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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1%2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Michael  P.  Hinnebu&ch 
of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  namv?  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 

O  great  and  holy  Ood.  loving  Father 
of  us  all,  look  down  with  favor  upon  \u, 
maJce  Thy  holy  spirit  fill  our  hearts, 
and  enkindle  in  ua  the  fire  of  Thy  divine 
love. 

BlcM,  we  pray  Thee,  the  words  that 
we  Ahall  N«y  and  the  works  that  we  shall 
do  and  the  purpose  of  our  speech  and 
action  today. 

Throiigh  Thy  loving  gr%ec  ;  iri'  •  > 
each  of  us  a  share  of  Thy  Inhii.u.  luvc 
M  that  we  oiay  be  enabled  and  strength- 
I'ned  to  Jove  onr  r.nnn.  r  a  Thou  hart 
also  loved  us. 

CJ    .ml     Ur.il    U.    OUKh    this    gift    of    Inyc 

we  liuiy  rcaiuc  Ihy  eU'rna!  ffithc- ticxxi 
over  us  all  and  lire  witfi  m.i-  iii,i>iiHr  in 
a  continuing  ."wira  <>t  irni.M.  ihoon 

We  pray  Tlac  w  iilvtt  ouj  Nuuun  and 
Its  leaders,  our  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  our  own  personal  efforts  to- 
ward good  living. 

Grant  that  in  all  things  we  msiy  say 
or  do,  each  one  of  us  may  piomoie  Tliy 
cternAl  honor  and  f;lon'. 

For  this  uroat  ble^sinj?  we  pray  Thee 
throuf-'h  our  Lord.  Jrsus  Clinst.  who 
llveth  and  reignoth  with  Thee  in  union 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  God,  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 


THE  JOURN.\L 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedinps    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A   message   from   the   Senate   by   Mr 
McGown.  one  of   its  clerks,   announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following   title,    in    which    the    concur- 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1988  An  act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the 
Pacific  flyway  in  the  Tvile  Lalie.  Lower  Kla- 
math, and  Upper  Klamath  Natinnal  Wild- 
life Refuges  In  Oregon  and  Californn.. 

The  messapc  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  383  An  art  t<i  pro\-;de  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  patented  nifnlng  claim  on  th« 
south  rim  of  Grand  Caiiyuu  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNCIL  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY ADVANCEMENT 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Philadelphia  Council 
for  Community  Advancement  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  $165,000  grant  in  order  to 
plan  an  extensive  antidellnquencjr  pro- 
gram. The  council  Includes  representa- 
tives of  the  city  at  d  Mtate  governments, 
the  Philadelphia  b'  .ari  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, the  Health  «  ^^l■lfare  Council, 
Inc.,  the  United  r>iu'\  ;<  >  citizen's  Com- 
mittee on  PublK  I  iiK  ,ii>  jn,  the  Greater 
Philadolphin  M  \<ment,  the  local  chapw 
ffT  of  the  NAACP,  Tf-mplc  University^ 
and  the  University  (it  i' linwylvanla.  The 
anriOunc<  rn<  ni  at  \t.i-  ^ant  has  been 
made  by  the  i'ru..iUt;j.i  i  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinqucticy  under  authority  of 
the  Juv(  Ti  If  n«  liiHiur  lic  y  and  Youth  Of- 


fenses Con;  rol  Ad  < 


•j€1,  tulminlstered 


by  Secretary  of  H(a::h  p;ducatlon,  and 
Welfare  Abraiiam  Icibitoif  in  cooperation 
with  Secretaiy  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg and  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  Chaiiman  of  the  President's 
Committee.  The  ^'raiii  vlll  support  a 
12-month  planiur.g  period  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  program 
dealing  with  the  cause.*;  of  delinquency 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  suppwrt  training  i)rogranis  for 
f>ersons  who  work  with  youth  and  to 
support  local  dcmoni;tration  projects 
which  utilize  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  cooperating 
groups  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  I  feel 
certain  the  seriousness  of  the  delinquency 
problem  will  be  thoroughly  covered  and 
that  an  effective  program  will  be  devel- 
oped. The  grant  we  are  rcceivi:ig  today 
will  be  of  tremendous  help  toward  the 
eradication  of  this  social  problem,  and 
I  am  certainly  pleased  to  know  tl:at  we 
are  to  share  in  the  program. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  months  ago  the  President  launched 
a  physical  fitness  program  in  order  to  try 
to  improve  the  physical  condition  and 
readiness  of  the  young  people  and  their 
parents  as  well  across  the  country.  To- 
night in  the  city  of  Muskogee,  Okla., 
thotjsands  of  schoolchildren  will  join  in  a 
physical  fitness  festival  to  herald  the 
success  of  the  first  year  of  the  program 
in  this  pilot  city.  X-15  Pilot  Joe  Walker, 
of  NASA,  and  Oljonpic  Champion  Wllma 
Rudolph  will  be  among  the  national 
fii^'urcs  Joining  in  the  Muskogee  festival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  remarkable 
tilings  that  was  developed  at  the  start  of 
this  proKTam  was  a  survey  which  showed 
that  approximately  6  out  of  10  children 
in  our  scluwls  could  not  do  the  simplest 
exercises,  such  as  chinning  themselves. 
After  about  8  months  of  a  daily  physical 
education  program  ;;,1(  •  tl.  '« fid  er  whip 
of  Cjach  Bud  WiiK.ii  n.  a.-.d  A!ph 
Stanphlll,  the  fltfures  today  shou  t,,at 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  ynvr,-  i.<  i  .o 
in  the  schools  of  .Ma>ku»/(<   (ai;  ;,  r,.   m<<t 

the  Stan  lard.t  la.d  dov,  n  ii;  t;,.    Presi- 
dent's p:oy;am. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thn  k  t> 

tribute    to    thf    •^Chool*.     ;; 

the  school  Unaid.  adm.ri;,-traturi,  and 
teachers  of  that  system  and  to  every 
child  in  the  school  system  who  Joined 
in  this  program  and  participated  actively 
and  enthusiastically  in  :t 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  not 
only  President  Kennedy  and  Coach  Wil- 
kinson for  the  national  leadership  which 
they  have  given  to  this  movement,  but 
men,  women,  and  children  all  over  the 
United  States  who  are  joining  enthusias- 
tically in  it  in  order  to  make  our  people 
and  our  Nation  stronger  for  the  future. 


r^  a  splendid 
.Mu,'-ko;'i'p,    to 


ANNUITY  INCREASES  FOR  RETIRED 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  DULSKI,  Mr,  Sp^a^cr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  v.  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
much  needed  annuity  increases  for  re- 
tired Federal  employees  and  their  sur- 
vivors and  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  m  the  Civil  Service 
Act, 

OixC  of  the  three  bills  I  am  introducing 
provides  for  the  stabihzation  of  civil 
service  retirement  with  social  security 
benefits;  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase   for  retired  Federal   employees 
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each  year,  if  the  increase  exceeds  1  per- 
cent: a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees 
when  current  employees  receive  a  pay 
raise.  Under  the  terms  of  one  of  these 
bills,  immediate  annuity  increases  would 
be  provided  in  the  amount  of  20  percent 
of  such  annuity  for  the  first  $1,000  and 
10  percent  for  the  annuity  above  $1,000. 
Similar  increases  would  be  provided  for 
survivor  annuities,  and  previous  restric- 
tions on  annuity  increases  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  1952  and  1955  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  In- 
creases in  annuities  should  be  granted 
whenever  pay  increases  are  granted  to 
active  Federal  employees.  The  cost  of 
living  affects  retired  employees  as  much 
as  it  affects  present  employees.  Retired 
Federal  employees  are  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  exist  on  fixed  annuities,  and 
this  :s  no  reward  for  their  many  years 
of  service  to  their  country. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation  which  is  so  vital  to  re- 
tired employees. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
m  nrks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  follows 
logically  that  a  well-deserved  pay  in- 
crease for  the  largest  group  of  Federal 
employees — those  who  work  for  the  Post 
Office  Department — must  be  matched  by 
a  corresponding  pay  raise  for  alJ„other 
classified  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Years  ago,  before  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  system  was  organized 
under  Federal  law,  the  retirement  bene- 
fits for  career  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  provided  the  incentive  that 
attracted  many  young  people  to  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Even  in  those  days,  the  salaries  under 
civil  service  lagged  behind  comparable 
jobs  in  private  enterprise.  But  the 
prospect  of  retirement  security  compen- 
sated for  the  below-average  pay.  When 
the  Social  Security  Act  became  law,  pro- 
viding retirement  benefits  for  those 
working  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  the  advantage  of  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  lost  some  of  its 
appeal.  Proof  of  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excessive  and  wasteful  turnover  of 
employment  in  the  civil  service. 

We  are  losing  too  many  good  people 
to  private  enterprise,  and  are  unable  to 
attract  the  best  type  of  replacements 
because  we  have  failed  to  make  public 
pay  standards  equal  those  prevailing  in 
business  and  industry. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  level  of 
competence  in  Federal  employment 
decline  through  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  economic  predicament  in  which 
Federal  employees  find  themselves.  Be- 
cause they  are  not  sharing  in  the  rising 
standards  of  living,  they  must  find  jobs 
elsewhere  that  will  permit  them  to  do 


so.     Unless  we  provide  suitable  salary 
incentives    we  shall  not  be  able  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  qualified  people  who 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  function- . 
ing  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

To  those  who  are  close  to  the  situa- 
tion it  is  no  secret  that  there  is  dissatis- 
faction among  Federal  employees 
because  their  fixed  incomes  are  falling 
behind  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the 
rising  standard  of  living. 

The  Morrison  bill  providing  for  a 
eenuine  pay  increase,  will  raise  Federal 
employees  "to  the  same  status  as  their 
counterparts  in  private  enterprise;  will 
strengthen  the  morale  of  Government 
employce.<;,  reduce  job  turnover,  and  en- 
courage the  enlistment  and  retention  of 
the  capable  civil  servants  that  the  Gov- 
ernment needs. 

I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  a  real  pay  increase  for  Fed- 
eral employees  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1962.  

INVESTIGATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  month  since  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole!  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  conducted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  this  ensuing  period  we  have  seen 
that  the  activities  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  the 
Texas  financier,  resulted  in  improper  in- 
fluences upon  a  number  of  Government 
officials  here  in  Washington.  The  full 
scope  of  the  so-called  Washington  proj- 
ect of  Mr.  Estes  continues  to  widen. 

I  have  joined  with  Mr.  Dole  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  introducing  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  relentless,  but  fair 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Con.servation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  immediate  actions  against  Mr.  Estes 
and  other  officials  in  his  Department  un- 
til the  spotlight  of  publicity  had  been 
focused  on  those  activities  of  Mr.  Estes. 
On  October  19,  1960,  President  Ken- 
nedy who  was  then  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency,  stated  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  that  "an  official  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  have 
one  attegiance,  and  one  allegiance  only — 
a  complete  dedication  to  the  interests  of 
our  National  Government." 

I  concur  fully  with  this  statement 
made  by  the  President  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  fulfill  its  responsibility 
in  ferreting  out  all  of  the  facts  in  this 
case.  We  must  be  assured  of  the  integ- 
rity of  all  public  servants — including 
Members  of  Congress — if  we  are  to  retain 


the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  Government. 

As  a  final  thought.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  that  over  5  million  bushels  of  wheat 
were  moved  from  Kansas.  Missouri, 
Colorado,  and  Nebraska  to  Billie  Sol 
Estes  in  Texas  last  year.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  Colorado  congre.ssional  dele- 
gation to  introduce  a  resolution,  which 
I  would  support,  prohibiting  the  moving 
to  Texas  of  that  beautiful  and  spacious 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park— also 
known  as  Estes  Park. 


INCOME     TAXES     OF    FARMERS 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  fInDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports.  Mortimer  M.  Cap- 
lin.  Commissioner  of  the  InU'rnal  Reve- 
nue Service,  made  a  statement  this  week 
to  the  Farm  Editors  A.ssociation  charg- 
ing that  American  farmers  fail  to  re- 
port an  estimat<'d  $4  billion  a  year  in 
taxable  income,  amounting  to  about  $15 
billion  in  taxes. 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  particularly 
so  because  it  is  directed  at  rural  America, 
long  regarded  as  a  stronghoh'  of  integ- 
rity. As  a  member  of  the  CommitU-c  on 
Agriculture— the  only  one  from  the  great 
agricultural  State  of  Illinois — I  feel 
compelled  to  request  the  facts  on  which 
you  base  this  allegation. 

American  farmers  are  becoming  ac- 
customed to  taking  it  on  the  chin  from 
the  Federal  Government,  but  is  there  no 
limit' 

Thf'v  are  told  by  Uncle  Sam  what  to 
plant  and  how  much.  They  sell  their 
produce  in  markets  dominated  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  depressed  by 
Government-owned  surpluses.  This  year 
they  were  even  confronted  with  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  spelling  out  jail 
terms  for  dairy  farmers,  and  heavy  fines 
for  other  farmers  who  fail  to  trot  in 
Federal  harness.  In  recent  weeks  several 
farmers  were  forced  to  sell  out  at  heavy 
loss  in  order  to  pay  fines  assessed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  the  heavy  hand  of  government 
also  gives  farmers  a  slap  alleging  colossal 
tax  evasion,  that  calls  for  proof  or  apol- 
ogy.   

THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES-AGRICUL- 
TURF  DEPARTMENT  SCANDAL 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  full-scale  investigation  by  the 
House  into  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and   Conservation   Service  of   the   U.S. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  the  scandal 
involving  Texas  cotton,  wheat,  and  fer- 
tilizer magnate,  Billie  Sol  Estes. 

The  House  must  take  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  40  days  of  coverup  in  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes-Agriculture  Department  scan- 
dal. Swift  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  might  have  assured  full  justice  in 
the  case,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  tried  to  keep 
the  lid  on  this  mess  since  Estes'  arrest  on 
March  28.  The  coverup  or  the  attempted 
coverup  is  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  President  Kennedy  on  October 
19,  1960,  that  "an  official  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  must  have  one 
allegiance,  and  one  allegiance  only — a 
complete  dedication  to  the  interests  of 
our  National  Government." 

Secretary  Freeman's  appointment  of 
Estes  to  the  National  Cotton  Advisory- 
Council  after  Estes  had  been  fined 
$48,000  for  violating  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment regulations,  and  now  Freeman's 
attempts  to  cover  up  a  much  greater 
scandal  than  the  mink  coats  and  deep 
freezers  of  the  Truman  era  are  also  in- 
consistent with  Presidential  pronounce- 
ments relating  to  the  integrity  of  Fed- 
eral officials.  The  shipment  of  grain 
from  Kansas  to  Estes'  storage  facilities 
in  Texas  has  cost  the  taxpayers  a  for- 
tune, and  this  very  fact  alone  makes  a 
shambles  of  Secretary  Freeman's  state- 
ment that  the  Estes  scandal  has  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  1  cent.  The  Secretary's 
alibi  that  Estes  has  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  money  is  the  final  ."^traw,  and 
the  Secretary  should  be  fired  out  of  hand. 

I  strongly  urge  that  our  Agriculture 
Committee  or  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House  proceed  immediately  to  a 
complete  investigation  of  this  scandal, 
as  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  demands.  I  also 
urge  that  the  President,  instead  of  send- 
ing telegrams  praising  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  fire  him.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  addition  to  an  investigation  by  an 
appropriate  committee  of  this  body,  the 
administration  should  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  dispel  the  impression  of 
"coverup"  which  it  has  given  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  course  of  this  fiasco 
by  joining  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  ai 
the  matter. 


will  come  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules;  namely,  H.R.  7757,  relating  to  un- 
related business  income  of  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

On  Tuesday,  H.R.  7596,  the  Indian. 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  National  Astronautics  and 
Space  Administration  authorization  bill 
for  1963,  H.R.  11737. 

It  is  intended  that  there  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  Friday  because  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin convention. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  Saturday  if  the  House  should 
meet  on  that  day,  because  of  the  North 
Carolina  primary. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  rollcall  votes 
except  on  rules  or  procedural  questions 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week  go 
over  until  Wednesday  because  of  the 
Oklahoma  primary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
there  are  primaries  on  those  days? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct,  there  is 
a  primary-  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  does  the  gen- 
tleman's request  include  Monday,  if  I 
may  ask? 

Mr.  MOSS.  So  as  to  protect  Members 
who  are  necessarily  absent  and  have  to 
be  in  Oklahoma  because  of  the  primary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  not  be  to  pro- 
tect those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
T.  &  T.  Club;  is  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  club. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WlifeK 
BEGINNING  MONDAY,  MAY  21,  1962 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  intended  on  the 
completion  of  the  two  bills  before  the 
House  today  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  adjourn  until  Monday  of 
next  week. 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar 
will  be  called.    There  is  one  bill  which 


where  we  are  now  involved.  I  hor>e  we 
will  get  something  more  than  a  display 
of  flags. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  this  morning 
in  the  Commerce  Bixsiness  Daily,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  fact  that  the  Defense  Department  on 
May  11,  1962,  awarded  a  contract  for 
403  tents  costing  $88,472.  On  May  15. 
1962,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
by  coincidence,  but  on  May  15.  the 
Army  declared  surplus  10,000  tents  and 
the  State  Department  immediately  an- 
nounced that  the  $600,000  worth  of  tents 
would  be  shipped  to  Algeria  to  shelter 
refugees.  May  the  Lord  help  the  t-ax- 
payers  of  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
discuss  briefly  a  couple  of  unrelated 
items.  Yesterday,  on  the  House  floor,  I 
asked  the  question  as  to  when  we  might 
expect  some  of  our  so-called  free  World 
friends,  on  whom  we  have  lavished  $100 
billion  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
when  we  might  expect  them  to  start 
showing  a  disposition  to  get  into  the 
Southeast  Asian  situation.  This  morn- 
ing I  read  in  the  paper  that  the  New 
Zealand  cabinet  met  last  night.  Appar- 
ently, they  had  been  asked  by  somebody 
in  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  to  at  least  dis- 
play the  New  Zealand  flag  in  Thailand 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Boll  No.  90) 

Albert 

Fountain 

Patman 

Alexander 

Fulton 

Plrnle 

AUord 

Gavin 

Powell 

Andrews 

Granahan 

Rains 

Aspin&U 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Reece 

Ayr  68 

Hall 

RUey 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Saund 

Boiling 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Scherer 

Bonner 

Holifleld 

Scott 

Boykln 

Horan 

Selden 

Brademas 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Sheppard 

Bray 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Brewster 

K-e 

Spence 

Buckley 

Kitchin 

Steed 

CaBjy 

Kornegay 

Stubblefleld 

Cohelan 

Kowalskl 

Taylor 

Cooley 

Kyi 

Teague.  Tex. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Lennon 

Thompson.  La 

Daddano 

Leslnskl 

Waggonner 

Davis, 

McSween 

Whitener 

James  C. 

Magnuson 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

Mason 

Wlckersham 

Durno 

Meader 

Williams 

Elliot 

Merrow 

Willis 

Fallon 

MilUkln 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Morrison 

Wins  te  ad 

Flood 

Morse 

Yates 

Pogarty 

Moulder 

Zelenko 

Ford 

Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE      ON      SCIENCE      AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  643)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-nine  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PRINTrNG  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 

HEARJNGS  ON  REVENUE  ACT  OF 

1962 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  68)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  {the  House  of 
Representatit>€s  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  part  1  and  all  subse- 
quent parts  of  hearings  on  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962.  held  by  that  committee  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  In  line  3,  after  the  word  "thou- 
sand" Insert  "five  hundred". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


the 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  printing  bill 
out  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  deals  with  what? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
additional  500  copies  of  the  1962  Reve- 
nue Act  hearings,  referred  to  in  the  reso- 
lution, are  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  economy  that  these  be 
printed  additionally  with  the  original 
thousand.  Agreement  by  leaders  of  both 
sides  to  this  action  has  been  secured. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  include 
any  employees  of  any  nature? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  ask  this  question — and  I 
think  perhaps  some  of  the  Members 
might  be  interested  in  this — because  last 
year  a  resolution  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  provid- 
ing for  a  $5,000  entertainment  fund. 
The  resolution  also  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional employee  to  administer  the  $5,000 
entertainment  fund.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  is  listening  and  who 
is  interested,  I  am  sure,  in  this  matter, 
because  he  is  interested  in  governmen- 
tal economy,  that  they  proceeded  to  ap- 
point and  put  on  the  payroll  a  $14,435- 
a-year  employee  to  spend  the  $5,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  such  matter  in  the 
resolution  before  the  House  now.  I  move 
its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  so-called 
NASA  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  592 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI(8)  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  e.\- 
ceed  $400,000  Including  expenditures  for 
employment  of  experts,  special  counsel,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
which  shall  be  available  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  said  committee  or  suboommitt-ee 
within  and  without  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  said  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise 
officially   engaged. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  resolution  and 
the  others  that  are  to  follow  have  been 
discussed  with  me  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  ap- 
proved by  them. 

I  have  asked  for  thi.s  time  in  order  to 
have  it  appear  in  the  Record  that  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which 
and  under  which  the  so-called  Fountain 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  minority  counsel  for 
that  committee.  As  I  understand  it. 
that  committee  is  about  to  undertake 
certain  investigation.s  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  particularly  having  to  do 
with  what  is  now  known  as  the  Estes 
affair  as  it  concerns  this  Department. 

As  I  said,  I  just  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  that  arrangement  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  wish  to  state  I  know 
of  no  such  arrangement.  I  know  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dawson  1  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  always  been  fair  and  will  be  fair  a.s 
far  as  this  question  of  committee  help 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  know  the  Republi- 
can Member  on  our  side,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Riehlman  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  who  I  see  is 
nodding  his  head  in  assent,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  arrangement  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


ADJUSTING  U.S.  TREASURY  AC- 
COUNT IN  OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT 
AT  ARMS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  the  resolution 
( H.  Res.  637  )  to  adjust  the  U5.  Treasury 
account  in  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  the  sum  of 
$1,651  83.  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  make  good  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  on  his  endorsement, 
during  the  calendar  years  1955,  1956,  and 
1957,  of  U.S.  Tre;isury  checks  payable  to  pur- 
ported employees  of  the  folding  room  of 
the  Hou.se.  which  were  cashed  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  were  subsequently  found 
to  be  forgeries.  There  shall  also  be  paid  out 
of  tb.e  contingent  fund  the  sum  of  $339.23. 
which  may  be  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  reimburse  any  other  Innocent  endorser  on 
the  forged  checks  while  In  the  employ  of  the 
House  folding  r<x)m  against  whom  a  Judg- 
ment has  been  obtained  as  an  endorser  grow- 
ing out  of  the  forgeries. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Hou.^e  would  like  to  have  an  expla- 
nation of  this  matter  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  would  be 
happy  to  give  it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  will  be  very  haijpy 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  calls  for 
the  sum  of  $1,651.83  and  an  additional 
$339.23  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Ai-ms  for  payment  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  This  matter  arises  a.s  the 
result  of  .some  forged  checks  that  went 
through  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  We  had  a  gentleman  in  charge 
of  the  folding  room  who  was  getting 
innocent  employees  to  cash  checks  for 
people  who  were  not  working  but  who 
were  put  on  the  payroll.  The  total 
amount  involved  in  the  forgeries  was 
$11  6.J1.83  of  which  amount  the  bonding 
company  made  good  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000.  This  is  a  matter  of  bookkeep- 
ing now  to  clear  up  the  records  in  the 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wha^-as  the  total 
amount  involved  here?'SF 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  total  amount 
originally  was  $11,651.83.  This  took 
place  over  a  period  of  several  years — 
1955,   1956,  and   1957. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  much  do  you 
ask  for  here?       ' 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  resolution  calls 
for  $1,651.83. 
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As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the  bond- 
ing company  made  good  to  the  extent 

of  $10,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  was  supposed  to 
supervise  this  payroll? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  In 
jail  today.  He  was  prosecuted  and  the 
Government  has  a  judgment  against 
him  and  will  try  to  recover.  He  is  a 
young  man  and  they  claim  he  has  a  lot 
of  productivity  ahead  of  him  and  the 
Government  hopes  to  get  the  $1,600. 

Mr.  GROSS.    When  did  this  occur? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  LABOR- 
ERS, IXX)RKEEPER  OF  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  638)  au- 
thorizing additional  laborers  for  the  of- 
fice of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
.Jlepresentatives  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives compensation  for  the  temp>o- 
rary  employment  of  seven  additional  laborers, 
office  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  a  basic  salary  rate  of 
$1,650  each  per  annum;  such  temporary  em- 
ployment to  terminate  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  August  31,  1962. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  3, 
strike  out  "seven"  and  Insert  "four". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution is  needed  to  pay  several  day 
laborers  to  take  care  of  the  east  wing 
of  the  new  part  of  the  Capitol.  There 
are  three  floors  with  the  following 
rooms: 

Gallery  floor:  Seven  Committee  on 
Appropriations  rooms,  one  large  store- 
room, one  library  room,  three  lavatories; 
double  stairway  from  attic — Atomic 
Energy  Committee — to  principal  floor; 
marble  corridor  to  center  of  the  Capitol. 

Principal  floor:  Speakers  suite  of  four 
large  rooms,  two  lavatories,  two  large 
rooms — at  present  unoccupied — double 
stairway  from  principal  to  first  floor; 
marble  floor  to  center  of  the  Capitol; 
reception  room — r;Ot  completed;  parquet 
floors  will  require  daily  waxing. 

First  floor:  One  large  room  with  lava- 
tory, one  room,  suite  of  three  large 
rooms — office  of  the  Clerk ;  marble  corri- 
dor to  center  of  Capitol;  double  stairway 
to  basement. 

The  Senate  janitor  has  all  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  on  the  attic 
floor. 

Carpeting  in  each  room  must  be 
vacuumed  daily. 


Marble  floors  and  stairs  must  be  swept 
and  mopped  daily. 

All  lavatories  must  be  mopped  daily. 

All  three  floors  must  be  proliced  and 
picked  up  thrice  daily. 

Additional  trash  carted  in  trucks  to 
baling  room  and  trucks  returned  to 
Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FHIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  people  to  be 
employed  as  an  additional  force  in  this 
new  plush  part  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppose  these 
employees  would  have  time  to  put  some 
names  on  the  doors?  All  I  can  find  are 
just  numbers  on  the  doors.  I  do  not 
know  who  has  any  of  these  rooms.  I 
am  sort  of  curious  to  find  out  who  has 
all  those  plush  quarters  over  there.  I 
cannot  find  any  names  on  the  doors.  It 
is  very  unsatisfactory  to  anyone  going 
there  to  have  nothing  but  numbers  and 
no  names. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  up  to  the  Doorkeeper  to  make  proper 
provision  for  identification  of  the  rooms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion will  these  employees  be? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Doorkeeper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
mans  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion will  give  some  consideration  to 
bringing  under  one  head  or  substantially 
so,  these  employees  in  the  Capitol.  As 
I  understand,  one  side  of  the  corridor 
might  be  cleaned  by  employees  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Doorkeeper  and 
the  other  side  by  an  employee  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  or  some 
other  officer.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  somebody  ought  to  give  a  little 
attention  to  this  diversified  control  so 
we  will  know  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  gave  very 
serious  consideration  to  bringing  them 
under  one  head.  As  it  is  now,  some  are 
employed  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  some  under  the  Doorkeeper,  and 
some  under  the  Clerk,  and  then  others 
of  course  are  employed  on  the  Senate 
side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  some  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  Some  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings.  We  are 
working  on  that  now  and  hope  to  come 
up  with  one  uniform  plan  of  employ- 
ment, getting  all  employees  in  this  cate- 
gory under  one  head. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
has  success  in  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  new  rooms  in 
the  east  front  of  the  CajJitol.  I  think 
in  all  fairness  I  should  state  that  as  that 
work  was  progressing  former  Speaker 
Raybum  said  he  would  assign  a  room  to 
me  to  be  used  by  the  minority.  That 
room   number,  for  the   benefit   of   the 


gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  HE-203.  It  does 
not  carry  my  name,  it  does  not  carry  any 
name.  Let  me  say  here  and  now  that 
Mr.  Raybum  assigned  that  room  to  me 
for  minority  use.  It  was  carried  out  by 
Speaker  McCormack.  for  which  I  thank 
him,  as  I  thank  former  Speaker  Ray- 
biun.  I  might  also  say  that  the  room  is 
used  almost  every  day.  It  is  used  by  our 
policy  committee,  it  is  used  for  leader- 
ship meetings  and  all  sorts  of  other 
meetings  involving  Republican  Members 
of  the  House.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
we  all  appreciate  it.  It  Is  very  helpful 
to  us,  and  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  saying  I  am  glad 
we  have  the  room. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUBCOMJ.nTTEE   ON   EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARKETING   OF   EXPERIMEIH' 
STATION  CROPS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  641  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10594)  to  amend  section  372  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  privately  owned  nonprofit 
agricultural  research  and  experiment  stations 
or  foundations.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  641  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  10594,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  372  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  privately  owned  nonprofit 
agricultural  research  and  experiment 
stations  or  foundations.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  10594  is  to  ex- 
tend to  privately  owned  nonprofit  agri- 
cultural research  and  experiment  sta- 
tions or  foundations  the  same  exemption 
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from  marketing  quotas  which  now  ap- 
plies to  publicly  owned  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  The  AgricuTtural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  has  provided 
for  several  years  that  crops  which  are 
grown  for  experimental  purposes  by 
pubhcly  owned  agricultural  experiment 
stations  may  be  marketed  even  though 
such  crops  were  grown  in  excess  of  any 
acreage  allotment  which  the  experiment 
station  might  have.  There  are  a  few 
privately  endowed  and  operated  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  which  should  have  the 
sjime  exemption  from  the  marketing 
quota  provisions. 

The  exemption  from  marketing  quota 
penalties  extends  only  to  crops  which 
are  grown  for  experimental  purposes. 
Such  crops  will  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  if  grown  in  excess  of  any  allot- 
ment the  experiment  station  may  have, 
and  the  granted  exemption  will  merely 
mean  that  these  crops  may  be  sold  on 
the  open  market  for  whatever  they  may 
bring,  and  will  not  have  to  be  destroyed 
to  avoid  conflict  with  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  1938  act. 

Since  any  crops  covered  by  this  ex- 
emption would  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  there  would  be  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  641. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  fMr.  AveryI. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana TMr.  Madden]  has  fully  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  covered 
by  this  rule.    There  is  no  objection  to 


reasons  that  we  later  discussed,  such  an 
amendment  would  become  burdensome 
from  an  administrative  standpoint. 
Therefore,  I  am.  not  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  placing  such  a  limitation  on 
the  bill. 

However,  there  are  two  or  three  state- 
ments that  should  be  made:  No.  1, 1  want 
the  record  to  be  abundantly  clear  here 
today — and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  in  agreement  with  me — that  if 
this  bill  passes,  next  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  advise  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  to 
the  extent  of  participation  under  the  au- 
thority granted  under  this  bill.  In  other 
words,  one,  how  many  such  nonprofit  ex- 
perimental stations  are  there  and.  two, 
how  many  total  acres  are  engaged  in  ex- 
perimental development  and  the  nuriiber 
of  acres  in  each  particular  crop. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texasj. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  like'  to  have  it 
understood  that  I  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas.  I  think  his 
original  suggestion  has  merit,  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  difficulty  in  admin- 
istration, and  ."[  believe  that  the  report 
that  he  suggested — which  I  am  sure  our 
committee  will  be  glad  to  a.«:k  for — will 
give  the  information  we  need,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  substantial  abuse  under 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  AVERY.  And  the  gentleman  will 
further  agree  that  if  this  report  does  re- 
veal that  there  is  determined  to  be  an 
unreasonable  production,  that  we  will  re- 
consider it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  if  there  appears  to  be  any 
large  or  unreasonable  acreage,  we  will 


the  rule,  although  there  may  be  some'*  try  to  cut  it  dov.n. 


comment  in  order  on  the  bill  itself. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]  pointed  out  to  you,  this  bill 
would  authorize  privately  owned  experi- 
mental stations  to  engage  in  the  devel- 
opment and  experimentation  of  crops 
and  varieties  of  crops  and  would  permit 
them  to  sell  these  crops  on  the  market 
without  a  marketing  penalty.  This  they 
cannot  do  under  present  law.  I  have 
no  objection  to  this,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably the  legislation  is  in  order.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  are  some  rather  substantial 
nonprofit  experimental  stations  in  oper- 
ation and  I  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
record  abundantly  clear  here  today  that 
this  should  not  be  construed  as  an  in- 
vitation to  them  to  engage  in  some  sort 
of  quasi-experimental  operation,  then 
use  this  opportunity  to  place  that  pro- 
duction on  the  open  market  in  unrea- 
sonable quantities  or  volumes. 

Now.  I  had  suggested  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoateI  that  perhaps  an 
amendment  should  be  offered  to  the  bill 
placing  a  Umit  on  each  crop  that  could 
be  raised  or  haiTested  by  any  such  pri- 
vately owned  nonprofit  experimental 
station,  in  order  that  this  would  not  de- 
velop into  a  commercial  type  of  opera- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Texas  agreed 
TX'ith  me  that  some  kind  of  limitation 
would  be  in  order.     Then,  for  various 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  th(;  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoEVENl. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  want  to  concur  in 
what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  amendment  with  me,  and  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  ready  to 
accept  it,  but  in  view  of  some  of  the 
diflaculties  pointed  out,  I  think  it  is 
the  expressed  c'esire  to  defer  action  to 
see  how  it  will  operate.  If  if  gets  out  of 
hand,  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  shall  be  ready  to  support  the 
type  of  amendment  he  I:a.s  in  mind. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  additional  com- 
ments: One  is  that  this  legislation  should 
not  be  interpreted  by  any  such  nonprofit 
experimental  stiition  to  authorize  them 
or  to  infer  that  they  should  in  any  way 
engage  in  production  beyond  what  is 
considered  to  be'  reasonable  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  certainly  should 
not  engage  in  the  area  of  commercial 
production.  No  2,  I  would  like  to,  at 
least  from  my  own  point  of  view,  point 
out  this  fact.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
committee  or  the  House,  obviously,  but 
I  would  not  want  this  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  there  would  be  any  "grand- 


father rights"  conferred  on  them  by  ex- 
perience after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Since  we  are  deferring  limitation,  it  does 
not  mean  that  just  because,  for  exam- 
ple, they  might  elect  to  plant  2,000  acres 
in  any  one  crop  this  year,  and  we  decided 
later  that  it  was  imreasonably  large. 
Congress  would  not  be  obligated  to  recog- 
nize that  number  of  acres  as  a  base  on 
a  normal  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
Llie  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

RURAL   TELEPHONE    SERVICE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  642.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (KR 
10708)  to  amend  section  203^^  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  Mnended,  with 
respect  to  communication  service  for  the 
transmission  of  voice.  soui'.d.<!.  slgiMis,  pic- 
tures, writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds  through 
the  use  of  electricity.  After  general  debute, 
which  shall  be  c  .'nlined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man aJid  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  live-minule 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion cf  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Hou.se  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  ou  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  0!ie  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Avery]  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  642  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  HR.  10708,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Rural  Enectriflcation  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  com- 
munication service  for  the  transmission 
of  voice,  sounds,  signals,  pictures,  writ- 
ing, or  signs  of  all  kinds  through  the  use 
of  electricity.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10708  is  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  definition  of 
telephone  service  which  appears  in  that 
portion  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
authori/'ing  loans  for  the  development 
of  rural  telephone  service.  The  present 
definition  is  limited  to  "service  whereby 
voice  communication  through  the  use 
of  electricity  between  the  transmitting 
and  receiving  apparatus  is  the  principal 
intended  u.se  thereof."  Since  1949,  when 
the  law  was  enacted,  the  development 
and  common  use  of  closed  circuit  pic- 
ture, data,  and  signal  transmission  has 
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made  this  type  of  service  an  Increasingly 
larger  part  of  norraal  telephone  opera- 
tions. 

The  bill  would  aiaend  the  1949  defini- 
tion to  include  the  transmission  of 
"sounds,  signals,  oictures,  writing,  or 
signs  of  all  kinds"  is  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  telephone  si^rvice.  It  would  per- 
mit REA  telephone  loans  to  include 
funds  for  the  lines  and  facilities  used  to 
transmit  such  signals. 

The  bill  does  not  change  any  other 
Tequirement  respecting  REA  rural  tele- 
phone loans  and  retains  without  chairge 
the  definition  of  ruial  areas,  the  require- 
ment for  full  are.i  coverage,  and  the 
prohibition  of  loans  for  telegraph  facili- 
ties or  radio  broadcasting  services  or 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  642. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mi.  Speaker,  again,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  Madden]  has  very 
adequately  explained  the  resolution  and 
the  bill  which  the  resolution  makes  in 
order  for  considera  ;ion.  I  can  only  add 
that  it  Is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  an  amendmc  nt  offered  to  this  bill 
when  the  House  :s  resolved  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Poace)  has 
an  amendment  whi  :h  the  gentlemen  will 
then  offer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  TJie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect: an  amendment  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
some  objection  to  this  bill  because  it 
was  not  clear  ?js,  it  is  presently  written 
as  to  just  how  far  the  REA  might  go  in 
the  way  of  provi«-ling  facihtles  in  the 
area  of  picture  communications.  The 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  will 
limit  it  strictly  to  educational  facilities 
which  they  will  pre-vide  and  make  avail- 
able to  such  public  or  private  lisers  as 
might  be  willing  to  purchase  that  serv- 
ice from  their  exit  ting  customers.  For 
that  matter,  I  prestime,  new  customers 
might  also  develop.-  in  the  areas  which 
they  serve. 

Under  that  circumstance,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule, 
or  any  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  that  will  alow  the  REA's  to  op- 
erate television  stations? 

Mr.  AVERY.  No.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor].  that  it  is  my  understanding — 
and  I  am  sure  this  vill  be  made  abund- 
antly clear  during  tbe  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today — that  this  only  au- 
thorizes them  to  be(  ome  engaged  in  the 
transmission  of  sign  ils,  the  same  as  they 
are  presently  authorized  to  do.  Now 
they  can  transmit  only  sotmd  signals. 
This  would  only  expand  that  operation 
to  the  point  where  they  could  transmit 
the  pictures  as  well  as  the  sound,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  transmission 


would  be  related  to  educational  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Do  we  know  that  this 
is  not  a  case  of  getting  the  nose  of  the 
camel  imder  the  tent;  that  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  broadcast  educational  serv- 
ices we  will  soon  be  told  that  this  is  not 
sufficient,  and  we  will  then  have  to  give 
the  REA's  the  authority  to  go  into  the 
business  of  setting  up  television  stations 
all  over  the  country  without  any  re- 
quirement that  they  secure  permission  of 
the  FCC? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
question  is  certainly  in  order.  However, 
I  would  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
know  of  no  such  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  in  any  way 
est.iblish  a  precedent  whereby  the  REA 
might  subsequently  become  engaged  in 
the  function  of  broadcasting  of  educa- 
tional or  any  other  kind  of  programs. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
agree. 

Since  the  bill  clearly  states  that  this 
is  just  an  authorization  for  transmis- 
sion, while  I  cannot  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  not  be  such  a  re- 
quest for  broadcasting,  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  pres- 
ently addressing  the  House  will  stand 
beside  him  and  oppose  any  such  effort. 
It  is  clearly  beyond  the  intent  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Kansas  that 
feasibility  Is  the  last  thing  REA  worries 
about.  We  have  made  them  a  nice  ar- 
rangement whereby  we  lend  them  money 
at  2  percent,  and  they  take  it  and  in- 
stead of  investing  It  In  the  facilities  for 
which  they  were  created,  they  turn 
around  and  invest  the  money  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  pay  a  nice  dividend 
to  their  stoxikholders  or  to  the  people 
whom  they  service. 

Mr.  A"VERY.     Their  patrons. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Their  patrons,  yes; 
but  also  stockholders  since  the  REA's 
make  loans  to  telephone  companies.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  they  have 
gone  so  far  that  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania a  firm  that  is  in  the  process  of 
determining  whether  or  not  they  should 
locate  in  northern  New  Jersey  or  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
enticing  things  that  has  come  to  their 
attention  is  that  an  REA  has  come  along 
and  told  this  firm  that  if  they  will  locate 
in  the  service  area  of  this  REA  they  will 
be  glad  to  lend  them  money  at  2  percent 
for  the  erection  of  their  building  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  of  their  prop- 
erty. Certainly  this  was  never  the  in- 
tention behind  the  REA.  It  was  never 
the  intention  of  Congress  in  establish- 
ing It  or  authorizing  these  extensions 
even  in  the  area  redevelopment  bill.  It 
is  perversions  such  as  this  that  have 
caused  REA  to  come  under  a  cloud. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  saying  that  I  hardly  believe 
that  this  is  the  appropriate  time  to  re- 
view the  present  activities  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.    I  am  not 


aware  of  the  situation  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  nor  am  I  in  a  position 
to  pass  judgment.  I  do  know  that  the 
REA  has  provided  a  tremendous  serv- 
ice to  the  rural  areas  of  America.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  authority 
be  limited  to  the  extent  included  in  this 
bill,  and  as  it  has  been  recited  and  ex- 
plained here  today.  I  remind  tlie  gen- 
tleman Uiat  I  would  certainly  view  with 
apprehension  the  development  of  be- 
coming engaged  in  establishing  a  broad- 
CJisting  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARKETING  OP  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TION CROPS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  H.R.  10594)  to  amend  section  372  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  privately 
owned  nonprofit  agrictiltural  research 
and  experiment  stations  or  foundations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10594.  with  Mr. 
Denton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairmain,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  engage  in  a  long  discus- 
sion of  this  legislation  which  has  ,so 
recently  been  discussed  ir  the  House  in 
consideration  of  the  rule. 

Basically,  the  legislation  simply  pro- 
vides tliat  we  should  apply  to  nonprofit, 
privately  owned  agricultural  research  es- 
tablishments the  same  rules  we  apply  to 
publicly  owned  and  operated  agricultural 
research  establishments  of  the  same 
character,  which  allow  those  research  es- 
tablishments to  sell  their  products  in 
the  market  without  regard  to  the  mar- 
keting quota  laws. 

Primarily  this  relates  to  wheat  and 
cotton.  Those  commodities  are  both  now- 
being  subjected  to  a  type  of  research 
which  was  not  common  in  years  past. 
Most  of  us  think  of  agricultural  research 
as  some  kind  of  greenhouse  operation 
Into  which  somebody  tosses  the  pollen 
of  one  plant  onto  another  and  tries  to 
produce  some  crossbreed  or  a  new  plant 
or  a  new  fruit  or  a  new  vegetable.  That 
type  of  research  is  still  going  on;  that 
tyi3e  of  research  is  still  Important,  but  in 
recent  years  we  have  found  that  of  vast 
Importance  In  practical  research  is  the 
amount  of  cultivation,  the  type  of  culti- 
vation, the  amount  of  fertilization,  and 
the  season  o'  the  year  at  which  the  crop 
Is  planted.  Those  things  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference.  They  must  be  tried 
out  in  field  tests.  This  means  several 
hundred  acres,  and  it  can  socnetiiDes  go 
Into  even  larger  acreages.    Unless  these 
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stations  have  the  opportunity  to  sell 
the  products  of  these  experiments,  it  im- 
poses a  limitation  on  their  income  and, 
therefore,  on  the  work  they  can  carry 
on. 

We  all  say  we  are  in  favor  of  this 
work,  or  else  we  would  not  encourage 
these  stations,  else  we  wp^ld  not  spend 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  money 
carrjring  on  this  work.  All  this  bill  would 
do  would  be  to  apply  to  these  private- 
ly endowed  agricultural  research  sta- 
tions exactly  the  same  rules  that  we  now 
apply  to  publicly  owned  and  operated  re- 
search stations  in  the  same  field. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  prop- 
erly called  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  overexpansion  of  this  type  of  work. 
We  frankly  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  stations  there  are  that  might  claim 
the  exemption.  I  know  of  but  one  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  I  have  talked  to  some 
of  ray  colleagues,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  probably  the  average  over  the 
Nation  will  not  exceed  one  to  a  State, 
and  some  States  will  not  have  any.  But 
they  do  do  a  substantial  work.  The 
work  they  do  gives  relief  to  the  taxpay- 
ers to  the  extent  that  they  do  that 
work,  because  it  otherwise  would  be  paid 
for  by  public  money.  So  we  feel  that 
while  this  fear  is  a  very  remote  matter, 
if  it  should  develop  into  something  ob- 
jectionable we  would  object  to  it. 
I  can  repeat  the  assurance  given  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  next  year  at- 
tempt to  find  out  how  many  of  these 
there  are.  We  cannot'  find  out  row,  but 
we  can  find  out  when  they  claim  an  ex- 
emption. We  will  try  to  find  out  some- 
thing more  definite  as  to  this  size,  and 
should  there  be  any  evidence  that  we 
might  have  created  a  Frankenstein,  we 
will  certainly  apply  the  brakes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
opposition  to  this  legislation;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  bill  that  could  well  have  been  placed 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  imagine 
the  only  reason  it  is  here  under  a  rule  is 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  House 
is  very  busy  with  legislative  matters. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  to 
privately  owned  nonprofit  agricultural 
research  and  experiment  stations  or 
foundations  the  *same  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas  which  now  applies  to 
publicly  owned  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  Section  372  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  has  provided 
for  several  years  that  crops  which  are 
grown  for  experimental  purposes  by  pub- 
licly owned  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions may  be  marketed  even  though  such 
crops  were  grown  in  excess  of  any  acre- 
age allotment  which  the  experiment  sta- 
tion might  have.  Recently  it  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
there  are  a  few  privately  endowed  and 
operated  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  should 
have  the  same  exemption  from  the  mar- 
keting quota  provisions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  exemption 
from  marketing  quota  penalties  extends 
only  to  crops  which  are  grown  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  Such  crops  will  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support,  if  grown  in 


excess  of  any  allotment  the  experiment 
station  may  have,  and  the  granted 
exemption  wLLl  merely  mean  that  these 
crops  may  be  .wld  on  the  open  market  for 
whatever  they  may  bring,  and  will  not 
have  to  be  destroyed  to  avoid  conflict 
with  the  mariceting  quota  provisions  of 
the  1938  act. 

Since  any  crops  covered  by  this  exemp- 
tion would  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port, there  would  be  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  the  result 
of  this  legislation. 

Again  I  waJit  to  emphasize  what  was 
said  in  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  now  addressing 
the  Committee.  If  this  extension  gets 
out  of  hand,  and  if  there  is  an  overex- 
pansion, I  am  sure  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  see  to  it  that  that  kind 
of  operation  v;ill  be  properly  restricted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
372  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1372),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  thereof,  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(d)  No  penalty  shall  be  collected  under 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  marketing 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  grown  for 
experimental  purpoees  by  any  publicly 
owned  agricultural  experiment  station  or  by 
any  privately  owned  nonprofit  agricultural 
research  and  expierlment  station  or  founda- 
tion." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7  afer  the  word  "this" 
strike  out  "chapter'  and  Insert  "Acf. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price) 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Denton. 
Chairman  of  thi?  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10594  > 
to  amend  section  372  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  privately  owned  non- 
profit agricultural  research  and  experi- 
ment stations  or  foundations,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  641,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKI']R  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RURAL    TELEPHONE    SERVICE 

Mr  POAGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  10708)    to  amend  section  203 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  communica- 
tion   service    for    the    transmission    of 
voice,  sounds,  signals,  pictures,  writing, 
or  signs  of  all  kinds  through  the  use  of 
electricity. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10708  with  Mr.  Denton 
in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenJ,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recosnized. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  was  adequately  explained 
in  the  consideration  of  the  rule  within 
the  last  few  minutes.  It  simply  allows 
the  use  of  the  REA-financed  telephone 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  educa- 
tional TV  programs  over  those  lines  and 
facilities. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  at  the  proper 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  5  of  the  bill,  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties" to  insert  the  following:  "or  com- 
munity antenna,  television  system,  serv- 
ices, or  facilities  other  than  those 
intended  for  educational  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  of 
course  is  obviously  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  there  is  no  authority  granted 
to  enlarge  any  of  the  existing  powers 
except  in  the  case  of  the  educational 
programs. 

The  bill  was  inspired  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  where 
today  it  is  impossible  to  secure  direct 
televLsion  prc^rams  for  their  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  which 
would  include  a  college  and,  we  think, 
probably  would  include  hospitals  under 
certain  circumstances. 

I  realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  understand  how 
there  could  be  a  community  which  could 
not  receive  direct  television  programs, 
but  as  soon  as  you  get  into  an  area  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  a  broadcast- 
ing station  you  begin  to  find  exactly 
that  situation.  To  correct  that  condi- 
tion there  has  developed  a  rather  thriv- 
ing industry  in  some  sections  of  this 
Nation  known  as  Central  Antenna  Tele- 
vision where  some  entrepreneur  comes 
into  a  community  and  locates  the  highest 
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hill  and  on  it  builds  an  antenna  or 
tower.  Normally  it  may  be  100  feet  or 
200  feet,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
community  and  the;  amount  of  money 
he  is  willing  to  ir.vest  in  it,  but  the 
higher  he  builds  the  farther  awry  he 
can  get  acceptable  TW  siernals. 

Obviously  he  can  receive  signals  from 
a  much  greater  distance  than  can  the 
ordinary  private  individual  even  though 
he  has  an  antenna  on  his  roof.  The  in- 
dividual or  corporation  that  builds  the 
tower  normally  then  provides  trans- 
mission lines  to  the  homes  in  the  com- 
munity. Tlic  normil  charnie  in  my  area 
for  tapping  on  to  this  central  antenna  is 
?6  a  month.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
in  other  area.s.  The  householder  gets 
what  in  effect  is  city  reception  from  the 
TV  stations  that  are  F>ossibly  located 
200  or  300  miles  away,  and  in  that  way 
he  is  enabled  to  leceive  programs  he 
could  not  possibly  receive  with  his  own 
set  without  such  a  tower.  The  central 
antenna  operation.-;  are.  of  necessity, 
confined  to  the  towns  and  cities,  be- 
cause there  simply  is  no  way  to  make 
them  pay  anywhere  else. 

I  know  of  nothing  at  the  present  time 
that  would  preclude  any  of  these  people 
from  extending  their  lines  into  the  rural 
'i  areas  and  providing  for  rural  schools  the 
direct  service  that  tliis  bill  contemplates 
for  these  schools.  I;ut  the  sad  fact  is  it 
simply  does  not  pay  to  do  so.  The  sad 
fact  is  it  is  not  an  economically  sound 
investment  for  the;ie  central  antenna 
companies  to  provid?  rural  service,  and 
especially  rural  e-lucational  service. 
The  result  is  they  do  not  try  to  get  out 
of  the  cities  and  towns.  Large  areas  do 
not  have  the  opportjnity  to  get  educa- 
tional TV. 

There  is  no  purpos?  in  this  bill  to  sub- 
stitute REA-financed  lines  for  these  cen- 
tral antenna  systen.s.  We  only  hope 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  rural 
schools  to  get  a  service  no  one  wants  to 
provide. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  right  here 
that  in  the  telephone  program  of  the 
REA  there  are  more  han  twice  as  many 
privately  owned  stock  companies  as  there 
are  cooperatives.  Some  of  us  are  living 
under  the  impression  that  the  REA  lends 
money  only  to  cooperatives.  Some  of 
you  do  not  like  cooperatives,  so  you  are 
prejudiced  against  the  whole  program. 
For  each  cooperati/e  which  borrows 
money  for  the  extension  of  a  telephone 
system  under  the  REA  program  there 
are  two  privately  owried  stock  companies 
that  are  operating  en  money  from  the 
same  source  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest and  on  the  same  terms. 

This  pending  proposal  is  not  a  matter 
which  involves  stock  companies  versus 
cooperatives  or  cooperatives  versus  pri- 
vate companies  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  you  get  these 
TV  signals  to  the  riral  areas.  I  think 
in  a  good  many  rurtil  areas  these  c  jm- 
panies  and  these  cooperatives  which 
have  been  financed  by  the  REA  have 
lines  which  could  be  economically  used. 
They  cannot  carry  these  signals  on  the 
lines  as  they  now  exUi,  but  with  a  much 
less  expenditure  thar.  would  be  required 
in  building  up  a  completely  new  line  they 
can  convert  existing  lines  so  they  can 


carry  these  programs  out  to  our  rural 
schools.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
opportunity  in  the  world  for  them  to 
make  a  profit  on  it,  but  the  REA  Tele- 
phone Act  was  set  up  with  tlie  idea  of 
taking  modern  facilities  to  the  rural 
areas  and  making  them  available  to  our 
rural  people. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  as  far 
as  the  committee  knows,  only  some  five 
or  six  instances  in  the  United  States 
where  there  has  been  any  expression  of 
interest  in  doing  this,  but  I  think  there 
are  five  or  six  places  where  we  could 
move  acceptable  telephone  reception  out 
into  the  rural  areas  if  we  pass  this  bill. 
We  believe  that  is  a  highly  desirable 
thing  to  do.  and  we  would  like  to  do  it. 
We  do  not  want  it  to  interfere  with  any- 
body, corporation,  or  cooperative;  and  to 
make  absolutely  certain  there  will  be  no 
use  of  this  except  for  educational  pur- 
poses, I  shall  at  the  appropriate  time 
offer  the  amendment,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously read,  which  specifically  confines 
this  to  education  programs. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  a  rural  area  is 
defined.  I  have  forgotten  what  the 
population  is. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Fifteen  hundred. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Fifteen  hundred.  Un- 
der the  terms  and  the  definition  of  a 
rural  area,  would  a  community  antenna 
system  that  might  exist  in  a  town  of 
1,499  be  permitted  to  use  these  funds 
within  this  village  to  pipe  out  their  com- 
mimity  antenna  program  by  the  system 
they  could  set  up  imder  this  act? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  understand  that 
they  would,  for  the  reason  that  the 
original  loan  must  be  made  primarily  to 
provide  voice  communications,  so  obvi- 
ously the  original  establishment  of  a 
community  antenna  system  could  not  be 
financed  by  REA. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Now.  in  the  event  that 
an  educational  program  is  transmitted 
over  this  system,  would  it  not  be  logical 
to  assume  that  perhaps  it  might  be  ex- 
tended for  use  other  than  that?  Could 
you  confine  it  by  language  in  the  law? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  the  fear 
that  certain  Members  and  certain  inter- 
ested parties  had  of  the  original  bill,  the 
fear  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other 
purposes.  And,  It  is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  have  advised  the  House  that  1 
will,  as  quickly  as  we  reach  the  amend- 
ment stage,  offer  an  amendment  on  page 
2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "facilities" — 
which  is  a  limitation  incidentally — add- 
ing the  following  words,  and  these  are 
limitations:  "or  community  antenna 
television  services  or  facilities  other  than 
those  intended  for  educational  purposes." 
In  other  words,  we  limit  it  so  that  you 
carmot  use  it  for  purposes  other  than 
those  intended  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     Certainly. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  this  then  coiUd  not 
be  used  as  a  justification,  in  the  name  of 
education,  for  beefing  up  the  transmis- 
sion lines?  Is  there  any  information 
that  has  come  to  the  committee  that  any 
request  would  be  made  by  any  operating 
company  or  cooperative  for  the  express 
purpose  of  beefing  up  transmission  lines 
to  carry  these  programs? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
fer to  electric  transmission  lines? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  does  not  amend 
the  electric  provision  of  the  law  at  all. 
It  relates  sojely  to  telephone  systems. 
And.  there  is  nothing  that  I  tliink  of  in 
terms  of  transmission  Imes  in  connection,, 
with  the  rural  telephone  system 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
rcntlcman.  there  is  nothing  involved  here 
enlarging  that  program,  at  least,  beefing 
up  the  expenditure  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone service  for  caiTying  this  tj-pe  of  a 
program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  would  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  loans  to  telephone 
companies  and  cooperatives  that  were 
otherwise  financed  by  REA  for  the  prep- 
aration of  their  line,  or  whatever  is 
nccessarj' — and  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
mechanic  to  understand  just  what  has 
to  be  done — to  convey  these  signals  to 
educational  institutions;  yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Have  there  been  any 
estimates  as  to  the  additional  cost? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  estimate  is  that  it 
will  not  require  any  additional  money 
because  there  are  only  five  or  six  known 
instances  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  any  interest  at  all  expressed  in 
it,  and  we  do  understand  that  they  are  in 
a  position  to  put  these  lines  in.  if  they 
have  the  authority.  At  the  present  time 
the  REA-financed  lines,  that  is,  the  lines 
belonging  to  either  a  company  or  a  co- 
operative that  is  receiving  REA  financing, 
are  the  only  lines  in  the  United  States 
that  are  prohibited,  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned,  from  carry- 
ing these  vciT  fine  programs.  Now,  there 
are  State  regulations  in  some  of  the 
States  which  do  prohibit  it.  It  is  not 
prohibited  in  my  State,  but  I  am  sure 
there  are  certain  States  that  do.  But, 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  the  only  systems  that  cannot 
do  it  are  the  ones  getting  REA  financing. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  regard  to  this  bill.  I 
have  read  very  carefully  the  bill  itself, 
together  with  the  amendment  and  the 
report  of  the  committee.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent that  both  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment which  you  propose  to  offer  state 
that  they  are  facilities  intended  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Now,  the  question 
that  I  have  is  this,  that  once  one  of  these 
facilities  is  installed  for  educational 
purposes,  what  is  there  to  stop  the  RE.A — 
after  the  schools  are  closed  at  3:30  or  4 
o'clock  and  the  children  have  gone  home 
in  a  bus — what  is  to  stop  them  from  start- 
ing at  8  or  9  or  10  o'clock  from  running 
"Gunsmoke"  over  ttie.se  same  facilities? 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  same  thing  is 
there  to  stop  them  that  is  there  to  stop 
them  from  giving  service  in  a  town  of 
1,500  or  any  of  the  other  facilities  that 
are  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  or  language  in  the  amendment 
that  would  prevent  the  use  of  these  facil- 
ities for  commercial  purposes  once  they 
have  been  installed  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

That  is  the  reason  some  of  us  have 
looked  askance  at  this  bill.  This  bill 
has  been  drafted  very  carefully  to  put 
the  opening  wedge  in  to  allow  both  the 
companies  and  the  cooperatives  that  of- 
fer telephone  service  to  engage  in  the 
general  transmission  of  television  sig- 
nals. The  only  limitation  is  that  they 
originally  be  installed  for  educational 
purposes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  gentleman's  admission,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  I  had  not  real- 
ized just  how  far  these  people  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  providing  central 
antenna  television  service  wanted  to  go 
to  help  the  REA  and  the  REA  borrowers. 
I  want  to  give  the  House  my  word  that 
this  amendment  was — and  I  want  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
LOR],  to  listen  to  this  explanation — I 
want  the  House  to  understand  that  this 
amendment  was  written  by  and  very 
carefully  prepared  as  the  gentleman 
says — very  carefully  prepared — by  the 
attorneys  for  the  Central  Antenna  Tele- 
vision Association. 

We  were  requested  by  the  association 
and  not  by  the  REA  to  use  this  language. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  people  whom 
the  gentleman  fears  are  going  to  be  in- 
jured. It  is  not  the  language  of  the 
REA.  It  is  not  the  language  of  any 
group  seeking  to  expand  their  activi- 
ties. It  is  the  language  of  the  very  peo- 
ple— and  it  is  word  for  word  and  has  not 
been  changed,  not  even  by  a  comma — it 
is  the  language  that  was  requested  by 
the  very  people  whom  the  gentleman 
suggests  are  to  be  somehow  or  other  de- 
stroyed by  this  amendment. 

I  believe  these  gentlemen  are  not  only 
fair  to  their  opponents,  but  I  believe 
they  are  fair  to  themselves.  I  believe 
they  have  adequately  protected  them- 
selves. I  believe  they  have  come  in  and 
asked  for  a  reasonable  limitation.  As 
long  as  it  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  lim- 
itation, I  for  one — and  I  believe  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture— is  dis- 
posed to  try  to  grant  any  reasonable  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  ChairTian,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  going  a  pretty  long  way  when 
we  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  legislation  which  would  allow  any 
kind  of  use  of  these  facilities  after  4:30 
in  the  afternoon.  But  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  confine  the  use  of  these  facili- 
ties from  8:30  in  the  morning  until  4:30 
in  the  afternoon,  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  be  delighted  to  pass  on  it.  Of  course, 
I  would  hope  it  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  bill.  I  believe  we  have  a  bill  here 
which  should  pass.  I  think  we  have  a 
bill  here  that  is  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica.    It  cannot  do  anyone  any  harm. 


The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  REA.  It  has  the  approval  not 
only  of  the  cooperatives  and  the  private 
telephone  companies  who  would  be  ac- 
cepting a  burden  to  provide  this  service — 
but  also  of  the  very  companies  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Say- 
lor]  seeks  to  protect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcm  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
PoAGEl  about  the  apparent  unity  for  this 
bill,  and  also  the  history  of  the  proposal 
as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  lanraiace  and 
how  badly  it  is  needed.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  it  does.  I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman  ver>'  carefully  and,  un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  hear  the  rir.st  part 
of  the  gentleman's  discussion.  How- 
ever, based  upon  the  discussion  which 
I  have  heard  here.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  is  an  extension  of  service  for  the 
Community  Antenna  Television  Service, 
or  whether  it  :s  to  provide  such  facilities 
as  microwave  service  and  so  forth  for 
the  extension  of  telephone  service. 

Mr.  POAGE.     No.  it  is  neither. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  you  have 
b|cn  talking  j.bout  here  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  question  wa.s  raised  in  my 
ov.n  mind. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  I  regret  that 
the  gentlemen  did  not  hear  the  dis- 
cussion under  the  rule  or  hear  the  be- 
ginninp;  of  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  explanation  was 
made  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  extend  educational  television  throufih 
this  means.  I  am  interested  in  finding,' 
out  how  you  are  going  to  extend  it  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Unfortunately,  the 
gcntli  man  from  Arkansas  was  not  pres- 
ent when  the  matter  was  discussed.  The 
matter  under  immediate  discu.ssion  was 
the  amendment  that  I  expect  to  propose 
to  the  bill  ard  the  objections  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Saylor  1  which  did  not  bear  on  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  allow  those  rural  areas 
that  presently  cannot  receive  direct 
television  signals  of  acceptable  quality, 
to  provide  some  method  so  that  more  ac- 
ceptable signals  could  be  sent  to  the 
more  or  less  remote  areas,  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  clearly  to  limit  it  to  edu- 
cational purposes.  That  is  what  we 
started  out  to  do.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  no  objection  to  limiting 
it  to  exactly  what  we  intended.  The 
wording  of  the  amendment  is  the  word- 
ing of  the  Central  Antenna  Tclevi.sion 
people  and  meets  their  objections. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  The  gentle- 
man asked  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  There  are  many  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  do  not  receive  acceptable 
television  signals  because  they  are  too 
far  from  the  television  station.  In  most 
of  the  urban  areas  they  are  not  too  far 
away,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  they  have 


these  central  antenna  television  com- 
panies who  set  up  a  high  antenna  and 
pipe  the  programs  to  the  houses  in  the 
town.  They  do  not  find  it  profitable  to 
go  out  of  these  towns  because  it  is  simply 
not  a  profitable  operation  to  carry  those 
programs  15  or  20  miles  out  into  ti.e 
country.  The  result  is  the  companies  do 
not  do  it.  There  is  not  anybody  engaged 
in  that  business.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
is  not  one  single  instance  in  the  United 
States  where  anybody  is  engaged  in  it. 

There  arc.  however,  about  five  rural 
telephone  establishments  in  the  United 
States  who  have  said  that  if  they  had 
the  authority  they  would  provide  the 
.service  even  though  it  might  not  be  im- 
mediately profitable  to  do  so.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Ba«ic  Rural  Telephone  Act 
that  such  area  coverage  must  be  given. 
They  say  that  they  will  give  that  cover- 
age if  they  are  given  the  authority  to  do 
it.  This  bill  is  merely  an  effort  to  give 
tliem  the  authority  to  carry  that  service 
to  those  rural  homes.  We  believe  that 
we  have  limited  the  authority.  Nobody 
now  wants  to  perform  this  service.  These 
people  have  offered  to  perform  the  serv- 
ice and  the  bill  permits  them  to  perform 
the  .service.  If  we  defeat  the  bill  then  we 
will  have  said  that  there  is  nobody  who 
will  perform  this  service  and  the  ser\-ice 
will  not  be  performed.  It  comes  down  to 
a  question  as  simple  as  that. 

Here  is  a  way  to  have  the  service  per- 
formed. If  we  defeat  the  bill  we  will  be 
saying  that  the  service  will  not  be  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  he  is  not  helping 
me  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  criticizing;  I 
am  a.sking  for  information. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  is  the  gentleman 
asking? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield 
if  I  may  have  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  kind  of  service  is 
the  gentleman  talking  about? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  talking  about 
television  service. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  How  are  you  going  to 
extend  television  service  from  the  broad- 
casting station  to  the  locality  where  you 
are  going'' 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  question,  but  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning I  was  no  technician  or  expert,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is.  on  just 
what  to  call  these  lines  that  they  put 
on  their  poles  to  carry  these  programs. 
I  am  not  that  much  of  a  mechanic,  but 
I  do  know  you  can  put  up  Imes  to  carry 
TV  broadcasts.  I  do  know  that  these 
CAT  concerns  do  put  lines  from  their  an- 
tenna to  the  houses.  I  do  know  that 
the  same  kind  of  lines  can  be  carried  on 
the  poles  of  the  rural  telephone  com- 
panies out  to  these  rural  schoolhouses. 
but  it  ha.s  not  proven  to  be  profitable  in 
the  past  and  nobody  else  wants  to  do  it. 
The  gentleman  asked  me  the  mechanics 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  the  mechanics  of 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  have  some  time,  then? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  but  since  I  have  only 
5  minutes  more  I  think  I  had  better  let 
the  other  side  yield  first. 
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Mr.  HOE'VnN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  TaberI. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  looking  at  this  from  the  viewpoint 
of  what  kind  of  situation  we  all  would 
like  to  have.  I  am  a  little  afraid  this 
thing  would  permit  individuals  imder 
the  REA  to  go  in  and  operate  without 
any  control  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  the  broadcasting 
that  would  be  set  up  under  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  gone  into 
very  carefully,  as  we  ought  not  to  have 
or  attempt  to  have  a  setup  that  is  al- 
together different  from  what  most  of  us 
feel  there  should  be.  Frankly.  I  feel 
that  the  Federal  C^ommunications  Com- 
mission should  hf.ve  control  over  these 
things.  Unless  you  do  give  it  to  them 
you  are  going  to  make  a  great  mistake. 
You  are  going  to  have  two  outfits  trying 
to  do  the  job  that  one  ought  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  g^mtleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris  1,  if  he  wishes  to  con- 
tinue his  coUoqu}'  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  im- 
pose on  the  House,  but  I  camiot  develop 
this  in  2  minutes.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems here  that  wi;  should  clear  up.  and 
if  not,  I  will  have  to  enter  an  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Now  let  me  ask  some 
questions. 

Would  this  extend  to  a  rural  coopera- 
tive the  power  without  any  authority 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission— and  I  otserve  the  limitation  in 
the  bill — to  use  bx)sters  and  reflectors? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  gets  me 
in  deep  water  wnen  he  uses  scientific 
terms.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about 
boosters  than  I  do  about  medicine. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  try  to  educate 
the  gentleman  jmt  a  little  bit. 

We  got  into  a  serious  problem  in  the 
Northwest  by  letting  things  take  their 
course.  They  p  jt  in  operation  about 
1,800  extensions  of  service  by  boosters 
and  reflectors.  Out  in  the  Northwest, 
Montana,  and  out  through  there,  they 
did  this  in  an  effort  to  extend  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  signals  met  each  other  com- 
ing down  the  valley.  We  had  a  terribly 
difficult  problem  trying  to  straighten  it 
out.  As  I  say,  they  had  some  1,800  op- 
erations which  wi;re  getting  such  signals. 
It  was  a  controversial  problem. 

We  finally  wer?  able  to  do  something 
about  the  authority  of  boosters  and  re- 
flectors, but  we  d  d  not  tackle  the  CATV 
problem.  If  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to  the  kind  of  operation  that  would  ex- 
tend say,  a  community  television  opera- 
tion, in  other  words  where  you  have  one 
antenna  in  a  given  community  with 
wires  that  go  to  the  homes,  that  is  a 
community  anterna  television  operation. 
If  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  to  extend 
wires  out  into  the  country  to  rural  areas, 
or  to  have  one  cible  that  would  extend 
it  out  into  some  school,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  iiea. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  You  may  have  that  in 
mind,  but  that  is  not  how  I  read  the 


bill.  I  read  the  bill  to  say  that,  where 
you  have  the  words  "through  the  use  of 
electricity"  to  use  electrically  operated 
devices  for  this  purpose,  It  would  get  into 
what  is  being  used  by  the  telephone 
services,  and  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
a  microwave  to  extend  that  signal  out 
to  an  area,  this  is  used  all  the  time  by 
the  telephone  industry.  Then  that  is 
still  another  problem.  But,  if  you  are 
setting  up  a  program  here  that  would 
give  any  group — and  I  do  not  care  wheth- 
er it  is  cooperatives  or  anyone  else — leg- 
islative auxnority,  without  any  look  at  it 
whatsoever,  to  start  sending  boosters  and 
reflectors  out  into  the  country,  you  are 
going  to  And  yourself  in  another  terri- 
ble dilemma  all  down  the  line.  I  am 
just  trying  to  flnd  out  what  you  are  pro- 
posing to  do. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  with  the  help 
of  my  attorney  here.  I  may  be  able  to 
clarify  this  somewhat.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, that  is  the  amendments  with  the 
existing  law  reads,  that  it  shall  not  mean 
telegraph  services  or  facilities  or  radio 
broadcasting  services  or  facilities  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2(o)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

Broadcasting  under  the  terms  of  this 
act,  which  is  referred  to  there,  means, 
or  rather  it  defines  broadcasting  as  a 
means  of  dissemination  of  radio  commu- 
nications intended  to  be  received  by  the 
public  directly  or  by  the  int^mediary  of 
relay  stations.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
define  rather  clearly  the  operation  and 
the  type  of  thing  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  discussing,  unless  the 
booster  has  some  other  meaning  than  the 
relay  stations  and,  frankly,  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I,  very  frankly,  ob- 
served that  as  to  the  reception,  and  that 
is  what  really  confused  me  a  little  bit 
about  what  you  are  seeking  to  do.  I 
cannot  see  that  you  are  doing  anything 
here  except  extending  to  the  rural  co- 
operatives the  right  to  have  a  closed 
system  operation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
understand  it  to  mean. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  that  is  what  you  are 
doing,  then  I  have  no  objections. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  all  in  the  world 
I  understand  is  mvolved  here,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  far  more 
familiar  with  that  than  I  am. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  a  couple  of  more  minutes  to  pur- 
sue this  a  little  further. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  regret  having  to  take  the  time.  If  this 
is  merely  a  closed  circuit  operation,  that 
is,  purely  a  \^ire  operation,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
understand  it  to  be,  but  the  gentleman 
has  presented  some  technical  terms  and 
I  confess  I  do  not  know  the  technicalities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  let  me  read  what 
the  report  says.    The  report  reads: 

Service  whereby  voice  communication 
through  the  use  of  electricity  between  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  Is  the 
principal  Intended  use  thereof. 


Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  the  existing  law. 
That  Is  not  the  new  law.  That  is  the 
existing  law.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
under  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  HARJIIS.  That  is  the  definition 
of  telephone  service. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right,  and  this 
has  to  do  with  rural  telephone  service. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Now  I  see  you  then 
define  what  communications  means: 
"through  the  use  of  electricity  between 
the  transmitting  and  receiving  appara- 
tus, and  shall  include  all  telephone  lines, 
facilities,  or  systems  used  in  the  rendi- 
tion'iof  such  service." 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  not  changing 
that.  We  are  trying  to  make  this  read 
just  as  does  the  bill  which  came  from 
the  gentleman's  committee — I  believe  it 
came  from  the  gentleman's  committee — 
in  the  matter  of  the  definition  that  is 
now  in  the  statute  in  section  153  which 
provides : 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  un- 
less the  Congress  proposes  otherwise — 

"Wire  communication"  or  "comunlcation 
by  wire"  means  the  transmission  of  writing, 
signs,  signals,  pictures,  and  sounds  of  all 
kinds  by  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or  other  like 
connection  between  the  points  of  origin  and 
reception  of  such  transmission,  Including  all 
instrumentalities,  faculties,  apparatus,  and 
services  (among  other  things  the  receipt,  for- 
warding, and  delivery  of  communications) 
incidental  to  such  transmission. 

We  are  seeking  to  get  the  same  defini- 
tion here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  to  you  if  it 
is  what  is  referred  to  and  commonly 
known  as  closed-circuit  operation  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  it.  but  if  it  gets  into 
anything  beyond  that  I  would  have 
serious  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
IMr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  certainly  not  hold  myself  out  as 
being  specifically  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  legislation,  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1;  however,  in 
listening  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  would  say  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  extend  to  REA  any  au- 
thority in  the  area  of  communications 
dealing  with  microwave;  nor  does  it  ex- 
tend to  REA  any  authority  in  the  area 
that  is  referred  to  as  "booster  stations"; 
nor  does  it  extend  to  REA  any  authority 
in  the  area  of  satellite  stations  for  re- 
broadcasting.  It  simply  extends  to  REA 
authority  to  lend  in  the  existing  author- 
ity where  they  can  lend  other  telephone 
services  to  cooperatives  and  to  telephone 
corporations.  There  is  no  extension  of 
authority  as  to  the  eligibility  of  cooper- 
atives or  companies,  but  there  is  an  ex- 
tension of  authority  as  to  the  services 
within  otherwise  eligible  cooperatives  or 
corporations  as  to  service  which  is  not 
now  authorized  and  which  could  be  es- 
tablished in  the  concept  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  mentioned;  that 
is,  a  closed-system  type  of  service,  and 
amending  the  existing  law  that  permits 
loans  for  the  transmission  of  signals 
which  are  not  limited  to  that  of  voice  but 
to  signals  and  pictures  and  related  sig- 
nals or  the  facilities  vising  the  signals  to 
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extend  that  service  beyond  that  of  sim- 
ple voice,  which  we  would  understand,  of 
course,  as  telephone  service.  This  would 
permit  lendiiig  on  the  part  of  REA  to 
cooperatives  and  corporations  in  the  tele- 
phone service  and  permit  these  organiza- 
tions to  extend  the  service  to  the  point  of 
establishing  other  lines;  or  these  organi- 
zations would  be  permitted  to  transmit 
a  signal  that  would  be  an  equivalent. 
We  extend  that  as  a  TV  signal,  but,  as 
we  considered  this  legislation  in  com- 
mittee, it  is  certainly  not  our  under- 
standing that  this  goes  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  an  REA  telephone  service  or 
company  to  which  the  REA  loans,  to  put 
themselves  in  the  broadcasting  business 
with  the  TV  signals,  or  permitting  the 
transmission  of  TV  from  point  to  point 
through  microwave  or  any  of  the  asso- 
ciated facilities  to  implement  the  micro- 
wave transmission.  It  would  permit 
them  the  simple  authorization  over  lines 
which  are  established  on  the  land,  you 
might  say,  this  type  of  service  within  the 
area  now  served  by  that  telephone  com- 
pany and  particularly  for  the  service  of 
educational  use. 

I  think  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was,  I  am  sure,  to  some 
of  us  a  little  less  than  clear  because  we 
are  not  all  conversant  with  the  terms 
used;  however,  I  think  out  of  that  col- 
loquy came  a  clear  understanding,  cer- 
tainly on  my  part,  that  the  reference 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  made 
was  to  a  closed  circuit,  for  that  is  our 
understanding  of  this  type  of  service.  It 
Is  not  our  intenion  by  the  language  in 
this  bill,  as  proposed,  to  give  REA  tele- 
phone lines  any  authority  whatsoever  ex- 
cept to  transmit  by  wire  service  and  by 
line  within  their  area  a  TV  signal  for  the 
service  within  the  area,  particularly  for 
educational  purposes.  I  hope  my  com- 
ments may  have  helped  to  clarify  the 
situation  somewhat,  but  I  would  again 
say  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  reading  this  bill,  it 
is  written  in  a  manner  that  is  sufficiently 
vague.  I  am  sure,  to  leave  more  than  one 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who 
have  followed  this  discussion.  Pinning 
it  down,  do  I  understand  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
that  this  is  in  fact  to  be  restricted  to 
closed  circuits  as  that  applies  to  any 
television  operation  that  will  be  devel- 
oped from  it? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  That  is  certainly  my 
understanding.  All  we  are  proposing  to 
do  by  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
amend  the  bill,  as  the  gentleman  will 
note  on  what  v/e  might  say  is  a  broad- 
ening of  the  definition  of  the  words 
"telephone  service,"  and  to  define  them 
so  that  included  in  the  definition  would 
be  the  authority  to  transmit  other  than 
just  voice;  that  is.  to  transmit  a  signal 
that  would  give  a  picture  on  a  screen. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  On  two  occasions,  as 
this  particular  question  arose,  we  have 
heard  as  a  reply,  "It  is  my  understand- 
ing that."  If  it  is  an  understanding.  I 
would  like  to  know,  at  least  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  restricted  to  closed  circuits,  not  a 
question  of  what  someone's  understand- 
ing is,  because  this  is  a  very  important 
point  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  can  only  go  to  the  point  of 
saying  what  I  believe  and  honestly  think. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
write  it  into  the  legislation  we  do  not 
want  the  REA  in  the  television  business. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  member  of  the  committee  to 
put  the  REA  in  tlie  television  business. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  making  leg- 
islative history  on  this  bill  is  concerned, 
may  I  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  no  intention  whatsoever  of  putting  the 
REA  in  the  television  business.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  definition  of  "telephone  service," 
which  appears  in  that  portion  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  authorizing 
loans  for  the  development  of  a  rural 
telephone  service.  The  bill  docs  not 
change  any  of  the  requirements  respect- 
ing REA  rural  telephone  lines,  and  leaves 
without  change  the  definition  of  rural 
areas  and  the  requirements  for  all  the 
area  coverage  and  the  prohibition  of 
loans  for  telegraph  facilities  or  radio 
broadcasting  activities  or  facilities. 
There  would  continue  to  be  expressly 
excluded  from  permissible  financing  tel- 
ephone property  for  radio  or  television 
broadcast  facilities.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
I  am  also  sure  this  is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  pointing  out  it  is 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  simply  define  "telephone  service,"  and 
to  leave  in  the  limitations  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  law.  including  the  prohibi- 
tion in  reference  to  these  concerns, 
cooperative  or  corporate,  to  engage  in 
broadcasting.  That  is  written  in  the  law 
as  plain  as  we  know  how  to  write  it.  and 
we  are  not  trying  to  change  that. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  state  that  he  is  in  accord 
with  our  joint  observation  that  that  is 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture- 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  further  that 
this  bill  would  not  open  up  a  new  field 
of  REA  financing  for  a  new  industry, 
but  would  be  a  matter  of  enabling  REA 
to  take  care  of  its  telephone  borrowers' 
needs  in  providing  a  sei-vioefcwhich  tele- 
phone organizations  will  normally  be 
called  upon  to  provide. 

Since  loans  by  REA  may  be  made 
only  in  an  amount  established  annually 
by  Congress,  and  since  any  loans  which 
might  be  made  as  the  result  of  this  ex- 
panded definition  of  telephone  service 
would  come  within  such  limitation, 
there  would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 


United  States  as  the  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  specifically  un- 
derstood that  we  are  only  bringing  the 
definition  up  to  date  and  nothing  else, 
and  there  is  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
expanding  the  services  of  the  REA  in 
the  field  of  television  as  the  term  is  gen- 
erally understood. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrvas  assembled.  That  section 
203  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  924).  Is  amended  by 
striking;  out  subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  In- 
Berting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(at  As  used  in  this  subchapter,  the  term 
telephoMe  service'  shaU  be  deemed  to  mean 
any  communication  service  for  the  trans- 
mission of  voice,  sounds,  signals,  pictures, 
writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds  through  the  use 
of  electricity  between  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  appar.Ttus,  and  fhall  Include  all 
telephone  lines,  facilitie.s.  or  systems  used  in 
the  rendition  of  surh  service:  but  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  mean  telegraph  services  or  facili- 
ties, or  radio  broadcasting  services  or  facili- 
ties within  the  meaning  of  section  153 (o) 
of  title  47  (section  3(o)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended)." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "subchapter"  and 
Insert  "title". 

Page  2,  line  C.  strike  out  "153(oi  of  title 
47  (section". 

Page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  "amended  i"  and 
insert  "amended". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puace:  P.ige  2. 
line  5,  after  ■■facilities."  Insert  "or  commu- 
nity antenna  television  system  services  or 
facilities  other  than  those  intended  for  edu- 
cational purposes,". 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  informed  the  commit- 
tee earlier  that  I  would  offer.  This  is 
the  amendment  which  I  pointed  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
prepared  by  and  offered  at  the  .'sugges- 
tion and  requet^t  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
Central  Antenna  people.  It  is  offered 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question 
that  this  bill  does  not  extend  the  powers 
of  the  REA-financcd  telephone  com- 
panies or  cooperatives  to  go  into  any 
other  type  of  business.  This  leaves  all 
of  the  limitations  that  are  in  existing 
law  and  specifically  adds  the  further 
words  that  loans  shall  not  include  com- 
munity antenna  telephone  system  serv- 
ices or  facilities  other  than  those  in- 
tended for  educational  purposes. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  bond 
required  of  those  who  borrow  the  money 
that  they  will  not  run  this  system  at 
midnight  or  try  in  some  way  to  evade 
the  law.  I  cannot  see  how  anybody  can 
make  any  money  by  evading  this  law. 
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and  I  do  not  thinJi  there  is  any  danger  of 
anybody  getting  into  business  without 
any  prospects  of  making  any  money. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  amendment.  It  is  a  clarifying 
amendment.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  ready  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr, 

"  POAGEl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poace:  After  "fa- 
cilities" Insert  "such  services  and  facilities 
shall  be  limited  to  closed  circuit  television 
operations." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  heard  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGEl  state  that 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  carries  out,  as  I 
understand  the  use  of  the  term,  exactly 
what  we  are  intending  to  do.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
ready  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  1,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Price) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Dent. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10708) 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  communication  service  for  the 
transmission  of  voice,  sounds,  signals, 
pictures,  writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds 
through  the  use  of  electricity,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  642.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  again 
on  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING   WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  in  connection  with 
the  program  for  next  week.  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
AND  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  House  to  be 
adjourned  on  Monday  next? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No;  un- 
til Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  11721. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  about 
a  month  and  a  half,  the  Fourth  of  July 
to  be  exact,  all  Americans  will  hail  the 
founding  of  our  free  democracy  by  rais- 
ing proudly  our  fiag  of  red,  white,  and 


blue.  Today,  the  17th  of  May.  another 
bastion  of  freedom  Ls  raising  its  own  flag 
of  red.  white,  and  blue  as  a  proud  symbol 
for  the  world  to  see.  I  refer  to  "syttende 
mai" — independence  day  in  Norway 
This  is  the  148th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Norwegian  Constitution,  a 
document  that  has  lived  through  iissault 
and  occupation,  only  to  emerge  stronger 
than  ever. 

It  is  a  proud  day  for  Norwegians.  It 
should  be  a  proud  day  for  all  of  the  free 
world.  The  May  Day  parades  of  the 
Communists  receive  much  publicity  each 
year,  but  a  much  more  appropriate 
parade  for  the  free  press  of  the  world 
to  headline  would  be  the  annual  parade 
of  children  in  Oslo  today. 

This  celebration  of  fun  and  merriment 
starts  soberly  in  church.  Norwegians  are 
a  religious  people  and  many  of  us  m  this 
coimtry  received  our  firm  religious  back- 
ground from  those  rigid  traditions. 

There  will  be  prayers  of  thankfulness 
for  deliverance  from  the  evils  that  have 
threatened,  but  never  conquered,  these 
people.  The  Norwegians  were  assaulted 
by  the  Germans  in  the  1930's  and  dis- 
played an  unmatched  bravery  during 
World  War  II.  We  must  remember  the 
underground,  the  courage  m  combat,  as 
these  freedom -loving  people  defied  to- 
talitarianism. The  p>ostwar  construction 
was  painful,  but  the  determined  Nor- 
v.egians  made  it.  Even  today,  their 
proud  flag  waves  in  the  very  shadow  of 
danger,  on  the  border  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

The  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Norway  are  great.  This  fact  was  evi- 
denced again  last  week  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  state  dinner  for 
Nor\^'egian  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
hardsen.  The  Prime  Minister  noted  that 
there  is  hardly  a  family  left  m  Norway 
that  cannot  claim  relatives  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  those  relatives  are  in  the 
Midwest,  including  my  beloved  Minne- 
sota. My  own  ancestry  is  traced  in  part 
to  Non^-ay.  through  a  Norwegian -born 
father  and  a  Swedish  mother.  Dad 
brought  with  him  the  strength  and  vision 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Norwegian 
people.  Joe  Langen,  now  retired,  con- 
tinues to  display  his  independent  think- 
ing and  on  occasion  even  fails  to  be 
impressed  by  the  opinions  put  forth  by 
his  Congressman  son.  A  man  of  physical 
as  well  as  mental  strength,  he  still  takes 
a  daily  swim  as  long  as  the  Minnesota 
weather  permits. 

Minnesota  has  another  Noi-wegian  tie 
that  has  been  disputed  for  years,  but  is 
believed  true  py  Norwegian  and  other 
scholars  around  the  world.  A  mass  de- 
fection from  the  Norse  colonies  in  Green- 
land to  the  North  American  mainland  in 
1342  caused,  as  the  story  goes,  an  ex- 
pedition to  be  formed  tb  search  for  the 
lost  colonists.  It  left  Norway  by  royal 
decree,  probably  in  1355.  At  least  a  part 
of  this  expedition  is  known  to  have  ex- 
plored Hudson  Bay,  probably  during  the 
years  1360  and  1362.  A  party  of  men 
are  reported  to  have  made  their  way  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  Miruiesota.  by  the  direct 
and  relatively  easy  route  along  the  Nel- 
son River.  Lake  Winnipxeg,  and  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  The  now  famous 
Kennsington  Runestone  was  discovered 
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near  Alexandria,  Minn.,  in  1898.  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  visit  to  the  area  in  1362 
by  a  party  of  22  Norwegians  an^  8  Goths. 

Controversy  may  continue  afcout  the 
runestone's  authenticity,  but  the  Viking 
expeditions  and  the  immigrations  in  the 
years  that  followed  are  full  evidence  that 
the  sturdy  Norwegians  played  a  large 
role  in  developing  America  as  it  is  today. 

In  Minnesota,  we  are  celebrating  tlie 
600th  anniversary  of  the  Runestone.  In 
Norway  today,  they  are  celebrating  the 
148th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution.  In  Washington  today,  we 
salute  these  gallant  and  free  people. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Having  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  second  largest  Nor- 
wegian city  in  the  world,  second  only  to 
Oslo,  I  want  to  concur  wholeheartedly 
in  the  statement  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  regarding  his 
ancestral  country.  Speaking  from  years 
of  close  association,  there  certainly  are 
no  finer  people  anywhere  than  the  Nor- 
wegians and  their  descendants  in  our 
State. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  I  can  accept  the  compli- 
ment in  their  behalf  with  grace. 


Yes,  we  love  with  fond  devotion 

This  our  land  that  looms 
Rugged,  storm -scarred,  o'er  the  ocean. 

With  her  thousand  homes. 


And,   as  warrior  sires   have  made 
Wealth  and  fame  increase. 

At  the  call  we  too  will  aid  her. 
Armed  to  guard  her  peace. 


her 


NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  148th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Norwegian  Constitution  of  May 
17.  The  Constitution  which  was  adopted 
that  day  in  May  has  served  the  Nor- 
wegian people  ever  since  as  a  model  for 
democratic  government.  Even  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Swedish  King  the 
Norwegians  continued  to  press  for  their 
independence  and  used  the  Constitution 
of  May  17  as  their  talking  point. 

The  fierce  independent  spirit  of  the 
Norwegians  is  expressed  most  clearly  in 
the  words  of  their  pet  and  champion  of 
independence,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  in 
the  Norwegian  national  anthem: 
Yes.  we  love  with  fend  devotion 

This,  the  land  that  looms 
Rugged,  storm-scarred,  oer  the  ocean. 

With  her  thousand  homes.  ,  • 

Love  her.  In  our  love  recalling 

Those  who  gave  us  birth. 
And  old   tales   which   night.    In  falling, 

Brings  as  dreams  to  earth. 

Norseman,   whatsoe'er   thy  station, 

Thank  thy  God.  whose  power 
Willed  and  wrought  the  land's  salvation 

In  her  darkest  hour. 

All  our  mothers  sought  with  weeping 

And  our  sires  in  fight, 
God  has  fashioned,  in  his   keeping. 

Till  we  gained  our  right. 


ITALY   WANTS   EMIGRANTS   TO 
RETURN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  a 
number  of  bills  introduced  recently  in 
the  House  and  in  the  other  body  propose 
to  increase  the  size  of  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  there  appeared  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  a  most 
enlightening  article  regarding  Italy's 
need  for  the  return  of  those  Italian  emi- 
grants who  left  that  country  in  the  past. 

The  article  confirms  the  impression  of 
many  of  us  who  have  surveyed  the  in- 
ternational migration  situation  for  years, 
namely,  that  the  booming  economy  of 
Europe  needs  workers  urgently,  while  thi.s 
country  still  suffers  from  unemploy- 
ment or — in  other  word.s — from  a  sur- 
plus of  manpower,  temporary,  I  hope. 

It  appears  to  me  in  the  light  of  the 
article  and  information  reaching  us 
from  other  countries  that  to  pass  legisla- 
tion opening  wider  the  doors  leading  to 
the  United  States  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  unfriendly  act  toward  the  many 
countries  of  Europe,  particularly  the 
countries  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket who  not  only  wish  to  retain  within 
their  borders  their  manpower,  but  to 
procure  more  workers  from  abroad. 

The  article  that  I  referred  to  follows : 

Italy    Begins   Drive    To    Lure    Back    Native 

Technicians  Living  Aeroad 

(By  Leo  J.  Wollemborg) 

Rome — The  Italian  state  oil  agency  re- 
ceni:y  issued  a  public  appeal  to  Italian 
technicians  and  skilled  worker.?  who  have 
found  employment  abroad,  inviting  them  to 
return  and  announcing  that  it  had  jobs  for 
more  than  1,800  of  them. 

The  appeal,  prominently  printed  in  the 
major  national  pipers,  rellects  the  continu- 
ing expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  ENI 
(Ente  N.'.zionale  Icimcarburi  i  as  well  as  the 
marked  flair  of  its  dynamic  boss,  En- 
rico Mattel.  But  it  must  also  be  viewed  in 
the  broader  context  of  the  startling  changes 
that  have  taken  place  In  Italy  over  the  last 
few  years. 

Traditionally  Italy  has  been  known  fur 
her  large  surplus  of  ma::p^\>.•er  which  w.a.s 
feeding  both  a  high  level  of  unemployment 
at  home  and  a  steady  stream  of  emigration 
abroad.  In  more  recent  times,  however,  the 
country  has  become  an  exporter  of  capital 
and  know-how  as  well. 

EXPANSION  THREATENED 

Now  the  quickening  industrial  growth,  un- 
attended by  an  adequate  Increase  in  school 
and  vocational  training  facihties,  has  led 
to  a  shortage  of  skilled  personnel,  which  In 
turn  threatens  to  become  the  main  stum- 
bling block  to  further  expansion. 


In  the  underdeveloped  areas,  there  are 
BtiU  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed;  but  most  of  them  are 
unskilled  and  often  Illiterate  laborers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  want  ads  sections  of  the 
northern  dallies  (particularly  In  the  Mllan- 
Turln-Genoa  "industrial  triangle")  are  full 
of  Job  offers  for  trained  workers  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  mctalworking.  mechanical 
engineering,  chemical  and  electrical  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  overall  deficit  of 
Industrial  cadres  already  tops  the  300.000 
mark  (over  200,000  skilled  workers  and  about 
100  000  executive.^) ,  while  shortages  if 
trained  manpower  are  beginning  to  devekp 
in  .'^uch  other  sectors  as  transportation  and 
other  service  activities. 

Conservative  projections  indicate  that  by 
1075  Italy  will  need  10  million  skilled  work- 
ers (as  against  the  4.5  million  of  today), 
almost  4  million  Junior  technicians  (there 
Is  Just  about  1  million  of  them  now)  and 
almost  2  5  million  senior  technlclar.s  nnd 
executives  (as  against  half  a  million  today  j. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED, 
THROUGH  FREE-ENTERPRISE  ON 
A  VOLUNTARY  BASIS,  WITHOUT 
GOVERNMENT   CONTROL 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Fk.i-ida  !Mr.  Cramer  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  -H.R.  11794>  that 
will  provide  protection  against  the  cost 
of  medical  care  for  every  a^cd  American 
who  desires  its  benefits. 

My  bill  is  entirely  voluntary'  and  is 
based  on  the  sound  premise  that  the 
American  people  are  better  qualified 
ih.an  Federal  bureaucrats  to  spend  their 
own  money  and  to  determine  exactly 
what  kind  of  medical  protection,  if  any, 
that  they  need.  It  recognizes  that  there 
is  an  e.xi.stin','  need  for  assistance  to  some 
of  our  aged  population,  and  that  it  is  a 
problem  national  in  scope.  It,  there- 
fore, treats  the  problem  as  such  by  pro- 
vidm.E?  that  Federal  assistance  shall  come 
from  the  general  revenues,  as  any  ade- 
quate health  plan  must,  by  spreading  the 
burden  anicng  all  the  taxpayers  instead 
of  loading  it  upon  the  backs  of  only  those 
who  pay  social  .security— many  of  whom 
are  least  able  to  pay. 

My  bill  is  so  simple  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly amaze  the  bureaucrats  and 
confound  the  welfare-staters.  It  pro- 
vides for  thoi^e  who  pay  taxes  a  tax  credit 
for  the  cost  of  medical  care  insurance, 
not  to  exceed  $125  per  individual  and 
thus  allow.s  such  ix'rsons  who  pay  taxes 
to  finance  their  own  health  insurance 
programs. 

This  tax  credit  will  be  available  to  any 
individual,  age  65  or  over  who  buys 
health  insurance  for  himself  or  his 
spouse,  or  to  any  relative  who  buys  in- 
surance for  an  individual  over  65,  or  by 
an  employer  who  follows  the  growing 
practice  of  buying  insurance  for  retiring 
employees  over  65. 
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To  refute  false  claims  on  King-Ander- 
son  (social  security  approach)    and  to 


compare  it  with  the  Cramer  bill — H.R. 
11794 — the  following  table  is  furnished: 


General  coinparhon  of  Kiuij-Ari<hrson  and  the  Cramer  Inlh  {H.R.  11794) 
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All  that  an  eligible  indivicjal  has  to 
do  is  to  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return 
for  each  year.  My  bill  provides  that  the 
Treasury  shall  issue  a  simple,  easy-to- 
prepare  return  for  this  purpose.  Each 
individual  who  files  a  Federal  income  tax 
return  and  owes  a  tax  can  deduct  as  a 
credit  from  the  tax  due  the  cost  of  the 
premiums  on  one  of  the  approved  plans 
in  an  amount  up  to  $125  per  individual, 
or  $250  per  married  couple.  This  provi- 
sion allows  these  individuals  to  spend 
their  own  money  rather  than  pay  it  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  so  that  bureaucrats 
can  select  a  compulsory  policy  for  them, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  clearly 
diminished  by  the  cost  of  bureaucratic 
overhead. 

In  the  case  of  those  individuals  who 
file  a  return  and  whose  tax  is  less  than 
$125,  however,  or  who  owe  no  tax  at  all 
and  so  indicate  by  filing  the  simplified 
return,  they  will  receive  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  a  medical  care  insur- 
ance certificate  which  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  premiuins  on  a  medical  care 
policy  and  which  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  Treasury  in  an  amoiint  not  to  ex- 
ceed $125  when  the  insurance  carrier 
presents  it  for  payment.  For  example: 
A  person  owes  the  Goverrmient  an  in- 
come tax  of  $75.  He  files  a  return,  the 
$75  is  forgiven,  and  he  receives  a  cer- 
tificate worth  $50.  He  then  uses  both 
the  cash  and  the  certificate  to  buy  a 
policy  approved  by  this  bill.  A  further 
example:  A  married  couple  owes  no  tax. 
They  file  a  simplified  return  and  receive 
from  the  Treasury  a  certificate  worth 
$250,  which  they  use  to  buy  an  approved 
policy.  The  Treasury  then  pays  the  in- 
surance carrier  $250  upon  the  submission 
of  the  certificate. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  elderly 
people  who  now  have  policies  providing 
medical  care  which  in  their  judgment 
are  adequate  and  satisfactory  even 
though  they  may  not  technically  comply 
with  the  coverage  specified  in  either  of 
the  programs  rccomn  ended  by  my  bill. 

Tliey  are.  after  all.  the  best  judges  of 
their  needs  and  how  their  own  monev 
should  be  spent  and  ought  to  be  entitled 
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to  the  same  tax  credit  available  to  those 
who  elect  to  take  one  of  the  prescribed 
policies.  I  have,  therefore,  provided  that 
such  people  are  entitled  to  the  same 
tax  credit  up  to  $i:5  per  person,  or  $250 
for  a  married  couple,  by  allowing  them 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
for  health  insurance,  the  benefits  of 
w  hich  are  substantiaUy  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  the  two  plans  mentioned  in 
my  bill. 

There  are  also  undoubtedly  some  elder- 
ly people  of  self-reliance  and  private  in- 
itiative, who  have  compunctions  against 
any  form  of  insurance  at  all  and  who  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  pay  their  own 
cost  of  medicare  out  of  pocket  and  re- 
trieve part  of  the  cost  thereof  by  deduct- 
ing it  as  an  allowable  medical  expense 
under  the  income  tax  laws.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  people  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  do  so,  or  why  they  should 
be  penalized.  There  is  no  justification 
for  making  this  a  compulsory  insurance 
program. 

I  have,  therefore,  provided  in  my  bill 
that  such  people,  or  their  relatives,  who 
are  taxpayers,  can  deduct  as  a  tax  credit 
the  cost  of  medical  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year,  not  to  exceed  $125  per 
individual,  or  $250  per  couple.  Such  in- 
dividuals can  then  deduct  the  balance 
of  their  expense  paid  for  allowable  medi- 
cal care  under  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code— title  26,  United 
States  Code,  section  213.  This  section 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  quite 
generous  in  allowing  such  deductions 
from  taxable  income  for  individuals  65 
years  or  over  without  regard  to  the  so- 
called  3 -percent  rule  which  apphes  to 
ordinary  taxpayers.  This  section  is  as 
follows: 

Sfc  213.   MED1C.^L,   DE^■T.^L.   etc.,  Expe.vses. 

Ig)  M.AxiMrM  Limitation  if  Taxpayeh  or 
Spouse  Has  Att.uned  Age  65  and  Is  Dis- 
abled.— 

(  1 )  Special  rule. — Subject  to  tlie  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2),  the  deduction  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  $15,000,  if  the  taxpayer  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  and   Is   disabled,   or   if  his  spouse  has 


attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  and  U  disabled  and  If  his 
spouse  does  not  make  a  separate  return  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

(B)  $30,000,  If  both  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse  have  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  are  dis- 
abled and  If  the  taxpayer  flies  a  Joint  return 
with  his  spouse  under  section  601S. 

(2)  Amounts  taxjen  into  account. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( l » — 

(A)  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  for  medical  care,  other  than 
amounts  paid  for — 

(1)  his  medical  care,  if  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
and  Is  disabled,  or 

(in  the  medical  care  of  his  spouse,  if 
the  spouse  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  Is  disabled, 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
lent  that  such  amounts  do  not  exceed  the 
maximum  limitation  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  which  would  (but  for  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection)  apply  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year; 

(Bl  If  the  t;%xpayer  has  attained  the  age 
of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
and  is  disabled,  amounts  paid  by  him  during 
the  taxable  year  for  his  medical  care  shall 
be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  do  not  exceed  $15,000;  and 
(C)  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has 
attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  and  is  disabled,  amounts 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  medical  care  of  his  spouse  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  do  not  exceed  $15,000. 

(3)  Meaning  of  disabled. — For  purposes 
of  parrtgraph  (I) .  an  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  disabled  if  he  Is  unable  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  any  medically  determinable 
phj'sical  or  mental  impairment  which  can  be 
expected  to  result  In  death  or  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  iiideflnlte  duration.  An  Indi- 
vidual shall  net  be  considered  tc  be  disabled 
uniCE.i  he  furnishes  proof  of  the  existence 
thereof  in  £uch  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  require. 

(4j  Determination  of  status. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  determination  as 
to  whether  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  Is 
disabled  shall  be  made  as  of  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  except  that  if 
his  spouse  dies  during  such  taxable  year 
such  determination  shall  be  made  with  re- 
8f)ect  to  his  spouse  as  of  the  time  of  such 
death.  As  amended  September  2.  1958, 
Public  Law  85-866.  title  I,  sections  16,  17(a), 
(b).  72  Stat.  1613:  May  14  1960,  Public  Law 
86-470,   section   3(a),   74   Stat.    133. 

My  bill  imposes  no  pauper's  oatli  and 
thus  no  income  limitations  with  regard 
to  benefits,  and  I  think  none  in  this  ap- 
proach, limited  to  $125  per  person,  is 
warranted.  I  have,  therefore,  imposed 
no  means  test,  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  cost  of  administering  such  a 
test  is  greater  than  the  saving,  and  the 
largest  number  of  citizens  over  65,  over 
three -fourths,  have  so  little  income  that 
they  pay,  after  deductions,  no  taxes.  ^ 
Further,  tax  credits  have  traditionally 
been  across  the  board. 

There  are  in  1962  approximately  17 
millions  of  people  in  this  age  bracket: 
13.75  million  of  whom  are  beneficiaries 
of  old-age  survivors  disability  insurance; 
five-tenths  of  a  million  others  who  are 
railroad  retirees,  and  about  3  million 
covered  by  neither  and  thus  not  covered 
by  King-Anderson.  Current  statistical 
income  data  on  these  people  is  either 
not  available  or  not  complete.    However. 
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according  to  oflBcial  Government  publi- 
cations, there  were,  as  of  March  1960. 
15,641,000  civilians  65  or  older,  composed 
of  7,058,000  men  and  8,583,000  women— 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  "Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States:  1961,"  page 
266.    This  source  also  indicates  that  in 

1959  there  were  12,955,000  such  people 
who  had  a  median  income,  which  ex- 
cludes any  evaluation  of  net  worth,  of 
$1,076. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  in  the 
calendar  year  1959,  there  were  6,712,000 
taxpayers  65  years  or  older  who  filed 
FederaHncome  tax  returns — determined 
by  those  claiming  exemptions  for  old 
age,  $1,200  per  taxpayer,  or  for  old  age 
and  blindness,  $1,800  per  taxpayer— 
"Statistics  of  Income:  1959,"  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, table  14,  page  59. 

Of  this  number,  3.298,000  paid  some 
tax,  which  means  that  their  taxable 
incomes — exclusive  of  such  totally  or 
partially  tax-free  sources  as  social  se- 
curity— exceeded  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions— see  title  26,  United  States  Code, 
sections  151  and  213.  for  the  amounts 
allowable.  The  remaining  3,414,000  were 
required  to  file  returns  but  paid  no  tax 
bebause  combined  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions exceeded  their  taxable  income. 
The  difference  between  the  number  of 
15,641,000  people  65  or  more  as  of  March 

1960  and  the  above  number  of  6.712,000 
who  filed  1959  returns  is  8,929,000,  whose 
Income  was  apparently  too  small  to  re- 
port. This  would  seem  to  agree  with 
the  above-reported  median  of  $1,076. 
These  figures  would  also  suggest  that 
the  number  of  older  people  with  sub- 
stantial taxable  income  is  perhaps  rela- 
tively small,  although  undetermined: 
and  that  the  majority  of  them  are  of 
relatively  modest  means,  although  many 
of  them  have  nontaxable  or  partially 
nontaxable  income  in  addition  thereto, 
such  as  social  security  annuities,  rail- 
road retirement  armuities,  and  veterans' 
disability  pensions. 

The  benefits  of  my  bill  are  superior  to 
the  inadequate  and  misleading  King- 
Anderson  bill  sponsored  by  the  sidminis- 
tration.  I  will  include  a  comparison  of 
the  main  features  of  the  two  plans  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  will 
cite  just  a  few  examples  here: 

First.  The  King-Anderson  bill  will  not 
pay  doctor  bills.  Either  of  my  two  plans 
will  do  so,  including  $5  per  call  for  other 
than  surgical  or  postoperative  care. 

Second.  The  King-Anderson  bill  makes 
the  patient  pay  part  of  his  hospital  bill, 
$10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days,  or  a  total 
of  $90.  Senior  citizens  living  on  a  very 
small  social  security  annuity,  many  of 
whom  need  this  care  most  of  all,  could 
111  afford  such  a  burden.  My  plan  No. 
1  pays  the  entire  bill  with  no  deduc- 
tions 

Third.  The  King-Anderson  bill  would 
protect  only  those  covered  by  either  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement,  and 
totally  ignore  the  3  million  oldsters  not 
covered  by  either.  My  bill  covers  and 
protects  everyone  65  years  or  over. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  further 
increase  the  heavy  social  security  tax  on 
gross  income  and  further  imperil  the 
OASDI  trust  fund  which  in  recent  years 
has  not  had  a  very  commendable  record 
of  solvency.     For  the  years  1957,  1958, 


and  1959,  respectively,  this  trust  fund, 
most  of  which  has  been  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  to  finance  deficit  spending,  has 
operated  at  deficits  of  $126  million.  $528 
million  and  a  v;hopping  $1,724  million: 
and  for  the  year  1960.  had  a  thin  sur- 
plus of  only  $184  million— U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  1961,"  page  272. 

For  this  same  4 -year  period,  the 
parasitic  bureaucrats  dug  into  this  fund 
to  the  tune  of  $743  million  for  net  admin- 
istrative expenfies.  That  $743  million 
would  buy  a  lot  of  medical  care  for 
senior  citizens  if  spent  for  insurance 
under  the  Cramer  bill  or  any  other  pri- 
vate enterprise  plan.  This  item  is  con- 
veniently ignored  by  the  welfare  staters 
whose  hearts  bleed  so  profusely  for  the 
oldtimers.  Lools  in  vain  for  any  such 
radical  suggestion  from  them,  for  it  has 
been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  just  as  the 
18th  century  Englishman  fought  to  pro- 
tect his  home  or  castle,  so  too  will  the 
bureaucrat  fight  to  defend  his  job  and 
his  special  privileges  of  big  government 
and  to  expand  their  numbers. 

The  cost  of  benefits  of  my  bill  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  due  to  such  imponder- 
ables as  the  number  of  participants  and 
the  amount  of  income  tax  deductions 
now  taken  by  people  65  or  more  which 
would  have  to  be  offset  against  the  cost 
of  the  tax  credits.  Opponents  of  this 
approach  have  charged,  as  did  ex-Con- 
gressman Forand,  that  it  would  cost  $1.7 
billion.  I  think  this  is  far  too  high.  But 
assuming  the  correctness  of  this  estimate 
for  argument  only,  by  more  generally 
distributing  the  tax  burden,  its  impact 
will  be  far  less  than  the  social  security 
approach.  In  1959,  I  am  advised,  there 
was  a  total  of  about  97.548,297  taxpayers 
who  filed  individual  and  joint  returns 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Computed  on  tliese  terms,  the  benefits 
would  cost  an  average  of  about  34  cents 
per  week  or  5  cents  a  day  per  taxpayer, 
the  price  of  an  egg. 

liiis  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  so- 
cial security  approach.  The  proponents 
of  this  plan  claim  that  without  admin- 
istrative costs  ::t  would  cost  $1.1  billion 
the  first  year,  but  this  figure  has  been 
challenged  by  competent  experts.  The 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  found  that  H.R.  4222,  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  would,  in  fact,  cost  $2,197 
million  in  1963.  and  in  1964.  this  cost 
would  rise  to  $2,483  million. 

Further,  the  distinguished  and  re- 
spected commentator,  Mr.  Raymond 
Moley,  commented  on  the  social  secu- 
rity King-Anderson  approach  as  follows 
in  Newsweek  magazine,  on  May  14,  1962: 

Under  the  present  law  the  social  security 
tax  will  rise  and  rise.  In  1962  It  is  S'g  per- 
cent on  employer  and  employee  alike.  In 
1963-65  it  will  be  Ss-g  percent.  In  1966-67  It 
will  be  4'8  percent  on  each.  In  1968  it  will 
be  4*8  percent.  If  the  King-Anderson  bill 
passes,  one-fourth  of  1  percent  would  be 
added  In  1963  and  thereafter.  The  self-em- 
ployed would  pay  higher  percentages  all 
along.  And  the  base  pay  subject  to  tax 
would  be  raised  from  $4,800  to  $5,200. 

This  tax  bite  for  social  security  (includ- 
ing the  King-Anderson  addition)  for  both 
employer  and  employee  would  in  1968 
amount  to  $607.  or  $21.12  a  month  each — 
an  increase  of  76  percent  from   1961. 

All  this  is  based  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Government  that  the  plan  would  cost  $1  bil- 


lion a  ye.u-  for  a  while.  But  like  all  Gov- 
ernment guesses,  this  is  probably  too  low. 
Competent  actuaries  put  the  figure  at  two 

or  more  limes  that  amount. 

According  to  the  Office  of  the  Actuary, 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  to 
refute  false  claims  of  the  cost  of  King- 
Anderson,  the  following  is  furnished — 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  these  costs 
have  to  be  paid  largely  by  the  wage 
earner  that  is  least  able  to  pay: 

King -Anderson  will,  first,  raise  the 
taxable  income  base  of  everyone  under 
social  security  from  $4,800  to  $5,200; 
second,  bring  about  a  raise  in  employee 
tax  from  $174  per  year  to  $201.50  per 
year  in  1963,  and  for  self-employed  tax, 
from  $259.20  per  year  to  $301.60  per  year; 
third,  bring  about  a  raise  in  employer 
tax  from  $174  per  year  to  $201.50  per 
year  in  1963;  fourth,  bring  about  a  raise 
in  employee  tax  from  $198  per  year  to 
$227.50  per  year  in  1966  and  in  self- 
employed  tax  from  $297.50  p)er  year  to 
$343.20  per  year;  fifth,  bring  about  a 
raise  in  employer  tax  from  $198  per 
year  to  $227.50  per  year  in  1966;  sixth, 
bring  about  a  raise  in  employee  tax  from 
$222  per  year  to  $253.30  per  year  In  1968, 
and  in  self-employed  tax  from  $331.20 
per  year  to  $379.60  per  year;  and  seventh, 
bring  about  a  raise  in  employer  tax  from 
$222  per  year  to  $253.50  per  year  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  financial 
unsoundness  and  demagoguery  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  there  is  a  more 
fundamental  objection  to  financing  med- 
ical care  under  social  security  which  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  free  enterprise 
.system  of  the  Nation,  the  envy  of  the 
free  world,  which  some  of  us  would  like 
to  pass  on  to  our  children  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  The  noisy  Insistence 
by  the  administration  and  the  liberal 
pressure  groups  on  this  compulsory  plan, 
which  rejects  out  of  hand  all  other  ra- 
tional and  voluntary  approaches  to  this 
problem,  can  be  explained  only  in  terms 
of  an  opening  wedge  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. It  is  the  old  foot-In-the-door 
technique  which  the  so-called  liberals 
and  leftists  understand  and  practice  so 
well.  I  do  not  care  how  loudly  or  how 
often  they  deny  it,  nationalized  medicine 
is  the  ultimate  Intent  or  purpose  of  such 
legislation. 

The  people  in  this  country  have  al- 
ways opposed  socialized  measures  when 
they  are  clearly  labeled  as  such,  witness 
the  demise  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which 
has  never  been  able  to  gather  more  than 
a  handful  of  votes  in  a  national  election. 
But  the  Socialists  have  learned  from  this 
experience.  They  now  masquerade  as 
"liberals"  and  hawk  their  wares  under 
the  guise  of  "liberal"  or  "progressive  wel- 
fare legislation,"  or  in  this  case,  "pre- 
paid medical  insurance."  Only  in  rare 
moments  of  candor  will  they  ever  admit 
that  this  legislation  is,  in  fact,  socialized 
medicine  or  "national  health  Insurance" 
as  it  is  commonly  understood  in  Eng- 
land and  which  has  had  such  disastrous 
results  there. 

The  schemers  and  loudest  backers  of 
the  -social  security  approach  are  such 
Socialist-oriented  pressure  groups  as  the 
ADA  and  the  labor  bosses,  led  by  Walter 
Reuther  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
who  hold  such  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the 
National  Democrat  Party  and  the  Ken- 
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nedy  administration.  However,  now  and 
again  there  appears  a  public  acknowl- 
edgment from  one  of  their  spokesmen 
that  the  ultimate  goa!  is  to  socialize  the 
medical  services  in  this  country. 

For  example,  ex-Congressman  Forand. 
author  of  the  earlier  parent  legislation 
of  the  present  adn.inistration -backed 
King-Anderson  bill,  was  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  January  13,  1961, 
as  saying: 

If  we  can  only  break  through  and  get  our 
foot  inside  the  door,  >ve  can  expand  this 
program  after  that. 

United  Auto  Worker  President  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  a  big  \vheelhorse  in  the 
ADA  and  a  longtime  Sociahst,  had  his 
moment  of  truth  when  he  testified  in 
support  of  the  old  Torand  biU  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Jvleans  Committee: 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  UAW  is  officially 
on  record  as  backing  a  program  of  national 
health  Insurance  [as  scclallaed  medicine  is 
called  In  England],  but  even  if  we  were 
against  national  health  Insurance,  we  would 
favor  passage  of  the  Fori.nd  bill. 

The  newspaper  New  America,  which 
describes  itself  as  "an  official  publication 
of  the  Socialist  Party- Social  Democratic 
Federation,"  devoted  most  of  its  De- 
cember 1,  1960,  issue  to  supporting  the 
Kennedy  administration's  plan  to  social- 
ize medicine  through  the  Forand -type 
legislation.  Under  the  headhne,  "Forand 
Bill  Sparks  Renewed  Fight  for  Social- 
ized Medicine"  this  paper  editorializes 
as  follows: 

Socialized  medicine— a  dufeated  cause  ever 
since  Congress  rejected  ^arry  Truman's  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan — now  promi.'^es 
to  become  the  major  v  elf  :u-e  issue  of  the 
Kennedy  sixties. 

Once  the  Forand  bill  Is  passed  this  Nation 
will  be  provided  with  a  mechanism  for 
socialized  medicine.  cnp;ible  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion In  every  direction  until  It  includes 
the  entire  population.  And  it  is  already 
evident  that  there  will  l«  massive  pressures 
In  favor  of  such  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  t.nd  have  been  for 
a  sound,  noncompulsorj-,  nonsocialized 
medicine  medicare  program  for  senior 
citizens  as  witness  my  vote  for  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  in  1960  and  my  .sponsorship  of 
this  bill,  but  I  am  oppD.sed  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  as  I  bcl  eve  are  the  great 
and  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation  and.  I  believe,  in 
Congress  itself.  The  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Florida  did  not  elect  me  to 
Congress  with  a  mai  date  to  socialize 
medicine  and  make  our  senior  citizens  a 
pawn  whose  welfare  can  be  bartered 
away  in  exchange  for  votes  for  the  New 
Fi-ontier.  The  opinion  poll  sent  to  some 
15.000  people  in  my  district,  recently, 
showed  2  to  1  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory social  security  ipproach.  If  this 
legislation  should  pass,  I  can  confidently 
predict  that  senior  cit  zens  in  time  will 
have  to  have  clearance  from  the  Demo- 
cratic ward  bosses  in  order  to  receive 
medical  attention.     I  know   there  is   a 


people.  I  have  given  due  consideration 
to  and  have  rejected  their  counsel.  I 
will  not  betray  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  for  votes. 
My  reply  to  these  pressure  groups  is  that 
"I  cannot  woo  you  and  serve  you  too." 
I  insert  hereafter  the  text  of  my  bill 
H.R.  11794;  followed  by  a  comparative 
analysis : 

H.R.   11794 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical  and  hospital 
care  of  the  aged  through  a  system  of  vol- 
untary health  Insurance,  and  tax  credits, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Free  Enterprise 
Medicare  and  Voluntary  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1962". 

FINDINGS     AND     DECLARATION     OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
( 1 )  many  elderly  Americans  have  resources 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  major 
iUness,  (2)  that  more  than  one-half  of  all 
citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  have  taken  advantage  of  the  growing 
opportunity  to  insure  against  such  expenses. 
( 3 )  that  health  and  medical  care  Insurance 
can  be  made  available  to  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  previous  medical  history,  (4)  that 
health  insurance  coverage  of  all  citizens  who 
desire  such  coverage  and  who  have  reached 
age  sixty-five  is  a  desirable  national  objec- 
tive, (5)  that  this  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended without  Government  interference  on 
a  voluntary  rather  than  a  compulsory  basis, 
and  (6)  that  it  is  In  the  public  interest  to 
provide  Government  assistance  and  encour- 
agement to  elderly  Americans  who  seek  the 
protection  of  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  reached  age  sixty-five  to 
obtain  on  a  voluntary  basis  comprehensive 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  insurance 
of  his  choice,  subject  to  minimum  standards 
designed  to  protect  against  the  costs  of  the 
customary  illnesses  of  old  age  as  well  as 
major  medical  expenses,  on  a  guaranteed 
renewable  basis  regardless  of  prior  mcdicr.l 
history,  with  direct  Government  assistance 
for  all  wlio  are  otherwise  unable  to  obtain 
such  protection,  and  with  tax  lnccniiv..'s  for 
elderly  citizens,  their  relatives  or  former 
employers  who  are  able  to  provide  medical 
care  or  protection  against  such  costs  utiliz- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  volunta.-y  hetilth 
insurance  carriers  of  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  each  Individual  and  the 
historic  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
solve  social  problems  through  their  own 
Initiative  and  enterprise,  making  certain 
that  the  Government  will  not  control  the 
individual's  free  choice  nor  Interfere  in  his 
selection  of  a  physician  or  hospital. 

Sec.  3  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  38  as  sec- 
tion 39.  and  by  inserting  after  section  37  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  38.  Costs    of    Mldical    C.\re    for    the 
Aged  — 

"(a)  Definition  of  Qvalified  Medical 
Care  Insurance  Program  for  the  Aged. — 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ■qualified 


small  minority  of  misguided  people  in     l^i'fr ^^^'^.^f r'!f.\L^r>rl°I  l",^  1^^^^^ 


my  district  who  threa.en  to  defeat  me 
at  the  polls  if  I  do  not  vote  the  Kennedy- 
ADA-Rcuther  hne.  I  say  to  them  now: 
I  cannot  in  conscience  vote  for  some- 
thing which  I  know  to  be  wi-ong  and 
which  will  only  add  to  the  further  de- 
terioration of  the  moral  fabric  of  our 


means  a  program,  offered  by  one  or  more 
insurance  carriers  operating  in  accordance 
with  State  law,  providing  protection  under 
guaranteed  renewable  Insurance  for  in- 
dividuals 65  years  of  age  or  over  against  the 
costs  of  medical  care  (as  defined  in  section 
213(e)  )  through  a  system  of  benefits  includ- 
ing either — 


'■(1)  a  plan  providing  benefits  which  may 
not  be  less  than: 

"(A)  $12  for  hospital  room  and  board 
charges  per  day  of  confinement  and  « 1.080 
for  all  days  ol  confinement  in  a  calendar 
year; 

■'(B)  $120  for  hospital  ancillary  charges  in 
any  calendar  year  including  any  such  charges 
in  connection  with  svirgery  or  emergency 
treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(C)  $6  for  convalescent  hospital  room 
and  board  charges  per  day  of  confinement 
and  $186  for  all  days  of  confinement  In  any 
one  calendar  year.  Immediately  following 
confinement  in  a  general  hospital; 

••(D)  surgical  charges  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  $300  maximum;  or 

■•(E)  $5  per  caU  for  phyalclan's  •ervlces. 
other  than  for  surgery  or  postoperative  care; 
"  ( 2 )  a  plan  providing  payment  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  75  percent  ol  the  following 
covered  medical  expenses  after  a  deductible 
and  subject  to  a  maximum  as  specified  in 
(B)    below: 

"(A)  covered  medical  expenses  must  in- 
clude at  least  the  following: 

■'  ( i )  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
equal  to  tlie  hospital's  customary  charges 
for  semiprivate  accommodations; 

■■(ii)  hospital  ancillary  charges  Including 
any  such  charges  in  connection  with  sur- 
gery or  emergency  treatment  on  an  out- 
patient basis; 

"(ill)  $6  for  convalescent  hospital  room 
and  board  charges  per  day  of  confinement 
immediately  following  confinement  in  a  gen- 
eral hospital  and  $540  for  all  days  of  con- 
finement in  any  one  calendar  year; 

"(Iv)  surglcai  charges  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  $800  maximum; 

"(v)   $5    per  call   for  physicians'  services, 

other  than  for  surgery  or  postoperative  care; 

"(vl)    $16     for     professional     (registered) 

nursing  charges  per  day  and  $480  for  all  days 

In  any  one  calendar  year; 

"(vii)  charges  for  drtjgs  and  medicines 
which  require  a  ckxrtor's  prescription;  diag- 
nostic X-rays  and  other  diagnostic  and 
laboratory  tests;  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioac- 
tive isotope  treatment;  blood  or  blood  plas- 
ma not  donated  or  replaced;  anesthetics  and 
oxygen;  and  rental  of  durable  medical  or 
surgical  equipment  such  as  hospital  beds  or 
wliEe'.chairs:  or 

••(B)  payment  of  benefits  for  the  foregoing 
cliarges  may  be  subject  to  either 

"iii  a  deductible  of  not  more  than  $100 
in  a  calend.u"  year  and  a  lifetime  maximum 
of  not  less  than  $5,000; 

•■(ii)  a  deductible  of  not  more  than  $200 
in  a  calendar  year  and  a  lifetime  maximum 
or  not  less  than  $10.CK30; 

If  a  medical  care  Insurance  program  which 
is  otherwise  qualified  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  offers  protection  for  Individ- 
uals under  ape  65  as  well  as  those  65  and 
over,  such  program  shall  be  considered  a 
'qualified  medical  care  Insurance  program 
for  the  aged"  for  purposes  of  this  section  but 
only  with  respect  to  beneficiaries  who  are  65 
years  of  ape  or  over. 

"(b)  Dexinition  of  Carrier. — 'Carrier' 
means  a  voluntary  association,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  nongovernmental  or- 
g.inization  which  lawfully  offers  a  health 
benefit  plan. 

■■(c)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Tliere  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  individual.  a.s  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year.  (1)  an  amount  equal  ^o 
the  aggregate  of  the  premiums  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  by  such  Individual  under 
one  or  more  qualified  medical  care  insurance 
programs  for  the  aged  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section ( a  I  ) ,  to  the  extent  that  the  aggreg.»te 
of  such  premiums  does  not  exceed  $125  for 
any  one  person  covered  by  such  program  or 
programs,  or  (2)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
.iggregate  of  the  premiums  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  by  such  individual  under  one 
or    more    medical    care    insurance    programs 
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for  the  aged  If  the  value  of  the  benefits  un- 
der such  program  or  programs  Is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  values  of  the  bene- 
fits under  qualified  medical  care  Insurance 
programs  for  the  aged  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (a)),  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  premiums  does  not  exceed  $125  for 
any  one  person  covered  by  such  program  or 
programs,  or 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  medical 
care  by  such  Individual  who  Is  not  the  bene- 
ficiary of  any  medical  care  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged,  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  medical  expenses  do  not 
exceed  $125  for  any  one  such  individual,  plus 
"(d)  iNDrvmxjALS  Eligible  for  Credit. — 
The  credit  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
allowable  to  a  taxpayer  only  if — 

"(1)  he  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  medical 
care  Insurance  program  Involved  and  is  65 
years  of  age  or  over,  or 

"(2)  each  beneficiary  for  whom  the  pre- 
miums were  paid  under  such  program  Is  a 
person  65  years  of  age  or  over  who  bears  any 
of  the  relationships  to  the  taxpayer  defined 
under  section  152(a),  or 

"(3)  he  is  not  the  beneficiary  of  a  medical 
care  insurance  program  and  is  65  years  of 
age  or  over,  or 

"(4)  each  person  for  whom  the  medical 
expenses  (referred  to  in  subsection  (c)(3)) 
were  paid  la  a  person  65  years  or  over  who 
bears  any  of  the  relationships  to  the  tax- 
payer defined  under  section  152(a) . 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  to  be  65  years  of  age  or 
over  throughout  any  taxable  year  if  he  has 
attained  such  age  by  the  close  of  such  year. 
"(e)  CovERAGK  Cebttticatis. — Each  insur- 
ance carrier  offering  a  qualified  medical  care 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (a)  )  shall  Issue,  to  each  in- 
dividual who  is  covered  under  such  program, 
a  medical  care  coverage  certificate  setting 
forth  the  name  of  the  insured,  the  amount 
of  the  premium,  and  a  certification  that  the 
coverage  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 


The  credit  provided  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
shall  be  allowed  for  any  taxable  year  only 
if  such  certlfical*  or  a  copy  thereof  is  at- 
tached to  the  "axpayer's  return  for  such 
year. 

"(f)  CBEorr  in  Case  or  Certain  Employ- 
ers.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
SecreUry  or  his  delegate,  if  any  employer 
provides  protection  against  medical  costs  for 
its  retired  employees  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  over,  by  purchasing  coverage  for  such 
retired  employees;  under  one  or  more  qualified 
medical  care  insurance  programs  for  the  aged, 
such  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credli 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit  to  which 
it  would  be  entitled  under  subsection  (c)  (1» 
if  it  were  an  Individual  taxpayer  and  such 
retired  employees  were  persons  described  In 
subsection  (d)(2). 

"(g)  Individuals  Not  Deriving  Full  Bene- 
fit From  Credit. — In  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual— 

"1 1 )  who  Is  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
"(2)  whose  ta:i  under  this  subtitle  for  the 
taxable  year  will  be  less  than  $125  (as  esti- 
mated in  accord.^nce  with  regvilations  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate) .  and 

"(3)  who  is  not  the  beneficiary  of  a  quali- 
fied medical  car'?  Insurance  program  for  the 
aged  (as  defined  in  subsec.  (a)), 
the  Secretary  shall  upon  application  by  such 
individual  issue  to  him  a  medical  care  In- 
surance premium  certificate  which  may  be 
used  by  him  in  purchasing  coverage  under 
such  a  program  and  will  be  redeemed  for 
cash  by  the  Secretary  when  presented  by 
an  Insurance  cairler  who  certifies  that  it  was 
accepted  in  payment  of  the  premiums  on 
such  a  program.  The  amount  f'>r  which 
any  certificate  will  be  redeemed  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  premiums  payable  on  the  program  for 
the  year  or  $12  5,  whichever  Is  less,  reduced 
by  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  Individual's 
tax  for  such  ye:ir  as  estimated  under  clause 
(2)  of  such  sentence  and  further  adjusted 
(unless  such   an   adjustment   would   be   in- 


equitable or  impose  undue  hardship)  to  take 
account  of  any  amounts  by  which  benefits 
made  available  to  such  individual  under  this 
su'^jection  in  previous  years  were  greater  or 
less  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  esti- 
mate under  such  clause  (2)  for  such  years 
had  been  correct.  No  certificate  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  issued  to  any  individual 
for  any  taxable  year  unless  he  furnishes  the 
Secretary  with  satisfactory  proof  of  his  com- 
pliance with  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
the  first  sentence. 

•■(hi  Credit  Not  To  Cause  Refund  of 
Tax — The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
sections  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit i, 
34  I  relatmg  to  credit  for  dividends  received 
by  individuals),  35  (relating  to  partially  Ux- 
exempt  interest),  and  37  (relating  to  re- 
tirement   income). 

"(I)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  pretcrlbe  such  regulations 
(including  regulations  providing  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  section  in  the  case  of  Joint 
returns  I  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(  b  I    The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec    38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  ln.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec   38.  Costs  of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec  4  Section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  med- 
ical, dental,  etc.,  expenses)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  Exclusion  of  Amounts  Allowed  as 
Credit. — Any  expense  allowed  as  a  credit  un- 
der section  38  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
expense  paid  for  medical  care  for  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sec.  5  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Comparison  of.  specific  provision    of  Cramer  and  King-Ande  son  proposals  for  medical  care 


Cramer  bill                                                                                              Klng-.\n'ierson  bill 

Who  is  covered 

Everyone  who  reaches  age  65  who 
17  million  (as  of  1962),  everyone  o\ 

wishes  health  iusuranee 

O.VSUl  eligible  persons  age  fi.^  and  over,  including  employed  age  1; 

How  many 

er  fio <^ 

also  includes  railroad  retirees;  13.75  million  0.\."^1>I  t>cneficianes 
and  fi.,s  million  railroad  retirees. 
14.25  million  (as  of  1963). 

Benefits 

Medical  care  Insurance  under  a  choice  of  piiiirie.5,  the  miminum  benefits 
of  which  are  described  as  plans  1  and  2.    Tat  credits  for  'jlhers. 

Hospitalization,  nursing  home,  and  diagnostic  care  subject  to  de- 
ductible charges  enumerated  below. 

Cramer  plan   1   (payment  of  all 
charges  made  by  the  insurance 
carrier) 

Cramer  pan  2  •  su)>jert  to  a  deduct- 
ible  featuri'  with   not   to  exceed 
25  i)eri-rnt  com.suranc'C)  ' 

Hospltalliatlon 

Nursing  homes 

Home  health  service 

Nurses' fees 

Ilospital  room  and  board  up  to  $12 
per  day,  and  up  to  $1,080  in  a 
calendar    year;    other    hospital 
charges,   including  charges    for 
surgical    or   emergency    outpa- 
tient treatment,  up  to  $120  in  any 
calendar  year. 

Convalescent  hospital  room  and 
board  up  to  $6  per  day,  and  up 
to  $1S6  in  any  1  calendar  year, 
following  discharge  from  hospi- 
tal. 

None _ 

None. 

Hospital  nxim  anil  Mard  enu:il  to 
charge',  for  sernljirivatt'  accom- 
modations;    other     hcspital 
charpei    including    charges    for 
surgici.l    or    emergency    outpa- 
tient t-catment. 

Con  vale  :a'iit  hospital   room  and 
board  jp  to  $6  per  day,  and  up 
to  ^\V   in  any  1  c-alondar  year, 
fi)lli)u;rig  ili.^chargi'  from  hospi- 
tal. 

None . 

I'p  to  $)<>  per  day  for  registered 
nurse,  and  up  to  $180  in  any  1 
caiend  ir  year. 

Sun-ir  il    liarces  .iccording  to  a  fee 
si.'lii'dnle  with  a  $300  maximum, 
and  5o  [>ero  ill  for  other  than  sur- 
cery  or  postiii)«-r  itive  car". 

Iii.iaiiistii  X-rays  and  other  diag- 
nostic and  1  iborilory  tests;  X- 
ray,    ridiuin,    and    radioactive 
isotoiK-  treatment. 

Charires  for  dniirs  and  medicines 
which    reuiiirc   a  doctor's  pre- 
scription; (iIoimI  or  blood  plasms 
not  di  n  it<^i|  or  replaced;  anes- 
thetics  and    oxygen:   rental   of 
durabl'     nipdi'al     or    surgical 
equininent  such  as  hospital  lieds 
or  wlio.'lchiiirs. 

90  days  per  benefit  perio<i,  with  $lii  ler  day  deductible  required  for  1st 
9  days,  with  a  minimum  dcducti  >ie  of  $20. 

\ 

180  days  per  benefit  period,  or  2  days  for  each  unu.s(>d  hospital  day  up 
to  a  total  of  150  units  of  servioe. 

240  visits  a  year;  2M  visits  (or  each  unu.sed  haspital  day;  includes 
therapy  and  homemalcer  .s«Mvi(vs,  mediral  .social  work,  etc.;  no 
prior  hospitalization  required. 

None. 

None. 

Provides  only  for  ne>'essar>  1  ,tioritory  tists  and  X-rays  in  ahosjiltal, 
either  on  inpatient  or  outpatdiit  tiisi'.  but  rcfiuires  $20  deductil'le 
for  each  diagnostic  study  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Only  drugs  used  in  hospital. 

Sureeons"  .mil  physiclrm.s'  fees. 

Dii^racstic,    laboratory,    and 
X-ray  services. 

DniEs   and    related    require- 
ments. 

.•^(iriricil  ch:irsres  iccordine  tn  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  .$300  niaxinuun 
an<i  W  per  c-.ill  for  other  than  sur- 

,eery  nr  pnstnpcr>^tivt  care. 

When  hospit:ilized  as  above 

Drug?  used  in  lio.vpit.il.s 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Cramer  biU 


King- Anderson  tilU 


Finanrini;  nietliod. 


Total  costs  (estimate) . 


Through  tax  credits  for  individuals  who  pay  their  own  bills  or  prt- 
mluiiis  or  are  covered  t>y  msuraiue  or  I'ills  p  lid  for  by  near  relatives 
or  forniireni[ilo\ers,  and  through  issuaruT  of  "medical  care  insurance 
eertifir.itep"  for  all  others. 

Cost  csliiii.ateil  to  U"  les-:  tlmn  other  lenslation,  but  difricult  to  predict 
l>e<aiise  of  la<k  of  (a:  precis*'  infi  rmation  on  amount  of  deductions 
now  t.iliin  by  or  for  inilivuluali.  ovi-r  ('..'■>  which  would  bi-  an  offset 
against  cost  of  tax  credit;  (hi  Icnowlrilec  concemini:  proliablr  dci-'ree 
of  participtition;  (c)  savings  in  Kerr-Mill';,  State  ami  local  inatchin? 
programs. 


lnirea.ses  0.^.-^1  U  taxable  w,lt  base  from  $4,8U»  to  $.^(KVi  N-ginning 
with  lyo:';  pn.vides  for  rat<  incrr;ts<.'  U'ginnink-  in  19^13  of  ^  of  1  per- 
(vnt  of  1st  .$.\(X>0  of  employee  wages;  H  of  1  percent  of  1st  $5,000  for 

Sclf-(TTlpioyi-il. 


$11   billion.  1st  year  cost,  estimate  by  spons<irs; 
Ass<Kiation  of  .America  say,  $i'  4  billion. 


Hcalih  Insurance 


I  I'aym.iit  of  tM-ner.ts  mn\  be  subject  to  either  (\)  a  deductible  of  not  more  than  $l(i(i  in  a  caieiidar  year  ami  .a  lifetime  maximum  of  not  less  than  $5  000'  or  (2)  a  deductible 
of  not  more  than  $2t.»J  m  a  c-al<ndar  year  and  a  lifetime  maximum  of  not  less  than  $10  frio.  «^,wu.  ui  w  a  ut  juiume 


ADMINISTRATION    LOBBYING    FOR 
MEDICAL    CARE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hiestand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  ? 

There  was  no  object  on. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Tuesday's  Record  I  inserted  an  article 
from  the  May  2,  1962,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  which  explaired  in  some  detail 
the  vast  lobbying  org.inization  the  ad- 
ministration has  launi^hed  to  pump  its 
medical  care  for  the  ared  proposal. 

A  story  in  the  May  15,  1962,  Washing- 
ton Star  provides  a  significant  followup. 
The  Star  article  revealed  Justice  Depart- 
ment feelings  on  the  oft-heard  sugges- 
tion that  administration  aids  are  break- 
ing the  law  by  lobbying  for  legislation 
.supported  by  the  Whit?  House. 

Assistant  Attorney  C  eneral  Herbert  J. 
Miller,  Jr..  head  of  th?  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division,  wrote: 

The  power  to  recommend  mea.sures  to 
Congress  would  appear  clearly  to  Include 
the  power  to  urge  argunents  upon  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  in  support  of  such 
measures. 

Necessarily,  the  President  must  entrust 
part  of  this  function  to  subordinate  officers 
within  the  executive  br.mch.  Our  Federal 
Government  could  not  function  efficiently  if 
the  President  and  his  sutordinates  could  not 
do  so, 

The  question  is.  Hon-  far  do  they  go? 

The  United  States  Code  specifically 
prohibits  the  expenc  itures  of  public 
funds  "for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram.  :«lephone,  letter, 
printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  de- 
vice, intended  or  desiirned  to  influence 
in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise! 
any  legislation  or  appiopriation  by  Con- 
gress." 

Not  only  are  Members  of  Congress  be- 
ing buttonholed  by  W!iite  House  lobby- 
ists but,  as  the  Herald  Tribune  article 
pointed  out,  White  He  use  personnel  are 
"writing  television  aid  radio  scripts, 
drafting  advertisements,  and  helping 
with  publicity  releases  for  private  organ- 
izations that  are  bacl:ing  the  adminis- 
tration's medical  care  olan." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  governmental 
pre.ss  agentry  with  a  \engeance. 

The  Wall  Street  Jojrnal  as  far  back 
as  February  14,  1962,  noted  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  "callinj  out  the  reserves 


in  their  battle  for  sweeping  new  powers 
to  cut  U.S.  tariffs." 

Some  of  this  propaganda  turns  up  in 
the  most  peculiar  places.  For  instance, 
the  Post  OflQce  Department  is  using  its 
stamp  cancellation  machines  as  ve- 
hicles for  slogans  supporting  the  pend- 
ing trade  legislation.  I  have  a  copy  of 
a  post  card  mailed  in  Philadelphia  May 
7,  1962,  with  the  cancellation:  "Sales 
Abroad  Make  Jobs  at  Home." 

The  administration's  so-called  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  presumably  would 
be  the  cure-all. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  says, 
in  part: 

Extra  public-relations  men  and  lobby- 
ists are  being  mobilized  at  the  White  House. 
Regional  selling  seminars  are  being  organ- 
ized by  friendly  Governors.  The  President 
himself  may  take  to  the  air  with  a  special- 
ized public  appeal.  And  juicy  bait  is  being 
dangled  before  possible  holdouts  against  the 
administration's  wishes. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  6t«ps  being 
taken  or  contemplated  by  the  Kennedy 
regime  In  the  top-priority  fight  for  freer 
trade. 

The  article  points  out  that  a  congres- 
sional aid  has  been  borrowed  to  work  in 
the  White  House  trade  lobbying  office. 
And  it  says: 

Lobbyists   from   other   agencies    will    help. 

The  Justice  Department,  apparently, 
believes  this  whole  business  is  completely 
aboveboard  and  legal.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  check  the  propriety 
of  much  of  this  White  House  lobbying 
pressure. 


WHY  NO  SEATO  ACTION  IN  LAOS? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  should  immediately  call 
an  emergency  conference  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  to  con- 
sider what  steps  can  be  taken  to  restore 
the  badly  damaged  cause  of  freedom  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Swift  advances  of  the  Communist-sup- 
ported Pathet  Lao  troops  in  Laos  have 
for  the  first  time  brought  communism  to 
the  border  of  Thailand,  and  have  tre- 
mendously increased  the  threat  to  South 
Vietnam  and  to  all  of  southeast  Asia. 


The  Kennedy  administration  has  not 
been  frank  with  the  people  in  outlining 
the  alternatives  available  to  us.  We 
hear  that  the  only  way  to  keep  Laos 
from  "going  Communist"  is  the  massive 
introduction  of  American  troops.  Why 
not  use  concerted  action  through  the 
vehicle  of  SEATO? 

Thirteen  months  ago  at  the  Bangkok 
Conference  the  Governments  of  Thai- 
land and  the  Philippines  stood  ready  to 
provide  troops  and  other  military  help 
in  Laos.  At  first  we  gave  informal  sup- 
port to  this  move  by  our  allies;  then,  at 
the  insistence  of  France  and  Britain  we 
reversed  our  field  and  embarked  on  the 
near  hopeless  task  of  seeking  to  estab;^ 
li.sh  a  neutralist  government  in  Laos  by 
diplomatic  and  political  means. 

Now  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's policies  have  proved  unworkable, 
the  SEATO  countries  should  be  given 
another  chance  to  roll  back  the  aggres- 
sive Communist  forces.  Troops  from 
Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  others  of 
our  SEATO  allies  could,  if  they  agreed 
freely  t<5  do  so,  motmt  a  force  in  Laos  to 
reestablish  the  cease-fire  line  as  it  stood 
before  the  Pathet  Lao  stormed  across 
it  10  days  ago. 

American  forces  might  well  be  re- 
stricted to  logistics,  supply,  airdrop,  and 
training  missions. 

If  President  Kennedy  desires  congres- 
sional support  for  an  emergency  SEATO 
conference,  and  for  the  use  of  SEATO 
power  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  Laos, 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress 
from  both  parties  will  immediately  give 
him  that  support.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  which  will  state 
congressional  support  for  this  policy 
and  authorize  the  President  to  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

During  the  years  1943  to  1945  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  Army,  and  served  in  the  gen- 
eral southeast  Asian  area  which 
presently  is  inflamed  by  a  major  conflict 
between  the  Communist  forces  and  the 
free  local  governments.  My  assignments 
covered  intelligence  activities  and  the 
organization  of  guerrilla  and  counter- 
guerrilla  warfare  activities  by  native 
forces  behind  Japanese  lines.  I  know 
many  of  the  southeast  Asian  peoples 
through  experience  in  working  directly 
with  them. 

Notwithstanding  difficult  terrain, 
health,  and  climatic  conditions,  we 
demonstrated  in  World  War  II  that  wc 
can  wage  effective  paramilitary  opera- 
tions in  northern  Thailand  and  in  Laos. 
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We  were  successful  then  with  luiits  com- 
posed largely  of  native  troops  and 
guided  by  relatively  few  American  sol- 
diers.   We  can  be  just  as  successful  now. 


THE  COURSE  OP  TRADE  CON- 
SIDERATIONS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  in  New  York  City.  At 
the  time  I  commented  on  the  course  of 
the  considerations  of  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  A  great  deal  of 
committee  work  has  been  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  proposal  as  it  was  presented 
by  the  administration,  putting  in  guide- 
lines to  direct  the  exercise  of  new  powers 
granted  the  Executive.  I  believe  the  bill, 
as  it  is  being  rewritten,  can  offer  a  real 
step  forward  in  the  formulation  of  a 
stronger  American  trade  policy. 

I  am  placing  this  speech,  given  this 
morning,  in  the  Record,  as  a  comment  on 
the  course  of  trade  considerations. 

The  Shape  of  a  New  FoaEicN  Trade  Policy  : 
A  Congressman's  View 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cxtrtis  of  Mlseourl) 

I  believe  that  the  first  remarks  I  must 
make  should  relate  to  the  title  of  my  ad- 
dress, "The  Shape  of  a  New  Foreign  Trade 
Policy,"  because  I  am  unaware  of  any  pro- 
posal pending  before  the  Congress  of  a  new 
foreign  trade  policy.  The  Ways  and  Means 
COTnmittee  held  public  hearings  2  months 
ago  on  H.R.  9900  which  has  been  propa- 
gandized as  a  new  trade  policy  but  the 
more  we  examined  the  administration  wit- 
nesses on  the  bill  the  more  we  realized  that 
the  proposed  legislation  was  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trades  Act  with 
a  few  refLnements  here  and  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  HJl.  9900,  was  de- 
scribed by  someone  as  more  of  a  narrative 
than  a  bill.  Certainly,  the  rewriting  of  the 
bill  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  doing  the  past  month,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  finished,  fully  supports  the 
accuracy  of  this  witticism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  effect  we  have  stricken  the  enacting 
clause  of  HJl.  9900  and  are  writing  a  new 
bill.  Yet  the  White  House  propaganda  ma- 
chine continues  to  press  home  its  theme. 

Let  me  state  what  a  new  trade  policy  might 
have  been.  It  might  have  been  related  to 
the  broad  band  of  trade  barriers  as  does 
OATT  instead  of  the  narrow  band  of  tariff 
restrictions.  Indeed  it  might  have  borrowed 
much  of  the  GATT  language,  to  define  un- 
fair trade  practices  and  unfair  trade  barriers. 
It  might  even  have  recognized  and  approved 
of  the  GATT  and  established  permanent 
working  machinery  for  it  as  was  once  timidly 
suggested  by  the  previous  administration  In 
the  OTC  only  to  be  abandoned. 

It  might  have  directed  attention  to  section 
2  of  NATO  and  the  OECD  and  spelled  out 
how  we  should  coordinate  our  trade  policy 
in  the  framework  of  GATT.  N.'^TG,  OECD, 
UN,  and  the  European  Common  Market  and 
whatever  other  common  market  might  be 
established. 

We  might  have  really  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  agriculture  commodities  instead 
of  pushing  them  under  the  rug  as  if  they 
did  not  exist.     Indeed,  if  we  were  properly 


concerned   with    the   so-called    undeveloped 

nations    we    wou.d    have    dealt   forthrightly 
with  agricultural  commodities. 

We  would  have  extended  the  list  of  unfair 
trade  practices  set  forth  in  the  GATT  to 
cover  the  inflnii^  number  of  varieties  of 
state  subsidies  in  the  whole  economic  proc- 
ess of  producing  and  proce.sslng  raw  matr- 
rials  into  finished  products  and  marketing 
and  servicing  th«'m.  We  would  ha%-e  taken 
up  the  subject  of  state  trading,  internation- 
al cartels  and  antitnost  legislation.  We 
would  have  delve<l  into  the  problem  of  patent 
laws  and  other  regulations  designed  to  en- 
courage research  and  development  by  estab- 
lishing fair  rules  for  the  recapture  of  the  in- 
vestment in  research  and  development  and 
a  sufncient  incentive  return  on  the  capital. 
We  would  hav(!  studied  the  importance  of 
insisting  upon  reciprocity  in  extending  the 
mo5t-favored-nai.ion  clavise  to  any  trading 
partner  so  that  the  problem  of  Japanese  for- 
eign markets  could  have  been  properly  dealt 
with. 

The  administration  in  the  public  hearings 
treated  questioc^  directed  Into  these  areas 
as  If  the  matters  were  completely  foreign  to 
the  matter  of  a  trade  policy.  With  similar 
astigmatism  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
cotild  see  no  relation,  let  alone  inconsistency 
between  the  Presidents  trade  proposals  in 
HJl.  9900  and  tike  taxation  of  foreign  income 
proposals  in  H.R.  10650.  which  now  IIm;  I 
hope  dying,  in  the  Senate  Finance  ci|ii- 
mittee. 

The  shape  of  the  foreign  trade  policy  con- 
tained in  H.R.  [1900,  or  in  the  bill  the  Ways 
and  Means  CoJiunittee  is  writing,  from  a 
Congressman's  viewpoint  relates  prlm.krily  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Congress  delegates 
power  to  the  Executive  to  enter  into  trade 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations. 

President  Wiliiam  McKlnley  first  proposed 
this  reciprocal  trade  technique  of  having 
the  Executive  nogotlate  trade  treaties  instead 
of  the  Congrets  write  the  dctaUed  tariff 
schedules. 

There  has  been  little  or  co  di.spute  even 
from  those  dubbed  "protectionists"  about  the 
need  to  give  to  the  Executive  additional 
trading  authority  in  order  to  make  new  and 
further  beneficial  agreements  with  foreign 
nations,  particularly  with  the  Exxropean  Com- 
mon Market.  The  entire  concern  seems  to 
be  centered  around  the  guidelines  the  Presi- 
dent be  required  to  follow  in  exercising  these 
powers. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  requirement  in  the 
bill  that  peril  points  be  found  before  nego- 
tiations are  entered  into.  As  the  Executive 
witness  and  the  Tariff  Commission  testified 
in  preparation  for  negotiations  they  always 
went  through  a  process  of.  in  effect,  finding 
peril  points  before  entering  negotiations. 
Even  if  Congress  did  not  require  that  this 
be  done,  and  the  Congress  didn't  until  post- 
World  War  II,  commonsense  dictat*>d  that 
it  be  done.  It  was  done  before  Congress 
spelled  it  out  and  commonsense  would  dic- 
tate that  it  be  done  even  if  Congre.'^s  did  not 
spell  it  out  in  this  new  law.  The  present 
bUl  does  speU  out  a  great  deal  more  formal 
procedure  in  preparing  for  trade  negotia- 
tions. It  establishes  procedures  in  such  a 
way  that  industry,  labor  and  interested 
groups  as  a  matter  of  right  and  knowledge 
of  how  to  utilize  the  right  can  present  the 
data  and  arguments  which  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tai'iff  reductions' for  any  particular 
product  or  range  of  products. 

The  present  bill  requires  for  the  first  time 
that  our  trade  negotiators  have  faces,  as  it 
were,  and  have  the  status  necessary  to  carry 
on  effectively  their  responsibilities  of  nego- 
tiating. The  chief  negotiator  becomes  a 
formal  title  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Plenlp>otentlary.  He  and  his  chief  deputy 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation. 

The  biU  provides  the  formal  procedure  and 
a  forum  whereby  parties  who  allege  that 
there  have  been  unfair  trade  practices  com- 


mitted by  foreign  companies  or  countries  or 
by  their  own  domestic  companies  or  coun- 
try can  register  and  have  adjudged  their 
complaints.  It  provides  that  appropriate 
remedies  including  withdrawing  trade  con- 
cessions in  the  event  that  these  allegations 
prf)ve  to  be  well  founded. 

The  bill  provides  the  usual  escape  clause 
procedures  lor  matters  related  to  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  v.  here  an  indu.stry  or  a 
laboring  group  have  been  damaged. 

It  probably  will  provide  (we  are  still  dru.'t- 
ing)  that  the  President  in  remedying  tlie 
d.image  to  a  business  or  labor  group  may  do 
so  through  withdrawing  a  trade  concession 
but  he  may  instead  do  so  through  the  loans 
available  under  the  Small  Business  Act,  in 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency,  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  acts. 

Tlie  committee  is  still  working  over  the 
draft  in  respect  to  these  alternative  means 
of  redressing  damage  resulting  from  foreign 
trade  competition. 

Within  these  guidelines  and  procedures 
the  President  has  been  given  the  power  to 
reduce  tiirlffs  largely  to  the  extent  that  he 
i-equcsted  l;i  H.R.  9900. 

The  question  In  my  own  mind,  and  the 
one  I  posed  to  the  Government  witnesses 
was  whether  Indeed  this  proposal  had  been 
Intended  to  be  a  new  foreign  trade  progriun 
and  was  a  great  deal  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  But  that  the 
real  purpose  had  not  been  stated.  It  was  not 
to  free  up  trade  through  making  it  fairer 
and  more  reciprocal,  but  rather  to  substi- 
tute for  the  tariff  aa  a  method  of  regula- 
llons  the  more  regression  and  burdensome 
trade  barriers  of  quotas,  license  embargoe.s. 
state  sub.sldies,  uad  internutlonal  cartel  ar- 
r.mgements. 

The  Government  witnesses  said  that  these 
fears  were  unfounded  that  they  did  not  plan 
a  new  trade  policy  along  these  lines  and 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  remove  and  reduce 
tirilTs  only  to  impose  In  their  place  these 
otlier  trade  regulators. 

However,  my  fears  have  not  been  that  eas- 
ily dismissed  nor  will  they  be  until  the 
administration  agrees  to  rponsor  the  repeal 
of  section  201  of  the  Apiculture  Adjustment 
.\rx  put  in  the  law  in  1956  and  enlarged  at 
the  administration's  behest  Just  a  month 
aero  This  section  of  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act  gives  the  President  blanket  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  quota,  license,  and  em- 
bargo agreements  and  have  these  agreements 
apply  even  to  nations  which  are  not  parties 
to  that  agreement,  in  respect  to  agricultural 
products  or  products  maniifactured  from 
them  and  textiles.  It  makes  all  the  machin- 
ery established  to  provide  rights  by  law  set 
up  as  we  lire  writing  H.R.  9900  meaningless. 
Section  201  is  raw  delegation  of  power  to  the 
ExpT'atlve   without  guidelines   or  objectives. 

It  Is  this  authority  the  President  relied 
ujMjn  to  enter  into  the  Government -spon- 
sored International  cartel  agreement  In  Ge- 
neva, this  January  In  respect  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles. I  asked  Secretary  Hodges  in  the  public 
hearings  how  it  was  to  be  determined  how 
much  of  each  kind  of  textiles  manufactured 
by  which  companies  from  what  countries 
would  come  Into  the  port  of  BosUju.  the  port 
of  New  York,  the  port  of  Charleston,  etc. 
He  replied,  they  were  using  the  data  in  the 
1960  census.  Is  freezing  the  economic  pat- 
tern of  textile  trade  as  it  was  In  1960  free- 
ing up  trade?  Increasing  it?  I  ask  you. 
geutlemen,  here,  the  same  question.  Secre- 
tary Hcxlges  had  no  satisfactory  answer. 

Was  the  se;f-imp:)sed  quota  on  oil  Imports 
by  our  domestic  oil  companies  freeing  up 
trade?  Was  It  a  violation  of  otir  antitrust 
laws?  Was  setting  up  subsidies  for  lead  and 
zinc  domestic  mining  freeing  up  trade  •  •  • 
maklne:  it  fairer? 

What  is  the  trade  program  the  President 
proposes  but  to  Junk  the  tariff  system  which 
at   least  has  the  merit  of  being  law  and  of 
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enabling  any  firm  to  figure  out  for  them- 
selves what  the  costs  in  trading  are  to  be. 
In  place  of  this  systen  are  we  to  have  one 
of  license,  quota,  subslly  and  cartels  which 
require  dancing  attenlance  on  a  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  vhlch  can  smile  or 
frown,  grant  economic  life  or  pronounce 
economic  death  on  anj  firm  or  labor  group 
as  a  matter  of  Execvitf^e  decree  not  by  pro- 
cedures set  up  by  law? 

When  I  find  a  strange  unresponsiveness 
on  the  part  of  administration  witnesses  to 
questions  pointing  up  the  regressiveness  of 
these  other  than  tariff  barriers  to  trade  and 
a  failure  on  the  admlnlilratlon's  part  to  even 
list  these  barriers  which  are  so  numerous 
and  insidious,  I  reall;  wonder  whether  a 
really  new  but  regress  ve  American  foreign 
trade  policy  has  been  proposed. 

When  I  see  a  system  of  trade  adjustment 
proposed  which  Is  paitly  designed  at  any 
rate  to  keep  companies  In  business  through 
governmental  subsidies,  I  wonder  how  this 
differs  in  result  from  a  system  of  tariff  dif- 
ferentials designed  to  lo  the  same.  I  fur- 
ther wonder  whether  the  purpose  is  not  to 
free  up  and  strengthen  the  private  market 
place,  both  domestic  and  international,  but 
to  substitute  governmmtal  decision  to  al- 
locate our  resources  Instead.  H.R  9900  as 
proposed  substitutes  for  a  relatively  liberal 
tariff  method  of  reflerting  wage  and  cost 
differentials,  the  more  regressive  and  elab- 
orate method  of  State  subsidy. 

Secretary  Udall  was  i)leased  to  report  that 
the  California  tuna  fisherman  had  been 
helped,  not  through  tiriff  adjustment,  but 
through  Government  loans  to  modernize 
their  fishing  boats  and  so  stay  in  competi- 
tion. Did  this  free  up  trade  and  increase 
trade?  What  is  the  c  ifference  in  this  ap- 
proach and  the  approach  of  Increasing  the 
tariff?  Under  the  tariff  Increase  the  more 
efficient  domestic  flshi'rman  could  proceed 
under  his  own  inltlajilve  to  modernize  his 
boats.  Under  the  S'tute  subsidy  approach 
a  fisherman  had  to  persuade  a  bureaucrat  to 
give  him  the  loan  Tlie  ability  to  persuade 
a  bureaucrat  became  tlie  test  of  survival,  not 
the  marketplace. 

I  pointed  out  to  Secretary  Hodges  a  com- 
plaint I  received  from  some  of  our  manu- 
facturers that  they  were  unable  to  compete 
with  certain  Western  German  firms  in 
Venezuela  because  th<  Germans  could  ex- 
tend a  lO-year  line  of  credit  which  they 
could  not  match.  Tliey  said  the  German 
Government  subsidizing  made  this  possible 
by  extended  credit.  Secretary  Hodges'  re- 
spxjnse  was.  "Well,  w<  have  fixed  this  up. 
Our  Government  will  counter  by  subsidizing 
our  companies  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  tax  to  extend  a  comparable  line  of 
credit." 

Does  this  free  up  trade?  Make  it  fairer? 
Indeed  not.  It  restr  cts  It  and  makes  it- 
less  fair  for  all  other  nations.  The  way  to 
free  trade  Is  to  persufde  Germany  to  with- 
draw their  subsidy,  then  no  one  would  be 
subsidized. 

Gentlemen.  I  can  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  In  vesting  in  the 
Congress  the  power  tc  regulate  both  Inter- 
state and  foreign  trade.  This  power  of  reg- 
ulation has  within  It  the  power  of  economic 
life  or  death  over  all  our  citizens.  This 
ivawer  should  only  be  delegated  to  the  Execu- 
tive with  proper  guidelines.  It  must  be 
delegated  in  a  manner  which  establishes 
rights  and  remedies  by  law  and  not  by  bu- 
reaucratic decree.  If  we  fall  to  do  this  we 
have  a  system  of  government  by  men.  not 
by  law.  This  is  the  antithesis  of  the  system 
of  establishing  freedom  and  Justice. 

The  trade  legislation  as  a  Congressman 
views  it  is,  How  does  Congress  delegate  the 
powers  which  should  be  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive so  he  can  enter  into  mutually  beneficial 
trade  agreements  with  other  nations  in  a 
manner  which  establishes  proper  rights  in 
our  citizens  and  yet  docs  not  unduly  hamper 


the  Executive?  These  are  the  Issues  con- 
fronting the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
drafting  the  extension  of  the  law  which 
extends  our  old  trade  j)ollcy.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  would  that  we  were  engaged 
in  this  pastime  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering a  new  and  broad  trade  policy.  We 
badly  need  a  new  trade  policy.  The  Issue 
of  war  and  peace  Is  wrapped  up  in  It  and  we 
move  closer  t^^e  breakage  as  we  temporize 
and  put  oiu  nCT^wlne  in  Old  World  bottles. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  wa'fe  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  'With  law 
fhall  we  build  our  land,  not  with  lawless- 
ness lay  it  waste." 

So  reads  the  introduction  to  Norway's 
ancient  code  of  laws.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  wherever  the  Vikings  went  they  set 
to  work  establishing  ordered  kingdoms 
of  commonvealths,  and  that  many  of 
these  became  the  lasting  foimdations  of 
social  or  political  life.  Norwegians  set- 
tled Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  con- 
quered and  settled  the  Shetland  and  the 
Orkney  Islands,  the  Hebrides  and  parts 
of  northern  Scotland.  They  established 
kingdoms  at  Dublin  and  on  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Incidentally  they  have  also  been 
accused  of  putting  the  blue  in  the  Irish- 
man's eyes.  In  all  these  settlements  or 
conquests  the  law  was  supreme. 

An  old  French  poem  about  the  Vi- 
kings, who  invaded  France,  tells  an  anec- 
dote which  reveals  the  impression  they 
left  on  their  contemporaries  in  the  coun- 
try they  conquered.  It  is  said  that  a 
messenger  from  the  King  of  France 
came  to  ask  for  their  chief,  and  he  got 
the  proud  answer,  "We  have  no  chief,  we 
are  all  equals."  They  felt  themselves  to 
be  freemen,  and  what  they  really  obeyed 
was  the  law.  Today,  the  17th  of  May, 
marks  the  148th  anniversary  of  the  Nor- 
wegian independence.  Like  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner" — "Ja.  vi  Elsker"  the 
Norwegian  national  anthem  will  ring 
throughout  the  land. 

In  Norway  this  day  is  set  aside  to  cere- 
mony and  celebration,  and  fairs  are  held 
throughout  the  land.  The  day  is  begun 
to  festivity  by  dedications  of  the  royal 
family,  whose  head  is  Olav  V,  King  of 
Norway.  All  Norwegian  subjects,  men 
and  women,  will  take  part  in  this  day  of 
celebration;  but  most  of  all  it  is  a  day 
set  a.side  for  the  children  of  this  great 
nation.  A  great  children's  parade  is  held 
in  Oslo,  going  to  church,  playing  games 
and  waving  of  the  Norwegian  red,  white, 
and  blue  flags.  For  Oslo  today  is  a  gay 
city. 

The  terrible  experience  of  foreign  con- 
quest and  tyranny  has  not  destroyed  the 
Norwegian  ideals  of  law  and  freedom. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nation  is  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  carry  their  ideals, 
and  leave  them  to  younger  generations. 
No  less  than  in  the  past  Norway  will  in 
the  future  support  international  organi- 
zation under  law.  In  this  she  sees  the 
only  hope  for  her  freedom  and  that  of  all 
nations.     Through  the  dark  and  hard 


centuries  the  Norwegian  people  had 
fought  against  all  kinds  of  oppression — 
economic,  social,  political.  And  they  had 
managed  to  rescue  the  fundamentals  of 
their  liberty. 

For  three  centuries  Norway  had  seem- 
ingly disappeared  from  the  European 
society  of  states.  It  was  governed  from 
a  foreign  country  suid  by  foreign  mas- 
ters. Yet  it  preserved  its  legal  existence 
as  a  kingdom  and,  still  more  important, 
its  national  traditions,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  hereditary  freedom  and 
law.  In  fact  the  particular  development 
of  the  country  had  made  its  social  con- 
stitution the  most  democratic  in  exist- 
ence in  all  of  Europe ;  the  only  European 
coimtry  where  practically  no  nobility, 
and  certainly  no  serfs,  were  to  be  found. 

The  19th  century  brought  the  restora- 
tion of  national  independence  and  the 
complete  Uberation  of  the  people.  The 
great  Norwegian  novelist.  Ame  Gar- 
borg,  once  wrote  of  his  people: 

They  are  a  strong,  stubborn  folk  who  dig 
their  way  through  a  life  of  brooding  and 
care,  putter  with  the  soil  and  search  the 
Scriptures,  force  a  little  corn  from  the  earth 
and  hopes  from  their  dreams,  put  their 
faith  in  the  penny,  and  trust  In  God. 

Over  2  million  Norwegian  people  have 
come  to  America.  The  story  of  the 
fortunes  of  these  "strong,  stubborn  folk" 
in  the  New  World  has  been  preserved  in 
letters  that  were  treasured  by  families 
in  Norway  and  later  collected  by  his- 
torians; in  memories  of  the  pioneers 
who,  in  the  dreamy  days  of  old  age, 
recalled  their  youthful  conquest  of  the 
new  earth;  in  Norwegian  newspapers 
published  in  the  Midwest,  the  East,  and 
the  West  of  America;  in  pamphlets  and 
books  which  traced  the  history  of  local 
churches,  schools,  towns,  and  societies 
organized  and  build  by  the  immigrants. 

Norwegians  began  to  come  to  the 
Montana  Territory  in  the  1860's  and 
continued  to  arrive  all  through  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  A  considerable 
number  of  Norwegians  settled  on  the 
grazing  upland  of  the  Flathead  Moun- 
tains. Crazy  Mountains,  Big  Belt,  and 
Little  Belt  Mountains.  About  half  of  the 
25,000  first-  and  second-generation  Nor- 
wegians in  Montana  in  1940  lived  on 
farms  and  in  rural  communities;  the 
best  concentrated  mainly  in  Great  Falls, 
Butte,  Anaconda,  Missoula,  Billings,  and 
Helena.  In  strnie  of  tliese  towns  there 
are  Sons  of  Norway  halls  where  "lute- 
fisk"  dinners  are  served  in  the  winter, 
where  the  Norwegian  townsi>eople  gath- 
er to  play  whist,  dance,  and  sing  Nor- 
wegian songs.  About  half  of  the 
Norwegian-Americans  in  the  State  be- 
long to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Non^e- 
gians  in  the  Par  West  is  very  like  a  play 
within  a  play.  There  is  the  overreaching 
action  of  the  intercontinental  migration, 
spanning  the  century  ffom  1825  to  1925. 
Beneath  it  are  the  Smaller  continental 
migrations;  New  York  to  Illinois,  Illinois 
to  Wisconsin  to  Minnesota,  Minnesota  to 
the  Plains,  a  pause,  and  then  the  long 
jump  over  desert  and  mountain  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  Is  this  last  migration 
that  curiously  parallels  the  larger  in  the 
similarity  of  the  cause  that  produced 
them.    In  the  early  fifties  Norwegians  in 
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Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  too,  left  their  re- 
cently cleared  farms  and  beaded  for 
Sacramento  Valley.  Most  of  them  were 
yoimg,  unmarried  men  like  Hans  Chris- 
tian Heg,  later  a  colonel  in  the  Union 
Army,  and  three  companions  who  left 
southern  Wisconsin  in  1849.  Prom  his 
letters  sent  back  to  a  Norwegian  news- 
paper in  his  home  community  the  peo- 
ple there  followed  his  journey  to  the 
West.  Another  such  record  has  been  left 
by  Tosten  Kittelsen  Stabaek,  who  with  19 
Norwegians  and  1  Frenchman  formed  a 
caravan  of  7  wagons  and  68  head  of 
cattle  that  left  Wisconsin  in  the  spring 
of  1852. 

Men  and  cattle  died  on  the  5 -months' 
march.  But  most  of  them  reached  the 
goldfields,  spent  a  few  years  panning 
and  digging,  then  returned  to  their  fam- 
ilies in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  richer,  if 
not  in  money,  at  least  in  experience  and 
in  knowledge  of  America  and  her  many 
peoples. 

The  story  of  Americans  from  Norway 
and  the  generations  to  follow,  has  not 
been  fully  recorded.  As  it  unfolds  in  the 
years  to  come  we  shall  know  more  inti- 
mately their  life  in  the  Coastal  States, 
on  the  western  ranges,  and  their  part  in 
the  labor  movement,  as  well  as  we  now 
know  them  as  farmers,  clergymen,  and 
politicians.  America  has  reaped  much 
from  whence  they  came.  From  Norwe- 
gians such  as  Leif  Erickson,  about  the 
year  970,  to  Trygve  Lie,  not  only  Amer- 
ica, but  the  world  has  selected  an  hon- 
ored place  for  their  deeds. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  the  Norwegian  people  is  revealed 
to  this  day,  in  an  article  from  the  News 
of  Norway,  Marianne  Vik,  a  4-year-old 
girl  of  Brannfjell.  near  Oslo,  skied  al- 
together 155  miles  on  23  trips  this  past 
winter  to  earn  the  skiing  badge.  As  a 
group  the  Norwegian- Americans  came  of 
age,  intellectually,  as  the  Nation  began 
to  turn  to  the  scientists  and  the  tech- 
nically trained  for  leadership,  when 
America  began  to  call  experts  into  the 
laboratories  not  only  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, but  hospitals,  industrial 
plants,  and  Government  agencies.  It  is 
in  these  areas  that  the  immigrant  stock 
has  had  its  greatest  opportunities  and 
made  a  larger  share  of  its  contributions. 
Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 

ifORCEs  nuHirrsoAG 
Mr.  NYGAARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  det  er 
en  fomoyelse  for  mig  a  feire  Idag  148 
drsdagen  for  Norges  uavhengighet. 

Nordmennene  er  kjent  gjennem"  sin 
historic  for  sin  forkjaerlighet  for  demo- 
kratiske  instltusjoner  i  deres  styre  av 
sltt  land.  Deres  uavhengighetsdag  blev 
ikke  et  resiiltat  av  seir  1  kamp  men  kul- 
minerte  efter  m&neders  vanskelige  og 
omhyggelige  parlamentartske  forhand- 
linger.  17  de  mai  er  &rsdagen  for  den  dag 
Norges  konstltusjon  blev  vedtatt. 

Norge  var  ett  av  de  forste  land  i 
Europa  som  vedtok  en  demokratisk  kon- 


stitusjon.  Konstitusjonen  erklaerer  at 
Stortinget,  eller  det  Norske  parlament. 
skal  uttrykke  folkets  vllje.  Videre  er- 
klaerer den  at  Kongen  ikke  har  makt 
til  &  oppl0se  foosamlingen,  eller  til  ab- 
solutt  veto.  Den  forste  konge  efter  at 
konstitusjonen  var  vedtatt  blev  valst,  og 
valget  stadfestet  ved  folkeavstemning. 

DrOmmen  om  uavhengighet  blev  virkc- 
lighet  i  det  20de  Srhundrede.  Norge  fikk 
invasjon  av  svenske  tropper:  og  1814 
og  det  blev  nodvendig  k  forbli  i  union 
med  Sverige  inntil  1906.  Det  svenske 
styre  var  dog  ikke  belt  dominerende.  Det 
Norske  Storting  var  den  lovlige  autoritet. 
eg  kom  til  sist  til  a  settc  Regjeringens 
medlemmer  for  riksrett.  StortinRets 
uavhengighets  bestrebelser  forte  tilsist 
til  folkeavstemningen  1906.  Norge  blev 
fi-itt. 

Nordmennenes  utrettelic:c  og  cffektive 
hengivenhet  for  sin  frihet  har  vacrt  en 
inspirasjon  til  demokratic  Rcgjeringcn  i 
alle  land.  Det  er  en  acre  for  miL^afeire 
uavhengighetsdagen  for  \kr  forhund.s- 
felle  Norge  og  k  onske  velkommen  til 
v^rt  land  Norses  aereder  Statsminister, 
Einar  Gerhardsen. 

[Translation] 

NOHWEGIAM     INDEPENDE.NCE    DAY 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  observe  today 
the  148th  annlversaiT  of  Norwesian  In- 
dependence Day. 

The  Norwegians  have  been  noted 
throughout  their  history  for  their  devo- 
tion to  democratic  institutions  of  cov- 
ernment.  In  fact  their  independence 
day  is  not  the  occasion  of  a  victory  in 
battle  but  the  culmination  of  a  month 
of  difficult  and  painstaking  parliamen- 
tary negotiation.  May  17  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  the  Norwe- 
gian constitution  was  adopted. 

Norway  was  among  the  first  of  the 
European  nations  to  adopt  a  democratic 
constitution.  The  constitution  provided 
that  the  Storting,  or  parliament,  should 
be  the  repository  of  popular  will.  It  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  king  should  have 
no  power  of  dissolution  or  veto.  The 
first  king  to  be  the  titular  head  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  weis  elected  by 
the  Storting — elected  by  the  people  by 
referendum. 

Unfortunately,  the  dream  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  did  not  materialize  until 
the  20th  century.  Norway  was  invaded 
by  the  Swedish  Army  and  forced  to  re- 
main in  union  with  Sweden  until  1906. 
However,  the  Swedish  domination  was 
not  harshly  repressive.  The  Norwegian 
Storting  continued  to  be  the  main 
source  of  legal  authority  even  to  the 
extent  of  impeaching  the  officials  of  the 
Swedish  King.  The  independent  actions 
of  the  Norwegian  Storting  finally  led 
to  a  plebiscite  in  1906.  The  outcome 
of  the  balloting  was  368,211  for  dissolu- 
tion and  184  for  union.  Norway  became 
independent. 

The  fierce  and  effective  devotion  of  the 
Norwegians  to  their  Independence  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  democratic  gov- 
ernments everywhere.  It  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  mark  this  anniversary  of  our 
ally  Norway  and  to  welcome  to  our  coun- 
try the  distinguished  Norwegian  Prime 
Minister.  Einar  Gerhardsen. 


A  CENTURY  OF  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  » .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  month  marks  a  century  of  prog- 
re.s.s  in.sofar  as  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,  on  July  2,  1862,  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  signed  Into  law 
a  bill  establishing  colleges  throughout 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  art 
of  homcmaking  and  in  agriculture  and 
cnaineering.  Possibly  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed,  very  few  of  those  who 
had  a  part  in  it  could  have  dreamed  of 
the  important  part  this  program  was 
to  play  in  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  some  10 
years  later,  a  land-grant  college  was  es- 
tablished at  Lafayette;  and  It  was  named 
after  one  of  the  chief  donors  of  land  and 
money,  John  Purdue.  My  discussion  will 
deal  primarily  with  Purdue  and  its  in- 
fluence on  Indiana,  but  what  I  am  about 
to  say  could  be  duplicated  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  story 
reads  almost  like  a  fairytale. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
t.on  most  of  the  leaders  of  our  country 
had  held  the  concept  with  regard  to  high- 
er education  which  in  essence  stood  for 
training  only  in  liberal  arts  and  the 
sciences.  We  had  had  illustrious  col- 
leges producing  fine  talented  citizens 
during  almost  a  century  of  the  early  pe- 
riod of  our  Nation.  It  was  not  thought 
important,  however,  in  the  first  few 
decades  of  our  country's  existence  to 
train  people  in  so-called  vocational-type 
efforts.  In  fact,  it  was  considered  almost 
as  a  waste  of  time,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  training  women  as  homemakers. 
So  the  concept  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege was  really  a  radical  departure. 

Today  our  land-grant  college  func- 
tions in  three  areas:  First  of  all.  it  trains 
young  men  in  the  school  of  agriculture 
in  the  various  specialty  divisions  of  agri- 
culture such  as  fruits,  crops,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  other  phases  of  our  Indiana 
agriculture.  The  school  of  home  eco- 
nomics trains  young  women  in  all  the 
arts  of  homemaking.  The  school  of  en- 
gineering—in which  field  Piirdue  has  one 
of  the  outstanding  schools  in  the  whole 
Nation — trains  men  in  the  various  phases 
of  engineering — civil,  mechanical,  and 
aeronautical. 

One  of  the  best  yardsticks  to  raeasm-e 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  our  school 
of  agriculture  has  been  the  enrollment 
that  the  school  has  had  through  the 
years.  The  school  has  continued  to  grow 
and  develop,  not  only  in  the  regular  4- 
year  courses,  but  also  it  is  training  men 
in  the  more  specialized  field  looking  for- 
ward to  higher  degrees  than  the  normal 
4 -year  course  would  produce.  A  very 
practical  8-week  course  in  agriculture 
has  produced  some  of  Indiana's  out- 
standing farmers. 

Thou-sands  of  farmers  throughout  our 
State  have  benefited  from  the  training 
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and  educational  effort  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity through  its  agricultural  extension 
service  which  is  conducted  in  the  various 
counties  as  an  e-xtension  or  educational 
arm  of  Purdue  through  the  county  agent 
system.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  the  rural 
people  of  Indiana  today  who  the  most 
important  leader  is  in  our  rural  conunu- 
nity.  they  would  probably  respond  "the 
county  agent."  The  county  agent  has 
been  the  backbone  of  our  agricultural 
extension  system,  and  his  contribution 
to  agricultural  progress  and  development 
has  been  almost  phenomenal.  The  same 
could  be  said  also  of  home  demonstration 
agents  and  of  4-H  Club  leaders. 

The  rui-al  people  in  the  past  50  years 
especially  have  learned  not  only  the 
know-how  of  better  farming  and  better 
homemaking,  but  they  have  likewise 
found  through  the  extension  .service  and 
through  our  county  extension  office  a 
common  meeting  ground  where  many  of 
their  social  activities  could  be  concen- 
trated. This  produced  a  whole  new  out- 
look for  rural  people. 

I  suppose  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
extension  service,  there  is  none  that  has 
had  a  more  popular  appeal  than  that  of 
4-H  Club  work.  When  visitors  who  are 
interested  particularly  in  agriculture 
come  from  other  nations,  almost  the 
first  thing  they  want  to  see  and  talk 
about  are  our  4-H  Clubs  here  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  youngster  on  the 
farm  I  had  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
one  of  the  first  4-H  Clubs  in  our  coun- 
try. Our  leader  at  that  time.  Mr.  Harry 
Ainsworth — who  became  State  4-H 
Club  leader — opened  up  for  us  a  whole 
new  vista  insofar  as  the  challenge  of 
agriculture  was  concerned.  What  hap- 
pened in  my  ca.se  has  happened  all  over 
Indiana  and  the  whole  country  as  well. 
The  4-H  Club  work  has  been  a  great  me- 
dium for  challenging  young  people  to 
attack  intelligently  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture; it  also  has  built  into  their  con- 
cept ideals  of  leadership  and  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  citizenship. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
4-H  Club  work  has  become  such  a  popu- 
lar and  widely  acclaimed  phase  of  the 
extension  activities  of  our  land-grant 
colletres. 

Purdue.  Indiana's  land-grant  college, 
has  also  devoted  itself  to  cooperation 
with  the  other  land-grant  colleges  of 
the  country,  resulting  in  the  develop- 
ment through  research  of  more  produc- 
tivity and  better  quality  foods  for  the 
consumer.  Through  research  the 
farmers  have  become  so  much  more  pro- 
ductive, in  fact,  that  today  we  are  the 
first  major  nation  in  all  history  that  has 
been  able  to  lick  effectively  the  specter 
of  hunger.  This  we  have  done,  not  only 
because  we  have  had  productive  land  but 
because  through  experimental  work  and 
research  we  have  learned  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  efforts  on  the  land. 
This  phase  of  activity — in  other  words, 
the  development  of  new  knowledge — is 
something  that  has  profited  the  whole 
world  and  is  a  phase  of  activity  that  I 
will  touch  upon  later. 

The  coupling  of  all  of  these  phases  of 
activity  by  our  land-grant  college — Pur- 


due— has  had  a  revolutionary  effect  upon 
what  was  formerly  a  rural  State.  Be- 
cause we  were  able  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  each  farmer  in  Indiana,  we 
were  able  to  release  more  and  more  of 
our  workers  for  other  activity.  Be- 
cause of  this  same  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened all  over  the  country,  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  feeding  and  cloching 
ourselves  and,  Ukewise.  we  have  become 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world.  This  is  all  about  us  and  is  so 
commonplace  that  we  are  likely  to  for- 
get what  a  signal  achievement  it  has 
been.  To  be  sure,  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  industrial  service,  and  pro- 
fessional activities — all  these  folks  are 
being  fed  by  the  smallest  number,  per- 
centagewise, compared  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  They  are  also  the  best 
and  cheapest  fed.  For  this  reason  we  as 
a  nation  have  a  great  future  to  which 
we  can  look  with  much  anticipation  and 
justifiable  pride. 

I  .stated  in  the  beginning  that  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  for  those  who 
formulated  the  Land-Grant  College  Act 
to  envision  the  full  impact  of  the  legis- 
lation. By  the  same  token  today,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  great  chal- 
lenge that  we  now  face  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  With  the  close  of  World  War  II 
we  found  ourselves  confronted  with  a 
wholly  new  problem  and  with  very  little 
actual  understanding  toward  its  solu- 
tion. This  problem  was  the  fact  that 
vast  areas  of  the  world  which  primarily 
had  been  colonial  possessions  of  the 
major  countries  of  the  world  were  in  a 
Very  primitive  state  of  life.  This 
awakening  that  came  about  has  caused 
these  colonial  areas  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  their  po.'^sessors  and  demand 
for  themselves  a  new  and  better  life.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  many  cases 
the  colonial  powers  that  controlled  these 
countries  were  not  necessarily  evil  or 
unnecessarily  demanding  of  the  people. 
but  in  many  cases  they  did  not  devote 
too  much  effort  to  helping  these  folks 
to  help  themselves ;  there  are  exceptions, 
however,  even  to  this.  Some  of  the  more 
enlightened  countries  did  a  great  deal 
in  attempting  to  train  the  native  leaders 
in  these  countries  in  the  art  of  self- 
government. 

We  have  today  in  the  case  of  Africa 
virtually  a  whole  continent  where  the 
various  major  nations  of  the  world  have 
thrown  off  the  shackles  and  newly 
emerged  nations  have  embarked  upon  a 
quest  for  freedom  according  to  their  own 
pattern  and  de.^ires.  How  this  will  suc- 
ceed is  difficult  at  this  time  to  project. 
Certainly  they  are  in  most  cases  people 
of  very  little  training  and  background 
to  accomplish  this  job.  They  are  almost 
wholly  of  an  agricultural  type  of  econ- 
omy. In  many  cases,  even  when  prac- 
tically all  their  citizens  are  devoted  to 
the  task,  they  are  unable  to  feed  them- 
selves or  they  are  only  able  to  feed 
themselves  moderately  well.  They  ob- 
viously would  like  to  have  manufacturing 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  They 
camiot.  however,  .set  up  industrial  pro- 
duction in  their  cpuntry  until  or  unless 
their  farming  pro<^uctivity  can  become 


high  enough  to  release  a  part  of  their 
working  force  for  this  purpose.  This, 
then,  represents  the  great  challenge  to 
us  as  a  nation.  If  these  folks  are  to 
accept  our  concept  rather  than  the 
Communist  concept  we  must  be  able  to 
show  them  that  our  way  of  hfe  will  offer 
them  more  and  will  make  for  a  better 
life. 

These  folks,  while  very  primitive,  do 
know  what  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  and  they  demand  it  for  themselves. 
They  may  not  even  have  a  ver^-  good  con- 
cept of  how  to  get  it,  but  nonetheless 
they  are  demanding  it,  and  they  may  be- 
come rather  willing  tools  for  any  other 
nation  which  offers  them  a  cure-all 
formula  to  meet  their  problems.  Most 
of  us  realize  that  educational  processes 
are  rather  slow,  and  that  people  are  not 
trained  for  leadership  or  productive  en- 
terprises on  a  pushbutton  basis. 

So  the  great  challenge  for  us  as  a  na- 
tion is  to  try  to  convey  to  many  of  these 
underprivileged  nations  of  the  world — 
who  today  constitute  the  balance  of 
world  power — the  know-how  and  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  leadership.  We  can 
thereby  lead  them  into  ways  of  self- 
government  rather  than  to  have  them 
fall  a  victim  of  the  blandishment  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

It  is  rather  significant  to  note  that  for 
all  of  the  bragging  claims  of  the  Com- 
munist regime,  our  American  system  of 
aericulture  remains  something  the  Com- 
munists have  never  been  able  to  emulate 
or  even  to  copy.  Again  I  say  that  our 
form  of  agriculture  provides  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  great  country  has 
been  built.  One  of  the  ironic  features  of 
this  status  is  that  the  farmer  himself 
has  not  actually  shared  properly  in  the 
prosperity  that  this  program  has  pro- 
duced. This  continues  to  remain  one 
of  the  challenges  for  us  as  a  nation,  and 
one  which  we  must  eventually  meet  if 
our  agricultural  foundation  is  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  economy  of  our 
Nation. 


NATIONAL    LOTTERY— DEAD    AS    A 
DODO  BIRD  AND  WHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Santangelo] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  Congress 
and  the  American  public  about  the  sta- 
tus of  the  national  lotter>'  bill  to  raise 
revenue  and  to  reduce  taxes.  Residents 
of  my  district  and  elsewhere  have  asked 
me  why  we  in  Congress  do  not  support 
H  R.  2007.  a  national  lottery  bill,  or  any 
other  lottery  bill  to  raise  revenue  and  re- 
duce taxes.  As  a  consequence.  I  commu- 
nicated with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  determine 
whether  or  not  hearings  would  be  held. 
The  answer  I  received  indicates  that  no 
hearings  will  be  held  during  this  con- 
gres.sional  session  and  why  no  hearings 
are  being  held.  They  are  not  being  held, 
because  the  sponsors  have  not  requested 
hearings.     The  letter  to  me  from  the 
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chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  as  follows: 

CoMMrmre  on  Wats  and  Mjbans, 

HOTTSX  OF  REPRISINTATIVBS, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  1, 1962. 
The  Honorable  Alihed  E.  Santangelo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DZAR  Al:  This  Is  In  reply  tx5  your  letter  of 
April  11  requesting  Information  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  any  hearings  have  been 
requested  In  connection  with  the  bill.  H.R. 
2007.  which  would  provide  for  Federal  lotter- 
ies to  raise  funds  for  a  reduction  In  the  na- 
tional debt  and  a  reduction  In  Federal  Indi- 
vidual income  taxes. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  have  not  been  re- 
quested, and  In  view  of  the  very  heavy  pres- 
ent and  projected  schedule  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  It  would  appear  doubtful 
whether  time  would  be  available  for  the 
holding  of  such  hearings  in  the  event  that  a 
request  for  them  were  received.    In  addition, 


no  reports  have  been  requested  on  this  bill 
from  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  although  reports  on 
Bimilar  legislation  In  prior  Ckjngresses  were 
adverse. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  serves  to  provide  you 
with  the  Information  you  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLBtJR  D   Mills, 

Chairman. 

As  Alfred  E.  Smith,  after  whom  I  am 
named,  used  to  say,  "Let  us  look  at  the 
record.  What  does  the  record  show?" 
Parliamentary  procedure  and  rules  re- 
quire that  no  bill  can  be  considered  un- 
less the  sponsor  of  the  bill  requests  the 
committee  to  which  it  is  assigned  that  a 
hearing  on  a  bill  be  held  and  that  the 
committee  request  reports  from  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  or  departments.  No 
sponsor  of  a  national  lottery  bill  re- 
quested a  hearmg.    Consequently,  none 


can  be  held  and  no  lottery  legislation 
can  be  adopted. 

Sponsors  of  lottery  legislation  have 
asked,  "How  long  are  we  going  to  be 
stubborn?  How  long  are  we  going  to 
be  hypocritical?"  I  ask  who  is  being 
hypocritical?  The  committee  to  which 
the  bill  is  referred  or  the  sponsors  who 
introduced  such  legislation  and  request 
no  hearing  of  Congress? 

Lottery  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  since  1934.  People  today  have 
gotten  the  notion  that  the  Idea  of  lottery 
has  sprung  from  the  head  of  the  present 
sponsors  as  did  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove  fully  developed  and  fully  grown. 
That  just  is  not  so.  The  record  shows 
that  the  following  Congressmen  have 
introduced  lottery  legislation  or  similar 
legislation  since  1934.  They  are  as 
follows : 


Bill  N'o. 

Revenue  for — 

Sponsor 

Congress 

Bill  No. 

Revenue  foi^- 

Sjwnsor 

Congress 

II. R.        731R 

Federal  Treasury 

Kenney 

73<1,  Jan.  24.  1934. 

H.R. 

3879 

Federal  hospitals,   care  of  the 

Fino 

83d,  Mar.  11,  1953. 

H.R.           26 

do 

.....do 

74th,  Jan.  .3,  1!)35. 

blind,    recipients   of  old   ape 

H.R.        3414 

do --- 

do 

74th,  Jan.  9.  19.35. 

as-si.stiince  ami  disabled   vet- 

n.R.      8510 

do.. 

do 

74th,  June  IK,  1935. 

erans. 

n.R.         4 

do 

do 

7.Hh,  J:in.  5.  1937. 

H.R. 

6626 

do 

do 

ft4lh,  June  2,  19.55. 

H.R.      10414 

.     .do 

Phillips.  ..   . 
Thomas 
(Oklahoma). 

.'^abath  

Knut.ion 

75th,  .\pr..2f.,  1938. 
77th,  Dec.  2fi,  1941. 

77th,  Mar  27.  1942. 
77th,  Feb.  12,  1942. 

n  R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 

3.^20 

.532 

2.534 

4190 

do 

do 

Iteduction  In  the  national  debt.. 
Establishnient   of   romnii.ssion 
on  Federal  I>oiteries. 

do 

Lesinski 

Fino   

85th.  June  23,  1957. 

S.              2156 

Defense 

86ih. 

.      do 

Do. 

11 '.J.  Res.  299 

do 

Do. 

H.R.       6587 

do 

II  J    Ros     55 

do 

.•^abath 

OufTey 

7»th,  }'.iu.  14,  l'J43. 
7Hth,  Dor.  I,  1943. 

H    Re.s. 

25 

Creation  of  sj'lect  committee  to 
conduct    investi^'ation    and 

Bosch 

Do. 

S.              15fiO 

do 

H.R.        2784 

Premiums  plan:  savings  bonds. - 

Gale   ...   . 

7Sth.  Der.  f>.  194.3.     ( 

study. 

S.J.  Res.  159 

Study  of  the  merits  of  a  national 
lottery. 

Reynolds 

78th,  .N'o V.  27,  1944. 

11. U. 

444 

Federal   hosr'itals,  care  of  the 
blind,   recipients  of  old    atre 

Lesinski 

S7th,  Jiin   3,  1961. 

H.J.Res.  2.S9 

Vetemns 

Barry 

79th,  Sept.  14.  1945. 

a.ssistance.  and  disabled  vet- 

H.R.       4421 

do _ 

Clemen  te 

81.st.  Apr.  28,  1949. 

erans. 

H.R.        8022 

do ■.._■ 

„...<lo... 

81.st,  .\pr.  5.  19,V).     , 

II. R 

2007 

Re<luction  in  the  nalioniil  debt 

Fino 

87th,  Jan   f,  1961. 

H.R.        1H41 

.   ..do 

do 

81st.  Ausr.  1.'.,  19.50. 

1 

an<l  reduction  in   Federal  in- 
come taxes. 

n.R. 

5574 

Establishment  of  Commission 

do 

87th,  Mar.  14,  1961. 

1 

1 
1 

on  Federal  Lotteries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  be- 
fore you  were  the  Speaker  and  before 
you  were  the  majority  leader,  when  you 
were  plain  Congressman  John  McCor- 
MACK  from  Massachusetts,  you  headed  a 
subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on  a 
lottery  bill.  These  hearings  lasted  2 
years.  You  were  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  lot- 
tery legislation  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Kenny,  of  New  Jersey.  After  long 
deliberation,  the  committee  did  not  rec- 
ommend its  passage  and  Congress  did 
not  approve,  but  at  least  the  sponsor  in 
1934  requested  a  hearing  and  got  it. 
These  hearings  which  I  read  disclose  the 
reasons  for  and  against  lottery  legisla- 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  approving  a  lottery 
are: 

First.  Money  or  other  valuable  consid- 
eration which  may  be  won. 

Second.  AgreealDle  excitement  of  mak- 
ing the  wagers. 

Third.  The  pleasure  of  anticipated 
success. 

Fourth.  The  thrill  of  winning. 

Fifth.  The  benefit  of  using  the  win- 
nings. 

Sixth.  Revenue  derived  for  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  why  lottery  is  opposed  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Money  bet. 

Second.  Time  spent  in  betting. 

Third.  Distraction  from  vocation. 

Fourth.  Questionable  associations 
formed  through  the  indulgence. 

Fifth.  Formation  of  a  costly  habit. 


Sixth.  Emotional  stress  to  beat  the 
game. 

Seventh.  Mental  and  spiritual  depres- 
sion of  losing  money  whose  loss  could  not 
be  afforded. 

Eighth.  Temptation  to  obtain  dishon- 
estly the  means  to  continue  betting. 

Ninth.  Temptation  to  dissipation  as  a 
false  refuge  of  a  loser  and  an  unwise 
jubilation  of  a  winner. 

Tenth.  Lessening  appreciation  of 
things  earned  and  increasing  appetite 
for  things  won. 

Eleventh.  Gradual  weakening  of  the 
bettor's  character. 

In  addition,  every  State  in  the  Union, 
50  States,  have  statutes  which  declare 
lottery  to  be  illegal.  My  own  State,  New 
York,  outlaws  lottery.  The  legislature 
is  Republican  dominated;  the  Governor. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  is  a  Republican. 
There  is  no  division  of  control  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
or  no  political  reason  why  agreement 
cannot  be  had.  Why  has  not  New  York 
approved  a  lottery?  Shall  we  in  Con- 
gress foist  or  impose  upon  the  residents 
of  Massachusetts  or  Ohio  or  California 
a  lottery  which  they  may  think  is  im- 
moral? 

I  personally  would  vote  for  a  lottery 
if  it  were  conducted  by  a  State  or  local 
government  or  a  local  political  subdivi- 
sion, if  it  could  be  practical,  and  if  safe- 
guards against  corruption  and  im- 
morality were  provided.  I  would  not 
seek  to  impose  my  will  upon  people  in 
those   States   who   may    have   religious 


scruples,  or  objections  against  it.  While 
gambling  per  se,  by  and  of  itself,  is  not 
immoral,  it  can  be  immoral  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  It  can  be  immoral 
where  a  parent  gambles  and  deprives  his 
children  of  milk,  food,  clothing,  and  the 
necessities  of  life  or  if  an  immature  child 
gambles  for  money,  or  if  persons  on  relief 
rolls  gamble  the  funds  which  a  welfare 
department  gives  them  to  pay  their  rent 
or  buy  their  food  or  clothing,  or  pay  for 
medicine. 

Let  us  stop  the  hypocrisy,  fakery,  and 
quackery  of  introducing  lottery  bills  and 
then  not  moving  for  their  passage  or  for 
a  report  or  for  a  hearing.  Will  the  Daily 
News,  one  of  New  York's  great  news- 
papers, which  seems  to  have  been  duped, 
disclose  the  failure  to  request  hearings 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same 
fashion  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  of  a 
congressional  session  when  a  lottery  bill 
is  introduced  or  a  1-minute  speech  is  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
describing  the  results  of  a  lottery  of  a 
nation  no  larger  than  our  smallest  State, 
Rhode  Island? 

However,  hypocrisy,  like  murder,  will 
out.  I  repeat  what  the  great  Emanci- 
pator Abraham  Lincoln  observed — that 
■  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  cant  fool  all  the  people  all 
of  the  time." 

The  legislative  wheel  of  fortune  is 
turning  around  and  the  arrow  cannot 
stop  at  the  lottery  post  because  no  hear- 
ings have  been  requested. 
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ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  SCI- 
ENCE AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Fles.  649)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  Corinne  B.  Rilet,  of  South 
Carolina,  be.  and  she  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  Conamittee  of  the 
House  of  Rcpresciitalives  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WHY  THIS  OBSESSION  WITH  THE 
COMMON  MARKET,  AT  THE  EX- 
PENSE OP  THE  REST  OF  THE  FREE 
WORLD? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussJ  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  movie 
scene  I  dimly  remember  from  years  ago, 
a  troupe  of  strolling  actors  had  just  been 
told  that  the  show  could  not  go  on  that 
night.  Huddled  together  on  the  stage, 
trouper  after  trouper — I  think  Jimmy 
Durante  was  one  of  them — exhorts  his 
fellows:  "The  show  must  go  on." 

On  and  on  go  the  exhortations,  until 
one  of  the  mummers,  a  little  fellow  in 
the  back  row,  stops  the  proceedings  by 
asking  th?  simple  question:    "Why?" 

For  some  time  now,  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment has  been  exhorting  the  world: 
"The  Common  Market  must  go  on. 
Britain  and  a  few  others  must  join  it  at 
all  costs,  and  any  country  with  a  pro- 
fessed policy  of  political  neutrality  must 
be  excluded  from  it  at  all  cost.^." 

It  is  about  time  somebody  a.sked — 
and  if  nobody  else  does.  I  will:  "Why?" 

DEBATE  IN  CONGRESS  NEEDED 

T\\e  proposed  expansion  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  to  include 
others  besides  the  original  Six — Prance, 
Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 
and  Luxembourg — presents  many  prob- 
lems, both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
virtually  every  other  third  country  in  the 
free  world.  The  Congre-ss  should  debate 
the  issues  raised  by  recent  developments 
in  Europe. 

Such  a  great  debate-will  aid  Congress 
in  fulfilling  its  legislative  responsibilities 
for  trade,  foreign  aid.  and  international 
monetary  arrangements,  all  of  which  are 
vitally  affected  by  the  size,  composition, 
and  policies  of  the  EEC.  More,  a  great 
debate  can  stimulate  wider  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  at  stake.  There  is 
still  time  to  reevaluate  our  position  If 
it  is  found  to  be  based  upon  a  creed 
outworn,  there  is  still  time  to  correct  it. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION     POSITION 

Tjif  State  Department  policy  today,  as 
repined  in  the  press,  appears  to  be  this: 
The  EEC  is  of  preeminent  importance  to 
the  United  States,  and  its  enlargement 
in  accordance  with  our  design  overrides 
other  considerations  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  Our  objective  is  to  get  Britain 
into  the  Common  Market  at  all  costs,  and 
to  exclude  tiom  membership  or  associa- 


tion in  the  group  any  country  with  a 
professed  policy  of  pohtical  neutrahty. 
No  major  initiative  by  this  country  to 
reduce  tariflfs  under  the  new  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  is  to  be  taken  until  Britain 
becomes  a  member  of  the  EEC. 

THE    BASIC    ISSUE    EAISKD    BY    OCR    POLICT 

This  FKJlicy,  if  correctly  reported,  con- 
fronts us  with  a  basic  issue.  Should  we 
now  be  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
creating  a  huge  and  mighty  new  Western 
European  Common  Market,  protected 
at  least  at  the  outset  by  high  tariffs  and 
other  preferential  arrangements  on 
many  important  trade  categories?  Or 
should  we  instead  be  striving,  together 
with  the  other  member  countries  of 
GATT.  to  create  the  widest  possible  free 
world  community  which  would  neither 
include  nor  exclude  countries  according 
to  any  preconceived  design? 

Both  of  these  directions  in  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  have  respectable  anteced- 
ents in  our  postwar  history.  Since  it 
appears  that  we  are  now  pursuing  the 
first  course,  I  believe  we  must  look 
closely  at  the  reasons  why  it  is  said  we 
should  favor  this  alternative. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  FORCED-GROWTH  COMMON 
MARKET  MAY  BE  ILLUSORY 

The  Common  Market,  as  now  con- 
stituted, has  merited  and  received  the 
support  of  the  United  States.  The  econ- 
omies of  the  Six  have  benefited  im- 
mensely from  a  larger  internal  market 
and  increased  competition.  It  has 
created  new  ties  of  friendship  between 
France  and  Germany,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  chance  of  renewed  animos- 
ity between  them.  These  accomplish- 
ments are  matters  of  fact  today.  The 
vibrant  strengtii  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  demonstrates  better 
than  anything  else  that  it  needs  neither 
high  tariffs  nor  more  members  to  con- 
tinue successfully  on  the  path  it  has 
cho-scn. 

Why.  then,  do  we  insist  that  the  EEC 
must  be  expanded,  and  expanded  in  a 
manner  to  include  some  European  coun- 
tries and  not  others?  The  only  three 
possible  reasons  for  our  policy — political 
unity,  military  strength,  and  the  infu- 
sion of  British  democracy — seem  to  me 
largely  illusory. 

1.    POLITICAL    UNITY 

It  is  said  that  if  Britain  and  certain 
other  countries  join  the  EEC,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  EEC  into  a  common  po- 
litical unit — a  United  States  of  Europe — 
will  be  accelerated.  We  will  thereby  gain 
a  stronger,  more  united  voice  on  our 
side  in  the  cold  war. 

Neither  proposition  bears  up  under  ex- 
amination. The  present  members  of  the 
EEC  are  badly  split  on  the  ultimate  goal 
of  political  unity.  France  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  abrogation  of  national 
sovereignty  on  matters  of  importance — 
economic,  political,  or  military.  It  does 
not  want  a  United  States  of  Europe  in 
which  France  would  have  to  submerge  its 
national  powers — it  is  holding  out  for 
what  it  calls  a  confederation,  which 
would  in  most  important  respects  be  an 
international  body  of  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  entry  of  Britain  in 
the  Common  Market,  much  desired  by 
the  Benelux  Three  of  the  present  Six. 
would  not  solve  this  problem.     Indeed, 


the  problem  will  be  accentuated  because 
the  British,  too,  prefer  the  French  goal. 
British  membership  in  the  EEC  may  thus 
retard,  instead  of  accelerate,  the  move- 
ment to  political  unity. 

But  even  if  greater  political  unity 
should  develop  from  British  membership, 
we  may  not  necessarily  add  to  our  own 
strength  in  the  cold  war.  France  has 
openly  declared  the  importance  of  form- 
ing a  third  force  in  Europe,  led  by 
Prance.  It  would  be  the  objective  of 
such  a  third  force  not  to  take  sides  either 
with  the  United  States  or  with  the  Com- 
munist powers.  By  encouraging  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  EEC,  we  may,  therefore. 
be  solidifying  a  group  which  will  go  its 
own  way  and  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  frustrate  our  objectives. 

2.    BTILITARY    STRENGTH 

It  is  said  that  the  military  strength  of 
the  West  will  increase  if  EEC  member- 
ship and  association  are  extended  to  in- 
clude the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
NATO  powers.  By  the  same  token,  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  exclude  the  neu- 
trals— Sweden,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Finland — since  they  could  not  join  m  a 
common  military  policy. 

I  do  not  find  this  argument  persusisive. 
The  militarj'  strength  of  the  EEC  coun- 
tries will  be  no  greater  than  the  defense 
contributions  which  individual  countries 
want  to  make.  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
Norway — all  applicants  for  EEC  mem- 
bership— arc  already  members  of  NATO. 
Among  the  present  members  of  the  EEC. 
France,  though  a  member  of  NATO,  has 
contributed  the  least  to  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  shows  least  willingness  to  coop- 
erate in  other  mutual  efforts  affecting 
the  cold  war.  For  example,  the  French 
have  refused  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  atmosphei-e  out  of 
which  an  expanded  EEC  could  form  its 
own  military  arm.  National  differences 
would  make  it  imr>ossible.  just  as  they 
did  in  1954.  for  these  countries  to  create 
a  European  Defense  Community.  If 
NATO  will  not  gain  and  a  new  European 
Defense  Community  is  not  likely,  I  fail 
to  see  how  we  shall  achieve  any  boost 
to  our  combined  military  strength  by  a 
forced-growth  Common  Market. 

More  serious,  we  must  remember  that 
the  first  objective  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate European  defense  is  to  prevent 
Soviet  encroachment  into  Europe.  The 
reported  administration  policy  to  isolate 
the  neutral  countries  outside  an  ex- 
panded EEC  may,  in  fact,  create  new 
opportunities  for  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe.  Both 
Finland  and  Austria  could  well  be  forced 
to  increase  economic  ties  with  Russia 
and,  thus,  inevitably  to  give  in  to  politi- 
cal and  to  other  unforeseeable  pressures. 
Our  hard-won  gains  in  Yugoslavia  may 
be  sacrificed. 

So  instead  of  adding  to  our  military 
strength,  we  may  in  fact  be  dissipating 
our  present  effective  streftgth  by  our  ob- 
session with  an  expanded  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

3  BRITAIN  IS  NEEDED  IN  THE  EFC  TO  ASSITE 
ITS  STABlLmr  AtTD  DEVELOPMENT  IN  A  OK~ 
SIRABLX    DIKXC-nON 

Quite  apart  from  the  desirability  of 
expanding  the  EEC  to  increase  its  future 
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political  and  military  strength,  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  United  Kingdom  must  be- 
come a  member  so  that  the  British,  with 
their  long-established  traditions  of 
democracy  and  stable  government,  csin 
guide  the  EEC  in  desirable  directions. 

This  point  of  view  was  expressed  very 
ably  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT.  at  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Conference  in  London,  on 
September  30,  1961: 

The  single  most  encouraging  trend  In  re- 
cent years  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
free  world  Is  the  movement  toward  European 
unification  and  the  single  most  Important 
event  within  that  trend  Is  the  decision  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  admission  to 
the  European  Economic  Community.  *  •  • 
Without  Britain  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  West  Germany,  with  its  great  Industrial 
machine  and  skilled  and  energetic  popula- 
tion, win  play  the  preeminent,  If  not  the 
dominant  role  In  the  European  community. 
I.  for  one,  can  contemplate  this  prospect 
with  little  enthusiasm.  Germany,  It  Is  true, 
has  come  far  since  the  fall  of  the  Third  Reich 
toward  earning  an  honorable  place  In  the 
society  of  democratic  nations.  West  Ger- 
many, nonetheless.  Is  a  fledgling  democracy, 
not  yet  ready  for  a  role  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world.  Prance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
venerable  and  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations,  but  she  Is  governed 
under  new  and  untested  institutions  and  Is 
much  preoccupied  with  problems  In  North 
Africa.  Only  Britain,  I  suggest,  has  the  long 
experience,  the  ancient  Institutions,  and 
the  overall  political  maturity  for  leading 
Europe  into  a  new  era.  I  put  It  to  you  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  whose  wisdom  and 
restraint  were  the  preeminent  factor  in  the 
century  of  tranquillity  that  history  records 
as  the  Pax  Brltannica,  must  now  put  these 
same  qualities  to  use  as  the  primus  enter 
pares  of  a  free  and  unified  Europe. 

The  difficulty  with  the  role  which 
Senator  Pulbright  assigns  the  British  is 
that  except  for  the  Benelux  countries 
and  the  United  States,  no  one  much 
wants  the  British  to  be  the  first  among 
equals  in  the  EEC.  Britain  comes  as  an 
applicant  for  membership  in  a  going 
concern  very  much  dominated  by  a 
Pranco-German-Italian  partnership. 

As  President  de  Gaulle  said  only  this 
week: 

I  do  not  believe  that  Europe  can  have 
any  living  reality  If  it  is  not  made  up  of 
Prance  with  its  Prenchmen,  Germany  with 
its  Germans,  Italy  with  Italians,  et   cetera. 

The  French  are  reported  to  be  luke- 
warm about  British  membership;  they 
are  not  going  out  of  their  way  to  make 
British  entry  easy.  Chancellor  Adenauer 
recently  hinted  that  he  did  not  favor  giv- 
ing the  British  full  membership.  It  ap- 
pears highly  unlikely  that  either  Prance 
or  Germany  would  look  to  Britain  for 
leadership  or  be  persuaded  by  the  British 
to  adopt  policies  they  do  not  desire. 

Indeed,  Britain  may  well  have  its 
greatest  influence  on  the  EEC  before 
actual  entry  by  exacting  conditions  for 
its  membership.  Those  who  oppose 
British  entry  even  say  that,  far  from 
being  able  to  confer  British  stability  and 
democratic  modes  of  thought  on  the 
European  group,  British  membership  in 
the  EEC  may  even  mean  loss  of  that 
stability  in  Britain,  and  the  gradual  ac- 
ceptance in  Britain  of  less  democratic 
and  more  bureaucratic  governmental 
forms. 


THE     DISADVANTACZS     OF     OUR     Pm^DTf     POLICY 
AKX    KX^ 

If  the  supposed  advantages  of  our 
present  policy  are  illusory,  the  disad- 
vantages are  frighteningly  real. 

1.    THX    POLmCAL    DISADVANTAGES 

By  our  doctrinaire  policy,  we  aroused 
sharp  criticism  from  countries  which 
have  felt  forced  to  apply  for  member- 
ship, as  well  as  from  those  which  feel 
they  are  excluded  because  of  U.S.  dis- 
approval of  their  membership  of  as- 
sociation. 

Robert  Estabrook,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  now  on  temporary  assignment  in 
London,  writes: 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  has 
received  considerable  criticism  In  England 
because  of  American  strictures  against  Com- 
monwealth trade  preferences  and  associate 
membership  for  neutral  countries  •  •  •  the 
zeal  of  some  American  champions  of  the 
Common  Market  •  •  •  has  produced  an 
Impression  that  the  ITnited  States  is  trying 
to  dictate  the  composition  of  the  cummuiuty 
and  to  punish  Britain  for  its  delay  and  the 
neutrals  for  their  comfortable  detachment. 
(Washington  Post.  April  10,  1962  ) 

Roy  Jenkins  says  in  the  London  Ob- 
server of  April  15: 

U.S.  (rather  than  European)  pressure 
against  [association  of  the  EPTA  neutrals  In 
the  EEC]  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  miscon- 
ceived aspects  of  recent  American  policy  and 
should  be  strongly  resisted. 

The  Swedish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom  said  in  a  lecture  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  April  14: 

How  could  one  begin  the  construction  of 
a  new  and  strong  Europe  by  excluding  the 
three  countries.  .Austria.  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden,  who  have  belonged  to  Europe  as 
long  as  European  history  can  be  said  to  have 
existed? 

Dr.  F.  E.  Aschinger.  senior  economic 
editor  of  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung.  .said 
in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on  March  29: 

It  is  necess;iry  that  the  difference  between 
traditional  Swiss  neutrality  and  the  neutral- 
Ism  of  the  neoneutrals  be  clearly  understood 
by  our  American  friends.  •  •  •  Although  the 
United  States  has  not  formally  recognized 
Swiss  neutrality,  she  is  making  use  of  its 
advantages  in  many  fields. 

Austrian  opinion  has  been  equally  dis- 
turbed at  the  reported  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  March  2.  1962,  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times.  Prof.  F.  A. 
Hayek  wrote : 

If  the  reports  about  the  attitude  of  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  State  Department 
toward  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  are 
correct,  they  suggest  an  almost  incredible 
short.~ightedness.   •    •    • 

Both  [Sweden  and  Austria]  are  greatly 
dependent  on  Western  Europe  for  their 
exports,  their  pro.-perity  and  even  a  reason- 
able standard  of  life.  To  be  left  out  of 
an  enlarged  Common  Market  would  force 
them  to  seek  alternative  outlets  for  their 
products  in  the  East.  But  to  be  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  bloc  for  a  large  part  of  their 
exports  would  in  the  long  run  mean  political 
dependence.  This  is  not  a  question  of  their 
preference  but  of  tlieir  d.;i!y  bread. 

Austrian  Chancellor  Dr.  Alfons  Gor- 
bach  said  on  April  28 : 

Par  from  being  an  obstacle  for  a  proper 
European  tmity,  the  small  states  are  essen- 
tial for  the  prerervation  of  freedom  and 
responsibility.  These  states  have  not  only 
a  right  to   be   treated   as   equals,   they   have 


also  an  obligation  to  present  and  develop 
their  spiritual  heritage,  to  support  a  Euro- 
pean economy  and  to  promote  Europe  with 
all  their  moral  power. 

And  on  April  27.  Austria's  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  Dr.  Wilfried  Platzer, 
pointed  out  in  a  Chicago  speech  the  dan- 
gers of  excluding  Austria  from  associa- 
tion with  the  EEC : 

We  must  have  trade.  If  we  lose  Western 
trade,  we  will  have  to  trade  with  the  East. 

Undue  concentration  of  our  p>olitical 
efforts  to  mold  the  EEC  to  our  design 
can  be  interpreted  as  inimical  to  their 
interests  by  coimtries  outside  Europe. 
The  poorer  countries  can  say  that,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  the  United  States 
is  interested  only  in  making  rich  coun- 
tries richer. 

In  countries  like  Yugoslavia,  Egypt, 
Indonesia,  and  India,  we  hav  *  invested 
billions  in  foreign  aid  funds  to  assist 
their  development.  Do  we  want  to  hand 
the  Soviet  bloc  the  enormous  propaganda 
advantage  of  being  able  to  say,  "The 
West  may  give  you  a  little  charity  from 
time  to  time,  but  ii  is  mainly  interested 
in  foiTning  an  exclusive  club  of  rich 
countries  in  which  membership  is  re- 
stricted." 

2      THE    ECONOMIC    DISADVAKT  AGES 

An  expanded  EEC  will  automatically 
mean  t;reater  economic  discrimination 
and  danger  for  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  and  for  all  countries  with  trading 
interests  in  Europe.  If  Britain,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  become  members;  Greece 
and  Portugal,  associate  members;  and 
the  British  African  Commonwealth 
countries  and  dependencies,  associates  in 
the  EEC  like  the  former  French  African 
colonies,  a  huge  new  trading  area  will 
be  formed.  Tariff  elimination  will  con- 
fer advantages  on  producers  within  the 
area.  Pooling  of  raw  materials  and  other 
resources  will  mean  that  there  will  be 
less  need  to  go  outside  the  area. 

(Ai     EFFECT  ON   UNITED   STATES 

Consider,  for  example,  the  effect  of 
British  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
on  our  exports  Britain  now  accords 
preferential  or  duty-free  entry  to  im- 
ports from  Commonwealth  countries.  If 
the  EEC  denies  the.se  countries  the  right 
to  sell  the  equivalent  volume  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  manufactured  goods 
to  Britain  or  the  Common  Market,  their 
export  earnings  will  fall,  ani  U.S.  sales 
to  tlie  Commonwealth  countries  will  also 
suffer.  If  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  faim  products  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  to  enter  the 
Common  Market,  our  own  chances  to 
maintain  agricultural  exports  to  the 
area,  already  threatened  by  a  variable 
tariff  levies  scheme,  will  be  lessened. 

(B)    EFFECT  ON  EUROPEAN  OUTSIDE  EEC 

Economic  discrimination  from  an  en- 
largement of  the  present  EEC  will  be 
serious  for  the  United  States,  but  it 
may  be  catastrophic  for  the  neighboriiig 
countries  of  Europe  who  are  left  out  of 
the  Common  Market.  Their  economies 
have  become  closely  interwoven  with 
those  of  tile  expanded  EEC.  Exports 
account  for  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
gro.ss  national  product  of  these  smaller 
countries  than  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States.    In  Switzerland,  for  example,  ex- 


ports amount  to  13.5  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  compared  to  4  percent 
in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  share  of 
exports  going  from  Finland,  Sweden, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  to  the  expanded 
EEC  is  58.  65,  57.  and  52  percent  respect- 
fully. It  is  obvious  that  any  serious  dim- 
inution of  their  eKports  will  have  the 
gravest  consequences  for  these  countries. 

(C)     EFFECT  ON   OTHER   DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  OF 
FREE  WORLD 

Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
all  of  whom  have  long -established  eco- 
nomic relationshijis  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  major  stakes  in  the 
maintenance  of  tJieir  present  level  of 
exports,  particulaily  of  bread  grains, 
meat,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  other 
agricultural  produc  ts.  In  recognition  of 
these  vital  interests,  the  British  have 
agreed  that  provision  for  Commonwealth 
exports  must  be  made  as  a  condition  of 
its  entrj-  into  the  Common  Market.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the;e  countries  have  de- 
clared that  failure  to  attain  this  ameli- 
oration of  Britain'.;  departure  from  the 
Commonwealth  will  result  in  a  major 
economic  upheaval  in  these  countries. 

Australian  Prime  Minister  McEwen 
said  in  Melbourne  on  May  14  that  the 
United  States  was  not  practicing  what 
it  preached  in  trad  ?  policy.  He  empha- 
sized : 

I  want  all  of  our  American  friends  to  un- 
derstand that  our  tnding  ties  with  Britain 
cannot  he  cut,  either  now  or  in  a  few  years, 
withoxit  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
our  export  trade  and  the  livelihood  of  our 
products.     (New  York  Times,  May  14.  1962  ) 

(D»       EFFECT   ON   THE    DI  VELOPINC   COUNTRIES  OF 
FREE      WORLD 

Of  the  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world,  only  a  few — former  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  perhaps  British  territories — 
can  hope  to  receivi;  pieferential  treat- 
ment by  the  expanded  EEC.  For  the 
others,  Ireland  and  Spain  in  Europe; 
Israel.  Turkey.  Iran,  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East;  and  most  of  the 
countries  in  Latin  America.  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  withdrf.wal  of  the  richest, 
most  highly  Indus  .rialized.  and  most 
rapidly  developing  nations  of  Europe  into 
a  new  preferential  bloc  means  anything 
from  serious  trade  dislocation  to  jeop- 
ardy for  their  economic  futures.  All  of 
them  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  attract 
private  capital  inve;tment  as  their  mar- 
kets diminish,  and  this  will  accentuate 
their  present  distress  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Hong  Kong.  India,  Pakistan,  and  Cey- 
lon will  not  only  be  deprived  of  prefer- 
ential access  to  the  British  market,  but 
will  very  likely  be  confronted  by  high 
tariffs  and  other  restrictions  in  the  ex- 
panded EEC,  as  we  1  as  duty-free  com- 
petition from  light  manufactures  from 
the  protected  areas  Df  developing  former 
French  and  British  territories  in  Africa. 

Ti-opical  pi'oduct;.  entered  duty  free 
from  the  associated  part  of  Africa  will 
drive  out  vital  exports  of  bananas,  su- 
gar, citi'us,  coffee,  f;om  the  West  Indies 
and  Latin  America. 

Israel,  which  has  staked  its  economic 
future  on  expanding  trade  with  Europe, 
finds  that  60  percent  of  her  exports  are 
to  the  countries  of  the  expanded  EEC. 
Instead  of  selling  ortnges.  now  the  prin- 


cipal exj)ort  earner,  to  the  United  King- 
dom at  a  nondiscriminatory  tarifif  of  10 
percent,  Israel  will  have  to  try  to  sell 
them  in  competition  with  duty-free- 
north  African  and  Italian  oranges  over  a 
Common  Market  tariff  of  20  percent. 
Israel,  like  other  developing  countries, 
is  trying  to  develop  diversified  exports, 
but  most  of  these  infant  industries  are 
not  likely  to  survive  the  stiff  duty-free 
competition  within  the  EEC  and  the 
generally  high  tariffs  on  light  manufac- 
tures. 

WHAT  OUR  POLICY  SHOULD  BE 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  view  of 
tlie  many  real  disadvantages,  both  politi- 
cal and  economic,  and  the  lack  of  tangi- 
ble advantages,  we  must  stop  concen- 
trating on  the  Common  Market  as  the 
major  instrument  for  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies.  We  should  certainly 
cease  needling  the  United  Kingdom  to 
enter  the  Common  Market,  and  needling 
the  EEC  to  prevent  the  cntiy  of  the 
European  neutral  countries.  All 
needling  and  undue  interference  in  the 
problems  of  the  European  countries 
should  cease. 

What  we  must  do,  and  do  quickly,  if 
we  ai-e  to  icpair  some  of  the  damage  in 
our  relations  with  the  free  world  coun- 
tries, is  to  go  back  to  the  alternative 
couise — to  greater  economic  and  politi- 
cal integration  of  a  free-world-wide 
basis. 

The  first  thing  which  should  be  done, 
even  befoie  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  this  year,  is  to  announce 
that  we  will  use  the  powers  of  the  act  to 
reduce  world  trade  barriers  quickly  and 
multilatei-ally  for  the  benefit  of  all  coun- 
tries. If  such  an  announcement  causes 
Britain  or  other  Countries  to  rethink  the 
basis  for  their /applications  to  enter  the 
Common  MarkVt.  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Biitain  ought  'to  enter  the  political 
grouping  of  the  '^ix  because  she  believes 
that  that  is  the '.way  to  useful  political 
cooperation,  not  ^because  she  is  pressed 
into  it  by  the  eco^mic  bludgeon  of  the 
Common  Market's  chscriminatory  tariff. 
For  Britain  to  form  a  full  union  with 
the  EEC  may  take  yeai's.  As  Walter 
Lippmann  said  this  week: 

This  is  so  difficult  that  we  may  count  our- 
selves fortunate  if  tlie  negotiations  are  not 
broken  off  and  if  a  way  is  found  to  continue 
them,  perhaps  for  some  years.  For  in  the 
long  run.  the  grand  project  will,  I  believe. 
be  realized  •  •  •  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
dealing  with  the  bigger  reality  if  we  keep 
our  hopes  and  our  policies  bound  up  with 
the  will  to  get  on  with  and  to  achieve  the 
grand  project.  For  the  Europe  of  1962  is  not 
the  permanent  and  final  shape  of  Europe. 
It   could  change  in  a  few  montlis. 

We  should  certainly  not  keep  the 
tariff-bargaining  powers  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  abeyance  for  the 
months,  peihaps  years,  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  British  inclusion  in  the  EEC. 
To  hold  these  powers  in  abeyance  would 
be  doubly  wrong:  it  would  deny  their 
benefits  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world;  and  it  would  degrade  these  spa- 
cious powers  by  making  of  them  a  mere 
instrument  of  political  pressure  on 
Britain. 

By  determining  to  use  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  in  its  present  form,  we  will 


ill  fact  have  a  greater  chance  to  reduce 
Common  Market  tariffs.  While  Britain, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  are  outside  the 
EEC,  they  could  join  with  us,  with  the 
European  neutrals,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  to  urge  the  EEC  to  reduce 
tariffs  in  return  for  concessions  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
Six,  unenlarged,  would  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  make  reasonable  concessions. 
But  as  insiders,  and  particularly  in- 
siders who  feel  resentment  over  the  U.S. 
pressures  that  helped  them  into  the  EEC. 
Britain.  Denmark,  and  Norway  will  be 
ranged  on  the  opposite  side.  In  any 
trade  negotiation,  we  shall  then  have  no 
powerful  interest  on  our  own  side.  The 
United  States  will  have  to  carry  the  ma- 
jor burden  virtually  alone. 

A  shift  from  what  Norwegian   Prime 
Minister   Gerhardsen  called   the   intro- 
vert policy  of  the  Common  Market  to  an 
exliovert  policy  of  the  free  world  would 
be  greeted  with  joy.  not  consternation. 
Great   Britain.    Denmark,   and    Norway 
would    prefer   union   with   the   EEC   on 
their  own  time,  rather  than  under  eco- 
nomic    pressures.     The     other     EPTA 
countries  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
live  economically   without  having   their 
political  neutrality  compromised.     The 
rest  of  the  free  world,  developed  and  de- 
veloping, has  everything  to  gain  from  a 
program  of  nondiscriminatory  trade.    Of 
the  Six   itself,   the  Big   Three — Ffance, 
West  Grermany.  and  Italy — have  already 
shown   themselves  less   and   less   inter- 
ested in  an  immediate  British  accession. 
And     the    Little    Three— Belgium,     the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg — as  tra- 
ditionally   low-tariff    countries,    should 
welcome    the    expansion    of    the     free 
world's  low-tariff  areas.     With  our  bal- 
ance  of   pa\-ments   and  our  unemploy- 
menr   problems,  the  United  States  c/r- 
tninlv  does  not  want  the  enlargement  of 
the  European  discriminatory  tariff  ai-ea. 

R-:C'ON.\L!SM   VER.SUS  A  FREE  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  period  just 
after  World  War  II  when  it  was  appi-o- 
pi-iate  for  us  to  use  a  multitude  of  devices 
to  try  to  reconstruct  a  wartx)rn  world. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  convened  the  na- 
tioiLs  of  the  free  world  to  establish  the 
great  multilateral  tariff-cutting  proce- 
dure in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade— GATT.  On  the  other,  to- 
gether With  the  injection  of  unprece- 
dented sums  in  foi-eign  aid,  we  encour- 
aged the  formation  of  European  regional 
in;<titution?.  I  was  a  personal  partici- 
pant in  this  process,  and  I  am  proud  of 
liie  part  I  was  able  to  play. 

But  this  is  1962  and  not  1947.  1949.  or 
1950.  The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  we  have  any  need  to  put  European 
i-epionalism  at  the  top  of  our  foreign 
policy  priorities.  Our  most  important 
task  today  is  to  take  the  leadership  and 
to  use  e\ei-y  resource  at  our  command  to 
sti-engthen  ties  in  the  free  world  com- 
munity at  large.  Dozens  of  new  nations 
have  entered  our  ranks.  They  and 
others,  longer  established,  are  trying  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  continuing 
growth  and  a  better  life  for  their  people. 
The  overriding  concern  of  the  United 
States  and  the  prosperous  nations  of 
Europe  should  be  the  reduction  of  the 
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gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poorer  na- 
tions, the  developed  and  the  underde- 
veloped. This  cannot  be  done  by  aid 
alone.  We  must  open  our  markets  to 
their  exports.  Unjustifiable  tariff  and 
other  trade  barriers  must  come  down. 
We  shall  not  attain  this  objective  if  we 
swallow  the  claim  that  a  new  Europe 
cannot  be  constructed  without  the  carrot 
of  hicrh  preferential  tariffs.  We  must  not 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  we  can 
say  to  the  poorer  countries,  "This  hurts 
us  as  much  as  it  hurts  you.  Please  ac- 
cept your  status  of  poverty  until  the  in- 
du.stnalized  countries  of  Europe  get  a 
little  richer.  Then  they  may  help  you." 
To  state  this  proposition  is  to  reveal  its 
patent  absurdity.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  prebccupation 
with  expanding  the  Common  Market,  we 
have  been  pirming  our  hopes  on  the 
wrong  group,  pursuing  the  wrong  goal, 
at  the  wrong  time.  It  is  entirely  in 
order  for  the  Congress  to  debate  whether 
the  United  States  should  not  start  now  to 
build  the  free  world  community. 


Klamath,  and  Upper  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  In  Oregon  and  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicgi  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lane),  for  60  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  1  hour,  on 
Tuesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Collier  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

f^The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  CURTTN. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  383.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1988.  An  act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the 
Pacific    Flyway    in    the    Tule    Lake,    Lower 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly cat  2  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  21,  19C2,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  claase  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  tran.=mlttlng  the  text  of  a 
recommendation  (No.  115)  concerning  work- 
ers' housing,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Its  45th  session,  at 
Geneva,  on  June  23.  1961.  pursuant  to  article 
19  of  the  constitution  of  that  o.-agnizatlon 
(H.  Doc.  No.  406):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2076  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  nf  cerUtln  a.spects  of  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  employees'  group  life 
insurance  program  which  is  ndm.nistcred  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  C'lmmisslon;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  the  dpvelopment  and 
management  of  selected  aircraft  cra.~h  fire- 
trucks  In  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Onvcrnment  Operations. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tratii^mit ting  a 
report  and  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  claim  of  Vernon  J. 
Wiersma  against  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  April  10,  1928  i45  Stat.  413.  31 
U.S.C.  236);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Aisslstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Ijisular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  68.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  print  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1696).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  592.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenfes  of  con- 
ducting studies  and  investigatir  ns  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI 1 8)  Incurred  by  the 
Comniittee  on  Government  Operations,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1697).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Comm.ittee  on  Hou.'^e  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  637  Restj- 
lution  to  adjust  the  US.  Treasury  account 
in  the  Office  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1698). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  638.  Reso- 
lution ..uthorlzlng  addltloniil  laborers  for 
the  office  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1699).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  OfQce 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  Improving 
Transportation  Stati.'tlcs  (Rept.  No.  1700). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  St.ae  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  C"mmitifce  on  the  JuJici.iry 
H.R.919U.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cert;. in 
ofiacers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  1202d 
Civil  Affairs  Group  (Reinf  Tng  ) ,  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, Brooklyn.  NY.;  wlthoiit  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1712).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY':  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  648.  Resolution  fir  tlie 
consideration  of  H.R.  11737.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize apiiroprialions  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re;=earch. 
development,  and  oi>eration;  construction  of 
facilities;  and  for  other  ])Urpo.ses;  without- 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1713).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  11677.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  s^-x  In  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  certain  employers  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  prr)ductlon  of  goods 
for  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason 
of  any  such  dlscrimlnatl.)n;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  1714).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI;  Committee  on  For- i^n  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  11721.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  f<jr  war 
damage  cjmpensatlf.m  made  by  the  Philip- 
I)lne  War  Damage  Comml.ssUin  under  the 
tfrms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  :ip- 
i;ropriation  of  $73  million  for  that  purpo.se; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1715). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.'^c  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1692). 
lieferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Thomas  Dondy;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1693).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Who:p  H  nise. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Noreen  Joyce  Baden;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1694) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W'hole  Hou.se. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H  R  9588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Hrimann-Herimberg  (nee  Wagner):  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1695).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  <jf  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  42tJ.  Resolution  providing 
for  sending  the  bill  (HR.  8585)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Jefferson  Construction  Co.,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1701).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R    2836     A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  C.  Edwin 
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Alley:  with  amendmi'nt  (Rept.  No.  1702). 
Referred  to  the  Con  ml t tee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunl  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  6014.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
A.  Eskln;  with  amend Tient  (Rept.  No.  1703). 
Referred  to  the  Conjnlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Comml  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lecll  A. 
Sims;  with  amendmi'nt  (Rept.  No.  1704). 
Referred  to  the  Con.mlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Comml  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7365.  A  bill  for  ;he  relief  of  Herbert  B. 
Shorter,  Sr.;  without  imendment  (Rept.  No. 
1705).  Referred  to  'he  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Glendal  W.  Hancock;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1706).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hous;. 

Mr.  LANE:  Comml  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9599,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1707).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Comml  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estelle  L. 
Heard;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1708).  Referred  to  .he  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Ccmmlttce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  9942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  William  W.  Johriston;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  17091  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  w:iole  House. 

Mr  LANE:  Comml  tee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  10525.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Francis 
L.  Qulnn;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1710).  Referred  to  -he  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  11578.  A  bill  ftr  the  relief  of  Don  C. 
Jensen  and  Bruce  E.  Woolner;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1711).  Referred  to 
the   Committee   of   the   Whole   House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BATTIN : 

HR.  11791.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  11792.  A    bill    to    amend    and    extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1948,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  11793    A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  trafficking  In  phonograph   records 
bearing  forged  or  counterfeit  labels;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CRAMER: 

H.R.  11794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance  and 
tax  credits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs,  DWYER : 

HR  11795,  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  provide  grants 
for  continuing  support  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

HR,  11796,  A  bill  to  amend  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  regional  agencies  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  plans  for  meeting, 
through  balanced  and  Integrated  highway 
and  commuter  transportation  systems,  the 
transportation  needs  of  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  certain  Federal  grants 


by  encouraging  better  coordinated  local  re- 
view of  State  and  local  applications  for  such 
grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   MACDONALD: 

HJR.  11798.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organization  un- 
der certain  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    POAGE: 

HR.  11799.  A  bin  defining  the  interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R  11800.  A    bill    to    amend    and    extend 
the   provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1948,   as 
amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   RYAN  of  New  York: 

H  R,  11801,  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  Federal 
participation  In  the  cost  of  acquiring  air 
rights  as  a  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project, 
and  to  prohibit  luxury  housing  In  the  rede- 
velopment of  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    TAYLOR: 

HR.  11802,  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  a  road  In  Cherokee  National  For- 
est. Tenn.,  and  Nantahala  National  Forest, 
N,C  ,  between  Telllco  Plains,  Tenn,,  and  Rob- 
blnsvlUe,  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R,  11803,  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  with 
respect  to  Federal  participation  In  shore  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HR,  11804,  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  September  1,  1959.  with  respect  to 
the  establishment,  on  the  site  reserved  there- 
by, of  a  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H  R   11805    A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provi.slons    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 
amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    DULSKI : 

HR  11806  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
Increases  In  annuities,  eliminate  the  option 
with  respect  to  certain  survivor  annuities, 
and  provide  for  Interchange  of  credits  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  Insurance  system  establ'shed  by  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11807,  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to 
equalize  increases  In  annuity  for  certain 
employees  retired  before  October  1,  1956,  with 
annuities  of  other  employees;  to  Increase 
annuities  whenever  there  Is  a  general  adjust- 
ment of  salaries  or  the  formulas  for  comput- 
ing annuities  of  retiring  employees  is  gen- 
erally liberalized;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  11808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    MCDOWELL: 

H.R.  11809.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at 
Tort  Miles,   Del,,  to   the  State   of  Delaware; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HR.  11810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  of  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  of  Indefinite  du- 
ration to  certain  air  carriers  operating  In  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  11811.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pres- 


ervation to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
of  objects  of  historic  value,  and  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  of 
national  historical  significance,  or  of  Interests 
therein,  for  highway  and  public  building 
purposes;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.J.  Res,  718.  Joint  resolution  requestiiig  ' 
the  President  to  call  an  immediate  emer- 
gency conference  of  the  Southeast  .^sia 
Treaty  Organization  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  for  protecting  Laos  and 
other  friendly  nations  In  southeast  Asia 
against  armed,  attack;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H  J.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
j-ear  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BAILEY": 
H  Res  644,  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non -Federal  Installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash  : 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energv, 

By  Mr,  DENT: 
H,  Res,  645  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non -Federal  installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  faculties  at  Hanford,  Wash,; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energv. 

By  Mr  ELLSWORTH: 
H  Res  646.  Resolution  providing  for  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H,  Res,  647.  Resolution  providing  for  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr   ANFUSO: 
H.R  11812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Napoleon 
Elocre    Magadla    and    his    wife    MUagros   De 
Guzman  Magadla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
H.R.  11813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Wood   of  Newport   News,   Va.;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GILBERT: 
H.R.  11814    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Carmen  Gandara  Suarez;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlnaldo 
Seed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs  KELLY: 
H.R.  11816.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Genia 
Gasas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
H.R   11817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aharon 
Ron  and  Mrs.  Mazal  Ron;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.OLSEN: 
H.R.  11818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  C 
Sakran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  11819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  Bailey  W.  Wadllngton,  Jr.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  11820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Carafa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

349.  Mr.  CAREY  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Flatbush  Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  favoring  passage  of  the  Anderson-King 
bill,  so  that  the  main  burden  of  the  health 
costs  of  our  senior  citizens  can  be  Inune- 
dlately  alleviated,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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SENATE 

Tin-Rsnw,  M.n-  17,1962 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
May  16,  1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  dost  bring  forth 
Thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  Thy 
judgments  as  the  noonday:  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ageless  realities  which  the 
blasphemies  of  deluded  men  cannot 
touch,  we  pause  in  reverence  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  servants  of  the 
public  welfare,  praying  for  courage  to 
attempt,  patience  to  endure,  and  power 
to  achieve. 

We  would  commit  our  way  unto  Thee, 
fretting  not  ourselves  because  of  evil 
men  who  imagine  vain  things  and  at- 
tempt to  bring  wicked  devices  to  pass. 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  a 
government  of  law  bringing  peace  and 
prosperity  to  many  states,  and  to  men 
of  all  color,  creeds,  and  races  within  our 
own  Nation.  Give  us  an  unshakable 
faith  that  a  lawful  order  can  be  estab- 
lished for  the  whole  world. 

In  this  faith,  steel  our  hearts  to  march 
forward  toward  a  clean  world  our  hands 
can  help  to  make. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  J.  J.  Hicket.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unammous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  16,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Harold  R. 
Tyler.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fi-om  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  S.  1745)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9.  1955,  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the 
transportation  of  school  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
eiirolled  bill  (S.  383)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  patented  mining  claim 
on  the  south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purpo.scs,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Buildings  and  Grounds  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  Retirement  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Production  and  Stabilization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Number  or  Employees  Required  To  Carry 
Out  Provisions  of  Proposed  Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  information  pertaining  to  the 
number  of  civilian  officers  and  employees 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 


PETITION 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Marysville.  Calif.,  protesting  against  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  on  income  derived 
from  public  bonds,  wliich  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  P.  Mahoney.  Jr  ,  nf  Arizona,  to  b« 
.'Embassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Republic  of  Ghana. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S  3318.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ships'  officers  and  crew  members  and  their 
dependents  and  for  otlier  purposes: 

S.3319.  A  bill  to  extend  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  .Act;  and 

S.  3320  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  In  providing  more 
flexibility  in  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and 
to  assist  in  expansion  of  services  and  facili- 
ties provided  under  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3321.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Valle  Grande  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request): 

S.  3322  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


on   March   21.   1962    (with   an   accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  DC,  ) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  ': 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing  • 
cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  March  31,  \ 
1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons lor  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
Allott,  and   Mr.   McGee)  ; 

5.3323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  alxjve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (by  request)  : 

5.3324.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  re- 
search or  training  projects  leading  to  devel- 
opment of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
older  persons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3325.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  In.  and  employees  of,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.J  Res  188  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  rcpreF«ntatlon  In  the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
AN  AGREEMENT  RELATING  TO 
THE  USE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
WATER  AND  RELATED  LAND  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  342)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  an  agreement  relating  to  the 
use  and  development  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

•  See  the  above  I'esolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION,  A  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "FUNCTIONS  OP 
THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  343),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Itcsolvcd,  That  there  be  printed,  with  an  Il- 
lustration, as  a  Senate  document  a  report 
compUed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  entitled  "Functions  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office";  and  that  there 
be  printed  three  thousand  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 


JURISDICTION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
COURT  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  3322)  to  increase  the  juris- 
diction of  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to 
change  the  name  of  the  court,  and  for 
other  puiTX>ses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bible  is 
as  follows: 

GO\'ERNMENT  OF  THE 

District  or  Columbia, 

Executive  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Muy  14.  1962. 
Hon   Lt.vdo.v  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  The  Commissioners 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  bill  "To  Increase  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  civil  actions,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
court,  and  for  other  purpKises. '  Enclosed 
also  Is  a  copy  of  a  report  dated  December 
19.  1961,  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to  Implement 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  1961  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  with  respect  to  the  municipal  court, 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 11,  1961,  addressed  to  Edmund  D.  Camp- 
bell. E.  quire,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
setting  forth  the  separate  views  of  the  Hon- 
orable Alexander  Holtzoff,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Chief  Judge  Miller  has  brought  the  recom- 
mended legislation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  urging  that  they  Initiate  the 
legislation. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judicial  conference,  the  proposed  le<:- 
isl;ition  Increases  the  ad  damnum  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000;  Increaf^es  the  subpcna  pjwers  of  the 
court  commensurate  with  the  Increased  Juris- 
diction; changes  the  name  of  the  court  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
session."!;  and  amends  existing  law  so  that 
the  authority  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  certify  cises  to 
municipal  court  Is  Increased  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000. 

The  Increase  In  subpena  power  for  the 
court  Is  accomplished  by  giving  to  the  mu- 
nicipal court  authority  similar  to  that  given 
to  the  domestic  relations  branch  of  the  court 
in  the  act  approved  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
111).  This  authority  permits  the  court  to 
require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  sub- 
pena served  at  any  place  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  at  any  place  without  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  Is  within  100  miles  of 
the  place  of  the  hearing  or  trial  specified  In 
the  subpena. 

The  authority  for  the  U.S.  district  court 
to  certify  actions  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  would  be  exer- 
cisable If  "It  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  at  or  subsequent  to  any  pre- 
trial hearing,  but  prior  to  trial  thereof,  that 
the  action  will  not  Justify  a  Judgment  In 
excess  of  $10,000."  At  present,  the  district 
court  may  certify  an  action  to  the  muulclpal 
court  If  "It  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  at  any  time  prior  to  trial  that 
the  action  will  not  Justify  a  Judgment  In 
excess  of  $3,000."  While  the  latter  change 
was  not  Included  within  the  scope  of  action 
taken  by  the  Judicial  conference,  it  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  special  committee  and  in- 


cluded In  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

The  Commissioners  are  very  happy  to  Join 
with  the  Judicial  conference,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  receive  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Walter  W.  Tobriner, 
President.    Board    of    Commissioners, 
>    District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Bible,  yAREORouGH.  Burdick.  Bennett, 
KucHEL.  FoNG,  Kekr,  Allott.  Church. 
C.^SE  of  South  Dakota,  and  McGee,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Pi-ojccts  Act  of  1956. 

The  small  water  projects  loan  program 
has  been  highly  successful  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  a  desirable  supplement  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  program.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Con- 
gress have  approved  applications  for  22 
separate  projects  involving  loans  esti- 
mated at  over  $57  million.  Applications 
for  seven  more  projects  and  two  appli- 
cations for  adjustments  in  project  pro- 
posals have  also  been  filed  raising  the 
total  request  for  loans  to  about  $75  mil- 
lion. Nine  out  of  the  eighteen  States  in 
which  the  program  is  authorized  have 
submitted  applications.  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  enter  into  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  tliis  statement  a  status  report  on  the 
small  projects  loan  program  as  of  April 
18  of  this  year. 

The  National  Reclamation  Associ- 
ation, which  first  saw  the  need  for  a 
small  reclamation  projects  loan  program, 
has  followed  closely  its  progress  during 
the  6  years  of  its  existence.  Experience 
has  shown  that  changes  were  needed  to 
increase  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
the  program  am'  to  bring  it  more  nearly 
in  line  with  related  programs.  The 
amendments  I  am  offering  today  are 
supported  by  the  NRA. 

The  first  amendment  will  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  funds  that 
can  be  provided  for  such  projects  from 
an  uncertain  amount  less  than  $5  million 
to  $7,500,000.  The  present  act  requires 
the  subtraction  of  a  local  contribution 
from  the  $5  million  limitation  in  a  man- 
ner that  causes  the  maximum  loan  to 
vary  with  local  conditions,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  some  confusion  and  inequities. 
The  amendment  also  i^kcreases  the  maxi- 
mum loan  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
creases in  construction  costs  since  the 
program  was  originally  proposed.  Other 
than  these  two  changes,  the  remainder 
of  the  section  is  the  same  as  before. 

The  second  amendment  redefines  the 
amount  of  detail  to  be  included  in  the 
report  that  is  the  application  for  a  loan. 
The  present  act  might  be  construed  to 
require  information  that  is  unnecessary 
and  incompatible  with  the  scope  and  rel- 
ative simplicity  of  these  smaller  projects. 
This  does  not  contemplate  an  applicable 
change  from  the  type  of  application  now 
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being  required  by  the  Secretary  but  is 
intended  as  reassurance  to  some  organi- 
zations now  fearful  of  the  requirements 
that  might  be  imposed. 

The  third  amendment  is  a  clarifica- 
tion. At  present  the  requirement  for  a 
local  contribution  is  related  to  the  cost 
of  construction.  It  has  been  found  that 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  what 
items  are  costs  of  construction  and  what 
might  properly  be  other  project  develop- 
ment costs.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  to 
relate  this  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

The  fourth  amendment  will  amend 
subsection  (d)  of  section  4  to  permit  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  60-day  waiting  period  for  a 
specific  project  by  resolution  of  both 
committees.  At  present,  the  full  60  days 
must  run  although  the  committees  may 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  proposal.  In 
several  cases,  this  situation  has  delayed 
the  projects  by  nearly  a  year. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  will 
adjust  the  wording  of  subsections  (a) 
and  lb)  of  section  5  to  clarify  the  intent. 
As  now  worded,  it  might  be  construed  as 
requiring  an  organization  to  accept  a 
grant  or  to  accept  a  lower  loan  because  a 
grant  might  have  been  justified.  A  re- 
quirement that  an  unwanted  grant  must 
be  made  would  be  unreasonable  and  in- 
compatible with  section  5(d)  of  the 
present  act  which  provides  authority  for 
operation  by  the  United  States  or  for 
repayment  of  the  grant  in  the  event  of 
noncompliance  with  regulations  for  the 
project  operation  to  qualify  for  the  grant. 

The  seventh  amendment  would  change 
the  interest  formula  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  other  related  programs.  This 
change  is  identical  to  that  made  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  which  originally  had  a  formula 


similar  to  that  of  the  existing  Small 
Projects  Act.  The  proposed  formula  is 
that  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
which  was  adopted  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  has  been  used 
in  other  recent  authorizations.  This  bill 
would  make  this  change  retroactive  to 
loans  already  made  under  this  program. 
In  all  cases,  this  would  reduce  the  in- 
terest payments. 

The  bill  proposes  a  new  section  8 
which  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vance, to  the  local  organization,  up  to 
half  of  the  funds  required  for  planning 
its  small  project.  Experience  has  shown 
that  some  organizations  have  been  de- 
layed and  others  have  been  unable  to 
complete  their  applications  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds  while  others  have  skimped 
on  their  planning  to  complete  an  anal- 
ysis within  a  limited  budget.  To  some 
extent,  this  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
localization  of  activity  on  such  projects. 
If  financial  assistance  were  available  for 
planning  it  is  probable  that  applications 
would  have  been  received  from  more 
than  half  of  the  States.  The  amend- 
ment also  contains  a  provision  to  allow 
repayment  of  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  event  that  they  had  made  plannmt; 
funds  available  as  loans.  This  will  con- 
solidate the  obligations. 

The  new  section  9  amends  the  present 
section  8  by  naming  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  rather  than  refer- 
ence to  date  and  statute  number.  That 
act  has  been  amended  since  the  original 
small  project  act  was  passed  and  might 
be  in  the  future  so  that  the  general  title 
reference  is  preferable. 

Except  for  the  section  number,  section 
10  is  the  same  as  the  old  section  9. 

Section  II  amends  the  original  section 
10  to  increase  the  limit  on  the  author- 


ization for  this  program.  At  present, 
appropriations  are  authorized  up  to  $100 
million.  The  proposed  wording  would, 
in  effect,  authorize  appropriations  up  to 
$200  million  of  outstanding  loans.  If  the 
limit  were  reached,  loans  could  continue 
to  be  made  at  the  rate  at  which  past 
loans  were  repaid.  The  amendment  also 
recognizes  the  fact  that  contracts  or 
agreements  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  8  to  provide 
planning  funds. 

Sections  12  and  13  are  unchanged  from 
the  original  sections  11  and  12,  except  for 
the  number. 

The  most  significant  changes  are  those 
which  increase  the  limitation  on  Federal 
funds  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
for  each  project,  the  change  in  the 
interest  formula,  the  authorization  for 
fijj^ncial  assistance  on  planning  and  the 
increase  of  the  overall  program  author- 
ization. The  rest  are  minor  changes  to 
clarify  the  act  or  to  remove  operating 
difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
received  and  lay  on  the  desk  for  addi- 
tional sponsors  until  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Tuesday.  May  22. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and 
the  status  report  will  be  printed  in  the 
RECoRn 

The  bill  (S.  3323  •  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Moss  (for  him.self  and  other 
Senators  » ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  status  report  presented  by  Mr, 
Moss  is  as  follows; 
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Loan  proi/ram  /fttilui^  of  small  projects,  Apr.  li^,  1962 


Or!?anization 


Rt'pion 


Lo.an 


OrpanUatlon 


Rotrion 


Ixian 


Constnirtlon  romplt'tt'il: 

Bountiful  Water  .'^iihcon.sf-rvanry  Di.strict.  Utah 

f'eril»rvillc-I)i'ucl  Cri'i'k  Irrigatii'in  C'd.,  I'tah 

Ooli  ta  County  WattT  District,  Talifoniia    ' 

Oporei-tnwn  iJiviilc  I'ublm  Ctility  District.  California  .. 

rii-asant  Valley  County  Watir  District,  California 

San  Hcnito  County  Water  Con.scrvation  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Di.«;tri(t,  California _    

Soutli  Davis  County  Water  Improvement  District,  Ctiih 


Total  completed. 


I'n 


ler  construction: 

Brown.'  Valley  Irrigation  District,  California 

Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Inipruvenient  Dls^ 

trict  N'o,  I,  Teiiis _ 

Donna  Irrication  District,  'I'ex.as '..'.' 

Kastern  Municipal  Water  District,  California  ..  .   . 

t^anta  'ine?,  Ftiver  Water  Conservation  District, 
South  San  Joarpiin  Irrieation  District,  C"aUf  irn 
.'^outh  .'Gutter  Water  District,  California 
W'alker  River  Irneation  District,  N'evada 
Weber-Box  Elder  Conservation  District,  l'taii_ 


California 
ia 


Total  un<ler  construction . 


$.3,510,000 
40-2,  000  I 

1.  (WO,  000  I 
'  3.  H78.  000  I 

2,  fMO,  (XXJ 

1.42,^000 
s  576, 000 


Applications  a|)proveiJ  and  sent  to  Conpress:  .«iate  of  Hawaii 
(Molokai  project) 


Total  approved  but  not  tinder  contract. 
Grand  total  applications  approved 


13, 481, 000 


4,804,000 

4,  f/K),  rrif; 
4,  in'.T,  iiiKi 

4.  y>j],  Kio 

3.  HH).  (i<Kl 

4.  '.MKI.  (MHi 
4,  875.  f,(Kj 

'  6«:i,  IKHl 
304.  (KKi 


Applications   under   consideration    in   liiirr.iu  and    Depart- 
ment: 
Hant;t-Carbona  Irrigation  District,  California.  .  . 
Ca-ssla  Cretk  Hcservoir  Co.,  Idaho  . 
Falilirook  I'ul.llc  I'tility  Di.stri<t,  ralYfornla 
Georgetown   Divide   Public  Itllity  District,  California' 

(.supplemen  tal ) 

Jackson  Valley  Irrigation  District,  Ctdifornia'tincrease)' 
Orchard  City  Irrigation  District,  Colorado 
Roosevelt  Irrigation  District,  Ariitona  . 
Settlement  Canyon  Irrigation  Co..  Utah 
Teel  Irrigation  DL';tritt,  Oregon 


KftH.ron 


0, 173. 100 


B7, 218. 700 


Contract  validated  but  increased  loan  applied  for: 

llaiuhts  Creek  Irrigation  Co.,  Utah.. 

Jat'kson  Naliey  Irripalion  District,  California... 


33,  023. 600 


Total  under  contract. 


Contract  pendine  validation,  in  litigation:  Roo.'vvelt  Water 
Con.-*rvalion  District.  .Xrizona 

Ai)plicalion.<  approved  and  Wj  davs  com[.icU'd  before'Con'- 
gre.ss 

JIaifht.<  Creek  Irrication  Co..  T'tah  fincreast^ 

Klam;ith  Basin  Improvement  Di.strict,  Orecon 

\\ek'r-Bo.x  EMer  Con.servalion  District,  Utah,ioan'N'o"2" 


4 

2 

4 


214,000 
1.327,000 

1.541.000 


2,  780, 000 


12ti,000 
942,  100 

811,0<Xi 


Total  applications  under  consideration 

Grtind  total  applications  received  • 

Applications  at  least  partially  drafted   ' 

Central  f)regon  Irrigation  Distrli  t,  'ingon 

Indian  Mill  Irrigation  Co,,  Idalio " 

King  Hill  Irrigation  District,  Idaho    " 

Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District,  California." 

St.  John  Irrigation  Co    Idaho 

Tehama  County  Flood  Control  anil  Water  Conservation 
District,  California 


Total  applications  In  draft. 


'»;"  ruici 

•  2.  4',IH.  (KKI 

4.  4.'.7,  («<» 

760.000 

1.04,<.(<ll) 

27ii.  I  (in 
4,  fia»,  iirii 

'  1.  I04.1M) 

2,  o\«i,  mid 


17,  me,  000 


7ft,  027,  700 

7V),  000 

1,  825.  fM 

,5.58,  (Km 

3.  246,  tKHi 

6«i2,  (KK) 

4.  865,  fKKl 
ll,y07,  2.5<l 


'  H.is  applied  for  an  increase, 

'  Repairs  estimated  at  $IH,(KMi  addrd. 

•  Includes  f1oo<l  control  grant  of  $13(i,f)()0. 

•  Includes  grants  of  $1  tfi,4(K). 

•  Includes  grant.<  nf  $l'><i,ii<K). 


Tlll^l^liX  wli^wuierbrdl^lrfcr"  '''""'^-  '""'"  ^•-s..rvatlon  District, 
B^uSo^cornZt"''  "^'"""^  ''"'■'"'''"  ""'^-  '""^"  '''■''  ''^'^•^-  •"""  -•"""^'■''  ^  '^<> 


i 


i 


I 


SENIOR   CITIZENS  ACT   OF   1962 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

This  bill  is  the  Senior  Citizens  Act  of 
1962  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Con- 
press  by  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  introducing  the  Department's  bill. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  plain  that  I  do 
not  do  so  with  wholehearted  cntiiusiasm. 
It  lacks  my  full  support  because  I  feel 
It  covers  only  a  small  portion  of  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  problems  of  elderly 
and  retired  Americans.  However,  I  in- 
troduce it  so  that  the  Senate  may  have 
before  it  a  number  of  suggested  alterna- 
tives for  its  consideration. 

The  Department's  proposal  actually  is 
a  part  of  a  larger  program  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  as  S.  2779,  and 
which  Representative  John  Focarty  in- 
troduced in  the  House  as  H.R,  10014.  As 
does  our  bill,  the  Department's  proposal 
would  authorize  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions  and  agencies  for: 
First.  Intensive  and  long-term  train- 
ing of  specialized  personnel  to  work  in 
the  field  of  aging.  ; 

Second.  Support  and  encouragement 
of  special  demonstration,  research,  and 
evaluation  projects  which  could  lead  to 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
programs  to  help  older  persons. 

These  are  important  and  needed  pro- 
grams. However,  the  Department's  pro- 
posal departs  from  the  McNamara-Po- 
!-'arty  bill  in  two  important  respects. 

It  does  not  provide  for  actual  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  State  agencies  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  State  and  community  pro- 
grams. 

And  it  ignores  the  creation  of  a  U.S. 
Commission  on  Aping,  which  we  feel  is 
necessary  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
developing  national  policy,  and  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  programs  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

The  Department  apparently  hopes  to 
escape  this  last  need,  through  a  loophole 
provided  by  the  President's  new  Execu- 
tive order,  reconstituting  the  old  Federal 
Council  on  Aging  as  the  President's 
Council  on  Aging.  Whether  this  Is  more 
than  just  a  name  change  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  at  best  it  would  remain  as  an 
interdepartment  agency  with  no  real 
power  to  do  the  necessary  job. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  saw  fit 
to  endorse  this  diluted  program  for  our 
elderly.  However,  I  am  confident  that 
we  can — in  committee  and  in  the  full 
Senate — produce  an  improved  and 
much-strengthened  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  letter  transmitting  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3324^  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  research  or  training  projects 
leading  to  development  of  new  or  im- 
proved programs  to  help  older  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McNamara,  by  request,  was  received. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McNa- 
mara is  as  follows : 

M\T  14,  1962, 
HoK    Lykdon  B,  Johnson, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DE,\a  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
liorrwlth  a  draft  of  a  bill  entitled  the  •Sen- 
ior Citizens  Act  of  1962."  The  bill  has  two 
principal  purposes: 

First.  It  will  provide  asrlstance  for  re- 
rcarch,  demonfitration.  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects Iciiding  to  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  programs  to  help  older  persons. 
Tlie.se  projects  will.  In  mopt  Instances,  be 
under  the  control  cf  the  States,  local  com- 
munities, and  nonprofit  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Secondly,  it  will  encourage  and  assist 
universities,  professional  schools  and  other 
institutions,  org.inlzatlons  and  agencies  to 
i.icrea&e  their  programs  for  training  those 
professional  and  technical  people  needed  to 
provide  the  broad  range  of  services  required 
by  older  peciple. 

The  life  expectancy  of  our  pop\ilatlon.  the 
number  of  older  people,  and  the  number  cf 
years  that  our  citizens  £i>end  in  retirement 
are  Increasing.  By  1970.  approximately  20 
million  persons  will  be  over  age  65.  Many 
of  our  older  citizens  face  special  problems 
resulting  from  reduced  Incomes.  Inadequate 
housing,  larpe  medical  bills,  declining 
health,  unproductive  leisure  time,  and  lack 
of  opportunity  to  continue  their  useful  serv- 
ice to  society.  While  our  present  programs 
are  helping  them  to  meet  their  most  serious 
problems.  Important  gaps  remain  in  services 
fir  our  older  people. 

The  purpose  of  Uie  proposed  Senior  Cltl- 
zpns  Act  of  1962  is  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  All  these  gaps  In  exist- 
ing programs  through  participation  in  a  ma- 
j  ir  c.viperative  erTort  with  the  States  and 
liKal  communities  to  accelerate  efforts  al- 
ready underway  to  Improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  this  Important  segment  of  our 
p-ipulatlon.  It  will  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  such 
activities  as  (1  I  community  planning  of  co- 
ordinated services  for  older  persons,  (2)  ex- 
perimentation and  demonstration  of  tech- 
niques for  more  fully  using  the  leisure  time 
of  retired  persons  through  community  serv- 
ice projects  and  educational  and  recreational 
programs,  and  (3)  training  of  gerontologists 
and  other  6peclaUst,s  needed  to  expand  serv- 
ices to  the  aged. 

For  these  purposes,  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion  for   $10    million   in    nppropriati')ns   for 
5  years  Is  requested. 
Sincerely, 

John  F  Kennedy, 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECT 
EVALUATION  STANDARDS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  1962,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
proved for  application  by  the  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
Bm-eau  of  the  Budget,  policies,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  the  formula- 
tion, evaluation,  and  review  of  plans  for 
water  and  related  land  resource  projects. 
Those  standards  had  been  developed  at 
the  President's  direction  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  the  Army; 
Agricultui-e;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Interior,  with  the  latter 
serving  £is  chairman.  The  heads  of  those 
four  Departments  which,  under  the  Pres- 
ident, have  the  principal  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities for  Federal  activities  con- 
cerned with  water  and  land  resources 


coixservation     and    development,     were 

unanimous  in  their  joint  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  action  will  place  Federal  water 
resource  projects  proposals  in  a  realis- 
tic and  forward-looking  context  that 
will  enable  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  to  make  informed 
judgments  of  the  merits  and  desirabihty 
of  the  projects.  Thus  a  significant  ad- 
\ance  has  been  made  in  the  i-esoui-ces 
field.  As  a  consequence,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible soundly  to  devise,  authorize,  and 
execute  the  large  programs  that  are  ur- 
gently iieeded  to  match  water  supplies  to 
the  water  requirements  of  our  rapidly 
growing  population  and  expanding  econ- 
omy. Fui-thermore,  State  officials  and 
the  public  will  also  be  fully  informed 
about  proposed  projects. 

The  recommendations  of  the  four  De- 
partment heads,  and  the  President's  ap- 
proval of  them,  are  consistent  with  the 
established  policies  of  the  Senate.  They 
are,  in  fact,  in  compliance  with  requests 
of  the  Senate. 

The  new  policies  and  standards,  estab- 
lished in  an  agreement  of  the  four  De- 
partment heads,  replace  Budget  Bmeau 
Circular  A-47  which  caused  considerable 
contention,  both  as  to  content  and  as  to 
the  propriety  of  its  source. 

On  July  26,  1956.  in  the  84th  Congress, 
the  Senate  expressed  its  sense  relative  to 
the  conservation  and  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  281  which  stated: 

Land  and  water  resotirces  development 
should  be  planned  on  a  comprehensive  basis 
and  with  a  view  to  such  an  ultimately  inte- 
grated operation  of  component  segments  as 
will  Insure  the  realization  of  the  optimum 
degree   of  phj-sical  and  economic  efficiency. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  provided  in 
Senate  Resolution  281  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, studies  and  hearings  on  the  matter 
were  conducted  jointly  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
on  Public  Works  over  a  period  of  a  year. 
Tlie.se  led  to  a  resolution  proposing 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  authori- 
zation of  projects.  On  January  28.  1957. 
after  full  debate  for  2  days,  that  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Resolution  148  of  the  85th 
Congress — was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  148  sets  forth  in 
considerable  detail  the  Senate's  concept 
of  proper  standards  and  criteria  for 
evaluation  of  water  and  land  resource 
projects  proposed  for  authorization.  It 
is  significant  that  the  standards  that 
have  just  been  approved  by  President 
Kennedy  for  executive  branch  use  in  for- 
mulation of  project  plans  and  proposals 
conform  in  an  important  degree  with 
those  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolution  148. 

An  interesting  historical  sidelight  is 
that  Senator  Kennedy  was  in  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  when  the  Senate 
agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  281  which 
initiated  the  valuation  standards  that  5 
years  later,  as  President,  he  applied  to 
the  executive  branch. 

The  document  approved  by  President 
Kennedy  states  as  objectives  of  plan- 
ning ; 

The  basic  objective  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  is  to  provide  the  best  use,  or  combina- 
tion of  uses,  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources to  meet  all  foreseeable  short-  and 
long-term  needs.   •    •    • 
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National  economic  development,  and  de- 
velopment of  each  region  within  the  coun- 
try, is  eaaentlal  to  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional strength  and  the  achievement  of 
satisfactory  levels  of  living.  Water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  development  and  man- 
agement are  essential  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth.  •   •   • 

Well-being  of  all  of  the  people  shall  be 
the  overriding  determinant  in  considering 
the  best  use  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. Hardship  and  basic  needs  of  par- 
ticular groups  within  the  general  public 
shall  be  of  concern,  but  care  shall  be  taken 
to  avoid  resource  use  and  development  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  or  the  disadvantage  of 
many.  In  particular,  policy  requirements 
and  guides  established  by  the  Congress  and 
aimed  at  assuring  that  the  use  of  natural 
resources,  including  water  resources,  safe- 
guard the  Interests  of  all  of  our  people  shall 
be  observed.   •    •    • 

President  Kennedy  said  to  his  four 
Department  heads.  "You  have  done  a 
difficult  task  well." 

In  order  that  the  Senate  and  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  may  be  fully  in- 
formed of  this  important  accomplish- 
ment, I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to 
have  the  new  agreement  between  the 
Departments,  approved  by  the  President, 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  together 
with  an  exchange  of  correspondence  on 
the  matter  between  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  and  President  Kennedy  and 
these  explanatory  remarks.  I  ask  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  342)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  an  agreement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
entitled  "Policies,  Standards,  and  Procedures 
In  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and  Review 
of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water 
and  Related  Land  Resources",  together  with 
correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  explanatory 
remarks  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  May 
17,  1962.  and  that  there  be  printed  twenty- 
five  hundred  additional  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R  10802) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment 
namely:  On  page  31,  after  line  7.  insert: 
"access  roads 

"For  acquiring  by  condemnation  or  other- 
wise additional  roads  needed  for  access  to 
national  forest  lands  In  carrying  out  the  Act 
of  June  4,  1897,  as  amended  (16  U.S  C   471 


472.    475.    476.    551),    $6,000,000,    to    remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  10802,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

cPor  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
PROVISIONS  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948— EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ellen- 
der  sugar  bill  (S.  3290)  be  allowed  to 
stay  at  the  desk  until  Wednesday,  May 
23.  so  that  Senators  who  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V/ithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Ben  Hardeman,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama, term  of  4  years,  vice  Hartwell 
Davis. 

Roland  S.  Mosher.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Arizona,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Archie  M.  Meyer  term 
expired. 

Edward  Hussey.  Jr..  of  Delaware,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Delaware 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Herbert  Barnes 
term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing 
on  or  before  Thursday.  May  24,  1962 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ih 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
Statement  made  by  himself  on  May  lo 
1962,  before  the  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  an  Allegheny  Park- 
way In  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maryland. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  17.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  383)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  a  patented 


EP  7ECT  OF  CHAINSTORE  PRACTICES 
ON  THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  some 
few  days  ago  I  was  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  to 
deliver  an  address;  and  on  that  occasion 
I  met  a  livestock  feeder  and  buyer,  Mr. 
Ernest  M.  Luther,  who  spoke  in  very 
glowing  terms  of  a  constituent  of  mine 
in  Horse  Creek,  Wyo.,  Mr.  Courtney 
Davis.  Mr.  Luther  expressed  his  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Davis'  far-sightedness 
in  his  concern  over  the  welfare  of  the 
hvestock  industry. 

Since  that  conversation,  there  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Luther,  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  Mr.  Courtney  Davis  de- 
livered last  December  at  the  Colorado 
Cattlemen's  Annual  Midwinter  Conven- 
tion, at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The 
burden  of  Mr.  Davis'  address  was  that 
the  practices  of  some  of  the  largest  food 
chainstores  have  become  seriously  crip- 
pling factors  in  connection  with  regula- 
tion of  the  prices  of  hvestock  on  the 
U.S.  market. 

I  suggest  that  Wyoming's  distin- 
guished former  Senator,  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.  a  distinguished  predecessor 
in  this  body  and  a  fellow  colleague  of 
both  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Hickey.  and  myself, 
long  conducted  a  personal  crusade  in 
behalf  of  loosening  up  the  marketing 
practices,  so  that  the  cattle  raisers  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  realize  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  hvestock  they  produce. 
Through  the  diligence  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  efforts  were  repeatedly  made 
to  intensify  and  shore  up  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  that  act  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
the  cattle  producers. 

I  ask  that  the  speech  which  Mr.  Court- 
ney Davis  delivered  in  Colorado  Springs, 
receive  the  very  careful  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  this  body.  I  single  out 
the  speech  for  special  mention  because 
although  it  was  placed  in  the  Record 
some  time  ago  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league I  Mr.  Hickey],  who  now  occupies 
the  chair,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  speech  must  be  returned  to 
again  and  again  for  personal  scrutiny 
because  it  brings  into  focus  the  fact  that 
the  meatpackers  no  longer  are  neces- 
sarily the  manipulators  of  the  prices  of 
livestock,  as  once  was  the  case,  as  com- 
pared   with    the    chainstore    operators. 


who  today  purchase  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  all  livestock  products  turned  out 
by  the  meat  packers. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish 
to  take  occasion  this  morning  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Courtney  Davis  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  continuing 
to  survey  and  review  the  activities  of  the 
chainstores  in  their  meat  buying  and 
their  livestock  operations  on  their  own 
part. 

TRANSCRIPT  OP  :=lADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION ADDRESSES  BY  SENATOR 
JAVrrS  AND  SENATOR  KEATING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  cf  New  Jersery.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  geruine  pleasure  to  hail 
and  congratulate  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, the  Senators  from  New  York, 
Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Kenneth  B.  Ke.^t- 
ING,  iKJth  of  whom  celebrate  their  birth- 
days on  May  18. 

Taking  note  of  this  cheerful  coin- 
cidence, the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Co.  honored  both  th  ?se  gentlemen  by  in- 
viting them  to  appear  on  TV  and  radio 
and  asking  them  to  give  their  views  on 
a  number  of  nonpolitical  subjects,  in 
keeping  with  the  personal  nature  of  the 
occasion. 

When  interviewed  by  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting's  newsmen  Mark  Evans  and 
Martin  Weldon.  Senitor  Javits  and  Sen- 
ator Keating  revealed  some  uniquely  in- 
teresting personal  views  about  life  and 
love,  public  service,  and  the  motivations 
of  those  who  serve  their  Nation  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  program  is  to  receive  unusually 
wide  circulation  on  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  television  stations  WNE^V- 
T/,  In  New  York,  aid  WTTG.  in  Wash- 
ington; and  on  radio  over  WNEW,  in  New 
York;  WIP.  in  Philadelphia;  and.  over- 
seas, through  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing's shortwave  stat  on.  'WRUL. 

As  a  mark  of  my  own  deep  respect 
for  my  two  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  transcript 
of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRn.  as  follows: 

jAvrrs-KKATiNO  BIRT^  day  SALtrre— Metho- 
POLrTAN  BBOAOCASTiriG  Salutis  the  Two 
New  York  Senators  on  Their  Joikt 
Birthday— Mat  18. 

Mr.  Evans.  For  the  next  half  hour  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  th.;  impossible.  We  are 
going  to  be  talking  to  two  Members  of  a 
rather  ezcl\islve  group  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
are  going  to  try  to  steer  the  conversation 
away  from  politics  anc    issues. 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  a  foolhardy  effort, 
at  least  wo  have  sentimental  reasons  for 
trying. 

Today.  Friday,  May  18,  is  the  birthday  of 
both  of  the  men  who  represent  New  York 
State  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Jacob  K.  Javits 
and  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Today  Is  their 
birthday. 

Well,  this  is  too  rare  a  coincidence  to  ig- 
nore, so  we  have  invitee  both  men  to  do  their 
birthday  celebrating  hore  now,  and  with  us. 
And  since  a  birthday  is  a  rather  personal 
thing,  we  thought  we  ^ould  try  to  keep  the 
conversation  to  highly  personal  subjects,  like 
life  and  love  and  phlloiophy,  and  other  mat- 
ters that  don't  regularly  find  their  way  into 
the  Congressional  Recdro. 


Now  gentlemen,  if  you  will  proceed  to  blow 
out  the  candles,  we  will  make  that  the  signal 
to  get  going. 

A  happy  birthday  to  you.  and  now  let's 
settle  back  for  a  nice,  old-fashioned,  non- 
political  gabfest. 

Martin  Weldon.  the  head  of  our  news  and 
special  events  department  at  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting,  will  now  ask  the  first  question. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Gentlemen,  as  you  look  back 
on  your  careers,  how  would  you  yourselves 
rate  your  performances? 

Have  you  been  as  successful  as  you  hoped? 
Senator  Javits.  I  would  say  that  I  have. 
I   feel    that   this   is   a   place   where   one   can 
play  out  one's  life's  destiny  in  a  high  order 
of  service  and  I  feel — I  may  not  be  adequate 
to  the  place,  though  I  feel  I  am,  but  I  feel 
I  have  arrived  at  a  place  where  if  I  had  been 
dreaming  when  I  was  very  young,  I  would 
have  dreamed  that  I  would  be. 
Mr.  Weldon.  How  about  you,  sir. 
Senator  Keating.  Well.  I  am  never  satis- 
fled.    I  always  would  like  to  have  done  more 
than  I  have  done,  but  I  will  say  this,  that 
I  think  to  serve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  represent  a  great 
State   like  New  York,   is  the  highest  ambi- 
tion that  I  ever  could  have  thought  of  in  my 
youth,  and  I  am  very  happy  where  I  am  and 
enjoy  my  work  Immensely. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  has  been  the  greatest 
influence  in  your  life.  Senator? 

Senator  Keating.  I  suppose  my  mother. 
Mr.  Evans.  Politically? 

Senator  Keating.  No.  she  was  politically 
interested,  but — no,  in  general.  I  would  say. 
in  framing  my  character. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  you.  Senator? 
Senator  jAvrrs.  I  would  say  it  was  my 
mother  with  her  flaming  Interest  in  educa- 
tion and  a  terrific  drive  for  getting  the  most 
out  of  my  capabilities,  because  we  started 
in  a  position  where  you  had  to  have  that 
in  order  to  get  anywhere.  It  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  she  learned  how  to  read  and 
write  when  she  was  55  years  old.  That  is 
the  kind  of  person  she  was. 

Mr.  Evans.  Your  backgrounds  are  so  di- 
vergent. Ken,  coming  from  a  little  town — 
Lima,  was  it? 

Senator  Keating.  Lima. 
Walt  a  minute.  I  want  to  give  credit  to 
my  father  because  he  was  a  two-fisted  fellow 
and  quite  different  from  my  mother,  but  I 
have  always  said — Jack  has  heard  me  say 
this  about  civil  rights,  and  my  great  interest 
in  it.  I  learned  it  really  from  them.  I  was 
playing  ball  out  in  the  yard  one  day  and 
there  was  a  little  Negro  boy  In  our  team 
and  somebody  called  him  a  name  reflecting 
on  his  race. 

My  mother  heard  this,  and  she  thought 
maybe  I  had  done  that.  She  brought  me  in 
and  she  gave  me  a  great  lecture  about  it  and 
how  we  were  all  God's  children  and  so  on. 
She  was  very  religious. 

My  father  came  home  from  work  that 
night  and  she  told  him,  and  he  said  "Did 
you  say  that?" 

I  said  "No,  I  didn't  say  that."  and  he 
said  "Well,  if  you  ever  do,  if  I  ever  hear 
of  that.  I  will  thrash  you  within  an  Inch 
of  your  life." 

Mr.  E\'ANS.  Did  he  whip  you  &&  a  boy? 
Senator  Keating.  Sometimes. 
Mr.  Evans.  How  about  you.  Senator? 
Senator    Keating.  I   want   to   finish    that 
thought;   I  always  said  that  I  learned  civil 
rights   at   my  mother's   knee   and   over  my 
father's  knee. 

I  have  been  spanked.  I  was  whipped  by 
some  of  the  boys  In  school,  too.  But  I  did 
a  little  of  it  on  my  own. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  that  we  have  all  had. 
I  was  going  to  add.  too.  that  my  brother  was 
a  great  Influence  In  my  liXo.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  about  10  years  older  than 
I  am,  and  he  sort  of  brought  the  family  out 
of  the  lower  East  Side  when  I  was  still  fairly 


young— about  14.     And  so  that  was  a  real 
influence. 

My  father  was  a  very  dear  man.  a  wonder- 
ful human  being  who  was  a  student  of 
Hebrew  theology  more  than  anything  else, 
and  had  a  rather  humble  Job  all  his  life,  but 
lent  a  note  cf  warmth  and  love  and  humor. 
You  fisked  whether  I  was  whipped.  Not  in 
any  formal  way.  as  you  would  say.  but  I  re- 
member the  few  occasions  on  which  I  was 
slapped.  Apparently  that  was  my  particular 
punishment  for  doing  something  very  wrong, 
like  bringing  beer  instead  of  milk,  which  is 
an  incident  I  remember  very  well,  and  it  had 
such  a  marked  effect  upon  J^  in  terms  of 
being  specific  and  doing  what  you  are  sup- 
posed to  do  and  not  fuzzing  about  it  or  being 
fuzzy  In  your  head  about  it.  Though  It  was 
rare,  very  rare,  it  was  so  very  strong  an  Im- 
pression that  I  even  to  this  day  retain  it. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Gentleman,  the  New  York 
Post  Is  running  a  series  right  now  asking  the 
question  "What  Is  happiness?"  What  is  your 
definition? 

Senator  jAvrrs.  To  me  happiness  Is  the  joy 
of  being  loved  and  of  loving  and  of  having 
the  opportunity  In  life  to  develop — to  utilize 
your  full  capability  as  a  man. 

Senator  Keating.  I  couldn't  improve  on 
that.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  definition 
Mr.  Evans.  How  do  you  compare  the  world 
you  grew  up  in  and  the  world  today.  Kkn? 
I  am  sure  you  have  drawn  that  comparison. 
Senator  Keating.  Many  times.  A  good 
many  things  have  changed,  but  I  don't  want 
to  accentuate  my  age.  Now  in  political  life 
you  never  admit  you  are  within  20  years  of 
your  age,  and  you  never  can  have  a  sore 
toe  or  a  head  cold  or  else  you  are  incapaci- 
tated. 

Well.  I  can  see  so  many  changes.  I  was 
brought  up.  as  you  say,  in  this  little  village 
of  Limn,  of  800  or  1,000  people.  There  were 
a  few  automobiles,  but  not  many — we  didn't 
hnve  any — and  I  learned  to  drive  a  horse  and 
f-^ed  a  horse  and  milk  a  cow,  and  all  those 
things.  They  are  pretty  far  distant  from 
wh.1t  I  am  doing  now. 

New  York  City  was  quite  a  different  town 
from    what    it    is   today.     Of   course   it   has 
changed  fo  much  In  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
Mr.  Evans.  It  does  that  hourly. 
I  mean  philosophically,  the  kind  of  world 
It  Is.     Is  it  a  tougher  world  to  grow  up  in? 
Senator    Keating.  Well,    there    are    more 
problems. 

Mr  Evans.  Do  you  think  you  could  be  a 
Senator  30  years  from  now  If  you  were  start- 
ing from  scratch  as  you  were 

Senator  Keating.  Oh.  I  hope  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor 30  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Evans.  Exctise  me.  Suppose  you  were 
starting  over? 

Senator  Keating.  It  was  so  simple  to  be  a 
Senator  then,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  as 
Jack  knows.  We  both  served  in  the  House 
before  coming  to  the  Senate.  In  those  days, 
I  remember  the  Congressman  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  used  to  come  around  and  call  on 
my  dad  occasionally,  and  he  was  down  In 
Washington  in  January  and  February  and 
Into  March,  sometimes,  and  the  problems 
were  relatively  simple. 

The  world  wasn't  In  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion It  Is  In  today.  The  domestic  and  the 
International  problems  are  so  Incomparably 
greater  than  they  were  then.  It  is  a  differ- 
ent world. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  would  say  you  owe 
different  allegiances.  I  think  Ken  has  put 
his  finger  on  It  when  he  says  that.  In  our 
neighborhood — of  course  he  says  he  learnsd 
how  to  milk  a  cow  and  drive  a  team.  I 
learned  the  Ins  and  outs  of  selling  wares  off 
a  pushcart  and  playing  rough  games  In  the 
street  and  having  street  fights  with  other 
kids. 

Senator  Keating.  I  fought  too. 
Senator  Javos.  Not  in  quite  such  an  or- 
ganized way. 
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But  these  are  the  diversities  of  our  experi- 
ence. But  I  would  say  the  talents  are  differ- 
ent. I  really  feel  that.  I  dont  think  I 
could  have  been  a  Senator  50  years  ago. 
Perhaps  a  Senator.  I  dont  think  I  could 
have  been  a  Congressman  beca\ise  I  think 
It  took  a  different  type  of  talent. 

You  didn't  have  to  be  perhaps  qiute  as 
niuch  of  a  lawyer,  as  much  of  a  student,  as 
much  of  a  draftsman.  You  had  to  be  a 
neighborhood  person. 

I  think  I  could  be — I  was  in  my  own 
Congressional  District  a  neighborhood  per- 
son. I  think  I  was  well  liked,  but  I  dont 
think  it  was  quite  the  emphasis  on  those 
skills  which  brought  me  to  this  place,  as 
the  emphasis  upon  the  other  skills  which 
are  of   today,  the   modem  day. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Do  you  think  being  raised  in 
a  sliim  did  you  any  good?  Did  it  do  some- 
thing for  you  that  brought  out  qualities  that 
made  you  a  success? 

Mr.  Evans.  Something  your  boy  doesn't 
have,  probably? 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Well,  I  hope  my  boy  will 
«"  have  it.  To  come  by  a  sense  of  the  humanity 
of  life,  a  feeling  that  you  are  your  brother's 
'  keeper,  a  feeling  that  when  things  are  bad 
for  others  they  are  bad  for  you,  a  feeling 
that  what  happens  to  any  minority  happens 
to  every  minority,  these  are  feelings  which  I 
think  you  get  in  that  atmosphere.  I  don't 
think  the  only  way  to  come  by  it  is  by  being 
bom  and  being  raised  in  the  slums,  but  cer- 
tainly there  It  is  almost  as  natural  as  breath- 
ing and  you  are  either  that  or  you  get 
bitter  and  cynical  and  you  want  to  get 
ahead  and  you  are  going  to  walk  over  the 
backs  of  anybody  to  do  it  and  then  you  be- 
come a  totally  different  type  of  a  personal- 
ity or  you  end  up  in  Jail  or  the  electric  chair. 
Mr.  Evans.  How  big  a  part  does  religion 
play  in  your  life.  Senator? 

Senator  Javfts.  Religion  is  important  as  a 
residual  Influence  in  my  life.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  that  subject  before,  and 
the  precepts  of  my  faith  are  a  very  Important 
reliance  to  me  when  there  is  really  doubt, 
or  great  pressure. 

It  is  a  steadying  influence  and  a  funda- 
mental philosophy  which  is  extremely  help- 
ful and  extremely  sound. 

Pot  example,  if  you  get  very  confused 
.  about  something,  as  we  often  do — nothing 
la  black  and  white — or  it  is  a  tough  deci- 
sion, it  is  hard,  you  know  you  will  smtag- 
onlze  a  lot  of  people,  I  find  there  Is  a 
residual  strength  in  the  faith  of  my  fathers 
which  says  if  it  is  right,  you  have  to  do  it, 
you  have  no  choice.  There  is  no  alternative. 
This  is  your  Job.  This  is  what  you  are  made 
to  do  in  Ufe. 

In  that  respect,  in  rather  simple  terms. 
It  Is  extremely  helpful. 

Mr.  KvANS.  How  about  you,  Kkn? 
Senator  Keating.  Religion  I  think  is  very 
Important.  I  don't  want  to  annoy  any  of 
the  members  of  my  faith.  J  am  Presbytcri^p. 
But  I  could  be  probably  Just  as  good  a  Bap- 
tist or  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Jew.  It 
wouldn't  be  too  difficult. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  did  not  mean  specific  reli- 
gions. 

Senator  Keating.  It  wouldn't  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  me.  I  have  a  very  broad  religion 
and  it  is  very  important.  It  has  been  im- 
portant to  me.  But  I  have  a  very  broad 
attitude  toward  it  which  makes  me  feel 
that  the  particular  religion  which  you  pro- 
fess is  of  minor  importance. 

The  time  may  come  In  this  world  when 
all  those  who  believe  in  God  will  be  ar- 
rayed against  those  who  do  not  believe  In 
God  and  that  Is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Evans.  This  is  the  case  now  pretty 
much,    isn't    it? 

Senator  Keating.  Well,  It  is  pretty  close  to 
that  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  felt  that 
all  those  who  believe  in  God  should  be  closer 
together. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
effort  to  bring  all  of  the  Christian  churches 
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together.  I  think  that  is  something  per- 
haps that  will  come,  and  I  would  say  that 
religion,  todav.  Is  the  greatest  element  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  WXUM3N.  I  hear  that  nowadays — you 
hear  this — the  Senators  don't  do  much  of 
their  Importiint  talking  or  debating  on  the 
Senate  floor.  They  save  it  for  TV,  or  the 
newspapers.    Is  this  true? 

Senator  Javits.  I  don't  think  so.  Now 
there  may  not  be  many  Members  on  the  floor 
to  hear  an  important  speech  but  I  think  a 
great  many  of  them  are  made,  an  unusual 
number,  really,  considering  the  public  im- 
pression. Preparation  goes  into  them,  feel- 
ing goes  into  them,  and  In  a  very  strange 
way,  Martin,  it  does  get  through  those  walls. 
Even  If  there  is  nobody  in  the  Chamber. 
And  it  has  been  my  exjx'rience — Ken  will 
speak  for  himself,  of  course — but  somehow 
whether  a  Mi?mber  has  seen  it  on  the  ticker 
or  somebody  has  told  h:m  that  you  made  a 
great,  warm  speech  on  so  and  so.  he  will 
ask  you  what  was  the  main  puiut  of  your 
speech,  or  he  will  have  read  your  press  re- 
lease on  It  which  most  of  us  get  out  when 
it  is  an  Important  speech 

Somehow  cr  other  it  does  get  through  be- 
cause debate  in  the  Senate  is  not  quick.  You 
know  it  is  not  a  half  an  hour  and  you  are 
finished.  Tl-.ere  is  a  chance  overnight  to 
break  through. 

Now  the  art  of  great  advocacy  is  no  long- 
er the  case.  You  know,  where  you  could 
get  50  Senators  on  the  floor  and  win  them 
over  to  a  point,  though  even  that  Is  some- 
times done,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
popular  impression  tliat  debate,  eloquent 
speech  is  either  finished  or  has  seen  It.s  day, 
its  usefulness,  in  fact.  I  don't  feel  that  way. 
Mr.  Evans.  Let's  pause  for  Just  a  moment 
to  apprise  our  audience  that  they  are  sitting 
in  on  what  we  think  Is  a  rather  unique  fest. 
if  I  may  call  it  that— not  a  gab  fest  but 
a  very,  very  interesting  discussion  with  two 
men  who  have  much  in  common:  great 
Americans,  Senators  from  the  State  of  New 
York,   and   sharing    the   same    hirthdny. 

It  is  a  philosophical  discussion  and  we 
hope  you  will  continue  with  us. 

Mr.  Evans.  At  the  mlddway  point  we  pause 
to  listen  to  Senator  Javits  as  he  was  talking 
about  the  efficacy  of  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  advance  the  same  ques- 
tion to  Senator  Keating.  How  effective  Is 
debate,  Is  it  effective  any  more? 

Senator  Keating.  Well,  you  compared  It 
with  the  debates  on  TV  and  of  course  on  TV 
there  is  more  give  and  take.  You  fellows 
don't  want  answers  more  than  half  a  minute 
long,  and  you  want  to  turn  to  the  next  fel- 
low. 

In  the  Senate  It  does  not  operate  that  way 

You  dont  Interrupt  each  other  without  the 

utmost  courtesy  and  so  on.    It  Is  given  more 

to  one's  speech  and  perhaps  more  to  a  speech 

without  interruption  than  in  the  days  gone 

by,  according  to  what  I  know  of  debates  In 

the  old  days  in  the  Seujite.     However,  that 

is  certainly  not  to  say  that  it  Is  a  thing  of 

the  past  and  there  are  many  speeches  that 

at  the  moment  may  not  have  great  Impact 

which  later  do.     I  have  had  the  experience 

Just  recently,  having  made  a  speech  several 

weeks  ago  which  had  been  the  result  of  6 

months  of  work  In  Investigating  the  flooding 

of  the  entire  world  vrtth  Soviet  oil  and  the 

use  of  Soviet  oil  as  a  political  weapon  rather 

than  an  economic  weapon  and  Just  within 

the  last  24  hours  It  has  apparently  aroused 

interest,  so  it  took  a  little  time  for  that  oil 

to  soak  in. 

It  had  very  little  attention  at  the  time 
but  it  was  something  which  is  on  the  rec- 
ord and  which  I  think  will  eventually  be 
considered  significant. 

Mr.  Weldon  Is  your  mind  ever  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  debate? 

Senator  Keating.  Occasionally.  I  agree 
with  Jack  that  It  Is  occasionally  changed. 
Not  very  often.     There  are  not  many  Sen- 


ators in  many  cases  who  change  their  minds 
as  a  result  of  debate.  But  I  have  changed 
mine  as  a  result  of  debate.  I  am  sure  that 
has  happened  to  Jack.  We  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  perhaps  a  little  more  open- 
minded  than  some  people,  but  In  many  cases 
debate,  particularly  on  amendments  to  a  bill, 
is  important  and  often  does  change  the  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  Evans.  IIow  effective  is  the  guidance 
of  the  people  via  letterwrltlng?  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  doubt  in  people's  minds 
whether  or  not  they  play  a  part  in  your 
decisions. 

Senator  Ke.\ting.  Well.  I  think  they  do. 
Senator  Javits.  Well,    I   think  letters  are 
important  in  showing  the  public  interest  In 
a  question  and  especially  when  It  is  spon- 
taneous. 

Now  the  fact  that  I  say  spontaneous 

Mr.  Evans.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  is 
spontaneous  or  not? 

Senator  KE.^TINc.  Yes.  you  can,  because 
they  are  printed  forms  and  the  same  text 
when  it  is  not  spontaneous,  or  with  coupons. 
But  even  those  are  important  because  you 
.still  have  to  cut  It  out  and  sign  your  name 
and  send  it  in  and  you  have  to  have  some 
interest. 

Mail  Is  Important  as  showing  the  nature  of 
the  interest,  its  quality,  and  Its  size.  You 
should  consult  it.  I  hesitate  to  use  the 
word  "influence"  because  It  should  influ- 
ence you  in  the  sense  that  here  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  the  same  thing.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  consideration  and  dignity 
of  your  appraisal  of  it  in  those  terms.  If 
25,000  American„  In  New  York  think  a  cer- 
tain Uilng.  I  certainly  ought  to  think  It  over 
very  carefully.  I  may  not  be  with  them,  but 
I  certainly  owe  them  the  fact  that  I  will 
have  evaluated  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr  Evans.  Do  you  ever  concern  yourselves 
or  are  you  worried  about  the  general  posture 
of  politics  generally? 

Senator  Keating.  Could  I  Just  say  a  word 
on  mall  before  we  get  into  that,  Mark,  be- 
cause I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of 
mall  written  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  or 
on  a  piece  of  tablet  paper  that  Is  lined  — 
.somrthlng  that  comes  from  the  heart  that 
really  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  per- 
son who  is  writing,  who  is  so  moved  to  write 
that  he  doesn't  have  to  be  inspired  by  some 
or(<rtnlzation  to  write  his  letter. 

Now  the  organizational  mall  is  all  right 
and  it  has  its  place  and  it  should  be  weighed 
as  a  factor,  but  the  real  letters  that  partic- 
ularly have  an  Impact  upon  me  are  those 
that  obviously  are  not  inspired  letters. 

Now  your  next  question.  I  Just  wanted 
to  be  sure  and  get  that  in. 

Mr  Evans.  I  am  concerned  as  I  am  sure 
all  Americans  are  who  love  politics — and  I 
don't  use  this  as  a  charge  against  either 
party  because  there  are  indiscretions  in  both 
parties.  Do  you  worry  about  the  posture 
of  politics  generally?  'The  mother  who  savs 
"Dont  go  Into  politics."  to  her  son,  or  the 
schoolteacher  who  says  it  Is  a  dirty  game? 

Senator  Keating.  I  worry  about  politics 
being  called  a  dirty  game  because  there  are 
dirty  people  in  It,  but  there  are  Just  as  many 
dirty  people  in  business  or  Jn  labor  unions 
or  in  agriculture  or  In  any  other  area  of 
activity.  Politics  is  no  more  dirty  than  any 
fit  her  activity  and  in  politics  there  are  some 
of  the  finest  men  that  I  have  ever  known 
and  dedicated  men  who  are  not  Interested 
in  the  almighty  dollar,  but  they  arc  inter- 
ested in  doing  something  for  their  country, 
their  nation  or  their  city.  And  so  I  do 
worry  about  having  politics  misunderstood 
Mr  Evans.  Would  you  want  your  son  to 
run  for  the  Senate? 

Senator  JAvrrs.  Yes.  I  would,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  my  point  as  to  that  because 
I  think  it  is  very  Important.  I  would  hope 
that  in  my  personal  life  and  In  my  career 
It  would  be  an  Inspiration  to  young  people 
to  want  to  get  into  politics  because  it  is 
a  tremendously— I  was  going  to  use  Uie  word 
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"holy"  really.  It  doei;  determine  the  lives 
and  fortunes  and  dest  nies  not  only  of  our 
nation  but  of  Individual  people.  Their  op- 
portunity for  life,  their  opportunity  for 
dhgnlty.  for  equal  oppoitunlty  which  Senator 
Keating  and  I  are  so  deeply  concerned  In. 
All  of  this  is  determired  by  the  science  of 
government  and  the  practice  of  government. 
It  is  a  tremendously  noble  calling  and 
what  we've  got  to  do — und  this  is  something 
that  has  been  very  deep  in  my  heart,  al- 
ways— is  to  comport  ourselves  with  such 
credit  as  to  reflect  greet  credit  on  this  pro- 
fession and  to  make  young  p>eople  feel  "Well, 
If  Keating  ana  JA\iTs  <:an  do  it  this  way,  it 
is  not  a  seamy  business  and  it  is  worth  a 
man's  best  talent." 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  have  a  question  that  runs 
through  a  good  deal  of  what  you  both  have 
Just  said.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
motivates  you?  Are  you  working  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  i^ew  York  State  or  of 
our  Nation  or  of  the  wcrld  or  for  yourselves? 
Senator  Keating.  Well,  Martin,  all  of  those 
things,  and  the  questioa  is  frequently  asked 
"Well,  if  the  interests  cf  the  Nation  and  the 
Interests  of  your  State  conflict,  what  do  vou 
do?" 

Now  usually  those  corflicts  can  be  resolved, 
but  in  my  Judgment  there  is  only  one  answer. 
If  they  clearly  conflict  and  if  you  cannot 
resolve  them,  your  country  must  come  first. 
That  is  what  you  are  sworn  to  do. 

Now  within  those  limits  you  want  to  do 
everything  for  the  Sta:e  that  has  honored 
you  by  sending  you  to  Washington  that  you 
can.  That  is  why  Senator  Javits  and  I  have 
been  so  active  in  this  field  of  defense  con- 
tracts,   to   see   that    New    York   gets   it    fair 

share,  and  it  hasn't  been 

Senator  Javits.  We  don't  want  to  get  Into 
politics  on  this  thing. 

Mr  Evans.  I  would  Jast  as  soon  blow  the 
whistle  on  you  there. 

Senator  Keating.  I  think  you  have  to  think 
of  all  those  things  and  of  course  the  in- 
terests of  your  own  country  are  so  Important 
In  the  world  Interests.  You  must  think  of 
your  own  country  first.  But  if  you  look  put 
for  the  Interests  of  your  own  country,  you 
are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  Just  wanted  to  add  one  word 
and  that  Is  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  adopt 
the  answer  of  Ken,  but  I  add  to  it,  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind  is  critically  important.  His 
humanity,  his  cultural  development,  his 
moral  development,  hl:i  aspirations.  These 
are  critically  Important.  And  the  one  re- 
finement I  would  mak(!  In  Kens  answer  Is 
that  It  Is  a  question  of  subject 

When  it  comes  to  defense  orders  for  New 
York,  that  is  pro-New  York.  Now  when  It 
comes  to  the  moral  stn-ngth  of  our  country 
In  terms  of  civil  rights,  that  Is  pro  the 
United  States  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
overriding  Issue  of  freedom,  then  we  are 
fighting  for  the  whole  free  world. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  wi;  would  be  very  dere- 
lict if  we  didn't  take  a  look  at  these  fellows 
as  they  were  on  their  way  up  the  ladder— I 
don't  know  how  far  you  were  up  the  ladder 
here.  Ken.  [Shows  photograph  )  Can  you 
give  us  a  little  background  on  It? 

Senator  Keating.  Thnt  was  taken  the  year 
I  graduated  from  high  school.  I  was  15.  I 
looked  pretty  Innocent  there,  don't  you 
think? 

Mr.  Evans.  Oh.  I  think  you  do  yet. 
Senator   Keating.   Thank   you   very  much, 
I  have  learned  a  lot  since  then. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you  were  a  pretty  good- 
looking  fellow  The  cnly  thing  that  has 
changed  is  your  hair.  It  has  changed  a  little 
in  tint. 

Senator  Keating  The  tint  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

You  know  they  always  have  great  trouble 
calling  me  the  Junior  Senator  because  of  this 
head  of  hair. 

Mr.  Evans  Well.  I  guess  we  won't  talk 
about  hair,  will  we.  Senator  Javits? 


Senator  Javits.  No.  no,  no.     That's  taBoo. 

Mr.  Evans.  At  what  age  were  you  here, 
Ken?     (Shows  photograph.) 

Senator  Keating.  I  was  about  18.  I  was  in 
college  then. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  had  all  the  answers  then. 

Senator  Keating.  Oh,  yes.  Many  more 
than  I  have  now. 

Mr.  Evans.  Let's  take  another  look  here 
at  another  fellow. 

Where  doco  this  take  place  in  your  life, 
Senator?     [Photograph.) 

Senator  Javits.  That  Is  when  I  was  Just 
running  f  r  Congress.  I  was  almost  out  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  this  prior  to  your  getting 
out  of  the  Army?     The  Army  was  first? 

Senator  Javits.  The  Army  was  first,  defi- 
nitely. And  the  next  one  you  are  holding 
(photograph)  Is^the  Army  and  that  was  the 
Chemical  Warfare .  Service.  Though  I  was 
then  38,  39,  or  4Q,  I  was  never  In  better 
shape  In  my  life.  They  really  had  me  down 
fine. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you 
both  stayed  in  pretty  good  shape. 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  few  mo- 
ments with  both  of  you  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  Martin  as  well. 

Senator  Keating.  We  thank  you  and  we 
thank  you  for  these  cakes.  It  seems  as  if 
the  cake  from  your  last  birthday  Is  Just 
starting  to  get  stale  when  you  get  another 
one. 

Mr  Evans.  We  will  help  you  out  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Keating.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Evans.  Bill  Marriott  sent  those  along 
to  you.  Incidentally. 

Thanks  to  both  of  you  and  a  very  happy 
birthday.  I  mean  that  most  sincerely.  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  people  In  the  State  of 
New  York  and  for  certainly  this  audience. 

This  has  been  our  way  of  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  two  men  we  happen  to  be  very 
fond  of.  New  York's  two  Senators,  Jacob  K. 
Javits  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  both  of 
whom,  in  one  of  the  nicest  coincidences  of 
the  year,  celebrate  their  birthdays  on  May 
18. 

Thank  you.  gentlemen,  again  and  a  happy 
birthday. 

With  me  in  questioning  has  been  Martin 
Weldon,  Metropolitan  Broadcasting's  direc- 
tor of  news  and  special  events.  My  name  Is 
Mark  Evans.  I  am  vice  president  in  charge 
of  public  affairs  for  Metromedia. 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  ADLAI 
STEVENSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  column  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky  written  in  praise  of 
the  excellent  job  which  Adlai  Stevenson 
has  been  doing  as  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

In  this  column,  Mr.  Sokolsky  tells  of 
the  splendid  work  that  Ambassador 
Stevenson  has  accomplished  in  helping 
in  preserving  the  United  Nations  and  in 
giving  our  country  new  dignity  and 
strength. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Emebgence  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

When  AdlEd  Stevenson  ran  for  President 
he  was  not  taken  seriously  by  conservative- 
minded  persons.  He  was  defeated  because 
he  could  not  Impress  his  personality  upon 
the  public  mind,  though  In  certain  liberal 
circles  he  appeared  to  be  a  genivis  who 
brought  Into  politics  literate  language  and 


academic  knowledge  and  a  voice  that  was 
not  vulgar. 

In  the  United  Nations,  Stevenson  emerged 
as  a  significant  statesman  who  is  preserving 
the  United  Nations  at  the  moment  of  im- 
minent collapse.  There  may  be  those  who 
wish  the  United  Nations  to  collapse,  but 
among  them  are  none  who  have  a  program 
to  offer  which  Is  a  substitute  for  this  body 
either  as  a  parliament  or  an  agency  for 
social  development. 

Nothing  Is  easier  than  to  say  "To  hell 
with  it"  about  anything,  but  that  swiftly 
spoken  phrase  offers  no  solution  to  an  Im- 
mediate problem  which  may  end  In  war. 
Stevenson  has  adopted  the  role  of  the  leader 
of  those  who  hold  the  United  Nations  to- 
gether despite  the  absurdity  of  104  mem- 
t)ers,  each  with  the  capacity  to  maintain 
the  peace  alone. 

The  wrong  representative  of  such  a  coun- 
try as  the  United  States  can  only  damage 
such  a  body  by  presenting  a  chauvinism 
amounting  to  weakness  while  at  the  same 
time  this  country  maintains  Its  dignity  and 
asserts  the  rights  of  nations  in  the  spirit  that 
our  Constitution  asserts  the  rights  of  man. 
Adlai  Stevenson  does  this  with  wit  and 
humor,  while  at  no  time  sacrificing  the 
stature  of  the  United  States. 

To  conservatives,  Stevenson  appeared  a 
liberal  who  would  sell  his  country  down  the 
river,  but  the  record  of  1961  and  1962  Is 
that  the  United  States  has  gained  In  dig- 
nity and  strength  and  that  Stevenson's  role 
in  the  United  Nations  played  no  small 
part  in  that. 

I  once  said  to  Stevenson  that  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  very  embarrassed  for  all  the  critical 
things  I  had  written  of  him.  And  It  seems 
to  me  that  day  has  come,  particularly  as 
regards  the  entire  Chinese  situation,  which 
was  so  badly  understood  by  the  Truman 
administration  of  which  both  Adlai  Steven- 
son and  Dean  Rusk  were  members,  but 
which  Is  being  so  competently  handled  to- 
day by  the  Kennedy  administration  of 
which  Stevenson  and  Rusk  are  leading  mem- 
bers. It  Is  possible  to  say  that  for  the  first 
time  since  1932,  the  United  States  Is  giving 
Asia  a  good  and  understanding  look. 

The  Kennedy  team  represents  this 
strength;  It  is  working  out  Its  programs; 
Kennedy,  Rusk,  and  Stevenson  are  able  to 
formulate  a  policy  which  presents  a  doctrine 
that  does  not  change  with  the  wind.  The 
President  stands  firm  with  his  associates 
and  they  hold  loyally  to  his  attitude. 

It  was  anticipated  that  Stevenson  would 
go  off  on  his  own.  But  he  has  not  done 
that.  He  has  posttired  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  team  and  fought  the  team's  battles 
courageously.  This  united  front  has  not 
been  usual  m  the  United  States,  where,  for 
example,  William  Jennings  Bryan  moved  far 
away  from  Woodrow  Wilson  and  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  was  his  own  master.  Adlai  Stev- 
enson on  the  contrary  has  strengthened  John 
F.  Kennedy  all  along  the  line. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED— 
THE  CASE  FOR  THE  KING-ANDER- 
SON BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Monday  it  was  my  privilege 
to  address  the  Magazine  Publishers  As- 
sociation here  in  Washington  and  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  administration  s 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program,  bet- 
ter known  a^  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

In  this  address  I  predicted  that  this 
legislation  would  be  approved  by  this 
Congress.  Every  day  I  become  more 
confident  that  that  is  the  case.     There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  this  proposal  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  it  deserves  such  sup- 
port. The  King-Anderson  bill  is  a 
sound  and  a  moderate  proposal  which 
would  give  our  elder  citizens  protection 
against  financial  disaster  in  case  of  se- 
rious Illness.  It  is  fiscally  sound  and 
would  not  place  any  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury. And  last,  but  not  least,  it  would 
make  it  possible  for  our  elder  citizens 
to  receive  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  free  of  any  humiliating  "poverty 
test"  or  coercion  or  direction  as  to  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home  to  which  they 
would  go.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
completely  free  of  any  Government  dic- 
tation or  control.  Those  who  argue 
that  this  is  somehow  a  form  of  "social- 
ized medicine"  are  simply  and  plainly 
in  error. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening    Remarks    by    Senator   Hxtbert   H. 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,   at  the  Maga- 
zine   Publishers    Association,    Washing- 
ton,  DC,   May    14,    1962 
I   am  here   to  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion's  health   Insurance,   hospital   care   pro- 
gram   under    the    Social    Security    system — 
known    legislatively    as    the    King-Anderson 
bill. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  program  that  Amer- 
ican people — of  all  ages — want  and  deserve. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  necessary  program. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  and  fiscally 
responsible  program.  And  I  predict  that  it 
will  be  approved  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  this  year. 

First  let  me  define  briefly  what  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  provides:  It  authorizes  full 
hospital  cost  coverage  up  to  90  days  a  year, 
with  the  patient  paying  $10  a  day  for  the  first 
9  days.  It  provides  full  nursing  home  cover- 
age up  to  180  days  after  a  patient  has  left 
the  hospital.  It  covers  the  cost  of  up  to  240 
home  visits  a  year  for  health  services.  It 
allows  for  outpatient  diagnostic  services  at 
a  hospital,  with  the  patient  paying  no  more 
than  $20  for  each  study. 

The  important  fact  to  remember  about  the 
King-Anderson  bill  Is  that  the  patient's  right 
to  select  his  own  doctor,  his  own  hospital, 
or  his  own  nursing  home  is  guaranteed  un- 
der this  program.  Any  statement  that  a 
program  with  this  feature  Is  "socialized 
medicine"  is  either  nonsense  or  Irresponsible 
propaganda. 

How  will  this  health  insurance  program 
be  financed  under  the  King-Anderson  bill? 
It  will  be  paid  for  through  the  actuarially 
sound  principles  of  social  Insurance.  It  will 
be  financed  by  revenue  from  a  one-fourth- 
of-1-percent  Increase  of  the  social  security 
tax  on  employees  and  employers  on  the  first 
$5,200  of  income.  This  will  be  prepaid  hos- 
pital care  insurance.  Patients  will  not  be 
given  a  charity  handout,  but  will  receive 
payments  for  hospital  costs  as  a  result  of 
paying  into  this  Insurance  program  over  a 
lifetime  of  earnings.  The  cost  of  this  In- 
surance to  the  average  worker  will  be  about 
$12  a  year. 

The  King-Anderson  program  would  cover 
Immediately  the  14,700,000  citizens,  over  65, 
who  are  now  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  would  cover  95  percent  of  today's 
wage  earners  when  they  reach  the  age  of  65. 
Some  opponents  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
have  argued  that  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  2  years  ago,  is  "enough," 
or  that  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  "has  not  been 
given  enough  time  to  prove  Itself." 

The  Kerr-MUls  program  could  provide  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  administra- 
tion's program. 


But  Kerr-Mills  requires  a  humiliating 
poverty  test.  It  covers  only  so-called  char- 
ity cases,  it  guarantees  no  free  choice  of 
doctor  or  hospital,  its  program  has  not  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  States,  and— most 
Important — it  provides  a  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasvu-y  with  no  provision  to  balance 
that  drain  with  new  revenue. 

Kerr-MlUs  is  not  enough,  and  It  could  not 
In  100  years  prove  Itself  as  the  final  an- 
swer to  the  need  for  an  effective,  soundly 
financed  health  Insurance  program. 

Why  Is  a  new  health  and  hospital  care  pro- 
gram needed? 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  clear.  Today, 
more  than  17 ',2  million  citizens  are  over 
65  years  of  age.  The  figure  will  Increase  to 
23  million  in  10  years. 

Nine  out  of  ten  citizens  over  65  years  old 
will  be  hospitalized  at  least  once.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  will  be  hospitalized  twice  or 
more. 

And  the  average  daily  hospital  cost  which 
was  only  $9  a  day  In  1946  is  now  $32  a  day 
The  average  hospital  stay  for  a  person  over 
65  is  15  days. 

The  heavy  needs  and  the  heavy  costs  for 
hospital  care  thus  come  to  our  citizens  when 
they  are  least  able  to  afford  It — after  age 
65.  Those  needs  and  costs  will  continue  to 
rise. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  will  allow  our  citi- 
zens to  pay  those  costs — through  health  In- 
surance— during  their  productive  years  of 
earning  power. 

This  program  thus  provides  health  care 
not  as  charity,  but  as  an  earned  right.  It 
will  sustain  the  Individual  dignity,  and  not 
Just  the  physical  security,  of  the  American 
citizen  In  his  advanced  years. 


THE      148TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  che  148th  anniversary  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  Day. 

Norway,  as  a  nation  of  bold,  darin?. 
independently  minded,  adventuresome 
people,  symbolic  of  the  Vikinc;  tradition, 
continues  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  free 
world. 

Strongly  pro-Western  and  pro-Ameri- 
can, Norway,  by  its  strategic  location 
and  finn  adherence  to  NATO,  serves 
significantly  in  blocking  the  out.spread- 
ing  of  communism. 

For  such  policy,  it  has  been  the  target 
of  pressures  and  vituperative  propa- 
ganda attacks  from  the  Communist  bloc. 

Despite  these  attacks,  however.  Nor- 
way has  stood  stanchly  and  bravely 
like  the  Vikings  of  old,  helping  to  hold 
aloft  the  beacon  of  freedom. 

Of  Norwegian  ancestral  heritage  my- 
self, I  can,  I  believe,  humbly,  yet  with 
objectivity  and  pride,  point  also  to  the 
significant  contributions  which  the  ."^ons 
and  daughters  of  Norway,  immigrating 
to  U.S.  shores,  have  made  to  the  progress 
of  our  Nation;  and  particularly  to  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  anniversary  observance,  then, 
offers  us  a  new  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Norway  as  a  symbol,  throughout 
history,  of  the  independent  adventure- 
some Viking  spirit:  for  the  contributions 
of  the  Norwegian  people  to  progress,  not 
only  in  their  homeland,  but  al-o  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world;  and.  as  a 
stanch  ally  for  freedom  in  the  cold  war. 

UpKJn  the  148th  anniversary  of  Nor- 
way's Constitution  Day,  however,  we 
must  match  our  words  with  deeds  by 
reaflQrming  U.S.  dedication — as  an  ally. 


a  friend,  and  a  comember  of  NATO — 
to  protecting  the  integrity  of  Norway, 
despite  pressures  from  the  Communist 
bloc;  cooperation  with  Norway,  not  only 
for  defense,  but  on  mutual  projects  to 
promote  progress  for  the  people  of  both 
oiu-  countries;  a  resolution  to  maintain 
a  close,  nongovernmental,  people -to- 
pcople  tie  between  our  respective  na- 
tions; and  redcclare  our  dedication  to 
mutual  efforts  for  creating  a  global  cli- 
mate in  which  all  nations  may  enjoy  the 
right  to  self-determine  their  own 
destinies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Norwegian 
people.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  respects 
and  the  highest  commendation  to  them 
on  the  148th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. On  May  17.  1814,  with  the, 
di-afting  of  a  constitution  by  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  Norway  became  an 
independent  nation  with  an  elected  King. 
The  striking  thing  about  the  birth  of 
Norway  s  independence  is  that  it  came 
about  m  an  orderly,  peaceful  manner — 
without  the  bloody  disturbance  of  war, 
which  has  been  the  price  that  many 
other  peoples  have  paid  for  their  free- 
dom. 

I  would  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  Norwegian  history,  but  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  their  history  in  this 
country  and  in  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. It  has  been  a  long  history  of  con- 
tribution and  accomplishment  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  and  I  think  it 
is  fan-  to  say  that  any  history  of  our 
country  would  find  their  presence  in  the 
Middle  West  of  great  significance  in  the 
democratic  development  and  subsequent 
prosperity  of  that  section. 

A  week  ago  today  we  had  the  honor 
of  welcoming  to  our  country  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Mrs.  Einar  Gerhardsen  of  Nor- 
way, and  on  that  occasion  I  referred  to 
the  innumerable  ties  which  bind  the 
Norwegian  and  American  peoples.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  a  similar  tradition  of 
democracy,  justice,  and  social  welfare. 
I  would  like  to  wish  for  this  progres-sive 
country  a  continuing  history  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  Norway  today 
and  throughout  its  history,  demonstrates 
those  great  qualities  of  indomJtable  will 
for  freedom  and  independence,  courage 
in  the  face  of  adversity,  honor  and  in- 
tegrity in  a  world  plagued  by  deceit  and 
naked  power.  Norway  is  a  loyal  and 
faithful  ally  in  NA*rO.  a  forward-look- 
ing member  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
a  respected  nation  in  the  chancelleries 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. May  17,  is  the  148th  anniversary 
of  Norwegian  independence.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  a 
nation  which  has  persevered  in  its 
struggle  to  maintain  its  democratic  in- 
stitutions. And  it  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  note  that  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  has  been  successful. 

On  Monday.  April  11,  1814,  represent- 
atives of  the  Noi-wegian  people  met  in 
the  small  town  of  Eidsvold  to  draw  up  a 
constitution.  The  battles  of  the  Na- 
poleonic War  were  over.  Political  forces 
were  in  the  process  of  regrouping.  In 
that  political  hiatus  the  Non^'egian 
delegates  gathered  to  detennine  the 
future  of  their  country. 


a   long   narrow 
hard      wooden 


It  was  a  raw  spring;  day  that  April  11. 
The  roads  were  mudc:y.  and  the  lodgings 
of  the  delegates  were  uncomfortable. 
Most  of  the  membei-s  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  walked  to  the  as.sembly 
hall  through  the  slush.  The  convention 
was  held  in  the  main  building  of  the 
Eidsvold  ironworks  in 
room  equipped  with 
benches. 

The  constitutionmakers  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  their  counti-y- 
They  were  representatives  of  the  respon- 
sible elements  of  the  Norwegian  nation. 
Of  the  112  delegates,  37  were  farmers,  16 
were  businessmen,  a:id  59  were  ofHcials 
including  12  representatives  of  the  anny 
and  navy.  Although  the  military  repre- 
sentatives played  little  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  other  ofBcials  took  the  lead. 

All  were  agreed  c  n  one  point — that 
Norway  needed  a  written  constitution 
based  on  popular  will.  There  was  a  di- 
vision on  whether  TJorway  should  join 
in  union  with  Sweden  or  declare  inde- 
pendence. The  Independence  faction 
was  successful  in  getting  its  point  of 
view  adopted.  Once  there  v.as  agree- 
ment on  that  fundamental  point  the 
drafting  went  smootily.  Eleven  princi- 
ples were  presented  to  the  a.ssembly  by 
the  draft  committee.    The  first  began: 

Norway  Is  to  be  a  lln  ited,  hereditary  mon- 
archy; It  shall  be  a  free,  independent,  and 
Indivisible  kingdom,  r  nd  this  regent  shall 
have  title  of  king. 

This  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  independence  faction.  The 
11th  principle  was  r(?jected  as  being  too 
controversial  for  its  day — it  provided 
that  all  male  citizens  should  be  under 
equal  obligation  to  do  military  service. 

The  assembly  did  its  work  carefully. 
Tlie  Constitution  was  discussed  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  At  last  on  May  17 
the  Constitution  was  signed  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Although  Sweden  was  subsequently 
successful  in  Noven.ber  of  1814  in  im- 
posing her  authority  over  the  Norwegian 
Nation,  the  Constitution  of  May  17  was 
never  forgotten.  The  Norwegian  Stor- 
ting, or  parliament,  continued  to  regard 
it  as  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  May  17 
was  celebrated  as  Norwegian  Independ- 
ence Day  from  that  time  onward.  And 
the  Storting  engaged  in  a  series  of  par- 
liamentary skirmishes  with  the  Swedish 
King,  using  the  Constitution  of  May  17 
as  its  base  of  operations.  Finally  in 
1906  the  Norwegians  were  successful  in 
their  bid  for  independence. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  observance 
of  Norwegian  Independence  Day. 


POLICE   WEEK 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  work  of  no  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans has  a  more  direct  impact  on  the 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberties 
than  that  of  police.  The  courts  and  the 
legislatures  can  exercise  every  power  at 
their  command  to  protect  these  liberties, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  many  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  rests  as  a  practical 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

Traditionally,  the  American  police 
officer  has  recognized  this  grave  respon- 
sibility and  performed  his  work  accord- 


ingly. I  make  this  statement  recogniz- 
ing full  well  that,  on  occasion,  there  have 
been  serious  deviations  from  constitu- 
tionally acceptable  procedures.  How- 
ever, the  record  as  a  whole  is  commend- 
able. 

The  police  have  one  of  the  toughest 
jobs  in  organized  society.  They  must  pit 
their  skills,  their  knowledge,  their  wis- 
dom and  their  courage  against  men  who 
recognize  no  rules  of  the  game.  Yet 
the  police  are  charged  with  following 
the  rules  of  the  game.  They  would  in- 
deed be  more  than  human  if  they  always 
constrained  themselves  to  the  rules. 
For  without  exception,  these  rules  in- 
crease the  dilBculty  of  the  policeman's 
job.  However,  the  alternative  to  follow- 
ing the.se  rules  is  tyranny  and  the  re- 
sponsible police  offlcer  is  the  first  to 
recognize  this. 

This  week  has  been  designated  Police 
V/eek  to  conomemorate  the  outstanding 
public  service  rendered  by  our  law  en- 
forcement officers,  Federal,  State  and 
local.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  them  my  heartiest 
congratulations  for  a  job  well  done.  We 
as  a  Nation  can  never  repay  the  debt 
owed  these  men  for  their  efforts  and 
their  sacrifices.  We  can  only  say  "Tliank 
you."' 


AWARD  OP  THE  ELOY  ALFARO  IN- 
TERNATIONAL FOUNDATION  TO 
MR.  W.   HERBERT  LAMB 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoxcF.EssioN.AL  RECORD  the  highlights 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foundation,  on  the  occasion 
when  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Lamb,  my  con- 
stituent, received  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross,  on  May  9.  1962.  at  the  Masonic 
Club.  New  York  City.  This  honor  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bay- 
cm,  American  provost.  Mr.  Stanley  W. 
Wakefield.  American  deputy  provost,  and 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Waterman.  At  the  cere- 
mony a  personal  message  from  Dr.  Ol- 
medo  Alfaro,  secretary  general  of  the 
foundation,  was  read. 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem.  American  pro- 
vost, outlined  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  foundation,  and  explained  why  Mr. 
Lamb  had  been  approved  for  the  highest 
honor  of  the  foundation. 

In  conferring  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  diploma.  Dr.  Bayem  said  in 
part: 

I  have  the  privilege,  pleasure  and  honor, 
Mr.  Lamb,  of  conferring  upon  you  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross,  by  direction  of  the 
board  of  dignitaries  of  this  foundation,  in 
recognition  of  your  services  to  mankind  and 
to  your  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of 
International  peace. 

Who  was  Eloy  Alfaro?  Eloy  Alfaro,  soldier, 
patriot,  statesman  and  martyr,  was  a  citizen 
not  only  of  his  native  Ecuador,  but  of  all 
the  Americas.  The  personal  Integrity,  the 
unwavering  defense  of  the  principles  of 
truth.  Justice  and  friendship  among  nations, 
the  self-control  and  self-sacrifice  that 
marked  about  one-quarter  of  a  century  of 
unflagging  service  to  his  fellow  man,  ex- 
tended beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Ecuador.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  gen- 
eration flred  with  the  hope  and  desire  that 
responsible  polltlc&l  action  would  enhance 
the  prosperity  of  their  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people. 


The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion was  organized  to  perpetuate  and  fur- 
ther the  political  and  moral  values  of  the 
.\merlcas  by  General  Alfaro,  for  whom  Uie 
organization  was  named,  and  who,  from  1895 
to  1901  and  from  1906  to  1911,  was  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador.  The  philosophy  of  General 
Alfaro,  known  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
South  America,  was  based  principally  on 
service  to  his  fellow  human  beings,  anu  to 
the  cause  of  International  peace.  The  pub- 
lic and  private  activities  of  Mr.  Lamb  come 
within  the  framework  of  this  kind  of  service 
Ic  mankind.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
rtUing  body  of  the  foundation  grants  you 
its  highest  honor — The  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  diploma. 

Others  who  have  been  similarly 
honored  in  the  past  include  former 
Presidents  Hoover,  Truman,  and  Eisen- 
hower, President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Generals  Mac- 
Arthur,  Crittenberger,  Devers,  and  Gov- 
ernors Haniman  and  Rockefeller. 

The  award  made  to  Mr.  Lamb,  in- 
cludes the  motto;  "Thus  one  goest  to 
the  stars" — a  most  appropriate  one  in 
this  case,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation: 
"Thus  one  goest  to  the  stars."  recognizing 
the  special  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Lamb,  in  support  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Institution,  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foundation. 

Mr.  Lamb  replied: 

I  am  deeply  touched  and  very  proud  to  be 
Included  among  the  dlstlnj^uished  p>er6onages 
who  have  received  this  high  honor.  I  shall 
always  cherish  this  honor  and  regard  it  as 
an  Inspiration  to  accelerate  my  efforts  to- 
ward promoting  the  Ideals  of  democracy  so 
well  championed  by  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro.  Thank 
vou. 


HOMESTEAD  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  Sun- 
day. May  20,  marks  one  of  the  most 
significant  anniversaries  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States — the  signing  of  the 
Homestead  Act  into  law  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  While  30  States  in 
the  union  were  in  some  part  s<>ttled  by 
homesteaders  who  mDved  west  and 
settled  on  160  acres  or  less  of  free  public 
land.  North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  few 
States  that  can  rightly  call  itself  a  prod- 
uct of  the  homestead  movement. 

During  the  past  100  years.  125.000 
hardy,  rugged  individuals  settled  over  17 
million  acres  of  homestead  land  in 
North  Dakota.  Many  of  these  original 
homesteaders  are  still  living.  I  think  of 
one  in  particular,  Mrs.  Anna  Brindle. 
of  Hazelton,  N.  Dak.,  who  is  100  years 
old.  She  and  her  now  deceased  husband 
moved  into  North  Dakota  in  1887.  There 
are  many  men  and  women  like  Mrs. 
Brindle  who  are  still  operating  the  farms 
they  proved  up  in  those  days  gone  by. 

We  here  in  America  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury might  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
those  adventurous  homesteaders.  The 
qualities  of  courage,  tenacity,  and  the 
eternal  optimism  could  well  be  applied 
today. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  these 
stouthearted  individuals  who.  in  order 
to  establish  a  new  start,  were  willing  to 
risk  the  uncertainties  of  a  new.  raw, 
sparsely  settled  region. 
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AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  less 
than  a  year.  It  is  still  suffering  from 
growing  pains— as  any  new  venture 
must^but  it  has  made  some  substantial 
contributions  already  in  alleviating 
chronic  and  persistent  unemployment. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
the  act  and  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  which  reported 
the  legislation. 

In  the  May  15.  1962,  issue  of  the 
Bangor  Daily  News,  the  distinguished 
financial  reporter,  Sylvia  Porter,  re- 
ported on  the  activities  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  particu- 
larly in  New  England.  Her  article 
records  one  of  the  early  substantial  loans 
made  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  and  points 
the  way  toward  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depressed    Are.^s    Law    Operating.    Govern- 
ment Loan  Aids  M.aine  Plant 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  Lowell.  Mass.,  a  New  England  area  in 
which  unemployment  has  for  years  been  a 
sickening  50  to  100  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average,  a  new  electronics  firm  re- 
cently was  formed  which  will  directly  em- 
ploy 110  workers,  indirectly  provide  Jobs  for 
almost  as  many  more  In  services  and  sup- 
plying. The  firm  was  started  with  $150,000, 
of  which  two-thirds  came  from  a  Govern- 
ment loan,  20  percent  from  a  local  bank,  the 
balance  from  an  industrial  foundation. 

In  Blddeford-Sanford,  Maine,  another 
long  depressed  New  England  area,  a  lumber 
processing  operation  also  was  recently  set 
up  in  a  former  textile  machinery  plant.  A 
Government  loan  provided  $433,000  to  help 
finance  the  purchase  of  plant  and  machinery 
for  "finger  Joining" — a  process  which  con- 
verts low-grade  lumber  Into  clear  lumber. 
The  balance  came  from  banks  and  a  develop- 
ment corporation.  The  new  plant  will  di- 
rectly employ  170  workers.  Indirectly  create 
Jobs  for  750  more. 

In  New  England  alone,  there  are  16  re- 
gions of  persistent  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment which  have  been  designated  as 
eligible  for  help  under  the  depressed  areas 
law  (the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
or  ARA),  passed  1  year  ago  this  month. 

TO    new    ENGLAND    INDUSTRIES 

In  this  period,  $1  million  In  ARA  loans 
has  gone  to  New  England  Industries.  $100,000 
has  been  granted  for  research,  1.100  unem- 
ployed workers  are  getting  retraining  under 
the  law.  This  is  concrete  action,  says  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  in  a  schol- 
arly review  of  the  program  and  the  conser- 
vative bank  concludes: 

"One  Important  result  of  the  ARA  pro- 
gram Is  the  Increased  activity  and  concern 
the  local  and  State  leaders  In  New  England 
have  shown  since  these  new  redevelopment 
weapwns  have  become  available.  If  the  New 
England  redevelopment  communities  con- 
tinue their  activities  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  framework  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  of 
these  depressed  areas  will  find  that  they 
have  lost  this  label  that  they  have  held  so 
long." 

The  ARA  has  been  slow  in  getting  roll- 
ing— understandable  since  It  Is  so  new  a 
weapon — but    it    is    speeding    up    now.      By 
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June  30.  ARA  Administrator  William  L.  Batt, 
Jr.,  expects  to  have  approved  $60  million 
for  100  or  more  projects,  enough  to  create 
75,000  Jobs.  The  total  authorization  for 
loans  and  grants  under  the  act  Is  $375  mil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period. 

The  New  England  depressed  areas  have  re- 
ceived a  major  part  of  the  assistance  to  date 
because  they  have  done  their  homework- 
organized  the  local  development  groups 
required  by  law,  prepared  the  necessary 
"overall  economic  development  program" 
(OEDP),  demonstrated  initiative  The  ARA 
assistance  breaks  down  into  five  key  cl;is,sl- 
ficatlons.     Specifically : 

1.  Occupational  retraining  of  workers  in 
new  skills.  Over  40  percent  of  the  1.100 
New  England  workers  already  being  trained 
are  getting  skills  as  machine  tool  operators. 

2.  Industrial  and  commercial  loans  out  of 
a  revolving  fund  of  $200  million  at  4  percent. 
The  New  England  regions  have  received  one- 
third  of  all  ARA  loans  made  so  far. 

FOa    PrSLIC    FACILITIES 

3.  Loans  and  grants  for  public  facilities — 
sewers,  roads,  parks.  These  are  primarily 
for  less  developed  regions  than  New  England. 

4.  Technical  assistance.  An  example  is 
the  $100,000  granted  to  the  New  Bedford 
Institute  of  Technology  Research  Founda- 
tion for  a  study  of  ways  to  Improve  the 
scallop  and  flounder  industry,  a  big  occupa- 
tion in  New  Bedford. 

5.  Urban  planning  and  renewal  benefit.s. 
Grants  for  this  planning  totaling  $219,000 
have  been  made  to  18  New  England  munici- 
palities. 

This  1961  law  represents  one  milestone  on 
the  way  to  solving  the  problem  of  long-term 
Joblessness,  the  1962  Manpower  Retraining 
Act  represents  a  second.  Now  we  must  really 
get  to  the  basic  answer  to  the  problem- 
accelerating  our  economic  growth  so  the 
millions  of  jobs  needed  are  created. 


DEALING  WITH  A  TOTALITARIAN 
PARTY  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row I  shall  speak  at  Colby  College,  in 
Waterville,  Maine.  The  subject  of  my 
talk  will  be  "The  Problems  of  Dealing 
With  a  Totalitarian  Party  in  a  De- 
mocracy." Appearing  on  the  same  plat- 
form will  be  James  Jack.son.  a  promi- 
nent official  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  and  editor  of  the 
Worker,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Recently,  officials  of  the  Communist 
Party  have  engaged  in  an  extensive 
speaking  campaign  at  our  colleges  in  an 
effort  to  sell  their  line  to  our  young 
people.  This  week's  Time  magazine  con- 
tains a  short  article  describing  these 
activities.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  I 
can  present  our  point  of  view  effectively 
and  rebut  the  Communist  Party  line  that 
I  have  accepted  this  speaking  engage- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  Senators 
two  articles,  which  were  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  com- 
munism. These  articles  bear  on  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism.  One  deals 
with  the  application  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  legislation  designed 
to  protect  our  free  society  from  subver- 
sive totalitarian  groups. 

The  first  article,  entitled  "The  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,"  was  written  by 
Harold  H.  Martin,  an  editor  of  the  Post, 


and  describes  the  present  condition  of 
the  party  in  this  covmtry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
(By   Harold   H.   Martin) 
The  Communist  Party  In  America  is  hav- 
ing its  troubles— and   they  are  not  all  with 
the   law.     In  every   field  where  It  once  was 
strong  It  is  struggling  now  to  regain  its  old 
Influence,    against   the    quickened    animosity 
of  the  American  people.     Its  membership  is 
down   to  a  hard-core  cadre  of   old   unshak- 
ables  who  still  work  with  fervent  devotion 
for  the  party,  and  they  are  as  dangerous  to 
us  as  rattlesnakes;   but  nearly  all  the   Intel- 
lectuals, who  once  shared  the  party's  dream 
of   a    new   heaven    and    a   new    earth    under 
socialism,    have    long   since    become   disillu- 
sioned, and  the  "working  stiffs,"  from  whom 
it  drew   us  basic  strength  In   the  old   days, 
no   longer  refpond   as   they  once   did   to   Its 
hackneyed  shibboleths.     Their  attitude  now 
can  be  summed  up  In  the  words  of  a  hard- 
hat    laborer    on    a    Manhattan    construction 
Job;   "Those  people  should  drop  dead      Who 
needs  them?" 

The     far-right     organizations     today     are 
attacking    the    American    Communist    Party 
that  existed  nearly  20  years  ago.     As  World 
War  II  ended,  the  Communist  organization 
In  the  United  States  was  at  the  peak  of  Its 
power  and   Influence      Open  membership  In 
the  party  stood  at  85,000;  and  the  concealed 
Communists,  sympathizers  and  fellow  travel- 
ers, some  of  whom  held  high  places  In  Gov- 
ernment,   in    the   unions,   and   In   education, 
could  be  numbered  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.    Since  then,  congressional   Investiga- 
tions and  Government  loyalty  programs  have 
cleaned  them  out  of  the  Federal  agencies — 
hurting  In  the  process  some  innocent  people. 
The    labor    unions    have    so    harshly    purged 
their  own  ranks  that  only  a  few  small  unions 
can   now  be  described  as  Communist-domi- 
nated   and    most  of   the   teachers   who  once 
leaned  far  to  the  left  have  straightened  up  to 
a  conventional  liberal  posture.     Contrary  to 
rlghtwing  charges,  the  party  never  had  any 
slynltlcant  Influence  in  the  churches,  nor  has 
It  now. 

Today,  according  to  Arvo  Gust  Halberg,  the 
pisrtv's  general  secretary,  whose  working,  or 
p(ilicc-blotter,  name  is  Gus  Hall,  a  nose  count 
from  coast  to  coast  would  show  the  party's 
membership  to  be  around  10,000.  About  a 
third  of  these  members  are  concentrated  In 
New  York,  The  others  are  grimly  hanging 
on  in  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  This 
enrollment  Is  about  the  same  as  it  was  3 
years  ago — an  indication  that  the  old  hard- 
core Communists  are  dying  off  about  as  fast 
as  new  members  are  being  recruited.  J 
Edg;ir  Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
ve-sUgatlon.  who  next  to  Mr.  Hall  knows 
more  about  the  party's  strength  than  any- 
bodv  else,  agrees  that  this  count  checks 
prettv  well  with  the  FBI's  own  figures. 

In  fact,  Mr  Hoover  may  know  more  about 
the  party's  numerical  strength  than  does 
Mr  Hall.  He  knows  how  many  of  Mr.  Hall's 
fiillowers  are  not  Communist  at  all,  but  FBI 
Informers,  working  for  Mr.  Hoover  for  a  small 
retainer  fee.  Mr  Hall  obviously  does  not 
have  this  knowledge.  If  he  did.  his  mem- 
ber.<^hip  rolls  would  be  even  thinner.  The 
American  Communists  even  grin  wryly  at  the 
current  Jf.-st  tluit  the  party  at  the  moment 
Is  hopelessly  split  between  Its  Albanian  fac- 
tion and  Its  FBI  faction. 

"You    can't    stop    to    worry    about   spies," 
Joe    Brandt,    veteran    of    the    Lincoln 
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Brigade  and  World  War  II.  and  a  zealous 
p.rty  hack.  "If  we  spent  all  our  time 
suspecting  each  other,  we'd  never  get  any- 
thing done." 


The  dreary  state  of  the  party  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  also  reflected  In  the  anemic  condi- 
tion of  the  Communist  press,  an  indication 
that  the  peripheral  supporters,  who  once  read 
the  Dally  Worker  to  dt«:cover  the  party  line, 
have  f;illen  away  in  droves.  In  the  days  of 
the  party's  greatest  strength,  the  Worker  had 
a  circulation  of  100,000.  Today  it  Is  down  to 
two  l5J5ues  a  week,  and  only  despairing  cries 
for  help  keep  Its  clrcu!atl(.in  floating  around 
the  20,000  mark.  On  the  wc?t  coast,  the 
People's  World  sells  about  8,000  copies.  Po- 
litical Affairs,  the  pnrty's  Intellectual 
niontlily.  has  a  clrciilation  of  1,045.  The 
National  Guardian,  which  has  never  been 
Idcntiftfd  as  a  CominunL-^t  paper,  but  which 
faithfully  presents  the  party  line,  has  a  cir- 
culation of  30,000.  It  must  be  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Am.erlcan  Activities  and  the  Senate's  In- 
ternal Security  Subcomnuttec  do  not  see  In 
these  figures  an  indication  of  the  party's 
weakness,  but  of  its  hidden  strength.  Esti- 
mating that  at  least  two  people  reach  each 
Communist  or  Communist-line  publication, 
they  come  up  with  a  figure  of  110,000.  This 
calculation  suggests  that  Mr,  Hall  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  there  are  thousands 
of  state  of  mind  Communists  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  party,  but  who  sympathize 
with  its  alms. 

Tlie  party,  as  always,  claims  to  be  In  need 
of  funds.  Dues  start  at  15  cents  a  month  for 
students  and  the  unemployed,  rising  to  $5 
a  month  for  members  making  over  $120  a 
week.  Naturally,  with  such  a  thin  member- 
ship, dues  collected  are  not  enough  to  pay 
fines  and  lawyers,  and  to  carry  out  all  the 
agitation  and  propaganda  which  the  party 
feels  it  must  keep  up.  As  a  result  the  mem- 
bership Is  constantly  beseeched  for  Ep>eclal 
donations.  The  Worker  Is  freckled  each  week 
with  announcements  of  lectures,  seminars, 
bazaars,  rummage  sales,  suppers,  dances, 
picnics  and  youth  gatherings,  at  which  a  call 
for  funds  Is  made.  Like  the  church,  which 
Its  members  de.'pise,  the  party  relies  heavily 
on  gatherings  at  which  food  is  served, 

"We  try  to  eat  our  way  Into  a  state  of 
solvency."  says  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr  Hall,  at  51,  Is  a  big,  cold-eyed.  heav7- 
Jawed  man  of  tremendous  bounce  and  vigor, 
and  his  person  reflects  none  of  the  penury 
which  he  says  afflicts  the  piirty.  He  stands 
a  little  under  6  feet  and  weighs  245  pounds, 
a  state  of  corpulence  which  caufccs  him  to 
re.semble  the  Reverend  Billy  James  Hargls. 
the  rotund  rlghtwing  crvisadcr.  On  a  sal- 
ary which  he  says  is  only  $77  a  week,  he 
dresses  more  like  a  banker  than  a  Bolshevik, 
drives  a  fawn-colored  1962  convertible,  and 
lives  In  a  $30,000  to  $40,000  home  In  Yon- 
kers.  He  also  travels  extensively  on  party 
business,  and  never,  unless  detained  by  the 
courts,  misses  the  opening  of  the  deer  sea- 
son In  Minnesota,  or  the  trout  fishing  In  up- 
state New  York.  It  would  probably  be  un- 
fair to  him  to  reveal  that  he  fishes  for  trout 
with  worms  Instead  of  dry  flies. 

Tlie  air  of  opulence  which  surrounds  Mr. 
11. ai  suggests  to  a  suspicious  mind  that  the 
party,  or  at  least  Mr.  Hall  himself,  h.as  fin.m- 
c;al  resources  which  have  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed. It  has  been  suggested  in  some  antl- 
C  nnmunlst  quarters  that  certain  persons  in 
the  export-import  business  may  be  required 
to  share  their  profits  with  the  party,  in  re- 
turn for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  also  been  hinted, 
by  an  apostate  Communist  once  high  In 
party  councils,  that  the  party  might  do  a 
little  trading  In  Wall  Street  now  and  then, 
acting  on  tips  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
he  was  planning  to  dump  some  commodity 
on  the  world  market.  There  Is  also  reason 
to  su<;pect  that  Communist  countries  over- 
seas may  be  sending  a  few  kopeks,  by  cour- 
ier, to  their  hard-pressed  American  com- 
rades. No  doubt  the  facts  will  eventually 
be  revealed  In  the  courts.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service   Is   seeking   to  collect  from 


the  party  $381,544.83  In  unpaid  income  and 
excess-profits  taxes.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
IRS  auditors  snatched  this  figure  out  of  thin 
air. 

the  party's  den  mother 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be  about  the 
party's  financial  resources,  the  party  head- 
quarters at  23  West  26th  Street,  In  New  York 
City,  exudes  an  atmosphere  of  age,  dry  rot, 
and  shabbluess.  The  narrow  three-story  red 
brick  building  was  once  owned  by  William 
Astor.  Crowded  into  it  are  the  business  and 
editorial  offices  of  the  Worker,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  New  York  p.arty  district,  and  Mr. 
ILiU'e  own  national  staff.  Even  the  people 
who  work  here  have  an  air  of  age  and  musti- 
ness.  Among  these  party  elders  Is  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Plynu,  aged  71,  a  motherly  looking 
Irishwoman,  whose  ample  bosom  still  heaves 
with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the  bliss  we 
all  will  know  when  the  rotten  capiialistic 
system  finally  has  fallen. 

"I  get  so  tired  of  being  described  as  tlie 
elderly  wheelhorse  of  the  party,"  said  Sister 
Flynn  (the  Communists  in  their  public 
meetings  now  address  each  other  as  "Brothers 
and  Sisters"  instead  of  "Comrades").  "Cant 
you  think  of  something  better?" 

I  asked  her  If  "den  mother"  of  the  party 
would  do.    She  said  that  wquld  be  nice. 

Even  In  Mr,  Hall's  own  hideaway,  a  pent- 
house cubbyhole  up  a  winding  wrought -Iron 
stair,  the  only  evidence  of  prosperity  is  the 
v.ell-fcd,  well-tailored  Mr,  Hall  himself.  The 
desk  at  which  he  works,  beneath  a  dtisty 
lithograph  of  Lenin,  is  plain  gray  metal,  and 
the  table  at  which  the  party  satraps  sit  In 
conference  is  of  unpainted  white  pine 
covered  with  a  glass  top.  Above  Mr.  Hall's 
chair  the  paint  has  peeled  from  the  plastered 
ceiling,  and  the  cracked  plaster  looks  as  If  It 
might  at  anv  moment  crash  down  upon  his 
ikull. 

TOP  REDS  ON  TRIAL 

Mr.  Hall,  however,  has  far  more  to  worry 
about  than  that.  Before  the  year  is  out,  the 
full  Impact  of  a  highly  controversial  law  may 
descend  upon  him.  After  an  11 -year  legal 
battle  in  which  the  Communist  Party  fought 
a  bitter  rearguard  action,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  June  of  1961,  in  a  5  to  4  decision,  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  registration  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  McCarran  Act.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Communist 
Party.  USA.,  is  required  to  register  as  a 
Communist-action  organization,  to  reveal 
its  membership  lists  and  the  sources  of  its 
Income.  If  the  party  was  not  so  registered 
by  November  20,  1961.  the  officers  of  the 
party  were  required  to  register  for  it  by 
November  30.  Falling  this,  the  individual 
members  of  the  party  were  required  to  ree- 
Ister  for  themselves.  Nobody  registered  and 
Mr.  Hall,  who  had  already  served  5'..  years' 
Imprisonment  under  the  Smith  Act,  for  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  U,S,  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  announced 
publicly  that  nobody  had  any  Intention  of 
registering.  Nothing  happened  for  a  while, 
and  rightwlng  forces  began  to  cry  out  that 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  should 
be  Impeached  for  allowing  Communists  to 
defy  the  law.  On  March  15  the  Government 
moved.  Hall  and  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  the 
national  secretary,  were  indicted  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  in  Washington,  arrested  In 
New  York,  and  released  under  $5,000  bond. 
On  March  30  they  were  arraigned  In  Wash- 
ington,    Both   pleaded   not   guilty. 

At  the  arraignment  hearing,  when  Hall 
was  called  up  to  the  bench  to  plead,  Davis, 
an  Amherst-  and  Harvard-educated  Negro 
lawyer  whose  father  was  once  a  prominent 
Republican  leader  in  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  rose  to 
go  with  him.     Davis'  lawyer  waved  him  back. 

"Discrimination  everyT^-here,"  said  Davis, 
returning  to  his  seat.  "See  how  they  call 
the  white  man  first?" 

With  the  arraignment  hearing,  the  final 
battle  had  begun,  after  more  than  11  years 


of  legal  skirmishing.  Preliminary  motions 
will  be  filed  In  June,  and  a  date  for  the  trials 
will  be  set.  If  Hall  and  Davis  are  convicted, 
and  the  convictions  can  be  made  to  stick 
tlirough  the  Interminable  legal  maneuvers 
that  are  sure  to  follow,  the  Communist 
Party,  as  a  political  organization,  will  have 
come  to  the  end  of  its  road.  Its  leaders,  one 
by  one,  can  be  safely  stowed  in  jail.  Its 
rank-and-file  members,  as  far  down  the  line 
as  the  Justice  Department  wishes  to  reveal 
its  undercover  agents,  can  be  brought  to 
trial, 

Tiiere  are  thousands  of  Americans,  how- 
ever, who.  hating  the  Communists  and  .'-ll 
they  stand  for,  believe  that  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  registration  act  will  reprei>er.t 
a  classic  case  of  burning  down  the  barn  to 
get  rid  of  a  few  rats.  In  the  process  of 
striking  a  final  blow  at  the  Communist 
Party,  already  scorned  and  rejected  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people,  they 
argue,  we  also  will  be  striking  a  crippling 
blow  at  our  basic  liberties.  President  Tru- 
man. In  vetoing  the  original  act  in  1950.  ex- 
pressed this  view  when  he  called  the  Mc- 
Carran Act  a  "clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  institutions."  Chief  Justice  Warren,  in 
his  dissent  from  the  majority  decision  In 
1961,  Joined  with  Justice  Brennan  In  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  the  act  violated  the 
fifth  amendment,  which  holds  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.  This  same  point  was  made 
also  in  the  dissent  of  Justice  Douglas. 

M'CARHAN  act  rNDER  riRE 

Justice  Black  dissented  with  fervor.  He 
said.  "The  Communist  Party  had  never  been 
more  than  a  small  group  in  this  country. 
And  its  members  had  been  dwindling  even 
before  the  Government  began  Its  campaign 
to  destroy  the  party  by  force  of  law.  This 
was  because  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  were  against  the  party's  policies  and 
overwhelmingly  rejected  its  candidates  year 
after  year.  That  Is  the  true  American  way  of 
securing  this  Nation  against  dangerous 
ideas.   •    •    • 

"I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  fear  that  all 
the  arguments  and  urglngs  the  Communists 
and  their  sympathizers  can  use.  In  trying  to 
convert  Americans  to  an  ideology  wholly 
foreign  to  our  habits  and  our  Instincts  are 
far  less  dangerous  to  the  security  of  t'lis 
Nation  than  are  laws  which  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  repression  by  the  outlawing  of  mi- 
nority parties  because  they  advocate  radical 
changes  in  the  structure  of  government. 
Tl^ls  widespread  program  for  punishing  Ideas 
on  the  grounds  that  they  might  impair  the 
security  of  the  Nation  not  only  sadly  falls  to 
protect  that  security  but  also  diverts  our 
energies  .and  thoxights  from  the  many  far 
mure  Important  problems  that  face  us  ps  a 
nation  in  this  troubled  world. 

"I  would  reverse  this  case  and  leave  the 
Communists  free  to  advocate  their  beliefs  in 
proletarian  dictatorship  publicly  and  evenly 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  wi*h  the 
ftill  confidence  that  the  people  will  remain 
loyal  to  any  democratic  government  truly 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  Justice — the  kind 
of  go\crnment  which  some  of  us  still  think 
of  as  'the  last  best  hope  cf  earth'." 

The  Communi.'^ts'  reaction  to  the  dissents 
was  one  <''i  approbation.  Tlieir  reaction  to 
the  arraignment  of  Hall  and  Davis  was,  f;S 
might  be  expected,  a  piercing  shriek  cf  rage. 
The  arraignment  hearing  was  held  on  a  Fri- 
day. By  the  following  Tuesday  a  defense 
committee  had  been  formed  and  the  mimeo- 
graph machines  had  started  rolling. 

"The  arraignment  of  Gus  Hall  and  Ben 
Davis,"  the  committee's  first  handout 
shrilled,  carried  the  Government's  persec.i- 
tion  of  a  minority  prlitlcal  party  and  Its 
spok'-snien  to  a  stage  that  cries  cut  for  a 
new  and  herculean  effort  to  quash  the  in- 
riictmrnts.  The  issue  has  been  Joined 
Shall  the  McCarran  Act— the  Bible  of  the 
Birch  Societies,  the  House  Un-Amerlcir  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  the  Crtisaders    the  White 
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citizens  Council*— be  allowed  to  prevail;  or 
shall  the  strong  winds  of  the  peoples  In- 
dignation blow  the  ultrarlght  Into  the  ash- 
can  of  history?"  „„„,(„o. 
To  Mr.  Hall,  the  main  actor  In  the  coming 
drama,  the  trials  under  the  McCarran  Act 
offer  a  godsent  opportunity  to  get  bis  mori- 
bund collection  of  aging  Marxists  back  Into 
the  public  eye.  They  can  parade  and  peti- 
tion and  protest  and  send  up  a  mighty 
Clamor  in  defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
can  perhaps  win  back  some  of  the  old  lib- 
erals who  have  fallen  away.  They  may  even 
be  able  to  enlist  some  new  members. 

A  shrewd,  pragmatic  man.  Mr.  Hall  knows 
well  what  the  strong  winds  of  public  Indig- 
nation had  been  blowing  Into  the  ashcan  of 
history;    It  was  his   aging,   querulous   Com- 
munist Party.     In  the  years  since  the  war 
American  Communists  have  been  bard  put 
to  find  an  Issue.    It  was  difficult  to  climb  on 
the    bandwagon   of   reform— to   cry   out   for 
*  civil  rights  for  Negroes,  slum  clearance,  bet- 
•  ter  housing,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  full 
employment— when    the    Government    they 
sought  to  overthrow  was  Itself  battling  for 
these  reforms.    Mr.  Khrushchev's  tough  talk, 
his    bomb-rattling,    his    shoe-poundlng    bad 
manners   at   the   U.N.   also   hurt   the   party 
sorely.    His  blunt  "We  will  bury  you'  stirred 
the  resolve  of  Americans  not  to  be  burled 
by  the  Soviet,  but  to  bury  Instead  the  Com- 
munists   closest    at    hand,    the    Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. 

Ever  since  1945,  when  Moscow  ordered  the 
sacking  of  U.S.  Communist  leader  Earl 
Browder.  the  advocate  of  the  soft  sell,  In 
favor  of  the  hardline  leader,  William  Z. 
Foster.  Internal  quarrels  have  decimated  the 
party's  ranks.  The  desanctlficatlon  of  Stalin 
and  the  bloody  suppression  In  Hungary 
caused  many  to  fall  away.  The  application 
of  the  Smith  Act,  which  had  put  Hall  him- 
self m  prison,  and  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954,  frightened  the  fainthearted  and 
drove  old  hard-core  revolutionaries  under- 
ground They  were  accompanied,  it  might 
be  noted,  by  their  faithful  FBI  shadows. 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  TYRANNY 

When  Hall  took  over  as  general  secretary 
In  December  of  1959,  the  party  was  stumbling 
and  muttering  to  itself  like  an  old.  punch- 
drunk  prizefighter.  Its  only  resources  were 
the  craftiness  learned  in  years  of  eye-goug- 
ing strife,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  still 
had  the  backing  of  the  Kremlin.  Hall  Im- 
mediately sought  to  breathe  some  of  the  old 
life  into  the  withered  carcass.  A  year  later 
he  was  still  struggling.  On  January  20,  1961, 
John  F.  Kennedy  stood  in  a  cold-blowing 
wind  to  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  pledge  America's  word 
to  the  new,  free  nations  of  the  world  that 
they,  who  had  thrown  off  their  old  colonial 
controls,  should  not  find  imposed  on  them 
an  even  more  Iron  tyranny.  On  the  same 
day,  in  a  shabby  hall  in  snowbound  Man- 
hattan. Gus  Hall  was  giving  a  pep  talk  to 
his  Communist  National  Committee  and 
sketching  for  them  a  blueprint  showing  how 
that  tyranny  could  be  Imposed  upon  the 
United  States, 

HIS  speech  was  wrapped  In  the  cotton-wool 
of  Communist  double-talk,  but  the  meat  of 
It  was  this: 

The  party  had  let  itself  drift  Into  a  stag- 
nant eddy,  out  of  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  had  failed  to  get  back  Into  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  the  labor  unions.  It 
had  failed  to  make  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
drive  of  the  Negro  race  for  their  civil  rights. 
■Front"  organizations  had  been  allowed  to 
dwindle  Into  Impotence.  The  Communist 
press  had  fallen  Into  desuetude,  and  even  the 
hated,  treasonous,  counterrevolutionary 
Trotskyltes  were  luring  more  of  tht;  youth  of 
the  country  into  the  Marxist-Leninist  fold 
than  were  the  holders  of  the  true  faith. 

All  this  must  be  changed.  There  must  be 
a  great  revival  of  the  party's  strength  through 
dedicated,   selfless,   grassroots   work   in   the 
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unions,  m  the  peace  organizations,  with 
Nearo  croups  and  among  the  youth  of  the 
country.  Fortunately,  he  told  the  group 
with  booming  confidence,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  change.  He  had  surveyed  the  nation 
and  had  found  it  In  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
cay—the fate  that  Marx  had  predicted  would 
befall  all  capitalistic  countries. 

-A  small  handful  of  billionaire  monopolists 
oppress  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people."  he  announced  cheerfully.  "There 
Is  a  growing  unemployment,  a  new  economic 
crisis,  and  real  hunger  and  privation  for 
large  numbers  of  our  people.  There  is  de- 
generation of  our  educational  system,  our 
culture  and  our  ethics,  and  a  vast  growth  of 
corruption.  On  top  of  these  severe  lUne.sses 
there  Is  the  undermining  of  our  liberties, 
the  growing  destruction  of  labor's  rights,  the 
unabated  cruel  oppression  of  the  Negro 
people  and  the  violent  denial  of  their  rights. 
And  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  threat 
of  a  terrible  nuclear  holocaust,  which  big 
business  and  big  brass  are  preparing." 


WATCHWORD  FOR  PROGRESSIVES 

The  seedbed  in  which  communism  could 
take  root  was  being  prepared  by  capitalism 
Itself,  he  implied.  All  that  was  needed  was 
a  few  more  years  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
while  the  Socialist  world  grew  leaner,  harder 
and  stronger,  and  soft  capitalistic  America 
sank  deeper  into  its  luxury-sodden  coma, 
until  finally  sociaU?m  could  triumph  with- 
out a  struggle. 

The  watchword  of  all  "progressive  peo- 
ple," therefore,  must  be  Peace.  Peace,  and 
again.  Peace. 

It  was  this  same  j^eace  message  which  Mr. 
Hall  and  certain  of  his  cohorts  took  to  col- 
lege campuses  in  the  West  and  Midwest  last- 
fall  and  winter.  He  was  gratified  to  find 
himself  fpeaking  to  audiences  ranging  in 
size  from  2.000  to  15.000  persons. 

"These  people  weren't  Communists."  said 
Mr.  Hall,  "but  they  wanted  to  hear  a  Com- 
munist   speak.      They    had    heard    the    ful- 
minations  of  the  right  wing.     They  wanted 
to  hear  the  other  side.     And  by  inviting  me 
there,  and  by  coming  to  hear  me,  they  as- 
serted their  faith  in  the  first  amendment.  ' 
Mr.  Hall's  efforts  to  revive  his  ailing  party 
take  many  forms.    The  New  York  School  for 
Marxist  Studies,  directed  by  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker,  the   party's  leading  intellectual,  enlist- 
ed 250  students  for  its  spring  term.     In  the 
unions,  rank-and-filers   are  urged   to  "make 
shoptalk    party    talk."      Every    night,   some- 
where,  meetings  are  being  held   to   further 
some  party  project  of  proptiganda  or  agita- 
tion.    Some   time   ago   in   a   public    hall   on 
lower  Fifth  Avenue  the  party  called  a  meet- 
ing  to    lay    its    plans    for    a    great   May    Day 
celebration  in  Union  Square.    Most  of  those 
present   were    past    middle    age,    and    their 
speech  was  heavily  flavored  with  the  accents 
of  Eastern  Europe.    They  were  ordered  to  go 
back  to  their  unions  and  their  community 
clubs  to  herd  at  least  10,000  people  to  the 
Square  on  May  1,  the  traditional  day  of  cele- 
bration in  Communist  countries  around  the 
world.     They  seemed  less  Interested  In  the 
theme  of  the  demonstration,  which  was  to 
be  "Freedom  of  the  Press,"  than  they  were 
m  what  police  protection  would  be  provided. 
"Our    safety    will    be    in    numbers,"    one 
speaker   reassured   them.     "If   we   turn   out 
2.000  people,  the  Fascist  hoodlums  will  over- 
run us.     If  we  have  10,000  there,  we  don't 
care  whether  the  police  show  up  or  not" 

As  the  meeting  ended,  I  asked  a  party 
functionary  how  many  people  had  been 
present. 

"Seventy-eight,"  he  said.  "Including  you 
and  one  guy  we  suspect  was  from  the  FBI." 

A    DOLLAR    FOR     MERCY 

That  evening  a  handful  of  the  faithful 
braved  a  cold  drizzle  to  attend  a  "Mercy 
Party"  In  a  bleak  hall  on  Second  Avenue. 
Its  purpose,  as  advertised  in  The  Worker, 
was  to   raise   money   to   buy  medicines   for 


Cuba.  Admission  was  $1,  and  some  thirty- 
five  people  showed  up.  Moet  of  them  were 
old  merchant  seamen  now  on  the  beach, 
who  8«emed  to  have  only  a  remote  Interest 
in  Cuba's  need  for  medicines.  They  clus- 
tered  around  the  bar  In  the  back  room, 
where  a  Mr  Joe  Stack,  the  organizer  of  the 
party,  sold"  eye-dropper-slzed  drinks  for 
50  cents  a  shot,  or  sat  In  twos  and  threes 
at  small  tables,  reminiscing  about  long- 
forgotten  waterfront  strikes. 

The  evening  lacked  gaiety  and  enthusiasm^ 
Mr  Stack  himself  Introduced  the  only  light 
note.  He  was  wearing  a  pair  of  mo"^^ 
black-and-white  shoes  made  of  calfskin  with 
the  hair  left  on. 

•Hlya  like  these  capitalist  shoes?  he  bel- 
lowed,  holding   un  his  foot.     "Bostonians 

Then  after  some  heavily  Jocose  remarks 
about  how  difficult  it  was  '^  8^^.  f '^°"/:"^^ 
of  a  gin  mill,  he  summoned  the  drinkers 
from  the  back  room  to  hear  his  P'^aJ"'" 
Cuba  It  was  a  perfunctory  effort,  and  when 
he    was    finished,    nobody    reached    for    his 

pocketbook.  „>,„,,♦ 

The  party  members  who  parade  and  shout 
slo-ans  and  carry  banners  and  attend  these 
monjse  little  meetings  do  not  greatly  con- 
cern the  FBI.  The  Bureau  knows  who  they 
are  and  what  they  are  doing;  their  activities, 
though  designed  to  stir  up  strife  and  thwart 
US  policy  at  every  turn,  are  for  the  most 
part  futile.  They  are  watched  carefully,  of 
course  and  they  would  be  Jailed  immediately 
if  we  got  into  war  with  Russia:  for  their  goal 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Khrushchev:  To 
overthrow    the    Government    of    the    United 

States 

The  Bureau  keeps  an  even  more  watchful 
eye  on  those  who  quit  the  party.  Some  have 
truly  recanted.  When  the  FBI  approaches 
them  they  tell  all  they  know  about  the  par- 
tvs  internal  operations.  Others  tell  the  FBI 
agents  to  go  to  hell.  Some  "defectors."  we 
have  learned  from  experience,  have  not 
abandoned  their  beliefs  at  all.  They  have 
dropped  out  to  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  seeking 
to  purge  themselves  of  the  party  taint  be- 
fore beginning  a  new  career  in  some  Job 
where  they  will  be  able  to  serve  the  party 
surreptitiously  or  act  as  low-echelon  spies  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

These  are  not  the  dangerous  ones,  however, 
fur  the  Soviet  espionage  apparatus  has  be- 
come far  too  subtle  and  crafty  to  entrust  a 
task  of  vitel  Importance  to  a  former  party 
member.  The  danger  stems  from  profes- 
sional spies,  such  as  Col.  Rudolph  Abel,  or 
the  ideological  supporters,  such  as  Harry 
Gold,  who  may  never  have  been  within  a  mile 
of  a  party  meeting.  They  receive  their  orders 
and  transmit  their  intelligence  through 
couriers,  who  have  no  contact  whatever  with 
Mr.  Halls  party,  or  through  Soviet  or  satel- 
lite attaches  in  the  embassies  and  the  UN. 
Seventy  percent  of  these  "diplomats."  the 
FBI  estimates,  have  some  espionage  assign- 
ment, and  keeping  them  under  surveillance 
Is  not  a  simple  task.  Nor  Is  it  made  easier 
by  the  right  wing's  charges  that  there  are 
Communists  everywhere.  Such  exaggeration, 
the  FBI  piilnta  out,  causes  excitable  people 
to  flood  the  Bureau  with  reckless  and  un- 
founded charges  against  anyone  whose  be- 
havior seems  to  them  suspicious.  Every  one 
of  these  reports  must  be  checked  out,  and 
this  work  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
investigative  staff. 


THE    DANCER  OF   SADOTAOK 

Of  grave  concern  to  the  agencies  charged 
with  defending  the  country's  security  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  some  Communists  lii 
the  unions  whic^  serve  sensitive  Industries. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Harry 
Bridges'  Longshoremen's  Union,  or  the  M.ne, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  or  the  United 
Electrical  Workers,  or  the  American  Com- 
munications Association,  which  handles 
much  of  our  diplomatic  and  military  cab'.e 
traffic,  have  purged  themselves  of  their  Marx- 
ist members.     In  time  of  crisis,  a  dedicated 


Communist  In  any  of  these  unions  could  do 
great  damage  to  the  country  through 
sabotage.  There  Is  also  an  unrelenting  cam- 
paign, guided  by  Moscow  and  supported  by 
the  Communists  In  the  United  States,  to 
overthrow  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America.  It  is  these  danger  areas — the 
throats  of  espionage,  sobatage  and  subver- 
sion of  the  countries  south  of  the  border — 
which  concern  us  most  today.  The  Com- 
munist Party  itself  is  dangerous  only  to  the 
degree   that  it   can   serve   these   ends. 

At  the  moment.  Its  effectiveness  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Spurned  and  despised  by  the  masses 
It  purports  to  serve,  hemmed  In  by  the  law. 
Its  only  .significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
still  is  the  willing  Instrument  of  the  Soviet 
tyranny;  and  so  long  as  the  two  great 
Ideologies,  democracy  and  communism, 
stand  opposed,  weak  or  strong.  It  will  be  a 
danger  to  us. 

Some  time  ago.  in  a  friendly  greeting  to  the 
Communists  of  Cuba,  Gus  Hall  wrote; 
"Yankee  Imperialism  Is  an  old,  blind  tiger, 
and  the  area  In  which  It  can  operate  grows 
smaller  and  smaller.  Nevertheless,  a  tiger 
remains  a  tiger  to  the  end,  a  deadly  and 
dangerous  beast  of  prey." 

For  "ImperlallFm"  read  "communism"  and 
you  have  an  accurate  description  of  Mr. 
Hall's  party  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond article,  entitled  "The  Failure  of 
World  Communism."  was  written  by 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  and  will  be 
published  this  fall  as  a  part  of  his  book 
entitled  "The  Politics  of  Hope."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Failure  of   World   Communism 
(By  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1948-49  was  a 
moment  of  transition  In  the  postwar  history 
"  of  American  liberalism — a  moment  when  the 
liberal  community  was  engaged  In  the  double 
task  of  redefining  Its  attitude  toward  the 
phenomenon  of  communism  and,  partly 
In  consequence,  of  reconstructing  the  bases 
of  liberal  political  philosophy. 

In  the  years  since,  the  process  of  redefi- 
nition has  been  completed:  I  believe  that 
all  American  liberals  recognize  today  that 
liberalism  has  nothing  In  common  with  com- 
munism, either  as  to  means  or  as  to  ends. 

As  for  the  process  of  reconstruction,  this 
is  by  Its  nature  continuous:  If  liberalism 
should  ever  harden  Into  Ideology,  then,  like 
all  Ideologies,  It  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  turbulence  and  unpredictability  of  his- 
tory— e8p>eclally  In  an  age  when  science  and 
technology  have  made  the  velocity  of  hla- 
tory  so  much  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
continuing  enterprise  of  r«con»tructlon  hM 
consequently  brought  new  phMes  of  liberal 
thought  to  the  forefront  in  the  past  13  years. 

IDCALISM    BmUYSD 

So  f»r  as  communism  la  concerned,  In  the 
confused  years  Immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  and  In  tplte  of 
Stalin's  notable  record  In  the  1930'b  of  Inter- 
nal terror  and  International  betrayal,  the 
Soviet  Union  retained  for  some  people  tracea 
of  the  idealistic  fervor  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution. By  1962  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
postwar  Soviet  policy  has  extinguished  any 
remaining  elements  of  Idealism  In  the  Com- 
munist appeal.  No  one  with  any  knowledge 
of  hlstx>ry  can  believe  In  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  supposition  that  Communist  victory 
would  usher  in  a  generous  and  beneficent 
society.  Where  people  believe  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  It  Is  on  quite  other  grounds: 
It  Is  basically  because  they  are  persuaded 
that,    whether    they   like    It    or    not,    com- 


munism Is  going  to  win,  and  that  they  had 
therefore  better  make  their  terms  with  a 
Communist  world.  The  essence  of  contem- 
porary Soviet  pKJllcy  Is  to  enhance  this  Im- 
pression of  the  Inevitability  of  Communist 
triumph,  to  employ  every  resource  of  science 
and  politics  to  Identify  communism  with  the 
future  and  to  convince  people  everywhere 
that  they  must  accept  the  necessity  of  com- 
munism or  face  the  certainty  of  obliteration. 
They  have  addressed  this  policy  especially 
to  the  southern  half  of  the  world,  where  the 
awakening  of  underdeveloped  countries  from 
centuries  of  oblivion  Is  discharging  new  and 
Incalculable  energies  Into  human  society. 

obsolescence  of  communism 

The  irony  is  that  the  very  eagerness  with 
which  Intellectuals  In  emergent  nations 
often  embrace  communism  Itself  suggests 
that  communism  Is  not  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  Is.  If  It  Is  anything,  a  passing 
stage  to  which  some  may  temporarily  turn 
In  the  quest  for  modernity.  Where  Marx 
portrayed  communism  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  process  of  modernization,  history  seems 
abundantly  to  show  that,  If  the  world  avoids 
thermonuclear  suicide,  the  modernization 
process,  contrary  to  Marxist  prophecy,  will 
vindicate  the  mixed  society  and  render  com- 
munism obsolete. 

The  Marxist  contention  has  been  (a)  that 
capitalism  Is  the  predestined  casualty  of  the 
modernization  process  and  (b)  that  com- 
munism is  its  predestined  culmination.  In 
these  terms  communism  has  boasted  the 
certification  of  history.  But  history  quite 
plainly  refutes  the  Communist  case.  It 
shows  (a)  that  the  mixed  society,  as  it  mod- 
ernizes Itself,  can  overcome  the  Internal 
contradictions  which  In  Marx's  view  doomed 
it  to  destruction  and  (b)  that  communism 
Is  historically  a  function  of  the  prefatory 
rather  than  the  concluding  stages  of  the 
modernization  process. 

Marx  rested  his  case  for  the  Inevitability  of 
Communist  triumph  on  the  theory  that  cap- 
italism contained  the  seeds  of  Its  own  de- 
struction. He  argued  that  the  capitalist 
economy  generated  Inexorable  inner  tend- 
encies— "contradictions" — which  would  In- 
fallibly bring  about  Its  downfall.  One  In- 
exorable tendency  was  the  Increasing  wealth 
of  the  rich  and  the  Increasing  poverty  of  the 
poor.  Another  was  the  Increasing  frequency 
and  severity  of  economic  crisis.  Together 
these  tendencies  would  Infallibly  carry  so- 
ciety to  a  point  of  revolutionary  "ripeness" 
when  the  proletariat  would  rise  In  its  wrath, 
overthrow  the  possessing  classes  and  Install 
a  classless  society.  Marx  saw  no  way  of 
denying  this  process,  because  that  capitalist 
state  could  never  be  anything  but  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  capitalist  class 

This  was  Marx's  fatal  error.  The  capitalist 
state  In  developed  societies,  far  from  being 
the  helpless  Instrument  of  the  possessing 
class,  has  become  the  means  by  which  other 
groups  In  society  have  redressed  the  balance 
of  social  power  against  those  whom  Hamil- 
ton called  the  rich  and  well  born.  This  has 
been  true  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
•Ince  the  age  of  Jackson.  The  liberal  demo- 
cratic state  has  accomplished  two  things  In 
particular.  It  haa  brought  about  a  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  has  defeated 
Marx's  prediction  of  progressive  Immlserlaa- 
tlon.  and  It  has  brought  about  sn  economic 
stabilisation  which  has  defeated  Marx's  pre- 
diction of  ever-worsening  economic  crisis. 
What  the  democratic  parties  of  the  developed 
nations  have  done,  In  short,  has  been  to  use 
the  state  to  force  capitalism  to  do  what  both 
the  classical  caplUllsts  and  the  classical 
Marxists  declared  was  Impossible:  to  control 
the  business  cycle  and  to  reapportion  Income 
In  favor  of  those  whom  Jackson  called  the 
humble  members  of  society. 

THE   TRIUMPH    OF   UBERALISM 

The  champions  of  the  affirmative  state.  In 
their  determination  to  avert  Marxist  revolu- 


tion, had  to  fight  conservatism  at  every  step 
along  the  way.  Nonetheless,  they  perse- 
vered; and  the  20th  century  In  America  and 
Great  Britain  saw  the  rejection  of  laissez- 
faire,  the  subjugation  of  the  business  cycle, 
the  drowning  of  revolution  In  a  torrent  of 
consumer  goods  and  the  establishment  of 
the  affluent  society.  The  revolutionary  fires 
within  capitalism,  lighted  by  the  great  in- 
dustrialists in  the  19th  century,  were  put  out 
in  the  20th  by  the  triumphs  of  Industry — 
and  by  the  liberal  politicians,  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Such  men  Ignored  the  dog- 
matists, the  philosophers  of  either  or,  and 
created  the  mixed  society.  Both  classical 
socialism  and  classical  capitalism  were  prod- 
ucts of  the  19th  century,  and  their  day  is 
over.  As  a  result,  capitalism  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  to  dig  Its  own  grave:  and 
communism,  if  it  ever  comes  to  developed 
countries,  will  come,  not  as  a  consequence  of 
social  evolution,  but  only  on  the  bayonets  of 
the  Red  army. 

At  the  same  time,  history  has  thrown  sharp 
light  on  the  actual  function  of  communism 
Marx,  regarding  communism  as  the  climax 
of  the  development  process,  prophesied  that 
it  would  come  first  in  the  most  developed 
nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  come  to 
nations  in  the  early  phases  of  development, 
like  Russia  and  China;  and  It  has  appealed 
to  activists  in  such  nations  precisely  because 
they  see  it  as  the  means  of  rapid  and  effec- 
tive modernization.  Instead  of  being  the 
culmination  of  the  modernization  effort, 
communism  would  seem  to  be  a  form  of 
social  organization  to  which  some  countries 
aspiring  to  development  have  resorted  In  the 
hope  of  speeding  the  pace  of  modernization. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  com- 
munism in  a  Communist  state  which 
achieves  full. development;  but.  If  it  should 
then  survive  in  anything  like  its  present 
form,  it  would  be  because  of  the  efficiency 
cf  It?  r:;.;iaratus  of  control  and  terror,  not 
because  it  is  the  natural  organizational  ex- 
j-rersion  of  the  institutions  of  affluence. 

History  thus  shows  plainly  that  commu- 
i.i.m  is  not  the  form  of  social  organization 
upward  which  all  societies  are  Irresistibly 
evohing  Rather  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
transition  from  stagnation  to  development, 
a  disease  (in  Walt  Rostow's  phrase)  of  the 
moderniz:ition  process.  Democratic,  regu- 
lated capitalism — the  mixed  society — will  be 
far  more  capable  of  coping  with  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  modernization.  "The 
wave  of  the  future."  Walter  Llppmann  has 
well  said,  "is  not  Communist  domination  of 
the  world.  The  wave  of  the  future  is  social 
reform  and  social  revolution  driving  us  to- 
ward the  goal  of  national  Independence  and 
equality  of  personal  status." 

ArrLTTENCE    IS     NOT    ENOUGH 

If  this  Is  so.  It  emphasizes  more  than  ever 
the  need  to  keep  abreast  of  history  In  our 
own  social  Ideas  and  programs.  We  are  all 
Indebted  to  J.  K.  Galbralth  for  his  demon- 
stration that  the  affluent  society  compels  a 
sweeping  reconsideration  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  problems  of  the  New 
Deal  were  essentially  quantitative — problems 
of  meeting  stark  human  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  employment.  Most  of 
these  needs  are  now  effectively  met  for  most 
Americans:  but  a  sense  of  spiritual  disquie- 
tude remains  nevertheless.  A  full  dinner 
pall  turns  out  to  be  something  lers  than  the 
promised  land.  The  final  lesson  of  the 
affluent  society  Is  surely  that  affluence  Is 
not  enough— that  solving  the  quantlutlve 
problems  of  living  only  Increases  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  quality  of  the  life  lived.  These 
qualitative  problems  seem  next  on  the  Ameri- 
can agenda. 

The    qualitative    aspects  of    life    are   only 
marginally  within  the  reach  of  government 
Yet  public  policy  siurely  has  its  contribution 
to  make  to  the  elevation  of  American  civil- 
ization.   "The  great  object  of  the  institution 
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of    civil    government,"    said    John    Quincy 
AdamB  m  his  first  message  to  Congress,  "is 
the  improvement  of  the  oondition  of  those 
who  are  parties  to  the  social  compact,  and 
no   government,    In   whatever   farm   conatl- 
tuted    can  accomplish  the  lawful  end  of  Its 
InsUtutton  but  In  proportion  as  It  Improves 
the  condition  of  those  over  whom  it  Is  es- 
tablished.    Moral,  political.  Intellectual  Im- 
provement are  duUea  assigned  by  the  Author 
ot  Our  Existence  to  social  no  lew  than  to 
Individual  man.    Por  the  fulfillment  of  those 
duties  governments  are  Invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  atuinment  of  the  end— the  pro- 
gressive  Improvement   of   the   condition  of 
the    governed— the     exercise    of    delegated 
powers  Is  a  duty  as  sacred  and  Indlspenstible 
as  the  usurpation  of  powers  not  grantt>d  la 
criminal  and  odious." 

A  cenUal  Issue  of  contemporary  domestic 
polity  is  a  variation  on  the  question  which 
concerned   Adams— that  Is,  the  question  of 
the    balance   between    the    amount   of    our 
national  wealth  we  reserve  for  private  satis- 
faction and  the  amount  we  dedicate  to  pub- 
lic need.    In  the  thirties  "recovery"  was  the 
catchword  of  our  national  economic  philos- 
ophy, in  the  forties,  "full  employment";   In 
the  fifties,  "economic  growth";  In  the  future 
It   Is    likely    to    become    "allocation    of    re- 
sources."   No  one  would  argue  that  steering 
more  resources  Into  the  public  sector  would 
cure   the  spiritual  ailments  of   the  affluent 
■oclety;   but  It  seems  possible  that  the  re- 
sulting  Improvements    in    opportunities    In 
education,  medical  care,  social  welfare,  com- 
munity planning,  culture,  and  the  arts  will 
Improve  the  chances  for  the  Individual  to  win 
his  own  spiritual  fulfillment. 
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THE    TROUBLE    WITH    IDEOLOCT 

Tlie  impending  shift  from  quantitative  to 
quaUtatlve  liberalism  emphasizes  once  again 
the  hazards  Involved  In  the  degeneration  of 
liberalism     into     Ideology.       By     tradition 
American  liberalism  Is  humane,  experimen- 
tal,   and    pragmatic;     It    has    no    sense    of 
messianic    mission    and    no    faith    that    all 
problems   have   final  solutions.     It  assumes 
that  freedom  Implies  conflict.     It  agrees  with 
Jitodlson,    in    the    10th   Federalist,    that   the 
cofnpetltion    among    economic    Interests    Is 
Inherent   in    a  free   society.     It   also   agrees 
with  George  Bancroft,  who  wrote:  "The  feud 
between  the  capitalist  and  laborer,  the  house 
of  have  and  the  house  of  want,  is  as  old  as 
social    union    and    can    never    be    entirely 
qxileted:  but  he  who  will  act  with  modera- 
tion,  prefer  fact   to   theory,   and   remember 
that  everything  in  the  world  Is  relative  and 
not  absolute,  will  sec  that  the  violence  of  the 
contest  may  be  stilled." 

Its  empirical  temper  means  that  American 
liberalism  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
millennUl  nostalgia  which  still  characterizes 
both  the  American  right  and  the  European 
left— the  notion  that  the  day  will  come 
when  all  conflict  will  pass,  when  Satan  will 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  mankind  will  behold  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  Jos6  Plgueres,  the  Latin 
American  patriot,  calls  his  flnca  in  the  Costa 
Rlcan  uplands  "La  Lucha  San  Fin" — the 
struggle  without  end.  Freedom  Is  Insepa- 
rable from  struggle;  and  freedom,  as  Bran- 
dels  said,  Is  the  great  developer;  It  is  both 
the  means  employed  and  the  end  attained. 
This,  I  believe,  states  the  essence  of  the  pro- 
gressive hope — this  and  the  understanding 
that  the  struggle  Itself  offers  not  only  better 
opportunities  for  others  but  also  a  measure 
of  fulfillment  for  oneself. 


eulogy  of  the  late  Sister  Miriam  Theresa, 
of  Marylhurst  College,  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  of  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  together  with  a  tribute  to 
Sister  Miriam  Theresa  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  July  28.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    Tkibutf.    Ti.)    Si:.TrR    Miriam    Therksa 
(Prepared    by    Senator    Watnk    Mor.sk.    of 

4  OregMiii 

In  Oregon,  yesterday,  funeral  .services  were 
held  for  an  honored  pl'inccr  worker  in  the 
field  of  minimum  wage  legl;>latlun.  Sister 
Miriiun  Theresa,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names  Order,  in  1913,  almost  50  years  ago, 
when  she  was  Miss  Caroline  J.  Gleason.  saw 
her  efforts  for  social  Jusiieo  fur  wurksnt; 
women  and  childre  i  in  my  State  brought  tu 
a  triumphant  climax  through  the  enactment 
by  the  State  of  Ore^un  of  t.ic  first  eniorciblc 
wage-hour  law  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  proud  that  I  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  and  talking  with  this  great  lady. 
Her  life  both  before  and  subsequent  to  her 
entrance  Into  her  order  gives  witness  to  all 
of  us  that  it  is  the  human  values  which 
count  and  that  the  great  spiritual  teachings 
are  symbolized  by  dedication  such  as  hers  to 
these  values 

On  July  28,  1959.  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  had  occasion  to  pay  to  this  woiulerful 
woman  tribute  for  her  services  to  humanity. 
As  I  did  so,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas |  Joined  with 
me  In  honoring  her  for  her  patient,  fal'.h- 
ful  and  honest  work.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  the  work  of  Sister  Miriam  Theresa  In 
Oregon  was  the  foundation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  minimum  wage  laws  In  other  States 
and  a  notable  forerunner  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

For  each  of  us  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  account  books  are  closed  and  the  bal- 
ance is  struck.  In.sofar  as  mort,il  Judgment 
can  tell,  a  life  such  as  that  of  Sister  Miriam 
Theresa,  which  was  an  inspiration  to  her 
contemporaries,  will  rank  equally  high  with 
that  of  other  dedicated  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  social  justice  In  the  long  chronicle  of 
historic  achievement.  It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  she  Will  be  missed,  becau.se  the  light 
she  has  given  to  so  many  will  keep  her 
constantly  with  us. 


EULOGY  OF  SISTER  MIRIAM 
THERESA  OF  MARYLHURST  COL- 
LEGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   a   tribute   in 


[From    the   Congre.s.sional   Record.   Ju'.y   28, 

19591 
Sister  Miriam  There,a  and  Oregon's  Wage- 
Hour    Law 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  women  In  my  State  is  Sister 
Miriam  Theresa.  There  recently  appeared  m 
the  Oregon  Labor  Press  a  very  beautiful 
tribue  to  the  great  pioneer  work  she  did  46 
years  ago  in  connection  with  the  p,is,s:ige  oi 
the  first  minimvim-wage  law  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  starts  out  by 
stating  that — 

"Forty-six  years  ago — in  1913 — Oregon  be- 
came the  first  State  to  enact  an  enforcible 
wage-hour  law  to  protect  women  and  minors 
who  work  for  a  living.  Oregonians  are  proud 
of  this  distinction.  But  few  of  them  know 
the  erect  and  graceful  woman  who,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  was  respon.slble 
for  it. 

"Her  name  then  was  Miss  Caroline  J. 
Gleason.  Her  name  today  is  Sister  Miriam 
Theresa.  She  Is  head  of  the  department  of 
social  sciences  at  Marylhurst  College,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  near 
Portland." 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  to 
note  that  In  the  course  of  this  article  there 
U  this  paragraph: 

"The  validity  of  her  work  was  proved  when 
an  employer  challenged  the  new  law  In  Uie 
courts.  (The  employer  was  the  owner  of 
Uic  paper  box  factory  where  Miss  Gleasuu 
totik  her  Hrst  industrUl  Job.)" 

lu  fact.  Mr  President,  the  article  is  en- 
utled.  "She  Worke<l  in  Sweatshops  To  Win 
Oregon  Wage  Law." 

Ihc  article  goes  on  lii  .>;ay; 
A  bMllii*ni  yt>uug  Uwycr  ii«nu>d  Loula 
B;i»iidils  oRine  oui  from  the  East  U)  vohinieer 
his  servloe.s  m  defense  i.I  the  law.  Brandf:."! 
U5ed  Caroline  Oleuson's  survey  as  a  basis  of 
his  dclen.so  before  the  State  .supreme  c>>urt. 
He  w<.ii     The  court  upheld  the  law. 

Both  Louis  nrandels  and  the  Oregon  wage- 
h  ur  law  wont  on  up  to  the  US.  Supreme 
Couit  The  Court  upheld  tlie  law's  constl- 
lution.iUty.  And  BranUels  later  became  ono 
nf  the  groat  llbcnil  Justices  of  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land." 

Mr,  President,  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  am  proud  to  Insert  In  the  Con- 
gres-sionai,  KnoRD  this  article  about  Sister 
Theresa  I  do  It  as  a  way  of  paying  my  very 
high  trlbiite  and  my  sense  of  great  obligation 
to  this  wonderful  woman  who  recognizes 
that,  after  all.  It  Is  human  values  that  count 
iind  groat  splrltu.il  tearlilngs  are  s-ynibollzed 
by  such  dedication  to  human  value?* 

The  artlrle  she  is  writing  f'>r  the  Oregon 
Hl.stnrlcal  Society  on  the  bacltground  of  Ore- 
con  .s  pioneer  minimum-wage  1  iw  Is  eagerly 
aw.ilted  by  all  of  us  who  are  interested  In 
tills  matter. 

Mr.  Dt)VGLAs.  Mr    Pre.sldcnt,  will  the  Sen- 
at  r  yield  to  me'' 
Mr  Morse    I  yield. 

Mr  DoTGLAs  I  was  vpry  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  because  It  happened  that  as  a 
youn„  In.'^tructor.  almost  43  years  ago.  I 
went^to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  took  part  In 
the  second  rulines  of  the  mlnlmtim-wape 
commission  In  the  State  of  Oregon.  Miss 
Oleason  had  )ust  left  and  had  entered  the 
slsterh<X)d.  of  which  she  Is  now  a  most  emi- 
nent mei  iber.  They  missed  her  very  much, 
but  her  work  lived  after  her. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission was  the  Reverend  Edwin  V  O'Hara. 
who  later  l>ecame  a  bishop  in  the  Catholic 
Church  Bishop  O'Hara  and  I  had  a  most 
happv  relationship  together  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  for 
women,  and  It  was  really  one  of  the  expe- 
riences of  my  life  which  I  think  helped  to 
develop  me  more  than  anything  else.  I  am 
very  happy  to  know  that  Sister  Miriam 
Theresa  Is  still  living  and  that  she  is  teach- 
ing I  think  the  whole  country  is  Indebted 
to  this  noble  woman. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  pay- 
ing this  public  tribute  to  her  and  for  brli\g- 
Ing  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  this 
patient,  faithful,  honest  work  which  the 
th<>n  Miss  Gleason  did  under  the  leadership 
of  Father  Edwin  'V.  O'Hara. 

Mr  Morse  Mr.  President.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DouGLA.';]  made  reference  to  the  part  he 
played  in  the  development  of  the  Oregon 
minimum-wage  law,  because  one  of  the 
reasons  he  is  beloved  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
goes  Dack  to  that  work  and  to  his  work 
when  he  w;\s  at  Reed  College  in  our  State. 
He  contributed  to  the  development  of  what 
has  become  known  as  the  Oregon  system  or 
the  Oregon  idea. 

Mr.  President,  this  work  of  Sister  Theresa 
really  was  the  forerunner  and  the  founda- 
tion for  the  development  of  minimum-wage 
laws  in  other  States  and  ultimately  for  the 
development  of  a  Federal  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.     Morse.  In     fact,     Sister     Theresa     Is 
quoted  in  the  article  as  baying,  "Looking  back 
to  1912,  I  never,  never  dreamed  that  I  would 
live  to  see  a  Federal  minimum-wage  law." 

I  close  my  remarks  about  Sister  Theresa's 
great  work  In  the  field  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, more  commonly  known  as  mlnlmum- 
wnge  laws,  by  saying  that  the  best  tribute 
which  can  be  paid  to  this  noble  woman  Is 
for  us  to  make  svire,  before  adjournment 
this  summer,  that  we  Improve  the  Federal 
mlnlmum-wnge  law  to  which  she  refers  In 
the  article  by  the  adoption  of  a  aeries  of 
much-needed  amendments. 

As  the  Sen«U)r  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaj»a|,  who  Is  silting  In  the  Chamber, 
well  knows,  we  are  In  the  process,  within 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  seeking  to  reach  an  agreement  which 
will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  minimum-wage  amendments 
which  are  worthy  of  the  name.  I  am  not  at 
all  Interested,  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, Mr.  President.  In  voting  for  empty  ges- 
tures In  the  committee,  because  we  would 
not  be  paying  tribute  to  the  noble  work  of 
Sister  Theresa  If  we  did  not  accomplish 
something  In  1958,  considering  all  the  back- 
ground of  experience  and  data  now  existing 
which  she  did  not  have  when  she  pioneered 
In  this  field.  We  would  not  be  paying  fitting 
tribute  to  her  If  we  did  not  bring  before  the 
Senate,  before  we  adjourn,  some  long-over- 
due  minimum-wage   law  amendments. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  to  Sister  Theresa  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
some  minimum-wage  law  amendments  which 
win  apply  the  social  Justice  for  which  Sister 
Theresa  fought  In  1913  for  the  women  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  all  workers  In  the  United 
States  who  can  possibly  under  law  qualify 
for  Federal  minimum-wage  protection,  be- 
cause. In  my  Judgment,  as  a  matter  of  social 
Justice  we  cannot  Justify  exemptions  to  a 
Federal  minimum-wage  law.  We  cannot 
Justify  as  a  matter  of  social  Justice  exempt- 
ing from  this  code  of  social  Justice  in  1958 
any  group  of  workers,  whether  they  be  laun- 
dry workers,  hotel  workers,  telephone  work- 
ers, or  any  of  the  other  groups  of  workers 
which  selfish  Interests  in  this  country  would 
have  us  continue  to  exempt. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  bring  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  will  still  continue  some 
exemptions,  because  the  legislative  process 
Is  what  It  is,  but  I  am  very  hopeful  we  will 
at  least  report  to  the  Senate  within  the  next 
few  days  a  bill  which  will  cut  down  the  ex- 
emptions and  which  will  extend  coverage  to 
many  millions  of  workers  who  today  are  be- 
ing put  upon  by  selfish  Interests  and  who 
are  being  required  to  work  for  less  than  a 
wage  of  health  and  decency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  of  July 
24,  1959,  to  which  I  have  referred  regard- 
ing Sifter  Theresa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"sister      MIBIAM      THERESA:       SHE      WORKED      IN 
SWEAT.=  HOPS    TO    WIN    OREGON    WAGE    LAW 

"(By  Emsle  Howard) 

"Forty-six  years  ago — in  1913 — Oregon  be- 
came the  first  State  to  enact  an  enforcible 
wage-hour  law  to  protect  women  and  minors 
who  work  for  a  living.  Oregonians  are  proud 
of  this  distinction.  But  few  of  them  know 
the  ?rect  and  graceful  woman  who,  more 
than  any  other  Individual,  was  responsible 
for  it. 

"Her  name  then  was  Miss  Caroline  J.  Glea- 
son. Her  name  today  Is  Sister  Miriam 
Theresa.  She  Is  head  of  the  department  of 
social  sciences  at  Marylhurst  College,  on  the 


west    bank    of    the    Willamette    River    near 
Portland. 

"Sister  Miriam  Theresa's  eyes  are  full  of 
wisdom  and  kindness.  And  these  eyes 
twinkle  with  merriment  when  she  recalls 
some  of  the  methods  she  used  almost  half  a 
century  ago  to  achieve  her  goals  of  social 
Justice  for  women  workers. 

"Looking  back  to  1913  she  says,  'I  never, 
never  dreamed  that  I  would  live  to  see  a 
Federal  minimum-wage  law.' 

"It  was  In  lOia  that  Miss  Gleason  directed 
R  survey  of  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  women  working  in  Oregon  stores, 
fnctorlrs,  canneries,  and  Industrial  planU 

"To  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  survey,  she 
herself  went  to  work  in  some  of  the  worst 
factories  This  took  courage.  The  work  was 
hard  and  dlrty-and  many  employers  con- 
sidered her  an  enemy  and  a  spy. 

"Miss  Gleason  was  appointed  to  make  the 
sur\ey  by  the  Oregon  Consumers'  League,  a 
group  of  citizens  struggling  to  bring  some 
kind  of  social  Justice  to  women  who  were 
being  cruelly  exploited  in  factories  and 
stores  She  herself  was  a  member  of  the 
league's  board  of  directors.  When  the  chal- 
lenge came  to  make  the  pioneering  survey, 
she  did  not  refuse. 

"The  completed  survey  was  so  devastating, 
so  accurate,  so  appalling  that  the  1913  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  passed  Oregon's  first 
wage-hour  law. 

"The  law  established  the  Industrial  wel- 
fare commission  and  made  It  unlawful  to 
pay  women  wages  lower  than  those  needed  to 
maintain  decent  standards  of  health.  It 
gave  the  commission  authority  to  set  those 
standards  and  to  set  a  maximum  workweek 
for  women. 

"The  first  weekly  minimum  was  set  by  the 
commission  at  $8.25  for  a  54-hour  week — 
slightly  less  than  16  cents  an  hour. 

"Sister  Miriam  Theresa  recalls  that  organ- 
ized labor  opposed  the  law,  fearing  that  It 
would  hamper  the  growth  of  unions. 

"TTie  wage-hour  bill  was  Introduced  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1913  legislative  session. 
Employers  descended  on  the  legislature  to 
lobby  vigorously  against  this  outrageous, 
socialistic  measure. 

"  'It  will  drive  Industry  from  the  State. 
•  •  •  It  will  reduce  the  wages  of  men.  •  •  • 
It  win  throw  women  out  of  work  because. 
If  they  are  forced  to  pay  higher  wages,  em- 
ployers won't  hire  so  many  women.'  These 
were  some  of  their  arguments. 

"Hot  on  their  heels  to  lobby  Just  as  vigor- 
ously, but  more  effectively,  came  Caroline 
Gleason. 

"Employers  were  claiming  that  the  con- 
ditions revealed  in  her  survey  simply  do  not 
exist. 

"Miss  Gleason  quietly  replied:  'If  you 
would  like  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
firms  where  these  conditions  prevail,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  them  to  you.' 

"Silence.    No  one  asked  for  the  names. 
"Miss    Gleason    had    the    facts.      She    got 
them  the  hard  way.    She  had  worked  In  the 
plants. 

"Her  first  job  during  the  survey  was  In  a 
paper  box  factory  in  Portland.  Sister  Miriam 
Theresa  remembers ; 

"  'Our  Job  was  to  paste  labels  on  the  ends 
of  shoeboxes.  We  sat  at  a  long  table  with 
a  huge  gluepot  In  the  center.  A  gas  Jet 
burned  under  the  pot  to  heat  the  glue.  The 
resulting  odors  were  something  less  than 
pleasant. 

"  After  two  or  three  labels  otir  hands  were 
covered  with  glue  and  had  to  be  washed. 
But  there  was  no  hot  water.  We  carried 
5-gallon  pails  to  another  part  of  the  plant 
where  live  steam  was  pouring  from  a  pipe. 
We  held  our  paUs  under  the  pipe  until  the 
steam  had  heated  the  water. 

"  'You  must  remember  that  this  was 
piecework  and  all  these  preparations  took 
time.     In  3  days  I  earned  $1.52.' 


"During  her  lunch  hour  Miss  Gleason 
wandered  casually  through  the  plant  to  ob- 
serve the  appallingly  unsanitary  conditions 
and  fire  hazards. 

"This  was  the  way  the  survey  was  made. 
This  was  how  Oregon's  pioneering  wage-hour 
law  was  born. 

■  Caroline  Gleason  was  well  equipped  to 
dlieci  the  survey.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  she  came  to  Oregon 
in  190B  to  teach  I^atln  and  English.  But  her 
compelling  interest  In  social  conditions  took 
her  to  the  University  of  Chicago  In  1910  for 
gr.kdunte  work  In  8(Klal  studies.  This  inter- 
est had  been  stimulated  earlier  by  social 
work  In  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York, 
and  other  large  Industrial  centers. 

"She  speaks  with  sincere  modesty  of  the 
survey  Compared  to  the  scientific  methods 
employed  In  similar  studies  today,  our  survt  y 
seems  a  very  small  effort,'  she  says.  But  we 
had  the  facts  ' 

"The  validity  of  her  work  was  proved  when 
an  employer  challenged  the  new  law  in  the 
courts.  ("The  employer  was  the  owner  of  the 
paper  box  factory  where  Miss  Gleason  louk 
her  first  Industrial  Job.) 

"A  brilliant  young  lawyer  named  Louis 
Brandels  came  out  from  the  East  to  volun- 
teer  his  services  In  defense  of  the  law 
Brandels  used  Caroline  Gleason  "s  survey  as 
a  basis  of  his  defense  before  the  State  su- 
preme court.  He  won  The  court  upheld  the 
law, 

"Both  Louis  Brandels  and  the  Oregon 
wage-hour  law  went  on  up  to  the  US  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  upheld  the  laws 
constitutionality.  And  Brandels  later  be- 
came one  of  the  great  liberal  Justices  of  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land. 

"Another  notable  contribution  made  by 
Miss  Gleason  was  a  housing  survey  in  Port- 
land. Again  the  Oregon  Consumers  League 
called  upon  her  to  direct  the  survey  She 
trudged  on  foot  many  miles  a  day  to  Inspect 
the  living  conditions  of  working  people.  The 
frightful  conditions  disclosed  in  her  sur- 
vey resulted  In  a  new  city  ordinance  based 
on  the  model  tenement  housing  law  of  the 
Housing  Association  of  New  York. 

"Before  this  survey  was  completed.  M:ss 
Gleason  became  a  Roman  Catholic  nun.  I 
knew  from  the  time  I  was  a  girl  that  some 
day  I  would  enter  the  church,'  she  sa.d. 
Her  conviction  that  education  of  youth  wcs 
one  of  the  best  means  of  achieving  Improved 
social  conditions  was  decisive  In  1916  she 
entered  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  a  teaching  community. 

"Sister  Miriam  Theresa's  Interests  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  classroom.  Of 
unions  she  has  this  to  say:  'I  certainly  be- 
lieve in  the  trade  union  philosophy.  Without 
unions,  the  conditions  of  working  people 
would  be   almost  Indescribable.' 

"The  complete  background  of  Oregon's 
first  minimum-wage  law  will  be  available  to 
students  when  Sister  Miriam  Theresa  fin- 
ishes the  article  she  is  now  writing  for  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society. 

"It  will  be  one  of  the  proudest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  State." 


PEACE   OFFICERS'   MEMORIAL   DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  celebrate  Police 
Week  and  in  my  owti  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  this  day  has  been  proclaimed  by 
Governor  Nottee  as  Peace  Officers' 
Memorial  Day.  It  is.  indeed,  fitting  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  peace 
officers  throughout  our  Nation  who  have 
been  killed  or  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty.  All  too  often  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted  the  protection  which  our  peace 
officers  afford  us.  Their  working  condi- 
tions leave  much  to  be  desired  and  in  all 
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too  many  instances  they  are  badly  un- 
derpaid. 

As  a  grateful  citizen,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  or 
suffered  disability  in  the  performance  of 
their  most  important  duty. 


THE   LATE   GERALD    M.   KERR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
passing  of  a  distinguished  civil  servant, 
a  native  of  Richmond,  Utah,  a  man 
widely  known  in  the  West,  who  faith- 
fully served  in  key  positions  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  over  the  long  period  of  44 
years. 

I  refer  to  the  late  Gerald  M.  Kerr  who, 
until  his  death  on  Monday,  was  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Range  and  Forest  Man- 
agement of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Department  of  the  Interior; 
responsible  for  a  program  affecting 
30.000  livestock  ranches  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  now  Utah  State  University, 
joined  the  Geological  Survey  in  1917.  In 
1934  he  joined  the  original  staff  of  the 
Grazing  Service  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  initial  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  grazing  districts  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

After  a  period  as  regional  supervisor 
o!  the  Service  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mr.  Kerr  joined  the  headquarters  stall 
of  the  Grazing  Service,  now  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Over  the  years  he  served  in  posi- 
tions of  increasing  scope  and  respon- 
sibility, leading  to  his  appointment  in 
1961  as  Assistant  Director  for  Range 
and  Forest  Management  in  charge  of 
conservation  and  land  use  activities  on 
170  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  in 
the  West. 

In  1954.  Mr.  Kerr  was  granted  the 
highest  award  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  its  distinguished  honor  award, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  management  and  uses  of 
public  lands. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  appeared  many  times  as 
a  Department  witness  before  committees 
of  this  body. 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  knew 
Gerry  Kerr  will  join  with  me  in  noting 
the  passing  of  this  good  and  faithful 
publia  servant,  who  by  his  work  has 
added  stature  to  our  country's  civil  serv- 
ice, and  integrity  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion in  his  life4  work  of  conservation  of 
our  public  lands  and  resources. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


Debate  on  that  bill  is  subject  to  the 
unanimous-coiisent  agreements  entered 
into  on  yesterday. 

The  isending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Humphrey-Morse  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  10788)  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unfinished  business  is  House 
bill  10788,  Calendar  1304,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  HEALTH 
CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  committee  of  physicians  re- 
ported that  an  advertisement  supporting 
the  administration's  health  care  program 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Caldwell  B.  EsseLstjn,  a  member  of 
the  Physicians  Committee  for  Healtli 
Care  for  the  Aged  Throut^h  Social  Se- 
curity, criticized  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation  with  these 
words : 

This  stand  Is  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  American  Medical  Association 
membership  from  any  exposure  to  an  un- 
emotional presentation  of  facts  proving  the 
necessity  and  tlie  need  for  fln.incmg  certain 
basic  costs  of  the  aged  through  social  se- 
curity. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  happen  to  be 
involved  in  this  issue,  in  an  indirect  way. 

Last  year,  I  wrote  to  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As.soci- 
ation  to  offer  a  factual  article  under  my 
own  byline  on  the  program  of  health  in- 
surance for  the  elderly  which  would  be 
established  by  the  Anderson-King  bill. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  since  I  was  one  of  the 
early  sponsors  of  a  bill  in  Concrc.ss.  start- 
ing in  1949,  and  have  been  every  2  years 
since  that  time,  to  bring  persons  aged  65 
and  older  under  the  terms  of  social  se- 
curity for  the  provision  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care.  This  has  been  a 
long-term  effort  of  mine.  Therefore.  I 
was  pleased  when  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Ai^sociation  accepted 
my  article.  It  was  pulDlished  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9  edition  of  the  magazine. 

Today  I  wish  to  repeat  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  for  publishing  that 
article.  It  was  printed  without  any  edit- 
ing or  critical  comment.  I  was  plea.sed 
that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
doctors  who  read  the  Journal  were  given 
this  detailed  statement  on  the  Anderson- 
King  program. 

Tne  American  Medical  As.sociation.  re- 
sponding to  Dr.  Esselstyn's  complaint 
about  the  rejected  advertisement,  said: 

The  ad  was  refused  because  it  was  mislead- 
ing and  deceptive. 


The  statement  also  denied  that  the 
Journal  refused  to  present  both  sides  of 
the  issue  of  the  Anderson-King  bill,  bas- 
ing that  denial  on  the  fact  that  my 
article  was  published  on  September  9. 

Mr.  President,  I  would /hope  that  my 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  not  be  used  as  a 
continuing  excuse  by  the  editors  to  close 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  to  the  many 
physicians  who  support  social  security 
financing  of  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly. 

My  own  article,  I  believe,  was  effec- 
tive. I  tried  to  make  it  as  effectual  and 
objective  a  presentation  as  possible. 
After  its  publication,  I  received  letters 
from  many  doctors  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  reported  they  had  not  known 
many  of  the  facts  of  the  health  care  issue 
imtil  they  had  read  the  article.  Many 
wrote  to  me  that  they  had  never  really 
known  what  the  provisions  of  the  Ander- 
son-King bill  are. 

But  that  one  article  which  I  was 
privileged  to  write,  and  which  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  Journal  pub- 
lished, does  not  justify  a  continuing 
blackout  of  the  viewpoint  which  favors 
the  Andcrson-King  program.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  contmuing  i.ssue,  under  con- 
tinuous discussion  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  deserves  continuing,  responsible 
discussion  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  A.ssociation  and  all  other 
news  media — I  should  think  above  all 
in  the  American  Medical  Association 
Journal. 

Mr.  President,  a  full  and  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  of  President 
Kennedy's  medical  program,  known  as 
the  Andenson-King  bill,  by  America's 
physicians  is  important.  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
probably  read  by  Americas  physicians 
more  than  any  other  publication.  I  may 
add  that  it  is  an  excellent  professional 
journal. 

The  Journal  has  its  own  distinct  viev.-- 
point.  one  of  opposition  to  the  Anderson - 
King  bill.  It  is  the  Journal's  right  to 
express  that  viewpoint  as  effectively  as 
it  is  able. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  Journal  has  a 
responsibility  to  its  readers,  the  physi- 
cians of  America — who.  by  the  way,  pay 
for  the  Journal — to  give  the  opposite 
viewpoint  more  than  just  one  chance  of 
expression  on  its  pages. 

I  considered  the  publication  of  my 
article  on  health  care  in  the  Journal 
evidence  of  the  fairness  of  that  maga- 
zine. I  hope  that  the  Journal's  editors 
will  reconsider  the  rejection  of  the  ad- 
vertisement submitted  by  Dr.  Esselstyn's 
committee  of  doctors,  who  are  fully  ac- 
credited according  to  the  professional 
standards  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  thus  add  continuing  evi- 
dence to  its  claim  for  continuing  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "AMA  Re- 
jects Ad  for  Kennedy  Bill,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  today,  Thurs- 
day. May  17.  1962,  and  a  reprint  of  my 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Jour- 
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nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  September  9,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  1962] 
American   Medical   Association    Rejects   Ad 
FOR     Kennedy     Bill — Physicians'     Group 
Prote:sts — President  Determined 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washington.  May  16. — A  group  of  phy- 
sicians charged  today  that  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  had  re- 
fused to  run  their  advertisement  supporting 
the  Kennedy  medical-care-for-the-aged  pro- 
gram. 

The  charge  was  made  by  the  Physicians 
Committee  for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged 
Through  Social  Security,  which  is  actively 
supporting  the  administration  bill.  The 
American  Medical  Association  opposes  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  new  e%'idence  today 
that  President  Kennedy  planned  to  press 
hard  for  passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
this  yeax. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  the  President  has  the 
bit  in  his  mouth  about  medicare."  Senator 
HrBERT  H.  Ht-mphrey.  Democrat  of  Minne- 
sota, said  after  a  White  House  meeting  today. 

Mr.  HrMPHREY  said  that  Mr  Kennedy  was 
"kindly  and  soft  hearted'  on  the  steel  price 
case  "compared  with  his  determination  to 
get  action  on  the  medical  care  program." 

If  the  House  committee  falls  to  act,  the 
Senator  said,  a  Senate  bill  on  medical  care 
will  be  added  to  some  House-passed  measure 
to  force  a  Joint  Senate-House  conference. 

advertisement   rejected 

Discussing  tile  advertising  ban.  Dr.  Cald- 
well B  ELsselstyn.  of  Hudson,  NY.,  spokes- 
man for  the  committee,  said  the  American 
Medical  Association  had  refused  to  carry  the 
advertisement  In  the  Journal  for  June  2. 

He  produced  a  letter  asserting  that  the 
Department  of  Advertising  Evaluation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  had  concluded 
that  the  advertisement  "does  not  conform  to 
our  standards." 

The  advertisement  sliowed  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  meeting  with  the  40  original 
members  of  the  physicians'  committee  out- 
side the  White  House  this  spring.  It  also 
asked  for  contributions  to  push  the  fight  for 
the  bill  which  would  finance  care  for  the 
aged  through  the  social  security  system. 

Tlie  American  Medical  Association  In  a 
brief  statement,  acknowledged  that  "the  ad 
was  refused  because  It  was  misleading  and 
deceptive  " 

The  organization  denied  that  It  had  re- 
fu.sed  to  present  both  sides  nf  the  Issue.  It 
said  Its  Journal  last  September  9  published 
a  two-page  statement  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
in  support  of  the  medical  care  bill. 

In  his  protest  Dr.  Esselstyn  said: 

"This  stand  Is  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  protecting  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion membership  from  any  exposure  to  an 
unemotional  pre.sentatlon  of  facts  proving 
the  necessity  and  the  need  for  financing  cer- 
tain basic  costs  of  the  aged  through  social 
security." 

Dr.  Esselstyn  said  that  the  action  was  also 
consistent  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's stand  against  allowing  any  "voice 
of  dissent  "  in  the  news  columns  of  Its 
Journal. 

"We  know  the  walls  of  Jericho  didn't  go 
down  the  first  lin-.c  and  we'll  continue  to  try 
to  put  tlie  facts  bofore  the  American  Medical 
Association  membership,"  Dr.  Esselstyn  said. 

He  said  that  the  physicians'  committee 
was  now  supported  by  nearly  1.000  doctors. 
most  of  them  members  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

( 


I  From   the   American   Medical    Association 

Journal,  Sept.  9,  1961  ] 

Health  Care  Under  Social  Security 

(Editor's  Note. — Senator  Humphrey  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  present  In  the  Jour- 
nal his  views  on  health  care  under  social  se- 
curity. The  American  Medical  Association 
disagrees  with  Senator  Humphrey  in  princi- 
ple, and  specifically  with  many  of  the  state- 
ments which  appear  In  this  communication. 
In  deference  to  him.  however,  his  manu- 
script is  reproduced  without  critical  com- 
ment or  annotation. 

(A  summary  of  the  testimony  on  Xhe  King 
bill,  H.R.  4222,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Larson  was  pub- 
ll.«;hed  in  the  August  12.  1961,  Issue  of  the 
Journal.) 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

The  White  House  Conference  on  the  Ag- 
ing was  an  eye  opener  for  many  of  the  dele- 
gates who  came  to  Washington  early  this 
year.  They  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
reasonable,  responsible  citizens — who  are 
completely  opposed  to  socialized  medicine — 
can  support  social  security  financing  of 
health  care  for  elderly  Americans.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  word  "financing."  As 
President  Kennedy  declared:  "This  is  not  a 
program  of  socialized  medicine.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  prepayment  of  health  costs  with  ab- 
solute freedom  of  choice  guaranteed.  Every 
oerson  wlU  choose  his  own  doctor  and  hos- 
pital" 

Too  often,  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession foresee  bureaucratic  controls  and 
Federal  redtape  Interfering  in  their  free- 
dom, lowering  the  high  quality  of  medical 
care,  and  Imposing  dismal  mediocrity  on 
America's  doctors.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my 
television  debate  with  Dr.  Edward  Annis,  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  for  the  contributions  of 
American  medicine  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  I  know  that 
American  doctors  contribute  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  which  they  get  no  compensation. 
Therefore.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  widespread  misunderstanding  that 
I  have  encountered  among  my  friends  in  the 
medical  profession  on  the  subject  of  social 
security  financing  of  health  care  for  aged 
people. 

I  give  full  credit  to  the  wonders  of  modern 
medical  science  and  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  the  startling  Increases  in  the  pro- 
portion of  our  population  over  65  years  of 
age.  We  now  have  about  17  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65.  and  by  1970  this  number  may 
reach  20  million.  These  elderly  people  spend 
twice  as  many  days  a  year  In  hospitals  and 
have  2  to  3  times  as  great  an  Incidence  of 
lllnes.s  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  Less 
th:in  half  have  any  kind  of  health  insurance. 

What  about  the  Kerr-Mills  program^ 
Doesn't  it  me-^t  the  need  of  low-income 
elder jy  people  for  health  insurance?  This 
program  Increases  Federal  payments  to  the 
States  to  expand  existing  public  assistance 
medical  care  programs,  and  it  sets  up  a  new- 
program,  authorizing  Federal  payments  on  a 
matching  (formvila)  basis  to  the  States,  to 
help  people  over  65  who  cannot  afford  ade- 
quate medical  care,  even  though  they  are 
not  on  the  public  relief  rolls.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  Federal  liability  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  If  all  the  States  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  law.  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  go  sky  high — and  it 
would  all  come  out  of  general  taxes,  out  of 
the  Federal  budget.  This  is  the  worst  kind 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility.  Furthermore,  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  fails  to  include  the 
vitally  important  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice,  a  principle  I  supported  last  year 
during  the  debate  on  this  program.  The 
Senate  adopted  my  freedom  of  choice  pro- 
posal this  year,  but,  unfortunately,  the  joint 
Senate-Hot^e  conference  committee  dropped 
this  amendment  to  the  Kerr-MlUs  program. 


I  might  add  that  the  freedom  of  choice  pro- 
tection for  doctor  and  patient  is  specifically 
included  in  our  social  security  health  care 
program.  The  Federal  Government  puts  up 
50  to  80  percent  of  the  money  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Federal -State  program.  Even 
with  this  Inducement,  the  program  has 
stalled  because  most  States  simply  cannot 
afford  this  added  cost.  They  cannot  or  will 
not  put  up  the  necessary  matching  money. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  regard  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  as  completely  useless. 
On  the  contrary.  I  believe  it  can  supplement 
the  social  security  health  care  program.  If 
health  care  for  the  vast  majority  of  elderly 
people  is  financed  through  social  security, 
the  Kerr-MiUs  program  can  be  used  to  pay 
for  n.edical  services  to  needy  people  who  are 
not  eligible  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

Can  private  insurance  solve  the  health 
cu&t  problems  of  our  elderly  citizens?  Un- 
fortunately the  answer  is  "no."  Premium 
costs  are  high  because  aged  people  are  poor 
health  risks.  Policies  are  often  canceled, 
cancellable,  or  not  available  for  people  over 
65.  And  for  those  who  do  have  some  kind 
of  health  Insurance,  protection  Is  too  often 
Inadequate  or  hedged  about  with  restrictive 
limitations.  A  typical  health  policy  for  a 
person  over  65  costs  $6.50  a  month,  but  of- 
fers only  $10  a  day  for  31  days  in  the  hos- 
pital, a  $200  maximum  for  surgery,  and  a 
$100  maximum  for  other  expenses.  This 
premium  Is  too  high  for  the  average  oldster 
whose  monthly  social  security  check  Is  less 
than  $75,  and  the  benefits  are  certainly  not 
adeqviate  when  serious,  disabling,  long-term 
Illness  strikes. 

Let  me  outline  the  social  security  health 
care  program  which  I  am  sponsoring  with 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson  on  behalf  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  This  program  will 
provide  hospitalization,  nursing  home,  and 
home  nursing  ser^-ices  to  the  14  million  men 
and  women  aged  65  and  over  who  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  retirement  benefits.  The 
plan  Includes  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
services,  but  it  does  not  pay  for  physicians' 
services  in  the  home  or  office,  and  it  does  not 
include  fees  for  surgery.  A  hospital  patient 
could  get  up  to  90  da\-s  of  hospital  care  for 
each  illness,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  $10  a 
day  for  the  first  9  days,  with  a  minimum  pay- 
ment of  $20.  Skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices— up  to  180  days — would  be  available 
after  a  patient  Is  discharged  from  a  hospit.al, 
and  up  to  240  days  of  visiting  nursing  ser\- 
ices  in  the  home.  There  is  a  maximum  of 
150  units  of  benefits  with  1  unit  equal  to  1 
day  of  hospital  care,  2  da3:s  of  nursing  home 
care,  and  2''3  days  of  home  care.  This  legis- 
lation establishes  the  policy  that  less  ex- 
pensive nursing  home  and  home  care  services 
shall  be  utilized  whenever  possible  In  lieu  of 
hospitalization. 

To  reassure  those  who  fear  Federal  con- 
trols. I  want  to  quote  from  the  opening 
statement  of  our  proposal,  where  we  state 
that  these  health  benefits  will  be  provided 
to  elderly  people  "in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  each  In- 
dividual without  Interfering  In  any  way  with 
the  free  choice  of  physicians  or  other  health 
personnel  or  facilities  by  the  Individual, 
without  th°  exercise  of  any  Federal  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  any  doctor  or  over  the  manner  in 
which  medicr  1  services  are  provided  by  any 
ho.-pital." 

If  the  burden  of  hospital  expenses  is  eased 
for  our  elderly  citizens,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  b<'  In  a  better  position  to  pay  the 
remaining  expenses  of  doctors'  fees  for  con- 
sultation, diagnosis,  treatment,  or  surgery. 
Thus  social  security  financing  for  hospitali- 
zation ard  related  services  will  Improve  the 
prospects  .'or  payments  to  physicians  and 
will  virtually  eliminate  the  need  for  unpaid 
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chanty  care  of  elderly  people  hy  America  s 
doctors. 

How  will  we  pay  for  these  health  benenta? 
The  tame  way  we  pay  for  social  security  re- 
tirement benefits.     We  will  use  the   time- 
tested,  proven  principles  of  social  Insurance 
to  spread   the  costs  of   retirement   benefits 
over    the    citizens'    worJtlng.    earning    years. 
Congress  has   been  scrupulously  careful   to 
keep  payments  for  social  sectirlty  benefits  In 
line  with  income  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  over  the  past  25  years.     Here  is  what 
Mr    Marlon  F.  Folsom.  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Ed-icatlon.  and  Welfare  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  said  last  August  about  the 
social  security  system: 

"The  record  of  Congress  in  the  past  25 
years  In  maintaining  the  system  on  a  sound 
basis  has  been  good.  The  latest  estimates 
Indicate  that  the  present  system  is.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  That  is  to  say.  the  cost  of  benefits 
now  provided  as  projected  ahead  over  a  long 
period  of  years  Is  about  in  balance  with  con- 
tributions as  presently  scheduled  and  like- 
wise projected  " 

Thus,  we  have  already  the  records,  the 
stetistics.  the  administrative  know-how,  and 
the  trained  personnel  to  set  up  the  health 
lns\irance  program  under  social  security 
without  great  expansion  of  administrative 
costs.  These  costs  come  to  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  present  social  security  program. 
Private  insurance  carriers  are  fortunate  If 
administrative  costs  are  as  low  as  5  percent, 
and  they  often  reach  10  or  20  percent  of 
benefit  p-iynaents. 

We  propose  to  raise  the  base  Income  in 
which  social  security  taxes  are  paid  from 
t4.80o  to  $5,000.  Furthermore,  we  propose  to 
increase  the  tax  rate  paid  by  employers  and 
employees  by  one-quarter  of  1  percent,  rais- 
ing the  total'payroU  contribution  by  one-half 
of  1  percent.  Self-employed  people  covered 
by  social  security  would  pay  only  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent.  These  two  changes  wUl 
bring  « 1.500  million  a  year  Into  the  trust 
fund.  With  these  two  small  changes,  the 
social  security  trust  fund  will  be  actuarially 
sound.  There  is  no  danger  that  outgo  will 
exceed  Income.  We  have  carefully  limited 
and  delayed  benefits  to  make  sure  that  this 
program  will  be  properly  financed  with  an 
adequate  reserve  on  sound  Insiirance  princi- 
ples. 

This  program  will  lift  an  enormous  bxirden 
from  private  commercia'.  and  nonprofit  in- 
surance  plans  and  enable  them  to  provide 
health    Insiirance    for    younger   people   with 
lower  health  risks  at  Ijwer  cost.     Further- 
more, local  welfare  agencies,  hospitals,  and 
private  charities— not  to  mention  doctors — 
now  providing  so  much  free  service  for  el- 
derly people  will  also  be  relieved  of  serious 
financial  sacrifices.    If  the  major  costs  of  hos- 
pitalisation and  nursing  home  care  are  met 
by  social  Insurance,  these  elderly  people  will 
be   In   a   better   position   to  meet   necessary 
costs  of  physicians'  services.     Similarly,  the 
'  Federal  Government,  which  now  spends  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  on 
health  care  for  the  aged  under  public  assist- 
ance and  veterans'  programs,  would  save  sub- 
stantial sums  from  it:;  general  tax  revenues 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  It  clear  that  a 
program  of  health   benefits  for  the  elderly 
Is  not  socialized  medicine.    Our  proposal  for 
social    seciirity    financing   of    these    benefits 
Is  designed  to  minimize  the  need  for  unpaid 
charity  by  putting  the  major  costs  of  health 
care     for     the     elderly     within     a     soundly 
financed,  proven   social   insurance   program. 
By  fo  doing,   we   will   enhance   the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  America's  medical  profession. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  Hl'MPHREY.     I  yield. 


Mr  CUPvTIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota      seen      the      advertisement 

referred  to"* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  but  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  not  seen  the  advertise- 
ment, then'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  have  not. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  that  any  publication 
should  be  compelled  to  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors  of  that  publication,  is  mis- 
leading? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Let   me   say    that 
my  plea  to  the  Journal  is  that  the  doc- 
tors who  are  members  of  its  own  associa- 
tion and  who  pay  for  the  Journal  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
point  of  view  presented.     The  doctors 
who  have  prepared  this  advertisement 
are   accredited,    respectable,    honorable. 
outstanding    members    of    the    medical 
profession;   and   I  cannot   believe   that 
they  would   be   any   more   deceptive   in 
their  advertisement  than  they  would  in 
their  practice  of  medicine;  and  in  their 
practice  of  medicine  they  are  very  hon- 
orable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  they  were  willfully  deceptive.  My 
question  is.  Should  this  publication  be  - 
compelled  to  publish  an  advertisement 
if  the  editors  of  the  publication  are  of 
the  optniion  that  the  advertisement  is 
misleading? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  they  should 
net;  if  the  advertisement  is  misleading. 
of  course  it  should  not  be  published  in 
any  puolication.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  it  is  misleading,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion  should  examine  it,  just  as 
it  does  all  other  advertisements  that 
are  bel.eved  to  be  misleading.  But  the 
question  of  whether  an  advertisement  is 
misleacing  can  be  determined  only  by 
application  of  the  professional  and 
scientific  standards  on  the  part  of  those 
who  prepared  the  advertisement  and  on 
the  part  of  those  who  then  are  asked 
to  accept  the  advertisement,  and,  finally, 
by  an  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minne.iota  suggesting  censorship  of  ad- 
vertisements? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly  I  am  not 
However.  I  am  suggesting  that  honor 
and  truth  in  advertising  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congre.ss.  by  public  law. 
and  every  day  of  the  week  the  Federal 
Trade  ConimLssion  examines  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  public  is  being  de- 
ceived by  improper  advertising. 

I  do  not  believe  in  public  censorship, 
or  private  censorship,  either 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  should  not  the 
publication  determine,  before  the  ad- 
vertis-jment  is  published,  whether  it  is 
mislejkding? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  pubhcation 
has  a  right  to  determine  whether  the 
advertisement  is  misleading;  yes 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  also  has  a  right 
to  turn  it  down,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  to  turn  it 
down 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  a  very   fine  publication. 


and  the  doctors  who  are  members  of 
thf^  association,  and  who  prepared  the 
advertisement,  are  very  outstanding 
men :  and  my  point  is  that  I  believe  that, 
:n  fairness,  the  Journal  should  publish 
the  advertisement. 

I    am   not    suggesting    that    there   be 
forced  or  required  publication  or  censor- 
ship, either  public  or  private;  but  I  do 
not    want    word    to    get    out    that    the 
Jjurnai  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation is  unfair— because  I  do  not  think 
u  IS.    I  want  that  made  quite  clear;  and 
I  also  want  it  made  quite  clear  that  when 
the  American  Medical  Association  Jour- 
nal  accepted    my    article,    it   made    no 
complaint,  it  made  no  criticism,  and  it 
did  no  editing.    But  I  feel  that  the  views 
of    members  of   the   American   Medical 
A-vsociation  might  carry  more  weight  on 
.such  matters  than  the  views  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate:  and  my  plea  to  the 
American   Medical    Association   Journal 
IS  to  recon-ider;  my  plea  is  that  it  will 
do  no  harm,  and  may  help  establish  for 
the  Journal  a  continuing  reputation  for 
complete  fairness;  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  It  will  do  a  great  deal  to  prove 
to  the  public  that  the  Amencal  Medical 
A-ssociation  and   its  Journal  are  taking 
an  objective  view  of  this  is.=ue. 
I  may  .state  here  that  the  editors  of 
-  the  Journal  are  certainly  entitled  to  ex- 
press their  own  view  as  vigorously  and 
as   effectively    as   they   can — and    their 
View  IS  one  of  oppa^ition.     But  I   hop>e 
they  will  per-mit  freedom  of  expression 
on  the  pages  of  their  Journal. 


AMFN-DMENT     OF     THE     AGRICUL- 
.  TURAL  ACT  OF   1956 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  10788'  to  amend  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr  FoNG'. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  . 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  to  embark  up>on  a  pro- 
gram of  sc>ecial  protection  for  one  agri- 
cultural industry,  cotton,  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  consider  other  farm  indus- 
tries similarly  hurt  by  unfair  competi- 
tion from  abroad. 

The  Mundt  amendment  would  require 
the  executive  branch  to  invoke  the  same 
protectionism  in  regard  to  American 
beef  and  beef  products,  pork  and  E>ork 
products,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  fresh  and  frozen  lamb. 
timber,  and  timber  products,  as  the 
President  invokes  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican cotton. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  pending  bill 
empowers  the  President  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  with  cotton  exporting 
countries  who  are  not  now  parties  to  the 
19-nation  cotton -textile  agreement. 

It  is  a  protectionist  remedy,  one  which 
gives  the  President  carte  blanche  power 


to  deal  with  Imports  from  certain  coun- 
tries which  oui"  cotton  interests  fear 
could  flood  the  U.S.  market  and  further 
depress  our  cotton  industry. 

The  Mimdt  amendment  provides  that 
no  cotton  agreements  shall  go  into  effect 
until  the  President  has  negotiated 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  limiting 
in  like  manner  their  exp>oi-ts  to  the 
United  States  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
poik  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
dairy  products,  timber  and  timber 
products. 

I  undcretand  the  amendment  has 
just  been  modifi(d  to  include  a  provision 
stating  in  eflfect  that  if  the  President 
does  negotiate  in  a  bona  fide  manner, 
but  still  is  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  textile  agreement  can  go  into 
effect. 
^  Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Hawaii  jritld? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  yjeld. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Or  if  the  President 
makes  a  finding  that  imports  of  such 
commodities  do  not  seriously  affect  pro- 
ducers, then  the  cotton  agreement  may 
go  into  eflect. 

Mr.  FONG  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  ^ 

Mr.  President  this  iamcndment  does 
not  prohibit  imports  of  the  enumerated 
farm  commodities.  It  only  gives  to  the 
President  the  power  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  foreiMi  exporting  nations  on 
these  additiona  products  which  will 
prevent  the  destiiiction  of  our  American 
farmers. 

Members  of  Ccngress  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  plmht  of  cotton  growers  and  tex- 
tile producers  in  our  Nation.  It  has  been 
one  contributing  cause  of  our  persisting 
high  unemployment. 

Certainly.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
general  proposition  that  our  first  duty 
as  a  nation  is  :o  our  domestic  indus- 
tries and  to  our  American  workers. 

HJl.  10788  i5  in  accord  with  that 
principle,  but  it  .s  limited  only  to  cotton, 
whereas  other  agricultural  industries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  today 
facing  a  similar  predicament. 

Let  us  extend  the  same  protectionist 
features  provid(>d  for  cotton  to  these 
other  hard-hit  larm  industries. 

In  Hawaii,  the  people  of  our  State 
face  special  problems  in  regard  to  food- 
stuffs as  well  af.  to  all  consumer  prod- 
ucts, for  we  in  port  two-thirds  of  the 
food  we  eat  and  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  other  consumer  goods. 

We  are  heavily  dependent  on  imports 
from  the  mainland  and  from  abroad. 

We  are  seeking  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence upon  outside  products  in  regard  to 
basic  foodstuffs  so  that  our  p)eople  will 
not  suffer  whi?never  our  sources  of 
supply  are  denied  us  through  shipping 
tieups  or  thro'jgh  some  other  emer- 
gency. 

We  are  inci  easing  our  truck-farm 
products.  We  are  trying  to  build  our 
beef  cattle  industry,  to  build  up  our  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  industries,  to 
build  our  pork  and  our  lamb  industries, 
to  build  up  our  dairy  industry. 

Beset  by  high  costs  because  feedstuffs 
must  be  imported,  these  industries  face 
further  difficulties  stemming  from  low- 
cost  foreign  competition. 


There  is  some  question  •whether  some 
of  Hawaii's  domestic  farm  industries  can 
continue  to  survive  in  the  face  of  such 
competition. 

In  the  case  of  beef,  for  example,  the 
national  figures  show  in  1958,  total  im- 
ports of  beef  and  beef  products  con- 
stituted 8.6  percent  of  total  beef  and  veal 
production.  In  1959.  these  total  im- 
ports again  were  8.6  percent.  In  1960. 
they  declined  somewhat  to  5.9  percent; 
and  in  1961.  they  were  7.9  percent. 

In  Hawaii,  the  sale  of  foreign  beef 
within  the  past  5  years  has  increased 
from  slightly  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
the  beef  sold  in  Hawaii  to  approxilhately 
25  percent.  In  other  words,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  beef  into  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  more  than  300  percent  greater 
than  tlie  national  average  of  7.9  percent. 

So  alarming  is  Hawaii's  domestic  beef 
situation  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  in  April  of  this  year 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  request - 
mg  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
instigate  a  Federal  study  on  imports  of 
foreigm  beef  and  to  consider  imposing 
a  quota  on  beef  imports.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature's  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate   Concuiirent   Resolution  3 
Concurrent  resolution   requesting   the  Con- 
gress  of   the   United    States  to  ask   for   a 
further   study  of   the  problem  of   foreign 
beef  importation 

Whereas  the  Increased  importation  of 
foreign  frozen  beef  has  been  causing  undue 
hardships  to  cattlemen  in  Hawaii  who  must 
compete  with  foreign  beef  not  measured  or 
regulated   according  to  U.S.  standards;    and 

Whereas  Honolulu.  Hawaii  the  closest  and 
highest  priced  American  port.  Is  the  fa- 
vorite market  for  "dow^n-under"  beef;  and 

Whereas  In  1960.  24  percent  of  Hawaii's 
market  supply  came  from  "down-under,  " 
compared  to  only  1.7  percent  for  the  en- 
tire United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  certain  limited  amount  of  for- 
eign beef  In  the  Hawaiian  market  Is  wel- 
comed, but  sale  of  such  beef  within  the 
past  5  years  has  Increased  from  slightly  less 
than  5  percent  to  approximately  25  percent, 
and  If  this  trend  Is  allowed  to  continue. 
the  cattle  Industry  In  HawaU  vill  soon  be 
thoroughly  ruined;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii's  cattle  industry  is  an 
important  part  of  the  island  economy.  It  is 
of  vital  necessity  that  It  be  preserved,  not 
only  to  help  stabilize  the  general  economy, 
but  to  Insure  local  self-sufflclency  of  beef  as 
well :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  first  State 
legislature,  bvAget  session  of  1962  (the 
house  of  representatives  concurring).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  ask  an 
appropriate  depiirtment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  further  study  to  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  beef  to  the  United  States 
ports  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
Imposing  a  quota  on  the  imp>ortatlon  of  beef, 
equal  In  total  to  the  present  Importation 
level,  with  periodic  adjustments  therein  to  be 
determined;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honor- 
able HiKAM  L.  FoNC  and  the  Honorable  Obxm 


E.  LONC.  Senators  to  Congreas  from  Hawaii, 
and  to  Cmgr es&m&n  Hamikl  K.  Ihoutk,  Rep- 

resentaUve  to  Congress  from  Hawaii. 
W.  H  Hill, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
James  H  Kamo. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

ELMZX     p.     C11AV4LRO. 

'  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


Clrrj;   House  Of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  heart 
of  the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Increased  Importation  of  for- 
eign frozen  beef  has  been  causing  undue 
hardships  to  cattlemen  In  Hawaii  who  must 
compete  with  foreign  beef  not  measured 
or  regulated  according  to  U.S.  standards;  and 

Whereas  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  the  closest 
and  highest  priced  American  port.  Is  the 
favorite  market  for  "down-under"  beef;  and 

Whereas  in  1960.  24  percent  of  Hawaii's 
market  supply  came  from  "down-under." 
compared  to  only  1.7  percent  for  the  entire 
United  States:  and — 

Mr.  President,  "down-under"  refers  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia — 

Whereas  a  certain  limited  amount  of  for- 
eign beef  In  the  Hawaiian  market  Is  wel- 
comed, but  sale  of  such  beef  within  the 
pa^t  5  years  has  Increased  from  slightly  less 
than  5  percent  to  approximately  25  percent, 
and  If  this  trend  Is  allowed  to  continue. 
the  cattle  Industry  In  Hawaii  will  soon  be 
thoroughly  ruined;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii's  cattle  Industry  Is  an 
Important  part  of  the  Island  economy,  it  Is 
of  vital  necessity  that  it  be  preserved,  not 
only  to  help  stabilize  the  general  economy, 
but  to  Insure  local  self-sufficiency  of  beef 
as  well:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  $enate  of  the  first  State 
legislature,  budget  session  of  19€2  (the 
house  of  representatives  concurring).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
it  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  ask  an 
appropriate  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  further  study  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  beef  to  the  U.S.  ports  and 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  Imposing  a 
quota  on  the  importation  of  beef,  equal  In 
total  to  the  present  Importation  level,  with 
periodic  adjxistments  thei«ln  to  be  deter- 
mined. •    •    • 

It  Is  a  little-known  fact  outside  of 
Hawaii  that  our  beef  cattle  industry  is 
a  long -established  one.  ■which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  comprised  an  impor- 
tant source  of  meat  for  our  dinner  ta- 
bles and  has  furnished  employment  and 
income  for  many  Hawaii  citizens. 

Next  to  our  two  main  farm  commodi- 
ties, sugar  and  plnear)ple,  whose  value 
exceeds  more  than  $100  million  a  year 
each,  beef  cattle  ranks  as  a  leading  agri- 
cultural industry,  alternating  with  our 
dairy  industry  in  ttiird  or  fourth  place. 
Last  year  beef  cattle  had  a  total  retail 
value  of  $15  million.  In  that  year  30 
million  pounds  of  beef  were  produced  in 
Hawaii. 

One  of  our  fine  ranches,  the  Parker 
Ranch  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  is  the 
second  largest  cattle  ranch  in  the  world, 
covering  262.000  acres.  It  has  the  larg- 
est herd  of  whitefaced  Herefords  in  the 
world,  numbering  more  than  36.000  head 

Hawaii  has  410  ranches,  with  more 
than  a  million  acres  In  all  devoted  to 
beef  production.  More  than  168,000 
head  of  cattle  are  supported  on  our 
island  ranches. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  beef  con  - 
sumed  in  Hawaii  is  home-produced 
About    25    percent    is    imported    fron-. 
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foreign  sources.    The  remainder  is  ob- 
tained from  oxir  sister  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Hawaii  are  doing 
our  best  to  cope  with  a  difficult  food 
supply  situation.  We  are  trying  to  de- 
vise means  to  protect  the  needs  of 
consumers,  workers,  producers,  and  proc- 
essors in  Hawaii  and  to  obtain  a  better 
balance  between  local  supplies  and  local 
demand. 

Consumers  need  protection  not  only 
regarding  the  price  of  beef,  lamb,  pork, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products,  but  also  re- 
garding a  dependable  supply  of  these 
foods.  Our  workers  need  protection  so 
that  they  may  have  jobs  on  farms, 
ranches,  in  processing  plants,  and  all  the 
related  fields  of  employment.  Our  in- 
dustries need  protection  so  that  they  may 
provide  jobs. 

But,  the  sovereign  State  of  Hawaii 
cannot,  without  Federal  legislation  and 
technical  assistance  of  Federal  agencies, 
cope  with  the  serious  problem  of  in- 
creasing imports  of  farm  products  from, 
abroad. 

All  that  we  supporters  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  are  asking  is  that  the  pro- 
tection extended  to  cotton  be  extended 
similarly  to  livestock,  poultry,  and  tim- 
ber, which  are  important  industries  in 
various  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Certainly,  livestock,  poultry,  and  tim- 
ber are  basic  industries  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, employing  thousands  of  people  and 
feeding  and  sheltering  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  our  only  Island 
State,  we  have  a  particular  and  urgent 
need  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  agri- 
cultural production  and  employment, 
which  are  fundamental  to  a  stable  and 
healthy  economy. 

The  Mundt  amendment  will  materially 
aid  our  statewide  efforts  to  develop  and 
diversify  our  farm  economy.  I  therefore 
ask  the  adoption  of  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  a 
clear  and  forceful  statement.  His  is  a 
viewpoint  which  is  taken  in  the  interest 
of  our  country  and  all  the  States  thereof. 

I  also  congratulate  and  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Hrttska] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  propos- 
ing their  amendment  and  for  the  leader- 
ship they  have  given  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  production  of  food 
is  something  that,  in  the  main,  should  be 
encouraged  near  the  point  of  consump- 
tion. Our  country  can  relieve  starva- 
tion in  far  places  by  shipping  food  there, 
but  it  is  cumbersome,  costly,  and  often- 
time  involves  deterioration  of  food. 
Every  country  of  the  world  should  oe 
encouraged  to  be  self-sufficient  in  the 
production  of  food. 

Imports  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
pork  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and 
dairy  products  have  not  only  been  too 
great — they  have  been  on  the  increase. 


This  is  true  when  there  is  a  general  pol- 
icy ol  curtailment  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. While  this  curtailment  in  acreage 
has  been  related  to  grains,  cotton,  and 
like  crops,  nevertheless  the  program  of 
land  retirement,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars,  has  been  aimed  at  the  reduction 
of  the  supply  of  agricultural  products 
in  this  country. 

How  can  we  justify  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  paying  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  prevent  the  production  of  food 
in  this  country  and  then  not  turning  a 
hand  to  prevent  the  production  of  food 
outside  the  United  States  and  its  im- 
portation to  and  sale  in  this  country? 

Many  of  the  problems  of  price  in  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture  could  be  solved, 
or  partially  solved,  by  a  curtailing;  of  im- 
ports. Many  of  the  problcnis  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  discoura^m^;  production, 
with  the  great  expense  connected  there- 
with, could  be  solved,  or  partially  .solved, 
by  curtailing  the  importation  of  food 
into  the  United  States.  Why  should 
Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his  wealth,  be  a  pur- 
chavser  of  food  from  abroad  when  so 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  hungry' 
We  should  not  be  importing  that  food 
into  this  country;  we  should  be  produc- 
ing our  own  food.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  tie  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
yield  me  about  2  minutes'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  only  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
proposing  their  amendment.  Also,  I 
think  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  1  has  ably  and  eloquently 
stated  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion whatsoever  for  puttinsj  cotton  and 
textiles  in  a  special  category,  and  not  in- 
cluding some  other  products  and  raw 
materials  from  farms  in  a  category  of 
concern.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  does. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  negotiations  re- 
specting the  Common  Market  we  have 
observed  our  negotiators  under  this  ad- 
ministration sweep  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem under  the  rug,  meanwhile  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  on  industrial  products. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  administration 
realized  there  is  a  farm  or  agricultural 
situation  which  has  to  be  dealt  with 
practically  and  realistically. 

I  only  wish  to  say,  without  taking 
more  time,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  Again  I 
congratulate  them  for  offering  it,  and 
I  thank  them  for  their  interest. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2 
or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska]   and  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  for  offering  the 
amendment  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  think  it  points  up  a  problem  with  which 
we  shall  be  confronted  as  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  future  trade  programs  in  re- 
spect to  the  Common  Market  and  other 
coimtries. 

I  have  had  grave  concern,  because  I 
think  we  are  in  great  danger,  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  of  being  out- 
traded  in  the  Common  Market  and  in 
other  markets. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  cotton  peo- 
ple or  any  who  have  already  reached  in- 
ternational agreements,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
rather  extensive  round  of  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  representa- 
tives in  Paris  in  January  of  this  year. 

Representatives  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  top  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment were  at  the  negotiations.  They 
were  able  to  negotiate  agreements  on 
cotton  and  .some  noncompetitive  farm 
crops. 

I  noticed — and  I  say  this  with  great 
regret — that  at  these  negotiations  action 
was  deferred  on  feed  grains  and  wheat. 
which  represent  a  substantial  part  of 
our  exports  not  only  to  the  Common 
Market  countries,  but  also  to  other 
countries. 

It  appears  to  me  that  today  at  least 
we  should  .serve  notice  on  the  State  De- 
partment and  on  our  own  negotiators 
that  we  expect  them  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture  as  they  get  into  fu- 
ture negotiations.  If  we  do  not.  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  may  be  traded 
down  the  river  as  the  United  States  goes 
into  a  new  trade  program. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
have  anybody  beli^-e  that  I  am  not  sym- 
pathetic toward  a  trade  program  with 
Common  Market  countries  and  with 
other  nations.  I  think  we  must  trade  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  concerned,  however,  about 
some  of  the  commodities  coming  into 
this  Nation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association,  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, recently  expressed  concern  and 
adopted  a  resolution  suggesting  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  protect 
the  U.S.  producers  against  the  ever- 
increasing  imports  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, particularly  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  which  are  affecting  our 
markets  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  favor- 
able prospects  for  trade  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  particularly  in 
regard  to  cotton,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
and  hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables  but  there  are  some 
questionable  projects.  These  question- 
able projects  cover  items  which  make  up 
approximately  30  percent  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports.  Included  in  the  group 
are  wheat,  fiour,  feed  grains,  rico,  poul- 
try, and  meat.  We  sold  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  over  $300  million 
worth  of  these  products  in  1960. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  timely  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  goes  far  enough.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Hruska  1  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  certainly  is  very 
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mild  in  character.  It  merely  points  up 
a  problem  which  will  confront  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  as  we  consider  fu- 
ture trade  programs.  We  must  write 
proper  trade  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  or  there  will  be  some  serious 
effects  on  the  agricultural  production  of 
our  Nation  by  1970. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Ervin]  asked  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  coulc;  not  be  present  to  speak 
in  respect  to  t^e  proposed  legislation  this 
morning.  I  um  sure  Senators  join  me 
in  extending  sympathy  to  my  colleague 
and  to  his  family,  since  this  morning  his 
brother's  wife  is  being  buried  in  his  na- 
tive town.  Oi.hei"wise  he  would  be  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  Preside  it,  the  textile  problem  has 
been  before  tne  Senate  and  before  the 
executive  brar  ch  of  the  Government  ever 
since  I  have  b?en  a  Member  of  Congress. 
It  is  one  of  th  e  problems  of  long  stand- 
ing in  America.  The  industry  is  one  of 
the  largest  eraploycrs  of  people,  and  it 
affects  a  great  many.  As  a  Senator 
pointed  out  jesterday.  this  industry  is 
rated  as  the  number  two  manufacturing 
defense  industry  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  event  there  should  be  a  war  and 
a  need  to  supply  our  troops,  as  well  as 
our  allies,  as  we  supplied  them  in  the 
last  war. 

The  Pastorc  committee  was  appointed 
by  legislation  The  committee  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry.  That  inquiry  did  not 
pertain  only  lo  cotton,  but  included  the 
whole  textile  industry.  Hearings  were 
held  in  New  Eingland.  all  over  the  South, 
and  wherever  textiles  were  being  manu- 
factured and  were  a  major  part  of  the 
economy.  I  attended  some  of  the  hear- 
ings myself.  All  the  information  which 
could  possibly  be  obtained  was  gathered. 
Japanese  witnesses,  who  were  interested 
in  what  might  be  done  by  legislation 
which  would  affect  imports  from  Japan, 
were  heard.  Representatives  from  other 
nations  came  before  the  committee  to 
be  heard.  New  England,  the  South,  and 
every  other  area  was  represented  in  the 
hearings. 

After  much  study  and  many  hearings 
the  committee  made  a  report,  which  was 
partially  implemented  this  year  and  last 
year  by  agreements  which  were  reached 
in  Geneva,  after  many  trips  by  members 
of  the  Commerce  Department  and  of  the 
State  Department,  in  an  endeavor  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  mutual  agree- 
ment which  w  ould  not  upset  world  trade 
but  which  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

A  voluntary  agreement  was  finally 
reached  with  18  other  nations.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States.  19  different  coun- 
tries, the  major  producers  of  textiles  in 
the  world,  made  the  agreement. 

When  the  negotiations  started,  the 
textile  industiy  wished  to  include  all  tex- 
tiles: wools,  manmade  fibers,  and  silk. 
as  well  as  cotton.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  all  forms  of  textiles, 


because  it  was  difficult  enough  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  one  phase  of  textiles. 

Wool,  for  instance,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economic  life  of  some 
foreign  countries.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
industry  in  the  United  States  which  is 
in  worse  shape  than  the  wool  industry. 
I  know  of  one  plant  owned  by  the  Bur- 
lington Mills  Corp. — the  Peerless  Woolen 
Mills  plant,  the  largest  woolen  mill  in 
the  United  States — which  was  liquidated 
in  the  last  year  because  it  could  not  ef- 
fectively compete  with  foreign  textiles. 

I  am  told  that  the  imp>orts  of  woolen 
goods  into  this  country  now  equal  about 
50  percent  of  the  woolen  goods  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  The  American 
wool  industry  is  in  serious  trouble. 

Manmade  fibers  Increasingly  are  get- 
ting into  trouble  due  to  foreign  com- 
p>etition. 

The  American  Textile  Institute,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commerce  Department, 
representatives  of  the  State  Department, 
and  representatives  of  all  other  agencies 
involved,  working  together,  found  it 
would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  all  types  of  textiles  at  one 
time,  so  it  was  agreed  to  negotiate  the 
agreement  in  respect  to  cotton  only;  that 
is.  cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
manufactured  finished  cotton  garments. 

On  a  short-term  basis  18  nations  have 
entered  into  an  agreement,  which  will 
end  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  A  5- 
year  agreement  was  negotiated  which 
will  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  short- 
term  agreement.  Those  agreements 
have  been  fairly  well  lived  up  to.  One 
of  the  countries  has  considerably  over- 
shipped  its  agreed  quota.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to 
see  that  the  situation  is  remedied 
promptly.  About  2  months  ago  one  of 
the  other  nations  that  entered  into  the 
agreement  far  exceeded  the  amount  it 
had  agreed  it  would  ship  into  this  coun- 
try'. The  Department  of  Commerce  im- 
mediately took  hold  of  that  situation, 
and  the  goods  were  not  even  permitted 
to  land  in  the  United  States. 

The  countries  that  signed  the  agree- 
ment were  Australia,  Austria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  India,  Japan,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Portugal.  Spain.  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom — also  representing  Hong 
Kong — the  United  States,  and  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Those  countries  produce  90  percent  of 
the  free  world  trade  in  textiles.  Those 
agreements  are  now  in  effect.  They  are 
operating  reasonably  well,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  satisfactorily. 

However,  very  recently  a  problem  de- 
velop>ed  which  was  not  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  made.  Is- 
rael, Egypt,  Taiwan — that  is,  Formosa — 
and  Colombia,  which  were  never,  to  any 
extent,  exporters  of  textiles  into  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  agreement, 
have  now  become  major  exporters  of 
textiles  into  the  United  States. 

Some  strong  evidence  exists  that  per- 
haps one  or  two  of  the  countries  that 
entered  into  the  agreement,  pursuant  to 
which  they  promised  they  would  not  ship 
more  than  their  quota  into  the  United 


States,  are  now  shipping  goods  to  one 
of  the  countries  I  named,  from  which 
they  are  then  transshipped  into  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  in  the 
agreement  we  might  have  left  the  back 
door  open.  If  the  situation  should  con- 
tinue, the  coimtries  that  have  entered 
into  the  agreement  might  feel  that  they 
are  not  being  treated  fairly.  Their  re- 
action could  completely  wreck  the  volun- 
tary agreement  that  has  now  been  estab- 
lished. All  we  are  asking  through  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  areas  that 
are  not  covered  under  the  voluntary 
agreement  be  brought  in  by  law.  The 
President  has  authority  to  negotiate  with 
them  and  prevent  such  countries  from 
abusing  the  objects  sought. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
desires  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
other  cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  I 
know  full  well  that  industries  in  their 
States  need  protection.  I  also  know 
that  a  great  many  other  products  need 
protection.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  producers  of  wood  products, 
whose  problems  have  been  discussed.  At 
one  time  North  Carolina  was  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  plywood  veneer.  Importations 
of  that  particular  product  have  almost 
completely  wrecked  that  industry  in 
North  Carolina.  I  should  be  glad  to  sup- 
port any  kind  of  legitimate  proposed-^ 
legislation  which  would  protect  those 
people,  because  they  need  protection. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  said,  our  farm 
products  and  other  commodities  will  need 
protection,  and  we  must  see  that  they 
receive  it. 

North  Carolina,  like  other  States  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  produces  a  large 
amount  of  fish  meal  and  fish  oil.  Those 
products  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economies  of  those  States.  That  market 
has  been  almost  completely  wrecked  by 
the  importation  of  fish  meal.  That  is 
another  product  that  we  should  study. 
There  are  many  others. 

Last  week  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  importation  of  mirrors. 
The  mirror  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  a  large  one.  The  largest  mirror  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States  is  situated  in 
North  Carolina.  A  number  of  smaller 
factories  producing  mirrors  are  also  lo- 
cated in  my  State.  Those  factories  are 
threatened  with  being  put  completely 
out  of  business  unless  they  get  some 
protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  quotas  or 
some  similar  relief  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  those 
commodities  should  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. To  add  them  would  completely 
stifle  the  effort  that  is  being  made  by  the 
administration  to  take  care  of  the  one 
product  named  at  this  time. 

I  reiterate  that  when  another  measure 
which  is  appropriate  is  offered,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  join  my  good  friends  in  help- 
ing them  to  have  the  commodities  in 
which  they  are  interested  added,  because 
I  know  that  they.  too.  need  protection. 
But  I  do  not  chink  the  amendment 
should  be  added  to  the  present  bill,  be- 
cause it  would  not  help  the  products  that 
Senators  are  trying  to  help,  and  the 
amendment  would  probably  ruin  the 
negotiations  that  have  been  carried  on 
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and  the  agreements  that  have  been  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles. The  agreement  is  now  already  set 
up  and  is  operating. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  to  close  the  back 
door,  through  which  many  of  the  com- 
modities are  coming  in.  If  we  do  not  do 
so,  the  operations  of  the  volunteer  agree- 
ments that  are  now  covered  by  the  Ge- 
neva asreement  might  be  affected. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    What  the  Senator  has 
said  would  appeal  to  me  much  more  if 
the  bill  related  to  cotton  textiles,  but  it 
does  not.     It  covers  the  whole  gamut, 
because    it   would    amend   section    204. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that  I 
can  see  that  states  anything  about  tex- 
tiles.   I  know  as  a  practical  fact  that  the 
only  agreements  that  have  been  nego- 
tiated relate  to  textiles,  but  the  bill  goes 
far  beyond  that  point.    It  seems  to  me 
that  in  view  of  the  comprehensive  na- 
ture of   the   bill,  it   would  be   entirely 
proper  to  cover  other  commodities  than 
only   textiles.     In   fact,  I  believe   that 
probably   is   the    intention   behind   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority    whip,   which   seeks    to   cover 
more  than  textiles. 

If  the  bill  were  amended  to  cover  tex- 
tiles specifically,  I  would  be  somewhat 
persuaded  by  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said.  But  in  view 
of  the  way  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  so  that 
it  would  cover  everything  that  section 
204  embraces,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  bring 
in  other  commodities  than  textiles. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Mundt  amend- 
ment reads,  in  part: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  agreement  in 
regard  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  shall  be 
enforced  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  until  such  time  as  the  President  has 
negotiated  agreements  with  representatives 
of  foreign  nations  limiiting  in  like  manner 
the  export  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
couatxies  of  the  following  commodities: 

Negotiations  for  the  textile  agreement 
have  been  proceeding  for  at  least  4  years. 
That  much  time  has  been  required  to 
bring  the  agreement  to  where  it  is  now. 
If  we  were  required  to  go  back  and  nego- 
tiate with  reference  to  all  the  different 
products  now  named  with  foreign  na- 
tions, years  might  pass  before  the  present 
at^reements  with  the  countries  that  are 
in  effect  and  those  that  could  be  brought 
in  under  the  bill  which  is  being  intro- 
duced could  go  into  effect.  During  that 
time  the  countries  that  are  now  bring- 
ing into  our  country  commodities  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  agreement  could 
completely  wreck  the  agrreement  that  has 
already  been  set  up.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  statement  made,  "You  shall  not 
do  these  things  until  certain  other  things 
arc  done." 

I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  beef.  Incidentally.  North 
Carolina  is  a  large  beef-producing  State. 
We  do  not  raise  too  many  sheep.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  those  producers  need 
protection,  too.  I  am  willing  to  assist  in 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  see  that 
those  industries  are  protected,  because 
they  need  protection. 


I  do  not  believe  the  pending  bill  is  the 
one  to  which  this  amendment  should  be 
attached,  because  it  simply  would  ham- 
string what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Is  it  not  fair  for  me 
to  say  that  the  Mundt  amendment  is 
punitive  in  nature?  It  says,  in  effect, 
"We  realize  it  is  true  that  you  prople 
have  worked  out  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment, which  cannot  be  perfected  under 
the  present  languatie  of  section  204  of 
the  act  because  it  ls  not  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment. We  realize  all  that.  We  realize 
that  you  have  made  a  great  struggle  for 
4  years.  You  have  made  this  elTort  and 
you  have  brousht  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  Republican  admiiiistration 
at  first,  and  then  lat'^r  to  the  attention 
of  a  Democratic  administration.  We 
realize  all  that.  Furthermore,  you  have 
not  only  done  all  that,  but  back  in  1958 
a  resolution  was  introduced  creating  a 
committee  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  textile  industiy-  You  have  done  all 
that.  In  1959  that  committee  issued  a 
report.  In  1961  it  Issued  another  report. 
Then  still  another  report  was  issued  by 
the  committee  in  1962.  We  realize  that 
you  went  to  ail  that  trouble  and  what 
is  more,  you  broueht  19  nations  together 
with  whom  you  negotiated  a  multilateral 
agreement.  However,  we  are  saying  to 
you  now  that  you  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  until  you  go  out  and  get  one  of 
these  agreements  for  us." 

I  say  to  the  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  that  that  is  unfair.  If  the 
proponents  were  to  say,  "We  too  have  an 
agreement,  and  we  want  to  be  included." 
that  would  be  anotlicr  matter  entirely. 
That  would  be  equitable.  That  would 
be  all  right  with  us. 

However,  they  are  saying,  "We  realize 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  multilateral 
agreement,  but  you  cannot  implement 
that  agreement  so  that  it  becomes  effec- 
tive, even  though  you  represent  an  in- 
dustry in  trouble,  until  you  go  out  and 
get  one  of  these  agreements  for  us  also. 
If  you  do  not  do  that  for  us,  you  cannot 
get  the  help  you  want,  and  you  must  be 
allowed  to  die."  And  we  do  not  want  to 
die. 

If  the  proponents  were  to  take  the 
position  taken  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  majority 
whip,  which  has  been  mentioned  here' 
earlier,  and  were  to  say,  "We  feel  that 
the  cattle  industry  is  in  bad  shape,  too, 
and  j^ou  ought  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
try  to  negotiate  one  of  these  agreements 
for  us,"  that  would  be  all  right.  That 
would  not  stop  u=^. 

The  proponents  of  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment are  being  somewhat  punitive.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  unfair  on  their 
part  to  take  that  attitude.  That  is  the 
fault  I  find  with  the  Mundt  amendment, 
that  it  is  punitive.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  do  that  to  the  textile  industry. 

They  are  saying,  "We  know  you  are 
in  a  very  difficult  situation  with  respect 
to  textiles,  and  we  recognize  that  many 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  that  you  went  to  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing to  the  White  House,  and  you  did 
all  that,  whereas  we  did  not  do  any  of 


that,  but  you  can't  do  anything  about 
this  until  you  get  one  of  these  agree- 
ments for  us." 

We  did  take  action  4  years  ago.  At 
that  time  we  took  the  matter  to  Presi- 
dent ELscnhower.  and  later  we  took  it 
to  President  Kennedy.  We  brought  rep- 
resentatives of  indu.sti-y  and  of  labor  to 
Washington  and  went  to  the  White 
House.  The  proponents  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  have  not  done  that.  Now 
tliey  come  to  tlie  floor  and  say,  "You 
caimot  do  this  until  you  get  an  agree- 
ment for  us." 

How  unfair  can  anyone  be? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  because  he  conduct^ed  hearings, 
before  any  of  these  agr^ments  were 
reached,  we  had  reached  a  kind  of  vol- 
untary agreement  with  Japan.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr  PASTORE.  We  had  a  voluntary 
agreement. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  was  prior  to 
reaching  the  multilateral  agreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  We  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  Japan  on  a  5-year  basis. 
That  was  a  voluntary  agreement.  It 
limited  exports  to  this  country  from  Ja- 
pan to  the  tune  of  235  million  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  Then  2  years  before  the 
agreement  expired  they  a.sked  for  an 
amendment  to  the  agreement,  and  it  was 
increa.sed  to  limit  exports  to  247  million 
yards  of  cloth.  Then  the  agreement  ran 
out.  That  would  have  meant  that  we 
would  have  been  faced  with  disaster  if 
we  were  unable  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
agreement. 

Tliat  is  what  we  have  done,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. That  is  all  we  have  done.  We 
have  liad  to  close  down  800  mills  in  this 
country.  Four  hundred  thou.sand  people 
havf  last  their  jobs.  At  the  present  time 
we  liave  2.100,000  i)eople  employed  in 
thp  textile  industry. 

If  the  bill  is  not  pa.ssed  as  we  have 
presented  it  we  will  jeopardize  the  fu- 
ture of  those  families. 

I  remind  Senators  that  I  have  voted 
for  support  programs  in  the  aerieultural 
field,  for  programs  which  meant  little  or 
nothing  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
We  have  been  on  the  floor  helping  the 
interests  of  the  States  represented  by 
the  spon.sors  of  the  Mundt  amendment. 
I  ask  them  not  to  punish  us  today.  That 
is  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  puni.sh- 
ing  us  today  becau.se  they  have  not  re- 
ceived rehef.  I  say  to  them.  "Go  out 
and  get  your  relief.  I  will  help  you  get  it. 
but  do  not  kill  us  off." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  we  from  New  Enuland  approached 
the  former  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
and  tiien  also  tlie  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House  on  this  problem.  Then 
we  worked  this  matter  out  as  a  group, 
regardless  of  parti.san.ship.  This  effort 
has  been  made  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Since  1958.  I  have 
just  said  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  went  to 
work  on  that  problem,  because  we  have 
f  een  the  textile  industry  in  New  England 
handicapped  by  inability  to  get  new  ma- 
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chinery,  handicapped  by  foreign  imports, 
and  by  lower  prices.  We  have  seen  mills 
close  down  and  workers  lose  their  Jobs. 
The  bill  would  help  the  industry  continue 
to  live,  at  least  to  remain  in  existence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  would  like  to  say  also 
that  we  had  before  our  committee  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  woolen  products 
in  the  country.  These  woolen  people 
have  been  in  our  ranks,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  surprised  by  this  move  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment. This  manufacturer  said  to  me, 
"God  forbid  that  we  should  have  a  major 
conflict  tomorrow  and  the  country  be 
compelled  to  call  up  10  million  boys  and 
put  them  into  the  armed  services  of  the 
country.  If  we  had  to  do  that,  we 
wouldn't  have  the  cloth  in  this  country, 
and  we  would  not  have  the  machinery 
in  this  countr>',  and  we  would  not  have 
the  mills  in  this  country  to  make  the 
clothes  and  the  blankets  to  keep  these 
boys  warm."  That  is  how  bad  it  is.  We 
are  trying  to  help  that  situation.  We 
negotiated  agreements  with  countries 
that  are  exporting  90  percent  of  the  tex- 
tile goods  that  come  into  this  country. 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  loopholes. 
We  know  that  there  are  three  or  four 
countries  that  have  not  been  brought 
into  these  agreements,  becau.se  they  were 
not  exporting  at  the  time.  The  minute 
these  countries  begin  to  export,  it  will 
throw  the  whole  thing  off.  and  it  will  be- 
come lopsided.  That  is  why  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect  the  agreement,  so  that 
these  other  countries  cannot  come  in 
through  subterfuge  or  a  loophole  and 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr,  JORDAN     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  mentioned  wool.  Is 
it  not  true  that  we  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  Australia  a  number  of  years 
ago  with  relation  to  subsidies  on  wool 
that  came  in  from  Australia,  so  that  our 
woolgrowers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  would  be  able  to  compete  and 
continue  in  the  business  of  raiding  sheep 
and  producing  wool? 

Mr,  PASTORE.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  worked  on 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  New 
Englanders  helping  the  sheep-growing 
industry  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  we  per- 
mitted bringing  in  Australian  wool 
where  it  was  helpful  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  We  made  that 
kind  of  agreement  against  our  own  self- 
interest,  too,  because  domestically  pro- 
duced wool  is  more  expensive  by  reason 
of  the  difTerential  in  the  pay  rates.  We 
know  that  for  the  time  being  it  is  al- 
ways a  little  attractive  to  buy  cheaper. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  what  are  we 
doing?  How  is  anyone  going  to  buy  any- 
thing if  he  does  not  have  a  j<^b?  How 
can  a  man  buy  anything  when  lie  does 
not  hav£  a  job  that  pays  him  some- 
thing? 

This  is  not  a  political  question.  The 
very  genesis  of  the  bill  comes  from  a 
Republican  mind.    This  is  not  a  Demo- 


cratic movement.  The  Senator  who 
submitted  the  resolution  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton]. He  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  former  Senator  Payne,  of 
Maine,  and  they  suggested  that  perhaps 
I  would  make  a  good  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  this  whole  matter.  That 
task  was  assigned  to  me.  I  say  with  con- 
siderable pride  that  I  believe  we  have 
done  a  respectably  good  job. 

We  called  in  witnesses  from  every 
facet  of  the  textile  industry,  and  we 
listened  to  all  of  them.  We  went  to  the 
White  House,  We  went  to  the  places 
where  the  mills  are  located,  and  we 
talked  to  the  workers  and  to  manage- 
ment. We  went  to  the  White  House  to 
see  President  Eisenhower.  He  appointed 
what  is  known  as  an  interagency  com- 
mittee. We  asked  him  to  appoint  a 
permanent  one,  but  he  appointed  an  ad 
he  committee.  That  did  not  work  out. 
Then  President  Kennedy  came  into 
office,  and  we  took  the  matter  up  with 
him.  He  appointed  a  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee, and  it  restudied  the  subject. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  it 
would  not  be  right  and  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  our  system  to  provide  for 
mandatory  quotas.     He  said: 

Lot  us  try  voIuiit.\ry  quotas. 

This  was  done.  In  May  1961  he  issued 
his  seven-point  program. 

Among  the  points  was  point  6,  which 
had  to  do  with  calling  a  conference  in 
Geneva  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
which  were  exporting  textiles  to  the 
United  States.  We  sat  down  with  those 
people.  We  faced  a  hard  task.  Do  Sen- 
ators think  we  got  the  best  of  it?  Of 
course  we  did  not.  We  achieved  a  little 
limitation.  They  wanted  to  gage  the 
program  according  to  the  imports  of 
1960.  which  was  a  bloated  year.  We  said 
that  that  would  be  unfair.  Finally  we 
agreed  upon  fiscal  year  1961.  So  the 
agreement  is  based  on  the  imports  of 
fiscal  year  1961.  Our  industry  is  not 
happy  about  that.  I  am  not  particularly 
happy  about  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
accomplishment,  and  we  are  trying  to- 
day to  do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
that  small  accomplishment, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr,  HRUSKA 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  floor;  but  if  I  have  the  floor.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
a  question, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  what 
he  accomplished  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  worked,  first,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  because  our  negotiations 
were  principally  with  Japan.  When  it 
was  found  that  that  arrangement  would 
not  work  because  of  the  activities  of 
other  countries,  then  we  sought  to  reach 
a  multilateral  agreement  in  Geneva,  and 
in  accomplishing  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  much  to  do. 

That  agreement  will  not  work  unless 
we  have  the  pending  amendment  agreed 
to  today.    It  will  mean  so  much  for  so 


many  of  our  people  in  New  England  who 
work  in  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  More  than  that, 
when  we  began  this  crusade — and  I  use 
the  word  advisedly,  because  it  was  a  cru- 
sade— Japan  exported  75  percent  of  all 
the  textile  imr>orts  into  this  country. 
But  then  the  picture  began  to  change, 
because  Hong  Kong  came  into  it,  and 
Hong  Kong  began  to  export  to  the 
United  States.  Japan's  75  percent  of 
the  entire  quantity  which  came  to  the 
United  States  dropped  to  38  percent — 
only  in  percentage;  in  quantity,  it  was 
even  more.  That  gives  an  idea  of  how 
bad  the  situation  became.  Finally  the 
United  States  became  inundated  with 
imports,  and  our  mills  began  to  close. 
Something  had  to  be  done.  This  is  a 
national  problem,  not  merely  a  local 
one. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  Hong  Kong  undercut 
Japan? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Then  the  Philippines  came  into  the  pic- 
ture: now  Egypt  has  come  into  it. 
Ever>'body  is  fighting  for  his  share  of 
the  market  of  the  American  consumers, 
I  say  "Look  out;  do  not  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg," 

Mr,  JORDAN.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  because  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  con- 
ducted the  hearings.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement. Japan  made  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  United  States  that 
it  would  export  to  the  United  States  so 
many  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  As  the 
Senator  stated,  the  amount  was  later 
raised.  What  wrecked  the  Japanese  ar- 
rangement was  that  although  the  Jap- 
anese lived  up  to  their  agreement,  other 
nations  began  to  ship  their  products  to 
the  United  States.  But  originally,  the 
Japanese  were  the  principal  exporters 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  that  5 -year 
voluntaiT  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Japan  expired  on  June  30,  1961.  That 
is  why  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
agreement  now  pror>osed. 

Mr,  JORDAN.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  That  is  why  I  said  the 
floodgates  have   all  been  opened. 

Certainly  the  Senators  from  the  agri- 
cultural States  deserve  relief  and  atten- 
tion; but  there  is  a  way  to  get  it.  Please 
do  not  work  against  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  the  point 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr,  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa' 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  much  time  as  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
about  why  we  from  the  a^iculturai 
States  have  not  gone  to  the  White  Houj* 
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to  try  to  obtain  some  relief  for  agricul- 
ture, things  are  a  little  different  today 
from  what  they  were  in  the  days  when 
the  White  House  was  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  We  say  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  now  that  of  the  other 
party,  and  since  the  administration  now 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party  we  expect  Senators  of  that  party 
to  go  to  the  White  House  and  intercede 
for  agriculture.  We  did  the  same  thing 
for  them  with  respect  to  textiles  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ever  asked  me  to  go?  Let  him  ask 
me  to  go.  and  I  will  go. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  expect  the  admin- 
istration, through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  take  such  action.  But 
when  we  write  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  point  out  the  impact  that 
imports  are  having  on  domestic  produc- 
tion, to  the  harm  of  our  agricultural 
products,  does  the  Senator  know  what 
response  we  get?  We  are  told  that  the 
condition  is  not  serious;  therefore,  we 
get  no  relief. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Pre.sident 
ever  told  the  Senator  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  help  us  to  get 
some  action  with  respect  to  our  problem, 
if  not  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, then  through  the  White  House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
what  I  can.  Only  yesterday  was  it  called 
to  my  attention  for  the  first  time. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  a  different  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  been  there  only  since  January 
1961.  Do  not  tell  me  that  this  problem 
has  grown  up  only  as  of  then.  It  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time.  Where  was 
the  Senator  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in 
the  White  House? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  not  even  here 
then. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator's  col- 
leagues were. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  icnow  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
in  sympathy  with  his  problem  and  wants 
to  do  something  about  it;  but  I  point  out 
that  one  reason  for  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment Is  that  agriculture  has  been  ig- 
nored, so  far  as  the  present  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  the 
impact  of  imports  en  our  surpluses. 

Men  who  are  far  more  expert  in  agri- 
culture than  I  ever  will  be  have  told  me 
that  if  we  had  not  been  importing  such 
large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  from  other 
countries,  we  would  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  surpluses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I  am 
not  quarreling.  I  am  simply  asking 
Senators  not  to  kill  us  off  because  they 
have  a  problem.  Their  action  today  is 
rather  punitive.  They  are  saying  that 
the  textile  industry  is  in  trouble;  that 
they  realize  we  have  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment; but  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  until  we  get  them  such  an  agree- 
ment. I  ask,  Why  proceed  in  that  way? 
Mr.  MILLER.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!  

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  shall  support  it. 


Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  exactly  why  I 
I  am  concerned  about  the  situation. 
That  amendment  is  meaningless  because 
it  provides,  "when  in  his  judgment  such 
imports  seriously  affect  domestic  pro- 
ducers." Obviously,  the  President  has 
made  a  judgment  long  ago  that  the  im- 
ports do  not  seriou.^ly  affect  domestic 
producers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  did  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  make  the  judg- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ju.'^t 
stated?  Tell  me  the  time  and  place  of 
the  judgment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  President's  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  said  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  it. 
When  did  the  President  make  that  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture speaks  for  the  President  on  these 
questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cannot  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  question,  because  the  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  the  judgment. 
Let  us  not  shift  from  one  argument  to 
another. 

As  I  said  before,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  fair,  frank,  equitable 
amendment.  It  puts  the  problem  right 
in  the  lap  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better,  more  effective,  and  more 
satisfactory,  if  it  were  in  the  lap  of 
Congress  rather  than  in  the  lap  of  the 
President.  That  is  the  objection  I  have 
to  the   Humphrey   amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   North  Carolina   yiold? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Smator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  simply  wish  to 
make  a  point  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
inquiries  and  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

First,  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  crusade, 
that  it  is  not  a  political  question,  that 
all  cotton  folk  seek  to  do  i.s  to  protect 
their  gains.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  a 
political  question  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire 
[Mr.  Cotton!  started  this  movement 
some  3  or  4  years  ago.  He  did.  All  that 
the  representatives  of  the  so-called  cot- 
ton and  cotton  textile  States  wish  to  do 
is  to  protect  their  gains;  that  is  all,  it  is 
said. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  who  support  the 
Mundt  amendment  seek  to  do  it  to  make 
these  gains,  which  are  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
section  204,  available  to  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  States  and  agricultural  sec- 
tors. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mundt  amendment 
is  a  punitive  measure;  that  it  is  obstruc- 
tive and  will  not  permit  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  to  go  forward  after  years 
of  negotiations  in  reaching  the  agree- 
ment to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
original  Mundt  amendment.  That  is 
not  true,  because,  as  modified,  there  are 
two  additional   alternatives  which  the 


President  may  tuin  to  in  order  to  put 
the  cotton  textile  agreement  into  effect. 
First,  he  can  enter  into  similar  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  other  commodi- 
ties, or  make  a  bona  fide  effort  to  nego- 
tiate such  agreements.  If  he  fails,  he 
may  then  put  the  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment into  effect.  Or,  if  he  makes  a  find- 
ing that  the  imports  of  commodities 
listed  in  the  bill  do  not  seriously  affect 
domestic  producers,  then  he  may  put  the 
cotton  textile  agreement  into  force. 

It  is  not  obstructive.  It  is  a  reasonable 
way  of  asking  the  President  to  exert 
on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  agriculture  the* 
•same  solicitude  and  compassion,  that  he 
has  exerted  on  behalf  of  cotton.  And 
here  is  where  we  get  to  the  politics  of 
the  matter 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  After  I  make  my  next 
point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  said  that  the 
otiicr  agricultural  producers  did  not  go 
to  the  White  House;  that  they  did  not 
appoint  a  commission  and  did  not  exert 
all  of  the  efforts  to  secure  this  same 
protection  as  the  cotton  people  are 
v;etting.  But.  actually,  we  have  been 
making  such  efforts  for  years.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record,  not  only  in  the  Tariff 
CommLssion.  but  also  in  the  Department 
of   Agriculture   and   here   in   Congress. 

I  shall  state  where  we  were  not  when 
this  hapi^ened.  We  were  not  a  member 
of  the  group  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  yesterday 
spoke  of  as  follows: 

As  renllsts  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  what  has  happened.  The  textile  tn- 
Uiislry  Is  a  powerful  Industry.  Senators  and 
Representatives  represent  textile  districts  In 
Now  Eng;.ind,  the  Middle  States,  and  now 
the  Southern  States  as  well.  In  order  to 
pl.icate  them  and  get  them  to  support  trade 
expansion,  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  negotiated  agree- 
ments with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  with  other  areas. 

The  congressional  representatives  of 
the  other  agricultural  areas  did  not  join 
this  group  in  trading  their  votes  for  the 
trade  expansion  bill  as  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  alleges,  ^his  in  order 
to  get  Executive  clemency  of  this  kind. 
This  Executive  compassion  and  solicitude 
v.as  accorded  only  one  selected  industry 
within  the  field  of  agriculture.  I  say 
that  is  where  we  were  not.  We  were  not 
trading  our  votes  for  the  trade  expan- 
sion bill  in  order  to  get  the  Executive  to 
agree  to  a  protectionist  measure  that 
out-McKinleys  McKinley. 

Mr.  PAI3TORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  indulging  in  an  as- 
sertion, not  the  statement  of  a  fact. 
There  has  been  no  trade.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  read  the  reports  of  our 
committee.  We  issued  the  first  one  on 
February  4.  1959;  we  issued  the  second 
one  in  April  1961:  and  we  issued  the 
last  one  in  April  1962. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  45 
percent  of  our  entire  economy  came 
from  the  textile  industry  when  I  was 


Governor  of  the  State;  but  now  it  has 
slumped  down  to  15  percent.  So  when 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  states  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  "cementing  our 
gains."  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  not  read 
the  record.  What  we  are  trj'ing  to  do 
here  is  preserve  our  very  life. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  fur- 
ther time  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  say  that  I  did 
not  make  the  statement  attributed  to 
me.  I  did  not  say  that  those  in  this  in- 
dustry are  attempting  to  cement  their 
gains.  I  did  not  say  that  a  "deal"  was 
made  by  the  congressional  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton-textile  producing 
States.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  made  those  statements. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true:  but  the 
making  of  the  statement  does  not  estab- 
lish that  as  a  fact,  because  regardless  of 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
anyone  else  made  such  a  statement.  I 
am  saying  categorically  that  it  is  not 
the  truth. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Succeeding  events, 
when  we  take  up  the  trade  expansion 
bill,  will  prove  whether  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  shall  wait 
and  see. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  gradually  clearing  up  the  issues 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

Let  me  say  that  some  of  the  Senators 
on  the  opposition  side  have  left  the  floor; 
but  some  of  them  are  still  on  the  floor, 
so  I  shall  address  myself  first  to  exactly 
what  concerns  us  here  today. 

First,  let  me  say  there  is  nothing  even 
remotely  punitive  about  the  proposal  we 
have  submitted — an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  agriculture  generally  the  con- 
sideration which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
give  to  the  textile  industry.  I  state 
frankly  that  if  because  the  proponents 
say  it  is  the  wise  thing  to  do,  or  if  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  was  correct  when  he  said  com- 
mitments have  been  made  and  vote 
trades  have  been  concluded,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  they  succeed  in  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  agricultural  industry  from 
the  benefits  of  this  protective  measure, 
as  one  Senator  I  shall  still  vote  for  the 
measure,  because  the  textile  industry  is 
in  trouble  and  I  am  not  going  to  assume 
a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude.  But  I  do 
not  think  this  is  wise  legislation  or  pru- 
dent legislation  or  proper  legislation. 

I  think  the  correctness  of  that  state- 
ment is  illustrated  rather  clearly  by  the 
alternative  which  has  been  offered  us  by 
means  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
'  of  a  substitute  which  has  been  proF>osed 
to  my  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! .  The 
Humphrey-Morse  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  would  not  add  one 
scintilla  of  authority  or  power,  I  submit, 


to  what  the  President  now  has;  it  would 
not  change  the  picture  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  form.  In  my  opinion  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  simply 
what  could  be  called  a  robber-baron 
amendment — an  amendment  to  rob  the 
Senate  of  the  opportunity  to  do  its  duty 
through  voting  on  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  my  associates  and  myself — an 
amendment  which  would  broaden  this 
measure  and  would  extend  it  to  all  seg- 
ments of  agriculture.  Ours  is  a  mean- 
ingful amendment,  the  substitute 
amendment  is  meaningless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  textile  industry  and  who  are  also 
vitally  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
poultry  industry  and  the  cattle  industry 
and  the  dairy  and  timber  industries — 
and  the  timber  industry  is  in  just  as 
bad  a  situation,  as  I  pointed  out  statisti- 
cally yesterday,  as  is  the  textile  in- 
dustry— would  like  to  find  some  con- 
venient way  to  becloud  the  issue,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  their  people  back 
home,  'I  did  something  for  the  rest  of 
you."  The  Humphrey -Morse  amend- 
ment is  a  device  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

So  I  think  the  issue  should  be  made 
crystal  clear  in  the  public  print,  so 
that  those  who  read  it  later,  in  the  ago- 
nizing moments  when  they  face  vanish- 
ing profits  and  bankruptcy,  because  their 
particular  industry  has  not  been  pro- 
tected, although  the  textile  industry  has 
been  protected,  will  know  just  what  the 
situation  here  is.  I  say  without  fear  of 
the  possibility  of  successful  challenge  or 
contradiction  that  the  Humphrey-Morse 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
does  not  add  1  ounce  of  authority  to 
the  authority  the  President  already 
has — authority  which  he  could  have  ex- 
ercised last  year  or  yesterday  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Humphrey-Morse  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Nothing  new  is  being  added  by  the  sub- 
stitute proposed. 

So  the  question  is  whether  we  really 
want  to  do  something  for  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry  which 
is  suffering  from  imports,  except  the  tex- 
tile industry;  and  I  say  this  as  one  who, 
if  we  are  defeated,  still  will  vote  in 
favor  of  pi'otecting  the  textile  industry. 
Then  we  shall  observe  the  vote  of  this 
body  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
recommended,  when  the  roll  is  called, 
several  weeks  from  now.  on  the  question 
of  passage  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
strip  the  Congress  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  any  authority  to  deal  with 
these  tariffs,  and  we  shall  then  watch  to 
see  whether  Senators  will  justify  the 
charge  which  has  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  or  whether  by  their 
votes  they  will  repudiate  it.  That  will  be 
the  test  of  the  correctness  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said — which, 
as    of    now,    is    merely    an    allegation. 


When  the  votes  are  cast  at  that  time, 
we  shall  be  able  to  determine  definitely 
whether  the  rest  of  agriculture  is  being 
sold  out  to  free  trade  and  ruinous  im- 
ports, in  order  to  protect  temporarily, 
and  in  only  a  minor  degree,  the  textile 
industry  as  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill  before  us. 

I  know  what  the  problems  of  the 
timber  industry  are;  and  we  can  do 
something  about  them  today;  or  we  can 
vote  for  this  "robber  baron"  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  has 
been  submitted,  and  thus  do  nothing 
about  the  problems  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry. 

I  know  something  about  the  problems 
of  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries. 
The  Members  of  Congress  who  come  from 
States  producing  these  products  have 
been  busy:  they  have  been  walking  on 
the  same  paths  and  knocking  on  the 
same  doors  and  making  their  requests 
and  offering  their  suggestions;  but  they 
have  not  been  offering  to  make  any 
trades  for  votes.     And  they  have  failed. 

Today  they  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing effective  to  help  theii*  constituents 
by  voting  for  my  amendment. 

I  confess  that  as  my  amendment 
originally  stood,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  one  or  two 
other  Senators,  it  might  be  considered 
that  there  was  something  obstructionist 
and  punitive  about  it.  And  so,  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  textile  industry  and  the  other  in- 
dustries at  the  same  time,  with  no  ob- 
structionism involved,  we  got  together 
later  yesterday  afternoon  and  remodi- 
fied  the  amendment.  We  changed  it,  and 
eliminated  any  possibility  of  its  being 
considered  punitive  or  obstructionist, 
because  we  simply  now  seek  to  provide, 
ultimately,  that  we  shall  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  the  timber,  poul- 
try, cattle,  sheep,  pork,  and  dairy  prod- 
uct producers,  and  the  rest,  something 
similar  to  what  it  is  proposed  we  do  now 
for  the  textile  industry,  because  we 
leave  the  textile  protecting  language  in- 
tact. We  simply  say  that  this  agreement 
shall  not  be  made  operative  until  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  on  "beef 
and  beef  products.  p>ork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts, fresh  and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  timber  and  timber 
products,  and  dairy  products."  Those 
products  have  been  brought  into  the 
picture,  or  we  say,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  be  obstructionist,  "until  the 
President  has  exerted  bona  fide  efforts  to 
negotiate  such  agreements  as  to  those 
commodities  and  has  failed  therein." 

This  provision  will  not  hold  up  action. 
The  President  can  get  the  interested 
parties  together  to  negotiate  within  a 
week's  time.  The  textile  people  would 
still  have  what  they  want  to  have,  but 
they  would  not  have  it  by  ruhng  out 
the  rest  of  the  agricultural  industry. 
Then,  to  be  completely  fair,  to  be  com- 
pletely cooperative,  to  be  sure  we  are 
not  holding  up  needed  relief  for  the  tex- 
tile industry,  we  added  another  modi- 
fication, another  provision,  which  says: 

Or  (when  the  President]  makes  a  finding 
that  imports  of  such  commodities  do  not 
seriously   affect   domestic    producers. 
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He  has  made  an  adverse  finding  on 
some  of  these  products  several  times, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  believes  I  think 
he  was  wrong.  But  if  the  President 
makes  such  findings,  and  signs  them,  and 
stands  by  them,  textile  producers  can 
have  their  textile  protective  relief  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  goes  free  trade. 
Our  amendment  would  not  destroy  his 
authority  to  act. 

^  lat  is  the  issut  involved.  Do  we 
want  to  do  some i'- -is  about  it?  The 
case  of  the  Burlington  Mills  has  been 
cited.  I  do  not  think  they  are  going 
to  get  help,  because  they  are  "kapuf 
now.  As  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina said,  silk  and  wool,  and  manmade 
fabrics  have  been  excluded  from  the 
act.  So  it  gets  down  to  cotton  and  tex- 
tiles. 

I  read  the  statistics  in  the  Record 
yesterday  relating  to  the  Simpson  Lum- 
ber Co.  of  Washington,  pointing  out  the 
problems  it  has  involving  imports.  We 
propose  to  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  for  the  timber 
industry,  and  not  only  for  the  North- 
west, but  for  American  timber  generally 
because  there  is  a  timber  industry  in 
o'her  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
happen  to  produce  Douglas-fir,  but  we 
happen  to  raise  a  lot  of  ponderosa  pine. 
We  are  faced  with  some  import  prob- 
lems also. 

The  question  arises.  Do  we  want  to 
single  out  the  textile  industry  for  tariff 
protection,  since  we  are  about  to  be 
asked  to  vote  for  an  international  trade 
policy  which  puts  complete,  unchalleng- 
able  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  leave  out  the  dairy  people, 
the  livestock  people,  and  the  timber 
people?  I  think  this  is  the  only  chance 
we  will  have  to  do  something  about  these 
products.  We  are  told  the  votes  are 
available  to  strip  the  power  from  Con- 
gress to  regulate  international  trade. 
This  may  be  the  last  chance  any  Senator 
has  to  protect  his  industry.  Here  it  is. 
We  want  to  do  it  without  hurting  the 
cotton  people.  We  want  to  do  it  through 
action  that  has  nothing  punitive  or  ob- 
structionist in  it.  We  think  our  amend- 
ment will  achieve  these  results. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  committee  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  hearings,  both 
here  and  in  the  field,  on  the  timber  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  my  remarks  of  yes- 
terday. I  quoted  from  the  presentation 
made  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  not  com- 
pleted the  hearings,  but  I  think  we  are 
pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  problems. 
The  facts  are  not  disputed  at  all. 
There  are  several  facets  of  the  problem. 
One  is  transportation  costs.  Another  is 
the  problem  of  stumpage  practices,  which 
are  different  in  Canada  from  what  they ' 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  One  is  the  wage  rate 
differential. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  wages  paid. 

Mr  ML^NDT.  The  testimony  seemed 
to  indicate  there  was. 


Mr.      MAGNUSON.     Well,      actually, 

there  is  none. 

Mr  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator,  who 
represents  a  State  with  a  great  timber 
industry,  says  that  the  wage  differential 
does  not  affect  the  industry  in  hi.s  State, 
I  point  out  that  it  does  in  my  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well.  That 
may  be  one  facet  of  the  problem,  but  it 
is  not  the  major  one.  The  real  problem 
is  *-hat  Canada  has  again  dov.  aed  its 
douar.  so  that  we  are  working  under  a 
7'  "crcent  diffprfn'^p.  The  Senator 
fronT  North  Carolina,  as  a  very  succes.s- 
ful  and  able  businessman,  knows  that  a 
712-percent  differential  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  whether  a  business  can 
compete  in  any  line  of  endeavor  and 
cannot.  The  question  of  quotas  or  tar- 
iffs, and  matters  of  that  kind,  also  is 
one  problem.  Our  serious  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  Canadians  have  usurped 
our  domestic  market  in  the  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  have  an 
additional  2  minutes'^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  yield 
him  2  minutes.  Then  we  both  can  listen 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  timber  that  is  shipped  east  goes  by 
rail.  So  there  is  a  tran.sportation  rate 
problem  involved.  The  other  timber  is 
shipped  by  water,  where  we  have  the 
question  of  the  Jones  Act  and  chartered 
foreign  ships.  The  basic  problem  is  the 
usurpation  of  the  eastern  market  for 
western  lumber.  It  goes  as  high  as  55 
or  60  percent.  I  will  put  the  figures  into 
the  Record  later. 

Mr.  MUnC)T.  I  put  them  in  the 
Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  quote  from  the 
report: 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  agreement 
under  section  204 — 


And  I  add  there  my  own  words  that 
forestry  and  timber  have  apparently 
been  declared  to  be  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  that  question 
is  still  in  doubt.  We  discussed  it  in  great 
detail  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  satisfactory  definition 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  going  to  help  the 
Senator  there,  because  we  ought  to  have 
one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  report : 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  limit  the  importation  of  any  agri- 
cviltural  commodity  or  product  covered  by 
such  agreement  from  countries  not  partici- 
pating in  the  agreement. 

Is  Canada  in  or  out  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Canada  is  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Canada  is  in  the  textile 
agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  Canada  would 
be  involved  in  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  becaiise  the  agree- 
ment deals  only  with  textiles.  That  is 
the  only  commodity  as  to  which  we  have 
the  multilateral  agreement. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  would  the 
Senator  s  amendment  Rive  some  comfort 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  get  at  the  problem 
of  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada 
to  the  eastern  market? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  then  be  possi- 
ble for  the  President  to  make  it  manda- 
tory: really,  for  him  to  try  to  get  multi- 
lateral agreements,  and  would  give  him 
the  power,  i^  he  gets  them,  to  prov'de 
safety  insurance,  which  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent n'^'^d^  This  provides  thai  when 
there  is  a  multilateral  agreement,  if  a 
country  which  has  not  signed  it  wants  to 
move  in  and  violate  it,  the  President  has 
an  opportunity  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  would  be  for  the 
benefit  not  of  cotton  only  but  all  agricul- 
ture 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  is  true  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  have  gone 
through  these  textile  problems  before. 
My  committee  has  studied  them.  As  he 
believes,  I,  too,  think  something  should 
be  done. 

We  also  have  a  problem  with  respect 
to  lumber.  This  is  primarily  a  Cana- 
dian-United States  problem.  Even  if 
the  Congress  can  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems m  respect  to  it,  there  will  remain 
the  7'2-pcrcent  differential. 

Mr  " MUNDT.  That  will  not  be  the 
case  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  and 
other  Senators  have  offered  it.  The 
Pre.sident  then  would  have  the  authority 
to  say  to  Canada,  -Look,  if  you  are  going 
to  devalue  your  currency  we  will  increase 
the  tariff  to  compensate  for  such  action." 
It  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
railroad  rates. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  quotas 
would  be  better  than  tariffs.  Would  the 
President  have  authority  in  that  field'' 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  adopted  is  agreea  to,  yes. 
Negotiations  would  not  be  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  tariffs  alone.  Nontariff 
restrictions  could  also  be  considered. 
Tariffs  are  outmoded.  They  are  no 
lon':;er  the  principal  consideration. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  in  many  re- 
spects tariffs  are  outmoded. 

Mr   HRUSKA.    They  are  outmoded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  further  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington as  to  how  the  timber  industry 
could  be  helped  by  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment I  suggest  it  could  be  helped  in  this 
way:  The  Mundt  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment would  not  go  into  force  and  effect 
until  one  of  three  things  happened. 

A  similar  agreement  could  be  entered 
into  on  other  agricultural  products. 

Recognizing  that  this  might  take  con- 
siderable time  and  might  be  obstructive 
in  nature,  another  alternative  is  pro- 
vided whereby  the  President  can  make 
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a  bona  fide  attempt  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  and  fail  in  this  attempt. 

The  thii-d  alternative  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  find  that  the  importation  of 
such  commodities  is  not  causing  serious 
injury  to  domestic  producers. 

This  is  not  an  oastnactive  proposal. 
It  is  constitictive.  We  want  to  provide 
the  other  sectors  of  .agriculture  with  the 
same  benefits  the  proiX)sed  bill  would 
give  to  one  particular  indastry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Timber  would  be 
within  the  category  of  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  W»;  spell  that  out  in 
the  amendment,  which  includes  "timber 
and  timber  products  "  We  do  not  rely 
on  an  indefinite  defnition.  but  spell  it 
out  specifically. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  .iias  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Ha.',  my  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  has  expired.  The  Senator 
has  40  minutes  remaining.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Narlh  Carolina  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Since  I  have  more 
time.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  did  not  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  on  his  time,  if  he 
is  short  of  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Fo  •  a  brief  question  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  T\e  point  we  may  be 
overlooking  is  that  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry already  has  an  agreement  with 
90  percent  of  th?  textile-producing 
people  of  the  world.  The  10  percent, 
which  no  one  thouKht  was  even  worth 
negotiating  with,  can  wreck  the  whole 
U program.  Egypt  was  not  shipping  any 
yarn  until  the  last  year,  and  neither  was 
Israel.  Israel  is  new  becoming  an  ex- 
porter. The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  Formosa.  The  United  States  has 
been  exporting  cotton  to  Formosa  in 
order  to  clothe  the  soldiers  there,  yet 
now  Formosa  is  shipping  cotton  to  this 
country. 

Our  competitors  get  cotton  at  8' 2 
cents  a  pound  less  than  we  do.  A  lot 
of  it  comes  under  Public  Law  480. 
What  we  are  attem oting  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  10  peicent  shall  not  wreck 
the  agreements  which  have  been  made. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  A.s  I  said  earUer,  I  can 
understand  why  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  wish  to  insure  success  of  the 
program,  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I 
point  out  that  whit  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said  demonstrates  the 
great  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  respect  to  the  other  agricul- 
tural areas. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  dairymen 
and  the  poultry  people,  because  of  a 
succession  of  activities  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  I  point 


out,  the  cotton  textile  industry  already 
enjoys  an  advantage  and  a  privilege 
which  is  not  available  to  others,  because 
the  President,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  gotten  busy  and  have  negotiated 
agreements  multilaterally  for  the  tex- 
tile indu.stry,  which  they  have  not  done 
for  the  other  farm  industries.  That  is 
one  difficulty. 

Now  the  textile  industry  is  asking  the 
Congress  to  pyramid  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  textile  industry,  by  saying, 
"In  addition  to  that  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, the  advantage  of  receiving  this 
kind  of  service  and  getting  a  multilateral 
agreement,  we  now  ask  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  special  bill ' — that  is,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate — "which  will  keep  out 
the  10  percent  of  imports  from  those 
countries  who  are  on  the  fringes,  who  did 
not  sign  the  voluntary  agreement." 

As  I  have  said,  I  can  understand  that 
desire,  but  it  magnifies  the  problem. 
The  textile  industry  is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  pyramid  its  special  privileges. 
The  industry  had  one  privilege,  and  it 
would  like  to  have  another.  The  cotton 
industry  would  tell  the  other  sectors  of 
agriculture,  "Sit  out  in  the  anteroom; 
we  will  get  to  you  some  time." 

Other  agricultural  industries  would 
like  to  have  some  consideration  now. 
They  do  not  want  to  stop  the  textile 
program.  They  are  for  it.  I  shall  be 
for  it.  I  hope  my  associates  in  this 
legislative  effort  will  also  vote  for  it. 
This  is  probably  the  only  opportunity, 
however,  the  Senate  will  have  to  co 
.something  effective  for  other  suffering 
segments  of  our  agricultural  and  timber 
economy. 

We  who  sponsor  the  amendment  modi- 
fied it,  aft.er  listening  to  the  arguments 
yesterday,  in  a  desire  to  be  helpful  and 
in  an  effort  to  be  compliant  and  con- 
ciliatory, in  the  hope  that  there  would 
not  be  a  "dog  in  the  manger"  position 
supported  by  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  if  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  great 
areas  which  is  now  being  damaged, 
which  has  been  damaged  in  the  past  2 
or  3  years,  is  the  area  which  produces 
sheep  and  lambs,  because  of  the  importa- 
tion of  lambs  from  various  other  coun- 
tries? 

I  well  recall  that  more  than  2  years 
ago  the  lamb  and  sheep  people  made 
an  application  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  peril  point  clause  of  the  tariff 
laws.  They  were  totally  unable  to  get 
any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  irreparably  damaged,  that 
prices  were  being  deflated.  Those  prices 
are  reflected  in  today's  lamb  market  and 
sheep  market  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  that  part 
of  the  country  where  sheep  and  lambs 
represent  a  critical  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  bear  the  brunt  of  being 
left  out  of  agreements  such  as  the  one 
which  has  been  negotiated  in  respect  to 
cotton. 


Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado asked  me  a  question,  and  I  should 
like  to  answer. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  As  is  well 
known  to  this  body  and  to  the  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  am  sure,  the  sit- 
uation in  respect  to  the  importation  of 
wool  got  so  bad  that  there  was  great 
damage  to  the  textile  industry.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  pointed  out. 
one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  folded  up. 
and  perhaps  others  have  done  the  same. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  wool  got 
so  bad  that,  for  many  years  before  the 
situation  became  serious  with  respect  to 
cotton,  the  wool  people  came  to  the 
Congress  asking  for  the  sanie  kind  of 
tariff  protection  consideration  and  the 
same  kind  of  results  which  are  now 
asked  to  be  given  to  the  cotton  people. 
It  was  then  said.  "No.  you  cant  exclude 
foreign  wool  imports,  because  we  need 
them  for  peaceful  negotiations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  our 
good-neighbor  ix)licy.  '  Therefore,  the 
Congress  passed  a  special  National 
Wool  Act,  so  that  the  taxpayers  now 
have  to  pay  for  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  protective  tariff  from  the  standpoint 
of  protecting  the  wool  industry. 

The  tariff  protection  was  not  pro- 
vided for  the  wool  industry;  yet  it  is 
sought  to  be  done  for  the  cotton  indus- 
try-. 

Tariff  protection  is  not  provided  now 
with  respect  to  the  frozen  carcasses 
which  are  coming  in  from  New  Zealand 
and  from  Australia,  flooding  the  market 
and  cutting  down  prices. 

All  we  ask  our  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  this  argument  to  do  is  to 
give  us  an  opjxjrtunity  now,  when  they 
are  doing  something  good  for  cotton  to 
include  the  other  suffering  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  ask  them  not  to  hurt  us,  but 
to  help  us  while  they  are  helping  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  observe  on  page  3 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
of  the  other  body  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  textiles  in  1960  amounted  to 
6  percent  of  the  consumption  In  the  50 
States.  We  should  consider  what  the 
percentage  of  imports  is  in  the  field  in- 
quired about  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Wool? 

Mr.   HRUSKA.     Lambs   and  mutton. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  1959  imports  of 
lamb  and  mutton  from  other  countries 
were  14.4  percent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion. In  1960  imports  were  11.5  per- 
cent, and  in  1961  they  were  12.1  percent. 
Those  imports  were  approximately  twice 
as  much  as  the  imports  of  cotton  and 
cotton  textiles. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Seiiator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  thank  him  for  that  in- 
formation. 

I  should  like  to  address  another  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
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While  the  measure  primarily  affects 
agricultural  products,  I  would  feel  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  point  out  at  this  time 
that  in  the  field  of  mining  our  country 
has  been  as  derelict  in  protecting  our 
industry.  That  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  nroducers  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  the  peril  point 
clause  or  the  escape  clause  of  the  tariff 
laws.  They  have  been  repeatedly  denied 
substantial  relief  in  that  area. 

For  example,  today  the  combined  price 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  this  country  is  ap- 
proximately 20  cents.  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  the  present  quotations,  but  I 
cannot  find  them.  Lead  and  zinc  cannot 
be  produced  in  this  country  for  less  than 
30  cents.  Yet  one  lead  and  zinc  industry 
in  Colorado  has  been  closed  down  and 
is  a  dead  industry  because  of  a  failure 
to  act.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  asked 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  act  in  the 
broad  general  area  with  relation  to  re- 
ciprocal trade  negotiations.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  pointed  out  very  well 
the  other  day  in  his  remarks  that  the 
present  measure  Is  the  first  step  away 
from  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we  have 
not  even  yet  enacted,  but  which  the 
President  has  requested.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  question  we  are 
considering  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural products  will  also  recur  again  and 
again,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
mining  industry? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  Of  course,  we  are 
talking  about  agricultural  products  and 
not  the  mining  industry.  We  wonder  if 
there  is  any  validity  to  the  blunt  charge 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas!  that  this  committee  tex- 
tile protective  proposal  was  a  part  of  a 
tradeoff  program.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  charged 
that  votes  from  the  textile  industry  are 
being  traded  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  tariff  propo-sals  in  order  to 
give  a  pyramiding  of  privilege  and  con- 
cession in  return  for  promises  that  Sen- 
ators will  vote  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram on  tariffs  generally  and  take  away 
from  Congress  for  all  time  hereafter 
control  over  tariff  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  that  statement  or  not.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
was  made  by  a  highly  reputable  distin- 
guished member  of  the  majority  party, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas!,  who  is  in  'on  the  know" 
on  a  great  many  things.  The  truth  of 
that  charge  will  be  documented  or  re- 
futed in  the  voting  record  of  the  Senate 
when  we  read  first  the  rollcall  today  and 
then  the  rollcall  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  from  now,  when  the  President's 
tariff  proposal  is  before  us.  Anyone  with 
a  lead  pencil  and  a  pair  of  bifocal  glasses, 
with  the  two  Congressional  Records  be- 
fore him  at  that  time  will  know  whether 
the  trade  was  made  Oi  not  and  who  made 
it.  because  the  fact  will  be  recorded  for 
all  time  to  come.  If  such  a  trade  was 
made,  of  course,  the  lead  and  zinc  people 
will  be  hurt,  as  will  many  others. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  there  has  been  any 
trading  of  votes,  the  word  has  not  yet 
reached  me.  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  it. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  merely  repeated 
the  accusation  made  by  a  Democratic 
colleague  of  the  Senator.  I  was  surprised 
to  read  it.  I  am  deeply  disappointed. 
I  shall  look  at  the  Congression.\l  Record 
for  verification  or  refutation  when  the 
votes  on  these  proposals  are  eventually 
recorded. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  statement  was  in  the  Record. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  made 
such  a  statement.  As  I  said  before,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  proposes. 
He  and  I  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  have 
fought  for  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
We  know  of  the  needs  of  that  industry. 
They  need  all  the  help  they  can  pet. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  know  that  while  lamb  was 
being  imported  into  our  country,  the 
Government  was  also  buying  lamb  and 
stockpiling  it.  I  know  that  such  action 
was  wrong,  and  have  said  so. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  identical  thing  is 
being  done  now  with  respect  to  dairy 
products.  The  Government  Is  purchas- 
Im  dairy  products  and  stockpiling  them 
Mr,  JORDAN.  I  think  it  Is  perfectly 
.silly.  One  of  the  first  statements  that 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  wu.s 
v/ith  reference  to  textiles,  I  said  that 
the  Government  .should  enter  Into  a 
quota  sy.stem,  not  only  in  re.»ipect  to 
textiles,  but  also  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
every  other  commodity  whose  need  is 
filled  in  this  country.  In  my  opinion, 
quotas  are  the  only  final  remedy.  The 
remedy  is  not  tariffs.  An  equitable  tariff 
cannot  be  established  on  any  commodity 
today.  For  example,  textile  workers  in 
Portugal  receive  about  9  or  10  cents  an 
hour.  That  is  their  wage  scale.  Workers 
in  Hong  Kong  receive  even  less  than  that 
amount.  The  wage  in  Japan  is  about  2n 
cents  an  hour,  in  England  60  cents,  and 
in  France  and  Belgium  about  GO  cents. 
We  cannot  establish  a  tariff  that  would 
be  equitable  everywhere.  It  would  be 
impossible.  The  final  remedy,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  the  establishment  of 
quotas  on  all  the  commodities  needing 
them.  More  of  those  commodities  can- 
not be  brought  into  our  country,  for  wc 
cannot  absorb  them.  Our  industry  can- 
not live  under  the  pressure, 

The_proposal  is  a  voluntai-j-  thing.  I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  indu."^try  named 
in  the  amendment.  I  think  too  much 
of  the  Senators  who  are  interested,  and 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what  they 
are  trying  to  do, 

Mr,  MUNDT,  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said  with  reference  to  han- 
dling imports  by  establishing  higher 
tariffs.  I  recognize  the  validity  of  his 
argument  that  quotas  work  more  effec- 
tively. As  a  friend  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally, I  recognize  that  the  Senator  has 
worked  with  us  on  these  problems.  I  do 
not  quite  buy  the  concept  that  we  can- 
not keep  out  the  cheap  loin-cloth-pro- 
duced competitive  products  with  tariffs. 
If  one  would  take  a  pencil  and  multiply 
fast  enough,  he  would  see  that  we  could 
make  the  tariff  high  enough  to  do  the 
job.  We  might  have  to  get  it  up  to  a 
200-percent  tariff,  a  500-percent  tariff, 
or  a  thousand -percent  tariff.     As  coun- 


tries reduce  the  value  of  their  currency 
by  rigging  it,  we  must  increase  tariffs. 
Of  course,  quotas  would  be  an  easier  way 
to  achieve  the  objective.  I  appreciate 
the  expression  of  sympathy  by  the  dis- 
tin<.:uished  Senator,  but  there  i.3  the  ques- 
tion of  timing.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  question  whether  we  shall  do  some- 
thint?  when  we  have  the  opportunity,  or 
indefinitely  delay  action  to  an  unknown 
time,  which  perhaps  will  never  arrive. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  commend  him 
the  action  being  taken. 

It  never  made  sense  to  me  to  import 
some  commodity  that  we  already  had 
in  great  abundance  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly a  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  a  Government  program 
to  help  an  industry,  a  farmer,  or  some 
other  segment  of  our  economy.  To  pile 
up  surpluses  of  the  kind  we  have  and 
at  the  .same  time  to  Import  the  same 
commodities  never  has  made  sen.se  to 
me. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  when  we  passed 
the  Soli  Bank  Act  I  thought  the  pro- 
I)o.sed  progiam  might  be  helpful  In  cur- 
tailing .surplu.ses  I  thought  If  we  kept 
on  Importing  farm  products  without 
liniit.  the  program  would  do  no  good 
whatever  Senators  will  recall  that  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Soil  Bank.  The  amend- 
ment was  simple  It  would  limit  the 
importation  of  any  commodity  in  sur- 
plus to  the  average  of  the  previous  3- 
ycar  period  The  amendment  included 
al'.o  byproducts  of  any  farm  commodity 
such  as  cotton.  The  textile  producers 
became  interested  in  it.  The  amend- 
ment lost,  but  only  by  1  or  2  votes. 

Now  we  have  an  even  worse  problem 
in  the  Midwest.  Lambs  are  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  price  has  been  ruined. 
Sheep  producers  have  not  been  making 
money.  Most  of  them  are  losing  money. 
I  believe  the  sheep  population  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  lowest  point  in 
our  history,  even  though  there  is  a  wool 
price  support  program.  So  the  problem 
IS  very  serious  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  be  solved  unless  Congress  itself 
solves  It  I  do  not  think  we  can  depend 
on  the  Tariff  Commission  to  do  it  for 
us.  nor  can  we  depend  on  delegating  our 
authority  to  some  other  body  that  is 
more  internationally  minded  than  do- 
mestically minded. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

In  conclusion,  the  facts  are  pretty 
clear  In  the  United  States  we  are  im- 
porting large  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Wc  wrestle  around  the  difficulties 
involved.  Scandals  have  grown  out  of 
the  maladministration  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  Our  get-ri^h- 
quick  Wallingfords  are  operating  in  the 
Sol  Estes  ca.se  in  Texas.  That  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
serious  surplus  farm  problem,  which  to 
a  great  extent,  and  possibly  in  total,  we 
are  importing  from  abroad,  by  bringing 
i'\  competitive  products  while  asking 
farmers  in  this  country  to  reduce  their 
production. 
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Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  We  can 
at  least  try  to  establish  some  kind  of 
protective  mechanism  against  the  im- 
portation of  farm  products  instead  of 
only  the  importation  of  cotton.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  }-ield  the  floor. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ;o  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  26  minutes  remaining, 

Mr,  MUNDT,  I  am  happy  to  yield,  if 
the  Senator  obtains  the  necessary  time 
from  his  side  of  th(  aisle. 

Mr,  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
from  the  time  aval  able  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senatoi  indicate  what  efforts, 
if  any,  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
livestock  operators  to  have  steps  taken 
similar  to  tho.se  that  have  been  taken  In 
the  field  of  textiles  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  [  would  be  happy  to 
relate  them,  but  the  Senator's  28  min- 
utes would  expire  before  I  even  had  a 
chance  to  start  We  have  been  dealing 
with  this  problem  for  a  long  time.  It 
has  been  taken  up  with  all  the  big  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  National  Beef 
A.ssoclation  and  the  Sheep  and  Lamb 
Producers  Association.  They  have  been 
Interceding  over  the  years  with  every 
available  authority,  including  the  White 
House,  especially  on  the  importation  of 
frozen  carcasses.  They  are  constantly 
being  told  that  it  is  not  a  serious  prob- 
lem.   But  it  is  a  vory  serious  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  So  far  as  livestock 
is  concerned,  wit.'iout  any  reference  to 
lambs,  about  whicn  I  know  very  little 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Lambs  are  included  in 
livestock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Fiom  the  standpoint 
of  the  producers  of  beef,  the  president 
of  the  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
lives  in  my  State.  I  brought  him  before 
the  committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakcta  is  a  member,  and  I 
presented  the  president  of  that  associa- 
tion to  the  committee.  He  happens  to 
be  a  long-time,  intimate  friend  of  mine. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
while  he  was  in  i  he  city.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  word  about  any  effort  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  producers  of  beef 
to  set  up  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  set  up  with  refer- 
ence to  textiles.  I  am  willing  to  help  in 
establishing  such  an  arrangement.  But 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  krow  of  no  effort  in  even 
the  slightest  degree  that  has  been  made 
in  that  regard. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  effect,  would  nullify 
the  only  effort  that  has  been  made  over 
a  period  of  year;,  because  it  would  not 
allow  some  relief  to  be  given — and  I 
think  it  would  be  real  relief — to  an  in- 
dustry which  has  felt  the  greatest  impact 
from  importations  from  sources  where 
we  ourselves  have  furnished  the  mills 
and  have  furnislied  the  low-priced  cot- 
ton, textiles  of  various  classes  have  been 
poured  back  into  this  country. 


Incidentally,  the  6  percent  does  not 
indicate  the  critical  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem in  respect  to  certain  classifications 
of  textiles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  must  recognize  that  the 
cattle  raisers  have  made  no  effort  at  all 
in  this  field.  In  effect,  they  are  holding 
up  their  brethren  in  the  textile  field  and 
in  the  cotton  field  by  the  effort  they  are 
making.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  re- 
consider his  situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  must  expand  his  definition 
of  livestock  a  httle,  because  I  am  talking 
about  sheep,  and  he  is  talking  about  cat- 
tle. I  have  gone  to  the  national  asso- 
ciations with  this  problem.  I  did  not  do 
so  currently,  but  over  the  past  decades 
I  have  done  so  because  they  have  suf- 
fered seriously.  We  have  made  great 
efforts  in  the  past.  The  current  effort 
with  resard  to  livestock  is  being  made 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
lamb  industry. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
that  lambs  are  included  in  the  livestock 
definition.  The  Senator  apparently  feels 
that  the  livestock  Industry  does  not  need 
relief  because  the  cattlemen  have  not 
a.sked  for  It  recently. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  have  been  speak- 
ing about  the  producers  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  which  is  stated  in  the  Sena- 
tor s  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  group 
that  I  was  talking  about.  He  also  re- 
fers to  pork  and  pork  products.  I  have 
yet  to  be  approached  for  the  first  time 
on  this  question  by  any  pork  producers. 
I  am  not  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  with  respect  to  lambs,  because 
lambs  are  not  produced  in  our  State. 
I  have  not  been  approached  by  anyone 
in  the  lamb  industry,  either.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  very  little  occasion  for 
them  to  approach  me;  they  would  no 
doubt  approach  Senators  from  the  States 
that  produce  lambs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  be  included  among  Senators  who 
have  been  approached  by  representa- 
tives of  the  lamb  industry.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  introduce  some  of  those  people  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  one  has  worked 
harder  for  giving  preferred  status  under 
the  price-support  program  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  sheep  and  lamb  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  behalf  of  special  tariff  grants 
on  tariffs  collected  on  wool  imported 
from  abroad,  to  subsidize  the  production 
of  sheep  and  products  of  that  kind  in 
that  field. 

I  am  just  as  willing  to  go  all  out  in 
the  matter  before  us  now.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  on  sound  ground  in 
insisting  that  this  be  done  in  the  way 
it  is  proposed  to  be  done.  These  people 
have  worked  for  years  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  has  supported  this 
effort  in  committee.  He  was  a  member 
of  my  subcommittee.  He  did  not  oppose 
the  granting  of  special  funds  to  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  textile  in- 
dustry; to  the  contrary,  he  supported  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Precisely. 


Mr.  HOLI.AND.  Therefore  I  cannot 
understand  the  Senator's  position  now 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  never  suspected  that 
the  result  would  be  the  exclusion  of 
everything  but  cotton  textiles.  Even  so, 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill.  While  it  may  be 
a  selfish  step,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  it 
will  come  back  to  plague  us.  We  cannot 
do  something  like  this  for  one  segment 
of  agriculture  and  not  for  the  rest  of  the 
farming  community.  However,  I  will  vote 
for  it.  because  these  producers  of  cotton 
and  the  textile  mills  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  that  he  will  support 
the  bill.  I  hope  he  will  vote  for  it  after 
his  amendment  has  been  rejected,  be- 
cause his  amendment  would  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
in  the  bill  to  allow  some  force  and  effect 
'to  be  given  to  certain  agreements,  one 
a  temporary  agreement,  and  the  other  a 
more  permanent  agreement  for  5  years, 
which  will  begin  to  run  in  the  fall.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  both  agreements. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  fear  the  Senator  Is 
not  reading  the  right  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  original  amend- 
ment has  been  modified.  Now,  the 
amendment  Identified  as  "5-16-62— C' 
has  some  additional  alternatives  Included 
in  It.  It  originally  provided  that  the 
textile  agreement  would  not  go  into  force 
and  effect  until  agreement*  were  ef- 
fected with  respect  to  other  commodities 
However,  two  other  alternatives  have 
been  added;  namely,  in  the  event  that 
the  President  makes  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
negotiate  similar  agreements  as  to  other 
commodities,  and  fails  therein,  or  sec- 
ondly if  he  finds  that  a  commodity  is  not 
being  imported  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers.  It 
is  not  obstructive  in  any  way.  or  puni- 
tive. It  empowers  the  President,  under 
section  204.  where  he  gets  this  absolute 
power,  to  give  as  much  consideration 
and  solicitude  to  other  sectors  of  agricul- 
ture as  he  does  to  cotton. 

It  is  said  that  the  other  sectors  of  agri- 
culture have  not  expended  as  many  ef- 
forts as  have  the  people  in  the  cotton 
field.  That  is  probably  true.  However, 
they  cannot  come  here.  That  is  not 
where  the  power  resides.  The  power 
resides  in  the  White  House.  Does  that 
mean  that  when  the  President  is  vested 
with  unrestricted  power,  which  he  pos- 
sesses under  section  204.  or  which  he  is 
seeking  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  he  has  the  right  to  say,  "I  now 
have  this  power.  The  only  way  I  will 
exert  it  on  behalf  of  any  sector  of  Amer- 
ican industry  is  to  have  interested  par- 
ties build  up  a  terrific  reservoir  of  pres- 
sure of  a  political  nature  and  have  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  White  House  to  presenc 
their  petition.  Then  I  will  say.  'Yes:  I 
will  give  that  relief,  because  you  have 
sh'  n  up  here  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
get  it.  However,  there  is  a  little  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  for  which 
I  seek  approval,  I  will  use  some  of  this 
power  you  have  previously  given  me  if 
you  on  your  part  will  vote  this  way  or 
that  way  on  a  legislative  measure  which 
I  desire.'  " 
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That  was  stated  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  yesterday.  If  that  is  true 
I  wonder  if  that  is  what  we  are  facing 
if  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  to  be  passed.  I  do  not  conceive 
of  section  204  as  representing  a  situation 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  go  as 
supplicants  to  the  White  House  and  say, 
'Mr.  President,  there  are  X  numbers  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  here; 
please  give  us  relief,"  and  have  him  close 
his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  the  situation,  of 
which  he  Is  fully  aware  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  not  draw  attention 
to  the  diflflculties  of  American  agricul- 
ture. One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
its  prosperity  and  stability  is  the  import 
picture.  The  President  has  been  given 
unrestricted  and  unlimited  power. 
Shall  he  use  it  in  response  to  political 
pressures,  or  on  the  basis  of  merits  of 
situations  as  he  knows  of  them  through 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

The  purpose  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President 
to  a  serious  condition  and  ask  him,  "Will 
you  not  make  the  same  amount  of  effort 
in  the  other  fields  that  you  did  in  the  case 
of  cotton?" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  these  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
was  conversant  with  that  fact  before  the 
Senator  raised  the  point.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  meet  the  situation 
at  all,  because  they  would  hold,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  agreement  now  in  force 
could  not  be  supplemented  by  quotas 
against  certain  nations  until  after  some 
time  had  elapsed.  Who  would  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  the  President  had 
exerted  bona  fide  efforts  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  respect  to  certain  com- 
modities? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     The  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  respect  to  live- 
stock. I  have  not  heard  the  first  word  in 
connection  with  bc^f  and  beef  products, 
and  whether  any  effort  has  been  made  in 
that  connection.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  represents,  in  part,  a  large 
beef-producing  State,  has  not  heard  a 
word  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hi'^USKA.  Only  2  years  ago  the 
beef  producers  submitted  two  petitions 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  revised 
the  first  one  and  submitted  another. 
Prelimmary  hearings  were  held,  and  out 
of  hand  they  were  turned  down.  Simi- 
larly the  lamb  and  sheep  industry  went 
before  the  Commission.  Testimony  was 
presented  under  the  peril-point  clause. 
They,  too,  were  rejected  virtually  out  of 
hand  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility 
of  submitting  proof  under  the  peril-point 
clause  which  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
their  burden  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  inform  the 
Chair  whose  time  is  being  used  now? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  charged  to  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding 
was  that  I  had  been  yielded  time  by  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina.     If  that 
is  not  the  case,  I  regret  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  has  13 
minutes  remaining:  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  26  minutes  left. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senatoi-  from  Nebra.ska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  preliminary  summary,  yesterday  and 
today  we  were  confronted  with  a  curious 
spectacle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A 
large  number  of  liberal  trade  advocates, 
advocates  of  free  trade,  and  trade  ex- 
pansion, have  been  contending  for  the 
pa.<^sage  of  the  mast  hiuhly  protectioni-st 
measure  that  has  been  before  the  Senate 
during  my  service  in  Consre.ss.  It  out- 
McKinleys  McKinley.  McKinley  was  an 
old-fashioned  soul.  All  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  the  question  of  high  tariffs 
to  implement  his  efforts  in  the  field  of 
imports.  Now  we  are  considering  the 
case  of  cotton  imports.  We  find,  first, 
that  the  Government  subsidy  being  paid 
to  exporters  of  cotton  is  8 '2  cents  a 
pound.  Then  we  find  that  arrangement 
supplemented  by  an  acrrcement  among 
19  nations,  of  which  this  country  is  1, 
to  limit  imports,  an  international  cartel 
in  violation  of  the  very  essence  of  free 
trade  and  antitrust  principles. 

Now  in  H.R.  10788  we  come  to  a  fur- 
ther proposal,  namely,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent more  power,  so  that  he  can  limit 
imports  and  even  prohibit  them  from 
nonagreement  countries. 

Of  course,  H  R.  10788  is  a  far  cry  from 
free-trade  doctrine — as  far  as  a  cry  can 
be  from  that  kind  of  doctrine — because 
it  is  based  upon  an  international  cartel 
which  is  very  severe  and  restrictive  in- 
deed. 

Section  204  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  negotiate  agreements  such  as 
the  19-nation  agreement:  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  Whether  that  is  wise 
or  not  is  beside  the  point;  the  pow'r  was 
exercised. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  objective 
of  the  Mundt  amendment  is  to  obtain 
from  the  President  the  same  grace,  the 
same  compassion,  and  the  same  solici- 
tude for  other  agricultural  products  as 
he  extended  to  cotton  and  its  related  in- 
dustries. The  Mundt  amendment  is  not 
an  obstructive  or  punitive  measure;  it  is 
a  measure  which  gives  the  President 
three  alternatives  before  the  cotton  tex- 
tile agreement  can  be  adopted.  One 
alternative  is  that  the  President  negoti- 
ate similar  acroements.  and  in  like 
manner,  as  to  other  commodities.  Or  if 
he  makes  a  bona  fide  effort,  an  effort  in 
good  faith,  to  make  such  agreements,  but 
fails,  then  he  can  proceed  to  execute  the 
cotton  textile  agreement.  Or  if  he 
makes  a  finding  that  the  imports  of  such 
commodities  as  are  named  in  the  Mundt 
amendment  do  not  seriously  affect  do- 
mestic producers,  he  may  put  the  cotton 
textile  agreement  into  force.  Those  al- 
ternatives are  added  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  President  some  leeway  and 
with  that  thought  in  mind. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  un- 
der the  voluntary  agreement  to  termi- 
nate the  debate  at  2:30  o'clock.  I  believe 
there  are  one  or  two  Senators  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  and  perhaps  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
who  are  not  aware  of  that.  I  suggest 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side.  If  that  be  a'.;rreable,  I  .sug- 
gest the  ab.'ience  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimoas  con.scnt,  all  drbate  i:;  to  bo 
terminated  at  2:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  would  not 
be  chargf'd  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  quorum  call  would  have  to 
be  divid<  d  r qually. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  be  all  right. 
We  understand  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
could  consume  all  the  remaining  time. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suggest  a  quorum  call 
of  3  or  4  minutes,  to  give  warning  to 
Senators  in  their  offices;  then  the  quo- 
rum call  could  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  How  would  the  time 
for  tlie  quoriun  call  be  charged? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
vote  will  come  at  2:30  o'clock;  there- 
fore, the  time  for  a  quorum  call  would 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Does  the  Senator  from 
South   Dakota   suggest   that   2   minutes 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  quorum  call? 
Mr.  MUNTJT.    Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  objeet  to  a  quorum  call  which  would 
continue  for  2  minutes  and  then  be 
called  off,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  of  my  5  minutes  remains? 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  point  is  made  by  some  Senators 
that  some  sectors  of  agriculture  other 
than  the  cotton  industry  have  not  made 
diligent  effort  to  obtain  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  cotton  industry 
is  no-v  getting.  This  point  should  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  un- 
der section  204,  under  which  this  power 
was  exercised  by  the  President,  no  guide- 
lines or  procedures  of  any  kind  are  pre- 
scribed. Unrestricted,  unlimited  power 
IS  granted  to  the  President.  Any  power 
exercised  under  that  section  is  exercised 
only  according  to  the  conscience  of  the 
President.  Any  request  for  cxerci.se  of 
his  power  thereunder  must  be  addressed 
to  him. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  fact  that  commodities  other 
than  cotton  are  in  dire  straits;  that  they 
need  attention:  and  that  the  same  efforts 
should  be  exerted  in  their  behalf  under 
section  204  as  we  have  witnessed  in  re- 
spect to  cotton. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  that 
this  measure  is  not  a  political  football. 
On  the  score  that  it  is  not  a  partisan 
football.  I  suppose  that  statement  Is  true, 
because  the  cotton  Industry  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  have  no  regard  for  political 
or  State  lines.  However,  the  only  rea- 
son why  cotton  has  received  the  pre- 
ferred treatment  it  has  received  is  that 
there  has  been  joint  political  action. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas)  put  it  this  way 
yesterday : 

What  we  face  In  the  Senate  i.s  that  the 
textile  group  is  a  %ery  powerful  group,  cen- 
tered not  only  In  New  England  and  the 
Middle  SUtes.  but  also  In  the  Southern 
States.  In  a  very  genteel  fashion  they  have 
held  a  pLstol  at  the  head  of  the  President 
and  said,  "There  will  be  no  trade  expansion 
bill  unless  you  Uike  care  of  cotton  and 
wool."  I  .-iuppose  that  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, and  under  that  pressure  the  p<xjr 
man  could  not  hold  out. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is  in  that 
regard,  becau.se  what  I  have  just  read 
is  not  my  language. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  thincs  like  that 
did  not  happen  and  are  not  a  fact. 

But  if  Congress  is  to  provide  unre- 
stricted Presidential  power  and  if  it  is 
to  be  exercised  only  if  political  pressure 
from  the  Congress  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  President,  and  that  onl.v  then 
will  he  exercise  that  power,  and  that  then 
there  will  be  a  quid  pro  quo.  then  we 
shall  be  in  a  bad  situation,  indeed;  be- 
cause then  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 
as  reposed  in  the  President,  will  be  ex- 
ercised, not  on  the  basis  of  merit,  not  on 
basis  of  the  needs  and  the  distress  of  the 
various  segments  of  agriculture,  but  only 
in  response  to  political  pressure. 

Again  I  raise  this  question:  If  the  Sen- 
ate passes  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  which  contains  provisions  grant- 
ing the  President  much  power,  and  if 
thereafter  there  prevails  the  concept 
that  such  power  will  be  used  only  in  re- 
sponse to  political  pressures  generated 
from  the  Congress,  then  the  only  advan- 
tage of  such  a  bill  will  be  that  the  log- 
rolling which  heretofore  has  occurred 
on  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  House  on 
an  item-by-item  tariff  bill  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Congress  to  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  would  not  be  of  bene- 
fit; in  fact,  it  would  be  of  great  detri- 
ment to  the  national  interest. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  because  it  is 
not  punitive,  but  helpful.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  call  attention  to  this  problem  and 
to  provide  for  three  alternatives  before 
the  cotton-textile  agreement  will  go  into 
effect.  Certainly  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JORDAN.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  our  domestic 
textile  industry  is  faced  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  study  by  the  Special 
Textile  Study  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. The  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton! .  I  may  say 
that  both  Senator  Pastore  and  Senator 
Cotton,  as  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, have  rendered  magnificent  service  to 
our  country. 

Our  subcommittee  has  issued  reports 
in  1959.  in  1961.  and  again  this  year.  It 
became  evident  to  anyone  who  took  the 
time  to  study  our  reports  that  the  domes- 
tic textile  situation  was  deteriorating 
rapidly,  and  that  unless  some  definite 
remedial  steps  were  taken,  the  domestic 
textile  industry  was  in  danger  of  virtual 
collaiJse. 

I  may  say  that  the  evidence  adduced 
during  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Special  Textile  Study  Subcommittee 
showed  that  textiles  rank  second  only  to 
steel,  as  reaards  the  national  defense. 
So  the  textile  industry  is  an  essential  one, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  that 
segment  of  our  economy,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  defense 
and  the  very  survival  of  our  Nation. 

The  studies  revealed  that  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II  through  1961.  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  in  the  textile 
industry  had  decreased  drastically. 
There  was  a  lo.-^^s  of  more  than  268.430 
jobs.  More  than  926  textile  mills  were 
forced  to  close  their  doors  during  the 
same  period. 

Definite  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  Special  Textile  Subcommittee,  but 
these  were  only  partially  implemented. 
The  supplemental  reports  filed  subse- 
quent to  the  initial  report  of  1959  pro- 
vide clear  evidence  that  the  situation  is 
growing  worse,  rather  than  better,  as 
time  passes. 

The  long-term  textile  agreement  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  19  participat- 
ing nations  in  Geneva  will,  if  signed, 
provide  the  tools  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give  relief  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  19  nations  participating 
there  produce  about  90  percent  of  the 
world's  total  textile  manufactures. 
However,  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol imports  from  nonparticipating  na- 
tions. It  is  for  that  purpose  that  the 
pending  bill  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  a  practical  matter  it 
would  nullify  what  was  striven  for  in 
Geneva.  Although  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  some  relief  must  be  had  in 
the  areas  covered  by  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, certainly  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
penalize  the  textile  industry  by  postpon- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  until  such  time  as  similar 
agreements  in  regard  to  the  several  areas 
mentioned  in  the  amendment  had  been 


negotiated  or  begun  with  other  countries. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  I  must  vote  against  the  Mundt 
amendment. 

However,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Mundt  amendment;  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt  1.  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr,  HruskaI  .  and  other  Senators 
in  .seeking  to  have  protection  provided 
under  .section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  for  the  segments  of  our  economy 
which  are  covered  by  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  yield  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr,  JORDAN.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina:  and  now  I 
yield  with  pleasure  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  long. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  the  very  clear  and 
forthright  statement  he  has  made. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  during  the  past  few  years  on 
the  Special  Textile  Subcommittee.  I 
have  admired  the  steadfastness  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  has 
worked  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
textile  industry.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
wlio  knows  him  has  full  confidence  in 
his  a.ssurance  that  he — like  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire — stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  our  friends  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  they  have;  that  there 
will  be  no  idea  of  betraying  their  in- 
tere.sts  for  the  interests  of  the  textile 
industry;  but  that  simply  because  of  the 
peculiarly  desperate  situation  the  tex- 
tile indu.'^try  is  in,  we  are  asking  that 
this  bill  be  passed  without  delay  and 
without  any  mutilating  amendments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
kind  words;  and  I  desire  to  state  that 
in  discussing  the  bill  and  the  Mundt 
amendment  he  has  expressed  my  own 
sentiments  exactly  and  he  is  eminently 
correct  in  the  position  he  takes.  I  cer- 
tainly desire  to  see  relief  granted  for 
the  other  agricultural  fields  which  are  so 
badly  in  need  of  relief. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  subcommittee  that  has  worked 
harder  or  has  been  under  more  able  lead- 
ership than  the  committee  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore] and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton!  have  served  or  one 
that  has  accomplished  more  in  bringing 
its  reports  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  tiie  proper  agencies. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.    I 

yield  myself 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiil 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 

inquiry?    .  ,      ■  ,j    * 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Yes.    I   yield   for 

that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  since  we  entered  into  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  last  evening. 
Does  that  mean  that  all  debate  on  all 
amendments  must  cease  by  2 :  30  for  the 

vote?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  provides  that  debate  on  the 
Mundt  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  shall  close  at  2:30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  the  Chair's  response  to  the 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  direct  the  Chair's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  also  allocates  30  min- 
utes to  the  Miller  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
to  be  after  disposition  of  the  Mundt 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 

vield  myself  3  minutes. 

May  I  ask  the  Chan-  how  much  time 

is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time  there  are  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.    'What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  so-called  Humphrey- 
Morse  substitute  for  the  so-called 
Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  first  vote,  therefore,  will  be  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  myself  last  evening. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 
dered on  that  amendment.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  fundamental  differences 
between  the  Mundt  amendment  and  the 
Humphrey  substitute.  First  of  all,  the 
substitute  provides  that  the  negotiations 
that  have  already  been  had  relating 
to  textiles  shall  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  Mundt  amendment,  despite  the  addi- 
tions of  last  evening,  still  does  not  so 
provide. 

Second, J^ie  Humphrey  substitute  pro- 
vides that  after  the  negotiations  on  tex- 
tiles have  been  completed,  the  "Presi- 
dent shall  negotiate  agreements  with 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  lim- 
iting in  like  manner  the  export  of  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  following  commodities :  beef  and  beef 
products,  pork  and  pork  products,  fresh 
and  frozen  lamb,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  dairy  products,  timber  and  tim- 
ber products." 

But  that  amendment  also  provides 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  vital  function  of 


the  executive  branch,  when  it  says  that 
it  shall  be  done  "when  in  his  judgment 
such  imports  seriously  affect  domestic 
producers." 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  obligation, 
in  light  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
taken  place  thus  far  at  Geneva,  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  textile  matter.  It 
also  appears  to  me  that,  if  there  is  evi- 
dence demonstrating  that  other  com- 
modities are  threatened  with  serious  in- 
jury due  to  imports,  and  if  the  Prc-^ident 

is  so  convinced,  he  should  take  action 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     Tlie     Senator 
used  the  word  "after"  textile  as;reement,s 
have   been   completed.     The   words   are 
"in  addition  to." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  Senate 
in  the  situation  of  interfering  with  what 
are  important  negotations  that  have 
been  undertaken  and  which  are  ready 
to  be  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Senate  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  countries  with  whom  we 
have  been  neccotiating  will  feel  this  is  a 
delayinc;  tactic,  and  we  are  likely  to  lose 
everything  we  have  gained  thus  far. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  any  amendment 
to  this  bill,  but  if  evidence  of  injury  can 
be  shown  to  other  commoditie.s— which, 
by  the  way,  are  numerous,  as  they  affect 
the  State  of  Minnesota— then  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  action  similar  to  that 
taken  under  the  textile  provision.  I 
think  the  proposal  is  fair  and  legitimate 
and  would  protect  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  all  those  products,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  play  havoc  with  those  in- 
terested in  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HIJMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  if  conditions  merit  the  President's 
attention  to  beef  and  beef  products, 
dairy  and  dairy  products,  and  timber 
and  timber  products,  and  so  forth,  be- 
cause the  condition  seriously  affects  do- 
mestic producers,  then  the  President 
shall  consider  for  those  products  the 
same  kind  of  multilateral  agreements  as 
he  has  considered  in  the  case  of  textiles. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  That  is  correct: 
without  interfering  with  all  that  has 
been  done  on  textiles.  Any  further  de- 
lay on  textile  negotiations  is  likely  to 
wreck  the  result  of  negotiations  had  thus 
far. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
good,  warmblooded  American  can  be 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment mentions  only  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  cotton  and  cotton  textiles.  It 
seems  to  me  that  under  the  wording  of 
the  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted  as  a  sub- 


stitute, it  will  rule  out  completely  the 
President's  authority  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments for  wool  and  manmade  fabrics  in 
the  textile  field,  because  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads  leaves  the  matter  completely  open. 
The  Senator  mentions  beef  and  beef 
products,  and  so  forth,  but  he  does  not 
say  a  word  about  textiles  other  than  cot- 
ton textiles, 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  replace  the  Mundt 
amendment.  It  does  not  affect  any 
other  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  textiles  other  than  cotton  tex- 
tiles.^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cause the  Mundt  amendment  relates  to 
cotton  and  cotton  textiles. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minute.'-., 

■What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
just  said  is  precisely  what  is  worryintr 
me.    The  echoes  from  his  words  arc  still 
reverberating     throun:h     the    Chamber, 
that  the  legislative  purpose  of  the  Hum- 
phrey   amendment    is    to    replace    the 
Mundt    amendment.      That    is    exactly 
what  it  would  do,  but  it  would  replace 
It    with   nothing.      It    would    replace    il 
with    a    void.     It    would   leave   it    in    a 
vacuum.    Let  me  read  what  is  in  .-ection 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.    The 
Humphrey    amendment    really   restates 
what   is   in  it.     It  has  been   basic  law 
since  1956.     It  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  governments  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting 
the  export  from  such  countries  and  the 
im.portation   into   the   United   States  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
manufactured  therefrom,  including  tex- 
tile and  textile  products. 

Mr  HUMPHRETif.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  in  my  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  'We  cannot  assume  that 
some  President  would  be  stupid  enough 
to  negotiate  for  some  product  or  indus- 
trv  that  was  not  in  trouble. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
say  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
words  "authorize  to  negotiate"  and  the 
words  "shall  negotiate"?  "Will  the  Sena- 
tor give  me  the  benefit  of  his  legal  opin- 
ion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
old  curse  of  Sisyphus,  whose  task  was 
to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill.  As  the  stone  constantly  rolled 
back,  his  work  was  incessant.  All  the 
Humphrey  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
vide the  curse  of  Sisyphus  with  jet  pro- 
pelled motion  that  makes  it  move  up 
and  down  fast  enough  to  break  the 
sound  barrier.  It  runs  up  the  hill  and 
down  aaain.  All  the  authority  is  taken 
away  when  it  is  provided,  as  an  out  for 
the  President  "when  in  his  judgment 
such  imports  seriously  affect  domestic 
producers."  Those  words  can  be  found 
in  section  204. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  if  he  is  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment,  to  make  it  more  effective. 
I  cannot  change  it.  I  wish  to  make  an 
amendment  to  it,  but  it  would  be  in  the 
third  degree.  "Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  strike  out  everything  after 
the  word  "products"  on  line  10? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  it  is  too  late  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  to  make  that  kind 
of  patchwork  addition  to  my  amendment 
which  the  Senator  made  to  his  amend- 
ment last  night. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  too  late. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
is  before  the  Senate.  The  Senate  can 
vote  on  the  amendment.  It  will  give 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Am  I  correct  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  used  the  long  way  around  to 
say  "no"? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  answer  in  the 
negative  or  in  the  affirmative? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  still  on  the 
Senator's  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  on  my  time.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  answer  in  mono- 
syllables. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  trying  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  it  is  too  late  for  the 
type  of  patchwork  additions  added 
last  evening  to  the  Mundt  amendment, 
which  I  thought  did  Uttle  to  help  the 
amendment  and  might  only  do  some- 
thing to  injure  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  architects  and  the  carpenters  of  the 
Mundt  amendment  patch  up  my  amend- 
ment. 
The  answer  is  "No." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  fMrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair>.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  in 
approximately  one -half  a  minute  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  at  the  appropriate 
time,  when  no  Senator  will  have  been 
shut  off  from  debate,  I  shall  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  Humphrey  substi- 
tute, because  it  would  do  nothing,  and 
would  do  nothing  the  long  way  around, 
much  like  the  manner  in  which  I  got 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  I  asked, 
calling  for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer. 

Madam  President,  I  now  yield  a  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 

Aiken].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  "Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Madam  President,  with- 
out doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  or  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  textile  industry  for 
some   further  protection,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Mundt-Hruska  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  or  not,  I  must  say 
that  after  reading  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment I  find  it  would  give  to  the  dairy 
people,  to  the  livestock  people,  and  to 
the  timber  people  of  this  country  abso- 
lutely no  protection  which  they  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time,  because  it  re- 
lates to  judgment.    I  quote  three  words 
from    the    Humphrey    amendment,    "in 
his  judgment."     It  says  that  the  Pres- 
ident, "in  his  judgment,"  must  find  that 
imports  seriously   affect   domestic   pro- 
ducers. 

In  tlie  judgment  of  the  President  the 
livestock  people,  the  dairy  people,  and 
the  timber  people  do  not  need  any  fur- 
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ther  protection,  or  the  President  would 
have  taken  the  same  stepe  to  protect 
than  that  he  has  taken  to  protect  the 
textile  mdustry.  Tlierefore,  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  is  completely  mean- 
ingless except  as  a  means  of  shunting 
aside  an  amendment  which  would  mean 
something,  whether  one  is  in  favor  of  it 

or  not.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
Senator  yields  time  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
remains.  Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority has  2  minutes,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  demonstrate  some  further 
eloquence  in  respect  to  the  measure, 
since  he  has  such  an  abundance  of  time. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Me  dam  President.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  unless  there  is  some 
other  Senator  on  my  side  who  would 
like  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield 
for  a  quorum  call,  each  side  reserving 
1  minute  to  summarize,  and  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  so 
that  all  Senators  can  hear,  the  request 
is  with  respect  to  a  willingness  to  yield 
back  the  time,  conserving  a  minute  for 
a  concluding  argument  on  each  side. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  2  minutes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  If  no  Senator  wishes 
to  talk,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
repeat  the  same  arguments  over  and 
over  again.  I  am  willing  to  do  that, 
unless  some  Senator  on  either  side  of 
the  argument  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Shall  we  yield 
back  all  the  remaining  time?  That  is 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  explain 
for  at  least  a  minute  the  reason  why 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  reserve  1 
minute  on  each  side,  or  perhaps  2  min- 
utes. ,     ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  clarification  in  respect  to  the 
bill,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  or  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
whether  there  is  any  intention,  in  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  legislation,  that 
what  the  Senate  is  doing  today  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  with  the  trade  development  as- 
sistance bill  wh-ich  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  spoke  to  me  privately  about  this, 
very  considerately.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  pending  bill  or  in  the 
amendment,  at  least,  which  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  other  measures.  I 
speak  for  myself. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  For  my  part,  I  can 
best  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
by  asking  him  a  question.  "What  in  the 
proposal  would  contravene  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minute  which  has  been  yielded  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation  now? 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  four 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question, 
I  \^1sh  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  know  of  anything  which  would 
to  him  appear  to  contravene  the  other 
provisions.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator with  respect  to  the  Miller  amend- 
ment, which  is  on  the  desk  and  which 
will  receive  consideration  following  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  amendment,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  there  is  not  to  be  anything 
which  would  contravene  those  provisions. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  to  be  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  proposal  by  lawyers 
some  time  in  the  future,  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  for  those  lawyers  to  know  that 
the  three  acts  are  to  be  construed  ex- 
actly alike. 

Mr.     PASTORE.    Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    This  is  absolutely  a 
voluntary  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  countries  which  are  signatory  to  the 
agreement.    For  that  reason,  there  can 
be  no  contravention  on  the  part  of  this 
proposal  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  any 
sovereign   government.     "What  is  being 
done  is  being  done  by  unanimous  consent. 
There  is  nothing  more  than  an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  entered  into  by  19 
countries.     What  we  are  attempting  to 
do    is    to    implement    that    agreement. 
There  is  nothing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  our  reciprocal  trade  policy  or  fair 
trade  policy. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain  of  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  am 
against  the  Mundt-Hruska  amendment. 
I  shall  also  vote  against  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  pass  as  it 
stands,  in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
from  the  House.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  bill  to  go  to  a  con- 
ference. 

The  bill  has  a  single  clear  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  the  textile  situation.  I 
want  to  help  defeat  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  do  it  in  a  frontal  as- 
sault and  not  by  some  circuitous  tactic 
which  will  clutter  up  the  bill  and  send  it 
to  conference. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 

to  mc^ 

Mr.'  HUMPHREY.    I  yield  a  minute 

to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  feel  much  like  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feels,  but 
I  am  a  realist.  I  am  a  practical  man.  I 
■  want  something  to  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress which  will  be  of  value.  I  fear  that 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  substitute  amend- 
ment we  shall  not  succeed. 

I  am  practical  enough  to  know  that 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  felt  the  political  impact  involved 
In  respect  to  the  Mundt  amendment  and, 
for  various  reasons,  do  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  turning  their 
backs  on  the  economic  plight  of  pro- 
ducers in  their  own  States.  I  recognize 
that  as  I  said  before.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  shall  support  the  amendment. 

I  shall  support  the  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  many 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  feel  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  publicly  the  fact  that 
the  meat  producers  of  this  country  are 

in  trouble.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  2  minutes  remaining. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  consume  my  2  minutes,  and  the 
opposition  can  consume  its  1  minute. 

I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.DiRKSEN]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  30 
years  ago  the  predominant  word  I  en- 
countered in  farm  terminology  was  the 
word  '"parity."  Parity  means  equality. 
In  my  book  parity  is  not  limited  to  equal- 
ity what  the  farmer  is  paid  as  distin- 
guished from  prices  he  must  pay  for 
what  he  buys.  Parity  should  include 
parity  of  treatment  as  well  in  the  whole 
farm  and  trade  domain. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  asking  is  a  parity  of  treatment  for 
other  commodities  as  well  as  for  cotton 
and  cotton  textiles.  For  that  reason  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  vote  down 
the  Humphrey  proposal  and  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  argument  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  If  Senators  wish  to  pass  a 
textile  bill,  which  I  should  like  to  do, 
they  should  vote  for  the  Humphrey  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  Humphrey 
substitute  amendment  in  no  way  would 
interfere  with  the  proposed  legislation. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  other  com- 
modities, referred  to  in  the  Humphrey 
substitute  amendment,  that  substitute 
amendment  would  direct  the  President, 


when  there  is  a  serious  injury  to  those 
domestic  producers,  to  take  action  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  taken  m  respect 
to  textiles.  This  merely  means  negotia- 
tions, the  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  ^ree- 
ment.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said,  it  is  a  voluntary  thing.  I 
believe  the  substitute  amendment  would 
not  injure  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  ana 
would  do  them  good. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Madam  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      One- 
half  minute. 

Mr      MUNDT.       Madam     President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey!   has  refused  to  strike  from 
his   propose<l   substitute    the    language. 
"When  in  his   judgment  such   imports 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers",  the 
amendment  means  nothing  and  it  adds 
nothing.     A;;  I  said  earlier,  it  is  merely 
a  robber-baron  device  to  destroy  the  op- 
portunity   of    the    Senate    to    vote    the 
Mundt  amendment  up  or  down.     That 
amendment  encompasses  all  agricultural 
products.      I    sincerely    hope    that    the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  amendment 
will  be  rejected  so  that  we  may  have  a 
vote  on  a  meaningful  amendment.     We 
should  vote  my  amendment  up  or  down 
and  then  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 

bill. 

Madam  President.  I  move  that  the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  amendment 
be  tabled,  and  on  my  motion  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeins  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  table 
the  Humphrey-Morse  substitute  for  the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Madam  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PF^ESIDING     (?r^FICER.       The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.      What    is    the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.    The  ques- 
tion   is    on    the    motion    to    table    the 
Humphrey -Morse     substitute     for     the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  modified.    On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellen'derI.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNKONEYl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida   [Mr.   Sm.mhersI    are  absent   on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbrioht] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSF]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida   [Mr.  Smathers],  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea.  ' 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
GoldwaterI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  his  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
1  Mr.  GoLDWA-ER  ]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
at.or  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23, 
navs  63,  as  follows: 
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.Mlott 
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Boggs 
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Cotton 
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B-iitlett 
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Bible 

Burdlck 
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Byrd.  V:i 

Byrd,  W 
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Dodd 
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Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Rickey 
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YEAS— 23 

Dlrksen 

Dworshak 

Fong 

H'ckenlooper 

Hruska 

Kurhel 

MUler 

Mundt 

NAYS — 63 

HlU 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan 

Keat:nK 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo 

Long.  Hawaii 

LonK.  r«'* 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellau 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

Ea-stland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Qoldwaier 


Murphy 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Smith,  Maine 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Moss 

Mu-kle 

Neubcrger 

Pastore 

Pell 

I';  oxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

S  nlth.  Mass. 

Sparkmau 

Siennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams.  N  J 

Yarborougli 

Young,  Ohio 

-14 

Johnston 

Monroney 

Morse 

bmaihers 


Butler 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Church 

Po  Mr.  Mundt's  motion  to  table  the 
Humphrey-Morse  substitute  for  the 
Mundt  amendment,  as  modified,  was  re- 
jected. ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse], 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  so- 
called  Mundt  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 


I 


I 


Hiimphrey  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  tlie  so-called  Mundt 
amendment,  as  modl'^ed. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  woild  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  amcluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  IMr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  Uxna  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senai-or  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNHONEY],  anl  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathi:rs]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  thiit  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bricht]  Eire  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announ&i  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr.  C^hurch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston-],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frDm  Mississippi  [Mr. 
E."^TLAND],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sk-athers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  N^rth  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  and  the  Stnator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Joh>.ston1  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizoni  (Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  votin?,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 62 

Anderson 

Gruenln  J 

Long,  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Long.  Hawaii 

Beall 

Hartke 

Long,  La. 

Bible 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Burdlck 

Htckey 

Mansfield 

Bush 

Hin 

McCarthy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

McCleUan 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

McGee 

Cannon 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Case.  N.J. 

JaTlts 

MetcaU 

Clark 

Jordan 

Morton 

Cooper 

Keating 

Moss 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Musklfl 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Engle 

Lau-scbe 

Pastore 

PeU 

Scott 

Thvirmond 

Proxmlre 

Smith.  Masa. 

Wiley 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

WUUama.  N.J. 

Robertaoa 

Btennls 

Tarborough 

BuBsell 

Symlngtoa 

Young.  Ohio 

Saltonstall 

Talmadge 
NATS— 23 

Aiken 

Dlrksen 

Murphy 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Pong 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Tower 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

WUUams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curt  la 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Butler 

Ea.«tland 

Gore 

Capehart 

Ellender 

Johnston 

Carroll 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Church 

Goldwater 

Smathers 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mundt  amendment,   as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
scheduled  yea-and-nay  vote  now  would 
be  upon  the  same  item  as  that  on  which 
the  Senate  has  just  voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  unanimous  consent  be  asked 
to  vacate  the  order  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Mundt  amendment,  as 
amended.  However,  some  Senators  have 
indicated  that  they  wish  to  register  an 
objection  both  to  the  Mundt  and  the 
Humphrey  amendments. 

I  make  the  request  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated,  but  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  there  are  Senators 
who  will  wish  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  ttie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senate  is  now  about 
to  vote  on  the  exact  text  of  the  amend- 
ment as  previously  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
same  language. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  does 
not  necessarily  mean,  does  It,  that  the 
Issue  is  the  same?  The  question  previ- 
ously voted  upon  was  one  of  preference; 
whether  the  Senate  wished  to  substitute 


the  language  of  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment for  the  language  of  the  Mundt- 
Hruska  amendment.  Now,  that  decision 
having  been  made,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  desires  the  Mundt 
amendment,  as  amended,  or  nothing.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathkes]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pot^right] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  CAamou,],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CmniCH],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  ] ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ]Mr.  Gold- 
water].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellxnder],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronxy],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavkz],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbricht]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MobsbI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart] is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Bogga 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 


Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 


Long,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 
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Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Case.  N.J. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Butler 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Church 
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Wiley 

WUllama,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Smith,  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

NAYS— 24 

Dlrlcsen 

Dworshak 

Fong 

HlcKenlooper 

Hruska 

Javits 

Keating 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING — 14 
Eastland  Johnston 

Ellender  Monroney 

Ervln  Morse 

Fulbrlght  Smathers 

Goldwater 


Morton 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Smith,  Maine 
Tower 
WUUams,  Del. 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 

reconsider.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
what  part  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreements  applies  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreements,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  entitled  to  submit  his 
amendment,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  under 
a  30-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  that  is 
done.  Madam  President,  I  should  like 
to  yield  1  minute  to  myself,  in  order  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  question. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  applies  to  "any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  product  manufactured  there- 
from." 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota whether  it  is  the  intent  of  his 
amendment  to  give  the  same  relief  which 
is  provided  in  his  amendment  to  the 
products  and  commodities  which  are 
spelled  out  in  section  204,  in  the  lan- 
guage I  have  just  now  read. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  by 
stating  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  is  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 204 — the  difference  being  that  in 
this  amendment  the  word  used  is 
"shall,"  whereas  in  the  remainder  of 
section  204  the  word  used  is  "author- 
ized." I  hope  that  will  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  that  where  injury  is  done 
to  a  domestic  producer,  the  President 
will  enter  into  these  multilateral  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  express  the  hope 
that  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  it  in  th§  leg- 


islation, it  win  be  corrected  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  bill. 

Mr    MILLm.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  notice  that  the 
time  on  this  item,  and  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Ellender  ] . 
I  am  told,  since  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber present,  that  I  should  substitute  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do,  or  turn  that  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mfi.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator "'from  Florida  will  take  control.  I 
should  Uke  to  have  lunch. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  much  time  need  be  spent  on 
the  Miller  amendment.  However,  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
adopting  the  last  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  is  necessary 
to  perfect  my  amendment. 

I  ask  the  clerk  to  road  my  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  oflfered  by  the  .Senator  from 
Iowa,  as  modified,  will  be   read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  the  fo. lowing  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 
"Action  taken  under  this  Act  shall  be  c<in- 
sistent  with  ill  other  Trade  Agreement  Acts 
and   all  agreements  negotiated  thereunder." 


Mr.   MILLER.      Madam   President.    I 
asked    the    question    yesterday,    at    the 
time  we   were   debating   the   main   bill, 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  intention 
that  there  be  any  inconsistency  of  ac- 
tion  under    this   bill   or   under   section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1956  as 
against    otier    trade    agreement    acts, 
and  particularly  as  against  the  Ti-ade 
Development    Assistance    Act    of    1962, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress.    I  received  a  reply  last  evening' 
that  we  did  not  know.     Then   today  I 
believe    thftt    the   senior    Senator    from 
Minnesota  replied  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention thj.t  there  be  any  inconsistency. 
Let  me  .say  that  I  understand  so  far 
the   only   :,rade   agreements   that   have 
been  negotiated  under  section   204  are 
those  relating  to  textiles,  but  this  bill 
goes  far  beyond  textiles;  it  relates  to  all 
agricultural  commodities,  as  does  sec- 
tion 204. 

I  want  to  make  sure,  and  it  seems  to 
me  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
want  to  make  sure,  that  what  we  are 
doing  today  will  result  in  no  danger  in 
the  future  of  our  being  inconsistent  in 
our  trade  agreement  acts.  We  are 
giving  the  President  a  great  amount  of 
discretion  under  the  bill.  He  has  a  great 
amount  of  discretion  under  section  204. 
He  will  have  a  great  amount  of  discre- 
tion under  any  trade  agreement  act. 
We  must  have  consistency  in  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  make  it  very  clear  that  any  action 
taken  under  this  bill  will  be  consistent 
with  our  tirade  agreement  acts. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  for 
questions.    , 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  reading 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  agree  we 
must  not  do  anything  that  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  trade  agreement 
acts,  because,  after  all,  when  we  make 
agreements  with  foreign  nations,  we  in 
the  United  States  pride  ourselves  on 
never  breaking  the  agreements.  I  am 
bet-' inning  to  wonder  what  far-reaching 
impact  the  amendment  may  have.  If 
the  Senator  will  tell  us  what  he  has  in 
mind,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
onswer  the  question.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  we  are  legislating  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  a  broad  subject.  We 
are  u.sing  words  the  full  consequence  of 
which  we  cannot  know.  Let  me  read 
the  language  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  bill:  "Action  taken  under  this  act 
shall  be  consistent  with  all  other  trade 
agreement  acts." 

Will  the  Senator  elucidate  as  to  what 
he  fears  included  in  the  measure  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  trade  agreement 
acts  and  all  other  agreements  negotiated 
thereunder?     What  does  that  mean? 

We  may  be  in  the  position  of  putting 
words  in  the  bill,  the  possible  far-reach- 
ing con.'^equences  of  which,  even  the  au- 
thor does  not  know.  I  say  that  with  all 
respect  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  appreciate  that  ques- 
tion.   I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  know 
what    far-reaching  ■  ramifications   there 
may  be.  but  the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows 
one  thing,  that  we  ought  to  be  consistent 
in  our  foreign  trade  policy,  and  whether 
we    have   one   or  two   or  five   acts,    we 
oupht    to    be   consistent.     This   is   par- 
ticularly .so  when  we  are  giving  so  much 
discretion  to  the  President.     I  have  no 
particular    objection    to    any    President 
having  discretion  to  negotiate  during  an 
agreemf^nt,    but    when    we    have    a    bill 
which  states  that  if  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment has  been  or  shall  be  concluded  un- 
der   authority   of   this    section    amoung 
countries   accounting   for   a   significant 
part  of  world  trade,  I  do  not  know  what 
"significant  part  of  world  trade"  means. 
It  is  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
that.     When  he  makes  the  determina- 
tion. I  want  to  be  sure  that  determina- 
tion is  going  to  be  consistent  with  a  simi- 
lar determination  made  under  any  other 
Trade  Agreement  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  .suggestion? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  merely  thinking 
out  loud.  I  am  confronted  with  this 
situation  suddenly,  without  having  had 
time  to  study  it.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  modification  such  as  this: 
"Action  taken  under  this  act  shall  be 
consistent  with  our  trade  agreement 
acts  policy"? 

It  does  not  mean  a  great  deal.  I  will 
subscribe  to  that.  But,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
sure  that,  in  what  we  are  acting  on  to- 
day, we  shall  do  nothing  that  will  re- 
flect upon  or  be  in  contravention  of  our 
trade  agreement  acts.    The  Senator  ad- 


mits— and  I  admire  him  for  sajrlng  so — 
that  at  the  moment  he  cannot  see  all 
the  repercussions  that  might  flow  from 
this  amendment.  If  I  were  on  the  con- 
ference. I  would  agi^e  to  take  it  to 
conference  and  see  wtiat  agreement  we 
could  reach  on  it.  But  I  am  not  on  the 
conference.  Personally,  I  would  not 
want  to  oppose  it  or  V3te  for  it.  I  think 
I  should  tell  the  Senator  that  I  shall 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  not  be- 
cause It  Is  a  reflectlcn  on  the  amend- 
ment or  the  Senator,  but  because  It  Is 
too  nebulous  for  us  tc  vote  on  It  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  WLl  the  Senator  be 
good  enough  to  repeat  the  modification 
he  suggested  a  nlftment  ago? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  suggestion  was: 
"Action  taken  under  this  act  shall  be 
consistent  with  our  trade  agreement  acts 
policy." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Wi-.h  all  other  trade 
agreement  acts  policy? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  taking  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  word  "act"  sin- 
gular or  plural? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I;  is  plural  in  the 
amendment.  That  if.  the  way  I  use  It. 
If  the  Senator  wants  the  amendment  to 
go  to  conference  and  see  what  they  will 
do  about  it,  that  is  satisfactory  with  me: 
but  that  is  up  to  the  committee.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  l>e  doing  anything 
that  is  Inconsistent  with  the  foreign 
p>olicy  of  our  country,  whether  it  relates 
to  trade  or  any  other  policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  aiapreciate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  i  have  no  premium  on  drafts- 
manship in  this  matter.  The  Senator 
has  been  responsive  to  my  concern  when 
we  talk  about  possib.e  inconsistency  in 
our  policy.  I  will  accept  the  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ishall  be  happy  to 
yield.  May  I  say  I  will  accept  the  modifl- 
cation.  If  we  can  have  some  agreement 
on  it,  we  can  dispose  of  it  without  hav- 
ing to  bother  with  a  roUcall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  say  at  this 
time  that  this  is  just  contemporaneous 
thinking  on  my  part  and  I  realize  that 
the  bill  will  have  to  go  to  conference, 
because  it  has  been  amended.  I  would 
not  object  in  any  way  if  the  conference 
saw  fit  to  consider  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  have  any  pride  of  authorship  In 
the  modification.    I  merely  suggested  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Acting  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Elli:nder],  who  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  conference,  I  am 
willing  to  take  this  amendment,  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  S-jnator  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  this  vie^x — that  I  think  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  do  if  we  take  that 
action  is  to  provide  that  actions  taken 
under  the  particular  measure  which  we 
are  voting  on  today  iihall  not  be  taken  if 


they  will  contravene  our  trade  agree- 
ment policy. 

In  conference.  If  we  find  there  Is  some 
"bug"  in  respect  to  it.  we  would  feel  free 
to  (Hnlt  it.  If  we  find  the  idea  could 
be  perfected  by  better  language,  we 
would  feel  free  to  change  the  language. 
I  think  we  should  take  it  to  conference 
in  that  form,  and  I  cmi  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  With  that  under- 
standing. Madam  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  all  re- 
maining time  against  the  amendment. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  we  are 
agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  to  con- 
ference in  the  restated  form  suggested 
by  the  Senato;r  from  Rhode  Island.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clxrk.  On  page  1, 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "ar- 
ticle" and  to  insert  "articles." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
this  is  merely  a  grammatical  correction. 
The  bill  of  the  Senate  had  the  plural 
"articles."  The  bill  of  the  House  had 
the  singular  form  "article."  This  is 
merely  a  grammatical  correction.  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  a  dispute.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  biU?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yetts  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
because  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  is  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber and  wishes  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  first? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  withdraw  my 
suggestion.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  parliamientary  in- 
quiry, Madam  President.         

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  COOPE31.  Has  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  been 
voted  on  as  it  was  modified? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  modified,  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  the  bill  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
after  the  quorum  call,  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  present,  since  I 
shall  control  the  time  in  favor  of  the 
bill  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  defer  my  questions 
until  after  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  may  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
all  time  has  elapsed  unless  the  bill  hsis 
been  read  the  third  time.  May  I  ask  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  whether  the  bill  has 
been  read  the  third  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  has  not  been  reswl  the  third  time. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10788)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  we 
have  15  minutes  on  each  side  in  which 
to  debate  the  proposed  legislation.  I  do 
not  expect  to  consume  very  much  of  my 
time.  After  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  other 
Senators,  or  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time.  I  wish  to  summarize  the 
situation  as  I  see  it. 

First,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
many  manifestations  of  sympathy  and 
pledges  of  support  given  to  us  by  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  legislation,  who 
rejected  our  effort  to  do  something  effec- 
tive for  other  branches  of  agriculture 
today  by  adding  an  amendment  to  the 
textile  protective  tariff  bill.  We  got  no 
helpful  action.  We  got  a  great  array  of 
adjectives,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  we 
can  cash  In  on  these  good  Intentions. 

I  should  be  more  optimistic  about  the 
situation  in  that  regard  were  it  not  for  a 
famous  statement  by  Elbert  Hubbard  at 
one  time,  that  the  hot  place  way  down 
under  is  at  the  end  of  a  road  paved  by 
good  intentions. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  did  not  succeed  In 
getting  concvurent  action.  I  voted 
against  the  Himiphrey  amendment  be- 
cause, as  I  said  in  the  debate.  It  would 
add  positively  nothing  to  the  power  al- 
ready existing.  It  would  not  grant  the 
President  any  additional  authority.    It 
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might  be  construed  by  some,  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  efforts  to  help  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  as  a  convenient 
excuse  for  doing  nothing. 

I  think  we  should  not  accept  that  kind 
of  adjectival  statement  in  lieu  of  action 
which  is  so  desperately  needed. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  also,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  biU  on  the  question  of  passage. 
I  shall  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

I  shall  do  so  because  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  cotton  producers  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  serious  straits,  though  perhaps 
no  worse  than  those  of  the  timber  people, 
of  the  dairy  people,  or  of  other  segments 
of  the  farm  economy.  At  least  they  have 
succeeded,  through  machinations  yet  to 
be  disclosed  and  yet  to  be  confirmed,  in 
getting  favored  treatment  for  a  favored 

Tew. 

Second,  this  group  needs  the  help,  and 
certainly  I  shall  not  vote  to  resist  that 
help  merely  because  other  groups  were 
not  able  to  get  similar  help   in  other 

areas. 

Like  many  in  this  Chamber.  I  was 
curious  as  to  where  the  senior  Senator 
from  Dlinois  got  his  documentation  for 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  witnessing 
today  is  a  trade  of  tariff  concessions  for 
future  votes  on  tariff  legislation.  I  hope 
that  is  not  true,  yet  I  respect  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  enough  to  believe 
that  he  would  not  merely  fabricate  the 
charge.  All  we  can  do  is-to  study  the  call 
of  the  roll  record  when  it  is  made  to  de- 
termine the  result  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  de- 
mand that  Congress  delegate  to  him  all 
future  tariff  regulating  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  protective  tariff 
system  as  it  applies  to  cotton  must  come 
to  recognize  that  the  same  protective 
mantle  has  a  part  to  play  when  it  comes 
to  lambs,  when  it  comes  to  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  when  it  comes  to  other  agri- 
cultural products  as  well  as  to  timber 
and  timber  products. 

It  may  have  a  part  to  play  when  it 
comes  to  manufactured  products  in  other 
areas  as  well.  I  recognize  that  we  must 
constantly  revise  our  tariff  policies.  We 
must  live  in  a  competitive  world  and  en- 
gage in  international  exchange.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  can  long  continue  as 
the  great  Nation  that  we  are,  or  that 
we  can  enduringly  continue  the  job  of 
shoring  up  the  finances  of  80  foreign 
countries,  if  we  adopt  tariff  policies  de- 
signed to  pauperize  great  segments  of 
our  own  economy. 

It  is  well  that  the  cotton  segment  of 
our  economy  is  receiving  privileged  re- 
lief today.  But  I  regret  that  the  same 
reasoning  has  not  been  applied  to  other 
segments  of  agriculture  which  are  suf- 
fering similarly.  There  is  no  hope  for  us 
under  the  Humphrey  amendment,  be- 
cause it  does  not  change  the  situation. 
It  is  a  gesture  in  futility.  But  there  is 
hope  for  us  in  the  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy, concern,  compassion,  and  cooper- 
ation made  by  so  many  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  course  of 
the  debate.  I  hope  the  result  may  be 
supfMjrt  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
pass  some  kind  of  effective  legislation 
that  will  protect  the  "Little  Orphan 
Annies "  on  the  farm  who  have  been  left 
out  of  consideration  in  this  bill  today. 
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Mr.  COC'PER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOIJ1.AND.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  glsui  to  yield  to  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  but  in  order 
that  his  question  may  be  answered,  I 
have  sent  for  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  biD.  He  will  be  in  the  Chamber  in  a 
few  minut<?s.  If  time  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  other  side,  or  even  on  this  side.  I 
would  rather  yield  for  that  purpose,  re- 
serving the  time  I  agreed  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  until  that  Sena- 
tor arrives. 

Mr,  CODPER.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  question,  for  perhaps  some  member 
of  the  committee  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
ask  him  how  much  time  he  desires. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Four  minutes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  concern  about  the 
bill  goes  to  the  question  of  the  policy 
it  expresses.  As  it  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  till  was  limited  to  textiles  and 
textile  products,  by  its  reference  to 
multilatei-al  agreements  concluded  un- 
der section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
authorizing  the  President  to  limit  the 
importation  of  cotton  textiles  from  the 
countries  which  are  not  partners  to  the 
agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Minne.sota  offered 
an  amendment,  which  has  been  agreed 
to.  which  would  direct  the  President  to 
negotiate — the  words  u.sed  in  the  amend- 
ment an?  "the  President  shall  negoti- 
ate." The  amendment  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  negotiate  agreements  with  other 
nations  respecting  a  broad  range  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  including  timber  and 
timber  products. 

My  question  goes  only  to  the  matter 
of  policy.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  trade 
message.  He  has  asked  the  Congre.'^s 
to  authorize  him  to  reduce  tariffs  on  all 
classes  of  items,  rather  than  specific 
items,  by  50  percent,  and  to  reduce  be- 
yond 50  percent  tariffs  on  those  items 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  account  for  80 
percent  of  world  exports.  He  asked  us 
to  authorize  him  to  reduce  all  tariff.s. 
Of  course,  the  principle  applies  also  to 
textiles  and  textile  products,  on  which 
the  agreement  to  limit  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  negotiated.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  this  bill  i.s 
consistent  with  the  President'.s  proposal. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not,  particu- 
larly since  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  as  much  time  as  he  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  personally  an- 
swer the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

First,  the  President  has  not  proposed 
a  free  trade  policy.    We  have  not  had 


free  trade  in  this  country  from  the  out- 
set. The  tariff  bill  was  either  the  first 
or  second  piece  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1789.  Ever  since  that  time,  as 
a  part  of  our  trade  policy,  we  have  had 
some  form  of  adjustment  provision. 
International  trade  inevitably  involves 
adjustment. 

Sometimes  the  adjustment  is  made  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  by  virtue  of  Gov- 
ernment policy.  The  President's  Trade 
Expansion  Act  itself  contains  provisions 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  import-im- 
pacted industries  to  adjust  to  the  objec- 
tive of  trade  expansion.  So  I  think  it  is 
con.si.stent  with  the  objective  of  trade  ex- 
pansion to  provide  for  trade  adjustment 
policies  in  certain  areas  which  public 
policy  justifies. 

Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  .states: 

The  President  may.  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  appropriate,  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  agreements  limiting  the 
export  from  such  countries. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  would  em- 
phasize or  reemphasize  that  language  in 
current  law.  The  language  of  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  which  is  quite  clear. 
would  direct  the  President  to  undertake 
to  neu'otiate  such  agreements  "when  in 
his  judgment  such  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers." 

I  noint  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  negotiation  requires  and  im- 
plies agreement  by  the  other  countries 
involved  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  Hum- 
phrey amendment  would  not  authorize 
unilateral  action.  Section  204  itself  does 
not  authorize  unilateral  action. 

Mr  COOPER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  shall  be  brief.  The 
Humphrey  amendment  is  pretty  weak. 
It  provides  that  the  President  shall  take 
action  when  'such  imports  seriously  af- 
fect domestic  producers."  I  cannot  get 
away  from  my  belief  that,  despite  the 
Senator's  historical  argument,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  President  is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  f.;ive  him  freedom  and  authority, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  is 
now  attempting  to  restrict  and  limit 
that  authority.  We  would  direct  him  to 
take  that  action.  I  would  not  raise  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry because  agreements  for  that  in- 
dustry have  been  negotiated  with,  but 
not  yet  signed  by  19  countries,  I  do  say 
that  the  amendment  adopted  represents 
a  confiict  of  policy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  given  consideration  to  the 
question  whether  the  factual  exemption 
that  has  been  given  to  rugs,  carpets,  and 
rolled  glass  comes  within  the  principle 
that  he  has  implied  in  his  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  asking  questions. 
I  know  that  all  kinds  of  exceptions  are 


being  made.    I  view  that  as  another  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  should  give 
special  exemption  t3  textiles,  rugs,  car- 
pets and  glass,  upon  whom  would  fall  the 
burden  of  the  proposed  general  reduc- 
tion in  tariffs?  If  we  grant  an  exemp- 
tion to  some,  will  we  not  necessarily  have 
to  place  a  greater  burden  on  those  who 
will  not  be  exempt?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  bothering  me  about 
the  three  specific  e>:emptions  that  have 
been  granted  thus  far. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  much  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  understand  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do,  we  must  go  into 
the  historical  background  of  the  events 
that  have  transpired  which  have  brought 
us  to  our  present  pKJsitlon. 

Rrst,  to  appreciate  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  resolution  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1958,  which  called  upon 
Congress  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  decline  in  the  textile  industry. 

We  proceeded  to  investigate.  On  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1959,  we  made  11  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  after 
conducting  exhaustive  hearings  not  only 
in  Washington  but  in  localities  of  the 
coimtry  which  were  interested  in  textile 
production.  Among  the  recommenda- 
tions that  we  made,  we  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  he  insti- 
tute mandatory  (juotas  against  the 
importation  of  certain  textile  products. 
The  President  rejected  that  recommen- 
dation. I  suppose  he  rejected  it  because 
he  thought  that  instituting  mandatory 
quotas  would  be  Liconsistent  with  our 
trade  policy  as  a  whole.  We  had  never 
done  a  thing  like  that  before,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  agricultural  products, 
and  for  the  obvloui;  reason  that  we  have 
large  surpluses  in  ..America.  That  point 
is  understood  throughout  the  world. 

Insofar  as  other  products  are  con- 
cerned, we  had  ne\er  instituted  manda- 
tory quotas.  Therefore,  the  President 
suggested  that  possibly  it  might  be  a  so- 
lution of  this  problem  if  we  called  to- 
gether all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
conference,  those  lations  that  were  ex- 
porting or  producing  textiles.  That  is 
what  we  did.  These  nations  all  sat 
around  the  table  in  Geneva  in  the  early 
part  of  1961  and  negotiated  this  tempo- 
rary agreement. 

We  must  realize  that  there  cannot  be 
any  inconsistency  in  this  poUcy,  because 
we  are  doing  it  wilJi  the  consent  and  the 
acquiescence  and  'Axe  approbation  of  the 
countries  involved. 

The  only  thing  that  confuses  this  pic- 
ture is  that,  after  we  entered  into  this 
agreement  with  all  the  covmtrles  which 
at  that  time  we  thought  were  in  the  tex- 
tile business,  two  or  three  other  coim- 
tries  have  now  gone  into  that  business. 
Our  whole  international  trade  policy 
has  concerned  lts<jlf  with  tariff  walls;  it 
has  never  concerned  Itself  with  quotas. 
These  are  voluntary  quotas. 

The  dilemma  ii  which  we  find  our- 
selves Is  that  the  agreement  we  have 
achieved,  which  ^Las  now  developed  into 


a  5 -year  agreement  begiiming  with  Oc- 
tober 28  of  1962,  actually  places  us  in 
the  position  where  our  friends  have 
agreed  not  to  export  to  this  country  in 
excess  of  a  certain  amount.  That  Is  with 
their  consent.  It  Is  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment. For  that  reason  we  have  this 
situation  which  is  consented  to  by  all 
the  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  Egypt  and  one  or 
two  other  countries  are  beginning  to 
export  In  large  quantities.  That  fact 
vitiates  the  effect  of  this  whole  agree- 
ment. 

Under  present  law  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  move  in  where  bi- 
lateral agreements  are  in  existence.  At 
the  time  the  law  was  passed  no  multi- 
laterial  agreements  were  contemplated. 
That  creates  more  or  less  an  ambiguity 
or  a  hiatus  in  the  law.  In  order  to  cure 
that  situation,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment felt  that  the  President  would  need 
this  authority  in  order  to  more  or  less 
limit  the  loophole  so  as  to  make  this 
agreement  effective. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  perfect- 
ly the  situation  with  respect  to  the  tex- 
tile agreement.  That  was  negotiated 
under  the  authority  of  section  204.  The 
President  can  do  that.  My  question 
goes  to  the  Himiphrey  amendment.  We 
have  changed  section  204,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  we  are  now  telling  tjjie 
President  that  he  must  negotiate  with 
respect  to  agricultursil  products. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  this  is  be- 
ing misunderstood.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  wilUng  to  admit  that  we  have 
done  nothing  here.  We  have  merely 
recodified  existing  law.  We  picked  out 
meat  products,  and  we  have  said  to  the 
President,  "You  can  do  with  relation  to 
this  what  you  have  already  done  for 
the  textile  industry." 

We  are  giving  him  authority  which 
he  already  has.  There  is  nothing  more 
than  that  involved.  If  it  were  any  dif- 
ferent, I  would  have  voted  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  such  further 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
may  need. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Does  section  204  cover 
the  products  referred  to  in  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  every  one  of 
them,  and  it  goes  beyond  that.  What 
we  have  said  is  that  the  President  can 
do  what  he  already  has  the  right  to  do. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  these  questions 
will  clarify  the  situation.  The  words 
that  trouble  me  are  those  which  refer 
to  "seriously  or  adversely  affects." 

Mr.     HOLLAND.      "Seriously     affect 
domestic  producers." 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  President's 
judgment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  Does  that  in  any 
way  materially  change  the  criterion  set 
forth  in  section  204? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  All  that  the 
President  can  do  is  not  shut  anything  off 
when  he  finds  it  seriously  injures  any- 
one. All  he  can  do  Is  n^otiate  with  the 
countries  on  a  multilateral  agreement, 
in  like  manner  as  he  did  with  respect 


to  the  cotton  textUe  industry.  He  can 
invite  these  people  to  sit  down  to  negoti- 
ate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not 
feel  that  it  materially  expands  or 
changes  the  basic  authority  contained 
in  section  204.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  had  not  done 
it,  the  situation  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  am  glad  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  who  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  into  focus.  What  dis- 
turbed me  about  the  amendment  was  the 
reaction  that  it  might  have  with  some 
of  our  friends,  our  needed  friends, 
arovmd  the  world.  What  would  they 
think  in  Auckland  or  Sydney  about  this 
amendment?  That  is  what  disturbed 
me.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  straight- 
ened this  out  by  showing  that  we  have 
not  really  given  the  President  any  au- 
thority that  he  does  not  have  already 
under  existing  law,  smd  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  set  up  quotas  on 
foreign  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  anything  happened 
that  concerned  Australia  or  Argentina, 
all  the  President  could  do  would  be  to 
call  in  the  representatives  of  those  coun- 
tries, together  with  our  representatives, 
and  see  if  they  could  work  out  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  if  there  is  a  serious  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry.  We  have  called  upon 
the  President,  in  fact,  to  invite  these 
people  to  sit  down  to  see  if  we  can  work 
out  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  Is  under  section 
204? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  could  have  been 
done  anyway. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Under  section  204? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  is  why  we 
did  it  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  expired? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  are  no  further 
requests,  I  am  directed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  yield  back  the 
remaining  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  remain  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back  or  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KE3!'AUVER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afllrmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGke],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoiince  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxjlbright] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
viN],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoHNSTONl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Ptjlbright],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(No.  56  Leg  1 
YEAS — 80 


Kefauver 
McGee 


Aiken 

H'ckenlooper 

Muskle 

AUott 

H:ckey 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pearson 

Beau 

Hruska 

Pell 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pro.xmlre 

Boggs 

Javics 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Bush 

Keating 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Long.  Mo, 

Smith,  Maine 

Case.  N.J 

Long.  Hawaii 

Snarkman 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long,  La, 

Stennls 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dodd 

McNaniara 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Mctcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Engle 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Morton 

Yarboroxigh 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Young.  N   Dak 

Hart 

Mundt 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Murphy 
NAYS— 3 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Gore 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Butler 

Church 

Pul  bright 

Capehart 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

Carroll 

Ellender 

Hayden 

Chavez 

Krvln 

Johnston 

Monroney 
Morse 


Smathers 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)   was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  corresponding  Senate 
bill,  S.  3006,  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der, Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Jord.^n,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  and  Mr.  Mundt  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE   CALENDAR 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
next  order  of  business  is  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  which  the  clerk  will  proceed  to 
call. 


BILLS   PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2801)  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  order  to  extend  for  2  years  the  time 
during  which  a  certain  definition  of  the 
term  "obsolete  vessel"  shall  be  used,  was 
announced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.<?k 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  that  Calendar  No.  1284,  Sen- 
ate bill  2801.  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  next  mea.'iure  on  the  calendar  will 
be  stated. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  al.'^o 
ask,  by  request,  that  Calendar  No.  128.5. 
Senate  bill  2829,  amending  title  12  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  re- 
gards war  risk  insurance;  and  Calendar 
No.  1286,  Senate  bill  2800,  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  regards 
the  differential  subsidy,  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion being  heard,  these  bills  will  be 
passed  over. 


REPEAL  OF  SUBMISSION  OF  REPORT 
TO  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  ELI- 
GIBLE PUBUC  BUILDING  PROJ- 
ECTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  7477)  to  repeal  section 
409  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949. 
requiring  the  submission  of  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  eligible  public 
building  projects  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  819)  to  provide  for  suitable 
works  of  art  in  Federal  buildings  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion being  heard,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  PERSONNEL  OF 
US  GOVERNMENT  OF  DECORA- 
TIONS, PRESENTS.  AND  DONA- 
TIONS BY  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2919)  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired personnel  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres- 
ents, and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  countries,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  amendments,  at  the  des- 
ignated places,  to  insert  the  following: 

a.  On  page  40  insert  the  following  addi- 
tional medal  lor  Admiral  Arlelgh  A.  Burke: 


"  Ger- 

Di-stin- 

Token  n( 

J 

many. 

Pervicx; 

Cross 

with 

Slur. 

Mill." 

b.  On  page  41  Insert  the  following  addi- 
tional medal  for  Vice  Admiral  Howard  E. 
Orem: 


•'Gor- 

Oninil 

Tokon 

man  y. 

Merit 
Cross 
with 

of  L'fW"! 

wiil  •■ 

Star. 

c    On  page  42,  Immediately  below  "Shaw, 
James  C.  77130",   insert: 


IVHipr. 
K.upenr. 
J.  77«4. 


1, 

1'JC2. 


Unuil 


Ord.T  of      1 
.N'av.il       j 

MlTIt 

fConi-      ' 
mander.i.l 


Tnkrn 
of 

Will," 


d.  On    page    43.    Immediately    below    "Mo- 
Elroy,  John  H.  62661",  Insert: 


"Wipsner, 

Oot.l, 

Oer- 

I  ii'^tin- 

Tok.'n  nf 

KtcdiTuk 

I'JoT. 

UKiiiy. 

giii.>-!icd 

pooil 

C.  02979. 

Kirvitv 
Cross. 

W  ll;   " 

e.  On  page  43,  Immediately  below  "Rlbble, 
George  B,,  Jr.  70671",  Insert: 


".^rfhor, 
8tP()lit'n 
M.  713l*t; 


Rovnl 
Order 
of 

(irnrpo 
I  (Com- 
mo- 
dore). 


Tok»n  of 

(!<X,d 
VOl." 


1962 

f.  On  page   44,   Immediately  below 
ber.  Marvin  L.  113084-,  Insert: 
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•Oct- 


Academic 
I'alnis 
Medal 
( .\ca- 
(Ifimic 
OtEeer). 


Token  of 
good 
wUl." 


g.  On  page  44,   Immediately  below  "Bac- 
zenskJ  Frank  J.  77363",  Insert: 


"Kcllov, 

.Ill  HP  1, 

P,n..... 

reruvian 

Token  of 

<  ioorpp  K  , 

IWM 

("ros,s  of 

PCKxl 

Jr.,  77431. 

.5 

Nnvnl 

Mprit 

(  Kriieht 

C'ofii- 

iiiiiiulcr) 

Dls- 

tintivo 

Blanco. 

Will  " 

h.  On  page  45,  Immediately  below  "Man- 
ning, George  C.  8685 ',  Insert: 


"Rrvnolil.i, 

Julv 

Bra  til... 

Order  of 

Token  of 

Haviiiijiid 

1, 

AlT<>- 

gofxl 

M.' 

IWil 

naulioal 

will. 

K^HS'i. 

.M.rit 

(Com- 

mand- 

er). 

Mallok, 

Oct. 

Brazil... 

Onkr  of 

Tokon  of 

Kol>prt  A. 

1, 

.\:iv:il 

t,''>i>'! 

108497. 

1961 

>Tprit 
(OfTi- 
oer). 

win." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  a  routine 
omnibus  foreign  decorations  bill.  Every 
4  years  the  Department  of  State  is 
requii'ed  to  compile  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  retired  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  :"or  whom  it  is  holding 
decorations,  orders,  medals,  or  presents 
tendered  them  by  foreign  governments. 
Congressional  approval  for  these  per- 
sons to  receive  such  items  is  required  by 
article  I.  section  £,  clause  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides: 

•  •  •  No  PerKon  holding  any  Office  of  Profit 
or  Trust  under  •  "  •  (the  United  States] 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress. 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or 
Title,  of  any  kind  vhatever,  from  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

The  last  omnibus  bill  of  this  nature 
enacted  by  the  Congress  was  Private 
Law  85-704,  appioved  August  27,  1958. 
The  current  bill  i;;  identical  to  it,  except 
for  the  names  of  the  recipients  and  the 


type  of  award  Involved.  Let  me  say — 
and  I  believe  this  matter  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— that  among  the  recipients  are  our 
distinguished  retired  colleagues,  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green  and  H.  Alexander 
Smith.  Also  included  is  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Christian  A.  Herter.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
ranging  from  generals  and  admirals  to 
sergeants  and  enlisted  men. 

The  committee  amendments  add  to 
the  list  persons  whose  names  were 
omitted  from  the  original  list,  due  to 
the  recent  receipt  of  the  awards  or  lack 
of  information  concerning  retirement 
dates. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  persons 
concerned  have  retired  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  committee  perceives  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  refer  now  to  an  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer,  authorizing 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  accept  and 
wear  a  decoration  tendered  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  This  language  was 
proposed  in  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  April  19,  1962,  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

Unlike  the  persons  listed  in  section  1 
of  S.  2919  General  MacArthur  is  not 
retired,  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  in- 
cluded in  that  list.  Similar  authoriza- 
tion for  nonretired  generals  was  enacted 
in  1959  concerning  medals  received  by 
General  MacArthur  and  Generals  Mar- 
shall and  Bradley.  The  decoration  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  new  section  2 
was  conferred  upon  General  MacArthur 
on  May  17,  1960,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  included  in  the  earlier  legislation. 

I  now  ask  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  relating 
to  the  award  to  General  MacArthur, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

MEMBKRS  OF  CON'ORESS 


Kam* 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  povernrntnt 


Award 


The  Legislativk  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur Is  authorized  to  accept  and  wear  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Ri>=ing 
Sun  with  Paulownla  Flowers,  which  has  been 
tendered  him  by  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  4-25-62 — B, 
and  ask  to  have  the  amendment  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  31,  at  the  end  of  the  table  en- 
titled "Department  of  the  Army"  to  in- 
sert the  followmg  under  the  appropri- 
ate column  headmgs: 


^^:l-t.•r 

.•-.  i^oani 

ri-Hpilly, 

Feb. 

Japan... 

Order  of 

Reason 

Hugh  F., 

:». 

the  Sa- 

f(/r 

RAfi7I0:.23. 

1962. 

■ 

cred 
Tr(-a,«- 
ure.  6th 
class. 

award 

un- 
known 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following-named  retired  personnel  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  and  wear  such  decora- 
tions, orders,  medals,  emblems,  presents,  and 
other  things  as  have  been  tendered  as  of 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  governments  im- 
mediately following  their  names,  and  that 
the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  expressly 
granted  for  this  purpose  as  required  under 
clause  8  of  section  9,  article  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 


Remarks 


(lr''('ii,  Tlieoilorp  Fninci* 

Pmitli,  n.  .Xlcxander , 

Vorv?,  John  M 


.Tan.  3,  19tM 
Mar.  1,1900 
Jan.      3, 1959 


Wolverton,  ChftrW«  A 1  Jan.     3,l«5fl 


Greece. 
Greece. 
Greece. 


Cross  of  Grand  CommandtT  of  Our 

Order  of  llie  Phoenix. 
Cross  of  Knlpht  Commander  of  the 

Koya!  Order  of  the  I'lioenix. 
C'rosiJ  of   Commandor   of   the    Royal 

Order  of  the  Phoenix. 


Greece i  Cross  of  the  Grand  CoiiimandiT  of  Uic- 

i      Royal  Order  of  the  Phoenix. 


Reason  for  aw-ard  untnown. 
Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Rea-inn  for  award  unknown. 
Ri-:iS<in  fc_>r  uward  unknown. 


Fox,  Paul  S 

Reed,  Horace  O. 

Walker,  Dr.  Marlon  N 


Nov.  2\  1960 
Dec  ai,  1961 

Aug.  31,1900 


AGENCY  FOR  INTF.RNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


BoliTlB  i  Condor  de  Ix)s  Andes,  Grade  of  OfficiskLi  Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Morocco Order  of  Ouissam  Alaoulle,  Grade  of     Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Commander.  '  ,       , 

jiaiti Order  of  Honor  and  Merit,  Degree  of     Reason  for  award  imknown. 
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Name 


Englurnl,  Raymond  E. 
Deering,  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Marsh,  Raymond  E.  . 
Morso,  True  D 


TcrmohU'n,  William  Dewey. 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remarks 


Jan.  31,  lass 

June  30, 1S57 

Jan.  1, 1951 

Jan.  20, 19t)l      I'.P.P.R 


July    2>*.  1959 


Sweden              '  K;nightho<id    nf   the    K.'y;U    Or.ler    ol 

I  the  Norlli  Star. 

Portugal                       I  Conunan'ier  of  the  Military  Order  of 

I  Christ. 

Finland                  ..--'  Order  of  the  Wtule   Kns.   nf  I- inland, 

j  Knicht  First  Class. 

...J   Ciold  Medal 


Prsjnee        '   Commander  of  the  I^egion  of  Agricul- 

I      tural  .MiTit. 
France ---'  Order  of  Merit  .if  .^^rirulture 


Rea.son  for  .lUard  unknown. 
Rea.son  U<!  award  unknown. 

For  valuaMe  mntrihiitidn  to   Kirini.^h  forestry  in  a  stu  ly 

whieh  he  made  for  Finland, 
Presented  by  .Mr,  Fvgeriiy  Chekinonev,  Soviet  \  lei'  Mm- 

i.ster  of  .^ericullure  and  (  hairinan  of  the  Soviet  Animal 

Husbandry  I'art  v 
For  distinguishi'd  s.rvKe  t"  the  advan<  ement  of  the  [wiiltry 

Industry  in  Fraiue. 
For  distinguidi.  i  <er\i.e  i.  th.-  udvanerinent  of  th.'  j.oul- 

try  industry  m  Fr.inei  . 


BVKFAI-   OF  IHF   UrOGET 


Randall,  Robert  H - \  July    H,  19<» 


Dominican  j   Pablo  I  )uarte  Order  of  Merit 

Republic.                                                            ,    r,   i 
Brazil... .-    Order  of  the  (  ruzeiro  oo  oul 


iFor  as.si.slance  an  i  Knitrihu'ion^  \u  the  seienie  |irnv:rani^  id 

tiiat  country. 
In  recoKnition  for  fo-iteniii;  of  inter  .\ineriiaii  a.  tivitii«  in 

the  fields  of  bi.-.tii(\  .md  ^'eograiihy. 


CANAI.  ZONK   (in\Ki:.\M  1-:n;T 


Crawford,  Charles  IT   M^V  31.  K*«)  ,   Panama. 

Garrett,  Whitman  P F^'h.  29.  19»30  j   Panama. 

Kail.  Casey  J '  i?*"!"'  5,1961   \  Panama. 

Marshall,  Jame.s Jan.  20,1961  ,   Panama. 


(.)rii.r  id  \'  i-ei.  N'ur'i.v.  di-  Halboa 

Order  of  Vasco  Nuftez  de  Balboa 

OrdiT   d  \  .i.-(>'  Nui'iez  de  Balboa 

Order  nf  V;i.s((:  Niifiez  de  Balboa 


Fostering   cordial   relations    betwe.n     Panani.i    and     the 

Cnlteil  Statfv 
Foste.rlnK    cordi.il    r.Uiii.ns    b.twi-en     I'anain.i    and     the 

Inlted  States 
Fostering    cordial    relations    bet  w.  in    I'an.in'.a    and     the 

Inlted  States 
Fostering    conlid    rtl.uio-s    t.twren    P.maiii.i    ,ind    the 

Inlted  States. 


CFNTKAI.  1\  rhl.I.l'ilN'CE  AGENCY 


Cahell.  I.t    C.en    Charles 


Jan.    31,  1902      Denmark 


France. 

Iran 

Iran 


I'anL-h     K.Tiim.iieli.r,     First     Grade 

Dannebrogs 

I>eglon  of  Honor,  grade  of  OfTieer 

Boukhara  rug.  7  feet  \  4  feet  9  Inches.  . 
Boukhara  rug.  7  feet  2  inches  x  4  feet  8 

inches 


Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Reason  for  aw  ard  unkiii  wn 
Token  of  ko<><1  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 


DKP.'lK  r.MK\  i    oF   CMMKRCE 


En^r  ived  .'^ilver  Plate 


Harrison,  RoN'rt  II July  31.1960  ,  Peru 

T,,,,„„   T,,t,n  J                                     !  Oct  31,19f.I      France... !  Ordrc  du  Mfrite  Commercial  (Che- 

•'""-'■  ^"•"    I  valier),     ' 

Mar  31  19.'iy  i  France French   Cro.ss  of  Commercial  Merit 

" " ...  (Croix  I'l  .\T('-rite  Commercial). 

Rns.<»dl    William  S<'Pt  30,  I9f.l  '  It:dv.. Aw  .n!    .f  C  ivaliere  in  the  Ordine  al 

Kusstll,  VMlliam v                             .  Merito  della  Ker>uhbhca  Italiana. 


Miller,  Clyde. 


Farewell  token  of  aprire<  hition  from  olTieials  with  whnin  he 

worked. 
Important  contribut:  .r,~  to  the  d,.vi  l.pn.ent  of  e.i,nomlc 

nd  itions  tietween  hr,ini>    ind  I'm-  I  nil.  d  .'~i  di -^ 
In  appn'ciation  of  elT'irt-    .n  !    I'r.it.   m  i  •  nni  ■  li' n  w  .'h 

the  "France  Comes  to  >   lU     .  \!  i!  it 
No  information  of  record  , 


FFDFIi.M.   RF.-FKN  K   .-VSI  K  .M 


Szvmcza-k.  M,  S 


June    1.    1961   I  Belgium 


._ Order  of  tlie  Crown,  Degree  of  Com- 

rnande-r 

Poland Couiniander's  Cross  with  Star,  Order 

I      of  Polonia  Kestituta. 


Awarded  in  rec-opiition  of  his  as--i^t  m'  e  to  Helgiiirr,  during 

the  war. 
Awarded  in  recognition  of  hi';  int<r" -t  in  poi,,nd  and  na- 

operation  in  developing  i  loser  reldions  betwe«ri  I'ol  in  1 

and  the  United  Stat<s. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HKAl.l  H,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


Brand,  .Monzo 

Sidirell,  William  II,,  Jr. 


Mar.  1,    1960  |  Thailane 
Aug.    1,   19,V.  '  Haiti.... 


Most  .Noble  Order  of  the  Crown  of 

Thailand,  Third  Class. 
Oflii cr  de  l.i  Santc  Publiquc 


Reason  for  award  unknown. 
Reason  for  awar  !  unknown. 


HOUSING  -ANli  HO.MF   FIN.XNCE  AGENCY 


Sjieer,  Georgii  .\rchibali 


Sept.  30,  l&.Vj      Greece   '   Gold  eras';  of  the  Order  of  the  Phoenix. 


For  servict  s  m  t!,i'  fi.  Id  of  international  hoa--lnR. 


INTERSTATE  COM.MEKCK  CO.M  M  l.-s.-lov 


Arpaia,  .\nthony  F. 


.Mar.  1,M960 


Italv. 


Ste:!.>  del'.a  Solidarirt  i  Italiana  dl  2a 

Cla-sse. 


Reason  for  .w  ird  unknown 


LIBRARY  OF  Cr)NGKFS.S 


Epstein,  Fritz  T Aug.   31,1960 


Crass   of   .Merit.    First    Chtss,   of  the      Ke.a.^on  for  award  unknown. 
Order  of  Merit  of  the   Federal   Re- 
public of  Germany. 
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NanM 

Date  of 
retirement 

Donor  government 

Airard 

Remarka 

Dolgnan,  Herbert  G.. 

Jan.    31,  1962 

Thalhind... 

Thailand 

White  Elephant  (Fourth  Class) 

8antlmala  (Peace)  Medal 

Reason  for  awar^l  unknown. 
Reason  for  award  nnknown. 

'I  he  following,  tendered  to  [lersouiu!  of  llx:  Department  of  Slttte,  were  given  as  tokens  of  good  will  by  the  donor  governn-rnts: 

DEPART^^ENT  OF  STATE 


Bonbright,  James  C.  H... 

Daniels.  Paul  C 

Apr.  30,  ISf.l 
I>ec.   31.  li»53 

Great  Britain 

Silver  Jubilee  ^Teda!                          

Bolivia 

Condor  de  los  Andes,  grade  of  oth^-or.. 

Denbv,  James  0. 

.^pr.   *i,  1951 

France 

Legion  of  Honor,  Chevalier 

(iray,  Cecil  W 

Oct    31,  1960 

Mexico 

Mexican  Order  of  the  Aztec  Kagle 

Henderson,  Loy  W 

Jan.    31,1961 

Lithuania. 

Lithuania 

Lithuanian  (Jrder  of  (;e<leminas 

Litluianian  Indei)endence  Medal 

('rder  of  the  d  liree  Stars     .            .  . 



Latvia 

Saudi  .\rabia 

Silver  lea  set  presented  by   ll.K.H. 

Crown  Prince  Saud  .\.lsaud  of  Saud; 

Arabia. 

Saudi  .^ra>ia 

Kobe,  w  ith  ca.'se,  presented  by  Kmg... 

Saudi  Arabia 

1  iold  watch,  presented  ly  King 

. 

Iran 

Sw  ord.  presented  by  the  Shah 

Iran 

Hug,  presented  by  the  Prime  .MiiiisUt. 

Iran 

Kiip   t)n*^iaited  hv  the  Shah 

Ilerter.  ChrlsUtin  A 

1 

Jan.    20, 1961 

Germany.. 

Grand  Cross.  First  Class,  of  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 

Ciprmany. 

Belgium 

Order  of  Iveopold 

United  Arab  Re- 

Sculptured Egyptian  beivl  from  ^aro- 

public. 

iie  Okacha,  Minister  of  Culture  and 
National  Guidance,  Egyptian  Re- 
gion. Cairo.  United  .\r»b  Kepubiu. 

Iran 

Sliver  urn  and  two  small  silver  dishes 
from  Doctor  Araeli.  csoorl  oflicer  in 

Teheran. 

Turkey 

Four  silver  pieces  (tray,  two  dishes. 

, 

pitcher,!     from     Foreign     Minisl^^'r 

Zorlu. 

Turkey 

BratU 

Rue  from  President  Bavar        

Sil\er  cijmmemorative  medal.. 

• 

I  .S.S.R 

Large  handiwiinled  va.se' from  .Minister 
Dlmitri  P.  Polyansky,  Ch.iirman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Ku- 
sian     Soviet     Federative     Sociaii.-t 
Repubhe. 

1 

Spain 

Rue  from  Fernando  Maria  Castn  ;.  i 
v  .Maiz.  Minister  of  Komgn  .\t!air' 

Uruguay — 

Bronte  and  wood  [Uafjue  (tvim.eu.o- 
rating  visit  of  President  Eisenhower 
in  I'rfOO  from  National  Counnlor 
Eduiydo  Victor  Hiiedo. 

Braiil      

Sil-.er  ba.se  from  Foreign  Mm.-ter 
Lafer. 

1 

U.S.S.R 

Large   oriental   rag   from    Chairman 

1 

KhrusNSbev. 

Ira". 

Orientiil  Tug  from  I'rimc  MinisU'r 
Eqi)al. 

U.S.S.R 

Vase,  ai'proximately  three  feet  liigh, 
from  Chairman  Khru.sclichev. 

U.S.S.R - 

Large  lacquer  box  from  CluUrman 
Khrushchev. 

-Mexico .. 

Gold  and  silver  cigarette  case  from 
President  Lopei  Mateos. 

Cambodia 

Sterling  silver  jewel  box  from  Foreign 

/ 

Minister  Son  Sann. 

U.S.S.R  .  

Cloisoiinf  liqueur  set  (decanter,  tray, 
and  six  goblets)  from  First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  .Minis- 
ters F.  R.  Kozlov. 

T". S.S.R. 

Gold  and  silver  jewel  lox  from  First 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Counc  n  of 
Ministers  F.  R.  Kozlov. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Robe,  with  case,  from  King  Saud 

Saudi  Arabia 

( iold  watch  from  King  Saud    

Lacy,  William  ?.  B. 

Oct.  si.ior.i 

Netherlands 

Order  of  Orange  Nassau,  degree  of 
offic<'r. 

Murphy.  Robert  D 

Oct.    31,1968 

Saudi  Arabia 

Rol>e,  with  case 

1 

Japan 

Pearl  culT  links  and  tie  bar 

T^itterson,  Jefferson 

.\pr.    4,  ig.ss 

Italy                   

Ollicer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 

Ilalv. 

Re\-nolds,  Ftigrne  S.,  Jr 

Dec.   10.  l(>4<t 

El  Salvador 

Six  f^ilver  cofTee  spoon.< 

Simmons,  John  F. 

Jan.    31,1957 

( '  reece 

( irand  Cro.ss  of  the  Order  of  Phoeuii. . 
Cirand  (^ross  of  Merit          

Germany 

( HiAtomiklfi 

Orden  del  Quetzal          .  

ThilK)deauT,  Ben  H. 

TrueblcKid,  Edward  O  

Ian      31   1^)60 

France 

Order  of  Agricultural  Merit 

Aug.    31,  19.V* 

Bolivia... 

Official   of   Order  of  Condor  de   los 

Andes. 

Tuckerman,  Gusta 

July   23,1961 

Poland 

Gold  Gross  of  Morlt 

U.S.S.R... 

Camera  (35-niilllnieter  Zorki-5!   from 

• 

Commercial    Counselor    of    Soviet 

Embasby  \Tadlmir  S.  Alkhimov. 

Tiirkel,  Harry  R 

May  31,1961 

C  uba           

National  Order  of  MMt  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Ccspedes,  Officer,  from 
President  Mendicfa  as  token  of  ht' 

Government's  appreciation  in  con- 

nection with  negotiation  of  trade 

Dec.  3M961 
Dec.  31,  lUfiO 

BrazT 

agreement. 
Order  of  Aeronautical  Merit. 

N  icArafua 

Presldantial  Medal  ol  Merit 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 


N»me 


,  Date  of 
Ifetirement 


Rear  Admiral 
l\TkJn^  nenry  C.  a097V 


July     1,1960 


Captain 
I>;ivis  Harry  E.    1387'>-. 
I>avis.  KeniK'th  S.  a2f.h' 


M('"n'«jil,  Oordon  I'    12»i7 

Commander 
ITrnthorn,  John  R  (l.'Wfi',, 

Johns<in,  Vaino  O.  ^1396.. 


Oct. 
July 


1,1958 
1,  1959 


Donor  government 


Award 


R«'marks 


Korea.. 
Italy... 


Ord.-r  of  Military  NTerit,  Ulchl,  with 

Silver. 
Al  Morito  dflli  R.-pubWica  Italians 

^ComIncnUaturt•,. 


Greece --^  GiiM  .N'.ivil  M 

Italy 


First  Class. 


.\1  Meritip  ileiu  R.pubMica  Italiana 
(Cavaliere  Ifliiuili".        * 


July     1,1959  '  Korea. 


Order  of  Miiu.irv  Merit  Ulchl 


May 
July 


1,  195,s 
1,  1959 


TIeutenant  Commander 

WeUT,  John  A.  (3294) - 

Lieutenant  (j.e.l 
KielTer,  J;une.s  W.  ((H47.  (2-22-32S;.i  Oct. 


Nov.     1,19,58 


1,  19.% 


Portugsil ---.    <">i'ld  Mefiiil  of  Courage,  Abnegation, 

I      mid  Humanity. 

Portugal -.     Gold  Midi!  of  I'lurigp,  .\bnegatlon, 

and  lluiiiiiiuy. 


BMCiANl 
Klmt'en.<niith,  John  E. 


Atie.     l.ig.'i.'* 


Norway 


Italv. 


Hiltl- 


Norwegian  Medal  of  Merit. 


M  V  ilnr  l!  M  irina. 


Tirrvpt  de  Merite. 


For  service  a."!  cbief  advis<-r  to  tin  Kureun  Cnu-l  rinard, 
whieh  is  now  the  HepuMieol  Korea  .Navy, 

For  meritoriou.s  service  in  eonneetinn  with  reseue  opeiu- 
tions  following  eollisicn  t.etw.in  Meaii.>!ip  An'.rea 
Doria  &u<\  '•■fc'iiin.-ihip  St/H-kholm  m  the  .^t.iiilii  Oi'i-an, 
July  It),  VM'I' 

For  dl.«tinguished  set  \  i.  i>  n  n  Kred  lii  tin   (ire.-k  im  r.  li.iiit 

marine. 
For  meritoriou-  -MTViie  iji  i  niiiu  ( tion  \\iih  n'seiie  (i|>«r.i- 

tion.S     foliowuii'     eiMlL>l.iii      tiet«eiii     St' aIU.>-lil  p     Aiiirfa 

yiorio  and   stiMiii-lup   Stin-ktuilin   m  ll.r    .\tl.iiitu    (ii.;iii, 

July  'it'.  19.V'. 
For  scrvuT  it-;  advis<T  Pi  the  Korean  Coiu-^t  (Piird,  wl^nh 

is  now  the  Keput.'lic  of  Kurea  .Navy. 

In  re(Yicin! :  ■•      '  -•  ryin-v  .iurinc  th^'  re-icne  of  thf  ere^,^  of  th«' 

I'ortuL'U' -••    -'|,r>.,iier    (la<iar    duruig    a    pile    (■!!     .Nr.^- 

foundlatid  Ituik-on  .-ept.  1\  I'.Mh 
In  recoetiitioii  of  orvio'^  diiruit'  tin-  n-vcm  of  th>  en  u  of  t  he 

PortUgue,-i<'    seliooiier    (iifjuir    dt;ring    a    gali'    oil     .Ni'-.v- 

founriland  Baik-  od  Sipt    1h,  p..t^ 

For  meritoriou5  s«Tv:(f  in  eonneetion  uith  th.  reseui  of 
an  injured  seaman. 

For  meritorious  service  in  ronri'i  i;oii  u;!!i  rr-.eiii  r,j^r\. 
lion.' followins  colli-'um  '•■t'.M-'n  mi^  ,ii;sliip  .  l;i.,'rf'.i  /'•-.■i 
and  steamship  ^'fx"  /lo/vj  n  tit  .\tl  intic  Ocean  Jn';,  j'., 
1956. 

For  outstanding  service  in  training  crew  of  the  II  dtlan 
Coast  Guard  vessel  Vertirrti  (GC-«'>   June  ii  Jl.  p.»,',j. 


I'»  ITKI'    .-^TATES    SK(  KFT    .-'Fi'.vlfE 


Ilolmo?,  Ruliert  E. . 
Nel<en.  ReulxMi  I — 

Niehol.^^on.  Henry  J 


.'   Oct.    31,  1960      China... 
.!  Aug.   31, 19.58     .Norway. 


Sept.  30,  19.58      Norway. 


Order  of  the  Cloud  and  Banner. 

St.  Ol.iv  Med..!    


Kiiiglit   Cross,   Second  Cla.ss,  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Saint  Olav. 


In  recognition  of  services  riTi  !i  n  1  during  Mnie  (hiiig 
Kal-she"k's  visit  in  the  fnii.d  .^l  u.  -   lurint'  P,H.t. 

In  recognition  of  s«tvui-^  ri-nderi-d  dDrini'  :is-li.'!iineiit  to 
the  protection  of  Htr  Hoy  il  H  if!iri.^>  tie  >  >own  I'rino'ss 
Martha  and  the  r'  val  faniilv  durmt'  ih'  ir  st.iv  in  the 
Unite<l  States  dtinni;  W.tM  \\  ,ir  II. 

In  recognition  of  scrvici-c  rcndcnd  ni  ,i  -ui><t\  l.--,iy  cajtieiry 
during  assigniM't  im  tin  protection  of  Her  Royal  Hii.'h- 
ness  the  Cree>vu  I'mioss  .Mirth, i  and  the  royd  firnily 
during  their  stay  m  the  liiited  St.ite.s  dnrinv'  \\'rid 
War  II. 


UNITED  sr.\rK.<  INF<iKM.\rinN  AGENCY 


Ilairer,  Alk^  R.._ '  July    31.1957      Brazil .'  Order  ofth. 


•it'ii-rn  Cross. 


For  services  to  the  Govemmi  n^ 
aviation. 


•  f  Mr  i7;: 


1   of 


VETF.  HANS'  ADMINISTR  VTIOX 


Cook,  Dr.  Kul'crt  C. 


Exceptionally  meritoriou-.  ,ind  oiit.-t  iielmi.'  sfrxue^^  to  the 
Republic  of  the  I'toiiiipmes.  ilurnu'  a.ssiL'ti!!  ent  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  re.'ioii.il  o!l;ee.  .\l,in;.:i.  l'l;ilii>- 
plnes. 


OFFICE    OF    THE    SFCRET.MiY    OF    DEFENSE 


Erskine.  Gen.  'imves  B  ,  USMC.  '   Military,  i  Thailand 

Jiily      1.  1953 


Gushing,  Dr.  E,  H 


Civilian, 
Oct.    31,  1961 


Aug.     4, 1961 


Greece 

Burma 

Thailand.... 
Philippines. 


Prathamahhon  (KnlKht  Grind  Cross 
of  the  .Most  F.%,ilted  'jrder  of  the 
White  Elephant,!. 


Royal  Order  of  King  Georg.   I 

3ronze  st.it uette 

Tlgor  skull 


Presented  in  tin  r.aine  of  the  King' loin  of ')  h  i,;  m 


Presented  1  y  Hi.-  IliKhn'ss  Crown  I'rinc*'  Con.-tanline  of 

Oreeov 
Sr.i'.irttr  of  Gener;il  Van  Hofila  presented  by  Prime  Mln- 

l-ti-r  of  Pnriiia, 
}'^i^.  '.t.  !  !  y   I'riine  Minist(r  and  Minister  of  Defense  P. 

1  ::  iiNoi.f t'rarn. 
>-gion  of  Honor,  rank  of  Gonimander      1  -.k.  i:  i.f  gtH.d  v.  ill. 
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N 


Date  of 
rvtiremcBt 


Oeneml 
Collins,  J.  Lawton,  05247. 


1 


nodes.  Henry  T..  012845 

Magruder,  Carter  B.,  015155. 


Schuyler,  CourUandt  V.R.  014905. 
White,  Isaac  D.  015080 


Wyman,  WlUard  G.,  0 12356 

Lieutenant  Oeneril 
Arnold,  WlUlam  H.,  0155.>8... 
Collier,  John  H.,  0 12388  .. 


Harrison,  William  K.,  Jr  ,  i)5279. 


Harrold,  Thomas  I..,  016051. 


Lawton,  William  S.,  014924  . 
Mathewson,  Lemuel,  014980. 
Read,  George  W.,  Jr.,  O1260;l 

Swing,  Tosejih  M 


Voung,  Rolx>rt  N.,  015068. . 

Major  General 
Biddle,  William  8.,  O15180. 

I 
Blnns,  Jolm  J.,  015207 


DoDor  gOTeramcBt 


Awwd 


Bemarkj 


Mar.  31,1956     Argentina 


Brazil. 


Apr.     1,  1959 
June  30,  1961 


Oct.  31.1959 
Apr.  1,1961 


Order  of  General  San  Martin,  degree 
of  Grand  Officer. 


Order  of  Military   Merit,   degree   of 
Grand  Officer. 


Chile.- !  Medal  of  Military  Merit,  First  Cla.ss. 


Chile  .. 
Cuba... 

Iran 

Mexico. 

ChUe    - 
Korea.. 


Military  Medal,  First  Class 

Order  of  Military  Merit - 

Order  of  Ilomayoun,  First  Class 

Military  Merit  Medal.  First  Class. . 

Military  Medal,  First  Class    . 
Order  of  Merit  for  National  Founda- 
tion Tanjang. 


France Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Officer 

China I  Order  o'  the  Cloud  and  Banner,  Sec- 
ond Class. 


Japan. 
Korea. 

Korea. 


Thailand. 


Aug      1,  1958  :  Chile    ., 
Mexico. 


Feb.     1,  1961 
Oct.      1,1958 


France- 
China  . 


Mexico. 


Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  Second  Class. 

Order  of  Merit  for  National  Foun<ia- 
Uon  Tanjang. 


Taeguk  Distintruishe^i  Military  .Serv- 
ice Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most 
-Noble  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Thai- 
land. 

Grand  Star  of  Military  Merit    . 

-Medal  of  Military  Merit,  First  Cla.s.s 


L<'gion  of  Honor,  grarle  of  Officer 


Received  .\reentine  Minister  of  War  In  May  1948  and  dis- 
cussed wKh  him  matters  pertaining  to  standardization  of 
arms  and  other  matters  of  joint  lntere.st  to  Argentina  and 
the  United  Stales. 

A.ssisted  the  BraziU.<in  Minister  of  War  In  conferences  in 
matters  of  loint  interest  to  both  Brazil  and  the  I'niteii 
States  durina  the  Brazilian  Minister's  visit  to  the  I'nited 
States  in  April  1949. 

For  distmjuished  ser\nocs  rendered  to  the  Chilean  .\rmy, 
per  citation  dated  June  2,  1949. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

In  recognition  of  his  military  virtues  and  outstanding 
activity  in  defense  of  democracy. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

In  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  outstanding  and 
meritorious  s<'rvlce  while  serving  as  Commancler  in 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral.  United  Slates  Forces  Korea,  and  Eighth  United 
States  Army  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June  30,  1961. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  In  the  performance 
of  outsla.nding  service  from  July  1957  to  February  IWil  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Army,  Pacific 

For  services  rendered  to  the  Japanese  Oovemmeni  wluie 
servmg  as  Commanding  General,  United  States  .\rniy 
Forces,  Far  East,  and  Eiehth  United  States  .\rmy. 

In  recoTnilion  and  appreciation  of  the  services  renderei!  to 
the  Kepuhlic  of  Korea  while  serving  as  Commandini- 
General.  .\  Corps.  Commanding  General  l'nite<l  ."^tates 
.\rmy  Forces,  Far  Fast,  and  Eighth  United  Stat<s 
.^^^  y,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Unile<i  States 
Army,  Pacific. 

In  recoenition  and  appreciation  of  his  outslan  line  an  1 
exceptionally  meritorious  service  while  servine  as  Com- 
manitina  General,  United  Slates  Army  Forces,  1  ar 
East,  and  Kighth  United  States  Army  during  the  neriol 
July  25.  1955.  to  June  30,  1957. 

In  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  renderp<i  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  of  Thailand. 


Chinese     .\rmorci 
Badge. 


Force     Combat 


Feb.    2>,  1957      Braii! 


June  30, 1961 


Chile 

Ecuador. 
Paraguay. 

Peru 

June     1,1960     China 


Chile. -.- 
Panama. 
Peru  ... 


Order  of  MlliUry  Merit,  First  CU.ss 


Order    of    Military    Merit,    gmde    of 
Commander. 


Military   Medal  of  the   Armv,   First 

Class. 
Order   of   Vasoo    Nunet   de    Ball)oa. 

grade  of  Grand  Officer. 
Military  Order  of  .\yacucho,  grade  of 

Grand  Officer. 


Estrella  .tl  Merito  Militar 

.A.bdon  Calderon,  First  Class. 


Apr.  30,1958 
Aug.     1,  1960 

Jan.      5, 1962 


Sept.  30,  1957 


Nov.    1,1960 


Not.    1,1960 


Denmark . 
G  reece  — 


France- 
Brazil.. 


Chile- 


Korea. 


Koras. 


Orden  Del  .Merito  Mihtar,  grade  of 

Gran  Oflcial. 
Military  Order  of  .\yacucho.  srade  of 

Commander. 
Order  of  Cloud  and  Banner 

Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 

Dannebrog,  First  Class. 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 

Phoenix. 

Officer  of  the  I^egion  of  Honor 

Order  of   .Military    Merit,   grade   of 
Grand  Officer. 


MedalofMihtary  Merit,  Second  Class 


Taeguk  Distinguished  Military  Serv- 
ice Medal. 


Taeguk  Distinguished  Military  Serv- 
ice MedaL 


For  distinguished  services  rendered  to  the  Army  of  Chile 
For  his  brilliant  work  in  promoting  a  better  understandiiig 
and  a  strengthening  of  trip  goo<l  relations  existing  t>et«  -i  ii 
the  arniies  of  Mi  lico  and  the  United  States. 


For  servie(  s  ri  ndered  te-  the  Government  of  the  RepuMu  of 
France. 

Being  adniiri  d  hy  th<-  officers  and  .soldiers  of  Chines*^  .\r- 
mored  Force  (or  his  glorious  activity  as  a  combat  coin- 
n-.ander  m  cruind  comhat  apalnst  an  armed  enemv  of 
Allied  .Nations  during  the  period  of  1942-1945  In  the  Euru- 
pi'an  thi  at'  r. 

In  recienilioii  f  his  hifh  military  qualllleji  and  his  pnise- 
worlhy  actiotis  n  f>eh;.if  of  clos«'r  relations  l>elwe<'n  nu'i!;- 
bers  of  the  MexioriTi  .^rniy  and  memlxTS  of  the  F'ourth 
.\rmy  f.f  the  United  Stales  of  .America. 

For  servic(»s  reiiilere<i  while  serving  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  Carihhi',.n  Command,  and  In  the  Interest  of  fur- 
thering good  r.tem.itional  relationship  between  Br.uil 
and  the  United  St.ates. 

For  distinguished  .ser\  ices  rendered  to  the  Chiltsin  .^rmy. 

For   siTvia^s   retidered    while   serving  as    Comman<ier   ia 

Chief,  CarihtxMn  (^ommand. 
Given  in  rei-omition  of  his  [X)sition  as  commander  in  chief, 

Carititiean  Command,  and  to  express  the  gratituih  of  the 

Pcrivian  ''io\cmmcnt  for  c-ourlesy  shown  the  Mmister 

of  W.ar  d-irin-:  his  recent  \  isit  to  the'Caribhean  Comni'ind 
For  servid's  rendereii   while  ser\ing  as  the  comnKind;ng 

general,   I'SARC^RIB. 
For  serMccs  rendered  while  serving  as  the  c-omm;\n  img 

peneral,  r,s.\HCARIB. 
For  services  rendered   while  serving  as  the  comm.aniii' 

general,   t  SARCARIB, 
F'or  services  rendered  while  serving  as  the  comin.andiiie 

general,  IS.^RC.MUB, 
In  reco-'mtion  of  his  meritorious  service  to  the  ''•overn!r,e:,t 

of  the  Repuhlic  of  China, 
Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  servicer  rendered  to  Greece  while  serving  as  cor::- 
niander.  .allied  Land  Forces  Southeastern  Euii>j>e  from 
July  21,  iy,55,  to  Aug.  22,  1957. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  his  enlightened  understanding  of  the  ne^'dp  o'  the 
armies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  orientint:  the 
Iraininz  of  various  Brazilian  officers  and  by  his  le.rlici- 
pation  in  the  efTort  for  united  defense  of  the  den;iKr.itic 
world. 

For  dlstinguislied  st'rvici.-s  rendered  to  Cliilc. 


For  .superior  .service  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  during  the 
period  May  1  Uj  Oct.  30,  19.W,  while  serving  as  viiior 
member.  I'nited  Nations  Command  Militiiry  .\rinislice 
Commission. 

For  distinguished  service  rendered  to  tl>e  RepuMii  of 
Korea  while  serving  as  chief  of  slafT,  United  States  \rn  y 
Forces.  Far  F.ast,  and  Eighth  United  States  .\r!i.v.  fr  ;a 
Feb.  9,  1956,  lo  May  1,  1957. 
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Name 


C<xmcv,  James  P.,  017338 

DaslnT.  Ciiarks  L.,  Jr.,  015C34- 
Farrand,  Edward  O^  0167S8-.. 

Gard,  Bobert  G.,  012247 

Hain?,  Peter  C,  3tl,  0156^7 

Harmony,  John  W.,  01.'24n 

II.vriXT,  Jowph  II.,  Ol-ASS, 

Hays,  SUas  B.,  O17S03 

Eendrli.  Kaieitb  R.,  015S97.... 

Johnson,  Harry  W.,  016391... 


Date  of 
retirement 


Sept.  1,1900 

Aug.  1,1960 

July  1.1961 

Dec.  1, 1959 

June  1,19C1 


Nov. 


Donor  government 


Awar<I 


France '  Mfilal  nf  H onnr  i ,i  t  he  M  ilitary  Health 

I       .<ervRt'  In  Vcrtmil 
Spain .■  Millury  .Mint  Mi-lai  with  white  dls- 

I      tinctive. 
Brazil '  tT'liT  of  NTilltary  Merit,   Degree  of 

I       ComtnaiKliT 
Korea  1  ai'ijuk  Ui>tiiigui>hed  Military  Serv- 

I      iri'  Mchil. 
Mexico  Mixican    Ordor   of   Military    Merit, 

First  Class. 


1,1939      KureiJ--. 


Dec.  1, 1959 
Aug.  1,  1959 
Oct.   1. 1901 


Ethioiiia 

France 

Japan 

Netherlan'h 


Fell.     1,19C1  I   Cliiiia 


LlnJ(iui.^t,  Roy  E.,  0IM2:.... 
Mason,  Stanhope  B.,  017290. 

McCluro,  Robert  \  ,  O07So.. 
McGaw,  Edward  J.,  O12031- 
Mead,  ArmiaUad  D.,  0157G7 

McilarLs  Juhn  V.  .  Ui\):,Zi   ... 


Olmsted,  Ooorge  U  ,  0199.v;i  . 
Partrldpr,  Ki.-h.ar'l  f"  .  Orjf.iO. 


PluUips,  Jamc.<  II.,  012331  .  .  .. 
RoMnson,  Bernard  T...  0120.-2. 

Ryan,  Comcllu.<;  K.,  0737.') 

Ryan,  Patrick  J.,  0173«3 

Pchow,  Robert  \..  0121SO 


July     1, 1000 
."^ept.    1.  rj*jl 


Franco. 


Giecte. 

Korea 

Iran 


May  31,  105G 

Mar.    1, 1901  I  Iceland. 

July     1. 19C1      Korea.. 


Fib.     1,  ]«»     .Vr-'i'Htina. 


Apr.     1.  19f>l  I  Fmnrc 
Mar.     1.  19:.9     Chile 


Cliilo 
Meiic 


TiiiiUrni.in,  Tlii.iuas  ?  ,  01i32S. 
Tulley.  David  IT.,  OKXC,'; 

V  incm,*;,  John  M.,  0l617fi 


.-s'pt.    l.I9r.S  Iran.... 

Oct.    3I,19.'i7  France 

June   30,1957  France. 

Oct.    31,  19.5.S  France. 

I 

Oct.    31,1956  France 

Peru... 


Apr.     1,1 'X-O 
May    1, 19f.. 

Dec.  81, 19C1 


Portii?.il. 
.''p.iin 

Tliail.nd. 

Th,.iiand. 

Thail:ind. 
Chile... 


Japan. 
Italy.. 


Iran.. 
Inn.. 


'1  KKuk  In.-tiuguisbcd  Military  Serv- 
ice Mc'lal. 


(ir.inl  Ci.r  '.vn  of  tlu>  Di.-itlngulshcd 
Or'ier  of  the  .Star  of  Ethiopia. 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Military 
Me<lical  Service. 

Third  Cla.«s  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.. 

.Irder    of    Orange-Nassau,    grade    of 

Commander. 

Cliinese     .Armored     Force     Combat 

Ba.l,;e. 


Legion  of  Honor,  prude  of  Officer. 


Remarks 


In  recognition  of '^r  vices  rendered  wliile  ^r\  ii't;  a.~  Drputy 

Surpeon  General,  Wiw-iliiiu'lon.  !'.<' 
Reason  for  awai!  liLiknuw  n. 


In  recogrdtion  nf  ^rvins  n 

eriinient. 
Rea-son  for  awaid  unknnun. 


d  to  the   Ura/ili.iii  (iuv- 


<;ross  of  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Phoenix. 

Tai-euk  I  )istint'ui.shed  Military  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

Irani. m    Merit    Dccorntion    Grade   I, 

■Pyp."  I 
Order  of  t!ie  Falcnn  with  Star,  grade  of 

Granil  t'oiiimander. 
T'lchi  I)i<tini.'uiNli.-d  Military  ServMcc 

.Mc'lal  uith  tioki  Star. 


Cirder  of  General  Sau  Afartin,  degree 
of  Commander. 


Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  OfTieer. 
Insignia  of  .Milit.ary  Professor 


N? ilitary  Medal,  First  Class 
Merito  .\lilit;ir.  First  Class.. 


Royal  Order  of  Crown,  grade  three.. 
I/'i-'ion  of  Honor,  grade  of  OfTioer 


Cros'!  of  the  Commander  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor. 
Chtvali.  r  de  la  Legion  d'Honncur 

L<'gion  nf  rionor,  grade  of  Commander 


Military  Ordrr  of  .\yacucho,  graile  of 
Commander. 

>'edal  of  Military  Merit,  first  class... 

Griiirl  Tross  of  the  Order  of  Military 
Ml  nr  with  white  badge. 

Knuht  Gnrid  Cross  of  the  Most 
N<jWe  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Thai- 
land. 

Or'.er  of  the  \\  h:te  Elephant,  second 

Clris?. 
S;;ntinial  i  '  Tncf  '  Medal 

S:ar  of  . Military  .Merit    . 


Second  Order  of  the  SacTed  TYeasure. . 

N  ilitary  C'ldtr  of  Italy,  degree  of  Cav- 
alier. 


1  ecoration  of  .Merit,  Fir^t  Cl.kvs,  First 

TyjK.'  tLuiglu.!;. 
IJomayun  Decoration,  Second  Grade.. 


For  his  magnificent  l.itior  In  -iri  lu't  hr'iiuL'  the  horcK  nf 
friendship  Ix-tween  tneinU'r.^  of  ih.  Nb  xuan  .^nny  a'll 
members  of  the  Fourth  .\riiiy  n(  the  \  idted  Stati  >  i.f 
America. 

In  recognition  and  appreciat'iuii  of  hi--  oiit'-t.tndinn  and 
exceptionally  meritorious  .^r\  ;•  e  rendered  tii  tin-  Kepul- 
lie  of  Korea  while  serving  a.s  t  hief  of  •^t.ilT,  I  nited  .--t.ilrs 
Array  Forces.  F.ir  Ka.'-t.  and  Kijrlith  biiited  .'^t.ites 
Armv.  from  i>^  t    :*.  I'l"'.  to  Ki  !■   ">,  I'.'.''''. 

As  "a  furtlHT  t^k.  n  uf  h  ^\'\<\  n!  -.tiuu.^  »  hu  li  e\i-t  betwrell 
our  two  governi:.ents  and  our  risjiectivr  arii:eil  ffTce"^  " 

For  services  rendered  while  •^rwwt  a'  Dirotor  of  the 
Medical  .^ervii-es  of  till'  rnittd  .-I  it<-  Arr:  y 

In  recognition  of  s<'r\  I'-es  reiideri'd  wlnlr  -<rMng  as  chief  of 
stall  of  the  I'nited  .^-LUi-^  Korec>  m  .hipm. 

In  recognition  of  re>ciie  i^nd  reliei  oi»T.itiun<  id  the  I'nU.-d 
State's  .MillUirv  Kehef  Oreanization  durlnc  the  fleiod  in 
Holhuid  hi  FelViary  ly.'..^. 

Beitic  admire  1  h\  tln'  otlio  r-  and  '^.'d;>'r>  oi  Chiiii -j' 
Armored  Force  for  his  plonous  actiMty  a."  a  ttmilat 
commander  in  ground  cf)iii!iat  a:-'ainst  an  armed  enemy 
of  Allie,l  Nations  during-  tti.  j«r!."l  <if  I'.'tJ  1'  in  th'' 
European  Theater. 

"As  deputy  commander  of  thi  Com/,  for  ;i.or.-  l'  an  one 
year,  you  have  lM«en  able  to  estal'li^^h  a  imp^i  (iMTaMe 
climati'  for  excellent  Franc<i-.\meru-,in  ci«)[«  rations. 
The  active  part  you  playecl  diirint'  the  Ndrmandy  land- 
ing and  the  subs«'fiuent  battles  for  the  freedom  uf  Euroin' 
in  the  yeiu-s  I'.m  to  1945." 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  distincruished  service  rendered  to  Korea  while  wrvinx 
as  cummunding  general.  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. 

For  exci-ptionally  meritorious  conduct  m  ih.  i-rformam-e 
of  .servi(v*lurinL'  the  p<riod  May  *i,  W'-'i,  I  >  May   ! ''>.  let 

Reason  fur  award  luiknown. 

In  recoiniition  and  appreciation  of  his  eio-ptionally  out- 
standing and  meritorious  '^'rvic<>s  to  t!:i-  Ki  public  of 
Korea  while  servini  as  .Vs.';i--taiit  DiMsiou  (  ominanler. 
Thiril  Infaiiiry  Division,  .\ov    I  i,  r.*.'iO,  to  'bt    1'..  !''.'! 

Served  as  I'liited  States  aid  and  tour  director  for  the  .Ar- 
gentine Minister  of  War  durlti;;  his  \  islt  to  th<  T'i,lti  1 
Slati-s  in  April  and  May  I'.M^,  and,  a<;  siu  h,  was  ixm- 
stantly  with  the  Minister  for  a  ixriod  of -iiii>roitmat'  ly 
two  months. 

Reason  for  award  imknown. 

As  a  token  of  gratitude  to  officers  rd  ih.-  I'nit.d  St.iti  s 
Army  who  have  acted  or  are  acting  as  teachtrs  of  Chilean 
officers. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  his  meritorious  work  as  a  soldier  in  the  struggle  for 
democracy. 

For  participation  in  the  burial  ceremonies  of  thi  hi-.  lb  7.1 
Shah. 

For  s«>rvleos  rendered  to  the  Government  of  tt  <■  K-  ;u'  !:c 
of  France. 

For  services  rendered  from  Mav  194*".  to  .^n^';  t  1  it:  ;n 
Berlin. 

For  outstanding  .services  rendir>  d  to  !!ie  r,,,\ernTi:(  nr  (f 
the  Reimblic  of  Frimce. 

In  recognition  of  serviw-s  rendered  to  t>r  KnTi.  '1  (bairn- 
nient  while  serving  as  .\ssistant  Chief  ot  .-t.iil  for  Inli  lli- 
gence. 

Fur  meritorious  service  \-  m-t't'  '' iit.  t>  tlit-  liu.iiie 
ment  of  Peru  of  hLs  merits. 

In  appreciation  of  scrviiies  rendered  to  the  Portuguese 
(jovernnient. 

In  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  A.tsistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
Inttdligence,  Unite<l  Slates  Army,  to  p  w  ird  hi.^  s-  r\hes 
to  Spain. 

In  high  recognition  of  the  v.duabk-  s«-rv:i-e  reniin-i  t<» 
Thailand  in  sln-nctln'idnt!  the  n  1  iiion>.hip  Ntwein  tlie 
Cniled  States  and  Thailind  uiid  Uie  ::.^ni.vI  in.  1  .ud  guid- 
ance in  the  tnininc  of  ofTicers  In  the  U   >  ,1  T\  .i  Am  y 

Reason  for  aw_rd  imknowii. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  the  dialiuguislied  services  rendered  to  the  Arm\  ol 
Chile. 

In  recognition  of  services  renderr-<l  while  ser\  -tig  a--  com- 
manding general,  (nited  Stales  .\rmy.  Japan. 

As  artillery  coinriiaiiiler  and  tlieti  as  ela'ef  of  si  itT  of  a  higher 
unit  during  the  Italian  campaign,  lie  showed  outstanding 
capacity  of  comuuujd  and  cons|  uuou^  taleul  for  org:unz  1- 
tton  ajid  tactics.  l!y  his  brilliant  qiidit  ,e^  d;s  lived  ;'i 
many  confidential  missions,  ami  proved  lo  \<f  a  v.dii  d  !e 
element  for  a  hiLdier  unit  head'iu.irter---.  He  unn  mii- 
tingly  developed  elhcient  action  for  the  reorganiration  of 
the  Itidian  Army,  per  cilatio^i  in  di;  Inni.i  d  .trd  .M  iv  .'■.', 
1949. 

For  exceptionally  meritorioii.-  condi;ri  ;n  the  ixiform.iiiiv 
of  s<'i  viLV  as  chief  of  inis>-ioii. 

He  retidered  services  of  excejitlnn.ii  v.i'.iir  ti^  tlii-  Irani  .n 
Army  while  s«^rving  as  Cliief,  Inind  .-l.iti-.-  mbilaiy 
ml.ssion  with  the  Iminiial  Ir.im.m  .\rmy. 
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Name 


Brigadier  Oenerml 
Ammerman,  James  P.,  018  ,M. 


Zimmerman,  Wayne  C,  0)2436.. 

Berry,  John  A.,  01M73 

Bethune,  Philip  n.,  OlR44( 

Broom,  Thad  A.,  018246 

Brown,  Robert  Q.,  018520    

Colby,  Joseph  M.,  017562 

Coleman,     Frederick     W.,     Ill, 

019216. 
CooUdge,  George  W..  0175W 

I 
Eastwood,  Harold  E.  082C2 


Flelda,  Kenneth  E.,  018957.. 
Ilannlgan,  James  P.,  017531. 


Harden bergh,  Elmer  P.,  OiSWO. 
Hughes,  OUver  W.,  014974 


Jewett,  Richard  L.  018339. 


Kreldel,  Francis  A.,  039563 

McAnsh,  Andrew  T  .  038fif>'  . . 

i 
McNally,  Edward  J.,  01762SI    . 

Munson,  Frederick  P.,  0166M  . 
O'Connor,  WUliam  W.,  016148 

Schewp,  Marlon  W.,  039748... 


Date  of 
retlrameat 


Aug.     1,1960 


Bladen,  Fred  W..  Jr.,  01767:'... 

Smith,  C.  Cobum,  Jr 

Van  Wagoner,  Lou  O.,  04ie68.. 

Vogel.  Herbert  D.,  015520 

Whipple.  WllUam,  018024 

Woodward,  William  R.,  0115682 


Jan.  31,1956 

July  1, 1961 

Aug.  1, 1961 

July  1,1960 

Aug.  1,1961 

Oct.  1, 1959 
Sept.    1, 1968 

Aug.  1.1959 

July  31.  19.S2 


Apr.   30,  1955 
July   31,  19,'>9 


Dec.  28.1960 
Aug.  31.1054 

Aug.     1,1961 

June  30, 1957 
June     1, 1960 

Aug.     1,  1959 

July  31,  1956 
June  30, 1956 

July     1,1961 

Aug.     1.1950 

Aug.     1, 1961 

Apr.     1,1960 

Aug.  31,10M 
Aug.  1, 1060 
Oct.   31,1950 


Donor  govemoMiit 


France. 
Greece. 

Korea.. 


Iran 


Brarl! 


Korea  . 
Greece. 


France..  

Guatemala 


Korea. 


Korea. 


France. 
Korea.. 


Thailand. 
France... 
France... 


China... 

Italy 

Peru.... 

Portugal 
Iran 

Korea... 

Mexico.. 
Korea... 

Korea... 

France. . 
France.. 
Korea... 

Korea... 


Iran 

Korea 


Awwd 


Special  Collar  Order  of  the  Cloud  and 
Banner. 


Order  of  MalU,  First  Class. 

Military  Order  of  Ayacucho,  grade  of 
Grand  Officer. 


Military  Merit  Medal,  First  Class. 
Decoration  of  Honour,  First  Grade. 


Clchi  Distinguished  Military-  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Mihtary  Merit,  First  Cla.ss 


Remarks 


richl  Dlstingidshed  Mihtar>-  Service 
Medal,  Gold  Star. 


richi  Distinguished  Mihtary  S<>rvice 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 

Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Officer 


Medallle  de  la  Recormaissanoe  Fran-  | 
caise.  I 

Clchl  Distinguished  Mihtary  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Presidential  Medal. 


Decoration  of  Merit,   Second  Class. 

First  Type. 
Ulchl  Distinguished  Military  S«>rvice 

.Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Chevalier 
Greek  War  Cross.  Class  III 


Ulchi  Distinguished  Military  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Lvaghet     (Merit),     Second     Degree. 
Type  One. 

Order  of  Military   Merit,   degree  of 
Officer. 


Taeguk  Distinguishe<J  Military  Serv- 
ice .Medal. 
Knight's  Order  of  Phoenix 


Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Commander 
Cross  of  MUltary  Merit,  First  Class    . 


nchl  DistinguLshed  Militarv  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Ulchl  Distinguished  Mihtary  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 

Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.. 

Ulchl  Distinguished  Military  Service 
Medal  with  Gold  Star. 

Order  of  the  Crown  of  Thailand 

Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Officer 

Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Officer 


In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  c»ov- 
emment  of  the  Republic  of  China  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Chinese  Communists  upon  the  Kiiimen  com- 
plex. 

Reason  for  award  imknown. 

In  the  performance  of  duty,  demonstrating  a  high  degree  oi 
coojieration  and  friendship  toward  the  Peruvian  Armed 
Forces,  (wntributed  immeasurably  to  the  strengtheninc 
of  the  prevailing  links  of  solidarity  between  the  Peruvian 
and  the  I'nited  States  Armed  Forces. 

In  tlie  performance  of  duty  while  serving  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in  tlie  performance 
of  service  during  the  period  May  6,  1951  to  May  2,  19.'v(. 
while  serving  as  chief,  I'nited  States  military  mission 
with  ilie  Imjierial  Iranian  .\rmy. 

For  exceptionally  outstanding  and  meritorious  serv  u-e 
rendered  to  Repubhc  of  Korea  Army  from  Jan  24.  19,19, 
to  Feb  22,  196<i,  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  administr.i- 
tion.  Eighth  Cniled  States  .\rmy. 

For  serv  tees  rendered  while  serving  as  T'niled  Slates  .\rniy 
attjich/^  to  Mexico 

For  distinguished  service  for  his  assistance  in  the  dcvek>(>- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  durine  his  {>eriod 
of  assignment  as  cjuarterm aster.  Eighth  United  States 
Army. 

For  menU)rious  service  In  Korea  during  the  pericxl  .\ug  2", 
195*i,  to  l>ec.  1,  ly.*!?,  while  serving  as  commanding 
general,  1  Corps  (Group)  Artillery. 

For  services  n-ndered  to  the  Government  of  the  Repuldic 
of  France. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

In  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  exceptionally  out- 
standing and  meritorious  performance  of  duty  as  assistant 
division  commander,  First  Cavalry  Division,  during  the 
period  Dec.  17,  19,'i7,  lo  Jan.  21,  1959. 

In  recognition  and  appirciation  of  his  outstandmg  and 
exceptionally  praisew  orthy  service  while  serving  as  execu- 
tive ollicer  o;  the  C nited  Nations  Korean  Heconstnic- 
llon  .\gency  from  Dec.  1,  1953,  as  Its  DeiMjty  .\Fent  '  .en- 
eral  from  .May  Ifi,.  1956,  and  as  .administrator  of  the 
Agency  from  Sept.  15,  1958,  lo  Mar.  26,  1960. 

In  recognition  of  services  rendere<i. 

In  recoimilion  and  appreciation  of  his  exceptionally  out- 
sl.vnding  and  meritorious  service  lo  the  KepuMir  of 
Korea  while  serving  as  commanding  general.  Eighth 
i  niled  States  .\rmy  Support  Command,  and  concur- 
rently as  assistanlchlef  of  staff,  (14,  Eighth  Cnited  States 
Ar.ny,  during  the  ;>eriod  June  11,  1957,  to  .Aug.  31,  19-S»>. 

For  meritorious  service  rendered  while  serving  as  ( hief  of 
control  service  in  the  American  .\rmy  in  Eunijx'. 

As  a  memtier  of  the  .\mencan  military  mission  in  (in^'c-e 
has  rendered  precious  and  invaluable  service  to  the  (in-^-k 
Arniy  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  reorganization 
and  training  thereof. 

In  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  exceptionally  out- 
sianding  and  meritorious  service  rendere<l  10  the  Heiiublie 
of  Korea  from  Aug.  15, 1959,  to  July  30,  1960,  while  .sitviiil- 
as  Engineer  officer.  Eighth  United  States  Army,  in 
Korea. 

.\s  assistant  of  the  chief  of  the  advisory  mission  to  the  Im- 
perial Iranian  Gendarmerie  for  exceptional  [Hjrformance 
of  outstanding  service  during  the  period  May  3(1,  194s.  lo 
Mar.  ai,  1950. 

Cooixrated  intellectually  and  materially  in  a  highly  efli- 
cient  manner  while  serving  with  the  United  Slates  mili- 
tarv mission  with  the  Staff  College  from  July  19.  1951,  to 
.Mar   30.  1954. 

.^s  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  administration.  Eighth  Tnite  1 
States  .<rniy,  during  i>enod  Jan.  23,  19.57.  to  Oct    VI,  \<if', 

As  a  menitx>r  of  the  American  military  mission  in  Greece 
has  rendered  precious  and  invaluable  service  to  the  Greek 
.\riny  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  reorgani?,ation 
and  training  thereof. 

For  services  n'ndered  while  .vrvlng  as  I'nited  States  .\rinv 
attach^. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army  mission  to  Guau- 
mala,  m  appreciation  of  the  personal  merit  and  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  bond  and  accord  l)etween  the  Initfd 
States  Army  and  the  National  Army  of  the  Revolution 
of  Guatemala,  in  virtue  of  the  Importance  and  efficiency 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  armed  institution 

In  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  exceptionally  out- 
stan-iing  and  meritorious  service  to  the  Reputilu  of 
Korea  while  serving  as  special  assistant  to  the  acting 
chief  of  staff.  Eighth  United  States  Army,  during  the 
period  June  19.  to  July  1,  1967,  and  as  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  plans  and  oi)erations,  Eighth  United  Slat.es  .A.nnv, 
from  July  2,  1957,  to  Oct.  1,  1958. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  Chief  of  Staff,  I  United  States  Corps  (group) 
during  the  period  July  12,  1056.  to  Sept.  25.  1957 

In  recognition  of  services  rendered  while  serving  as  mili- 
tary attach^  to  France. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  services  rendered  to  Korea. 

Reason  for  award  imknown. 

For  servi'-es  rendered  to  the  French  Government. 

For  promoting  Franco- .American  relations. 
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>vame 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  govomment 


Award 


Colonel 
Alli-oni.  I'orJ  E.,  0MM4. 


Allison,  Dojikl  W.,  02W71 

Ari'liTSfin.  WooJrow  W.,  040220. 
P:ir?chflorr.  MlUon  P.,  O210S5.-.. 


Baya,  George  E.,  029817 

Bt-langer,  Gerard  A..  019333. 


Btiiiiir,  John  G.,  019571    

B.jiitwTiglit,  Julm  R.,  OG927.... 

Bowman,  Alfred  C,  056777. .. 

Bnyd.  Harry  R.,  O1h102 

Branch,  Goodman  S.,  OolOU.. 

Brlnilcy,  Thomas  M.,  0121S9. 


Aug.     1,19C1      Turkey. Atr  inauliLjl  Hadt: 


Oct.    31,1960     GrcocT 


Broi-liy,  Frarci-iT.,  O30723. 

BrowTi.  J.  Trimble,  01<56ij6 

Brown,  .'^i'hiry  O.,  Jr  ,  01S393... 

Brownlcr,  I.uurancr  TI.,  OIT.VO. 

Brace,  Charles  0  ,  O20542  


July  1, 1961 

Aug.  1, 19.59 

June  1,  1960 

Dec.  1, 1959 


Mur.  31, 1957 
Nov.  30,1940 

Apr.     1. 1960 

Aug.     1,1960 
Mar.    1, 1959 

Aug.   31,1954 


Ecuador. 
Bolivia-. 


1>:>  iiigui.-lu  d  ?..rvi>*  Medal. 


Vcnezmla — 

Greece. 

G  rcece 

Paraguay  ... 
Philiiipiues. . 

San  Marino.. 

France 

P-amguay 

Guatemala... 


Al'don  C'iiMcron,  second  class 

Cnr  dor  nf  the  .^r.de?,  grade  of  Com- 

U  alldcr. 


C'rr  ss  of  the  >''i'  n\v\  Forces  of  Vene- 

rucla,  second  cl;tas. 
Gold    Cross   of  the   Royal   Order  of 

TcorKo  I. 
Dbtuiguijhed  Service  Medal 


N';.  iouul  Ord.T  nf  Merit-. 


Di  ui.gulshed  Conduct  Su»r. 


Rcniiirks 


Buir,  W.i'.ter  D.,  Ol2SA3_.. 
Burnett,  John  W.,  04257<<. 
Caldwell,  Ros?  R.,  051111. 


C-irl.wn,  Ounnard  W,.  01'«347.. 

Ch.innnn.  Jamrs  A.,  0-jy<M-l 


Chihon,  Francis  A..  03H7y2.. 

Ch..tri<;,  M.athow  E  ,  0317045. 
Coio,  Jam.-s  v..  012397 


Aug.  1,1961 
Mar.  31,1956  j 

Aug.  1, 19*'«  i 
I 
I 

Aug,  31,  19.59  i 

May  31,19.59 

Aug.  31,19.54 
July  7, 1961 
Dec.     1, 196fi 

Jan.      1.19.50 
.  i   DiT.      1.  19.5*< 

-I  Aug.   31,19fiO 

.1   Ort.    31.19fin 
-I  May   31.  1955 


Guatem^ila. 

Brazil 

Japan 

PortU!.".i!... 


Korea 

Panama 

Greece 

Brazil 

Grovce 

France 

GrcccT 

CruatriiiLila... 


Greece. 
Peru... 


Di  :rec  of  Kni;;lit  Gnuid  OfTufr  of  the 
Kfine^trtan  OrdnrofSt.  Atrata. 

Ch  'vahiT  of  the  l..'j.-lon  of  Jl^nor 

Nati'iTuil  Ordrr  nf  Merit 

La  Crui  dd  ^f^r!to  Military  de  la 

Cla-;!'. 

(';    I'.un    ;n    General   Orders  of   the 

Hronyc  Star. 
Order  of   .Military   Merit,  degree  of 

Cavalier. 
Older  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  Third 

Clns.'s. 
Medal  of  Military  Merit,  First  Clas<!-, 


C  i':n"Ti'.'i  T>'.-iin?uished  Military 
Service  Medal  with  <;old  Stiir. 

National  Order  of  Manuel  Amndor 
Guerrero,  rank  of  Knight  Com- 
mander. 

Di,>:tinpuishr"!  P.Tvifo  M^'dal 


For  MieOMiluUy  COIUI^'  ting  ei,;lil    liiiuJnd    :ind    Iwmt.v 

hours  and  twenty-ont'  wccV-^  of  pii.  t  tninin-  P«rved 
ns  the  Amerienn  ftdvis.r  to  the  ■riirki>ti  i  ..ivcrnincnt  in 
the  (iri'aniz  iti.m  and  conduct  "f  the  ;i\i  itn.n  s,  h.Mii  .lur- 
Ittj;  llie  iMTlod  AUL',  3,  ly.Vl.  to  July  2".  lo",.' 

As  a  menilter  of  the  American  iiillilary  iiiis.sion  in  Gieree 
has  rendered  preeiou.*;  and  mvaluahle  s<rviee  to  I  he 
Greek  Army  and  ha.s  contrihute.l  creally  to  tiie  reorj-'an- 
izatioii  and  trainme  thereof. 

For  inviiortant  servuv?  rciil.  nd  to  the  urine'l  foro  s  n? 
Ecuador. 

Rendered  valuable  >;<rviee.;  ti.  the  N  itK.nul  Artiiy.  and 
beliM'd  lo  strfn^iiKti  tlit  ri-.i*!  uui-s  httwi"  n  Uie  .\orUi 
American  and  Bolivian  Artines  during  hi'  i>erind  of 
st'rvice  in  thi.s  enuiitjy 

For  exwdlcnt  w..rk  i-Tf.rnir.!  ;i=  the  h.  ,id  (if  the  Nnrlh 
Auiericau  milit.iry  mi>~i"ii. 

Reason  for  award  unkiiow  n. 

As  a  member  of  the  .^ni.nc.in  ri.,!i:.iry  iiM--i.in  in  i,rc,ce 
has  rendered  preeuiu.'-  lu.l  \  .kiu-it  k  ^er\  ii*'  Lo  the  Greek 
Army  and  has  ontrltiUted  ^-really  to  the  rcirgantratli'n 
aiul  trainijig  thereof 

For  s»T\lccs  rendered  to  the  Gnvemment  nf  the  RepTiMte 
of  Paraguay,  while  a.--n;ned  a.'i  iks.^i-i.ini  thuf  of  the 
military  mis.>iion  to  Pirapi ay. 


For   acts  of  conspicuou.';    C'Urage   aii>l    c » 


ii.trv    .luiiii 


World  War  II  tri  The  Phlliiipine';  whil>'  c.ir.inaiidi-if  the 
Fifty-third  Infiiitry  RcL'inient,  lift\  fir-:  li)\i.i..ii. 
Reason  lor  award  uiikncwii. 


,1.  red  w  hi'u    St  f. 
i.T.d.rcd    to    th 


11  -'  ill  I'iiri.]« 
■    r-vrajuay-i; 


C.  ur-v.  r,  M  i'.^  ■  lir.  W  ,  OlJ-Jll. 


Julv   21.1'j61   I  Korea. 


Order    of    Military    Merit,    gra<le   of 

OlIiCtT. 

I  istuiguished  Service  Medal 


Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Knight 

L'istinguished  Service  Medal. 


C  ro'is  of  Military  Merit,  III  Class. 


Cowcn,  Edward  T,  051(M2 '  July    31,19.-.9  |  Thailand. 


Dalton,  Kenneth  W.,  02976.% 
I)avi.s,  Kay  I..,  Otl>*lu2 

Davlssnn,  Henry  L.,  029»',I2... 
Dawson,  Gordon  E.,  029587..- 

Dedi,  Charles  A  ,  03.5N539 

Dorn,  George  W  ,  041979  


Doeker,  Fre«l  E.,  0820.51. 
Dyer.  Kre<l  C,  OZJ0739 


Apr.   30,1960  i  Ttnlv 

Nov.     3,  1961)  !    NelhiTiaii 

I 
fVpt.    ],19f.l   I  Greece     ., 


Aug.     l,19f.l   ;   Italy.... 

Italy. 
Sept.  30.  I* '.n  Brazil 
July      1.  ISi.n      Korea 


I)i-tincui=hed  SerTlcp'MedaL— 

Militarv  Order  of  Avacueho,  grade  of 

OfTieer. 
riehi  Di.stiuguishcd  Military  Service 

Medal. 


Kiiitdit  Commander  of  the  Most 
.No tile  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Thailand. 

Croc<'  al  Mertto  di  Oiierra 

Onler  of  Orange  N'a.ssau  with  the 
Hword",  gni<le  of  Comnianrt«-. 

War  Cross  Class  C  with  Crovm 


Edmund.-!,  James  B..  01(1>«4> 
Flnl.'-  ,  Glenn  ?,,  07177 


Dec.   31,  1960 
Nov.  .341,  19.-7 


June  30. 19.53 

Aug.  31,  19.:.4 


Drder  of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy,  grade  of  Odicer. 

Cross  "of  Military  Merit  with  Crown, 
First  Cb'ss. 

Order  of  .Military  Merit,  grade  of 
Ollieer. 

Ukhi  Distinguished  Military  Serv- 
ice .Medal  with  .'^ilvcr  Star. 

Medal  of  Honor,  Third  On»de 

DerTinUion  of   Merit,  Second  Class, 

>  ir.--t   I  \  i>e. 

Ui  l.ruf  Military  Merit,  grade  of  Ofll- 

eer. 
Croats  of  the  Commander  of  the  Royal 

Onier  of  the  Ihcwidx. 


Greece .!  Knight's  Order  of  I'ho.  ni.i. 


Iran. 
Iran. 


Brazil  . 

Greece - 


In  rociiRuiUon  ot.~.  r-.  io  -  r. 

In  recognition   'f   jivkc 
Qoverament. 

In  rewgnltton  of  his  timely  and  eiT>*rthe  colhl"rat»rm  ns 
head  of  the  missiMii  i.f  the  I  iiitcl  states  of  Anierii-i  in 
Guatemal.i  and  his  outstanding  |>tr>on.d  merit,-. 

Reason  for  award  uuknown. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

In  appreciation  for  his  outstanding  services  rendered  lo 

the  National  Safety  Agency  of  Jiii>aP. 
For  duties  i>crforrned  as  elii'  f  ,.f  tin    yHAT'F  Gii'-ion  !o 

Portugal  during  the  peno<i  M-ir    lo.   v>K<,.  to  .Mny   IT, 

1955. 
For  services  rendered  while  ^'•.•\-\--  •'.■•  n  mfmt  er  nf  the 

I'nited  Slatvs  military  ad\i-'ir\   fniip  in  the  i;.  public 

of  Korea  during  the  iH>riod  Oct.  is,  P.t52.  lo  Ket.  6.  19.54. 
For  distineuished  services  rendered  to  the  Government  of 

the  Republic  of  Panama. 

For  rendering  comp<>tent  invahiablr  <»>rv!r><x:  q^  •»  r crbf^r 
of  tlie  American  nulit.iry  inivsiun  in  Gri'  '■>  . 

For  s«'rvnces  ren<Iere<l  lo  the  Government  of  the  Repulilio 
of  Brazil. 

As  a  meml>er  of  the  .^merie^n  military  mission  in  Greece 
Iws  rendered  precious  anl  iiiv.iluihle  sArvui'  Ui  the 
Greek  .^nny  and  has  contTit)uted  greatly  I"  the  ree>rgan- 
Izalion  and  training  thereof. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  .^nx'ric-an  military  missinn  in  Greece 
has  rendered  precious  and  Lnvalu.Uile  servKv  to  the 
Greek  Army  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  tht^  reorgani- 
zation and  training  thereof.  " 

For  eDthu.-ia.stit  and  cfTeetive  work  performed  at  Escuela 
Politecnica  and  Kseuela  <le  ArtUJeria,  Uuatenialit. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  services  remle'-ed  lo  the  Oosernment  of  the  Republic 
of  I'eru  while  serving  as  chief  of  mi-ssion. 

For  i>erformanee  of  ei'-ep(iona!ly  meritorious  service  dur- 
ing the  iK-riod  May  195.'  to  Aug.  2i),  !'.*,56,  while  sJTving  as 
comniaudin^  ofTinT  of  the  .\svom  Cifv  \rea  f'omrnand 
Bn<i  the  Fifty-Fifth  Cnited  St«tes  Qnur'frr'i  .-t.r  I  >e;  -c. 

Reas<«i  for  award  uiilcnown. 


Rpn5<ai  for  award  unknown. 

For  services  reiiderc<l  to  the  Goveniiiuiit  of  tie    .Nellur- 

lands. 
For  services  rendered  during  the  Greek  revoluti.  n   fv  "i 

May  1948  to  May  1949  while  serving  as  advi^l  r  u>  the 

Greek  X  Mountiiin  Division. 
For  arrvices  reiidere<l  as   I'nlted   States   Army  atUchf, 

Rome,  luily,  from  July  8,  19.53,  to  July  \'\  Ij.-.o. 
For  services  rendered  as   I'rtted   .-;ati-«    .\rinv   att.ichfi, 

Rome,  Italy,  from  July  8,  1953,  to  July  10,  195(i. 
Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  outstamiing  and  meritorious  .service  during  the  period 
Nov.  23,  19.5i'.,  to  Feb.  2**,  I9.5k,  while  serving  as  assistiiiit 
chief  of  sl:vll,  G4.  I  Corps  iGroup  . 

For  satisfactory  serviced  m  the  gen  If^rrner'e. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  con.lii.-t  m  the  p<)  fnrinan  -e 
of  service  during  tlK^  i>erioil  from  Mav  o,  iu.>i  i„  Apr.  o, 
19.52. 

For  services  rendered  to  the  Go'.eruiiient  of  the  lu  public 
of  Braril. 

Inreoognitiou  of  hLs  service  nndeicd  to  ( in  eci .  w  hilc  serv- 
ing as  chief  of  stall  of  the  1  njtcd  States  military  mission 
to  Greccp. 

As  a  nwmlwr  (A  the  .finerlcnn  military  mission  In  Greece 
hasren<lered  precious  and  invuhiable  st-rvice  to  tlie  Greek 
Army  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  reori:anizatioa 
and  training  thereof. 
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Name 


Date  of 
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Donor  government 


Award 


I 


Remarks 


Colonel— Continued 
Gi.o.i»m,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  01!  179.. 1  Apr.     1,  VM}  ,   roitut.d 


G:ay.  Kiue-st  R..  Jr.,  0363031 Jan.    31,  196ci 


Cre,  :iy,  Brendan  Mck.,  017740. 
Greene.  Alphonsc  A.,  01S4nO.... 

Grizz.ird,  Harry  .M.,  OlO.MM 


Jhile,  Maurice  W.,  0173.33 

Haley,  Charles  I.  ,  HI,  02i:'-:iV 
llallaren,  Marv  A.,  L1150O9.    . 


Aug.     1,1959 
Aug.     1.  10.59 

July    31,19.5f. 


Korea. 


Pent . 
Chile. 


Nfedal  of  Milit.ary  Merit,  First  Class. 


' 'reec* 


Oct.    31,  195f.  ;   r,  ru. 


I'lrhi    Distinguished    Military    serv- 
li-e   .Medal. 


Military  Order  of  Ayrwucho,  grade  of 

I  iffleer. 
Fstrella  al  Merit  o  Mill  tar 


Itari'cr,  Neal  W.,  03i'»262   

Hams,  Kdward  M.,  019S19 

Hoover,  W  irren  II.,  OlMIS.  ... 
J. III., iff.,  M.i.\iiulano  S.,  OlSOl"*. 


.=ept.    1,10.-9 
July      1,19'yi 


Vene7ue!.i. 
France 


Sept.    1.  l'>6o  France... 

Ott.      1,  19«1  I  Spain 

Aug.     1,1'XiI      Cuba 

Aug    H\  lOf'/i  rhilii.pii'i 


DlstlnciiLshed  Service  Med.d. 


M  ilitary  rirder  of  .^yariK'ho.  di'-.'if-e  of 

Conuiiaader. 
Cross    of    the     Venc  I'lieliin     Ground 

Forces.  .Second  ("loss. 
legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Chcvii!i«>r  . . 


T.esrion  of  HoTior.  grade  of  Knight 

.M<  d-.l  for  .Military  Merit,  Third  Class 

V.  ith  Whi'e  Di-tinctive. 
1  llstiriguished  Servi'-e  .Me.l.il 


K.mr,  O'Nei!!  K.  01^150 June  r*n,  19'.4     Ecuador 


Kidwel!,  Francis  K.,  U15;i63 

King,  Archil'al'd,  0.'J3.;3 

K.'Uin,  rh,irl."=  W  ,  onvi<i 

U-'.ie,  KuUrt  C,  01«'.'i3.-.. 

Liiidley,  Ara  G.,  031 1J7 

Loo:::  Ls,  Frederiek  !  I . ,  0'.>^.s> ;i 

I 
M:.tee.  V.lch.ard  W  ,  n-?,:\\     ,_._ 

Martin.  Paul  M..  Ol4o.V,'.. 

.MulUieusoll,  Mertou  K.,  OJ1032C. 

I 

.MtAtee,  liioudus,  029<J.-;3 

McHn  lo,  Chic  K  ,  Olsrjl      .   .. 


July    31,  1951  ^   Greee-r... 

Aug.   31,  194'J  '   Prazil  ... 
Sept.    1,  l'»:i   ■   Pr.ui!-... 


1,1  ginn  of  Honor,  il(  cree  (.f  Com- 
mander (First  Bronze  .^n!^hau 
I.riif  . 


Abdon  CaMeron,  Fir^t  Class. 

Knight's  Order  of  I'htxiii'^- . . 


Oct,  l.l'J.-'.)  Mexico... 
Mar.  1,1%1  }  Belgium. 
Oct.    31.  I'>C1  ;  Greece... 


Order  of  Military,  Ixtru!  Merit 

Ord' r    of    Militarv    M,:it.    cra.le    of 
(\i\.,:.ir. 


Iieconii'.n  iif  Militarv  M.  r;l,  ,s<'cond 

Clasv. 
The  -Milit.iry  Cruss,  Fust  Class 


''-n-c';  W..rCri>PS  Cl:v^  III 


MiClellaD'l,     Charles     B.,     Jr., 

0175.5H. 


Per.   31   l'"".!'      Finland. 

Tune  3",  l':<.5(  ;  Belghmi. 
M.ir.  2h,  1955  !  Groco'.., 


Jan.    31,  1959      Netherlari' 

Aug.     1,  IWI      Pent 

Peru 


Aug.     1, 195'.      Iran. 
Iran. 


M cG rath.  All  crt  W,  o:^i*<K>CH, ^pr    30.196 


Iran 

Iran 

fl recce. 


Order  of  the   White   R.w.  ?ra  le  of 

Commander. 
Order  of  lycopold,  cradc  of  Odieer  ... 
Distinguished  Servicx'  .Medal 


Comnnnder  in  the  Order  of  t  iMiv.e- 

Nas.sau  » ith  Swords. 
.Military  tirler  of  .\yucuc!io,  grade  of 

<  )i!icer, 
MiUtar\   Or.ler  of  .\yavueho,  grade  of 

Commander. 


Melal     of     Ml!  it,     Secon  1     Grade, 

1  irst  Class. 
Decoration  of  Honor,  tect'iid  Class 


Pa.-  :  Kewiiri    .Me<ia!,  Thiri  Class.  .  , 

Taj  Decoraii.m,  Third  Cirtvde   

W:vr  Cross,  Th.ini  Class 


Ml  .\aul,  Vi  infield  II.,  041  il.'l ,  Apr      .■.  I9'd      Korea... 


.M.lls,  Jolm  v.,  OiftSin  

Mo.iie,  Haiol  1  H.,  03;j.'7J?  .. 
Morrison,  John  T.,  OlftWd''. 
Mors<',  Henry  P.,  O33s073 

Neal,  Ralph  M.,  01.5359 
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Aug.    31,195 


Greece. 


Ci' 1,1  1  .lislinguished  Milit;iry  Service 

.Medal  \»ith  Sdver  Star. 
Distinguished  Service  .Medal  


June  30,  191.1  I  irecce. 
Dec.  31,  19.';7  France. 
Nov.  3fi,  I960  I  Greece. 


May  31,19,54  !  Belgium 


Distinguished  Service  .Mcial  

Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  la  Santa  I'ul- 

li'iue. 
War  Cross,  Class  III 


Milifa.'V  Cross,  First  Class. 


In  rcc*>:-T.ilion  of  servici'S  rendered  while  serving  is  thief 
of  SI1.\I'K  training  mission  to  Porlogal  for  the  penod 
_  May  2,  1955,  to  May  J,  iy.5s. 

For  outstjindme  an<i  meritorious  service  in  the  dtveiop- 
nw'ut  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  during  tlie  period 
Nov.  15.  iy,5t'i,  I.)  Feb.  24.  195h.  while  serving  a?  iwHTptary 
of  the  L'ener.i;  stafT,  hea'!',U;irters.  1  Corps  .Groii;.  . 
Cnited  Stiites  .\rniy. 

Reason  for  aw  nr'l  urikiuiw  n. 

For  d!.st;nciiishe.i  services  rendered  to  the  Army  of  C]'\\t> 
while  serving  .ks  cJiief,  ruaed  Stules  .\ri):y '  ii.issi.ij.s, 
I'nited  States  .^rmy  Caribbean. 

.\s  a  iiie^ii'ier  of  the  .\merican  military  nn.ssion  in  ''if,.,,^,^ 
has  rendered  jireclous  and  mviiluaMe  service  t,'  the 
lireev  Army  and  h;is  contributed  greatly  to  thf  reiT.'.iii- 
izalion  and  Iruinin;;  thereof. 

Reason  tor  aw  ar  1  unkiiow  n. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  as  \riiiy  at!;i.  \t<-  U>  Venezuela 
during  the  i-erio.'  Nov.  17,  19'J,  to  July  c.  \\t:,: , 

Asa  token  of  gratitude  for  the  eminent  serv  ie*>s  «he  renderrl 
to  the  .Mlied  c;iU.m-  .airing  thi  last  W  ore!  \\  or  ar.i  :..•  li.  r 
faithful  friendship  to  Fraiu-e. 

For  services  rendore<l  to  the  Kejiublic  of  France. 

For  services  to  Spain. 

For  acts  and  accomiilishmeiits  r^n  lered  to  the  Government 
of  the  ReiMlhlic  of  Cul>a,  w  hile  assigned  as  chief  of  the 

United  States  ..Vrnn  v  i-.-ioi;  i..  Cut-ii 

For  cictption.Jly  li.eritorious  vitmcl-  m  the  I'hilipp.iio 
.'irmy  as  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-4,  from  Mar.  31  lo  Oct. 
20,  p.<45,  and  for  viilujil.le  s<t\ici's  t<i  tne  Filipii-o  ii-opie 
a.~  o(>eralion5  olTicer.  Construi  lion  Corps  of  the  I  .',i:i|v- 
plnes.  I'nil^^l  Stat+'S  .\riiiy,  from  Oi  Uiber  1945  lo  the 
e.irly  part  of  1947. 

As  chief  of  the  Cnitel  St  .te-  :;;i--.i(iii  to  Feuelor  f.  r  twi 
years,  reniiered  iir.i><>rt.iiit  s.r\icis  l*;  the  Kvu...:ore  .n 
Arnieil  Forces 

As  a  memlxT  of  tl.,  .American  mi'itary  mission  m  i  .r,.,  ,.^ 
has  rendered  precious  and  iii\  itluable  service  to  the  (insk 
Army  and  has  contril.utcl  (.-reatiy  lei  tlie  n  orpjnizalion 
and  training  thero<if 

In  retxiuiution  of  sir\ice^  ren  ien  d  tu  tlie  Hr.iz.iui;  Gu'.i  ru- 
men I. 

Orizaiiizi '1,  couiplei.'.i  ad;n;n-Strati\e  iletail>  f.r.  ai,d  ucl^  ■! 
as  lour  director  for  !!»■  ofTicini  visit  of  NLijor  (oiier.i. 
F-sti!lac  Ivcal,  .Minister  of  Wax  of  Brazil,  during  l  lie  jxtioJ 
May  J-'."*!,  19.-1. 

For  out-tii!id:ng  contri'  utiim  as  iiii  F.nglid^  instruit.-r  ut 
the  .Me\i<-an  War  College. 

In  recognition  of  ser\ic>-s  renilered  to  the  lielguir.  Army 
within  the  do:nain  of  .\1  A AC-HKU'X. 

As  a  me  nber  of  t'.e  American  iiiililiiry  mission  :n  Greece 
has  ren  iere  1  precious  anl  mvahial  le  s^tv  ice  to  the 
('■ree'c  .\r.ny  and  has  c<Mitrr'' ite  i  rreit.v  to  ihe  reor- 
ganization and  triinili'-'  theno'. 

For  services  re:;  ierel  w  oiie  s«-rvincr  as  .Army  attache*. 

,\  ■:  a  t  It, en  of  good  will. 

\-i  a  11. e  nher  of  the  .Aiueiiean  iiiilitary  mission  in  Grwee 
has  n-:i  iere  1  ]>recu>us  .mi  mvahial  ie  .service  to  the 
Gree'i  .\r::iy  anl  has  conlriiuiled  greail\  to  ihe  reor- 
ganization and  training  tliereof. 

For  services  rendered  wiiilc  ser\ir.t'  as  .\rm;,  ..tt.uhi''. 

Reason  for  award  uikno.vn. 

F("  jnrformance  of  duty,  ih'in.-.nstrated  in  a  high.  dcTee  ..f 
cnf>|K'ration  and  frieniiship  toward  the  Peruvian  arme<i 
forves  an-l  have  theretiy  e-ontritiutc'i  iniuie;i>ur,i'  .\  !i 
the  slrengtlieuin-'  of  the  iirevailuu'  link'  o;  so.i;,,-;;y 
between  the  Peruvian  anil  the  riiite<l  Stales  Armed 
Forces. 

For  commendable  .s<'rvie<'s  renlere  i  m  cui  lanc<  iiu  i  :cor- 
ganiziition  of  ttie  Imperial  Irani. iii  Gen.larnierie. 

For  Services  rendered  while  .serv  mg  as  chief  of  the  United 
States  advisory  mission  to  the  Innierial  Iraniiui  Gen- 
darmerie and  al\  iser  tu  the  co:nmaiiding  geni  ral  of  the 
Ini|X'.rial  Gendarmerie. 

In  retropnition  of  meritorious  serv  ..is  w  i,ne  serving  as  chief 
of  the  ativisory  mission. 

For  serv  ice«:rcn(lere<i  wliile  serving  as  chief  of  the  .American 
advisory  mission  to  the  IniiH-ri.il  Iranian  Geii.i.iriiu  i  le 

As  s  memt)er  of  the  American  military  niLssion  in  Greece, 
rendered  precious  and  invaluable  service  to  the  Grivk 
Ariiiv  aU'l  co:itrib;it<  d  greatly  to  the  reorganization  and 
fraimng  thereof 

For  iiientorious  servict  during  the  period  Julv  20,  1956, 
to  Nov.  '2S.  1957. 

As  a  iiieiii'H'r  of  tlie  .\incri'-ai!  nulitary  iiii.ssion  in  Greece 
has  reieiered  precious  anl  invuiuai'le  servic-  To  the 
Greek  .\nny  and  has  (xintrii.'Uted  greatly  to  liie  re- 
organization and  training  thereof. 

.\s  a  irieiiii'er  o!  the  Uni'ed  S!at<s  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  <  ireee<».  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Greek  Army. 

Fo'  services  reiiilcred  while  serving  as  a  iiiiiiiislralor  of 
I'li'dj;   health.  M.iryland. 

As  a  meniber  !  the  American  military  n!issic)n  in  Greeie 
has  n'ndere»l  precious  and  invaluable  service  to  the  Greek 
.\rmy  and  has  eontnhuted  jireally  lo  the  reeirganiialiori 
and  training  thereof. 

In  recognition  of  se-rvices  ren  icred  to  the  Belgian  .\rn;y 
vithin  the  domain  of  -M.\  AG-BELIX. 
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Colonel— C!onUnaed 
Olson,  Clarence  H.,  O201092.... 

O'NeUl,  John  T.,  0301M 

Owen,  Jack  S..  0368845 

Palmer,  Raymond  D.,  O15042-. 

Peddloord,  Everett  D.,  017245. 

Pennlman,  Charles  D.,  029616. 
Pierce,  James  R.,  014079 

Pointer,  Norman  E.,  017581... 
PumpeUy.  Jamee  W.,  0513M.. 
Reed,  Charles  B.,  030193 


RoUer,  Harry  O.,  018587 July   31,1957 


May    1, 1060 


May    1,1061 

July  31,1961 
Aug.  31,1954 

Jan     31, 1958 
Nov.  30, 1961 


Remarks 


Philippines 


Korea 

Greece 

Cambodia. 
Chhia 


Legion  of  Honor,  degree  of  Officer . 


Ulchi  DlstlnKuLshtHl  MlliUry  .-^ervicv 
Mediil  with  Silver  Star. 


Order  of  Phoenix. 


Greece. 


France. 


Officer  of  the  Order  of  Agricultural 

Merit. 
Order  of  the  Cloud  and  Banner  


•Military  Cruss,  Cla.<.'<  K 


Kr.'ight  of  the  I,f-?ion  of  Honor 


June    3,1958  i  Iran. 


July  31,1959 
Mar.  31, 1957 
Aug.     1, 1960 


Roy.  Paul  A.,  018153 


Sanders.  Walter  C,  051246  ... 
Schenken,  CaiJton  O.,  039609. 


Schiele,  George  C,  0281767. 


Schmelrer,  John  F.,  019270. 


SchuU,  Herman  W    Jr.,  016752. 
Schulthela,  Leo  J.,  029555 


Sharp,  John  R.,  0183351. 


Shoemaker,  Paul  9.,  029348. 
Shore,  Moyers  S.,  020580... . 


Shuder,  Russell  M.,  0348543. 


July   31,  1960 


Oct.     1, 1961 
Mar.    1, 1969 


Mar.    2, 1961      Korea 


Lyaghft      .Merit  .     .-^ccDn  !      Ii'-^ri><\ 
Tyix'  One. 


Braill  Order   of   Military    Merit,    degn>o   nf 

Officer. 

Ecuador .\bdon  Calderon,  -Second  ria.s8 

Panama Orden  de   Vasco  Nunez  de   Halboa, 

grade  of. 
Mexico -    Military  Merit,  Secf)nd  Class 


Greece - 


Belgium . 


Ecuador - 
France. . 


Blade,  Todd  H..  O18780. 


Binlth.  PhUip  B.,  0278S33. 
BnUth,  PhlUpJ..  Oai71«... 


SfMUktter.  RKshwd  S^  01M«7. 
StiAtejr.  Mm  B..  0IM4» 


BtoinbMk.  PmiI  W..  017«)«. 


Aug.     1, 1961 

July   31,1957 
June    1, 1961 


Dec.   18,1967 

Aug.     9, 1967 
Sept.    1,1961 

Sept.    1,  1961 

Aug.  1,    1058 

Jan.  31,  1900 
Dee.  SI,  tW» 

Aug.  1,    19U 
Dm.  U.1960 

Ai«.  mm 


Panama. 

Pern 

Greece.. 


Greece  • 
Greece. 


Costa  Rica. 
Panama 


Greek  Wur  Cros.-;,  C hiss  III 


Cross  of  Omcer  of  the  Ord.T  of  Leo- 
pold. 

.\bdon  Calderon,  First  Cla.ssi  .   

Silver  Meilal  of  Hi>ronn.>iiss;in('i'  Fn»n- 
caise. 


I'lrhl  Dlstingiii.shed  Militvy  -"^vf.  I'-e 
Medal  witli  .-Oliver  ."^t.ir. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  .\lfredo  I><^i(ano 

Oornez  Medal. 
Order  of  Ayacucho,  degree  of  Offit-er 
Distinguished  Ser vice  NIedal 


Gold  Crass  of  the  Onler  of  George  L 
Distlnguished  Service  Medal 


Distinguished  Service  Mclal 


Korea. 


Mexlro. 
Mexloo. 


Irttn 

Kor«4... 

Inn 


BOvUl. 


Order   of   Vasco    Nunei   de    Balboa, 
grade  of  Commander. 


Chungmu     Distinguished      Military 
Service  Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


Cross  iuid  Plaque  Lieutenant  Gonerui 

Ignaclo  Comonfort 
Military  Merit,  First  Clswa 


Decoralltin    of    Merit.    Third    Cltv«. 

MrslType 
Ulchl  Dlslln«uls»>ed  MlllUry  Ser  vie* 

Medal  with  Silwr  St  at 
SwvJIsh  Reil  Crosa  in  Siht* 

D*et>r»tioo   o/   Merit.    Third    Cl^«(, 

First  Tvpe 
richl  Dtstininit.<th«d  MlUUu-y  Service 

Medal  with  ^lT«r  Stv. 


Ooador  d«  Los  And««,  I^cerx'e  of  Com 
•ndftdor. 


In  recognition  of  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distin- 
guished servite  to  the  Republic  of  the  I'hilippiiies  while 
st>rving  as  a.'isistant  director  of  the  American  Legion 
National  I>>gislative  Commission  from  1950  to  1959. 

For  iiieritoriiyiis  scwice  in  [xjsitlons  of  the  highest  trust  and 
resii-mslhility  while  serving  as  deputy  commander, 
Kighth  liuted  Sutes  Krmy  Support  Command  and 
UiU-r  as  commanding  officer.  United  States  Army  Seoul 
Area  <"(immarid  from  May  24.  1967.  to  Mar.  14,  1958. 

For  .-icrvlc^'s  reijulerwl  to  the  Greek  Army  and  in  furthering 
the  eiMid  relation.s  tvetwcen  the  two  armies. 

For  .services  reiidere<i  as  assistant  director  of  the  construc- 
tion iiroject.  .National  Highway  No.  4. 

For  servic's  reii<lered  while  serving  as  I'nlted  StatAS  .\rmy 
att-wli^  in  Ttiailand  during  the  period  April  1963  to 
Nov.-nilH'r  19.'.4. 

For  his  vi^rllant  interest  which  contribute*!  immea.surably 
to  i;,r  t'lorious  sucwvss  of  K  Corus,  which  ha.''  liberated 
( iraiiunos  from  the  bandius  and  relieved  Greece  from  their 
niHlii'ioiis  intl•nti^ns. 

111  recosniti on  o(  the  servic<-s  rendered  while  serving  as 
eoriiinaii  line  oiliper.  Fleventh  Transi>ortatlon  Terminal 
Coiiiiiian  1  from  Oct,  J.  iy.Vi,  to  Aug.  H.  19.W 

As  chi'f.  t'liite.l  Stales  military  ailvl'ory  niis.slon  to  the 
lni|i.'nil  Iranian  Gendarmerie  for  exceptional  perforin- 
,11.  >  of  Mii-t.aii'lini;  -^Tvice  during  the  [jerlod  June  2.% 
\'M-^.  !o  M  ir.  Jll.  IM.'il). 

P"or  reo'lering  advio(>  and  a.sslstanop  to  the  stafT  of  the 
Hranlian  Cnmmand  and  General  SlalT  School  ami  to 
thf  Urazilian  War  College. 

R.'usim  for  awar'l  unknown. 

For  s.'rvKis  renilered  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

For  s.Tvi(vs  rendered  while  s«Tving  as  riiilcd  SUites 
r.  i.rr^oit.itive   of  Joint    Mexico- 1' ni ted    Stat<«    Defense 

<  o'liMssion,  an  instructor  at  the  Mexicnn  War  College 
anl  issistant  Army  attach^,  al.so  for  his  efTorts  in  further- 
ing closer  n'l  itioris  Ix'tweon  the  Mexican  .\rmy  and  the 

\r:;iv  of  the  rrille'l  Slat»>s 

A-  i  ■:.  ••'»  r  of  the  ,\miTii-an  military  mission  in  Greece 
ii.t.s  f  iii.T'd  precious  and  invaluable  .si-rvice  to  the 
Grcvli  .\rir. y  and  ha.'i  contributcil  gr<-atly  to  the  reorgan- 
ization and  training  thereof. 

In  rcroeiution  of  exceptional  s<'rvices  renden-d  to  the 
Bclt'ian  Arinv  while  S'Tvine  as  Army  attach.'-  from  19.54 
to  m.'.T 

Kcason  for  award  unknown. 

For  STvic.s  r'"nderc<l  from  May  l.'>,  19.V),  to  I><Hvml>er 
19.51  in  the  KuroiH'an  Theater  of  0[)erations  at  which 
time  had.  frequent  contact  with  various  officials  In  the 
Frencti  1  ioveriirnent. 

Colonel  S(  hiele  distingui'shed  him.self  by  exceptionally 
meritorioii-*  condu.t  in  tlie  jM-rformance  of  outstanding 
vrvice  to  the  Kepiihlii  of  Korea  during  the  period  from 
Feb  13  to  Aug  P">,  19.53.  ;is  the  s»>nior  Ailviser  of  tlie 
'Iwetitv- 1- ir^t  KepiiMIc  of  Korea  Infantry  DIvLsion. 

For  It  eritorious  services  to  the  .National  Guard,  Republic 
of  r  in  i:'.  I 

Ke;is<)n  for  award  unknown 

.\s  ;t  ir.er  l>er  of  the  .Arnericiui  military  mi.ssion  in  Greece 
has   rendered    prei  ious    an<l    invaluable    service    to   the 

<  ireek  .\r!'iy  and  has  contnbut<-d  greatly  to  tlie  rcorganl- 
ration  and  training  thereof. 

Hea.s4)n  for  award  unknown 

.\s  a  niemt'cr  nf  the  I'niteil  Slate?  .\rmy  group  In  Greece 
has  ren  lere<l  precious  and  invaluable  s«Tvice  to  tl»e 
Gre<'k  .Arrny  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
organirition  and  training  thereof. 

Dlstiiieni-ihed  him.self  by  hL=  excellenl  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  by  his  advice  has  [lerformed  dLstingulshed  services 
for  the  Police  Force  of  Costa  Kica. 

For  distinguishing  himself  in  war  action  in  .\ustralla.  New 
Guinea,  and  on  Luron,  and  entry  of  the  .\rme<l  Forces 
of  the  1  lilted  States  into  the  occupation  of  Japan  He 
al.vi  won  esteem  in  diiTicult  and  Important  tasks,  while 
a.ssigne  1   to  the  investigations  department   in   Panama. 

Distinguished  him.self  by  exceptionally  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  tlie  Republic  of  Korea  diu-ing  tlie  pierlod  l>ec.  13, 
ly-M.  to  Feb  Ifi,  l<»5fi,  while  s<'rving  as  Chief,  Communi- 
cations Division,  Office  of  the  I'nlted  .Nations  Economic 
Coordinator  lor  Kon*a. 

For  distini;inshe<l  s«>rvuvs. 

For  bis  eiitliu.si  istic,  active,  •uidttTeetive  work  of  bringing 
the  .\rmy  of  the  I'lilted  St.ilcs  and  the  .\rmy  of  Mexico 
^.^••■r  tu'-'elher 

in  r\-coi'niti«>n  ol  s»tvU's  r<<ndcnMl  the  Iranian  .\n>iy. 

For  ^-rvur  r\'tidered  to  th**  Hepubiie  of  Kt»r«>a  during  the 

l»>ri.«l  Nov  .11.  HkV.,  to  July  4.  IM»'. 
In  riM-o:nitiiu»  of  his  nierUorlous  »'r\Uv  <m  Ndi.-Uf  »f  t>w 

Swvdis''  Ked  t'r'vv* 
In  r<v-t>cnilion  ot  (he  »>rvi(v«  rvnd<>r>>vl  to  tlw  Ir.uUan  .\nny. 

Fur  i!\ontoru»«s  ««>r\inf  during  the  ^^eri«>•^  .\pril  li.'J  to  Feh. 
1.5,  l'tv^  while  serving  :ks  eomntanding  officer  o(  ll*» 
1  nitr^l  St,Atr>s  Ariuy  (  omtnand  Keconn.'U.'sance  .\rU\i- 
iies  P.iriftc  Command 

In  nnxHtniiion  ot  lu>  services  a.s  Cnitexl  StAt^s  miltUu-y  at- 
t.'U'h*'  in  \a  I":u,  and  for  his  »»d  lo  ItoU  via  during  the  Itln- 
Idiid  flood  of  1947  in  which  he  |MU-Uci|«t«<l  in  sevenU 
h.-uarlous  airj  lane  flights  ascv-naininc  conditions  In  th« 
Ooo<l  areas,  i*>r  letter  dated  Nov.  24.  194H,  from  the  Cnlt«d 
St;»tes  miliUu-y  att,acJi',  La  Pai,  lloUvia. 
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Colonel— Continued 
Stehenmuller,  William  B.,  021422.    July     1,1960 


Iran. 
Iran. 


Pteven.s,  Vemum  C,  OUVi26 July   31,19.54  '  Iran 


ftodter,  John  H.,  O150I?. 


Ta>lor,  J.imes  B..  0463-71... 

Tavlor,  WUli<tni  N.,  01U68. 
Tiniinerni.in,  Fred,  OSr^CSS. 


Titus.  Georpe  F.,  03S<Vil. . 
Trail,  Harry  E.,  03(i3uC.  . 


Troi'.i-r,  Paul  D.,  0-ll«3. 


Tru'.v,  MerrUk  II.,  OIH.H. 


Iian. 


June  30, 1054      Ecuador 


Apr.   30,  lOiC  ,  Greece 


Oct.      1,1960 


Italy. 


Sept.  3^1, 1'.'M      Greece. 


Mar.  31.  I'.'.V.      Greecf 
Apr.     1,  19C1   j   Cuba. 


.\ug.     1,  lOf*      Greece 


Aup.     1,  lOri      Ko'ca 


Vincent,  Stiwort  T.,  01,5021 Aup.  31,1051      Colombia 


Vua,s,  JoM-i.h  li,,  0227M Jmie     1.  19,5'J  ,   Peru 

Wallace,  Herbert  C,  C  323441 |  July    2.?,19:,.'*      Iran 

•\Vebb/T,  Donald  B  .  Ois.io::     ,.    _    '   Auf,     MOr.l   '   Argentina. 


Wiliiainsun,  William  I-.,  O.Wjni...    Jan.    31, 195S      France. 


Wilson,  Con.son  D.,  0:-17:..-s3 July    31,1954 


Wirak,  Loui.s  R.,  01S3I2. 


Aug.  1,1961 

Wood,  Lincoln,  0291 K Aug.  1,1959 

Lieutenant  Co  xmel 

Ancitos,  Ttksh  P.,  03Jy»)14. .;  Apr.  30, 19C1 


Barluii,  l>t«>ey,  OSS!0.5J 


Bvl.iuTt,   \ideii  I    ,  O.Jii.'.ai 


Brazil. 


Korea... 

Iran 

G  reece . . 


Aug.  31. 19:«     Gri-ece 


Nov,  3n,  l',» 


Btei^ia.i,  N 1,  boU<i  C.  08Ssm:  .      l\b.     1.PX.1 


rnK.tli,  M,»\i>!4rd  B  .  o5u.vv;i,, 
Bnio^r,  Ven»on  W  ,  0JS»e6  . 

Bu,-h,  W,avor  L  .  0/>C97      .. 


Brazil. 


tuvtH'e  ... 


Nov.  5<\  1»V  .  Jujvu* 

Apr.    1,  l»59     TbalUitd. 


Decoration  of  Honor,  Third  Grade.. 
Decoration  of  Honor,  .Second  Grade. 


Decoration  of  Merit.  Second   Grade, 
First  1  ypc. 


Merit  Decoration.  Second  Cl;-.,-^.  !:•]«-■ 
1,  Second  .^ward. 


Abdon  Calderon,  Fir«t  Class. 


Di.stii  ;.niisbe<i  Ser\ice  Medal. 


Onlerof  Merit  of  the  Italian  lb  j  ut  lie, 
degree  of  Officer. 

Distinpui.'.hed  Ser\i[e  Medal 


Military  Cross --- 

Order  of  Military  Merit,  !*econd  Class. 


Gold  Cross  of  George  I 


Chiincmu     Pistimniislied,     Militiiry 
Servict  .Medal  vkiilj  tiold  St.ir. 


Ordcn    de    I'oyaca,    i;ra<lc    o.'    Com- 
mander. 


Milit-iry  Order  of  .\vaciu!io,  prade  of 

OfT.CT. 

Decoration  of  Honor,  Third  Cki,'^ 

Order  of  (lenrr.il  San  Martin,  degree 
of  Coinmaiuler. 


Legion  of  Ibiiior.  r  ii.k  of  Clievalier. 


Order    of    MiLit<irv    !>:er;i,    grade    of 

Officer. 
L'lehi  Distinguished,  Mibt.iry- Service 

Medal  with  Silver  Sl.ir 

Meda!  of  Kftekbar,  Sccon  !  Cr.i.ie 


Battalion    of    King    Geori'e    I,    r,,,ld 

Cross  of  KniL'ht  «  iti.out  Swords. 
Gn.>ck  War  Crass,  Cl.«^  HI 


lloiioii-  C.iiLsa. 


kug.    1.  leco 


DWlntulshed  Servlw  Medal. 


I      A\l»iMt  B*>tgt>. 


Remarks 


Greec* 


SantiniaK' UViice)  Me«,lSkl   ... 
DbtlngTiWuxl  Service  M»\l:d 


For  e\c<  ptinnally  meritorious  mndnct  in  the  performBne*' 

of  ,s*'rvic<-  during  the  [n-riod  Jan.  2.  19,52,  to  Der.  (■,  IVk^i. 
per  citation. 

For  e,\ceptionhliy  meritorious  conduct  in  the  performancr- 
of  siTvice  dunni;  t!ie  p<Tiod  Jan,  2,  1952,  to  June  ,*>,  li^.'^l, 
while  servinp  as  enptiieer  advi.str  to  the  Imjtenal  Ir;ini.ji 
.\rmy. 

For  e.rccptiuiiaily  nieritoriciu?  Cfjnduct  in  the  perform.ui'T 
of  S(T\i(»'  durinc  the  iHTKjd  Sept.  VS.  19,52,  l<i  June  s,  }'.&. 
wbile  servnic  ii,-  ci.ii-f  o!  stall  and  deputy  duet  o.'  Cftited 
States  iLiiiiarx'  iLission  with  the  Iranian  .\rniy,  p<T 
citation. 

For  I  \c<-plional!y  meritorious  conduct  in  p<Ttormanc<  of 
service-  liurinp  the  juriod  June  9.  195;<.  to  .May  1.5.  19.54, 
w  hile  servinp  a.*-  tl.ief  of  stall  and  di[>i]t\  chief  of  Vnilcd 
States  military  mission  with  the  Iranian  Army. 

In  recopnition  of  the  imixirtiint  servicfs  rendered  to  the 
»uadoran  National  .\rniy  a.>-  chief  of  the  military  mis- 
sion of  the  tnited  States  .\rmy  to  F.cuador.  [kt  decreo 
d.'iled  .Iul\  12,  Ivti'.  --ipned  b>  Galo  I'la^a,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Kcuaior. 

As  a  inemlwr  of  the  Ameriran  military  mission  in  Grecrt- 
ha.s  rendered  precious  and  invaluable  Si'r\  ue  to  the  Greek 
Army  and  ha.s  contributed  greatly  to  ihe  reorpani7iition 
and  iraiiiuig  thereof,  in-r  <  ireek  royal  decree  dated  Feb.  b, 
19,50. 

For  services  rendered  while  servinp  as  assistant  chief  of 
SlafT  for  logistics  an(i  adminisiralion  of  the  headiU.irters 
of  the  .\liied  Ground  Forces  of  South  Euroj-e. 

As  a  member  of  t.'ie  .\merican  military  mission  in  GreecT' 
h.is  rendered  precious  and  invaliiiible  s<>r\  if<-  to  the  (ireik 
Army  and  has  conlribuleil  greatly  to  the  n'orgiinuatioii 
and  tr  lining  Ilic'-eof.  per  (ireek  roval  decree  dnled  Feb.  «, 
19,5i'. 

Reason  for  a»a!  !  unknown 

Rendered  meritonniis  services  to  the  bonelt  of  our  connfrv 
and  parlicuia'h  to  the  .Army.  c<>o[K"'atinp  for  the  (  ;on  r 
exislin;:  Incndi}  relations  o!  both  poveniuunts. 

Award  made  on  Mat.  I?i,  1949,  in  recoTnilion  of  furrier-; 
rendered  in  the  cmsfuction  and  evpansion  of  iiiilitary 
and  civil  aii-lelds  in  Greece,  jx-r  letter  dated  .\pr  1.  HM'i, 
from  the  Oilu-e  of  Dh'^tricl  En^meers,  (jrccuLU  Dibt.'icl, 
Athens.  Greece 

For  outstandni'.'  [MTtormanct'  in  a  position  of  pre^.t  t.'U^t 
and  re^Lxm.sil.il.ty  fis  a.ssi^t.iut  cliie!  of  staff,  G2,  .\riuy 
Force';  Far  Ea,"^.  and  Fiphtli  I'nitcd  States  .^rmy  diirini; 
the  j*  --loi  .Jan,  27.  195i",.  to  ,\  jir    19,  1957 

As  ( tael  of  the  Cniled  States  .\rniy  mission  to  Co'i.imbia. 
in  the  accompLshment  of  his  mi.ssion  contributed  with 
e\emi>lary  bnlh.mcy.  intellieenct^  and  di'\ot:on  to  solvins 
the  im[iortant  lui'itarv  proijiems  and  the  u.nninp  of 
many  oflif^rs  of  the  f^nlnmMnn  .Krmy.  for  whom  his 
ad\;ce  and  teachings  h:-.\c  been  of  creat  lienefil.  Per 
decree  from  Ihi  I'n^ident  of  the  HepuMic  of  t^olombta 
and  si'-ned  bv  the  .Minisler  of  Forei'.Ti  .\lTairs  in  charpc 
of  tlM  War  oibce 

Reason  lur  award  unknown. 

In  recognition  of  his  .services  w  hiie  a  nieniN  r  d  ihe  United 
States  military  tni.-sion.  Imperial  Ir.mian  i  iendarmerie. 

As  a,s<ist.uit  niiiitary  attache  to  .\rpentina.  he  kis  bi^Ti  the 
main  cmlact  betwi-cii  the  rniieil  States  iiii!ii;ir>  attaclK'' 
and  the  .\rpe!iiinc  Minister  of  War  l>ecaust  (  f  Ll-  ixniL- 
mand  of  Ppaiiis'i  and  his  cTcellent  i>cr^,onal  rel  itloTis  wif  !i 
.\rpeiilUia.  He  w:is  as^islaiit  tour  director  with  the 
.\rc"mine  Mirister  of  War  dnrinp  the  latter'?  visit  to  the 
I'nite!  Sia'e-  i:i  Ajtri'.  and  May  im'v. 

In  recopniiion  o:  scrvici-s  rendereil  wliile  s>'rvine  :ls  nd'itary 
attaelit''  a.s'-i~t,ini  to  .\mba.s,s,i  '.or  of  tin  tduied  St.ites  lii 
Paris. 

Reason  for  .iward  unknown 

For  out-I.mdinL-  Servici'  an  !  excciitionally  meritoiioi;- 
ftciiieveuit  III  a^  tije  eiiL'ineer,  Eialilli  I  niled  St«t>  s  .\r;ii\ 
In  Korea,  from  May  1.  19.57,  to  July  27,  195*. 

Rcasi-r.  for  ;  V,,.!.!  unknown. 


For  .s<  r\  I 


to  ( ileece. 


As  a  iii'iu!i«T  of  !  he  .\mer:  .111  luililar.  ini^^e'ii  iii  C,je<M 
has  Pen  dire  1  preeiou;  and  viliiible  '^ervii-e  to  the  c.rcH  ,v 
.\riii\  iiud  lui^  \iuin''iited  trr\';iily  tu  tU'  reorgaiii.nn ion 
and  trii'iing  t  :if'>re  if,  per  Greek  royal  rte^re*-  dated  Kel> 
S,  l-.C<i 

For  imitir  t.ii.t  vrviies  rvoUrv  1  to  the  Clien.ieal  ^\,uf.ue 
1  *<  pa'lun  III,  as  vlir>'elor  ul  tiK'  imuim-^  Ivu  Hi  Uiiiao 
olb  vi^  iriwii  i'>  the  Cbeinleil  Civps  ScIhki!  hi  ]\H' 
alivl  li*iSi,  IM     lU'lotn.i  dale.     .Vug    .X  1*.'.2. 


19  to. 


.^s  .a  uiemN-r  o! 


.\tiirri>-n  1  miitt  >r\   mis  inn  In  'in 


h,».->  ruivlefvd  I  |t'»ii>»l>  and  '.aiu^lkh-  srfvtw  to  Um  'ii>as 
.\rnn  "n  1  bis  enn;ril>utr>l  pn^ntly  to  W-^  nNMT"-'*' >''l"o 
Mat  Ir.Uiii' A"  11  .'ei  o(,  |.»  I  1  iM^k  n>,\  ai  >li-<f<-^'    d,  led   1<I     ^, 

For  vvivi.-t"^   i^n  leiisl  In  tr.mlng  of  .'atvu>es»' GiMi;!,,;  -^ '! 
I V  feii-i    i  oi\>   I'lK'is 

In  appt^^  I  .;i  .11  .  !  Ihi    V.  tv  Kv    II  ll.b  IV.l  t.i  Tb;>diHld   b\    ll- 

nxip<r^>!n.n  .-vd  ;^,«vl>i;«u>  during  llu-  war,  (nr  kttit 
dali^-t  Oet  ^il.  H»4v.  riiilii  the  Knval  Th.-il  K  ni!>;4.v-,\ 
As  A  ni.  lid,.  1  o(  tile  .\iiterir.tn  ml^il.irv  nusshm  m  Cri^^,.'. 
li.vs  n  ndi  r«>l  i  rivums  luid  \  ;UuabW  :*>rN  uv  to  l(u  iiD'i'k 
Ami\  and  hav  i>>nlnbiit<ol  grx-ally  lo  Ihe  r».<>rvknl.- «Moii 
and  trail. mp  l;le^■^^>^,  jn-r  ro.wil  di-ortx-  daieil  Fel.   o.  I'.'.V' 


^.^—.■^nr^-r^^-m.Tk-r      ■r»T'A^<^T»TN  CCVT  A  'I'l.' 
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iQfiO 
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May  17 


1962 


Ni 


Date  of 
retlr«m«Bt 


D<mor  government 


Colonel— Continued 
CMsldj,  Frank  P..  01101222. 

Chlanunonte,  Julio,  0348151. 


Clark,  Carroll  H.,  0232382. 


Coeyman,  William  M..  051316... 


Colllu,  Jonas  E..  n,  01299205. 


Feb.  28,1957 
Feb.     1, 1961 


Condon,  John  F.,  039972. 


Cranford,  James  R.,  0325470. 
Cundlff,  Paul  L.,  0321678.... 
Davis.  James  A.,  01633794... 


Colombia. 
Oreeoe 


Award 


Remarks 


Order  of  Boyaca 

Greek  Military  Cross. 


Decker,  Frederick  J.,  0497542. 
Derer.  Bernard  A.,  040827.... 


Dodge,  Howard  D.,  051550. 


Ford,  Edgar,  0332936. 


Forsythe,  Erwln  F.,  0451952... 
Freeman,  Oerald  M.,  01001133. 


Oct.    31,1957 
July     1, 1960 

Aug.     1,1961 

May    1.1960 

July  31,1960 
June  30, 1960 
June  30, 1960 

Apr.  30,1967 
Feb.  28,1968 

Dec.     1, 1959 

Nov.  30, 1959 


Aug.     1,1960 
Nov.  30, 1960 


France. 
Oreeoe.. 

Qreece. 

France. 
Iran 


Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  Chevalier. 


Oreek  War  Cross  Class  II 


War  Cross  Class  III. 


Fry,  Thomas  C,  0384200. . 

Carton.  Edward  R  ,  032945 
Gray,  Jack  K.,  01168257.... 


Greer,  Harold  E  ,  O20540M. 
Hall.  Graham  S.,  0468208.. 


Greece . . . 

Belgium 

Greece... 


Reoonnaissance  Francalse. 


Iran . . . 
Greece. 

Iran.... 


Decoration  of  Merit  fU'yaghat)  Class 
two,  Type  one. 


Gold    Cross   of   Our    Or'ier    of    King 
George  the  First. 

Military  Cross.  First  Class 

Distinguished  Service  .Medal.- 

Merit  Deeoration,  Type  I,  (ir:i.lc  III 
Military  Cross,  Class  C 


Lyaghet  fMerit  ,  Third  Ihxr--'',  Tm»' 
One. 


Harvey,  Murray  L.,  038833... 

Hay.  James,  0308968 

Hess,  Frederick  W.,  01175157. 

Holmes,  Lester  L,,  0245978.... 


Mar.  31,1960 


May  31. 1961 
May    1, 1959 


July  1,1061 
Jan.    31,1957 

July  1, 1961 
Oct.  31,1954 
June     1, 1961 

June     1, 1961 


Greece War  Cross,  Class  III. 


Oreeoe. 
Iran 


Portugal. 


Italy 

Belelum . . . 
Philippines 


Thailand. 
Iran 


Germany 
Mexlco... 

France... 

Greece . . . 


War  Cros.=,  Third  Orade .    

Iranian    Honor    -Medal    Third    (Ijvss, 
J-lrst  Grade. 
Medal  of  Mlllrary  Merit,  Second  C  la.s.s 


Cross  for  War  Merit 

Military  Cross.  First  Cl.ass 
Lesion  of  Honor  •OlVx'^fT).. 


Royi^l   Thii    .\rmy   .\irhorne   Badge 

and  H.ineer  Fi>iirri:'en> 
Merit  Deroration.  Third  Chiss  of  the 

First  Tyi>e 


Oerman    Parachute    Qualification 

Mai  lee. 
.Military  Merit,  Second  Class 


Honorary    Conwra.    of    the    French 
.A.rmy  .\rtillery. 

Oret.'k  Military  Cross 


For  ,s«>rvict'S  rendereil  in  connection  wllli  the  Coio:nl)ian 
geodetic  mapping  program  during  the  [)erio<l  July  5,  liH9, 
to  .\pr    1,  19,^3,  [>er  decree  No.  411  dated  Feb.  19,  1U53. 

"HecaiLse  Udng  Ual.son  officer  with  the  Army  QuarU'rmaster 
branch,  he  did,  with  unsjjaring  effort,  the  best  he  could 
to  inwt  the  shortages  in  e'lulpnient.  Becau.se  during  the 
Grainrnos  oixTations.  he  has  shown  courage  and  bravery 
by  being  m  continual  action  within  the  division  area, 
and  he  ha.s  exposed  his  life  several  times  to  danger." 
iCiUtlon  in  (ireek  order  of  the  day,  dated  Nov.  27,  1948, 
•signed  by  Major  General  TH  I'entKipoulos.) 

In  ret-oenition  of  the  great  and  distinguished  servlcrs  ren- 
dered tiv  Colonel  Clark  who  was  always  present  on  ttie 
battlefields  during  the  war  1939-194.")  and  in  whom  France 
found  under  all  circumstances  a  true  and  devot«-d  friemi. 

.\s  a  nieml'er  of  the  .American  military  mission  in  ()re<>ce 
has  rendered  f)recious  and  invaluable  service  to  the  Greek 
-\rrnv  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  reorganliation 
and  training  thereof,  per  Greek  royal  decree  dated  Feb. 

H.    ly,")!!. 

-\s  a  meinU^r  of  the  -American  mlhtary  mission  in  Greece 
h.i,s  rendered  preoicus  and  valuable  service  to  the  Greek 
.\rniy  and  ha.s  contributed  greatly  to  the  reorganltation 
and  traiiiint'  thereof,  i>er  Greek  royal  decree  dated  Feb. 

Two  diK-unients  dated  Oct.  31.  1951,  and  Nov.  2,  1951, 
for  oulstajidlne  3«'rvices  rendere<l  to  France. 

For  I  he  appreciation  of  his  s«'rvicrs  to  tlie  Imperial  Iranian 
If.  •!  1  irriuTie  during  tlie  period  from  July  .S,  1947,  to 
Juii.-  .ii.  iy-49.  I'er  citation  signed  by  Brigadier  (ieneral 
Golpira,  oininanding  general.  Imt)erial  Iranian  (jen- 
darinerie. 

For  services  rendered  in  promoting  cor<ilal  relations  lie- 
twiT.cn  the  I'nited  States  and  (ireece  while  s«Tving  as 
assistant  .\rniy  attach^. 

For  ri'ndermg  great  s»>rvices  to  the  Belgian  .^rmy  with  his 
special  comiH'tence  in  the  field  of  ordnance.  |¥t  decree 
dated  Dec,  :',  1H,S4. 

,\s  a  int'mhter  of  tiie  .\merlcan  military  mi,s.sion  in  Greei-e 
has  rendered  pre<-iou5  and  valuatih'  s«>rvice  to  the  Gn^clt 
Army  and  has  contributed  greatly  thereof,  I)er  (irt.«'k 
royal  di'crf-e  dated  Feb.  «,  laV). 

In  r^'cognition  of  the  .servics-s  ren<lered  while  serving  with 
the  'iiitcl  States  n4.s,sion  with  the  ImfXTial  Iranian 
Arniv  from  O.-t.  t,  1952,  to  Apr,  4.  iyf)4. 

Iji'causi-  acting  as  liaison  of  the  Allied  niisjiion  attached  to 
X  .Mount.iin  hivision  rcnedn'd  v.aluaMf  siTvioe,.^  for  the 
suciv,s,sful  outcome  of  the  'irammos  0(H'ratlons,  liavine 
risked  many  tjme.s  their  lives,  if'itation  in  Greek  or'ier 
of  the  day.  dated  Dec.  31,  \'MH.  signed  by  Lt.  Gen.  T.  H. 
Tsakalotos,  commanding  general.  .\  .\rmy  Corj)S.) 

.\^  l>er^c>niiel  i.l-.i.s.T  to  the  ImixTial  Iranian  Gendarmerie 
for  eic»'piioiial  [KTfornmnce  of  outstanding  service  diirii.g 
the  [«>ri(>.l  ,\iig.  i',  1'.>4S,  to  Mar  2i),  19-^1,  [wr  citation  in 
geoiral  order.-  datcl  .May  14.  ly.Vi,  .-iifned  tiy  .Major 
•  Ieneral  Coujral,  Commander  Im[*rial  Iranian  Gen 
dartnene 

AS  a  nienit^T  of  the  .\rneriean  military  mission  in  Greece 
ha.s  rendered  precious  and  invaluai  le  s<>r\  \(V  to  t  he  Gre«-k 
.\rrny  and  ha»  contributed  greatly  to  the  re<irFanlr.:ition 
an.!  training  therf.<>f,  [ler  fireek  royal  'lecTee  dated  Feb,  8, 

Ke:ksoi!  unknown. 

For  serviivs  ren.jere.l  wfnle  .-■er\irip  a.«  as.^i-tant  I'liiti"! 
States  ,\rm\  attach^  in  Iran 

Dunns  the  i«Tiod  Sept,  .'3,  ly,')-',  to  <»rt,  1.  19.'..3.  Colon. -1 
Fret-man  contribute.!  greatly  to  ttio  improving  of  the 
pro'luction  of  .irdnanci' items  in  Portugal,  incre.a^ing  gix).l 
relati'.n'  tn'tween  the  I'ortuguesr  and  .American  Govem- 
menus  nn  !  strengthening  the  cjmradcjy  tii*  existing 
N'twi-en  the  iwo  .Armies, 

For  <ervic<'  ren  lerc!  with  the  Fighty-eiglith  Division  in 
Italv  .luring  WorM  W  nr  II,  per  letter  .lale.l  Jan.  4.  1949. 
from  the  chief  of  the  Italian  economic  mission  in  Trieste. 

For  ^rviies  ren.lere.l  to  HeJL'ium. 

For  ex.-epti.jn  dly  meritorious  con.iuct  In  the  fX'rforin,ince 
ofoutst  milur.' .serv'ce  to  the  .\nned  Forces  of  the  l'hili[>- 
pines  p  irtir'il  irl  V  to  the  Fourteenth  Hatt  dion  Coiniiit 
Te  ii!\  I't'ilippine  Fxpt'.iit'onary  Force  to  Korea,  as 
coinni  in.liirj  ollicer  of  the  One  Hun. Ire. 1  Sixtieth  Fii-)d 
ArtiUcrv  H  itt  ilinn,  F.)rty-rifth  Infintry  Division, 
Inited  States  .\rni\ , 

For  service  nii  ler>-.|  while  servinc  as  a.ivi.s».r  t.i  First 
Army  of  Th  ill  m.|  froi"  .May  1,  P.i.'>»,  to  M  i\   IT.  IH.V- 

For  exceptDiiaily  meritorious  coniuct  in  jierformance  of 
service  ren  l.'re  I  t.)  the  Iranim  .\rmy.  Ma'or  llal! 
serve  1  liS  the  \dvi;er  to  rr,in,sport  De,.art!nent  of  tiie 
Iranian  ,\ri!iy. 

F'or  t'lalifxin-  v- a  ' '.errnan  i.ar  ichutlst. 

For  meritorious  s^Tvice  ren  lere.l  to  the  c.ov.rntneiit  of  the 
He[)ufi|ic  of  .\le-iro. 

In  recounttion  of  services  ren  len-  1  while  servui'j  as  chief, 
Cnitel  Stiles  \r:iiy  ii.iLson  .'r.)!!))  to  CCFIW,  Juls  l-i.')7 
to  J'lly  1  'tm. 

"  p.'.-aiis.  'Inrint!  ili.  oi»Tations  iii  Uoum.  li  an'l  until  now, 
f  '  .^;ii::  ■•oiitiiiuously  their  units  m  or. ler  to  insure  the 
ic  •  s.s.iry  ;i,ssi.stance  hy  [M-rsoiial  appreeiation  of  the 
situation,  they  prmed  to  be  valuable  a.his.rs  and  th.'y 
have  shown  th.'  .Siiine  tnt.Test  they  would  have  shown 
for  their  own  arniies,  Th.'y  always  a.lvanced  as  far  as 
the  most  a.ivaneed  fiirhting  .■l.nients  in  order  to  transmit 
their  cxp'Ti.'ni-is  to  the  fit'htmg  f.irces  r.i>r.sentmg  al- 
ways a  t  111  hjng  s.df-sa'Tifii-e  and  .lisrceard  of  the  con- 
stant .laiiiJ.T.  By  th.'ir  b.havior  th.y  liave  ao'pilred 
th"  lov..  .if, all  till'  soMi.'rs  an'l  olUcers  o'f  th.'  units.  For 
all  these  S'TVi'es  to  our  country."  i  Citation  in  (,)r.'ek 
order  of  th.'  .lay,  .lat.'d  Sept.  16,  194H,  signed  by  com- 
manding general,  A  .\r!iiy  Corps.) 
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Name 


Colonel— Continued 
Iluckins,  John  H.,  O5I290 

Huggin.s,  Edward  J.,  01544222.  .. 
Ifutchison,  Auhrey  D.,  05162f.2. . 


U.iiiicrdo,  Osvaldo  M  ,  O,'^49023-. 
Junota,  Erwm  J.,  U16»6tv>> 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remarks 


Apr.     1,196(1     Korea 


Dec.  31.  IW* 

July  31,  1960 

Mar.  1.19f/) 

Oct.  31,  19<jii 


Brazil 


Tliailand. 

Thailand. 
Chile  .. 
Greece 


JuhiKson,  Kcnnelh  .\,  L,  0.",<:.W<i  .    J^in,    31,li<,'.7      Cirecce 


Ulchi  Di.»clinguished  Military  Service 
Medal. 


Order   of  Military    Merit,    degree   of 
Cavalier. 

Order  of  the  White  Elephant,  Tlnrd 
Class. 

Pantimala  (Peace')  Medal 

Military  .Medal,  Third  Class  _ 

Diftin£ui.shed  Service  Mc-dal 


Kim,  Youn  v.,  0,M40.M 

UWy.  Arthur  E.,  034MJ9C... 
Lewis.  James  W,,  OlhOT.VJ... 


July      ].U*d 
.\ov.  ,30.  ]>*•)>« 


Korea 

Teru- . 


Distinguislii  li  Service-  Mc.lal 


(Tmnpmu,     Distinptiishe<i     Military 
Service  Me.lal  with  Silver  Star. 

NT ilitarv  Order  of  .^vacui^lio,  gra-U  of 
Oflicer. 


.N'ov,  30,  H»f/i      Brazil. Or-ler  of  M.litarv  Merit. 


I.i^hness,  Arthur  H  .  Oiio.vjw^ Nov    13.  \<^r^  i   Mexico. 

.Maclntyre,  .fob.n  K  .  033(if/^ Aug,  3(1,  I'.Wio     Korea.. 


McDiuiiei,  ulncr  H.,  U.V.J'»i7 l>ec.*«?4,  llKKi  ;  Greece 


M.irtoraiii,  William,  03.v^.9. 


M.iy   31,  l',"4i 


rarapuay. 


Melton,  Eugene  r,,  01.>s<riir.     ..     '  Aug    31.  l'.C4      Iran 


Miliin,  Robert  M,,  033an3   ,,    .      '  Jan,     3!,l!f.O      Guatemala 


Miiii  r,  ciiir<.r.i  I. .  D2-:;4y 

Mix.  Staid,  y  M  ,  03W:'-9^  . 

M....1.  ,  Ku.s,s<  1!  R  ,  OioKKj,-..-., 

1  ■     • 

.M..ii--h.j;.an,  U.c!i,u.i,  OJ-JUI-.C 

.MiiU.uic,  Walter  R,,  023y^:... 


Muratti,  Jose  A,.  ri3RM:.34. 
.Niel.s4n,  Ray,  01111271... 


Oct.  \.n>a>     ir: 


Jan,    31,19*"! 


W.nezuela. 


Julv      ].lf»f.l       Greece 


J.U].     23,  VJI'<0  '   Iran.... 


I^kh.c',  K.iwar.l  F  ,  (illiXCU 
I'h.^ii.  Tom  S  ,  r)Z\--yi 

Poynter,  Vernon  I..,  OUi3(t6(>f. 

Tr.itt,  S'.rm.in  W  ,  OjtKfMf' 

H,il.i;h.  R.ib.rt  C  .  l)'J32^7 

i;(ttarliata,  John  B.  04fl'2.^S3 

Samdah!,  Leo  B,,  045367fl  

Sander?,  Charles  A.,  034<:.343 


.May  l.iy»x) 

June  30.  lyfiO 

Aug.  31.  iy.> 

Nov  30,  l'.** 


Peru 

Chile    ---- 
Colombia. 


Bolivia. 


Aug.     1.  lyfd      Korea 


F'eb.    29,  U*(i      Netherhin.ls. 
Dec.   31.  lavj     Iran , 


Mar.     1.  K)f.l 

June   30.  lyf.l 
Aug.     1,1960 

Ang.  31,1956 


Iran... 
Korea. 


.Military  Merit,  Second  Clikss , 

Clct.i  Dl.-^tinpuishe.l  Military  Service 
Me.ial. 


War  Cro.ss,  Cla.s<.  III. 


Italy.. 
Korea 

Korea 


-National  Order  of  Merit.  rra.!e  of  Com- 
mander. 

Iranian    Decoration   of  Merit.    Third 
Class.  First  Type. 

Cros.s  of  Military  Merit.  Second  Cl.iss 


Decoration  of  .Merit. 


Cross     of    the     V.nczu.ian     Ground 
Forw-s,  Thir'i  Cla,s.s. 

War  Cross  Cla,ss  HI       


H.mor      Decoration,      Th;rd      Cla.ss, 
(jrade  I. 

-Military  Or.ier  of  -Vyacuctio,  grade  of 

Glhcer. 

Military  .Medal,  Second  Cia.ss. 

Order  of  Merit,  Jose  Maria  Cor<ioba, 

gra.ie  rif  Ofhcer  Insignia  of  Servic<\ 
Drdcr  of  the   Con. lor  of  the   -\n.l(-s, 

gr;vie  (.f  Calallero. 


T'lrhi  Distingui.shed  Military  Service 
Medal. 


Or.ier    of    Orange -Nassau,    grade    of 
0th  oer. 

Iranian  Honor  Decoration,  Gnvie  II. 
Class  IL 


Merit  Decoration,  First  Class,  Grade  2 
i  Chunrmu      Distinguished      Military 
ServK-e  Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


To  the  Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
degree  of  Officer. 

Ulchl  Distinguished  Military  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

TJlchl  Distinguished  Military  Service 
Medal. 


In  recognition  an.l  appr.-ciation  of  his  exceptionally  r.ut- 
standing  an'l  nicritorious  service  as  civil  atTairs  r  fTe  .  r 
I  Corps  Group  ,  Cnlted  States  Army,  during  th.'  r«  iio<l 
Feb.  10,  m^7,  to  Apr.  2.S,  19,>. 

No  information  available  as  to  the  ciaet  re.a.soR  why  the 
Govirnor  of  Brazil  .lecorat.'i  Majr.r  Hugt'ins.  Diploma 
date.i  Feb    iv>,  iy,V2. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

Re.as.jii  for  award  unknown. 

As  a  nicTiit.er  of  the  -\meri.an  n.ilitary  n.i^smn  in  'irei-'C 
ha.sren'!ere.!  pre.  lous  and  invaluable  s«'r\  i.-e  U,  tin  i  ir.-t  k 
Army  ami  ha,s  contributed  greatly  to  the  organization 
and  training  thereof,  jx-r  Grf-ek  roval  decree  date.!  K.li, 
8.  iy.'.o 

For  ren.iermg  (-omp<tent  invaluable  servic-es  as  a  member 
of  the  -\merican  mihtarv  mission  in  Greece,  jior  diploma 
dated  Jan.  22.  \9K. 

For  excejitiona!  and  outstanding  meritorious  service  wliile 
s<'rv!ng  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Security  -Agency,  Far 
East,  during  the  perio.l  -Nov.  1,  i9.Mi,  to  July  17,  19').', 

Diploma  dated  Dec.  9,  1951,  for  merits  mentioned  in  par 
"a"  of  art.  40  of  Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Decoration 
of  Military  Or.ier  of  .^yacucho. 

Fcjr  services  rerclere.!  to  the  Brazilian  Government  while 
Maj.ir  Iy<-wis  was  a  memlier  of  the  Joint  Brazdian-Cnited 
States  -Mihtarv  C(.i;inij.ssion  from  Julv  !y4>-  to  .March 
ly.M, 

.\war  ie.i  to  him  f. .r  his  ma-.Tiificent  eoo:<-ration  m  the  mili- 
tary cartographic  works  carried  out  in  .Mexu-o. 

In  ret-o  ■nition  an.i  appreciation  of  his  exceptionally  tiut- 
stan.im.  an'l  meritorious  servu*  in  Korea  durini-  the 
pt'ni>d  -Mar  ♦■'.  ly.'iT,  to  May  2i),  iy.S>.  while  servinc  ,a,s 
comman'iini.-  o!Tir'<-r.  CnitC'l  States  .^rmy  Seou;  .\r.  .i 
Commanil 

As  a  memijer  of  the  -American  military  mis.sion  in  c.n-ece 
has  rendered  precious  an<i  invaluaide  service  tc  thc'  Greek 
Army  and  has  contributed  rreatly  to  the  reon.'ani7a;i..n 
and  training  thereof,  per  Greek  royal  decree  dated  F.  t    *« 

lyso. 

For  rendering  out.sUin.iinp  services  to  the  .\rme<i  Forces  of 
the  Nation  an.i  is  .leservuip  of  the  national  gratitude,  ;  er 
decree  dated  Aj.r.  17.  iy.=  3. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  service  as  finance  adviser  to  the  Iranian  .^rniy  and  as 
such  rendered  services  of  exceitional  value  to  the  Irannn 
Array. 

F'or  his  military  merits,  his  constant  valuable  an-!  efficient 
cooperation  in  th('  military  training  of  <  iuatemalan  tro..;  s 
in  the  arlilk-ry  branch  and  as  a  .iemonstration  of  a.irni-^  i- 
tion  aii'i  recogiiiliun  to  t!ic  Armed  Instilutioi;  of  i..uaie- 
mula. 

For  exeepUaoaily  meritorious  conduct  in  th<.  [m  rforiT.a.-ioe 
efserriee daring  the  px-rio-i  from  .Nov  ?.  i!J4s,  t.  A:  •  :r,, 
19.'i2.  while  serving  as  a.iviser  to  the  Cavalry  Si  h  ...  ,  jier 
citation. 
In  recosmition  o.  servi«>5  Rendered  to  the  Vencz'ie'an  V-'my 
while  serving  as  a.lviser  to  the  Venezuelan  Infantrv 
■School. 
.\s  a  ini-mi.H'r  of  the  .\merican  military  mis^i.jn  m  Gr.C'.v 
has  ri-n  icn».i  precious  an.i  invaluable  service  to  the  (ir.-ek 
-\rmy  and  has  contributed  ETcaily  to  the  reortranizaiinn 
an-i  inuning  thereof.  |)er  Grwk  roval  decree  dated  Feb. 
8.  19.V1, 

For  services  ren.iered  while  serving  as  as.sistan:  Ci-.te.! 
States  -\rmv  attach^  m  Iran  durmg  the  ix-rio'l  Jan.  '■.  1'.^'■^, 
to  J;ui.  2,  iy.^.V 

For  services  ren'iere.i  to  tht-  C.overnmcnt  of  th<  Rcp;;i'I;r  of 
Peru. 

For  rendering  distinpiiishci  s«'rvic-es  to  the  .Vrmy  of  Chile, 

For  S(-rvicesrcndi're<i  while  serving  as  ollicer  in  charge  of  the 
Colombia  proiect.  Inter--\mericjui  Geodetic  Survi  y. 

Per  citation  date.l  Oct  ly.  iy.S2.  for  his  meritori'.iLs  service 
as  engineer  in.stnictor.  Diploma  for  civil  engineer  .lati-d 
Feb  13,  19.*^!.  from  the  .Ministry  of  National  l>.t.n,se. 
for  succe.ssful  c..mpl.'ti.>n  of  civil  enginr-<-r  course  at  th.' 
Military  ,<chool  of  F'.ngini-f-ring, 

In  reognition  and  appn-clation  of  his  exceptionally  mt. 
st-ateiing  an.l  mi-ritiirious  ser\  ice  during  his  K.ur  of  .iir.y 
in  Kon-afr.iin  Auc  15.  ly.^i.  to  Mar,  30,  1959.  w.hile  ser\ - 
Lng  as  Chii-f  of  K..rean  Desk,  J~2,  I'nite.i  Nations  C.'in- 
mand,  and  lat.-r  serving  as  .Vssi.siant  Chief  of  Sta!'.  G-2. 
."Seventh  I'niti-.i  States  Infantry  Division 

For  his  merit. .nous  evenijiiary.  an'l  humanitarian  s<  r\i.-. 
as  chief  of  till-  ,\riny  helicpter  unit  tliat  a.ssi.-t.  I  .iuriiik: 
th.'  WVi^i  floo.i  f'nsism  the  .N.  therhuuls 

For  e\cepiionall\-  meritorious  c-omiiict  in  the  per'orin.ince 
of  s.'rvice  during  the  fK-rio.i  Nov,  3,  iy,^3,  to  .Ma\  II.  luM. 
Willi.'  s<-rving  its  .nlviser  of  mount. un  warf.in.  In  jh  rial 
Iranian  .\rmy 

Rea.son  for  awar.i  uiikn'c,\n. 

He  distinL'iiisli'.i  him.si'lf  l.>  e\.'cpiion.illy  meritorious 
service  duriiifci  the  [K-riod  J  :ne  10,  IW.'..'.,  to  -May  1,  19.Vi, 
x^hile  serving  as  Deputy  ctii-f  of  Staff  and  as  Stafi 
Secretary  of  the  Cnite.!  N.itM.ns  Commanil  Militiiry 
.\  nil  1st  ice  Commi.ssion 

In  ref'oinition  of  services  n  icier..!  to  the  Italian  i.o^.'n 
men  I. 

For  cMeptioinlly  o-itstan.lin"  Rer\  ice  in  connection  with 
military  oi«-raIions  acainst  enemy  espionage  actuilics 
in  Korea  dnrinc  the  period  .\iip.  fi,  19.V\  to  Oct    lo,  pi'." 

In  recognition   an.l  apprei  i.ition  of  his  ex.-eption^iliN   .'u; 
stan.iing  ami  merltorloussjrvieeren. lere.l  t*.  the  Republic 
of  Korea  dunng  the  [x-riod  0(t.  2.'i,  to  (h  t,  27,  ly.T<i  while 
serving  as  a.i\l.ser  to  the  Tenth  Republu  of  Kori-i  K.-gi- 
nient,  F.iglith  Heputlu  of  Korea  Di\isioii. 
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Name 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Colonel— Continued 
Sanden,  Henry  I.,  042096... 


Scott,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  052544. 

Slkcs,  Glenn  A.,  020353 

Spencer,  Robert  D.,  0327426... 


Steffey,  Wflbam  O,  030404. 
Sweeney,  James  L.,  031457.. 


Tallackson,  Emanuel  F.,  0920678. 
Thompson,  Nathan  P.,  0350077. . 

Tllllnghast,  Lewis  Q.,  01555143.. 

Towrry,  Luther  E.,  01168952 

Vigil,  Fred,  01798629 


Wachholi,  Paul  F.,0451259..-. 
Waggoner,  Clinton  A.,  042552. 


Whitman.  Orlando  0.,  O1170248.. 

Whltmore,  Ralph  L.,  0422201... 
Wood,  Oeorge  W,  O44203 


Wyse,  Raliih  M.,  0151866 


Major 

Anderson,  Brooks  D.,  0356ft4 

Appling,  Robert  K^  01100858 

Bonaventura,     Charles    M., 
01314420. 

Carroll,  Wlnton  A.,  01014648 

Colson,  Ouy  L.,  02TO193 

FUut,  George,  O41670 

Fries.  Josephine,  N1894 

Iimiard,  Emerson  E.,  O1010578... 

John!!on,  Robert  E.  L.,  Jr.,  01554762 
Joyce,  Robert  J.,  018248n 

Kohl,  William  S..,  01587378 

Martin,  Jolm  J.,  0395521 

Quesada,  Antonio,  0443887 


Nov.    1,1960 

July     1, 1960 

July  1, 1960 
Nov.    1,1961 

June  30,1961 
July     1, 1961 

Mar.  30, 1956 
July     1,1960 

Mv.  22,1961 
Jane  1,1960 
May    1, 1961 

Sept.  30, 1961 
Kn%.  28,1959 

Mar.  31, 1957 

Oct.  1, 1960 
Feb.     1, 1961 

June  30, 1957 

May    1, 1961 

Feb.  29,1960 
Aug.     1, 1961 

Oct.  31,1959 
Mar.  30, 19.59 

Ang.  31,1956 


Remarks 


Mar.  31,1961 
Not.  30, 1900 


Peru 

Iran 


Colombia. 
Greece 


Militvy  Order  of  .\yftcuc!i<>  sr-fle  of 
Oiru-i-T. 

Decoration    of    Mirit,    First    Class, 
Third  Orsde'. 

.■SliUli  of  the  War  College 

War  Cruss,  Class  Til 


Paraguay. 
Jordan 


Jordan. 
Iran 


National    Ordir   uf   M<rit,   grade   of 

Commander. 

Independence  Medal 


Indppendpnce  Medal.  Tl.lr!  Class. 
'Ilurd  CKkss  liuiior  iHtxirali^sa 


Greece - 


Greece.. 

France,. 

Panama. 

Pern.... 
Brarll-.- 
Oreece.. 


France. 


Sweden. 
Italy.... 


Iran. 


Panama. 

Italy 

Ecuador. 


War  Cro!<s,  CUvss  III 


Diitingui-!ioJ  .^crvico  Medul 


Honorary  Con^lui-tor  First  Class  of  the 
F.'-''ur!i  Sixth  Ki-i;ional  Company  of 
Transportation. 

<»rier  of  Va.<!CO  Nunei  of  Balbon.  ctS'I'" 
of  Comm  iii'liT. 

Military  <')r  lt>r  of  .Xyaciicho,  erade  of 

Knight, 
Order  of  Military   Merit,   degree  of 

Cavalier, 
GoMcn  C  ross,  Oi  Jur  of  King  George  I. 


ChovaIif>r  de  I'Ordre  ■h'*,  P'^lrnes  .\cii- 
Ucrai-iut-.s. 

Medal  of  M.>rit  of  the  Swedish   Red 

Cross  ui  .'^ liver. 
Cross  for  War  M^rlt 


Third  C,  iss  .Merit  Decoration,  Grade 
one. 


Ordi'r   of   Vi'ico    Nunez    do    nafboa, 

erade  of  Commaiidi-r. 
Star  of  Italian  ;^ilidartty.  .■second  Class 
.\bdon  Cal  lemn,  First  Clitv''- 


Ecuador PanKhuti.";:  lasignla. 


Netherlands Order    of    Orange-Na.'^'^au.    trndc    of 

Chevalirr. 
Philippines !  Ixgion  of  Honor,  jradc  '>t  Otflrer 


Greece. 


June  30,1960 
Mar.    1,1961 

Norway 

Greece 

Mar.  27, 1957 

BrailL 

Apr.  21,1961 

Greece 

Oct.    31,1960 

Greece 

WiiT  Cro.sj  Cla:>i  111. 


Japan 

Nloarapia. 


.Medal  of  .Merit.... 

Distinguished  Service  Medal. 


Order  of  Military   Merit,   depree   of 

Cavalier, 
Cross  of  Oihcer  of  the  Uoyal  Order  of 

the  Phoenii. 


Distinguished  .''orvlce  .Meda!.. 


Japan    Oroimd    Self   Defense    Force 

Aviation  Badge. 
Meritorious  Service  .\ward , 


Diplonift  dib'd  Miir  SI,  !^*r"ij.  for  meritorious  services, 
iiiciiiioiic  1  111  '  l.iiise  "hi  of  art.  4U  uf  Hegtstcr  of  the  Or- 
der " 

For  e.iipptionallv  merltortotLs  conduct  In  the  performanee 
of  service  durtue  Itie  period  Nov,  fi.  19."i2.  to  .\ng,  29,  \<*K^, 
[x'r  iitatK^n 

Dc'Tce  dalfd  Dec,  \\  10,'2;  for  rendering  e[71e]t'nt  servlrtj 
ns  advl-^T  and  [irofesaor  at  the  War  Collrtre, 

As  a  uieiiUKT  of  IIh'  .VnicncHn  military  iiii,<sion  In  On^'oe 
lias  rendered  preciuasand  iiivalualile  .ser\  kv  to  ttu'  <irc<-lc 
.^riny  and  ha.s  contributed  srreally  to  the  reoreani nation 
and  tr.iinini;  thereof,  per  Oreek  roynl  decree  datiM  Keti. 
2,  l'J.^.<l. 

For  s<'rvices  rendered  to  the  armed  forces  of  Paracuay  » bile 
serving  as  assistant  chief  of  the  I'liiled  .'^Latcs  .\rmy 
mission. 

In  reciiirmflon  of  services  rendered  while  servtnc  as  Tnlted 
.states  .\rm>  tmir  din-rtor  for  ttie  I  riitcci  States  visit  of 
I'rint-e  .Mohammed  during  the  [XTiod  Feb.  29,  to  Mar.  31, 

i>o. 

Fit  eiecpliunally  meritorious  ctmduct  In  the  {XTfornianoe 

nf  services  rendered  to  the   Iranian   OovemmeTit  while 

^•r\iiit  as  the  n  i^^ion  motor  ollicT  and  assi.-~tHnt  motor 

Ir  iii.-j>ort  iidu.^er  ka  the  Iranian  .\rmy, 
.\s  a  niernt<er  of  the  .^mer1can  military  ml^'^lon  hi  Oreeee 

has  rendered  iire<-ious  and  invaluat  le  servUt-  to  I  he  Ctrei  k 

.\rii  y  and  tias  roiitriluited  greatly  to  the  re<irraiilTHtlon 

and  tr-uuiiig  thercuf,  \n'x  Uretk  royal  decree  dated  Feb. 

«.  \^m. 
For  niidering  comix'tent  invaluable  sitvIcc?  as  a  member 

of  the  AmTicfin  milil.ary  mission  in  <  lr>'ece.  p«'r  diploma 

dated  Jan.  ::.  19,1.'. 
In  reo'giiiti.in  of  his  work  and  public  relations  with  the 

French    Ilead'niarters    at    .Meiz    from    .Martli    ly,57    to 

Noveiidx-r  l',(5','. 
In  reecuiiitl'Ti  of  service«  rend^r'^d  wliilc  <;erv1nc  as  1n»Tme- 

t'T  in  tactics  to  i'amunaiu.iii  -itiid'Hts  at  I  ^■s.V  HC.\  Itl  H 

.•School, 
For  the  prom'iti"n  of  go(jd  relation-  ).e'we.>n  the  T'nited 

Stall's  lui  1  I'lru, 
Reason  for  award  unknown. 

As  a  memU'j-  of  the  .\nieriian  miiitary  nii,ssi(in  In  Ctrce»'« 
has  rendered  precimis  and  invalnaMe  si>r  vice  to  tl)e  Orerk 
.\rmy  and  ha^  ennfibuted  greatly  to  the  reorganiwition 
and  trainiMg  ttiereof,  per  (ireeii  roval  decn-e  dated  Feb. 
8,  1950. 

For  service'  ren'.ered  while  serving  as  efdcf  of  public  Infor- 
niati  in   w.th    Ilea  I'juarters.    rS.VHKrK.   ComniunKa- 

tloll<  /"He. 

In  reeojrnition  of  his  meritorious  s<Tv|ees  on  Indialf  of  the 
Swedi'ih,  lied  ( 'rosg. 

For  services  riTi  lered  with  the  Eighty-eighth  Division  In 
Italy  during  World  War  II,  |xt  letter  dated  Jan,  4.  ISMV, 
from  the  chief  of  the  Italian  economic  mission  in  Trieste. 

For  eio'plioiiaily  m<Titonous  ooiiduct,  untiring  elTurLs, 
wilHiipriess.  attention  to  duty  and  cofifjcratlon  renden'd 
to  the  Irani  in  \rmy,  whih-  siTving  a.s  .\miored  schfKil 
a  ivier  U)  the  Iranian  .\rtiiy  during  the  i*riod  Sept.  U, 
l',i1«<,  V,  Mar    ■,  19,'d. 


For  serviiT«  rc'i'lced  In  coiuni  tion  with  military  i"'!ico 

activities  111  I'anama, 
For  his  cfintribiition  to  the  reconstnictlon  of  Italy, 
For  servlrTs  re;i  iered  while  s»T\  iiig  as  Chief  of  the  Inter- 

.\iueri(iui  ireodetic  .-^urvey. 
In  ron^iileration  of  his  ample  collal-x-irafinn  '.rlth  the  mcha- 

liiA'd  and  I'arachuU-  s(  hii'>!  to  carry  out  la  a  successful 

man:ier  the  flr-t  course  in  parachuting. 
For   hi-:   contrihiitloTi   to   the    Netherlands   flr>od    disaster 

0|'<;ratija. 
For  ercpptionally  meritorious  conduct  In  the  performance 

of  outstand.ing  si  r\i  ■«  rendered  to  the  .\rmed   Forces  uf 

the  I'hilippmt-,  purticiil  irly  to  the  Fourteenth  Hattalion 

Combat  Team  Philippine  EtiH'ditioii.iry  For  c  to  Korea, 
A.'  a  meratier  u'  the  .\nieM(an  military  mi.ssion  in  Greece 

has   rendered    precious    and    Invaluable    s<>rviie    to    the 

Greek  .\rrny  and  h  i'-  (ontributed  g-eatly  to  the  reorgani- 

Z.at:   -1     1-1  ;    ir'inmg    thereof,    [fr    <ire<'k    roval    decri'C 

date  !  1-r  >i    s.  r<'j|. 
For  s<-rv, ces  rendered  while  servin?  as  an  .<rmy  nurse  in  the 

European   Theater  of  ()|>eratioiis  diin/ig  WorH  War  II. 
For  invnluable  services  to  the  .\rmed  Force?  of  (ireece  as  a 

member  of  the  ,\merican  militarv  mis-'ion,  fier  cit.ition 

date^l  Ian.  22,  WiWl. 
Rct-nti  f;,r  awLird  unknown. 

Tlie  <"ire<  k  decoration  wiis  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  in  recotnilion  of  the  elhcieiit 
aisLstance  he  pave  His  .\Iaje,-ty  during  Ins  recent  vlsU  to 
•Austria. 

.\s  a  memlier  of  the  ,\meric:iri  military  niis--ion  in  Greece 
li.i-s  rendered  precious  and  mv.iliiahle  servicr  to  the  Greek 
.A.rmy  and  h.as  contributed  greatly  to  the  reoreaniza- 
Uoii  and  trainiug  Uiereof,  [ler  Uroc'k  royal  decree  dated 

Feb    M,  IfViO. 

For  s.'rvioe.s  renlerisl  in  traiiiiug  of  Japan  Ground  Self 
Defense  Fore*'  pilots. 

For  eilicii  lit  vvork  and  valuable  cooi)eratlon  given  to  the 
cadets  and  oiliccrs  of  the  National  .\rmy  during  Llie 
courses  of  military  sjiecialty.  per  Pjieclal  Order  No.  9f), 
Military  .\cademy  of  .Nicaragua,  dated  Sept.  2t>,  ly.W. 
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Name 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Major— Continued 
Hils--ill,  William  F  ,  0171(71112. 


I,m,    31,iyr,l 


St    Onge.  J.isi'ph  S  ,  ObV.j<K.j(V» .  .  .     I   F.-b     2*,  lH.";'.' 


Kort-; 


Ecuador - 


St  iwinsky,  T,,li  am,  nil>-114'.'  .  .  Oct      31,iyf(li   Korea, 


Torres.  .Josr  M  ,  0.(17060 '  Jan     21.  I'.t.'C  I  Niwiragua 


Vas'iuc?,  Hlcar.io  \'  ,  'ir>.v(42 Nov.     1,  l^t'iO  ■   Nirarapua 

Captain 
KlelTer,  Charles  F,  01  irr224 Nov.  .So,  P.Kid      .Nicaragua 


M  ar'iue?,  Victor,  Oi:Mcf,r,3 

I 
Rni',  I.uis.  O04"7.'.S 

Chief  Warrant  Officer 

Campbell,  Incrge  I.      W  .M4."l,'i 


Casas.  Ciulilern  o.  \\J!"1'.3'' 
King.  Paul  W  .  AS  :iol  ,:s(1 

.ciille.  W  .11,  r  n      WJUM.'.X     ... 
Tii'i  It,  James  II  .  W2147671.... 


Nov.  30, 1(<60  '   Nicaragua 


Nov.  30, 1958     Panama 


M  IS      1,  I'T.)   '   Korea  .. 


Sej  t.     I,  ll'Ui  ,   Colombia. 


.Mav    31,  1960 


Jutie   3o,  l'.'."i 
July   27,  1960 


Ecuador. 


China  ... 
Ecuador. 


A\' arrant  <  ilhcer 
Ilun^-erford.  Charle':  F.  W22<i5.3.^1       M  .,r    .'UK'f!      Kore: 

Master  Sergear  t 
Pass,  Charle.-  W  ,  K .\ ''.2 '..'.WS. . . 


,Tnne  30,  IK,'..';     Greece 


Iiu,-l.,.  ,  lb, ward  T,  ,  Tl  \^;d  ii'ei-  .    June  30. 1960 


Horning.  Ku.ssell  O.,  It.\'-.'.s,{s4l 


.Maksvmier.     .Mvrosl.iw     \ 

K.^.'oUii.'a.-l 
Kohde,  William  G.,  U.\7i7ha3.. 


Sergeant  Major 
Maloiie.  Thoma.-  J  ,  li  .\ •; >.'«''> 

Sergeant   First  CUkss 
HiK.k,  Hob  J  .  U.\.',-70(d2< 

Mikster  Sergeant 
O'Hellly.  Hugh  F  .  H.\f.7I(i,'.23. . 


Greece. 


June     1, 1960     In.ioncsia. 


July    31.  19^d 
June   .3(1,  IW.l 


Ethiopia 
Mexico... 


Avard 


Chungmu     Distinguished     Military 
Service  Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


.\''don  Calderon,  Second  Class. 


Chungmu     Distinguished     Milit.iry 
Service  Medal  with  Silver  Star. 


Meritorious  Service  .\ward 


.Meritorious  ."Service  .\ward. 


Honorary  Wings  of  .Military  I'llot.. 
Meritorious  Service. . _ 


Order  of  Vasco    Nunc?   de    Balboa, 
grade  of  Knight. 

.\war  1  'or  Defense 


Military  Cross  .\ntoiiio  Narino 
.\bdon  Calderon.  Second  Cla.ss 

Pllianc  Medal  (Class  Bl        

Abdon  Calderon,  Tliird  Cl.iss... 


Wharan'-'      Distineuisbed      Military 
Service  Medal  with  Gold  Star. 


DistlntMii'^bed  Service  Medal , 

Distinguished  Servhe  Mclal  

Cigarette  lo\.  lighter,  and  c.-rlificate 

Gold  Medallion. 

Medal  of  Military  Merit,  Third  Class. 


JuTie   3<i.  l'X>i'      ,\rgentiiia Honoris  Causa. 


.\ug.   31, 1954  I  Iran 


Feb.  2S.  1962     Japan 


Decoration    of   Merit    Third    Grade, 
First  Tyi)e. 


Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure.  Sixth 
Cla.ss. 


Remarks 


For  exciptionally  ncritorious  conduct  in  the  pf-rfi)rni  in'e 
of  outst.mding  s«'rviee  in  ennnection  with  miiitarv  oii«  na- 
tions against  enemy  intelligence  activities  in  K.Tea 
during  the  [leriods  Kpr  22.  19.^2,  to  .\pr.  4,  ly-V<,  and 
Feb   17.  ly.Vi,  t,,  Jan    2(i.  19'.7 

In  recognition  of  ser%n«'s  nndered  to  the  educational, 
cultural,  and  military  progn-ss  of  the  Republic  of 
Kcmelor 

In  reci.imiti'.n  and  appreciation  ol  his  outstanding  and 
exaptionally  meritorious  servuv  n-ndered  to  the  Re- 
pni'iic  i.f  K(Tea  diiririg  the  jicriod  S<  pt  !,',  lySK,  to  .\ue.  1, 
1 9,-1  SI 

For  edicient  work  and  valuable  cooperation  given  to  the 
cadets  and  ollicers  of  tlie  National  Army  durin.'  ttie 
c»urs»-s  of  military  specialty.  p«>r  Sfx-cial  Order  No  Htj, 
Military  ,^cademy  of  Nicaragua.  date<l  Sejit.  2t,,  ]<<,'.'. 

For  ellicieiit  work  and  valuable  coop<Tation  riven  to  the 
cadets  and  oilicers  of  the  .National  Army  durinr  the 
courses  of  nii!itar.\-  sfX'Cialty,  iK>r  Special  i  irder  No.  iXi, 
Military  .\cadem\   of  .Xu-.iragua  dated  Sept    2'..  1952. 


In-  afipreeiation  of  l,if  nieritnrious  eoilal>ora!icn  and  ap- 
proach wdrk  on  U'half  of  the  .Mr  Force  of  .Nicaragua. 

For  efTicient  work  an<j  valuable  crHiiwration  given  to  the 
cridets  and  ollicers  of  the  .National  Army  during  the 
courses  of  military  S[>«ialty.  [X'r  Sjieiial  Oriier  No  96, 
Military  .\cademy  of  Nicaragua.  date<l  .<ept    26,  KiSlJ, 

For  ii:,;Mri  ir:t  services  rendered  to  the  iio\ernniei:t  uf  the 
Kei'Ut  l.c  of  J'anama. 


A  wardeil  medal  for  this  assistance  as  Company  oommander 
of  Su  HuiidriH]  and  .Ninlii  Ordnance  Company,  in  di- 
recti'ic  the  evacuation  and  rescue  of  over  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  civilians  at  Heunde.  {'usaii,  on  ."Sei  t,  17.  1959. 
Also  m  recogriition  of  otlier  community  assistance  proj- 
ects. 

In  recognition  of  services  reii'lered  to  the  Colombia  G( .^■- 
emment. 

For  invaluable  service  tfi  the  Institute  <"teografico  M:',:t,ir 
during  the  periixj  of  Ins  a.ssignment  by  the  (icvenimeTit 
of  the  Hepul'lie  of  Kcuador. 

For  exceptionally  mentonous  conduct  in  tlie  i  erformance 
ofst.tfTdiity  in  Taiwan  during  \\>'h. 

For  distin"iiisbed  services  renden-"!  with  his  siL-nal  special- 
ities, while  a  member  of  the  I'nited  States  .^rn:y  mission 
to  Flcuador,  per  Ecuadorian  general  orders  dated  Julv  ;?. 
1953, 


For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  as  helicopter  pilot 
during  the  period  Feb.  27  to  Mar.  5,  1956. 


As  a  member  of  the  .Aimerican  military  mission  in  Greece 
has  rendered  precious  and  valuatle  service  to  the  (ireek 
.\rmy  and  has  cc)ntributed  creatly  to  the  reor"anizatu.n 
and  training  thereof,  i>er  Greek  roval  decree  dated  Feb. 
8,  195(1, 

As  a  me!nl>er  of  the  .\ineri;-an  military  mi.ssion  in  Crreece 
has  ren  iered  precious  an<l  valuable  .service  to  the  (Jreek 
.^rmy  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  reorganization 
and  training  tliereof.  jxt  Gree'-c  ro\al  decree 'iate  i  Feb.  S, 
ly.V). 

In  appreciation  from  the  Indonesian  .\rmy,  attesting  to  the 
outstanding  professional  al'ilify  and  splendi'l  spirit  of 
ccKiperatjon  of  the  team  'ordnance  mobile  training  team  . 

Ki  a  to'sen  of  appreiation  of  his  work  Given  by  His 
ImixTiai  Majesty.  Haile  .<elassie  I.  Kmp<Torof  Ethiopia. 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  services  to  the  survey  dejian- 
ment  of  the  Mexican  .^rmed  Forces  wl  ile  assigned  to 
United  States  .•\rmv  Inter. \merican  lieo/ietic  Survev. 


For  ser\ices  rendered  as  h  member  of  t''e  I'ldted  States 
.\rmy  missiin  to  .Argentina,  assigned  to  duties  w!  ich 
caased  him  to  work  closelv  with  the  .^.rinored  Schoe'l  of 
the  .\rgenti:ie  .\rniy. 


For  exceptional  meritorious  conduct  In  performanci  of 
servic*'  a^;  a«"-dslftnt  adviser  to  the  arsenal  department  of 
the  Im[>erlal  Iranian  .\rniv  during  the  period  Julv  12  to 
Sei>t.  10,  1953. 


Reason  for  avtard  unknown. 


DEPAHT.MENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


(ieneral 
Cook.  Orva!  H,.  3'^\ 

Partridge    Farli   F     33  \ 

■ 
May  31.19.56 

July    31.19,59 
.Sept.  30.  1960 

France 

Italy...... 

Japan 

China 

Brazil 

I-ebanon 

Ix^gion  of  Honor  (Grand  Officer) 

Ordine  al   Merito    della    Repubblica 

Italiana  (Grande  Ufflclale). 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun    

For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  services  as  commander,  Far  East  Air  Forces. 

Twining,  Nathan  F,,  in.< 

Cloud  and  Banner  Medal 

Order  of  Aeronautical  Merit,  grade  of 

Grand  Ofhcer. 
De    L'Ordre    National    Du    Cedre, 

Grand  Officer. 

For  services  as  commander,  Far  East  Air  Forces, 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  meritorious  service. 
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May  17 


KasM 


Qeneral— Continued 
White,  TbomM  D.,  22A 


Lieutenant  Qeneral 

Asenslo,  Manual  J.,  324-\.... 

Barrus,  Glenn  O.,  87 A  

Cralgle,  Laurence  C,  61A... 

Lindsay,  Richard  C,  476A.. 


Lynn,  Roy  U.,  492A.... 
Myers,  Charlfs  T.,  37A. 


Data  of 
ratiremcBt 


June  90,1061 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remarks 


France Mr  Force  Tllot  Wings.. 

Chile Air  Force  Winps 

Sweden '  Lireat   Cross  ot   the   Order   .Swedish 

j      Sword. 
Belgium I'irmd  Cross  of  the  '"'r  !'T  of  Leopold 

Paraguay Order    of    MlUt.irv     Merit,     Grand 

1  0!liel,!l 

Colombia i"l  CanelUer  de  la  Orden   le  Boyaca... 

Colombia |  Criu  del  Merito  AerooiUitieu  Antouio 

i  Ku-nurte  \  i  Irun  ( Vu?.'. 

Portugal '  Med  il  of  Milit  iry  Merit,  First  Class.. 

Iriiguay I  .'lir  Korce  Pilot  VVinpi 

Ecuador ---  <ir  ier  of  Airoiiautkal  Merit  (Com- 

j  ni.inder). 

Braiil Hrdir  of  \eronautlcal  Merit 

Colombia j  Honorary  Pilot  Wings 

China .vir  Force  Wini"!   

Italy I  Ordiiie  ;U    M'lito   della  Repubbllca 

Ital  \\\\. 

Clillp I  Meda  la  Militnr  df  Prlmcra  Clase 

Philippines '  L'Tion  of  Hunnr    ( '< unman diT)_  

Korea -I  Order  of  Milit-iry  Merit 'I' iiejiuJc  with 

Gold  Star. 

Peru (."ruz  I'cruaiia  al  Mi  rit  >  Acronautlco.. 


Jan.    31,1960  i  ColomMa.. 


richer,  OUver  8.,  540A.. 
SamXord,  John  A.,  377A. 


Todd,  W;i]torE  ,  361. \... 


July   31, 1960 
June  30,  1955 

Apr.   30,  1900 


Aug.  31.  19,'>9 
July   31.  I'jM 

May  11,1960 

N'ov.  23,  1960 


July   31,  1961 


France 

France - 

Greece. 
Gri>ece.. 
Italy.... 
Italy.... 
Turkey, 
France.. 
Korea.- . 
France.. 


i"rii7  d.  !  M'Tito  .\eronauUco  Antonio 
Hicanrlo  iGran  Crui). 

("r"ii  de  Guerre  with  Palm 

(.'roil  de  Gu.rr''  w  itii  Palm 


UovLiI  Order  of  the  Phoenix 

Koyal  Hellenic  \ir  Force  Wines 

•  Iran  Cominandatori  de  liepubbUca.. 

Itali.in  .\ir  Force  Wuu's. 

.lir  F(ire<>  I'ilnt  Wines 

.,ir  Forci-  \\  in.-^ 

MdiUirv  'vUnr   TaeTuk  .Me<Jal 

Croin  '!..•  I  lu.rrc  u  .th  Palm 


Greece . . . 

Italy 

Thailand. 


■  r 


ill 


if  I  he  Royal  Or- 


France.. 

Korea... 
Korea... 


Tunner,  WiUiam  IT.,  374A May  31, 19t» 


Yates,  Donald  N.,  524A 

Major  General 
Agee,  Walter  R.,  413A 

Anderson,  .Mvord  V.  P.,  Jr.,  371A 
Arm.strong,  Harry  G.,  209.^. 

Benson,  Otis  0  ,  Jr.,  1904CA 

Burn.Mde,  Merrill  D 

Delehclm.^nn,  .Matthew  K.,  331A. 

Douglas,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  46A 

Glantiberg,  Frederic  E.,  4a5A 

Qrus<iendorf,  Richard  k.,  543.\... 

Hale,  Dudley  D.,  431A 

Hood,  Reuben  C,  Jr.,  498A 


Mar.  31, 1961 


Japan 

Thailaiid- 


.Saudl  .\rabia. 
luly 


Thailand. 
Brazil 


(■rr><.-; 
der 

Online   Lii    .M.  nto   .l.'ll.i    Repubbllca 

I'  W  ..'!  1  (  '   I'',--:  in  liT). 

!  >vin',iolii.-rn   .Knuht  Commander) 

.\lo.st  Exalted  Order  of  the  White 

Kl<'phant. 

'-c.'ion  of  Honor,  Offloer 

I  ir  Ier  of  MiiHiirv  Merit  Taeguk 

Ordi  r  (f  •.!i.:;ir>   .Merit  Taeguk  with 

Silver  Star 

I  )rder  of  ttie  iil.siiig  Sun  Cla.ss 

ivitiyahhom  (Knight  Commander) 

.Most  \oMe  Order  of  the  Crown  of 

Tiuiiland. 

I  )rnameti;.il  Swunl  and  Dagger. 

Or  line   al    Mcnto    della   Repubbllca 

Ita'iaria.  Ori?i,le  Udielale. 

\ir  Fiini'  V\\t\  Wings 

Jjr  le.ii  do  Merito  .\eronautico 


Token  '>f  eood  will, 
'lokin  of  :'(.(>. 1  will. 
For  li  I  riti'rioiis  s<.T\iec. 

For  '1  «'t  iti'rioii.'i  s<"'rvd('c. 

Fcr  '.:.'  \  il"ricu.~  .vrvlce. 

For  Uieritorioii.s  s^Tvite. 
for  ineritunou.^  s<r  vice. 

For  merltorlou.s  s<'rvlee. 

Token  of  good  wiU.  ^ 

For  meritorious  service. 

For  meritorious  vrvlce. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  v 1  will. 

For  meritorious  St  r vice. 

For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  meritorious  si  rvlc<>. 

For  meritorious  s.  r.  I'c. 

For  merltorlon.s  si  r\  lie. 

For  outstanding  contrlbiitl'Tn.';  toward  lil)eratlon  of  France 

during  World  War  H. 
For  meritorious  s<'rvloe. 
Token  of  l'Oo<1  will. 
For  meritorious  s<rvlc«. 
Token  of  goo<l  will. 
Token  of  goo«l  will. 
Token  of  iiood  w  ill. 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  out.ttandlnz  con"!!iii!ii)n.v  (owijr !  Utxradon  of  France 

during  World  Wur  II. 
For  nu'rit'i,  ,.iii,  s.  r-.  i  ■••. 

For  merit. irioiLS  '■■■rv  ice. 

For  meritonuus  .service. 


For  meritorious  service. 
For  nierluirious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  inerltorioii"  «erv1f>e. 
For  merltoriou.'-  m  rvi  i'. 


Apr.  30,  ig.-^g  '  Greece. 


Nov.  30, 19C0 
Aug.  31,  19,-8 

June  l.^i,  IWi 


lisrael 

Brazil 

Brazil.... 

Brazil 

Franoc 

Chile 

Th.iiland. 


France. 


Sept.  30, 19:.S  I  Korea. 


A  FT.  30.  Vdi 
Feb.  28,  19,'i7 
Sept.  1-2,  19n9 
Aug.  31,  1900 

Feb.   28,  19,'-iS 

June  30, 1959 


Korea _. 

Italy 

Krauce 

Greece 

France 

Korea 

Peru. 

Ecuador 

f'olomhia 

Niraragua 

Tuba 

Chile.... 

Brazil 

Peru.. 

Chile.. 

Mexico 

Bolivia 

\eiiezuela 

Uniguay 

Paraguay 

Paraguay 

I'.inama 


Colomhta. 
Ecuador. . 
Honduras. 
BraiU 


The  Order  of  Phoenk,  Cross  of  Grand 

Commander. 

Toimriry  Fivers  Wings 

\ir  Force  W'Kips 

»r  Icr  of  \eronauticat  Merit 

ir  Ier  of  Aeronautical  Merit 

Vir  Force  Medical  Servloe  Mediil  of 

Honi'r. 

Vlilitary  Air  .Medal 

!)viti\ahhorn  (Knight  Commamler) 

.Mo=t  Not  le  Order  of  tlic  Crown  of 

Th.ula::d. 
\\T  Fur   ■  .Medical  Servloe  Medal  of 

Honor. 
Alilitarv    Merit    Ulchl    Medal    with 

Gold  Star. 

Order  ot  Militarv  Merit,  Taeguk 

.Military  Order  of  Italy 

l>'eion  of  Honor,  Grade  Commander.. 
k'lii'.'lit    Commander   of   the    Royal 

Order  of  Phoenix. 

Croix  de  (iuerre  with  Palm 

Pilot  Wines. 

Pilot  Wings . 

Pilot  Wiiifrs 

Pilot  \S  If.fT'? 

Pilot  Wings 

Pilot  \N  inps . . 

Pllct  Wivt;< """! 

Pilot  Wiiitrs 

\vi  ition  Cross,  First  Class 

Military  Mi'dal,  First  Class 

Air  Force  Wiiifrs 

Vatiorial  Ord<T  Condor  of  the  Andes.. 

Crass  of  the  Venezuelan   Mr  Force 

Honorary  .Military  Aviator 

llonoriiry  Pilot  Aviator 

.S'ntional  Ordiv  of  .Merit 

'  )r  der  of  \asco  Niiuez  d'  Halboagrade 
of  Gran  <  KjcihI. 

\erona:itKiU  Cros,s  of  .Merit 

M'don  Cal.ieron,  First  Class 

[Mlot  Wintts 

Jrder  of  .^eronuitical  .\lerit 


Token  of  good  will. 

For  meritorious  service.    ■; 

Token  of  poo<l  will.  ; 

For  meritorious  service. 


For  meritorious  service. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  goo<l  »  ill. 
For  meritorioTLs  s<'rvice. 
For  nieriti.ri'.us  scrvi,*'. 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 


For  meritorious  service. 

For  meritorlou.s  ^ervi -o. 

For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  servloe. 
For  meritorious  servloe. 

For  meritorious  service. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  wlU.  i 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  gcxxi  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
For  ineritorioas  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 
Token  of  good  will. 
For  meritoriou.s  service. 
For  meritorious  .service. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  eood  vmII 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  >er>  ice. 

For  merltoriot;?  service. 
For  merit(jrio'is  service. 
Token  of  i:iKj<l  will. 
For  meritorious  s«'rvice. 
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Name 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remarks 


M  .,<ir  Gener.il  -  Conti  lued 

I   '  tiuedy.  \\  i'.li  ini  I,  ,  .^17.1 

Wlluri,  Jul.n  J  ,  46:1  A 

!  .  I  -on;.  .I.ihti  W  .  41v\ 

I.i:.  -;..'.*,  P  lUl  F  .  .MsA 

b'niith,  George  F  .  :4m  A  

Pi  ipidur  (.leiieral 
(.    .,v-.n:y,  Ge(^^^;e  S  .  (ft»4.\ 


.'^cpt.  20.  P.if.l  I  Fr»ncr... 
July  31.  I'rf59  ,  FfiiiiW  -. 
AuE.  31.  195(1  I   Argentina. 


Letion  of  Honor,  pra<lc  o''  Officer 
Legion  of  Honor,  grade  of  OfTk<  r. 
Pilot  Win'.-s... .. 


For  mer;torioiis  service. 
Fur  mer!l<>rioiis  service. 
Token  of  L'iKid  w:j1 


June  3*1,  PHiO  ,  Korea ,   Vlchi    Military    Meril    Meda!    wnl     For  scr\  ict  a,'-  aiii.niaiider,  Fai   East  An   LoEistif   Forces. 


.Iiilv    31.lo.-s      France. 


Go  1.1  Star. 
Ix'gion  uf  Honor Fo 


nier:torious  setv  ice. 


Or,  Lur\.  11: 


4>".A. 


i;    .IMitoIl      I'liTjKiIlt    M     ,    Al'''.'<"Cs.s 

Ni  i.  ;.  Uot.,M  S  .  Jr.,  S.MA 

Johnson,  litrtr.ue!  E  ,  Vi«..\ , 

Keeler,  George  F  .  Tr  ,  4i^A 

I.ee,  W  .i;;.ii!.   I.,.  43oA.. 

Mallieiiv,  W  ili,;,m  A  .  428A 

Morse.  \\  in-lo\^  ("..  .M.'.A... 

Nuckols,  William  P.,  534.\. 

Boss  -lovto  O..  .^31A 

.^J.ut.z.r,  John  M..  Jr.,92oA.... 


Aug, 
Oct. 

Pe,.( 

,  July 

.    Mi^. 

-!  July 

,  Ju.y 
Jiilv 
Nov. 
Nov, 

Mar. 

Oa. 


31.  I'X.l 
3),  1•J5^ 

V'.  1  O.V.I 
il,  I'Jjf* 

15,  1'jCI 

31,1959 

31. 1050 

311,  li(5> 
W  1057 

;:,!,  loa 

31,  1950 


P<jrtugal -Military  Medal,  First  Class 

France I>-gion  of  Honor,  f^fficer 

?'r;tnce |  .Medaille  de  L  Aerunaulique 

Frmee ■  I-<'gion  of  Honor 

Frailer 1  Croii  de  (iuerre  v\  itb  Palm. . 


Korea 

France 


Ulchi    .Military    Merit    Medal    with 

(iold  Star. 
Croix  de  (iuerre  w  .tli  P.ilni 


For  aervice  as  oommanih  r  of  .M.VTS.  .<7ores. 
For  nieritorioos  strvue. 

For  meritorious  s<r\  ice. 

For  nientonous  ser\'ice. 

For  oultt.indin^'  (-oiurdulionj.  lovsard 

diirihf  W.,rl.!  War  H. 
For  meritijrious  ser\  kv. 


iiUratiori 


F-.incc 


Fruiice .1    Aviutan  Padpe  I'Pilot'i. 


Smith,  Harold  I..,  'JAX.... 

Colonel 

BanV^  An.l  ers.    NP.  K^r.'C'^     .. 

Bar'  er.  Bev  T   ,  ,'!'>•  \    

B.ites  1-  .ir:  Y  .  Tr  ,  1>1  \... 

Bill.  .Mayiiard  W..i5i'..\ 

Biddlecomc,  Brute  I>    7io-  \ 

Blaiier,  CUnton  E.,  A0338S54 

Br  .!;^  .  I  e   .'    I       \017<V..82 

Pr..«ii,  |.r\    11  W  ,  Jr  .  5248A 

Bum*.  Edgar  J.,  2i2A 

PuiT.-Ui.:!  N  Or'.  ,i  -S'.,  23Q2A. 

Cariet.rfi.  B.  rt  ^t  ,  4':«rv\ 
Cassidy.  Charle?  1-  .  Jr  .  Ai  'K.'oi: 

Clark.  J  irres  N  .  AOJ.'l500 

Coc]  ,T,  F!\.  !;  !■;  ,  hi,^'-«:a      

Co\i;:i-I,i!i,  W  :!.:.!:.  F  .  Jr     IJIC  K 

Cov  Kol  ,  rt  P  ,  4)1  :  \       ..    

DaniC.  Janus  I...  Jr..  XOA 

l>ietze,  Herman  V.,  2441.\ 

Edris,  Gordon  T,     4ei'^  V 

Fagan,  Frankli:.  K  ,  A 026,'iS77. . . 
Fawhush,  Andrew  T.,  A0311769. 

Fletcher,  Eugene  B  .  rJOA 

Frcman   Edmund   F  .  3K'0.\ 


Classfcird,  Pelham  D.,  Jr  ,  llilA. 
Green,  George  B.,  19077A 


Juiu  3",  r.oo 

>rar,  31.  1055 

Mar.  31,  V.f.l 

Ffh.   ..N  \'.€l 

Feb.   ZS.  r.'Cl 

Aup,  3!.p..:;- 

Feb.  2i,\M& 

Jalv  ,r..  lO.'.l 
June  :::<  t'l.'! 
June  3u,  1U5'; 


June  2r,.  ly.'C 
June   IM9rO 

.M  .r    ."!,  10--.  J 

July  31.1V4 
Ajr  31).  IWI 
.M..y  31.  I..-- 7 


I  hstiiinuished  Service  Medal 

.Mer.tor.oiis  Deeoration      .    , 

Order    of    Sjim    Charle.-,    Deprec    of 

Ot^aer, 
i^irdiT    of    PhiKii.i,    Cri»ss    of    Com 
inaiider. 

A;r  Force  Pilot  W.iics 

Coniiiainder   I'f   the    lioy.il    (~irder   of 

King  Ge>jr;;e  I. 
Commendaton  of  I'a   Orrier  of  .Merit 
Order  «'.  l.eotHild  II    ...    , 

Purtui-a! I   .Medal  ot  .Militaj-y  .Merit,  First  Class 

rorfii;a: Medal    of    Gold    for     Distinguished 

I       Services. 


(  Ireec^e. 

1  londuras 

Monaco 

Gre<-ce 

China 

G  reece 

luly... 

HeiKUim 


Fraooe 

Colombia 

I-  ranee 

France 

France 

France 

C,  u.deinala 

Bo!iv.3._ 

Greec"' 

China 

Fr  iiK-e 

China 

Phili;  I  ir.es    

I.<.hal:0';       


Crr.iv  di  C>;crre  w  ith  P.d:-:      .. 

Cru7  del  Merito  Aerona'.itico  Vjitor:, 

Kicaiilte,  Era.le  ot  Co:;ar;dad.or. 
Croix  de  '  iuerre  v^  illi  P.il.'^r. . 


For  outstanding    ciiiitrtiit.or, 
Frinc<- during  \Noild  \\  .ir  II 
Token  of  .rood  w  ill. 
I-"or  merilonous  service. 
For  meritorious  .servic<'. 
F"or  nier;ior.ous  Mrv.ee. 

For  ni'  r.lor.LUi.-  m!\  ii«. 


Token  of  cooi  will. 
Fur  iw!  .'.Lii  ."iit  .service. 

For  meritorious  service, 
l-'or  nier,tor.ou>  m  rv.<.-e. 
i'oT  meritorious  service 
For  meritorious  service. 


tow.vrd     !i 


ld>cralion   of 


Ju!v    31.  PX"!    ,   France 


Oit 
M->y 


!C  lO's 
il.  liU' 


Gumey,  Samuel  C,  Jr.,  13v:.\.. 

Ilajins.  .Newton  D.,  27yy.\   

Hamilton.  Mellenrv,  Jr..  343SA. 

Hanev,  Georce  W..  3174A 

Hnnlev,  Paul  T  .  l'»s  \ 


Juiu  3r.  lOr; 

I   M..r  r,  l:"J 

June  3i\  lor.l 

A  up  .■^i,ia'.,< 

July  31,  lO'-.l 


June  3r.  19C1 

Feh,    2S,  lOCl 


July   31.1 
I>ec.  31, 1 

Oct.    31.1'. 


Fruador 

lir.izil. 

P.r..zil 

France. 

}■  r  mce 

PrMil 


I  Brazil 

France 

France 

\  ieinam 

France 

Laos 


Cambodia.. 

Fr,inc-e 

France 


July    31.!'»'i' 
July    3I.l'»i! 


Prance 

1-nwl 

I'ern 

Peru 

( inx-cc 

Italy 


Harris,  I>«sterS.,  IIMA 

Hild.  Fred  K.,  lti<i4A 

IIlll-s,  John  De  P  .  1(?'A.. 

llinnman,  llarvi  ■-  .M  .  A0393128. 


Italy... 
Korea.. 


.  July  31.W.1 

.1  June  30,1961 

.1  July   31, 1961 

.'  Nov.  22,  1940 


China 

Italy 

Fr.mce 

Fnmce 


Croi\  de  I  iuerre  with  I'aim 

('roixdi   'i;;erri   witlil'ilru 

Croiv  di   Gut  rn  vGth  P  ilni 

Cross  of  Milt  iry  Merit,  Third  Class 

Flv-nf  Cross.  

Order   of   the    Condor   of   the    Andes 
Med  d 

Pilot  Wines 

Ko\  il  Order  of  Ctcorjre  I   

OniiTol  the  Clo'id  and  B.anner 

Croix  de  Guern  u:ti:  Palm 

Pilot  Wines 

I.epion  of  I  lonor.  di  cr'i   of  (  it!icer 

De     l.'ordre     NalioiuU     Du     t'e^he, 

Otiicir 
Croi.v  de  Guerre  w  :th  Palm    

AMon  C  .Ideron    Fir^t  Class 

Ordem  de  .Merito  .^erutiautico,  grade 

of  Corncndador. 
Order    of    Military    Merit,    decree   of 

Otlicer. 
Cric,  \  de  Guerre  wTh  Pahn..,.. 

Cro;\  de  eiuirn  with  Palm    ; 

Order  of  .Aeronautical  Merit,  grade  of 
Commander 

Mech.inic  Wmrs. 

Crou  di  (.iuerre  v\ith  I\dm 

Crop    !r  Gijerrc  with  P.ilm 

National  '  if.ier  of  \irtnain 

Air  F'orce  \\  ini-s 

Royal  Order  of  the  Million  Fie;  hants 

anil  \\  hite  Para,=ol, 
Royal  Order  of  Cambodia,  IV-ree  of 

Conimiuider. 
L.a    Croiv    de    Clievalii  r    du    Mernr- 

Social. 
.\!r   Kirw^  Mciiicil  Ser\i(f  Medai  of 

H  on  or , 

Flight  Surgeon's  Wmt";.. 

.\.ir  lorn    Badge.. 

.\ir  F'orce  \\  ings 

.\\uition  Cross , 

Gold  Cross  of  the  Order  of  l'tir»'n;v 
Order  of  .Merit  of  the  Italian  Ue)iul>iie, 

Grade  of  Oflicrr. 

Honor.iry  Pilot.     

Clchi    Order   o!   .Mihtarv    .Mi  r.t    uilh 

Silver  Star. 

Pilot  Winr"^. .   .-       - - 

Honory  A'ilitary  Pilot  Wings 

.Aviation  Ba<lge 

Croix  de  Guerre  witli  Palm 


■  For  oiitstandinr  contriPtitions  fo«  ard  li!  eratior.  o'  France 
diirniL-  World  War  II. 
For  n.ei.tonous  servuee 

I'or  cji.t.-t.ki.  l.ii.'  eiii.irihi.tions  tov\  ard  Uhtration  o'  Fr.mcc 

dar:iij   U  orld  '.V  ar  II. 
For  oat-Ian  iiu,-  i uiiLril'iitious  toward  lil<:ration  of  Fr.ii,i.-c 

durtn*:  World  \\"ar  II. 
For  oai-t  ill  liu.-  •   iiitribution>-  t.jward  liN  ration  (il  Fr.iiut' 
I       dniiii.  World  W  ;r  II 


■\»  .krd  liU  r..;;.!;. 


I  For  oul^t  uidui;:  ■  '..'jlr.l 
dunn-  World  W  ,r  II 
For  merdoriou'  -  rv  i'  e 
F'or  m(  r.'ori oii'-- vj  rv:ee 
For  laeriloricUb  .s<  rv  lee. 


Token  of  c^od  xi  ill 

For  iiier  torious  s.  r\  of. 

For  nieritorions  .servitr 

For  outst  indini.'  contrP  iilious  tew  ,;rd  liU.r.ite.n 

dunn-:  World  War  IP 
Token  of  pood  w  dl 
For  meritrinons  ^er\  iie 
Fur  mer.lore  ai.-  ^i  n  ae. 


1  r  mce 


Fr.-inT 


Hunter,  Anihoin  G 


rs.y I  Sept    li,  l''5o      Fr.nce '  Croix  de  Guirre  with  Palm. 


For  oi:t-taiidioc  c<a;tnhutioiis  toward  !i!>enitiori  cf  France 

dunva:  World  \V  ir  II. 
For  n.eniorioU'-  -er\  kc. 
For  meritorious  service. 

Reason  for  award  unknow 

Fo--  outstanding  contributions  toward  liNration  nf  France 

da -.op  \\orld  War  II. 
For  outstanding  contributions  toward  liberation  of  France 

liurrig  World  Wur  H. 
For  n.eritorious  service. 

Token  of  good  will. 

For  outstandine  contri'  ution?  t'  ward  lit  oration  of  Prance 
durin-.-  We.rid  Wdu  II 
'  For  meritorious  srrvKf. 
'  For  meritorious  servic*. 

Token  of  rood  w  ill. 

For  r  erilonou- ■^■r\  ite  ' 

F"or  n.eritorioi;^  <:frvi(e. 
For  n.eritoriuu.-  v  i  .  u-e. 
For  Hieritorious  sit\  ice. 

Token  of  eoo.i  w  til. 

Token  '  i  .-o^u;  u  111. 
'   Token  of  stixm!  \\  ill. 

For  iier.t.ii  .on^  v  r'.  ice. 

F"or  nier.tfiriou-  sitmC"', 
■  For  •aentonou-  siTv  KT. 
I 

'  Tok'^ti  of  pood  "ill 

Fcir  inenlorious  .s<  r\  uia 
I 
I  Token  o'food  will. 

Token  -     ^oo  i  v,  ill. 

Tok(  n  oi  ^i.o.;  w  dl 
'   For  oiit^tandmc  confil-ulion.^  toward  lil.<  ration  of  Fran oe 
1       duniiL-  M  oiel  W  ,ii  1!. 

'  F'or  oiit-^tandinr  conlni ■iilions  toward  liberation  of  F'rance 
I      duiinp  World  W;u  11. 


K 
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1962 


Name 


Date  of 
retirement 


Colonel— Continued 

Hutchinaon.  Richard  C,  1939A. 
Klme,  Duane  L.,  1787A 


Lampley,  Harmon  L.,  Jr..  3353A. 

McCartney.  John  F..  447A 

McKinnon,  Samuel  H..  3338A. 
McShane.  Joseph  B,.  A0267465    . 
Manjum.  CledoiM  M..  A 0293149 
Maarion.  John  W.,  W»A 


Feb.  28,1961 
Mar.  31, 1961 

July   31,1961 


Aug.  24,1959 
July  31.1961 
June  30.1960 
June  30. 1959 
July   31.1961 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remarks 


Guatemala- 
France 


Meilco. 
Mexico. 


Cros«  of  Military  Merit,  .''econd  Clas.-* 
Crol  t  de  Ouerro  with  Palm 


France 


France 


Moore.  John  W,.  2238A     Aug.  31,  1958 

MoMey.  Thomas  L.  434A 'July   31.1959 


Ott.  Frederick  W.,  348A 

Palmer,  Sumner  C,  Jr..  A0129832. 
Parham,  Harry  C,  2356A 


Parsons,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  4490A. 
Perkins,Charles  L.,  AO5602M. 

Perkins.  Nicholas  T.,  1217A.... 
Peters,  Frederick  I.,  2436A 

Pillet,  Frederick  A,.  410A 


Preston,  William  D.,  19129A. 
Ramage,  Edwin  M.,  1765A.. 
Richer.  .Vlircol  A.,2H37A.... 
Ru.sscU.  Joseph  ().,  1116A-... 


Searles,  Frederick  W.,  3196A. 

Smith.  Richard  II.,631A 

SU'fansson.  Rapnar.  26S3A... 

SU>pp,  Richard  P  .  3S07A... 

Stolt/.,  Albert  E..  979A    

Taylor,  Henry  J  ,  2567 A 

Taylor.  Richird.  H469A 

Thonuison.  <'>len  C,  U35A.. 

Wadman,  John  F  ,  838A 


July   31.  IQ.".* 

Sept.  30, 1956 
Jan.    28. 1960 

Aug.   31,1961 
Jan.    31, 1959 

June  30.1961 
May  31,1960 

Mar.  31,  1959 

Oct.  31.  1961 

Aug.  31.1968 

Julv  31.1961 

July  31,1961 


Ward,  Thomas  N..  AO478403 

Ware.  Everett  II..  20()3A 

Whitney.  Robert.  A0479379.. 

Will,  Ray  J.,  1692A 

Williams.  Ernest  F..  576A 

Williams,  Francis  W..  2308A 


Apr. 

July 

Sept 

July 
Dec. 
July 

J:in. 
July 


30.1960 

31,1961 

30.1960 

31,1961 
31.1958 
31.1961 

31,1061 
31.  1961 


July    31,  1958 


Dec. 
July 
Jan. 


17, 1958 
31.1961 
31,  1956 


July  31,1960 
June  30,  lyfil 
June  30.  1961 


Netherlands. 

Korea 

Paraguay  . 


Braill.. 
Greece. 


Argentina,  . 
El  Salvador. 
El  Salvador. 

France 

France 


Mih;ary  Merit  Me<lal 

Air  I'orce  Wing?  and  Defeiisores  ile  la 

Rfpubllea  Meilcana  y  su.h  Heso'n- 

dlintes. 
Croix  de  Oucrr"  with  I'alm     

Croix  de  Guerre  with  I'alin 

Ordi-r   of   the    Orange    .Nas.'<au    with 

Sv.ord.s. 
Churigmoo     Distinguished     .Millt^iry 

Service  .Medal. 
(Jrai  .Maestro  de  la  Orden  Nacinnul 

del  Merito.  Otorga  el  gra.le  dt-  (inn 

Oflcial. 
Order  of  .\eronautic:.l  Merit 
Croffl  of   Commander   of   the    Unyal 

Order  of  the  I'hoerilx. 
Aviitor  Militar  Honoris  (^ius;k 
Emblem.  St.ifT  Officer's  School 

Honorary  .\ir  Force  Wings 

Me  lal  of  Aviation 

Olii  de  Guerre  with  I'alm 


For  rnerilorioti.s  service. 

For  oiit-standing  contributions  toward  liberation  of  France 

during  Worlfi  War  H. 
For  merltnrlou.s  service. 
For  iiieritoriou.s  s<'rvicc. 


For  outstanding  contributions  toward  liberation  of  France 

daring  \v,.rld  w  ar  II. 
For  oumanding  contributions  toward  liberation  of  France 

duruiir  World  War  II. 
For  rnerit(>riou.s  service. 


I 


China 

France 

Yugoslavia. - 
Korea 

Greece .- 

China 

Chile 

Fnvnce 

China 

China 

Korea 


France - 
Iceland. 


Pen... 
France. 
Italy... 


Norway 

Bolivia 

Bolivia 

France. 

Brazil 

Netherlands 
France 


.\v  ation  Badge. 

Croix  de  Guerre  with  I'alm 

Pil  )t  Wings 

.Military    .Merit    Chungmoo    Me<ial 

with  Gold  Star. 
Cross    of    the    Commanders    of 

Royal  Order  of  the  rho«>nix. 

Flight  .Surgeon's  Wings.. 

Pilot  Wings 

U'.'ion  of  Honor,  Order  of  Kni;;ht 

CIoikI  and  Banner.  Sixth  Cl:vss._ 

.\ir  Force  Win'-'s. . 

richi     .Militirv     .Merit    Order    with 

Silver  St  ;r. 
Croix  de  Ciucrre  with  P  dm 

Kiiisrhfs  Cro.ss  of  the   Order   of  the 

I(vl  indic  F.dcon 

A%iition  Cros'.  First  Class 

I^eeion  of  IP -nor. -. 

Uiriciile    U   Merito  delli   Kepuhbllca, 

Knielit  Oin>-er 

.\ir  P"ori-e  Wines   -    . 

Conilor  de  los  -\ndes 

Pilot  wines     . 

Croi.x  de  'Uierre  with  Palm 

Order  of  Aeronautical  Merit 

Order  of  Oranee  .Nassau  with  Swords., 
Croix  de  Ouerre  with  ['aim    , 


For  meritorious  .service. 
For  inerltorlous  service. 


For  inerUorioii.s  serv  1'^. 
For  nii-ritorious  .scrvr*. 

Token  of  gr>o<l  will. 

Token  of  L'fxxl  will. 

Token  o(  k;<KKl  ^^  ill. 

For  inrritiiriou.s  s<>rvice. 

K  ir  <aii<tAii'hng  contributions  toward  lil>eratlon  of  France 

iiiriii^  WDrldWar  II. 
lokri!  (,f  i;i.<)d  will. 

For  outstanding  contributions  toward  lll)oratlon  of  France 

during  World  War  II. 
Token  of  iro-'d  will. 
For  nicMt'irou.'i  service. 


the      For  nu-ritonous  st-rvii*. 


Token  of  ij(K)d  will. 
■Token  of  good  will. 
For  nieritorious  a'rvice. 
For  mentortoiis  serviit?. 
Token  of  jn<«\  will. 
For  nient  irioiis  st^rvlce. 


Vatican !  Benemerenti  \lelal. 


Winstead,  Joshua  T.  Jr.,  1588A....!  Dec.  31,1958 

Woo<l,  Randolph  L.,  1140A ...!  July    31,1961 

Woofiworth,  Lynn  F.,  A0472436.  .!  Sept.  30,  1955 

Lieutenant  Colonel  | 

Albaugh,  Harry  M.,  481.5A 

Benson,  Kermeth  B.,  A042975. 


Bondurant,  Wiley  M.,  A04311645. 

Bostick,  John,  2364A 

Bro<Uinsky,  Philip,  AO574040 


Chamberlin,  Carlton  A.,  A0391689. 


Chick.  Lewis  W.,  Jr.,  5921A.. 
Clark,  Linwood  L.,  AO'26e71T 


Collmg,  James  H.,  A0789.545. 
Cox,  Thomas  L.,  AO2045333.. 


DeOroot.  Edward  B.,  Jr.,  2386A.- 

Fallon,  Robert  B  .  AO1644310 

Fandel.  WUliam  H..  4204A 

Grier.  John  C  ,  Jr.,  A0394326 


Hardeman.  Milton  L.,  A0344152. 


Heam,  Bunn,  Jr  ,  3967A. 
Helntr,  Adam  J.,  1S64A  . 


Brazil.. .!   <  >r  ler  of  .\crunautical  .Merit 

Chile    -.- '   .Military  .Medal.  .Second  <"lass 

Brazil -- i  Ordem   do   .Merito   .Veronaiitico.  Co- 

I  mendador. 

Ecuador   _ .\bdon  Calderon.  First  Class 


Ecuador. 
France.. 
France.- 


Nov. 

June 

July 
Feb. 
July 


30. 1960 

30,1958 

31,  1961 
29,  1960 
31,  1961 


Jan.      1.  1953 


Sept. 
July 

Apr. 
May 

Jan. 

Aug. 

July 
Oct. 


30,1958 
1,1960 

30,1961 
31, 1961 

31,1960 

31.  1961 

31.  1961 
31.1960 


June  30.  1959 


July 
Jan. 


31.1961 
31.  1961 


Henry.  Noel  P.,  AOS03980 j  Jan.    31,  1961 

Holmaulst.  George  W,  4667.\    I  July   31,1961 

Johni<m,  Ku.ssel!  T  ,  A0421752 1  Oct.      2,  1958 


Panama. 
France.. 


Honorary  Pilot  Wings    

.V%dation  Bad.'e. . .    .  , . 
Croix  de  Cruerre  with  I'alm. 


Order    of   Vasco    Nunez    de    Balboa. 

Grade  of  Grand  Master 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  I'alm 


France .\viation  Badge,  Observer 

Peru I  .Aviation  Cros,s 

Greece Sdver   Cross  of  the   Royal  Order  of 

George  I. 
France Croix  de  (Guerre  with  Palm 


Bolivia. 
China.. 
Korea.. 

Iran 

Iraq 

France. 
France- 
China.. 


Iran 

Brazil.  - - 
Norway. 
France.. 


France 

Colombia 
Colombia 

Belgium  -  - 

China 

France 

J"  ranee 


Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  .\ndes 

Pilot  Wings 

Pilot  Wings 

.Merit  -Medal,  Third  Class,  First  Type. 
Gold  medal   

.Navigator  Badge.. 

Gold    .Medal  of  Physical    Education 

and  Sports. 
Honorary    Insignia  of  the   Combined 

Service  Forces. 
Merit  .Medal,  Third  Cla.ss.  First  Tyjv 
Silver  Mp<ial.  Merito  Santa«  Dumonl 

Haakon  VII  Lii>eration  Cross 

Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm   


Aviation  Badge  

Pilot  Wings-- - -- 

Cruz  de  Merito  Aeronautlco  Antonio 
Rlcaurte,  Grade  of  Comendador. 

Pilot  Wings-  -- 

Aviation  Badge  

L'Ordre  Franco-Outremerlen 

Aviation  Baflge       


For  out.st  in<lin2  contributions  towird  llN-ratlon  of  France 

during  World  W  ir  II. 
For  meritori'ius  service. 

For  ineritorioii.«  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  service. 

Token  -f  L-,o.!  will 

For  meritorious  s»'rvice. 

Token  of  t'oocl  will 

For  outstandiiiL'  contributions  toward  lllieratlon  of  France 

during  World  VVar  II. 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  iiientorious  siTvicx". 
For  out-Handing  contributions  toward  liberation  of  France 

during  \\  orld  \\  ar  II, 
For  meritorious  s<-rvice. 
For  meritorious  .service. 
For  meritorious  .service. 
For  iiteritorious  st;rvioe.  W 

For  meritorious  s<'rvioe. 
Token  of  go<xt  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

For  oiitstan  ling  contributions  toward  Ulceration  of  France 
during  World  War  II. 


For  meritorious  service. 

For  outstan  ling  contributions  toward  liberation  of  France 

during  Worlil  War  II. 
Token  of  g'xyl  will. 
For  meritorious  s<'rvice. 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  outstanding  contributions  toward  lilx-ration  of  France 

during  World  War  U. 
For  meritorious  service. 
Token  of  goo<l  will. 
Token  of  goixl  w  ill. 
For  meritorious  service. 
For  meritorious  s«Tvice. 
Token  of  goo<l  will. 
For  meritorious  .stTvice. 

Token  of  gocwi  will 

For  meritorious  .service.  , 

For  meritorious  S("rvice. 

Reason  for  award  unknown. 

For  otiUsLmding  contributions  toward  lil'K'ratlon  of  France 

during  W Orld  War  II. 
Token  of  g,,(  <!  will. 

Token  of  g.XHl  will. 

For  merilorioas  .service. 

Token  of  gotxl  will. 
Token  of  gocxl  will 
For  merilorioas  service. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
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Name 


I.ic'utene.nt  Colonel-  Con. 

KlHi.[<r.  David  I>,.  A(i2.V.<;.'(i.    . 

Korona.  Wii.-on  B  .  A  Orj'..',<i,'-iO 

].al...r'le.  Kdwi.rd,  A('17,'J<77 

I,,,Iiiid:o  .1'..,  |,1,  1    .  .lI'.iA.    


Little.  J.pbn  K,.  MHl  7K','    

Marshall.  U'ominl  S     >.<(.',|A 

M(Mri(h,  Carroll  J  .  A  0417045. .. 
.Mosnahiin.  Kraiuis  \    .  AIIJ177.'*. 
Mu'nver.  Piiiil  i>  .  \(  TJii-j.'!. 
1  :iiilin,  Ilarr.M  I'  .  J     ,  Ht.''  \ 
riur  nier.  Il.irrv    \\    ,   M'T'^'J-'M.. 

I'renliss,  Vernon,  44''o\      

Uidenoiir.  George  F,.  A(':ej524.. 
Hul.e,  II.irr>    V  .  AU'.7ui;xi   

Emilh.  ,ToM|.h  (■     >:'A 

Smith,  UoUrt  .N.  .'i.'.ilA, 

Welgle,  Graham,  AOjO'jyyS 

■Wolfe,  George  W  ,  Jr  ,  A  0863220. 

Miijor 

Ander-on.  Tni!i..in  I   .  7',<f-'iA 

Heck.  Cl.arle'.  !>..  Ai>il7<.i:« 

Bre.'(^'.  Jean  K.,  Ad   Jl.'iMi 

Fair.  Gene  K..  AO.'01-1'.«'- 

Fallon.  Kdwiir.l.  6>*i.' A 

Frank,  Louis.  III.  A  )MV.ns 

Gar/a,  llerior  J  ,  A(".s:o_'f, 

llelir:.,  iiscar  J.,  A01,',447j7 

.Mclnlee,  r.ilruk  (•     \  Ci  >233:92  ^ . 

Montpoiii.  r\.  1 'out'.  IS  M.,7->7tA 
Moomaw,  Lowell  A.,  A 0--nK/y54U . . 

Na.sh.  William  J..  A()7S«»M7   

Nichols,  Donald,  A09o<dS5 


Quinoius,  Alphonsc  D.,  13110A.. 

S'iin.li,  Anthonv,  A O-WiOR.-; 

N\  alk  V,  James  D..  .iOtl».(l<M2 


Captain 

Alv.  Jovee.  A06868"6 

(iibson,  Jolin  F.  A  >''.«i:<v.> 

Molland,  Leo  .M   ,   >  ii:4o..-l-.lH 

Morin,  Hot  ert  K  .    VO.,5M7<)6 

Reichard,  Hi<  Lar  !.  A  '  U;,!  1 1-23.... 

F;r<l  Lie'.  .  n  :nt 

Vandcibank.  H,irr>  K  .A0739-231. 

I  Chief  Wurrant  OfBcer 
L  ider.  Robert  N.,  '>53061E 


'  Flight  Officer 

t  hilvood.  Kovce  I;.,  ^Tr.^,^-'9. 
M  aslei   Si  rgeaiit 


Date  of        !    Donor  government 
retirement 


Award 


Remarks 


June   'M>,  li)09  China  ..    . 

1  China 

0(t.    31.  m>]   \  France       . 

Mar.     1,  lu;*  :^i)'ain...    . 

.Argentina. 

Aj'r.   'Ml,  1'j<Aj  Chile. 

May    :u.  I'J.V.*  Iran... 

Jan.    ;(1,  lU»d   :  Nicarat'ua. 

Jan.    ;!1,  19<;i   I  Korea. 

Oct.    31,  1»>1  Kranci- 

J;in.    31,  19f.l   '  Ik  Iglmn  .  . 

July    31. 19<1  France  -.. 

Nov      'J.  Kt.'.(i  Fraric'   .    . 

June   M\.  IW'l  Cldria 

Aug.    '■i\.  l'J'7  Norway   .- 

Jul)    ;n.  19C7  ,  Fnmcc 

July    :il,  \'jr\  Norway... 

i 

Oct      ?!.  l^ifi  '  Paragii.iv. 
Paragu.iy. 

June     .'..  I't.'^'i  France 

Ai'r.   3(1,  la*'.!   ,  Fcuailor.. 


Jan.     ai,l!*".l 

Mar.  ai.iytd 

Feb.    'JS.  l<<td 

Dec.  :-ii.  iy>*i 
Mar.  31,  VX*.' 

Oct.    Xl,!'*'.*' 
Sei'I.  Ml.  l',«ii' 


Mar. 


1  i<-'> 


;,ai.  :u.ii*.i 

Oct.  31.  19id 

June  30. 19.59 

Apr.  -',  lO.-'.'i 


July    31.iyi.<i 

Feb.   27.  lU»'d 
Apr.   30. 19rfl 


Colombia. . 

Brazil 

Thailand... 
Chile 

'I'liaiiati'l  .- 
France 

.\rgentin3-. 

lielgium 

China 

1-  ranee 

Iruguav--- 

Chlna 

China 

Korea 


Korea 


Korea 

-Nuaragua. 
.\rgenlina.. 

Ilaly 

Nicara»:ua. 

Bolivia  

Bolivia  


Ji.h  :<1.1'J<.1  .Nether!  Jiili 

June  Ml.  I'.it.l      Belgium. 

Mar.  7.  lat'l  i   France 

Aug.  :u.  I'.K'd      Fr;ince 

."^iig.  .^i.  l'.»d      FraiKi' - 


May  31,1961 


July    31.1959 


Greece 


Chile. 


Barker,  James  .N..   \  K<.^><'kS74 

(rollick.  Albert.  A  Kr.M :'».;' 

Cunningham,       l.'r\iiie       R., 

A  FikV.i.- !.'.:(. 
Garcia,  Anthonv  1  ,.  A  F';iKVT:n,' .  .  . 
Livingston.  Pwain  V .,  A  F 1 70ll-'a;i>> 
Parki-r.  Robert  .M  ,  Jr  .  A  Frj.NiM3. 
Plowman,  Ralph  .\!..  A  Fr..V.(JX«  .. 
I'rioKsclii.  .\iigf  lo  \  ..  .\  F'iL'.'.'.M2- . 
liiisk.Avsky.  Klton  I...  A  Fi:7-,'-i.'7'.i 

Technical  .'x'rgeant 

Bourge(ds.  Curtis  M..  AFt'.9711.'il   . 
Brillon.  William  V  ..  AF3«'.721137 

Charlton.  John  F..  A  Fr.2<.)7:iM   --. 
Wouralis.  J;inies  G,,  AF1UM10G2... 

StafT  Se;  gr'ant 

^;cNa^lara,     .\    exandir   T    . 
\y  1232M43. 


Juiu    .'7,.li»<.l   ,   Ira<i. 


Oct. 
Julv 

F.-b. 

.  .Aug. 

.Nov 
'  June 

P.-pt 
'  July 


31.  lOfiO  .  Wnezuela. 

■M.  19.'.s  '  Iraq  

L'N,  l',»57  j   Bolivia 


31.I9.SS 
;«).  IW* 
30,  1  y,5S 
30,  1  <j!i9 

30.  1  if.'it- 

31.  l<'<d 


Jan. 

Aug. 

Feb. 
July 


31.  1960 
2.5.  I<i.V> 

2S,  19fd 
8,  1U58 


Bolivia.. 

Iran 

Mexico. 
Bolivia.. 
Brazil-- - 
Nor\vay- 


Italy-- 

Korca- 


Cloud  and  Banner 

Ivory  .Name  Stamp 

Aviation  Ba<!pe 

Crui  de  Segundo  Cla.se  del  Merito 
.\eronautJco  con  Dlstintivn  Blanco, 

Avia<lor  Mllltar  Honoris  Causa.  , . 

Military  Medal.  Third  Chiss.  and 
F.ngineer  Wings. 

Merit  Dfcnrallon.  Third  CUlss  

Military  I'ilot  Wings...  

Pilot  Wings.  

.MedailU-  de  I/.\(  ronaiui')Ue 

Aviation  Ba-lge 

Air  For tt' Wings    .. 

Avi,ition  Ba<lge,  Pilot 

Pilot  \\  ings 

HiiJikon  VII  LlU-ration  Crow 

Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  ..  

Ki;igbts  Cross,  First  Cla'«,  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  .'^t.  Olav 

Nation.il  Order  of  Merit -- 

Air  Force  Wings 

Croix  de  Guerrt  with  I'alm 

Abdon  Calderon - 


Plh.t  Wmgs --- ■ 

Air  Force  Wmgs--- 

.\ir  Force  Wings 

Pilot  Wings 

.\ir  Force  Wings.  - . 

Croix  de  Guer.'-e  with  I'lUin 

Air  Force  Wings..- 

Pilot  Wmgs ■ 

Pilot  Wings 

Order  of  the  Black  Star,  grade  of  0(- 

fuf  r. 

Air  Force  Wings..- — ■ 

.Me  lai  of  Pao  TUig- 

Pilot  Wings  

Arm;,     and     .Na'.y     De'^ration     for 

.Meritorious  Service, 
Honorary  Rank  of  Colonel  in  lupul- 

li    of  Korea  .Air  Force. 

.\la.ster  Parachute  Wings 

I'ilot  Wings - -- 

I'ilot  Wings 

OKserve-s  Wings 

Honorary  Pilots  Wings 

Aviation  Bivlge. 

Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  .Andes 

Order  of  the  Oran;:c  Na.ssau 

.Aviation  Badge  

Na\  igalor  Badge 

Aviation  Badge.  Observer 

Aviation  Badge 


For  meritorious  s<rvi(«. 
Token  of  good  \»  ill. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
For  nieniorious  service. 

Token  of  gcxKl  w  ill. 
For  uieritorlciu.''  wrvic*. 

For  servie*  .'is  air  a^lvis*':.  Technk"al  School. 

Token  of  gixxl  w  ill. 

Token  of  g(«i.l  »  111 

For  ineniorious  wrvit*. 

Token  (d  gi«><l  v,i!i. 

Token  of  g'K-d  will. 

Token  of  g(«Ml  w  ill. 

Token  o(  go<«i  w  ill. 

For  nierlloriouk  service 

For  oui'-taiidii!;.'  contrit'ufton?  toward  lifrraflon  o.'  Franc* 

duiiiig  WorM  War  II. 
For  inerUonou.-  servji*. 

For  merito.r Mil'  <ir\u*. 

Token  o(  goi>d  \*  i;l. 

For  out-tai.  iiTi-  cnrltrl^'Utio^s  toward  hl-cratlon  of  Fiaiice 

during  W,e:,i  War  II. 
For  rid  ]:■•■ ;   u.-  si  r\  ice. 


Token  of  goexl  \»  ill. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  gool  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  gooii  will. 
For  out.sUinding  contril.ut; 

during  Worli:  War  11. 
Token  of  gooti  w  ill. 
Token  ol  gooil  wili. 
Token  of  goo.',  v.  ill. 
Foi  meritorious  s«  r\  loe. 


Ills  tow  aid  liUraUot  t  .'  i"i..;ice 


Silver    Cross    of    the 
I'hoenix. 


Medalla  Militar  de  Tccera  Clase  and 
Mieinliro  Honoris  Causa  de  la 
Fucrza  .Aerca  de  Chile. 


.Med.d. 


Air  Force  Cross 

(5old  .Medal 

.Aviation  Mechanic  Badge 


Order  of  the  Condor  of  t 

Homayoun  .Medal  — 

.Aircrew  Badge. .-- 

Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  .Andes.. 

Aircraft  Mechanic  Wings 

Haakon  VII  Liberation  .Mid.d 


Token  of  gfxid  wU!. 
For  meritorious  service. 
Token  of  gooii  w  ;... 
For  meritorious  serv  .ce. 

TokeJi  of  good  w  ill. 

Token  of  goo<l  will. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Toki  n  .  good  will. 
Token  o!  goo<.l  will. 
For  meritorious  service. 


For  meritorious  service. 
Token  of  goo<l  xxill. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
T<Aen  of  good  will. 


For  meritorious  service. 


For  meritorious  service. 


For  ineritorioii'-  s«  r\  iif. 


For  nieritorious  service. 
For  nieritoiioiis  sirvice. 
Token  of  giK"!  will. 


.Andes For  meritorious  strvice. 

For  nieritorious  .service. 
Token  of  floor,  will. 

For  meni*>nous  siTvice. 
Token  of  goo'i  will. 

I'rit'irio,!.-  siTvuf. 


er    of    the 


...    For 


Norway. 
G  retft' 


.Apr,    14.  19t".n      Italy. 


Solidarity  Star,  Third  Degree 

HwaranK   Distinguished    Military 

Service  MedaL 

>Tediil  of  Valor 

Gold   Medal  of  the   Royal   Order  of 

George  I. 


Solidarity  Star,  Third  Degree 


For  mei  iuii  loa^  .ser\  ice. 
For  meritorious  service. 

For  nierltoriou-s  service. 
For  mcii'.oruius  .ser\  ice. 


For  mei  itoiii  u.-  service. 
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Name 


Admiral 
Low,  Francis  S..  9018.. 


Date  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Bemvks 


Wright,  Jerauld,  17066. 


Jan. 
Mar. 


1,1961 
1,1960 


Hanlon,  Byron  Hall,  17669 

HoUoway,  James  L.,  Jr.,  34695 

Good,  Roscoe  F.,  20478 -- 

Briscoe,  Robert  P.,  34560 

Hopwood,  Herbert  O.,  55954.. 


Burke,  Arlelgh  A.,  57951 


Oct. 
Apr. 


1.1958 
1,1959 


Mar.    1.1958 


Jan.      1, 1959 


Sept.    1,1960 


Aug.    1.1961 


Will.  John  M.,  58283 

Vice  Admiral 
Bledso*,  AUx-rt  M.,  17147.. 


Moore,  Walter  E  ,  23333 

C;iU!ig!uiii,  William  M.,  34540. 


von  IleiniburR,  Earnrst  II..  3457 
Ko|KT.  John  W,.  345tf9. 

Conitis,  Thomas.-^..  .VV)57  

Ing.TsuU,  Stuart  I!..  5*5869 


Ilickoy,  Rolx-rt  F..  57n»>4. 
Sahin,  Ix)renzo  S,,  57170.. 


Schindler,  Walter  O.,  57173. 
Jarrelt,  Harry  B.,  57619 


France 

Italy 

Italy 

Peru 

Netherlands.. 

Brazil... 

Belgium 

Colombia 

Portugal 

Morocco 

Brazil 

Brazil 

Cuba.. 

Japan. -- 

Korea 

Italy 

Greece 

Japan 

China 

Korea 

Philippines - 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Japan 

Portugal 

Korea 

Argentina... 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cuba 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Peru 

Sf)ain 

Thilland... 


Sweden 


Legion  of  Honor,  Comman.ler.      | 

K\  -Vlerito  della  Hepubblica  Itallana.  i 

Grand  Offlwr,  ..,    ., 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Merit. .  . 
Peruvian  Cross  of  Naval  Merit,  Grand 

Officer,  DLstintivo  Blanco. 
Grand  Cross  in  the  Order  of  Orange- 

.Sa.-^sau. 
Order  of  Naval  Merit .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Grand  Cros.s  of  the  Order  of  LenpoM 

Grand  Crossofthe  Order  of  Boyaca 

Great  Cross  of  Avis.    .    ...  ,;-,:■■ 

First  Order,  (irand  Crns.^  of  the  orler 

of  Ouissam  .\U\ouite  Ctieritirn 
Order  of  Naval  Mrrit.  Gomnian  ler.  . . 
Order  of  Naval  MiTit.  Cniiiniaiider. . . 
Order  of  Navul  Merif,  Kir-^t  I'luss    ^ 
Order    of    the     MoiiMe    K'^y<    "'    the 

Rising  Sun. 
Or.lertf  Milit.iry  .M.-rit  iLi-'-uK  w:;.. 

Silver  Star, 
Knieh!  (if  the  I'.reat  Cross^f'hr  <  inlef 

of  Merit  of  i\\v  ltali;in  R''pii!.iie. 
Grand   Gross  of  ihe    Royal   '  ir  ler  of 

Kine  Ge.irfe  the  Flr-^t. 
Order  of  the  Ki-ms  Sun,  Neon  1  Glass. 
\\vi\&\  of  I'ao  'I  iiij:  with  Grand  Cor- 

Order  of  Military  Merit  rweuk  with 
Gold  Star 

Philipiiine  I^vion  of  Hi.iior.  Com- 
mander. 

Naval  Cross  ><i  Mmt 

Order  of  \NlnTi  Caldcp'ti,  First  <  la.ss 

First  Gliiss  of  the  Order  .  t  the  HLsing 


Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  t'on.l  will. 

Token  of  goo.l  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Toki'ti  of  f.<»«\  will. 

• 

Token  of  coo.l  will 
I  Token  of  eoo.i  will. 
■   Token  of  Rood  will. 

Token  of  eo.).i  will, 
i  Token  of  itiMxl  will, 
I   In  ree.)i;nition  of  .iistingui.shed  service. 

Token  of  goo<!  will. 

For  s.Tvi<v.s  reielered  the  Korean  Navy. 
I   Token  of  gLx-id  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

For  service  as  Commander  Naval  Forces  Far  East. 
During  the  Taiw:in  cri.sis  of  19.58. 

Token  of  goo!  will. 

Token  of  gool   will. 

For  services  nndered  to  the  Peruvian  Navy. 
Token  of  gof)d  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 


Brazil 

Colombia. 
Belgium  -  - 

Mexico 

Paraguay. 


Denmark 

Norway 

.Netherlands... 


Philippines. 
Colombia.- 


July 

1,!9SS 

Sept. 

1,  1958 

.Mar. 

1.  1959 

Mar. 

1,  1957 

July 
.May 
Apr. 
July 

1.  19.58 
1.  195.H 
l.lSfiO 
1.1960 

Germany. . 

Netherlands 


Peru. 


July 
Mar. 


Oct. 
July 


1.  1959 
1,1961 


1. 19,59 
1, 1959 


Panama 

ChUe 

Korea 

Greece. 

Japan 

Korea 

Brazil  

Peru 

Spain , 

Peru 

China 

Brazil 

I'ortugal... 

Japan 

Korea 

France 


Grand  Cross  .  f  the  Milit.ary  Order  of 

.\vis. 
Order  ef  Military  Merit  Tircik  wiiM  \ 

GmIcI  St,.ir, 
Grand  M  ister  of  the  Order  ^  f  May  t  >r 

Naval  Merit,  i  ir-,iiiii  Cross. 

The  Graml  Cross  of  Nav:il  Merit 

Med:illa    .Militar    de    la    .\rniada    de 

Prinien  Cla.se. 

Order  nf  Xav.il  Merit.  Fir<t  '  T:iss 

Grand  Oflirerof  the  \A-e\'<r.  ■'{  Honor.. 
Grand  ("ros-;  of  the  (^rder  .if  '  '..■<'ree  I.. 
Cavaliere  (ii  Gran  Cp.ee  delT  (irdine 

•il  Merit',  della  R.'puhblic;i  lt\!i ma. 
Peruvian  (  ^.'S-s  of  Naval  .Merit,  Grand 

Cross,  Distmtivo  Blanc". 

Grand  Cross  of  .Naval  Merit... 

.Mo-;t  Exalted  Onlerof  the  White  Ele- 

ph;int.   First  (Ta.ss.   Kiiiiiht  Grand 

Cross.  ^    ^ 

Granil   Cr'ss   ■  f  the    R.,yil   .-Swedish 

Order  .if  the  Sword. 
Naval  Order  f. .r  Services..!  I  .,,-•:■     '  :■  ' 
Grand  <  'r'.ss  of  the  Order  -  f  H'  v  ..  i 
Grand    Cross   of   the    Or.Jer    ...^    I.<'0- 

poM  11. 

Si.ei  ial  .Merit . ,  , --. 

or.ler     of     Milit.iry     Merit.     Grand 

Ollicer 
Granii  Cross  of  ttie  Or.ler  of  Danne- 

hro-- 

c.rand  Cros.s  of  Olav 

Great  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Oranpe- 

Na.ssau. 
I^'.-ion  of  Honor,  Chief  Commander. 
Naval  Order  .\ltnirante  Padilla  Grand 

Officer 
l)islini--uished  Service  Cross  with  Star 
( ir.ler  of  (.iranre-Na-ssau  with  .Swords, 
Commander. 


Peruvian     Cross    of    Nav<il     Merit, 
Grand  Officer, 

Or.ler  of  \'asro  Nunez  de  Haltioa 

Militarv  .Me.lal,  First  Cla.ss 

Or.ler  o"f  Militarv  Merit    I'aecuk 

Roval  Or.ler  of  the  Phoenix.   Knight 

Conunan.lcr, 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Se.xm.l  (Tass 
Or.ler  of  .Military  .Merit    ^ae^;uk  with 

Silver  Star, 
Or.ler  of  .Naval  Merit,  c.rand  OlTicer.. 

Peruvian  Cross  of  Naval  .Merit        

Opler  of  .Naval  Merit,  Gran.l  (Jth.-er.. 
Peruvian     Cros.s     of     .Naval     Merit, 

Grand  Officer,  Oistintlvo  Blanco. 
Gran.l    Cordon   of   the    Order   of   the 

Precious  Trijiod, 
Order  of  Naval  M.'rif.  Grand  Officer.. 

Militarv  M.'rit.  First  Chuss 

Order  of  the  Risinc  Sun,  Third  Cla.ss- 
Military  Merit  of  Taeguk  with  Silver 

Star. 
Lt^gion  of  Honor,  Commander , 


Chile 

China 


Militarv  me.lal 

Collar  Or.ler  of  the  ciou.l  and  Banner. 


Token  of  go<>.l  will. 
Token  of  goo.l  will 

T'.ke';  .  f;.K,.i  will,  , 

Token  ..t  i 1  will. 

Token  .  f  ,.■. .<"1  will. 

Token  of  gi«jd  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  g'x.!  will 

Token  of  g<>< '!  will 
Token  of  gi«..!  w  ill 

Token  of  gix-l  »iH. 

T'  k-  :  '  .■  'i.i  will. 
1,  k.  •  ;  .■  ..•■!  will. 
Token  of  i;.>...l  will 

Token  of  poo.l  w  ill. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  rood  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  pood  will. 
Token  of  cood  will. 

Token  of  cxmI  will. 

For  cooiH-ralion   with  th.e   !>uteh   N;ivy  ni.«-ratini'  out  of 
West  .\ustraha. 

For  service  as  comman.laiit,  Fifteenth  Naval  Di.striet. 

For  service  as  comraan.lant,  Fifte<^nth  .Naval  District. 
Occasion  of  a  visit  to  Sanliai;o.  Chile. 
For  service  as  coiniiian.ler.  .\nip!iil.ious  Task  Force  'MV 
For  serviee  as  chief  of  .Navy  section.  Joint  Tnitcl  -^t.i'es 

.Mihtary  .Mr  Group  to  Greece, 
For  serviee  as  >oininan.ler,  .Naval  Forees,  Far  F.a.st 
For  service  a.s  eointnan.ler,  ,Naval  Fon-es.  Far  Kikst 

For  serviee  as  i-hief  Unite.l  Sti'es  Nu-.a!  Mis-ion  !..  lira/il. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will.         * 
Token  of  good  will. 

For  service  as  ef)inni;in'ier.  Seventh  Fi.'t.  Coini.iin.lii  of 

the  United  States  Taiwan   Orfciise  Co:nir,:in.l. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
Token  of  goo<l  w  ill. 
Token  of  gcKxl  will 
For  services  .lurint'  the  Kor.'.in  eonflht. 

For  his  part  Ligation,   0|H'ration    1'a.s.saee   to   Free.lo-n   in 

Indochin.i. 
For  servid','.  ren.lere.l  as  ehief  of  n aval  nils<ion  to  Chile 
For  serviee  a,s  s,.[.i.ir  tniiitary  attache  at  the  liiiteil  States 

Kmha,ssv  at  T  iiwan. 
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Name 


D»t«  of 
retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remarks 


Vice  .\dmiral— Contlnue<i 

Oreiu.  HoWLird  F  ,  577(Hi 


Saii'lers.  Hiirrv  iii  ,  ,'.^212 

Gillett,  Kc.tx-ri  .M  .  .^■vll'' 

lie. I. ling,  Truman  J,,  ,^'^y2S... 

Kivrlte,  Fre.leriek  N.,  5W(iS 

Mm  shall.  William  J  ,  .5yTK1  .. 

.MiKire,  Freiuh  K  ,  t.o.'-<<  

bturs  Harry  E  ,  C.'r.l     

Hear  .^.Imlrnl 

Stone,  ElUry  W  .  11405 


Dec.  1.  ly<>l   I  1-U»eria    

j  1  (iermany 

.May  1.1957  \  F'.cuador 

.Mar.  1.  iy.5'<  j  Denmark 

Jan.  1,19.59  China. 


Halloran.  E.'w.r  1  K  ,  li:::i 
lim'man,  Charles  C.,202s<2.. 


OlAss,  Kid:  c!  r  ,  mih. 


Oct. 

May 
Dec, 
Aug 


1,  IW.l   ,   (Tiina. 

China 

l.li<5','      Italv 

Brazil 

1,  iy.5.'>      Brazil 


1.1'. 


Feb      1,1958 

Jan.      1   li'.'- 
Apr.     1,190.. 


Spain, 


Star  of  Africji,  (inui.t  Conunander.. 

Graml  .Merit  Cros-swith  Star 

,\t)don  Calderon,  First  Class, 

Danish  Red  Cro.ss  M(d:.! 

Cloud  ami  Banner  Medul 


The  Me.lal  of  P..o  Tin>.'. 


Italy 

lUIy - 

r.inama 

M.  \i.'o 

Are.  iitiai 


Or.ler  of  the  Precious 
Order  of  Merit  of  th.  1 
War  .s;,.rvi(v  Me.l-.il 
Or.ler  of  .Navi.l  .Mi'Mt 

Oi.l'T  of  N  i\  ,r.  M-  rit 


I! 


TniKid 

lull. in  Republic. 

.  ci.tniUBn<ier 

Third  Class... 

I  irler   of  the 


Brazil 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Ecuador 


Jime 


1,  ]'.'.'>.s      ( in'CCf . .. 


PthI,  Paul  F  ,  ,'.<xv.) 

Kell.v,  ,M,.n..n  R  ,  .5f.Sk5 

Kni.-k.ni.  l-'-ii.   .\  ,  ',:<A\ 


Solomons,  F.lw.a.;   \  ,5,,,5S.. 

Davis  Burton.  57iisr,. 

W  ittiini-ion.  Fre.lcru  -^  .  .5^2^".' 


I.;>tinii'r,  S:iniur 


P,i:ks.  \a  wi-. 


,'..v715... 


'At>.-y<. 


Chilli. phii.  Jaiks..n  S  .  .'(H'.C  

Wiilker.  E.lwiir.l  K   ,  ,5>'-,t,l       ... 
Hot;an.  Bartholoiiu  w  \\   ,  ^';C45. 


Strail--,  T,ewi-  I    ,  '-n  M    

Clarke,   Riiiph  S..  urj.Vi   

I). 1.11.  y,  Paul  1.  ,  rj«.-.)     

Fiillil.wi.hr,  Tian,v.n,  e,ias2 

Greytak,  J..hri  J  .  r*m\ 

St.  hei,  Fr.-.leruk  C  ,  ^r  ,  60521. 

BriggN  Har..i.l  M  ,  '.h"'2 


.Mur  l.Be'.s 
,l!;n.  So.  ]:•'■*• 
A-.r       1,  1  ■.'.'.'> 


Apr.  1,1961 

.\uf  1,1'.','.: 

.\;r  I,  !■><  1 

Sept  IH','.."' 


Julv 


):"Mi  ]  Chile 


Hwris,  Williuni  P  ,  61414 

Banister,  -Man  B,  62009 

K.eler,  Fre.leriek  S  ,  f.2.544  

Colhn,  Hirrv  N  ,  t.JtA^  .        

llow-rrt.n,  CI:.irios  C  ,  tKl'2.57 

A.lkins  .l.im.  s  ,\  ,  rCVMA , 

Foster.  Wnil.r  M,,  eaiMl 

Panehe7,  lienrv  G  .  UUv--      

An.irews.  Rieh.u.l  S  ,  :(«i*4 

Ihuit.r,  H,i\mon.l  P.,  7i«.:i 

Norvell.  W  llllali:  C,,  7ol.'J.__  .. 
DeMetropoli^,  i  n'l.ree  ii'.  7olu2 
Johnseii,  Willi, im  H,,  7II2C.0 


July  \.n<r.:. 
Nov,  1,  i',r.s 
Mar     l,:<«'! 


F.->.  1   1 ''■.'■ 

Jiiiv  l.l'.«.l 

July  l,i'.*''l 

Sept.  1  i'.<."y 

June  .(0,  i'.l,'.7 

Feb.  l.!';*'! 

July  l.r.*<'.l 


(ii:;;,.;     OfTi.-ir 

Cro'.v  n  of  It  i\\ 
GoM   .M.dal  to   I'rot..  t.irs  of  Public 

H.alth, 
I.i    r-irt'.l.i   .!e    1,1    Fwn.!a<-ion   Inter- 
II ,.  i.iii.il  .lo^   I  i.i'  ru  1  Ducpip. 

Sixaial  .Merit 

Grati'l  MaMir  of  the  Or<ierof  May  for 

Nnval  M.r.t,  C.rand  OOieer, 
Or.ler  of  N  ,\  il  Merit,  Comm.Tnder   . 

.M  don  CiiMen.i;.  First  Class.  P.t.S." 

Peruvian  Cros    ..!  N  ,\.il  Merit.. 

Niitioiuil    Orier    f 'r    M.-'it,    r»nk    of 

C.  !:.-■  'leler 
Ii   y.il    Or.ler    of    Goon  e    I,     Knight 
( "oniimai.ler 

Finland '   Officrrs'  Cm^- of  thi   W  lif    R.-se  

It.ilv   Mr.i,  r  of  Mont    . , 

.\reeritina i 'r.i.  r  of  Navnl  .Merit.  Grand  OfTlcer.. 

Franu." '<   !■<■  loii  of  Honor,  Conunander 

Chile Military     Mi.lil    for    Distinrulshed 

I        Ser\  li-e.   .-I'loii.i    Clas.s. 

Peru '   Peruvian     Cr..ss     of     Naval     Merit, 

1       Gr.ili.i    oil,.Tr,    I>i-linti\o    Bhuico, 

Or.ler  of  Cl. 111. 1  an. 1  B  inn.r    

The    .S'ct.n!     Ot.hr    of    the    Sacred 

Treasure 
Or.ler  of  Nival  Merit.  Commander, 
Militarv  .Milal  of  the  Navy,  Second 

Class! 
Me<lalla    ^fllllar    -U     la    Armada   de 

Primer  1  i  la^. 
Or.ler  of  Nival  Mint,  Commander.. 

Militarv  Or.liT,  S.,-..!i.l  Class 

I'eruvian     Cni^<    of    Naval     Merit, 

Grand  Oflieer, 
Medal  of  Honor 


rea. 

ehii 


China 

.!a-  ,in 

Argentina 

ChUe 


Br,.7il 

Chile 

P. 111. 


Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  go<i.l  will 

For  .ser\u.<   with  tin    Iiar.isl'  Kii  Cros.-.  m  K. 

For  s..i\i(i    .c.  ehief  of  St. ill  !.'  i-<iminalnier  in 

Fl.'. ; 
ForsiTVUi  ,1.^  c.mtnun.ler,  S(  veiitl.  iic«I. 
Reason  for  awar.!  unknown 
For  servuvs  to  thi'  Italian  Nuvy. 

For  0Ut,stHn.lllip  iHTforniaiui'  a,'-  captali    of  ai-  i  so..rt  \i  i^sol. 
For  s»'rvict'  a-s  niedieal  ofluvr  to  tht    I,  nUi.l  Matis  lu.val 

mission  to  Brazil. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 


Comniuiiieation  as-dstance  r-n.li n  '.    larft.p  Ball..,    Pipht 

In  1WJ:<  as  a  civilian. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  gootl  will. 
Toker  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  po')d  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  gooil  will. 

For  service  as  chief  of  Initc  i  .'■tati  -  n.i\  al  iM^.-ion. 

For  service  as  I'nited  Siaie^  t,a\  a!  attiu  h(^. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

Token  of  cood  will. 

Token  of  Kood  will. 

For  service  to  the  Chilean  n>\  n!  nii><sion. 

Token  of  rood  will. 


the    !;,a!  itillie    ^i  ]'  ■!.  f.  !,s« 


France. 


Brlpium 

I  tuna 

Saii.li  AriMil, 


Art^entiiia 

France. 

Peru    

Brazil 


June  30,  1057 

July  1.  l9-''"> 

Julv  i.l',i,5y 

Julv  1.1 ','.5  ft 

Oct,  1,  195(1 

Nov,  l.I'.t.59 

Nov  I,l'.*5" 

Nov,  1.  195') 

Nov.  1,  19.51' 


f)'.l.'  of  Lroi.o!  i.  Cfand  Officer 

Th.    M.-ial  of  I'a.i  '1  mp 

Gifts  Arah  eeretn.'iii  il  rotK-  and  gold 
I/iiipine  wristwalch. 

Order  of  tho  I.itxTitor  San  Martin, 
Kiiipht  Coinniamier, 

Naliiu.il  Order  of  the  I.cgioii  of  Honor, 
Chi'valiiT, 

Peruvian  Cro.ss  of  Naval  Merit,  Com- 
mand.r 

Orderof  Na\  il  Mori',  Commander.  . 

Ecuador Ab.l.m  C.iMer.it!  .i-  Primera  (^lase     . 

Peru  I'eruvian  Crossof  .\av  ,1  M.'rit,  Grand 

Oir.cT 


Colomh 


Cotombla 

Mexico 

Ecuador 

Peru 


W.ilp.il.  .  Kinl...  h  C  ,  :02t)9 

Roscoe,  Diiv  1.1  I.  ,  7o.'7n 

Bheelt  \,  \\  illitiiii  R  ,  "ii7h.s 
Juk.s.H.  rli.  rt  I.  ,  7i:t.M 


Garii.soii.  Maio.-Uii  K 


:t,s',i 


Hasklns.  Fnii'in.-  Ii  .  7j;i>>l 
I).    FI..M  /,  l.iiN,  72M1    


Fl.ak,  Franc  is  E,,  Tr  ,  73,5,51. 
DuBois.  Thoina,s  II,,  7r<,V)ll.. 
.\shley,  James  II  ,  Jr  ,  73ri27. 


Nov 

Sept. 
Nov, 
Nov, 


1,  ia5',' 

1,  !',.5>.' 

1 ,  1  ','51' 

I,  B'.M' 


Colombia 

Chile  

Arpeiititi,! 

.Vr^-eiitllia 

Brazil 

(^hile 

Spain 

BniHl. 

If.i/.il        

Ni'tlierlin.ls... 

J,ipan 

( ireeee 

Lilicria 


Naviil      Or.ler      Ahiiriite      r.idllla 

flniiid  ofluvr 

Order  of  Sail  (    irlos,  Grand  Officer 

Si>eclal  Ml  Tit. 

Atwlon  Cal.li  r..n  dr  r'Tiii  era  Cla.se 

p.  ruvi.iii     Cr.i--     of     .N  .val     .Merit, 

Knipht  Commaieiir. 

()r.|i-r  of  Bovar-a.  Commander , 

Mililurv  .Me'dal,  Second  Class 

Order  of  ,Naval  .Merit -.., 

I'llolo  A  via. lor  Naval  Honoris  Causa. 

Onter  of  .Nav.il  Merit,  tillicer 

Militarv  M...lal,  Sreon.l  Class 

Cross  oi  Naval  Merit 

Medal  of  Naval  Merit 

Mariehal  "ouzii  Apn.or 

Orderof  <  >ranpe  Nassau,  Cfniimamler 
Tliir.l  <  >r.l.  r  oi  t:ie  Saere.l  Trea..<ure. . . 

Ti.i\  ,11  Orl.  r  of  CoorKi    I.  officer 

iiT'l.  r    of   till'    Star    of    Africa,    Com- 


Token  of  rood  will. 

For   avdslance  in   develo)  ii 

for(v.  i^ 

Token  of  giKid  will. 
For  .service  to  the  Chilean  N.iV  y. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  g(Knl  will. 
Token  of  goo>i  will. 

Token  of  gratitude  from  th.   nie.li.a!  set  vice  of  the  Fremh 

Navy. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  g(KKi  will. 
Token  of  good  wdll. 

Unlli-d  States  naval  altaehe  at  Buenos  .\lre,<i. 

Token  (rf  good  will. 

For  service  to  tlie  Peruvian  N.i\  y. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  pood  will. 
Token  of  pood  will. 

For.sor\;'-i    l.t'.   Ci,li,i::hiiin  N;ivy. 

Token  II'  (.■."..1  "  lii 

Uniteii  States  naval  utt.aih''-  ami  nav 

I'nited  States  naval  attaeh'-  aii.l  niivul  attai 

Token  of  pood  will. 

For  s«'r\ice  to  the  (^hilean  Navy  ' 

Tokin  of  pood  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Tok.  n  of    (kkI  will. 

Toki'n  of  good  will. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

Presidential  inaugural  (■|.ri.m..iiii  s.  li-i.'.2. 


attach^  for  air. 

for  air. 


Nov,     1,1959      Greece R..yal    Or- 


if  the    rh...!iix.   Com-  I  For  service  rendori. I  lo  ihi   R..ya 


1  111  II.  me  .N,r.  y , 


Nov,     1,19,59      Korea 


Auf, 
Nov , 


1,  I'ttil 
1.  19,59 


Italy   .. 
Greece. 


Nov,     1,  19,59      Peru. 


Jan 


1,  19,59 


Sept,     1,1'.. 


France.. 
Spiiiii 


niandiT, 
Ul'-hi  l>Mi;il'Uishi'.!  Mihfaiv  S. tm. 

.Medal, 
Ordi-r  of  Naval  Merit.  Conimamler. 
Koval  OrdiT  of  (jeorri-  I        


Nov, 
Apr. 


1,  19,59 
1 .  1 9.5.'^ 


.Nov.     1,1 'J59 


Peruvi.in  Cross  '  f  Naval  M.rit,  Com- 
mander, 
Legion  of  Honor,  Kni^.-ht 
Grand  Cross  of  thr   or.i.  r  of  Nava! 
i       Mrrit,  IMstintivo  Blanoo. 

Japan  ...        Order  of  , Merit.  Third  (Ta,ss 

Colombia  Naval  Order  Adniir:;l  I'adilla.  Oflicer. 

Korea       -       M  ilit.irv  Order  of  .Merit.  ITchi  with 

I       Gold  Star. 


Ti.k.'T,  .. 

T..k.  :, 
For<  r'. 
nav.o 
Token 

F..r  -  r'. 
Tok. 


.fp. 


will. 

U  !  1 ' 

!■■.  litMo;; 
'«lll, 
ri,:ti  .1    M.it 

w  1 ! ; . 


ll^'moel  o 


lb  ir  Wilt  CnltedStaU* 


j:  atta'hf,  Paris,  France. 


Far  Esft. 


.MeiiiU-r  of  the  sl.ifT,  Comra..nder,  Na\  J  Fo 

Token  of  pcHxJ  will.  ^ 

For  serviee  :i5  Chief,  Cnnvd  States  Navjl  Ad',  isory  Oroop, 

I       Korea. 
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Name 


Ri-;ir  Admiral -Continued 

C.^mn,  AU>ert  P.,  73645 

?h  uv,  Jimes  C,  "130 

I'eltier.  Eugene/.,  n434- 

Beiiitez.  Rufiiel  C,  82557 - 

Hull,  r  irl  F.,  S3674 - 

Capl^uii 

M  t'l.  V,  I^,uisC,.R'M^7 -. 

(  ,j..Tlnif.  (Ir.)ri'P  O..  WI'M 

M.-MiU  .n.  Ciil  H,.  t>liV17 

SuUiViii.  Fiiniirtt  J.,fil2".i 

Ennglil,  Gtoriic  1'.,  'J-HWC 

Wiki-Tn.n,  n.iliii  F  ,  fi'Jliii  .-.. 
Willi,  fnpl,  WMli  iir.  11  ,  i-.-M'/J. 

\rKlriiv,  Jo'in  n  ,  rcHV.i 

WicsiLT,  FrcdtTirk  C.  tV>,i7«... 
Fuelsth,  Ik-rntuirt  A..  63'.'i'.3--. 

BriniT.  Kichird  R..  •'S&S 

Koepkc.  [.vie  L..'.3313   .- 

Miy,  Leo  U.,  t)3.T''i 

Ilirris,  David  A.  r.3421 

Kllis,  FdwsmI  V...  f<CA\^  

(Mimcttc,  Bvron  L.,  7U)17 

R.itcrt.-^un.  Fdwiird  I..   707?  .. 

\':v.!fut.ua-l!,  J.iiTies  C,  70133- 
(■-Hii  ir.  r.u:  fit  \V  ,  TOUS 


Date  of 
retirement 


Nov.  1.1959 

Feb.  1, 1958 

Feb.  1.1962 

July  1, 1959 

Nov.  1,1959 


Donor  government   i 


Awvd 


.1  Tnly 

I  Oct. 

.1  June 
-j  July 

.\ne. 
.     Miy 
I 

.'  July 

i  Oct. 

July 

I 

'  July 

-1  July 
^  July 


1,1961 
1,1959 

1,195H 

30.  19.' 7 

1.105S 
1,1 ',159 

1.  IW.) 
1,  l'J.57 
I.IOW 

1.  19W 

1.  laeo 

1.1960 


July     1. 19f« 


.^e[.t. 
July 
May 


July 
June 


1. 1'Xfl 
1, 1%1 
1. 1959 

1,1960 
1, 1'Jfd 


Chile 

Netherlands. 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Chile 

Peru 


Sweden. .. 
Ethiopi  1-. 
Peru 

P.rizil 

I  j  a-ece 

Colonihii. 
Peru 

Frmcp 

(it!rmuny 
Peru 

F  ranee 

^  Piinaina... 
Japan 

Peru 

[.♦■banon  . 
Monaco  .. 
Colonibt:^ 


Remarks 


Milit.vy  Mediil  of  the  .N.ivy.  Third 
Cli».«s. 

Order  of  Drang?- Nassau.  Comnrinfl^r. 

Order  of  .N'lival  .Merit  (Commander).. 

Order  of  Naval  Merit - 

N.ival  .MiUt:u-y  .Mcdid,  Third  Class  .. 

Peruvian  Cro.ss  of  .N'aval  .MtH,  Com- 
mander. 


For  scr\  xt  f.»  Use  Chilean  Navy, 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  (if  rood  will. 

Far  .S.T-,  ;cc  to  the  Chile  in  N.ivy. 
Tok''i.  '■'  (?'>"<!  '.ul!. 


Cuba 
Japan. 


\S  ai-i.T.  Uunaia  r.,  7l)iJa i  July      1,  1*11 


PiiN^on.lI.HroM.  Ir  .70-.NS   ..     ..July  I,  IWl 

Foster,  Edwurd  I..,  7ii:i,i4 July  1,  I'Ji.O 

Williams.  Ilenrv.Jr  ,  7<l.'Mi-       Ian.  1.  19«U 

RlliMe,  (ieorKe  H,  Jr  ,  7IX.71       July  1.  I9»'.l 

Arclier,  Stephen  M  .  7i:i'_t-.    .Mar.  1.  19tV2 

C,  itev  ThDiiiiui  ^,.  I'<''*'<'9 Dec  1,  l'J."3 


Chile  

Finland  -. 
Japan 

Greece 

Cuba 

I  Peru 

i  Brazil 

I  Brazil 

I  Hreece 

1  Spain 

S  .\rgentina 


Peru- 


Jol.li-~<'M,  J..;. II  II    >  ,  71.!i.'  ....     July 

Roudehu^h,  Jack,  71.ri.- ..-.     .Sept, 

I'ltt--.  Kay  M.,  71t-S-.. 0(t. 

Mun.'^in.  Henry  n  ,  :ri'^    '  NT;,r. 

Moncure,  .S'UiHiel  P..  7r.>v'>- J. in. 

\Silliams,  P;.ul  l).,71't^} July 

Arthur,  I-iimel  A  .  71idi". July 

.-iiLok,  Kenneth  S,,  71'M\2 Dec. 

Piittm,  Ttieo'liiri-  If..  721'/.' '  July 

lo-ter,  F-ven  It  .1  ,  72'.7ri I  July 

J,.!,n-i)n.  J..s.pl!  i:. .73020 Jiui. 

Fpi*s,  Marion  H.,  71803... July 

SullUan,  Wilfuim  .\..  7K^."     July 

.McDonald,  Han. Id  W.,  74!A;J ;   July 

Au.vtm,  Mjr>l:;i!l  IP,  7Vil.- July 

,  Pirun.ik,  Aniiii  Y,  7"',ill '  JiUy 

.MrFlrith.  KdUTt  \V,,77iiH July 

llo.ui.,11,  William  G.,  77U73 Fcl). 


Oellieim,  Bt-nnelt  C,  77214 July 

heve.  Curl  J.,  7s43;t July 

I'utm.iii,  Charle.<  F.,  TMlf-M .\ug. 


Br.Hitlev.  Williai'^  T..,  7VMS 
Nslun.l.  Harvey  K.,  X21\f2.... 
Hutctier.  Harry  C.  <i7.'>4   .    .. 

I  I  ily,  I  ieofL'e  k.,  •-4>'il'4 

I  '  ird,  Harry  (",,  ^I'.TCJ     

•  ■..rti-r,  Marvin  I,..  113nM 

Wliic-fiard,  Kok'ers  D.,  117.i7.i. 

I..iuthcr,  U(i!<Tt  D..  ll'M>4tV.. 

K:;z. idler,  Jo-;ridi  M.,  14ri892. 


Aug. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jime 
J  Illy 

Aug. 

Nov. 

July 
Feb. 


1,  wm 

1. 19.'9 : 

1,  \9fO 
1.  19<U 

1.  iyt>2 

1,  19<» 
1.  19«« 

1,  iar,9 

1, 19W 
1,  190« 

1.1  yoo 

1,1961 

1.19fd 
1.1901 

1. 19rd 

1, 1»U 

1.19f;l 
1.  1W>1 

1.1 9tU 

1,  lyt'o 

1,  mil 
1,  19fi0 

1,  iy.^9 
1,  ly-W 
1,  lytM) 

1,  \{H'\ 

1.  m'.i 
1.  i9«;i 

1,  1961 

1,1 9M 


Brazil 

J.ipan. 


Peru 

Venezuela. 

Brarll 

Portugal.. 
Italy 

Chile 

Peru 

China 

Chile 

Chile 

Braiil 


Greece. 

Greece. 
Japan.. 


Revil  Order  of  the  Swor-J 

St.iV  of  KLhiopii,  First  Cluss 

Ponivian  Cmss  "f  Naval  .M.Tit,  Com- 
mander. 

Order  of  Navil  .Merit 

Cross  of  Coinniander  ol  the  Royal  Or- 
der of  tiie  Phoni.t. 

N.ival  Order  Aiuiiranle  P.dilla 

Peruvi  .n  Cn)«:s  of  .Naral  .Merit,  Com- 

m.iiiJer. 

Ix^'/ion  of  Ilonnr - 

Distineuished  Serviec  Cross 

Penjvian     Cro.ss    of    Naval    Merit, 

Commander. 
Cross  of  t'le  Leirinn  of  Honor.  OfTicer. 

Order  of  X'.isco  Nunez  de  Halboa 

Order  of  tt.e  .Sacred  Tr.M-urp,  Third 

Class. 
Peruvian     Cro";?    of     Navjil     Merit, 

Commander,  Distinlivo  Blanco. 
Honorarv  Gold  .Medal  for  Ment     ... 
Order  of  Saint  Charles,  Commander.. 
Order  of  .Naval  Aliniraiite  PadillT 

Onier  of  Naval  Merit,  S.--oiuJ  Cla.'w  . 
Order  of  the  riacred   Irei-iire,  Third 

Class. 
Medalla   -Militar   de   ;a   Armada  de 

Tereera  Clase. 
Order  of  the  White  Rosc\  Comman<ler 
The    Third     Order    of    the    barred 

■rrea.';uri', 
I  he  Cross  of  Bri'.;adlcrs  of  the  Order 
I      of  1 ieorge  I. 

'  DistiiiEUished  Service  Medal 

Peruvian    Crop's    of    -Naval    Merit, 
1      Co'iimander, 
,  Order  of  .Naval  .Merit,  Commander... 

.\ir  Wmgs  

Rova!  Orlerof 'ieorgel  (Commodore) 

(inind  Crossof  Naval  Merit 

Grand  .Master  ofthe  Order  of -May  for 

.Niual  Merit,  lirand  Cross. 
Peruvian  Crossof  Naval  .Merit,  Grand 

Cross,  I'istintivo  Blanco. 
Order  of  N\\-.  al  \!erit.  Grand  Offieer. 
The    Ihirl    ^r  Ur    of    the    8arred 

Tre  a.'-ure. 
Pcrir.  i.in     Cross     of     Nival     Merit. 

Commander 
Francisco  de  Miranda, 


Peru --. 

Japan 

China 

Netherlands. 

Belgium 

Bratil 

Brazil 

Spain 

Chile 

Braill 

France 

France 

Peru  


,  Argentlna. 

Fiivnce 


Peru  ... 
Pej-u  ... 


Order  of  Naval  >'erit.  CommnndrT. . . 
drderof  I'riiu'C  Henrv.  Grand  Olhcer. 
Order    of    Meiit    of    the     Republic, 

Chevalier. 
Milit.iry  Medal  of  the  Navy 

Piruvi.ai  Cro.  s  of  Navnl  Merit,  Com- 

i;.. aider. 

Tlie  Me.l  il  of  Clou  1  and  Banner 

Al  Mer.to  Bern  ir do  U'ilip(.Mn.=  ,  Com- 

ri.  Ill  ler. 

MiliLiry  -Nfed.il.  Thir'!  Cla)!? 

Naval  -Merit  of  Honor,  Ollicer 

Golden  Cro.ss  of  the  Ro;  ;il  Or  inr  of 
George  I. 

Order  of  King  Grori'e  I.. 

The  Third  Orkr  of  the  Sacred  Trra."!- 
ure. 

Peruvian  Cr<vs.vof  Naval  .Merit,  Knicht 
Commander. 

The  Third  Order  of  tlic  Sacred  Treas- 
ure. 

Tlic  -Mcil.U  0/  Cloud  and  Banner 

OranEe-N,t.s,Siiu  .Medal 

Or. ler  of  .Military  Cros,s,  First  Class... 

Order  of  Na\ai  Merit,  Otlicor 

firder  of  Na\al  Merit.  Ollieer 

Cross  of  .Naval  Merit.  Third  ClaS-S, 
w  i'h  w  !  ite  di.^liuctive. 

The  .Milit.iry  Medal,  .Second  Class 

Order  of  .Naval  .Merit.  OtTicer 

Mcliil  of  I.i'  eralion  of  France 

Croii  de  (iiierre  vvitli  Siher  Star 

Perm  ian  Cr'i.ss  of  the  Order  of  Naval 
.Merit,  Commander. 

Order  of  Naval  .Merit,  Commander... 

-^cadeniic  Palms  Medal  (.\cademlc 
Ollicer). 

Peruvian  Cro.s,s  ,,f  Naval  Merit,  Com- 
mander. 

Peruvian  Ci  (;.<^  of  Naval  Merit,  Officer 


Token  of  (rood  will 

Token  of  good  \M  11  ,      ,^        ,  „.  ,  . 

For  ser\dce  as  medical  ofTicfr  to  the  T^nited  States  n-\yiti 

mission  to  Peru. 
For  ser^'iw  to  the  Brazilian  Navy. 
For  service  as  Cnilcd  St  Jes  inval  att.uhi^  tu  i  inece. 

T  ,k  :,  .  f  i-ood  will. 
I'oken  of  l-ocmI  \m11. 

Token  of  ^o<,d  «  ill. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  wHL 

Rescue  a'vsi.stance. 
Token  of  poo<l  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  goo<l  will. 

Token  of  pood  wflP 

Token  of  goo<l  will.  ,         ^,       ,   „. 

For  services  as  professor  m   (lie  Colombian  NaT.%1   War 

College. 
Token  of  good  win.  ..  ,,,^  , 

For  assistance  in  developin?   He   Maritiiie  .^elf  IH  icn.';* 

Force. 
For  service  to  the  Chilean  Navy. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 

For  service  to  the  Brazilian  Navy. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  wi'l. 

In  rendering  serviec  to  Si>ain. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  w  ill 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 

Token  of  pood  will 

For  serviT  n.'  Chi»-f  of  t'riilc'l 

\eiiezucla. 
Token  of  goo.  1  wfH. 

Token  of  good  w  ill. 
Token  of  frtm.!  will. 


Jtnf»^  nnv.»]   nih«)on    to 


For  s«TM<c  as  a  iiicinher  of  Vuited  .-t  ites  ii.iv  d  mi.— ion 

to  Chile. 
For  service  to  the  Peruvi. m  Navy. 

During  the  Formosa  Str  lif-^  crisis. 

For  service  a.s  Chief,  Cniud  States  nav.U  nii.sslon  to  Chile, 


Token  of  pno-i  w  ill 
For   s«'r'.  itx    wiiii    the 

Service. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 


P.razilun    Navy    Conitnunlcation 


Tour  of  duly  at  .\ilun=,  Greece. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

For  siT^ices  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  arr-a. 
For  ^rvicc  as  a.ssistant  naval  attach*. 
For  service  as  assMstant  naval  attach^. 
For  ser-.ice  to  the  Brazilian  Navy. 
For  service  to  the  Brazilian  Navy. 
Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  w  ill. 

Token  of  go<id  will. 

For  s«'r\iie  a.«  war  (^jrrcspondcnt  dirrint;  World  War  IT. 

Token  oi  good  w  ill. 

Token  of  good  w  ill. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  good  wlB. 

For  sjrvk*  to  the  Penivtan  Navy. 

For  ser-lce  to  the  Peruvian  Nary. 
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Name 


Date  of 

retirement 


Donor  government 


Award 


Remark! 


Commander 

Sears,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  40173  . 
("hapinan,  George  H.,  Jr.,  t>M73. 
Bailev,  Benjamin  F..  71f>K0... 

Thomas,  Roliert  IP,  ~'H>r,2 

Bierer,  Howard  T..  72ti(>4 

Athertoii.  Harrv  S  ,  724.'iO. 

Burllett,  Wil.sou  R.,  74',IH« 

Slullmc,  Samuel  (i.,  77107 

Bac7,enski,  Frank  J.,  77368 


Nov. 

Julv 

Julv 

Julv 

Julv 

.Sept. 

July 

July 

Nov. 


1,  1957 
1,  196t) 
1,  1960 
1,  19f* 
1,  1960 
1,  ly.W 
1.1961 
1.  1960 

1,  ly.Vi 


France 

I'hlUppincs- 

(Ireece 

Korea 

Greece 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cuba   

Peru 


K.  lley,  G.<.ri.'e  A,,  Jr  .  77431 

Mlehels.  Ralph  J,,  7H143 

Winiecki,  Frank  fP.  7S2;}1 

CooixT,  Thomas  V..  7^.'>*">8 - 

Fev.  William  1,.,  Jr.,  7hi,.M- 

Bates.  PaiiKford  W  ..  hl7fKl 

Heme,  Heinneh.  Jr     n)  ><'225» 

Miller,  Steward  <'  ,  V47r,l 

Smith,  Roger  F.,  W2.^7  

James,  John  C.,  .VTU        

Baker,  Wavne  D..  90(131 

Smith.  Ralph  C,  Jr..  9,'.72.'i 

Mclntyre.  Arthur  (i.,  i(-HI2fv) 

Brown.  Pri  le  C,.  Jr  ,  KHi-Gs   

Johnson.  Donahl  H.,  l!'20h.'. 

Taylor,  Harold  A  ,  390058- 1 

Lieuti-iuuit  Comm.iii'ler 

Mannim:,  Ge<,rt'e  C  .  '^'••SS 

Reynold-.  Ravmoii.i  M  .  104485... 

M.ill.  V.  Rot-  rt  .\  .  liiM'.C 

Wanni  maclur.  Charles  R.,  189,S2S. 

PnfK>k.  Norman  A  .  2(iU»01 

O'Connor.  Janie.^-  \  ..  '2ti;V280. 

Walker.  J.diii  B  .  2M4','''i- 

Beer,  James  H  ,  3l«i3t'-    

Jones.  Forrot  M,,  :«»'7.'.0 

Revnolds  Briic-    H..30y915 

Bailey.  Ira  V  ,  :il'.»Jl 

Epps.  F'lward  W  ,  H.Vi.MjO 

Horn,  T.e^he  F  ,  3.v.'>4    

Burt,  Rohert  A  ,  Jr.,  4fe7266 

Kiill.-ted 

Pvnime».  flifion  C  .  2<'14765 

Carh'^le,  Jiid  1  F  ,  3755777 

("ivili.m 

Malanot,  F:imer  W 

Wood,  GilUrt  J- 


June     1,  I'.'.'i'i      Peru. 


July  Pli"'*' 

Apr.  1.  W.U 

Mar  1,  l''"7 

June  I.li<6o 

Juh-  1.  li*-" 

June  1.  l',«U 

Jan.  1.  !!'■> 

July  1.  19ti" 

Julv  ll'*'! 

July  l.l".»Vi 

Julv  l.!y<d 

July  1,  li<.''9 

Mar.  l,19f.l 

Julv  1.  I9»d 

Aug.  1,1961 


June 

July 

Oct. 
'  Jime 

Mar. 
July 
Mar. 

^far 

.Iline 

Juji 

Jul.\ 

Feb. 

July 

Dec. 


30,1930 

1,1961 

l,19fd 
1,1958 

1,1958 
1,1960 
1.19.58 

1.1  W>i 

1,  ly- 
1.  \\»'. 
]   ]'"'<) 

1.1'J60 

1.1959 

1.1960 


VelUZUi  la 

Greece 

Korea 

Thailan  1 
Kcuador 
Phllip.pllie; 

Ecuador. . 
Argentina. 

Brazil 

China 

Greece 

Peru 

France 

Spain 

Brazil 


Brazil. 
Brazil. 


Brazil. 
Peru.. 


Brazil.. 
Greece. 
Peru... 


Brazil. 

Philippines.. 

Brazil 

China 


I  China. 
I 
Koreo. 

Brazil. 


Mar.     1.1961      Fiuador 

July      \.]'M'>f'      Ecuador 


Feb     .X.'.  ly»"'<i      Jorian. 
Mav   31.  19.''»      Jor<ian. 


I-<'gi(jn  of  Honor,  Chevalier. 

I.epiou  of  Honor,  Ofhcer .    . 

Royal  Order  of  George  I,  Officer 

Order  of  .Military  Merit,  Clchi  

Gold  Cross  of  the  Order  of  George  I.. 

Order  of  .Naval  Merit,  OtTicer 

Militarv  Medal,  Third  Class 
Order  of  Naval  Merit.  Second  Class    . 
Peruvian  Cross  of  Naval  Merit,  Com- 
mander. 
Peruvian     Cross     of     Naval     Merit 

'Kniidit     Commander*     Distmtivo 

Blanco 
Order  of  Francisco  de  .Miranda,  .--ec- 

oiid  Cla.ss. 
Royal  Ord.  r  of  Kmc  Georf<  I.  Officer 
Order  of  Military  Merit.  Chunp  Mu 

with  Gold  Star. 

firder  of  the  White  Eleidiant 

Abdoii  Calderon.  First  Class 

Iy<'gion  of  Honor,  Oflicer 

.\hdon  Calderon.  Second  Class  

Medal  and   .\ntarctic  Insiprna  of  the 

.Argentine  Navy. 

Order  cf  Naval  MiTit.  OfTicer 

The  Medal  af  Pao  Tine 

Rova!  Order  of  the  Phoenix.  Officer... 
Peruvian     Cross     of     .Naval     -Merit. 

Knight  Commander. 

I>eg!on  of  Honor.  Chevalier 

Order  of  .Naval  .Merit.  .Second  Class... 
Order  of  Nival  .Mint.  KTicht 


Brazilian  Naval  "rder  for  S.rvices  of 
Distinction. 

Order  of  .Aeronautical  .Merit  (Com- 
mander 

Order  of  Nava   Merit  fnifioer 

Peruvian  Cross  irf  ilie  Onier  of  .Naval 
Mt  rit.  Commander. 

Order  of  Naval  .Merit,  Knithi 

Royal  Order  of  ti>  orce  1,  Member 

Peruvian  Cro-s  c*f  .N.ival  Merit,  Com- 
mander. 

Order  of  Naval  Mirit,  Kniphl 

Legion  of  Honor.  Olficir 

Ordcrof  Naval  Merit,  Cht  valier 

Army.  Navy,  nn'l  An  Force  Meiial  A. 
Second  Grade. 

Army.  Navy,  laul  .\ir  Fore  Mc'ial  A, 
Sec<md  (iraiie. 

Order  of  Military  Merit.  Clmng  .Mu 
■with  Silver  Star. 

Order  of  Naval  Merit,  Knight -. 


Token  of  good  w  ill. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 

Token  of  g<KKl  will. 

Memtier  of  naval  mi.ssion  to  Brazil. 

For  service  to  the  Chilean  Navy. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

For  siTVue  to  the  Peruvian  Navy. 

Taken  of  pood  will. 


For  SI  rvice  as  chief.  Vnited  States  naval  mission  to  Vene- 
zuela. 
For  .service  to  tin   Royal  Hellenic  Navy. 
Token  of  pood  will. 

Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  pcwd  will. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Token  of  EfK)d  will. 
For  s<'rvice  as  naval  advi.scr  to  the  .Argentine  Naval  War 

CoUepe. 
For  serviee  lo  tlie  Brazilian  Navy. 
Crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Straitj;. 
Token  of  piK.d  will. 
Token  of  gootl  w  ill. 

Token  of  goo<i  will. 
Token  of  pcK>d  w  ill. 
For  servKi  TO  till   Brazilian  Navy. 


Token  of  food  w  ill. 

Token  of  pood  will. 

Token  fif  pood.  will. 
Token  of  pikkI  w  ill. 

For  servia-  so  the  Brazilian  Navy. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 

For  service  to  tin   BraziUan  Navy. 
Token  of  good  w  ill. 
Token  of  good  will. 
Rescue  a.s.sistanee. 

Rescue  assist  an  c<^. 

Token  of  good  will. 

For  service  to  thi   Piazihal;  Navy. 


Ab.lou  Cil.leron,  1  l:ird  Class. 
Abdi.n  C:d'leroii,  1  hird  Class. 


TcAcB  Of  good  will. 
Token  of  food  will. 


Lonpinc; 

Kinp  Hu--ein. 
lyonpines  watch. 


watch    and   photopraph   of      For  service  In  trim^feninp  a  shipment   of  Vnited   States 


Army  eiiulpment  to  the  Jordan  Aral*  Army  at  Aqaba. 
For  service  in  transferrinp  a  shipment   of  rnite-.   St..i 
.\rniv  ei)Uipnient  to  the  Jordan  *irab  .Army  at  Atjatia. 


I  NITKD   STATES   MARINE    CORPS 


Major  General 
Jerome,  Clayton  C  ,  '  i37'j9     ... 

Jack.  Samuel  S  ,  042,12 

Brigadier  General 
South,  Hamilton  D  ,  Jr.,  0,3si,v 


Taxis.  Samuel  G . ,  046,56 

freuler.  Herbert  C  ,  04683.'.-. 

.    I 
Kirpis,  Howard  G,.  C).53f.7   .... 

Shofner.  Austin  C  .  O.'-.C^l      ... 

'  Colonel 

Ha\den,  Reynolds  K..  0)'.»'.3-- 

-McGUvshan.  Robert  C,  0.'.379. 


July 

.  I'.i,'..'' 

Chile. 

July 

1.  IH<"1 

Korea 

Apr.     1.19,';'<      Br.izi! 


Nov.    1.1 95y 


June 

1,  I'.t.V.i 

Nov. 

1,  iy.v.1 

Nov. 

1,  PJ.V.I 

Korea 

Syria 

Korea 

Brazil 

Peni 


Al  ^feriIo.  C.ra^le  of  (irand  Official 
Order  of  M  Hilary  Merit,  Tivpuk..-. 


Order  of  Naval  Merit,  Grade  of  Com- 
mander. 


richi  Distinguished  Military  Service 

Medal. 
Syrian  -Merit  Medal,  First  Class - 


I'lclii  Distinguished  Military  Service 
Medal. 

Order  of  Naval  Merit 


Cross  of  Naval  Merit,  grade  of  Com- 
mander. 


For -service  as  aide  to  I  he  PrMdent  of  Chil.    luring  his  visit 

to  I'nltcd  States  in  early  19.V). 
For  service  to  Republic  of  Korea  as  Commanding  General, 

First  Marine  Air  Wing,  .-ept   22.  1W5.  to  June  30.  1956. 


For  s<'rvi(T  as  assistant  nava'  attarhi"  an.i  , assistant  naval 

attachi'for  air.  naval  aviator  and  admmistr  ition  oflicer  at 

the  Office  of  the  Naval  -Attache-.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

.Sei>Icniber  1'.(4h  to  Novcmlier  I'.My. 
F'or  service  as  a.ssistant  chief  of  staff.  G-I.   First   Marine 

Air  Wing.  Julv  >.  19.55.  to  June  8.  1956. 
For  scrvitv  to  the  Republic  of  Syria  as  Ch.urman.    l.vraeli- 

Pvrian   Mixed   Armistiw  Commission.   I  nite.i    Nations 

Truce  Supervision  Organization.  .May  lo.  ly.M.  to  -Apr. 

6.  1953.  ^  ,,  .  ,      , 

For  service  to  Repubhe  of  Korea  while  servin"  as  .assistant 

chief  of  staff,   G-4.    First    .Marine   Air   Win'-'.   Sept.   12, 

195.5.  to  June  ^,  iy5<'. 
For  service  rendered   to   thi    Brazih.m    Navy  dttrlng  nis 

tour  of  duty  itf  the  -Marine  Corjis  incniber  of  the  I'nltcd 

Stales  naval  mission  to  Bra7il. 
For  servue-  as  Cniteii   States  naval    ift  v  h'   and  Enitc*! 

States  n  i\  a:  altediC'  for  air.  Lima,  Per  i,  March  1947  to 

June  iy4y. 


Feb.     1,1960 


S<>pt.    l,195^ 


Thailand .1  Knight    Commani 

Thailand,  Second  Class 


Brazil. 


ler    of    Crown    of     For  s.Tvic<'  to  the  Reiniblic  of  Thailand  as  United  States 
naval  attachf  ,and  t'niKHl  States  naval  attecM  for  air, 


Order  of  Naval  Merit,  degree  of  Com- 
mander. 


Banpkok,  Thailand,  Oct.  1.  19,52.  to  Aug.  19,  19.54. 
For  -scrviw  to   Brazilian  Navy  as  amphibious  a^lvuser  to 
Brazilian  Naval  War  Colleg»%  Cnil^^d  States  naval  mis- 
sion to  Brazil.  DecfmU'r  ly:d  to  Januar>  1954. 
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UNTTBD  STATES  MARINE  CORPS — Contlnned 

Name 

Date  of 
retirement 

Donor  government 

Award 

Remarks 

Mc'k.  Ilaruld  H.,  0.VVI7 

Feb. 

1,1961 

nnu.II --. 

Naval  Medal  for  Distinctive  Service.. 

For  «r\ice  rcn.UTed  the  Urarilian  Navy  dining  his  tour 
of  duty  as  .Marine  L'oriui  nx^mljer  and  MariiK-  Corps  aiK 
viwr  to  iirazilian  War  CkUlegc,  United  States  oaval 
mission  to  Hrar.il. 

King,  IIowiu'l  K.,  O02U 

Mar. 

1, 19flO 

Spain 

Cross  of  AeronaiitlfHl  ^ferlt,  Second 

For  service  in  connection  with  flood  relief  operations  cor»- 

Class,  Di.stinctlve  White. 

(iuito'i  by  M;irlne  helKopter  unitsfrom  the  \  nited  States 

ship  l/ike  Chnmpiain  at  WUenrla,  8paln,  Nov.  '£Z,  1U64. 

Rnilth,  Sherman  A.,  Of,9«4  _ 

June 

1,1961 

nr-izll 

Order  of  Nftvnl  Nferlt,  Oradeof  0[n.>er. 

For  -sf  r\  if^  r<'n  Irred  to  llic  Kepuhlic  of  Hraill. 

Stoned i He,  Uavid  W.,  OM30 

July 

1,1961 

Thailun'l 

Crown  of  1  iKiil  Hid  Medal,   Second 

Chiss. 

For  service  as  I  nit^l  Stut^.-i  naval  attach^  and  naval  at- 
tach<! for  air,  liangkok,  1  haiiand,  .Spt.  Jl,  ly:.-),  to  Oct.  5, 
1862. 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

Prinncll  John  L    0*i7i2 

Jnly 

1.1!>6] 

rhilippine*! 

Lepion  of  FTonor,  Officer 

ForstervlreascivnimnndineiifTlcrr,  marine  liorracks.  United 

Stall's   .Naval   Kase,   Uloiigapd,   ZaiiibaLs,  Jt.;\    .',   l;i'..', 

to  July  X,  W>i. 

Crtiitain 

linKkinan,  \\'il!iiini  A.,  O.'TllT 

June 

1,1(161 

China 

Air  Forcr  T'ilot  Wing?... 

For  siTvioe   durine   0|H'rati.in    Hunger,    a   Taiwan   fVxxl 

relief  action,  Ant.  li>-Ai,  lujy. 

C\V0-4 

Paris,  Perry  \\  .  01?tss« 

Jnly 

1,1960 

niiitf 

Prdf-r  of  Honor  :ind  Merit 

For  service  an  advl.ser  to  the  recruit  demit  and  rifle  range 
instructor  o(  the  .\rmi-d  Konvs  d  11  iili. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthiir 
is  authorized  to  accept  and  wear  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  with 
Paulownla  Flowers  which  has  been  tendered 
him  by  His  Majesty  the  Elmperor  of  Japan. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  certain  retired  and  other 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
accept  and  wear  decorations,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  cer- 
tain foreign  countries." 


EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY HOSPITAL 

The  bill  (H.R.  8916)  to  authorize 
grants  for  planning  and  carrying  out 
a  project  of  construction  for  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  facilities 
of  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION 
FUNDS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1834)  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946,  by  providing  for  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  funds  to 
be  granted  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pital facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  7. 
1946  (60  Stat.  896),  as  amended,  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "$40,730,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$41,105,000"  and  (2)  by 
striiiing  out  "June  30.  1962"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "on  the  last  day  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMlin^T  TO  ACT  TO  AUTHOR- 
IZE COMMISSIONERS  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TO  REMOVE 
DANGEROUS  AND  UNSAFE  BUILD- 
INGS 

The  Senitc  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3011)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  and  unsafe  buildmg.s,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1899 
(30  Stat.  923).  as  amended  irec.  5  504.  DC. 
Code,  1961  edition),  is  hereby  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
4":  (b)  by  in.jertlng  "any  dead,  dangerous,  or 
diseased  tree,  or  part  thereof,"  after  "excava- 
tion," In  the  first  sentence;  (c)  by  strilcing 
"excavation"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "excavation,  or  any 
dead,  dangerous,  or  discajed  tree,  or  part 
thereof,";  (d)  by  striking  "or  parts  thereof, 
or  miscellaneous  accumulation  of  material 
or  debris"  in  such  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '-or  parts  thereof,  any 
misceIlaneou;5  accumulation  of  material  or 
debris,  or  an.v  dead  or  dangerous  tree,  or  part 
thereof,  or  t^e  removal  or  spraying  of  any 
diseased  tree';  (e)  by  addina;  at  the  end  of 
such  section  4(a)  the  following  sentence: 
"Within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  a  dead 
tree  shall  be  any  tree  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commiss  oners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  their  designated  ageiit  have  deter- 
mined that  ro  part  thereof  is  living,  a  dan- 
gerous tree  is  any  tree  or  part  thereof,  living 
or  dead,  which  the  said  Commis.-^ioners  or 
their  designated  agent  shall  find  is  in  such 
condition  and  is  so  located  as  to  constitute 
a  danger  to  per.sons  or  property  on  public 
space  in  the  vicinity  of  such  tree;  and  a 
diseased  tree  shall  be  any  tree  on  private 
property  in  .such  a  condition  of  infection 
from  a  major  pathogenic  disease  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners or  their  designated  agent,  a  threat  to 
the  health  ol  any  other  tree",  and  (f)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bl  The  a  Jthority  conferred  on  the  Cum- 
missioners  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  removal  of  dangerous  and  diseased 
trees  constituting  a  nuisance  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Commissioners  only  after  every 


reasonable   effort   has   been    made    to   abate 

such  nuisance  other  than  by  the  removal  of 
any  such  tree,  or  part  thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


REDUCTION  IN  WORKWEEK  OP 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Tiie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3086)  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  the  workweek  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"an",  to  strike  out  "annual  average 
workweek  of  not  to  exceed  forty-eight 
hours"  and  insert  "average  workweek  of 
not  to  exceed  fifty-two  hours  during  an 
administratively  established  workweek 
cycle  which  the  Commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  from  time 
to  time";  after  line  17,  to  insert: 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2  of  such  Act  approved  June  19.  1948. 
as  amended,  and  redesignated  as  paragraph 
(3)  by  this  section,  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
Tliat  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
s\ib.section.  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  their  designated  agent  or 
agents  may,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
Fire  Dcp.irtment  require  temporary  or  short- 
term  services  of  one  or  more  officers  or  mem- 
bers, order  such  officer,  officers,  member,  or 
m-mbers  to  perform  such  services." 

On  page  3,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"average",  to  strike  out  "annual"  and  in- 
sert "established";  on  page  4,  line  4,  after 
"111",  to  strike  out  "Four  and  eight- 
tenths"  and  insert  "Five  and  two- 
tenths";  in  line  7,  after  "(2;",  to  strike 
out  "Seven  and  five-tenths"  and  insert 
"Eight";  in  line  10,  after  "(3)".  to  strike 
out  "Nine  and  six-tenths"  and  insert 
"Ten  and  four-tenths";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "a",  to  strike  out  "four-fifths" 
and  in.sert  "thirteen-fifteenths";  in  line 
17,  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out 
four-fiftliii"    and    insert   "thirteen-fif- 
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teenths",  and  on  pi^e  8,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "twenty-four" 
and  insert  "twenty -six",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (a)  of  Eubsectlcn  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  tunend  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  classify  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  File  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1906,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ',  approved  June  19,  1948  (62  Stat.  498). 
as  amended  (sec.  4-4i)4a(a),  DC.  Code,  1961 
edition).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  not  lese 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  amendatory  subsection  or 
which  begins  on  or  af  :er  July  1,  1962,  which- 
ever is  later,  the  Corr  mlssloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  workweek  for  officers 
and  meml:>ers  of  the  Flreflghtlng  Division 
of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  will  result  in  an  average 
workweek  of  not  to  exceed  fifty-two  hours 
during  an  adminh^trat  vely  established  work- 
week cycle  which  tie  Commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  from  time  to 
time:  Provided.  That  lo  workweek  shall  ex- 
ceed seventy-twf)  hour;  .'' 

Sec  2  (a)  Paragraj hs  (b),  fc),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  approved  June  19,  1948  (62  Stat.  498), 
as  amended  (sec  4  4(>ia(a),  DC.  Code,  1961 
edition),  are  hereby  -edesignated  as  para- 
graphs   (2),   (3).    (4),  and    (5),  respectively. 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2  if  such  Act  approved  June  19, 
1948,  as  amended,  and  redesignated  as  para- 
craph  (3)  by  this  section,  is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  period  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Commisslimers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  desig- 
nated agent  or  agent.f  may,  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  Fire  Department  require 
temporary  or  short-term  services  of  one  or 
more  officers  or  members,  order  such  officer, 
officers,  member,  or  meribers  to  perform  such 
services." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (E)  of  iubsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat. 
76)  as  amended  (sec  <-B21.  DC.  Code,  1961 
edition),  is  amended  ti  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  the  Flreflghtlng  Di- 
vision of  the  Fire  Depai  tment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia — 

"(1)  a  biweekly  rate  shall  be  divided  by 
two  to  derive  a  weekly  rate; 

"(il)  the  weekly  raU  shall  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  workdays  In  the  average  es- 
tablished workweek  to  irrive  at  a  daily  rate; 

"(HI)  a  dally  rate  shall  be  divided  by  two 
to  derive  a  one-half  dilly  rate;   and 

"(Iv)  an  hourly  rate  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  dally  rate  of  pay  by  twelve, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  computation  of 
holiday  pay." 

Sec.  4  (a)  In  lieu  ol  the  annual  leave  to 
which  officers  and  members  of  the  Flre- 
flghtlng Division  of  th*  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Annu- 
al and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat. 
679).  as  amended,  such  officers  and  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  annual  leave  which 
shall  accrue  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  and  two-tenths  hours  for  each 
full  biweekly  pay  period  in  the  case  of 
officers  and  members  with  less  than  three 
years  service; 

(2)  Eight  hours  for  each  full  biweekly  pay 
period  In  the  case  of  Dfflcers  and  members 
with  three  but  less  than  fifteen  years  serv- 
ice; 


(3)  Ten  and  four-tenths  hours  for  each 
biweekly  pay  period  In  the  case  of  officers 
and  members  with  fifteen  years  or  more 
service. 

(b)  Accumulated  annual  leave  to  the  cred- 
it of  each  officer  and  member  of  such  Flre- 
flghtlng Division  shall  be  adjusted  by  ap- 
plying a  thirteen-fifteenths  factor  so  that 
each  officer  and  member  of  such  Flreflght- 
lng Division  shall  be  given  credit  for  thir- 
teen-fifteenths of  a  day  of  leave  for  each 
day  of  such  acctimulated  annual  leave,  and 
thereafter  accumulated  annual  leave  cred- 
ited to  him  pursuant  to  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  shall  be 
similarly  adjusted  when  an  officer  or  member 
is  transferred  to  the  Flrefightlng  Division 
from  another  agency  or  from  another  division 
of  the  F^re  Department. 

(c)  When  an  officer  or  member  of  such 
Flrefightlng  Division  Is  transferred  to  an- 
other agency  or  to  another  division  of  the 
Fire  Department,  whose  employees  are  en- 
titled to  annual  leave  with  pay  pursuant  to 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  the  reverse  of  the  formula  In  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  accumulated  annual  leave. 

(d)  For  computation  on  an  hourly  basis, 
all  adjusted  days  of  annual  leave  or  fractions 
thereof,  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  and  days  of  sick  leave 
shall  be  multiplied  by  twelve  to  determine 
the  number  of  hours  of  annual  or  sick  leave 
to  which  each  such  officer  or  member  of  such 
Flreflghtlng  Division  shall  be  entitled,  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  annual  or  sick  leave 
shall  be  divided  by  twelve  to  determine  the 
number  of  days,  or  fraction  thereof,  of 
annual  or  sick  leave  to  which  such  officer 
or  member  of  such  Flreflghtlng  Division  shall 
be  entitled. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  in  any 
other  law,  the  amount  of  annual  leave 
accumulated  on  the  eflfective  date  of  this  Act, 
if  thirty  days  or  more,  shall,  upon  conversion 
to  the  new  total  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, be  the  maximum  accumulation  author- 
ized: Provided.  That  if  the  amount  of  annual 
leave  accumulated  before  the  conversion  Is 
less  than  thirty  days  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  then,  after  conversion  to  the  new 
total,  leave  which  is  not  used  shall  accumu- 
late for  u<-e  in  succeeding  years  until  it  totals 
no  more  than  twenty-six  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  complete  biweekly  pay 
period. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
Its  enactment,  or  on  or  after  the  flrst  day 
of  the  flrst  pay  period  which  begins  on  cr 
after  July   1,   1962,  whichever  Is  later. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tim.e,  and  passed. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY  OF  ARMY  DISTAFF 
FOUNDATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2838)  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff 
Foundation,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  amendments,  on  page 
3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "all",  to  insert 
"real  property",  and  after  line  20,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  tax  exemption  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  the 
completion  of  construction  by  the  Army 
Distaff  Foundation  of  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foundation 
as  described  In  Its  certificate  of  Incorpora- 


tion: Provided,  That  such  exemption  shall. 
In  no  event,  be  applicable  to  any  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1962,  and  ending  June  30,  1963. 

Th?  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN 
PRINCE  WILLIAM  COUNTY,  VIR- 
GINIA. OWNED  BY  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9699 >  tc  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  sell  certain  property  owned  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  located  in  Prince 
William  County.  Va..  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"value",  to  insert  "to  Prince  William 
County,  Virginia,  or  to  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration designated  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  such  county". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  7752)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENTDMENT  TO  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA TRAFFIC  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  2793)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act  to  assess 
reasonable  fees  for  the  restoration  of 
motor  vehicle  operators'  permits  and 
operating  privileges  after  suspension  or 
revocation  thereof  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of, 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  6 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended  (43  Slat.  1121;  sec.  40-603 (a), 
D.C.  (3ode,  1951  edition),  is  amended  by 
striking  "Issuance  and  revcxiatlon  of  opera- 
tors' permits"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Issuance,  suspension,  and  revocation  of  op- 
erators' permits  and  the  suspension  and  rev- 
ocation of  operating  privileges,  including 
rules  and  regulations  assessing  reasonable 
fees  to  reimburse  the  District  for  the  cost 
of  restoring  suspended  or  revoked  oi>erators' 
permits  and  privileges,  such  fees  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  $5  per  restoration". 


REGULATION  OF  CREDIT  LIFE,  AC- 
CIDENT. AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  2357)   to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  credit  life  insurance  and 
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credit  accident  and  health  insurance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  this 
Act,  regulating  credit  life  insurance  and 
credit  accident  and  health  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Credit  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Credit  Accident  and  Health  Insur- 
ance". 

(b)  AU  life  Insurance  and  all  accident  and 
health  insurance  in  connection  with  loans  or 
other  credit  transactions  of  less  than  five 
years  duration  in  the  EWstrict  of  Columbia 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  insuTEince  written  in  connection  with  a 
loan  or  oither  credit  transaction  of  five  years 
duration  or  more  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  such  insur- 
ance be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
if  the  issuance  of  the  insurance  is  an  iso- 
lated transaction  on  the  part  of  the  insurer 
not  related  to  a  plan  or  regular  course  of 
conduct  for  insuring  debtors  of  the  creditor. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(b)  "Credit  life  insurance"  means  insur- 
ance issued  on  the  life  of  a  debtor  pursuant 
to  or  in  connection  with  a  specific  loan  or 
other  credit  transaction; 

(c)  "Credit  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance" means  insurance  against  the  disability 
of  a  debtor  which  provides  indemnity  for 
payments  on  a  specific  loan  or  other  credit 
transaction; 

(d)  "Creditor"  means  the  lender  of  money 
or  vendor  of  goods,  services,  or  property,  in- 
cluding a  lessor  under  a  lease  Intended  as  a 
security,  for  which  payment  is  arranged 
through  a  loan  or  other  credit  transaction, 
and  includes  any  successor  to  the  right, 
title,  or  interest  of  any  such  lender,  vendor, 
or  lessor; 

(e)  "Debtor"  means  a  borrower  of  money 
or  purchaser  of  goods,  services,  or  property. 
Including  a  lessee  under  a  lease  Intended  as 
a  security,  for  which  payment  is  arranged 
through  a  loan  or  other  credit  transaction; 

(f)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(g)  "Indebtedness"  means  the  amount 
payable  by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  in  connec- 
tion with  a  loan  or  other  credit  transaction; 
and 

(h)  "Superintendent"  means  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

FORMS    OF    CREDIT    LIFE     INSURANCE    AND    CREDIT 
ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Sec.  3.  Credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  shall  be  issued 
only  in  the  following  forms: 

(a)  Individual  policies  of  life  insurance 
issued  to  debtors  on  the  term  plan; 

(b)  Individual  policies  of  accident  and 
health  insurance  issued  to  debtors  on  a  term 
plan  or  disability  provisions  in  individual 
life  policies  to  provide  such  coverage; 

(c)  Group  policies  of  life  insurance  issued 
to  creditors  providing  insurance  upon  the 
lives  of  debtors  on  the  term  plan; 

(d)  Group  policies  of  accident  and  health 
Insurance  issued  to  creditors  on  a  term  plan 
Insuring  debtors  or  disability  provisions  in 
group  life  policies  to  provide  such  coverage. 

AMOUNT  OF  CREDIT   LIFE  INSURANCE   AND  CREDIT 
ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amount  of  credit  life  in- 
surance shall  not  exceed  the  initial  Indebted- 
ness however  the  indebtedness  may  be  re- 
payable, nor.  In  the  case  of  any  group  policy, 


shall  such  amount  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  specified  in  section  10(2)  (d)  of 
chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
1164;  sec.  ;;5-710(2)  (d).  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed  ) . 
In  cases  wtiere  an  indebtedness  Is  repayable 
in  substantially  equal  installments,  the 
amount  of  insurance  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
the  scheduled  amount  of  unpaid  indebted- 
ness in  thij  case  of  any  individual  policy  or 
the  actual  amount  of  the  unpaid  indebted- 
ness in  thr?  case  of  any  group  policy. 

(b)  The  amount  of  indemnity  payable  by 
credit  accilent  and  health  insurance  in  the 
event  of  d.sability.  as  defined  in  the  policy, 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  periodic 
scheduled  unpaid  installments  of  Indebted- 
ness; and  the  amount  of  each  periodic  in- 
demnity piynient  shall  not  exceed  the  orig- 
inal Indeb'edness  divided  by  the  number  of 
periodic  ir.stallments. 

TERM     OF    CREDIT    LIFE     INSURANCE    AND    CREDIT 
ACCID;-NT     AND      HEALTH     INSURANCE 

Sec  5.  The  term  of  any  credit  life  instir- 
ance  or  credit  accident  and  health  Insurance 
shall,  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  insurance 
company,  commence  on  the  date  when  the 
debtor  becomes  obligated  to  the  creditor,  ex- 
cept that  where  a  group  policy  provides  cov- 
erage with  respect  to  existing  obligations  the 
insurance  on  a  debtor  with  respect  to  such 
indebtedness  shall  commence  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  policy.  Where  evidence  of  In- 
surability is  required  and  such  evidence  is 
furnished  more  than  thirty  days  from  the 
date  when  the  debtor  becomes  obligated  to 
the  creditor,  the  term  of  the  insurance  may 
commence  on  the  date  on  which  the  insur- 
ance company  df'termlnes  the  evidence  In  be 
satisfactory,  and  in  such  event  there  shall 
be  an  appropriate  refund  or  adjustment  of 
any  charge  to  the  debtor  for  insurance.  The 
term  of  fuch  in.'^urance  shall  not  extend 
more  than  fifteen  days  beyond  the  scheduled 
maturity  3ate  of  the  Indebtedness  except 
when  extended  without  ndditional  cost  to 
the  debtor.  If  the  indcbtpdness  is  charged 
due  to  renewal  or  refinancing  prior  to  the 
scheduled  maturltv  dite.  the  insurance  in 
force  shall  be  terminated  before  any  new 
Insurance  may  be  i.'^sued  in  connection  with 
the  renewal  or  reflnnnced  indebtedness.  In 
all  cases  of  termination  prior  to  scheduled 
maturity,  i  refund  shnU  be  paid  or  credited 
as  provided  in  section  8. 

provisionf    of   poiicies   and   certific.^tes  of 
insurxnce;    disclosure   to    debtor.s 

Sec.  6.  fa)  All  credit  life  Insurance  and 
credit  accident  and  health  insurance  shall 
be  evidenced  by  an  individual  policy,  or  in 
the  case  oJ'  group  Insurance  by  a  group  policy 
and  individual  certificates  of  insurance. 

(b)  Each  individual  policy  or  certificate  of 
credit  life  Insurance,  each  individual  polirv 
or  certificate  of  credit  accident  and  health 
insurance  and  each  individual  policy  or  cer- 
tificate of  credit  life  ir.surance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  requirements  of  law,  set  forth 
the  name  and  home  office  address  of  the  In- 
surance company,  and  the  Identity  by  name 
or  otherw  se  of  the  person  insured,  the  rale 
or  amoun:  of  payment,  if  any.  by  the  debtor 
separately  in  connection  with  credit  life  in- 
surance and  credit  accident  and  health  In- 
surance, a  description  of  the  coverage,  in- 
cluding the  amount  and  term  thereof  (which 
In  the  case  of  group  insurance  may  be  by 
description  rather  than  stated  amount  and 
term),  any  exceptions,  limitations,  or  re- 
strictions, and  shall  state  that  the  benefits 
shall  be  paid  to  the  creditor  to  reduce  or  ex- 
tinguish the  unpaid  indebtedness  and,  when- 
ever the  amount  of  insurance  may  exceed 
the  unpaid  indebtedness,  that  any  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  payable  to  a  beneficiary,  other 
than  the  creditor,  named  by  the  debtor  or 
to  his  estate. 

(c)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  an  In- 
dividual  policy   or   certificate   of   insurance 


shall  be  delivered  to  the  Insured  debtor  at 
the  time  the  indebtedness  is  Incurred. 

(d)  If  a  debtor  makes  a  separate  payment 
for  credit  life  or  credit  accident  and  health 
Insurance  and  an  Individual  pHDllcy  or  certifi- 
cate of  insurance  is  not  delivered  to  the 
debtor  at  the  time  the  indebtedness  is  in- 
curred, a  copy  of  the  application  for  such 
policy  or  a  notice  of  proposed  insurance  shall 
be  delivered  at  such  time  to  the  debtor  by 
the  creditor  The  copy  of  the  application 
for  or  notice  of  proposed  Insurance  shall  be 
signed  by  the  debtor  and  shall  set  forth  the 
identity  by  name  or  otherwise  of  the  person 
insured;  the  rate  or  amount  of  payment  by 
the  debtor  separately  for  credit  life  Insur- 
ance and  credit  accident  and  health  Insur- 
ance; and  a  statement  that  within  thirty 
days,  if  the  insurance  is  accepted  by  the  In- 
surance company,  there  will  be  delivered  to 
the  debtor  an  Individual  policy  or  certifi- 
cate of  Insurance  containing  the  name  and 
home  office  address  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, and  a  description  of  the  amount,  term, 
and  coverage  including  any  exceptions,  lim- 
itations, and  restrictions.  The  copy  of  the 
application  for,  or  notice  of,  proposed  Insur- 
ance shall  refer  exclusively  to  insurance  cov- 
erage, and  shall  be  separate  and  apart  from 
the  loan,  sale,  or  other  credit  statement  of 
account,  instrument,  or  agreement  unless 
the  information  required  by  this  subsection 
Is  prominently  set  forth  In  such  statement  of 
account.  Instrument,  or  agreement.  If  a 
debtor  does  not  make  a  separate  payment 
for  credit  life  or  credit  accident  and  health 
Insurance,  an  application  need  not  be  taken 
or  a  notice  of  proposed  Insurance  given.  In 
any  case,  upon  acceptance  of  the  insurance 
by  the  Insurance  company,  and  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  upon  which  the  term  of  the 
Insurance  commences,  the  Insurance  com- 
pany shall  cause  the  Individual  policy  or 
certificate  of  Insurance  to  be  delivered  to 
the  debtor.  Said  application  ,or  notice  of 
proposed  insurance  shall  state  that,  upon  ac- 
ceptance by  the  In.surance  company,  the  In- 
surance sh,ili  become  effective  as  provided  In 
section  5. 

FILING,    APPROVAL,    AND    WITHDRAWAL    OF    FORMS 

Sec  7,  la)  All  forms  of  policies,  certlfl- 
''ates  of  Insurance,  notices  of  proposed  Insur- 
ance, applications  for  ln.«urance,  binders,  en- 
dorsements and  riders  delivered  or  issued  for 
delivery  in  the  District  and  the  premium 
rates  pertaining  thereto  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Superintendent  by  the  Insurance  com- 
pany, in  such  manner  and  together  with  such 
supporting  information  as  the  Superintend- 
ent may  reasonably  require.  In  any  case 
where  a  group  policy  Is  made  for  a  group  In 
the  District  and  the  policy  Is  neither  deliv- 
ered nor  l.ssued  for  delivery  in  the  District, 
the  form  of  policy  and  all  other  forms  and 
premium  rates  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  filed  with  the  Superin- 
tendent by  the   insurance  company. 

(b)  Tlie  Superintendent  may.  within 
thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  any  form  of 
policy,  certificate  of  Insurance,  notice  of  pro- 
posed Insurance,  application  for  Insurance, 
binder,  endorsement  or  rider,  disapprove  any 
such  form  if  the  premium  rates  charged  or 
to  be  charged  appear  by  reasonable  assump- 
tions to  be  excessive  in  relation  to  benefits 
paid  or  to  be  paid,  or  If  the  form  contains 
provisions  which  are  unjust,  unfair,  in- 
equitable, misleading,  or  deceptive.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  disapprove  any  such 
form  the  Superintendent  may  give  due  con- 
sideration to  past  and  prospective  loss  experi- 
ence within  and  outside  the  District,  to  tin- 
derwritlng  practice  and  Judgment  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  and  to  all  other  relevant 
factors  within  and  outside  the  District,  and 
he  may  take  inuj  account  the  experience  of 
the  Individual  company, 

(c)  If  the  Superintendent  notifies  the  in- 
surance company  that  the  form  does  not 
comply   with   the   requirements  of  this  Act, 
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It  shall  be  unlawful  thereafter  for  such  Insur- 
ance company  to  issue  or  use  such  form.  In 
such  notice,  the  Superintendent  shall  specify 
the  reason  for  his  disapproval  and  state  that 
a  hearing  will  be  graated  promptly  upon  re- 
quest in  writing  by  the  Insurance  company. 
No  such  policy,  certiScate  of  Insurance,  no- 
tice of  proposed  Insurance,  application  for 
insurance,  binder,  endorsement,  or  rider  shall 
be  Issued  or  used  vntll  the  expiration  of 
thirty  da3rs  after  it  has  been  so  filed,  unless 
the  Superintendent  shall  give  his  prior  writ- 
ten approval  thereto. 

(d)  The  Superinteadent  may.  at  any  time 
after  a  hearing,  held  after  not  less  than 
twenty  days'  written  notice  to  the  insurance 
company,  withdraw  t  is  approval  of  any  such 
form  if  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  insurance  company  shall  not  is- 
sue such  forma  or  use  them  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  wlthdra'val  of  approval. 

(f)  The  insurance  company  may  revise 
such  forms  and  the  premium  rates  pertain- 
ing thereto  from  tim »  to  time,  and  such  re- 
vised forms  and  premium  rates  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Superintendent  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  preceding  requirements  of  this 
section.  In  like  manner  as  though  they  were 
original  filings  with  tie  Superintendent. 

BSJT7ND8 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  Irdlvldua,!  policy  or  cer- 
tificate of  credit  life  Insurance  or  credit 
accident  and  health  nsurance  shall  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  termination  of  the  in- 
surance prior  to  the  scheduled  maturity  date 
of  the  Indebtedness,  any  refund  of  an  amount 
paid  by  the  debtor  for  Insurance  shall  be 
paid  or  credited  pron.pUy  to  the  person  en- 
titled thereto:  Proviced.  That  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  prescrll>e  a  minimum  refund 
and  no  refund  which  would  be  less  than 
such  minimum  need  l>e  made.  The  formula 
to  be  used  In  computing  refunds  shaU  be 
filed  with  the  Superintendent  who  may  dis- 
approve such  formuhi  if  he  finds  that  It  Is 
unjust  or  unreasonable. 

(b)  If  a  creditor  recuires  a  debtor  to  make 
a  payment  in  connection  with  credit  life 
insurance  or  credit  a  .-cldent  and  health  in- 
surance and  an  individual  policy  or  certifi- 
cate of  insurance  is  iiot  Issued,  the  creditor 
shall  promptly  give  written  notice  to  such 
debtor  and  shall  promptly  make  an  appro- 
priate credit  to  the  account. 

(c)  The  amount  charged  to  a  debtor  for 
credit  life  or  credit  a:cldent  and  health  in- 
surance shall  not  exceed  the  premium  rate 
charged  by  the  tnsu:-ance  company  at  the 
time  the  charge  to  tha  dtbtcw  is  determined. 

CUVIMS 

Sec  9.  (a)  All  claims  shall  be  paid  either 
by  draft  drawn  upon  the  Insurance  company 
or  by  check  of  the  insurance  company  to  the 
order  of  the  clalman ;  to  whom  payment  of 
the  claim  Is  due  pursuant  to  the  policy  pro- 
visions, or  upon  dlre:tlon  of  such  claimant 
to  one  specified,  and  every  Insurance  com- 
pany shall  be  held  to  strict  settlement  of  all 
such  claims. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor, 
having  received  any  such  check  or  draft 
from  such  Insurance  oompany,  to  fall  to  cor- 
rectly credit  the  account,  pay  to  or  upon  the 
direction  of,  or  otherwise  correctly  account 
to  the  claimant  to  jphom  payment  Is  due 
for  the  full  amount  of  such  check  or  draft, 
less  any  lawful  deducUons  therefrom. 

(c)  No  plan  or  arrangement  shall  be  used 
whereby  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
other  than  the  lusuance  company  or  its 
designated  claim  representative  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  settle  cr  adjust  claims.  The 
creditor  shall  not  be  designated  as  claim 
representative  for  t'le  Insurance  company 
in  adjusting  claims,  nor,  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  creditor,  shall  the  spouse  of  such 
creditor  or  any  rela:lve  of  the  creditor  or 


spouse  within  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity be  so  designated,  nor  shall  any 
officer  or  employee  <rf  a  corporate  creditor  or 
any  spouse  or  relative  of  such  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  spouse  within  the  third  degree 
of  consanguinity  be  so  designated :  Provided. 
That  a  group  policyholder  may,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  group  insurance  company, 
draw  drafts  or  checks  in  payment  of  claims 
due  to  the  group  policyholder  subject  to 
audit  and  review  by  the  Insurance  company. 

EXISTING    DfSUlUNCa CHOICX    OF    INSUBEK 

Sec,  10.  When  credit  life  Insurance  or 
credit  accident  and  health  insurance  Is  re- 
quired as  additional  security  for  any  in- 
debtedness, the  creditor  may  not  require 
that  the  Insurance  be  written  through  any 
particulair  Insurance  company  or  any  par- 
ticular agent,  and  the  debtor  shall,  upon 
request  to  the  creditor,  have  the  option  of 
furnishing  the  required  amount  of  insurance 
through  existing  policies  of  Insurance  owned 
or  controlled  by  him  or  of  procuring  and 
furnishing  the  required  coverage  through 
any  Insurance  company  authorized  to  trans- 
act an  insiu-anoe  business  within  the 
District. 

entorcement 

Sec  11.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  violation 
of  this  Act  by  an  Insurance  company,  agent, 
solicitor,  or  broker,  the  Superintendent  shall 
have  authority  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  27  of  the 
Act  approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  1121  and  1140;  sees.  35-405  and  35-426, 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed.).  and  secUons  3  and  36 
of  the  Act  approved  October  9,  1940,  as 
amended  (54  Stat.  1066  and  1079;  sees.  35- 
1306  and  35-1340,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.). 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  violation  of  this 
Act  by  a  creditor  or  by  any  other  person 
n^t  licensed  in  the  District  as  an  insurance 
agent,  solicitor,  or  broker,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  such  creditor  or  other  person  is 
not  required  by  law  to  be  so  licensed,  the 
penalties  and  the  procedure  for  their  imposi- 
tion shall  be  as  set  forth  in  section  43  of 
the  Act  approved  October  9,  1940,  as  amended 
(54  Stat.  1082;  sec.  35-1347.  DC.  Code,  1951 
ed.). 

JUDICIAL   KEVIXW 

Sec  12.  Any  insurance  company,  agent, 
solicitor,  or  broker  aggrieved  by  any  order 
or  action  of  the  Superintendent  under  this 
Act  may  contest  the  validity  of  such  order 
or  action  by  appeal  or  through  any  other 
appropriate  proceeding,  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  by  sections  44  and 
45  of  the  Act  approved  October  9,  1940.  as 
amended  (54  Stat.  1082;  sees.  35-1348  and 
35-1349,  DC.  Code.  1951  ed.) :  Provided.  That 
any  such  Insurance  company,  agent.  sollcltCM-, 
or  broker  which  Is  licensed  in  the  District 
under  the  Life  Insurance  Act  approved  June 
19.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1127,  et  seq.; 
sec.  35-301,  et  seq.,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.) ,  may 
contest  the  validity  of  such  order  or  action 
by  appeal  or  through  any  other  appropriate 
proceeding  In  acxx>rdance  with  the  proced- 
ures prescribed  by  such  Act  approved  June 
19,  1934. 

EFFECT     OF     REORCANIS^ATION     PLAN      NUMBERED 
8    OF    1BS2 

Sec  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824). 
The  performance  of  any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  in  the  Conunlsaloners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  CommlssionerB  In  accordance 
with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

EmCTTVK   DATE 

Sec  14.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  Its  approved. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  TO  IN- 
CORPORATE THE  HUNGARIAN 
REFORMED  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  699)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  Hungarian 
Reformed  Federation  of  America."  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment. 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Fed- 
eration of  America",  approved  March  2,  1907 
(34  Stat.  1226),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "to  provide  all  types  of  bene- 
fits which  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  fraternal  benefit  asso- 
ciations." 

Sec  2.  Section  756  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Code  of  Law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1189),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  years,  and 
that  medical  examinations  are  required  of 
applicants  for  life  benefits,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


USE  BY  COLLECTING  OR  PRIVATE 
DETECTIVE  AGENCIES  OF  NAME, 
EMBLEM.  OR  INSIGNIA  CONVEY- 
ING IMPRESSION  OP  BEING  AN 
AGENCY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  2795)  to  prohibit  the  use 
by  collecting  agencies  and  private  detec- 
tive agencies  of  any  name,  emblem,  or 
Insignia  which  tends  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  such  agency  is  an  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprei^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting  or 
aiding  In  the  collection  of  private  debts  or 
obligations,  or  engaged  In  furnishing  private 
police.  Investigation,  or  other  private  detec- 
tive services,  shall  use  as  part  of  the  name 
of  such  business,  or  employ  In  any  commu- 
nication, correspondence,  notice,  advertise- 
ment, circular,  or  other  writing  or  pub- 
lication, the  words  "District  of  Columbia", 
"District",  or  "Municipal",  the  initials  "DC", 
or  any  emblem  or  insignia  utilizing  any  of 
the  said  terms  as  part  of  its  design.  In  such 
manner  as  reasonably  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion or  belief  that  such  business  is  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  In  any  manner  represents  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  used  in  this  Act, 
the  word  "person"  means  and  Includes  In- 
dividuals, associations.  i>artnershlps,  and 
corporations. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  who  violates  this  Act 
shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300  or  by  the  ImprisonriMnt  tor  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 
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Sec.  3.  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants.  As  used 
In  this  Act  the  term  "Corporation  Counsel" 
means  the  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  whatever  title  such  attorney  may 
be  known,  designated  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  per- 
form the  functions  prescribed  for  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  in  this  Act. 


INCORPORATION  OF  NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS.  AUXIL- 
IARY TO  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2250)  to  provide  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  organized  1883,  78  years 
old,  which  had  been  rep>orted  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "contained",  to  insert 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons 
named  In  this  section,  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, to  file  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Corporations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  copy  of  this  Act  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment.";  on 
page  7,  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  to 
or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process, 
yiotlce,  or  demand  for  the  corporation,  and 
service  of  such  process,  notice  or  demand 
required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be  served 
upon  the  corporation  may  be  served  upon 
such  agent.  The  corporation  shall  file  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Corporations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  statement  designat- 
ing the  initial  and  each  successor  registered 
agent  of  the  corporation  Immediately  fol- 
lowing any  such  designation.  As  used  in 
this  Act  the  term  "Superintendent  of  Corpo- 
rations of  the  District  of  Columbia"  means 
the  Conunissloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  agent  designated  by  them  to  per- 
form the  functions  vested  by  this  Act  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Corporations. 

On  page  9,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  15.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  an  independent  certified  public  account- 
ant in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corpo- 
rate transactions.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the-  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audit  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balance  or  securities 
held  by  custodian  shall  be  aflforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  yfear.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  in- 
clude a  verification  by  the  person  or  persons 
conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of  (1) 
assets  and  liabilities.  (2)  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis, 


(4)  Income  and  expense,  and  (5)  sources 
and  application  of  funds.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  g(!nerally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  lndep)endent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balance's  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  iigents,  and  custodians  shall  be  af- 
forded to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  .\  report  of  such  independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  s.x  months  foUowlng  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  corporation's 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  sources  and  application  of  funds, 
and  the  financial  results  of  any  trading. 
manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other  com- 
mercial-type endeavor  carried  on  by  the  cor- 
poration, together  with  the  independent  au- 
ditor's opinion  of  those  statements  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
document. 

On  page  11,  line  15,  after  "Sec.  16", 
to  strike  out  "On  or  before  March  1 
of  each  year"  and  insert  "Not  later  than 
six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year",  and  on  page  12,  after  line 
12,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  19.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion cf  the  corporation,  after  di.scharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any. 
of  the  corporation,  shall  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
council  of  administration  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation,  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.   19.  Upon  any  dissolution  or  final  li- 
quidation of  the  corporation,  its  assets  shall 
be  applied  and  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  All  liabilities  and  obligations  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  paid,  satisfied,  and  dis- 
charged, or  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
therefor; 

(b)  Assets  held  by  the  corporation  upon 
condi:ion  requiring  rettirn,  transfer  or  con- 
veyance, which  condition  occurs  by  reason 
of  th«!  dissolution,  shall  be  returned,  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  In  accordance  with  such 
requirements; 

(c)  Assets  received  and  held  by  the  cor- 
poration subject  to  limitations  permitting 
their  use  only  for  charitable,  religious,  el- 
eemosynary, benevolent,  educational,  or 
similar  purposes,  but  not  held  upon  a  condi- 
tion rsquh-lng  return,  transfer  or  conveyance 
by  ref.son  of  the  dissolution,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  to  one  or  more  domestic 
or  foreign  corporations,  societies,  or  orga- 
nlzatiDns  engaged  In  activities  of  a  chari- 
table, religious,  eleemosynary,  benevolent. 
educa:lonal,  or  similar  purpose,  pursuant  to 
a  plan  of  distribution  adopted  as  provided  in 
this  Act; 

(d)  Other  assets,  If  any,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted   n   accordance   with  the  provisions  of 


the  articles  of  Incorporation  or  the  bylaws 
to  the  extent  that  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  determine  the  distributive 
rights  of  members,  or  any  class  or  classes  of 
members,  or  provide  for  distribution  to 
others; 

(e)  Any  remaining  assets  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  such  persons,  societies,  organiza- 
tions or  domestic  or  foreign  corporations 
engaged  in  activities  not  for  profit,  as  may 
be  specified  in  a  plan  of  distribution  adopted 
by  the  council  of  administration  of  the  cor- 
portatlon  in  compliance  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and  all 
Federal.  State,  and  District  of  Columbia  laws 
applicable  thereto. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repra^entatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
persons,  to  wit: 

President:  Mabel  R.  Glnder,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Senior  vice  president:  Jessie  Johnston, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming; 

Junior  vice  president:  Irene  Randolph, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 

Secretary:  Bessie  K.  Coughlln,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island; 

Treasurer:  Ocle  M.  Tumey,  Springfield. 
Illinois,  executive  officers; 

Legislative  committee:  Laura  I.  Smith, 
chairman,  16  Temple  Street,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Ethel  Ferris  Hasenbuhler, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  and  Marie 
Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 

Past  national  presidents:  Cora  M.  Davis, 
Nehalem.  Oregon;  Catherine  McBrlde  Hoster, 
Indianapolis.  Indiana;  Annie  Poole  Atwood. 
Wollaston,  Massachusetts;  Beatrice  J.  Tyson, 
DeBary.  Florida;  Llzetta  Coady.  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Mary  J.  Love.  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Ida  Heacock  Baker,  Parsons,  Kansas;  Eliza- 
beth L.  Kothe,  Parkersburg,  Iowa:  Grace 
Houlette  Hahn.  Miami,  Florida;  Louise  Hai- 
der, Santa  Barbara,  California;  Anne  An- 
schutz.  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  Laura  I.  Smith, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Alice  F.  Larson, 
Minot,  North  Dakota;  Grayce  L.  Vedetta, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Harrlette  G.  McCol- 
lough,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Eula  M.  NeLson. 
Springfield.  Illinois;  Daisy  Helnemann,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin;  Grace  L.  Johnson,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  Ruth  E.  Johnson,  Bellflower, 
California;  Lucille  V.  Rand,  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Gertrude  M.  Edwards,  Iroquois. 
South  Dakota;  Bessie  K,  Coughlln,  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island;  Elizabeth  Jeans,  Saint 
Louis.  Missouri:  and  Josephine  E  Parkhurst, 
Pulaski,  New  York,  and  their  successors,  are 
hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 
corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
its  legal  domicile  shall  be,  by  the  name  of  the 
National  Women's  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  corporation),  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
succession  and  the  powers,  limitations  and 
restrictions  herein  contained.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  persons  named  in  this  section. 
Jointly  and  severally,  to  file  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Corporations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  copy  of  this  Act  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  In 
person  or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  selection  of  officers,  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such  other 
acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  ptirpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be:  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  as  we  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Relief  Corps  are  their  auxil- 
iary and  were  organized  at  their  request  In 
1883,  and  of  men  who  saved  the  Union  in 
1861  to  1865;  to  assist  in  every  practicable 
way  in  the  preser\'ation  and  making  avail- 
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able  for  research  of  documents  and  records 
pertaining  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  its  raembers;  to  cooperate  In 
doing  honor  to  all  those  who  have  patrioti- 
cally served  our  ccuntry  In  any  way;  to  teach 
patriotism  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the 
true  history  of  our  country,  and  the  love  and 
honor  of  our  flag  to  opp>08e  every  tendency 
or  movement  tha;  would  weaken  loyalty  to, 
or  make  for  the  lestructlon  or  impairment 
of,  our  constitutional  Union;  and  to  Incul- 
cate and  broadly  sustain  the  American  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government,  of  equal 
rights,  and  of  impartial  Justice  for  all. 
Sec.  4.  The  corixjration  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws;  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  Unlt?d  States  or  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  Its  property  and  the  regu- 
lation of  its  affair?; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  l)y  lease,  gift,  purchase, 
grants,  devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public 
body  or  agency  cr  any  private  corporation, 
association,  partnership,  firm,  or  individual 
and  to  hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  .he  corporation  any  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or 
convenient  for  attaining  the  objects  and 
carrying  Into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration, subject,  however,  to  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  of  any  State.  (A)  governing 
the  amount  or  kind  of  property  which  may 
be  held  by,  or  B)  otherwise  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  property  by,  a 
corporation  operating  In  such  State;  and 

(8)  to  transfe:-,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber,  and  o;herwlse  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property. 

Sec.  5  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corpKJratlon  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  this  Act,  be  determined 
tM  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration may  prcvlde.  Eligibility  for  mem- 
bership In  the  corporation  shall  be  women, 
who  are  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
and  other  loyal  v/omen,  who  have  not  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  national  con- 
vention thereof,  composed  of  such  officers 
and  elected  representatives  from  the  several 
States  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  rules 
and  regulations:  Provided,  That  the  form 
of  the  government  of  the  corp>oration  shall 
always  be  representative  of  the  membership 
at  large  and  shall  not  permit  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  control  thereof  In  the  hands  of 
a  limited  number  of  members  or  in  a  self- 
perpetuating  group  not  so  representative. 
The  meetings  of  the  national  convention 
may  be  held  In  any  State  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  Intervals  between 
the  national  convention  the  executive  offi- 
cers shall  be  the  governing  board  of  the  cor- 
poration and  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  general  pxjlkles.  program,  and  activities 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Up>on  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
membership  of  the  initial  executive  officers 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  corporation  described  In  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act,  or  such  of  them  as  may 
then  be  living  and  are  qualified  members  of 
said  executive  officers,  to  wit:  Mabel  R.  Gln- 
der,  Jessie  Johmston,  Irene  Randolph,  Bes- 


sie K.  Coughlln,  Ocle  M.  Tumey,  Mary  J.  Love, 
Laura  I.  Smith,  Ethel  Ferris  Hasenbuhler, 
and  Marie  Morgan. 

(c)  Thereafter,  the  council  of  administra- 
tion of  the  corporation  shaU  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  members  elected 
In  the  manner  and  for  the  term  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  national  president,  senior  vice  na- 
tional president,  Junior  vice  national  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer  (which  latter 
two  offices  may  be  held  by  one  person ) ,  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  constitution  and  bylaws.  The  officers  of 
the  corp>oratlon  shall  be  elected  in  such  man- 
ner and  for  such  terms  and  with  such  duties 
and  titles  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Springfield.  Illi- 
nois, but  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may 
be  conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  the  United 
States 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process,  notice,  or  demand  for  the  corpora- 
tion, and  service  of  such  process,  notice  or 
demand  required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be 
served  upon  the  corporation  may  be  served 
upon  such  agent.  The  corporation  shall 
file  with  the  Superintendent  of  Corpora- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  state- 
ment designating  the  initial  and  each  suc- 
cessor registered  agent  of  the  corporation 
immediately  following  any  such  designa- 
tion. As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "SuF>er- 
intendent  of  Corporations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"  means  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  agent  designated 
by  them  to  perform  the  functions  vested  by 
this  Act  In  the  Superintendent  of 
Corporations. 

Sec.  10.  (a).  No  part  of  the  Income  or 
assets  of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
of  its  members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them,  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution 
or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
jection, however,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  officers  of  the  corporation  or 
reimbursement  for  actual  necessary  expenses 
In  amounts  approved  by  the  council  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  the  officers.  Any  member  of  the  council 
of  administration,  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  corporation,  and 
any  officer  who  particip>ates  in  the  making 
of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for 
the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repay- 
ment thereof. 

Sec.  U.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  agents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

Sec  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

Sec.  14.  The  corpwratlon  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  national  convention.  All  books  and 
records  of  the  corporation  may  be  inspected 
by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable 
time. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  sttmdards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 


or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  Independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  corporation's 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  sources  and  application  of  funds, 
and  the  financial  results  of  any  trading, 
manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other  com- 
mercial-type endeavor  carried  on  by  the 
corporation,  together  with  the  independent 
auditor's  opinion  of  those  statements.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

Sec.  16.  Not  later  than  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  corpo- 
ration shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  Its 
activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  convention  cov- 
ering such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  not 
be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Sec  17.  The  corporation  and  its  subordi- 
nate corps  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  name,  the  National  Wom- 
en's Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  The  corporation  shall 
have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use.  or 
to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such  emblems, 
seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore  been 
used  by  the  Illinois  corporation  described  in 
section  18  and  the  right  to  which  may  be 
lawfully  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

Sec  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  uj)on  discharging 
or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the  payment 
and  discharge  of  all  the  liability  of  such 
corporation  and  upon  complying  with  all 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  applicable  there- 
to. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  any  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation  of  the  corporation,  its  assets 
shall  be  applied  and  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  AH  liabilities  and  obligations  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  paid,  satisfied,  and  dis- 
charged, or  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
therefor; 

(b)  Assets  held  by  the  corporation  upon 
condition  requiring  return,  transfer  or  con- 
veyance, which  condition  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  dissolution,  shall  be  returned,  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements; 

(c)  Assets  received  and  held  by  the  corpo- 
ration subject  to  limitations  permitting  their 
use  only  for  charitable,  religious,  eleemos- 
ynary, benevolent,  educational,  or  similar 
purposes,  but  not  held  upon  a  condition  re- 
quiring return,  transfer  or  conveyance  by 
reason  of  the  dissolution,  shall  be  transferred 
or  conveyed  to  one  or  more  domestic  or  for- 
eign corporations,  societies,  or  organizations, 
engaged  In  activities  of  a  charitable  reli- 
gious, eleemosynary,  benevolent,  educational, 
or  similar  purpose,  pursuant  to  a  plan  of 
distribution  adopted  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(d)   Other  assets,  if  any,  shall  be  distributed 
In   accordance   with   the    provisions    of    the 
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articles  of  IncorporMlon  or  the  bylaws  to 
the  extent  that  the  articles  of  incorporation 
or  bylaws  determine  the  distributive  rights  of 
members,  or  any  class  or  classes  of  members, 
or  provide  for  distribution  to  others; 

(e)  Any  remaining  assets  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  such  persons,  societies,  organizations 
or  domestic  or  foreign  corporations  engaged 
in  activities  not  for  profit,  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  a  plan  of  distribution  adopted  by  the 
council  of  administration  of  the  corporation 
in  compliance  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal, 
State,  and  District  of  Columbia  laws  ap- 
plicable  thereto. 

Sec.  20.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6967)  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  of  certain  nonprofit  cor- 
porations in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2965)  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  NAVY  TO  ADMIT  CERTAIN 
CITIZENS  OF  BELGIUM  TO  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  175)  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive 
for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  two  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  per- 
mit, within  eighteen  months  after  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution,  two  per- 
sons, citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium,  to  be  admitted  for  instruction 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland;  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  expense  on  ac- 
count of  such  instruction. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  such 
persons  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  in- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  discharge, 
dismissal,  and  graduation,  as  midshipmen 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  States;  but  they 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any 
office  or  position  in  the  United  States  Navy 
by  reason  of  their  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  t>e  construed  to  subject  such  persons  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6959  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  ADMIT  CITI- 
ZEN OF  THAILAND  TO  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  129)  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
admit  a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
land to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enartment  of  tliis  Joint 
resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
is  authorized  to  admit  Prabaddh  Riddhagnl, 
a  citizen  and  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand,  to  tlie  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in- 
struction at  such  Academy  if  the  Secretary 
find  the  said  Prabaddh  Riddhac^ni  to  be 
mentally  and  physically  qualified;,  but  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
expense  on  account  of  such  instruction. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  the 
said  Prabaddh  Riddhagni  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  instructii.in  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  re.=olution,  agree  to  be 
subject  to  tlie  same  rules  and  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismiFsal,  and  grad- 
uation, as  cadets  at  the  United  States  Air 
P^orce  Academy  appointed  from  the  United 
States:  but  the  said  Prabaddh  Riddhagni 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any 
office  or  petition  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  by  reason  of  his  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  subject  the  said  Pra- 
baddh Riddhagni  to  the  provl.cions  of  sec- 
tion 9348  of  title  10  cf  the  United  States 
Code. 


LOAN    OP    ARMED    FORCES    EQUIP- 
MENT     TO     BOY      SCOUTS      OF 
AMERICA  FOR   1963   WORLD  JAM- 
BOREE IN  GREECE 

The  bill  (H.R.  9752*  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World  Jamboree  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  be  held  in  Greece  in  19G3,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  2719. 
Calendar  No.  1325,  be  indefinitely  poRt- 
poned,  it  being  identical  with  H.R.  9752, 
Calendar  No.  1324,  just  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2719  will  be  indeli- 
nitely  postponed. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8355)  to  authorize  exec- 
utive agencies  to  grant  easements  in, 
over,  or  upon  real  property  of  the  United 
States  under  the  control  of  such  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CUSTOMS 
AND  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  bill  (S.  2806)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  better  facili- 
ties for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs 
and  immigration  laws,"  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  expended  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiiacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  theXJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  26,  1930.  as  amended  (19  U.S  C. 
C8),  i.s  further  amended  by  amending  the 
proviso  to  read  as  foUcws:  "Provided.  That 
tiie  total  amount  wliich  may  be  so  expended 
for  any  one  project,  including  the  site,  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000.  and  that  where  the 
project  is  for  the  Joint  use  of  the  customs 
service  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  tlie  combined  cost  of  the 
project.  Including  the  site,  sliall  be  cliarged 
to   the  two  appr  .'priations  concerned." 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3099  >  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  'S.  3123  >  to  provide  an  office 
building  for  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pas.3cd  over. 


FURNISHING  OF  COURT  QUARTERS 
WHERE  REGULAR  TERMS  OF 
COURT  ARE  AUTHORIZED 

The  Senate  pr(x:cedcd  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3156  >  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  regard 
to  furnishing  court  quarters  and  accom- 
modations at  places  where  regular  terms 
of  court  are  authorized  to  be  held,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  with  an  amendment;  on  page 
2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "authorized",  to 
insert  "by  law",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatucs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
142  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  l3 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
.section  the  following:  "The  foregoing  re- 
strictions shall  not,  however,  preclude  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  from  pro- 
viding such  court  quarters  and  accommoda- 
tions as  the  Administrator  determines  can 
appropriately  be  made  available  at  places 
where  regular  terms  of  court  are  authorized 
by  law  to  be  held,  but  only  if  such  court 
quarters  and  accommodations  have  been  ap- 
proved as  necessary  by  the  Judicial  council 
of  the  appropriate  circuit." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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SITES   FOR    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS   IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3157)  1x)  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  tlie  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  limiting  the  area  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  which  sites  for  public 
buildings  may  be  acquired,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  after 
line  5,  to  inser:  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  8ubse<:tions  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  481;  40  If.S.C.  607  (b)  and  (c)  )  are 
hereby  redesignated  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively,  of  such  section. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coigress  asembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  8  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  19  59  (73  Stat.  481,  40  UJB.C. 
607(a))    Is  hereby  rejjealed. 

See.  2.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Btat.  481:  40  I'JB.C.  607  (b)  and  (c)  )  are 
hereby  redesigcated  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively,  of  such  section. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  residing,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOINT   RESOLUTION  AND  BILL 
P.\SSED  OVER 

The  joint  i-esolution  (S.J.  Res.  137) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alaiska, 
to  undertake  studies  and  surveys  rela- 
tive to  a  highway  construction  program 
for  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
not  calendar  business.  I  ask  that  it  be 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


rMI*ROVEMENT  OF  LAND  TENURE 
PATTERNS  OF  FORT  BELKNAP 
RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1316)  to  improve  the  land  ten- 
ure patterns  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Res- 
ervation, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "Indian",  to  strike  out 
"Community  Council"  and  insert  "com- 
munity"; in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"authorized",  to  insert  "subject  to  the 


provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
community";  in  lin^  10,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "the  community"  and 
insert  "the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  com- 
munity", and  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10,  to  strike  out  "trust  for  the 
individuals  concerned  and  the  instru- 
ments of  conveyance  shall  be  construed 
to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
trust  patent  issued  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat. 
388).  as  amended  and  supplemented." 
and  insert  "trust  for  the  individuals  con- 
cerned and  such  lands  shall  have  the 
same  status  as  other  trust  lands  held  by 
individual  Indians  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation.  The  title  to  lands  con- 
veyed to  the  community  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  com- 
munity."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  land  tentire 
patterns  on  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation  of 
the  State  of  Montana  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  community  and 
the  Individual  members  thereof,  the  Port 
Belknap  Indian  community,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  community,  to  (1)  sell 
and  convey  to  individual  members  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  community  any  tribal 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  such  reser- 
vation; and  (2)  exchange  any  tribal  lands 
or  Interests  therein  within  such  reservation 
for  other  lands  or  interests  therein  situated 
within  the  reservation  in  which  any  interest 
is  now  or  hereafter  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  an  Indian,  or  is  now  or  hereafter 
owned  by  an  Indian  subject  to  restrictions 
against  alienation  or  taxation. 

Sec.  2.  The  title  to  lands  conveyed  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  community  shall  be 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Individuals  concerned  and  such  lands  shall 
have  the  same  status  as  other  trust  lands 
held  by  individual  Indians  on  the  Port  Belk- 
nap Reservation.  The  title  to  lands  con- 
veyed to  the  community  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  community. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  execute  such  Instruments  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  convey  titles 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  he  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CORRECTION  OF  DESCRIPTIONS  OP 
CERTAIN  LAND  HELD  IN  TRUST 

The  bill  (S.  2696)  to  correct  certain 
land  descriptions  in  the  act  entitled,  "An 
act  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa 
Ana,  Zia,  Jemez,  San  Felipe,  Santa  Do- 
mingo, Cochiti,  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefonso 
certain  public  domain  lands"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  resid  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  In  trust  for 
the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Zla,  Jemez,  San 


Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochltl,  Isleta,  and 
San  Ildefonso  certain  public  domain  lands", 
approved  September  14.  1961  (75  Stat.  500), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Township  8  north,  range  2  east: 
"Section  4,  lots  1.  2,  3.  4,  13,  14,  15,  and  16, 
south  half  north  half; 

"Section  6,  lots  1,  2,  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
northeast  quarter  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Township  8  north,  range  1  east: 
"Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14,  15,  and  16, 
south  half  north  half; 

"Section  6,  lots  1,  2,  12.  13.  14,  and  15, 
northeast  quarter,  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter " 


LAND  HELD  IN  TRUST  BY  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  PRAIRIE  BAND  OF 
POTAWATOMI  INDIANS  IN  KAN- 
SAS 

The  bill  (S.  2893)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain land  of  the  United  States  is  held 
by  the  United  States  .n  trust  for  the 
Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  in 
Kansas  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  following  described  land,  ».nd 
Improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  in 
Kansas:  Southeast  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter northeast  quarter  section  21,  township  8 
south,  range  15  east,  sixth  principal  merid- 
ian, Kansas,  containing  10  acres,  more  or 
less. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
LANDS  TO  LITTLE  FLOWER  MIS- 
SION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2895)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Lit- 
tle Flower  Mission  of  the  St.  Cloud  Dio- 
cese, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
4,  after  the  word  "is",  to  strike  out  "here" 
and  insert  "hereby",  and  on  page  2,  line 
4,  after  "rights-of-way",  to  insert  "The 
conveyance  shall  provide  that  title  to  the 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Mirmesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
when  it  is  no  longer  used  for  religious 
purposes.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  Saint  Cloud  Diocese,  without 
the  payment  of  any  consideration,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
In  and  to  the  following  described  land  lo- 
cated on  the  MUle  Lacs  Indian  Reservation : 
Lot  7,  section  28,  township  43  north,  range 
27  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Minne- 
sota, containing  4.78  acres,  more  or  less, 
subject  to  the  road  right-of-way  for  Minne- 
sota Trunk  Highway  Numbered  169,  and  all 
other  valid  existing  rights-of-way.  The 
conveyance   shall   provide  that   title  to   the 
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land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  when 
It  Is  no  longer  used  for  religious  purposes. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1605)  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  delegate 
its  functions  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.   ENGLE.     Over   by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ADDITIONAL  PROVISION  FOR  IRRI- 
GATION BLOCKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2179)  to  amend  section  9(d>(l) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939, 
to  make  additional  provision  for  irriga- 
tion blocks,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  15,  af- 
ter the  word  "limits",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further,  That,  when  the 
Secretary  shall  have  deferred  the  pay- 
ment of  all  or  any  part  of  any  install- 
ments of  construction  charges  under  any 
repayment  contract  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1959 
'73  Stat.  5841,  he  may,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  due  date  prescribed  for  the  first 
installment  not  reduced  by  such  defer- 
ment, and  by  agreement  with  the  con- 
tracting organization,  terminate  the 
supplemental  contract  by  which  such  de- 
ferment was  effected,  credit  the  con- 
struction payments  made,  and  exercise 
the  authority  granted  in  this  section.", 
and  in  line  25,  after  "Sec.  3.",  to  strike 
out  "Where  the  Secretary  shall  have 
deferred  the  payment  of  all  or  any  part 
of  any  installments  of  construction 
charges  under  any  repayment  contract 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  Act  of 
September  21.  1959  (73  Stat.  584),  he 
may,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  due  date 
prescribed  for  the  initial  installment  un- 
der the  contract  prior  to  such  deferment 
and  by  agreement  with  the  contracting 
organization,  cancel  and  make  void  the 
supplemental  contract  by  which  such 
deferment  was  effected  and  exercise  the 
authority  granted  in  this  Act."  and,  in 
lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "In  any  repayment 
contract  which  provides  for  payment  of 
construction  charges  by  single  annual 
installments,  the  Secretary  may  by 
agreement  with  the  contracting  organ- 
ization amend  such  contract  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  such  annual  install- 
ments in  two  parts  on  such  dates  in  the 
calendar  year  as  may  best  enable  the 
contracting  organization  to  meet  its  pay- 
ments."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  after 
the  execution  of  a  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  9(d)(1)  of  the  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187; 
43  U.S.C.  485),  and  prior  to  the  conunence- 
nient  of  the  development  period  provided 
thereunder,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 


hereby  authorized  to  amend  such  contract 
to  provide  for  irrigation  blocks,  or  if  such 
are  already  provided,  to  add  to  or  modify 
such  irrigation  blocks,  as  he  shall  deem 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  9(d)(1)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  said  section  and  by  adding  the 
following:  ■■  Provided  further,  That  when  the 
Secretary,  by  contract  or  by  notice  given 
thereunder,  shall  have  fi.xed  a  development 
period  of  less  than  ten  years,  and  at  any 
time  thereafter  but  before  commencement 
of  the  repayment  period  conditions  arise 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
would  have  Justified  the  fixing  of  a  longer 
period,  he  may  amend  sucli  contract  or 
notice  to  extend  such  development  period  to 
a  date  not  to  exceed  ten  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  in  a  case  where  no  develop- 
ment period  was  provltied.  he  may  amend 
such  contract  within  the  same  limits:  Pro- 
vided further.  Tliat  when  the  Secretary  shall 
have  deferred  the  payments  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  installments  of  construction 
charges  under  any  repayment  contract  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  cf  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1959  (73  suit.  584).  he  may,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  due  date  prescribed  for 
the  first  installment  not  reduced  by  such 
deferment,  and  by  agreement  with  the  con- 
tracting organization,  terminate  the  supple- 
mental contract  by  whlcli  such  deferment 
was  effected,  credit  the  construction  pay- 
ments made,  and  exorcise  the  authority 
granted  in  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  In  any  repayment  contract  which 
provides  for  payment  of  construction  charges 
by  single  annual  instiillments,  the  Secretary 
may  by  agreement  with  the  contracting  or- 
ganization nmend  such  contract  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  such  annual  Installments 
in  two  parts  on  such  dates  in  the  calendar 
year  as  may  best  enable  the  contracting 
org.inizaticn  to  meet  if;  payments. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  v.-as  ort^cred  to  be  enqrnssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tl:ird  time, 
and  pa5.sed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    BURLEY    IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT  CONTRACT 

The  bill  iS.  2665)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an 
amendatory  contract  with  the  Burley 
Irrigation  District,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Pi-e.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1416,  H.R.  9647,  an  identical  Hou.se  bill, 
but  with  a  technical  amendment  to  cor- 
rect a  clerical  error,  which  I  shall  offf^r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  House 
bill  9647  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9647)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  an  amendatory 
contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  con.sideration  of  the 
House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  15,  after  the  word  "are",  it  is  pro- 


posed to  strike  out  "designed"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "defined".   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.s.'jcd. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2665  be  in- 
defirntely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  ADMITTING 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  INTO 
THE   UNION 

The  bill  iH.R.  8030'  to  amend  the  act 
admitting  the  State  of  Washington  into 
tb.c  Union  in  order  to  authorize  the  use 
of  funds  from  the  disposition  of  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  State  char- 
itable, educational,  penal,  or  reformatory 
institutions,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  Uie  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  TO  WHITMAN 
MISSION    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL 

SITE 

The  bill  'H.R.  9805 1  to  change  the 
name  of  Whitman  National  Monument 
to  Whitman  Mission  National  Historical 
Site,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  CER- 
TAIN PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  IDAHO 

The  bill  <S.  1485)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain 
public  lands  in  Idaho,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9097, 
an  identical  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
Senate  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  that  bill.  Does 
the  Senator  so  move? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  identical   bill,   H.R.   9097. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California ?  The  Chair  hears  none ; 
and.  without  objection,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H  R.  9097. 


* 


The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9097)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands  In 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9097)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1485  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  COUNTIES 
WITHIN  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSOURI 

The  bill  (S.  2270)  to  amend  section 
105  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  transfer  certain  counties  from  the 
western  division  of  the  western  district 
of  Mi-ssouri  to  the  St.  Jo.seph  division 
of  such  district,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoufC 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  105(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  western  division  comprLses  the 
counties  of  Bates,  Carroll.  Cass,  Clay,  Henry. 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Ray,  Saint 
Clair,  and  Saline. 

"Court  for  the  western  division  shall  be 
held  at  Kansas  City." 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  105(b)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Saint  Joseph  division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Andrew,  Atchison,  Buchanan, 
Caldwell,  Clinton,  Daviess.  De  Kalb.  Gentry. 
Grundy,  Harrison,  Holt,  Livingston,  Mercer, 
Nodaway,  Platte,  Putnam.  Sullivan,  and 
Worth. 

"Court  for  the  Saint  Joseph  division  shall 
be  held  at  Saint  Joseph." 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN  &  SCOTT  CORP. 

The  bill  (S.  2572)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasiu"y  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Merritt-Chapman  and  Scott  (Corporation,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  sum  of  $192,500.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  the  said  Merritt- 
Chapman  and  Scott  Corporation  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  damages 
sustained  by  such  corporation  when,  on 
August  5,  1959,  a  federally  owned  aircraft 
assigned  to  the  128th  Fighter  Group  of  Wis- 
consin Air  National  Guard,  General  Mitchell 
Field,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  crashed  Into  a 
barge  owned  by  the  said  Merritt-Chapman 
and  Scott  Corporation  while  such  barge  was 
anchored  In  Milwaukee  Harbor,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin:   Provided,   That   no  part  of  the 


amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY - 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LOST  COLONY  AND  BIRTH  OF  VIR- 
GINIA DARE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  438)  to  provide  for  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress at  ceremonies  celebrating  the  375th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Lost 
Colony  and  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare, 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 


CANCER  PROGRESS  YEAR 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  576)  to 
designate  calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer 
Progress  Year,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  CASTINGS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149) 
authorizing  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  to  designate  the  week  of  May  6, 
1962.  as  International  Castings  Week, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

R.solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cor.gress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  6,  1962.  as  "Interna- 
tional Castings  Week"  In  recognition  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  International  Foundry  Con- 
gress and  Its  theme  of  "Castings  Technology 
for  World  Progress". 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


INCORPORATION    OP    SEA    CADETS 
OF  AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1308)  to  incorporate  the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  to  strike  out: 

TITLE    I    INCORPORATIOW 

Incorporators 

Skc.  101.  The  following  persons;  John  J. 
Bergen,  William  J.  Catlett.  Junior,  Morgan 
Fitch,  George  Hallis,  and  W.  Royce  Powell; 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "That 
the  following  named  persons:  John  J. 
Bergen.  William  J.  Catlett.  Junior,  Mor- 
gan Fitch.  George  Halas,  John  S.  Leahy, 
Junior,  and  J.  PauU  Marshall;";  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  "hereby",  to  strike  out 
"incorporated"  and  insert  "created";  on 
page  2,  line  3,  after  "corporation")",  to 
insert  "and  by  such  name  shall  be  known 
and  have  F>erpetual  succession  and  the 
powers,     limitations,     and     restrictions 


herein  contained";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "102"  to  "2";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "103"  to  "3";  in  the  same  Ime. 
after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 101,"  and  insert  "the  first  section."; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "104  '  to  "4"; 
on  page  4,  at  the  begirming  of  line  8,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "105" 
to  "5";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "106" 
to  "6";  on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of 
Ime  4,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "107"  to  "7";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "117"  and 
insert  "17":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  v.ord  "this",  to  strike  out  "title" 
and  insert  "Act";  in  line  11,  after  the 
name  "Fitoh",  to  strike  out  "George 
Hallis.  and  W.  Royce  Powell"  and  iiisert 
"George  Halas,  John  S.  Leahy,  Junior, 
and  J.  Paull  Marshall";  on  page  6.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "108"  to  "8";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  15,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "109"  to  "9";  on  page 
7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  change 
tiie  section  number  from  "110"  to  "10"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "111"  to  "11"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "112"  to  "12";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "113"  to  "13";  on 
page  8,  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  an  Independent 
certified  public  accountant  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  applicable 
to  commercial  corporate  transactions.  The 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitfite  the  audit  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
atidit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cxistodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Annual  audits  shall  be  made 
by  an  Independent  licensed  or  certified  public 
accountant  or  a  firm  of  Independent  licensed 
or  certified  public  accountants.  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards. 
The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corporation 
are  normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
In  use  by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persona  conducting  the 
audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persona. 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "115" 
to  "15";  on  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "116"  to  "16";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "117"  to  "17";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  18,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "118"  to  "18";  at  the  begiiming  of 
line  24.  to  change  the  section  number 
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from  "119"  to  "19";  and  at  the  top  of 
page  11,  to  strike  out: 

TITLE  II — RELATIONSHIP  TO   UNITED   STATES 
NAVY 

FunctiOTis  of  Secretary  of  Navy 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
shall  be  established  as  a  volunteer  civilian 
auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Navy.  To 
assist  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  objectives  as  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized,  to  the  ex- 
tent and  under  such  conditions  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe — 

( 1 )  provide  active  practical  training  for 
the  sea  cadet  divisions  of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  at  naval  stations  and  on  board  ships; 

(2)  to  transport  sea  cadeta  to  and  from 
svich  slatloiis  or  ships  wid  furnish  them  »ub- 
aiatenc*  while  tn  route  or.  Inatpad  of  trans- 
p^^riAUon  «vnd  subdlatenc*.  pwy  them  a  trav?! 
»nowwic«  of  5  c«uta  a  mil*  by  th»  »hort<>»i 
uavmlly  trA\Tl»d  rmil*  friMn  the  plac<^  frrw 
which  they  »re  ftutht>r»»e<l  to  proceed  and 
return,  and  p«y  t^ie  «U>ow*nc«  for  the  net  urn 
trip  in  AdvMice: 

( 3 )  furnish  sul>slstence  to  sea  cadeta  while 
on  board  naval  stations  or  ships  for  training: 

(4)  furnish  medical  attendance  and  sup- 
plies to  sea  cadets,  and  admit  them  to  mili- 
tary hospitals: 

(5)  use  members  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps,  and  such  property  of  the  United 
States  as  he  considers  necessary,  for  the 
training  of  the  sea  cadets:  and 

( 6 )  issue  appropriate  regulations  govern- 
ing the  administration  and  currlculums  of 
the  active  training  program  of  the  sea  cadet 
divisions. 

(bi  Active  training  provided  for  any  sea 
cadet  may  not  exceed  a  period  of  nine  weeks 
in  any  calendar  year. 

(c)  Under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may»— 

( 1 )  issue  uniforms  to  the  sea  cadet  divi- 
sions except  that  he  may  pay  commutation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  him  annually  instead  of 
uniforms: 

(2)  provide  means  of  transportation, 
training  equipment,  arms,  ammunition, 
supplies,  and  Incentive  awards  and  training 
grants: 

(3>  assign  active  duty  personnel  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  as  a  collateral  duty, 
to  assist  in  the  Instruction  and  training  of 
sea  cadet  divisions: 

(4)  appoint  as  officers  of  the  sea  cadet 
divisions  volunteer  retired  members  of  the 
naval  service,  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  and  others  who  are  qualified  and 
volunteer:  and 

(5)  in  conjunction  with  the  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps,  prescribe  uniforms  and  insignia 
for  the  sea  cadet  divisions  and  Issue  regu- 
lations governing  their  organization,  ad- 
ministration, Instruction  and  training  in 
coordination  with  the  administration  officer 
of  the  corporation. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    CORPORATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
envimerated  in  section  201,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  will  take  Into  account  the  known 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  corporation 
established  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  treating 
the  latter  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  existing  laws  and  regulations  as  a  part- 
ner In  the  common  enterprise.  The  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  support  and  public  recogni- 
tion shall  be  adhered  to  in  connection  with 
all  external  relationships  pertaining  to  the 
naval  sea  cadet  movement. 

(b)  The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  spon- 
sorship of  sea  cadet  divisions  of  the  Naval 
Sea    Cadet    Corps.     In    Instances   where    the 


Naval  League  is  unable  to  sponsor  a  particu- 
lar division,  such  sponsorship  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be 
passed  to  others.  Warrants  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  sea  cadet  divisions  shall 
be  Issued  by  commandan':s  of  naval  districts 
to  and  in  the  name  of  the  sponsoring 
organization. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
following  named  persons:  John  J  Bergen, 
William  J.  Catlett,  Junior,  Morg.in  Fitch, 
George  Hulas,  John  S.  Leahy,  Junior,  and  J 
Paull  Marshall;  members  of  the  Navy  League 
National  Sea  Cadet  Committee  and  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  createtl 
and  declared  to  be  a  Uxiy  corpor.Ue  by  the 
name  of  the  Naval  Se,\  C.vdet  Corps  (her..'in- 
rtfter  referred  to  ws  the  -corporation" >  and 
hy  »v»oh  natne  ahall  be  known  ai\tJ  have  per- 
prtUi^l  »uc\>e.vil«>n  wnd  tht^  }>nver*,  limwo- 
tlvMUi.  and  rvstrlotlvM»s  herein  (.•^>nt;Une<1 

ocjKTTS  ANo  TtitrosRs  or  rur  «x>rP<>i«ArtoN 
Srr  2  The  object*  and  the  purp>vsos  of 
the  corp<iraHon  .'^h.'xll  lie,  through  oru.uu?.*- 
tlon  and  coopor.xtlon  with  the  Departimuit 
of  tlie  Navy,  to  encourage  and  aid  American 
boys  to  develop  an  Interest  and  skill  In  basic 
se.-imanshlp  and  In  Us  naval  ad.tplatlons, 
to  train  them  In  se.igoing  skills  and  to  teach 
them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reli.mce,  .^nd 
kindred  virtues. 

COMPLETION   OF   ORGANISATION 

Sfc.  3.  The  persons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion, their  associates  and  successors  are 
hereby  authorised  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of 
officers,  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
bylaws,  the  promulgation  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions that  may  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  corpora- 
tion, and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpo.scs. 

CORPORATE     POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  have  succession  by  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  JurLsdlc- 
tion: 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal: 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of 
the  corporation  may  require: 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  :o  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  private  corpo- 
ration, association,  partnership,  firm  or  in- 
dividual and  to  hold  any  property,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient 
for  attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law 
of  any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or 
kind  of  property  which  may  be  held  by  or 
(B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  property  by,  a  corporation  op- 
erating in  such  State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property;  and 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case 
to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  laws. 


PRINCIPAL     OFFICE.     SCOPE    OF     ACTIVmES;     DIS- 
TRICT   OF     COLUMBIA     AGENT 

Sec.  5.  (a I  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
later  determined  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(bi  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to 
or  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to 
the  business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corpo- 
ration 

MCMBKRHHll* 

Pif  e  Kli»?ibUity  for  member»hip  In  the 
nai>vir«»tion  nml  the  rl|:ht{«,  priMlrnes.  niut 
v'.<\v;t:n.>tlv>n  v4  olrt«»e!«  tvf  mrinbert  ahnU, 
rxcrpt  i»»  pr\>vUted  In  thl»  title.  l>e  detrr- 
nui;«Ht  .•»!«  the  <^^n!^tltu^lon  and  byhiw»  of 
\hc  o>  r!>^r;Ulvln  may  prx>vlde 

BOARD  or  DlarrTOICS     Cx^MPiVSITION. 

HrsPoNstBtLmrs 

Skc  7  lai  Uj)on  tJie  enactmetit  of  Uils 
title  the  membership  of  the  Initial  board 
of  directors  of  the  c<)rporatlon  shall  consltt 
of  the  present  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  of  America, 
the  coriKjratlon  described  in  section  17  of 
this  Act,  or  such  of  them  as  may  then  be 
living  and  are  qualified  members  of  said 
board  of  directors,  to  wit:  John  J.  Bergen, 
William  J.  Catlett.  Junior.  Morgan  Fitch, 
George  Hahis,  John  S.  Leahy,  Junior,  and 
J.  Paull  Marshall. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  num- 
ber (  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than 
fifteen),  shall  be  selected  In  such  manner 
( Including  the  filling  of  vacancies  i .  and  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corpt)ratlon,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  Keneral  policies 
and  program  of  the  corporation  and  for  the 
control  of  all  funds  of  the  corporation. 

officers;   election  and  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Sec.  8.(ai  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents (as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation ) ,  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  provided  in  the  constltti- 
tlon  and   bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  In  such  manner  and  for  such 
terms  and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation. 

USE  or  income:  loans  to  officers,  direc- 
tors, OR  employees 

Sec  9.  (ai  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corjxiration  shall  inure  to  any 
of  Its  members,  directors,  or  officers  as  .^uch, 
or  be  dL-^trlbutable  to  any  of  them  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dis- 
solution or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  compen.satlon  to 
officers  of  the  corporation  In  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  bo.nrd  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  In  the  making  of 
such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally   liable    to   the   corporation   for   the 
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amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOUTICAL     NATUEK     OF     CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  ofQce. 

LIABILITY     FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  8coi>e  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBrnON    AGAINST    ISSUANCI    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT     or     DTVXDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS     AND    RSCOROS:     INSTBCTION 

Ssc.  IS.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  coa>|Uet«  books  and  recor<ls  of  acoouiit 
and  shiU)  keep  minutes  of  the  proc««<}lnst 
<,vf  lu  members.  U^iml  i4  director*,  and  cont* 
mtttee*  hsvtui  iu\y  authvvUy  u&d«r  th* 
board  of  directors,  and  tt  sliall  ftl»o  keep  at 
Its  principal  office  a  record  of  Uie  names  and 
addresses  of  Its  member*  entitled  to  vot*. 
All  l>ooks  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
b«  inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  Totc. 
or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDR    OP     FINANCIAL     TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Annual  audits  shall  be  made 
by  an  Independent  licensed  or  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  or  a  firm  of  independent  li- 
censed or  certified  public  accountants,  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  t>e  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  fifforded  to  such  person  or 
persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  nhe  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis, 
(4)  Income  and  expense,  and  (5)  sources 
and  application  of  funds.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  :JISSOLUTION   OR  LIQUIDATTON 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporatic  n  shall  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  dlrecton;  of  the  corporation  and  In 
compliance  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corpc  ration  and  all  Federal  and 
State  laws  applicuble  thereto. 

EXCLUSrVK    RIGHT    TO    NAME.    EMBLEM,    SEALS, 
A  ND     BADGES 

Sec.  16.  The  CDrporatlon  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  name  "Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps"  and  to  have  and  to  use. 
In  carrying  out  its  purposes,  distinctive  in- 
signia, emblems  and  badges,  descriptive  or 
designating  inar)-.s,  and  words  or  phrases, 
as  may  be  required  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
functions.  No  powers  or  privileges  hereby 
granted  shall,  however,  interfere  or  conflict 
with  established  or  vested  rights. 

TRANSFER     OF     ASSETS 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  of  America,  a 


corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  upon  discharging  or 
satisfactorily  providing  for  the  pajinent  and 
discharge  of  all  of  the  liability  of  such  cor- 
poration and  upon  complying  with  all  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington  applicable 
thereto. 

ANNUAL     REPORT 

Sec,  18.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  con- 
cerning Its  proceedings  and  activities  for  the 
preceding  calendar  years.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  communicate  to  Congress  the 
whole  of  such  reports,  or  such  portion  there- 
of as  he  shall  see  fit. 

RESERVATION     OF    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 

CHArrsR 

Sfp.  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
pea)  this  title  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  Amendments  vert  screed  to. 

The  bin  wit«  ordeiTd  to  be  engrossed 
for  R  third  reftdln?.  re»d  the  third  lime, 
ftnd  pa.ssed. 


JOEY  KIM  PURDY 

The  bin  (S.  1526)  for  the  relief  of  Joey 
Kim  P»rdy  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)(27)(A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Joey  Kim  Purdy  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Ralph  B.  ,Purdy,  Junior,  and  Julia 
Purdy,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Joey  Kim  Purdy  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


MRS.    GEOHAR  OGASSIAN 

The  bill  (S.  1889)  for  the  relief  of  Mis. 
Greohar  Ogassian  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  pajTnent  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  cjuota  is  available. 


ELVIRA  CICCOTELU 

The  bill  (S.  2247)  for  the  relief  of  El- 
vira Ciccotelll  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding '  the  provision  of  section 
212(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Elvira  Ciccotelll  may  be  is- 
sued a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions    of    that   Act:    Promded,    Tliat    a 


suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
said  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TIO  SIEN  TJIONG 


The  bill  (S.  2309)  for  the  relief  of  Tio 
Sien  Tjiong  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatuea  of  the  Vnittd  St*te»  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  In^mlgraUon  and  N**- 
tlonallty  Act.  Tlo  Sien  TJtot^f  lA-lOSM^tXil) 
alkali  be  heid  and  eonotdared  to  haw  been 
lawfully  Mdinttted  to  the  United  StatM  for 
permaueitt  reaidence  aa  of  January  S.  t&f4. 


RONALD  WHITINO 

The  bill  (S.  24^3)  for  the  relief  of 
Ronald  Whiting  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read    the   third    time,   and    passed,    as 

follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Ronald  Whiting  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  def>o8ited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And 
provided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


MICHAEL  NAJEEB  METRY 

The  bill  (S.  2565)  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Najeeb  Metry  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

as  follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Michael  Najeeb  Metry.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Metry,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vidcd.  That  the  natural  parents  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act. 


CONSTANTINA  CARAISCOU 

The  bill  (S.  2574)  for  the  relief  of 
Constantina  Caraiscou  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  a.s 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  sections   101(a)  (27)  (A)    and 
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205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Constantlna  Caraiscou. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
viral-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Caras,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pto- 
vided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Constantlna  Caraiscou  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


ALEXANDRA  CALLAS 

The  bill  (S.  2586)  for  the  relief  of 
Alexandra  Callas  w£is  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows ; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  lOKal  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Alexandra  Callas,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Callas,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  Alexandra  Callas  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration   and   Nationality   Act. 


HAMBURG  TANG 

The  bill  (S.  2649)  for  the  relief  of 
Hamburg  Tang  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  provisions  of  sections  201(a).  202 
(a)(5),  and  202(b)(4)  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  Hamburg  Tang,  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
245(b)  of  the  said  Act,  a  record  of  lawful 
admission  may  be  created  as  of  February 
11,  1950.  the  date  on  which  Hamburg  Tang 
was  first  admitted  to  the  United  States. 


CHAO  YAO  KOH 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1074)  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Chao  Yao  Koh  shall  je 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  5.  1952.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  head  tax  and  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


a  colon  and  "And  provided  further,  That 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asi^embled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Ni-Monality  Act.  Chiara  Palumbo  Vaclrca 
may  be  Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
ground:?  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thl.5  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CHIARA  PALUMBO   VACIRCA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1568 »  for  the  relief  of  Chiara 
Palumbo  Vacirca,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  11.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert 


MRS.   ANTONIA  A.  ZACCARIA 
EPIFANI 

The  Senate  prococded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1739)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonia  A.  Zaccaria  Epifani.  which  had 
been  ref>orted  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in 
line  10,  after  "1953",  to  insert  a  comma 
and  "and  the  provisions  of  section  24' a  > 
(7 1  of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1961 
(Stat.  657 >,  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
this  case";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  fif  certain 
relatives  of  United  States  citizens  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens",  approved  September 
22,  1959  (73  Stat.  644),  Mrs.  Antonla  A 
Zaccaria  Epifani  shall  be  held  and  con.sldered 
to  be  an  alien  registered  on  a  consular  wait- 
ing list  pursuant  to  section  203(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  under  a 
priority  date  earlier  than  December  31,  1953, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  24(a)  (7)  of  the 
Act  of  September  26,  1961  (Stat.  657),  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

.  i 

ASSUNTA  BIANCHI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1882)  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Bianchi,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

"^  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Assunta 
Bianchi,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  A.  Lange,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  mother 
of  Assunta  Bianchi  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANNA  MARIE  ERDELYI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1999)  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Marie 
Erdelyi,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Anna  Marie 
Erdelyi,  the  fiancee  of  Sergeant  Clinton  G 
Dubey.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  tem- 
[xjrivry  visitor  for  a  period  of  three  months: 
Provided,  That  the  administrative  authori- 
ties fine  that  the  said  Anna  Marie  Erdelyi  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide 
intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
•Sergeant  Clinton  G.  Dubey  and  that  she  is 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  immi- 
gration laws,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
sections  212(a)(9)  and  212(a)  (12)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  said  Anna  Marie  Erdelyi: 
Provided  further.  That  these  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  event 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
st)ns  does  not  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Anna  Marie  Erde- 
lyi, she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  m.irrlage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons shall  occur  within  three  months  aft«r 
the  entry  of  the  said  Anna  Marie  Erdelyi,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
U)  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Anna  Marie  Erde- 
lyi as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by  her  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The. bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WOJCIECH  ANTONI  DROGOSZEWSKI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  fS.  24461  for  the  relief  of  Wojciech 
Antoni  Drogoszewski,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "States",  to  strike  out 
the  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Wojciech  An- 
toni Drogoszewski  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  Wojciech  Antoni  Drogoszewski, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Antoni  Drogoszew- 
ski. a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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FONG  YEE  HIN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2555)  for  the  relief  of  Fong  Yee 
Hin,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"fee",  to  insert  "and  head  tax";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Fong  Yee  Hin  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  July  25,  1940,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  and  head  tax.  Upon 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


LEE  HWA  SUN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2607)  for  the  rehef  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Mathews,"  and  insert  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Matthews,  Junior,";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Lee  Hwa  Sun,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Matthews, 
Junior,  citizen:?  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Lee  Hwa  Sun  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MICHELINA  LANNI 

The  Senat<;  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2622)  for  the  relief  of  Michelina 
Larml,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  11.  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"And  provided  further,  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Michelina  Lannl  may  be  Is- 
sued an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  she 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That 


this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further.  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  imdertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN  AXEL  ARVIDSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2679)  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvidson  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "Act."  to  insert  "or  the  Act  of 
July  9.  1918,  or  the  decree  of  the  Henne- 
pin County  District  Court,  Minneapolis, 
Minnestoa.  dated  March  15,  1919,";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  315  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or  the 
Act  of  July  9,  1918,  or  the  decree  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  District  Court,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  dated  March  15,  1919,  John  Axel 
Arvidson  shall  be  held  and  considered  eligible 
to  be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  provided  he  is  otherwise  qualified  in 
accordance  with  the  general  requirements  as 
to  residence,  good  moral  character,  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  disposition  to  the  good  order  and  happi- 
ness of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  said  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ERNST  FRAENKEL  AND  HIS  WIPE. 
HANNA  FRAENKEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  2709)  for  the  rehef  of  Ernst 
Fraenkel  and  his  wife,  Hanna  Praenkel, 
which  had  been  rep>orted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
the  provisions  of  section  352(a)(1)  of  that 
Act  shall  be  held  to  be  and  to  have  been 
Inapplicable  in  the  cases  of  Ernst  Praenkel 
and  his  wife,  Hanna  Praenkel,  nattu-alized 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
they  return  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  prior  to  June  1,  1965. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


KIM  BOOSHIN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2606)  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Boo- 
shin,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5,  to  strike  out  "Kim  Booshln"  and  insert 
"Patricia    Kim    Bell    (Blim    Booshln)", 


and  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "the",  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
'said  Kim  Booshin"  and  insert  "benefi- 
ciary", so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Patricia  Kim  Bell  (Kim 
Booshin ) ,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Archie  BeU.  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  statvis  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  re{.d: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  Kim  Bell 
(Kim  Booshin)." 


CHOI  SUN  HEE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2633)  for  the  relief  of  Choi  Sun 
Hee,  which  had  been  rer>orted  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
to  strike  out  "Choi  Sun  Hee"  and  insert 
"Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee)", 
and  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "said",  to 
strike  out  "Choi  Sun  Hee"  and  insert 
"Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee)";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Choi  Sun 
Hee),  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Kurt  Lerke  and 
Julia  Lerke,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee)  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Susan  Holt  Lerke 
(Choi  Sun  Hee)." 


FONG  CHUN  HONG 

The  bill  (H.R.  1349)  for  the  relief  of 
Fong  Chun  Hong  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JACINTO  MACHADO  ORMONDE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1435)  for  the  relief  of 
Jacinto  Machado  Ormonde  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FONG  KAI  DONG 

The  bill  (H.R.  1588)  for  the  relief  of 
Pong  Kai  Dong  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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SPENCER  E.  HEWITT 

The  bill  (H.R.  1604)  for  the  relief  of 
Spencer  E.  Hewitt  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


VIOLA   BORWICK   WARBIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1697)  for  the  relief  of 
Viola  Borwick  Warbis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  KIKUE  YAMAMOTO  LEGHORN 
AND  MINOR  SON,  YUICHIRO 
YAMAMOTO   LEGHORN 

The  bill  fH.R.  1701)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Kikue  Yamamoto  Leghorn  and  her 
minor  son,  Yuichiro  Yamamoto  Leghorn, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MAXIMO   B.    AVILA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1703)  for  the  relief  of 
Maximo  B.  Avila  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN   D.    MORTON 

The  bill  ^HR.  1918)  for  the  relief  of 
John  D.  Morton  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MISS  HELEN  FAPPIANO 

The  bill  (H.R.  2687)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Helen  Fappiano  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MADDALENA  HAAS 

The  bill  ^H.R.  3148)  for  the  relief  of 
Maddalena  Hacis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  fH.R.  3247)  to  amend  section 
2385  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  define  the  term  "organize"  as  used  in 
that  section  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr,  President,  over,  as 
not  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  request  that  the  bill 
go  over,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  heartily 
support  the  bill,  as  does  the  entire  Re- 
publican conference.  That  position  was 
taken  on  May  8.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  conference 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\iemf.nt  by  Senator  Hickenlooper,  Chair- 
MAN.  Se.vate  Repttblican  Policy  Commit- 
tee 

The  Senate  Republican  conference  com- 
mittee today  endorsed  HJl.  3247,  to  amend 
the  Smith  Act.  which  Is  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 


This  bill  would  clarify  the  terra  "organize" 
as  used  In  the  Smith  Act  of  1940,  which 
outlaws  certain  activities  whose  objective  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Among  other  things,  the  Smith  Act  made 
it  a  crime  to  organize  any  society  or  group 
to  teach  or  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government. 

The  case  of  Yates  v.  United  States.  354  U.S. 
298  (1957),  involved  the  question  whethrr 
14  known  Communists  had  violated  tlic 
Smith  Act.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  reversing 
their  convictlims  f^T  cnnspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  U.S.  Government  by  force  and 
violence  and  for  nrEranlzlrg  rroups  for  the 
yame  purpose,  held  that  the  term  "organize" 
refer.'-ed  only  to  the  offlrlal  organization  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  not  to  a  continu- 
ing proces,s  of  organization.  In  the  Court's 
opinion  the  organizing  U)0)s.  place  in  1945 
when  the  Communist  Political  Association 
was  disbanded  and  recousUluted  as  the 
'Commuuiit  Party  of  the  United  States.  The 
Indictment  In  the  Yates  case  was  returned 
In  1951,  and  was  therefore  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

There  have  since  been  reversals  of  con- 
victions in  seven  cases  by  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peal, at  least  in  part  on  the  basis  of  that 
case. 

The  Republican  conference  committee  Is 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  statement 
in  the  unanimous  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port that; 

"From  a  study  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Smith  Act.  and  as  a  matter  of  com- 
moasense  •  •  *  the  term  "organize"  was 
intended  to  mean  a  continuous  process  of 
organizing  u'ruups  and  cells  and  of  recruiting 
new  members  and  not  merely  the  original 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
some  other  party  or  society  whose  aims  are 
inimical  to  tiie  security  of  the  United 
States." 


GERTRUDE  M.   KL-^PLAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  3696)  for  the  relief  of 
Gertrude  M.  Kaplan  wa.s  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SP5C.    DANIEL   J.    HAWTHORNE,    JR. 

The  bill  <H.R.  4365)  for  the  relief  of 
Sp5c.  Daniel  J.  Hawthorne,  Jr..  was  con- 
sidered, orderd  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ABRAHAM  CELB 
The  bill  (HR.  4563'    for  the  relief  of 
Abraham  Gelb  \^is  con.cidcrcd,  ordered 
to  a  third  rcadihg  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PIERINO  RENZO  PICCHIONE 
The  bill  (H.R.  5610)   for  the  relief  of 
Pierino  Renzo  Picchione  was  con.sidered, 
ordered   to    a    third    reading,    read    the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  WILLIE  MAE  BROWN 

The  bill  (H.R.  5686  •  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Willie  Mae  Brown  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CECIL   D.    ROSE 

The  bill  (H.R.  6464 »  for  the  relief  of 
Cecil  D.  Rose  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


HENDRIKUS  ZOETMULDER   (HARRY 
COMBRES ) 

The  bill  (H.R.  6772)  for  the  relief  of 
Hendrikus  Zoetniulder  (Harry  Com- 
bres)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
readint,'.  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed. 
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RKPFAL    ACT    OF    AUGUST    14,    1957 
•  PRIVATE  LAW   85-160) 

The  bill  (PLR.  6773)  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Au^;ust  14,  1957  (Private  Law  85-160), 
was  considered,  ordered  tc  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LOUANNA  L.  LEIS 


The  bill  (HR.  7671  >  for  the  relief  of 
Louanna  L.  Leis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RONALD  L.  MUTTER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8195 »,  for  the  relief  of 
Ronald  L.  Mutter  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.'^sed. 


PAUL  J.   PERICLE 


The  bill  iHR.  8482^  for  the  relief  of 
Paul  J.  Poriclc  wa.s  con.sidered.  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.s.^ed. 


JAMES  R.   BANKS 


The  bill  'H.R.  8515)  for  the  relief  of 
Jam(?'s  R.  Banks  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOSEPH  A.  TEDESCO 

The  bill  (H.R.  8628)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  A.  Tedesco  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFT 
TO  UNITED  STATES  BY  WILL  OF 
ESTHER   CATTELL   SCHMITT 

The  bill  'H.R.  8941)  to  authorize  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  will  of  Esther  Cattell 
Schmitt  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  Uie  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RHEA  G.  BURGESS 

The  bill  (H.R.  9060)  for  the  relief  of 
Rhea  G.  Burgess  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


THEODORE  A.  ANDERSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  9188)  to  relieve  Theo- 
dore A.  Anderson  from  loss  of  agricul- 
tural consen'ation  program  benefits 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  IRIS  ANN  LANDRUM 


The  bill  (H.R.  9409)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Iris  Arn  Landrum  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DvVNIEL  E.  MCK)RE 

The  bill  (H.R.  9596)  for  the  relief  of 
Daniel  E.  Moore  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  r(?ading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JAMES  N.  TULL 

The  bill  (H.R.  9597)  for  the  relief  of 
James  N.  Tull  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMUNIST  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
CERTAIN  DEFENSE  FACILITIES 

The  bill  (HJl.  9753)  to  amend  sections 
3(7)  and  5(b)  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  relating  to  employment  of 
members  of  Communist  organizations  in 
certain  defense  facilities  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  B.  HOG  AN 

The  bill  (H.R.  9830)  for  the  relief  of 
John  B.  Hogan  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GAIL  HOHLWEG  ATABAY  AND 
'  DAUGHTER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10643)  for  the  relief  of 
Gail  Hohlweg  Atabay  and  her  daughter 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WILLIAM   BURNICE    JOYNER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
\  bill  (H.R.  1348)  for  the  relief  of  WiUiam 
\Burnice    Jo.vner    which    had    been    re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out   all   aftfr   the^enacting   clause   and 
'  insert : 

/  That  the  Postmaster  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  to  William  Burnice  Joy- 
ner,  of  Palatka,  Florida,  the  amount  of 
$1,531.08.  This  sum  represents  the  amount 
due  as  retroactive  compensation  for  services 
rendered  the  United  States  Post  Office,  Pa- 
latka, Florida,  during  the  period  September 
1,  1946.  to  and  including  September  1,  1948: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


KEVORK    TOROIAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (HJl.  5652)  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Toroian  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committe  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
to  strike  out  "October  22,  1959"  and  in- 
sert "November  23, 1959". 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1458)  for  the  relief  of 
Lee  Dock  On  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  EH^JGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  by 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over,  as 
not  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2164)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  first  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  smd  for  other  purposes, 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  over, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
FOR  CELEBRATION  OF  BATTLE  OF 
NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  to  estab- 
lish the  sesquicentennial  commission  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line 
21,  after  the  word  "resolution",  to  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  however,  That  all 
expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  from  donated  funds  only.",  and  on 
page  6.  line  19,  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated", to  strike  out  "such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  "$165,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  5  of  this 
Act":  so  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  "Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Commission" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty- 
three  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eight  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  (two  each  from  Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee); 

( 2 )  Eight  members  who  shall  b«  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatlves,'to  be  ap- 
pointed   by    the    Speaker    of   the    House    of 


Representatives   (two  each  from  Louisiana. 
Kentucky,  Mlsslsalppl,  and  Tennessee); 

(3)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  who  shall  be  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  or  his  designee, 
and  who  shall  serve  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission;  and 

(4)  vSlx  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  consideration  of  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
may  make,  upon  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
no  salary. 

Sec.  2.  The  function  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  plans 
for  the  observance  In  December  1964  and 
January  1965  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  tlie  Battle  of  Chalmette,  or 
New  Orleans,  a  resounding  victory  at  arms 
which  resulted  In  prompt  raUflcation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  welding  of  the  new 
Nation— East  Bind  West — Into  a  truly  Inde- 
pendent Republic;  and  the  celebration  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unbroken 
friendship  between  this  Nation  and  Great 
Britain.  In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  to  assist  such  groups  as  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  may 
establish  to  celebrate  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  Institutions 
of  learning:  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution.  The  Commission,  to  such 
extent  as  It  finds  to  be  necessary,  may,  with- 
out regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  Federal  agencies,  procure  supplies, 
services,  and  property  and  make  contracts, 
and  may  exercise  those  powers  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  efficiently 
and  In  the  public  Interest  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution:  Provided,  however.  That  all 
expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  from  donated  funds  only. 

(b)  Expendlttires  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records 
of  such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, Including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  following  the  celebration  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  resolution.  The  Commission 
shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  Its  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  dlsjxjsed  of  as  sur- 
plus property.  The  net  revenues,  after  pay- 
ment of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from 
Commission  activities,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5  Within  the  boundaries  of  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March  20.  1958. 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  10,  1939  (53 
Stat.  1342),  and  depicted  on  drawing  num- 
bered NHP-CHAL-7008,  said  Secretary  la 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  with  apprc- 
priated  funds,  lands  and  interests  in  land* 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection  of 
the   weFt    line   ol   Fazendeville   Road    w.th    a 
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line  50  feet  south  of  southerly  boundary  of 
right-of-way  of  the  Louisiana  Southern  Rail- 
way at  coordinate  point  X-2,425,730.7«  and 
Y-467.506.11;  (the  bearings  and  coordinates 
herein  stated  are  in  accord  with  the  Louisi- 
ana geodetic  survey  plane  grid  system);  and 
running  thence  south  66  degrees  32  minutes 
46  seconds  east,  parallel  to  said  southerly 
boundary  of  right-of-way  of  Louisiana 
Southern-  Railway,  a  distance  of  30  feet  to 
coordinate  point  X-2,425,758.28  and  Y-467,- 
494.17;  thence  south  23  degrees  45  minutes 
21  seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  917.90  feet 
along  the  east  right-of-way  of  Fazendeville 
Road  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  66  degrees  14  minutes  39 
seconds  east  for  a  distance  of  161.83  feet  to 
a  point;  thence  south  23  degrees  45  minutes 
21  seconds  west  on  a  line  parallel  to  Fazende- 
ville Road  for  a  distance  of  1,406.51  feet  to 
a  point;  thence  north  64  degrees  19  minutes 
9  seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  161.92  feet 
to  a  pxjint  on  the  east  right-of-way  of  Fazen- 
deville Road:  thence  south  23  degrees  45 
minutes  21  seconds  west  along  the  east  right- 
of-way  of  Fazendeville  Road  for  a  distance 
of  19.41  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  64  degrees  19  minutes  9  sec- 
onds east  for  a  distance  of  95.70  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  south  23  degrees  45  minutes 
21  seconds  west  on  a  line  parallel  to  Fazende- 
ville Road  for  a  distance  of  54.90  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  north  64  degrees  19  minutes 
9  seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  96.70  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  east  right-of-way  of  Fazen- 
deville Road;  thence  south  23  degrees  45 
minutes  21  seconds  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  of  Fazendeville  Road  for  a  distance  of 
279.44  feet  to  a  point; 

Tlicnce  crossing  Fazendeville  Road  on  a 
line  running  north  49  degrees  02  minutes  49 
seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  31.40  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  west  right-of-way  of  Fazende- 
ville Road;  thence  north  23  degrees  45  min- 
utes 21  seconds  east  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  Fazendeville  Road  for  a  distance  of 
2,663.28  feet  to  a  point  which  is  the  point  of 
beginning;  containing  7.02  acres  more  or 
less,  Including  1,83  acres  more  or  less  within 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Fazendeville  Road; 
and  excluding  lot  15,  as  shown  on  a  map  of 
survey  by  F.  C.  Gandolfo,  Junior,  dat^d  Jan- 
uary 9.  1953,  and  being  in  section  10  of 
township  13  south,  range  12  east,  parish  of 
Saint  Bernard,  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
known  locally  as  Fazendeville. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $165,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  5  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readings,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXCHANGE  CERTAIN  LANDS  AT 
ANTTETAM  NATIONAL  BATTLE- 
FIELD SITE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10098)  to  authorize  the 
exchange  of  certain  lands  at  Antietam 
National  Battlefield  Site  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIM  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

The  bill  <H.R.  4380)  to  quiet  title  and 
possession  to  an  unconfirmed  and  located 
private  land  claim  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  i 


grossed  for  a  third   reading,   read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  H.  F.  Hsti  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  rpsidcnce 
as  of  February  12.  1954. 


YIANNOULA    VASILIOU    TSAMBIRAS 

The  bill  <S.  2675  >  for  the  relief  of 
Yiannoula  Vasiliou  Tsambiras  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  cn?ro.';scd  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cofi press  a'^sembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  cjf  sections  101  (a)  i  27)  i  A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  clilld.  Yiannoula  Vasiliou 
Tsambiras,  shall  be  held  and  coiisidered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Jerry 
Simos  and  Helen  Chamber  Simos,  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Yiannoula  Vasiliou 
Tsambiras  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

YOON  SO  SHIM 

The  bill  (S.  2732 »  for  the  relief  of 
Yoon  So  Shim  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-.-icmbled .  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Yoon  So  Shim,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Thatcher. 
Junior,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Yoon  So  Shim  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege. 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalitv  Act. 


DR.  KWAN  HO  LEE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1174)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee  which  had  been  reported  fiom 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  msort: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Kwan  Ho  Lee 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUites  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  December  13. 
1952. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  time  Doctor  Kwan  Ho  Lee  has 
resided  and  has  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  SUites  since  Decem.ber  13.  1952, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigr.ition  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Spatafora  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  September  22,  1959,  Salvatore  Spata- 
fora shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  registered 
on  a  consular  waiting  list  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(ci  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  under  a  priority  date  earlier 
than  December  31,  1953.  and  the  provisions 
of  section  24(a)  (7)  of  the  Act  of  September 
26.  1961  ( 75  Stat.  657 1 ,  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnL-rosscd 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FILOMENA  T.   SCHENKENEERGER 

7  he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2355 »  for  the  relief  of  Filomena 
T.  Schenkenbertzer  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1. 
line  8.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  a,s 
pre.'=;cribed  by  section  213  of  the  said 
Act." ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assrnihlrd.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paraj?raph 
(3)  of  section  212ia)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Filomena  F.  Schenken- 
berger  may  be  issued  an  immigrant  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  i)ermanent 
residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act : 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  .Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prcscriljcd  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  said  Act.  This  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  fur  e.>iCiuslon  under 
such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Alt<irncy  General  prior  to  tlie 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  lliird  time, 
and  passed. 


LISE  MARIE  BERTHE  MARGUERITE 
DE  SIMONE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2198  1  for  the  relief  of  Lise  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Simone  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
to  .strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.'^e 
and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  provisions 
of  sections  201(a),  202(a)(5),  and  202(bi 
shall  be  inapplicable  In  the  case  of  Lue 
Marie  Berthe  Marguerite  De  Simone. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


H.  F.  HSU 
The  bill  ( S.  2310)  for  the  relief  of  H.  F, 
Hsli  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 


SALVATORE    SPATAFORA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1524)  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 


CATERINA  SCALZO  <NEE 
LOSCHIAVO) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2990)  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Scalzo  (nee  LoSchiavo) ,  which  had  been 
reported   from    the   Committee   on    the 
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Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Caterina  Scalzo 
(nee  LoSchiavo),  the  fiancee  of  Bernard 
Scalzo,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant 
tcmix<rary  visitor  for  a  period  of  three 
months:  Provided.  That  the  administrative 
authorities  find  that  the  said  Caterina  Scalzo 
(nee  LoSchiavo)  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being 
married  to  the  said  Bernard  Scalzo  and  that 
she  Is  found  otherwl,^e  admissible  under  the 
Immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persorus  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  LoSchiavo). 
she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
that  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  shall  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Caterina  Scalzo 
(nee  LoSchiavo),  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  LoSchiavo)  as  of 
the  date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


I  ERICH  HOFFINGER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1398;  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Hof- 
finger,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "provision  of 
section"  and  insert  "provisions  of  sec- 
tions", and  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further,  That 
if  the  said  Erich  HoflRnger  is  not  entitled 
to  medical  care  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250),  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as-^embled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections 
212(a)  (1)  and  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Erich  Hoffinger  may  be  Is- 
sued a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admi.'sible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  if  the  said  Erich  Hoffinger  Is 
not  entitled  to  medical  care  imder  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250>, 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
pxDslted  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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ALEX  VEDELER 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2144)  for  the  relief  of  Alex  Ved- 
eler,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  Une  4,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "Alex"  and  insert 
"Alexander",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Alexander  Vedeler  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  25,  1953,  and  the  time 
he  has  resided  and  has  been  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  since  July  25,  1953, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Ved- 
eler." 


ISABEL  LORETTA  ALLEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2621)  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Loretta  Allen  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  strike  out  "Isabel"  and  insert 
"Izabel",  and  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "And  pro- 
vided further.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'>e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Izabel  Loretta  Allen 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Prortded,  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  And  provided  further, 
Tliat  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  Immigration   and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Izabel  Loretta 
Allen." 


RENATO      GRANDUC      O'NEAL     AND 
GRAZIA  GRANDUC  O'NEAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2769)  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc   O'Neal   and   Grazia  Granduc 


O'Neal,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "O'Neal";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  name  "Grazia",  to 
strike  out  "Granduc  O'Neal."  and  insert 
"Granduc";  in  line  9,  after  the  name 
"Granduc",  to  strike  out  "O'Neal";  and 
in  line  10.  after  the  name  "Granduc".  to 
strike  out  O'Neal",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Renato  Granduc  and  Grazia  Granduc  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  minor  children  of  Captain  William 
L.  O'Neal  and  Mary  Granduc  O'Neal,  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Renato  Granduc 
and  Grazia  Granduc  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato  Granduc 
and  Grazia  Granduc." 


CERTAIN  ALIENS   SER"VTNG  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

T1:g  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  re.solution  (H.J.  Res.  638 »  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens  who  are  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 

1.  line  5.  after  the  name  "Moreno",  to 
strike  out  "Orlando  V.  Jamandre,";  in 
line  7.  after  the  name  "Mayo",  to  strike 
out  "Federico  M.  Periquet,";  and  on  page 

2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "deduct",  to 
strike  out  "thirteen  "  and  insert  "eleven". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


ROCCO  CAMBREA 


The  bill  (H.R.  1372)  for  the  relief  of 
Rocco  Cambrea  was  considered,  ordered 
ta  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
ajid  passed. 


LEE  KYONG  JA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1533)  for  the  relief  of 
Lee  Kjong  Ja  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


IRENE  KEMENY 

The  bill  'H.R.  1650)  for  the  relief  of 
Irene  Kemeny  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  thir(i  time,  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  1700)  for  the  relief  of 
Jaime  Abejuro  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over,  by  request.      -, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  go  over. 


SISTER    MARY    AURELIA    (CHIARA 
DI  GESU) 

The  bill  (H.R.  3005)  for  the  relief  of 
Sister  Mary  Aurelia  (Chiara  Di  Gesu) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FEUCJA  SAULEVICZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  5689)  for  the  relief  of 
Felicja  Saulevicz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MON  (FRED)    YOUNG 

The  biU  (H.R.  6344)  for  the  relief  of 
Mon  (Fred)  Young  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADOLF  M.  BAILER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1347)  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
M.  Bailer,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  \a  authorized 
and  directed  to  discontinue  any  deportation 
proceedings  and  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
order  and  warrant  of  deportation,  war- 
rant of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may 
have  been  Issued  In  the  case  of  Adolf 
M.  Bailer.  From  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Adolf  M. 
Bailer  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
such  deportation  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  and  order  have 
Issued. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10162)  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  loans  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  strengthen  the  international 
monetary  system  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over,  as  not  calendar  business. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  object  to  consideration  of 
H.R.  10162  because  it  provides  for  United 
States  participation  in  loans  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  to- 
day which  faces  greater  problems  in- 
volving financial  stability  than  does  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion recently  in  the  Senate  about 
the  serious  outflow  of  gold  which,  from 


January  1  to  May  8  of  this  year,  in  a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  4  months, 
amounted  to  $424  million. 

In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  to- 
day there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"J.F.K.  Is  Wrong  on  Gold."  written  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.F.K.  Is  Wrong  on  Gold 
(By   Henry    J.    Taylor) 

In  the  world's  cold,  slow-motion  appraisal 
of  what  Is  happening  here,  away  goes  more 
of  the  Nation's  gold — nearly  $1  billion  more 
since  the  President  first  announced  his 
programs. 

The  President  can  stop  this,  and  the  world 
catastrophe  It  Implies.  But  he  can  never, 
never  stop  it  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  present 
White  House  advisers  and  believes  as  he 
does.     Their  crystal  ball  is  kaput. 

On  May  9,  after  dropping  week  by  week, 
our  gold  reserve  fell  to  another  22-year  low. 
Instead  of  Improving  the  grave  gold  problem 
he  Inherited,  the  President  has  turned  it  Into 
a  gold  crisis.  And  gold  withdrawals,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Kennedy's  tragic  smash  at  business 
confidence  by  his  methods  in  the  steel  affair, 
now  drop  our  reserves  to  less  than  $16  5 
billion. 

Even  so,  and  hardly  known  to  the  public 
because  it  is  obscured  by  economic  Jargon, 
not  one  p)enny  at  Fort  Knox  any  longer  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  We  owe  foreign- 
ers every  ounce  of  it — and  $1  5  billion  be- 
sides— In  $18  billion  net  short-term  claims, 
payable  in  gold.  Our  entire  currency  reserve 
required  by  law  ($11.5  billion),  our  "free 
gold,"  and  more,  is  mortgaged  to  world  credi- 
tors now  calling  on  us  steadily  to  p>ay  them 
In  gold  as  they  see  our  dollars  become 
dollarettes. 

There  will  be  rallies,  but  by  common  con- 
sent our  monetary  stopgaps  are  merely  tac- 
tical and  the  required  U.S.  correctives  also 
go  far  beyond  Increasing  America's  exports. 

The  worldwide  doubt  about  the  dollar 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  balanced  budget,  a 
favorable  balance  of  international  payments, 
and  a  .systematic  reduction  in  the  national 
debt.  The  U.S.  Treasury  is  merely  a  cash 
register.  Its  officials  have  no  control  over 
International  confidence  if  the  Nation's 
boss  takes  more  money  out  of  the  till  than 
the  people  put  in. 

Nevertheless,  the  White  House  advisers 
are  all  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth  and  here 
enters  Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller.  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, busting  onto  the  Nation's  TV  screens. 

Is  Dr  Heller  concerned  about  how  wisely 
he  and  the  President  are  tackling  things? 
Not  at  all.  Gleeful  as  a  Boy  Scout  at  a 
Jamboree.  Dr.  Heller  explained  that,  in  fact, 
"the  Government  isn't  spending  enough" 
"The  budget  does  not  need  balancing."  he 
stated.  This  danger,  along  with  the  national 
debt,  is  a  "myth."  As  for  the  Interest  bur- 
den, oh    well,  "We're  rich."    Who  Is  rich? 

If  I  were  this  man's  butcher  he'd  be  on  a 
cash-on-delivery  basis  with  me  tomorrow 
morninff. 

Dr.  Heller  has  been  dead  wrong  on  every 
major  .Inancial  calculation  he  has  made 
since  h;  entered  the  White  House,  as  has 
likewise  the  President  himself.  Thus.  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  earn  the  profound  thanks 
of  our  great  Nation  and  the  free  world  by 
abandoriing  such  White  House  advisers  and 
making  the  hard  turn  to  thrift  and  prudence 
that  the  world  demands  if  he  is  to  save  our 
dollar. 

For  the  chips  are  down.  Our  Jobs,  our  sav- 
ings, su,3tenance,  and  the  Nation's  security 
are  at  stake.     On  the  record,  the  President 


has   no  right  to  bet   America  on  quia  kids 
who  repeatedly  flunk  the  quiz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  pa.'^ed  over. 
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EXTENDING  APPLICATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN LAWS  TO  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <HR.  10062)  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  head  of  any  department,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  may,  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  extend  to  American 
Samoa  without  reimbursement,  scientific, 
technical,  and  other  assistance  under  any 
pr ogran  administered  by  such  agency  that 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  American  Samoa, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  under 
which  American  Samoa  may  otherwise  be 
excluded  from  such  program.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  financial 
a.sslstance  under  a  grant-in-aid  program. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  re- 
quest a.sslstance  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
wiiich  will  involve  nonreimbursable  costs  as 
estimated  for  him  In  advance  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  corporations 
concerned  in  exce.ss  of  an  aggregate  of  $150,- 
000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  American  Samoa  shall  be  en- 
tilled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  151 
ct  seq  I ,  and  any  Act  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplementary  thereto,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  any  of  the  several 
States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appruprlated.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum 
of  $80,000.  to  be  available  for  allotment  to 
American  Samoa  under  such  Act  and  the 
modifications  hereinafter  provided. 

lb)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
allocated  for  vocational  education  In  ( 1 ) 
agriculture.  (2)  home  economics,  (3)  trades 
and  industries,  and  (4)  distributive  occupa- 
tions, in  the  proportion  which  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2i.  (3),  and  (4),  respectively, 
of  section  3  of  the  'Vocational  Education  Act 
r>f  1946.  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  amounts 
except  Insofar  as  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  deems  It 
necessary  to  modify  said  proportions  to  meet 
special  conditions  existing  In  American 
Samoa. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3.  section  7, 
and  section  8(b)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946,  shall  apply  to  sums  appro- 
priated under  this  section  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  deem  neces- 
sary to  meet  special  conditions  existing  In 
American  Samoa. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  9  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946,  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  sums 
to  be  expended  for  the  same  purposes  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  February  23,  1917  (20  U.S.C. 
15). 

NATIONAL    SCHOOL    LUNCH    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  use.  1751  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "American  Samoa,"  after  "Guam," 


wherever  appearing  In  such  Act,  except  that 
after  "the  apportionment  for  Guam,"  In  sec- 
tion 4,  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following:  "the  apportionment  for  American 
S;unoa,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
fihall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  funds 
appropriated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SEJIVICE    ACT 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  US.C.  201  et  seq  )  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  seclton  314  strike  out  subsection  (1) 
and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  to  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  they  apply  to 
the  States.  Amounts  paid  to  Guam  or  Amer- 
ican Samoa  from  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (e)  of  this  section, 
together  with  matching  funds  of  Guam  or 
American  Samoa,  respectively,  may.  with  the 
approvf.l  of  the  Surgeon  General,  be  ex- 
pended in  carrying  otit  the  purposes  specified 
In  any  such  subsection  or  subsections  other 
than  the  one  under  which  the  allotment  was 
made  "; 

(2)  In  Eubfectlons  (a\  and  rd)  of  section 
631  insert  "American  S.imoa."  after  "Guam,"; 
and 

(3 )  In  sections  624  and  652  Insert  a  comma 
and  "American  Samoa,"  after  "Virgin  Is- 
lands". 

(bi  The  .imondmcnts  m.Tde  by  this  sec- 
tion sliall  become  effective  July  1,  19G2. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES    ACT 

Sec.  5.  (.t)  The  Library  Services  Act  (20 
use.  351  et  seq  i   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  strike 
out  "and  to  the  Virgin  Islands"  and  infert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (ni  of  section  6  strike 
out  "and  of  Gu.irn"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "American  Samoa,  or  Guiun", 
and 

(3)  in  the  rcr.i.unaer  of  such  Act  insert 
"Amcrlcivn  Samo.i."  after  ■Guam,"  wherever 
appearing  therein 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  July  1,  1962. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

The  amcndrnt-nt  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gros.scd  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


INVESTIGATING  CERTAIN   ASPECTS 
OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY  METHODS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  332)  to  investi- 
gate certain  aspects  of  national  security 
methods  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorgrnizatiou  Act  of  1946,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized, from  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution  to  January  31.  1963.  to  make 
studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operations  of  all  sranches  and  functions  of 
the  Government  with  particular  reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
te.':ted  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems: 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 


full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills;  and 

(3)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  Improve  these  methods  and 
processes. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution  to  January  31,  1963,  inclusive.  Is 
authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable: 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  em- 
ployee for  appointment;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.'  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$70,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap'jroved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 332  which  requests  funds  for  studies 
of  the  capacity  of  present  national  security 
staffiner.  methods,  and  processes  to  meet  the 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  increasing 
complexity  of  national   security  problems. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  the  text  of  the 
resolution,  together  with  an  estimated  budg- 
et of  $70,000  for  the  period  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  through  January  31, 
1963.  This  resolution  h,'is  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  proposed  studies  are  a  followon  to 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
that  2' ^ -year  Inquiry  was  the  first  overall 
review  of  the  national  security  policyniak- 
Ing  process  since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  More  than  50  hearings 
were  held,  opening  with  the  penetrating 
testimony  of  Hon.  Robert  A.  Lovett  in  1960, 
and  closing  with  the  appearance  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  In  1961.  The  sub- 
com.mlttee  issued  a  series  of  background 
studies,  six  staff  reports,  and  the  chairman's 
flial  statement  giving  detailed  findings  and 
recommendations   for    lmpro^"ement. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  these  reports  are  under  review  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Many  others  have  been 
adopted.  Most  recently,  for  example,  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1962.  providing  for  certain  reorganizations 
In  the  field  of  science  and  technology  Imple- 
ments the  basic  recommendations  of  our 
staff  study  Issued  In  1961  under  the  title 
"Science  Organization  and  the  President's 
Office." 

The  studies  projected  In  Senate  Resolution 
332  will  follow  up  on  the  previous  subcom- 
mittee findings  which  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  proposed  studies  wlU  also  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  maintain  an  initiative  In 
timely  and  constructive  contributions  to 
urgent  problems  of  staffing  and  operations  in 
the  national  security  area. 

In  accordance  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Goverimient  Operations  Committee,  the  sub- 
committee   will    be    concerned   with   Inter- 


agency problems  and  operations  which  In- 
volve several  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  national  security  field. 

The  studies  will  be  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Seciirity  Staffing  and 
Operations. 

We  shall,  of  course,  approach  the  task  pro- 
posed In  this  resolution  in  an  objective, 
scholarly,  and  nonpartisan  spirit. 


SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  324)  express- 
ing the  willingness  of  the  Senate  to  co- 
operate in  a  Senate  youth  program  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a  na- 
tionwide competitive  high  school  Senate 
youth  program  which  would  give  several  rep- 
resentative high  school  students  from  each 
Slate  a  short  indoctrination  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Federal  Government  generally.  If  such  a  pr  i- 
gram  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged  and 
completely  supported  by  private  funds  with 
no  expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec  2.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  shall  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  establishing  such  a  program 
and.  If  the  committee  determines  such  a  pro- 
gram is  possible  and  advisable.  It  shall  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  establish  the 
program. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
ON  "CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  MENTALLY  ILL" 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  69)  to  print  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Mentally  HI,"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
TC.-erttativcs  ccncurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Its  hearings  on 
"Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Mentally  111," 
and  one  thousand  copies  of  its  hearings  on 
"Wiretapping  and  Eavesdropping  Legisla- 
tion", held  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  during  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  on  'Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Mentally  111'  and  'Wiretap- 
ping and  Eavesdropping  Legislation". "' 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED 
'STUDY  ^nSSION  TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA" 

The  resolution  <  S.  Res.  330  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  report  entitled  "Study  Mission  to 
South  America"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  entitled  "Study  Mission 
to  South  America",  submitted  by  Senators 
Gale  W.  McGee,  Frank  E.  Moss,  Clair  Engle. 
and  Stephen  M.  Young  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Agriculture,  and  Forestry,  and 
Armed  Services  on  February  13,  1862;  and 
that  five  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
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PRINTING    AS    SENATE    DOCUMENT 
LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY    OP    H.R. 
6775  OP  87TH  CONGRESS 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  334)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  legislative  history  of  B.H.  6775  of 
the  87th  Congress  (a  bill  to  the  Shipping 
Act.   1916)    was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  compilation  of  materlalB 
constituting  a  legislative  history  of  H-R. 
6775  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  (a  bill 
to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences)  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
SYMPOSIUM  ENTITLED  "EDUCA- 
TION FOR  SURVIVAL  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  AGAINST  WORLD  COM- 
MUNISM" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  335)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  symposium  en- 
titled "Education  for  Survival  in  the 
Struggle  Against  World  Communism" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  a  symposium  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate  entitled  "Education  for  Survival  in 
the  Struggle  Against  World  Commimlsm" 
There  shall  be  printed  six  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  Senate  document  which 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP     REPORT     ON     GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTING     FOR     RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  336)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  report  on  Government 
contracting  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments,  in  line  1,  after 
the  word  "printed",  to  strike  out  "for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of"  and  insert  "with  illustrations 
as  a  Senate  document";  and  in  line  7, 
after  "1962",  to  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations",  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  doctmient  a  report  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  entitled 
"Report  to  the  President  on  Government 
Contracting  for  Research  and  Development", 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Congress  on  April  30.  1962; 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"Resolution  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
Senai/C  docimient  of  a  report  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  entitled  'Re- 
port to  the  President  on  Government 
Contracting  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment." 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  REVISED  EDITION  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  98 

Th(;  resolution  'S.  Res.  338  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  <an  original  reso- 
lution) Senate  Document  No.  98  entitled 
"Federal  Corrupt  Practices  and  Political 
Activities"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  98  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
and  Political  Activities  '  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate dccument. 


PAYING   GRATUITY  TO  ESTELLE   A 
ENGLAND 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  339)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Estelle  A.  England  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Est€ll«  A.  England,  mother  of  Shirley  A 
Preston,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  five 
montlis"  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PAYING    GRATUITY    TO    ROBERT    I 
PLOWMAN  AND  LUCY  P    MUNRO 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  340 »  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Robert  I.  Plowman  and  Lucy 
P.  Munro  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hetreby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Robert  T.  Plowman,  son.  and  Lucy  P  Munro, 
daughter  of  S.  Rex  Plowman,  an  employee 
of  thi;  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
3  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeril  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  rHR.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  that  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  w;ill  go  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11261)  to  authorize  an 
adequate  White  House  Police  force,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  i:.i  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over,  by  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

That  concludes  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar. 

ORSOLTNA  CIANFLONE  lALLONARDO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1915) 
for  the  relief  of  Orsolina  Cianfione  lal- 
lonardo,  which  were,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1959  (Public  Law  86-363),  Mrs. 
Chow  Chul  Ha  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  4  of  that  Act.  and  the 
provisions  of  section  24(ai  (7)  of  the  Act  of 
September  26.  1961  (75  Stat.  657).  shall  be 
inapplicable  in  this  case. 

Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
April  13.  1962  (Private  Law  87-346),  Giuseppe 
Aniello  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  September  22,  1959  (Public  Law  86-363), 
and  the  provisions  of  section  24(a)  (7)  of  the 
Act  of  September  26,  1961  (75  Stat.  667), 
shall  be  inapplicable  In  this  case. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Orsolina  Cian- 
fione lallonardo,  Mrs.  Chow  Chui  Ha,  and 
Giuseppe  Aniello  " 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
29,  1962.  the  Senate  passed  S.  1915  to 
enable  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  U.S. 
ciiizon  to  qualify  for  a  nonquota  immi- 
grant visa  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  86-363. 

On  May  15.  1962.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  1915.  with  amend- 
ments, to  include  two  additional  bene- 
ficiaries. The  amendments  will  enable 
the  adopted  daughter  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  the  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen  to  qualify 
for  nonquota  immigrant  visas  under  the 
provisioiis  of  section  4  of  Pubhc  Law 
86-363. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
acceptable  and  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  to  S. 
1915.  This  matter  has  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ELISABETTA  PICCIONI 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1271. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fH.R. 
7777)  for  the  relief  of  Elisabetta 
Piccioni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  who  is  on  his 
feet,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  have 
the  pending  business  laid  down. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1333,  S. 
3225. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3225)  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  to 
consumers,  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
consideration  of  the  bill  this  afternoon, 
unless  a  Senator  desires  to  do  so. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
CALENDAR  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  members 
of  the  calendar  committees  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  their  staffs  for  the  work 
they  have  done  this  afternoon  in  helping 
to  clear  the  calendar  to  the  extent  that 
It  has  been  cleared.  They  have  done  a 
good  job. 


FOOD   AND    AGRICULTURE    ACT   OF 
1962 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DE- 
CISION BY  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  BROWN  VERSUS  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  the 
so-called  school  desegregation  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tremendously  in- 
teresting. I  think,  and  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  country,  to  see  what  has 
occurred  in  the  light  of  the  big  to-do 
which  has  been  made  in  this  Chamber 
concerning  the  literacy  test  bill,  which 
has  gone  down  the  drain. 

This  is  the  really  critical  element  of 
the  desegregation  process.  The  desegre- 
pation  of  education,  desegregation  with 
respect  to  jobs,  and  desegregation  with 
respect  to  housing  are  the  three  princi- 
pal areas  in  which  action  is  urgently  re- 
quired: yet  the  whole  concentration  of 
attention  by  the  administration.  I  think 
quite  wrongly,  nnd  the  whole  concentra- 
tion of  attention  by  the  Congress  has 


been  upon  voting  matters,  about  which 
there  should  be  very  little  dispute. 

School  desegregation  has  been  al- 
lowed shamefully  to  lag.  The  1961  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
specifies  that  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
showing  that  the  process  has  not  even 
begun  in  biracial  districts  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  has  not  begun  in  all  but  one  district 
in  Florida  and  in  all  but  one  district  in 
Louisiana. 

In  this  regard  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  "Conclusions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Nation's  progress  in  removing  the 
stultifying  effects  of  segregation  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools — North, 
South,  East,  and  West — Is  slow  Indeed. 

During  the  period  1959-61,  only  44  school 
districts  In  the  17  Southern  and  border 
States  Initiated  desegregation  programs; 
13  of  these  acted  under  court  orders; 
15  more  were  pressured  into  action  by  pend- 
ing suits.  Seven  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  School  Segregation 
cases,  2,062  school  districts  in  the  South  that 
enroll  both  white  and  Negro  pupils  had  not 
even  started  to  comply  with,  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution.  These  include  all  dis- 
tricts in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina;  all  but  one  in  Florida  and 
one  in  LoulElana.  Some  of  the  775  that 
have  started  to  desegregate  have  barely  be- 
gun a  12-year  progression;  others,  by  making 
all  initial  assignments  by  race  and  placing 
the  burden  of  seeking  transfer  on  Negro 
pupils — often  under  extensive  pupil  place- 
ment procedures — have  kept  at  a  minimum 
the  number  of  Negroes  in  attendance  at 
formerly  white  schools. 

In  the  North  and  'the  West,  where  segre- 
gation by  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  is  not  officially  countenanced.  It  ex- 
ists In  fact  In  many  public  schools.  A  Fed- 
eral court  decision  in  the  New  Rochelle.  N,Y., 
case  in  January  1961  (affirmed  by  the  court 
of  appeals)  which  required  the  desegrega- 
tion of  a  public  school  in  a  northern  city, 
was  probably  the  most  significant  single 
event  affecting  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
In  public  education  since  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  the  Little  Rock  case  in 
1958. 

Legislative  resistance  to  desegregation  has 
continued  in  some  Southern  States,  notably 
Louisiana.  Others,  such  as  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  have  shifted  from  massive  resist- 
ance to  freedom  of  choice  fortified  by  tuition 
grants.  The  former  proved  unconstitu- 
tional; the  new  strategy  Is  now  before  the 
courts.  The  Prince  Edward  (Va.)  case  raised 
the  question  whether  the  closing  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  financing  the  education  of 
all  children  who  seek  it  In  private  schools  is 
an  evasion  of  a  court  order  to  desegregate. 
In  the  St.  Helena  case  the  closing  of  a  pub- 
lic school  in  accordance  with  Louisiana  State 
law  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  desegregating 
has  been  successfully  challenged  as  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  been  active  in  the  New  Orleans  case  to 
prevent  nullification  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples by  State  action;  to  prevent  evasion  of 
the  Federal  court  order  to  desegregate  public 
schools:  and  to  provide  protection  to  Negro 
children  assigned  to  formerly  white  schools. 
He  has  also  filed  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae  In 
St,  Helena.  By  Invitation  of  the  Federal 
court  in  the  New  Rochelle  case,  he  filed  a 
brief  advising  the  court  with  regard  to  the 
order  to  be  entered.    Only  in  Prince  Edward 


has  the  Federal  court  denied  the  Attorney 
General  the  right  to  Intervene  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  even  as 
late  as  this  week,  notwithstanding  orders 
of  the  courts,  New  Orleans  has  decided  to 
desegregate  only  its  first  grade,  after 
8  years. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note — and  I 
call  this  very  strongly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government  departments  con- 
cerned— that  so  far  as  we  know  there 
have  been  no  reports  by  any  Government 
departments  either  on  my  bill,  S.  2980, 
introduced  for  myself  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  with  relation  to  desegre- 
gation in  the  education  field,  or  even 
upon  what  had  been  thought  to  be  the 
administration  bill,  the  Clark-Celler  bill 
on  the  same  subject. 

Hence  the  even  greater  irony  of  a  big 
conflict  lasting  3  weeks  on  the  literacy 
test  bill,  which  died,  while  absolutely 
nothing  is  done  in  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation, the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
historic  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  8  years  ago. 

I  think  it  behooves  us  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  I  should  be  less 
than  frank  with  the  Senate  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  shall  take  counsel  with  the 
other  Senators  concerned  about  these 
civil  rights  matters — it  is  well  known 
that  we  have  always  taken  counsel  with- 
out regard  to  party — in  order  to  see 
whether  the  most  critically  important  of 
all  the  measures,  the  measure  which 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  institute  suits  in  representative  civil 
rights  cases,  including  school  desegrega- 
tion cases — yes,  even  in  this  election 
year — should  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  some  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  be  frus- 
trated in  respect  to  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, in  the  face  of  a  shameful  lack 
of  compliance  with  the  highest  law  of 
the  land,  which  is  shown  by  the  failure 
to  act  and  the  foot  dragging  in  respect  of 
desegregation  of  our  school  system,  let 
us  at  least  go  down  fighting  on  something 
which  really  rates  and  which  really 
counts,  like  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  start  representative  civil 
rights  suits.  Let  the  country  know  that 
the  critical  civil  rights  bill  is  the  so- 
called  part  III  bill.  Nothing  else  should 
confuse  the  country  as  to  what  is  really 
the  basic  issue  at  stake. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  this  eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  I 
rise  to  protest  the  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress.  I  rise  to  point  out  that 
in  wide  areas  of  the  country  this  funda- 
mental national  decision  is  not  being 
observed  but  is  being  completely  frus- 
trated. We  have  no  right  to  wonder 
why  extra  legal  means — passive  resist- 
ance, lack  of  confidence  in  our  inten- 
tion to  honor  the  pledge  of  the  Con- 
stitution— become  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  when  some 
untoward  development  does  break  out, 
in  the  form  of  violence  or  otherwise — 
we  hope  and  pray  it  will  not — let  us  look 
back  to  the  kind  of  frustrating  inaction 
which  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  these 
weighty  matters  which  alTect  so  deeply 
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the  minds,  consciences,  ^fiid^&e§rts  of 
the  pe<H}le  and  which  move  them  so 
deeply  emotionally,  in  terms  of  the 
denial  of  their  fundamental  civil  rights, 
to  see  whether  we  have  done  our  duty. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  have. 
As  I  say,  I  shall  consult  with  other  Sen- 
ators interested  in  this  field  in  order  to 
see.  notwithstanding  where  we  stand  in 
the  session  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  whether  we  should  nonetheless 
bring  the  subject  up  for  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 


CONSUMERS'  PURCHASES  OP  BEEP 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  1962, 1  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  March  1962 
issue  of  McCall's  magazine,  entitled 
"Consumers'  Piirchases  of  Beef,"  written 
by  Samuel  Grafton,  concerning  consum- 
ers' purchases  of  beef,  relating  to  the  fat 
content  as  affected  by  the  grading  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  resultant  consequences  to  be 
considered,  the  health  of  consumers.  At 
that  time  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  report  on  the  questions 
raised  in  Mr.  Grafton's  article.  I  have 
received  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
response  and  another  letter  of  comment 
from  Mr.  Grafton,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  addressed  to  me 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Grafton  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlTAKTMINT   OT  AGRICULTUSE, 

Washington,  DC,  April  23, 1962. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatok  Jattts:  The  Department  ia 
glad  to  comply  with  your  request  in  the 
CoNcazssioNAL  RzcoRD  Of  March  28  tor  an 
evaluation  of  the  article  appearing  In  the 
March  1982  Isstie  of  McCall's  magazine.  "If 
You  Are  Buying  the  'Better*  Beef,"  by  Sam- 
uel Grafton.  This  article  doea  a  distinct 
disservice  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  entire 
beef  industry.  It  contains  serious  errors 
and  some  false  conclusions,  and  we  are  anx- 
ious to  help  correct  misunderstandings  that 
may  result  from  this  statement. 

The  central  theme  of  the  McCall's  article 
Is  reflected  In  the  statement  that  "the  more 
fat  distributed  through  the  meat  or  curled 
lovingly  around  it  the  higher  the  grade  it 
wlU  be  awarded."  This  Idea  is  certainly  un- 
true. The  amount  of  fat  on  the  outside  of 
the  beef  carcass — and  this  is  generally  the 
location  of  the  largest  amount  of  fat — is 
not  a  grade-determining  factor  since  it  has 
no  direct  effect  on  the  palatabillty  of  the 
lean.  In  fact,  some  carcasses  in  the  U.S. 
Good  grade  have  more  outside  fat  than 
carcasses  in  the  U.S.  Prime  grade. 

With  reference  to  factors  used  in  deter- 
mining grade,  the  article  further  states  "the 
fat  marbling  is  the  decisive  element."  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  maturity  of  the  ani- 
mal tiiat  produced  the  beef  is  the  most  Im- 
portant grade-determining  factor.  However, 
among  carcasses  from  animals  of  the  same 
age.  the  amount  of  marbling,  or  fat  dis- 
tribution within  the  lean  meat,  is  an  im- 
portant grade  factor  because  of  its 
contribution  to  overall  palatablUty — tender- 
ness. Juiciness,  and  flavor. 

The  article  focuses  undue  attention  on 
the  fatness  of  beef.    The  opening  sentence 


Is:  "Among  the  things  the  average  Ameri- 
can fejirs  as  he  once  feared  witches  is  fat." 
If  thli;  Is  true,  the  average  American  has 
scarcely  reflected  his  fears  in  his  diet;  con- 
sumption of  fat  per  person  remains  close 
to  record  high  levels. 

The  great  proportion  of  fat  on  beef  is  on 
the  outside  surface  of  the  carcass  and  is 
readllj  separated  from  the  lean — in  fact, 
much  of  it  Is  trimmed  from  retail  cuts  at 
the  stDre,  in  the  kitchen,  or  on  the  plate, 
and  la  not  consumed.  All  lean  meat  con- 
tains liome  fat.  However,  the  dl.Tcrences  In 
fat  content  of  the  lean  muscle  of  beef  from 
differeat  Federal  grades  are  relatively  small. 
In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  one  of  the 
agrlcu.tural  colleges,  chemical  analysis  of 
the  fa,  actually  within  the  rib  eye  muscle — 
the  large  muscle  in  T-bone  steaks  and  rib 
roasts-— averaged  about  7.75  percent  for  the 
Choice  grade,  and  6  25  percent  for  the  Good 
grade.  Most  of  the  other  major  muscles 
contain  less  fat.  For  example,  the  muscles 
of  the  round  normally  contain  about  one- 
half  as  much  fat  as  the  rib  eye  Thus,  al- 
thouga  marbling  is  closely  related  to  quality, 
the  a<:tual  quantity  of  fat  associated  with 
marbling  is  small  Indeed. 

McCall's  went  on  to  say,  "a  housewife, 
semantlcally  stirred  by  an  attractive  wurd, 
buys  beef  according  to  U.S.  Government 
grade  mark  and  chooses  the  highest  grade, 
U-S.  Prime,  over  the  second  grade,  US. 
Choicii,  or  the  third  highest  grade,  U.S. 
Good. ' 

Diirlng  1961.  only  3Va  percent  of  the  beef 
federally  graded  was  In  the  U.S.  Prime  grade, 
and  the  semantic  power  of  the  word  Prime" 
apparently  was  not  strong  enough  to  entice 
the  housewife  into  outbidding  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  for  even  that  Ilmit«d  supply. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
recommend  any  one  grade  as  being  "better" 
than  another  for  all  purposes.  Grading 
merely  groups  carcasses  together  which  have 
similar  characteristics.  This  permits  con- 
sumers to  choose  the  particular  grade  that 
best  suits  their  needs.  We  contend  that  ail 
beef  .s  good  and  that  each  grade  Is  best 
for  sooie  specific  use. 

In  NTovember  1960,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  Marketing  Bulletin 
No.  Ifi,  "U.S.  Grades  for  Beef. '  It  says,  "the 
purpose  of  this  booklet  Is  to  give  consumers 
a  brt<;f  explanation  of  the  U.S.  grades  for 
beef — and  to  show  how  they  can  be  used  as 
an  aid  In  the  purchasing  and  cooking  of 
beef." 

The  USDA's  bulletin  offers  these  sugges- 
tions: "Learn  the  grade  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  Remember,  too,  that  the  proper 
selection  of  cuts  Is  Important.  A  Good  grade 
T-bote  steak,  for  example,  can  be  more 
tender  than  a  Choice  grade  round  steak." 
The  bulletin  points  out  that  most  retailers 
will  sell  only  the  grade  or  grades  that^wlll 
satisfy  the  majority  of  their  customers. 

The  McCall's  article  further  suggests  that 
the  Government  use  some  other  terms  to 
designate  present  grades  of  beef  such  as  a 
system  of  numbers  or  words  denoting  fatness 
starting  with  "1"  or  "fattest." 

As  pointed  out  above,  words  relating  to 
fatnesa  would  not  be  approprlat*  for  the 
present  grades  since  the  grades  are  not  based 
on  overall  fatness.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
If  numbers  were  used  to  designate  grade, 
consumers  would  be  more  reluctant  to  buy 
meat  labeled  "No.  3"  than  they  are  to  buy 
meat  labeled  "Good."  After  years  of  use  by 
the  consumer,  processor,  and  producer, 
changing  USDA  grade  names  would  result 
only  in  creating  confusion  In  the  entire  in- 
dustry. In  reality,  a  grade  name  has  mean- 
ing only  to  the  extent  that  the  user  associates 
it  with  a  specific  kind  of  beef. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  while  the  author  criticizes 
the  grade  names  used  by  USDA  for  beef  he 
offers  no  criticism  of  the  superlative  terms 
used  to  identify  packer  brands.  The  article 
suggests  that  less  emphasis  is  given  fatness 


in  determining  packer  brands  than  in  Fed- 
eral grading.  There  Is  no  published  infor- 
mation which  Indicates  the  basis  on  which 
packer  brands  are  determined.  However, 
observation  of  beef  with  packer  brands  pro- 
vides no  evidence  that  additional  fat — either 
as  marbling  or  outside  fat — excludes  beef 
from  their  higher  brands.  Whether  t>eef  is 
federally  or  privately  graded  the  same  physi- 
cal factors  which  determine  quality  mtist 
necessarily  be  iised  to  assure  comparable 
tenderness.  Juiciness,  and  palatabillty. 

The  paragraph  in  the  McCall's  article  dis- 
cussing hamburger  also  Is  quite  misleading. 
The  statement  in  reference  to  hamburger 
that  "the  housewife  will  pay  more  to  get 
less  fat"  implies  that  the  leaner  the  ham- 
burger the  better  it  Is.  A  certain  am.ount  of 
fat  is  required  in  hamburger  to  give  the 
flavor,  texture,  and  Juiciness  for  palatabillty 
and  acceptance  by  the  consumer.  Research 
has  established  this  point.  While  the  level 
of  fat  in  hamburger  need  not  be  excessive  to 
insure  desirability,  so-called  lean  ham- 
burger may  contain  more  than  double  the 
fat  content  of  the  lean  portion  of  a  Choice 
or  Prime  beef  rib  roast. 

McCall's  says.  "The  French  use  a  beef 
breed  called  the  Charollais,  which  Is  able  to 
produce  tender  steaks  without  visible  fat 
marbling  even  in  animals  as  old  as  5  years. 
Import  restrictions,  for  fear  of  hoof-and- 
niouth  disease,  prevent  the  development  of 
pure  Charollais  herds  In  the  United  States." 

Actually.  Charollais  cattle  are  being  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
from  herds  that  have  been  established  for 
many  years  In  other  countries  that  are  free 
from  hoof -and -mouth  disease.  However,  the 
limited  carcass  data  available  to  us  on 
Charollais  cattle  In  this  country  do  not  indi- 
cate that  this  breed  has  any  superiority  with 
respect  to  tenderness. 

In  January  1959.  the  U-S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  a  research  report  en- 
titled. "Economic  Effects  of  U.S.  Grades  for 
Beef."  This  report  was  based  in  part  on 
a  SeUnple  survey  of  national  packers.  Inde- 
pendent packers,  wholesale  distributors,  and 
chain  and  independent  retailers  of  meat 
which  was  made  by  an  Independent  research 
organization  under  a  USDA  contract.  The 
following  section  of  that  report  Is  quite 
pertinent  to  the  McCall's  article: 

"Among  the  most  Important  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  distribution  of  beef  by 
Federal  grades  tire: 

"(1)  Federal  grades  for  beef  have  con- 
tributed  to  many  basic  changes  In  the  or- 
ganization or  structure  of  the  beef  whole- 
saling industry.  Independent  packers  and 
independent  meat  wholesalers  Increased  In 
number  and  volume  of  meat  handled  while 
packer  branch  houses  declined  greatly  in 
number.  The  retail  chains  developed  mass 
buying  procedures  and  speciflcatlons  tied 
to  f^ederal  grades.  The  bargaining  strength 
of  the  national  packer  declined. 

"(2)  Federal  grading  of  beef  has  resulted 
in  numerous  within  plant  or  intrafirm 
changes  and  has  tended  to  stimulate  tech- 
nological innovation.  Use  of  the  grade 
standards  has  tended  to  intensify  competi- 
tion and  this,  in  turn,  has  focused  attention 
on  production  and  marketing  costs  and  on 
means  of  reducing  those  costs. 

"(3 1  In  combination  with  other  factors, 
the  Federal  grading  of  beef  may  have  tended 
to  increase  consumer  demand  for  beef  and 
to  stimulate  beef  production. 

"(4»  Federal  grades  have  contributed  to 
the  demand  for  higher  quality  beef.  This  Is 
reflected  in  higher  percentages  of  beef  pro- 
duction and  sales  in  the  higher  grades,  par- 
ticularly Choice.  Retailers'  advertising  and 
merchandising  policies  on  beef  are  tied  close- 
ly to  the  Federal  grade  standards.  These 
policies,  particularly  opportune  In  a  period 
of  high  consumer  Incomes,  have  influenced 
consumers'  buying  patterns.  Most  consum- 
ers, however,  apparently  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced   in    a   direction    contrary    to   their 
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basic  desires  and  eating  preferences.  For 
many  consumers  Choice  grade  appears  to 
represent  the  most  satisfying  compromise 
from  among  the  Federal  grades. " 

The  McCall's  article  al.so  comments  that 
there  are  signs  of  slackening  dependence  on 
Government  grading.  This  is  obviously  in- 
correct since  m^^re  beef  was  graded  in  1961 
than  in  any  previous  year  under  voluntary 
grading.  In  fact,  this  Increase  amounted  to 
381  million  pounds  over  1960,  up  5.4  percent 
compared  with  an  Increase  of  only  3.8  per- 
cent in  beef  production.  From  the  current 
data  available  concerning  the  volume  of  beef 
graded  In  1962,  the  upward  trend  in  Federal 
grading  has  continued. 

The  statement  that  a  particular  retail 
store  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area  alter- 
nately features  "a  less  fat  meat  selected  ac- 
cording to  its  own  specifications"  raises  the 
question  of  such  meat  being  less  fat  than 
what?  Much  of  the  highly  publicized  lean 
beef  is  actually  no  more  lean — and  in  some 
instances  it  carries  more  trlmmable  fat — 
than  the  average  Choice  grade  beef.  Re- 
search has  produced  no  magic  formula  which, 
under  commercial  conditions,  permits  the 
uniform  selection  of  l>eef  according  to  its 
palatabillty  without  using  the  same  basic 
quality-Indicating  factors  used  in  Federal 
grading. 

The  Department  has  long  realized  the  de- 
sirability of  reducing  the  quantity  of  fat 
de{X)sited  on  the  outside  of  most  beef  car- 
casses. As  previously  indicated,  this  fat 
makes  no  direct  contribution  to  the  palata- 
billty of  t>eef  and  most  of  it  is  not  eaten. 
Large  deposits  ii  this  fat  on  carcasses  are 
an  economic  w.iste  and  reduction  of  this  fat 
on  beef  without  lowering  the  quality  of  the 
lean  is  a  continuing  objective  of  both  cattle 
breeders  and  feeders. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  different  types 
of  research  projects  directed  toward  that 
goal,  and  our  .'tandards  for  grades  of  beef 
are  under  contiiual  review  for  any  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  in  them  for  use  as 
a  tool  for  reflecting  consumer  preferences 
back  through  the  marketing  channels  to  the 
producers.  In  this  connection,  on  April  10, 
1962.  the  Department  announced  that  begin- 
ning July  1.  1&62.  the  livestock  and  meat 
Industry  will  b?  offered  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  a  new  approach  t(j  beef  grading. 
On  that  date  we  will  make  a  dual  grading 
system  available  on  a  trial  and  optional 
basis  along  with  our  present  system  of 
grading. 

The  proposed  dual  grading  system  would 
provide  for  two  separate  grade  Identifica- 
tions on  beef  c.^rc^sses.  One  of  these — the 
quality  grade,  utilizing  current  grade 
names — would  .ndicate  differences  in  pala- 
tabillty of  the  lean-  factors  associated  with 
tenderness,  juiciness,  and  flavor.  The  pro- 
posed additional  grade  identification  relates 
to  the  cutataility— the  percentage  of  salable 
meat  which  th?  retailer  can  cut  from  the 
carciiss.  In  tcxlay's  complex  livestock  and 
meat  marketing,  "both  of  these  characteris- 
tics strongly  influence  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  beef  caicass  and  thus  the  value  of 
the  live  animal. 

The  current  grade  standards  utilize  the 
best  indicators  of  the  quality  of  beef  that 
research  has  provided  to  date.  These  indi- 
cators of  palatabillty  will  still  be  considered 
in  determining  the  quality  part  of  the  dual 
grade.  The  same  grade  names — Prime, 
Choice.  Good,  Standard,  Commercial,  Utility, 
Cutter,  and  earner — will  be  used  to  Identify 
quality  differences. 

The  present  grading  system  gives  no  direct 
consideration  to  the  most  Important  factor 
affecting  cutab.Uty — the  amount  of  excess 
fat  that  retailers  trim  off  retail  cuts  to  make 
them  more  acceptable  to  the  consumer. 

Cutability  differences  will  be  identified  in 
the  proposed  standards  by  six  yield  grades. 
These  will  be  numbered  from  No.  1  to  No.  6 
with  No.  1  representing  the  highest  yield 
of  retail    cuts   and   No.  6  the  lowest. 


The  Livestock  Division  of  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  has  been  develop- 
ing and  testing  the  dual  grading  system  for 
nearly  10  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
before  cattle  producers,  market  agencies, 
meatpackers,  and  university  research 
groups.  Cattle  producers,  particularly,  have 
expressed  keen  interest  in  and  support  for  a 
program  of  this  type  to  aid  them  in  meeting 
the   needs  and  requirements   of  consumers. 

If  dual  grading  becomes  widely  used  and 
if  processors  and  distributors  make  appro- 
priate price  differentials  among  the  various 
kinds  of  beef  carcasses  and  cattle,  there  will 
be  a  decreased  production  of  waste  fat 
through  better  breeding  and  feeding  prac- 
tices, with  a  saving  in  cost  that  should  be 
shared  by  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  very 
strongly  its  refponsibility  to  the  consumer 
as  well  as  to  the  producer.  The  Depart- 
ment feels  that  its  past  and  recent  efforts 
to  Improve  beef  grade  standards  have  always 
been  aimed  at  providing  a  more  efficient 
yardstick  through  which  consumer  prefer- 
ences can  be  reflected  back  through  the 
marketing   channel    to   the   producer. 

Members  of  industry  and  other  interested 
persons  have  been  invited  to  submit  writ- 
ten data,  views,  or  arguments  concerning  the 
proposed  standards  for  dual  grading  to  the 
Director,  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.C.  after  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  new 
system  in  operation.  The  deadline  for  such 
comments  is  July  1,  1963.  The  1  year  of 
operation  should  allow  ample  opportunity 
for  members  of  industry  to  evaluate  the  new 
standards  before  they  present  comments. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  continue  to  break  new  ground  in  re- 
search on  livestock  breeding  dhd  feeding, 
in  human  nutrition,  in  use  of  instruments 
to  measure  quality  by  objective  standards, 
and  in  utilization  of  byproducts — research 
that  will  advance  the  frontiers  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  the  common  benefit  of  producers, 
market  agencies,  and  consumers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


RlDGEFIELD,   CONN., 

May  5.  1962. 
Hon   Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  am  happy  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman's  letter  to 
you  of  April  23,  in  which  he  takes  strong  ex- 
ception to  my  article  on  Government  beef 
grading  practices,  published  in  McCall's  for 
March  of  this  year.  I  have  been  appreciative 
of  help  given  me  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  preparing  this  article,  and  of  the 
Department's  many  useful  publications  In 
this  field.  For  this  reason  alone  I  regret 
that  Secretary  Freeman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard,  has  chosen  to  cut  phrases 
out  of  context  in  my  article,  to  stretch  and 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  thus 
culled,  and  to  omit  passages  which  did  not 
happen  to  suit  the  defensive  case  he  was 
making. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  theme  of  my 
article,  since  this  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing: The  ingestion  of  animal  fat  has 
of  late  years  become  a  medical  and  personal 
issue  in  America.  Many  physicians  and  nu- 
tritionists have  become  convinced  that  a 
high  Intake  of  animal  fats  may  represent  a 
serious  health  danger,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  increasing  blood  cholesterol 
levels  and  promoting  the  chances  of  heart 
disease.  The  key  document  In  this  field 
is  the  statement  by  the  American  Heart 
Association,  issued  on  December  10,  1960. 
which  recommended,  in  the  words  of  the 
association's  own  summary,  "reduced  fat 
consumption — combined      with      reasonable 


substitution  of  vegetable  oils  and  other  un- 
saturated fats  for  animal  fats  In  the  diet." 
The  American  Heart  Association  made  this 
recommendation  "as  a  possible  means  of 
preventing  atherosclerosis  (hardening  of  the 
arteries)  and  lessening  the  risk  of  heart 
attacks  and  strokes." 

It  will  be  conceded,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  heart  disease  as  a  great  killer 
in  America,  that  this  represents  a  pubic 
health  issue  of  top  concern.  When  it  came 
to  my  attention  that  Government  beef  grad- 
ing practices  operated  so  as  to  give  higher 
(and  therefore  more  appealing)  grade  desig- 
nations to  beef  carcasses  containing  more  fat, 
and  lower  (and  therefore  less  appealing) 
grades  of  beef  carcasses  containing  less  fat. 
I  felt  that  this  was  an  area  in  which  the 
public  deserved  to  be  fully  informed. 

I  found,  by  inquiry,  that  most  people  were 
not  completely  or  clearly  aware  that  "Prime" 
beef  was,  generally,  more  fat  than  "Choice," 
which  is  the  second  grade,  or  that  "Choice" 
was  usually  more  fat  than  "Good",  the  third 
grade.  In  view  of  the  health  issue  that 
exists  In  the  food  fat  area,  as  regards  not  only 
heart  disease  but  our  prevalent  national 
problem  of  obesity,  I  felt  that  consumers 
were  entitled  to  this  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore wrote  the  article. 

It  is  interesting  that  nowhere  in  his  long 
letter  (it  is  corslderably  longer  than  my 
article )  does  Sec?  etary  Freeman  mention  tJhe 
health  issue.  Hi  ignores  it.  and  by  doing 
so  ignores  the  reason  for  which  the  article 
was  written.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  con- 
sumer-minded Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  Just  as  interested  in  this  health 
problem  as  is  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, or  as  I  am,  as  an  independent  Jour- 
nalist. This,  as  much  as  any  other  factor, 
has  startled  me  In  the  defense  which  Sec- 
retary Freeman  has  made  of  his  Department's 
beef  grading  practices. 

Defending  those  practices.  Secretary  Free- 
man tries  to  leave  with  the  reader  of  his 
letter  the  impression  that  the  fat  content 
in  beef  carcasses  Is  not  a  major  factor  in  de- 
termining grade.  He  lakes  a  phrase  from 
my  article:  "the  more  fat  distributed 
through  the  meat  or  curled  lovingly  around 
it  the  higher  the  grade  it  will  be  awarded," 
and  he  says:  "This  idea  is  certainly  untrue." 
He  quotes  another  phrase:  "The  fat  mar- 
bling is  the  decisive  element"  and  he  says 
flatly:  "This  is  not  the  case."  He  declares 
that  "the  maturity  of  the  animal  Is  the 
most  Important  grade-determining  factor." 
though  he  concedes  that  "among  carcasses 
from  animals  of  the  same  age,  the  amount 
of  marbling,  or  fat  distribution  within  the 
lean  meat.  Is  an  important  grade  factor  be- 
cause of  its  contribution  to  overall  palata- 
billty— tenderness,  Juiciness  and  flavor." 
This  comes  close  to  admitting  the  major 
point  of  my  article,  which  Is  that  If  other 
factors  are  equal,  fat  marbling  is  the  de- 
cisive element.  Actually,  the  phrase  first 
quoted  above  was  torn  from  its  context  in 
my  essay,  and  the  sentence  reads,  in  full: 
"Other  factors  being  equal,  the  more  fat 
distributed  through  the  meat,  or  curled 
lovingly  around  it.  the  higher  the  grade  it 
will  be  awarded."  Why  were  those  first 
four  words  left  out  of  the  quotation?  They 
would  not  have  taken  up  much  more  room 
in  a  seven  page  single-spaced  letter  and 
would  have  presented  a  fairer  picture  of  the 
article's  content. 

The  second  quotation  from  my  article, 
"the  fat  marbling  is  the  decisive  element" 
has  been  even  more  summarily  decapitated 
The  full  sentence  Is:  "Though  other  factors 
are  carefully  considered — the  age  of  the 
animal  (younger  is  tenderer!,  the  shape  of 
the  carcass,  the  condition  of  the  bone,  the 
color  of  the  meat — the  fat  marbling  is  the 
most  decisive  element." 

Tills  Is  rough  surgery  indeed.  The  sen- 
tence as  a  whole  gives  a  full  and  fair  picture 
of  grading  criteria,  more  complete  than  Sec- 
retary   Freeman's    own    description    of    the 
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proceu.  Only  the  tag  end  of  my  sentence 
hu  been  quoted  in  tbe  Secretary's  letter  to 
you.  and  even  here  the  word  "mo8t"  has  been 
cut  out,  entirely  changing  the  meaning.  I 
did  not  write  "the  fat  marbling  is  the  deci- 
rlve  element."  I  wrote  "the  fat  marbling 
;s  the  most  decisive  element,"  which  has  a 
completely  different  meaning  because  it  In- 
dicates that  other  decisive  elements  exist. 
I  am  willing  to  leave  to  any  jury  of  English 
grammarians  and  sentence- parsers  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  I  have  not  been  misquoted 
In  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  Impression 
that  I  have  made  extreme  statements,  so 
that  these  could  then  be  knocked  down.  This 
Is  a  piece  of  business  of  which  no  respon- 
sible Journalist,  for  example,  would  ever  al- 
low himself  to  be  guilty. 

Let    UB    go    further:    Secretary   Freeman, 
using  the  truncated  quotation:    "the  more 
fat  distributed  through  the  meat  or  curled 
lovingly  around  it  the  higher  the  grade  it 
will  be  awarded."  goes  on  to  deny  vigorously 
that   the    amount    of    fat    "curled    lovingly 
around   the   meat."  that  is,   the  fat.  as  he 
says  "on  the  outside  of  the  beef  carcass"  is 
a  grade  determining  factor.     I  do  not  know 
how  he  can  square  this  statement  with  the 
fact  that  in  pictures  of  the  standard   cuts 
of  beef,  presented  In  the  Department's  own 
publications,    the    higher    grades    uniformly 
show  more  fat  "curled  lovingly  around  the 
meat"  than  do  grades  Just  under  the  high- 
est.    Secretary  Freeman.   In    discussing   the 
grading  system,   refers  to  a  Department  of 
Agriculture    publication,    Marketing    Bulle- 
tin No.  15.  published  in  November  1960.     I 
have  that  marketing  bulletin  before  me.    Its 
pages  are  not  numbered,  but  on  what  would 
be  pages  2  and  3  (not  counting  the  covers) 
a  photograph  of  a  cut  of  "Prime"  beef  is  con- 
trasted   with    a    photograph    of    a    cut    of 
"Choice"    beef.      The    amount    of    blubber 
shown  surrounding  the  "Prime"  cut  meas- 
ures almost  half  an  inch,  even  in  this  re- 
duced   picture,   and   Is  more   than  twice   as 
thick,  at  some  points,  as  the  suet  surround- 
ing the  "Choice"  cut,  In  the  official  Depart- 
ment photograph  on  the  facing  page.     F*ur- 
thermore.   the   text   matter   on   these    pages 
says  of  the  "Prime"  grade:  "Such  cuts  have 
liberal  quantities  of  fat  Interspersed  within 
the    lean    (marbling)."      On    the    "Choice" 
page,  the  descriptive  sentence  runs:    "This 
grade   is   preferred   by  most  consumers   be- 
cause It  is  of  high  quality  but  usually  has 
less  fat  than  beef  of  the  'Prime'  grade."    The 
piirpoee  of  Secretary  Freeman's  letter  is  to 
minimize  the  differences  in  fat  between  the 
grades  (or  it  has  no  piirpose)  and  so  I  must 
ask  him  to  explain  away  these  pictures.     On 
pages  6  and  7  of  the  same  pamphlet  we  are 
offered  official  photographs  of  corresponding 
cuts  of  'Good"  and  "Standard"  beef. 

Here,  too.  the  outer  envelope  of  fat  shrinks 
as  the  grades  decline;  by  the  time  we  get 
down  to  "Standard"  (which  is  the  fourth 
beef  grade,  in  descending  order)  the  outer 
fat  Is  a  mere  strip.  On  page  8  a  photograph 
of  a  cut  of  "Commercial"  grade  beef 
is  shown,  and  I  will  admit  that  this  has  the 
thickest  envelope  of  fat  in  any  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  since  this  is  beef  cut  from  elderly 
cattle,  and  is  rarely  If  ever  offered  for  broil- 
ing or  roasting  purposes.  It  Is  Irrelevant  to 
our  discussion.  Marketing  Bulletin  No.  15 
should  be  obtainable  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  an  examination  of  Its 
photographs  should  be  most  illuminating  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  end  results  of  the 
grading  process. 

Secretary  Freeman  complains  that  my  ar- 
ticle "focuses  undue  attention  on  the  fat- 
ness of  beef."  Let  us  see  how  much  atten- 
tion the  Department's  own  publications 
focus  on  It.  In  a  Department  pamphlet. 
•Official  U.S.  Standards  for  Grades  of  Car- 
cass Beef."  dated  June  1956,  which  describes 
the  grading  system,  the  statement  is  made: 
"Within  any  specified  grade  the  degree  of 
finish  and  marbling  required  increases  pro- 


gressively with  advancing  maturity."  "Fln- 
iah"  and  "niarbUng"  mean,  in  effect,  fat,  and 
the  sentence  means  that  an  older  animal  has 
to  be  fatter  to  make  the  grade;  i.e.,  fat  is  so 
important  in  grading  that,  to  a  degree.  It 
makes  up  for  age  of  a  slaughtered  steer. 

In  describing  "Prime"  beef,  the  same  pub- 
lication says:  "The  interior  fat  Is  abundant 
in  t^e  pelvic  cavity  and  over  the  kidney. 
The  profusion  of  fat  between  the  chine  bones 
is  liberal  and  the  overflow  of  fat  over  the  in- 
side of  the  ribs  is  abundant  and  fairly 
evenly  distributed  The  Intermingling  of 
fat  with  the  lean  in  evidence  between  the 
ribs,  called  feathering.  Is  extensive."  But 
in  describing  "Choice"  beef  the  wording 
cha:ages,  and  the  official  description  for  this 
grade  calls  for  "a  moderate  quantity  of  in- 
terior fat"  and  "a  modest  protru.slon  of  fat 
between  the  chine  bones  and  moderate  over- 
flow fat  and  feathering."  In  older  "Choice" 
carcasses,  "fairly  heavy"  drp'^'Sit.s  of  interior 
fat  are  called  for.  and  "a  moderate  protru- 
sion of  fat  between  The  chine  bones  and 
moderately  abundant  overflow  fat  and  f'^ath- 
cring."  In  cum,  "Prime"  beef  calls  for  "abun- 
dant" overflow  of  fat  over  the  Inside  of  the 
ribs,  whereas  "Choice"  carcasses  show  only 
"moderate"  or  "moderately  abundant"  over- 
flow. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  third  grade. 
"Good."  the  official  description  requires  "only 
a  slight  protrusion  of  fat  between  the  chine 
bones  and  only  a  small  overflow  of  fat  over 
the  Inside  of  the  ribs."  Older  "Go')d"  ani- 
mals will  have  "slight  protrusion  of  fut  be- 
tween the  chine  bones  and  slightly  abun- 
dant  overflow    fat    and    feathering." 

"Standard  grades  will  have  "practically  no 
protrusion  of  fat  between  the  chine  bones 
and  very  scanty  quantities  of  overflow  fat 
and  feathering,"  varying  to  older  carcasses 
showing  "very  slight  protrusion  of  fat  be- 
tween the  chine  bones  and  a  small  amount  of 
overflow  fat  and  feathering  "  If  these 
standards  do  not  focus  attention  on  fat,  one 
can  only  wonder  what  words  mean. 

Secretary  Freeman  attempts  to  show  that 
"much"  fat  on  the  outside  surface  of  the 
carcass  "is  trimmed  from  retail  cuts  at  the 
store.  In  the  kitchen  or  on  the  plate,  and  is 
not  consumed."  Here  he  touchs  very 
lightly  Indeed  on  the  unending  war  between 
the  consumer  and  the  butcher  as  to  l^ow 
much  trlnamlng  is  to  be  performed  before 
the  weighing.  Few  housewives  and  few- 
butchers  would  agree  that  this  comment  dis- 
poses of  the  costly  suet  problem.  As  to  the 
statement  that  the  fat  "is  not  consumed,"  I 
quote  Dr.  Ancel  Keys,  director  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  Physiological  Hygiene  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  one  of  America's  fore- 
most heart  researchers:  "The  most  e.xpensive 
grades  of  beef  are  the  fattest,  the  top  grade — 
and  price — goes  to  beef  so  diffusely  marbled 
with  fat  that  it  defies  trlmmmlng  to  pro- 
duce really  lean  meat."  (Page  135.  'Eat 
Well  and  Stay  Well,"  by  Ancel  and  Margaret 
Keys,  New  York.  1959.) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  mentions  an 
agricultural  college  survey  purporting  to 
show  that  "chemical  analy.sls  of  the  fat 
actually  within  the  rib  eye  mu.scle — the  larg- 
est muscle  in  T-bone  steaks  and  rib  roasts- - 
averaged  about  7.75  percent  for  the  Choice 
grade  and  6.25  percent  for  the  Grxxl  grade." 
But  no  housewife  I  ever  heard  of  cuts  out 
this  one  muscle  for  cooking;  the  whole  cut 
is  cooked  and  the  fat  of  the  whole  cut  adds 
itself  to  the  gravy  and  to  the  meal.  As 
against  Secretary  Freeman's  point,  there  Is 
a  table  by  Dr.  Keys  showing  (op.  cit..  p. 
333)  that  "Prime"  rib  of  beef  runs  2,040 
calories  to  the  pound  and  is  44  percent  fat 
while  "Good"  rib  goes  1,540  calories  to  the 
pound  and  Is  only  31  percent  fat.  Secretary 
Freeman's  quarrel  is  with  such  e:<perts  as 
Dr.  Keys,  not  with  me.  and  he  mu^t  realize 
that  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  position  of 
contending  against  authorities  of  this  type. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely,  but  will  not.    I 
have  not  touched  on  the  atmosphere  in  the 


meat  trade,  the  concentration  on  "finishing" 
and  fattening  steers  to  "make  the  grade."  I 
recall  a  Government  grader,  working  In  a 
coldroom.  saying:  "The  exact  amount  of 
marbling  is  easily  discerned.  This  is  a  very 
important  grade  factor,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant.   It  is  the  real  true  quality  factor." 

As  to  other  points  raised  by  Secretary 
Freeman.  I  hold  no  special  brief  for  "packers' 
brands."  I  do.  however,  feel  tliat  they  would 
lead  to  a  lesser  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fat  to  "make  the  grade."  I  did 
not  imply  that  "the  leaner  the  hsmburger 
the  better  it  U." 

I  wrote  that  in  hamburger,  housewives 
p  ly  more  to  get  less  fat,  because  in  this 
area  they  are  aware  of  fat  content,  while 
they  are  not  quite  so  clear  that  this  ques- 
tion is  involved  in  the  grading  system.  I 
believe  that  the  Charolais  steer  produces 
cuts  that  are  likely  to  be  tender  while  lean; 
however,  the  point  is  not  central  to  this 
dl.spute;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  a  few 
Charolais  steers  are  being  imjjorted  from 
such  countries  as  Mexico,  though  not  In 
numbers  and  not  from  their  home  country. 
France.  I  spoke  of  a  slackening  dependence 
on  Government  grading,  which  Secretary 
Freeman  tries  to  answer  by  showing  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  graded  meat:  the 
context  of  my  reference  clearly  shows  that 
I  was  not  referring  to  consumer  habits,  but 
to  the  fact  that  some  stores  are  learning  to 
use  other  appeals,  such  as  leanness.  Instead 
of  Government  grade  names.  In  advertising 
their  beef.  As  regards  Secretary  Freeman's 
description  of  the  new  dual  grading  sys- 
tem, it  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
prt-xluce  and  popularize  leaner  meat,  but, 
again,  that  Is  not  central  to  the  blunt  and 
direct  attacks  raised  against  my  article. 

In  obtaining  my  material,  I  conferred  with 
a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Freeman's  Department. 
I  tr.ivelcd  to  Chicago.  I  spoke  with  repre- 
sentatives of  two  packers'  associations,  and 
with  Individual  retail  meat  sellers.  I  went 
down  into  the  cold  rooms  and  saw  grading 
in  process.  I  obtained  cuts  of  the  various 
onScial  grades  of  beef,  and  tested  them  in  my 
home.  I  conferred  with  meat  buyers  and 
chefs  of  three  famous  restaurants.  I  spoke 
with  cattle  breeders  and  experimenters.  I 
canvassed  the  literature,  and  checked  my 
findings  with  an  outstanding  heart  student, 
who  hailed  my  article  "for  breaking  the  ice 
on  this  Issue."  Secretary  Freeman  has  used 
such  phrases  as  "untrue,"  "serious  error." 
etc.  I  do  net  propose  to  trade  unpleasant 
phrases  with  him.  But  accuracy  is  my  In- 
tegrity. In  respect  for  my  profession,  I 
feel  I  must  say  that  I  consider  it  out  of  order 
for  a  high  public  official  to  assume  that  an 
exfXTlenced  Journalist,  with  no  ax  to  grind. 
working  for  a  most  reputable  section  of  the 
American  press,  would  use  material  that  had 
not  been  most  carefully  checked. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samuix  Grajton. 
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LET  US  JUST  ONCE  DO  AT  LEAST 
HALF  AS  MUCH  FOR  THE  FOLKS 
AT  HOME  AS  FOR  THOSE  IN  FOR- 
EIGN LANDS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 
2965— the  emergency  public  works  bill — 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  call  up  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

The  amendment  Is  simple. 

It  raises  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  emergency  public 
works  from  $600  million  to  "the  same 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  foreign  economic  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  202— for  the 
fiscal  year  1963—212.  401,  and  451  of  the 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961."  Those 
are  the  exact  words  of  my  proposed 
amendment.  However,  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  amendment  be- 
fore them  in  customary  form.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  tlie  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  served  notice  of  my  in- 
tention to  offer  this  amendment  in  my 
individual  views  in  the  committee's  re- 
port on  S.  2965.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  views  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  condition  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  .seeks  only  to  place  our  do- 
mestic program  for  alleviating  unem- 
ployment in  a  position  of  equality  with 
what  we  are  doing  abroad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  President,  even  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted— and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  it  will  be- there  still  will  not  be 
equality. 

The  ameridmcnt  which  I  propose 
would  raise  the  maximum  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  program  of 
emergency  public  works  from  $600  mil- 
lion to  $2,64!)  million  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  202 — Devtlopment  Loan 
Fund  (for  fiscal  year  1963 
onlyi... $1,500,000,000 

Sec     212— D  e  V  e  1  o  p  m  e  n  t 

grants 380,000,000 

Sec.  401 — Supporting  assist- 
ance     _  465.000.000 

Sec.  451— Contingency  fund.         300,  000,  000 


Total 


2.645,000.000 


Actually,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  much  more  than  $2,645  mil- 
lion for  foreign  economic  aid.  Actually, 
for  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1963,  section  202  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $1,500  million  for 
each  of  these  fiscal  years  or  a  total  of 
$7,500  million  for  the  five. 

Thus,  even  with  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  there  would  be  authorized 
t-o  be  appropriated  for  this  "one  shot" 
program  of  emergency  public  works  to 
help  our  own  unemployed  only  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  foreign  economic  aid 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  or  apply  to 
the  standby  provisions  of  S.  2965.  Actu- 
ally, it  can  be  said  that  my  amendment 
moves  up  the  $2  billion  authorized  for 
a  program  of  standby  public  works  to  the 
emergency  program  and  says  in  effect 
that  emergency  intended  to  be  met  by 
the  standby  program  is  upon  us  now. 

And,  considering  the  all  too  many 
pockets  of  depression  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  by  no  means  an  exaggera- 
tion. 


We  cannot  accurately  judge  the  hu- 
man misery  stalking  our  land  by  looking 
at  the  overall  rate  of  unemployment. 

During  the  week  ending  April  28,  1962. 
insured  unemployment  in  Nome,  Alaska, 
was  33.5  percent.  It  was  no  comfort 
to  the  unemployed  worker  in  Nome  to 
know  that  the  national  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  during  the  same  week 
was  4.3  percent. 

The  unemployed  worker  in  Fair- 
banks— insured  unemployment  rate  17.9 
percent — could  derive  little  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  was  talking 
about  standby  public  works  when  things 
get  worse. 

How  much  worse  must  it  get,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  Congress  acts  to  reheve 
to  the  extent  possible  unemployment  in 
the  numerous  pockets  throughout  the 
Nation? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  table,  prepared 
by  my  office,  of  unemployment  in  Alaska 
for  the  week  ending  April  28.  1962. 
These  figures  have  been  derived  from 
the  Labor  Market  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  no  time  to  stand  by.  This  is  a  time 
for  bold,  decisive  action.  In  my  opin- 
ion, nothing  can  be  more  heart-rending 
than  a  man — a  husband  and  a  father — 
who  cannot  find  work  to  support  him- 
self and  family  even  though,  week  after 
week  after  week,  he  trudges  wearily  from 
door  to  door  seeking  such  work.  It  is 
distressing  for  single  men  with  no  fam- 
ily responsibilities. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  written  an 
excellent  book  entitled  "Our  Affluent  So- 
ciety" showing  that  more  people  in  the 
United  States  are  now  living  at  a  higher 
standard  than  ever  before.  I  agree  with 
the  picture  he  has  drawn  in  his  book  anfl 
I  am  happy  that  it  is  so. 

But  in  rejoicing  at  the  greater  afflu- 
ence of  more  and  more  of  our  people, 
let  us  not  overlook  the  almost  one-fourth 
of  our  Nation  who  are  living  in  abject 
poverty  without  hope  for  the  future  or 
for  their  children's  future  unless  prompt 
and  intelligent  measures  are  taken  at 
once.  The  plight  of  these  40  million 
Americans  is  graphically  pictured  in  a 
recent  book  by  Mr.  Michael  Harrington 
entitled  "The  Other  America"  published 
by  McMillan  Co.  this  year.  I  commend 
it  highly  to  my  colleagues  for  it  brings 
to  our  attention  forcefully  the  need  for 
immediate  action — and  action  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  long  as  this  problem  exists  for  some 
40  million  Americans  it  is  our  inescapa- 
ble duty  to  face  U  and  to  eliminate  it 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  Our  ob- 
ligation to  these  Americans,  in  my  judg- 
ment, supersedes  aid  for  impoverished 
people  in  other  lands.'  Moreover,  we 
shall  be  able  to  help  these  people  in  for- 
eign countries  all  the  better  if  we  raise 
our  own  living  standards  and  put  an 
end  to  the  costly  wastes  of  chronic  un- 
employment. 


In  this— the  richest  of  all  lands — such 
a  situation  cannot  and  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Nor  should  we  meet  an  emergency  sit- 
uation with  halfway  measures.  We 
should  not  delude  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  must  bring  to  bear  on  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  all  the  resources 
that  are  needed.  To  do  less  is  little  bet- 
ter than  doing  nothing  at  all.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  disappoint  millions  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  who  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
action  now. 

According  to  the  report  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  of  May  1,  1962,  933 
areas  in  the  United  States  are  designated 
as  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  area  rede- 
velopment program.  These  are  divided 
as  follows:  148  urban-industrial  areas; 
735  rural  and  small  labor  markets;  and 
50  Indian  reservations. 

These  areas  have  a  population  of  34.7 
million  people  and  a  labor  force  of  13.2 
million.  Of  the  latter,  1.4  million  are 
unemployed.  Thus  these  areas  have  19 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
19  percent  of  the  Nation's  labor  force, 
but  they  have  31  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed of  the  country. 

Now  what  is  proposed  to  meet  the  per- 
sistent high  rate  of  unemploj-ment  of 
these  933  areas  throughout  the  Nation? 

It  is  proposed  in  S.  2965  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $2  billion  for  a  pro- 
gram of  public  works  on  a  standby  basis, 
usable  only  If  the  total  imemployment  in 
the  Nation  rises  to  a  predetermined  fig- 
ure. In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $600  million  for  an  emergency, 
immediate  public-works  program.  This 
sum  averages  about  $600  for  each  man 
and  woman  unemployed  in  these  desig- 
nated areas,  assuming  the  entire  amount 
is  spent  on  wages,  which,  of  course,  will 
not  be  the  case. 

My  amendment  would  quadruple  that 
sum. 

That  quadrupled  sum  would  be  much 
more  realistic  considering  the  magnitude 
and  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
my  proposal  would  not  take  a  single 
penny  from  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
merely  uses  the  particular  wording  to 
point  up  the  fact  that  we  would  be  spend- 
ing on  this  one-shot,  emergency  program 
here  at  home  far  less  than  we  are  spend- 
ing abroad  for  economic  aid. 

The  foreign  aid  program  would  con- 
tinue as  now  authorized  and  the  money 
appropriated  for  that  program  would  re- 
main intact,  if  Congress  approves. 

I  know  that  the  question  will  be 
raised :  Can  the  sum  you  propose  to  spend 
on  public  works  within  27  months  ac- 
tually be  spent  by  the  States  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  within  that  period  of 
time? 

It  should  be  raised,  and  answered,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  propose  any- 
thing here  that  would  lead  to  wasteful 
exjjenditure  of  Federa'l  funds.  I  know 
that  none  of  my  colleagues  want  to  do 
so  either. 

But  I  do  know  that  along  with  me 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
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that  we  do  enough  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  persistent  unemployment  in  the 
933  designated  aresis  throughout  the 
country. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  answer,  I  wired 
the  Crovemors  of  the  50  States  of  the 
Nation  and  asked  them  the  question  and 
asked  them  to  be  specific  in  their  re- 
plies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  telegram  to  the  Governors 
of  the  States  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  date  received  replies  from  the 
Governors  of  only  12  States  who  have 
indicated  that  they  are  ready  to  go  with 
public  works  projects  totaling  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
detailed  replies  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  States  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  let 
no  one  here  delude  himself. 

We  shall  either  spend  this  $2,645  mil- 
lion on  constructive  investments  in  the 
future  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States — in  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
sewer  and  waterworks,  dams,  airports. 
and  the  like — or  we  shall  spend  that  and 
much  more  in  the  next  27  months  and 
in  the  years  to  come  in  unemployment 
compensation  and  in  welfare  payments, 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  which 
fuller  employment  will  generate. 

We  cannot  long  neglect  our  own  re- 
sources— human  and  natural — while 
building  the  resources  of  foreign  nations. 
At  stake  is  not  our  willingness  to  con- 
tinue to  aid  the  less  developed  countries, 
at  stake  is  our  ability  to  continue  with- 
out at  the  same  time  renewing  our  own 
strength. 

We  can  renew  that  strength  by  a  pro- 
gram of  public  investments  of  the  mag- 
nitude which  I  propose  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  years  1955-61.  we  have  granted 
to  foreign  nations  for  foreign  economic 
aid  projects  of  exactly  the  same  type  as 
would  be  constructed  under  my  amend- 
ment millions  upon  millions  of  American 
dollars. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  less  for  our  own 
people  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  areas 
of  our  Nation  are  so  hard  pressed? 

Can  we  afford  to  do  less  for  the  unem- 
ployed of  the  United  States  when  we  are 
doing  so  much  for  the  unemployed  and 
others  abroad? 

As  one  reads  about  the  flight  of  capital 
from  Latin  America  one  carmot  but  com- 
pare the  lack  of  faith  of  the  rich  of  those 
nations  with  the  abiding  faith  of  our 
unemployed  who  are  willing  to  pitch  in 
and  work  but  lack  only  the  opportunity 
to  work. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  for  an  additional 
$2  billion  to  give  our  own  citizens  the 
same  chance  that  we  have  given  and  are 
giving  to  the  citizens  of  other  lands. 

The  question  which  each  and  every 
one  of  us  must  ask  himself  is  this :  Am  I 
prepared  to  give  to  the  unemployed  of 


the  depressed  areas  of  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Camden,  Ark.;  Mo- 
desto, Calif.;  Bristol,  Conn.;  Carrollton, 
Ga.;  Cairo-Metropolis,  111.;  Evansville. 
Ind.;  Pittsburg,  Kans.;  Paducah,  Ky.; 
Hammond,  La.;  Biddeford-Sanford, 
Maine;  Cumberland,  Md.;  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Washing- 
ton, Mo.;  Butte.  Mont.;  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.;  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  Fayetteville, 
N.C.;  Portsmouth-Chillicothe,  Ohio; 
Muskogee,  Okla.;  Altoona,  Pa.;  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  Conway,  S.C;  Greeneville. 
Tenn.;  Laredo.  Tex  ;  Big  Stone  Gap- 
Appalachia,  Va.;  Aberdeen,  Wash.; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  and  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  the  same  opportunity  that  has  been 
given  to  the  unemployed  in  Sudan  to 
work  on  a  highway  construction  project 
involving  1.8  million  American  dollars, 
or  the  unemployed  in  Yemen  to  work  on 
a  highway  construction  project  involv- 
ing 3  mil  ion  American  dollars,  or  to  the 
unemployed  in  the  Republic  of  China  to 
work  on  the  Ku  Kwan  hydroelectric 
project  involving  2.5  million  American 
dollars,  or  to  the  unemployed  in  the 
Philippines  to  work  on  a  port  facilities 
and  harbor  improvement  project  involv- 
ing 3.2  million  American  dollars. 

For  myself,  Mr.  President,  the  answer 
is  abundantly  clear.  If  I  am  expected 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  abroad 
with  American  dollars  then  I  can  do  no 
less  than  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
here  at  home  first  and  just  as  adequately. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  I  have  received 
replies  from  (Governors  of  the  following 
States  giving  the  amounts  which  they 
could  use  for  public  works  which  could 
be  completed  in  27  months: 

state:  Avinunt 

Alabama $,50,  500.  000 

Alaska 64.  184,  4u0 

California 183.  OW.  000 

Colorado 20.  926  000 

Connecticut 28.  545.  000 

Hawaii 24.  111.912 

.  Maryland 92,590.000 

Michigan 639.  000,000 

Nevada 4,  968.  000 

Ohio 329,  259,  645 

Washington 40.000^000 

West  Virginia 89.  155,950 

It  is  obvious  from  even  this  response 
that  in  all  the  States  at  least  four  times 
the  amount  of  funds  which  I  propose 
could  be  .spent  on  useful  public  works 
projects  to  relieve  unemployment  in 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

My  proposal  is  really  a  very  modest 
one  considering  the  need. 

Exhibit  1 
On  page  10.  line  23,  and  on  page  11,  line  1, 
delete  the  words  "the  sum  of  $600.000, 000' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  same  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  foreign  economic  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  sections  202  (for  the 
fiscal  year  1963).  212,  401.  and  451  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended". 

Exhibit  2 
Separ.ate  Views  of  Mr.   Gruening 

I  voted  to  report  favorably  S.  2965  pro- 
vldmg  for  both  a  standby  program  of  public 
works  and  an  Immediate  program  of  public 
works  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $600 
million  was  authorized. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  much  more  than  the 
authorized  «600  million  is  needed  and  could 
usefully  be  used  to  put  the  unemployed  back 
to  work. 


In  a  statement  dlstrlbiited  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
stated: 

"On  March  27.  1962,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Chavez.  Introduced  an  amendment  to  S. 
2965,  a  bin  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  public 
bodies.  The  amendment  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $600  million  for  an  im- 
mediate public  works  program. 

"I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  foresight  In  submitting  such  an 
amendment. 

"However,  the  amount  Is.  in  my  opinion, 
hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  economic 
strain  now  being  experienced  In  certain 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

"Accordingly.  I  now  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  raising  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  a  program  of  immediate 
public  works  to  the  same  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  fur  foreign  economic 
iussistance. 

"It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  at  least  a*  much  at  home 
to  take  care  of  our  own  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  as  we  are  willing  to  spend 
abroad  for  aiding  foreign  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

"My  amendment  does  not,  I  admit,  do 
equal  Justice  as  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic programs.  Under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
CHAVtz  only  one  appropriation  Is  author- 
ized, namely,  the  sum  of  $600  million.  Un- 
der my  amendment,  the  limit  of  this  one- 
time appropriation  would  be  raised  to  the 
limit  authorized  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
(sec  202),  the  development  grants  and  tech- 
nic.il  cooperation  (sec.  2121,  supporting  as- 
.■^.istunce  (sec.  402),  and  contingency  fund 
(sec  451  1  Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  the  4 
succeeding  iiscal  years  the  total  sum  of  $7.5 
billion.  My  proposal  Is  much  more  modest. 
In  setting  the  limit  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  authorized  for  our  Immediate 
public  W(jrks  program,  I  have  used  only  the 
Jigure  of  $15  billion— the  amount  author- 
ised for  the  fiscal  year  1963  only. 

■My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  immediate  public  works  program  to 
$2,645   million,   computed    as   follows: 

Sec.  202— Development  Loan 

Fund $1,500,000,000 

Sec.  212— D  evelopment 

grants 880,000.000 

Sec  401 — Supporting  assist- 
ance  

Sec   451 — Contingency  fund. 


465,  000.  000 
300,  000,  000 


Total 2,645,000,000 

"In  proposing  this  increase  in  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  I  have  used 
only  the  authorizations  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  have  not 
considered  the  amounts  of  U.S.  funds  made 
available  abroad  through  such  lending  agen- 
cies as  the  World  Bank.  Export-Import  Bank, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  etc.  Bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  have  been  and  are 
being  channeled  abroad  through  these  agen- 
cies. In  many  cases,  the  so-called  loans  are 
not  loans  at  all,  but  grants. 

"In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation  is 
more  tragic  than  that  of  men  and  women 
unemployed  who  wish  to  work  and  cannot 
find  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  no  situation 
is  more  paradoxical  than  that  thU  wealthiest 
country  on  earth.  v.'hlch  has  poured  out  $100 
billion  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  to  help 
foreign  countries,  and  proposes  to  spend 
even  greater  sums  in  the  future  for  the  same 


purpose,  cannot  meet  its  primary  obligation 
to  Its  own  people. 

"I  am  merely  proposing,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  offer  a  fraction  for  the  relief  of  eco- 
nomic distress  and  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment for  our  fellow  Americans  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  or  are  asked  to  do — and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do--!n  far  larger  meas- 
ure for  Inhabitants  of  100  foreign  countries. 
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"My  amendment  is  as  follows: 

"On  page  2,  line  24,  delete  the  words  "the 
sum  of  $600.000.000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  'the  same  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  economic 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
202  (for  the  fiscal  year  1963),  212,  401.  and 
451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended'." 


In  order  to  Insure  prompt  action  on  this 
vitally  needed  measure  by  the  Senate,  I  did 
not  press  my  amendment  in  committee  but 
must  reserve  my  position  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  an  immediate  program  of  public 
works  when  this  bill  is  considered  In  the 
Senate. 

Ernest  GRrENiNC. 


Exhibit  3 
Private  tnditstrjj  in.tured  unemployment  rales  by  adininiatrativc  area  and  inJuslry 


By  admlnlstrdtivc  ; 


This  week 
(Apr.  28,  1962) 


Works 

claimed 


lURi 


Jjift  week 
(Ajpf.  21,  1902) 


State. 

Anchoraee.. 
F.iirliiitili.s.. 

Junoaii 

Ketchikan. . 

N(>ni(> 

IVtcrsbUfg.. 
■Sitka 


6,322 

3,005 
1,230 
2S2 
27ti 
177 
274 
S.S 

1<).2 


10.7 
17.9 
10.  .S 
10.3 
33.5 
34.7 
7.2 


Weoks 

chiiiiicd 


lURi 


5,609 


3,198 
1.  322 
294 
3()2 
2(11 
297 
h5 


17.4 


(Apr.  20,  1961) 


Weeks 

claimed 


lUR 


6,500 


17.8 
19.3 
10.9 
11.3 
38.0 
37.6 
7.0 


3.315 

32S 
500 
207 
312 
105 


19.9 


18.4 
27.6 
11.5 
l.i.  9 
33.3 
40.9 
13.8 


By  iiulu.»-trv 


This  wwk 
(Apr.  28,  1962) 


Last  week 

(Apr.  21,  1902J 


Year  apo 
(Apr.  2^,  1961; 


Weeks 
claimed 


lUH  ' 


Weeks 

claimed 


lUR  1  I    Ww>k5    I  H'R  1 
I  claimed  | 


ToUil. 


Mining 

ConstrU'tion 

Miinuf  icturing , 

Transportation  and  utilities. 

Trade... 

Finance 

St-rvit-e  and  other 


5,322 


201 

2. 044 

I,f>3.i 

462 

6(13 

50 

1.021 


16.2 


5,  fiW  !       17.  4  I 


fi.  .VIO 


19  9 


17.4 

4.V0 

19.7 

6.C 

6.2 

3.7 

19.8 


2. 2:<s 

9S5 

642 

571 

51 

l.O.'.S 


22  3 

310 

4'.J.  H 

2,  TO., 

18.  S 

1.232 

7.7 

502 

7.0 

627 

3  4 

SO 

20.  .■; 

1,043 

( 

46 

21 

8, 

8. 

5 

21 


'  Insured  uiicrnployinent  rate. 

j  Exhibit  4 

Apbil  18.  1962. 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  today  re- 
ported emergency  public  works  bill  author- 
izing appropriation  of  $600  million  for 
one-shot  effort  f^r  public  works  projects  in 
econoinirally  dLstressed  arca.«;.  As  member  r  f 
committee.  I  expressed  concern  that  sum  au- 
thorized wa";  tot.illy  inadequate  to  meet  Na- 
tion's needs.  Would  i.pprcciate  your  writ- 
ing me  as  soon  as  possible  giving  me  as  much 
Information  as  possible  concerning  public 
works  projects  in  economically  distressed 
areas  of  your  State  wliich  could  be  comi)lcted 
In  27  months.  pi\ing  estimated  costs  and 
man-hours  of  work  which  would  be  provided. 

Exhibit  5 

'  State  of  Alaska. 

Juneau.  May  2.  1962. 
Hon.  Ernest  GRrENiNc, 
US  Srnate. 

^'ru-  Senate  Office  DuUdivg, 
WafihivgtOTi .  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grt.'ening:  We  have  gath- 
ered the  following  information  from  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Of  the  approxim.ately  $388,812,748  listed 
as  capital  improvement  needs  for  the  next 
6  years,  approximately  $99  million  would  be 
p:iid  for  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  exclusive  of 
any  Federal  moneys  made  available  under 
Federal  grant-in-aid  progrtuns,  A  summary 
of  this  $388,812,748  program  is  set  forth  on 
page  8  of  the  attached  document,  "A  Capital 
Improvement  Program  for  the  State  of 
Aliuska,  1962  68."  Projects  which  are  to  be 
financed  in  whole  or  part  from  State  or  local 
funds  are  summarized  on  pages  11  through 

As  you  can  see.  we  have  a  considerable  in- 
ventory of  buildings,  structures  and  im- 
provements that  should  be  built.  We  do  not 
have  a  great  many  projects  ready  to  be  ad- 
vertised at  this  time,  but  we  should  be  able 
to  add  to  the  list  fairly  quickly  providing 
that  we  can  obtain  Housing  and  Home  and 
Finance  Agency  advances  for  advance  plan- 
ning and  providing  that  the  various  bond- 
ing proposals  pass.  With  the  incentive  pro- 
vided by  a  public  works  act,  such  as  S. 
2965,  the  State  could  prepare  a  number  of 
the  more  uncomplicated  projects,  such  as 
classroom  additions  to  State-operated 
schools,  small  State-operated  schools  for  con- 
tract, and  make  application  for  Housing  and 
Home  and  Finance  Agency  planning  advances 
and  grants  for  the  more  extensive  projects. 
Actually,  we  are  now  working  on  a  number  of 
applications  for  HHFA  advances  and  grants 
for   the  planning   and    design   of   a   number 


of  State-operated  schools  and  various  facili- 
ties at  the  University  of  ALL-^ka. 

Accordingly,  the  following  list  of  projects 
which  are  designed,  are  being  designed,  or 
will  be  designed  in  next  year,  very  sub- 
stantially understates  our  ability  to  utilize 
S.  29r,5  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  that 
act.  In  this  connection,  I  should  note  that 
the  capital  improvement  program  is  a  con- 
servative document.  In  preparing  the  capi- 
tal Improvement  program  many  needed 
projects  were  deleted  to  hold  the  program 
within  the  State's  ability  to  finance. 

The  projects  which  probably  most  nearlv 
qualify  for  Immediate  consideration  under 
a  standby  public  works  act  are: 

1  The  International  Airport  terminal 
buildings  projects  at  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, representing  a  value  of  $3.8  million 
and  Si. 8  million,  respectively,  are  fully  com- 
plete and  ready  for  bidding 

2.  Projects  which  are  now  In  the  planning 
stage  with  design  completion  anticipated 
before  August  of  this  year  are  Salcha  Ele- 
mentary School  ($160,000),  Eagle  River 
School  addition  (S288.000).  .Soldotna  .School 
addition  ($183.0001.  and  Glen  Allen  Refrig- 
eration and  foundation  ($55,000).  Funds 
for  these  projects  have  been  provided  under 
the  1962-63  State  education  budget.  Tlie 
total  for  these  schools  is  $686, 0(X). 

3.  At  present,  three  applications  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  submittal  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  an  "Advance 
for  Public  Works  Planning  "  If  approved, 
funds  would  be  available  to  complete  archi- 
tectural-engineering design  for  the  Ninil- 
chik  School  addition  ($400,000),  the  Met- 
lakatla  Elementary  School  ($600,000),  and 
the  Fort  Yukon  School  addition  ($260,000), 
Approximately  5  months  will  be  required 
before  these  projects  would  be  "set  to  go.  " 
The  total  for  these  schools  is  $1,260,000. 

4.  The  following  schools  might  be  ready 
for  contract  this  year  if  the  $5  million  bond 
issue  for  State  operated  schools  passes: 

Ambler   School ^55  qqq 

Eagle    River    (further    classroom 

addition) 50,  ooo 

Delta  Junction 516,000 

Homer 554,000 

Tanana 252,  000 

North    Kenai 554.000 

Sterling 150  qoo 

Chugiak   High   School 1,200,000 

McGrath 73'  ooo 

Bro-wn's    Court igo  000 

Fortuna   Ledge 78,000 

Total 3.649,  000 


^<''-f"i:  —The  legislature  appropriated  $75,000 
for  planning  and  design  for  Chugiak  High 
School.  Some  preliminary  work  has  already 
been  done  on  this  project. 

5  The  vocational  school  at  Nome,  al- 
though funded  under  a  $1,500,000  general 
ob;;gation  bond  authorization,  is  another 
pr-iject  which  could  qualify.  Final  plans 
could  be  completed  within  5  months. 

6.  If  the  $7,200,000  bonding  program  for 
the  University  of  Alaska  passes,  money  will 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  engineering  and  physical  sciences 
buildinz.  a  biological  sciences  and  renewable 
resources  building,  completion  of  the  uni- 
versity's new  heating  plant,  and  other  re- 
lated  facilities. 

7.  Invitations  to  bid  on  the  construction 
of  fire  and  crash  stations  at  the  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  International  Airports,  ap- 
proximately $180,000  each,  will  be  advertised 
this  June. 

8  A  $160,000  addition  to  the  Miner  and 
Minerals  Building  in  Anchorage  mav  be 
erected   In   the   1963  construction   season. 

9.  Proposed  water  and  harbors  projects 
scheduled  for  the  1962  and  1963  construction 
seasons  which  are  not  yet  under  contract 
are : 

Angoon,    docks $50,000 

Cordova,    floats 50.000 

Craig,    dock 40.000 

Douglas,    floats 45,000 

Homer,    floats 65,000 

Hydaburg.    dock 25.000 

Hyder,   float 7.500 

Klawock.  dock  approach 40.000 

Kodlak.   floats 30.000 

Ninilchik,   floats 23.000 

Seldovia,    floats 65,  OCO 

Seward,   floats 46.000 

Valdcz,    floats 38.000 

Wrangell,    floats 31,000 

Total 555.  500 

Note. — Considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  some  of  the  foregoing  projects  or  is  now 
underway.  Since  this  work  is  alreadv  con- 
tracted out,  it  is  not  reflected  in  the"  above 
estimated  cost  figures.  Other  projects  which 
are  now  under  contract  are  also  not  re- 
flected. 

10,  Tlie  following  bush  airfields  are  pro- 
gramed for  construction  in  the  1962  and 
1963  construction  seasons: 

New    Stuyahok $15,000 

Alitak 50,000 

Anvik 15  000 

Buckland 10.000 

Chevak 15,000 
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circle  City - $7,500 

Bgeglk 20.000 

False  Pass 10,000 

Goodnews 10-  000 

Holikachuk ---  15.  000 

Kasaan 5-  000 

Koliganek 10.000 

Kojrukuk 15,  000 

McCarthy 49.  000 

Metlakatla 5.  000 

Nulato 25,  000 

Ouislnkle 30,  000 

Pilot  Point 15.000 

Qulnhagak 5,  000 

Russian  Mission 15,000 

Shageluk 7,  400 

Shungnak 10,  000 

Stebblns-St.  Michael 10.000 

Tanunak 15.  000 

Toglak 10,  000 

Total 393,900 

I  have  omitted  mention  of  projects  planned 
for  our  annual  $37  million  to  $40  million 
Federal  aid  highway  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral aid  airport  program.  I  gather  that  these 
programs  will  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
standby  public  works  act. 

If  I  can  supplement  any  of  this  informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  Thurlow, 
Executive  Assistant. 


The  total  would  amount  to  approximately  $40 
mUlion.  This  latter  figure  would  represent 
specific  Items  such  as  buildings,  utilities, 
etc.  The  larger  figure  given  would  Include 
such  Items  as  dam  completion,  the  canal 
possibility,  atomic  generation  of  electric 
power,  and  steam  generation  coal   plants 

ALBERT  D    ROSELLINI. 

Governor  of   Washington. 

The  State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City.  April  27,  1962. 
Hon,  Ernest  Grueninc, 
Senate  Public  Works  Covimittce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator   Gruening:    I   am   happy   to 
supply    the    information    you    requested    m 


your    recent    telegram   regarding   the    emer- 
gency public  works  bill. 

The  accompanying  data,  compiled  by  our 
department  of  highways,  relates  to  roadway 
construction  contemplated  or  underway  In 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Mineral,  the  two 
Nevada  counties  officially  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  depressed  under  the 
area  redevelopment  program. 

I  trust  the  enclosed  data  provides  you 
with  the  Information  you  desire.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  further  service,  please  let  me 
know, 

C'.'rdially, 

Grant  Sawyer, 

Governor. 


Road   ronfrai-ts 


to   f<r   rompleted   within   nppmiimnlrhi   fhf   nrxl    27   rnonth.^i,    I.inraln   awl 
Mineral  Counties,  .\i-i. 


IJnoiln  Countv: 

Projfct  S  ,M4  10)  U.S.  93  from  14  miles  southeast  to  1  mile  north  of  Alamo  (1.") 

Project  ,<  5.>t  '.o  T'.^.  {):>,  fron;  14  miles  to  22  miles  southeast  of  Alamo  (8  miles) 

Project  F-iKiS^  1  Hi  .-H  J",  frum  2d  St.  to  6th  St.  in  Panaca  (0.5  mile) 


Estimated         Kstiiiifited 
construction  j    niaii-liours 
cost  ! 


Sul'tot.iL 


Sacramento,  Calif..  May  7,   1962. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  April  18,  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  State  of  Calfornia  could 
initiate  and  accelerate  $183  million  In  public 
works  projects  and  complete  them  within  a 
period  of  27  months.  These  projects  would 
utilize  an  estimated  18  million  man-hours  of 
labor  at  the  job  site. 

Edmund  G.  Brown. 
Governor  of  California. 


Miner;il  Countv 

I'nijcct  P^KM-rii  r.S.  fi  from  8.6  miles  cast  of  California-Nevada  .'^t.iii   hm   to 

3  .')  miles  fikJt  of  Biisalt  (6.7  miles)  (construction  underway)..- 

Project  F-OOl-1  4)  l'..<.  6  from  California-Nevada  State  line  to  8.6  milci  east  (8.6 

miles)  (C(;ns' ruction  undcrwav) 

Project  S-.=).'.'i  1 1  FAS  ■'-•'  frcn  Nevada-Scheelite  mine  north  to  U.S.  50  (19.1  miles) 

(^S'^i  of  this  project  m  .Mmerai  County) --- 


Sui'tiif.iL-.. 
''.r.iii'l  t-)t.i: 


$1,  tVKl,  00(1 

Too,  000 
70,000 

1 '-1,000 

»■>(,  000 

7.000 

2, 370, 000 

220.000 

948,000 

1.100,000 

550,000 

.'ij,  (MM) 

2.  598, 000 

2o7,000 

4,968.000 

457,000 

Olympia.  Wash  ,  May  2,  1962. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Review  of  public  works  of  our  State  indi- 
cates that  nearly  $400  million  would  be 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  total  public 
works  projects  contemplated  in  the  next  3 
to  4  years  In  economically  distressed  areas 
when  limited  to  projects  believed  to  have  a 
completion  date  within  a   27-month  period. 

List  of  public  works  projects  in  redevelopment 

by  various  city  and 


State   of   Coi.ormvi, 
Denver.    Apnl    IT,    1962 
Hon.  Ernest  GRfENiNC, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninu  In  response  to 
your  telegram  of  April  18,  we  are  enclosing 
a  list  of  public  works  projects  In  Colorado 
redevelopment  areas  that  reportedly  could 
be  initiated  and  completed  In  27  months 
subject  to  availability  of  funds 

This  information  was  accumiil.ited  through 
contact  with  various  city  and  coiinty  officictls 
and  State  agencies. 


We  are  not  entirely  familiar  w^th  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  to  participate  under 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation  or 
with  the  legislative  definition  of  public 
work.s  We  liave  not.  therefore,  attempted 
to  evaluate  whether  or  not  all  of  the  listed 
projects  could  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  proposed  legislation. 

We  were  not  able  to  obtain  an  assessment 
of  the  man  hours  of  work  which  would  be 
provided  by  the  projects  as  engineering 
studies  are  not  available  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  proposals. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Steve  McNichols. 


aren.'i  that  could  be  iniliohil  and  coinplcttd  in  J^  muntli^  ij  funds  were  available  as  reported 
county  nfficinl.<  and  pr^ij-rts  listed  by  the  game  and  fish  di  imrlnirnt 


Area 

Description 

R,sllii;:it.  d 

County 

City 

ei>l 

Alamosa 

i 

Water  service  to  F'asf  Alinio.sa „ 

Community  \'(^oth  Center                      , .  

S-J,"*),  0(l0 

Alamosa.. 

20"),  00*1 

\<l<liUon  to  count V  court hou.s*' ,. . 

1, id,  000 

Storm  sewer  ami  curb  iimi  entter  for  Kast  Alamosa 

,Vl.  IXXI 

Dike  and  river  \vorl<  on  Hio  i  irio'li-  through  city  of  Alamosa       

50.000 

- 

Total                         

700.000 

P:ivine  cil  V  streets                     . .  .     . 

srck  oon 

Kitcndiiif  liriK^rt  run\v;»v      

4<',(K») 

New  wafer  well    mniiT;,  nnd  eitAns1nn.«                    

100,000 

Knlargc  s<  wer  lapoons            

50.000 

60  (XX) 

.Sanitary  -ewer  system;  new  m.ijor  tnmkline 

330,000 

Total        - 

'MVk  not) 

Tot;il,  -Maniosa  County ^. 

1.666.000 

OeorKetovn  Keservoir                                  .       .   . 

Clear  Crc^ek 

360.000 

Idaho  Springs 

Shortwave  conuminieation  system  for  city  and  county  . 

8  0(X) 

City  stree'  iinving 

75  (XXl 

Sewage  ll.ii>osal  iilant 

2<',(>V) 

Totul 

103,000 
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List  of  public  works  projects  in  redevelopment  areas  that  could  be  initiated  and  completed  in  S7  months  if  funds  were  available  as  reported 
I  by  various  city  and  county  ojgicials  and  projects  listed  by  the  game  and  fish  department — Continued 


Area 


County 


Cleiir  Creek. 


Confjo?. 


Costilla. 


City 


Cieorpetown. 


Antonito. 


I.u  Jara. 


Giliiin. 


Iluerfuno- 


Las  Aninias- 


niackliawlc 

Central  Citv 


l.a  \rl,,   


^^"aiseIl^llrg 


Description 


Pewage  disposal  plant  and  collection  system 

Develop  Oeorpetown  Lake  as  recreational  area, 
liehuild  water  distribution  svstem 


Total 

Total.  Clear  Creek  County. 
-No  county  [)rojects  refwrtvd . . 


Estimiited 
cost 


$100,  Ot»Ci 
22.^.  0(Ki 
100,  IMKi 

42,'.,  OUO 


888.000 


7f>  low -cost  <l»el!inps  for  tran.sient  workers. 

\N'at<'rline.- .     

Sewer  svsK'm , 


400,  rnio 

Ml.    (■■! 

1S(,    OH. 


Total. 

No  projects  reiwrted. 


Total.  Conejos  County. 


640.000 


640,000 


County  courthouse  and  jail 

County  shoj.s  .. 

Fort  (iarland  (-(jnimunity  buil^'ing 

Hosi'itnl  ad<iition  .    ,  

Sun  Luis  Water  and  Sanitation  I  )istrict  sewapc  systejn. 

Total  

^\'ater  and  s.initation  s\  >^tem__ 


Tot.il.  CdvtiUa  Countv 


ImircivemiTit,  Corona  Pas'-  IM 

Water  s\  Mem  and  "^ew  a(;(- dis]  iOS.il  jlalil      

\\  iter  -\  stem  aiid  ■-(■«  ape  d:-[  osa!  ilant 

Hern-  it.i'Tia:  di  \elo;  Ii,i';,t.  [ark.  I'tc 


Total 

Tiita!    ( !;![  in  County. 


Coui.iy  courthouse  and  jail 

Surfacmp  county  roads  to  ski  and  other  sn'iiic  areas   -I"-""'"""l!!""""'[ 

Acjinsition  and'  devi  lopnais!  id  irrifalion  syslen,  for  deveiopment  of  recreatioiVal"  faciTitieV'for 

HuerfaiK.-Cucharas  area. 
Waterldu  1  development. 


22,5,000 

100.000 

35.000 

50.000 

(') 


410,000 


410,  0(XI 


22,5,  000 

7,5,  aio 


100.000 

25,  000 


12S.000 


42S.000 


Tot.d 


Fxpansn'Ti  of  s»'wer  collection  s\slem  aiM 
Water  (;lier  [ijant , 


.1  plant- 


1. 000. 000 
239,000 

8.000,000 


T<.tal 


Srwaci  disi'osai  plant 

Street  pavmp.  curbs,  eiuters,  and  storm  sewer  system 

Rebuilding  and  extendinc  waterlines 

Purc!ias<'  and  install  Water  meters 

K.x tension  of  .sew crimes. 

Hebiiildint.'  elei  trn  dislnbiition  system  and  expanding  electric  I'roiiuctionfacihtYw" 

City  park  recreational  area... 

Mine  niuseiim ._ 

Senior  hipll  School ._ 


110 

000 

4,  34y 

000 

40.000 
&,1,00Ci 

m\  000 

l.-i-H, 
]l«l. 

OOll 
'HN' 
fXKj 

000 

4J,  (»«i 

^'  «'.  ■  N  IC 
'''  \  \f*t 

]^.  0(> 

r,'«i,  (<» 


T(ital 

Ti'tal,  Hnerfunn  Counti 


3, 226, 000 


7,680,000 


Grade  and  pave  Cucharas  Pa-s.-  for  12  mile? . __ _^ j 


Construction  of  2-mile  tvnni-itini:  roads  Udwct-n  2  Stale  hiphways. 

Kecreatifjnal  de\e!oiiment  at  fLOrprounds 

Pave  ctinnectmp  road  fro;n  ,\pnilar  to  Hiphway  111 

Develop  mountain  recreation  luea 

K.nlarcement  of  .North  Lake. 

KnlarpemeiU  of  Monument  Lake. 

.Alkali  Cre<'k  Hes<'rvoir 

.New  road  construction.  .North  Fork,  Purpatoire  Kner 


000.000 
40,000 
.50,(00 

■JIKl,  000 

Itio,  '»|o 


Apuilar. . 
Cokedale 

Trinidad. 


'^'''■''-    ■-,--- ]       1,8*1,000 


Filtir  iihint  and  w.itcr  distribution  system 


2(KI.  OU) 


Pave  stri'cds 

Water  distribution  and  storape 


.50,000 
300,000 


Total. 


.New  sewape  lines  and  disiKisal  plant 

Anima.':  Street  Hridpe  over  Purpatoire  Hiver  ..  

Rebuild  watvr  distribution  sysl^i'm  and  wat^-r  storage  facllitieii. 

Curb  and  putter  and  pavinp 

•  iarbape,  refu.se,  and  disf>osal. 

I'olicf  and  fire  huildinp _. 

Development  of  Monument  Lake  recreational  area 


350.000 


627.000 
230.000 

2.  2:«1,  000 

1,  VI),  000 

40.000 

200.000 

2.000,000 


Total 

Total,  Las  Animas  County. 


(i.  hl'T.  I««i 
S*   .'17  i>f* 


Grand  total 20,  92*.. 


(lOi. 


'  No  estimate. 
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The  State  of  Ohio, 
Columbus.  April  27.  1962. 

The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Mr.  E.  S.  Preston,  director 
of  highways,  has  estimated  that  In  the  20 
counties  which  have  been  declared  as  dis- 
tressed areas  his  department  could  have 
the  capacity  to  develop  plans  and  com- 
plete $250  million  worth  of  highway  con- 
struction projects  in  the  next  27  months. 
There  is  now  under  construction  In  the  same 


area  102  railes  of  highways  estimated  to  cost 
$79,797,000.  He  further  estimates  that  the 
$250  mllLon  highway  construction  program 
would  generate  28  million  man-hours  of 
work. 

This  area,  I  think,  will  be  benefited  im- 
measurably by  the  Improvement  of  the  high- 
way situation  which  I  think  contributes  very 
largely  to  the  chronic  depression  that  ex- 
ists. If  1!:  Is  difficult  to  move  man  and  ma- 
terials into  a  community,  then  this  com- 
munity does  not  lend  Itself  to  Industrial  or 
economic  development.    Other  programs  can 


be  of  assistance,  but  there  is  no  program 
that  can  be  more  helpful  and  Is  as  basic  as 
is  the  improvement  of  the  manner  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  have  asked  our  director  of  public  works 
to  also  report  on  the  necessities  of  this  area 
with  reference  to  public  works  generally  and. 
as  soon  as  those  figures  are  available,  we 
will  m.'ike  them  available  to  you. 

With  all  best  personal  wishes  to  you,  I 
am, 

Sincerely, 

Michael  V.  DiSai.i.e, 

Governor. 


Ohio  Department  of  Xnt'iral  Ut-.^ntirn  a — Public  vork.<i  projects  for  economic  distressed  areas  in  Ohio 


Trojoct 


Di'scriiition 


County 


Ohio  Brush  Crri'k  Ri^sorvoir,     r.iHTt':ition  sn^l  waJer  supplv- 


Brusli    Creek   ari'l    .-^.'la'.vni'e 

^tate  Forests. 

Trimble  water  sysf Pin   

Stroud.s  Kuri  .State  Park  lie- 

velopineiit. 


1  ir.Uier  stari'l  iin  proveiiient, 
roa'ls  and  trai!?.  ,stru  tures. 

\"illape  ili.striliution  s.vsterii      

Buil'lings,  water  and  sewer, 
camping,  swiiiiiiiinf»  lieaeh, 
roaiLs  and  parking,  (locks  and 
ramps,  reforestation. 

TSr,  roads  and  trails,  structures. 


Adams. 
do.. 

Ath.^ns. 
do-. 


Belmont. 


Wat<Tloo.  OifTord,  and  Ath- 
ens Park  -Stiite  Forests.          i 
Belmont  Lake '  Koad  relocation  _ 

B.irkcamp  State  Piirk '  Buildirii;<!.  water  and  sewer,  roads  ' d.o 

and  p.irkine.  dorks  and  rair.ps,  | 
reforestation,    can. ping,     pienii 
areas.  j 

White  n  ik  Reservoir '  Recreilion  and  water  supply lirown 

.■^ti.nelick  .Slate  Park  develop-  '  C  am  pint' are  i '  ClernHmt. 

tiicnt.  j  I 

Salt  Fi.rk  Reservoir '   Wafer  supply  and  recreation Olienisey- 


r.iinpinrr  ana  Ihx-kinEr. 

TSI,  roads  an-!  trails  ptnictures... ' i!o 

do — .'  J.it'kson.. 


ir.ckir.z  State  Park  d"'v.  Inp- 

nient. 
Hoekint    and    Tar    Hollow 

State  Forests. 
Richland     Furnaec    .=^tatc 
Forest. 

Dean  Ptate  Forest '  TSI,  roads  and  trails '  Lawrence. 

Forked     Run     State     P. irk      Cam  pin;:  area. '  Meigs 

Uevelopnient.  | 

:   Bi;ililin'js,     roads    and     parkintr,  | rJo 

reforestation.  ' 

Shade  River  -St.Ue  Fore^^t    .      ;   TSI.  ro*ls  and  trails  structures... do 

Burr  Oak  State  Park  IH'vcl-  '  Camping  area .\ 

opment.  ! 

\Volf  Run  Re.servoir 1   W. iter  supply  and  recreation j  NoMe.. 

Pike  State  Forest ..'  TSI,  roads  and  trai'.s  structures. . .     I'ike... 

Ross  County  Lake   . . I   Kec  ••eat'.oii '  Ross. .. 

S(  ioto  Trail  nnd  T.ir  Hollow   ]  TSI,  roads  and  trails  structures...  | do.. 

State  Forest'.  ; 

Sluiwnee  Recreational  .Vn.a..'   Consfniet   3   LmiMiundnients  and  .   .^ciofi.. 

I      reconstruct  anulher   for  recrea-  ! 
tion.                                                j 
TSI,  roads  and  trails  structures ' do. . 


Total  cost 


$3.  .130.  700 
442,060 

60.000 
000,000 


n.oii 


ort;an. 


Pliawupe   and    Brush    Creek 

State  Forests. 
I-iko   Hope   State    Park   do- 
Tclopnicnt. 


Camping  area I  Vinton. 

..do. 


Cabin"!,  water  and  sewer,  swlm- 

niing  [xjol,  roads  and  jijirking. 
Recrea tioTial  Im pound nient 


WlicfUliout  Reservoir 

Z.ileski  and  Tar  Hollow  State 

Fore.sls. 
Muskineuin  Rimt  locks  and  '  Repairs  to  locks  :ind  dams  1  to  S, 


TSI,  roads  and  trails,  struct'.. 


.do. 
.do. 


dams. 


Tula!. 


inctisivc  for  recreation  and  com- 
merce. 
Fisl-.crmen's  access  nnd  1  oat  ramps 
at  5  lock  and  dam  [xh;1s. 


V'ashitiKlon.. 
do 


606,933 

1, 322. 400 

86,000 

1,300,000 

130,000 
533.343 

C77,  870 
20,000 


1S.«5,645 


Labor, 
man-hours 


321.920 

2fi.S.  3.W 

4.081 
50,000 


45.260 


205,000 

7t¥3,000 

17.083 
58,000 

3,106,783 
250,000 

121,872 
20,S33 

2,157,600 

206,757 

257.000 

21.417 

244.21.' 

138,650 

42fi,  000 

252,000 

4H.500 
7U.000 

30.000 
5,833 

75,000 

6.000 

M,82fi 
110.000 

41, 370 
y,  167 

577.830 
416.800 
400,000 
526,600 

4H.  1.53 

243. yoo 

25. 000 
320,300 

42,245 

813,900 

7,167 

108,000 

6,667 
320.  225 

56,489 
2,000 


Depart- 
ment's 
priority 


Annual 

eoononiic 

benefits 


$3,000,000 

0) 

5,000 
50,000 


skVooo' 


1.500,000 
150,000 

4,000,000 


100,000 

(') 

(•) 

(') 
50.000 


75.000 

.VIO.OOO 
(I) 
50.000 

c; 

150,000 


(') 

150.000 
320.000 
1.50.000 

233.000 

48,000 


3.  .58Z  369 


Remarks 


Constru  t:on  plans  needed. 


Plans  coniplite. 

Kstimatc  lii.fKiO  annual  liKrc'iso 
liark  attcn  l.ince  Dow  lake  ;n 
this  park  !>;  an  uttrarlion  which 
far  c\^l  c'ls  fa   ihllc.^  availat'le. 


I'l  in=  (firr.phte. 

New  p.irk  Willi  like  rcad\  for  fill- 
ing eirept  for  ro:id  rcloe.it.on. 
Would  s«'rve  transli'Ut  tr.ide  us- 
ing lnt«'r-tat«'  70. 

Constrni  tion  pi  iris  needed. 

Conrlruc!i(;n  plans  aimplcte. 

Con«truct!on  plans  complete  In- 
cludes road  ndiK  .itiMii  nnd  1  m  i 
needed 

Plans  complete. 


Do. 

Do. 

Need  con.^trU(  tion  i>l.in.s. 
Feasibility  report  Icing   on  pKtcd. 

Nee<l  (i'n<triictiiin  plans. 

Plans  ci'niplcte. 

F.stimate  nf  M.fKifl  ai.nual  tnCfPttSC 

In  |>;irk  attend.mie. 
Construction  pl.ui-:  rie-  ded. 


Construe  lion  j lins  needed.  Pre- 
hminarj  de^i,-n  on  .No.  r,  lom- 
plete.l. 

The.se  facilities  wocld  n  ■  r.ninio- 
date  Pi.W.iO  fchcnnen  p<r  >ear. 


1  The  unproveinenl  o  Itu'  timt.er  si  mds  on  St.ite  forests  will  not  -esult  n  imme  li  ,te  financial  returns  to  the  community  except  for  the  w.iFes  paid  to  local  workers'  how- 
ever, ample  benefits  wiU  U-  enjoyed  in  future  years.  Timber  st.md  i  npro\ement  includes  lr,>e  planting,  priming  crop  trees,  thinnin-.^  dens.,  stands,  and  removiil  of  cuil  t-e-s 
and  vines.  1  he  :n,Te..s.>  in  v^lue  lo  the  i-emainin.'  stand  will  result  frim  more  r^pid  trrowth  and  higher  quality  timlw.  Cnder  Ohio  conditions,  this  improvement  will  oft.  n 
dmit^le  he  voliime  of  «,«.!  pro.  'iced  1  lie  ,-,;trin:- and  fa(  ricatmi-  of  he  raw  maten  li.-  will  supiwt  local  industries  and  attract  new  u.m,..  oi  woO'l  to  thes..  dei-n.lable  s<,t,rces 
of  supply.     KecrealioiMi  l.<-nelits  will  ac-crue  .ilso.     \V  iLi  land  under  ir  tensive  foresl  manat'ement  i>roduce<;  nmunium  populations  of  wtldli'e.  '  ' 


Ohio 
Project  cost  summary  by  counties 

Adams 136,  050 

Athens 19,  280.  700 

989,630 

114,080 


Belmont 

Brown 

Clermont 


Ohio — Continued 
Project  cost  summary  by  counties — Con. 

Portage 17,  517,  223 

Ross 137,080 

Scioto 2,  ,580,  360 

Vinton 972,  050 


Gallia 7,  597.  360 

Guernsey 3,  268,  563 

Highland 19,  08O 

Hocking 1,  460,  860 


61,050      Washington. 


557.510 

Southeast  Ohio 3.  823.  709 


Total 60.404.  705 


Jackson.. 
L-,\vrence. 

MelKS 

Monroe 

Morgan... 

Noble 

Pike 


19.080 
101.360 
536, 360 

19,  080 
903,360 
229,080 


State  of  Michigan. 

Lansing,  April  19,   1963. 
The  Hon.  Ernest  Grtje.ving, 
U.S    Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Gruening:  The  Senate  Pub- 


Kenncdy's  $2.6  billion  public  works  program 
to  combat  unemployment  is  encouraging. 
With  268,000  workers,  9.2  percent  of  our  labor 
force,  currently  unemployed  in  our  State, 
we  feel  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
eminent. 

You  ask  for  information  concerning  Mich- 
igan's ability  to  participate  in  the  $600  mil- 
lion immediate  effect  provision  of  the 
program. 

We  currently  have  53  areas  in  our  State 
that  qualify  under  this  legislation  as  are.i 
redevelopment  or  eligible  labor  surplus  areas. 
In  an  analysis  I  recently  conducted,  I  found 
tiiat  we  are  ready  to  embark  upon  capltr.l 
improvement  programs  totaling  $639  million 
that     would     provide     approximately    60.000 


81.080      lie  Works  Committee's  approval  of  President      man-years    of    employment.     These    figures 
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were  developed  only  from  those  projects  In 
Michigan  thiit  can  meet  the  limitations  of 
the  $600  million  proposal.  They  constitute, 
if  anything,  an  understatement  of  the  vol- 
ume of  activity  that  could  be  started  in 
Michigan   without  delay 

While  we  have  not  projected  our  figures  to 
a  period  lonjer  than  12  months,  it  is  our 
belief  that  tie  backlog  of  public  works  proj- 
ects that  could  be  initiated  at  the  present 
time  in  Michigan  would  certainly  absorb  any 
extension  of  the  time  and  financial  limits 
of  the  program. 

Concerning-  the  time  duration  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  urged  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  grant  a  flexible  time  limit  for 
project  duration.  Due  to  weather  conditions 
in  Michigan,  a  limit  of  12  months  would  pro- 
hibit the  initiation  of  some  public  works 
projects   that   might  otherwise  qualify. 

My  statement  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  contains  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  type  of  projects  we  could  initiate  in 
Michigan.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this 
stau-ment  for  your  information 
Sincen'ly, 

John  B    Swain.son. 

Governor. 


State  of  Con.necticut. 

Hartford.  April  26,  1962. 
Hon.  Ernest  GRfENiNG. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  CJRfENiNG:  The  following  is 
a  list  of  public  works  projects  as  requested 
in  your  telegram  of  April  18; 

Ansonla  area : 

Ansonia-D(?rby     flood     control 

project $6,000,000 

Street  and  road  reclassification 
project 

Sewage   dl..-posal    plant 1 

Additional  recreational  facili- 
ties   

Reconstruction  of  Route  34  in 
Derby  f-om  3d  St.  to  A 
St 

Reconstruction  of  0  2  mile  of 
Route  115  and  railroad  un- 
derpass, Maple  St  to  Broad 
St  .  town  of  Seymour 

Reconstruction  of  1  5  miles  of 
Route  115  in  Derby  and  An- 
sonla from  Route  34  to  Col- 
burn  St 

Bristol  area : 

City    hall      Bristol) 

Civic  center  (Bristol) 

Firj^tatlnn   (Bristol  1 

Cify  street;   (Bristol) 2.000.000 

Sewage  treatment  plant 
(Bristol) 2 

Airport   (town  of  Plymouth).. 

Industrial  park  (town  of 
Plymouth ) 

Construction  of  truck  climbing 
lane  on   Route  69.  Bristol... 

Widening  F.pproximately  1  mile 
of  Route  6.  Bristol,  in  Jerome 
Ave.  vicinity 

Extension  of  truck  climbing 
lane  on  Route  6  in  Plymouth 
from  end  of  1962  construc- 
tion to  vicinity  of  Todd 
Hollow    Rd 

Correcting  sight  line  on  Route 
6.  in  Plymouth,  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of   Orchard   and    Kellogg 

Sts 

Danielson  ( 'own  of  Killingly) 
area: 

Sewer  treatment  plant  and 
pumping  station  (  Killingly  )  _ 

Town  dump  and  incinerator 
(Killingly  and  Putnam 
Jointly ) 

Downtown       renewal       project 

(Killingly) 3.000,000 

Town  roac.s  drainage  and  re- 
pair   (Killingly) 100,000 


250.  000 
000,000 

100,  000 


200, 000 


1.000.  000 


800.  000 

1.  630,  000 
450,  000 
250. 000 


535, 000 
500,000 

500.  000 

205, 000 


250, 000 


100,000 


150.000 


800,  000 


700,000 


Danielson     (town    of    Killingly) 

area — Continued 
Sewage      facilities      and      dis- 
posal   (Plalnfleld) $500,  OQP 

Recreational   project 150,000 

Correction     of     sight     line     on 

Route    169    1    mile   south    of 

Brooklyn  Town  line 75,  000 

Reconstruction  of  1.2  miles  of 

Route    171    from    Thompson 

Town      line     to     Quinebaug 

River 400,  000 

Reconstruction  of  2  6  miles  of 

Route    109    in    Pomfret    and 

Wcwdstock     from    Route    44 

to  Route  171 700  000 

Reconstruction    of    Maple    St  , 

Killingly,    from    Route    6    to 

Route  101 375  000 

Reconstruction     of     Route     12 

south  of  Route  6  underpa.'S-  200.  000 

Reconstruction  of  Route  12  in 

Putnam  and  Thompson  from 

300  feet  south  of  Route  12  to 

0  5  mile  north  of  Route  193. .     4.  500,  000 
Resurfacing       of       Main       St  . 

Killingly 100.  000 

The    estimated    cost    of    the    above-listed 
projects   is  $28,545,000   including   $19,865,000 
in  local  projects  and  $8  680,000  in  State  high- 
way department  projects. 
Sincerely. 

John  Dempsey. 

Governor. 

State    of    Maryland, 
DErAR:Mf:NT  ok  Economic  Development. 

Annapolis.    Md.,    April    25.    1962. 
The   Honorable    Ernest   Gruening. 
U.S.    Senator. 
Senate  Office  Build:ng. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Governor  Tawes 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram  of 
April  18  regarding  possible  public  works 
projects  in  persistent  labor  surplus  areas  of 
Maryland. 

To  date  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  23 
projects  in  such  areas  whose  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $92,590,000  It 
is  estimated  that  total  man-hours  would  ex- 
ceed 15,600.000. 

The  single  most  expensive  project  would 
be  the  relocation  of  U.S  Route  40  as  a  4- 
lane  highway  for  a  distance  of  112  miles  from 
Hancock,  Md  .  to  Washington  County,  Pa 
This  would  traverse  five  labor  surplus  coun- 
ties. The  estimated  construction  cost  for 
the  entire  highway,  exclusive  of  right-of- 
way  acqtilsition,  is  $84,400,000  providing  an 
estimated   15.275,000  man-hours  of  work. 

The  most  critical  Allegany  County  proj- 
ect is  the  construction  of  a  new  Pinto  Bridge 
and  improvement  of  the  road  from  the  bridge 
to  U.S.  220.  The  existing  bridge  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  movement  of  employees 
to  and  from  the  Allegany  Ballistics  Labora- 
tory and  efficient  delivery  of  some  materials 
to  the  plant.  The  estimated  cost  for  this 
project  is  $1  million  involving  100,000  man- 
hours 

There  are  at  least  four  projects  in  Wash- 
ington County  Including  the  proposed 
North-East  Highway  at  a  cost  of  $400,000 
and  75.000  man-hours,  A  new  water  trans- 
mission main  from  Williamsport  to  Hagers- 
town  would  cost  $1,450,000.  There  is  no 
estimate  of  the  number  of  man-hours.  A 
project  involving  sewer  system  extensions 
in  Hagerstown  and  other  Washington 
County  towns  would  cost  $3,500,000.  Again 
there  is  no  estimate  of  man-hours.  Sewer 
and  water  main  extensions  and  highway  im- 
provements to  a  proposed  industrial  park 
would  cost  $670,000.  The  number  of  man- 
hours  is  unknown  at  this  time.  The  total 
cost  of  these  Washington  County  projects 
is  $6,020,000.  Man-hours  were  computed 
for  only  one  of  the  four  projects;  i.e.,  75  000 
man-hours. 


Seventeen  projects  for  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge in  Dorchester  County  were  proposed 
and  a  tabulation  Is  enclosed.  The  total 
cost  is  $1,070,000  involving  196.800  man- 
hours 

We  are  also  endeavoring  to  uncover  other 
appropriate  projects  and  will  forward  de- 
tails next  week. 

I    hope    this    information    will    be    useful 
and   please  wire   or   phone   if  additional    de- 
tails are  required. 
Cordially, 

Robert  M    Sparks. 
Chief.  Business  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment. 

City    of    Cav\hridge.    Md. — Li.^t    of    projects 
which  could  be  completed  in  27  months 


No.  and  name  of  project 


Approx- 
imate 
labor 
hours 


9. 

10, 
H. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1.5. 


Iin[)rovenients  to  Rare  Pf 

Streets    and    utilities.     I'la?;!  i 

I'ark.  part  1 .    . 
lmpro\cnients    lo    ,\lar\land 

.We 

FMetision  of  'iood will  .\\e.  . . 
Streets  and  utilities.  I'arkside 

suNii  vision 

Sew  ape      punipinp      station, 

Stone    Hoiiiidary    Developi-  ' 

nient..  

Ho7art)i  K.irnis  ure.a.  drainape.. 
Iniiirovements  to  st.wape  sys-   | 

tern.  Jimsoii  Kd 

Repairshopan.i  t-'arape,  public 

works  dcparlinent     .    . 
Power. storm  water  separation, 

Kairniount  .\ve    

Inipro\einents     to     Leonards 

Lane. .  .  .  ' 

Drainape  improvements.  1  >or-  | 

Chester  Ave 

I  )rainage  improvements,  I'Jiil- 

lips  .\\e..  Kobbins  St 

Sludpe  disiiosal  units.  s<>wape 

treatment  plant 

ImproN  enients   to    water   di.s- 

iribution  syst-em 

Woods  road  to  w  ire  cloth  inier- 

ceptine  sewer 

New   l.OOO.OOd-palloiis-perHlav 

well 


19.000 

4.00c 

IS,  ,Wfl 

4.000 

12,fK« 

13,  5(«i 

3,300 
3,500 

33,  (»00 


6,000 


20.  rx"Ki 

33,(KHi 

3,  SOO 
6,000 

33.  0(K) 

6,000 

&,  fMK' 

2.  4(«' 

7(1.  (KK) 

12,000 

sn.ood 

14,000 

24.000 

4,30*' 

30,000 

5,400 

200.  (Xtfi 

4f).o60 

3«I,U(KI 

5.\000 

100,000 

IS.  000 

35.000 

6.200 

Total Il, 070, 000 


I 


196. 800 


State  of  Alabama. 
Departmlnt  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Montgomery,  April  23.  1962. 
Hon    Ernest  Gruening, 
Srr,ate  Office  Building, 
U'as/nngrfo?!,  DC 

Dfar  Senator  Gruening:  At  the  request 
of  Governor  Patterson,  I  am  pleased  to  fur- 
nish the  information  requested  in  your  tele- 
gram of  April  18.  1962.  regarding  emergency 
public  works  which  might  be  completed  in 
Al.ibama  in  27  months. 

Both  the  State  highway  department  and 
tlie  Stat<?  conservation  department,  which 
would  be  largely  responsible  for  emergency 
public  works,  made  estimates  and  plans 
sometime  ago.  Engineering  has  been  com- 
pleted and  it  is  believed  all  projects  could 
bo  commenced  within  6  months. 

Tl:ie  following  estimates,  in  broad  cate- 
gunes.  cover  proposed  projects  in  th^jse  are;»s 
declared  economically  depressed 

County  roads  and  bridges $3   500,  000 

State  'highways 8.000.000 

-Interst.ite    highways 20  000  000 

■Reforestation,  water,  and  wildlife 

conservation.   State   parks,   fire 

control 19.  000,  000 


Totiil 50,  500,000 

M,i!.-hours  are  estimated  as: 

Highway  and  roads 3.000.00' 

Coiisprvation  projects 6.  000.  OOO 


Total 9,000.000 

llie  Governor  is  in  a^eement  that  the 
iu  ^jested  authorization  would  be  very  m- 
adquate.    particularly     if    such     funds    are 
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allocated  to  the  States  on  the  iisual  pro  rata 
basis. 

Sincerely  jo\xn, 

Ralph  R.  Williams. 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations. 


ST4TE  or  West  Virginia, 

Charleston,  May  3,  1962. 
Hon.  E&NKST  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  telegram  of  April 
18,  1962,  concerning  proposed  public  works 
projects  in  West  Virginia. 

I  would  first  like  to  inform  you  of  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  public  works  projects 
in  West  Virginia  and  to  give  you  some  in- 
formation relative  to  specific  projects  which 
could  be  accomplished  under  the  proposed 
program. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  a  public  works  program  based 
on  the  aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  un- 
employed program.  We  have  elected  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  with  a  stipulation 
that  each  recipient  who  receives  assistance 
will  work  for  that  assistance.  As  of  March 
30.  12.600  men  were  employed  under  this 
program.  As  you  know,  this  program  is  fi- 
nanced by  both  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments on  a  matching  basis,  the  State 
paying  30  percent  of  the  cost  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  70  percent. 

One  shortcoming  of  this  program  is  that 
only  Individuals  who  are  married  with  de- 
pendent children  qualify.  No  employment 
is  made  available  under  this  program  for 
Individuals  who  are  not  married  or  individ- 
uals who  are  married  and  have  no  children 
or  whose  children  are  grown. 

Three  million  dollars  in  State  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
for  emergency  employment.  I  may,  as  chief 
executive,  use  these  funds  to  match  any 
Federal  funds  which  may  become  available 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  should  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  the  unemployed  program  be 
continued  at  the  Federal  level,  these  funds 
may  be  used  for  participation  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  public 
works  plan  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
will  make  Federal  money  available  to  vari- 
ous State  and  local  governmental  units  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis.  I  would  like  to 
strongly  urge  that  consideration  be  given 
to  a  more  favorable  matching  ratio  in  favor 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

A  program  with  a  90-percent  Federal,  10- 
percent  State  matching  ratio  would  provide 
employment  for  approximately  7.000  to  12,- 

000  persons.  As  only  $3  million  are  available 
in  State  funds  for  matching  purposes,  a 
50-50  matching  ratio  would  only  provide 
employment  for  1,500  to  2,400  persons. 
These  figures  assume  expenditures  for  ma- 
terial and  equipment  of  20  percent  to  50  per- 
cent. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  proposed  projects 
from  our  State  department  of  natural  re- 
sources and  from  our  State  road  commission. 

1  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these  proj- 
ects are  only  a  sample  of  those  projects  which 
can  be  undertaken  and  completed  within 
27  months  under  this  program  and  which 
would  qualify  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  such  program.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  many  projects  at  the  community  level, 
both  county  and  municipal,  would  be  sub- 
mitted for  accomplishment. 

Again  let  me  express  my  desire  that  Fed- 
eral money  be  made  available  at  less  cost 
to  the  States. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Information 
meets  your  needs  and  that  you  will  give 
every  consideration  possible  to  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  have  outlined.     If  I  may  as- 


sist you  In  any  way  or  provide  any  addi- 
tional Information,  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tac:  me  at  any  time. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  Barron, 

Governor. 


State  of  Hawah. 
Honolulu,  May  2.  1963. 
Thi Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
SerMtor  from  Alaska, 
Ser.ate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  recent  cablegram  wherein  you  re- 
qufsted  Information  on  pi:blfc  works  prDj- 
ect3  which  could  be  completed  clvirliig  the 
next  27  month?  in  our  economically  dis- 
tressed area  (Hawaii  County).  The  at- 
tached tabulation  gives  information  on 
grcss  construction  costs  by  major  types  of 
functions  and  the  estimated  number  of 
man-hours  needed  to  complete  the  projects. 
Tli?se  r  'present  projects  which  are  currently 
au*  horized  or  thfjse  for  which  authorization 
begins  on  July  1.  1962.  for  the  new  fisc;;d 
yetr.  It  is  estimated  that  all  of  these  will 
be  completed  during  the  27-month  time 
period  you  cited. 

I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
emergency  public  works  bill.  Hence,  it  is 
no-:  po.ssible  to  say  if  all  projects  included  in 
this  tabulation  w.uld  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  As  you  know,  highways  and 
airports  now  receive  Federal  grants.  Per- 
haps these  projects  would  not  be  eligible 
for  further  aid.  It  would  a!.=:o  be  of  value 
to  know  if  such  financial  assi.stance  would 
be  In  the  form  of  interest-free  loans  or 
grants.  The  mechanics  of  the  proposed  bill 
may  atTect  an  area's  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pro£jram. 

Hawaii's  public  works  program  for  the 
corning  fiscal  year  is  the  largest  in  our  his- 
tory. Part  of  the  reason  for  this  scale  of 
State  public  works  is  to  stabilize  our  employ- 
ment situation.  However,  all  of  us  recog- 
nize that  public  works  construction  alone 
will  not  solve  our  Nation's  unemployment 
problem.  Increased  public  works  construc- 
tion is  only  one  tool  of  many  that  must  be 
utilized  to  spur  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  pro- 
gram of  retraining  unemployed  persons  are 
examples  of  other  actions  that  will  help. 
Some  areas  will  continue  to  suffer  chronic 
unemployment  until  new  economic  activi- 
ties are  introduced.  Tlie  private  sector  of 
the  Nation's  economy  must  maintain  a  vig- 
orous growth  if  public  etforts  to  solve  un- 
employment are  to  be  succe.ssful.  Thus,  any 
public  works  program  should  be  accom- 
panied by  vigorous  efforts  to  encourage  and 
promote  increased  employment  through  new 
permanent  Job  opportunities. 

I  hope  this  provides  you  with   the  infor- 
mation you  need.     However.   If  I  can   be  of 
further  assistance,   please    let   me   know. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  Quinn, 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 

Authorized  State  public  icork.^  located  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  (Hawaii  County  only) 

I.  Public  works  division  (mis- 
cellaneous public  build- 
ings and  the  State's  share 
of  a  sewage  treatment 
plant)  : 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion   costs $1,351,412 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hoiu-s  of  work 122,184 

n.  Airports  division: 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion   costs $3,500,000 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work 320,000 


Authorized  State  public  works  located  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  {Hawaii  County  only) — Continued 

m.  Harbors  division: 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion    costs $3,855,000 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work 617,000 

IV.  Highways  division: 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion    costs $14,427,500 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work-..  1,978.000 
V.  Land  and  natural  resources 
department  (land  devel- 
opment, parks,  water  de- 
velopment, forestry,  flsli 
and  game )  : 

(a)  Estimated  construc- 

tion    cost* $978,000 

(b)  Estimated         man- 

hours  of  work 136,500 

Total   estimated  con- 
struction   costs $24,111,912 

Total  estimated  man- 
hours  of  work 3,173,084 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  in  a  very  few  weeks 
the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering the  King-Anderson  bill  and  re- 
lated legi.slation  calling  for  a  Federal 
progi-ani  of  hospital  iiisurance  for  Amer- 
ica's older  people. 

For  months,  now,  we  have  heard  dis- 
cussion of  it.  Press,  radio,  and  television 
have  devoted  much  attention  to  it.  The 
public  has  argued  its  pros  and  cons. 

Yft,  throughout  all  this  discussion,  one 
most  important  facet  of  the  proolem 
seems  to  have  gone   wholly  unnoticed. 

It  is  simply  this. 

Rural  America  needs  Federal  hospital 
insurance  even  more  than  does  urban 
America.  Passage  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  will  mean  even  more  to  farmers — 
young  as  well  as  old — than  it  will  to  city 
people.  'Whereas  legislators  identified 
with  great  mctropohtan  centers  have 
been  foremost  in  advocating  this  legisla- 
tion, it  is  those  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators whose  constituencies  are  primarily 
rural  who  should  be  asserting  leadership 
in  this  great  cause.  It  is  their  constitu- 
ents who  need  it  most,  who  would  benefit 
most  from  it.  and  who  will  suflfer  most 
should  it  fail  to  pass. 

Why  do  I  say  this,  Mr.  President? 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  because  of  what 
the  subcommittees  of  our  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  fomid  in  recent  months 
as  they  conducted  hearings,  not  in  our 
great  cities  only,  but  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country  and 
especially  in  its  smaller  communities. 
These  things  we  found.  Ten  good  rea- 
sons for  rural  America's  demanding  hos- 
pital in.surance  for  its  older  people. 

First,  the  percentage  of  older  people  is 
higher  in  much  of  rural  America  than  it 
is  in  our  cities.  And  this  percentage  is 
increasing.  Already  more  than  5  mil- 
lion, nearly  one-third,  of  our  elderly  live 
on  farms  or  in  small  towns.  In  many 
rural  towns  they  make  up  close  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  population.  And  as  the 
young  leave  and  the  elderly  stay  or  re- 
tui-n,  the  ability  of  the  local  community 
to  support  the  elderly  is  more  and  more 
impaired. 
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Secondly,  ca^  Incomes  are  lower  in 
rural  areas.  Average  cash  incomes  are 
less  than  half  those  of  urban  areas.  And 
modern  hospitals  cannot  accept  barter 
as  payment  for  hospital  bills. 

Moreover,  cash  assets  on  which  to  draw 
in  an  emergency  are  relatively  low  for 
farm  families  who  have  their  savings  tied 
up  in  farms  and  equipment. 

Another  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  elderly  farm  families  suffer  more 
disabling  and  longer  lasting  illnesses 
than  do  elderly  townfolk  yet,  under 
today's  system,  they  get  less  care. 

A  fifth  reason  is  that,  while  private 
health  insurance  is  altogether  inade- 
quate for  most  older  city  folk,  farmers 
have  even  less;  it  is  of  poorer  quality:  it 
costs  more;  it  pays  less  of  the  bill. 

Sixth,  our  older  farm  families  spend 
an  even  higher  percentage  of  their  low 
incomes  for  medical  expenses  than  do 
city  people. 

Seventh,  younger  farm  families  are  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  paying  for 
health  care  of  their  oldex  people,  either 
directly  or  tlirough  taxes. 

Eighth,  rural  hospitals  are  in  even 
greater  need  of  the  assured  income 
which  a  F^eral  plan  would  provide  than 
are  city  hospitals  and  they  need  it  badly. 

The  ninth  reason  is  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  as  a  substitute  for  a  Federal 
insurance  program  is  even  less  success- 
ful and  far  more  burdensome  for  farm 
people  than  for  those  in  our  cities. 
About  half  of  our  5  million  older  farm 
people  live  in  States  than  cannot  afford 
y  or  do  not  have  a  Kerr-Mills  program  of 

medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  even 
though  they  are  required  to  pay  Federal 
taxes  for  it.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  all 
Kerr-Mills  funds  are  now  being  spent  in 
four  great  metropolitan  States — New 
York.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and 
California — where  fewer  than  14  percent 
of  our  rural  aged  Live. 

Finally,  Uie  means  test  incident  to  a 
charity  projrram — repugnant  as  it  is  to 
most  city  people — also  is  distateful  to 
proud  and  independent  farm  folk.  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  city,  the  man 
forced  to  plead  poverty  and  beg  help  for 
himself  or  his  aged  wife,  can  take  refuge 
in  anonymity,  can  merge  his  identity 
with  that  of  hundreds  of  others  in  an 
oflBce  removed  from  his  home  and  neigh- 
bors and  before  a  social  worker  who  is  a 
stranger  to  him  and  his.  In  a  rural 
community,  such  a  confession  of  failure 
and  need  must  be  made  before  one's 
neighbors  and  friends.  It  is  truly  a  most 
shameful  and  humiliating  burden  to  ask 
a  farmer  and  his  wife  to  take  on  in  their 
declining  years. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons — 
10  excellent  reasons — why  the  farmers 
of  our  country,  more  than  anyone  else, 
need  a  program  of  hospital  insurance 
for  the  elderly.  They  are  many,  they 
are  cogent,  they  are  persuasive.  I  have 
merely  set  them  forth.  I  shall  explain 
,  each  of  them  further  in  a  moment.    Let 

it  sufiace,  at  this  point,  to  say  that  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  we  visited  and  studied 
the  problems  of  our  country's  older  peo- 
ple in  such  cities  as  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Miami,  and  Detroit,  we  came  away 
convinced  that  the  greatest  need  of  our 
older  people  was  for  a  means  of  lifting 
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from  their  minds  the  tear  of  the  costs 
of  illness.  We  were  convinced,  too,  that 
this  could  be  done  only  through  a  plan 
which  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Nation;  which  would  not  impose  new 
burdens  on  local  tax  resources;  which 
would  preserve  the  dignity,  the  justified 
and  essential  pride  of  Americans  in  their 
last  years  of  life. 

What  we  found  in  our  cities  then,  was 
again  found  during  the  last  year  in  our 
rural  areas  and  our  smaller  communi- 
ties. The  problems  were  the  same. 
They  were  different  only  in  emphasis  and 
in  intensity.  Our  cities  need  a  program 
of  hospital  insurance  for  their  older  peo- 
ple. Our  rural  areas  need  it  even  more. 
To  the  retired  city  worker,  such  a  pro- 
gram will  mean  much.  To  the  retired 
farmer  it  will  mean  still  more. 

Originally,  social  security  was  framed 
in  terms  of  the  urban  worker.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  its  logical  exten- 
sion to  meet  a  great  new  need  should 
ha\e  been  championed  first  by  men  of 
the  cities.  But  social  security  was  ex- 
tended to  the  rural  areas.  It  has  proved 
a  boon  to  the  farmer.  Its  extension  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  hospitalization 
for  our  older  people  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  rural  America.  I  urge  those 
who,  in  these  halls,  have  stood  forth  as 
the  champions  of  the  farmer  to  make 
conmion  cause  with  those  from  our  cities 
in  behalf  of  a  bill  which  is  needed  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  set  forth  as  an  appendix 
to  these  remarks,  a  table  which  makes 
clear  the  truly  significant  extent  to 
which  our  social  security  program  has 
already  reached  into  our  most  rural 
States — clear  proof  of  the  importance  to 
our  rural  aged  population  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  social  security 
program.  I  ask  consent  also,  to  include 
a  more  definitive  explanation  of  the  10 
points  I  made  above — the  10  reasons  why 
our  hospital  insurance  program  will  be 
good  for  rural  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The    Impobtanci   of  Sociai.   Security    Hos- 
pital iNstrnANCE  TO  Rural  America 

Otm    RtTLAL    POPT7LATION    IS    OLD 

Of  the  total  population  In  rural  areas.  9.3 
percent  were  65  and  older  at  the  time  of  the 
1960  census — only  a  slightly  higher  propor- 
tion than  the  urban  percentage  of  9.2.  But 
in  rural  places  of  1,000  to  2.500,  the  aged 
made  up  as  much  as  12.2  percent  of  the  total 
population;  in  many  of  these  small  towns, 
1  out  of  5  persons  la  past  65. 

More  than  1 4  million  of  the  rural  aged 
live  on  farms.  While  the  farm  population  of 
all  ages  Is  rapidly  declining,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  aged  classified 
as  living  on  farms.  Estimates  for  April  of 
1960  and  1961  show  a  drastic  decline  of  nearly 
1  million  In  the  farm  population  (from  15.7 
million  to  14.8  million) .  Over  the  same  year, 
the  farm  population  aged  65  and  older  rose 
by  more  than  40,000  (from  1.326.000  to  1,369,- 
000 ) .  In  a  single  year,  the  aged  as  a  percent 
of  the  total  farm  population  increased  from 
8.5  percent  to  92  percent. 

INCOMES    ARE    LOWXR    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

The  average  money  Income  of  farm  fam- 
ilies Is  less  than  half  that  of  urban  families. 

Among  the  aged,  the  rural-urban  differ- 
ence Is  less  great — due  in  part  to  increasing 
importance  of  social  security  retirement  ben- 


eflta.  But  even  among  those  65  and  over, 
the  median  money  inoome  In  1960  for  per- 
sons living  In  rural  farm  areas  was  only  $740, 
more  than  $200  less  than  that  for  all  persons 
66  and  over.  Among  Income  recipients,  the 
medians  were  $896  for  the  rural  farm  group 
and  (1,150  for  all  aged. 

In  the  course  of  our  Senate  hearings,  we 
were  repeatedly  reminded  that  national 
averages  with  regard  to  retirement  Income 
ran  be  very  misleading  as  far  as  the  Incomes 
of  the  rural  aged  are  concerned. 

Tlie  findings  of  an  Intensive  study  on  the 
resources  and  Income  levels  of  farm  and 
r.onfarm  households  In  10  rural  counties 
in  the  eastern  Ozarks  section  of  Missouri 
were  reported  to  the  committee.  In  those 
farm  households  where  the  principal  bread- 
winner was  65  years  or  older,  45  percent  had 
annual  family  Incomes  of  less  th.^n  $1,000, 
and  82  percent  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  For  the  rural  nonlarm  households 
whose  heads  were  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
29  percent  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,80C 
and  93  percent  had  less  than  $2,000.  In 
rural  Florida,  the  situation  Is  even  more 
acute,  the  committee  learned,  with  about  66 
percent  of  retired  families  receiving  less  than 
$1,000  and  93  percent  receiving  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  in  income.  These  retirement 
Income  figures  contrast  sharply  with  the 
median  Income  of  $2,530  for  all  two-person 
families  with  an  aged  head. 

Rural  fiunilles  can  be  expected  to  have 
more  noncash  income  than  urban  families. 
Home-ownership  Is  high  In  r\iral  areas  and 
there  is  more  opportunity  to  grow  food  for 
home  consumption.  Increasingly,  however, 
even  the  farmers  are  producing  less  of  their 
own  food  and  depending  more  on  purchases 
than  tliey  used  to.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  today's  economy  these  items 
of  nonmoney  Income  are  not  acceptable  in 
prtyment  of  hospital  bills. 

ASSETS  ARE  LOW 

Nearly  half  of  all  rural  families — young 
and  old  combined — own  less  than  $5.(X)0  in 
total  assets,  Including  the  value  of  home- 
ownership.  Agricultural  workers  and  others 
living  in  rural  areas  have  difficulty  In  ac- 
ctmilating  assets  over  a  lifetime  charac- 
terized by  low  Incomes.  On  retirement,  farm 
fumihes  are  likely  to  have  a  good  part  of 
their  assets  tied  up  In  the  farm  and  In  farm 
operations. 

MEDICAL    EXTENDITURES    CLAIM    MORE    OE    THEIR 
RETIREMENT    DOLLARS 

Farm  families  with  an  aged  head  spent 
13  percent  of  net  famUy  Income  In  1955  for 
medical  expenses — over  and  above  any  costs 
defrayed  by  health  Insurance — for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  surgeons,  hospital  care  and 
medical  Insurance  premiums.  This  level  of 
spending  makes  serious  Inroads  Into  the  re- 
sources available  for  other  essentials  which 
families  must  buy,  even  when  some  of  their 
food  and  housing  is  farm  furnished.  The 
average  aged  farm  family  with  net  cash  for 
the  year  of  less  than  $1,000  spent  as  much 
as  20  j>ercent  of  its  Income  for  the  medical 
Items  listed  (items  which  on  the  average 
accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  medical 
care  dollar) . 

Expenditures  for  medical  Insurance  aver- 
aged $76  for  older  farm  families,  in  com- 
parison to  $62  (In  1055  dollars)  for  older 
urban  families,  reflecting  the  lesser  avail- 
ability to  farm  families  of  group  or  group- 
conversion  Insurance,  so  that  they  must  pay 
the  higher  cost  of  policies  Issued  on  an  In- 
dividual enrollment  basis. 

THTT   HAVE  MORE  DISABILITT  BUT  LESS   MEDICAL 
CARE 

Nearly  half  (48  percent)  of  all  aged  per- 
sons residing  In  rural  areas  have  chronic 
conditions  which  limit  their  activity. 
Among  the  urban  aged  the  proportion  is  39 
percent. 
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Bed  disability  days  per  person  per  year 
average  17.0  for  the  rural  farm  aged  in 
contrast  to  11.8  for  the  urban. 

Yet  the  rural  group  receives  less  medical 
attention:  an  average  of  6.4  physician's  vis- 
Its  per  person  per  year  as  compared  to  6.9 
for  the  urban.  Use  of  hospitals  by  the  rural 
farm  group  wao  also  lower.  The  national 
health  survey  study  of  discharges  from 
short-term  hospitals  yields  an  average  of  192 
days  for  every  100  aged  in  urban  areas,  .some 
40  percent  above  the  average  of  136  days 
per  100  for  the  rural  farm  aged. 

THEY   HAVE  LESS  PROTECTION   THROUGH   HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

According  to  the  national  health  survey, 
only  28  percent  of  the  aged  in  rural  farm 
areas  had  hospital  insurance  in  1959,  in 
comparison  to  41  percent  in  rural  nonfarm 
areas  and  51  percent  in  urban  areas. 

Among  the  urban  aged,  most  of  the  in- 
surance was  with  the  nonprofit  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  plans.  But  among  those 
In  rural  areas,  where  community  and  group 
enrollment  is  not  usually  available,  the  bulk 
of  the  insurance  was  on  a  commercial  basis, 
indicating  that  much  of  it  was  through 
individual  policies  with  high  costs,  poor 
benefits,  or  both. 

The  insurance  carried  by  the  rural  aged 
meets  a  smaller  part  of  the  hospital  bill 
than  In  the  case  of  the  urban  aged.  Based 
on  a  national  health  survey  study  of  dis- 
charges from  short-stay  hospitals  from  July 
1968  to  June  1960,  only  33  percent  of  the 
rural  farm  aged,  but  as  many  as  57  percent 
of  the  urban  had  some  part  of  the  hospital 
bill  paid  by  insurance.  Of  those  where  in- 
surance paid  part  of  the  bill,  the  fraction 
paid  was  less  than  three-fourths  In  40  per- 
cent of  the  urban  discharges  and  in  47  per- 
cent of  the  rural  farm  discharges. 

A  recent  North  Carolina  survey  of  retired 
farmers  found  that  almost  three-fourths  of 
them  had  no  health  insurance  coverage:  of 
those  not  covered,  close  to  half  said  it  was 
because  of  the  high  cost. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    FOR    YOUNGER    FAMILIES    AND 
FOR   THE   RURAL    ECONOMY 

That  the  aged  in  rural  areas  have  much 
to  gain  from  the  President's  proposal  is  ob- 
vious from  these  basic  facts  about  their 
health  and  economic  status. 

What  then  would  the  proposal  mean  to 
our  younger  farm  families  and  to  the  rural 
economy  in  general? 

The  relatively  low  income  position  ov 
families  in  rural  areas  means  that  they  are 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  helping  to  fi- 
nance the  medical  costs  of  the  older  popula- 
tion, either  as  children  of  aged  parents  or, 
as  taxpayers,  for  older  people  living  in  the 
community.  Rural  workers  are  already 
heavily  burdened  with  health  costs  which 
claim  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  their 
family  expenditures. 

Fslintntcil  rv/rnlnr  of  prr.<or)s  ngrd  Ho  ami  ovi: 


These  costs,  and  the  costs  of  any  savings 
put  aside  for  their  own  old  age  must  usually 
be  borne  out  of  their  own  pockets,  without 
the  help  of  the  tax-free  employer  contribu- 
tions which  characterize  Industrial  employ- 
ment. Expenditures  for  the  education  of 
their  children  come  high  when  assessed 
against  the  low  cash  incomes  of  rural 
families. 

The  load  which  rural  families  now  carry 
for  health  costs  of  the  aged,  through  their 
taxes  and  through  their  expenditures  for 
older  members  of  the  family,  would  be 
lightened  by  the  administration's  proposal. 
At  the  same  time,  the  propo.sal  provides  a 
means  for  farmers  and  other  rural  workers 
to  participate — with  all  other  workers  in  the 
Nation — in  a  group  hospitalization  plan  that 
assures  them  protection  in  their  own  old 
age.  Becau.se  their  cash  incomes  are  low, 
their  contrlbmioiis  would  be  relatively  small. 
Yet  these  contributions  would  purchase  ex- 
actly the  same  benefits  available  to  a  worker 
paying  the  maximum  contribution  rate. 

Rural  localities — and  Indeed  entire 
States — have  been  wrestling  for  many  years 
with  the  problems  of  financing  health  costs 
for  their  aged  and  other  needy  persons.  In 
some  of  our  most  rural  counties,  as  many  as 
6  or  7  out  of  e. ery  10  people  over  65  are  on 
old-age  as.^istance  In  these  same  areas, 
there  may  be  virtually  no  provision  for  public 
assistance  medical  care  Despite  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  dollars,  the  State  is  unable 
to  raise  the  revenue  needed  for  its  share. 

Hospital  beds  go  unused  in  rural  areas, 
not  because  there  is  les.s  need  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, but  because  of  financial  inability  to  pay 
the  costs. 

Many  rural  areas  have  built  modern  hos- 
pitals that  serve  as  the  center  for  a  wide 
variety  of  outpatient  diagnostic  and  other 
health  services.  An  analysis  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospitals  built  in  the  last  10  years  or  so, 
indicates  that  two-thirds  of  the  general  hos- 
pital beds  are  in  rural  areas,  towns  or  small 
cities.  The  President's  health  Insurance  pro- 
posal provides  a  means  for  continued  finan- 
cial support  of  these  facilities. 

KERR- MILLS 

The  Kerr-Mi!ls  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged,  important  as  It  is  poten- 
tially in  protecting  those  who  are  medically 
needy,  cannot  solve  the  problem  ol  medical 
care  for  rural  .America's  aged.  About  half  of 
our  5  million  people  over  65  who  reside  in 
rural  areas  are  in  States  which  do  not  have 
programs  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
But  more  significantly,  even  where  these  pro- 
grams are  in  effect  in  our  more  rural  States, 
they  are  extremely  limited  in  their  benefits 
and  most  strict  in  their  eligibility  require- 
ments. Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  funds 
being  spent  on  MAA  are  expended  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York.  California  and  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan.     But  86  percent  of 
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our  Nation's  rural  aged  population  live  out- 
side these  four  States  and  gain  nothing  from 
their  relatively  comprehensive  programs. 

Even  if  it  were  not  for  the  fiscal  realities 
that  argue  against  basic  reliance  on  the 
Kerr-Mills  approach  in  rural  areas,  the  pub- 
lic assistance  method  has  two  drawbacks 
tliat  are  especially  serious  in  relation  to  our 
rural  population. 

Public  assistance  medical  care  can  never 
meet  the  needs  of  those  migratory  farm 
workers  who  are  unable  to  meet  a  residence 
requirement,  even  though  liberally  defined  in 
terms  of  Intent  rather  than  duration  of 
residency.  This  often  throws  a  financial 
burden  on  the  rural  community  hospital 
which  must,  of  course,  be  picked  up  by  local 
residents. 

The  fact  that  public  assistance  requi  es  a 
test  of  need  ( we  can  argue  till  doomsday  over 
whether  this  Is  a  means  test,  a  pauper's  oath, 
or  merely  a  statement  of  income  by  what- 
ever name.  I  find  It  objectionable)  has  the 
effect  of  excluding  some  persons  from  medi- 
cal care  that  they  need.  In  rural  areas,  this 
will  commonly  be  the  farmer,  the  "back- 
bone" of  this  community,  who — because  of 
the  very  charactc  Istlcs  (jf  pride  and  self-reli- 
ance Implied  In  this  term — would  be  com- 
pletely unwilling  to  admit  to  his  neighbors 
that  he  cannot  pay  for  needed  medical  care 
It  Is  often  said  that  the  local  community  is 
best  able  to  determine  need.  This  is  true 
But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  real  value  in 
big-city  anonymity  when  one  is  forced  to 
drop  the  cloak  of  self-respect  In  order  to 
prove  Indigency 

The  rural  population  will  therefore  find  ex- 
tra meaning  In  the  guarantees  under  the 
Administration's  proposal  that  uniform 
benefits  would  be  available  throughout  the 
Nation  on  predetermined  conditions  and  as 
a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  through  a 
means  test  after  resources  ha\e  been 
exhausted. 

EXTENT    OF    SOCIAL    SECURITY    COVERAGE    IN 
RURAL     AREAS 

It  Is  sometimes  thought  that  social  se- 
cu  ity  has  not  really  reached  Into  the  rural 
areas  as  yet  and  that  there  are  many  in  our 
more  agricultural  States  who  would  not  be 
eligible  under  the  President's  proposal 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  State  the 
proportion  of  the  aged  fxipulatlon  that  would 
be  eligible.  Of  the  six  States  with  the  high- 
est proportion  of  rural  aged — 60  percent  o- 
more  In  contrast  to  the  national  average  of 
30  percent — only  two  would  have  signifi- 
cantly fewer  eliglbles  than  In  the  country  as 
a  whole  (Alaska  with  57  percent  and  Missis- 
sippi with  72  percent  In  contrast  to  84  per- 
cent of  all  persons  65  and  over  in  the  Nation 
who  would  be  eligible  at  the  beginning  of 
1964).  Of  the  aged  population  of  the  six 
States  combined,  81  percent  would  be 
eligible. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sicn  enrolled  bills  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAXATION  OF  FOREIGN  SUBSIDIAR- 
IES OP  US.  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HJR.  10650, 
the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  proposal  which  I  outlined  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  during  my  testi- 
mony on  Tuesday.  May  3.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  present 
section  13  of  H.R.  10650.  I  have 
submitted  a  draft  of  the  amendment 
for  the  committee's  consideration. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  printing  of 
the  proposed  amendment  could  be  help- 
ful to  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  interested  in  maintaining  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  oversea  investments. 

The  principal  reason  for  my  introduc- 
tion of  this  substitute  is  that  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  administration 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  correc- 
tion of  specific  tax  abuses  and  the  need 
to  avoid  measures  which  will  discourage 
continued  and  expanded  participation  by 
the  U.S.  private  sector  in  the  interna- 
tional economy.  The  proposal  to  tax 
currently  the  undistributed  earnings  of 
oversea  subsidiaries  of  American  corpo- 
rations is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  policies 
of  many  other  nations  whose  investors 
compete  with  American  private  enter- 
prise for  preeminence  in  world  markets. 
For  example,  the  earnings  of  Dutch  and 
French  companies  resulting  from  foreign 
operations  are  not  taxed  at  all  by  their 


Governments.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
companies  which  are  appropriately  or- 
ganized and  operate  outside  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  their 
profits  until  distribution  within  the 
United  Kin.!?dom.  In  Belgium  and  Nor- 
way dividend  income  from  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries is  taxed  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  international  responsibilities  and 
the  domestic  welfare  of  the  United  States 
demand  an  expansion — not  a  contrac- 
tion— of  U.S.  private  investment  overseas. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing will  strengthen  the  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  tax  evasion  while  hav- 
ing a  minimal  adverse  effect  on  the 
continued,  natural,  economically  sound 
flow  of  investment. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  section 
13  of  H.R.  10650  is  designed  to  tax  U.S. 
.shareholders  of  certain  foreign  corpora- 
tions without  deferral,  if  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  corporations  are  ac- 
cumulated unreasonably  abroad  rather 
than  being  paid  to  the  shareholders  as 
dividends.  In  eflTect.  section  13  so 
amended  would  treat  the  deferral  of 
foreign  corporation  profits  as  tax  avoid- 
ance only  if  there  is  no  business-related 
reason  for  such  deferral,  rather  than  as 
per  se  tax  avoidance  as  does  section  13  in 
its  pending  form. 

It  should  be  noted  that  other  than 
section  13,  sections  6  and  16  of  H.R. 
10650  accomplish  a  great  deal  to  elimi- 
nate true  tax  abuses  in  the  foreign  field. 
Modified  by  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  section  13 
would  constitute  a  relatively  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  taxation  of 
profits  of  foreign  corporations  controlled 
by  U.S.  persons.  Because  it  is  a  direct 
approach,  it  would  be  effective  primarily 
as  implemented  by  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  decisions 
of  the  courts.  Hence,  it  would  be  neatly 
tailored  to  do  precisely  what  is  sought  to 
be  done:  namely,  to  take  the  romance 
out  of  nmaway  earnings  and  profits 
which  are  escaping  taxation  because  they 
are  being  held  abroad,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  prevent  American  companies 
which  are  engaged  In  productive  activi- 
ties and  productive  investment  abroad 
from  continuing  in  that  way.  They  will 
be  able  effectively  to  compete  with  com- 


panies of  other  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  foreign 
tax  provision  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  is  that 
it  would  disadvantage  American  com- 
panies in  such  competition. 

The  amendment  to  section  13  is  mod- 
eled basically  on  sections  531  through 
537  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
tax  the  accumulated  earnings  of  domes- 
tic corporations.  However,  certain 
changes  were  made  necessary  because  of 
the  different  contexts  in  which  the  two 
sets  of  provisions  would  operate.  The 
principal  change  is  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  534  of  the  code  re- 
lating to  the  shifting  of  burden  of  proof 
to  the  Government  would  not  be  ap- 
plied to  foreign  corporations  because  the 
Commissioner  is  at  a  greater  disadvan- 
tage in  obtaining  factual  information 
overseas. 

Apart  from  these  differences,  I  believe 
that  the  accumulated  earnings  approach 
patterned  upon  section  531  of  the  code 
offers  a  valid  test  for  differentiating  be- 
tween tax-haven  and  legitimate  opera- 
tions abroad,  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
objectives  which  I  have  urged,  and  which 
are  those  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  devotees  of  a  bipartisan  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  will  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  my  amendment;  but  I 
desired  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
other  Senators  who  are  similarly  being 
consulted  by  their  constituents  who  con- 
duct operations  abroad,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  enlist  their  Interest  as  the  sub- 
ject is  developed  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SU- 
PREME COURT'S  DESEGREGA- 
TION DECISION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  a  historic  oc- 
casion in  our  national  life.  Eight  years 
ago  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the 
forced  racial  separation  of  school  chil- 
dren did  violence  to  our  Constitution 
and  had  no  place  in  our  free  society. 
This  decision  was  a  milestone   in  the 
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steady  progress  that  this  country  has 
made  toward  realizing  the  ideals  set 
forth  by  our  Founding  Fathers  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  amendments.  It  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  nearly  a  century  of  effort  to  rid 
our  law  of  the  pernicious  separate  but 
equal  doctrine.  That  such  a  situation 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  is  evident 
from  the  unanimous  voice  in  which  the 
Court  spoke. 

The  Court  was  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  the  implementation  of  its  de- 
cision would  cause.  In  response  to  this 
awareness,  the  Justices  did  not  require 
that  all  schools  be  desegregated  by  a  par- 
ticular date,  but  rather  demanded  that 
the  States  proceed  with  "all  deliberate 
speed"  to  carry  out  the  decision.  The 
Court  anticipated  that  the  States  would 
follow  the  decision  in  good  faith,  for 
without  such  compliance  a  society  based 
upon  law  will  erode  from  within. 

Yet,  in  many  cases  defiance,  rather 
than  adherence,  has  followed  and  the 
erosion  of  our  free  society  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  compliance.  After  8 
years,  only  7  percent  of  previously  segre- 
gated school  districts  have  been  desegre- 
gated. Three  States  have  not  even  made 
a  token  attempt  at  compliance. 

For  8  years  now  we  have  been  faced 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  large  section  of 
our  country  openly  violating  the  law — 
grasping  at  every  conceivable  means 
available  to  thwart  the  ruling  of  the 
highest  Court  in  our  land.  At  times  we 
have  seen  mobs  go  into  the  streets  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  jungle  as  a  result 
of  this  constant  advocacy  of  disobedience 
to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

We  have  also  witnessed  the  timidity  of 
the  Congress  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
citizens  our  Court  has  now  endeavored 
to  protect  against  the  wilful  abuse  of 
power.  For  8  years  now,  with  only  two 
mild  exceptions,  we  have  refused  to  con- 
struct a  firm  foundation  on  which  the 
law  must  stand  if  our  civilization  is  to 
endure.  We  have  just  added  another 
failure  to  act  to  our  long  list  of  failures 
on  this  issue.  The  Supreme  Court  can- 
not accomplish  the  task  alone.  If  we 
are  to  insure  that  our  Negro  citizens  are 
finally  and  truly  free  the  Congress  must 
act  to  aid  in  implementing  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  defiance  of  the  States  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Congress  to  act  has  seri- 
ously endangered  the  judicial  institution 
of  our  country — the  third  great  branch 
of  Government  our  Constitution  created. 
The  unrelenting  guerrilla  attacks  which 
have  been  launched  against  the  Court 
are  designed  to  undermine  the  Court's 
authority  and  to  force  it  to  recant  its 
desegregation  decision.  It  appears  that 
to  some  elements  in  America,  destruction 
of  the  Court  would  be  preferable  to  equal 
rights  for  the  Negro. 

This  country  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  rule  of  law,  and  not 
caprice,  would  be  the  basis  on  which  our 
Government  would  operate.  The  Su- 
preme Court  was  set  up  as  the  referee 
in  our  constitutional  system — it  is  the 
arbitrator  of  disputes  arising  under  the 
fundamental  law.  But  it  is  more.  It  is 
the   conscience — the  moral   force— that 


underlies  our  free  society.  The  Court 
must  provide  the  flexibility  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  changing  society  that  has 
been  founded  upon  universal  principles. 
The  Constitution  is  not  a  static  and 
sterile  document.  It  is  a  living,  viable 
instrument  that  has  provided  the  foun- 
dation on  which  this  country  has  grown 
and  prospered. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  erred  in  the 
past,  and  surely  will  again,  for  it  is  not 
an  infallible  oracle  transmitting  mes- 
sages down  from  a  Delphic  temple. 
But  so  have  we  all  erred.  Yet.  this  fact 
does  not  negate  our  quest  to  achieve 
the  ideals  upon  which  this  Government 
was  foiinded. 

During  the  debate  on  the  literacy  bill 
our  colleagues  quoted  and  defended 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the  past 
which  it  was  claimed  supported  their 
positions.  The  Court  decisions  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  whicli  upheld  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine  are  the  key- 
stones to  much  of  the  arguments  still 
made  against  civil  rights  legislation. 
The  1954  decision  which  overruled 
tho.se  determinations  is  regarded  almost 
as  sacrilege,  as  if  the  world  stopped  with 
the  Plessy  case  in  1896. 

Congress  many  times  has  overruled 
decisions  it  made  in  the  past.  Are  we 
to  deny  this  same  capacity  for  growth 
and  change  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
law?  We  camiot  contend  that  once  a 
decision  is  made,  regardless  of  whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  can  never  be  changed. 
We  cannot  pick  and  choose  the  laws 
we  will  obey,  while  discarding  the  re- 
mainder. If  this  Government  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  a  government  based  on 
law.  we  must  accept  all  of  the  Court 
decisions  as  law,  whether  we  support  or 
disagree  with  the  decision.  Rever.'^al 
by  appropriate  legislation  or  constitu- 
tional amendment  can  be  sought,  but 
once  we  embark  on  a  systematic  program 
of  defiance  we  are  on  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  institution  itself. 

The  elimination  of  the  Ple.ssy  doctrine 
from  our  law  came  not  as  a  result  of  de- 
fiance, but  through  the  long,  arduous 
process  of  legal  tests  and  trials. 

The  battle  to  insure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  protected  in  the  rights  guaran- 
teed them  by  the  Constitution  has  been 
long  and  trying,  and  is  still  far  from 
over.  It  is  true  that  at  times  in  its  his- 
tory the  Supreme  Court  has  been  reti- 
cent about  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  Negro  citizens.  But 
there  have  always  been  voices  on  the 
Court  that  have  cried  out  against  these 
inequities  in  our  society  and  sought  per- 
sistently to  have  these  doctrines  that 
sought  to  perpetuate  legal  servitude 
struck  down. 

It  is  fitting  that  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  Supreme  Comfs  historic  desegrega- 
tion decision  we  also  express  gratitude 
to  a  great  Justice  who  keeps  alive  the 
spark  of  conscience  during  a  dark  season 
in  this  Nation's  history.  It  was  Justice 
John  Marshall  Harlan  who  provided  the 
groundwork  that  eventually  led  to  the  ju- 
dicial burial  of  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine.  Harlan  sought,  unsuccessfully 
and  often  times  alone  during  his  long 
stay  on  the  bench,  to  have  the  Court 
strike  down  State  laws  that  perpetuated 
the  vestiges  of  slavery.    It  is  significant 


that  he  was  the  only  southerner  on  the 
bench  at  the  time  of  the  Plessy  decision 
and  dissented  vigorously  from  that  deci- 
sion. His  words  still  have  great  meaning 
for  us  today.  "The  Constitution,"  Jus- 
tice Harlan  declared,  "is  colorblind  and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes 
among  citizens."  He  saw  clearly  the 
situation  developing  that  the  Court  in 
another  day  could  no  longer  tolerate  if 
our  Constitution  was  to  have  meaning. 
Another  great  justice.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  once  declared  that  a  dissent  in 
a  court  of  last  resort  "is  an  appeal  to 
the  brooding  spirit  of  the  law,  to  the 
intelligence  of  a  future  day. "  It  was 
such  an  appeal  that  Harlan  made  in  the 
generation  of  his  day — the  generation 
that  freed  the  Negro  from  slavery  and 
then  failed  to  guarantee  that  freedom 
from  all  encroachments.  Harlan's  voice 
is  as  clear  and  as  pertinent  tod^y  as 
when  he  protested  against  the  Plessy 
decision : 

Stote  enactments,  regulating  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  upon  the  basis  of 
race  •  •  •  can  have  no  other  result  than  to 
render  permanent  peace  Impossible,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  conflict  of  races,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  must  do  harm  to  all 
concerned. 

Need  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Harlan's  insight? 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century 
and  as  he  neared  the  close  of  his  long 
battle  for  equal  rights,  Harlan  posed 
this  poignant  inquiry  to  the  American 
IX'oplc ; 

Have  we  become  so  inoculated  with  prej- 
udice of  race  that  an  American  government, 
professedly  based  on  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  charged  with  the  protection  of  all 
citizens  alike,  can  make  distinctions  be- 
tween such  citizens  •  •  •  simply  because  of 
their  respective  races? 

We  have  yet  to  give  a  fully  adequate 
answer  to  that  question. 

It  is  because  discrimination  continued 
and  flourished  in  the  fertile  soil  of  en- 
forced segregation  that  the  legal  battle 
to  have  such  laws  eliminated  was  waged 
throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  stepped  into  this  breach  8 
years  ago  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  schism 
that  threatens  the  wellsprings  of  our 
national  life.  Under  any  criteria — legal. 
moral,  or  political— the  decision  was  just 
and  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  truly  free  democratic  .so- 
ciety based  on  equal  rights  and  equal 
protection  under  the  law. 

Tlie  past  8  years  have  been  diflflcult 
and  trying  for  the  Supreme  Court.  It  * 
has  boldly  and  courageously  pushed  for- 
ward in  its  effort  to  secure  the  equal 
rights  of  all  our  citizens — this  despite 
the  attacks  and  defiance  that  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  its  decision.  It  is 
the  Congress  which  has  held  back,  which 
has  refused  to  enact  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  Court's  decision.  Until  this 
occurs  we  will  continue  to  witness  de- 
fiance by  some  of  our  States  and  the 
harassment  of  the  institution  of  our 
judiciary.  Our  courts  and  our  laws  can- 
not long  stand  if  they  are  violated  with 
impunity. 

I  ."lave  said  on  many  occasions  that 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  aid  in  enforcing   the  Supreme 
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Court's  desegregation  decision  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  constitutional  impedi- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  failure  to 
act  has  impeded  the  realization  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  Surely, 
the  Congress  can,  without  transcending 
the  limits  of  our  Constitution,  do  now 
for  human  liberty  and  the  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizenship  what  it 
did  in  a  misguided  era  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slavery  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
This  the  Congress  must  do  if  freedom 
Is  to  continue  to  prosper  and  to  endure 
on  our  shores. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  TO  LITTLE  PEOPLE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  the  10 -year -old  son  of  New 
Jersey's  Congressman,  Peter  Rodino,  Jr., 
undertook  a  very  worthwhile  project 
which  deserves  support  of  big  people  as 
well  as  little  people.  Peter  Rodino  wrote 
to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  asking 
for  names  and  addresses  of  some  chil- 
dren to  whom  he  could  write  in  Russia. 
He  has  also  asked  Khrushchev  to  stop 
exploding  nuclear  weapons.  Recently 
little  Peter  Rodino  wrote  to  President 
Kennedy  telling  the  President  about  his 
project. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  this  project.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  by  the  Am- 
vets  and  the  American  Legion.  President 
Eisenhower  has  al.<^o  congratulated  the 
boy  for  his  enterprise  in  trying  to  break 
through  the  iron  wall  of  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism with  the  simple  faith  and  per- 
sistence of  a  child. 

Mr.  President,  if  more  American  youth 
undertook  constructive  efforts  at  inter- 
national communication,  there  would  be 
less  time  for  juvenile  delinquencyryNow 
that  the  long  summer  vacation  has 
nearly  arrived  for  schoolchildren,  it  is 
Important  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  and  for  youth  guidance  coun- 
selors and  organizations  to  put  their 
energies  to  work.  Little  Peter  Rodino's 
letter  writing  project  is  one  way  to  en- 
courage the  spirit  of  international  peace 
and  put  the  talents  of  our  future  leaders 
to  work.  ^ 


GO'VERNMENT       EMPLOYEE       RAIL- 
ROADED TO   MENTAL  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  days  ago  I  discussed 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  highly  im- 
proper manner  in  which  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
carted  off,  or  railroaded  to  a  mental  in- 
stitution. Yesterday  I  was  equally  dis- 
turbed to  read  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  a  statement  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Thuee.  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Mental  Health  Commission,  in 
which  he  stated  that  two  psychiatrists 
had  pronounced  Miss  Jones  to  be 
mentally  ill. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Thuee  takes  ex- 
ception to  my  remarks  of  May  14  at 
which  time  I  had  said  that  Miss  Jones 
was  declared  sane  on  May  7,  the  day  on 
which  she  had  been  released  from  the 
mental  institution. 


I  quote  now  from  the  May  16  article 
which  was  published  yesterday: 

CommlsBlon  Chairman  Thuee  had  not 
released  Miss  Jones  as  of  sound  mind  but  "we 
felt  that  If  we  could  get  her  under  the  care 
of  a  private  doctor,  a  good  psychiatrist,  there 
was  no  place  like  home  for  her." 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  Miss  Jones 
should  have  been  sent  home  and  that 
that  would  be  the  best  place  for  her; 
and  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
she  had  been  sent  there  on  April  25. 

But  the  fact  is  that  yesterday  Chair- 
man Thuee  in  his  release  contradicts  his 
own  remarks  of  May  7,  1962. 

My  statement  of  May  14  to  the  effect 
that  Miss  Jones  was  sane  on  the  date 
when  she  was  released  from  the  hospital 
was  largely  based  on  a  statement  given 
by  what  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a  very 
reputable  man  who  was  supposed  to 
know  what  he  was  saying,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Mental  Health  Commission.  Mr. 
Thuee,  himself. 

I  now  quote  what  Mr.  Thuee  said  on 
May  7,  just  10  days  before,  about  the 
same  case — and  what  I  shall  quote  now 
is  his  statement,  not  mine;  it  is  his  state- 
ment, as  delivered  and  released.  It  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  newspapers,  but 
I  shall  quote  now  directly  from  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  May  7,  just  10  days  ago: 

Miss  Mary  Klmbrough  Jones,  former  sec- 
rct.iry  to  N  Battle  Hales,  a  flgtire  In  the 
Blllie  Sol  Estes-Agrlcultural  Dep.irtment  In- 
vestigation, today  was  discharged  from  Dis- 
trict General  Hospital  where  she  has  been 
under  mental  observation  since  April  25. 

A  District  Mental  Health  Commission  hear- 
ing, which  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  certi- 
fied Miss  Jones,  51,  as  sane.  Mental  Health 
Con^misslon  Chairman  Fred  A  Thuee  pre- 
sided over  the  three-man  board,  which  also 
Included  two  staff  psychiatrists  from  the 
hospital. 

Miss  Jones  was  taken  to  the  hospital  April 
25  by  fourth  precinct  police  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Lee  K  Buchanan,  Chief  of  the  Health 
Division  of  Agriculture's  Personnel  Office. 

Her  former  superior,  Mr.  Hales,  today  told 
a  reporter  Miss  Jones  had  been  concerned 
about  classified  files  In  his  office  which  were 
barred  to  him  after  his  transfer  to  another 
section  of  the  Department  April  20.  Last 
Friday,  In  a  press  conference.  Mr.  Hales 
charged  the  flies  contained  pertinent  Infcw- 
mation  In  the  Investigation  of  alleged  pref- 
erential treatment  for  Estes,  a  Texas  fin- 
ancier. 

Mr.  Hales  also  charged  he  was  transferred 
so  he  would  be  denied  access  to  the  records. 

I  am  still  quoting  from  the  May  7  arti- 
cle on  the  statement  made  by  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Fred  A.  Thuee: 

A  court  order  for  mental  observation  was 
obtained  April  26,  according  to  Miss  Jones' 
attorney,  William  T.  Pace.  The  Mental 
Health  Commission  must  report  within  25 
days  whether  a  patient  Is  to  be  retained  at 
District  General  Hospital  for  further  exam- 
ination, sent  to  St.  Elizabeths  for  psychiatric 
care,  or  be  discharged  as  being  of  sound 
mind.    Today's  action  did  the  latter. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  states  very 
clearly  that  Miss  Jones  was  discharged 
as  being  of  sound  mind.  I  should  like 
to  read  again  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  twticle: 

A  District  Mental  Health  Commission  hear- 
ing, which  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  certi- 
fied Miss  Jones,  51,  as  sane.  Mental  Health 
Commission  Chairman  Fred  A.  Thuee  pre- 


sided over  the  three-man  board,  which  al«o 
included  two  stail  psychiatrists  from  th« 
hospital. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  do  not  under- 
stand why  all  the  effort  is  being  made  to 
discredit  this  girl.  She  certainly  must 
have  had  a  horrible  enough  experience 
as  it  was.  This  May  7  statement  that 
she  was  released  as  being  of  soimd  mind 
was  not  contradicted  by  anyone.  It  was 
a  very  emphatic  statement  that  she  was 
discharged  and  was  "certified  as  sane. " 
Yet  yesterday  by  the  same  man,  Mr. 
Thuee.  an  attempt  was  made  for  some 
reason  or  other  to  deny  their  earlier  re- 
lease. 'Why?  Why  is  it  so  important  to 
someone  that  this  employee  be  discred- 
ited? Never  have  I  seen  a  situation  where 
the  rights  of  an  individual  were  so  seri- 
ously violated. 

She  was  placed  in  the  mental  institu- 
tion on  April  25.  But  there  is  no  record 
anywhere  where  any  doctor  signed  the 
proper  commitment  papers  imtil  2  days 
later,  April  27.  That  statement  is  based 
on  their  statements — not  mine.  She  was 
placed  in  the  psychiatric  ward,  and  was 
held  there  48  hours  before  being  officially 
committed  by  two  doctors.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  some  of  the  rest  of  us  had 
been  confined  in  such  a  cell,  sleeping,  as 
she  did,  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  we 
would  not  be  quite  normal. 

I  checked  with  Miss  Jones'  attorney, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could  get  a 
transcript  of  the  hearing  in  order  to 
clear  up  for  the  record  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. I  was  amazed  to  find  that  no 
transcripts  of  such  hearings  are  kept. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Pace,  Miss  Jones'  at- 
torney, on  the  date  of  the  hearing  tried 
to  get  a  transcript.  He  asked  that  the 
proceedings  be  transcril)ed  and  even  of- 
fered to  pay  for  the  transcript,  but  he 
was  refused.  They  said  that  was  not 
according  to  their  procedure  but  that 
one  of  their  secretaries  would  take  notes 
and  would  transcribe  them  as  she  un- 
derstood what  was  going  on;  but  not 
even  those  notes  would  be  available  to 
the  attorney  for  this  client.  What  kind 
of  a  hearing  was  this? 

Mr.  President,  in  such  a  case  the  client 
certainly  is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  horrible  experience  for  any- 
one to  be  put  in  the  position  in  which  he 
or  she  must  prove  sanity.  This  lady 
was  adjudged  mentally  ill  from  the 
moment  the  police  ofiflcer  signed  her 
commitment  papers.  Now  she  has  to 
prove  her  sanity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle of  May  7.  as  released  by  Chairman 
Thuee.  of  the  Mental  Health  Commis- 
sion, and  as  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  7,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  that  there  also 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  two  letters  signed  by  Miss  Jones' 
attorney.  One  is  dated  May  14,  and  the 
other  is  dated  May  17;  letters  the  attor- 
ney outlines,  the  procedure  by  which 
this  case  was  handled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  7,  1962] 
Hales'  Ex -Secret  art  Ruled  Mentally  Sound 

Miss  Mary  Klmbrough  Jones,  former  secre- 
tary to  N.  Battle  Hales,  a  figure  In  the  BilUe 
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Sol  Estea-Agriculture  Department  Investiga- 
tion, today  was  discharged  from  District 
General  Hospital  where  she  had  been  xinder 
mental  observation  since  April  25. 

A  District  Mental  Health  Commission 
hearing,  which  lasted  more  than  an  ho\ir, 
certified  Miss  Jones,  51,  as  sane.  Mental 
Health  Commission  Chairman  Fred  A.  Thuee 
presided  over  the  three-man  board,  which 
also  Included  two  staff  psychiatrists  frona  the 
hospital. 

Miss  Jones  was  taken  to  the  hospital  April 
25  by  fourth  precinct  police  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Buchanan,  chief  of  the  health 
division  of  Agricultiire's  personnel  office. 

Her  former  superior,  Mr.  Hales,  today  told 
a  reporter  Miss  Jones  had  been  concerned 
about  classified  files  in  his  office  which  were 
barred  to  him  after  his  transfer  to  another 
section  of  the  Department  April  20.  Last 
Friday,  in  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Hales 
charged  the  files  contained  pertinent  in- 
formation in  the  Investigation  of  alleged 
preferential  treatment  for  Estes,  a  Texas 
financier. 

Mr.  Hales  also  charged  he  was  transferred 
so  he  would  be  denied  access  to  the  records. 

"I  talked  to  her  (Miss  Jones)  the  Friday 
(April  20)  I  was  barred  from  the  records. 
I  talked  to  her  on  the  phone  and  she  was 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  records. 
I  reassured  her  and  she  seemed  all  right 
then.  The  next  I  heard,  she  was  brought 
here   (the  hospital),"  Mr.  Hales  said  today. 

A  court  order  for  mental  observation  was 
obtained  April  26,  according  to  Miss  Jones' 
attorney.  William  T.  Pace.  The  Mental 
Health  Commission  must  report  within  25 
days  whether  a  patient  is  to  be  retained  at 
District  General  Hospital  for  further  exami- 
nation, sent  to  St.  Elizabeths  for  psychiatric 
care,  or  be  discharged  as  being  of  sound 
mind.     Today's  action  did  the  latter. 

Testifying  at  the  hearing  were  two  staff 
psychiatrists,  Drs.  J.  L.  Foy  and  Robert  Pine, 
Pvt.  Robert  Selby,  of  the  fourth  precinct, 
who  took  her  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Hales. 
and  Miss  Jones'  brother  and  sister.  The 
hearing  was  closed  to  the  press. 


Mount  Rainier,  Md.,  May  14.  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  "Williams, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  May  8,  1962,  wherein  you 
Inquired  regarding  my  client.  Miss  Mary 
Klmbrough  Jones,  former  secretary  to  Mr.  N. 
Battle  Hales  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

On  April  26,  1962,  Metropolitan  Police  Offi- 
cer Pvt.  Robert  L.  Selby,  Precinct  No.  4, 
signed  a  printed  petition  stating  that  on 
April  25,  1962,  he  had  gone  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Building  and  had  observed  Miss  Jones  In 
a  confused  state  of  mind.  Said  petition  was 
filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  April  26  in  Mental 
Health  Proceedings  No.  861-62.  Attached  to 
the  petition  was  a  medical  certificate  signed 
by  two  physicians  on  the  staff  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospitals  psychiatric 
ward. 

As  I  informed  you  during  my  telephone 
conversation  with  you  on  May  8,  1962,  after 
the  above-mentioned  two  papers  were  filed, 
the  court,  on  April  26.  1962,  Issued  an  order 
whereby  the  patient  would  be  detained  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital  for  a 
period  of  30  days  unless  discharged  at  an 
earlier   date. 

On  Monday,  May  7.  1962,  there  was  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health, 
which  lasted  approximately  1  hour  and  20 
minutes.  After  the  hearing  Miss  Jon^s  was 
discharged. 

Officer  Selby  stated  that  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  re- 
ported to  Dr.  Buchanan's  office  where  he  saw 
Miss  Jones  and  Dr.  Buchanan's  nurse.  He 
further  stated  that  Miss  Jones  was  carried 


from  her  office  by  Dr.  Buchanan  into  the 
doctor's  office  and  was  retained  there  against 
her  will.  Officer  Selby  alleged  that  Miss 
Jones  was  claiming  that  FBI  agents  were 
swarming  around  her  and  that  all  of  her 
friends  now  appeared  to  be  her  enemies. 
At  this  time  Officer  Selby  knew  of  no  In- 
vestigation that  Miss  Jones  or  her  former 
boss,  Mr.  Hales,  had  been  involved  in.  Of- 
ficer Selby  further  testified  that  there  was 
no  alcohol  Involved  whatsoever:  In  fact,  he 
was  examined  rather  closely  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  whether  he,  Officer  Selby, 
could  have  ascertained  that  and  the  officer 
stated  that  he  not  only  could  but  had  made 
a  special  point  of  determluing  that  there 
was  no  alcohol  whatsoever  on  Miss  Jones' 
breath. 

Officer  Selby  testified  that  he  was  In  Dr. 
Buchanan's  office  with  Miss  Junes  and  the 
doctor's  nurse  for  a  period  of  from  30  to  45 
minutes  and  that  a  great  deal  of  this  time 
was  s{  ent  in  talking  with  Miss  Jones  to 
quiet  her  down  so  that  she  would  leave  the 
Agriculture  building  and  go  Uj  the  patrol 
wagon  in  a  ladylike  manner.  He  testified 
that  Miss  Jones  agreed  and,  in  fact,  walked 
out  of  Dr.  Buchanans  office  to  the  patrol 
wagon  without  being  touched  or  handcuffed. 

Neither  Dr.  Buchanan,  his  nurse,  nor  any 
security    officers   or    personnel    of    the    Agri- 
culture Department  who  saw  Miss  Jones  on 
April   25.   1962.   appeared    at    the   hearing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  T  Pace. 

MorNT  Rainter,  Md.,  May  17.  1962. 
Re  Miss  Mary  Kimbrough  Jones. 
The  Honoriible  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washing  tun,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Miss  Jones'  sis- 
ter retained  me  Just  a  few  days  before  the 
hearing  of  May  7.  19G2.  The  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
len, told  me  that  she  did  not  think  she 
needed  a  lawyer  because  she  had  talked  to 
Dr.  Robert  Pine  of  the  sta'f  of  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  psychiatric  ward. 
Dr.  Pine  had  indicated  to  Mrs.  Alien  that 
Miss  Jones  would  be  leaving  for  home  in  a 
very  short  time  and  was  all  right. 

As  soon  as  the  h.^aring  commenced,  by  the 
Commissioner  on  Mental  Health,  I  made  a 
formal  motion  that  I  and  my  client,  Mi.ss 
Jones,  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  this  hearing  I  further  stated 
that  I.  personally,  would  pay  fur  the  copy 
of  the  transcript.  This  motion  was  denied 
by  Mr.  Thuee.  Chairman.  He  stated  that 
that  was  not  the  procedure.  I  again  stated 
that  I  needed  this  information  and  made  a 
formal  motion  for  it.  and  I  then  made  a 
second  motion  that  I  receive  a  copy  of  part 
of  the  transcript  that  w:is  going  to  be  taken 
down  by  the  reporter.     This  was  denied. 

It  appears  to  be  very  unjust  to  me  thaf 
the  Commissioner  on  Mental  Health  should 
conduct  a  hearing,  with  a  shorthand  re- 
porter physically  and  actually  there  taking 
down  only  part  of  the  notes  It  also  ap- 
pears unjust  to  the  patient  to  be  denied  the 
notes  that  are  taken  down,  and  it  also  ap- 
pears unjust  to  the  patient  to  be  denied  a 
full  copy  of  the  transcript  if  he  or  she  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  At  the  time  Miss  Jones 
had  her  hearing,  a  reporter  w;is  there  but  I. 
as  Miss  Jones'  attorney,  could  not  have  the 
benefit  of  any  notes  whatsoever. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  article 
written  by  Miriam  Ottenberg  that  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  May  16,  1962,  where- 
in she  quoted  certain  alleeatlons  from  tl.e 
court  papers  that  were  filed  ex  parte  on  or 
about  April  26.  1962.  These  allegations 
signed  by  the  doctor  were  strictly  conclu- 
sions. Dr.  Pine  was  one  of  the  doctors  who 
signed  the  affidavit.  However,  under  cross- 
examination.  Dr  Pine  knew  of  no  acts,  deeds 
or  facts  that  indicated  that  Miss  Jones  was 
dangerous  to  herself  or  to  others.  Under 
cross-examination.  Officer  Selby  and  Dr   Foy 


also  stated  that  they  knew  of  no  acts,  deeds, 
or  facts  that  indicated  that  Miss  Jones  was 
dangerous  to  herself  or  to  others.  This  Is 
the  sworn  statement  of  the  three  people  that 
the  Government  produced,  This  was  un- 
contradicted by  anyone  else  This  Informa- 
tion even  included  hearsay  information. 

Dr.  Anna  C.  Todd,  who  was  one  of  the 
psychiatrists  on  the  Commission  that  was 
conducting  the  hearing,  was  not  sworn  as 
a  witness  and  was  not  subject  to  any  cross- 
examination  by  Miss  Jones'  attorney.  Dr. 
Todd,  as  she  has  a  right  to  do.  asked  Miss 
Jones  if  she  was  sick;  the  answer  was  "no." 
Dr.  Todd  asked  her  11  the  reason  Miss  Jones 
did  not  eat  the  food  that  was  presented 
to  her  was  because  Miss  Jones  believed  it 
to  be  poisoned,  and  Miss  Jones  stated  that 
she  did  not  eat  a  couple  of  meals  when  she 
first  arrived.  Miss  Jones  further  stated  that 
the  only  reason  she  did  not  eat  the  meals 
when  she  first  arrived  was  because  the  con- 
finement upset  her;  that  she  was  taken  out 
of  her  regular,  usual  environment,  and  placed 
in  a  ward  with  many  people  who  were  sick. 
was  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  caused  to 
sleep  on  a  mattress  on  the  fioor,  and  these 
things  caused  her  to  lose  her  appetite  the 
first  day  or  two  and  she  missed  a  couple 
of  meals.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  would 
have  the  same  reaction  to  such  a  change 
Respectfully, 

William  T.  Pack. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  no 
transciipt  was  kept  of  these  hearings 
her  attorney  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  neither  Dr.  Buchanan  nor  his  nurse 
nor  any  security  officers  or  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  saw 
Mi.ss  Jones  on  April  25,  1962,  and  who 
were  responsible  for  her  comnnitment 
appeared  at  the  hearing. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  the  procedure  followed  in 
handling  this  matter,  because  I  still 
think  this  was  a  most  highly  irregular 
procedure,  not  the  kind  of  procedure  I"^ 
would  want  to  have  followed  for  my 
wife  or  my  daughter  or  my  sister. 

If  the  girl  in  this  case  were  ill  on 
that  day,  or  were  nervous  or  were  men- 
tally disturbed  she  needed  help,  sym- 
pathy, medical  attention,  and  she  should 
not  have  been  carried  off  in  a  paddy 
wagon  that  is  used  for  ordinary  crim- 
inals without  notifying  any  of  her  fam- 
ily or  without  the  signed  approval  of  a 
doctor. 

The  District  of  Columbia  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  handling  of  such  cases  have 
grave  weakness.  I  was  amazed  to  find 
that  if  a  man,  while  on  the  streets  of 
Washington,  DC,  murders  someone, 
the  officer  who  arrests  him  takes  him  to 
the  police  station  where  he  must  first 
be  officially  booked  before  he  is  im- 
prisoned; and  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  call  his  lawyer.  But  this  girl  who 
had  committed  no  crime  was  given  no 
.'^uch  opportunity.  The  police  officer— 
and  I  have  here  his  statement — confirms 
that  not  only  did  they  not  call  any  of 
the  family  of  this  girl,  but  they  made  no 
effort  to  call  any  of  them.  They  mei-ely 
loaded  her  in  the  patrol  wagon  and  sent 
her  off. 

Furthermore,  much  claim  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  this  girl  was  put 
in  the  hospital  by  two  doctors;  it  has 
been  said  that  she  was  put  there  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, along  with  the  consent  of  her 
personal  doctor.    Her  doctor  denied  that 
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he  had  approved  her  being  carried  to  a 
mental  institution. 

But  the  fact  is — the  records  in  the 
case  show  that  neither  her  family  doctor 
nor  Dr.  Buchanan  ever  signed  any  papers 
for  the  commitment  of  this  lady  to  the 
mental  institution.  She  was  originally 
committed  to  the  mental  institution 
without  the  signature  of  any  doctor. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  a  fact 
which  no  one  can  deny.  This  girl  was 
put  in  the  mental  institution  solely  on 
the  resE>onsibility  of  a  police  officer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  sind  it  was  not 
until  April  27.  two  days  after  she  had 
been  admitted,  that  two  of  the  staff  doc- 
tors signed  her  commitment  papers. 

Now,  who  was  this  police  officer  to 
whom  was  delegated  such  power  to 
commit  this  woman?  What  experi- 
ence had  he  had?  He  said  that  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  was  called  in  on  a 
mental  case.  We  find  that  he  has 
served  5  years  on  the  police  force,  and 
before  that  5  years  as  a  railroad  fireman 
and  4  years  in  the  military  service. 
What  sort  of  qualification  is  that  for 
a  man  who  is  allowed  to  detennine 
whether  someone  should  be  put  in  a  psy- 
chiatric ward  on  a  20-minute  examina- 
tion? Yet.  based  on  his  own  testimony 
this  was  his  own  decision.  I  am  amazed 
to  find  that  he  took  that  responsibility 
and  kept  insisting  that  his  decision  was 
not  influenced  by  the  doctors. 

I  talked  with  Dr.  Buchanan  and  he 
seemed  to  think  it  was  his  decision. 

Surely  we  need  a  drastic  revision  in 
our  laws  if  this  can  happen  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Much  is  made  in  the  article  of  yester- 
day of  the  fact  that  the  lady  is  sick  at 
this  time.  I  would  be  the  most  surprised 
man  in  the  world  if  she  were  not  sick.  I 
think  anyone  who  experienced  a  situa- 
tion where  one  were  confined  in  a  padded 
cell  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  days,  having 
been  railroaded  there  without  having  any 
opportunity  to  call  one's  relatives  or 
family,  would  be  nervous  and  sick.  She 
has  a  brother  in  Baltimore.  She  has 
two  or  three  brothers  in  North  Carolina. 
Why  were  they  not  called?  The  only 
thing  the  police  officer  said  was  that 
somebody  told  him  that  somebody  had 
called  her  sister  the  day  before.  How 
did  that  "somebody."  a  third  party,  know 
that  she  was  going  to  be  placed  in  the 
hospital  the  next  day?  It  would  be  im- 
possible. To  accept  that  statement 
there  would  have  to  have  been  a  plot  to 
put  her  there.  What  kind  of  a  police 
force  do  we  have  which  relies  so  strongly 
on  what  someone  said  someone  told 
someone? 

I  imderstand  the  lady  was  not  working 
ing  the  two  days  before,  and  the  person 
who  called  her  sister  had  not  even  seen 
her.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  strange  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case. 

Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
patient  on  the  day  of  her  commitment? 
I  would  like  to  read  what  the  officer  in 
charge  said  about  the  condition  of  the 
employee  on  April  25,  the  day  they  took 
her  in.  I  shall  quote  from  Officer  R.  L. 
Selby's  own  statement,  but  first,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  difference  in 
the  law  if  this  girl  had  been  picked  up 


at  a  private  home  as  against  being 
picked  up  on  Grovemment  property.  I 
checked  the  existing  law.  I  was  told 
that  If  this  girl  had  been  in  a  private 
home  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
fore she  could  be  taken  by  this  officer 
and  committed  to  &i^  Institution  of  this 
kind,  it  would  take  the  signature  of  four 
people  on  affidavits.  Two  residents  and 
two  doctors  must  sign  affidavits  certify- 
ing the  need  for  mental  attention  before 
anyone  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
is  not  violent  can  be  committed  to  a 
mental  institution.  However,  from  a 
public  building  a  person  can  be  sent  off 
to  a  mental  institution  charged  for  men- 
tal observation  without  the  certification 
or  examination  of  any  doctor  or  anyone 
else  except  the  police  officer.  Once  that 
patient  is  committed  to  the  institution 
she  has  this  "mental  observation"  charge 
on  her  record  and  from  that  moment  on 
it  is  up  to  her  to  prove  her  sanity. 

Sure,  if  the  patient  is  threatening  sui- 
cide or  violence  to  anyone  else  the  laws 
are  that  the  police  officer  can  for  their 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  oth- 
ers be  detained.  But  no  one  has  charged 
this  lady  with  violence. 

It  is  true  that  the  doctors  may  dis- 
charge the  patient,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  commitment  is  on  the  police  record, 
the  person  is  charged  with  it,  and  has  a 
stigma  on  his  or  her  record  to  that  ex- 
tent. I  recognize  the  necessity  even  in 
a  private  home,  if  a  man  is  running 
around  with  a  shotgun,  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  he  may  do  harm  to  others 
or  himself,  an  officer,  can  take  him  into 
custody  to  protect  the  patient  and 
others.  That  was  not  the  case  here  and 
I  quote  Officer  Selby's  own  words.  I 
asked  this  question  concerning  the  four 
affidavits — two  from  doctors  and  two 
from  residents: 

Had  this  same  situation  existed  with  Miss 
Jones,  an  identical  case  on  private  property, 
and  you  had  been  called  to  her  home  by 
anyone,  and  this  was  on  private  property 
now,  the  identical  case,  the  same  girl,  would 
it  have  required  these  papers  here? 

Mr.  Selbt.  It  would. 

Senator  Williams,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  it  would  Before  you  would  have  picked 
this  girl  up,  you  would  have  required  that 
whoever  called  you  get  these  affidavits  from 
the  two  residents  and  the  two  doctors'  cer- 
tificates, and  then  notify  you,  and  after  that 
you  would  have  taken  her  down;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Selbt.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Am  I  correct  then  that 
it  is  only  after  this  had  been  followed  that 
you  would  have  done  it? 

Mr.  Selbt.  From  the  private  residence;  yes. 
sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  answer  is  on 
an  Identical  case  as  near  as  you  can  imagine 
it  of  Miss  Jones;  is  that  correct? 

In  other  words,  her  condition  was  not  such 
as  the  captain  described  where  it  was  a  real 
threat  of  danger,  of  shooting  somebody,  or 
where  you  would  have  had  to  carry  her  on 
your  own  initiative.  But  you  think  her 
condition  was  such,  that  you  would  not  have 
thought  of  carrying  her  without  these  proper 
papers  being  filled  out,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Selbt.  That  is  right. 

That  shows  that  the  officer  did  not 
consider  this  a  violent  case.  Now  there 
have  been  suggestions  made  that  the  girl 
was  threatening  to  jump  out  of  a  window 
and  they  only  wanted  to  protect  her. 


Now  what  the  the  facts?    I  will  let  Officer 
Selby  tell  you  in  his  own  words: 

Did  you  see  anything  whUe  you  were  there 
that  indicated  that  she  wanted  to  hit  any- 
body or  kill  anybody? 

Mr.  Selbt.  She  never  showed  any  Indica- 
tion that  she  wanted  to  hit  anybody  or  kill 
anybody  while  I  was  there. 

Senator  Wn.i.iAMS.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 
Did  you  see  any  indication  she  wanted  to 
kiU  herself  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Selbt.  She  kept  walking  over  to  the 
window. 

Senator  Williams.  Well.  I  am  sitting  next 
to  a  window  now,  but  I  am  not  going  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Selbt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  she  make  any  ef- 
fort— was  the  window  open? 

Mr.  Selbt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Willlams.  Did  she  make  any  effort 
to  open  the  window? 

Mr.  Selbt.  No,  sir.  She  leaned  out,  like 
leaned  on  the  sill  and  looked  down. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  window  was 
closed? 

Mr  Selbt.  The  window  was  closed. 

I  understand  that  Officer  Selby  was  on 
the  first  fioor.  If  she  had  jumped  out  of 
the  window  it  would  not  have  hurt  her, 
but  by  his  own  words  she  wasn't  even 
trying.  Why  were  they  getting  excited? 
The  officer  said  she  occasionally  would 
go  to  the  door  and  walk  over  to  the 
window.  Mr.  President,  if  you  or  I 
were  being  held  in  a  room  and  knew 
they  were  planning  to  take  us  to  a  men- 
tal institution  I  venture  to  say  we  would 
pace  the  floor  too;  that  is,  if  we  were 
sane.  If  we  were  insane  we  would  not 
care  what  they  did  to  us.  It  would  be 
natural  that  a  normal  person  would  be 
walking  around. 

Officer  Selby  seemed  quite  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  decision  and  his 
decision  only  to  commit  her.  I  would 
have  considered  Dr.  Buchanan's  opinion 
as  quite  necessary. 

But  let  us  hear  to  what  extent  Officer 
Selby  considered  Dr.  Buchanan  s  opin- 
ion: 

Senator  Williams.  Did  Dr.  Buchanan  sug- 
gest to  you  that  he  felt  she  should  be  sent 
down  to  a  psychiatric  ward? 

Mr.  Selbt.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Willums.  What  did  he  call  you 
for.  then?  Why  did  he  not  call  an  ambu- 
lance? 

Mr.  Selbt.  That  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Williams.  When  he  called  you. 
did  he  call  you  for  that  purpose?  I  mean 
was  he  going  to  arrest  her  for  disturbing  the 
peace? 

Mr    Selbt.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  If  she  was  worse — I 
thought  you  said  he  told  you  she  was  in  a 
worse  condition  a  few  minutes  before  you 
came  than  she  was  when  you  came. 

Mr.  Selbt.  He  stated  that  she  had.  5  min- 
utes prior  to  our  arrival,  that  she  had  been 
hitting  him  over  the  head  with  a  shoe,  and 
that   he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  her. 

But  we  must  remember  that  this  doc- 
tor had  carried  her  from  her  office.  She 
had  been  told  she  was  going  to  be  sent 
to  a  psychiatric  ward,  so  in  the  struggle 
she  hit  him  with  a  shoe.  I  would  not  be 
surprised :  I  would  have  reacted  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  that,  and  he  would 
be  fortunate  if  it  were  only  a  shoe  he 
was  hit  with. 

I  read  further: 

Senator  Williams.  And  so  he  must  have 
had  it  In  nis  mind  when  he  called  you  to 
send  her  to  a  psychiatric  ward. 
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Mr.  Selbt.  I  don't  know.  He  never  said 
that. 

Senator  Wn-LiAMS.  Did  he  not  Indicate  that 
that  Is  where  he  thought  she  should  go? 

Mr.  Selbt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wq-liams.  Did  he  Indicate  that 
he   thought   she   should   not   go    there? 

Mr.  Selbt.  He  never  Indicated  either  way. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  he  mention  that 
you  should  take  her  down  or  was  It  all 
your  Idea? 

Mr  Selbt.  This  Is  based  on  my  own  opin- 
ion of  her  and  observation. 

Senator  Williams.  He  didn't  suggest  that 
you  should  take  her  to  the  hospital? 

Mr  Selbt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  he  ask  you  to 
do  when  you  got  there.  Just  maintain  order? 

Mr.  Selbt.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  her.    That  Is  why  he  called. 

Senator  Williams.  Wouldn't  she  go  home? 

Mr.  Selbt.  He  never  said  whether  she 
would  go  home  or  not.  When  I  arrived,  of 
course,  he  told  me  what  had  happened,  and 
that  he  was  called  up  In  her  office. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  see  anything 
while  you  were  there  that  indicated  that  she 
wanted  to  hit  anybody  or  kill  anybody? 

Mr  Selbt.  She  never  showed  any  indica- 
tion that  she  wanted  to  hit  anybody  or  kill 
anybody  while  I  was  there. 

I  talked  with  Dr.  Buchanan.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  reasons  he  thought  the 
girl  needed  psychiatric  treatment  was 
that  she  seemed  to  think  everybody  was 
against  her.  She  asked  him  if  he  was  an 
FBI  agent  and  kept  asking,  "Are  you  with 
the  FBI?"  He  thought  that  was  strange. 
I  can  understand  why  he  would  with  no 
background  of  the  case.  He  had  only 
been  called  in  a  few  minutes  before. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  FBI  was  there. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  They 
had  been  in  the  office,  the  office  which 
her  boss  had  been  locked  out  of  a  few 
days  before.  The  FBI  was  checking 
the  files.  So  it  was  a  logical  conclu- 
sion when  a  stranger  walked  in  to  think 
that  he  may  be  with  the  FBI.  She  was 
not  imagining  things. 

He  said  she  thought  everybody  was 
against  her.  That  is  not  so  strange. 
Everybody  was.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
was  defending  her  or  even  suggesting 
that  she  be  carried  home  to  her  relatives 
or  if  necessary  taken  for  regular  hos- 
pitalization. But  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  giving  her  hospitalization 
and  committing  her  to  a  psychiatric 
ward.  Under  the  regulations,  the  officer 
before  sending  to  a  mental  institution 
has  a  responsibility  to  notify  the  fam- 
ily. That  requirement  is  spelled  out. 
But  the  officer  admitted  he  did  not  make 
any  effort  to  notify  the  family.  I  asked 
him  specifically  in  that  connection.  He 
made  no  effort  to  notify  the  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Selby's  statement  be 
prii^ted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Williams.  To  your  knowledge  was 
there  any  effort — I  will  put  It  this  way — 
did  you  at  any  time  make  any  effort,  either 
during  your  visit  there  or  subsequent  to 
your  visit,  to  notify  any  member  of  her 
family  as  to  her  confinement? 

Mr.  Selbt.  I  did  not  notify  anyone  for  the 
reason  that  her  sister — having  taken  the  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Riggs  that  her  sister  had 
been  called  the  day  before  and  was  on  her 
way  up. 


Senator  Willlams.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Riggs? 

Mr.  Selbt.  He  Is  In  the  employees'  office 
of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Senator  Williams.  Some  employee  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  t'^ld  you  that  they 
had  talked  to  her  sister  the  day  before,  and 
she  was  on  her  way  up.  Well,  wouldn't  it 
be  logical  to  call  her  sister  out  at  her  home 
or  wherever  she  was  on  her  way  up  to?  T<j 
your  knowledge  did  anyone  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  make  any  effort  to 
contact  any  member  of  her  family? 

Mr.  Selbt.  That  Is  what  I  fust  .said  I 
mean  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Selbt.  I  am  only  going  by  what  I 
heard. 

Senator  Williams.  What  you  heard,  and 
even  based  on  what  you  heard,  the  only  call 
that  you  ever  heard  of  was  the  one  that  was 
made  the  preceding  day.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Selby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  review  briefly  the  events  as  they 
occurred  on  that  date,  April  25. 

Officer  Selby  was  called  at  11:32  am. 
He  said  it  took  him  7  or  8  minutes  to  get 
to  the  room,  and  that  he  arrived  at 
11:40.  It  was  12:10  when  the  patrol 
wagon  arrived.  They  put  her  in  the 
wagon  and  sent  her  to  the  ho.spital.  In 
those  30  minutes  he  made  a  series  of 
telephone  calls,  he  made  his  diagnosis 
of  the  case,  and  he  decided  that  she 
should  be  in  a  mental  institution.  What 
kind  of  a  study  and  diagnosis  is  that':" 
He  had  her  taken  without  any  doctor 
signing  to  put  her  in  the  institution. 
Neither  of  the  doctor.s  who  allegedly 
authorized  her  to  be  taken  ever  signed 
any  papers.  They  have  not  to  this  day 
signed  any  papei-s  certifying  as  to  her 
condition. 

I  am  no  lawyer,  but  if  that  is  the  law 
then  before  they  get  one  of  tis  we  had 
better  make  sure  we  get  this  law  straight- 
ened out.  I  question  whether  we  could 
come  out  as  well  as  she  ha.^, 

Tlie  argument  is  made,  "The  proof  is 
that  she  is  sick  today."  I  say  to  Sen- 
ators, "If  your  wife,  your  sister  or 
daughter  were  put  in  a  cell  for  12  days. 
I  th:nk  you  would  find  that  she  would 
be  sick,  too." 

Ar.y  other  person  would  be  sick.  That 
was  a  horrible  experience,  and  to  further 
try  to  discredit  this  girl  now  after  what 
she  has  gone  through  is  even  more 
reprehensible. 

I  wish  to  review  the  whole  list  of 
peculiar  circumstances  which  have  sur- 
rounded this  case  from  the  beginning; 
and  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the 
eventful  date  of  April  25. 

I  go  back  to  April  18.  The  girl  was 
committed  on  April  25.  but  we  should  go 
back  to  the  week  preceding  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  any  basis  for  her  dis- 
turbance. 

Her  boss  had  been  working  on  an  in- 
vestif.'ation  which  he  thought  developed 
information  proving  favoritism  to  Mr, 
Estes  on  the  part  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
is  the  charge  which  Mr.  Hales,  her  boss, 
had  made.  I  am  quoting  again  from  the 
record. 

The  April  18  record  shows  that  Mr. 
Hales  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  assistant  to  Secretary  Freeman,  and 
that  he  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  Secretary.    He  wanted  to  call  to  the 


attention  of  the  Secretary  himself  some 
of  the  things  he  thought  the  Secretary 
should  know  about  this  case.  On  April 
19  he  was  asked  to  talk  to  the  FBI  repre- 
sentatives. That  was  a  request  with 
which  he  was  glad  to  comply. 

Apparently  on  that  day  Mr.  Hales  said 
he  would  prefer  to  discuss  this  case  fur- 
ther with  the  FBI  at  his  office.  He  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  FBI  repre- 
sentatives the  following  day  in  order  to 
discuss  the  case  with  them  at  the  office 
where  he  would  have  access  to  his  files  to 
prove  to  them  what  he  was  saying.  That 
was  a  natural  request. 

The  following  day,  April  20,  Mr.  Hales 
went  to  his  office  to  meet  with  the  FBI 
representatives  to  help  them  to  prepare 
background  information  on  some  of  this 
case  When  he  arrived  at  his  office  on 
April  20,  he  found  that  he  liad  been 
locked  out.  Allegedly,  he  was  told  by 
the  guard  that  he  could  go  in  and  get 
his  personal  effects  but  that  he  had  no 
further  access  to  his  flies,  that  his  files 
were  being  taken  over,  and  that  he  was 
bcmg  transferred  to  another  job  in  the 
stockpiling  section  in  the  Surplus  Com- 
modity Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  something  which  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the 
cotton  acreage  allotments  or  any  of  the 
activities  which  may  have  involved  any 
of  his  previous  work. 

He  was  transferred.  Therefore,  he 
could  not  furnish  the  information  to  the 
FBI  which  he  had  been  asked  to  furnish 
and  which  he  would  have  liked  to  fur- 
nish.    Why  was  this  done? 

That  he  was  locked  out  of  his  office 
on  April  20,  apparently  disturbed  hi.s 
secretary.  Prior  to  this  time,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  this  girl,  Maiy  Jones,  had 
an  excellent  record  of  about  25  years 
of  service  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
During  that  time  there  was  not  a  single 
blemish  on  her  record  that  I  can  find — 
not  a  blemish.  During  that  time  she 
had  a  very  high  efficiency  rating  as  an 
excellent  employee.  That  is  the  official 
record.  There  was  no  trouble  prior  to 
the  rumbhng  of  the  Estes  case.  Cer- 
tainly she  got  nervous.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  loyal  secretary  of  any  employer 
would  likewise  have  felt  nervous  and 
disturbed  when  her  files  were  being  ran- 
sacked. Remember  that  at  this  point 
she  could  well  be  the  credible  witnes.s 
as  to  what  was  in  those  files. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  get  suspicious 
when  who  could  well  be  the  only  other 
witness  as  to  what  was  in  those  files 
suddenly  gets  discredited  in  such  a  pecu- 
liar manner. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  background  of 
what  led  up  to  the  case,  but  the  record 
shows  that  on  the  day  of  April  25,  this 
girl  was  forcibly  taken  from  her  ofBce 
and  carried  over  to  another  offlce,  the 
office  of  the  doctor.  Yes.  she  was  forci- 
bly ejcct^-d  from  her  offlce.  Whether 
the  girl  refused  to  go  when  requested 
to  do  so  I  do  not  know.  If  she  was 
ordered  out  of  the  office  and  if  the  per- 
son ordering  her  had  a  perfect  right  to 
order  her  out  of  the  office  and  she  de- 
clined to  take  that  order,  there  are 
methods  of  handling  such  a  case  with- 
out sending  the  person  to  a  mental  insti- 
tution.   Had  they  wished  to  fire  the  girl 


when  she  disagreed  she  could  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
through  regular  channels.  If  someone 
wished  to  get  her  out  of  the  building 
and  she  refused  to  go,  she  could  have 
been  charged  in  the  normal  fashion  with 
a  misdemeanor  and  taken  down  to  the 
police  court. 

In  order  to  get  her  out  of  an  office  it 
was  not  nece.jsary  to  put  her  in  a  psychi- 
atric institution.  That  is  the  point  I 
make.  I  am  not  surprised  that  at  that 
time  she  became  disturbed. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  background 
to  show  that  this  is  far  from  an  ordinary 
case.  What  had  Mr.  Hales  said?  He 
said  that  with  his  files  he  could  prove 
that  Mr.  Marshall,  deceased,  had 
rendered  an  apinion  that  their  plan  to 
transfer  cotton  acreage  in  west  Texas 
was  illegal.  Mr.  Hales  had  also  claimed 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  letting  Mr.  Estes  handle  acre- 
age allotment.5  was  wrong.  He  said  there 
were  also  reports  in  the  file  concerning 
this  recommendation  of  another  impor- 
tant witness,  Mr.  Taylor  Allen,  which 
would  suppor;  his  cliarges. 

Why  should  anyone  be  afraid  to  open 
up  the  files?  Why  not  open  up  the  files 
to  find  out  w  nether  Mr.  Hales  was  cor- 
rect? No.  instead  he  wsis  moved  out  of 
the  office,  and  the  files  taken  over  by  an- 
other man.  On  May  4,  he  had  held  a 
press  conference,  and  at  that  time  again 
had  publicly  offered  to  prove  his  charge 
if  he  could  have  access  to  his  files.  At 
this  press  conference  Mr.  Hales  gave  the 
name  of  the  man  who  he  said  could  sup- 
port his  chart  e  that  Mr.  Estes  had  been 
getting  favorf  ble  decisions  from  certain 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

On  May  7,  Secrctarv-  Freeman  in  his 
press  conference  denied  this,  in  effect. 
I  wish  to  say.  in  reference  to  Secretary 
Freeman  that  I  have  made  no  charges 
of  any  impropriety  on  his  part.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that.  I  have  not  at  any 
time  joined  even  in  saying  that  Secretary 
Freeman  should  resign.  While  I  have 
been  critical  of  Secretary  Freeman,  I 
have  not  said  that.  I  have  talked  with 
the  Secretary,',  and  I  have  told  him  how 
I  feel.  I  do  say  that  it  is  time  for  Secre- 
tary Freeman  to  recognize  the  facts  of 
life.  If  he  is  going  to  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  assume  full  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect all  of  those  who  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  have  done  wrong  and  if  he  is 
going  to  defend  them,  if  he  is  not  careful 
he  will  go  do\\n  with  the  ship.  I  think 
that  the  Secretary,  rather  than  resisting 
and  fighting  those  of  us  who  wish  to  help 
him.  should  recognize  this. 

Certainly  there  has  been  favoritism 
in  the  Agriculture  Department.  Who  is 
so  naive  as  to  think  that  any  private 
citizen  ever  apjiroaches  any  Government 
official  and  starts  giving  away  $500  bills 
or  $1,000  bills  or  suits  of  clothes  or  mink 
coats  or  vicuna  coats  or  rugs  without 
expecting  something  in  return?  These 
lavish  gifts  are  made  for  one  purpose 
only — the  expectation  of  something  in 
return,  and  the  record  shows  that  the 
giver  usually  gets  it.  The  fact  that  all 
of  these  gifts  were  floating  around  is 
certainly  evidence  of  favoritism. 

Secretary  Freeman,  at  one  of  his  press 
conferences,  made  an  emphatic  state- 


ment that  the  Government  had  not  lost 
any  money  on  the  Estes  deal.  He  said 
that  the  Government  had  not  lost  a 
dime.  That  was  a  broad  statement  and 
cannot  be  supported. 

In  fact,  just  2  days  after  he  made  that 
statement  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
filed  suit  against  Mr.  Estes  for  $544,162. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  If  the  man  has 
done  nothing  what  is  he  being  sued  for? 
The  U.S.  Government  has  filed  this  suit. 

Then  again  at  the  press  conference 
when  asked  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  1961  cotton  acreage  allotments  had 
been  handled  Secretary  Freeman  said: 

Walt  a  minute.  You  say  It  strains  of 
favoritism?  Let  me  state  that,  before  this 
case  ever  broke,  what  happened  really,  when 
you  want  to  come  right  down  to  it.  in  tliese 
Texas  counties.  Is  something  that  nobody 
knows,  and  tl.is  perplexes  me  and  it  has 
been  perplexing  me  from  the  first  time  that 
I  went  over  the  same  thing  that  you  are  goir.g 
over.  And  the  reason  nobody  knows  is  be- 
cause the  key  figure  in  this  was  the  ni;i.i  who 
unfortunately  Is  not  alive.  He  was  a  key 
commodity  man  who  was  highly  reputed  and 
recognized,  and  there  are  different  stories  as 
to  what  he  told  the  county  committee  to  do. 
and  nobody  knows  really  wliat  he  did.  This 
is  the  key.  and  that  is  the  reason  we  cannot 
unlock  this  door.  But  nobody  does  know 
exactly  because  It  wus  with  tlie  county 
committee. 

But  Mr.  Hales  had  been  claiming  that 
somebody  did  know,  and  he  named  a  Mr. 
Taylor  Allen. 

The  man  to  whom  the  Secretary  re- 
feired  as  being  dead  was  Mr.  Marshall. 
Mr.  Marshall  allegedly  had  committed 
suicide  with  a  bolt-action  rifle.  Allegedly 
he  shot  himself  five  times  with  this  bolt- 
action  rifle.  This  is  just  about  as  weird 
a  claim  as  what  happened  to  Miss  Jones. 
Both  are  too  fantastic  to  be  accepted. 

I  have  nothing  to  prove  that  the  Sec- 
retary made  his  statement  other  than 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  thought  was  the 
record.  Therefore  I  make  no  condem- 
nation of  him  if  he  will  now  proceed  to 
correct  the  error.  But  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed by  his  readiness  to  accept 
what  happened  to  this  girl  as  routine, 
and  I  am  getting  impatient  at  the  lack 
of  cooperation  some  of  us  are  getting 
from  his  Department.  Why  was  Mr. 
Hales  denied  access  to  his  files?  Should 
those  files  now  fail  to  produce  what  Mr. 
Hales  has  alleged,  who  will  ever  know 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  stripped? 
Certainly  these  files  were  not  confiscated 
for  nothing.  If  Miss  Jones  is  discredited 
as  a  witness,  it  could  prove  convenient  to 
someone. 

As  evidence  that  Mr.  Hales,  the  boss 
of  Miss  Jones,  was  correct  in  his  allega- 
tion that  there  was  another  living  wit- 
ness to  Mr.  Marshall's  decision.  I  refer 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  Tues- 
day's Washington  Daily  News.  This  arti- 
cle quotes  the  same  man,  Taylor  Allen, 
the  former  southwest  area  Director  of 
the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  as 
offering  to  support  the  charge  which  Mr. 
Hales  has  made. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  was  present  at  the 
January  17,  1961,  meeting  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  controversy. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of  this 
case.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  to  co- 
operate with  us.  We  want  to  know  and 
certainly  he  should  want  to  know  who 


is  responsible.  I  care  not  in  which  ad- 
ministration the  responsibility  lies.  I 
have  always  said  that  neither  political 
party  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue.  There 
have  been  scandals  in  both  administra- 
tions. Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
unfortunately  they  continue.  But  the 
answer  lies  in  how  the  problem  is  han- 
dled. What  is  needed  i.-^  more  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  leadership 
of  this  administration.  What  we  need 
is  their  cooperation,  and  not  their  in- 
sistence that  there  is  nothing  wrong. 
Let  us  lay  the  whole  record  out  and  find 
out  w  hat  has  happened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  as  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  News  of  Tuesday, 
May  15,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  oojection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Estes  Was  Warned  and  USDA  Knew 

Aboct  It 

( By  Jack  Steele ) 

A  former  Agriculture  Department  official 
disclosed  today  that  the  Department  has 
known  for  more  than  a  year  that  Billle  Sol 
Estes  was  warned  in  advance  that  his  plan 
to  transfer  cotton  allotments  to  west  Texas 
was  illegal. 

The  Department  ruled  offtcially  only  last 
week  that  the  allotment  transfers  were  il- 
legal and  slapped  a  $544,162  pensity  on  Mr. 
Estes.  the  west  Texas  farm  tycoon  who 
claimed  influence  In  high  places  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  former  Department  official  who  In- 
formed the  Washington  Dally  News  and 
other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  of  the 
warning  to  Mr.  Estes  Is  Taylor  Allen,  former 
southwest  area  Director  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service., 

Mr.  Allen  said  the  warning  was  given  by 
the  late   Henry   Marshall,   the   Departmentr. 
cotton  expert  in  Texas,  at  a  meeting  in  Mr 
Marshall's  office  at  College  Station.  Tex  ,  on 
January    17.    1961. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  also  was  present. 

He  said  Mr.  Marshall  gave  the  warning  to 
John  Dennlson,  attorney  for  Mr.  Estes,  and 
W.  P.  (Bill)  Mattox,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Reeves  County  (Pecos)  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee, which  later  approved  many  of  the 
allotment  transfers  for   Mr.  Estes. 

emphatic 

Mr.  Allen  recalled  that  Mr.  Marshall  had 
told  Messrs.  Dennlson  and  Mattox  emphat- 
ically that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Estes  to  trans- 
fer the  allotments  was  Illegal. 

Mr.  Marshall  told  them  there  was  no 
chance  to  transfer  these  allotments  to  the 
Pecos  area  under  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's regulations,  he  said. 

Mr.  Allen  added  he  had  given  this  Infor- 
mation to  an  investigator  for  the  Depart- 
ment "more  than  a  year  ago." 

Mr.  Allen's  version  of  the  meeting  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  that  given  by  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  press  con- 
ference last  week. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  meeting  in  Mr. 
Marshall's  offlce  held  the  "key"  to  the  mys- 
terious approval  of  the  cotton  allotment 
transfers  for  Mr.  Estes. 

DEAD 

But  he  said  the  Department  never  had 
been  able  to  find  out  what  actually  took 
place  at  the  meeting  because  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's death.  (Mr.  Marshall  was  found  dead 
In  a  field  last  June  with  five  bullet  wounds 
from  a  bolt-action  rifle  which  were  ruled  to 
have  been  self-inflicted.) 

"What  happened  really,  when  you  come 
right  down  to  It.  In  these  Texa«  counties.  Is 
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something  nobody  knows  •  •  •  and  the 
reason  nobody  knows  Is  because  the  key 
figure  In  this  was  a  man  who  unfortunately 
Is  not  alive."  said  Mr.  Freeman. 

(In  a  Senate  speech  last  night  Senator 
Gordon  Allott,  Republican,  of  Colorado, 
alluded  to  the  Freeman  press  conference, 
saying  "we  now  have  a  new  verb  'Freeman- 
Ize.'  which  means  to  whitewash,  to  gloss 
over."  Senator  Allott  called  for  Mr.  Free- 
man's resignation.) 

Mr.  Allen,  however,  said  what  happened 
at  the  meeting  was  "no  mystery  to  me"  and 
added  that  it  should  not  be  to  Mr.  Free- 
man or  other  Agriculture  Department 
officials. 

Reached  by  telephone  at  his  farm  home 
near  Provo.  Utah,  Mr.  Allen  described  In 
detail  the  January  17,  1961.  meeting. 

He  said  Messrs.  Dennison  and  Mattox  had 
requested  the  meeting  with  the  Texas  State 
Stabilization  Committee,  seeking  approval 
for  the  allotment  transfers  for  Mr.  Estes. 
He  recalled  that  tfic  State  comnalttee  ar- 
ranged for  them  to  meet.  Instead,  with  Mr. 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  was  not  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  the  cotton  allotment  trans- 
fer proposals — but  was  certain  Mr.  Marshall 
had  informed  Messrs.  Dennison  and  Mattox 
that  they  were  Illegal. 

He  recalled  he  had  flown  to  Dallas  with 
Mr.  Dennison  after  the  meeting  and  had 
discussed  the  matter  further  during  the  trip. 

"Dennison  tried  to  convince  me  all  the 
way  that  Marshall's  attitude  was  WTong  and 
that  it  woulc.  be  all  right  to  transfer  the 
allotments,"  Mr.  Allen  said. 

Mr.  Allen  said  an  investigator  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  "compliance  and  in- 
vestigation division"  later  had  telephoned 
him  from  San  Francisco  and  then  visited 
his  home  to  obtain  his  story  of  the  meeting 
and  the  warning  to  Mr.  Estes  and  by  Mr. 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  is  a  Republican,  said  he 
resigned  from  the  Department  on  January 
27,  1961 — 10  days  after  the  meeting — because 
of  the  change  of  national  administrations. 
He  said  his  jxjst  was  a  patronage  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mattox  told  this  reporter  10  days  ago 
In  Pecos  that  the  Reeves  County  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee  had  approved  the  Estes  allot- 
ment transfers  after  being  advised  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  Washington  that 
they  were  legal. 

Mr.  Mattox  later  was  suspended  by  the 
State  stabilization  committee  because  of  his 
admission  he  had  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
early  this  year  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Estes  to 
discuss  the  cotton  allotments  with  Agricul- 
ture officials. 

Mr.  Freeman,  at  his  press  conference,  said 
procedures  followed  in  other  States— under 
which  similar  transfers  of  cotton  allotments 
were    barred — "weren't    followed    in    Texas." 

"The  only  one  who  could  tell  what  hap- 
pened Is  Marshall — and  Marshall  isn't  here," 
the  Secretary  said. 

He  did  not  mention  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Department  will 
give  us  greater  cooperation  in  the  future. 

I  conclude  by  repeating  that  I  am 
more  disturbed  about  what  happened  to 
this  girl  than  I  am  about  what  favorable 
treatment  Mr.  Estes  may  have  obtained. 
The  loss  of  dollars  can  be  replaced  but 
we  can  never  repay  this  girl  for  the  suf- 
fering she  has  had  to  endure. 

There  can  be  no  defense  for  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  her  case  has  been 
handled. 

I  can  see  why  this  girl  would  become 
highly  emotional.  I  can  see  a  chance 
of  her  becoming  hysterical  under  the 
conditions  which  existed.  I  still  say  that 
what  she  needed   was   some   sympathy 


and  help.  Perhaps  she  also  needed  medi- 
cal attention,  but  certainly  she  should 
not  have  been  carted  off  like  a  criminal 
to  a  mental  institution. 

Why  do  these  psychiatrists  now,  10 
days  after  having  announced  her  dis- 
missal as  sane  and  of  sound  mind,  re- 
verse their  position  for  no  purpose  other 
than  discrediting  her?  At  least  they 
could  certainly  stick  to  their  same  story. 
They  have  not  seen  her  in  the  past  10 
days.  Now,  on  second  thought,  they  are 
trying  to  tell  us  a  different  story  than 
what  they  released  only  10  days  ago. 
Let  js  never  forget  that  the  girl  was 
committed  to  this  institution  without  the 
signature  of  any  doctor.  Yes;  she  was 
certi:fied  2  days  later  by  a  couple  of  doc- 
tors at  the  hospital,  but  she  was  car- 
ried to  the  institution  without  certifica- 
tion of  any  doctor.  This  is  America. 
This  is  not  a  police  state. 

They  did  not  even  call  her  family.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  anyone  in  the  Govern- 
ment state  that  they  called  or  tried  to 
locate  the  family.  In  common  decency 
that  should  have  been  done.  This  girl 
is  an  American  citizen. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  civil  rights.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  what  a  great 
crime  it  is  if  someone  is  denied  the  riuht 
to  vote.  I  asree  that  every  man  should 
have  the  riaht  to  vote.  It  is  a  sacred 
right  that  should  be  protected.  But 
there  are  rit;hts  that  are  more  precious 
even  than  the  risht  to  vote.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  some  of  those  who 
expressed  such  great  interest  in  civil 
rights  and  the  dicnity  of  the  individual 
should  begin  to  express  some  concern 
about  what  is  happening  right  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Why  is  the  Department  not  helping 
this  girl  rather  than  tryins;  to  prove  that 
they  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  the  first 
place? 

I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  admin- 
istration in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
this  Government,  but  if  they  want  my 
cooperation  they  had  better  start  by 
correcting  the  injustice  which  has  been 
done  to  this  employee. 

Then  and  only  then  will  I  have  confi- 
dence in  their  sincerity. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  compliment  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  very 
great  contribution  to  a  revelation  of 
what  happened  in  this  case.  The  most 
ghastly  incident  that  I  think  has  come 
out  of  the  BiUie  Sol  Estes  matter  was 
not  the  attempt  to  circumvent  the  law, 
but  the  way.  Miss  Jones  was  committed 
and  held.  I  wish  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  in  such  a  well-documented 
and  forceful  manner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  one  who  has  been  and 
still  is  interested  in  the  Estes  case  I  be- 
lieve that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
money  that  has  been  lost  by  the  Gov- 
ernment we  have  a  responsibility  to  fol- 
low through  on  that  matter,  but  I  am  not 
half  as  much  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
a  half  a  million   or  a  million  dollars. 


The  money  which  is  gone  can  be  re- 
placed but  this  girl  has  lost  something 
that  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  Senate 
or  by  her  Government.  This  girl  has 
been  subjected  to  an  indignity  for  which 
there  can  be  no  excuse. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  those  who  are 
responsible  in  the  departments,  instead 
of  trying  to  defend  their  past  mistakes 
will  try  to  help  this  girl.  This  girls 
family  was  miles  away.  She  was  alone. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  call  anyone. 
There  was  no  friend  around  to  help  her. 


PLANNED  ORBITAL  FLIGHT  OF  AS- 
TRONAUT SCOTT  M.  CARPENTER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  comment 
on  an  upcoming  event  of  great  interest 
to  America  and  particularly  to  my  na- 
tive State  of  Colorado. 

I  refer  to  the  flight,  at  this  time  sched- 
uled for  Saturday.  May  20,  in  which  a 
native  of  our  State  will  carry  the  hoix's 
of  the  world  as  he  becomes  America's 
fourth  astronaut  to  venture  forth  into 
the  still  somewhat  unfathomable  mys- 
teries of  space. 

Lt  Conuir.  Scott  M.  Carpenter,  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  is  even  now  preparing  to 
enter  into  final  countdown  for  a  three- 
orbit  trip  around  the  earth.  Just  as  with 
those  before  him,  this  will  be.  we  all 
pray,  the  succe.ssful  culmination  of  years 
of  intensive  training  and  preparation. 
Having  met  and  talkexl  with  Scott  Car- 
penter. I  know  that  he  is  eagerly  antici- 
pating this  opportunity  to  be  one  of  this 
country's  pioneers  into  space,  just  as  his 
forebears  were  pioneers  into  another 
new  world  about  which  comparatively 
little  was  known  just  a  few  generations 
ago.  the  Western  frontier. 

Colorado  invites  the  world  to  join  with 
us,  on  Saturday,  as  we  prayerfully  and 
pridefully  watch  this  young  pioneer  make 
his  contribution  to  this  Nation's  space 
effort. 

And.  as  we  listen,  the  words  we  shall 
listen  for  most  are  those  words  that  have 
become  such  an  accepted  part  of  our  lan- 
guage— "A-OK." 


PROPOSED  MANDATORY  FEED 
GRAIN  PROGRAM  WOULD  BE 
TRAGIC  MISTAKE,  SURE  TO 
BACKFIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  bill  will  be  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  when  we  convene 
on  Monday.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
press  conference,  disclosed  how  vital  will 
be  the  decision  the  Senate  will  make  on 
the  farm  bill,  and  how  vital  that  decision 
will  be  to  our  Nation,  not  only  to  the 
farmers,  but  also  to  all  citizens  from 
many  standpoints,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  cost  of  the  farm 
program. 

ADMINISTR.^TION    BILL    REJECTED    BY    SENATE 
AGRICt'LTURE     COMMITTEE 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  proposed  Department  of  Agri- 
culture mandatory  feed  grain  program 
is  not  in  the  farm  bill.  It  was  eliminated 
in  committee  by  my  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  one  vote.     My  amend- 
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ment  replaced  the  mandatory  proposal 
with  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
successful  feed  grain  law. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  waa  asked 
whether  I  would  support  or  oppose  the 
farm  bill  on  Monday.  I  am  satisfied,  at 
least,  with  the  feed  grain  provisions  in 
it,  which  I  consider  a  substantial  im- 
provement. I  have  other  amendments, 
and  I  hope  certain  specific  details  of  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  plan  can  be 
strengthened.  I  intend  to  offer  my  dairy 
income  improvement  plan. 

I  was  asked  my  opinion  on  the  farm 
bill  in  the  course  of  a  more  or  less  un- 
official nose  count  of  Senators.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  bill  as  presently 
written  does  not  include  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  feed  grain  program.  It 
contains  an  extension  of  the  present  feed 
grain  law,  and  that  is  what  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  state  in  the  plainest  possi- 
ble language  exactly  why  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  enact  a 
mandatory  feed  grains  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dependent  on  two-thirds  of  approval  in 
a  producer  referendum.  It  would  be  es- 
pecially tragic  for  feed  grain,  livestock, 
and  dairy  farmers. 

MAI>n)ATOKT   PROGRAM    SrRE  TO    EMBARRASS   SVP- 
PORTIRS  AND  REDUCE  FARM  INCOME  SHARPLY 

It  would  also  be  highly  embarrassing 
to  those  who  support  mandatory  feed 
grain  legislation,  if  it  should  be  passed, 
since  it  would  certainly  result  in  no 
price  supports  and  all  out  feed  grain 
production  for  at  least  2  years,  and  per- 
haps much  longer,  with  the  grim  conse- 
quences of  cheap  feed,  distress  hog  and 
beef  prices,  and  an  even  greater  dairy 
surplus. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In 
the  nationwide  referendum  of  farmers 
reqixired  to  put  a  mandatory  program 
into  eflfect,  a  majority  would  vote  against 
it.  Yet  a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  is  needed  to  approve  it. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  mandatory  feed 
grain  program  for  1963  a  referendum 
must  be  called  not  later  than  mid-Au- 
gust, Just  3  months  from  now.  At  that 
time  the  pi  ice  of  corn  and  hogs  will  be 
at  or  near  their  seasonal  peaks. 

Therefore  I'armers  who  market  their 
feed  grains  through  livestock,  as  well  as 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feed  grain 
producers  in  the  so-called  deficit  feed 
grain  areas  of  the  West,  the  Northeast, 
the  East,  and  the  South,  who  obtain 
most  of  their  Income  from  other  price 
supported  crops  or  livestock,  will  vote 
heavily  against  the  mandatory  program. 
The  proposed  minim lun  acreage  require- 
ments will  still  permit  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  thes€  farmers  to  vote. 

Indep>enderit  farm  experts,  reporters, 
and  pollsters  who  have  examined  the  sit- 
uation agree  that  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram will  be  defeated  in  the  necessary 
referendum. 

NO   DISAGREEMENT   IN   PRINCIPLE   WTTH 
BECaXTARY    rXEXMAN 

This  conclusion  is  not  based  on  idle 
conjecture.  Nor,  as  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned,  is  it  in  the  least  based  on 
any  opposition  to  the  principle  of  supply 


management  in  agriculture.  But  be- 
cause I  strongly  believe  that  the  main 
requirement  for  any  farm  bill  must  be 
that  It  Increases  farm  income  while  re- 
ducing costs  to  the  taxpayer,  I  caimot 
bring  myself  to  vote  for  a  program 
which,  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  logic,  is 
so  likely  to  backfire. 

I  fully  recognize  and  support  tlie  over- 
whelming need  to  enhance  the  sadly  de- 
ficient market  strength  of  the  farm  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  The  inability  of 
farmers  as  a  whole  to  limit  output  to 
what  can  be  sold  at  fair  prices  is  perhaps 
the  root  cause  of  the  farm  problem.  So 
a  solution  to  the  farm  problem  lies  in 
finding  ways  to  increase  farmer's  bar- 
gaining power  relative  to  the  other 
sectors  of  our  generally  prosperous  econ- 
omy. Without  this  no  permanent  im- 
provement in  farm  income  will  be  pos- 
sible. 

Believing  this  as  I  do,  it  should  be 
abimdantly  clear  that  my  opposition  to 
the  proposed  mandatory  feed  grains  pro- 
gram is  in  no  sense  based  on  any  hostil- 
ity to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
its  able  Secretary,  my  good  friend  Or- 
ville  Freeman. 

In  spite  of  the  attacks  on  Secretary 
Freeman,  including  the  very  recent  at- 
tacks, I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  him  and  his  staff.  They  have 
been  doing  an  excellent  job  under  diffi- 
cult and  trying  circumstances. 

But  as  I  made  plain  in  my  statement 
in  the  Senate  on  April  17.  which  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  page 
6762,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for 
a  program  that  demonstrably  will  result 
in  income  devastation  for  by  far  the 
largest  group  of  farmers  in  our  coun- 
try— feed  grains,  dairy,  and  Uvestock 
producers. 

DETAILED    ANALYSIS,    NOT    BROAD 

CEN'ERALIZATIONS,    NEEDED 

However,  agreement  on  the  need  for 
supply  management  programs  for  agri- 
culture is  one  thing.  The  specific  cir- 
cumstances and  details  and  timing  of  a 
specific  proposal  are  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. And  it  is  a  regrettable  lack  of 
specificity  in  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  mandatory  feed 
grain  program  that  has  seriously  be- 
clouded the  issue. 

Broad,  general  utterances  to  the  effect 
that  "if  farmers  don't  vote  for  marketing 
quotas,  they  should  not  have  price  sup- 
ports'  conceal  the  vitally  important  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  feed  grains,  several 
different  types  of  farmers  are  involved, 
with  sharply  different,  divergent  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  price  sup- 
ports without  supply  management  can- 
not be  justified. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  farmers  whose  incomes  depend  en- 
tirely on  feed  grains  or  milk  for  manu- 
facturing should  be  denied  reasonable 
price  supports  because  other  producers 
of  these  commodities,  whose  incomes  are 
protected  in  part  by  other  price  support 
and  marketing  order  programs,  vote 
against  proposed  mandatory  marketing 
allotment  programs. 

If  there  were  any  indications  that  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers as  a  whole  would  vote  "yes"  in  the 


required  referendum,  the  situation  would 
be  different.  But  the  fact  is  there  liave 
been  no  such  Indications.  Every  poll  and 
study  taken  in  the  past  few  months 
shows  that  feed  grain  producers  over- 
whelmingly oppose  marketing  quotas. 
But  if  merely  one-third  plus  one  vote 
"no,"  the  program  is  rejected  and  prices 
will  plummet. 

Mr.  President,  I  questioned  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  this  point  when 
he  came  before  the  committee.  My  staff 
and  I  have  been  in  touch  with  him  and 
his  staff.  We  pleaded  with  him  for  days 
to  give  any  information  or  any  evidence 
to  show  that  this  referendimi  would 
pass.  Absolutely  none  from  any  source 
has  been  provided. 

Somehow  this  action  of  mine,  which 
eliminated  the  administration's  proposal 
on  feed  grains  and  extended  tlie  present 
program  which  the  administration  .lup- 
port-ed  last  year,  has  been  interpreted  as 
bitterness  toward  or  a  difference  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  even 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  I  have  said,  I  admire  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  warmly  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
just  plain  disagree  with  this  proposal,  on 
the  b.asis  of  evidence  and  simple  logic. 

If  a  mandatory  feed  grain  program 
dependent  on  two-thirds  approval  in  a 
producer  referendum  should  be  en- 
acted— in  other  words  if  the  administra- 
tion should  win  and  knock  out  the  feed 
grain  provisions  which  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  placed  in  the  bill,  and 
should  succeed  in  restoring  the  man- 
dator>'  proposal— then  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration would  live  to  regret  it,  and 
regret  it  in  a  short  time. 

Once  again,  however,  I  challenge  the 
supporters  of  a  mandatory  program  to 
come  forward  and  say  that  in  a  referen- 
dum, a  majority,  let  alone  two-thirds,  of 
the  farmers  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proF>osal. 

FACTS   BEARING  ON  PROBABLE  STTCCESS  OW  A  rcSO 
GRAIN    MARKETING  QUOTA  REFKRKNDUM 

An  examination  of  economic  factors. 
geographic  dispersion,  and  size  distribu- 
tion of  feed  grain  producers  uill  readily 
show  why  a  marketing  quota  referendum 
on  feed  grains,  as  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  would  probably 
fail  to  pass. 

Feed  grains  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  crops  that  have  been  brought  suc- 
cessfully under  marketing  allotment  pro- 
grams in  that  a  large  part  of  the  output 
is  not  directly  bought  smd  sold  in  a  mar- 
ketplace, but  is  fed  to  livestock  or  dairy 
cows  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 
Farmers  who  are  feeders  of  grain,  far 
from  selling  their  crop  for  cash,  in  fact 
buy  large  quantities  of  feed  grain.  In  a 
great  many  cases  they  think  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  vote  against  a  program  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  costs 
of  what  they  buy  and  of  restricting  the 
amount  they  are  permitted  to  grow  for 
themselves. 

In  addition,  coiUxi  and  tobacco  grow- 
ers who  receive  a  large  part  of  their  cash 
income  from  these  price-supported  crops 
tend  to  oppose  a  program  whi^h  will 
restrict  the  amoimt  of  feed  grains  and 
milk  they  produce  on  their  farms. 
"Wheatgrowers  in  the  deficit  feed  grain 
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areas  of  the  Northern  Plains  and  North- 
west also  tend  to  oppose  a  program 
which  will  limit  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  they  may  grow  on  their  farms. 

SIZE  OF  FARMS  AND  GEOGRAPHY  IMPORTANT 

Only  slightly  over  half  of  the  farmers 
eligible  to  vote  in  a  feed  grain  referen- 
dum, as  proposed,  grow  50  acres  of  grain 
and  are  located  in  the  main  surplus  pro- 
ducing areas.  Just  under  half  grow 
25-50  acres  and  market  all  their  grains 
through  livestock,  or  are  located  in  feed 
deficit  areas.  These  small  producers,  as 
well  as  both  large  and  small  producers 
in  feed  deficit  areas,  have  little  direct 
interest  in  a  proposed  increase  in  support 
prices.  But  they  have  serious  objections 
to  a  15  to  25  percent  acreage  reduction. 

The  payments  for  acreage  reductions 
that  have  been  proposed  hold  little  at- 
traction for  these  producers.  Indeed,  in 
a  sense  they  only  underline  what  these 
farmers  consider  the  chief  drawback  to 
the  program,  namely,  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  feed  they  buy. 


The  adverse  votes  of  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  would  prevent 
a  marketing  allotment  program  from 
coming  into  effect,  even  if  it  were  fa- 
vored in  the  main  cash  grain-producing 
areas  by  a  two-thirds  or  greater  ma- 
jority. Even  this  is  unlikely,  as  I  shall 
discuss. 

Estimates  based  on  the  1959  census 
indicate  there  are  1.222.200  producers 
growing  25  acres  or  more  of  feed  f,Tains. 
who  would  be  eligible  to  'ote  in  a  mar- 
keting quota  referendum  as  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only 
641,700,  or  slightly  over  half,  however, 
grow  50  acres  or  more  of  feed  grains  and 
are  located  in  the  Central  and  Western 
Corn  Belt  and  Plains  States  where  the 
interest  in  selling  feed  grains  for  cash, 
and  in  a  mandatory  price  support  pro- 
gram is  undoubtedly  greatest. 

The  total  picture  can  be  seen  in  table 
1,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  pruitcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table   1. —  EslinKitnl  numhirs  of  farmers  hai'ing  specifitd  acreages  of  feed  grains    {based 

on  I'Jo!)  ccnxHS)  ' 


V 

25  a(Te>  of 
feed  grains 

2.5  to  50 

acre?  ol 

(wd  grains 

Over  50 

a<TCS0i 

feed  grains 

All  farms 

rrowinp 

feed  grains 

Ccnlrul  anil  Wosttrn  f'om  Bell  ari'i  I'lains  Siatrs  in- 
rlu'line  Ni'W  Mcii<-<)  fiii'l  Ariz<iua_         _   _   

Moiintaiii  ;iiiil  PufifU' Ciuist  StiitiS       .              

Kasr  .N'orth  Ccnirnl  icxcrpt  [iiili;iii:\  :inil  Illinois),  Atlan- 
tic, liii't  -•^outli  Central  Sluti'S,  iiifluUinp  Arkansas  and 
lyouisiium 

Kt'W  England  States 

1 
2fni,  (KMl                147.(10(1 

■£z.  .TOO             i:,;,  2W 

855,  000            lyo,  ooo 
0,400                  1.600 

Ml.  700 
35.400 

183,700 
700 

9{»n,700 
70. 100 

1.23S.fi00 
11   7(11 

Tot:il,  fnitod  i=tate.-!5                             _         

1,088,900 

360.700 

861,500            2,311.100 

'  Arreaaif  of  feed  grains  i>er  farm  estiinateil  liy  increasing  tlie  major  feed  grain  In  the  State,  rorn.  Viarley,  nr  grain 
sorgtium  I  oats  in  .Mmtiei  by  the  i«rceiitaee  which  the  total  fer<l  grain  in  the  State  is  of  the  total  major  fi'cd  gram.  In 
the  .-^oiithwesteni  .-^tiUes  where  griiin  sorahuni  waj  tlie  major  feed  grain,  the  total  nunilx-r  of  farms  producing  feed 
gr;iiiis  w.i.-:  .-sumated  t<i  !«■  :ill  tlicise  [irodiii  im:  grain  sorghum  plus  -i  those  producing  com. 

I'nder  .\.'^C:~  regulations  a  censu.s  f:irm  where  a  tenant  rents  from  more  than  1  landlord  may  be  listed  as  2  or  more 
farms. 

•  Kstimitfed  total  cen.sus  farm?  luiving  2J  acres  or  more  of  feed  grnins  -ind  elteiblr  to  vote  in  a  referendum,  l,222,2P<'i, 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
additional  147,000  farms  growing  25  to 
50  acres  of  feed  grains  are  located  in 
these  States.  However,  most  producers 
growing  such  small  acreages  of  feed 
grains  are  diversified  livestock  farmers 
and  have  little  direct  interest  in  feed 
grain  price  supports.  They  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of  the  basic  feed  grain- 
livestock  price  relationship.  Time  and 
again  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion they  were  told  that  livestock  prices 
were  continuing  at  favorable  levels  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  Government 
programs  for  livestock. 

I  recall  debating  this  point  several 
times  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
A  widespread  feeling  exists  on  the  part  of 
farmers  throughout  the  country  that 
livestock  is  doing  pretty  well  because  it 
is  out  from  under  Government  supports. 
The  fact  is  that  if  we  study  or  think 
about  the  question,  we  see  that  livestock 
has  been  doing  well  because  there  has 
been  price  support  for  feed  grains.  But 
a  great  many  farmers  are  not  fully  in- 
formed about  the  extent  to  which  live- 
stock prices  have  been  dependent  on  the 
feed  grain  price  support  programs. 

Only  a  minority  of  these  smaller, 
diversified  farms  are  participating  in  the 
current  voluntary  feed  grains  program. 


An  increase  in  the  support  price  would 
have  little  interest  to  them,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  majority  of  them  would 
disapprove  of  marketing  quotas  on  feed 
grains  for  1963  if  confronted  with  an 
allotment  15  to  25  percent  lower  than 
their  usual  acreage. 

OVER      ONE-THIRD      OF      FEED      GRAIN      PRODt-'CERS 
LOCATED    IN     DEFICIT    AREA.S 

In  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  on  the  west,  and  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Corn  Belt,  including  the 
Southeast,  there  are  an  estimated  212,100 
farms  growing  25  to  50  acres  of  feed 
grains  and  219,100  growing  over  50  acres 
of  feed  grains.  Although  a  number  of 
these  larger  farms  sell  a  substantial  part 
of  their  production  on  the  market,  most 
are  located  in  deficit  producing  areas 
and,  when  acreage  restrictions  have  to  be 
complied  with,  tend  to  reject  a  feed  grain 
price  support  program.  Even  fewer  of 
the  smaller  producers  in  these  areas  are 
aware  of  the  benefits  to  them  of  a  na- 
tional feed  grain  price  support  program. 
Few,  if  any,  sell  feed  grains  on  the 
market.  For  these  reasons,  a  substantial 
majority  of  all  these  producers  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  oppose  a  mandatory 
supply  management  program  which  re- 
quires them  to  reduce  their  acreage. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  theorizing, 
of  analyzing  the  types  of  farmers  who 


would  vote,  and  of  estimating  on  the 
basis  of  various  logical  methods  how  they 
might  vote  in  their  interest :  but  let  us 
see  what  the  professional  pollsters,  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  field  and  asked 
the  farmers,  conclude. 

SAMUEL  LUBELL'S  CONCLUSIONS 

Samuel  Lubell  is  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  this  work.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  a  competent  professional  poll- 
ster, known  to  be  honest,  and  having 
integrity  and  ability. 

Mr.  Lubell,  after  interviewing  farmers 
in  14  States  in  February  and  March,  in 
a  syndicated  newspaper  article  April  3, 
1962  concluded: 

Among  the  corngrowers  I  have  talkfd 
with,  and  even  more  so  the  dairy  f.irincrs. 
t'pposition  Is  strong  enough  to  defeat  any 
referendum  for  compulsory  production 
quotas. 

If  Congress  goes  ahead  with  the  referen- 
dum votes,  it  will  touch  off  a  bitter  political 
struggle  through  the  Midwest  that  would 
dominate  this  year's  congressional  elections 
and   threaten   even   safe   congresfilonal    seats 

Many  smaller  farmers  say  in  protest.  ".A 
20  percent  acreage  cut  will  force  me  to  quit 
farming." 

•  *  •  other  farmers  are  fighting  the  pro- 
gram because  they  feel  the  formulas  used 
for  fixing  acreage  allotments  are  unfair  to 
them. 

Every  farmer  Interviewed  was  asked  the 
showdown  question  raised  in  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage: "Which  would  you  take  if  you  had  to 
choose  between  a  free  market  with  no  price 
supports,  or  price  supports  with  compulsory 
controls?' 

The  responses  varied  by  commodity  areas. 
Dairy  farmers  were  strongest  for  "let  supply 
and  demand  run  the  show"  while  only  a 
small  minority  of  wheatgrowers  urged  "turn 
the  farmer  loose" 

Among  corn  and  feed  grain  producers 
[only]  a  small  majority  said  "'we'd  have  to 
take  quotas.  "V^'e  can't  live  without  price 
supports." 

Possibly  the  answers  to  Sam  Lubell "s 
key  question  would  be  different  if  it  were 
asked  by  a  local  farm  leader  who  ex- 
plained that  the  price  of  feed  grains 
would  average  one-third  lower  in  the  ab- 
sence of  price  supports.  However,  local 
farm  leaders  at  the  present  time  are 
being  confused  by  many  farm  organi- 
zation officers  and  staff  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  analyses  of  leading 
economists  at  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— that  farm  prices  would  drop 
sharply  and  remain  at  distress  levels  for 
an  indefinitely  long  period  if  current 
price  support  programs  are  withdrawn. 

TWO-THIRDS     FAVORABLE     VOTE    UNLIKELY     EVEN 
BV  LARGER   FARMERS  IN   CORN   BELT  AND   PLAINS 

STATES 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  seems  high- 
ly improbable  that  even  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  larger  producers  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  Corn  Belt  and  Plains 
States,  voting  in  the  next  few  months 
would  favor  marketing  quotas  for  feed 
grains  in  1963.  It  appears  doubtful  that 
more  than  half  of  the  smaller  farms  in 
the.se  States  would  favor  quotas. 

Only  a  minority  of  Corn  Belt  farmers 
obtain  price  support  loans.  In  1957  and 
1958.  the  last  2  years  of  the  corn  acreage 
allotment  program,  although  the  sea- 
sonal average  market  price  was  29  cents 
and  24  cents  per  bushel  below  the  loan 
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level  for  cooperators — noncooperators 
were  eligible  for  loans  made  at  lower 
levels — in  Illinois  the  total  number  of 
corn  loans  equaled  only  30  percent  of  the 
number  of  corngrowers  with  com 
acreage  allotments  of  more  than  25 
acres.  In  Iowa  the  number  of  CCC  corn 
loans  equaled  about  half  the  number  of 
corngrowers  with  allotments  of  over  25 
acres. 

Another  indication  that  a  favorable 
vote  as  high  as  two-thirds  by  the  larger 
Corn  Belt  farmers  is  unlikely,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa. 
Of  1,051  officers  and  directors  of  local 
grain  marketing  cooperatives,  usually 
cash  grain  farmers  growing  over  50  acres, 
only  430  indicated  they  would  favor  a 
mandatory  program  in  1963.  The  ques- 
tion "If  Congress  fails  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  operate  a  voluntary 
program — similar  to  the  1961  program — 
would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  referendum 
vote  for  a  mandatory  program  with 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply?"  was 
asked  in  December  1961  and  although 
over  80  percent  of  the  respondents  had 
complied  with  the  1961  program  only 
42  percent  favored  a  mandatory  program 
at  that  time.  The  results  of  this  poll 
suggest  that  an  intensive  educational 
program  would  be  required  to  achieve 
even  a  two-thirds  favorable  majority  in  a 
national  referendum  on  mandatory 
marketing  quotas  on  the  part  o:  the 
larger  farmers  in  the  central  Corn  Belt. 

PARTICIPATION     IN     THE     196  1      PROGRAM     BY 
GEOGRAPHIC    AREAS 

It  is  even  more  improbable  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  producers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  will  vote  fa- 
vorably on  a  referendum  until  an 
intensive  educational  program  has  been 
carried  on  over  a  considerable  period. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  record  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  current  voluntary  feed 
grain  program. 

The  percentage  of  all  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  producing  farms  participating 
in  the  1961  program  by  geographic  areas 
is  shown  below : 
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•  Total  number  of  farms  and  total  number  of  partici- 
Piints  less  farms  with  less  th.in  25  acres  of  feed  grains 
tviscil  on  1959  census  and  Tirms  that  diverled  their  eiuire 
acreage— tm.se  acres  up  to  25. 

REFERENDUMS  TO   BE   HELD  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  AT 
SEASONAL    PEAKS 

In  view  of  the  level  of  participation  in 
the  voluntary  1961  and  1962  programs, 
the  aggressive  opposition  of  the  major 
farm  organization,  and  the  opposition  of 
much  of  the  farm  and  local  press,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  favorable 
vote  on  mandatory  feed  grain  controls 
even  though  the  referendum  were  held 
when  com  and  hog  prices  were  at  their 


seasonal  lows.  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  winter  barley  growers,  however, 
the  referendum  for  feed  grain  marketing 
quotas,  as  proposed,  would  be  scheduled 
for  not  later  than  August  19 — when 
corn  and  hog  prices  are  usually  at  or 
near  their  seasonal  high  points. 

At  that  time  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  market  price  of  corn  will  be 
about  $1.05  to  $1.15  a  bushel  and  hogs 
will  average  $16  to  $18  per  100  pounds. 
Even  though  the  referendum  fails  to 
carry,  price  suports  for  the  1962  feed 
grains  will  keep  market  prices  at  recent 
levels  through  August  of  1963.  Under 
these  conditions,  livestock  economists  do 
not  expect  hogs  to  be  more  than  $1  per 
100  pounds  lower  in  August  1963  than 
in  August  1962. 

Farmers  would  be  voting  the  second 
time  on  a  referendum  when  the  market 
price  of  corn  was  $1.05  to  $1.15  per 
bushel  and  the  price  of  hogs  $15  to  $17 
per  100  pounds.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  referendum  would  carry  on  the  sec- 
ond vote  under  these  conditions. 

PRICES  .AT  DISTRESS  LEVELS  BY    1964 

However,  with  no  price  supports  on 
the  1963  crop  of  corn  moving  to  market 
beginning  in  November  1963,  the  market 
price  probably  would  fall  below  75  cents 
a  bushel.  Farmers  would  breed  more 
sows  for  spring  farrow  in  view  of  the  low 
price  of  corn.  Corn  prices  would  con- 
tinue at  distress  levels  through  1964  and 
by  late  October  1964  hog  prices  might 
very  well  fall  below  $12  per  100  pounds. 

Serious  maladjustments  would  have 
occuiTed  in  the  hvestock  industry  before 
the  third  referendum  would  be  called 
and  even  though  a  favorable  vote  were 
recorded  it  would  be  the  fall  of  1965  be- 
fore feed  grain  prices  would  be  affected 
appreciably.  It  is  doubtful  that  a  new 
Congress  could  or  would  allow  distress 
feed  grain  and  livestock  prices  to  con- 
tinue until  then. 

COMMENTS  OF  IOWA   FARMER    WORTH    PONDERING 

At  the  World  Food  Forum  meetings 
commemorating  the  centennial  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  held  here  in 
Washington  on  May  15-17,  Robert  K. 
Buck,  an  outstanding  Iowa  farmer,  made 
some  significant  observations  relative  to 
the  decisions  facing  agricultural  lead- 
ers in  1962. 

Mr.  Buck  is  the  only  man  who  has 
served  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
Advisory  Commission  under  both  Sec- 
retary Benson  and  Secretary  Freeman. 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  nonpartisan 
factfinding  meetings  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Farm  Policy  Council.  He 
followed  the  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  Vice  President,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  on  the  program.  During  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing penetrating  comments: 

Mr.  "Wallace  emphasized  the  Important  role 
of  the  1  million  commercial  farmers  who 
account  for  most  of  the  amazing  Increase  In 
American  farm  productivity.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  farms  are  feed  graln-llvestock- 
dalry-poultry  producers.  They  are  found  In 
every  State.  This  Is  the  more  dynamic  por- 
tion of  American  agriculture  where  the  long- 
run  growth  potential  Is  greatest. 

During  the  program  today  celebrating  the 
centennial  birthday  of  the  USDA  and  the 
land-grant  system,  I  wondered  what  people 
might  be  saying  on  the  200th  birthday  of 


these  two  great  InBtltutlon*.  Would  they 
say — 

"In  the  year  1962  (as  the  United  States 
celebrated  Its  first  100  years  of  agricultural 
development)  the  U.S.  Government  made  an 
historic  decision: 

"Holding  stoclts  of  feed  grains  amounting 
to  3  or  4  months"  annual  requirements  above 
reserve  needs — after  bumper  crops  accom- 
panying 4  years  of  very  favorable  weather, 
after  paying  great  homage  to  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  farmer  and  praising  him 
warmly,  after  determining  to  continue  large 
public  investments  (In  reclamation,  research, 
education,  and  conservation)  to  further  in- 
crease farm  productivity — the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment decided  that  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  surpluses  was  Intolerable 
and  offered  the  Nation's  feed  grain-live- 
stock producers  a  choice  between  ( 1 )  no 
program  at  all — no  price  support,  no  stor- 
age, no  land  retirement,  or  (2)  a  system 
of  mandatory  allotments  for  States,  counties, 
and  farms."' 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  mixed  feelings 
on  this  matter  myself,  but  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  recognize  that  in  the  next 
few  weeks  our  Congress  will  hammer  out  a 
very  important  national  farm  policy— more 
Important  than  most  farm  leaders  now 
realize. 

COl   LD    HOLD    REFERENDUMS    ON    ALL    MARKETING 
QUOTA    PROGRAMS    SIMULTANEOUSLY 

In  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Freeman  a  week  ago,  I  proE>osed  that  if 
a  referendum  on  a  mandatory  feed  grain 
program  is  to  be  held,  it  should  be  simul- 
taneous with  referenda  on  cotton  and 
wheat.  Each  producer  who  grew  one  or 
more  of  these  crops  would  be  asked  at 
one  time  to  approve  or  disapprove  pro- 
grams for  all  the  marketing  quota  cfops 
grown  on  his  farm.  Quotas  would  go 
into  effect  for  each  crop  where  they  were 
favored  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  voting  who  grow  that  crop. 

Under  such  a  voting  procedure  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  producer  to  approve 
marketing  quotas  for  his  major  money 
crop  and  vote  against  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains — and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  defeat  of  a  program  sup- 
ported in  the  major  feed  grain  areas. 

ADMINISTRATION     BACKING      NEEDED     TO     EXTEND 
PHHSENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  conclude  by 
noting  that  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  undoubtedly  be 
needed  in  order  to  win  approval  for  ex- 
tension of  the  present  successful  volun- 
tary feed  grains  program.  Without 
such  support,  all  constructive  farm  pro- 
grams could  be  defeated.  I  hope  that 
support  will  be  forthcoming. 

With  modifications,  the  current  volun- 
tary feed  grains  program  can  be  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  and  will  reduce 
surplus  stocks  effectively  at  a  much  low- 
er annual  cost  than  that  incurred  for  the 
1961  or  1962  programs,  which  in  turn 
represented  substantial  savings  over  a 
continuation  of  the  program  of  the  pre- 
vious administration.  It  is  popular.  It 
is  working.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  reducing 
costs.  It  is  practical.  Why  not  continue 
this  program,  instead  of  moving  into  a 
program  which  could  have  such  disas- 
trous consequences.  ^ 

FARM  INCOME  WILL  FALL 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  been  argu- 
ing this  afternoon  as  forcefully  as  I  can 
is  that  the  vote  on  a  mandatory  program 
is  very  likely  to  be  negative.    Then  there 
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would  be  no  controls  and  no  price  sup- 
ports, and  there  would  be  chaos  on  the 
farms.  There  would  be  vast  overproduc- 
tion of  very  cheap  feed,  which  would 
mean  low  farm  commodity  prices,  low 
beef  prices,  a  surplus  of  dairy  products, 
and  a  tremendous  potential  future  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  as  well  as  the  real 
possibility  of  a  tragic  farm  depression. 

The  chronic  low  level  of  farm  income 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  in 
our  economy.  Farm  prices  and  income 
are  so  low  that,  according  to  ofiBcial  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics,  farm- 
ers in  my  State  average  less  than  60 
cents  an  hour  for  their  labor,  although 
they  invest  an  average  $40,000  in  their 
farms  and  have  increased  their  efficiency 
enonxwusly. 

I  feel  very,  very  strongly  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  making  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  These  men  are  extremely 
competent  and  able  and  very  conscien- 
tious and  good;  but  I  think  in  i,his  case 
they  have  erred,  and  this  error  will  cost 
our  farmers  very  greatly. 

SEN.\TE    COMMITTEE     FAVORS     VOLUNT.\RY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  by  proposal — namely, 
the  reenactment  of  the  present,  current 
feed-grains  law — has,  as  I  say,  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  is  part  of  the  farm  bill. 
S.  3225.  which  the  State  will  take  up 
on  Monday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  bill 
carefully,  study  it.  and  examine  the  facts 
I  have  presented  today.    If  this  is  done. 

I  am  confident  that  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  successful  feed- 
grains  program  for  a  further  period  will 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  statement  of 
April  17.  as  well  as  in  my  letter  of  May 

II  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Freeman,  I  outlined  in  further  detail  why 
it  makes  sense  now  to  extend  this  popu- 
lar program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows : 

May  11.  1962. 
Hon.  Obvix,le  Freeman. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Senate  will  be 
taking  up  the  farm  bill,  S.  3225,  soon,  In 
the  light  Of  all  available  evidence,  and  I  have 
reexamined  it  again  in  the  past  few  days  I 
believe  it  would  be^^^ragic  mistake  to  eiiact 
mandatory  feed  grain  leglslaUon  at  this  time 
dependent  on  two-thirds  approval  in  a  pro- 
ducer referendum.  It  would  "be  especially 
tragic  for  feed  grain,  livestock,  and  dairy 
farmers. 

It  would  also  be  highly  embarrassing  to 
those  who  support  it  since  it  would  have  the 
near-certain  result  of  no  price  supports  and 
ail-out  feed  grain  production  for  at  least  2 
years  and  perhaps  much  longer,  with  the 
grim  consequences  of  cheap  feed,  distress 
hog  and  beef  prices,  and  an  even  greater 
dairy  surplus. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the 
nationwide  referendum  of  farmers  required 
to  put  a  mandatory  program  into  efifect  a 
majority  would  vote  against  it.  Yet  a  mini- 
mum of  two-thirds  of  those  voting  Is  needed 
to  approve  it. 


If  there  is  to  be  a  mandatory  feed  grain 
program  for  1963  a  referendum  must  be 
called  not  later  than  mid-August,  Just  3 
months  from  now.  At  that  time  the  price  of 
corn  and  hogs  will  be  at  or  near  their  sea- 
sonal peaks. 

Therefore  farmers  who  market  their  feed 
grains  through  livestock,  as  well  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  feed  grain  producers 
in  the  so-called  deficit  feed  grain  areiis  of 
the  West,  the  Northe.ist.  the  E:tst,  and  the 
South,  who  obtain  most  of  their  income  from 
other  price-supported  crops  or  livestock,  will 
vote  heavily  against  the  mandatory  program. 
The  proposed  minimum  acreage  require- 
ments will  still  permit  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  farmers  to  vote. 

Independent  farm  experts,  reporters,  and 
pollsters  who  have  examined  the  situation 
agree  that  the  mandattiry  program  will  be 
defeated    In    the    necessary   referendum. 

Time  and  again  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration farmers  were  told  livestock  prices 
were  continuing  at  favorable  levels  because 
of  the  absence  of  Goverui^t  programs  for 
them.  They  are  not  ^^^'f^^^  ^''p  extent  to 
which  llvestcick  prices  lin^^^een  dependent 
on  the  feed  grain  price  supports.  Yet  about 
two-thirds  of  the  feed  gram  producers  who 
would  be  voting  in  the  referendum  in  August 
market  their  feed  grains  through  livestock 
rather  than  at  local  elevators. 

As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  recently  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for 
you  and  your  staff.  You  have  been  doing  a 
tremendous  Job  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances And  I  am  in  oom[)letc  agreement 
with  you  and  the  President -we  must  de- 
velop farm  programs  which  increase  fai-m  in- 
come and  are  less  costly  to  operate. 

I  am  sure  your  sta.T  could  and  would  con- 
duct a  vigorous  educational  program  prior  to 
the  referendum.  But  farmers  would  be  con- 
fused by  woefully  misguided  farm  organiza- 
tion officers  and  sUiff  who  disregard  or  deny 
the  analyses  of  leading  c  onomists.  These 
people,  in  spite  of  numerous  studies  showing 
the  opposite,  greatly  minimize  the  current 
benefits  to  livestock  producers  of  feed  grain 
price  supports.  The  local  press  and  much  of 
the  farm  press  also  would  confuse  and  ob- 
struct your  educational  programs  by  raising 
fears  of  excessive  bureaucratic  controls,  the 
inequities  of  historical  bases,  and  similar 
issues. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  even  your  highly 
capable  staff  to  offset  the  effects  of  8  years 
of  misguided  leadership  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  many  farm  leaders  in  3 
months. 

The  referendum  on  the  mandatory  feed 
grains  program  also  would  suffer  from  ad- 
verse votes  of  producers  located  in  the  dcHcit 
feed  grain  areas  of  the  West,  tlie  Northeast, 
the  East  and  the  South  who  obtain  most  of 
their  income  from  the  sale  of  other  price 
supported  crops  or  livestock.  Only  about 
half  of  the  feed  grain  producers  in  the 
United  States  grow  more  than  50  acres  and 
are  located  In  the  Central  Corn  Belt  or  Plains 
States  where  interest  in  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram is  highest.  Even  though  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  these  producers  desired  a  mar.da- 
tory  program— which  Independent  experts 
doubt— it  is  likely  to  be  denied  them  by  the 
votes  of  the  smaUer  producers  and  those  in 
the  deficit  areas. 

If  a  referendum  for  a  mandatory  program 
were  called  and  failed  in  August  1962,  exist- 
ing price  supports  on  the  1962  crop  would 
hold  the  price  of  corn  near  the  loan  level  of 
$1.20  per  bushel  through  August  1963  when 
the  second  referendum  would  be  scheduled 
under  the  proposed  legi.slaUon.  With  corn 
prices  supported  at  current  levels  hog  prices 
also  are  expected  by  livestock  economists  to 
be  at  very  satisfactory  levels,  $15  per  100 
pounds  or  higher,  In  August  1963, 

With  corn  and  hog  prices  continuing  at 
these  levels  for  a  full  year  after  the  first 
referendum  was  defeated,  farmers  might  be 


even  more  susceptible  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  deny  the  validity  of  the  basic 
economic  relationships  between  feed  grain 
price  supports,  feed  grain  prices  and  live- 
stock prices.  Under  these  conditions  the  sec- 
ond referendtun  almost  stirely  also  would  be 
defeated.  Feed  grain  producers  almost  surely 
will  be  witliout  price  supports  on  both  their 
1963  and  1964  crops  if  the  current  manda- 
tory proposals  are  adopted. 

When  the  19G3  crop  of  corn  moves  to  mar- 
ket beginning  in  November  1963.  however, 
with  no  Government  supports  available, 
prices  would  quickly  fall  to  distress  levels — 
below  75  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers  would 
breed  more  sows  for  spring  farrow  in  view  of 
the  low  price  of  corn.  Milk,  poultry,  and  egg 
production  would  expand  as  a  result  of  the 
cheap  feed  grains.  By  the  fall  of  1964  hog 
prices  are  likely  to  fall  below  $12  per  100 
pounds,  and  other  livestock  prices  would  be 
under  pressure  from  excessive  market  sup- 
plies. 

Yet  even  though  producers  in  a  referen- 
dum in  August  1964  approved  marketing 
quotas — which  is  by  no  means  certain — 
price  supports  could  not  become  effective 
under  the  proposed  legislation  until  the  1965 
crops  moved  to  market.  This  is  a  situation 
that  no  responsible  Congress  or  administra- 
tion should  inflict  upon  feed  grain-llvestock- 
dairy  producers  if  it  can  be  avoided.  And 
fortiuiately  it  can  be 

The     veteran     poll     taker     and     political    ** 
analyst    Samuel    Lubell    after    lnter\iewlng 
farmers  In  14  States  In  February  and  March. 
in  a  syndicjited   newspaper  article.   April   3, 
1982.  concluded: 

Among  the  corngrowers  I  have  talked 
with,  and  even  more  so  the  dairy  farmers, 
opposition  is  strong  enough  to  defeat  any 
referendum  for  compulsory  prixluction 
quotas. 

"If  Congress  goes  ahead  with  the  referen- 
dum votes.  It  will  touch  off  a  bitter  political 
struggle  throughout  the  Midwest  that  would 
dominate  this  year's  congressional  elections 
and  threaten  even  safe  congressional  seats." 
There  will  be  a  better  time  and  there  must 
be  more  acceptable  provisions  for  a  manda- 
tory feed  grain  program  than  those  In  the 
original  bill.  S.  2786.  Given  a  few  years  of 
studies  and  planning,  I  believe  an  acceptable 
supply  management  program  can  be  devel- 
oped and  put  into  effect. 

With  modifications  the  current  voluntary 
program,  if  continued  for  several  years,  will 
reduce  surplus  stocks  effectively  at  a  much 
lower  annual  cost  than  was  Incurred  for  the 
19^)1  or  196'?  progrnm?.  which,  In  ttirn,  repre- 
•sented  substantial  savings  over  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration 

When  your  staff  compared  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  mandatory  program  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  voluntary  program,  they  did 
not  take  into  account  the  improvements  1 
offered  as  amendments  to  S  3225,  and  which 
I  will  press  for  on  the  floor.  With  these 
amendments,  the  program  can  l)e  even  more 
successful  in  reducing  the  surplus,  at  even 
lower  cost. 

To    be    sure,    if    mandatory    legislation    is 
adopted,  it  is  probable  that  all  costs  will  be 
avoided.    But  the  direct  Government  budget 
savings  will  be  lost  many  times  over  by  the 
heavy   Income  losses   of   hundreds   of    thou- 
sands of  feed  grains,  livestock,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducers who  account  for  two-thirds  of  all  farm 
Income.    And  the  effect  on  small  towns  serv- 
ing rural  areas  will  be  equally  devastating 
Again  I  want  to  reemphasize  my  concern 
that   we   develop   fair   and   reasonable   orice 
supports  and  supply  management  programs 
not   Just  for   the  producers  of  commodities 
where  the  supply  managem.ent  problems  are 
least  difficult,   but  also  for  feed  grains  and 
dairy  products. 

Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of 
holding  simultaneous  referendums  on  the 
same  date  on  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
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also  perhaps  on  the  small-acreage  crops:  rice, 
peanuts,  and  tobacco?  Each  producer  who 
grew  more  than  one  of  these  crops  then 
could  be  asked  at  one  time  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  marketing  quotas  on  all  the  mar- 
keting quota  crops  grown  on  his  farm.  If  he 
grew  wheat  and  feed  grains  he  would  either 
approve  marketing  quotas  for  both  crops  or 
neither. 

The  votes  of  the  producers  of  each  crop 
would  be  counted  and  marketing  quotas 
would  go  into  effect  for  each  crop  where 
they  were  favored  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Under  such  a  voting  procedure  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  producer  to  approve 
marketing  quotas  for  his  major  money  crop 
and  vote  against  a  mandatory  program  for 
feed  grains — and  thus  contribute  to  the  de- 
feat of  a  program  supported  in  the  major 
feed  grain  areas. 

Like  you,  I  want  to  press  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  farm  program 
changes  that  will  improve  farm  income, 
liquidate  Government  surpluses  and  reduce 
Government  costs.  I  believe  this  involves 
adoption  of  the  propo.sed  wheat  certificate 
plan  this  year  with  authorization  for  the 
Secretary  to  permit  the  planting  of  wheat 
on  feed  grain  acreage  allotments  only  where 
producers  have  complied  with  the  minimum 
voluntary  feed  grain  acreage  adjustments. 
But  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  continue  with  a  modified, 
lower  cost  voluntary  pn;gram  for  a  few  years 
while  developing  a  more  acceptable  supply 
management  program  and  educating  pro- 
ducers as  to  the  need  for  adopting  it. 

Although  farmers  are  losing  representa- 
tion in  our  increasingly  urban  society  I  am 
confident  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
approve  farm  legislation  which  promises  to 
improve  farm  Income  and  also  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs  while  dealing  fairly  with 
consumers. 

Sincerely. 

William  Proxmire. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  some 
very  interesting  comments  on  the  farm 
bill  have  appeared  in  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  main  feed  grain  area.  I 
want  to  read  from  the  column  by  Rex 
Conn,  which  was  published  in  the  Cedar 
.Rapids  Gazette  on  May  6 : 

The  worst  can  be  no  program  at  all,  with 
the  vast  accumulations  of  Government- 
owned  surplus  feed  grains  dumped  on  the 
market.  This  would  be  followed  by  an  up- 
surge in  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  livestock  that 
would  result  in  disastrous  prices  in  another 
year. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  May   12, 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  it  is  stated: 
If  Congress  passes  this  legislation — 

Which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  be  applied  to  feed  grains — 
Freeman  may  wish  later  on  that  it  had  not. 
Opp>ositlon  to  the  feed  grain  program  of  com- 
pulsory acreage  raiotments  is  fairly  substan- 
tial. Many  observers  in  the  Middle  West, 
supported  by  public  opinion  polls,  believe 
that  farmers  would  not  approve  feed  grain 
controls  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  call  this  program  repres- 
sion or  regimentation  or  the  like,  but  the 
practical  fact  remains  that  many  general 
grain  and  livestock  farmers  do  not  like  the 
idea.  If  they  turned  It  down,  the  administra- 
tion would  be  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
Freeman  could  say  +J'.at  fanners  brought  on 
the  lower  prices  which  would  ensue  by  re- 
jecting his  program,  but  this  would  not  win 
him  friends. 

Another  reason  why  it  might  be  a  mistake 
to  try  a  compulsory  feed  grain  program  now 
is  that  the  voluntary  arcreage  retirement 
program  of  1961  and  1962  seems  to  be  work- 


ing well.  An  encouraging  reduction  in  corn 
production  was  brought  about  last  year,  and 
the  administration  has  been  able  to  reduce 
Its  surplus  stocks  considerably. 

Despite  predictions  of  failure  by  opponents 
of  the  program,  participation  in  the  1962  pro- 
gram will  be  larger  than  in  1961 — that  is. 
more  feed  grain  land  will  be  held  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  these  three  arti- 
cles that  were  recently  published  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  Wallace's  Parmer.  One  is 
by  farm  columnist  Rex  Conn,  who  writes 
for  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  editorial  which  was  carried 
in  the  May  5  edition  of  Wallace's  Farm- 
er. The  third  is  an  editorial  from  the 
May  12  Des  Moines  Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
May  6,  1962] 
It  s  Time  To  Look  for  Compromise  Farm 
Plan 
(By  Rex  Conn) 
Several  times  in  this  column  we  have  ex- 
pres.sed  concern  that  the  battle  over  the  pro- 
posed farm  programs  in  Congress  would  end 
with  neither  side  winning  and  farmers  being 
left  without  any  protection  at  all. 

M  iny  farmers  and  others  say  it  is  time  "to 
get  the  Government  out  of  agriculture." 
That's  a  good  sound  sentiment,  but  agricul- 
ture is  hardly  ready  to  be  thrown  off  the 
end  of  the  dock  unprotected  after  having 
been  buoyed  up  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  by  Government  programs  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  little  time  to  get  the 
industry  ready  to  go  it  alone.  There  is  some 
doubt  that  it  ever  can  be  freed  from  all  kinds 
of  government  aid  and  intervention.  Prac- 
tically every  great  agricultural  nation  in  the 
world  has  some  kind  of  government  farm 
program  in  effect. 

As  we  have  pwDinted  out  before,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
can  muster  enough  votes  to  get  his  proposed 
mandatory  feed  grain  program  through  Con- 
gress, 

And  if  he  did.  it  is  .•^till  more  doubtful 
that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  would  vote 
for  the  kind  of  strict  Government  controls 
that  it  proposes. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  cropland  retirement 
bill  appears  to  have  no  better  chance  of  pas- 
sage. It  has  much  to  recommend  it.  but  the 
opposition  to  the  program  seems  to  be  insur- 
mountable. 

Although  neither  side  appears  to  have 
much  chance  of  getting  its  program  adopted, 
there  still  has  been  no  sign  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  search  for  a 
compromise  program. 

The  best  that  can  come  out  of  the  deal 
is  an  extension  of  the  present  feed  grain 
program. 

The  worst  can  be  no  program  at  all,  with 
the  vast  accumulations  of  Government- 
owned  surplus  feed  grains  dumped  on  the 
market.  This  would  be  followed  by  an  up- 
surge in  cattle,  hogs  and  other  livestock 
that  would  result  in  disastrous  prices  in 
another  year. 

A  proposal  has  been  batting  around  among 
some  thoughtful  people  for  some  little  time 
which  Editor  Dick  Albright  outlines  in  an 
editorial    In    the    current   Wallace's   Farmer. 

Rather  than  extend  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1  year,  with  another  big  fight  as- 
sured when  It  comes  up  In  Congress  again 
next  year,  wl^y  not  extend  It  for  3  years  or  so? 

Dr.  Louis  Thompson,  of  Iowa  State,  says 
most  of  the  increase  in  surplus  feed  grains 
the  last  3  yetu^  can  be  attributed  to  unusu- 


ally good  weather.  It  is  unlikely  that  such 
phenomenally  favorable  seasons  can  last  for- 
ever, and  the  chances  are  better  than  even 
that  an  unfavorable  season  or  two  will  hav3 
cut  b£ick  the  surpluses  by  the  end  of  the 
3 -year  period. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  been  citing  the  cost 
of  the  present  program  as  one  of  the  maj:i 
reasons  for  abandoning  it  in  favor  of  his 
mandatory  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  pay- 
ments to  farmers  have  been  made  in  terms 
of  feed  grains  which  the  Government  already 
owns.  The  program  has  called  for  com- 
paratively little  additional  expenditure  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  grain. 

Continuation  of  the  plan  for  a  couple 
more  years  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  with  its  gram  stocks. 

Along  with  extension  of  the  present  pro- 
gram for  3  years  should  go  some  bene- 
fits for  cooperators  which  are  denied  non- 
participating  farmers. 

Price  supports  on  any  commodity  storage 
facility  loans,  ACP  payments  and  other  Gov- 
ernment aids  should  be  limited  to  farmers 
who  are  "in  the  program." 

Along  with  the  cutback  in  feed  grain 
acreage,  the  program  could  well  include 
provisions  for  long-range  retirement  of  addi- 
tional land  into  other  uses.  At  the  rate  of 
8  million  acres  or  so  a  year,  this  long- 
range  retirement  would  offset  the  return  of 
land  into  production  that  has  been  tied  up 
in  the  old  soil  bank  program. 

All  this  can  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
which  would  remove  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  administration's  proposed 
farm  program. 

And,  of  primary  importance.  It  might  be 
a  common  ground  on  which  proponents  of 
both  the  programs  now  before  Congress  can 
meet — at  least  after  they  have  finally  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  defeat  of  "their 
pet  meivsures. 

[From  the  Wallace's  Farmer.  May  5.  1962] 
There  Is  a  Good  Wat  Oxtt 
Corn  Belt  farmers  are  in  danger  of  coming 
out  on  the  short  end  of  the  farm  policy 
battles  underway  in  Washington.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  wishes  and  the  welfare  of 
farmers  have  been  pushed  to  the  sidelines  in 
a  blind  and  vicious  power  struggle.  Yet,  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  reasonableness 
could  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  help- 
ful farm  legislation  this  year. 

Orvllle  L.  Freeman  is  probably  the  most 
aggre-isive  and  politically  astute  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  we've  ever  had.  We  think  he  is 
sincere  in  his  attempts  to  get  agriculture 
straightened  out.  But  we  also  think  he  has 
tried  to  move  too  fast  to  use  mandatory  con- 
trols to  cut  farm  program  costs. 

U  S.  agricxilture  is  exceedingly  complex. 
We  in  the  Corn  Belt  feel  the  weight  of  sur- 
plus feed  grains,  and  are  anxious  to  reduce 
them.  But  farmers  (and  their  Congres.«;men ) 
in  feed  deficit  areas  such  as  the  Great  Plains 
States  and  the  States  near  our  east  and 
west  coasts  do  not  share  our  grief.  Some 
want  to  be  free  to  produce  more  grain  if 
they  can.  Others  want  cheap  midwest 
feed  grains  for  their  dairy  cows  and  poultry. 
The  South  wants  to  be  free  to  put  acres 
diverted  from  cotton  Into  feed  grains.  And 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Dclt.  we  doubt 
if  anywhere  near  two-thirds  of  the  grain 
producers  would  vote  for  a  mandatory  control 
program  Here,  too.  we  fear  the  red  tape  and 
the  freezing  of  historic  production  patterns. 
So  although  Secretary  Freeman  hasn't 
given  up  the  battle.  It  looks  like  Congress 
isn't  going  to  give  the  administration  what 
it  wants  in  the  way  of  lower  cost,  manda- 
tory farm  programs. 

This  situation  provides  an  opportunity  tor 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to 
take  the  lead  in  working  out  a  compromise 
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plan.  But  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion leadership  has  not  yet  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  do  this.  Farm  Bureau  stands  fast 
on  Its  cropland  adjustment  plan.  Yet  there 
Is  almost  no  chance  at  all  that  It  will  be 
passed  by  Congress  this  year.  And  even  If 
passed,  the  President  could  be  expected  to 
veto  It. 

Farm  Bureau's  noncompromlslng  stand 
can  seriously  damage  our  agriculture.  Sev- 
eral of  the  administration's  proposals — price 
supports  at  moderate  levels,  long-range  land 
retirement,  helping  small  farmers  move  to 
other  Jobs — should  be  music  to  Farm  Bu- 
reau's ears.  But  there's  no  Indication 
they've  heard   the  tune. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  Com  Belt 
fanners  are  caught  in  a  vise  between  two  un- 
realistic forces.  Moderate,  middle-ground 
leadarship  Is  seriously  needed.  We  think 
that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  this 
seasioa  of  Congress  if  farmers  can  present 
something  resembling  a  unified  front. 

We've  urged  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent feed-grain  program  in  previous  Issues. 
We  still  think  it  is  tJie  only  route  that  makes 
secse  at  this  time.  Farmers  are  proving  this 
year  for  the  second  time  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  participate  In  a  voluntary  program 
that  will  curb  production  and  permit  an  or- 
derly reduction  in  CCC  holdings. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
voted  to  extend  the  feed-grain  program  for  1 
year.  We  think  It  should  now  be  extended 
for  2  or  3  more  years.  We'll  need  it  at  least 
this  long,  so  why  must  we  sweat  out  repas- 
jsage  every  year? 

Also,  we  strongly  urge  that  Congress  and 
USDA  tighten  up  the  rules  to  make  the  pres- 
ent feed  grain  program  even  more  effective. 
Let's  limit  eligibility  for  soybean  and  other 
support  loans  to  farmers  who  participate 
In  the  feed  grain  program.  Also,  let's  make 
participation  a  requirement  for  ACP  pay- 
ments, storage  facility  loans,  and  any  other 
USDA  aids  that  apply.  (See  p.  44  for  more 
on  this.) 

If  USDA  won't  take  this  leadership,  need- 
ed to  Improve  the  present  program,  where 
did  it  expect  to  get  the  "guts"  to  enforce  the 
unpopular  mandatory  program  proposed  by 
the  administration?  Is  It  poesible  that  the 
administration  would  like  to  see  the  pres- 
ent program  fail? 

While  the  feed  grain  program  is  continued, 
we  should  also  continue  to  move  some  land 
Into  long  range  or  permanent  retirement 
each  year.  (The  admlnistraUon  and  Farm 
Bureau  forces  certainly  should  be  able  to 
get  together  on  this  one.)  Let's  Improve 
and  extend  the  conservation  program  to 
take  some  5  to  8  million  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction per  year. 

The  long  range  retirement  plan  would 
move  toward  getting  things  In  balance  per- 
manently without  disrupting  communities 
unduly.  Meanwhile,  the  temporary  feed 
grain  program  can  bring  about  much  needed 
reductions  in  our  feed  grain  Inventory. 


These  suggestions  seem  reasonable  to  us. 
They  can  be  accomplished  If  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  will  ]ust  pull  together  a  bit  for 
the  good  of  agriculture.  We  think  our  farm 
leaders  should  give  the  future  of  our  agri- 
cultural Industry  priority  over  efforts  to  save 
face  and  to  stand  on  principle. 


[From    the    Des    Moines    Register.    May    12, 

1962] 

Subsidy  Versus  Control 

Agricultural  Secretary  Orviile  Freeman's 
proposed  new  farm  legislation  has  squeaked 
through  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  17.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  all  14  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Including  Charles  Hoitven.  of  Iowa. 
and  three  southern  Democrats.  In  spite  of 
this  narrow  vote,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
considers  that  the  odds  favor  the  bill's  :idop- 
tion  by  the  House. 

The  administration  has  fought  hard  to 
get  this  farm  bill  enacted.  Secretary  Free- 
man believes  it  Is  important  to  establish 
compulsory  acreage  controls  for  grains, 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  farm  surplus 
problem.  He  consented  to  a  considerable 
change  in  his  dairy  marketing  control  pro- 
posals, as  a  result  of  widespread  opposition. 
The  bill  now  provides  for  payments  to  pro- 
ducers who  voluntarily  reduce  their  milk 
marketings,  Instead  of  the  original  plan  to 
establish  compulsory  quotas  for  first -class 
milk,  with  excess  milk  to  sell  at  a  .sharply 
lower  price.  However,  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  provisions  are  essentially  the  same  as 
originally  proposed. 

The  grain  programs  would  establish  acre- 
age allotments,  and  farmers  could  be  penal- 
ized for  exceeding  their  allotments.  The 
programs  would  not  go  into  effect  unless 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  f.irmcrs  vot- 
ing In  national  referendum.-. 

If  the  feed  grain  program  were  not  ap- 
proved, there  would  be  no  control  and  no 
price  support,  and  the  Government  could  sell 
up  to  7  percent  of  national  feed  grain  needs 
from   Its  stocks   each   year. 

If  Congress  passes  this  legislation.  Freeman 
may  wish  later  on  that  it  had  not  Opposi- 
tion to  the  feed  grain  prcgram  of  compulsory 
acreage  allotments  is  fairly  substantial 
Many  observers  in  the  Middle  West,  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion  polls,  believe  that 
farmers  would  not  approve  feed  grain 
controls  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  call  this  program 
repression  or  regimentation  or  the  like,  but 
the  practical  fact  remains  that  many  gen- 
eral grain  and  livestock  farmers  do  not  like 
the  idea.  If  they  turned  It  down,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  in  an  embarrassinc 
position.  Freeman  could  say  that  farmers 
brought  on  the  lower  prices  which  would 
ensue  by  rejecting  his  program,  but  this 
would  not  win  him  friends 

Another  reason  why  it  might  be  a  mistake 
to  try  a  compulsory  feed  grain  program  now 


Is  that  the  voluntary  acreage  retirement 
program  of  1961  and  1963  seems  to  be  work- 
ing well.  An  encouraging  reduction  in  com 
production  was  brought  about  last  year,  and 
the  administration  has  been  able  to  reduce 
Its  Eurplus  stocks  considerably. 

Despite  predictions  of  failure  by  opponents 
of  the  program,  participation  in  the  1962 
program  will  be  larger  than  in  1961 — that  is, 
more  feed  grain  land  will  be  held  out  of 
production. 

In  view  of  this  record.  It  oeema  strange 
that  the  administration  is  so  eager  to  try  a 
more  drastic  program  this  »oon.  One  of  tlie 
main  reasons  appears  to  be  to  cut  the  cost 
of  fiirm  subsidies  and  raise  farm  Income  in 
the  market.  This  Is  a  worthy  objective,  but 
If  farmers  will  not  approve  It.  It  will  not 
work.  If  the  voluntary  program  was  disap- 
pointing for  several  year«.  then  farmers 
might  be  willing  to  go  along  with  a  program 
requiring  everyone  to  participate. 

Wheatgrowers  probably  will  support  this 
kind  of  program  now.  Wheat  has  been  a 
more  serious  surplus  problem  than  com,  and 
the  growers  seem  ready  to  discipline  them- 
selves to  control  It. 

If  Congress  passes  this  bill,  and  if  farmers 
approve  the  program  contrary  to  our  present 
estimate  of  farm  opinion,  we  would  not  con- 
sider It  to  be  a  disaster.  If  farmers  are  will- 
ing to  vote  upon  themselves  this  kind  of 
regulation.  In  the  Interest  of  stabilizing  pro- 
duction and  raising  their  Income,  they  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

However,  they  ought  to  have  an  alternative 
choice  which  would  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  abandonment  of  regtilatlons  and  price 
supports  Practically  speaking,  we  are  sure 
this  would  be  the  case.  Congress  Is  unlikely 
to  throw  out  price  supports  completely,  even 
though  It  means  continued  large  Federal 
spending  But  the  way  the  bill  is  written 
!!■  'W  the  choice  before  farmers  would  be  com- 
pulsory control  or  nothing. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.),  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  21,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17   (legislative  day  of  May 
16',  1962: 

US.  District  Judge 
Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr  .  of  New  York,   to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.      (A  new  position  ) 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hie  lOtfa  Anniversary  of  Mad  Magazine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  IfEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17. 1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  a 
publishing  phenomenon  that  exempli- 
fies  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  free 


society.  I  refer  to  Mad  magazine,  which 
for  the  past  10  years  has  humorously 
pointed  out  the  laughable  foibles  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  advertising,  television,  sports, 
and  entertainments  to  say  nothing  of 
politics. 

Mad  magazine  has  let  people  laugh 
at  those  in  high  places  without  damage 
to  those  high  places  themselves.  It  has 
poked  fun  at  many  aspects  of  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  and  the  country  is  the  better 
for  its  raillery.  We  are  all  apt  to  take 
ourselves  too  seriously  at  times,  whether 
we  are  businessmen,  newspapermen,  law- 


yei-s,  or  even  Congressmen.    It  is  then 
that  we  are  fair  targets  for  the  satirist 
If  we  live  in  a  truly  free  country  with  a 
truly  free  press. 

This  magazine  has  succeeded  in  tick- 
ling America's  funny  bone  during  this 
Mad  decade  because  Americans  are  al- 
ways ready  to  laugh,  even  when  the  joke 
is  on  them.  Some  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents, for  example,  relished  the  political 
satirists  of  their  day.  Lincoln  was  an 
Artemus  Warde  and  Petroleum  V.  Naseby 
fan.  Theodore  Roosevelt  read  Mr.  Dooley 
to  his  Cabinet,  and  the  ready  quips  and 


hearty  laugh  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  S.  Truman  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us  today.  President  Kennedy's  quick 
wit  is  already  historic. 

I  see  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  we 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  so  often  been  the  target  of 
Mad's  jests,  should  not  in  a  spirit  of 
good  humor  nevertheless  publicly  con- 
gratulate the  magazine  that  mocks  us 
and  those  responsible  for  its  success. 
As  their  victims,  we  may  not  always  be 
glad,  but  as  good  sports,  we  hope  they 
will  always  stay  Mad. 


National  Science  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17. 1962 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  is  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
a  very  lovely  and  talented  young  lady. 
Miss  Bette  Jane  WyckoCf.  of  Quaker- 
town.  Bucks  County.  For  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fair  recently  concluded  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Bette  Jane  received  the 
top  chemistry  award  for  her  remarkable 
research  project,  microelectrophoresia, 
the  separation  into  different  bands  by  an 
electric  charge  of  proteins  and  lipropro- 
teins  found  in  the  bloodstream. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  compe- 
tition and  the  high  standards  of  this  na- 
tionwide assembly  of  young  scientists,  we 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  are 
all  the  more  elated  because  the  No.  1 
chemistry  award  went  to  Bette  Jane.  If 
any  further  evidence  was  needed  that  we 
have  arrived  at  equality  of  the  sexes,  this 
was  it. 

Bette  Jane  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Wyckoff,  341  Edgemont 
Avenue,  Quakertown.  She  is  a  senior 
at  Quakertown  High  School.  She  was 
encouraged  in  this  project  by  her  science 
teacher,  Mr.  Warren  S.  Buck,  who  has 
very  modestly  disclaimed  any  credit  and 
has  rather  chosen  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  Bette  Jane  put  in  2  years  and  nearly 
700  hours — often  working  until  3  and  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning — on  this  intricate 
scientific  project. 

Bette  Jane's  trip  to  Seattle  was  made 
possible  by  her  winning  the  grand  prize 
award  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Science  Fair 
sponsored  by  the  Call-Chronicle  News- 
papers of  AUentown,  also  in  our  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  Mr.  Gordon 
Fister,  associate  editor  of  the  AUentown 
Morning  Call,  who  was  just  reelected 
chairman  of  the  National  Science  Fair 
Council,  made  the  trip  to  Seattle  and  his 
excellent  writings  enabled  all  of  us  to 
follow  with  close  attention  Bette  Jane's 
attainments.  The  Quakertown  Free 
Press  and  other  area  newspapers  also 
have  been  very  generous  in  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  talented  young 
lady's  achievements.  Dr.  Watson  Davis, 
director  of  Science  Services  of  Washing- 


ton,  D.C.   originators   and   sponsors  of 
this  program,  presented  the  award. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress join  with  me  in  paying  honor  to 
Bette  Jane  Wyckoff,  wirmer  of  the  top 
chemistry  award  in  the  1962  National 
Science  Fair. 


Tribute  to  UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17, 1962 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^Speaker,  in  our  anxious  determination  to 
secure  a  peaceful,  harmonious  world 
order,  we  often  tend  to  overlook  the 
many  allied  agencies  who  are  now  mak- 
ing quiet  and  significant  contributions 
toward  that  goal.  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  stop  and  pay  tribute  every 
now  and  then  to  these  well-meaning  and 
meaningful  peace  efforts,  and  today  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  and  particu- 
larly its  U.S.  National  Commission. 

It  was  less  than  a  month  ago  that  our 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  met 
here  in  Washington  for  their  annual 
spring  conference.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  there  is  little  public  attention 
given  to  the  Commission,  and,  indeed, 
UNESCO  itself  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  press  except  when  it  comes  under  at- 
tack by  uninjformed  and  irresponsible 
citizens.  Consequently,  I  should  like  to 
iiosert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
port of  the  meeting  as  it  appears  in  the 
Commission's  May  newsletter: 

U.S.  Support  for  UNESCO  Pledged 

It  is  U.S.  policy  to  lend  all  possible  support 
to  UNESCO  and  make  it  a  strong  instru- 
ment for  good  in  the  world,  the  U.S  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  was  told  at 
its  annual  spring  meeting  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  April  26-28. 

In  his  final  address  to  the  Commission  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Phillip  H.  Coombs  said 
this  country  will  go  to  the  next  general  con- 
ference next  November  well  prepared  and 
ready  to  play  a  strong  role  in  the  debates. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  Congress 
In  1946  to  advise  the  U.S.  Government  in 
matters  relating  to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Coombs  spoke  at  the  first  plenary 
meeting  held  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Room  where  diplomatic  dinners  are  held. 
He  used  the  occasion  to  review  recent  ac- 
complishments In  the  field  of  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges  such  as  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Fulbright-Hajs  Act,  plans  for 
African  students  in  this  country,  the  teach- 
ing of  English  abroad  as  a  second  isinguage, 
mass  techniques  In  education,  low -cost  books 
for  underdeveloped  countries,  educational 
programs  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
American-Japanese  cultural  relations. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  UNESCO,  Mr. 
Coombs  noted  the  organisation  had  exerted 
leadership  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  and  had  brought  the  educational  needs 
of  these  continents  into  sharper  focus.  On 
the  basis  of  his  own  travels,  Mr.  Coombs  said 
he  was  much  impressed  by  the  confidence  of 


educational  leaders  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia  in  the  work  of  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Coombs  cautioned,  however,  against 
making  UNESCO  primarily  an  agency  for 
international  aid.  UNESCO,  Mr.  Coombs 
stressed,  cannot  tackle  alone  the  overall  task 
of  providing  for  the  world's  educational  needs 
but  must  work  with  other  Internationa] 
agencies  and  with  bilateral  aid  programs. 

George  V.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, felt  that  while  there  will  be  In- 
creasing pressures  on  UNESCO  for  technical 
assistance,  "we  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  reservation  against  letting  UNESCO  be- 
come   another    aid    organization." 

Mr.  Allen  observed  that  '&STSCO.  as  the 
successor  to  the  International  Committee  for 
Intellectual  Cooperation  organized  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  designed  to  build 
international  understanding  across  national 
boundaries  and  not  to  be  strictly  an  assist- 
ance agency. 

Speaking  on  present  and  future  activities 
of  UNESCO,  Dr.  Hllllard  Roderick,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  UNESCO  Department  of  Natural 
Sciences,  no.ted  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  overall  budget  was  devoted  to  technical 
assistance  projects  while  the  staff,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  devoting  most  of  Its  time  to 
other  parts  of  the  program. 

Another  main  speaker,  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  AlTalrs,  outlined 
the  major  reasons  why  the  United  Nations 
serves  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  last  plenary  meeting  held  in  the 
International  Conference  Hall,  Uie  Conunis- 
sion  heard  repwrts  of  the  various  technical 
committees  which  had  met  for  the  2  previ- 
ous days. 

The  Committee  on  Natural  Sciences  dis- 
cussed the  UNESCO  program  In  scientific 
documentation,  hydrology,  marine  sciences, 
and  laboratory  animals.  It  recommended. 
among  other  decisions,  that  UNESCO  take 
steps  to  insure  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  scientific  apparatus  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment sent  to  imderdeveloped  countries. 
The  Committee  noted  that  it  had  become 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer  that  some 
equipment  Is  no  longer  in  use  for  lack  of 
small  and  Inexpensive  spare  parts. 

The  Committee  on  Social  Sciences  recom- 
mended that  the  long-range  view  of  the 
UNESCO  program  In  the  social  sciences  be 
part  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  profes- 
sional organizations  and  societies.  The 
Committee  also  discussed  the  need  for  re- 
search programs  in  linguistics,  population 
heredity,  law  and  .social  development,  and  the 
need  for  researcti  stations  in  New  Guinea 
and  Africa  to  study  the  remaining  popula- 
tions unknown  to  science. 

The  Committee  on  Mass  Communications 
urged  that  UNBSOO  and  the  Commission 
use  their  influence  to  insure  that  radio  and 
TV  programs  by  communications  satellites 
include  adequate  programs  of  educational 
scientific  and  cultural  content.  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  UNESCO  give 
major  emphasis  to  demonstrating  the  use  of  ■ 
low-cost  mass  media  techniques  in  under- 
developed countries,  particularly  printing 
techniques,  tranijmltters,  and  film  equip- 
ment. 

On  the  question  of  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation, the  Committee  urged  a  study  of 
unfulfilled  objectives  and  obstacles,  which 
still  Impair  this  major  objective  of  UNESCO. 

The  Committee  on  Education  urged  that 
UNESCO  collect  reliable  educational  statis- 
tics from  all  oountrles  for  use  by  Independent 
nations  and  by  the  world  community  of  edu- 
cators, planners,  and  policymakers.  The 
Committee  commended  UNESCO  for  its  re- 
gional conferences  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  and  for  Its  support  of  educational 
development  In  these  continents  as  part  of 
their  social  and  economic  development.  The 
Committee  also  commended  UNXSCO  for  its 
work   in   comparative   education   and   urged 
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more  publications  and  conferences  to  capi- 
talize on  new  developmenta  In  the  fleld. 

The  Culttiral  Activities  Committee  recom- 
mended that  UNESCO  produce  reading  ma- 
terials for  new  literates  In  Africa  similar 
to  a  project  In  operation  In  /^la  and  urged 
a  steady  expansion  of  libraries  and  archives 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The  Com- 
mittee also  urged  that  UNESCO  organize  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  young  artists.  In 
the  field  of  humanistic  studies,  the  com- 
mittee urged  Interested  organizations  to  see 
how  they  can  give  greater  support  to  the 
UNESCO  program. 

The  Conunlttee  of  the  East-West  Major 
Project  concerned  with  the  mutual  appre- 
ciation of  cultural  values  between  the  Orient 
and  Occident  reviewed  activities  undertaken 
in  this  country  and  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  clearing  center  for  information  on  all 
such  activities. 

In  a  show  of  common  Interests,  the  Cana- 
dian National  Commission  sent  a  nine-mem- 
ber observer  delegation  consisting  of  Cyril 
Belshaw,  Director  of  the  U.N.  Training  Center, 
Vancouver;  Eugene  Busslere.  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Commission,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Canada  Council;  Mary  Dench,  Infor- 
mation Division,  Department  of  External 
Affairs;  Pierre  Gendron,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  science.  University  of  Ottawa;  Nathan 
Keyfitz,  professor  of  sociology,  University  of 
Toronto;  Lewis  Perinbam,  Associate  Secre- 
tary. Canadian  Commission;  Vincent  Price, 
attorney;  Guy  Roberge,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Film  Commisj  loner;  and  J.  Frank 
Leddy,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Commis- 
sion, vice  president  (academic)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  a  concert 
In  Llsner  auditorium  by  Joan  Baez,  the 
youn^j  folk  singer  whose  father,  Dr.  Albert 
Baez,  Is  a  physicist  on  the  staff  of  UNESCO 
In  Paris.  The  concert  was  a  benefit  per- 
formance for  the  Commission. 

This  give  and  take  between  the  US. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  and 
the  State  Department  is  certainly  bene- 
ficial and  it  undoubtedly  helps  to  im- 
prove UNESCO's  programs  and  policies. 
Before  continuing  with  an  outline  of  the 
Commission's  and  UNESCO's  activities, 
I  should  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  final  event  of  the  meeting,  a  bene- 
fit concert  by  Miss  Joan  Baez.  I  believe 
that  this  was  an  altogether  appropriate 
and  fortuitous  means  of  supporting  our 
participation  in  UNESCO.  As  much  as 
any  performer  of  American  folk  music. 
Miss  Baez  is  responsible  for  a  renewed, 
serious  interest  in  our  unique  cultural 
heritage.  I  believe  that  we  can  be 'jus- 
tifiably proud  of  the  appreciation  we  find 
abroad  for  our  various  types  of  folk  mu- 
sic, including  jazz,  and  since  Miss  Baez 
has  enhanced  this  musical  tradition  with 
extraordinary  talent,  her  concert  was 
not  only  a  financial  contribution  to 
UNESCO,  but  an  American  cultural  con- 
tribution as  well. 

The  National  Commission  has  another 
important  role  besides  advising  our  State 
Department  on  UNESCO  matters.  Once 
every  2  years  the  Commission  spon- 
sors a  major  conference  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance the  Commission  held  a  4-day  con- 
ference in  Boston  on  the  theme  of 
"Africa  and  the  United  States:  Images 
and  Realities."  The  conference  not  only 
brought  together  the  vast  majority  of 
African  scholars  in  this  country,  but  it 
also  enabled  hundreds  of  other  persons 
with  an  interest  in  Africa  to  become  bet- 


ter acquainted  with  the  people  and  prob- 
lems of  that  continent. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  the  part  which  UNESCO 
itself  is  playing  in  helping  us  bring 
about  a  friendly  community  of  free  na- 
tions in  this  worla. 

The  basic  objective  of  UNESCO  is  to 
promote  peace  and  understanding 
through  international  cooperation  in  ed- 
ucation, science,  and  culture.  UNESCO 
is  constantly  striving  to  help  peoples 
help  themselves.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion UNESCO  is  assisting  new  nations, 
at  their  request,  in  building  schools,  in 
providing  teachers  and  teaching  equip- 
ment, and  in  establishing  adult  educa- 
tion centers.  In  science.  UNESCO  is 
promoting  research  m  desert  lands  and 
increasing  man's  knowledge  of  the 
world's  oceans.  Out  of  the  desert  insti- 
tutes and  marine  sciences  laboratories 
that  are  being  established  and  strength- 
ened at  the  urging  of  UNESCO  will  come 
knowledge  which  will  create  a  better 
life  for  future  generations.  One  of 
UNESCO's  major  cultural  projects  is  de- 
voted to  increasing  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  peoples  of  the  Orient 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Western  World. 
In  a  world  where  it  now  takes  hours 
rather  than  months  to  travel  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another  it  is  vital  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  have  peoples  of 
various  parts  of  the  world  know  each 
other  better.  UNESCO  is  making  that 
effort. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  a  large 
majority  of  my  contituents,  as  well  as 
millions  of  Americans  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  commending  UNESCO  and  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
for  their  constructive  work  during  the.se 
troubled  days. 


The  Allegheny  Parkway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WE.ST     VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1962 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  10,  hearings  were  held 
on  the  proposed  Allegheny  Parkway  be- 
fore Senator  Alan  Bibles  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  at  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    of    Hoi".    Robert    C      Byrd.     of 
West  Virginia,   Concerning    S.    1798.    Au- 
thorizing Construction  of  the  Allegheny 
Parkway,  Before  the  Public  Lands   Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  May  10.  1962 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  3,  1961.  I  introduced 
S.  1798  for  myself  and  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  and  for  Senator  Butler  and 
Senator    Beall,    of    Maryland,    and    Senator 
Cooper  and  Senator  Morton,  of   Kentucky. 
S.  1798  provides  for  the  establishment  and 


administration  of  an  Allegheny  Parkway  In 
the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Maryland.  Before  proceeding  further  with 
my  statement.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  af- 
fording us  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
the  bin,  and  I  am  partlculary  grateful  that 
you,  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee, 
have  very  graciously  consented  to  hear  the 
Governor  and  three  members  of  his  official 
family  this  morning  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  fulfill  another  engagement  this  afternoon 
at  Blackwater  Falls,  W.  Va.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  other  cosponsors  of  this  bill  who  have 
consented  to  the  Governor  and  his  party's 
appearing  earlier  so  as  to  accommodate 
their  going  on  to  the  Blackwater  Palls 
meeting. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say,  too,  that  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  West 
Virginians  exprefsing  support  of  this  bill.  I 
will  not  present  these  letters  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  would  like,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  present  for  the  committee  files. 
resolutions  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
various  civic  organizations  and  other 
groups  In  West  Virginia  in  support  of  the 
proposal.  I  could  have  had  many  persons 
appear  and  testify  but,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  expressed  the  hope.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
the  hearing  could  be  confined  to  a  single 
day,  I  have  tried  to  limit  the  number  of 
West  Virginia  witnesses  .so  as  to  comply 
with  your  wish,  and  so  as  to  also  avoid 
imposing  upon  the  time  of  other  Senators 
wiio  will  want  to  be  heard  and  who  may 
likewise  have  constituents  appear  from  their 
States 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  Allegheny 
Parkway  would  be  a  unique  asset  for  our 
country  in  several  important  respects: 

1.  It  Would  virtu.tlly  be  a  roadway  to  the 
regencr.ition  of  many  areas  c<f  economic  dis- 
tress and  chronic  unemployment.  Construc- 
tion of  the  parkway  would  make  possible 
vast  new  economic  opportunities  for  the 
people  in  my  State,  and  for  the  people  In 
those  areas  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky which  it  would  traverse  It  should 
provide  corollary  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Teiinc.ssee  living  adjacent  to  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  the  southern 
terminus   of   the  parkway. 

2  The  Allegheny  Parkway  would  comple- 
ment existing  and  developing  highway  sys- 
tems, and  thus  connect  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  points  of  outstanding  historic  and 
scientific  interest.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  make  av.nlable  vast  stretches  of 
scenic  grandeur,  and  areas  of  great  recrea- 
tional potential,  in  a  section  of  the  country 
readily  accessible  to  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion s  population  by  less  than  1  day's  drive. 

3.  The  parkway  would  be  a  Federal  fa- 
cility of  enduring  and  Increasing  value  In 
that  it  would  stimulate  a  growing  tax  base 
from  all  of  the  areas  adjacent  to  It.  More- 
over, It  would  open  up  heretofore  Inaccess- 
ible areas  of  rich  natural  resources,  especial- 
ly in  the  high  mountainous  sections  It  would 
traverse.  S.  1798  permits  access  to  those 
resources  for  economic  exploitation.  I 
might  add  that  this  stipulation  In  the  bill 
would  be  especially  beneficial  to  the  Federal 
Government  because  it  would  afford  greater 
revenues  from  timber  sales  In  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest.  The  parkway  would 
run  through  approximately  130  miles  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  cresting  many 
of    its   highest    ridges. 

4.  The  Allegheny  Parkway  is  envisioned  as 
p.".rt  of  a  scenic  and  recreational  corridor  ex- 
tending from  Maine  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Such  a  parkway  could 
add  tremendous  impetus  to  the  Govern- 
ments program  to  encourage  travel  In  the 
United  States  by  people  of  other  countries, 
and  thus  help  to  stabilize  our  balance  of 
payments  and  reverse  the  outflow  of  our 
gold  reserves. 

Physically,  the  proposed  Allegheny  Park- 
way  would   have   Its  northern   terminus   In 
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the  vicinity  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  That  city 
Is  a  hub  for  roads  running  to  the  west  and 
to  the  north,  as  well  as  to  the  south  and  to 
the  east.  From  Hagerstown,  the  parkway 
woiild  run  through  15  or  more  West  Virginia 
counties,  for  the  most  part  cresting  moun- 
tain ridges  in  Uiose  counties.  It  would  then 
probably  cross  the  southwestern  comer  of 
Virginia,  and  continue  on  to  the  Cumber- 
land Gap  Natlcnal  Historical  Park  near  the 
Kentudcy-Tennessee  border. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  select 
the  route  of  the  parkway  and  would  acquire 
the  necessary  land.  Acquisition  of  land 
would  Include  space  for  recreational  areas  In 
connection  with  the  parkway.  Where  the 
parkway  traverses  national  forests,  S.  1798 
directs  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
US.  Forest  Service  to  cooperate  in  develop- 
ing recreational  sites  and  facilities  accessible 
by  and  from  the  parkway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  the  economic 
Justifications  for  authorizing  construction  of 
the  Allegheny  Parkway  are  concerned,  they 
are  manifold  For  many  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  economic  decline  In  the  Appalachian 
region.  I  will  not  burden  this  committee 
with  a  long  account  of  the  reasons  for  this 
decline.  It  is  Important  to  state,  however, 
that  this  decline  can  be  reversed  by  assisting 
the  people  in  the  Appalachian  highlands  to 
make  their  areas  recreational  centers  for  the 
millions  of  people  wlio  live  In  our  large 
urban  centers  In  the  East. 

We  in  West  Virginia  are  cognizant  of  the 
following  three  facts 

1.  We  must  depend  to  a  growing  degree 
upon  tourism  and  recreation  for  economic 
growth. 

2  Ovir  scenic  and  natural  wonders  are  nu- 
merous and  unique,  but.  unfortunately,  to 
a  large  extent,  they  are  either  Inaccessible 
or  difficult  to  reach. 

3.  We  must  find  ways  to  provide  improved 
and  new  recreational  resources  for  the 
growing  demands  of  the  millions  of  people 
III  the  eastern  United  States 

I  might  say.  parenthetically.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  we  meet  here  today,  persons 
representing  various  segments  of  economic 
activity  m  West  Virginia,  are  concluding  a 
2-day  'travel  clinic"  for  this  very  purpose  at 
Blackwater  Ixxige,  near  Duvis.  W.  Va.  The 
"travel  clinic"  endorses  S.  1798  because  of 
the  many  promises  it  holds  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  because  it  would  make  accessible 
a  line  of  panoramic  views  unparalleled  any- 
where east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Tlie 
highest  mountain  ranges  U)  be  found  In  the 
E:ist  are  in  West  Virgmui 

Recreation  hrts  become  one  of  the  major 
Industries  in  the  United  States,  and  an  In- 
dispensable part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Today,  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  able  to  spend  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  their  life  span  in  leisure  activities, 
.iccording  to  tlie  U.S.  Travel  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Attendance 
records  at  national  park  and  national  for- 
est recreation  areas  during  the  last  decade 
are  Illustrative  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  interest  In  these  forms  of  recreation  In 
the  United  States.  During  the  last  10  years. 
the  number  of  visitors  to  National  Park 
Service  areas  Increased  by  113  percent,  while 
usage  of  national  forest  areas  rose  238  per- 
cent. 

This  Increased  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities  has  also  been  experienced 
by  the  recreational  areas  managed  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  US.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  State  park 
systems.  There  is  every  Indication  that 
these  growth  trends  will  double  by  1972.  and 
more  than  double  again  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  Tlie  Allegheny  Parkway  can  make 
a  valuable  contribution  toward  meeting  the 
Nation's  recreational   needs. 

Ttie  habits  of  tourists  have  been  studied 
by   the  U.S.  Department   of  Commerce  and 


by  private  organizations.  It  has  been  found 
that  80  percent  of  tourists  go  by  auto.  While 
traveling,  69  percent  stay  in  motels,  29  per- 
cent stay  in  hotels  and  resorts,  and  27  per- 
cent stay  with  friends  and  relatives.  It  has 
also  been  found  out  that  the  average  an- 
nual expenditures  per  family  for  vacation 
travel  is  $400. 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  compara- 
ble Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  the  Allegheny  Park- 
way, which  would  be  closer  to  the  East  North 
Central  States,  should  attract  a  million  an- 
nual visitors  within  a  few  years  after  its  con- 
struction is  far  enough  advanced  to  make  a 
major  segment  of  It  available.  It  should  be 
added  that  last  year  some  6  million  travelers 
enjoyed  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  spent 
an  estimated  $60  million  In  1961  along  the 
parkway  and  In  adjacent  communities  for 
food,  lodging,  gas  and  oil,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items.  This  figure  Is  expected  to 
reach  $70  million  by  1966  when  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  Is  fully  completed.  Thus,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  how  the  Allegheny  Park- 
way, supplementing  existing  highways  and 
the  interstate  highway  network,  would  bring 
equally  important  economic  benefits  to  all 
of  the  areas  in  all  of  the  States  which  it 
would  traverse. 

Some  idea  of  the  potential  Income  that 
mitiht  accrue  to  the  States  and  their  com- 
munities through  which  the  Allegheny 
Parkway  would  pass,  may  be  gained  by  con- 
sidering a  few  of  the  findings  of  the  Out- 
door Resources  Review  Commission  con- 
tained in  its  rei^ort  of  January  1962: 

1.  Tourist  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
(25  billion   annually. 

2  Fishermen  spend  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually on  their  sjwrt;  hunters  spend  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  annually. 
Thus,  annual  expenditures  for  hunting  and 
fishing  are  approximately  $6  billion. 

3.  It  Is  estimated  that  visitors  to  Federal 
and  State  parks,  forests,  and  reservoirs, 
spend  over  $11  billion  annually. 

4.  An  estimated  $21  billion  was  spent  at 
the  retail  level  during  1958  for  boats,  en- 
glne.«.  fuel,  storage,  repair  and  servicing. 
Insurance,  and  other  Items  connected  with 
boating.  Later  figures  are  not  available  as 
yet,  but  it  is  believed  that  1961  figures  would 
show  a  doubling  of  the  1958  figures 

5.  The  Commission  believes  that  outdoor 
recreation  activity,  already  a  major  part  of 
American   life,  will  triple  by  the  year  2000. 

The  effects  of  outdoor  recreational  facil- 
ities on  an  underdeveloped  area  are  amply 
Illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  com- 
pletion of  several  large  reservoirs  In  Arkan- 
sas. Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  Missouri.  In  the 
period  1950-60,  17  counties  havinp:  major 
reservoir  shorelines,  lost  population  at  a  far 
lesser  rate  than  other  nearby  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion  Resources  Review  Commission. 

Prom  1949  to  1959.  annual  per  capita  In- 
come In  the  reservoir  areas  of  Arkansas 
Increased  57  percent — from  $669  to  $1,053. 
compared  with  an  Increase  of  only  23  per- 
cent In  the  State's  other  counties.  Bank 
deposits  Increased  approximately  58  percent 
from  1949  to  1958  In  the  counties  In  Arkansas 
where  recreational  facilities  were  available; 
In  the  State's  other  counties,  the  Increase  In 
that  period  was  only  40  percent. 

Tax  collections  showed  a  similar  Increase. 
In  10  counties  of  Oklahoma,  tax  collections 
were  up  64  percent  where  recreational 
facilities  were  located,  and  up  only  3  percent 
where  there  were  none. 

There  have  also  been  vast  increases  in 
capital  Investments  In  the  reservoir  areas  of 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Missouri. 
Overnight  accommodations  increased  from 
$1.4  million  m  1945  to  $20.8  million  in  1959. 
Construction  of  private  homes  and  cabins 
grew  from  $86,000  In  1945  to  $20.8  million  in 
1956,  and  are  now  estimated  at  about  $32 
million  annually  In  those  reservoir  areas. 


It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  National 
Park  Service  that  when  a  new  park  or  sim- 
ilar area  Is  established,  tremendous  local 
economic  activity  follows.  In  the  regions 
adjacent  to  the  new  recreational  facility, 
commercial  enterprises  expand,  new  ones  are 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  park  visitors, 
local  tax  revenues  swell,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral increase  In  employment  opportunities. 

An  example  of  this  Is  to  be  found  at  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore.  Examination  of 
tax  records  for  the  county  wherein  this  Fed- 
eral facility  is  located  shows  that  assessed 
valuation  within  the  county  more  than  dou- 
bled within  the  same  6-year  period  that  the 
tourist  trade  to  that  recreational  area 
doubled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Allegheny  Parkway  Is 
needed  by  the  people  In  the  Appalachian 
highlands.  It  Is  also  needed  by  the  mlUlions 
of  Americans  who  are  seeking  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  Its  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  repaid  many  times 
over  by  increased  tax  revenues  from  areas 
that  currently  yield  low  tax  returns  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  In  short,  construction  of 
the  Allegheny  Parkway  would  be  a  good  and 
sound  business  proposition  no  matter  how 
one  looks  at  It.  I  urge  this  oommlttee  to  rec- 
ommend that  its  (Xinstruction  be  authorized. 


A  Healthy  Econonny  Can  Tkrrve  Only  in 
a  Climate  of  Confidence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17. 1962 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Members  of  this  august  body  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  listen  to  businessmen 
express  their  views  on  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  us  must  realize  that 
this  important  segment  of  our  economy 
is  deeply  apprehensive  of  this  adminis- 
tration. From  my  own  district  in  Illinois 
small  and  big  business  proprietors  alike 
express  deep  discontent  over  the  "anti- 
business  attitude"  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. This  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  business  world  should  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  every  American  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

America  was  built  by  private  capital, 
ingenuity  and  the  persistent  drive,  all  of 
which  created  an  economic  and  indus- 
trial nation  of  great  strength  and  sta- 
bility. It  provided  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding those  which  had  thousands  of 
years  of  civilization  behind  tliem  when 
our  forefathers  arrived  on  this  continent. 

Business  and  industry,  like  tlie  labor 
movement,  has  not  been  without  it5  mal- 
practices of  one  nature  or  another  over 
the  years.  Because  government  at  both 
a  State  and  Federal  level  recognized  the 
need  for  reforms,  it  has  acted  to  meet 
the  collective  problems  which  developed 
with  the  growth  of  a  great  nation.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through  legisla- 
tion reflecting  the  wisdom  and  judgment 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  preservation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  dictates  this  pursuit 
in  meeting  our  national  needs.    And  as 
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long  as  the  American  people  have  a 
voice  in  these  matters  through  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government,  we  have 
a  system  able  to  maintain  the  balance 
within  our  great  economic  structure 
w^ch  is  essential  to  growth  and 
progress. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  recognize  that 
if  business  progresses  and  profits,  so  do 
its  counterparts.  But  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  businessmen  in  a  great  nation  of 
free  enterpri'^e  are  widely  plagued  with 
a  host  of  fears  and  find  themselves  in 
a  climate  of  constant  pessimism. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  expanding  our  national  product. 
But  unless  a  reasonable  feeling  of  con- 
fidence prevails  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial world,  we  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Certainly  there  is  no 
b3tter  proof  of  this  fact  than  is  reflected 
in  the  activity  of  the  stock  market  in 
recent  months. 

We  must  have  more  jobs  to  meet  the 
exploding  population  of  this  country. 
But  permanent  jobs  which  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  its 
economy  are  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise, not  by  government.  Lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity stunts  adequate  expansion  of 
business  and  industry,  thus  curtailing 
employment  opportunities. 

It  has  been  politically  expedient  and 
almost  saddening  to  find  that  many 
Americans,  goaded  into  looking  upon  our 
great  industrial  society  as  a  series  of 
components,  each  combating  the  other 
for  personal  economic  gain.  This  is  par- 
ticularly strange  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  industrial  expansion  and  in- 
vestment during  the  past  half  century 
has  consistently  resulted  in  improved 
wages  and  job  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  When  business  begins  to 
slip  and  profits  go  down,  our  national 
income  follows  suit. 

We  have  seen  tax  dollars,  a  substantial 
portion  of  which  were  contributed  by 
American  business,  used  to  provide  other 
industrial  countries  with  the  latest 
equipment  and  modern  technological  fa- 
cilities, creating  competition  which  has 
cost  us  markets  abroad  and.  of  course, 
American  jobs  at  home. 

As  for  the  effect  Government  policies 
have  had  upon  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
actions of  fiscal  experts  abroad.  Typi- 
fying this  reaction  is  the  direct  criticism 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Statist, 
authoritative  British  journal  of  industry 
and  finance: 

The  fact  that  for  6  years  the  share  of 
profits  In  the  distribution  of  the  growing 
national  Income  of  the  United  States  has 
been  falling,  suggests  that  this  is  a  well- 
defined    and    established    trend. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  highly  paradox- 
ical that  thi.s  retreat  on  the  part  of  profits 
going  to  enterprise  should  occur  in  what, 
by  general  consent,  must  be  regarded  as  tht 
headquarters  of  private  capitalism. 

The  paradox  lies  In  the  widely  accepted, 
but  false,  view  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vides the  setting  for  the  world's  most  un- 
inhibited free-for-all  capitalism. 

In  many  respects  the  American  is  one  of 
the  most  regulated  economies  of  the  free 
world.  In  few  other  capitalist  countries  are 
the  banking  and  Insurance  companies  and 
the  capital  market  so  hemmed  In  and  often 


restricted  by  regulations  as  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities vie  with  one  another  for  discipli- 
nary power. 

President  Kennedy  is  acting  in  accordance 
with  this  tradition  of  administrative  and 
executive  interference. 

In  his  endeavor  to  control  prices,  he  is 
applying  his  own  version  of  a  pause  policy; 
but  in  contrast  with  that  operated  In  Brit- 
ain, the  President  is  applying  the  pause  to 
prices  and,  since  it  has  not  been  applied  to 
wages  and  other  elements  of  cost,  it  may 
cause  profits  not  merely  to  pause  but  to  re- 
treat smartly. 

This  kind  of  socialist  capitalism  will  work 
well  enough  if  basic  economic  policies  are 
sound.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempted 
control  of  prices  is  divorced  from  a  cor- 
responding control  of  demand  and  of  the 
currency  supply  through  which  demand  be- 
comes effective  purchasing  power.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  merely  have  Indulged  in 
the  time-honored  but  futile  pastime  of  plug- 
ging the  thermometer  in  order  to  cure  the 
fever. 


Punitive  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOt'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17. 1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  time  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  to  the  House  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962,  H  R.  10650,  I  joined 
with  my  Republican  colleagues  in  filing 
separate  views  which  in  part  p:-otcstcd 
the  bad  judgment  and  poor  policy  in- 
herent in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  adversely  affecting  the  operations 
overseas  by  American  free  enterprise. 
Because  I  felt  so  strongly  about  the  in- 
herent risks  and  dangers  of  "punitive 
taxation"  against  American  indu.stry  en- 
gaged in  world  commerce,  I  filed  addi- 
tional views  devoted  almost  exclu.sively 
to  the  foreign  income  features  of  H.R. 
10650. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  individual  views: 

These  Treasury-espoused  tax  changes 
affecting  foreign  income  threaten  the  ability 
of  American  private  enterpri.se  to  compete 
and  share  in  world  trade.  These  changes 
would  tax  American  Industry  and  commerce 
on  veritably  phantom  income— income  that 
has  never  been  received — under  arbitrary 
and  unprecedented  tax  concepts  forcing  a 
retrenchment  in  the  role  of  American  busi- 
ness In  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  re- 
sulting impairment  of  our  contribution  to 
free  world  strength  and  progre.ss  would  be 
a  major  benefit  to  the  Communist  bloc  To 
the  extent  that  there  is  a  tax-induced  de- 
crease in  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of 
our  Nation's  economy  in  the  development  of 
the  emerging  countries,  there  will  be  in- 
creased dependence  on  le.-s  effective  govern- 
ment-to-government aid  at  a  vastly  greater 
cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

In  these  views  I  also  pointed  out  i:iow 
American  enterprise  operatin.s,-  abroad 
was  already  subject  to  more  confiscatory 
taxation  than  is  applicable  to  the  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  in  the  world 
who  compete  against  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican industry. 

I  asserted  that  administration  officials 
were  more  responsive  to  the  urgings  of 


Common  Market  country  finance  min- 
isters that  higher  taxation  be  placed  on 
American  industry  than  to  the  protests 
of  American  producers  against  these 
Treasury-espoused  steps  to  place  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  at  a  further  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  In  my  conclu- 
sion I  stated  as  follows : 

The  Treasury  proposals  to  change  the  tax 
rules  for  doing  business  abroad  will  unrea- 
sonably penalize  those  business  entities  on 
which  America  relies  to  i>erfonn  vital  and 
enduring  foreign  policy  objectives.  Such  an 
approach  would  make  UjS.  business  activity 
abroad  less  welcome  and  would  encourage 
foreign  nations  to  Impose  discriminatory 
taxes  on  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
corporations.  These  consequences  are  con- 
trary to  our  international  commitments  and 
to  our  national  Interest.  The  Treasury  ap- 
proach overlooks  the  fact  that  Investment  by 
U.S.  business  abroad  has  stimulated  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  aiid  services  from  the  United 
States  and  has  enabled  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
America's  preeminence  in  International 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  April  11.  1962,  there  was 
Included  an  excellent  editorial  captioned 
"Punitive  Taxation?"  which  perceptively 
comments  in  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  tax  proposals.  This 
editorial  points  out  that  the  present 
policy  is  a  complete  reversal  of  previous 
Government  policy  which  for  the  past 
several  decades  had  urged  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  expand  and  invest  in 
world  commerce. 

The  editorial  properly  points  out  that 
this  kind  of  investment  had  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  an  effective  free  world 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  competition  be- 
tween capitalism  and  communism.  The 
editorial  refers  to  a  point  made  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
reqard  to  the.se  Treasury  foreign  income 
proposals,  to  the  effect  that  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  permit  no 
distinction  between  improper  tax 
evasion— which  can  be  effectively  coped 
with  under  existing  law— and  the  totally 
justified  legitimate  business  undertak- 
inojs  in  oversea  ventures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  will  include  the  Washington  Star  edito- 
rial to  which  I  have  referred.  I  would 
commend  the  editorial  staff  of  this  dis- 
tincruished  new.spaper  for  taking  the  lead 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  dangers  that  are  in- 
escapable under  the  unwise  and  impru- 
dent tax  policy  presently  being  urged  on 
the  Congress  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Punitive  Taxation? 

The  technique  of  making  American  busi- 
ness a  whipping  boy  during  consideration  of 
omnibus  tax  legislation  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  being  practiced  again  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration's  so-called  tax 
reform  bill,  already  passed  by  the  House  and 
now  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

In  its  most  flagrant  form,  this  technique  Is 
being  employed  by  supporters  of  the  provi- 
sion to  tax  the  earnings  of  American  capital 
investment  abroad  before  such  earnings  are 
returned  to  the  United  States.  By  the  loose 
u.se  of  the  term  "tax  havens"  It  is  being  im- 
plied that  the  only  important  motive  for  this 
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investment  is  to  escape  taxation.  It  Is  rep- 
resented as  a  massive  and  unbalanced  out- 
flow of  dollars  that  is  responsible  in  serious 
measure  for  our  deficit  In  International  pay- 
ments, for  a  flood  of  Imported  goods  and  for 
the  export  of  Jobs.  It  is.  in  other  words, 
pictured  as  a  sort  of  unpatriotic  employment 
of   American   capital. 

There  is  an  irony  about  this  punitive  at- 
t.tude  toward  oversei  investment  wlilch  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  many  years,  and  until 
now.  American  business  has  been  urged  and 
encouraged  to  place  constructive  capital 
abroad.  Indeed,  this  type  of  investment 
heretofore  h<is  been  considered  one  of  the 
effective  weapons  In  the  cold  war  competi- 
tion between  capitalism  and  communism — 
and  in  fact  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
economic  revival  of  Western  Europe,  still  our 
strongest  and  most  reliable  partner  in  this 
continuing  strife. 

There  is  hope,  fortunately,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  another  and  more  discerning 
look  at  this  matter.  Senator  Morton,  Ken- 
tucky Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Cc^mniittee.  has  opened  the  way  to  a 
sounder  Judgment  in  a  good  speech  on  the 
subject  One  of  the  first  and'  best  points 
made  by  Mr  Morton  is  that  the  administra- 
tion proposal  permits  no  distinction  between 
improper  tax  evasions  and  Justified  business 
investment  abroad.  Certainly  such  a  dis- 
tinction is  all-important.  And  to  the  charge 
that  this  is  a  one-way  flow  of  funds,  tjie 
Senator  points  out  that  repatriated  earnings 
from  1950  through  1960  amounted  to  $2Q.5 
billion  as  compared  with  direct  oversea  in- 
vestment in  the  same  period  of  $12  billion. 
Present  law  provides,  of  course,  that  such 
earnings  are  taxable  when  returned  to  this 
country.  On  the  goods  and  employment 
complaints,  Mr.  Morton  also  reminded  tlie 
Senate  that  foreign  subsidiaries  provided  the 
channel  for  $2  7  billion  in  exports  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods  in  1960  alone — six  times  the 
value  of  products  sent  back  to  this  country 
by  these  subsidiaries. 

Other  informed  and  forceful  voices  ^e 
being  raised  on  behalf  of  a  second  look  at 
this  matter,  and  the  Senate  doubtless  will 
listen   carefully    to  what    they   are   saying. 


The  People  Are  Learning  About  Che 
Worldism  Throagh  the  Hometown 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

I         HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17, 1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  many  times  do  we  in  this  House 
hear  it  said  that  the  people  are  unin- 
formed on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day  and 
do  not  really  care  to  inform  themselves? 
To  listen  to  some  of  our  mass  circula- 
tion media,  Americans  at  the  grassroots 
care  little  about  what  is  going  on  and  are 
more  concerned  with  what  is  on  TV  than 
with  what's  happening  m  Berlin  or  Laos. 

For  some  months  I  have  been  con- 
vinced this  is  simply  not  true.  It  is  a 
smokescreen  printed  by  the  eastern 
press  which  considers  itself  the  final  au- 
thority on  what  the  people  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  to  say 
that  there  is  a  revolution  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Appalachian  Moimtains.  The 
people  are  leai'ning  about  the  perils  of 


one  worldism  and  the  medium  of  com- 
mimication  is  the  hometown  newspaper. 
Editors  of  newspapers  m  and  around  my 
district  are  becoming  increasmgly 
alarmed  about  the  direction  our  Govern- 
ment is  taking. 

This  is  a  faii'ly  encompassing  state- 
ment and  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  reason  to  expect  documentation  to 
support  it.  Some  will  remember  that 
last  year  I  was  able  to  glean  from  one 
day's  Congressional  Record  an  imposing 
list  of  arguments  proving  that  Ameri- 
can liberties  are  being  lost  one  by  one. 

I  intend  to  do  the  same  cort  of  thing 
today  to  reflect  the  concern  and  the  op- 
position to  our  present  policies.  The 
documentation  this  time  is  the  home- 
town newspapers  in  my  district.  Some 
ai-e  Republican  m  editorial  policy,  some 
are  Democratic  and  others  are  inde- 
pendent. I  shall  not  mention  which  is 
which  and  I  do  not  tl  ink  you  will  be 
able  to  tell,  but.  for  the  record,  let  me 
state  that  three  of  the  newspapers  are 
Republican,  two  are  Democratic,  and 
three  are  independent  in  editorial  pol- 
icy. 

Let  us  first  take  our  foreign  policy. 
The  No.  1  topic  of  the  day  is  Laos,  and 
the  Madison  Courier  of  May  10,  1962, 
asked  this  question  editorially:  "Is  the 
military  situation  in  Laos  as  hopeless  as 
we've  been  led  to  believe?  " 

It  goes  on  to  ask  if  it  is  true  that 
royal  Lao  people  are  so  unconcerned 
about  the  dangers  of  communism  that 
they  have  frustrated  our  attempts  to 
counter  a  Red  takeover. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  reports 
facts  as  printed  in  another  publication 
which  show  that  most  royal  Lao  people 
are  willing  to  fight  communism  and 
have  been  trying  to  do  so,  but  are  frus- 
trated by  our  no-win  policy  there. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  reaches  an 
entirely  different  conclusion  than  our 
State  Department  and  concludes  his 
editorial  with  the  question,  as  asked  by 
a  Lao:  "But  why,  why  do  you  not  wish  to 
win?" 

Is  this  unconcern?  Is  this  apathy? 
Hardly.  It  is  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  no-win  policy  whose 
existence  is  denied  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment even  as  it  is  pursued  daily. 

On  that  same  day.  May  10.  1962,  the 
Seymour  Tribune  asked  intelligent 
questions  about  our  foreign  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  to  Marshall  Tito.  It  men- 
tioned appearance  in  a  recent  May  Day 
parade  of  Russian  military  equipment 
along  with  U.S.  equipment  and  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  development  indi- 
cates "a  new  success  m  playing  the 
major  power  blocs  against  each  other 
and  getting  what  he  (Tito)  wants  from 
both." 

The  Tribune  concluded  its  editorial 
by  stating: 

There  still  may  bg  reasons  for  continuing 
aid  to  Tito,  but  they  are  not  apparent.  If 
the  only  reason  is  to  keep  Tito  from  cozying 
up  to  Khrushchev,  the  20  Russian  tanks 
rolling  through  Belgrade  streets  are  evi- 
dence the  United  States  has  failed. 

The  same  newspaper,  the  Seymour 
Tribune,  questioned  our  Berlin  policy  on 
the  same  day  commenting  that  Gen.  Lu- 
cius D.  Clay  had  resigned  as  the  Presi- 


dent's personal  representative  in  Berlin 
and  asking  the  question: 

Was  General  Clay  determined  not  to  con- 
tinue having  his  views  on  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion compromised? 

General  Clay — 

The  Tribune  said — 
reportedly  wanted  to  stand  up  to  every  de- 
mand made  by  the  Soviets  and  to  deny  to 
them  those  he  felt  were  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  He 
was  constantly  overruled  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  frequently  was  forced  to  water 
down  his  proposals  for  a  more  forceful 
American  position. 

The  Tribune  continued : 

The  notorious  nibbling  technique  of  the 
Soviets  was  balked  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It  could  be  thwarted  now. 
too 

Statmg  the  fact  that  General  Clay  got 
the  President's  support  when  he  appealed 
directly  to  that  office,  the  Tribune  con- 
tinued : 

The  intimation  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment isn't  carrying  out  the  President's  policy 
or  wishes.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  no  indica- 
tion that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  State 
Department.  It  might  be  well  for  him  to 
ascertain  how  the  American  people  feel  about 
the  situation. 

Apathy?  Unconcern?  Hardly.  What 
is  shown  here  is  mtelligent  concern  in 
three  phases  of  foreign  policy.  The 
questions  and  attacks  are  pertinent  and 
timely.  They  mdicate  a  deep-rooted  m- 
terest  and  a  deep-rooted  desire  for  a 
truly  nationalistic  foreign  poUcy — which, 
unfortunately  for  us.  we  simply  do  not 
have. 

The  economic  jxilicies  of  this  admm- 
istration  are  another  important  part  of 
our  national  posture,  and  ninth  district 
newspapers  are  current  on  those  topics, 
too. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  tariff 
issue.  Goodness  knows,  we  are  hearing 
enough  propaganda  from  both  sides  on 
the  issue.  But  what  do  the  people  back 
home  think?  What  questions  are  they 
asking  ? 

You  will  pardon  me  for  being  a  bit 
prideful  about  my  next  quotation.  It  is 
from  my  hometown  daily  newspaper,  the 
Bedford  Times-Mail,  which  is  a  leader  in 
its  field.  Writing  on  the  tariff  question, 
the  Times-Mail  said: 

Often  public  opinion  is  so  concerned  with 
the  main  object  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
Important  details  of  the  bill  get  little  atten- 
tion. This  is  so  with  the  administrations 
Trade  Expansion  Act  now  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  America  will 
benefit  from  increased  foreign  trade,  pro- 
vided that  the  increase  isn't  predominantly 
in  imports.  Even  so.  there  are  sure  to  be 
some  severe  hardships  to  employees  and 
companies  in  specific  industries. 

The  Times-Mail  continues: 

The  bill's  advocates  say  that  it  will  help 
the  balance  of  payments.  But  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  assures  we  will  increase  our  sales  more 
than  we  increase  our  purchases.  And  unless 
we  do  this,  the  balance  of  payments  will  get 
worse,  not  better 

If  we  are  to  Increase  exports  we  will  have 
to  bring  our  costa  in  line  and  modernize 
our  plants.  Nothing  In  the  bill  assures  that 
this  will  happen,  and  nothing  in  the  admin- 
istration's legislative  program  leads  In  this 
direction. 
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Control  of  production  costs,  Income  tax 
rate  reform  to  allow  larger  Investment,  re- 
form of  depreciation  allowances,  control  of 
inflation,  and  improved  business  climate  In 
the  United  States  will  increase  our  exports, 
whether  this  bill  passes  or  not.  Without 
these  steps,  we  will  be  In  relatively  the  same 
position,  despite   tariff  change. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  provide  compen- 
sation of  various  kinds  for  individuals  who 
lose  their  Jobs  and  companies  that  get  into 
flnancial  trouble  because  of  increased  foreign 
competi^on.  ,  Many  Congressmen  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  that  determining  Just 
which  Jobs  are  lost  and  which  contracts  are 
lost  due  to  imports,  and  which  are  lost  due 
to  rising  labor  costs,  bad  management,  or  do- 
mestic competition  would  be  an  Impossible 
task.  The  bill  contains  a  built-in  invitation 
to  attempts  to  defraud  the  Government. 

This  is  hardly  the  editorial  of  an  un- 
informed writer,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
questions  asked  are  penetrating  and 
basic.  They  stiL  have  not  been  answered 
by  any  of  the  braintrust  of  economists 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  until  they 
are  they  must  stand. 

Now,  how  about  domestic  economics 
and  domestic  administration  policies? 
The  Salem  Leader  said  on  May  9,  1962: 

There's  no  question  that  administration 
pressure  and  a  sluggish  market  combined 
to  prevent  a  price  increase  in  steel. 

But  the  Leader  does  not  feel  the  dan- 
ger of  price  rises  is  past.    It  pointed  out: 

In  New  York,  plumbers  and  bricklayers 
have  served  notice  on  their  employers  that 
they  wiU  demand  a  5-  or  6-hour  day  and  pay 
increases  averaging  about  $1.30  an  hour.  In 
Chicago,  July  1  will  bring  an  Increase  of  half 
a  cent  a  quart  for  milk,  because  of  a  new 
labor  contract  giving  milk-wagon  drivers  pay 
Increases  amounting  to  about  13 "i  cents  an 
hour. 

The  Leader  also  mentions  the  snicker- 
ing still  going  on  about  the  rent  increas- 
es at  the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago, 
where  "higher  labor  and  tax  costs"  forced 
the  Kennedy  family  to  raise  prices  just 
at  the  same  time  the  President  was  using 
the  big  stick  on  steel. 

All  across  the  Nation — 

The  Leader  says — 

new  contracts  forecast  that  such  wage  In- 
creases, and  resulting  price  increases,  wUl 
be  common. 

Inflation  is  created  by  Government  policies, 
such  as  printing  paper  money  and  Increas- 
ing credit  by  borrowing  from  banks.  Lately 
m  the  United  SUtes  we  have  had  wage  In- 
flation caused  by  wages  Increasing  faster  than 
our  production  Increases.  Ooverrmient  has 
sanctioned  this  (by  giving)  the  unions  the 
power  to  insist  on  such  increases  and  It  has 
Increased  the  money  supply  so  they  could 
be  paid. 

The  Leader  concludes : 

If  the  administration  is  truly  interested  In 
rising  prices,  and  not  merely  in  making 
political  hay.  It  will  give  some  attention  to 
these  causes. 

Another  newspaper  in  my  district 
mentions  the  different  faces  worn  by  the 
President  when  he  talks  to  different 
groups.  The  Columbus  Evening  Repub- 
lican, on  its  editorial  page  on  May  10, 
scolded  the  President  for  his  diflferent 
attitudes  toward  labor  and  business. 

President  Kennedy's  plea  for  organized 
labor  to  share  equal  responsibility  with  man- 
agement In  avoiding  Inflationary  wage-price 
increases  la  laudable.     But  not  so  laudable 


was  another  plea,  made  at  the  same  United 
Auto  Workers  convention  (asking  for  union 
help  In  electing  Democrats  to  Congress  this 
fall— 

The  Evening  Republican  said. 

It  would  seem  better  had  Mr.  Kennedy 
appeared  before  the  UAW  strictly  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  not  as  a  leader 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  Earlier,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy made  the  same  antl-lnflatlon  plea  to 
American  businessmen.  In  this  address, 
there  was  no  nipntlon  of  the  election  of 
Democratic  candidates.  Tliere  appears  to  be 
a  strange  difference— an  implied  difference 
that  isn't  laudable — 

The  E\'ening  Republican  concludes. 

Tlic  manner  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  cover  up  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  scandals  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  discussed  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post-Times  Star,  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper Vv'ith  circulation  in  my  district. 

Secretary  cf  Agriculture  Freeman  says  the 
Government  "hasn"t  lost  a  dime"  on  the 
operations  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  the  Texas  boy 
wonder  storage  bin  oprrator  and  cotton 
planter — 

The  Post-Times  Star  wrote  on  May 
10.    It  continued: 

That  remains  to  be  reen,  but  the  rem.ark 
bogs  the  question.  Not  only  the  personal 
ethics  of  some  b\ircaurrats  Is  involved.  There 
Is  a  need  to  bring  this  fat  boondoggle  with 
surplus  crops  Into  line. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Secret;\ry  Freeman,  as 
a  man  saddled  with  chief  responsibility  f^r 
getting  agrlcvUture  out  of  lis  lavishly  cfjslly 
mess,  should  be  among  the  first  to  favor  an 
investigation — 

The  Post-Times  Star  concludes. 

We  all  know  how  much  encourage- 
ment that  one  of  the  many  unemployed 
Governors  in  New  Frontier  officers  has 
given  this  investigation.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  might  digress  for  a  moment  and 
predict  that  when  Secretary  Ribicoff,  of 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment resigns,  the  post  will  not  be 
filled  until  after  the  November  elections 
when  It  is  known  which  e.x-Govcrnors 
need  a  job. 

The  loss  of  our  liberties  was  dealt  with 
in  Uie  Salem  Leader  of  May  10,  1962. 
After  making  the  statement  that  "we 
like  to  think  that  our  Constitution  guar- 
antees us  freedom  of  speech."  the  Salem 
newspaper  says  "America  has  a  vicious 
form  of  Government  censorship  planned 
Uirough  tft.xation, "  and  points  out  that 
lobbying  expenses  are  not  tax  deductible. 

The  Leader  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
"various  Government  agencies  carry  on 
the  world's  greatest  lobbying  activities 
ever  witnessed,"  and  says: 

They  flood  the  mall  with  voluminous  docu- 
ments. Government  agencies  carry  on  a  con- 
stant barrage  of  propaganda  intended  solely 
to  beat  down  the  opposition  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  constant  flow  of  leaflets,  booklets, 
letters,  etc.,  e.xtolllng  the  virtues  of  urban 
renewal,  rehabilitation,  agricultural  controls. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
activities.  Some  may  be  good  but  the  fact 
remains  this  is  lobbying,  pure  and  simple. 

The  Leader  says.     It  concludes: 
If  the  Government  has  the  right  to  carry 
on  such  widespread  lobbying  activities  at  our 
expense,  then  most  certainly  the  individual 
and  business  should  have  the  same  right. 

It  remains,  however,  for  one  of  the 
smallest  newspapers  in  the  ninth  district 
to  supply  the  fitting  conclusion.     This 


newspaper,  the  Hope  Star-Journal,  is 
also  concerned  about  the  loss  of  States 
rights  as  expressed  in  its  editorial  of  May 
10  in  which  it  said.  In  part: 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  lot  of  Ideas  that 
sound  out  of  keeping  with  the  trends  of 
modern  times.  For  Instance  Jefferson  wrote: 
"It  is  not  by  the  consolidation  or  concentra- 
tion of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution, 
that  good  government  Is  effected.  The  way 
to  have  good  and  safe  government  is  not  to 
trust  it  all  to  one,  but  to  divide  it  among 
the  many,  distributing  to  everyone  the  func- 
tions he  is  competent  to  do  " 

Observing  that  present-day  trends  are 
not  in  harmony  with  Jefferson's  prin- 
ciples, the  Star-Journal  asks — 

How  have  we  changed?  Have  we  become 
a  nation  of  incompetents,  requiring  the 
puardianphlp  of  professional  bureaucracy? 
H.'  ve  we,  by  our  failure  to  take  an  interest  In 
go.ernment,  permitted  career  bureaucrats  to 
take  away  our  duties,  surrendering  our  right 
to  dfclde  for  ourselves  In  exchange  for  the 
false  security  that  bigness  can  offer? 

The  editor  of  the  Star-Journal  then 
makes  this  conclusion : 

If  government  ha.-)  been  lifted  from  the 
hands  of  the  people,  It  has  not  been  at  gun- 
point Rr.thcr  it  has  been  a  gentle  process, 
performed  while,  we  the  people,  slept.  Surely 
we  c.innot  live  In  the  past.  And  JefTerson 
wouldn't  advise  that  He  was  speaking  his- 
torically and  the  message  Is  still  pertinent: 
"What  has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  In  every  government  which  has  ever 
existed  under  the  sun^  The  generalizing  and 
concentrating  nil  cares  and  powers  In  one 
body."  Jefferson  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 
When  we  fall  to  vote,  when  we  leave  to  our 
neighbor,  our  representative,  our  county,  our 
.stale  and  Federal  lenders  to  decide,  unln- 
Rlructed.  what  Is  best  for  us,  we  have  lost  our 
right  to  complain  with  honesty. 

The  editorial  writer  finished  by  asking 
what  happened  to  Jefferson  and  stating 
he  was  beaten  by  people  who  wouldn't 
\oto.  I  might  add  this  postscript  about 
JefTerson  by  repeating  what  was  said 
about  him  by  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  President's  key  advisers.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Schleslnger  in  this  or 
many  other  things,  but  this  Is  what  he 
said  about  one  of  our  greatest  patriots 
and  greatest  Americans: 

Jefferson  Is  today  remote  and  Irrelevant— 
a  rigurc  not  of  present  concern  but  of  his- 
torical curiosity  He  believed  that  govern- 
ment governed  best  that  governed  least. 
Had  the  United  States  re.-^ponded  to  this 
Ideology,  we  would  today  be  a  feeble  and 
Impotent  nation. 

I  endorse  many  of  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  even  as  does  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Hope-Star  Journal.  It  is  too 
bad  tliat  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
Uirown  his  ideas  on  the  junk  heap. 

It  is  also  too  bad  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration cannot  recognize  that  many 
of  its  policies,  plans,  and  programs  are 
not  popular  outside  of  the  one-world 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
too  bad  the  New  Frontier  cannot  see  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  and 
realize  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  seriously  question  its  foreign  pol- 
icy as  well  as  its  domestic  policy. 

If  the  New  Frontier  leaders  would  read 
some  newspapers  other  than  the  New 
York  Post,  Washington  Post.  New  York 
Times  and  the  hke.  if  the  brain  trust 
would  start  reading  the  hometown  papers 
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as  do  many  of  this  body,  it  would  aban- 
don its  rush  toward  one-worldism  and 
the  welfare  state  and  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples   that    made    this    Nation    great. 


These  principles  are  a  private  enterprise 
economy,  a  frugal  approach  to  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  a  truly  nationalistic 
foreign  policy  in  every  respect. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  lessons  I 
have  learned  by  doing  my  homework  and 
reading  my  newspapers.  Many  others 
could  profit  in  the  same  way. 


SENATE 

MoNDw.  M\v  21.  1002 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Sullivan,  of  the  Church  of 
St,  Mary  of  the  Nativity.  Scituate,  Mass., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Fatht  r,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

We  pray  Thee.  O  God  of  might,  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  throuch  whom  author- 
ity is  administ<?red  rightly,  laws  are  en- 
acted, and  judgment  decreed,  assist  with 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the.'^e 
United  States,  that  their  administra- 
tion may  be  conducted  in  ritihteousness, 
and  be  eminently  useful  to  Thy  people, 
over  whom  they  preside,  by  encouraging 
due  respect  for  virtue  and  rcli.aion.  by  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  in  justice 
and  mercy,  and  by  restraining  vice  and 
immorality.  Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine 
wLsdom  direct  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress, and  shine  forth  in  all  the  proceed- 
in.gs  and  laws  framed  for  our  rule  and 
goveriunent,  .so  that  they  may  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  peace,  the  promotion 
of  national  happiness,  the  increase  of  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  useful  knowledge, 
and  may  perpetuate  to  us  the  blessings 
of  equal  liberty,  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord   and  Saviour.     Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
May  17,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17,  1962,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, on  May  18,  1962,  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  10643 1  for  the  rehef  of 
Gail  Hohlweg  Atabay  and  her  daughter, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  68)   to  print  addi- 


tional copies  of  hearings  on  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  10594.  An  act  to  amend  section  372 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  privately  owned 
nonproht  agricultural  research  and"  experi- 
ment stations  or  foundations:    and 

H.R  107U8.  An  act  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  communication 
service  for  the  transmission  of  voice,  sounds, 
signals,  pictures,  writing,  or  signs  of  all 
kinds  through   the  use  of  electricitv. 


HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

H  R.  10594.  An  act  to  amend  section  372  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  privately  owned 
nonprofit  agricultural  research  and  experi- 
ment stations  or  foundations;  and 

H  R.  10708.  An  act  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  communication 
service  for  the  transmission  of  voice,  sounds, 
signals,  pictures,  writing,  or  signs  of  all  kinds 
through  the  use  of  electricity. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


UMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr,  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  A  TREATY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Among  the  treaties  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  is  the  Cultural  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil,  signed  at 
Wa.shington  on  October  17,  1950  <S.  Exec. 
X.  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.i . 

Considering  the  mutual  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Brazil  for  ever  in- 
creasing cultural  exchange  between  the 
two  countries,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  two  Governments  to  con- 
sider the  formulation  of  a  new  agree- 
ment on  this  subject,  it  appears  to  be 
desirable  that  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention be  withdrawn  from  the  United 
Slates  Senate.  The  Government  of 
Brazil  has  expressed  Its  concurrence 
with  the  view  that  this  course  of  action 
is  desirable  and  also  that,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  agreement,  the  cul- 
tural activities  of  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  the  other  should 
continue  on  their  present  basis, 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Senate  the  above-mentioned  Cul- 
tural Convention  of  October  17.  1950, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  May  21,  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  seventy  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Vice  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Mahoney.  Jr.,  of  Arizona, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Ghana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  now  proceeding  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect; morning  business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Recommendation  Adopted  by  Internation.\l 
Labor  Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rec- 
ommendation adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  on  June  28. 
1961  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

AMENDMEIfT    OT    SECTION    14    OF    NaTTJRAL    GaS 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  finances,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Review  of  Interservice  Supply 
Management  and  Utilization  or  Selected 
Aircraft  Engines  Within  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  interservice 
s'.ipply  management  and  utilization  of 
selected  aircraft  engines  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  May  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  'eport);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Review    of    Development    and 

MANAGE.MENT    OF    SELECTED    AIRCRAFT    Cr.\SH 

Fire  Trucks  in   Department  of   Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  development 

und  management  of  selected  aircraft  crash 


fire  truckB  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  May  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report   on   Review  of  Certain   Aspects   of 
Operations    of    the    Federal    Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  aspects 
of  operations  of  the  Federal  employees'  group 
life    insurance    program,    U.S.    Civil    Service 
Commission,  dated  May   1962    (with   an   ac- 
companying report);    to  the   Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  on  Receipt  of   Project  Proposals 

Under   Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 

OF  1956 

A  letter  from  the  .\ssistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  under 
the  Small  Reclama:ion  Projects  Act  of  1956 
from  the  Georgetown  Divide  Public  Utility 
District  of  El  Dorado  County.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretiiry  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  under  the 
Small  Reclitmation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
the  'ioosevelt  Irrigation  Di.strlct  of  Buckeye, 
Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Employment  of  Alie.n's   in   a   Scientific  or 
Technical    Capacity 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Commiiiee  on  In- 
terior  and   Insular    Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Relating  to  Naturalization  of 
Certain    Persons 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  June  27,  1952,  regard- 
ing the  naturalization  of  persons  residing  in 
American  Samoa  or  Swain's  Island  who 
served  in  the  armed  services  ( with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Vernon  J.  Wiersma 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J.  Wiersma  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  131,  Tttlk  13,  United 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Earlier  Taking 
OF   Economic  Censuses 
A    letter    from    the    Acting    Secretary    of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  131  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  ear- 
lier taking  of  the  economic  censuses    iwlth 
accompanying    papers);    to    the    Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  commit- 
tee were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2208.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Su-Fen 
Chen  (Rept.  No.  1492); 

S.  2694,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jum 
Ak    Marek    (Rept.   No.    1493); 

S.  2729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Wah 
Took  (also  known  as  Hom  Bok  Heung) 
(Rept.  No.  1494); 

a.  2751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 
Qudera  (Rept.  No.  1495); 


S.  2766  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  Shee  (alFO  known  as  Tom  Pen  Ma 
Cheung)    (Rept.  No.   1496); 

S.  2777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlld  Erlck- 
scn  Sandll   (Rept.  No.   1497); 

S  2803  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado   (Ropt.  No.  1498); 

S.  2804  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheu  Chwan 
Shaiou    (Rept.  No.   1499); 

H  R  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson    i  Kept    No.  1500) ; 

HR  1404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Francis    Manglaracina    (Rept.    No.    1501); 

HR.  1712  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Rose  DiCarlo   (Rept.  No.  1502); 

HR.  2103  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C.  Ysracl  (Rept  No.  1503  i ; 

H  R  2187  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augustln 
Pwunirez-Trejo  (Rept.  No.  1504)  ; 

HR  2l;i8  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca  (Rept.  No.  1505) ; 

H.H.  2672.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonla 
Maria  Smith  (  Rept.  No.  1506 ) ; 

HR.  2839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Love  Hayley    (Rept.  No.  1507); 

HR.  8368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A. 
Eugene  Congress  (Rept.  No    1508);  and 

H  R  9466  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sic 
Jes.'^e  O  Smith  (Rept  No.  1509). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frazicr  (  Rept.  No.  1510) ; 

S.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Joseph 
(also  kniiwn  as  Hanna  Georges  You^ef) 
(Rept.  No.  1511 ); 

8.26(37  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastlana 
Santoro  (  Rept  No.  1512 1 ; 

S.  2722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Uvla 
Sernlnl  (Cucciatti)   (Rept.  No.  1513); 

S.  2760  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 
Cheuck  ( Rept.  No.  1514 1 ; 

S.  2865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A  Hermens  (Rept.  No.  1515) ;  and 

H  R  1653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Falby  (  Rept  No    1516  i. 

By  Mr  E.\STLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  S. 
Ch.ing  and  Grace  Hsln  Lee  Zla  Chang  (Rept. 
No.  1517) .  and 

S  2668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francellna 
J'.rge  Qucrldo,  Jose  Jorge  Querldo,  Juis 
Jorge  Querldo,  Elizia  Jorge  Querido,  and 
Izabel  Jorge  Querido  (Rept.  No.  1518). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fii-st 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S  3326  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  title  II  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  In  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
second.iry  schools  and  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN: 

S  3327.  A   bill    to   make   certain    federally 
impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the    public    facility    loan    program;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.   BUSH: 

S  3328    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Angela 
Rosario;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S  3329.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  to  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbhight  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By    Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Prouty)  : 

S.  3330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  au- 
thorize for  teachers  In  private  nonprofit 
Bchoole  certain  benefits  under  the  provUlons 
of  titles  V  and  VI  of  such  act  provided  for 
teachers  In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ksating  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HICKEY  (by  request)  : 

S.3331.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
27,  1958  (72  Stat.  935)  relative  to  minerals 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation, 
Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HICKEY: 

S.  3332.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Donald  E. 
WUbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK; 

8. 3333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ol  July 
15,  1955,  relating  to  the  conservation  of  an- 
thracite coal  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 
87TH  CONGRESS.  FOR  USE  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  fifty 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 5  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "The  Proposed  23d  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  To  Repeal  the  16th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Which  Pro- 
vides That  Congress  Shall  Have  Power  To 
Collect  Taxes  on  Incomes." 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  TO  CERTAIN 
PERSONS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  my- 
self, I  introduce  a  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3326)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
II  relating  to  cancellation  of  loans  un- 
der such  title  to  teachers  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Keating),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  seeks  to  amend  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program  by  extend- 
ing the  loan  "forgiveness"  clause  beyond 
its  present  limits. 

While  retaining  the  provision  for  up 
to  50  percent  cancellation  for  borrowers 
who  teach  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  this  bill  would  extend 


coverage  to  borrowers  who  enter  teach- 
ing in  private  nonprofit  schools,  or  in 

institutions  of  higher  learning. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  pro- 
posed amendment  are  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

That  this  extension  is  in  keeping  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  £ind  promotes  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

That  the  present  limitation  to  public 
school  teachers  below  college  level  is  a 
serious  injustice  and  serves  to  under- 
mine a  nationwide  effort  for  more  and 
better  teachers  at  all  levels  of  education, 
public  and  private. 

That  this  extension  has  the  support 
of  highly  respected  organizations  in  the 
field  of  education. 

That  it  introduces  no  conflict  in  the 
area  of  constitutionality. 

And,  finally,  that  it  would  not  reduce 
the  present  quality  of  borrowers,  but 
rather  would  further  the  traditional  goal 
of  excellence  in  the  teaching  profession. 

I  have  referred  to  the  "philosophy" 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of 
the  popularity  and  success  of  this  total 
program  in  encouraging  the  further  de- 
velopment of  trained  manpower  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  necessary  to  the 
national  defense.  Under  the  student 
loan  program  alone,  already  over  238,000 
students  have  borrowed  some  $130  mil- 
lion. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  also  has  predicted  that 
another  190,000  students  will  enter  tl:e 
program  during  the  current  academic 
year.  Priority  is  given  under  the  loan 
title  both  on  the  basis  of  need  and  ability, 
as  well  as  with  special  consideration  to 
such  critical  fields  as  science,  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  languages,  and 
teaching.  The  purpose  of  this  priority 
system  is  obviously  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  certain  critical  fields. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  philoso- 
phy, however,  the  selection  of  recipients 
is  made  without  discrimination  against 
an  individual's  right  to  select  his  or  her 
own  occupation  after  graduation.  It 
seems  inconsistent,  then,  that  the  law 
shows  preference  to  a  certain  category 
of  teachers  when  the  overall  shortage 
has  grown  into  a  recognized  national 
problem.    As  a  Senate  report  points  out : 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
enacted  as  a  coordinated  program  for 
strengthening  the  national  defense  through 
an  Inter-rclated  set  of  proposals  designed  to 
assist  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  to 
develop  America's  brainpower  for  defense, 
by  stimulating  students,  teachers,  parents, 
and  school  authorities  to  seek  the  highest 
possible  attainment  In  learning. 

The  continuing  shortage  of  teachers  ex- 
tends to  private  nonprofit  as  well  as  to 
public  schools  and  to  all  levels  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  tills  amendment  would 
encourage  college  students  to  consider  ca- 
reers In  college  and  university  teaching  In 
all  types  of  schools  and  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  Nation  is  both  unique  and 
diverse.  We  are  committed  to  that  free- 
dom of  choice  which  allows  parents  and 
students  to  decide  whether  they  shall 
attend  public  or  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  So  long  as  we 
intend  to  uphold  this  right,  the  Federal 
Government's  policy  must  not  discourage 


or  impede  its  free  exercise.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  actively  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  re- 
sources of  all  the  Nation's  youth,  we 
must  not  legislate  against  those  qualified 
student  borrowers  who  choose  teaching 
positions  in  the  nonpublic  schools.  These 
schools  currently  enroll  some  6  million 
American  children,  and  this  fact  alone 
testifies  to  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
service  they  perform. 

A  similar  form  of  injustice  exists  for 
those  loan  recipients  who  later  enter 
college  and  university  teaching.  In  view 
of  a  reported  coUege  teacher  shortage 
and  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
NDEA  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Congress  will  overlook  this  situation  any 
longer.  In  referring  to  its  proposed 
broadening  of  the  loan  forgiveness  fea- 
ture to  nonpublic  and  college  teachers, 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  also  reported  last  year: 

The  committee  felt  that  such  a  shortage 
(of  teachers)  militates  ag&lnst  the  fullest 
development  of  the  skllla  and  reaources  of 
our  Nation's  children.  (H.  Rept.  674,  July 
6,   1961.) 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  Senate 
and  House  on  the  forgiveness  extension 
are  based  on  strong  supporting  evidence 
from  representatives  of  major  national 
organizations  who  appeared  at  hearings 
or  who  otherwise  indicated  favorable 
views.  For  example,  the  following  lead- 
ing associations  are  among  those  who 
have  shown  support  for  broadening  cov- 
erage to  both  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  to  thoce 
who  accept  teaching  jxisitions  in  accred- 
ited colleges:  American  Council  on  Eklu- 
cation:  American  Assembly:  AFL-CIO; 
Technical  Institute  Division,  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Technical  Schools;  U.S. 
National  Student  Association;  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies;  and  the 
Commission  on  Legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
Moreover,  both  the  National  Council  of 
Iiidependent  Schools  and  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  have 
offered  further  reasons  why  nonpublic 
teachers  should  not  be  neglected  in  this 
respect. 

Among  those  groups  which  have  spo- 
ken out  particularly  in  favor  of  the 
college-level  extension  are:  State  Uni- 
versities Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Land -Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  National  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education,  and  the 
Association  for  Higher  Education.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  impres- 
sive list  of  supporting  organizations. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  fa- 
vors extending  coverage  to  college 
teachers,  A  question  might  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  administration  makes 
a  fair  distinction  opposing  coverage  to 
nonprofit  private-school  teachers  while, 
at  the  same  time,  supporting  an  exten- 
sion to  those  who  enter  college  teaching 
in  either  public  or  private  institutions. 
No  doubt,  the  President  is  thereby  ques- 
tioning the  constitutionality  in  the  case 
of  those  in  the  field  of  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Yet  the 
administration's  ova  memorandum  of 
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last  year— "The  Impact  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Upon 
Federal  Aid  to  Education" — clearly  ex- 
plains that: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  "support  rell- 
Hlous  institutions"  or  "finance  religious 
groups  '  Legislation  which  renders  support 
to  church  schools  Is  unconstitutional  In 
/"  some  circumstances.     But  laws  designed  to 

further  the  education  and  welfare  of  youth 
may  not  be  unconstitutional  If  they  afford 
only  Incidental   benefits  to  church  schools. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement.  I  do 
not  see  the  logic  or  consistency  of  the 
President's  stand  on  the  loan  forgive- 
ness extension. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  position 
that  the  amendment  under  discussion 
would  in  no  way  undermine  the  caliber 
of  the  loan  program  or  its  recipients. 
My  bill  would  not  alter  the  present  sys- 
tem of  priorities  for  those  of  superior 
ability  with  real  financial  need  and  with 
special  consideration  to  fields  recognized 
as  critical  to  the  national  defense.  The 
student  loan  title  of  the  NDEA  has 
built-in  safeguards  to  insure  that  con- 
scientious students  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate. 

For  example,  in  referring  specifically 
to  the  extension  for  private-school  teach- 
ers, Dr.  Losan  Wilson,  former  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Texas  and  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
emphasized  at  the  hearings  last  year: 

We  believe  that  •  •  •  extension  of  the 
teacher  forgiveness  feature  to  students  who 
will  teach  In  private  nonprofit  schools  as 
well  as  public  schools  would  be  an  important 
encouragement  to  teaching  excellence. 

Dr.  Wilson  further  remarked: 

In  view  of  the  current  teacher  shortages 
at  all  levels,  all  reaso'nable  encouragement  of 
Individuals  to  become  well-prepared  teach- 
ers In  the  schools  and  colleges  is  not  only 
justified,  but  also  imperative  (House  hear- 
ings, pt.  I.  June  1961,  p.  221 ) . 

The  weight  of  this  opinion  is,  I  be- 
lieve, overwhelmingly  convincing.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Congress  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  present  inequity  any 
longer.  The  goals  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  are  based  on  needs 
directly  related  to  the  national  defense 
and  welfare.  Certainly,  the  philosophy 
which  the  act  reflects  must  represent  a 
clear  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  choice  in  education  as  well 
as  to  the  practical  solution  of  emerging 
manpower  shortages. 


PAYMENT    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  $73  million  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  in  full  satis- 
faction and  final  settlement  of  all 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

The  bill,  which  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
March  21.  1960,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.     The  language  in  that 


bill  differs  in  one  major  respect  from  the 
bill  recently  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  8617),  from  the 
substitute  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  <H.R 
11721)  and  from  the  bill  introduced  last 
summer  in  the  Senate  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. S.  2380. 

Each  of  those  bills  provides  that  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
is  to  participate  in  dividing  among  vari- 
ous claimants  the  $73  million  author- 
ized. Thus,  those  bills  have  the  defect, 
in  my  opinion,  of  keeping  the  United 
States  involved  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
dividual claims. 

What  I  should  like  to  do.  and  what  the 
administration  has  always  proposed  in 
the  past,  is  that  the  United  States  make 
a  final  payment  to  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  of  $73  million  in  full  set- 
tlement of  the  Philippine  claims.  If  we 
are  to  get  rid  of  one  prolific  source  of  fric- 
tion between  our  two  Governments  wo 
had  better  get  out  of  the  business  of  han- 
dling individual  claims  airi.sing  out  of 
activities  which  took^lace  in  the  Philip- 
pines nearly  two  dccSdes  ago. 

This.  I  may  say,  was  also  the  position 
of  the  executive  branch  in  the  past  and. 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  may  still  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Executive. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  Philippine 
war  damage  bill  in  1960,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Slate  wrote  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  not  considered  practic.il  for  the  US, 
Government  to  assume  any  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  approved  In- 
dividual property  claims  It  Is  proposed, 
therefore,  that  settlement  be  made  directly 
with  the  Philippine  Government.  whereupc:)n 
the  U.S.  Government  would  consider  Itself 
divested  of  any  responsibility  for  payment  to 
private  claimants. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  this  is  the  pi-udent 
course  for  the  United  States  to  take.  I 
hope  soon  after  we  have  completed  work 
on  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  bo  ablo 
to  take  up  the  Philippine  war  damage 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  I S.  3329  >  to  authorize  payment 
to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE STIPENDS  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Prouty  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed  to  insure  that  private  and  public 
school  personnel  receive  equal  treatment 
in  attending  summer  counselina:  and 
guidance  institutes  and  language  insti- 
tutes. 

Public  school  teachers  now  are  elitrible 
to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  a 
week  and  an  additional  stipend  at  $15 
a  week  for  each  dependent  for  the  period 
of  attendance  at  such  institutes.  Private 
school  personnel  have  not  been  entitled 


to  this  stipend.    This  present  one-sided 
and  basically  inequitable  provision  con- 
tradicted the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which. 
in  the  words  of  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation McMurrin.  "is  based  on  the  firm 
belief  that  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest  that  every  young  person  should 
have  opportunity  to  develop  his  gifts  to 
the  fullest  extent."    By  restricting  the 
opportunities  of  private  school  personnel 
to  improve  their  skills  through  the  insti- 
tutes" programs,  we  have  neglected  over 
5'-   million  elementary   and  secondary 
schoolchildren      enrolled      in      private 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  equal  treatment  for  all  eligible 
institute  enrollees.  public  and  private. 
The  need  for  this  extended  provision  is 
clear  from  pertinent  facts  and  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  program,  the  total 
enroliment  ihrounh  the  academic  your 
1961-62  in  summer  and  academic-year 
sessions  of  the  counseling  and  guidance 
institutes  is'an  estimated  8,957  of  which 
8.760  represent  public  scliool  enrollees 
and  197  private  school  enrollees.  Such 
evidence  points  to  the  obvious  handicap 
which  private  school  personnel  have 
been  under  without  the  assistance  which 
is  available  to  the  public  school  teachor. 
The  language  institutes'  program  fol- 
lows a  similar  pattern.  The  total  num- 
ber of  participants  through  June  1963 
in  the  summer  and  academic-year  ses- 
sions of  the  language  institutes  is  esti- 
mated at  10,772—9,761  from  public 
institutions  and  1,011  from  private 
schools. 

Foreign  language  training  and  student 
guidance  play  an  important  part  in  t«- 
days  educational  needs.  Those  who 
teach  these  subjects  can  and  should 
benefit  from  refresher  courses  and  sum- 
mer institutes  regardless  of  whether  they 
teach  in  public  or  private  schools. 

The  present  inconsistency  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
recognized  and  condemned  by  several 
national  educational  organizations.  The 
Association  of  American  Colleges  has 
passed  two  resolutions  in  annual  con- 
ventions recommending  equal  treatment 
for  public  and  private  schools.  The 
American  Council  on  Education's  Coun- 
cil on  Relationships  of  Higher  Education 
to  the  Federal  Government  has  approved 
proposals  to  provide  equal  treatment 
for  all  enrollees.  Also  Association  for 
Higher  Education  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  as  well  as  HEW  and 
U.S.  'Commissioner  of  Education,  on 
areas  related  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  urged  that  titles 
V  and  VI  be  extended  on  an  equal  basis 
to  all  eligible  in.stitute  enrollees. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
second  class  treatment  of  some  of  our 
Nation's  teachers  and  the  resulting  edu- 
cational disadvantages  of  some  of  our 
Nation's  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  very  happy 
to  join  with  Senator  Prouty  in  cospon- 
snring  legislation  to  provide  equal  bene- 
fits for  all  those  who  are  eligible  for 
Nalional  Defense  Education  Act  loans 
and  who  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. The  purpose  of  this  NDEA  pro- 
vision is  to  encourage  more  of  our  young 


people  to  become  teachers,  and  to  in- 
sure that  we  have  enough  adequately 
prepared  teachers  to  meet  the  nation- 
wide demand  in  all  areas  of  education. 
Under  the  law  as  presently  in  force,  50 
percent  of  a  NDEA  loan  can  be  forgiven 
if  a  student  teaches  for  5  years  in  a 
public  elementary  school.  No  forgive- 
ness is  allowed  those  who  teach  in  pri- 
vate schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  is  a  discriminatory  pro- 
vision that  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  at 
variance  with  the  national  need  for 
better  trained  teachers  at  every  level 
of  our  educational  system. 

Action  should  be  taken  promptly  on 
both  of  these  measures  to  eliminate  the 
handicaps  and  disadvantages  that  some 
of  our  Nation's  teachers  now  must 
undergo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3330 1  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  authorize  for  teachers  in  private 
nonprofit  schools  certain  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  titles  V  and  VI  of  such 
act  provided  for  teachers  in  public 
schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ke.^ting  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  Prouty*.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


CONSERVATION     OF     ANTHRACITE 
COAL    RESOURCES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  15,  1955  <30  U.S.C. 
572)  relating  to  the  conservation  of  an- 
thracite coal  resources. 

The  original  law  established  a  con- 
gressional policy  of  providing  for  the 
control  and  drainage  of  water  in  an- 
thracite mines  in  order  to  conserve  this 
priceless  natural  resource,  promote  the 
national  security,  prevent  injuries  and 
loss  of  life,  and  preserve  public  and 
private  property. 

The  Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control 
Act — as  it  is  sometimes  called — has 
proved  to  be  a  measure  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  prcventinir  the  further  de- 
bilitation of  anthracite  mining  in  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  region.  How- 
ever, the  full  potential  of  this  act  has 
not  yet  been  realized  because  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  more  than  pumping  and 
surface  control  water  is  needed. 

In  fact,  under  present  procedures,  we 
are  actually  losing  ground,  both  figura- 
tively and  literally.  In  1944.  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  14  tons  of  water  for 
every  ton  of  coal  mined,  but  this  situa- 
tion has  worsened  to  the  point  where, 
in  1960,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  50 
tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal. 

The  problem  reaches  disastrous  pro- 
portions at  times,  as  it  did  in  1959  when 
the  Susquehanna  River  flooded  several 
mines  and  drowned  a  dozen  miners. 
Pumping  the  mines  has  proved  less  than 
effective  and  established  congressional 
policy  is  thwarted  because  of  inability 
under  the  present  law  to  undertake  ad- 
ditional measures  needed.  These  meas- 
ures, which  are  authorized  in  my  pro- 
posal, are  intended  to  seal  abandoned 
coal  mines,  fill  underground  voids,  and 


fill  in  surface  pits.  In  short,  we  will  not 
only  continue  pumping  surface  water 
which  gets  underground  and  carry 
through  other  water  control  measures, 
but  we  will  attack  %e  problem  by  filling 
abandoned  mines  and  pits. 

I  emphasize  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment docs  not  really  constitute  a  new 
progrsun.  but  merely  makes  an  existing 
program  effective,  as  Congress  intended 
it  to  be  in  the  first  place. 

I  emphasize  also  that  no  new  appro- 
priations are  involved.  There  remains 
some  $5  million  In  the  $8.5  million  fund 
authorized  in  1955  and  appropriated  In 
1956,  and  a  similar  amount  remains  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  since  this  is  a  joint  Fed- 
eral-Commonwealth program  of  match- 
ing funds.  If,  as  is  conceivable,  the  exist- 
ing fund  were  to  become  exhausted, 
the  question  of  further  authorizations 
and  appropriations  would  be  considered 
through  normal  congressional  channels. 
All  the  money  needed  is  available  and 
adequate  controls  are  in  effect  concern- 
ing its  expenditure. 

This  matter  is  an  urgent  one  which 
requires  prompt  action  before  we  lose 
forever  our  priceless  deposits  of  anthra- 
cite coal. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3333)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  15.  1955,  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  resources,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cl.ark.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  fS.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  t-o  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3225,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  Senate  bill  3225.  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  slibmitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  »for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLO"yMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT  OF  1962— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S.  2981)  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity to  encourage  and  enforce  a 
policy  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
in  Federal  employment,  in  employment 
under  Government  contracts,  and  in  em- 
ployment in  programs  supported  or  in 
facilities  constructed  by  Federal  grants- 
in-aid;  to  prohibit  discrimination  by 
labor  organizations  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin;  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


UTILIZATION  OF  MANPOWER  RE- 
SOURCES OF  THE  NATION— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  312' 
authorizing  a  study  of  the  question  of 
utilizing  the  full  manpower  resources 
of  the  Nation,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  i.s  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN 
SHORE  PROTECTION— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  16.  1962.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  was  added  as 
an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS 
3310)  to  amend  the  laws  with  respect  to 
Federal  participation  in  shore  protec- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  New- 
Jersey  on  May  16.   1962. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
PROVISIONS  OP  THE  SUGAR  ACT 
OF  1948.  AS  AMENDED— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Wednesday.  May  16,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  (S,  3290)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Saltonstall  ]  may  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE   OP  RECEIPT   OF   CERTAIN 

NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
China;  and  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bul- 
garia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  nominations  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE      COMMITTEE      ON      THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  marshal!  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  James  J.  P.  McShane. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  May  28,  1962,  any 
representations  or  objections  there  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statemeit 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  app  ar 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, as  we  deliberate  the  policies  of  this 
country  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
attempt  to  build  a  better  world  in  which 
our  children  and  grandchildren  may  live, 
it  would  seem  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  a  program  which  already  has  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  lives  of  our 
younger  generation.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  sent  to  President  Kennedy  a  letter 
in  which  I  request  that  he  proclaim  a 
National  School  Lunch  Week  m  honor  of 
the  program  which  already  has  done  so 
much  to  contribute  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  children,  and  which  has 
had  such  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
agricultural  economy. 

Amidst  the  pressures  and  concerns  ol 
our  current  world  situation,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  forget  why  the  program  was 
established  in  1946,  more  than  15  years 
ago — 15  years  during  which  the  prot-ram 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  institutional  food-service  pro- 
grams. 

The  school  lunch  program,  as  we  know 
it  today,  came  into  being  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  1946.  Since  coming 
to  the  Congress  in  January  of  1949.  this 
Senator  has  been  a  strong  supporter  and 
an  ardent  spokesman  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  Perhaps  a  few  Senators 
remember  the  first  words  of  the  1946  act: 
It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  security, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  N.itlon's  children. 


May  21 

sense  of  well-being  to 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  3130,  RE- 
DEVELOPMENT AREA  INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGE  PURCHASING  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  on 
May  29.  1962,  on  the  bill.  S.  3130,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
purchase  industrial  and  commercial 
evidences  of  indebtedness  to  promote 
certain  industrial  and  commercial  loans 
in  redevelopment  areas  by  lending  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  help  such  areas  plan 
and  finance  their  economic  redevelop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  noti- 
fy Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY: 

Htutement  by  htm  relating  to  conitumptlon 
ana  uUUzatlun  of  milk  and  milk  producU. 


These  words  are  even  more  important 
today  than  they  were  at  the  time  when 
the  act  was  passed   by   Congress.     Our 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  the  physi- 
cal incapacity  of  our  Nation's  youth  has 
been  brought  about  through  the  expe- 
riences of  selective  service — the  draft — 
in  World  War  II.     At  that  time,  Gen- 
eral Hershey  reported  to  Consress  that 
one-third  of  the  men  rejected  for  physi- 
cal unfitness  were  turned  down  because 
of  difficulties  traceable  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  nutritional  deficiencies.    All 
told,  our  Nation  suffered  155.000  casual- 
ties during  World  War  II  as  a  result  of 
malnutrition — 155.000  casualities  before 
our  potential   service  men   and   women 
ever  were  put  into  uniform.    This  ."^hock- 
ing fact  brought  home  to  all  of  us  the 
realization  of  the  critical  need  of  Ameri- 
ca's   youth    for    proper    nutrition    and 
proper    nutrition    education.     Congress 
passed  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
and.  since  that  time,  the  program  has 
earned  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  has  grown  and  developed  with 
both  remarkable  speed  and  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  food  habits  of  our 
children.    Each  day  more  than  14  mil- 
lion children  throughout  the  Nation  take 
part  in  the  school  lunch  proeram.    We 
have  seen  children  who  have  been  list- 
less and  uncooperative  develop  into  pood 
students  because,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  they  were  receivinj; 
at  lea.st  one  adequate  meal  a  day.    It  is 
Impossible  to  teach  a  hungry  child  any- 
thing;   and   the  national   .school   lunch 
program   has    played    a    vital    part    in 


bringing  a  new 
these  children. 

It  has  gone  even  further.  At  this  mo- 
ment, in  a  small  West  Virginia  rural 
schoolroom,  children  who,  because  of 
economic  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol, and  indeed  beyond  their  compre- 
hension, are  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  assured  of  a  nutritionally  sound 
meal  as  a  result  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  ask  Senators  to  imagine  a 
school  lunch  in  a  two-room  school,  heat- 
ed by  a  hand-fed  coal  stove.  For  the 
children,  this  may  be  a  major  meal,  and 
perhaps  their  only  meal  of  the  day. 

Regardless  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  it  is  these  children  who  must 
pay  the  price  of  localized  economic  stag- 
nation and  must  build  for  the  future.  It 
is  through  such  programs  as  the  current 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  special 
commodity  assistance-school  lunch  pro- 
gram that  these  pawns  of  our  time  will 
nourish  their  bodies  and  their  minds  to 
make  a  bettor  world  for  their  children. 

In  this  wealthiest  of  all  nations,  in  this 
land   of    plenty,   it   has   been    and   is   a 
shocking  fact  that  many  of  our  younger 
generation      are      undernourished.     In 
many  cases,  such  as  those  in  depressed 
areas,  the  fault  lies  with  socioeconomic 
factors.    In  other  areas,  however,  where 
plenty  of  food  is  available  and  where 
there  is  more  than  enough  money  to  buy 
that  food,  the  malnutrition  results  di- 
rectly from  the  fact  that  the  children  do 
not  know  what  to  eat.    The  school  lunch 
program  already  has  been  a  vital  factor 
in  changing   the   food   habits  of  these 
children;   and  as  it  continues,  we  can 
look  forward  to  improved  nutrition  and 
a  better  balance  of  foods.    Through  nu- 
trition education,  the  program  is  teach- 
in-:;  them  that  a  well-balanced  diet  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  their 
development  during  the  formative  years 
and    can    actually    add    years   of    good 
health  and  well-being  to  their  life  span. 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  taken,  and 
each  day  more  and  more  children  de- 
mand    and     get     nutritionally     sound 
lunches.     Twenty-five   cents    for    lunch 
can  be  spent  on  a  well-balanced  meal  at 
the  school  lunchroom.    One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  School  Lunch  Act  was  to 
bring  ab(iut  a  change  in  children's  diets. 
Nutrition' education  is  a  means  by  which 
children  c|an  grow  and  develop  and  per- 
haps  even   truly   appreciate   the   abun- 
dance of  our  beloved  land.    Today,  it  is 
true   that  our  school   lunchrooms  have 
become  lunch  schoolrooms,  where  edu- 
cation and  good  food  are  combined. 

But  the  school  lunch  program  has 
had  another  major  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion :  Each  year  we  see  millions  of  pounds 
of  food  distributed  to  schools,  for  con- 
sumption by  our  children.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  see  our  abundance  going 
to  the  children  of  our  Nation.  The 
school  lunch  program  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle consumer  of  our  so-called  surplus 
foods:  and,  through  this  dynamic  pro- 
gram, foods  already  prepared  are  put  to 
an  extremely  beneficial  and  sensible  use. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  far 
from  being  a  total  Government  project, 
the  Individual  and  the  community  make 
their  own  «igniflcant  contributions  to  the 
school  lunch,  with  the  result  that  school 


food  services  are  major  purchasers  of 
both  food  and  equipment  in  their  own 
communities.  A  billion  dollars  annually 
is  expended  with  local  merchants  for 
food  and  equipment. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  impor- 
tant to  agriculture,  important  to  the 
business  community,  important  to  pro- 
grams of  education,  important  to  par- 
ents and  teachers,  but,  above  all,  it  is 
important  and  vital  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  children. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  each  time  foreign  educators  visit 
this  country,  they  express  great  inter- 
est in  our  school  limch  program.  They 
see  the  program  ao  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  our  desire  and  ability  to  improve 
our  American  way  of  life.  We  are  con- 
cerned, of  course,  at  the  moment  with 
such  programs  as  food  for  peace  and 
with  distribution  of  our  surplus  foods 
to  hungry  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
These  are  important  factors  in  our  battle 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  in  a 
free  world.  But  do  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance and  our  God -given  natural  re- 
sources in  contributing  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
source— our  children. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  which  I  urge 
Senators  to  consider: 

First,  the  school  lunch  program  is 
not  a  free  lunch  program.  According 
to  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  lunch  costs  47  cents  to  pro- 
duce, and,  on  the  average,  the  Govern- 
ment provides  6  cents  per  lunch  in 
foodstuffs  and  4  cents  per  lunch  in 
Federal  reimbursement  funds.  So,  you 
see,  Mr.  President,  the  local  community 
and  the  child  must  contribute  37  cents 
to  the  cost  of  the  lunch,  and  this  37-cent 
figure  does  not  include  the  cost  of  lunch- 
room facilities  and  equipment  provided 
by  local  communities. 

Secondly,  although  the  special  com- 
modity assistance  program  provides 
near-free  lunches  in  several  depressed 
areas,  the  national  school  lunch  program 
is  not  a  welfare  program.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  meals  are  paid  for  by  the 
child  and  the  parent.  Only  10  percent 
are  free  or  at  reduced  prices,  and.  as 
I  have  said,  these  are  primarily  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

Third,  the  school  lunch  program  is 
not  an  extracurricular  activity.  It  is 
and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  process  in  our  schools.  It 
is  an  educational  experience  in  its  own 
right,  and  it  increases  mental  alertness 
and  receptivity. 

The  school  lunch  is  a  program  in 
which  we  can  all  take  pride.  I  would 
hke  to  congratulate  the  29,000  members 
of  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  on  the  magnificent  job  they 
do  in  carrying  on  this  vital  effort. 

As  we  consider  action  and  legislation 
for  arms  and  for  development  programs 
throughout  the  world,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate that  we  reflect  on  the  contri- 
bution of  our  domestic  programs.  Here 
is  one  in  which  Members  of  Congress 
can  take  great  pride. 

There  is,  however,  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  present  program.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Long)    has    Introduced    legislation    to 


change  the  formula  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reimburses  the  States 
under  the  National  School  Limch  Act. 
At  present,  reimbursement  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  school -age  population.  This 
new  legislation,  which  I  strongly  support 
and  which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port, would  call  for  reimbursement  on 
the  basis  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  President,  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  stated  that,  if  this 
important  change  is  made,  sufficient 
additional  funds  will  be  requested  to 
make  the  program  operate  without 
working  a  hardship  on  any  State. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  th2  worth 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program 
merits  not  only  national  cooperation  but 
a  special  tribute  which  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  American  public  to 
its  worth  and  contribution  to  our  future. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  requested 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
designate  a  National  School  Lunch  Week. 
It  is  by  such  a  designation  as  this  that 
we  can  call  attention  as  never  before  to 
this  outstanding  activity.  Now,  I  also 
urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  vital  activity. 
If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  future 
and  keep  faith  with  our  children,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  they  grow 
to  be  the  kind  of  American  citizens  who 
will  make  a  contribution  to  family,  com- 
munity. Nation,  and  the  world.  Again, 
I  ask  that  Senators  join  me  in  support 
of  this  effort.  National  School  Lunch 
Week  can  and  will  be  a  source  of  na- 
tional interest  and  national  pride,  for  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  our  desire  and  abil- 
ity to  benefit  our  children.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment in  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  who  has  just  come  into  the 
Chamber,  is  the  author  of  this  act.  His 
record  of  service  to  American  agriculture 
is  well  known.  Likewise,  his  record  of 
service  to  the  schoolchildren,  under  the 
school  lunch  program,  is  a  high  tribute 
and  a  monument  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  President  Kennedy, 
requesting  that  he  designate  a  National 
School  Lunch  Week,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.    Senate. 
Committee  on  Government 

Opehations. 
May  15.  1962. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

President   of   the   United   States,   the   White 
House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  personal  in- 
terest, and  that  of  this  administration,  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program  is  well 
known.  The  entire  development  of  this  ac- 
tivity, which  so  richly  benefits  the  youth 
of  our  Nation,  represents  one  of  the  bright- 
est aspects  of  our  bountiful  agricultural 
production  in  this  country. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  more  than  14  million  children 
per  day  have  been  fed  in  our  schools.  There 
are  many   benefits  to  this  program; 

1.  The  assurance  of  at  least  one  good,  nu- 
tritionally sound  meal  a  day  makes  a  strong, 
positive  contribution  to  the  health  of  our 
children.  This,  In  turn,  materially  enhances 
both  their  physical  and  their  mental  capa- 
bilities. 


2.  The  school  lunch  program  is  the  largest 
consumer  there  is  of  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance. Foods  already  purchased  under  price 
support  programs  are  put  to  extremely  bene- 
ficial and  sensible  use  in  this  way. 

3.  Far  from  being  totally  a  Government 
project,  the  individual  and  the  community 
make  their  own  significant  contributions 
with  the  result  that  school  food  services  are 
major  purchasers  of  both  food  and  equip- 
ment in  their  own  communities,  expending 
$1  billion  annually  with  local  merchants. 

With  a  desire  to  apprise  the  public  of  the 
invaluable  contribution  made  by  the  school 
lunch  program  to  the  health  and  education 
of  our  youth  and  to  the  agricultural  and 
business  economies  of  our  Nation,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  a  number  of  States  have  pro- 
claimed official  School  Lunch  Weeks.  Such 
observances  have  been  held  in  Delaware. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan  and  Utah. 

Newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 
di.splays  in  department  store  windows  and 
every  other  conceivable  means  of  communi- 
cation is  to  be  used  to  alert  the  public  tc 
the  real  worth — educationally,  economically 
and  physically — of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram- 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  worth  of 
the  national  school  lunch  program  merits 
our  national  attention  and  the  designation 
by  you  of  a  National  School  Lunch  Week. 
By  means  of  such  designation,  we  could  call 
attention,  as  never  before,  to  this  outstand- 
ing activity.  I  respectfully  request  your  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H    Hvmphret 


THE   TAX  BILL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  great  numbers  of 
people  from  all  over  the  United  States 
have  written  letters  to  their  Senators 
inquiring  about  the  prop>osed  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  These  people  come  from 
all  walks  of  life;  many  of  them  are 
elderly  and  are  worried  that  the  savings 
for  which  they  worked  a  lifetime  are 
now  to  be  taken  from  them,  or  partially 
so,  by  the  so-called  new  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  well  understand 
the  concern  of  these  people  for  the  safety 
of  their  hard-earned  savings.  In  this 
age,  where  the  burden  of  defending  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  each  American  individually, 
any  threat  of  a  new  and  heavier  burden 
is  bound  to  be  unwelcome.  But  in  this 
case  I  believe  most  of  these  worries  are 
unfounded.  The  1962  act  will  not  im- 
pose any  new  taxes  on  most  Americans. 
True,  mutual  investment  and  insurance 
institutions,  which  have  until  now  es- 
caped much  of  the  taxation  imposed  on 
their  competitors,  will  be  required  to  pay 
their  fair  share  by  this  act.  And  it  is 
also  true  that  many  foreign  investments 
made  by  U.S.  citizens  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive the  preferred  treatment  that  in- 
equities in  the  law  have  allowed  until 
this  time.  But  closing  these  loopholes 
will  not  increase  the  tax  burden  of  most 
Americans;  indeed,  it  will  have  the  op- 
posite effect,  for  when  privileged  people 
and  institutions  do  not  pay  their  share, 
the  rest  of  us  must  pay  It  for  them.  It 
is  this  purpose,  more  than  any  other — 
to  lighten  the  burden  on  all  taxpayers — 
which  led  to  the  withholding  provision 
of  the  1962  act, 

This  provision  Imposes  no  new  tax 
Americans  have  been  required  by  law  to 
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on  the  savings  account,  and  not  the  sav-     additional  revenue  Is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
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I  have  received  suggest  that  some  people 
were  unaware  that  a  tax  was  owed  on 
these  amounts,  and  has  been  owed  all 
these  years.  It  Is  this  very  problem  that 
has  moved  the  Congress  to  consider 
withholding  a  part  of  the  tax  due  on 
these  items. 

Experts  estimate  that  each  year  $800 
million  of  taxes  which  should  have  been 
paid  on  dividends  and  interest  have  not 
been  paid.  Eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars Is  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, especially  when  that  default  has 
to  be  made  good  by  those  Americans  who 
pay  taxes  on  their  wages  and  other  in- 
come. The  withholding  provision  of  the 
1962  act  provides  a  way  to  insure  that 
these  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest  are 
paid.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  tax  on 
those  who  have  been  paying  their  taxes 
as  they  should.  It  merely  withholds  a 
portion  of  the  tax  they  would  othen^ise 
be  obligated  to  pay  later,  in  the  same 
manner  that  taxes  due  on  wages  are 
withheld.  Far  from  being  a  burden,  it 
is  likely  to  prove  a  convenience  to  the 
taxpayer,  much  as  the  withholding  of 
taxes  on  wages  has  proved  convenient 
to  many  who  otherwise  might  find  them- 
selves hard  pressed  come  April  15. 

Mr.  President,  the  withholding  pro- 
vision will  indeed  insure  the  payment  of 
taxes  whicli  have  not  been  collected  from 
those  who  have  ignored  or  neglected  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  heavy  cost  of 
democracy.  It  is  not  a  new  tax.  Mr. 
President:  it  is  a  tax  which  has  existed 
for  approximately  20  years  and  which 
citizens  have  paid  for  20  years.  The  only 
diflerence  is  that  it  will  be  deducted 
automatically  instead  of  having  to  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  on  or  before  April 
15. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  withhold- 
ing feature  is  not  a  new  tax,  it  does  pro- 
pose to  collect  the  tax  in  a  new  way. 
It,  therefore,  requires  careful  examina- 
tion and  explanation — for  if  the  new 
procedure  would  cause  harm  or  undue 
hardship  to  any  taxpayer,  I  for  one  would 
want  that  procedure  changed.  But  it  is 
my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
withholding  feature  of  the  act  will  not 
cause  undue  hardship.  On  the  contrary. 
It  will  case  the  problem  of  the  taxpayer 
by  having  the  bookkeeping  done  by  those 
better  equipped  to  do  it. 

Let  us  look  at  several  questions  typi- 
cal of  those  contained  in  the  many  let- 
ters my  colleagues  and  I  have  received. 
It  is  encouraging  to  me  when  many  peo- 
ple write  In  their  questions  or  opinions 
on  legislation,  for  the  continued  interest 
of  the  people  in  their  laws  and  in  their 
government  Is  the  very  foundation  of 
democracy.  These  people  raise  points 
that  must  be  considered.  One  woman 
writes: 

I  am  a  widow  83  years  old.  I  live  on  a  pen- 
sion and  have  a  few  dollars  In  the  bank.  It 
Is  my  understanding  you  have  plans  for  at- 
taching a  portion  of  this  savings  account 
under  a  new  tax.  Please  tell  me  that  this  is 
not  so. 

It  definitely  is  not  so.  The  withhold- 
ing will  subject  to  tax  only  the  interest 
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year,  the  $4  is  the  Income  subject  to  tax 
under  present  law.  And  It  is  on  this  $4, 
not  on  $100  that  the  20-percent  with- 
holding would  apply.  In  other  words. 
80  cents  would  be  withheld,  not  $20.  And 
I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  the  $4  in- 
terest has  been  subject  to  income  tax 
for  many  year's. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Income  of  some 
people  Is  so  small  that  thcv  would  not 
under  present  law  have  to  pay  even  this 
80  cents  on  their  $100  savings  account. 
What  about  them?  Why  withhold  it  if 
thev  do  not  have  to  pay  it.  The  answer 
for  them  is  that  the  80  cents  does  not 
have  to  be  withheld.  Here  is  a  ca.sc  in 
point.    A  retired  gentleman  writes : 

Dividends  are  almost  our  entire  source  of 
Income,  little  as  It  !.s,  and  the  propo«;ed 
withholding  by  the  Governmpnt  wcMild  be 
financially  embarrassing  to  us.  It  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  borrow  money 
to  tide  us  over  until  the  Government  got 
around  to  making  a  refund. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  should  first  say 
that  were  no  exemptions  or  refunds  al- 
lowed, against  withholding,  hard.ship 
could  indeed  result.  FortunaU-ly,  the 
authors  of  the  bill  recognized  the  need 
of  many  people  in  the  position  of  this 
family  and,  accordingly,  included  a  wide 
range  of  exemptions  and  refunds  that 
will  cover  most  situations.  For  example, 
exemptions  are  allowed  those  who  expect 
no  tax  liability  for  the  year,  and  for  indi- 
viduals under  18,  whether  they  expect 
tax  Uability  or  not.  Married  couples 
with  less  than  510,000  of  income  and 
single  persons  with  less  than  $5,000  in- 
come may  file  a  claim  that  they  expect  to 
have  less  tax  liability  for  the  year  than 
the  amount  withheld,  and  in  such  cases 
a  refund  will  be  paid  every  3  months. 
These  features  should  alleviate  prob- 
lems of  elderly  people  with  small  income 
derived  largely  from  dividends  and 
Interest. 

Many  taxpayers  ask: 

Would  this  withholding  be  similar  to  wage 

withholding? 

The  principle  Is  exactly  the  same.  Mr. 
President,  except  the  fiat  20-percent  rate 
would  be  u.sed  in  order  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  program  as  much 
as  possible.  In  many  ways  the  interest 
and  dividends  withholding  is  even  easier 
for  the  taxpayer  than  wage  withholding 
since  refunds  can  be  obtained  quarterly, 
whereas  under  wage  withholding  a  re- 
fund can  only  be  obtained  once  a  year. 
I  believe  most  taxpayers  would  agree 
that  wage  and  salary  withholding  is  a 
convenient  method  of  paying  taxes.  It 
is  likely  that  after  the  initial  period  tax- 
payers will  find  interest  and  dividend 
withholding  a  convenience  as  well. 

Another  citizen  inquires: 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  administrative 
cost  to  the  Government  may  exceed  the  net 
additional  receipts? 

Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  estimates 
it  will  collect  an  additional  $650  million 
under  present  law  that  it  is  now  unable 
to  collect.     The  cost  of  obtaining  this 


It  Is  true  that  banks  and  corporations 
that  do  the  actual  withholding  will  have 
more  papei-work,  but  much  of  the  cost 
of  this  work  should  be  recovered  by  al- 
lowing these  institutions  to  retain  the 
funds  withheld  for  a  period  of  up  to  4 
months. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  refer  the 
Senate  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
t,'uis)icd  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  I  which  appear  in  the  Recofd  of 
May  14,  19G2.  He  has  shown,  with 
mathematical  precision,  that  the  banks 
and  in.<=titutions  stand  to  gain  from  the 
l-Topopal.    As  he  notes: 

A  very  good  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  financial  institutions  will  have  a  minor 
windfall;  since  they  will  have  had  the  use 
of  the  money  for  that  period  of  time.  Spe- 
cifically, from  assuming  that  the  average 
Interest  rate  is  4  percent  and  the  financial 
in.siitutions  retained  it  until  the  last  pos- 
sible day,  it  can  be  seen  that  on  an  averag- 
ing out  basis,  they  will  have  benefited  by  2 
percent  of  the  amount  withheld.  Subtract- 
ing the  03  percent  that  it  would  cost  to 
withhold,  we  can  see  that  the  banks  and 
financial  institutions  would  have  made  a 
profit  of  17  percent  on  all  money  withheld. 

Many  taxpayers  have  asked  whether 
the  new  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  might  net  serve  tlie  purposes 
of  this  withholding.  No  matter  how 
effective  the  new  equipment  Is.  It  will 
not  collect  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  not 
being  currently  paid.  Withholding  col- 
lects the  tax  conveniently  and  pays  it 
to  the  Treasury,  leaving  the  more  com- 
plicated evasion  problems  to  the 
machines. 

Both  of  Uiese  mechanisms  will  make 
important  contributions  to  an  eCfective 
tax  collection  system. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  in  the 
Senate  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
in  these  financial  matters  far  exceed  my 
own.  We  have  heard  several  Senators 
speak  on  this  subject  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  hear  from  them,  and  others,  again — 
for  tills  is  a  matter  that  concerns  every 
American  and  has  a  deep  effect  on  each 
of  us.  I  believe  this  withholding  is  a 
good  tax  feature  aa  I  believe  the  1962 
act  Is  a  good  tax  act,  a  fair  act,  and  a 
necessary  act. 

Taxation  is  never  a  popular  subject, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  realize  that  any 
new  legislation  on  the  matter  is  bound 
to  raise  considerable  controversy,  at 
least  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  is  well  understood. 

Withholding  is  not  a  new  procedure. 
It  is  only  its  extension  to  the  collection 
of  taxes  due  on  interest  and  dividends 
that  is  new.  With  the  many  provisions 
for  exemptions  and  refunds,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  withholding  of  taxes 
on  dividends  and  interest  is  unfair  or 
unjust.  Those  who  opp>ose  this  exten- 
sion must  do  so  because  of  some  objec- 
tion to  the  principle  of  withholding 
itself,  since  they  obviously  do  not  ap- 
prove of  evasion.  If  this  Is  true,  then 
to  be  consistent,  they  must  also  favor  a 
repeal  of  the  withholding  provision  on 
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wages.  I  have  been  informed,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  Member  has  proposed  such 
a  bill,  and  I  must  say  that  those  who 
oppose  application  of  the  withholding  '.3 
interest  and  dividends  must  logically 
find  themselves  In  accord  with  that 
Congressman's  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  complicated 
bill  and  an  Important  bill,  but  its  pro- 
visions are  necessary  and  fair.  I  feel 
that,  when  its  features  have  been  wide- 
ly studied  and  understood,  this  act  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
a  letter,  dated  May  11.  1962.  which  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  relative 
to  the  proposal,  and  also  a  memorandum 
which  accompanied  that  communica- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secri-tary  of  the  Treasuht, 

Washington,  May  11,  1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.'^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  Several  Senators  have  written 
to  me  requesting  information  on  our  pro- 
posal to  collect  income  taxes  due  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  Income  by  means  of  with- 
holding at  20  p'?rcpnt.  As  you  know,  this  Is 
one  provision  or  H  R.  10650  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

It  seems  tha.  this  withholding  provision 
Is  widely  mUu  iderstood.  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  the  Senators  who  have  written 
me  that  there  are  five  principal  areas  of 
confusion- 

1.  It  Is  mistakenly  pictured  as  a  new  tax, 
which  It  Is  not. 

2.  It  Is  mlstaltenly  believed  that  withhold- 
ing will  impoFe  burdens  on  elderly  people 
who  receive  dividends  and  interest,  which  it 
will  not. 

3  It  Is  mistakenly  pictured  as  a  tax  on 
savings  (as  distinct  from  Interest  and  divi- 
dends) ,  which  it  Is  not 

4.  It  is  mistakenly  believed  that  a  person 
who  owes  no  tax  will  still  have  a  portion 
of  his  bank  and  savings  bond  Interest  and 
dividends  with.neld 

5,  It  Is  mistikenly  believed  tnat  in  cases 
resulting  in  overwlthholdlng  the  taxpayer 
must  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  for  his 
refund.    Refurds  will  be  available  quarterly. 

To  answer  these  queries  and  many  others, 
I  have  prepareil  a  short  memorandum  which 
Is  enclosed.     I  hope  that  It  will  prove  help- 
ful In  presenting  the  facts. 
With  best  w  shes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


Withholding  on  Dividends  and  Interest^ 
A  Necessary  and  Fair  Proposal 

Treasury  Department, 

Wa-ihtngton.  DC. 

Most  taxpayers  pay  their  Income  taxes  but 
millions  do  not.  Withholding  of  taxes  on 
interest  and  dividend  payments  Is  essen- 
tial as  a  matter  of  simple  fairness  and 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  widespread 
tax  evasion. 

Fa;-  from  hurting  the  average  taxpayer, 
withholding  v--ill  help  him  by  Insuring  that 
the  Government  collects  most  of  the  $800 
million  In  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends 
which  are  now  being  evaded  each  year — lost 
taxes  which  have  to  be  made  up  by  heavier 
taxes  on  honest  and  conscientious  people. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  those  who  receive 
all  or  part  of  their  Income  from  interest  and 


dividends  should  not  have  their  taxes  with- 
held— as  wage  and  salary  esu-ners  have  been 
for  20  years. 

The  withholding  proposal  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  and  distorted  by  those  who 
have  their  own  selfish  reasons  for  wishing 
to  see  It  defeated.  They  have  fostered  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  plan  and 
aroused  baseless  fears. 

These  misconceptions  deserve  to  be  cleared 
up. 

This  Is  not  a  new  tax.  Withholding  is 
merely  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  which 
are  owed  the  Government  but — because  of 
Ignorance  or  Intentional  deceit — are  not  now 
being  paid.  Dividends  and  Interest  are  In- 
come and,  as  such,  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  Income  tax. 

Withholding  will  Impose  no  hardship  and 
little  inconvenience  on  taxpayers.  People 
who  have  such  low  incomes  that  they  do  not 
owe  any  taxes  can  easily  prevent  withholding 
by  signing  a  simple  form  certifying  that 
fact.  Those  under  18  can  be  exempted  from 
withholding  whether  or  not  they  owe  any 
tax. 

Elderly  couples,  widows  and  others  who 
may  owe  a  little  tax  but  less  than  the 
amount  withheld,  can  get  quarterly  refunds 
by  filling  out  a  simple  refund  slip  which  will 
be  available  at  banks,  post  offices,  and  other 
places.  These  refund  slips  can  be  filed  at 
any  time  during  a  quarter  after  withholding 
has  taken  place.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Internal  Reve- 
nue will  mail  out  quarterly  reminders  to 
refund  claimants.  The  refunds  will.  In  most 
cases,  be  received  within  a  month — as  they 
are  now  by  the  37  million  taxpayers  who 
are  overwithheld  each  year  on  their  wages 
and  salaries.  Those  who  don't  wish  to 
bother  with  quarterly  refunds  will  get  them 
annually  by  filing  their  regular  tax  returns. 
Withholding  has  been  erroneously  repre- 
sented as  Imposing  a  hardship  on  indigent 
elderly  couples  Under  present  law,  which 
gives  people  over  65  a  double  exemption  and 
also  a  tax  credit  on  retirement  income,  an 
elderly  couple  could  have  as  much  as  »5.377 
In  Income  each  year  from  social  security  and 
Interest  and  be  liable  tc  no  tax — and  no 
withholding^at  all.  If  part  of  their  income 
Is  from  dividends,  the  total  Income  could  be 
even  higher.  To  have  this  Income,  com- 
pletely free  of  taxes  or  withholding,  the 
coviple  would  be  receiving  the  maximum  so- 
cial security  benefit  of  $2,178  and  Interest 
Income  of  $3,199.  This  couple,  which  would 
avoid  withholding  entirely,  would  need 
about  $80,000  in  savings  deposits,  earning  4 
percent,  to  receive  $3,199  In  Interest. 

An  elderly  couple  with  full  social  security 
benefits  and  $1,000  more  than  this  In  Interest 
Income — $4,199  a  year — would,  however,  fall 
Into  the  much-discussed  overwithheld  cate- 
gory. Their  savings  deposits  would  have  to 
total  about  $106,000.  The  withholding  each 
quarter  would  be  $210 — $160  more  than  nec- 
essary. Under  the  quarterly  refund  proce- 
dure, the  couple  would  never  be  out  of 
pocket  more  than  $160,  which  is  the  first 
quarter's  overwlthholdlng.  The  quarterly 
refund  from  the  first  quarter  would  offset 
the  overwlthholdlng  In  the  second  quarter, 
and  so  on.  Indefinitely.  This  $160  would 
earn  only  about  $6  for  an  entire  year  If  left 
In  their  savings  account  at  4  percent. 

How  can  anyone  say  this  is  hardship? 
Such  a  couple  Is  well  to  do  by  almost  any- 
one's standards — and  there  are  very  few  such 
couples.  Most  elderly  people  would  not  be 
subject  to  withholding  at  all. 

The  amounts  overwithheld  generally  will 
not  be  large.  For  more  than  half  the  people 
entitled  to  refunds,  the  amount  overwith- 
held will  be  less  than  $10  per  year.  The  aver- 
age refund  of  overwithheld  wages  and  sal- 
aries, in  contrast.  Is  $143 — and  wage  and 
salary  earners  can  collect  their  refunds  only 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Withholding  Is  necessary.  A  total  of  nearly 
$4  billion  In  dividends  and  Interest — nearly 


20  percent  of  the  total— goes  unreported  on 
tax  returns  each  year.  Publicity  campaigns 
aimed  at  increasing  voluntary  reporting  have 
simply  not  worked.  Internal  Revenue  has  no 
way  of  checking  many  evasions,  especially 
on  Interest  pajinents,  because  only  the  large 
ones — $600  or  more — have  to  be  reported  by 
the  payors  to  the  Government. 

Withholding  will  pay  for  Itself  many  times 
over.  The  estimated  administrative  cost  of 
the  withholding  system  Is  $19  million  per 
year  but  $650  million  In  presently  evaded 
taxes  will  be  collected.  Use  of  withholding 
to  eliminate  the  many  small  and  frequently 
unintentional  evasions  will  free  Internal 
Revenue  agents  to  pursue  the  upper  income 
bracket  evasions  which  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $800  million  In  tax  re- 
ceipts now  being  lost  and  the  $650  million 
withholding  will  bring  in.  These  well-to-do 
evaders  will,  of  course,  be  withheld  20  per- 
cent like  everyone  else — but  they  owe  more 
than  that. 

Use  of  ADP.  the  suggested  alternative  to 
withholding,  would  cost  more  to  do  one- 
third  of  the  Job.  Automatic  data  processing 
does  not  collect  one  penny  in  taxes.  All  it 
d^es  is  Identify  suspected  tax  evaders,  who 
then  have  to  be  located  and  audited.  Fol- 
lowing up  and  atidltlng  all  evaders  turned 
up  by  ADP  would  be  literally  Impossible — 
there  are  6  million  taxpayers  who  have 
Interest  and  dividend  Income  and  don't  re- 
port any  of  it.  At  least  an  equal  number- 
maybe  more — report  some,  but  not  all.  of 
their  dividend  and  Interest  Income.  Just 
following  up  the  biggest  evaders,  to  recover 
$200  million  In  taxes,  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $29  million — half  again  the  price 
of  a  withholding  system  that  would  collect 
more  than  three  times  that  amount.  The 
maximum  additional  tax  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  collect  effectively  with 
ADP  and  a  reasonable  enforcement  effort 
Is  $200  million.  And  even  to  accomplish 
only  the  $200  million  Increase  In  tax  receipts 
would  require  an  Increase  of  over  3.000  In 
Internal  Revenue's  enforcement  staff — a  55 
percent  Jump  In  the  number  of  oflBce  au- 
ditors presently  employed  and  a  10  percent 
rise  In  the  nunnber  of  agents.  In  addition, 
use  of  ADP  and  enforcement  personnel  fol- 
lowups  would  reqtiire  that  business  organiza- 
tions make  much  more  detailed  and 
numerous  reports  to  Internal  Revenue  than 
they  do  now — or  would  have  to  do  under 
withholding.  In  addition,  there  Is  no  ADP 
system  fully  In  operation  as  of  now — and 
won't  be  until  1966. 

The  system  wUl  be  simple  and  convenient 
for  payors  of  Interest  and  dividends.  They 
will  make  their  payments  of  withheld  taxes 
to  the  Oovernment  in  one  lump  sum  quar- 
terly. They  will  not  be  required  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  Individuals  to  whom  they 
make  dividend  and  Interest  payments.  In 
addition,  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain 
use  of  the  withheld  taxes  for  certain  speci- 
fied periods  before  they  are  turned  over  to 
the  Government — a  provision  which  will  help 
offset  the  cost  of  withholding. 

Withholding  may  Involve  some  incon- 
veniences. It  Is  true.  But  the  alternative  Is 
clear  —continued  lawless  evasion  of  $800  mil- 
lion worth  of  taxes  each  year  on  nearly  $4 
billion  of  unreported  Interest  and  dividend 
Income. 

Honest  taxpayers  will  support  this  pro- 
posal in  Justice  to  themselves  and  all  others 
who  now  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DES  MOINES 
(IOWA)  JAYCEES  ON  RESUMP- 
TION    OF     NUCLEAR     TESTING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
from  the  Des  Moines  Jaycees  relative  to 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
De3   Moines    (Iowa)    Jatcbxs  Rksolution 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
presently  locked  In  a  power  struggle  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  not 
alone  of  weapons  and  arms  but  also  of  ideals 
and  philosophy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  afford  to  fall  behind  In  technological 
developments  both  for  peaceful  uses  and 
for  national  security:  and 

Whereas  the  open  society  philosophy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  stands  ready 
and  willing  to  make  concessions  and  com- 
promises in  the  Interests  of  a  peaceful  world 
situation  but  such  attempts  at  securing  this 
peaceful  situation  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  being  a  closed 
border  society  which  has  caiised  to  heighten 
world  tension;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
taken  a  strong  position  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future  In  order  that 
a  situation  of  building  a  wall  between  free 
and  common  people  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  take  place  In  this  world  in  the  future: 
Therefore   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Des  Moines  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  That  the  U.S.  Senate  be 
informed  that  the  Des  Moines  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Is  \  holeheartedly  in  favor 
of  a  sound  program  of  nuclear  testing  for 
the  purposes  of  expanding  technological  ex- 
periments for  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  in  the  interests  of  preserving  national 
security  for  a  free  society  and  further  that 
we  support  a  strong  policy  in  regard  to**  ne- 
gotiations with  other  world  powers  In  the 
interests  of  securing  unto  ourselves  and  all 
of  the  free  people  of  the  world  a  society 
which  cannot  be  Intimidated  into  untenable 
positions. 

ViHGIL    M.^XWIXL, 

President. 
Rodney  J.  Ryan. 

Vice  President. 


RESOLUTION       OF       MASON       CTFY 
(IOWA)   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
TO  FARM  BILL.  H.R.  10010 
Mr.   MILLER.     Mr.   President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  from  the  Mason 
City  (Iowa)   Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
opposition  to  House  bill  10010,  the  com- 
panion bill  of  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  namely.  S.  3225. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Opposing  Adoption  or  H.R.  10010 
BY  Federal  Congress 

Whereas  Mason  City  Is  located  In  one  of 
the  prime  agricultural  areas  of  the  United 
States  aiKl  of  the  world  and  its  economy  is 
Intimate?/  affected  by  legislation  which 
would  adversely  affect  agriculture  and  the 
processing  of  agricultural  products;  and 

Whereas  the  subcommittee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  Mason  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Federal  Controls  of  Business 
and  Agriculture,  composed.  In  part,  of  per- 
sons who  have  for  many  years  been  engaged 
either  In  farming  or  processing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  or  allied  businesses,  has,  in 
writing,  recommended  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee adoption  of  certain  general  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  Federal  farm 
programs,  and  said  legislative  committee  has 
recommended  approval  thereof  by  the  Mason 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  forwarding 
of  such  recommendations  to  the  Iowa  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress;   and 


Whereas  a  copy  of  said  written  recom- 
mendations Is  attached  hereto:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mason  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  It 
hereby  adopts  and  approves  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Mason  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
does  hereby  record  its  opposition  to  H-R. 
10010  of  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
all  as  set  forth  in  the  recommenU;itlons  and 
report  attached  hereto  and  by  this  refer- 
ence made  a  part  hereof,  it  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretiu-y  of  the  Masun 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
to  H.  R  Gross  and  to  Senators  Bourke  B. 
HicKENLOopER  p.nd  J.iCK  MILLER  true  and 
exact  copies  of  this  resolution. 

Proposed  and  adopted  this  20th  day  of 
April  1902. 

Mason  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Jack  MacNider,  Praident. 

Rfcomm'^ntation-s  of  Acriculture 
Committee 

We  realize  that  agricuitural  production 
has  been  expanded:  that  the  difflcullles  of 
the  commercial  farmers  are  due  in  substan- 
tial measure  to  faulty  public  policy  adopted 
in  the  past.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  Justice 
that  public  policy  should  help  furmers  ftnd 
workable  solutions. 

For  many  supported  commodities  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  production  belo-A,-  present 
output,  so  that  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
will  create  prices  that  will  allow  efficient 
farmers  to  share  equitably  in  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

AGRICULTtrRAL    SrPPLY    CONTROL    PROGRAM 

The  agricultural  supply  program  for  agri- 
culture submitted  In  House  bill  10010  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congrc-^s  changes  the 
program  from  a  voluntary  pro£;ram  to  a  pro- 
gram with  compulsory  participation,  market- 
ing quotas,  and  controls.  IX  passed  it  would 
place  the  commercial  farmers  in  the  United 
States  under  rigid  controls  with  penalties 
and  policing  of  crops  and  production  of  milk, 
potiltry,  and  vegetables. 

We  believe  that  the  program  would  be  re- 
strictive and  that  it  would  decrcise  the  ef- 
ficiency of  agriculture  and  Jeripardlze  the 
development  of  the  major  efficient  producing 
areas. 

We  recommend  that  the  agricultural  ad- 
justment shotild  be  attained  through 
amendments  to  the  1961  act  by  extending 
the  voluntary  land  retirement,  if  necessary 
Increase  the  retirement  of  entire  farms.  The 
amendment  should  provide  for  cross  com- 
pliance in  all  programs  and  eliminations 
of  special  exemptions. 

FOOD    AID    PROGRAMS 

The  major  cost  of  food  distribution  aid, 
such  as  ( 1 )  school  lunch  programs  i  2 1  food 
stamp  plans  (3)  U.S.  welfare  programs  (4i 
food  for  foreign  aid  have  been  paid  through 
agricultural  appropriation  and  charged  to 
agricultural  projects.  This  gives  a  distorted 
perspective  of  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions and  Is  misleading.  Funds  used  for  food 
should  be  included  In  the  budgets  and 
charged  to  the  agencies  distributing  nnd  us- 
ing the  food  in  their  respective  programs 
and  projects. 


E>uring  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Bellamy 
urged  the  spirit  of  patriotism  upon  our 
schoolchildren.  As  a  result  of  his  in- 
terest, the  Francis  Bellamy  Flag  Award 
was  instituted  in  1942— an  annual  dis- 
tinction granted  to  a  high  school  which 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
good  citizenship. 

I  am  both  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  state  officially  that  the  1962 
Francis  Bellamy  Flag  Award  has  been 
made  to  West  High  School  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  This  is  the  first  Iowa  school  to 
receive  this  honor,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
award  is  rotated  among  the  States,  it 
will  be  50  years  before  an  Iowa  school 
can  receive  the  award  again. 

Upon  announcement  of  this  designa- 
tion, Mr.  William  W.  Gibson,  principal, 
pointed  out  that  the  standards,  the  tra- 
dition.s,  and  the  honor  of  this  high 
school  are  a  result  of  the  active  support 
given  it  by  the  citizens  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  by  the  loyal  alumni,  by  the  enthu- 
sia.stic  student  body,  and  by  an  outstand- 
ing' laculty. 

I  am  informed  that  the  deciding  fac- 
toi-s  V.  hich  brought  this  distinction  to 
West  High  School  are  the  following: 
First,  the  West  High  School  Code:  Duty. 
Honor.  Service;  second,  the  proficiency 
of  performance  of  the  principal  and  his 
staff:  third,  the  accomplishments  by  the 
alumni  in  varied  fields  of  endeaver.  par- 
ticularly in  education  and  journalism; 
fourth,  the  daily  fiag-raising  ceremony; 
fifth,  the  decided  emphasis  on  good  cit- 
izenship in  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity; sixth,  the  thorough,  all-inclu- 
sive guidance  program;  seventh,  the 
clear  evidence  of  high  academic  stand- 
ards, the  high  percentage  of  student  ac- 
complishments in  science,  homemaking, 
forensics,  and  the  arts;  eighth,  the  true 
"sho.v  must  go  on"  spirit,  in  the  face 
of  a  serious  flood  disaster  threat  in  1961; 
ninth,  the  cooperative  attitude  of  both 
students  and  staff  working  with  student 
teachers;  and  tenth,  the  special  educa- 
tion program. 

Mr.  President,  the  warm  blood  of 
patriotism  which  flows  through  the 
veins  of  young  people  such  as  the  stu- 
dents of  West  Waterloo  High  School, 
who  have  brought  this  honor  upon  them- 
selves, their  school,  their  city,  and  their 
State,  makes  meaningful  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  our  flag  stands. 
These  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  In 
whose  hands  will  be  placed  the  future 
of  our  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  The  students  of  West  Waterloo 
High  School  have  demonstrated  that 
these  will  be  capable  hands.  We  are 
proud  of  them. 


BELLAMY   AWARD   TO   WEST   HIGH 

SCHOOL  OF  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, May  18,  was  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Francis  Bellamy,  who  wrote 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag.  The  pledge  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of 
Columbus'  Discovery  of  America.  The 
nationwide  observance  commenced  on 
October  13.  1892. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CONGRESS  IN 
THE  FORMATION  OF  DISARMA- 
MENT POLICY— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR CLARK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
address  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  entitled  "The 
Influence  of  Congress  in  the  Formation 
of  Disarmament  Policy."  This  excellent 
address  was  delivered  last  month  in 
Philadelphia    before    the    66th    annual 


I 
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meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  IifrLUBNCE  or  Congress  in  the  Forma- 
tion or  Disarmament  Policy 

(Address  by  Semitor  Ct.abk  at  66th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Introduction 
The  flrst  montli  of  the  17-natian  Disarma- 
ment Conference  at  Geneva  has  produced 
little  progress.  Over  the  immediate  future 
of  the  Conference  hang  the  mushroom  clouds 
of  a  new  round  of  nuclear  tests — expected 
dally.  ConfUcta  with  communism  in  Latin 
America,  southeast  Asia,  and  Berlin  continue 
to  plague  the  Western  World.  The  time  U 
inopportune,  ma  ay  will  say,  to  discuss  dis- 
armament policy. 

Yet  I  welcome  the  timing  of  this  talk.  We 
need  a  sound  disarmament  policy  In  bad 
times  as  well  as  In  good.  And  the  Congress 
has  a  part  to  play  In  formulating  such  a 
policy. 

It  is  later  than  many  prominent  Americans 
seem  to  think.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rui>k  estimated  that  "the 
upward  spiral  of  destructive  capability  •  •  • 
If  unchecked,  could  by  1966  be  double  what 
It  Is  today."  And  If  the  upward  spiral  is  not 
checked  and  checked  soon,  disaster  may  well 
overtake  clvllliation. 

Two  of  the  grerat  powers  have  recognized 
In  words  that  the  key  to  practical  disarma- 
ment cannot  await  the  solution  of  political 
problems.  "Efforts  should  continue  without 
Interruption  until  agreement  upon  the  total 
(disarmament)  program  has  been  achieved," 
read  the  United  States-U.S.SJ?.  jolflt  state- 
ment of  September  1961.  But  their  deeds  do 
not  match  their  words.  In  neither  country 
is  there  the  sense  of  urgency  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  ending  that  "delicate  balance  of 
terror"  In  which  we  live.  Eren  so  wise  a 
commentator  as  Walter  Llppmann  thlnHs  a 
permanent  solution  to  Berlin  and  the  Ger- 
man question  mvist  precede  an  effective  dis- 
armament treaty. 

In  Congress  and  throughout  the  country, 
we  have  failed  t  readjust  our  thinking  about 
disarmament  to  make  it  comport  with  the 
basic  new  fact  of  International  life:  Two 
great  powers  have  the  present  capability  of 
destroying  clvUlzatlon.  And  either  of  them 
might  do  It  through  accident  as  easily  as  by 
design. 

Today  I  deal  with  only  one  facet  of  that 
problem:  The  Influence  of  Congress  in  the 
formulation  of  disarmament  policy.  For 
Congress  does  have  an  Influence  on  all  for- 
eign policy,  disarmament  Included.  It  Is  not 
the  most  important  Influence — the  President 
Is.  of  course.  But  the  historic  and  present 
role  of  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate. 
has  been  and  stUl  Is  significant. 

Three  times  In  the  recent  past  Congress 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  disarma- 
ment: First,  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  In  1920;  second, 
the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Naval 
Disarmament  Treaty  In  1922;  and  finally,  at 
the  1945  San  Francisco  Conference  which 
created  the  United  Nations. 

No  one  who  Is  concerned  with  disarma- 
ment and  the  Senate's  part  In  It  can  read 
the  history  of  Senate  action  on  the  VersaUles 
Treaty  without  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  po- 
tential for  mischief  of  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.  In  a  sense,  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  first 
treaty  to  come  before  the  Senate  dealing  with 
disarmament.  Article  8  of  the  covenant  called 
for  far-reaching  "reduction  of  national  arm- 
aments" and  ciubs  on  "the  manufacture  •  *  • 
of  munitions  and  implements  of  war." 

The  rejection  of  the  covenant  was  warn- 
ing for  the  future  of  the  Senate's  power  to 
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reject  treaties,  which  most  Americans  be- 
lieved were  In  the  national  Interest.  Pew 
today  would  agree  that  the  Senate  was  right. 

It  was  almost  as  If  the  Senate  were  veri- 
fying Richard  Olney's  comnaent  back  in  1807 
(shortly  after  he  retired  as  Secretary  of 
State): 

"The  treaty,"  he  said,  "in  getting  Itself 
made  by  the  sole  act  of  the  Executive  with- 
out leave  of  the  Senate  •  •  •  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin.  It  must  be  either  alto- 
gether defeated  or  so  altered  as  to  bear  an 
unmistakable  Senate  stamp — and  thus  be 
the  means  both  of  humiliating  the  Executive 
and  of  showing  the  world  the  greatness  of 
the  Senate." 

It  was  a  silly  comment  then.  It  is  equally 
foolish  today.  But  It  represents  then  and 
now  the  facts  of  American  political  life. 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1920.  preoccupied  with 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  ap- 
parently forgot  the  comment  in  his  visiting 
lectures  on  "Constitutional  Government"  at 
Columbia  University  In  1908: 

"It  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  also  his  best  policy  and  his  plain 
duty  to  treat  the  Senate  as  an  executive 
council.  The  President  may  himself  act  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  es- 
tablish intimate  relations  of  confidence  with 
the  Senate  on  his  own  Initiative,  not  carry- 
ing his  plans  to  completion  and  then  laying 
them  in  final  form  before  the  Senate  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  order  that  there  may 
be  veritable  counsel  and  a  real  accommoda- 
tion of  views  Instead  of  a  final  challenge 
and  contest." 

Wilson  went  to  Versailles  unaccompanied 
by  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  result  was 
failure.  On  March  19,  1920.  the  resolution 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  Versailles  Treaty 
with  15  reservations  obtained  a  large  ma- 
jority. 49  to  35  but  it  lacked  7  crucial  votes 
of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  two- 
thirds   necessary   for   ratlflcatlon. 

Perhaps  the  painful  lesson  was  learned. 
Just  2  years  later,  the  Senate  ratified  74  to  1 
the  five-power  Washington  Naval  Disarma- 
ment Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy,  calling  for  sharp  cutbacks 
in  our  naval  force  to  agreed  Uznlts  and  the 
actual  destruction  of  major  units  of  our 
fleet.  Would  anyone  suggest  that  the  treaty 
vote  was  unrelated  to  President  Harding's 
appointment,  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  of  Senator 
Lodge,  majority  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  Un- 
derwood, minority  leader  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  and  former 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
Washington  conference? 

Likewise,  no  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  would  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  presence  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  San  Francisco  in  1945.  of  Senators  Con- 
naUy  and  Vandeoiburg  and  Representatives 
Bloom  and  Elaton.  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. In  addition,  powerful  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  present  as  fiscal  advisers  and 
consultants  to  assist  the  delegation  during 
the  drafting  of  the  charter. 
I 

What,  then.  Is  the  role  of  Congress  In  the 
formulation  of  disarmament  policy?  What 
is  our  disarmament  policy  today?  What 
part  has  Congresa  played,  in  its  formula- 
tion? SpeclficaUy  what  Influence  did  Con- 
gress have  In  the  enimclatlon  of  U.3.  dis- 
armament policy  by  President  Kennedy  at 
the  UJi.  last  September  and  in  the  creation 
of  the  new  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency? 

Present  U.S.  disarmament  policy  can  be 
stated  simply.  The  McCloy-Zorln  agreement 
of  last  September  calls  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  international 


controls  and  "arrangements  •  •  •  to  In- 
sure that  the  United  NatlCKu  can  effectively 
deter  or  8up>pre8s  any  threat  or  use  of  arms 
In  violation  of  the  purpoees  and  principles 
of  the  United  NaUons." 

Of  course,  when  we  leave  policy  for  plans 
and  procedures,  we  differ  widely  from  the 
Russians.  We  insist  on  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  both  armaments  and  the  disarming 
process.  They  agree  with  the  latter  but  wUl 
have  no  part  of  the  former. 

The  U.S.  plan,  as  stated  by  the  President 
at  the  U.N.  and  elaborated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Geneva,  calls  for  achievement  of 
the  agreed  policy  in  three  stages. 

In  stage  one.  to  take  3  years,  we  have  pro- 
posed measures  subject  to  strict  supervision 
by  an  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion which  would  provide  for  (1)  30  percent 
cut  In  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  major 
conventional  armaments;  (2)  reduction  of 
armed  force  levels  to  2.1  million  men;  (3) 
transfer  to  nonweapons  purposes  of  50  metric 
tons  of  uranium  236  worth  more  than  $500 
million  and  cap>able.  when  combined  with 
other  Ingredients,  of  producing  warheads 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  megatons  of  ex- 
plosive power;  (4)  observation  and  notifica- 
tion procedures  to  reduce  the  dangers  of 
war  by  accident  and  surprise  attack  and 
(5)  a  controlled,  comprehensive  ban  on  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  of  any  sort  in  any  place. 

In  stage  two,  we  have  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  peace  force  within 
the  U.N.;  development  of  methods  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes;  the  dis- 
mantling of  certain  military  bases  and  fa- 
cilities; and  further  substantial  reductions 
in  armed  forces  and  armaments,  including 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

In  stage  three,  we  have  proposed  that  the 
final  steps  to  general  disarmament  under 
world  law  be  taken:  e.g.,  the  reduction  of 
forces  to  agreed  Internal  police  levels;  elimi- 
nation or  transfer  to  International  uses  of 
all  weapons  stockpiles;  and  the  development 
of  the  U.N.  peace  force  and  the  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping capabilities  so  that  aggression  and 
rearmament  can  be  prevented. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  U.S.  plan,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  had  an  Indirect 
but  definite  hand,  little  known  outside 
Washington. 

The  present  Soviet  general  disarmament 
proposal  was  first  made  by  Khrushchev  In  a 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  in  September 
1959. 

It  wasn't  until  the  following  March  of 
1960,  that  the  United  States  made  a  coun- 
ter offer  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment at  the  10-power  East-West  meeting 
in  Geneva.  Our  disarmament  preparation 
had  been  woefully  scant.  The  plan  we  then 
put  forward  was  Improved  somewhat  In  a 
prof>osal  tabled  In  June  of  1960 — after  the 
Soviets  had  walked  out  of  the  conference. 
But  that  plan  too  was  still  quite  vague. 

"When  President  Elsenhower  left  office  few 
people  knew  that  we  had  a  plan  for  general 
disarmament,  much  less  its  strong  points 
and  weaknesses.  Congressional  backing  and 
encouragement  was  almost  nonexistent.  It 
consisted  of  Senator  Humphrtt  who  heads 
the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  and 
a  small  handful  of  people.  Including,  if  I 
may  say  so,  me. 

It  was  only  after  John  McCloy  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Disarmament  Adviser  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  went  to  work,  that  wider 
congressional  attention  was  attra*;ted.  This 
was  in  the  later  spring  of  1961.  Some  of  Mr. 
McCloy  "s  assistants  were  ex-congresslonal 
aides  which  faciUUted  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  helped  to  keep  Interested  Members 
of  Congress  current  on  developments.  Paren- 
thetically, significant  and  constructive  staff 
level  Ualson  between  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  relatively  recent  and  has  attracted 
little  public  notice  to  date. 

In  June  two  disarmament  proposals  were 
launched. 
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First,  the  President.  fulfllUng  a  pledge 
made  In  the  spring  of  1960  recommended  to 
Congress  the  creation  by  statute  of  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace   and 
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anybody  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or,  for 
that  matter,  In  this  country,  make  a  declara- 
tion going  that  far,  which  would  seek  to 
abandon  our  own  national  forces.  Regret- 
fully—as  a    reading   of    the    Congrissional 


effort. 

Senator  Humphrey  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  15  cosponsors,  of  whom  I  was  one.  Intro- 
duced the  Agency  bill  on  June  29.  At  the 
same  time.  Congressman  Kastenmeier  and 
76  Congressmen  Introduced  like  bills  In  the 
House.  There  the  matter  stood  for  about  a 
month  while  both  Houses  were  occupied  with 
other  legislative  matters. 

At  one  of  his  regular  Tuesday  morning 
breakfasts  with  the  legislative  leaders  of  his 
party  the  President  Inquired  about  the 
chances  of  passage  In  1961  of  the  EKsarma- 
ment  Agency  bill. 

All  save  Senator  Humphrey  stated  the 
chances  as  almost  nil.  Subsequently  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  I  met  with  Mr.  McCloy 
and  other  executive  disarmament  advisers. 
We  determined  to  urge  the  President  to  press 
for  Immediate  passage  of  the  bill. 

This  was  done.  The  President,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  needed  persuasion,  placed 
the  Agency  bill  on  his  list  for  "must"  passage 
In  1961.  John  McCloy,  certainly  one  of  the 
mo6t  skillful  and  effective  advocates  ever 
sent  to  the  Hill,  started  to  rally  support  in 
private  talks  and  public  appearances.  Sen- 
ator FuLBRiGHT  and  Congressman  Morgan, 
chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees,  went  to  work.  The 
aid  of  ranking  officials  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  was  sought  and  obtained.  A 
bill  which  had  been  virtually  written  off 
sailed  through  Congress  and  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  September  24.  Only  the 
closest  coordination  between  a  few  Members 
of  Congress  and  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  made  creation  of  the  Agency  pos- 
sible. 

The  negative  role  of  Congress  was  sharply 
reasserted  a  few  short  days  later.  Just  be- 
fore adjournment  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees  cut  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  new  Agency  in  half  thus 
crippling  Its  usefulness.  Six  months  later  It 
U  Just  beginning  to  recover  from  this  blow. 
As  a  result  we  were  not  as  well  prepared  at 
Geneva  as  we  should  have  been. 

The  background  to  the  President's  mag- 
nificent speech  at  the  U.N.  on  September  25 
Is  also  revealing  of  Congress  role  in  for- 
mulating disarmament  policy.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  go  to  the  U.N,  and 
urge  total  and  permanent  disarmament  was 
made  by  a  few  persons  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress  early  last  summer.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  I  advocated  this  course  of  action 
In  Senate  speeches  in  July  and  August  and 
urged  our  views  on  the  President  person- 
ally at  that  time.  Other  Senators  gave  to 
the  President  other  advice. 

Happily,  however,  the  result  was  a  U.N. 
speech  which  challenged  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
a  peace  race,  pledged  U.S.  support  to  a  U.N. 
decade  of  development  and  urged  that  we 
Join  in  dismantling  the  national  capacity  to 
wage  war.  In  the  President's  words:  "The 
weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  before 
they  abolish  us."  He  proposed  that  disarma- 
ment negotiations  resume  promptly  and  con- 
tinue without  Interruption  until  an  entire 
program  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment haa  not  only  been  agreed  but  has  been 
actually  achieved. 

Yet  the  Senate,  even  today,  Is  badly  In- 
formed on  the  President's  disarmament  pol- 
icy. An  Incident  during  last  week's  debate 
on  the  U.N.  bond  Issue  illustrates  the  point. 
A  press  story  indicated  that  our  delegation 
In  Geneva  would  submit  a  plan  that  called 
for  the  elimination  of  national  armies  with- 
in 9  years.  The  statement  differed  little 
from  those  of  the  President  I  have  Just 
quoted.  Yet  a  Senator  drew  attention  to 
this  article  in  obvious  surprise  and  alarm. 
Another  Senator,  a  noted  supporter  of  the 
President,    said    that    he    had    never    heard 


arity  is  not  the  sole  property  of  these  two 
men. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  disarmament  matters 
are  extremely  complex  and  are  diffused 
among  a  number  of  already  overburdened 
committees.  The  Senate  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  and  Armed 
Services  all  have  Jurisdiction  as  does  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Dis- 
armament to  each  of  these  is  a  different, 
and  sometimes  secondary,  problem.  Com- 
mittees occupied  with  determining  how 
large  our  arsenal  should  be — whose  dally 
currency  Is  testimony  from  members  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  of  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  warned — are  not  apt  to  re- 
gard highly  their  function  as  disarmament 
policy  advisers. 

May  we  not  be  heading  for  another  Ver- 
sailles? Is  the  Congress  being  prepared  to 
advise  and  consent  to  a  meaningful  disarm- 
ament treaty?  I  fear  not.  and.  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  does  the  country  under- 
stand what  the  administration  is  up  to? 
Again  I  fear  the  answer  must  be  negative. 
Is  not  the  conclusion  that  If  disarmament 
should  become  diplomatically  possible  it 
would  nonetheless  fail  for  want  of  congres- 
sional approval?  As  of  today.  I  fear  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Certain  conclusions  on  the  "Influence  of 
Congress  in  the  Formulation  of  Dl.siirma- 
ment  Policy."  p.ist  and  future,  suggest  them- 
selves from  the  foregoing: 

1.  Congressional  influence,  for  good  and 
bad.  has  and  will  be  great.  Such  Influence 
is  centered  more  in  the  Senate  because  of 
its  veto  power  over  treaties,  but  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  For  the  House 
must  appropriate  the  funds  to  make  a  treaty 
effective.  And  other  committees  of  the 
Senate  carry  great  weight  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees,  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  all  have 
legitimate  Jurisdictional  concern  with  dis- 
armament policy.  Members  of  Congress  not 
on  any  of  these  committees  have  also  ex- 
erted Influence  on  policy. 

2.  Commonsense  and  the  history  of  the 
Senate  role  in  treaty  deliberations  strongly 
Indicate  Senate  Members  should  be  named 
at  least  as  advisers  to  the  delegation  at 
Geneva. 

3.  Congress  at  best  gets  a  gentleman's  C 
on  Its  knowledge  of  the  U  S  position  on 
disarmament.  In  part  this  is  a  staffing  defi- 
ciency. The  separate  staff  of  the  Senate 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  has  been  dis- 
banded for  lack  of  funds.  Its  functions 
have  been  Inadequately  absorbod  by  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

4.  There  are  weaknesses  In  the  US.  posi- 
tion at  Geneva  due  to  Inadequate  prepara- 
tions, notably  In  the  development  of  inter- 
national peace-keeping  institutions  and  the 
problem  of  participation  of  other  potential 
nuclear  powers  such  as  China.  But  few  In 
Congress  know  or  care  about  these  matters. 

5.  The  Disarmament  Agency  is  still  short- 
staffed,  due  in  part  to  appropriation  cuts 
and  In  part  to  lengthy  security  checks  re- 
quired by  statute.  It  does  not  have  all  the 
answers  to  the  tough,  complex  questions  re- 
maining to  be  solved  before  disarmament 
can  get  underway.  Constructive  intelligent 
criticism  by  Congress  on  and  off  the  record 
can  and  must  be  Increased  "Advice  and 
consent"  Is  needed — if  only  to  help  the 
Agency  avoid  political  pitfalls  in  Its  rela- 
tions with  Congress. 


In  the  end.  much  depends  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves.  The  Incentive  for 
Congress  to  be  constructive  rather  than 
destructive  must  come  from  the  grassroots 
of  public  opinion.  Of  course,  the  main  bur- 
den in  disarmament  policy  will  continue  to 
rest  with  the  President  and  his  advisers  In 
the  executive  branch.  Yet  every  Informed 
citizen  can  help  to  create  that  climate  of 
opinion  without  which  disarmament  policy 
cannot  be  successfully  formulated,  and,  time 
and  good  fortune  permitting,  be  success- 
fully carried  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  for  this  thoughtful 
and  reasoned  address  on  a  topic  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  us. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  in 
public  life  a  person  such  as  Senator 
Clark  who  is  a  keen  and  serious  student 
of  foreign  policy.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  has  done  more  than 
has  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  support  our  President  in  his 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  meaningful,  safe- 
guarded, and  workable  disarmament 
agreement. 

I  shall  never  forget  nor  fail  to  appreci- 
ate all  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Clark]  did  this  past  year  to 
help  win  the  passage  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  bill, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  in 
the  Senate  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  enacted  into  law. 


COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES 
AND  U.S.S.R.  DISARMAMENT  PRO- 
POSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  submitted  draft  proposals 
to  the  conference  of  the  18-nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  which  is  now 
in  session  in  Geneva. 

These  proposals  have  many  similarities 
but  they  also  have  very  important  dif- 
ferences. 

The  Government  of  Canada  prepared, 
in  parallel  columns,  an  outline  compari- 
son of  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
proposals,  and  submitted  this  to  the  18- 
nation  conference  in  Document  ENDC/ 
36.  on  May  4,  1962. 

Because  I  know  this  will  be  useful  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
many  students  of  disarmament  problems 
who  depend  upon  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
comparison  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  Outline  Compari.son  on   United  State.s 
AND    U.S.S.R     Disarmament    Proposals 

(Note. — The  present  outline  comparison 
has  been  prepared  to  take  Into  account  the 
"Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  In  a 
Peaceful  World,"  tabled  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion on  April  18,  1962.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  various  topics  have  been  identified 
and  listed  under  each  stage.  In  accordance 
with  the  method  of  approach  for  which  the 
plenary  committee  has  shown  a  preference  so 
far.  Discussion  on  Individual  topics  covered 
in  each  stage  would  be  based  on  the  actual 
language  used  In  the  Indicated  articles  and 
paragraphs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  draft  treaty  and 
the  US.  outline  of  basic  provisions  of  a 
treaty  ) 
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r.Sw4. 

Three  years  begiunlng  upon  entry  tsto  fcrw  of  treaty.    (Stage  I,  p.  4.) 


STAGS  I 


U.S.S.R. 


Fifteen  months  beginning  six  monthB  tdXei  entry  Into  force  of  treaty.    (Art.  19, 
p.  130 


A.  ArmMmimli 


1.  ReductlMi  of  Armnoenta 


Thirty  percent  reduction  by  sprclfie<l  parties  to  the  treaty  of  nuclear  dcMvwy  vehJclrs 

aiiil  major  c<jnvoiitional  aruiuiiit'iits  in  Inventories  existing  on  aa  afreed  date.  The 
rc'luctlon  woul'l  apply  to  each  tyjje  of  armament  (e.p.  B-52  iKimbers,  Atla"  mls.'iiles, 
M-fi)  main  battlp  tanks).  The  30  percent  reduction  in  each  type  might  be  altered 
somewhat  l)y  the  limited  production  allowance  but  this  would  not  affeot  the  overall 
31)  iiercrnt  in  numi>ers  in  each  category  or,  in  the  case  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vc'hick's,  in  destnicli  ve  capaMlity.  UhL'tratlons  of  CHtcgori«*  of  armaments  and  tyixs 
within  categories  arc  given  in  treaty  outline.     tArt.  A,  par.  1,  pp.  4-6.; 


One  bnndred  percent  reduction  In  those  weapon?  srsitems  (rockets,  mlHtary  aircraft, 
Boitnee  ships,  suDmarinee  and  artillery)  capable  of  dcJlTertag  nudear  '•■wapons.  ( .^rf . 
6,  •,  7,  8,  pp.  6-7.)  Conventional  armammts  released  as  a  resuK  of  decrease  In  force 
levels  to  be  destroyed  or  eonverted  to  peaceful  use.  A!!  snch  armament  lntende<i  for 
us«  in  reserve  forces  to  l>e  destroyed.  In  conventional  ftrmament5  no  reiiuirern"'nt 
with  respect  to  destruction  of  iy[>es.    <Art.  11,  par.  3,  p.  10.; 


Method  of  Reduction 


dno-lliird  of  the  stage  I  re<luction,  i.e.,  10  percent  of  the  totiil  lieclared  tnTentoriea, 
wDuld  l>e  carried  out  In  each  one-yeai  step.  Euch  step  would  be  divided  into  two 
phases-  (a)  transfer  of  armaments  to  be  eliminated  to  depots  under  control  of  the  Intcr- 
n:itional  I )|,>!armamem  Ort.'aniratlon;  Cb)  their  destruction  or  conversion  to  peaceAil 
u-;ts.  The  I1>0  would  provide  verificnlion  of  tlie  armament.5  destroyed  and  verify 
tluit  declarations  were  accurate  and  that  armament.s  retained  did  not  eiceeii  the  agreed 
levels  as  described  ui  O.  Ix'low.  (.^rt.  .A,  par.  2,  pp.  5-C;  art.  ti,  i>ar.  3,  suhpar  c,  pp. 
i;j-14.) 


International  nisarniament  Orpsiii7.jition  to  exercise  control  over  destruction  of 
weapons  systems  capable  of  delivuimg  nucle^ir  weapons  (par.  3  of  art.  5,  6,  7,  h,  pp. 
5-7;  and  over  places  where  trooiw  dlsbandwl  and  released  canvention&l  armaments 
and  military  e'juipment  destroyed,  and  to  verify  conversion  to  peaceful  uses  of  means 
of  transiKirtation  and  other  noncomhat  cjuiimicnt.  No  provision  for  veriflcation  of 
retained  levels.     (.Art.  11.  par.  4.  p.  V>.) 


3.  Limitation  on  Product  ion 


rrodiicllon  in  broad  categories  of  armaments  fe  g  strategic  nuclcirdeliver}- vehicles, 
taiiks.  stiii>s)  1(1  t>e  limiled  to  agreed  prcxluction  allowance  during  l«'glnatng  of  stage  I 
and  halted  t)y  the  Ix'ginning  of  stage  II  except  for  pnxJuction.  within  agreed  limits, 
of  [Kisls  for  maintenance  of  agrM'd  retained  arms.  A  party  which  elected  to  reduce  its 
pnxluction  within  a  category  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  provided  by  the  treaty  would 
be  entitled.  In  lUm  of  thb  production,  to  retain  exiting  arms  within  the  c&t*f-rrrj.  In 
the  event  of  production  (or  retention  In  lieu  of  prodortkm)  of  specific  types  of  arms 
within  the  category,  this  would  tie  ofTsit  hy  the  ili'Structlon  of  addttlonaJ  armaments 
both  In  numlxTs  and.  where  apiMicaMe.  total  de.stnictive  capability  so  that  the  30 
perci'iil  net  nvluctioii  in  the  Ciilecory  would  l>e  maintained.  (Art  .\.  par  3.  pp.  6-7.) 
Agreed  aiuiual  quotas  ou  Uij^hl  lusting  ol  missiles  i,Art.  A,  par.  3,  subp&r.  d,  p.  7). 


Production  of  weapons  systems  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  halted,  and  all 
proving  grounds  demolLslied  (par  2  of  art.  S.  6.  7.  8,  pp.  6-7).  Production  of  conven- 
tional armaments  tobenviuced  profwrtlonately  to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  Reduc- 
lloo  to  be  primarily  through  ellraination  of  enterprises  en^faged  exclusively  in  arma- 
ments production.    IDO  to  verify  dismantling,     (.^rl.  12,  p.  10.) 


4.  .\dditiona!  Mc^isures 


.Agreenii'i\t  to  e\aiiiitie  ,ind  com  ludi-  arrangemi'tils  to  be  implimented  in  stapes  II 
and  III  to  ri'<iuce  and  rllininate  production  and  stiK-kpiles  of  chi-nucal  and  biological 
weaiKnis.     (\n.  A.  par.  4,  p.  7  ; 

I  B.  Arvud  Ftrtt» 

1.  Reduetlon  of  Armed  ForoM 


Subject  not  dealt  with  until  stage  II. 


Tanf  levels  to  be  limited  to  2  1  million  each  for  the  United  Slates  and  the  U.S. PR. 
KW  other  parties  to  the  treaty  would,  with  agreed  exceptions,  reduce  force  levels  to 
li«l.(»10  or  1  fieroent  of  their  ixipulation.  In  no  ca.se  would  levels  of  such  other  parties 
e\«'ed  levels  in  existence  ui>on  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty.    (Art.  B,  par.  1,  p.  7.) 


Force  levels  to  \<c  limited  to  1.7  million  each  for  the  r.?.,''.R.  and  the  United  States. 
Leveta  tor  other  states  parties  to  the  treaty  to  be  agreed.    cArt.  11,  par.  1,  pp.  V-IU.; 


.Armed  Forces  Subject  to  Reduction 


Regular  menilyns  of  armed  forci-«,  conscripts  serving  full-time  active  duty,  mili- 
tarily organized  security  forces,  and  other  forcj'S  or  organitatioris  equipped  and  organ- 
ized to  jM-rform  a  military  mission.     (.\rt.  li,  par.  2,  p.  7.; 


Enlisted  men.  oILcirs.  and  civilian  employees.     (.Vrt.  11,  par.  1,  pp.  9-10.) 


Parties  initially  iledare 
out   in  ( a<li   1-jear  step. 
(Art.  II,  I  ar.  3." pp.  7-s.; 


levels  to  ino. 
IDU   to  verify 


One-thir'1 
retaine  i 


of  staci 
levels  lij 


3.  Method  of  Reduction 
I  reduction  to  he  carried 


dcscrilx.'  1  i:i   G   below. 


Reduct.on  to  1h?  rarrii'l  out  prini.arily  through  demobilisation  of  personnel  released 
as  a  result  of  eliininaiion  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weajwns.  dismantling 
fnreipn  l>ases  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from  foreign  territory.  lUO  to  verify 
disbaniiing.     (Art.  11,  pars.  2,  4,  p.  10.) 


Parties  to  make  arrangements  to  insure  that  civilian  employment  by  arme<l  ftiroes 
Is  m  actxjrdantt.  » ith  obji'divc.-^  of  agree luc-nt  on  ionx  kveli.     ^Kil.  B,  jKir.  4,  p.  ik.> 


.Additional  Measures 

Civilian  cmiOoyoes  included  in  definition  of  force  level. 


(Art.  II,  par.  1,  pp.  9-10.) 


C.  M'tLcUar  ^Veapom 
1.  Prodactkm  of  Weapons  Materials 


Production  of  fls-vioiiable  materials  for  iis<'  in  weajons  to  V>e  stopped.  Production 
of  tl.ssionabie  materials  for  piir|K^>s<'s  other  than  us*'  in  nuclear  weaiions  to  be  limited  to 
agrwd  levels.     uArt.  C,  par.  1,  p.  S.) 


No  comjvarable  propostil  in  stage  I. 


2.  Transfer  to  Peaceful  Uses 

t'l>on  the  ressation  r  f  prrwluction  an  agn^^'d  quantity  of  weapons  grade  U-23.^  from  No  comparable  proposaL 

past  prfvlucllon  to  tx'  transferred  to  (leaoeful  us<'S  t<y  the  United  States  and  the  I'.l-^.S.K. 
( I'liited  States  has  proposed  a  tnmsfer  of  50,0(10  kilograiM  of  U-23.');.     (.Vrt.  C,  par.  J, 

p.  y.) 

3.  Transfer  Between  States  for  Peaceful  Uses 


Trrin><fers  li<'twe<'n  countries  of  fls'.^iouaMe  nmleriab;  for  puri>o.ses  other  than  use  in 
nuclear  \\i'a|>ons  to  lie  subject  to  appropriate  safeguiirds  develofH'd  in  agreement  with 
the  IAEA.     (Art.  C,  par.  3,  p.  y,; 


No  comparable  [iroixisal. 


PtatPs  wIjo  hare  mannfacttired  mrelear  weapons  to  be  prerfuded  frcKn  transferring 
ronlrol  of  such  weapons  to  any  nation  not  oimlnp  them  nor  to  assist  any  such  state  In 
tlieir  manufacture.  Parlies  to  the  Ueaty  which  have  not  manufactured  nuclear 
wenpoins  to  be  prechided  from  aeqnirlnf  control  over  any  nuclear  weapons  nor  to 
manufacture  or  attempt  to  manufacture  them.     (Art.  C,  par.  4,  p.  9.) 


4.  Nontransfer  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  to  refrain  from  transferring  control  or  trans- 
mitting information  necvssary  for  their  production  to  states  not  pos.<!e,sslng  them. 
Parties  to  the  treaty  which  do  not  [wssess  nuclear  weapons  to  undertake  to  refrain 
from  producing  or  obtaining  ILcm  and  not  to  admit  nuclear  weapons  on  tbelr  territory. 
(Art.  16,  p.  12.) 


Nuclear  weaiwns  tests  to  be  prohibited  under  effective  International  controL    (Art 
C.  itar.  S,  p.  10.) 


5.  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  E.xplosions 

The  conducting  of  nuch. 


ar  tests  0.'  any  kind  shall  L*  prohibited.     (Art.  17,  p.  12.) 


6.  Additional  Measures 


Parties  to  c\aniinc  the  feasibility  and  means  of  reducing  and  eventually  eiiminatiikf 
st(xk  piles. 

D.  Outir  Sp*t» 


Subject  not  dealt  with  until  .stage  II. 


Parties  not  f  o  place  in  orbit  weapons  capable  of  producing  mass  destruction.    (Art 
I),  iiar.  1,  p.  10.) 


L  ProMWtlan  of  VTeapons  of  Mass  Destruction  in  Orbit 

Placing  into  orbit  or  stationing  in  outer  space  of  any  sper-ial  ilevice  capable  of  deliv- 
ering weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  lie  prohiliited  until  final  destruction  of  all  nuuna 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons.     (,Ait.  14,  par.  1,  p.  11.) 
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STAGE   I — continiipd 
D.   Outer  Space — Continued 


V.S.S.R. 

2.  Peaceful  Cooperiition  In  ?pac« 
Parties  agree  to  support  increased  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses  of  outer  spaw.    (Art.  Launohinp  of  space  devl^vs  to  U^  for  ix-accfu!  purposes  only.    (\Tt.  15,,  par.  1,  ]..  12.; 

3.  Notification  an^  Prelaunch  InsiK'Ction 


1),  par.  2,  p.  10., 


Advance  notification  to  be  given  by  parties  to  the  treaty  to  the  lUO  of  launching  of 
space  vehicles  and  missiles,  together  with  the  track  of  the  vehicle.  Prelaunch  in.siH^c- 
tfon  to  be  conducted  by  the  11)0  to  establish  and  operate  any  arrangements  necessary 
tor  detecting  unreported  launchings.    (Art.  D,  par.  3,  pp.  10-11.) 

4.  Boosters 


Ailviince  notific-itioii  to  t.o  given  tiy  states  to  the  IDO  about  all  launchings  of  rockets 

for  i^';i(vfui  purpo.ses.     i  .\rt.  I'',  l>;ir.  .',  p.  12.) 


The  pro<iurtion,  stockpiling,  and  testing  of  boosters  for  space  velii'  les  to  U-  sui,jeet 
to  agreed  limitations.    (Art.  1),  par.  4,  p.  11.) 

E.  Mililary  f^pendUnres 


So  comparable  proposal. 


■Reports  on  milit.iry  expenditures,  ineluding  an  itemization,  to  be  filed  witli  Uu 
IDO  at  the  end  of  each  step  of  each  stage.     (Art.  E,  par.  1,  p.  11.) 


1.   Report  on  I-^xpeiiditurcs 

11X1  I,,  tiavp  full  access  to  records  of  centr.d  finam  ial  ofTiees  of  states  in  coniieetinn 
with  tiii'L'et  iry  allocations  to  activities  wtiuli  sut'jeet  to  disaniiuuient  nuvi-siires. 
(Art   I'S.  [.ir.  2,  p.  11.} 


2.  Verifiahl.-  Rr.'.urt! 

Examination  to  t>o  made  tiv  tlie  parties  to  the  treaty  of  questions  relate  !  to  the 
verifiable  reduction  of  military  e.xiK>ndituies.     f.Vrt.  E,  par.  2,  p.  12.) 


'1-1  of  ExiK'tiditures 

Military  expenditures  to  be  r«  'luie!  m  proportion  to  first  stage  reduction  In  arms 
anil  armed  forces.  An  agreeil  [icrimn  I'f  liu  funds  rel<'ase<l  to  go  to  eeoiiotnic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  underdevelop.!  eountriis.      Art.  VS,  jiar.  1,  p.  11.) 


F.  i:edncti"n  of  the  Ri»k  i^j  War 

1    .\dvanee  N'oiia  of  Military  .Movements 


Advance  notification  to  be  given  by  specified  parties  of  major  military  movements 
and  maneuvers  to  other  parties  to  the  treaty  an  1  the  11)0.     v.\rt.  K,  par.  1,  p.  Ill 


Warships  to  be  prohibited  from  leaviiii;  teriituriiil  waters  and  aircraft  cajiable  of 
carrving  weaix)ns  of  mass  destruction  to  li  prohil  ite  1  from  leaving  national  airspace. 
(Art".  14,  i>ar.  1,  p.  U.) 


2.  Ot>s<'r\  ation  I'u.sls 

Of'St>rvation  posts  to  be  established  by  six'eifie<l  parties  at  m.ijor  ports,  railway  No  comparable  proposal  in  general  disarmament  plin,  but  corit.iim  1  in   Fnreiirn 

centers,  motor  highways,  river  crossings,  and  air  bases  to  report  on  eoni-eutratioiis  and      Minister  Oromyko's  September  26,  li)61,  memorandum. 
movements  of  military  forces.  (.\rt.  F,  par.  2,  pp.  11-12.) 

3.  Additional  Obsi'rvation  Arrangements 

Such  additional  observation  arrangements  :is  migla  U>  agreed.     (.\rt.  F.  par  3  p  12.)  No  comparable  proposal. 

f  4.   Exchange  of  .\1  ihtiry  M  ..ssions 

parable  proposal. 


.\ . . 


Exchanee  of  military  missions  between  states  or  groups  of  states  to  V^o  undertaken  by 
sp'cifled  parties  to  improve  communieatiun  and  understanding  between  them.  i.Krt 
I,  par.  4,  p.  12.) 

5.  Communication  Petueen  Heads  of  Qovernment 


Raiiid  and  reliatile  communic-ations  to  tie  established  by  Sfiecified  parties  among 
their  heads  of  (Jovernmeut  and  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  ttic  United  .Nations.  ;Arl. 
F,  par.  5,  p.  12.)  - 


No  comparable  proposal. 


Establishment  of  an  International  ronimi.ssion  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  W'.ir 
to  recomri  en^l  furllier  measures  to  redud-  the  risk  of  war  bv  accident,  iniscalculatinn, 
failure  of  comniuincation  or  surprise  attack.      .\rt.  F,  par.  f^,  \\  12.  i 


6.  Internation.il  Commission 

No  comparable  projiosal. 


C.   The  luteriiatii'ial  I'^'iu nKimenl  Organization 
1.  Estahlishnient  of  IDO 


IDO  to  be  est.ihli.^hed  within  the  framework  of  the  C.N.  up<jn  entrv  into  force  of 
the  agreement.     (.\it.  (i,  par.  1,  ii.  12.) 


ID(J  to  be  established  within  the  fr  nii.  work  of  the  I"  N   to  tngin  oj-  r;iting  3.s  .snon 
as  disarmament  measures  arc  initiated.    '  .\rt  2.  par  3,  p  3  j 


Functions  of  IDO 


The  general  liinctii^n  r)f  the  IDO  to  t>e  trj  insure  compliance  with  the  obligations 
undertaken  l>y  verifying  the  execution  of  measure.s  agreed  upon  and  a.ssi.sting  the  states 
In  developing  the  details  of  agreed  further  verification  and  disarmament  measures. 
Nature  of  insiHK-tion  by  lD(t  deix'nds  uiK)n  nature  of  obligation  being  verified. 

(a)  Where  ohligati.m  deals  only  with  reduction  of  arms,  verification  need  onh  relate 
to  reduction  prooess. 

(b)  Where  otijitratidn  is  to  halt  or  limit  production,  IDO  must  have  access  to  .dl 
production  f;K-ililies.  wherever  located,  ."^tart  with  declar«i  facilities,  howevrr,  n  1_\  mg 
on  veri'_icatit)n  nu'osuri's  in  c  Udow  to  discover  any  clandestine  activities, 

(c)  Where  me;isure  is  one  not  to  exceed  agreed  levels  of  armaments  or  armed  forces 
or  not  to  engage  in  clandestine  production  activities.  IDO  must  have  authority  to 
make  instx-ctions  nece.s.sary  for  verification,  but  the  extent  of  insfiection  during  any 
step  or  stage  must  tie  related  to  the  amount  of  disarmament  being  undert:iken  and 
degree  of  risk  from  [H)s.siide  violations.  Progressive  zonal  insjiection  suggesTed  as  an 
example  of  one  way  m  which  this  principle  might  be  given  effect  (  \rt  O  par  3 
pp.  13,  14  )  •  1  ■ 

3,  Comp.isition  of  IDO 
The  IDO  would  Ix-  comi>osed  of: 

(a)  A  general  conference  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty. 

(b)  A  Control  Council  consisting  of  reiire^entatives  of  all  the  major  siwiabirv  iK.wer 
as  l>ermanent  members  and  other  states  on  a  rotating  tiosis. 


The  general  function  of  the  IDn  to  be  to  exerii.si'  control  over  the  compliance  I'y 
states  with  their  obligations  to  reduce  ,,r  eliminate  armament.s  anil  their  prtHluctlnn 
and  to  reduce  or  disband  their  armed  forces  Art  2.  par  3.  p  2,  e  g  par  3  of  arts.  .^, 
(),  7,  8,  pp.  5-9;  art.  11,  par.  4,  p.  10,  art    12.  par  2,  p   ID  j 


fc)  .\n  Administrator,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Control  Council,  with  au- 
thority, stalT  and  finances  to  insure  ellective  mvX  impartial  functions  of  IIXi  i  \rt 
(i,  1  par.  4.  pii.  14-!.'^..) 


The  IDO  would  be  composed  of- 

(a)  .\  conference  of  sdl  slates  paities  to  the  treaty. 

(b)  A  Control  Council  consisting  of  the  five  st.iites  wdilch  are  p<>rmanent  memliers 
of  the  Security  Council  .ind  an  unsiiocifled  nunit)er  of  otlier  stales  elecU'd  by  the  Con- 
ference for  a  2-year  i-  ri.,!.  The  Council  to  represent  the  three  principal  groui»s  of 
states  existing  in  the  w(jrld. 

(c)  A  stafT,  reporting  to  tin  Control  Council,  recruited  by  the  Council  on  an  inter- 
national i>a,sis,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  three  principal  groups  of  states  existing  in  the 
world  are  adcijuately  represented.     (Arts.  40,  41,  42,  pp  25-27  ) 


4.   Voting 


No  proiios.i!  ,it  this  time. 


Each  party  to  the  treaty  to  have  one  vote.  Procedural  decisions  to  l)e  taken  by 
sun  I, le  majority,  all  others  by  two  thirds  mujonty.  (Art.  41,  par.  2,  p.  25;  art  42  par.  3, 
p.  27  ;  r         > »-       1  1 1-         r 


TwXtmio 
•fth* 


//.  MtatUTtt  To  Strtnglhen  ATTangtmentf  hir  K'tj  I'lg  Ihf  I'tnce 
1.  Obligations  Concerning  Force 
K  aiier  "  l?ArtM"p'r\;  p'  So"  °' "''  "'  '""^  "''^"■'^^' '°  '^'  f'^'"^""*-^      ( Art'.'?paTr's'uh;^^r'  'v  l'°''p°5  f''^^^''  '^^''^^-  »<>  "^^  ^om  the  use  of  tore*. 
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V.S..4.. 


2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 


r.s.s.B. 


No  comparable  proposal. 


.Agreement  to  1*  undertaken  to  support  a  study  by  a  subsidiary  body  of  the  IDO 
of  the  codification  and  progressive  development  of  rules  of  International  conduct 
related  to  disarmament.  Parties  agree  to  refrain  from  indirect  aggression  and  sub- 
version.    (Art.  II,  par.  2,  p.  17.) 

3.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 


Ttiliiation  to  be  made  of  all  appropriate  processes  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  Disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  ol  the  treaty,  not 
settled  by  negotiation  or  the  IDO  to  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
I'arties  support  study  for  more  effective  use  of  procedures  for  settling  international 
disputes  and  institution  of  new  procedures  and  arrangements  when  needed.  (Art.  II, 
par.  3,  pp.  17-18.) 

4.  Maintenance  of  Internationa!  Peace  and 

Parties  to  agree  to  support  measures  strengthening  the  structure,  authority  and 
op<'rBtion  ol  the  Vnited  Nations.    (Art.  H,  par.  4,  p.  18.) 

5.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 


Parties  agree  to  strengthen  U.N.  (art.  3,  par.  1,  subpar.  c,  p.  4). 


security 


Parties  conclude  arrangements  for  the  establishment,  in  Stage  if,  of  a  Tnited  .Nations 
Peace  Force.     (Art.  II,  t>ar.  5,  p.  18.) 


To  insure  tliat  the  U..N.  is  capable  of  efTectively  protecting  states  against  threats  to 
or  breaches  of  the  i>eace,  agreements  to  l>e  concluded  with  the  Security  Council  to  make 
available  to  it  armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities  as  provided  in  Article  43  of  the 
T".N".  Charter.  I'eace  Force  to  be  made  up  of  national  armed  forces  which  shall  l>e 
stationci  within  their  own  territories  and  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  command  of  national  military  authorities.     (Art.  18,  p.  13.) 

6.  Peace  Observation  Group 

A  peace  oliservation  group  to  Ix'  established  stafTed  witli  a  standing  cadre  of  obervers 
to  t>e  disi)atcheil  to  investigate  any  situation  which  might  constitute  a  threat  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace.     (Art.  H,  par.  6,  p.  19.) 

(.Foretgn  ^tilttaru  J^aiti  and  Troojji  in  Foreign  TerrUoriet) 

1.  Foreign  Military  Bases 

No  comparable  proj'osal  in  stage  I.     Projiosal  ui   stage  II  deals  with  reduction  in  -All  foreign  military  b.ases  an  1   ieiKits  to  U-  dismantled.     (.\rt.  9,  pp.  7-S.) 

ba.s»'s  w  hen^-ver  located. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  Troops  from  Foreign  Territory 

I  ■  Simultaneously  with  the  elimination  of  means  of  delivering  nuclear  wea^wns,   all 

military  persoimel  In  foreign  territories  to  be  withdrawn.    (A.rt.  10,  pp.  &-9.) 


/.  Trantition 


Transition  from  stage  I  to  stage  II  dejiendent  n\xm: 

(a  I  All  stage  I  undertakings  carried  out; 

(b)  All  pref)aration5  for  stage  II  completed; 

(r)    All  mllltarilv  significant  states  [mrties  to  treaty. 

I)urlng  the  last  3  months  of  stage  1  Control  Council  reviews  circumstances,  any 
fiermanent  memlier  of  Control  Council  declaring  foregoing  circumstan«'S  do  not 
exist  should  refcr  matter  to  Security  Council.     (Art.  I,  p.  19.) 


Stage  II  would  Ix^rin  uinin  the  transition  from  stage  I  and  would  1*  completed 
within  3  years  from  that  dale      (St.age  II,  p.  20.) 

A.  ATmamenti 

'  1.  Reduction  of  armaments 


No  specific  requirement  of  a  finding  merely  review  by  IDO  during  last  3  months 
of  stage  I  of  the  results  of  the  implementation  of  the  first-stage  measures  with  a  view 
to  reporting  on  them  to  the  states  parties  to  the  Treaty  as  well  as  the  Security  CoimcO 
and  the  General  .Assembly.     (-\rt.  20,  p.  13.) 


The  duration  of  l!ie  second  stage  shall  he  15  months.    (Art.  28,  p.  18.) 


I>evels  of  armaments  to  lie  further  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  inventory  existing  at 
the  end  of  st.age  I.  Armaments  of  parties  to  tiie  treaty  which  had  not  been  subject 
U)  the  reduction  of  armaments  in  stage  I,  during  stage  II  to  i>e  n'duced  by  05  fwrcent 
to  accomplish  s  me  total  percentage  of  reduction  by  the  end  of  stage  II  as  parties  which 
had  reduced  their  armaments  in  stage  I.     (.^rt   A,  par.  1,  p.  20.) 


All  armaments  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  were  to  be  eliminaU-d 
in  stage  I.  I^eveis  of  conventional  armaments  to  be  reduced  proportionately  to  the 
reduction  of  armed  forces.     (Art,  24,  i)ar.  2,  pp.  16-17.) 


2.  .\dditional  .\rmanients  Reduced 


Tyjies  of  armaments  suliject  to  reduction  expanded  to  include  many  of  the  smaller 
armaments  not  included  in  stage  1.  Fifty  [>t>rcent  cut  in  each  tyi*  of  armaments. 
(Art.  A,  par.  2,  pp.  20-21. j 

3.  Method  of  Reduction 


No  comparable  proposa  , 


Same  metho<l  a,s  proiX)sed  for  stage  I. 


Same  method  as  proposed  for  stage  I. 
4.  Limitation  on  Production  and  Related  Activities 


Production  to  be  halted  except  for  pro<luction  within  agreed  limits  of  parts  for  main- 
tenance of  the  agreed  levels.  Production  of  ammimiiion  reduced  to  leveLs  consistent 
w  ith  agreed  levels  of  armaments  and  forces.  Development  and  testing  of  new  types 
of  armament  would  t«  halted.     (Art.  A,  par.  4,  p.  21.) 


Production  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  armed  forces. 

p,  17.) 


(Art.  25, 


5.  Additional  Measiu-es 


In  light  nf  the  study  tmdertaken  during  stage  I,  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  l)e  reduced  to  levels  50  percent  below  levels 
existing  at  beginning  stige  II  and  production  halted  IDO  to  check  residual  levels. 
(Art   A,  par.  5,  p.  22.) 

B.  Armed  Foreet 


GBR  weapons  to  be  eliminated  and  destroyed  and  Instruments  and  facilities  for 
combat  use,  and  devices  and  facilities  for  storage  and  conservation  to  be  destroyed, 
and  production  halted.    IDO  to  verify  destruction.    (Art.  23,  pp.  15-16.) 


1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 


Force  levels  for  the  United  States  of  America,  U.8.S.R.  to  be  reduced  to  levels  SO 
txTcent  below  the  levels  agreed  for  the  end  of  stage  I  (i.e.  1.05  million)  and  levels  for 
all  other  parties  to  be  further  reduced  on  the  basis  o(  an  agreed  percentage.  (Art. 
R,  par   1.  pp.  22-23.) 


Force  levels  to  be  reduced  to  one  million  each  for  the  U.S.S.R 
States  of  America.    Force  levels  for  other  state*  to  be  agreed.    (Art. 


and  the  United 
24,  par.  1,  p.  16.) 


Same  method  of  procedure  as  proposed  for  stage  I. 


2.  Method  of  Reduction 

Same  method  of  procedure  as  proposed  for  stage  I. 

3.  Addltl(Hial  Mmsoiw 


Agreed  limitation  on  compulsory  military  training  and  refresher  training  for  reserres.        No  comparable  proposal  In  stage  IL 
(.\j-t.  B,  par.  3,  p.  23.) 
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STAGE  II — oontlnned 
C.  NacUar  Weaporu 

1.  Reduction  of  Nutltcir  \\  i  -ipons 


U.iS.S.n. 


In  littli:  of  fX:iiiiin;iti(m  in  staep  I,  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  to  be  reduceJ  to  niin;- 
nium  lcv,as  on  tl.r  biisi?  of  lU'reol  [lerccntai-'e.  Reduction  to  ho  accomplished  tiv 
Innsfer  of  nuclear  niatcri  ils  from  weapons  use  to  peaceful  us«'S.  Nonnuclcar  ((^ir.- 
ponent"!  and  assiMnblies  of  nuclear  weapons  from  wliich  fissionafile  materials  liad  Leen 
reiiKived  to  t»-  destnivcd,  Pro<iuction  or  rcfabrication  of  nuclear  weapons  from  any 
rem amins  fissionaMe'nuiIcrial  to  W  sut'ject  to  agreed  linutations.  (Art.  C,  par.  1, 
pp.  .'3-:;4.) 

(rroiluction  of  fissionalde  material  f"r  wrapons) 


PriHlu<ti.iii  o!  uucie;ur  we.it><>iis  to  U'  discoutiimed.  All  nuck.ir  weripons  shall  te 
destroyed  and  idl  nuclear  coniiKiiicntij  ai  well  as  all  stoclcpiles  of  nuclear  niiitcrials  (or 
use  in  weapons  shall  tx-  proccss»'d  to  render  them  unfit  for  usi'  in  weaiKiiis  and  tie  trans- 

f.  rri'  1  to  a  s|H'ci  il  fund  for  [K'/ceful  us< .-  tuluui  iiig  tu  the  stales  which  prtviou.sly  owned 
l!ie  v\eaponii.     (Art.  2^',  par.  1,  p    11. J 


rrojKjsed  to  he  halted  in  stage  I. 


Production  of  fissiimaMe  material  for  wpai>ons  purposes  to  t>e  discontinued.      (Art. 
22,  [>ar,  J,  subpar.  (ai.  p.  16. J 


2.  Kegl.--tratKin  oi  .\  uciear  W  ea[)on 

All  nuclear  weapons  rrmaiiiiiig  in  last  r,  months  i.f -.tuce  II  to  ho  rcL'i-^t.rc'i  to  fa>  ilitat 


verifie.ation  dunng  stage  111  that  no  nuclear  weajions   remained  at  disi'osal  of  st.it 
(Art.  C,  par.  2,  p.  24.) 


\''Tificatl<in  »(  me!i.-;are-  h\  1I)0  which  shall  have  the  right  to  Inspe.ct  all  enterprisi  s 
which  e.Klract  nuclear  raw  materials  tor  atomic  production  or  whl<h  n.-ws  or  pro<lutes 
fissionable  materials  or  atomic  energy.      ,.\rt.  22,  par.  2,  '■ubi'ar.  b,  p.  1.'  ; 


3.  Criuiii   i.  I'unisninent 


No  provision  limited  to  nuclear  weapons  but  see  Q.  5  of  this  stage  II. 


Parties  to  enact  criminal  legislation  with  respect  t< 
par.  3,  p.  15.) 


I  ar  viajoiis. 


Alt. 


D.  Military  Bases  and  Facilitk* 


Agreed  nuhtarv  ba.^es.  wherever  located,  to  he  <lismantled  or  converted  to  p<-aceful 
uses.      iArt.  1>,  p!>.  21-15.; 


Ija.s*'s  dealt  with  in  stage  I  and  limited  to  foreign  bases. 


E.    JUduction  of  the  RUk  oj  n'ar 
Eitend  mcL-ure.-  undiri.ikcn  during  stage  I.     ;Art.  E,  p.  2.5.)  No  comparable  proposal. 

(Further  reduction  of  military  expenditures) 


Xu  comparable  pri'iMjsal. 


Reduce  further  their  military  budgets  in  view  61  further  re.hniion  in  irm';  An 
aKr^ed  portion  of  the  funds  relea."!ed  to  (to  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  undei- 
developed  countries.    (Art.  26,  par.  1,  pp.  17-18.) 


F.   TIk  International  DUarmament  Organization 

II)0  to  ho  <:trene*'i'Tie<l  to  on'ure  it?  cnpacitv  to  verify  stacc  If  mon«ure:;.     (.f.rt.  No  comixirable  propositi. 

F.  p2.'.) 

0.  Measure?  for  Keeping  the  Peace 

1.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

In  Uglit  of  study  of  [n'aceful  stttknient  of  disputes  during'  st.ige  I,  [i  irlies  agree  to         No  comparable  proposaL 
additional  steps  to  as-sure  just  and  peaceful  seitlen.wit  of  disputed,     rajrties  aciept 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  ICJ.    (Art.  G,  piir.  1,  p.  2o.) 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 


Continue  the  stafe  I  study  of  rtile?  of  infematinnal  conduct  with  ro=iie<t  t.i  dis  irma- 
nient.  Rules  reconunended  tiy  study  and  approved  by  Control  Councd  couM  te 
bindine  unless  n  ni.ijority  disapproved  or  unlp"!s  a  party  formally  notified  others  it  d;  1 
not  inti  nd  to  In   t'ound.     !.\rt.  tt,  par.  2,  pp.  25-2ii j 

3.  I'niied  N'atiin'^  I'eico  Force 


No  comparable  proposal. 


.\  I'  N'    Peaci'  Forer  to  be  pstabli-hed  and  to  cnnso  into  N'ine  uithi!i  the  first  yerir 
cf  st.ige  11  ,i\u\  t.c  iTogrc.-<s;vi,!y  stnaigtlientd  during  sLige  11.     vArt.  G,  par.  3,  p.  .*',  ; 


.\rmed  forces  to  ho  continued  to  1)0  plactd  at  tlie  di!ii>osal  of  ihi'  .~ccuri(v  Council 
for  use  under  article  42  of  the  U.N.  Charter.    (.\rt.  27,  p.  18.) 


4.  rnitpd  N'.itions  P-     -c  ob-.-ervation  Corps 

Arraneemenfs  to  N'  concluded  for  thi-  expansion  of  the  activities  of  t!:e  I'.N',  Pe.iw 
Observation  (iroup.     i.Vrt.  (i,  par.  1,  p.  2t).i 

5.  .National  Legislation 

In  accord  nice  with  their  constitutional  ['rocesses,  national  legislation  to  t)e  enacted 
by  partii's  to  the  treaty  in  ';upl)ort  of  the  treaty  imposing  legal  obiig  ilions  (..n  iiidi  wd- 
uals  and  organi7„aioriS  undiT  their  jurisiliction.     (.\rt.  (i,  par.  ),  \k  ■l*\.j 


anie  as  proposed  from  sl.ige  I  to  stage  II.     i.\rt.  II,  pp.  20-27.} 


Pl.ige  III  woiil.i  bi-k'in  upon  transition  from  stagel  I  and  would 
an  agroed  i>^riod  of  time      (i^tage  III,  p  28  ) 


//.    Tra:it.titm 

Same  as  proposed  from  stage  I  to  stage  II       Art.  2'j,  p.  ij.j 

STAoL    111 

'f  completed  w  itl.in         Mage  lU  shall  be  completed  over  a  period  of  1  year     (Art.  .?0,  p  24 ) 
,■1.  Armamenti 
1.  Re  luction  of  .\rmaments 


.'^ub.urt  to  agreed  requirements  for  nonnuclear  armaments  of  .agree.!  types  for  na-  The  states  party  to  the  treaty  shall  destroy  or  mnv.  rt  to  p.  le,  ful  u-.-;  dl  arma- 
t  onal  fortijs  reiiuired  to  uiamtam  internaJ  order  and  proIt«t  llie  p«Tion.il  .serunly  .  t  ments.  niililarv  (Mjiiipment,  and  niunitiun.-,  wh.  thcr  held  by  tlie  lioup-  oi  m  delK)ts 
citizens,  all  armaments  to  be  reduced  during  stage  in.    (.\rt.  A,  par.  1,  p.  25).)  (Art  31    par   2  p    '(>  j 


2.  Method  of  Reduction 


Same  iii'-lhod  .is  proposed  for  stage  I.     (.\rt.  A,  par.  2,  p.  2.S  ) 


Same  method  as  proposed  for  stage  I.     (.\rt  31.  par  3,  p  2fc) 
3.  Cessation  of  Production 
.■^ubjei't  to  hrnitalions    .stated  in   1   above,  an!    subject    to  agreed  arrancenient  in  .Miiitarv   production  to  be  discontimKd   with  exciilion   of  prodmiion   r.f  agreed 

f^.'^f;''!''. ,"'.__  ,.'  •.^•_  ^*^^\*\'^^,'  *"  iroducuon,  applied  resources,  deveioi  ment  or       tyt«-.«  and  MuaiiUties  of  llttht  rirearrua  for  maintaininK  InU'nial  order,  inciudinp  safe- 

puaj-dmp  frontiers  and  pergonal  <ocurily  of  cit irons,  and  to  insure   trirnpiiance  under 
oblig.itions  to  maintHin  uuernatioiial  jvaci   aji'l  si'cuniy  under  CS".  Cliarter. 

/J.  .lr;';ifd  Forces 


testing  of  arnianieiils  tu  be  lialted. 


'  1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

All   .limed   fories  disbanded  except  those  agreed    to   maintain  internal  order  and 
proii  et    [  ersnnal  st'curity  of  citizens,  and  to  N>  capable  of  providing  agreed  manpower 
for  I  ..\.  I'eace  1- orce — all  others,  including  reserve  forces  and  all  organizational  arrange- 
nionts  comprising  or  <ui  porting  national  mihtarj-  establishments  to  be  disbanded 
(.\rt.  li,  par.  I ,  p.  .Si.; 


'Itie  entire  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  shall  lie  di^.aiid.-  1.  =vm.  m-  of  military 
reserves  shall  I*  abolislied.  .\s  part  of  the  abolition  of  tin  military  rst.ii.ii.^ima'nf, 
parties  should— 

(a)  Demobilize  general  stalT. 

(b)  Abrogate  legislative  acts  dealing  with  military  establidinicnt. 

(c)  Destroy  all  weapons.  Parties  entitled  to  retain  agreed  contingents  of  militia, 
armed  with  light  firearms,  to  maintain  internal  order,  incliidint'  safei'iiardinc  frontiers 
and  personal  security  of  cititons,  and  to  conitdv  with  organiMiions  to  mainiahi  inter- 
national iK^an  and  .^vurity  under  I'.X.  charter.  (Art.  31,  p.  LO;  art.  33.  p.  .1,  art. 
3<),  p.  .',i. 
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BTAOi  III — contlnned 
B.  Armed  Faroe* — Continued 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 


V.8.8.R. 


IDO  to  verify  dcmobllifation  and  that  only  permitted  forces  remained.     (Art.  B,  IDO  to  verify  deroobiliiation  with  access  to  all  documents  pertaining  to  dismantling 

par.  2,  p.  28.)  of  armed  forces.    IDO  to  have  access  to  any  point  in  territory  of  parties  to  prevent  re- 

establlshment  of  armed  forces.     (Art.  38,  par.  2,  p.  24.) 

.1  3.  Other  Limitations 

All  military  conscription  halte<i  along  with  other  Ineonsistent  legislation.     (Art.  C,  States  to  adopt  legislation  prohibiting  military  trainees,  abolishing  conscription  and 

par.  3,  p.  29.)  discontinuing  courses  for  reservists.    Prohibition  of  appropriations  for  military  pur- 

poaes,  certain  portion  of  the  funds  released  going  to  economic  and  technical  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries.     (Art.  39,  p.  22;  art.  36,  p.  22.) 

C.  Nuclear  Weapont 

1.  Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  light  of  steps  taken  in  stages  I  and  II,  parties  to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons         Proposal  Involves  elimination  all  nuclear  weapons  in  stage  II, 
remaining  at  their  disi)osal.     (Art.  C,  par.  1,  pp.  29-30.) 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

Elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  to  be  carried  out  under  IDO  control  which  would 
provide  assurance  no  nuclear  weapons.  mat«"riaLs  or  i)roduction  facilities  left  outside  of 
control.    (Art   C,  par.  2,  p.  30.) 

'  D.  Military  Patet 

Bases  dismantled  eicvpt  as  permitted  or  required  under  B:l  of  stage  III.     (Art    D,         No  specific  proposed  but  in-plicit  in  proposal  concerning  forces  which  Involved  the 
P   30)  conversion  orall"premlses"  to  peaceful  use.     l.Art.  31,  par.  3.  p.  30.) 

E.  Research  and  Depelopment  of  Military  SiQniftcance 

Parties  to  report  to  IDO  anv  basic  scientific  discovery  or  technological  invention         No  comparable  prorwsal. 
having  potential  military  significance.    Control  Council  of  IDO  to  study  discoveries 

and  recommend  measures  for  their  control.     Parties  to  supr)ort  full  intematlonsl  co-  ' 

operation  in  all  fields  of  scientific  research  and  development.     {.\rt.  E,  pp.  30-31.) 

I  F.  Reduction  of  the  Rtik  of  War 

Extend  measures  aiiplied  during  stages  I  and  II  and  apply  them  to  national  forces  .N"o  comparable  proposal, 

required  to  maintain  order  and  protect  jiersonal  .security  of  eitiu'ns.     t-^rt.  F,  p.  31.) 

G.  Iniernationnl  FHtarmament  Organization 


IDO  to  be  strengthened  and  maintained  on  a  continuing  basis.    (Art.  G.  p.  31.) 


IDO  to  have  acoe.ss  at  any  time  to  any  point  within  the  terrilorj-of  any  party  in  order 
to  prevent  the  re-e^tatiUshment  of  armicd  forces  and  armaments.     (Art.  38.  p,  24.) 


The  steps  taken  under  stages  I  and  II  to  provide  a  basis  for  peaceful  change  in  a 
disarmofi  world  would  be  continued  as  would  steps  looking  toward  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  and  development  of  rule^  of  international  conduct  relating  to  disarmament 
(Art.  H,  par.  1,  2,  p.  32.) 


//.  Measures  for  Keeping  the  Peace 

1.  Peaceful  Change  and  Rules  of  Conduct 

No  comparable  proi>osa!. 


2.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 


The  Unitenl  Nations  Pt-ace  Force  would  be  progrejwively  strengthened  until  it  bad 
8ufl^cient  arme<t  forces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state  could  chalhnge  it.  (.\rt  11, 
par.  3,  p.  32.) 


Parties  to  make  available  to  Security  Council  under  article  43,  units  from  militia 
retained  by  it,  and  to  provide  assistance  and  facilities,  including  rights  of  passage. 
The  sire  of  these  units  will  be  specified  by  agreement  and  the  command  of  the  units 
shall  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  states  existing  in 
the  world.     (Art.  37,  pp.  23,  24.) 


I.  Complftion  of  Stage  III 

To  be  determined  by  Control  Council,  if  any  iiermanent  memt)er  objected,  to  t)e         At  end  of  period,  IDO  shall  review  the  results  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  stales 
put  Ijeforc  Security  Council.     (Art.  I,  p.  32.)  parties  to  treaty.  Secuiitv  Council  and  (.lenerai  Assemt)ly  of  U.N.     (Art.  31,  p   24. j 

I  General  Promtiont 

1.  Amendments 

Two-thirds  majority  at  a  conference  can  amend.     (Art.  47,  p.  29.) 

2.  Interim  Agreement 

Preparatory  Comnnssion  e^tatilished  ininie<iiately  after  signing.     (Art.  4S,  p.  28.) 


Parties  to  agree  to  procedure  for  aniendiTient,  including  a  conference.     (General 
Provisions,  par.  1,  pp  32  33.) 


Interim  agn>emcnt  to  involve  establishment  of  a  preparatory  commission.    (General 
Provisions,  par.  2,  p.  33.) 

3.  Parties  and  Entry  Into  Force 

T'nited  States,  I'.S.S.R.,  and  agreed  nunil>ers  of  specified  stal<'«i.     (General  Pro-         All  jjermanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  as  well  as  those  that  are  their  allies 
visions,  par.  3,  p.  33)  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  military  alliances,  and  by  an  agreed  numt)cr  of  nonaligned 

states.     (Art.  46,  p.  29.) 

'  ^  4.  Finance 

Budget  approved  by  (Jeneral  Conference  and  paid  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of         Budget  drawn  up  by  Council  and  approved  by  Conference.    Scale  of  apportionment 
apportionment  fixed  by  General  Conference.    General  Conference  to  have  financial      fixed  in  treaty.     (Art.  44,  p.  28.) 
jKJwer.     (General  Provisions,  par.  4,  p.  34.) 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  URGES  PAS- 
SAGE OP  KING-ANDERSON  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  BILL  AT  GARDEN 
RALLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  President  John  Kennedy  spoke 
to  an  overflow  crowd  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York,  and  urged  the 
passage  this  year  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  which  would  provide  hospital 
and  health  care  for  elder  citizens  under 
the  social  security  system. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  h£is  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Yesterday,  not  only  was  Madison  Square 
Garden  filled  to  overflowing  but  also 
similar  rallies  in  32  other  cities  were 
jampacked.  with  a  total  of  over  150,000 
people  attending  them.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  demanding  that  this 
Congress  pass  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
and  I  am  confident  that  before  we  ad- 
journ this  year  we  will  see  this  measure 


passed  and  signed  into  law  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  in  his  address  yester- 
day in  New  York  City  made  a  moving  ap- 
peal for  the  passage  of  tl^Js  proposed 
legislation.  He  spoke  as  a  President  who 
is  vitally  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens.  He  spoke  as  a 
great  humanitarian.  And  his  message 
was  warmly  accepted  by  those  attending 
the  rallies  and  the  millions  of  others  at 
home  who  watched  his  address  on  tele- 
vision or  listened  to  it  on  radio. 
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Health,  hospital,  and  nursing  home 
care  for  the  aged  is  the  number  one  do- 
mestic issue  in  1962.  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  those  in  the  Congress  who  stand 
opposed  to  the  King -Anderson  bill  that 
they  reexamine  their  position  in  light 
of  the  overwhelming  support  on  behalf 
of  our  citizens  for  this  measure  and  in 
light  of  the  obvious  necessity  for  a  pas- 
sage of  a  measure  of  this  tjrpe  to  help 
solve  the  growing  problem  of  medical 
expenses  for  our  elder  citizens.  We  can- 
not stand  still  in  tnis  area  any  longer. 
The  American  people  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  area  and  they  will  be 
following  closely  what  we  do  in  this  re- 
gard. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  two  articles  and  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times  on 
the  medical  care  rally  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
President  Kennedy's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorial,  and  address  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Older  People  Fill  Garden  for  Rally — Most 

Are    in   60's   or   70's — 2.500    in    Over5xow 

Find  Seats  on  49th  Street 
(By  Peter  Kihss) 

When  elected  officials  have  something  to 
tell  citizens,  they  should  come  out  to  meet 
them.  President  Kennedy  affirmed  yesterday. 
Admirers  who  had  gathered  on  sun-drenched 
49th  Street,  as  well  as  inside  the  more  com- 
fortable Madison  Square  Garden,  agreed 
with  him. 

Most  of  the  17.500  in  the  Garden  and  the 
2,500  outside  in  the  90-degree  heat  were  in 
their  60's,  70's  or  80's.  And  they  weren't 
Just  passive  listeners  to  the  gospel  of  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  through  social  security. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  musicians  65 
years  old  and  up  filled  out  a  top-notch  or- 
chestra. Paul  Taubman.  their  51-year-old 
guest  conductor,  said  they  had  the  enthusi- 
asm and  willingness  he  found  often  in  14- 
year-old  beginners  but  too  often  not  in  mid- 
dle-aged musicians. 

They  were  ready  for  other  challenges,  too. 
A  75-year-old  and  a  72-year-old  got  into  a 
fist  fight  over  a  seat.  In  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  first  aid  office  one  defied  the  other: 
"I'll  take  my  glasses  off — you  take  your  teeth 
out — and  we'll  finish  it." 

On  blocked-off  49th  Street,  1,000  wooden 
folding  chairs  set  up  in  front  of  a  stage  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  were  filled 
rapidly  despite  the  Intense  sun.  Stoops  and 
fire  escapes  of  tenements  across  the  street 
provided  still  other  vantage  points  for  the 
outdoor  audience,  which  heard  the  Garden 
proceedings   over   loudspeakers. 

President  Kennedy  appeared  highly  pleased 
when  he  emerged  from  the  Garden  rally  at 
4:35  p.m.  Introduced  by  Barry  Gray,  the 
radio  commentator,  he  spoke  over  a  portable 
microphone  to  the  outdoor  audience.  He 
said: 

"I  want  to  express  my  thanks  that  when 
you  all  could  have  been  seated  in  Coney  Is- 
land or  some  other  pleasant  place,  you  came 
here.  I  hope  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  there  Is 
nothing  better  for  those  elected  than  to  me^t 
the  cltlMns  when  they  want  to  tell  you 
something. 

"it's  time  to  movi 

"I  hope  we  have  a  message  that  will  go  far 
across  this  country.  I  hope  we  got  that  mes- 
sage over  today,  affecting  all  of  us  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest,  and  that  is:  It's  time 
to  move. 

"It's  nice  to  be  In  New  York.  I  may  come 
back  here  all  the  time.  Ifs  very  nice  of  you 
to  come." 


Inside,  the  crowd  had  not  quite  filled  the 
18,300  available  seats  although  the  Garden 
doors  were  closed  at  1 : 24  p.m.  The  heat  had 
probably  staved  off  a  greater  Influx,  with 
rally  organizers  admitting  that  40,000  invi- 
tations had  gone  out. 

Twenty  thoxisand  tickets  had  been  ex- 
changed for  $1  contributions.  Twenty 
thousands  free  invitations  were  reported  to 
have  been  sent  to  retired  members  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Un- 
ion and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
Union  along  with  their  last  monthly  pen- 
sion checks. 

Of  the  proceeds.  $12,000  went  for  rental 
of  the  Garden.  $3,500  to  pay  guards  and 
ushers,  and  the  rest  to  the  Golden  Ring 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  here,  cosponsor 
with  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

MANY    TAKE    LL'NCH 

Many  of  the  senior  citizens  foresightedly 
took  lunch  in  paper  bags;  some  took  field 
glasses  and  there  was  an  occasional  transis- 
tor radio. 

The  first  rush  when  the  doors  opened  at 
10:45  a.m.  forced  Samuel  Mccklcr.  70.  of 
386  East  5lst  Street,  against  a  wooden 
barricade;  he  was  sent  to  St  CLues  Hos- 
pital with  a  lacerated  ear.  Eight  others — 
including  the  two  battlers — were  treated 
in  the  first  aid  room  for  minor  injuries. 

Max  Berger,  80,  came  from  26-25  Jackson 
Avenue,  Long  I.sland  City.  Why?  "To  see 
some  good  friends."  It  was  explained  that 
he  was  somewhat  hard  of  hearing.  "To  see 
something  good  for  old  people."  he  amended. 

Ben  Cooper.  80.  of  1151  Elder  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  came  with  the  Go'.den  Age  Club  of 
the  Bronx  River  Young  Mens  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association.  He  said  lie 
needed  the  medical-care  program  because 
"every  day  I'm  getting  a  little  older." 

Isidore  Rosenberg,  76.  of  60  Avenue  D  . 
Brooklyn,  a  retired  poultry  worker,  was  the 
life  of  the  party  from  the  Lillian  Wald  Rec- 
reation Center.  'Tm  willing  to  be  adopted." 
he   announced.      "I've   got   my   own   teeth." 

LEFT    GOP    RANKS 

A  gentle,  stately,  cane-carrying  man  with 
a  big  Kennedy  campaign  button.  Broaddus 
Andrew  Jackson,  of  791  Hicks  Street.  Brook- 
lyn, said  he  was  a  retired  merchant  marine 
commander  and  108  years  old — born  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1854.  He  said  he  had  been  a 
Republican  until  the  1960  national  conven- 
tion wouldn't  let  him  nominate  Governor 
Rockefeller  for  President  and  then  he  had 
helped  to  elect  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  introduced  to  Abraham 
A.  Ribicoff.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  among  others.  Bill  Hutton, 
Information  director  of  tlie  National  Coun- 
cil for  Senior  Citizens,  said  Mr  Jackson  had 
made  30  speeches  for  the  medical-care  pro- 
gram in  such  cities  as  Philadelphia.  Chi- 
cago, and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hutton  said 
the  Social  Security  Administration  had  cer- 
tified his  age  at  104. 

In  1953,  a  Navy  report  put  Mr.  Jackson's 
birth  date  as  February  29.  1888.  which  would 
make  him  now  only  74.  His  sister  Laura  at 
that  time  said,  "Broaddus  is  a  dreamer,  al- 
ways was." 

Bert  Parks,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  told 
the  rally  about  the  man  who  had  been  com- 
plimented with  the  remark:  "Isn't  It  won- 
derful— 90  and  still  chasing  girls  "  The  an- 
swer: "Yes,  but  I  wish  I  could  remember 
why." 

comedian  entertauis 

When  four  delayed  busloads  with  280  sen- 
ior citizens  started  filling  the  seats  in  the 
street,  Jerry  Shayne,  night-club  comedian, 
went  out  to  talk.  "You're  Interested  in  liv- 
ing." he  declared.  "That's  the  most  Ln:por- 
tant  thing." 

Mr.  Shayne  said  he  had  asked  two  brick- 
layers what  they  were  making.  "I'm  mak- 
ing a  lousy  $62.60  a  week,"  one  said.     "I'm 


building  a  beautiful  church  with  a  spire," 
said  the  second,  and  Mr,  Shayne  said  this 
man  had  the  right  idea,  except  "unfortu- 
nately  he  was  fired — they  were  building   a 

garage." 

Kennedy  Exhorts  Public  To  Support  Medi- 
cal Care  Bill — Tells  20,000  at  Rally  Here 
Program  for  Elderly  Is  as  Inevitable  as 
Tide — Doctors  Backing  Cited — Wagneh, 
Meany,  and  Ribicoff  Join  Plea  for  Ad- 
vance in  Basic  Social  Gains 

(By  Clayton  Knowles) 
President  Kennedy  took  the  case  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  under  Focial  security  di- 
rectly to  the  people  yesterday. 

He  told  them  their  support  was  essential 
If  this,  or  any  other  piece  of  progressive  leg- 
islation, is  going  to  be  passed.  And  he  ex- 
pressed coniidence  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  be  passed  this  year  or,  as  inevita- 
bly as  the  tide  comes  In.  next  year. 

The  President  spoke  to  an  overflow  crowd 
of  20,000 — mostly  elderly  persons — at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  His  Image  and  words, 
carried  nationally  by  all  three  major  televi- 
sion networks,  went  to  32  other  rallies  and 
liito  millions  of  homes  from  coast  to  coast, 
Mr  Kennedy  and  other  speakers  addressing 
the  enthusiastic  Garden  rally  likened  the 
campaign  for  medical  care  under  social  se- 
curity to  the  drive  waged  In  the  mid-thlrtles 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  get  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  passed. 

further  progress  urged 

"All  the  great  revolutionary  movements  of 
tlie  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration  in  the 
thirties,"  the  President  said,  "we  now  take 
for  granted  But  I  refuse  to  see  us  live  on 
the  accomplishments  of  another  generation. 
I  refu.se  to  see  this  country  and  all  of  us 
shrink  from  these  struggles  which  are  our 
re.sponslbility  in  our  time." 

The  political  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dents talk  were  thus  clearly  drawn.  With 
a  pivotal  congressional  election  coming  up 
this  fall.  It  was  patent  the  Democrats  hoped 
to  claim  a  major  achievement  If  the  bill 
pa.";.sed.  or  a  campaign  Issue  with  real  bite  If 
it  failed. 

The  Preiiident's  speech,  delivered  extempo- 
rancou.sly,  was  simple  and  direct. 

"This  Is  not  a  campaign  against  doctors, 
because  doctors  have  Joined  with  us,"  he 
said  "This  is  a  campaign  to  help  people 
meet  their  responsibilities." 

He  emphasized  that  an  Insurance  pay- 
ment of  $12  or  $13  under  social  security 
I  he  said  a  month  but  meant  a  year)  would 
enable  a  citizen  at  age  65  to  qualify  for 
medical  care  that  might  otherwise  exhaust 
his  life  savings  and  weigh  heavily  upon  his 
family. 

Others  on  the  program,  notably  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
cf  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  Mayor  Wagner,  lashed  out  strongly 
at  the  Republicans  for  obstructionism  and 
"a  clear  case  of  legislative  blackmail," 

Tlie  mayor  attacked  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  both  of  whom  must  stand  for  reelec- 
tion this  year. 

Accusing  them  of  trying  to  dodge  and 
hedge  on  this  issue,  he  declared: 

"They  have  been  fast  with  the  amend- 
ments and  quick  with  the  alternatives. 
They  have  sprinkled  their  statements  on  this 
subject  with  'huts'  and  'howevers.'  But  on 
this  issue,  there  is  no  longer  any  place  to 
hide. 

"Both  Governor  RockeXeller  and  Senator 
Javits  must  now  come  out  into  the  open  and 
support  or  oppose  the  King-Anderson  bill." 
ribicoff    also    speaks 

The  big  Madison  Square  Garden  rally, 
which  also  heard  Secretary  Abraham  A.  Rib- 
icoff of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
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Council  of  Senior  Cttteena  of  Washington 
and  the  Golden  Ring  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens here. 

The  Garden  itself,  all  but  750  of  Its  18.300 
seats  occupied  by  tlcketholders  who  paid  $1 
each,  was  still  gaily  decked  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  bunting,  cellophane  streamers  and 
balloons  that  had  been  used  the  night  before 
at  the  New  York  birthday  salute  to  the 
President. 

The  doors  were  opened  at  noon,  and  by  1 
p.m.,  when  a  program  of  entertalnmeht 
started  with  Bert  Parks  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, nearly  every  seat  In  all  sections  but 
the  top  balcony  was  taken.  Outside,  In  90* 
heat  on  the  49th  Street  side  of  the  Garden, 
2,500  persons  who  did  not  have  tickets 
listened  to  the  program  over  loudspeakers. 

AM^ICAN     KXDICAL     ASSOCIATION     REPLIES 
TONIGHT 

More  than  150,000.  it  was  reported,  at- 
tended the  33  rallies  In  all.  Seven  other 
rallies  had  been  held  Saturday,  and  five  more 
are  being  held  today.  There  was  also  ex- 
tensive radio  coverage. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
had  charged  a  "propaganda  blitz."  and  will 
respond  to  the  talks  by  the  President  and 
key  mexnben  of  his  administration  in  a  half- 
hour  TV  program  tonight  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network.  Its  cost  has  been 
estimated  at  up  to  $75,000. 

At  the  outset  of  his  talk.  President  Ken- 
nedy noted  sadly  that  Adolph  Held,  presi- 
dent of  the  Golden  Ring  Council  had  been 
felled  by  a  heart  attack  as  he  worked  on  rally 
plans. 

He  then  outlined  a  typical  case  of  a  re- 
tired wage  earner  who  "always  wanted  to  pay 
his  own  way"  but  who,  hit  by  Illness,  found 
his  life  savings  of  •3.500  to  $3,000  quickly 
spent  for  hospital  care.  Such  a  person,  the 
President  said,  must  then  look  for  financial 
help  to  his  children,  themselves  "heavily 
burdened  because  they're  paying  for  their 
house  •  •  •  for  their  sickness  •  •  •  to  ed- 
ucate their  children." 

Ultimately.  Mr.  Kennedy  went  on,  the 
retired  sick  citlren  is  forced  to  "sign  a  peti- 
tion saying  he's  broke  and  needs  assistance." 

The  President  thus  highlighted  the  "rally 
of  three  generations"  theme  of  the  Garden 
demonstration.  Then,  detailing  how  social 
security  payments  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  avoid  such  personal  tragedy  and 
Indignity,  the  President  said: 

"This  bill  serves  the  public  interest.  It 
Involves  the  Government  because  it  Involves 
the  public  welfare.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  make  the  President  or 
the  Congress  powerless.  It  gave  them  defi- 
nite responsibilities  to  advance  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do." 

UISIKrORMATION    ATTACKED 

He  charged  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  other  opponents  of  the  bill 
were  directing  s  mall  campaign  to  defeat  It 
and  that  half  of  the  letters  he  and  Congress- 
men received  were  misinformed. 

He  stressed  that  "they  do  not  comprehend 
what  we're  trying  to  do." 

"I  hope  that  one  by  one  the  doctors  of 
the  United  States  will  take  the  extraordinary 
step  of  not  merely  reading  the  Journals  and 
the  publicatlonB  of  the  AMA,  because  I  do 
not  recognize  tbe  bill  when  I  hear  those 
descriptions,"  the  President  said. 

He  urged  them  to  write  to  him,  to  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  or  Representative 
Cecil  King,  sponsors  of  the  bill,  to  "get  a 
concise  explanation  and  the  bill  itself  and 
read  It." 

Mr.  Kennedy  noted  that  critics  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  demanded  to  know  why 
the  Government  did  not  "mind  its  own  busi- 
ness," why  it  sought  to  "sap  individual  self- 
balance."  or  to  "take  care  of  all  the  mil- 
lionaires who  don't  need  it." 


"All  these  arguments  were  made  against 
social  seciirtty  at  the  time  d.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,"  he  s&UL  "TbeT^e  made  today. 
The  mall  pouts  In.  and  at  least  half  of  the 
mall,  which  I  receive  at  the  White  House — 
on  this  issue  and  otbera — is  thoroughly  mis- 
Inf  armed." 

Mr.  Meany  in  his  speech  charged  that 
Senator  jAvrrs,  in  ccKnmenting  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  "virtually  put  a  price  tag  on 
the  Republican  votes  for  the  President's 
program."  Mr.  Meany  said  the  price  was  "in- 
clusion of  commercial  insurance  companies" 
in  the  MIL 

UXTSIC    PROVIDED 

Entertainers  who  helped  keep  the  crowd 
happy  until  the  speaking  program  began  at 
2:30  p.m.  included  Lucia  Hawkins.  La'Vern 
Hutcherson  and  Avon  Long,  who  did  a  med- 
ley from  "Porgy  and  Bess";  Robert  Morrill, 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  Mitch  Miller 
and  his  slng-along  group.  Music  was  pro- 
vided by  a  ill-piece  Senior  Musicians  Sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Paul  Taubman. 

Only  the  President's  address  was  carried 
nationally  on  the  extensive  television  hook- 
up. The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  carried 
the  program  live  from  4  to  4:30  pjn..  as  did 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  mem- 
ber stations.  CBS  affiliates  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  carried  the  program  at  5 :  30 
pjn. 

This  staggered  TV  coverage  was  worked 
out  to  enable  rallies  in  the  western  reaches 
of  the  Nation  to  pick  up  the  broadcasts  in 
their  cities  and  pipe  it  by  telephone  line  to 
projectors   that  flashed  It  on  big  screens. 

Politics  and  Medical  Carz 

The  battle  over  medical  care  for  the  aged 
has  become  hotter  than  the  weather.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  putting  all  his  personal 
popularity  and  the  vast  powers  of  his  office 
into  the  fight  for  congressional  approval  of 
his  program  to  meet  the  health  bills  of 
elderly  persons  through  the  Insurance  prin- 
ciples of  social  security. 

The  administration's  campaign  reached 
the  saturation  stage  this  weekend  with  the 
rallies  it  helped  organise  In  New  York  and  41 
other  dtles.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  those  who  share  its  fear  that  the 
White  House  program  means  Government 
domination  of  medical  affairs  are  at  a  mani- 
fest disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  mass 
support.  But  they  are  marshaling  all  their 
professional  and  political  influence  to  try  to 
keep  the  administration's  King-Anderson  bill 
from  becoming  law. 

Inevitably,  the  program's  envelopment  in 
politics  obscures  objective  evaluation  of  Its 
merits  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the 
country's  17  million  aged — a  group  that  gets 
more  numerous  and  thus  politically  more 
consequential  each  3rear.  Hippodrome  tac- 
tics, hyperbole,  threats  and  counterthreats 
tend  to  become  a  substitute  for  calm  consid- 
eration. There  is  nothing  unique  about  this. 
It  Is  a  concomitant  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, and  the  United  States  has  survived  toler- 
ably well  for  nearly  two  centuries  by  trusting 
the  good  sense  of  Its  citizens  to  decide  major 
Issues. 

Our  own  conviction  remains  firm  that  the 
Kennedy  program  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  solution  of  a  serious  social  problem. 
Its  payroll  tax  provisions  are  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  those  used  for  a  quarter  centtiry 
to  flJiance  monthly  Insurance  payments  for 
the  aged.  The  arguments  of  socialism,  origi- 
nally made  against  the  basic  Social  Security 
Act,  no  longer  come  from  either  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  On  the  contrary,  recognition 
Is  almost  universal  that  the  program  of  old- 
age  and  survivors'  benefits  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  has  been  a  major  force  for 
economic  and  social  stability. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  plan  to  pay  hospital 
and  nursing  home  bills  throtigh  social  secu- 
rity that  would  upset  traditional  patterns 


of  medical  practice  or  interfere  with  the  pa- 
tient's freedom  to  choose  his  physician,  hos- 
pital, or  nurse.  The  alternate  proposals 
range  from  the  humiliating  means  test  of 
the  present  Kerr-Mllls  law  to  the  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibllity  of  the  Republictm-endorsed  Bow 
bill,  under  which  the  Government  would 
provide  $125  a  year  in  tax  credits  or  direct 
subsidies  to  buy  private  health  insurance 
policies  for  all  the  aged,  rich,  or  poor.  Con- 
gress can  best  fill  the  gap  In  our  existing 
social  Insurance  protection  by  passing  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 

Text   of   President  Kennedt's   Addrbss 

Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  old 
colleague  in  the  Ho-use  of  Representatives 
and  friend,  Alme  Porand,  Mr.  George  Meany. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow  Americans: 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  today  at  one  of 
over  33  meetings  which  are  being  held 
across  the  United  States.  And  it  Is  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  the  head  of  the 
most  significant  organization  here  today,  Mr. 
Adolph  Held,  age  77,  working  on  this  meet- 
ing had  a  heart  attack  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  I  think  we  should  pass  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  come  to  New  York  because  I  be- 
lieve the  effort  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is 
worth  the  time  and  effort  of  all  of  us.  I 
come  from  Boston,  Mass.,  near  Faneull  Hall, 
where  for  a  whole  period  of  years  meetings 
were  held  by  Interested  citizens  In  order  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  American  inde- 
pendence. 

And  while  there  may  be  some  who  say 
that  the  business  of  government  Is  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  confined  to  those 
who  govern,  in  this  free  society  of  ours  the 
consent  and.  may  I  say.  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  Is  essential.  If  this, 
or  any  other  piece  of  progressive  legislation, 
is  going  to  be  passed.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.    Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Now  why  are  we  here?  What  Is  the  Issue 
which  divides  and  arouses  so  much  con- 
cern? I  will  take  a  case  which  may  be  typi- 
cal, a  family  which  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  husband  has 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  he  Is  retired. 
He  might  have  been  a  clei*  or  a  salesman  or 
on  the  road  or  worked  In  a  factory,  stores, 
or  whatever.  He's  always  wanted  to  pay  his 
own  way. 

He  does  not  ask  anyone  to  care  for  him: 
he  wants  to  care  for  himself.  He  has  raised 
his  own  family;  he  had  educated  it;  his 
children  are  now  on  their  own.  He  and  his 
■wife  are  drawing  social  sectulty.  It  may  run 
♦75.  $100,  $125  m  the  higher  brackets;  let's 
say  It's  $100.  And  he  has  a  pension  from 
where  he  worked,  the  results  of  years  of 
effort. 

Now,  therefore,  his  basic  needs  are  taken 
care  of.  He  owns  his  house.  He  has  $2,500 
or  $3,000  in  the  bank.  And  then  his  wife 
gets  sick. 

And  we're  all  going  to  be  In  a  hospital — 
0  out  of  10  of  us — before  we  finally  pass 
away.    And  particularly  when  we're  over  65. 

GRADUAIXT   XNTO  DEBT 

Now  she  Is  sick — not  Just  for  a  week  but 
for  a  long  time.  First  goes  the  $2,500 — 
that's  gone.  Next  he  mortgages  his  house, 
even  though  he  may  have  some  difficulty 
making  the  payments  out  of  his  social 
security. 

Then  he  goes  to  his  children,  who  them- 
selves are  heavily  burdened  because  they're 
paying  for  their  house;  and  they're  paying 
for  their  sicknesses,  and  they  want  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  Then  their  savings  begin 
to  go.    This  Is  not  a  rare  case. 

I  talked  to  a  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
my  own  State  a  week  ago  who  fold  me  he 
was  going  to  send  his  daughter  away  to 
school,  but  because  his  father  had  been  s*xk 
for  2  years,  he  could  not  do  It.  And  Coa- 
grenmen  are  paid  $22,600  a  year.  And  that's 
more  than  most  pec^le  get. 
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So.  therefore,  now  what  Is  he  (the  typical 
case)  going  to  do?  His  savings  are  gone,  his 
children's  savings — they're  contributing, 
though  they  have  responsibilities  of  their 
own — and  he  finally  goes  In  and  signs  a 
petition  saying  he's  broke  and  needs  assist- 
ance. 

THE  SOLUTION 

Now  what  do  we  say?  We  say  that  during 
his  working  years  he  will  contribute  to  social 
security  as  he  has  In  the  case  of  his  retire- 
ment. $12  or  $13  a  month.  (This  was  ap- 
parently a  slip  of  the  tongue — under  the 
measure  this  would  be  the  annual  payment.) 

When  he  becomes  ill.  or  she  becomes  ill, 
over  a  long  period  of  time — he  first  pays  $90 
(of  the  hospital  costs),  so  that  people  will 
not  abuse  It  (the  social  security  program). 
But  then,  let's  say,  he  has  a  bill  of  $1,500. 

This  legislative  bill  does  not — that  we're 
talking  about,  Mr.  Andehson's  bill  and  Mr. 
King's — solve  everything.  But  let's  say  It's 
$1,500,  of  which  a  thousand  dollars  are  hos- 
pital bills. 

This  legislative  bill  will  pay  that  $1,000  in 
hospital  bUjI,  and  then  I  believe  that  he  and 
the  effort  he  makes  In  his  family  can  meet 
his  other  responsibilities.  Now  that  does  not 
seem  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion 25  years  after  Franklin  Roosevelt  passed 
the  Social  Security  Act.     [Applause.] 

Well,  let's  hear  what  some  people  say. 
First  we  read  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Is  against  It,  and  they're  entitled 
to  be  against  It,  though  I  do  question  how 
many  of  those  who  speak  so  violently  about 
It  have  read  It.  But  they  are  against  It.  and 
they  are  entitled  to  be  against  It  If  they 
wish. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Isn't  one  person 
here  who  Isn't  Indebted  to  the  doctors  of 
this  country.  Children  are  not  born  In  an 
8-hour  day.  All  of  us  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  help.  This  Is  not  a  cam- 
paign against  doctors,  because  doctors  have 
Joined  with  us.  This  Is  a  campaign  to  help 
people  meet  their  responsibilities. 

"There  are  doctors  In  New  Jersey  who  say 
they  win  not  treat  any  patient  who  receives 
It.  Of  course  they  will.  They  are  engaged 
In  an  effort  to  stop  the  bill.  It  is  as  If  I 
took  out  somebody's  appendix. 

The  point  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  Is  doing  very  well 
in  Its  efforts  to  stop  this  bill.  And  the  doc- 
tors of  New  Jersey  and  every  other  State 
may  be  opposed  to  It,  but  I  know  that  not 
a  single  doctor.  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  Is  going 
to  refuse  to  treat  any  patient. 

No  one  would  become  a  doctor  just  as  a 
business  enterprise.  It's  a  long,  laborious 
discipline.  We  need  more  of  them.  We  want 
their  help — and  generally  we're  getting  It. 

The  problem,  however.  Is  more  complicated 
because  they  do  not  comprehend  what  we're 
trying  to  do. 

FREEDOM    NOT  AFFECTED 

We  do  not  cover  doctors'  bill  here.  We  do 
not  affect  the  freedom  of  choice — you  can 
go  to  any  doctor  you  want.  The  doctor  and 
you  work  out  your  arrangements  with  him. 
We  talk  about  his  hospital  bill.  And  that's 
an  entirely  different  matter. 

And  I  hope  that  one  by  one  the  doctors  of 
the  United  States  will  take  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  not  merely  reading  the  journals 
and  the  publications  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  because  I  do  not  recognize 
the  bill  when  I  hear  those  descrfptions. 

But,  Instead,  to  write  Secretary  Ribicoff 
In  Washington,  or  to  me — and  you  know 
where  I  live — or  to  Senator  Anderson  or  to 
Congressman  King,  If  you  are  a  doctor  or 
opposed  to  this  bill,  and  get  a  concise  ex- 
planation and  the  bill  Itself  and  read  It. 

All  these  arguments  were  made  against 
social  security  at  the  time  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt They're  made  today.  The  mall  pours 
in.  and  at  least  half  of  the  mall  which  I  re- 
ceive In  the  White  House  and — on  this  Issue 
and  others — Is  thoroughly  misinformed. 


misinformation  scored 
Last  week  I  got  1,500  letters  on  a  revenue 
measure,  1.494  opposed  and  6  for.  And  at 
least  half  of  those  letters  were  completely 
misinformed  about  details  of  what  they 
wrote — and  why  Is  that  so? 

Because  there  are  so  many  busy  men  in 
Washington  who  write.  Some  organizations 
have  600,  700,  and  800  people  spreading  mail 
across  the  country  asking  doctors  and  others 
to  write  In  and  tell  your  Congressman  you're 
opposed  to  it. 

The  mail  pours  Into  the  White  House, 
Into  the  Congressman's  and  Senator's  office 
Congressmen  and  Senators  feel  people  are 
opposed  to  It.  Then  they  read  a  Gallup  poll 
which  says  75  percent  of  the  people  are  in 
favor  of  It,  and  they  say.  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  my  mail?" 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  this  meet- 
ing and  the  others  Indicate  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  recognize — one  by  one, 
thousand  by  thousand,  million  by  million — 
that  this  is  a  problem  'vhose  solution  is  long 
overdue.  And  this  year,  I  believe,  or  cer- 
tainly as  inevitably  as  the  tide  comes  in.  next 
year,  this  bill  Is  going  to  pass. 

the  government's  business 
And  then  other  people  say,  "Why  doesn't 
the  Government  mind  its  own  b\isiness'' ' 
[Laughter,]  What  is  the  Government's  busi- 
ness? is  the  question,  Harry  Truman  said 
that  14  million  Americans  had  enough  re- 
sources so  that  they  could  hire  people  In 
Washington  to  protect  their  interests,  and 
the  rest  of  them  depended  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  others. 

This  bill  serves  the  public  interest  It 
involves  the  Government  because  It  Involves 
the  public  welfare.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  make  the  President 
or  the  Congress  powerless.  It  gave  them  defi- 
nite responsibilities  to  advance  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do. 

And  then  I  read  that  this  bill  will  sap 
the  individual  self-reliance  of  Americans. 
I  can't  Imagine  anything  worse — or  anything 
better — to  sap  someone's  self-rf  ance  than 
to  be  sick,  alone,  broke  or  to  have  saved 
for  a  lifetime  and  put  it  out  in  a  week.  2 
weeks,  a  month,  2  months. 

I  visited  twice  today — yesterday — and  once 
today  a  hospital,  where  doct(jrs  labor  for  a 
long  time,  to  visit  my  father.  It  isn't  easy 
It  isn't  easy.  He  can  pay  ais  bills.  But 
otherwise,  I  would  be.  And  I'm  not  as  well 
off  as  he  is. 

OLD  battles   recalled 

But  what  happens  to  him  and  to  others 
when  they  put  their  life  savings  in  in  a 
short  time? 

So  I  must  say  that  I  believe  we  stand 
about  where — in  good  company  today,  in 
halls  such  as  this  where  your  predecessors, 
where  Dave  Dublnsky  himself  actually  stood. 
where  another  former  President  stood  and 
fought  this  issue  out  of  social  security 
against  the  same  charges. 

This  argument  that  the  Government 
should  stay  out,  that  it  saps  our  pioneer 
stock — I  used  to  hear  that  argument  when 
we  were  talking  about  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25. 

I  remember  one  day  being  asked  to  step 
out  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  corridor  came 
four  distinguished-looking  men  with  straw- 
hats  on  and  canes.  They  told  me  tney  had 
Just  flown  in  from  a  State  in  a  private  p'.ane. 
and  they  wanted  me  to  know  that  If  we 
passed  the  bill  providing  for  time  and  a  half 
for  service-station  attendants  who  were  then 
working  about  55  to  60  hours  at  straight  time. 
It  would  sap  their  self-reliance. 

not  a  handout 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  what  saps  any- 
one's self-reliance  is  working  60  hours  at 
straight  time  or  working  at  85  or  95  cents  or 
$1  an  hour,  or  depending  upon  filling  out  a 


pauper's  oath  and  going  up  and  then  getting 
it  free.  Nobody  In  this  hall  is  asking  for  It 
for  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  contribute 
during  their  working  years.  That  Is  the  im- 
portant principle  which  has  been  lost  sight 

of. 

I  understand  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
program  this  week  against  this  bill,  In  which 
an  English  physician  Is  going  to  come  and 
talk  about  how  bad  their  plans  are.  It  may 
be.  But  he  ought  to  talk  about  It  In  Eng- 
land, because  this  plan — this  plan,  and  what 
they  do  In  England — Is  entirely  different. 

In  England  the  entire  cost  of  medicine  for 
people  of  all  ages,  all  of  It — doctors,  the 
choice  of  doctors,  hospitals,  from  the  time 
you're  born  to  the  time  you  die — are  In- 
cluded In  a  government  program. 

We  are  behind  every  country  pretty  nearly 
in  Europe  In  this  matter  of  medical  care  for 
our  citizens.  And  then  there  are  those 
who  say  that  this  should  be  left  to  private 
efforts. 

AID    TO    DOCTORS    NOTED 

In  those  hospitals  in  New  Jersey  where  the 
doctors  said  they  wouldn't  treat  anyone  who 
p.iid  their  hospital  bills  through  social 
security,  those  hospitals  and  every  other  new 
hospital,  the  American  people,  all  of  them, 
contribute  one-half,  one-  or  two-thirds  to 
every  new  hospital  through  the  National 
Government. 

We  pay  55  percent  of  all  the  research  done. 
We  help  young  men  become  doctors.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  this  country, 
and  those  who  say  that  what  we  are  now 
talking  about  spoils  our  great  pioneer  herit- 
age should  remember  that  the  West  was 
settled  with  two  great  actions  by  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

One,  in  President  Lincoln's  admlnlstra- 
tiiin  when  he  gave  a  homestead  to  everyone 
who  went  West.  And  in  1862  he  set  aside 
Government  property  to  build  our  land- 
grant  colleges.  This  cooperation  between  an 
alert  and  progressive  citizenry  and  a  pro- 
gressive Government  is  what  has  rhade  this 
country  great,  and  we  shall  continue  as  long 
as    we    have    the   opportunity    to    do   so. 

This  matter  should  not  be  left  to  a  mall 
campaign.  Where  Senators  are  Inundated,  or 
Congressman,  25,000  and  30,000  letters,  the 
instructions  go  out:  "Write  it  In  your  own 
hand.  Don't  use  the  same  words."  The 
letters  pour  in  2  or  3  weeks — half  of  them 
misinformed. 

DETERMINATION    STRESSB3) 

This  meeting  today  on  a  hot,  good  day — 
when  everyone  could  be  doing  something 
else —  and  at  32  other  meetings,  this  Indi- 
cates that  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  meeting  &  challenge 
that  hits  them  at  a  time  when  they're  least 
able  to  meet  it. 

And  then,  finally.  I  had  a  letter  last  week 
saying.  "You're  going  to  take  care  of  all 
the  millionaires,  and  they  don't  need  It." 
I  do  not  know  how  many  millionaires  we 
are  talking  about.  But  they  won't  mind 
contributing  $12  a  month  to  social  secu- 
rity. 

And  they  may  be  among  those  who  will 
apply  for  it  when  they  go  to  the  hospital. 
But  what  I  will  say  Is  that  the  National 
Government,  through  the  tax  laws,  already 
takes  care  of  them.  Because  over  65  they 
can  deduct  all  their  medical  expenses. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  per- 
son not  who  has  not  got  a  cent,  but  those 
who  saved  and  worked  and  then  get  hit. 
Then  there  are  those  who  say,  "Well,  what 
happens  if  yoti  die  before  you're  65?"  Well, 
there  isn't — you  really  don't  care— you  have 
no  guarantee. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  Is:  our 
people  are  living  a  long  time;  their  housing 
Is  inadequate;  In  many  cases  their  rehabili- 
tation is  inadequate. 

We've  got  great  unfinished  business  In 
this  country. 
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But  what  we're  talking  about  la  entirely 
different.  And  I  hope  that  while  he's  here, 
he — and  Dr.  Spock  fthe  pediatrician  j  and 
others  who  haye  Jolne<l  us — wtU  come  to 
see  what  we're  trying  to  do. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  what  we 
are  now  talking  about  doing,  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  did  years  ago.  The 
British  did  It  80  years. 

NOT    &    rULL    SOLUTION 

And  while  this  bill  does  not  solve  our 
problems  in  this  area,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
a  valid  argument  to  say  this  bill  isn't  going 
to  do  the  Job.  It  will  not,  but  it  will  do 
part  of  It. 

Our  housing  bill  last  year  for  the 
elderly — that  won't  do  the  job.  But  it  will 
begin. 

When  we  retrain  workers — that  won't  take 
care  of  unemployment  chronically  In  some 
areas.     But  it's  a  start. 

We  dent,  aren't  able  overnight  to  solve 
all  the  problems  that  this  country  faces, 
but  is  that  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
say,  "Let's  not  even  try"?  That's  what  we're 
going  to  do  today.  We  are  trying.  We  are 
trying. 

And  what  we're  talking  about  here  Is 
true  in  a  Tarlety  of  other  ways.  All  the 
great  reTOlutlonary  movements  of  the 
Franklin  Roaeevelt  administration  In  the 
thirties  we  now  take  for  granted. 

oux  mxsPONSiBiLrrr 

But  I  refTise  to  see  us  live  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  another  generation.  I 
refuse  to  see  this  country  and  all  cA  us 
shrink  from  these  struggles  which  are  our 
responsibility  In  our  time,  because  what 
we  are  now  talking  about  In  our  children's 
day  would  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  business 
of  government. 

So  I  come  here  today  as  a  citizen  asking 
you  to  exert  the  most  baste  power  which 
is  contained  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: the  right  of  a  clthBen  to  petition 
his  Oovemment.  And  I  ask  your  support 
in  this  effort. 

This  effort  will  be  successful,  and  It  will 
be  successful  because  It  Is  soundly  based  to 
meet  a  great  national  crisis.  And  It  is 
based  on  the  efforts  of  responsible  citizens. 

So  I  want  to  commend  you  for  being 
here.  I  think  it's  most  appropriate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  busi- 
ness place  Ls  in  Washington,  should  come 
to  this  city  and  participate  in  these  rallies, 
becatise  the  business  of  government  is  the 
business  of  the  people,  and  the  people  are 
right  here. 

SUPPORT  INVITED 

In  closing,  might  we  say  that  on  this  Issue 
and  many  others,  we  depend  upon  your 
help.  This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  secure 
action  to  keep  this  country  moving  ahead; 
to  have  places  to  educate  our  children;  to 
have  decent  housing;  to  do  something  about 
the  millions  of  young  children  who  leave 
our  schools  before  they  graduate.  Every 
day  I  am  reminded  of  how  many  things  were 
left  undone. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  provided  that  no 
drugs  be  put  on  the  market  which  were  un- 
safe for  hogs  and  for  cattle.  We  want  to 
take  the  radical  step  of  doing  the  same  for 
human  beings.  Anyone  who  says  that 
Woodrow  Wilson,  as  great  a  President  as 
he  was,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Truman,  that  they  did  it  all  and  we  have 
nothing   left    to   do   now,    are   wrong. 

We  ask  you,  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
the  responsible  and  thoughful  doctors,  the 
hospital  administrators — all  those  who  face 
this  challenge  of  educating  o\xi  children, 
finding  work  for  our  older  people,  finding 
security  for  those  who  have  retired,  all  who 
are  committed  to  this  great  effort  and  are 
moving  this  country  forward — come  and  give 
us  your  help. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  17,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  discussed  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  for  May  16.  I  was  acting  as  Pre- 
siding Officer  at  the  time  and  listened 
with  interest  to  the  speech.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  failed  to  have 
the  complete  article  inserted  in  the  Com- 
GBBSsiONAL  RECORD ;  and  in  order  that 
the  article  may  be  read  in  its  entirety 
in  connection  with  that  speech,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  PSTCHIATEISTS   FOUND   MiSS   JONES 

Mentally  III 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Miss  Mary  Kimbrough  Jones,  whose  mental 
problems  have  been  injected  into  the  Blllie 
Sol  Estes  case,  was  found  of  unsound  mind 
by  two  psychiatrists  at  District  General  Hos- 
pital, court  records  disclosed  today. 

Frederick  A.  Thuee,  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Mental  Health  Commission  which  rec- 
ommended Miss  Jones'  release  to  her  sister's 
custody,  described  Miss  Jones  as  "a  very 
sick  girl."  He  said  the  psychiatrists  on  the 
Commission  emphasized  to  the  sister  that 
Miss  Jones  needed  psychiatric  care. 

Senator  Williams,  Republican  of  Dela- 
ware, charged  this  week  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  Miss  Jones  was  "railroaded  to  a  mental 
institution  for  no  reason  other  than  that 
she  knew  too  much"  about  the  Estes  case. 
Miss  Jones  was  secretary  to  N.  Battle  Hales, 
who  has  accused  the  Agriculture  Department 
of  favoritism  In  behaU  ot  the  indicted  west 
Texas  financier. 

The  official  records  in  Miss  Jones'  case  be- 
gin with  a  police  report  signed  by  Pvt.  Rob- 
ert H.  Selby,  of  the  fourth  precinct,  who  re- 
ported answering  a  call  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  about  12:20  p,m,  on  April  25. 
1982.  While  he  was  there,  Private  Selby 
reported,  he  observed  Miss  Jones.  51,  "ram- 
bling around  the  offlce"  of  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Buchanan.  Chief  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Health  Division,  "who  stated  that 
before  we  arrived  she  was  hitting  him  on  the 
head  with  her  shoe,  screaming  and  crying." 

KEPOarXD    AS    CONTUSES 

The  policeman's  report  described  Miss 
Jones  as  confused,  saying  everyone  was  her 
enemy.  Her  conversation,  he  said,  was  dis- 
jointed. 

Private  Selby  concluded  his  brief  report  by 
saying  Miss  Jones'  physician,  I>.  Harold 
Heiges.  "knows  of  her  condition  and  wished 
the  police  to  assist  him.  He  would  be  wait- 
ing at  District  General  Hospital." 

Since  Senator  Williams  has  said  he  was 
told  by  Dr.  Heiges  that  the  physician  was 
"not  consulted  prior  to  Miss  Jones'  commit- 
ment," Private  Selby  was  specifically  asked 
by  his  superior  officers  yesterday  If  he  called 
Dr.  Heiges  himself  or  was  simply  told  about 
Dr.  Heiges  by  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Private  Selby  told  police  officers  that  Dr. 
Buchanan  gave  him  Dr.  Heiges'  telephone 
number  and  the  policeman  called  him.  He 
said  Dr.  Heiges  Indicated  his  awareness  of 
Miss  Jones'  condition  and  told  Private  Selby 
he  would  meet  him  at  the  hospital,  which 
he  did  not  do. 

"nie  policeman  said  Dr.  Heiges  offered  to 
sign  an  affidavit  for  Miss  Jones'  commitment 
but  Private  Selby  told  him  that  would  not 
be  necessary  becaiise  the  pwllce  had  observed 
enou|^  to  take  her  to  the  hospital. 

CAN'T  ACT  OH   HBABSAT 

Undo-  District  law,  police  cannot  detain 
a  person  for  mental  observation  unless  they 


personally  witness  enough  to  convince  them 
that   the    person   cannot  safely   remain   at 

large. 

Tills  requirement  that  the  police  make 
their  own  observations  before  picking  up 
people  for  commitment  was  put  Into  the 
law  as  a  safeguard  against  "railroading." 

Private  Selby.  according  to  police  officials, 
had  no  idea  who  Miss  Jones  was  when  he 
took  her  to  the  hospital. 

On  the  same  day  that  Private  Selby  ac- 
companied Miss  Jones  to  the  hospital,  he 
went  through  the  rest  of  the  formalities — 
affidavit  to  the  chief  of  police  saying  he  be- 
lieved Miss  Jones  to  be  of  \insound  mind 
and  a  petition  to  the  court  requesting  the 
Mental  Health  Commission  to  examine  the 
case  for  commitment  to  St.  Elisabeths  Hos- 
pital or  "If  harmless,  commitment  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  willing  to  accept  the  care, 
custody,  and  maintenance." 

If  the  hospital  had  found  that  Miss  Jones 
was  of  sound  mind,  she  could  have  been  re- 
leased at  any  time,  and  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  would  have  been  notified  to  have 
the  petition  dismissed. 

The  hospital's  psychiatrists,  however,  did 
not  reach  that  conclusion. 

PICTX7KES  AS  DANCESOTTS 

A  medical  certificate  signed  by  Dr.  Richard 
Schaengold  and  Robert  H.  Pine  of  the  hos- 
pital psychiatric  staff  and  filed  with  the 
Mental  Health  Commission  certified  that  the 
patient  was  in  need  of  hospital  treatment 
for  mental  disease. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  the  forxa  as  to 
suicidal  or  homicidal  tendencies,  the  doctors 
reported:  "She  is  dangerous  to  hereeU  and 
others  because  of  her  mental  condition." 

Under  remarks  the  doctors  noted:  "This 
patient  shows  a  silly,  inappropriate  affect 
associated  with  inappropriate  gesturing, 
loose  associations,  ideas  of  reference  and 
excessive  evasiveness,  suspiciousness  and 
guardedness.  She  denies  any  lllneBs.  insight 
Is  poor  and  her  intellectual  function  is  mark- 
edly impaired  by  autistic  thinking." 

In  a  certificate  filed  with  the  coxirt  on 
April  27,  the  two  psychiatrists  reported  "in 
our  Judgment,  Miss  Jones  is  of  unsound  mind 
and  is  a  proper  subject  for  commitment  to 
a  hospital  for  treatment  of  her  mental  con- 
dition." Their  diagnosis:  "Schizophrenic 
reaction,  acute  uiMlifferentlated  type." 

On  May  7.  the  Mental  Health  Conunlsslon 
held  a  closed  Rearing  at  the  hospital  at- 
tended by  Miss  "Jones'  brother  from  Balti- 
more, her  sister  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hales,  Dr,  Pine  of  the  hospital  staff,  her  at- 
torney, a  guardian  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  a  Health  Department  repre- 
sentative. Neither  Dr.  Buchanan  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  nor  Dr.  Heiges  at- 
tended. 

SISTEa    ASKS    CU3TOOT 

The  Commission  reported  to  the  court  that 
Miss  Jones'  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  of 
Sanford.  N.C.,  wanted  Miss  Jones  discharged 
In  her  custody  and  agreed  to  take  care  of  her. 

The  next  day.  May  8,  District  Court  Jxidge 
John  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  signed  an  order  discharg- 
ing Miss  Jones  to  the  ctistody  of  her  sister 
"who  Is  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  provide  for  the  necessary  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  In  her  home  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician  of  their  own 
choice." 

Commission  Chairman  Thuee  had  not  re- 
leased Miss  Jones  as  of  sound  mind  but  "we 
felt  that  If  we  could  get  her  under  the  care 
of  a  private  doctor,  a  good  psychiatrist,  there 
was  no  place  like  home  for  her." 

He  said  one  of  the  two  psychiatrists  on  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Anna  C.  Todd,  had  stressed 
to  Mrs,  Allen  that  Miss  Jones  was  ill  and 
discussed  the  availability  of  a  psychiatrist 
near  their  North  Carolina  home. 

Mr.  "niuee  said  the  Commission  often 
recommended  release  of  the  patient  to  their 
families  when  they  were  assured  that  proper 
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care  and  psychiatric  treatment  would  be  pro- 
vided and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  patient  to  be  restrained. 

Miss  Jones  Is  still  In  her  one-room  apart- 
ment in  Arlington.  Va..  with  her  sister. 
Private  Selby  has  made  two  trips  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  be  Interviewed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. And  both  the  Mental  Health  Commis- 
sion file  and  the  court  record  of  the  Jones 
case  are  getting  well  thumbed  as  ofBclal  and 
unofficial  Investigators  look  for  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  In  the  case  of  Mary 
Klmbrough  Jones. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
earlier  today  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  17  entitled  "Two  Psy- 
chiatrists Found  Miss  Jones  Mentally 
111."  This  statement  was  released  by 
Frederick  A.  Thuee,  Chairman  of  the 
District  Mental  Health  Commission. 

That  statement  is  directly  opposite  to 
what  Mr.  Thuee  had  stated  only  10  days 
earlier.  On  May  7.  when  Miss  Jones 
was  discharged  by  Mr.  Thuee  and  his 
board,  he  released  this  statement  to  the 
press;  I  quote: 

Miss  Mary  Klmbrough  Jones,  former  sec- 
retary to  N.  Battle  Hales,  a  figure  in  the 
BUlle  Sol  Estes-Agrlculture  Department  In- 
vestigation, today  was  discharged  from  Dis- 
trict General  Hospital  where  she  had  been 
under  mental  observation  since  April  25. 

A  District  Mental  Health  Commission 
hearing,  which  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
certified  Miss  Jones,  51,  as  sane. 

That  statement  of  May  7  was  released 
by  Mental  Health  Commission  Chair- 
man Fred  A.  Thuee.  who  presided  over 
the  three -man  board,  which  also  in- 
cluded two  staff  psychiatrists  from  the 
hospital. 

During  the  10  days  in  which  they 
changed  their  mind  they  had  not  seen 
Miss  Jones. 

To  show  the  complete  inconsistency 
in  Mr.  Thuee's  Statements,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  the 
insertion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  the  article  containing  their 
original  statement  as  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  7,  entitled 
"Hale's  Ex-Secretary  Ruled  Mentally 
Sound." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  if  these  psychiatrists  are  not 
more  confused  than  some  of  their 
patients. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  7,  1962] 
Hales'  Ex-Secretary  Ruled  Mentally  Sound 

Miss  Mary  Klmbrough  Jones,  former  secre- 
tary to  N.  Battle  Hales,  a  figure  In  the  Blllle 
Sol  Estes-Agrlculture  Department  Investiga- 
tion, today  was  discharged  from  District 
General  Hospital  where  she  had  been  under 
mental  observation  since  April  25. 

A  District  Mental  Health  Commission 
hearing,  which  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
certified  Miss  Jones,  51,  as  sane.  Mental 
Health  Commission  Chairman  Fred  A.  Thuee 
presided  over  the  three-man  board,  which 
also  included  two  staff  psychiatrists  from  the 
hospital. 

Miss  Jones  was  taken  to  the  hospital  April 
25  by  fourth  precinct  police  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Buchanan,  Chief  of  the  Health 
Division  of  Agriculture's  personnel  office. 


Her  former  superior,  Mr.  Hales,  today  told 
a  reporter  Miss  Jones  had  been  concerned 
about  classified  files  in  his  office  which  were 
barred  to  him  after  his  transfer  to  another 
section  of  the  Department  April  20.  Last 
Friday,  In  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Hales 
charged  the  files  contained  pertinent  In- 
formation in  the  investigation  of  alleged 
preferential  treatment  for  Estes,  a  Texas 
financier. 

Mr.  Hales  also  charged  he  was  transferred 
so  he  would  be  denied  access  to  the  records. 

"I  talked  to  her  (Miss  Jones)  the  Friday 
(April  20)  I  was  barred  from  the  records. 
I  talked  to  her  on  the  phone  and  she  was 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  records. 
I  reassured  her  and  she  seemed  all  right 
then.  The  next  I  heard,  she  was  brought 
here  (the  hospital),"  Mr.  Hales  said  today. 

A  court  order  for  mental  observation  was 
obtained  April  26,  according  to  Miss  Jones' 
attorney,  William  T.  Pace.  The  Mental 
Health  Commission  must  report  within  25 
days  whether  a  patient  Is  to  be  retained  at 
District  General  Hospital  for  fvirther  exami- 
nation, sent  to  St.  Elizabeths  for  psychi- 
atric care,  or  be  discharged  as  being  of  sound 
mind.    Today's  action  did  tlie  latter. 

Testifying  at  the  hearing  were  two  staff 
psychiatrists,  Drs.  J.  L.  Foy  and  Robert  Pine, 
Pvt.  Robert  Selby,  of  the  fourth  precinct. 
who  took  hei  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Hales, 
and  Miss  Jones'  brother  and  sister.  The 
hearing  was  closed  to  Uie  press. 


DUTY,  HONOR,  AND  COUNTRY:  GEN- 
ERAL MacARTHUR'S  MEMORABLE 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING 
CLASS  AT  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  delivered, 
on  the  59th  anniversary  of  his  gradua- 
tion, when  he  headed  his  class,  a  mem- 
orable address.  The  National  Observer, 
from  which  this  text  is  taken,  states  in 
an  italic  headnote  that  this  speech  was 
"delivered  without  text  and  without 
notes."  If  this  is  so — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  it — it  represents  either  a 
superbly  eloquent  piece  of  extemporized 
oratory  or  a  no  less  remarkable  feat  of 
memorizing.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  ad- 
dress which,  in  my  judgment,  merits  the 
encomium  of  being  considered  a  classic. 
It  is.  I  feel,  one  of  the  great  speeches  of 
American  history  both  as  to  diction  and 
content.  As  such,  it  deserves  the  widest 
dissemination. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  deep 
appreciation,  both  for  the  man  and  his 
words,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
General  MacArthur's  address  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Old  Soldier  to  the  New  Ones:  Duty, 
Honor,  and  Country 

(General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
accepted  the  Rylvanus  Thayer  Award  for 
service  to  his  Nation  at  ceremonies  In  Wash- 
ington Hall,  the  cadet  mess  hall,  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  on  May  12.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Academy  in  1903, 
first  In  his  class.  In  this  dramatic  speech, 
delivered  without  text  or  even  notes,  the 
82-year-old  general  bid  farewell  to  the  cadet 
corps  and  gave  It  a  code  of  conduct  ) 

No  human  being  could  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  such  a  tribute  as  this,  c^jming 
from  a  profession  I  have  served  so  long  and 
a  people  I  have  loved  so  well.    It  fills  me 


with  an  emotion  I  cannot  express.  But  this 
award  Is  not  Intended  primarily  for  a  per- 
sonality, but  to  symbolize  a  great  moral 
code^the  code  of  conduct  and  chivalry  of 
those  who  guard  this  beloved  land  of  culture 
and  ancient  descent. 

"Duty,"  "honor,"  "country" — those  three 
hallowed  words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
want  to  be,  what  you  can  be,  what  you  will 
be.  They  are  your  rallying  point  to  build 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fail,  to  re- 
gain faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little 
cause  for  faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope 
becomes  forlorn. 

Unhappily,  I  possess  neither  that  eloquence 
of  diction,  that  poetry  of  imagination,  nor 
that  ijrilllance  of  metaphor  to  tell  you  all 
that  they  mean. 

The  unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but 
words,  but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant 
phrase.  Every  pedant,  every  demagog,  every 
cynic,  every  hypocrite,  every  troublemaker, 
and.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  others  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  will  try  to  down- 
grade them  even  to  the  extent  of  mockery 
at'.d  ridicule. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build.  They  build  your  basic  character. 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
custodians  of  the  Nation's  defense.  They 
m:  ke  you  strong  enough  to  know  when  you 
are  weak,  and  brave  enough  to  face  your- 
self when  you  are  afraid. 

WHAT     the     words     TEACH 

They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure,  but  humble  and  gen- 
tle In  success;  not  to  substitute  words  for 
action;  not  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm, 
but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who  fall; 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  mas- 
ter others;  to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clean,  a 
goal  that  Is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh,  yet 
never  forget  how  to  weep;  to  reach  Into  the 
future,  yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  se- 
rious, yet  never  take  yourself  too  seriously; 
to  be  modest  so  that  you  will  remember  the 
simplicity  of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind 
(jf  true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true 
strength. 

They  give  you  a  temperate  will,  a  quality 
of  imagination,  a  vigor  of  the  emotions,  a 
freshness  of  the  deep  springs  of  life,  a  tem- 
peramental predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  an  appetite  for  adventure  over  love 
of  ease. 

They  create  in  your  heart  the  sense  of 
wonder,  the  unfailing  hope  of  what  next,  and 
the  Joy  and  inspiration  of  life.  They  teach 
you  In  this  way  to  be  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman. 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  are  those  you  are 
to  lead'  Are  they  reliable?  Are  they  brave? 
Are  they  capable  of  victory? 

Their  story  is  known  to  all  of  you.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  American  man  at  arms.  My 
estimate  of  him  was  formed  on  the  battle- 
fields many,  many  years  ago.  and  has  never 
changed  I  regarded  him  then,  as  I  regard 
him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest  fig- 
ures; not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  military 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
stainless. 

His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me,  or  from  any  other  man.  He  has 
\vTltten  his  own  history  and  written  It  In 
red  on  his  enemy's  breast. 

witness  to  the  fortitude 
In  20  campaigns,  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, around  a  thousand  campfires,  I  have 
witnessed  that  enduring  fortitude,  that 
patriotic  self-abnegation,  and  that  invincible 
determination  which  have  carved  his  statue 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  courage. 


As  I  listened  to  those  songs  In  memory's 
eye  I  oould  see  those  staggering  columns  of 
the  First  World  VI or,  bending  under  aoggy 
packs  on  many  a  weary  march,  from  dripping 
dusk  to  drlzallng  dawn,  slogging  ankle  deep 
through  mire  of  shell-pocked  roads;  to  form 
grimly  for  the  attack,  blue-Upped,  covered 
with  sludge  and  mud,  chilled  by  the  wind 
and  rain,  driving  home  to  their  objective, 
and  for  many,  to  the  Judgment  seat  of  God. 

I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  death.  They 
died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining,  with 
faith  In  their  hearU,  and  on  their  lips  the 
hope  that  we  would  go  on  to  victory. 

Always  for  them:  Duty,  honor,  country. 
Always  their  blood,  and  sweat,  and  tears, 
as  they  saw  the  way  and  the  light.  And  30 
years  after,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
again  the  filth  of  dirty  foxholes,  the  stench  of 
ghostly  trenches,  the  slime  of  dripping  dug- 
outs, those  boiling  suns  of  the  relentless 
heat,  those  torrential  rains  of  devastating 
storms,  the  loneliness  and  utter  desolation 
of  Jungle  trails,  the  bitterness  of  long  sepa- 
ration of  those  they  loved  and  cherished,  the 
deadly  pestilence  of  tropical  disease,  the  hor- 
ror of  stricken  areas  of  war. 

SWirr    AND    SURE    ATTACK 

Their  resolute  and  determined  defense, 
their  swift  and  sure  attack,  their  Indomi- 
table purpose,  their  complete  and  decisive 
victory — always  victory,  always  through  the 
bloody  haze  of  their  last  reverberating  shot, 
the  vision  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men,  reverently 
following  your  password  of  duty,  honor, 
country. 

You  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
change.  The  thrtist  Into  outer  space  of  the 
satellite  spheres  and  missiles  marks  a  be- 
ginning of  another  epoch  In  the  long  story 
of  mankind.  In  the  five  or  more  billions  of 
years  the  scientists  tell  us  It  has  taken  to 
form  the  earth.  In  the  three  or  more  billion 
ye&TB  of  development  of  the  human  race, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  abrupt  or  stag- 
gering evolution. 

We  deal  now,  not  with  things  of  this  world 
along,  but  with  the  Illimitable  distances  and 
yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
We  are  reaching  out  for  a  new  and  bound- 
less frontier.  We  speak  In  strange  terms  of 
harnessing  the  cosmic  energy,  of  making 
winds  and  tides  work  for  us  •  •  •  of  the 
primary  target  In  war,  no  longer  limited  to 
the  armed  forces  of  an  enemy,  but  instead 
to  Include  his  civil  population;  of  ultimate 
conflicts  between  a  united  hiunan  race  and 
the  sinister  forces  of  some  other  planetary 
galaxy;  such  dreams  and  fantasies  as  to 
make  life  the  most  exciting  of  all  times. 

And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
development  your  mission  remains  fixed,  de- 
termined. Inviolable.  It  Is  to  win  our  wars. 
Everything  else  In  your  professional  career 
Is  but  corollary  to  this  vital  dedication.  All 
other  public  purpose,  all  other  public  proj- 
ects, all  other  public  needs,  great  or  small, 
will  find  others  for  their  accomplishments; 
but  you  are  the  ones  who  are  trained  to 
fight. 

THE    PROFESSION    OF    ARMS 

Yours  Is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will 
to  win,  the  rure  knowledge  that  In  war  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  victory,  that  If  you  lose, 
the  Nation  will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  your  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country. 

Others  vrtll  debate  the  controversial  Issues, 
national  and  International,  which  divide 
men's  minds.  But  serene,  calm,  aloof,  you 
stand  as  the  Nation's  war  guardians,  as  Its 
lifeguards  from  the  raging  tides  of  Interna- 
tional conflict,  as  Its  gladiators  In  the  arena 
of  battle.  For  a  century  and  a  half  you 
have  defended,  guarded,  and  protected  Its 
hallowed  traditions  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
of  right  and  Justice. 


Let  civilian  Tolces  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  o\ir  processes  of  government: 
Whether  our  strength  is  being  sapped  by 
deficit  financing  indulged  in  too  long,  by 
Federal  paternalism  grown  too  mighty,  by 
power  groups  j^rown  too  arrogant,  by  poli- 
tics grown  too  corrupt,  by  crime  grown  too 
rampant,  by  morals  grown  too  low,  by  taxes 
grown  too  high,  by  extremists  grown  too 
violent;  whether  our  personal  liberties  are 
as  firm  and  complete  as  they  should  be. 

These  great  national  problems  Eire  not  for 
yovu"  professional  participation  or  military 
solution.  Your  guldepost  stands  out  like  a 
tenfold  beacon  In  the  night:  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

You  are  the  lever  which  binds  together  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of  de- 
fense. Prom  your  ranks  come  the  great  cap- 
tains who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  In  their 
hands  the   moment  the  war  tocsin  sounds. 

The  long,  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so.  a  million  ghosts  In  olive 
drab,  In  brown  khaki.  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thunder- 
ing those  magic  words:  Duty,  honor,  country. 

PRATS    FOR    PEACE 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  war- 
mongers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  above 
all  other  people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars 
of  war.  But  always  In  our  ears  ring  the 
ominous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war." 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  Is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished— tone  and  tints.  They  have  gone 
glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things 
that  were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  wonder- 
ous  beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday,  I  listen 
then,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witching 
melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  In 
the  evening  of  my  memory  I  come  back  to 
West  Point.  Always  there  echoes  and  re- 
echoes: Duty    honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  roll  call  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will 
be  of  the  corpw,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  add  that  Alaskans  have  special  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  was  one  of  the  nationwide 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  which  en- 
dorsed statehood  for  Alaska  in  1949. 
when  the  cause  was  struggling  for  recog- 
nition. When  in  Tokyo  in  that  year,  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  join  such 
a  group.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  replied  that  he  would,  adding,  with 
a' smile:  "If  you  wish,  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem.  I  will  lead  all  the  rest." 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
calf in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  may  be 
granted  10  minutes  in  the  morning  hour 
for  his  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAILROAD  SERVICE  FOR  THE  EAST- 
ERN SEABOARD  "MEGALOPOLIS" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
flies  from  Washington  to  Boston  and 
looks  below,  one  suddenly  realizes  that 
this  100-mile-wide  eastern  seaboard 
area,  whose  459  mile  axis  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  tracks,  is  really  one 
long  metropolitan  industrial  unit. 

Better  designated  the  area  of  "mega- 
lopolis," over  37  million  people  live  here. 
Almost  30  percent  of  our  manufacturing 
is  done  in  this  relatively  small  strip  of 
land.  It  includes  21  percent  of  our  re- 
tailing establishments.  The  heeulquar- 
ters  of  our  whole  financial  community, 
the  arts  world,  and  the  very  Capitol  of 
our  United  States  are  here.  Over  21 
percent  of  our  college  graduates  earn 
their  bachelor's  and  professional  degrees 
annually  from  institutions  of  learning 
within  this  area.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
important  single  industrial  area  of  the 
United  States  and  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  her  real  estate.  It  provides  27 
percent  of  our  Federal  income  taxes.  Al- 
though not  our  geographical  heartland, 
it  certainly  is  our  intellectual,  financial, 
governmental,  and  manufacturing  heart- 
land. 

This  strip  of  land  is  serviced  by  a 
multitrack  system  of  railroads  which 
have  been  having  a  hard  time  making 
ends  meet.  The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  section  has  been  in  receiver- 
ship twice,  once  from  1935  to  1947  and 
now  since  July  1961.  The  net  income  for 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system 
has  dropped  in  recent  years  from  a  profit 
of  $38.4  million  in  1950  to  a  loss  of  $7.8 
million  in  1960.  In  fact,  the  financial 
plight  of  pEissenger  service  deteriorated 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  even  dropped  all  pas- 
senger service  on  its  Washington-New 
York  run  in  April  of  1958. 

The  nimiber  of  passengers  riding  on 
the  New  Haven  tracks  Is  about  72  percent 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  and  37  percent 
what  it  was  50  years  ago.  The  very  pas- 
senger service  itself  has  declined  in  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity.  On  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  there  were 
1,142  passenger  trains  traveling  these 
tracks  in  1960  as  compared  with  1,498  in 
1950  and  2,522  in  1910.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  shows  a  similar,  though 
less  dramatic,  downward  trend.  The 
number  of  passengers  riding  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  about  61  percent  of  what  it 
was  10  years  ago  and  66  percent  of  what 
it  was  50  years  ago.  This  trend  was  also 
refiected  in  a  decline  in  passenger  cars. 

If  ever  there  was  an  industrially  and 
economically  important  area  in  the 
United  States  where  transportation  fa- 
cilities should  be  expanded  and  improv- 
ing, it  is  this  400 -mile  strip  of  land. 

The  present  trend  shows  that  passen- 
ger trafBc  in  this  vital  area  apparently 
cannot  pay  for  itself  if  the  passenger 
fares  are  to  be  kept  anywhere  near  the 
present  levels.  Yet  these  fares  are  just 
about  as  high  as  the  commuter  can  af- 
ford. If  the  rates  are  permitted  to  rise, 
the  remaining  commuters  would  be 
forced  to  find  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that,  to  meet  the 
financial  plight  of  the  railroads,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  subsidize  them 
by  annual  grants.  To  my  mind  this  is 
wrong  since  this  means  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  using  general  tax  money 
to  subsidize  a  private  company's  bond- 
holders and  stockholders. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  the 
railroad  were  permitted  to  retain  the 
present  passenger  excise  tax,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  eased.  However,  while  the 
situation  would  be  eased  for  a  few  weeks 
or  even  months,  the  relief  of  the  excise 
tax  is,  from  the  long-range  viewpoint, 
like  giving  an  aspirin  pill  to  a  man  with 
double  pneumonia.  Moreover,  this,  too, 
would  be  a  public  subsidy  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Already,  since  World  War  n, 
the  Federal  Government  has  guaranteed 
$45  million  in  loans  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

More  drastic  measures  are  necessary. 
What  is  the  answer? 

The  answer  is  to  divide  the  railroad 
system  into  a  public  authority  that  would 
carry  passengers  while  the  existing  pri- 
vate companies  would  continue  their 
more  profitable  function  of  hauling 
freight.  This  could  easily  be  done  since 
there  is  sufficient  right-of-way  through- 
out which  would  mean  that  two  tracks 
would  continue  to  be  used  for  freight  and 
the  remaining  tracks  or  right-of-way 
could  be  adapted  to  modern  passenger 
tavel.  These  latter  tracks  and  right- 
of-way  would  be  taken  over  by  a  com- 
bined nine-State — Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Colimibia — 
authority  which  would  use  them  to 
erect  a  new  modern  and  more  efBcient 
rail  transportation  system. 

All  told,  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
a  nine-State  public  authority  to  be 
formed  by  compact  between  the  States 
to  own  and  operate  the  railroad  pas- 
senger service  facilities  in  our  eastern 
'"megalopolis."  Since  the  1930's  the  in- 
terstate compact  has  become  increas- 
ingly popular  for  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  both  port  facilities  and  bridges 
and  also  for  control  of  water  pollution 
problems.  Just  as  interstate  compacts 
have  increased  in  usage  in  recent  years, 
public  authorities,  particularly  for  public 
utilities,  have  also  increased  in  usage  in 
recent  years.  Although  many  of  the 
public  authorities  have  been  purely  local 
in  area,  a  few,  such  as  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  which  has  operated 
successfully  over  40  years,  have  been 
interstate. 

One  recent  public  authority  created 
specifically  to  cope  with  the  transpor- 
tation problem  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
and  having  considerable  success  is  the 
Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corpo- 
ration which  was  formed  in  July  1960  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation.  With  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  city  council,  it  pur- 
chases commuter  rail  service  from  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroads  and 
provides  improved  and  less  costly  service 
for  the  greater  Philadelphia  area.  In 
just  the  first  year  of  operation  there  was 
a  44-percent  gain  in  ridership  and  as  a 
result  the  city  has  arranged  to  pur- 
chase, for  lease  by  the  railroads  on  a 


self -liquidating    basis,    new    air-condi- 
tioned commuter  cars. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  new 
financial  and  administrative  framework 
provided  by  a  nine-State  authority. 
modern  methods  of  rail  transportation 
would  be  introduced.  What  would  this 
mean? 

It  would  mean  that  every  15  min- 
utes, a  passenger  car  would  be  moving 
along  this  track.  These  lisht -weight 
air-conditioned  cars  with  automatic 
doors  would  be  operated  by  a  single  at- 
tendant. They  would  .speed  along  at 
approximately  70  miles  per  hour,  and 
with  the  new  technological  advances 
including  the  possibility  that  these  mod- 
ern cars  might  well  be  monorails,  ridf 
on  pneumatic  tires  or  a  cushion  of  air 
or,  even,  be  rocket  propelled,  it  would  be 
a  smooth  ride  and  pleasant  triii.  These 
cars  could  operate  in  tandem  in  periods 
of  peak  traffic  and  separately  in  periods 
of  moderate  traffic.  Greater  electronic 
control  would  be  in.stalled.  Stations 
would  be  modernized,  updating  them 
from  the  horse  and  buegy  era.  Most 
important,  parking  facilities  and  feeder 
bus  service  would  be  vastly  improved. 
With  the  frequency  and  ease  of  service 
and  with  the  reduced  maintenance  costs, 
the  railroad  passenger  traffic  should 
soon  be  back  to  what  it  was  in  1950 
Perhaps,  even  to  what  it  wa.s  in  1910. 
And,  in  a  few  more  years,  we  would  find 
this  strip  of  railroad  tracks  the  economic 
link  binding  this  whole  area  together, 
bringing  decent,  clean  transportation  to 
people  throughout  the  northeastern  sea- 
board States  at  a  fair  price. 

What  would  be  the  cost?  It  would 
be  expensive — a  good  estimate  would  be 
$500  million.  To  raise  this  large  .sum, 
the  nine-State  authority  would  i.ssuc  30- 
year  bonds  bearing  a  3.5  percent  coupon 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  States  on  a  basis 
proportionate  to  the  pa.ssengcr-miles 
traveled  by  its  residents.  This  guaran- 
tee, incidentally,  would  give  them  an 
AAA  rating.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  gross  passenger  revenue  to 
return  to  the  1953  high  of  about  $130 
million  based  on  over  4  billion  passenger 
miles  along  this  trackage.  If  a  little 
over  $27  million  a  year  or  about  20  per- 
cent of  expected  revenue  were  available 
for  debt  service — interest  and  amortiza- 
tion— this  issue  could  be  retired  in  30 
years. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  financing.  For  example,  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  a  commendable  record  for 
making  passenger  service  pay.  allotted 
$8  million  out  of  a  gross  income  of  $22 
million  for  debt  service  in  1960  or  36 
percent  of  revenue.  The  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  an  extremely  sound 
prototype,  recently  floated  a  $35  million 
issue  of  20  year,  3.3  percent  bonds.  It 
should  be  noted  that  as  of  December  31, 
the  authority  had  a  funded  debt  out- 
standing of  $626  million  and  accumula- 
tive investment  in  facilities  of  $1,116,- 
109,000. 

Moreover,  these  nine-State  authority 
bonds  would  prove  most  attractive  for 
private  investment  since  being  public 
authority  bonds,  interest  on  them  would 
be  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes. 
That  the  market  can  absorb  the  $500 


million  issue  required  is  easily  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  as  recently  as 
February  15.  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Co.  floated  a  single  debenture 
issue  amounting  to  $300  million,  at  an 
interest  rate  of  A^'».  due  in  1994,  with  no 
tax  exemptions.  In  fact,  in  April  1961. 
A.T.  &  T.  had  a  $960  million  common 
stock  issue.  Also  one  can  turn  for  a 
precedent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike Commission  which  had  in  April 
1954,  a  negotiated  offering  of  $233  mil- 
lion with  a  maturity  of  a  little  less  than 
40  years  and  a  3.2-percent  net  interest 
cost.  Although  exempt  from  taxes,  the 
special  authority  had  no  State  guaran- 
tee. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  appropriate 
for  the  States  to  guarantee  such  an  issue 
designed  to  assure  adequate  railroad 
transportation.  States  in  this  country 
expend  25.7  percent  of  their  revenue  on 
highways  and  there  should  be  no  funda- 
mental distinction  between  railway  and 
higliway  travel  so  far  as  the  public 
interest  is  concerned. 

In  sum,  a  nine-State  public  authority 
for  a  modern  passenger  service  along 
this  backbone  of  the  north  eastern  sea- 
board megalopolis  is  certainly  feasible. 
Passenger  service  along  this  line  has 
clearly  proven  unprofitable  for  private 
companies.  The  public  authority  could 
.succeed  financially  as  it  will  pay  no  Fed- 
eral or  State  taxes,  can  issue  its  bonds 
at  a  lower  rate  and  with  the  improved 
service,  a  larger  gain  in  ridership  could 
be  anticipated  with  subsequent  gain  in 
revenue. 

Moreover,  the  nine-State  authority 
will  serve  to  bind  this  entire  megalopolis 
area  closer  together  into  one  integrated, 
revitalized  economic  region  and  travel- 
ing would  once  again  become  convenient 
and  pleasurable. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
CuKTisi  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him,  dealing  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Homestead  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  et  Senator  Curtis  on  Anniver- 
sary OF  the  Homestead  Act 

Tlie  United  States  Is  celebrating  the  100th 
anivcrsary  of  tlie  enactment  of  the  Home- 
stead Act.  This  Congress  very  appropriately 
p:issed  a  resolution  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
Introducing,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  set  aside  1962  as  Homestead  Cen- 
tennial Year. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  1936  that  the  Congress 
passed  an  act  setting  aside  the  first  home- 
stead in  the  United  States  as  a  Homestead 
National  Monument.  The  first  homesteader 
was  Daniel  Freeman,  a  Nebraskan  formerly 
from  Ohio,  who  selected  a  plot  of  land  nc8u- 
the  present  city  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  file  claim  for  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  a  dramatic  story  of 
how  Mr.  Freeman  went  to  the  historic  town 
of  Brownville.  Nebr.,  and  had  the  land  office 
agent  open  up  his  office  at  12:01  ajn.  on 
January  1.  1863,  the  day  that  the  Homestead 
Act  became  effective.     Today  this   scene  of 
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this  place  that  markB  the  first  homestead 
that  waa  filed  upon  and  completed  la  a  na- 
tional shrine.  It's  right  and  proper  that  It 
should  be. 

The  Homestead  Act  permitted  our  citlsens 
to  file  their  intentions  to  locate  on  certain 
land.  In  the  beginning  it  was  usually  160 
acres.  They  paid  certain  filing  fees.  Then 
the  law  required  them  to  establish  a  home 
and  live  on  the  land.  They  were  required  to 
make  other  improvements.  It  was  their 
responsibility  to  till  the  soil  and  make  it 
grow.  Then  ultimately  on  the  pajrment  of 
other  fees,  and  the  completion  of  aU  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  they  went  through 
what  our  pioneers  referred  to  as  proving  up. 
When  they  completed  their  proving  up,  they 
obtained  a  patent  or  a  deed  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
observe  the  centennial  of  the  Homestead 
Act.  It  was  signed  on  May  20,  1862.  This 
act  of  Congress  was  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  history  of  the  United  States,  yes. 
It  has  been  a  major  factor  in  all  of  Western 
civilization. 

Many  historians  have  proclaimed  that  the 
Homestead  Act  was  the  greatest  land  dispo- 
sition act  ever  enacted  by  any  government, 
anywhere,  in  the  history  of  mankind 

The  Homestead  Act  transferred  land  from 
Government  ownership  not  to  feudal  lords, 
not  to  a  titled  nobility,  not  to  individuals  of 
great  wealth  who  could  buy  tremendous 
tracts.  The  Homestead  Act  did  not  set  up  a 
system  of  socialism  or  communism  for  com- 
munal farms.  The  Homestead  Act  trans- 
ferred the  land  to  the  people.  It  gave  birth 
to  the  family  sized  farm  operation  in  the 
great  Middle  West  and  West,  yes,  in  many 
States  where  public  land  existed. 

When  we  look  about  us  at  the  trouble 
spots  in  the  world,  we  find  that  one  of  their 
problems  is  land  ownership.  The  people  long 
for  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  people  are  intelligent  and  have  all  the 
fine  characteristics  of  Western  civilization, 
but  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  homestead 
act  a  century  ago,  they  now  are  faced  with 
difflcult  economic  problems  that  can  breed 
unrest. 

The  Homestead  Act  was  truly  the  greatest 
land  disposition  measure  ever  conceived  by 
man  and  enacted  into  law. 

The  promise  made  by  the  platform  writers 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  1860  that  they 
would  enact  the  Homestead  Act  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  that  election. 
Qualified  historians  have  so  asserted.  It 
represented  the  dream  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  whether  we  be  Republican  or 
Democrat  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  liberties 
depend  upon  two  strong  political  parties. 
And  it  was  the  Homestead  Act  that  made 
the  Republican  Party  a  permanent  institu- 
tion to  serve  the  country  for  this  last  hun- 
dred years  rather  than  an  idea  that  Just  fell 
by   the  wayside  after  its  conception. 

It  was  the  promise  of  the  Homestead  Act 
and  bis  support  of  it  that  elected  the  great 
emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  infant  p>olitlcal  party  on  the 
Homestead  Act  was  the  bond  that  held  to- 
gether many  people  of  disagreeing  views  and 
convictions.  It  was  the  poMtical  instrument 
which,  though  not  Intended  as  such,  was 
destined  to  unite  the  group  and  elect  the 
leader  that  saved  this  Union  of  States.  Had 
that  leader  lived,  some  tragic  pages  in 
American  history  which  haunt  us  today 
would  have  been  very  much  different. 

The  Homestead  Act  built  the  great  food- 
producing  area  of  America.  It  established  a 
middle-class  economy  in  the  Middle  West 
and  West  and  wherever  else  it  was  applied. 

The  Homestead  law  settled  the  frontier, 
gave  hope  to  millions  of  people  and  led  them 
in  a  way  of  life  that  meant  sturdiness  and 
stability  of  character. 

No  other  act  had  the  Influence  upon  the 
destiny  of  America  and  her  people  as  has 
the  Homestead  Act.     It  is  well  that  a  hun- 


dred years  after  its  enactment  we  should  pay 
honor  to  the  homesteaders,  to  the  individ- 
uals who  conceived  the  Homestead  Act.  and 
to  the  statesmen  who  had  the  vision  to 
write  this  idea  Into  law  and  carry  it  out. 
They  were  Indeed  builders  of  both  character 
and  empire. 


BANKING  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  19,  1962.  the  South  Caro- 
Una  Bankers  Association  was  honored 
by  having  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, deliver  the  principal  address  at 
its  annual  convention  at  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.  Senator  Robertson  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "Banking  and  Government," 
pointing  up  the  importance  of  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  by  the  U.S.  Government,  not 
only  for  bankers  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  bank  assets  are  federally  under- 
li'ritten  and  most  liabilities  are  also  fed- 
erally underwritten,  but  also  for  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  si)eech  has  already  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  editors  of 
the  Sunday  issue  of  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record  of  Columbia,  S.C.  This 
newspaper  complimented  Senator  Rob- 
ertson in  commenting  on  his  speech  in 
an  editorial  of  May  20.  1962,  entitled 
"Calhoun's  Vision  on  Banking." 

We  were  very  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  this  great  constitutional  lawyer 
and  this  outstanding  authority  on  bank- 
ing and  fiscal  matters  visit  our  State  and 
to  leave  with  us  such  an  imrwrtant  mes- 
sage on  the  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment and  our  banking  system.  We 
respect  him  not  only  as  an  advocate  of 
sound  national  fiscal  policies,  but  also  as 
a  stanch  defender  of  those  principles  of 
Government  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try so  strong  and  so  free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  Robertson's  address 
and  the  editorial  from  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Banking  and  Govxrnment 

(Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 
before  the  State  convention  of  the  South 
Carolina  Bankers  Association,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C,  May   19,   1962) 

I  am  delighted  to  attend  this  State  con- 
vention of  the  South  Carolina  Bankers  As- 
sociation. TouLT  association,  now  in  its  61st 
year,  represents  members  from  a  State  of 
notable  banking  traditions  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  Nation's  first  banks  opened  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  as  early  as  1792.  For  the 
next  75  years,  banks  throughout  the  State 
were  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any 
serious  difficulties  or  failures,  until  the  War 
Between  the  States  ended.  The  oldest 
South  Carolina  bank  with  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  operation.  I  understand,  has  been  in 
business  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  These  are  banking  achievements 
of  which  you  are  Justly  proud. 

OTTR    COMMON    HXRITAGE 

A  great  leader  from  South  Carolina,  John 
C  Calhoun,  was  one  of  the  country's  first 
statesmen  to  perceive  a  national  need  for  a 
competitive  dual  banking  system  and  an 
Independent  monetary  authority.    But  Cal- 


houn was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  It  took 
more  than  a  century  for  his  vision  to 
materialize  permanently. 

My  State  of  Virginia  likes  to  share  in 
South  Carolina's  pride  concerning  Calhoun  s 
record  as  U.S.  Osngressman,  Secretary  of 
War,  twice  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State. 
and  U.S.  Senator.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  John  Caldwell,  a  Presbyterian  preacher 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  Caldwell  brought 
Scotch-Irish  pioneers  from  Pennsylvania 
into  Virginia  in  search  of  religious  and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  At  the  time,  Virginia  citi- 
zens were  required  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
Church  of  England.  But  John  Caldwell  and 
his  followers  were  exempted  from  paying 
those  taxes  in  return  for  their  promise  to 
defend  residents  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  from  Indian  attacks.  We  Vir- 
ginians feel  that  this  background  may  help 
to  explain  Calhoun's  courage,  and  his  pas- 
sionate love  for  personal  freedom  as  well  as 
his  belief  in  States  rights. 

Virginia  and  South  Carolina  share  a  com- 
mon concern,  too,  in  preserving  the  con- 
stitutional government  our  forefathers  es- 
tablished. We  in  Virginia  still  defend  the 
conviction  so  aptly  expressed  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  your  State  constitutional 
convention  of  1788:  "This  convention  doth 
also  declare,  that  no  section  or  paragraph 
of  the  said  Constitution  warrants  a  con- 
struction that  the  States  do  not  retain 
every  power  not  expressly  relinquished  by 
them,  and  vested  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union."  I  enjoy  serving  in  the 
Senate  with  two  outstsjiding  colleagues 
from  South  Carolina  who  fully  share  my 
views  concerning  the  vital  importance  of 
maintaining  the  principle  of  States  rights. 

development  or  banking 

The  modern  institution  of  banking.  In 
South  Carolina  as  elsewhere,  came  fairly 
slowly  and  late  in  our  history.  After  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  at  James- 
town, exactly  175  years  elapsed  before  the 
first  modern  tjrpe  commercial  bank  opened 
for  business  In  1782.  Since  then,  180  years 
more  have  passed.  Thus  ovir  Nation  existed 
at  first  without  any  commercial  banks  for 
almost  as  many  years  as  It  has  since  operated 
with  them. 

Our  first  commercial  bank,  known  as  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  by  Robert  Morris  to  help  finance 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Actually,  this  same 
bank  represented  the  first  modern  type  com- 
mercial bank  in  all  of  North  America.  It 
preceded  the  first  modern  Canadian  bank 
by  about  36  years,  and  the  first  modem 
Mexican  bank  by  some  83  years. 

Until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  colonists  had  neither  commercial  banks 
nor  metal  currency  of  their  own.  The  Pil- 
grim Fathers  largely  used  Indian  wampum 
for  currency  until  overproduction  of  these 
shell-made  beads  destroyed  their  value. 
Counterfeiting  of  wampum  even  took  place 
as  imitation  wampum  was  made  of  white 
porcelain.  In  our  early  Virginia  colony. 
tobacco  served  as  a  principal  medium  of  ex- 
change. Here  again,  overproduction  of 
tobacco  eventually  destroyed  its  value.  What 
was  once  a  conventional  means  of  payment 
has  long  since  'gone  up  in  smoke." 

Overproduction  of  wampum  and  tobacco, 
of  course,  have  their  modern  counterparts 
in  the  inflationary  printing  of  paper  cur- 
rency by  certain  nations.  As  early  as  1790. 
Alexander  Hamilton  warned  of  this  danger 
in  his  famous  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  subject  of  a  national 
bank.  He  said:  "The  stamping  of  paper 
is  an  op)eration  so  much  easier  than  the 
laying  of  taxes,  that  a  government,  in  the 
practice  of  paper  emissions,  would  rarely 
fall,  in  any  such  emergency,  to  indulge  itself 
too  far  in  the  employment  of  that  resource, 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  one  less 
auspicious  to  present  jxipularlty."  Even  at 
that    time,    Hamilton's    remarks    suggested 
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the  Importance  of  keeping  the  monetary  au- 
thority free  from  undue  political  pressure. 
Early  banking  In  the  settled  areas  of  the 
New  World.  Including  South  Carolina,  con- 
sisted mainly  of  institutions  that  Issued 
notes  or  specie  rather  than  dealt  tn  demand 
deposits.  Diirlng  the  colonial  period.  In 
fact,  the  word  "bank"  meant  "a  batch  of 
paper  money" — not  a  deposit-holding  insti- 
tution. Bank  notes  exceeded  bank  deposits 
as  a  means  of  payment  until  about  the  time 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Today,  of 
course,  coin  and  paper  currency  represent 
only  one-fifth  of  our  so-called  money  sup- 
ply; demand  deposits,  or  check  money,  ac- 
count for  about  four-Qftlis. 

FIRST  AKD  SECOND  BANKS  OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES 

Within  2  years  after  the  Constitution  was 
ratified,  the  Congress  chartered  the  First 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  step  recog- 
nized, in  effect,  that  banking  was  subject  to 
special  Federal  action  by  virtue  of  its  rela- 
tion to  governmental  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  Rapidly  depreciating  State  and  Con- 
tinental paper  money,  which  wasn't  worth 
"a  tinker's  dam,"  contributed  to  the  demand 
for  Federal  chartering. 

Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina  served  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  reported 
out  the  Senate  bill  to  incorporate  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  In  1791.  When  the 
Bank's  charter  expired  In  1811,  however.  It 
was  not  renewed.  Within  3  years,  excessive 
note  issues  of  State  banks  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  nearly  all  banks 
except  those  In  New  England.  Gross  abuses 
of  the  note  Issuing  privilege  gave  rise  to 
the  chartering  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1816. 

John  C.  Calhoun  himself  reported  the  bill 
to  the  House  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  the  floor  debate  that  fol- 
lowed, Calhoun  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  "there  then  existed  •  •  •  a  depreciated 
paper  currency,  which  could  only  be  regu- 
lated and  made  uniform  by  giving  a  power 
for  that  purpose  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment." 

Bray  Hammond,  in  his  Pulitzer-prize- 
winning  book  on  "Banks  and  Politics  in 
America."  wrote  at  length  about  Calhoun's 
leadership  in  getting  the  bill  passed.  Ham- 
mond noted  that  Calhoun  "was  distinguished 
among  American  statesmen  in  his  realization 
that  banking  is  a  monetary  function,  that 
regulation  of  all  the  circulating  medium  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  the  duty  is  to  be  exercised  through  a 
central  bank;  not  for  more  than  a  century 
was  such  understanding  of  the  subject  to 
be  expressed  again  in  Congress." 

The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  like 
Its  predecessor,  performed  both  commercial 
and  central  banking  functions.  Although 
capitalized  three  and  a  half  times  more 
heavily  than  the  First  Bank,  it  was  also 
owned  and  directed  in  part  by  the  United 
States  but  mainly  by  private  investors.  The 
Second  Bank  was  a  financial  giant  for  the 
time.  It  held  about  a  third  of  all  banking 
assets.  Today,  a  bank  with  a  comparable 
share  of  total  assets  would  hold  nearly  $90 
billion. 

The  operations  of  the  Second  Bank,  how- 
ever, failed  to  establish  a  uniform  and  sound 
currency.  The  Bank  became  the  subject  of 
bitter  political  strife.  Andrew  Jackson,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  finally  re- 
moved the  Treasury  deposits  from  the  Bank 
In  an  effort  to  put  it  out  of  business.  This 
step  was  strongly  opposed  by  Calhoun,  who 
decried  lindue  executive  interference  with 
the  monetary  function. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Calhoun  op- 
posed recharterlng  the  Bank.  He  pointed 
out  that  "an  union  of  the  banking  system 
and  the  executive  "  would  be  "fatal,"  and 
he  "advocated  an  entire  divorce  between 
the  Government  and  the  banking  system." 
As  Calhoun  said,  "the  real  question '  was 
whether    the    President    should    have    "the 


power  to  create  a  bank,  and  the  consequent 
control  over  the  currency." 

Even  at  the  time,  the  failure  to  recharter 
the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
1836  was  recognized  to  be  a  repudiation  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  its  responsibili- 
ties for  monetary  regulation.  Twenty-seven 
years  elapsed  before  our  system  of  federally 
chartered  banks  was  established  permanent- 
ly. Over  three-fourths  of  a  century  passed 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  brought  us 
a  central  banking  system.  This  system  was 
designed  to  protect  it  from  public  or  private 
partisan  influence,  whether  from  the  Execu- 
tive or  legislative  branches  or  from  private 
interests. 

BANKING    STRUCTURE 

By  next  year,  our  banking  system  will 
represent  the  outcome  of  100  years  of  ex- 
perience under  the  National  Bank  Act  of 
1863  and  50  years  of  experience  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913.  This  experi- 
ence has  produced  a  banking  structure  In 
which  about  one-half  of  all  bank  assets  are 
now  held  by  federally  chartered  banks  and 
about  one-half  by  State  chartered  banks. 
But  great  diversity  prevails  among  banks 
and  between  States.  The  largest  commer- 
cial bank,  for  example,  is  roughly  50.000 
times  the  size  of  the  smallest.  It  holds 
more  than  twice  the  total  assets  of  the  3.600 
smallest  banks  combined. 

Originally,  the  typical  commercial  bank 
lent  chiefly  to  commerce,  principally  to  fi- 
nance waterborne  trade.  Now  our  commer- 
cial banks  offer  a  wide  variety  of  services 
on  a  competitive  basis.  As  a  recent  Senile 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  report 
noted,  commercial  banks  have  come  to  be 
"an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  and  monetary  system  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  vital  interest  in  the  Nalini's 
banks  as  suppliers  of  funds,  as  depositories, 
and  as  fiscal  agents.  Commerce,  industry, 
and  private  citizens  have  a  vital  Interest  in 
banks  as  a  source  of  credit  needed  for  de- 
velopment and  growth.  Depositors  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  safety  of  their  deposits. 

GOVERNMENT     POLICIES 

The  Integrity  of  our  banking  and  monetary 
system  which  has  evolved  over  many  decades 
continues  to  be  a  subject  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. In  a  real  sense,  that  integrity  de- 
pends upon  the  soundness  of  the  Ferler.il 
Government  Itself.  Many  bank  assets  are 
Federally  underwritten,  and  most  liabilities 
are  also.  For  these  and  many  other  rea.sons, 
bankers  have  a  special  interest  in,  and  re- 
sponsibility for,  assuring  appropriate  Fed  - 
eral  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will 
promote  stable  economic  growth,  maximum 
employment,  and  reasonable  price  stability 

For  more  than  a  year  new,  our  economy 
has  moved  upward  from  the  low  point  of 
early  1961.  We  have  attained  record  levels 
of  industrial  production,  total  physical  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  national  income, 
and  employment.  The  immediate  prospect 
appears  to  be  for  at  least  some  further  ex- 
pansion. 

Yet  we  are  faced  in  this  current  fiscal  year 
with  a  budget  deficit  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  be  $7  billion.  In  the  foreign  field, 
we  have  Incurred  repeated  deficits  in  our 
balance  of  payments,  evidenced  in  part  by 
a  continuing  drain  upon  our  gold  supply. 
As  a  result,  our  gold  supply  is  about  $900 
million  lower  than  a  year  ago.  although  po- 
tential claims  against  it  have  risen  further 

Our  gold  position,  at  first  glance,  appears 
troublesome  indeed.  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, the  latest  date  for  which  full  informa- 
tion Is  available,  we  had  little  more  ttian 
$5  billion  In  free  gold — representing  our 
total  gold  stock  minus  the  25  percent  gold 
reserve  requirement  against  Federal  Reserve 
note  and  deposit  liabilities.  Arrayed 
against  this  $5  billion  free  gold  supply  were 
liquid  dollar  holdings  of  $20  billion  by 
foreign  countries,  and  $5  billion  by  inter- 
national  institutions.     These  foreign   liquid 


dollar  holdings  took  the  form  of  maximum 
short-term  potential  claims  that  might  be 
made  against  our  gold  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances  Involving  serloua  In- 
ternational loss  of  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

But  we  must  also  look  at  the  brighter  side 
of  the  picture.  Our  total  gold  supply,  which 
could  be  made  available  to  stand  behind  the 
dollar  if  needed,  still  represents  more  than 
two-fifths  of  t^e  gold  stock  throughout  the 
entire  free  world.  No  other  free  govern- 
ment holds  even  one-fourth  as  much  gold 
as  we  do.  Besides  our  $16  Vj  billion  total 
gold  supply,  the  United  States  has  a  $4.1 
billion  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  which  could  be  drawn  upon  if  neces- 
sary. Billions  of  dollars  In  assets  are  also 
held  abroad  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  citizens. 

In  any  case,  we  have  been  burdened  with 
substantial  deficits  in  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  accounts.  This  remains  true  even  at 
a  time  when  our  population  exceeds  180  mil- 
lion persons  and  when  our  national  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  runs  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  half  a  trillion  dollars. 

These  domestic  and  international  prob- 
lems may  be  resolved  only  if  we  preserve  con- 
fidence in  our  Government  and  the  Integrity 
of  its  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Yet  if 
current  trends  continue,  another  substantial 
budget  deficit  may  be  ahead  of  us  In  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Already  this  year,  the  tem- 
{X)rary  celling  on  the  public  debt  has  been 
raised  $2  billion  further  to  a  limit  of  $300 
billion — $22  billion  higher  than  the  celling 
in  effect  only  5  years  ago.  For  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  administration  has  urged  enact- 
ment of  an  even  higher  debt  celling  of  J308 
billion. 

In  view  of  these  trends,  it  Is  past  time. 
Indeed,  to  limit  Government  expenditures  to 
prudent  and  appropriate  purposes  consonant 
with  the  preservation  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Let  us  all  follow  the 
guidelines  laid  down  long  ago  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Writing  in  1808,  he  advised  that 
"•  •  •  the  same  prudence  which  In  prl- . 
vate  life  would  forbid  our  paying  our  own 
money  for  unexplained  projects,  forbids  It 
in   the  dispensation  of  the  public  moneys. ' 

Even  now,  the  Government  has  built  up 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  In  authoriza- 
tions and  commitments  to  make  future  ex- 
penditures. If  required,  in  addition  to  out- 
lays on  the  $300  billion  public  debt.  Nearly 
$380  billion  was  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
last  year  In  long-range  Federal  commitments 
or  contingencies  for  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  un- 
disbursed commitments  to  make  future  loans 
or  to  pay  subscriptions.  An  additional  $100 
billion  or  more  is  outstanding  In  the  form 
of  accrued  military  pensions  and  commit- 
ments to  veterans  for  future  pensions  and 
compensation.  On  top  of  these  amount*, 
there  are  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  more 
in  recurring  obligations  for  such  items  as 
Federal  participation  In  employee-retirement 
systems  and  Federal  aid  to  States  for  welfare 
programs.  Finally,  over  $28  billion  Is  out- 
standing In  unused  authorizations  to  ex- 
pend from  public  debt  receipts  by  drawing 
funds  directly  from  the  Treasury  through 
back-door  financing  without  requiring  prior 
appropriations. 

Again,  Thomas  Jefferson  provides  us  with 
a  word  of  warning.  Writing  In  1816,  he 
pointed  out  "the  salutary  lesson,  that  private 
fortunes  are  destroyed  by  public  as  well  as 
by  private  extravagance."  Here  Is  a  lesson 
for  all  to  heed  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
heritage  of  our  forefathers. 

That  heritage  Includes,  of  course,  our 
tested  dual  system  of  banking.  Its  100 Ih 
anniversary  of  "Progress  Through  Service" 
Is  to  be  observed  next  year.  Your  recom- 
mendations to  the  administration,  as  well 
as  to  the  Congress,  on  the  Important  sub- 
ject of  Government  economy  are  vitally 
needed  If  we  are  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
sound  banking  and  our  cherished  principle 
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of  private  enterprise  within  the  framework 
of  American  constitutional  liberty. 

[From   the  Columbia   (SC.)    State  and  the 
Columbia  Record.  May  20,  18€2j 

Calhoun's  Vision  on  Banking 
Much  about  the  present  General  Govern- 
ment, as  he  called  It,  would  grossly  offend 
John  C.  Calhoun  were  he  alive  today.  And 
he  probably  would  dissent  more  thoroughly 
from  the  efforts  to  Increase  the  power  of  the 
President  than  anything  else  of  this  day  of 
change  that  he  could  scarcely  have  foreseen. 
U.S.  Senator  Robertson  of  Virginia,  speak- 
ing in  South  Carolina  yesterday,  recalled 
Calhoun's  role  In  the  establishment  of  early 
banking  In  this  State,  and  mentioned  an 
Incident  which  reflected  the  South  Caro- 
linian's view.  In  at  least  this  particular  Inci- 
dent, on  the  powers  of  the  Executive. 

The  First  Bank  of  the  United  States,  bring- 
ing the  Government  Into  banking  for  the 
first  time,  was  established  In  1791,  but  all 
had  not  gone  well  and  the  Congress  did  not 
renew  Ita  charter.  Calhoun  himself  reported 
out  the  bill  which  established  the  Second 
Bank  In  1816.  He  said:  "There  existed  •  •  • 
a  depreciated  paper  currency,  which  could 
only  be  regulated  and  made  uniform  by  giv- 
ing a  power  for  that  purpose  to  the  General 
(Federal)  Government." 

II 

But,  Senator  Robertson  recalled  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  South  Carolina  Bankers  Associa- 
tion at  Myrtle  Beach  yesterday,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  second  bank  failed  to  establish 
a  uniform  and  sound  currency.  And  it  was 
in  an  effort  to  find  solution  that  Calhoun 
became  Involved  in  controversy  with  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson. 

Jackson  removed  the  U.S.  Treasury  de- 
posits from  the  bank  In  a  deliberate  effort 
to  put  It  out  of  business.  Calhoun  "de- 
cried undue  Executive  Interference  with  the 
monetary  function,"  Senator  Robertson  said. 
In  opposing,  the  South  Carolinian  said  that 
"an  union  of  the  banking  sj-stem  and  the 
Executive"  would  be  "fatal."  Calhoun  then 
advocated  "an  entire  divorce  between  the 
Government  and  the  banking  system."  He 
said  "the  real  question"  was  whether  the 
President  should  "have  the  power  to  create 
a  bank,  and  the  consequent  control  over  the 
currency."  He  seemed  willing  to  forego  his 
sincere  interest  In  a  banking  system  to  head 
off  Executive  dominance. 

Ill 

It  was  not  until  1863  before  the  system  of 
federally  chartered  banks  was  established 
permanently,  and  Calhoun  probably  would 
have  been  In  concord  with  the  system  de- 
vised had  he  been  alive.  By  1913  came  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  which  prevails  to- 
day, and  which  has  managed  to  maintain 
reasonable  independence  as  an  authority. 

Senator  Robertson's  address  was  one  the 
weight  of  which  was  banking  history,  and 
conclusions  thereon,  but  It  Is  of  interest 
to  South  Carolinians  to  be  refreshed  on 
Calhoun's  part  In  the  early  stages  of  the  es- 
sential union  of  Government  and  banking. 
And  some  insight  on  what  probably  was  the 
South  Carolinian's  basic  philosophy  as  to 
Executive  powers  was  included. 

What  Calhoun  perceived,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  do  it.  Senator  Robeetson  said, 
was  the  need  "for  a  competitive  dual  bank- 
ing system  and  an  Independent  monetary 
authority.  But  Calhoun  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time.  It  took  more  than  a  century  for 
his  vision  to  materialize  permanently." 

Many  creative  men  are  far  ahead  of  their 
time. 


ARMY  RESERVES  IN  HAW  AH 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  move- 
ment of  Army  troops  from  Hawaii  to 
Thailand   emphasizes   the   folly  of   the 
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Defense  Department's  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  Hawaii's  Army  National  Guard 
and  possible  reductions  in  Army  Re- 
serves in  Hawaii. 

With  elements  of  our  regular  troops 
dispatched  to  the  Far  East,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  reduce  Hawaii's  reserve 
forces. 

Last  week  1,000  troops  based  at  Scho- 
field  Barracks  on  Oahu  were  dispatched 
to  reinforce  the  25th  Infantry  Division's 
1st  Battle  Group  27th  Infantry  Wolf- 
hounds, which  were  already  in  Thailand 
on  a  training  mission. 

These  soldiers  are  being  stationed  at 
key  points  along  the  Mekong  River  to 
demonstrate  America's  determination  to 
prevent  Communist  incursions  into  our 
friend  and  ally  Thailand. 

As  the  hub  of  our  Nations  farflung 
Pacific  defense  forces.  Hawaii  was  first 
to  be  called  to  meet  the  crisis  in  Thai- 
land. We  have  long  accepted  the  fact 
that  Hawaii  would  play  a  key  role  in  our 
defense  activities  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
With  the  continuing  turbulence  en- 
gendered by  the  Communists  in  that 
theater,  the  prospect  of  sending  Army, 
Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  units  from 
Hawaii  is  constantly  before  us.  Military 
personnel  stationed  in  Hawaii  undergo 
intensive  training  against  such  a  possi- 
bility. Our  famous  Wolfhounds,  already 
in  Thailand,  spent  their  time  in  Hawaii 
in  jungle  and  guerrilla  warfare  train- 
ing. 

With  these  troops  called  to  station  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  Defense  Department 
should  rescind  its  proposed  reduction  in 
Hawaii's  Army  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units,  the  backup  forces  supporting 
our  Regular  Arroi'. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  several  articles  detailing  the 
dispatch  of  Hawaii-based  forces  to  the 
Asia  theater. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  May  15, 
1962] 

Isle    Troops    Oroeeed   to    Southeast   Asia — 

HiCKAM    AND   SCHOriEU)   PERSONNEL   SET    TO 

Join  25th  in  Thailand 

(By  Malcolm  Barr) 

Battle-ready  troops  from  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  already  stationed  in  Thailand  to 
meet  the  Laotian  crisis  will  be  bolstered  by 
an  Eiddltional  1,000  Schofleld-based  men  in 
the  near  future,  Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  com- 
mander in  chief  Pacific,  announced  this 
morning. 

The  movement  of  troops,  partially  by  an 
airlift  originating  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
could  begin  within  the  next  36  to  72  hours. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  L.  Richairdson,  Jr.,  deputy 
commander,  U.S.  Army  Pacific,  was  to  leave 
today  for  Bangkok. 

Felt  has  named  Richardson  commander  of 
a  Joint  task  force  consisting  of  sea,  air, 
and  ground  units. 

The  7th  Fleet  will  land  an  1,800-strong 
Marine  batallion  at  Bangkok  tomorrow. 

These  will  be  the  first  ground  reinforce- 
ments for  the  25th  Infantry  Division's  1st 
Battle  Group  27th  Infantry  Wolfhounds, 
which  were  placed  in  the  area  last  month 
following  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation exercise. 

Either  in  Thailand  now,  or  on  their  way, 
are  a  7th  Fleet  Marine  Attack  Squadron 
flying  A4D  aircraft,  and  elements  of  a  13th 


Air  Force  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  fly- 
ing supersonic  F-lOO  aircraft. 

The  13th  Air  Force  la  based  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
will  make  the  flight  tomorrow. 

These  announcements  came  from  Felt 
within  a  few  hours  after  President  Kennedy 
announced  that  U.S.  forces  would  go  Into 
battle  If  the  Communists  In  neighboring 
Laos  cross  the  Thailand  border. 

The  President's  first  action  was  to  order 
1.800  Okinawa-biised  Marines  to  land  at 
Bangkok.  They  had  been  sent  on  their  way 
during  the  weekend.  These  are  the  men 
who  will  Join  up  with  the  27th  Infantry 
Wolfhounds. 

Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns,  who  left  Hawaii 
recently  to  command  the  UJ&.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
been  handed  additional  simUar  duties  in 
Thailand. 

Harklns  will  be  reporting  to  Felt  In  both 
these  capacities. 

A  Felt  spokesman  added  that  Hlckaxn  Air 
Force  Base  will  ent«  the  picture  as  a  partial 
airlift  of  island-based  troops  swung  into 
action. 

Presumably  a  number  of  men  and  some 
equipment  will  go  from  here  by  sea. 

Seventh  Fleet  carrier  attack  squadrons  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  units  were  this  morn- 
ing assembling  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

no  INirOEMATION 

It  oouldnt  be  learned  this  morning  Just 
what  additional  units  from  Schofield  are 
earmarked  for  the  crisis  area. 

However,  for  the  Wolfhounds  who  were 
sent  there  originally  to  train  in  Jungle  war- 
fare tactics  with  the  Royal  Thai  Army,  this 
may  be  their  first  taste  of  action  on  the 
southeast  Asia  mainland. 


[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  May  15. 
1962) 

United  States  and  Russia  Agree  on  Need  for 
Cease-Fiee 

Washington,  May  15. — President  Kennedy 
today  ordered  5.000  V£.  troops  to  take  up 
battle  stations  In  Thailand  to  protect  it  from 
Communists  in  Laos. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  quickly 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  a  cease-fire. 

Kennedy  directed  that  the  first  contingent 
of  reinforcements,  a  Marine  combat  group, 
go   ashore  at  Bangkok  tomorrow. 

Moving  to  help  i>rotect  Thailand  from  the 
threat  of  Communist  forces  In  neighboring 
Laos,  Kennedy  directed  the  first  contingent 
of  reinforcements,  a  Marine  combat  group, 
to  land  at  Bangkok  tomorrow. 

Russian  Ambassador  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln 
later  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
on  the  explosive  southeast  Asian  crisis, 

Dobrynln  said  afterward  that  sending 
troops  does  not  help  to  solve  the  situation  in 
Laos. 

CEASE-nSE 

But  he  endorsed  a  call  for  a  cease-fire  and 
continuation  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  work 
out  a  neutral  and  independent  government 
by  the  Lao. 

The  Ambassador  told  newsmen  after  his 
55-minute  talk  with  Rusk  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  Into  effect  the  agreement  that 
was  reached  by  Kennedy  and  Soviet  Premier 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  at  their  June  3^. 
1961.  meeting  In  Vienna. 

In  their  communique  at  the  end  of  that 
meeting,  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  said: 
"Tlie  President  and  the  chairman  reafllrmed 
their  support  of  a  neutral  and  Independent 
Laos  under  a  government  chosen  by  the 
Lao  themselves,  and  of  International  agree- 
ments for  insuring  that  neutrality  and  in- 
dependence, and  In  this  connection  they 
have  recognized  the  Importance  of  an  effec- 
tive cease-fire." 

Before  the  meeting  Rusk  said  that,  on  the 
basis  of  Russia's  past  announcements,  the 
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Soviets  could  and  should  help  obtain  a 
Lao  settlement. 

The  President,  declaring  the  Red  threat  to 
Thailand  to  be  of  grave  concern,  directed 
a  force  of  1,800  Marines  to  land  at  Bangkok, 
Thailand's  capital,  at  5  a.m.  H.s.t.,  Wednes- 
day. 

They  wlU  Join  1,000  U.S.  soldiers  now  in 
Thailand  and  moving  toward  the  Lao 
border. 

NEW     COMMAND 

The  Defense  Department  later  announced 
that  U.S.  military  forces  in  Thailand  will  be 
built  to  about  6,000  men.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  said  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary force  in  Thailand  would  get  a  new  over- 
all command. 

The  buildup  includes  the  1,000-man  Army 
battle  group  already  in  Thailand  for  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  maneuvers. 

To  this  will  be  added  the  Marine  battalion 
of  about  1,800  men  from  the  7th  Fleet.  The 
Marine  contingent  also  will  have  its  own 
technical  air  units. 

In  addition,  about  1,200  Army  forces  from 
the  Pacific  area,  including  Hawaii,  will  be 
sent  In.  The  Pacific  Air  Force  will  provide 
tactical  units  to  give  air  cover  to  the  Army 
ground  troops. 

Both.  Marine  and  Air  Force  air  units  will 
be  based  in  Thailand. 

THE  TROOPS 

This  will  line  up  5,000  U.S.  fighting  men 
alongside  an  anti-Communist  Thai  force  of 
120,000  men. 

The  Communists  have  an  estimated  29,000 
men  In  neighboring  Laos,  where  they  have 
roMted  Royal  troops.  The  Red  led  force  con- 
sists of  about  19,000  Pathet  Lao  troops  and 
10.000  North  Vietnamese  Jungu  fighters. 

Terming  his  move  a  defensive  act,  Ken- 
nedy said  he  sent  in  the  troops  because  of 
recent  Conununist  attacks  in  Lao»  break- 
ing the  cease  fire,  and  because  Communist 
military  units  were  moving  through  Laos 
toward  the  Mekong  River  border  of  Thailand. 

Other  developments  in  the  southeast 
Asian  crisis: 

The  President  announced  his  action  after 
briefing  congressional  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties and  after  this  country's  principal  allies 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  Pacific  had 
been  advised.  The  allies  were  told  the 
United  States  acted  under  terms  of  the 
southeast  Asian  defense   pact    (SEATO). 

Prior  to  the  Rusk-Dobrynin  meeting,  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Home  said  in 
London  that  Britain  had  failed  in  efforts  to 
get  Russia  to  try  to  restrain  Red  forces  in 
Laos.  Britain  and  Russia  are  cochairmen  of 
the  14-nation  conference  on  Laos. 

In  Moscow,  an  article  in  the  Communist 
Party's  official  newspaper,  Pravda,  said  latest 
U.S.  efforts  to  help  anti-Communist  regimes 
in  southeast  Asia  were  a  dangerous  step 
fraught  with  serious  consequences. 

In  Bangkok,  the  Government  of  Thailand 
put  out  the  welcome  mat  for  the  U.S.  troops. 
It  said  they  were  being  sent  into  the  coun- 
try in  accordance  with  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and  pledges  of  U.S.  aid  received  last  March. 

Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins.  now  U.S.  com- 
mander of  the  6,000-man  force  in  South 
Vietnam,  will  be  given  the  Job  of  heading 
US.  Forces  in  both  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that  Lt.  Gen. 
James  L.  Richardson,  Jr.,  the  deputy  com- 
mander of  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Pacific, 
has  been  designated  to  command  the  com- 
bat elements  of  Harkins'  overall  command. 

The  reference  by  the  Pentagon  spokes- 
man to  combat  elements  pointed  up  that 
this  is  no  mere  assistance  outfit  going  Into 
Thailand,  but  a  fighting  force. 

Harkins'  force  In  Thailand  also  will  In- 
clude the  Joint  military  assistance  advisory 
Kroup  of  a  llttls  over  300  m«n  which  hM 
bte»  th«r«  for  tevsral  years, 

Kounsdy's  sutsmsnt  said  the  VM  mlUtarf 
forces  wers  being  put  Into  Thailand  so  tb«t 


"we  may  be  In  a  position  to  fulfill  speedily 
our  obligations"  under  the  1954  Manila  pact, 
a  defense  agreement  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  President  recalled  that  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Thailand  had  referred  to  this  pact  in  a  Joint 
statement  on  March  6.  The  key  portion  of 
this  statement  gave  U.S.  assurances  that 
this  country  regarded  defense  of  Thailand 
as  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  that 
country,  as  well  as  a  matter  for  action  by 
SEATO. 

An  administration  official  said  the  addi- 
tional elements  consisted  of  1.800  marines 
who  will  be  landed  at  the  Bangkok  naval 
base  at  10  a.m.  Washington  time  tomorrow. 

He  said  they  are  being  moved  In  by  units 
of  the  7th  Fleet. 

Kennedy  said  the  sending  of  additional 
U.S.  forces  to  Thailand  was  considered  de- 
sirable "because  of  recent  attacks  in  Laos  by 
Communist  forces,  and  the  subsequent 
movement  of  Communist  military  units  to- 
ward the  border  of  Thailand." 

The  President  called  a  threat  to  Thailand 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  this  country 

But  he  said  he  wished  to  emphasize  that 
the  dispatch  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  southeast 
Asian  nation  is  "a  defensive  act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States"  and  completely  con- 
sistent with  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  which  recognizes  that  nations 
have  an  inherent  right  to  take  collective 
measures  for  self-defense. 

Kennedy  said  that  he  had  directed  that 
the  United  Nations  be  notified  of  the  actions 
this  country  is  taking.  He  said.  too.  that 
"we  are  in  consultation  with  SEATO  govern- 
ments on  the  situation." 

Kennedy's  announcement  followed  one  In 
Bangkok  by  Premier  Sarlt  Thanarat  that 
Thailand  and  the  United  States  had  agreed 
to  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops  in  Thailand. 

[Prom    the    Honolulu    Advertiser.    May    15. 
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Schofield's    Wolfhounds    Once    Again    At 

THE  Pkont 

(By  Scott  Stone) 

When  the  United  States  decided  to  leave 
the  27th  Infantry  in  Thailand  because  of  the 
Laos  crisis,  it  put  one  of  the  most  colorful 
units  in  the  entire  Army  back  In  its  accus- 
tomed place — at  the  front. 

From  Siberia,  where  the  "Wolfhounds" 
picked  up  their  nickname,  to  the  steaming 
Jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  neither  geography 
nor  climate  nor  mission  have  unduly  dis- 
turbed   the   61 -year-old   unit. 

In  1918  the  United  States  and  several 
other  nations  sent  troops  to  Siberia  to  fight 
the  Bolsheviks.  During  its  2  years  there 
the  27th  was  likened  to  the  Russian  borzoi — 
Wolfhound — so  gentle  to  friends,  so  vicious 
toward  enemies. 

The  name  caught  on.  became  the  first 
nickname  to  be  made  an  official  part  of  the 
unit  designation.  They  also  picked  up  a 
motto:  "Nee  Aspera  Terrent."  meaning  "Nor 
hardships  do  they  fear." 

In  1941  the  27th  helped  prepare  the  de- 
fenses of  Oahu.  then  went  off  to  combat  in 
Guadalcanal,  northern  Solomons,  and  in 
Luzon,  winning  decorations  and  adding  to 
their  reputation. 

After  the  war,  in  Japan,  the  Wolfhounds 
invaded  Holy  Name  Orphanage  and  opened 
their  hearts  to  the  children.  To  date  the 
men  have  donated  nearly  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  keep  the  orphanage  going 
and  the  children  content. 

A  sightless  youngster  at  the  orphanage 
once  wrote  the  Wolfhounds,  "I  feel  so  sorry 
for  the  other  children  who  have  only  one 
father.    I  have  so  many." 

When  hordes  of  Communist  troops  raced 
across  Korea's  asth  Parallel  in  June  1900, 
the  Wolfhounds  got  ready  for  action  again 
ftnd  In  July  the  Wolfhounds  were  engaged  in 
the  profeselonal  soldier's  occupation  Otjt- 
numbered  ln»t  never  outftnjght.  the  Wolf- 
bounds  c«me  out  ot  the  bltur  Korean  fight- 


ing with  four  Distinguished  Unit  Citations 
from  the  United  States  and  four  Presidential 
Unit  Citations  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  unit  took  part  in  10  campaigns  in 
Korea,  then  returned  to  Schofleld  Barracks 
and  was  reorganized  into  a  battle  group 
under  the  Army's  pentomlc  structure  of  five 
battle  groups  within  a  division. 

As  part  of  the  Schofleld-based  25th  In- 
fantry Division,  the  Wolfhounds  have  spent 
their  time  in  Hawaii  in  Jungle  and  guerrilla 
warfare  training.  The  present  commander 
of  the  unit  is  much-decorated  Col.  William 
A    McKean,  42,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


(From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    May    15. 
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Keep    Swamp,    Crrr    Urged 

Prompt  action  to  acquire  Kawainul 
Swiunp  for  future  park  development  is  "Im- 
perative. "  says  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Honolulu. 

I'he  league  reiterated  Its  support  of  the 
proposed  Kawainul  regional  park  In  a  let- 
ter to  councUmen,  who  are  debating  whether 
to  buy  the  740-acre  property  or  release  it 
for  subdivision  development. 

A  decision  Is  expected  at  the  council's  May 
29  meeting  when  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  administration  to  apply  for  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  presented. 

The  league  said : 

"A  vital  facet  of  good  planning  is  the 
preservation  of  open,  green  areas.  Good 
plannmg  will  make  provision  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  open  areas  before,  not  after, 
development  has  taken  place." 

The  letter  cited  Kawainul  Swamp's 
strategic  location  mauka  of  Kallua  between 
the  approaches  to  the  Pall  and  Wilson 
tunnels. 

"This  site  Is  uniquely  suited  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Inland  water  recreational 
facilities,  providing  an  additional  tourist  at- 
traction." it  said. 

The  league  also  argued  that  since  Oahu's 
housing  emergency  has  passed,  the  council 
should  feel  no  obligation  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  proposed  Trousdale  Construction 
Co    subdivision. 

'Subdivlders  have  already  committed 
themselves  for  more  property  than  present 
demands    require."    councllmen     were    told 

The  windward  Oahu  chapter  of  the  league 
is  one  of  the  dozen  Kallua  organizations 
which  have  joined  in  arranging  a  public 
meeting  to  rally  support  for  the  park  Idea. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  7:30  tomor- 
row at  Kallua  High  School. 


ONE  OF  EVERY  FIVE  RESIDENTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN STOCK 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  made  a  brief  statement 
on  tiie  Senate  floor  regarding  the  need 
for  updating  our  immigration  laws.  The 
main  purport  of  my  remarks  was  that  the 
1960  rather  than  the  1920  census  should 
be  utilized  in  determining  national  quo- 
tas and  that  new  quotas  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  presently  prescribed. 
I  said  that — 

Of  the  2.5  million  immigrants  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  1950's.  only  1  million  were  ad- 
mitted under  the  provisions  of  the  1952 
Immigration  Act.  The  majority,  1.5  million, 
were  nonquota,  entering  by  means  of  special 
supplementary  legislation  of  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Walter  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  fact  that  thJ»  gtatement  un- 
fortunately conveya  the  improper  im- 
proMion  th|^  all  nonquota  immigration 
hajf  occurOD  under  fpeclal  Icgulatlon 
rather  than  under  the  provlnlom  of  the 
1952  baNic  immigration  code,    I  agree 
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that  such  is  not  the  csise.  Factually, 
during  the  fiscal  years  1953  to  1961  the 
total  number  of  quota  immigrants  was 
844.281.  Of  the  1,471,906  nonquota  ar- 
rivals in  the  same  period,  1,173,911  quali- 
fied under  provisions  of  the  1952  code 
and  297,995  were  admitted  under  special 
legislation.  I  am  prateful  to  Congress- 
man Walter,  because  I  want  to  be 
accurate. 

According  to  the  1960  census  figures, 
one  out  of  every  five  residents  of  the 
United  States  is  either  foreign  born  or 
native  born  of  mixed  foreign  and  native 
parentage.  The  slightly  more  than  34 
million  persons  in  the  Census  Bureau's 
foreign  stock  category  include  nearly  10 
million  foreign  bom  and  more  than  24 
million  of  native  birth,  with  at  least  one 
parent  born  abroad.  This  means  that 
many  of  these  American  citizens  still 
have  relatives  or  members  of  their  own 
families  abroad  whom  they  are  anxiou.s 
to  have  join  them  in  the  United  States. 
Relying  on  the  1920  rather  than  the  1960 
census  as  the  basis  for  determining  na- 
tional quotas  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
those  people  in  gettinp  their  relatives  and 
members  of  their  own  families  on  the 
quota  lists  of  the  countries.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Con- 
sequently, I  believe  that  the  1960  census 
should  be  made  the  ba.sis  of  detei'mining 
juotas  rather  than  one  which  is  40  years 
'old. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  amend- 
ments of  the  law  that  may  be  properly 
proinoted.  but  in  my  opinion  if  the  latest 
census  figures  were  used  it  would  be 
much  fairer  to  American  citizens  of  cer- 
tain nationalities  who  are  seeking  to  be 
reunited  with  their  loved  ones. 


FATEFUL  FELLOW  TRAVELERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
a.s  written  on  May  l.'^.  1962.  by  Mr.  Gould 
Lincoln.  entitled  "Fateful  Fellow 
Travelers."  In  his  article  Mr  Lincoln 
pays  a  well-de.seiTod  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virpinia  I  Mr  ByedI  with  re- 
spect to  his  attempt  to  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  fiscal  sanity  at  Uie  national  level 
and  his  continued  fight  against  an  over- 
concentration  of  bureaucratic  {Xjwer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcord 
as  follows : 

FATm'L    FELI.OW    TR.tVKLBlS 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
Big  spending  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion is  a  fellow  traveler  of  Its  big  power 
grab.  Senator  Harrt  P.  Btrd.  of  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  important  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  handles  all  tax  legislation 
and  also  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendlttire."*. 
has  tackled  both  issues  in  speeches  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Del.Twnre  Bankers  As- 
sociation. In  his  opinion,  if  the  admin's- 
tratlon  does  not  change  Us  financial  and 
governmental  policies,  the  American  people 
nre  In  danger  of  grest  Innnflnn.  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  and  Indeed,  of  drastic  rhnngr* 
In  their  a'ivernm<«nt  nnd  freedfmi,  «urh  m 
hnn  follfjWfd  In  Xhf  footdtrjwi  ot  unbound 
flridnrinK  In  oihrr  iKitlon*!  Am/Tlran*  are 
ri'-t  ^nc<i\ira9,f<\  t^>  tl(rli»*ri  their  b<»ll»  btjt  tfj 
'f>**nd  more  And  the  F"d«^«l  0'>vernm«'nt 
•Mriit   the    upending   puce   for   ihem      In    the 


opinion  of  Senator  Btkd.  neither  individuals 
nor  nations  can  spend  themselves  out  of 
debt. 

This,  to  New  Frontiersmen,  is  old  stufT 
and  outmoded.  President  Kennedy  In  a 
speech  in  Milwaukee  over  the  weekend  called 
it  a  do-nothing  policy.  The  President  has 
called  on  Congress  for  great  additional 
Federal  expenditures  and  for  great  additional 
powers,  which  mean  still  greater  Federal  ex- 
penditures. These  are  the  problems  which 
confront  Congress  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
The  argument  of  the  administration  is  that 
its  policies  wUl  lead  to  ever-expanding  busi- 
ness, national  production,  and  Increasing 
Federal  revenue.  The  administration  is  on  a 
treadmill,  apparently  unwilling  to  slow  down 
or  get  off.  The  question  Is.  How  lorj  can 
this  kind  of  thing  continue? 

SEES    DOTTBLF    FERII, 

Senator  Btro  said  the  American  people 
face  two  dangers  U)  the  value  cf  thf  dollar — 
one  from  the  domestic  deficit  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  the  other  from  the  foreign 
deficit  in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. "There  was  a  $4  billion  deficit  (in 
our  Federal  budget)  last  year,  there  will  be 
a  $7  billion  to  »10  billion  deficit  this  year, 
and  there  will  be  anotlier  deficit  of  $3  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion  lu  the  coming  flical  year." 
he  continued.  "The  statutory  Feeleral  debt 
limit  has  been  raised  twice  In  the  last  11 
months.  A  third  request  is  pending,  and  I 
shall  oppose  it.  The  (national)  debt  Is  ai*- 
proximaiely  $300  billion  The  admlnl.'=lra- 
tlon  estlmritcs  tli.t  Its  .spcnciinR  will  raise 
it  close  to  $308  billion  in  the  coming  year." 

The  Virginia  Senator  said  the  country  is 
told  by  the  administ  ration  the  fiscal  siiu- 
auon  will  be  all  right  if  the  Federal  budget 
is  b.tl.'tnced  over  a  cycle  of  years,  and  that 
Uiis  will  be  possible  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  enough  to  raise  the  na- 
tional production  high  enough  to  produce 
tlie  necessary  revenue. 

"This  is  evil  fiction,"  Senator  Evan  de- 
cl.ired.  "It  never  has  worked;  It  is  not 
wurlting  now.  •  •  *  A  prudent  government 
would  balance  Its  budget  by  stopping  non- 
essential expenditures.  This  is  not  being 
done.  The  hard  fact  is  that  continuing 
deficits  ultimately  end  in  bankruptcy.  When 
a  nation  goes  bankrupt,  its  assets  are  not 
taken  over  and  sold  to  satisfy  its  debts.  Its 
money  becomes  worthless;  Its  economy  dis- 
integrates; its  form  of  government  falls  and 
changes." 

THE     M\IN     ISSUES 

The  big  question  is:  Will  the  people  pay 
attention  to  the  warnings  of  Senator  Byrd, 
in  the  face  of  the  big  promises  and  the  big 
spending  of  President  Kennedy?  Further, 
will  Congress  pay  attention  and  be  more  re- 
strained when  it  comes  to  handling  the  ad- 
ministration's demands? 

Senator  Byid  told  the  Senate  that  no 
President  in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  asked  .-xecutive  power  such  as  Ip  em- 
bodied In  two  proposals  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  before  Congress  today.  Under  one, 
which  Is  pending  In  the  Senate  now.  the 
President  could  spend  public  funds  without 
appropriation.  Under  the  other,  he  could  cut 
taxes  by  Executive  order.  The  first  is  con- 
tained in  a  $2.5  billion  public  works  bill. 
which  authorizes  the  President,  when  he 
believes  It  wise,  to  spend  money  which  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  second  is  a  tax  proposal,  giving 
him  authority  to  cut  income  taxes  when  he 
believes  It  wise  to  stimulate  buying  power. 

"Both  proposals."  Senator  Btrd  Insisted, 
"would  undermine  the  Constitution  which 
prohibits  expenditures  except  In  'conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law,'  and 
fixe*  the  taxing  power  of  the  Oovemment 
In  the  legislative  branch.  The  President 
n\y%  h#  wanU  th*)»«  powers  Vn  use  In  un- 
wnployment  relief,  Wh#r«  Is  the  tmtT%*ncy 
jiutifying  such  granu  ot  \>om9r1  •  •  •  Is 
It  a  plan  to  »pt^  up  spending?"    Benstor 


Btro  declared  that  Congress  could  be  called 
into  session  In  any  emergency,  or  remain  in 
constant  session,  rather  than  place  more 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

"Use  of  the  Federal  whiplash  on  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  industry  in  recent 
weeks  shocked  the  country,  but  it  should 
have  surprised  no  one  at  this  late  date.  The 
increasing  dominance  of  the  executive 
branch  In  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  com- 
bined with  the  usurpation  of  power  In  a 
continuing  line  of  decisions  by  the  Warren 
Court." 


THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  President's  proposed  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  Indiana  has  a  vital 
stake  in  any  action  which  would  affect 
trade,  for  6  percent  of  Indiana's  workers 
are  completely  dependent  on  export.s  for 
their  living.  The  majority  of  these  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

It  IS  generally  believed  that  Indiana  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  State,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  62  percent  of  Indiana 
is  urban.  Manufacturing  is  the  leading 
cconcmic  activity  in  Indiana  and  the 
larpest  source  of  employment  for  the 
State's  labor  force.  There  are  several 
indu.strial  areas  in  Indiana.  Many  of 
our  large  cities,  such  as  Indianapolis. 
Gary.  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville.  South 
Bend,  Terre  Haute.  Elkhart,  and  EsLSt 
ChicaiTO.  are  great  industrial  centers. 
These  tremendous  centers  of  industry 
are  a  p>owerful  source  of  economic 
strength  for  Indiana  and  for  the  Nation. 

In  1960  Indiana  ranked  10th  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  export  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts with  a  total  export  value  of  $483.6 
million.  This  $483.6  million  was  3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  exports.  The 
same  year  over  300  Indiana  firms  ex- 
ported more  than  $25,000  in  manufac- 
tured goods.  These  firms  employed 
310.259  Hoosiers  or  52  percent  of  Indi- 
ana's total  working  force,  in  manufac- 
turing. 

It  is  evident.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
future  of  Indiana's  exports  of  manufac- 
tuiing  is  of  great  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation;  similarly  the  future  of 
America's  exports  in  manufacturing  will 
have  a  terrific  impact  on  Indiana's  man- 
ufacturers. At  present  the  United  States 
exports  more  merchandise  than  it  im- 
ports. In  1961  the  surplus  was  $5  billion. 
As  you  know,  this  surplus  is  essential 
to  the  national  security  of  America  be- 
cause it  helps  us  pay  for  our  military 
and  economic  aid  and  for  other  national 
commitments  abroad. 

In  spite  of  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  however,  the  United  States  has 
been  experiencing  a  deficit  in  its  inter- 
national accoimts.  Settlement  of  this 
deficit  has  led  to  an  outflow  of  U.S.  gold 
and  dollars.  To  stem  this  outflow,  it 
is  essential  that  we  Increase  our  exports, 
thereby  further  Increasing  our  trade  sur- 
plus and  helping  us  to  pay  our  Interna- 
tional commitments  without  having  to 
use  gold. 

Trade  also  strengthens  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  agaln.«rt  the  eco- 
nomic warfare  of  the  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  Thtis,  effort*  which 
will  increase  lntcm*tion«l  commrrce 
will  also  create  •  more  prosperous 
America  and  a  stronger  fre«  world 
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The  fanners  of  Indiana,  too,  have  a 
paramount  interest  in  the  future  of 
American  exports.  Five  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  of  the  annual  income  of 
each  Indiana  farmworker  comes  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products  abroad.  Sales 
to  foreign  agricultural  markets  bring 
$150  million  to  Indiana's  total  agricul- 
tural income.  Mr.  President,  the  farm- 
ers of  Indiana  and  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  be  adversely  affected  if. 
with  all  our  present  siirplus,  we  should 
suddenly  lose  our  export  markets. 

In  the  1960  to  1961  crop  year,  In- 
diana's share  of  the  U.S.  total  exports 
of  agricultural  products  was  $149.3  mil- 
lion; 15,700  Hoosier  farmworkers,  or 
7.2  percent  of  all  the  workers  on  In- 
diana farms,  were  producing  for  export. 

Sixty  million  acres  of  American  crop- 
land— 1  out  of  every  6  acres  harvested — 
produce  for  export.  American  agricul- 
tural products  are  being  exported  at  a 
record  high  of  $5  billion  annually.  U.S. 
farmers  need  these  exports  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  income.  Foreign  con- 
sumers need  our  exports  as  a  significant 
source  of  food  and  clothing. 

In  the  more  prosperous  countries  of 
the  world,  incomes  are  rising,  and  there 
exists  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
America  to  sell  larger  quantities  of  farm 
products,  provided  such  countries  main- 
tain liberal  trade  policies  that  will  permit 
U.S.  agricult'oral  commodities  to  enter 
and  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those 
of  other  suppliers.  In  the  less  prosper- 
ous countries  American  farm  products 
obtained  under  such  programs  as  food 
for  peace  are  helping  these  countries  in 
their  economic  development  and  simul- 
taneously are  increasing  U.S.  prospects 
for  future  conunercial  sales  to  them. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleagues  are  as  eager  as  I  that  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  our  great 
Nation  be  allowed  to  continue  to  pros- 
per from  favorable  trade  conditions. 
The  opportimity  to  insure  these  favor- 
able conditions  will  soon  be  before  the 
Senate.  I  sincerely  trust  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  will  act  in  their 
wisdom  to  guarantee  for  i\merica  the 
continued  prosperity  and  economic  ex- 
pansion through  trade. 


PROPOSED   JOINT   COMMITTEE    ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  excellent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  19,  1962,  ad- 
vocating the  creation  of  a  watchdog 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence which  would  keep  tabs  on  the 
CIA.  We  heard  several  months  ago 
about  the  importance  of  separating  in- 
telligence collection  from  operation. 
Apparently,  in  spite  of  the  Cuban  fiasco 
and  all  we  heard  following  it,  these  con- 
tradictory activities  continue  under  the 
same  roof. 

I  also  hope  that  hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  77  will  be  held  soon  in 
order  that  this  whole  problem  of  a 
watchdog  committee  may  be  more  fully 
investigated  and  that  the  Senate  may  be 
able  to  have  the  opportunity  to  arrive  at 
an  informed  judgment  concerning  it. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skqxtzl    to    thb    Powibs    Casi 

John  A.  McCone,  vigorous  new  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  haa  been 
demonstrating  as  head  of  CIA  the  strong 
leadership  and  quick  comprehension  which 
all  those  who  knew  him  had  anticipated. 

Yet  there  are.  Inevitably,  carryovers  from 
the  past  which  still  leave  disquieting 
memories.  One  of  these  Is  the  case  of  Fran- 
cis Gary  Powers,  the  pilot  of  the  U-2  high- 
flying plane  lost  over  Soviet  Russia  In  1960. 
The  carefully  staged  and  well-greased  ar- 
rangements for  Powers'  public  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee a  few  weeks  ago  did  little  to  allay  the 
doubts  raised  by  the  Inept  handling  at  the 
time  of  the  U-2  Incident. 

Questions  are  still  being  asked,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  U-2  which  should  have  been 
underscored  after  Powers'  return  remain 
hazy  and  confused.  The  questions  are  many 
and  publicly  unanswered ;  What  were  Pow- 
ers' orders  about  the  destruction  of  his 
plane?  Why  did  the  Government  launch  a 
cock-and-bull  cover  story  when  the  U-2  dis- 
appeared? Was  Powers  really  ordered  to 
cooperate  with  his  captors?  Is  It  the  Gov- 
ernment's belief  that  the  U-2  was  actually 
damaged  by  a  Soviet  rocket?    And  so  on 

The  lessons,  which  should  have  been 
sharply  drawn  by  the  Senate  hearing,  have 
been  fuzzed  up  and  forgotten.  But  they  are 
plain  enough. 

The  first  Is  that  the  quallflcatlons  pos- 
sessed by  a  competent  technician,  no  matter 
how  expert,  are  not  alone  sufficient  for  a 
Job  of  such  risks  and  Importance  as  that 
of  Powers. 

The  second  lesson  Is  that  high  pay  is  not 
an  adequate  motivational  reward  for  the 
kind  of  risks  Powers  and  his  comrades  to~ik 
A  man  will  die  for  his  country  and  for  the 
belief  In  what  he  Is  doing,  but  money  can- 
not purchase  this  emotional  resolve. 

The  third  lesson  Is  that  the  CIA  should 
have  been  better  prepared  for  what  did  hap- 
pen than  our  heavy-handed  fumbling  at  the 
time  Indicated.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
CIA  was  not  alone  In  Its  mistakes.  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  crossed  purposes,  and 
some  poor  Judgment  contributed  to  malclng 
a  bad  situation  worse.  But  the  CIA  has  had 
In  the  past  too  much  of  a  history  of  free 
wheeling. 

Congressional  control  Is  even  more  im- 
portant for  a  secret  Intelligence  agency 
than  It  Is  for  the  military.  That  control  has 
been  too  loose  In  the  past.  There  Is  one 
ready  way  to  remedy  It — the  creation  of  a 
watchdog  committee  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress— a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  which  could  monitor  CIA  op- 
erations Just  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  watches  over  the  AEC. 


TAX  BILL— OPPOSITION  TO  WITH- 
HOLDING TAX  ON  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  prepared  a  statement  relating  to 
the  tax  bill — H.R.  10650 — which  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  statement  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  ac  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Byrd  or  Virginia 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.    In  this  position 
I  usually  refrain  from  announcing  my  posi- 


tion on  legislation  pending  In  the  commute* 
until  the  committee  has  acted.  I  am  now 
constrained  by  current  circumstances  and 
long  experience  with  Federal  tax  legislation 
to  make  this  statement  at  this  time;  and  I 
do  so  In  my  own  right  as  an  individual  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

I  shall  oppose  administration  proposals  in 
the  pending  tax  bill  to  withhold  20  percent 
in  personal  Income  taxes  on  Interest  and 
dividends,  and  to  give  a  7-  or  8-pcrcent  tax 
credit  to  segments  of  business  for  investment 
In  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

I  have  reached  this  firm  poeltlo  with  re- 
spect to  these  two  provisions  In  the  bill  after 
fullest  consideration  of  views  expressed  by 
witnesses  In  exhaustive  hearings,  and  those 
set  forth  in  thousands  of  communications 
from  the  general  public. 

I  have  given  closest  possible  study  to  state- 
ments In  behalf  of  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations, including  those  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  press  conference  of  May  9  and 
those  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition,  I  have  called  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  of  existing  author- 
ity and  facilities  which  had  better  be  fully 
employed  to  curb  tax  evasion  and  revise  de- 
preciation credit  before  we  resort  to  the 
withholding  and  tax  credit  legislation  now 
proposed. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  placed 
under  tremendous  pressure  by  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  pressing  for  en- 
actment of  these  proposals,  and  by  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  overwhelmingly  urg- 
ing their  rejection. 

Tine  hearings  on  the  bill — which  started 
April  2  and  continued  until  May  11 — have 
now  been  concluded.  And  at  this  point, 
under  circumstances  outlined,  I  am  making 
this  .fitatement  at  this  length  to  state  my 
Individual  position  with  respect  to  the  with- 
holding and  tax  credit  provisions  In  the  bill, 
and  describe  In  some  detail  the  considera- 
tion leading  to  them. 

Generally,  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions 
I  have  reached  may  be  summarized  in  a 
measure,  and  this  I  have  attempted  to  do. 
But  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  interest 
demonstrated  with  respect  to  these  two  pro- 
posals. I  shall  Include  also  additional  detail 
for  further  consideration  If  it  is  desired  by 
those  who  may  be  Interested  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  oppose  enactment  of  the  withholding 
proposal  at  this  time  for  numerous  reasons 
Including: 

1  Withholding  taxes  on  Interest  and  div- 
idends cannot  be  compared  with  withhold- 
ing taxes  on  salaries  and  wages;  its  admin- 
istration would  be  terribly  complex,  if  not 
Impracticable  and  unworkable. 

2  It  would,  by  Its  Inherent  deficiencies, 
overtax  people  for  extended  periods,  and  Im- 
pose hardship  or  Inconvenience  not  only  on 
taxpaying  citizens  but  also  on  Institutions 
and  businesses  used  by  the  Government  to 
collect  the  taxes. 

3  Respect  for  our  tax  system  must  be 
maintained.  It  is  necessarily  complex 
enough.  Unnecessary  confusion  must  be 
avoided  The  agitating  characteristics  of 
this  proposal  are  already  clear  from  public 
reaction.  Tax  evasion  cannot  be  condoned, 
but  this  withholding  proposal  should  be  en- 
acted only  as  a  last  resort. 

4  An  alternative  Is  available,  and  It  should 
first  be  given  full  trial.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  now  assigning  numbers  to 
taxpayers  to  eliminate  Identification  diffi- 
culties, and  at  the  same  time  It  Is  Installing 
computers  to  show  currently  what  taxpayers 
owe  the  Government  and  vice  versa.  This 
combination  should  and  will  provide  infor- 
mation for  effective  curtailment  of  tax 
evasion. 

When  the  so-called  identifying  numbers 
bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator   from   Virginia   and    passed   late   on 


the  night  that  Congress  adjoiu-ned  last  Sep- 
tember, Treasury  officials  had  advised  me 
that  the  following  statement  could  be~made 
VI th  accuracy  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate: 

"This  would  be  the  biggest  loophole  closing 
bill  In  history;  that  It  would  Increase  Fed- 
eral revenue  by  $5  billion;  and  that  when 
used  in  the  computers,  those  avoiding  taxes 
could   be   Identified  and  compelled  to  pay." 

In  response  to  questions  during  his  testi- 
mony on  the  pending  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  on  May  10, 
confirmed  the  fact  that: 

"With  Identifying  numbers  and  the  com- 
puter systems,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
could  obtain  Information  necessary  to  levy 
proper  taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends,  and 
with  that  Information  the  Government's 
remaining  Job  was  to  collect  the  taxes.  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  only  substantial  reservation 
was  that  additional  agents  would  be  needed." 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  interest  of 
good  government  the  numbers-computer 
systems  should  be  thoroughly  tried  before 
we  resort  to  the  administration's  plan  for 
withholding  taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends, 
which  is  certain  to  be  accompanied  by  wide- 
spread confusion  and  considerable  hardship. 

If  there  is  need  to  have  more  complete 
reporting — by  banks  and  businesses — of  In- 
formation on  Income  from  Interest  and  divi- 
dends, and  heavier  penalties  for  tax  avold- 
/^  ance  in  these  areas,  I  shall  offer  amendments 
providing  for  both. 

Under  terms  of  the  pending  bill,  this  with- 
holding provision  would  not  be  effective  un- 
til January  1,  1963  The  complexities  in- 
volved make  it  doubtful  as  to  whether  this 
withholding  plan  could  be  put  Into  opera- 
tion before  1964.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  testified  that  the  numbers-computer 
systems  would  be  In  full  operation  during 
1965-66;  and  In  my  Judgment,  if  the  effort 
were  made,  they  could  be  In  effective  opera- 
tion by  1964. 

If,  after  reasonable  trial  In  full  operation. 
It  Is  found  that  the  numbers-computer  sys- 
tems do  not  close  the  loophole  through  which 
taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends  are  being 
evaded,  avoided  or  overlooked,  withholding 
can  be  adopted.  But  the  nvunbers-computer 
systems  should  have  a  thorough  trial. 

I  oppose  enactment  of  the  tax  credit  pro- 
posal in  the  pending  bill  also  for  niunerous 
reasons,  including  the  facts  that: 

1.  It  Is  wrong  In  principle.  It  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Government  pajTnent  before 
the  fact  instead  of  a  credit  for  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

2.  It  is  a  subsidy  In  the  nature  of  a  wind- 
fall to  be  given  to  businesses  which  comply 
with  a  Government  policy. 

3.  It  is  discriminatory  In  Its  application 
among  various  businesses,  even  among  those 
similar  in  kind.  Incentive  is  a  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal,  but  it  would  be  retro- 
active to  last  Ji.nuary  1,  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  provisions  would  be  an 
incentive  for  Ir  vestments  made  before  it  Is 
enacted.  It  would  be  a  bonanza  for  certain 
corporations  which  could  reach  $600  million. 

4.  An  alternative  is  available.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  the  authority,  and  belatedly  Is 
now  taking  action  to  modernize  Internal 
Revenue  regulations  to  provide  realistic 
depreciation  credit  for  plant  and  equipment. 

These  observations  are  expanded,  and 
others  are  set  forth.  In  the  following  sec- 
tions of  this  sta  cement: 

WITHHOLDING      ON       DIVIDENDS       AND       INTEREST 

All  taxpayers  should  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burcen.  Over  the  years  we  have 
searched  for  feasible  means  of  withholding 
on  Interest  ar  d  dividends.  I  had  hoped 
the  pending  administration  proposal  would 
meet  the  diffioulties.  This  has  not  been 
done,  and  I  have  concluded  that  the  legis- 
lation should  not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

My  present  view  Is  attributable  primarily 
to  two  facts:   First,  the  Treasury  Department 


has  not  come  up  with  a  workable  system  of 
withholding.  The  proposal  neither  removes 
the  hardships  for  the  small  shareholder  or 
depositor  who  owes  little  or  no  tax,  nor  Is  It 
a  workable  system  for  the  banks  and  cor- 
porations paying  the  Interest  and  dividends. 
Second,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Treasury 
has  not  as  yet  made  full  use  of  the  new  social 
security  numbering  bill  we  passed  last  year 
nor  automatic  data  processing,  which  Is  so 
closely  Interrelated  with  the  numbering  bill. 
As  I  point  out,  I  believe  that  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  appUc&tlon  of  Information 
returns,  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  col- 
lecting the  tax  on  the  presently  nonreported 
dividends  and  Interest  without  Imposing  the 
burdens  apparently  Inherent  In  a  withhold- 
ing system. 

The  President  in  his  recent  news  confer- 
ence has  said  that  this  Is  not  a  new  tax  and. 
of  course,  it  Is  not — but  it  would  be  a  new 
way  of  collecting  it.  And  unless  refunds  are 
promptly  made  it  could  result  In  a  tax  In- 
crease. The  President  said  that  It  will  not 
take  money  unjustly  from  honest  tax- 
payers— but  It  will  unless  they  have  no  tax 
liability  and  file  exemption  certificates.  (If 
they  have  tax  liability  and  can  file  quar- 
terly refund  claims,  they  are  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  own  money  for  anywhere  from 
1  to  4  months.)  He  has  said  that  It  would 
not  create  a  mountain  of  red  taj)e — but  I  be- 
lieve he  will  change  his  mind  when  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  undertakes  the  Job 
of  processing  8  million  or  more  exemption 
certificates  and  millions  of  quarterly  refunds. 
The  President  said  it  will  not  harm  the 
elderly,  the  widows  and  orphans  and  others 
of  low  Income- — taut  these  are  the  very  groups 
which  owe  little  or  no  tax  and  must  choose 
between  the  exemption  and  refund  provi- 
sions. Even  if  they  choose  correctly,  they 
are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
income  for  a  time.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
likely  also  to  be  the  ones  who  through  lack 
of  information  will  not  get  back  what  the 
Government  Justly  owes  them. 

Impracticable  or  unworkable 
Withholding  on  dividends  and  Interest  has 
been  represented  to  us  as  being  a  simple 
system  for  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  payor 
of  dividends  or  interest.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  problems  of  the  aged,  the  children, 
and  the  others  who  owe  little  or  no  tax  have 
been  provided  for,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  no  hardships  under  the  bill.  We  also 
have  been  told  that  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers are  withheld  upon  and  therefore  why 
shouldn't  withholding  also  apply  for  those 
who  receive  dividends  and  interest. 

The  very  substantial  opposition  which  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  country  have  ex- 
pressed to  withholding  on  dividends  and  In- 
terest, through  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  letters  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
should  be  ample  evidence  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  administration 
proposal.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  convinced  me  that 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  proposal  Is  that  It 
Is  neither  simple  In  operation  nor  free  of 
substantial  hardship  for  broad  groups  of 
taxpayers.  I  also  am  convinced  that  the  sys- 
tem proposed  contains  many  avoidance  pos- 
sibilities which  have  been  glossed  over  by 
the  administration. 

The  exemption  certificates  provided  under 
the  bill  have  been  held  out  as  being  the 
major  means  by  which  hardship  Is  removed 
under  the  bill.  These  exemption  certificates, 
however,  may  be  filed  only  by  those  who 
have  no  tax  liability  whatsoever.  This  means 
that  exemption  certificates  may  be  filed  by 
most  youngsters  and  also  by  the  elderly 
who  had  no  tax  liability.  However,  many 
others,  both  in  the  elderly  category  and 
among  vounger  people  will  be  faced  with 
substantial  hardship  under  the  bill  because 
of  overwithholdlng  on  dividends  and  interest. 
Even  those  who  can  file  exemption  cer- 
tlflcntes,    however    (Unless    they    are    under 


age  18) ,  must  state  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  they  expect  to  owe  no  tax  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Won't  many  conscientious  per- 
sons who  either  In  fact  tvirn  out  to  owe  no 
tax.  or  little  tax,  feel  that  they  cannot  sign 
such  a  statement  before  the  year  even  com- 
mences and  therefore  won't  they  effectively 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  exemption 
certificate? 

For  individuals  expecting  to  have  any  tax 
liability,  quarterly  claims  for  refunds  must 
be  filed  if  they  expect  to  have  the  over- 
withheld  amounts  returned  during  the  year 
In  which  the  withholding  occurs.  Those  who 
file  these  quarterly  claims  can  expect  a  delay 
of  at  least  3  or  4  weeks  before  they  receive 
back  the  overwlthheld  amounts,  and  may 
have  to  wait  as  much  as  3  or  4  months  before 
the  withheld  amounts  are  returned.  This 
deprives  them  of  the  use  of  these  funds  as 
living  expenses  or  as  sources  of  Investment 
during  the  Interval.  I  believe  It  Is  this  aspect 
of  the  proposed  wltholdlng  system  which 
makes  so  many  Individuals  consider  that 
withholding  on  dividends  and  Interest  in 
effect  constitutes  a  new  tax. 

This  quarterly  refund  claim  which  must 
be  filed  (or  verified)  by  the  Individual  four 
times  a  year  is  far  from  a  single  calculation. 
The  complexities  of  this  are  shown  on  page 
91  of  the  House  committee  report  on  this 
tax  bill.  However,  in  addition  to  the  19 
items  listed  in  that  calculation,  the  tax- 
payer must  list  In  detail  the  source  of  each 
separate  amount  of  dividend  or  Interest  In- 
come which  he  receives.  Finally,  he  must 
also  list  all  of  the  same  material  all  over 
again  In  a  tax  return  filed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  receive  his  refund  for  the 
fourth  quarter.  Although  the  taxpayer  may 
have  to  fill  out  the  refund  claim  only  once 
and  then  merely  verify  the  figures  sent  to 
him  In  the  two  subsequent  quarters,  this  will 
only  be  true  If  his  dividend  or  Interest  In- 
come and  other  Income  remains  exactly  as 
anticipated.  Otherwise,  new  calculations 
must  be  made  each  quarter. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  quarterly 
refund  provided  by  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  does  not  allow 
for  all  cases  under  which  overwithholdlng 
may  arise.  It  does  not.  for  example,  make 
any  allowance  for  the  $50  dividend  exclusion 
($100  exclusion  on  many  Joint  returns),  for 
the  4-percent  dividend  credit,  and  for  the 
excess  of  Itemized  deductions  over  a  standard 
deduction.  Moreover,  no  quarterly  refund  at 
all  may  be  filed  by  a  single  Individual  with 
more  than  $5,000  of  gross  income  or  a 
married  couple  with  more  than  $10,000  of 
gross  Income. 

While  the  exemption  certificates  and 
quarterly  refunds  do  not  resolve  the  hard- 
ship problems  for  the  shareholders  or  de- 
positor, they  nevertheless  will  present  many 
compliance  problems  for  the  corporate  and 
bank  payers  of  the  dividends  and  Interest. 
The  corporations  and  banks  will  have  to 
maintain  two  files  of  stockholders  or  de- 
positors. In  the  case  of  stock,  the  corpora- 
tion must  also  be  prepared  to  shift  stock- 
holdings back  and  forth  between  these  two 
files  as  it  is  purchased  and  sold  or  as  ex- 
emption certificates  are  issued.  Moreover, 
special  problems  will  arise  where  stock  is 
sold  Just  before  a  dividend  date  by  someone 
who  has  filed  an  exemption  certificate  to 
someone  who  has  not,  If  the  stock  certificate 
has  not  actually  been  delivered  to  the  cor- 
poration before  the  dividend  date.  More- 
over, in  order  to  use  exemption  certificates 
at  all.  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  forego  the 
convenience  of  leaving  stock  In  their  brokers' 
names. 

Although  not  touched  upon  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  In  its  explanation  of  with- 
holding before  the  Finance  Committee, 
there  also  wlU  be  serious  administrative 
problems  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  exemption  certificates 
and  quarterly  refunds,     fhese,  if  not  policed 
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very  closely  by  the  service,  can  lead  to  sub- 
Btantlal  tax  evMlon.  There  Is  no  aasurance, 
for  example,  that  only  those  who  reason- 
ably expect  no  tax  liability  wUl  file  exemp- 
tion certificates  unless  these  certificates, 
representing  at  least  8  million  taxpayers,  are 
checked  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Moreover,  these  wtU  not  be  easy  to  check 
because  many  of  them  will  represent  persons 
not  required  to  file  tax  returns  so  there  fre- 
quently will  be  no  returns  to  match  them 
against. 

Similarly,  since  the  Individual  when  he 
files  a  quarterly  refund  need  submit  no  proof 
of  the  receipt  of  dividend  or  interest  pay- 
ments, here  too  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  tax  evasion  and  fraud  as  well  as  unin- 
tentional mistakes.  These  also  must  be 
checked  in  detail  and  compared  with  the 
amount  shovra  on  final  returns  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  la  to  be  fully  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
some  taaqjayers  might  file  exemption  certifi- 
cates, file  quarterly  refund  claims  and  still 
claim  refunds  on  their  final  returns  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  with  respect  to  the  same 
dividend  or  interest  payment  or  with  re- 
spect to  no  dividend  or  interest  payment  at 
all.  Willie  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
through  sample  auditing  may  be  able  to  con- 
trol this  form  of  tax  evasion  and  uninten- 
tional errors,  I  believe  it  wiU  require  no 
small  enforcement  effort. 

Another  source  of  confusion  under  the 
Treasury  proposal  is  the  so-called  grossup 
procedure  the  service  intends  to  follow.  We 
are  told  that  It  is  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  receipts  to  the  In- 
terest or  dividend  recipients  under  the  pro- 
posal because  taxpayers  can  grossup  their 
dividends  and  Interest  on  their  tax  returns. 
Although  the  arithmetic  of  grossup  may  be 
correct.  It  is  likely  to  lead  to  many  problems. 
Taxpayers  will  almost  certainly  get  mixed 
up  between  the  Interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments which  they  are  required  to  grossup 
and  those  which  they  Aie  not.  with  the  re- 
sult that  this  will  constitute  a  substantial 
source  of  errors  on  tax  returns. 

This  omission  of  some  forms  of  interest 
from  a  withholding  system  not  only  will 
lead  to  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers as  to  how  to  treat  interest  on  their 
tax  returns  but  will  also  create  favored 
categories  of  investment — those  not  subject 
to  withholding.  Under  the  bill  withholding 
does  not  apply,  for  example,  to  interest  on 
mortgages,  interest  on  debt  held  by  indi- 
viduals and  Interest  paid  in  the  form  of 
discounts.  This  means  that  such  forms  of 
Investment  will  become  more  attractive 
than  other  forms  of  investment  which  are 
subject  to  withholding,  such  as  bank  ac- 
count  interest  and    Government   bonds. 

I  have  dealt  here  only  with  the  problems 
of  withholding  on  dividends  and  interest 
for  individuals.  Many  more  are  involved 
in  setting  up  a  withholding  system  for 
dividend  and  Interest  payments  going  to 
corporations.  This  clearly  is  useless  since 
the  withheld  amounts  are  immediately  re- 
funded to  the  corporations  without  re^rd 
to  their  tax  liability.  Similarly,  problems 
are  raised  In  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dividend  and  interest  withhold- 
ing system  in  the  case  of  trusts,  partnership 
Investment  clubs,  mutual  funds,  etc. 

Comparison  with  wages  and  salaries 
Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
w.iges  and  salaries  are  subject  to  withhold- 
ing and  therefore  why  shouldn't  dividend 
and  interest  income  be  subject  to  with- 
holding.  If  a  workable  system  could  be  de- 
vised far  dividends  and  interest,  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  this  conclusion.  How- 
ever, as  Indicated  above,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Treasiiry  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  able  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
of  withholding  on  dividends  and  Interest. 
The  problems  In  connection  with  with- 
holding on  dividends  and  interest  are  much 


greater  than  those  faced  in  connection  with 
wag«    and   salary   withholding      Most    em- 
ployees have   only  one   employer    (as   con- 
trasted with  many  sources  of  dividend  and 
interest  Income),  and  because  of  their  close 
association  ^-ith  their  employers.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  file  employees'  withhold- 
ing  exemption   certificates   with    their   em- 
ployers.     This    makes    allowance     for     the 
number  of  their  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  10 
percent   standard   deduction.      As    a    result. 
withholding  In  the  case  of  wages  and  salary 
in  actual  prictice   may  vary  from  0  up  to 
18  percent,  but  in  no  case  does  It  reach  the  20 
percent  rate  which  would  apply  across  the 
bosird  under   the   administration's  proposal 
for   dividends   and   interest.     The    pending 
proposal,  therefore,  is  much  more  likely  to 
resxilt  in  overwithholding  in  the  case  of  div- 
idends and  iaterest  than  present  law  in  the 
case  of  wage  and  salary  withholding.     De- 
spite this  there  is  overv^lthholding  on  wnges 
and  salaries  on  a  very  large  number  of  re- 
turns at   the    present   time.     This   suggests 
even    more    overwithholding    in    connection 
with  dividends  and  interest.    Moreover,  while 
much  of  the  overwithholding  In  the  cnse  of 
wages  and  isalarles   is   relatively   small,   the 
overwithholding  on   dividends   and   Interest 
could  be  expiected  to  be  quite  large  on  a  per 
return    basin.     For    example,    for    a    retired 
couple,   with   both   husband   and   wife   over 
age  85  and  receiving   half  of   their   income 
from  dividends  and  half  from  Interest,  there 
may   be   some   overwithholding    for    income 
levels  up   tC'  $20,000.     The  overwithholding 
on  such  a  couple  at  the  16,000  Income  level 
would  equal  19  percent  of  the  income  after 
tax,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  recovered 
by  quarterly  refunds. 

Alternative  to  withholding 

I  want  tC'  make  it  clear  tliat  in  my  view 
everyone  should  pay  every  dollar  of  tax  they 
owe.  I  am  not  In  any  sense  of  the  word 
jiistifying  the  underreporting  of  income  In 
the  case  of  dividends  and  Interest.  However, 
because  of  what  I  believe  is  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  withholding  legislation  pro- 
posed by  tlie  administration,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  l(^8lation  of  this  type  should  be 
enacted  until  every  other  means  of  collect- 
ing this  tax  has  been  exhausted. 

With  the  development  of  computers  for 
automatic  data  processing,  I  believe  the  use 
of  information  returns  to  collect  the  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest  should  be  given  a 
real  trial  before  going  to  the  extreme  of 
adopting  a  complicated  withholding  system 
for  dividenls  and  interest.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  intimated  that  an  informa- 
tion return  system  would  be  more  compli- 
cated for  tlie  dividend  and  interest  payors 
than  withholding,  but  in  my  opinion  this  Is 
adequately  rebutted  by  the  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  Most  payors  who 
testified  exiJressed  a  decided  preference  for 
the  extension  of  the  information  returns 
over  the  inUiation  of  a  withholding  system. 

It  must  l)e  remembered  that  withholding 
of  30  percent  would  not  determine  the  tax 
liability  of  liny  payee.  Only  the  filing  of  the 
payee's  tax  return,  and  its  audit  by  the  Serv- 
ice, would  determine  his  liability.  The  tax 
he  owes  would  always  be  less  or  more  than 
amount,  depending  upon  his  other  Income, 
personal  exemptions,  deductions,  and  cred- 
its. Without  adequate  Information,  such  as 
is  made  avf:.ilable  for  salaries  and  wages,  the 
income  tax  system  cannot  operate  as  it  is 
intended.  We  must  bend  every  effort  to  im- 
provement of  the  informational  reporting 
system  for  dividends,  interest  and  other 
types  of  income,  as  the  account  number 
legislation  find  the  data  processing  machines 
are  designed  to  do. 

Informat:on  returns  in  the  case  of  divi- 
dends are  already  required  down  to  a  level 
of  annual  payments  of  $10  per  shareholder. 
At  present,  interest  payments  are  reported 
only  when  they  amount  to  $600  or  more.  In- 
formation  could    be   required   down   to    the 


same   $10  level  presently  applicable  In   the 
case  of  dividends. 

Likewise,  a  longer  statute  of  limitations 
could  be  provided  with  respect  to  any  omit- 
ted income  including  dividends  or  interest. 
Under  present  law,  the  general  statute  of 
limitations  during  which  a  retxirn  may  be 
examined  is  3  years  after  the  return  is  filed, 
although  where  25  percent  or  more  is  omit- 
ted from  gross  Income  there  presently  is  a 
6-year  period  of  limitation.  This  6-year  pe- 
riod of  limitation  could  be  made  to  apply 
with  respect  to  any  single  source  of  income 
which  is  entirely  omitted  from  a  taxpayer's 
return. 

Use  of  automatic  data  processing 
I  believe  that  the  matching  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  information  returns  against  tax 
returns  will  provide  essentially  the  same 
check  on  interest  and  dividend  reporting  as 
a  withholding  system,  with  one  exception: 
the  information  returns  will  be  more  effec- 
tive in  that  they  will  Indicate  the  missing 
tax  above  the  first-bracket  rats.  The  20 
percent  withholding  system  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill  does  not  provide  for  receipts. 
and  therefore  would  not  point  out  this  miss- 
ing Income  above  the  amount  withheld. 

As  the  automatic  data  processing  facilities 
become  effective  it  should  be  possible  to 
match  a  large  prop>ortion  of  the  information 
returns  against  tax  returns.  A  statement 
by  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Morti- 
mer Caplin  before  tlie  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  on  January  25  of  this  year  in- 
dicates that  by  1965  all  of  the  nine  regions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  affected  by  automatic  data  proc- 
essing.   He  said  by  that  time: 

"We  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  com- 
pleting our  master  taxpayer  file  of  some  78 
million  consolidated  tax  accounts  recorded 
on  500  miles  of  magnetic  tape." 

As  a  result,  with  the  longer  period  of 
limitations  which  I  have  suggested  for  omit- 
ted sources  of  income,  it  should  be  possible 
to  use  the  automatic  data  processing  system 
to  match  the  information  returns  and  tax 
returns,  even  for  what  will  then  be  the 
back  years  1962  and  1963.  While  this  match- 
ing Is  a  large  Job,  it  should  be  well  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible  when  we  remember 
that,  according  to  Commissioner  Caplin,  the 
ma.-'hlnes: 

"Reading  at  a  speed  of  over  6'i  million  let- 
ters or  numbers  a  minute  •  •  •  -will  reveal 
any  discrepancies  or  unusual  characteristics 
sucrgestlve  of  the  need  for  further  examina- 
tion, and  win  then  list  this  information  at 
the  remarkably  high  print-out  speed  of  over 
600  lines  per  minute." 

'Fno  Treasury  has  emphasized  that  al- 
though automatic  data  processing,  through 
the  matching  of  information  returns  and 
l.'ix  returns,  discloses  discrepancies,  there 
still  remains  the  Job  of  collecting  the  taxes. 
However,  I  believe  the  Treasury  Is  under- 
rating their  new  system  in  not  pointing  out 
the  Job  that  automatic  data  processing  can 
also  do  In  aiding  In  the  collecting  of  taxes. 
For  example.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Surrey,  in  an  article  'n  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Tax  Law  Review  of  New  York 
University  in  commenting  on  automatic  data 
processing  and  tax  administration,  states: 

"Also,  separate  tapes,  representing  bills  or 
refunds,  can  be  produced  as  an  output  of 
this  same  operation,  to  be  followed  In  turn 
by  high-speed  printing  of  appropriate  com- 
munications to  taxpayers.  To  go  further, 
another  part  of  the  same  program  can  be 
designed  to  identify  taxpayer  accounts  re- 
quiring other  forms  of  action,  such  as  Issu- 
ance of  delinquency  notices,  the  notification 
to  audit  personnel  of  possible  need  to 
examine  tlie  return,  the  preparation  of  tax- 
payer registers  of  variovis  kinds,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  upeciflc  information  for  man- 
agement needs." 

Assistant  Secretary  Surrey,  in  the  samm 
article,  continues: 
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"The  maintenance  of  a  consolidated  ac- 
count under  an  automatic  data  processing 
system  provides  the  means  for  issuing  net 
bills  covering  llEbilities  for  multiple  taxes. 
•  •  •  Billing  can  be  prompt  and  accurate. 
Furthermore,  the  machine-prepared  bill  per- 
mits more  detailiid  and  explicit  information 
for  the  taxpayer  than  is  economically  feasible 
under  a  nonmecl.anlcal  system  " 

I  recognize  thi^t  to  do  a  thorough  Job  of 
collecting  the  tax  attributable  to  dividend 
and  interest  income  may  require  some  in- 
crease in  personnel  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  However,  since  It  Is  possible  to  use 
automatic  data  processing  for  billing  and 
c;u-rylng  on  initial  correspondence  with  tax- 
payers, this  incrsase  In  personnel  need  not 
be  as  large  as  It  Is  sometimes  assumed. 
Moreover,  the  alternative,  namely,  the  with- 
holding system  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, would  also  be  costly.  This  system 
attempts  to  collert  the  tax  not  only  on  divi- 
dend and  interest  payments  above  $10  but 
also  the  tax  on  srialler  amounts  as  well.  The 
withholding  at  20  percent  even  on  $10  is 
only  $2,  only  slightly  above  the  $1  minimum 
used  In  tax  computations  on  the  tax  return. 
I  believe  It  Is  also  clear  that  If  extensive  tax 
evasion  and  mls'.akes  are  to  be  prevented,  a 
sizable  auditing  group  must  be  assigned  to 
validating  the  j)roposed  exemption  certifi- 
cates and  quarterly  refund  systems.  Tills  is 
true  even  though  the  amounts  involved  in 
many  cases  will  be  very  small  Also,  the 
payor's  costs  fo)-  a  withholding  system  in- 
volving exempt  on  certificates  cannot  be 
ignored.  This  cost  will,  of  course,  through 
the  deduction  cf  business  expenses,  be  re- 
flected in  a  decrease  in  governmental  rev- 
enues. 

Conclusion  on  ivithholding 

I  believe  that  the  numbers-computer  sys- 
tems such  as  outlined  here  should  he  given 
a  full  and  comp'.ete  trial  before  further  con- 
sideration is  given  to  a  withholding  system 
on  Interest  and  dividends.  I  base  this  pri- 
marily on  the  hardship  and  confusion  that 
a  withholding  system  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest will  causf  for  those  who  either  have 
no  tax  liability  or  only  a  relatively  small 
tax  liability  which  In  any  case  is  likely  to 
be  offset  at  least  In  part  by  excess  withhold- 
Inq  on  wages  anti  salaries. 

Our  tax  system  year  by  year  Is  getting 
more  and  more  I'ompllcated,  and  the  harass- 
ment of  the  taxpayer  Is  Increasing  almost 
with  each  char;ge  made  Respect  for  our 
lux  system  must  be  maintained.  Unneces- 
sary complexities  and  burdens  must  be 
avoided.  The  withholding  sv~tem  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  proposed  by  the  admin- 
Istratiijn  would  be  a  susbstanti-il  step  to  the 
contnu-y. 

Withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends 
has  been  before  the  Senate  on  four  previous 
occasions— In  1942,  1950,  1951,  and  1960. 
It  has  been  overwhelmingly  defeated  each 
tune  because  of  Its  inherent  complexities. 
The  present  proposal  occupies  some  46  pages 
in  the  pending  bill,  filled  with  technicalities 
and  exceptions  Having  waited  through  this 
long  period  of  .Ime.  spanning  much  of  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  concluded  that 
we  should  give  the  systems  I  have  outlined, 
using  the  account  number  legislation  and 
the  new  electroiic  machines,  an  opportunity 
to  cope  with  tl"e  problem  before  adopting  a 
proposal  which  the  Senate  has  for  obvious 
rccisons  so  ofter.  rejected. 

1N\'ESTMENT     CREDIT 

I  must  strongly  oppose  the  investment 
credit    proposal    in    the    pending    bill. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  version  of 
the  credit  whioii  passed  the  House  (7  per- 
cent! will  result  In  an  annual  revenue  loss 
of  about  $1.2  billon:  but  the  administration 
prefers  an  8-percent  credit  which  the  Treas- 
ury estimates  will  result  in  an  annual  reve- 
nue loss  of  nearly  $1.4  billion. 


Under  present  conditions — when  we  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  deficit  in  the 
current  year  of  $7  billion  to  $10  billion  and 
the  likelihood  of  another  deficit  of  $3  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  next  year — I  could  only 
view  it  as  an  act  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
were  we  to  adopt  a  $1.4  billion  investment 
credit,  and  this  I  predict  would  be  merely 
the  beginning.  It  does  not  include  credit 
on  buildings  which  could  be  expected  to 
come  later. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  rate  of 
growth  of  investment  In  capital  In  the 
American  economy.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  Investment  credit  is  discriminatory. 
wrong  in  principle,  and  would  do  great 
harm  to  our  tax  structure.  In  addition,  I 
believe  It  would  be  Ineffective  in  achlevir.z 
the  growth  in  Investment  soueht  and  Is  not 
needed  under  present  conditions. 

Wrong   in   principle  and   discriminatory 

I  view  the  investment  credit  as  a  sub- 
sidy— as  a  payment,  through  a  special  tax 
reduction,  for  taking  a  p>artlcular  action 
sought  by  the  Government.  When  tax  re- 
ductions are  possible,  I  believe  they  should 
take  tlie  form  of  removing  restraints.  In 
this  manner  we  can  obtain  a  more  realistic 
and  natural  growth  in  investments,  one 
which  matches  Investments  with  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  economy  rather 
than  with  benefits  derived  from  an  arbi- 
trary tax  reduction. 

That  the  Investment  credit  Is  wrong  in 
principle  was  recognized  by  the  great  ma- 
.lority  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
witnesses  referrint;  to  tlie  credit  In  their 
appearances  before  the  committee  opposed 
it. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  the  ad- 
ministration so  strongly  advocates  this  in- 
vestment credit  when  the  leaders  of  indus- 
try, labor  and  farmers  specifically  oppose  it. 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  director  of  research 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  with  reference  to  the  In- 
vestment credit,  urged  the  committee  to  "de- 
lete this  provision  from  the  bill,  because  we 
think  It  Is  a  multlbllllon-dollar  windfall  that 
will  not  really  contribute  anything  to  our 
national  goals  and  will  not  relieve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payment«  problem  as  It  Is  claimed 
to  be." 

Mr.  Walter  Slowinski.  appearing  on  t>€half 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  with  respect  to 
the  investment  credit,  said: 

"The  chamber  again  recommends  against 
the  adoption  of  this  novel  and  untried  pref- 
erential tax  credit  subsidy  for  business.  It  is 
also  unnecessarily  complex,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  administer." 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Scaff,  chairman,  tax  commit- 
tee. National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
said  of  the  Investment  credit: 

"It  would  simply  provide  reduction  In  ef- 
fective tax  rates  for  taxpayers  who  use  their 
income  or  other  funds,  as  the  Government 
thinks  is  best  for  the  economy  at  a  particular 
time. 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  X<j  promote 
and  discuss  the  investment  tax  credit  apart 
from  the  price  which  it  would  exact  in  terms 
of  other  changes  in  the  tEix  law.  Even  with- 
out the  exaction  of  such  a  price,  we  would 
oppose  the  credit  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  appendix  attached  hereto.  Very  simply, 
we  believe  that  tax  reductions  should  be  af- 
forded by  direct  means.  We  would  take  this 
position  even  If,  In  our  opinion,  all  of  the 
other  provisions  of  H.R.  10650  constituted 
sound  tax  policy." 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Indicated 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  opposed  the  invest- 
ment credit.     He  stated: 

"These  provisions  are  both  unsound  and 
likely  to  have  a  numt>er  of  undesirable  ef- 
fects. It  would  be  far  better  to  liberalize  the 
treatment  of  depreciation  and  to  work  to- 
ward a  general  reduction  in  income  tax  rates. 


"The  proposed  Investment  credit  is  a  selec- 
tive form  of  tax  relief — In  reality  a  subsidy. 
•  •  •  The  result  would  be  to  give  some  tax- 
payers a  competitive  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others." 

Although  the  Farmers'  Union  did  not  tes- 
tify before  the  Finance  Committee,  a  com- 
munication signed  by  James  G.  Patton,  pres- 
ident. National  Farmers'  Union,  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  29,  1962, 
page  5417,  states  as  follows: 

"Urge  your  influence  to  delete  provision 
giving  huge  private  corporations  operating 
at  less  than  full  capacity  over  $1^  billion 
and  private  electrical  power  monopoly  over 
$100  million  in  tax  subsidies  which  would 
result  In  the  flight  of  capital  overseas  and 
further  aggravate  the  dollar  crisis." 

The  Investment  credit  Is  wrong  in  prln», 
clple  because  It,  coupled  with  depreciation, 
returns  to  the  investor  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  what  he  paid  for  an  asset.  In  other 
words,  the  investment  credit  allowed  is  over 
and  above  regular  depreciation.  Thus,  it 
represents  a  gift,  or  subsidy,  to  a  selected 
group  of  taxpayers . 

The  Investment  credit  is  also  wrong  in 
principle  because  it  is  discriminatory.  'For 
example,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  ad- 
vises me  that  their  maximum  credit  for  1962 
would  be  no  more  than  $5  million  or  $6  mil- 
lion, while  the  American  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Co  ,  on  a  7  percent  rate,  would  receive 
in  1  year  $200  million.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Investment  credit  selects  those  who  make 
Investments  as  the  recipients  of  the  special 
tax  reduction  means  that  It  discriminates 
against  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot 
make  tiie  Investments.  This  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  those  who  made  substantial  In- 
vestments last  year  or  the  year  before,  and 
therefore  cannot  make  investments  in  1962 
or  1963,  are  discriminated  against.  This  is 
also  true  of  those  who  cannot  obtain  the 
funds  to  make  investments,  and  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  investments  be- 
cause of  already  existing  excess  capacity  in 
their  industry.  A  second  major  type  of  dis- 
crimination exists  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
income  is  relatively  small  in  the  current 
year,  because  the  investment  credit  allowed 
under  the  House  bill  or  the  administration 
prop>osal  is  limited  to  25  or  50  percent  of 
tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000.  A  third 
type  of  discrimination  under  the  bill  exists 
in  the  case  of  certain  types  of  Investments. 
For  example,  the  Investment  credit  Is  not 
available  for  buildings  or  structural  compo- 
nents, for  increase  in  Inventory,  or  for  in- 
creases In  accounts  receivable,  or  under  the 
administration  prop>osal  for  investments  In 
public  utilities.  (The  House  bill  provided  a 
4-percent  tax  credit  for  public  utilities  ) 

Revisions  made  in  our  revenue  structure 
must  not  be  allowed  to  create  new  discrim- 
ination and  artificial  distinctions  among 
taxpayers  Instead,  our  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  lessening,  rather  than  in- 
creasing, such  factors. 

Ineffective  and  questionable 
Serious  questions  arise  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  device  designed  to  stimulate  new  In- 
vestments which  indiscriminately  awards 
tax  rebates  for  all  new  investments,  even 
though  most  of  them  would  be  made  without 
investment  credit.  Moreover,  if  the  purpose 
of  this  credit  is  to  stimulate  investment,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  administration  would 
make  the  provision  retroactive  to  the  first 
of  this  year.  This  retroactive  feature  could 
produce  a  windfall  of  as  much  as  $600  mil- 
lion over  the  period  from  January  1962  to 
the  date  the  bill  could  become  effective. 
TTiere  has  l>een  too  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  passage  of  this  measure  for  anyone  to  be 
sure  the  Investment  credit  would  apply  to  In- 
vestments made  to  date.  The  retroactive 
appllcjition  of  the  provision  therefore  Is  com- 
pletely •wasted  as  far  as  any  stimulative  ef- 
fect is  concerned. 
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Another  factor  apparently  overlooked  by 
the  administration  Is  that  Invertments  made 
now  will  not  be  ell^le  for  the  Investment 
credit  In  many  cases  for  a  period  o:  2  to  3 
years.  Mr.  R.  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  for  example,  indicated  In  a  letter  to 
me  that  In  the  case  of  the  steel  Industry  a 
period  from  34  to  80  months  on  the  aver- 
age wlU  elapse  between  the  date  the  project 
Is  beg\in  and  the  date  the  expenditures  are 
eligible  for  the  credit. 

The  new  McGraw-Hill  survey  asked  In- 
dustry how  much  It  would  Increase  Invest- 
ment plans  If  an  Investment  credit  were  to 
be  provided.  The  answer  was  that  the  credit 
would  booet  1962  Investments  by  only  1 
percent,  or  »300  million.  This  Is  Indicative 
of  the  relative  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  as  a  stimulant  for  Increased 
investment. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  also  doubted 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Investment  credit. 
For  example,  Augustus  W.  Kelley,  represent- 
Inc:  the  Proprietary  Association,  said: 

"The  theory  of  the  tax  Incentive  In  our 
opinion  Is  based  on  the  false  premise  that 
business  Investments  are  motivated  sub- 
stantif  Uy  by  tax  considerations.  In  our  In- 
dustry, and  we  believe  It  Is  typical  of  others, 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  Invest  In  new 
machinery  and  equipment  Is  based  primarily 
on  pure  business  consideration.  Simply 
stated,  we  are  not  going  to  spend  $1  Just 
because  the  Giovernment  gives  us  7  cents." 
Mr.  Otis  H.  Ellis  speaking  for  the  National 
Jobbers  Council,  said: 

"This  tax  credit  will  not  be  enough  to 
Induce  a  single  Jobber  to  buy  one  Item  more 
than  what  he  would  otherwise  have  pur- 
chased." 

The  McGraw-Hill  survey,  already  referred 
to,  anticipates  that  even  without  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  business  Investments  In  plant 
and  equipment  this  year  are  expected  to 
amount  to  $38  billion,  or  $1  billion  above 
the  previous  record  set  In  1957.  This  Is  $3.5 
billion,  or  11  percent  more  than  was  spent 
last  year.  Moreover,  the  survey  Indicates 
that  existing  plans  point  to  a  high  level  of 
Investment  for  the  period  1963-65. 

This  anticipated  rise  In  business  Invest- 
ments, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  already  an- 
nounced firm  Treasury  plans  to  substantially 
revise  allowable  depreciation  schedules 
under  bulletin  F,  In  my  view  Indicates  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  for  still  further  so-called 
aids  to  business  Investment.  The  deprecia- 
tion provision  alone,  according  to  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (May  10-11 
before  the  Finance  Committee),  is  likely  to 
result  In  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.2  billion.  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  should  add  another 
$1.4  billion  to  this  without  first  seeing  the 
effect  of  the  depreciation  revision  on  Invest- 
ments. 


OUR  FOLLY  IN  ISOLATING  FRANCE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial-adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  New  York  Times  on  April 
16.  1962.  by  International  Latex  Corp. 
and  its  founder.  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel,  cap- 
tioned "Our  Polly  in  Isolating  Prance." 
This  article  deserves  attention  because 
it  astutely  diagnoses  some  of  the  causes 
for  the  divisiveness  that  exists  between 
many  nations  of  the  free  world.  It  de- 
tails the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  establish  true  unity  and,  with  it, 
strength  and  security. 

It  is  hearteriing  to  see  the  creative  ef- 
forts of  a  businessman  and  his  company 
acting  as  private  citizens,  yet  doing  so 


much  In  the  public  interest  in  these  peril- 
ous times.  I  know  of  no  private  citizen 
who  has  given  so  much  of  himself  and 
of  his  company  in  thought,  effort,  and 
treasure,  in  order  to  establish  stronger 
bonds  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  France,  as  Mr.  Spanel  has 
since  1939.  Because  these  constructive 
efforts  are  now  so  widely  known  through- 
out the  free  world.  Mr.  Spanel  merits 
encouragement  with  highest  recognition 
everywhere. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Spanel  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Our  Folly  in  Isolating  France 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel) 

The  American  people  have  watched  with 
deep  sympathy  the  long  ordeal  of  the  people 
of  France,  climaxed  by  the  continuing  blood- 
shed in  Algeria.  The  traditional  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples  is  too  genuine,  too 
time  tested,  to  be  affected  by  fluctuations  In 
the  climate  of  c  fflclal  relations  between  our 
countries. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  French  Government 
has  been  more  and  more  disenchanted  with 
Washlng^ton.  Tills  is  a  matter  of  gre-at  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  who  have  been  close 
observers  of  Franco-American  relations  The 
time  is  ripe,  we  feel,  for  the  United  States 
to  ackiaowledge — in  deeds,  not  words — that 
France  has  been  reborn  as  a  nation  of  major 
rank,  and  that  she  can  no  longer  be  con- 
fined to  a  secondary  role  in  the  free-wurld 
coalition  and  in  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Concretely,  this  demands  acceptance  of 
France  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  nuclear 
club,  and  her  full  participation  In  free- 
world  policy  decisions  affecting  French  inter- 
ests. Only  In  that  way  can  the  weight  of 
the  revitalized  France  be  added  to  the  over- 
all political,  material,  and  moral  strength  of 
the  Western  Alliance 

In  both  Asia  and  Africa,  France  has  fought 
battles,  at  a  devastating  cost  In  blood  and 
treasure,  in  which  not  only  her  own  interests 
but  those  of  the  entire  West  were  at  stake. 
To  appreciate  the  cumulative  frustration 
visited  upon  the  country  by  her  major  allies, 
one  must  review  some  key  events  In  recent 
years : 

1.  In  Indochina,  France  fought  against  the 
local  forces  led  by  Moscow- trained  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  the  forces  of  Red  China,  without 
any  significant  help  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  cruel  price  of  that 
free-world  failure  is  being  paid  today  In 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  both  fragments  of  the 
former  French  Indochina;  before  long  it  may 
have  to  be  paid  In  Cambodia  and  the  rest  of 
southeast   Asia. 

2.  In  the  Suez  crisis,  in  1956,  the  United 
States  intervened  against  the  action  taken 
by  Britain  and  France  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
free  world.  The  principal  beneficiary  of 
that  rash  Intervention,  Dictator  Nasser,  has 
been  repaying  the  West  by  atrociously  dis- 
criminating agairxst  Its  shipping  interests, 
a  great  gain  for  Moscow. 

3.  Because  French  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  are  large  and  compelling,  both  Wash- 
ington and  London  had  given  assurances 
that  France  would  be  consulted  In  advance 
on  all  policy  decisions  during  the  Lebanon 
crisis  In  1958.  Yet  France  was  demonstra- 
tively Ignored  by  the  Anglo-American  Gov- 
ernments before  they  acted. 

4.  In  the  grueling  7-year  war  In  Al- 
geria, France  found  neither  understanding 
nor  diplomatic  help  in  Washington.  On  tbe 
contrary,  she  had  to  contend  with  ever 
mounting  American  moral  support  for  the 
rebels. 


5  Most  important,  because  It  reflected  a 
false  and  deeply  humiliating  underestima- 
tion of  the  country,  the  United  States  has 
denied  to  France  the  kind  of  access  to  the 
reservoir  of  American  nuclear  technology 
that  was  wide  open  to  Great  Britain.  This 
illogical  policy,  which  persists  to  this  day. 
has  given  the  ring  of  hypocrisy  to  our  lip- 
service  to  French  equality  In  the  grand 
coalition. 

LOST  FArrH 

Any  of  these  events  and  policies  may  be 
explained,  or  explained  away;  there  Is  room 
for  argument.  But  their  total  Impact  on 
the  French  people,  during  long  years  of 
tragedy  and  sacrifice,  has  been  to  erode 
faith  in  the  free-world  alliance.  For  all  the 
talk  of  free-world  unity  against  Interna- 
tional communism,  they  felt  Increasingly 
France  must  depend  In  the  long  run  on  lU 
own  power  and  wisdom.  Her  exclusion  from 
the  nuclear  elite  has  been  a  prime  factor  In 
this  national  sentiment. 

As  long  ago  as  August  19,  1958,  we  warned 
in  these  columns  that  France  "will  continue 
to  react  sharply,  to  Its  own  and  the  free 
world's  peril,  to  every  maneuver  of  dispar- 
agement or  downgrading.  And  In  this  con- 
nection the  atomic  problem  Is  crucial.  •  •  • 
Nuclear  energy  for  both  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary uses  has  become  the  symbol  and  sub- 
stance of  strength  In  today's  world.  Prance 
has  no  alternative  but  to  reach  out  for  It.' 

Reach  out  for  It  France  did.  and  success- 
fully. Already  she  has  exploded  a  number 
of  atom  bombs,  without  a  single  failure.  By 
any  test  of  reality,  France  now  qualifies  for 
admission  to  the  Nuclear  Club,  even  as  de- 
fined under  American  laws  that  admitted 
Britain  to  full  membership.  Soviet  Russia 
happens  to  be  right  In  regarding  France  as 
a  nuclear  power,  despite  American  assump- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

Bat  while  BrlUin  was  able  to  draw  on 
American  know-how  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  nuclear  area.  France  has  been 
fr,rced  to  shoulder  the  Immense  burdens  of 
duplicating  what  was  already  available  In 
the  United  States.  As  we  wrote  In  the  past, 
'France  will  attain  atomic  vitality  conunen- 
surate  with  her  needs  and  her  place  In  the 
hierarchy  of  nations.  How  much  better  that 
this  be  done  with  our  generous  cooperation." 

rOLLT    XTPON    rOLLT 

A  current  episode  points  up  the  absurdity 
as  well  as  the  Injustice  of  the  continued  de- 
nial of  nuclear  equality  to  France.  The 
French  Government  Is  seeking  to  purchase 
In  our  country  certain  equipment  related  to 
the  production  of  the  delivery  system  for 
its  atomic  bombs.  Neither  nuclear  nor 
atomic  secrets  are  Involved  In  these  ma- 
chines and  machine  tools.  The  American 
manufacturers  are  eager  to  fill  the  large 
orders  which.  Incidentally,  would  be  helpful 
to  the  United  States  In  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties. 

If  Washington  turns  thumbs  down  on  the 
purchases — apparently  a  decision  Is  still 
pending— France  may  again  be  forced  to  erect 
her  own  factories  to  produce  such  equip- 
ment. She  will  be  put  to  great  exp>ense  and 
frustrating  delay  In  achieving  the  nuclear 
force  to  which  she  Is  entitled  and  which  she 
win  attain  eventually  In  any  case. 

In  theory,  American  nuclear  weapons  are 
available  to  protect  French  Interests  against 
a  common  enemy.  In  light  of  the  events 
summed  up  above,  however,  France  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  stake  its 
destiny  wholly  on  the  Judgments  of  others. 

The  French  people  have  been  deeply  hurt 
and  saddened  by  the  International  111  winds 
blowing  against  them.  Now  they  are  torn 
in  soul  and  flesh  by  the  Algerian  tragedy. 
Though  the  nation  has  made  an  all  but 
miraculous  economic  recovery.  Its  people  are 
discontented.  They  feel  that  they  have  been 
crowded  Into  a  go-it-alone  corner  by  the  un- 
cooperative policies  of  their  main  allies. 


THK    3ENSX    OF    BELONGING 

Unless  this  condition  Is  rapidly  cured,  un» 
less  France  becomes  a  full  partner  In  the 
alliance,  the  ^?rench  position  may  harden 
Into  a  species  of  Isolationism,  with  dire  con- 
sequences both  for  herself  and  the  free 
world.  The  ambiguity  of  the  French  role  In 
NATO  may  lead  to  a  complete  alienation, 
again  with  dluastrous  results  for  the  entire 
free  world. 

More  than  ever  before,  France  needs  a 
stabilizing  sense  of  belonging  to  the  Atlantic 
community.  More  than  ever  before,  the 
true  unity  of  the  free  world  must  be  con- 
firmed and  fortified.  And  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  Washington.  We 
have  no  alternatives  In  logic,  or  In  terms  of 
rockbottom  solf-lnterest,  but  to  recognize 
that  France,  by  Its  own  efforts  and  despite 
American  indifference,  now  ranks  as  a  nu- 
clear power. 

We  must  fa  re  up  to  this  reality  with  deeds 
which  the  Fr^?nch  people  cannot  misunder- 
stand. The  mmediate  result  would  be  a 
great  lift  to  the  morale  not  only  of  Prance 
but  of  the  wl-ole  free-world  coalition  In  this 
time  of  crowding  Communist  challenge. 


SCHLESINGER  AND  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  SCOIT.  Mr.  President.  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  writ  ng  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of 
May  9.  196:i,  examines  the  problem  of 
this  Nation  having  as  adviser  to  the 
President  a  man  who  wrote  some  star- 
tlino;  commentaries  about  the  American 
economy  orily  a  few  years  ago.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  article  be 
inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy  F>kcdded  To  Ged  Rid  of  His  Brain 
Tar'ST  AS  Schlesingeh  Views  on  Socialism 
STIR  Up  Storm 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

President  Kennedy  has  a  great  opportunity 
In  his  bid  for  business  (Job-glvlng)  confi- 
dence if  he  will  say  goodby  to  his  White 
House  bralmrust:  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.. 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  David  E.  Bell,  W.  W. 
Heller  and  the  others  who  bring  less  confi- 
dence to  bus.ness  than  Jesse  James  brought 
to  a  bank. 

The  Immediate  storm  Is  around  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  It  arises  from  an  article  he 
wTote  years  ago,  now  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recoio 

K  LOT  or  EXPLAINING 

This  profe£sor-turned-politician  has  had  a 
lifetime  career  of  explaining  how  others  have 
misunderstood  his  written  views,  an  occupa- 
tion ordlnari:y  unnecessary  for  an  articulate 
man.  But  a?  this  quoted  view  goes  back  to 
1947  I  thoueht  it  only  proper  to  ask  Profes- 
sor Schlesinger  to  repudiate  It  now,  if  he 
wished. 

I  have  received  his  reply,  quoting  Winston 
Churchill  (no  less)  In  his  famous  remark, 
"I  neither  n'ithdraw  nor  apologize,  etc.." 
which  returns  me  directly  to  what  Mr. 
Schlesinger  wrote. 

Now  reading  Mr.  Schlesinger  when  he  Is 
dealing  with  inside  Schlesinger  Is  not  the 
easiest  thinj;  in  town,  and  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson's  classic  admonition  to  his  artillery- 
man at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  occurs 
to  you  again  and  again  "Boy,  elevate  them 
guns  a  little  lower." 

But,  brushing  aside  such  Schlesinger  ref- 
erences as  to  "The  Schumpterian  view  of 
the  prospects  of  capitalism"  you  get  to  the 
pure  cream. 

His  subject  Is  'The  Future  of  Socialism." 
He  states:  "If  socialism  is  to  preserve  democ- 
racy it  must  be  brought  about  step  by  step 
•  •  •.    That  Is,  the  transition  must  be  piece- 


meal." His  contention  takes  on  current  sig- 
nificance. For  this  Is,  In  fact,  the  intellec- 
tual concept  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  refers  to  "the  capitalist 
ruling  class"  In  the  United  States.  How  far 
off  base  can  a  Presidential  helper  get? 

"The  classical  argument  against  gradual- 
Ism,"  he  writes,  "was  that  the  capitalist  rul- 
ing class  would  resort  to  violence  rather 
than  surrender  Its  prerogatives.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Marxists  enormously  overesti- 
mated the  political  courage  and  will  of  the 
capitalists. 

"In  the  countries  where  capitalism  really 
triumphed  " — may  I  point  out  the  United 
States  is  No.  1? — "capitalism  hsis  yielded 
with  far  better  grace  than  the  Marxist 
scheme  predicted."  (The  word  "scheme."  I 
find,  means  scheme;  but  let's  not  lose  the 
thought  ) 

"The  next  depression,"  he  continued,  "will 
certainly  mean  a  vast  expansion  In  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control.  The  private 
owners  will  acquiesce  in  this.  In  character- 
istic capitalist  panic,  they  will  demand  it." 
The  problem,  he  says,  is  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment "ready." 

Mr.  Schlesinger  goes  on:  Socialism  here 
will  be  brought  about,  not  by  the  working 
class  but  by  "some  combination  of  lawyers, 
business  and  labor  managers,  pohticians.  and 
Intellectuals." 

MASS    EMOTION 

"Workers  as  a  mass,"  he  writes,  "have 
rarely  had  the  impulses  attribuu^d  to  them 
by  Marxism.  They  too  often  believe  in  pa- 
triotism and  religion" — may  I  ask  you  to  stop 
and  read  that  again? — 'or  read  comic  strips, 
go  to  movies,  taxi-dance  halls,  and  so 
forth  •  •  •  and  try  to  cure  their  discontent 
by  narcotics  rather  than  by  surgery.  Thus 
they  are  rarely  swept  by  the  proper  mass 
emotions." 

Any  man  who  bemoans  patriotism  and 
religion  as  improper  mass  emotions  and 
equates  these  with  comic  strips  and  taxi- 
dance  halls  as  narcotics  has  no  business 
whatever  sitting  in  the  White  House  whether 
he  wrote  it  In  1962.  1947,  or  the  year  one. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  claims  capitalism  is  "Sam- 
son in  the  Temple."  He  says  those  who  be- 
lieve in  capitalism  are  pohtlcal  Incompetents 
lacking  the  instinct,  courage,  and  energy  to 
survive. 

"The  bourgeoisie"-  this  means  you  and 
me — "consequently  has  always  had  to  turn 
for  nrotection  to  some  nonbourgeoisie 
group*  •  •  •  which  amounts  to  saying  it 
needs  a  master  " 

You  will  never  in  your  life  read  a  more 
terse  and  classical  definition  of  Mussolini's 
fascist  conception  for  his  corporate  state  or 
the  German  herrenvolk  theory  applied  to 
Nazi  economics. 

Moreover,  in  explaining  the  past  Mr. 
Schlesinger  is  continually  caught  up  in  the 
present,  stating  in  a  speech  as  late  as  last 
February  15:  "Jefferson  Is  today  remote  and 
Irrelevant,  a  figure  not  of  present  concern 
but  of  historical  curiosity." 

Fortunately,  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  his  Immortal  liberalism 
Isn't  as  irrelevant  to  most  Americans  as  to 
Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.  And  the  most  reas- 
suring step  the  President  could  take  would  be 
to  clean  such  people  out  of  power  as  he 
finally  cleaned   out  Chester  Bowles. 


In  Wyoming  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

Supplied  with  the  factual  data,  a  very 
pleasant  discussion  was  held  and  it  was 
hoped  that  early  in  the  new  year  1962 
some  action  would  be  taken.  However. 
1962  is  now  nearly  half  over  and  the 
need  has  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished for  a  better  gas  supply  to  some  of 
our  Wyoming  cities  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  generally  for  the  com- 
ing winter.  Therefore,  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely important  to  again  ask  lof 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ft»C 
so  that  construction  can  be  started  this 
year  which  would  accordingly  assure  a 
better  gas  supply  to  some  of  the  south- 
ern Wyoming  cities  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  for  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is  no 
fui-thcr  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness IS  closed. 


URGING  PROMPT  FPC  ACTION 
Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  1961  the  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming journeyed  to  Washington  and.  with 
me,  visited  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  advise  them  of  the  absolute 
need  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  author- 
ize by  certificate  the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  which  would  make  the  resources 
in  southwestern  Wyoming  available  both 


POOD    AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT 
OF  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
3225'  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  to 
consumers,  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  will  address  the 
Senate.  It  is  hoped  that,  following  his 
address,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Eli.enderI,  will  open  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

LAOS    AND    THE    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 
CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all. 
I  know,  deeply  distressed  over  the  trend 
of  events  in  Laos.  No  one  could  help  but 
be  impressed  by  the  President  s  message, 
and  by  his  warning  concerning  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 

President  Kennedy  will.  I  am  cei  lain. 
have  the  support  of  all  of  us  in  his  de- 
cision to  dispatch  American  troops  to 
defensive  positions  on  the  Laotian  fron- 
tier, and  for  any  further  measures  he 
maj-  find  it  necessary  to  take  to  prevent 
the  subjugation  of  southeast  Asia  by  in- 
ternational communism. 

In  his  prompt  and  solitary  decision  to 
send  American  forces  into  Thailand. 
President  Kennijdy  has  provided  the  kind 
of  leadership  which  galvanized  the  free 
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world  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  in- 
vasion, the  kind  of  leadership  which  our 
allies  expect  of  us.  By  his  actions 
President  Kennedy  has  greatly  bolstered 
the  entire  position  of  the  free  world  in 
the  southeast  Asia  crisis.  But  these  en- 
ergetic measures.  I  fear,  will  be  seriously 
xmdermined  and  conceivably  negated 
unless  we  also  take  measures  to  reap- 
praise and  revise  certain  aspects  of  our 
policy  in  Laos. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  committed  them- 
selves to  defend  the  freedom  of  Laos 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. When  SEATO  was  established 
after  the  fall  of  North  Vietnam,  Laos 
was  specifically  brought  imder  the 
SEATO  umbrella  and  the  Asian  Com- 
munists were  warned  that  an  attack 
against  it  would  result  in  a  collective  re- 
sponse by  the  SEATO  powers. 

But  today,  despite  our  one-time  assur- 
ances to  Laos  and  despite  the  assurances 
we  have  now  given  to  Vietnam  and  to 
Thailand,  the  fact  remains  that  Laos 
stands  in  serious  danger  of  a  Commimist 
take-over. 

The  present  crisis  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  reappraise  our  recent  policy  in 
Laos,  to  see  where  we  have  erred  and 
what  might  be  done,  even  at  this  late 
date,  to  salvage  something  from  the  sit- 
uation. 

In  Laos,  Communist  tactics  have  ad- 
mittedly been  complex,  but  they  have 
in  no  way  been  novel.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  have  exercised  military  pressure 
through  native  guerrillas  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  inactivated  us  through  protracted 
negotiations  and  bewitched  us  with  the 
prospect  of  a  neutralist  Laos,  governed 
by  a  Communist-neutralist-conservative 
coalition. 

In  Laos,  indeed,  our  entire  policy  has 
been  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
Soviet  desires  did  not  go  beyond  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  neutral  govern- 
ment, open  to  the  influence  of  Moscow 
and  Washington  alike.  It  is  in  line  with 
this  belief  that  we  have  urged  our 
Laotian  friends  to  enter  into  a  coalition 
government  with  the  Communist  and 
neutralist  forces.  But  the  prospects  of 
peaceful  coexistence  in  Laos  have  been 
shattered  by  the  events  of  the  past  week. 
That  the  United  States  has  been  played 
for  a  fool — 

Said  the  distinguished  columnist.  Mar- 
guerite Higgins,  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Monday,  May  L 


was  evident  In  Washington,  firstly,  from 
events  in  Laos,  where  Red  troops  led  by 
Hanoi-  and  Red  Chinese-trained  officers  were 
ferociously  giving  the  lie  to  the  Harrlman 
doctrine  •  •  '.  It  was  evident  from  the 
small,  smug  smiles  of  the  Communist  states- 
men and  journalists  In  Washington,  who 
were  patronizingly  telling  the  subdued  and 
silent  non-Communist  set  that — In  the 
words  of  one  Soviet  bloc  official — "the  New 
Frontier  never  really  set  much  store  by  Laos 
anyway,  so  how  could  you  consider  It  a 
setback?"  It  was  evident  from  the  cold  In- 
difference with  which  Moscow  heard  out 
Washington's  pleas  to  live  up  to  pledges  to 
support  the  cease-fire 

The  crisis  of  Laos  represents  a  crisis 
of  the  first  magnitude  for  the  whole  of 
southeast  A.sia.     Indeed,  it  is  no  exag- 


geration to  say  that  it  represents  a  crisis 
of  the  first  magnitude  for  the  whole  free 
world. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  are 
rich  in  natural  resources.  But  it  is  their 
strategic  importance,  rather  than  their 
economic  importance,  that  makes  them 
primary  targets  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

If  the  Communists  ever  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia,  they  will,  in 
effect,  have  cut  the  world  in  half.  The 
western  Pacific  land  mass  will  be  theirs 
from  the  Bering  Straits  to  Singapore, 
while  the  control  of  the  southern  island 
chain,  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea, 
would  give  them  command  of  the  en- 
trances from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Communist  conquest  of  south- 
east Asia  would  produce  so  serious  a 
shift  in  the  world  balance  of  power  that 
our  very  ability  to  survive  would  be  called 
into  question. 

From  our  recent  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
from  the  commitment  we  have  now  made 
to  Thailand,  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  accepted  the  harsh  reality  that  our 
own  .security  and  the  security  of  south- 
east Asia  are  inseparably  intertwined. 
The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  5.000  American  soldiers  are 
today  serving  in  South  Vietnam  as  in- 
structors in  guerrilla  warfare,  as  trans- 
port pilots,  and  as  advisers  in  combat 
areas,  while  another  several  thousand 
have  now  been  dispatched  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Thailand. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
by  these  commitments  that  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  will  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  to  communism.  But  we  have 
been  warned,  and  rightly,  that  it  may 
take  many  years  before  this  battle  is 
won,  and  that  it  will  almost  certainly 
take  a  much  heavier  commitment  in 
American  manpower  and.  conceivably,  in 
American  blood. 

The  Communist  assault  on  the  coun- 
tries of  southeast  Asia  has  been  incredi- 
bly persistent,  incredibly  cunning,  and 
remarkably  successful. 

Their  primary  weapon  in  this  area 
has  been  guerrilla  movements,  organized 
and  trained  in  and  supported  from  ter- 
ritory already  under  their  control.  With 
this  weapon  they  almost  succeeded  in 
taking  over  Malaya,  they  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  larger  part  of  Vietnam, 
and  they  have  now  taken  control  of  the 
larger  part  of  Laos. 

In  Malaya,  the  number  of  Communist 
guerrillas  never  exceeded  10,000.  But  it 
required  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  efforts  of  a  highly  trained 
British  Commonwealth  force  of  several 
hundred  thousand  men  over  a  period  of 
5  years  before  the  Malayan  guerrillas 
were  brought  under  control.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  British  experience  in  Malaya, 
it  is  now  accepted  as  a  fact  that,  even 
employing  troops  of  the  hijhest  quality, 
a  successful  antiguerrilla  operation  re- 
quires antiguerrilla  forces  10  to  15  times 
as  numerous  as  the  guerrilla  forces 
which  oppose  them. 

In  Vietnam,  when  I  was  there  less 
than  a  year  ago,  the  number  of  Com- 
munist guerrillas  was  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately     10,000      men.     Opposing 


them  was  a  Vietnamese  army  some  120.- 
000  strong,  backed  up  by  another  30  or 
40  thousand  home  guards.  But  even 
with  these  numerical  odds,  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  make  no  serious  head- 
way against  the  guerrillas.  More  than 
1.000  Government  representatives  and 
village  administrators  were  being  as- 
sassinated every  month.  Every  day 
brought  new  reports  of  attacks  on 
bridges  and  powerhouses  and  other  in- 
stallations. The  hard-pressed  Govern- 
ment army,  which  had  done  without 
leave  for  many  months,  was  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  country  was  slowly  deteri- 
orating as  a  result  of  the  terrible 
casualties  infiicted  on  administrators 
and  technicians  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  morale  of  the  people  was 
sagging. 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  save  South 
Vietnam  from  the  growing  menace  of 
Communist  subversion.  But.  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  saw  and  learned  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  tour  of  south- 
east Asia  last  year,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  focus  too 
narrowly  on  South  Vietnam. 

As  matters  stand  today,  I  believe  that 
our  policy  in  South  Vietnam  is  in  con- 
flict with  our  policy  in  Laos,  that  our 
policy  in  Laos,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
undermining  the  affirmative  and  cou- 
rageous policy  we  are  endeavoring  to 
follow  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  would  all  have  less  diflB- 
culty  in  understanding  the  world  situa- 
tion if  we  studied  our  maps  more 
frequently.  In  the  case  of  Laos,  its 
strategic  importance  should  be  instant- 
ly apparent  from  a  look  at  the  map. 

If  there  is  any  one  country  that  may 
be  described  as  the  geographic  heart  of 
southeast  Asia,  it  is  Laos.  For  Laos  has 
common  frontiers  with  virtually  every 
country  in  the  area — with  Communist 
China  and  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
neutralist  nations  of  Cambodia  and 
Burma,  and  with  the  two  committed 
nations  of  the  southeast  Asia  mainland. 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

Toward  the  end  of  1960.  Soviet  planes 
began  airlifting  supplies  to  the  Lao 
Communist,  or  Pathet  Lao,  forces.  At 
this  point,  the  Soviets  were  still  very 
uncertain  of  our  reaction.  The  first 
Soviet  planes  that  flew  in  carried  ben- 
zene. These  Soviet  planes  discharged 
their  cargoes  unmolested:  we  did  noth- 
ing Perhaps  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  want  to  commit  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  a  potentially  hazardous 
course  of  action  in  the  last  days  of  his 
regime. 

In  any  event,  the  next  group  of  So- 
viet planes  that  arrived  carried  small 
arms  ammunition.  Still,  we  did  noth- 
ing. 

Then  Soviet  planes  began  to  arrive 
bearing  jeeps  and  howitzers  and  other 
heavy  equipment.    Still,  we  did  nothing. 

Finally,  when  it  was  apparent  that 
they  could  intervene  with  impunity,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  American  re- 
action, the  Communists  began  flying  in 
technicians  and  military  personnel. 

There  still  was  the  possibility  that 
SEATO  would  honor  its  obligations  to 
defend  Laos  against  the  threat  of  Com- 
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munist  aggression.  But  when  the 
SEATO  Council  met  in  April  of  1961,  it 
took  no  action.  The  SEATO  nations  in 
the  immediate  area — the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Pakistan — all  favored  common  military 
action  in  defense  of  Laos.  Britain  and 
France  objected.  The  United  States  sat 
on  the  fence.  And  since  all  SEATO  de- 
cisions must  be  unanimous,  SEATO  did 
nothing. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  at  the  time 
this  SEATO  meeting  took  place,  our 
Asian  allies  were  prepared  to  provide  all 
or  most  of  the  necessary  ground  troops. 
They  took  the  stand  that  it  was  much 
better  for  Asians  to  fight  in  Asia  and 
that,  it  SEATO  did  intervene.  American 
participation  should  consist  primarily 
of  air  and  logistical  support.  Had  we 
provided  the  necessary  leadership  at  this 
historic  session  of  SEATO.  Laos  would 
not  be  on  the  verge  of  falling  to  com- 
munism today.  But  instead  of  provid- 
ing such  leadership,  our  own  primacy 
in  SEATO  was  used  as  a  brake  to  pre- 
vent the  Asian  member  nations  from 
taking  the  measures  of  collective  self- 
defense  which  they  considered  essf>ntial. 

Our  Asian  allies  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. 

We  are  prepired  to  fight  and  die  with  you 
If  necessary — 

Philippine  Foreign  Minister  Serano 
said  to  me  just  a  year  ago  this  month — 
but  we  cannot  fight  without  American 
leaderbhin. 

For  this  delinquency  we  shall,  I  am 
afraid,  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  both 
in  American  and  Asian  blood. 

One  of  the  excuses  that  has  been 
offered  for  our  own  inaction  in  Laos  is 
that  the  Lao  people  and  the  Lao  Army 
have  shown  no  will  or  ability  to  resist 
the  Communists.  This  is  coupled  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Communists  ap- 
parently have  far  more  popular  backing 
than  does  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

Even  if  these  assertions  were  com- 
pletely true — which  they  are  not — it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  still  be  necessary 
to  defend  Laos;  even  if  we  were  not  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  Lao  people, 
the  defense  of  Laos  would  still  be  a 
strategic  necessity  because,  ultimately, 
the  fate  of  all  southeast  Asia  and  our 
own  security  may  hinge  on  it. 

But  I  do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  the 
Lao  people  are  indifferent  to  communism 
and  that  the  Royali.st  forces  are  incapa- 
ble of  fighting. 

I  remind  the  Senators  that  it  was  a 
year  ago  last  December  that  the  Royalist 
army,  under  General  Phoumi,  drove  the 
highly  touted  Kong  Le  rebels  out  of 
Vientiane. 

I  remind  the  Senators,  too,  that  certain 
units  of  the  Lao  Army,  in  particular  the 
10,000  Meo  tribesmen  who  are  serving 
with  it,  have  put  up  truly  heroic  re- 
sistance in  situation  after  situation. 

I  call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  more  than  40.000  refugees 
from  Communist  terror  in  the  Vientiane 
area,  and  that  hundreds  more  are  arriv- 
ing every  day. 

I  call  to  their  attention  the  reports  of 
the  dedicated  American  missionary. 
Father  Matthew  Menger.  whom  I  met  in 
Laos,    and   whom    I    recently   had   the 


pleasure  of  seeing  again  in  this  country. 
Father  Menger  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Americans  who  speak  Laotian  fluently. 

He  has  traveled  extensively  on  foot 
throughout  the  country.  He  has.  even  in 
recent  months,  visited  many  villages  in 
territory  that  is  supposed  to  be  under 
firm  Communist  control.  Father  Menger 
has  reported  that  the  Communists  con- 
trol the  strategic  centers ;  but  even  in  the 
northern  province  of  Samneua.  which 
was  the  first  to  fall  to  the  Communists, 
the  capital  city  of  Samneua  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  anti-Communist 
villages. 

As  of  2  years  ago,  it  was  probably  true 
that  few  Laotians  knew  the  meaining  of 
communism  or  felt  very  strongly  about 
it.  But,  as  of  today,  the  evidence  is  that 
the  Laotian  people  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  communism  the  hard  way. 
from  their  actual  experiences  under 
Communist  rule  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  that  have  been  overrun  by  the 
I  aotian  and  Vietnamese  Red  forces. 

True,  the  Laotians,  by  and  large,  are 
not  a  martial  people.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this.  Certainly 
one  of  them  is  the  orthodox  Buddhist  re- 
ligion which  prevails  in  Laos  and  which 
frowns  upon  the  killing  of  any  living 
thins,  even  so  useless  a  thing  as  a  mos- 
quito. But  American  military  men  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  situation  told  me 
that,  with  adequate  training  and  proper 
leadership,  the  Lao  can  be  a  very  good 
flehtine  man.  They  said  that  certain  of 
the  best  trained  units  in  the  Royalist 
army  had  conducted  themselves  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner  in  engage- 
ments with  the  Communists.  Against 
the  Laotian  Communists,  I  was  told,  the 
Royal  army  was  generally  able  to  hold 
its  own  and  better.  But  they  were  simply 
no  match  for  the  hardened  professionals 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
army  which  has  been  participating  in 
the  Laotian  civil  war  through  independ- 
ent units  and  through  units  of  specialists 
attached  to  the  Laotian  Communist 
forces. 

There  is  another  reason,  in  my  opin- 
ion, why  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  units 
have  frequently  failed  to  stand  up  against 
the  Commimist  enemy.  All  the  world 
has  confidence  in  a  winner;  and  in  Asia, 
far  more  than  in  Western  countries,  hu- 
man behavior  is  determined  by  a  belief 
in  an  irresistible  wave  of  the  future  or 
by  an  equally  fatalistic  acceptance  of 
certain  downfall  and  defeat. 

With  their  aggression,  their  determi- 
nation, their  persistence,  their  arrogant 
self-confidence,  and  the  unstinting  back- 
ing they  have  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China,  the  Lao  Com- 
munists have  succeeded  in  creating  the 
impression  that  they  are  part  of  the  ir- 
resistible wave  of  the  future.  By  our 
own  inaction  and  by  our  repeated  fail- 
ures to  live  up  to  our  assurances,  we  have 
fostered  the  corollary  impression  that 
our  side  is  doomed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  can 
blame  the  Lao  Army  if  its  morale 
has  frequently  been  uncertain?  Even 
Americans  serving  as  instructors  and  ad- 
visers in  Laos  have  been  demoralized  by 
the  ambivalence  of  American  policy. 
For  example,  last  Sunday  over  one  radio 


news  program,  an  American  mstructor 
in  Laos  was  quoted  as  saying : 

Why  am  I  here  trying  to  teach  these  peo- 
ple to  fight.  If  If*  already  been  decided  that 
the  country  Is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Communists? 

Parenthetically,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  un- 
fortunate habit  of  designating  Prince 
Boun  Oum  and  Gen.  Phoumi  Nouvasan 
as  rightwing  leaders.  The  manner  in 
which  this  description  has  been  used  by 
the  press  and.  regrettabb'.  by  some  State 
Department  spokesmen,  somehow  sug- 
gests that  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General 
Phoumi  arc  exploiters  or  big  landowners 
or  political  reactionaries.  Actually,  Laos 
is  a  very  primitive  country  without  any 
landowning  or  capitalist  class,  and  from 
a  purely  economic  standpoint,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  talk  of  rightwing  or  left- 
wing.  I  believe  it  would  be  far  more 
correct  and  far  more  meaningful,  and 
certainly,  it  would  feed  far  less  grist  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  mill,  if  our 
press  could  learn  to  refer  to  the  Conmau- 
nists  as  "Communists"  and  to  people  like 
Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phoumi 
as  Loyalist  or  anti-Communist  leaders 
rather  than  rightwing  leaders. 

I  consider  this  matter  of  nomenclature 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  is 
with  insidious  little  words  like  these  that 
public  opinion  is  poisoned  against  our 
friends  in  other  countries. 

Against  the  background  of  SEATO  s 
failure,  the  Lao  Govermnent  in  May  of 
last  year  agreed  to  negotiations  with  the 
Communists. 

Speaking  in  Manila  a  year  ago.  and 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
my  return  from  the  Far  East.  I  said  that 
the  Communists  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  partial  conquest  of  Laos,  and 
that  they  would  violate  the  cease-fire  at 
e%'ery  opportunity.  For  the  accuracy  of 
this  prediction.  I  take  no  particular 
credit.  I  beUeve  that  this  prediction 
could  have  been  made  by  anyone  familiar 
with  Communist  tactics. 

Since  the  cease-fire  was  signed,  the 
Communists  have  occupied  point  after 
point,  until  today  they  hold  more  than 
half  of  Laos.  North  Vietnamese  inter- 
vention, previously  limited  and  carefully 
veiled,  is  now  unconcealed  and  massive. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  reported 
to  be  in  excess  of  7.000  battle-hardened 
soldiers  of  the  North  Vietnamese  armies 
fighting  alongside  the  Lao  Communist 
forces. 

Communist  supplies  are  moving  into 
Laos  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate,  by 
land  and  by  air,  supporting  the  greatly 
increased  Communist  military  activities, 
both  in  Laos  and  in  Vietnam.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  thanks  primarily  to  their 
control  of  this  area  adjoining  South 
Vietnam  that  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists have  been  able  to  double  the  size 
of  their  guerrilla  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam over  the  past  year. 

And  while  all  this  has  been  going  on. 
we  have  continued  to  negotiate  with  im- 
deterred  good  faith,  in  the  hope  that  a 
truly  neutral  government  can  be  con- 
structed around  the  personality  of  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  we  are  told. 
Is  not  a  Communist.    But  I  also  recall 
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that  we  were  told  that  Castro  was  not  a 
Communist.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  we  are  building  our  foreign  policy 
on  forlorn  and  impossible  hopes  when 
we  assume  that  Prince  Souvarma 
Phouma,  who  has  visited  the  Communist 
capitals  but  has  refused  an  invitation  to 
the  United  States,  and  who  openly  shares 
offices  and  living  quarters  with  his  half- 
brother  Prince  Souphanouvong,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  Lao  Communist 
movement,  will  save  Laos  from  commu- 
nism. 

When  I  was  in  Laos  last  May,  I  was 
assured  categorically  that  we  would  never 
consent  to  giving  the  Communists  the 
key  positions  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior and  Ministry  of  Defense  in  any 
coalition  government.  But  today,  it  is 
reported  that  our  representatives  have 
agreed  to  assign  both  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
to  the  designees  of  the  so-called  neutral- 
ist leader,  Prince  Souvaima  Phouma,  on 
the  specious  theory  that  a  Souvanna 
Phoimia  government  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  Laos  from  a  complete  take- 
over by  the  Communists.  Not  merely 
have  we  accepted  this  position,  but  for 
several  months  now  we  have  been  pres- 
suring our  Lao  friends  to  enter  into  such 
a  coalition  government  against  their  own 
better  judgment. 

Prime  Minister  Prince  Boun  Oum  and 
his  Defense  Minister,  General  Phoimii, 
have,  to  their  credit,  resisted  our  pres- 
sures. And,  to  our  shame,  we  have  now 
cut  off  our  monthly  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Laos  in  an  effort  to  force 
them  into  a  coalition  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

THE   QUESTION    OV    COALITION    GOVERNMENTS 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  surprised 
or  awed  over  the  fact  that,  after  so  many 
sorry  experiences,  we  have  again  fallen 
for  that  most  shopworn  of  all  the  Com- 
munist shell  games:  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

The  free  world  first  fell  for  the  coali- 
tion government  trick  during  World  War 
II.  In  November  1944,  having  abandoned 
General  Mihailovitch  in  Yugoslavia, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  attempted 
the  impossible  task  of  preventing  a  Com- 
munist take-over  by  forcing  Prime  Min- 
ister Subasic  into  a  coalition  government 
with  Marshal  Tito.  Needless  to  say, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  assurances  from 
Marshal  Tito  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
communize  Yugoslavia,  and  that  there 
would  be  free  elections  at  an  early  date. 

In  February  1945  at  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence, the  Tito-Subasic  formula  was  to 
become  the  model  for  a  whole  series  of 
coalition  governments  in  central  Eu- 
rope— coalition  governments  which  in- 
variably and.  in  my  opinion,  inevitably 
paved  the  way  for  a  complete  Communist 
take-over.  The  central  formula  of  the 
Yalta  Declaration  promised  the  liberated 
countries  of  E^urope,  "governmental  au- 
thorities broadly  representative  of  all 
democratic  elements  of  the  population." 
This,  of  course,  was  a  euphemism  for 
coalition  governments. 

Hardly  had  the  Tito-Subasic  agree- 
ment been  signed,  than  Tito  began  to  dis- 
honor its  terms.  He  made  it  clear  that 
by  free  elections  he  meant  elections  with 
a  single  slate  of  Communist- approved 


candidates.  The  few  non-Communist 
political  leaders  in  the  cabinet  were  re- 
moved, and  placed  in  prison  or  total 
obscurity. 

With  minor  differences  in  timing  and 
technique,  the  coahtion  governments 
established  in  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  de- 
veloped along  similar  patterns. 

The  proven  Communist  techniques  for 
subverting  representative  government  via 
interparty  coalitions  has  been  described 
with  amazing  frankness  by  the  Czech- 
slovak  Communist,  Jan  Kozak.  in  a  book 
intended  as  a  guide  for  fellow-Commu- 
nists. In  this  booklet,  Mr.  Kozak  spoke 
of  "the  possibility  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment of  broad  democratic  forces  grouped 
around  the  working  class,  relying  on  the 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  masses. 
Such  a  goverrunent  can  be  set  up  without 
armed  battle  by  peaceful  means.  Its 
installation  would  be  practically  tanta- 
mount to  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolutionary  power  of  the  peo- 
ple." Specific  lessons  were  drawn  from 
the  Red  takeover  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Kozak's  formula  calls  for  a  com- 
bination of  "pressure  from  above"  and 
"pressure  from  below"  to  convert  the 
coalition  government  into  a  "socialist" 
one.     He  said: 

Gradually,  as  the  national  and  democratic 
revolution  changed  Into  a  socialist  one,  the 
pressure  "from  above"  was  applied  In  an 
ever-Increasing  measure  for  the  direct  sup- 
pression and  destruction  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary machinations  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. Let  us  recall  the  signal  role  played 
In  the  development  and  extension  of  that 
pressure  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for 
Instance,  which  was  led  by  the  Communists, 
and  the  units  of  State  Security  directed  by 
them. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  read  Mr.  Kozak's 
brochure  outlining  the  Communist  theory 
and  practice  of  coalition  governments. 
and  come  away  from  this  reading  still 
convinced  that  Communists  can  enter 
into  coalitions  in  good  faith. 

I  find  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand our  present  policy  in  Laos  because 
Ambassador  Harriman  has.  himself,  had 
a  very  personal  and  exceedingly  bitter 
experience  with  coalition  governments  in 
the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  governments  set  up  in  the  central 
European  countries  after  their  "libera- 
tion" by  the  Red  Army  did  not  coi  re- 
spond in  any  way  to  the  democratic  gov- 
ernments that  had  been  forecast  by  the 
Yalta  Declaration. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  20,  1945,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  said: 

The  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
In  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and  Hungary  do  not. 
in  the  view  of  the  British  Government,  rep- 
resent a  majority  of  the  people.  The  Im- 
pression I  got  from  recent  developments  wafi 
that  one  kind  of  totalitarianism  was  being 
replaced  by  another.  •  •  •  The  form  of 
government  being  set  up  does  not  impress  me 
as  being  sufficiently  representative  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  diplomatic  relations. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers met  in  Moscow  in  December  1945. 
Despite  the  wholesale  violation  of  the 
Yalta  agreement,  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Goverrmients  joined  the  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment in  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  coalition  in  Rumania.  This 
coalition  was  to  include  representatives 
of  the  two  national  parties,  the  National 
Peasant  and  the  National  Liberal  Party, 
and  it  was  to  be  followed  by  free  and 
unfettered  elections.  To  carry  out  this 
agreement,  a  supervisory  commission 
consisting  of  Foreign  Minister  Vishin- 
sky.  Ambassador  Harriman,  and  British 
Ambassador  Sir  Archibald  Clark-Kerr, 
was  sent  to  Bucharest. 

Jules  Maniu,  the  revered  leader  of  the 
Peasant  Party,  and  the  other  democratic 
leaders  warned  the  Western  AmbEissa- 
dors  that  the  Communists  had  absolutely 
no  scruples  and  that  their  assurance  of 
free  elections  meant  nothing.  But  Sir 
Clark-Kerr  £ind  Mr.  Harriman  argued 
against  these  misgivings  and  urged  the 
democratic  Rumanian  leaders  to  enter 
into  the  coalition. 

What  happened  subsequently  is  a 
matter  of  recent  history;  but  our  memo- 
ries, unfortunately,  seem  even  too  short 
for  this  small  span.  The  opposition 
press  was  completely  suppressed.  Op- 
position parties  were  first  intimidated, 
then  terrorized,  then  illegalized.  The 
opposition  leaders,  Jules  Maniu  of  the 
Peasant  Party,  Bratianu  of  the  National 
Liberal  Party,  and  Petrescu  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  were  all  imprisoned: 
and  in  July  1951  it  was  reported  that 
Maniu  died  in  prison,  a  martyr  to  his 
country's  freedom. 

Today  in  Laos,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tragedy  of  Rumania  is  being  repeated 
almost  step  for  step.  Even  some  of  the 
cast  is  the  same.  Thus,  we  find  Mr.  Har- 
riman urging  the  Lao  anti-Communist 
leaders,  against  their  own  better  judg- 
ment, to  enter  into  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  the  Communists;  and  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Harriman  must 
be  repeating  some  of  the  well  intentioned 
a.ssurances  that  he  gave  to  the  demo- 
cratic political  leaders  in  Rumania  in 
1946. 

The  assurances  in  Laos,  I  am  afraid, 
have  not  always  been  the  most  friendly. 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  account  by 
the  distinguished  American  correspond- 
ent, Joseph  Alsop,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  April  23, 
1962: 

Governor  Harriman  looked  at  the  Lao 
lenders  one  by  one;  pointed  a  stern  forefinger 
at  each  of  them  In  turn;  and  told  them  that 
he  wi.'?hed  them  to  know  they  would  be  "re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try" if  they  refused  to  do  his  bidding.  There 
wa,s  a  brief  silence,  and  General  Phouml  then 
replied  "You  know,  Governor  Harriman,  we 
in  Laos  have  many  years'  experience  of  co- 
lonial rule.  But  we  were  never  spoken  to  in 
quite  that  fashion  in  the  colonial  times." 

The  coalition  government  gambit  has 
had  results  just  as  disastrous  in  Asia  as 
in  Europe.  In  fact,  our  commitment  to 
a  coalition  government  in  China  in  the 
postwar  period  was  perhaps  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  other  single  factor 
for  the  loss  of  mainland  China  to  the 
Communists. 

The  commitment  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment or  a  "government  of  national 
unity"  was  formalized  in  the  so-called 
Marshall  directive  of  December  1945. 
This   directive,  which   was   drafted   by 
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John  Carter  "Vincent,  the  head  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Desk  in  the  E>epartment  of 
State,  reflected  the  philosophy  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  which  for 
many  years  had  enjoyed  a  near  monop- 
oly on  Far  Eastern  expertise. 

At  the  time  when  the  Marshall  di- 
rective was  issued,  the  Nationalist  forces 
occupied  the  bulk  of  China,  had  over- 
whelming military  superiority,  and  were 
pressing  offensives  against  the  Commu- 
nists at  a  number  of  points.  In  a  mis- 
guided effort  to  force  President  Chiang 
into  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Communists,  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall, in  the  summer  of  1946,  placed  an 
embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Nationalist  forces.  Repeatedly,  the  Na- 
tionalists were  told  that  unless  and  until 
they  came  to  terms  with  the  Communists, 
they  could  expect  no  active  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  Finally,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  with  the  aid  of  the 
embargo  and  a  variety  of  other  pres- 
sures, the  Department  of  State  succeeded 
in  forcing  President  Chiang  to  agree  to 
an  armistice,  and  to  conversations  with 
the  Communists  with  a  view  to  forming 
a  coalition  government. 

These  conversations  dragged  on  for 
months  and  months,  punctuated  by  re- 
peated violations  of  the  cease-fire  by 
the  Communists.  The  Chinese  Reds, 
for  their  part,  maintained  the  pretense 
of  favoring  a  coalition  government  until 
the  Nationalist  position  had  so  weakened 
that  the  Communists  were  no  longer 
interested  in  compromise. 

Our  folly  in  China  persisted  to  the 
bitter  end.  As  late  as  March  1948,  the 
administration  reiterated  its  adherence 
to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Mar- 
shall directive. 

Commenting  on  the  similarity  between 
our  ill-fated  China  policy  and  our  pres- 
ent policy  in  Laos,  the  New  York  Times 
said  editorially  on  May  12,  1962: 

The  American  policy  Is  based  on  Washing- 
ton's belief  that  the  Lao  are  uninter- 
ested In  political  or  Ideological  conflicts  and, 
I  In  contra.st  to  the  Vietnamese,  will  not  fight. 
But  to  back  up  that  policy  and  force 
the  pro-Western  leaders  Into  the  coalition 
with  the  Communists,  even  to  surrender  the 
army  and  police,  which  they  refuse.  Ameri- 
can authorities  have  tended  to  undercut  the 
pro-Western  Government,  even  to  accuse 
It  of  provocation,  until  this  policy  begins 
to  resemble  that  which  lost  China. 

In  justification  of  the  coalition  policy 
in  Laos,  it  has  been  argued  that  not 
every  government  which  included  Com- 
munist ministers  has  wound  up  by  suc- 
cumbing to  communism.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  such  coalitions  did.  in 
fact,  exist  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Finland,  and  one  or  two  other  countries 
in  the  postwar  period. 

This  comparison  completely  skirts  the 
issue.  France  and  Italy  emerged  un- 
scratched  from  the  postwar  experiments 
in  coalition  because  there  was  no  Com- 
munist military  presence  in  these  coun- 
tries, because  their  security  forces  and 
the  armed  forces  remained  under  anti- 
Communist  control,  and  because  the 
democratic  parties  in  these  countries  dis- 
posed of  very  considerable  resources  in 
men.  money,  and  experience. 

Finland  survived  her  postwar  coali- 
tion because  the  Finns  are  one  of  the 


toughest  people  In  Europe  and  perhaps 
the  most  sophisticated  about  the  ways 
of  their  Soviet  neighbors. 

But  Laos  is  not  France  or  Italy;  and 
the  Laotian  people,  in  terms  of  sophisti- 
cation, cannot  be  likened  to  the  French. 
Italians,  or  the  Finns.  Given  the  mas- 
sive presence  of  the  Red  Chinese  and 
North  "Vietnamese  army  on  its  frontiers, 
given  the  existence  in  Laos  of  substantial 
units  of  Red  Chinese  and  "Vietnamese 
forces,  given  the  lack  of  national  unity, 
the  lack  of  sophistication,  the  dearth  of 
political  leadership,  not  even  a  miracle 
could  save  Laos  if  it  were  ever  saddled 
with  a  coalition  government  such  as  is 
now  proposed. 

I  cannot  understand  the  persistence 
in  believing,  despite  all  the  available  evi- 
dence, that  Souvanna  Phouma  is  truly 
a  neutralist,  that  he  is  not  under  Com- 
munist domination,  and  that  he  can  be 
trusted  to  designate  non-Communists  for 
the  positions  of  Minister  of  Defense  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

In  an  interview  with  Ronald  Stead  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  21.  1962.  issue  of 
that  paper.  Prince  Souphanouvong.  the 
Laotian  Communist  leader,  on  the  one 
hand  denied  that  his  half-brother  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  "is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Pathet  Lao."     Mr.  Stead  wrote: 

He  described  this  a^i  "an  odious  calumny 
against  the  rightful  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
(Souvanna  Phouma)  and  a  maneuver  to 
cause  a  split  between  my  half-brother's  gov- 
ernment and  the  Pathet  Lao." 

On  the  other  hand.  Prince  Soupha- 
nouvong said  to  Mr.  Stead: 

Nobody  can  destroy  the  firm  solidarity 
forged  In  the  fire  of  battle.  For  this  reason 
American  efforts  to  separate  us  must  be  In 
vain. 

Mr.  Stead,  incidentally,  was  to  my 
knowledge  the  only  American  corre- 
spondent to  point  out  that — 

Souvanna  Phouma  now  has  headquarters 
and  Joint  residence  with  his  half-brother, 
Prince  Souphanouvong.  leader  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  armed  forces  and 
their  political  counterpart,  the  Neo  Lao 
Haksat. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  kind  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment now  proposed  can  terminate  in 
anything  but  a  Communist  Laos.  True, 
there  are  a  few  instances  of  coalition 
goverrunents — France.  Italy,  and  Fin- 
land— which  did  not  terminate  in  dis- 
aster. But  this  was  only  so  because  the 
democratic  elements  in  these  countries 
succeeded  in  extricating  themselves 
from  the  coahtions  with  the  Commu- 
nists at  their  earliest  opportunity. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  a 
stable,  neutral  coalition  government, 
embracing  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  a 
coalition  goverrmient  that  has  served 
the  interests  of  the  free  world. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that 
there  has  never  been  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  which  the  Communists  held  the 
twin  positions  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior and  Ministry  of  Defense,  which 


did  not  culminate  in  a  complete  Com- 
munist take-over. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  historic  ex- 
perience, that  we  must  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  situation  in  Laos. 

To  let  Laos  fall  to  communism  while 
we  attempt  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
would  be  like  trying  to  catch  the  flood 
waters  in  buckets,  while  doing  nothing 
to  strengthen  or  maintain  the  river 
levees.  I  have  discussed  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  with  a  number  of  mili- 
tary men  with  experience  in  the  area, 
and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  does  not 
agree  with  this  estimate.  But  apparently 
in  this  situation,  as  in  other  situations, 
we  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  our  military  men. 

"We  have  also  paid  scant  attention  to 
American  missionaries  serving  in  the 
field.  Why  we  consult  them  so  little.  1 
shall  never  be  able  to  understand,  be- 
cause they  are  a  remarkably  dedicated 
and  intelligent  group  of  men,  who  have 
no  political  ax  to  grind,  who  invariably 
speak  the  language  of  the  country,  who 
have  lived  with  the  people,  and  who  have 
traveled  widely,  frequently  on  foot. 
They  are  in  a  far  better  position  than 
most  people  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  a  country  such  as  Laos  or  the  Congo. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out 
that  our  policy  in  China  went  off  the 
tracks  when  our  State  Department  fell 
for  the  proposition  that  the  Chinese  Reds 
were  really  agrarian  reformers.  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  China  warned 
against  this  poUcy,  but  no  one  listened 
to  them.  By  the  time  we  got  the  "agra- 
rian reformer"  sand  out  of  our  eyes. 
China  had  gone  Communist. 

Speaking  from  a  more  recent  and 
more  personal  experience,  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in 
our  Congo  policy  could  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  troubled  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  the  scores  of  American  mis- 
sionaries who  are  today  serving  there, 
and  who  knew  the  country  far  more  in- 
timately than  most  foreigners  there. 
But  so  far  as  I  know,  the  many  dedi- 
cated American  missionaries  in  the  Con- 
go were  never  asked  for  their  opinion; 
and  the  few  that  offered  their  opinions 
were  ignored. 

During  the  past  week,  the  Lao  Com- 
munist force,  supported  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  North  Vietnamese, 
have  seized  Nam  Tha  and  other  towns 
in  northern  Laos,  in  a  drive  that  has  car- 
ried them  all  the  way  to  the  border  of 
Thailand.  At  this  very  moment.  Com- 
munist forces  are  threatening  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Royal  capital  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang  and  the  administrative  capital  of 
Vientiane. 

There  are  reports  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  massive  and  flagrant  violations  of 
the  armistice  by  the  Communists,  the 
administration  is  now  reconsidering  its 
position  on  Laos.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  is  so.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
measures  already  announced  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Thailand  will  be  followed  by  still 
further  measures  already  specifically 
geared  to  the  situation  in  Laos.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  we  will  not  accept  this 
new  act  of  aggression  in  Laos  as  a  fait 
accompli  and  force  our  friends  in  Laos 
into  a  coalition  government  against  this 
background. 
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I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  who  said  several 
days  ago  that  he  would  prefer  a  parti- 
tioned Laos  to  a  united  Laos  governed 
by  a  coalition  government. 

We  already  have  two  Korea's,  two 
Germany's,  two  Vietnam's.  And  no  one 
could  possibly  be  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  another  country  partitioned. 
But  we  are  in  the  unpleasant  position 
where  we  are  compelled  to  choose  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  And,  recognizing  this, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
partition  wo\ild  be  an  infinitely  less  dan- 
gerous evil  than  a  coalition  government 
that  is  bound  to  terminate  with  the 
Communists  in  complete  control  of  the 
country. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  revealing  any 
military  secret  when  I  say  this  attitude 
is  shared  by  many  of  our  own  military 
men,  by  many  of  our  friends  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  by  some  of  our  much- 
abused  friends  in  Laos.  The  reason  for 
their  preference  is  obvious.  If  an  anti- 
Communist  government  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  southern  portion  of  Laos, 
including  the  critical  Lao  panhandle 
and  the  Mekong  River  Valley  as  far  west 
as  Vientiane,  and  as  far  north  as  Luang 
Prabang,  this  would  protect  Cambodia, 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  struggle 
against  the  Vietnamese  guerrillas,  and 
it  would  afford  a  large  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  Thailand. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
SMrrH  of  Massachusetta,.in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Sermtor  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator,  but  I  have  an  engage- 
ment which  is  going  to  take  me  from 
the  Chamber,  and  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
without  commending  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  the  extremely  informa- 
tive analysis  which  he  has  made  of  the 
situation  in  Laos  and  southeast  Asia. 
He  has  recently  traveled  there  exten- 
sively. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator — and  he 
may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — his  feel- 
ing is  that  Laos  and  southeast  Vietnam 
Province  are  indivisible  and  are  not  com- 
pletely separate  in  character. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  understands  very  clearly 
what  I  have  said.    That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  remember  the  Sen- 
ator's warning  which  he  sounded  some 
time  ago,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  the  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate 
just  about  1  year  ago  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  at  that  time  he 
made  it  very  clear,  as  I  remember,  that 
it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Senators, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  military 
men.  capable  of  being  relieved  and  de- 
fended from  Communist  onslaught. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
his  recollection.  In  addition,  I  tried  to 
point  out  that  our  SEATO  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  world  were  anxious  and  will- 
ing to  assume  that  responsibility. 


Mr.  KEATING.  That  judgment  of 
the  Senator  coincided  with  the  one  I 
formed  at  that  time.  We  have  now 
drawn  a  line.  It  is  sometimes  stated 
in  the  press  reports  as  being  a  line  in 
Laos.  The  Mekong  River  is  virtually 
the  line  between  Laos  and  Thailand,  and 
such  a  line  would  involve  only  a  tiny 
peninsula  in  Laos  on  our  side  of  the 
Mekong  River. 

Mr.  DODD.     The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  KEATING.  To  draw  a  line  there 
is  virtually  to  abandon  Laos,  at  least 
militarily.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  do  agree,  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  our 
policies  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in 
that  regard.  One  thing  that  has  dis- 
turbed me — and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  giving  eloquent  voice 
to  a  lot  of  thoughts  that  have  been  going 
through  my  mind — is  the  press  reports 
of  the  situation  in  Laos.  We  hear  it  all 
the  time,  a,id  it  seems  to  me  they  must 
be  stimulated  by  some  elements  in  the 
Department  of  State.  They  speak  of  the 
ofiBcial  government  of  Laos  as  rightwing 
elements,  as  if  they  were  extremists,  and 
the  moderates  as  consisting  of  so-called 
neutralists,  which  consist  of  neutralists 
plus  the  Communists. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  That  fact  has  been  disturbing 
me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Instead  of  saying 
that  the  Government  of  Laos  is  being 
overrun,  they  say  the  rightwing  ele- 
ments have  been  overrun. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  been  noticing  it 
for  some  time.  It  is  very  unfair  and 
very  untruthful.  It  would  be  far  more 
accurate  if  Boun  Oum  and  General 
Phoumi  were  referred  to  as  government 
oflBcials.  If  we  are  going  to  call  them 
anything  at  all,  we  should  call  them  the 
anti-Communist  forces.  That  is  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
Souvanna  Phouma,  certainly,  according 
to  the  past  record,  has  shown  much  more 
friendliness  to  the  Communist  cause 
than  he  has  toward  the  western  cause. 

Mr.  IX)DD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  is  a  neutral  like 
some  of  the  neutrals  to  whom  we  have 
been  giving  aid — a  neutral  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  neutral  against 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  IX)DD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  the  hope 
that  e^'ery  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
read  tlie  entire  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  as  I  shall  certainly 
do.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  making  a  very 
significant  speech.  I  stand  100  percent 
behind  the  President,  as  the  Senator  has 
said  he  stands 

Mr.  IX)DD.     Indeed,  I  do. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  taking  a  position 
on  the  Mekong  River;  but  that  is  not 
the  whole  situation,  and  the  Senator  has 
brought  that  out  most  forcefully  in  his 
remarks  today. 

Mr.  130DD.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  a  subject  which  many  persons  do 
not  like  to  discuss.  However,  it  is  a 
critical  question,  and  the  fate  of  the  free 


world  could  very  well  be  decided  in  the 
struggle  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  oiu*  se- 
curity could  be  seriously  affected.  It  is 
why  I  have  spoken  out  today. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  which  we  face  today  in 
this  country.  The  speech  the  Senator 
is  giving  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
I  have  heard. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  compliments  he  has  accorded  me. 

President  Diem  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, taken  the  stand  that  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make  the  effort  to  save  the 
whole  of  Laos,  we  should,  out  of  respect 
for  the  security  of  southeast  Asia,  at 
least  make  the  more  limited  military  ef- 
fort that  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  southern  pKjrtion  of  Laos.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  President  Diem  in  the 
course  of  a  2-hour  conference  in  Saigon, 
just  over  1  year  ago — to  be  precise  on 
Wednesday.  May  3.  I  still  have  the  map 
which  he  used  to  illustrate  his 
presentation. 

President  Diem  proposed  that  SEATO 
paratroops  be  used  to  secure  the  town 
of  Tchepone,  in  the  Lao  panhandle,  and 
several  other  key  centers  in  the  area 
that  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Lao 
Government  forces.  He  warned  that 
control  of  the  panhandle  would  give  the 
Communists  a  vastly  greater  common 
frontier  with  Vietnam  and  that  this 
would  enable  them  to  step  up  their  guer- 
rilla activities  proportionately. 

Three  days  later,  on  Saturday,  May  6, 
I  learned  in  Bangkok  that  Tchepone  had 
fallen  to  the  Communists  the  previous 
day. 

Less  than  a  month  later  a  series  of 
items  which  appeared  in  the  press  indi- 
cated that  Tchepone  had  already  been 
converted  into  a  major  base  for  Com- 
munist guerrilla  oc>erations  against 
South  Vietnam.  Today.  Tchepone  has 
become  the  southern  terminal  of  the  so- 
called  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  the  land  route 
over  which  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists send  most  of  their  equipment 
and  guerrillas  into  South  Vietnam.  It 
has  also  become  one  of  the  chief  receiv- 
ing points  for  the  Ilyushln  transports 
which  daily  deliver  tons  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao  Com- 
munist forces. 

A  year  ago  there  were  10,000  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam.  Today 
there  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
25,000.  To  offset  this  formidable  increase 
in  strength,  we  have  had  to  pay  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  we  have  had  to  send  in 
more  than  5.000  American  boys  as  in- 
structors and  pilots,  we  have  now  com- 
mitted another  5,000  troops  to  Thailand, 
and  we  are  warned  that  we  may  have  to 
play  an  even  larger  and  more  active  role 
in  the  antiguerrilla  war  if  South  Vietnam 
iE  to  remain  free. 

This  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  and 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  our  failure 
to  keep  Tchepone  and  southern  Laos  out 
of  Communist  hands.  But.  since  I  do 
not  accept  the  thesis  that  every  Com- 
munist victory  must  be  regarded  as 
.sacrosanct.  I  believe  that  measures  still 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  force  the 
Communists  out  of  Tchepone  and  out  of 
the  panhandle,  and  to  establish  a  de- 


fense perimeter  along  the  mountain 
ranges  to  the  north.  No  mesisure  open 
to  us  would  do  more  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  and  restore  our 
prestige  in  southeast  Asia.  No  measure 
open  to  us  would  do  more  to  fortify  our 
position  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Communists  and  to  create  the  possibility 
of  an  acceptable  compromise  in  Laos. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  risks  or  the 
potential  costs  of  attempting  to  repair 
the  situation  in  Laos  by  making  parti- 
tion rather  than  a  coalition  government 
the  chief  objective  of  our  diplomacy. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  underestimate  the  cost  of  fail- 
ing to  undertake  this  repair.  Every 
time  we  postpone  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion, every  time  we  yield  new  ground 
to  the  Communists  in  the  name  of  avoid- 
ing escalation,  we  make  it  that  much 
more  difficult  to  stand  fast  next  time,  we 
further  encourage  the  arrogance  of  the 
Communists,  and  we  increase  the  danger 
of  the  globul  war  we  wish  to  avoid. 

Miss  Maiguerite  Higgins.  in  the  article 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  quoted 
an  Asian  diplomat  as  saying: 

If  the  Urlted  States  dares  not  act  at  a 
time  when  Red  China  Is  In  turmoU  and 
starving,  when  America  has  the  atomic 
bomb  and  Red  China  has  not.  what  will 
America  do  when  China  Is  recovered  and 
Is  an  atomic  power?  If  you  dare  not  stand 
up  to  the  Communists  In  Asia  today,  wh.at 
will  happen  tomorrow? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment with  some  reluctance,  because  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  even  the  most  sincere  and 
constructive  criticism  may  be  misunder- 
stood. Indeed,  there  have  been  many 
times  in  recent  months  when  I  have  felt 
constrainec  to  speak  out  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Laos;  but  until  today  I  have 
yielded  to  another  feelirig  which  urged 
me  to  defer  my  statement. 

If  I  have  spoken  today,  it  is  because 
time  is  rurning  out  in  Laos;  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  coahtion  govern- 
ment formula  in  Laos  can  only  lead  to 
disaster;  and  because  I  feel  conscience 
bound  to  speak  out  while  the  situation 
can  still  be  remedied. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  speak  out 
by  the  kno-^vledge  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  policy  ir  Laos  has  in  recent  months 
been  questioned  by  some  of  our  ablest 
political  commentators,  and  by  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  editorial  col- 
umns, among  them  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

But  I  have  been  encouraged  to  speak 
out.  above  all,  because  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  recent  actions  and  commit- 
ments, has  displayed  flexibiUty  and 
courage  and  a  willingness  to  meet  chang- 
ing situations  with  changes  in  policy. 

My  comp.aint  is  not  one  of  harsh 
criticism.  It  is,  rather,  uttered  almost 
in  the  sense  of  a  prayer  that  there  will 
be  a  reconsideration  of  our  policy  in  this 
fateful  part  of  the  world,  with  respect  to 
the  troubles  which  beset  it. 

There  is  no  reason  to  despair  about  the 
situation  in  southeast  Asia.  There  is 
every  reason  to  be  hopeful.  The  Chinese 
Communists  do  not  have  the  total  free- 
dom of  action  they  pretend  to  have. 
Their  regime  has  never  been  weaker  eco- 
nomically or  more  plagued  by  political 


disaffection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presence  of  American  troops  in  both 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  gives  us  a  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  leverage  which  we 
have  not  heretofore  possessed.  And  our 
entire  position  in  the  area  has  been  fur- 
ther bolstered  by  the  commitment  of  the 
other  SEATO  nations  to  dispatch  con- 
tingents of  troops  which  will  take  their 
places  alongside  the  American  troops  al- 
ready in  Thailand. 

But,  having  thus  bolstered  our  posi- 
tion, having  thus  increased  our  diplo- 
matic leverage  in  the  negotiations  to 
which  we  are  committed.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  passively  accept  the  flagrant 
Communist  violation  of  the  cease-fire  at 
Nam  Tha,  as  we  have  passively  accepted 
such  violations  in  the  past.  Every  time 
we  fail  to  react  to  Communist  violations 
of  existing  agreements  or  limit  our  re- 
actions to  paper  protests,  we  encourage 
the  Communists  to  believe  that  they  can 
violate  any  agreement  with  the  free  world 
with  total  impunity,  we  make  more  pos- 
sible the  kind  of  miscalculation  that  may 
someday  result  in  war.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  before  we  return  to  the  con- 
ference table,  we  should  insist  that  the 
Communists  return  to  the  positions  they 
occupied  before  the  most  recent  violation 
of  the  cease-fire. 

In  the  Laos  situation,  as  it  has  un- 
folded to  date,  one  can  find  all  the  es- 
sential facts  about  communism,  and  all 
the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  Western 
policy,  both  writ  large. 

Here  one  can  see  the  incredible  per- 
sistence of  the  Communists  at  work;  one 
can  see  their  ruthless  application  of 
guerrilla  tactics,  their  ability  to  infiltrate 
non-Communist  groupings  like  the  Bud- 
dhist clergy,  their  cunning  use  of  neu- 
tralist or  ostensibly  non-Communist 
fronts,  their  use  of  diplomacy  as  a  screen 
for  further  aggression,  their  ability  to 
paralyze  the  West  by  threatening  escala- 
tion. Here  one  can  see  the  total  perfidy 
and  total  amorality  which  they  so  awe- 
somely combine  with  their  total  dedica- 
tion to  the  goal  of  world  communism. 

On  the  Western  side,  the  events  m 
Laos  provide  us  with  still  another  dra- 
matic illustration  of  our  amateurishness 
in  the  field  of  total  warfare;  of  our 
perennial  desire,  despite  all  disappoint- 
ments, to  beUeve  that  some  kind  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  Communists  is 
possible ;  of  our  willingness,  despite  their 
repeated  betrayals,  to  trust  their  diplo- 
matic promises;  of  our  readiness,  despite 
numerous  historic  lessons,  to  foster  coali- 
tion governments;  of  the  bewitchment 
which  has  led  us  to  accept  the  one- 
sided rule  that  the  cold  war  must  be 
waged  always  on  the  territory  of  the  free 
world,  and  never  on  the  territory  of  the 
Communist  world,  no  matter  how  re- 
cently this  territory  may  have  been  an- 
nexed. 

If  we  persist  in  this  sentimentality  and 
these  ambiguities  that  have  up  until  now 
characterized  our  policy  in  Laos,  then 
the  positions  remaining  to  the  free  world 
will  be  overrun  or  eroded,  one  by  one, 
under  the  unrelenting  attacks  of  world 
communism. 

But  if  we  now  learn  the  lessons  of 
Laos  and  apply  them  to  the  world  situa- 
tion, it  will,  I  am  confident — at  least. 


it  can,  I  am  confident — mark  a  turning 
point  in  the  cold  war.  Once  we  have 
digested  these  lessons,  Laos  can  be  saved 
and  southeast  Asia  can  be  saved.  But 
far  more  important,  we  will  never  again 
make  the  mistake  of  retreating  before  a 
Communist  challenge,  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  somehow  ease  tensions  sind  re- 
duce the  danger  of  war.  Because  it  does 
just  the  opposite. 

We  will,  on  the  contrary,  move  to  the 
total  mobilization  of  resources  and  ener- 
gies and  spirit  that  alone  can  assure  the 
triumph  of  our  free  society  in  the  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  godless 
forces  of  communism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  place  a  number  of  articles  from 
American  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  will  serve  to  indicate  how  wide- 
spread are  the  misgivings  about  the 
policy  we  are  at  present  pursuing  in 
Laos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May   12,  1962] 
New  Look  at  Laos 

The  spreading  military  crisis  in  Laos  com- 
pels the  American  Government  to  take  a 
new  look  at  this  tiny  but  strategically  im- 
portant kingdom  and  to  review  Its  whole 
policy  with  a  view  toward  more  forceful  ac- 
tion to  keep  It  out  of  Communist  hands. 

The  crisis  has  been  simmering  ever  since 
the  Geneva  conference  of  1954  which  was 
supposed  to  settle  everything  but  merely  led 
to  continued  Intermittent  fighting  In  Laos 
and  one  military  coup  after  another.  It 
reached  Its  present  stage  when  the  com- 
bined neutralist  and  Communist  forces, 
aided  by  Soviet  Russia,  Communist  China 
and  Communist  North  Vietnam,  broke  the 
latest  year-old  cease-fire  agreement  and 
launched  a  new  offensive  that  has  overrun 
several  strongholds  of  the  pro-Western  Gov- 
ernment and  placed  all  northwest  Laos  un- 
der Communist  control. 

This  development  has  put  pro-Commu- 
nist forces  on  the  Mekong  River,  where  they 
can  menance  Thailand,  and  Is  opening  a  new 
route  for  Communist  Invasion  of  embattled 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  declared  three  months 
ago  that  If  the  cease-fire  were  broken  we 
would  be  faced  with  "most  serious  deci- 
sions." But  the  Government  clings  to  its 
present  policy,  agreed  upon  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  at 
Vienna,  which  calls  for  a  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent Laos  under  a  coalition  regime 
formed  of  pro- Western,  neutralist,  and  Com- 
munist factions.  It  has  joined  Britain  in 
calling  on  Soviet  Russia  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist offensive  and  has  Induced  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  whom  it  backs  as  a 
neutralist  Premier,  to  call  for  a  Communist 
withdrawal. 

It  has  little  hope  that  the  Communists 
will  really  surrender  what  they  hold.  It 
does  hope  for  restoration  of  the  cease-fire 
and  resumption  of  the  dragging  coalition 
negotiations  between  the  three  princes  head- 
ing the  three  rival  factions  who  view  It  all 
as  a  family  affair  to  be  settled  in  Lao 
fashion.  The  American  policy  is  based  on 
Washington's  belief  that  the  Lao  are  un- 
interested in  political  or  ideological  con- 
flicts and.  in  contrast  to  the  Vietnamese,  will 
not  fight.  But  to  back  up  that  policy  and 
force  the  pro-Western  leaders  into  the  coali- 
tion with  the  Communists,  even  to  sur- 
render the  army  and  police,  which  they  re- 
fuse. American  authorities  have  tended  to 
undercut  the  pro-Western  Government, 
even   to  accuse  It  of  provocation,  until  this 
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policy  begtna  to  resemble  that  which  loet 
China. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  only  grim  alterna- 
tive Is  massive  military  aid  from  the  outside, 
which  might  trigger  a  larger  conflict.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  rightly  loath  to  embark  on 
such  a  policy,  but  SEATO  and  ANZUS,  which 
are  pledged  to  Joint  protection  of  the  area, 
should  also  have  their  say. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May   14,  1962] 

Apkes  Laos  lb  Diluge 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Washington. — Laos  is  far  away,  but  the 
world  Is  small  and  never  in  this  writer's 
20  years  as  a  Journalist  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  put  on  a  more  stalwart  exhi- 
bition of  sticking  Its  head  firmly  in  the 
sand  than  was  the  case  last  week  with  regard 
to  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 

A  government,  of  course,  has  a  far  more 
embarrassing  time  than  an  Individual  in 
admitting  that  it  has  been  played  for  a  fool. 
That  the  United  States  has  been  played  for  a 
fool  was  evident  in  Washington  firstly  from 
events  In  Laos,  wtiere  Red  troops  led  by 
Hanoi  and  Red-Chinese  trained  officers  were 
ferociously  giving  the  lie  to  the  Harriman 
doctrine  that  Moscow  really  didn't  want  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Laos  and  would  re- 
strain their  Russian-siipplied  allies.  It  was 
evident  from  the  small,  smug  smiles  of  the 
Communist  statesmen  and  JournallBts  in 
Washington  who  were  patronizingly  telling 
the  subdued  and  silent  non- Communist  set 
that — in  the  words  of  one  Soviet  bloc  offi- 
cial— "the  New  Frontier  never  really  set 
much  store  by  Laos  anyway,  so  how  could 
you  coiisidor  it  a  setback?"  It  was  evident 
from  the  cold  indifference  with  which  Mos- 
cow heard  out  Washington's  pleas  to  live 
up  to  pledges  to  support  the  cease-fire. 

But  it  was  not  evident  to  the  State  De- 
partment up  to  and  through  Friday  evening, 
at  least  in  the  official  line  being  given  out 
to  the  world  press. 

Up  to  and  through  Friday  evening,  the  offi- 
cial doctrine  was  still  that  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion was  possible  because  the  Russians  really 
wanted  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos  to 
limit  Pelplng's  Influence  there. 

In  its  remarkable  display  of  refusing  to 
face  impleasant  facts,  the  State  Department 
clung  to  its  Moscow-is-sincere  line  in  the 
face  of  the  following: 

1.  An  agreement  between  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  puppet  Red  government 
that  Pelplng  would  build  a  road  from 
China  to  Red  "governmental"  headquarters 
in  Laos.  This  was  announced  more  than 
3  months  ago.  It  logically  raised  the 
question  of  how  Moscow,  sincere  or  not.  could 
be  counted  on  to  keep  Peiping  out  of  Laos 
since  the  agreement  brought  the  roadbuild- 
ers  very  much  in.  The  State  Department 
answer  was  that  the  Chinese  were  not  con- 
clusively in  Laos  despite  the  agreement. 

a.  Clear  evidence  that  the  Viet  Minh 
cadres  leading  the  Pathet  Lao  have  been 
trained  and  supplied  by  Peiping  as  well  as  by 
Russia. 

3  Reports  from  American  military  advis- 
ers that  Red  Chinese  troops  were  seen  par- 
ticipating In  the  attack  on  Muong  Sing  (the 
Jungle  headquarters  or  Dr.  Tom  Dooley). 
This  brought  the  comment  from  the  State 
Department  that  many  trit)esmen  in  the  area 
spoke  Chinese,  overlooking  the  fact  that  even 
Chinese-speaking  Lao  are  not  ordinarily  in 
Red  army  uniform. 

4.  The  fact  that  Souvanna  Phouma,  the 
neutralist  prince  who  was  America's  choice 
as  the  strong  man  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment, called  on  his  ally,  the  Red  prince,  to 
halt  his  attacks  and  evacuate  Nam  Tha  and 
v.as  m  turn  made  a  fool  of  when  the  Com- 
murlsU  thrust  Instead  100  miles  to  the  Thai- 
I.^nd  twrder. 

Only  one  thing  has  stood  between  Laos  and 
Communist  selziire  In  this  and  previous  ad- 


ministrations, and  th»t  has  never  been  the 
Lao  army.  II  anything,  the  free  Lao  army 
was  far  weaker  in  the  days  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  than  now.  The  only  thing 
that  has  saved  Laos  has  been  Red  fear  of  the 
consequences,  meaning  possible  American  or 
other  intervention. 

Tlie  Kennedy  administration's  distaste  for 
the  Lao  situation  has  been  shown  in  wayr 
too  myriad  to  detail  here,  but  certainly  Mos- 
cow Is  not  without  reasons  for  gambling  that 
a  Rod  takeover  of  Laos  would  be  without 
painful  consequences.  Indeed,  as  late  as 
Friday,  the  State  Department  was  saying 
that  the  alerting  of  the  7th  Fleet  was  "Just 
for  show."  Only  Saturday  did  someone  re- 
alize that  labeling  this  alert  in  surh  a  man- 
ner was  most  unlikely  to  impress  the  Com- 
munists as  anything  other  than  a  green  light 
to  aggress  with  safety. 

Is  it  too  late  to  save  anything  in  Laos'!' 
Already  the  entire  Lao-Chinese  frontier  Is 
under  Red  domination,  meaning  that  Pelplng 
troops  can  go  and  come  at  will  without  the 
West  being  the  wiser,  as  was  the  case  in 
North  Korea  along  the  Yalu. 

Already — a.nd  for  the  first  time — Red 
troops  are  on  Thailand's  burtler. 

Suid  an  Asian  diplomat:  "If  the  United 
Stales  dares  not  act  at  a  time  when  Red 
Chl:'ia  is  in  turmoil  and  starvlner.  when 
America  has  the  atomic  bomb  and  Red  China 
has  not,  what  will  America  do  when  China 
is  recovered  and  is  an  atomic  power?  If 
you  dare  not  stand  up  to  the  Communists  In 
Asia  today,  what  will  happen  tomorrow?" 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  23, 

1962] 

M.^D  n.'.TTER's  Tf.a  Party 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

VENTI.-.NE,  La03  -  T:.e  bc.-_t  way  to  under- 
stand the  present  stage  of  American  policy 
in  this  distracted  little  country  Is  to  re- 
meriber  the  worst  moment  of  the  Mad  Hat- 
ter's; tea  party  in  "Alice."  This,  beyond 
doubt,  was  the  moment  when  the  Mad  Hatter 
ratter  crf:>&sly  tried  to  stuff  the  dormouse 
into  the  teapot. 

T^ie  role  of  the  Mad  Hatter  Is  being  played, 
wltl,  considerable  panache,  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  East.  Gov  Averell 
Harriman.  The  dormouse  in  this  peculiar 
charade  is  the  Lao  anti-Communist  leader. 
Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan.  And  as  in  "Alice," 
the  dormouse  has  refused  to  be  stufTed — at 
leas:  as  yet. 

It  is  not  all  so  comic,  however.  Consider, 
for  example.  Governor  Harriman's  last  de- 
scent on  Laos,  which  was  Intended  to  stuff 
the  dormouse  Into  the  teapot  by  main  force. 

At  a  meeting  with  all  the  leaders  of  the 
present  anti-Communist  governmeut,  Gov- 
erncr  Harriman  explained  the  salubrious 
character  of  the  teapot  in  question.  This  is 
a  njutral  coalition  government  which  the 
Governor  desires  to  form,  with  the  neutral- 
ist. Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  at  Its  head, 
with  Lao  Communists  Included  in  the 
Cabinet  and  with  the  antl-Communlsts  also 
inchided — but  only  and  above  all  after  the 
anti -Communists  have  surrendered  their 
vital  control  of  both  the  army  and  the  police. 

After  expatiating  on  the  teapot.  Governor 
Harriman  gave  a  preliminary  shove.  The 
economic  subsidy  of  $3  million  a  month, 
which  the  United  States  has  long  paid  to 
Laos,  was  suspended  some  time  ago  as  a 
pressure  move.  This  has  already  caused 
InflEtion  here.  But  other  pressure  moves 
werf  easily  possible,  the  Governor  re- 
minded the  Lao  Cabinet,  thus  hinting  at 
future  suspension  of  military  aid  as  well. 

Governor  Harriman  looked  at  the  Lao 
leaders  one  by  one;  pointed  a  stern  fore- 
fljigor  at  each  of  them  in  turn;  and  told 
then  that  he  wished  them  to  know  they 
would  be  "responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
their  country"  if  they  refused  to  do  his 
bidding.  There  was  a  brief  silence,  and 
General  Phouml  then  replied: 


"You  know.  Governor  Harriman.  we  In 
Laos  have  many  years'  experience  of  colonial 
rule.  But  we  were  never  spoken  to  In  quite 
that  fashion  In  the  colonial  times." 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  rather  passion- 
ate feelings  have  by  now  been  generated  on 
both  sides.  Yet  the  American  policy  here 
most  urgently  needs  cool,  dispassionate  re- 
examination. 

The  existing  policy  was  somewhat  hastily 
adopted  at  the  low  ebb  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Just  after  the  Cuban  debacle. 
The  aim  was  to  secure  a  strictly  neutral 
Laos,  with  no  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
troops  on  Lao  soil,  and  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  blocked  from  using  Laos  as  a 
transit  route  for  their  attack  on  South  Viet- 
nam. 

At  Geneva  last  spring,  with  his  customary 
industry  and  ability.  Governor  Harriman 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
which  on  paper,  at  least,  promised  the  de- 
sired neutral  Laos.  All  the  requirements  for 
strict  Lao  neutrality  were  to  be  met,  as 
.soon  as  a  coalition,  all-party  government 
could  be  Installed  with  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  at  its  head.  The  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  at  Geneva  gave  their 
assent;  and  the  Soviet  delegate  made  im- 
portant personal  commitments  to  Governor 
Hirriman. 

At  this  stage,  last  summer,  the  agreement 
that  Governor  Harriman  had  negotiated 
looked  like  the  best  American  bet  In  Lace, 
even  though  it  was  obviously  a  long.shot  bet. 
Any  contraption  basically  depending  on 
Communist  good  faith  must  always  be  a 
long-shot  bet.  But  its  real  flaw  was  its  de- 
pendence on  stuffing  the  dormouse  Into  the 
teapot. 

Prince  Boun  Oum,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
Gfneral  Phouml,  the  real  leader  of  the  antt- 
Cbmmunist  government,  never  felt  enthusi- 
asm for  the  coalition  teapot.  But  they 
would  have  entered,  nonetheless.  If  the  price 
of  the  coalition  had  not  been  their  surren- 
dering control  of  the  police  and  the  army. 
Such  a  surrender,  they  understandably  con- 
sidered, was  tantamount  to  cuttln:;  their 
own  throats  with  a  blunt  knife. 

For  Just  th'3  reason,  despite  month  aft^r 
month  of  maneuvering  and  mounting  pres- 
sure, the  dormouse  has  obstinately  rcfi^sed 
to  be  stuffed.  Meanwhile,  the  passage  of 
tmie  and  changing  clrcunistances  have 
transformed  what  used  to  be  a  reasonable 
long-shot  bet  Into  a  totally  Indefensible 
gamble. 

A  Chinese  Communist  general,  thinly  dis- 
gul.sed  as  a  consul  general,  has  turned  up 
in  the  northern  province  of  Phong  Saly.  at 
the  head  of  a  division  of  Chinese  troops 
rather  better  disguised  as  roadbullders.  The 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
piishlng  in  troops,  until  they  now  have  be- 
tween 12,000  and  14,000  soldiers  in  Laos,  of 
which  half  are  in  regular  army  battalions. 
The  transit  route,  to  South  Vietnam,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  abandoned,  have  been 
persistently  used  and  Improved. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  if  the 
Lao  anti-Conununlsts  are  now  driven,  by 
main  force,  into  the  coalition  that  has  been 
so  eagerly  promoted,  it  will  be  equivalent 
to  handing  Laos  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  a  red  ribbon  prettily  tied  around  it.  No 
doubt  this  can  be  done,  by  withdrawing  U.S. 
military  aid,  for  Instance,  which  Governor 
Harriman  apparently  told  the  British  Am- 
bassador here  that  he  Intended  to  recom- 
mend. But  it  Is  certainly  time  to  stop  and 
think  again. 


[From  U.S.   News  &  World   Report) 

United  States  "Giving  Away"  Laos  to 
Communists? 

Vientiane,  Laos. — At  a  time  when  U.S. 
troops  are  at  the  brink  of  war  against  Com- 
munists in  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  oflJclala  are 
cracking  down  on  the  rulers  of  neighboring 
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Laos  to  force   them  Into   partnership  with 

their  Communist  enemies. 

U.S.  policy — agreed  to  with  Buasia — ^U  to 
try  to  bring  pea<:e  to  Laos  by  setting  up  a 
coalition  Government  of  "neutrals,"  antl- 
Communlsts  and  Communists. 

To  try  to  forci!  the  coalition,  the  United 
States  cut  off  a  ti3  million  monthly  subsidy 
that  met  the  Lao  Army's  payroll  and  paid 
a  third  of  the  costs  of  the  police  and  civil 
government.  Then  the  United  States  began 
preparations  to  ;ut  off  shipments  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  gasoline,  to  be  followed  by 
withdrawal  of  military  advisers  and  an  end 
to  the  airlift  on  which  most  of  the  Laotian 
Army  depends  fcr  food  and  ammunition. 

The  Laotian  Government — headed  by 
Prince  Boun  Oum  and  Gen.  Phouml  Nosa- 
van— is  trying  tc  hold  out  against  American 
pressure.  General  Phouml,  at  the  start  of 
May,  was  app<allng  to  antl-Communlst 
countries  In  Asia — Thailand,  South  Vietnam, 
the  Philippines,  Nationalist  China,  South 
Korea  and  Malaja — to  come  to  his  aid  In  his 
battle  aglnst  the  Reds. 

victory   rOK   BEDS? 

But  the  odds  now  are  that  Laos  will  either 
be  controlled  completely  by  the  Communists 
or  be  split  acros.!  the  middle  Into  a  Commu- 
nist North  and  an  antl-Communlst  South. 

General  Phouml  Is  a  tough  leader  who  does 
not  want  to  turn  his  country  over  to  the 
Communists.  liut  the  only  alternative,  as 
he  now  sees  It,  is  a  divided  Laos.  He  knows 
he  has  no  chance  of  reconquering  the  Com- 
munist-held areas  in  the  North  without  U.S. 
intervention.  Fhouml  believes,  however, 
that  he  can  hold  the  vital  Mekong  River  val- 
ley and  Southern  Laos,  If  the  United  States 
will  reverse  Its  present  policies  and  help  him. 

Actually,  the  intl-Communlsts  In  Laos  are 
not  as  weak  as  Ihey  once  seemed  to  be.  The 
Royal  Lao  forcus  now  number  70,000  men. 
During  the  pasi  year,  the  United  States  has 
given  basic  American-style  training  to  most 
of  the  troops,  and  has  sent  4,000  ofBcers  and 
technicians  thrcugh  si>eclal  schools. 

In  addition,  about  11,000  Meo  hill  tribes- 
men living  in  enclaves  deep  behind  the  Com- 
munist "lines"  have  been  armed  and  trained 
by  the  U.S.  Amy's  Special  Forces.  Officers 
say  the  Meos  arc  superb  guerrillas. 

Americans  wl  o  have  served  at  the  front 
with  Lao  troops  say  flatly  that  their  combat 
capability  has  laiproved  tremendously,  that 
morale  is  hlghei  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
that — at  the  piesent  time — the  Royal  Lao 
Army  could  hold  its  own  against  the  enemy 
forces  inside  Laos. 

The  neutralltt-Communist  forces,  com- 
bined, have  36,500  to  38.000  troops  In  the 
field.  But  they  are  by  no  means  unified  in 
their  objectives  nor  are  they  subject  to  a 
single  command 

IN  19S1  :  A  DECISION 

Judging  from  the  Information  available  In 
L.aos,  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  the 
United  States  has  not  reassessed  the  situa- 
tion In  Laos  slrce  the  spring  of  1961,  when 
the  Kennedy  administration  apparently  de- 
cided the  best  w  ay  out  was  to  neutralize  the 
Red-menaced  country. 

So  far  as  anyone  here  knows,  Washington 
has  not  tried  tc  find  out  if  conditions  have 
changed  since  then.  No  top-level  mission 
from  Washingtcn  has  taken  a  look  at  the 
sitviation.  Meanwhile,  officers  on  the  ground 
say  that  several  Important  assumptions  on 
which  U.S.  policy  was  based  have  turned  out 
wrong. 

For  example,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Com- 
munists and  neutrals  would  overrun  Laos  In 
a  matter  of  days  unless  a  coalition  govern- 
ment that  Included  them  was  set  up.  In 
fact,  the  reversi!  has  happened.  In  order  to 
maintain  Bed  power.  Communist  North 
Vietnam  has  h£.d  to  send  In  new  battalions 
of  its  most  experienced  troops. 
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Another  assumption  was  that  Laos  could 
be  effectively  policed  to  see  that  It  was  not 
used  as  a  base  for  aggression  against  any 
other  country  in  southeast  Asia.  But  no 
one,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  enforce  a  cease- 
fire In  Laos.  Communist  North  Vietnam  has 
put  10  Identified  battalions  into  the  fighting 
area. 

The  Communists  now  have  a  stranglehold 
on  the  supply  corridor  through  Laos  that 
connects  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
Russians  airlift  supplies  to  Tchepone,  close 
to  the  South  Vietnam  border,  and  have  one 
other  major  airdrop  zone.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  Westerners  In  Vientiane  now 
arknowledge  that,  under  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, there  would  be  no  possible  way  of 
policing  this  corridor  and  preventing  Fupplies 
from  reaching  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Still  another  assumption  was  that  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  was  ineffective.  In 
fact,  many  Americans  on  the  scene  say 
the  Phouml  government  Is  the  best  that 
Laos  has  ever  had.  U.S.  aid  was  being  used 
effectively  right  up  to  the  moment  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  were  applied  by  Washington. 
A  program  of  technical  aid  and  refugee  assist- 
ance costing  the  United  States  $6  million  a 
year  Is  still  In  operation  and  Is  having  con- 
siderable impact  in  the  villaees. 

FOR  cnited  states:  rtw  friends 
As  a  result  of  the  pressure  from  Washing- 
ton, the  United  States  is  In  a  position  right 
now  of  having  very  few  friends  and  admirers 
In  Laos.  The  Communists  and  their  fol- 
lowers regard  America  as  the  "imperialist, 
capitalist  enemy."  The  neutrals  distrust  the 
United  States.  And  the  antl-Communlsts 
consider  the  attempt  to  squeeze  them  into 
partnership  with  the  Reds  as  a  "betrayal." 
Commanders  in  Asia  say  a  factor  that  ap- 
•parently  has  been  Ignored  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  this:  How  determined  are 
the  Communists  to  take  Laos,  and  what  are 
their  military  capabilities  for  doing  so? 

There  is  no  question  about  their  long- 
range  intention.  Even  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  supported  the  principle  of  a  uni- 
fied, neutral  Laos,  wants  Laos  to  be  a  Com- 
munist satellite,  in  the  end.  And  Laos  is 
even  more  Important  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the 
Communist  ruler  of  North  Vietnam.  His 
dream  of  controlling  the  entire  Indochina 
peninsula  rests  on  first  getting  control  of 
Laos. 

PROBLEMS    FOB    COMMUNISTS 

Communist  capability  is  another  thing. 
Right  now,  the  entire  Communist-neutralist 
force  Is  dependent  on  a  Soviet  airlift  and 
several  weekly  truck  convoys  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Red  China  has  an  estimated  40.000  troops 
close  to  the  Laos  border.  North  Vietnam  has 
a  combat-experienced  army  of  350,000.  But 
officers  with  long  experience  In  Asia  doubt 
that  the  two  countries  together  could  main- 
tain more  than  100,000  fighting  troops  In 
Laos. 

Neither  China  nor  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
serves of  food.  Chinese  highways  and  rail- 
ways to  the  Laos-North  Vietnam  border  are 
relatively  primitive.  And  the  industrial 
bases  to  produce  the  necessities  of  war  are 
thousands  of  miles  away.  In  North  China  and 
Manchuria. 

Field  commanders  say  neither  China  nor 
North  Vietnam  could  fight  a  Korea-style  war 
in  Laos.  The  United  States  and  Its  allies 
would  also  have  a  difficult  problem  of  supply. 
But  the  Mekong  River  valley  and  southern 
Laos  would  be  relaUvely  easy  to  defend,  tislng 
a    combination    of    Laotian,    Thai    and    U.S. 

troops. 

"a  headache.  Birr — " 

So  why  Is  the  United  States  threatening  to 
pull  out  Its  military  support  and  force  Laos 
Into  a  coalition  government  that  could 
either  split  the  country  or  put  It  Into  the 


hands  of  the  Beds?  Says  one  Western  official 
with  years  of  experience  in  southeast  Asia: 

"The  United  States  appears  to  have  drawn 
a  firm  line  against  the  Beds  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Washington's  guarantees  to  Thailand 
against  outside  aggression  and  Internal  sub- 
version support  the  view  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  preparing  to  pull  out  of  south- 
east Asia. 

"But  If  U.S.  policy  Is  to  keep  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  free,  abandoning  Laos  and 
selling  Phouml  'down  the  river'  m*kea  no 
sense.  Laos,  underpopulated  and  shy  of  re- 
sources, is  a  headache  to  any  country  that 
gets  Involved  In  it.  But  it  Is  still  the  key  to 
defense  of  ThaUand  and  South  Vietnam." 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  9,  1962] 

■Westehn    Concessions    to    Leftists    Feared 

(By  Philip  Potter) 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  January  8. — The 
United  States  failure  to  back  Prince  Boun 
Oum  of  Laos  in  his  efforts  to  have  a  say  \n 
the  choice  of  Defense  and  Interior  Ministers 
for  a  new  coalition  government  there  is  like- 
ly to  further  erode  Thailand's  confidence  in 
America. 

Thai  officials  claim  to  share  the  West's 
desire  for  a  strong,  peaceful,  and  neutral 
Laos,  but  fear  that  the  West.  In  its  impa- 
tience to  see  an  agreement  between  the  three 
Lao  princes  to  this  end.  Is  Inclined  to  make 
too  many  concessions   to   leftwlng  factions. 

BOUN  OUM  BACKED 

B-oun  Oum,  they  contend,  is  right  In  want- 
ing more  positive  Indication  that  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma,  neutralist  ticketed  for  the 
premiership,  will  maintain  a  strict  neutral- 
ity between  East  and  West. 

Thai  have  no  faith  at  all  In  the  neutrality 
of  the  third  prince  In  the  Lao  equation. 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  leader  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  Party. 

They  are  Inclined  to  risk  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  headed  tjy  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  but  consider  the  compo- 
fcition  of  the  cabinet  the  real  test  of  his  abil- 
ity to  create  a  balanced  neutralism  In  the 
country. 

CAUTION  UBGS) 

The  West  should  be  chary.  In  the  eyes  of 
these  officials,  about  criticizing  pro-Western 
Prince  Boun  Oum.  present  Premier  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government,  as  he  bargains  with 
Souvanna  Phouma  over  the  two  Important 
Ministries  of  Defense  and  Interior. 

"Western  impatience  for  an  agreement  is  a 
sign  of  weakness,"  said  one  official. 

"The  Vientiane  Government  of  Prince 
Boun  Oum  has  said  It  needs  a  short  Interim 
to  make  sure  that  Souvanna  Phouma  can  be 
a  strong  neutral  personality,  able  to  cope 
with  his  friends  on  the  left." 

This  source  said  Thailand  wanted  to  see  a 
quick  settlement  among  the  three  princes, 
but  It  must  De  a  Just  and  equitable  agree- 
ment, not  dictated  from  the  outside. 

"If  one  side  is  not  happy,  and  particularly 
the  one  the  West  supports,  no  agreement  can 
be  properly  implemented,"  this  official  said. 

"We  feel  the  West  Is  prone  to  put  pres- 
sures on  lU  friends,  but  not  on  the  other 
side.  You  pressure  the  wrong  people  at  the 
wrong  time.  The  West  kicked  little  a  few 
months  back  when  Prince  Souphanouvong 
refused  to  come  and  see  King  Savang 
Vathana,  but  there  is  much  tendency  to 
blame  Boun  Oum  for  demanding  a  voice  in 
naming  the  defense  and  Interior  ministers." 

There  also  is  resentment  here  over  alleged 
mlsrepresenUtlon  of  Thailand's  position  by 
the  Western  press. 

Officials  said  there  had  been  many  reports 
that  Thailand  advocated  strong  military  ac- 
tion by  the  Western  Powers  In  Laos. 

This,  It  was  said.  Is  far  from  the  truth. 

Thailand,  one  top  official  said,  has  always 
had  a  peace  policy  "however  much  sympathy 
it  has  for  Laos,  because  of  geographical  prox- 
imity and  our  common  cultural   heritage." 
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Thailand's  hope,  he  said,  was  for  a  strong, 
neutral  Laotian  Government  supported  by 
the  people  and  by  King  Savang  Vathana. 

VIEWS  ACCEPTED 

He  said  the  view  was  accepted  that  It 
would  have  to  be  composed  of  all  factions, 
but  the  West  must  Insist  that  it  be  one 
which  will  maintain — with  emphasis  on 
■•maintain" — strict  neutrality. 

"What  we  do  not  want  is  a  government 
purported  to  be  neutral,  but  with  no  ability 
nor  willingness  to  remain  neutral. 

"We  do  not  want  one  predominantly  Com- 
munist or  leftist.  We  fear  if  the  balance  is 
not  right  It  will  not  be  a  good  beginning 
and  it  may  lead  to  eventual  domination  by 
undesirable  elements." 

To  assure  this,  he  said,  the  West  must 
achieve  unity  and  be  resolute  in  standing 
more  firmly  for  "what  you  say  you  believe 
In.  Our  fear  is  that  the  West,  in  its  strong 
desire  for  agreement,  might  be  willing  to 
grant  too  many  concessions.  This  is  a  bar- 
gaining game.  If  you  say  what  you  are 
willing  to  give  you  have  no  resources  to  fall 
back  on.  ■ 

Tliere  is  clearly  a  belief  In  Thailand  that 
partition  of  Laos  along  the  lines  of  present 
military  control  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  this  country  than  the  formation  there  of 
a  government  that  would  come  under  Com- 
munist control  and  expose  Thailand's  625- 
mile  border  with  Laos  to  penetration  by 
Communist  agents  armed  and  trained  by 
Communist  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China. 

Officials  here  point  out  that  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  widespread  trouble 
In  Thailand's  northeast  province  bordering 
Laos  and  say  "there  is  every  indication  it  is 
inspired  by  elements  outside  the  kingdom." 

While  it  is  nothing  like  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong  threat  in  South  Vietnam,  it  was 
said,  subversion  probably  would  mount  if 
Laos  were  to  become  a  subsatellite  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

RED   FORCE   MENTIONED 

There  still  reside  In  northeast  Thailand 
about  30,000  North  Vietnamese  who  came 
over  and  made  It  a  base  for  operation  against 
the  French  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Indochina  war. 

They  still  owe  allegiance  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
Communist  leader  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
only  await  the  elimination  of  Laos  as  a 
buffer  state  to  become  a  large  fifth  column 
in  this  country. 

There  were  at  one  time  60.000  men,  women. 
and  children,  but  for  the  past  2  years  there 
have  been  evacuations  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  the  number  here  now  Is  believed  to  be 
between  30,000  and  40,000. 

American  sources  say  those  evacuated  have 
been  mostly  old  women  and  children,  leaving 
In  Thailand  a  hard  core  as  potential  sub- 
versives of  the  Viet  Cong  type  now  operating 
In  South  Vietnam. 

SYMPATHY    NOTED 

U.S.  Officials  here  are  sympathetic  about 
Thailand's  fears. 

Americans,  one  said,  "may  view  Laos  like 
a  revolving  door,  In  which  one  goes  In  and 
out,  but  It  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  emo- 
tions, heart,  and  thinking  of  the  Thai. 
There  Is  an  umbilical  connection  between 
the  Thai  and  the  Lao." 

Thus,  he  said,  there  Is  much  questioning 
here  about  the  determination  of  the  West  to 
protect  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  against 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

"They  are  heartsick  over  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  been  allowed  to  take  over 
half  of  Laos.  They  simply  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  West  Is  letting  this  happen." 
he  said,  "They  say  it  will  be  Laos  first.  South 
Vietnam  second,  and  Thailand  third  and 
does  the  West  care  anymore?" 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

DISENGAGEMENT  IN  LAOS? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington. — The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  made  a  remarkably  grave  decision 
about  Laos.  The  decision  Is  being  acted 
upon,  and  will  not  be  reversed  except  for  a 
most  unexpected  and  violent  turn  of  events. 
Vet  only  a  tiny  minority  are  aware  of  this 
decision,  let  alone  understanding  what  has 
been  decided. 

Such  Is  the  excuse  for  nagging  along  about 
remote,  unfortunate  little  Laos  In  this  space. 
Having  offered  this  apology,  let  us  try  to 
define  the  decision  It  is  really  a  decision 
to  try  to  disengage,  to  extricate  the  United 
States,  to  pull  out  of  Laos  even  at  con- 
siderable risk  to  eventual  Communist  dom- 
ination of  this  little  country  which  Is  the 
transit-route  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam to  South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  Cam- 
Ijodia. 

The  factors  which  have  forced  a  decision 
iit  this  time  have  been  de.scrlbed  at  length 
in  an  earlier  report.  In  summary,  the  fight- 
ing strength  ol  the  anti-Communlst  forces 
In  Laos  is  thought  to  have  declined,  despite 
heavy  Investments  to  Increase  it.  The  power 
of  the  pro-Communist  forces  is  known  to 
liave  Increased  materially,  largely  owing  to 
covert   Invasion   from   North   Vietnam 

Meanwhile,  the  cease-fire  in  Laos  is  be- 
coming increasingly  frayed  -the  President's 
word — and  hostilities  m.iy  therefore  be  re- 
newed at  any  time  If  this  happens,  and  if 
the  balance  of  forces  in  Lao.s  has  been  cor- 
rectly estimated,  the  victory  will  go  to  the 
pro-Communists.  Hence  the  problem  is  ur- 
gent. 

The  problem  permits  only  two  kinds  of 
solution.  One  is  an  early  political  settle- 
ment In  Laos.  The  other  is  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Laos  without  further  delay. 
Higriificantly.  President  Kennedy  has  re- 
cently consulted  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
at  great  length  about  the  desirability  of 
trending  troops. 

If  the  answers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
been  more  encduragine,  American  combat 
units  would  probably  be  getting  ready  to  go 
•o  Laos  at  this  moment,  despite  the  unani- 
mous opposition  to  this  course  expressed  by 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parties  at  the 
'iVhite  House  meeting  on  Laos  last  April  27. 
But  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  refused  to 
promise  to  hold  even  southern  Laos  (thus 
cutting  the  transit  route  to  South  Vietnam) 
with  the  kind  of  expeditionary  force  that 
might  be  dispatched. 

If  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  right,  in  fact,  the 
only  gain  from  sending  troops  to  Laos  would 
be  the  retention  of  American  footholds  In 
Vientiane  and  the  other  Mekong  River- 
towns.  Tlius  there  would  be  protected  posts 
on  Laos'  river-border  with  Thailand;  but  the 
much  more  dangerous  border  with  South 
Vietnam  would  be  left  open  to  the  Com- 
munists. In  these  circumstances,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Kennedy  policymakers  is  only 
to  send  troops  if  the  Comnuinist  faction  In 
Laos  sabotages  what  Washington  regards  as 
a  reasonable  political  settlement;  but  mean- 
while to  go  all  out  for  a  political  settlement. 

American  disengagement  in  Laos  is  Inher- 
ent in  the  kind  of  political  settlement  that 
is  contemplated.  An  all-party  government  Is 
to  be  set  up.  headed  by  the  neutralist  chief- 
tain. Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  and  pledged 
to  maintain  the  true  neutrality  of  Laos.  The 
armed  forces  of  the  various  factions  are  to 
be  merged  and  reduced.  And  the  crucial 
task  of  military  training  is  then  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  existing  American  military 
mission  to  a  new  French  mission. 

"Get  out  of  Laos  as  quickly  as  you  can," 
was  the  advice  given  the  President  by  one  of 
the  most  respected  senior  Senators  a  week  or 
so  ago.  Our  military  mission  in  Laos  is  our 
real  engagement  there.     Thus  the  Senator's 


advice  will  be  followed  if  the  contemplated 
settlement  Is  achieved. 

But  the  question  then  will  be  how  this 
political  settlement  will  work.  To  begin 
with.  If  there  Is  any  settlement  at  all,  the 
Lao  antl-Communlst  leaders.  Prince  Boun 
Oum  and  Gen,  Phouml  Nosavan,  will  have 
to  sacrifice  their  trump  cards  In  the  first 
round  of  play.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma, 
the  Prime  Minister-designate,  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  serve  unless  Phouml  and  Boun  Oum 
hand  over  to  him  the  Ministries  of  Defense 
and  Interior,  which  means  control  of  the 
army  and  the  police. 

Thus  everything  will  first  of  all  depend  on 
whether  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  genuinely 
wants  Laos  to  be  "truly  neutral."  Certainly 
he  does  not  want  to  be  the  mere  creature  of 
the  Communists.  In  this  sense  he  has  a  real 
community  of  Interest  with  Gen.  Phouml 
and  Prince  Boim  Oum.  He  has  signified  a*? 
much  over  the  weekend,  which  is  thought 
to  be  encouraging. 

Yet  no  one  can  guarantee  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma's  reliability.  Furthermore,  no  one 
can  guarantee  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  troops  now  In  Laos  will  be  with- 
drawn as  promised  If  and  when  the  new  Cabi- 
net has  finally  been  Installed.  If  these 
troops  are  not  withdrawn.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  will  remain  the  Communists'  pris- 
oner, whatever  he  may  wish  to  do.  In  other 
words,  the  proposed  settlement  is  an  enor- 
mous gamble,  only  defensible  as  the  least  bad 
of  the  possible  alternatives, 

Tlie  gamble  is  now  being  attempted.  At 
this  moment,  the  $3  million  a  month  Ameri- 
can cash  subsidy  to  Laos  has  again  been 
suspended.  In  order  to  force  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  settlement  by  the  reluctant  Prince 
Boun  Oum  and  General  Phouml.  The  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  gamble  will  there- 
fore be  examined  In  a  third  and  (merclfuhy) 
final  report  on  the  slow-motion  Laos  crisis. 


IFrom   the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb, 
24,    19621 

North    Vietnamese — Laos    Sees    Red    Units 

(By    Takashl    Oka) 

Vientiane,  Laos —While  political  leaders 
representing  the  three  contending  factions 
In  Laos  discuss  how  to  achieve  a  national 
coalition  government,  military  observers 
here  are  Increasingly  concerned  over  evi- 
dence of  North  Vietnamese  regular  bat- 
talions In  areas  controlled  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  and  by  forces  of  neutral- 
ist Prince  Souvanna  Phouma. 

Information  collated  by  Western  sources 
here  Indicates  that  at  least  10  North  Viet- 
namese battalions  totaling  5,000  men  are 
on  Lao  soil.  An  additional  5,000  North  Viet- 
namese are  believed  to  be  serving  in  com- 
munications, artillery,  and  antiaircraft  units 
and  to  form  cadres  and  advisers  in  existing 
Pathet  Lao  and  Souvanna  Phouma  units. 

Positive  Identification  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese units  has  always  been  difficult  but 
military  observers  are  fairly  certain  that  two 
North  Vietnamese  battalions  are  In  the 
Plain  of  Jars  region,  two  in  the  Nam  Tha 
region,  one  In  the  Vang  Vleng  region,  two 
in  the  Nhommarat-Mahaxay  region,  and  one 
In  the  Tchepone  region. 

reports    checked 

The  current  dry  season  makes  both  aerial 
and  ground  observation  easier  than  during 
the  dank  spring  and  summer  monsoon,  and 
military  sources  say  they  have  carefully 
checked  testimony  of  defectors  with  observa- 
tion by  guerrillas  from  among  the  Meo 
tribesmen  and  reconnaissance  from   the  air. 

Two  areas  where  pro-Communist  forces 
appear  to  be  much  stronger  than  a  year  ago 
are  Nam  Tha  In  the  north,  and  the  north- 
south  route  from  Nhommarat  through  Ma- 
haxay  to  Tchepone.  The  former  Is  just  south 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  border  while  the 
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latter   composefi   the  famous  Ho   Chi  Mlnh 
route  from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Pathet  Lao  advance  In  the  Nam  Tha 
area  not  only  threatens  the  provincial  capi- 
tal of  Nam  ThE.  but  brings  almost  all  of  the 
243-mlle  roadU-ss  border  between  Laos  and 
Communist  China  Into  pro-Communist 
hands.  The  Chinese  13th  Army  with  25.000 
men  is  bellevec  to  be  Just  across  the  border 
in  the  so-called  Shlshong  Banna  Thai  au- 
tonomous area,  and  could  move  Into  Laos 
undetected  by  DUtslders  once  the  Pathet  Lao 
had  secured  most  of  the  border  area,  an 
exercise  In  which  they  may  be  more  In- 
terested than  the  capture  of  Nam  Tha  town 

Itself. 

STTPPLT   EOTrra 

The  Mahaxay-Tchepone  route  is  believed 
to  be  serving  iis  a  supply  road  down  which 
men  and  material  move  from  North  Vietnam 
to  participate  In  the  guerrilla  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  Pathet  Lao  have  improved  the 
trail  from  Mahaxay  to  Tchepone  and  trucks 
have  been  observed  driving  down  to  a  p>olnt 
halfway  between  the  two  towns.  This  means 
that  supplies  moving  south  need  to  be  por- 
tered  only  fiom  this  halfway  point  to 
Tchepone  and  thence  to  the  Lao-Vletnamsse 
border. 

In  addition,  the  Tchepone  airfield  has  been 
Improved  and  now  can  take  Soviet  Ilsrushln- 
14'8.  Almost  one  ton  of  supplies  dally  or 
20  tons  per  month  are  being  airlifted  by  So- 
viet transport  planes  to  Tchepone  and  the 
airfield  there  s  ringed  with  radar-equipped 
antiaircraft  guns  which  are  accurate  enough 
to  hit  hlgh-fl3'lng  observation  planes. 

There  is  no  solid  evidence  that  North  Viet- 
namese troops  In  Tchepone,  Mahaxay,  and 
Nam  Tha  have  been  used  In  actual  combat. 
MlllUry  observers  believe  they  are  being  held 
In  reserve  anl  that  their  mere  presence 
causes  such  panic  among  Lao  units  oppos- 
ing them  that  the  latter  often  turn  and 
flee  without  giving  battle. 

IKOOPS    RrrRXATED 

Last  month  Vientiane  troope  loyal  to  the 
Defense  Minister.  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavnn, 
moved  against  the  Pathet  Lao  both  In  the 
Mahaxay  area  and  In  Muong  Sal  area  south 
of  Nam  Tha.  In  both  areas  Vientiane  troops 
beat  a  hasty  -etreat  the  minute  they  real- 
ized that  North  Vietnamese  battalions  were 
In  the  vicinity. 

Trucking  aod  equipment  of  Vientiane 
forces  have  Improved  since  the  disastrous 
days  preceding  the  cease-flre  last  spring. 
But  they  still  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  close 
combat  and  their  capacity  to  wage  a  co- 
ordinated operation  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  according  to  observers  who  have  ac- 
companied troops  In  some  of  the  recent 
fighting. 


[From  the  Cliristlan  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

9, 1962] 

Lao  Factions  Vie  for  Grip 

(By  Takashl  Oka) 

Vientiane,  I.w^os. — It  takes  only  45  minutes 
by  twin-engine  Beechcraft  to  go  from  thla 
dusty  admlntitratlve  capital  of  Lao«  to  the 
rolling  Plain  of  Jars  where  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma's  neutralist  government  has  its 
headquarters  at  the  former  French  Foreign 
Legion  outpcMit  of  Khang  Khay. 

But  Vientiane  and  Khang  Khay  are  worlds 
i.part.  Compared  with  Bangkok  or  Saigon, 
Vientiane  Is  u  sleepy  little  upcountry  town; 
compared  with  desolate  Khang  Khay,  It  Is  a 
veritable  met-opolls. 

American  rrlUtary  and  economic  aid,  which 
so  far  has  not  stopped — despite  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  Fe'3ru&ry  and  March  monthly  aid 
checks — supporting  tha  Laos  civil  and  mili- 
tary budget,  ii  enlarging  the  runway  at  Wat- 
tay  Alrjxjrt  and  building  a  modern  highway 
to  Thadua,  tiansshipment  point  across  the 
Mekong  Rive:  for  goods  coming  in  from 
Thailand. 


sharp  contrast 

Inside  the  city,  the  rlghtwlng  government 
headed  by  Prince  Bonn  Oum  and  Defense 
Minister  Phouml  Nosavan — temporarily  con- 
valescing in  Thailand — Is  widening  road£.  re- 
constructing the  royal  psilace,  and  building  a 
monument  in  front  of  the  Government 
buildings.  Shops  still  are  filled  with  im- 
ported goods,  and  one  indication  of  the  moral 
standard  is  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
cheaper  than  in  Bangkok  or  Saigon. 

Khang  Khay,  by  contrast,  has  the  spartan 
atmosphere  of  an  army  boot  camp.  Civil 
servants  have  their  offices  in  centrad  rooms  of 
barrack-long  buildings  and  sleep  dormitory 
style  in  cots  placed  in  the  end  of  tlie  rooms. 
They  bathe  In  discarded  oil  drums,  bark  or- 
ders into  field  telephones,  and  ride  from  out- 
post to  outpost  in  trucks  or  army  command 
cars. 

They  use  some  jeeps  of  American  manu- 
facture, but  most  of  their  vehicles  bear  the 
export  label  "Fait  en  Urss"  (made  in 
U.S.S.R.)   or  its  Russian  equivalent. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma's  government 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  its  materiel 
support  comes  exclusively  from  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  particularly  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  North  Vietnam. 

ARMED    BT    REDS 

During  a  recent  visit,  this  correspondent 
hitchhiked  on  a  Soviet  plane  from  the  Plain 
of  Jars  Airfield  to  Pongsavan  and  from  there 
on  a  Soviet-made  command  car  to  Khang 
Khay.  where  North  Vietnamese  carpenters 
and  other  laborers  are  building  a  meeting 
hall  and  a  hotel.  Soviet  and  Giech  mili- 
tary equipment  is  in  evidence  at  military 
installations,  while  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nists  are  building  a  road  from  their  border 
to  the  northern  town  of  Phongsaly. 

But  politically  the  Souvanna  Phouma 
government  Insists  it  is  neutralist — that  It 
looks  neither  to  the  United  States  nor  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  support  but  hopes  to 
bring  about  a  Laos  whose  neutrality  will  be 
guaranteed  by  all  major  powers.  Thus  it 
draws  distinction  between  itself  and  the 
American-supported  Vientiane  government — 
as  well  as  the  Communist-supported  Pathet 
Lao  under  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma's  half- 
brother.  Prince  Souphanouvong,  who  has  his 
headquarters  in  Samneua  but  who  spends 
much  of  his   time  In  Kliang  Khay. 

Internationally,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma 
has  won  United  States,  British,  French,  and 
Soviet  backing  for  an  attempt  to  evolve  an 
all-Lao  neutralist  coalition  that  will  bring 
together  both  Pathet  Lao  and  Vientiane 
forces  under  himself  as  Premier,  with  10 
Cabinet  seats  going  to  his  own  group  and 
four  each  to  Vientiane  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Under  this  formula,  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma's  sulherente  will  take  the  key  posts 
of  Defense  and  Interior  in  addition  to  the 
Premier  post  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  the  prerequisite  for  such  an  evolution 
la.  of  course,  the  genuineness  of  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma's  neutrality.  As  weeks 
turn  into  months  and  months  to  years  since 
coalition  efforts  began,  the  middle  position 
which  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  seeks  to 
hold  between  Vientiane  on  the  right  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  on  the  left  becomes  Increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain.  Neither  does  the 
Pathet    Lao    make    things    easier    for    the 

Prince. 

neutrality  voiced 

"We  are  not  Communists,  Prince  Sou- 
phsuiouvong  told  this  correspondent  during 
a  recent  vUlt  to  Khang  Khay,  "We  are  a 
party  that  enjoys  the  support  of  Commu- 
nists. We  stand  for  a  peaceful,  neutral,  and 
united  Laos." 

Such  language  effectively  blurs  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  Infrlngee  upon  the 
middle   ground   which   Is   the   basis  of   the 


Khang  Khay  government's  appeal  to  Lao 
opinion  and  to  the  world. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma's  recent  bi- 
lateral negotiations  In  Luang  Prabang  and 
Vletlane  with  General  Phouml — to  be  re- 
sumed in  a  few  days — may  show  that  the 
Khang  Khay  leader  wishes  to  establish  a 
public  Im.age  of  himself  as  Independent  of 
his  half  brother,  who  told  me:  "I  recognize 
only  agreements  reached  in  my  presence. 
I  recognize  no  agreements  &  deux," 

Meanwhile,  it  isnt  clear  yet  what  effect 
General  Phouml  s  illness  will  have  on  talks 
between  Vientiane  and  Khang  Khay, 

So  far,  Vletiane  has  not  conceded  the  De- 
fense and  Interior  portfolios  to  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  U.S.  pressure,  begun  with  the  stop- 
ping of  the  monthly  aid  check  and  perhaps 
to  continue  to  the  cutting  off  of  all  military 
and  economic  aid.  will  force  this  concession. 


I 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
21,1962] 

Red  Lao  Leader  Airs  Vntws  to  West 

( By  Ronald  Stead ) 

Khang  Khat,  Laos. — During  an  Interview 
here  In  this  dusty  little  capital  of  "Sov  vanna 
Phouma  country"  this  correspondent  asked 
pro-Communl«t  Prince  Souphanouvong 
about  those  troops  from  neighboring  North 
Vietnajn  which  niunber  some  10,000  men — 
about  half  of  them  are  in  regular  combat 
formations  on  the  pro-Communist  side  Ln  the 
Lao  civil  war. 

Prince  Souphanouvong  shares  this  rebel 
capital  with  his  half-brother,  neutralist 
Prince  Souvanna  Photmaa.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  central  committee  of  the  Neo 
Lao  Haksat  Party,  which  gives  political  ex- 
pression to  the  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao 
armed  forces. 

The  Prince  laughed  as  he  replied,  "This 
is  nonsense.  You  mtist  remember  we  get 
uniforms  from  North  Vietnam  along  with 
other  supplies  and  our  soldiers  wearing  them 
obviously  look  like  Vletmlnh  troops  since 
the  clothes  In  question  are  drawn  from  stock 
not  specially  designed  for  us." 

NO    OOMICXMT 

When  told  the  Royal  Lao  Army's  assess- 
ment, accepted  by  the  UJ3.  military  group 
advising  It.  Is  bsised  on  much  more  than  an 
observation  of  uniforms,  he  made  no  com- 
ment. 

The  accumulated  evidence  furnished  by 
prisoners,  deserters,  refugees,  and  others, 
as  well  as  reports  on  large  truck  convoys 
and  other  indications  of  reinforcement  had 
further  backed  the  claims. 

Improved  antiaircraft  artillery  fixe  shows 
the  up-to-date  range-finding  devices  now  in 
use  by  the  rebels. 

TECHNICAL    AID    ADIHTTED 

"We  have  North  Vietnamese,  Russian,  and 
Chinese  technicians  helping  in  various 
ways,"  Prince  Souphanouvong  declared,  "the 
same  way  as  the  illegal  government  now  In 
power  in  Vientiane  (the  royalist  capital  of 
Laos)  has  Americans  aiding  It  on  the  field 
of  combat  and  elsewhere." 

Armed  American  specialist  soldiers  do  go 
Into  action  with  formations  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Army.  But  their  orders  are  only  to  de- 
fend themselves  If  necessary  and  to  give 
advice,  not  orders.  Sometimes  the  com- 
mand officers  to  whom  they  give  it  take  no 
notice.  And  on  occasion  American  advisers 
have  found  themselves  in  positions  from 
which  the  Lao  troops  they  were  previously 
with  had  unexpectedly  retired. 

"Tell  the  American  people,"  said  Prince 
Souphanouvong  wtien  the  conversation 
turned  to  poUUc&l  matters,  "the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Laos  Is  now  up  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  If  Prince  Boun  Oum  (present 
counterrevolutionary  Premier  of  Vientiane) 
and  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan  (strong  man  in 
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his  regime)  continue  to  refuse  to  agree  that 
the  two  key  portfolios — for  Defense  and 
Home  Affairs — shall  be  In  neutralist  hands 
In  any  coalition  administration  that  may  be 
formed.  Americans  must  deny  them  the  help 
that  alone  enables  them  to  persist  In  office. 

ALL  AH)  ATTACKED 

"Not  just  by  withholding  the  monthly 
check  of  $3  million  that  subsidizes  them  but 
by  withdrawing  aircraft  and  other  aid  of 
military  significance  which  makes  possible 
their  continuance  on  a  campaign  they  can- 
not possibly  win. 

"If  the  Americans  do  not  do  this  they  will 
be  responsible  for  preventing  the  settlement 
of  problems  iji  Laos  by  the  people  of  the 
country  themselves.  I  reminded  the  Prince 
of  the  fears  of  the  non-Communist  world 
that  a  coalition  administration  in  Laos,  if 
formed,  would  in  due  course  become  domi- 
nated by  representatives  of  the  pro-Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao. 

"That  is  for  the  people  of  Laos  to  decide 
when  we  have  elections  again,"  the  Prince 
said.  Then  he  departed  from  the  French  in 
which  the  interview  was  conducted  to  say 
slowly  in  English,  "next  time  the  integra- 
tion must  be  real. 

f    EXPERIENCE  EICALLED 

"The  last  time  there  was  discrimination 
and  vengeance  and  I.  for  one,  was  put  in 
prison  for  trying  to  give  eflfect  to  my  politi- 
cal beliefs.  Any  future  fusion  has  to  be  the 
real  thing — and  I  am  going  to  make  sure 
it  will  be  before  we  try  to  get  together  again 
with  our  present  enemies,"  he  said. 

The  Pathet  Lao  chief  frowned  when  told 
of  the  Impression  created  at  the  press  con- 
ference held  by  the  Minister  of  Information 
in  Vientiane  that  neutralist  leader  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  is  a  "prisoner  of  the 
Pathet  Lao." 

He  described  this  as  "an  odious  calumny 
against  the  rightful  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
(Souvanna  Phouma)  and  a  maneuver  to 
cause  a  split  between  my  half-brother's  gov- 
ernment and  the  Pathet  Lao.  It  is  futile," 
he  added,  "because  nobody  can  destroy  the 
firm  solidarity  forged  in  the  fire  of  battle." 

PEACE    TALKED    UP 

"For  this  reason  American  efforts  to  sep- 
arate us  must  be  in  vain.  The  Neo  Lao 
Haksat  has  never  deviated  from  Its  course  of 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Laos  prob- 
lem" he  claimed,  "for  only  in  this  way  can 
our  country  be  led  to  peace,  neutrality,  sov- 
ereignty, unity,  democracy,  and  prosperity  as 
envisaged  at  the  14-nation  conference  at 
Geneva  which  will  supervise  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  military  personnel  from  Laos 
when  we  can  send  a  delegation  from  a  coali- 
tion government  to  sign  the  accords  already 
reached  internationally." 

"The  world  should  remember,"  said  Prince 
Souphanouvong,  "that  Prince  Boun  Oum, 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  myself  agreed 
on  a  basis  for  establishing  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment during  our  meetings  in  Zurich  and 
Geneva.  But  Prince  Boun  Oum  has  done 
nothing  but  try  to  evade  those  terms  and 
prevent  their  Implementation. 

"The  latest  rightwing  proposal  for  the  six 
administrative  commissions  Instead  of  a 
coalition  government — under  the  presidency 
of  the  King — is  Just  an  attempt  to  keep  power 
in  reactionary  hands  and  use  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  throne  for  political  ends.  We 
did  not  countenance  it  for  a  second." 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

23,  1962] 

Kong    Le:    Anger    in    Laos 

(By    Ronald    Stead) 

Khanc  Khat.  Laos.— "I  did  what  I  did  to 

open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Laos  and  set 

their    feet    on    the    right    road,"   said    Capt. 

Kong  Le,  catalyst  in  the  creation  of  the  Lao 

crisis  now  presenting  the  world  one  of  its 

greatest  problems. 


We  talked  in  his  little  bedroom  at  the 
former  French  Foreign  Legion  post  here 
where  he  commands  the  neutralist  forces  In 
the  Lao  civil  war.  They  are  linked  with  the 
pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao  against  the 
country's  present  rightwing  counterrevolu- 
tionary government.  At  this  same  headquar- 
ters, the  neutralist  leader.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  has  a  Joint  residence  with  his  half- 
brother.  Prince  Souphanouvong,  head  the 
Lao  pro-Communists. 

Capt.  Kong  Le's  reference  was  to  a  coup 
during  the  night  of  August  8,  1960.  when 
he  led  the  Second  Paratroop  Battalion  of 
the  Royal  Lao  Army  to  take  over  the  Gov- 
ernment and  military  installations  at  the 
city  of  Vientiane.  As  chairman  of  the  revo- 
lutionary committee  he  accused  the  adminis- 
tration it  ousted  of  waging  fratricidal  war 
against  the  Pathet  Lao  and  of  allowing 
American  domination  and  infiltration. 

He  called  upon  army  commanders  to  cease 
operations  against  the  Pathet  Lao,  declared 
that  the  men  he  put  into  power  would  pur- 
sue a  genuinely  neutral  policy,  stamp  out 
administrative  corruption,  and  requested  all 
foreign  troops  to  leave  Laos  At  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  revoUitlonary  commit- 
tee loyal  to  the  monarchy  of  King  Savang 
Vath£-na,  the  Cons  Itution.  and  denied  that 
the  pro-Communists'  chief.  Prince  Souphan- 
ouvong. was  behind  the  coup. 

The  National  Assembly  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  de- 
posed Government  under  the  premiership  of 
the  pro-American  rlghtwinger  Prince  Som- 
sanith.  Tlie  King  accepted  his  resignatlnn 
and  asked  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  - 
Premier  from  1951  to  1954  and  again  in 
1956 — to  form  a  new  administration. 

Tlie  same  day  C.ipt  Korg  Le  announced 
the  handing  over  to  Souvanna  Phouma  of 
the  powers  he  had  assumed  But  on  Septem- 
ber 10  tough  rightwing  Gen.  Phouml  Nosa- 
van  and  Prince  Boun  Oum  set  up  in  tlie 
southern  city  of  Savannakhet  a  counter- 
revolutionary committee  which  proclaimed 
the  Constitution  suspended  and  formed  an- 
other government  with  Boun  Oum  Premier 
and  General  Phouml  Minister  of  Defense 

In  due  course  the  King  approved  this, 
General  Phouml's  troops  marched  on  Vien- 
tiane. Capt.  Kong  Le  withdrew  his  men  after 
fighting  there  between  December  13  and  16, 
1960,  and  Souvanna  Phouma  left  the  country, 
later  to  return  and  Install  himself  at  Khang 
Khay. 

The  forces  of  Capt  Kong  Le  Joined  those  of 
the  Pathet  Lao.  though  retaining  separate 
identities,  and  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  a  cease-fire  last  May  3  the  two  con- 
trolled more  than  half  of  Laos. 

This  brief  recapitulation  of  events  in  Laos 
in  their  purely  internal  aspect  is  essential  for 
putting  into  perspective  Capt  Kong  Le  as  an 
important  and  symbolic  national  figure  in 
the  picture  showing  that  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment Is  aided  militarily  and  otherwise  by  the 
United  States  while  the  15.000  men  he  com- 
mands and  the  60.000  forming  the  Pathet 
Lao  forces  are  backed  similarly  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Communist  China,  and  Communist 
North  Vietnam. 

The  captain  is  amiable,  youthful,  and  very 
small  in  stature.  He  came  back  from  a  liai- 
son meeting  with  Pathet  Lao  officers  to  find 
this  correspondent  In  his  simply  furnished 
bedroom  enjoying  refreshment  provided 
gracefully  by  the  captain's  pretty  and  petite 
wife.  Ornaments  on  the  desk  at  the  foot  of 
his  hardlooklng  bed  indicate  perhaps  the  road 
he  considers  It  right  for  the  people  of  Laos 
to  tread  now  that  he  has  opened  their  eyes. 
Dominating  the  treasure  was  a  large  colored 
photograph  of  General  Glap,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  cur- 
rently accused  by  the  Lao  Government  of 
sending  10,000  men  Into  Laos  on  the  Pathet 
Lao  side  In  the  civil  war. 

"The  general  sent  me  that  himself,"  said 
the  captain  proudly. 


Beside  It  was  a  bas-relief  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
President  of  Communist  North  Vietnam. 
And  alongside  this  a  statuette  of  a  very  fierce 
looking  lion  carved  out  of  coal  from  a  North 
Vietnamese  mine.  Another  relief  was  of  MaJ. 
Yuri  A.  Gagarin,  first  man  Into  outerspace — 
next  to  a  group  picture  of  Cuba's  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  supporters. 

Nearby  stood  an  impressionistic  model  of 
a  Soviet  sputnik  given  the  captain  by  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Laos. 

Amoiig  Capt.  Kong  Le's  books  was  one  on 
Major  ffiagarin  In  which  one  of  the  authors. 
Wilfred  Burchett  (Australian  Journalist  now 
residing  in  Moscow  and  long  operating 
assiduously  in  the  Communist  camp)  had 
written,  "To  Gen.  Kong  Le  whose  name  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a  great 
patriot  and  who  fights  for  the  Independence, 
peace,  and  neutrality  of  Laos.  With  sincere 
wishes  for  your  further  success." 

The  captain  pointed  to  the  recond  word 
of  this  inscription  and  said,  "Mr.  Burchett 
calls  me  general  but  I  don't  call  myself  that. 
I'm  Just  Capt  Kong  Le." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  pride  with 
which  he  enunciated  the  last  three  words. 
At  the  time  he  was  wearing  no  insignia  on 
Ms  uniform  except  a  parachutist's  large 
bri\ss  emblem  on  his  right  breast. 

I  am  ttild  he  generally  is  described  as  basi- 
cally and  mostly  "an  angry  young  man"  with- 
out political  aspirations. 

"That's  right,"  he  commented,  "and  some- 
times I  am  very  angry  Indeed." 

He  continued.  "Americans  must  cease  sup- 
porting the  rlghtwlngers  in  our  civil  war  and 
by  denying  them  military  help  force  them  to 
give  up  a  fight  they  cannot  possibly  win  If 
left  to  themselves." 

Forsaking  French  briefly  for  English  he 
added  "They've  had  It — and  they  must  get 
ti'gether  with  us  to  restore  national  unity.  " 

Before  kindly  sending  me  back  In  a  Soviet- 
supplied  Jeep  to  the  nearby  village  of  Phang 
Savang  where  I  was  staying,  the  captain 
made  this  observation  in  parting: 

"Laos  must  not  be  a  bridgehead  for  con- 
flicting forces  of  the  world.  It  mi)st  be  a 
bridge  between  them." 

(From  the  Christian   Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
24. 1962) 

ROTAL     NEGD'HATIONS     HaNG     ON     IN     LAOS 

(By  Ronald  Stead) 

Khang  Khay,  Laos — Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  Premier-designate  of  the  provi- 
sional national  coalition  government,  which 
It  so  far  has  been  Impossible  to  form  de- 
spite nearly  6  months'  efforts,  accorded  an 
Interview  to  this  correspondent  at  the  head- 
quarters and  residence  which  he  shares  here 
with  the  leader  of  the  country's  pro-Com- 
munists, his  half-brother.  Prince  Souphan- 
ouvong. 

It  is  a  former  regional  command  center  of 
the  French  Foreign  Legion,  and  today's 
princely  occupants  have  left  undisturbed 
some  piquant  murals  executed  by  the  sol- 
dier artists  of  the  former  Imperial  era.  In- 
deed, they  added  to  the  murals  In  the  main 
hall  a  caricature  of  paratrooper  Capt  Kong 
Le  kicking  a  soccer  football  vigorously  onto 
the  nose  of  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan,  strong 
man  in  the  counterrevolutionary  admin- 
istration currently  In  power  at  the  adminis- 
trative capital  of  Prince  Boun  Oum, 
Vientiane. 

PREMIER    THREE    TIMES 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  and  Prince 
Souphanouvong  have  had  many  political 
dealings  with  each  other  since  the  former 
first  became  Premier  of  Laos  in  1951.  He 
held  that  position  until  1954.  acquired  It 
again  2  years  later,  and  was  given  It  yet  again 
In  1960  after  Capt.  Kong  Le's  revolutionary 
coup  ousted  Prince  Somsanlth's  rightwing 
pro-American  administration. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  left  the  country 
before  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan's  troops  cap- 
tured   Vientiane    in    December    1960.     How- 
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ever,  he  was  still  Premier,  and  he  still  con- 
siders himself  the  rightful  holder  of  the 
premiership.  He  also  considers  himself  the 
rightful  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
is  why  his  headquarters  here  has  the  title 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  affixed  to  the 
main  doorway. 

DUST    IS    THICK 

At  this  time  of  year  the  dominating  fea- 
ture of  the  surrounding  landscape  on  the 
highly  strategic  Plain  of  Jars  (so  named  be- 
cause some  very  large  ancient  Inexplicable 
stone  Jars  stand  at  assorted  angles  In  one 
part  of  the  plain)  Is  dust,  which  follows  any 
fast-moving  vehicle  like  a  heavy  brown 
smokescreen  from  an  exhaust  pipe. 

Although  now  under  constant  Communist 
pressure  and  feeling  increasingly  obliged  to 
accept  Communist  arms.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  is  not  Communist,  and  experienced 
observers  believe  him  when  he  says  he  stands 
for  a  policy  of  real  neutrality. 

"There  has  to  be  an  accommodation  with 
Communists,  Internal  and  external,"  said 
this  outstanding  Lao  statesman,  almost  the 
only  one  with  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex International  factors  governing  his 
country's  future. 

PRESSURE    ON    RIGHTWING 

Today  he  and  the  Lao  pro-Communlsts  are 
entirely  agreed  on  one  thing— that  the  Unit- 
ed States,  having  shifted  the  weight  of  Its 
support  from  the  rlghtwlngers  to  the  neu- 
tralists In  the  center,  should  put  more  pres- 
sure on  the  rlghtwlngers  to  do  the  same  and 
agree  to  place  the  two  key  portfolios  In  the 
proposed  coalition  in  the  hands  of  the  neu- 
tralists. These  are  the  Ministries  of  Defense 
and  Home  Affairs,  which  control  the  army 
and  police,  respectively. 

The  rest  of  the  nominated  ministers  and 
permanent  secretaries  are  being  juggled  In 
the  hope  (rather  forlorn  to  date)  of  provid- 
ing the  right,  left,  and  center  with  a  for- 
mula that  can  be  accepted  by  all  three.  But 
on  defense  and  home  affairs  Princes  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  and  Souphanouvong  will 
never  give  way.  the  former  said. 

I  FEBRUARY    COMPROMISE 

The  attempted  compromise  that  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  brought  back  from  his 
last  visit  to  Vientiane  February  21  to  26  was 
one  that  would  give  the  Ministries  of  De- 
fense and  Home  Affairs  to  him.  carrying  with 
them  veterans'  affairs.  He  would  also  allot 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Advancement.  The 
proposal  was  that  as  Minister  of  Defense  the 
Premier  would  have  under  him  three  perma- 
nent secretaries:  one  from  the  right,  one 
from  the  left,  and  one  from  the  center. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  Indicated  that 
Prince  Souphanouvong  would  be  content 
with  the  triple  portfolio  of  the  Ministries 
of  Information,  Sports,  and  Youth. 

Rlghtwlngers,  however,  would  be  far  from 
content  If  the  pro-Communist  prince  had 
them,  and  neutralists  would  prefer  that  he 
be  Minister  of  Economy  and  Planning  In- 
stead. The  suggestion  is  that  he  have  a 
rightwing  permanent  secretary  anyway. 

OTHER    MINISTRIES 

The  Ministries  of  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
port are  envisaged  as  being  under  the  Min- 
ister from  Pathet  Lao.  The  Premier's  office 
would  be  run  by  neutralists,  who  would  have 
portfolios  for  foreign  affairs,  welfare  and 
labor,  health,  communications,  justice,  fi- 
nance, and  religious  affairs.  Education  and 
fine  arts  would  go  to  the  rightwing.  and 
General  Phouml  Nosavan  Is  currently  en- 
visaged as  Minister  of  Defense.  He  could 
be  Deputy  Premier  If  willing  to  be  Minister 
of  Economy  and  Planning.  But  he  Is  a  very 
strong  person,  one  Interested  In  power,  not 
in  the  appearance  of  It,  and  he  has  been 
stoutly  resisting  American  pressures  to  make 
him  toe  the  line. 

No  ministry  has  been  accorded  at  present 
to     Prince     Boun     Oum,     Premier     in     the 
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Vientiane  Government,  because  in  the  Lao 
scale  of  aristocratic  precedence,  he  Is  second 
only  to  the  King  and  must  be  Premier  or 
nothing. 

Another  formula  of  which  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  talked  would  give  10  poets 
to  neutralists,  4  to  rlghtwlngers,  4  to  left- 
wingers,  with  himself  as  Premier  In  a  cab- 
inet of  19. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr.  2, 

1962] 

Neutral  and  Red  Laos  Meet 

(By  Ronald  Stead) 

Phanc  Savan,  Laos — This  dusty  village  on 
the  French-named  Plalne  de  Jarres  in  Laos 
Is  news.  And  news  that  must  be  understood 
In  order  to  appreciate  what  Is  going  on  po- 
litically In  the  little  civil  war-torn  southeast 
Asian  kingdom. 

A  short  way  down  the  unpaved  main  street 
from  this  correspondent's  lodgings  here  are 
the  headquarters  of  Communist  China's  Eco- 
nomic and  Cultural  Mission  to  Laos.  Further 
along  is  Czechoslovakia's  Economic  and  Cul- 
tural Mission  to  Laos.  And  nearby  Is  North 
Vietnam's  Economic  and  Cultural  Mission  to 
Laos. 

The  Laos  referred  to  is  not  that  of  the 
rightwing  government  in  Vientiane.  I\:  is  the 
Laos  controlled  by  that  country's  neutralists 
and  It  Is  set  In  the  midst  of  a  wider  area 
around  here  controlled  by  the  country's 
Communists. 

The  Communist  diplomatic  friends  of  these 
two  Laoses  are  accredited  to  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  Prime  Minister-elect  of  the  new 
provisional  coalition  government  that  rival 
factions  of  right,  left,  and  center  have  been 
unable  to  form  In  5  months  of  disagreement. 

Souvanna  Phouma  now  has  headquarters 
and  Joint  residence  with  his  half  brother. 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  leader  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  armed  forces  and 
their  political  counterpart,  the  Neo  Lao 
Haksat. 

The  Joint  residence  of  the  half  brothers  Is 
only  a  short  ride  by  automobile  from  here. 
But  it  Is  an  uncomfortable  trip  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  roads  In  this  region.  It  was 
particularly  so  for  me  when  visiting  the 
princes  at  Khang  Khay,  because  the  auto- 
mobile used  was  a  large  truck  containing 
only  three  passengers  and  two  sacks  of  rice. 
The  second  time  I  came  off  the  seat  I  landed 
on  one  of  the  sacks  and  decided  to  stay  there 
on  the  floor. 

The  French  Influence  persists  In  some  ways 
In  Laos,  and  the  rule  of  the  road  Is  to  drive 
on  the  right.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
however,  f>eople  drive  on  the  left  because  It 
Is  less  worn,  though  the  difference  is  getting 
harder  and  harder  to  detect.  The  truck 
driver,  a  young  neutralist  soldier,  was  greatly 
entertained  at  Journey's  end  when  this  cor- 
respondent leaped  adventurotisly  to  the 
ground  and  sat  down  heavily  as  his  travel- 
shaken  knees  gave  way. 

The  unexpected  arrival  was  dusted  off 
amid  solicitous,  If  Incomprehensible  In- 
quiries and  he  offers  this  vignette  to  illus- 
trate not  only  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of 
the  local  residents,  but  also  the  simple  con- 
ditions In  which  they  reside.  There  are  no 
tailcabs  nor  scheduled  buses,  and  unless 
private  transport  is  at  your  disposal  the  only 
way  to  travel  Is  by  thumb  lift,  procedure  not 
recommended  after  dark. 

The  first  bedroom  placed  at  my  disposal 
was  a  wooden  cubicle  obviously  built  around 
the  bed,  leaving  a  minimum  of  space  for 
getting  Into  same  but  a  maximum  for  build- 
ing another  cubicle  alongside.  But  through 
a  chance  encounter  with  Wilfred  Burchett— 
a  onetime  Journalist  acquaintance  visiting 
here  from  Moscow  where  he  lives — I  found 
an  apartment  that  contained  not  only  a  bed 
but  also  a  chair  and  table,  the  latter  orna- 
mented by  a  tiny  mug  turned  upside  down 
for  a  candlestick. 


The  minor  comfort  was  impaired  by  the 
proximity  of  a  public  loudspeaker  which  In 
true  Communist  fashion,  blared  out  music, 
news,  exhortation  and  comment  In  masculine 
and  feminine  voices  from  early  morning  on- 
ward. This  is  a  most  alien  addition  to  the 
gentle  unheeding  of  the  Loos  way  of  life 

The  busiest  place  In  Phang  Savan.  except 
for  headquarters  of  Lau  Pencan  [Neutral 
Laos]  party,  founded  by  Souvanna  Phouma 
some  8  months  ago,  Is  the  restaurant  of 
Ruam  Mltr,  hotel  operated  by  Monsieur 
Theo.  He  Is  a  Belgian  formerly  In  what  he 
descrlt>es  as  a  prosperous  business  In  Hanoi, 
now  the  capital  of  Communist-ruled  North 
Vietnam.  He  takes  a  somewhat  lugubrious 
view  of  the  present  life  and  times  here,  and 
dilated  upon  the  shortage  of  consumer  goods 
tliat  keeps  local  shops  virtually  empty. 

Earlier  he  had  stressed  the  IndispenEablllty 
of  an  electric  torch  here  if  one  wishes  to 
make  even  the  shortest  expedition  after  dark 
in  this  village  without  street  lighting. 

M.  Theo  happened  to  have  a  spare  pocket 
flashlight.  And  by  selling  it  to  me  he  was 
able  to  Illustrate  quite  convincingly  how  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  in  this  neutralist 
Laos  which  Is  so  heavily  dependent  on  Com- 
munist protectors. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  15,  1962] 

Lao  Adversaries  Sit  Tight 

(By  Ronald  Stead) 

Vientiane.  Laos. — A  verbal  smokescreen 
put  out  over  military  operations  in  Laos  bil- 
lows continuously  from  rival  Information  of- 
ficers as  well  as  partisan  press  and  radio.  But 
In  fact  the  picture  in  general  is  unchanged 
since  last  May,  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  conference 
at  which  14  nations  came  to  unanimous 
agreement  on  how  the  future  neutrality  of 
Laos  should  be  guaranteed.  Indeed  the  only 
sector  where  any  fighting  as  distinct  from 
occasional  skirmishes  goes  on  is  the  Nam 
Tha  region. 

This  bothers  neighboring  Thailand,  be- 
cause Nam  Tha  is  Just  northeast  of  the  Thai 
Province  of  Nan  and  only  20  miles  from 
Communist  China's  frontier  farther  north. 

About  2  miles  from  the  town  of  Nam 
Tha  Itself  In  northwest  Laos,  there  is  an 
airstrip  which  has  changed  hands  more  than 
once. 

Thai  troops  have  been  moved  up  to  the 
nearby  border  in  case  Nam  Tha,  held  by  the 
Royal  Lao  Army,  should  fall.  Thailand 
claims  a  neutralist  victory  would  be  a  fu- 
ture Communist  threat  to  It. 

All  around  here  Is  rugged  terrain  favor- 
able to  guerrillas  of  both  sides,  contending 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  hill  tribes. 

Thailand  has  been  made  especially  sensi- 
tive to  what  Is  happening  In  this  part  of 
Laos,  because  in  its  own  tribes  In  the  adja- 
cent northeast,  the  Thai  Government  claims. 
there  is  a  clandestine  separatist  movement 
with  the  aim  of  Joining  this  part  of  Thai- 
land to  a  Communist-dominated  Laos. 

Recently.  Nam  Tha  has  been  shelled  by 
mortars  of  the  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao. 
By  way  of  justifying  this,  Pathet  Lao  leader 
Prince  Souphanouvong  drew  a  map  in  this 
correspondent's  notebook  to  show  his  mens 
operations  are  really  defensive,  since  royal 
government  troops,  he  said,  have  been  trying 
to  force  them  out  of  favorable  positions  they 
hold  on  commanding  ground  around  the 
little  town. 

prince  draws  map 

"Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan  (rightwing  Defense 
Minister  of  the  present  government  at  Vien- 
tiane) always  does  that  sort  of  thing  when- 
ever prospects  of  bringing  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment into  existence  brighten — as  they 
seemed  to  be  doing  when  his  Nam  Tha  at- 
tacks began,"  the  Prince  said.  "And  he  al- 
ways succeeds  In  dimming  them  one  way  or 
another." 
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The  Pathet  Lao  now  has  some  17,000  men 
under  arms — not  counting  those  North  Viet- 
namese who  have  come  In  as  Instructors. 

NTOTRALIST    BTJUJJTTP 

The  Royal  Lao  Army's  Intelligence  as- 
sesses them  as  numbering  at  least  10,000, 
and  says  they  are  actually  combat  troops — 
about  half  of  them  In  recognizable  combat 
formations. 

Prince  Souphanouvong  describes  them  as 
"characteristic  exaggeration." 

Of  the  two  sides,  the  royalist  government 
has  the  record  of  making  the  more  improb- 
able charges — such  as  the  presence  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  troops  on  Lao  soil,  Soviet 
troops  being  taken  in  and  out,  and  so  on. 
One  prize  communique  by  the  Vientiane 
Government  in  early  January  told  that  a 
division  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  had 
not  only  entered  the  country,  but  had  passed 
across  the  southern  Lao  border  into  South 
Vietnam.  The  fact  is,  happily,  that  neither 
side  in  the  civil  war  wants  to  fight.  Hence, 
defections  from  one  to  the  other  occur  on 
varying  scales. 

Neutralist  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  In 
the  rival  capital  has  established  and  is  build- 
ing up  at  Khang  Khay.  says  his  troops  total 
15,000 — 10.000  in  northeastern  Province  of 
Phong  Saly  which  he  holds,  4,000  protecting 
the  Khang  Khay  area  on  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres,  and  the  rest  at  Chepone  and  Nom- 
marath. 

The  royalist  army  has  been  built  up  with 
U.S.  aid  to  about  60,000  and  the  Americans 
still  are  supplying  it  despite  the  refusal  of 
General  Phoumi  to  fall  in  with  Washing- 
ton's wishes  by  agreeing  to  allow  the 
portfolios  for  defense  and  home  affairs  in 
a  provision£il  coalition  government  to  be  al- 
located to  the  neutralists.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  continuing  to  provide  war  materiel  and 
other  aid  to  the  Pathet  Lao  and  neutralists. 

If  attempts  to  form  a  coalition  cease  and 
civil  war  is  resumed,  neutralist  troops  can 
be  expected  to  go  into  closer  association  with 
the  Pathet  Lao. 

Neutralist  Capt.  Kong  Le's  best  troops  are 
proud — they  formerly  were  the  elite  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Army — and  have  a  consciousness 
of  superior  smartness  and  discipline  to  the 
Pathet  Lao  forces  largely  consisting  of  ir- 
regulars. But  Pathet  Lao  men  are  tough  and 
becoming  regimented  with  the  aid  of  North 
Vietnamese  cadres  and  Soviet  technical 
Instructors. 

Together  with  the  neutralists  they  control 
about  half  the  country  as  the  United  States 
wonders  what  to  do  next  and  strong  man 
General  Phoumi  goes  his  own  way. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  18.  1962] 

Missionary  Sees  Need  for  U.S.  Sacrifice  To 

Save  Laos 

A  tall  stranger,  his  khakis  sweat-stained, 
his-  bare  feet  covered  with  mud.  entered  a 
Lao  village,  greeted  the  inhabitants  in  their 
own  tongue  and  sat  down  to  share  their 
simple  menu. 

This  stranger  from  another  world  was  the 
first  white  man  ever  seen  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  and  of  some  40  other  Lao 
villages. 

The  stranger,  the  Reverend  Mathias  Men- 
ger,  a  30-year-old  native  of  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
told  here  today  how,  in  his  first  3  years  In 
Laos,  he  had  walked  5,000  miles  to  get  to 
know  the  people  he  will  serve  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Father  Menger.  an  Oblate  missionary,  went 
to  Laos,  with  headquarters  in  Vientiane,  6 
years  ago.  In  January,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  an  8-month  visit  and  will 
return  to  Laos  In  September. 

conquered  native  food 
In  an  experience  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  the  fictitious  "Father  Flnnian"  in  "The 
Ugly  American,"  the  controversial  book  about 
American  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  Father 
Menger  learned  to  eat  Lao  food  by  suffering 


through  attacks  of  dysentery  until  his  sys- 
tem had  built  up   its  defenses. 

"In  a  few  weeks,"  he  said,  "I  lost  35 
pounds. ' 

If  Laos  Is  not  to  become  a  Communist 
nation,  he  said,  more  Americans  will  have  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  sacrifices. 

"I  understand  very  well  why  our  people 
are  not  going  out  there  to  live,"  he  said.  "If 
I  were  married,  I  wouldn't  go  out  and  live  in 
a  Jungle. 

"We  need  dedicated  people."  he  added. 
"No  purely  human  motive  Is  sufficient  for  a 
person  to  live  in  Laos.  If  I  didn't  have  a 
spiritual  motive,  I  wouldn't  live  there  for  all 
the  money  in  the  world." 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  are  willing 
to  live  among  the  people  of  Laos. 

"One  of  the  finest  persons  I  have  ever 
met  was  a  Russian  Communist  in  Laos." 
Father  Menger  said.  "I  asked  him  how  long 
he  was  going  to  stay,  assuming  that,  like 
our  own  people,  he  had  a  short,  definite 
tour  of  duty. 

"He  didn't  seem  to  know  what  I  meant. 
•I  have  come  here  to  make  Laos  a  Communist 
country,'  he  told  me.  'I  will  stay  until  the 
Job  is  done.'  " 

Since  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Father  Menger  has  delivered  231  lectures, 
appeared  on  30  television  programs  and  been 
interviewed  on  nearly  that  many  radio 
stations. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  lecture  series 
is  to  ask  for  contributions  to  a  $100,000 
fund  to  build  an  orphanage — the  first  in 
Laos — and   a  girls'   vocational   school. 

In  every  one  of  his  lectures,  he  said,  sev- 
eral women  have  been  unable  to  listen  to  his 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  things  he  has 
seen  in  Laos. 

FAMILY    TORTURED 

A  family  in  Father  Menger's  pastorate  was 
captured  by  Communists,  who  demnnded 
they  make  a  choice  between  communism  and 
Christianity.  When  they  chose  Christianity, 
a  4-year-old  daughter  was  brutally  beaten 
and  thrown  in  the  mud. 

When  they  still  refu'^ed  to  renounce  ChrLs- 
tianity,  they  were  buried  in  the  village  square 
with  only  their  heads  protruding.  A  plow 
was  hitched  to  a  water  buffalo  and  the  Oim- 
munlsts  circled  the  buried  family.  When 
they  still  refused  to  become  Communists,  the 
plow  was  run  over  the  members  of  the  family, 
one  by  one. 

Although  he  seldom  goes  out  on  military 
patrols.  Father  Menger  frequently  works 
close  to  the  vague  front  line  of  the  strange 
Laotian  war. 

SPIKES    KIUL 

"The  Communists  bury  barbed  spikes  In 
the  ground."  he  said,  "and  then  lure  their 
enemies  across  the  mined  area. 

"One  day  we  were  walking  In  a  column 
and  the  boy  in  front  of  me  stepped  on  one 
of  the  spikes.  He  let  out  a  yell  and  fell  to 
the  ground — on  a  bed  of  spikes.  It  was  like 
falling  on  a  bed  of  icepicks.  He  was  dead 
in  2  minutes." 

Father  Menger  clearly  feels  that  Laos  Is 
the  key  to  Southeast  Asia — and  that  what  is 
being  done  now  to  have  it  is  net  enough. 

Asked  what  he  thought  the  odds  are  that 
the  United  States  will  take  effective  steps 
soon  enough  to  save  the  country,  he  shook 
his  head  and  said : 

"I  know  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
lose  Laos.  But  I  Just  don't  know  whether 
we  will  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  avoid  it." 


At  the  same  time,  the  official.  Acting  For- 
eign Minister  Sisouk  Na  Champassak,  ex- 
pressed hope  Washington  will  understand 
the  royal  Government's  position  and  reverse 
US   policy. 

The  United  States  suspended  its  $3  million 
monthly  economic  aid  to  Laos  In  February, 
when  Premier  Prince  Bonn  Oum  refused  to 
enter  into  a  coalition  regime  with  neutralist 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  as  Premier. 

The  United  States  Insisted  this  was  the 
the  only  hope  for  ending  the  rebellion  of 
the  Communist-dominated  Pathet  Lao  guer- 
rillas. The  royal  Government  feared  the 
Communists  eventually  would  take  over  from 
Prince  .Souvanna. 

Mr.  Sisouk  told  reporters  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  first  step,  has  given  Laos  a 
grant  of  1,000  tons  of  rice — about  enough 
to  supply  this  administrative  capital  for  10 
days^and  will  provide  other  products  such 
as  cement. 

Mr.  Sisouk  declined  to  give  details  but 
said.  "We  have  drawn  a  plan  of  our  needs, 
and  Thai  officials  promised  to  consider  them 
within  the  limits  of  Thailand's  capabilities.'" 

A.sked  if  the  U.S.  policy  of  suspending  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  raised  during  discus- 
sions with  Thai  officials  in  Bangkok,  Mr. 
Sisouk  replied:  "The  Thai  Government 
doesn't  understand  this  brutal  suspension." 

HARRIMAN   saw   no  AID 

A  reporter  said  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  US. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East  Af- 
fairs, had  declared  after  his  visit  to  Laos 
in  March  that  no  southwest  Asian  govern- 
ment would  consider  helping  Bonn  Oums 
government. 

Mr.  Sisouk  said  Mr.  Harrlman  made  the 
st.iitcment  "after  failure  of  his  mission 
here."  Mr.  Harrlman  had  come  here  to  try 
Ui  get  the  rival  factions  to  negotiate  again 
on  a  neutral  coalition  regime. 

"The  security  of  Thailand,"  Mr.  Sisouk 
said,  "depends  on  the  security  of  Laos. 
Therefore,  Thai  officials  have  manifested  a 
lot  of  sympathy  in  giving  us  what  we  need." 

Tlie  Government  visit  to  Thailand  was 
the  first  of  several  to  be  made  to  Asian 
neighbors  seeking  support  In  the  dispute 
with  Washington.  A  delegation  will  leave 
Tuesday  for  South  Korea. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  30,  19621 

Thai   To    Send   Lao   Rice    To    Ease    "Brutal 

Suspension"  of  U.S.  Am 

ViENTTANE,  Laos.— Royal  Government  lead- 
ers returned  from  Thailand  yesterday  with 
pledges  of  help  to  ease  the  economic  Impact 
of  what  a  Lao  official  called  the  brutal 
suspension  of  U.S.  aid. 


[From   the  New  York  Times,  May   13,   1962] 
New    Crises    Loom    for    United    States    in 

Southeast    Asia — Perils    for    the    West 

Pointed  Up  by  Communist  Gain  in  Laos  — 

Saigon    Foes    Still    Hold    Initiative 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Taipki,  Taiwan,  May  12. — New  successes 
by  the  pro-Communist  rebels  In  Laos  have 
again  underscored  the  perilous  position  of 
the  free  world  In  the  turbulent  and  vital 
southeast  Asian  region  stretching  from  Sai- 
gon on  the  west  to  Rangoon  on  the  east  and 
reaching  southward  to  the  Indonesian  archi- 
pelago and  New  Guinea. 

After  weighing  all  the  developments,  it  Is 
hard  to  find  any  place  in  the  area  where  the 
outlook  for  the  West  has  brightened  in  recent 
days.     Disquieting  signs  are  many. 

With  pro-Communist  forces  advancing  in 
Laos,  our  friends  in  that  country  and  neigh- 
boring Thailand  are  becoming  estranged  and 
embittered. 

Despite  increasingly  massive  U.S.  support 
to  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diems'  regime,  the 
Communist  guerrillas  called  the  Vietcong 
still  hold  the  initiative  In  South  Vietnam. 

Many  observers  expect  the  Communists  to 
in.spire  seriotis  trouble  In  Singapore  over 
Malaya's  plan  to  absorb  that  strategic  island 
and  neighboring  British  territories  In  Bor- 
neo Into  an  expanded  pro-Western  state  to 
be  called  Malaysia. 

Hoping  to  remain  aloof  and  continue  with 
thr>ir  own  development,  nonallned  Burma 
and  Cambodia  burrow  Into  their  neutralist 
cocoons. 
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I  sovirr  ARMS 

Neutralist  Indonesia,  preparing  to  attack 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  In  what  President 
Sukarno  regards  as  an  "antlcolonlal"  libera- 
tion movement,  is  committing  more  and 
more  of  her  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
return  for  arms. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  the  prob- 
lems In  southeast  Asia  In  various  ways. 

In  Laos,  Washington  is  pressing  the  loyal 
pro-Western  Oovermnent  of  Prince  Boun 
Oum  to  Join  in  a  coalition  regime  to  be 
headed  by  neutralist  Prince  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma. The  coalition  would  Include  leftist  sup- 
porters of  pro-Communist  Prince  Soupha- 
nouvong. 

The  U.S.  efforts  to  get  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  to  negotiate  the  New  Guinea 
question  have  so  far  yielded  little  success. 

With  the  new  military  regime  Just  begin- 
ning to  find  its  feet  in  Burma,  an  effective 
U.S.  policy  at  this  point  seems  debatable. 

Washington's  program  In  Cambodia  Is 
committed  to  supporting  efforts  by  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk's  government  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  In  this  surprisingly  progressive 
Southeast  Asian  kingdom.  American  eco- 
nomic aid  far  outstrips  the  contributions  of 
the  Communist  powers  to  Sihanouk's  devel- 
opment plans.  Sihanouk  maintains  his  in- 
dependence of  both  power  blocs. 

ECONOMIC    AID 

The  task  of  American  diplomats  In  Malaya 
and  Singapore  is  complicated  by  Washing- 
ton's programs  to  release  stockpiled  tin  and 
rubber,  which  hit  Malaya's  principal  sources 
of  revenue.  But  Malaya's  political  problems 
are  more  immediately  a  concern  of  Britain, 
which  still  has  suzerainty  in  varying  degrees 
over  Singapore,  and  the  territories  of  North 
Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei. 

Because  the  Communist  threat  Is  most 
acute  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  these  are 
the  crisis  i>olnts  In  the  area  from  the  U.S. 
point  of  view.  Because  of  its  proximity, 
Thailand  cannot  be  separated  from  the  prob- 
lem in  this  sector. 

"It's  too  bad,"  an  American  diplomat  in 
another  Southeast  Asian  state  said  recently, 
"that  Washington  can't  seem  to  act  strongly 
In  a  country  until  there's  a  crisis." 

The  Kennedy  administration's  policy  of 
seeking  a  coalition  regime  In  Laos  Is  con- 
troversial to  say  the  least  among  our  friends 
in  Vientiane  and  Bangkok.  And  It  has 
raised  eyebrows  from  Australia  to  Pakistan. 

Gen.  Phoumi  Nosavan.  the  strongman 
in  Prince  Boun  Oum's  government.  Is  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  that  the  pro-Commu- 
nists will  eventually  prevail  In  a  coalition. 
To  prevent  this,  he  had  insisted  that  the 
pro-Western  side  keep  control  of  the  army 
and  police.  The  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union,  acting  in  rare  agreement,  want  these 
key  portfolios  handed  over  to  neutralist 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma. 

Those  who  agree  with  General  Phoumi  In- 
clude Marshal  Sarlt  Thanarat,  the  anti- 
Communist  Premier  of  Thailand.  Sarlt  is 
giving  Vientiane  economic  aid  In  an  effort 
to  offset  the  punitive  suspension  of  the  U.S. 
dole  of  $3  million  monthly  to  the  Boun  Oum 
regime. 

But  the  unchecked  Communist  advance 
In  northwest  Laos  this  week  has  strength- 
ened the  U.S.  feeling  that  the  Royal  Lao 
Army  Is  Ineffective  and  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment Is  the  only  answer. 

The  U.S.  position  In  Laos  obviously  rests 
upon  confidence  In  the  good  faith  of  neu- 
tralist Souvanna  Phouma  and  the  Commu- 
nists. This  is  plainly  a  gamble.  If  our  bet 
turns  out  to  be  wrong.  It  will  be  rather  lat« 
to  prevent  the  other  side  from  pulling  in 
the  pot. 

U.S.    ADVICE 

American  military  men  in  South  Vietnam 
are  advised  on  arrival  that  they  are  "there 
to  advise,  not  to  command."  In  this  frame- 
work our  efforts  to  aid  the  Vietnamese  are 


severely  limited  by  the  shortcomings  of  tbe 
Saigon  regime. 

American  oflicen  are  not  free  to  overrule 
the  deployment  of  Ngo  Dinh  Dlemn's  200,- 
000-man  army  plus  auxiliary  paramilitary 
forces  In  accordance  with  the  political  pur- 
poeea  of  the  President  and  his  powerful 
brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 

As  a  result  the  greatly  outnumbered  Viet- 
cong continues  to  score  in  surprise  forays 
against  undermanned  outposts.  And  the 
extraordinarily  inept  administration  of  the- 
oretically sound  programs  to  break  the  Vlet- 
cong's  hold  on  the  loyalties  of  the  peasant 
population  continues  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

An  example  is  the  heavy-handed  Imple- 
mentation of  "Operation  Sunrise,"  the  proj- 
ect for  relocating  villagers  In  protected  stra- 
tegic hamlets.  Eyewitnesses  have  noted  that 
youths  of  military  age  have  been  conspicu- 
ously lacking  among  transplanted  groups. 
The  presumption  has  been  that  many  If  not 
all  of  these  have  defected  to  the  Vietcong. 

These  accounts  tend  to  belle  official  state- 
ments Implying  that  the  Vietcong  recruits 
mainly  by  abductions  and  other  terror  tac- 
tics. In  any  case,  the  main  problem  In 
Vietnam  is  still  to  get  the  peasants  to  help 
the  Government  rather  than   the  enemy. 

Operation  Sunrise,  combined  with  direct 
military  action  mixing  use  of  modern  weap- 
ons with  less  familiar  antlguerrllla  tactics, 
may  still  work  in  South  Vietnam  as  eventu- 
ally happened  In  Malaya.  The  complicating 
factor  In  Operation  Sunrise,  however.  Is  the 
attachment  of  the  Vietnamese  to  their 
ancestral  soil,  an  attachment  the  Malayans 
generally  lack. 

CIVIL    STRIFE 

One  of  the  Imponderables  in  Vietnam  Is 
the  widely  discussed  possibility  that  the 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  government  may  be  over- 
turned by  a  more  skillful  application  of 
coup  d'6tat  tactics  than  the  abortive  attempt 
by  disaffected  army  officers  in  November 
1960.  Americans  hesitate  to  contemplate  the 
prospects  for  widespread  civil  disruption  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Communists  should  the 
regime  be  upset. 

Thailand  has  recently  sought  to  bolster 
her  defensive  position  by  obtaining  a  guar- 
antee of  military  protection  from  the  United 
States.  Should  Laos  fall  and  the  Commu- 
nists move  southward,  Bangkok  may  call  for 
help  under  this  agreement. 

With  Laos  still  unsettled  and  a  long  war 
ahead  In  South  Vietnam  and  other  areas 
still  uncertain.  It  Is  too  early  to  try  to  pre- 
dict whether  events  will  turn  out  to  the 
benefit  of  the  West  In  southeast  Asia  on 
any  front.  But  the  prospects  are  for  deep 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  this 
area  for  a  long  time. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate : 

S.  2270.  An  act  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer 
certain  counties  from  the  western  division 
of  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  to  the 
St.  Joseph  division  of  such  district,  and  for 
other  ptuposes; 

S.  2806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws."  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  expended; 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Air  Force  to  admit  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy;  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 


struction at  the  UjS.  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

HM.  9647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  amenda- 
tory contract  with  the  Hurley  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  9699.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
certain  property  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  located  in  Prince  William  County. 
Va  .  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2838)  to 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
of  the  Armj'  Distaff  Foundation. 

Mr.  ELLENDLR.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER  in  the  chairi .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


POOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  consen-e 
natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
there  is  before  the  Senate  today  a  most 
important  bill.  It  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
since  last  February. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  it.  Although  I  believe  the  bill  is 
not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  it  could  be. 
it  Is  now  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  try  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country  in  excess  of 
$2  billion  a  year  to  maintain  our  present 
farm  programs  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  feed  grains.  It  is  that  simple. 
Something  must  be  done  to  curtail  the 
production  of  wheat  that  we  do  not  need, 
as  well  as  the  production  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  which  we  do  not  need. 
As  I  shall  point  out  in  the  course  of  my 
presentation,  certain  suggestions  made 
by  the  administration  were  deleted  from 
the  bill  by  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
but  I  hope  to  have  the  Senate  reinstate 
them.  As  I  proceed  with  my  presenta- 
tion, I  shall  make  plain  what  I  hope  to  do 
so  that  the  amount  of  commodities  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  produced  more 
in  keeping  with  our  requirements. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  at  the  outset  that  it 
is  not  my  intention,  although  I  should 
like  to  do  so,  to  present  to  the  Senate  a 
program  that  would  affect  milk  and  its 
products.  The  committee  has  worked 
diligently  in  trying  to  persuade  the  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  those  handling  milk, 
to  agree  on  a  program.  Since  the  prob- 
lem of  the  control  of  milk  production  is 
so  difficult,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Con- 
gress may  not  be  in  a  position  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  affect  milk  and  other 
products,  although  I  believe  such  legis- 
lation is  necessary.  I  make  that  state- 
ment particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
last  year's  milk  program  alone,  from 
April  1961  to  April  1962,  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers more  than  $600  million.  That  is  quite 
a  sum  of  money.  I  contend  that  if  our 
farm  programs  are  to  be  maintained  and 
are  to  continue  to  assist  the  farmers,  the 
overall  cost  of  such  programs  must 
decrease. 

The  production  of  commodities  which 
now  receive  price  supports  must  be  kept 
in  line  with  the  amount  of  those  com- 
modities that  we  need. 

Madam  President,  it  is  wrong  for  a 
farmer  to  expect  his  Government  to  pro- 
vide him  with  price  supports  when  he  is 
not  willing  to  adjust  himself  to  acreage 
controls.  We  have  had  a  classic  example 
in  the  production  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains.  Never  have  the  producers  of 
those  commodities  been  penalized  for 
overproduction.  There  are  no  acreage 
controls  in  effect.  The  producers  of 
those  commodities  can  now  produce, 
under  the  permanent  law,  any  amount  of 
those  commodities,  and  still  receive  price 
supports  notwithstanding  the  amount 
the  Government  must  purchase. 

As  to  wheat,  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
recall  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  that  program.  As  I  shall 
point  out,  in  1938,  when  the  original 
wheat  marketing  program  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  a  minimum  acreage 
was  fixed,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  not  proclaim  quotas  below 
this,  and  so  long  as  the  farmers  remained 
within  their  allotments,  they  were  en- 
titled to  price  supports,  which  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  ran^e  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

When  the  minimum  acreage  was  fixed. 
In  1938.  the  production  of  wheat  was  13.3 
bushels  an  acre.  Now  the  production  is 
26.2  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  minimum 
55  million  acreage  provision  is  still  in  the 
law. 

It  is  evident  that  something  must  be 
done.  We  must  reduce  the  wheat  acre- 
age, lest  we  continue  to  accumulate  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  that  we  do  not 
need. 

INTRODUCTION    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF   S.    2786 

Madam  President,  on  February  2  of 
this  year,  I  introduced  the  administra- 
tion's new  proposal  for  agricultural  legis- 
lation. I  had  serious  reservations  about 
certain  sections  of  the  bill,  particularly 
the  dairy  provisions,  which  I  felt  would 
create  more  problems  than  they  cor- 
rected. However,  it  was  my  feeling  that 
a  comprehensive  program  such  as  the 
administration  had  proposed  would  be  a 
sound  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
and  would  be  one  that  could  be  used  most 


satisfactorily  for  a  general  overall  review 
of  the  agricultural  policy  presently  in 
effect  for  the  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
dairy  products.  That  a  general  review 
was  necessary  is  adequately  borne  out, 
in  my  opinion,  by  the  conditions  and  the 
failures  in  the  present  permanent  pro- 
grams applicable  to  these  commoditie.s. 

As  introduced.  S.  2786  provided 
for  an  extensive  program  of  land 
use  adjustment;  amendments  to  Public 
Law  480  in  furtherance  of  the  food  for 
peace  program;  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  which  among  other  things  would 
have  authorized  producer  quotas  under 
marketing  orders  for  turkeys,  turkey 
hatching  eggs,  and  milk;  new  supply 
management  programs  for  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  milk;  and  amendments  to  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  and  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936. 

Extensive  hearings  were  conducted  hy 
the  committee,  as  I  have  stated.  In  line 
with  my  idea  of  an  overall  review  the 
hearings  covered  not  only  provisions  of 
the  bill  but  other  ideas,  proposals,  and 
programs  as  well. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee held  executive  sessions  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  all  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  and  considered 
alternate  programs  and  possibilities  for 
the  commodities  under  review. 

I  think  there  was  a  general  consensus 
that  the  present  permanent  programs 
for  wheat,  for  feed  grains  and  for  dairy 
products  contain  unrealistic  provi.sions 
which  prevent  desirable  changes  from 
taking  place. 

WHEAT 

The  present  permanent  program  for 
wheat  provides  for  price  supports  at  75 
to  90  percent  of  parity  and  for  a  mini- 
mum national  allotment  of  55  million 
acres.  Under  this  program,  production 
has  exceeded  requirements  regularly, 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  of  March 
31,  1962,  had  $2.5  billion  invested  in  1.3 
billion  bushels  of  wheat.  This  is  more 
than  a  year's  supply  for  both  domestic 
and  export  requirements. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  one 
factor  most  responsible  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  excess  supplies  is  the  55-million- 
acre  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment that  was  placed  in  the  law  in  1938. 
In  that  year.  1938,  69  million  acres  were 
harvested,  but  production  amounted  to 
only  920  million  bushels.  The  reason,  of 
course,  was  that  per  acre  yields  of  wheat 
were  very  low.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
1938  yield  per  acre  was  only  13.3  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  following  year  about  53  million 
acres  were  harvested.  Total  production 
amounted  to  741  million  bushels,  and 
yields  were  at  14.1  bushels  per  acre. 

In  1960-61  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  only  52  million  acres  were  har- 
vested, total  production  amounted  to 
1,357  million  bushels.  Yields  averaged 
26.2  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  almost 
double  the  yields  experienced  when  the 
minimum  acreage  was  placed  in  the  law. 
Although  there  wa^  a  severe  drought  in 
1961-62,  production  totaled  1,235  million 
bushels,  and  yields  averaged  24  bushels 
per  acre. 


Under  the  present  law  the  Secretary 
is  powerless,  as  I  said,  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional allotment  below  the  55-million- 
acre  minimum  regardless  of  the  stocks 
of  wheat  which  have  accumulated  under 
the  program  over  the  years. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  this  particu- 
lar failing  in  the  law  relating  to  wheat, 
and  on  two  separate  occasions  instigated 
efforts  to  correct  this  situation.  In  1959 
and  1960  the  Senate  pa.ssed  bills  which 
would  have  amended  the  present  law. 
The  first,  as  finally  approved  by  Con- 
gress, provided  for  price  supports  at  90 
percent  of  parity  and  a  25-percent  cut 
in  acreage  allotments.  This  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

What  did  that  mean?  If  the  acreage 
had  been  cut  one-fourth,  it  would  have 
reduced  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
planted  thereafter  to  a  little  more  than 
40  million  acres.  That  would  have  been 
somewhat  more  in  keeping  with  our  re- 
quirements. 

In  1960  the  Senate  again  acted  favor- 
ably on  a  bill  which  provided  for  price 
suppoit.s  at  75  percent  of  parity  with  a 
20-percent  cut  in  acreage  allotments. 
Payments  in  kind  were  included  in  both 
bills.  The  House,  however,  was  unable 
to  act  on  a  bill  of  its  own  in  1960  and 
refused  to  accept  the  Senate  version. 

However,  as  far  back  as  1956  the  im- 
po.'jsibilily  of  controlling  production  with 
a  minimum  of  55  million  acres  in  the 
law  was  recognized  by  Congress.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  on  April  16,  1956. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ve- 
toed a  bill  which  incorporated  the  cer- 
tificate plan  for  wheat.  That  plan  is 
similar  in  nature  to  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  wheat 
as  distinguished  from  corn  is  that  some 
varieties  of  wheat,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  are  in  short  supply,  while  the 
surpluses  are  in  only  one  or  two  varie- 
ties. Corn  has  pretty  much  the  same 
feed  value  in  any  area  of  the  United 
States. 

What  really  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
make  the  heaviest  cuts  in  production 
in  the  types  of  wheat  which  are  in  the 
greatest  surplus.  Indirectly,  this  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  bill  now  pending  by 
cutting  all  wheat  acreage  and  permit- 
ting an  increase  in  wheat  acreage  for 
types  of  wheat  which  are  in  short 
.supply.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  use  this  provision  wisely,  then  the 
producers  of  better  quality  wheat  would 
probably  get  a  little  break  in  acreage. 

The  wheats  which  are  in  short  supply 
and  Durum  Hard  Red  Spring  and  Soft 
Red  and  White  Winter  wheat.  The 
wheat  of  which  there  is  a  tremendous 
surplus  is  Hard  Winter  wheat. 

I  repeat:  We  could  indirectly  get  at 
the  problem  by  providing  some  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  the  producers  of  bet- 
ter grades  of  wheat  when  it  is  in  short 
supply. 

A  few  years  ago  a  price-support  dif- 
ferential was  provided  for  wheat  of  a 
better  quality;  but  too  high  a  price  sup- 
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port  is  being  provided  for  some  wheats 
which  are  not  in  much  demand  for  hu- 
man food  consumption  and  have  little 
more  value  than  for  livestock  feed. 

Mr.  EXliENDER.  I  realize  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota is  speaking  about.  In  the  pending 
measure  discretionary  power  has  been 
provided  for  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  to  plan  more  desirably  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  short  supply.  But 
when  the  Senator  speaks  about  the  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  being  produced  in 
quantities  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, and  Colorado,  we  might  get  into 
trouble  if  we  tried  to  provide  for  cur- 
tailing the  production  of  wheat  severely 
in  those  areas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  One  of 
the  real  problans  confronting  a  person 
such  as  myself,  who  represents  a  major 
wheat-producing  area,  concern  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat.  Because  of  the 
drought  last  year  and  the  great  demand 
for  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat,  that  type  of 
wheat  will  not  be  in  surplus  another 
year.  In  fact,  if  farmers  take  as  much 
as  40  percent  of  their  wheat  acreage  out 
of  production,  as  they  are  encouraged 
to  do  this  year,  there  may  be  a  shortage 
of  this  type  of  wheat,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  types  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  Durum  wheat  and  for  other 
types  of  wheat  in  short  supply.  Exactly 
how  to  meet  the  problem  the  Senator 
poses  is  one  which  is  difficult  to  deal 
with.  As  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  stated,  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  has  been 
that  the  wheat  problem  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  problem  of  com. 

There  are  now  other  feed  grains 
which  can  compete  with  com. 

Particularly  is  that  true  of  sorghums. 
There  are  varieties  of  sorghums  which 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  varie- 
ties of  barley  which  are  produced  in 
abundance,  and  whose  feed  value  is  al- 
most as  great  as  com.  So  there  is  a 
little  competition  now.  That  is  why  we 
are  seeking  to  deal  as  we  are  with  the 
feed  grain  producers,  by  trying  more  or 
less  to  control  the  production  of  com, 
sorghum,  and  barley  to  conform  with 
the  requirements. 

We  do  not  ask  the  farmers  not  to 
plant  those  commodities;  but  if  they 
desire  to  plant  and  do  plant  all  they 
want  to  produce,  they  should  not  expect 
Uncle  Sam  to  provide  high  price  supports. 
That  is  all  we  say.  If  they  want  sup- 
port prices,  they  should  agree  to  acreage 
curtailment.  That  is  all  we  are  saying 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  re- 
cent years,  farmers  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  yields  of  sorghums  by  devel- 
oping new  varieties.  Sorghums  now  have 
almost  the  same  feed  value  as  corn.  The 
same  is  true  of  barley.  There  are  also 
new  methods  of  feeding  barley.  Barley 
now  has  as  good  feed  value  as  corn. 
There  is  great  feed  value  in  all  these 
grains.  So  far  as  concerns  wheat  as  a 
human  food,  some  varieties  of  wheat  do 
not  rate  very  high,  while  others  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLEITOER.    I  yield.     . 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  We  who  are  members  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry know  that  he  has  raised  this  pomt 
many  times.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  types 
of  wheat  are  not  in  overproduction;  for 
instance.  Durum  wheat  in  North  Dako- 
ta and  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  grants  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  deal  with  those  types 
of  wheat  which  are  not  in  overproduc- 
tion by  providing  acreage  allotments 
which  will  permit  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion needed  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  interpret  this  provision  to 
mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  make  an  adjustment  to  permit 
the  production  of  enough  wheat  of  the 
types  which  are  in  shortage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  desired  types. 
That  is  what  I  am  hoping  will  be  done. 
Of  course,  farmers  are  prone  to  plant  the 
kind  of  wheat  which  will  grow  more 
readily  in,  say,  one  area  than  in  another, 
and  provide  a  greater  bushelage  or  ton- 
nage, for  which  they  wUl  receive  price 
supports.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  day 
it  will  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem by  reducing  price  supports  for  the 
varieties  of  wheat  which  are  not  so  desir- 
able as  others  for  human  consumption. 
I  now  return  to  my  prepared  text  in  dis- 
cussing previous  efforts  the  Congress  has 
made  to  solve  this  wheat  problem. 

Had  these  efforts  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1956,  1959,  and  1960  to  remove 
permanently  the  55-million-acre  mini- 
mum not  been  in  vain.  I  feel  certain 
there  would  not  now  be  such  a  tremen- 
dous accumulation  of  stocks  in  govern- 
ment hands. 

Last  year  a  so-called  emergency  wheat 
program  applicable  to  the  1962  crop  was 
enacted  into  law.  Under  this  program 
farm  acreage  allotments  are  reduced  10 
percent  and  farmers  are  required  to  di- 
vert the  reduction  to  conserving  uses. 
They  may  volimtarily  retire  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional 30  percent  of  their  acreage. 
Payments  to  farmers  are  to  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  45  percent  of  the  value  of 
what  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
required  10  percent  diversion  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  on  any  additional 
acreage  diverted. 

Under  this  program,  farmers  have 
signed  up  for  the  diversion  of  15.1  mil- 
lion acres  of  wheat.  If  this  material- 
izes, payments  imder  the  program  are 
estimated  at  about  $333  million.  If  the 
prognostication  referred  to  by  me  is  cor- 
rect, it  will  mean  that  the  acres  planted 
to  wheat  will  be  approximately  40  mil- 
lion, which  should  make  quite  a  decrease 
in  the  wheat  that  will  be  gathered  dur- 
ing the  current  crop,  and  of  course  it 
will  result  in  a  tremendous  saving  in 
storage  and  handling  costs. 

The  committee  recommendations  give 
producers  a  choice  between  a  new  wheat 
program,  which  would  be  permanent, 
and  a  2-year  extension  of  the  1962  tem- 
porary program. 


Madam  President,  it  is  my  hope  in  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  producers'  choice,  and  to  let  the 
permanent  certificate  program  be  en- 
acted into  law.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  folly  and  wasteful  for 
the  Senate  to  extend  the  present  emer- 
gency program  for  2  more  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  2  years  resort  to  the 
old  program  which  has  given  us  so  much 
trouble  in  the  past.  But  that  is  what 
will  happen — as  I  shall  point  out  dur- 
ing tlie  course  of  the  debate.  Madam 
President,  if  the  optional  plan  remains 
in  the  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  wheat 
farmers  will  vote  for  the  optional  plan — 
that  is,  to  extend  the  emergency  plan 
for  2  years  more,  and  then  resort  to  the 
present  law,  which  would  reinstate  the 
55  million  acreage  minimum. 

FEED    GEAINS 

During  the  course  of  committee  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  committee 
also  felt  that  it  was  imperative  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  in  the  case  of  feed  grains. 
As  of  March  31  of  this  year,  price-sup- 
port investment  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  feed  grains 
amounted  to  ;53  billion.  Almost  a  half- 
year's  supply  of  feed  grains  is  in  Gov- 
ernment stocks. 

The  steady  accumulation  of  feed 
grains  in  excess  of  our  requirements  is 
the  result  of  unrealistic  programs  cov- 
ering these  commodities.  I  may  add 
that,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  never  ap- 
plied realistic  programs  to  the  feed 
grains. 

The  permanent  price-support  law  now 
on  the  books  covering  feed  grains  was 
enacted  in  1958.  It  provides  for  price 
support  for  corn  at  65  percent  of  parity, 
or  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average, 
whichever  is  higher,  with  comparable 
levels  for  the  other  feed  grains,  and  per- 
mits— I  repeat — imlimited  production. 

Prior  to  1958,  price-support  laws 
treated  corn  differently  from  the  other 
feed  grains.  For  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
barley  and  rye,  price  supports  were  per- 
missive at  from  0  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  unlimited  production  was 
permitted. 

Corn,  however,  which  I  have  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Uttle,  blue-eyed  girl  of 
our  program" — has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  basic  commodity,  and,  as  such, 
has  received  mandatory  price  support  in 
the  same  way  that  other  basic  commod- 
ities subject  to  marketmg  quotas  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  have  been  supported,  ex- 
cept that  marketing  quotas  have  never 
been  made  effective  for  corn. 

Acreage  allotments  were  established 
for  com,  except  for  war  years,  beginning 
in  1938;  but  marketing  quotas  were  not 
proclaimed.  Then  in  1954.  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  com  from  the 
marketing-quota  provisions  of  the  law. 

Prior  to  1956,  price  support  was  made 
available  in  the  commercial  area  only 
to  those  who  complied  with  allotments; 
but  no  marketing  penalties  were  imposed 
on  those  who  exceeded  allotments.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crop  was  entitled  to  price  support. 
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and  could  move  into  Government  stor- 
age, provided  a  so-called  umbrella  effect 
on  market  prices,  to  protect  those  who 
did  not  comply.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  1954,  about  40.2  percent  complied  with 
allotments;  in  1955,  51.4  percent;  and  in 
1956.  43.9  percent  complied. 

Under  the  program  of  acreage  allot- 
ments, without  marketing  quotas,  pro- 
duction of  com  for  grain  increased  from 
2.8  billion  bushels,  in  1950,  to  only  2.9 
billion,  in  1955;  but  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  holdings  of  corn  increased 
from  487.5  million  bushels  to  1,109.2  mil- 
lion bushels  in  September  of  1956. 

In  1956  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
imder  Mr.  Benson,  further  aggravated 
the  situation  in  com  by  providing  price 
supports  not  only  to  those  who  complied 
with  allotments,  but  to  noncompliers, 
as  well.  This  opened  the  floodgates; 
and  production  jumped  from  2.9  billion 
in  1955  to  3.4  billion  bushels  in  1958, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  acre- 
age reserve  program  was  in  effect  and 
that  millions  of  acres  were  not  put  into 
production,  but  were  diverted.  Com- 
modity Cred;t  Corporation  holdings  also 
increased  from  1.1  billion  to  1.4  billion 
bushels. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  in  1958  the 
price -support  laws  for  corn  and  the 
other  feed  grains  were  changed.  Sup- 
port prices  for  corn  and  the  other  feed 
grains  were  made  mandatory  at  65  per- 
cent of  parity  or  90  percent  of  the  3-year 
average,  whichever  was  higher,  and  all 
restrictions  on  production  were  re- 
moved. Corn  production  soared  to  3.9 
billion  bushels  in  1960.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  handed  the  feed-grain 
growers  a  blank  check  to  grow  all  they 
wanted,  with  the  assuranpe  that  any  ex- 
cess production  would  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  and  would  be  stored. 
This  program  was  in  effect  for  the  crop 
years  1959-60.  During  these  2  years, 
Goverrmient  investment  in  feed  grains — 
that  is,  corn,  oats,  sorghums,  barley  and 
rye — increased  from  $3,306  million  to 
$4,008  million,  an  increase  of  S702  mil- 
lion. 

Madam  President,  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  anyone  to  want  to  continue 
such  an  expensive  program.  I  repeat 
that  the  farmers  who  produce  these  com- 
modities and  expect  their  Government  to 
give  them  price  supports  should  be  will- 
ing to  reduce  their  production  more  in 
keeping  with  our  requirements.  That  is 
all  I  am  asking,  and  that  is  what  I  shall 
proE>ose  in  time  when  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  dealt  with  by  us. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, an  emergency  program  for 
com  and  sorghums  was  put  into  effect 
for  1961;  and  subsequently  a  similar 
program  for  corn,  sorghums,  and  barley 
was  enacted  for  the  1962  crop.  The 
program  was  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, so  as  to  give  time  to  develop  a 
realistic  long-range  program  for  the 
feed  grains. 

This  emergency  program  provided  for 
a  required  20-percent  reduction  in  acre- 
age in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port, with  the  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
divert  up  to  an  additional  20  percent. 

Under  this  program,  farmers  were  to 
be  paid  for  not  producing  at  a  rate  of  up 


to  50  percent  of  the  normal  produc- 
tion on  the  first  20  percent  of  acreage 
diverted  and  at  a  rate  of  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  normal  production  of  the  ad- 
ditional 20  percent  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghiuns  acreage  diverted. 

The  so-called  temporary  program  in 
effect  in  1961  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums of  421  million  bushels  below  1960 
levels. 

The  most  recent  figures  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate 
that  the  costs  of  payments  to  farmers 
under  the  1961  program  amounted  to — 
listen  to  this— $782  million,  while  about 
$43  million  was  the  cost  of  administra- 
tive expenses,  for  a  total  of  $825  million. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that,  based  upon  the 
final  signup  figures  for  the  1962  program, 
which,  by  the  way,  as  I  said,  will  be  in 
effect  during  the  current  crop  year — 
payments  to  farmers  may  nan  as  high 
as  $896  million  if  the  intended  diverted 
acres  materialize  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  may  well  be  in  excess  of  $900 
million  when  administrative  e:»;penses 
are  included. 

Yet  there  are  many  Senators  who 
want  to  continue  this  expensive  program. 
I  do  not.  I  think  it  should  be  thrown 
out  and  a  permanent  program  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  by  all  means. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains  will  occur  again  this  year  and 
that  there  will  be  longrun  savings  to  the 
Government  the  fact  is  that  these  tem- 
porary programs  are  extremely  costly 
and  cannot  in  good  con.science  be  long 
continued. 

The  Committee  on  Acriculture  did  see 
fit  to  extend  the  so-called  feed  grain 
program  for  another  year,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  when  the  costs  of  the 
program  are  totaled,  it  will  be  clear  for 
all  to  see  that  it  would  have  boen  much 
better  had  the  committee  heeded  the 
advice  of  the  administration  and  worked 
toward  the  development  of  a  proeram  in 
line  with  their  recommendations. 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

The  administration  also  recommended 
a  control  program  for  dairy  products. 
While  I  personally  was  not  in  accord  with 
their  proposal,  I  felt  that  it  could  well  be 
used  as  a  springboard  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion in  this  very  broad  area  and  as  a 
means  for  the  development  of  a  .sound 
future  program. 

I  may  say.  in  passin^;,  the  main  ob- 
jection was  to  fixing  national  quotas  for 
milk  production  which  would  apply  all 
over  the  country,  whether  there  was  milk 
production  in  excess  of  demands  of  local 
consumers,  or  whether  there  was  a  deficit 
area. 

As  Senators  know,  the  present  pro- 
gram for  dairy  products  provides  for 
price  supports  at  from — it  is  in  the  law 
now — 75  to  90  percent  of  parity  with  no 
restrictions  on  production.  In  other 
words,  farmers  are  guaranteed  at  least 
75-percent  price  supports  for  all  the  milk 
they  can  produce.  Of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment stands  ready  to  purchase  and 
has  purchased  all  of  the  excess  pro- 
duction. 


While  there  is  no  dollar  market  for 
most  of  the  stocks  that  the  Government 
has  acquired  in  the  past,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  managed  to  get  rid 
of  its  supphes  of  dairy  products  by  giv- 
ing it  away  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  example — and  I  would  like  Sen- 
ators to  heed  this — the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  sales  during 
the  1962-63  marketing  year  will  total 
only  about  $30  million,  including  Public 
Law  480  sales  of  about  $19  million. 

The  cost  of  the  dairy  program,  how- 
ever, is  very  substantial.  From  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1961,  price  support  losses  on 
dairy  products  amounted  to  slightly 
over  $2.1  billion.  In  addition,  the  cost 
for  the  special  milk  program  amounted 
to  approximately  $475  million. 

In  the  last  marketing  year,  the  cost  of 
dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  supporting  the  price  of  milk 
amounted  to  $561  million.  In  addition, 
the  military  and  school  milk  programs 
cost  $121  million,  for  a  total  of  $682 
million  for  last  year. 

While  the  Government  will  realize 
about  $11  million  from  sales,  excluding 
Public  Law  480,  the  Department  also 
estimates  that  storage,  transportation, 
and  packaging  of  these  acquired  com- 
modities will  cost  an  additional  $40 
million. 

Obviously,  this  program  is  also  much 
too  costly.  I  feel  sure  that  farmers 
themselves  would  not  want  this  program 
if  all  of  the  facts  were  placed  before 
them. 

I  do  not  want  it  misunderstood.  I 
am  most  certainly  in  favor  of  utiliz- 
ing our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  benefit  of  those  less  lucky  than 
we.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
Govf-rnment  should  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  production 
through  unrealistic  price-suppwrt  pro- 
grams in  order  to  acquire  stocks  of  com- 
modities which  then  must  be  given  away. 

While  the  committee  labored  in- 
dustriously with  this  problem,  it  became 
apparent  that  no  program  for  dairy 
products  could  be  devised  which  was  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  in  the  past,  and 
I  say  it  again,  that,  unless  realistic  pro- 
grams for  these  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  devised  and  enacted  into  law,  it 
may  well  sound  the  death  knell  for  all 
agricultural  programs.  As  Senators 
know,  if  this  were  to  occur,  agriculture 
would  be  thrust  into  an  economic  vise 
that  would  be  catastrophic.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  this,  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  else  in  the  Senate  would  like  to 
see  this.  However,  in  my  estimation,  it 
can  be  avoided  only  if  we  adopt  realistic 
programs  which  are  less  costly  to  the 
taxpayer  and  provide  greater  benefits  for 
farmers. 

EXPLANATION     OF     THE     BILL 
GENERAL 

The  bill,  as  it  has  been  developed  by 
the  committee,  is  another  step  in  our  ef- 
fort to  reduce  surplus  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  seeks  to 
achieve  this  purpose  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  wheat  acreage,  diversion  of  feed 
grain  acreage  and  other  cropland  from 
production,  expansion  of  surplus  disposal 
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under  Public  Law  480,  and  research  into 
new  industrial  uses  for  surplus  commodi- 
ties. 

The  bill  consists  of  five  titles,  all  of 
which  are  directed  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  surplus  stocks.  Title  I  deals 
with  land  use  adjustment,  title  II  with 
surplus  disposal  imder  Public  Law  480, 
title  rn  with  limiting  feed  grain  and 
wheat  acreage,  title  IV  with  loans  to 
assist  farmers  in  land  use  adjustment, 
and  title  V  with  development  of  new  uses 
for  our  surplus  commodities. 

LAND   VST,    AOJTJSTICZNT 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  amends  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  and  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  provide 
for  more  efficient  and  economic  use  of 
land  resources.  The  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  would  be 
amended  to  continue  administration  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  payment 
program  on  a  national  basis  perma- 
nently, and  to  provide  for  long  term  con- 
tracts for  the  diversion  of  cropland  to 
more  economic  uses.  The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  would  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  for  loans  to  State  and 
local  public  agencies  to  carry  out  land 
utilization  projects.  And  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
would  be  amen«led  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  public  recreation 
phases  of  watershed  projects,  advances 
of  land  purcha.se  costs  to  forestall  en- 
croachment of  the  project  site  by  devel- 
opments for  other  purposes,  and  a  cost 
sharing  basis  more  in  line  with  similar 
Federal  programs. 

When  the  law  providing  for  agricul- 
tural conservation  payments  was  en- 
acted In  1936,  provision  was  made  for 
administration  of  the  program  by  the 
States  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  under 
State  plans.  National  administration 
was  provided  foi-  only  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  afford  the  States  an  opportunity 
to  enact  enabljag  legislation.  Only 
about  half  of  the  States  have  enacted 
such  legislation,  and  only  one  State  has 
ever  submitted  ii  plan.  That  was  the 
State  of  Missouri.  From  time  to  time, 
through  the  past  26  years,  the  period  of 
national  administration  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  it  would  appear  to  be  time 
to  recognize  tht.t  the  program  should 
be  administered  permanently  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DISTIN- 
GUISHED GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  PREFECTURES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  that  I 
may  present  to  liie  Senate  some  distin- 
guished visitors? 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Loiiisiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware? 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  great  honc»:  to  armounce  that  we 
have  with  us  tod.iy  a  distinguished  dele- 
gation of  Governors  of  the  Japanese 
prefectures.    Thi>y  are  here  at  the  Capl^ 


tol  as  they  near  the  completion  of  an  ex- 
change visit  with  American  Governors. 
This  morning  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  by  President 
Kennedy.  Our  guests  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Gov.  Iwataro  Uchiyama,  of 
Kanagawa  Prefecture — vice  president  of 
the  National  Governors  Association  of 
Japan. 

Second.  Gov.  Tokichi  Abiko,  of  Yama- 
gata  Prefecture — vice  president  of  the 
National  Governors  Association  of 
Japan. 

Third.  Gov.  Mikine  Kuwahara,  of 
Aichi  Prefecture. 

Fourth.  Gov.  HitoshiShibata.of  Chiba 
Prefecture. 

Fifth.  Gov.  Sunao  Ikeda,  of  Saga  Pre- 
fecture. 

Sixth.  Gov.  Choemon  Tanabe,  of 
Shimane  Prefecture. 

(As  their  names  were  read,  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  rose  in  their  places 
and  were  greeted  with  applause.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Madam  President,  since 
arriving  m  Honolulu  about  2  weeks  ago, 
the  JaiJanese  Governors  have  also  visited 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Hoover  Dazr  and 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Denver,  Colo.,  and  sur- 
rounding areas;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Niagara 
Falls;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority ;  and 
now  Washington,  D.C.  They  will  visit 
the  great  State  of  New  Hampshire  later 
this  week  and  then  complete  their  stay 
in  the  United  States  with  visits  to  Al- 
bany and  New  York  City. 

This  has  been  a  reciprocal  exchange 
visit  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  Hono- 
lulu last  summer,  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  adopted  a 
resolution  which,  among  other  things, 
made  the  following  points : 

First.  The  Governor's  conference 
should  help  to  solidify  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Second.  Japan,  as  the  stronghold  of 
democracy  in  Asia  and  a  great  industrial 
nation,  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  cause  of  the  free  world  by  virtue  of 
its  economic  growth,  stability  and  pros- 
perity. 

Third.  Exchange  visits  will  serve  to 
stimulate  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
the  resolution  of  common  problems,  and 
to  promote  trade,  travel,  and  culture  be- 
tween the  various  States,  possessions, 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  and 
the  prefectures  of  Japan,  thus  greatly 
fostering  the  cause  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  free  world. 

Accordingly,  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  expressed 
its  approval  of  a  program  providing  for 
mutual  visitations  of  Governors  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  and 
directed  its  executive  c<»xmuttee  to  im- 
plement the  resolution  which  has  now 
come  to  fruition. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  privil^e 
of  assisting  in  the  visit  of  our  distin- 
guished guests  here  today  was  extended 
to  me,  as  a  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Governors*  Conferoice  of  the 
United  States.  I  also  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  was  most  cooperative 
in  making  the  exchange  visit  possible. 


The  Department  provided  travel  grants 
to  the  Governors  of  the  United  States. 
and,  in  addition,  provided  financial  as- 
sistance to  cover  living  costs  of  the 
Japanese  Governors  while  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  month  a  delegation  of  eight 
American  Governors,  headed  by  Gov. 
David  L.  Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania, 
visited  Japan.  All  of  them  were  most 
impressed  by  what  they  saw.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  visit  to  Japan  and  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  by  our  friends 
in  the  Senate  will  greatly  increase  in- 
ternational understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  welcoming  our  guests,  all  of 
whom  are  Governors  of  prefectures  in 
Japan.  I  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bog<;s1 
for  the  great  interest  and  activity  he  has 
shown  in  extending  courtesies  to  our  visi- 
tors and  in  making  their  visit  a  success. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  chief 
executives  of  their  prefectures  here  in 
this  country.  I  hope  that  they  wUl  learn 
a  great  deal  about  us  as  they  travel  up 
and  down  our  land. 

I  express  only  one  regret.  It  seems  to 
me  they  will  visit  every  part  of  our  Na- 
tion except  the  Northwest.  I  feel  that  m 
missing  the  Northwest  they  will  have 
missed  the  best  part  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  they  caiuiot  make  a  visit  there 
at  this  time,  but  at  some  future  date  I 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have 
our  friends,  the  distinguished  Governors 
of  the  Japanese  prefectures,  among  us. 
Again  I  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  extending 
to  them  our  best  wishes  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  they  will  thoroughly  en- 
joy this  country  and  get  to  understand 
us  a  little  better,  as  we  would  like  to  en- 
joy their  country  and  get  to  understand 
them  a  little  better. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  those  very 
splendid  remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  my  happy 
pleasure  to  have  a  luncheon  visit  with 
our  distinguished  guests.  I  share  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  the  majority  lead- 
er in  complimenting  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boccsl,  in  making  possible  the 
rather  felicitous  luncheon  at  which  the 
hand  of  fellowship  was  so  cordially  and 
royally  extended. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  Gov- 
errK>rs  of  the  Japanese  prefectures  with 
us.  In  other  years,  we  have  been  hon- 
ored by  visits  from  various  Prime  Min- 
isters of  Japan.  But  the  Governors  of 
the  prefectures  live  close  to  the  people. 
They  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve while  they  are  here,  and  will  be 
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able  to  carry  back  many  distinct  impres- 
sions directly  to  the  people  of  Japan. 
Such  contact  can  only  be  conducive  to 
good  feeling  and  perpetual  friendship. 
So  I  join  with  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  extend- 
ing to  all  of  the  Governors  of  the  pre- 
fectures a  warm  hand  of  friendship.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,  and 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  interest- 
ing and  splendid  remarks. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
extending  our  congratulations  and  wel- 
come to  our  visitors  from  that  great 
Eastern  empire,  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

I  have  been  in  Japan  foul**  times,  and 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  prosperity,  industriousness, 
and  growth  of  that  country. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry.  In  our  State  during  the 
past  year  we  celebrated  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  coming  to  that  State 
of  the  first  immigrants  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

The  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
live  in  the  State  of  Hawaii — and  most 
of  them  are  American  citizens — have 
contributed  immensely  to  the  prosper- 
ity, growth,  and  welfare  of  our  island 
State.    We  are  truly  indebted  to  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Governors  of  the 
Japanese  prefectures  for  visiting  us  in 
my  State  and  for  visiting  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  We  welcome  their 
visit.  I  know  they  will  carry  back  with 
them  a  fine  impression  of  our  people  and 
our  American  Government,  as  I  have 
carried  away  from  Japan  on  each  of  my 
visits  a  fine  impression  of  the  Japanese 
people  and  their  Government. 

I  hope  that  they  will  have  a  very 
pleasant  stay  m  our  country. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Pederal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Pederal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
F>oses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
provides  for  payments  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  conservation  practices  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  In  order  to  provide  for  long- 
er term  diversion  of  cropland  to  more 
economic  uses,  section  101  of  the  bill 
authorizes  such  diversion  contracts  with 
farmers  covering  up  to  15  years.  This 
program  would  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  conservation  reserve  program  and 
the  Great  Plains  program,  but  would 
j)ermlt  the  land  to  be  diverted  to  purely 
1  ecreational  purposes  or  nonagricultural 
l)urposes,  as  well  as  soil-,  water-,  forest-, 
and  wildlife-conserving  uses.    This  pro- 


gram would  be  vmdertaken  on  a  pilot 
basis,  payments  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance being  limited  to  $10  million  in 
any  calendar  year. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  amend 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  which  has  been  dormant 
for  many  years,  to  provide  for  loans  to 
State  and  local  public  agencies  to  a.ssist 
them  in  carrying  out  land  utilization 
programs.  Such  programs  would  provide 
for  the  more  economic  use  of  the  lands 
covered  by  them,  including  recreational 
use  and  the  protection  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, as  well  as  for  most  of  the  very  broad 
purposes  now  covered  by  the  law.  Title 
III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  at  present  is  applicable  only  to  sub- 
marginal  lands,  provides  for  acquisition 
and  manf-gement  of  such  lands  by  the 
Secretary,  and  provides  for  assistance  t-o 
State  and  local  organizations  only  in  de- 
veloping plans  rather  than  in  carrying 
them  out.  Under  the  bill,  title  III  would 
be  applicable  to  all  lands. 

Madam  President,  the  acquiring  of 
land  was  one  of  the  most  contentious 
parts  of  title  I.  Under  the  bill  the 
Secretary  s  authority  to  acquire  lands 
would  be  repealed,  and  assistance  would 
be  provided  to  State  and  public  agencies 
to  carry  cut  as  well  as  to  develop  plans. 
The  program,  therefore,  would  become  a 
loan  program  rather  than  a  direct  action 
program.  In  line  with  the  change  in  this 
authority  to  one  of  State  and  local  aid. 
loans  could  be  made  only  to  agencies 
designated  by  the  State  legislature  or 
Governor,  and  only  with  respect  to  plans 
not  disapproved  by  the  supervisory  State 
agency.  Loans  in  excess  of  $250,000 
would  require  approval  of  the  two  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  which 
deal  with  agriculture. 

Under  this  authority  rural  renewal 
plans  might  be  carried  out  under  which 
land  would  be  devoted  to  uses  designed 
to  benefit  disadvantaged  areas  and  make 
them  attractive  to  private  investment 
and  enterprise. 

Section  103  would  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  bear  up  to  one-half  of  the  land  costs 
for  reservoirs  or  other  areas  in  water- 
shed projects  to  be  devoted  to  public  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development, 
or  to  facilities  for  public  access  and  use 
of  such  areas.  It  would  also  permit  the 
Government  to  bear  a  part  of  the  in- 
stallation costs  in  connection  with  recre- 
ational phases  of  such  projects — as  is 
now  done  in  the  case  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. Section  103  would  also  permit  the 
Government  to  advance  funds  to  project 
sponsors  for  the  immediate  acquisition 
of  project  lands  before  they  can  be  di- 
verted to  other  uses  inconsistent  with 
the  project,  and  provides  that  installa- 
tion cost  sharing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  project  sponsor  shall  be 
based  on  national  needs  and  on  assist- 
ance authorized  for  similar  purposes 
under  other  Federal  programs  rather 
than  on  direct  identifiable  benefits. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EIJLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  provisions  the  Senator  has  been  dis- 
cussing, in  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  I 


think  a  very  valuable  and  constructive 
section  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  provisions  of  title  I  can  be  used  to 
help  develop  the  recreational  resources 
and  the  natural  tourist  values  of  areas  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  other  States. 

Is  it  correct  that  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  committee  the  section  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
purchase  land,  or  could  even  condemn 
and  take  land,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  operate  recreational 
facilities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  was  one  of  those 
who  led  the  fight  before  the  committee, 
with  others,  to  strike  that  provision  from 
the  bill  and  to  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  establish  another  bureau  to  develop 
recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  nearly  every 
member  of  the  committee  agreed  from 
the  vei-y  beginning  that  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  to  take  land  by  con- 
demnation, should  not  be  given. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes.    I  did.  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out.  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  that  the  programs  to  establish  rec- 
reation areas — with  the  exception  of  the 
land -use  agreements  with  farmers  in 
section  101 — would  be  operated  by  local 
agencies.  The  power  to  develop,  ap- 
prove and  carry  out  these  conservation, 
recreation  and  other  land-use  plans 
would  be  reserved  to  the  local  govern- 
mental agencies  or  to  other  agencies. 
under  both  sections  102  and  103,  the 
Bankhead-Jones  and  small  watershed 
amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  That,  of  course,  made  it 
possible  for  all  of  us  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  changes  made 
in  title  I  were  such  that  all  Senators  on 
the  committee  could  support  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  intended  to  go  quite 
that  far.  As  I  recall,  three  or  four  Sen- 
ators would  not  support  title  I  as 
rewritten. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sorry;  I  had 
understood  that  everyone  was  for  it,  with 
that  provision  out. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  not  for  that 
provision. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  not 
object  to  the  provision  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  or  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
but  would  object  to  the  modification  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  felt,  as  he 
still  feels,  that  to  enlarge  coverage  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  so  as 
to  deal  not  alone  with  people — that  i.s, 
tenants  and  farmers  on  submarginal 
farms,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  become 
more  economical  producers  and  more 
stabilized  producers — but  also  to  include 
loans  to  States,  loans  to  counties,  and 
loans  to  public  units  of  all  kinds  for 
recreational  purposes  would  be  a  great 


departure,  and,  in  effect,  would  be  doing 
something  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  rural  renewal— that  is  what  the 
learned  Secreta;-y  of  Agriculture  called 
his  first  program — indirectly  rather  than 
through  direct  means,  as  first  it  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  has  made  a  very 
valiant  effort  in  support  of  the  bill, 
though  there  are  many  phases  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senatjr  from  Florida  can  and 
will  support,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  he  could 
not  support  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
because  it  seems  to  him  it  would  depart 
entirely  from  the  original,  the  worth- 
while, and  the  established  scope  of  that 
act,  and  would  make  it — though  by  a 
little  less  objectionable  policy — the  in- 
strument of  what  the  Secretary  calls 
rural  renewal,  ivs  much  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  lands  could  have 
been  acquired  f"om  individuals  for  rec- 
reational and  flih  and  wildlife  purposes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDJiIR.  In  any  event,  the 
main  burden  of  the  argument  against 
the  provision  was,  as  the  Senator  re- 
members, on  the  ground  that  the  meas- 
ure would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture unlimited  power  to  purchase  all 
the  land  he  desired.  This,  then,  would 
have  laid  the  groundwork  to  create  a 
new  bureau  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  I-Jations  needs.  In  fact, 
as  I  recall,  we  removed  all  of  such  pro- 
visions from  the  bill  and  left  this  matter 
entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  local  agen- 
cies. By  limitirig  the  amount  to  be  spent 
on  the  program  to  $10  million  a  year,  the 
proposal  would  be  more  or  less  a  pilot 
program. 

I  had  really  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  still  objected. 
If  he  says  he  did.  that  is  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAl'JD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield.  '^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  agree 
that  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
all  was  removed,  because  the  changed 
bill  would  prevent  the  setting  up  of  a 
large  bureaucracy  which  would  be  con- 
trolled solely  fi'om  Washington  by  one 
individual.  He  would  be  able  to  take 
over  not  only  submarginal  lands,  but 
fine  producing  lands,  residential  lands 
and  industrial  property  in  order  to  de- 
velop recreatior.al  facilities. 

But  the  Serator  from  Florida  still 
thinks  that  the  bill  goes  too  far  in  per- 
mitting the  tailing  over  of  lands  other 
than  marginal  lands  and  in  going  into 
what  is  really  u  rural  renewal  program. 

Mr.  ELLENE'ER.  Madam  President, 
title  II  of  the  bill  makes  several  changes 
in  title  IV  of  Pablic  Law  480  of  the  83d 
Congress.  At  present  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  480  provides  for  long-term  dollar 
credit  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  friendly  foreign  countries  to 
assist  in  their  economic  development. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  law,  is  required  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  replac- 
ing any  sales  which  he  finds  would  other- 
wise be  made  for  cash  dollars.  Deliv- 
eries are  made  over  periods  extending 
up  to  10  years,  v/ith  payments  being  made 


over  periods  extending  up  to  20  years. 
The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  such  sales  might  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  developing  agri- 
cultural trade,  and  would  authorize  the 
making  of  such  sales  to  financial  institu- 
tions representing  friendly  countries,  or, 
upon  reasonable  security,  to  the  private 
trade.  Payment  terms  would  be  relaxed 
to  the  extent  of  providing  for  reasonable 
annual  payments,  instead  of  approxi- 
mately equal  annual  payments,  and  per- 
mittmg  the  first  pajmient  to  be  deferred 
for  up  to  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  in  each  year.  It  is  believed 
that  this  expansion  of  authority  will  pro- 
vide additional  opportunities  to  dispose 
of  surplus  commodities,  and  also  make 
it  possible  to  make  some  sales  for  dollar 
credit  under  title  rv  which  otherwise 
could  be  made  only  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  title  I.  Where  the  law  now 
requires  the  Secretary  to  seek  participa- 
tion by  other  exportmg  countries,  which 
results  in  delays  in  completing  agree- 
ment, the  bill  would  provide  authority  to 
the  President  to  permit  participation  by 
other  exporting  countries.  The  bill  also 
requires  the  President,  in  carrying  out 
title  IV,  to  assure  that  private  trade 
channels  are  used  and  to  give  special 
consideration  to  agricultural  trade  de- 
velopment in  the  same  manner  that  he 
is  now  required  to  give  with  respect  to 
agreements  imder  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  Of  course  neither  these  amend- 
ments nor  does  the  law  authorize  sales 
of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  private  trade  for  its  own  use,  or 
for  resale,  domestically. 

COMMODITY    PROGRAMS 

Title  III  of  the  bill  deals  with  feed 
grains  and  wheat.  It  extends  the  1962 
feed  grain  program  for  1  additional  year; 
and  gives  wheat  producers  a  choice  be- 
tween extension  of  the  1962  wheat  pro- 
gram for  2  additional  years,  and  a  new 
wheat  program  providing  for  more  effec- 
tive marketing  quotas  coupled  with  a 
marketing  certificate  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  turn 
back  briefiy  to  title  II.  The  bill  as  it 
is  reported  permits  the  President  to  en- 
ter into  sales  agreements  with  "financial 
institutions  acting  m  behalf"  of  other 
countries.  I  would  assume  that  any  kind 
of  agreement  which  our  country  made 
with  other  countries  would  have  to  be 
made  through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  have  to 
be  handled  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  point, 
then,  of  providing  that  this  country  can 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  financial 
institution  of  another  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  is  that 
it  would  provide  additional  fiexibility  in 
making  dollar  credit  sales.  The  agree- 
ments provide  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  can  be  used  to  help  develop  the 
country  economically.  The  country's 
central  bank  could  do  this  in  behalf  of 
the  country.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  bank 
to  lend  the  proceeds  to  private  indi- 
viduals to  build  factories  and  other  fa- 
cilities within  the  country  so  as  to  de- 


velop more  trade,  and  thereby  get  more 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand;  but  does 
not  the  Senator  believe  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  for  our  country  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  private  bank  or 
financial  institution  in  another  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  government 
of  the  friendly  nation  with  which  we 
deal?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  bank  or  a  private  financial 
institution  in  another  country  without 
the  consent  of  the  government  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  refer  to  page  28  of  the  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  from  page 
28: 

Financial  Institutions  acting  In  behalf  of 
friendly  nations:  Section  402  of  the  act 
would  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  agree- 
ments to  be  entered  Into  with  financial 
Institutions  of  friendly  nations  acting  in 
behalf  of  such  nations. 

This  will  permit  the  President  to  enter 
into  sales  agreements  with  government  bank- 
ing Institutions  of  other  countries  such  as 
central  banks  or  similar  institutions  and 
thereby  give  greater  flexibility  in  negotiat- 
ing title  IV  sales  agreements. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  provision  is 
to  allow  private  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try involved  to  engage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  coimtry  economically, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  that 
when  governments  build  commercial  fa- 
cilities they  are  prone  to  nationalize 
them.  The  bill  also  would  enable  private 
individuals,  either  through  banking  in- 
stitutions or  othen\ise,  to  purchase  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities,  sell  them 
withm  their  own  country,  and  then 
use  the  proceeds  to  construct  factories 
or  other  facilities,  thereby  creating 
more  business.  That  will  mean  that 
we  will  need  less  foreign  aid  dollars.  I 
believe  that  such  a  program  as  is  en- 
visioned in  the  pending  bill,  even  though 
it  would  mean  a  lapse  of  several  years 
before  we  would  be  repaid,  is  far  more 
preferential  to  giving  away  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  receiving  noth- 
ing in  return. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  similar 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  oth- 
er countries  through  the  governments 
themselves;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  the  governments  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  extends  the  law  to  pro- 
vide for  sales  to  financial  institutions 
acting  in  behalf  of  friendly  nations,  and 
for  sales  to  the  private  trade. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  same  title,  there 
is  another  provision  which  troubled  me 
when  it  was  embodied  in  the  bill  by  the 
committee.  It  relates  to  sales  agree- 
ments with  the  private  trade,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries.  I  shall 
not  take  time  now  to  discuss  it,  but 
while  the  bill  is  under  consideration  I 
wish  to  have  that  item  developed — to 
show  why  it  is  desired  to  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
transactions  with  the  foreign  and  U.S. 
private    trade    upon    the    same    terms 
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and  conditions  that  are  now  applicable 
to  govemment-to-government  sales 
agreements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That,  again,  is  with 
the  idea  of  trying  to  develop  private  busi- 
ness within  the  host  countries.  It  is  an- 
other effort  to  obtain  dollar  sales  rather 
than  to  depend  upon  the  soft  currencies 
of  tlie  countries.  Whenever  we  deal  di- 
rectly with  those  countries  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  they  provide  repay- 
ments in  their  own  soft  currencies,  and 
the  soft  currencies  are  usually  used 
within  the  borders  of  the  host  countries ; 
they  are  of  no  use  to  us.  So  the  more 
credit  sales  under  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
480  we  can  promote  under  which  the 
payments  would  be  in  dollars,  I  believe 
the  better  off  we  shall  be,  even  though 
the  repayments  are  long-term  payments, 
especially  when  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
are  used  to  develop  the  country  econom- 
ically. I  would  rather  enable  a  banking 
institution  or  a  private  entrepreneur  in 
some  country  to  construct  a  factory  or 
other  facility  there,  or  develop  the  econ- 
omy of  the  host  country,  than  to  let  the 
government  itself  do  it.  We  should 
stimulate  private  enterprise.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  purposes  behind  the  pro- 
vision. 

I  have  before  me  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  provision.  It  appears  on 
page  219  of  the  hearings  on  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  It  is  the 
first  complete  paragraph  beginning  near 
the  top  of  the  page.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  paragraph  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Question  (f ) .  How  will  the  proposed  agree- 
ments with  the  private  trade  work? 

USDA  statement:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  currently  considering  various 
methods  under  which  long-term  supply  and 
credit  sales  agreements  with  the  private 
trade  would  be  carried  out.  Under  one  of 
several  alternative  methods,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp>oration  could  undertake  to  fi- 
nance the  exportation  of  U.S.  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  through  procedures 
generally  paralleling  Title  IV  Government- 
to-government  sales  agreements.  Under  this 
alternative,  the  principal  dlfTerences  would 
be  that  the  sales  agreement  would  be  with  a 
United  States  or  foreign  private  trade  organi- 
aatlon  and.  in  lieu  of  the  guarantee  or  com- 
mitment of  a  foreign  government  to  make 
dollar  repayments  of  principal  and  Interest, 
a  United  States  or  foreign  bank  guarantee 
would  be  required.  The  commodities,  quan- 
tities, credit  terras,  uses  of  sales  proceeds  for 
specific  projects,  and  other  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  private  trade  proposals  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  assure  that  the  sale  on  credit  terms 
will  carry  out  the  legislative  purposes  and 
that  such  sale  otherwise  constitutes  a  fi- 
nancially sound  undertaking  and  will  result 
In  expansion  of  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  which  would 
not  likely  be  undertaken  through  private  or 
other  means. 

In  addition,  the  Department  is  considering 
an  arrangement  under  which  U.S.  commer- 
cial banks  rather  than  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  finance  the  exportation 
of  the  commodities.  Under  this  approach, 
commercial  banks  would  be  given  the  option 
of  utilizing  their  financial  resources  for  long- 
term  oversea  investment  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  participating 
through    a   guarantee    of   the   bank   against 


losses.  The  extent  of  the  commercial  bank 
and  CCC"3  participation  In  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  worked  out  with  the  banks. 
The  Department  Is  also  reviewing  the  pos- 
slbihty  of  extending  long-term  supply  and 
credit  terms  to  the  private  trade  through 
appropriate  modifications  in  the  CCC  export 
credit  sales  program.  Under  this  program 
commodities  in  CCC  inventories  are  sold  to 
U.S.  exporters  on  a  deferred  payment  basis 
with  the  U.S.  exporter  passing  .nlong  the  de- 
ferred payment  terms  to  foreign  buyers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  right  to  deal 
with  private  trade,  which  has  just  been 
discussed  between  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, relates  only  to  underdeveloped 
countries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  said  before,  the  goods  must  be 
sold,  disposed  of,  and  used  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  entire  purpose  of  the  provision. 

EXTENSION  OF  1962  FEED  GRAIN  pnOGR.^.M 

Subtitle  A  of  title  III  extends  the  1962 
feed  grain  program  for  1  year  without 
material  change.  The  support  level  for 
corn  would  be  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity,  with  price  support  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye  at  fair  and 
reasonable  levels  in  relation  to  corn. 

As  a  condition  of  price  support  for 
corn  and  grain  sorghums,  producers 
would  be  required  to  participate  in  a 
special  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  those  commodities  to  the  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  not 
increase  their  barley  acreage  above  tiieir 
average  for  1959  and  1960.  As  a  condi- 
tion of  price  support  for  barley,  produc- 
ers would  be  required  to  participate  in 
a  special  agricultural  program  for  bar- 
ley and  not  increase  their  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  acreage  above  their  average 
acreage  for  1959  and  1960.  The  same 
exemptions  provided  by  the  1962  pro- 
gram for  malting  barley  and  for  summer 
fallow  farms  producing  barley  on  acre- 
age fallowed  for  wheat  are  carried  in 
the  proposed   1963  feed  grain  program. 

Under  the  special  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  for  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, pajTnents  would  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers for  diverting  acreage  from  those 
crops  to  conserving  uses  and  not  increas- 
ing their  barley  acreage.  Correspond- 
ingly, under  the  barley  program  pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  producers 
diverting  acreage  from  barley  to  conserv- 
ing uses  and  not  increasing  their  corn 
or  grain  sorghum  acreage.  Payments 
in  cash  or  kind  at  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  normal  production  multiplied  by  the 
estimated  support  rate  would  be  made 
for  diversion  of  20  percent  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  planted  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums,  or  barley,  in  1959  and  1960, 
or  up  to  20  acres,  whichever  is  greater. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mad- 
am President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mandatory  feed  grain 
provision  now  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  plan  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  malting  barley? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  expect  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  plan  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment now,  or  later? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  offer  it  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  or  at  some 
time  before  the  Senate  recesses  today, 
so  that  the  amendment  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  May 
I  a.sk  the  Senator  if  he  would  accept  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  I  offer  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
at  that  time  or  when  his  amendments 
are  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  because  the  amendment  relates 
to  his  area  of  the  country,  and  he  knows 
much  more  about  the  subject  matter 
than  do  I,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  connection  with 
the  amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  projxjses  to 
offer,  to  substitute  for  the  voluntary 
program  a  compul.sory  program,  does 
the  Senator  expect  to  eliminate  from 
the  coverage  of  the  compul.sory  acre- 
age program  deficit  States,  where  not 
enough  feed  is  produced  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  cattle,  livestock,  poultiy, 
dairying,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  would  be  a 
provision  protecting  areas  in  which 
there  was  a  shortage  of  feed.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  the  right  to  designate  areas 
and  regions  in  which  deficits  appear, 
and  nonquota  production  might  be  al- 
lowed for  local  consumption. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
further,  let  me  ask  whether,  in  connec- 
tion with  giving  this  power  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  he  intends  to 
require  that  such  deficit  areas  shall  be 
fixed  by  States,  by  counties,  or  in  some 
other  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  thing 
the  Senate  will  have  to  decide.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  whether  it  will  be 
by  counties,  or  by  regions  consisting  of 
a  State,  or  perhaps  one  State  and  part 
of  another  State.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  define  the  "area."  Up  to  now,  we 
have  decided  to  make  the  provision  as 
broad  as  possible,  without  limiting  the 
area  to  one  or  two  counties.  The  "area" 
may  be  an  entire  State,  or  perhaps  a 
State  and  a  fraction  of  another  State. 

But  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  in  the  commit- 
tee we  discussed  this  question,  and  there 
was  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to 
what  an  "area"  should  be  or  how  it 
should  be  defined.  In  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  we  may  find  some 
happy-medium  solution  in  regard  to  de- 
ciding what  an  "area"  shall  contain. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
further,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  he  will 
seriously  consider  limiting  to  States 
the  "area"  definition  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  :he  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— or,  if  not,  at  least  provide  that  it 
must  consist  of  a  group  of  counties,  so 
that  no  one  county  will  be  divided,  be- 
cause otherwise  there  would  be  a  very 
disturbing  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  know;;  that  that  is  a  very  difiB- 
cult  problem  with  which  to  deal,  for, 
as  he  knows — in  fact,  I  think  he  pointed 
this  out  severf.l  times  in  the  committee — 
when  there  was  in  the  law  the  commer- 
cial corn  area  provision,  many  counties 
of  his  State  were  included  along  with 
counties  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
In  the  areas  of  his  State  in  which  the 
counties  were  included  in  the  commer- 
cial corn  ares,  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  state  that  those  are  areas  in 
which  feed  is  in  short  supply.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  have  to  pre- 
pare or  submit  some  regulation  to 
justify  any  action  he  might  take  in 
dealing  with  feed,  and  stating  that  cer- 
tain areas  were  really  and  truly  areas 
with  feed-grain  deficits. 

Mr.  HOLLy^ND.  I  realize  that  that 
is  a  disturbing  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  I  invite  the  Scn- 
ators  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
definition  of  "commercial  corn  area"  in 
the  old  law,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ha.s  referred,  was  not  based 
on  the  quest  .on  of  whether  corn  was 
produced  to  be  shipprd  outside:  instead, 
as  I  recall,  it  was  ba^ed  on  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  production  in  the  county 
which  was  devoted  to  corn  production. 

Mr.  ELLErroER.  Yes.  It  may  be 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
find  that  although  in  a  county,  perhaps 
only  15  or  20  percent  of  the  land  might 
be  planted  to  feed  grains,  yet  that  might 
be  enough  to  supply  the  needs  in  that 
county. 

The  Secrct.iry  of  A.ericulture  will  be 
confronted  with  such  problems  in  fixing 
the  definition  of  the  term  "area";  and 
I  hope  we  can  devise  some  way  to  deal 
properly  with  them.  So  I  invite  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  consider  this 
problem  before  he  sleeps  tonight,  in 
hopes  that  he  can  arrive  at  a  decision 
as  to  what  he  desires  to  have  done  in 
that  connection.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
provide  that  areas  that  are  absolutely 
in  deficit,  insofar  as  the  production  of 
feed  grains  is  concerned,  should  not  be 
put  in  the  same  category  with  those  in 
which  there  is  an  abundance,  a  good 
deal  of  which  is  exported  to  other  States 
or  to  other  counties  of  the  same  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  afraid  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  inviting  me  to 
have  a  sleepless  night,  because  the  prob- 
lem is  most  disturbing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    However,  I  want  the 

Record  to  show  that  various  members 

of  the  committee,  of  whom  I  am  one, 

come  from  areas  in  which  livestock  pro- 


duction has  been  increasing  very  rapid- 
ly— I  refer  to  the  production  of  hogs, 
dairy  cattle,  and  poultry— and  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  Increase  in 
our  production  of  feed  grains,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  import  large  amounts  from 
beyond  our  State  borders.  So  we  are 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  Idea  of 
reducing  the  present  acreage,  which  as 
yet  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our 
own  needs.  I  believe  we  are  more  dis- 
turbed about  this  one  provision  than 
about  any  other  in  the  bill,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  reaUzes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  realize  that; 
and  I  am  sure  the  discussions  we  have 
had  indicate  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
large  loopholes  through  which  "a  big 
train"  might  run  and  proceed  to  make 
the  program  useless.  Neither  of  us 
wishes  to  have  that  happen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  patient,  and  I  com- 
mend him  in  every  way. 

Yet  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  in 
our  State,  for  example,  which  is  very 
remote  from  the  heavy  feed-grain  pro- 
ducing States,  the  added  transportation 
cost  for  feed  grains  brought  in  from 
distant  areas  makes  this  problem  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  be  if  we  had 
an  immense  corn-producing  area  right 
next  door  to  us.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows  that  Senators 
who  come  from  various  other  States 
also  have  the  same  problem — although, 
I  .suspect,  not  quite  as  acutely  as  our 
State  has  had.  because  their  States  are 
not  as  far  removed  from  the  producing 
areas. 

So  I  invite  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  remain  sleepless  with  me  tonight  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this 
problem;  and  I  am  hopeful  of  the  results, 
because  he  generally  arrives  at  excellent 
solutions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
mc? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    BURDICK.     I    ask    whether   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana in  regard  to  the  feed  grains  section 
would  deal  with  com  silage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would;  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  of  submitting  that  amend- 
ment sometime  this  afternoon.  The 
silage  provision  would  be  more  or  less  on 
a  historic  basis;  in  other  words,  we  do 
not  wish  to  deny  it  to  those  who  used 
that  method  before;  and  I  think  it  would 
do  justice  to  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  it  would 
also  take  care  of  the  few  objections  on 
this  subject  which  were  raised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  when  the  bill  was 
being  considered. 

We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  piling  up 
of  dry  com.  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  knows;  that  is  the  main  objec- 
tive. Yet  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  grow 
silage  for  their  stock,  but  later  sell  it.  and 
make  Uncle  Sam  the  chief  purchaser. 


We  do  not  want  to  leave  gaping  loop- 
holes to  remain.  A  workable  provision 
is  our  thought.  I  now  return  to  my  pre- 
pared text  in  discussing  the  pending  bill. 
Payments  in  kind  only  at  up  to  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  normal  production  multi- 
pUed  by  the  estimated  support  rate  could 
be  made  for  diversion  of  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  such  average  acreage. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  could 
limit  the  extent  to  which  producers  might 
participate  in  the  program. 

Madam  President,  this  shows  that  we 
have  not  left  anything  undone.  We  are 
trying  to  provide  for  every  kind  of  emer- 
gency; and  I  am  hopeful  that  Senators 
will  carefully  study  the  bill,  particularly 
the  amendments  I  propose  to  offer,  re- 
garding both  the  feed  grain  provisions 
and  the  wheat  provisions. 

As  in  the  program  originally  provided 
for  1962.  producers  could  divert  to  castor 
beans,  guar.  saflBower,  sunflower,  or 
sesame,  with  the  Secretary's  approval, 
instead  of  to  Tionserving  uses,  and  in  such 
case  they  would  not  receive  payments 
but  would  qualify  for  price  support. 
Since  the  bill  was  reported  from  com- 
mittee. H.R.  11413  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  to  permit  diversion  under  the 
1962  program  to  non-price-supported 
field  crops  and  flax  and  to  permit  pay- 
ment for  diversion  to  the  specified  crops 
at  up  to  50  percent  of  the  rate  for  diver- 
sion to  conserving  uses.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  H.R.  11413  to  the  1962 
program  have  not  been  incorporated  in 
the  bill. 

WHEAT ;  riHST  ALTERNATIVE 

Subtitle  B  of  title  III  gives  wheat  pro- 
ducers a  choice  between  a  new  wheat 
program,  which  would  be  permanent, 
and  a  2-year  extension  of  the  1962  pro- 
gram. The  new  permanent  program  is 
covered  by  sections  310  through  325  of 
the  bill.  It  would  revise  and  strengthen 
the  wheat  marketing  quota  law,  require 
the  acreage  diverted  from  wheat  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  production  of  surplus 
commodities  or  other  commodities  which 
might  impair  the  program,  provide  for 
diversion  of  payments  for  the  first  3 
years  of  the  program,  and  provide  for  a 
marketing  certificate  plan. 

Under  the  revision  of  the  wheat  mar- 
keting  quota  law,   the   current   55-jnil- 
lion-acre  minimum  national  acreage  al- 
lotment would  be  replaced  by  a  minimum 
national   marketing   quota   of   1   billion 
bushels,  which  would  be  converted  into 
an   acreage   allotment  on   the   basis  of 
expected    production.     The    55-million- 
acre  minimum  allotment  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  trouble  in  the  wheat 
program.     It  was   enacted   when   aver- 
age yields  were   13.3   bushels  per  acre. 
In  1960-61  they  were  at  26.2  bushels  per 
acre,   so   that   the   minimum   allotment 
now    produces    about    twice    as    much 
wheat  as  when  it  was  first  provided  for. 
Quotas  could  be  proclaimed  and  submit- 
ted to  a  producer  referendum  under  the 
bill  for  1,  2.  or  3  years  at  a  time.    The 
amount  of  the  marketing  quota,  how- 
ever, for  each  year  for  which  quotas  are 
so  made  effective  would  have  to  be  sep- 
arately determined  and  proclaimed.    In 
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converting  the  national  quota  into  a  na- 
tional   acreage    allotment,    allowances 
would  be  made  for  expected  underplant- 
ings  of   allotments,  increases  in  allot- 
ments for  small  farms,  and   expected 
production  above  allotments  under  the 
small  farm  exemption,  to  the  end  that 
the  national   acreage   allotment  would 
as  nearly  as  possible  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  national  marketing  quota. 
The  special  provision  for  increasing 
Durum  wheat  acreage  enacted  last  year 
would  be  made  permanent.    A  somewhat 
similar  provision  would  be  added  to  the 
law  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  allotments  of  farms  producing  other 
kinds  of  wheat  whenever  necessary  to 
provide  f  r  the  production  of  adequate 
supplies  of  those  kinds  of  wheat.    In  the 
event  of  any  such  increase,  the  entire 
farm  acreage  allotment  would  have  to 
be   devoted   to  the   kind   of  wheat  for 
which  the  increase  was  given.    This  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate supplies  of  any  kind  or  class  of 
wheat  having  special  properties  desired 
by  millers  and  others,  whenever  such  ac- 
tion appears  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
adequate  supplies. 

The  30-acre  feed-wheat  exemption, 
under  which  producers  can  plant  up  to 
30  acres  of  wheat  if  the  entire  crop  is 
used  on  the  farm  where  produced  for 
food,  feed,  or  seed,  would  be  repealed. 
In  lieu  of  the  old  15-acre  provision 
under  which  any  farm  could  plant  up 
to  15  acres  of  wheat  even  though  it  had 
no  prior  wheat  hisU)ry,  the  bill  provides 
that  any  farm  may  plant  up  to  its  small 
farm  base  acreage.  The  small  farm  base 
acreage  for  any  farm  is  its  average  acre- 
age for  the  3  highest  years  during  a 
5 -year  representative  period — with  ad- 
justments for  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions, crop  rotation  practices,  and  other 
appropriate  factors — but  in  no  event 
more  than  15  acres.  Thus,  if  the  farm's 
adjusted  average  3 -year  acreage  of 
wheat  was  7  acres,  the  farm  could 
harvest  up  to  7  acres  of  wheat  without 
being  subject  to  penalty  even  though 
that  exceeded  its  allotment.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  this  exemption,  the  bill 
provides  minimum  allotments  equal  to 
the  same  percentage  of  the  small  farm 
base  acreage  determined  for  the  3 
highest  years  during  1957  through  1961 
as  the  national  allotment  for  the  crop 
is  of  55  million  acres.  This  would  tend 
to  give  all  farms,  large  and  small,  allot- 
ments which  represent  about  the  same 
percentage  of  their  plantings  in  the  pe- 
riod 1957-61.  Thus,  in  the  example  just 
given  of  a  farm  with  a  small  farm  base 
acreage  of  7  acres,  if  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  were,  for  example,  80 
percent  of  55  million  acres,  the  minimum 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  would 
be  80  percent  of  7  acres,  or  5.6  acres. 
The  operator  of  a  farm  entitled  to  an 
exemption  could,  if  he  so  desired,  elect 
to  be  subject  to  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram and  would  then  be  bound  by  his 
acreage  allotment.  If  he  failed  to  make 
an  election,  his  small  farm  base  acreage, 
or  his  farm  acreage  allotment,  whichever 
was  larger,  would  be  deemed  to  be  his 
acreage  allotment  for  penalty  purposes: 
he  would  not  be  required  or  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  diversion  program; 


he  would  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port; he  would  not  be  eligible  for  market- 
ing certificates;  and  he  would  not  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  marketing  quota 
referendum. 

This  provision  would  permit  farms 
which  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  15-acre  exemption  to  continue  to 
plant  the  same  amounfc  of  wheat  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  It  would,  however, 
close  a  very  considerable  loophole  in  the 
law  by  preventing  farms  with  no  previous 
wheat  history  and  no  wheat  allotment 
from  planting  wheat. 

By  giving  farms  which  have  been  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  15-acre  exemption 
allotments  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  their  past  wheat  acreages,  the  bill 
would  encourage  them  to  comply  with 
their  allotments  and  reduce  their  acre- 
age by  the  same  percentage  that  other 
farms  reduce  their  acreage.  This  would 
give  the  previously  exempt  farmer  a 
realistic  opportunity  to  participate  in  tlie 
program  and  become  eligible  for  price 
support,  diversion  pajTnents,  and,  mo^t 
important,  marketing  certificates;  and, 
of  course,  voting  for  or  against  the 
program.  Since  a  portion  of  the  sup- 
port and  market  prices  for  wheat  under 
the  certificate  program  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  certificate,  the  exemption 
loses  much  of  its  value  to  farmers  who 
intend  to  market  their  wheat,  and  the 
proposed  minimum  allotment  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  them.  It  will  also  be 
helpful  to  the  soft  wheat  millers,  much 
of  the  soft  wheat  being  grown  on  less 
than  15-acre  wheat  farms. 

Wheat  producers  would  be  prohibited 
from  planting  acreage  diverted  from 
wheat  to  crops  in  surplus  or  to  crops 
which  might  impair  the  program.  The 
acreage  considered  to  have  been  diverted 
from  wheat  would  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  national 
allotment  had  been  55  million  acres. 

The  penalty  per  acre  for  failure  to 
divert  such  acreage  from  production 
would  be  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
for  wheat  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

For  the  years  1963  through  1965  pay- 
ments would  be  authorized  for  such 
diversion  at  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  basic  county  support  rate  on  the 
normal  production  of  the  diverted  acre- 
age, and  the  Secretary  could  permit 
producers  to  divert  an  additional  20  per- 
cent of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
receive  payments  thereon.  In  addition, 
any  producer  could  divert  such  further 
additional  acreage  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  his  entire  diversion  up  to 
15  acres  and  receive  payments  thereon. 
In  return  for  such  payments,  producers 
would  assume  the  further  obligations  of 
devoting  the  diverted  acreage  to  conser- 
vation uses  approved  by  the  Secretary; 
increasing  the  total  acreage  devoted  to 
soil  conserving  uses  on  the  farm  by  the 
amount  of  the  diverted  acreage:  and 
keeping  within  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  each  commodity  produced  on 
the  farm  and,  except  as  the  Secretary 
might  otherwise  prescribe,  within  each 
acreage  allotment  on  any  other  farm  in 
which  the  producer  has  a  share.  A 
wheat  acreage  allotment  would  not  be 
considered  as  violated,  however,  if  the 


entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
excess  were  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  stored  to  avoid  payment  of  penalty, 
or  if  the  farm  on  which  the  excess  wheat 
was  produced  was  exempt  from  market- 
ing quotas  under  the  small  farm  exemp- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  for  more  stringent 
marketing  penalties  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. The  farm  marketing  penalty 
would  be  65  percent  of  parity,  the  same 
as  for  1962.  but  higher  than  the  45  per- 
cent of  parity  provided  by  the  existing 
law  for  1963. 

The  farm  marketing  excess  upon  which 
the  penalty  would  be  paid  would  be  twice 
the  normal  production  of  the  excess 
acreage,  or  the  actual  production  of  the 
excess  acreage  if  the  producer  estab- 
lishes the  actual  production.  This  pro- 
vision is  similar  to  that  in  effect  for 
1962.  but  more  stringent  than  the  exist- 
ing law  applicable  to  1963  under  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  showing  by  the 
producer,  the  marketing  excess  would  be 
equal  to  the  normal  production  of  the 
excess  acres.  Unlike  both  the  law- 
applicable  to  1962  and  the  existing  law 
applicable  to  1963,  the  bill  does  not 
include  the  so-called  Christmas  amend- 
ment, under  which  the  marketing  excess 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
actual  production  for  the  farm  exceeds 
the  normal  production  for  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment.  The  bill  is  therefore 
more  stringent  than  either  the  existing 
law  or  the  special  law  applicable  to 
1962.  Until  the  penalty  is  paid  or  post- 
poned in  accordance  with  the  law  not 
only  would  the  crop  of  wheat  produced  in 
violation  of  the  allotment  be  subject  to 
a  lien  for  the  amount  of  penalty  as  at 
present,  but  al.so  all  subsequent  crops 
subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which 
the  producer  had  an  interest  would  be 
subject  to  such  a  lien. 

If  the  buyer  of  the  wheat  failed  to  col- 
lect the  penalty,  as  he  is  required  to  do 
by  existing  law,  all  pcr.sons  entitled  to 
share  in  the  wheat  would  be  jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  penalty,  and  all 
persons  liable  for  payment  or  collection 
of  the  penalty  would  also  be  liable  for 
interest  at  6  percent  per  annum, 

M.\RKETING    CERTIFICATION    AND    PRICE    SUPPORT 

In  addition  to  tightening  up  the  mar- 
keting quota  program  as  just  discussed, 
the  bill  provides  for  superimposing  upon 
it  a  marketing  certificate  program.  Un- 
der this  program  marketing  certificates 
would  be  issued  to  producers  for  the  es- 
timated amount  to  be  used  for  human 
food  in  the  United  States  and  such  part 
of  estimated  exports  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  price  and  income  objectives  of  the 
biU.  Wheat  accompanied  by  certificates 
would  receive  price  support  at  65  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  while  wheat  without 
certificates  would  be  supported  at  a  level 
determined  appropriate  in  view  of  world 
prices,  feed  value,  and  feed  grain  sup- 
port prices.  Marketing  certificates 
would  have  a  face  value  equal  to  the 
difference  between  these  two  support 
prices.  Processors  and  exporters  would 
have  to  obtain  certificates  for  the  wheat 
processed  by  them  into  food  products  or 
exported.  They  might  obtain  these  from 
producers,  from  other  persons  who  had 
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obtained  them  from  producers,  or  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Producers  would  have  to  market  their 
certificates  with  wheat,  but  after  the 
first  sale  the  wheat  and  the  certificates 
could  move  together  or  separately.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could 
issue,  buy.  or  sell  certificates  in  order  to 
facilitate  operation  of  the  program. 

Thus  producers  w'ould  receive  between 
65  and  90  percent  of  parity  on  that  part 
of  the  production  from  their  allotments 
representing  their  share  of  the  domestic 
and  export  market,  and  probably  about 
the  feed  value  for  the  remainder  of  the 
l>roduction  from  their  allotments.  The 
cost  of  wheat  to  millers  for  domestic 
food  use,  including  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate, would  be  maintained  at  a  fair 
price,  and  the  price  of  wheat  for  export 
could  be  kept  competitive  through  a 
combination  of  marketing  certificates 
and  export  subsidies.  The  certificate 
would  assist  in  regulating  prices  so  that 
part  of  the  wheat  might  be  allowed  to 
move  at  a  lower  price  for  feed  or  other 
secondary  purposes,  while  wheat  for  do- 
mestic food  or  export  would  be  main- 
tained at  a  higher  level. 

Each  farm's  share  of  certificates  would 
be  determined  by  multiplying  its  normal 
yield  times  its  farm  acreage  allotment 
times  a  uniform  percentage  factor. 
However,  no  farm  could  receive  more 
than  the  normal  yield  of  its  actual 
planted  acreage  plus  the  amount  of  prior 
crop  wheat  stored  to  avoid  penalty 
which  is  released  from  storage  on  ac- 
count of  underplanting. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,   will   the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxjRDicK  in  the  chair>.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  How 
would  the  normal  yield  per  acre  be  de- 
termined? Would  that  be  on  the  basis 
of  actual  production  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  the  av- 
erage yield  of  the  last  5  years,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
trends  in  yields.  If  on  account  of  any 
uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield 
for  any  of  such  5  years  is  less  than  75 
percent  of  such  average,  75  percent  of 
the  average  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
actual  yield  for  such  year.  Similarly,  if 
because  of  abnormally  good  weather,  the 
yield  is  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  such 
average,  125  percent  of  the  average 
would  be  substituted  for  the  actual  yield 
for  such  year.  After  such  substitutions 
the  average  would  be  recomputed  and 
that  would  be  the  normal  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It 
would  not  be  adjusted  down  to  the 
county  yield,  if  it  were  above,  would  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   It  would  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
certainly  is  quite  a  change  from  previous 
years.  I  think  that  using  the  best  3  out 
of  5  years  is  an  improvement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senajfcpr 
knows,  we  would  not  change  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
national  quota  to  States  and  to  counties. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Marketing  certifi- 
cates and  price  support  would  be  limited 
to  producers  complying  with  the  wheat 
acreage  diversion  requirements  of  the 
bill  for  the  farm  and  with  all  allotments 
on  all  farms  for  all  commodities  in  which 
they  have  an  interest;  except  that  no 
wheat  acreage  allotment  would  be 
deemed  exceeded  if  the  marketing  ex- 
cess were  stored  to  avoid  penalty ;  a  pro- 
ducer would  not  be  denied  ehgibility  for 
such  benefits  with  respect  to  one  farm 
by  reason  of  planting  wheat  within  an 
exemption  on  another  farm;  and  the 
Secretary  could  provide  additional  ex- 
ceptions to  the  requirement  of  cross- 
compliance  between  different  farms 
where  that  appeared  advisable.  Also,  if 
marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect,  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  price  support 
would  be  as  they  are  under  existing  law, 
without  the  mandatory  cross-compliance 
features  just  described.  If  marketing 
quotas  should  not  be  in  effect  because 
of  producer  disapproval,  the  support 
level  would  be  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  parity.  If  they  should  not  be  in  effect 
because  a  national  marketing  quota  was 
not  proclaimed,  the  support  level  would 
be,  as  provided  by  existing  law,  at  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  the 
minimum  within  that  range  depending 
on  the  supply  situation. 

SECOND    alternative:     EXTENSIO:.-    or    1962 
PROGRAM    FOR    2     YEARS 

At  the  quota  referendum  for  the  1963 
crop  wheat  producers  would  be  given  a 
choice  between  the  wheat  provisions  just 
described  and  a  2 -year  extension  of  the 
1962  program.  If  they  chose  extension 
of  the  1962  program,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  just  described  would  be  of  no 
further  effect,  the  1962  program  would 
be  extended  for  2  years,  and  the  exist- 
ing permanent  law  would  become  effec- 
tive again  for  the  1965  and  subsequent 
year  crops. 

In  other  words,  if  the  alternate  plan 
is  adopted  it  will  result  in  an  expendi- 
ture by  the  Government  of  over  $650 
million,  and  we  would  revert  to  the  same 
old  law  which  has  been  giving  us  so 
much  trouble.  That  is  why  I  said  I 
believe  that  part  of  the  bill  should  be 
stricken.  I  hope  to  present  an  amend- 
ment which  would  do  exactly  that. 

Under  the  1962  program,  after  the  55- 
million-acre  national  allotment  is  ap- 
portioned to  farms,  each  farm  allotment 
is  reduced  10  percent.  Price  support  is 
restricted  to  producers  participating  in 
a  wheat -diversion  program.  Partici- 
pants in  the  diversion  program  are  paid 
in  cash  or  kind  at  45  percent  of  the  sup- 
port rate  times  the  estimated  yield  of 
tlie  diverted  acreage  for  diverting  the 
10-percent  allotment  reduction  to  con- 
servation, and  at  a  60-percent  rate  for 
similarly  diverting  up  to  an  additional 
30  percent. 

I  have  been  describing  the  alternate 
plan. 

loan  pbovisions 

Title  IV  makes  several  changes  in  the 
Consohdated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936. 

The  changes  In  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
woUld  specifically  include  recreational 


uses  among  the  purposes  for  which  real 
estate  or  operating  loans  for  land  and 
water  development  can  be  made:  would 
include  changes  in  land  use,  recreational 
facilities,  and  sewers  in  the  purposes 
for  which  loans  could  be  m^de  to  asso- 
ciations; and  would  increase  the  amount 
of  direct  loans  which  could  be  made 
from  the  agricultural  credit  insurance 
fund  for  immediate  resale  as  insured 
loans  from  $10  million  to  $25  million. 

The  amendments  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  are  designed  to 
provide  for  a  more  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  REA  budget.  Whereas  at 
present  the  budget  shows  all  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  used  for  REA  loans  as 
a  new  authorization,  and  separately 
shows  repayments  and  other  receipts 
from  REA  loans,  the  procedure  con- 
templated by  the  bill  would  make  it  clear 
that  only  the  net  excess  of  loans  over 
receipts  should  be  shown  as  new  funds. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  loan  account  into 
which  all  appropriations.  Treasury  bor- 
rowings, loan  collections,  and  other 
funds  of  the  REA  would  be  placed. 
Loans  could  then  be  made  from  the  fund 
only  in  amounts  authorized  in  appro- 
priation acts  Full  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  fund  would  be  maintained, 
but  such  control  would  be  maintained 
through  congressional  authorizations  to 
make  loans  from  the  fund,  rather  than 
tlirough  appropriations  which  appear 
to  provide  new  money,  but  which  ac- 
tually may  only  replace  loan  receipts 
covered  into  the  Treasury. 

INDUSTRIAL   USES 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  new 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  coordinate  activities  directed 
toward  the  development  of  industrial 
uses  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  development  of  new  crojjs.  It  pro- 
vides still  another  method  of  attack 
against  surpluses.  This  title,  except  for 
a  slight  change  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posed agency,  the  omission  of  provisions 
for  expansion  of  present  industrial  and 
commercial  uses;  and  the  omission  of  a 
section  dealing  with  scholarships,  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  690  as  it  imssed  the  Senate  in 
the  86th  Congress. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  verj'  mas- 
terful presentation  he  has  made  of  a 
most  complicated  question.  The  pend- 
ing bill,  with  the  amendments  which  the 
Senator  has  proposed,  will  make  a  very 
real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a 
most  diflHcult  problem. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  come  from  a 
State  in  which  the  consxmier  interests 
in  agriculture  are  largely  paramount. 
Two  agricultural  problems  concern  us. 
Rrst.  we  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  while  entirely  fair  to  the 
growers,  does  not  go  so  high  as  to  put 
our  poultry  industry  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, our  dairy  industry,  in  real  trouble 
in  terms  of  cost.  As  I  understand,  the 
proposed  amendment  on  feed  grains 
which  the  Senator  is  supporting  is  the 
administration  proposal.  It  would  not 
substantially  increase  the  present  price 
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of  feed  grains,  and  it  would  probably  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers through  a  smaller  carryover.  Is 
that  generally  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  gen- 
erally correct.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  program  I  have  advanced  is  sure 
to  save  on  storage  and  other  costs.  As 
I  pointed  out.  the  program  last  year  cost 
in  excess  of  $780  million.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  the  corn  that  has  been  taken 
over  on  hand,  and  on  a  long-term  basis 
we  may  get  some  of  that  amount  of 
money  back.  Some  of  the  corn  we  may 
have  for  4,  5.  6.  or  10  years.  The  bill  in 
effect  would  tell  a  farmer,  "If  you  expect 
Uncle  Sam  to  continue  to  support  the 
price  of  com.  you  must  agree  to  curtail 
production  in  keeping  with  our  national 
requirements." 

I  say  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
fair.  Instead  of  an  open-end  law  which 
would  permit  the  grower  to  produce  all 
he  desired  without  restrictions,  we  seek 
that  kind  of  curtailment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  that  it  is  most 
important  to  preserve  the  position  of 
the  feed  grain  producers.  We  cannot 
have  them  going  bankrupt.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  maintain  the  price  of 
feed  grains  in  some  relationship  to  the 
agricultural  users.  Can  the  Senator 
estimate  how  much  in  the  long  run  his 
feed  grain  amendment  would  save  the 
Government  on  an  annual  basis,  as  com- 
pared to  the  present,  cost? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  t  have  no  estimates 
at  this  time,  but  the  payments  for  stor- 
age would  be  considerably  reduced.  For 
the  next  3  years  the  savings  would  be 
considerable,  but  the  payments  would 
still  be  a  little  high,  but  lower  than  under 
the  emergency  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  time  goes  on  the  sav- 
ings would  increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Under  my 
amendment  the  Government  would  pay 
the  farmer  on  diverted  acres  for  3  years, 
that  is.  on  all  acres  the  farmer  would 
take  out  of  cultivation.  He  would  be 
paid  enough  to  maintain  his  income. 
That  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  seems  to  be  a 
sound  procedure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement,  the  Government  has 
paid  out  over  $2  billion  on  corn,  wheat, 
and  milk  programs  this  year.  We  are 
now  proposing  a  way  to  reduce  that 
amount  of  governmental  spending.  I 
hope  it  will  work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  so.  too. 
What  the  Senator  has  been  saying 
about  feed  grains  is  particularly  true, 
is  it  not,  about  wheat?  I  realize  that 
wheat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  feed  grain, 
but  that  is  not  its  usual  purpose. 
Would  the  economic  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  wheat  be  substantially  the 
same? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  It  would 
reduce  production,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  storage  and  handling.  I  did  not 
point  out  the  fact  previously,  but  the 
storage  bill,  paid  by  the  American  tax- 
payer for  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains  owned  by  the  Grovemment  is  now 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
my  last  question.    It  is  my  understand- 


ing  that   the   committee   concluded   to 
drop  any  provision  in  the  bill  having  to 
do  with  control  of  dairy  products. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  realize  that  my  friend, 
the  Senator   from   Wisconsin,   and   my 
friend,    the    Senator    from    Minnesota, 
have  been  engaged  in  active  discussions 
on  that  subject.     That  is  really  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Can 
the  Senator  give  me  any  indication  as 
to  what  he  thinks  is  likely  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate,  if  anything,  on  the 
subject  of  dairy  controls  at  this  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  am  sure  that  ev- 
ery member  of  the  committee  will  bear 
out    my   statement    that   we    made    an 
earnest  effort  to  try  to  report  a  milk 
provision.     I  suggested  to  all  the  milk 
producer    representatives — I    shall    not 
call  them  lobbyists,  of  whom  quite  a  few 
are  hanging   around  Washington — that 
they  try  to  agree  on  some  kind  of  plan. 
They  failed  to  do  so.    Most  of  them  took 
the  position  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.    The  law  pro- 
vides 75  to  90  percent  of  parity.    In  es- 
sence, they  have  said,  "Leave  us  alone 
and  we  will  put  our  own  house  in  order." 
The  statement  remains  as  a  challrnge 
to  them.     So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as 
chairman   of   the   committee,   I   do   not 
propose   to  present  to   the   Senate   any 
miik  program  this  year.     I  may  intro- 
duce a  bill  so  that  it  can  be  considered 
for  possible  action  next  year. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  dairy  in- 
dustry puts  its  house  in  order,  Concre.ss 
will  have  to  do  something  in  order  to 
save  the  rest  of  the  program,  because 
we  cannot  possibly  continue  to  spend 
as  much  as  a  half  billion  dollars  or  more 
to  maintain  the  milk  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Louisiana.  I  regret  to  state 
that  some  of  the  official  farm  organiza- 
tions in  the  dairy  business  in  my  State 
take  the  position  that  they  want  high 
price  supports  and  no  production  con- 
trol. I  have  been  telling  them  that  we 
cannot  go  on  forever  in  that  way.  It  is 
not  "in  the  wood."  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Absolutely.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  my  friend 
again  for  the  action  he  has  taken  in 
bringing  the  two  amendments  before  the 
Senate,  and  pledge  to  him  my  strong 
support  for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
no  new  feed  grains  legislation  were  en- 
acted this  year,  the  existing  law  would 
go  into  effect  next  year  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  a  support  price  of  about  $1.04  to 
$1.06  a  bushel? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.      HOLLAND.       What     objection 
would  the  Senator  have  to  allowing  that 
law  to  become  operative? 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  It  has  hurt  us  in 
the  past.  I  believe  the  largest  produc- 
tion in  our  history  occurred  under  that 
law,  in  1959  and  1960.  It  means  un- 
limited production  at  a  fixed  price  sup- 
port without  any  penalty.    We  now  have 


about  four  or  five  times  more  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  on  hand  than  we  or- 
dinarily carry  over  from  year  to  year. 
It  amounts  to  about  85  million  tons.  The 
report  I  filed  in  connection  with  the  bill 
indicates  all  of  that. 

I  go  back  to  the  proposition  that  I  do 
not  want  the  Governinent  to  get  control 
of  the  farmer.  However,  when  the 
farmer  expyects  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  his  price — and  I  do  not  care 
what  commodity  is  involved — he  ought 
to  be  willing  to  curtail  production  and 
keep  it  within  the  amounts  that  we  need. 
We  are  trying  to  do  that  with  corn  and 
also  with  wheat. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  with  the  drastic  effort  that  we  made 
to  effectuate  a  reduction  of  the  acreages 
last  year,  in  1961,  and  with  the  high  price 
supports  enacted  to  be  effective  during 
that  year,  and  which  are  effective  again 
this  year,  the  amount  of  feed  grains  in- 
cluding soybeans  under  loan  went  up 
substantially? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true,  but 
total  CCC  investment  in  1962  is  less  than 
in  1961. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  surplus  un- 
der loan  went  up. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes,  but  that  is  only 
part  of  it. 

The  production  of  corn  and  sorghum 
decreased.  It  was  bound  to  have  gone 
down.  The  record  shows  that  although 
the  program  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
we  had  421  million  bushels  less  of  corn 
and  sorghum  produced.  If  we  had  not 
placed  on  the  statute  books  the  emer- 
gency program  to  which  my  friend  froip 
Florida  refers  we  might  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  700  million  bushels  of  excess 
corn  and  sorghum  over  and  above  what 
we  have  now. 

That  is  the  trouble,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  stop.  The  emergency 
program  is  in  effect  for  this  year.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  should  have  had  the 
law  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
But  because  of  our  inability  to  do  it,  we 
have  agreed  to  let  it  go  for  another  year. 
In  the  pending  bill  there  is  a  provision 
to  extend  it  for  another  year.  That  is 
what  I  am  opposed  to.  That  is  why,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator,  I  am  sending  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  dealing  with  that 
situation,  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask 
that  an  explanation  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  E>oint. 
This  amendment  tells  the  corn  farmer 
and  the  sorghum  producers  if  they  ex- 
pect the  Government  to  provide  price 
supports  they  must  agree  to  curtail  their 
acres.  That  is  what  we  need.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  provides.  If  any- 
one can  devise  a  better  method  to  do 
that,  I  am  willing  to  listen,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  will  also  have  that  in 
mind.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep  building  surpluses 
under  a  program  that  costs  the  Govern- 
ment what  it  is  costing  the  Government 
now.  Unless  .^ome  changes  are  made  in 
the  wheat  and  corn  and  feed  grain  pro- 
gram now,  I  predict  that  all  farm  pro- 
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grams  for  all  commodities — no  matter 
how  well  they  may  be  operating  now — 
may  well  be  terminated  by  an  aroused 
public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Without  objection  the  explanation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Feed  Grain  Amendment 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  provlde.s  for  a  1  year 
extension  of  the  1963  feed  grain  program; 
and  would  provide  for  a  permanent  market- 
ing quota  program  for  corn,  sorghum,  and 
barley.  The  minimum  national  quota  would 
be  110  million  tons.  Acreage  diverted  from 
the  feed  grains  covered  by  the  program 
could  not  be  planted  to  crops  in  surplus  or 
which  might  Impair  the  diver.slon  program. 
For  the  first  3  years.  1963,  1964,  and  1965, 
payments  could  be  made  for  such  diversion 
at  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  support 
rate  for  the  nornial  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  price  support  level  for  corn 
would  be  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  if  mar- 
keting quotas  were  not  disapproved,  and  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  parity  if  quotas  were 
disapproved.  Barley  and  grain  sorghums 
would  be  supported  at  fair  levels  in  rela- 
tion to  corn,  and  oats  and  rye  could  be  sup- 
ported at  zero  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  ad- 
ministration feed  grain  proposal  contained 
in  S   2786.  except  for  the  following: 

1.  Under  the  amendment  market  ir.g 
quotas  are  limited  to  corn,  barley,  and 
sorghum,  whereas  the  original  proposal 
would  have  also  covered  oats,  and,  at  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  rye. 

2.  The  amendment  provides  for  a  minimum 
national  quota  of  110  million  tons. 

3.  The  provision  for  a  commercial  area  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  would  be  omitted 
but  the  program  would  be  limited  to  the 
continental  United  State.-!,  excluding  Alaska. 

4  The  farm  normal  yield  for  penalty  pur- 
pf>seB  would  be  based  on  past  farm  produc- 
tion Instead  of  past  production  In  the  local 
area. 

5.  Excess  barley  acreage  could  be  disposed 
of  by  grazing  up  to  30  days  before  harvest. 

6.  The  provisions  of  S.  2786  for  s\ibstitution 
of  wheat  acreage  for  feed  grain  acreage  and 
feed  grain  acreage  for  wheat  acreage  have 
been  consolidated  into  a  single  provision,  and 
the  direction  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  such 
substitution  has  been  given  a  slightly  more 
mandatory  color. 

7.  Diverted  acreage  payments  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  support  rate  for  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  diverted,  and  pro- 
ducers would  have  the  election  to  Increase 
their  diversion  to  25  acres,  instead  of  20, 
If  their  diversion  would  otherwise  be  less 
than  25  acres. 

8.  The  amendment  permits  price  support 
for  corn,  sorghuni,  and  barley  at  up  to  50 
percent  of  parity  when  quotas  are  disap- 
proved, and  in  such  case  producers  would 
have  to  comply  with  their  feed  grain  allot- 
ments as  a  condi  :lon  of  price  support,  but 
would  not  be  required  to  cross-comply  with 
allotments  for  ether  crops,  or  on  other 
farms,  or  with  land  diversion  requirements. 

9.  A  producer  *ould  not  lose  eligibility 
for  price  support,  or  land  diversion  pay- 
ments by  reason  of  planting  up  to  his  wheat 
or   feed   grain   exemption   on   another  farm. 

10.  Instead  of  authorizing  the  sale  for 
unrestricted  xise  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocki;  of  up  to  10  million  tons 
of  feed  grains  and  up  to  200  million  bushels 
of  wheat  at  marke :  prices  if  quotas  for  those 
commodities  are  disapproved,  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  such  sale  at  102  per- 


cent of  the  current  support  price  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges. 

11.  An  exempt  feed  grain  producer  would 
not  lose  history  by  taking  advantage  of 
his  exemption. 

12.  The  excess  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in 
past  years  under  the  existing  feed  wheat 
exemption  (which  would  be  repealed  by 
the  bill)  would  be  counted  as  feed  grain 
acreage  toward  a  feed  grain  allotment. 

13.  If  the  producer  so  elected,  acreage 
harvested  for  silage  up  to  the  acreage  har- 
vested for  silage  In  the  base  period  would 
not  be  counted  as  feed  grain  acreage,  and  the 
base  period  silage  acreage  would  not  be 
counted   In  computing  the  allotment. 

14  In  deficit  areas  the  Secretary  could  per- 
mit producers  to  plant  their  full  base  acre- 
age, but  they  would  then  lose  eligibility  for 
the  feed  grain  diversion  program,  feed  grain 
price  support,  and  the  feed  grain  quota 
referendum. 

15.  An  exemption  has  been  provided  for 
malting  barley,  modeled  after  the  exemp- 
tion contained  in  the  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, biit  applied  to  quotas  and  allotments. 

16.  The  amendment  also  makes  minor  cor- 
rections in  the  small  farm  exemption  and 
other  provisions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  U'ue  that, 
considering  the  feed  grain  now  under 
loan,  together  with  the  soybeans  now 
under  loan,  the  total  loaned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  up;  is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  the  increase  of  the  soybean  price 
.•support  was  a  part  of  the  program  last 
year— not  agreed  to  by  the  Senator  and 
myself — to  divert  acreage  from  corn 
production;  and  that  the  total  on  hand 
of  corn  and  feed  grains,  plus  soybeans, 
v,-as  greater  than  it  was  expected  to  be? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  if  the  Senator 
adds  other  crops  than  com  and  the  feed 
grains  that  we  are  talking  about,  that 
is  correct.  Insofar  as  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  are  concerned,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  produced  421  million 
bu.shels  Ic^s  of  corn  and  sorghum. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  disappointment 
to  me.  because  I  thought  that  the  de- 
crease would  be  greater.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  recall  we  said  it  might  reach  700 
million  bushels  less.  However,  the  Lord 
was  good  to  the  com  farmer  and  to  the 
.sorghum  producer.  It  rained  at  the 
proper  time.  Therefore,  the  yields  were 
greater. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Lord  was  good 
to  him  and  Congress  was  good  to  him, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
good  to  him.  As  I  read  the  figures,  the 
total  production  of  feed  grains,  plus  soy- 
beans, was  greater  than  expected;  and 
the  total  value  for  carrying  them  under 
loan  has  gone  up. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
we  were  told  last  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  diversion  of  corn  acreage 
was  increasing  the  price  support  of  soy- 
beans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Why  should  not  soy- 
beans be  included  in  this  total  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  we  have 
made  any  headway? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  we  have 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  trying 
to  give  the  farmers  a  better  break,  by 


trying  to  increase  their  income.    He  has 
succeeded  in  some  ways. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  past  Sec- 
retaries have  been  trying  to  divide  the 
farmer  from  the  consumer,  and  have 
created  a  great  deal  of  friction  between 
them.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  now 
have  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
man  who  is  trying  to  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  farmer.  I  am  in  favor  of 
him. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
that  the  Lord  only  knows  what  would 
have  happened  in  production  with  the 
same  kind  of  weather  that  we  hsid  last 
year,  if  the  farmers  had  been  able  to 
plant  all  that  they  desired,  as  was  the 
case  2  years  ago. 

The  special  program  that  we  provided 
for  was  intended  to  curtail  com  and 
other  feed  grain  production  by  about 
700  million  bushels.  It  failed  to  reach 
that  goal.  However,  if  we  had  not  had 
the  program,  instead  of  having  cut  pro- 
duction by  421  million  bushels,  we  might 
have  had  a  surplus  of  700  million  or  800 
million  bushels  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains.  It  has  worked  fairly  well,  but 
at  a  great  cost. 

That  is  why  I  am  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  emergency  program  almost  in- 
definitely, because  we  have  already  ex- 
tended it  another  year,  and  in  the  bill 
we  extend  it  for  another  year.  Soon 
someone  will  say  we  should  extend  it  for 
4  or  more  years.  And  the  emergency 
wheat  program,  too.  Some  would  rather 
have  a  permanent  program  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  That  is  what  will  happen  if 
the  amendment  that  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  is  adopted.  I  now  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that  an 
explanatory  statement  in  connection 
with  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table.  Without  objection  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Wheat  Amendment 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  1962 
wheat  progiam. 

S.  2786,  which  set  out  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram, provided  for  a  strong,  effective,  perma- 
nent wheat -marketing  quota  program,  with 
mandatory  diversion  of  acreage,  adequate 
payments  thereon  for  3  years,  and  a  market- 
ing-certificate, bushel-control  program.  This 
mandatory  program  Is  needed  to  reduce  our 
surplus  stocks,  reduce  Government  costs,  and 
provide  a  healthy  farm  economy  in  which 
the  farmer  may  once  again  produce  for  the 
market. 

The  permanent,  effective  wheat  program 
provided  for  by  S.  2786  has  been  Included  in 
the  pending  measure  with  a  number  of  Im- 
provements recommended  by  the  committee. 
However,  the  committee  saw  fit  to  provide, 
in  addition,  for  giving  the  producers  In  the 
1963  crop  referendum  (which  will  be  held 
shortly  after  the  bill  Is  passed)  a  choice  be- 
tween this  permanent,  mandatory  program 
and  a  temporary,  less  mandatory  program 
like  that  In  effect  In  1962.  Tlie  1962  wheat 
program  was  provided  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure. It  was  the  best  program  that  could  be 
developed  and  passed  In  the  time  available. 
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but  It  was  recognized  as  a  stopgap  until  per- 
manent leglalatlon  could  be  developed. 

It  gives  the  Secretary  less  authority  to  re- 
duce acreage  allotments,  provides  only  for  a 
volxmtary  diversion  program,  and  contains 
no  bushel-control  feature.  Being  less  man- 
datory than  the  proposed  permanent  pro- 
gram, it  must  offer  the  producer  a  better 
Income  for  not  producing  than  for  produc- 
ing. It  cannot  help  but  be  less  effective,  and 
more  costly  for  such  effect  as  it  achieves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLA^fD.  I  am  sure  that  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  will  agree  at  least  in 
large  part  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said  about  the  motives 
and  the  desires  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture.   He  is  a  well  intentioned  man. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  not  willing  to  admit 
that  we  made  progress  last  year,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  we  fell  back.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture is  the  first  one  who  has  tried 
to  help  farmers,  because  our  great  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  only  a  few  years  ago, 
did  a  fine  job  in  that  direction;  and  his 
successor,  a  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
certainly  was  making  every  effort  in  that 
direction.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  thinks  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  prior 
administration  was  also  moving  in  that 
direction. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  believes  we 
must  consider  the  mounting  costs  of 
these  surpluses.  We  must  consider  what 
farmers  have  already  done.  They  know 
how  to  pick  out  the  best  acreage  and 
pour  on  the  fertilizer  so  as  to  increase 
the  yield  per  acre.  They  did  that  just 
within  the  last  year.  Yet  all  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  to  cut  down  the 
acreage  are  simply  not  getting  us  any- 
where at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asks  his 
good  friend,  his  devoted  friend,  who  has 
certainly  done  immense  things  for  agri- 
culture, how  he  regards  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  industries  we  have  tried  to 
control  that  are  in  the  most  prosperous 
condition  in  the  Nation;  instead,  it  is 
the  agricultural  industries  that  do  not 
have  regimentation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  as  the  result 
of  acts  passed  by  Congress  which  are  in 
the  best  condition.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  knows  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not;  not  en- 
tirely. I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  put  words  in  my  mouth.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  getting  marketing  agreements 
for  oranges  and  other  products  of  Flor- 
ida, as,  under  the  law,  he  had  the  right 
to  do;  and  he  did  a  magnificent  job. 

But  do  not  overlook  this:  That  by  hav- 
ing a  fixed  price — that  is,  a  support  price 
with  the  Crovemment  acquiring  all  excess 
stocks — we  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
feeders  to  know  how  much  corn  would 
cost  in  12  months  or  15  months  from 
now.  That  has  had  the  effect  of  stabi- 
lizing, to  some  extent,  the  prices  of  meat. 
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I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
admit  to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  will  agree 
that  it  has  had  some  part  in  that  result. 
But  it  has  not  been  only  citrus  fruits 
that  have  been  prosperous;  it  has  not 
been  only  livestock  that  has  been  pros- 
perous; most  of  the  vegetable  producing 
industries  have  been  prosperous. 

The  Loi-d  knows,  if  anyone  knows  how 
much  the  acres  will  produce,  it  is  the 
producers  of  highly  seasonal  produce 
that  can  be  produced  only  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  and  have  to  be  marketed 
quickly.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  his  friend  from  Louisiana  to  look 
at  the  agriculture  of  the  Nation,  with 
his  usually  fair  eye,  and  to  note  that 
those  industries  which  are  the  most  pros- 
perous, nationwide,  are  those  that  have 
not  come  here  and  dipped  their  hand 
down  into  Uncle  Sam's  wheelbarrow  to 
ask  for  price  supports,  for  regimentation, 
and  for  controls,  which  are  as  foreign 
to  the  traditional  independence  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  as  anything  could  be. 

I  say  this  without  any  reflection  at 
all  upon  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  If  there  is  a  good  American 
in  the  country,  it  is  he;  if  there  is  a  friend 
of  the  farmers,  it  is  he.  I  think  he 
knows  how  I  feel  toward  him  personally 
and  as  my  chairman ;  but  I  simply  want 
the  Record  to  reflect  the  fact,  well- 
known  to  every  Senator  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  that  the  industries  which  are 
not  controlled  by  Uncle  Sam  are  the  ones 
which  are  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  EliLENDER.  I  will  not  argue 
with  my  good  friend  from  Florida  Veg- 
etables cannot  be  grown  nearly  so  well 
in  other  States  as  they  can  be  grown  in 
Florida.  It  is  only  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  conditions  which 
the  Senator  describes  obtain.  Further- 
more, the  production  of  such  crops  is 
rather  difficult.  In  1937,  when  I  first 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Senator,  I  was  one 
of  seven  Senators  who  held  hearings 
throughout  the  country  to  prepare  for 
the  enactment  of  the  present  permanent 
laws  pertaining  to  the  basic  crops,  crops 
whose  control  we  thought  could  be  man- 
aged. The  programs  have  applied  to 
such  crops.  We  felt  then,  as  we  feel 
now,  that  there  ii  a  possibility  to  man- 
age their  production  if  a  proper  law  can 
be  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  of  feed  grains  and  the 
price  of  meats  of  all  kinds.  That  has 
been  the  purpose  of  feed  grain  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  years.  By  stabi- 
lizing the  feed  grain  price,  we  go  a  long 
way  toward  stabilizing  meat  prices. 

Mr.  Cushman  S.  Radebaugh.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  a  very  fine  gentleman 
from  Orlando,  Fla  ,  made  some  pertinent 
comments  when  he  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
this  year.    His  testimony  appears  in  the 


record  of  the  hearings  beginning  at  page 
479.  Among  other  things,  he  said: 

Generally  speaking,  all  cattle  produced  are 
fed  and  the  pounds  of  beef  produced  In  the 
feedlot  approach  the  pounds  produced  on 
the  range.  For  these  reasons,  whatever 
happens  In  the  case  of  feed  grain  prices  has 
a  direct  effect  on  what  happens  to  beef 
ciittle  prices  whether  in  the  feedlot  or  on 
the  open  range. 

I  subscribe  fully  to  those  words. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  contending  all  the  while.  Stabiliz- 
ing the  price  of  feed  grains  has  the  ef- 
fect, more  or  less,  of  stabilizing  the  price 
of  the  animals  which  consume  the  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  fine  pres- 
entation this  afternoon — and  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  most  of  the  after- 
noon. I  believe  the  approach  he  has 
announced  is  sound,  reasonable,  and, 
above  all,  necessary  at  this  time.  I  as- 
sure him  that  he  has  my  general  sup- 
port, and  that  I  shall  support  his  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  can  hammer  out  a  bill 
along  the  lines  he  has  described  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
chairman,  as  other  Senators  have  done, 
not  alone  for  his  presentation  this  after- 
noon, but  for  the  patience  he  displayed 
throughout  the  long  and  difficult  hear- 
ings which  were  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  when  the  opportunity 
is  given  us  to  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  with  respect  to  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  surely  we  who  listened  to  him 
this  afternoon  must  give  the  very  seri- 
ous consideration  that  the  amendment 
warrants,  because  in  the  long  pull  it  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  our  entire  society, 
not  merely  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  glad  to  be  here 
this  afternoon  to  hear  the  Senator's 
statement  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962.  I  commend  the  chairman 
for  his  fair  presentation  of  the  bill — and 
of  the  facts,  as  he  sees  the  facts,  which 
lead  him  to  give  the  bill  his  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  him.  we  all  agree  that 
he  is  fair  in  his  consideration  of  the 
bills  and  amendments  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  great 
chairman  and  a  hard  worker.  He  is 
very  fair  to  all  of  us.  I  know  I  feel  that 
way  about  him.  and  I  think  all  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  feel  as 
I  do. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
not  partisan  about  farm  measures.  So 
I  know  he  will  not  mind  if  I  speak  about 
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some  of  the  programs  which  have  been 
successful. 

I  recall  that  under  the  administration 
of  President  Eisenhower,  legislation  was 
enacted  concerning  wool,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, and  rice.  I  think  the  programs 
adopted  under  that  legislation  have  been 
quite  successful;  they  have  helped  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  mentioned  cotton  and 
rice.  We  tried  also  to  incorporate  wheat 
in  that  legislation  but  were  not  success- 
ful in  getting  enough  support. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know;  but  in  the  im- 
portant fields  of  wool,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice,  legislation  was  enacted  or 
amended,  and  in  those  fields  farmers 
have  done  very  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDICR.    I  agree. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Public  Law  480  was 
enacted  under  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  That  law  now 
has  the  support  of  everybody.  I  think 
it  has  been  a  great  program. 

If  I  recall  correctly  what  the  chair- 
man has  said,  in  the  past  wheat  has  been 
under  compulsory  controls,  that  is,  un- 
der marketing  quotas  as  well  as  acreage 
allotments. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Very  limited. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  corn  also  has  been 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  ELLEJ^DI:r.  There  have  been  no 
marketing   quotas  at  all — never. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  least,  there  has 
been  some  experience  with  acreage  al- 
lotments for  corn,  and  with  compulsory 
quotas  and  F>enalties  for  overproduction 
on  wheat.  What  has  concerned  me  has 
been  the  prosp<K;t  of  placing  compul- 
sory controls  on  feed  grains  and  on  many 
other  products  such  as  dairy  products 
which  have  not  been  under  compulsory 
controls.  This  point  was  made  in  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  Senator,  and  I 
feel  certain  the  question  will  be  raised 
further  during  the  debate.  The  root  of 
the  question  is  whether  the  farmer  will 
be  able  to  grow  the  feed  which  he  needs 
on  his  own  farm.  I  think  that  goes  to 
a  basic  question — the  extent  to  which 
farmers  may  produce  the  feed  grains 
they  need  for  their  own  use.  I  believe 
that  is  the  issue  with  respect  to  the  feed 
grain  section  which  is  not  relevant  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAJrD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
85  percent  of  the  feed  grains  produced 
are  consumed  on  the  farms  where  they 
are  produced? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
say;  but  if  the  Senator  has  that  infor- 
mation  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  my  impres- 
sion; I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Eighty-five  percent 
is  what  they  say  is  true.  But  we  have 
accumulated  over  half  a  year's  supply, 
and  the  Government  now  has  it  "in 
hock.  "  It  is  valued  at  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  I  want  to  try  to  stop 
in  the  future,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  delay  the  Senate  long 
this  afternoon.  But  before  we  begin 
debate  on  the  details  of  the  bill,  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  few  facts  which  I  think 
should  be  considered  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations. 


All  of  us  recognize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  as  an  industry  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
do  not  realize  how  important  it  is.  In 
the  public  mind,  we  are  legislating  for 
the  benefit  of  3  million  or  4  million  farm 
families  who  depend  on  the  land  and  on 
the  production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  their  living.  There  are  others 
who  live  on  the  land;  but  as  of  today 
the  total  number  of  commercial  farm 
famihes  is  probably  only  3  million  or  4 
million.  About  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  However,  what 
many  of  us  fail  to  recognize  is  the  fact 
that  one-third,  or  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  one-third,  of  the  total  working 
force  of  the  entire  Nation  is  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  its  living.  Today, 
there  are  actually  more  people  engaged 
in  manufacturing  farm  supplies  than 
the  number  of  those  who  are  using  those 
supplies  on  the  farms.  And  there  are 
more  people  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion, storage,  processing,  and  handling 
of  agricultural  commodities  than  the 
number  engaged  in  manufacturing  farm 
supplies.  So,  all  in  all,  approximately 
35  percent  of  the  total  working  force  of 
our  Nation  is  dependent  on  farm  pro- 
duction for  its  living. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  prop- 
erly pointed  out  that  today  the  cost  of 
storing  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities amounts  to  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion a  year.  But  that  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  a  great  industry  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  its  living. 
That  amount  may  seem  to  be  a  total 
loss  to  the  taxpayers:  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  those 
engaged  in  storing  farm  commodities 
today  are  in  a  tax  bracket  lower  than 
the  50-percent  bracket — they  may  not 
even  be  in  a  bracket  that  low;  and  if 
they  pay  their  taxes,  and  I  assume  they 
do — then  a  good  share  of  that  $500  mil- 
lion is  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
surplus  of  feed  grains  is  an  asset  to  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  think  so.  But  I 
was  pointing  out  that  the  cost  of  the  stor- 
age of  these  commodities  is  not  entirely 
a  loss,  because  a  $500  million  business, 
annually,  is  not  to  be  lightly  discounted. 

I  believe  we  should  also  recognize  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  farm 
program.  Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate — 22  years,  now;  in  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  are  the  only  Members  now  on  the 
committee  who  served  on  it  at  that  time 
and  he  commenced  his  service  4  years  be- 
fore I  did — people  have  constantly  come 
up  with  "the  last  word  on  farm  pro- 
grams"— in  other  words,  something  to 
settle  and  solve  all  the  difficulties.  But 
we  should  know  by  now  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  perfect  farm  program; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  farm  pro- 
gram which,  if  perfect  today,  would  be 
perfect  2  years  from  now.  We  cannot 
look  that  far  ahead. 

It  must  be  realized  that  farm  produc- 
tion cannot  be  turned  on  or  off  in  the 


way  that  the  production  of  an  industrial 
plant  or  a  factory  can  be.  We  must  also 
realize  that  when  we  finally  arrive  at 
what  we  regard  as  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  one  problem,  we  may  thereby 
create  two  more  problems,  to  take  its 
place. 

A  reduction  of  production  by  one  farm- 
er may  seriously  affect  the  employment 
of  several  nonfarm  people  who  perhaps 
do  not  live  within  miles  of  any  farm. 

So  I  believe  we  should  consider  this 
situation — first  of  all — namely,  that  any 
farm  program  which  we  may  devise  must 
be  one  which  will  maintain  full  employ- 
ment by  all  persons  dependent  upon  ag- 
ricultural production;  it  must  also  main- 
tain full  farm  purchasing  power — for 
otherwise  there  will  be  unemployment. 

A  farmer's  dollar  is  spent  many  times 
over  before  it  comes  to  rest.  Further- 
more, we  must  have  our  programs  de- 
vised in  such  a  way  that  they  can  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  these  commodities 
for  both  domestic  needs  and  foreign 
needs. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  program  does 
not   always   depend   upon   the   wording , 
used  in  the  law;  it  dep>ends  in  great  de-  ' 
gree  on  how  the  program  is  administered. 
By  means  of  good  administration,  a  pro- 
gram which  in  itself  is  not  too  good  may 
"get   by."    On  the  other   hand,   if  the 
administrators    are    incompetent    or    if 
they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  pro-    ^ 
gram,   the    very    best   program    in   the 
world  can  be  made  to  look  as  if  it  were 
rather  disastrous. 

I  wish  to  consider  briefly  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  I  cannot  now  consider 
the  amendments  which  I  understand  the 
administration  will  offer,  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  printed. 

But,  first,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  dairy  industry.  One 
might  think  the  dairy  program  was 
terrifically  expensive  and  was  perhaps 
the  black  sheep  of  the  entire  program. 
However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  our 
Government's  present  investments  in 
the  various  agricultural  commodities. 

Our  Government  has  an  investment  of 
$2,120  million  in  corn,  on  loans  or  pur- 
chases. 

The  investment  in  grain  sorghums  is 
$814  million. 

The  investment  in  soybeans  is  $234 
million. 

The  investment  in  wheat  is  $2,516 
million. 

The  investment  in  tobacco  is  $326  mil- 
lion. 

The  investment  in  dairy  products  is 
S260  million — or  3  percent  of  the  total 
investment  the  U.S.  CJrovernment  has 
today  in  all  agricultural  commodities. 
Yes  the  dairy  industry  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  agricultural  industry  which 
we  have,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy 
farms  of  America  have  a  value  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  wheat  and  all  the 
cotton,  combined. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  should  complain 
too  much  that  we  have  3  percent  of  our 
total  agricultural  commodity  investment 
in  our  greatest  agricultural  com- 
modity— the  one  which  produces  the 
greatest  income. 

Of  course,  those  are  the  figures  for 
this  year.  Last  year,  the  story  was  quite 
different — when  the  Government  o\^'ned 
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no  cheese,  practically  no  butter,  and 
only  a  fair  amount  of  skimmed  milk 
powder. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  various  titles  of  the  bill. 

As  to  title  I,  let  me  say  now,  in  line 
with  the  statement  I  made  a  moment 
ago,  that  any  farm  program  should  be 
devised  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  full 
employment  and  full  farm  income.  So 
if  the  bill  contained  only  title  I  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  features  of  titles  V  and 
VI,  I  could  say  that,  taken  together,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  bill,  and  perhaps 
would  go  further  toward  solving  any 
farm  problems  which  we  might  have 
than  would  any  other  program  we  could 
devise. 

Title  I  relates  to  the  conversion  of 
unneeded  or  uneconomic  cropland  to 
other  uses.  The  main  emphasis  of  this 
title  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  this  Nation.  We  are  a 
growing  nation.  When  we  consider  our 
needs  of  today,  we  ought  not  to  go  back 
and  compare  the  needs  of  today  with  the 
needs  of  1940.  because  there  are  over 
50  million  more  people  in  this  country 
today,  and  the  population  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  3  million  a  year.  We  have  a 
rapidly  growing  industrial  productivity. 
It  takes  fewer  hours  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  goods  than  it  did  even  5  or  6 
years  ago.  All  those  facts  mean  more 
leisure  time,  more  vacations  for  more 
people,  shorter  work  days. 

What  can  they  do  with  this  time? 
Where  can  they  go?  What  can  they  do 
when  they  get  there?  Most  people  like  to 
go  out  in  the  country,  where  there  is 
fresh  air,  and  trees  and  grass  are  grow- 
ing, where  there  are  lakes  and  ponds. 
They  like  to  get  out  there  for  picnics. 
They  like  to  go  hunting  and  fishing. 
These  days  particularly  they  like  to  go 
swimming,  and  engage  in  other  sports 
and  activities. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  true  that  under 
this  title  recreational  facilities,  includ- 
ing motels,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools, 
and  dance  halls,  will  be  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  be  used  by  the 
public?  

Mr.  AIBZEN.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
dance  halls,  but  I  was  going  to  point  out 
that  under  this  title  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  assist  farmers  in  converting 
cropland  to  recreational  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  To  be  used  by  the 
public.     Is  that  not  what  it  says? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  intention 
of  it ;  of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  means  inte- 
grated recreational  facilities;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  certainly  ought  to 
be.  It  Is  the  intention  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  people 
at  all  in  any  public  recreational  facil- 
ities where  Federal  money  is  involved.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  to  do  otherwise. 
But  people  living  in  the  towns  and  cities 
should  have  places  where  they  can  have 
their  picnics  and  have  a  good  time  in  the 
country,  either  after  work,  if  they  can 
get  tbsre  in  time,  or  over  the  weekend. 
This  title  assists  farmers  in  converting 


cropland  to  recreational  purposes.  It 
will  be  very  helpful  in  New  England.  I 
believe  it  will  be  helpful  all  through  the 
Central  S:ates.  the  South,  and  probably 
in  the  Par  Western  States  as  well,  be- 
cause we  must  make  it  possible  for  a 
growing  population,  particularly  the 
urban  population,  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  rest  and  to  refresh  itself  in  the  coun- 
try. If  we  do  not  provide  those  areas,  the 
time  will  cx>me  when  they  will  move  out, 
overwhelm  us,  and  take  them  over  any- 
way. So  I  am  glad  this  title  provides 
that  farmers  can  be  assisted  under  the 
ACP  program  in  setting  up  private  rec- 
reational areas.  Perhaps,  in  connection 
with  such  an  area,  farmers  could  have 
small  gift,  shops  where  products  from 
the  farm  could  be  sold. 

The  title  also — and  this  is  important — 
assists  communities,  large  and  small,  in 
setting  up  better  recreational  areas.  I 
assume  tlie  areas  could  be  as  close  as  a 
mile  from  a  town,  if  it  were  a  small  one, 
to  perhaps  as  far  as  50  miles  away  from 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  con- 
veyances might  be  provided  to  get  the 
poor  people  of  the  area  there,  where  they 
could  en^joy  life,  at  least  part  of  the 
time. 

Further  than  that — and  this  is  im- 
portant, too — this  title  provides,  under 
Public  Law  566.  the  Small  Watershed 
Act,  recreational  values  may  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  determining  whether 
such  small  watershed  development 
should  be  authorized  or  not.  or  whether 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  par- 
ticipatinjj  in  them. 

At  present,  as  we  know,  watersheds  can 
be  established  under  the  act  only  if  they 
are  based  on  flood  control  and  agricul- 
tural benefits.  This  bill  would  permit 
recreational  values  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. I  can  think  of  several  areas 
in  my  own  State  that  would  qiialify  if 
recreation  values  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  cannot  qualify  imder  the 
present  criteria. 

This  type  of  program  would  permit 
conversion  of  cropland  or  poor  land  to 
other  purposes,  without  loss  of  employ- 
ment or  income.  In  fact,  I  know  some 
places  In  my  State  where  such  land  has 
resulted  in  greater  income,  instead  of 
less. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noted  one  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
which  I  think  there  should  be  some 
reply.  I  believe  the  Senator  said  under 
the  provisions  of  title  I,  unneeded  and 
nonproductive — I  think  those  were  the 
two  adjectives — land  could  be  adapted  to 
recreational  use. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  really  more 
acciu-ate  to  say  any  land  that  either  the 
private  farmer  would  want  to  adapt  to 
recreational  use  or  that  the  community 
or  State  might  want  to  adapt  to  recrea- 
tional use  could  be  so  used  imder  the 
loans  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion, even  if  they  were  highly  productive 
agricultural  lands,  or  residential  or  in- 
dustrial lands?  Would  they  not  be 
available  for  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  them  into  recreational  areas? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  think  that  authority  comes  under 
title  IV  or  title  V  of  the  bill,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion. I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Title  IV,  yes.  They 
could  borrow  the  same  as  they  would  for 
homes  or  other  facilities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  although  I  was  quite  sure 
that  was  the  case. 

When  I  said  unneeded  or  poor  crop- 
land. I  did  not  refer  to  land  that  was 
worthless,  but  some  of  the  farms  get  to 
the  point  where  the  acreage  of  the  crop- 
land is  so  small  that  it  is  uneconomic.  I 
believe  under  the  bill  several  farmers 
might  unite  or  pool  their  interests  to 
create  a  recreational  facility.  I  can 
tliink  of  instances  in  my  own  area  where 
that  might  be  done,  although  that  con- 
version has  pretty  much  taken  place  in 
Vermont. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  admit  that  some  of 
the  actions  or  activities  the  Senator  has 
spoken  of  could  come  under  the  later 
title;  but  I  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  included  under  title  I. 
If  the  Senator  will  look  at  line  15  and 
following,  on  page  5  of  the  bill,  he  will 
notice  the  amendment  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jone.s  Farm  Tenant  Act.  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  confined  to  dealing  with 
marginal  lands  and  nonproductive  lands, 
and  that  now  section  32  of  that  act  is 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  "to  cooperate 
with  Federal.  State,  territorial,  and  other 
public  agencies  in  developing  plans  for 
a  program  of  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,"  without  any  limitation  at 
ail  upon  the  kind  of  land  being  utilized 
or  conserved. 

My  understanding  is  that  that  provi- 
sion and  also  the  later  provision  in  title 
V  mean  that  all  lands,  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  may  be 
considered,  no  matter  how  productive, 
no  matter  even  if  they  are  not  agricul- 
tural lands;  residences  may  be  taken  by 
public  units;  and  they  then  qualify  for 
loans  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; industrial  lands  may  likewise 
be  taken.  The  question  Is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  handling  of  marginal  or  un- 
profitable agricultural  lands,  as  they 
have  been  heretofore  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  is  generally  correct.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  residences  and  land 
could  not  be  taken  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. As  the  proposed  bill  was  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  been  given  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  could  have  taken  land 
or  property  under  that  right.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself 
realized  that  this  was  going  a  bit  too  far. 
and  agreed  to  have  that  provision  taken 
out. 

I  think  that  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  help  a  community  de- 
velop a  rural  area,  unless  the  persons  in- 
volved could  buy  the  necessary  land  from 
a  willing  seller,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  State  law  to  acquire  the  land  from  an 
unwilling  seller. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  of  course  correct  that  the 
original  bill  provided,  without  any  limi- 
tation, the  right  to  take  private  lands  of 
all  kinds — whether  marginal  and  un- 
.profitable  agricultural  lands  or  the  most 
profitable,  whether  residential  or  indus- 
trial— at  the  iiole  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  recreational  activities. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  dis-? 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
and  I  think  all  other  members  of  the 
committee,  agreed  that  provLsion  should 
be  eliminated,  and  the  provision  was 
eliminated. 

The  point  to  which  I  call  attention  is 
the  fact  that  while  the  mo.st  objection- 
able feature  was  eliminated,  it  still  would 
be  possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill — 
and  it  still  is  intended,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill — that  if  public  units,  whether 
they  be  States,  counties,  communities, 
townships  or  specially  created  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  recrea- 
tional facilities,  decide  to  move  ahead, 
the  lands  which  they  can  use  and  which 
they  can  acquire  under  State  law, 
regardless  of  what  means  may  be  neces- 
sary to  acquire  them,  may  be  the  subject 
matter  of  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  title.  The  only 
limitation  on  the  Government  is  that  it 
would  be  limited  to  the  makinc;  of  a  loan 
of  not  more  than  $250,000  to  any  one 
development,  to  any  one  town  or  city,  in 
order  to  acquire  and  to  develop  the  land. 

I  do  not  say  that  title  I  is  perfect  by 
any  means.  I  presume  it  could  be  im- 
proved upon.  The  purpose  is  sound  and 
good.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  a  farmer 
who  lives  on  a  farm  which  is  tending  to 
become  uneconomic,  to  find  some  way 
in  which  he  can  live  on  the  land,  can 
live  in  his  own  home,  and  can  make  a 
living  better  than  he  could  hope  to  make 
from  the  production  of  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  an  interruption, 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  under 
the  amendment  to  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  we  propose  to  cancel 
out  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri^ 
culture  to  further  purchase  lands  under 
the  act.  All  that  would  come  out  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  provision  has  been 
drastically  modified  since  it  was  sent 
to  the  committee  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  it  now  exists,  the  Secretary  could  pur- 
chase property,  but  if  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  that  right  will  be  termi- 
nated. I  should  like  to  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  a  fact  the  Senator 
probably  had  in  mind,  in  discussing  what 
could  be  done  by  the  individual. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  ACP  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is,  under  the 
ACP? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  under  the  ACP 
program. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Even  in  that  pro- 
gram not  any  kind  of  land  can  be  used 
by  the  owner. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  under  the  ACP 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  in  the  development 
of  community  facilities.  I  do  not  think 
the  persons  involved  would  be  restricted 
to  unproductive  cropland. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
So  far  as  the  loans  are  concerned  by  the 
State  agency,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  are  in  agree- 
ment on  the  meaning  of  the  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  wish  to 
make  the  Record  crystal  clear  on  this 
point,  because  I  am  sure  I  am  correct. 

Whereas  under  the  earlier  provisions  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
and  those  now  existing,  the  limit  in  this 
field  is  the  use  of  marginal  and  unprofit- 
able agricultural  lands,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  as  now  proposed,  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  it  is 
proposed  that  a  community — from  the 
State  down  to  a  local  unit — could  be 
loaned  funds  up  to  $250,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreational  development  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  land  involved,  or 
even  of  the  type  of  property  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  development. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  all  probability  one 
could  not  find  an  area  where  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  acquire  different 
types  of  land  in  order  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  adequate  recreation  ground. 
We  will  not  disagree  on  that. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  title  H, 
containing  amendments  to  Public  Law 
480,  the  law  under  which  we  dispose 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  overseas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  correction  of  a  statement.  I  am  sure 
an  error  was  not  intended  by  my  good 
friend  from  Florida,  but  there  is  no  spe- 
cific limitation  as  to  the  amount  which 
could  be  borrowed  by  local  communi- 
ties. If  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  ex- 
ceeded $250,000,  the  matter  would  have 
to  be  presented  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  which  deal  with 
agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  is  provided  by  an  amend- 
ment which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

,  Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  limitation.  It  does  not  limit 
the  amoimt  of  the  loan.  If  the  amount 
of  the  loan  is  to  be  in  excess  of  $250,- 
000,  the  matter  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
two  committees  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Those  are  the  conditions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
correct  in  respect  to  the  item  he  has 
mentioned.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  it  is  also  correct  to  say  there 
is  no  limitation  as  to  the  type  of  land 
which  may  be  included  in  the  recrea- 
tional facility.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree '  that  the  limitation  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones     Farm     Tenant     Act 


which  has  existed  up  to  now  is  that  the 
loans  must  be  for  the  use  of  marginal 
and  generally  nonproductive  lands;  and 
that  that  limitation  is  to  be  done  away 
with. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purview  of  the 
bill  now  is  to  be  vastly  enlarged,  com- 
pared to  the  previous  act,  not  only  as 
to  the  type  of  lands  to  be  affected  but 
also  as  to  the  type  of  borrowers  who  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  must  remember  that  the  need  for 
recreational  areas  is  far  different  from 
the  need  at  the  time  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  was  written  into 
law. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  title  II.  As  I 
said,  this  relates  to  Public  Law  480.  which 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  everseas. 

Since  1954,  we  have  shipped  overseas 
under  the  terms  of  this  law  more  than 
$9  billion  worth  of  farm  commodities. 
I  might  add  that  up  to  this  year  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
those  commodities  has  been  recovered 
from  the  sales  overseas. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modities which  are  sold  under  Public 
Law  480  is  charged  to  agriculture,  but 
the  receipts  are  credited  to  other  agen- 
cies. Receipts  are  credited  to  the  Treas- 
ury, to  the  State  Department,  to  the 
Armed  Services,  or  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  have  the  use  of 
the  income.  Agriculture  does  not  get 
credit  for  the  income. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  quite  sig- 
nificant about  the  program  of  selling 
surplus  commodities  overseas  under 
Public  Law  480.  As  we  know,  the  law 
provides  for  selling  on  generous  terms — 
selling  for  local  currencies  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  even  for  giving  the  commod- 
ities away,  for  relief.  However,  as  the 
disposals  under  Public  Law  480  have  in- 
creased, the  sales  of  our  agricultural 
commodities  for  dollars  in  the  open 
market  have  gone  up  proportionately 
with  such  sales. 

The  food  we  have  exported  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  prevented  famine  and 
infiation,  which  goes  along  with  famine 
in  other  countries.  It  has  helped  to 
stabilize  many  governments  on  other 
continents.  "The  program  should  con- 
tinue. Production  should  be  maintained. 
The  title  provides  for  amending  the 
law  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more  work- 
able. Again  I  say  the  wording  may  be 
open  to  question,  but  the  purpose  is 
good. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  see  an  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and 
sometimes  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  country?  I  think 
everyone  is  agreed  that  the  Public  Law 
480  program  has  been  a  valuable  one. 
The  program  has  been  an  important  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Many  newspapers. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  members  of 
the  administration  wish  to  increase  the 
use  of  food  and  fiber  as  a  part  of  our 
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foreign  policy.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  do  so.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  hear 
complaints  about  surpluses  which  make 
this  program  possible.  I  think  at  least 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  we  would  not 
have  the  Public  Law  480  program,  which 
Is  considered  extremely  useful  for  our 
foreign  policy,  if  we  did  not  have  some 
surpluses.  Must  we  not  take  that  fact 
into  account? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  pointed  out  a  very  glaring 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. By  reason  of  our  having 
large  supplies  of  grains,  cotton,  wheat, 
powdered  milk,  and  other  commodities 
on  hand  we  have  been  able  to  do  things 
for  other  countries  and  retain  their 
faith  in  us,  which  probably  additional 
numbers  of  missiles  and  weapons  of  war 
could  not  have  done. 

Next,  I  wish  to  discuss  title  m  of  the 
bill,  which,  as  we  know,  is  very  contro- 
versial. The  first  part  relates  to  feed 
grains,  com,  grain  sorghum,  and  bar- 
ley. As  has  been  pointed  out  today,  feed 
grains  are  the  source  of  our  supply  of 
meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  prod- 
ucts are  fed  on  the  farm  where  they  are 
produced.  The  remainder  is  used  in  in- 
dustry and  for  export. 

Not  long  ago  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  feed  grains  were  put  in  balance. 
When  I  say  "put  in  balance,"  I  agree 
with  the  administration  that  .we  have 
available  a  5-  to  6 -months'  carryover 
of  feed  grains.  At  present  it  is  on  our 
hands,  or  on  the  taxpayer's  neck. 

The  administration  has  said  the 
amount  is  too  much,  that  we  must  re- 
duce it.  They  say  we  do  not  need  a  5- 
or  6 -month  supply  of  feed  grains  ahead 
of  need,  that  something  must  be  done 
about  it.  A  great  furor  is  made  over  the 
surplus.  We  are  told  how  it  is  breaking 
everyone's  back. 

All  such  talk  is  nonsense.  Last  year 
the  administration  came  before  the  Con- 
gress and  persuaded  us  to  pass  an 
emergency  feed  grain  bill,  which  related 
to  com  and  grain  sorghimi.  It  went  in- 
to effect.  The  latest  report  on  the  pro- 
gram, submitted  2  months  ago,  indicates 
that  the  carryover  of  com  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  down  200  million  bushels  from 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  supply  of 
soybeans  is  up  120  million  bushels  from 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  other  words, 
we  will  have  200  million  bushels  less 
corn,  which  wsis  supported  at  a  price  of 
$1.20  a  bushel,  and  120  million  more 
bushels  of  soybeans,  which  were  sup- 
ported at  $2.30  a  bushel. 

The  administration  now  makes  great 
claims  for  the  improvement  in  farm  in- 
come last  year.  We  are  informed  that 
last  year  farm  income  was  up  $965  mil- 
lion over  the  year  before.  Let  us  see 
how  that  figure  was  arrived  at.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  tell  us  that  $643 
million  of  that  increased  farm  income 
came  in  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  before  there  was 
time  to  upset  the  program  which  was 
Just  coming  into  beautiful  balance.  The 
$643  million  out  of  the  $965  million  total 
was  due  to  the  increased  income  from 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  for  the 
first  3  months  of  the  year. 


After  the  first  of  April,  then,  virtually 
every  month  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
showed  a  lower  income  from  the  sale 
of  farm  production  than  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  the  previous  year. 

Finally,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  $965 
million,  the  administration  had  to  in- 
clude approximately  $40  million  of  ad- 
vance payments  to  winter  wheatgrow- 
ers  on  the  1962  production  of  wheat 
for  not  producing  it.  I  am  estimating 
the  amount  of  $40  million.  Up  to  the 
first  of  December  the  amount  was  ap- 
proximately $31  million  and  I  am  assum- 
ing that  $9  million  more  was  advanced 
to  farmers  during  December. 

We  find  that  the  rest  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  farm  income  above  the  $643 
million  increase  in  cash  marketings  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  1961  and  $40 
million  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers came  from  payments  made  to 
farmers  for  not  producing  corn  and 
grain  sorghtmi.  That  amount  came 
roughly  to  $750  million.  But  to  that 
must  be  added  alx)ut  $50  million  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Therefore  there  was 
a  cost  of  $800  million  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vance increase  in  income  to  the  farm- 
ers and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  feed  grain  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Meanwhile  farm  production  expenses 
increased  more  than  $500  million  in  1961. 

There  was  a  substantial  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  barley  and  oats  during 
the  year,  but  barley  and  oats  were  not 
included  in  that  program.  It  included 
only  com  and  grain  sorghmn. 

It  has  been  said  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prc^ram  farmers  would  have 
produced  500  or  600  million  bushels  more 
feed  grains.  But  those  who  made  that 
statement  forget  that,  according  to  a  re- 
port showing  the  intention  of  farmers  to 
plant  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  March,  1961,  even  before  the 
program  was  enacted,  farmers  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  plant  several 
million  fewer  acres  of  corn  than  they  had 
planted  the  year  before.  So  I  do  not 
think  the  argument  holds  water  very 
well.  I  do  not  think  that  program 
worked.  Although  we  are  providing  for 
extending  it  for  another  year  or  two,  it 
ought  not  to  continue. 

Another  section  of  title  III  relates  to 
wheat.  Last  year  our  production  of 
wheat  was  less  than  the  disappearance 
of  wheat.  By  disappearance  I  mean  the 
amount  of  wheat  used  in  this  country 
and  the  amount  exported.  We  have  only 
a  1-year  carryover  of  wheat  in  this 
country  today.  According  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  production  this  year  there 
will  be  another  heavy  reduction  in  the 
amount  on  hand.  So  by  the  end  of  this 
year  we  shall  have  reduced  our  wheat 
carryover  to  not  more  than  a  9  months' 
supply. 

Wheat  is  a  potent  weapon.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  potent  weapons  in  the  cold  war 
now  in  progress.  I  believe  that  if  we  let 
our  supply  of  wheat  get  below  1  year's 
reserve,  we  shall  actually  be  playing  with 
the  national  security  of  our  country. 

No  new  wheat  program  is  necessary. 
If  we  undertake  to  "monkey"  with  the 
present  program  it  can  actually  be  dan- 
gerous. 


Title  IV  of  the  bill  continues  the  em- 
phasis on  recreational  development.  It 
provides  for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans  to  farmers  who  perhaps  wish 
to  add  a  few  rooms  to  the  house  In  order 
to  take  care  of  people  who  come  to  the 
country  for  the  weekend.  It  provides 
for  a  pool  from  which  REA  funds  can  be 
appropriated.  This  ties  in  well  with 
title  I  of  the  bill,  and  can  be  very  helpful 
indeed. 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  said  that 
if  the  present  farm  program  continues,  it 
will  cost  $4  billion  over  the  next  4  years. 
If  the  present  farm  program  continues, 
the  cost  will  depend  on  how  the  program 
is  administered.  The  farm  economy 
was  getting  into  balance  in  the  spring  of 
1961.  Our  cotton  exports  went  up  to  7 
million  bales,  getting  to  the  point  where 
that  meant  real  money. 

Then  the  Secretary  raised  the  support 
2^2  cents  a  pound,  and  raised  the  ex- 
port subsidy  to  8V2  cents  a  pound.  Our 
domestic  producers  of  textiles  did  not 
like  that  too  well.  They  thought  they 
were  put  to  a  disadvantage.  The  main 
thing  is  that  after  that  was  done,  exports 
fell  off.  Now  they  are  running  2  million 
bales  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Instead  of  exporting  cotton,  we  are  now 
exporting  gold.  I  do  not  believe  It 
worked  out  too  well. 

Com  supports  went  up  a  year  ago  from 
$1.06  to  $1.20  a  bushel;  yet  when  the 
fai-mers  were  selling  corn  last  fall,  the 
Government  was  dumping  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  com  onto  the  mar- 
ket, so  that  the  farmers  could  get  only 
about  95  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
When  the  farmers  had  sold  the  corn,  the 
Crovemment  stopped  selling.  The  price 
has  gone  up  something  like  20  cents  in 
some  areas.  But  who  is  getting  it  now? 
It  is  not  the  farmers  who  are  getting  that 
price.    It  is  the  speculators. 

That  process  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  this  ad- 
ministration alone.  It  is  a  condition 
which  we  must  take  into  consideration 
when  we  try  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
emergency  feed  program  of  last  year. 

Soybean  support  was  put  up  from 
$1.85  a  bushel  to  $2.30  a  bushel.  The 
result  may  be  really  a  100-million-bushel 
surplus,  created  last  year;  and  I  believe 
that  the  price  of  soybeans  is  somewhat 
lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  wheat  support  was  increased  from 
$1.79  to  $2  a  bushel.  That  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  There  has  not  been  a  sur- 
plus of  the  better  kinds  of  wheat  in  this 
country  for  several  yeaj-s.  What  this 
raise  in  the  support  price  did  was  to  en- 
courage greater  production  of  the  varie- 
ties already  in  surplus. 

We  now  come  to  milk.  Just  about  a 
year  ago  this  time,  in  April,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  started  to  talk  big 
about  putting  every  dairy  farmer  under  a 
quota.  The  upshot  was  that  every  dairy 
farmer  tried  to  increase  his  production 
as  quickly  as  he  could.  That  had  a 
greater  demoralizing  effect  on  the  dairy 
industry  than  we  have  seen  in  any  other 
period  in  modern  history, 

I  do  not  know  what  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  will  provide.  I  expect  that 
they  will  be  printed  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  read  them  tomorrow.     I  hope 
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they  will  be  good  amendments.  How- 
ever, if  they  undertake  to  restore  the  ex- 
treme powers  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  asked  for  in  the  original  bill, 
of  course  there  will  be  a  real  danger  and 
a  real  threat  to  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

I  wish  the  administration  would  stop 
trying  to  get  complete  control  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  complete  control 
over  the  food  supply  of  this  Nation.  I 
think  it  could  lead  to  disaster.  Certainly 
it  could  lead  to  ration  cards  for  city 
people.  I  wish  they  would  give  more 
thoui^ht  to  gvlng  the  farmer  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  In  the  same  way 
that  other  segments  of  our  economy 
practice  it. 

Last  year  when  we  were  considering 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  repri?sentative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  sat  in  the  Chamber  day 
after  day  to  see  that  we  did  not  give 
the  farmers  a  break  by  enabling  them 
to  handle  the.r  own  affairs.  If  the  farm- 
ers could  get  the  right  to  do  that,  they 
would  do  a  much  better  job  in  bringing 
agricultural  production  and  supply  into 
balance  than  any  small  group  of  econ- 
omists or  thi?orlsts  or  politicians  could 
possibly  do  to  bring  about  that  result. 


THE  LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  who  are  active  in  public  life  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  fine  work  being  done  across 
the  country  by  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

This  fine  group  of  unselfish  and  pa- 
triotic women  is  organized  in  some  depth 
in  my  State.  Their  efforts  in  local  mat- 
ters are  as  effective  as  their  efforts  in 
national  affairs  have  been  for  many 
years. 

On  Monday.  April  30.  1962,  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Women  Voters  To 
Support  U.N.  National  League  Is  Shap- 
ing New  2 -Year  Program"  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times.  The  article  was 
written  by  Edith  Evans  Asbury.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women  Votess  To  Support  U  N  —  Nattomal 

LrAGtTE  Is  Shaping  New  2-Year  Program 

(By  Edith  Evans  Asbury) 

Minneapolis.  April  29. — The  League  of 
Women  Voters  will  begin  tomorrow  to  shape 
the  program  to  which  It  wiU  devote  Its  ef- 
forts for  the  next  2  years.  The  likelihood 
is  that  it  wUl  decide  to  pick  up  the  cudgels 
again  for  the  United  Nations. 

Tills  Is  good  news  for  the  United  Nations. 
It  Is  also  good  news  for  bewildered  citizens 
who  do  not  know  where  they  stand,  now 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  under  attack  by 
its  friends  and  the  administration  Is  split 
over  Its  usefulness. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  choice  the  league  makes 
here  this  week  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
land  and  will  be  heard  clearlv  in  Washing- 
ton. 

For  the  dedicated  league  member,  typical- 
ly an  educated,  middle-class  wife  and 
mother,  fights  for  her  cause  with  the  zeal 
of  a  missionary,  as  armed  with  Information 
aa  a  graduate  student,  and  as  aware  of  how 


and  when  to  make  a  Congressman  Jump  as 
the  county  party  chairman. 

The  delegates  here,  representing  132.000 
members  in  1,120  communities,  will  be  asked 
by  the  leagues  board  of  directors  to  declare 
active  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

LOCALS    ARE    POLLED 

The  convention  is  virtually  certain  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendation,  since  the  board 
drafted  it  after  polling  all  local  aud  State 
leagues  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  leagues  support  of  the  United  Nations 
will  not  be  an  unquestioning  one.  It  pro- 
poses to  take  a  fresh  look,  in  the  light  of 
changes  that  have  aroused  criticism  and 
alarm  to  ascertain  means  of  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  under  present-day  con- 
ditions. 

Adoption  of  what  the  league  calls  a  U.N. 
Item  on  the  current  agenda  means  that  In 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  all  over  the  United 
States,  earnest,  hard-working  women  will 
begin  studying  the  United  Nations,  its 
record,  and  its  role  today.  They  will  probe 
Its  weaknesses  and  discuss  proposals  for 
eliminating  them. 

In  Washington,  politicians  who  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  league  on  an  issue 
consider  them  a  "Plague  of  Women  Voters." 

FORMIDABLE   INFLUENCE 

But  they  do  not  say  so  except  softly,  and 
to  each  other.  For  they  know  that  the  non- 
partisan league  may  well  be  on  their  side  of 
some  other  Issue  next  year,  and  they  recog- 
nize It  as  a  formidable  Influence,  whether 
foe  or  friend. 

"When  the  league  speaks,  you  listen." 
says  Senator  Clair  L.  Engle,  iJemocrat,  of 
California.  "And  when  they  start  asking 
questions,  you'd  better  know  your  business. 
They  can  really  put  you  over  the  hurdle." 

"A  lot  of  people  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
league  doesn't  Just  appeal  to  women,"  says 
Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Republican,  of  Colo- 
rado. 

"The  poor  male  is  also  grateful,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  voter  seldom  has  time  or  the 
incentive  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question. 
He,  as  well  as  she,  needs  nonpartisan  groups 
he  can  turn  to  with  the  assurance  that  he 
Is  getting   nonpartisan   Information." 

The  league  ne'er  takes  a  stand  on  a  party 
or  a  candidate.  It  encotirages  members  to 
be  active  as  individuals  in  the  parties  of 
their  choice,  however.  Many  who  learned 
about  government  and  politics  as  league 
members  have  entered  government  by  elec- 
tion or  appointment — or  sometimes  by  mar- 
riage. 

OTHER    NOTABLES    LISTED 

Mrs.  Hale  Boggs.  wife  of  the  Representa- 
tive from  Louisiana  who  Is  the  House  Demo- 
cratic whip,  Is  a  league  member.  So.  too.  are 
the  wives  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  L.  Freeman,  and  other  members  of  the 
White  House  official  family. 

Mrs.  Katie  Louchhelm,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  learned  about  politics 
a^  a  league  member.  Other  league  women 
Include  Senator  Mactrine  B.  Nettbehger.  and 
Rcprerentative  Edith  Green,  both  Oregon, 
Democrats,  and  Representatives  Gr.\cie 
ProsT,  of  Idaho,  and  Leonor  Sullivan,  of 
Missouri.  Democrats,  and  Florence  Dwyer. 
of  New  Jersey,  Frances  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  and 
MARGuisrrE  Stttt  Chttrch.  of  Illinois.  Repub- 
licans. The  late  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft  was  na- 
tional treasurer  of  the  group  in  the   1930's. 

The  league  cut  its  political  teeth  in  the 
suflrage  movement — learning  how  to  per- 
suade men  to  give  women  the  vote.  It  was 
founded  In  1919  by  suffragettes  as  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  winning  their  80-year-old 
fight  for  the  right  to  vote.  Its  first  con- 
vention was  held  in  February  1920,  6  months 
before  final  ratification  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  tliat  enfranchised  women. 


BASIC  objective  KEPT 


The  league  has  made  changes  in  its  name, 
altered  its  course  and  revised  Its  policy  from 
time  to  time.  But  Its  basic  objective  re- 
mains the  same:  to  inform  the  public  so 
thoroughly  concerning  the  issues  of  the  day 
that  citizens  will  be  able  to  vote  Intelligently 
and  political  leaders  will  be  able  to  govern 
wlselj-. 

In  its  early  years,  the  league  concerned 
itself  with  obtaining  legislation  of  special  in- 
terest to  women,  such  as  restriction  of  child 
labor,  limited  working  hours  for  women,  im- 
proved maternal  and  child  health  care,  food 
inspection  and  equal  property  and  other 
legal  rights  for  women. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out.  the  league 
supported  the  lend  lease  bill  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act.  When  this  country 
entered  the  war,  the  league  concentrated 
on  convincing  citizens  that  they  should  pay 
more,  not  less,  attention  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing.  It  felt  democratic  rights 
nilBht  be  lost  in  carrying  out  war  measures 
such  as  price  control,  rationing  and  mobili- 
zation. It  also  sought  to  persuade  the  pub- 
lic that  these  war  measures  were  necessary. 

WORK    ON    FOREIGN    TRADE 

During  the  postwar  years,  the  league 
worked  to  achieve  U.S.  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  foreign  aid  to  needy  coun- 
tries,  and  expanded  foreign  trade. 

At  home,  it  urged  fair  play  and  common 
sense  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
loyalty-security  program. 

In  addition  to  the  national  program, 
league  members  work  for  legislative  reform 
in  their  local  and  State  governments. 

In  many  States,  they  have  been  cam- 
paigning for  constitutional  revision  and  re- 
apportionment. In  Tennessee  a  member  of 
the  State  league  reapportionment  commit- 
tee is  a  party  to  the  suit  that  resulted  in  the  - 
recent  hLstory-maklng  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  that  legislative  districting 
was  subject  to  Federal  court  review.  In 
Michigan,  where  the  Supreme  Court  last 
Monday  ordered  a  review  of  the  fairness  of 
districting,  the  league  has  been  pressing  for 
reform  for  more  than  10  years. 

New  York  members  have  worked  for  Judi- 
cial reform  and  continue  to  do  so.  They  are 
credited  with  having  had  a  hand  In  the  fact 
that  last  fall  a  Judicial  reform  amendment 
received   82   percent   of   the   vote   cast. 

CHARTER  RE\^SION  AID 

In  New  York  City,  lea^e  members  have 
been  working  for  charter  revision  since  the 
thirties.  They  also  campaigned  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  country  form  of  government  and 
elimination  of  the  residence  requirement 
for  city  employees,  both  of  which  have  been 
achieved. 

New  York  City's  Is  the  largest  local  league 
in  the  United  States.  It  maintains  a  paid 
staff  of  fotir  In  an  office  at  131  East  23d 
Street,  and  provides  a  year-round  Informa- 
tlon  service  for  voters. 

The  league  has  developed  a  method  of 
adopting  a  platform  at  local,  State,  and 
National  levels  that  enables  It  to  act  swiftly 
on  pending  legislation,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  speaks  for  the  majoritv  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Staff  experts  In  Wasliington  do  research 
and  prepare  publications  on  subjects  on 
which  the  members  are  concentrating  their 
study  and  action. 

However,  the  league's  strength  Is  in  the 
thousands  of  unpaid,  volunteer  expert*  who 
are  its  dues-paying  members.  Tbey  keep 
their  fellow  citizens  informed  and  arotised. 
Tlicy  organize  local  and  State  forums,  speak 
before  local  groups,  and  prod  local  public 
officials.  They  also  testify  at  hearings  of 
public  bodies,  always  presenting  well-docu- 
mented, nonpartisan  recommendations,  and 
ready  to  answer  questions  competently. 
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One  of  the  moet  dramatic  demonstrations 
of  the  league's  typical  many-pronged  attack 
on  a  domestic  subject  was  Its  treatment  of 
the  Nation's  water  problem. 

For  years,  members  who  lived  in  eroded, 
desert  areas  arose  at  national  conventions  to 
plead  for  attention  and  action. 

"Must  we  wait  until  you  turn  on  the 
faucet  and  no  water  comes  for  you  to  realize 
that  the  whole  Nation  faces  a  water  short- 
age?" a  delegate  from  Missouri  asked  at  one 
convention.  "The  Mississippi  River  Is  wash- 
ing away  our  topsoll." 

Each  year,  women  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  rallied  In  greater  numbers  to  her 
support,  having  become  aware  of  water  prob- 
lems In  their  own  areas.  Finally,  In  1956,  the 
league  decided  to  look  Into  the  water  sit- 
uation. 

FOtra  TEARS  OF   RESEARCH 

Four  years  of  intensive,  expert  research 
by  the  national  stafT  followed.  It  Issued 
publications  that  were  carefully  studied  by 
the  membership  throughout  the  Nation. 

Discussions  began  in  towns,  cities,  and  on 
a  region  basis  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  conserving  water  resources,  eliminating 
pollution  and  achieving  equitable,  efficient 
distribution  of  water.  As  possible  remedies 
emerged,  the  league  began  a  public  informa- 
tion campaign  to  convince  fellow  citizens  and 
public  officials  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
and  the  necessity  for  action. 

In  States  where  the  local  problem  had 
been  recognizably  acute  league  members  had 
already  pressed  for  and  obtained  action. 

Now  t.*iey  sought  national  awareness  and 
national  and  regional  action.  A  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
held  hearings  In  22  States. 

At  each  hearing,  at  least  one  league  mem- 
ber from  the  area  testified.  At  the  hearing 
In  Oklahoma  City,  the  whole  committee 
broke  Into  applause  after  listening  to  the 
league  witness  speak  from  notes. 

Mr.  CL/JRK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
articles  were  released  by  the  same  group 
of  people. 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225 >  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  purpose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  dairy  income  improvement 
amendment  to  the  pending  farm  bill.  I 
8isk  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table ;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  dairy  income  improvement 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"subtitle  C DADIT  INCOME  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAM 

"Legislative  finding 
"Sec.  330.  Milk  Is  a  basic  source  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply.    Dairy  farming,  which  Is 


carried  on  In  every  State  of  the  Nation  and 
Is  an  Important  source  of  farm  Income,  con- 
stitutes a  vital  segment  of  the  agricultural 
£ind  national  economy  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  that  there  be  axlequate  and  balanced 
supplies  of  milk.  Surpluses  of  milk  result 
In  low  prices  to  producers  and  Impair  their 
purchasing  power;  shortages  result  in  un- 
reasonably high  prices  to  consumers  and  the 
loss  of  markets  for  producers.  Recurring 
shortages  and  surpluses  cause  undesirable 
fluctuations  In  prices  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers, unstable  farm  Income,  and  disor- 
derly marketing  practices.  The  general  wel- 
fare requires  that  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  be  protected  from  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  Imbalances  In  the  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  All  marketings  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  are  either  in  the  current  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  or  directly 
affect  such  commerce.  The  Intrastate  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  in  com- 
petition with  the  marketing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. Milk  and  dairy  products  which  enter 
directly  Into  the  current  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  cannot  be  effectively  regu- 
lated without  regulating  that  part  marketed 
within  the  State  of  production.  The  condi- 
tions affecting  the  production  and  marketing 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  are  such  that, 
without  Federal  assistance,  farmers  individ- 
ually or  in  cooperation  cannot  maintain  a 
flow  of  an  adequate  and  balanced  supply  of 
milk  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at 
prices  fair  and  reasonable  to  producers. 
"General  definitions 

"Sec.  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title— 

"(a)  The  term  'interstate  commerce  and 
foreign  commerce'  includes  the  movement  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  commerce  be- 
tween any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  term  'affect  interst.ite  and  for- 
eign commerce'  mean.s,  among  other  things, 
to  burden,  obstruct,  impede,  or  otherwise 
affect  interstate  and  foreign  ccmmcrcc,  the 
free  and  orderly  flow  thereof,  or  the  produc- 
tion, storing.  proce.=-sing.  marketiiig,  or  trans- 
portation of  milk,  and  dairy  products  for  or 
In  such  commerce  or  after  transportation 
therein, 

"(c)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(d)  The  term  'milk'  means  bovine  milk. 
Including  any  classification,  type,  or  grade 
thereof. 

"(e)  "Producer"  mean.s  any  person  who  Is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  or  butter- 
fat  for  market, 

"(f)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  firm.  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
or  any  other  business  entity, 

"(g)  "First  processor'  means  (1)  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  retail  store  or  establish- 
ment serving  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  who  receives,  purchases,  or  acquires 
milk  or  dairy  products  from  a  milk  producer 
for  disposition  In  any  form  to  others,  and 
(2)  any  producer  who  disposes  of  milk  or 
dairy  products  directly  to  consumers,  retail 
stores,  and  establishments  serving  food  on 
the  premises, 

"Sec.  332,  In  order  to  afford  producers  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  by  which  they 
can  (1)  on  a  compensated  basis  voluntarily 
adjust  their  marketings  of  milk  during  the 
marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1963  and 
1964,  more  nearly  to  equal  demand,  thus  in- 
creasing their  net  returns  and  reducing  Gov- 
ernment purchases  under  Its  price  support 
program,  and  (11)  receive  prices  for  such 
marketing  years  at  rates  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  337  of  this  Act  for  milk 
marketed  within  their  normal  marketing 
levels  but  receive  prices  which  have  been 
adjusted,  through  surplus  marketing  fees, 
to  reflect  a  lower  level  of  price  support  for 


milk  marketed  In  excess  of  their  normal  mar- 
keting levels,  thus  stabilizing  dairy  farm  In- 
come for  milk  marketed  within  normal  mar- 
keting levels  while  reducing  costs  to  the 
Government  In  supporting  the  price  of  milk 
marketed  In  excess  of  normal  marketing 
levels  and  discouraging  overexpanslon  In  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  other  means  available  to  him,  to  carry 
out  for  the  marketing  years  ending  March 
31.  1963  and  1964,  a  dairy  Income  Improve- 
ment program  as  set  forth  In  the  following 
sections  of  this  subtitle. 

"Surplus  reduction  payments 
"Sec.  333.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  surplus  re- 
duction payments  to  producers  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
who  agree  to  reduce,  during  any  one  or  more 
quarterly  marketing  periods  of  the  marketmg 
years,  ending  March  31,  1963  and  1964,  their 
marketings  to  a  level  not  (1)  less  than  10 
per  centum,  or  (11)  more  than  the  larger 
of  25  per  centum,  or  seven  thousand  Ave 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  below  their  normal 
marketing  le^'els  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 334  of  this  Act  for  such  quarterly  mar- 
keting period  or  periods;  Proi'tdcd,  That  sur- 
plus reduction  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  only  with  respect  to  the  reduction 
In  his  marketings  which  are  below  the  lower 
of  (l)  the  producer's  normal  marketing 
level,  or  (II)  the  level  of  marketings  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  would  be  marketed 
by  the  producer  during  the  period  covered 
by  his  agreement  with  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  If  he  continued  marketing  at 
the  rate  of  his  marketings  when  he  entered 
Into  the  agreement,  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation;  And  provided  further.  That  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  limit  such 
agreements  so  as  not  to  effect  reductions  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total  normal 
marketing  levels  for  the  marketing  year  es- 
tubllshed  for  producers  within  any  one  dairy 
district.  For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary 
."'hall  divide  the  continental  United  .States, 
excluding  Alaska,  Into  fifteen  dairy  districts 
each  having  therein  approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  total  milk  production.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  utilize  sur- 
plus marketing  fees  paid  to  It  under  this 
Act,  together  with  any  other  funds  available 
to  It  for  the  purpose  of  price  support,  for 
the  making  of  surplus  reduction  payments 
pursuant  to  such  agreements.  Such  pay- 
ments ( 1 )  shall  not  exceed  $2.80  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk,  basis  3  82  per  centum 
butterfat  content,  or  exceed  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  wU  effectuate  voluntary 
reduction  In  marketings  by  producers,  and 
( 11 )  shall  be  less  than  the  cost  of  acquiring 
such  milk  In  the  form  of  dairy  products  had 
such  milk  been  marketed.  A  producer  who 
fails  to  reduce  his  marketings  to  the  extent 
required  by  such  agreement  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  surplus  reduction  payment  on 
the  qviantlty  by  which  he  actually  reduced 
his  marketings,  but  the  amount  of  such 
payment  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
lo  20  per  centum  of  what  would  have  been 
the  payment  on  the  quantity  of  milk  which 
he  failed  to  reduce.  Agreements  entered  Into 
hereunder  may  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  dairy 
Income    Improvement   program. 

"Normal  marketing  level 

"Sec.  334.  If  producers  by  referendum  ap- 
prove of  the  Institution  of  a  program  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  normal  marketing  level  for  the 
miirketing  years  ending  March  31,  1963  and 
1964.  for  each  producer  in  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  was  engaged  In  the 
production  of  milk  for  market.     Such  nor- 
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mal  marketing  level  shall  be  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  fat,  or  such  units  of  dairy  products 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  for 
the  administration  of  this  subtitle,  which 
the  producer  or  his  predecessor  disposed  of 
In  commercial  channels  during  the  market- 
ing year  1961-1962:  Provided  however.  That 
in  no  event  shall  a  normal  marketing  level 
bp  established  for  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  milk.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  adjustments  in  a  normal  marketing 
level  established  hereunder  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
j)roduction  or  marketing  Including  but  not 
limited  to  flood,  drought,  disease  of  herd,  per- 
sonal health,  and  the  fact  that  the  producer 
may  have  commenced  production  and  miir- 
ketmg  after  April  1,  1961.  A  producer's  nor- 
mal marketing  level  for  the  marketing  year 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
quarterly  marketing  periods  thereof  in 
accordance  with  the  producers  marketing 
pattern  In  1961.  subject  to  such  adjustments 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
enable  the  producer  to  carry  out  his  herd 
management  plans  for  the  marketing  year. 
The  quantity  thus  apportioned  to  a  quarterly 
marketing  period  shall  be  the  producer's 
normal  marketing  level  for  such  period. 

"Sec.  335.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  conversion  factors  as  he  determines 
necessary  for  use  in  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  marketed  by  producers  who  mar- 
ket their  milk  In  the  form  of  farm-separated 
cream,  butterfat,  or  other  dairy  products. 

"Sec  336.  Tlie  quantity  of  milk  reduced 
by  a  producer  pursuant  to  his  agreement 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  produced  and  marketed  by  him 
for  the  purp<jse  of  determining  his  produc- 
tion of  marketing  history  under  any  farm 
program  In  which  such  history  may  become 
a  factor,  A  producer  may,  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditioos 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  transfer  his 
normal  marketing  level,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  any  other  producer  or  prospective  new 
producer  who  agrees  to  utilize  such  base  for 
the  disposition  In  commercial  channels  of 
milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products,  produced 
In  the  same  Suite  as  that  In  which  the  trans- 
feror engaged  In  production,  or  any  State 
adjacent  thereto.  A  producer  who  moves 
from  one  area  to  another  and  there  engages 
In  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk 
may  take  with  him  all  or  any  portion  of  his 
normal  marketing  level.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize  funds  available  for  purchase  or  loans 
on  dairy  products  under  the  price  support 
program  to  purchase  and  cancel  bases  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  surplus 
reduction  payments  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  make  for  an  equal  reduc- 
tion In  marketings. 

"Producer    referendum    and    price    support 
levels 

"Sec.  337.  Not  later  than  February  1,  1963, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum, 
by  secret  ballot,  of  producers  who  during 
the  marketing  year  1961-1962  marketed  not 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
to  determine  whether  producers  approve  the 
Institution  of  a  dairy  Income  Improvement 
program  for  the  marketing  years  ending 
March  31,  1963  and  1964.  Producers  shall 
be  deemed  to  approve  such  a  program  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  who  voted  In  the  referendum 
or  that  producers  who  voted  In  such  refer- 
endum and  who  marketed  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  milk  which 
was  marketed  during  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1962,  by  all  producers  who 
voted  In  such  referendum  approve  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  dairy  Income  Improvement  pro- 
gram. If  producers  approve  a  dairy  Income 
Improvement  program,  the  level  of  price 
support  during  such  marketing  years  for 
milk  and  the  products  of  milk  shall,  not- 


withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  law 
be  at  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year.  If  producers  do  not  approve  a  dairy 
Income  Improvement  program,  the  level  of 
price  support  for  milk  and  the  products  of 
milk,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  shall  be  at  a  level  not  less  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

"Sec.  338.  Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  established  under  this  Act,  not- 
wiilistandlng  any  provision  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  ( 7 
U.S.C.  601  et  seq),  any  order  Issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  may  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  In  section  8c  (5)  and  (7)  con- 
tain provisions  for  an  adjustment  In  the 
uniform  price  for  producers  receiving  sur- 
plus reduction  payments  for  marketings  be- 
low their  normal  marketing  level.  Under 
such  provisions  the  total  payments  to  such 
producers  under  an  order  shall  be  equal  to 
1 1 1  the  uniform  price  multiplied  by  their 
normal  marketing  level  minus  (2)  the  lowest 
class  price  under  the  order  multiplied  by 
the  amount  by  which  such  producers  have 
reduced  marketings  below  their  normal 
marketing  level.  In  the  computation  of  the 
uniform  price  there  shall  be  Included,  at 
the  lowest  class  price,  the  volume  of  milk 
upon  which  producers  will  be  entitled  to 
marketing  adjustment  payments.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  a  producer's  normal 
marketing  level  shall  be  apportioned  on  a 
monthly  basis.  In  the  case  of  a  producer 
part  of  whose  normal  marketing  level  is 
based  on  marketings  which  were  not  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  order  during  the 
representative  period  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
portion such  producer's  normal  marketing 
level  In  accordance  with  his  deliveries  of 
milk  In  such  representative  period  and  the 
reduction  In  deliveries  from  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  marketing  area  shall  be 
considered  In  the  calculation  of  the  uniform 
price  and  payment  under  such  order.  The 
Incorporation  of  provisions  In  an  order  here- 
under shall  be  subject  to  the  same  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  Act  as  other 
provisions  under  section   8c. 

"Surplus    marketing   fees 

"Sec.  339.  (a)  The  marketing  of  milk  In 
the  continental  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  either  In  the  form  of  whole  milk  or 
of  a  product  of  whole  milk  during  any  quar- 
terly marketing  period  of  the  marketing  years 
ending  March  31,  1963  and  1964,  by  a  pro- 
ducer in  excess  of  his  normal  marketing 
level  for  such  marketing  period,  or  by  a  pro- 
ducer who  has  no  normal  marketing  level  If 
normal  marketing  levels  are  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subtitle,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
surplus  marketing  fee  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  the  surplus  reduction  payment  for 
similar  milk  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 333  of  this  subtitle;  Provided,  however, 
That  no  marketing  fee  shall  be  due  on  any 
milk  or  product  thereof  marketed  during  a 
quarterly  marketing  period  commencing  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  surplus  marketing  fee  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  first  processor  who  acquires  milk  or 
milk  products  from  a  producer  In  excess  of 
the  producer's  normal  marketing  level,  but 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  surplus  mar- 
keting fee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  price 
paid  by  the  first  processor  to  the  producer; 
Provided.  That  In  case  any  milk  or  milk 
product  is  marketed  directly  by  the  produc- 
er to  any  person  outside  the  United  States 
the  surplus  marketing  fee  shall  be  paid  and 
remitted  by  the  producer.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  a  first  processor  who  is  also 
a  milk  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
quired that  portion  of  his  production  which 
he  markets  In  excess  of  his  normal  market- 
ing level.  Such  surplus  marketing  fee  shall 
become  due  and  payable  within  fifteen  days 


following  the  marketing  period  In  which 
the  first  processor  receives  from  any  produc- 
er milk  or  dairy  products  In  excess  of  his 
normal  marketing  level  or  at  the  end  of  such 
other  i>erlod  of  time  as  t;  e  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  The  first  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducer shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  any  default  In  the  payment  of  the  sur- 
plus marketing  fee  and  for  Interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  s\ich  fee  becomes  due  until  the  date 
of  payment  thereof  except  that  the  i"irodu<-- 
er  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  fuch  default 
if  the  amount  of  the  fee  was  dedticted  by  the 
first  processor  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer 

'"(c)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  refund  to  persons  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  entitled  thereto  the  amount 
of  surplus  marketing  fees  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  erroneously  paid  to 
C'immodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(d)  In  case  any  person  who  Is  en- 
titled to  a  surplus  reduction  payment  or  a 
refund  of  surplus  marketing  fee  dies  be- 
comes Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  refund  or  Is  suc- 
ceeded In  law  by  another,  the  payment  or 
refund  shall,  without  regard  to  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  all 
circumstances.  The  basis  for.  the  amount 
of,  and  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  a  sur- 
plus reduction  payment  or  a  refiuid  of  a 
surplus  marketing  fee  from  Commodity 
Crcdi*  Corporation,  when  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  amount  of  any  surplus 
marketing  fee  established  by  the  Secretary. 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

"Review  and  use  of  committees 
"Sec  340.  The  normal  marketing  level 
established  for  a  producer  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be 
made  and  kept  freely  available  for  public 
inspection  In  the  county  In  which  such  pro- 
ducer resides  and  in  the  county  or  counties 
in  which  his  dairy  herd  or  herds  are  maln- 
tiilned.  In  establishing  and  apportioning 
marketing  levels,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  services  of  local  county  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  and  of  agencies  established  to  admin- 
ister miJk  marketing  orders  Issued  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Notice 
of  the  normal  marketing  level  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  producer  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
its  determination.  Any  producer  who  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  normal  marketing  le\el 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
mailing  to  him  of  the  notice  thereof,  have 
such  normal  marketing  level  reviewed  by  a 
local  review  committee  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
review  committee  shall  be  composed  of  three 
producers,  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  from 
one  or  more  of  the  counties  In  which  the 
producer  maintains  his  dairy  herd  or  herds 
or  counties  adjacent  thereto.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  not  Include  any  member  of  any 
other  committee  which  determined  the  nor- 
mal marketing  level  for  such  producers  Un- 
less application  for  review  Is  made  within 
such  period  the  original  determination  of 
the  normal  marketing  level  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

"Miscellaneous 

""Sec.  341.  The  provisions  of  section  364 
(relating  to  review  committee),  section  365 
(relating  to  the  Institution  of  proceedings*, 
section  366  (relating  to  court  review),  and 
section  367  (relating  to  stay  proceedings  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C,  1364-1367),  shall  be  applicable  to  re- 
views and  proceedings   under   this  subtitle. 
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The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  373  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to 
rejporta  and  records  of  processors  and  farto- 
ers  shall  be  applicable  to  each  first  processor 
and  to  each  producer,  respectively,  under 
this  subtitle.  The  provisions  of  section  388 
(relating  to  utilization  of  local  agencies) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1388),  shall  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
title. The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  vested  with  Juris- 
diction specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle.  If  and  when  the  Secretary 
shall  so  request,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  district  attorneys,  under  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  collect  surplus  marketing  fees 
provided  In  this  subtitle.  The  remedies  and 
surplus  marketing  fees  provided  for  herein 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  exclusive  of 
any  other  remedy  under  law. 

"Sec.  342.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  au-e  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  and  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Costs  Incurred  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  sec- 
tion 338  hereof,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the 
Corporation." 

DAnsY    INCOME    IMPROVEMENT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  the  dairy  section  of 
the  farm  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  killed  the  entire  dairy  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  offered  my  amendment 
in  committee  but  it  was  rejected. 

My  amendment  is  quite  different  from 
the  dairy  provisions  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  it  contains  some  of  the 
same  principles.  My  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law  as  they  now  apply.  In  its 
language  it  closely  resembles  the  emer- 
gency dairy  plan  submitted  by  the  chair- 
man at  the  request  of  the  administration. 
But  it  is  different  on  several  key  points. 

As  has  been  noted  by  the  chairman 
and  other  Senators,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  expend 
this  year  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
for  daii-y  price  supports.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  this  year,  if  there  is  no  change 
in  the  law,  dairy  farm  income  will  be 
very  low.  My  proposal  is  offered  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  both  situations. 

WOULD     INCREASE     FARM     INCOME 

My  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
to  increase  dairy  farm  income  by  giving 
milk  producers  the  opportunity  to  vote 
in  a  referendum  to  limit  production  to 
1961  levels  and  receive  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports.  If  this  is  done, 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program  will  be  cut 
sharply  with  respect  to  dairy  price 
supcKJrts. 

My  amendment  provides  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports  for  manufacturing 
milk  if  producers  vote  to  stay  within 
their  1961  to  1962  production  base.  The 
amendment  could  cut  the  Government 
costs  substantially  below  the  expected 
costs  if  the  present  law  is  not  amended. 
It  would  do  so  by  permitting  dairy 
farmers  to  vote  to  limit  output  to  their 
level  of  production  in  the  marketing 
year  1961  to  1962. 


ONE    HUNDRED    MILLION    DOLLAR    SAVINGS 
POSSIBLE 

Depending  on  the  percentage  de- 
crease resulting  from  the  surplus  re- 
duction payments — for  which  I  also  pro- 
vide— and  on  projections  of  output  under 
the  no-limit  present  law,  the  Proxmire 
plan  could  achieve  a  saving  in  the  first 
year  alone  as  high  as  $100  million.  In 
future  years,  if  my  plan  is  continued, 
the  savings  would  be  much  greater. 

My  plan  provides,  first,  payments  up 
to  $2.80  a  hundredweight  to  producers 
who  voluntarily  reduce  their  marketings 
of  milk  below  their  1961  to  1962  base. 
This  makes  sense  because  it  costs  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  $4.50 
a  hundredweight  to  acquire  surplus  milk, 
including  storage,  handling,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  average.  This  payment  of 
$2.80  a  hundredweight  would  reduce  pro- 
duction, and  the  net  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $1.70  for  every  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  which  was  not 
produced. 

Second,  my  plan  provides  surplus 
marketing  fees  to  make  the  production 
of  surplus  milk  above  1961  to  1962  bases 
substantially  less  profitable. 

SUBJECT    TO    REFERENDUM    APPROVAL 

As  re<iuired  for  all  farm  marketing 
quota  proposals,  the  Proxmire  program 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  two- 
thirds  of  dairy  producers  nationally  vot- 
ing in  a  referendum. 

If  one-third  or  more  of  dairy  farmers 
vote  against  the  program,  it  would  not 
come  into  operation,  and  milk  price  sup- 
ports would  remain  at  their  present  low 
level:  75  percent  of  parity,  which  is  $3.11 
a  hundredweight  for  milk  of  average 
test,  and  $2.85  for  3.5  test  milk,  which 
is  the  usup-1  test  in  Wisconsin.  These  are 
punishingly  low  prices. 

The  Proxmire  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  dairj  farmers  to  increase  their  in- 
come substantially  by  a  fair,  realistic 
program  of  supply  management.  It  will 
cut  costs  to  the  Government  significant- 
ly and  will  sharply  reduce  dairy  sur- 
pluses. It  provides  a  generous  incen- 
tive to  farmers  who  voluntarily  reduce 
production  below  their  1961-62  base. 

In  the  required  referendum,  the  dairy 
farmers  are  offered  a  choice  which  is 
both  fair  and  clear.  I  know  that  many 
dairy  farmers  feel  that  the  choice  in  the 
administration's  original  proposal  was 
not  a  fair  choice  because  farmers  had 
to  choose  between  quotas,  which  many 
of  them  .'jtrenuously  oppose  on  principle, 
and  price  supports  that  spell  ruination. 
If  one-tliird  plus  one  of  milk  producers 
voted  against  the  quota  plan,  price  sup- 
ports would  fall  drastically,  and  many 
farmers  would  face  literal  ruin. 

The  re-quired  referendum,  under  my 
plan,  offers  dairy  farmers  a  choice  that 
is  both  fair  and  clear:  Either  a  63-cent- 
a-hundredweight  higher  price  at  1961 
production  levels,  or  75  percent  of  parity, 
the  puni.'.hingly  low  price-support  level 
now  in  effect.  Under  no  circumstances, 
however,  undi  r  my  amendment,  would 
dairy  income  go  lower  than  it  is  now. 

This  S'^nator.  for  one.  will  fi!=;ht  lons^ 
and  hard  to  preserve  at  least  that  bare 
minimum  protection. 


DISAPPROVAL     IN    REFXRENDUM     NOT     IMPOSSIBLE 

Dairy  farmers  must  recognize  the  real 
possibility  that  any  marketing  quota 
program  for  milk  could  be  voted  down. 
Milk  producers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  the  benefit  of  high 
fluid  milk  prices  and  lucrative  negotiated 
premiums,  along  with  the  many  milk 
producers  who  inevitably  will  vote 
against  any  quota  plan,  could  well  add 
up  to  the  one-third  plus  one  votes  that 
would  defeat  the  program.  That  is  the 
fundamental  defect  in  the  plans  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  might  easily  be  one-third  "no" 
vote,  and  defeat  of  the  referendum. 

I  must  point  out  that  milk  producers 
in  my  own  State,  Wisconsin,  should  not 
forget  that  the  grim  consequences  of 
lower  manufacturing  milk  prices  are  vis- 
ited with  far  greater  severity  on  them 
tlian  on  producers  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country — producers  who  are  also 
entitled  to  vote  In  the  producer  referen- 
dum. 

If  approved  in  the  producer  referen- 
dum, the  Proxmire  amendment  will  re- 
duce costs  substantially  below  what  they 
will  be  under  the  unlimited  production, 
75  percent  of  parity  law  now  on  the 
books,  because  it  will  hold  output  at  a 
maximum  to  the  1961-62  level. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposal  I  make 
would  not  save  quite  so  much  money  or 
cut  costs  so  sharply  as  would  the  admin- 
istration's original  proposal.  I  think 
this  is  to  the  credit  of  the  administra- 
tions  proposal.  There  is  no  question 
thit  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  is 
high. 

My  proposal  would  reduce  costs  in 
a  gradual  way.  a  responsible  way.  Most 
important,  it  would  give  the  dairy  farm- 
er a  real,  genuine  choice  between  a 
higher  income  with  controls,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  lower  price  and  no  controls 
on  the  other. 

COSTS     OF    DAIRY     PROGRAM     NOT     HIGH     RELATIVE 
TO     OTHER     FARM     PROGRAMS 

I  wish  to  underline  what  has  been  so 
well  said  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1 .  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who 
stated  that  other  farm  programs  ha\e 
cost  much  more  in  proportion  than  the 
dairy  farm  program  costs.  Actually, 
most  governmental  expenditures  for 
price  supports  in  the  recent  years  have 
cost  more — the  programs  for  cotton, 
dairy  products,  feed  grains,  rice,  and 
wheat.  There  has  been  a  wide  variation 
in  the  costs  associated  with  the  individ- 
ual commodities. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  expendi- 
tures for  the  individual  commodities 
would  compare  if  they  were  proportional 
to  the  value  of  their  marketings. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  mar- 
ketings of  these  commodities  and  their 
proportional  share  of  a  $2  billion  price 
support  budget  is  as  follows. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sont  that  a  table  I  have  had  prepared  on 
this  subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  very  strongly  is  that  on  the 
basis  of  any  lair  comparison,  the  dairy 
program  has  not  been  expensive.  It  has 
been  relatively  less  costly  than  the  wheat 
or  the  cotton  or  the  rice  or  the  feed- 
grains  programs. 

GIVE      CONSUMPTION     A     CHANCE     TO      CATCH      UP 

Mr,  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted  covers  the  current  marketing 
year  which  ends  March  31,  1963,  and  the 
next  marketing  year,  which  runs  from 
April  1,  1963,  to  March  31,  1964.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  by  holding 
production  at  maximum  to  the  levels 
during  the  marketing  year  that  ended 
March  31,  1962,  and  preventing  any  pro- 
duction above  the  amount,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  substantial  en- 
couragement to  individual  producers  to 
reduce  their  marketings  below  1961-62 
levels  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  will  be 
possible  to  close  the  gap  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

The  drop  in  consumption  in  the  past 
year  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  un- 
precedented. Normal  population,  growth 
alone  should  account  for  enough  of  an 
increase  in  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts nationally  in  the  next  2  years  to 
close  that  gap.  Holding  the  Nation's 
total  milk  output  to  the  1961-62  level 
will  permit  consumption  to  "catch  up" 
during  the  next.  2  years. 

CAN     THEN     CONVKRT     TO     PERMANENT     PROGRAM 

It  will  then  be  feasible  with  little 
difficulty  to  convert  the  dairy  income 
improvement  plan  to  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. The  experience  of  the  first  2 
years  will  provide  guidance  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  program  more  perfect  in 
specific  details. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  objected  to  the  administration's  orig- 
inal proposal  was  that  it  was  for  a  per- 
manent, brandnew  program  not  based  on 
any  experience  at  all  with  the  voting  by 
dairy  farmers  in  referendum,  but  would 
impose  the  program  permanently  on  the 
dairy  farmers.  It  seems  to  me  we  need 
to  know  first  how  the  proposed  program 
will  work,  before  we  devise  a  permanent 
program,  so  we  can  benefit  by  actual  ex- 


perience, particularly  insofar  as  the  de- 
tails are  concerned. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  consumption 
of  milk  and  milk  products  declines  fur- 
ther so  sharply  that  surpluses  continue 
to  pile  up.  even  though  output  is  below 
the  1961-62  level,  it  may  be  necessary 
in  the  future  to  reduce  producer  mar- 
ketings below  the  1961-62  level.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  the  experience  of  the 
coming  2  years  covered  by  my  program 
should  show  this.  But  if  it  does  prove 
to  be  necessary.  Congress  can  then  en- 
act legislation  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reduce  individual  pro- 
ducer normal  marketing  levels  by  the 
necessary  percentage  below  1961-62  base. 

That  is  a  bridge  that  can  be  crossed 
when  we  come  to  it.  The  experience 
gained  in  operating  a  supply  manage- 
ment program  for  2  years  will  make  it 
far  easier  to  write  constructive,  sensible 
legislation  providing  for  reductions  in 
normal  marketing  levels,  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  should  prove  to  be  necessary. 

COSTS    OF    FARM    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  because 
without  i'  we  have  only  the  present  pro- 
gram with  low  farm  income  and  high 
costs.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  pro- 
vides nothing  for  dairy  products,  nothing 
for  the  dairy  farmers,  nothing  for  a  dairy 
program:  and  virtually  everyone  agrees 
that  the  program  we  have  this  year  is 
resulting  in  very,  very  low  dairy  farm  in- 
come, but  will  cost  a  tremendous  amount. 
Therefore,  I  submit  that  this  amend- 
ment, or  an  amendment  like  it.  should 
receive  very,  very  serious  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Today,  there  is  much  talk — as  there 
always  is  in  regard  to  farm  programs — 
about  the  cost  of  the  farm  program.  In 
fact.  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  ap- 
proximately 75  or  80  percent  of  the  con- 
sideration being  given  the  new  bill  by 
both  the  President  and  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  here  today  has  been  based 
on  views  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
farm  program  is  too  expensive  and  too 
costly.  Indeed,  it  is,  Mr.  President.  But 
despite  that  fact,  and  although  any  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  should  result  in 
reducing  that  cost,  I  beheve  all  of  us 
should  recognize  in  good  conscience  that 
there  is  another  problem  far  more  im- 
portant: It  is  low  farm  income.  The 
fact  is  that  farm  incoine  is  too  low.  Un- 
fortunately, Members  of  the  Senate  have 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  adequately  this  point:  and  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  stress  it. 

LOW    FARM    INCOME    THE    ROOT    PROBLEM 

The  facts  on  low  farm  income  add  up 
to  a  pathetic  story.  While  there  has 
been  a  moderate  improvement  in  earn- 
ings in  many  parts  of  our  farm  economy 
since  the  Benson  era,  this  has  by  no 
means  changed  the  basic  picture. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1  said  a  few  days  ago, 
if  a  patient  is  sick  and  dying,  with  a 
fever  of  106,  and  if  the  clergy  has  been 
called  in  for  last  rites,  and  then  the  fever 
abates  to  105,  this  may  be  a  welcome  im- 


provement— but  it  does  not  mean  the  pa- 
tient is  well. 

The  fact  is  that  farm  income  has  in- 
creased about  $1  billion  during  the  last 
year.  But  the  increase  is  modest,  when 
seen  against  the  history  of  pathetically 
low  income  in  the  previous  8  years. 
Nearly  all  of  the  gain  will  be  lost  in  the 
coming  year,  insofar  as  the  dairy  farm- 
ers are  concerned,  since  the  support 
price  was  cut  back  to  75  percent  of  par- 
ity on  April  1. 

And  I  know  from  firsthand  observa- 
tion in  recent  trips  through  Wisconsin 
that  though  the  patient  was  getting 
slightly  better,  he  certainly  was  far 
from  well. 

SIXTY    CENTS    PER    HOUR    AVERAGE    EARNINGS 

Farm  commodity  prices  are  so  low 
that,  according  to  official  Department 
of  Agriculture  statistics,  farmers  in  my 
State  average  less  than  60  cents  per 
hour  for  their  labor,  although  they  in- 
vest an  average  $40,000  in  their  farms 
and  have  increased  their  eflQciency  im- 
mensely. 

Sixty  cents  an  hour.  No  sweatshop 
has  been  able  to  get  away  with  that  for 
years.  Not  long  ago  the  steelworkers 
union  was  widely  praised  for  "restraint  " 
when  a  steel  wage  settlement  was 
achieved.  The  lowest  factory  wage  set 
in  that  "noninfiationary  "  wage  agree- 
ment is  several  times  that  figure — sev- 
eral times  what  the  average  dair>' 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  is  able  to  earn. 
And  I  invite  Senators  to  come  to  Wis- 
consin, to  see  the  up-to-date  efficiency, 
based  on  skill,  initiative,  and  training, 
that  characterizes  our  dair:/  farms. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  any  modest 
improvement  in  Wiscorisin  farm  income 
was  more  than  wiped  out  on  April  1. 
when  the  support  price  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  fell  from  $3.40  to  $3.11  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  of  average  test. 
And  the  price  for  3.5  test  milk  stands 
even  lower — at  $2.85. 

As  a  consequence,  able,  efficient,  skilled 
dairj-  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  with  huge 
capital  investments  in  their  farms,  are 
today,  right  now,  going  broke.  These 
are  not  marginal  producers.  At  a  75 
percent  of  parity  support  price,  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  is  on  with  a  vengeance. 
Gross  receipts  fall,  costs  stay  right  where 
they  were,  and  net  income  vanishes  to 
zero.  In  the  remaining  9  months  of  this 
year  alone,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  milk 
price  support  drop,  farm  income  in  Wis- 
consin is  dropping  $35  million.  The 
economic  effect  of  this  is  being  felt  right 
now  in  widespread  rural  hardship,  lag- 
ging prosperity  in  our  towns  and  villages. 
and  what  could  be  the  beginnings  of  a 
genuine  farm  depression. 

CASE     HISTORIES    TELL    THE    LOW     INCOMT     STC  RY 

Overall  averages  of  farm  income  figures 
may  not  be  as  vivid  as  actual  case  his- 
tories. A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  actual  earnings 
and  costs  of  operating  11  farms  in  one 
county  in  Wisconsin.  These  are  typical, 
efficient,  up-to-date  dairy  farms,  with 
intelligent,  skilled  owner-operators. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  summaries, 
these  are  farmers  w^ho  have  the  manage- 
ment   ability    to    keep    good    books,    a 
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reqviMte  for  profitable  farm  operations. 
They  have  kept  close  tabs  on  their  costs 
and  on  their  receipts.  They  have  worked 
intelligently  to  maximize  their  incomes. 
Theirs  are  among  the  better  and  more 
prosperous  and  more  efficient  farms  in 
Wisconsin.  But  with  what  results? 
Seven  out  of  the  eleven  have  an  annual 
income  below  $4,500.  In  the  Federal 
service,  that  is  about  a  GS-5  income.  In 
a  factory,  it  is  about  the  lowest  pay 
grade  ofTered. 

Yet  these  are  men  who  work  65  to  75 
hours  a  week,  and  whose  families  also 
contribute  much  work  to  the  farms. 
They  have  some  $30,000  invested  in  their 


farms.  They  get  nothing  for  their 
sharply  increased  efiBciency,  no  profit  as 
reward  for  their  risk  and  management. 

The  otlier  four,  with  investments  in 
their  farms  ranging  up  to  $62,000.  have 
incomes  between  $5,591  and  $7,191.  The 
detailed  s'.atistics  describing  their  farms 
add  up  tci  an  equally  grim  picture. 

It  shouJd  be  noted  that  in  these  sum- 
maries, no  depreciation  on  machinery  or 
buildings,  or  interest,  is  included  in  farm 
expenses.  If  this  were  added  in,  the 
actual  net  income  would  be  substan- 
tially low(?r. 

The  total  capital  shown  is  the  inven- 
tory valuj  at  the  close  of   1961.     Ma- 


chinery and  equipment  is  Included  at 
depreciated  value.  Livestock  is  at  an 
appraised  value  based  on  the  general 
market  of  both  slaughter  value  and 
breeding  stock  value.  Feed,  including 
hay,  grain,  silage,  and  other  supplies 
are  listed  either  at  cost  or  at  standard 
market  value. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
of  farm  analysis  sununaries  describing 
11  farms  in  1  Wisconsin  county,  sent  to 
me  by  a  responsible  local  official,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 
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I  92  acres  rented. 

»  Orulc  A. 

•  Grade  U  bulk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  chart  showing 
the  labor  incomes  of  542  New  York  dairy 
farms  in  1959.  Actually,  the  figures  to- 
day are  about  the  same,  on  the  basis  of 
the  price  of  milk  and  the  costs  on  the 
farm.  In  fact,  they  are  probably  a  little 
less. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prinied  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor  incomes  of  542  New  York  dairy  farms, 
1959 

Average  of 
542  farms 

Total  farm  receipts $22,548 

Total  farm  expenses $16,255 

Farm  Income $6,293 

Interest    on    average    capital    of 

$47,840  at  5  percent $2,392 

Labor  Income  per  farm $3,901 

Number  of  operators 606 

Labor  income  per  operator $3,489 

The  sum  of  $3,489  equals  $67.10  per  week 
at  72-hour  minimum  week  divided  by  $0.93 
per  hour. 

(Above  Interpolations  taken  from  Bulletin 
AE  Bet.  93,  May  1960,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Economics.  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  that  the  labor  income  from 
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these  New  York  farms — on  which  the 
labor  income  is  higher  than  that  in  Wis- 
consin— is  approximately  $3,489  per  op- 
erator, or  $67.10  a  week,  at  a  72-hour 
minimum  week,  which  amounts  to  93 
cents  an  hour. 

The  hourly  rate  earned  by  the  farmer 
shown  in  chart  B  was  derived  from  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Economics  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture — a  unit  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York — Cor- 
nell University,  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.  The 
study — chart  B — relates  to  542  average 
New  York  dairy  farms  for  1959.  This 
study  reflects  average  investment,  feed 
costs,  supplies  and  miscellaneous  costs, 
and  residual  annual  earnings  for  the 
farmer. 

These  earnings  have  been  reduced  to 
a  per  man  hourly  basis  for  a  72-hour 
average  week  during  1959.  And  to  deter- 
mine average  per  hour  yield  to  the  dairy 
farmer  shown  in  chart  A.  I  have  taken 
1959  as  a  base  year  and  then  worked  this 
backwards  to  1946,  adjusting  the  per 
hour  wage  according  to  the  net — blend 
price — fcr  milk  received  by  the  farmer. 
Admittedly,  there  are  othei  factors  that 
can  be  used  in  making  up  this  chart — 
particularly  involving;  the  cost  of  living 
index — so  that  the  dairy  farmer's  present 
plight  is  in  fact  worse  off  on  real  wages 


than  shown  in  this  chart.  However. 
this  interpolation  offers  a  good  guide  to 
what  has  happened  to  the  farmer's 
houi-ly  wage. 

THESE  ARE  A  DAIET  FAKM  ELm 

These  are  not  farmers  who  produce 
manufacturing  milk,  as  many  in  Minne- 
sota do,  or  ao  many  in  my  own  area  do; 
these  are  farmers  in  milk  shed  areas  that 
sell  much  of  their  milk  as  fluid  milk,  and 
sell  it  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
support  price.  These  are  farmers  who, 
in  spite  of  that  fact,  have  a  pitifully  low 
income,  an  income  substantially  below 
the  minimum  wage,  and  yet  who  have 
very  large  investments  in  their  farms, 
and  who  have  put  in  modern  equipment 
and  increased  their  efficiency  greatly  in 
the  past  decade. 

To  explain  "blend  price  paid  to 
farmer,"  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
the  actual  price  which  the  farmer  re- 
ceived for  all  of  his  milk — class  I  and 
class  II  milk;  and.  in  many  cases  this 
price  is  reduced  even  further  by  hauling 
costs  from  the  farm  to  the  co-op  or  proc- 
essing plant.  Class  I  represents  all  milk 
sold  in  fluid  form  for  drinking  puriposes. 
And  class  II  milk  represents  all  milk 
sold  for  processing  into  cream,  butter, 
ice  cream,  cheese,  and  similar  products. 
The   actual  price  for  fluid  milk — class 
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I — to  the  fanner  averaged  about  1  cent 
per  quart  higher  than  shown  above. 
And  the  average  price  for  class  n  milk — 
processing  milk — was  about  40  percent 
less  than  the  above.  What  really  mat- 
ters, however,  is  the  blend  price — the 
amount  which  the  farmer  actually  re- 
ceived for  all  of  his  milk.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  chart  A  shows  under 
•blend  price  paid  to  farmer.' 

The  wages  .shown  for  the  farmer  do 
not  allow  for  the  toil  put  in  by  members 
of  the  farmer '.s  family,  such  as  his  wife 
and  children.  The  wages  shown  do  not 
allow  for  time  and  a  half  or  double 
time  that  factory  labor  would  have  re- 
ceived in  the  average  72-hour  week  that 
the  dairy  farmer  puts  in.  The  inter- 
polated wage  does  not  allow  for  unfore- 
seen contingencies,  animal  sickness, 
uninsurable  accidents,  and  similar  con- 
ditions. Yet,  he  is  paid  less  than  wages 
received   for   the   most   unskilled   labor 


today.  In  fact,  all  through  the  16-year 
period  shown  above,  his  wages  have 
averaged  less  than  that  of  a  sweeper 
or  janitor  in  the  steel  mills  and  far,  far 
less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  which  shows  the  blend  price  per 
quart  paid  to  farmers,  the  average  home 
dehvered  price  per  single  quart  paid  by 
consumer,  the  average  hourly  amount 
earned  by  farmer  based  on  conversion 
of  blend  price  to  earnings  per  hour,  the 
average  hourly  amount  earned  by 
sweepers  and  janitors  in  steel  mill,  the 
cost  of  living  index,  the  annual  sales 
by  one  of  the  large  American  dairy 
product  processors,  and  the  annual 
profit  before  taxes  by  dairy  processor  in 
the  previous  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  PBfecoRD, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  a  few  more  remarks  to  make. 
I  wish  to  comment  on  the  brilliant  de- 
fense by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  emer- 
gency feed  grain  proposal,  when  he  was 
discussing  the  situation  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  defense,  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  showed  once 
again  what  a  fairminded  man  he  is. 
The  fact  is  th?.t  later  he  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  feed  grain 
section  of  the  bill  which  he  had  defend- 
ed in  arguing  the  c,uestion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  a  9-to-8  ma- 
jority in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  voted  against  the  adminis- 
tration's mandatory  feed  grain  program, 
which  I  have  shown  would  be  voted  down 
in  a  referendum  of  farmers  if  Congress 
adopts  it,  and  i.n  favor  of  continuing  the 
present  emergency  feed  grain  measure. 
I  urge  Senator.s  to  read  my  analysis  of 
the  referendimi  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  17,  pages  8722-8724. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee  did  a 
fine  job  in  defending  the  present  volun- 
tary feed  grains  program  as  one  that  re- 
duces costs,  as  one  which  is  practical,  as 
one  which  has  increased  farm  income,  as 
one  which  the  farmers  like,  and  as  one 
which  is  popular.  I  think  all  Senators 
should  recognize  that  this  is  the  sound 
alternative,  which  is  in  the  bill  now. 

MANDATOHY  FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM   WILL  LOSE  IN 
HEFERENDrM 

If  a  mandatory  feed  grains  program  is 
enacted,  I  am  convinced  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  feed  grain  farmers — certainly 
more  than  one-third — will  vote  'No"  in 
the  referendum.  If  they  do,  it  means 
no  price  supports  and  no  controls  at  all. 

I  say  that  not  because  the  farmers  will 
do  differently  from  what  farmers  have 
done  in  the  past;  I  say  it  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  people  voting  in  the 
referendum  will  not  be  farmers  who  grow 
feed  grains  for  sale  off  the  farm.  Thou- 
sands of  the  dairy  farmers  in  my  State, 
for  example,  will  be  eligible  to  vote,  and 
they  virtually  all  grow  feed  grains 
to  feed  on  their  farms.    They  will  have  a 


logical  reason  to  vote  "No."  Some  will 
vote  "Yes"  out  of  a  notion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  it  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
any  dairy  farmer  who  sits  down  with  a 
pencil  and  figures  out  how  it  is  going  to 
affect  him  will  vote  against  a  compulsorj- 
program,  and  for  good  reason.  A  com- 
pulsory program  means  that  his  own 
feed  grain  production  which  he  feeds  ex- 
clusively to  his  own  dairy  herd  will  be 
cut  by  as  much  as  20  percent  or  more. 

"NO"  VOTE   IN   FEED  GRAIN  REFEEENDL'M    LOGICAL 
FOR    DAIRY    FARMERS 

But  since  the  dairy  farmer  grows  feed 
grains  only  for  feeding  his  own  cows, 
it  cannot  affect  the  price  he  receives  for 
milk  at  all.  The  price  he  receives  is 
going  to  continue  at  the  present  low  level 
of  $3.11  unless  we  reverse  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  change  the  law.  So  why 
should  the  dairy  farmer  do  anything  at 
all  but  vote  against  the  compulsory 
program? 

Many  hog  farmers  and  beef  farmers 
will  feel  the  same  way.  The  majority  of 
farmers  who  produce  feed  grain  believe 
they  have  no  obvious  reason  to  vote  for 
the  program. 

Sam  Lubell,  the  profes;ional  pollster, 
has  talked  to  thousanals  of  farmers 
in  his  scientifically  condensed  poll,  and 
concludes  that  farmers  will  vote  against 
the  program.  If  they  vote  against  it. 
there  will  be  no  program.  There  will 
be  no  price  controls.  It  will  result  in 
very  low  prices  for  beef  and  hogs,  and 
eventually  a  very  heavy  surplus  of  milk. 

ALTERNATIVE     IS     PRESENT      SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAM 

Rather  than  take  such  a  substantial, 
potentially  ruinous  risk,  I  urge  that  the 
present  successful,  popular  involuntary 
feed  grain  surplus  reduction  program 
be  extended.  This  has  been  recom- 
mended by  a  9-to-8  vote  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  is  not  the 
Benson  program.  Rather  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program  proposed  by  the 
administration  last  year. 

That  is  why  I  say  President  Kennedy 
was  tragically  misinformed  when  he  said 
at  his  press  conference  Thursday  that 
"We  will  go  back  automatically  by  stat- 
ute to  the  Benson  program"  if  admin- 
istration mandatory  farm  proposals  are 
not  enacted.  This  is  not  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  situation. 

The  feed  grain  section  of  the  farm 
bill  has  been  called  its  heart.  My 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  is  not  the  Ben- 
son program. 

The  Proxmire  amendment  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  successful  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration itself  last  year. 

HAS    REDUCED    REAL    COSTS 

This  program  has  reduced  real  costs 
to  the  taxpayer  substantially  and  has 
increased  farm  income.  It  is  popular 
and  is  working.  With  modifications  I 
have  proposed  it  can  operate  e\<fci  more 
effectively  to  reduce  surpluses  and  cut 
costs. 

The  President  stated  that  rejection  of 
the  administration-backed  mandatory 
program  will  cost  taxpayers  $4  billion 
more  in  the  next  4  years.  This  assumes 
that  the  successful  voluntary  feed  grain 
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program  will  be  ended.  This  assiunp- 
tion  is  wrong.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  provide  this.  It  extends  the 
voluntary  program. 

If  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
is  extended,  real  costs  will  again  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Payments  in  kind 
use  up  huge  amounts  of  surplus  stoclcs 
which  otherwise  would  be  disposed  of 
in  programs  bringing  no  dollar  retiirns. 

But  if  the  mandatory  program  is  en- 
acted, it  faces  the  near  certainty  of  de- 
feat in  the  required  producer  referen- 
dum. The  adverse  votes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  little  in- 
terest in  feed  grain  price  supports  will 
strip  this  largest  sector  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy of  any  price  support  stabilization. 

Of  course  if  the  mandatory  program 
is  rejected  by  farmers — a  near  certainty 
according  to  all  independent  observers — 
costs  to  the  Government  will  temporar- 
ily drop.  But  in  a  few  years  they  might 
be  far  higher.  Meanwhile  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  will  go  broke.  We 
will  have  no  feed  grain  controls  of  any 
kind,  no  price  supports,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  cruel  Government-created 
farm  depression  with  9-cent  hogs,  huge 
dairy  surpluses,  and  a  future  farm  prob- 
lem of  even  greater  proportions. 

BILL     EXTENDS     PRESENT     VOLtTNTART     FEED 
GRAINS   PROGRAM 

The  President  stated  that  rejection  of 
the  administration-backed  mandatory 
program  will  cost  taxpayers  $4  billion 
more  in  the  next  4  years.  This  assumes 
that  the  successful  voluntary  feed  grain 
program  will  be  ended.  This  assimip- 
tion  is  wrong.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  provide  this.  It  extends 
the  voluntary  program. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  as  the  Secretary  have  said,  the 
voluntary  program  is  working:  it  has  in- 
creased farm  Income  and  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program.  If  the 
mandatory  program  is  rejected  by  the 
farmers — and  this  is  a  near  certainty 
according  to  all  independent  observers — 
the  result  will  be  a  real  disaster  for 
farmers  and  the  Nation. 

SIMTJLTANEOtrS    RETERENDTTMS    MIGHT    HELP 

I  have  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that 
we  have  simultaneous  referendums  for 
all  marketing  goods  programs.  This 
might  help  win  approval  for  a  manda- 
tory feed  grains  program. 

Unless  a  referendum  is  held  on  all 
or  most  marketing  quota  crops  at  one 
time,  and  each  producer  is  required  to 
cast  one  vote  either  for  or  against  mar- 
keting quotas  on  all  quota  crops  on  his 
farm,  it  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
a  mandatory  feed  grains  program  will 
not  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  a  referendum  any  time  in  the 
near  future. 

This  conclusion  appears  warranted  on 
the  basis  of  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  feed  grain  producers  eligible  to 
vote  in  a  referendum. 

Because  of  the  ease  of  combining  the 
referendums  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
it  is  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  this 
would  be  done.  If  wheat  and  feed  grain 
marketing  quotas  were  voted  on  simul- 
taneously, would  it  be  important  also  to 
realine  the  referendums  requirements  on 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  to  permit 


a  sin{;le  vote  on  marketing  quotas  on 
all  quota  crops  grown  on  each  farm? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  "Yes." 

For  a  number  of  years  the  producers 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  have  ap- 
prove<l  marketing  quotas  on  these  crops 
by  wide  margins.  This  is  no  indication, 
however,  that  those  who  also  produce 
more  than  25  acres  of  feed  grain  would 
approve  quotas  for  feed  grains. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  favor- 
able vote  on  the  cotton  marketing  quota 
referendums  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the 
tobacco  referendums  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
land  diverted  out  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
production.  In  1961,  11,260,000  fewer 
acres  of  cotton  and  606,000  fewer  acres  of 
tobacco  were  harvested  than  in  1951. 
Much  of  this  land,  diverted  out  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  has  been  utilized  for  the 
production  of  soybeans  and  feed  grains 
to  the  advantage  of  the  retrion.  Live- 
stock i)roduction  ha.s  b^en  expanded. 

The;je  farmers  who  produce  feed 
grains  as  a  supplement  to  their  major 
money  income  crop  of  cotton  or  tobacco 
probably  would  vote  quite  differently  in 
a  separate  and  independent  referendum 
on  marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains. 
And  the  smaller  the  favorable  vote  in 
these  States  the  larger  tiie  favorable  vote 
that  v^ould  be  required  in  the  surplus 
producing  areas  to  achieve  a  national 
two-thirds  majority  favorable  vote. 

In  the  important  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
peanut  growing  States,  excluding  Mis- 
souri, an  estimated  292.000  farmers  pro- 
duce over  25  acres  of  feed  prains.  In 
these  same  States  there  are  approxi- 
mately 500.000  cotton  producers  with  al- 
lotments of  over  5  acres,  270.000  tobacco 
producers  with  allotments  of  over  1  acre, 
and  45,000  peanut  growers  witli  allot- 
ments of  over  10  acres.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  cotton  and  tobacco  pro- 
ducers in  relation  to  the  292,000  feed 
grain  growers,  it  is  hishly  probable  that 
most  of  the  feed  grain  producers  in  these 
States  also  produce  either  cotton  or 
tobacco. 

Since  most  of  these  States  utilize  more 
feed  grains  than  they  produce,  and  many 
of  the  producers  buy  additional  feed 
grains,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  would 
approve  marketing  quotas  on  feed  grains 
by  as  much  as  a  two-thirds  majority. 
Because  of  their  regional  economic  in- 
terest, it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  ap- 
prove marketing  quotas  in  larpcr  num- 
bers even  after  intensive  educational 
programs.  Even  though  marketing 
quotas  were  approved  by  a  sub.stantial 
proportion  of  these  producers  the  first 
year  it  is  probable  the  favorable  votes 
would  decline  in  subsequent  referen- 
dums. 

If  each  of  these  producers  were  re- 
quired in  one  vote  either  to  approve  or 
to  disapprove  of  marketing  quotas  on  all 
quota  crops  on  the  farm,  however,  feed 
grain  marketing  quotas  would  receive 
many  more  favorable  votes  in  the  South- 
ern S  iates  than  otherwise. 

PROEABLE  SMALL    FAVORABLE   VOTE   IN   DAIRY 
AREA 

Feed  grain  producers  in  the  surplus 
areas  would  not  he  as  dependent  on  a 
large  favorable  vote  in  the  Southern 
Statejj  except  for  the  lack  of  support  in 
the  dmry  area. 


There  are  about  215,000  producers 
growing  more  than  25  acres  of  feed 
grains  in  the  States  beginning  with  Wis- 
consin on  the  West,  including  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States.  All 
reports  indicate  that  fewer  than  a  ma- 
jority of  these  producers  will  favor  mar- 
keting quotas  for  feed  grains. 

SOME    POSSIBrLITIES 

If  50  percent  of  the  eligible  feed  grain 
producers  in  the  southern  and  dairy  area 
States  approved  a  referendimi  on  mar- 
keting quotas  for  feed  grains,  a  77  per- 
cent favorable  vote  would  be  required  in 
the  Corn  Belt  and  wheat  areas  to  achieve 
a  national  two-thirds  favorable  vote. 
This  possibility  seems  to  me  to  be  slight. 

If  60  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote 
in  these  two  feed  deficit  areas  approved 
marketing  quotas,  a  71  percent  favorable 
vote  would  be  required  in  the  Com  Belt 
and  wheat  areas  to  achieve  a  iwo-thirds 
favorable  majority  of  all  producers. 

If,  however,  no  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  eligible  producers  in  the  deficit 
feed  producing  States  of  the  South  and 
in  the  dairy  area  approved  marketing 
quotas  on  feed  grains — a  distinct  possi- 
bility in  view  of  their  regional  economic 
interests — 84  percent  of  those  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  wheat  areas  would  have  to 
approve  quotas  to  achieve  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  the  entire  country. 

SIMtLTANEOUS    EETERENDUMS    ON    FEED    GRAINS, 
WHEAT,     AND     COTTO.N      NEEDED 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  appears 
that  if  a  mandatory  feed  grain  program 
is  to  be  successful  over  a  period  of  years 
with  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
eligible  producers  approving  marketing 
quotas,  simultaneous  referendums  should 
be  arranged  for  at  least  the  three  major 
crops — feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton — 
with  each  farmer  casting  one  vote  either 
for  or  against  marketing  quotas  on  all 
quota  crops  on  the  farm. 

DMRY    SURPLUS    REDUCTION    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  submit  for 
printmg  under  the  rule  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  dairy 
surplus  by  permitting  dairy  farmers  to 
reduce  production  10  to  25  percent,  or 
30,000  pounds,  whichever  is  greater,  in 
return  for  which  the  farmers  would  re- 
ceive $2.50  per  hundredweight.  This  is 
also  incorporated  in  my  main  dairy  in- 
come improvement  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  the  other  dairy 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  I  expect  to 
offer  this  more  modest  amendment.  The 
House  already  has  included  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

This  proposal  could  save  money  for  the 
Treasury.  It  could  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program,  because  for  every  hun- 
dredweight cut  back  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  save  $2.  This  would  be  true 
because  it  costs  the  Federal  Government 
$4  50  to  acquire  each  hundredweight  of 
milk.  If  a  hundredweight  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  Government  can  pay  $2.50 
and  save  $2. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  will  he 
on  the  table. 
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INTERNATIONAL    CASTINGS    WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEK'.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17.  1962.  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  149,  which  authorizes 
the  President  oi'  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  6,  1962,  as 
International  Castings  Week.  Inasmuch 
as  that  date  has  already  passed.  I  ask 
unanimoxas  consent  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion may  now  be  reconsidered,  so  that 
I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  it. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  sunended 
to  read  '"Hie  w?ek  of  June  25,  1962." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  bf?  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  149) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Twenty -ninth  International 
Foundry  Congress  wlU  convene  May  7 
through  11.  1962,  In  Cobo  Hall  at  Detroit. 
Michigan;  and 

Whereas  this  International  Foundry  Con- 
gress will  be  attended  by  thousands  of  the 
leading  nietallurglBls.  technologlsta.  engi- 
neers, and  operating  managers  oX  cast  metals 
plants  la  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
In  more  than  forty-eight  other  countries 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  International  event  Is  spon- 
sored annually  by  .he  International  Commlt- 
te«  of  Foundry  Technical  AssoclaUoru,  com- 
prising the  nonp<Jlltical  technical  fcmndry 
associations  of  the  following  twenty-two 
countries:  Austria,  Belgium,  Caechoslovakla, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France.  Germany,  Great 
Britain.  Hungary.  India.  Israel,  Italy.  Japtan. 
Yugoslavia,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland. 
Russia.  Spain.  Sw«>den,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Arierlcan  hosts  at  this  1962 
International  Congress  will  be  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Sc>ctety  and  the  National 
Castings  Council,  together  comprising  eleven 
major  associations  serving  small,  mediuxa 
size,  and  the  larg'ist  plants  of  the  American 
castings  Industry;  and 

Whereas  metal  castings  are  essential  en- 
gineering materials  for  the  products  of  In- 
dustry, the  mints  ry.  the  space  age,  and  all 
civilized  nations;  imd 

Whereas  the  importance  of  the  metal  cast- 
ings Industry  ha*  long  been  recognized  by 
many  United  States  governmental  services, 
among  them  the  Department  of  State,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Department 
of  the  Army.  Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
International  Co.>peratlon  Administration, 
and  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  to  recognize  this  event 
which  will  contribute  to  the  principle  of 
free  and  cooperative  interchange  of  tech- 
nical information  between  all  nations  in  the 
Interest  of  self -development  and  peace:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the.  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  designate 
CVIII 5£.5 


the  week  of  June  25.  1962.  u  "International 
CasttngB  W«ek"  In  recQ^nltion  of  tlie  Twenty- 
ninth  International  Foundry  Confess  ar>f1 
Its  theme  of  "Castings  Technology  for  World 
Progresa." 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  25,  1962,  as  'Interna- 
tional Castings  Week'." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary   inquiry. 
The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  an  order  for 
adjournment  been  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  toroonxjw. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  WITHHOLDING  ON 
TAXES  OWED  ON  DIVIDENDS  AND 
INTEREST  INCOME 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  reported  that  I  had  received 
approximately  50.000  communications 
from  my  State  in  opposition  to  the  meth- 
od of  collecting  the  income  taxes  already 
owed  on  dividends  and  interest  by  with- 
holding a  basic  20  percent  at  the  source. 
I  report  today  that  the  deluge  of  mail 
still  continues. 

I  believe  the  vast  proportion  of  the 
people  who  write  these  letters  are  mis- 
informed about  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  misinformed  about  the  degree 
of  diflBculty  which  they  would  expe- 
rience. So  once  again  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  about  this  sub- 
ject not  merely  to  the  Senate,  but  also 
to  the  country  through  the  medium  of 

the  CONCRISSIONAL  Recokd. 

AMourrrs  avoided  or  tvadid  ark  HtfCE 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  generally 
realize  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
lost  to  the  Treasury  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  those  who  receive  dividends 
and  interest  income  fully  to  report  the 
amounts  which  they  receive.  As  we  all 
know,  there  is  a  withholding  tax  im- 
posed on  wages  and  salaries,  and  the 
percentage  of  avoidance  and  evasion  on 
this  income  because  of  the  method  of 
collection  is  very  small  indeed. 

The  Treasury  has  now  issued  revised 
estimates,  taking  account  of  all  criti- 
cisms, with  respect  to  the  gap  between 
the  dividends  and  interest  paid  and  the 
amounts  which  are  reported  by  the  re- 
cipients on  their  income  tax  returns. 

For  the  year  1959  the  gap  is  reported 
at  $3.8  billion.  The  amount  of  taxes 
owed  on  the  amount  paid  in  dividends 
and  interest,  either  evaded  or  avoided, 
is  estimated  at  $880  million.  The 
amount  which  it  is  estimated  withhold- 
ing would  have  collected  is  $700  million. 

The  estimate  for  1960,  which  I  hinted 
at  in  my  statement  of  last  week  and 
which  has  now  been  confirmed.  Is  that 
the  gap  between  dividends  and  interest 


paid  and  the  amounts  reported  on  in- 
come tax  retoma  came  to  $4.4  billion; 
aixi  that  the  amount  of  taxes  owed, 
either  evaded  or  aroided.  came  to  $1,040 

million.  The  estimated  amount  which 
withholding  would  have  collected  is  $830 
million. 

ABOUT    $1,100    million    WIU,    BB    LOST   IK     ItSJ 

It  is  now  estimated  that  for  the  year 
1963  the  gap  will  amount  to  between  $4.9 
billion  and  $5.2  billion;  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  will  be  owed  and  either 
evaded  or  avoided  wiU  come  to  $1,150 
million;  and  that  withholding  would  col- 
lect $910  million. 

These  are  enormous  sums.  Because 
such  large  amounts  are  owed  but  not 
paid  and  because  the  tax  is  evaded  or 
avoided,  the  burden  upon  those  who  pay 
their  taxes  becomes  correspondingly 
heavier.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  unless 
we  close  this  great  loophole  or  sluicehole 
any  reduction  in  taxes  sought  by  other 
portions  of  the  tax  bill  really  cannot  be 
appreciable  in  amount.  If  withholding 
on  ta}  es  owed  on  dividends  and  interest 
income  is  killed,  there  will  not  be  very 
much  to  share  among  other  claimants  for 
reduced  taxation. 

It  will  be  virtually  in^wssible  then  for 
the  investment  credit  tax  to  go  through. 
I  am  not  very  keen  about  that  provision. 

But  even  if  we  were  not  to  have  in- 
vestment credit,  we  could  not  get  any 
other  reductions  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  corporate  tax,  a  decrease  in 
the  tax  on  small  business,  or  a  decrease 
in  the  excise  taxes.  So  the  veir  center 
of  the  tax  bill  is  the  question  of  with- 
holding. 

The  Treasury's  estimate  that  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  taxes  already  owed  on  Income 
from  dividends  and  Interest  in  the 
calendar  year  1963  will  be  evaded  or 
avoided  represents  a  scandalous  situa- 
tion. 

COlUfOir    MISCONCEPnONS 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Treasury's  proposal  to  withhold  the  taxes 
already  owed  on  dividends  and  interest 
income  at  the  source  Is  very  simple. 

First.  It  is  not  a  new  tax.  I  emphasise 
that  point  again.  Although  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  people  who 
write  me  think  it  is  a  new  tax,  it  is  not  a 
new  tax.  It  is  merely  a  better  method  of 
collecting  an  existing  tax. 

Second.  It  would  not  hurt  the  widows, 
orphans,  low-income  groups,  or  the  old 
folks. 

Third.  It  is  not  a  tax  on  the  principal 
or  money  in  the  savings  account  but  only 
on  the  interest  earned. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  administration 
would  be  very  low. 

Fifth.  Ilie  Treasury's  automatic  data 
processing  system  is  no  substitute  and 
would  collect  less,  cost  more,  create  more 
paperwork,  and  be  far  more  burdensome. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  reascxi  why  with- 
holding should  not  go  into  effect. 

Wn-H  HOLDING   IS   TEST   OF  CONCEKN    VOn   nSCAL 
fiOTJNDNXSS 

I  am  absolutely  amaxed  that  many  of 
the  same  individuals  and  same  groups 
who  are  constantly  critlclJdng  the  size  of 
our  national  debt,  who  are  demanding 
that  the  budget  be  balanced,  and  who 
appeal  for  fiscal  soundness  are  fighting 
this  proposal. 
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The  $1.1  billion  in  taxes  avoided  and 

the  $900  million  in  taxes  per  year  which 

withholding  would  collect  may  be  small 

'  potatoes  to  them  but  it  is  a  big  amount 

tome. 

The  test  of  their  real  concern  about 
fiscal  soundness  will  come  when  we  vote 
tn  the  France  Committee  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  withholding  pro- 
vision. 

AUTOMATIC     DATA     PROCESSING     NO     SUBSTITUTE 

Before  I  go  into  the  detailed  program, 
let  me  say  that  some  are  alleging  that 
the  automatic  data  processing  system 
should  be  used  instead.  But  this  would 
require  every  paying  institution  to  send 
to  the  Treasury  a  record  of  almost  every 
payment  made.  This  would  mean  some 
250  million  additional  reports  per  year. 

Furthermore,  automatic  data  proc- 
essing would  not  collect  the  taxes  owed. 
It  would  merely  provide  information  to 
the  Treasury.  To  collect  the  taxes  which 
withholding  would  collect  the  Treasury 
would  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  agents  by  70  percent,  and  this  would 
cost,  with  an  average  salary  of  $7,500, 
approximately  $100  million  a  year. 

To  collect  the  taxes  already  owed  on 
dividends  and  interest,  automatic  data 
processing  would  be  more  burdensome, 
would  require  more  work,  and  would  be 
many  times  more  costly  than  the  simple 
withholding  proposal  which  many  of 
those  who  are  opposing  it  do  not  even 
understand. 

Although  these  may  seem  somewhat 
repetitious,  I  wish  to  repeat  again  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  major  misconcep- 
tions. Among  these  major  misunder- 
standings are  the  following: 

First.  That  this  is  a  new  tax.  Of 
course  this  is  not  true.  The  taxes  are 
now  owed  but  $1.1  billion  is  escaping 
taxation. 

Second.  That  it  would  hurt  the  wid- 
ows, the  orphans,  the  low-income  groups, 
and  the  old  folks. 

Those  under  18  would  be  exempt. 
Those  who  owe  no  tax  would  be  exempt. 
Those  who  are  overwithheld  against — 
and  this  would  be  a  very  small  relative 
number — could  get  quarterly  refunds. 
This  is  a  privilege  which  is  four  times  bet- 
ter than  that  given  to  the  37  million  wage 
and  salaried  people  who  are  overwith- 
held against  and  must  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  year  for  their  refunds. 

Third.  That  it  is  a  tax  on  the  individ- 
uals, savings  or  principal  rather  than  a 
tax  on  the  interest  or  dividend. 

This  is  not  true.  On  a  savings  ac- 
count of  $100  with  interest  at  4  percent, 
the  amount  withheld  would  be  80  cents. 
That  is  20  percent  of  $4.  It  would  not  be 
$20,  as  much  of  the  information  put  out 
by  the  savings  institutions  have  led  peo- 
ple to  believe. 

Fourth.  That  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
administer. 

This  is  not  true.  It  would  cost  the 
Treasury  between  2  and  3  percent  of  the 
amount  collected.  It  would  cost  the  pay- 
ing institutions  about  30  cents  per  $100 
withheld,  or  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Fifth.  That  the  Treasury's  automatic 
data  processing  system — ADP — would 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  withhold- 
ing. 


As  I  have  said.  This  is  not  true.  In 
the  first  place  ADP  would  not  go  in  effect 
fully  until  1967.  Between  now  and  then 
some  $4  billion  in  taxes  owed  would  be 
lost.  After  that  about  $700  million  a 
year  would  be  lost,  for  ADP  would  col- 
lect, at  best,  only  $200  to  $250  million 
of  the  $900  million  which  would  be  col- 
lected by  withholding. 

Finally,  ADP  would  merely  provide  in- 
formation to  the  Treasury.  It  would  not 
collect  taxes.  The  paying  institutions 
would  have  to  provide  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  amounts  for  250  million 
payments.  This  would  be  much  more 
paperwork  for  the  institutions  than 
would  be  required  by  withholding. 

Of  the  250  million  reporting  slips,  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  there  would  be 
about  15  million  discrepancies  when 
these  were  matched  against  the  individ- 
ual taxpayers'  accounts. 

Agents  would  then  have  to  collect  the 
amounts  and  check  out  the  di.screpan- 
cies.  This  would  require  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  existing  agents  by  about 
70  percent. 

Because  of  these  facts,  automatic 
data  processing  would  cost  more,  recover 
less,  and  require  more  paperwork  than 
would  the  very  simple  method  of  with- 
holding proposed  in  the  Treasury's  bill. 

There  has  been  so  much  misinforma- 
tion about  the  propo.sal  to  withhold  at 
the  source  on  dividends  and  interest  that 
with  the  help  of  my  administrative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Shuman,  I  have  prepared  a 
question  and  answer  sheet  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

This  answers  in  detail  some  of  the 
major  misunderstandings  about  with- 
holding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  prepared  a 
sort  of  catechism  on  withholding,  I  shall 
ask  myself  a  series  of  questions  and  then 
answer  them. 

WITHHOLDING     ON    DIVIDENDS    AND    INTERE.ST     AT 
THE  SOURCE — IS  IT  A  NEW  TAX? 

Question:   Is  this  a  new  tax? 

Answer:  No.  Taxes  are  already  owed 
on  income  from  dividends  and  interest. 
It  is  merely  a  better  method  of  collec- 
tion. 

Question:  "Why  do  we  need  withhold- 
ing? 

Answer:  Because  so  many  people  are 
not  paying  the  taxes  they  owe  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income. 

Question:   How  much  is  this? 

Answer:  The  Treasury  calculations 
show  that  the  gap  between  dividends  and 
interest  paid  out  in  the  United  States 
and  the  amounts  which  appear  on  in- 
come tax  returns  was  about  $3.8  billion 
in  1959,  and  is  estimated  at  $4,4  billion 
for  1960  and  between  $4.9  and  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  1963. 

Question:   What  is  wrong  about  this? 

Answer:  This  is  tax  evasion  or  avoid- 
ance. People  who  actually  pay  their 
taxes  have  higher  taxe.s  than  they  would 
have  if  those  who  evade  or  avoid  them 
paid  their  taxes. 

Question:  How  much  revenue  does 
the  Treasury  lose  because  of  this? 

Answer:  In  1959  they  lost  about  $880 
million.  In  1960.  over  $1.0  billion.  For 
1963  the  estimate  is  $1.15  billion. 

Question:  Would  withholding  on  div- 
idends and  interest  at  the  source  help? 


Answer:  Yes,  it  would.  It  would  col- 
lect 80  percent  or  more  of  the  taxes  now 
evaded  or  avoided.  In  fact,  the  Treasury 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  in- 
formation about  this: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  table,  the  substance  of 
which  I  have  already  given,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue the  questions  and  answers: 

EXEMPTION       CERTIFICATE,       WIDOWS,       ORPHANS, 
OLD     FOLKS,     LOW-INCOME     GROUPS 

Question:  Would  this  system  penalize 
the  widows,  orphans,  the  old  folks,  and 
low-income  groups? 

Answer:  No.  The  proposal  would  pro- 
vide exemptions  from  withholding  for 
these  groups  if  they  owed  no  tax. 

Question:  How  would  it  work  for  chil- 
dren? 

Answer:  Any  child  under  18  would  be 
exempt  from  withholding  merely  by  cer- 
tifying to  the  paying  institution  that  the 
child  was  under  18. 

Question:  What  about  those  over  18? 

Answer:  Any  person  over  18  who  "rea- 
sonably expects"  to  have  no  tax  liabihty 
would  also  become  exempt  merely  by 
filing  a  statement  with  the  paying  insti- 
tution to  that  effect. 

Question :  Does  this  include  those  over 
65? 

Answer:  Of  course.  Anyone  over  18 — 
including  those  over  65 — could  get  an 
exemption  if  he  owed  no  tax. 

Question:  How  would  one  file  the  ex- 
emption certificate? 

Answer:  He  files  it  with  the  paying 
institution — the  bank,  the  savings  and 
loan  or  building  association,  or  the  com- 
pany paying  dividends. 

Question:  What  will  the  form  say? 

Answer:  It  will  be  an  affidavit  on 
which  the  person  merely  says  that  he 
"reasonably  expects"  not  to  be  liable  for 
taxes  on  these  amounts. 

Question:  Will  the  exemption  be  per- 
manent? 

Answer:  The  Treasury  is  recommend- 
ing that  it  be  made  permanent  so  that 
the  individual  need  not  file  again  in  the 
second  or  third  year.  Of  course,  if  his 
tax  status  changes  and  he  becomes  tax- 
able, he  could  no  longer  claim  exemption, 

SPECIAL    TAX     PROVISIONS     FOR     OLD     PEOPLE 

Question:  Do  not  older  people  now 
have  a  number  of  tax  privileges  in  the 
law  which  mean  that  they  have  to  have 
considerably  more  income  than  those 
under  65  before  they  owe  any  tax  at  all? 

Answer:  That  is  correct,  and  this 
means  that  virtually  all  the  low-income 
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older  people  would  be  exempt  entirely 
from  withholding. 

Question:   What  are  these  prorisions 
now  in  the  law  which  reduce  the  taxes 
of  older  people? 
Answer:  There  are  many  of  them. 
Question:  Would  you  be  specific? 
Answer:   "Xes.     First  of  all,  when  one 
reaches  age  65,  the  $600  exemption  per 
person  is  doubled.    Thus,  a  couple  both 
over  65  would  receive  four  $600  exemp- 
tions instead  of  two,  and  their  total  ex- 
emption on  this  score  alone  would  be 
$2,400  instead  of  $1,200. 

Question:  Do  they  still  receive  the 
standard  10-percent  deduction? 

Answer:  "Ses,  they  do.  They  can  sub- 
tract 10  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
income  or  a  larger  amount  if  they 
itemize  theii  deductions. 

Question:  Wliat  about  pensions  and 
retirement  income? 

Answer;  As  you  know,  social  secui-ity 
payments  ar.d  railroad  retirement  pay- 
ments are  already  tax  exempt.  In  ad- 
dition there  Ig  a  "retirement  income 
credit"  for  ether  retirement  income. 
Question:  What  does  thin  include? 
Answer:  Ii,  includes  income  from  other 
pension,  interest,  dividends,  rent,  and 
royalties. 

Question:  How  much  is  the  retire- 
ment income  credit? 

Answer:  It  amounts  to  20  percent  of 
retirement  uicome  up  to  $240  in  taxes 
per  person. 

Question:  Is  this  a  deduction  or  a 
credit  against  the  actual  tax  owed? 

Answer:  This  Is  a  tax  credit  If  an 
individual's  taxes  were  $240  he  could 
then  apply  the  retirement  income  credit 
against  this  amount  and  he  would  owe 
no  taxes  at  all. 

Question:  Does  this  apply  to  both 
man  and  wife? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  does,  provided  the 
wife's  income  is  from  these  sourcses. 

Question:  This  could  mean  a  double 
credit  or  a  total  of  $480? 

Answer:  That  is  correct;  and  this  is 
equal  to  a  deduction  of  another  $2,400. 
Question:  What  about  other  tax  cred- 
its or  deductions  allowed  In  the  law?  Do 
the  older  people  also  get  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these? 

Answer:  They  certainly  do.     In  the 
case  of  dividends  received,  there  is  an 
initial    deduction  or  exclusion  of  $100 
per     couple — $50     apiece — from     gross 
income.     Then  there  is  a  4-percent  tax 
credit  of  4  percent  of  the  dividends — up 
to  a  total  of  4  percent  of  taxable  income. 
Question:  Then  a  retired  couple  over 
65  with  all  their  income  from  dividends 
and  interest   would  need  a  sizable  In- 
come before  they  were  taxable  at  aD? 
Note  this,  Mr.  President, 
Answer:  Yes.    They  could  get  $6,100 
in  dividends  or  $5,333  in  interest  before 
they  owed  any  tax  whatsoever. 

Question;  Then  withholding  would 
not  affect  very  many  old  people? 

Answer:    Not  at  all.     Most  of  them 
would  be  exempt. 
Question :  How  many  would  be  exempt? 
Answer:  Approximately  75  to  80  per- 
cent. 

Question :  "What  proof  do  you  have  for 
making  that  statement? 

Answer:  Treasury  figures  show  that 
of  the  approximately  15  million  persons 


aged  65  or  over  in  this  country  only  a 
little  over  3  million  are  subject  or  liable 
for  any  Federal  inccane  tax. 

WHAT    A  BO  ITT    iCBnCAI.    DCFENSS    DEDtJCTIONS? 

Question:  When  one  is  over  65,  cannot 
medical  expenses  be  deducted  from  ones 
income? 

Answer:  Yes.  "Hie  medical  expenses 
can  be  Itemized.  The  3-percent  limita- 
tion which  applies  to  those  under  65  does 
not  apply  here. 

Question:  What  is  the  3 -percent  limi- 
tation for  those  under  65? 

Answer:  They  can  only  deduct  med- 
ical expenses  if  they  exceed  3  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income, 
and  they  can  deduct  only  those  expenses 
which  exceed  this  3  percent. 

Question:  What  is  the  rule,  then,  for 
those  over  65  ? 

Answer:  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  is  over  65.  the  3 -percent  limita- 
tion does  not  apply.  He  can  deduct  the 
medical  expenses  for  himself  and  for  his 
spouse  and  his  father  Eind  mother,  in- 
cluding of  coarse  the  amounts  paid  for 
medical  insurance. 

Question:  Is  there  an  upper  limit  to 
these  medical  deductions? 

Answer:  Yes.  It  amounts  to  $5,000  for 
a  single  taxpayer  and  $10,000  for  those 
filing  joint  returns  or  returns  as  head 
of  a  household. 

Question:  What  if  they  are  disabled? 
Answer:  The  limit  is  raised.  If  one 
person  is  65  or  over  and  disabled,  the 
upper  limit  is  $15,000.  If  both  are  65 
and  over  and  disabled,  the  upper  limit  is 
doubled  and  would  be  $30,000. 

These  medical  expenses,  if  incurred, 
are  in  addition  to  all  the  other  deduc- 
tions which  I  have  mentioned. 

Question:  Who  is  considered  to  be  dis- 
abled? 

Answer:  Under  the  law  anyone  is  con- 
sidered to  be  disabled  for  tax  pvuposes 
if  he  is  unable  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity  because  of  a  mental  or 
physical  impairment. 

Question:  What  proportion  of  the 
medical  expenses  of  the  aged  is 
deducted? 

Answer:  In  the  latest  year  for  which 
the  figures  were  analyzed,  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  medical  expenses  of  those 
over  65  who  itemiaed  their  deductions 
were  deducted. 

Question:  How  does  this  compare  with 
those  under  65? 

Answer;  Only  about  65  percent  of  the 
medical  expenses  were  deducted  by  those 
taxpayers  under  65  who  itemized  their 
deductions. 

COST    or    ANTTWITHHOLDINC    CAMPAIGN 

Question:  Are  not  some  of  the  savings 
institutions  fighting  this  withholding 
provision  very  hard? 

Answer:  Yes.  I  have  received  about 
50,000  letters  and  cards  in  a  3-  or  4-week 
period  opposing  it. 

These  protests  are  still  pouring  in. 

Question;  Is  this  an  inspired  cam- 
paign? 

Answer:  It  certainly  is.  Many  letters 
say  the  savings  institution  told  them  to 
write.  Others  include  the  letter  or  ht- 
erature  the  savings  Institutions  have 
sent  out  to  them.  Some  say  they  have 
received  four  or  five  letters  from  institu- 
tions urging  them  to  write  to  me.    I  have 


coUected  many  examples  of  full-page  ads 
opposing  withholding. 

Question:  Is  not  this  campaign  costly 
to  the  savings  institutions? 

Answer:  Of  coiirse  it  Is.  It  take  a 
4 -cent  stamp  for  each  letter  to  hundreds 
of  members  of  the  institutions.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  costing  some  of  these  in- 
stitutions more  than  the  administrative 
cost  of  withholding  would  be  for  3  or  4 
years  in  the  future. 

MISIKTORMATION 

Question:  Are  the  letters  you  have  re- 
ceived well  informed? 

Answer:  No.  Prom  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  those  who  give  a  reason  for  their 
opposition  to  withholding  believe  this  is  a 
new  tax. 

Question:  This  would  tend  to  show 
that  many  of  these  people  probably  do 
not  now  pay  the  taxes  they  owe  if  they 
think  this  is  a  new  tax? 

Answer:  That  is  correct.  In  itself  it 
shows  why  we  need  to  withhold  at  the 
source  on  these  amounts. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  stronger  argu- 
ment, really,  than  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Protestants  on  iliis  Issue 
think  it  is  not  taxed,  which  is  in  itself 
a  confession  that  they  hare  not  paid  the 
tax  in  the  past. 

Question:  Is  there  other  misinforma- 
tion in  these  letters? 

Answer:  Yes.  Many  have  been  misled 
to  think  it  will  hurt  the  old  people,  or 
the  children,  or  the  orphans,  or  the 
widows,  or  the  low-income  groups.  aU  of 
whom  would  be  exempt  if  they  owed  no 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extraordinary  how 
widows  and  orphsma  always  appear  in 
these  piteoiis  appeals,  as  do  the  low-in- 
come groups,  all  of  whom  woxild  be  ex- 
empt if  they  paid  no  tax. 

Question:  Do  some  think  the  20-per- 
cent tax  is  20  percent  of  the  sarings  in- 
stead of  merely  20  percent  of  the  interest 
on  their  savings? 

Answer;  Yes.  As  you  know,  the  tax 
already  owed  and  which  would  be  col- 
lected is  only  20  percent  of  the  interest  or 
dividend  paid,  not  20  percent  of  the 
principaL 

That  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  said 
this,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  it  over 
and  over  and  over  again. 

Question:  Can  you  give  an  example? 

Answer:  Yes.  If  a  person  has  $100  in 
a  savings  account  and  receives  interest 
at  4  percent,  he  would  receive  $4  interest. 
Tlae  withholding  would  be  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  $4  or  80  cents,  not  20  per- 
cent of  $100  or  $20. 

FARFETCHEO    EXAMPLES 

Question:  Some  of  the  examples  that 
have  been  used  about  how  people  might 
sulTer  from  withholding  are  pretty  far- 
fetched ? 

Answer :  Yes.  We  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  how  a  retired  couple, 
both  over  65,  receiving  $5,000  a  year  in 
income  from  dividends,  would  be  over- 
withheld  against. 

Question:  Is  this  true? 

Answer:  No.  As  I  pointed  out,  a  mar- 
ried couple,  both  over  age  65,  receiving 
their  total  income  from  dividends  would 
have  to  receive  about  $6,100  before  they 
were  subject  to  any  tax.  They  would  be 
exempt. 
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Question:  A  couple  with  $5,000  in  div- 
idends a  year  would  not  exactly  be 
paupers  in  any  event,  would  they? 

Answer :  No.  With  a  4-percent  return 
they  would  have  an  investment  of  about 
$125,000.  I  doubt  that  anyone  with  in- 
vestments of  that  amount  would  be 
harmed  by  withholding  even  if  he  were 
not  exempt. 

They  tend  to  be  exempt  if  they  are 
married. 

Question:  But  in  this  case,  withhold- 
ing would  not  even  apply  to  them? 

Answer:  That  is  correct.  They  would 
not  even  come  under  the  withholding 
provisions. 

WAGE    AND    SALARY    WITHHOLDING 

Question:  How  would  withholding  on 
dividends  and  interest  compare  with 
withholding  on  wages  and  salaries? 

Answer:  Some  60  million  people  are 
now  withheld  against  on  their  wages  and 
salaries. 

Question:  How  many  would  be  with- 
held against  on  dividends  and  interest? 

Answer :  The  Treasury  estimates  about 
22  million  people. 

Question:  Are  many  wage  and  salaried 
people  bverwithheld  against? 

Answer:  Yes.  About  37  million  or 
over  60  percent  of  the  total  are  over- 
withheld  against. 

Question:  How  many  would  be  over- 
withheld  against  under  dividend  and  in- 
terest withholding? 

Answer:  About  2  million  altogether, 
or  10  percent  compared  with  60  percent 
under  wage  and  salary  withholding. 

Question:  What  proportion  of  these 
would  have  large  amounts  overwithheld? 

Answer:  Only  about  1  million  of  the 
2  million  who  were  overwithheld  against 
under  dividend  and  interest  withholding 
would  have  more  than  $10  of  overwith- 
holding  per  year,  and  they  could  receive 
quarterly  refunds.  That  is  $2.50  a  quar- 
ter, or  a  monthly  amount  of  83 '3  cents. 

QUARTERLY    REFUNDS 

Question:  Could  they  get  refunds? 

Answer:  Yes;  they  could,  and  they 
could  get  them  quarterly. 

Question:  How? 

Answer:  Those  who  are  overwithheld 
against  in  the  amount  of  $10  or  more 
per  year  could  apply  in  the  first  quar- 
ter for  a  refund  to  the  District  Internal 
Revenue  oflQce. 

Question:  Where  would  they  get  the 
refund  forms? 

Answer:  The  Trea.sury  plans  to  dis- 
tribute these  as  widely  as  possible.  They 
plan  to  make  them  available  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  at 
post  oflBces,  at  banks,  and  at  savings  and 
loan,  and  other  savings  institutions. 

Question:  How  long  would  it  take  for 
them  to  get  their  money? 

Answer:  About  3  to  4  weeks.  That  is 
the  time  required  for  the  37  million 
cases  of  overwithholding  for  wages  and 
salaries. 

Question :  What  about  the  other  quar- 
ters? 

Answer:  In  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters, the  Treasury  would  send  the  indi- 
vidual the  form.  It  would  be  automatic 
and  he  would  not  forget  to  apply. 

Question:  What  about  the  fourth 
quarter? 


Answer:  If  he  had  money  coming 
back,  he  merely  would  file  his  yearly  in- 
come tax  return  as  soon  after  January 
1  as  he  wanted  to  and  would  get  a 
check  in  3  to  4  weeks. 

Question:  Would  this  continue  in  the 
following  year? 

Answer:  The  Treasury  is  proposing 
that  the  refund  procedure  be  the  same 
in  the  following  years.  The  exemption 
certificates  would  be  permanent. 

Question :  Do  wage  and  salaried  people 
get  a  quarterly  refund? 

Answer:  No,  they  do  not  They  get  it 
only  once  a  year. 

Question:  Then  the  procedure  for  re- 
funds for  dividend  and  interest  is  bet- 
ter than  for  those  on  wages  and  salarie.s? 

Answer:  Four  times  better.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  four  times  easier.  They  would 
get  preferential  treatment. 

Question:  If  the  wage  and  salaried  per- 
son is  subject  to  withholding,  why  should 
it  not  apply  to  income  from  dividends 
and  interest? 

Answer:  There  is  no  just  reason  why 
the  taxes  now  owed  on  dividend  and  in- 
terest income  should  not  be  subject  to 
withholding  just  as  the  basic  tax  on  in- 
come from  wages  and  salaries  is  with- 
held. 

Question:  In  fact,  does  this  not  make 
it  easier  rather  than  more  difficult  for 
the  honest  taxpayer? 

Answer:  Yes.  Oft^n  people  .spend 
their  income  when  they  receive  it  and 
then  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their 
taxes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  pay-as- 
you-go  principle  is  certainly  more  con- 
venient for  most  people.  It  would  be 
more  convenient  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest than  on  wages  and  salaries. 

FARMERS'    REFfNDS 

Question:  Do  not  farmers  who  buy 
gasoline  and  pay  the  Federal  tax  get  a 
refund? 

Answer:  They  do.  if  they  use  the  gaso- 
line and  oil  in  their  tractors  or  other 
farm  machinery. 

Question:  How  many  of  these  refunds 
are  there  a  year? 

Answer:  About  1  million. 

Question:  Have  these  people  been  in- 
convenienced or  have  they  complained 
about  this  procedure? 

Answer:  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They 
get  it  quickly  and  have  made  no  or  few 
complaints. 

Question:  The  number  of  refunds  un- 
der dividend  and  interest  withholding 
would  be  about  the  same  number,  would 
it  not? 

Answer:  Yes.  And  after  it  was  in  ef- 
fect, there  would  be  few  complaints 
about  it. 

Question:  And  what  about  the  37  mil- 
lion people  who  get  refunds  from  wage 
and  salary  withholding? 

Answer:  They  have  certainly  not  com- 
plained to  any  extent.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  received  a  single  letter  this  entire 
year  from  anyone  who  has  complained 
about  this. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    COST    SMALL 

Question:  Would  it  not  cost  more  to 
collect  the  $900  million  by  withholding 
than  it  would  be  worth? 


Answer:  No.  The  Treasury  estimates 
it  would  cost  about  $20  million  to  collect 
the  $900  million  or  between  2  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  amount  collected. 

Question:  But  would  It  not  cost  the 
banks  and  savings  institutions  too  much 
to  withhold? 

Answer:  No.  The  best  estimates, 
which  were  given  by  private  bankers  in 
our  hearings,  were  that  it  would  cost 
the  savings  institutions  about  30  cents 
for  each  $100  of  taxes  withheld,  and  the 
taxes  paid,  of  course,  are  only  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  of  income  received,  or 
about  three-tenths  of  1  percent  after  the 
system  was  in  effect. 

MIGHT    COST    LESS    THAN    PRESENT    EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 

Question:  Some  of  the  savings  institu- 
tions say  that  their  present  system  of 
informing  their  members  that  they  ac- 
tually owe  taxes  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest is  enough.  They  say  that  the 
present  educational  campaign  will  collect 
much  of  the  $1.1  billion  which  will  be 
lost. 

Answer:  Well,  this  campaign  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  and  the  results 
have  been  nil.  In  fact,  the  gap  between 
the  amount  of  dividends  and  interest 
paid  out  in  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  reported  on  income  tax  returns 
has  been  growing,  rather  than  decreas- 
ing. 

Question;  If  we  had  withholding  this 
cost  would  be  cut  out? 

Answer:  Yes;  it  would.  And  even  if 
institutions  felt  they  should  inform  their 
members  about  how  much  they  with- 
held— and  that  Ls  not  required  by  law — 
this  would  cost  no  more  than  the  present 
ineffective  educational  campaign. 

PROCEDURE    FOR    PAYING    INSTITUTION    SIMPLE 

Question;      Would     not     withholding 
mean  a  lot  of  extra  work  for  the  paying 
institution? 
Answer;  No. 
Question:  Why? 

Answer:  In  the  first  place  the  savings 
institution  would  merely  send  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  amounts  of  dividends 
and  interest  withheld  to  the  Treasury. 
Question:  Would  they  not  have  to  list 
each  person  by  name,  address,  and  the 
amount  withheld? 

Answer:  No.  No  names.  No  addresses. 
No  individual  amounts.  If  a  company 
paid  out  $100,000  in  dividends,  it  would 
merely  send  a  check  for  20  percent  to 
the  Treasury. 

Question:  What  about  posting  the  in- 
terest to  the  account  of  the  individual 
saver?  Would  that  not  be  troublesome^ 
Answer:  No.  The  savings  institutions 
would  merely  credit  the  savers  account 
with  80  percent  of  the  interest  earned. 
Question:  So  if  a  person  earned  $1 
merely  credit  his  account  with  80  cents? 
Is  that  correct? 

Answer:  Yes;  there  would  only  be  one 
posting,  as  there  is  now  one  posting — and 
this  is  done  by  machine. 

Question:  The  cost  to  the  institution 
would  be  small? 

Answer:  Yes.  About  30  cents  for  each 
$100  of  taxes  withheld  even  if  they  per- 
formed other  services  in  connection  with 
the  withholding. 
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"  ou!.tinr  v^n^T""  T  "".r  ?r  '?  ^Tl^L^^  information  in  ad-  tant  to  add  anything  like  the  number  of 

Question.  Would  the  paying  mstitu-  dition  to  that  they  now  provide.  new  agents   the   Treasury   has  said   it 

tion  have  to  send  a  notice  to  the  individ-  why  automatic  data  p«>ce8sino  would  bk  no  needed                                       as  saia   it 

ual    giving    the    amount    It    withheld?  substitute  «»  wrrHHOLDmo  withholdino  is  tebt  or  ta,  «ro.w 

Answer:  No.    They  might  do  this  as  a  ^  withholding  is  tkht  or  tax  rktokm 

service  but  they  would  not  be  required  J^^t  J^^,'  ^^^^  P°^  ^^\  ^^w  auto-  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 

to  do  it.  ?rei^uA^t  a^X"^  J'^''^^ .°;   '^^  important  issued  now  before  the  lenate 

Question:  Why  not?  w[t^^in^9       adequate  substitute  for  and  the  country.     I  hope  Senators  and 

Answer:  Because   on   the   yearly   in-  a'^°  ™»;„  .,  „,„„,^  „    .  •   ,         .  u  ^^^   P'"^^   ^^   ^'^^  P"Wic   will   inform 

come  tax  form  there  would  be  a  new  Ay!p!i!n'     wl        A  ^^'"^^^^^^  "^^  ^-  themselves  on  the  real  situation     This 

space  which  would  make  it  possible  for  Tn!™"°    t«  tV.^  «    *    ,         •.     •„  is  really  the  Rubicon.    If  we  do  not  cross 

the   taxpayer   to  compute   the   amount  pnm^r/o  iff  J?  f  ,fff     ^  .^^;  ,.'l7'^l?°'  this  Rubicon,  we  shall  not  collect  much 

withheld   without  actually   receiving   a  th^^f'i°  ^^^^^Sf^^^i^  ^"^^^^^^    ^^^  added  revenue;  we  shall  have  ven^  little 

notice  from  the  paying  institution.  J^.^J  mimon  0?°  h?  .S"^  ^"^"^  *'°k.  ^  ^  distribute  in  the  form  of  de^reiled 

Question:   How   would  this  work?  tuhhSnT won  H  .ni?2?t     ^^^'°''  "^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ore  compre- 

Answer:  Let  us  take  an  example  of  a  o„"°tinn    Wnn?H  t>!!f •oAn      •„•  hensive  tax  reform  and  loophole  closing 

person  who  earned  $100  of  interest  from  vp?r  S  w.^^  $         ^^°  '^'u  ^'°"  P^""  ^i"  for  next  year  will  go  down  the  drain 

a   bank.     The   bank,   of   course,   would  ,Yme^                      Treasury  in  the  mean-  How  can  we  plug  the  other  loopholes^ 

credit  his  account  in  the  amount  of  $80.  An'^wpr •  Vp«  ■  mM..>,  «f  u  „,^.,i^  k       t  *'^  cannot  put  into  effect  a  system  which 

Question:  Is  he  now  required  to  re-  fa^t  StweeTfnnw  ^nd  1^^^^^^^                 ^  merely  will  mean  that  those  who  already 

port  the  income  he  receives  from  divi-  ^},\^^^^^^y2.^^  JPlnf  ^  ^^^  Treasury  owe  taxes  will  pay  them?     This  is  the 

dends  and  interest?  ^°fi^  ^°^  ^^°^t  $4  biUion  m  revenues  easiest  of  all  methods 

Answer-  Yes  which  are  owed  if  we  rehed  on  auto- 

Question:  Then  would  it  be  a  new  re-  "^^tic   data  processing  as   a  substitute                         

quirement  that  he  list  such  income  on  ^"LrcJl^^    ^S^"  ih      .        .■    .  APPROPRIATION  FOR  SURVEY  AND 

his  tax  return'  Question.  Would  automatic  data  proc-  STUDY  FOR  PROPOSED  TRI-CITY 

Answer:  No.     He  is  required  by  law  f^ff^fmiplify  procedures  for  the  sav-  OUTER  HARBOR  AND  DEEPWATER 

to  do  it  now.  ^^\^  institutions?  PORT  IN  LAKE  COUNTY   IND 

wSir^.""*  "•"""'  "^  '"  "  """^^  dendTnd  in'S'rWTpa"m?„r™'  "'  """-  Mr.  DOUOI.AS.    Mr.  President.  1  as. 

«r,.»-or    iii„,  K.  „^..i^       .      ,.„  ■  Question:  Why  not?  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  appmprfa  f  snace  oT?he  t?x  retSrn  ^"^""^      ^he     savings     Institutions  the  body  ol  the  Recokp  a  statement  I 

on  ?he'ne'xrime'he"  °ould  Lke%7peT:  »-«  "ave  to  report  the  amounts  paid  Srttle-s'sXommif.^r'S,h?^J^T- 

rJidV"4ror^e  a'mrnt»'4hh^  ^^^^^V^^l  S'oTn'ji^'JtXi^SS  BE^JSi'""^ --" 

P^rZidrmpuTeThe^aU-t  JSi^  ^e=-"°"  ""^  —'  ^'^^  ^S  S  StSH 

held  actually  being  told  the  amount  by  Answer;  The  institutions  would  send  ?ountv  ?^d    ^^^ePwater    port    m    Lake 

the  bank?  about  250  million  different  reporting  slips  t^  h^iof    ;»,»  o+«f  ^     *     w         .^   .  -r 

Answer:   Yes.     Merely   by   taking    25  to  the  Treasury  each  year  S?th  name's.  am^o^"opp^Ta"mtht°rTfor\V 

percent  of  the  amount  he  received  f rem  addresses,    account    numbers    and    the  diana      I  dVViot  ur^nrtrTv,^.  m?I  t^ 

the  bank  he  would  find  out  the  amount  amounts  withheld.  °^^^-  ^].^^  destroTJ^  ^n^h.  tn^.l 

withheld.     That  is,   20   percent  of  the  Question:   What  would  the  Treasury  TZi^Z^t^n^'^^^^ 

total   amount   of   dividends   £.nd   would  do  with  them?  would  hAnl  ?n  ^r;..ow  ^^^^^^ 

equal  25  percent  of  the  80  percent  dis-  Answer:    The    Treasury    would    then  miU  '  bu^f  Lelele^'e  p^oplrTocat?^ 

tnbuted  to  the  individual.  have  to  match  them  against  each  and  for  a  por     n^XnTwouwTe  in  I^ke 

Question:  Then  he   would   know   the  every  taxpayer's  account.  Countr  Ind     which  already  is  hea^Hv 

u'i^S^i/^'i'.nf  "^^^"^""^  ^^'  ^°'°''"'  Question:  What  would  this  show'  industrialized.     The    detail^    plan    for 

Anilpi^  V  Answer:  It  would  give  about  15  milhon  the  tri-city  port  is  also  endorsed  by  the 

r»MlcHL.  \x'v,of  „^  ,^  K    ^           *,  discrepancies  which  the  Treasury  agents  mayors   of   Lake   County,   Ind.;    by   the 

Question^\\hat  would  he  do  next?  would  have  to  check  out.  Chamber   of   Commerce   of   Hammond 

tht''Zl\;n^"7Zl^nZ"'lt'  '""'^'^^  '"'  Q^^«"°"^  "^^^  automatic  data  proc-  md.;  and  by  many  leading  cit^     I 

thft  v?.r  ^  nni  with  il.  .tH^''""^  '"^  ^^^"^   ^^^^   ^^^^   information   to   the  do  not  know  why  most  of  the  Indiana 

he'Ld  from  L'lary   wages   et'ce'Sra™'  7''^^'^'  ^'"^  ''  ^°"^^  ^°^  ^<^"«^^  ^^^  Politicians    insist    on    destroying    their 

o  r«tf^^    w^„i  J'v,        f       A  >  ,     ;v,  ^'^^s?  most  beautiful  natural  area— the  dunes— 

$2?wSeld'                        '  Answer :  Right.  when  the  port  and  the  steel  mills  can  be 

Answer:  Yes.    He  would  enter  the  $20  Question:    Would  the  Treasury  need  located  elsewhere  in  Indiana. 
In  the  space  already  provided  on  the  tax  "^^  a^ente  to  collect  the  amounts  owed?  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
form  for  the  amounts  withheld  from  his  Answer:  It  most  certainly  would.     It  g'^^"^  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
wage,    salary,    interest,    dividends     et  ^'°^^   °^^   to  increase  its   agents   by  "^cord,  as  loiiows: 

cetera.  '  about    70    percent,    just    to    do    this    job      statement  bt  Sknatok  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 

Question:  What  would  this  new  space  alone— or  a  total— to  collect  as  much  as  1^;"'*°'!;  "*  support  of  the  appropriation 

on  his  income  tax  return  look  like?  ^"^er  withholding-of  about  13.000  new  S^*  SF°'^.°ko^''s^'^i  ST  orA^ 

Answer:  In  the  example  I  have  given  f^^^^^     ^r.  President,  we  can  imagine  h^or    an7  dS^!^^  ?or't7n  T^. 

it  would  look  like  this:  ^^^  resentment  which  would  be  created  Countt,  Ind.,  Presented  to  the  subcom- 

Tin     1    r^f                   4.  when  all  those  new  agents  began  to  call  mittee  on  Public  works  or  the  CtoMnir- 

une   1.  Enter   amount  re-  on  the  people,  to  make  the  collections  ""^  on  appropriations,  u.s.  senate   Mat 

ceived     from     dividends  Question:  Would  not  the  reporting  re-  ^« 

T-^     o^^   3     ol ^^^  quirements    for    savings    institutions    be  ^''    Chairman.  I  am  grateful  to  you   and 

une  z.   lake  25  percent  or  greater    if    automatic    data    processing  ^^^  members  of  your  subcommittee  for  this 

one-quarter    of    amount  were  used,  instead  of  withholding'  opportunity  to  express  my  support  of  con- 

on  line   1 _                       20  a^c^^,.     ^     *    •    i         wiiuiunie.  gressman    Madden's    request    for    an    appro- 

^  Answer:    Certamly.    The    paperwork  priation  of  »i50,ooo  to  initiate  a  Corps  of 

Line  3    Arid  linPQ   1    onH   •>  would  be  many   times  as  great   for   the  Engineers  survey  and  study  of  the  proposed 

total.                                          inn  Paying  institution.  deep  water  harbor  and  port  in  Lake  County. 

100  Question :  Would  not  Congress  have  to  ^"'*-     ""^^^  appropriation  was  authorized  bv 

Question:  That  seems  simple  enough,  provide  money  for  the  new  agents?  f^^?.l""^°  °^  ^^^  "°""  Committee  on  Pub- 

Answer:  It  is  simple  and  would  make  Answer-  It  certainly  would-  and  in  the  ^'\^°''^  °"  ^"P*^ ^4, 1961. 

it  unnecessary  for  the  paying  institu-  past  the  Congre's^^S^n  VeS?  Jelu^!  ui^.TZr^ sV:^Z7^:LTi:^;^rror 
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Federal  a&sifitance  for  a  harbor  to  be  located 
In  a  State  other  than  his  own.  I  wish  first 
to  make  very  clear  why  I  am  Interested  In 
this  study  and  this  proposed  harbor. 

In  1958.  I  was  i^proached  by  a  group  of 
Indiana  citizens  who  asked  me  to  assist  them 
in  the  effort  they  had  been  waging  some  8 
years  to  save  from  destruction  the  remain- 
ing unspoiled  sections  of  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
The  Indiana  Dunes  are  located  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  north- 
ern Indiana  about  40  miles  from  the  center 
of  Chicago.  This  is  an  area  of  beautiful  long 
beaches,  rolling  sand  dunes,  warm  and  clean 
lake  water,  and  a  back-country  containing 
an  amazing  variety  of  plant  and  bird  life. 
In  short,  It  is  a  wonderland  of  recreational 
and  scientific  beauties,  much  used  by  citizens 
of  the  Midwest,  particularly  those  7.5  million 
people  of  three  States  who  are  within  an 
hour's  travel  time  of  the  dunes.  Forty  years 
ago  the  entire  25  miles  of  shoreline  running 
from  Michigan  City  to  Gary,  Ind..  was  an 
undeveloped  natural  wilderness.  But  in  suc- 
ceeding decades  some  scattered  Industry  and 
a  few  small  communities  crept  In,  until  to- 
day only  about  5  miles  of  unspoiled  shore- 
line and  a  few  thousand  acres  of  undeveloped 
dunesland  remain. 

Pending  commercial  and  industrial  threats 
to  these  few  remaining  miles  of  beauty 
caused  these  Indiana  citizens  to  establish 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  In  1952,  and  it 
was  representatives  of  this  group  who  asked 
me  to  help  them.  At  first,  I  refused,  because 
I  was  not  an  Indiana  Congressman,  but  I 
asked  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he 
would  help  to  save  this  priceless  heritage  In 
his  State.  But  he  would  not.  After  exhaust- 
ing without  success  all  possible  means  of 
securing  leadership  from  Indiana  Senators 
for  saving  the  dunes,  I  finally  agreed  to  as- 
sist In  this  effort.  In  1958  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  preserve  the  remaining  unspoiled  portions 
of  the  area  in  a  national  monument.  This 
bill  has  evolved  to  the  present  S.  1797.  to 
create  a  9,000-acre  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  Introduced  by  Senators  Grlen- 
ING,  Moss,  Metcalf,  Long  (Hawaii),  Hum- 
phrey, and  Neubercer,  and  by  me. 

S.  1797  is  now  before  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 3  days  of  hearings  having  been  held 
in  February.  President  Kennedy,  in  his  con- 
servation message  of  March  1,  recommended 
enactment  of  legislation  to  create  a  national 
lakeshore  park  in  northern  Indiana.  The 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  strongly  endorsed  S. 
1797.  In  its  letter  of  March  19,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  announced  its  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  views  on  this 
legislation,  and  reported  S.  1797  as  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  Presdent. 

The  relationship  of  the  question  of  the 
fate  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  to  this  appropria- 
tion for  study  of  a  tri-city  harbor  is  this; 
the  chief  threat  to  the  dunes  is  the  proposal 
to  construct  a  federally  assisted  deepwater 
harbor  and  port  near  Burns  ditch  In  Porter 
County,  Ind.  The  proposed  site  for  such  a 
harbor  is  roughly  1  mile  east  of  the  small 
drainage  channel  known  as  Burns  Ditch,  and 
exactly  upon  the  central  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  remaining  unspoiled  sections  of 
the  dunes  which  would  be  preserved  under 
S.  1797.  Location  here  of  a  harbor  and  port 
and  the  required  steel  mills  and  other  in- 
dustries would  directly  destroy  a  key  section 
of  the  dunes.  Moreover,  the  pollution  of  air 
and  water  resulting  from  heavy  Industry  In 
the  center  of  the  dunes  would  destroy,  In  a 
few  years,  the  recreational  and  scientific 
values  of  the  rest  of  the  dunes  from  Gary  to 
Michigan  City,  Including  the  existing  small 
State  park  several  miles  east  of  the  pro- 
posed Burns  Ditch  harbor  site. 

Carl  Sandburg  has  succinctly  made  the 
point  I  wish  to  present  to  you :  'The  Indiana 


Dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and  Yosemlte  to  Cal- 
ifornia, they  constitute  a  signature  of  time 
and  eternity,  once  lost,  their  loss  would  be 
irrevocable." 

Once  destroyed,  the  dunes  and  their  won- 
derful beaches  and  recreation  areas  can 
never  be  re-created.  It  Is  this  elemental  fact 
that  has  led  me  and  others  who  wish  to 
save  the  dunes  to  suggest  that  Indiana's 
port  can  be  located  elsewhere,  and  that 
sites  other  than  the  one  which  will  result 
in  destroying  the  dunes  should   be  studied. 

I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  Indiana  having  a  new  harbor  and 
port  if  it  can  be  justified  economically.  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  do  not  oi)pose 
a  new  Indiana  port,  but  I  do  strongly  oppose 
unwarranted  destruction  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  when  it  Is  certain  that  alternative 
sites  exist,  in  Indiana,  for  the  port.  At  least 
three  alternatives  exist:  the  tri-city  pro- 
posal, deepening  of  the  existing  Michigan 
City  harbor,  and  construction  of  a  ship 
channel  inland  in  Porter  or  Lake  Counties 
such  as  was  done  so  successfully  for  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

The  tri-city  proposal  appears  to  be  the 
best  of  the  alternatives.  Indeed,  from  pres- 
ent evidence  the  tri-city  propositi  appears 
vastly  superior  to  the  Burns  Ditch  proposal. 
and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  In- 
diana official  who  seeks  to  represent  tlie 
general  interests  of  his  State  would  oppose 
a   survey    and    study    of    Its   merits. 

It  would  be  a  crime  ag.iinst  the  Indiana 
Dunes  and  again.st  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  proceed  with  the 
Burns  Ditch  Harbor  before  a  thorough  sttidy 
Is  made  of  the  tri-city  harbor  proposal  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pre.'-ent 
report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  stating  that 
the  Burns  Ditch  Harbor  is  economically 
feasible  is  so  deficient  that  I  believe  It  will 
be  impossible  for  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress consclentiotisly  to  authorize,  much  less 
appropriate,  any  Federal  assistance  This  is 
not  tlie  appropruite  time  to  discu.ss  this 
matter,  of  course,  but  I  may  say  that  tlie 
reported  benefit  cost  ratio  for  Burns  Ditch 
of  1.5  to  1  ha.s  been  shown  by  authoritative 
engineering  studies  to  be  actually  only  0  5 
to  1.  I  shall  prove  this  at  a  later  date,  but 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  even  aside 
from  the  question  of  preserving  the  dunes,  if 
the  officials  of  Indiana  want  a  new  harbor 
for  their  State  they  will  be  doing  their  State 
a  disservice  if  they  fail  to  give  urgent  and 
full  support  to  this  study  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indiana  outer  harbrr 
would  be  created,  as  you  know,  by  extending 
the  existing  Lake  County  breakwater  of  1.7 
miles  an  additional  4  miles  to  Join  the  exist- 
ing Calumet  Harbor  and  Indiana  Harbor 
breakwaters.  Inside  this  breakwater  about 
3.000  feet  back  and  running  parallel  to  it 
there  would  be  constructed  a  bulkhead  3.3.750 
feet  long,  thus  creating  a  harbor  3,000  feet 
wide  and  about  5.7  miles  long.  By  filling  in 
between  the  bulkhead  and  the  existing  sliore- 
llne  about  4.800  acres  of  new  land  would  be 
created  for  Industrial  and  terminal  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  some  fantastic  as- 
sertions about  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  this 
proposal  have  been  given  out.  I  think  It  is 
important  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  private  and  authoritative  engineering 
study  has  already  been  made  of  this  proposal 
A  few  years  ago  some  eight  companies  doing 
business  in  the  Lake  County,  Ind  ,  area, 
sponsored  a  preliminary  study  of  this  pro- 
posal by  the  New  York  City  engineering 
firm  of  Parsons,  Brinkerhoff,  Hall  &  Mac- 
donald  (now  Parsons,  Brinkerhoff,  Qtiade 
&  Douglas  1 . 

This  engineering  firm's  final  report  filed 
with  the  sponsoring  companies  in  February 
1958.  gives  these  estimates  of  the  cost  of  this 
project:    "Construction   of   breakwater:    $63 


million  to  $75  million;  construction  of  bulk- 
head: $5.5  million;  land  reclamation  (4300 
acres)  $116,160,000." 

It  Is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Federal  share  in  this  project  woiild  be 
limited  solely  to  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
breakwater,  an  estimated  maximum  of  $75 
million,  plus  an  estimated  total  maintenance 
charge  over  50  years  of  $10  mlUlon.  The 
bulkhead,  terminals,  and  land  reclamation 
would  be  paid  for  by  local  Interests,  as  is 
customary. 

There  is  a  fortunate  cjrctimstance  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  creating  the  new  land 
by  filling  In  the  lake  along  the  shore.  The 
Clilcago  sanitary  district,  as  a  result  of  dredg- 
ing operations  in  the  Cal-Sag  Channel  which 
leads  directly  into  the  proposed  outer  har- 
bor, will  have  available  an  estimated  20  mil- 
lion cubic  3-ards  of  fill.  The  sanitary  dis- 
trict has  been  seeking  some  way  to  dispose 
of  this  material  dredged  up  from  the  chan- 
nel because  its  accumulation  along  the  banks 
of  the  channel  obstructs  the  use  of  them 
for  industrial  purpo.ses.  Therefore  it  is  quite 
possible  the  sanitary  district  will  give  tills 
fill  at  little  or  no  charge  for  construction  of 
the  new  land  along  the  lake  shore.  This 
should  reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  the 
new  land.  I  have  discu.ssed  this  matter  with 
officials  of  the  sanitary  district  and  find 
them  favorable  to  the  idea. 

One  more  thing  about  the  Pa.'^ons.  Brlnk- 
erholT.  ct  al  study  of  the  tri-city  harbor 
proposal.  This  report  says  that  a  thorough 
economic  study  of  the  proposal  can  be  com- 
pleted In  9  months.  In  view  of  this  esti- 
mate which  seems  to  be  in  confilct  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  statement  that  their 
study  would  uke  3  years,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  your  committee  con.sider  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  this  year  more  than  the 
presently  considered  one-third  ($50,000)  of 
the  authorized  study  funds  I  think  that  all 
tiiose  who  are  in  good  faith  seeking  the  best 
place  for  an  Indiana  deepwater  harbor  would 
be  in  favor  of  as  rapid  progress  in  this  study 
as  possible.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  do  not  oppose  Indiana's  having  a  federally 
assisted  harbor,  nur  do  I  want  to  delay  the 
progress  of  such  a  harlxir.  I  do  want  to  pre- 
serve the  remaining  unspoiled  sections  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes. 

The  potentialities  for  the  tri-citv  harbor 
are  magnificent.  I  will  not  take  vour  com- 
mittees  time  to  review  the  attribu'tes  of  this 
tri-city  harbor  proposal,  inasmuch  as  Con- 
gressman FlAY  Madden,  of  the  First  District  of 
Indiana,  h.is  already  submitted  or  will  do  so. 
the  detailed  testimony  and  Justifications  re- 
flecting the  almost  unanimous  support  of 
this  appropriation  by  private  and  public 
groups  in  Lake  County.  Ind. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  this  out.  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  proposed  tri-city  harb<^^r  is 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  Burns  Ditch 
Harbor  proposal:  It  has  vigorous  and  more 
varied  local  support  from  business  and  gov- 
ernment; It  offers  a  much  larger  harbor  In 
an  already  industralized  area;  it  would  pro- 
vide as  much  or  more  land  for  extensive  in- 
dustrial building;  it  would  have  access  from 
Lake  Michigan  by  the  largest  ve.sscls  which 
now  or  In  the  future  will  operate  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  it  would  provide  convenient 
access  to  and  from  the  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem by  barges  without  the  necessity  of  open 
lake  navigation;  it  would  be  in  a  location 
already  extensively  served  by  rail  and  high- 
way transportation  systems,  including  12 
available  railroads. 

The  two  things  a  tri-city  harbor  would 
not  do  that  a  Burns  Ditch  Harbor  would  are: 
( 1 1  It  would  not  build  at  Federal  expense  a 
harbor  for  which  90  percent  of  the  benefits 
would  go  to  one  steel  company;  and  (2)  it 
would  not  provide  the  enormous  profits  ex- 
pected by  land  speculators  in  the  Burns 
Ditch  area. 
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But  primarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  trl-clty 
harbor  would  give  Indiana  a  new  deepwater 
harbor,  and  would  still  preserve  the  most 
remarkable  gift  of  nature  possessed  by  that 
State,  and  indeed,  by  the  Midwest.  I  deeply 
hope  that  your  committee  will  approve  this 
appropriation  item.  It  is  Justified  on  its 
own,  but  it  is  made  mandatory  by  the  threat 
to  the  dunes. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATURALIZATION  ACT 
OF  1952 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  1962,  25  Senators  joined  me  in  the 
introduction  of  S.  3043.  which  provides 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952. 
The  introduction  of  S.  3043  has  provided 
a  much  needed  focal  point  for  public 
consideration  and  discussion  of  our  basic 
immigration  policies.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  bill  has  stimulated  much  in- 
terest throughout  the  country  and  has 
generated  widespread  and  thoughtful 
debate  on  a  subject  of  vital  concern  and 
importance  to  the  American  Nation. 

Copies  of  the  bill  with  explanatory 
material  are  being  circulated  by  the 
thousands  by  national  organizations 
and  local  groups.  Special  conferences 
have  been  and  are  continuing  to  be  called 
to  discuss  immigration  revision.  To 
date,  I  have  participated  in  immigration 
and  refugee  conferences  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Kansas  City,  Similar 
meetings  have  been  held  and  are  in  the 
planning  stages  in  Los  Angeles,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  and  Boston.  In  addition, 
numbers  of  social  agencies  and  religious 
groups  have  scheduled  discussion  of  im- 
migration reform  as  proposed  in  S.  3043 
in  their  local,  regional,  and  national 
meetings. 

These  demonstrations  of  interest  in 
immigration  reform  throughout  the  Na- 
tion indicate  clearly  that  Congress  should 
prepare  for  co:isideration  of  immigration 
policy  revision  in  the  near  future.  Pub- 
lic discussion  of  S.  3043  hSLS  already  crys- 
tallized suppoi't  in  several  important  sec- 
tors of  the  national  community. 

On  April  14,  1962.  Rabbi  Maurice  N. 
Eisendrath,  president  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  urged 
support  of  immigration  reform  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  304  3  to  a  conference  in  Lake- 
wood.  N.J.    Rabbi  Eisendrath  stated: 

In  the  coming  weeks  that  struggle  will  en- 
ter a  new  phase  in  this  country.  'We  will  be 
challenged  to  ch.'anse  our  American  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  stain  of  racism.  How  odd  It 
is  that,  amidst  the  progress  and  ferment  of 
recent  years  In  tearing  down  racial  barriers 
in  education  and  housing  and  transportation, 
we  have  failed  utterly  to  come  to  grips  with 
our  basic  immigration  law  which  has  been 
correctly  described  as  the  most  racist  law  In 
American  history.  It  is  based  on  the  repre- 
hensible national  origins  system  which  de- 
clares that  some  people  are  better,  on  racial 
grounds,  than  ethers.  It  U  based  on  doc- 
trines of  racial  supremacy  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  deeply  resent  and  which 
modern  science  has  completely  exploded. 
For  our  Immigration  policy  Is  the  face  we 
present  to  the  world.     And.  right  now,  it  Is 


a  harsh,  suspicious,  patronizing,  and  super- 
cilious face. 

In  recent  weeks  a  far-reaching,  new  pro- 
posal has  been  presented  to  the  D.S,  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
and  some  20  other  Senators  of  both  political 
parties.  It  would  eliminate  the  national- 
origins  quota  system.  It  would  restore  our 
American  humanitarian  tradition  of  welcome 
and  hospitality  to  the  stranger.  I  call  upon 
President  Kennedy,  who  pledged  himself  be- 
fore his  election  to  basic  liberalization  of  our 
immigration  law,  to  throw  the  full  weight  of 
his  prestige  and  moral  leadership  behind  this 
effort.  And  please  recall  that  both  of  otir 
political  parties  and  all  three  of  our  major 
faith  groups  In  America  have  called  for  basic 
revision  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Inunlgra- 
tlon  Act. 

Let  our  synagogues  and  churches  alike, 
through  effective  social  action  now  stimulate 
study,  debate,  and  action  on  this  vital  Issue 
In  every  community.  For  the  stark  truth  Is 
this:  We  cannot  eliminate  racism  at  home 
and  continue  to  practice  it,  however  subtly, 
abroad.  We  cannot  dissociate  ourselves  from 
colonialism,  as  we  are  correctly  seeking  to 
do,  until  we  dissociate  ourselves  from  the 
smug  and  arrogant  attitudes  of  superiority 
by  which  we  draw  Invidious  distinctions 
among  the  various  colors,  nations,  and  races 
of  the  world  In  our  Immigration  quotas. 
A  id  we  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
the  Communists  for  the  loyalties  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  until  the  United  States 
stands  before  the  world,  as  historically  we 
always  did.  as  a  free  nation  of  Immigrants,  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed,  an  open  society, 
generous  and  compassionate,  which  Judges 
all  human  beings  within  and  beyond  our 
borders  only  on  the  basis  of  character  and 
Individual  worth. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  28,  1962,  Bishop 
Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
wrote  me : 

I  think  you  have  already  been  given  assur- 
ance that  both  of  our  organizations  stand 
strongly  behind  S.  3043  and  will  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  secure  the  grass- 
roots support  that  it  will  undoubtedly  require 
for  passage. 

On  April  30.  1962.  James  MacCracken, 
director  for  immigration  services, 
Church  World  Service.  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  of  America  wrote  me: 

We  are  commending  to  interested  Protes- 
tant church  leaders  across  the  United  States 
the  substance  of  S.  3043  for  their  study  and 
possible  active  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  MacCracken's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Coitncil  or  thb 
Churches  of  Chkist  in  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Chttrch  World  Service, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  ApHl  30.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Hakt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  My  colleagues  and  I  in 
Church  World  Service  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with  your  leadership  action  in  in- 
troducing 8.  3043  to  rewrite  the  baalc  immi- 
gration statutes  of  our  ccmntry.  We  have 
been   Interested  in   the  interagency  discus- 


sions which  have  led  to  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  found  response  in  your  proposed 

bill. 

We  are  commending  to  Interested  Protes- 
tant church  leaders  across  the  United  States 
the  substance  of  S.  3043  for  their  study  and 
possible  active  support.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  recently  adopted  a  pro- 
nouncement calling  for  basic  changes  in  our 
present  law,  most  of  which  are  spoken  to  Id 
your  proposed  legislation. 

When  my  denominational  colleagues  have 
had   more   opportunity   to   study    your    im- 
portant  proposals,   I   shall    look  forward   to 
sharing  with  you  their  thinking. 
Very  sincerely, 

Jambb  MacCracken, 
Director.  Immigration  Services. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  editorial 
support  for  S.  3043  came  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  on  March 
26.  1962.  shortly  after  its  introduction. 
The  Post  described  the  bill  as  "a  reason- 
able and  realistic  proposal  for  revising 
the  immigration  quota  system"  and  con- 
cluded the  editorial  with  the  comment 
that  "this  reform  of  immigration  policy 
is  sorely  needed." 

Mr.  Harry  Golden,  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist  and  editor  of  the  Caro- 
lina Israelite,  wrote  me  recently  that  he 
has  discussed  the  bill  on  a  radio  program 
and  he  proposes  to  devote  several  of  his 
newspaper  columns  to  discussion  of  S. 
3043. 

Life  magazine,  in  the  May  4,  1962,  is- 
sue commented  editorially  on  the  state 
of  the  United  States  in  the  problem  of 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong.  The  editorial 
concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  S.  3043  and  how  it  offers 
some  relief  to  the  tragic  refugees  from 
Red  China. 

Life  magazine  states: 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  now  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan,  which  would  In- 
crease the  U.S.  Chinese-origin  quota  to  5.335 
a  year  (partly  refugees) — and  also  admit 
separately  50,000  refugees  a  year  f«om  all 
over,  some  of  them  Chinese.  Passage  of  the 
Hart  bill  would  do  much  more  than  write  a 
few  happy  endings  to  successful  escape  sto- 
ries. It  would  be  a  strong  example  to  other 
nations — e.g.,  AustraUa,  Canada,  Brazil  It 
would  give  the  United  SUtes  a  respectable 
stance  when  we  seek  to  persuade  those  na- 
tions to  share  the  load.  Let's  pass  the  Hart 
bill — for  humanity's  sake.  ¥ 

Mr.  President,  these  communications 
and  editorial  comments  are  only  a  small 
sample  of  the  material  which  has  been 
sent  to  me.    Prom  the  hundreds  of  let- 
ters  I   have   received,    the   most  note- 
worthy  fact   to   emerge   is   that   many 
Americans  are  not   in   sympathy  with 
our  present  discriminatory  national  ori- 
gins   quota    system.     Even    those    who 
wrote  me  in  opposition  to  S.  3043  gen- 
erally were  not  in  sjonpathy  with  our 
present  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system.     Even   those   who  wrote 
me   in  opposition  to  S.   3043   generally 
were     not     concerned     with     the     na- 
tionality or  race  of  those  who  wish  to 
immigrate  to  America.     The  objections 
were  based  principally  on  the  mistaken 
fear  that  we  proposed  to  open  the  flood 
gatec  of  immigration  or  that  immigra- 
tion aggravates  our  unemployment  prob- 
lems.   Still  others  were  concerned  about 
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whether  the  bill  proposes  to  relax  the  in- 
dividual qusdiflcations  of  immigrants  on 
such  matters  as  their  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic government,  their  character  or 
their  ability  to  support  themselves.  S. 
3043,  of  course,  would  maintain  th"  same 
stringent  individual  qualifications  of  the 
present  law. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  S.  3043  has 
provided  a  focal  point  for  discussion  of 
oiir  immigration  policies.  This  discus- 
sion already  has  resulted  in  several 
endorsements  of  the  bill.  In  the  near 
future  many  other  organizations  and 
leading  citizens  will  take  a  position  on 
this  bill.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
differences  of  opinion  on  some  of  the 
provisions;  there  will,  of  course,  be 
opposition.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  opinion  will  soon  be 
formed  among  those  organizations  and 
distinguished  citizens  most  interested  in 
this  legislation. 

Reasonable  time  for  public  discussion 
and  consideration  of  S.  3043  should  be 
provided.  The  bill  is  presently  under 
intensive  study  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  and  when  their  reports 
are  filed  with  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary consideration  can  be  given  to  an 
appropriate  date  for  full  public  hearings. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  already  discussed  this  matter 
with  me  and  has  offered  his  full  cooper- 
ation in  this  orderly  sequence. 


NEW  AMERICANS  NO  LONGER  DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
has  welcomed  to  its  shores  some  800,000 
displaced  persons  and  refugees.  Their 
arrival  was  not  a  new  or  novel  experience 
for  America.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  re- 
enactment  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  ar- 
rival of  our  first  refugees,  the  Pilgrims 
in  1620. 

These  more  recent  refugees,  like  those 
who  had  preceded  them,  have  now  be- 
come Americans.  They  are  homeless 
refugees  no  more.  They  have  become 
respected  and  productive  citizens  of  our 
great  country. 

Typical  of  the  groups  is  Pete  Fedolak. 
born  in  Poland.  Recently,  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  happy  living  in  Detroit, 
he  responded: 

When  I  was  15  the  Germans  took  me  to 
Rudeshein.  I  worked  for  $2  a  day.  I  lived 
In  barracks.  Am  I  happy  here?  •  •  •  You 
kidding? 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  on  May  13,  1962,  which  re- 
ports on  the  present  situation  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  came  to  this  country 
as  refugees.  The  title  of  the  article  by 
Steve  Kryvicky  is  "Refugees  Are  a  Credit 
to  Detroit." 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  full  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reftjcees   Are  a    Credit  to   Dirniorr — These 

New  Americans  Are  Not  Displaced 

(By  Steve  Kryvicky) 

You  do  not  call  them  DP's  (displaced  per- 
sons) anymore. 


Although  there  alxiut  45.000  formerly  dis- 
placed persons  in  Detroit  and  surrounding 
suburbs,  you  would  not  recognize  one  .as 
such  if  you  met  one. 

Tliey  are  typically  American.  "Hiey  dress 
the  way  you  do  (no  more  flowing  capes  and 
belted  German  trenchcoats) .  They  talk 
(with  only  a  few  exceptions,  mostly  the  eld- 
erly) the  way  you  do. 

Tieir  manners  have  changed  considerably: 
No  more  kissing  of  hand.s  or  the  clicking  of 
heels  upon  meeting.  If  the  middle-aged 
oneii  did  not  tell  yuu  that  they  arrived  in 
this  country  a  little  more  than  10  years  ago 
you  would  assume  that  they  were  bc^rn  here. 

Tae  United  States  took  them  in  kindly, 
accepted  them  generously,  and  they  are 
grateful. 

They  have  become  a  great  asset  ti  Detroit. 

"They  are  a  credit  to  our  coniminiity," 
saici  Inspector  Joseph  Nufer,  of  tiie  Detroit 
Pol.ce  Department. 

According  to  Robert  J.  Temple,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Welfare  De- 
partment: "The  percentage  of  their  cases  on 
the  welfare  department  rolls  is  almost  nil." 

They  are  a  hard-working,  ambitious 
people.    Most  of  them  own  their  own  homes. 

I  know  a  meatcutter,  56.  father  of  throe  (  he 
does  not  want  his  name  mentioned  because 
he  has  parents  still  living  in  Russia)  who 
works  15  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week,  for  a 
dollar  an  hour  and  two  meals  a  day.  He  paid 
for  his  home  in  7  years. 

TTiey  like  nearly  everything  that  is  Ameri- 
can-made. Hardly  any  of  them  buy  a 
European  car:  "They  look  like  bugs  compared 
to  our  cars." 

They   have   great   faith   in  democracy. 

Alex  Zalopany,  7400  Montrose,  mason-con- 
tractor, rough  and  hard  and  weather-beaten 
as  the  stones  he  works  with,  when  asked  his 
age:  "I  may  be  in  my  fifties,  I  look  and  feel 
45,  so  you  figure  it  out.  In  Russia  I  would 
have  to  tell  you  my  age.  But  In  our  democ- 
racy." he  smiled  broadly,  "I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  anything.     That's  democracy." 

Many  cf  them  had  to  change  professions 
in  their  forties  after  they  arrived  in  Detroit. 

Wasyl  Barnych,  48.  3846  Carpenter,  father 
of  two.  was  a  bookkeeper  in  Germany.  Be- 
cause he  could  not  get  st^eutly  employment  In 
his  profession  he  learned  the  carpenters 
trade.      "I    like    this   work   much    better." 

I  asked  his  daughter.  Irene;  "Would  you 
like  to  to  go  Europe  again?" 

"That  dejiends  on  how  long." 

"Permanently,"  I  said. 

"No"  she  said,  .<;tartled. 

Wasyl  Chudor,  47,  father  of  two.  manager 
of  the  Self  Reliance  Credit  Union  (2,500 
members,  all  Ukranians.  assets  $2  5  million) 
changed  professions  several  times. 

His  background  is  typical  of  most  of  the 
proi'essional  people.  He  was  studying  law  in 
Len.berg  when  the  Communists  occupied  the 
western  Ukraine.  He  fled  with  his  parents 
to  Poland.  The  Germans  Immediately  packed 
him  off  to  work  in  Berlin. 

Af:er  the  war,  he  studied  in  Goettingen, 
graduated  with  a  doctorate  in  business  ad- 
ministration. In  Detroit,  he  worked  as  a 
salesman  for  an  insurance  company  for  a 
year  and  2  years  in  the  Chrysler  Corp.  cost 
accounting  department.  In  his  spare  time 
he  helped  organize  the  credit  union. 

"We  like  it  here  very  much,"  he  said. 
"Most  of  our  people  are  working  In  their 
professions.  Some  of  the  older  ones,  those 
who  could  not  bridge  the  language  barrier, 
are  having  a  difficult  time.  We  have  old 
doctors  and  lawyers  who  are  working  in 
menial  jobs  but  they  are  respected  f  )r  what 
they  know." 

No  matter  where  these  people  were  born, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  the  Uk- 
raine, Hungary,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  In  tlieir 
teens,  the  girls  14  and  up.  the  boys  15  and 
up,  were  forced  into  the  labor  camps  of 
Germj.ny. 


Pete  Fedolak.  11704  Mitchell,  35,  father  of 
four,  a  cocky-walking,  cheerful-looking 
Amerlcan-sort-of-a-guy  Is  a  window  cleaner. 

"I  was  born  In  Luka  (Gallcia),  Poland," 
he  said.  "I  am  a  Ukrainian.  When  I  was  15 
the  Germans  took  me  to  Rudeshein.  I 
worked  for  $2  a  day.  I  lived  In  barracks. 
Am  I  happy  here?     You  kidding?" 

A  Latvian  woman,  37,  lovely  heart-shaped 
face,  mother  of  three,  who  does  not  want  her 
name  mentioned  for  personal  reasons  was 
put  to  work  in  a  factory  in  Hamburg  when 
she  was  14, 

"I  worked  as  a  punch  press  operator.  ' 
she  siiid,  lixjking  at  her  fingers  (The  trade- 
mark of  a  press  operator  is  a  missing  finger  i 
I  received  7  marks  for  3  weeks'  work. 
They  gave  us  soup  and  bread  during  our 
10-minute  lunch  period.  We  worked  from 
7  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night  We 
lived  In  barracks.  That's  where  I  met  my 
husband  " 

I  asked:   "Do  you   like  living  In  Detroit'" 

She  gave  me  an  Incredulous  look:  "Like 
it  here'" 

She  worked  and  lived  in  Hamburg  during 
World  War  II. 

"In  the  daytime  the  American  planes 
came."  she  said.  "And  we  would  run  Into 
the  parks  and  try  to  hide  from  the  bombs 
The  German  people  would  not  let  us  hide 
In  their  shelters.  We  had  Identification 
m..'irks  on  our  blouses.  L  for  Latvia.  P  for 
Poland,  etc  .  so  they  knew  who  we  were 
And  then  at  night  the  English  planes  would 
fly  over  us.  You  know  what  happened  to 
Hamburg." 

After  watching  me  a  while  she  lifted  her 
face  and  lauehed  It  was  sweet  laiighter, 
the  kind  that  had  the  sound  of  crying  In  it. 
(She  did  not  go  back  home,  dla  not  see 
her  p;irents  again:  "They  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  alive  or  not.") 

"Of  course  I  like  it  here.  I  live  like  a 
little  girl  again.  I  go  everywhere  and  Just 
look  at  everything.  I  have  a  husband,  my 
own  home,  children.  When  I  was  14  I 
did  not  even  dare  dream  that  1  would  be 
walking  free  anywhere.  •  •  •  Does  thai 
answer  your  question?  " 


rCSITION    OP    NEW    JER.SEY    DOC- 
TORS ON  MEDICAL  CARE  PLAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  concern  was  expressed  across  the 
Nation  when  a  group  of  New  Jersey  doc- 
tors resolved  to  refuse  medical  care  to 
any  person  participating  under  a  medi- 
care plan  established  by  the  King -An- 
derson bill. 

Yesterday  in  New  York  City  the  Presi- 
dent commented  upon  this  action,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  his  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRH, 
as  follows : 

Well,  let's  hear  what  some  people  eay 
First,  we  read  that  the  AMA  Is  against,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  be  against  It^ — though 
I  do  question  how  many  of  those  who  speak 
so  violently  about  It  have  read  It.  but  they 
are  against  It — and  they  are  entitled  to  be 
apalnst  it.  if  they  wish.  In  the  first  place, 
there  isn't  one  person  here  who  isn't  In- 
debted to  the  doctors  of  tliis  country.  Chil- 
dren are  not  born  in  an  8-hour  day.  All  of 
us  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  their  help. 
This  is  not  a  campaign  ag.iinst  doctors,  be- 
cause doctors  h?ve  Joined  with  us.  This  Is 
3  cairpaign  to  help  people  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

There  are  doctors  in  New  Jersey  who  say 
they  will  not  treat  any  patient  who  receives 
it.  Of  cour.se  they  will  Thry  are  engaged 
In  an  effort  to  stop  the  bill.  It  Is  as  If  I  took 
out  somebody's  appendix.     The  point  of  the 
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matter  Is  that  the  AMA  Is  doing  very  well 
In  Ita  effort  to  stop  this  bill,  and  the  doctors 
of  New  Jersey  and  every  other  State  may  be 
opposed  to  it,  but  I  know  that  not  a  single 
doctor  If  this  bill  is  passed  Is  going  to  refuse 
to  treat  any  patient. 

No  one  would  become  a  doctor  Just  as  a 
business  enterprise.  It  Is  a  long,  laborious 
discipline.  We  need  more  of  them.  We  want 
their  help  and  gradually  we  are  getting  It. 
The  problem,  however.  Is  more  complicated, 
because  they  do  not  comprehend  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  respon- 
sible newspapers  across  the  Nation  have 
editorialized  on  the  resolution  by  the 
New  Jersey  physicians.  A  selection  of 
this  editorial  comment  seems  to  me  to 
reflect  eloquently  the  reaction  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  surely. 
The  tactic  resorted  to  by  these  few  phy- 
sicians is  not  representative  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May 

10.  1962] 

Spank  Those  Doctoks 

New  Jersey's  rebellious  doctors  have  not 
added  to  their  stature  by  their  revolt,  nor 
have  they  enhanced  the  dignity  of  the  medi- 
cal prof esslor. 's  opposition  to  the  King-An- 
derson bill. 

In  pledging  not  to  treat  patients  who  use 
King-Anderson  (or  any  similar  bill),  they 
make  themselves  look  vengeful  and  petty. 
If  they  carried  out  their  threat.  It  would  be 
purely  an  act  of  reprisal  against  the  wrong 
people. 

King- Anderson,  after  all,  would  not  pay 
doctors'  fees;  It  would  only  pay  a  part  of 
the  patient's  hospital  bill.  If  it  were  en- 
acted, patients  claiming  benefits  under  It 
would  only  be  claiming  their  rights  under 
Federal  law.  And  it  hardly  falls  within  the 
attending  physician's  province  to  prescribe 
the  means  by  which  a  patient  must  pay  a 
debt  owed  tc  a  third  party— In  this  case, 
the  hospital. 

This  Is  a  matter  between  hoepital  and 
patient,  not  l>etween  doctor  and  patient. 

Despite  all  the  admlnlstratlon-backed  ef- 
forts to  picture  the  debate  over  medicare  as 
one  between  needy  old  folks  and  greedy  doc- 
tors, much  of  the  medical  profession — ^most 
of  it.  In  fact  -Is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  intnislon  of  government  Into  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  regarding  King- 
Anderson  as  merely  an  opening  wedge. 
Many,  too,  art-  worried  about  the  effect  any 
move  In  that  direction  would  have  on  the 
critical  problem  of  recruiting  enough  first- 
rate  men  Intj  medicine  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  medical  care.  These  are  genuine 
concerns  which  need  airing  In  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  political  problems.  But  the 
New  Jersey  doctors  have  generated  heat 
without  light.  Their  behavior  Is  remi- 
niscent of  a  child's  temper  tantrum,  and — 
In  the  medical  profession's  own  Interest — 
they  ought  to  l:>e  spanked  by  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Socletj  when  It  meets  In  conven- 
tion this  weekend. 

The  New  Jertey  society  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  president  of  the  Suffolk  County 
(Long  Island)  Medical  Society,  who  com- 
mented: "We  don't  look  kindly  on  this  kind 
of  tactic.  It  ciuld  be  detrimental  to  the 
medical  profess:  on  as  a  whole.  •  •  •  Of 
course  we  are  opposed  to  King-Anderson  and 
appalled  at  the  bandwagon  tactics  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  push  this  over,  but  we  feel 
that  we  should  behave  with  restraint  and 
dignity." 


[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram,  May 
12,  1982] 

Boycotting  thi  Sick 

Like  most  physicians,  the  doctors  around 
Point  Pleasant  and  Neptune,  NJ.,  expose 
President  Kennedy's  program  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

Unlike  most  of  their  colleagues,  however, 
those  200  physicians  have  announced  that. 
If  the  President's  propoeal  Is  enacted,  they 
will  refuse  to  treat  patients  whose  hospital 
bills  are  to  be  paid  through  social  sectirlty. 

Such  a  boycott  of  the  sick  would  amount 
to  a  medical  atrocity.  That  patlent-be- 
damned  attitude  would  be  even  more  un- 
justified than  the  publlc-be-damned  tactics 
sometimes  employed  by  labor  unions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  physlcans  in  the  United 
States  now  treat  thousands,  perhaps  millions 
of  needy  patients  whose  hospital  bills  and 
even  doctor  fees  are  paid  through  Govern- 
ment channels. 

Of  course,  logical  arguments  can  be  ad- 
vanced against  placing  health  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security.  But  substituting 
strike  threats  for  arguments  smacks  of  legis- 
lative blackmail  and  serves  only  to  discredit 
a  segment  of  the  medical  profession. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  7,  1962] 
The  Doctors'  Political  Sthikx 
The  threat  of  a  group  of  New  Jersey  physi- 
cians to  boycott  patients  seeking  care  under 
the  administration's  proposed  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  an  attempt  at 
political  blackmail  degrading  to  their  pro- 
fession. The  explanation  of  the  embattled 
doctors  that  they  would  continue  to  treat 
the  medically  indigent,  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  does  nothing  to  mitigate  the  irrespon- 
slbUlty  of  their  plan  to  withhold  service 
from  those  who  want  to  avail  themselves  of 
benefits  when  and  If  the  bill  Is  passed  by 
Congress.  Certainly  phj-slclans  have  a  right 
to  publicize  their  objections  to  any  social 
security  approach  to  the  financing  of  medi- 
cal care.  They  exercised  this  right  in  their 
meeting  with  President  Kennedy  at  the 
White  House  last  week.  They  have  a  right, 
too,  to  complain  If  they  feel  the  administra- 
tion Is  using  unfair  tactics  to  put  across  Its 
program.  The  one  thing  they  do  not  have 
a  right  to  do  Is  to  threaten  to  make  the  sick 
the  victims  of  their  political  dissent  by  de- 
priving them  of  Ilfeguardlng  services.  No 
legislative  countermoves  should  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  doctors  they  are  on  the 
wrong  tack. 


(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  May  7,  1962] 

New  Jerset  Doctors  Show  Lack  or  Reason, 

Restraint 

Opponents  of  social  security  financing  for 
medical  care  of  the  aged  appear  to  have 
reached  the  panic  stage.  Unable  to  dent  the 
bill's  public  favor  or  to  find  an  alternate  plan 
matching  Its  advantages,  medicare  foes  now 
are  threatening  to  teke  their  ball  and  go 
home. 

Some  200  doctors  In  New  Jersey  have  an- 
nounced a  shocking  decision.  They  say  they 
will  refuse  to  treat  patients  under  the  pro- 
gram If  It  becomes  law.  This  Jars  the  Na- 
tion's Image  of  the  medical  man  with  his 
oath  of  service  to  humanity.  The  doctors' 
resolution  to  refuse  to  treat  patients  under 
the  social  security  plan  already  has  been 
condemned  as  Incredible  by  one  group  of 
physicians.  It  deserves  to  be  disavowed  by 
every  doctor  In  the  country. 

The  revolting  doctors'  ire  and  AMA  oppo- 
sition would  be  more  understandable  If  the 
medicare  bill  sought  to  regiment  or  restrict 
the  doctors.  It  does  not  basically  affect  their 
services.  It  enables  an  elderly  patient  to  pay 
his  own  doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Doctors 
have  never  had,  and  should  not  have,  any 
right  to  determine  the  manner  In  which  pa- 
tients   pay   for    their    services — whether    by 


cash,  private  plan,  or  public  plan.  Their 
right  Is  to  serve  the  people  who  come  to  them 
for  treatment,  and  to  receive  pay  for  this 
service. 

Yet  the  fight  goes  on,  with  the  AMA  and 
some  medical  groupw  and  Individuals  leading 
the  opposition.  Their  prlnclprtil  charge,  lame 
and  false,  Is  that  the  social  security  plan 
would  lead  to  socialized  medicine.  This 
charge  erroneously  Implies  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  would  mean  Government  con- 
trol over  doctors  and  hospitals.  It  Is  hauled 
out  every  time  the  AMA  opposes  anything. 

The  social  security  system  itself  once  was 
roundly  condemned  as  socialism  but  was  ex- 
panded by  the  Republican  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministraUon.  When  the  bitter  fight  Is  over, 
the  odds  are  great  that  the  medicare  plan 
will  receive  the  same  general  acceptance, 
even  by  those  who  now  oppose  It. 


[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  May  7.  1962] 
What  Would  Hippocrates  Think? 
One  of  the  most  shocking — and  certainly 
the  least  tenable — positions  any  doctors' 
group  has  taken  against  social  security 
medicare  Is  that  one  which  has  stirred  up  so 
much  controversy  In  Point  Pleasant,  N.J. 

It  Is  downright  astonishing  that  all  of  the 
active  staff  of  the  Point  Pleasant  Hoepital 
would  sign  a  peUtlon  saying  that  they  would 
not  take  care  of  patients  who  might  be  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  King- Anderson  bill. 

Since  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  pay. 
under  social  security,  only  the  hospital 
bill — not  the  doctor's  bill — such  a  position 
Is  not  rational. 

Moreover,  for  any  doctor  to  say  that  he 
would  refuse  to  treat  any  person  under  such 
circumstances  Is  the  rawest  kind  of  repudi- 
ation of  the  oath  of  Hippocrates  that  he  has 
taken. 

To  come  right  down  to  It,  It  Is  none  of  the 
doctor's  business  who  pays,  by  whatever 
means,  the  hospital  bill. 

Of  course,  they  argue  that  something  simi- 
lar to  the  King-Anderson  measure  wou'd 
lead  to  "socialized  medicine." 

The  American  public  by  now  is  weary  of 
such  arguments.  When  child  labor  laws 
were  first  talked  about  they  were  branded  by 
some  as  "child  control"  and  "socialization  " 
measures.  There  was  a  time  when  programs 
for  the  dipping  vat  treatment  of  livestock  to 
prevent  anthrax  were  called  "socialization" 
and  "Government  Interference." 

This  tired  sloganeering  no  longer  can  sway 
the  public.  The  doctors  should  be  the  first 
to  realize  it.  And  no  one  has  to  be  wedded 
to  the  King-Anderson  bUl  to  find  fault  with 
the  Point  Pleasant  doctors  and  those  who 
side  with  them. 

Everyone — including  doctors — must  real- 
ize that  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems 
Is  the  medical  care  of  the  elderly  and  needy. 
And  everyone  would  welcome  an  alternative 
from  physicians,  themselves,  should  they 
finally  offer  one  that  seems  practical. 

It  would  be  our  guess — or  at  least  our 
hope — that  the  Point  Pleasant  approach  will 
not  spread.  Medical  practitioners  are 
among  the  most  noble  of  professionals,  and 
the  Hlppocratlc  oath  Is  net  taken  lightly  by 
them.  All  they  need  do  Is  to  be  more  "'for' 
something  to  solve  the  problem  than 
"against"  someone  else's  proposal.  We  can't 
conceive  of  a  doctor  going  on  "strike" 
against  a  patient,  in  any  case. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  8,  1962] 
WaoNC    Prescription 

The  250  New  Jersey  doctors  who  threaten 
not  to  treat  patients  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  medical  care  program  signed 
the  wrong  prescription.  They  are  almost 
certain  to  get  a  result  contrary  to  what  they 
desire. 

They  won  no  friends  for  their  cause  or  re- 
spect for  their  profession  by  announcing 
that  they  would  refuse,  under  the  Kennedy 
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plan,  to  treat  a  sick  or  Injured  person  for 
any  reason.  Such  a  readiness  to  violate  their 
professional  oath  because  they  don't  like 
the  kind  of  health  insurance  a  patient  car- 
ries is  shocking. 

This  eruption  seems  all  the  more  quixotic 
because  the  Kennedy  proposal  has  nothing 
to  do  with  paying  doctor  bills.  The  pro- 
grann  would  only  cover  bills  for  nursing  and 
hospital  care.  Doctors  in  Independent  or 
group  practice  would  be  paid  exactly  as  they 
are  today.  In  fact,  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
previously  approved  by  Congress,  under  urg- 
ing of  the  American  Medictil  Association,  goes 
further  in  the  direction  of  "Government 
medicine"  than  does  the  administration 
program. 

The  ill-considered  move  in  New  Jersey  will 
provide  more  ammunition  for  derogation  of 
the  medical  profession  by  less  restrained 
proponents  of  the  Kennedy  program.  It 
diverts  attention  that  should  be  centered 
on  the  actual  merits  and  shortcomings  of 
the  proposal,  largely  obscured  recently  by 
the  verbal  dust  cloud  raised  by  both  sides. 
There  are  weighty  arguments  that  can  be 
directed  against  the  administration's  plan. 

The  doctors'  threat  has  been  matched  by 
one  which  makes  no  better  sense.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature that  would  take  away  the  license  of 
any  doctor  Joining  the  proposed  boycott. 
Growing  New  Jersey  cannot  afford  to  drive 
out  more  than  200  doctors  nor  to  pit  the 
State  against  the  medical  profession. 

Some  adversaries  in  this  dispute  are  los- 
ing their  heads.  It  is  a  sorry  spectacle 
when  the  issue  so  deserves  thoughtful,  ob- 
jective consideration. 


[Prom   the   Denver    Post,   May    4,   1962] 
These   Doctors    Offer    Bad   Medicine 

A  group  of  New  Jersey  doctors  has  devel- 
oped a  strategy  to  fight  President  Kennedy's 
medicare  program  which  could  lower  public 
respect  for  organized  medicine  sharply. 

The  doctors.  44  members  of  the  staff  at 
Point  Pleasant  Hospital,  have  announced 
simply  that  they  won't  treat  anyone  who 
tries  to  enter  the  hospital  on  Federal  funds 
under  the  Kennedy  program.  This  program 
Is  embod'ed  In  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  currently  before 
Congress,  covers  hospital  expenses  but  not 
doctor  bills.  Nevertheless,  the  doctors  have 
decided  to  make  their  stand  against  social- 
ized medicine  here  and  now. 

So  if  the  King-Anderson  bill  becomes  law. 
no  patient  need  show  up  at  Point  Pleasant 
Hospital  with  the  expectation  of  having  the 
Government  pay  his  bills  under  social 
security. 

The  doctors  say  it  isn't  a  strike;  they'll 
dig  into  their  own  pockets  to  pay  for  anyone 
who  can't  pay,  they  say. 

Nevertheless,  the  hospital's  board  of  direc- 
tors has  Issued  a  statement  saying  that  if 
the  doctors  refuse  to  treat  medicare  patients 
the  hospital  will  not  be  able  to  care  for 
them. 

The  doctors  admit  frankly  this  is  exactly 
what  they  want:  to  prevent  the  hospital 
from  contracting  with  the  Government  to 
provide  care  under  the  social  security 
system. 

The  action  Is  highhanded.  It  is  a  prom- 
ised attempt  to  dictate  to  the  American 
people  what  kind  of  treatment  they  shall 
have — and  what  hospitals  they  can  be 
treated  in — despite  whatever  public  wishes 
may  be  expressed  through  legislative  action 
by  Congress. 

If  the  move  is  Intended  as  propaganda — 
for  consumption  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
during  the  legislative  maneuvering — it  isn't 
going  to  succeed  at  that,  either. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
is  firmly  opposed  to  the  King- Anderson  bill, 
has  not  commented  on  the  New  Jersey  ac- 
tion, as  far  as  we  kno\*. 


It  should  It  should  say  that  such  Uictics 
presently  constitute  blackmail  ar>d  poten- 
tially represent  an  attempt  oy  a  special  In- 
teresi,  group  to  dictate  national  policy  to  the 
American  people. 

A  doctor  has  the  right  to  practice  or  not  to 
practice.  He  may  pick  his  patients.  But 
when  he  threatens  to  close  the  doors  of  a 
hospital  to  American  citizens — because  of 
his  own  personal  feelings — then  he  has  most 
certainly  gone  too  far. 

We  think  public  opinion  will  take  care  of 
the  New  Jersey  docttirs.  And  we  think  the 
AMA  ought  to  disassociate  itself  from  .such 
medical  royalists,  and  their  self-serving 
policies. 


[Prora  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  11,  1962 1 
State  Doctors'  Pine  Stand 

Wi:)consin  physicians  are  not  ready  to 
Join  any  boycott  threat  In  an  attempt  to 
block  passage  of  the  administration's  King- 
Anderson  bill,  which  provides  limited  health 
care  benefits  under  social  security.  The 
State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  house 
of  delegates,  meeting  here,  adopted  this 
statement: 

"A',  no  time,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  've  as  physicians  refuse  to  render  med- 
ical :are  to  any  of  our  patlent.s  who  need 
it,  solely  because  of  the  mechanism  of  pay- 
ment for  such  services." 

This  Is  the  position  that  the  public  could 
expect  conscientious  doctors  to  take — even 
though  they  strongly  oppose  the  ■meciia- 
nlsm  of  payment  "  In  the  Kmg-Anderson  bill, 
as  the  Wisconsin  doctors  do. 

The  declaration  was  provoked  by  the  crlt- 
icisrr,  of  250  New  Jersey  doctors  who  have 
said  they  would  "refuse  to  participate  In 
the  care  of  patients  under  the  provision  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. '  On  the  other  hand,  their  statement 
added,  those  doctors  would  participate  In 
the  national  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan 
and  would  continue  to  care  for  the  medi- 
cally Indigent  (those  without  mean.s  to  pay) 
as  in  the  past. 

The  wording  seems  clear  and  unequivocal 
Since  the  King-Anderson  bill  deals  only  with 
hospital  bills,  and  not  doctor  bills,  the  state- 
ment can  only  mean  that  the  doctors  threat- 
en to  withhold  their  services  from  patients 
hospitalized  under  the  King-Anderson  plan. 
If  It  goes  Into  effect  The  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  hospital  where  most  of  the  doc- 
tors involved  practice  has  said  that  if  the 
threat  were  carried  out  his  hospital  would 
be  unable  to  care  for  such  patients 

Nobody  can  deny  the  right  of  these  New 
Jersey  doctors  to  reject  patients  for  any 
reason.  But  their  present  action  sullies  the 
image  of  the  selfle.ss  physician  dedicated  to 
ministering  to  all  who  need  him,  regardless 
of  ai;  else. 

Doctors  have  every  right  to  campaign  vlg- 
orou.ily  against  the  King-Anderson  bill,  to 
which  the  Journal  is  also  opposed  But  an 
organized  boycott  threat  Is  as  bad  a  tactic 
as  could  be  chosen.  It  plays  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  backers  of  King-Anderson. 

The  Wisconsin  doctors  do  well  to  disasso- 
ciate themselves  publicly  from  any  such 
move. 


[Prom   the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,   May   7, 

1962] 

Doctors'  Oath  Forgotten 

Doctors  are  sworn  by  the  oldest  of  profes- 
sional oaths  to  care  for  the  sick  In  their 
training,  they  are  reminded  that  the  un.self- 
Ish  fight  against  disease  and  death  Is  the 
unquestionable  Justification  which  com- 
mands for  their  art  the  respect  of  mankind. 

How  then  could  200  doctors  on  the  staffs 
of  four  New  Jersey  hospitals  sign  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that.  If  Cont^ress  adopts  F»resi- 
dent  Kennedy's  social  security  health  Insur- 
ance plan  they  wUI  refuse  to  treat  patients 
under  the  program? 


A  doctor  has  no  moral  right  to  refuse  to 
treat  any  patient  In  need  of  his  attention. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  man  be  saint  or 
sinner,  whether  he  can  or  cannot  pay  for 
treatment,  least  of  all  how  he  may  pay.  The 
doctor  is  entitled  to  adequate  payment,  but 
this  do'^s  not  release  him  from  his  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion has  precious  little  to  do  with  doctors' 
pay.  It  covers  only  the  fee  for  diagnosis, 
essential  to  decide  whether  an  Individual 
should  be  In  a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 
Yet  Dr.  J  Bruce  Henrlksen,  mover  of  the 
resolution,  says  that  under  the  plan  "hospital 
beds  will  be  filled  with  old  people  who  think 
It  Is  nice  to  lie  in  bed  and  have  their  backs 
rubbed  and  their  meals  brought  to  them." 
If  that  ever  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
fault  will  be  a  di.>ctor's — not  that  of  the  old 
people  so  sneerlngly  described. 

Little  wonder  that  Dr.  Caldwell  B.  Essel- 
tyn,  who  favors  the  Kennedy  proposal,  com- 
mented: "It  Is  incredible  that  physicians 
would  deny  a  sick  person  the  right  to  pay 
his  hospital  bills  by  contributing  through 
social  security  a  little  every  month  during 
his  working  years  so  he  won't  have  to  accept 
charity  In  his  old  age." 

Incredible  is  a  mild  word. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  May  8, 
1962) 

New  Jersey  Jitters 

When  250  New  Jersey  physicians  adopted 
a  resolution  to  refuse  medical  care  to  partici- 
pants under  the  proposed  King-Anderson 
bill  they  appeared  to  be  succumbing  to  the 
hysteria  of  fear  which  is  a  blot  on  the  pro- 
fe.ssed  humanltarlanlsm  of  American  doctors. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  that  would  place 
medicare  for  the  aged  under  social  security, 
has  not  even  left  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — primarily  due  to  the  do-or-dle 
lobby  opposition  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation—but these  deluded  Garden  State 
medics  are  already  building  a  dubious  front- 
line at  the  rtek  of  their  Individual  reputa- 

lirins. 

The  bills  proponents  unfortunately  have 
seen  fit  to  reply  in  kind  which  Is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  public's  weighing  the  proposed 
legislation  (currently  about  six  bills  In  addi- 
tion to  King-Anderson).  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Abraham  Rlblcoff  said 
the  doctors  were  violating  the  Hlppocratlc 
oath:  New  Jersey  Democratic  Gov.  Richard 
J  Hughes  accused  them  of  trying  to  black- 
mall  Congress  and  the  American  people;  and 
Assemblyman  John  J.  Kljewskl,  Democrat, 
has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature to  revoke  the  license  of  any  doctor 
who  refuses  treatment  on  the  grounds  of 
King-Anderson. 

The  doctors  vigorously  oppose  Government 
regulation,  but  who  can  say  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law.  dearly  supported'  by  the  AMA.  Is 
not  Government  regulated  with  all  funds 
coming  from  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments? They  must  think  that  dealing  with 
two  governments  Is  better  than  having  an 
all-Pederal  program. 

We  are  sorry  to  sec  medicare  for  the  aged 
reduced  to  the  absurdities  rampant  In  New 
Jersey  The  doctors  should  repel  adherents 
by  their  own  sllllne.ss  But  Just  to  be  safe, 
readers  should  let  their  U.S.  Representatives 
know  whether  they  want  the  King- Anderson 
bill  and  should  not  be  confused  by  the 
flurries  of  its  enemies. 
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[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  May  7,  1962) 
Wro.wg   Way   To  Show  Opposition 

The  resolutions  signed  by  200  New  Jersey 
doctors,  s.iying  they  would  refuse  to  partici- 
pate In  the  care  of  patients  under  the  Presi- 
dent's medlcal-care-for-the-aged  plan,  may 
be  merely  an  expression  of  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan,  but  It  hardly  seems  the 
ritrht  way  to  express  it. 

Many  will  not  read  past  the  first  paragraph 
of    the    resolution    containing    the    refusal. 


They  will  not  reach  or  will  overlook  the 
significance  of  ater  paragraphs  In  which  the 
doctors  say  that  they  will  participate  In  na- 
tional Blue  Sh:eld  and  Blue  Cross  plans  for 
the  aged  and  '^11  continue  to  care  for  the 
medically  Indigent,  young  and  old,  as  they 
have  In  the  past. 

These  later  paragraphs  Indicate  that  the 
doctors  are  not  refusing  service  but  are  only 
refusing  to  accept  fees  from  social  security 
funds  which  would  finance  the  President's 
plan. 

Even  when  this  Is  understood  the  ap- 
proach Is  the  wrong  one.  It  may  not  be 
meant  as  comfulslon,  but  It  has  the  sound 
of  It.  Americans  think  of  doctors  as  being 
capable  of  unselfish  service  In  behalf  of  their 
patients.  The  ihought  of  advance  threats  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  In  a  national  program, 
whether  properly  financed  or  not,  damages 
the  picture  which  the  average  patient  has 
of  his  doctor. 

Too  many  pfrsons  will  feel  that  they  are 
being  pressured.  This  will  not  increase  the 
public's  willingness  to  listen  to  the  doctor's 
arguments  against  the  plan  One  of  the 
resolutions  signed  by  the  doctors  In  New 
Jersey  has  dlsjippeared.  It  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  someone  who  was  sensitive  to 
public  reactions. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  May  8.  1962) 

Temper.  Temper 
It  must  surely  be  clear  by  now  that  the 
New  Jersey  doctors  who  Jettisoned  their 
Judgment  and  nipped  their  bad  temper  about 
social  security  health  care  for  the  elderly 
committed  a  grave  error. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  they  would  have 
refused  to  accept  patients  who  would  be  cov- 
ered for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  were 
controversial  I'ederal  legislation  to  which 
they  are  opposed,  be  passed. 

A  subsequen:,  statement  that  the  aroused 
doctors  would  treat  such  patients  "free" 
does  not  undo  t.he  damage  done  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  wrought  by  previous  Impulse. 
Nor  Is  It  relevant  . 

Many  doctors  are  deeply  fearful  that  the 
Government's  entry  Into  hospital,  convales- 
cent and  nursing-home  care  via  the  social 
security  system  foretells  socialized  medicine. 
Subsequent  lef:lslatlon  could,  they  reason, 
broaden  coverage  by  lowering  the  age  of  eli- 
gibility and  by  extending  it  to  Include  the 
physicians'  fees.  This,  In  our  Judgment  is  an 
understandable  fear.  And  the  doctors  of 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  every 
right  to  resist  it. 

But,  opposing  legislation  and  threatening 
defiance  of  It  are  two  different  things.  The 
latter  course  invites  public  disillusionment 
and  plays  into  the  hands  of  extremists. 

There  are  moves  underway  to  make  more 
flexible  the  Kennedy  administrations  ver- 
sion of  sox;lal  security  health  care,  and  to 
provide  eligible  recipients  with  options  that 
honor  existing  health  Insurance  mecha- 
nisms, public  and  private.  Such  amend- 
ments have  found  favorable  response  among 
people  who  are  seeking  moderation  In  bold 
social  change.  Whether  such  a  middle  course 
is  practical  In  operation  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  this  much  is  certain:  It  will  never  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  If  other  elements 
of  the  Nation's  medical  profession  overreact 
to  something  they  do  not  like — as  some  doc- 
tors have  done  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


their  patients  pay  their  hospital  bills  would 
not  be  good,"  the  Secretary  said. 

Noting  that  the  two  New  Jersey  hospitals 
with  which  the  protesting  doctors  are  con- 
nected have  received  $572,246  In  grants-in- 
aid  for  equipment  and  construction  pro- 
grams, he  observed: 

"Apparently  they  have  no  objection  to 
practicing  in  hospitals  that  have  received 
outright  grants  of  Federal  funds," 

The  same  point  could  be  made  about  the 
bland  inconsistency  of  many  AMA  doctors  In 
many  other  Institutions  which  eagerly  accept 
similar  Federal  help. 

And  the  AMA  has  no  real  answer. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  10,  1962] 
Thk  Two-Headed  Doctors 

Secretary  of  Welfare  Rlblcoff  delivered  a 
quietly  devastating  blow  to  the  New  Jersey 
doctors  who  have  threatened  to  rebel  against 
the  administration's  medicare  program  If  it 
Is  enacted  by  Cangress. 

"These  doctors  apparently  believe  It  Is  all 
right  for  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
build  the  hospitals  in  which  they  practice, 
but  that  an  Insurance  plan  that  would  help 


EXPERIMENTAL  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  IN  DETROIT 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  a  year  since  Presi(3ent  Ken- 
nedy's pilot  food  stamp  program  went 
into  effect.  Shortly  after  taking  office, 
the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  a  series  of  ex- 
perimental food  stamp  programs  to  see 
if  this  method  of  providing  the  indigent 
with  adequate  diets  from  our  Nation's 
food  abundance  was  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable. 

At  the  time  the  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
grams were  under  consideration  there 
was  considerable  feeling  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  include  a  major  metro- 
politan area  among  those  selected  for 
pilot  projects.  I  argued  strongly  that 
the  reverse  was  true,  and  that  the  only 
way  the  Nation  would  have  a  fair  test  of 
the  practicability  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
pram  would  be  to  include  a  large  urban 
population  center. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Pood  In- 
dustry Committee  of  Detroit,  headed  by 
W.  E.  Fitzgerald  and  Detroit's  welfare 
superintendent,  Daniel  Ryan,  had  urged 
upon  the  Federal  Government  the  use  of 
food  stamps  in  place  of  the  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  program.  In  1959, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee.  I  welcomed 
their  appearance  before  that  committee 
when,  in  an  imusual  example  of  coop>era- 
tive  effort  between  the  local  government 
and  the  retail  food  Industry,  Detroit 
offered  to  be  a  test  city  for  a  food  stamp 
program.  Our  bill  to  establish  such  a 
program  by  law  was  unsuccessful  at  that 
time. 

When  President  Kennedy  last  year 
moved  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  institute  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
grams, we  were  successful  in  convincing 
the  Department  that  Detroit  should  be 
included  in  this  initial  test. 

All  concerned  are  rrtore  than  delighted 
with  the  success  of  the  first  year's  opera- 
tion of  this  program  in  Detroit,  and  we 
are  delighted  with  the  decision  of  the 
administration  to  extend  the  program 
for  an  additional  year  through  June 
1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  entitled  "Detroit  Pood  Stamp 
Program  Makes  a  Hit,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detroit  Food  Stamp  Program  Makes  a  Hrr 
(By  Warren  H.  Stromberg) 
A    medical    student    with    a    family    of   4, 
a  detective  lieutenant  with  a  family  of  12, 


retirees  on  social  security,  fatherless  fami- 
lies, handicapped  persons. 

Tliese  are  among  the  20,000  households 
eating  better  and  living  better  because  of 
Detroit's  food  stamp  program. 

The  Federal  Government  selected  Detroit 
and  sever,  other  economically  depressed  com- 
munities when  the  experiment  got  underway 
last  summer.  There  were  doubts  at  the 
time.  Now  all  of  these  have  disappeared, 
according  to  an  evaluation  report  recently 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  glowing  reception  to  the  program  in 
Detroit  is  significant  because  its  83.000  par- 
ticipants make  up  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
gram.    It  is  the  only  large  city  involved. 

Fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  stamrs 
have  been  distributed  In  Detroit  in  a  9- 
month  period.  This  includes  (5  million  in 
bonus  stamps — a  direct  gift  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  Improve  the  diets  of  low- 
income  families. 

The  bonus,  or  supplement,  works  like  this: 
For  each  $2  in  stamps  the  recipient  gets 
another   dollar's   worth   as   a   present. 

Unlike  previous  surplus  food  programs, 
stampholders  can  buy  any  kind  of  foodstuff 
grown  and  processed  In  the  United  States. 
This  excludes  coffee,  cocoa  and  spices.  Alco- 
holic beverages  and  tobacco  are  also  ex- 
cluded. 

Purchases  can  be  made  at  any  one  of  3,500 
designated  stores  In  Detroit, 

"My  business  has  picked  up  almost  20  per- 
cent." said  Ben  Rubens,  president  of  King 
Cole  Markets, 

"Everybody  likes  the  program.  Its  con- 
venient for  the  consiuner.  There's  no  stigma 
attached  to  it.  The  Government  is  making 
its  point,  which  Is  to  make  available  an 
adequate  diet  for  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford It. 

Rubens  operates  a  large  market  at  Clalr- 
raount  and  Woodward  In  a  low-income 
neighborhood.  Biggest  tiirnover  of  mer- 
chandise comes  on  the  2  days  of  the  month 
when  stamp  books  are  Issued. 

High  praise  for  the  program  comes  from 
Daniel  J.  Ryan,  Detroit's  welfare  superin- 
tendent, and  W.  E.  Fitzgerald,  secretary  of 
the  Food  Industry  Committee  of  Detroit. 

For  years,  the  two  made  periodic  trips  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  congressional 
committees.     Ryan's  stock  statement  was: 

"I  don't  think  the  welfare  department 
should  be  in  the  food  business." 

Detroit  participated  In  the  first  food  stamp 
program  from  1939  to  1943.  The  needy  could 
get  rice,  dry  milk  and  other  items  which 
storekeepers  kept  in  a  separate  department 
marked  "surplus." 

The  idea  of  distributing  surplus  commod- 
ities to  families  was  revived  by  Congress  In 
1955.  Detroit  soon  found  that  this  time 
the  welfare  department  had  the  task  of  stor- 
ing and  packaging  the  foods. 

At  first,  distribution  to  the  consumer  was 
handled  by  stores  with  the  storekeeper  re- 
ceivine:  15  cents  a  month  for  each  family 
served.  In  recent  years,  the  department 
operated  its  own  distribution  center  at  a?00 
Woodward. 

Persons  who  qualified  made  once-a-month 
pickups.  The  aged  sometimes  had  difficulty 
with  heavy  packages. 

The  cumbersome  process  coct  the  city 
$363,000  in  the  last  year  of  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  there  were  11  items  on  the  list. 
Sixteen  million  pounds  of  food  wltl:  a  retail 
value  of  close  to  $5  million  cleared  through 
the  warehouse. 

The  stamp  plan  will  cost  all  branches  of 
Government  about  a  half  million  dollars  or 
2' 2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise for  1  year  of  operation. 

Robert  Nelson,  local  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  the  Job  of 
qualifying  stores  and  policing  the  program. 
"There  has  been  little  cheating,"  Nelson 
said.  "If  there  Is  any  question  about  It  the 
store  is  immediately  taken  off  the  list." 
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The  welfare  department  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  qualifying  the  families.  Welfare 
families  are  automatically  eligible.  All 
others  are  rechecked  every  3  months. 
Largest  group  Is  aid  to  dependent  children 
families.  Next  Is  low  income  families  not 
on  relief. 

Those  receiving  unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation,  persons  in  military  serv- 
ice, the  blind,  and  the  disabled  may  also 
apply. 

Eligibility  involves  the  size  of  one's  liquid 
assets  and  size  of  family.  For  instance,  a 
family  of  four  could  have  a  maximum 
monthly  income  of  $264  and  assets  totaling 
$794  and  still  qualify. 

This  family  could  buy  $24  worth  of  stamps 
every  2  weeks  and  receive  $14  worth  of 
stamps  as  a  bonus. 

"With  this  arrangement  a  person  can  do 
his  shopping  almost  anywhere  and  when 
he  chooses."  Ryan  said.  "There's  no  storage 
problem  and  he  doesn't  have  to  carry  home 
a  huge  package  once  a  month. 

"There's  no  inconvenience  for  the  store- 
keeper. He  merely  takes  the  coupons  to  his 
bank  and  these  are  then  redeemed  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Ryan  pointed  out  that  children  and  elderly 
persons  now  have  access  to  all  types  of 
foods, 

"Children  can  have  real  milk  and  fresh 
fruit,"  he  said.  "They  can  have  eggs  and 
meat.  We're  told  that  this  has  meant  an 
improvement  In  the  health  of  many  fami- 
lies." 

Ryan  said  Detroit  was  selected  for  the  big 
city  phase  of  the  pilot  program  "because  we 
had  been  banging  on  the  door  for  so  many 
years." 

"Some  said  it  would  never  work  out  but 
they're  beginning  to  change  their  tune,"  he 
added. 

The  present  cut-off  date  for  the  1  year 
tryout  is  June  30.  But  the  expectations 
are  the  program  will  be  extended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less other  Senators  wish  to  speak  at  this 
time,  I  now  move  that  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow,  at 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
22,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


If 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21,  1962: 

Department  of  the  Army 

Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Elvis  P.  Stahr,  Jr., 
resigned. 

Department  of  Defense 

John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  vice  Cyrus  Roberts  Vance. 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign  Service 
Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Bulgaria. 

Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  China. 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion  in   the   Regular   Corps    of   the   Public 


Health     Service     subject     to     qualiflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

FOR  PERMANENT   PROMOTION 

To  he  medical  directors 


Patrick  J.  Sullivan 
James  A.  Hunter,  Jr 
Theodore  E.  Hynson 
James  A.  Finger 
Arthur  R.  Dahlgren 
Louis  S.  Gerber 


Henry  C.  Savage 

Charles  Edward  Smith 
Willie  G.  Simpson 
William  L.  Bunch,  Jr. 
Henry  H.  Kyle 
Louis  J.  Oropallo 


Bernard  F.  Rosenblum  Gert  L.  Laqueur 


Lucy  D.  Ozarin 
William  F.  Mayes 
Wayland  J.  Hayes,  Jr. 
Leonard  T.  Kurland 
Thomas  A.  Burch 
Alan  D,  Miller 
Louis  B.  Thomas 
Robert  B.  Dorsen 
Wilton  M.  Fisher 
Kazuml  Kasuga 
Paul  S.  Parrino 
Richard  S.  Yocum 
Murray  C.  Brown 
Roy  P.  Llndgren 
Vincent  E,  Price 
Robert  E,  Greenfield. 

Jr. 
Robert  M.  Farrier 
Stuart  M.  Sessoms 
Sheldon  Dray 
Donald  Harting 
Henry  D.  Smith 


Robert  L-  Bowman 
John  J.  Brennan 
Dominick  J,  Lacovara 
Kirkland  C   Brace 
Vase  L,  Purlla 
Alvin  L.  Cain 
Fred  W.  Love 
Raymond      W. 

mann 
Charles  M 
Edward  B, 
Wilfred  D 
Charles  E. 


Herr- 


Gillikm 
Lehmann 
David 
Horner 
Ruth  E.  Dunham 
Holman  R,  Wherritt 
R.'ilDh  S    Paffenbarger. 

Jr. 
John  P.  Utz 
Robert  L,  Price 
John  M.  Vogel 
Milo  O.  Blade 
Gerald  R,  Cooper 


To  be  senior  surgeons 
Bert  N.  La  Du,  Jr.  Carl  F.  T,  Mattern 

Phyllis  Q.  Edwards        ClifTord  H,  Cole 
Frank  W.  Mount  William  J.  Zukel 

Maurice     F.     Herring,  Carl  F,  Essig.  Jr. 


Jr. 
William  L.  Ross,  Jr 
Henry  K.  Beye 
Kehl  Markley  III 
George  R.  .\dam 
Edward  L.  Kutf 

Marguerite  L,  Candler  Philippe 
Lyman  C,  Wynne  Jr. 

John  H.  Walte  H.  Wayne  Glotfelty 

Robert  L.  Brutsche       Charles  .\   Monroe 


Simon  P.  Abrahams 
Chen  TT.mg  Sun 
Jarvis  E.  Seegmillcr 
De  Armond  Moore 
Leon  Levintow 
Harry  S.  Wise 

V.     Cardon, 


To  be 

Charles  A.  Davis 
Cuvier  D.  McClure 
Eugene  T.  van  der 

Smlssen 
James  H.  McGee 
Allen  C.  Plrkle 
K.  Lemone  Yielding 
Frank  E.  Lundln,  Jr. 
Wlllard  P.  Johnson 
Frederick  Dykstra 
Peter  V.  Hamlll 
John  R.  McKenna 
William  C.  Mohler 
Lloyd  Guth 

To  be  den 
Seymour  J.  Kreshover 
Isadore  J.  Jarln 
John  J.  Satarlno 

To  be  senior 
Robert  W.  Bonds 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
John  C.  Greene  Kenneth  T.  Strauch 

James  R,  Lambrecht     James  J.  McMahon 
Edward  J.  McCarten 

To  be  senior   assistant   dental   surgeons 
Steve  D.  Hunsaker 
Philip  M.  Llghtbody 
Lloyd  K  Croft 
Wayne  E.  Stroud 
Gerald  C.  Stanley 
Kenton  E    Nesblt 
David  R.  Madsen 
Robert  A,  Cialone 


surgeons 

Stanley  Graber 
Daniel  C.  Beittel 
Joseph  A.  Barnes 
Hilde  S.  Schleslnger 
Raymond  F.  Smith 
Samuel  Baron 
Robert  N    Butler 
Charles  G.  Lewallen 
George  G,  Glenner 
M.  Walter  Johnson 
Frank  R.  Mark 
Patrick  J.  Hennley,  Jr. 
Stewart  H    Mudd 
William  K.  Carhle 

tal   directors 

Peter  J.  Coccaro 
Richard  P.  French 
Peter  B   Drez 

dental  surgeon 


Bryant  G.  Speed 
Robert  J.  McCune 
Richard  E.  Adams 
James  D.  Ashman 
Darrel  D.  Lee 
Maurice  A.  Correy 
Norman  L.  Clark 
Merwyn  C.  Crump 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  directors 

Elmer  J.  Herrlnger        Paul  W.  Reed 
Frederick  F.  Aldridge    John  H.  Ludwig 
E.  Carl  Warkentin         Harry  W.  Poston 


Donald  J. 

Schliessmann 
James  H.  Crawford 
Samuel  R.  Welbel 
Curtis  E.  Richey 
Gerald  Dyksterhouse 


Jerome  H.  Svore 
Edwin  L.  Ruppert 
Clarence  J.  Feldhake 
Bernard  E.  Saltzman 
Harry  P.  Kramer 
Andrew  D.  Hosey 


Alfred   E.    Williamson,  Daniel  J.  Weiner 
Jr, 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 

Frank  W.  Noble  Guy  L.  Hubbs 

Vernon  R,  Hanson  Jack  H.  Fooks 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 


Richard  D.  Vaughan 
John  E.  Munzer 
John  E.  McLean 
Bernd  Kahn 
Garry  L.  Fisk 
Albert  E  Bertram 
Jerrold  M.  Michael 
Ernest  D,  Harward 
John  M,  Rademacher 
Dean  S.  Mathews 
Gene  B.  Welsh 


Leo  Weaver 
George  F.  Mallison 
Ralph  K.  Longaker 
David  H.  Howells 
Robert  L,  Harris,  Jr. 
Eugene  T.  Jensen 
Frederick  A.  Flohr- 

schutz.  Jr. 
Harold  W  Wolf 
Edward  R  Williams 
Hugh  H  Connolly 
Francis  L.  Nelson 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Lloyd  A.  Reed  James  K,  Channell 

Marvin  D    High  John  N   English 

H   Lanier  Hickman,  Jr  James  H.  Eagen 
Alfred  W.  Hoadley  Anton  J.  Muhlch 

Milton  W.  Lammerlng 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Riibert  P,  Hange-  Louis  J.  Brelmhurst 

brauck  Robert  H.  Reeves 

Phillip  L.  Taylor  Max  E.  Burchett 

Lawrence  J  Perez,  Jr.  John  K,  Carswell 

Samuel  B   McKee  James  V.  Wasklewlcz 
Russel  H.  Wyer 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 

Boyd  W  Stephenson     Arthur  W.  Dodds 
Joseph  P.  Crisalli  Robert  L.  Capehart 

Victor  F.  Serino 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 

Dwlght  D.  Wendel 

To  be  p}iarmacists 

Carl  H   Brown 
George  J  Gruber 
Peter  L  Bogarosh 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 

Charles  A  Branagan,  Jr 
Donald  H.  Williams 
James  E.  Slough 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 

Edward  C   Brennan 
Laurence  D  Sykes 

To  be  scientist  directors 

Willard  T,  Haskins 


Ruth  Sumner 
William  M  Upholt 
Herbert  F  Schoof 
Leon  O  Emlk 
Francis  M   Middleton 
Richard  P  Dow 
Simon  Kinsman 
Richard  A  Ormsbee 


Lewis  J.  Sargent 
Robert  H  McCauley 

Jr. 
Archie  D.  Hess 
William  H  Ewing 
John  C.  Wagner 
Harry  A,  SarofT 
George  W  Pearce 
Alfred  S.  Lazarus 


To  he  scientists 

Aubrey  P.  AltshuUer 
William  D,  Sudla 
Earl  S.  Schaefer 


John  F  Sherman 
Louis  A.  Cohen 
Gerald  C,  Taylor 

To  be  sanitarian  directors 

Leslie  D  Beadle 
Noah  N.  Norman 
Joseph  F.  O'Brien 

To  be  senior  sanitarians 


Robert  B   Carson 
Stephen  Megreglan 
Robert  D  Murrill 
James  A.  King 
Loyal  C   Peckham 

To  be  sanitarians 

Eldon  P.  Savage 
Donald  C.  Mackel 


Harvey  B.  Morlan 
C.  Bradley  Bridges 
Reuel  H.  Waldrop 
George  R.  Hayes,  Jr. 
Peter  Skaliy 
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To  be  semor  assistant  sanitarian 
Charles  R.  Porter 

To  be  vetirrinary  officer  directori 
Rajraaond  J.  Helvlg 
Wlllard  H.  Eyistone 

To  be  senior  veteriTiary  officers 
Francis  R  Ablnanti 
James  Lleberman 

To  he  nurse  directors 
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Clarice  M.  Russell 

Anna  M,  Matter 

Genevieve  S.  Jones 

Lola  M.  Hanson 

Eaisabeth  H.  Boeker 

Louise  C.  Anderson 

Marjorle  W.  Spaulding  Grace  I.  Larsen 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 
Margaret  T.  Delawter    Vivian  L.  Gibson 
Henrietta  Smellow 
Winifred  M  Mendez 
Bernadette  T  Mesl 
Jessie  M.  Scott 
Emma  J.  Strachan 

To  he  nurse  officers 


Catherine  M.  Sullivan 
Gladys  C.  Guydea 
M.  Lois  Power 
Anne  H.  MacNeUl 
Margaret  Denham 
Mildred  Struve 


Tlrzah  M.  Morgan 
Ovella  Wlnstead 
Mary  M.  Bouser 
C.  Vistula  Lancaster 
Helen  L.  Roberta 


Antoinette  M.  Antetoii 
Marcella  R.  Hayes 
Mary  G  Eastlake 
Florence  M.  Seldler 


Hazel  Kandler 
Lena  F.  Turner 
Ruth  P.  Tweedale 
Lucille  T  Fallon 
Elizabeth  A.  Mullen 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
Jennifer  Boondas 
M.  Ethel  Payne 
Kathryn  G.  Ames 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officers 

Ray  Cameron 
Sidney  S    Louis 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Janet  E.  Stroupe 

To  be  senior  dietitians 
Margaret  L.  Smith 
Anna  O.  Relmer 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Anne  E.  Requarth 

To  be  assistant  dietitian 
Carol  Diffenderfer 

To  be  senior  therapist 

Vlda  J.  Nlebuhr 

To    be   therapists 

Howard  A.  Haak 
John  R.  Desimio 

To  be  senior  assistant   therapists 
Ronnie  E.  Townsend 
Robert  D.  Skinner 

To  be  health  services  directors 
Milton  Wlttman 
Mary  C.  GlUls 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 
Philip  P.  Simon  Rachel  8.  Slmmet 

Ernest   V.   McDanlel     George   Landsman 
Edward    S.   Weiss  Albert  E.  Rhudy 

Barbara    A.    Murphy     Emma  M.  Wiest 
Ellen  J.  Walsh 

To  be  health  services  officer 

Robert  E.  Peay 

In   the  Navt 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Thomas  S.  Althouse      Edward  J.  Crowley 
Robert  M.  Byrne  Carl  D.  Garrison 

Ronald  L.  Daley  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corpvs  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 


subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Raymond  L.  Belanger  Floyce  M.  Lynch 


Howard  A.  Boshera 
John  A.  Buche 
Malcolm  D.  Calhoun 
James  A.  Church 
Everett  D.  Clemmer 
Joseph  L.  Doyle 
William  C.  Egg 
James  W.  Freeman 
George  R.  Gay 
Hoyt  R.  Good 
Lawrence  S.  Gray 
Laurence  R.  Hansen 
Arthur  Klslack 


Charles  B.  Martin 
Vincent  I.  Michel 
Warren  A.  Norman, 

Jr. 
John  E.  Ritter 
Ara  Sagerlan 
Harry  W.  Schetter 
Paul  D.  Sutton,  Jr. 
Jlmmle  C.  Tyner 
Walter  L.  Wagner 
Thomas  W.  Welsen- 

burger 
Robert  A.  Young 


Richard  W.  Kruger 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Walter  M.  Carl 
Robert  M.  Jones 

George  E  Balyeat  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
po ary  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corp>s  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as  provided  by  law: 

John  W.  Curtis 
Robert  I.  Kramer 


Burton  M.  Onofrio 
Julio  C.  Rivera 


John  C.  Mullen  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifl- 
ficatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  R.  Anderson  Ronald  G  Latimer 

Emll  J.  Bardana.  Jr.  Ronald  J,  Lentz 

Tom  R.  Blrdwell  Henry  B,  Lowsma 

Wesley  Boodlsh  Thomas  J    Murnane 
Wlllard  A,  BredenbergJohn  E,  O'Connor 

William  P.  Cavender  Joseph  E   ODonnell 

John  C.  Council,  Jr.  Robert  L.  Plscatelll 


Jay  S   Cox 
Judson  L.  Crow 
Ernest  P.  D'Angelo, 

Jr. 
Ravmond  O.  Davies, 

Jr. 
James  P.  Drlnkard 
Richard  S.  Flagg 
Peter  A    Fleming 
John  E.  Hoye 
Clyde  G.  Jeffrey,  Jr. 
Harry  G.  Kennedy, 


Albert  K.  Rogers 
Thomas  C.  Rowland. 

Jr. 
Bradford  B,  Schwartz 
William  C.  Sllberman 
Arthur  Y.  Sprague 
Robert  L  Thompson 
Christian  E.  von 

Etoepp 
Don  J,  Wagoner 
John  W.  Westcott 
Joseph  T.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Martin  A.  Woodall 


Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by   law: 

John  D.  Cagle 
Henry  J.  Sazlma   ) 
Edward  G.  Zapskl, 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Charles  R.  Gibson  Harry  E.  Semler,  Jr. 
Ronald  M.  Gomer  William  C.  Sullivan 
George  M.  Rupp 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in 
the  Dental   Corps   of  the   Navy,   subject  to 


the    qualifications    therefor    as   provided   by 

law: 


Bruce  E.  Johnson 
Lee  F.  Knoll 


John  D    Murphy 
Robert  A.  Todd 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Franklin  M.  Barber        Theodore  T. 


Krysinskl,  Jr. 
Jack  V.  Lowman 
James  S.  Lekas 
Paul  C.  Lehman 
Robert  J  McCreery 
George  M.  Mc Walter 
William  J,  Morrlssey, 

Jr. 
Marvin  Nlssenson 
William  Z  Roper 
Hershel  G.  Sawyer.  Jr. 
John  J.  Tully 
Alfred  C.  Uveges 
James  E.  Yacabuccl 


Mark  O.  Brose 
John  D.  Beisner 
Thorn  H.  Chapman 
Robert  E.  Cassldy 
Walter  T.  Dunston 
Sanford  A  Glazer 
David  F.  Greer 
Louis  B.  Gilham,  Jr. 
Roland  C.  Hardy 
Sherry  M.  Hamilton, 

Jr. 
Samuel  V.  Holroyd 
Daniel  L.  Hall 
William  A.  Kimpel 
Kenneth  R.  Kimball 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for    f>crmanent    promotion    to    the    grades 

indicated: 

To  he  captains,  Dental  Corps 
Marvin   Carmen 
Carl  L.  Wilhelm 

To  he  commanders,  Medical  Corps 

Frank  R.  Preston 
Robert  R.  Gillespy.  Jr. 
George  E.  Cruft 

To  be  commanders,  Dental  Corps 

Perry    C.    Alexander     William    G.    Hutchln- 
William  H.  Cook.  Jr.  son 

Jay  D.   Shaw 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders,  line 
Bertram  R.  Carraway 
Harland  B.  Cope 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders,  Medical  Corps 
Glenn  F.  Kelly 
James  E.  Turner,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenant.  Chaplain  Corps 
Carl  E.  Ruud 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Barnes,  Fletcher  J.  Ill  Pogle.   William  J. 
Betts,  Richard  J.  Gingles.  Etonald  D. 

Bowers.  John  M.,  Jr.   Jones,  Howard  R..  Jr. 
Delpercio,  Michael.  Jr.   Tracy,   Leslie  R. 

supply  corps 

Cook.  Bennle  W.  Trlbble.  Arthur  S. 

McClurkin.  David  K.   V>voda.  George  L. 
Sherman,  Byron  Q.      Wallace,  Edwin  R. 

CIVIL  ENGINEIH  CORPS 

Jacobsen,    John    R. 
Muir.  Michael  D. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Lockwood,  La  von  R. 
Mann,  Elizabeth  M. 
Stravinsky.  Joan  F. 

In  the  I^rine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Academy 
graduate)  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Melvyn  H.  Chang 

The     following -named      officers     of      the 
Marine   Corps    for    temporary,  promotion   to 
the  grade  of  flrst  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Alfred  R  BergEtrom,     Howard  J.  Bowden 

Jr.  William  F.  Cerney 
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John  W.  Guy  Philip  R.  Morria 

William  F.  Hurley  Edward  O.  Reusse 

Antonio  Medlavilla       Robert  P.  Sjrpult 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  May  21. 1962: 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  Ambassador 

William  P.  Mahoney.  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Ghana. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  A  TREATY 
Treaty  withdrawn  May  21,  1962: 

The  Cultural  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  signed  at  Washington  on 
October  17,  1950  (S.  Exec.  X,  81st  Cong.. 
2d  sess. ) . 

•-• ^a^  ■  t 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoMuv,  M.w  21,  1902 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker. 

May  21,  1962, 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Cari. 
Albert  to  act  aa  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  o]  the  House  of  Representatives 

Rabbi  Judah  Cahn,  Metropolitan  Syn- 
agogue of  New  York,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Oh  God,  who  rulest  over  all  mankind 
and  presidest  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, we  invoke  Thy  continued  blessing 
on  our  Republic,  which  Thy  grace  called 
Into  being  and  Thy  love  has  sustained 
to  this  day.  Keep  us  from  all  manner 
of  oppression,  persecution,  and  unjust 
discrimination;  save  us  from  religious, 
racial,  and  class  conflicts;  preserve  our 
country  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
victims  of  injustice  and  misrule.  Give 
us  the  wisdom  to  choose  honest  and  ca- 
pable leaders  who  will  govern  us  accord- 
ing to  Thy  law  of  righteousness.  And 
may  we  so  love  our  country  that  we  shall 
withhold  no  sacrifice  required  to  safe- 
guard its  life  and  to  fulfill  its  promise. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  17,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Chun   Hong; 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Cambrea; 


H.R.  1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Machado  Ormonde; 

H.R.  1533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Kyong  Ja; 

H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Kai  Dong; 

H.R.  1604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 
E.  Hewitt; 

H.R.  1650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Kemeny; 

H  R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Berwick  Warbis; 

H.R  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kikue  Yamamoto  Leghorn  and  her  minor 
son.  Yuichiro  Yamamoto  Leghorn: 

H  R.  1  03.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
B.  A  Vila; 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  D. 
Morton; 

H.R.  2687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mi.ss 
Helen  Pappiano; 

H.R.  3005.  An  act  for  th^  relief  of  Sister 
Marv  Aurelia  (  Chiara  Di  Gesu  i ; 

H  R  3148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madda- 
lena  Haas; 

H.R.  3096,  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Gertrude 
M.  Kaplan; 

H.R  4365.  An  act  for  the  relief  ^f  Sp5 
Daniel  J.  Hawthorne.  Jr  : 

H.R.  4380.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  pos- 
session to  an  unconfirmed  and  loc.ited  pri- 
vate land  claim  in  the  State  of  U)Ui.si.ina; 

H.R.  4563.  An  act  for  the  relief  uf  Abra- 
ham Gelb; 

HR.  5610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plerlno 
Rcnzo  Plcchlone; 

H  R  5686,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
WUUe  Mae  Brown: 

H.R.  5680.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fcllcja 
Saulcvlcz; 

H.R.  6344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
(Fred)    Young; 

H  R  6464.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Cecil 
D,  Rose: 

H.R,  6772.  An  act  for  the  relief  nf  Hm- 
drlkus  Zoetmulder  (Harry  Combre.s*: 

H.R.  6773.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  14,  1957  (Private  Law  85 -160  I ; 

H  R.  7477.  An  act  to  repeal  section  409 
nf  the  Public  Bulldlntj.s  Act  of  1949.  requir- 
ing the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  eligible  public  building 
projects: 

H.R.  7671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louanna 
L.  Leis: 

H.R,  7752  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EU.sa- 
betta  Marcheziani; 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  Washington  into  the 
Union  in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
from  the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the 
construction  of  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  or  reformatory  institutions; 

H.R.  8195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
L.  Mutter; 

H.R,  8482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J 
Pericle; 

H.R.  8515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Banks; 

H  R.  8628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
A.  Tedesco: 

H.R.  8916.  An  act  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of 
construction  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  In  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.R.  8941.  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
will  of  Esther  Cattell  Schmitt: 

H.R.  9060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea 
G.  Burgess; 

H.R.  9097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public 
lands  in  Idahc: 

H.R.  9188.  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A. 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  benefits; 


HR.9409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iri.s  .^nn  Landrum: 

H  R  9596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
E    Moore; 

H  R  9597  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
N    Tull: 

H.R.  9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  pro- 
vide transportation  and  other  services  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with 
the  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be 
held  In  Greece  in  19G3,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  9753.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(7) 
and  5(b;  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  relating  to  employment  of  members  of 
Communist  organizations  in  certain  defense 
facilities; 

H  R  9805  An  act  to  change  the  name  r.f 
Wliitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
MLsslon  National  Historic  Site; 

H  R.  9830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
B    H'pgan: 

H.R.  10098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  cert.iln  lands  at  Antletam  National 
Battlefield  site; 

H.J.  Res  576.  Joint  resolution  to  de.slg- 
nate  calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress 
Year;   and 

H  Con.  Res  438  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  Congrc-^s  at  ceremonies 
celebrating  the  375th  annlvcrmiry  of  the 
laiullng  of  the  Lost  Colony  and  the  birth 
of  Virginia  Dare 

Tlie  incs.snKc  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.s.sed,  with  amendmont.s  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  i.s 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1347  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
M     Bailer; 

H  R  1348  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Burnlce  Joyner; 

H  R  2838  An  act  U)  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  DistafT  F(junda- 
tlon; 

H  R,  5652  An  act  fur  the  reluf  cf  Kcvork 
Torolan; 

HR.9647  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  amend- 
atory contract  with  tlie  Burliy  Irrigation 
District,  and  for  other  purpose.s; 

H  R.  9699  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  certain  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  located  in  Prince  Willi;an 
County,  Va  .  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  10062.  An  act  to  extend  the  applUn- 
tlon  of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa; 
and 

H  J  Res  6:38  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens  who  are  Bervlng  lu  the 
US    Armed  Forces. 

The  messaf,'e  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing,' title: 

H  R  10788  An  act  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  mcs.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  k  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disaglreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hol- 
L.AND,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and  Mr. 
MfNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  resolu- 
tions,  and   a   concurrent   resolution   of 
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the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  699.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America,"  approved 
March  2,   1907,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1074,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh; 

S  1174  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee: 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

8,  1316,  An  act  to  Improve  the  land  tenvire 
patterns  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation; 

S.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich 
Hofflnger; 

S.  1524.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Spatafora: 

S.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy: 

S.  1568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chiara 
Palumbo  Vaclrca; 

S.  1739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonla  A.  Zaccarla   Epifanl; 

S  1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  In  the  authori- 
zation funds  to  be  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospital  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  by  extending  the  time 
in  which  grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  1882,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Blanchl; 

8,  1889  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Geohar 
Ogasslan; 

8,  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Marie 
Erdclyl; 

8,2144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Vedeler; 

8  2179.  An  act  to  amend  section  9(dHl) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187;  43  U.8  C.  485),  to  make  addi- 
tional provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llse  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  de  Slmone; 

8. 2247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Clccotelll; 

8.  2250,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  National  Women's  Relief 
Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  organized   1883,  78  years  old; 

8,  2270,  An  act  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  from  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
to  the  8t  Joseph  Division  of  such  district, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  81en 
TJlong; 

S,  2310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  P.  Hsu; 

S.  2355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fllomena 
P.  Schenkenberger; 

8  2357.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

S  2446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wojclech 
Antonl  Drogoszewskl ; 

S  2482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whiting; 

S.  2555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong  Yee 
Hln; 

S.2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry; 

S.  2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp. 

S.  2574.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlna  Caralscou; 

S  2586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas; 

S  2606  An   act   for  the  relief  of  Patricia 

Kim   Bell  (Kim  Booehln); 

S.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa 

Sun: 

S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Izabel 
Loretta  Allen;  i 


8.  2622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlchellna 
Lannl; 

8  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke   (Choi  Sun  Hee); 

8.  2649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hamburg 
Tang; 

8.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylannoula 
Vaslliou  Tsamblras; 

8,  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvidson; 

S  2696.  An  act  to  correct  certain  land  de- 
scriptions in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
for  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana.  Zia,  Jemez, 
San  Felipe.  Santo  Domingo,  Cochitl.  Isleta, 
and  San  Ildefonso  certain  public  domain 
lands"; 

S  2709  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Fraenkel  and  his  wife.  Hanna  Fraenkel; 

S.  2732  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoon  So 
Shim: 

S  2769  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc   and  Grazia   Granduc; 

8  2793.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  assess  reasonable  fees  for  the 
restoration  of  motor  vehicle  operators'  per- 
mits and  operating  privileges  after  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  thereof; 

8  2795.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  by  col- 
lecting agencies  and  private  detective  agen- 
cies of  any  name,  emblem,  or  Insignia  which 
reasonably  tends  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  any  such  agency  Is  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S  2806  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigra- 
tion laws,  '  to  Increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  pxi)ended; 

S  2893  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 
Slates  in  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of 
Pntawatomle  Indians  In  Kansas; 

S  2895  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little 
Flower  Mission  of  the  Saint  Cloud  Diocese; 

S  2919  An  act  to  authorize  certain  retired 
and  other  personnel  of  the  US,  Government 
to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  certain 
foreign  countries; 

8  2990  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Scalzo  ( nee  LoSchlavo) : 

8,3011.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1899.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  and  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpxjses"; 

S  3086  An  act  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
In  the  workweek  of  the  Fire  Etepartment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S  3156.  An  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to 
furnishing  court  quarters  and  accommoda- 
tions at  places  where  regular  terms  of  court 
are  authorized  to  be  held,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S  3157,  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
limiting  the  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  which  sites  for  public  buildings  may 
be  acquired: 

8. J.  Res.  60,  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  sesqulcentennlal  commission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  certain  property  within  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses; 

8.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the 
U.S,  Air  Force  Academy; 

8  J^.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  In- 
struction   at    the    U.S.    Naval   Academy    at 


Annapolis  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium;  and 

S.  Con.  Res  69.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Its  hearings  on  "Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Mentally  111"  and  "Wire- 
tapping and  Eavesdropping  Legislation." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8  1915  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OrsoUna 
Clanfione  lallonardo. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

OfFICE    OF    THE    ClERK. 

HorsE  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  18,  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

Sir;  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
May  17,  1962.  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
message; 

That    the    Senate    passed    the    bill    (HR. 
10643)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gall 
Hohlweg  Atabay  and  her  daughter  * 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  granted  the  Speaker 
on  Thursday,  May  17,  1962.  the  Speaker 
did  on  May  18,  1962,  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bill  of  the  House:  H.R.  10043. 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  Gail  Hohlweg 
Atabay  and  her  daughter. 


JOHN  HENRY  FAULK  AGAINST 
AWARE.  INC..  LAURENCE  A.  JOHN- 
SON AND  VINCENT  HARTNETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Un-American 
AcTivrrns, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  21.  1962. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Donald  Appell.  an 
employee  of  the  House,  while  serving  at  my 
direction  as  an  Investigator  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  received  a 
subpena  directing  him  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  New  York  County,  on  the  23d 
day  of  May  1962.  In  the  case  of  John  Henry 
Faulk,  plaintiff  v.  Av>are.  Inc.,  Laurence  A. 
Johnson  and  Vincent  Hartnett,  defendants. 

The  subpena  In  question  Is  transmitted 
herewith  and  the  matter  Is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House,  In  Its  wisdom,  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  E    Walter, 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  subpena. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  People  or  the  State  or  New  York 
To:    Donald    Appell,    House    Committee    on 
Un-American     Activities,     Washington, 
DC. 

Greeting:  We  command  you,  that  all  busi- 
ness and  excuses  being  laid  aside,  you  and 
each  of  you  appear  and  attend  before  Mr. 
Justice  Abraham   N.  Geller,   at   special   and 
trial  term  part  23,  room  252  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York 
County   courthouse.   Foley   Square,  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  on  the  23d  day  of  May  1962 
at   10  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  any 
adjourned  date  to  testify  and  give  evidence 
In  a  certain  action  now  pending  In  the  said 
court,   then   and   there   to  be   tried    bet'.veen 
John  Henry  Paulk,  plaintiff  and  Aware,  Inc  , 
Laurence  A.  Johnson  and  Vincent  Hartnett, 
defendants  on  the  part  of  the  said  defendants 
and    for    a    failure    to    attend    you    will    be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and 
liable  to  pay  all  damages  sustained  thereby 
to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  forfeit  $50  In  ad- 
dition thereto. 

Witness.  Hon.  Abraham  N  Geller,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  said  supreme  court,  at  New 
York  County  courthouse  the  15th  day  cf 
May   1962. 

James  McGurrin.   Clerk. 
Saxe.  Bacon  &  O-Shea. 
Attorneys  for  Defendants. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  <H.  Res.  650)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  John  Henry  Faulk, 
plaintiff,  and  Aware.  Inc  .  Laurence  A.  John- 
son and  Vincent  Hartnett.  defendants,  pend- 
ing in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  New  York  County,  a  subpena  was 
Issued  upon  the  application  of  Saxe.  Bacon, 
and  O'Shea.  attorneys  for  the  defendant,  and 
addressed  to  Donald  Appel,  a  staff  Investiga- 
tor for  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, directing  him  to  appear  to  testify  and 
give  evidence  before  the  said  court  on  the 
23d  day  of  May  1962.  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  at  Part  23.  Room  252  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York.  New  York  County 
Courthouse.  Foley  Square,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan; and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  staff  employee  is  author- 
ized to  appear  and  testify,  but  by  order  of 
the  House:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Donald  Appell.  a  staff  in- 
vestigator for  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  hereby  authorized  to  appear  at 
the  place  and  before  the  court  named  in  the 
subpena  before  mentioned  to  testify  to  any 
matter  determined  by  the  court  to  be  ma- 
terial and  relevant  for  the  purpose  of  Identi- 
fication of  any  document  or  documents  pro- 
vided s:iid  document  or  documents  have  pre- 
viously been  made  available  to  the  general 
public:  but  said  Donald  Appell  shall  respect- 
fully decline  to  testify  concerning  any  and 
all  matters  that  may  be  based  on  knowledge 
acquired  by  him  In  his  official  capacity, 
either  by  reason  of  documents  and  papers 
appearing  in  the  files  of  the  said  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Including  any 
minutes  or  transcripts  of  executive  sessions 
or  atiy  evidence  of  witnesses  In  respect  there- 
to, or  by  virtue  of  conversations  or  communi- 
cations with  any  person  or  persons,  as  such 
testimony  Is  within  the  privilege  of  the  House 
of  R^^presentatives;   and  be  It  further 

Rcsolrcd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
t:ansmittcd  to  the  said  court  as  a  respectful 
answer  to  the  subpena  before  mentioned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BURLEY  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9647)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  an  amendatory  contract  with 
the  Bui-ley  Irrigation  District,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  15.  strike  out  "designed"  and 
insert  "definecr'. 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

ARMY  DISTAFF  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  2838  >  to 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  properly 
of  the  Army  Distaff  Foundation,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  3,  llnj  13,  after  "all"  insert  "real 
property". 

Page  3.  after  line  20,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  tax  exemption  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  the 
completion  cf  construction  by  the  Army  Dis- 
taff Foundatiju  of  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foundation  as 
described  in  l:s  certificate  of  incorporation: 
Provided,  That  such  exemption  shall.  In  no 
event,  be  app  icable  to  any  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  fiscal  }  ear  commencing  July  1,  1962, 
and  ending  Jiiiie  30.  1963." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  S<juth  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
OWNED  BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA IN  PRINCE  WILLIAM  COUNTY, 
VA. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9699 >  to 
authorize  th?  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  sell  certain  prop- 
erty owned  l)y  the  District  of  Columbia 
located  in  Prince  William  County,  Va., 
with  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  "value"  Insert  "to 
Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  or  to  a  non- 
profit corporation  designated  by  the  board 
of  stipervlsors  of  such  county". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HONG  KONG  REFUGEES 
Mr.    WALTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wa.shin^iton  Post  of  yesterday  contains 
a  very  illuminating  article  by  Murrey 
Marder  concerning  the  situation  in 
Hong  Konp. 

My  colleagues  serving  with  me  on  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  di.^cusscd  the  ar- 
ticle extensively  this  morning. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  can  examine  this  piece 
profitably  because  out  of  it  we  will,  per- 
haps, pet  some  idea  of  how  we  can  take 
advantage — and  by  "we"  I  mean  the 
free  world — of  the  situation  which  dem- 
onstrates beyond  any  pcradvcnture  of  a 
doubt  the  failure  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem of  government.  We,  of  course,  are 
in  no  position  to  absorb  any  significant 
number  of  the.'^e  people,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
could  deal  an  almo.st  mortal  blow  to  the 
Communi.st  Chinese  regime  if  he  would 
find  It  po.ssible  to  welcome  to  the  China 
that  he  speaks  for  a  significant  number 
of  the  refugees,  who  by  their  flight  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  attest  to  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Communist  rule.  Iii  that 
connection  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple would  very  gladly  make  available  to 
the  hungry  refugees  those  agricultural 
surpluses  which  are  so  abundant  in  this 
country. 

It  was  encouraging  to  me  to  see  this 
morning  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Taipei  stating  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  is  considering  a  massive 
relocatioii  program  for  the  Chinese 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  is  appar- 
eiitly  willing  to  welcome  to  Taiwan  all 
those  refugees  who  wanted  to  leave 
Hong  Kong. 

The  newspaper  article  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 

Red    Chinese   Puzzle— United   States   Seeks 
To  Assist  Hong  Kong  Refugee.s 
(By   Murrey    Marder) 

U  S.  policymakers  are  grc.ping  for 
some  possible  way  to  contribute  humcini- 
tarlan  as.si.stance  for  the  m;i3S  of  starving 
Chinese  refugees  attempting  to  pour  into 
Hong  Kong  from  the  Communist  mainland. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  from  the 
President  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk 
and  top-rank  planners,  is  giving  seriou.'-: 
thought  to  the  refugee  dilemma. 

But  so  far  the  only  answer  is  that  it  i.s 
truly  a  Chinese  puzzle,  with  dimensions  and 
Implications  of  unknown  scope,  whicli  Red 
Chinese  tlicmselves  must  solve. 

Even  though  Red  China  has  designated 
the  United  States  its  No.  1  world  enemy  and 
pours   vitriol    on   the   administration's   head 
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daily,  the  United  States  has  a  long  record 
of  feeding  the  hungry  in  humanity's  name. 
American  food  storage  capacity  i£  bursting 
with  plenty,  with  stocks  which  cost  billions 
of  dollars  to  store,  often  spoiling  for  want 
cf   consumption. 

If  Red  China  were  to  make  some  request 
for  international  assistance  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  the  United  States  very  likely 
would  Join  to  help  feed  the  hungry  refugees 
clamoring  at  the  border  of  Hong  Kong,  in- 
formed sources  Indicate. 

Red  China  has  :nade  no  such  move.  Many 
experts  believe  she  never  will,  for  fear  that 
doing  so  could  Ije  regarded  as  gross  con- 
fession of  error  that  the  "great  leap  forward" 
has  turned  Into  "the  great  leap  outward." 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  is  witnessing 
the  bitter  anomaly  of  a  Communist  wall 
erected  in  Berlin  to  keep  refugees  from  flee- 
ing the  Ea£t,  and  a  Western  wall  being  ex- 
panded in  Hong  Kong  to  keep  refugees  from 
reachliiE   the  We.Ht. 

There  is  great  admiration  here  for  the  ef- 
fort which  the  British  and  their  Crown  Col- 
ony of  Hong  Kc  ng  have  made  to  accept 
thousands  of  refugees  in  its  tightly  packed 
area. 

Hong  Kong  has  absorbed  about  a  million 
and  a  half  refugees  from  China  in  the  last 
14  years.  In  the  :a.st  few  weeks  alone  about 
30,000  refugees  are  believed  t-o  have  come  in. 
most  of  them  Illegally.  Unchecked,  the  fl  jw 
could  virtually  sink  the  Hong  Kong  colony. 

Anything  the  United  States  might  do.  of- 
ficials here  point  out,  necessarily  would  be 
subordinate  Uj  British  and  Red  Chinese  ac- 
tion, for  they  control  the  two  sides  of  the 
border. 

Commtmist  China  lias  a  population  esti- 
mated at  690  million  — nearly  a  fourth  of  tlie 
world's  totfU.  Tills  Chinese  population  is 
growing  at  the  staggering  rate  of  nearly  16 
million  people  a  vfar. 

In  other  words,  each  year  Red  China  pro- 
duces almost  as  many  new  people  as  the  total 
population  of  Communist  East  Germany, 
about  16  or  17  million.  The  Germsn  refugee 
problem  which  existed  in  Berlin,  therefore, 
was  miniscule  by  comparison. 

It  is  incor.cclv.ible,  therefore.  ofTlcials  note, 
to  think  of  accepting  al!  the  refugees  Red 
China  might  decide  to  turn  out.  Theoreti- 
cally, this  figure  could  be  in  the  millions, 
even  though  Communist  societies,  a.s  a  mat- 
ter of  standard  policy,  maintain  they  ha*. e 
no  poptUation  problem  as  such 

There  is  no  certainty,  analysts  say,  why 
Communist  China  is  allowing  so  many  refu- 
gees to  leave.  There  are  only  various  hy- 
j)otheses:  to  ease  the  strain  on  seriously 
short  supplies  throughout  the  mninland,  es- 
pecially in  south  China:  to  flood  Hcng  Kong 
with  refugees  and  put  pressure  on  its  exist- 
ence; to  embarrass  the  West  which  often 
purports  to  welct.me  all  victims  of  commu- 
nism, or  simply  because  Red  China  is  in  In- 
ternal decay  and^cannot  efrecti\ely  contain 
the  deluge. 

Two  lines  of  approach  are  being  explored 
here. 

Tlie  main  one  is  possibly  to  contribute  to 
some  kind  of  international  arrangement  to 
resettle  s  ime  portion  of  the  refugees  A  sec- 
ondary line  of  thought  is  to  offer  American 
food  to  Red  China  itseli  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  Each  of  these  approaches  is  cou- 
pled with  ii  host  of  opposing  arguments. 

Even  If  the  funds  are  available,  where  can 
relugeer.  be  resettled? 

Formo.sa,  headquarters  of  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
which  dreams  of  regaining  control  of  the 
mainland,  is  ofteii  suggested.  But  Formosa, 
with  106  million  people,  most  of  whcJtn  live 
on  the  one-fourth  of  the  land  area  suitable 
for  cultivation,  lias  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est densities  of  population  per  square  mile 
of  arable  land. 

Moreover,  Chiang  is  hardly  likely  to  agree 
to  allowing  Formosa  to  become  a  safety  valve 
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to  curb  any  Internal  explosion  on  the  main- 
land; that  is  what  his  hof>es  are  tied  to. 

Officials  have  looked  around  teeming  Asia 
for  alternatives.  In  almost  every  case,  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  etc.,  there  is  already 
a  huge  oversea  Chinese  population  problem. 
or  there  are  other  major  barrleis. 

Most  Western  nations  have  insurmountable 
immigration  walls.  The  U.S.  quota  for  Chi- 
nese Immigration  Is  100  a  year.  The  United 
States  has  provided  some  refugee  aid  facili- 
ties to  Hong  Kong.  It  also  has  taken  In 
several  thousand  refugees  from  there  through 
Its  last  Refugee  Act,  but  that  door  is  now- 
closed. 

Northeast  Brazil  has  vast  open  areas,  but 
also  its  own  vast  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.  Australia,  too.  has  "  huge 
open  space.  But  it  also  has  a  "whites  only" 
immigration  policy.    And  so  It  goes. 

What  of  direct  U.S.  food  aid  to  Red  China? 
OfTiclals  point  to  these  questions: 

Should  the  United  States  aid  a  country 
which  dally  assails  It  with  charges  that  it 
is  "scheming  new  plots  of  aggression,"  that 
it  seeks  "to  turn  all  of  Asia  into  a  colony" 
and  is  headed  by  a  President  with  "savage" 
designs  on  the  world? 

Woulo  food  aid  to  Red  China  only  free 
her  resources  for  building  stronger  commu- 
nism? 

Militant  Red  China,  despite  its  own  famir.p 
threat,  is  shipping  several  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  its  ideological  satellite.  Albania, 
which  has  broken  with  Moscow.  Should  the 
West,  tlierefore,  supply  any  grain  to  Red 
China? 

What  of  the  effect  of  U.S.  food  shipments 
to  China  on  the  world  grain  market?  Can- 
ada and  Australia  have  been  selling  great 
quantities  of  their  surplus  wheat  to  China, 

Beyond  these  factors,  there  is  a  Chinese 
traditian,  long  predating  communism,  bar- 
ring the  acceptance  of  government-to-gov- 
ernment gifts.  The  tradition  is  that  gifte 
must  be  reciprocated  in  some  way  Red 
China  Is  likely  to  regard  any  offer,  experts 
point  out.  as  an  attempt  to  embarrass  her. 
not  to  aid  her. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  curious  Inci- 
dent in  Warsaw  last  Thiu-sday,  in  the  in- 
terminable series  of  United  States-Chinese 
talks.  As  the  110th  session  broke  up,  Chinese 
Communist  Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan  con- 
cluded his  meeting  with  US.  Ambassador 
John  Cabot,  and  told  startled  newsmen  who 
for  years  have  waited  in  vain  for  some  com- 
ment: "I  have  something  to  say — you  can 
give  my  greetings  to  the  American  people." 

Whether  this  incident  has  any  bearing  on 
the  internal  dilemma  of  China,  or  whether 
it  Is  any  harbinger  of  anything  else,  is  part 
of  the  Chinese  puzzle  confronting  the  Ken- 
neciv  administration. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Tlicr'"'  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Morti- 
mer Caplin's  charge  that  the  American 
farmer  fails  to  report  an  estimated  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  in  taxable  income  is  a  shock- 
ing example  of  irresponsibility.  To  make 
such  a  sweeping  indictment  of  all  Ameri- 
can farmers  is  unwarranted  to  say  the 
least.  Such  accusations  cast  aspersions 
on  the  character  of  all  farmers  and  they 
should  be  retracted. 

If  Mr.  Caplin  has  any  such  evidence 
against  particular  individuals  he  should 
use  the  remedies  available  to  him,  but 


to  categorically  say  that  the  American 
farmers  are  evading  income  taxes  is  a 
serious  charge  and  he  should  either 
prove  it  or  apologize. 

Rural  America  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  stronghold  of  integrity. 

The  American  farmer  is  becoming  ac- 
customed to  taking  it  on  the  chin  from 
the  Federal  Government,  but  is  there  no 
limit? 

They  are  told  what  to  plant  and  how 
much  by  Uncle  Sam.  They  sell  their 
produce  in  markets  dominated  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  depressed  by 
Go veri-iment -owned  surpluses.  This  yeaV 
they  were  even  confronted  with  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  spelling  out  jail 
terms  for  dairy  farmers,  and  heavy  fines 
for  other  farmers  who  fail  to  trot  in 
Federal  harness.  In  recent  weeks  several 
farmers  were  forced  to  sell  out  at  heavy 
loss  in  order  to  pay  fines  assessed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Again  the  heavy  hand  of  Government 
is  trying  to  coerce  or  intimidate  the 
American  farmer  and  cast  a  cloud  on  his 
integrity  by  such  a  charge.  Mr.  Caplin 
should  be  made  to  prove  his  sweeping 
indictment  or  apologize  to  the  American 
farmer. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  calling  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  fir^t 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MAR^TLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6759.) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  !e 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS      TO      NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8962  > 
to  revise  the  formula  for  apportioning 
cash  assistance  funds  among  the  States 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  re- 
moved from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

In  explanation  of  this  request,  may  I 
say  that  another  clean  bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  repoiled  out  and  will  be 
before  the  Rules  Committee  tomorrow 
for  a  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  is  agreed  to 
and  the  bill  will  be  stricken  from  the 
calendar 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PARAPLEGIA   HOUSING    PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4012' 
to  amend  section  801  of  title  38,  United 
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states  Code,  to  provide  assistance  In 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  for 
certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice,  at  the  request 
of  a  Member  who  could  not  be  present 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wsishington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  lim- 
iting the  area  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia within  wh:.ch  sites  for  public  build- 
ings may  be  acquired. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  wiihout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  na  objection. 


STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10066) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  resulting 
complete  aphonia. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice  at  the  request  of 
a  Member  who  could  not  be  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENFORCEMENT    OF    CUSTOMS    AND 
IMMIGRATION   LAWS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10024) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  customs  and  immigration  laws," 
to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  expended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  an  identical  bill  (S. 
2806)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  immigra- 
tion laws,"  to  increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  expended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  June  26,  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
68).  Is  further  amended  by  amending  the 
proviso  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That 
the  total  amount  which  may  be  so  expended 
for  any  one  project,  including  the  site,  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,  and  that  where  the 
project  Is  for  the  Joint  use  of  the  customs 
service  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  the  combined  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. Including  the  site,  shall  be  charged  to 
the  two  appropriations  concerned." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  I  H.R.  10024)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 


IMPORTATION   OF   SEED 
SCREENINGS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5546 > 
to  amend  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  as 
amended,  wita  respect  to  screenings  of 
seed. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101(a)  (22)  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1561(a)  (22)  ) ,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "live". 

Sec.  2.  Section  301(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.SC.  1581(a)(2))  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  fDllowlng:  "(except  that  this 
shall  not  apply  to  screenings  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  bu:kwheat,  field  corn,  sorghum, 
broomcorn,  fla>:,  millet,  proso,  soybeans,  cow- 
peas,  field  peaf  or  field  beans,  which  are  not 
Imported  for  seeding  purposes  and  are  de- 
clared for  cleaning,  processing,  or  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  not  for  seeding  pur- 
poses) ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1586(a)(2))  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  any  screenings  Imported  contrary  to 
this  Act;". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa;«ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS   ACT   OP    1929— 
AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11145) 
to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution   tH.J 
Res.  688)   providing  for  the  designation 
of   the   week    commending    October    14, 
1962,  as  "National  Public  Works  Week." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I 
simply  want  to  suggest  that  if  there  is 
an  undesignated  week  left  to  commem- 
orate something  or  other  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  a  resolution  (designating  a 
week  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Stat'js. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  public  works  facilities  and  serv- 
ices are  of  vltnl  Importance  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  tlie  members  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  unit*  of  government  are  respon- 
sible for  and  must  design,  build,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  highway,  water  supply, 
sewage  and  refuM  dlspoeal  systems,  public 
bulldlnga,  and  other  structures  and  facilities 
essential  to  s«Tve  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
and 

Whereas  such  facilities  and  services  could 
not  be  provided  without  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  the  public  works  engineers  and  admin- 
istrators of  this  Nation;  and 


Whereas  the  ability  of  governmental  agen- 
cies to  attract  and  retain  competent  persons 
to  provide  said  facilities  and  services  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible,  is  materially 
Influenced  by  the  people's  attitude  toward 
their  public  servants;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  for  the 
citizens  and  civic  leaders  of  this  country  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  public 
works  needs  and  programs  of  their  respective 
communities:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  seven-day  period 
commencing  October  14,  1962,  as  "National 
Public  Works  Week",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate  such 
week  with  activities  and  ceremonies  paying 
tribute  to  the  public  works  engineers  and 
administrators  of  the  Nation  and  the  Impor- 
tant work  which  they  perform. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.'ised  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGING  COUNTIES  IN  THE  WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OP  MISSOURI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8216 • 
to  amend  section  105  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer  certain 
counties  from  the  western  division  of  the 
western  district  of  Missouri  to  the  St. 
Jo.seph  division  of  such  district,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  tat^^  an  identical 
Senate  bill,  S.  2270,  to  amend  section  105 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
transfer  certain  counties  from  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  to  the  St.  Joseph  division  of 
such  district,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
substitute  for  the  House  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  aJid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  105(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 

"(1)  The  Western  Division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Bates,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clay,  Henry, 
Jackson.  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Ray,  Saint 
Clair,  and  Saline. 

"Court  for  the  Western  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Kansas  City" 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  105(b)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Saint  Joseph  Division  comprises 
the  counties  of  Andrew,  Atchison,  Buchanan, 
Caldwell,  Clinton,  Daviess,  De  Kalb,  Gentry, 
Grundy,  Harrison,  Holt,  Livingston.  Mercer, 
Nodaway,  Platte.  Putnam.  Sullivan,  and 
Worth. 

"Court  for  the  Saint  Joseph  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Saint  Joseph." 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  <H.R.  8216>  were  laid  on  the 
table. 
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WAIVER  OF  TITLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECmON  142,  FOR 
A  TERM  OP  COURT  AT  DECATUR 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
ALABAMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10016) 
to  waive  section  142  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  holding 
of  court  at  Decatur.  Ala.,  by  the  VS. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei^k 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as.'>cmbled.  That  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  In 
section  142  of  title  28  of  tlie  United  States 
Code  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  the 
holdmg  of  court  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  by 
the  United  Stales  District  Court  for  the 
Norihern  District  of  Alabama. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensro.s-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  waf  laid  on  the  table. 


WAI\^R  OP  riTLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  142,  FOR 
A  TERM  OF  COURT  AT  BRIDGE- 
PORT IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT 

The  Cl(M-k  called  tl:c  bill  'HR  9844) 
to  waive  temporarily  section  142  of  title 
28.  United  State.'  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Connecticut  holding  court  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  charted  hj  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  t>ic  United  States  of 
America  in  CongrcsH  assembled.  Tlaat  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  In 
section  142  of  title  28.  United  Slates  Code, 
shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  the  hfilding 
of  regular  terms  of  court  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  and  special  term.":  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  by  tlie  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
permanent  Federal  cotirt  quarters  and  ac- 
commodations   at    Bridireport. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  afttr  the  ei^.acting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  the  following: 

"Th.Tt  the  limltriLinns  and  re.strictions  con- 
tained in  section  142.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  the 
holding  of  court  at  Bridgeport.  Connecticut, 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  waive  section  142.  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Connecticut  for  holding  court  at 
Bridgeport." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  142,  TITLE  28, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  TENNESSEE  HOLDING 
COURT    AT    WINCHESTER.    TENN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10012) 
to  waive  section  142  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Tennessee  holding  cornet  at  Winches- 
ter.  Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprcicntdtivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 142.  title  28.  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  waived  insofar  as  pertains  to  hold- 
ing court  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  at 
Winchester.  Tennessee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVER  OF  TITLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  142.  FOR 
A  TERM  OF  COURT  AT  MARSHALL 
IN  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10389 > 
to  waive  section  142  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Texas,  Marshall  division,  holding  court 
at  Marshall,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  in 
section  142  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  the  holding 
of  court  at  Marshall,  Texas,  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Texas. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROTECTION  OP  CLASSIFIED  IN- 
FORMATION RELEASED  TO  U.S. 
INDUSTRY  AND  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11363* 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
classified  information  released  to  or 
within  U.S.  industry,  and  for  other 
purpHDses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  bill  a  couple  of 
questions  about  this  bill. 

Does  this  bill  have  the  backing  of  the 
administration? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes.  The  bUl  was 
drafted  by  the  committee  in  cooperation 


with  representatives  of  the  executive 
agencies,  including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  LII^TDSAY.  This  bill  has  in  it  no 
opportumty  for  confrontation  in  respect 
to  men  and  women  who  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood  in  defense 
plants  because  of  allegations  made  by 
the  Grovernment.  I  would  think  such 
procedure  ought  to  require  some  further 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
the  bill  may  be  enacted  by  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  there  are  cases 
of  confrontation  that  would  not  be  m 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  In 
those  cases  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
the  authority  to  deny  confrontation. 
Even  in  tliose  cases  a  person  whose 
loyalty  is  suspected  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  summary  of  the  evidence  in  the 
file  derogatory  to  him.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  committee  felt  unani- 
moiLsly.  I  may  say,  that  is  as  far  as 
the  Government  ought  to  go,  having  in 
mmd  the  fact  that  security  in  the  United 
States  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  There  is  no  right  of 
cross-examination  in  those  cases,  as  I 
understand  it? 

Mr.  WALTER.    No. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Can  the  gentleman 
an.swer  this  question:  In  those  cases 
where  cross-examination  is  not  F>er- 
mitted.  is  there  a  right  of  appeal  writ- 
ten into  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALTER.    Yes,  of  course. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  procedures  are  quite  drastic. 
involving  the  private  arena,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment arena  directly,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  object  to  the  bill,  because  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  more  fully  debated. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  objection  for  just  a  mo- 
ment 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  include 
n;y  statement  at  this  point,  a  statement 
which  I  made  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  not 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 
to  give  us  time  to  inquire  into  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  have  examined  the 
bill  pretty  carefully.  I  think  the  bill 
ought  to  be  considered  under  a  rule,  or  at 
least  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  It 
does  not  belong  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  will  be  delighted  to  debate  the 
bill.  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House 
is  present  to  know  just  exactly  what 
steps  our  Government  is  trying  to  take  in 
order  to  safeguard  information  which 
might  be  of  great  value  to  our  enemies, 
of  which  there  are  too  many  in  this 
country  today. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  11363,  is  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  classified  information 
released  within  U.S.  industry.  The 
bill  provides  an  express  legislative  au- 
thorization for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  to  establish  a 
security  program  with  respect  to  defense 
contractors  and  their  employees.  Also, 
the  bill  sets  forth  the  policies  and  limita- 
tions relating  to  personal  appearance 
procedures,  in  cases  where  a  determina- 
tion may  be  made  finally  to  deny  or  re- 
voke access  authorization  to  classified 
information,  for  individuals  employed  in 
U.S.  industry  whose  employment  in- 
volves such  access.  The  bill  is  an  ex- 
pression of  congressional  approval  for 
policies  under  which  opportunities  for 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  are  now 
afforded  by  Executive  Order  No.  10865 
and  constitutes  likewise  an  evaluation  of 
the  necessitj'  for  such  procedures  within 
the  established  limitations.  The  bill, 
accordingly,  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Justice, 
and  is  not  opposed  by  Labor. 

This  bill  will  clarify  the  position  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  questions  raised 
in  Greene  v.  McElroy  (360  U.S.  474 
(1959) ),  which  in  part  struck  down  the 
industrial  security  clearance  review  pro- 
gram established  prior  thereto  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
such  procedures  as  were  then  in  effect, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
were  not  properly  authorized  and  would 
require  Presidential  or  congressional  au- 
thorization. However,  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  that  case,  made  clear  that  the 
Court  did  not  then  decide  whether  the 
President  in  fact  had  inherent  authority 
to  create  such  a  program,  whether  con- 
gressional action  was  necessary,  or  what 
the  limits  on  executive  or  legislative  au- 
thority might  be. 

Immediately  following  that  decision, 
on  July  7.  1959,  I  introduced  H.R.  8121 
which  sought  to  establish  express  con- 
gressional authority  for  the  issuance  by 
the  Secretary  of  such  regulations.  There 
was  this  clear  necessity  to  fill  the  gap  in 
the  security  program  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment which  was  created  by  the 
decision,  and  although  the  bill  was  re- 
ported out  by  this  committee  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1959,  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
February  2,  1960,  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  Senate.  In  order  to  plug  the  hole 
in  the  dike,  the  President  thereupon 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  10865  on 
February  20,  1960,  giving  express  au- 
thority to  certain  departments,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense,  to  issue 
regulations  and  prescribe  requirements 
for  the  safeguarding  of  classified  in- 
formation within  industry.  This  Execu- 
tive order  formed  the  basis  for  the 
present  security  program  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  is  the  program  which 
the  bill,  H.R.  11363,  is  intended  to 
strengthen  and  support. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  where  the 
individual's  employment  involves  access 
to  classified  information,  such  access 
shall  not  be  denied  to  the  individual  so 
employed  unless  he  has  been  given  a 


statement  of  reasons  for  the  denial  or 
revocation,  an  opportxinity  to  reply,  a 
reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  opportimity  to  be  repre- 
sented by  coimsel.  With  respect  to  those 
matters  in  the  statement  of  reasons 
which  he  controverts  in  his  reply,  the  in- 
dividual shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  documentary  evidence,  and  to 
cross-examine  any  witness  providing  ad- 
verse information  upon  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  rely  in  reaching  a  final  deter- 
mination. 

However,  dociunentary  evidence  which 
has  been  classified  may  be  received  if  the 
applicant  is  given  a  summary  of  such  evi- 
dence as  comprehensive  and  detailed  as 
the  national  security  will  permit.  In  the 
case  of  information  supplied  by  an 
informant,  this  may  likewise  be  received 
without  cress-examination  if  the  em- 
ployee is  given  a  summary  of  such  evi- 
dence and  if  the  informant  is  one  who 
cannot  be  lirought  forward  because  of 
death,  serious  illness,  or  for  similar  cause, 
or  whose  identity  cannot  b<!  revealed, 
without  substantial  harm  to  the  national 
interest,  in  the  judgment  of  the  head  of 
the  Department  supplying  such  inform- 
ant. It  is  only  in  the  case  where  the 
Secretary  personally  determines  that  the 
personal  appearance  procedures  cannot 
be  employed  consistently  with  the  na- 
tional security,  that  an  exception  may  be 
made  to  the  requirements  for  such  pro- 
cedures. In  any  event,  the  bill  author- 
izes reimbursement  to  individuals  for  lost 
earnings,  to  the  extent  required  by  con- 
siderations of  fairness  and  equity,  when 
caused  by  adverse  actions  of  the  review 
program. 

While  the  bill  supports  the  present 
procedures  of  the  Defense  Department 
under  the  Executive  order,  it  also  extends 
and  improves  the  operation  of  such 
procedures  by  granting  subpena  power 
to  the  Secretary,  thereby  assuring  to 
individuals  affected,  as  well  as  to  the 
Government,  a  means  for  the  adequate 
presentation  of  their  case  in  the  personal 
appearance  proceedings  authorized  by 
the  bill.  The  bill  also  provides  authori- 
zation for  an  extension  of  the  industrial 
security  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  resolution  of  cases  in  which 
such  agencies  are  concerned  with  the 
safeguarding  of  classified  information. 
In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  entered  into  mutual  agreements  with 
certain  other  departments  and  agencies, 
namely,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce.  In  this  way,  an 
economy  of  effort  and  funds  can  be  ac- 
complished while  at  the  same  time 
affording  a  wider  base  for  the  application 
of  the  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  administering  this  program. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  Executive  Order  No.  10865 
attests  to  the  effectiveness  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  procedures  established 
and  which  are  likewise  authorized  in  the 
bill.  A  review  of  cases  under  the  1960 
program  discloses  the  remarkable  fact 
that  out  of  a  total  of  about  800  cases, 
some  not  yet  concluded,  which  have  come 
under  the  review  program  from  1960  to 


date,  there  are  at  most  11  in  which  there 
may  be  need  for  use  of  a  certificate  to 
limit  the  opportunity  for  cross-examina- 
tion under  the  exceptions  above  noted. 
The  procedures  and  practices  have  in 
fact  fully  subserved  the  Interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  Government,  and  in- 
deed have  afforded  the  Individual  em- 
ployee the  maximum  benefits  consistent 
with  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 
The  procedures  authorized  are  a  solution 
which  reconciles  the  imperative  and 
overriding  demand  for  the  safeguarding 
of  classified  information  in  the  execution 
of  vital  defense  projects,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  interests  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  individual  involved,  on  the 
other. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  since 
1949  the  cumulative  total  of  access  au- 
thorizations granted  in  industry  has  been 
about  5  million.  The  total  number  of 
cases  which  have  come  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  industrial  review 
programs  since  1953  was  about  4,600.  A 
high  percentage  of  persons  receiving  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  denial  of  ac- 
cess have  defaulted  by  not  replying  to 
the  statement.  Defaults  have  occurred 
in  over  30  percent  of  the  cases  where  a 
statement  of  reasons  has  been  issued. 
The  majority  of  grants  in  the  review 
program  have  been  made  by  the  screen- 
ing board.  Only  a  minority — that  is, 
about  20  percent — of  all  cases  received 
ever  reach  the  personal  appearance  pro- 
ceeding stage.  Of  those  cases  which  do 
reach  .such  a  stage,  there  is  an  average  of 
about  42  percent  grants  and  about  58 
percent  denials  and  revocations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  renew  his 
objection? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes,  I  renew  my  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
I  objected  to  consideration  by  Consent 
Calendar  procedures  of  H.R.  11363.  to 
e-stablish  an  industrial  security  program. 
I  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
full  accord  is  not  given  to  individual 
rights  and  the  bill  violates  due  process. 

First,  confrontation — cross-examina- 
tion of  an  accuser — is  not  permitted  in 
any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  decide  that  he  will  not  grant  con- 
frontation. There  is  no  standard  and  no 
restraint. 

Second,  although  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Walter)  in  answer  to 
my  question,  said  that  a  right  of  appeal 
is  written  into  the  bill,  I  have  read  the 
bill  three  times  and  I  cannot  find  it.  I 
note,  too,  that  the  safeguards  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  spe- 
cifically stated  to  be  inapplicable  in  this 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says 
that  he  will  be  delighted  to  debate  the 
bill  and  wants  every  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  to  be  present  to  know  just  exactly 
what  steps  our  Government  is  trying  to 
take  in  order  to  safeguard  information 
that  might  be  of  great  value  to  our  ene- 
mies, of  which  there  are  too  many  in 
this  country  today  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  let 
us  debate  it  on  the  floor  and  find  out  for 
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ourselves  what  the  facts  are.  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  should  be  put 
through  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  for 
one,  as  long  as  we  are  giving  a  congres- 
sional sanction  to  procedures  which  can 
deny  people  of  their  livelihood  without 
meeting  the  test  of  full  due  process, 
would  like  to  hear  some  discussion.  And 
the  fact  that  this  is  submitted  as  an 
administration  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  states,  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  if,  any  better. 


DEGREES  AWARDED  AT  JUDGE  AD- 
VOCATE  GENERALS   SCHOOL 

The  Clerk  cf.lled  the  bill  (H.R.  6664) 
to  authorize  the  Commandant  of  the 
Judge  AdvocB'.e  General's  School  to 
award  appropriate  degrees  and  credits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10.  United  Stages  Code,  chapter  401,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"§  4315.  The  Judge  Advcx:ate  General's 
School :  degrees 
"The  Commandant  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  School  may,  upon  recommenda- 
tion by  the  faculty  of  the  school,  grant  ap- 
propriate deerees  and  credits  t^  persons  en- 
rolled at  the  school  who  have  fulfilled  the 
requirements  for  those  degrees  and  credits"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  inalysls: 

"4315.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School: 
degrees." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ate" add  the  words  "graduate  legal  ". 

On  page  2,  after  line  2.  amend  the  subtitle 
to  read:  "4315  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Schofjl:  gr.\diiate  legal  degrees. '" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commandant  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  to 
award  approi)riate  graduate  legal  de- 
grees and  credits." 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETIRE   IN   HIGHEST  GRADE  HELD 
IN   ARMED   FORCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8333  >  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed 
force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  this  would  apply  to  the  large  number 
of  officers  who  were  caught  in  the  re- 
duction in  force  in  the  Air  Force  a  few 
years  ago? 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.  gladly. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mailliard]  introduced  this  bill. 
When  the  Air  Force  was  created,  it  was 
part  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It  was  known 
as  the  Army  Air  Corps.  When  we  created 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  we 
thought  that  we  had  transferred,  part 
and  parcel,  all  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
into  the  Air  Force.  But.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  rendered  a  decision 
saying  that  an  officer  cannot  retire  under 
the  law  with  the  highest  grade  satisfac- 
torily held  when  transferred  from  the 
Army  to  the  Air  Force  unless  he  were 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  An  officer  of 
the  cavalry  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
Army,  could  not  retire  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  if  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Force.  We  do  not 
understand  how  on  earth  the  General 
Accounting  Office  ever  arrived  at  the 
decision.     This  only  cures  the  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  And,  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  situation  I  spoke  of? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Not 
at  all.  This  just  legalizes  something  we 
thought  we  had  done  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 69  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the   end    thereof: 

"§  1377.  Highest  grade   satisfactorily  held. 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  title  14  relating  to  retired 
grade,  retired  pay,  and  disability  severance 
pay.  active  service  by  a  member  In  any  grade, 
permanent  or  temporary.  In  any  armed  force 
is  considered  active  service  In  the  equivalent 
temporary  grade  In  the  armed  force  from 
which  he  retires  or  Is  separated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  having  Jurisdiction 
o%er  the  armed  force  In  which  u  member  per- 
formed active  service  determines  whether 
that  service,  or  any  period  of  that  service, 
was  satisfactory.";  and 

(2 1    by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 
"1377.  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  for  persons  covered  by 
section  3,  a  retired  member  or  person  to 
whom  retired  pay  has  been  granted,  who 
would  have  been  eligible  to  be  retired  In  a 
higher  grade  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade 
on  a  retired  list  If  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  had  been  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  or  at  the  time  he 
was  granted  retired  pay.  shall,  if  he  applies 
withni  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  be  advanced  on  the  applicable 
retired  list  to  that  higher  grade  and.  If 
otherwise  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  any 
law,  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  law  for  that  grade,  except  that 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  retired  grade  under  this 
Act  may  elect  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Except  for  persons  covered  by  section 
3.  this  Act  does  not  entitle  any  person  to 
advancement  on  the  retired  list,  or  to  an  In- 
crease In  retired  or  retirement  pay,  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  person  who  was  separated  for  physi- 
cal disability  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  entitled  to  any  Increase  In  dis- 
ability severance  pay  because  of  this  Act 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1377 
(bi  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  who  retired  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  who  held 
a  temporary  grade  in  the  Army  that  was 
higher  than  the  highest  temporary  grade  in 
which  he  served  satisfactorily  in  the  Air 
Force,  Is  entitled  to  be  advanced  on  the  re- 
tired list  to  that  higher  grade  If  his  service 
while  In  that  grade  was  satisfactory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  In  the  case  of  service  In  a  commissioned 
grade  If  such  service  was  for  at  least  six 
months. 

(bi  This  section  becomes  effective  for  all 
purposes  as  of  June  29,  1948. 

Sec  4  For  the  purposes  of  sections  8963 1  a) 
and  8964  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  who  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  under 
section  208  of  the  National  Sectirlty  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  591),  shall  be 
treated  as  If  his  service  In  the  Army  was 
performed  In  the  Air  Force. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL     OF     MATERIALS     FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Con,  Res.  473 »  providing  the  express 
approval  of  the  Congress,  pursuant  w 
section  3'e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98b(ei>,  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member  who  could  not  be 
present,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMIT   CITIZEN   OF   THAILAND    TO 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  559 »  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  admit  a  citizen  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  *hat 
a  similar  Senate  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
129 1  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  la  authorized  to  a«dinlt  Prabaddh  Rid- 
dha^l.  a  cltlaen  and  subject  of  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand,  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Instruction  at  such  Academy  If  the  Secre- 
tary find  the  said  Prabaddh  Riddhagnl  to  be 
mentally  and  physically  qualified;  but  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
expense  on  account  of  such  instruction. 

Sbc.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
the  said  Prabaddh  Riddhagnl  shall,  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  Instruction  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  agree  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  gradu- 
ation, as  cadets  at  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  appointed  from  the  United 
States;  but  the  said  Prabaddh  Riddhagnl 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any 
office  or  position  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force  by  reason  of  his  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  subject  the  said  Prabaddh 
Riddhagnl  to  the  provisions  of  section  9348 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  resolution  CH.J.  Res. 
559)  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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INSTRUCT  TWO  BELGIAN  CITIZENS 
IN  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  656)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  receive  for  Instruction  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  AnnaiJolis 
two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  similar  Senate  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
175)  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  House 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  permit,  with- 
in eighteen  months  after  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  two  persons,  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  to 
be  admitted  for  Instruction  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land: but  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  expense  on  account  of  such 
Instruction. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  such 
persons  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  In- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  dis- 
charge, dismissal,  and  graduation,  as  mid- 
shipmen at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
appointed  from  the  United  States;  but  they 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any 


ofBce  or  position  In  the  United  States  Navy 
by  reason  of  their  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  subject  such  persoius 
to  the  provisions  of  section  6959  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
656)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALE     AND    DISPOSAL     OF    EXTRA 
LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  10595  > 
to  facilitate  the  sale  and  disposal  of 
Government  stocks  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provlsicn  of  law,  all 
extra  long  staple  cotton  remaining  in  the 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98),  shall  be 
wittwirawn  and  transferred  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  disposition  as  provided  herein.  The  do- 
mestically grown  cotton  In  the  stockpile 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  sold  only 
for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  the 
prices  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  sell  its  stocks  under  the  mini- 
mum pricing  provisions  of  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Such 
domestically  grown  cotton  shall  be  excluded 
in  making  any  determination  with  respect 
to  national  marketing  quotas  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  a.s 
amended,  until  after  it  is  sold  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  foreign-grown  cot- 
ton in  the  stockpile  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  lots 
as  requested.  Any  foreign-grown  cotton 
transferred  hereunder  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of  only  for  export.  Such  foreign-grown 
cotton  shall  be  excluded  In  making  any  de- 
termination with  respect  to  national  mar- 
keting quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  shall 
be  considered  £is  domestically  grown  surplus 
cotton  for  purposes  of  sale  or  disposal  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  sale  or 
disposal  thereunder  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Proceeds  from  such  sales  and  dl.'^poslt'.on.'?, 
less  costs  Incurred  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  including  administrative  ex- 
pense, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word.3 
"made  available"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "transferred." 

On  page  2,  line  9,  place  a  period  after  the 
word  "Corporation"  and  strike  out  the 
words  "in  lots  as  requested." 

On  page  2,  line  11,  remove  the  period 
after  the  word  "export"  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "at  not  less  than  the  world  market 
price,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  administering  sales  or  dis- 
posals of  the  foreign  grown  cotton,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  periodically  de- 


termine and  announce  quotas  for  disposals 
by  commercial  sales  and  for  disposals 
through  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REL-\TING   TO   WATER   POLLL^TION 
DISPUTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10617) 
providing  that  the  U.S.  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  certain  cases 
involving  pollution  of  interstate  river 
systems,  and  providing  for  the  venue 
thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  understand  that  the 
date  given  on  the  Consent  Calendar  Is 
incorrect:  that  the  date  should  be  May 
15  rather  than  May  16,  thereby  making 
this  particular  bill  eligible  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  correction  has  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  neiht  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  bill  has  been  changed  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.    May  I  ask  if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  certain  amendments 
on  the  desk  that  have  not  at  yet  been 
adopted.  The  objective  of  those  amend- 
ments is  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  any  State 
be  giving  its  consent  to  be  sued  in  a  local, 
Federal  district  court,  unless  it  so  stip- 
ulates in  the  compact.  We  were  fearful 
that  the  bill  as  drawn  would  permit  suits 
to  be  instituted  where  compacts  have 
existed  between  States.  However, 
through  the  amendments  that  are  now 
at  the  desk,  which  I  am  hopeful  will  be 
adopted,  we  have  eliminated  that  ob- 
jection so  that  only  in  the  future  the 
State,  if  it  so  desires,  may  place  the  same 
in  the  compact. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  explanation  by  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Rogers],  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprrs:entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  United  States  district  coiu-ts  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  (concurrent  with  that 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  concurrent  with  that  of  any  other  court 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  In  matters  In  which  the  Su- 
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preme  Court,  or  any  other  court,  has  original 
jurisdiction)   of  any  case  or  controversy — 

( 1 )  which  Involves  the  construction  or 
application  of  an  Interstate  compact  which 
in  whole  or  In  part  relates  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  an  Interstate  river  sys- 
tem or  any  portion  thereof;  and 

(2)  which  Involves  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  such  river  system,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
alleged  to  be  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  said  compact;   and 

(3)  In  which  one  or  more  of  the  States  sig- 
natory to  said  compact  is  a  plaintiff  or  plain- 
tiffs; and 

(4)  which  Is  within  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  as  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  a  case  or  controversy  such  as 
is  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, without  any  requirement,  limitation, 
or  regard  as  to  the  sum  or  value  of  the 
matter  In  controversy,  or  of  the  place  of 
residence  or  situs  or  citizenship,  or  of  the 
nature,  character,  or  legal  statu.s,  of  any  of 
the  proper  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
said  case  or  controversy  other  than  the  sig- 
natory State  or  States  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3>  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section:  Provided.  That  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
a  .State  to  sue  Its  own  citizens  in  said  courts 

(c)  The  original  Jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  the  district  courts  by  this  section  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  suits  between 
States  signatory  to  such  interstate  compact 

(di  The  venue  of  such  case  or  controversy 
shall  be  as  prescribed  by  law:  Provided.  That 
in  addition  thereto,  such  case  or  controversy 
may  be  brought  In  in  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  acts  of  pollution  complained  of.  or 
any  portion  thereof,  occur,  regardless  of  the 
place  or  places  of  residence,  or  situs,  of  any 
of  the  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

Sec  2.  If  any  part  or  application  of  this 
Act  should  be  declared  invalid  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  said  Invalidity  shall 
not  affect  the  other  parts,  or  the  other  appli- 
cations, of  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  10,  after  "which".  Insert 
"(A)",. 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  "thereof",  Insert 
",  and  (B)  expresses  the  consent  of  the 
States  signatory  to  said  compact  to  be  sued 
In  a  district  court  in  any  case  or  contro- 
versy involving  the  application  or  construc- 
tion  thereof". 

On  page  2,  line  24.  after  "compact"  Insert 
":  Prorided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construced  as  authorizing  a  State  to  sue 
another  State  which  Is  not  a  signatory  to 
such  compact  in  said  courts." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
^der  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  la£t  eligible  bill  upon  the  calendar. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP 
HOMESTEADING 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  a  copy  of  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  yesterday  a  great  President, 


Abraham  Lincoln,  signed  into  law  a  bill 
that  was  destined  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  West 
by  many  farmers  and  stockmen.  This 
was  the  Homestead  Act  under  which,  in 
return  for  contributing  to  our  economy 
by  cultivating  and  improving  the  land, 
a  settler  could  obtain  title  to  160  acres 
of  public  land. 

The  act  became  effective  January  1, 
1863,  and  with  it,  as  settlers  filed  their 
claims  at  the  various  designated  Gov- 
ernment oflBces,  there  was  impressed  in 
the  American  folklore  the  term  that  is 
still  expressive  today:  "Doing  a  land  office 
business."  Indeed,  the  land  offices  did 
a  tremendous  business  and  418  persons 
filed  on  the  very  first  day  that  the  law 
was  in  operation. 

Because  of  the  requirement  that  the 
land  be  lived  upon  for  5  years  the  first 
patent  for  land  titles  could  not  be  issued 
until  1869,  during  which  year  several 
hundred  were  executed,  marking  the 
start  of  a  long  procession  transferring 
public  lands  directly  to  private  ownership 
in  exchange  for  the  consideration  of  in- 
vested labor  rather  than  payment  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  hundred  years  of  operation 
of  the  Homestead  Act  over  II2  miJMon 
people  have  homesteaded  over  270  million 
acres  of  public  land.  This  was  no  give- 
away program.  Those  who  obtained  title 
to  the  land  made  their  payments  in  the 
endowment  to  the  United  States  gained 
through  the  development  of  the  West. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado  107,618 
people  have  claimed  title  to  22.146.400 
acres  of  land  through  homesteading. 
Only  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  were 
there  more  people  involved;  and  only  in 
Montana  and  Nebraska  was  more  land 
turned  into  private  ownership  out  of  the 
31  States  in  which  patents  were  issued 
under  the  Homestead  Act.  I,  therefore, 
have  a  dual  pride  in  marking  this  cen- 
tury of  the  Homestead  Act  for,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
type  of  legislation,  I  salute  our  predeces- 
sors in  Congress  for  their  wisdom  and. 
as  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Colorado.  I  can  point  to  the  development 
that  resulted  from  this  act. 

It  is  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  this 
day  marking  100  years  of  progress  un- 
der the  Homestead  Act,  that  I  introduce, 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  a  bill  designed  to  modernize  the 
agricultural  public  land  laws  and  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
explaining  the  proposed  legislation  and 
submitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  permit  applications  for 
entry  under  the  public  land  agricultural 
laws  to  be  filed  only  for  lands  designated 
as  open  to  such  application,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OmCE  OF  THE  SECRirrARY. 

Washington,  DC,  April  5.  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "to  permit  applications  for 
entry  under  the  public  land  agricultural 
laws  to  be  filed  only  for  lands  designated  as 
open  to  such  application,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


We  request  that  the  proposed  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  en- 
acted. 

In  our  executive  commimicatlon  of  June 
14.  1961,  with  which  we  transmitted  to  you 
our  proposed  bill  "V3  authorize  the  classifi- 
cation, segregation,  lease,  and  sale  of  public 
land  for  urban,  business,  and  occupancy 
sites,  to  repeal  obsolete  statutes  and  for 
other  purposes"  (subsequently  Introduced 
as  H.R.  7788  and  H.R.  7789).  we  stated  that 
we  were  undertaking  a  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  the  nonmlneral  public  land 
laws,  and  we  submitted  an  outline  of  six 
specific  itenis  which  we  had  under  considera- 
tion. The  second  of  these  items  was  a  new 
approach  to  the  disposition  of  public  lands 
considered  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  agricul- 
ture. Our  recommendations  In  that  area 
are  embodied  in  the  proposed  bill. 

The  basic  laws  governing  the  disposition 
of  agricultural  lands  are  the  Homestead  Act 
(see.  2289  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  43  U.S.C,  sec.  161  et  seq.),  the 
Desert  Land  Act  (19  Stat.  377,  as  amended. 
43  use.  sec.  321,  et  seq.).  the  Enlarged 
Homestead  Act  (35  Stat  639,  as  amended: 
43  U.SC.  sec  218,  et  seq.),  the  Kincald  Act 
(33  Stat.  547,  as  amended;  43  U.S.C..  sec. 
224 1,  the  Reclamation  Act  (32  Stat.  388;  43 
use  sec.  372,  et  seq).  the  National  Forest 
Homestead  Act  ( 16  U.S.C,  sees.  506-509 1 . 
and  the  Alaska  Homestead  Act  (30  Stat.  409, 
as  amended;  48  U.S  C  .  sec.  371 1 .  These  laws 
Induced  persons  to  till  the  soil  and  build 
homes  in  distant  and  often  desolate  areas 
which  would  ordinarily  have  no  lure  for  a 
prospective  settler,  except  that  land  could 
be  obtained  at  low  cost,  albeit  with  much 
labo,-. 

But  since  these  acts  were  passed,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  them,  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  has  changed.  No  longer 
are  there  available  vast  quantities  of  easily 
cultivable  land:  those  lands  best  suited  for 
agriculttire  were  long  ago  patented.  We  do 
have  scattered  areas  of  land  which  may  be 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  re- 
mainder is  predominantly  submarginal  lands, 
which  often  require  large  expenditures  of 
money  to  be  made  productive,  and  which 
frequently,  after  being  made  productive,  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  crops  already 
overproduced  In  this  country. 

The  identification  of  those  areas  which 
appear  to  have  reasonable  agricultural  po- 
tential as  a  prior  step  to  the  receipt  of  agri- 
cultural applications  therefor  would  tend  to 
minimize  the  Indiscriminate  filing  of  such 
applications.  Under  present  procedures, 
people  often  are  wont  to  apply  for  submargi- 
nal lands,  and  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  for  their  development,  often  in  the 
hope  that  after  the  laws  are  complied  with, 
and  patent  obtained,  the  land  might  quickly, 
and  at  a  profit,  be  devoted  to  some  nonagri- 
cultural  use.  Lands  along  roads  and  high- 
ways arc  thus  especially  sought  after,  and  put 
Into  cultivation,  by  persons  whose  Interest 
in  agricultiu-e  is  transitory. 

These  procedures  often  result  In  many 
agricultural  applications  which  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  favorable  action,  with  con- 
comitant loss  of  time  and  money  by  both 
the  applicants  and  the  Government.  This  Is 
not  consonant  with  the  public  Interest. 

The  proposed  bill  contemplates  the  al- 
leviation of  this  situation  by  vesting  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
designate  broadly  those  areas  which  have 
ostensible  agricultural  potential  as  open  for 
the  filing  of  such  applications.  No  agricul- 
tural applications  would  be  received  for  any 
undesignated  public  lands.  This  provision 
would  operate  as  a  prelude  to  the  finite 
classification  of  the  land  envisaged  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  43  U.S  C. 
315f 

By  requiring  deslsnatlon  of  lands  prior 
to   the  receipt   of   agricultural   applications, 
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the  propoeed  blU  would  give  tlie  Secretary 
an  oppcH-tunlty  to  develop  a  poBltlve  pro- 
gram for  agrlcvUtural  dispoeltlons;  by  re- 
quiring payment  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land,  less  $35  per  acre  (this  offset  In- 
tended to  encourage  development  of  the 
lands) ,  the  proposed  bill  would  discourage 
speculation,  and  tend  to  assure  the  bona 
flde  agricultural  development  of  the  land. 

Because  the  Reclamation  Act  (33  Stat. 
388:  43  use  sec.  373,  et  seq.)  already  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  limit  entries  to 
good  faith  applicants  (43  UJ3.C.,  sec.  433), 
and  to  lands  which  in  fact  are  suitable  for 
economic  agricultural  development,  the  pro- 
posed blU  would  not  apply  to  lands  In 
reclamation  projects. 

In  order  further  to  discourage  the  em- 
ployment of  the  agricultural  public  land 
laws  as  a  device  to  secure  land  for  nonagrl- 
cultural  purposes,  the  proposed  bill  wo^ld 
repeal  all  provisions  of  existing;  law  per- 
mitting the  conunutatlon  of  homestead  en- 
tries. TiiR  chief  of  these  provisions  are  sec- 
tion 2301  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the 
act  of  January  26.  1901  (31  Stat.  740;  43 
U.S.C..  sec.  180),  which  would  be  expressly 
repealed  by  section  4  of  the  proposed  bill. 
In  addition,  other  sections  of  the  homestead 
lavrs  contain  references  to  conunutatlon: 
Section  2391  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.,  sec.  184)  contains  the 
clause,  "but  in  case  of  commutation  the  14 
months'  actual  residence  required  by  law 
must  be  shown,  tuid  the  person  commuting 
must  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States":  section  1  of  act  of  May  17,  1900  (31 
Stat  179;  43  U.S.C.,  sec.  179),  contains  the 
clause,  "Provided,  That  the  right  to  com- 
mute any  such  entry  and  pay  for  said  lands 
in  the  option  of  any  such  settler  and  In  the 
Ume  and  at  the  prices  fixed  by  existing 
laws  on  May  17,  1900,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect";  section  1  of  the  act  of 
May  14.  1898.  as  amended  (30  Stat.  409; 
48  UjS.C,  sec.  371).  contains  in  the  first 
sentence  the  clause,  "And  provided  further. 
That  no  commutation  privileges  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  excess  of  160  acres  included  in  any 
homestead  entry  under  the  provisions 
hereof"  and  the  phrase  "except  as  to  com- 
muted lands  as  herein  provided";  the  act 
of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  528;  48  U.S.C,  sec. 
371c) ,  contains  the  words  "or  commutation." 
It  Is  Intended  that  section  4  of  the  proposed 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  expunge  all  these 
references  to  conunutatlon,  as  well  as  such 
other  references  which  may  appear  In  exist- 
ing statutes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carvkk,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  Bill  To  Permit  Applications  for  Entry 
Undeh  the  Public  Land  AcKictn-TuiiAL  Laws 
To  Bx  Piled  Onlt  for  Lands  Designated 
AS  Open  to  Such  Application,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
no  applications  for  entry  under  the  public 
land  laws  requiring  the  cultivation  of  land 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  earning  of 
title  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  except  for  such  lands  as  have 
first  been  designated  by  him  as  open  to  the 
filing  of  such  applications.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  standards  for  the 
designation  of  lands  as  open  to  application 
under  this  Act.  In  making  such  designa- 
tions the  Secretary  may  consider  (a)  the 
physical  and  economic  suitability  of  the 
lands  for  cultivation  Including  such  factors 
as  soils,  topography,  climate.  Irrigation 
water,    access    to    markets,    public    utilities 


and  services,  and  (b)  any  requirement  for 
continuing   public   ownership   of    the   lands. 

Sac.  2.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  law,  an  entryman,  to  be 
entitled  to  a  patent,  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  amount,  if  any,  that  (a)  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  entered  land,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
of  the  date  of  the  allowance  of  the  entry, 
exceeds  (b)  the  product  of  $25  times  the 
number  of  acres  In  the  entry. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  2301  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C,  sec.  173),  the  act  of 
January  26,  1901  (31  Stat.  740;  43  U.S.C.,  sec. 
180),  and  other  provisions  of  law  providing 
for  commutation  of  homestead  entries,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to : 

(a)  entries  under  the  Reclamation  Act 
(32  Stot.  388;  43  UjS.C,  sees.  372,  373,  381, 
383,  391,  392,  411.  416,  419,  421,  431,  432, 
434,  439,  461,  491,  and  498) ;  and 

(b)  entries  allowed  or  claims  Initiated 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  Representative  of  Idaho, 
an  important  public  land  State.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mark- 
ing the  observance  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Homestead  Act,  which  be- 
came public  law  May  20,  1862. 

Much  has  been  said  and  more  will  be 
said  this  year  as  to  the  total  effect  that 
the  Homestead  Act  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  In  my  own  State  of 
Idaho,  60.221  homestead  entries  resulted 
in  9,733,455  acres  of  public  land  being 
transformed  into  private  land  and  there- 
by helped  shape  one  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  American  way  of  life:  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property.  I  think  the 
greatest  contribution  that  the  Home- 
stead Act  made  was  in  the  extension  of 
the  principle  that  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  hoarded 
but  should  be  developed  for  their  highest 
and  best  use.  This  law  permitted  agri- 
cultural development  of  those  lands  most 
suited  for  that  use. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  Home- 
stead Act  has  outlived  its  usefulne.ss.  If 
this  is  true  it  is  because  agricultural 
lands,  like  other  lands  in  the  United 
States,  are  becoming  scarce.  Nor  is 
there  today  the  great  demand  for  crea- 
tion of  new  productive  areas.  However. 
Alaska  still  remains  as  a  frontier  for 
development. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  subject  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  will 
study  as  soon  as  practicable.  Our  spe- 
cific attention  will  be  focused  on  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  modernize  the  agri- 
cultural public  land  laws.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring 


you  a  further  report  on  this  matter  be- 
fore too  long. 

In  closing,  my  review  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  operation  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  paying  tribute  to  those 
Idahoans  who  have  contributed  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  some  sig- 
nificant manner.  From  1929  to  1933, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore  of  our  State  was 
the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office;  Mr.  R.  H.  Rutledge  of  Idaho  was 
director  of  the  grazing  service  between 
1938  and  1942;  and,  more  recently,  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  recall  the  service  of 
Mr.  Edward  Woozley  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  from  1953 
to  1961. 

The  Homestead  Act  has  been  a  vital 
force  in  the  development  of  our  State, 
the  West,  and  the  Nation;  we  from  Idaho 
salute  all  those  who  made  its  success 
ix)ssible. 

THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  in  order 
to  make  areas  lacking  public  libraries  or 
with  inadequate  public  libraries,  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  li- 
braries and  certain  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Library 
Sei'vices  Act  and  its  many  accomplish- 
ments since  it  was  first  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1956.  Since  that  time  under 
the  impetus  given  by  the  act,  36  million 
iTiral  Americans  have  received  new  or 
improved  library  services;  State  support 
of  rural  library  service  has  increased  92 
percent  and  local  appropriations  73  E>er- 
cent  and  more  than  8  million  books  have 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  rural 
America.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  original 
1956  act  and  of  its  extension  in  1960,  I 
share  with  tlie  many  other  supporters 
of  the  program  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  feeling  of  gratification  at 
the  accomplishments  of  the  present  act. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  great  and  con- 
tinuing increase  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  combined  with  the  in- 
creased need  for  more  and  better  formal 
and  informal  education  has  exerted  con- 
stantly multiplying  pressures  on  the  li- 
brary resources  of  the  Nation,  not  only 
in  the  rural  areas  but  in  cities  and  the 
new  suburban  growths  which  surround 
them.  Advances  in  science,  technology, 
business  and  other  human  activities  con- 
tribute to  these  pressures. 

These  factors  affect  no  one  type  of 
library  but  public  libraries,  school  li- 
braries and  college  and  university  li- 
braries, including  junior  and  community 
colleges  interdependently.  The  citizen  in 
search  of  information,  whatever  his  age 
and  interests,  does  not  distinguish 
among  types  of  libraries,  but  turns  to 
whatever  agency  is  at  hand.  So  inter- 
related are  these  types  of  libraries  that 
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their  problems  must  be  considered  and 
solved  together,  because  inadequacies  in 
the  services  and  facilities  of  one  seri- 
ously affect  the  others. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day recognizes  the  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  program  of  library  de- 
velopment and  seeks  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  public  demand  for  information 
and  the  capability  of  libraries  to  meet 
that  demand. 

The  deficiencies  in  librai-y  service  are 
striking.  Over  60  million  people  out- 
side the  rural  areas  now  served  by  the 
Library  Services  Act  have  inadequate  or 
no  public  library  service.  The  growth 
of  suburban  areas  without  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  system  of  libraries 
to  meet  the  needs  has  aggravated  this 
deficiency.  The  overwhelming  demands 
for  help  by  schoolchildren  upon  the  Na- 
tion's public  library  resources  have 
drained  off  in  many  cases  the  resources 
which  should  be  available  to  the  adult 
population,  including  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  aging,  and  to  special 
categories  of  young  people  themselves, 
such  as  the  delinquent  or  potential  de- 
linquent, who  require  exceptional  atten- 
tion. 

The  lack  of  school  libraries  is  a  key 
handicap  to  the  realization  of  adequate 
library-  service  throughout  the  Nation. 
Moic  than  half  of  the  public  elementary 
.schoolchildren  in  the  country,  more  than 
10  million  pupils,  attend  schools  without 
school  libraries.  For  59,000  elementary 
schools  there  are  only  4,600  qualified 
school  librarians;  450  secondary  schools 
and  about  1.100  combined  elementary- 
secondar>'  schools  serving  more  than 
600,000  students  operate  with  no  school 
libraries. 

College  and  university  libraries  pre- 
sent a  similar  picture  of  deficiencies 
which  will  be  magnified  many  times  by 
the  expected  further  increase  in  enroll- 
ment in  institutions  of  higher  elucation. 
Most  serious  for  the  education  of  Amer- 
ica's future  scientists,  business,  govern- 
ment, and  civic  leaders  is  the  lack  of 
books  and  other  materials;  59.9  percent 
of  all  4-year  college  and  university  libra- 
ries have  less  than  the  minimum  accept- 
ed national  standard  of  50.000  volumes; 
87.1  percent  of  all  2-year  institutions 
have  fewer  than  the  minimum  accepted 
national  standard  of  20,000  volumes. 

A  critical  problem  shared  by  college, 
public,  and  school  libraries  alike  is  the 
lack  of  trained  professional  staff. 

The  support  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  combined  are  neces- 
sary to  attack  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's libraries.  The  bill  l)efore  you 
would  seek  through  stimulation  of  State 
and  local  efforts  to  meet  the  national  up- 
surge in  use  and  demand  for  libraries  at 
all  levels  and  thus  help  libraries  more 
nearly  achieve  their  role  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  educational  foundations 
of  our  country. 


RUBBERSTAMP  GOVERNMENT  VER- 
SUS  THE   U.S.   CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  p>ermission  to  address  the  House 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  balance  of 
governmental  powers  written  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
PKJwers  I  mean  taxing,  spending,  and  po- 
licing |X)wers.  I  mean  authority  and  de- 
cision over  the  affairs  of  our  country 
which  touch  on  the  way  of  life  and  the 
freedom  of  every  American. 

Mine  is  not  a  belated  protest  in  after- 
math of  the  recent  crackdown  on  the 
price  of  steel.  The  f>owers  involved  in 
that  unhappy  incident  including  implied 
legal  retribution  and  economic  reprisals 
are  only  a  single  manifestation  of  the 
condition  which  I  will  discuss  in  these 
remarks. 

My  discussion  is  one  of  long-range  de- 
rangement in  equilibrium  of  legislative 
prerogatives  and  the  consequent  seizure 
by  and  concentration  of  them  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

My  comments  should  not  be  considered 
as  either  partisan  or  personal.  As  a  mi- 
nority Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives speaking  on  this  issue  during 
a  Democratic  administration,  that  alle- 
gation may  be  unavoidable. 

Actually,  however,  mine  is  criticism  of 
policies  and  proposals,  both  past  and 
present.  The  record  cited  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  executive  branch  usurpation  on 
the  one  hand  and  legislative  abrogation 
and  delegation  on  the  other.  The  record 
covers  many  years,  under  many  Presi- 
dents, under  both  political  parties,  dur- 
ing many  Congresses. 

As  to  partisanship.  I  have  expressed 
similar  views  under  other  than  the  pres- 
ent administration,  but  in  all  honesty 
never  before  have  I  sp>oken  with  such 
deep  concern  for  never  before  has  there 
been  such  cause  for  concern.  Who  can 
deny  that  this  adm^inistration  has  sought 
power  as  has  no  previous  administration 
in  history?  But  the  blame  for  yielding 
to  a  President  should  be  placed  where  it 
belongs — on  the  Congress  itself.  In  the 
weeks  ahead,  much  of  this  blame  will  be 
fixed. 

In  discussing  equilibrium  of  powers  be- 
tween the  respective  branches  of  our 
Goverrunent,  it  should  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  the  architects  of  the 
Constitution  knew  dictatorships  were 
easy  to  establish  and  difficult  to  displace. 
Out  of  their  bitter  experience  and  the 
harsh  history  of  the  past  they  went  to 
great  pains  to  spell  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion a  system  of  checks  and  balances.  In 
establishing  this  Republic  they  sought 
protection  against  what  is  going  on 
now — undue  concentration  of  power  in 
any  one  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gantleman  very  highly  for 
bringing  this  subject  before  us  in  this 
way.    It  is  most  important.    Every  single 


day  of  our  lives  we  realize  what  is  being 
done.  It  is  not  only  just  now;  it  begam 
years  ago.  But  we  do  need  to  know  the 
implications  of  every  bill  we  get  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  should  be  most 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman for  her  kind  remarks.  I  might 
say  that  I  intend,  during  the  afternoon, 
to  discuss  the  history  of  powers  under 
the  Constitution  and  to  show  the  grow- 
ing erosion  on  the  part  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  Benjamin  Franklin 
put  it,  it  was  a  Republic  if  it  could  be 
kept  that  way.  And  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers bent  over  backward  to  prevent 
future  despotism. 

Thus,  in  our  early  history  the  initia- 
tive was  in  the  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  past  60  years,  and  es- 
pecially since  1933,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  relegating  the  legislative  branch 
to  a  position  of  a  junior  partner.  What 
President  today  would  pledge  to  the  peo- 
ple as  did  Andrew  Jackson : 

I  shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  limitation 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  Executive's 
ix>wer  trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the  func- 
t.ons  of  my  office  without  transcending  its 
authority. 

Perhaps  an  accurate  scoreboard  of  the 
struggle  for  dominance  between  these  in- 
tended coequal  branches  is  the  record 
of  Presidential  vetoes.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  of  the  first  16  Presidents, 
through  and  including  Abraham  Lincoln. 
7  did  not  exercise  the  veto  p>ower. 
The  Congress,  as  conceived  by  our  fore- 
fathers, was  intended  to  pass  the  laws. 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive was  to  be  one  of  carrying  out 
those  laws.  In  the  first  76  years  of  our 
existence  not  only  did  7  Presidents  fail 
to  veto  any  measure  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress but  the  other  9  Presidents  vetoed  a 
total  of  only  48  bills — in  most  cases  on 
constitutional  objections  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, George  Washington  exercised 
this  power  because  of  a  technical  flaw  in 
a  bill. 

However,  especially  since  1933.  execu- 
tive encroachment  on  legislative  func- 
tions has  resulted  increasingly  in  more 
and  more  Presidential  government 
rather  than  congressional  government. 

This  condition  is,  of  course,  due  to  our 
continuing  season  of  national  crisis. 
Many  alive  today  cannot  remember  when 
there  was  not  a  condition  of  national 
emergency.  Out  of  military  mobiliza- 
tion as  well  as  economic  crisis  there  has 
been  a  constant  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment and  concentration  of  responsi- 
bihty  in  the  Chief  Executive.  As  a  con- 
sequence. Congress  has  been  dropping  in 
relative  power,  especially  since  the  New 
Deal. 

The  present  apathy  or  diminishing 
exercise  of  constitutional  responsibihty 
by  the  Congress  and  its  serious  implica- 
tion is  not,  I  fear,  widely  recognized. 
Nor  is  it  sufficiently  understood  that 
above  and  beyond  his  predecessors 
President  Kennedy  has  sought  so  much 
authority  and  control  that  the  logical 
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question  can  be  posed  today:  Can  the 
Congress  survive? 

By  that  I  mean  can  it  survive  other 
than  as  a  rubberstamp?  Can  it  survive 
as  directed  by  our  Founding  Fathers  as 
an  autonomous,  independent,  responsible 
political  entity  ? 

Emperor  Augustus  did  not  abolish  the 
Roman  Senate  nor  Hitler  the  German 
Reichstag.  A  submissive  assembly  is 
convenient  to  a  dictator — in  fact  it  has 
been  called  an  indispensable  instrument 
of  managerial  rule.  The  Soviets  main- 
tain an  assembly.  It  provides  a  con- 
venient false  front  of  respectability  for 
a  dictatorship. 

So  when  I  ask,  Can  Congress  survive? 
I  ask.  Can  constitutional  government  and 
individual  liberty  survive  in  these  United 
States?    That  is  the  threat  which  my  re- 
marks will  discuss.    The  threat  involves 
the  most  controversial  feature  of  our 
Government   the  proviso  of  the  Consti- 
tution whicl!  is  unique  in  its  separation 
of  powers  and  the  checks  and  balances 
that  are  writ*«n  into  it  to  prevent  any 
one  branch  from  undermining  another. 
I  mentioned   the   conditions   of   eco- 
nomic crisis  and  military  mobilization  as 
being  contributory  to  centralization  of 
authority  in  the  Executive.    In  this  con- 
nection, it   should   be   added  that  the 
basic  struggle  is  between  the  permanent 
bureaucratic  apparatus,  with  its  polit- 
ically appointed  leaders,  and  the  legisla- 
tors who  make  the  laws  under  which 
these  gigantic  and  multitudinous  agen- 
cies   operate.      This    fight    is   centered 
around   control   over   the   Government 
purse.     The  erosion   of  legislative   au- 
thority has  come  about  largely  through 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  responsibilities  over   appropriations. 
This  lack  of  control  over  spending  has 
resulted  from  an  ever-growing  Govern- 
ment and  the  paralyzing  effect  of  mul- 
titudinous   details.      The    budget    has 
swelled  to  such  proportions  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  and  hence  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively controlled.     For  example, "the 
proposed  budget  for  1963,  of  $99.3  bil- 
hon,  compared  with  $81  billion  in  1962 
is  an  extension  of  that  much  more  power 
to   the  executive  department.      By   de- 
fault, if  not  by  design,  the  bureaucrats 
of    the    executive    department    end    up 
making  policy  and  running  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  facts  given  herein,  I  repeat,  are 
not  partisan  as  such  or  politically  moti- 
vated. They  are  a  diagnosis  of  a  con- 
dition. They  are  borne  out  by  statistics. 
These  facts  show  clearly  that  with  our 
Government,  as  with  all  bureaucracies, 
excess  of  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on:  power  and  money.  These  facts 
show  that  during  the  last  30  years  the 
trend  has  been  for  Congress  increasingly 
to  forfeit  its  constitutional  requirement 
of  appropriating  all  general  expendi- 
tures. Instead,  Congress  has  authorized 
the  burgeoning  administrative  agencies 
to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treasury  and 
thereby  bypass  the  normal  appropria- 
tions procedure,  which  subject  expendi- 
tures to  annual  justification  and  review. 
Congressional  committees,  set  up  to 
weigh  the  urgency  of  programs  against 
available  revenue,  are  thereby  bypassed. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  contempo- 
rary aspect  of  the  shift  in  power  from 
Congress  to  the  President,  let  me  identify 
earlier  areas  of  decline  in  congressional 
influence.  In  fairness,  let  me  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  decline  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Generally  speaking.  President  Eisen- 
hower was  much  less  aggressive  in  pur- 
suit of  prerogatives  for  this  ofBce  than 
his  two  immediate  predecessors.  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman.  Neverthe- 
less, his  two  terms  included  some  specific 
actions  which  increased  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  at  the  expense  of  the 
Congress. 

President  Eisenhower  was  adamant 
against  any  reduction  in  Presidential 
direction  over  foreign  policy  matters. 
Especially,  he  opposed  the  Bricker 
amendment,  which  would  have  required 
congressional  approval  of  Executive 
agreements  with  foreign  nations. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled 
President  Eisenhower  sought  and  re- 
ceived blank-check  approval,  or  as  one 
legislator  put  it,  "a  predated  declara- 
tion of  war"  from  Congress.  Thus 
Congress  surrendered  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive its  own  constitutional  power  in 
connection  with  legal  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  to  battle  through  the  For- 
mosa and  Mideast  resolutions. 

Then,  there  was  the  refusal  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  spend  specific  ap- 
propriations. He  followed  a  practice  of 
his  predecessors  in  refusing  to  spend 
money  although  the  Congress  had  di- 
rected it  be  used  for  specific  programs. 

In  1955,  for  example — although  the 
Chief  Executive  does  not  have  an  item 
veto — the  President  signed  a  public 
works  appropriation  bill  but  stated  he 
would  freeze  funds  for  certain  projects 
in  the  bill.  He  also  refused  to  spend 
money  appropriated  for  a  buildup  of 
certain  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
took  a  walk  in  the  White  House  rose 
garden  which  resulted  in  diminished 
congressional  influence  over  national 
security.  That  was  when  we  gave  up  on 
the  B-70  program. 

There  has  arisen  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dential assumption  of  power  by  actions 
condemned  by  many  as  being  beyond 
their  constitutional  authority.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  so  criticized  for  send- 
ing troops  to  Korea:  President  Eisen- 
hower was  similarly  criticized  for  using 
troops  to  enforce  Federal  judicial  de- 
crees in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Those  are 
some  examples  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  present  administration. 

President  Kennedy — as  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  in  this  87th  Congress 
knows  so  well — scored  his  first  important 
victory  over  the  legislative  branch  by  in- 
fluencing a  so-called  packing  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  this  means  a  potential  conserva- 
tive roadblock  to  his  various  liberal  leg- 
islative requests  was  removed.  Likewise, 
in  emulation  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
President  Kennedy  has  established 
effective  machinery  to  persuade  indi- 
vidual Members  to  vote  for  his  programs. 
Under  this  pressure  many  independent 
conservative  opponents  of  the  New  Fron- 


tier have  been  brought  into  line.  It 
seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  Instead  of  there  be- 
ing separate  branches,  there  now  are  just 
two  political  parties. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  actual 
transfer  of  authority  from  Congress  to 
the  President.  I  refer  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949.  In  effect,  this  law 
reversed  the  roles  of  the  respective 
branches  of  Government.  Under  this  act 
the  Executive  could  submit  reorganiza- 
tion plans  for  Goverrunent  agencies.  If 
either  House  of  Congress  did  not  veto 
such  proposals,  they  automatically  went 
into  effect.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion sought  to  use  this  means  to  obtain 
vast  new  powers  over  established  inde- 
pendent agencies  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  adminis- 
tration was  to  propose  reorganization 
changes  and  submit  plans  covering  vari- 
ous independent  agencies,  which  would 
transfer  additional  powers  over  the  vari- 
ous governmental  commissions  to  the 
Executive.  The  President,  as  a  conse- 
quence, would  acquire  tremendous  new 
influence  over  these  agencies  and  their 
activities.  Congress  only  partially  capit- 
ulated to  this  suggested  plan  for  reor- 
ganizing the  regulatory  agencies. 

To  be  specific,  approval  was  granted 
for  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  Senate 
disapproved  of  the  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  the  President 
likewise  was  rebuffed  by  the  House  on 
his  proposals  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

One  of  the  early  farm  bills  proposed  by 
this  administration,  the  feed  grain  bill, 
as  Members  will  recall,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  Congress  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  more  power 
than  any  previous  Secretary  had  ever 
held.  That  new  plan  provided  black- 
jack powers  over  our  corn  farmers,  so 
that,  for  example,  if  farmers  failed  to 
sign  a  so-called  voluntary  acreage  con- 
tract in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  $1.20 
a  bushel,  they  faced  financial  ruin 
through  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
sell  this  surplus  corn  on  the  open  mar- 
ket at  less  than  their  production  cost 
price. 

Formal  shifts  in  power  from  Congress 
to  a  President,  such  as  these  mentioned, 
by  specific  grants  of  authority,  are  rela- 
tively easy  to  identify.  But  the  influ- 
ence gained  by  slow  accretion,  through 
long-developing  trends,  or  even  by  iso- 
lated aggressive  seizures  of  the  initiative 
through  extralegislative  channels,  is 
much  more  difiBcult  to  assess. 

In  the  executive  branch,  administra- 
tions and  individual  political  appointees 
come  and  go;  but,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  basic  power  exists  in  the  permanent 
bureau  heads.  Congress  itself  has  no 
adequate  machinery  for  discerning  how 
and  when  agency  spending  plans  and 
programs  originate.  The  details  are  well 
camouflaged  and  it  is  known  that  bureau- 
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cratic    heads    can    manipulate    power 
within  their  respective  agencies. 

Under  our  system  the  road  to  advance- 
ment through  higher  civU  service  ratings 
and  increased  pay  for  a  career  employee 
or  bureaucrat  is  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment activity.  More  personnel  and  more 
resE>onsibilities  mean  more  funds  to  ex- 
I>end.  That  is  the  one  sure  method  of 
upgrading  positions. 

Therefore,  Federal  spending  and  em- 
ployment figures  are  a  barometer  of  ex- 
ecutive department  influence.  In  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1961— July  1960 — 
civilian  employees  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  totaled 
2,382,549.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, following  a  policy  of  curtailing  the 
number  of  these  employees,  had  cut  this 
figure  by  January  1961  a  net  of  32,354. 

But  under  the  Kemiedy  administra- 
tion, this  trend  was  reversed  and  ap- 
proximately 150,000  new  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll  since  Kennedy's  inauguration. 
Percentagewise,  .he  top  jobs,  the  bureau- 
cratic groups,  arc  increasing  most;  in 
other  words,  the  ratio  to  the  total  em- 
ployment of  the  positions  with  salaries 
over  $10,000  a  year  reflects  the  greatest 
increase.  There  has  been  a  con.'^tant  de- 
mand for  supergrades  above  regular  civil 
service  rates  of  pay.  This  represents 
more  pay  and  more  power 

In  the  field  of  spending,  for  fiscal 
1961.  President  Kennedy  jumped  dollar 
outgo  over  the  Eisenhower  estimate  by 
$2,588  million.  For  fiscal  1962  President 
Kennedy  asked  for  authority  to  spend 
$10,195  million  more  than  was  pro- 
gramed by  his  predecessor. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the.se  amounts 
was  for  nonniilitary  items  and  it  cer- 
tainly means  the  New  Frontier  is  ex- 
panding bureaucracy  and  thereby  in- 
creasing its  power.  This  is  an  index  of 
mcreased  Presidential  authority.  I  re- 
peat, big  Government  means  increased 
power  and  influence  of  the  executive 
branch  and  a  decline  in  the  control  and 
prestige  of  the  legislative  branch. 

In  the  past  three  decades,  as  I  have 
said,  there  ha.s  been  increasing  use  of  a 
device  whereby  Congress  authorized  the 
administration  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treasury  and  spend  the  money  without 
the  year-to-year  check  by  congressional 
Appropriations  Committees.  This  de- 
vice, known  as  back-door  spending, 
has  resulted  ;n  a  continual  decline  in 
congressional  control  and  responsibility. 
It  is  used  in  spite  of  the  constitutional 
provision  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  except  in  consequence 
of  an  appropriation  by  law. 

Never  before  has  a  Chief  Executive  of 
this  Nation  requested  such  vast  sums 
and  unchecked  power  in  spending  from 
the  Congress  through  authority  to  bor- 
row and  finance  programs  outside  the 
appropriations  procedure  as  has  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  To  his  credit,  on  leaving 
ofTicc,  President  Eisenhower  urged  Con- 
gress to  discontinue  any  new  programs 
financed  by  the  back-door  method. 

Occasionally  Congress  stands  firm  as 
in  the  case  of  the  omnibus  agricultural 
bill  when  the  House  flatly  refused  to  go 
along  with  a  Kennedy  request  for  new 
authority  which  would  have  permitted 
the  Executive  to  have  drawn  up  pro- 


grams subject  only  to  congressional 
veto,  a  device  similar  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion procedure  previously  mentioned. 
Only  last  week  the  President  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  attacked  the  vast  economic 
power  vested  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  dispensing  some  $3  billion  an- 
nually in  subsidy  and  price  support 
payments. 

The  accelerated  new  trend  toward 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch  is  well  exemplified  by  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  that  he  be  given  author- 
ity to  reduce  tariffs.  Congress,  by  the 
Constitution,  is  granted  power  "to  lay 
and  collect  duties."  Yet,  in  the  proposed 
new  tariff  bill  Congress  is  asked  to  make 
a  sweeping  delegation  of  these  powers  to 
the  President.  This  proposal  seeks  to 
thwart  and  ignore  plainly  written  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
allow  the  Executive  to  fix  duties  and 
commodity  quotas.  Moreover,  it  would 
provide  that  Presidential  determinations 
■  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  court." 
Thus  the  people  would  be  deprived  of 
judicial  review  as  victims  of  illegality 
in  the  application  of  trade  laws. 

Tummg  such  power  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent could  result  in  political  logrolling 
as  recently  was  illustrated  in  a  Presi- 
dential order  for  a  sharp  increase  on  the 
tariffs  of  woolen  carpets  and  glass  in 
order  to  obtain  sectional  support  for  his 
tariff  biU.  Or  as  illustrated  by  the  re- 
cent support  by  the  administration  of  a 
bill  for  domestic  protection  of  textiles 
from  foreign  imports,  an  obvious  move  to 
buy  votes  for  the  new  tariff  bill  by  repre- 
sentatives from  textile  areas. 

The  increasing  rate  by  which  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  take  over  the  power  of 
Congress  is  illustrated,  also,  by  the 
President's  proposal  that  Congress  give 
him  standby  authority  to  reduce  income 
tax  rates  by  5  percent.  This  power 
would  allow  the  President  to  reduce  taxes 
by  about  $10  billion  a  year  under  the 
stated  objective  that  by  so  doing  he  could 
head  off  any  impending  business  reces- 
sion. This  is  power  never  held  by  any 
U.S.  President.  Many  people  ask  if  the 
President  is  given  the  authority  to  re-" 
duce  taxes,  why  would  he  not  seek  the 
authority  to  increase  taxes.  The  power 
to  tax  is  indeed  the  power  to  threaten 
and  to  destroy. 

Speaking  of  standby  authority,  let  us 
remember,  too,  that  the  President  is  re- 
questing power  to  spend  $2  billion  on 
public  works  programs,  in  the  event  of 
future  economic  recession.  This  delega- 
tion of  power  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
constitutional  provision  for  annual  ap- 
propriations by  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  delegates  its  cupreme 
power  of  taxation  and  appropriation  to 
any  President,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
no  matter  how  benevolent  or  well  inten- 
tioned.  regardless  of  any  circumstances, 
the  legislative  branch  will  be  abrogating 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  further  speaking  of  spending, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  the  Nations 
largest  employer,  and  by  far  the  largest 
purchaser  of  goods  and  services.  In  fis- 
cal 1963  it  is  estimated  the  Government's 
cash  spending  will  amount  to  approxi- 


mately $115  biUion — $55  billion  of  which 
will  go  to  business.  Defense  contracts 
alone  will  amount  to  about  $26  billion 
and  the  rest  will  be  for  highways,  space 
exploration,  atomic  programs  and  the 
like.  The  vast  power  that  goes  with  that 
spending,  the  power  to  grant  or  deny 
orders,  the  power  to  determine  where  the 
money  will  be  spent,  is  frightening.  The 
Congress  should  never  abrogate  its  con- 
trol over  that  spending. 

Then  there  is  the  police  power  of  the 
executive  branch  to  regulate  many 
aspects  of  our  society.  Government  can 
use  antitrust  laws  to  proceed  against 
alleged  price  fixing.  Its  police  powers 
mclude  the  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove on  mergers  of  industry,  banking, 
railroads  and  airlines.  Use  of  these 
powers  was  implied  in  the  recent  steel- 
price  case. 

Once  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment abrogates  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  tools  of  adminis- 
trative power,  and  the  oflBce  of  the  Chief 
Executive  is  unchecked,  then  we  can 
h.ive  a  dictatorship.  That  is  why  the 
Presidential  proposals  calling  for  dele- 
gation of  more  power  should  never  be 
granted. 

President  Kennedy  seeks  a  law  allow- 
ing him  to  app>oint  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  would  re- 
sult in  the  Board  losing  its  semi-inde- 
pendent status.  It  would  give  complete 
political  control  to  the  President  of  the 
functions  of  regulatmg  money  and  the 
credit  supply  of  our  economy. 

Government  control  of  farmers  has 
been  particularly  far  reaching.  The 
farmer  now  finds  himself  in  the  position 
of  not  being  able  to  grow  cotton,  sugar 
beets,  tobacco,  or  wheat  without  an 
acreage  allotment  from  the  Government. 
HeavT  fines  are  levied  on  a  farmer  who 
grows  without  a  Federal  quota.  The 
new  administration  plan  would  add  a 
jail  sentence  to  the  fine  and  proposes  to 
clamp  rigid  controls  on  crops  and  sur- 
pluses. Farmers  would  be  compensated 
for  these  controls  by  price  supports  and 
payments  for  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has 
grown  from  an  $80,000  unit  '*ith  9  em- 
ployees in  1862  to  a  huge  bureaucracy 
that  will  reach  a  total  personnel  of 
116,000  in  1963.  the  majority  engaged 
in  handing  out  a  $7  billion  budget,  a 
large  part  of  which  goes  to  pay  people 
not  to  farm.  In  effect,  the  new  Kennedy 
proposal  reverses  the  roles  of  Govern- 
ment. The  executive  branch  would  write 
the  laws  and  the  legislative  branch  would 
have  only  a  veto  power. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  insidious 
actions  ill  connection  with  the  reduction 
of  legislative  influence  and  functioning 
was  contained  in  a  directive  of  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  John  Macy.  This 
directive  was  sent  to  career  Grovernment 
employees  and  stated  their  positive  obli- 
gation to  promote  administration  pro- 
grams, controversial  or  not.  Macy  said 
a  career  official  has  a  positive  obligation 
to  support  Federal  programs  based  on 
law  or  Executive  order.  He  said  this 
means  that  a  career  official  may  properly 
make  speeches  explainmg  and  interpret- 
ing a  cuirent  administration  proposal, 
identifying  its  public  purposes,  citing  its 
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achievements,  defending  it  against  criti- 
cism. The  fact  that  any  such  program 
was  under  partisan  controversy  during 
the  period  of  enactment  or  development 
would  in  no  way  lessen  this  obligation. 

Whether  this  violates  the  law  against 
Federal  employees*  active  participation 
in  partisan  politics  is  not  clear,  but  in  an 
issue  such  as  medical  care  for  the  aged 
the  effect  constitutes  executive  branch 
lobbying  and  that  represents  more  power. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt once  told  Congress  that  he  hoped 
it  would  not  let  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality stand  in  the  way  of  passing  one 
of  his  proposals. 

After  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there  came  Harry 
S.  Trimian,  who  insisted  that  there  were 
inherent  powers  in  the  Presidency  which 
supersede  the  power  of  Congress.  For- 
tunately the  third  coordinate  branch,  the 
Supreme  Court,  disagreed  and  overruled 
him  on  this  point. 

Then,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier.  General 
Eisenhower  sought  dominion  in  foreign 
affairs.  But  Dwight  Eisenhower,  only 
last  week,  to  his  lasting  credit  has  pub- 
licly expressed  alarm  at  the  trend  to 
greatly  increase  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Indeed  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
carrying  this  trend  much  further  than 
ever  in  history  toward  the  ultimate 
relegation  of  Congress  to  the  role  of  a 
rubberstamp  through  congressional  sur- 
render of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  stand  up  for  its  rights.  In  the  public 
interest  the  Congress  must  preserve  rep- 
resentative government. 

The  President's  powers  are  limited  by 
the  Constitution.  He  is  required  to  "give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  recommend  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient." 

He  is  granted  power  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
make  treaties  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur." 

He  may  veto  an  act  of  Congress  but 
Congress  can  override  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
Constitution  has  the  sole  power  to  make 
Federal  laws. 

Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
granted  the  sole  power  of  levying  taxes, 
including  the  duties  on  imports,  to  pro- 
vide funds  with  which  to  "pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
granted  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  be  happy  to,  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  fine  state- 
ment that  he  is  making.  The  Rrst  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned  the  entire 
State  of  Washington,  is  fortunate  to  be 
represented  in  Congress  by  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  addressing  the  House 
I  know  he  is  talking  about  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  to  ac- 
quire greater  and  greater  powers,  and 
he  just  now  touched  on  an  item  having 


to  do  with  foreign  commerce.  It  might 
interest  the  gentleman  to  know  that  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  are  up 
in  arms  at  this  very  moment  because  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  regulate  the  shipping  of 
the  world.  They  are  endeavoring, 
through  orders,  to  regulate  international 
shipping.  This  is  just  another  indica- 
tion of  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  to  acquire  greater  and 
greater  power,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  commended  for  calling 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  I  might 
say  that  I  happen  to  know  that  he,  too, 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  very 
matter  I  am  about  to  discuss,  and  that  is 
trade  under  the  Export  Control  Act.  As 
I  said,  the  Constitution  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  latter  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  Congress  under  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  has  delegated 
this  control  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent finds  a  Soviet  bloc  nation,  a  nation 
admittedly  controlled  by  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement,  to  be 
friendly  and  thereby  finds  it  eligible  for 
the  shipments  of  surplus  subsidized 
grain.  The  President,  under  authority 
given  him.  finds  another  bloc  country — 
Yugoslavia — is  not  under  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  makes  it  eligible  for 
aid,  both  military  and  economic. 

The  President  can  waive  the  provisions 
of  the  Battle  Act — as  he  has  done  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  In  other  words  he 
can  determine  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security  to  overlook  ship- 
ments of  strategic  military  goods  by  our 
allies  to  our  enemies.  No  penalty  has 
ever  been  invoked  under  this  provision 
of  the  act. 

It  seems  that  Congress  feels  it  must 
yield  all  decisions  and  discretion  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  Even  on  his  proposal 
to  authorize  purchase  of  U.N,  bond.s  it 
appears  the  Congress  would  not  face  up 
to  the  issue  itself,  but  seems  about  to 
allow  the  President  to  decide  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.     I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  also  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  forth- 
right statement. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
gentleman  is  pointing  out  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  our  Government 
which  exists  in  this  administration. 
Unless  the  people  become  aroused  as  to 
what  is  happening  here  in  Washington, 
we  shall  soon  awaken  and  find  ourselves 
under  a  dictatorship. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  this  adminis- 
tration there  were  a  number  of  profiles 
in  courage  in  this  House  and  in  the  Con- 
gress who  faced  up  to  vital  issues.  They 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  New  Fron- 
tier nor  by  a  popular  and  politically 
astute  President.  They  stood  firm  un- 
der great  pressure. 


I  do  not  know  if  any  of  these  Members 
have  changed  their  views  and  votes  after 
a  walk  in  the  White  House  rose  garden, 
or  under  threat  or  duress  of  a  ruthless 
political  machine  bent  on  obtaining 
power.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  my 
good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  succumbed,  but  it  may  not  be  true, 
and  the  reasons  why  any  Member  votes 
the  way  he  does  are  his  own  private  and 
personal  business. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
pointing  my  finger  in  any  direction  ex- 
cept at  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  which 
I  say  could  easily  descend  from  its  high 
position  as  the  once  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world  to  a  mere  assembly  of 
yes-men  with  a  vacillating  vestige  of 
onetime  proud  independence  and  action. 

Again.  I  repeat  my  words  are  not  ut- 
tered in  partisanship.  What  I  say  is 
purely  in  devotion  to  the  national  inter- 
est and  against  decay  of  our  constitu- 
tional system : 

Decay  such  as  the  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President  to  modify  income  taxes. 

Decay  such  as  delegation  of  power  to 
the  President  to  divert  funds  from 
authorized  purposes  for  emergency  pub- 
lic works.  ■* 

Decay  such  as  authorized  delegation  of 
power  to  comp>el  farmers  to  participate 
in  Government  programs. 

Decay  such  as  abdication  of  power 
over  appropriations  and  the  regulation 
and  taxing  of  commerce — to  name  only 
a  few  major  issues  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  we 
had  better  wake  up.  As  legislators  and 
representatives  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  we  must  reassert  our  re- 
sponsibilties. 

In  this  critical  time  we  must  preserve 
and  protect  the  Constitution.  Indiffer- 
ence, apathy,  and  unwillingness  to  place 
principle  before  political  expediency  con- 
stitute domestic  enemies  we  are  sworn 
to  oppose,  that  threaten  our  free  way  of 
life 

Mr  Speaker,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment as  bequeathed  to  us  and  the  her- 
itage of  freedom  from  our  forefathers, 
these  muist  be  earned  anew  if  we  would 
possess  them  for  our  children  and  gen- 
erations unborn. 

Therefore,  let  us  of  this  87th  Congress 
henceforth  and  from  now  on  hold  fast  to 
our  powers  and  duties  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Otherwise,  as  sure  as  night 
follows  day,  this  still  young  and  vigorous 
Nation  will  gradually  return  to  the  harsh 
and  unhappy  rule  of  the  despot. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
heed  this  danger. 


GOVERNING  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  Burke]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  taken  this  time  in  order  to 
discuss  an  aspect  of  the  governing  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  governing  of 
thp  District  of  Columbia  is  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  Congress.  Over  the 
years  the  Congress  has   jealously  pre- 
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served  to  itself  that  prerogative.  Like 
each  other  privilege,  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  Capital  City  entails 
grave  responsibilities.  Other  agencies 
have  by  delegation  been  authorized  to 
plan,  to  recommend,  to  carry  out  di- 
rections, but  final  authority  over  the 
government  and  public  works  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  remains  in  the 
Congress. 

At  this  moment  proposals  are  licnding 
in  the  Congress  which  will  determine 
the  future  of  the  Capital  City  for  gen- 
erations. The  full  scope  of  these  pro- 
posals, partially  because  of  the  manner  of 
their  presentation,  may  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
with  the  urgency  which  they  deserve. 
For  that  reason  I  take  this  time  to  make 
abundantly  clear  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved in  just  one  budget  request  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  is  presently 
being  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  this  House.  That  spe- 
cific budget  request  concerns  the  financ- 
ing of  highway  construction  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  express  ai  this  point  my  sincere  ad- 
miration of  and  respect  for  the  Com- 
missioners and  hasten  to  make  plain  that 
in  these  remarks  no  personal  criticism 
of  the  Commissioners  is  intended  or 
should  be  inferred. 

The  striking  financial  facts  concern- 
ing the  proposed  capital  outlay  for  high- 
ways in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1962  are  these.  In  January  of  1961. 
in  defining  projected  highway  expendi- 
tures the  Commissioners  proposed  that 
for  fiscal  year  1963  there  should  be  spent 
$9,800,000  of  District  of  Columbia  funds 
and  $13  million  of  Federal  aid  highway 
money,  or  a  total  expenditm-e  for  fiscal 
year  1963  of  $22,800,000. 

One  year  later,  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  Commissioners  expressed  a  revised 
program  for  highway  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1963  which  would  include  $10.- 
723.000  of  District  of  Columbia  funds 
and  $54,035,000  of  Federal  aid  highway 
funds  for  a  U)tal  of  $64,758,000  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  Tne  striking  fact  therefore  is 
that  in  the  12  months  between  January 
1961  and  January  1962  the  highway  pro- 
gram for  the  District  was  proposed  to  be 
increased  from  not  quite  S23  million  for 
the  1  fiscal  year  1963  to  almost  $65 
million,  and  the  important  factor  to  note 
about  this  frantic  effort  is  that  a  similar 
increase  is  proposed  for  each  of  the  next 
5  fiscal  years. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  involved 
here  than  expenditures  of  large  sums  of 
money. 

Twenty  months  ago,  after  long  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress,  by  the  whole 
Washington  region,  and  by  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960.  Pursuant  to 
that  act  th(?  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  has  been  created  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been 
appropriated  so  that  that  Agency  might 
carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  he  is  sounding  a  warning  here 
about  a  matter  which  can  have  serious 
repercussions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  information  that  we  have  in  the 
Comml'tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
are  many  unresolved  issues  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mass  transportation  policies 
which  we  shall  follow  in  the  future. 

However,  in  talking  to  the  represent- 
atives of  this  Agency  it  appears  that  they 
are  ambitious  to  have  a  program  which 
will  move  great  masses  of  people  with 
great  speed  in  and  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  may  be  by  tunnel 
or  underground  passageways  or  by 
monorail  or  by  superhighways  or  a  com- 
bination of  any  of  these.  It  seems  to 
me.  however,  that  until  we  have  a  fixed 
policy  established  as  to  what  mass 
transix)rtation  steps  will  be  taken,  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  anyone  to  project  his 
mind  into  the  future  and  determine  just 
how  many  of  these  expressways  or  su- 
perhighways, which  swallow  up  so  much 
valuable  taxable  property  and  displace 
so  many  people,  should  be  adopted  as  a 
policy  with  reference  to  vehicular  traf- 
fic. I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
say  that  I  certainly  do  agree  with  him, 
becau.se,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out.  one  of  the  important  duties  imposed 
upon  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  by  the  Congress  is  that  it 
shall  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
November  1,  1962.  a  report  on  the  pro- 
posed balance  of  transit  and  highways 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  at  the 
same  time,  present  a  program  for  con- 
struction of  transit  facilities.  So  I  think 
the  pentleman  has  put  his  finger  right 
on  the  key  matter  involved  here  in  this 
greatly  accelerated  proposal  for  highway 
construction. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  serves 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Traffic.  Streets, 
and  Highways  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  special  subcom- 
mittee appointed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  privileged  to 
be  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
I  think  it  is  no  secret  that  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  suggested  to  the 
subcommittee  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  we  commence  a  study  of  the  street 
and  highway  problem  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. No  one  can  seriously  question 
that  some  changes  and  some  improve- 
ments need  to  be  made.  What  I  am 
saying,  and  I  know  what  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  saying,  should  not  be 
construed  by  anyone  as  being  a  position 
of  standing  completely  by;  but  rather 
that  we  make  such  haste  as  we  make 
with  judgment  and  with  discretion,  and 
not  in  our  haste  and  in  the  haste  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  other  governing 


authorities  of  the  District  do  things 
which  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  and  things  which  we  would 
hope  they  would  not  do  which  would 
prove  to  be  inordinately  expensive  and 
not  bring  about  the  results  which  we 
all.  I  am  sure,  join  with  the  Commis- 
sioners in  hoping  they  will  bring  about. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  think  the 
gentleman  states  the  problem  extremely 
well.  I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 
May  I  point  out  that  this  is  nothing  that 
has  come  about  lately,  because  in  the 
very  statement  of  findings  and  policy 
in  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  the  Congress  stated  that 
an  improved  transportation  system  for 
the  National  Capital  region  requires, 
with  planning  on  a  regional  basis,  a 
unified  system  of  freeways,  parkways, 
express  transit  service,  and  other  major 
transportation  facilities.  So  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carohna  was 
stating  extremely  well  not  only  what  he 
knows  is  expressed  to  him  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  but  is  expressed 
in  the  law  itself. 

Furthermore,  implicit  in  the  act  itself, 
and  explicitly  stated  in  the  committee 
reports  on  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act.  is  the  congressional  direc- 
tion that  additional  highways  should  be 
built  in  accordance  with  a  program 
which  would  allow  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  to  perform 
effectively  the  job  which  Congress  gave 
it.  Under  the  accelerated  highway  pro- 
gram which  would  be  undertaken  if  the 
Congress  approves  the  current  District 
budget  request,  construction  would  very 
likely  make  obsolete  the  November  re- 
port of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  even  before  it  is  completed. 
This  is  true  for  the  following  reasons: 
A  key  structure  which  the  District  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  imdertake  originally 
in  fiscal  year  1964  or  later,  is  the  so- 
called  interchange  C  in  southeast 
Washington  for  which  $3,200,000  is  now 
requested  to  undertake  construction 
during  fiscal  year  1963.  This  is  a  large 
structure.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
interchange  itself  will  cover  40  acres, 
and  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  much 
more  land  will  be  involved  in  necessary 
approach  structures.  Once  this  key 
interchange  is  committed,  the  whole 
interloop  pattern  is  established  to  a  de- 
gree which  would  be  beyond  reasonable 
adaptation  no  matter  what  might  be 
discovered  by  virtue  of  the  transit  study 
which  the  law  requires  be  delivered  to 
Congress  in  less  than  6  months.  To 
take  40  acres  of  completely  urban,  in- 
tensely developed,  densely  occupied  land 
in  southeast  Washington  at  this  time  is 
a  step  which  should  not  be  taken  until 
everyone  is  completely  certain  that  it  is 
a  proper  step.  I  think  we  should  recall 
the  very  apt  language  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  report  made  in  the  Senate 
on  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act: 

Any  attempt  to  meet  the  area's  transpor- 
tation needs  by  highways  nnd  private  auto- 
mobiles alone  will  wreck  the  city — it  wUl 
demolish  residential  neighborhood,  violate 
parks  and  playgrounds,  desecrate  monxi- 
mental  portions  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
remove  much  valuable  property  from  the  tax 
rolls. 
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Interchange  C,  which  I  cite  only  as 
an  example  of  the  remarkable  accelera- 
tion which  the  Commissioners  are  re- 
questing in  the  highway  program  for  the 
Capital  City  for  fiscal  year  1963  would 
take  much  valuable  property  off  of  the 
tax  rolls,  would  displace  additional  large 
numbers  of  families,  and  is  proposed  to 
be  built  ahead  of  its  originally  proposed 
date  for  suggested  reasons  which  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  universally 
recognized  fact  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  relocation  of  displaced 
families  is  a  most  serious  problem. 
Those  who  have  been  forced  from  their 
homes  by  highway  construction,  by  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  and  by 
urban  renewal  programs  present  one  of 
local  government's  most  vexing  prob- 
lems, and  yet  in  a  pell  mell  rush  to  blc- 
celerate  the  highway  program  multipli- 
cation of  the  problem  of  relocation  is 
obviously  done  for  no  adequate  reason. 
The  millions  of  dollars  of  valuable 
property  which  will  be  taken  from  the 
tax  rolls  by  necessary  highway  construc- 
tion is  a  further  serious  consideration. 
The  exact  amounts  to  be  taken  will  be 
presented  at  an  appropriate  time,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1963  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  major  highway  structures  which 
will  not  in  the  immediate  future  have 
any  effect  on  the  movement  of  traflQc.  If 
the  Congress  determines  that  the  major 
accelerations  by  such  structures  as  inter- 
change C  are  not  warranted  during  fis- 
cal year  1963  the  District's  highway 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  still 
be  more  than  twice  the  budget  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Highway  Department  as 
recently  as  January  1961. 

It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  state  exactly 
the  magnitude  of  the  immediate  acceler- 
ation which  the  District  Highway  De- 
partment has  proposed.  As  I  said 
earlier,  in  simple  dollars  it  is  a  proposal 
to  increase  a  $13  million  budget  item  to 
a  $54  million  item  in  terms  of  Federal  aid 
alone.  It  is  a  proposal  for  capital  outlay 
for  highways  for  fiscal  year  1963  which 
would  be  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
entire  capital  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  I  want  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  I  do  not  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  highway  program  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  all.  I  do 
think  that  the  proposed  acceleration 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
budget  requests  is  poorly  timed  and  ex- 
tremely unwise. 

We  are  talking  about  a  system  of  high- 
ways in  the  city  which  will  extend  one 
expressway,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
depressed  road,  directly  across  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  actually  passing  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  Another  segment 
which  it  is  proposed  will  cross  the  area 
between  the  Tidal  Basin  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  other  similar 
roads  which  will  change  the  face  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  a  radical  degree.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  build  every  one  of 
these  roads:  it  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
place the  additional  thousands  of  fami- 
lies who  would  be  involved;  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  these  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
from  the  tax  rolls;  it  may  be  necessary 
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to  surround  and  bisect  the  very  heart  of 
Washington  with  highways,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  commit  the  District  govern- 
ment to  these  specific  plans  from  which 
deviation  would  be  almost  impossible,  in 
advance  of  the  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  report  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Afiency  next  No- 
vember. One  is  tempted  to  say  to  the 
Commissioners,  "What's  the  big  hurry?" 
If  these  major  acceleration  projects  were 
those  which  would  confer  immediate  or 
reasonably  immediate  benefits  upon  the 
traffic  circulation  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  justification  of  their  immediate 
construction  might  be  seen.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  the  major  ac- 
celeration in  the  highway  program  is 
obviously  the  tying  down  of  future  major 
roads  one  must  seriously  urge  that  the 
highway  budget  of  the  District,  when  it 
becomes  available  for  action  by  this 
House  be  so  handled  as  to  allow  full  ben- 
efit to  be  taken  of  the  transportation  re- 
port of  next  November  so  that  all  of  the 
planning  for  every  means  of  moving  per- 
sons and  goods  in  the  District  be  used  to 
its  fullest  benefit. 


THE  PRICE  DIFFERENTIAL  ON 
COTTON  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr,  Hemp- 
hill! is  recognized  for  20  minutes, 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  spoken  to  this  House 
about  the  plight  of  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry. One  reason  for  the  present  diffi- 
culties of  this  great  industry  is  the  price 
differential  on  raw  cotton  which  is  8 '2 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  domestic  producers  to  force  them  to 
pay  more  for  their  raw  product  tnan 
foreign  producers  pay.  This  is  unfair 
competition. 

Six  months  ago  today  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  instructed  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  this  price  differential  and  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  an  equalization  fee 
is  required  as  an  offset  to  the  differential. 
Six  months  and  still  no  decision.  What 
is  the  reason  for  the  delay?  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  often  studied  major 
trade  problems  in  less  than  6  months. 
It  is  standard  practice  to  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  report  to  the  President  in  6 
months.  Press  reports  indicate  that  it 
will  be  late  June,  perhaps  even  sometime 
in  July,  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  be  ready  to  make  its  report  on  an 
equalization  fee.  Could  this  timing  be  in 
connection,  or  related  to,  the  timing 
when  this  House  will  have  voted  on  H.R. 
9900,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962? 
There  are  some  Members  who  think 
there  is  a  relationship. 

There  is  both  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  the  textile  areas  of 
this  country.  Thousands  of  American 
jobs  are  right  now  hanging  on  the  out- 
come of  this  question.  It  is  no  secret 
that  some  textile  plants  contemplate 
shutting  down  if  no  equalization  fee  or 
some  other  method  is  found  to  end  this 
8i-'2-cent  price  differential.  This  is  not 
a  threat.  It  is  not  a  club  to  be  held 
over  the  head  of  the  administration. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  the  industry  saying 


to  the  Government,  "If  you  don't  do  this, 
we  will  shut  down."  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  economics.  The  low-wage,  low- 
cost  textile  producers  of  the  world  get  an 
added  advantage  of  cheaper  raw  cotton 
over  U.S.  producers.  The  foreign  com- 
petition with  the  American  textile  indus- 
try will  still  have  the  advantage  of  lower 
wages,  lower  wage  costs,  and  some  com- 
petitors will  f;et  slices  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid.  Is  is  asking  too  much  on  behalf 
of  our  own  textile  industry  that  it  be 
rescued  from  this  8'2-cent-a-pound 
price  differential? 

Those  of  us  from  the  textile  areas  are 
fully  informed  on  what  the  administra- 
tion has  done  and  is  doing  to  give  the 
textile  industry  relief  from  unregulated 
imports  and  so  far  as  these  remedies  go 
they  are  all  to  the  good.  But  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  When  the  President, 
on  May  2  of  last  year,  issued  his  pro- 
gram for  relief  of  the  textile  industry. 
hiL'h  on  his  list  was  this  question  of  the 
8'2-cent-a-pound  price  differential.  Six 
months  ago  the  President  asked  that  a 
study  be  made.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  study  an  issue  to  death.  Over  a 
year  ago  the  combined  textile  complex, 
fibers,  spinners,  weavers,  apparel  manu- 
facturers, the  entire  industry,  filed  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  since  reorganized  as 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  re- 
questing that  it  be  found  essential  to 
the  national  defense.  This,  too.  was  on 
the  President's  program  for  relief  of  the 
textile  industry.  Over  a  year  has  passed 
and  there  is  no  report  forthcoming  from 
this  agency  either.  How  long  must  these 
studies  go  on? 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  House  with 
this  issue  but  I  am  sure  that  speaking 
for  all  Members  from  textile -producing 
areas  whether  they  are  in  the  South,  the 
North,  or  the  West.  I.  for  one.  would 
welcome  some  signs  that  these  two  stud- 
ies will  be  made  available  to  the  House 
before  many  more  weeks  pass. 

The  American  people,  the  textile  em- 
ployees, the  textile  industrv.  deserve  ac- 
tion. The  President  has  asked  for  ac- 
tion. The  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  textile  areas  have  stressed  a  need. 
We  need  favorable  action  and  we  need 
It  now. 
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AFFIDAVIT  ON  JOHN  BIRCH  SO- 
CIETY FILED  WITH  CALIFORNIA 
INVESTIGATIVE  BODY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Hiest.-vnp] 
IS   recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  an  affidavit  filed  in  evidence 
with  the  California  State  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, It  was  filed  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Werdel.  of  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  former 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  order  that  Attorney-at-Law  Wer- 
del's  affidavit  might  receive  some  public 
scrutiny,  I  submit  excerpts  from  his  af- 
fidavit: 

Rci^iirdiiiR  a  report,  dated  July  7,  1961,  on 
the  John  Birch  S(x:lety:  It  was  prepared  In 
the  name  of  Attorney  General  Mosk,  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Howard 


Jewell  at  taxjjayers'  expense  and  submitted 
to  Governor   Brown. 

The  affidavit  Includes  the  following: 

"No  wltnesf;e8  whatever  were  called; 

"No  Infomatlon  was  requested  of  or 
opportunity   to   reply   given   to   the   society; 

"The  Communist  apparatus  was  given 
a  new  dignified  quotation  to  be  read  by  the 
uninformed  and  Inarticulate  when  the  re- 
p.)rt  .states:  Birch  has  charged  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  with  'bringing  this  country  to 
the  brink  of  democracy." 

"It  Is  submitted  that  there  Is  no  available 
evidence  of  any  statement  by  Mr.  John  Birch 
In  regard  to  Chief  Justice  Warren  during 
Mr  Birch's  lifetime 

"Without  calling  witnesses  or  making  a 
reasonable  e:7ort  to  determine  the  truth, 
the  |attorne}'|  general  compared  the  John 
Birch  Society  to  the  structure  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Itself.  In  doing  so  he  decep- 
tively stated  the  purpose  of  the  society  as 
being  to  establish  "one  person'  or  'totalitarian' 
government  That  is  to  say.  the  (attorney) 
general  purportedly  was  examining  the  Blue 
Book,  where: n  It  clearly  appears  that  the 
six-lety's  puipose  Is  to  avoid  totalitarian 
government  by  defending  and  reestablishing 
our  constitutional  protections  and  main- 
taining the  'republican  form  of  government 
therein  proviied  for.' 

"The  report  of  the  attorney  general  also 
puts  words  In  strangers'  mouths,  as  alleged 
members  of  ihe  society,  without  calling  wit- 
nesses, and  has  the  society  condemn  patriotic 
Individvials  In  public  life  who  are  also  fight- 
ing to  maintain  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  the  Jnited  States  and  the  respective 
States. 

"Any  honest  investigation  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  must  be  based  upon  and  t;ike 
Into  account  the  following  key  points: 

"A  It  mu;;t  take  into  account,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  jf  the  Investigation,  the  Indi- 
viduals and  org.'inizations  who.se  programs 
the  John  Birch  Society  challenges  and  op- 
poses 

"B.  The  society  is  a  perfectly  legal,  respon- 
sible and  jsefiU  American  organization, 
carrying  out  an  openly  proclaimed  and  pub- 
licly available  patriotic  program  under  the 
right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"C.  The  society  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problem  and  danger  "-ai-sed  by  com- 
munism anc  its  appeasement  at  home  and 
abroad  by  anyone. 

"D.  The  society  provides  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion, dis.'emlnation  of  Information,  and 
training  through  mutual  exchange  of  ideas 
on  how  to  combat  communism  and  anyone 
who  appease?  it. 

"E.  The  facts  about  communism  and  Its 
appeiisemem  arc  a  matter  of  massive  public 
record,  already  widely  discussed  by  many 
authorities;  and  investigated  and  publicized 
in  millions  of  pages  of  public  governmental 
documents  and  transcripts  of  testimony  by 
Commxinists,  former  Communists,  intelli- 
gence agent:;,  undercover  agents  and  defec- 
tors from  thi?  Communist  conspiracy  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"It  Is  imi)o.':sib!e  to  investigate  the  John 
Birch  Society  without  an  eqvial  investigation, 
which  is  no't  parallel,  but  is  integral,  of  the 
C ommuni.st  conspiracy  and  Its  appeasement; 
and  a  factu  il  determination  whether  or  not 
the  John  B:.rch  Society  is  wrong  in  \is  ap- 
praisal of  tl.e  Communist  danger;  and.  If  so. 
where,  when,  about  what,  in  what  total  per- 
centage to  where  it  is  right. 

"Clearly  related  to  this  question  is  the 
perplexing,  :ind  constantly  recurring  problem 
of  those  who  would  modify,  vitiate,  nullify, 
downgrade  and  virtually  destroy  American 
patriotism  and  respect  for  and  loyalty  to  our 
constitutiorial  heritage.  Such  programs  are 
the  dally  efort  of  hundreds  of  individuals 
and  organizations. 

"If  these  individuals  and  groups  have  the 
free  right  to  attempt  to  propagandize  us  into 


surrendering  to  a  vague,  ill-defined  and  un- 
controlled so-called  world  government,  the 
John  Birch  Society  also  has  the  free  right 
to  remind  the  American  people  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  to  insist 
that  these  people  keep  their  hands  off  our 
schools  and  schoolchildren  and  to  argue  this 
vital  dispute  with  adults. 

"The  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
knew  that  they  would  be  the  target  of  a 
massive  smear  campaign.  This  did  not  re- 
quire any  crystal  ball.  No  Individual  or 
group  that  has  opposed  comimunism  has 
been  Immune,  since  the  founding  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  In   1919. 

"The  Communist  Party  launched  the  open 
attack  on  the  John  Birch  Society  with  a 
long  story  in  its  weekly  issue  of  its  west 
coast  newspaper,  People's  World,  February 
25.  1961.  The  one-world  groups  naturally 
Joined  in  the  attack  because  their  positions 
had  been  challenged. 

"These  groups  present  a  serious  problem 
to  any  legislative  committee  that  wants  to 
investigate  this  di.spute  completely.  The 
wlu>le  purpose  of  the  existence  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  to  dispute  with  these  groups 
and  with  opportunistic  politicians  who  cat.»r 
to  their  pressure  tactics  in  the  marketplace 
of  opinion  about  the  key  question  in  this  in- 
troduction— that  of  communism  and  its  ap- 
peasement and  the  down-grading  of  our  con- 
stitutional heritage. 

"It  Is  impossible  to  Investigate  the  John 
Birch  .Society  without  investigating  what  the 
John  Birch  Society  Is  doing — and  what  It  is 
doing  is  fighting  these  groups  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, its  Constitution  and  the  prevention  of 
its  destruction  by  fanatical  one-worlders,  noi 
to  mention  the  .-squandering  of  our  substance 
on  elnbal  boondoggling. 

"We  therefore  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee:  copies  of  the  official  blue 
book,  the  handbook  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, which  stands  on  what  it  says  in  print; 
and  a  file  of  the  Bulletin,  which  is  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  society,  which 
states  a  public  position  on  a  number  of 
Issues 

"Another  of  the  double-standard  smear 
attacks  on  the  John  Birch  Society  is  the 
denunciation  that  it  is  operating  in  secrecy 
for  some  never  defined  or  explained  evil 
purposes.  This  also  is  a  total  propaganda 
fraud. 

"The  John  Birch  Society  operates  In  the 
open  and  stands  behind  its  publicly  circu- 
lated statements  of  policy  and  bulletin  re- 
ports on  issues  before  the  American  public. 

"The  John  Birch  Society  is  no  more  or 
less  secret  than  the  Masons.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Elks,  Moose,  Foresters,  Eagles, 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Regular  Veterans,  Purple  Heart,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  organizations. 

"This  also  applies  to  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  the  California  Democratic 
Council,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  hundreds  of  Communist  fronts  identi- 
fied in  the  Attorney  General's  list  and  by 
congressional  committees. 

"The  question  has  been  raised:  Would  we 
make  our  membership  list  public?  This  is  a 
ridiculous  question.  It  has  never  been 
raised  about  the  organizations  mentioned, 
only  about  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
identifiable  front  groups. 

"The  only  organization  In  the  United 
States  that  legally  has  been  ordered  to  dis- 
close its  membership  and  register  as  a  crim- 
inal agent  of  a  foreign  power  is  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

"If  any  politician  wants  to  campaign  on 
this  subject  of  asking  American  anti- 
Communist  organizations  to  supply  their 
membership  lists,  we  suggest  that  no  doub.e 
standard  apply.  The  politicians  must  not 
discriminate.  Tliey  will  have  to  ask  every 
organization  in  the  country  to  make  its 
membership  lists  public:  and  list  the  organi- 


zations   to    which    they    belong    and    have 
belonged, 

"His  Excellency,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  the 
Governor  of  the  sovereign  State  of  California, 
while  district  attorney  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  was  the  San  Francisco 
chairman,  and  we  are  reliably  advised,  was 
the  head  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  for 
the  State  of  California.  We  understand  His 
Excellericy  admits  such  membership  in  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  but  contends  that 
he  resigned"  when  he  learned  that  it  was  a 
Communist  front.  He  then  assumes  that  the 
people  of  California  should  have  no  objection 
to  him  holding  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State.  His  expressed  excuse  for 
such  membership  while  an  adult,  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  this  Stat-e  is  Interesting 
when  considered  In  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing fac^s: 

"(a)  This  subcommittee  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  Nation  had 
been  Investigating  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  prior  to  His  Excellency's  membership 
which  required  him  to  enforce  their  direc- 
tives at  the  local  level  as  district  attornej 
of  the  cit>  and  county  of  San  FranclECO  and 
in  a  1959  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  report,  the  National  Lawyers  Gu:;'J 
is  desipnatcd  'foremost  legal  bulwark  of  tl.e 
Communist  Party';  and 

"  I  b  t  The  National  Lawyers  Guild  published 
its  last  list  of  membership  in  1937;  and  since 
that  date  has  refused  to  give  Its  membership, 
or  affirm  or  deny,  that  a  particular  lawyer 
wa-s  a  member,  to  Military  Intelligence,  Naval 
Intelligerice,  the  FBI,  other  law  enforcemcn: 
agencicE,  including  district  attorneys,  etc  . 
and 

■  ici  That  universal  policy  of  this  Com- 
munist front  was  enforced  from  the  national 
level  through  State  and  local  authorities  rep- 
resenting National  Lawyers  Guild;   and 

"(d>  His  Excellency,  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
the  present  Governor  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  California,  did  not  resign  his  responsibili- 
ties as  such  local  enforcement  officer  of  said 
Communist  directives,  In  connection  with 
the  said  National  Lawyers  Guild,  until  it  was 
identified,  publicly,  as  a  Communist  front 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Attorney  General 
Biddle  several  years  after  World  War  II  when 
such  information  was  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  country.'" 

The  committee  was  referred  to  the  subject 
"Infilti-ation  of  State  Government.""  In  its 
1959  report  commencing  on  page  17  and  end- 
ing on  page  27. 


OUR  NATION'S  MORAL  STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kearns] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Eisenhower  Library  at 
Abilene.  Kans.,  on  May  1.  1962,  former 
President  Eisenhower  spoke  of  the  Amer- 
ican pioneers  who  fought  droughts  and 
floods,  isloation  and  Indians  in  the  great 
Western  migration  and  settlement  of  this 
continent. 

Then  he  commented  on  the  current 
dance  craze,  the  twist,  and  he  said  this 
dance  showed  that  moral  standards  had 
changed.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
mo'.  ies,  the  stage,  books,  and  periodicals 
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are  "xising  viilgarlty,  sensuality.  Indeed, 
downright  filth,  to  sell  their  wares." 
Former  President  Eisenhower  asked  : 

What  has  happ)enod  to  our  concept  of 
beauty  and  decency  and  morality? 

He  added  that: 

America  Is  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world,  and  she  will  never  be  defeated  or 
damaged  seriously  by  anyone  from  the  out- 
side.    Only  Americans  can  ever  hurt  us. 

These  statements  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  deserve  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Recently  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  made  a  long 
and  detailed  study  which  shows  that 
Canada  has  been  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  vulgarity,  sensuality,  and 
filth  and  I  include  it  here  with  the 
thought  that  the  Canadian  experience 
may  be  helpful  to  us  as  we  grapple  with 
these  matters  here  in  our  own  country: 
"Obscene":  A  Canadian  DmNmoN 
1.  "obscene"  defined 

On  July  18,  1959,  the  Canadian  Criminal 
Code,  section  150,  dealing  with  obscene  mat- 
ters, was  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
subsection  (8),  see  7-8  Elizabeth  II,  ch.  41 
(Statutes  of  Canada,  1959,  vol.  1,  p.  253). 
With  this  addition  section  150  reads  as  fol- 
lows (Martin's  Annual  Criminal  ^ode,  19(il, 
pp.  116-117)  : 

"Offense  tending  to  corTupt  morals 

"Obscene  matter:  Crime  comic,  selling  ob- 
scene matter.  Indecent  show,  offering  to  sell 
contraceptives,  offering  to  sell  other  drugs, 
defence  of  public  good,  question  of  law  and 
question  of  fact.  Motives  Irrelevant.  Ig- 
norance of  nature  no  defence,  crime  comic, 
obscene. 

"150.  (1)  E\'eryone  commits  an  offence 
who  (a)  makes,  prints,  publishes,  distrib- 
utes, circulates,  or  has  In  his  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  publication,  distribution,  or 
circulation,  any  obscene  written  matter,  pic- 
ture, model,  phonograph  record,  or  other 
thing  whatsoever,  or 

"(b)  makes,  prints,  publishes,  distributes, 
sells,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose 
of  publication,  distribution,  or  circulation,  a 
crime  comic. 

"(2)  Everyone  commits  an  offence  who 
knowingly,  without  lawful  Justification  or 
excuse,  (a)  sells,  exposes  to  public  view,  or 
has  in  his  possession  for  such  a  purpose  any 
obscene  written  matter,  picture,  model, 
phonograph  record  or  other  thing  whatso- 
ever, (b)  publicly  exhibits  a  disgusting  ob- 
ject or  an  Indecent  show, 

"(c)  offers  to  sell,  swlvertlses,  publishes  an 
advertisement  of,  or  has  for  sale  or  disposal 
any  means,  instructions,  medicine,  drug,  or 
articles  intended  or  represented  as  a  method 
of  preventing  conception  or  causing  abor- 
tion or  miscarriage,  or 

"(d)  advertises  or  publishes  an  advertise- 
ment of  any  means.  Instructions,  medicine, 
drug  or  article  Intended  or  represented  as  a 
method  for  restoring  sexual  virility  or  cur- 
ing venereal  diseases  or  diseases  of  the  gen- 
erative organs. 

"(3)  No  i>erson  shall  be  convicted  of  an 
offence  under  this  section  If  he  establishes 
that  the  public  good  was  served  by  the  acts 
that  are  alleged  to  constitute  the  offence 
and  that  the  acts  alleged  did  not  extend  be- 
yond what  served  the  public  good. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  It 
is  a  question  of  law  whether  an  act  served 
the  public  good  and  whether  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  act  alleged  went  beyond  whr.t 
served  the  public  good,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  fact  whether  the  acts  did  or  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  what  served  the  public  good. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
motives  of  an  accused  are  Irrelevant. 


"(6)  Where  an  accused  Is  charge  with  an 
offence  under  subsection  (1)  the  fact  that 
the  accused  was  Ignorant  of  the  nature  or 
presence  of  the  matter,  picture,  model, 
phonograph  record,  crime  comic  or  other 
thing  by  means  of  or  In  relation  to  which 
the  offence  was  committed  is  not  a  defence 
to  the  charge. 

"(7)  In  this  section,  'crime  comic'  menns 
a  magazine,  periodical  or  book  that  e.-rclu- 
slvely  or  substantially  comprises  matter  de- 
pleting plctorlally 

"(a)  the  commission  of  crimes,  real  or  fic- 
titious, or 

"(b)  events  connected  with  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  real  or  fictitious,  whetli'^r 
occurring  before  or  after  the  comml.sslon  of 
the  crime. 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  pub- 
lication a  dominant  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  undue  exploitation  of  sex.  or  of  sex 
and  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, namely,  crime,  horror,  cruelty  and 
violence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obscene. 
1959,  c.  41,  8.  H." 

2.    THE   TEST    OE    OBSCENITT — THE 
HICKLIN    CASE 

Prior  to  1727,  Curl's  case,'  all  prosecutions 
for  obscenity  took  place  In  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.'  There  was  no  offence  at  common  law 
covering  this  matter.*  In  that  year  Curl  was 
prosecuted  and  convicted  in  the  English 
common  law  courts  for  publishing  a  porno- 
graphic book.*  In  1857  Lord  Campbells  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  English  P^ixliament  ' 
"This  Act  created  nc  new  crlml:ial  offence, 
but  gave  Magistrates  the  power  to  order  the 
destruction  of  books  and  prints  if  In  their 
opinion  their  publication  would  amount  to 
a  'misdemeanor  proper  to  be  prosecutfKl  as 
such.'  "'  Neither  the  common  law  nor  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  defined    "obscenity."  ' 

The  first  definition  or  test  of  obscenity 
for  Canada,  as  for  England,  was  laid  down 
In  1867  In  the  English  case  of  Regina  v. 
Hickhn,  L.R.  3  Queens  Bench  360,  at  p  371. 
In  the  case  of  RegiJia  v.  Amerxcana  News 
Company  Limited  (1957).  25  Criminal  Re- 
ports (Canada)  375  6.  Laldlaw.  J  A.,  states 
the  text: 

"The  Obscene  Publications  Act,  1857,  gave 
power  to  magistrates  to  order  the  destruction 
of  books  and  prints  if  satisfied  that  they 
were  of  such  character  and  description  that 
the  publication  of  them  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor proper  to  be  prosecuted  as  such.  In 
1868  proceedings  were  taken  under  tliat 
statute  for  an  order  for  the  destruction  of 
certain  pamphlets  seized  in  the  House  of  one 
Henry  Scott.  The  order  was  made  and  an 
appeal  was  taken  from  the  magistrates  to 
the  Recorder,  who  held  that  Scott's  purpose 
was  not  to  corrupt  public  morals,  and  the 
destruction  order  was  revoked.  Upon  fur- 
ther appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Re- 
corder to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
destruction  order  was  restored:  Rrgma  v. 
Hickhn  (1863),  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  360.  At  p.  371 
Cockburn,  C.  J.  laid  down  the  test  of  ob- 
scenity in  these  words,  'and  I  think  the  test 
of  obscenity  Is  this,  whether  the  tendency 
of  the  matter  charged  as  obscenity  is  to  de- 
prave and  corrupt  those  whose  minds  are 
open  to  such  immoral  Influences,  and  Into 
whose  hands  a  publication  of  this  sort  may 
fall.'  '■ 

The  lack  of  precisene.ss  in  the  definition 
led  to  difficulties  In  Canada  as  elsewhere.  An 
annotation    to    Snow's    Criminal     Code     of 


'2  Stra.  788  (1727). 

-Norman  St.  John-Stevas;  "Obscenity  and 
the  Law."  London,  1956,  p.  12-13. 

s  Read's  case,  11  Mod.  Ref.  142;  Fortescue 
98,  100;  described  by  St.  John-Stevas,  p.  23. 

♦  Martin's  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  To- 
ronto, 1955.  historical  note,  p.  253. 

"20  and  21  Vict,  c.  83. 

*  St.  John-Stevas,  p.  66. 

'  St.  John-Stevas,  p.  126. 


Canada  ■  states  that  the  word  "Indecent"  has 
no  fixed  legal  meaning  and  it  devolves  upon 
the  prosecution  to  prove  a  depraving  ten- 
dency, citing  R.  ▼.  McAuliffe.  8  C.  C.  C.  21 
and  that  obscenity  of  language  is  such  In- 
decency as  tends  to  violation  of  law  and 
to  the  corruption  of  morals,  citing  R.  v.  Bal- 
lentine,  22  C.  C.  C.  385.  Martin's  Criminal 
Code*  points  out  that  there  has  been  criti- 
cism of  section  150  of  the  Code  because  of 
a  lack  of  a  definition  of  obscenity.  However, 
the  test  laid  down  in  R.  v.  Hicklin,  supra,  is 
the  one  to  be  applied,  citing  R.  v.  Reiter,  1  All 
E.  R.  721  ( 1954  ) ,  and  R.  v.  National  News  Co.. 
Ltd..  OR.  533  (1953). 

After  the  decision  in  Regina  v.  Americati 
News  Co.  Ltd..  118  Can.  C.C.  152  (1957),  In 
which  the  presiding  Judge  sentenced  the 
accused  to  a  fine  of  $5,000.  criticism  of  the 
Hicklin  test  became  severe.  In  an  article 
on  the  test  it  was  stated:  " 

"Accordingly,  In  the  American  News  case, 
the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeals  repeated  the 
shop-worn  formula  and  defined  obscenity  as 
'whether  the  tendency  of  the  matter  charged 
as  obscenity  is  to  deprave  and  corrupt  those 
whose  minds  are  open  to  such  Immoral  In- 
fiuences  and  into  whose  hands  a  publication 
of  this  sort  may  fall."  The  definition  of 
obscenity  is  vague,  as  meanlnglessly  vague 
(and  therefore  as  unworkable)  as  the 
definition  of  'public  good'.  Laldlaw.  J.  A. 
admits  that:  The  words  'deprave'  and  'cor- 
rupt' as  contained  in  the  test  of  obscenity 
are  indefinite  and  uncertain  In  meaning.  It 
is  not  sufficient  In  law  that  a  matter  charged 
as  obscenity  should  merely  be  dlsgustlnp 
or  repulsive.  Conversely,  it  Is  not  necessary 
that  the  matter  be  salacious  or  unsavoury 
to  be  obscene.  •  •  *  [Tlhe  test  of  obscenity 
Is  stated  explicity  to  be  applicable  to  persons 
whose  minds  are  open  to  such  Immoral  In- 
fluences and  into  whose  hands  a  publication 
of  this  sort  may  fall.'  Thus  the  test  em- 
braces both  adults  and  youth  •  •  • 
'normal'  as  well  as  •  •  •  'abnormal'.  In 
each  case  the  finding  de{>ends  u{X)n  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  the  matter  In 
question  on  persons  Into  whose  hands  It 
may  fall  and  whose  minds  are  open  to  in- 
fluences of  a  corruptive  kind.  The  persons 
into  whose  hands  any  matter  charged  as 
obscenity  might  fall  is  again  uncertain  in 
both  theory  and  practice  •  •  •.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whose  minds  are  open  to  corrup- 
tive influences  Is,  again  a  question  to  which 
there   is   no  certain   or  definite  answer. 

'This  is  a  rather  Impxjrtant  admission  be- 
cause it  means  that  the  whole  test  of  obscen- 
ity is  uncertain  and  Indefinite,  the  enumer- 
ated Items  so  classed  being  the  whole  heart 
of  the  deflnitlon.  By  itself  such  an  admis- 
sion is  a  sufficient  indictment  of  the  'defini- 
tion' of  obscenity  and  of  the  basis  upon 
which  a  criminal  conviction  lies.  Surely  it 
is  an  imperative  and  fundamental  rule  of 
criminal  Jurisprudence  that  the  nature  and 
ambit  of  an  offence  be  strictly  and  rigorously 
defined.  In  effect  the  accused  Is  asked  to 
meet  a  cl^arge  which  can  and  does  mean 
Romrthing  different  to  different  people, 
Judpes  and  Juries  alike." 

A  second  article  in  the  same  law  review:  " 

"The  case  of  R.  v.  American  News  Co.  Ltd." 
is  of   the  greatest  importance  in   the  law  of 


"  Popple's  Sixth  Edition.  Toronto.  1955.  p. 
118;  See  also:  Popple's  Seventh  Edition  of 
Crankshaw's  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 
Toronto,  1959.  p.  215. 

»J  C  Martin,  Q.  C:  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada.  Toronto,    1955.  p.  252. 

»R.  S.  Mackay:  "The  Hicklin  Rule  and 
Judicial  Censorship."  Canadian  Bar  Review, 
vol.  36.  No.  1.  March  1958.  pp.  11-12.  The 
quotations  are  from  pp.  157-8  of  the  Court's 
opinion   In  the  American  News  Co.  case. 

"A.  W.  Mewett:  Criminal  Law.  1948-58. 
Canadian  Bar  Review.  Vol.  36,  No.  4,  De- 
cember 1958.  pp. 456-459. 

'»  [1957]  O.  R.  145. 
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obscenity.  Tbe  accused  was  charged  with 
having  In  Its  possession  a  book  alleged  to 
be  obscene  literature  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 
The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  unanimously 
held  that  the  test  for  obscenity  was  still  that 
which  was  laid  down  tj  Coekbiim,  J^  in 
the  case  of  R.  v.  Hicklin  In  1868,"  nanoely 
tiiat  literature  was  obscene  If  it  tended  to 
deprave  and  corrupt  those  Into  whose  hands 
the  book  might  fall.  Laldlow,  J.  A.,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  crime  of  obscenity,  does  not  ex- 
pressly state  who  must  be  open  to  depravity 
and  corruption,  but  It  Is  Implicit  that  It 
refers  to  those  who  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  read  It.  Presumably,  even  a  medi- 
cal book  only  Intended  to  be  read  by  doctors 
and  In  fact  only  read  by  them  Is  capable  of 
depraving  and  corrupting  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Laldlow,  J.  A.  also  gave  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  correct  Interpretation  of  the 
disputed  case  of  il.  v.  Martin  Seeker  Warburg 
Ltd."  in  which  Stable  J.  pxalnted  out  that 
what  might  violently  corrupt  persons  of  one 
age  might  have  no  effect  Ufwn  the  morals  of 
another.  In  his  direction  to  the  Jury  he 
stated  that  they  were  to  Judge  the  question 
of  depravity  and  corruption  by  the  standards 
of  today  and  not  by  the  standards  of  1868. 
Laldlow,  J.  A.  expresses  this  by  stating  that 
the  test  remains  the  same  but  the  standards 
vary  from  age  to  age.  The  other  members 
of  the  court  accepted  this,  and,  indeed.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  possible  grounds  for 
attacking  such  a  statement.  The  test,  there- 
fore, becomes  whether  any  person  who  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  read  the  book 
would  tend  to  be  depraved  and  corrupted 
by  it.  according  to  today's  standards. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  a  Jury  is  not  a  fit  body  to  adjudicate 
upon  matters  of  obscenity.  An  examination 
of  the  leading  cases  ^  indicates  clearly  that 
one  of  the  major  difficulties  Is  to  get  Juries  to 
appreciate  that  they  are  not  arbiters  of  good 
taste,  nor  even  of  the  desirability  of  publish- 
ing the  book  under  examination. 

"But  there  stUl  remains  the  need  for  an 
adequate  test.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  no 
book  In  the  world  ever  has  or  ever  could 
have  a  tendency  to  deprave  and  corrupt  the 
'average,  decent,  well-meaning  man  or 
woman' "  who  might  read  it.  It  might 
shock  him,  it  might  excite  him,  it  might 
disgust  him.  Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  the 
use  of  such  words  as  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion connotes  a  baseless,  meaningless  moral 
standard  which  is  quite  out  of  conformity 
with  present-day  standards?  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  better  test  would  be  to  ask 
whether  this  book  Is  primarily  designed  to 
aroxise  the  sexual  passions  of  the  reader. 
No  doubt  this  could  be  enlarged  so  as  to  In- 
clude a  publisher  or  disseminator,  and  no 
doubt  the  phrase  'sexual  passions'  could  be 
defined  so  as  to  Include  deviations  from  the 
norm,  and  sexual  revulsions.  The  phrase 
would  clearly  need  delimitations,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  Insujjerable  problem. 
The  Intent  or  the  design  of  the  author  could 
quite  easily  be  proved  in  the  usual  manner 
by  looking  at  what  he  has  written  and  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  written.  At  least, 
let  us  get  away  from  a  test  formulated  at  a 
time  when  'legs  of  tables'  were  actually 
drapxed  and  rather  stricter  females  never  re- 
ferred to  gentlemen's  legs  as  such  but  called 
them  their  "understandings'."  " 


'»  [1868]  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  360.  See  also  R.  S. 
MacKay.  The  Hicklin  Rule  and  Judicial 
Censorship   (1958).  86  Can.  Bar.  Rev.  1. 

"  [19541  2  All  E.  R.  683. 

'•In  addition  to  these  two  mentioned,  see 
R.  v.  Reiter,  [1954]  1  All  E.  R.  741;  R.  v. 
National  News  Co..  [1953]  O.  R.  533. 

"Per  Stable  J.  in  R.  v.  Martin  Seeker  War- 
burg Ltd..  supra,  footnote  62,  at  p.  688. 

"  Ibid. 
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8.    KNGLAND   AND   MOSmCATIOir 

In  England,  where  the  Hicklin  test  origi- 
nated, criticism  became  so  severe  that  Parlia- 
ment adopted  a  new  law,  'The  Obscene 
Publications  Act,  1969.""  The  struggle  for 
reform  was  prolonged,  however.  Bulmer 
states :  •» 

"It  was  almost  universally  acknowledged 
that  there  were,  prior  to  this  Act,  serious  de- 
fects In  the  existing  law  relating  to  obscene 
publications,  both  with  regard  to  the  misde- 
meanor of  publishing  an  obscene  libel  and 
with  regard  to  the  destruction  order  proce- 
dure under  the  Obscene  Publications  Act, 
1867.»  The  main  complaints  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  The  so-caUed  'Hicklin  test"  =  of  the 
tendency  of  the  matter  in  question  to  de- 
prave azKl  corrupt  those  whose  minds  were 
op)en  to  immoral  influences  and  into  whose 
hands  a  publication  of  this  sort  might  fall. 
was  felt  to  be  unduly  narrow  and  unfair  in 
Its  scope  and  operation.  It  failed  to  make 
the  Intention  of  the  accused  the  paramount 
consideration,  and  subjected  him  to  an  ob- 
jective test  with  regard  to  the  tendency  or 
likely  effect  of  the  work  In  question.  The 
courts  had  shown  themselves  to  be  extremely 
capricious  in  the  application  of  this  test. 

"2.  The  possibility  that  a  work  might  be 
Judged  on  the  strength  of  Isolated  passages 
Instead  of  by  looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole. 

"3.  The  non-availabUlty  of  any  defence  of 
publication  for  the  public  good. 

"4.  The  non-availablllty  of  any  right  to 
tender  exjjert  evidence  as  to  the  literary  or 
artistic  merits  of  the  work  in  question. 

"5.  Destruction  orders  might  be  made 
without  giving  the  author  or  publisher  any 
notice  of  the  proceedings  or  any  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

"Criticism  of  the  existing  law  came  to  a 
head  following  several  prosecutions  of 
reputable  publishers  In  1954.  The  Society 
of  Authors  formed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  existing  law  and  to  recommend  reforms. 
The  case  for  reform  was  submitted  to  the 
Home  Office,  together  with  a  draft  Bill, 
which  was  published  In  February  1965.  It 
was  hop)ed  that  the  Government  would  intro- 
duce a  comprehensive  measure  dealing  with 
this  as  well  as  with  the  problem  of  horror 
comics,  which  was  greatly  exercising  the 
public  at  that  time.  Instead,  the  Govern- 
ment limited  Its  proposals  to  a  measure  deal- 
ing with  horror  comics,  which  became  law  as 
the  Children  and  Young  Persons  (Harmful 
Publications)  Act,  1955.  This  preserved  the 
Hicklin  test  of  the  tendency  to  corrupt,  but 
it  did  Insist  that  the  work  in  question  must 
be  looked  at  as  a  whole.  The  would-be  re- 
formers showed  their  disappointment  by  in- 
troducing their  own  Bill  under  the  Ten- 
Minutes  Rule,  and  by  putting  down  a  whole 
series  of  limiting  amendments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's Bill.  It  was  not  possible  to  make 
much  further  progress  In  1955  because  of  the 
impending  General  Election,  but  in  the 
autumn  a  Private  Member  received  a  place 
in  the  ballot  for  Private  Member's  Bills. 
When  he  Introduced  a  Bill  to  deal  with  ob- 
scene publications   It  was   talked  out. 

"A  year  later  another  Private  Member 
seciu^d  a  place  in  the  ballot,  with  much 
greater  prospects  of  success,  and  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Bill  In  March  1957  the  Govern- 


^  7  and  8  Eliz.  2,  Ch.  66 — see  "Public  Gen- 
eral Acts  and  Measures,  1959,"  pp.  1103-1106. 

>»D.  L.  Bulmer:  The  Obscene  Publications 
Act,  1959.  The  Modem  Law  Review,  Vol.  23, 
No.  3,  May  1960,  pp.  285-7. 

*»  For  a  full  critique,  see  Norman  St.  John- 
Stevas,  "Obscenity  and  the  Law,"  1956.  See 
also  the  present  writer's  article,  "Obscenity 
in  Modern  English  Law,"  "Law  and  Contem- 
porary Problems,"  Autumn  1955,  p.  630  et 
seq. 

"  Derived  from  Cockburn  C.  J.'s  Judgment 
In  B.  V.  Hicklin  (1868)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  360. 


ment  suggested  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  for 
examination,  and  this  was  done,  "nie  Com- 
mittee was  divided  between  'reformers'  and 
'censors',  and  the  result  was  Inevitably  a 
compromise  report.  Additional  powers  of 
search  and  seizure  for  the  police  were  recom- 
mended, but  at  the  same  time  many  liberal 
provisions  were  espoused,  the  most  disputed 
being  that  relating  to  the  availability  of  ex- 
pert evidence  on  the  literary  or  artistic  merit 
of  the  work.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  published  in  March  1958,"  and  a  new 
Bill  was  Introduced  to  implement  its 
recommendations. 

"The  hope  that  It  might  be  possible  to 
persuade  the  Government  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  this  measure  proved  Illusory, 
but  the  Bill  was  Introduced  under  the  Ten- 
Minutes  Rule,  only  to  lead  to  Inevitable  fail- 
ure. It  was  then  that  Sir  Alan  Herbert 
decided  to  stand  for  the  East  Harrow  by- 
election,  confining  his  platform  almost  en- 
tirely to  this  Issue  of  the  blocking  of  tne 
reform  of  the  law  relating  to  obscene  publi- 
cations. The  restilt  was  a  sudden  change 
of  heart  at  the  Home  Office,  and  the  promise 
of  a  debate  and  an  unopposed  Second 
Reading  for  the  BUI.  However,  all  was  not 
yet  In  the  bag,  for  at  the  Committee  Stage 
a  strenuous  battle  had  to  be  fought  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Home  Office,  who 
resisted  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Bill 
at  every  point.  Eventually  some  degree  of 
success  was  achieved.  Including  the  restora- 
tion of  the  "expert  evidence"  clause,  but  the 
GDvemment  still  fought  to  strike  it  out.  and 
objection  was  also  made  to  the  clause  re- 
quiring the  consent  of  the  EHrector  of  Public 
Prosecutions  to  the  institution  of  proceed- 
ings for  obscene  publications.  In  the  result, 
the  latter  clause  was  dropped,  the  former  re- 
tained, and  the  BUI  went  through  t.he 
Commons  and  the  Lords  without  much 
further  mutilation.  It  Is  a  monument  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Its  promoters." 

As  Indicated  by  Bulmer,  supra,  the 
struggle  for  reform  In  England  also  resulted 
In  the  adoption  of  a  new  law,  the  Obscene 
Publications  Act,  1959,  7  A  8  Ellz.  2,  Ch. 
66.^  Unlike  Canada,  however,  the  statutory 
definition  merely  limited  somewhat  the 
Hicklin  test.  The  EngUsh  statute  provides 
(see.  1 )  : 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obscene  If  Its  effect 
or  (where  the  article  comprises  two  or  more 
distinct  Items)  the  effect  of  any  one  of  its 
items  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  such  as  to 
tend  to  deprave  and  corrupt  persons  who  are 
likely,  having  regard  to  all  relevant  circum- 
stances, to  read,  see  or  hear  the  matter  con- 
tained or  embodied  in  it." 

4.    THE    HICKLIN    TEST    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbnm's  test  In  the 
Hicklin  case  came  at  a  propitious  time  in- 
sofar as  the  United  States  was  concerned.*' 
Few  reported  decisions  involving  obscene  Ut- 
erature  appear  in  the  reporter  systems  for 
the  anti-belltmi  period.  "The  first  case  re- 
ported is  Commonwealth  v.  Homes,  17  Mass. 
336  (1821),  which  turned  on  procedural 
matters  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court." 
"The  coiiTt  did,  however,  hold  that  an  ob- 
scene   libel'    was    a    common    law    offense. " 


*--  H.C.  123-1  of  1958. 

^Public  General  Acts  and  Measures,  1959, 
Her  Majesty's  Stationary  Office,  London, 
1960. 

»*Lockhart  &  McClure:  "Literature,  the 
Law  of  Obscenity,  and  the  Constitution." 
38  Minn.  Law  Review  325  (March.  1954). 
Messrs.  Lockhart  and  McCIure's  extensive 
article  in  the  Review,  pages  295  to  395, 
presents  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  In^ 
fluence  of  the  HiclOin  case  on  the  law  of 
obscenity  in  the  United  States.  The  section, 
supra.  Is  largely  based  upon  it.  Including 
the  footnotes. 
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"The  book  Involved  In  the  case  was  entitled 
'Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasiire.'  "  "  In 
1815,  however,  several  persons  had  been  con- 
victed of  exhibiting  an  Indecent  painting, 
Commonioealth  v.  Sharpless,  2  S.  &  R.  91 
(Pa.  I^IS).*" 

Neither  an  inference  that  pornography 
was  not  In  circulation  nor  that  the  people 
of  the  time  were  totally  indifferent  can  be 
drawn  from  the  lack  of  reported  cases.  "In 
1851  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  'The  Scarlet 
Letter'  was  bitterly  attacked  as  an  immoral 
book  that  degraded  literature  and  encour- 
aged social  licentiousness."  ^  "Following  the 
Civil  War,  however,  there  was  a  sharp  change 
in  attitude. 

"The  financial  scandals,  the  vulgar  and  lax 
social  behavior,  and  the  flagrant  Immorality 
of  the  years  Immediately  after  war  led  to  a 
powerful  social  reaction.  'The  voice  of  the 
reformer  was  heard  in  the  land.  The  stage 
was  set  for  a  stern  and  rigorous  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  forefathers.'  This 
was  the  stage  on  which  Anthony  Comstock 
stepped  to  begin  his  40-year  campaign  to 
purify  the  reading  matter  of  the  American 
public  under  the  banner  'Morals,  Not  Art  or 
Literature.'  It  was  on  this  stage  too  that  a 
new  legal  definition  of  obscenity,  imported 
from  England,  first  appeared."*  The  Ameri- 
can courts  soon  adopted  the  Hicklin  test  and 
by  1913  it  was  well  established.^  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  protest  and  some 
courts  quietly  ignored  the  rule.'"  "The  major 
attack  on  the  Hicklin  rule  came  with  the 
celebrated  Ulysses  cases  of  1933  and  1934.  In 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Augustus 
N.  Hand  explicitly  and  forcefully  repudiated 
the  Hicklin  rule  and  in  its  place  substituted 
a  new  standard  for  the  determination  of 
what  is  obscene : 

"While  any  construction  of  the  statute 
that  will  fit  all  cases  is  difficult,  we  believe 
that  the  proper  test  of  whether  a  given  book 
Is  obscene  is  its  dominant  effect.  In  apply- 
ing this  test,  relevancy  of  the  objectionable 
parts  to  the  theme,  the  established  reputa- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  estimation  of  ap- 
proved critics,  if  the  book  is  modern,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  past,  if  it  is  ancient,  are  per 
suasive  pieces  of  evidence;  for  works  of  art 
not  likely  to  sustain  a  high  position  with 
no  better  warrant  for  their  existence  than 
their  obscene  content." 

Thus,  Ulysses  effectively  routed  the  old 
rule — which  Ignored  literary  and  other  social 
values.  Judged  a  whole  book  by  pass.iges 
taken  out  of  context,  and  tested  for  obscen- 
ity by  the  tendency  of  the  passages  alone 
to  deprave  the  minds  of  those  open  to  such 
Influence  and  into  whose  hands  the  book 
might  come," 

Though  routed,  the  Hicklin  rule  was  not 
finally  defeated.  A  battle  against  it  had 
been  won,  not  the  whole  war.  For  Hicklin 
from  time  to  time  continued  to  appear  in 
various  guises  in  the  decisions  of  some 
courts.  The  Gathings  committee,  too, 
sought  to  revive  the  old  rule.  But  even  if 
the  war  against  Hicklin  had  been  won,  the 
problems  inherent  in  any  concept  of  obscen- 
ity would  still  remain.'^ 


=*38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  324  and  Note  200. 

»38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  325  and  Note  201. 

»^  38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  325  and  Note  202. 

="38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  325  and  Notes  203,  204. 

«'38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  326  and  Note  209,  U.S. 
v.  Bennett.  24  Fed.  Case.  1093,  No.  14571 
(C.C.S.DN.Y.  1879;  People  v.  Mullcr.  96  N.Y. 
408  (1884 1 ;  see  U.S.  v.  Rosen.  161  U.S  29. 
43   ( 1896  )  ) . 

^'38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  326-7  and  Notes  210-218. 

="  38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  327-8  and  Notes  219-222. 

"38  Minn.  L.  Rev.  328-329  and  footnotes 
230-31;  for  the  Gathings  Report  see  U.S. 
House  Report  2510,  82nd  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1952);  also  Hearings  before  House  Select 
Committee  on  Current  Pornographic  Mat-T- 
rials on  H.R.  596  and  597,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (1952). 


5.    LEGISLATIVE   HISTORY    OF   THE  NEW    CANADIAN 
DEFINITION 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill,  No.  C-58  to 
amend  the  Criminal  Code,  which  contained 
the  proposed  definition,  was  moved  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Fulton  on  June  30, 
1959  (Canada,  House  of  Commons  Debates. 
Official  Report,  2d  Session.  24th  Parliament, 
7  &  8  Elizabeth  II,  Vol.  5.  1959,  pp.  5298- 
5566).  Thereafter  the  bill  was  debated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  time  to  time 
until  its  passage  by  the  House  on  the  third 
reading.  July  6.  1959.  The  debate  which 
specifically  dealt  with  obscenity  during  the 
second  reading,  the  committee  suige  and  the 
third  reading  appears  on  pages  5299.  5308- 
15,  5317-19,  5344,  5517-5546.  5566.  During 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Mr  Fulton,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  in  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  definition  made  the  f'jUow- 
ing  statement: 

"The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  make  a 
statutory  extension  of  the  definition  of  ob- 
scenity so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  law  of  obscenity  does  apply  to  a  certain 
type  of  objectionable   material    •    •    •. 

"We  believe  we  have  produced  a  definition 
which  will  be  capable  of  application  with 
speed  and  certainty,  by  providing  a  series 
of  simple  tests  in  addition  to  the  somewhat 
vague  subjective  test  which  was  the  only 
one  formerly  available.  The  tests  will  be: 
does  the  publication  complained  of  deal  with 
sex.  or  sex  and  one  or  more  of  the  other 
subjects  named?  If  so.  is  this  a  dominant 
characteristic?  Again,  if  so.  does  it  exploit 
these  subjects  in  an  imdue  manner'^ 

"In  our  efforts  we  have  deliberately  stopped 
short  of  any  attempt  to  outlaw  publications 
concerning  which  there  may  be  any  con- 
tention that  they  have  genuine  literary,  ar- 
tistic or  scientific  merit  These  works  re- 
main to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Hi<kUn 
definition,  which  is  not  superseded  by  the 
new  statutory  definition."  (p   5517  i . 

Later  an  amendment  to  the  definition  was 
offered  as  follows: 

"Since  I  have  already  overstayed  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move,  seconded  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Timmins: 

"  'That  clause  11.  subsection  8.  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "a"  in  line  11  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  word  "the";  and  that  the 
clause  "and  which  is  without  literary  or 
scientific  merit",  and  be  inserted  after  the 
word  "violence"  in  line  14,' 

"Subsection  8  will  then  read: 

"  'For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  any  publica- 
tion the  dominant  characteristic  of  which  is 
the  undue  exploitation  of  sex,  or  of  sex  and 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects. 
namely,  crime,  horror,  cruelty,  and  violence 
and  which  is  without  literary  or  scientific 
merit,  shall  be   deemed   to   be  obscene,' 

"I  should  like  to  give  the  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  article  a'  to  'the'.  First,  it  seems 
to  me  confusing.  I  would  like  to  understand 
why  a  thing  has  a  dominant  characteristic. 
If  you  say  that  in  a  household  the  wife  is 
the  dominant  person,  that  is  the  dominant 
characteristic  perhaps  In  that  household, 
'Dominant  characteristic"  is  what  confuses 
me,  Tlie  only  thing  I  can  see  it  means  is 
that  in  a  book  you  could  have  a  whole  host 
of  dominant  characteristics,  and  you  could 
pinpoint  this  one.  If  you  take  a  "book  like 
'The  Naked  and  the  Dead'  by  Norman  Mailer, 
which  I  thought  was  one  of  the  great  com- 
mentaries upon  the  war,  to  me  the  dominant 
characteristic  in  that  t>ook  was  the  fight  be- 
tween the  liberals  with  a  small  '1'  and  the 
f.xscists  represented  by  the  lieutenant  and 
the  general. 

"I  can  certainly  say  that  was  the  main 
theme  nmning  through  the  book  Another 
reader  might  look  at  it  and  s;^y  the  dommant 
characteristic  was  that  of  sex.  because  there 
were  some  scenes  in  it  dealing  with  sex  and 
therefore  that  would  come  under  considera- 
tion.    I   think   the   putting   in    of   the    word 


'the'  instead  of  'a'  would  help  clear  up  this 
particular  point. 

"The  reason  for  adding  the  clause  'and 
which  is  without  literary  or  scientific  merit' 
stems  from  the  remark  the  minister  made 
concerning  the  word  'undue'.  He  felt  that 
the  word  'undue"  would  give  protection  to 
works  of  literary,  scientific  or  artistic  merit. 
I  feel  that  if  he  wants  to  protect  books  of 
that  kind  he  should  not  depend  upon  the 
interpretation  by  some  lawyer  or  some  Judge 
of  the  word  "undue'.  Let  us  put  it  right  m 
there. 

"One  of  the  things  this  would  do.  since  the 
onus  is  now  being  put  upon  the  defendant 
under  this  legislation,  is  that  it  would  give 
him  something  to  bite  into.  He  covUd  say, 
'look.  I  can  show  this  has  literary  merit  be- 
cause professor  so-and-so  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege has  said  so'.  He  could  show  the  work 
had  scientific  merit  by  comp.aring  it  with  a 
certiiin  scientific  encyclopaedia  which  would 
show  that  the  facts  were  there.  We  feel  this 
would  give  more  protection  to  the  defendant 
upon  whom  the  onus  is  being  put  at  this 
tune." 

The  argument  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
against  the  proposed  amendment  was  (pp. 
5533   4 1  : 

"Mr  FriTON  That  may  be.  Mr.  Chair- 
man; but  I  believe,  for  reasons  I  will  explain, 
that  the  C.C.F.  amendment  is  itself  In  error 
in  seeking  to  incorporate  the  word  mentioned 
therein.  I  shall  deal  with  those  reasons  in  a 
moment.  "A"  Is  the  word  we  Intended,  as 
it  appears  in  the  English  copy  of  the  bill. 
If.  therefore,  the  committee  agrees  with  me 
and  rejects  the  amendment  of  the  CCF  .  I 
will  move  that  the  French  version  be  cor- 
rected by  deleting  the  word  'la'  where  it 
appears  and  substituting  therefor  the  word 
line'  which  will  make  the  English  and 
French  versions  the  Fame. 

"The  reasf)ns  I  suggested  that  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  my  friend  the  honorable 
member  for  Port  Arthur  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted are  the  following  We  nre  trying  to 
keep  this  bill  as  simple  as  poFsible  and  make 
it  as  simple  as  possible  for  the  courts  to  find 
whether  or  not  a  publication  is  obscene. 
What  is  It  that  the  courts  are  called  upon 
to  consid'^r  In  making  this  finding''  They 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  whether  It 
is  a  dominant  characteristic  of  a  publica- 
tion, that  it  unduly  exploits  sex.  or  sex  and 
any  one  or  more  of  several  subjects,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  simple  question  to  put 
before  the  courts,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
a  dominant  characteristic  of  a  publication 
that  might  be  in  question. 

"If,  however,  you  use  the  word  'the' — It  is 
'the'  dominant  characteristic  of  the  publica- 
tion in  question — that  does  open  all  sorts  of 
lo'ipholes  for  legal  argtnnent  of  exactly  the 
type  which  my  honorable  friends  have  pre- 
viously criticized;  because  then  you  might 
have  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  suggesting 
that  perhaps  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  book  is  not  this  undue  exploitation  of 
sex,  etc  ,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  artistic  format 
of  the  book  itself  or  some  other  characteristic 
of  the  book.  If  the  courts  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  It  is  a  dominant  characteristic  of  a 
publication  that  it  unduly  exploits  sex,  I  do 
not  think  the  courts  should  be  asked  to  make 
refinements  as  between  other  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  book  and  as  to  which  one 
is  the  dominant  and  only  characteristic  It 
is  quite  possible  for  a  book  to  have  more 
than  one  major  characteristic. 

'If  my  honorable  friends  will  look  up  the 
definition  of  'dominant'  In  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish dictionary  they  will  find  that  one  of  the 
definitions — and  I  say  it  is  one  and  not  the 
only  definition — is  'occupying  a  commanding 
position."  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
word  'dominant'  in  that  sense  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing: 'To  take  possession  of  the  dominant 
parts  of  the  globe',  which  Indicates  clearly 
that  there  may  be  a  number  of  dominant 
parts   or   characteristics    of    a   single    whole. 
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Therefore  we  have  purposely  used  the  words 
'a  dominant  characteristic'  rather  than  'the 
dominant  characterlitlc'  for  the  reasons  I 
have  tried  to  Indicate. 

"The  other  part  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  the  words  'and  which  is 
without  literary  or  scientific  merit'  so  that 
the  proposed  clause  would  then  read: 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  any  publi- 
cation the  dominant  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  undue  exploitation  of  sex,  or  of  sex 
and  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, namely,  crime,  horror,  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence and  which  is  without  literary  or  scien- 
tific merit,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obscene.' 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  that  part  of 
the  amendment  either,  for  this  reason.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  insertion  of  those  par- 
ticular words  would  Impose  definitely  upon  a 
person  who  Intended  to  publish  an  obscene 
book  the  necessity  merely  to  put  in  one  chap- 
ter, or  indeed  one  paragraph,  with  literary 
or  sclentiflic  merit,  and  then  he  would  argue 
that  this  book  did  contain  some  passages  of 
literary  or  scientific  merit.  Therefore,  he 
would  say,  this  book  should  not  be  found  to 
be  obscene. 

"We  have  provided  in  this  section  as  it  is 
drawn,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  fair,  simple  and  conclusive  test;  namely. 
Is  a  dominant  characteristic  of  this  book, 
or  of  other  work,  the  undue  exploitation  of 
sex,  or  sex  and  crime  or  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  additional  subjects?  I  think  this  is 
a  simple  question  tar  a  court  to  answer,  and 
Lf  the  court  can  answer  the  question  affirma- 
tively, then  I  see  nothing  unfair  in  its  bring- 
ing in  a  finding  that  the  particular  publica- 
tion  is  obrcene. 

"We  do  not  want  to  open  loopholes  which, 
first,  will  permit  of  a  number  of  unduly 
technical  arguments;  and.  second,  may  well 
provide  a  loophole  for  escape  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  not  really  escape  at  all. 
Therefore  I  must  say  we  cannot  accept  the 
amendment." 

In  response  to  an  inqiilry  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  use  the  words,  "a  prom- 
inent characteristic  ",  rather  than,  "a  dom- 
inant characteristic",  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice replied: 

"Mr.  PULTOW.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
we  rejected  words  of  that  type.  In  the  first 
place  we  did  not  want  to  ^read  the  net  so 
wide  that  we  caught  books,  as  it  were,  with- 
out any  real  possibility  of  successful  de- 
fence and  about  which  there  is  room  for 
genuine  controversy.  There  are  so  many 
books  I  can  think  of  which  the  prominent 
characteristic  in  certain  passages  is  the  ex- 
ploitation of  sex.  We  wanted  to  go  no  far- 
ther than  that.  The  other  reason  is  this. 
The  main  concern  we  have  in  mind  and 
which  we  are  framing  this  amendment  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  is  the  pulp  trash  type  of 
stuff  tliat  is  appearing  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities on  our  newsstands.  While  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  pretend  to  be  unconcerned 
about  the  major  book  type  of  publication. 
I  must  say  I  am  far  less  concerned  about 
that  type  and  less  concerned  If  one  or  two 
such  books  escape,  than  I  would  be  in  allow- 
ing this  other  stuff,  about  which  there  is 
really  no  genuine  controversy  to  escape  be- 
cause we  over-refined  the  amendment  we 
are  trying  to  introduce. " 

The  proposed  amendment  was  lost,  4  yeas 
to  76  nays  (p.  SMS).  The  French  version 
was  accordingly  changed  and  the  clause  as 
amended,  adopted  (p.  5546). 

Althovigh  as  Indicated  supra  the  main 
purpose  of  the  new  definition  was  to  combat 
the  pulp  obscenity  which  appeared  on  Ca- 
nadian newsstands,  the  wish  was  expressed 
by  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Fortin,  that  it  be 
extended  to  television  (p.  5543) : 

"And  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  wish. 
I  hope  that  when  the  definition  is  adopted, 
the  C.  B.  C.  will  have  proper  regard  for  it  in 
the  production  oX  their  T.  V.  programs." 


This  wish,  of  course,  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  definition  could  be  aimed  at 
obscenity  other  than  the  newsstand  type. 
Because  the  phase  of  the  debate  dealing  with 
this  question  is  of  Importance  in  tJQe  con- 
sideration of  the  llc£>oweU  bill,  H.  R.  BIOS 
and  the  Keams  bUl.  H,  B.  8435  in  the  United 
States  Congress  which  do  extend  the  defini- 
tion to  T.  v.,  the  debate  on  it  is  quoted  in 
extenae  (pp.  5643-4) : 

"Mr.  GoDiN.  I  should  like  the  minister  to 
explain  how  the  courts  are  going  to  use  the 
definition  on  matters  other  than  publi- 
cations? 

"Mr.  Pulton.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not 
catch  the  question. 

"Mr.  GoDiNO.  The  amendment  by  subsec- 
tion 8  of  section  150  seems  to  apply  to  pub- 
lications only  and  I  fail  to  see.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanation  by  the  minister, 
how  other  matters  which  may  be  obscene, 
such  as  articles,  could  be  covered  by  this 
definition. 

"Mr.  PtJLTON.  I  think  that  will  be  done 
because  section  150,  subsection  1,  of  the 
Criminal  Code  reads  as  follows: 

"  'Everyone  commits  an  offense  who  (a) 
makes,  prints,  publishes,  distributes,  circu- 
lates, or  has  In  his  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication,  distribution  or  circula- 
tion any  obscene  written  matter,  picture, 
model,  phonograph  record  or  other  thing 
w^hatsoever." 

"Just  by  reference  to  the  word  'publica- 
tion' in  subsection  1  of  section  150.  I  be- 
lieve the  use  of  the  word  'publication'  in 
the  new  subsection  8  to  be  added  to  section 
150,  will  extend  the  coverage  of  the  section 
to  Include  pictures  or  phonograph  records, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  contem- 
plated now  by  section  150  is  the  publication 
of  phonograph  records.  In  the  new  subsec- 
tion 8  we  refer  to  publication,  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  which  it  is.  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  Is  most  likely  that  the  courts  wotild 
understand  this  use  of  the  word  'publica- 
tion' in  connection  with  articles  such  as 
phonograph  records. 

"I  want  to  make  It  clear  when  I  say  that, 
that  that  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion 
of  my  legal  advisers.  Our  primary  Inten- 
tion, as  I  have  made  clear  before,  was  to 
catch  this  type  of  trash  that  was  appear- 
ing on  the  newsstands.  This  was  our  main 
Intention  and  is  the  reason  we  did  not  add 
words  to  make  it  doubly  certain  that  it 
would  cover  this  other  type  of  article  which 
my  honorable  friend  has  in  mind.  If  it  ap- 
pears on  the  basis  of  experience  that  we 
should  extend  this  to  cover  such  things  as 
phonograph  records,  and  if  it  appears  par- 
ticularly that  It  is  the  desire  of  parliament  to 
do  so,  I  would  be  glad  on  another  occasion 
to  consider  making  it  quite  clear,  especially 
If  the  courts  do  not  agree  with  my  Inter- 
pretation that  this  Includes  other  articles. 

"Mr.  GoDiN.  The  Minister's  explanation 
may  be  true,  but  how  would  the  Minister 
explain  the  application  in  section  150A? 
How  can  you  address  section  150A  to  pho- 
nograph records? 

"Mr.  Pulton. -The  answer  to  that,  I  think, 
must  be  that  in  this  section  we  did  not 
have  anything  In  mind  other  than  written 
publications.  I  am  not  nearly  as  certain 
of  that  as  I  am  about  the  earlier  section, 
but  in  this  section  we  were  concerned  with 
written  publications  appearing  on  the  news- 
stands. 

"Mr.  Godin.  In  so  far  as  section  150A  is 
concerned,  is  it  not  the  intention  of  this 
government  to  make  it  applicable  to  these 
other  obscene  matters? 

"Mr.  Fulton.  It  Is  our  intention  to  make 
tt  expressly  applicable  to  the  written  publica- 
tions which  are  appearing  on  the  newsstands. 
We  did  not  intend  to  make  it  nonapplicable 
to  these  others,  but  we  did  have  written  pub- 
lications particularly  in  mind. 


"Mr.  GooiM.  WiU  section  160B  apply  If  the 
article  is  other  than  a  written  publication? 

"Mr.  PuLTOic.  I  think  that  is  clearly  con- 
fined to  written  publications  because  it  uses 
the  words,  'copies  of  any  other  publications. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  coiild  be  anything  other 
than  a  written  publication. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Only  then  is  an  offence  conunitted.  That 
would  not  normally  apply  to  a  person  who 
had  a  private  collection  in  his  house  al- 
though I  think  one  would  have  to  read  the 
recent  case  of  the  Queen  against  Berringer, 
a  maritime  case,  in  order  to  be  absolutely 
certain  of  your  ground  there.  That  case  is 
interesting  when  I  read  It — and  I  have  Just 
read  It  hurriedly — in  that  it  discusses  the 
case  where  a  person  with  a  private  collec- 
tion invited  others  in  to  view  It,  and  whether 
than  can  be  circulation  or  publication.  If 
It  Is  purely  a  private  collection  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  an  adverse  verdict  under 
this  section." 

6.    ENTOECEMENT — A  NEW  MODUS  OPEBJkNDI 

The  Commons  provided  a  new  method  of 
enforcement  of  section  150  against  publica- 
tions, copies  of  which  are  kept  for  sale  or 
adding  thereto,  immediately  after  section 
150A  and  150B  as  follows: 

'12.  The  said  Act  is  fiurther  amended  by 
adding  thereto,  immediately  after  section 
150  thereof,  the  following  sections: 

"-150A.  (1)  A  Judge  who  is  satisfied  by 
Information  upon  oath  that  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  any  pub- 
lication, copies  of  which  are  kept  for  sale  or 
distribution  in  premises  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  cotirt  is  obscene  or  a  crime  comic, 
shall  Issue  a  warrant  under  his  hand  author- 
izing seizure  of  the  copies. 

"  (2)  Within  seven  days  of  the  Issue  of  the 
warrant,  the  judge  shall  issue  a  summons  to 
the  occupier  of  the  premises  requiring  him 
to  appear  before  the  court  and  show  cause 
why  the  matter  seized  should  not  be  for- 
feited to  Her  Majesty. 

"'^3)  The  owner  and  the  author  of  the 
matter  seized  and  or  alleged  to  be  obscene 
or  a  crime  comic  may  appear  tnd  be  repre- 
sented in  the  proceedings  In  order  to  oppose 
the  making  of  an  order  for  the  forfeiture  of 
the  said  matter. 

"  '(4)  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  pub- 
lication is  obscene  or  a  crime  comic,  it  Ehali 
nvake  an  order  declaring  the  matter  for- 
feited to  Her  idajesty  in  right  of  the  province 
In  which  the  proceedings  take  place,  for  dis- 
posal  as   the  Attorney   General   may   direct. 

"  '(5)  If  the  court  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
publication  is  obscene  or  a  crime  comic,  it 
shall  order  that  the  matter  be  restored  to  tlie 
person  from  whom  it  was  seized  forthwith 
after  the  time  for  final  appeal  has  expired. 

"  (6)  An  appeal  lies  from  an  order  made 
under  subeectlon  (4)  or  (5)  by  any  person 
who  appeared  In  the  proceedings. 

"'(a)  on  any  ground  of  appeal  that  in- 
volves a  question  of  law  alone, 

"■(b)  on  any  ground  of  appeal  that  in- 
volves a  question  of  fact  alone,  or 

"'(c)  on  any  ground  of  appeal  that  In- 
volves a  question  of  mixed  law  and  fact, 
as  If  It  were  an  appeal  against  conviction  or 
against  a  judgment  or  verdict  of  acquittal, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  a  question  of  law  alone 
under  Part  XVIII  and  sections  581  and  601 
apply  mutatis  mutandis. 

"  '(7)  Where  an  order  has  been  made  under 
this  section  by  a  judge  in  a  province  with 
resfKict  to  one  or  more  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion, no  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  or 
continued  in  that  province  under  section  150 
with  respect  to  those  or  other  copies  of  the 
same  publication  without  the  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

"  '^8)  In  this  section, 

"'(a)  "court"  means  a  county  or  district 
court  or,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
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"  '(1)  the  court  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace, 
or 

•'  '(H)  where  an  application  has  been  made 
to  a  district  magistrate  for  a  warrant  under 
subsection  ( 1 ) .  that  district  magistrate. 

■'  '(b)  "crime  comic"  has  the  same  mean- 
ins;  as  it  has  In  section  150,  and 

••'(c)  "Judge"  means  a  judge  of  a  court 
or.  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  district 
magistrate. 

•  1508.  Kvery  one  commits  an  offence  who 
refuses  to  sell  or  supply  to  any  other  person 
copies  of  any  publication  for  the  reason 
only  such  other  person  refuses  to  purchase 
or  acquire  from  him  copies  of  any  other 
publication  that  such  other  person  is 
apprehensive  may  be  obscene  or  a  crime 
comic'  " 

This  procedure  is  based  upon  the  Obscene 
Publications  Act,  1857  of  the  United  King- 
dom (Martin's  Criminal  Code.  1960,  p.  110). 
It  was  explained  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
as  follows  (pp.  5550-1,  5555)  : 

"Mr.  Pulton.  It  is  the  only  new  part  of 
this  provision.  The  only  new  principle  es- 
tablished is  that  we  are  providing  for  a 
procedure  in  rem,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
person  concerned  into  court  we  have  resort- 
ed to  a  show  cause  summons  which  has  been 
in  the  United  Kingdom  procedure  for  many 
years;  but  I  say  there  is  no  new  principle 
Introduced  beyond  that.  We  have  not  Intro- 
duced the  principle  that  the  person  con- 
cerned must  answer  the  case  before  the 
Crown  has  established  a  prima  facie  case. 
The  crown  has  to  discharge  two  onuses  of 
proof  by  way  of  satisfying  the  court  before 
this  person  is  called  upon  to  speak  to  the 
court  at  all.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  shifting 
here.  It  Is  true  we  have  resorted  to  a  new 
procedure  to  get  the  person  Into  couit.  That 
is  the  only  new  principle.  Instead  of  charg- 
ing him  and  getting  him  into  court,  we 
serve  him  with  a  show  cause  summons  and 
get  him  into  court  that  way  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  prejudice  of  the  Individual 
whatsoever. 

•  •  •  •  * 

"Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  quite  how  I  can  explain  any  more 
clearly  than  I  have.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  question  of  double  Jeopardy,  because 
no  one  is  placed  in  Jeopardy  in  the  proceed- 
ings In  rem  at  all  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  We  have  further  provided  that 
with  respect  to  the  publication  adjudged  to 
be  obscene  by  these  proceedings  In  rem  no 
prosecution  against  any  individual  on  a 
charge  of  selling  that  publication  In  that 
province  shall  be  launched  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  attorney  general.  Therefore  no 
one  can  even  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  once 
unless  the  attorney  general  thinks  it  is  a 
proper  case,  or  for  such  reason  as,  for  In- 
stance, the  vendor,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
judication that  It  was  obscene,  did  continue 
to  sell  It  instead  of  withdrawing  it  from 
circulation." 

For  practice  under  the  English  Act,  see 
Thomson  v.  Chain  Libraries  Ltd..  1954,  2  All 
E  R.  616. 

7.    THE    COURTS    AND    THE    NEW    DEFINmON 

The  courts  In  Canada,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  new  definition  in  1959.  have  decided 
four  cases,  one  of  which  still  seems  to  be 
unreported.  Martin's  Criminal  Code,  1961, 
p.  118  states: 

"In  R.  V.  Rodick.  a  case  in  Montreal  (June 
20,  1960,  as  yet  unreported ) .  accused  was 
convicted  under  this  section  In  respect  to 
albiims  that  consisted  of  photographs  of  fe- 
male nudes.  It  was  held  that  carnality  was 
the  principal  characteristic  of  the  material  In 
question  and  therefore  that  there  was  'un- 
due exploitation  of  sex'  within  the  meaning 
of  subsec.  (8) ." 

In  the  case  of  Regxna  v.  Munster,  Criminal 
Reports  (Canadian),  Vol.  34,  p.  47,  1961,  the 
"accused  was  charged  with  making  obscene 
pictures    and    also    with    having    them    in 


possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  con- 
trary to  S.  150  (1)  (a)  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
The  facts  indicated  that  accused  had  taken 
photographs  of  his  sons  in  the  nude.  Some 
of  the  pictures  gave  prominence  to  the  geni- 
tal organs.  The  explanation  of  accused  was 
that  he  was  an  artist  and  he  took  the  pic- 
tures to  help  him  In  his  art  work.  The 
pictures  were  not  distributed.  The  police 
obtained  the  pictures  at  the  home  of  accused 
frotn  his  wife  under  a  search  warrant  Tlie 
magistrate  dismissed  the  charges  and  the 
Crown  appealed    alleging    misdirection. 

■■Held,  there  should  be  a   new  trial 

"The  magistrate  misdirected  himsell  in  his 
definition  of  obscenity  The  test  of  ob- 
scenity which  the  magistrate  applied  was  not 
the  proper  tpst  applicable  thereto. 

•'The  test  to  be  applied  is  whether  the 
tendency  of  the  matter,  charged  \"  obscen- 
ity, is  to  deprave  and  corrvipt  those  whose 
minds  are  cpen  to  such  immoral  influences 
and  Into  whose  hands  a  publication  of  this 
sort  may  fall.     Review  of  authorities. 

'•If  the  magistrate  had  properly  directed 
himself  the  verdict  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  the  same  and  the  Crown  was  en- 
titled to  a  new  trial." 

With  respect  to  the  new  definition,  the 
court  said  "the  question  before  the  court 
is  whether  or  not  the  picfires  are  obscene 
within  tlie  meaning  of  the  definition  set 
forth  in  section  150  subsection  8  |of  the 
Criminal  Code)  which  reads  as  follows.  'For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  publication 
a  dominant  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
undue  exploitation  of  sex.  or  of  sex  and  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely,  crime,  horror,  cruelty  and  violence, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obscene  '  " 

"With  great  respect.  I  think  this  was  a 
misdirection.  The  provision  quoted  was 
enacted  by  s.  11  of  c.  41  of  the  Statutes  of 
Canada,  1959.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
definition  of  "obscene  ".  Matter  not  Included 
in  its  provisions  may  be  obscene.  And 
whether  such  matter  is  obscer,e  or  not  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  determined  by  the  test  in 
Rcgina  v.  Hicklin  (1868).  L.  R  3  Q.  B.  360. 
which  is  a:5  follows : 

"The  test  of  obscenity  Is  that,  whether 
the  tendency  of  the  matter  charged  as  ob- 
scenity Is  to  deprave  and  corrupt  those 
whose  minds  are  open  to  such  Immoral  In- 
fluences, and  Into  whose  hands  a  publication 
of  this  soit  may  fall." 

See  Regxna  v.  Rciter  et  al  119541.  1  All 
E.R.  741,  Regina  v.  National  News  Co.  Ltd. 
[1953],  CR.  533.  16  C.R.  369,  106  C.C.C. 
26,  3  Abr.  Con.  (2nd)  153,  154.  156;  Regina 
V.  American  News  Co.,  Ltd.  [19571  OR  145, 
25  C.R.  374,  118  C.C  C.  152,  1957  Can  Abr. 
221,  223. 

In  this  connection  a  note  in  Martin's  Crim- 
inal Code.  1961,  p.  118  says  "if  the  courts 
hold  that  the  test  laid  down  in  R  v.  Hicklm 
(quoted  M.C.C.  p.  252)  is  not  excluded  by 
the  new  definition.  It  may  be  submitted  fur- 
ther that  the  propositions  laid  down  in  R.  v. 
American  News  Co..  infra,  also  still  apply." 
Martin  sets  out  (p.  119)  the  propositions 
referred  to  in  R.  v.  American  News  Co  ,  O  R. 
145,  1957,  as: 

"1.  The  essence  of  obscenity  was  whether 
the  act  had  a  tendency  to  deprave  or  corrupt. 

"2  Opinion  evidence  that  the  matter  in 
issue  did  not  have  such  tendency  Wiis  irrele- 
vant. 

'•3.  Whether  the  matter  was  obscene  was 
a  question  of  fact  for  the  Jury. 

"4.  Evidence  that  the  Intention  of  the  ac- 
cused was  pure  or  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  charged  was  wholesome  and  salutary  w;is 
Inadmissible. 

"5.  Evidence  of  literary  merit  or  medical 
or  psychological  value  was  Inadmissible. 

"6.  The  verdict  that  the  book  was  obscene 
must  stand  unless  a  defence  was  established 
under  subsecs.  (3)  and  (4)  or  there  had  been 
a  substantial  error  in  law." 


In  Regina  v.  Standard  News  Distributors, 
Inc.  Criminal  Reports  (Canada).  Vol.  34. 
p  54.  1961.  the  accused,  a  corporation  dis- 
tributing newspaf>ers.  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing In  Its  possession  for  distribution  a  news- 
pai>er  called,  "Midnight"  which  was  obscene. 
Possession  was  admitted  but  the  obscenity 
of  the  newspaper  was  denied.  In  convicting 
the  corporation  the  court  said  (Translated 
from  the  French)  : 

"By  an  Act  passed  and  sanctioned  on 
28th  July  1959  by  Parliament  legislating  In 
a  criminal  matter,  f.  150  of  the  Criminal 
Code  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  sub- 
section 8.  as  follows: 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any   pub- 
lication a  d'jminant  characteristic  of  which 
is   the   undue   exploitation   of  sex   or  of   sex 
and    any    one    of    the    following    subjects,  , 
namely  crime,  horror,  cruelty,  and  violence,  1 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obscene." 

"This  amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  definition  of  obscenity,  and 
as  tlie  Minister  of  Justice  explained  when 
the  law  was  thus  amended,  it  made  It  pos- 
sible by  means  of  this  amendment  to  apply 
the  terms  of  obscenity  to  a  certain  cate- 
gory of  reprehensible  publications  which  are 
to  be  found  on  the  newsstands  of  the  coun- 
try and  which  are  sold  with  Impunity  to  any 
youth  who  wishes  to  obtain  them. 

"As  Fontaine  J.  S.  P.  observed  in  case'  No 
13522  Regxna  v.  I,ip.^on,  in  which  he  ren- 
dered Judgment  on  12th  April  1960.  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  in  his  comments  and  state- 
ments concerning  this  new  legislation  made 
the  following  observations: 

•  We  believe  we  have  produced  a  defini- 
tion which  will  be  capable  of  application 
with  speed  and  certainty  by  providing  a 
series  of  simple  objective  tests  in  addition 
to  the  somewhat  vague  subjective  test  which 
was  the  only  one  formerly  available.  These 
win  be  the  tests:  Does  the  publication  com- 
plained of  deal  with  sex  or  with  sex  and  one 
or  more  of  the  other  subjects  named?  If  so. 
is  this  a  dominant  characteristic?  And 
again.  If  so.  does  It  exploit  these  subjects 
in  an  undue  manner?' 

"That  is  to  say  that  the  Court  In  the  pres- 
ent case  Is  called  upon  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  a  publication  like  the  news- 
paper Midnight',  produced  as  an  exhibit, 
in  order  to  find  out  if  this  newspaper  Is  an 
obscene  publication. 

"Nor  must  the  definition  of  obscenity  rec- 
oG;nized  before  the  above-quoted  amendment 
be  forgotten.  It  was  the  one  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  'Hicklin  definition'  referring 
to  the  accused  In  Regina  v.  Hicklin  (1868). 
LR  3  QB  360.  and  which  was  enunciated 
by  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  It  merits  reten- 
tion and  consideration.  The  Hicklin  defi- 
nition reads  as  follows: 

"  'I  think  the  test  of  obscenity  is  the  fol- 
lowing: whether  the  tendency  of  the  matter 
charged  as  obscene  Is  to  deprave  and  cor- 
rupt those  whose  minds  are  open  to  such 
immoral  Influences  and  into  whose  hands  a 
publication  of  this  sort  may  fall." 

"It  follows,  then.  If  the  new  definition  of 
obscenity  is  applied,  that  the  publication 
which  Is  considered  obscene  must  have  a 
df)minant  characteristic,  namely  sex,  and 
that  in  such  case  this  dominant  character- 
istic must  become  an  undue  exploitation 
of   sex   or  sexual    matters. 

"Does  the  newspaper  "Midnight",  filed  in 
the  present  case  as  Ex.  1  have  these  charac- 
teristics? And  what  does  undue  exploitation 
mean? 

"In  my  opinion  it  would  mean  that  sex 
is  dealt  with  to  no  useful  purpose,  sug- 
gestively, unnecessarily,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  and  overstepping  the  bourds  that 
anyone  of  goodwill  and  good  judgment  could 
normally  tolerate. 

"In  the  case  of  the  publication  'Midnight*, 
It  seems  to  the  Court  to  be  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  dominant  characteristic  of  this 
newspaper   is  plain  sex,   as  reflected   In   the 
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picturea  it  contalnB  &b  well  aa  in  Its  large 
headings,  and  In  particular  in  the  articles 
entitled  "I  am  for  sale',  and  'Are  nurses  sex 
sirens?' 

"Having  said  this  much,  does  the  dominant 
characteristic  which  is  sex  then  become  an 
undue  exploltf.tion  of  the  sexual  matters 
with  which  the  newspaper  deals? 

"It  is  clear  that  the  newspaper  has  no 
literacy  character  and  can  be  of  no  special 
use  to  the  people  who  would  have  occasion 
to  read  it,  and  It  could  only  tend  to  deprave 
and  corrupt  these  whose  minds  are  open  to 
such  Influences  and  Into  whose  hands  a  pub- 
lication of  this  :,ype  might  fall.  Judging  by 
the  pictures  tha",  are  printed  and  the  articles 
which  appear  in  it,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
single  page  of  tnls  newspaper  In  which  the 
dominant  characteristic  is  not  sex  and 
the  undue  exploitation  of  sex  and  sexual 
matters,  and  es))eclally  in  the  two  articles 
of  the  said  newspaper  "Midnight"  men- 
tioned above,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
directed  to  certvln  paragraphs  by  printing 
them  in  larger  and  blacker  characters. 
These  paragraphs  demonstrate  the  dominant 
character  of  the  article,  which  is  sex,  and 
this  characteristic  of  sex,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  becomes  an  undue  exploitation  of 
sex  and  sexual  matters. 

"Furthermore,  this  newspaper  displayed  in 
all  newsstands,  can  be  made  available  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it.  the  young  as 
well  as  the  aged,  and  It  is  certainly  this  type 
of  newspaper  or  review  that  the  amendment 
to  the  Criminal  Code  sought  to  drive  off  the 
newsstands. '■ 

The  case  of  Regina  v.  Penguin  Books  Ltd., 
Criminal  Law  Reports  176,  1961.  has  not  yet 
been  received  m  the  Library,  however, 
Martin's  Criminal  Code,  1961.  p.  118,  con- 
tains a  note  on  this  case  to  the  effect  that: 

"In  R.  v.  Pengxiin  Books  Ltd.,  [1961]  Crim. 
L.  R.  176,  the  accused  was  acquitted  of  a 
charge  arising  out  of  the  publication  of  the 
novel  "Lady  Chstterley's  Lover."  The  Jury 
were  charged  substantially  in  accordance 
with  R.  V.  Hicklin.  supra,  but  were  told  also 
that.  If  they  found  the  book  obscene,  they 
were  then  to  consider  whether  or  not  It  was 
Justified  for  public  good  In  the  Interests  of 
science.  Uteraturo.  art  or  learning  or  other 
subjects  of  general  concern.  In  that  con- 
nection literary  merit  would  not  save  it. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  to  be  judged  by  com- 
paring it  with  other  books.  Note  that  on 
May  29,  1961.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
gave  leave  to  appeal  against  a  conviction 
registered  in  Quebec  In  respect  of  that 
novel." 


ANNUAL  LAKE  GARNETT  GRAND 
PRIX 

Mr.  SCHNEE:BELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer — July  7  and  8 — one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  important  sporting  events 
of  1962  will  take  place  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  a,t  Garnett,  Kans.  This 
House  already  knows  about  the  annual 
Lake  Garnett  Grand  Prix — one  of  the 
most  unusual  sports  car  road  races  in 
North  America.  But  this  year  the  event 
will  be  a  national  Sports  Car  Clubs  of 
America  race,  and  some  of  the  top  big- 
name  national  race  drivers  will  compete 
for  trophies  and  national  points  in  some 


of  the  finest  and  fastest  race  cars  ever 
built. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Lake  Garnett  Grand 
Prix  Sports  Car  Racing  Association,  a 
civic,  nonprofit  enterprise.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  honorary  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  be  associated  with  these 
fine  Garnett  organizations  in  helping 
support  and  promote  the  association :  the 
American  Legion,  the  Anderson  County 
Bar  Association,  the  boat  club,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  golf  club,  the  gun 
club,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Lions 
Club,  the  medical  association,  the  press, 
the  radio,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  saddle 
club,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
many  individuals  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

The  Lake  Garnett  Raceway  is  abso- 
lutly  unique,  since  it  is  the  only  true  road 
course  for  race  car  driving  located  en- 
tirely within  the  corporate  limits  of  a 
city. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
National  Lake  Garnett  Grand  Prix  this 
year  is  the  first  National  Sports  Car 
Clubs  of  America  event  ever  to  be  held 
in  midcontinent  America  and,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  only  13  national  races  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States. 

Garnett,  Kans..  is  situated  in  the  beau- 
tiful rolling  hills  of  eastein  Kansas  just 
a  few  miles  by  4 -lane  limited  access  free- 
way from  Kansas  City.  For  363  days  a 
year,  it  is  a  quiet,  serene,  agricultural 
business  center,  and  the  2.8-mile  road- 
way is  used  by  fishermen,  boaters,  and 
picnickers  as  an  access  road  to  65-acre 
Lake  Garnett.  The  roadway  has  a 
posted  speed  limit  of  20  miles  per  hour. 

Then,  for  2  days  a  year,  more  than 
75.000  race  fans,  drivers,  mechanics,  and 
just  plain  spectators  descend  upon  Gar- 
nett, and  the  quiet  roadway  becomes  the 
nationally  famous  Lake  Garnett  Race- 
way, where  speed  is  limited  only  by 
horsepower  and  driver  skill.  Top  speeds 
of  up  to  170  miles  per  hour  have  been 
clocked  on  the  mile-long  Santa  Fe 
Straight,  well  known  to  race  car  drivers 
all  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  be  my  personal  guests  at  the  Lake 
Garnett  Grand  Prix  July  7  and  8  this 
year — and  if  you  cannot  come,  then  send 
us  your  best  sports  car  racing  cars  and 
drivers. 


CAN  THE  OLD  PEOPLE  FINANCE 
THEIR  HEALTH  COSTS  WITHOUT 
GOVERNMENT  COMPULSION? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtls]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  public  discussion,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  problems  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
about  the  only  thing  not  referred  to  is 
the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  beginning 
July  24  and  ending  August  4,  1961. 

During  these  hearings  all  the  Kennedy 
administration  oflScials  were  heard.     All 


the  people  who  thought  they  had  knowl- 
edge or  wisdom  to  bring  to  the  Congress 
on  this  Important  issue  were  heard  and 
their  data  and  arguments  plus  the  com- 
mittee cross  examination  of  them 
printed  in  the  public  hearings.  Although 
these  hearings  were  not  published  and 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  until  December  15,  1961,  4  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  hearings 
and  conveniently  imtil  after  the  White 
House  Regional  Conferences  were  con- 
ducted around  the  country  to  inform 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  health  care 
for  the  aged,  these  hearings  and  the  data 
they  contain  have  been  available  for  the 
past  5  months. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  people  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  subject  to  fail  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  data  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  hearings  and  to  fail  to 
refer  to  this  data.  President  Kennedy 
in  his  address  to  rally  popular  support  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Congress  for  his  pro- 
gram followed  this  course  of  ignorance 
and  in  the  process,  of  course,  made  state- 
ments which  were  erroneous. 

Of  course,  if  one  does  not  have  what 
facts  there  are  on  a  subject  one's  con- 
clusions on  what  course  of  action  to  fol- 
low are  almost  bound  to  be  wrong.  Prog- 
ress stems  from  knowledge  not  ignorance. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to 
gather  what  knowledge  and  wisdom 
there  may  be  on  any  subject  which  cre- 
ates problems  for  our  society  and  up>on 
the  basis  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
adduced  reach  a  determination.  The 
people  elect  their  representatives  to  per- 
form this  fvmction  in  their  behalf.  It 
becomes  important  for  the  people  to 
know  what  their  representatives  have 
found  out  and  in  light  of  this  knowledge 
and  wisdom  make  up  their  mmds.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  not  suggest  this  course 
of  action  to  the  people  of  this  coimitry 
in  his  address  Sunday.  He  did  not  ask 
them  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  area  and  based  upor.  this 
work  make  up  their  minds.  Rather  by 
omission  he  created  the  impression  that 
Congress  had  not  studied  the  matter  and 
its  committee — Ways  and  Means — was 
motivated  by  willfulness  m  not  doing  his 
bidding. 

I  think  in  light  of  this  it  is  important 
for  the  people  to  determine  one  thmg 
first.  Has  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, acting  in  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  people  who 
elected  them,  conducted  meaningful  and 
complete  hearings  into  this  matter  or 
has  it  not?  Was  there  important  infor- 
mation which  was  available  not  ob- 
tained? Were  there  knowledgeable  per- 
sons who  could  have  given  pertinent 
arguments  and  facts  not  heard  by  the 
committee?  Did  the  committee  perform 
its  function  of  adequately  cross- 
examining  the  witnesses  who  did  appear 
and  of  checking  the  data  and  surveys 
which  had  been  presented  in  a  manner 
to  assure  their  value  and  authenticity? 

If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
do  an  adequate  job  of  gathering  the 
evidence  and  the  arguments,  then  let  us 
get  on  to  a  discussion  of  what  the  evi- 
dence and  arguments  show  as  contained 
in  these  four  volumes  and  over  two 
thousand  pages  of  printed  hearings.    If 
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an  inadequate  job  ^&s  done  or  new  in- 
formation or  arguments  have  come  to 
light  since  the  hearings,  let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  that  as  well. 

The  President  by  going  directly  to  the 
people  over  the  heads  of  the  peoples'  duly 
elected  representatives  without  any 
reference  whatsoever  to  this  legislative 
process  is  striking  at  the  very  heart  of 
representative  government. 

Has  Congress  done  its  propert  job  up 
to  date?  If  it  has,  the  next  step  is  for 
the  committee  assigned  the  task,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  this  in- 
stance, to  evaluate  the  evidence  and  ar- 
guments adduced  and  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion. Certainly  in  performing  this 
function  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  not  be  subjected  to  improper 
pressures  unrelated  to  the  facts  and  ar- 
gvunents,  any  more  than  a  jury  should 
be  pressured  from  the  outside  by  threats 
and  promises. 

Are  we  going  to  have  legislation 
through  ignorance  and  prejudice  or 
legislation  by  law?  Is  the  President  go- 
ing to  lend  himself  to  promoting  legis- 
lation by  uninformed  popular  prejudice 
or  by  the  views  of  the  people  reached 
after  considering  the  full  facts  and  argu- 
ments? The  President  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  whether  the  King-An- 
derson bill  is  voted  by  the  Congress  or 
not  is  not  too  important,  he  will  have  a 
campaign  issue  for  the  fall  elections. 
Is  this  the  proper  way  to  get  good  legis- 
lation for  our  people? 

HEALTH    INSURANCE 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  this  year 
from  time  to  time  data  which  updates 
the  data  contained  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  hearings.  One  of  the  important 
areas  in  which  we  need  to  have  further 
information  is  in  the  field  of  health  in- 
surance. What  health  insurance  is 
available?  What  is  its  coverage? 
What  is  its  costs?  This  is  a  field  in 
which  progress  is  so  rapid  that  data  ob- 
tained even  as  recently  as  a  month  ago 
is  outdated.  The  data  contained  in  the 
August  1961  hearings  is  out  of  date.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  placed  in  the  Record — 
March  5,  1962.  pages  3416-3426 — the 
January  1,  1962,  listing  of  health  in- 
surance policies  available  with  their  cov- 
erage and  their  premiums.  Since  that 
date  I  have  called  attention  to  other  im- 
portant developments  such  as  the  Con- 
necticut 65  plan,  the  New  York  65  plan, 
in  the  immediate  offing  we  have  new  ex- 
tensive program  of  one  of  the  leading 
national  health  insurance  companies 
offering  catastrophic  health  insurance  to 
people  over  65  without  examination 
which  covers  up  to  $15,000  of  health 
costs  on  a  noncancellable  basis  at  a 
premium  cost  I  understand  will  be 
around  $15  a  month. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  the  data  from 
the  most  recent  Health  Insurance  In- 
stitute study  "Source  Book  of  Health  In- 
surance Data" — August  31,  1961,  pages 
A6900-A6901.  Among  other  important 
data,  it  shows  $1.3  billion  paid  out  in 
private  health  insurance  benefits  in 
1950 — $5.7  billion  in  1960,  interpolating 
this  means  almost  $7  billion  for  1962. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehen- 
sive studies  which  has  recently  become 


available,  March  1962,  is  "Financing 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged— A  Study  of  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Problem."  published 
by  the  Blue  Cross  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

There  really  is  no  excuse  for  public 
spokesmen  to  ignore  what  data  we  have 
on  this  subject  and  speak  from  ignorance 
and  appeal  to  prejudice. 

riNANCIAL    CAPABILITIES    OT  THE    AGED 

One  of  the  areas  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  looked  into  was  the  fi- 
nancial capabilities  of  the  aged.  It  be- 
comes most  important  for  our  people  to 
know  what  data  is  available  in  this  area, 
particularly  as  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  continued  to  quote  half  statis- 
tics which  conceal  from  the  people  the 
true  condition.  The  Department  has 
failed  to  gather  the  information  which 
is  available  in  our  Community  Chest  pro- 
grams, our  municipal  and  county  pro- 
grams. What  statistics  it  does  put  out 
relates  only  to  State  effort.  Tradi- 
tionally our  society  has  met  health  and 
welfare  needs  privately,  at  the  local  eov- 
emmenn  and  church  level,  not  the  State 
level,  certainly  not  the  Federal  govern- 
mental level. 

In  th(;  1961  hearings  is  much  valuable 
data  presented  by  surveys  and  studies 
of  responsible  groups  all  over  the  United 
States.  HEW  has  done  little  to  -collect 
or  disseminate  this  information.  An  in- 
complete list  of  the  te.stimony  by  pace 
number  of  the  hearing.s  and  the  State 
to  which  it  relates  is  as  foUov.s : 

Arkansas  (p.  416).  California  (p  1163), 
Colorado  (p.  1766).  norida  (p  364>,  Georgia 
(p.  1234),  Illinois  (p.  5441.  Minnesota  (p 
1869).  Tennessee  (p.  955),  Texas  (p.  1523). 
Virginia  (p.  1520),  Washington  (p.  1014), 
Wisconsin  (p.  1171),  Delaware  (p.  1219), 
Montana  (p.  581),  Oregon  (p.  1531 ),  Vermont 
(p.  1562),  and  Texas  (p.  1524  i. 

Five  surveys,  conducted  in  Delaware. 
Montana,  Oregon.  Vermont,  and  Min- 
nesota contain  data  on  what  percent  of 
the  persons  over  65  pay  their  hospital 
bills  and  how  this  aged  group  pay  record 
relates  to  other  age  groups  pay  rccord.s 
in  our  society.  It  is  no  surprise  to  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  to  learn  that  people 
over  65  are  the  best  payinc  of  all  aee 
groups.  Of  the  people  over  65  the  Dela- 
ware survey  shows  13.8  percent  having 
difficulty  paying  their  bills.  Montana 
survey  shows  11.4  peix'enl.  The  Ver- 
mont survey  shows  7.3  percent,  plus  an 
additional  12  percent  which  the  family 
paid.  Minnesota  had  a  questionnaire- 
tyF>e  study  rather  than  an  actupl  .survey 
by  actual  hospital  records.  It  showed 
only  5  percent  stating  that  they  had 
financial  problems  in  meeting  their  ho.s- 
pital  costs  but  on  the  basis  of  the  welfare 
programs  the  number  needing  assistance 
amounted  to  13.7  percent. 

I  have  just  recently  received  two  ad- 
ditional surveys.  One,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
after  these  remarks,  which  indicates  that 
between  7  and  16  percent  of  the  people 
over  65  have  financial  problems  in 
meeting  their  hospital  costs.  A  study 
in  Greene  County,  Mo. — Sprin^ifield, 
Mo. — reveals  that   15  percent  failed  to 


pay  their  hospital  bills,  a  lower  percent, 
as  all  surveys  show,  than  any  other  age 
group. 

The  point  is  this.  About  85  percent 
of  our  people  over  65  not  only  can  but 
are  taking  care  of  their  own  medical 
costs.  This  is  true  even  though  almost 
all  of  these  oldsters  reached  65  before  the 
dramatic  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
health  insurance  field  and  in  the  field 
of  labor  management  contracts  which 
carry  the  group  medical  insurance  to 
employees  after  they  are  retired.  These 
survey  were  mostly  made  before  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  programs  ceased 
removing  older  people  from  their  cover- 
age and  before  other  private  health  in- 
surance policies  removed  their  cancel- 
able clauses  made  effective  against  older 
people.  Now.  as  everyone  knows.  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  are  open  to  older 
people,  so  are  most  of  the  other  private 
health  insurance  programs.  The  Ken- 
nedy compulsory  concept  seeks  to  force 
85  percent  of  our  people  to  conform  to 
the  needs  of  the  15  percent  even  while 
it  docs  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  15  per- 
cent. The  Kerr-Mills  Act  appropri- 
ately relates  to  the  15  percent  and 
covers  whatever  their  full  need  may  be. 

Increasingly  older  people  are  being 
covered  by  health  insurance  programs, 
noncancelable  and  in  some  instances 
prepaid  at  65.  We  do  need  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  field  of  prepaid  health  in- 
surance, more  rapidly  I  would  say  than 
we  are  now  moving,  even  though  the  pace 
is  a  fast  one.  It  makes  economic  sense 
for  people  to  prepay  their  health  insur- 
ance for  their  retired  years  during  Uieir 
working  years.  Government  by  its  very 
nature  even  if  it  could  avoid  compulsion 
cannot  provide  prepaid  health  insurance 
as  adequately  as  the  private  sector  be- 
cause prepaid  insurance  of  any  sort  re- 
quires funding.  Govcrrmient  must  in- 
vest its  funds  in  sterile  Government 
bonds.  Private  insurance  invests  its 
funds  in  the  living  economy  which  pro- 
motes economic  growth  and  increases  in 
dollar  value  with  whatever  cost  rise  may 
come  about.  Some  out-of-date  scholars 
have  said  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies cannot  offer  prepaid  health  in- 
surance because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
future  costs.  The  answer  to  this  prej- 
udice of  theirs  is  that  private  health 
insurance  companies  are  offering  this 
type  of  coverage  in  increasing  variety 
and  coverage. 

May  I  close  out  these  remarks  with  an 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate?  Read  or  at  least  scan  the 
four  volumes  of  hearings  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  the 
committee  has  done  not  only  an  ade- 
quate job  of  research  and  study  but  an 
above  the  average  job.  We  need  your 
help  to  resist  any  untimely  and  unfair 
pressures  being  placed  upon  us  by  out- 
side groups  to  disregard  the  evidence 
and  the  facts  and  to  legislate  through 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  If  the  admin- 
istration has  new  evidence  or  new  argu- 
ments that  bear  on  the  subject.  I  am 
certain  the  committee  would  be  most 
pleased  to  receive  and  consider  them. 
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All  25  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  our  older  citizens.  Our  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  legislation 
relative  to  them  stems  from  the  infor- 
mation and  arguments  we  have  gath- 
ered. Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  this 
data  in  carrying  on  public  debate  and 
slop  playing  up  to  emotion,  prejudice, 
and  'gnorance. 

We  have  the  greatest  health  care  sys- 
tem of  any  society  in  the  world.  It  is 
based  upon  fret^dom.  Let  us  keep  it  the 
best  in  the  world  by  continuing  to  im- 
prove it  and  extend  its  benefits  even 
more  broadly  to  our  people.  We  can  do 
this:  indeed  we  are  doing  this.  We 
must  guard  against  those  who.  in  their 
haste  to  bring  about  progress,  would 
undermine  this  system  by  inserting  into 
it  the  debilitating  seed  of  governmental 
compulsion.  Let  us  look  at  their  pro- 
posal in  the  light  of  the  evidence  we 
have.  Doing  so  we  admire  their  good 
intentions,  but  realize  that  their  pro- 
posals constitute  a  move  backward  not 
forward. 

Are    Older   People    Really    Unable  To   Pay 

Their  Medical  Bills? 

(By  Stanley  S.  Peterson,  M.D.) 

It  Is  often  generalized  that  people  65  and 
over  are  unable  to  pay  their  medical  bills. 
Is  this  really  true?  Not  in  my  neck  of  the 
woods. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  national 
administration's  attempt  to  tie  medical  care 
to  the  social  security  system  has  led  us  to 
do  some  local  surveys.  After  studying  these 
surveys.  I  am  convinced  that  our  older  citi- 
zens have  no  more  difficulty — and  in  certain 
cases  less  difficulty— meeting  their  medical 
bills  than  people  m  other  age  brackets  More- 
over, those  In  need  can  already  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  simply  by  making  their  needs 
known. 

If  the  problem  of  Income  maintenance 
represents  a  serious  threat  to  tlie  happiness 
and  well-being  of  our  elder  citizens,  we 
should  seek  realiHtlc  means  for  supplement- 
ing their  personal  Incomes.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  confuse  iJie  need  for  additional  re- 
tirement Income  with  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  care. 

Greene  County,  Mo.,  where  I  practice,  is 
not  the  most  affluent  county  in  our  Nation. 
Its  Inhabitants  a-e  in  the  mlddle-to-low  in- 
come group,  with  farming  and  small  manu- 
facturing as  the  basis  of  our  economy. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
picture  of  whether  our  older  citizens  are 
truly  unable  to  neet  their  medical  bills,  we 
surveyed  the  patients  of  18  doctors  doing 
mixed   family  care  and   specialty  practice. 

Our  study  disclosed  that  patients  65  years 
and  over  are  responsible  for  only  9  percent 
of  the  unpaid  bills  among  the  18  doctors  that 
we  surveyed.  The  total  distribution  of  un- 
paid bills,  broken  down  according  to  age 
group,  was  as  follows: 


Numhor  un[i;iiil  Mils 
rcrtviit  uii|)aiil  bill.';.. 


65 

0-21 

22-15 

46-64 

and 

over 

W 

IM 

46 

26 

34 

40 

17 

9 

Total 


281 
100 


We  also  surveyed  a  100-bed.  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  hospital  in  our  area.  A 
study  of  unpaid  bUls  at  this  hospital  revealed 
that  the  65  and  over  group  has  the  best  rec- 
ord for  payment  of  hospital  bills.  The  study 
Indicates  that  of  857  elderly  patients  treated 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1961.  only  15 
percent  failed  to  pay  their  bills.     The  total 


distribution    of   paid    and    irnpaid    hospital 
bills,  according  to  age  group,  was  as  follows : 


Total  patients 

Percent  patient  load. 

rerwnt  who  paid 

I'crM'nt  who  did  not 
pay 


66    1 

0-21 

22-15 

46-64 

and 
over  '■ 

633 

B14 

881 

867  ' 

10 

28 

27 

26  ! 

69 

78 

83 

85  1 

31 

1 

22 

17 

15 

3,285 
100 

80 
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Though  representing  the  group  with  the 
single  largest  billing,  hospital  patienU  65 
and  over  were  the  age-group  that  paid  the 
highest  dollar  percentage  of  their  bUls — 87 
percent.  The  table  below  indicates  the  dol- 
lar percentage  paid  by  varying  age  groups 
on  their  outstanding  hospital   bills: 


Tcrcent  ol  I'Ullnc  in 

t-TOUpS. 

rfnt^ni  of  hilllnp  col- 
lf'U-1 

rcrfciit  (if  liliint;  not 
coliiH'ted 


65 

0-21 

1 

22-16 

46-64 

and   1 

over 

1 

13 

23 

30 

34 

71 

1 

81 

84 

87 

28 

1 

19 

IG 

13 

Total 


100 
83 
17 


Thus,  the  Greene  County  survey  verifies 
the  recent  findings  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board: 

"The  liquid  assets  of  persons  65  and  over 
are  up  and  are  growing  faster  than  the  assets 
of  any  other  age  group  during  the  last 
decade." 

In  Missouri,  as  elsewhere,  statistics  show 
that  our  old-age  assistance  rolls  are  decreas- 
ing—rather than  increasing — as  more  people 
come  under  social  security,  private  retire- 
ment plans,  and  company-sponsored  pension 
plans.  Those  who  are  still  on  the  rolls  are 
receiving  Increased  assistance  through  our 
old-age  assistance  program  as  well  as  a  grow- 
ing number  of  local  agencies  and  other 
sources  of  health  care.  We  can  anticipate 
expansion  of  this  aid  through  State  imple- 
mentation of  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

With  the  above  Information  in  hand,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  older 
people  are  able  to  pay  their  medical  bills 
at  least  as  weU — and  In  some  cases  better — 
than  the  general  population.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  the  elderly  to  be  treated 
In  a  6i>ecial  manner  as  is  projxKed  under 
the  social  security  plan. 

There  have  been  21  major  civilizations  re- 
corded since  the  dawn  of  history.  Nineteen 
of  these  have  perished,  because  the  citizens 
became  overly  concerned  with  abundance 
and  tried  to  build  a  system  whereby  every- 
one enjoyed  the  good  things  of  life — 
whether  or  not  they  had  earned   them. 

When  handouts  became  more  attractive 
than  paying  your  own  way,  the  civilization 
failed. 


Bucks  County  Medical  Society, 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  May  10.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cltrtis, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Represent ativk  Curtis  :  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  letters  from  the  administrators 
of  Doylee'own  Hospital.  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and 
Quakertown  Hospital.  Quakertown.  Pa., 
which  summarize  pertinent  Information  con- 
cerning medical  care  for  the  aged. 

I  believe  an  important  conclusion  which 
may  be  derived  from  this  study  is  that  84  to 
93  percent  of  patients  over  65  In  these  areas 
were  able  to  meet  their  medical  care  costs 
for  hospitalization.  Is  It  then  necessary  or 
reasonable  for  a  mass  compulsory  program 
of  social  security  taxation  to  be  Instituted 
to  care  for  all  persons  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits?     This  would  mean   that   a 


great  number  of  people  well  able  to  pay  their 
own  way  would  be  receiving  Government 
benefits  for  their  care.  I  strongly  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  help  provide  a 
means  for  medical  care  payments  to  those 
in  need  of  such  financial  aid — but  do  not  feel 
it  wise  to  inaugurate  a  massive  program  for 
the  many  that  are  able  to  pay  their  own  way. 

I  do  not  Itnow  what  the  experience  of  oth- 
er hospltahi  in  other  areas  would  show  as 
compared  ix)  the  enclosed  studies — but  I 
would  venture  an  opinion  that  a  conserv- 
alive  figure  would  be  85  percent  or  better 
The  important  point  of  information,  in  my 
mind,  is  that  there  are  probably  a  number 
of  localities  throughout  the  country  where 
the  need  is  limited  to  a  relatively  srnall  per- 
centage of  the  aged.  I  believe  personally 
that  the  aged  as  a  group  are  doing  as  good, 
or  better,  a  Job  In  meeting  their  obligations 
as  the  population  as  a  whole. 

To  meet  the  problem  that  exists,  1  am  in 
favor  of  encouraging  continued  and  increased 
utilization  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
programs,  together  with  the  use  of  Kerr- 
MlUs-type  of  legislation.  This  latter  legisla- 
tion certaiiUy  can  be  modified  or  amended 
when  necessary  to  meet  those  situations 
which  may  not  have  been  anticipated  when 
the  bill  was  formulated.  At  the  present  time 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  reasonable  evaluation 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  full  potential  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  M.  Shetzley.  MD., 
Chairman,  Legislation  Committee. 


Doylestown  Hospital, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  April  9,  1962. 
Carl  M.  Shetzley.  M.D., 
Buckingham,  Pa. 

Dear  Dr.  Shetzley:  As  you  requested,  we 
have  completed  the  study  on  financial  ar- 
rangements of  patients  over  65  treated  at  this 
hospital  from  January  1.  1961,  through  June 
30,  1961.     The  following  are  the  results: 

1.  During  the  period  of  survey  we  dis- 
charged 1.864  patients  of  all  ages,  excluding 
newborns.  From  this  total.  293  patients 
(15.8  percent)  were  65  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  Based  on  hospital  charges  these  293  pa- 
tients over  65  accounted  for  23.3  percent  of 
total  hospital  billings. 

3.  In  analyzing  the  billing  forms  these 
293  patients  disposed  of  their  hospital  bills 
within  6  months  after  their  discharge  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  60.3  percent  of  the  charges  \.ere 
paid  by  the  patients  from  their  private 
funds;  (b)  35.4  percent  of  the  charges  were 
paid  on  patients"  behalf  by  Insurance  com- 
panies; (c)  4.2  percent  of  the  charges  were 
oiitstandlng  at  the  end  of  6  months  after 
discharge  (represents  6.8  percent  of  patients 
over  65 ) . 

(Note. — It  is  very  probable  that  some  pa- 
tients Included  under  (a)  above  received  di- 
rect reimbursement  from  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  In  turn  paid  us  from  their  own 
fund.s.  This  would  increase  p>ercentage  un- 
der (b)  and  decrease  percentage  under  (a). 
Since  we  do  not  have  this  information,  how- 
ever, we  could  not  Include  it  in  this  study.) 
I  trust  this  will  give  you  the  desired  In- 
formation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Marik, 
Administrator. 


Quakertown  Hospital  Association, 

Quakertown,  Pa.,  April  18,  1962. 
Dr.  William  Y.  Lee. 

President,  Bucks  County  Medical  Society, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Deae  Dr.  Lee:  The  following  Is  the  in- 
formation the  Bucks  County  Medical  Society 
asked  us  to  tabulate. 

During  the  period  from  January  1.  1961. 
to  June  30,  1961,  there  were  1,031  admlESions 
to  our  hospital  (excluding  newborn)  of 
which  15.9  percent  were  patients  65  years 
of  age  or  over. 
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Of  the  billings  for  patients  66  years  and 
over  64J  percent  was  paid  by  the  patient; 
20.4  percent  was  paid  by  hospitalization 
plans  and  insurance  companies.  The  out- 
standing balance  at  the  end  at  6  months  was 
6.1  percent  of  these  bUllngs  (representing  6 
percent  of  this  age  group,  8  patients  out  of 
102). 

Of  the  total  hospital  billings  for  this  6- 
month  period  27  percent  was  for  patients  86 
years  of  age  and  orer. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Albert  J.  Tatlor. 

Administrator. 


BLARNEY.     BILGE     AND    BALONEY. 
DISTORTION   OF  FACTS 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say 
"Figures  don't  lie,  but  liars  can  figure." 
Half  truths,  distortion  of  facts,  promis- 
sory illusions — all  of  these  seem  to  be 
coming  to  light  in  the  bitter  heights  to 
which  the  aged  medicare  issue  has  now 
risen. 

It  is  truly  dismaying  to  hear  public 
statements  of  the  nature  made  by  our 
President  and  some  of  the  key  members 
of  the  administration  in  the  ''hau-d  sell" 
Job  they  are  attempting  to  get  this  King- 
Anderson  legislation  across.  People  are 
being  fooled  if  they  believe  that  the 
King-Anderson  bill  will  take  care  of  their 
health  costs — they  would  still  have  to 
pay  some  75  percent  of  them.  The  King- 
Anderson  plan  would  provide  no  cover- 
age for  those  not  on  social  security. 

Tom  Curtis,  a  highly  respected, 
knowledgeable  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Senate  Leaders  Bouuke  Hickenloopeb 
and  Homes  Capehart  spoke  very  aptly 
when  they  said  in  effect  it  was  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  the  administration  pro- 
posal a  medicare  bill,  for  it  does  not 
propose  to  pay  any  doctors'  bills.  Mr. 
Curtis  made  a  fine  speech  yesterday 
morning  over  the  radio  that  I  wish  all 
of  you  could  have  heard  in  order  to  put 
this  whole  issue  in  proper  perspective. 
He  pointed  out  facts  and  figures  as  to 
how  the  present  Kerr-Mills  legislation 
was  taking  care  of  our  elderly  where  ovir 
welfare  programs  leave  off — in  other 
words,  there  is  not  the  gap  here  our  po- 
litical football  strategists  would  have  you 
believe. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  those  unable  to 
care  for  themselves  given  the  help  they 
need  in  getting  necessary  health,  hos- 
pital, and  medical  care — there  is  no  one 
in  my  State  who  is  in  actual  need  of 
medical  care  who  is  not  getting  it,  to 
my  knowledge.  In  our  own  State'  of 
North  Dakota,  we  iiave  a  good  old-age 
public  assistance  program,  and  this  is 
supplemented  by  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
which  has  been  doing  a  fine  job.  and 
wiU  do  even  better  once  it  gets  a  chance 
to  prove  Its  workability.  The  proponents 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill  are  giving  the 
public  a  distorted  image  of  the  problem 


of  medical  care  for  older  people  and  have 
implied  that  there  is  no  provision  under 
present  law  to  provide  for  old  folks  with 
limited  resources.  Thinking  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  see  through  this  dem- 
agoguery  that  has  been  going  on  and 
refuse  to  be  lulled  into  the  belief  that 
the  administration's  politically  inspired 
bill  will  take  care  of  their  health  prob- 
lems. 


ACTION    AGAINST    REDS    IN    CUBA 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Harsha]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  col- 
umn appeared  in  the  Friday,  May  18, 
1962,  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  newspaper  and  it  i<5  a  very  interest- 
ing and  thought-provoking  column 
which  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Like  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  is  sending  ail  of  these 
troops  into  Thailand  on  the  pretext  of 
stopping  the  Communists  from  overtak- 
ing Laos  when  we  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing  from  stopping  the  Communists 
in  the  building  up  of  what  the  State  De- 
partment has  described,  in  effect,  as  tlie 
largest  Communist  military  operation 
base  in  the  Western  Hemispliere,  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from  our 
shorelines.  Certainly,  if  we  can  by 
agreement  with  SEA'TO  send  American 
citizens  into  Thailand  and  Laos  to  com- 
bat communism,  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  we  have  every  right  to  send 
American  troops  into  Cuba  to  stop  the 
tide  of  communism  and  to  protect  our 
own  shores.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  costly  such  an  effort  will  be  and 
eliminating  the  menace  of  communism 
off  our  immediate  shores  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  much  more  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Latin  America  than  a  la.st-ditch  effort 
to  stop  the  takeover  of  Laos. 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  perti- 
nent column  which  I  include: 
Action   Ag.^inst   Reds    in   Cuba— U.S.    Movk 

IN    Asia    Viewed    as    Justifying    Similak 

Drive   in    Caribbean   Under    OAS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

It's  a  little  hard  to  understand  wliy  the 
United  States  Is  sending  5.000  troops'  into 
Thailand — nearly  8.000  miles  away— to  help 
keep  the  Communists  from  extending  into 
that  country  the  hold  they  already  have 
next  door  in  Laos,  while  nothing  is  being 
done  about  rescuing  Cuba,  only  90  miles 
away  from  our  shores. 

President  Kennedy  says  the  American 
troops  were  sent  into  Thailand  "to  put  us 
In  a  position  to  fulflll  our  obligations"  un- 
der the  treaty  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organisation,  often  referred  to  as  "SEATO,"' 
and  that  other  member  countries  will  send 
troops,  too.  But  if  a  regional  association 
like  this  can  take  action  so  far  away  from 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  asked,  why 
Isn't  the  Organization  of  American  States 
being  persuaded  to  send  troops  into  Cuba  to 
rid  the  island  of  the  Communist  dynasty 
that  rtdes  there? 


Surely,  eliminating  the  menace  of  com- 
munism in  Cuba  would  seem  to  be  all-im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us.  It 
appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  Fidel 
Castro  really  doesnt  control  Cuba  but  that 
alongside  him  are  a  set  of  aides  and  advisers 
trained  in  Moscow  who  continually  carry 
on  hostile  activities  toward  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

In  the  last  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  U.S.  Government 
had  ft  hard  time  getting  acqulesence  to  a 
plan  for  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Communist  regime  In  Cuba.  Little  has  been 
heard  since  as  to  what  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  mobiUze  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  behind  a  plan  to  drive  the 
Communists  out  of  Cuba. 

This  country  has  a  very  extensive  aid  pro- 
gram, known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  many  bllUons  of  dollars  In  the  nett 
few  years.  It  doesn't  seem  sensible  to  be 
giving  money  to  any  Latin  American  gov- 
ernment which  is  so  shortsighted  as  to  fail 
to  see  the  danger  involved  In  letting  the 
Communlsls  operate  from  Cuba  as  a  base. 

Unquestionably  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion can.  If  it  likes,  put  pressure  on  the 
Latin  American  governments  to  get  some 
kind  of  sanction  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  military  steps  in  Cubn 

As  a  nxatter  o'.  fact,  the  United  States  need 
not  wait  for  the  consent  of  ♦he  other  states. 
any  more  than  it  did  In  Thailand.  The 
southeast  Asia  treaty,  for  Instance,  unlike 
the  NATX3  pact,  provides  that,  where  there 
Is  danger  of  aggression  In  the  area,  each 
member  shall  be  governed  by  Its  own  "con- 
stitutional processes."  This  Is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  each  country  shall  make 
its  own  decision. 

The  United  States  Is  in  a  similar  position 
as  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  It  may  ask  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  members,  but  It  can  make  Its 
own  decision  to  protect  any  Latin  American 
country  that  has  been  Invaded  by  a  foreign 
power  or  where  there  has  been  evidence  of 
subversive  activities  which  threaten  the  po- 
litical Independence  of  the  people. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  In  connection 
with  the  Communist  operations  In  Latin 
America  that  the  Moscow  government  has 
Infiltrated  many  parts  of  the  hemisphere  and 
exercises  direct  control  of  the  government 
and  the  national  economy  of  Cuba.  Hence. 
the  right  under  an  existing  International 
agreement  to  take  action  In  Cuba  Is  clear. 

It  will  be  contended,  of  course,  that  Ameri- 
can troops  have  been  landed  in  ThaUand 
with  the  permission  of  the  Government  of 
that  country  and  that  the  purpose  Is  to  de- 
fend it  alone,  but  everyone  realizes  that 
across  the  Lao  border  Is  the  real  source  of 
the  trouble  and  that  there  are  In  Laos  Amer- 
ican military  units  which  theoretically  are 
only  advisory  to  the  antl-Communlst  forces 
but  which  have  orders  to  shoot  If  attacked. 

So  there  no  longer  Is  any  doubt  but  that 
the  United  States  Is  using  military  force  to 
check  Communist-Inspired  operations  In 
southeast  Asia  and  that  other  members  of 
SEATO  have  formally  recognized  America's 
nri\rm  and  may  send  their  own  troops  as 
well.  The  other  members  of  SEATO,  besides 
Thailand  and  the  United  States,  are  Aus- 
tralia. Prance,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Great  Britain.  Some  of 
these  countries  will  not  send  any  troops. 

Likewise,  if  there  Is  any  entry  into  Cuba 
by  military  forces  of  the  United  States  under 
the  sanctions  derived  from  the  treaty  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  it  would 
not  mean  that  all  member  countries  would 
necessarily  participate. 

The  SEATO  precedent,  however,  gives  sup- 
jxirt  now  to  a  similar  movement  of  American 
troops  Into  Cuba  or  surrounding  areas.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  cut  off  all  operationa 
by  Communist -led  forces  based  In  Cuba  and 


aimed  at  any  other  country  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. Sending  Amertcan  troops  to  Thai- 
land certainly  opens  up  the  question  of  why 
the  same  kind  of  action  In  reject  to  Cuba 
isnt  also  JusUfted. 


THE   ESTE8  SCANDAL 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BxbryI 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoiid  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERR.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  citizen  is  today  confused  and 
anxious  about  the  revelations  already 
brought  to  liijht  in  regard  to  the  Estes 
scandal.  We  have  urged  investigations 
as  the  American  public  deserves  more 
than  excuses  and  evasions.  They  de- 
serve the  full  facts  of  the  Estes  case. 
Including  names,  dates,  and  money  in- 
volved. Congress  owes  the  American 
people  a  precise,  searching  analysis  and 
answers  to  many   important  questions. 

We  have  read  the  multitude  of  admin- 
istration releases  indicating  no  favor- 
itism was  shown  to  Mr.  Estes  and,  if  so, 
we  are  puzzle<l  by  the  many  facets  of  the 
case  which  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  and  others  in  his  De- 
partment ha\e  not  explained. 

A  few  questions  which  are  still  unan- 
swered in  my  opinion  are: 

First.  Why  was  Emory  Jacobs  not 
simimarily  dismissed  but  permitted  to 
resign? 

Second.  Why  was  Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes 
appointed  to  the  National  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Council  2  months  after  he  had 
paid  a  $48,000  fine  for  violating  cotton 
acreage  allotment  regulations? 

Third.  Why  was  N.  Battle  Hales,  the 
USDA  employee  who  indicated  Estes  re- 
ceived treatment  which  would  amount 
to  favoritism,  subjected  to  a  3^2 -horn- 
press  conference  by  USDA  ofBcials  sub- 
sequent to  his  making  certain  disclosures 
to  the  press? 

Fourth.  Why  did  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  fail  to  cooperate  with  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Texas  in  investigating  the  entire 
Billie  Sol  Estes  affair? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  should  have  been  answered  weeks 
ago.  With  the  very  integrity  of  the 
USDA  at  stake,  the  investigations  about 
to  commence  must  be  completely  objec- 
tive if  the  public,  particularly  the  farm- 
ers, are  expected  to  retain  any  confidence 
in  this  administration's  farm  program 
and  administrative  policies. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY  INCREASES 

Mr.  WHITEN KR,  Mr.  Weaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ZklenkoI  may  ex- 
tend his  r«narks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare 
this  day  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  increases  in 
proportion  to  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

This  legislation  provides  simply  that 
the  annuity  of  each  retired  individual, 
subject  to  civil  service  retirement  or  dis- 
ability, shall  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  in  proportion  to  Increases  in  the 
Constimer  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
This  bill  shall  also  apply  to  the  annuity 
of  a  survivor  entitled  to  receive  survivor 
benefits. 

The  argument  for  the  bill  is  self -con- 
taining. There  is  no  valid  or  logical  rea- 
son why  individuals,  who  have  devoted 
their  working  life  to  the  Federal  service, 
should  have  their  retirement  income  dis- 
appear little  by  little  as  a  result  of  a  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  over  the  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  civil  service  annui- 
tants, 1  ask  that  you  give  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  legislation. 


MEDICAL  CARE  OP   THE  AGED 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
15  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  address  by 
President  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  rxo  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York,  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  20,000 
Americans  gathered  to  support  President 
Kennedy's  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  through  social  security — the 
King-Aivderson  bilL 

This  tremendous  outpouring  of  con- 
cerned citizens  in  New  York  and  the  liu-ge 
audiences  at  32  oth^  rallies  across  the 
country  demonstrate  the  widespread 
support  which  this  long-overdue  pro- 
gram enjoys. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
them  and  the  President  to  support  health 
care  for  the  aged  through  social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  everyone  in 
attendance  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
was  sorry  that  Mr.  Adolph  Held,  chair- 
man of  the  Golden  Ring  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  which  sponsored  the  rally, 
was  hospitalized  and  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent to  see  the  results  of  the  hard  work 
he  devoted  to  making  this  rally  the  suc- 
cess it  was. 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Held,  also  Mr.  Zalmen  Lich ten- 
stein,  executive  director  of  the  Golden 
Ring  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  for  the 
great  success  of  this  rally.  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein  is  a  veritable  dynamo  who  has 
organized  our  elderly  citizens  for  social 
action  on  many  fronts. 

Now  that  Congress  sees  people  are 
mobilized  all  over  the  country  for  this 
program,  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl  move 
rapidly  to  adopt  it  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy made  a  stirring  speech  in  support 
of  this  program  as  he  rallied  the  people 
of  this  country  behind  this  cause. 


As  President  Kmnedy  said: 

This  effort  will  be  successful,  and  it  will 
be  succe&sful  because  It  is  soundly  based  to 
meet  a  gieat  national  crisis,  and  It  is  based 
on  the  efforts  of  responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  address  of  President 
Kennedy  to  the  NaticxuU  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citi»?ns  on  May  21,  1962,  follows: 

Text  or  PuSIQXNT  KEMKEDT'B  Ann»y<u;  TO  Sen- 

loa  CrrizxNS'  Ralxt  at  Ga&oem 
Thank  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  My  old 
colleague  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  frleiad  Almee  Porand,  Mr.  [George] 
Meany,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow 
Americans,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  today 
at  one  of  over  33  meetings  which  are  lie- 
iug  held  across  the  United  States.  And  it  is 
a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  the  head  of 
the  most  significant  organization  here  today, 
Mr.  [Adclph]  Held,  age  77,  working  on  this 
meeting  had  a  heart  attack  and  was  taken 
to  the  hospital.  I  think  we  should  pass  this 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  come  to  New  York  because  I  believe 
the  effort,  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  worth 
the  time  and  effort  of  aU  of  lis.  I  come 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  near  FaneuU  Hall,  where 
for  a  whole  period  of  years  meetings  were 
held  by  Interested  citizens  in  order  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  American  independence. 

And  while  there  may  be  some  who  sav 
that  the  business  of  government  is  so  Im- 
portant that  it  should  be  con&ned  to  those 
who  govern,  in  this  free  society  of  ours  the 
consent  Jtnd,  may  I  say.  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  is  essential,  if  this, 
or  any  other  piece  of  progressive  legislation. 
Is  going  to  be  passed.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.    Make  no  mistake  about  It. 

Now  wiiy  are  we  here?  What  is  the  Issue 
which  divides  and  arouses  so  much  concern? 
I  will  talce  a  case  which  may  be  typical,  a 
family  which  may  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  husband  has  worked 
hard  for  als  life,  and  he  Is  retired.  He  might 
have  been  a  clerk  or  salesman  or  on  the  road 
or  worked  in  a  factory,  stores,  or  whatever. 
He's  always  wanted  to  pay  his  own  way. 

He  does  not  ask  anyone  to  care  for  him: 
he  wants  to  care  for  himself.  He  has  raised 
his  own  family;  he  has  educated  it;  his 
children  are  now  on  their  own.  He  and  his 
wife  are  drawing  social  security.  It  may 
run  $75,  HOC,  «125  in  the  higher  brackeu. 
let's  say  it's  $100.  And  he  has  a  pension 
from  where  he  worked,  the  results  of  years 
of  effort. 

Now,  therefore,  his  basic  needs  are  tjtken 
care  of.  He  owns  his  house.  He  has  $2,500 
or  $3,000  in  the  bank.  And  then  his  wife 
gets  sick. 

And  we're  aU  gt^ng  to  be  In  a  hospiUl— 
9  out  of  10  of  ua — before  we  finally  pass 
away.    And  particularly  when  we're  over  65. 

GRAST7AIXT  tNTO  DEBT 

Now  she  is  sick — not  Just  for  a  week  but 
for  a  long  time.  First,  goes  the  $2,500 — 
that's  gone.  Next,  he  mortgages  his  house, 
even  though  he  may  have  some  diflaculty 
making  the  payments  out  of  his  social  se- 
curity. 

Then  he  goes  to  his  children,  who  them- 
selves are  heavily  burdened  because  they're 
paying  for  their  house;  and  they're  paying 
for  their  sicknesses,  and  they  want  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  Then  their  savings  be- 
gin to  go.    This  is  not  a  rare  case. 

I  talked  to  a  Member  of  the  Congresa 
from  my  own  State  a  week  ago  who  told  me 
he  was  going  to  send  his  daughter  away  to 
school,  but  because  his  father  had  been  sick 
for  2  years,  he  could  not  do  It.  And  Con- 
gressmen are  paid  $22,500  a  year.  And  that's 
more  than  most  people  get. 

So,  therefore,  now  what  Is  he  (the  typical 
case)  going  to  do?  His  savings  are  gone, 
his  children's  savings— they're  contributing, 
though   they   have  responsiblUties   of  their 
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own — and  he  finally  goes  In  and  signs  a 
petition  saying  he's  broke  and  needs  as- 
sistance. 

THI  soLunoK 

Now  what  do  we  say?  We  say  that  during 
his  working  years  he  will  contribute  to  so- 
cial security,  as  he  has  In  the  case  of  his 
retirement,  12  or  13  a  year. 

When  he  becomes  111,  or  she  becomes  HI, 
over  a  long  period  of  time — he  first  pays  $90 
[of  the  hospital  costs],  so  that  people  will 
not  abuse  It  [the  social  security  program]. 
But  then,  let's  say,  he  has  a  bill  of  fl,500. 

This  [legislative]  bill  does  not — that  we're 
talking  about,  Mr.  Andekson's  bill  and  Mr. 
King's — solve  everything.  But  let's  say  It's 
$1,500,  of  which  a  thousand  dollars  are  hos- 
pital bills. 

This  (legislative]  bill  will  pay  that  $1,000 
In  hospital  bills,  and  then  I  believe  that  he 
and  the  effort  he  makes  in  his  family  can 
meet  his  other  responsibilities.  Now  that 
does  not  seem  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
legislation  25  years  after  Franklin  Roosevelt 
passed  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Well,  let's  hear  what  some  people  say. 
First  we  read  that  the  AMA  J  American  Med- 
ical Association]  is  against  it,  and  they're 
entitled  to  be  against  It,  though  I  do  ques- 
tion how  many  of  those  who  speak  so  vio- 
lently about  it  have  read  it.  But  they  are 
against  it.  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  against 
It  If  they  wish. 

In  the  first  place,  there  isn't  one  person 
here  who  isnt  Indebted  to  the  doctors  of  this 
country.  Children  are  not  born  in  an  8-hour 
day.  All  of  us  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  help.  This  is  not  a  campaign  against 
doctors,  because  doctors  have  joined  with  us. 
This  is  a  campaign  to  help  people  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

There  are  doctors  in  New  Jersey  who  say 
they  will  not  treat  any  patient  who  receives 
it.  Of  course  they  will.  They  are  engaged 
In  an  effort  to  stop  the  bill.  It  is  as  if  I  took 
out  somebody's  appendix. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  AMA 
Is  doing  very  well  in  its  efforts  to  stop  this 
bill.  And  the  doctors  of  New  Jersey  and 
every  other  State  may  be  opposed  to  it,  but 
I  know  that  not  a  single  doctor,  if  this  bill 
Is  passed,  is  going  to  refuse  to  treat  any 
patient. 

No  one  would  become  a  doctor  Just  as  a 
business  enterprise.  It's  a  long,  laborious 
discipline.  We  need  more  of  them.  We 
want  their  help — and  generally  we're  getting 
It. 

The  problem,  however,  is  more  complicated 
because  they  do  not  comprehend  what  we're 
trying  to  do. 

FREEDOM  NOT  AFFECTED  '"\ 

We  do  not  cover  doctors'  bills  here.  We  do 
not  affect  the  freedom  of  choice — you  can  go 
to  any  doctor  you  want.  The  doctor  and  you 
work  out  your  arrangements  with  him.  We 
talk  about  his  hospital  bill.  And  that  is  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

And  I  hope  that  one  by  one  the  doctors 
of  the  United  States  will  take  the  extraor- 
dinary step  of  not  merely  reading  the  Jour- 
nals and  the  publications  of  the  AMA  be- 
cause I  do  not  recognize  the  bill  when  I  hear 
those  descriptions. 

But,  instead,  to  write  Secretary  Rlbicoff  in 
Washington,  or  to  me — and  you  know  where 
I  live — or  to  Senator  Anderson  or  to  Con- 
gressman King,  if  you  are  a  doctor  or  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  and  get  a  concise  ex- 
planation and  the  bill  itself  and  read  it. 

All  these  arguments  were  made  against 
social  security  at  the  time  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. They're  made  today.  The  mall  pours 
in,  and  at  least  half  of  the  mail  which  I  re- 
ceive In  the  White  House  and— on  this  issue 
and  others — is  thoroughly  misinformed. 

MISINFORMATION    SCORED 

Last  week  I  got  1,500  letters  on  a  revenue 
measure,    1,494    opposed    and    6    for.    And 


at  least  half  of  those  letters  were  completely 
misinformed  about  details  of  what  they 
wrote — and  why  is  that  so? 

Because  there  are  so  many  busy  men  In 
Washington  who  write.  Some  organizations 
have  600,  700,  and  800  people  spreading  mail 
across  the  country  asking  doctors  and  others 
to  write  in  and  tell  your  Congressman 
you're  opposed  to  It. 

The  mall  pours  into  the  White  House,  into 
the  Congress  and  Senator's  office.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  feel  people  are  opposed 
to  it.  Then  they  read  a  Gallup  poll  which 
says  75  percent  of  the  people  are  In  favor 
of  it,  and  they  say,  "What  has  happened  to 
my  mall?" 

The  fX)lnt  of  the  matter  is  that  this  meet- 
ing and  the  others  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  recognize — one,  by 
one,  thousand  by  thousand,  million  by  mil- 
lion— that  this  is  a  problem  whose  solution 
is  long  overdue.  And  this  year,  I  believe, 
or  certainly  as  Inevitably  as  the  tide  comes 
in,  next  year,  this  bill  is  going  to  pass. 

And  then  other  people  say,  "Why  doesn't 
the  Government  mind  its  own  buslnes.s?  ' 
What  is  the  Government's  business,  is  the 
question.  Harry  Truman  said  that  14  mil- 
lion Americans  had  enough  resources  so  that 
they  could  hire  people  in  Washington  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  the  rest  of  them 
depended  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  others. 

This  bill  serves  the  public  Interest.  It 
involves  the  Government  because  it  involves 
the  public  welfare.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  make  the  President 
or  the  Congress  powerless.  It  gave  them 
definite  responsibilities  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  that  is  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

And  then  I  read  that  this  bill  will  sap  the 
individual  self-reliance  of  Americans.  I 
can't  Imagine  anything  worse — or  anything 
better — to  sap  someone's  self-reliance  than 
to  be  sick,  alone,  broke  or  to  have  saved  for 
a  lifetime  and  put  it  out  in  a  week,  2  weeks, 
a  month,  2  months. 

I  visited  twice  today — yesterday — and  once 
today  a  hospital,  where  doctors  labor  for  a 
long  time,  to  visit  my  father.  It  isn't  easy. 
It  isn't  easy.  He  can  pay  his  bills.  But 
otherwise.  I  would  pay  it.  And  I'm  not  as 
well  off  as  he  is.     [Laughter  and  applause  ) 

OLD  BATTLES  RECALLED 

But  what  happens  to  him  and  to  others 
when  they  put  their  life  savings  in  In  a  short 
time? 

So  I  must  say  that  I  believe  we  stand 
about  where — In  good  company  today,  in 
halls  such  as  this  where  your  predecessors, 
where  Dave  Dublnsky  himself  actually  stood, 
where  another  former  President  stood  and 
fought  this  issue  out  of  social  security  against 
the  same  charges. 

This  argument  that  the  Government 
should  stay  out,  that  it  saps  our  pioneer 
stock — I  used  to  hear  that  argument  when 
we  were  talking  about  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.25. 

I  remember  one  day  being  asked  to  step 
out  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  corridor  came 
four  distinguished-looking  men  with  straw- 
hats  on  and  canes.  They  told  me  they  had 
just  flown  in  from  a  State  In  a  private  plane, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  know  that  if  we 
passed  the  bill  providing  for  time  and  half 
for  service  station  attendants  who  were  then 
working  about  55  to  60  hours  at  straight 
time,  it  would  sap  their  self-reliance. 

NOT    A    HANDOUT 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  what  saps  any- 
one's self-reliance  is  working  60  hours  at 
straight  time  or  working  at  85  or  95  cents  or 
$1  an  hour,  or  depending  upon  filling  out  a 
pauper's  oath  and  going  up  and  then  getting 
it  free.  Nobody  in  this  hall  Is  asking  for 
It  for  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute during  their  working  years.  That  is 
the  Important  principle  which  has  been  lost 
sight  of. 


I  understand  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
program  this  week  against  this  bill,  In  which 
an  English  physician  Is  going  to  come  and 
talk  about  how  bad  their  plans  are.  It  may 
be.  But  he  ought  to  talk  about  it  In  Eng- 
land, because  this  plan — this  plan,  and  what 
they  do  In   England,  Is  entirely  different. 

In  England  the  entire  cost  of  medicine  for 
peojile  of  all  ages,  all  of  it — doctors,  the 
choice  of  doctors,  hospitals,  from  the  time 
you're  born  to  the  time  you  die — are  Included 
In  a  Government  program. 

But  what  we're  talking  about  Is  entirely 
different.  And  I  hope  that  while  he's  here, 
he — and  Dr.  Spock  [the  pediatrician]  and 
others  who  have  joined  us — will  come  to  see 
what  we're  trying  to  do. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  what  we 
are  now  talking  about  doing,  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  did  years  ago.  Tlie 
British  did  It  30  years. 

AID    TO    DOCTORS     NOTED 

We  are  behind  every  country  pretty  nearly 
In  Europe  In  this  matter  of  medical  care  for 
our  citizens.  And  then  (there  are]  those 
who  say  that  this  should  be  left  to  private 
efforts. 

In  those  hospitals  In  New  Jersey  where  the 
doctors  said  they  wouldn't  treat  anyone  who 
paid  their  hospital  bills  through  social  se- 
curity, those  hospitals  and  every  other  new 
hospital,  the  American  people,  all  of  them, 
contribute  one-half,  one-  or  two-thirds  to 
every  new  hospltal^the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

We  pay  55  percent  of  all  the  research  done. 
We  help  young  men  become  doctors.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  this  country, 
and  those  who  say  that  what  we  are  now 
talking  about  spoils  our  great  pioneer  heri- 
tage should  remember  that  the  West  was 
settled  with  two  great  actions  by  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

One,  in  President  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion when  he  gave  a  homestead  to  everyone 
who  went  West.  And  In  1862  he  set  aside 
Government  property  to  build  our  land-grant 
colleges.  This  cooperation  between  an  alert 
and  progressive  citizenry  and  a  progressive 
Government  Is  what  has  made  this  country 
great,  and  we  shall  continue  as  long  as  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

This  matter  should  not  be  left  to  a  mall 
campaign.  Where  Senators  are  Inundated, 
or  Congressmen,  25,000  and  30.000  letters,  the 
Instructions  go  out:  "Write  It  In  your  own 
hand.  Don't  use  the  same  words."  The  let- 
ters pour  In  In  2  or  3  weeks — half  of  them 
misinformed. 

DETERMINATION    STRESSED 

This  meeting  today  on  a  hot.  good  day — 
when  everyone  could  be  doing  something 
else — and  at  32  other  meetings,  this  Indicates 
that  the  American  people  are  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  meeting  a  challenge  that  hits 
them  at  a  time  when  they're  least  able  to 
meet  it. 

And  then,  finally,  I  had  a  letter  last  week 
saying,  "You're  going  to  take  care  of  all  the 
millionaires,  and  they  don't  need  it."  I  do 
not  know  how  many  millionaires  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  But  they  won't  mind  contribut- 
ing $12  a  year  to  social  security. 

And  they  may  be  among  those  who  will 
apply  for  it  when  they  go  to  the  hospital. 
But  what  I  will  sny  Is  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  tax  laws,  already  takes 
care  of  them.  Because  over  65  they  can  de- 
duct all  their  medical  expenses. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  Is  the  per- 
son not  who  has  not  got  a  cent,  but  those 
who  saved  and  worked  and  then  get  hit. 
Tlipn  there  are  those  who  say.  "Well,  what 
happens  If  you  die  before  you're  65?"  Well. 
there  Isn't — you  really  don't  care — you  have 
no  guarantee. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  Is:  our 
people  are  living  a  long  time;  their  housing 
is  Inadequate:  In  many  cases  their  rehabili- 
tation is  inadequate. 
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We've  got  great  unfinished  business  in  this 
country. 

And  while  this  bill  does  not  solre  otir 
problems  in  this  area,  I  do  not  believe  )t  is 
a  valid  argument  to  say  this  bill  isnt  going 
to  do  the  Job.  It  will  not,  but  It  will  do  part 
of  It. 

Our  hoxislng  bill  last  year  for  the  elderly — 
that  wont  do  the  job.    But  It  will  begin. 

When  we  retrain  workers — that  wont  take 
care  of  unemployment  chronically  in  some 
areas.     But  it's  a  start. 

We  dont,  arent  able  overnight  to  solve  all 
the  problems  that  this  country  faces,  but 
Is  that  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
say,  "Let's  not  even  try?"  That's  what  we're 
going  to  do  today.  We  are  trying.  We  are 
trying. 

And  what  we're  talking  about  here  is  true 
in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  All  the  great 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  In  the  thirties  we 
now  take  for  granted. 

ora  EESPONsiBiLrrT 

But  I  refuse  to  see  us  live  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  another  generation.  I  refuse 
to  see  this  country  and  all  \is  shrink  from 
these  struggles  which  are  our  responsibility 
In  our  time,  because  what  we  are  now  talk- 
ing about  In  our  children's  day  would  seem 
to  be  the  ordinary  business  of  government. 

So  I  come  here  today  as  a  citizen  asking 
you  to  exert  the  most  basic  power  which 
is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: the  right  of  a  citizen  to  peti- 
tion Ilia  Government.  And  I  ask  your  sup- 
port in  this  effort. 

This  effort  will  be  successful,  and  It  will 
be  successful  because  It  Is  soundly  based  to 
meet  a  great  national  crisis.  And  It  Is  based 
on  the  efforts  of  responsible  citizens. 

So  I  want  to  commend  you  for  being  here. 
I  think  it's  most  appropriate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whose  business 
place  is  In  Washington,  should  come  to  this 
city  and  participate  In  these  rallies,  because 
the  business  of  Government  Is  the  business 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  arc  right  here. 

SUPPOBT   INVITED 

In  closing,  might  we  say  that  on  this  Is- 
sue and  many  others,  we  depend  up>on  your 
help.  This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  secure 
action  to  keep  this  country  moving  ahead; 
to  have  places  to  educate  our  children;  to 
have  decent  housing;  to  do  something 
about  the  millions  of  young  children  who 
leave  our  schools  before  they  graduate. 
Every  day  I  am  reminded  of  how  many 
things  were  left  undone. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  provided  that  no 
drugs  be  put  on  the  market  which  were  un- 
safe for  hogs  and  for  cattle.  We  want  to 
take  the  radical  step  of  doing  the  same  for 
human  beings.  Anyone  who  says  that 
Woodrow  Wilson,  as  great  a  President  as  he 
was,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 
man, that  they  did  it  all  and  we  have  nothing 
left    to   do    now.    is   wrong. 

We  ask  you,  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
the  responsible  and  thoxightful  doctors,  the 
hospitals  administrators — all  those  who  face 
this  challenge  of  educating  our  childrwi. 
finding  work  for  our  older  people,  finding 
security  for  those  who  have  retired,  all  who 
are  conmaltted  to  this  great  effort  and  are 
moving  this  country  forward — come  and  give 
us  your  help. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HniPHiLi.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AspiTTALL) ,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  RoosETZLT,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HiKSTAMD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BfRRT,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
May  23, 1962. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  20  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row. May  22,  1962. 

Mr.  HiESTAm)  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi) ,  for  30  mlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI),  for  3  houTS.  on  June  13. 
1962. 

Mr.  Kearns  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHTfEEBELi) ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI) ,  for  1  houT,  tomorrow,  May 
22,  1962. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cowgressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitenbr)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  EviNS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.  699.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America,"  approved 
March  2,  1907,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1316.  An  act  to  Improve  the  land  tenure 
patterns  of  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Hof- 
ftnger;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1524.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Spatafora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlara 
Palumbo  Vaclrca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonia  A.  Zaccaria  Eplfanl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the  authori- 
zation funds  to  be  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospital  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  In 
which  grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Blanchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lira. 
Geohar  QgssrUn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  Idd9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Marie 
Erdelyi;  to  the  Cocunittee  on  the  Judici&ry. 

S.2144  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexaxxler 
Vedeler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judkuary 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9id>  (1| 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  ^S3 
Stat.  1187;  43  U£.C.  485),  to  make  addi- 
tional provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Use  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Slmone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2247.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Elvira  Clc- 
cotelll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2250.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  National  Women's  Relief  Corps, 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
org.^nlzed  1883,  78  years  old;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.230e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  Slen 
Tjlong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  F.  Hsu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pllomens 
F.  Schenkenberger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2357.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion Gf  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  2446.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wojciech 
Antonl  Drogoezewskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whiting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2555,  An  act  for  the  relie*  of  Pong  Tee 
Hln;    to   the    Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

S.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt- 
Chapman  and  Scott  Corporation;  to  ti»e  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2574.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CoiMtan- 
tlna  Caraiscou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2586.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alexandra 
Callas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

S.  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PaU.cia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booshln);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Izabel 
Loretta  Allen;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2622.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Micheiina 
Lannl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Hoit 
Lerke  ( Choi  Sxin  Hee ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hamburg 
Tang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylannoula 
Vaslllou  Tsamblras;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joiin  Axel 
Arvid-son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2696.  An  act  to  correct  certain  land  de- 
scriptions in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
for  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Zla,  Jcmes. 
San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo.  Cochitl,  Isleta, 
and  San  Ildefonso  certain  public  domain 
l.%nds";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  his  wife,  Hanna  Praenkel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toon  So 
Shim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  and  Grazla  Granduc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2793.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,   1925,  as  amended,  to 
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authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  assess  rejisonable  fees  for  the 
restoration  of  motor  vehicle  operators'  per- 
mits and  operating  privileges  after  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2795.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  by  col- 
lecting agencies  and  private  detective  agen- 
cies of  any  name,  emblem,  or  Insignia  which 
reasonably  tends  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  any  such  agency  Is  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pot- 
tawatomie Indians  in  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2895.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little 
Flower  Mission  of  the  St.  Cloud  Diocese; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  2919.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired and  other  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres- 
ents, and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Scalzo  (nee  LoSchlavo);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.3011.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1899,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove 
dangerous  and  unsafe  buildings  and  parts 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes"';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3086.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  the  workweek  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  3156.  An  act  to  amend  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  regard  to 
furnishing  court  quarters  and  accommoda- 
tions at  places  where  regular  terms  of  court 
are  authorized  to  be  held,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  sesquicentennial  commission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  certain  property  within  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  hearings  on  "Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Mentally  111"  and  "Wire- 
tapping and  Eavesdropping  Legislation";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


BILL   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  18,  1962,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  10643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gall 
Hohlweg  Atabay  and  her  daughter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  22,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  State  of  the  Finances,  pursuant  Uj  sec- 
tion 262  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(H.  Doc.  No.  2531  :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  and  ordered   to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Staff,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  report  on  contingency  fund  use 
as  of  April  30,  1962,  pursu.mt  to  section 
451(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Sutes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  procurement  of 
BW-1  Terrier  missiles  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  repair  parts  supply  for 
ordnance  tank-avitomotive  vehicles  of  the 
8th  U.S.  Army.  Ko'-ea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Opera  lion.s 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  Interservlce  supply 
management  and  utilization  of  selected  air- 
craft engines  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2085.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  ';  to  tlic  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fureltrn  Commerce. 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  by  the  Roosevelt  Irrlu;ation  District  of 
Buckeye,  Ariz.,  relating  to  a  project  proposal, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  t!ie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2087.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application 
for  an  increase  in  a  loan  by  the  Georgetown 
Divide  Public  Utility  District  of  El  Dorado 
County,  Calif.,  relating  to  a  project  propo.sal, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  SmrUl  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
131  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
provide  for  earlier  taking  of  the  economic 
censuses";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2089.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  lid)  of 
the  act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat  216),  and 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronatttics 

2090.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  invoving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$210,800,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (H.  Doc.  No.  409);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2091.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  traasmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  9,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 


lustration on  an  interim  hurricane  survey 
of  Mystic,  Conn.,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955 
(H.  Doc  No.  411 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  i'U 
illustratif)n, 

2092  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
(if  Ent,'ineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  9,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey 
of  Westport,  Conn.,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H  Doc.  No.  412 1 ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  iUu.stration. 

2093  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
<f  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  17,  1962,  submitting  a  reisort.  together 
with  accomjianing  papers  and  an  illustr.t- 
tlon,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Lel.uid 
Harbor.  Mich,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  US  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
February  8.  1957,  and  July  31,  1957  (H  Doc 
No.  413  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illus- 
tration. 

2094  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  6,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration  on  a  ccKjperative  beach  erosion 
control  study  of  the  shore  of  Sheffield  Lake 
Community  Park,  Ohio,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved 
July  3,  1930.  as  amended  and  supplemented 
iH.  D<)0.  No.  414);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2095.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Enuineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  17,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  ll- 
lu.stratlon  on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors 
study — interim  report  on  C^'Jnneaut  Harbor. 
Ohio,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18. 
1956,  June  27,  1956.  and  June  3.  1959,  re- 
Fpectively.  It  Is  also  in  full  response  to  a 
resolutioti  of  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  April  13, 
1948  (H.  Doc.  No.  415);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ptiblic  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2096  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  30,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con- 
trol study  of  the  shore  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  July  3,  1930, 
as  amended  and  supplemented  (H  Doc.  No. 
416) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  11  Illustrations. 

2097.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  9,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
wltli  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Puget  Sound 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  Wash.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
March  30.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  417);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  illustrations. 

2098  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  October  5,  1961.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion 
control    and    interim    hurricane    survey    of 
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Carolina  Beach  and  vicinity.  North  Caro- 
lina, authorized  by  section  2  of  Public  Law 
520.  71st  Congress,  approved  July  3,  1930,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  Public  Law 
71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955 
(H.  Doc.  No.  418);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  5,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Sandy 
Slough,  Lincoln  County,  Mo.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  31,  1967  (H.  Doc.  No.  419);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  two  Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1716).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fifteenth  reprint  pertaining  to 
land  appraisal  practices  (Rept.  No.  1717). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Pafjers.  House  Report  No.  1718.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BIIJ:.S  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ASPINALL: 

H.R.  11821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  19.'>8  (72  Stat.  935)  relative  to 
minerals  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Wyo  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    .\SPINALL    (by   requeet)  : 

H.R.  11822.  A  bill  to  permit  applications 
for  entry  under  the  public  land  agricultural 
laws  to  be  filed  only  for  lands  designated  as 
open  to  such  application,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
H.R.  11823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries;  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries;  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries;  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act;  and  for  other  purjyoses;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and  Labor. 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
HR.  11824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries;  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries;  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries;  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BARRY: 
H.R.  11825.  A  bill  to  provide  full  settle- 
ment of  the  awards  for  war  damage  compen- 
sation made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  by  authorizing  the  payment  to 
the  Philippine  Government  of  a  sum  to  be 
administered  as  a  development  grant  under 
title  II  of  chapter  2  of  the  act  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr    GIAIMO: 
H.R  11826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  11827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int-»rnal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    Impose    Import 
taxes  on   lead  and   zinc;    to  the  Committee 
on  Wnvs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   LANGEN: 
H.R.  11828.  A    bill   creating  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr    LIBONATI: 
H.R.  11829.  A   bill   to   amend   the    law   re- 
lating  to  pay  for   postal  employees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (by  request): 
H.R.  11830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  dues  for  member- 
ship In  certain  employee  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  11831.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  In  compen- 
sating for  the  hazardous  and  arduous  nature 
of  employment  In  certain  occupations,  and 
for  the  decreased  life  expectancy  of  persons 
engaged  In  such  occupations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  11832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to 
veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insur- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By   Mr.    ZELENKO: 

H.R.  11833.  A  bill  to  provide  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  Increases  In  proportion 
to  Increases  in  the  Consumers  Price  Index: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  476  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  Judicial  Review  of  Veterans'  Claims.  87th 
Congress,  2d  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  11834.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Peter 
Wang   Hay   Yee;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   KILBURN: 
H.R.  11835.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
giotis  Christos  Pappas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD   (by  request)  : 
H.R  11836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  Lone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.    11837.  A    bill   for  the   relief   of   Inez 
Humphreys    Dixon,    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.R.  Ilfi38.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Murvet 
Karadenlj;;    to   the    Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  cause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

350.  By  Mr.  JENSEN:  Petition  of  AMVETS 
Post  No.  1,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

351.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  Vernon 
W.  Coil,  city  clerk.  Torrance.  Calif.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  a  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  expressing  opposition  to  legislation 
that  would  subject  the  Income  from  State 
and  local  bonds  to  a  Federal  tax;  to  the 
Comnnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

352.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Boston,  Mass.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  expressing 
approval  of  legislation  for  medical  care  to  the 
aged  under  the  social  security  system;  to 
the   Committee   on   Ways  and   Means. 

353.  Aliio,  petition  of  Mongcopa,  Alcoran  & 
Villas,  Dumaguete  City,  Philippines,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  payment  for  damage  to  civilian 
services  In  the  Philippines  during  World  War 
II;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Jane  Dairy  Month 


I     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  annually 
the  Nation  observes  June  Dairy  Month. 
The  occasion  offers  an  opportunity,  first, 
to  pay  recognition  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  which  the  American  dairy 


farmer  is  making  to  the  health  of  the 
American  public;  second,  to  pro- 
mote activities  to  expand  consumption 
and  utilissation  of  high  quality,  nutri- 
tional dairy  foods;  and,  third,  to 
brighten  the  economic  outlook  of  the 
dairy  farmer. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  possible  steps  for  June  Dairy 
Month  activities,  aimed  toward  stepping 
up  consumption  and  utilization  of  milk 
and  milk  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
statement  in  this  regard  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Traditionally,  dairying  has  served  as  a 
foundation  of  our  Wisconsin  economy;  as 
well  as  helping  to  put  us  on  the  map  as  the 
producer  of  the  most  famous  dairy  foods  In 
the  world. 

For  1962,  however,  we  face  a  special  chal- 
lenge. The  Nation,  despite  an  increase  in 
population  and  an  expected  Increase  In  milk 
production  from  125  to  127  billion  pounds — 
of  which  Wisconsin  produces  about  18  bil- 
lion— Is  experiencing  a  decline  In  consump- 
tion. 
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A  major  target  of  3^xat  Dairy  Month  pro- 
motional activities,  then,  must  be  to  reverse 
this  trend. 

What  can  be  done? 

The  Nation — spearheaded  by  the  dairy 
Industry,  Federal  and  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  food  distributors,  restaurants 
and  others — should.  I  believe,  undertake  a 
more  effective  campaign  to:  1,  sell  the  dairy 
food  message  to  more  people;  2,  vend  milk  as 
a  nutritional  pickup  in  more  public  places; 

3.  promote  milk  breaks  for  working  people; 

4.  discourage  policies  that  undermine  pub- 
lic confidence  in  dairy  foods,  such  as:  too 
exclusive  utilization  of  milk  as  a  measuring 
stick  for  strontium  90;  overstating  the 
cholesterol  case;  or  attempting  to  exclude 
dairy  foods  from  the  daily  fare  of  diet- 
conscious  America:  and  5,  better  educate  the 
American  family  to  the  nutritional  value 
of  dairy  foods  for  snack  and  mealtimes;  as 
as  essential  to  our  health. 

Now,  what  are  some  additional  steps  that 
can.  and  should,  he  taken  to  more  effectively 
utilize  dairy  products  for  health  and  eco- 
nomic fH-ogresfi? 

These  Include,  I  believe,  the  following: 
Carrying  forward  the  special  milk  program 
for  students,  as  well  as  for  orphans,  aging 
and  other  needy;  greater  utilization  of  dairy 
foods  as  a  strategic  weapon  in  our  foreign 
policy — in  a  hungry  world,  food  can  be  a 
more  effective  j)ersuader  than  a  gun;  expand 
research  to  find  more  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial ways  to  utilize  dairy  products,  for  ex- 
ample, the  establishment  of  a  dairy  labora- 
tory at  Madison.  Wis. — as  proposed  in  the 
Wiley  bill,  8.  2414 — would  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  much -needed  efforts  to  explore 
for  commercial-industrial  uses  for  milk  and 
its  constituent  parts;  and  generally,  a  re- 
newed effort  to  search  for  outlets  and 
markets  for  dairy  products  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  sales  and  promotion  activities,  of 
course,  can  go  a  long  way  toward  Increasing 
consumption  of  milk.  According  to  surveys, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  swallow  a  day — 
think  of  it — one  swallow  a  day  per  person  in 
the  United  States — would  balance  the  supply 
of  milk. 

Consequently.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
greater  consumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  by  the  general  public  is  the  best 
answer  to  our  supply-demand  imbalance. 

This.  then,  is  a  brief  look  at  the  dairy 
plcttire. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  maintaining  a 
healthy  economy  in  dairying  benefits  not 
only  the  farmer  but  the  public  and  the  gen- 
eral economy  as  well. 


The  Turkish   Nation&l  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         ♦ 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  the  success  of  Turkey's  national 
lottery. 

In  1961  the  total  revenues  from  the 
lottery  were  over  $8  million.  After 
prizes  and  general  expenses.  $3.4  million 
was  transferred  to  the  Turkish  treasury. 

For  some  time,  the  Turkish  national 
lottery  provided  the  funds  for  the  budget 
of  the  Turki5h  Air  Force.  These  lottery 
revenues  are  now  simply  included  in 
general  budpet  revenues  without  being 
specifically  eaiTnarked. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  a  national 
lottery  hai;  gained  happy  and  profitable 
acceptance  in  Turkey.  If  only  we  could 
retreat  from  hypocrisy  and  act  with  the 
wisdom  of  most  of  our  foreign  friends, 
we,  too,  could  enjoy  a  better  life.  A 
national  lottery  in  America  could  pro- 
duce over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new  reve- 
nue which  could  be  used  to  keep  taxes 
down  while  at  the  same  time  reduce  our 
ever-increasing  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  about  time  that 
we  caught  on  to  the  fiscal  facts  of  life? 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.1962 

Mr.  AI.GER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  May  19,  1962: 

Washington  Repoet 
(By   Congressman   Bruce   Alger.   Fifth    Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

WORK.=  HEET        FOR       CON.SERV.^TIVES A        PRIMER 

FOR    ADVCCATE.S    OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVER.N- 
MENT 

The  worldwide  struggle  today,  simply 
stated,  go\ernment  control  of  people  or  in- 
dividual free  choice.  This  struggle  is  con- 
centrated In  the  struggle  t>€tween  com- 
munism and  the  United  States  waged  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Abroad:  communism 
enshrined  In  Soviet  Union  with  all-powerful 
state  in  CDmplete  control  of  the  economy, 
feeding,  clothing,  housing,  providing  jobs 
and  basic  necessities  for  the  people.  At 
home  there  are  the  advocates  of  the  Key- 
ncslan  theory  which  u.<;es  economic  decep- 
tion as  a  ]X)litlcal  credo;  the  Fabian  Social- 
ists sponsoring  Federal  ownership  of  basic 
Industries;  the  ADA  urging  extension  of 
Federal  Government  in  fieUl.s  of  social  wel- 
fare, education,  medicine,  retirement:  the 
Liberals  whose  philosophy  is  summed  up  by 
Arthur  S<:hleslnger.  Jr..  aid  to  President 
Kennedy — "A  weliare  state  is  the  best  de- 
fense against  communism  •  •  •  a  welfare 
state  is  one  that  would  provide  basic  ele- 
ments for  Its  citizens  such  as  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education,  and  opportunity  "  E;ich 
of  these  philosophies  constitutes  an  attack 
on  free  institutions  and  Individual  freedom 
of  choice  (see  newsletter  last  week — Ken- 
nedy legislation) . 

In  contrast,  what  do  conservatives  believe? 
We  believe  our  Federal  Government  is  not 
designed  to.  nor  can  it  successfully  feed, 
clothe,  house,  and  provide  jobs  and  neces- 
sities lor  the  people.  Witne.ss  productive 
ability  and  contrast  between  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  free  American  workers  and  controlled 
Russian  workers  (see  newsletter  of  M.u-ch 
19,  1960).  Conservatives  are  traditional 
constitutionalists  who  believe  in  the  God- 
given  rights,  constitutionally  protected,  and 
a  repvibllc  within  a  democracy  as  the  best 
form  of  government  to  insure  every  man  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience. 

Specifically,  conservatives  proj)ose  a  posi- 
tive program  to  preserve  this  kind  of  Govern- 
ment.    These  are  my  sugge.«;tions: 

Domestic : 

1.  Balance  budget  annually  (Alger  bill. 
H.J.    Res.    11) — sound    fiscal    policy    which 


means  the  Federal  Government  spends  no 
more  than  It  takes  in.  leaving  excess  to  apply 
on  the  national  debt  bo  that  tax  burden  on 
i;)eople  can  be  eased,  a.^  opf>osed  to  the  nega- 
tive approach  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion whose  policies  lead  to  Increased  Federal 
.';i>ending.  deficit  financing  with  resulting 
higher  ta_xes  and  control  and  regimentation 
of  human  beings. 

2.  Reinstate  private  enterprise — get  Gov- 
ernment out  of  business.  Reduce  and  ellml- 
i^.ate  subsidies  and  Government  ownership, 
and  operation  of  business  (Alger  bill,  H.J. 
Res.  138) .  Kennedy  program  embodies  more 
Federal  contJol  over  private  business,  In- 
creased farm  subsidies  and  direction,  en- 
larged public  works  progran\s,  kept  Industries 
and  workers  through  subsidies  called  for  in 
President  s  Trade  E.xpansion  Act. 

3.  Reform  and  cut  Federal  taxes  (Alger- 
Baker-Herlong  bill  and  Alger  bill.  H.R.  11492, 
to  eliminate  withholding  of  Income  tax  from 
wages  and  salaries)  in  an  orderly  way  over  a 
5-year  period  making  possible  tax  adjust- 
ment In  every  bracket.  The  Kennedy  tax 
bill  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  special  treatment, 
further  Inequities,  and  injustices  threatening 
private  business  and  endangering  full  em- 
ployment of  the  people. 

4  Put  labor  under  antitrust  law  (Alger 
bill.  HR  8407)  President  Kennedy  gives 
m  re  and  more  unrestricted  power  to  labor, 
replacing  collective  bargaining  by  Govern- 
ment control,  then  further  Imbal&iiclng  the 
economy  through  bureaucratic  dictation. 
making  little  effort  to  control  wages  while 
using  the  full  f>ower  of  his  office  to  hold  down 
prices. 

5.  Effect  electoral  college  reform  to  truly 
refl€H't  the  votes  of  the  people  In  contrast  to 
the  present  system  which  makes  F>OF6lblc  the 
election  of  a  President  by  a  minority  of  the 
voters. 

6.  Protect  US  sovereignty,  taking  into  ac- 
count especially  the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments. 

•TX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution, 
of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

"X  Tlie  powers  n  t  delegated  to  the  United 
Slates  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Slates, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Foreign:  1  Firm,  bold  leadership  (to  match 
strength  and  determination);  prevent  war 
by  miscalculation  and  attrltlnn  by  subver- 
.eion.  Reinstate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (Alger 
bill.  H  Con  Res  410). 

2  Declare  war  on  commiinlsm  (Pillinn- 
Alger  re.=oIutions) — they've  declared  war  on 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  The 
Com.munists  mean  to  dominate  the  world  by 
Infiltration,  subversion,  all-out  war  when 
ready  through  apparatus  operating  in  every 
countrv- 

3.  Withdraw  recognition  of  Communist 
governments.  Brand  them  the  outlaws  of 
civilization  they  are.  !>:>  not  dignify  them 
through  negotiations  and  making  agreements 
they  will  never  keep. 

4.  Stop  supporting  and  aiding  Commu- 
nists. Socialists,  and  neutrals  (Alger  tall!, 
H.  Con.  Res.  421).  We  should  provide  for- 
eign aid  only  to  our  friends  and  then  only 
on  a  self-help  basis  to  enable  them  to  build 
a  better  country  for  them.selves  as  they  see 
it.  We  should  provide  the  know-how  and 
fund.s  on  a  lo.^.n  b.i£is  with  guaranteed  re- 
payment. 

5.  Encourage  and  help  satellites  to  rebel, 
but  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  supp<jrt  them 
fully  so  there  will  be  no  blood  baths  such  a.s 
Hungary. 

6  Increase  military  superiority.  Gear 
ourselves  t'j  win  with  advanced  weaponry, 
research,  massive  retaliation,  not  conven- 
tional or  limited  actions  maneuvered  by 
Communists.  We  choose  the  time  and  place 
fnr  engagement  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
strength  breeds  respect. 
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7  Preserve  a  free  economy  (see  domestic 
program  No.  1).  It  xinderglrds  our  military 
strength  and  free  form  of  society. 

8.  Force  a  showdown  in  the  United  Na- 
tions (Alger  bll;.  H.R.  9906).  Only  Commu- 
nists violate  ir.N.  Charter  by  subversion. 
Demand  withdrawal  for  refusing  to  live  up 
to  the  charter.  We  then  maintain  strong 
alliances  outside  the  U.N. 

9.  Protect  US.  lives  and  property  every- 
where In  the  WDrld  (Alger  bill.  H.  Con.  Res. 
410) .  This  Is  the  only  way  to  enforce  respect 
for  our  sovereignty  and  provide  a  formula 
for  victory. 

Finally,  the  basic  tenet  of  a  conservative 
creed  In  forelgri  policy  as  well  as  domestic: 
reaffirm  our  be  lef  In  the  Constitution  and 
the  spirit  and  Intent  o(  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ns  man's  last  best  hope  on 
earth  for  government  which  protects  the 
rights  of  man.  References:  The  preamble  to 
the  Constitution;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; Washington's  Farewell  Address; 
the  Gettysburg  Address;  Goldwater's  "Why 
Not  Victory?" 

The  tragedy  of  our  times  Is  that  men,  both 
In  Congress  ar.d  applrlng  to  public  office, 
speak  one  way  and  then  by  their  votes  or 
actions  follow  ;i  different  course.  The  fol- 
lowing news  Item  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  18.  1962.  make  all  too  clear 
common  political  practices:  "Kennedy's 
strategists  refuse  to  worry  over  John  Con- 
nally'8  expected  ascent  to  Texas'  governor- 
ship, despite  his  conservative  campaigning. 
They  reason  he  turns  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration simply  to  appease  homestate 
opinion.  White  House  men  feel  sure  he'll 
help  them  carry  Texas  In  1964." 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill 
currently  pending  in  the  Senate,  S.  3153, 
will,  if  passed,  set  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  with  respect  to  the  preference 
provisions  of  reclamation  law.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  the  testimony  I  gave  today  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee: 

Statement  of  Ch.arles  S.  Gubser,  or 
California 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  testifying  before  this  committee 
which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
cause  of  reclamation. 

I  believe  in  reclamation.  I  believe  in  rec- 
lamation law,  Including  the  principle  of 
preference.  Power  produced  by  the  people 
which  belongs  to  all  of  the  people  should 
first  be  made  E.vailable  to  Federal  Installa- 
tions and  water  project  pumping,  which  serve 
all  of  the  peop  e.  I  oppose  this  bill  S.  3153 
because  it  dc-es  great  violence  to  this 
preference. 

Before  elaboritlng  on  this,  my  main  point, 
let  me  state  another  objection.  This  bill 
gives  too  much  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  I  do  not  say  this  In  a  partisan 
sense  because  .;  would  oppose  the  grant  of 
such  unprecedented  power  to  either  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Secretary. 

I  hold  a  copy  of  S.  3153 — on  which  I  have 
underlined  the  cases  where  the  bill  leaves 
major  decisions  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  too  much 
power  for  any  one  man. 


Regardless  of  its  purpose,  the  effect  of 
this  bill  is  to  deprive  California  of  Its  pres- 
ent rights — rights  which  may  be  very  valu- 
able to  my  district  and  to  California  In  the 
future.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

This  bill  (S.  3153)  would  result  In  a  major 
distortion  of  the  preference  provision  of 
Federal  reclamation  law.  It  gives  all  cus- 
tomers of  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Including  private  companies,  preference  over 
preference  customers  somewhere  else. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  wants  Congress  to 
authorize  Bonneville  to  sell  Its  presently 
available  surplus  power  so  that  It  can  climb 
out  of  the  red  and  avoid  an  increase  in  the 
low  rates  which  Northwest  preference  cus- 
tomers now  pay.  This  is  understandable  and 
I  might  endorse  the  Idea  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  California  preference  customers  In- 
cluding the  agencies  which  need  power  for 
project  pumping  (an  activity  of  great  Inter- 
est to  my  district)  are  asked  to  serve  as 
bridesmaids  with  no  chance  of  ever  becom- 
ing the  permanent  bride  of  Bonneville.  Cer- 
tainly If  California  Is  asked  to  contribute  to 
support  of  Northwest  power  it  should  receive 
some  assurance  that  a  marriage  Is  Intended 
which  will  last  beyond  the  honeymoon. 

Bonneville  serves  a  number  of  nonprcf- 
erence  industrial  customers  in  the  North- 
west. These  include  aluminum  plants,  In- 
ve.=tor-owned  utility  companies  and  other 
Industries.  Some  of  these  customers  who 
have  been  lured  into  the  Bonneville  terri- 
tory with  Its  low  power  rates  might  have  lo- 
cated in  California,  and.  perhaps,  in  my  dis- 
trict where  they'd  be  paying  unsubsidlzed 
rates  for  power,  including  the  tax  compo- 
nent which  is  not  a  factor  in  the  lower 
Bonneville  rates.  Now  the  Northwest  wants 
these  nonpreference  customers  to  have  pref- 
erence over  genuine  preference  customers 
el.'^ewhere. 

If  the  preference  law  is  as  sacred  as  its 
proponents  have  insisted,  that  Is  not  the 
kind  of  perversion  it  deserves  at  the  hands 
of  Congress. 

First,  let's  see  what  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Is  supposed  to  embrace  under  the  bill:  Ac- 
cording to  this  bill  it  Is  an  area  that  In- 
cludes "the  region  consisting  of  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  State  of 
Montana,  west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  such  portions  of  the  States  of  Nevada. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  within  the  Columbia 
drainage  basin,  and  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  within 
the  marketing  area  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system,  and  (2)  any  contiguous 
areas,  not  in  excess  of  75  airline  miles  from 
said  region,  which  are  a  part  of  the  service 
area  of  a  distribution  cooperative  which  has 
(1)  no  generating  facilities,  and  (ID  a  dis- 
tribution system  from  which  it  serves  both 
within  and  without  said  region." 

Some  of  these  areas  are  as  far.  or  farther, 
removed  from  the  Bonneville  plants  than 
the  California  customers  the  Northwest 
wants  to  use  temporarily  while  it  denies 
them  any  insurance  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  facts  are  simply  these:  Bonneville  has 
some  surplus  power.  Bonneville  is  operat- 
ing In  the  red.  If  it  doesn't  get  into  the 
black  it  may  have  to  raise  its  rates.  It  can 
sell  surplus  power  in  California.  If  it  sells 
power  to  preference  customers  In  California, 
the  Northwest  preference  customers,  and 
nonpreference  customers,  might  not  get  It 
back  when  they  need  It  in  the  future.  So 
the  Northwest  wants  to  do  business  in  Cali- 
fornia when  It  is  profitable  to  do  so.  but  it 
wants  also  to  keep  strings  tied  to  the  power 
to  pull  it  back  whenever  anybody  In  the 
Northwest  wants  It. 

This  committee  Is  well  aware  of  the  find- 
ings of  a  task  force  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  last  December  that  a 
transmission  line  from  Bonneville  to  south- 
ern California  Is  feasible.  That  finding  of 
feasibility  by  a  Federal  agency  would  pre- 
sumably extend  the  Bonneville  service  area 


as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles  because  the 
present  Bonneville  Act  provides  that  prefer- 
ence agencies  within  economic  transmission 
distance  shall  have  first  call  on  Bonneville 
power. 

I  Interpret  this  finding  as  follows;  Call- 
fornia  preference  agencies  now  have  the  right 
to  Bonneville  power.  Therefore  this  bill 
asks  us  to  give  this  right  away  at  a  time 
when  it  promises  to  become  very  valuable 
to  California.  And  we  are  asked  to  give  it 
away  for  no  consideration  at  all. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Federal -State 
San  Luis  project  in  California.  A  proposed 
tunnel  through  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate the  Central  Valley  and  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  In  my  district,  may  be  an  essential 
part  of  that  project  if  we  are  to  get  water 
needed  for  our  orchards  and  to  replentsh 
the  continually  falling  underground  w,':t<>r 
table.  Pumps  will  be  needed  to  lift  that 
water  through  the  tunnel  near  Pacheco  P.u«!r, 
and  they'll  reqtilre  vast  amounts  of  power 
Congress  should  recognize  a  priority  of  prei- 
erence  for  this  sort  of  use  over  less  worthy 
uses  of  Bonneville  power  elsewhere. 

Some  have  made  emotional  appeals  re- 
garding the  need  for  low-cost  power  for  these 
pumps.  We  hope  their  voices  will  be  heard 
now.  Government  power  will  soon  be  on  the 
line  from  the  Federal  Trinity  plants  But 
in  the  mad  scramble  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  get  all  this  power  allocated  to 
so-called  preference  customers  the  needs  of 
these  pumping  plants  have  been  largely 
forgotten. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  the  water 
canals  and  other  facilities  which  could  use 
this  power  from  the  Northwest  are  com- 
pleted. But  when  they  are.  we  may  want  to 
exercise  our  right  to  this  Bonneville  power, 
California  cannot  afford  to  give  away  this 
right— which  this  legislation  would  dc 
There  should  be  no  giveaway  with  nothing  in 
return. 

Let  us  accept  at  face  value  the  oft  heard 
plea  that  Federal  power  is  for  all  the  people 
These  Bonneville  plants  were  construct.ed 
with  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money  for  all 
the  people  so  why  should  Congress  build  a 
Chinese  wall  around  them  and  say.  In  ef- 
fect, that  all  the  benefits  from  the  vast  Fed- 
eral expenditures  shall  be  reserved  in  per- 
petuity to  a  favored  few.  This  bill  would 
make  California  a  second-class  State,  insofar 
as  preference  is  concerned. 

Another  example:  The  greet  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator  project  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, in  my  area,  will  require  vast  amounts 
of  electric  power.  This  will  be  a  Federal 
project.  'Its  power  requirements  have  been 
mentioned  with  concern  in  congressional 
hearings.  Yet  this  legislation  could  cut  off 
this  Federal  facility  paid  for  by  all  the 
people  from  Federal   Bonneville   {x.iwer 

The  Arries  Laboratory  ol  NASA  at  Sunny- 
vale. Calif.,  a  Federal  activity  In  my  dis- 
trict, has  a  tremendous  appetite  for  power. 
It  is  now  getting  only  a  portion  of  its  power 
from  the  Central  Valley  project  The  power 
needs  of  this  Important  Government  Labora- 
tory have  been  previously  brought  to  this 
CMnmitte<;'s  attention  My  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  a  member 
of  this  committee,  pointed  out  to  this  com- 
mittee the  needs  of  the  Ames  Laboratory 
as  one  reason  why  he  favored  all-Federal 
development  of  the  Trinity  River  project  In 
California. 

I  submit  that  both  Ames  and  Stanford  are 
Government  Installations  which  should  be 
given  far  greater  consideration  for  Bonne- 
ville power  than  some  of  the  preference  and 
all  of  the  nonpreference  customers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  now  and  in  the  future. 

If  Congress  builds  a  fence  around  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  if  the  Congress  gives 
nonpreference  Northwest  customers  prefer- 
ence over  such  thoroughly  qualified  prefer- 
ence customers  as  these  I  have  mentioned  — 
and  many  others  In  California — Congress 
would,    w.th   this  legislation,    be  abrogating 
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the  very  principle  upon  which  the  prefer- 
ence law  Is  baaed. 

Moreover,  were  the  Congress  to  adopt  this 
bill,  would  it  not  also  have  to  build  fences 
around  all  the  other  Federal  power  installa- 
tions in  the  Nation?  And  if  such  fences 
were  built,  setting  up  islands  of  Federal 
power  here  and  there  with  "Don't  Tread  on 
Me"  signs  on  the  fenceposts,  what  would 
happen  to  the  dream  of  the  preference  clause 
proponents  who  advocate  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  Federal  transmission  lines  so  that 
Hiore  preference  customers  could  be  given 
preference? 

I  submit.  Mr.  ChaimuLn,  and  members  of 
this  committee,  that  the  preference  clause 
already  has  been  distorted  too  far.  It  should 
not  be  emasculated  eo  that  it  can  be  made 
to  apply  willy-nilly  to  the  selfish  interests 
of  any  region  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  pref- 
erence in  5  years  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

One  last  point:  If  this  bill  is  passed.  I 
want  to  serve  fair  notice  of  my  future  in- 
tentions. I  shall  introduce  amendatory 
legislation  at  the  proper  time  to  provide  Cali- 
fornia px)wer  consumers  the  same  right  to 
Northwest  power  that  this  bill  gives  to 
Northwest  customers.  This  amendment  will 
Include  California  within  the  charmed  cir- 
cle on   an  equal   basis  with  the  Northwest. 


Secretary  Rask,  in  Addressing  Tennes- 
see Symposiam  on  Goyernment  and 
World  Crisis,  Presented  a  Six-Point 
Profram  To  Achieve  a  Peaceful  World 
Community 
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Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
recently  addressed  the  third  annual 
University  of  Tennessee  Symposium  on 
Government  and  World  Crisis,  which 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

We  Teimesseans  were  very  pleased  to 
have  Secretary  Rusk  in  our  great  State 
and  in  particular  to  address  this  im- 
portant symposium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Rusk  used  as 
his  theme  the  goal  which  he  states  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  seeking  to  achieve — "A 
World  Community  of  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent Nations  Living  at  Peace." 

He  pointed  out  the  great  contributions 
made  toward  fulfilling  this  aim  by  the 
great  Tennessean,  my  predecessor  in 
Congress  and  Rusk's  predecessor  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Judge  Cordell  Hull. 

Elaborating  on  Secretary  Hull's  ideas 
and  policies  which  led  to  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy  with  Latin  America  and  to  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations.  Secretary 
Rusk  presented  a  six-point  program  to 
help  achieve  a  peaceful  world  community 
of  free  and  Independent  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  speech  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  Mr.  Rusk's  remarks  in  the  Record. 


The  address  follows : 
A    World    Communitt    of   Free    awd    Ivde- 
PENDEJTT  Nations  Ltving   at  Peace 
(By    the   Honorable   Dean   Rusk) 

Governor  Ellington.  President  Holt,  Pro- 
fessor Greene,  distinguished  visitors,  mem- 
bers, and  friends  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  a  preat  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  for 
your  symposium  to  mark  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  your  department  of  political  science 
As  you  may  know,  I  was  by  profession  a 
teacher  of  political  science — thoxigh  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  consider  me  something  of 
a  fugitive  who  has  fallen  from  grace  When 
I  left  a  department  of  political  science  to 
join  the  Army  it  was  with  every  intention 
of  returning  That  was  22  years  ago.  Some 
day  I  shall  yet  get  back. 

The  service  your  own  department  of  politi- 
cal science  has  rendered  during  this  period 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
all  Tennesseaus.     It  has  fulfilled  Its  role  by 
helping   to    prepare    thousands    of    students 
to  become  more  tuiderstandlng  and  effective 
citizens    in   an   increasingly   complex    world 
Its    graduate   program    is    training    teachers 
needed  in  classrooms  throughout  the  Nation 
It  has  gone  beyond  these  traditional  services: 
through  its  bureau  of  public  administration 
and    municipal    technical    advu-ory    service 
it  provides  a  wide  range  of   skilled   profes- 
sional help  to  State,  county,  and  city  gov- 
ernments. 

The  department  has  added  to  these  inval- 
uable domestic  services  a  pioneering  serrloe 
abroad  as  the  first  American  institut.on  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  public  ad- 
ministration to  Latin  American  governments 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 
Training  in  public  administration  is  a 
fundamental  need  in  many  developing  na- 
tions; the  work  done  by  this  university  in 
Panama  and  Bolivia  helps  to  show  the  way 
for  the  expanded  effort  to  come  as  part  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  theme  of  your  symposium  is  '■Gov- 
ernment and  World  Crisis."  You  have  heard 
distinguished  addresses  on  the  meaning  of 
our  democratic  government,  the  role  which 
the  United  Nations  may  play  in  economic 
development,  and  the  hopes  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Perhaps  I  can  contribute  some- 
thing by  discussing  the  great  revolutionary 
forces  which  are  at  work  in  our  era.  the 
crises  which  they  generate,  and  the  central 
goal  which  we  seek  to  achieve — a  world  com- 
munity of  free  and  independent  nations  liv- 
ing at  peace. 

This  theme  is  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  place  and  time  because  two  Southern 
statesmen  did  more  than  most  to  shape  our 
modern  concept  of  such  a  world  community. 
I  think  especially  of  Cordell  Hull,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  George  Marshall,  of  Virginia 

That  great  Tennessean  in  a  long  life  of 
magnificent  service  personally  initiated 
many  of  the  fundamental  policies  which  now 
guide  the  course  of  our  country  and  the 
world  toward  the  creation  of  the  community 
of  free  nations.  He  was  the  great  proponent 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy  with  Latin 
America.  He  was  the  apostle  of  freer  and 
expanding  trade.  He  was  the  fathj'r  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  architect  of  the 
structure  of  nonpartisan  support  for  It  and 
for  the  fundamentals  of  our  foreign  policy 
Ho  was,  with  George  Marshal!,  a  deserving 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

I.  THE   AGE  OF   REVOLUTION 

We  Uve  in  an  era  when  tremendous,  often 
conflicting,  forces  are  pressing  for  change 

Among  these  Is  the  force  of  scientific 
knowledge,  expanding  in  a  progression  of 
endless  and  breathtaking  momentum.  We 
are  learning  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
secrets  of  the  more  abundant  life  and  of  a 
more  immediate  destruction.  For  the  first 
time  In  human  history   there   Is   the  possl- 


bUity  that  the  world  can  provide  adequate 
resources  to  feed,  house,  and  educate  its 
people  and  to  maintain  their  health  and  wel- 
fare. Yet  this  same  science  has  brought 
about  a  radical  change  In  the  destructive  po- 
tential of  military  weapons — with  the  power 
of  offensive  nuclear  weapons  for  the  present 
far  outstripping  the  defensive. 

.\galnst  this  background  of  scientific 
change  there  are  at  work  three  other  forces 
of  revolutionary  power  whose  Interplay  de- 
termines that  we  live  In  an  era  of  recurring 
crisis. 

The  first  and  oldest  of  these  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  freedom.     It  is  our  own  revolution 
It     is,     I     believe,     without     question     the 
strongest  political  force  in  the  world  today. 

lus  concept  is  ma.gniflcent!y  simple.  It 
was  stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  with  an  elo- 
quence which  will  never  die:  'We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident;  That  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  those  ends,  it  is  the  right  ot  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  goveri;iment.  laying  its  foundations  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  Its  powers  In 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

These  words  declare  the  fundamentiil  basis 
of  the  community  of  free  nations.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
that  it  Is  the  right  of  each  people.  In  est.jb- 
llshlng  their  government,  to  do  so  in  such 
form  as  to  them  seems  most  likely  to  effect 
the!.'  safety  and  happiness. 

Although  Jefferson's  language  was  In  the 
mainstream  of  centuries  of  Western  thought, 
aspiration,  and  experience,  it  has  meaning 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain — and  It  converges  with 
canons  developed  independently  out  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  non-Western  socle- 
ties.  We  should  never  let  ou.-selves  believe 
that  the  thrust  for  human  freedom  is  a  pe- 
culiar creation  and  concern  of  the  West. 

The  revolution  of  freedom  confronts  the 
second  great  force  at  work  today — the 
counterrevolution  of  coercion.  Its  purpose 
is  to  destroy  freedom.  It  does  not  concede 
the  existence  of  unalienable  rights.  Its  gov- 
ernment is  not  based  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed  but  upon  the  will  and  force 
of  the  governing.  It  does  not  concede  the 
right  of  each  people  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government,  but  Is  determined  to 
Imprjse  a  monolithic  form,  based  on  a  his- 
torical   dogma    enshrined    as    doctrine. 

The  leaders  of  international  communism 
are  not  content  to  rely  on  their  faith  in  the 
inevitability  of  its  victory  They  know  that 
what  they  want  must  be  achieved  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  and  that  tight  con- 
spiratorial organizations  must  substitute  for 
popular  support  if  they  are  to  win. 

In  40  years  they  have  expanded  their 
power  from  a  small  revolutionary  party  in 
Russia  to  control  by  force  of  all  or  parts 
of  18  nations  with  some  1  billion  people, 
a  third  of  the  world's  population. 

I  have  emphasized  "to  control  by  force" 
for  It  is  significant  that  not  a  single  nation 
has  installed  the  rule  of  communism  by  the 
free  choice  of  its  ov^n  people.  In  not  one 
case  have  the  masters  of  international  com- 
munism allowed  the  people  of  any  nation 
under  their  dominion  to  choose  whether 
they  wish  to  "Institute  ■  new  government 
•  •  •  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  wem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness." 

This  Is  a  matter  which  the  peoples  of 
scores  of  former  colonies,  giyen  their  free- 
dom of  choice  by  the  Western  nations,  must 
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have   pondered,   for   not   one   of   them   has 
passed  belilnd  the  curtain. 

The  third  great  revolution  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  progress.  It  has  long  affected  the 
Western  World.  The  industrial  revolution, 
when  tempered  by  social  reforms,  has 
brought  with  it  the  sharp  and  Increasing 
rise  in  Western  standards  of  living;  It  is  a 
revolution  which  now  attracts  the  people 
of  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa. 
and  Latin  America.  The  intensity  of  the' 
desire  for  progress  felt  by  the  people  of 
these  nations  springs  from  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  their  lives.  Their  average  per 
capita  output  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of 
ours.  A  third  or  fewer  may  be  literate. 
Their  average  life  expectancy  is  perhaps  one- 
half  ovir  own.  These  peoples  are  deter- 
mined to  have  economic  progress  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  are  also 
determined  to  have  rapid  social  progress; 
opportunities  for  education,  for  health,  for 
homes,  for  employment,  and  for  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  products  of  their  la- 
bor. And  they  know  that  the  dignity  and 
status  of  their  nations  on  the  world  scene 
depend  ultimately  on  their  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb effectively  Into  their  societies  the  fruits 
of   modern   science    and    technology. 

The  converging  forces  of  the  desires  for 
material  progress,  social  Justice,  and  modem 
nationhood  are  compelling.  Yet  the  peoples 
Involved  do  not  in  many  cases  yet  have  the 
technical  and  managerial  skills  or  the  capital 
to  create  the  progress  to  which  they  under- 
standably aspire.  But  they  will  not  be  de- 
nied. They  are,  therefore,  turning  to  the 
more  highly  developed  nations  for  help.  The 
future  of  the  world  and  our  own  peace  and 
prosperity  will  almost  certainly  depend  on 
the  character  of  our  response. 

n.    AN    ERA    OF    CRISES 

I  have  referred  to  these  revolutionary 
forces  because  I  believe  recognition  of  them 
helps  us  to  understand  more  fully  the  era 
of  crises  In  which  we  live. 

These  crises  are  not  unrelated.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  internal  stresses  and  the  col- 
lisions of  the  revolutionary  forces  I  have  de- 
scribed. With  one  or  two  exceptions  such  as 
Berlin,  the  crises  of  the  past  decade  have 
arisen  In  the  newly  independent  or  newly  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world.  And  the  great 
majority  are  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  inter- 
national communism  to  seize  and  direct  the 
revolutions  of  Independence  and  of  progress 
in  those  nations.  The  CommunUts  did  not 
create  the  revolutionary  forces  at  work  In 
the  less  developed  areas;  but  they  aim  to 
exploit  them  to  the  full.  They  aim  to  isolate, 
neutralize,  subvert,  and  take  over  the  less 
developed  nations  as  opportunity  and  their 
own  ingenuity  permit.  There  is  a  time,  they 
say,  for  every  fruit  to  fall  from  the  tree. 

in.     TOWARD  THE   COMMUNTTT  OF  FSEK  NATIONS 

These  then  are  the  great  revolutionary 
forces  and  the  fundamental  crisis  of  our 
time.  What  Is  our  policy  to  be?  It  must  be 
to  get  on  with  our  main  task — to  move  for- 
ward to  build,  protect,  and  extend  a  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  In  this  task  we  will 
find  common  ground  with  allied,  neutral,  and 
uncommitted  nations  alike.  In  this  task 
also  we  will  be  true  to  our  own  heritage,  to 
the  most  profound  motivations  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  people. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  all  free  peoples  Ln  1776  was  echoed 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said  to  the  Nation 
In  1917:  "•  •  •  the  right  is  more  precious 
than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things 
which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts— for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In 
their  own  government,  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  imlversal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last 
free." 
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A  generation  later  this  fundamental  decla- 
ration was  reechoed  by  CordeU  Hull  in  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  called  for 
a  community  of  Independent  nations,  each 
free  to  create  Its  own  form  of  government, 
but  all  committed  to  work  together  for  prog- 
ress In  peace.  It  looked  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  human  rights,  the  solution  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  by  cooperative 
effort,  the  riUe  of  law  above  the  rule  of  force 
and.  by  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  arms, 
the  freeing  of  mankind  from  lU  most  costly 
burden.  Our  Nation  gladly  accepted  these 
principles  with  the  support  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  otu-  people  and  a  near 
unanimous  vote  of  our  Senate. 

The  declarations  of  Jefferson,  of  Wilson, 
and  of  Hull  are  among  the  stars  by  which  we 
chart  our  course.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  mecsage  on  the  state  of  the 
Union:  "•  •  •  our  basic  goal  remains  the 
same:  a  peaceful  world  community  of  free 
and  Independent  states — free  to  choose  their 
own  future,  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten 
the  freedom  of  others.  •  •  •  W'e  can  welcome 
diversity— the  Communists  cannot.  For  we 
offer  a  world  of  choice,  they  offer  a  world 
of  coercion.  •  •  •  and  freedom,  not  coercion 
Is  the  wave  of  the  future." 

The  President  thus  calls  upon  us  to  resume 
our  leadership  in  the  revolution  of  freedom 
and  to  Join  with  It  our  leadership  In  the 
revolution  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
This  is  a  noble  task,  worthy  of  our  people. 
It  is  the  task  of  uniting  the  nations  Into  one 
great  family  of  man.  It  Is  the  dream  of  the 
ages  toward  which,  with  energy  and  devo- 
tion, we  may  make  true  progress  in  our  life- 
times. 

How  shall  we  work  toward  this  goal? 

To  move  forward  toward  this  large  objec- 
tive we  are  pursuing  six  basic  policies. 

First,  we  must  maintain  the  strength  and 
determination  of  our  own  {Nation.  "America, 
the  hope  of  the  world."  was  never  an  idle 
phrase.  It  is  an  Image  that  every  American 
generation  must  recreate  by  its  own  efforts 
and  performance.  It  is  an  image  which  oth- 
ers will  not  confer  upon  us,  except  it  be 
earned. 

The  world  of  coercion  engages  in  a  cease- 
less drumfire  of  propaganda  to  convince  the 
peoples  of  the  newly  developing  nations  that 
cacEiinunism  la  the  road  to  progress.  The 
most  effective  response  is  to  show  those  peo- 
ples what  free  peoples  have  achieved  and  are 
achieving  In  freedom — and  to  work  and  learn 
with  them  how,  in  their  socieUes,  progress 
and    freedom    can    go   forward    together. 

The  advances  we  have  made  here  In  the 
South,  in  my  own  lifetime  since  I  was  a  boy 
on  a  Georgia  farm,  provide  a  most  impressive 
example  of  the  progress  which  can  be  made 
In  freedom. 

Only  three  decades  ago.  Just  before  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  created,  our 
Southland  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  underdeveloped  area.  In  the  deep  de- 
pression year  of  1933  the  average  per  capita 
Income  here  In  the  valley  region  was  $168.  or 
45  percent  of  the  national  average.  Now  it 
Is  $1.490 — up  to  66  percent  of  the  national 
average  and  still  growing.  In  1933  only  three 
farms  in  a  hundred  liad  electricity — end  for 
most  of  them  this  meant  only  electric  lights. 
Now  98  percent  of  the  farms  have  electric 
service  with  all  this  means  In  terms  of  light, 
the  convenience  and  sanitation  of  running 
water,  refrigeration,  and  its  benefit  to  the 
famUy  and  the  commercial  storage  of  food, 
and  farm  shops  and  equipment  with  their  aid 
to  farm  production — and  I  cannot  forget 
some  of  the  burdens  which  electricity  has 
lifted  from  our  women.  In  1033  In  malarious 
areas,  one-third  of  the  population  was  In- 
fected, with  the  consequent  effects  of  misery 
and  Impaired  abUlty  to  farm  and  work.  Now, 
I  understand,  it  has  been  over  10  years  since 
a  single  case  of  malaria  of  local  origin  has 
been   found  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey. 
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In  this  same  period  there  has  been  a  basic 
revolution  in  agriculture.  The  region  has 
moved  to  u  highly  diversified  agriculture. 
There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  acreage 
devoted  to  hay  and  pasture  and  the  produc- 
tion of  Uvestock  and  Uvestock  products. 
SeedUngs  IriUally  supplied  by  the  TVA  and 
now  by  the  States — planted  by  the  farmers 
to  replace  the  thinned  out  and  rundown 
forests  and  to  protect  the  waterheads — are 
now  the  source  of  a  great  and  growing  forest 
Industry.  There  U  a  certain  poignancy  In 
the  fact  th,it  tmemployed  CCC  boys  In  the 
1930s  plant4Ki  seedlings  which  today  are  pro- 
ducing new  Jobs.  At  the  same  time,  em- 
ployment la  Industrj-  has  risen  from  less 
than  190,000  to  over  440,000. 

This  unfinished  process  carries  lessons  of 
great  value  to  the  leaders  of  sco:es  of  na- 
tions striving  to  guide  the  economic  growth 
of  their  peoples.  It  Lb  no  wonder  that  some 
3,000  visitors  from  foreign  nations  come  to 
your  Tennefisee  Valley  region  each  year  to  see 
this  process  at  work. 

What  they  see  is  a  fine  exjuuple  of  the 
American  system  In  action.  The  people  of 
all  our  States,  acting  through  the  Federal 
Government,  made  this  Investment  In  the 
Tennessee  V^alley  Authority  to  attack  the 
basic  problems  of  the  area:  particularly 
water,  land,  and  forests.  This  was  done  un- 
der our  Federal  system  in  a  way  designed  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  local  govern- 
mental Institutions  and  private  enterprise  In 
the  aiea.  The  purpose  was  to  enable  them 
to  have  an  Increasing  capacity  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  to  contribute  to  the  edu- 
cation, health,  and  social  progress  of  their 
own  people  and,  through  rising  Incomes  and 
taxable  revenues,  to  contribute  strength  to 
the  whole  Nation  and,  Indeed,  to  the  free 
world. 

We  who  have  day-to-day  responsibility  In 
foreign  policy  count  your  performance  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  a  major  national  asset  on 
the  world  scene. 

And  what  has  been  done  here  Is  only 
Illustrative  of  the  Nation.  The  tncrease  In 
the  national  product  of  our  country  in  these 
past  30  years  is  greater  than  the  entire  na- 
tional product  of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

We  cannot,  and  I  know  we  will  not.  rest 
where  we  now  stand.  It  Is  imperative  that 
we  Increase  our  present  rate  of  growth,  that 
we  Increase  our  productivity  and  our  com- 
petitive position;  for  our  world  poeltlon  rests 
on  our  ability  to  maintain  a  large  surplus  In 
our  balance  of  payments  to  finance  our  ex- 
penses abroad  In  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  second  main  policy  we  follow  is  to 
maintain  our  own  military  strength  and  that 
of  allied  and  friendly  nations  abroad.  As 
tragically  wasteful  as  It  is  in  manpower 
and  resources,  a  defensive  shield  is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  have  freedom  of  action  to  move 
toward  the  community  of  free  nations.  No 
nation  now  free  could  long  remain  free  If 
the  military  power  and  will  of  free  natk>n8, 
both  allied  and  imcommltted,  were  not 
available  to  deter  and  counter  aggression. 
On  our  own  part  we  must  maintain  great 
and  varied  forces,  capable  of  responding  to 
a  variety  of  challenges.  We  must  have  not 
only  an  effective  and  flexisle  nuclear  strik- 
ing force  but  also  conventional  forces  of 
great  povrer  and  mobility  and  a  capabUlty 
for  helping  other  free  nations  defend  them- 
selves against  guerrUla  and  other  subversive 
attacks.  For  the  Cknnmunist  assaults 
•gainst  the  free  nations  will  continue  to  be 
carefully  calculated  to  probe  points  of 
weakness — points  remote  from  the  eenten 
ot  free  world  power  where  local  oondlttons 
bold  open  the  opportunity  at  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  limited,  oiten  surreptitious 
force. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  fn»en  in  our 
choices  so  that  when  these  remote  and  varied 
attacks  take  place  against  a  member  of  tbc 
free  community,  we  are  limited  either  to 
submission  or  to  resort  to  forces  of  un- 
limited and  uncontrollable  deetruction. 
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The  defense  of  the  free  world  should  not, 
however,  depend  only  upon  our  strength  and 
our  will.  It  must  also  depend  upon  the 
strength  and  the  will  of  the  nations  whoee 
freedom  Is  directly  threatened. 

It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  nations 
along  the  frontiers  of  freedom  have  forces 
trained,  equipped,  and  available  on  their 
own  home  soil  at  pwlnts  where  aggression — 
direct  or  concealed — may  come. 

Our  foreign  military  assistance  program  Is 
the  principal  means  by  which  we  help  sus- 
tain our  worldwide  collective  security  sys- 
tems and  the  strength  and  will  of  free  na- 
tions. It  Is  an  essential  part  of  our  total 
U.S.  defense.  We  should  never  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  this  program.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  de- 
clared that  no  amount  of  money  spent  on  our 
own  forces  could  give  the  United  States  a 
comparable  asset  of  trained,  well-equipped 
forces,  familiar  with  the  terrain  and  In  a 
suitable  position  for  immediate  resistance  to 
local  aggression.  I  would  add  that  without 
the  confidence  which  the  people  of  nation 
after  nation  have  developed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  their  own  forces  to  which  we  have 
given  arms  and  training,  the  existing  struc- 
ture oi  free  and  Independ'-nt  nations  might 
well  have  crumbled  long  (  go. 

Third,  we  should  press  forward  with  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
bonds  between  the  already  more  highly 
Industrialized  nations:  such  as  our  allies  of 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

In  Eurojje,  after  the  war,  we  have  already 
taken  one  of  the  most  daring  steps  in  all 
history — the  Marshall  plan.  The  Marshall 
plan  achieved  its  goal.  It  not  only  made 
possible  the  revival  of  a  free  and  vigorous 
economy  in  Europe,  it  laid  the  foundation 
for  evident  and  decisive  progress  toward 
realization  of  a  centuries-old  dream,  a  united 
Europe. 

In  1957  six  nations  of  Europe — France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg — Joined  together  in  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  creating  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  This  was  a  solemn  act 
of  great  political  significance.  Although  we 
hear  most  of  the  Customs  Union,  which  is 
rapidly  taking  shape  under  it,  the  Commu- 
nity has  far  larger  political  implications. 
The  main  force  behind  the  creation  of  the 
Community  was  the  desire  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  unified  Europe. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  creation  of 
an  executive,  a  parliamentary  body,  and  a 
court  of  Justice.  It  provides  also  for  a  wide 
range  of  conunon  action  covering  all  as- 
pects of  economic  integration,  including  the 
free  movement  not  only  of  goods  but  of 
labor,  capital,  and  services. 

I  stress  these  larger  political  Implications 
of  the  European  Community  because  as  it 
continues  to  progress,  and  if  the  negotia- 
tions Initiated  by  Great  Britain  to  Join  the 
Community  succeed,  there  will  be  created 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  great 
community  of  states  which  will  embrace  a 
population  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
people  whose  gross  national  products  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  figures  would  approxi- 
mate $350  billion — a  unit  larger  in  popula- 
tion and  resources  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  new  great  center  of  power  and  com- 
merce and  we  ourselves  will  remain  deeply 
Interdependent.  If  their  strength  is  com- 
bined through  close  economic  relations, 
there  will  be  a  consolidation  of  the  strength 
of  the  great  Industrial  powers  of  the  free 
world  which  cannot  be  matched  within  the 
predictable  future.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
trade  shall  not  become  a  source  of  difference 
and  discord  between  us  but  a  cement  to 
bind  our  policies  more  closely  together. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  trade  expan- 
sion legislation  which  President  Kennedy 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  founded 
upon  the  same  concepts  which  Cordell  Hull 
declared  as  the  great  spokesman  of  recipro- 


cal trade.  Its  enactment  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  President  to  work  out 
with  the  Common  Market  trading  arrange- 
ments which  win  serve  to  consolidate  the 
strength  of  our  two  great  industrial  com- 
plexes. It  will  afford  market  opportunities 
for  American  exporters  of  a  kind  unequaled 
In  our  history  as  a  trading  nation.  It  will 
open  up  to  American  producers  mass  mar- 
kets of  a  kind  hitherto  known  only  In  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  fall  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  political  and  economic 
opportunity,  that  failure  can  be  disastrous 
For  we  have  to  sell  our  products  over  the 
barrier  of  a  common  external  tariff  while 
the  producers  of  the  same  goods  within  any 
of  the  Common  Market  countries  will  be 
able  to  sell  in  the  entire  Common  Market 
without  the  equalizing  tariffs  which  in  many 
cases  now  exist.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
have  put  in  motion  divisive  processes  which 
can  lead  to  dangerous  weakening  of  the 
free  world's  strength. 

We  look  to  cooperation  with  a  united  Eu- 
rope not  only  in  trade  but  In  the  other 
tasks  essential  to  building  and  defending  a 
fre»  community.  These  talks  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Unltec  States  alone  or  by 
Europe  alone.  We  need  a  .strong  partner 
in  a  close  partnership  with  us.  The  strong 
partner  will  be  an  integrated  Europe.  Tlie 
close  partnership  will  be  an  Increasingly  co- 
hesive Atlantic  Community,  within  whose 
framework  we  and  Europe  can  work  closely 
together. 

While  we  look  to  Europe  for  new  strength. 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  a  Pacific  as 
well  as  an  Atlantic  power.  In  the  Pacific 
are  old  and  tru.'5ted  friends— the  Philip- 
pines. Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  people 
of  free  China.  In  the  postwar  world  new 
ties  have  been  woven  with  the  peoples  of 
Korea  and  southeast  Asia.  And  In  Japan 
we  have  a  close  and  vital  partner  which, 
after  a  period  of  substantial  American  aid. 
has  achieved  a  dramatic  economic  revival 
and  growth  and  which  has  Joined  with  other 
industrialized  nations  of  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere to  aid  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world. 

The  fourth  component  of  our  policy  is  a 
long-term  partnership  with  the  developlnt? 
nations  of  Latin  America,  of  Africa,  and 
Asia  to  assist  them  in  their  plans  to  carry 
forward  the  revolution  of  economic  and 
social  progress. 

This  Is  a  great  task  and  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  also  immensely  complex;  and 
it  will  take  time. 

These  nations  are  at  different  stages  along 
the  road  to  self-sustaining  growth.  Each 
has  its  own  special  problems.  But  through 
them  all  there  runs  a  determination  that 
their  nation  shall  have  a  place  of  dignity 
on  the  world  scene  and  that  they  and  their 
children  shall  have  lives  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity. They  know  these  large  national  and 
human  objectives  require  that  they  modern- 
ize their  economies  and  learn  how  to  grow. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  aid  them  in  this  massive 
and  intricate  historical  process. 

Many  things  are  required  but  this  above 
all  Is  true:  Our  loans  and  technicians  can 
only  help  them  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
use  such  help.  They  must  set  their  targets 
in  terms  of  their  aspirations;  they  must  de- 
vise their  plans  and  projects;  they  must 
mobilize  the  administrators,  foremen, 
workers  to  move  the  earth  and  build  the 
structures  required  for  a  modern  economy. 
At  every  step  of  the  way  we  can  help — but 
only  marginally. 

No  amount  of  American  aid  can  substitute 
for  self-help. 

That  Is  why  we  are  shifting  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  a  long-term  development  basis 
where  our  assistance  will  flow  to  those  na- 
tions who  demonstrate  a  capacity  and  a  will 
to  organize  their  own  resources. 


The  Job  will  be  long — longer  than  the 
Marshall  plan.  Our  working  horizon  should 
be  the  decade  of  development.  By  the  end 
of  a  decade  the  Job  will  not  be  done,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  peoples  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  should  be  well  along  the  road 
to  self-sustained  growth. 

Tills  is  the  purpose  of  our  programs  of 
foreign  aid,  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  thought 
over  a  long  period  of  time  that  the  Congress 
last  year  gave  the  administration  authority 
to  enter  Into  long-term  aid  programs  and 
commitments — an  essential  feature  if  our 
resources  arc  to  be  effectively  used. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  one  specific 
aspect  of  the  development  task:  the  role  of 
education.  In  our  own  country,  we  did  not 
wait  to  become  rich  before  we  built  our 
educational  system.  We  created  it,  and  our 
trained  people  were  then  better  able  to 
create  our  wealth.  The  more  we  learn  about 
economic  growth^ — In  developed  as  well  as 
underdeveloped  societies — the  greater  the 
role  of  education  appears  to  be. 

You  here  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
are  particularly  aware  of  this  link.  You  and 
68  other  land  grant  in-^tltutlon* — along  with 
the  entire  Nation — are  celebrating  this  year 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  land  grant 
college  system.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  effect  which  this  system,  orig- 
inated in  legislation  offered  by  Senator  Mor- 
rill and  signed  Into  law  by  Prepident  Lincoln 
In  18fi2  has  had  upon  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  our  country.  It  focused 
the  fducatlonal  system  directly  on  the  tasks 
of  a  developing  nation;  for  we  were  at  a 
stage  then  not  very  different  from  that  of 
many  nations  we  are  aiding  In  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  farm  research  and  extension  education 
conducted  by  our  land  grant  Institutions 
has  transformed  American  agriculture 
When  the  program  was  inaugurated  In  1862, 
.55  percent  of  our  population  was  engaged  In 
agriculture  and  one  farmworker  could  pro- 
duce nv.ly  enough  food  for  four  to  five  other 
perK<-ns  Today  only  8  percent  work  on  our 
farms  and  each  worker  is  able  to  produce 
enough  food  for  himself  and  some  26  other 
per.'-uns  We  have  been  able  to  achieve  In 
thl«  peaceful  agricultural  revolution  what 
the  Communist  system  has  not  yet  been  able 
even  to  approach,  with  all  the  misery  of  their 
crillectlvl.st  experiments. 

Many  les.sons  of  development  cannot  be 
transplanted  from  one  nation  to  another; 
but  the  achievements  of  the  land  grant  sys- 
tem and  of  our  agricultural  extension  sjrstcm 
carry  a  lesson  of  universal  significance  to 
the  less  developed  nations. 

In  our  aid  to  these  newly  developing  na- 
tions we  believe  that  we  should  be  Joined 
by  all  the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  free 
world  Some  of  those  whom  we  have  aided 
in  the  past  are  now  thriving.  We  can  take 
a  large  measure  of  satisfaction  that  the  flow 
of  assistance  from  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan  is  substantially  increasing.  They  are 
now  providing  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.3 
billion  per  year.  For  some  of  them  the 
portion  of  their  gross  national  product  which 
they  contribute  to  this  purpose  is  compara- 
ble to  our  own. 

We  believe  also  that  the  developing  na- 
tions have  and  should  use  the  opportunity 
to  help  each  other.  As  they  learn  the  lesson 
of  development  they  may  share  their  knowl- 
edge with  others  traveling  the  same  road. 

And  finally  we  are  aetermlned  that  our 
aid  program  should  be  administered  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID),  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  Washington  has  been 
reshaped  and  staffed  with  vigorous  leaders 
determined  to  make  each  aid  dollar  obtain 
the   greatest  possible  benefits. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  the  Congress 
for  funds  needed  to  carry  forward  our  aid 
program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.     These 
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funds  are  essential  to  maintain  economic 
stability  and  the  gathering  momentiun  for 
development.  The  funds  he  has  requested 
for  these  economic  purpoees,  together  with 
the  necessary  military  asslsttmce,  total  $4,878 
million,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  our  country.  They  are 
less  than  5  percent  of  what  the  President  la 
requesting  for  new  obligational  authority  In 
his  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  yet 
they  are  in  the  most  literal  sense  vital  to 
our  security  as  a  nation  and  to  the  futiu-e 
prosperity  of  our  people.  Without  them  we 
cannot  carry  forward  the  struggle  for  the 
Independence  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
and  for  progress  In  freedom. 

This  fundamental  policy  of  aid  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  Is  strongly  bipartisan  in  its 
origins  and  rests  on  a  firm  ba£ls  of  support 
by  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  Former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  of  our  aid  program: 
"We  cannot  safely  confine  Government  pro- 
grams to  our  own  domestic  progress  and  our 
own  military  power.  We  could  be  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  mighty  nation  and 
still  lose  the  battle  of  the  world  If  we  do  not 
help  our  world  neighbors  protect  their  free- 
dom and  advance  their  social  ar  d  economic 
progress.  It  )s  not  the  goal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  United  States  should 
be  the  richest  nation  In  the  graveyard  of 
history." 

The  fifth  element  in  our  basic  policy  Is  a 
new  concentration  on  the  task  of  building 
a  widening  partnership  between  ourselves, 
the  other  nations  of  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere, and  the  new  nations  to  the  south. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  help  draw  the  new 
nations  into  a  true  free-world  partnership 
among  equals — thus  to  strengthen  even  fur- 
ther the  links  which  bind  the  free  commu- 
nity together.  We  seek  to  fulfill  this  pur- 
pose through  many  organizations  which  Join 
free  nations  of  the  north  and  south  In  the 
common  defensive  and  constructive  tasks. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  its  basis  is  well 
established  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Organization  of  American  Slates.  For 
the  Far  East  we  see  the  Colombo  Plan  Or- 
ganization and  the  United  Nations  ECAFE 
In  the  economic  field:  we  see  SEA  TO  and 
ANZUS  in  the  defense  field.  In  the  Middle 
East,  countries  with  a  common  concern  In 
the  defense  of  this  vital  area  have  come  to- 
gether in  CENTO.  In  Africa  we  look  to  a 
variety  of  regional  and  subregional  organi- 
zations whose  activities  may  transcend  the 
presently  Balkanlzed  structure  of  this 
emerging  continent.  And  in  many  of  these 
areas  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
French  community  Join  former  colonies  and 
metropoles  on  a  new  basis  of  mutual  respect 
and  dignity. 

The  same  principle  of  common  effort  for 
common  ends  is  reflected  In  a  number  of 
specialized  agencies  in  which  the  problems 
facing  the  free  community  are  effectively 
addressed.  The  International  Bank  and  Us 
affiliate,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, Is  taking  an  effective  lead  In 
bringing  free  nations  together  In  aid  to  less 
developed  areas.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  helps  these  areas  through  fiscal 
crises,  and  helps  to  ensure  that  the  free 
community  makes  the  most  effective  use 
of  its  total  financial  reserves.  The  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  is  a  useful  forum  for  worldwide 
trade  negotiation  in  which  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  press  for  a  reduction  in  ar- 
tificial barriers  to  commerce. 

Over  and  above  these  specialized  agencies 
is  the  organization  that  Cordell  Hull  did  so 
much  to  create:  the  United  Nations.  Its 
labors  open  new  vistas  of  progress  and 
greater  stability  for  all  mankind.  We  shall 
continue  to  sustain  those  labors  with  ut- 
most determination.  We  will  seek  to 
strengthen  the  ways  In  which  the  U.N.  con- 
tributes  to    economic    development    within 
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the  context  of  the  United  Nations  Decade 
for  Development.  We  will  also  make  a  par- 
ticular effort  to  strengthen  Its  peace-keeping 
machinery.  Including  standby  arrangements 
for  the  dispatch  of  U.N.  observers  or  pa- 
trol forces  to  troubled  areas. 

In  all  these  varied  ways — and  many  that 
I  have  not  mentioned — we  seek  to  strengthen 
the  organizational  arrangements  that  bind 
peoples  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hem- 
ispheres together  In  the  free  community. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  ties  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  these  new  and  old  na- 
tions are  becoming  closer  as  they  work  to- 
gether— under  public  auspices  and  In  many 
private  relationships — to  fulfill  the  whole 
wide  range  of  other  ordinary  human  activi- 
ties. 

The  task  of  working  closely  with  many 
peoples  to  build  an  evolving  community  of 
nations  Is  a  relatively  new  experience  in  our 
national  history.  Yet  of  all  nations  ours  is 
perhaps  the  one  best  adapted  by  its  own 
national  heritage  for  this  task.  We  as  a 
nation  have  received,  absorbed  in  our  na- 
tional life,  and  lived  peacefully  with  more 
people  from  more  nations  coming  to  our 
shores  to  see>  freedom  and  opportunity  than 
has  any  other  ration  of  th<  world.  1  hav; 
no  doubt  that  it  lies  within  our  power  to 
apply  to  the  world  coirununlty  the  lesson  of 
this  unique  national  experience. 

The  sixth  major  element  In  our  effort  to 
build  this  community  relates  to  our  posture 
toward  the  countries  under  Communist  rule, 
which  have  excluded  themselves  from  its 
peaceful  labors.  We  want  to  hold  the  com- 
munity of  nations  open  to  all  men  and  to 
seek  to  draw  them  Into  It,  If  they  will  aban- 
don their  efforts  to  disrupt  It  in  favor  of 
constructive  cooperation. 

We  have  no  Illusions  about  the  present  in- 
tentions of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
bloc  and  their  dedication  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  independence  of  nations 
and  of  the  freedom  of  individuals  as  we  un- 
derstand them.  They  tell  us  this  plainly  and 
we  see  it  in  practice  year  after  year. 

Yet  the  great  ideals  of  human  freedom  and 
of  national  independence  are  not  confined  to 
the  peoples  of  the  nations  now  free.  We 
know  that  they  are  alive  In  the  men,  women, 
and  children  In  nations  now  part  of  the 
International  Communist  system.  We  have 
seen  that  East  Germany  had  to  build  a  wall 
to  prevent  its  life  blood  of  technicians,  work- 
ers, farmers,  and  ordinary  people  from  flow- 
ing away  to  freedom  Into  West  Berlin.  Yet 
we  know  that  those  people  of  East  Germany, 
now  behind  barbed  wire,  still  cherish  their 
old  cultural  values,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  hope  of  freedom. 

The  entire  Communist  bloc  is  now  caught 
up  in  a  slow-moving  crisis.  Power  is  being 
diffused  from  the  center,  for  the  desire  of 
men  for  national  Independence  Is  univer- 
sal— and  no  respecter  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  results  of  this  massive  and  glacial 
movement  cannot  be  expected  soon.  But 
human  liberty  within  nations  and  inde- 
pendence among  nations  Is  based  on  the 
diffusion  of  power. 

We  cannot  tell  when  or  by  what  means  the 
peoples  and  the  nations  still  held  under 
Communist  domination  may  move  toward 
freedom.  Yet  we  must  always  leave  the 
lamp  of  freedom  lighted  for  them.  We  recog- 
nize  them  as  brothers  in  the  himaan  race  and 
we  look  to  the  day  when  they  may  Join  us 
in  common  existence  In  the  conmiunity  of 
freemen. 

Meanwhile,  when  we  are  able  to  fi^nd  com- 
mon interests  which  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  bloc  share  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  talk  and  negotiate  about  ways  of 
acting  together  to  fulfill  those  Interests — 
even  If  they  are  narrow.  By  this  slow  process 
we  may  move  toward  a  dampening  of  such 
crises  as  Berlin,  a  continuation  of  our  ex- 
change programs  with  the  U.S.SJI.,  and  new 


ventures  of  common  advantage  as  In  Antarc- 
tica, public  health,  and   outer  space. 

It  Is  on  this  basis,  also,  that  we  are  pressing 
the  Soviev  leaders  to  talk  seriously  about  the 
problems  of  disarmament  Last  year  the 
President  asked  for  the  establishment  within 
the  executive  branch  of  a  new  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Its  purpose  is  to 
concentrate  under  one  head  experu  to  de- 
velop practical  and  effective  plans  to  bring 
under  control  the  weapons  which  threaten 
the  very  destruction  of  mankind. 

At  the  disarmament  conference  now  going 
on  In  Geneva,  we  have  tabled  the  most  com- 
prehensive proposal  ever  prepared  for  the  re- 
duction and  control  of  armaments  under 
proper  safeguards.  This  Is  unquestionably 
a  proposal  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  we 
do  not  expect  its  acceptance  without  the 
most  thoughtful  examination  by  the  Soviet 
leaders.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
their  reaction  to  It,  after  an  appropriate 
time  for  study,  will  provide  the  clearest  pos- 
sible guide  to  the  sincerity  of  their  an- 
nounced desire  for  reduction  of  armaments. 
We  also  believe  that  the  free  world  and  the 
Soviets  have  a  common  Interest  in  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  the  arms  race  into  space 
and  for  the  use  of  space  for  p*-aceful  pur- 
poses. President  Kennedy  has,  therefore, 
made  serious  proposals  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  our  nations  work  together  on  specified 
projects  In  meteorology,  communications, 
and  other  peaw;eful  uses  of  outer  space.  The 
Soviet  response  to  this  proposal  has  been  di- 
rect and  encouraging.  Negotiations  are  now 
In  process,  tmd  we  can  hope  that  there  Is  a 
real  possibility  of  achieving  a  cooi>eratlve  ef- 
fort In  this  dramatic  new  sphere  In  which 
the  two  nations  have  shown  such  scientific 
skill  and  heroism. 

We  are  also  pressing  for  limited  measures 
to  reduce  two  key  dangers  resulting  from  an 
uncontrolled  arms  race.  We  are  seeking  such 
measures  as  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  and  the 
cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  purposes  In  order  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  proliferation.  And  we 
have  proposed  such  steps  as  advance  notifi- 
cation of  military  movements  and  exchange 
of  observation  posts,  along  with  an  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Commission  in 
which  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  could 
discuss  still  further  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  by  accident  and  miscalculation. 
These  matters  will  not  move  easily.  Clearly 
we  do  not  have  such  a  good  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  we  can  afford  to  relax  our  efforts 
in  other  directions.  But  our  effort  to  build 
a  community  of  free  nations  could  be  in- 
complete if  it  did  not  Include  some  steady 
patient  efforts  to  reduce  the  hostile  con- 
frontation between  that  community  and 
those  who  have  declared  themselves  for  an- 
other kind  of  world. 

These  are  our  goals.    I  believe  they  are  our 
destiny. 

The   basis  for   my   confidence  Is  nowhere 
better  stated   than   In   the  final   passage  of 
Cordell  Hull's  memoirs,  which  are  the  essence 
cf  my  message  to  you  this  evenlfi^g:  "I  con- 
clude these  memoirs  with  the  abiding  faith 
that  our  destiny  as  a  nation  Is  still  before 
us.   not  behind  us.     We  have  reached  ma- 
turity, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  a  youth- 
ful nation  in  vigor  and  resource,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  nations  In  the  unbroken 
span  of  our  form  of  government.     The  skill, 
the  energy,  the  strength  of  purpose,  and  the 
natural  wealth  that  made  the  United  States 
great    are    still    with    us.    augmented    and 
heightened.     If  we  are  willing  from  time  to 
time  to  stop  and  appreciate  our  past,  ap- 
praise our  present  and  pn-epare  for  our  fu- 
ture, I  am  convinced  that  the  horizons  of 
achievement  still  stretch  before  us  like  the 
unending  plains.     And  no  achievement  can 
be  higher  than  that  of  working  in  harmony 
with  other  nations  so  that  the  lash  of  war 
may  be  lifted  from  our  backs  and  a  peace  cf 
lasting  friendship  descend  upon  us." 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1962 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker : 

Mat  22,  1962. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  17:  3:  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent. 

Most  merciful  God,  as  we  now  join  in 
the  fellowship  of  prayer,  may  there  be 
in  our  souls  a  deep  longing  to  know  Thee 
better  whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eter- 
nal. 

Lift  and  lead  our  groping  and  falter- 
ing spirits  out  of  the  misty  lowlands  of 
doubt  and  darkness  into  the  glorious 
mountain  peaks  of  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

May  we  never  turn  away  from  Thee 
in  pride  and  complacency  but  humbly 
yield  ourselves  in  loyal  consent  and  con- 
secration to  the  appeals  and  quickening 
power  of  Thy  divine  spirit. 

Constrain  and  compel  us  by  Thy  grace 
to  always  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
that  noblest  kind  of  life  which  reveals 
itself  in  faith  and  obedience  to  Thy  holy 
will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  15,  1962: 

H.R.  11413.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961  to  permit  the  planting  of 
additional  nonsurplus  crops  on  diverted 
acreage. 

On  May  21,  1962: 

HJi.  9778.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  free 
entry  of  certain  steel  and  steel  products 
donated  for  an  addition  to  the  Chippewa 
County  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich,,  and  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  records,  diagrams,  and  other  data  with 
regard  to  business,  engineering,  or  ex- 
ploration operation  conducted  outside  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  10643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  GaU 
Hohlweg  Atabay  and  her  daughter;  and 

H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  to  prescribe 
names  for  the  several  House  of  Representa- 
tives office  buildings. 


MATTERS  OP  INTEREST  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  BLTTCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speakex.  I  am  to- 
day inserting  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  will,  I  think,  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  gen- 
tlemen Members  of  the  House.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  am  making  this 
insertion  and  ask  that  you  give  it  very 
careful  consideration. 


FORTY-THIRD  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRESS ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS FOR  1961— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.    NO.    373) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  UJiited  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  43d 
report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  opera- 
tions for  the  calendar  year  1961. 

A  number  of  our  World  War  II  Allies 
have  fully  discharged  their  financial 
commitments  to  the  United  States  for 
assistance  received  under  the  lend-lease 
program.  Most  of  the  other  countries 
continue  to  make  payments  on  account 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
settlement  agreements.  A  few  coun- 
tries thus  far  have  failed  to  meet  their 
payment  obligations. 

During  1961,  payments  and  credits 
on  the  various  lend-lease  accounts 
amounted  to  $55,028,419.56.  including 
interest.  In  addition,  receipts  on  the 
lend-lease  silver  accounts  totaled  ap- 
proximately 11,416,123.20  fine  troy 
ounces. 

Detailed  information  on  the  status  of 
the  various  lend-lease  accounts  and 
other  items  of  lend-lease  interest  are 
contained  in  the  report. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  May  22. 1962. 

(Enclosure:  43d  report  to  Congress  on 
lend-lease  operations,  i 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  NAVAJO  INDIAN 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  596  and  a,sk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7596) 


to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  Initial  stage 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  partici- 
pating project*  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rtee  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment*  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfor- 
nia  [  Mr.  Smith  ] ;  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  596 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7596,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
3  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
these  two  projects  coordinated  with  the 
operation  of  the  Navajo  Reservoir,  which 
is  presently  imder  construction,  would 
enable  New  Mexico  to  put  to  use  a  major 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  system  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  Colorado  River  compact  and 
the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact. 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
would  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
110,000  acres  in  the  San  Juan  Basin 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians. The  project  works  would  consist 
principally  of  canals,  pumping  plants, 
and  distribution  systems.  The  cost  of 
the  Navajo  project  is  estimated  to  be 
$134,359,000. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  would  provide  for  the 
diversion  from  the  San  Juan  Basin  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Basin  of  about  110.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  be  used  to 
supply  irrigation  water  to  an  estimated 
121,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin  of  which  only  16,500  are  presently 
unirrigated  lands,  and  to  furnish  addi- 
tional municipal  and  industrial  water  to 
the  city  of  Albuquerque.  The  project 
works  consist  of  reservoirs,  diversion 
dams,  tunnel*:,  and  conduits.  The  cost  of 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project  is  es- 
timated to  be  $86  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  596. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  R.  7596  authorizes  the 
con.st  ruction  of  the  Navajo  irrigation 
project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  rule  that 
I  have  presented  since  being  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  concerning 
which  it  ii  difficult  to  state  positively 
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whether  one  is  for  or  against  this  partic- 
ular bill. 

Actually,  I  have  in  my  possession,  as 
I  assume  most  other  Members  do,  a  let- 
ter dated  February  13,  1962,  from  the 
Honorable  Edwin  L.  Mechem,  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  New  Mexico, 
in  support  of  H.R.  7596. 

I  also  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
dated  February  26,  1962,  from  the  Nava- 
jo Youth  Conference  in  support  Of  this 
particular  measure. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  I  have 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Raymond  Matthews, 
chief  engineer,  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California,  dated  February  9,  1962,  in 
which  he  states : 

There  is  not  enough  uncommitted  water 
supply  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  for  these 
participating  projects  and  it  Is  therefore 
recommended  that  no  new  projects  In  the 
Colorado    River    Basin    be    authorized    untU 

(1)  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  renders  a  deci- 
sion In   the  Arizona   v.  Caltfornia  suit,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prepares 
and  submits  to  Congress  an  Inventory  of  the 
water  supplies  and  water  uses  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  and  for  each  State  therein, 
that  is  In  sufficient  detail  to  demonstrate 
that  enough  water  exists  to  meet  project  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Matthews  recommends  that  au- 
thorization of  these  new  projects  be  op- 
posed at  this  time  and  until  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  water  supply  and 
rights  thereto  be  clarified. 

As  to  yesterday,  Mr.  M.  J.  Dowd,  chair- 
man of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California,  sent  a  telegram  in  which 
he  states  substantially  the  same  thing. 
By  way  of  review,  Mr.  Dowd  indicated 
opposition  to  the  project  aind  states  that 
we  should  not  do  it  until  we  have  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Arizona  against  California  suit,  and  un- 
til the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  whether  or  not  there  is 
amply  supply. 

In  mentioning  these  objections  from 
officials  of  the  State  of  California,  one 
would  think  that  all  the  members  in 
this  distinguished  body  from  California 
would  be  opposed  to  the  measure:  but 
that  is  not  so,  for  I  know,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr.  Sisk],  is  in  favor 
of  this  measure.  Further,  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  letter  from  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Roosevelt],  stat- 
ing that  he  is  in  fupport  of  the  measure. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  I  do  not  believe  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  can  be  criticized  for 
voting  for  or  against  this  particular 
measure. 

As  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  House  Resolution 
596  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3 
hours  of  general  debate. 

According  to  the  proponents  this  legis- 
lation will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  and  the  initial  stages  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
these  works,  coordinated  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Navajo  Reservoir,  which  is 


presently  under  construction,  would  en- 
able New  Mexico  to  put  to  use  a  major 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  system  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  Colorado  River  compact  and 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact. The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  would  provide  for  the  irrigation 
of  about  110,000  acres  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Navajo  Indians.  The  initial  phase 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  would 
provide  for  the  diversion  from  the  San 
Juan  basin  to  the  Rio  Grande  basin  of 
about  110,000  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually to  be  used  to  supply  irrigation 
water  to  an  estimated  121,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Rio  Grande  basin  and  fur- 
nish additional  municipal  and  industrial 
water  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque. 

As  I  recall  the  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  cost  is  approximately  $170 
million.  The  report  indicates  it  is  $134,- 
350,000  for  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project,  and  further  indicates  that  $18,- 
453,000  is  for  the  Navajo  Indian  re- 
servoir project  and  the  cost  of  surveys 
and  investigations  is  estimated  at  $974,- 
000.  Also,  there  is  $400,000  for  mini- 
mum recreation  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  costs  are  about 
$346,000  annually. 

In  the  minority  report  and  additional 
minority  views  the  minority  in  opposi- 
tion state  that  before  making  this  policy 
decision,  the  Congress  obviously  must  be 
fully  informed  as  to  the  total  water  sup- 
ply available,  and  must  weigh  carefully 
the  possible  effects  of  any  new  authoriza- 
tions upon  the  supply  that  would  remain 
available  for  existing  and  authorized 
projects.  The  construction  here  will 
cost  between  $1,200  and  $1,500  per  acre. 
The  minority  report  states  that  even  if 
the  land  is  adequately  developed  and 
supplied  with  water  it  is  probably  worth 
between  $130  and  $300  per  acre. 

The  separate  views  of  Congressmen 
Langen,  Wharton,  and  Kyl  list  the 
many  additional  crops  that  can  or  will 
be  grown  to  the  extent  of  some  110,000 
acres.  With  our  present  surplus  crops, 
our  expensive  storage,  and  our  efforts  to 
cut  back  on  productive  acreage,  one  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  spend  this  excessive  cost  per 
acre  to  produce  more  surplus.  The  argu- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the 
debate  that  the  produce  will  be  used  only 
for  feed,  but  this  may  be  somewhat  prob- 
lematical. 

The  total  appropriations  required  for 
these  two  projects  approaches  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  They  suggest  that 
these  projects  are  not  in  compliance  with 
either  the  agricultural  or  the  economic 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

As  far  as  California  is  concerned,  there 
are  those  out  there  that  are  a  bit  con- 
cerned from  the  standpoint  of  the 
growth  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
statement  was  made  that  this  would  not 
afifect  our  water,  but  by  the  same  token, 
with  a  thousand  people  a  day  coming 
in,  we  have  already  obligated  our  State  to 
$2  billion  to  try  to  bring  water  from 
northern  California  to  the  south  for 
drinking  purposes.  It  may  be  that  with 
the  increase  in  the  population  the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  have  to  go  back 


and  try  to  have  further  negotiations  in 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River  of- 
ficials with  the  thought  in  mind  that  we 
may  at  some  time  need  additional  drink- 
ing water  in  California.  It  is  very  seri- 
ous at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  These  two  projects 
are  unrelated.  For  some  time  they  were 
considered  under  separate  bills.  Can 
the  gentleman  state  whether  any  ex- 
planation was  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  why  they  were  bundled  together 
in  one  package  and  in  relationship  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  placed  in  this 
bill,  namely,  the  Navajo  first  and  the 
San  Juan-Chama  second? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiN.\LL]  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  These  two  projects 
have  never  been  planned  separately. 
The  report  has  been  written  on  them  as 
a  unit.  The  reason  they  have  been  di- 
vided in  this  legislation  is  so  that  we  will 
know  exactly  what  is  before  the  House. 

It  so  happens  that  both  are  participat- 
ing projects  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
program  and  they  are  treated  just  as  if 
they  were  separate  projects  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to 
reclamation.  In  fact,  many  reclamation 
projects  certainly  are  most  beneficial. 
But  this  one  does  leave  some  questions 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
feasible  at  this  time  to  proceed  with  this 
project,  with  the  thought  and  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will 
bring  the  desired  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  tlie  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  91] 

Addonizio  Clancy  Green,  Pa. 

Andrews  Gorman  Gubser 

Ashbrook  Curtis.  Mass.  Hall 

Ashley  Davis,  Halpern 

Ashmore  James  C.  Harris 

Ay  res  Diggs  Healey 

BaUey  Donohue  Hubert 

Baring  Dowdy  Henderson 

Barrett  Edmondson  Hoffman,  Mich. 

Bass,  N.H.  Elliott  Horan 

Bell  Fallon  Huddleston 

Bennett,  Mich.   Pascell  Jensen 

Blatnlk  Fisher  Johnson,  Wis. 

Bonner  Flood  Jonee.  Ala. 

Boy  kin  Fogarty  Kearns 

Brewster  Prledel  Kllburn 

Buckley  Garland  Kltchln 

Cabin  GarmatB  Kornegay 

Carey  Gary  Kowalski 

Casey  GUbert  Landrum 

Celler  Grant  Leslnskl 

Chelf  Gray  Loser 

Chii>erfleld  Green,  Qreg.  Macdonald 
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^  Martin.  IfMK 

.     RUer 

Spence 

RlvwB.  S.C. 

Springer 

M«y 

Staggers 

Merrov 

RaaenCbal 

atubbleAdd 

MlUcr.  NT. 

BOBteBkOWBkl 

Tbompaan,NJ 

MUIlken 

Roudebuah 

TuOTJer 

ItoUBBClOt 

Utt 

Morrison 

Saund 

Walter 

\iaam 

Scberer 

WattB 

Murray 

Smtt 

Wearer 

Nedzt 

Seel  y -Brown 

Wbltten 

mx 

Selden 

PassmAn 

Blteiley 

WktoaU 

Pliilbm 

Sheppard 

Wimaoas 

Powell 

Sill  If  ei 

Wilson,  Caltf . 

Raliw 

Slack 

Tate* 

Beifel 

8inlUi.MlS8. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  318  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  Quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caD  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  SISK.  &Cr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  F^weigm  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  NAVAJO  INDIAN 

IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HAi.ry]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  briefly  that  I  received,  as  many  of 
the  Members  did,  a  letter  written  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia LMr.  RoosrvELT].  That  letter 
would  lead  me  to  believe  and  maybe  it 
led  you  to  believe,  too,  that  one  erf  these 
projects  that  we  have  here  today  is 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians.  I  think  my  record  so  far 
as  Indians  of  this  Nation  are  concerned 
is  well  known.  I  want  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  all  doubt.  I  might  say,  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  project  has  the 
approval  of  the  tribal  leadership  of  the 
Navajo  Indians.  But  I  do  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  there 
are  many  benefits  that  will  flow  to  peo- 
ple other  than  the  Navajo  Tribe  of 
Indiana. 

Also  I  want  to  call  your  attostion  to 
the  fact  that  the  benefits  estimated  to 
flow  to  the  Tribe  of  Navajo  Indians  will 
be  equivalent  to  about  $200,000  per  In- 
dian family,  i  want  to  help  the  Indians 
all  I  can.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wonder 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  would  not  be  wiser! 
especially  when  there  is  some  doubt 
about  the  sufBclency  of  the  water  and 
about  many  other  things  here,  for  the 
US.  Government  to  put  this  $200,000 
per  Indian  family  into  a  trust  fund, 
which  would  provide  them  with  some- 
where between  $8,000  and  $9,000  a  year; 
because  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this 
project  when  it  is  completed  will  even 
gross  that  much,  much  less  net.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  these  problems  that 
are  worrying  you  will  be  discussed  in  the 
3  hours  of  debate  aUoUed  imder  this 
rule.    But  I  do  want  this  House  to  know 


that  it  will  cost  approximately  $200.C00 
per  Indian  family  to  assist  them  down 
in  this  great  part  of  our  country.  And 
there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  whether 
that  amount  is  justified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  AsesssI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  me  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
this  morning  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  has  been  traveling  through  the 
country,  stopping  at  motels,  a  letter 
written  in  longhand,  that  there  are  un- 
told millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  ar-  still  doing  a  lot  of  good,  solid 
thinking  about  the  future  of  America. 
I  shall  read  this  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
the  membership: 

Dea«  RzntESXi<rr«TTvx  A«rxDS  I  hare  Just 
seen  Pn«ldent  Kennedy  make  an  appeal  for 
Xb/b  Ktng- Anderson  bUl.  I  hope  t^at  when 
it  cornea  bdore  the  House  you  will  vote 
against  It. 

I  woukl  like  to  feel  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment wUI  not  cooipietely  socialUe  us.  At 
our  present  rate  in  this  direcUon  It  will 
not  be  long  until  it  would  be  easier  to  Just 
give  our  entire  salary  to  the  Government. 
and  Jet  it  give  back  a  monthly  allowance 
for  token  Items. 

I  gatlier  that  It  Is  no  longer  desirable  to 
want  to  be  self-supporting,  but  I  am  one 
of  tho8«j  people.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  my 
own  efforts  I  may  continue  to  be  employed, 
save  ar;d  Invest  my  money  for  the  latter 
years  ol  my  life.  However,  every  new  deduc- 
tion, tax,  et  cetera,  makes  this  Just  a  little 
harder  to  do. 

We  preach  the  benefits  of  the  capltalLstlc 
system  around  this  world.  We  give  millions 
of  dollLja  away  to  try  to  swing  other  coun- 
tries In  this  path.  Why  are  we  giving  it  up 
for  socialism? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avert]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
take  the  floor  to  oppose  the  rule  today. 
I  think  the  rule  should  be  adopted.  I 
regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
I  think  the  bill  should  not  pass.  It  is 
not  ea.'jy.  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  to 
take  tl^ie  floor  and  oppose  a  measure  that 
I  realize  is  tremendously  important  to 
individual  Members.  The  Members  of 
this  body  representing  the  States  of 
Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  possibly  part 
of  Texas  I  realize  are  very  viUlly  in- 
terested, and  understandably  so.  in  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  opposing  this  legislation  particu- 
larly. I  feel  more  that  I  am  taking  the 
floor  to  defend  several  million  farmers 
in  the  Middle  West.  Basically  I  have 
supported  water  conservation  legisla- 
tion, whether  it  was  from  the  great 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs or  whether  it  pertained  to  an  au- 
thorization recommended  by  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  which  would  provide 
for  supplemental  water  storage.  I  think 
that  is  in  the  national  interest. 

I  might  remind  the  House  that  last 
week  the  House  authorized  a  water  con- 
servation project  in  the  State  of  our 
Acting  Speaker  [Mr.  AibmtI.  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  but  that  project  was 
different  from  these  before  the  House  to- 
day because  that  bill  did  not  carry  with 
tt  any  authorization  for  supplemental 
water  for  Irrigation. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  economics  of 

this  project  on  a  more  analytical  basis 
will  be  brought  out  in  general  debate. 
but  I  should  like  to  say.  and  I  think  the 
gentlenkan  from  Florida  touched  an  this, 
that  there  is  some  inclination  on  the  jntrt 
of  the  proponents  of  this  iHll  to  create  or 
develop  support,  if  possible,  on  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  for  the  Navajo  Indians. 
I  am  also  very  sympathetic  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Navajo  Indians 
in  the  very,  very  arid  climate  in  which 
they  live.  Their  land  is  poor  biitially, 
and  it  is  in  an  area  where  the  rainfall. 
I  understand,  is  as  little  as  8  inches  a 
year.  Certainly  their  agricultural  par- 
suits  are  very  grim  indeed.  I  am  very 
sympathetic,  and  I  would  certainly  give 
consideration  toward  most  proposals  to 
assist  them. 

That  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  In 
this  bill  there  is  also  authorization  which 
would  require  later  appropriations  to 
supply  supplemental  water  on  95.000 
acres.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  In- 
dians at  all.  This  is  down  In  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  miles  from  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reser\'ation.  In  fact,  it 
would  provide  that  26,000  new  acres  come 
into  production. 

Does  this  not  seem  logical:  Either  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  not  be 
insisting  that  his  bill,  now  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  wheat  acres 
all  over  the  United  States  by  another  10 
percent,  and  another  compulsory  feed 
?rain  feature  which  would  reduce  feed 
grains  by  20  percent,  either  we  should 
not  have  that  bill  before  the  House,  or 
we  should  not  have  this  bill  today  to  pro- 
vide for  new  high  cost  irrigated  acres  to 
^o  into  production.  How  can  you  jus- 
tify two  measures,  one  being  debated  in 
the  other  body  at  this  time  and  a  com- 
panion bill  out  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee pending  before  the  Rules  Committee 
providing  for  a  mandatory  reduction  in 
production  in  the  Middle  West,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  an  administration 
bill  before  us  today  providing  for  new 
acres  to  come  into  production  in  the 
Southwest?  I  Just  cannot  understand 
such  a  conflicting  and  inconsistent 
program. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  AVERY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  one  of  the  Members  to 
whom  I  alluded  a  while  ago  when  I  men- 
tioned this  proposal  was  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  certain  Members  from  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  become  almost  a 
fixture  In  any  reclamation  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  put  It  in  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project  This  l" 
the  Avery  amendment,  which  the  gentle- 
man recalls  provides  that  for  10  years  on 
newly  irrigated  land  crops  which  are  In 
surplus  shall  not  be  gro'wn. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  putting  the  amendment  In  on  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project,  azxl  I 
would  ask  him  If  he  does  not  feel  Its  in- 
clusion in  this  bUl  In  section  6  would 
obviate  all  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
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gentleman  from  Kansas  has  mentioned 
with  regard  to  crops  which  are  in 
surplus. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  reply  in  this 
way  to  my  friend  from  Arizona.  I  think 
that  we  authorized  the  upper  Colorado 
project  in  1956  or  thereabouts.  I  will 
say  if  that  project  was  before  the  House 
again  today  instead  of  asking  for  10 
years  deferment  on  any  supported  crop 
in  surplus  being  produced  on  land  under 
the  reclamation  program.  I  would  insist 
on  25  years  because  our  surpluses  have 
so  increased  since  1956  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  production  off  of 
this  land  would  be  needed  to  satisfy  our 
national  needs  and  the  needs  of  the 
countries  that  are  friendly  to  us  or  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  supplemental  food. 
So  I  think  the  Avery  amendment  was 
most  timely  back  in  1956  and  I  would 
take  the  same  position  today  except  I 
think  the  deferment  of  any  agricultural 
production  on  new  land  being  put  under 
irrigation  should  be  deferred  for  a  longer 
time  than  10  years. 

Mr.  RHODES  Of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  we  can  arrange  for 
the  time.  I  do  have  one  more  observa- 
tion to  make,  but  I  caruiot  resist  yielding 
to  my  friend,  the  persuasive  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me, 
however,  that  whether  10  years  is  right 
or  whether  it  is  wrong,  that  for  10  years, 
because  of  the  Avery  amendment,  there 
will  not  be  crops  grown  on  newly  irrigated 
lands  if  such  crops  are  in  surplus. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
longer  than  10  years  because  I  under- 
stand that  lang  jage  has  been  somewhat 
modified  so  that  now  it  reads  in  most 
reclamation  bills — "10  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  project" — which  would 
defer  it  for  a  longer  time. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  one  more 
point  and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  think  the  itentleman  from  Florida 
also  made  this  point.  There  is  no  water 
conservation  iri  this  bill  today.  We 
provided  for  the  conservation  aspect 
back  in  1956.  The  Navajo  Reservoir  was 
authorized  as  a  part  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado project  so  all  we  are  doing  today  is 
taking  water  th]-ough  a  canal  and  taking 
it  down  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  and 
to  the  Middle  lUo  Grande  Conservancy 
District  and  to  enhance  production  on 
about  232.000  ticres.  I  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  Navajc  portion  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, but  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  House 
the  fallacy  of  outting  the  other  canal 
down  in  the  New  Mexico  Conservancy 
District  and  putting  into  new  production 
26,000  more  acres  and  supplemental 
water  to  95,000  fici-cs. 

Mr.  LANGEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  fi-om  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr  LANGEN  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  in  order  to  further  correct 
the  Record  relative  to  the  matter  of 
surplus  crops,  raised  by  our  good  col- 


league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  a 
few  moments  ago.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  amendment  of  which  he 
speaks  relates  only  to  the  basic  crops 
which  are  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  corn  and  it  does  not  relate  to 
any  of  the  other  crops  that  are  going  to 
be  raised  on  these  lands,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  applies  only  to  the  new  acres  of 
land  coming  in  and  not  to  the  95.000 
acres  on  "/hich  they  are  adding  the  sup- 
plemental water.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
the   record  clear   in   that  respect. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  makes  a  very  important  point. 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
has  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Let  me  repeat,  in  closing,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  to  have  to  oppose  this 
bill,  but  in  defense  of  our  farmers  in  the 
Middle  West  I  can  take  no  other  position. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  McVey]. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
country  now  seems  to  be  -un  on  "father's 
advice."  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
anyone  thought  to  ask  the  President  the 
other  night  when  he  said,  "When  my 
father,  in  my  formative  years,  was 
describing  to  me  his  clearly  held  views 
on  bu"=iness,  he  always  exempted  show- 
business."  if  he  exempted  the  grain 
business,  too? 

At  the  very  least,  now  would  seem  to 
be  an  appropriate  time  for  the  President 
to  demand  that  his  own  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture cease  his  advertising  campaign 
for  the  administration's  farm  program 
and  commence  to  do  the  job  that  he  was 
appointed  to  do,  which  is  simply  to 
administer  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Certainly,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  done  much  to  sell  its  programs  in  a 
fashion  which  would  bring  shame  to  the 
lesser  public  relations  firms  residing  on 
Madison  Avenue.  Even  now,  the  Presi- 
dent is  attempting  to  use  the  disgrace- 
ful Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal  to  sell  his 
farm  bill,  saying  its  defeat  would  remove 
the  best  chance  of  doing  something  about 
conditions  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Estes' 
manipulations. 

My  own  inquiries  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reveal  that  this  Depart- 
ment is  continuing  to  use  Mr.  Estes' 
grain  storage  facilities,  although  Fed- 
eral payments  in  excess  of  $1  million 
on  grain  storage  to  Mr.  Estes  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  since  the  latter  part  of 
March  1962.  in  order  to  satisfy  any  Gov- 
ernment claims  against  Mr.  Estes. 
Presently,  the  Federal  Government  has 
about  33.4  miUion  bushels  of  wheat 
stored  with  Estes  at  the  regular  rate  of 
approximately  13  Vi  cents  per  bushel  per 
year,  Even  though  the  Department  of- 
ficials told  me  today  that  they  are  going 
to  move  this  wheat  out  of  Estes*  eleva- 
tors, largely  to  meet  exports,  they  said  it 
will  take  as  long  as  1  year  to  do  so  and 
tlicy  did  not  tell  me  the  expense  in- 
volved.   The  taxpayers  should  not  be 


fooled  by  this,  however,  because  it  sim- 
ply means  that  they  will  be  paying  Mr. 
Estes'  claims  instead  of  Mr.  Estes  him- 
self, for  he  has  already  salted  away  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  banks  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  he  take  the  same 
kind  of  action  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture took  in  Texas.  The  Texas  com- 
missioner canceled  State  warehouse  li- 
censes on  all  grain  storage  facilities 
owned  by  the  Estes  empire,  so  that  the 
taxpayers  will  not  have  to  pay  off  Billie 
Sol's  creditors  through  grain  storage 
payments. 

Mr.  SpeeJcer,  I  think  it  might  also  be- 
hoove this  body  to  commence  its  own 
investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  any  other  Government  de- 
partments involved  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
scandal,  for  our  own  failure  to  act  in  the 
light  of  this  known  scandal  might  make 
us  just  as  susceptible  as  some  of  the 
administration  officials,  to  charges  that 
we  are  playing  Pollyarma. 

In  no  event  can  any  farm  program  be 
better  than  the  department  which  ad- 
ministers it.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
joined  my  colleague  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  in  introducing  a  resolution — 
House  Resolution  636 — to  provide  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  urge 
that  the  majority  of  this  body  will  vote 
in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  amusing, 
but  I  realize  that  our  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  do  not  have  very  many 
issues  to  run  on  this  coming  fall. 

I  can  remember  some  nasty  situations 
which  existed  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration our  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  seem  conveniently 
to  have  forgotten.  I  remember  one  hav- 
ing to  do  with  Dixon-Yates  and  conflict 
of  interest  in  Goverrunent  circles;  and 
another  with  Sherman  Adams  and  Mr. 
Goldfine  and  gifts;  also  about  a  gentle- 
man named  Nixon,  who  now  aspires  to 
be  Governor  of  California,  who  admitted 
he  was  the  receiver  of  some  $18,000  in 
slush  funds  contributed  by  certain  fat 
cats  over  a  number  of  years  while  he  was 
a  U.S.  Senator,  and  a  loan  from  a  prom- 
inent industrialist  to  his  brother,  which 
is  still  the  subject  of  court  Inquiry  in 
which  Mr.  Nixon's  testimony  has  been 
kept  secret.  I  also  remember  hints  of 
scandal  surrounding  a  big  nickel  promo- 
tion in  Cuba  in  which  a  company  headed 
by  President  Eisenhower's  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  Involved.  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  remember 
these  things  too,  and  are  fully  able  to 
make  their  own  judgments. 

My  good  friends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  for  some  campaign  issues. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  our  President, 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
other  members  of  this  administration 
are  faithfully  and  vigorously  pursuing 
their  jobs  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
great  Nation  and  certainly  not  in  a  w  ay 
to  bring  about  any  socialistic  setup. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  bill  wlikli 
we  have  under  oanslderatian  todaj  does 
not  happen  to  be  of  a  partisan  nature. 
The  issue  before  us  goes  back  to  the  yerr 
beginninK  of  reclamatian  when  a  great 
President  of  the  Dnited  States,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
and  a  Republican,  by  the  way.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  father  of  reclamation, 
established  tlie  reclamation  program  in 
1902.  It  has  been  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram over  the  years;  it  has  been  a  pro- 
gram supported  by  both  our  great  major 
parties.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  not 
only  for  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  but  also  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole, 
because  it  has  been  building  America, 
making  us  stronger,  developing  our  great 
natural  resources  and  serving  all  oiir 
people. 

I  doubt  that  it  is  logical  to  put  a  price 
tag  per  person  on  the  initial  cost  phases 
of  a  project  of  this  kind.  I  question 
some  of  the  figiu-es  with  reference  to  the 
crops  in  surplus  that  will  be  produced 
on  these  acres.  The  facts  are,  if  you 
will  study  the  long  history  of  reclama- 
tion and  its  effect  upon  the  country,  the 
pattern  and  types  of  commodiUes  grown, 
you  will  find  that  irrigation- projects  in 
every  case  have  increased  the  wealth  of 
an  area  and  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  have  not  been 
lised  to  produce  commodities  that  are  in 
surplus  in  America,  but  that  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  reduction  of  siir- 
pluses  by  making  possible  diversified 
farming  and  shifting  of  acreage  to  crops 
not  in  surplus. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
mind my  friend  from  California — I  can- 
not argue  with  him — that  every  reclama- 
tion project  has  probably  enhanced  the 
wealth  and  the  assessed  valiiation  of  the 
local  area,  but  when  we  are  talking  about 
this  situation  of  surplus,  the  gentleman 
is  asking  the  people  of  Kansas  to  give  up 
a  part  of  their  income  to  take  It  down  to 
New  Mexico — every  farmer  in  Iowa,  every 
fanner  in  Indiana,  every  farmer  in  Illi- 
nois. Is  it  not  obvious  to  the  gentleman 
why  we  have  to  oppose  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend's  feeling,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong. 
He  knows  I  have  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion for  him. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  begin  to  wonder. 

Mr.  SISK.  But  the  point  is  that  these 
projects,  when  you  pursue  the  long  his- 
tory of  them  and  the  development  of 
them,  have  enriched  the  district  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  as 
they  have  enriched  my  constituents  in 
California,  as  well  as  the  constituents 
of  the  Members  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  even  the  East,  the  steel  mills,  the 
automobile  plants  all  across  the  Nation, 
the  appliance  and  farm  implement  man- 
ufacturers, and  their  increased  payrolls 
and  dividends  make  these  millions  of 
citizens  able  to  buy  increased  quantities 
of  farm  products  from  the  farmers  of 
Kansas,  Iowa.  Indiana,  and  California 
and  to  buy  other  things  that  make  the 
wheels  go  all  across  America.  So  when 
you  improve  any  area  of  our  country, 
and  enrich  that  area,  It  enriches  aU  of 


Amerira.    I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
reaUar  tfaaL 

Mr.  AVERY.  Can  the  gentleman  doc- 
ument how  this  particular  reclamation 
project  will  enrich  the  farmers  of  Kan- 
sas? That  is  the  only  other  question  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  remember,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  having  helped  to  get  a  proj- 
ect through  for  Kaasas.  I  imderstand 
they  need  these  things.  I  understand 
and  a{)preciate  the  problems  of  the  gen- 
tleman, but  the  Kansas  fanners  will  be 
enriched  by  western  development,  along 
with  other  Members  from  other  States. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  very  fine  remarks. 
I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with  him. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  H.R.  7596. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo.'-e.  The 
questiiMi  is  on  the  resolution. 

"nie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7596)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H-R.  7596.  with 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  fMr. 
AspiNALLl,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  me  at  this 
time  to  explain  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  why  it  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  must 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  capacity  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  or  in  the  House  itself  on  many 
different  occasions  relative  to  such  pro- 
grams as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  traditionally,  legisla- 
tion authorizing  reclamation  projects 
provides  for  consideration  of  one  proj- 
ect only.  To  my  knowledge  there  have 
been  only  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule:  the  first  having  to  do  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, which  authorization  was  a  united 
action  of  the  Public  Works  and  Recla- 
mation Committees,  and  the  second  was 
the  upper  Colorado  River  program 
which  provides  for  an  integrated  proj- 
ect. The  normal  procedure  for  author- 
izing reclamation  projects  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  followed  for  authorizing 
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other  water  resources  development  pro- 
grams where  an  omnibus  bill  is  the  usual 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Today 
we  bring  before  the  Committee  what 
amoimts  in  fact  to  a  single  authority 
t>ut  in  practice  will  be  a  two-project 
construction  program.  I  bring  to  your 
attention  this  difference  in  the  maimer 
of  authorizing  reclamation  programs  so 
that  you  may  more  clearly  understand 
the  reason  why  our  committee  appears 
before  you  much  more  often  than  com- 
mittees having  similar  responsibility  for 
other  programs.  As  most  of  you  know. 
it  has  been  my  purpose,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  try  to  provide  during  a  con- 
gressional term  feasible  and  worthwhile 
project  authorizations  in  an  amount 
which  will  provide  for  a  sound  and  or- 
derly constniction  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  It  would  appear 
at  this  time  that  we  shall  fall  somewhat 
short  of  our  goal  during  this  87th  Con- 
gress. However,  this  should  not  disrupt 
the  Reclamation  construction  program 
to  any  great  estoit  as  we  still  have  a 
few  authorizations  on  the  books  for 
which  new  starts  have  not  been  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  and  the  Initial  stage 
cf  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  par- 
ticipating projects  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  This  legislation  came  to 
the  House  after  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on 
H.R.  2552  and  H.R.  6541.  predecessor 
bills  introduced  in  the  House,  and  S.  107, 
a  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate.  At 
the  conclusion  of  consideration  by  the 
committee  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris],  one  of  the  bill's  most  ardent 
sponsors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
committee,  introduced  a  "clean"  bill  In 
the  form  of  H.R.  7596  now  before  you. 
This  bill  incorporates  the  changes  of 
language  and  amendments  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

As  the  title  of  the  bill  indicates,  each  of 
these  projects  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
comprehensive  water  resources  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  upper  division  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  84th  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted into  law  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act— act  of  April  11,  1956  (70 
Stat.  105).  The  coordinated  planning 
report  on  the  Navaho  Indian  Irrigation 
project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect was  prepared  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. This  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  together 
with  agreements  developed  between  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  evidence  submitted  to 
the  committee  at  hearings  on  predecessor 
bills,  forms  the  basis  for  the  committee's 
approval  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  might  point  out  that  only  in  rare 
instances  has  any  similar  legislation  re- 
ceived the  detailed  study,  the  extremely 
careful  analyses,  and  the  longtime  con- 
sideration that  has  been  accorded  to 
H.R.  7596  and  predecessor  bills  by  the 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  State  ag^encies,  and  other  mterested 
parties.  I  particularly  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
who  labored  so  diligently  to  bring  forth 
all  of  the  facts  that  are  important  and 
pertinent  in  this  type  of  legislation. 
It  was  only  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  detail  that  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee  gave  solid 
assurances  of  approval  of  this  bill. 

Although  both  the  Navajo  and  San 
Juan-Chama  projects  are  included  in 
section  2  of  ti  e  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.  aj;  participating  projects  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  give  priority 
in  the  completion  of  planning  rer>orts, 
and  H.R.  7596  now  includes  both  projects 
for  authorization,  these  projects  are  in 
reality  separate  and  distinct  projects. 
For  instance,  at  the  time  the  sponsors 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
were  considering  proposed  legislation, 
and  the  Upp.n-  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  was  conceived,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  participating  project  was  defined  as 
one  that  would  participate  in  the  use 
of  water  appo:-tioned  to  the  upper  divi- 
sion States  by  the  upper  basin  compact 
and  would  also  participate  in  the  use  of 
revenues  that  would  accrue  in  the  basin 
fund.  I^e  San  Juan-Chama  project 
fits  this  definition. 

This  project  will  be  partly  paid  for  by 
basin  fund  revenues,  and  water  appor- 
tioned for  use  m  New  Mexico  by  the 
upper  basin  compact  will  be  utilized.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Navajo  Indian  irri- 
gation project,  can  be  construed  as  a 
limited  participating  project  because,  al- 
though compact-apportioned  water  will 
be  utilized,  it  will  not  participate  in  the 
tiae  of  revenues  in  the  basin  fund.  Con- 
gress provided  in  sections  4fd)  and  6  of 
the  Colorado  jiliver  Storage  Project  Act 
of  April  11.  1956,  that  repayment  of 
Navajo  projeci.  costs  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion and  witliin  the  capability  of  the 
land  to  repay  would  be  subject  to  the  act 
of  July  1,  193:2—47  Stat.  564— and  that 
the  costs  beyond  the  capability  of  such 
lands  to  repay  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  assistance  to  the  Navajo  Indians  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  entire  Nation, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

In  recognition  oi  these  factors  the  fh^ 
amendment  to  the  original  bill  adopted 
by  the  commir.tce  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  bill  which  rearranged  the 
legislation  Into  three  parts  entitled 
"Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project,"  "San 
Juan-Chama  Reclamation  Project — Ini- 
tial Stage."  and  "General."  In  other 
words,  the  two  projects  proposed  for  au- 
thorization are  clearly  separated  in  H.R. 
7596.  A  section  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  is  included  for  each 
project.  The  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
will  be  included  in  the  budget  requests 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  instead 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  although 
the  latter  agency  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  constniction.  From  a  monetary 
standpoint  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  is  completely  and  effectively  di- 
vorced from  the  funding  programs  of  the 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  financing 
arrangements  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  created  by  section  6  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
of  April  11,  1956. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  projaose  to 
present  to  the  House  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion features  of  these  two  projects  and 
the  financial  and  economic  aspects. 
This  information  will  be  presented  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  LMr.  Rogers],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  that  studied  all  of  the  data 
upon  which  it  based  its  conclusions.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  devote  my  presentation 
today  to  a  report  of  the  dire  need  for 
these  projects  in  New  Mexico.  My  dis- 
tmguished  colleagues  from  my  neigh- 
boring State  to  the  south,  Mr.  Montota 
and  Mr.  Morris,  are  much  better  quali- 
fied to  discuss  these  aspects  oi  the  proj- 
ects than  I  am.  However,  because  these 
two  projects  are  interstate  m  nature, 
interbasin  in  scope,  and  involve  water  re- 
sources subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  and  appropriate 
for  me  to  discuss  certain  general  and 
somewhat  extraordinary  aspects  of  the 
two  projects  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  have  a  full  understanding  of 
what  is  involved. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  aware,  when  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project  was  first 
presented  to  Congress  several  years  ago 
certain  entities  in  the  western  part  of 
my  own  State  of  Colorado  opposed  its 
enactment  oa  the  .grounds  that  it  might 
preclude  the  future  development  of  the 
Animas-La  Plata  project,  the  bulk  of 
nhich  is  in  Colorado,  but  partly  in  New 
Mexico,  due  to  overcommitting  the  water 
supply  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  the 
Navajo  and  San  Juan-Chama  projects. 
There  was  also  concern  that  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  Mexico  might  be 
unable  to  finance  the  repayment  of  the 
reimbursable  costs  from  its  allocated 
share  of  the  revenues  in  the  basm  fund 
under  the  terms  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  or  might  exceed  its 
entitlement  to  the  use  of  Colorado  River 
system  water  under  the  terms  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact. 
Now  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  House  that  the  terms  of  H.R.  7596 
are  consistent  with  my  committee's  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  my  own  under- 
standing as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
western  Colorado,  of  agreements  reached 
between  representatives  of  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings  held  on  May  20.  1960, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  on  H.R.  2352,  H.R. 
2494.  and  S.  72.  predecessor  bills  of  the 
86th  Congress. 

These  very  important  basic  agreements 
between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  were 
not  easy  to  reach  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  elements  of  disagree- 
ment within  my  own  State.  Neverthe- 
less the  agi-eements  were  reached,  and 
tlie  ofBcial  position  of  my  State  ol  Colo- 
rado is  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 
lation.    I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 


accord  is  solidly  based  upon  many  finan- 
cial and  hydrologic  studies  and  analyses 
that  are  a  part  of  our  cotamtttee's  per- 
manent records.  Due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  involved  our  committee 
did  not  idly  acc^t  only  proffered  testi- 
mony. -On  the  points  of  conflict,  finan- 
cial feasibility,  and  waier  SHPPly,  our 
committee  requested  that  special  studies 
be  made  in  addition  to  those  originally 
submitted  to  it. 

By  spe<;ial  request  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  made  fi«nnf>ift]  analyses 
based  upon  consenative  estimates  of 
sLreamflow  and  power  production  at  the 
Glen  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge,  and  Cure- 
canti  storage  units,  and.  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies,  departmental  witnesses 
testified  that  there  would  be  more  t.^itm 
sufficient  revenues  accruing  to  New  Mex- 
ico's share  of  the  basin  fund  during  the 
project  payout  period  to  repay  that  part 
of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the  San 
Juan-Ch;ima  project  not  repaid  by  the 
water  users.  The  costs  of  the  Navajo 
Dam  and  Reservoir  upon  which  the  Nav- 
ajo and  San  Juan-Chama  projects  are 
dependent  for  their  water  supplies  are 
reimbursable  imder  the  terms  of  the  1956 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  from 
power  revenues  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  before  an  apportionment 
of  excess  revenues  In  the  basin  fiind  is 
made  to  the  credit  of  the  various  States. 
The  costs  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Tinder  the  terms  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  of  1956,  as  I 
have  explained  eartier,  win  not  be  a 
charge  against  the  power  reveirues  m 
the  basin  fund. 

Since  the  departmental  testimony  was 
received  by  our  committee  relative  to  the 
availability  of  power  revenues  for  the 
repayment  of  costs  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  further  direction  of  the 
Congress,  has  negotiated  agreements 
with  five  major  power  utilities  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  with  respect 
to  integrated  operation  of  the  transmis- 
sion system  for  the  storage  project- 
generated  power.  Pour  contracts  have 
already  been  executed.  As  a  result  of 
these  contracts  many  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  originally  contemplated  vaM 
accrue  tc  the  credit  of  the  basin  fund 
during  the  project  payout  period:  thus, 
further  assuring  the  financial  feasibility 
of  the  projects  in  H  Jl.  7596. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
water  supply  has  been  thoroughly 
analyzed.  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  received  water  supply 
studies  pj-epared  by  the  State  engineer  s 
office  of  Kew  Mexico,  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board,  both  of  which  are 
official  agencies  of  their  respective 
States,  as  well  as  several  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
In  addition,  I  requested  preparation  of 
a  completely  independent  anab'sis  of  the 
water  suPPly  of  the  San  Juan  River 
covering  the  most  critically  water-short 
period  on  record.  After  .all  these  hydro- 
logic  studies  were  received  b^  our  eom- 
mittee  they  were  azKtlyzad  And  oompared 
in  detail  by  our  capable  staff  ■director 
and  engineering  consultant,  Uki.  Sidney 
L.  McFa.rland.  The  results  and  con- 
clusions  of    Mr.    McFarland's    analyses 
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were  published  as  a  staff  memorandum 
and  made  a  part  of  the  printed  record 
of  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

A  summary  of  his  conclusions  shows: 

First.  There  were  no  material  discrep- 
ancies with  respect  to  the  physical  data 
for  the  San  Juan  Basin,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  various  studies  are  com- 
patible. 

Second.  On  the  basis  of  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  streamflow  records  there 
will  be  sufficient  water  available  from  the 
Navajo  Reservoir,  on  a  shortage-free 
basis,  after  allowing  for  present  uses  in 
the  basin  and  the  water  requirements  for 
potential  developments  in  Colorado,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  initial  stage 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project,  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  the 
Hammond  project  and  leave  at  least 
126,000  acre-feet  available  each  year  for 
future  use,  from  which  could  be  made  re- 
leases of  water  to  satisfy  present  uses  in 
New  Mexico  that  might  have  to  be  filled 
as  prior  rights  from  flows  of  the  Animas 
River. 

Third.  There  is  sufficient  water  from 
the  Animas  River,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  plan  for  storage,  for  the 
potential  Anlmas-La  Plata  project  In 
Colorado,  and  this  project  can  be  mate- 
rially aided  by  the  release  of  water  from 
Navajo  Reservoir  to  meet  existing  nat- 
ural flow  rights  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Animas  and  San  Juan  Rivers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  hydrologic 
studies  made  independently  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  others  resulted 
in  a  finding  that  there  i;>  ample  water 
from  the  Animas  River  for  the  potential 
Anlmas-La  Plata  project  in  Colorado, 
even  under  historical  conditions  of  ad- 
verse nmoff,  the  language  of  H.R.  7695, 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  will  permit  downstream 
water  rights  that  might  be  affected  by 
the  Animas-La  Plata  project  to  be  filled 
by  releases  from  Navajo  Reservoir,  pro- 
vided there  are  contracts  covering  such 
releases,  and  in  any  years  when  there  are 
shortages  in  water  supply  all  projects  and 
contractors  benefiting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  Navajo  Reservoir  would  be  on 
parity  and  shortages  would  be  shared 
equitably  in  proportion  to  diversion  re- 
quirements. This  provision  Is  Included 
in  the  legislation  in  order  to  further  in- 
sure equitable  treatment  for  future  de- 
velopments in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Also,  under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  not  overburdening 
the  Navajo  Reservoir,  and  he  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  contracts  in 
the  future  which  might  result  in  ex- 
cessive shortages  of  water. 

The  Navajo  Reservoir,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  regulated  water  supply  for  the 
Navajo  and  San  Juan-Chama  projects,  is 
a  storage  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  and.  as  such,  its  opera- 
tion is  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  in  making  deliveries 
of  water  at  Lee  Perry  to  the  lower  basin, 
and  to  the  terms  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  in  filling  apportion- 
ments of  water  among  the  upper  basin 
States  and  deliveries  under  the  Mexican 
Treaty  commitment.    Thus,  Navajo  Res- 


ervoir is  a  storage  facility  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  four  upper  division 
States  for  river  regulation  at  Lee  Ferry 
on  the  Colorado  River  and  is  a  reservoir 
for  the  benefit  of  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  on  consumptive-use 
projects  such  as  the  Navajo  Indian  irri- 
gation project,  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project,  and  the  Animas-La  Plata  proj- 
ect. Therefore,  it  became  necessary  for 
our  committee's  engineering  consultant. 
Mr.  McFarland.  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship of  the  water  physically  available 
for  use  in  New  Mexico  and  New  Mexico's 
entitlement  to  water  under  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact.  New 
Mexico  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  11  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  water  apportioned  to  the 
upper  basin  by  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact. With  respect  to  this  relationship 
of  available  water  and  compact  entitle- 
ment it  was  concluded  in  the  committee 
staff  study  that: 

Rrst.  Under  presently  existing  flow 
conditions  and  without  the  creation  of 
addition  reservoir  storage  capacity  ov-^r 
and  above  that  now  existing  and  under 
construction  in  the  upper  basin  there  is 
no  assurance  that  New  Mexico's  compact 
entitlement  will  exceed  692,000  acre-feet. 

Additional  storage  capacity  not  now 
contemplated  could  raise  this  figure  ma- 
terially when,  and  if,  it  is  built. 

Second.  The  total  annual  average 
streamflow  depletions  presently  existing 
plus  the  depletions  that  will  be  caused 
by  the  projects  of  H.R.  7596,  plus  other 
contemplated  depletions  including  res- 
ervoir evaporation  losses  and  plus  New 
Mexico's  share  of  the  Animas-La  Plata 
project  depletion  will  amoimt  to  671,500 
acre-feet. 

Prom  the  conclusions  of  the  staff  study 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  plenty  of 
water  available  both  under  the  physical 
availability  criterion  and  under  the  com- 
pact entitlement  concept.  The  problem 
of  compact-entitlement  of  water  to  New 
Mexico  can  be  expected  to  be  present  in 
the  future  only  after  the  Navajo  and  San 
Juan-Chama  projects  of  H.R.  7596  and 
the  proposed  Animas-La  Plata  project 
are  in  operation  and  additional  con- 
sumptive uses  are  contemplated.  This 
is  not  a  question  before  us  now,  although 
compact-entitlement  is  expected  to  limit 
the  Secretary  in  contracting  for  the  de- 
livery of  storage  water  from  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  construction  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  local  area,  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Nation.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  this  body  on  several  oc- 
casions the  tremendous  benefits  of  rec- 
lamation. These  projects  will  contribute 
to  the  accrual  of  these  benefits,  and,  in 
addition,  aid  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  treaty  obligations  to  the  Navajo  In- 
dians. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  conservation 
program  message  of  March  1,  this  year, 
stated : 


The  leadtlme  Is  long  In  the 
of  water  resources.  Years  are 
plan  and  buUd  sound  projects, 
not  be  lost  on  those  projects 
already  been  transmitted  to  the 
authorization. 


development 
required    to 

Time  should 
which   have 

Congress  for 


The  first  project  mentioned  In  the 
President's  list  was  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  of  H.R.  7596.  This  bill,  H.R. 
7596.  is  part  of  the  Presidents  program 
for  the  development  of  water  resources. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  urge  and  support 
its  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  figures  of  the  average  annual 
increase  in  productivity  of  the  agricul- 
tural acreage  of  the  country? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  here,  but  I  know  it  has  been 
somewhat  spectacular  during  the  last 
decade.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  that  cannot  go  because  land  can 
be  forced  in  its  productivity  only  so  far 
and  then  such  land  reaches  the  point 
from  which  the  returns  are  not 
profitable. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  tMr. 
Haley],  acting  under  some  advice  he 
secured  from  me  before  the  beginning  of 
the  argument,  stated  that  each  one  of 
these  farm  units  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200,000;  that  is  for  the 
Navajo  project.  This  figure  is  more  cor- 
rectly $120,000.  That  is  the  amoimt  per 
family  for  the  farm  families  living  on 
the  land.  There  are  two  times  as  many 
people,  as  the  number  of  those  who  will 
live  on  the  farms,  who  will  benefit  di- 
rectly if  the  project  is  constructed.  So 
really  the  figure  should  be  approximately 
$40,000  for  each  one  of  the  3,360  fami- 
lies which  total  number  of  Indians  make 
up  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  pres- 
ently on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 

A  $40,000  investment  per  family  may 
sound  like  a  lot  of  money.  There  may 
be  those  who  would  have  people,  Indians 
or  others,  live  off  the  income  of  such  an 
amount.  This  of  course  would  be  a  life 
of  idleness,  a  nonproductive  life,  if  you 
please.  As  for  me  I  would  much  rather 
have  them  engaged  in  real  efforts  to 
make  their  own  Uvehhood. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day a  bill  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
pas.sage  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.  At  the  time  the  House 
considered  that  bill  early  in  1956.  one  of 
the  authorized  projects  was  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  the  Navajo  Dam.  That  act 
provides: 

Upon  completion  of  each  unit,  participat- 
ing project,  or  separable  feature  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total  costa.  In- 
cluding expenditures  authorized  by  section  8 
of  this  Act,  of  constructing  such  unit,  proj- 
ect, or  feature,  to  power,  irrigation,  munici- 
pal water  supply,  flood  control,  navigation, 
or  other  purposes  authorized  under  reclama- 
tion law. 

The  act  further  provided  that  from 
time  to  time  the  Congress  could  consider 
and  add  additional  projects. 

The  bill  before  you  today,  as  the  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  stated,  is  a 
dual  project.  It  is  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  and  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  reclamation  project. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
one  error  which  I  know  the  chairman  of 
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the  full  committee  made  unintentionally. 
The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
will  not  be  covered  by  the  Leavitt  Act 
In  section  6  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Act  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson]  added  an  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to  in  conference,  which 
takes  this  project  out  of  the  Leavitt  Act. 
It  provides: 

In  the  event  that  the  Navajo  participating 
project  is  authorized,  the  costs  allocated  to 
irrigation  of  Indian-owned,  tribal,  or  re- 
stricted lands  within,  under,  or  served  by 
such  project,  and  beyond  the  capability  of 
Euch  lands  to  repay,  shall  be  determined 
and.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  assistance 
to  the  Navajo  Indians  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  entire  Nation,  such  costs  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

So  that  the  costs  above  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigators  to  repay  will  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Leavitt  Act  but  will  be  a  gift 
by  the  people  of  the  counttr  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  am  suppwrt- 
ing  this  project,  but  I  do  not  want  any- 
one to  believe  that  this  country  has  not 
been  doing  anything  for  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

After  I  received  the  letter  from  Mr. 
RoosEvn.T  which  was  referred  to  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley]  I  checked  into  the  Record 
and  I  found  out  Just  what  this  Congress 
has  been  doing  for  the  Navajo.  We  have 
been  doing  a  great  deal  for  them.  In 
the  1950  rehabilitation  act.  we  gave  the 
Navajo  Tribe  $88,570,000  and  in  the  85th 
Congress  in  the  act  known  as  Public  Law 
740.  we  gave  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  roads 
an  additional  $20  million.  In  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  in  PubUc 
Law  505  we  amended  the  law  to  provide 
that  the  Navajo  Tribe  may  now  have 
long-term  leasing,  and  lease  their  lands 
for  99  years.  So  that  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  House  and  its  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  H.^ley] 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Berry]  have  done  outstanding  jobs 
in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  Indians, 
and  they  have  provided  care  for  our 
other  Indians.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
though  these  measures  have  been  passed, 
I  believe  this  project  should  be  approved. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  come 
to  my  attention,  and  which  I  think 
should  be  answered,  is  the  fact  that  in 
May  1961,  the  State  engineer  and  the 
State  water  master  wrote  letters  in 
which  they  advised  certain  people  that 
"the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  are 
considered  to  be  fully  appropriated  and 
no  water  is  available  for  new  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  to  obtain  water  for  the 
land  in  question,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  you  purchase  a  valid  water  right 
under  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Ditch  and 
transfer  the  same  to  your  land." 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mor- 
ris] and  ask  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  explain 
the  statement  of  the  State  engineer  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  water  supervisor 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
so  that  I  may  explain  this  letter. 


In  the  first  place,  all  the  water  in  the 
San  Juan  Basin  is  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pending  action 
on  this  project.  There  is  water,  but  in- 
stead of  getting  it  from  the  State  engi- 
neer as  we  normally  do  in  our  State, 
because  of  this  pending  legislation,  the 
Interstate  Streams  Commission  of  New 
Mexico  passed  a  resolution  and  asked 
the  State  engineer  to  turn  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  water  which 
is  involved  in  the  San  Juan  Basin.  So 
this  man  could  have  applied  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  been  assigned 
a  water  right. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

I  want  to  say  further  I  am  supporting 
this  project  because  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  an  upper  basin  State  tmder  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  is  entitled  to 
a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  unless  this  project  is  approved, 
as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  determine, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  use  the  water 
to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

I  might  say  there  is  one  other  small 
project  on  the  Colorado  side  of  the  river 
that  we  have  been  assured  not  only  by 
the  engineers  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  but  also  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  water  for  the  development 
of  that  project.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
whether  or  not  this  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  is  referring  to 
the  Animas-La  Plata  which  is  one  of  the 
better  unauthorized  projects  that  is  left 
in  the  upper  Colorado  River  area  and  all 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  would 
assure  us  there  is  water  available. 

All  the  studies  that  have  been  made 
show  us  that  there  is  water  available. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
one  other  matter? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  now  speaking 
are  too  far  apart  as  far  as  the  Leavitt 
Act  goes  which  I  referred  to  in  my  origi- 
nal presentation.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  quoted  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  basic  act  and  its  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  cost  allocations  of  irri- 
gation for  the  Navajo  project.  It  is,  and 
I  quote,  "beyond  the  capability  of  the 
lands  to  repay."  That  amount  which  it 
has  been  found  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
pay has  been  fixed  at  approximately  $20 
million.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  therefore  is  that 
there  will  be  $114  million  or  $115  million 
which  will  be  a  gift  for  all  time  regardless 
of  the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates 
that  the  proposed  lands  to  be  irrigated 
now  support  5,116  sheep  units.  It  Is 
estimated  that  after  this  program  Is  put 


into  effect  it  will  support  436,000  sheep 
units.  I  would  further  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Government  is  now  per- 
mitting frozen  lamb  to  come  irUo  this 
country  to  the  tune  of  several  million 
dollars.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  that  frozen  lamb  is 
being  imported  into  this  country  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Under  that 
situation  what  about  the  support  price 
on  wool?  What  is  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
port price  on  wool  going  to  be?  This  is 
not  included  in  this  bill,  but  does  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  report  seems  to 
indicate  it  is  going  to  occur  from  this  in- 
creased production?  Wool,  I  believe.  Is 
now  supported  at  100  percent  of  parity 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman  what  the  support  price  is  on 
wool. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wouder  if  some  of  the 
sheepmen  in  the  House  could  enlighten 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  tninutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  reoognized. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  with 
its  arid  climate,  water  is  the  limiting  fac- 
tor in  economic  development.  Future 
water  needs  far  exceed  the  available  sup- 
ply. Therefare.  it  has  been  a  difficult 
problem  for  New  Mexico  to  allocate  its 
remaining  undeveloped  water  supply  be- 
tween the  San  Jmbu  Basin,  the  source  of 
most  of  the  remaining  available  water, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Basin,  which  is  al- 
ready overdeveloped.  However,  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  made  a  tentative 
allocation  in  1953  which  has  pennitted 
the  development  of  plans  for  the  San 
Juan-Chama  reclamation  project  and 
the  Navajo  Intlian  irrigation  project,  the 
two  projects  which  would  be  authorised 
by  H£.  7596.  It  is  this  relationship  of 
water  use  between  the  two  basins  and 
the  fact  tliat  these  two  projects  put  to 
use  a  major  part  of  the  undeveloped 
water  available  to  New  Mexico  that  it 
was  desirable  that  these  two  projects  be 
considered  together. 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
would  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
110,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin  resulting  in  a  stream  de- 
pletion of  about  280.000  acre  feet.  The 
San  Juan-Chama  reclamation  project 
provides  for  divertiiig  from  the  San  Juan 
Basin  to  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  annually 
an  average  of  about  110.000  acre  feet. 
In  other  words,  these  two  projects  would 
require  about  390,000  acre  feet  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  water,  an  amount 
which  the  Committee  concluded,  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  conservative  estimates 
of  future  rim -off  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basm.  would  be  physically  available  and 
within  New  Mexico's  entitlement  under 
the  Colorado  River  tjompact  and  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  ccmpact. 
The  water  supply  for  both  projects  would 
be  derived  by  the  operation  of  the  Navajo 
Reservoir  which  is  prenntly  mider  cck>- 
struction  on  Vae  San  Juan  Birer  at  the 
boundary  between  Coknnde  and  New 
Mexico. 
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The  Navajo  project  works  consist  of 
a  main  canal,  pumping  plants,  distribu- 
tion and  drainage  systems,  and  a  small 
seasonally  operated  powerplant.  The 
main  canal  which  would  divert  from  the 
Navajo  Reservoir  near  the  dam  would 
be  approximately  152  miles  long  and 
would  have  a  capacity  ranging  from 
about  2,400  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the 
dam  to  1,150  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
the  end.  Electric  energy  from  the  15,000 
kilowatt  powerplant  would  be  available 
only  during  the  irrigation  season  and 
would  be  used  solely  to  operate  three 
project  pumping  plants. 

The  San  Juan-Chama  project  works 
consist  of  three  major  elements — namely, 
the  diversion  facilities,  the  regulation 
facilities,  and  the  water  supply  facili- 
ties. The  diversion  facilities,  located  in 
the  San  Juan  Basin  above  the  Navajo 
Reservoir,  would  consist  of  three  diver- 
sion dams,  feeder  canals,  and  the  main 
conduit.  The  regulation  facilities,  lo- 
cated across  the  Continental  Divide, 
would  consist  of  the  400,000  acre-foot 
Heron  No.  4  reservoir  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  outlet  works  of  the  existing 
El  Vado  Dam.  The  water-use  facilities 
consist  of  four  reservoirs  required  for 
the  regulation  of  flows  to  furnish  water 
directly  to  the  39,300  acres  of  land  in 
the  four  tributary  irrigation  units  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin.  In  addition  to  fur- 
nishing water,  by  exchange,  to  the  tribu- 
tary units,  the  imported  water  would 
also  provide  a  supplemental  irrigation 
supply  for  about  81,600  acres  in  the 
existing  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District  and  would  supply  about  50,000 
acre  feet  of  additional  municipal  and 
industrial  water  annually  to  the  city  of 
Albuquerque. 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $134,359,000,  all 
of  which  is  allocated  to  irrigation.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  of  1956,  all  but  $20,- 
920,000  would  be  nonreimbursable  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  assistance  to 
the  Navajo  Indians  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  entire  Nation.  The  $20,920,000 
would  be  subject  to  the  Levitt  Act  and  re- 
payment would  be  deferred  as  long  as  the 
lands  remained  in  Indian  ownership. 
Economic  studies  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  show  that  the  annual 
benefits.  Including  direct  and  indirect, 
would  be  about  $8,537,000  and  that  over 
a  100-year  period  of  analysis,  the  annual 
benefits  would  exceed  the  annual  costs  in 
the  ratio  of  1.62  to  1. 

The  San  Juan-Chama  project  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $86  million,  of  which 
$55,338,000  would  be  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion. $30,262,000  would  be  allocated  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
and  $400,000  would  be  for  minimum  basic 
recreational  facilities.  The  total  amount, 
except  for  the  $400,000.  would  be  repaid. 
The  amount  allocated  to  the  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  would  be  re- 
paid with  interest  within  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  50  years.  The  amount  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  would  be  repaid  in  not 
to  exceed  50  years  from  payments  by  the 
water  users  amounting  to  about  $8  mil- 
lion and  payments  from  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  amounting  to  about 
$47.3  million.   The  economic  study  of  the 


San  Juan-Chama  project  indicates  that 
annual  benefits  including  both  direct  smd 
indirect,  wiU  amount  to  $3,767,000  and 
that  over  a  100-year  period  the  annual 
benefits  would  exceed  the  annual  costs  in 
ratio  of  1.26  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  4  days  of 
public  hearings  on  H.R.  7596  and  studied 
these  two  projects  in  great  detail.  In 
addition  to  the  conclusion  that  water  is 
available  for  their  successful  operation, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  proj- 
ects are  engineeringly  feasible  in  all 
other  respects  and  are  economically 
justified  when  considered  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  H.R.  7596  be 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry  I. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  some  who  are  worried,  very 
seriously  worried,  about  bringing  in  112,- 
000  acres  for  the  production  of  crops  in 
this  area.  And,  I  assume  that  probably 
80  percent  of  those  who  may  vote  against 
this  project  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  bringing  112,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion probably  have  voted  for  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act  in  the  past  and  probably 
will  be  voting  for  the  President's  so- 
called  Trade  Act  that  will  come  up  here 
in  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  if  the  Trade  Act  passes,  you  are 
going  to  be  displacing  the  production, 
through  imports,  of  millions  of  acres 
rather  than  a  few  thousand  acres  that 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill.  Last 
year,  through  the  importation  of  beef 
alone,  we  displaced  the  production  of  45,- 
735,000  acres.  I  am  basing  my  figures 
on  the  requirement  of  20  acres  to  pro- 
duce a  head  of  beef,  nationwide,  where- 
as the  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
comes  up  w'ith  a  figure  of  24. :  acres  to 
produce  and  put  on  the  market  a  1.000- 
pound  beef.  This  is  just  the  imports  of 
beef.  Here  we  are  considering  112,000 
acres  down  here  on  this  little  old  Indian 
reservation.  The  importation  of  beef 
alone  last  year  displaced  the  production 
of  over  45.5  million  acres. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  other 
figures  that  I  want  to  gtv(   you.  too. 

I  would  ask  anyone  interested  in  this 
matter  to  study  these  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  Members  who 
have  spoken  on  this  matter  are  worried 
about  feed  crops  which  would  be  affected 
by  putting  112,000  acres  into  production. 
Actually,  we  are  importing  all  the  so- 
called  surplus,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  Any 
siu*plus  that  we  have  in  storage  today 
has  been  imported,  because  we  produced 
less  during  the  past  10  years  of  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  than  our  disappearance  has 
been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  is  interested 
they  can  obtain  these  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  produc- 
tion and  disappearance.  Under  the  col- 
umns of  supplies  are  included  the  Amer- 
ican production,  under  disappearance,  is 


included  use  for  food,  use  for  feed,  and 
seed,  for  industry,  for  fiour,  domestic, 
grain  and  so  forth.  The  total  disap- 
pearance of,  let  us  take  barley  first,  for 
instance,  during  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  produced  3,774  million  bushels. 
The  total  disappearance  during  that 
same  time  has  been  3,774,500,000  bushels. 
In  other  words,  we  got  rid  of  more  bar- 
ley in  this  country  than  we  produced. 
Yet  we  have  in  storage  today  37.7  mil- 
lion bushels.  Now.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  acres  it  would  take  to  produce 
37.7  million  busliels  that  have  been  im- 
ported and  have  been  placed  in  storage, 
but  I  am  certain  that  it  would  require  a 
lot  more  than  112,000  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  oats 
we  produced  during  the  past  10  years 
12.359  million  bushels.  Our  total  disap- 
pearance during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  12.586  million  bushels,  or  more  than 
230  million  bushels  more  than  we  pro- 
duced. Where  did  the  rest  of  it  come 
from?  Why,  we  imported  it,  and  then 
we  are  putting  it  in  storage,  paying,  if 
you  please,  some  $20  million  a  year  for 
storage  bins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  rye.  We  produced  during  the  past 
10  years  252  million  bushels.  Our  dis- 
appearance was  287  million  bushels,  35* 
million  bushels  more  than  we  produced. 
Yet  we  talk  about  surpluses.  We  pass 
an  amendment  here  known  as  the  Avery 
amendment  to  protect  the  feed  grain 
industry  throughout  the  United  States 
against  a  little,  old  112.000  acres.  Yet 
we  open  the  fioodgates  for  the  importa- 
tion of  millions  and  millions  of  bushels 
and  the  production  of  millions  of  acres 
of  agricultural  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  anyone  is  in- 
tere.sted  all  one  has  to  do  in  checking 
these  figures  is  to  obtain  these  sheets 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
run  an  adding  machine  up  through  the 
past  10  years — one  is  going  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  Now,  I  mention 
this  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
bringing  112,000  acres  into  production 
down  here  on  this  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation is  going  to  amount  to  anything 
insofar  as  the  overall  agricultural  pic- 
ture is  concerned.  I  would  much  rather 
protect  American  agriculture  from  ex- 
portation from  abroad  than  I  would  from 
e.xportation  from  the  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  worry  a  great  deal 
about  opening  up  new  areas  for  crop 
production  but  we  think  nothing  of 
opening  up  the  new  floodgates  for  pro- 
duction from  abroad  coming  in  to  dis- 
place the  production  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  good  farmland. 

Importing  grain  and  putting  it  into 
Government  storage  is  apparently  all 
right  on  the  ground  that  we  are  keeping 
some  foreign  country  from  going  com- 
munistic; why  would  it  not  be  better  to 
provide  opportunity  for  our  Indian  peo- 
ple, none  of  whom  have  ever  had  any 
Communist  leanings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  House  will 
support  this  bUl. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosmerL 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
grieves  me  and  pains  me  to  hear  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  compare 
these  projects  we  now  have  before  us 
with  those  suggested  before  tlje  turn  of 
the  century,  when  Grovemor  Pinchot  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  proposing  proj- 
ects. In  those  days  there  was  some  need, 
and  there  were  some  projects  that  were 
economically  feasible.  Today  you  just 
cannot  find  that  kind  of  project  any 
more.  We  have  two  examples  of  such 
projects  before  us  today  that  cannot  be 
found  any  more;  namely,  projects  which 
are  not  economic. 

It  also  grieves  me  to  hear  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Berry],  explain  how  these 
agricultural  surpluses  are  disappearing. 
It  grieves  me  because  they  are  not  dis- 
appearing at  a  fast  enough  rate,  and 
when  we  can  come  here  to  a  session  of 
Congress  and  not  have  to  appropriate 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  store  these 
surpluses,  then  I  think  his  argument  will 
have  weight  and  validity. 

Let  us  take  the  Navajo  project  encom- 
passed in  this  bill  first.  We  are  told 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Roosevelt],  in  a  circular 
he  sent  to  us  the  other  day,  how  we  must 
f  do  something  for  the  Indians  and  how 
humane  we  would  be  if  we  passed  this 
bill.  I  have  no  less  compassion  for  the 
Indians  than  the  gentleman.  Let  us  ex- 
amine how  compassionate  and  humane 
we  would  be  and  whether  we  would  do 
something  for  the  Indians  or  whether 
we  will  be  doing  something  to  the  In- 
dians under  this  bill.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  there  will  be  some  1,220 
families  supported.  My  chairman  in- 
dicated that  not  only  would  they  be  sup- 
ported, but  there  would  be  2  more  fami- 
lies supported  by  the  proceeds  of  these 
1,220  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  farms,  according 
to  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  are  going  to  provide 
somewhere  around  $3,000  of  annual  in- 
come for  the  1.220  Navajo  farm  famihes. 
The  other  two  families  must  live  off  that 
too.  If  we  took  $153,786,000  that  this  is 
going  to  cost  and  put  it  out  at  5  percent 
interest,  we  could  provide  these  families 
with  not  just  $3,000  a  year  but  with  an 
income  of  $6,000  a  year  on  the  interest 
alone  and  retain  our  capital.  So  the 
question  here  is  not  whether  you  are 
going  to  do  something  for  the  Navajo 
Indians  or  not,  but  whether  you  are  go- 
ing to  expend  $153  million-plus  to  tie 
them  down  to  farms  at  subsistence  in- 
come levels  and  keep  them  bonded  there 
indefinitely  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions If  we  want  to  do  something  for 
the  Indians  with  this  amount  of  money, 
then  we  can  really  do  something  for  the 
Indians  by  way  of  helping  them  get  into 
an  industrial  economy,  helping  them  get 
their  educational  needs  met,  helping 
them  with  all  of  their  other  social  and 
humanitarian  needs.  But  Instead  of 
that  we  are  going  to  take  this  large  sum 
of  money  and  throw  it  down  a  hole  to 
tie  them  into  a  subsistence  economy. 

That  does  not  make  sense  and  nobody 
can  argue  with  me  that  we  will  be  doing 
anything  good  for  the  Indians  by  passing 


this  legislation.  If  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing good  for  the  Indians,  let  us  find 
out  what  we  must  do  and  let  us  put  that 
argument  of  something  good  for  the  In- 
dians behind  that  kind  of  program. 

Let  us  take  another  item  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  the  San  Juan-Chama. 
Here  we  have  a  project  that  is  supposedly 
a  reclamation  project.  We  hear  all  the 
arguments  that  you  usually  have  in  rec- 
lamation cases,  for  this  project.  But  this 
project  is  not  any  more  of  a  reclamation 
project  than  putting  up  the  New  House 
Office  Building  is  a  reclamation  project. 
This  Is  actually  going  to  turn  out  to  be  an 
$86  million  addition  to  the  Albuquerque 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply. 
There  are  120,000  acres  Involved  here, 
most  of  It  getting  supplemental  water 
and  located  along  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
everybody  who  has  been  up  there  knows 
that  there  is  not  any  agricultural  future 
in  that  area.  Everybody  who  has  been 
down  to  Albuquerque  knows  that  there 
is  a  great  future  for  the  development  of 
an  urbanized  society  down  there  that  is 
going  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  water. 
Simply  what  is  going  to  happen  in  this 
case  is  that  we  will  take  the  $86  million 
under  the  excuse  of  putting  up  the  San 
Juan-Chama  reclamation  project,  and 
then  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  according 
to  the  hearings,  has  every  right  In  the 
world  to  take  these  agricultural  water 
•rights,  buy  them  up.  condemn  them,  and 
turn  them  into  the  necessary  water  sup- 
ply for  the  city  of  Albuquerque. 

Now,  I  really  have  no  objections  to 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  growing  into  a 
vast  industrial  complex.  It  is  a  fine  area 
with  a  great  location  for  a  marvelous 
future.  But  if  they  want  to  do  this  with 
the  water  they  think  they  are  entitled 
to  from  the  Colorado  system,  they  should 
not  go  to  all  the  expense  of  building  irri- 
gation canals  and  pumping  systems  and 
distribution  systems  which  would  not  be 
used.  They  should  straightforwardly 
build  a  municipal  water  supply  project. 
They  could  put  in  a  system  of  pipes  and 
siphons  which  would  get  this  done  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  get  it  done  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  get  their  municipal 
water  supply.  They  should  not  come  in 
under  a  horse  blanket  here  of  some  other 
color  with  one  kind  of  project  when  we 
know  they  actually  want  something  else. 

So  much  for  the  merits,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  demerits,  of  these  two 
projects.  We  should  not  even  be  talking 
about  them  at  all  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause the  water  situation  of  the  whole 
Colorado  River  Basin  Is  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  not  only  because  of  what 
water  it  does  not  leave  physically,  but 
water  Its  States  do  not  have  by  way  of 
legal  entitlements.  One  of  the  cases  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to 
produce  some  clarification  on  this.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL]  may  say  this  is  a  case  between  the 
States  and  the  lower  basin,  but  in  the 
decision  there  will  be  precedents  estab- 
hshed  which  will  control  what  happens 
to  these  deficits  of  water,  how  they  are 
to  be  allocated,  and  these  precedents 
will  apply  to  the  upper  basin  as  well  as 
the  lower  basin. 

Back  In  1922  when  the  States  signed 
the  Colorado  River  Water  Compact  they 


thought  there  was  more  water  available 
than  there  was,  and  they  divided  more 
than  there  Is  amongst  the  seven  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  goinfe  to  deal  with 
the  problem  this  has  brought  about. 

Also,  there  Is  something  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  do  that  is  pertinent,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  water  supply 
so  we  will  know  the  amount  of  physical 
deficit  to  which  to  apply  the  legal  prin- 
ciples which  will  be  announced  by  the 
Court.  Until  that  is  done.  Congress 
should  not  be  appropriating  for  more 
of  these  projects.  We  are  simply  at- 
tempting to  divide  a  pie  that  does  not 
exist.  It  may  well  be  that  after  having 
si>ent  all  these  millions  of  dollars  and 
having  these  great  physical  projects 
sitting  there  to  use  water  It  will  turn 
out  that  there  is  no  water  to  put  through 
the  canals,  to  put  through  the  pumps, 
to  put  throught  the  pipes  and  all  of  the 
other  works.  So  we  are  premature  in 
considering  projects  in  the  Colorado 
Basin  until  we  know  what  the  water 
situation  actually  is. 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  do  anything 
for  the  Indians  nearly  as  well  as  could 
be  done  for  the  Indians  in  other  ways. 
If  you  pass  this  bill,  you  will  be  spend- 
ing $86  million  for  an  Albuquerque 
water  supply  which  could  be  purchased 
much  more  cheaply.  This  is  going  to 
divide  up  water  that  does  not  exist  In 
an  attempt  to  build  structures  for  the 
utilization  of  nonexistent  water. 

I  ask  that  the  measure  be  defeated. 
In  any  case.  I  have  two  amendments 
that  I  shall  offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  have  under  consideration  today  Is  not 
a  partisan  bill  nor  is  it  for  a  provincial 
project.  It  is  truly  national  In  scope  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country,  not 
just  for  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  The 
problem  of  providing  opportunities  for 
our  Indian  population  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. An  adequate  water  supply  for  such 
vital  defense  installations  as  Sandia, 
Kirtland,  and  HoUoman  Air  Force  Bases 
is  a  vital  element  of  our  deterrent  to 
aggressor  nations. 

The  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
whose  future  water  supply  would  also  be 
assured  imder  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project,  has  designed  most  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  in  stockpile. 

H.R.  7596  is  supported  by  the  present 
Democratic  administration  and  the  pre- 
vious Republican  national  administra- 
tion. The  legislation  has  the  support  of 
our  present  State  Republican  adminis- 
tration, just  as  It  had  the  support  of  the 
previous  two  Democratic  administra- 
tions. 

I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  only  real  issue  with  most  Members 
concerning  these  projects  is  the  cost. 
There  has  been  a  very  careful  engineer- 
ing and  economical  analysis  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  suid  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  which  has  found  these 
projects  to  be  fully  Justified. 

In  addition,  this  is  a  project  which  will 
reduce  unemplojTuent  and  welfare  pay- 
ments.    Mr.  Paul  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
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Navajo  Tribal  Council,  testified  that  16 
percent  of  the  indiridual  Navajo's  in- 
come ts  derived  from  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation  amounting  to 
about  $6^  million  a  year.  Assuming  a 
pro  rata  distribution  of  public  assistance 
payments  involving  over  17,000  Navajo 
Indians  who  will  be  made  flnanciaUy  in- 
dependent by  this  project.  20  percent  ol 
the  relief  and  unemployment  payments 
will  be  ended  with  a  total  saving  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  each  year.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  of  these  relief 
payments  is  about  two-thirds,  which 
would  be  a  direct  saving  to  the  Nation 
of  approximately  $750,000  per  year. 

Also,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
feasibility  report  on  the  Navajo  irriga- 
tion project — House  Document  No.  424, 
86th  Ccttigress,  page  27&— reflects  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  would  result  in  an  educational 
cost  reduction  of  $967,000  per  year. 
This  reduction  in  education  costs  would 
be  brought  about  by  settling  a  large 
number  of  Indians  in  a  compact  area  on 
the  project  farms  and  in  the  related 
trade  activities. 

In  order  that  you  might  more  clearly 
understand  the  impact  of  the  education- 
al feature  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the 
Navajo  Reservation  is  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 16  million  acres.  This  is 
roughly  the  same  area  as  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  which  has  a  population  of 
nearly  2  million  as  compared  to  a  total 
of  90.000  Navajo  Indians. 

There  are  many  other  direct  benefits 
which  wUl  result  from  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  facets  in  this 
bill  for  which  it  is  imtKissible  to  set  a 
dollar-and-cents  value. 

For  instance,  we  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Navajo  Tribe  in  1868.  Article  5  of 
the  treaty  provides  the  heads  of  families 
desiring  to  farm  would  be  permitted  to 
settle  on  160  acres,  which  they  could 
cultivate.  Also,  those  persons  over  18, 
but  not  heads  of  families,  could  settle  on 
80  acres  for  cultivation  purposes. 

The  only  fact  our  Government  failed 
to  point  out  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  at  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  was  that  they  were 
going  to  be  assigned  some  of  the  most 
barren  land  in  this  Nation.  The  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  only  8  inches  and. 
in  some  years,  this  all  falls  in  1  day.  So 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  success- 
fully cultivate  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion except  by  irrigation. 

Can  anyone  put  a  dollar-and-cents 
value  on  the  fact  that  this  Government 
will — for  all  practical  purposes — carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  this  leg- 
islation? The  planning  of  this  bill  was 
taking  place  while  the  Soviet  Union  was 
crushing  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Hungary  beneath  the  treads  of  the 
Russian  tanlcs.  The  U.S.  Congress  was 
carefully  considering  this  legislation  to 
help  free  people  while  the  Soviet  Union 
was  building  a  wall  around  its  sector  of 
Berlin  to  prevent  Elastern  Gennans  from 
fleeing  to  join  the  free  world.  Who  can 
put  a  dollar-and-cents  value  on  the  fa- 
vorable reaction  which  occurs  as  the 
United  States  proves  to  the  world  that 
this  Government  carries  out  its  commit- 
ments to  the  first  Americans? 


How  can  a  monetary  value  be  placed 
upon  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the  Nav- 
ajo Indian  resulting  when  passage  of 
this  measure  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  raise  his  standard  of  living  ?  His  pres- 
ent per  capita  income  is  $467  per  year, 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

The  area  covered  by  the  tributary 
units  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  portion 
of  the  legislation  are  in  Rio  Arriba,  San- 
doval. Santa  Fe.  and  Taos  Counties.  All 
of  these  counties  have  been  designated 
as  depressed  areas  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  have  some  of  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  in  the  Nation. 

For  instance,  Sandoval  County's  per 
capita  income  is  $456  and  Rio  Arriba 
County  $890  per  year.  These  people 
would  be  assisted  by  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  increase  their  income  through 
their  own  efforts. 

There  have  been  a  few  individuals  who 
have  questioned  the  water  supply  for 
these  projects.  They  have  questioned 
this  item  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  studies 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  System  have  been  made  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  State  of  New  .Vlexico  and 
consulting  engineers  such  as  Leeds,  Hill 
&  Jeweth.  These  reports  have  been 
analyzed  by  the  Interior  Committee  staff. 

Without  exception,  these  studies  show 
there  is  adequate  water  within  New 
Mexico's  entitlement  under  the  Com- 
pacts for  all  present  and  authorized  u.ses, 
for  the  projects  that  would  be  authorized 
by  H.R.  7596,  as  well  as  for  the  proposed 
Animas- La  Plata  project. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion analysis,  which  assumes  only  the 
presently  authorized  Upper  Basin  stor- 
age capacity,  the  amount  of  depletion 
remaining  available  to  New  Mexico  would 
be  20.000  acre-feet  annually  as  measured 
at  Lee  Ferry.  Translated  to  depletion 
at  sites  of  use  in  New  Mexico,  the  re- 
mainder is  about  70,000  acre-feet  per 
year.  No  witness  testified  before  our 
House  Interior  Committee  claiming  there 
was  inadequate  water  for  this  project 
under  New  Mexico's  entitlement. 

I  think  one  of  the  least  valid  argu- 
ments which  could  possibly  be  made 
against  these  projects  is  that  of  crop 
surplus.  This  same  argument  is  pre- 
sented every  time  a  reclamation  project 
is  pending  before  the  Congress.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  crop  surplus  results 
from  irrigation.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of 
irrigation,  which  provides  adequate 
water  supply,  the  farmers  have  been 
able  to  diversify  their  farming  and  crop 
surpluses  have  frequently  been  reduced. 

On  page  205  of  the  preliminary  report 
issued  January  1962  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Policy  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  the  following 
statement: 

By  1980,  assuming  a  medium  potential 
for  Irrigation,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
an  Increase  cf  about  4.7  million  acres  of 
Irrigated  land  for  the  West,  and  2.5  million 
acres  for  the  East  would  cxcur. 

On  i>age  110,  the  report  makes  refer- 
ence to  a  projected  increase  of  9  4  mil- 
lion acres  in  irrigated  land  by  1980. 

When  it  is  realized  that  reclamation 
facilities  were  constructed  for  only  8.1 


million  acres  in  the  first  58  years  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  program,  it  is  clear 
that  a  sustained,  strong  effort,  beginning 
now,  is  necessary  to  meet  even  the  lower 
projection  of  4.7  million  acres  of  new 
irrigated  acreage  in  the  West. 

I  might  add  that  we  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  chairman  of  the  ASC  State  Com- 
mittee in  New  Mexico,  Inquiring  as  to 
the  surplus  crops  which  have  been  raised 
on  lands  covered  by  these  projects  last 
year. 

This  telegram  is  addressed  to  Wayni 
AsPiNALL  and  reads  as  follows: 

AuirQmaiQUE,  N.  Mex., 

May  20,  1961. 

CONCK£SSMAN  WATNX  N.  ASPINALL, 

Chairman,  Interior  arid  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C.: 
In  reply  to  your  telegram  June  20.  no  CCC 
loans  were  made  in  either  of  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  for  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and 
grain  sorghum  In  the  following  counties: 
San  Juan.  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  Bernalillo,  Va- 
lencia, and  Socorro.  There  were  CCC  wheat 
loans  in  both  1959  and  1960  in  Sandoval 
County  in  amounts  of  $8,088  and  $3,449  re- 
spectively. 

New  Mextco  ASC  Stati  CoMMrrrEi. 

Wliat  this  amounts  to  is  that  during 
those  2  sears  of  1969  and  1960  there  were 
only  approximately  $11,000  worth  of  sur- 
plus products  produced  on  the  entire 
area  that  is  covered  by  these  projects. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  my  very 
learned  and  good  friend  frcmi  California 
[Mr.  HosMiRl. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  how  the  Los  Angeles  water  supply  is 
going  to  be  assured  by  this.  I  fail  to 
see  how  it  can  be  transported  to  a  high 
mesa  frcwn  the  river.  I  wonder  how  it 
is  contemplated  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  declared  underground  basin  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  gets  its  water  supply 
out  of  the  same  aquifer  that  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  gets  its  water  supply. 
It  would  get  its  water  supply  from  pump- 
ing from  underground  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  LangehI. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  (After  counting.)  Forty-two 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  92] 

Addonlzlo 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andrews 

Arendfl 

Ashl'-y 

Abhmore 

AiK  hlncloss         Clancy  Gavin 

Ay  res  Gorman  Gilbert 

Bailey  Curtis.  Mass.       Grant 

Baring  Dawson  Gray 

Biirrett  Donohue  Green.  Orvg. 

Bass,  N  H.  E>owdy  Grlffln 

Bates  Edmondson        Gubaer 

Bennett,  Mich.   Elliott  Hall 

Blatnik  EvUis  Halleck 


Bovkin 

Fallon 

Brewster 

Fisher 

Buckley 

Flood 

Cahill 

Fogarty 

Celler 

rriedel 

Chelf 

Garland 

Chi  per  field 

Gary 
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Harris  Morrison  Shelley 

Harrison,  Va.  Moss  Sheppard 

Healey  Moulder  Bhrlver 

Hubert  Murray  Slack 

Hemphill  Nedzl  Smith.  Miss. 

Henderson  Nix  Spence 

HoCfman.  Mich.  Passman  Springer 

Holifleld  Phllbln  Stubblefield 

Horun  Powell  Thompson,  La. 

Huddleston  Rains  Thompson,  N.J. 

Johnson.  Wis.  Relfel  Tupper 

Jones.  Ala.  Riley  Walter 

Kilburn  Rivers.  SC.  Watts 

Klttlnn  Roberts.  Ala.  Weaver 

Kornegay  Rosenthal  Wharton 

Kowalski  RostenkowsKi  Whltten 

Landrum  Saund  Wlckersham 

Loser  Scherer  Williams 

Miison  Scoit  Yates 

Mcrrow  Scely -Brown 

MilUken  Selden 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  7596, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
324  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  restimed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  San  Juan-Chama  and  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  before  us  does 
not  serve  the  best  interests  of  either  our 
national  or  farm  economy,  the  taxpayer, 
or  the  consumer.  It  rather  serves  to 
further  strain  an  already  overburdened 
and  deficit  budget,  aggravates  the  agri- 
cultural problem,  and  can  result  only  in 
increased  burdens  on  the  taxpayer  and 
increased  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer. 

While  there  are  some  very  serious 
questions  that  aie  still  unanswered  as 
to  the  water  supply  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  water  appropriations  for  this 
project,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  phases  previously  mentioned. 

Let  me  first  explore  briefiy  what  the 
project  calls  for.  It  is  to  b?  remembered 
that  there  are  actually  two  somewhat 
separate  projects  included  in  this  bill — 
the  Navajo  Indian  project  which  pro- 
vides for  the  irrifiation  of  110,600  acres 
of  land  at  a  cost:  of  $135  miUion  and 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project  which 
would  irrigate  121.000  acres  of  land  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $85  million — 
thereby  making  a  total  of  231.600  acres 
of  land  to  be  irrigrated  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $220  million.  On  the 
Navajo  project,  there  are  presently  no 
crops  raised  and  this  land  is  used  pri- 
marily for  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle. With  irrigation  water  being  pro- 
vided, the  110,600  acres  will  then  be  used 
as  follows,  as  submitted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation: 

Acres 

Alfalfa  hay ; 29.900 

Barley 5,  600 

Oats 3,  400 

Beans 19,  700 

Corn 17,000 

Irrigated   pasture,    wild    grass,    and 

native  hay.. 29,900 

Farmstead  and  wasteland 5,100 

Total 110,  600 


On  the  San  Juan-Chama  project,  95,- 
000  acres  are  presently  irrigated,  and 
additional  water  will  be  supplied  to  those 
acres  and  there  will  be  26.000  acres  added 
which  are  not  now  irrigated.  The  use 
of  this  land  as  identified  again  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


Witiiout 
project 

Willi 
project 

Alf.Ufn 

29,200 
10.4(jn 

:<.  MK) 
2.:V)0 

.1.  400 
3.900 

I.yoo 

2.  (MX) 

2,400 

10.300 

i4.2aj 

9.400 

47  900 

ilny  Jirid  pasture 

Wlipat...     . 

3  3(X) 

H:irl.y 

Siii:ill  pniiiis 

24.  100 
7  200 

Corn  

21,100 

f)r(h;inls 

1.000 

(i;iriii-ris .   .  

7,300 

Cot  tun  

Misi«ll:vneous  crops 

Mil' or  falliiw  lam                  

2..S00 

Fiirni.stcails  ami  wiisteland 

6.HOO 

T..tiil  

05,000 

141.000 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  or  two  to 
refer  to  but  three  of  these  crops.  The 
figures  just  quoted  indicate  an  increased 
production  on  77,800  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
51.000  acres  of  corn.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished at  a  cost  of  $1,200  per  acre 
in  the  instance  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
project  and  from  $200  to  $1,200  E>er  acre 
on  the  San  Juan-Chama,  These  figures 
alone  provide  ample  proof  of  the  com- 
plete folly  of  these  projects,  whether 
considered  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility or  their  relation  to  the  taxpayer, 
the  consumer,  and  the  farm  problem. 
No  one  could  possibly  deny  the  folly 
of  these  expenditures  when  we  recog- 
nize that,  in  the  same  State  of  New 
Mexico,  we  now  have  759,864  acres  in  the 
soil  bank  which  is  costing  the  taxpayer 
annually  $1,139,800  as  payment  to  these 
farmers  not  to  cut  alfalfa  or  any  other 
hay.  Shall  we  now  call  upon  the  tax- 
payer to  spend  an  additional  $9,336,000 
in  order  to  put  into  production  77.800 
acres  of  alfalfa?  The  same  comparison 
is  true  with  corn,  barley,  and  other  small 
grains. 

Let  me  refer  to  corn  briefiy.  This 
would  provide  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion on  51,000  acres  of  corn  when  the 
1962  signup  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram now  indicates  a  diversion  of  127,000 
acres  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  over  $2,600,000 
for  this  year  alone.  The  overall  cost  of 
the  soil  bank  and  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time  is  indicated  to 
be  over  $1,200  million.  This  to  me  is  the 
height  of  fiscal  irresponsibihty,  and  I,  at 
the  moment,  cannot  possibly  think  of 
a  more  wasteful  and  confiicting  manner 
in  which  we  could  spend  the  taxpayer's 
dollars.  This  in  itself,  I  suppose,  would 
be  sufficient  cause  for  the  disapproval  of 
this  project,  but  let  me  point  out  further 
conflicting  discrepancies. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  after 
weeks  of  hearings  and  study,  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  a  program  that 
calls  for  further  restrictions,  controls, 
penalties,  and  payments  in  an  endeavor 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  reduced  pro- 
duction and  Government  expenditures  in 
this  field.  For  the  first  time  there  is 
also  included  a  provision  for  payments 
for  reducing  the  production  of  dairy 
products.     Every  farm  family,  as  well 


as  every  consumer  throughout  the  entire 
Nation,  is  affected  adversely  by  a  proj- 
ect of  this  kind.  First,  we  know  that 
by  simple  mathematics,  if  we  have  any 
thought  of  reducing  surpluses  and  ex- 
penditures, then  the  enactment  of  this 
project  will  mean  that  other  farmers  in 
the  same  State  or  other  States  will  be 
compelled  to  make  a  comparable  reduc- 
tion m  their  production  if  we  are  even 
to  hold  our  own  in  curtailing  surpluses. 

To  the  consumer,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  how  we  can  possibly  anticipate 
reduced  production  costs  by  expenditures 
of  $1,200  per  acre  that  are  completely 
unnecessary.  This  can  only  mean  an 
ultimate  higher  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  justify 
this  project  even  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
penditures that  are  directly  identifiable 
with  the  cost  of  the  project.  However, 
there  are  additional  expenditures  which 
of  necessity  must  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration in  recommending  the  approval 
of  the  project. 

First,  the  moneys  that  are  chargeable 
to  irrigation  are  interest  free,  so  the  total 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  with  a  repayment 
period  of  50  years,  will  be  more  than  dou- 
ble the  initial  cost  identified  with  the 
project. 

Second,  the  cost  of  comparably  reduc- 
ing agricultural  production  would  also 
have  to  be  added  to  the  total  cost. 

These  two  factors  would  more  than 
double,  and  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  would  actually  triple  the  cost  that 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  overall 
effect  of  the  project  on  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  is  not  only  inconsistent,  but  al- 
most inconceivable,  that  Congress  on  the 
one  hand  would  appropriate  such  large 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  curtail  pro- 
duction, and  on  the  other  hand  appro- 
priate these  equally  large  sums  in  order 
to  increase  production.  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  discriminatory  for  Congress  in  one 
instance  to  demand  farm  families  in 
proven  productive  agricultural  areas  to 
be  subjected  to  mandatory  reductions  in 
their  activities  enforced  by  severe  penal- 
ties in  order  that  other  areas  should  be 
uneconomically  subsidized  to  further  ag- 
gravate the  entire  surplus  problem. 

What  about  the  Indians?  I  can  truly 
appreciate  the  desire  to  offer  benefits  and 
opportunities  for  the  Indians  who  would 
be  affected  by  this  project.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, I  should  want  to  express  every 
desire  that  proper  attention  be  given  to 
the  many  and  varied  Indian  problems 
and  that  we  as  a  nation  live  up  to  all  of 
the  commitments  that  have  been  made  to 
them  in  the  many  treaties  over  the  years. 
But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
this  bill  does  as  far  as  the  future  of  the 
Indians  is  concerned. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  expenditures 
are  such  that  it  would  mean  spending 
almost  $200,000  per  160  acres  of  land  or 
per  family.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  is  not  money  from  which  the  In- 
dians will  benefit,  but  rather  represents 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  Indians 
themselves  will  be  required  to  make  addi- 
tional large  investments  in  order  to  op- 
erate the  farms  which  may  be  allotted  to 
them.    There  is  no  assurance  that  this 
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will  be  either  an  economical  or  a  feasible 
operation.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  rather 
to  the  contrary.  With  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  new  farm  legislation,  it 
is  evident  that  they  would  be  subjected 
to  controls  and  a  limited  acreage  which 
would  not  permit  them  to  raise  sufficient 
crops  to  provide  them  with  a  justifiable 
income  on  which  to  support  their  family. 

In  view  of  the  existing  farm  problem, 
it  would  seem  much  more  logical  that  we 
offer  to  them  the  same  opportunity  that 
is  offered  to  other  fanners  throughout 
the  Nation,  that  they  be  permitted  to  set 
aside  their  land  as  we  have  done  in  the 
soil  bank  and  receive  payments  accord- 
ingly. The  expenditures  called  for  in  this 
bill  would  provide  sufficient  moneys  with 
which  to  make  payments  of  $30  per  acre 
for  40  years,  or  $20  per  acre  for  60  years, 
or  any  such  combinations  which  would 
be  even  more  lucrative  than  the  E>ay- 
ments  now  being  made  to  other  farmers 
for  not  raising  the  crops  that  have  been 
designated  on  these  Indian  lands.  This 
would  better  serve  both  the  Indians  and 
the  rest  of  our  farm  populace. 

While  these  are  but  a  few  of  my  own 
observations,  let  me  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  Identify  what  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  con- 
veyed to  this  Congress  relative  to  the 
existing  farm  problem. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  presenting  his  agricultural 
program  on  January  31  of  this  year, 
stated  as  follows: 

Our  two  goals.  Improving  Income  and 
reducing  costs,  can  both  be  achieved  only 
If  farm  output  can  be  reduced  below  needs 
for  several  years  and  then  allowed  to  Increase 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  growth  In  demand. 

This  statement  supports  substantially 
what  I  have  Just  stated  that  if  we  are 
to  Improve  farm  income  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  then  farm  output 
must  of  necessity  at  this  time  be  reduced. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's statement  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  Pebniary  7.  1962, 
and  I  quote  from  page  39,  part  I.  of  the 
hearings: 

The  best  projections  we  have  Indicate  that 
In  1980  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  a  popula- 
tion of  245  million  people  can  be  met  by 
production  from  407  million  acres  of  crop- 
land, which  is  51  million  acres  less  than  the 
458  million  acres  we  classify  as  cropland  to- 
day. The  urgent  problem  which  requires 
immediate  attention  Is  to  find  new  produc- 
tion uses  for  cropland.  I  might  say  to  you 
that  It  does  not  make  sense  to  use  lands  to 
produce  something  that  we  do  not  need,  and 
that  we  have  to  store,  and  on  which  we  must 
pay  heavy  charges  to  store  and  to  handle. 
It  Is  highly  Inefficient  and  Improper  and  has 
put  us  In  the  position  we  are  In  today. 

His  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  acquire  any 
lands  or  rights  or  interest  therein  which 
he  deemed  necessary.  Permit  me  to 
compliment  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  having  removed  some  of  these  un- 
precedented authorities.  However,  we 
must  remember  that  the  farm  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee still  contains  language  which 
would  permit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  into  long-term  agree- 
ments with  farmers  for  changes  in  land 
use. 


In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
ftrsi  time  tor  a  permanent  and  manda- 
tory acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  programs  for  feed  grains  to  be 
established  on  every  farm  in  the  United 
States.     This   will   authorize   the   Sec- 
retary to  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  each  year  equal  to  the  total 
requirements  of  corn,  oats,  grain  sor- 
ghums and  barley.    Without  going  into 
details  of  the  farm  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  over- 
all effect  would  be  one  of  greatly  ex- 
panded restrictions  and  penalties  result- 
ing   in    a   reduced    income   to   farmers 
throughout     the     Nation.       Secretary 
Freeman  has  stated  quite  correctly  that 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  use  lands  to 
produce  something  that  we  do  not  need. 
Every  Member  of  this  Congress  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  can  not 
possibly  hope  that  either  farmers,  tax- 
payers, or  consumers  are  for  very  long 
going  to  sanction  this  kind  of  misap- 
propriation of  funds  by  the  Congress.    If 
it  is  our  desire  for  agriculture  to  be  com- 
pletely controlled  and  dominated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  then  the  quickest 
way  to  achieve  this  objective  is  to  au- 
thorize increased  production  of  agricul- 
tural  commodities   at   the    expense   of 
others.    As  for  me.  I  have  no  intention 
to  subject  the  farmers  throughout  this 
Nation  to  further  restrictions  and  pen- 
alties as  contained  in  ttie  pendmg  agri- 
cultural bill  as  long  as  we  are  expending 
funds  in  this  manner  to  increase   the 
production  in  other  areas. 

All  of  these  facts  are  positive  proof 
that  this  project  can  only  serve  to 
further  aggravate  our  national  economy 
and  the  farm  problem,  and  in  addition 
provide  increased  burdens  and  costs  to 
farm  families,  taxpayers,  and  consumers 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  These 
facts,  m  my  humble  opinion,  are  ample 
reasons  why  the  Congress  should  reject 
this  project. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  first,  in  opening  my  remarks,  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  if  in  my  letter  to  my 
colleagues  I  seemed  to  intimate  any 
criticism  either  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  or  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  their  care  and  zeal  for  Indian 
affairs,  that  was  certainly  not  my  in- 
tent. My  intent  was  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  believe  on  a  national 
basis,  wherever  we  can  do  something 
constructive  and  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  American  Indian  population  of 
our  country,  we  want  to  do  so.  That 
was  all  I  intended  to  imply. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  in  some  quarters  a 
feeling  that  because  of  California's  in- 
terest in  the  Colorado  River  we  are 
against  the  expenditure  for  any  water 
anywhere  unless  it  comes  directly  to 
California.  And  so  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  read  at  this  time  from  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  a  lett-er  which  was 
addressed  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  Craig  Hosmer,  directed  to  him 
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by  the  Governor  of  California.  Gover- 
nor Brown.    He  said: 

April  25,  1961. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmer, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  I  stated  publicly  In  a  widely  reported 
Washington,  D.C.,  press  conference  last 
Wednesday,  I  am  taking  the  san^  position 
iis  Senators  Engle  and  Kuchxl  with  respect 
to  these  projects.  We  conferred  and  agreed 
that  while  we  Intend  to  work  to  protect 
California's  water  supply  In  every  way,  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  obstructionist  posi- 
tion of  opposing  all  Upper  Colorado  River 
projects.  We  believe  each  project  should  be 
considered  on  Its  own  merits.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  both  Senators  Kuchel  and 
Engle  have  already  voted  on  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  and  Navajo  projects.  They  were  con- 
vinced, as  am  I.  that  this  does  not  harm 
California's  position  In  any  way.  We  are 
further  convinced  that  an  official  California 
stand  against  all  such  projects  regardless  of 
their  merit  or  their  Impact  on  California's 
water  supply  would  be  extremely  damaging 
to  efforts  to  obtain  projects,  including  many 
designed  to  assure  adequate  water  supplle* 
for  southern  California.  Letter  follows. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  O.  Brown, 

Governor. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  in- 
formation which  is  available  to  all  of  us 
supports  the  Governor'a  position,  and  I 
would  certainly  have  to  say  that  I  hope 
the  majority  at  least  of  my  colleagues 
from  California  will  vote  for  this  bill,  a 
bill  which  does  not  in  any  way  have  any 
litigation  pending,  concerning  its  valid- 
ity or  effect  upon  California  because  it 
is  primarily  water  which  has  always  been 
allocated  to  the  general  New  Mexico 
area. 

May  I  also  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  that  I  am  a  little 
bit  surprised  that  he  and  some  other  of 
our  colleagues  today  want  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  a  fund  which  will  provide  $6,000  a 
year  just  to  be  handed  out  to  people.    I 
thought   they   were   always   for   people 
earning  things.     I  have  always  heard 
that  they  upheld  the  enterprise  system, 
not  the  giveaway  and  handout  system. 
Here   they   seriously   come   before   this 
body  and  want  us  to  set  up  a  fund  just 
to  hand  out  money  to  American  Indians 
who,  after  all,  in  my  opinion,  are  some 
of  the  best  Americans  we  could  have.    I 
do  not  think  this  House  wants  to  do  that. 
I  think  what  it  wants  to  do  is  what  this 
bill  does,  give  these  fine  people  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  money  for  themselves 
in  a  manner  and  in  a  way  which  is  the 
most  direct  way,  in  which  they  are  best 
trained,  to  earn  on  this  land  which  has 
been  so  basically  theirs  for  so  much  of 
our  history.    I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  idea  setting  up  a  fund,  whether  it 
was  $40,000  for  each  family  or  $120,000, 
and  try  to  give  away  $6,000  a  year,  will 
not  be  accepted  by  many  Members  of 
this  House. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  committee  went  very  carefully  into 
the  agricultural  effects  of  this  bill,  and  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  committee's 
report  on  pages  8  and  «-  in  which  it  dis- 
cusses this  project.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, and  I  am  going  to  ask  a  member 
of  the  committee  whether  he  will  affirm 
that  I  am  stating  the  correct  facts  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
committee  adopted  amendments  which 


provide  for  a  period  of  10  years  after 
completion  of  construction  that  no  water 
from  either  of  these  projects  shall  be  de- 
livered to  water  users  for  production  on 
newly  irrigated  land  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  as  defined  in  section 
408(c)  of  the  A)?ricultural  Act.  The 
understanding  Is  it  will  take  14  years  to 
build  this  project.  Then  add  10  years  to 
that.  That  is  24  years  before  any  water 
could  be  spent  on  this  land  which  would 
produce  surplus  cj'ops. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVEIT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  might  say  that  the  14-year  figure 
is  an  optimistic  fi^re,  that  it  Is  a  con- 
servative figure,  that  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete this  project.  It  would  be  10  years 
beyond  that.  So  we  are  speaking  of  a 
period  at  least  25  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  very 
kind  and  able  fri;nd  from  New  Mexico. 
I  would  certainly  say,  then,  I  would 
rather  gamble  that  24  years  from  now 
the  increase  of  population  of  this 
country,  among  C'ther  factors,  will  have 
wiped  out  the  surpluses,  and  the  na- 
tional asset  which  this  irrigated  land 
is  going  to  mean  X)  this  country  Is  going 
to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  finest 
assets  we  could  possibly  buy. 

May  I  respectlully  say  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  while  his  argu- 
ment would  be  t)ue  if  it  were  to  apply 
immediately  today,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  is  true  if  you  Icok  at  it  from  the  view- 
point of  24  years  from  now. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MirJiesota. 

Mr.  LANGE3>1.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  in  order  that  I  might  point  out 
to  him  that  the  provision  to  which  he 
refers  first  of  all  applies  only  to  the  six 
basic  crops,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobac- 
co, wheat,  and  com;  second,  that  that 
provision  appUes  only  to  the  new  acres 
and  not  to  the  95,000  acres  in  San  Juan- 
Chama  involved  in  this  project;  and 
third,  I  should  call  to  his  attention  the 
fact  that  I  referred  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  by  1980,  which  is  18  years  from 
now.  we  could  still  raise  sufficient  food 
on  the  51  million  acres  less  that  we 
now  have  in  production. 

In  addition,  in  the  very  same  study. 
it  appears  that  there  are  750,000  acres 
in  the  soil  bank  that  are  going  to  come 
back  into  production  between  now  and 
that  time,  so  I  ptoint  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  f;ituation  is  very  much 
apt  to  be  worse  by  the  time  the  project 
goes  into  effect  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  a  little 
amused  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  suddenly  become  the 
basis  on  which  cur  friends  on  the  other 
side  are  relying  for  the  soundness  of 
their  argument,  not  that  I  do  not  think 
that  is  right,  but  it  is  at  least  rather 
amusing.  Second,  I  would  have  to  say 
to  the  gentlem£.n  that  if  he  will  read 
the  report  he  vsill  find  that  the  things 
he  is  worried  about  are  amply  taken 
care  of  in  the   report.     We  are  talking 
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about  the  great  surplus,  the  great 
amounts  of  money  that  are  spent  on 
crops  today  that  are  put  into  storage, 
and  these  are  not  the  crops  which  are 
going  to  be  affected  In  this  particular 
project.  On  top  of  that,  I  suppose  I 
am  an  old-fashioned  conservative  indi- 
vidual, but  I  note  that  most  of  these  crops 
are  going  to  be  used  primarily  on  the  local 
farm  that  we  are  building  here,  a  family- 
size  farm.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  is 
the  kind  of  situation  that  we  in  America 
would  like  to  build.  We  would  like  to 
build  the  situation  where  the  individual 
local  family  farm  can  become  a  self- 
sustaining  institution.  I  think  that  this 
bill  helps  in  that  way  and  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  mmutcs  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  point  out  also 
that  the  land  that  the  gentlemtui  from 
Minnesota  says  Is  In  the  soil  bank  In 
New  Mexico  is  submarginal  land  and  Is 
not  Irrigated  land.  It  was  put  into  pro- 
duction during  World  War  II  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government.  It  Is  sown 
to  grass  and  will  be  vised  to  raise  cattle 
when  It  comes  out  of  the  soil  bank. 

Every  indication  is  that  It  will  not  be 
plowed  up  and  put  Into  production. 

I  might  also  pomt  out  there  has  been 
some  reference  made  to  the  cost  of  this 
project,  and  how  much  It  will  cost  for 
each  family.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  report  wherein 
It  is  stated  that  3,360  families  will  be- 
come self-sufficient  under  this  project, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  divide 
3,360  into  $135  million,  we  get  forty  and 
some  odd  thousand  dollars  for  each  fam- 
ily Instead  of  this  other  astronomical 
figiu-e  that  has  been  thrown  around  here 
in  the  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  since  my  name  was  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  have 
a  message  for  the  House,  but  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
I  want  to  take  this  brief  moment  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  when  he  referred  to  the 
land  in  the  soil  bank  as  not  being  very 
productive.  Now  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  the  nature  of  all  of  this  land,  but 
as  would  be  indicated  by  the  payment  of 
over  $1  million  a  year  in  order  to  keep 
it  out  of  production,  there  must  have 
been  something  raised  on  It  or  else  those 
expenditures  must  be  imwise. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank 
both  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  the  backdrop  of  this  sit- 
uation. This  consists  of  the  type  of  In- 
dian tribe,  and  the  type  of  reservation 
with  which  we  are  dealing.    It  also  con- 


sists of  the  type  of  project  in  the  great 
State  of  New  Mexico  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  and  its  effect  on  the  economy  of 
New  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
Navajo  Reservation  is  larger  than  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  The  Navajo 
people  have  lived  on  this  land  for  so 
many  years,  in  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  This  Is  largely  a  desert  land. 
Recently,  it  has  become  noted  for  its 
mineral  wealth,  but  basically  the  Navajo 
is  still  an  agricultural  person  and  a 
shepherd.  His  economy  is  based  largely 
on  that  type  of  activity.  The  Navajo 
people  have  grown  in  population  in  the 
last  20  years  from  50,000  to  about  90,000. 
I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  remem- 
ber this  because  the  population  pressure 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  has  been 
such  that  tlie  total  productivity  of  the 
reservation  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
situation  has  had  to  go  down.  In  fact. 
I  can  safely  say  the  Navajo  Reservation 
at  this  time  is  about  as  badly  overgrazed 
as  any  grazing  area  In  the  United  States. 
So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today 
is  not,  as  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
says,  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  un- 
necessary purposes.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  Ls  to  lay  the  keystone  of  a 
balanced  economy  for  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation and  the  Navajo  people.  The 
keystone  of  this  balanced  economy  must 
necessarily  be  water. 

The  first  Increment  of  the  balanced 
economy  must  be  agricultural  to  begin 
with.  There  are  Industrial  developments 
taking  place  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion ;  there  will  be  more,  but  as  I  say,  the 
type  of  society  is  still  primarily  agrarian. 
So,  to  begin  with.  I  think  the  first  thing 
which  must  be  done  for  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation Is  to  provide  the  agricultural 
keystone,  something  which  will  help  to 
alleviate  the  very  bad  situation  of  over- 
grazing. This  in  a  nutshell  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  those  112,000  acres 
which  we  would  put  Into  cultivation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
take  this  money  and  set  it  up  in  a  trust 
fund  for  the  Navajo  and  pay  him  the  In- 
come from  the  trust  fund.  I  can  say  that 
those  who  think  this  should  be  done  are 
very  kind,  but  they  just  do  not  know  the 
situation.  They  are  hke  the  man  who 
looked  at  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle 
and  understood  the  pieces,  but  could  not 
put  the  pieces  together;  they  are  also  a 
little  bit  like  the  man  who  memorizes  the 
words  to  a  song  but  does  not  know  the 
tune.  We  are  not  trying  to  perpetuate 
the  Navajo  in  a  welfare  state.  The  in- 
dividual Navajo  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  do 
not  want  any  trust  fund.  They  want  a 
chance,  an  opportunity,  to  develop  an 
economy  which  will  allow  the  Navajo 
who  stays  on  the  reservation  to  support 
himself  on  his  reservation,  and  which 
will  allow  him  to  aspire  to  the  standard 
of  living  which  we  have  developed  In 
some  of  the  other  parts  of  this  country. 
May  I  also  say  that  I  am  sure  that  he 
asplies  to  the  same  standard  of  living 
that  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  people  are  working  to  produce  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  the  world  which  we 
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help  under  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions which  are  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   Senate   each 

year. 

I  am  not  one  who  says  that  because 
we  put  all  this  money  out  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  have  to  spend  similar  sums 
here.  If  both  expenditures  are  wrong, 
they  do  not  add  up  to  a  right.  But  I 
insist  that  this  particular  group  of 
Americans  is  just  as  entitled  to  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  decent  living,  as  in 
any  other  group  of  citizens  whether  they 
be  in  this  country  or  around  the  world. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  a  little  later  if  I  have  time. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Navajo  is 
not  completely  dependent,  nor  does  he 
want  to  be  completely  dependent,  on  the 
Government.  He  is  participating  in  the 
resettlement  program  for  his  surplus 
population.  We  have  many  members  of 
the  tribe  working  in  jobs  elsewhere.  He 
has  also  husbanded  his  many  resources, 
and  I  think  that  the  Navajo  Tribe  has  a 
tribal  government  which  is  as  good,  as 
enlightened,  and  uses  its  resources  as 
wisely,  as  that  of  any  tribe  in  the  United 
States  today:  in  fact,  I  might  say  that 
these  Indians  show  a  quality  of  states- 
manship that  could  well  be  practiced  in 
some  of  the  halls  of  our  Government  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

So  this  is  not  a  plea  for  a  handout; 
this  is  a  plea  for  a  chance  to  realize  the 
aspirations  which  the  Navajo  people  be- 
lieve, are  justly  theirs  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  being  so  considerate  in  yielding 
to  me  a  second  time.  I  might  say  to  him 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  state- 
ment he  makes  in  reference  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  trust  fund,  but  by  the  same 
token  does  he  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  not  at  the  same  time  be  retiring 
other  farm  people  and  putting  them  on 
a  Federal  income  basis  and  taking  them 
out  of  the  business  of  farming? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  mentioned  that.  I  forgot 
to  mention  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Navajo  people 
will  put  more  sheep  on  this  land.  That 
is  not  possible  for  the  foreseeable  future 
because  their  land  is  completely  over- 
grazed. As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the 
Navajo  does  get  a  little  bit  of  irrigated 
pasture  he  is  going  to  do  the  best  he  can 
to  improve  his  herd  in  quality,  not  in- 
crease it  in  quantity.  The  herds  are  of 
a  quality  commensurate  with  their  poor 
surroundings. 

I  have  every  sympathy  with  any  farm- 
er who  may  be  forced  out  of  agriculture 
whether  it  be  in  the  Midwest  or  in  other 
areas  of  the  country.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  these  farmers  are  going  to  be 
forced  out  of  agriculture,  they  will  be 
so  forced  whether  this  bill  passes  or 
whether  it  does  not.    This  bill  provides 


only  for  the  Navajo  people  to  keep  an 
agrarian,  ovine,  economy  a  grazing 
economy,  which  they  now  have.  They 
are  not  going  to  grow  crops  on  the  Nava- 
jo Reservation  that  are  in  surplus.  In 
fact,  they  will  not  grow  a  crop  which 
would  hurt  one  single  farmer  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Kansas,  or  any  of  the  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Practically 
everything  they  grow  will  be  consumed 
on  the  reservation,  either  by  persons  or 
by  animals.  So  that  is  just  not  a  cogent 
argument,  in  my  belief,  nor  a  valid 
objection  to  the  authorization  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for  stat- 
ing the  problem  in  such  a  way  that  we 
from  the  East  who  are  not  particularly 
affected  can  understand  what  is  being 
attempted  here  today. 

I  talked  with  a  group  of  people  repre- 
senting the  Navajos  last  week,  and  they 
emphasized  repeatedly  that  they  were 
not  looking  for  money,  that  they  were 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  liv- 
ing with  their  own  efforts  in  a  way  which 
has  been  traditional  with  them  for  many, 
many  years. 

I  may  say  also,  .speaking  as  a  Member 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  comparatively  few  American 
Indians  in  my  area,  that  we  from  the 
East  have  been  bombarded  for  years  by 
people  in  our  area  who  claim  that  we 
have  done  little  or  nothing  for  the 
American  Indian. 

I  think  that  today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  rather  a  dramatic  way  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  most  anxious  to 
help  these  people.  It  is  particularly 
good,  from  our  viewpoint,  because  this 
project  comes  before  us  with  bipartisan 
support,  with  the  support  of  the  former 
administration  and  the  present  admm- 
istration,  with  support  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  support  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  For  those  of  us  who  are 
not  directly  affected,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  Indians,  here  is  a  re- 
markably good  opportunity  to  prove  our 
good  faith  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
LMr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  I  hold  for  both 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  well  known. 

When  the  chairman  suggests  that  the 
arguments  presented  today  are  the  same 
as  those  presented  60  years  ago.  I  know 
he  does  not  intend  to  infer  that  all 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  are 
good  or  they  have  the  same  value,  nor 
that  we  should  not  debate  the  merits 
of  each  individual  case.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  his  consideration  in  committee, 
the  gentleman  has  used  the  same 
arguments  to  determine  which  of  these 
projects  should  come  to  the  floor.  Ap- 
parently all  those  associated  with  the 
projects  do  not  share  the  same  high 
degree  of  ethics  and  logic. 


I  think  we  should,  in  each  of  these 
instances,  try  to  measure  the  economic 
justification  for  the  individual  projects. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  recommending  techniques 
to  a  group  of  people  in  one  area  of  the 
United  States,  recently  said  this: 

There  Is  also  the  tactical  and  political 
problem  of  maneuvering  bills  through  Con- 
gres.s.  Your  Congressmen  must  support  rec- 
lamation projects  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  expect  support  on  their  projects. 

Now,  I  resent  that  kind  of  direction  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  in 
stating  his  belief  in  this  fashion,  he  cer- 
tainly ignores  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
decisions  should  be  made  on  its  own 
merits. 

I  am  politically  naive,  I  admit  that, 
but  I  am  not  so  personally  naive  that  I 
do  not  see  through  the  actions  of  two 
department  people  when  they  come  to 
me  the  day  before  this  bill  is  to  come  on 
the  floor  and  say  in  the  first  breath, 
"What  kind  of  opposition  are  you  going 
to  give  to  this  bill"  and  then  before  they 
get  their  next  breath  say,  "I  have,  inci- 
dentally, taken  up  this  consideration  of 
the  park  bill  that  we  have  talked  about 
in  the  western  part  of  Iowa,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  some  kind  of  a  decision 
to  make  on  that  before  long." 

I  think  this  is  unwarranted;  I  think  it 
is  an  indecent  use  of  executive  authority 
for  anyone  in  the  Department  to  make 
such  thinly  veiled  references  to  other 
projects  in  relation  to  this  and  attempt 
to  secure  support. 

There  is  one  matter  that  has  not  been 
discussed  today,  and,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  cost-benefit  ratio  and  the 
methods  of  figuring  same. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  original 
proposal  which  the  committee  discussed. 
what  was  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  this 
project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Are  you 
speaking  of  the  Navajo  project? 

Mr.  K"VX.  I  am  speaking  of  the  two 
projects  together  as  we  are  considering 
them  now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  1.62 
on  the  Navajo  and  1.261  on  the  San 
Juan-Chama. 

Mr.  KYL.  Was  there  ever  any  lower 
cost-benefit  ratio  on  this  project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  KYL.  Where  do  we  get  Uiat  figure 
of  0.82  to  1? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
50-ycar  analysis.  The  cost-benefit  ratio 
that  I  quoted  a  moment  ago  was  on  the 
100-year  analysis. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted 
to  get  at.  Is  it  true  that  the  Department 
now  has  a  new  basis  for  figuring  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  the  economic  justification 
for  these  projects? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  being  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  a  quite  active  member, 
may  I  say,  and  one  who  attends  almost 
every  meeting,  for  which  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him,  there  has  been  a  change 
of  the  formulas  or  the  yardsticks  used 
m   relation   to   cost-benefit   ratios   over 
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the  years,  as  1  understand,  as  the  testi- 
mony by  the  l>epartment  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shows.  Now,  Bs  1  have  \inderstood  It, 
these  have  all  been  worked  out  originally 
on  a  50 -year  analysis  and  also  on  a  100- 
year  analysis,  but  there  has  been  a  shift 
over  to  the  100-year  analysis  basis  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now.  is  it  not  true  that  this 
new  analysis  takes  mto  consideration 
projections  or  estimates  of  what  farm 
crops  might  be  worth  25,  50.  or  100  years 
from  now? 

Mr.  ROGERS!  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa:  I 
think  it  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  should,  because  these  are  pro- 
jections into  the  future. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  this  is  much  an  ephem- 
eral projection  that  can  be  no  real,  sound 
economic  basis,  can  there? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
that  can  only  be  answered  by  the  future. 
Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  been  interested  more 
so  than  I  have  been  in  this  particular 
problem. 

I  do  expect  to  hold  additional  hearings 
with  relation  to  how  these  analyses  are 
made.  But,  if  I  recall  correctly,  we  did 
obtain  enough  Infcrmation  about  this 
analysis  to  be  the  basis  of  the  justifica- 
tion before  the  subcommittee  reported 
it  out. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
the  question  in  this  fashion:  With  this 
new  method  of  figuring  cost-benefit  ra- 
tios, does  the  gentleman  anticipate  that 
there  will  ever  be  an  unfavorable  cost- 
benefit  ratio  for  any  project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think,  cer- 
tainly, there  will.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kvl]  will  recall 
that  we  made  the  point  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  that  the  Congress  cer- 
tainly would  not  tolerate  a  practice  of 
adopting  any  particular  formula  or  yard- 
slick  to  be  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  project  economically  feasible. 
That  was  one  reason  why  we  went  into 
such  exhaustive  detail,  as  is  reflected  by 
the  hearings  and  the  report,  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  would  say  this  further: 
Insofar  as  each  project  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  see  that  the  depart- 
ments downtown  do  not  resort  to  that 
particular  practice.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  agrees  with  me  on 
that. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  I  shall  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  diligence  in  pursuing  that 
thought  with  the  Department  people 
when  they  apE>ear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Vac  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  must  go  a  little  bit  further  than 
we  have  gone  in  this  particular  matter. 
Tills  is  nothing  new,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  understands.  This  has  been 
studied  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  so  happens  that  just  recently  they 
have  come  out  with  this  method  which 
to  so  many  of  us  appears  to  be  a  more 
favorable  formula  which  contains  the 


same  infcnination  based  upon  our  care- 
ful study  of  it  as  we  have  in  the  old 
formula;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  genOeman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  largely  a  question 
of  economics,  which  is  rather  difficult 
for  Members  of  the  House — at  least,  for 
some  of  us — ^to  understand,  as  far  as 
their  determinations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KYL.  As  I  remember  the  sum- 
mary of  this  point  which  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  he  said  that 
lawyers  do  not  understand  engineers  and 
engineers  do  not  understand  lawyers, 
and  neither  of  them  understand  the 
economists. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  this  formula,  which 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  one 
which  would  show  how  to  grow  bananas 
on  Pike's  Peak  economically? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI. 
yield  to  me  in  order  to  answer  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  are  not  grow- 
ing bananas  on  Pike's  Peak  as  yet.  and 
that  was  7  years  ago  when  my  friend 
made  the  argument 

Mr.  HOSMER.  You  have  not  gotten 
the  project  underway  yet? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  not  the  bananas. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlemsin 
from  Colorado  TMr.  RogkrsI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  7596  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  orderly  development  of  our 
arid  westlfinds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  arguments 
made  here  a  moment  ago  about  the 
insufficiency  of  the  water  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmkrI  to- 
gether with  other  arguments  that  he 
advanced  a  moment  ago  about  growing 
bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 

The  gentleman  from  California  knows 
that  when  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  area  in  southern  California, 
they  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  there  was  adopted  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  project  which  resulted  in  a 
compact  that  divided  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Proper  development 
was  made  in  California.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  Mexico.  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  are  a  little  late  in 
getting  into  the  picture  because,  in  the 
meantime,  developments  have  gone  for- 
ward in  great  strides  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Nevertheless,  in  that  agreement 
the  upper  basin  States  should  have  had 
one-half  of  this  water.  New  Mexico  was 
one  of  the  States.  New  Mexico  allo- 
cated a  certain  amount  of  water  which 
through  this  legislation  she  is  going  to 
be  able  to  put  to  beneficial  use,  not  only 


for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man  in  New 
Mexico  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian. 

By  this  development  New  Mexico  will 
have  the  beneficial  use  of  water  to  which 
she  is  justly  entitled  under  the  compacts 
heretofore  entered  into.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  places  some  water  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  area  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  placed  in  that  area.  New 
Mexico's  ability  to  make  beneficial  use 
of  the  waUir  to  which  she  is  entitled  and 
particularly  the  application  of  it  to  the 
Navajo  Indians  in  that  State  makes  this 
a  most  desirable  project,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  make  a  mistake  in  casting 
a  favorable  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MoktotaI. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  very  outset,  In  behalf  of  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Committee  <m  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  glrlng  our  con- 
stituency and  our  State  attention  in  this 
bill,  and  for  the  favorable  consideration 
which  it  received. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  thank  the  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  helped  us  in  trying  to  present  this 
bill  in  proper  focus  before  this  Congress. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  these  per- 
sons, as  I  know  in  pm.rticular  the  Navajo 
Indians  who  have  been  here  are  grateful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H  R.  7596  has  as  its 
primary  purpose  the  authorization  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
diversion  project,  both  of  which  are  New 
Mexico  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  which  is 
currently  under  construction.  The  na- 
ture and  merit  and  the  great  need  for  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  have  been 
vividly  and  accurately  described  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  It  is  to  these  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation  that  I  now 
^ish  to  direct  your  attention. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  that  the 
authorization  and  construction  of  these 
projects  are  of  meijor  importance  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico.  Words  almost  fall  me  when  I 
contemplate  the  dire  need  that  is  in- 
volved. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  describe  the  serious  condition  of 
the  Navajo  Indians  to  this  Congress. 
Congress  has  already  demonstrated  Its 
awareness  of  the  disgraceful  conditions 
existing  on  the  reservation,  and,  in 
recognition  of  the  national  responsibility 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe,  provided  in  the 
Colorado  Storage  Project  Act  of  1956  that 
all  of  the  costs  of  construction  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  would 
be  noiu-eimbursable  as  long  as  the  In- 
dians retain  title  to  the  irrigated  lands. 

The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project 
as  described  in  the  supplemental  feasi- 
bility report  will  consist  of  110.630  acres 
of  irrigated  land  for  exclusive  Indian  use 
in  San  Juan  County,  N.  Mex.  All  of  the 
project  except  8.915  acres  will  be  on  the 
present  Navajo  Indian  Reser\ation.  The 
additional  acreage  will  be  placed  in  res- 
ervation status  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  w:JJ 
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pay  the  land  acquisition  cost.  There  is 
a  very  good  reason  for  adding  the  addi- 
tional acres  to  the  project,  and  to  the 
reservation,  because  it  will  make  the  most 
compact,  practicable,  and  economically 
feasible  project  for  Indian  use. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  additional 
canal  capacity  will  be  constructed  for 
delivering  water  for  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal use  from  the  reservoir  behind 
Navajo  Dam  over  and  above  the  diversion 
requirements  of  the  Irrigation  project. 
The  costs  of  this  additional  capacity  will 
be  paid  by  Industrial  and  municipal  wa- 
ter users  with  interest.  All  water  uses 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  will  have  equal 
priority. 

The  Navajo  Tribe  has  agreed  to  this 
manner  of  developing  and  using  the  wa- 
ter by  relinquishing  its  rights  under  the 
so-called  Winters  doctrine  for  the  water 
necessary  to  irrigate  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  in  order  to  provide  a 
feasible  and  workable  plan  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  both  the  land 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  San  Juan 
Basin  of  New  Mexico.  The  Navajo  Tribe 
has  made  this  very  generous  and  far- 
reaching  concession  because  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  is  necessary  to 
the  very  survival  of  the  Navajo  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  in  1868  the  United  States  by 
treaty  promised  160  acres  to  any  Navajo 
Indian  head  of  a  family,  and  80  acres  to 
any  other  Navajo  Indian  of  18  years  and 
who  should  desire  to  farm  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  At  that  time,  in  1868,  there 
were  already  about  10,000  Navajo  Indi- 
ans. Anyone  who  has  observed  the  ex- 
treme arid  conditions,  the  barren  South- 
west desert  conditions,  that  exist  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  will  imme- 
diately recognize  that,  if  the  treaty  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  is  to  have 
any  significance,  irrigation  is  the  only 
practicable  solution.  Since  1868  the 
Navajo  population  has  increased  to  over 
85.000  people.  It  is  currently  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  2^4  percent  per 
year.  The  reservation  presently  con- 
sists of  about  25,000  square  miles  or  16 
million  acres. 

In  the  past,  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Navajo  Indians  has 
almost  invariably  been  in  the  too-little, 
too-late  category.  As  a  result  the  reser- 
vation is  a  seriously,  economically  de- 
pressed area.  Furthermore,  its  present 
state  absolutely  cannot  improve  unless 
such  improvement  can  be  derived  by  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
try. Both  pursuits  demand  a  prior  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
San  Juan  River. 

During  1958  the  estimated  average  per 
capita  income  of  a  Navajo  Indian  was 
$467  compared  with  a  national  average 
of  $1,940  per  person.  Over  16  percent 
of  the  individual  Navajo  income  was  de- 
rived from  welfare,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  similar  sources  with  only 
83.8  percent  representing  earned  income. 
By  year  2000  the  population  of  this  tribe 
Is  conservatively  expected  to  reach 
300,000.  Year  2000  is  less  than  38  years 
away.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  take 
far-reaching  and  important  measures 
at  once  to  improve  the  conditions  for 
these  first  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


The  construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  is  exactly  such  a 
measure.  This  project  will  provide  1.120 
family  farms.  It  will  provide  a  living 
from  related  service  activities  to  at  least 
another  2,240  families.  Thus,  it  will 
contribute  to  a  decent  living  for  almost 
20,000  Navajo  Indians. 

The  availability  of  adequate  Indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  supplies  in  the 
San  Juan  Basin,  together  with  abundant 
natural  resources,  the  large  Navajo  labor 
pool  and  the  basic  local  market,  Includ- 
ing the  20,000  people  to  be  supported  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  by  the  irrigation 
project  will  launch  a  new  era  of  solidly 
founded  economic  growth  for  both  the 
Indians  and  others  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  110,630  acres  of  land, 
the  economic  value  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  is  that  it  also  makes 
possible  and  practicable  the  industriali- 
zation of  substantial  areas  of  the  reser- 
vation. New  industries  will  provide  the 
Navajos  with  job  opportunities  and  per- 
manent employment.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect are  not  benefits  of  a  temporary  relief 
nature,  but,  in  contrast,  they  are  benefits 
of  a  permanent  nature  that  will  provide 
a  solution  to  myriads  of  economic  and 
social  problems  of  this  fine  and  proud 
segment  of  our  population.  Here  is  a 
real  instance  of  a  people  who  are  not  ask- 
ing for  temporary  relief.  They  are  only 
asking  for  an  opportunity,  an  equal  op- 
portunity, to  develop  into  the  finest  tj-pe 
of  American  citizens.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  extent  to  which  they  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  aid  themselves.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Navajos  have  been  preparing  for  a  long 
time  for  this  irrigation  project.  As  a 
part  of  their  preparation  they  have  in- 
stituted a  fann  training  program  with 
their  own  funds.  They  have  developed  a 
1.200-acre  farm  near  Shiprock.  N.  Mex., 
upon  which  they  have  been  training 
young  Navajo  Indians  in  modern,  scien- 
tific, irrigated  farming.  They  have  in- 
vested $500,000  to  $1  million  of  their  own 
money  in  this  training  program.  I 
might  add  that  the  operation  of  this 
training  program  has  been  so  efficient 
that  it  has  actually  returned  some  reve- 
nues to  the  Navajo  treasury  although  it 
was  never  intended  that  it  should  be  a 
profitmaking  enterprise.  By  means  of 
this  training  farm  program  the  Indians 
are  already  producing  fully  qualified 
farmers  to  operate  the  individual  farm 
units  on  the  project  that  we  are  asking 
the  Congress  to  authorize  today.  They 
are  solving  in  advance  many  agriculture 
problems  and  are  truly  ready  for  the 
project.  With  such  initiative,  such  en- 
terprise, and  such  industry  can  there  be 
any  question  that  the  Navajo  Indians  are 
both  willing  and  capable  of  operating  an 
efficient  agricultural  industry? 

The  construction  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project  is  part  of  a  broad 
program  of  the  development  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  belonging  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  people.  Obviously,  there 
is  a  lack  of  balance  between  the  rapidly 
increasing  Navajo  population  and  the  re- 


sources upon  which  these  people  depend 
for  their  livelihood.  The  construction  of 
this  project  will  be  of  great  benefit  in 
any  sound  approach  that  might  be  used 
to  a  basic  solution  of  the  total  Navajo 
economic  and  social  problem.  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  the  irrigation  development 
will  bring  many  primary  and  secondary 
benefits  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  directly  to  the  Navajos  who  would 
be  settled  on  the  Irrigated  land,  benefits 
will  accrue  to  many  others  who  must  de- 
pend on  overused  grazing  lands  from 
which  they  eke  a  bare  living  from  the 
small  bands  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle. 
The  proposed  irrigation  project  will  sta- 
bilize livestock  operations  over  the  en- 
tire reservation  and  will  result  in  a  larger 
income  from  the  land.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, the  lands  proposed  for  development 
are  now  used  by  individual  Navajo  In- 
dians under  assignment  from  the  tribe  to 
support  5,116  sheep  units  per  year.  The 
same  lands  under  irrigation  would  sup- 
port 436,000  units  per  year.  This  num- 
ber represents  more  sheep  units  than 
can  be  supported  on  the  entire  Navajo 
Reservation  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  well-planned  project.  Only 
class  1  and  class  2  lands  will  be  developed 
for  irrigation.  The  project  lands  lie  In 
elevations  from  5,580  to  5,950  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  area  has  a  temperate  and 
semiarid  climate.  The  summers  are 
characterized  by  warm  days  and  cool 
nights.  The  frost-free  period  consists  of 
about  160  days  per  year.  The  average 
annual  precipitation  is  7.5  to  8.9  inches 
with  about  half  of  the  rainfall  occurring 
during  the  growing  season,  making  irri- 
gation absolutely  necessary  for  success- 
ful crop  production.  Under  irrigation, 
the  project  lands  are  ideally  suited  for 
the  raising  of  the  types  of  crops  normally 
grown  on  irrigated  lands  in  the  San  Juan 
River  Basin.  The  soils  are  good,  con- 
taining only  a  low  salt  content  which  will 
not  interfere  with  plant  growth.  Water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  project  lands 
will  be  supplied  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico's  share  of  the  Colorado  River 
water.  This  water  will  be  stored  In  the 
Navajo  Reservoir  which  is  presently  un- 
der construction  and  is  one  of  the  stor- 
age reservoirs  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  485  of  the  2d  session  of  the  84th 
Congress.  Water  for  the  project  will  be 
directly  diverted  from  the  Navajo  Reser- 
voir near  Navajo  Dam.  Simulated  res- 
ervoir operation  studies  of  the  Navajo 
Reservoir  indicate  that  sufficient  water 
will  be  available  for  a  full  water  supply 
for  the  project  with  minimum  annual 
shortages. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  building 
the  works  to  serve  the  Navajo  Indian  ir- 
rigation project  Is  approximately  $134,- 
359,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
$974,000  of  prior  investigation  costs  nor 
any  costs  of  the  Navajo  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, which  under  the  act  of  April  11, 
1956,  will  be  paid  from  power  revenue  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project.  A 
period  of  14  years  will  be  required  to 
complete  constructon  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  period  represents  more 
than  one-third  of  the  period  between 


now  and  year  2000  when  the  Navajo 
Tribe  Is  expected  to  consist  of  300,000 
people  as  compared  with  85,000  at  the 
present  time. 

Under  the  act  of  April  11.  1956.  costs 
of  the  project  within  the  capability  of 
the  land  to  repay  are  subject  to  the  act 
of  July  1.  1932—47  Stat.  564— and  are 
not  subject  to  repayment  as  long  as  the 
lands  remain  in  Indian  ownership. 
Costs  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  lands 
to  repay  will  be  nonreimbursable  under 
the  terms  cf  the  act  of  April  11,  1956. 

Farm  operators  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  annual  operation  maintenance  and 
replacement  costs. 

In  order  that  we  do  not  forget  that 
there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
projects  to  be  authorized  for  construc- 
tion under  the  terms  of  H  R  7596.  the 
legislation  now  before  you.  allow  me  to 
also  briefly  describe  the  necessity  for 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project.  This 
project  will  help  materially  to  meet  the 
increasirvgly  pressing  needs  for  addi- 
tional supplies  of  water  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin  where  present  demands 
on  the  water  supply  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  far  exceed  the  water  that 
is  available  Tlie  needs  for  water  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Basin  widely  affect  the 
welfare  of  more  than  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Mexico.  If  the.^e  needs 
are  not  alleviated  in  the  near  future 
they  threaten  to  place  serious  limitations 
upon  the  economic  development  of  the 
entire  State.  The  initial  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project,  which  is  all 
of  this  project  that  is  proposed  for  au- 
thorization in  H  R.  7596,  will  provide 
diversion  works  for  taking  110,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  San  Juan  River  into  the  water 
deficient  Rio  Grande  Basin.  About 
30,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  this  water 
would  be  used  by  exchange  on  irrigation 
units  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  In  north- 
ern New  Mexico. 

These  Irrigation  units  are  sorely  need- 
ed to  stabilize  the  agriculture  economy 
of  at  least  three  northern  New  Mexico 
counties.  These  counties  are  included 
in  the  rural  development  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  attack  the 
problem  of  low-income  farming  areas. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  these 
three  counties  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
stating  that  about  14 "-j  percent  of  all  of 
the  people  are  dependent  on  public  as- 
sistance payments  amounting  to  about 
$4  8  million  annually.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  $3  million  is  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent.  The  economy 
of  this  area  is  based  upon  agriculture. 
It  is  glaringly  obvious  that  a  solution  to 
this  problem  can  be  derived  from  a  re- 
liable irrigation  water  supply  from  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project.  About 
22,600  acre-feet  of  the  water  would  be 
used  as  a  supplemental  supply  for  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict where  studies  have  shown  that  the 
water  supply  must  be  increased  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  water  to  meet  even  pres- 
ent requirements.  This  increased  sup- 
ply would  encourage  improved  farming 
practices  and  would  stabilize  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  area.  About 
57,000  acre-feet  of  the  water  would  be 
contracted  for  by  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque to  supplement  its  domestic  and 


municipal  supplies.  Construction  costs 
for  this  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
would,  of  course,  be  repayed  with  In- 
terest under  the  terms  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Law.  Albuquerque  Is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  cities  In  the  Na- 
tion. The  present  population  In  the 
area  is  about  270,000.  and  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  this  will  exceed 
three-fourths  million  by  year  2.000. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  you  know 
that  there  are  large  Government  in- 
stallations at  Albuquerque  that  continue 
to  play  a  key  role  In  our  program  of  re- 
search and  development  for  national 
defense.  An  assured  water  supply  is 
necessary  for  continuation  and  possible 
expansion  of  these  important  national 
defense  programs  as  well  as  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  Albuquerque  as  a  trade. 
Industrial,  and  recreational  center. 

These  two  projects  are  in  the  nature  of 
Siamese  twins  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
our  historical  intrastate  efforts  to  resolve 
eatitlement  under  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  have  made  them 
so.  For  many  years  our  State  has  made 
many  studies  as  to  how  best  to  utilize 
the  waters  which  have  been  allocated 
to  us.  Many  years  of  consultation,  ne- 
gotiation, and  final  resolution  have  been 
involved  in  finding  sound  and  equitable 
approaches  to  this  knotty  problem. 

New  Mexico  recognized  that  the 
Navajo  Indians  deserved  great  consid- 
eration and  merited  some  entitlement 
to  these  waters.  In  reciprocity,  the 
Navajo  Indians  came  into  these  coun- 
cils armed  with  the  maxim  known  to 
most  lawyers  and  dispensers  of  justice 
that  "He  who  expects  equity  must  be 
prepared  to  do  equity."  So,  with  this 
kind  of  spirit  pervading  these  important 
consultations,  we  became  one  family 
satisfied  with  the  final  resolution  that 
we  would  work  in  behalf  of  a  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  through  the  ap- 
proached allocation  of  waters  from  our 
State's  entitlement. 

This  does  not  constitute  an  injunc- 
tion upon  the  Congress  or  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  I  must  admit.  But 
this  historical  resolve,  we  submit,  should 
weigh  heavily  up>on  this  membership  be- 
cause it  represents  the  most  profound 
and  plausible  results  of  a  determined 
officialdom  with  our  State  to  dispense 
equity  and  justice  and  recommend  to 
this,  the  highest  tribimal,  that  It  give  us 
a  vote  of  confirmation.  This  Is  what  we 
do  today  In  asking  you  to  support  us.  I 
know  that  this  Congress  does  not  pre- 
tend to  take  away  from  us  within  our 
State  the  power  of  allocation  of  the  en- 
titled waters.  But  such  allocation  on 
paper  is  but  an  empty  gesture — reality 
must  come  through  the  vehicle  of  Fed- 
eral participation  as  provided  In  the 
pending  legislation.  To  fully  appreciate 
the  significance  and  importance  of  our 
deliberations  today,  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  provincial  or  sectional  in  projecting 
the  impact  of  our  actions.  We  must 
look  at  this  legislation  through  the  an- 
tenna of  national  well-being  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  when  he  launched  the 
great  era  of  reclamation.  His  philos- 
ophy that  we  must  do  for  the  arid  and 
semiarid  West,  not  what  is  good  for  this 
region,  but  what  is  good  for  our  Nation, 


and  it  was  upon  this  cornerstone  of  na- 
tional well-being  that  our  country  began 
to  develop. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  many  great 
names  from  our  eastern  shores  became 
identified  with  reclamation  and  conser- 
vation.   The  West  became  an  integral 
and  great  part  of  our  Nation.     It  was 
no  longer  Its  stepchild.    Great  reclama- 
tion projects  began  to  emerge  from  na- 
tional thinking.    Our  friends  from  the 
East.  Midwest,  and  South  refused  to  be 
sectlonallzed  In  their  thinking  because 
they  foresaw  reciprocal  advantages.    The 
factories  of  the  East  and  Midwest,  the 
textile  plants  of  the  South  began  to  feel 
the  economic  Impact  and  Influence  which 
our  new  area  began  to  nurture.     The 
vision  of  this  Congress  made  It  possible 
for  the  railroads  to  extend  their  limited 
access  to  the  new  found  treasures  of  the 
West.    The  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  finished  steel  products  of  the  East 
and  Midwest  began  to  flow  on  these  rail- 
road  cars.     The   West  was  paying   its 
way  in  improving  the  prosperity  of  the 
East    and    Midwest.     The   natural    re- 
sources of  the  West  were  crying  out  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  waiting  to  be 
developed— and  they  were.    They  found 
hospitality  in  the  factories  throughout 
our   Nation;    in   your   State,   and   your 
State,  and  in  the  States  of  many  others. 
Jobs  were  created  because  of  the  recip- 
rocal advances  of  national  thinking  and 
national  perspective.    From  this  mutual 
effort  and  nonparochial  thinking  we  were 
molding  a  great  nation  who  had  its  com- 
mon   purpose,    collective    advancement, 
and  the  highest  tsrpe  or  caliber  of  na- 
tional welfare.    The  dream  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  now  becoming  a  reality. 
Our  rivers  and  harbors  were  opening  up 
new    channels    of    transportation    and 
sound  resource  development. 

The  representatives  of  the  West  were 
always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
concomitant  responsibility.  That  is  why 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  great 
legislative  body,  because  sheltering  us  in 
this  very  Hall  is  the  ever  constant  re- 
minder that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  pa- 
rochial; that  our  Nation  is  far  greater, 
and  that  our  actions  should  always  be 
geared  to  perpetuating  its  greatness  and 
building  it  to  greater  heights. 

Closely  and  indispensably  entwined 
with  the  Navajo  irrigation  project  is  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  which  is  based 
upon  a  different  category  of  economic 
justification  which  I  have  heretofore  de- 
veloped. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  in  New  Mexico  need  this  water 
desperately.  This  is  the  only  avenue  of 
appropriation  which  we  have,  through 
your  support  of  this  very  important  and 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ChexowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  wholehearted  support  of  H.R. 
7596.  I  was  very  happy  to  support  this 
bill  In  the  subcommittee,  and  later  In 
the  full  committee,  and  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Morris],  and  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya) 
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on  their  zeal  and  diligence  in  pushing  wiU  resolve  their  decision  in  favor  of 
this  project.  I  have  been  very  much  this  bill.  I  am  sure  if  you  will  study 
impressed  with  the  unanimity  of  feeling  the  bill,  read  the  report  and  the  hear- 
that  prevails  in  New  Mexico  on  this  ings.  you  will  be  completely  satisfied  that 
project  Gov  Ed  Mechem  of  New  Mex-  this  project  is  not  going  to  have  any  un- 
ico  is  here  and  Lt.  Gov.  Tom  Bolack.  and  pact  whatever  on  the  surplus  agncul- 
other  State  officials  working   for   this  tural  commodiUes  of  this  country 


project.  Representatives  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  have  been  calling  on  you  and  I 
know  you  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed,  as  I  know  you  have, 
with  the  presentation  of  this  project. 
I  am  for  this  bill  for  many  reasons. 

First,  it  is  a  reclamation  project,  and 
coming  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  a 
neighbor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  I 
have  always  supported  the  reclamation 
program.  I  feel  that  the  approval  of 
this  project  will  be  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  State  of  Colorado  has 
given  its  full  support  to  this  project  and 
I  wish  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Felix  Sparks,  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board,  when 
he  appeared  before  our  committee: 

We  believe  that  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  are  In  complete  accord  as 
far  as  their  official  agencies  are  concerned 
on  these  two  projects.  We  in  Colorado, 
therefore.  Join  with  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
in  xirglng  this  committee  to  pass  favorably 
upon  the  pending  legislation. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  is  using  In 
this  project  the  water  that  has  been 
allocated  to  that  State  under  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  compact.  This  water 
belongs  to  them,  and  this  is  the  manner 
In  which  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
decided  to  put  this  water  to  beneficial 
use. 

It  happens  that  the  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  project  is  one  of  the  projects 
which  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  this 
water.  Perhaps  It  Is  the  project  that 
will  receive  the  largest  amount  of  water 
of  any  New  Mexico  project.  The  San 
Juan -Cham  a  project  Is  also  a  good  proj- 
ect, and  one  which  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  feels  is  vitally  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  seems  to 
hinge  largely  around  the  matter  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  that  may  be  involved 
in  this  project. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  who  made  an  excellent 
speech,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
gracious  individual,  who  has  served  in 
this  House,  than  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  have  the  highest  personal 
affection  for  him.  However,  he  is  mis- 
taken in  his  contention  that  this  project 
will  contribute  to  our  stock  of  surplus 
commodities. 

He  has  started  off  on  the  wrong  prem- 
ise. He  believes  in  his  position  and  is 
sincere,  but  he  is  absolutely  wrong.  This 
project  is  not  going  to  have  the  slightest 
impact  on  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
this  country. 

You  heard  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  a  few  minutes  ago 
present  a  most  convincing  statement  in 
which  he  demonstrated  how  this  proj- 
ect is  not  going  to  have  the  slightest  ef- 
fect on  the  surplus  commodity  situation. 

I  hope  those  who  are  debating  how 
they  shall  vote  on  this  bill,  and  who 
may  be  hesitating  because  of  the  threat 
of  increasing  our  agricultural  surpluses. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Of  course  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  very  fine 
observation,  and  for  his  complimentary 
remarks  about  me.  May  I  say  to  him 
that  certainly  the  feeling  is  mutual.  The 
time  he  and  I  have  spent  as  members 
of  this  committee  has  been  a  relation- 
ship I  know  I  am  going  to  cherish  for 
a  good  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  appreciate  the 
gjintleman's  statement.  1  have  greatly 
enjoyed  our  association  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  We  happen  to  differ 
In  opinion  on  this  matter.  I  caxmot  un- 
derstand, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
how  he  can  say  that  230,000  acres  of 
these  crops  are  not  important.  I  have 
made  specific  note  this  afternoon  to  the 
number  of  times  it  was  stated  that  sur- 
plus crops  are  not  involved.  Let  me  take 
one  of  them  that  has  been  referred  to, 
alfalfa  hay. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  mentions  alfalfa.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  that  too. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  It  is  said  that  hay  is 
not  in  surplus,  when  we  have  23  million 
acres  on  which  we  are  paying  farmers 
several  hundred  million  dollars  not  to 
cut  hay.  We  make  those  payments,  I 
am  sure,  in  sincerity  and  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  want  to  aggravate  the 
hay  situation  or  even  the  dairy  products 
situation  which  we  find  as  a  major  part 
of  the  new  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  agree  we  do 
not  want  to  aggravate  that  situation 
and  we  are  not  going  to  aggravate  It 
with  this  bill.  First,  it  Is  going  to  be 
24  years  at  the  earliest  before  there  will 
be  any  crops  produced  at  all  on  this 
land  Included  for  development  in  this 
project. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  if  he  had  been  in  south- 
ern Colorado  in  past  years  he  would  have 
observed,  as  I  have,  the  trucks  trans- 
porting hay  from  Colorado  to  other 
States  for  the  livestock  people  who  were 
in  desperate  need  of  that  hay.  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  happy  to  support  any 
legislation  that  would  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  hay,  especially  in  years  when  cer- 
tain hay-producing  areas  have  a  short 
crop,  or  no  crop  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  your  support  of 
this  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  be  passed 
without  amendment.  I  have  been  happy 
to  give  my  friends  and  neighbors  in 
New  Mexico  my  undivided  support  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  DURNOl. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  bill  this 
afternoon,  but  being  a  member  of  this 
conunittee  and  having  requested  to  be- 


come a  member  of  this  committee  when 
I  entered  the  Congress  2  years  ago,  I 
feel  obligated  to  do  so. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  I  stood  on  a 
high,  rolling  hill  at  siuiset  and  looked 
out  over  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  of  the 
Snake  River  and  the  Columbia  River. 
I  was  the  guest  of  a  man  who  had  a 
3, 000 -acre  spread.    He  said  to  me: 

Half  of  this  land  is  in  production.  One  or 
two  men  from  the  Government  are  coming 
out  to  see  me  next  week  and  they  su-e  going 
to  tell  me  where  I  can  plant  my  wheat  and 
what  I  can  harvest  this  year,  and  I  am  going 
to  produce  about  46  percent  of  the  capacity 
of  my  wheat  range. 

Well,  that  struck  me  with  some  force, 
and  I  thought  what  a  fine  world  it  would 
be  to  live  in  if  we  could  raise  100  percent 
of  the  wheat  that  that  land  could  raise 
and  feed  that  half  of  the  world  which  is 
hungry  instead  of  building  missiles. 

Now,  the  connection  between  all  of 
that  and  the  point  I  wish  to  make  here 
today  is  this:  I  carmot  conceive  that 
putting  water  on  200,000  acres  of  land, 
roughly,  and  producing  either  alfalfa 
hay,  which  is  going  to  produce  cattle  or 
sheep  or  dairy  products,  or  to  raise  sur- 
plus crops,  which  are  going  to  increase 
the  surpluses  which  we  are  paying  for, 
is  smart  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  said,  I  asked  to  be  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  wanted  to  play  a  part  in 
the  development  of  the  West,  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  and  I  wanted  to 
take  part  in  these  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation projects.  I  would  make  yet  an- 
other point,  that  this  is  the  first  of  maybe 
other  projects  that  are  going  to  appear 
before  this  House  before  this  session 
adjourns,  and  I  would  point  out  to  jrou — 
and  your  committee  has  carefully  con- 
sidered them.  I  am  sure — that  some  of 
these  are  marginal  areas  and  some 
should  be  enacted,  some  should  not,  and 
we  should  carefully  consider  each  and 
every  individual  bill  on  its  own  merits 
and  not  because  I  am  from  Oregon  or 
somebody  else  is  from  Colorado  should 
we  support  projects  in  New  Mexico.  We 
should  support  them  on  their  merits. 

My  final  point  is  that  we  are  an  in- 
.solvent  Nation  and  we  do  not  know  it. 
Gold  continues  to  flow  out  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  right 
to  further  extend  the  credit  of  this 
country  in  a  bill  we  are  considering  today 
in  this  moment  of  history. 

That  is  my  message  to  you. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  DoMiNicKl. 

Mr.  IX)MINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  unequivocal  support  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  reclamation  project  and  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project.  Those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  familiar  with 
Indian  affairs  are  well  aware  that  this 
Nation  assumed  certain  responsibihties 
to  various  Indian  tribes  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  Indians  were  moved 
from  lands  they  occupied  and  were 
located  on  reservations  under  the  terms 
of  treaties  which  obligated  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  many  of  the 
Indians'  needs. 

Our  Nation  assigned  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Navajo  tribe  to  a  reservation 
in  the  northwest  portion  of  New  Mexico 
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and  northeastern  portion  of  Arizona  al- 
most a  century  ago.  These  reservation 
lands  on  which  the  Navajos  have  been 
expected  to  eke  out  their  living  are 
largely  unproductive  because  of  a  short- 
age of  rainfall,  making  it  almost  impos- 
.sible  for  the  Navajos  to  produce  enough 
food  to  support  their  growing  population. 

Certainly,  over  the  years  we  have 
spent  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
but  the  Indians,  and  especially  the 
Navajos.  are  a  proud  people  and  need  to 
be  allowed  to  develop  their  own  initiative 
in  order  to  better  care  for  themselves. 
That  is  the  specific  objective  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project.  In 
pilot  projects,  the  Navajos  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  be  farmers.  Sup- 
plying the  vitally  needed  water  will  per- 
mit the  Navajo  lands  to  support  the  cat- 
tle and  sheep  and  grow  the  foodstuffs 
which  the  Indians  need,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  both  employment  and  In- 
centive for  the  Navajo  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  his  own  welfare. 

The  other  project  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  is  equally  essential 
not  only  to  the  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  project,  but  to  the  defense 
needs  of  our  Nation.  Located  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  are  a  great  number  of  defense 
establishments  such  as  the  Los  Alamos 
Atomic  Laboratories.  Sandia  Atomic 
Laboratories.  Kirkland  Air  Force  Base. 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  and  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  to  name  just  a  few. 
The  greatest  percentage  of  the  water  to 
be  provided  by  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  will  serve  these  areas  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

Some  agricultural  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived in  a  part  of  this  area  where  today 
the  average  farm  income  is  less  than 
$400  a  year.  Water  from  the  project 
will  permit  the  people  in  that  area  to 
grow  commercial  vegetable  croi>s  none 
of  which,  according  to  the  evidence  I 
have,  will  be  in  the  exportable  surplus 
categories.  Furthermore,  the  type  of 
crops  to  be  produced  requires  much  hand 
labor,  and  will  provide  more  local  em- 
ployment to  the  people  of  the  area,  many 
of  whom  are  fine  Americans  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  descent. 

Both  of  the  projects  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  provide  the  vital  element — 
water — essential  to  this  entire  area.  I 
urge  your  support  in  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  comment  on  the  arguments 
which  were  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  extremely  able 
and  extremely  logical  arguments,  but  to 
me  they  simply  do  not  apply  at  this  time. 
If  one  follows  his  argument  to  the  logi- 
cal conclusion,  then  in  like  manner  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  pro- 
viding any  kind  of  research  for  farmers 
to  be  able  to  Increase  their  crops  in  other 
areas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  not  be  going  ahead  with  projects 
of  that  kind  because  this  might  create  an 
increase  in  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  does 
not  feel  this  way.  I  am  sure  he  has 
supported  the  agricultural  bills  in  the 


past.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  as  a  result 
of  these  bills  which  will  fall  within  the 
basic  crop  commodities  which  require  the 
storage  of  surplus  commodities  and  the 
problems  connected  therewith.  I  carmot 
see  how  one  can  go  on  his  argument 
without  immediately  saying  and  follow- 
ing through  on  this  same  logic — that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  get  out 
of  all  research  programs  designed  to  be 
of  any  assistance  in  the  agricultural 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen! 
wants  me  to  yield.  So  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Again.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  responding  to  the 
comments  he  has  just  made  relative  to 
research.  Actually,  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  research  field  of  activity 
and  this  project.  The  reason  for  that  Is 
this:  That  in  the  scene  of  research  ac- 
tivity this  Is  done  as  much  to  provide 
benefits  to  the  consumer  and  everyone 
else,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  raising 
the  right  kind  of  product,  a  product  that 
will  mill  and  any  number  of  those  prob- 
lems that  come  into  the  scene.  They  are 
not  related  problems  directly  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  quotas,  directly  to  the 
area  that  we  are  digging  into  now  with 
the  new  agricultural  bill  in  which  we  are 
moving  people  off  the  farm,  and  limiting 
their  income  and  in  that  way  providing 
a  double  burden  to  the  taxpayers  and  to 
the  consumers.  It  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  this: 
But  for  the  research  the  farmers  in  this 
area,  be  they  Indians  or  someone  else, 
would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  an  irrigation  project  today. 
Consequently.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  real  happy  that  the  research 
has  gone  on,  because  If  it  had  not,  those 
farmers  would  not  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oi>erate  at  all  today,  water  or  no 
water. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  say  I 
am  happy  the  research  is  going  on.  That 
is  the  point  I  was  making.  Also  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the 
projects  which  goes  on,  with  taxpayers' 
money,  is  the  draining  of  wet  lands  in 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  more 
land  to  be  put  into  production.  This,  I 
think,  has  also  been  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  who  are  now  ob- 
jecting to  the  reclamation-type  project. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
it  will  be  possible  some  time  in  the 
future  that  these  acres  which  are  being 
put  into  production  at  a  tremendous  cost 
will  be  set  aside  in  some  program  similar 
to  our  soil  bank  conservation  reserve  or 
feed  grain  programs? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  say  this 
to  my  very  good  friend  from  Iowa;  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  will  or  not,  but 
the  water  In  a  dry.  arid  country  is  the 
most  vital  necessity  of  life  Itself.  If  you 
do  not  have  water  it  does  not  make  any 


difference  what  else  you  try  to  do,  you 
cannot  live  on  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  irrigable  and  arable  lands  and 
for  municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  uses, 
providing  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdlife 
benefits,  and  controlling  silt,  and  for  other 
beneficial  purposes,  the  Congress  approves 
as  participating  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  (Act  of  April  11,  1956, 
70  Stat.  105,  as  amended.  43  UJS.C.  620- 
620o)  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project. 
New  Mexico,  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado-New  Mexico. 
"Hie  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project 
herein  approved  are  substantially  those  de- 
scribed in  the  proposed  coordinated  report 
of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  October  18,  1957,  as  conditioned, 
modified,  and  limited  herein. 

NAVAJO      INDIAN      OalCATION     PROJBCT 

Sec  2.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11,  1956,  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  furnishing  irrigation  water  to 
approximately  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  said 
project  to  have  an  average  annual  diversion 
of  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand  acre- 
feet  of  water  and  the  repayment  of  the  costs 
of  construction  thereof  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  April  11. 
1956,  as  amended,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  section  4(d)   thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most 
economical  development  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project,  the  Secretary  shall 
declare  by  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter that  the  United  States  of  America  holds 
in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  any 
legal  subdivisions  or  unsurveyed  tracts  of 
federally  owned  land  outside  the  present 
boundary  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
in  New  Mexico  in  townships  28  and  29  north, 
ranges  10  and  1 1  west,  and  townships  27  and 
28  north,  ranges  12  and  13  west,  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  susceptible  to  irrigation 
as  part  of  the  project  or  necessary  for  lo- 
cation of  any  of  the  works  or  canals  of  such 
project:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such 
legal  subdivision  or  unsurveyed  tract  shall  be 
so  declared  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  until  the  Navajo 
Tribe  shall  have  paid  the  United  States  the 
full  appraised  value  thereof:  And  provided 
further.  That  in  making  appraisals  of  such 
lands  the  Secretary  shall  consider  their 
values  as  of  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act,  excluding  therefrom  the  value  of 
minerals  subject  to  leasing  under  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
181-286),  and  such  leasable  minerals  shall 
not  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe 
but  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  leasing 
under  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended,  after  the  lands  containing  them 
have  been  declared  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

(b)  The  Navajo  Tribe  Is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  title  to  any  land  or  Interest  in  land 
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within  the  above-described  townships,  sus- 
ceptible to  irrigation  as  part  ol  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  or  necessary  for 
location  ol  any  of  the  works  or  canals  of 
such  project,  acquired  in  fee  simple  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  and  after  such  conveyance  said 
land  or  Interest  in  land  shall  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe 
as  a  part  of  the  project. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  exchange,  or  condemnation 
any  other  land  or  interest  in  land  within 
the  townships  above  described  susceptible  to 
irrigation  as  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irri- 
gation project  or  necessary  for  location  of 
any  of  the  works  or  canals  of  such  project. 
After  such  acquisition,  said  lands  or  inter- 
est in  lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. 

Sec.  4.  In  developing  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  capacity  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies  or  miscellaneous 
purposes  over  and  above  the  diversion  re- 
quirements for  irrigation  stated  in  section  2 
of  this  Act,  but  such  additional  capacity 
shall  not  be  constructed  and  no  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  such  construction  shall  be 
made  untU  contracts  have  been  executed 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  of  repayment 
of  all  costs  properly  allocated  to  the  purposes 
aforesaid  with  interest  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  Payment  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges  of  the  irrigation  features  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.  582.  583),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  385)  :  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians  the  care,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  all  or  any  part  of  the  project  works, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  and,  In  such  event,  the  Sec- 
retary may  transfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  title 
to  movable  property  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  those  works. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  period  ending  ten  years 
after  completion  of  construction  of  the  Nava- 
jo Indian  irrigation  project  no  water  from 
the  project  shall  be  delivered  to  any  water 
user  for  the  production  on  newly  Irrigated 
lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity, 
as  defined  In  section  408(c)  of  the  Agrlciil- 
tural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1056,  7  UB.C. 
1428),  or  any  amendment  thereof.  If  the 
total  supply  of  such  commodity  for  the  mar- 
keting year  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
would  normally  be  marketed  Is  In  excess  of 
the  normal  supply  as  defined  In  section  301 
(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjxistment  Act 
of  1938  (53  Stat.  41),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1281 ) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
calls  for  an  increase  in  production  of  such 
commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  con- 
struct the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project, 
including  the  purchase  of  lands  under  sec- 
tion 3,  subsection  (c),  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more  than  $135,(XIO,000  (June  1961  prices) 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  required  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein. 

SAN   JUAN-CH4MA    RECLAMATION    PROJECT 
(iNrriAL    STAGE) 

Sec.  8.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11,  1956,  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
for  the  principal  purposes  of  furnishing  wa- 
ter supplies  to  approximately  thirty-nine 
thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land  In  the 
Cerro,  Taos,  Llano,  and  Pojoaque  tributary 


irrigation  units  In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  and 
approximately  eighty -one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  In  the  existing  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District  and  for  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  and  industrial  uses,  and 
providing  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits.  The  diversion  facilities  of  the  ini- 
tial stage  authorized  herein  shall  be  so  con- 
structed and  operated  as  to  divert  only  nat- 
ural fiow  of  the  Navajo,  Uttle  Navajo,  and 
Blanco  Rivers  In  Colorado  as  set  forth  in 
the  supplemental  project  report  dated  May 
1957.  The  principal  engineering  works  of 
the  Initial  stage  development,  involving 
three  major  elements,  shall  Include  diversion 
dams  and  conduits,  storage  and  regulation 
facilities  at  the  Heron  Numbered  4  Reservoir 
site,  enlarged  outlet  works  of  the  existing 
El  Vado  Dam,  and  water  use  facilities  con- 
sisting of  reservoirs,  dams,  canals,  lateral  and 
drainage  systems,  and  associated  works  and 
appurtenances.  The  construction  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  the  Nambe  Reservoir  shall 
be  contingent  upon  the  Secretary's  making 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Nambe  Pueblo  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  facilities,  and 
the  construction  of  recreation  facilities  at 
the  Heron  Numbered  4,  Valdez.  and  Indian 
Camp  Reservoirs  shall  be  contingent  upon 
his  making  appropriate  arrangements  with 
a  State  or  local  agency  or  organization  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  those  fa- 
cilities: Prorided,  that — 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  so  operate  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  the  project  authorized  herein 
that  diversions  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  shall 
not  ex^ed  one  million  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  in  any 
period  of  ten  consecutive  years,  reckoned  In 
continuing  progressive  series  starting  with 
the  first  day  of  October  after  the  project 
shall  have  commenced  ojieratlon:  Prowded. 
hotoever,  That  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  acre-feet  shall  be  di- 
verted in  any  one  year; 

(b)  the  Secretary  shall  operate  the  project 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  Injury,  impairment, 
or  depletion  of  existing  or  future  beneficial 
uses  of  water  within  the  State  of  Colorado. 
the  use  of  which  is  within  the  apportionment 
made  to  the  State  of  Colorado  by  article  III 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact. 
as  provided  by  article  IX  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact  and  article  IX  of 
the  Rio  Grande  compact; 

(c)  all  works  of  the  project  shall  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  permit  compliance  physi- 
cally with  all  provisions  of  the  Rio  Grande 
compact,  and  all  such  works  shall  be  op- 
erated at  all  times  in  conformity  with  said 
compact; 

(d)  the  amount  of  water  diverted  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin  for  uses  served  by  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  shall  be  limited  in  any 
calendar  year  to  the  amount  of  imported  wa- 
ter available  to  such  uses  from  importation 
to  and  storage  In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  In 
that  year; 

(e)  details  of  project  operation  essential  to 
accounting  for  diverted  San  Juan  and  Rio 
Grande  flows  shall  be  developed  through  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
Commission,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  of  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  the  various  proj- 
ect entities.  In  this  connection  the  States 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  shall  agree,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  on  a  system  of  gaging 
devices  and  measurements  to  secure  data 
necessary  to  determine  the  present  effects 
of  tributary  irrigation,  as  well  as  present 
river  channel  losses:  Provided.  TTiat  If  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  require,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  such  agreement,  gaping  de- 
vices and  measurements  in  addition  to  or 
different  from  those  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  State  jf 
New  Mexico  to  be  necessary  to  this  deter- 
mination, the  State  of  Texas  shall  pay  one- 


half  of  all  costs  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing such  additional  or  different  devices  and 
making  such  additional  or  different  measure- 
ments which  are  not  borne  by  the  United 
States.  The  results  of  the  action  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  Incorporated  In 
a  written  report  transmitted  to  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  for  com- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  before  any  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  project  construc- 
tion; 

(f)  the  Secretary  shall  operate  the  proj- 
ect so  that  for  the  preservation  of  fish  and 
aquatic  life  the  flow  of  the  Navajo  River  and 
the  flow  of  the  Blanco  River  shall  not  be 
depleted  at  the  project  diversion  points  be- 
low the  values  set  forth  at  page  D2-7  of 
appendix  D  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  report  entitled  "San  Juan- 
Chama  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico  ",  dated 
November  1955; 

(g)  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
construct  the  tunnel  and  conduit  works  of 
the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  with  sufllcient  capacity  for  future 
diversion  of  an  average  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  acre-fee  per  annum: 
Pro!  ided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  committing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  future 
authorization  of  any  additional  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project. 

Sfc  9  For  the  period  ending  ten  years 
after  completion  of  construction  of  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  no 
water  from  the  project  shall  be  delivered  to 
any  water  viser  for  the  production  on  newly 
irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity, as  defined  in  section  408(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1056.  7 
U  .S  C  1428).  or  any  amendment  thereof,  if 
the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  \a  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  41 ) .  as  amended 
(7  U  S.C.  1281).  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture calls  for  an  Increase  In  production 
of  such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

Sfc  10  The  amount  which  section  12  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1956,  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  is  hereby  Increased  by  $86,- 
828.000  (June  1961  prices)  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  required  by 
re.'ison  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved, 
which  Increase  shall  be  available  solely  for 
construction  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project 
and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  p\irpoee. 

GENERAL 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  shall  have  or  be  en- 
titled to  have  the  use  for  any  purpose,  In- 
chidlng  uses  under  the  Navajo  Indian  Ir- 
rigation project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  authorized  by  sections  2  and  8  of 
this  Act.  of  water  stored  In  Navajo  Reservoir 
or  of  any  other  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  Its  tributaries  originating  above  Navajo 
Reservoir  to  the  use  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  under  these  projects  except 
under  contract  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
and  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  contracts,  which.  In  the  case  of  water 
for  Indian  uses,  shall  be  executed  with  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  shall  make  provision,  in  any 
your  In  which  the  Secretary  anticipates  a 
sh-nrt.igo,  taking  into  account  both  prospec- 
tive runoff  originating  above  Navajo  Reser- 
voir and  the  available  water  in  storage  in 
N  ivajo  Reservoir,  for  a  sharing  of  the  avail- 
able water  in  the  following  manner:  The 
prospective  runoff  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  contractors  diverting  above  and 
those  diverting  at  or  below  Navajo  Reservoir 
In  the  proportion  th:tt  the  total  normal  di- 
version requirement  of  each  group  bears  to 
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the  total  of  all  normal  diversion  require- 
ments. In  the  case  of  contractors  diverting 
above  Navajo  Reserroir,  each  such  contract 
shall  provide  far  a  abarlng  of  the  runoff  ap- 
portioned to  said  group  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  normal  diversion  requirement 
under  said  contract  bears  to  the  total  normal 
diversion  requirements  of  all  such  contracts 
that  have  been  made  hereunder:  Provided. 
That  for  any  year  In  which  the  foregoing 
sharing  procedure  either  would  apportion  to 
any  contractor  diverting  above  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir an  amount  In  excess  of  the  runoff  an- 
ticipated to  be  physically  available  at  the 
point  of  his  diversion,  or  would  result  In  no 
water  being  available  to  one  or  more  such 
contractors,  the  runoff  apportioned  to  said 
group  shall  be  reapportioned,  as  near  as  may 
be.  among  the  contractors  diverting  above 
Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  proportion  that  the 
normal  diversion  requirements  of  each  bears 
to  the  total  normal  diversion  requirements 
of  the  group.  In  the  case  of  contractors  di- 
verting from  or  below  Navajo  Reservoir,  each 
such  contract  shall  provide  for  a  sharing  of 
the  remaining  runoff  together  with  the  avail- 
able storage  In  the  same  propKDrtlon  as  then 
normal  diversion  requirement  under  said 
contract  bears  to  the  total  normal  diversion 
requirements  under  all  such  contracts  that 
have  been  made  hereunder. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  a  total  amount  of  water  beyond 
th;»t  which.  In  his  Judgment.  In  the  event 
of  shortage,  will  result  In  a  reasonable 
amount  being  available  for  the  diversion  re- 
quirements for  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-C:hama  project  as  specified  in  sections 
2  and  8  of  this  Act. 

No  long-term  contract,  except  contracts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lands  and  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  sections  2  and  8  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  entered  into  for  the  delivery  of 
water  stored  in  Navajo  Reservoir  or  of  any 
other  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  its 
tributaries,  as  aforesaid,  until  the  Secretary 
has  determined  by  hydrologlc  Investigations 
that  sufficient  water  to  fulfill  said  contract  Is 
reasonably  likely  to  be  available  for  use  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  during  the  term 
thereof  under  the  allocations  made  In  articles 
III  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact,  and  has  submitted  such  de- 
termination to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  has  approved  such 
contracts:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
In  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  to  forbid 
the  Secretary  from  entering  Into  temporary 
water  supply  contracts  In  the  San  Juan  River 
Basin  for  any  year  in  which  he  determines 
that  water  legally  available  for  use  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
would  otherwise  not  be  used  there  and  is 
not  needed  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the 
upper  division  States  with  respect  to  delivery 
of  water  at  Lee  Perry. 

(b)  If  contracts  are  entered  into  for  de- 
livery from  storage  In  Navajo  Reservoir  of 
water  not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  contracts  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provision  for  sharing  of  available 
water  supply  In  the  event  of  shortage  as  in 
the  case  of  contracts  required  to  be  made 
piu-suant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  water  requirements  of  the  existing 
Frultland,  Hogback,  Cudal,  and  Cambridge 
Indian  irrigation  projects,  nor  to  the  water 
required  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  Irrigated  acreages  of  the  Frultland 
and  Hogback  Indian  Irrigation  projects  In  a 
total  amount  of  approximately  eleven  thou-' 
sand  acres.  , 

Sec.  12.  (a)  None  of  the  project  works  or 
structures  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
so  operated  as  to  create.  Implement,  or  sat- 
isfy any  preferential  right  In  the  United 
States  or  any  Indian  tribe  to  the  waters  Im- 
pounded, diverted,  <x  used  by  means  of  such 


project  works  or  structures,  other  than  con- 
tained in  those  rights  to  the  xises  of  water 
granted  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Blver  Basin  compact. 

(b)  The  projects  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  so  operated  that  no  waters  shall  be 
diverted  or  used  by  means  of  the  project 
works,  which,  together  with  all  other  waters 
\ised  In  or  diverted  from  the  San  Juan  River 
Basin  In  New  Mexico,  will  exceed  the  water 
available  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  under  the  allocation  contained  In 
article  III  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact  for  any  water  year. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  use  of  water.  Including 
that  diverted  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem to  the  Rio  Grande  Basin,  through  works 
constructed  under  authority  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.  and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
(Treaty  Series  994),  and  shall  be  included 
within  and  shall  in  no  way  increase  the 
total  quantity  of  water  to  the  use  of  which 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  is  entitled  and 
limited  under  said  compacts,  statutes,  and 
treaty,  and  every  contract  entered  into  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  storage,  use,  and  delivery 
of  such  water  shall  so  recite. 

(b)  All  works  constructed  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  and  all  officers,  employees,  per- 
mittees, licensees,  and  contractees  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  acting  pursuant  thereto  and  all  users 
and  appropriators  of  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  diverted  or  delivered  through 
the  works  constructed  under  authority  of 
this  Act  and  any  enlargements  or  additions 
thereto  shall  observe  and  be  subject  to  said 
compacts,  statutes,  and  treaty,  as  herein- 
before provided,  in  the  diversion,  delivery, 
and  use  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem, and  such  condition  and  covenant  shall 
attach  as  a  matter  of  law  whether  or  not  set 
out  or  referred  to  in  the  Instrimient  evi- 
dencing such  permit,  license,  or  contract 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  and  be  available  to  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wjromlng  and  the  users  of  water 
therein  or  thereunder  by  way  of  suit,  de- 
fense, or  otherwise  In  any  litigation  re- 
specting the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

(c)  No  right  or  claim  of  right  to  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  aided  or  prejudiced  by  this  Act, 
and  Congress  does  not.  by  its  enactment, 
construe  or  Interpret  any  provision  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  OMnpact.  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act.  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.  or  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
or  subject  the  United  States,  to,  or  approve 
or  disapprove  any  Interpretation  of,  said 
compacts,  statutes,  or  treaty,  anything  In 
this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  14.  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  comply  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  and  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States  In  the 
storage  and  release  of  water  from  reservoirs 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  may  maintain  an  action 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite*;  States 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
consent  Is  given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United 


States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or  suits,  as 
a  defendant  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  continue  his  studies  of  the  qual- 
ity of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  system, 
to  appraise  its  suitability  for  municipal, 
domestic,  and  industrial  use  and  for  irriga- 
tion in  the  various  areas  In  the  United  States 
in  which  it  Is  used  or  proposed  to  be  used, 
to  estimate  the  effect  of  additional  develop- 
ments involving  Its  storage  and  use  ( whether 
heretofore  authorized  or  contemplated  for 
authorization)  on  the  remaining  water  avail- 
able for  use  In  the  United  States,  to  study 
all  possible  means  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  such  water  and  of  alleviating  tho  HI 
effects  of  water  of  poor  quality,  and  to  report 
the  results  of  his  studies  and  estimates  to 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  and  every  two 
years   thereafter. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  diversion  of  water  for 
either  or  both  of  the  projects  authorized  in 
this  Act  shall  In  no  way  impair  or  diminish 
the  obligation  of  the  "States  of  the  upper 
division"  as  provided  in  article  ni(d)  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  "not  to  cause  the 
flow  of  the  river  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted 
below  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  million 
acre-feet  for  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years  reckoned  in  continuing  progressive 
series  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber next  succeeding  the  ratification  of  this 
compact". 

(b^  The  diversion  of  water  for  either  or 
both  of  the  prejects  authorized  In  this  Act 
shall  In  no  way  Impair  or  diminish  the  obli- 
gation of  the  "States  of  the  upper  division" 
to  meet  their  share  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  as  provided  in  article  III(c)  of  the 
Colorado   River   compact. 

Sec.  17.  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1956.  shall  not  apply  to  the  works  authorized 
by  this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
section  10  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  The  Act  of  April  11,  1956.  as 
amended,  is  hereby  ftuther  amended  as  fol- 
lows: (I)  In  sectlDn  1,  subsection  (2),  after 
the  words  "Central  Utah  (Initial  phase) " 
delete  the  colon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  words  "San  Juan-Chama 
(initial  stage),"  and  after  the  word  "Lyman" 
Insert  words  "Navajo  Indian.";  (II)  In  sec- 
tion 2  delete  the  words  "San  Juan-Chama, 
Navajo,"  from  the  first  sentence;  (III)  In 
section  5,  subsection  (e),  in  the  phrase 
"herein  or  hereinafter  authorized"  delete  the 
word  "hereinafter"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
^the  word  "hereafter";  (Iv)  In  section  7  la 
the  phrase  "and  any  contract  lawfully  en- 
tered unto  under  said  compacts  and  Acts" 
delete  the  word  "unto"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "into". 

Mr.  ASPINALX.  (Interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  sis  read  in  full  and  printed 
in  the  Record  ;  that  when  we  next  work 
on  this  bill  we  proceed  section  by  section, 
beginning  with  section  No.  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  tlie  gentleman  from  Colorado  if  his 
unanimous-consent  request  is  granted, 
whether  or  not  those  Members  who  have 
amendments  to  offer  to  the  bill  will  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  present  them 
and  to  discuss  them? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU 
say  that  they  will  be  given  that  oppor- 
tunity; but  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  thinks  he  should  have  copies 
of  those  amendments,  if  possible. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  there  any 
qualification  of  this  request  that  there  be 
ample  time  to  discuss  the  amendments 
tomorrow,  when  they  are  presented? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  qualifi- 
cation, I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Conunittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
7596)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 


APPORTIONING    CASH    ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  UNDER  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  657,  Rept.  No.  1726  i. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl.s 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11665)  to  revise  the  formula  f<ir  apportion- 
ing cash  assistance  funds  amoiig  the  States 
under  the  National  School  L  inch  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  deb.ite. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR  RYUKYU 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
on  Thursday  next  H.R.  10937,  a  bill  in- 
creasing funds  for  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
will  be  brought  up  for  consideration. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  has  granted  a 
rule  allowing  l  hour  of  general  debate. 


INCREASING   FUNDS   FOR   RYUKYU 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  656,  Rept.  No.  1725),  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10937)  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 


ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
bill  (HR.  11222 »  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee  would  force  Corn  Belt  farm- 
ers into  the  same  bureaucratic  briar 
patch  that  has  caused  such  misery  in  the 
land  of  cotton. 

The  30-year  effort  to  help  the  cotton 
farmer  by  means  of  Government  control 
should  be  warning  enough.  It  has  cut 
the  farmer's  efficiency,  destroyed  his 
markets  at  home  and  abroad,  invited 
synthetic  substitutes  for  cotton,  put  U.S. 
textile  mills  at  a  disadvantage,  led  to  a 
discriminatory  scheme  to  rig  world  cot- 
ton textile  markets,  irritated  would-be 
trading  customers  abroad,  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  fortune,  and  opened  the  gate  for 
the  smelly  manipulations  in  cotton  al- 
lotments by  Billie  Sol  Estes  and  his  pals. 

The  compulsory  features  in  the  feed 
grains  and  wheat  sections  of  this  bill 
would  create  in  the  Corn  Belt  the  same 
type  redtape  thicket  in  which  Estes 
operated. 

The  right  to  grow  corn  and  wheat 
would  be  parceled  out  by  Government 
and  quickly  acquire  a  monetary  value — 
to  be  bought,  sold,  transferred,  adjusted, 
assigned  and  reassigned  endlessly. 

This  would  lead  to  a  prolific  profusion 
of  rules,  guidelines,  precedents,  deci- 
sions— and  power-laden  bureaucrats. 

The  temptation  would  be  ever-pres- 
ent— just  as  in  the  land  of  cotton — for  a 
Billie  Sol  Estes  to  get  on  an  ofBcial  ad- 


visory committee,  manipulate  allotments, 
and  dicker  and  deal  with  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  invested  with  influence  or 
authority  over  these  valuable  new  prop- 
erty rights. 

This  is  a  time  for  fundamental  think- 
ing. We  need  to  get  down  to  basic  prin- 
ciples, and  decide  once  and  for  all 
whether  Midwest  farmers  are  to  keep  the 
rif^ht  to  use  their  own  land,  talent,  and 
ambition  to  best  advantage  or  be  forced 
to  take  this  fateful  first  step  down  the 
road  of  regimentation — a  road  that  has 
no  place  to  turn  around. 

If  you  think  that  statement  is  an  exag- 
geration, I  invite  you  to  read  the  long 
and  sorry  history  of  efforts  to  help  the 
farmer  by  taking  away  his  freedom. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
sugar  have  been  dominated  by  Govern- 
ment for  nearly  30  years.  The  controls 
quickly  become  a  part  of  the  land  itself. 
Government  controls  are  not  like  a  suit 
of  clothes — even  an  Estes  suit  of 
clothes — that  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off 
at  will.  Once  on,  they  stay  on.  Indeed, 
the  controls  get  tighter  and  more  com- 
plicated year  by  year,  and  the  required 
policing  more  rigorous. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  now 
dealing  with  a  proposed  extension  of  the 
Government  control  program  for  sugar. 
In  resE>onse  to  a  question.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  informed  me  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  target 
for  ending  sugar  controls,  nor  any  plan — 
however  distant — for  achieving  this. 

Much  as  I  myself  would  like  to  see 
sugar  controls  ended,  frankly.  I  had  no 
practical  suggestions  on  how  to  start. 
Controls  beget  controls,  and  in  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  peanuts,  and  rice — just 
as  in  sugar — there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
turn  around  and  head  back  to  the  free 
enterprise  marketplace  system. 

When  producers  vote  "yes"  to  con- 
tinue these  control  programs,  this  action 
reflects  partly  their  own  uncertainty  as 
to  how  to  start  back  to  a  marketplace 
system,  and  partly  a  natural  instinct  to 
protect  a  built-in  property  right  repre- 
senting the  right  to  grow.  It  would  take 
rare  courage  for  a  tobacco  farmer,  for 
example,  to  vote  against  a  program 
under  which  his  tobacco  acreage  has  ac- 
quired an  inflated  value  of,  say,  $2,000 
an  acre.  This  same  farmer  might  well 
be  convinced  the  tobacco  program,  all 
considered,  has  been  a  mistake  but  stilj 
feel  compelled  to  vote  "yes.** 

A  similar  Hobson's  choice  would  face 
feed  grains  and  wheat  farmers  if  H.R. 
11222  is  enacted.  In  the  prescribed  ref- 
erendimi,  they  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  tough  control  program,  or  no 
program  at  all.  plus  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dump  Gov- 
ernment grain  on  an  unprotected  mar- 
ket. Department  witnesses  themselves 
testified  this  would  mean  corn  selling 
for  less  than  80  cents  a  bushel. 

Some  people  have  likened  the  refer- 
endum choice  to  life  imprisonment 
versus  execution. 

Certainly,  we  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
history  and  reason  if  we  were  to  as- 
sume— even  for  a  fleeting  moment — that 
the  Corn  Belt  could  readily  throw  off 
Government  controls  after  a  trial  run. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  would  be  for 
keeps. 


No  one  can  correctly  say,  "This  farm 
bill  does  not  concern  me."  This  bill  af- 
fects the  well-being  of  all  Americans,  be- 
cause everyone  has  a  stake  in  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom,  and  everyone  is  a 
consumer. 

Those  most  directly  concerned  are 
Corn  Belt  farmers  themselves. 

Do  they  want  this  bill? 

The  answer  is  a  clear  and  resounding 
"No.**  As  the  only  Illinois  Congressman 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  have 
received  a  torrent  of  protest  mail  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  only  a  trickle 
of  support.  Latest  count  showed  over 
6.000  separate  communications  opposing 
the  proposal  and  only  35  supporting  it. 
I  have  received  petitions  bearing  295 
names  in  support,  but  even  these  peti- 
tions urged  substantial  changes. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  editorials 
written  in  daily  newspapers  have  voiced 
strong  disapproval  of  the  administration 
program. 

In  a  survey  by  Farm  Journal,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  farm 
magazines,  more  than  64,560  responses 
were  received.  Only  4  percent  expressed 
a  preference  for  a  compulsory  quota 
farm  program.  Forty-three  percent  pre- 
ferred an  expanded  voluntary  land  re- 
tirement program,  and  53  percent  would 
prefer  to  "get  the  Government  clear 
out — no  controls,  no  price  supports." 

The  Farm  Research  Institute  at 
Urbana,  111.,  surveying  Illinois  com- 
mercial farmers,  reported  tJ[iat  12.7  per- 
cent preferred  a  mandatory  production 
quota  program.  14.5  percent  preferred  a 
program  in  which  fanners  would  with- 
hold products  from  the  market  in  order 
to  increase  farm  prices,  28.6  percent  pre- 
ferred a  program  of  cropland  retirement, 
and  31.1  percent  preferred  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  Government  controls  and  sup- 
port programs.  The  remainder  of  those 
who  replied  preferred  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent programs. 

Samuel  Lubell,  noted  opinion  analyst, 
published  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  administration  farm  program.  His 
survey  finding;}  were  substantially  the 
same. 

Who,  then,  really  wants  this  bill? 

Certainly  not  our  friends  and  custom- 
ers abroad. 

This  bill  gees  directly  against  our 
avowed  goal  of  a  greater  degree  of  free 
trade. 

Tile  controls  and  subsidies  embodied 
in  these  progT8.ms  would  have  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  world  trade  as  protec- 
tive tariffs.  What  is  the  difference — to 
paraphrase  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk — if  we  "shrink  from  competition** 
behind  tariff  walls  or  export  subsidies. 
Either  way.  foreign  competitors  feel  mis- 
treated in  our  markets. 

To  compound  this  contradiction.  Dr. 
Willard  Cochrane,  architect  of  this  farm 
control  bill,  has  been  dispatched  this 
week  by  Secretary  Freeman  to  Europe, 
presumably  to  sell  Common  Market 
countries  on  the  virtues  of  the  free  mar- 
ketplace system  in  agriculture. 

Certainly  the  consumer  does  not  want 
(his  bill.  Administrative  cost  and  the 
inefficiency  forced  by  bureaucratic  con- 
trols will  combine  with  artificial  pricing 
to  heap  new  price  and  tax  burdens  on 
all  Americans. 


Not  even  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  wants  this  bill.  It  was  pried 
out  of  committee  by  a  single  vote,  and 
then  only  after  weeks  of  hot-and-heavy 
pressure  from  above. 

One  member  who  voted  to  report  the 
bill  announced  he  would  oppose  it  on 
the  floor,  which  obviously  tips  the  com- 
mittee majority  against  the  bill  so  far  as 
merits  of  the  legislation  are  concerned. 

About  the  only  substantial  support  for 
this  bill  comes  from  the  economic  plan- 
ners, people  who  have  no  real  confidence 
in  the  free  enterprise  marketplace  sys- 
tem anyway. 

Even  some  of  the  economic  planners 
contradict  themselves.  The  bill  was 
written  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Willard 
Cochrane,  chief  economic  adviser  to 
Secretary  Freeman.  It  proposes  to  man- 
age feed  grain  supplies  by  controlling 
only  one  input — land. 

In  1959,  this  same  Dr.  Cochrane,  then 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  described  such  a  procedure 
as  a  technique  of  a  "backward"  agri- 
culture. Here  are  Dr.  Cochrane's  own 
words — Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  No- 
vember 1959: 

Thus,  the  effective  adjustment  of  supplies 
to  demand  at  some  determined  fair  price 
through  control  over  one  Input,  land,  seems 
less  and  less  promising.  This  Is  a  control 
technique  for  a  backward,  static  agriculture, 
not  the  djrnamlc  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  In  the  1950'e  and  1960's. 

What  has  happened  since  1959  to  make 
desirable  the  control  of  only  this  one 
factor  In  production — land? 

Has  U.S.  agriculture  suddenly  become 
more  backward  and  static,  or  has  the 
economics  rulebook  become  outdated? 

These,  of  course,  are  rhetorical  ques- 
tions as  the  principles  of  economics  have 
not  changed,  and-— despite  continued  in- 
terference by  Govenunent — U.S.  agri- 
culture continues  to  be  dynamic.  The 
difference  is  that  Dr.  Cochrane  is  no 
longer  in  the  ivory  silo  and  now  deals  in 
political  facts  of  life.  What  is  best  for 
agriculture  has  become  secondary  to 
what  is  best  politically. 

This  bill  takes  American  agriculture 
in  the  WTong  direction — toward  more  and 
more  goverrunent.  Although  it  covers 
only  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, it  is  o\?vious  from  earlier  adminis- 
tration proposals  that  other  segments  of 
agriculture  will  ultimately  be  surround- 
ed, isolated,  and  forced  into  a  supply- 
management  program. 

Once  all  of  agriculture  has  fallen  prey 
to  supply  management,  the  economic 
planners  will  probably  try  to  control 
other  productive  inputs,  such  as  ferti- 
lizer, seed  technologies,  harvesting  tech- 
niques, employment  of  labor  and  capital. 

If  the  goal  of  supply  management  is 
to  manage  supply  effectively,  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  manage  all  things 
which  infiuence  supply. 

Let  us  look  all  the  way  down  the  road. 
If  the  supply  management  scheme  can 
be  extended  to  include  all  these  things, 
it  still  faces  the  problem  of  balancing  a 
managed  supply  against  an  unmanaged 
demand.  In  the  final  analysis,  con- 
sumers regulate  demand  in  the  decisions 
they  make  in  grocery  stores.  After 
farmers  are  told  what  and  how  to  plant, 
will  the  consumers  be  told  what  to  eat? 


This  bill  will  prevent  the  farmer  from 
adapting  his  operation  to  a  changing 
economy.  This  bill  freezes  a^culture 
and  ties  it  to  an  historical  pattern  which 
penalizes  the  farmer  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing sound  rotation  practices  and  ben- 
efits the  farmer  who  has  been  doing  the 
most  to  create  the  surplus  which  is  now 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
If  a  farmer  wants  to  expand  his  op- 
eration in  order  to  become  more  effi- 
cient, he  can  do  so  only  if  he  is  able  to 
convince  a  Government  official  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  larger  quota  or  more 
certificates.  The  farmer's  other  alterna- 
tive is  to  buy  land  which  has  an  estab- 
lished history  and  quota.  This  puts  the 
small  farmer  who  has  limited  capital  at 
a  brutal  disadvantage. 

In  addition  to  being  basically  unsound 
and  dangerous,  the  bill  discriminates 
against  Midwest  farmers. 

The  feed  grains  section  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exempt 
so-called  deficit  feed  areas — mostly 
Southern  States — from  mandatory  cut- 
backs in  planting.  This  means  the  full 
burden  of  national  cutbacks  might  be 
forced  on  the  Com  Belt.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to  build 
up  feed  grain  production  in  the  South 
at  the  expense  of  the  Midwest. 

The  wheat  section  would  establish  a 
rigged  pricing  scheme,  under  which  ex- 
cess production  in  wheat  would  be 
dumped  at  low  price  for  livestock  feed, 
competing  unfairly  with  conventional 
feed  grains.  Wheat  for  flour  would  sell 
for  $1.90  to  $2.20,  but  wheat  for  feed 
would  sell  for  $1.40. 

Farmers  in  the  Wheat  Belt  could  use 
their  wheat  allotment  to  plant  feed 
grains,  another  serious  threat  to  price 
stability  in  the  Corn  Belt.  This  uncer- 
tainty in  feed  supplies  and  prices  would 
also  create  new  risks  for  hog  and  cattle 
feeders. 

The  bill  also  discriminates  against 
Midwest  wheatgrowers.  If  the  small 
wheatgTower  takes  advantage  of  his 
small  farm  exemption  to  plant  13.5 
acres,  he  gets  only  $1.40 — about  60  cents 
under  what  he  has  been  getting  in  re- 
cent years.  His  neighbor  with  a  large 
allotment  would  be  getting  $1.90  to 
$2.20. 

The  small  wheat  farmer's  other  al- 
ternative would  be  to  accept  mandatory 
acreage  cutbacks  from  his  established 
base.  His  base  would  be  the  average  of 
5  years"  plantings.  If,  because  of  crop 
rotation  or  otherwise,  he  had  not 
planted  wheat  during  one  or  more  of 
these  years,  the  average  would  drop 
sharply,  and  the  allotment  with  it. 

The  wheat  section  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scheme  to  force  the  small 
wheatgrowcr  out  of  wheat  production 
entirely. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  HJl,  11222  is 
a  bad  bill  for  the  Com  Belt. 


SAILORS*  UNION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevtlt] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  report  to  the  House  a  significant 
step  taken  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
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the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  discrimination  in 
employment  in  1961  and  1962.  As  a  re- 
sult of  those  hearings  an  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  bill,  H.R.  10144,  was 
introduced  by  me  and  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  earlier  this  year.  It  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigations into  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  has  voluntarily  cooperated  with 
the  subcommittee  to  eliminate  such 
practices. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  have  re- 
ceived voluntary  cooperation  of  the  union 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights.  I  am, 
therefore,  inserting  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory statement  of  policy  which  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Labor  received 
from  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  on 
May  18,  1962. 

Such  cooperation  by  this  forward- 
looking  labor  union  does  not  negate  the 
need  for  a  Federal  equal  employment 
opportunity  law  which  would  have  the 
moral  force  and  sanction  of  the  U.S. 
Government  behind  it.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  consider 
this  much  needed  legislation.  The  state- 
ment follows : 

St.\tement  of  Policy 

The  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  agrees 
that  It  win  consider  and  act  upon  applica- 
tions for  membership  or  work  permits  with- 
out regard  to  the  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  the  applicant.  This  policy 
shall  be  fully  binding  on  the  union's  em- 
ployees, agents,  and  oflBcers. 

The  union's  membership  books  are  closed. 
Entrance  into  membership  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  confined  to  permit  men  who 
have  completed  6  or  more  years'  service  with 
ships  under  contract  with  the  union  and 
employees  taken  into  membership  in  con- 
nection with  organizational  activities.  The 
union  represents  that,  in  the  latter  caae, 
the  principal  qualification  for  admission  U 
employment  by  the  company  the  union  Is 
seeking  to  organize. 

In  filling  vacancies  temporarily,  the  right 
of  the  union  to  give  preference  to  members 
of  affiliated  or  allied  unions  and  to  persons 
who  formerly  shipped  through  the  union 
hall  Is  recognized. 

In  view  of  the  serious  and  heavy  unem- 
ployment In  the  maritime  industry  on  the 
west  coast  amongst  the  unlicensed  person- 
nel, this  statement  of  policy  Is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  as  requiring  the  union  to  Issue 
work  permits  or  membership  cards  In  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  Industry.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  In  admitting  employees 
into  membership  or  in  Issuing  work  permits 
the  union  will  apply  the  policies  outlined 
above  without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 


THE   STORY   OF   THE   COAL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few 
people  are  aware  that  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  exemplifies,  better  than 
any  other  industry  in  America,  the  value 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 


It  is  a  story  I  am  very  familiar  with, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  one  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely.  West  Virginia  is  the  ma- 
jor coal-producing  State  in  the  Nation, 
and  my  district  is  one  of  the  larger  coal- 
producing  areas  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  dramatic  story.  Here  is  an  in- 
dustry that  within  the  last  decade  lost 
over  one-third  of  its  total  business,  to 
light  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  for  u.se  in 
the  home  and  to  diesel  oil  for  power  on 
the  railroads.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
coal  industry  could  not  compete — in  the 
first  case  because  of  the  convenience  of 
oil  and  gas  in  the  home,  and  in  the 
second  case  because  the  hard-pressed 
railroads  could  materially  cut  their  op- 
erating, maintenance,  and  standby  costs 
on  their  engines. 

After  losing  one-third  of  its  business, 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  got  off  the 
floor:  and  labor,  management,  and  capi- 
tal all  combined  to  fight  back.  Mr.  John 
L.  Lewis,  the  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  recognized  the  fact  that  only 
through  increased  productivity  could  la- 
bor get  higher  wages.  He  advocated, 
on  the  one  hand,  increased  mechaniza- 
tion and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
not  condone  featherbedding.  He  wanted 
for  his  union  members  only  their  share 
of  the  machines'  profit,  to  which  they 
are  thoroughly  entitled. 

Over  the  years,  productivity  per  man 
and  daily  wages  have  substantially 
increased. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  the  depreciated 
dollar,  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  has 
not  advanced  in  10  years  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  slightly  lower  today  than  it  was  10 
years  ago.  In  addition,  American  bitu- 
minous coal  can  be  sold  in  Germany. 
England,  France,  and  Belgium — all 
producers  of  coal — at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
ton  less  than  those  countries  can  pro- 
duce it,  and  is  of  superior  quality. 
Every  one  of  these  countries  protects  its 
home  coal  industry  and  either  limits  or 
entirely  prevents  the  importation  of 
American  coal  through  quotas,  tariffs, 
government  licenses,  et  cetera.  As  an 
example,  British  steel  mills  recently 
petitioned  their  Government  to  import 
American  coking  coal,  as  it  was  $2  to  $3 
a  ton  cheaper  than  British  coal  and  of 
better  quality,  but  were  refused  a  licen.se. 

Now,  with  this  magnificent  record, 
what  is  this  industry  confronted  with? 
A  waste  product  left  over  from  the  proc- 
essing of  crude  oil  overseas — well 
named  "residual  oil" — that  is  either 
thrown  away  or  sold  at  whatever  price 
it  can  get.  This,  of  course,  is  noncom- 
petitive in  price,  and  it  could  be  dumped 
in  this  country  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  producing  coal  at  the  mines.  To  give 
some  protection  against  this  waste  prod- 
uct, the  President  in  1959  ordered  a 
quota  established  on  residual  oil  because 
the  national  security  was  threatened. 
Since  1959,  however,  the  quantity  of 
residual  oil  allowed  to  be  imported  under 
this  quota  has  been  increased  almost  50 
percent,  including  a  recent  10-percent 
increase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Thus  the  quota  continues  to  be  weakened 
until  there  is  very  Uttle  protection  left 
in  it  for  the  American  bituminous  coal 
industry. 

The  latest  10-percent  increase  means 
another  4  million  tons  of  coal  lost  to 


residual  oil  and  another  large  number 
of  miners  being  put  out  of  work,  and 
for  what  purpose?  To  gain  further 
favor  with  Venezuela,  the  principal 
source  of  residual  oil.  which  is  now  ex- 
porting almost  double  the  amount  to 
this  country  that  it  did  in  1957.  But,  of 
course,  it  will  never  be  satisfied  until  it 
gets  all  the  market.  Who  are  the  bene- 
ficiarier.  of  these  residual  oil  sales?  The 
international  oil  companies,  Venezuela, 
and  a  relatively  few  large  buyers  of  fuel, 
principally  utilities  and  others  who  are 
able  to  put  in  special  equipment  to  burn 
this  type  of  oil.  The  householders,  of 
cour.se.  cannot  burn  this  type  of  oil. 

Now  the  administration  hopes  to  re- 
train the  miners  who  are  out  of  work 
because  of  these  increased  imports  of 
residual  oil.  It  also  proposed  to  retrain 
the  railroad  workers,  more  of  whom  will 
lose  their  jobs  because  bituminous  coal  is 
the  best  paying  and  the  last  of  the  bulk 
freight  that  is  profitable  to  our  hard- 
pre.-:sed  railroads,  and  the  skilled 
workers  in  the  plants  that  make  mining 
machinery.  These  American  workers  do 
not  want  retraining.  They  simply  want 
tiieir  jobs,  regardless  of  what  our  State 
Department,  Venezuela  or  any  other 
country  in  the  world  thinks. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
capital  and  management,  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  has  been  increased 
from  1'2  tons  per  man  per  day  to  over 
14  tons  per  man  per  day.  Many  new 
mines  far  exceed  this,  and  some  of  the 
latest  deep  mines  produce  as  high  as  45 
tons  per  man  per  day.  Strip  mines,  of 
course,  even  exceed  this  high  output.  If 
this  is  not  the  free  enterprise  system, 
what  is?  After  all,  it  is  this  system  that 
made  America  great:  the  simple  formula 
of  paying  higher  wages  to  labor  and  in- 
creasing productivity  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  world  markets  has  paid 
off. 

I  think  that  this  system  is  essential  to 
our  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs.  It  is  ironic,  there- 
fore, to  see  the  coal  industry  limited  in 
its  exports,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  being  destroyed  in 
domestic  markets  by  unfair  competition 
of  an  imported  waste  product  which  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities. 

The  same  situation  could,  and  likely 
has,  developed  with  other  industries.  It 
would  seem  only  prudent  and  appropriate 
for  our  Government  to  make  certain  that 
its  actions  do  not  endanger  the  sound- 
ne.'^s  of  our  system  by  permitting  un- 
controlled competition  from  questionable 
sources. 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  permission  to  address  this  House  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sant- 
ANGELo]  who  made  some  wild,  reckless, 
and  irresponsible  claims,  charges,  and 
accusations  on  this  floor  last  Thursday, 
May  17. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  sole 
target  of  these;  charges,  which  did  reflect 
on  my  integrity,  character,  and  standing 
in  this  House  I  could  not  permit  them 
to  go  unanswered  or  unchallenged. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman's 
remarks  were  prompted  by  his  interest 
in  my  national  lottery  bill  or  by  pure 
political  motivations.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  the  latter,  especially 
in  view  of  the  gentleman's  expressed  in- 
tentions and  hope  of  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
want  the  Members  of  this  House  to  know 
that,  because  of  the  many  inquiries  he 
had  received  regarding  my  bill  H.R. 
2007,  he  felt  duty  bound  to  communicate 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  my  lottery  bill.  He  made  such  in- 
quiry by  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  on  April  11,  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  "Dear  Al"  letter, 
dated  May  1.  1962,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mi".  Mills!,  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  ard  Means  Committee,  in- 
formed the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  hearings  on  my  bill  H.R.  2007  had 
not  been  requested. 

In  his  speech  on  this  floor  on  May  17, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tried  to 
show  his  great  knowledge  of  parliamen- 
tar>'  procedure  by  telling  the  Members 
of  this  House  what  they  all  know,  to  wit, 
that  unless  a  request  is  made  no  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  will  be  held. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  his 
remarks,  said,  "Let  us  look  at  the 
record";  well,  let  us  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  will  show  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  in  error  and  conveyed 
the  wrong  information  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  The  record  will 
show  that  I  did  request  hearings  and 
consideration  of  H.R.  2007  on.  not  one, 
but  three,  occasions  during  this  87th 
Congress. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  3.  1961,  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  wrote  as 
follows: 

My  Dear  Colleague:  I  appreciate  your 
kind  Invitation  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  testify  on  the 
President's  tax  recommendations  contained 
In  his  message  to  Congress. 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  President's 
deep  concern  over  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
sound  Federal  tax  system  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  country,  I  cannot.  In  good 
conscience,  support  a  program  which  pro- 
poses to  raise  additional  taxes.  At  least,  not 
when  other  painless  and  voluntary  avenues 
of  taxation  are  open  and  available  to  Con- 
gress. 

As  you  well  know,  for  the  past  8  years, 
I  have  urged  your  committee  to  give  serious 
and  favorable  consideration  to  my  bill  to 
set  up  a  national  lottery.  This  revenue 
measure  which  should  be  treated  strictly 
cin  its  merits  would  raise  $10  billion  a  year 
in  additional  Income. 

With  the  present  taxes  as  high  as  they 
are  and  still  going  higher  and  with  the 
need  for  additional  revenue  to  meet  our 
public  needs  growing.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  your  committee  that  this  Is  the  time  to 
^\\e  serious  thought  to  new  ways  of  raising 
Government  revenue  without  increasing 
taxes. 


In  my  opinion  which  is  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payers, the  most  logical  and  sensible  new 
source  of  Government  income  is  with  a 
national  lottery. 

On  behalf  of  our  overburdened  American 
taxpayers,  I  urge  that  you  give  immediate 
and  realistic  consideration  to  this  fiscal 
measure.  No  one  in  Government,  not  even 
your  committee,  has  the  right  to  be  care- 
less of  the  tax  and  revenue  advantages 
offered   by   my   national   lottery   proposal. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  invitation, 
I    am. 

Again,  on  May  10.  1961,  I  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chair- 
man Mills,  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Colleagite:  The  failure  and  re- 
fusal of  your  committee  to  give  serious  and 
favorable  consideration  to  my  bill.  H.R. 
2007,  spells  out  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
tax  and  revenue  advantages  offered  by  my 
national  lottery  proposal. 

While  your  committee  persl&ts  in  refusing 
to  capitalize  on  the  natural  gambling  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  many  of  the  foreign 
countries  throughout  this  civilized  world 
continue  to  treat  and  respect  gambling  as  an 
instinctive  human  trait.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  government  controlled 
and  regulated  lotteries  In  all  of  theje  coun- 
tries have  brought  pleasure  to  their  people 
and  financial  benefits  to  their  treasuries. 

Recent  reports  from  Canada  indicate  that 
there  Is  a  public  clamor  growing  for  leeis- 
latlon  to  legalize  lotteries  in  that  country. 
The  current  feeling  seems  to  be  that,  if 
Canadians  want  to  spend  money  on  lotteries, 
they  might  as  well  spend  it  within  their 
border.":.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  this  is 
another  country  which  is  willing  to  accept 
ard  recoenize  the  fiscal  facts  of  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  these  countries 
which  have  coupled  the  gambling  spirit  of 
their  people  with  the  need  for  government 
revenue,  have  recognized  the  fact  that  man 
has  a  Tight  to  quench  his  thirst  for  gambling 
and  tbi.'?  right  should  not  be  suppressed  but 
rather   controlled   and    regulated    by    law. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  In  spite  of 
alJ  the  police  enforcement  and  all  the  laws 
to  stifle  in  man  the  desire  to  bet,  gambling 
still  goes  on.  The  only  trouble  Is  that  we 
are  making  criminals  out  of  decent  citizens 
who  are  forced  to  go  under  cover  to  express 
their  normal   urge   to  take  a  chance. 

This  should  not  be  the  case.  Gambling 
should  be  a  recreation  and  a  relaxation 
Any  attempt  to  curb,  prohibit  and  deny  this 
human  desire  amounts  to  an  Infringement  of 
man's  natural  rights  and  freedom.  The  pro- 
hibition law  should  have  taught  us  the  best 
lesson. 

If  your  committee  is  honest  and  sincere 
in  its  desire  to  find  new  ways  of  raising  Gov- 
ernment revenue  without  Increasing  taxes, 
then.  I  suggest  that  it  give  serious  and  Im- 
mediate consideration  to  my  bill  which 
would  easily  pump  into  the  coffers  of  our 
treasury  $10  billion  a  year  in  additional  in- 
come. 

Can  you  suggest  a  more  profitable,  sensible 
and  satisfactory  solution  to  our  Govern- 
ment's need  for  more  revenue  and  the  pub- 
lic's cry  for  tax  relief?    Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31,  1961.  I  re- 
ceived from  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, Chairman  Mills,  a  reply  to  my  re- 
quest for  consideration  of  H.R.  2007.  In 
his  answer,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Mills]  said  £is  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Pino:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  10,  1961,  complaining  about  the 
fact  that  your  bill,  H.R.  2007,  relating  to 
lotteries,  has  not  been  favorably  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  Is  a  very 
controversial  proposal.  To  my  knowledge. 
there  is  no  particular  general  support  among 


responsible  groups  for  this  legislation.  I 
have  had  brought  to  my  attention  articles 
and  comments  on  this  bill,  but  in  general 
this  support  has  not  been  from  substantial 
sources  and  groups. 

As  you  well  know,  this  bill  has  been  ob- 
jected to  on  moral,  religious,  and  other 
grounds.  It  might  be  that  this  would  Ije  a 
means  of  raising  substantial  amounts  of 
revenue,  but  It  seems  to  me  there  are  other 
considerations  Involved  which  are  far  more 
Important  in  the  public  Interest.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  the  proclivity  for 
gambling  has  brought  sadness  and  financial 
ruin  to  all  too  many  people.  I  personally 
do  not  feel  that  the  Government  should 
condone   or  encourage  this  type  of  activity 

I  would  guess  that  you  will  find  Utile 
support  for  your  bill  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress Of  course,  there  are  ways  which  you 
can  use  to  test  whether  or  not  there  is  gen- 
eral support  for  your  bill  in  the  Congress. 
Among  tliem  is  the  filing  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

And  on  June  15.  1961,  I  answered  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
letter  of  May  31,  as  follows: 

I  have  your  recent  letter  in  answer  to  my 
lefv.er  of  May  10. 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  a  number 
of  your  points.  In  the  first  place,  you  say 
that  you  do  not  personally  feel  that  the 
Government  should  condone  gambling  ac- 
tivity. May  I  bring  to  your  attention  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  March 
1958?  That  unanimous  decision  stated  that 
Federal  gambling  taxes  In  effect  mandate 
that  for  tax  purposes  a  gambling  enterprise 
must  be  treated  Jus.,  like  any  other  legiti- 
mate business.  Can  you  support  the  Federal 
gambling  tax  which  the  courts  hold  to  have 
imparted  legitimacy  to  gambling  enterprise? 

In  addition.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  you  on  May  22  to  Mr.  Harry  Jacob- 
son,  of  Valley  Stream.  N.Y..  In  which  you 
state  "that  It  may  be  useful  to  continue  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  some  type  of  na- 
tional lottery."  What  are  your  grounds  for 
wishing  to  continue  to  consider  something 
that  you  have  previously  held  immoral — or 
aren't  you  sure? 

Lastly.  I  would  take  Issue  with  your  ad- 
vocacy of  my  use  of  a  discharge  petition  In 
connection  with  the  lottery  bill.  Is  the  com- 
mittee seeking  to  shirk  making  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  apparent 
error  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Ways  and  Means,  I  have 
brought  these  communications  to  the 
committee's  attention  so  that  the  record 
would  be  kept  straight  and  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
dated  May  1,  1962.  would  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  1. 
dated  yesterday.  May  21,  which  read  as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Fino:  This  is  in  reference  to 
the  telephone  conversation  of  your  office 
with  the  counsel  of  the  commltte,  Mr.  Irwin, 
this  morning,  and  It  Involves  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  requested 
hearings  on  your  bill,  H.R.  2007,  In  this 
Congress 

In  your  letter  of  May  10,  1961.  to  me,  as 
YOU  well  know,  you  expressed  concern  about 
the  "failure  and  refusal  of  your  committee 
to  give  serious  and  favorable  consideration 
to  my  bill  H  R.  2007."  In  my  reply  to  you 
of  May  31.  1961.  I  pointed  out  that  H  R. 
2007  "Is  a  very  controversial  proposal,"  and 
that  there  appeared  to  be  little  support  for 
the  bill  among  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  among  Members  of 
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ConsrcM.  and  that  a  metbod  of  teatlng  the 
general  ■upyort  far  yoor  bUl.  of  course, 
VDuld  be  tbe  ««">  ^  &  diecbarse  petmoxs. 

AitHfHigh  In  my  B<a7  SI  letter  I  dki  not 
BO  State.  I  Implied  that  If  tfae  committee 
should  at  acme  time  decide  to  consider 
H^  a007  (»■  similar  le^latlon,  hearings 
woGld  be  held  because  of  its  controversial 
nature.  It  la  the  practice  of  the  committee 
When  it  plans  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  a  proposal  to  hold  hearings  if  it  is 
con  trove  rsiaL 

Technically,  your  May  10  letter,  of  course. 
wss  not  a  request  for  a  hearing.  However, 
Tinder  the  Just  mentioned  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee, before  consideration  would  be  given 
to  H-R.  2007.  the  committee  would  un- 
doubtedly want  to  hold  hearings. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Coiv- 
greasman  Saittaitcxlo,  who  on  April  11  asked 
whether  hearings  had  been  requested  on 
your  bill,  since  it  Is  in  further  elaboration 
al  my  letter  of  May  1  to  him  which  he  has 
now  Inserted  in  the  Concssssional  Recoko. 

Unfortunately,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  only  refers  to  the 
one  letter,  that  of  May  10.  However, 
there  is  not  a  question  of  doubt  that  all 
of  my  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*  spell  out 
not  only  a  request  but  a  demand  for  con- 
sideration of  my  lottery  bill.  I  certainly 
did  not  write  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  for  the  sake  of 
writing  letters — my  purpose,  as  expressed 
in  an  of  my  correspondence,  was  to  get 
serious  and  favorable  consideration  of 
HR.  2007.  And.  as  tbe  gentlemai>^  f ram 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  stated,  because 
of  tiie  so-called  controversial  nature  of 
my  proposal,  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  to  hold  hearings  in 
order  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
HJl.  2007. 

I  can  stop  here  and  rest  my  case  but, 
because  of  the  reckless,  irresponsible, 
and  wild  charges  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  feel  that  a  complete 
response  must  be  made  to  his  entire 
derogatory  speech. 

In  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  that  "people  today  have 
gotten  the  notion  that  the  idea  of  lottery 
has  sprung  from  the  head  of  the  present 
sponsor. "  This  is  not  only  a  ridiculous 
but  foolish  statement  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  it. 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  the  his- 
tory of  lotteries  goes  back  to  Biblical 
days.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  Moses 
divided  the  land  west  of  Jordan  by  lot. 
Any  schoolchild  knows  that  lotteries  are 
as  old  as  history  itself. 

I  have  never  claimed  to  be  the  orig- 
inator of  the  lottery  idea  although  my 
Interest  in  it  goes  back  to  my  college  days 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity Debating  Society,  I  debated  the 
lottery  issue  in  1933. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate — 1945  to  50 — I  introduced  several 
lottery  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  lottery. 

As  for  previous  sponsors  of  lottery 
legislation  in  Congress,  I  am  certain  that 
many  Members  recall  the  efforts  of  for- 
mer Congressmen  for  creation  of  a  na- 
tional lottery  in  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  was  also  attacked  in  the  May  17 
speech.  I  publicly  tip  my  hat  to  this 
great  newspajier  for  its  support  of  my 
lottery  bill  and  for  its  many  years  of 


campaigning  for  this  proposaL  The 
charge  that  this  newspaper  was  duped 
was  unwarranted  and  I  believe  that  an 
apology  to  them  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  said,  in  his  remarks,  that  hearings 
were  held  on  the  Kenny  lottery  bill  in 
ld34  because  the  sponsor  requested  a 
hearing.  That  is  pure  and  simple  non- 
sense and  he  knows  it.  If  hearings  were 
to  be  held  on  each  and  every  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress  merely  by  making  a 
request,  the  machinery  of  legislative 
process  would  come  to  a  complete  halt. 

Let  us  also  correct  the  record  with 
the  truth.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York  in  his  wild  remarks  said  tJiat  hear- 
ings on  the  Kenny  lottery  bill  lasted  2 
years.  Let  the  record  show  that  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  hearings  on  April 
11,  1934,  on  H.R.  7316  under  Chairman 
Thomas  H.  Cullen  and  on  June  28,  1935. 
on  H.R.  8540  under  Chairman  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  Two  days  of  healings  on 
both  bills — not  2  years. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also 
said: 

Let  us  stop  the  hypocrisy,  fakery,  and 
quackery  of  introducing  lottery  bills  and 
then  not  moving  for  their  passage  or  for  a 
report  or  for  a  hearing. 

Well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  the  vic- 
tim of  misinformation.  I  am  willing  to 
forgive  and  forget  his  ungentlemanly  re- 
marks. I  feel  certain  that  had  he  known 
the  true  facts  and  had  he  not  been  in- 
correctly informed,  he  would  not  have 
uttered  such  nasty  words  nor  would  he 
have  attacked  my  character,  integrity, 
and  standing  in  this  body. 

I  was  amused  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  when  he  said 
that  he  would  vote  for  a  lottery'  if  it 
were  conducted  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. First  of  all,  as  a  national 
legislator  he  would  have  absolutely  no 
voice  or  vote  on  any  State  or  local  legis- 
lation. This  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  should  know.  However.  I  wonder 
whether  this  strong  feeling  for  a  State 
lottery  is  of  recent  date?  I  do  recall 
that  when  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
served  with  me  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  not  once  did  he  give  me  support, 
vocal  or  othei-^vise,  in  my  fight  at  that 
time  for  a  State  lottery  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  given  due 
credit  to  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
quoted  the  great  Emancipator's  famous 
speech  about  fooling  some  of  the  people. 
The  last  time  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  borrowed  a  poem  he  neglected  to 
give  due  and  proper  credit  to  the  British 
poet,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton — 
1831  to  1891.  I  wonder  who  was  fooling 
whom  in  the  latter  instance  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  finds  himself  in  this 
embarrassing  position.  He  could  have 
avoided  this  embarrassment  if  only  he 
had  checked  with  my  office.  We  would 
have  gladly  apprised  him  of  the  true 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
when  a  Member  of  this  honorable  body 
should  find  himself,  as  a  famous  poet 
once  said,  "whistling  in  his  own  grave- 
yard of  insecurity,  uncertainty,  and  in- 


decision." This,  unfortunately,  is  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  the  24th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNoJ  to  yield  on  several  occasions  and 
he  has  refused. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  25th.  who  is  now 
running  in  the  future  24th. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
corrected  himself.  It  is  the  25th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  And,  by  gerry- 
mandering, it  is  the  future  24th  District. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  am  now  representing  the 
25th  Congressional  District,  and  I  want 
the  Record  to  so  indicate. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Whether  the 
gentleman  will  represent  the  dLstrict  will 
be  determined  at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  the  25th  to  yield  on  several  occa- 
sions because  of  misrepresentations  in 
the  statements  which  he  made  which 
have  no  basis  in  fact.  For  example,  I 
made  the  charge  that  the  sponsors  of 
national  lottery  legislation  made  no  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  and,  because  of  that 
failure  to  request  a  hearing,  no  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session  no  hearings  were  held.  He 
claims  that  I  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  the 
25th  says  that  his  very  many  letters 
spelled  out  a  request  for  a  hearing.  The 
gentleman  is  a  college  graduate;  he  is 
also  a  lawyer.  If  a  man  does  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing after  such  education  and  after  10 
years  in  Congress,  it  is  high  time  he 
learned  the  very  simple  words  "I  request 
a  hearing  on  the  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced." Must  he  leave  it  to  be  spelled 
out?  Must  he  leave  it  for  inference?  It 
is  undisputed  that  no  hearings  were  re- 
quested and  no  hearings  were  held  and 
none  can  be  held. 

For  the  record  to  be  clear.  I  made  no 
specific  reference  to  the  gentleman  by 
name.    I  referred  to  the  sponsors. 

Mr  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  certainly  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINO.  You  are  not  telling  exactly 
the  truth  when  you  say  you  did  not  make 
specific  reference  to  H.R.  2007.  because 
your  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  requested  informa- 
tion regarding  this  specific  bill,  which  is 
the  bill  that  I  introduced. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Apparently  the 
gentleman  from  the  25th  does  not  under- 
stand English.  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  sponsors  made  no  request  for 
national  lottery  legislation  to  be  heard. 
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I  did  not  mention  the  names  of  any  indi- 
viduals. I  referred  to  the  spwnsors  of  na- 
tional lottery  legislation,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  one,  which  includes  the 
gentleman  from  the  25th.  He  either 
misinterpreted  what  I  said  or  does  not 
know  how  to  express  himself,  or  does  not 
understand  when  a  person  speaks. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not 
insult  the  Daily  News.  I  just  asked  the 
Daily  News  this  rhetorical  question: 
Would  this  great  newspaper,  which  has 
apparently  been  duped,  give  the  same 
publicity  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
same  coverage  as  it  gives  when  a  national 
lottery  bill  is  introduced  in  the  hopper  of 
Coiigress  or  when  a  release  is  introduced 
or  when  a  speech  is  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord? I  asked  the  New  York  Daily  News 
whether  that  great  paper  would  publicize 
the  failure  of  the  sponsors  of  a  national 
lottery  bill  to  request  a  hearing.  We 
know  that  if  a  hearing  were  held  it  would 
be  given  consideration  and  if  it  should 
by  chance  succeed,  there  would  be  no 
issue  for  the  gentleman  from  the  25th  to 
talk  about  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  stated  further  in 
my  speech  that  50  States  of  the  Union 
have  outlawed  a  lottery,  and  what  do  I 
find  in  the  record?  The  gentleman  in 
his  bill.  H  R.  2007.  states  in  a  section  of 
his  bill  that  children  under  21  years  of 
age  may  not  purchase  or  buy  a  ticket, 
and  they  would  not  be  paid  the  benefits 
if  they  should  win.  He  also  has  provided 
in  his  bill  that  if  the  people  of  a  State  de- 
clared a  lottery  illegal,  no  tickets  could 
be  sold  in  that  particular  State.  And 
what  does  the  record  show?  The  Legis- 
lative Iteference  Library  says  that  the 
50  States  in  the  Union,  and  also  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  I  checked  with 
today,  have  outlawed  lotteries.  So  that 
the  provisions  of  the  gentleman's  bill 
would  negate  his  purpose.  There  would 
be  no  revenue  raised,  because  the  50 
States  have  declared  lottery  illegal,  and 
his  bill  provides  that  lottery  tickets  could 
not  be  sold  in  a  State  where  lottery  is 
illegal.  If  his  bill  became  law,  where 
could  a  bettor  be  permitted  to  buy  a 
ticket  or  where  could  tickets  be  sold? 
Where  would  he  obtain  or  derive  $10  bil- 
lion of  revenue  so  as  to  reduce  taxes?  I 
say  let  us  stop  this  hypocrisy,  this 
fakery.  and  this  quackery. 

I  repeat.  Who  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy? 
Is  it  the  Congress  which  has  failed  to 
act  because  there  has  been  no  request, 
or  because  there  has  been  no  petition 
to  discharge,  or  is  it  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred,  when 
the  chairman  says  that  no  request  has 
been  made?  And  technically,  no  re- 
quest has  been  made. 

Where  are  we  going?  Let  us  not  talk 
about  a  national  lottery  unless  you  are 
going  to  take  it  up  and  try  to  have  it 
considered.  If  the  people  want  it,  let 
us  have  it.  If  they  do  not  want  it,  let 
us  reject  it. 

I  said  in  my  speech  that  it  may  be  im- 
moral under  certain  circumstances.  I 
recognize  that  the  gentleman  eliminates 
in  his  bill  children  under  21,  and  so  would 
I-  If  a  person  on  relief  were  to  buy  a 
ticket  and  thereby  deprive  his  children 
of  food,  shelter,  and  medicine,  then  I  say 
it  would  be  immoral. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  25th  District  by 
name.  But  when  the  eye  looks  at  you 
and  you  have  a  guilty  conscience  then 
you  recognize  that  it  has  been  directed 
toward  you. 

Show  me  one  instance  in  the  speech 
that  I  delivered  on  May  7  where  I  re- 
ferred to  the  gentleman  of  the  25th  Dis- 
trict by  name.  I  know  that  the  parUa- 
mentary  procedure  prohibits  it  and  I 
abide  by  the  regulations  of  this  body. 


SELLOUT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  just 
played  its  prearranged  part  in  the  mas- 
sive sellout  on  civil  rights  that  is  taking 
place  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  is  one  of  the 
emptiest  charades  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  misfortune  of  witnessing,  and  all  con- 
ducted with  a  straight  face  on  the  part 
of  the  players. 

The  committee  has  reported  out  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax,  in  Federal  elections  only,  appli- 
cable only  to  the  five  States  that  still 
have  a  poll-tax  requirement.  This  is 
using  a  cannon  to  kill  a  gnat,  a  sledge 
hammer  to  drive  a  tack.  The  same  re- 
sult can  be  reached  by  statute  and  the 
committee,  like  the  Justice  Department, 
well  knows  this.  And  this  is  to  be  the 
extent  of  the  civil  rights  pix)gram  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
should  be  meaningful.  They  ought  not 
to  insult  the  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment at  the  very  least  should  cover  all 
elections,  not  just  Federal  elections.  It 
is  in  local  elections  that  the  real  rub 
takes  place.  But  more  than  this,  respyect 
for  the  majesty  of  the  Constitution  and 
for  our  heritage  should  impel  the  com- 
mittee, if  it  is  to  go  through  the  elabo- 
rate, important  process  of  changing  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  to  provide  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  by 
any  person  for  any  cause  except  in- 
ability to  meet  age  or  length -of -residence 
requirements,  uniformly  applied  to  all 
persons  within  the  State;  or  legal  con- 
finement at  the  time  of  registration  or 
election.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is 
too  big  a  step.  I  will  respect  that  argu- 
ment even  though  I  cannot  agree  with  it. 
But  what  I  cannot  respect  is  the  refusal 
to  discuss  or  debate  any  alternatives. 
The  proposition  was  presented  to  the 
committee  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis, 
in  an  atmosphere  cynically  hostile  to  dis- 
cussion and  with  the  argument  that  de- 
bate on  the  merits,  one  way  or  the  other, 
would  rock  some  boat,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  defined,  or  might  up- 
set a  few  Senators.  What  alternative 
have  we  but  to  conclude  that  the  deal 
not    to    present    any    meaningful    civil 


rights  legislation  was  made  long  ago? 
The  committee  action  is  a  C3Tiical  device 
to  cover  this  over  and  to  mislead  the 
public  into  thinking  that  the  Congress 
has  taken  some  meaningful  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  wait  for  the  last 
act  of  this  bad  show  to  be  finished  and 
for  those  who  have  played  their  parts 
with  straight  faces  to  take  their  bows,  if 
they  still  find  it  possible  to  do  so.  As 
for  me,  I  find  it  an  embarrassingly  bad 
production,  and  I  must  write  my  review 
accordingly. 


OPEN  SPACES 


Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  conservation  should  be  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  jjeople  at 
all  times,  but  it  is  receiving  particular 
emphasis  this  week  as  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Conservation  convenes  in 
Washington.     The  problem  of  preserving 
our    natural    resources    is    particularly 
urgent  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  which  contains  some 
of  America's  greatest  natural  treasures 
in  the  form  of  rivers,  fertile  farmlsmd, 
mountains,  woodlands,  and  wilderness, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  rapidly  ex- 
panding metropohtan  areas  in  the  world. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  problem  and 
have  submitted  today  two  measures  in- 
tended to  be  of  assistance  in  solving  the 
complex  questions  presented.    The  first 
is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  clarify 
the   authorization   of   the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such 
act  to  lands  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  my  thought  that  such  an  exten- 
sion would  be  very  valuable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  agriculture  in  that  lands 
of  exceptional  fertility  and  of  great  value 
for  farming  purposes  might  be  identified 
and  avoided  in  the  path  of  urban  de- 
velopment while  lands  of  less  utility  for 
agriculture  and  related  uses  could  t>e  in- 
cluded in  plans  for  urban  development. 
The  second  measure  is  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  present  con- 
servation and  open  space  programs 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe  that 
such  a  study  is  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  are  now  engaged  in  the 
acquisition  and  operation  of  real  estate. 
In  many  cases,  for  instance,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  overlap  the  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  There  might 
well  be  a  correlation  of  the  activities  of 
these  two  Departments  which  could  con- 
currently bring  about  conservation  prac- 
tices, reduction  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  creation  of  recreational  and 
wildlife  areas.  The  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  are  cited  only 
as  examples,  sind  many  others  could  be 
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suggested,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
many  others. 

I  hope  that  the  measures  introduced 
today  will  help  to  resolve  these  serious 
problems. 


TRADE  PROGRAM 

Afr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people,  including  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  concerned  about  the  many  mis- 
imderstandings  which  have  resulted 
from  statistical  information  which  has 
been  released  by  the  administration  in 
drumming  up  support  for  the  President's 
trade  program. 

Shortly  the  House  will  commence  de- 
bate on  the  trade  bill.  During  that  de- 
bate we  will  undoubtedly  hear  many  of 
the  allegations  and  assertions  which  have 
been  launched  in  their  efforts  to  depict 
a  variety  of  so-called  emergencies  which 
they  contend  justify  the  extraordinary 
authority  which  the  President  is  seeking 
over  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  some  efforts 
on  my  own  part  to  pierce  the  statistical 
facade  which  surrounds  the  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  this  trade  legis- 
lation. On  March  8,  1962.  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  3758,  I  called  at- 
tMition  to  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  referring  to  a  so- 
called  State -by-State  export  survey 
which  piorported  to  show  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  activity  in  each  State 
which  goes  into  our  export  trade.  On 
May  2. 1962.  daily  Congressional  Record, 
page  A3263, 1  made  available  the  text  of 
three  letters  which  I  had  received  on  this 
subject  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  long  and  short  of  these  re- 
sponses is  that  the  Department  has,  in- 
deed, done  a  great  deal  of  estimating  in 
assembling  the  figures  which  its  press 
release  of  January  29.  1962,  represented 
to  be  the  result  of  an  actual  survey  of 
manufacturers  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  also  tried  their  hand  in 
unraveling  some  of  the  statistical  in- 
formation which  is  being  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
enactment  of  the  President's  trade  bill. 
On  February  27,  1962,  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan 
EtoRN,  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  analysis  questioning  the  accuracy 
of  the  $5  billion  export  trade  surplus 
which  is  constantly  referred  to  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen.  The  gentle- 
man's analysis  raised  a  question  of 
whether  instead  of  a  $5  billion  trade 
surplus,  the  United  States  actually  has 
a  favorable  export  trade  balance  on  com- 
mercial transactions  in  international 
trade  of  less  than  $11-2  billion.  The 
magnitude  of  the  area  of  discrepancy  on 


this  important  point,  therefore,  is  very 
great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Dorn's 
analysis  has  received  respectful  atten- 
tion as  the  press  of  this  country  has 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
statistics  being  generated  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  its  trade  pro- 
gram. So  that  there  will  be  available 
to  all  Members  of  this  body  the  serious 
consideration  which  the  press  has  ac- 
corded this  question,  I  include  under 
unanimous  consent  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenville  News,  Green- 
ville, S.C,  in  March:  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  issues  of  April  26  and 
May  4,  1962;  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  on  Wednesday,  May  9.  1962. 

I  feel   that  this   type  of  constructive 

study  and  analysis  of  the  proposed  trade 

program  should  be  continued  in  order 

to  clarify  and  define  the  problems  which 

are  to  be  met  by  the  trade  bill: 

[From  the  Greenville  News] 

Trade  Figures  Misleading 

fBy  Ray  Tucker  1 

W.AsniNGTOJj. — An  official  and  factual 
breakdown  of  our  highly  touted  favorable 
foreign  trade  balance  of  $5  billion  a  year 
discloses  that  it  is  only  one-third  of  that 
amount,  or  about  $1.7  billion. 

In  urging  Congress  to  approve  President 
Kennedy's  request  for  greater  tariff-cutting 
authority,  every  official  spokesman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  higher  figure.  It  underlies  the 
contention  that  we  must  buy  more  goods 
abroad  under  lower  duties  at  oxu*  ports,  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  have  access  to  foreign 
markets. 

The  $5  billion  total,  however,  as  analysis 
shows.  Includes  industrial  and  agricultural 
goods  shipped  abroad  under  giveaway  and 
subsidized  arrangements,  or  paid  for  in  for- 
eign currencies  that  cannot  be  speni  in  this 
country. 

NEVTR -NEVER    DATA 

This  revelation  had  led  influential  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress  to  brand  the 
administration's  presentation  of  its  tariff- 
reducing  case  as  a  "myth,"  "deceitful"  and 
based  on  "fictitious  figures." 

These  strange  facts  fell  out  when  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  questioned  a  Treasury  official 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, of  which  the  Virginian  is  chairman. 

Referring  to  the  so-called  $5  billion  trade 
surplus,  Senator  Bted  asked: 

"You  mean  that  you  Include  the  value  of 
all  the  wheat  we  send  abroad,  and  for  which 
we  get  nothing?" 

"That  Is  correct,  sir,"  replied  A  Gllmore 
Plues,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"I  think,"  commented  Senator  Bted,  "that 
It  is  very  deceitful  to  publish  figures  on  a 
dollar  basis,  when  we  don't  receive  any 
dollars." 

This  exchange  led  Senator  Robeet  S.  Kehe. 
of  Oklahoma,  ranking  committee  member, 
to  apply  the  "fictitious  figures"  brand  to  the 
Treasury  statement. 

Representative  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  South 
CaroUna  Democrat,  gave  a  detailed  break- 
down of  export-Import  totals  to  the  House. 
Declaring  that  Washington  is  a  cynical  city. 
where  many  myths  flourish  unquestioned, 
he  submitted  t{iis  analysis  of  196  exports: 

1.  Nonagricultural  products  shipped  under 
XJS>.  loans  or  grants,  the  U.S.  suppliers  re- 
ceiving dollars  from  our  Government  - 
$500,000. 

2.  Agricultural  products  paid  for  In  for- 
eign currencies  to  be  used  only  by  the  for- 
eign purchasers  for  internal  projects,  the  US. 
suppliers  being  paid  by  our  Government  — 
$200,000. 


3,  Agricultural  products  donated  for 
famine  and  emergency  relief — $200  million. 

4,  Sales  of  cotton  at  a  subsidy  of  $42.50  a 
bale,  a  sum  below  the  amount  which  domes- 
tic mills  must  pay — $1,400  million. 

IKE    USED    SAME    METHOD 

These  giveaway  or  subsidized  exports  total 
$3,300  million,  which  places  the  actual  favor- 
able, dollar  balance  at  only  $1,700  million. 
These  are  official  statistics,  chiefly  from  the 
Departments  of  Treasury,  Commerce  and 
Agriculture.  But  they  form  the  basis  for 
both  White  House  and  State  Department 
arguments. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  used  this  same 
method  of  calculating  foreign  trade  benefits 
in  asking  Congress  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  on  several  occasions. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  26,  1962] 

Plausibli  bxtt  Untbui 

(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 

The  Commerce  Department  seems  to  be 
casting  a  fishy  eye  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  balance  of  trade  figures,  and  well 
It  might.    There  is  something  odd  there. 

It  IS  doubtful  whether  the  new  order  for 
companies  to  report  their  International  fi- 
nancial transactions  will  bring  this  to  public 
attention. 

It  is  quite  usual  these  days,  when  some- 
thing is  goofed  up,  that  the  Government's 
practices  must  be  called  Into  question. 

The  President  said  we  sell  about  $5  billion 
more  abroad  than  we  buy  there.  Secretary 
Rusk  said  exports  are  about  $20  billion;  Im- 
ports about  $15  billion. 

Sounds  comfortable,  doesn't  It?  And  the 
impression  is  given  that  foreign  aid  pay- 
ments and  the  expenses  of  garrisoning  the 
world  are  all  that  are  involved  in  turning 
a  $5  billion  favorable  balance  of  trade  Into 
a  $2.5  billion  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments.    And  a  gold  loss  of  $857  million. 

It  sounds  plausible,  but  it  turns  out  to  be 
untrue. 

That  $20  billion  of  exports  Includes  an 
\inmeasured  quantity  of  American  material 
sold  for  currencies  that  are  usable  only  In 
the  country  of  origin.  These  are  exports  that 
the  Government  pushes,  and  payment  Is  In 
noziconvertible  currencies,  often  with  fiction- 
al rates  of  exchange  far  above  their  real 
worth — and  no  exchange  allowed. 

Representative  William  Jennings  Bbtan 
DoBN,  of  South  Carolina,  pinpointed  this  In 
a  piece  burled  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  27,  1962. 

He  added  some  other  items. 

P(3r  instance,  the  wheat  we  give  away  Is 
counted  as  a  commercial  export. 

When  Representative  Dobn  got  through 
figuring  out  how  much  the  Government  had 
Included  for  what  amounted  to  gifts  and  for 
merchandise  for  which  we  can't  collect  at  all, 
he  had  whittled  the  estimate  of  the  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  from  the  Kennedy- 
Rusk  rosy  figure  to  the  more  pallid  one  of  a 
mere  $1,387  billion. 

So,  when  the  Commerce  Department  Is 
worrying  about  the  straight  figures,  it  might 
try  knocking  on  some  Government  doors. 
Representative  Dorn  would  probably  be  glad 
to  accompany  Secretary  Hodges  in  his  rounds 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  many  American  com- 
panies now  will  have  to  contend  with  more 
Government  paperwork,  and  have  ready  the 
statistics  they  are  reqviired  to  provide  to 
make  an  argument  against  foreign  Invest- 
ments when  that  suits  Government  purposes. 

They  also  place  their  trade  secrets  and 
market  data  in  Jeopardy,  becatise  while  the 
Commerce  Department  says  their  reports  on 
foreign  transactions  will  be  confidential,  we 
now  know  what  that  means.  Reports  to  the 
Census  Bureau  were  supposed  to  be  confi- 
dential,   too,    but    the    Supreme    Court    has 
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ruled  that  the  businessman's  own  copy  can 
be  subpenaed  and  publicized  In  court. 

The  Commerce  I>epartment  knows  that  the 
foreign  operations  of  American  business  are 
helping,  not  hurting,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. American  bualnesa  has  about  $37 
billion  Invested  abroad,  privately.  The  net 
return  to  theWnited  States  on  this  money  is 
ubnut  $3  bllU^  a  year. 

That  looKr'blg,  and  even  bigger  when  you 
ci>mpare  ft'wlth  the  $1,387  billion  favorable 
balance  of-,  trade  Representative  Dobn  put 
on  records 

All  this  ought  to  be  kept  In  mind  when 
Congress  considers  the  new  tax  bill,  which 
would  curb  foreign  Investments  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  ought  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  we 
are  dealing  with  some  nebulous  figures  while 
the  Nation  Is  deciding  the  fate  of  the  impor- 
tant new  foreign  trade  program  the  President 
has  laid  before  us. 

If  a  corporation  used  figures  In  an  annual 
report  as  the  Government  docs  In  reports  to 
Its  citizens,  the  SEC  would  Immediately  file 
charges. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  4, 
1962] 

No  Cheering  Heard 

(By  Donald  I  Rogers) 

If  President  Kennedy  awakenea  red -eyed 
the  other  morning  with  indications  that  he 
cried  himself  to  sleep  over  the  cool  reception 
his  speech  received  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  under- 
standing person  can  sympathize  with  him. 
His  Intentions  were  good,  he  was  certainly 
sincere,  and  he  used  the  clever  touches  of 
elf>quence  that  usually  move  the  naive.  He 
doesn't  often  flop  as  a  speaker 

But  he  didn't  tell  the  chamber  members 
what  they  wanted  to  hear;  he  told  them 
some  things  that  they  must  know  aren't  so; 
and  he  made  it  plain  the  Government  Inter- 
ference with  their  businesses  is  going  to  in- 
crease. Tlie  neo-Cablnet  members  from 
Hollywood.  Frank  Sinatra  and  Peter  Law- 
ford,  could  have  warned  him  that  this  was 
no  way  to  win  and  influence  fans. 

Let's  take  up  the  errors  first.  They  haven't 
received  any  attention  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

One  Is  his  figure  of  $20  binion  for  mer- 
chandise exports  which  he  used  as  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  to  the  chamber  members  that 
we  have  not  "priced  ourselves  out  of  world 
markets."  This  figure,  which  he  has  cited 
before,  he  contrasted  with  $15  billion  of  Im- 
ports, proving  that  we  have  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  $5  billion. 

That  figure  has  been  challenged.  Repre- 
sentative W'lLLiAM  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  of 
South  Carolina,  on  Febrtiary  27  Inserted 
refutation  into  the  Congressional,  Record, 
pointing  out  that  the  Government  Includes 
in  the  $20  billion  export  figure  the  wheat 
that  the  Government  gives  away,  and  the 
stuff  we  sell  for  block  currencies  which  have 
no  favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade. 

Representative  Dorn  figured  out  that  when 
the  Gcvermnent's  figure  is  distilled  to  re- 
move tlie  gimmick,  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade  is  reduced  from  the  rosy  $5  billion  fig- 
ure to  a  pallid  $1,387  biUion  or  a  little  more 
tlian  a  fourth  of  what  the  administration 
has  been  saying  It  is. 

The  President  himself  admitted  that  our 
export  prices  have  risen  11  percent  whUe 
our  competitors'  have  remained  steady.  He 
must  also  be  aware  that  the  goods  we  are 
selling  successfully  abroad  are  materials  that 
are  still  in  short  production  there,  plus 
products  with  unique  design  not  obtainable 
elsewhere,  plus  farm  products.  Yet  he  in- 
sisted to  smart  businessmen  that  we  are  not 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  market. 

Then  the  President  reasserted  that  the  8- 
percent  Investment  credit  plan  In  his  tax 
bill  would  stimulate  investment.  The  cham- 
ber, to  whom  he  was  speaking,  had  testified 
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in  great  detail  at  tax  committee  hearings  as 
to  why  the  administration  tax  bUl  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Moreover,  he  used  an  unfortunate  word 
here.  Business  doesn't  want  to  be  "stimu- 
lated." Business  doesn't  need  "stimulat- 
ing." It  wants  to  grow  and  prosper,  as  Its 
management  thinks  best,  and  not  be  ptished 
and  pulled  by  Government  into  making  un- 
wise investments  without  regard  to  market 
forces. 

Chamber  members,  most  of  them  old 
hands  In  the  competitive  vineyard,  are  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  Presidents  enun- 
ciation of  his  economic  policies  means  more 
Government  control,  which  is  perhaps  why 
they  were  chUly  to  the  ideas  advanced  In 
the  President's  address.  Chilly?  Some  were 
Indignant. 

The  tax  bill  Itself  increases  Government 
control  over  business.  While  the  President 
conceded  business  opposition  to  the  biU's 
provisions  which  would  increase  taxes  In 
business,  he  didn't  acknowledge  even  to 
chamber  members,  that  b\islness  is  opposing 
most  strongly  those  provisions  that  don't 
cost  more  money,  but  which  dictate  what  a 
business  may  or  may  not  spend  its  own 
money  for. 

The  President  told  these  businessmen  that 
Government  doesn't  want  to  fix  prices.  But 
the  biggest  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
meeting  was  the  steel  case,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment did  exactly  that. 

Did  Mr.  Kennedy  honestly  expect  the 
chamber  to  cheer  his  declaration  that  the 
Government  would  manipulate  the  money 
market  to  make  more  capital  available 
cheaper?  The  members  know  what  this 
means — an  inflationary  cheap  money  policy 
and  more  Government  agencies  lending  tax 
money  to  selected  businesses  which  either 
are  politically  favored,  as  with  Blllie  Sol 
Estes,  or  which  fit  In  with  the  administra- 
tions  own  plans  for  the  economy. 

Chamber  members  heard  nothing  from  the 
President  to  reassure  them  about  many  Ken- 
nedy-approved bills  now  pending — bills  that 
they  have  said  frighten  them.  Among  them: 
Additional  steps  to  federalize  unemployment 
compensation;  the  bill  to  levy  additional 
taxes  on  employers  to  support  medical  care 
for  persons  already  retired;  requirements  of 
premerger  notification;  the  plan  to  bypass 
the  courts  on  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cease  and  desist  orders,  and  many  others. 

It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  not  one  member  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  audience  would 
quarrel  with  tiie  President's  sentiments 
about  vigorous  antitrust  enforcement. 
What  makes  them  nervous  is  the  use  of 
antitrust  laws  as  political  weapons  to  intim- 
idate companies,  such  as  the  threat  to 
dismember  General  Electric  unless  It  signed 
a  decree  agreeing  not  to  charge  unreasonably 
low  prices  or  the  impaneling  of  a  grand  Jury 
to  Intimidate  steel  when  It  raised  its  prices. 

Most  of  all,  there  wa£  nothing  in  the 
President's  speech  to  dispel  the  haunting 
major  fear  of  most  businessmen.  Business- 
men who  think,  detect  in  this  administra- 
tion a  planned  series  of  moves  to  gain  for 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  work- 
ing control  over  the  whole  economy.  No 
words  were  uttered  by  the  President  to  alter 
their  suspicions. 


(From   the   Chicago   Daily  Tribune,  May  9, 
1962] 

Exports,  Yes.  Btrr  Doixars,  No 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  two  speeches  last  week 
spoke  in  a  large  way  of  bow  the  administra- 
tion's blU  fcB-  Presidential  discretion  over 
tariffs  will  "increase  our  export  surplus." 
At  New  Orleans  be  said  that  "this  Nation 
sells  more  goods  abroad  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world."  but  didn't  specify  a 
figure.  Before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  a  few  days  earlier,  he 
put  our  "merchandise  exports"  at  more  than 
$30  biUioii. 


Administration  spokesmen  usually  relate 
this  supposed  $20  billion  in  "merchandise  ex- 
ports" to  $15  billion  In  Imports  show  that 
we  supposedly  have  a  favorable  trade  balance 
of  more  than  $5  billion. 

Last  February  27,  Representative  Dobn,  of 
South  Carolina,  addressed  himself  to  this 
thesis  and  demonstrated  that  the  figures  are 
faked.  Yet  he  quoted  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  administration 
sources  as  habitually  claiming  a  $5  billion 
favorable  balance  In  world  trade. 

On  examination,  said  Mr.  Dorn,  this 
melted  way  and  became  slightly  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  mythical  $5  billion.  It  re- 
duced Itself  to  an  actual  favorable  balance 
of  $587  mlUlon. 

"We  do  not  receive  $20  billion  for  the 
American  goods  we  export,"  the  Congress- 
man said,  "although  we  undoubtedly  pay  $15 
billion  for  the  foreign  goods  we  Import. 
These  figures  are  made  up  by  stating  the 
dollar  value  of  all  goods  which  we  export 
as  If  we  received  dollars  In  payment  for  all 
such  goods. 

"We  export  the  goods — we  Just  don't  get 
the  dollars." 

How  is  the  trick  accomplished  of  showing 
a  purported  $5  billion  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance? Simply  by  including  gifts — not  com- 
mercial transactions — as  sales. 

Representative  Dorn  asserted  that  the  ex- 
port figures  should  be  revised  so  as  not  to 
include  Items  sold  for  nonconvertible  cur- 
rencies, which  will  remain  nonconvertible 
for  our  lifetime.  Nor  should  these  figures 
Include  heavily  subsidized  exports,  such  as 
cotton  sold  below  cost  and  $42.50  a  bole  be- 
low the  price  to  domestic  mills.  Nor,  again, 
should  they  Include  charitable  contribu- 
tions, or  equipment  given  away  abroad 
under  foreign  aid,  or  equipment  purchased 
here  by  American  companies  for  use  in  their 
plants  and  subsidiaries  abroad. 

Although  no  one  knows  how  much  equip- 
ment is  bought  by  American  compmnles  for 
use  in  subsidiaries  abroad,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimated  In  1967  that  the  figure 
was  around  $1  billion.  In  1980,  gift  equip- 
ment shipped  under  foreign  aid  amounted  to 
$500  million;  agricultural  products  paid  for 
in  nonconvertible  ciu-rencies  cost  the  United 
States  $12  billion,  and  agriculture  products 
given  for  famine  and  emergency  relief  came 
to  $200  million. 

Mr.  Dorn  submitted  that  the  only  prac- 
tical correction  of  the  problem  of  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  international  payments 
was  available  to  the  United  States  at  any 
time,  and  that  was  to  reduce  payments 
abroad.  He  offered  the  Judgment  as  an 
argument  that  tariff  cutting  Is  no  cure-all. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  saying,  too,  al- 
though we  are  In  favor  of  freer  trade. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  SHOULD 
NOT  EXCEED  10  PERCENT  OP 
PAYROLL 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  fMr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
national  debate  on  the  subject  of  using 
the  social  security  system  to  finance 
part  of  the  health  costs  of  people  over  65 
on  a  compulsory  basis  is  what  logic  leads 
us  to  limit  the  amount  of  health  costs  to 
be  covered?  To  be  specific  why  was  the 
Porand  bill  approach  which  covered 
physicians'  fees  as  well  as  hospital  costs 
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cut  back  to  a  limited  portion  of  hospital 
and  nursing  home  costs  as  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill? 

In  the  CoNGREssoNAL  Record  of  March 
6,  1962.  pages  3510-3511, 1  placed  an  ac- 
tuarial study  of  the  estimated  proportion 
of  the  mean  gross  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  per  person  age  65  and  over 
for  a  12-month  period  in  1957-58  for  the 
various  types  of  medical  services  which 
would  have  been  covered  by  the  Bling- 
Anderson  proposal  were  such  proposal  in 
effect  during  this  period.  It  shows  that 
King-Anderson  would  cover  24.2  percent 
of  average  total  medical  expenses  for  a 
person  over  65  if  certain  limiting  factors 
were  disregarded.  If  these  limiting 
factors  were  considered  the  percentage 
falls  to  18.7  percent. 

In  other  words  between  75.8  and  81.3 
percent  of  an  older  person's  medical  bill 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  older 
person  himself  even  if  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  were  law.  This  is  a  far  different 
study  than  the  one  President  Kennedy 
told  the  old  people  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  May  20.  1962,  by  the  illustration 
he  used. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Ribicoff  and  I  discussed  this 
issue  at  some  length  during  the  public 
hearing  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  July  24  through  August  4. 
1961.  These  hearings  containing  over 
2.000  pages  are  published  and  available 
to  the  public.  In  my  remarks  appearing 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  pages  8845- 
8848.  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  become 
familiar  at  least  through  scarming  the 
data  and  information  that  Is  available  in 
these  docimients.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  public  discussion  on  this  subject  to 
disregard  what  information  has  been 
adduced  under  cross-examination  by  the 
committee. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  said  that  the  limi- 
tation of  coverage  in  the  King  bill  re- 
sulted from  his  belief  and  I  read : 

TTiere  la  a  limit  to  how  far  you  can  go  In 
social  security  taxes.  In  looking  at  what 
this  Congress  has  committed  itself  to  for  the 
future.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  you  are  coming 
to  a  situation  where  you  cannot  have  much 
more  by  way  of  taxes  In  a  social  security  pro- 
gram. A  half  of  1  percent  brings  you  up 
pretty  close  to  10  percent. 

Let  me  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  complete  colloquy  on  this 
point  between  the  Secretary  and  myself. 
pages  198-202.  volume  1.  of  the  public 
hearings : 

Mr.  CuBTis.  The  difference  Is  a  very  clear 
difference,  I  think  you  will  concede.  The 
Kerr-MlUs  bill  deals  with  a  certain  group  of 
people.  It  does  not  cover  every  person.  And 
under  the  social  security  approach  every- 
body would  soon  be  Included. 

The  benefits  that  your  particular  bill  pro- 
poses— and  I  know  you  recognize  It — are 
quite  limited.  They  do  not  cover,  as  you 
point  out.  doctors'  fees.  They  do  not  cover 
medical  costs.  In  other  words. 

It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that 
doctors  were  left  out  for  political  reasons,  so 
that  you  would  not  have,  possibly,  the  pres- 
sures on  their  part  against  this  bill,  because 
they  were  not  Included. 

They  were  Included  under  the  Porand  olll, 
were  they  not? 

Secretary  Ribicoit.  They  were.  But  the 
Porand  bill  was  drawn  by  Congressman 
Porand.  and  it  was  not  drawn  by  Mr.  King. 


Mr.  Cxmns.  Well,  can  you  tell  me  a  real 
difference,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  to  why  one  part 
of  the  older  persons'  health  bill  should  be 
taken  care  of  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  another  not?  I  cannot  see  any 
logical  reason  for  distinguishing. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  From  long  experience. 
I  usually  find  that  people  who  are  against 
this  kind  of  program  are  the  first  to  raise 
the  question;  "Why  Isn't  the  program 
greater?" 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  raising  it  for  that 
point,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticize  It  from  that  standpoint.  I  am 
trying  to  raise  the  question  of  what  logic 
would  there  be  that  would  keep  us  from 
extending  a  program  to  cover  doctors  and 
other  health  costs  that  are  not  Included 

Secretary  Ribicoff  That  Is  right.  In 
everything  you  do — £md  you  deal  with  it 
every  day  In  this  committee,  and  with  every 
Congressman  and  every  Governor  and  every 
President — there  is  always  a  line  to  be  drawn. 
What  do  you  advocate,  and  what  do  you 
not  advocate?  How  much  can  you  afford  to 
pay,  and  how  much  can  yoi'  not  afford  to 
pay?  We  have  tried  to  develop  a  program 
that  win  fit  with  the  capacity  of  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  the  bill  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  of  basic  needs. 

You  never  can  take  care  of  all  the  needs 
of  everybody  In  any  society,  no  matter  what 
it  is. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  It  was  my  opin- 
ion and  the  opinion  of  this  administration 
that  we  could  afford  a  program  of  about  one- 
half  f)ercent.  That  wa^  practical.  This  was 
feasible.  That  would  be  one-fourth  of  1- 
percent  tax  on  the  employee  and  one-fourth 
of   1 -percent  tax   on   the  employer 

I,  for  one — and  I  will  say  this  to  you  pub- 
licly— believe  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  you 
can  go  In  social  security  taxes.  This  I  pub- 
licly state. 

In  looking  at  what  this  Congress  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  for  the  future.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  you  are  coming  to  a  situation 
where  you  cannot  have  much  more  by  way  of 
taxes  in  a  social  security  program. 

I  do  believe  that  what  Is  needed  to  round 
out  the  social  security  program  is  medical 
care  for  the  aging.  A  half  a  percent  brings 
you  up  pretty  close  to  10  percent  Now.  If  I 
have  a  half  a  percent  to  spend,  I  ask:  What 
are  the  most  important  needs  of  society? 
What  are  the  most  Important  needs  ot  the 
aged  population?  What  Is  the  basic  problem 
that  they  are  faced  with? 

When  you  analyze  the  figures,  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  basic  problem 
is  hospital  cost.  This  Is  the  biggest  cost. 
In  the  overall  cost  of  sickness,  physicians' 
costs  come  to  somewhere  between  28  and  29 
percent.  But  the  basic  costs  are  the  hospital 
costs.  We  tried  to  get  a  program  encom- 
passed within  our  capacity,  within  what  we 
thought  was  a  reasonable  charge  to  make 
for  what  we  were  giving.  And  this  Is  why  we 
arrived  at  the  program  we  did  for  the  amount 
that  we  did. 

Mr.  Cmi'ns.  I  appreciate  the  logic  of  that, 
and  I  am  very  Interested  In  that.  This  Is  the 
first  time  I  can  recall,  I  think,  where  we 
trlnuned  these  programs  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  cost  rather  than  on  some  other 
logic.     But  I  can  see  the  point. 

In  other  words,  you  would  say  that  if  we 
got  to  the  point  where  we  could  afford  more, 
the  logic  would  take  us  to  including  doctors. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  for  leaving  the  doctors  out. 

Mr.  CtniTis.  We  are  not  talking  about  you 
or  me  or  anyone  else.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at — we  are  going  to  be  writing  legisla- 
tion for  generations  to  come,  and  to  the 
extent  that  you  have  reasons  for  leaving  the 
doctors  out,  that  Is  Important.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  it  Is  Just  a  momentary  thing,  that 
is  to  be  considered. 

What  I  am  searching  for  Is  what  logical 
reasons   we  have,   other  than   the   one   you 


have  given — and  I  submit  It  is  a  good  rea- 
son; you  are  relating  It  to  cost,  and  then 
you  are  saying  within  that  budget  the  things 
most  Important  are  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  visiting  nurse  care,  and  so  on,  which 
I   think   I   am   Inclined   to  agree   with. 

But  that  logic  would  also,  I  think,  lead 
you  to  say  that  someday.  If  we  could  af- 
ford It,  we  should  have  the  other  costs  in. 
Or  Is  there  some  reason  why  you  think  they 
should  not  ever  be  in? 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  this: 
Every  one  of  us  In  our  personal  lives,  In 
our  homes,  and  in  the  capacity  In  which 
we  participate  In  Government,  has  to  draw 
a  line  In  everything  we  do.  You  are  ask- 
ing me  what  a  future  Secretary  will  advo- 
cate, or  what  a  future  Congress  would  ad- 
vocate. I  would  say  when  we  are  dealing 
in  the  field  of  generaj  welfare,  there  always 
is  a  line  at  any  given  moment.  I  have  the 
utmost  faith  In  you  and  your  successor  and 
the  successors  of  everybody  around  this  table 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  at  any  given  time  It  will  make  the  de- 
cisions which  reflect  the  basic  needs  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Tliat  is  all  very  well.  But 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  Is  the  reasons 
for  the  line;  because  I  know  darn  well  we 
have  to  draw  lines.  And  sometimes  we  Just 
draw  them,  because  we  say,  "Well,  they  have 
to  be  drawn."  But  when  we  do  It,  we  recog- 
nize it. 

Many  times  we  are  fortunate  In  saying, 
"Here  Is  the  logic  of  drawing  the  line,  here  " 
And  what  I  am  trying  to  explore  Is:  What  is 
the  logic?  What  are  the  reasons  for  drawing 
the  line  here? 

I  cannot  help  but  agree  that  people  who 
ase  suspicious  of  the  line  being  drawn  all  of 
a  sudden  are  so  because  they  think  It  Is  Just 
a  case  of — and  It  has  actually  been  so 
stated — "Let's  get  this  little  bit  first,  because 
then  we  can  expand  It." 

I  mean  that  Is  their  Intention.  And  their 
Intention  can  be  the  most  honorable  In  the 
world,  because  they  sincerely  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  meet  health  care  for  all  of  our 
people  Is  through  a  social  security  system; 
because  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  history  of 
all  of  this,  starting  with  the  Wagner-Dlngell 
bill  which  covered  everybody. 

And  that  did  not  go.  And  the  Porand  bill 
did  not  go.  So  the  same  proponents  are 
now  in  here  for  Just  this  little  bit. 

And  so  I  ask  what  I  think  Is  a  very  fair 
and  logical  question:  Have  they  abandoned 
what  was  their  original  broad  program,  or 
was  this  their  way  of  being  politically  astute 
to  get  the  thing  going? 

Now,  if  It  is — let  me  get  on  to  the  one 
point,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  then  I  will  yield — If 
that  is  so,  then  there  comes  to  be  a  great 
merit  In  the  argument  that  the  AMA  and 
others  use  in  saying:  "This  Is  the  beginning 
of  socialized  medicine." 

At  least,  that  Is  the  theory,  and  I  think  It 
merits  honest  rebuttal  rather  than  Just  to 
say  they  are  talking  through  their  hats. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  When  you  say  "they." 
I  do  not  even  know  who  you  mean  by  "they." 
I  happen  to  have  Ideas  of  my  own,  and  the 
President  has  Ideas  of  his  own.  And  I  like 
to  make  up  my  own  mind,  sir.  Just  like  you 
like  to  make  up  your  own  mind. 

When  you  say,  "What  they  want  to  do,"  I 
do  not  know  who  you  mean  by  "they." 

Mr.  CtJRTis.  Mr.  Cohen  Is  sitting  right  next 
to  you. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  All  I  can  say  about  Mr. 
Cohen  Is  that  Mr.  Cohen  takes  his  orders 
from  me.  I  do  not  take  them  from  Mr. 
Cohen.  And  I  know  what  Mr.  Cohen  was 
for.  but  as  long  as  he  Is  working  as  my 
assistant,  he  Is  taking  his  philosophy  from 
me,  sir. 

All  of  us  have  philosophies  of  government. 
I  happen  to  have  a  certain  philosophy.  And 
the  bill  that  is  here,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, reflects  a  philosophy  that  I  think  Is 
important. 
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Each  man  around  this  table  has  a  phl- 
loaopoy  at  his  own.  The  reason  I  k>T«  the 
Congress  Of  the  United  States — I  adnk  It  Is 
an  Instrument  of  great  genlos — Is  the  fact 
that  the  CongTese  of  the  United  States  Is 
composed  of  m  en  and  women  of  every  shade 
of  political  and  economic  and  aodal  thou^t. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  com- 
posed of  people  from  North,  South,  Kast.  and 
West.  And  It  is  because  of  Just  what  you 
are  doing  now,  the  questions  that  you  ask, 
the  questions  that  your  colleagues  aak.  the 
debate:  In  the  markup  of  the  bill  you  arrive 
at  a  consensus  that  represents  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  I  am  for  tliat.  I  think  it  is  good,  and  I 
think  it  ts  sound. 

In  every  Cor.gress  the  phUoaophles  that 
make  up  that  Confess  will  resolve  Into  a 
point  of  view,  will  come  up  with  a  legislative 
program,  that  will  reflect  the  majority  senti- 
ment of  the  peopile  of  this  country. 

Now.  therefore,  when  you  talk  about  what 
they  did  6  yeans  or  10  years  ago,  that  was 
they.  They  wot:ld  be  a  different  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
a  certain  kind  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  trying  to  personalize 
this.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  trying  to  relate  it 
to  ideas  And  when  I  speak  of  "they,"  1  am 
talking  of  the  people  who  advanced  the 
theories  and  the  arguments  behind  these 
other  approaches.  And  they,  the  same 
pctjple.  are  the  ones  who  are  advancing  the 
arguments  and  theories  behind  the  approach 
of  the  King  bill  And  you  have  agreed  with 
them  to  this  extent. 

As  a  Congressmen  I  have  to  be  concerned. 
In  seeing  that  we  are  dealing  with  basic  law, 
as  to  what  It  might  lead  to,  because  some 
things  are  Just  ad  hoc.  Just  the  issue  itself. 
Others,  we  know — we  put  them  in,  and  we 
expect  them  to  g:ow  and  expand,  as  we  did 
the  social  security  system  Itself. 

So  it  becomes  important  to  examine  the 
theory  of  this.  And  I  do  not  think  the 
AMA  and  other  people  are  amiss  in  saying 
and  arguing  that  the  theory  behind  this  Is 
not  to  limit  It  h<Te,  but  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

Then  I  seek  to  examine  with  you  what 
logic  we  can  u.s.;  that  would  hold  It  to 
this  position;  or  whether  the  logic  Is  to 
expand  it. 

Let  me  go  on  to  one  other  area. 

As  I  visualize  this.  If  we  limit  this  to 
people  over  65,  I  would  wonder  how  we 
could  forbid  this  program  to  the  disabled 
on  social  security  who  almost  by  definition 
would  be  more  In  need  of  medical  care 
tlian  the  aged. 

And  let  me  add  another  group — because 
there  are  others,  too — the  widows  and  the 
orphans,  the  deptndents  on  social  security. 

What  logic  would  there  be  for  vrn  not  to 
extend  It  to  them' 

And  the  pertinency  Is:  Maybe  that  Is  logi- 
cal; we  cannot  aflord  It  now. 

But  the  theory  of  adopting  this,  at  this 
lime,  would  be  thi.t  we  will  extend  It  to  these 
other  groups. 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  The  pertinency,  sir.  Is 
my  contention  on  the  first  page,  that  this  Is 
the  most  conservative  approach.  And  the 
reason  that  It  is  tlie  most  conservative  Is  that 
It  is  limited  by  taxes,  because  In  this  program 
those  who  will  be  the  beneflclarles  will  make 
a  contribution  of  a  tax,  and  they  know  their 
dollars  are  going  to  pay  for  this  program. 
Under  public  assistance  or  Kerr-MlUs  the 
amount  that  people  will  pay  for  their  medi- 
cal care  Is  lost  In  the  general  revenues,  and 
you  cannot  identify  It.  Under  this  bill  every 
man  and  woman  knows  that  there  will  be 
taken  out  of  his  paycheck  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  his  pay. 

The  things  th.nt  you  advocate.  Congress- 
man Curtis,  cost  a  lot  of  money.  And  you 
have  the  hard  reality  of  raising  money.  Un- 
der  this  bill   there   is   a   direct   relationship 


between  th«  taxes  fon  pay  and  the  beneflts 

you  get. 

Those  who  beUevs  In  eoBaervatire  financ- 
ing at  the  ooat  at  Ooverament  reaUae  that  If 
rou  identify  the  benettte  wltfe  the  ooet,  you 
haw  a  direct  relationship.  Under  the  ^r*"**.] 
security  program  there  is  a  direct  relation- 
ahlp  between  the  coat  and  the  benellte. 

Mr.  CnmB.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  make 
this  observation.  After  we  gcft  It  worked 
around  to  the  point  th*t  I  think  It  was  a 
good  program.  I  supported  the  provisions 
for  disability  In  social  security.  And  we 
definitely  put  an  age  limit  of  50  on  It  with 
the  full  Intention  of  seeing  how  It  would 
work.  And  without  trying  to  kid  anybody 
that  If  It  proved  to  be  workable,  we  wcmW 
then  be  In  to  remove  the  age  of  60. 

And  at  the  time  we  debated  !t,  we  were 
not  trying  to  say  that  this  was  Just  a  bill 
limited  to  people  over  50.  There  was  no 
logic  that  could  distinguish  between  a  dis- 
abled person  over  50  and  a  person  disabled 
under  50;  because  disability  was  the  cri- 
terion. 

And  so  I  raised  the  proper  question;  Yes, 
we  have  a  problem  ol  health  care  for  the 
aged,  but  we  also  have  a  problem  of  health 
care  for  disabled  people.  And  we  have  a 
problem  of  health  care  for  widows  and  or- 
phans. And  I  think  this  committee  has  to 
view  this  step  here  from  the  standpoint  of 
where  it  would  lead  to. 

It  is  for  these  reasons:  When  you  start 
compulsory  programs,  including  all  people 
over  65,  knowing  these  matters  that  I  have 
presented,  I  think  people  can  very  properly 
warn  all  our  dtlxen.  to  think  this  over 
carefully,  because  this  can  lead  to  and  would 
become  socialized  medicine. 

I  beUeve  that  it  would.  I  believe  also  that 
many  of  the  people  that  support  It  fully 
want  it  to.  And  I  respect  those  people,  be- 
cause I  think  their  Interest  Is  the  same  as 
mine,  which  is  to  get  the  best  health  care  for 
our  people. 

I  Just  happen  to  disagree  with  them  fun- 
damentally that  that  Is  the  way  you  get 
better  health  care.  And  that  Is  why  I  was 
so  anxious  for  this  committee  to  start  deal- 
ing in  some  of  the  information  that  we 
should  get  and  get  away  from  the  epithets 
and  the  language  that  is  being  used — on 
both  sides,  in  my  Judg;ment:  and  I  have 
probably  been  guilty  of  some  of  it  myself — 
but  confine  ourselves  to  looking  at  this 
thing  to  see  where  the  problem  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point  out  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Ribicoff.  He  stated  that  In  deciding 
what  portion  of  the  older  person's  health 
bill  they  should  select  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  one-half  of  1  percent  social  security 
tax  increase  plus  the  increase  in  the 
"wage  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,000 — the 
King  bill — $5^00  (according  to  recent 
administration  statements).  The  Ad- 
ministration decided  upon  hospital  costs 
because  they  were  tiie  basic  costs  and 
physicians'  costs  came  to  somewhat  be- 
tween 28  and  29  percent. 

However,  the  data  from  the  actuarial 
study  I  placed  in  the  Rboo«d  of  March  6. 
1962.  reveals  that  hospital  care  is  less 
than  physicians'  costs — $55  to  $49.  How- 
ever, here  is  the  complete  statement  and 
table: 

Reproduced  from  page  94  of  the  hearings 
in  the  first  column  of  figures  below  are  the 
naean  gross  private  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  per  person  age  65  and  over  for 
a  12-month  period  in  1957-58  for  the  various 
types  of  medical  services.  Also  presented  in 
the  second  column  is  the  estimated  propor- 
tion which  would  have  been  covered  by  the 
King-Anderson  proposal  were  such  proposal 
In  effect  during  the  1957-58  period. 
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The  above  table  does  not  Include  amounts 
■pent  by  private  individuals  for  medical  care 
of  the  aged  in  nuralng  booMS  and  other  in- 
stitnUons.  Note  that  the  King-Anderson 
proposal  voiuld  reimburse  expenses  only  In 
tlie  categories  of  "hospital  care"  and  "other 
meriical  services." 


FACTUAL    REPLY    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S   MISREPRESENTATION 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Dehouwiah] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcokd  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday  circus  is  over.  Instead  of  the 
150.000  attendance  promised  througbout 
the  countiT.  at  the  admbilstration's 
rallies,  only  45,000  persons  attended,  in- 
cluding the  46  persons  who  turned  up  In 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  In  an  auditorium 
seating  3,500.  It  seems  that  the  huck- 
sters peddling  the  emotions  of  people 
over  65  have  been  unmasked. 

Last  night.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis  dis- 
cussed the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the 
King-Anderson  bill  to  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision audience — excepting  Boston,  the 
home  of  our  President  where  It  ws« 
blacked  out.  I  challenge  the  supporters 
of  H.R.  4222  to  show  where  any  of  the 
facts  in  Dr.  Annis'  remarks  are  not  so. 
The  program,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  folkrws: 

American  Mebical  Association's  Rtplt  to 
President  Kennedy — Broadcast  Ove«  NBC 

Attnottncee.  The  views  on  the  following 
program  are  those  of  the  sponsor,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  {film  scenes  were 
shown  here  of  crowds  leaving  Madison  Square 
Garden  after  President  Kennedy's  appear- 
ance Sunday  at  the  medical -care  rally]  this 
is  a  portion  of  the  crowd  leaving  a  famous 
New  York  City  arena  yesterday  afternoon. 

Addressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  their  reaction  to  what  he  said  was 
transmitted  to  similar  organised  demonstra- 
tions in  32  other  large  cities.  This  e^ent 
also  was  broadcast  to  the  whole  American 
people  over  all  three  national  television  net- 
worlu. 

This  (the  film  stiowad  an  Interior  pano- 
ramic view  of  Madison  Square  Garden )  is 
the  Inside  of  that  same  arena  as  It  appeared 
Just  a  few  hours  after  yesterday's  spectacle 
had  ended  and  the  crowds  had  gone  home. 
The  cleanup  crews  will  arrive  ahortly. 

The  film  showed  Utter,  then  displayed  rows 
of  seats. 

The  empty  seats  calmly  await  the  next 
event,  be  it  a  contest,  a  show,  an  exhibition, 
or  the  clrcu£.  But  right  zkiw  these  seats  are 
yours. 

There  will  be  no  pageant.  But  there  will 
be  an  appe.al  to  you  from  physicians  of 
America. 
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Approaching  the  rostrum  to"  Introduce  to- 
night's speaker  Is  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson, 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  AMA  and  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  In  this  country  are  firmly  opposed 
to  the  health -care  program  known  as  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 

It  was  to  rally  support  for  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  that  President  Kennedy  appeared  on 
this  rostrum  yesterday.  The  AMA  and  Its 
member-doctors  strongly  favor  other  forms 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  Including  the 
new  Kerr-Mllls  law,  enacted  by  Congress  In 
1960.     Here  Is  Dr.  Larson. 

Dr.  Larson.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
American  system  of  medicine,  based  upon  the 
private  doctor  treating  the  private  patient, 
has  In  the  last  20  years  alone  added  an  aver- 
age of  10  years  to  the  life  of  every  American. 
Tonight  your  doctors  are  asking  you  to  give 
us  back  a  few  minutes. 

Time  runs  out  on  systems  which  are  obso- 
lete or  Inadequate.  But  what  about  a  sys- ' 
tem — such  as  our  American  private  system 
of  medicine — which  as  everyone  knows  Is 
blazing  forth  today  with  new  discoveries,  new 
treatments,  new  cures,  miraculous  break- 
throughs of  all  kinds?  Time  does  not  rtm 
out  on  such  a  system.  Time  runs  with  It. 
We  ask:  Why  Is  the  whistle  being  blown? 

We  ask:  Why  must  our  older  people  now 
be  deprived  of  that  very  system  of  private 
medicine  to  which  they  owe  their  added  years 
of  life?  Their  doctors  have  always  treated 
them  individually  and  intimately  and  known 
them  by  their  names.  Now,  all  at  once,  why 
must  they  come  to  us  as  numbers? 

Time  has  not  run  out  on  private  medi- 
cine's ability  to  contribute  to  the  medical 
welfare  of  these  17  million  people.  But  a 
whistle  Is  being  blown  In  an  effort  to  make 
people  run  on  the  programs  and  proposals 
of  private  medicine.  Tonight  you  will  hear 
why  your  doctors  are  standing  firm. 

Our  reasons  will  be  given  to  you  by  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Annls,  a  practicing  physician.  In 
Miami.  He  is  the  father  of  eight  children 
and,  quite  possibly,  that  may  be  the  reason 
he  is  an  effective  speaker.    Dr.  Annls. 

Dr.  Edwabd  R.  Annis.  My  colleagues  asked 
me:  "Would  I  feel  nervous  or  foolish  ad- 
dressing 18,000  empty  seats  in  this  hall?" 

My  answer:  "No.  I  understand  the  reason 
for  It." 

They  said:  "But  those  empty  seats  won't 
applaud.  Won't  the  television  audience 
compsu-e  that  silence  with  the  cheers  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  got  yesterday?" 

I  said:  "I'm  not  a  cheerleader.  I'm  a  phy- 
sician." 

What  about  an  audience  made  up  of  men 
and  women  and  children  Invited  here  by 
doctors?  People  who  would  gladly,  at  their 
own  expense,  come  here  out  of  gratitude  for 
some  past  but  unforgotten  act  of  under- 
standing by  their  doctor,  which  no  fee  could 
ever  cover? 

No,  we  will  not  trade  on  this.  Let  these 
seats  stay  empty.  It  may  help  us  get  across 
to  the  American  people  the  grossly  unfair 
disadvantage  under  which  we  doctors  are 
laboring  to  make  our  voices  and  our  reasons 
heard. 

VAST   PUBUCFTT   CVTTa 

Yesterday's  mass  rally  In  this  very  arena — 
how  did  it  all  come  to  happen?  Spontane- 
ously? You  and  I  know  better.  Let's  start 
In  Washington.  Whatever  a  President  of 
the  United  States  says — whatever  he  op- 
poses or  proposes,  argues  about,  worries 
about,  or  Jokes  about — goes  out  to  millions 
by  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and 
radio. 

That  kind  of  publicity  goes  with  the  office. 
And  so  does  the  administrative  direction  over 
thousands  of  people  in  the  huge  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  people  know  how  to  rally  votes, 
rally  support,  rally  crowds  and  mass  meetings. 
That's  quite  a  bit  of  machinery  to  put  be- 


hind something,  isnt  It?     Who  can  match 
It?    Certainly  not  your  doctors. 

But  even  with  all  this — what  happens  If 
the  proposition  being  promoted  Is  so  bad 
that,  like  the  King-Anderson  bill,  it  will  not 
stand  close  scrutiny?  In  that  case  funds  are 
available  from  somewhere — the  public  Isn't 
told  where,  we  can't  find  out  where — but 
money  from  somewhere  is  made  available  to 
certain  specialists  who  know  how  to  manipu- 
late the  public  mind. 

UNFAIR   ADVANTAGE  CHARGED 

Men  and  women  of  America,  I  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  fairness.  Nobody — cer- 
tainly not  your  doctors — nobody  can  com- 
pete in  this  unfamiliar  art  of  public 
persuasion  against  such  massive  publicity, 
such  enormous  professional  machinery,  such 
\inexplalned  money,  and  such  skillful  manip- 
ulation. Of  course,  it's  unfair  when  the  pro- 
ponents of  King-Anderson — by  having  the 
President  address  their  rally — get  their  story 
and  their  show  televised  over  all  three  net- 
works, free  of  charge,  as  a  news  event. 

Of  course  it's  unfair  when  your  doctors, 
asking  for  equal  time  to  make  reply,  got 
turned  down  and  have  to  pay  for  a  half-hour 
on  one  network  to  tell  you  the  other  side 
of  the  story. 

Unfair,  yes — not  to  us  so  much,  but  to  you 

We  doctors  fear  that  the  American  public 
is  in  danger  of  being  blitzed,  brainwashed, 
and  bandwagoned  into  swallowing  the  idea 
that  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  the  only  pro- 
posal— the  only  program  that  offers  medical 
care  for  the  aged — that  there  Is  nothing  else 
Well,  let's  put  that  outrageously  false  idea 
on  the  bandwagon  and  send  it  back  where  it 
came  from. 

Just  2  years  ago  yoMi  Congress  In  Wash- 
ington enacted  into  law  the  Kerr-Mills  medl- 
cal-ald-to-the-aged  program.  The  Kerr-Mills 
law  has  already  been  accepted  by  38  States 
and  Is  being  considered  by  others.  It's  on 
the  books.  It's  a  brand  new  national  law. 
Why  aren't  you  hearing  more  about  it?  It 
works. 

PATIENT'S    COMMENT    PRESENTED 

Out  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  at  this  comfortable 
little  home  at  528  Avon  Street,  Dr  John 
Packer  has  asked  one  of  his  elderly  patients, 
Mrs.  Helen  Cole,  to  tell  you  what  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  law  has  meant  to  her. 

(The  film  showed  Mrs.  Cole,  who  said  of 
her  treatment  under  the  law  that  "it  was 
Just  wonderful,  that  was  all."] 

Four  thousand  dollars  in  medical  assist- 
ance to  a  woman  who  was  really  in  need. 
Under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  It  works  wherever 
responsible  public  leaders  want  it  to  work. 
This  new  law  could  be  doing  its  Job  in  a 
lot  more  States  by  now.  I  assure  you.  if  some- 
body hadn't  changed  the  signals  in  Wash- 
ington because  they  had  something  else  in 
mind. 

The  American  Medical  AssocUitlon  and 
most  doctors  in  this  coimtry  supported  and 
do  support  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  because  we 
see  It  as  a  desirable  supplement  to  one  of 
the  greatest  social  advances  of  our  genera- 
tion— I  mean  the  spectacular  growth  of  pri- 
vate, voluntary  health  Insiuance  systems,  to 
which  million  of  Americans  already  belong 

INStJRANCE    GAINS    NOTED 

Of  our  17  million  people  past  65,  over 
half — 53  percent,  or  9  million — three  times 
as  many  as  10  years  ago — already  are  covered 
by  some  form  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
or  prepayment  plan.  This  is  a  spectacular 
forward  movement.  Insurance  actuaries 
estimate  that  by  1970.  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  aged  will  be  covered  by  private  programs 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a  number 
of  people  who  are  truly  indigent  or  who  Ju.st 
cannot  pay  for  their  medical  needs.  That 
is  where  the  Kerr-Mills  medlcal-ald-fur-the- 
aged  law  comes  in. 

The  worst  thing  the  King-Anderson  crowd 
can  find  to  say  about  the  Kerr-Mills  law  is 


that  it  requires  a  means  test.  The  charge  la 
made  that  the  means  test  is  degrading  and 
undignified.     Well,  let's  look  at  that. 

When  you  apply  for  the  low-rent  benefit 
of  public  housing  dont  you  have  to  prove 
that  your  Income  Is  below  a  certain  level? 
This  Is  a  means  test.    A  test  of  your  means. 

And  when  you  apply  for  social  security, 
aren't  you  asked  to  prove  that  your  wage 
earnings  are  below  a  certain  amount?  Is 
this  degrading  or  undignified?  Well,  that's 
a  means  test,  isn't  It?  A  means  test  for 
social  security  itself. 

A  means  test  is  a  desirable  protection  for 
those  who  are  really  needy,  as  against  those 
who  are  merely  greedy. 

Please,  do  not  be  blinded  by  the  scare- 
words  of  propagandists. 

"X-RAT"  or  BILL 

Now.  let's  make  an  X-ray  examination  of 
what  they  are  attempting  to  sell  you — the 
King-Anderson  bill.  Let's  find  out  what  all 
the  cheering  was  about.  At  the  same  time, 
you'll   find  out  what   this   fight  Is  about. 

Here  it  is  (holds  up  copy  of  bill]  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — HJl.  4222.  Yesterday  you 
heard  the  President  say — well,  no,  let's  lis- 
ten to  his  own  words. 

(Tape  Insert:  "Well  let's  hear  what  some 
people  say.  First,  we  read  that  the  AMA 
is  against  it,  and  they're  entitled  to  he 
against  it.  But  I  do  question  how  many  of 
thore  who  speak  so  violently  about  it  have 
read  it."] 

Well,  the  President  may  question  that 
we've  read  this  bill,  but  I  will  gladly  leave 
the  answer  up  to  you  as  to  whether  we've 
read  it.  Instead  of  singing  along  with 
Mitch,  suppose   you  read   along  with   me. 

First  I  read  the  title — the  "Health  Insur- 
ance Benefits  Act."  Is  it  genuine  Insurance? 
No.  it  is  not.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
more  than  once  that  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  not  an  Insurance  system.  It  Is  the 
way  we  have  chosen  to  cushion  the  general 
economic  needs  of  old  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  -social  security  tax  collected  from  those 
under  65.  Why  not  be  honest  about  it?  I 
say  any  health  program  that  calls  Itself  in- 
surance and  isn't  has  to  be  bad  to  begin 
with. 

Next  you  can  read  in  here  who  this  bill 
would  cover.  It  would  not  cover  the  3  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  who  are  over  65 
but  not  eligible  for  social  security  benefits. 
These  people,  who  receive  no  benefits  from 
Eocial  security — who  probably  stand  most  in 
need  of  public  medical  assistance — when  they 
are  ill,  well,  they  are  out  under  King-Ander- 
son,   Too  bad. 

Do  people  under  65  get  ill?  Does  nobody 
get  a  serious  illness  at  60,  or  61.  or  62?  This 
great  humanitarian  measure  shuts  Its  eyes, 
turns  its  back,  cares  not — says,  "Come  back 
when  you're  65."  And  yet  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  would  destroy  many  of  those  genuine 
insurance  systems  which  do  have  provifions 
taking  care  of  people  under  65.  Say,  that's 
real  progress,  isn't  it? 

And  what  about  those  who  would  be 
covered-  meaning  everyone  over  65  eligible 
for  social  security?  That  means  everyone— 
the  rich,  the  well-to-do  and  the  comfortable 
as  well  as  those  of  low  Income.  Whether 
they  need  it  or  not,  whether  they  want  It  or 
not— they'd  be  In.  The  American  taxpayer, 
whose  payroll  tax  would  be  hiked  by  as  much 
as  17  percent  to  start  with  in  order  to 
pay  for  this  program,  certainly  has  a  right 
to  question  the  free  ride  those  who  do 
not  need  these  benefits  would  be  taking 
at  the  expense  of  his  children. 

COSTS    OUTLINED 

Now,  there  is  some  more  Interesting  read- 
ing in  here  for  those  on  social  security  who 
genuinely  need  medical  aid.  Just  what 
would  you  get  under  King -Anderson?  You 
can  read  it  as  we  did. 
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For  a  hospital  room  containing  one,  two, 
or  three  other  people,  it  would  still  cost  you 
$10  a  day  for  t]ie  first  9  days  of  your  hos- 
pitalization.    Tliat's  $90. 

After  you  le:'t  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home,  you  would  not  be  eligible  for  further 
iiospital  benefi'-s  for  at  least  3  months. 
D  >!i't  have  a  relapse  or  get  sick  again. 

To  get  into  the  hospital  you'd  apply  in 
wiituig  and  get  the  certification  of  a  doctor. 
You'd  have  to  pay  for  your  doctor,  and 
ynu'd  have  to  pay  for  a  private-duty  nurse 
if  needed. 

And  you  car  also  read  if  your  illness 
required  hospitilization  for  more  than  30 
days,  ltd  have  "o  be  passed  on  by  a  special 
committee  who'd  have  to  consider  a  lot  of 
other  people,  too,  don't  you  know?  After 
nil,  the  Govern:nent  has  to  treat  everyone 
f.iir  and  equal,  don't  you  know? 

They  know  all  about  how  to  make  things 
exactly  alike — like  human  illnesses.  Like  a 
broken  toe  anc;  cancer.  A  bed  is  a  bed. 
Thirty  days  Is  \0  days.  Your  doctor  won't 
decide.  The  committee  will  decide — when  it 
meets. 

Do  you  know,  my  friends,  that  you'd  have 
to  pay  the  first  $20  of  each  diagnostic  study 
you'd  get  at  the  hospital  as  an  outpatient? 

KRVG    EXPENSES 

Do  you  know,  my  friends,  that  the  only 
drugs  that  would  be  paid  for  are  those  you'd 
get  at  the  hosjjital  or  nursing  used  today 
do  not  appear  en  the  list  approved  for  hos- 
pitals, and  that  a  prescription  made  out  by 
your  doctor  in  his  office  or  your  home  is  not 
covered  by   the   King-Anderson   bills? 

Do  you  know  that  In  order  to  get  into  a 
nursing  home  for  your  maximum  of  150 
"units  of  service,"  you'd  have  to  go  to  the 
hospital  first? 

Oh,  the  poor  hospitals — transient  centers 
for  people  on  t  lelr  way  to  nursing  homes. 
Where  would  ttie  sick  people  go?  Where 
would  our  alreacy  hard-pressed  hospitals  get 
the  staffs  to  keep  up  with  the  Government 
redtape  and  paperwork? 

This  bill  woulc  put  the  Government  smack 
into  your  hospitals.  DeftninR  services,  set- 
ting standards,  establishing  committees. 
calling  for  repor  s,  deciding  who  t^ets  In  and 
who  gets  out.  w/iat  they  get  and  what  they 
dont— even  get  ing  into  the  teaching  of 
medicine— and  all  the  time  Imposing  a  fed- 
erally administered  financial  budget  on  our 
hou.ses  of  mercy  and  healing. 

CRUIL    HOAX    ALLEGED 

Liidies  and  gentlemen,  this  King-Anderson 
bill  is  a  cruel  ho;  x  and  a  delusion.  It  waste- 
fully  covers  millions  who  do  not  need  it. 
It  heartlessly  ignores  millions  who  do  need 
coverage.     It  is  not  true  Insurance. 

It  will  create  pn  enormous  and  unpredict- 
able burden  on  every  working  taxpayer.  It 
offers  sharply  United  benefits. 

It  will  undercut  and  destroy  the  whole- 
some growth  of  Drivate,  voluntary  Insurance 
and  prepayment  health  programs  for  the 
aged,  which  offei  flexible  benefits  in  the  full 
range  of  individual  needs. 

It  will  lower  -.he  quality  and  availability 
of  hospital  services  throughout  our  country. 
It  will  stand  between  the  patient  and  his 
doctiar 

And  it  will  serve  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
different  system  of  medicine  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Now,  maybe  seme  of  you  are  still  thinking 
in  the  back  of  your  heads.  "What  are  the 
'lear  reasons  tie  doctors  are  so  dead  set 
ag;iinst  this  Kinij-Anderson  bill?"  You  may 
believe  that  it  must  have  something  to  do 
with  doctors'  fees — our  income.  But  do  you 
knnw  whaf  The  King-Anderson  bill  doesn't 
even  cover  most  private  doctor  fees.  Did 
yiu  think  it  did?  Doctors  would  probably 
make  more  money,  not  less,  under  King- 
Anderson.  Anycne  knows  there  is  more 
money  in  mass  production. 


PRIVATE    PRACTICE    STRESSFS 

But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  The  Amer- 
ican system  of  medicine  Is  a  system  of  qual- 
ity medicine,  not  mass-production  medicine. 
It  is  a  system  of  private  medicine,  practiced 
by  private  doctors  treating  private  patients, 
free  to  make  decisions  based  on  the  patient's 
specific  medical  needs — and  nothing  else. 

Under  King-Anderson  let's  say  your  doc- 
tor believes  you  should  be  In  a  hospital  im- 
mediately, but  the  facilities  utilization  com- 
mittee forces  you  to  wait,  to  go  by  number 
instead  of  by  need.  What  can  your  doctor 
do?  You  are  his  patient.  He  is  responsible 
for  bringing  you  back  to  health.  Not  the 
committee. 

Why  are  most  doctors  so  opposed  to  King- 
Anderson?  Are  you  beginning  ^o  see  the 
truth?  Our  fees  are  not  Involved.  Our 
practice  of  quality  medicine  Is.  Our  health 
is. 

If  our  Government  wants  to  move  now 
toward  welfare-state  medicine,  then  let 
them  tell  us  so  honestly.  Why  sneak  it  in 
piece  by  piece  on  the  backs  of  old  people 
first? 

NATIONALIZED  MEDICINE  FE.AKED 

Tlie  King-Anderson  crowd  Intends  to  take 
us  all  the  way  down  the  road  to  a  new  sys- 
tem of  medicine  for  everybody — and  don't 
mistake  it.  England's  nationalized  medical 
program  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  have  in 
mind   for  us  eventually. 

Today,  after  14  years  of  national  medicine, 
more  and  more  people  In  England  are  buy- 
ing health  insurance — on  top  of  paying  the 
heavy  compulsory  tax  for  government  medi- 
cine which  they  don't  use.  These  people 
want  private  medical  care.  That's  what  we 
have  here. 

Doctors,  as  everyone  else,  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs.  We  know  that  our  young 
President  is  popular.  Some  reports  say  that 
he  is  at  the  p>eak  of  his  popularity  at  the 
moment.  But  we  ask,  do  not  equate  popu- 
larity with  Infallibility. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Kennedy  made  several  ref- 
erences to  another  President  who  was  popu- 
lar in  oflic«.  That  President — seasoned  by 
a  full  term  in  office,  having  been  overwhelm- 
ingly reelected,  riding  on  a  crest  of  popular- 
ity that  has  never  been  equaled  before  or 
since — that  President  then  made  a  mistake. 
The  mass  of  people.  Including  millions  of 
his  supporters,  refused  to  follow  his  lead  in 
that  error,  which  involved  a  fundamental 
institution  of  the  United  States,  our  Supreme 
Court. 

WISDOM    OF    PEOPLE 

In  their  wisdom  the  American  people  said, 
"You  will  not  lead  us  there."  But  did  this 
refusal  destroy  that  President?  No.  He 
went  on  to  win  two  more  elections.  Were 
the  people  right  in  staying  his  hand  on  that 
occasion?  Well,  can  you  find  anybody  in 
either  party  today.  Including  the  leader  of 
either  party,  who  will  tell  you  that  our  coun- 
try would  be  better  off  today  if  the  Supreme 
Court  had  been  packed  at  the  time  It  was 
attempted? 

Tlie  people  have  a  right  to  remind  their 
first  servant  that  his  election — even  his 
popularity — does  not  authorize  him  to 
change  fundamental  Institutions  that  have 
proved  their  lasting  value  through  the 
generations. 

Nor  should  he  tamper  with  fundamental 
human  relationships  which  are  peculiarly 
sacred  in  that  they  Involve  the  creation  of 
human  life  or  the  preservation  of  human 
life.  There  are  only  a  few  such  things  which 
touch  so  close  to  God,  and  the  relationship 
between  a  doctor  and  his  patient  Is  one  of 
them. 

Can  you  not  say,  "Let  us  go  slow,  let  us  not 
be  rushed." 

Can  you  not  say:  "Walt  a  moment.  We 
are  not  ready  to  be  led  there.  Remove 
the  din  from  our  ears.  We  wish  to  think. 
We  wish  to  examine  further." 


Can  you  not  say:  "We  hear  an  opposing 
voice  from  those  we  have  always  trusted  with 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children,  born 
and  unborn.  We  wish  to  counsel  with  those 
to  whom  we  have  gone  In  our  most  crucial 
hours  with  utmost  Intimacy  and  who  are 
sworn,  by  oath,  to  do  us  no  willful  harm." 

CAUTION    ADVISED 

Such  an  act  of  caution  would  not  deny 
our  President  his  popularity.  It  would  not 
Jar  his  hand  In  any  of  a  hundred  other  pro- 
grams, projects  and  activities  which  he  must 
crowd  into  his  thinking  every  day. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  a 
moment  and  listen  while  I  address  a  frac- 
tion of  this  television  audience — the  many 
thousands  of  my  fellow  doctors  who,  I  am 
sure,  are  listening. 

To  them  I  say:  "You  know  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  never  tried 
to  tell  you  how  to  think  or  vote  or  speak, 
paiticularly  on  public  Issues  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  life  and  health  of  our  people. 

"But  in  a  moment  I  am  going  to  lay  what 
will  be  an  added  burden  upon  those  profes- 
sional responsibilities  of  which  you  already 
have  so  many.  Please  say  what  you  really 
believe,  and  do  what  you  see  fit  to  do.  doctor, 
under  this  added  task  I  am  about  to  place 
on  you.  I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  to  you 
its  Importance." 

ASK    YOVR   DOCTOR 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegel  [points  to  chair),  you 
whom  I  personally  sat  next  to  yesterday  up 
there  in  the  second  balcony,  whom  I  saw  ap- 
plaud and  cheer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegel.  did 
you  really  know  what  was  being  proposed? 
It  is  important  to  you  and  to  your  country 
that  you  know.  Do  you  want  to  know? 
Then  ask  your  doctor. 

All  of  you  who  occupied  these  18.000  seats 
yesterday — you  are  at  home  now.  You  have 
time  to  think.  You  have  time  to  ask  your 
doctor. 

To  the  millions  of  Americans  who  may 
have  a  doubt,  who  may  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  hear  the  views  of  one  they  know 
and    trust,    I    Implore    you    as    your    doctor. 

Ask  your  doctor. 

Thank  you. 

Dr.  Larson.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Annls.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  our  slender  half  hour  with 
you  is  over.  Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
The  men  and  women  who  represent  you  in 
Congress  want  to  know  your  views,  as  ex- 
pressed in  letters  and  telegrams.  Let  them 
know.     Write  to  your  Congressman  tonight. 

Good  night. 

Announcer  [holds  up  magazine).  This 
is  the  current  Issue  of  Today's  Health,  a 
magazine  published  by  the  AMA.  This  is- 
sue Is  devoted  to  a  full  and  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  If  you  would  like  all  the  facts  on  this 
vital  issue,  you  are  urged  to  write  for  a  free 
copy  of  Today's  Health. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card to  AMA.  Chicago  10,  111.  It  will  be  sent 
to  you  promptly  without  charge. 

"Your  Doctor  Reports"  has  been  brought 
to  you  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  behalf  of  physicians  of  America. 


AID  FOR  CHINESE  REFUGEES 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  SE>eaker.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  for  offering 
Formosa  i\&  a  haven  for  those  who  are 
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fleeing  the  oppression  and  starvation  of 
Communist  China. 

Because  reports,  almost  on  an  hoiirly 
basis,  indicate  that  the  sltuatloa  in  Hong 
Kong  Is  reaching  explosiTe  proportions 
and  that  the  situation  may  get  entirely 
out  of  hand  at  any  moment,  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  wire  to  the  President,  urging 
that  he  take  immediate  steps  to  imple- 
ment a  crash  program,  throiigh  the  fa- 
cilities at  his  disposal  in  the  Par  East, 
to  provide  transportation  to  the  Republic 
of  China  for  these  refugees  and  to  assist 
the  Taiwan  Government  in  furnishing 
them  food  and  clothing  after  their 
arrival. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  prece- 
dent for  such  action  has  been  established 
in  our  aid  to  Cuban  refugees  and  to 
those  who  have  fled  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  East  Germany. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  making 
grain  available  to  the  Red  Chinese  re- 
gime because  it  would  only  help  commu- 
nlOTi  succeed  in  that  unhappy  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  I  have  urged 
that  our  surplus  commodities  be  made 
available  to  unfortiuiate  refugees  of 
Communist  imperialism  everywhere. 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  furnishing  food  to  the 
Chinese  refugees  we  can  graphically 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  over  international 
commimlsm.  As  I  have  stated  again  and 
again,  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Marxist 
system  lies  in  its  inability  to  feed  the  en- 
slaved people  imder  its  control — its  in- 
ability to  provide  food,  shelter,  or  any 
basic  necessity  of  life  for  the  immedi- 
ate present,  nor  any  hope  for  the  future. 
While  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  Communists 
fail  to  provide  even  the  bread. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  see  fit  to  act  with 
dispatch  and  immediately  initiate  the 
necessary  action  to  alleviate  a  situation 
that  is  hourly  becoming  more  intolerable. 


VENEZUELA:  SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RyanI  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous-  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Inhere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  month  the  government  of 
Venezuelan  President  Romulo  Betan- 
court  survived  a  major  attempt  by  Com- 
munist elements  to  overthrow  his  re- 
gime, again  giving  the  lie  to  those  who 
try  to  characterize  his  administration  as 
Communist  controlled. 

The  press  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Venezuelan  Government  has  now  sur- 
vived three  rightwing  attempts  to  stage 
a  coup  d'etat  and  several  leftwing  out- 
breaks before  the  Carupano  revolt  of 
this  month. 


In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  for  May 

9.1962: 

Test  n*  Venezuela 

President  Betancourt  has  baixdlly  put 
down  tbe  uprising  In  Carupano.  a  town  300 
mUes  ea<t  of  Caracas,  but  Venezuelan  democ- 
racy Is  by  no  means  out  of  danger.  The  re- 
volt made  dramatically  clear  how  Castrolte 
leftists  can  make  common  cause  with  Insur- 
gent military  officers.  When  the  400-man 
marine  garrison  rose  up.  It  passed  out  arms 
to  leftist  supporters  and  tried  to  spread  the 
revolt  with  Castrolte  propaganda.  But  the 
country's  armed  forces  were  both  loyal  and 
effective  and  the  outcome  was  a  hands-down 
victory  for  Mr.  Betancourt. 

Yet  the  alliance  for  revolution  persists  and 
the  potential  for  trouble  remains  serious. 
Sadly,  the  democratic  parties  in  Venezuela 
are  divided  and  the  military  restive.  These 
are  the  ingredients  for  mischief  that  led  to 
the  fall  of  President  Frondlzl's  constitution- 
ally-elected government  in  Argentina.  But 
Mr.  Betancourt  has  not  engaged  In  the  kind 
of  factional  maneuver  that  gave  Mr.  Fron- 
dlzl  a  reputation  for  duplicity.  The  Venezue- 
lan President  has  steadfastly  pursued  a 
democratic  and  social-minded  course.  His 
downfall  would  be  a  tragedy,  and  not  only 
for  Venezuela.  Thankfully,  this  conviction 
seems  to  prevail  where  it  matters  most — In 
the  barracks  around  Caracas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  two  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  May  9, 
1962,  and  from  the  Washington  Star  for 
May  12,  1962,  which,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  append  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  that,  while 
President  Betancourt  is  fighting  to  main- 
tain his  country's  freedom,  he  is  being 
undermined  here  in  the  United  States — 
even  in  high  places — by  those  who  should 
be  applauding  his  struggle. 

Last  September  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rottsselot]  leveled  a 
virulent  attack  against  President  Betan- 
court and  his  friendly  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. My  first  reaction  was  not  to 
dignify  the  attack  with  a  rebuttal.  But 
upon  reflection.  I  concluded  that  the 
record  should  be  set  straight.  Accord- 
ingly, on  September  27.  1961,  I  tried  to 
unravel  the  many  distortions. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
renewed  his  attack  on  the  Venezuelan 
Government  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
Had  he  based  his  opposition  to  the 
Venezuelan  regime  upon  Betancourt 's  at- 
tempts to  introduce  in  Venezuela  equit- 
able taxation,  land  distribution,  and  so- 
cial services,  then  his  position  would  be 
imderstandable.  Hostility  to  the  use  of 
government — even  that  of  a  democrat- 
ically elected  government — for  the  bene- 
fit of  society — would  be  consistent  with 
the  views  of  the  John  Birch  Society  to 
which  he  belongs. 

But  my  colleague  does  not  direct  his 
arguments  along  this  line.  Instead,  he 
attempts  to  undermine  faith  in  the 
Betancourt  government. 

The  latest  statement  contains  some  of 
the  tired  fables  of  his  earlier  attempt, 
plus  some  additional  twists.  Since  the 
gentleman  from  California  glibly  ignores 
the  facts  which  I  presented  in  my  state- 
ment on  September  27,  1961.  I  can  only 
assume  that  he  is  not  interested  in  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  merits.     His 


puiTX)se,  while  it  remains  obscure,  is  ap- 
parently not  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

I  have  decided  to  answer  his  latest 
charges  against  tbe  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, as  I  did  on  the  first  occasion,  in 
the  desire  to  get  the  facta  before  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  have  Latin 
American  realities  surfaced  to  the  view 
of  the  American  people.  With  our  atten- 
tion riveted  to  crisis  areas  in  the  Middle 
East,  Asia  and  Europe,  Latin  America's 
plight  went  largely  ignored. 

Beginning  with  the  unfortunate  in- 
cidents during  Vice  President  Nixon's 
Latin  American  tour  in  1958,  recognition 
dawned  that  all  was  not  well  below  the 
border.  The  Castro-Communist  take- 
over in  Cuba  finally  jolted  us  out  of  any 
remaining  complacency. 

We  are  now  struggling  to  save  Latin 
America  for  freedom's  camp.  Belatedly, 
we  have  recognized  what  such  men  as 
Romulo  Betancourt,  of  Venezuela,  Lleras 
Camargo.  of  Colombia.  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
of  Peru,  and  Jose  Figueres,  of  Costa  Rica, 
have  realized  for  years:  Latin  America 
is  like  a  pressiu-e  cooker  with  the  lid 
clamped  down.  Unless  Latin  America's 
impoverished  people  are  provided  with  a 
modicum  of  hope  for  individual  freedom. 
an  end  to  grinding  misery,  and  a  sense  of 
participation  in  their  own  governments, 
that  lid  will  explode  and  the  ac- 
cumulated hatreds  and  resentments 
pour  out  in  an  uncontrollable  torrent. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  word 
"democracy"  has  been  discredited  in 
Latin  America.  In  a  very  real  sense  self- 
ish oligarchies  and  home-grown  ty- 
rants— like  Trujillo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Perez  Jimenez  in  Vene- 
zuela, have  paved  the  way  for  commu- 
nism. They  cynically  ruled  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  proclaiming  themselves 
bastions  of  the  free  world  while  defiling 
everything  democracy  stands  for.  At 
the  same  time  they  tarred  all  opponents 
of  their  brutality  and  venality  as  "Com- 
munists." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  today  millions  of 
long-suffering  and  unsophisticated  Latin 
Americans  are  easy  prey  when  agents  of 
international  communism  equate  democ- 
racy with  despotism?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  Latin  Americans  can  be 
persuaded  to  regard  communism,  not 
fearfully,  but  as  a  hope  of  relief? 

While  the  United  States  continued 
oblivious  to  the  pressures  amassing  in 
Latin  America,  a  handful  of  courageous 
Latin  American  leaders  risked  their  lives 
to  wrest  their  homelands  from  oppres- 
sive regimes  and  to  install  truly  demo- 
cratic governments  before  it  was  too  late. 
Their  pleas  to  the  United  States  for 
understanding  went  largely  unheeded. 
They  fought  alone  against  the  combined 
forces  of  entrenched  privilege,  with  Its 
vast  wealth  and  power,  and  militant 
Communists,  backed  by  the  resources  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  has 
awakened  to  the  peril  of  abandoning  the 
democratic  elements  to  struggle  on 
alone.  Their  battle  to  salvage  Latin 
America  is  very  much  our  own. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  have  at  last  joined 
with  fellow  democrats  in  Latin  America 


to  accelerate  the  transition  from  feudal, 
unjust  societies  to  modern,  democratic 
communities.  It  is  our  only  hope  of 
averting  tragic  blowups  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica followed  by  Communist  takeovers. 

Among  tho.se  early  freedom  fighters  in 
Latin  America  was  Romulo  Betancourt, 
whom  our  colleague  from  California  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  is  bent  upon 
defaming. 

In  his  ren.arks  the  gentleman  from 
California  [\[r.  Rousselot]  claims  that 
President  Betancourt  is  a  "Tito-style 
collectivist."  Woven  throughout  the 
statement  are  tortuous  distortions  de- 
signed to  lead  to  his  conclusion,  which 
is.  and  I  quote: 

Betancourt  is  a  man  who  is  cleverly 
shipping  up  [sic I  the  passions  of  Latin 
Americans  against  the  United  States  while 
accepting  and  demanding  our  money  and 
posing  as  our  friend.  Like  the  Titos,  the 
Sukarnos.  and  the  Nkrumahs  throughout  the 
world — his  clo>est  prototypes — he  Is  deadly 
dangerous  to  the  United  States. 

To  bolster  his  contention  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot] 
claims  that  Betancourt  has  insti- 
tuted a  Con.munist-type  land  reform. 
He  asserts  ttiat  the  Betancourt  admin- 
istration is  corrupt.  He  claims  that  it 
is  respKjnsible  for  ruining  the  Venezuelan 
economy.  He  further  alleges  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  visit  to  Venezuela  last 
■"  December  w£.s  a  complete  hoax. 

Let  us  examine  the  charges  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot! and  tbe  peculiar  evidence  he  sub- 
mits to  support  them. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rousselot]  insists  that  President 
Kennedy  was  tricked  by  his  advisers 
into  visiting  Venezuela  "to  bolster 
Betancourt's  sinking  Accion  Democra- 
tica  government."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  purpose  of  the  President's  visit  to 
both  Venezuela  and  Colombia  which  are 
ruled  by  constitutional  governments  was, 
as  the  White  House  announcement  de- 
clared, "to  dramatize  and  spotlight  the 
cooperative  effort  being  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  repubUcs  of 
South  America  to  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

If.  incidentally,  the  show  of  solidarity 
with  Betancourt  helped  to  demonstrate 
to  his  enemies — the  Communists  and  the 
followers  of  the  former  dictator,  Perez 
Jimenez — that  legitimate  democratic 
governments  no  longer  stand  alone  in 
Latin  America,  all  the  better. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot]  then  asks: 

If  Betancourt's  rule  is  so  praiseworthy 
and  popular,  why  was  It  necessary  to  declare 
virtual  martial  law  to  protect  Betancourt 
and  his  distinguished  American  guest  from 
armed  violence  from  a  hostile  populace? 
Why  was  it  neces.sary  for  the  United  States 
tj  loan  Betancourt  two  bulletproof  auto- 
mobiles for  the  Kennedy  ride  through  Cara- 
cas? Why  was  it  necessary  lor  a  net  of 
American  helicopters  to  fly  over  the  motor- 
cade as  it  passed  through  the  streets?  Why 
was  Betancourt  constrained  to  station  30,000 
soldiers,  marines  and  national  guardsmen 
along  the  route?  Why  did  Betancourt  find 
it  neces.sary  to  throw  over  2.000  opponents 
In  Jail  before  Kennedy  arrived,  apparently 
to  prevent  them  from  bringing  an  unfavor- 
able report  to  the  ears  of  the  President? 


The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rousselot]  does  grant  "in  view  of  former 
Vice  President  Nixon's  ordeal  in  Caracas, 
that  there  was  a  need  for  taking  ade- 
quate security  measures  for  the  Presi- 
dent's visit,"  but  he  goes  on  to  reach  the 
curious  conclusion  that  "the  all-out 
steps  taken  by  Betancourt  indicate  that 
something  more  than  communism  is 
feared. "  They  indicate,  deduces  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rous- 
selot], "that  the  whole  nation,  right  as 
well  as  left,  is  determinedly  anti-Betan- 
court." 

Further,  and  I  quote  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  in  full 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
he  said : 

Had  the  security  precautions  been  ex- 
clusively anti-Communist,  Betancourt's  logi- 
cal step  would  have  been  to  paralyze  the 
Communist  movement  by  arresting  its  lead- 
ers. But  this  was  not  done.  Only  the  small 
fry  were  imprisoned.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
contradictory  and  curioiis  things  about 
Betancourt's  so-called  anticommunism  Is 
that  at  no  time  has  he  ever  placed  the  actual 
leaders  of  the  Venezuelan  Conununlst  Party, 
Gustavo  Machado,  Eduardo  Machado,  and 
Jesus  Faria,  under  arrest.  They  have  en- 
Joyed  a  charmed  immunity.  In  the  In- 
stance of  this  Kennedy  visit,  the  top  Com- 
munist leaders  were  at  liberty  throughout 
the  visit  to  act  without  restraint. 

Let  us  now  un jumble  the  myth  and  get 
to  the  truth.  First,  consider  conditions 
in  Caracas.  Communist  strength  is  cen- 
tered in  Caracas.  In  the  elections  which 
brought  Betancourt  to  the  presidency  in 
1958,  the  Communists  aggressively  sup- 
ported his  opponent,  Adm.  Wolfgang 
Larrazabal,  candidate  of  the  URD  Party. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Larrazabal 
officially  welcomed  Communist  support. 

The  final  tabulation  in  the  three-way 
race  gave  Betancourt  49.18  percent  of 
the  total  vote.  Larrazabal  received 
34.61  percent,  and  Rafael  Caldera,  the 
Social  Christian  candidate,  16.21  per- 
cent. There  can  be  no  doubt  for  whom 
the  Communists  voted.  In  Caracas,  the 
country's  major  urban  and  industrial 
center,  where  Communist  efforts  were 
concentrated,  Larrazabal  drew  69  per- 
cent of  the  vote  to  Betancourt's  mere  11 
percent. 

Remnants  of  the  defunct  dictatorship, 
who  despise  Betancourt  for  his  policy  of 
cutting  off  their  lucrative,  venal  sources 
of  income,  are  also  entrenched  in  Cara- 
cas. 

Our  security  people,  who  are  charged 
with  the  safety  of  our  President,  real- 
ized that  it  was  impossible  for  either  the 
Communists  or  the  extreme  rightwing  to 
try  to  create  an  incident  to  embarrass 
and  discredit  Betancourt  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  In  view  of  the  violent 
incidents  which  had  engulfed  Nixon  in 
Caracas,  serious  misgivings  for  the  safety 
of  President  Kennedy  were  natural. 

The  Communists  made  no  secret  of 
their  nefarious  designs.  On  December 
14,  1961,  several  days  before  the  Presi- 
dential trip,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor reported: 

Reports  are  sweeping  Caracas  that  hun- 
dreds of  Irate  university  students  headed  by 
a  self-admitted  Marxist,  and  U.S.-hating 
leaders,  are  planning  violent  anti-Kennedy 
demonstrations  Thursday  and  Friday  with 
noise  bombs  in  many  parts  of  the  city     The 


object  would  be  to  scare  people  off  the  streets 
BO  they  won't  come  out  to  greet  President 
Kennedy  Saturday. 

Fidel  Castro  himself  took  to  the  air  on 
Havana's  powerful  radio  transmitter  to 
incite  Venezuelans  to  violence.  In  an 
emotional  speech  on  December  11,  1961, 
Castro  shouted: 

Kennedy  goes  to  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
Perhaps  to  defend  some  Idea  of  Justice? 
Perhaps  to  defend  the  workers?  Perhaps  to 
defend  the  students?  No.  He  goes  there  to 
defend  the  policy  of  repression  of  the  work- 
ers, to  defend  that  rotten  system,  that  re- 
actionary system,  that  system  which  is 
against  the  people,  that  traitorous  and  quit- 
ter policy. 

Kennedy  knows  that  the  Venezuelan  peo- 
ple are  antl-lmperlallst.  Kennedy  knows 
that  the  Venezuelan  people  deeply  hate  the 
Imperialist  policy.  Kennedy  knows  that  the 
Venezuelans  know  how  to  show,  and  have 
known  how  to  show.  In  a  most  eloquent 
manner,  their  repudiation  of  Imperialispi  as 
was  proved  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  by 
Mr.  Nixon. 

Betancourt  did.  indeed,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot] 
states,  'throw  over  2,000  opponents  in 
jail  before  Kennedy  arrived."  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot] 
avers  that  this  action  was  taken  "to  pre- 
vent them  from  bringing  an  unfavorable 
report  to  the  ears  of  the  President." 
What  report  does  Mr.  Rousselot's 
fecund  imagination  imply?  Does  he 
honestly  believe  that  the  Communist 
agitators  wanted  to  report  to  President 
Kennedy  that  they  desired  Betancourt's 
overthrow  because  his  reforms  are 
checkmating  communism  in  Venezuela? 

As  for  the  allegation  that  the  Venezue- 
lan security  measures  were  not  sincerely 
anti-Communist,  that  "only  the  small 
fry  were  imprisoned"  while  the  top 
leaders  remained  at  hberty,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot's  informers  neglected  to  tell  him  a 
key  ix)int.  The  top  leadership  of  the 
Venezuelan  Communist  Party  has  con- 
gressional immunity  from  arrest. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rousselot]  asks  why  Gustavo  and 
Eduardo  Machado  and  Jestis  Faria  were 
not  arrested  in  the  roundup  of  trouble- 
makers. Simple.  Constitutionally,  Be- 
tancourt could  not  arrest  them  had  he 
wanted  to.  The  National  Secretariat  of 
the  Communist  Party  is  cloaked  with 
congressional  immunity.  The  Machado 
brothers  are  Congressmen.  Faria.  the 
Secretary  General,  is  a  Senator.  So  is 
Pompeyo  Marquez  Millan.  The  other 
secretariat  members  are  all  Congress- 
men. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  top  Communist  leadership  works  be- 
hind the  scenes.  As  President  Betan- 
court stated  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress : 

The  adult  commanders,  heroes  of  the 
manifesto  and  the  microphone,  are  protecting 
themselves  In  the  security  of  their  hideouts 
while  several  hundred  youngsters  drunk  on 
delirious,  explosive  literature  are  used  as  van- 
guard of  the  revolutionary  attacks  against 
the  democratic  regime. 

What  of  the  bulletproof  automobiles 
and  American  helicopters  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  implies  were 
necessary  to  protect  President  Betan- 
court   and    President    Kennedy    from 
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anned  violence  from  a  hostile  popiilace? 
Here,  had  he  been  Interested  in  the  facts, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rousselot]  ooukl  have  picked  iip  a  tele- 
phone in  Washington  and  checked  with 
the  Secret  Service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bubble-top 
cars  are  not,  I  repeat,  are  not  bullet- 
proof. In  the  second  place,  the  Secret 
Service  takes  the  cars  on  all  Presidential 
trips  where  comparable  automobiles  are 
not  available.  The  same  type  cars  went 
with  President  Eisenhower  on  his  trip 
to  Argentina  and  Brazil.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  cars  on  the  Eisenhower  trip  was 
the  very  same  car  which  accompanied 
President  Kennedy  to  Venezuela,  while 
the  other  was  an  identical,  but  newer, 
car.  We  have  used  bubble  tops  on  the 
European  Continent  as  well.  They  were 
used  during  President  Eisenhower's  visit 
to  Greece  and  Italy,  for  instance. 

As  for  the  helicopters,  they  are  part 
of  the  security  support  by  which  agents 
can  watch  from  the  air  to  anticipate 
tleups  in  traffic  or  other  problems.  On 
the  afternoon  that  President  Kennedy 
attended  the  openinf  of  the  baseball 
season  here  in  Washington,  overheswj. 
flew  the  trusty  helicopters.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rous- 
selot]  deduce  from  that  fact  that  our 
President  was  being  imduly  protected 
from  the  hostile  pcpiilace  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.? 

In  any  case,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
President's  visit  security  safeguards  were 
relaxed.  In  this  resE>ect,  the  New  York 
Times  reported : 

People  lined  the  streets  and  waved  goodby 
as  the  President's  motorcade  to  Malquetia 
International  Airport  passed  the  Avenlda 
Sucre  area  where  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  was  attacked  by  a  mob  in  May  1958. 

Yesterday's  heavy  security  measures  In 
that  area  was  reduced  (sic)  to  a  handful 
of  soldiers  who  rested  easily  on  their  rifles 
among  the  people. 

One  more  matter  needs  straightening 
out  before  we  dispense  with  the  Presi- 
dential visit  to  Venezuela.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  charges  that  dur- 
ing the  visit  our  President  suffered  a 
pointed  rebuff,  implying  that  Romulo 
Betancourt  was  behind  it.  States  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rousse- 

LOT]: 

The  municipal  council,  which  is  Acclon 
Democratlca  controlled,  voted  before  the 
Kennedy  coming  not  to  ask  him  to  sign  the 
gold  book.  The  sting  of  this  experience  to 
our  President  Is  that  on  January  13.  1959, 
Pldel  Castro  was  asked  to  address  a  Joint 
session  of  the  congress  and  to  Inscribe  his 
name  in  the  gold  book. 

It  is  true  that  President  Kennedy  was 
not  asked  to  sign  the  gold  book  and  that 
Castro  had  been  asked.  After  that,  any 
resemblance  to  the  truth  ends.  The  mu- 
nicipal council  is  most  certainly  not  con- 
trolled by  President  Betancourt's  Accion 
Democratlca  Party.  The  composition  of 
the  municipal  council  reflects  the  polit- 
ical complexion  of  Caracas,  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

Of  the  22  seats  in  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, one-half  are  held  by  URD,  the  party 
which  put  up  the  candidacy  of  Admiral 
Larrazabal  along  with  the  Communists 
in  the  presidential  election.  Pour  seats 
are  held  by  the  Communists  themselves. 


This  makes  a  total  of  15  out  of  22.  The 
remaining  seven  seats  originally  were 
distributed  4  to  COPEI,  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party  which  cooperates  with  the 
Accion  Democratlca  Party,  and  only  3  to 
Accion  Democratlca  itself.  Even  this 
bare  foothold  which  Accion  Democratlca 
held  was  reduced  by  the  defection  of  2 
members  who  joined  the  dissident  MIR, 
a  group  which  broke  off  from  Accion 
Democratlca  because  its  members  favor 
closer  relations  with  Castro's  Cuba  and 
more  radical  domestic  programs,  policies 
which  Betancourt  opposed. 

The  President  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil is  a  member  of  the  URD  Party  which 
is  bitterly  opposed  both  to  Betancourt 
and  to  the  United  States.  The  URD's 
official  position  was  to  oppose  President 
Kennedy's  trip.  The  municipal  coun- 
cil— with  its  vast  majority  of  11  URD 
members,  plus  4  Communists,  plus  2  from 
MIR — stuck  to  this  position. 

Let  us  leave  the  Presidential  visit  and 
proceed  to  another  of  the  charges  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot] : 

According  to  his  February  statement: 

Thoae  acquainted  with  the  current  Vene- 
zuelan situation  have  become  suspicious  of 
the  Betancourt  labeling  of  all  anti-Oovern- 
ment  demonstrations  as  "Communist."  This 
makes  good  publicity  copy  to  impress  Amer- 
icans that  Betancourt  is  anti-Communist. 
•  •  •  It  is  reported  that  every  time  an 
anti-Government  demonstration  takes  place 
in  Venezuela,  Betancourt's  friends,  the  Cum- 
munist  Party  and  the  MIR — the  leftwing 
of  Betancourt's  own  party — stage  a  Commu- 
nist demonstration  and  both  demonstrations 
are  then  reported  to  the  foreign  press  as 
Communist.  In  order  to  fool  Washington 
there  1b  a  studied  effort  by  the  Accion 
Democratlca  ta  conceal  the  fact  that  an 
enormous  conservative  public  in  Venezuela 
docs  not  believe  Betancourt  Is  anti-Commu- 
nist. 

The  above  remarks  contain  as  little 
basis  as  did  the  reference  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Rousselot]  to 
the  municipal  council.  Let  us  try  to 
unscramble  this  canard. 

You  will  note  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  refers  to  his  authorities 
vaguely  as  "those  su:quainted  with  the 
current  Venezuelan  situation."  He  fur- 
ther states,  "It  is  reported,"  but  fails  to 
tell  us  by  whom.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing indeed  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RoTTSSELOTl  would  reveal  the 
sources  of  his  grotesque  information. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  been 
harrassed  by  conspirators  from  both 
ends  of  the  i>olitical  spectrum.  Both 
leftwing  and  rightwing  extremists  would 
hke  to  reinstitute  totalitarian  regimes  in 
Venezuela,  for  their  separate  reasons, 
of  course. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rousselot]  speaks  of  an  enormous  con- 
servative public  in  Venezuela.  Where 
is  it?  The  truth  is  that  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  people  who  own  50  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  wealth  may  be 
classified  as  conservatives.  The  vast 
majority  of  Venezuelans,  far  from  want- 
ing to  conserve  a  past  in  which  their 
government  did  not  concern  itself  with 
even  the  elementary  needs  of  the  people, 
want  change. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
conservative  party  in  Venezuela  today. 


All  the  parties  are  either  democratic - 
reform  types,  hke  Accion  Democratlca 
or  the  Social  Christians,  or  leftwing 
extremists  like  the  URD,  MIR,  and  the 
Communist  Party. 

Meanwhile  the  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers,  with  their  emotional  ap- 
peal for  a  quick,  Utopian  transformation, 
are  the  real  menace  to  representative 
government  in  Venezuela.  They  are 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  mount 
a  Communist  overthrow  of  Betancourt. 
To  this  end.  they  try  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion agitated  to  create  unfavorable  busi- 
ness conditions  in  order  to  frighten 
capital  out  of  the  country  and  prevent 
the  government  from  achieving  economic 
progress. 

The  revolt  early  this  month  at 
Carupano  was  an  example  of  the  more 
overt  activities  which  Communists  have 
been  organizing  in  the  country. 

Competent  observers  of  the  Venezuelan 
scene — and  this  includes  such  varied 
.sources  as  Bertram  Johansson  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Tad  Szulc 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  reF>orters,  Time, 
the  U.S.  News  L  World  Report,  the  His- 
panic American  Report — have  reported 
in  detail  Betancourt's  courageous  re- 
sistance to  Communist  activities  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  his  constitutional 
Rovernment. 

As  a  result  of  the  abortive  Commimlst- 
led  revolt  at  Carupano  2  weeks  ago, 
President  Betancourt  on  May  10  decreed 
a  ban  on  the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  ally,  the  movement 
of  the  Revolutionary  Left — MIR.  The 
government  charged  that  these  two 
groups  planned  to  impose  a  Cuban-type 
regime  in  his  country. 

Later  in  his  remarks  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot  1  quotes 
a  certain  Dr.  Vitelio  Reyes,  himself  a 
former  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
gress, as  an  authority  on  Betancourt's 
alleged  attachment  to  communism.  For 
the  record  let  it  be  known  just  who  this 
Dr.  Reyes  is.  His  congressional  service 
was  rendered  during  the  Perez  Jimenez 
dictatorship,  when  Congress  was  a 
mockery.  He  was  also  the  official  censor 
in  the  former  dictator's  entoiu^age.  In 
view  of  his  position  in  the  dictator's 
coterie.  Dr.  Reyes  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  competent  or  unbiased  judge. 

One  final  comment  before  we  leave  the 
subject  of  communism  and  Romulo 
Betancourt.  In  my  remarks  of  Septem- 
ber 27.  1961,  I  presented  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Betancourt's  connection  with 
international  communism  in  1932  and 
his  subsequent  sharp  break.  Mr.  Rous- 
selot returns  to  his  old  refrain,  this  time 
arguing : 

The  refutation  of  the  myth  that  In  1935 
Betancourt  became  an  anti-Communist  ap- 
pears In  his  own  words.  Here  It  Is.  On 
February  15,  1937.  2  years  after  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  turned  against  communism. 
Betancourt  wrote  In  the  Caracas  dally 
LaEsfera  in  an  article  signed  by  himself: 

"It  is  very  urgent  to  determine  that  the 
necessary  revolution  for  transforming  Vene- 
zuela only  can  succeed  if  It  is  conducted,  led. 
and  centralized  by  the  Venezuelan  Commu- 
nist Party." 

What  LaEsfera  published  in  1937  was 
a  letter  allegedly  written  by  Betancourt 
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in  1932 — the  authenticity  of  which,  by 
the  way,  has  never  been  established. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
FloussELOT]  tries  to  make  it  appear  that 
in  1937,  long  after  Betancourt's  break 
with  the  Communists,  he  was  writing 
signed  articles  urging  communism.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  1937  LaEsfera  was 
an  extremely  conservative  organ  of  the 
Lopez  Contreras  regime.  Betancourt 
was  in  hiding.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
assert  that  a  man  hunted  by  the  dicta- 
tor for  his  democratic  beliefs  would  be 
given  space  in  the  regimes  mouthpiece 
to  publish  signed  articles. 

I  find  intriguing  the  pertinent  points 
which  my  colleague  from  California  stu- 
diously ignores.  Why,  for  instance,  does 
he  neglect  to  mention  the  fact  that  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  conference  in  January 
1962,  Betancourt's  Venezuela  played  a 
major  role  among  the  nations  urging  a 
hard  policy  toward  Fidel  Castro's  Com- 
munist Cuba? 

Another  of  the  lines  of  attach  upon 
Betancourt  by  which  his  enemies  hope  to 
undermine  confidence  in  him  is  the  argu- 
ment that  his  policies  are  weakening 
Venezuela's  economy.  The  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Rousselot],  in  his 
earlier  indictment,  listed  the  usual 
charges.  On  September  27,  1961,  I  dis- 
cussed the  circumstances  underlying 
Venezuela's  present  economic  situation. 
Today  I  will  not  reiterate  my  answer  but 
will  direct  my  remarks  to  several  of  the 
new  distortions  of  fact  by  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  1  Mr.  Rousselot] 
attempts  to  bolster  his  original  argu- 
ment. 

From  a  virtual  debtless  condition — 

States  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rousselot]  — 

Venezuela  has  sunk  to  a  state  in  which  the 
nation  now  has  the  highest  per  capita  foreign 
debt  of  any  country  in  Latin  America. 

The  statement  i.s  false  on  two  counts. 

The  virtual  debtless  condition  is  a  fig- 
ment of  the  dictatorship's  imaginative 
bookkcepinrr.  As  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  the  Bank  of  London  and  South  Amer- 
ica for  January  1961.  points  out: 

with  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship, 
hitherto  unsuspected  economic  problems 
were  revealed  Despite  the  large  fiscal  reve- 
nue from  the  petroleum  Industry — which  had 
been  swoUen  In  1956-57  by  Bsl.200  million 
from  the  auctioning  of  new  concessions,  for 
the  first  time  since  1943 — maladministration 
and  extravagance  in  the  public  works  pro- 
pram  had  led  to  the  accumulation  of  obliga- 
tions estimated  at  Bs4,500  million. 

Contrary  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Rousselot's)  rosy  picture  of 
the  dictatorship,  the  Venezuelan  debt 
prior  to  the  constitutional  government 
was  tremendous.  At  the  time  Perez 
Jimenez  cynically  offered  to  lend  $30 
million  to  start  an  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  he  actually  owed  over 
$1  billion  in  short-term  debts.  If  Perez 
Jimenez  had  paid  off  his  floating  debt, 
he  would  not  have  had  a  cent  in  the 
Treasury. 

In  passing,  it  must  be  noted  that  part 
of  Betancourt's  financial  troubles  stem 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  honored  Perez 
Jimenez'  debts. 


As  for  Venezuela  having  "the  highest 
per  capita  foreign  debt  of  any  country  in 
Latin  America."  wrong  again.  At  the 
end  of  1960,  the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  'Venezuela's  per 
capita  foreign  debt  was  exceeded  by  those 
of  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Panama.  In 
subsequent  years  a  number  of  other 
Latin  American  countries  have  borrowed 
comparatively  more  heavily  than  Vene- 
zuela, so  that  it  is  hkely  that  more  na- 
tions have  now  moved  ahead  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  any  case,  rating  a  country  by  its  per 
capita  foreign  debt  is  specious.  What 
matters  most  in  discussing  a  nation's 
foreign  debt  is  its  abihty  to  repay.  A 
country  with  a  lower  public  debt  may  be 
in  worse  financial  shape  because  it  has 
no  income  with  which  to  make  repay- 
ments. Venezuela's  capacity  to  service 
debts,  based  on  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, IS  vastly  greater  than  that  of  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

To  further  undermine  confidence  in 
the  Betancourt  government,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Rousselot] 
claims  that  Betancourt  has  spent  money 
not  "on  public  works,  which  would  per- 
manently enrich  the  nation"  but  "on 
socially  wasteful  but  politically  reward- 
ing schemes  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  the  Betancourt  regime  among  the 
voters  of  Venezuela." 

The  gentleman  selects  the  Ministry  of 
Education  as  his  only  example  of  Betan- 
court's wastefulness.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  did, 
or  did  not  say,  I  quote  him: 

In  my  researches  I  have  been  able  to  iso- 
late only  one  of  the  Betancourt  ministries 
where  It  has  been  feasible  to  make  a  partial 
comparison  of  the  spendlngs  of  the  present 
and  former  regimes  and  to  estimate  the 
Wiiste.  This  is  the  Ministry  of  Public  Edu- 
cation. Through  information  supplied  to 
me  by  a  former  minister.  I  find  the  follow- 
ing cost  situation:  In  1957  the  total 
budgeted  cost  of  the  national  primary 
school  system  was  Bs75  million.  In  1961 
it  was  Bs258  million.  Only  1  year  before 
the  Betancourt  takeover  a  5-year  plan  for 
the  erection  of  thousands  of  new  school- 
houses  had  been  approved.  The  Betancourt 
government  has  chosen  to  rent  new  school 
space,  with  all  the  discomfort  and  graft  that 
such  a  system  involves.  A  per-pupil  analysis 
of  the  cost  shows,  taking  into  account 
swollen  operating  costs,  the  annual  cost 
per  pupil  was  Bs87.5  In  1957.  The  1961  cost 
was  Bs322.5  per  pupil. 

Certainly  expenditures  for  education 
have  gone  up  under  Betancourt.  Where 
Mr.  Rousselot  points  with  pride  at  the 
meager  expenditures  for  education  un- 
der the  dictatorship,  most  thinking  peo- 
ple would  cry,  "For  shame." 

Venezuela's  chief  deterrent  to  de- 
velopment has  been  the  lack  of  ade- 
quately trained  people.  The  hordes  of 
untrained,  jobless  youth  who  roam  the 
streets  of  Caracas,  easy  prey  for  Com- 
munist agents,  can  thank  Perez  Jimenez 
for  their  illiteracy  and  unfitness  for  em- 
ployment in  modern  society. 

Here  is  what  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development — 
1961  report  on  economic  conditions  in 
Venezuela — reports  on  the  educational 
heritage  left  by  Perez  Jimenez  and,  in- 
cidentally,   by    "the    former    minister" 


upon  whom  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia depended  for  his  information: 

Past  governments  hare  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  many  of  those  functions  which 
are  important  for  economic  development 
and  which  Involve  substantial  current  ex- 
penditures For  example,  prior  to  1958  ex- 
penditures for  education  and  training  were 
not  accorded  a  high  priority. 

In  fact  during  the  school  year  1957  58. 
when  the  move  toward  constitutional  gov- 
ernment took  place,  only  67  percent  of 
school-age  children  were  actually  attending 
school.  Furthermore,  retention  rates  had 
been  so  low  that  relatively  few  of  those  who 
had  been  In  school  In  previous  years  had 
att-ended  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Thus 
in  1957  more  than  half  of  total  enrollment 
was  to  be  found  in  the  first  two  grades  while 
only  some  6  percent  were  in  the  sixth  grade. 

The  present  Government  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  in  rapidly  enrolling  the  b.Tck- 
log  of  school-age  children  who  were  with- 
out previous  education.  By  the  BchO(.il  year 
1959  60  it  is  estimated  that  some  400.000 
of  these  backlog  children  had  been  enrolled 
while  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  2  years 
1958-59  and  1959-60  more  than  300.000.  or 
some  75  percent,  of  the  children  reaching 
7  years  of  age  had  also  been  enrolled  In  the 
first  grade.  Total  primary  school  enroll- 
ment for  all  grades  went  up  from  751.661  to 
1,067.900. 

Since  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  report 
Betancourt's  government  has  persisted 
in  allocating  large  sums  to  education, 
and  the  number  of  children  receiving 
the  benefits  of  education  continues  to 
rise.  At  present  86  percent  of  the  school- 
age  population  is  registered  in  schools. 
The  number  of  children  in  secondary 
schools,  111,000  in  1958.  has  jiunped  to 
202.000,  an  increase  of  85  percent. 

According  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia's logic,  the  teachers  hired  to  edu- 
cate Venezuelan  children  constitute  a 
swollen  bureaucracy,  while  the  funds  al- 
located to  equip  schools  represent  waste- 
fulness. 

I  note  that  Uie  gentleman's  home  State 
of  California  spends  an  estimated  $472 
per  pupil  a  year,  or  over  four  times  that 
Venezuela  under  Betancourt  is  spend- 
ing. Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  Cali- 
fornia school  system  is  shot  through  with 
waste  and  graft? 

Tl:ie  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot]  extends  his  attack  on  Betan- 
court's economic  policies  to  include  the 
Venezuelan  agrarian  reform.  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  gentleman  from  California 
grants  that  "genuine  land  reform  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  farm  population" 
can  be  necessary  and  a  good  thing. 
However,  he  implies  that  Venezuela's 
program  somehow  resembles  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  in  China.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
developed  its  agricultural  assets  by  the 
development  of  imcultivated  land  in  the 
West,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rousselot]  argues: 

Does  Betancourt  propose  to  do  this  in 
Venezuela  with  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  re- 
form millions  which  President  Kennedy 
promised  him?  No  indeed.  Venezuela  has 
enormous  stretches  of  uncultivated  and  good 
government-owned  land  In  the  provinces  of 
Sucre.  Monagas.  Anzoategul,  and  BoUvar. 
They  are  served  by  convenient  transporta- 
tion facilities.    For  the  more  distant  future 
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It  ha«   the  empire   sweep   of  the  vaat   area 
beyond  the  Orinoco. 

Did  Betancourt  propose  an  agrarian  plan 
like  that  of  the  United  States  which  would 
open  up  this  abundant  government-owned 
land  through  an  orderly,  wealth-producing 
program.  He  did  not.  Instead,  he  launched 
a  plan  to  buy  up  land  already  In  successful 
cultivation  and  cut  it  up  into  small,  un- 
economic plots. 

Let  us  again  set  the  record  straight. 
The  Venezuelan  agrarian  reform  law 
was  drawn  up  by  experts  representing 
all  the  different  political  and  economic 
interests  of  the  country,  including  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  spent  over  a 
year  preparing  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Venezuelan  Congress,  a  constitution- 
ally elected  Congress,  I  might  add.  The 
only  dissenting  voices  both  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  bill  and  in  the  final  vote 
were  those  of  the  Communists,  who 
claimed  the  bill  was  too  moderate.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  legislation  there  is 
to  be  no  expropriation  of  private  estates 
imless  they  are  unproductive.  All  lands 
taken  over  by  the  government  for  re- 
distribution are  to  be  paid  for  in  cash 
or  readily  negotiable  bonds. 

The  Venezuelan  agrarian  law,  both  on 
paper  and  in  operation,  is  a  far  cry 
from  China  or  Cuba.  It  is  even  more 
considerate  of  property  owners'  rights 
than  was  the  Japanese  land  reform  in- 
stigated under  U.S.  auspices  after  World 
War  n. 

What  of  the  claims  that  there  is  plenty 
of  good,  easily  accessible  land  in  the 
provinces  of  Sucre,  Monagas,  Anzoategui, 
and  Bolivar?  Were  the  lands  as  inviting 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoussELOTl  would  have  us  believe,  the 
acquisitive  instincts  of  the  few  Ven- 
ezuelans who  have  grabbed  up  the  better 
lands  would  have  led  them  to  those  green 
pastures. 

Unfortunately  for  Venezuela,  most  of 
the  land  which  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  RoussELOTl  would  populate 
is  at  present  very  poor  agricultural  land. 
Any  geography  of  Venezuela  tells  the 
reader  about  the  dismal  climatic  condi- 
tions, diflflcult  terrain,  and  poor  accessi- 
bility. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  most  of  the 
region  is  alternately  inundated  by  tor- 
rential rains  and  floods,  then  baked  dry. 
Dr.  Raymond  Crist  describes  the  region's 
climate  thus: 

The  rivers,  except  for  the  largest  ones,  dry 
up,  the  ground  becomes  dusty  and  great 
cracks  appear  in  it,  and  cattle  have  diffi- 
culty finding  water.  By  April  it  is  extremely 
hot.  the  grass  Is  as  dry  as  tinder.  •  •  •  Then 
In  May  come  the  big  rains.  During  the  rains 
livestock  retreat  to  the  low  ridges  a  few  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plains.  •  •  •  In  ex- 
ceptionally weW  years,  when  hundreds  of 
square  miles  are  flooded,  ranchers  sustain 
heavy  losses,  for  thousands  of  cattle  drown. 

Dr.  Preston  James  adds  to  the  dreary 
picture: 

Only  when  the  young  green  shoots  of  grass 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain  season 
or  In  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  receding 
flO"jds  can  cattle  find  satisfeJctory  pasturage, 
and  then  the  native  grasses  are  low  in  food 
value  Most  of  the  year  the  herds  barely 
avoid  starvation.  •   •   • 

Perhaps  no  other  kind  of  region  is  plagued 
by  such  a  variety  of  Insects  as  a  tropical 
savanna.     Mosquitoes  and  flies  of  many  spe- 


cies breed  In  the  stagnant  waters  or  the 
rank  grasses.  They  not  only  make  life  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  for  man  and  beast, 
but  also  spread  a  variety  of  diseases,  some  of 
which  are  deadly. 

During  the  dictatorship  of  Perez 
Jimenez,  Venezuela's  Development  Cor- 
poration published  a  series  of  studies  on 
the  area  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RoussELOT]  blithely  recom- 
mends that  Venezuelans  cultivate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  corporation's  publication 
on  Anzoategui,  for  instance,  that  State 
is  far  from  suitable  for  agricultural  set- 
tlement.   The  publication  declares: 

Agriculture  on  the  plateaus  presents  in- 
numerable problems.  While  rainfall  Is  not 
bad,  the  permeability  of  the  soils  causes  the 
water  to  disappear  rapidly  from  the  higher 
planes  to  reappear  in  the  ravines  •  •  •  or 
at  the  foot  of  the  plateaus  where  they  form 
currents  which  on  Joining  form  the  rivers  of 
the  region. 

The  scarce  vegetation  which  covers  these 
lands  does  not  permit  the  formation  of  soils 
rich  In  organic  values.  This  structure  Is 
sandy.  In  the  dry  season  the  humidity  of 
the  subsoil  Is  lost  rapidly  by  capillary  action 
through  this  sandy,  whitish  cap,  •  •  •  The 
deficiency  of  phosphorous  and  potash  Is 
obvious. 

After  many  other  pessimistic  details 
the  study  concludes: 

The  data  explained  Indicate  to  us  that  It 
Is  not  possible  to  talk  about  great  agricul- 
tural activities  in  the  state. 

As  for  the  convenient  transportation 
facilities  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Rousselot]  would  have  u.s 
believe  crisscross  the  region,  any  road 
map  of  Venezuela  indicates  that  this  is 
a  dream. 

The  Venezuelan  Development  Cor- 
poration studies  are  more  realistic.  In 
the  study  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  for 
instance,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  tor- 
rential rains  and  topography  made  road- 
building  and  maintenance  difficult  and 
exceedingly  costly.  Even  the  rivers  have 
proved  to  be  poor  arteries  in  this  region 
of  Venezuela.  Unlike  our  mighty  Missis- 
sippi, Venezuela's  Caroni,  Caura,  and 
Cuyuni  Rivers  present  many  navigational 
problems.  As  the  Development  Cor- 
poration's study  of  the  state  of  Bolivar 
indicates,  navigation  on  these  rivers  is 
reduced  to  the  lightest  craft  due  to  the 
necessity  to  transport  them  at  intervals 
by  land  because  of  rapids  and  waterfalls. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  someday  man's 
genius  will  conquer  the  present  climatic 
and  topographical  problems  which 
plague  Venezuela's  interior  lands.  But 
at  this  juncture  of  history,  with  millions 
of  Venezuelans  demanding  a  fair  shake, 
time  will  not  stand  still  while  scientists 
and  agronomists  study  ways  to  prevent 
torrential  rains  from  leaching  soil  or  for 
engineers  to  develop  less  costly  methods 
of  road  construction  through  difficult 
terrain. 

Granted  there  are  weaknesses  in  the 
administration  of  the  Venezuelan  agrar- 
ian program.  One  of  the  principle  im- 
pediments is  the  lack  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  administer  the  plan.  Another 
is  the  presence  of  some  demagogs;  but 
these  always  crop  up  wherever  it  appears 
that  political  advantages  can  be  milked 
from  a  situation. 


The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  Venezuela  has  developed  an  alter- 
native to  outright  seizures.  Even  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rous- 
selot] does  not  claim  that  Betancourt 
has  resorted  to  confiscatory  measures. 

Besides  relieving  social  unrest,  the 
Venezuelan  agrarian  reform  program, 
far  from  being  a  sinister  Communist 
maneuver  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Rousselot)  implies,  pro- 
motes private  capitalism.  Government 
revenues — principally  from  oil — pur- 
chase underutilized  agricultural  land  for 
distribution  to  landless  peasants.  The 
payments  made  to  large  landholders  re- 
lease capital  from  Government  hands  to 
private  citizens.  They  in  turn  are  free 
to  reinvest  in  industrial  enterprises, 
which  Venezuela  badly  needs  to  provide 
new  employment  opportunities  for  its 
rapidly  growing  population  and  to  escape 
from  the  hazards  of  a  single  commodity 
economy. 

Wliile  I  am  on  the  subject  of  private 
investment,  it  is  pertinent  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  fact  which  my  California  col- 
league either  does  not  know  or  chooses 
to  ignore.  Perez  Jimenez  was  in  gov- 
ernment business  in  a  big  way.  He  ini- 
tiated the  hydroelectric  complex  on  the 
Caroni.  In  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry, his  regime  got  into  the  petro- 
chemical industry,  airlines,  telephones,  a 
hotel  chain,  steel  plant,  gas  pipeline, 
drydock  and  shipyards,  and  sugar  re- 
fining. Of  course,  these  businesses  pro- 
vided Perez  Jimenez  with  lucrative 
sources  of  graft. 

Under  Betancourt  the  Government 
has  been  divesting  itself  of  some  of  the 
dictator's  acquisitions.  Management  of 
the  steel  plant  has  been  contracted  to 
U.S.  Coppers  Co.  The  Government  air- 
line, which  was  losing  money  under 
Perez  Jimenez,  has  combined  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  form  Viasa,  In  which 
private  capital  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock.  The  Sheraton  Corp.  will  assume 
administration  of  Hotel  Guaicamacuto 
at  El  Caribe. 

Despite  leftwing  agitation  and  right- 
wing  machinations  to  disturb  the  invest- 
ment climate,  confidence  in  the  Venezue- 
lan Government  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  willingness  of  U.S.  companies 
to  invest  directly  in  Venezuela.  Early 
this  year,  for  instance,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  invested  over  $8  million  to  set  up 
an  assembly  plant  in  Valencia.  Ford 
will  go  into  production  in  October  1962, 
employing  700  workers. 

One  final  correction  regarding  eco- 
nomic matters  must  be  made.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot] 
asserts  that  "the  Accion  Democratica 
government  was  successful  only  in  im- 
poverishing the  state."  In  fact,  during 
the  period  1959  to  1961  the  value  of  in- 
dustrial production  was  Bs27  billion 
against  Bs21  billion  during  the  period 
1956  to  1958,  an  increase  of  27  percent. 
A  recent  McGraw-Hill  department  of 
economics  report  in  its  World  Business 
Outlook  1962  series  states: 

Venezuela's  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  climbed  about  4  percent  in  1961. 
The  outlook  for  1962  Is  equally  bright. 

To  bolster  his  incorrect  contention 
that    the    Betancourt    regime   has    Im- 
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poverlshed  the  nation,   the   gentleman 

from  California  IMr.  Rousselot]  as- 
serts, and  I  quote: 

Petroleum  prodilcUon,  Venezuela's  first 
industry,  has  ceased  to  grow  under  Betan- 
court's  stifling   policies   •    •    •. 

Under  Betancourt  seven  countries  which 
before  1958  had  bought  oil  from  Venezuela 
had  been  lost  to  the  nation. 

Not  so.  Had  the  gentleman  from 
California  consulted  his  o^ti  Govern- 
ment's reliable  sources  instead  of  quot- 
ing Betancourt's  enemies — who  have  an 

infinite  capacity  for  invention — he  would 
have  discovered  the  truth.  According 
to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Venezuelan  production  of  crude 
oil  has  climbed  steadily  since  1958;  Ven- 
ezuelan exports  of  crude  oil  have  climbed 
steadily  since  1958:  Venezuelan  exports 
of  petroleum  products  have  climbed 
steadily  since  1958.  Here  are  the  sta- 
tistics : 

|1'liou.sand«  (A  fatirrrls  daily] 
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As  for  the  allegation  that  "under 
Betancourt  seven  countries  which  before 
1958  had  bought  oil  from  Venezuela  had 
been  lost  to  the  nation,"  this  is  pure 
fabrication.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  please  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  names  of  the  seven 
countries?  I  think  not.  A  search  of 
all  available  data  on  the  world  oil  ex- 
port situation  indicates  that  not  only  has 
Venezuela  held  its  own  against  mount- 
ing competition,  but  has  even  increased 
its  sales.  Despite  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances as  oversupply  on  the  world 
oil  market,  the  entrance  of  new  export- 
ers such  as  North  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Argentina's  development  of  do- 
mestic supplies,  and  Cuba's  barter  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  Venezuela's 
oil  exports  have  climbed. 

Finally,  what  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Rousselots]  contention 
that  corruption  is  rampant  under  Betan- 
court? The  gentleman  from  California 
is  forced  to  resort  to  dubious  means  to 
tar  Betancourt's  regime  in  this  respect. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rousselot]  charges: 

In  discussions  of  the  Betancourt  regime 
liberal  wTiters  have  made  much  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  present  government  Is  honest 
while  the  regime  of  Perez  Jimenez  was  cor- 
rupt. Unfortunately  for  Betancourt,  facts 
are  beginning  to  come  to  light  which  dis- 
close the  vast  stew  of  corruption  that  con- 
ce.'ils  itself  under  the  "democratic"  phrases 
of  the  present  administration. 

What  facts  does  the  Congressman 
fi'om  California  then  divulge  to  support 
his  broad-brush  indictment?  Says  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot] : 

A  startling  Instance  was  given  In  the  Jan- 
uary 10.  1962,  Issue  of  LaEsfera,  a  Caracas 
daily  newspaper.  It  revealed  that  Dr. 
.Mberto  Lopez  Gallegos,  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Accion  Democratica 
and  former  governor  of  the  federal  district, 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  construction 
company     Inverslones    Albatros,    promising 


him  Bsl  mlUioci  and  a  monthly  fee  of  Bc3,000 
U  he  vouM  suoceoafully  kelp  tbe  eompany 
obtain  financing  for  cstcnslve  Oovemment 
contractE  from  tbe  Banco  Obrero.  Tbe  prea- 
Ident  of  the  Banco  Obrero  U  tbe  fatber-ln- 
law  of  Dr.  Lopez.  The  company  reoelTed  the 
fixiancing. 

As  usual,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia's [Mr.  Rousselot]  facts  are 
amazingly  distorted.  Dr.  Lopez  Galle- 
gos occupied  no  official  position  in  the 
Betancourt  government  at  the  time  of 
the  Incident.  He  was  in  private  law 
practice. 

As  a  master  of  fact,  the  handling  of 
the  Lopez  Gallegos  case  in  Venezuela  re- 
inforces confidence  in  the  democratic 
regime  of  that  country.  In  startt  con- 
trast to  the  days  when  Perez  Jimenez 
and  his  henchmen  squeezed  the  public 
trca.sur>'  dry  while  the  captive  press  kept 
silent,  the  charges  against  Lopez  Gal- 
legos were  thoroughly  aired  in  the  press 
and  on  radio  and  TV.  Dr.  Lopez  even 
appeared  on  TV  to  answer  newsmen's 
questions. 

The  Lopez  Gallegos  case  Is  the  only 
one  the  gentleman  from  California  sub- 
mits to  support  his  charge  of  a  "vast 
stew  of  corruption."  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  accused  was  actually 
guilty. 

After  submitting  the  Lopez  Gallegos 
case  as  his  only  example  of  rampant 
corruption,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  Rousselot]  continues: 

It  Is  commonly  whispered  In  Venezuela 
that  a  farmer  wishing  to  secure  land  under 
Betancourt's  agrarian  reform  program  must 
first  make  a  payoff  of  10  percent  to  the  head 
of  the  agrarian  reform  division  of  the  Accion 
Democratica.  The  atmosphere  of  Betan- 
court's Venezuela  Is  dense  with  such  stories 
of   widespread   oflBcial   corruption. 

"It  is  commonly  whispered,"  says  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rous- 
selot]. 

I  would  remind  my  colleague  from 
California  that  the  Fidelistas  and  Com- 
munists are  the  principal  sources  of  such 
rumors  by  which  they  hope  to  under- 
mine the  people's  faith  in  Betancourt's 
democratic  reforms  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  Communist  takeover. 

The  technique  is  similar  to  that  en- 
countered by  our  point  4  teams  in  un- 
derdeveloped regions,  where  Communist 
agents  whisper  to  ignorant  peasants  that 
the  DDT  which  the  UJS.  crew  is  using  to 
rid  the  area  of  malaria  is  really  designed 
to  sterilize  the  peasants.  If  false  ru- 
mors can  pick  up  enough  steam,  the 
effort  to  bring  progress  by  democratic 
methods  will  be  undercut. 

There  is  corruption  today  in  Venezuela. 
But  let  us  put  it  in  perspective.  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  in  a  speech  on  February 
13.  1962,  pointed  to  the  root  of  the 
problem : 

There  are  too  few  men  In  this  country  who 
have  the  dedication  and  training  needed  for 
public  service.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
worst  ills  bestowed  upon  this  country  by 
the  10  years  of  despotism  Is  the  moral 
erosion;  that  utilitarian  and  egoistic  atti- 
tude of  thinking  only  about  oneself,  that  Is 
so  prevalent  In  our  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  former 
dictator,  when  he  dashed  from  Venezuela 
in  his  haste  to  escape  the  irate  Vene- 
zuelan people,  inadvertently  left  behind 


a  suitcase  crammed  with  currency,  ne- 
gotiable bonds,  and  title  deeds  to  real 
estate  in  Venezuela  valued  at  $13  million. 
One  suitcase.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  he  managed  to  take  w^ith  him 
and  what  he  has  stashed  in  banks  in  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

This  is  the  example  of  administrative 
probity  set  by  the  dictatorship  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rousse- 
lot] seems  to  admire. 

The  Betancourt  administration,  de- 
testing everything  the  venal  dictatorship 
stood  for,  is  trying  to  estabhsh  an  honest 
government.  In  this  respect,  President 
Betancourt's  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  March  12,  1962,  stated: 

The  campaign  against  the  strongholds  of 
administrative  corruption  that  still  exist  in 
some  places,  especially  In  the  Intermediary 
areas  of  public  administration,  will  continue 
with  a  rigor  that  we  hope  will  be  corre- 
sponded by  the  courts.  I  ask  you.  citizen 
Congressmen,  that,  while  discussing  the  new 
penal  code  project  which  has  been  submitted 
for  your  study,  give  enough  attention — as 
you  will  siu-ely  do — to  the  dispositions  re- 
lated to  the  increased  sentences  which  will 
be  imposed  on  those  who  are  accused  of 
peculation  and  use  of  Infiuence. 

We  will  never  be  tough  enough  on  the 
criminals  who  commit  these  antisocial  and 
demoralizing  crimes.  More  than  once  I  have 
made  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  the 
honest  majority  of  the  public  administration 
to  help  uproot  this  evU  forever. 

We  must  recognize  the  difficult  row 
President  Betancourt  has  to  hoe.  He 
battles  against  the  psychological  herit- 
age of  years  of  dictatorship,  with  the 
Communists  and  Castroites  sniping 
constantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  dwelled  at 
length  in  answering  the  charges  made 
against  the  Betancourt  regime,  it  is  be- 
cause our  relations  with  Venezuela  are 
too  important  to  permit  them  to  be  un- 
dermined by  misunderstandings  axKl  mis- 
statements. 

A  handful  of  greedy,  immoral  men 
want  to  return  to  the  days  when  the 
Venezuelan  treasury  was  their  private 
happy  hunting  groimd.  Their  path  is 
blocked  by  Betancourt,  reinforced  by  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  United 
States.  The  fabrications  which  the  en- 
emies of  democracy  circulate  are  clearlj' 
absurd  when  the  facts  are  known.  But 
should  any  credence  be  given  to  them  by 
an  unsuspecting  American  public,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  would  be 
jeopardized. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Vene- 
zuela is  a  prime  Kremlin  target.  Vene- 
zuela in  Communist  hands  would  give 
the  Soviets  a  prize  beachhead  on  the 
South  American  Continent,  with  interior 
lines  for  subversion  and  attack  to  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  points  south. 

Betancourt  stands  in  the  f  rontlines  of 
battle  against  the  Communist  conspira- 
cy in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  fights 
to  save  democracy  in  Venezuela  by  prac- 
ticing it,  by  proving  that  freemen, 
through  free  institutions,  can  bring  so- 
cial progress  and  economic  growth. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Betancourt  is  our 
comrade  in  arms  against  a  common, 
deadly  enemy.  Only  by  working  together 
in  close  harmony  for  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic development  can  we  hope  to  build 
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a   strong   hemisphere,    immune  to   the 
Communist  virus. 

Let  us  then  have  an  end  to  false  state- 
ments and  distortions  which  slow  suspi- 
cion and  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  May  9,  1962.  follows: 
Ferment  in  Venezuela 

Like  Shakespeare's  Octavlus,  President 
Romulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  Is  "bayed 
about  with  many  enemies."  No  Latin  Amer- 
ican leader  has  had  such  a  fierce,  unrelent- 
ing, desperate  struggle  to  stay  In  office. 

Uprisings,  attempted  assassinations,  riots, 
revolutionary  strikes,  sabotage,  guerrillas  !n 
the  countryside,  political  opposition,  eco- 
nomic difficulties — these  are  the  day-to-day 
picture  of  Venezuela  since  he  was  inaugu- 
rated in  February  1959. 

The  latest  revolt  of  marines  led  by  leftist 
officers  in  Carupano  on  the  coast  has  been 
put  down  like  all  the  others.  Such  uprisings 
can  only  succeed  if  there  is  popular  support 
or  military  disloyalty  in  high  places.  Yet, 
even  when  they  fall,  these  attempts  leave  a 
highly  charged  atmosphere.  The  Govern- 
ment must  take  measures  of  defense  and  re- 
pression. The  economic  situation  worsens. 
The  Presidents  dependence  on  the  military 
remains  absolute:  without  their  loyalty  he 
would  be  out  of  office  within  hours. 

The  enemies  who  are  making  nearly  all 
the  trouble  are  on  the  left — Communists, 
Fldellstas.  the  Democratic  Republican  Party 
(URD),  and  the  Left  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment (MIR).  Among  them  are  many  stu- 
dents, teachers.  Journalists,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals and  Intellectuals.  However,  there 
is  also  a  large  working  element  because  some 
400.000,  or  15  percent,  of  the  labor  force  are 
unemployed. 

In  addition,  there  are  enemies  on  the 
right — big  business,  banking,  and  landown- 
ing Interests,  small  but  Immensely  wealthy, 
with  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  ex-President 
P^rez  Jimenez  (  now  in  Florida )  to  help  them. 
They  want  to  return  to  "the  good  old  days," 

Romulo  Betancourt  has  proved  himself  the 
most  fearless  and  formidable  opponent  of  the 
Communists  in  all  of  Latin  America.  He  is 
an  admirable  example  of  the  "Democratic 
left"  which  Governor  Muftoz-Marin  of  Puerto 
Rico  says  is  the  only  element  in  Latin 
America  "that  can  really  make  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  work  '  This  is  realized  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  but  it  is  disheart- 
ening that  so  many  influential  Americans  in 
Congress,  business,  and  the  press  are  trying 
to  undermine  President  Bctancourfs  posi- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  think  of  a'ly  American 
activity  more  harmful  to  our  Latin  American 
relations  and  to  the  hnpe.s  of  democracy. 

The  Washington  Star  editorial  for 
May  12.  1962,  also  follows: 

Revolt    in    Venezuela 

President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  merits 
congratulations  for  the  swift  and  decisive 
way  In  which  he  and  his  government  have 
put  an  end  to  the  weekend  uprising  at 
Carupano. 

According  tc  Interior  Minister  Perez,  this 
"rebellion" — staged  by  about  4O0  marines 
and  50  military  policemen  led  by  a  handful 
of  traitorous  officers — was  inspired  by  the 
Conununlst  Party  and  the  Castrolte  "Move- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  Left"  with  two 
main  objectives  In  mind:  (1)  To  set  off  a 
countrywide  clvU  war  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional, left-of-center  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment and  (2)  to  replace  It  with  a  Red 
dictatorship  like  Pldel  Castro's  In  Cuba. 

Well,  the  plotters  have  fallen  flat  on  their 
faces.  Although  their  "revolt"  conceivably 
might  have  escalated  into  a  thing  of  serious 
prop<jrtions,  they  have  failed  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  These  Include,  first  of  all,  the 
government's  firm  and  fast  counteraction, 
and  also  what  Mr    Betancourt  has  hailed  as 


the  armed  forces'  "loyalty  to  the  flag  and 
their  constitutional  duty"  Further,  the 
rebels  found  themselves  pretty  much  alone — 
woefully  lacking  in  popular  support. 
especially  among  the  peasants. 

Mr.  P6rez  thus  can  make  a  strong  case  for 
his  view  that  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Com- 
munist plot  in  Carupano  "proves  Venezuela 
will  not  be  a  second  Cuba  •  •  *  shows  Ven- 
ezuela cannot  be  Cubanized."  Certainly  the 
collapse  has  been  complete  enouech  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Betancourt  government,  which 
Is  one  of  the  most  forward  looking  In  the 
Americas  and  which  Is  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  Alliance  for  Pro-ress,  has  strong  back- 
ing among  the  masses  of  people. 

At  any  rate,  the  Carupano  story  obviously 
has  encouraging  Implications.  It  should 
have  the  close  attention  of  all  free  Ameri- 
can nations  threatened  by  Castrolte 
communism. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  tat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Whitener>.  for  Tuesday. 
May  22.  1962.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Riley  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  24. 

Mr.  Berry,  on  Thursday.  May  24.  1962 
for  1  hour,  vacatin'.:  his  special  orriiT  for 
Wednesday,  May  23. 

Mr.  Alex.^nder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whitener  I ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
May  24. 

Mr.  LiNDS.^Y  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELit.  foT  30  minutcs.  on  Thurs- 
day. May  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.'^sion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rel'ss  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Blitch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

•  The  following  Members  'at 
quest  of  Mr.  Whitener  i  and  to 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Anfuso. 
Mr.  Keooh. 

•  The  following  Members  <^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schneebemi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Mrs.  Church. 


I  he   re- 
include 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad.journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t-o;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.» 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  23.  1162.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment study  of  Treasury  tax  and  loan 
accounts,  services  rendered  by  banks  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters (H.  Doc.  No.  421);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2101.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  report  on  the  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  584,  79th 
Congress:  402,  80th  Congress;  265  and  861, 
81st  Congress:  48,  82d  Congress;  480.  83d 
Congress,  and  860,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2102.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
oi  tiie  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  January  25,  1927,  in  order  to  authorize 
State  legislatures  to  dispose  of  mineral  in- 
terests In  certain  school  sections";  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs 

2103  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  tran.smlt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Sup- 
pienicntul  National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1943.  approved  October  26.  1942  (56 
Stat  999),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses";   to   the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proi)er  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  11537.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  joint  Industry  promotion 
products  in  certain  Instances; 
Rfpt.    No     1719). 


with 
Referred    to 
House  on  the 


of 

amendment 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

suite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  9522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  In- 
cu.Ted  lo.s.ses  ptirsuant  to  the  cancellation  of 
a  permanent  change  of  station  movement: 
vnth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1721  i.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.sc  on  the 
St-ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H  R  10265  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  In  his  dis- 
cretion to  pay  Increased  basic  salary  to  po^t  i! 
field  service  employees  for  services  performed 
before  the  expiration  of  30  days  following 
their  assignments  to  duties  and  re-'-ponslbi'.l- 
tles  of  higher  salary  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1722). 
Referred  to  tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tiie  Ur.lon. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
H  R.  10618.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
C  'rnp:ict.  and  for  rel.ited  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1723)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR  10651  A  bin  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  re.'=pect  to  fees  of 
U.S.  niarshfils,  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1724).     Referred 
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to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  i356.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  10937,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  providing  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1725).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
Hiiuse  Resolution  657  Resolution  for  con- 
.sideration  of  H  R.  11665,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance 
funds  among  the  States  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1726).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follov.'s: 

Mr  L.^NE:  Comrilttee  on  Uie  Judiciary 
H  R  10308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth A  John.son:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1720).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANDE:rSON  of  Illinois: 

HR  11839  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $3,000  the  amo  int  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.'= 

By  Mr   ASHLI:Y; 

HR.  11840  A  bill  to  limit  the  liability 
of  shipowners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HR  11841  A  bill  .0  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to 
the  operations  of  the  pr(  visions  of  that  sec- 
tion applicable  to  certain  railroad  consolida- 
tions and  mergers  until  December  31,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   CELLER: 

H  R.  11842.  A  bill  U)  revise,  codify,  and  en- 
act part  II  of  the  District  of  Colunibia  Code, 
entitled  "Judiciary  iind  Judicial  Procedure": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  G00D:2LL: 

HR   11843    A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrr)ns 
from  obnoxious  mai.  matter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  a  id  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   KEAR.WS: 

HR  11844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  cieate  a  Recreation  Board 
f' r  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  define  its 
duties,  and  for  otier  purposes",  approved 
April  29,  1942.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Py   Mr    MATHIAS: 

HR  11845  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
.■^ervatlcn  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
<iunfy  the  avithorlzatlon  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  the  benefits  oi  such 
act  to  lands  In  urb;  n  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Agriculture. 

By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arizona: 

HR   1184^    A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of   title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  offenses  committed  in  Indian  country; 
to  the  Committee  or   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 

HR  11847.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  -o  increase  from  2  to  2'.2 
percent  the  retlrem*  nt  multiplication  factor 
used  In    the   detern  Ination   of  annuities  of 


certain  employees  engaged  in  hazardous  em- 
plo>Tnent;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  11848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retiremient  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

HR.  11849.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr    HALPERN: 

HR.  11850.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
all  elementary  and  secondary  school  children 
in  all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.  MORSE: 

il  R  11851  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  persons  defamed  during  broadcasts  by 
political  candidates  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  answer:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  477    Concurrent   resolution   to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
study    land    use   and    the   growth   of   metro- 
politan areas;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr    HARRIS: 

H.  Res  651.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  a  House  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr    HARRISON   of  Wyoming: 

H  Res.  652.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr    MICHEL: 

H  Res.  653.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  nf  the  House  of  Representatives  wltli 
respect  to  non-Federal  Installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash.; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr   MOORE: 

H.  Res  654.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non-Federal  Installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash.; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr    SAYLOR: 

H  Res.  655.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non-Federal  Installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash.; 
to  tlxe  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H  R    11852.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Henry 
Bang   Williams;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR   11853.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Francis  Edge;    to   the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R   11854.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlke 
N.  Vatakls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr   DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  11855    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vltan- 
tonia    Splnelll;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R   11856.  A   bin   for   the  relief   of   Husa- 

mettln  S.  Safak  and  Sevim  Safak,   his  wife, 

Flrusan  Safak  and  Flruz  Safak,  thelf  minor 

children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 

H.R.  11857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Pezzo  Calafato;  to  the  Cjmmlttec  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  11858,  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Paolo  La  Franca:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11859'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 

Lobianco;  to  tl\e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.    GILBERT: 

H.R  11860.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Llgla 

Paulina  Jimenez:    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
HR.  11861    A   bill   for   the   relief   of  James 
F  Seger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    KEOGH: 
HR.  11862.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Beniitati;    to   the   Committee  on    the   Ju:Jl- 
ciary. 

By   Mr    LANE: 
H.R.  11863    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J    Wlersma:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   McMILLAN: 
H.R.  11864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Murray  Mcintosh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MATHIAS: 
H.R   11865    A    bill    for   the  relief   of  Fred- 
erick Henry  Todd;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H  R.  11866.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Kim 
Chung  Shin   (Mary  Rathbun);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    PIRNIE: 
HR  11867    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Joak   Han;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

Bv  Mr    PRICE: 
HR   11868    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     RHODES   of   Pennsylvania: 
HR   11869    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Monaco  and  his  wife  Josephine  Monaco:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

354.  Mr  LANE  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Boston  City  Council  In  favor  of  legislation 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  in  the  social 
security  system,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and  Means. 


SENATE 

TnsDAY.  M.\Y  22.  19(')2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridisn, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Peter  M.  Kemper,  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Pittsfield.  Maine,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Eternal  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  ble.ssings  of  the  past 
and  Thy  promise  that  Thou  wilt  be  with 
us  this  day  and  all  the  days  of  the  future. 

May  Thy  continued  blessing  rest  and 
abide  upon  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Give  to  them  the  wisdom  that  can  come 
only  from  Thee.  Be  Thou  their 
strength,  their  guide,  and  their  helper, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


it 
I 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  ^y 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
May    21.    1962,    was   dispensed   with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  RESIDENT— 
APPROVAL   OF   BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  21,  1962,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1595)  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  authority  to 
suspend  changes  in  rate  schedules  cov- 
ering sales  for  resale  for  industrial  use 
only. 

REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  373) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  forty- 
third  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations  for  the  calendar  year  1961. 

A  number  of  our  World  War  n  Allies 
have  fully  discharged  their  financial 
commitments  to  the  United  States  for 
assistance  received  under  the  lend-lease 
program.  Most  of  the  other  countries 
continue  to  make  payments  on  account 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
settlement  agreements.  A  few  countries 
thus  far  have  failed  to  meet  their  pay- 
ment obligations. 

During  1961,  payments  and  credits  on 
the  various  lend-lease  accounts  Eimount- 
ed  to  $55,028,419.56.  including  interest. 
In  addition,  receipts  on  the  lend-lease 
silver  accounts  totaled  approximately 
11,416,123.20  fine  troy  ounces. 

Detailed  information  on  the  status  of 
the  various  lend-lease  accounts  and 
other  items  of  lend-lease  interest  are 
contained  in  the  report. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The   White   House.   May   22.   1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5546.  An  act  to  amend  ttie  Federal 
Seed  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screen- 
ings of  seed: 

H.R.  6664.  An  act  to  authorize  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School  to  award  appropriate  graduate  legal 
degrees  and  credits; 

H.R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H-R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  142, 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport; 

H.R.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester, Tenn.; 


H.B.  10O16.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  AlatMuna; 

HJl.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  UJS.  District  Covurt  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall,  Tex.; 

Hit.  10685.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton; 

H.B.  10617.  An  act  providing  that  the  U.S. 
district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain cas<!s  Involving  pollution  of  interstate 
river  systems,  and  providing  for  the  venue 
thereof:   and 

H  J.  B<:8.  688.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  14,  1962,  as  National  Public  Works 
Week. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  5fi48.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screen- 
ings of  seed;   and 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  6664.  An  act  to  authorize  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School  to  award  appropriate  graduate  legal 
degrees  and  credits;  and 

H.R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  1942, 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport; 

H.R.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142, 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  R-i.stern 
District  of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester, Tenn.; 

H.R.  10016.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama; 

H.R.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall,  Tex.;  and 

H.R.  10617  An  act  providing  that  the  U.S. 
district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain cases  Involving  pollution  of  interstate 
river  systems,  and  providing  for  the  venue 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Stockpiling 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURINa 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  rejaorts  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  postmaster  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Vice  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland.v  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Le.*.se  of  Certain  Public  Space  tok  Public 
p.^bking  i^f  the  district  of  columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  lease  certain  public  space  under 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  10th  Street  SW..  'or 
public  parking  (with  an  accompanying 
paper » ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In^vestment  or  Fxtnds  of  Insttiance  Com- 
panies Organized  Wfthin  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  Washington,   D.C., 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  Investment  of  funds  of  Insurance 
companies  organized  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  obligaMons  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  Department  of 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
milling,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  program 
of  that  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Rev/ew  jf  Treasury  Department 
Study  of  Tkeasjky  Tax  and  Loan  Ac- 
counts, Services  Rendered  bt  Banks  fob 
THE  Federal  Govoinment,  and  Other  Re- 
lated Matters 

A  letter  from  tho  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Treasury  De- 
partment study  of  Trea.'-ury  tax  and  loan  ac- 
cdvmts,  services  rendered  by  banks  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters, dated  May  196  2  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Authorization  for  State  Lecislatlties  To 
Dispose  of  Mineral  Interests  in  Certain 
School  Sections 

A  letter  from  the.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  January  25. 
1927,  in  order  to  attliorize  State  legislatures 
to  dispose  of  mineral  interests  in  certain 
school  sections  i  *'ith  an  accompanying 
jjaper);  t-o  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Repeal  of  a  Portio:>j  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental National  Defen.se  Appropriatio.n 
Act.  1943 

A  letter  from  the  Admlr.iPtrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D  C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
repeal  a  portion  of  .he  .Second  Supplemental 
National  Defense  .Appropriation  Act.  1943, 
approved  October  2  3,  1942  1 56  Stat.  999).  as 
amended,  and  for  Jther  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  sc>  forth,  were  laid  before 
the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  concurrent  resc^lutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mlss.sslppi.  commending  Sen- 
ator Eastland  of  that  State  for  his  recent 
speech  in  the  Senile  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain decisions  of  tl.e  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  ilso  commending  Senator 
Stennis.  his  collej  gue.  for  his  defense  of 
Senator  Eastland:  -vhich  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Torrance,  Calif.,  opposing  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  en  Income  derived  from 
public  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


MEDICAL  CARI 
RESOLUTION 
OP  BOSTON,  : 

Mr.  SALTONS 
on  behalf  of  my; 
the  junior  Senat 
[Mr,    Smith],    I 


FOR    THE    AGED— 
OF    CITY    COUNCIL 
V4ASS. 

TALL.     Mr.   President, 

self  and  my  colleague, 

Dr  from  Massachusetts 

present    a    resolution 


adopted  by  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  medical 
aid  for  the  aged  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council, 
in  meeting  assembled  on  May  14,  1962.  do 
hereby  memorialize  Congress  In  favor  of  leg- 
islation for  medical  aid  to  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system. 

Attest: 

J.  M.  DUNLEA, 

Assistant  City  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  rep>orts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  feanklng  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S  3327  A  bill  to  make  certain  federally 
Impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program  (Rept.  No. 
1519). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXEC- 
UTIVE PAPERS 

Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
wa.s  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  May  4.  1962,  that 
appealed  to  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  3334.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  permit  the  Secretary  ,of  Agriculture 
to  make  conservation  reserve   payments  di- 
rectly to  assignees  of  such  pavinents:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3335.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee   on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.    3336.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Lazaro 
Loyola  Arinque,  Jr  ;  t-o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE : 
S.  3337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangella 
Georges  Tsounos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REVISION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  BIG 
HOLE  BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  and  to 
redesignate  it  as  a  national  battlefield. 

At  dawn  on  August  9, 1877,  a  command 
of  182  U.S.  Army  troops  and  volunteers 


headed  by  Col.  John  Gibbon  plunged 
across  the  Big  Hole  River  and  attacked 
the  sleeping  Indian  village  of  Chief  Jo- 
seph's Nez  Perce  band.  What  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  tragic 
battles  in  the  long  struggle  to  confine  the 
Indians  to  reservations  and  force  them 
off  the  land  wanted  by  the  white  men. 

Chief  Joseph  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  Nez  Perce  Indians  who  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  treaty  which  confined  them 
to  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  Oregon  Terri- 
tory. In  May  1877  they  were  given  30 
days  to  cease  their  nomadic  ways  and 
remove  to  a  reservation  in  Idaho  Terri- 
tor5'.  Following  several  skirm-shes  with 
settlers  they  refused.  After  the  Battle 
of  the  Clearwater  in  Idaho  Territory,  in 
which  Chief  Joseph  extricated  his  band 
from  a  numerically  superior  force,  the 
Indians  decided  to  flee  by  way  of  the 
Lolo  Trail  and  Lolo  Pass  across  the  Bit- 
terroot  Mountains  to  the  buffalo  country 
of  Montana  Territory.  The  pass  was 
blocked  by  a  small  military  force,  and 
rather  than  surrender  their  arms  and 
horses,  they  bypassed  the  fortifications 
and  proceeded  without  conflict  up  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  to  the  Big  Hole  Valley. 

Here  on  the  night  of  August  8,  1877. 
the  pursuing  troops  of  Col.  John  Gibbon 
located  the  Indian  camp.  At  dawn  the 
next  morning  his  command  rushed  the 
camp  and  in  the  attack  women  and 
children  were  not  distinguished  from  • 
warriors.  Recovering  from  their  shock 
the  Indians  made  the  soldiers'  position 
untenable  in  the  valley  as  they  fired  from 
all  directions — the  brush,  the  creek  bank, 
the  trees,  the  prairie,  and  the  distant 
hills.  The  soldiers  retreated  back  across 
the  river  and  hastily  dug  rifle  pits  with 
bayonets  on  a  forested  neck  of  land  that 
provided  a  good  defensive  position. 
Indian  sharpshooters  tied  down  the  sol- 
diers while  the  main  body  of  Chief  Jo- 
seph's band  left  the  area,  embittered,  to 
turn  south  and  east  and  later  north  to  be 
caught  at  last  in  the  Bear  Paw  Moun- 
tains a  short  distance  from  their  long- 
sought  refuge  across  the  Canadian 
border. 

Losses  of  the  attacking  troops  con- 
sisted of  31  killed  and  38  wounded.  Offi- 
cials reported  89  slain  Indians  on  the 
battlefield,  of  which  more  than  30  were 
women  and  children.  The  loss  in  men, 
supplies,  and  lodges  proved  to  be  a  great 
handicap  to  Chief  Joseph  in  his  retreat 
toward  the  international  boundary.  On 
October  5,  1877,  he  surrendered  at  Bear 
Paw  Mountain  in  the  northern  part  of 
Montana  Territory  just  short  of  his  goal. 

A  monument  to  the  troops  whose  lives 
were  lost  was  placed  at  the  battlefield, 
and  in  1910  President  Taft  ordered  5 
acres  set  aside  "for  military  purpose.^  for 
use  in  protecting  said  monument."  In 
1939  the  commemorative  area  was  en- 
larged by  Presidential  proclamation  to 
encompass  part  of  the  area  to  which  the 
soldiers  retreated,  a  total  of  200  acres. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  historians 
and  other  interested  persons  that  the 
area  now  within  the  Big  Hole  Battlefield 
National  Monument  does  not  contain  all 
of,  or  even  the  most  important,  action 
sites  of  the  Battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  but 
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precise  location  of  the  boundaries  de- 
pended uptm  adequate  historical  infor- 
mation. Deficiencies  in  basic  historical 
knowledge  of  the  area  have  now  been 
largely  eliminated.  Studies  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  administers 
the  monument,  have  shown  that  the 
present  200-acre  national  monument 
actually  encompasses  only  the  site  to 
which  the  troops  retreated  and  where 
they  entrenched  during  the  battle.  Not 
within  the  monument  area  are  the  fol- 
lowing key  battle  sites:  First,  the  Twin 
Trees,  from  which  an  Indian  sharp- 
shooter punished  the  retreating  troops 
severely,  and  stiU  standing  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  north  of  the  monument  bound- 
ary; second  the  site  of  the  Nez  Perce 
encampment  where  occurred  the  surprise 
attack  by  7th  Infantry  troops  on  the 
Indian  village  and  where  the  Indians 
rallied  to  drive  the  troops  out  of  the 
partially  destroyed  village:  third,  the 
howitzer  pit  where,  on  the  mountain 
side  above  the  Nez  Perce  camp,  soldiers 
directed  several  rovmds  of  12-pound  shot 
at  the  surprised  Indians  before  they — 
the  soldiers — were  outflanked;  and 
fourth,  the  area  between  the  Indian  en- 
campment and  the  Gibbon  entrench- 
ment where  a  nmning  fight  occurred  in 
the  retreat  of  the  soldiers  to  their  de- 
fensive position.  This  same  ground  also 
was  the  route  of  advance  and  deploy- 
ment in  the  surprise  attack  on  the  Nez 
Perce  village. 

The  boundary  of  the  monument  should 
include  these  areas  if  the  story  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Big  Hole  is  to  be  properly 
told  and  the  historic  site  preserved.  In 
recent  years  between  9,000  and  10,000 
people  have  visited  the  battle  site  an- 
nually. The  Park  Service  has  at  pres- 
ent only  limited  facilities  to  handle 
these  visitors.  In  addition  to  includ- 
ing the  above-mentioned  historical  area 
within  the  monument,  this  proposal 
would  provide  the  space  needed  for  ex- 
pansion of  visitor-use  facilities.  Pres- 
ently the  only  space  available  for  devel- 
opment is  too  near  important  battle 
areas  and  encroachment  upon  the  his- 
torically significant  lands  would  result. 
The  additional  land  which  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  monument — about  306 
acres — is  therefore  needed  not  only  for 
its  historical  association  with  the  battle, 
but  to  provide  for  location  of  adequate 
visitor  facilities  as  well. 

We  are  proud  of  our  historical  heri- 
tage in  Montana.  We  have,  in  the  story 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  a  signifi- 
cant chapter  in  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  old  Montana  Territory.  The 
battle  is  important  too  to  all  Americans 
as  a  reminder  of  the  valiant,  though 
futile,  attempts  of  the  Indians  to  escape 
from  an  imposed  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion. This  area  seems,  therefore,  more 
aptly  termed  a  national  battlefield  than 
a  national  monument,  and  this  bill  would 
redesignate  the  battlefield  accordingly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3335)  to  redesignate  the 
Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument, 
to  revise  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  AGED  INDIVIDUALS— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  2664,  to  provide 
a  program  of  health  care  insurance  for 
individuals  65  or  over  who  are  retired, 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  insuring  an 
estimated  one-half  million  beneficiaries 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
These  persons  are  presently  eligible  for 
health  care  benefits  under  my  bill  even 
though  they  are  outside  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  costs  for  them  would 
otherwise  have  come  from  general  rev- 
enue. The  contribution  for  these  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  determined  annually  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  be  paid  out  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund  and  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Insurance  Trust  F\ind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
19,  1962,  I  introduced  S.  3028.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  This  bill  provided,  amoncr  other 
things,  that  80,000  visas  be  allotted 
toward  annual  national  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  each  quota  area 
represents  of  the  world  population.  In 
order  to  facilitate  computing  the  amount 
of  quota  numbers  allotted  to  a  country 
under  this  particular  provision  of  the 
bill,  I  submit  the  following  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  3028,  and  a.sk  that  it  be 
printed  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendments  lettered  "5-21-62 — 
A,"  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  El- 
LENDER,  to  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve 
and  protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs 
of  farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consiuners,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  aojricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
3225,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 


to  Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING 
TO  CREDIT  FOR  INVESTMENT  IN 
CERTAIN  DEPRECIABLE  PROP- 
ERTY—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
10650.  This  amendment  relates  to  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  the  pension  plan 
of  Local  Union  435  of  the  International 
Hod  Carriers'  Building  and  Common 
Laborers  Union  of  America.  It  was  in- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill  (S.  2953)  on 
March  8. 

A  favorable  report  was  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  on  April  26.  This 
report  gives  a  full  explanation  of  the  bill 
and  the  several  precedents  for  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  my  amendment  and 
the  report  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  desk;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  report  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  and  report  are  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  22.  Miscellaneous. — The  pension 
plan  of  Local  Union  Numbered  435  of  the 
International  Hod  Carriers'  Building  and 
Common  Laborers"  Union  of  America,  which 
was  negotiated  to  take  effect  May  1,  1960. 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  such 
union  and  the  Building  Trades  Employers 
Association  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Incor- 
porated, and  which  has  been  held  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  a  qualified  trust  under  such  sec- 
tion 401(a),  and  to  have  been  exempt  from 
taxation  ur.der  such  section  501(a),  for  the 
period  beginning  May  1,  1960,  and  ending 
April  20,  1961,  but  only  If  It  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  that  the  trust  has  not  In 
this  i>erlod  been  operated  In  a  manner  which 
would  Jeopardize  the  Interest  of  Its  bene- 
ficiaries." 

TRIASTTRT  I>n>AKTMEKT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26. 1962. 
Hon   J.\MES  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chamman:  This  Is  in  reference 
to  a  request  by  your  committee  for  the 
Trea.sury  I>epartmenfs  views  on  S.  2953. 
"Relating  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
pension  plan  of  Local  Union  No.  435 
of  the  International  Hod  Carriers'  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  this  plan,  which  was  established  under 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  meets  the 
requirements  for  qualification  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  AprU  19,  1961.  However, 
the  plan  does  not  bo  qualify  for  prior  tax- 
able years,  although  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  specified  that  employers  were 
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to  make  contrlbutlona  under  the  plan  as  of 
May  1.  1960.  This  Is  because  It  was  not 
until  AprU  20.  1961,  that  a  specific  pension 
plan.  Indicating  such  features  as  the  size  at 
the  beneflu  to  be  paid  to  retired  employees 
and  the  eligibility  requirements,  was  actually 
established. 

.'^.  2953  would  extend  retroactive  qualifica- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  the 
plan  from  May  1.  1960,  the  date  from  which 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  provided 
for  employer  pension  contributions,  until 
April  20,  1961.  The  objective  of  the  bill  is 
to  give  the  employers  concerned  the  right 
to  deduct  contributions,  made  to  the  plan 
before  It  qualified  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  the  year  such  contributions 
tr>ok  place.  In  addition,  the  bill  seeks  to 
grant  the  plan  exemption  from  tax  on  Its 
Investment  Income  during  this  prequallflca- 
tlon  period. 

In  previous  years  the  Congress  adopted 
legislation  extending  to  a  nvunber  of 
negotiated  pension  plans  retroactive  qualifi- 
cation under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
periods  In  which  they  did  not  qualify  under 
the  provisions  generally  applicable.  Such 
retroactive  quallficjitlon  for  specific  plans 
was  provided  by  Private  Law  86-540  approved 
August  8.  1858.  by  Public  Law  86-781,  ap- 
proved September  14.  1960,  by  Public  Law 
86-779.  approved  September  14,  1960.  and  by 
Public  Law  87-59  approved  June  27,  1961. 

The  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  S.  2953. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standiK>lnt  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tlons  program  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanlit  S.  Sukret, 

A&siatant  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  CITIZENSHIP  COMMIS- 
SION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  9,  1962,  the  name  of  Mr. 
HAR-rxK  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3271)  to  establish 
a  National  Citizenship  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  on  May  9.  1962. 


amendmi;nt  op  small  reclama- 
tion PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956— 
additional  COSPONSORS  OP 
bill 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17,  1962,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Engle  and  Mr.  Carroll  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
3323)  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  19f.6.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss  <for  him.self  and  other  Senators) 
on  May  17,  1962. 


THE  END  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP 
"MASSAC^HUSETTS" 

Mr.  SALT0NST.\LL.  Mr.  President, 
next  week,  on  June  1.  the  battleship 
U.S.S,  Massachusetts  will  end  her  career 
as  a  vessel  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  has 
been  a  grand  ship,  and  I  cannot  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  paying  tribute  to 
her  accomplishments. 

This  great  35,000-ton  battlewagon  is 
the  sixth  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  carry 
the  name  of  Massachusetts.  The  first 
was  built  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yards  in 
1345 — a   765-ton  screw  steamer,  to  be 
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used  AB  a  troopship  for  the  Army.  The 
present  vessel  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  men  of  war  intended  for  classic 
naval  action  between  ships.  Moving  at 
a  speed  of  more  than  27  knots,  she  had  a 
crew  of  2,500  men  and  carried  9  16-inch 
guns. 

I  have  always  had  a  special  feeling  for 
the  ship.  I  was  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts when  she  was  being  built  at  the 
Fore  River  Yard,  hi  Quincy;  and  I  was 
present  at  both  her  christening  and  her 
commissioning.  I  remember  those  occa- 
sions well.  She  was  christened  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1941,  a  few  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  the  wife  of  one  of  America's  most 
famous  sailors,  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  President  Hoover. 

Affectionately  called  "Big  Mamie"  by 
her  crew,  the  TJJBS.  Massachusetts  was 
commissioned  on  May  12,  1942.  I  was 
aboard  her  when  she  passed  through  the 
nets  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  I  stayed 
aboard  through  her  first  night  out,  when 
she  anchored  in  Casco  Bay. 

Withiin  6  months  after  the  Massachu- 
setts was  commissioned,  she  fought  a 
gun  duel  with  the  new  French  battleship, 
Jean  Bart,  during  the  landing  of  our 
forces  at  Casablanca.  The  Vichy -French 
fleet  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  driven 
back  into  port.  Before  the  day  was 
over,  the  Jean  Bart  was  silenced  and 
afire;  and  three  other  French  battle- 
ships, four  destroyers,  and  eight  sub- 
marines were  sunk.  TTie  Massachusetts 
was  hit  twice. 

The  following  year.  1943.  the  U.S.S. 
Massachusetts  went  to  the  Piwjiflc. 
There  she  participated  in  the  great 
bombardments  that  supported  our  oper- 
ations at  Tarawa,  Nauru,  Kwajalein, 
HoUandia,  Ponape,  and  Iwo  Jima.  She 
took  part  in  one  of  the  most  decisive 
naval  battles  of  the  Pacific  war — the  bat- 
tle for  Leyte  Gulf.  She  supf)orted  carrier 
task  forces  making  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant air  strikes.  In  protecting  the 
carriers,  her  antiaircraft  batteries 
brought  down  many  enemy  planes.  On 
one  occasion  her  crew  had  to  remain  at 
battle  stations  for  two  straight  days, 
while  under  repeated  air  attacks.  The 
Japanese  were  not  the  only  danger:  the 
ship  weathered  three  terrifying 
typhoons. 

Finally  the  Massachusetts  steamed 
with  the  3d  Fleet  to  participate  in  the 
last  great  offensive  action  of  the  war — the 
bombardment  of  Japan  itself.  Shortly 
after  noon  on  July  14,  1945,  people  along 
the  coast  near  Kamaishi,  the  Empires 
largest  iron  and  steel  production  center, 
saw  the  imposing  sight  of  a  line  of  big, 
fast,  U.S.  battleships  moving  swiftly 
in  from  the  sea.  They  say  that 
the  Massachusetts  came  so  close  that  it 
seemed  as  though  some  of  her  crew  were 
about  to  toss  a  line  ashore.  Then  she 
and  her  sister  ships  opened  fire.  The 
U.S.  Na\T.  after  sweeping  all  opposition 
from  the  Pacific,  had  penetrated  to  the 
very  shores  of  Japan. 

September  1,  1945,  brought  the  end  of 
the  war;  and  because  of  her  long  period 
of  duty  in  the  war  zone,  the  Massachu- 
setts was  one  of  the  first  to  be  given 
orders  to  head  for  home.  Though  she 
had  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  war,  she  had 


not  lost  a  man  in  action.    Hers  is,  in- 
deed, a  proud  record. 

Because  I  was  presoit  when  she  was 
built,  and  am  now  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  time  when,  23  years 
later,  she  is  to  be  sent  to  her  grave. 
my  special  feeling  for  this  great  ship  can 
well  be  understood.  Having  fulfilled 
her  purpose,  she  will  now  pass  into  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  We  of  the 
State  whose  name  she  carried  with  such 
honor  about  the  world  may  be  pardoned 
for  voicing  a  sentimental  "Well  done, 
Massachusetts." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague. 

It  was  with  regret,  tinged  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride,  that  I  learned  of  the  Navy's 
decision  to  decommission  the  UJS.S.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

This  giant  of  the  seas  has  had  a  long 
and  honorable  history  in  the  service  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  She  saw  action  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Coral  Sea,  the 
Gilbert  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Kwajalein.  the  Carolines,  and  the  Ryu- 
kyus  and  finally  in  the  attack  on  the 
Japanese  mainland.  There  was  almost 
no  area  where  American  troops  saw  ac- 
tion in  the  Pacific  where  they  were  not 
backed  up  by  the  mighty  gvins  and  the 
brave  men  of  the  XJ.8B.  Massachusetts. 

Many  fine  sailors  from  Massachusetts 
served  aboard  this  ship,  and  their  per- 
formance added  lustre  to  our  State's 
proud  tradition  of  seamanship. 

Since  the  war,  the  Massachusetts  has 
been  in  inactive  status  with  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet,  in  Norfolk,  resting  from 
her  labors  and  revered  because  of  her 
glorious  days  of  action. 

All  of  us  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
proud  of  this  great  ship,  of  the  men  who 
served  aboard  her,  and  of  the  U.S.  Na\T. 
under  whose  tradition  this  ship  per- 
formed so  nobly. 

The  UJS.S.  Massachusetts  was  the 
sixth  naval  vessel  to  bear  into  battle  the 
proud  name  of  Massachusetts.  I  hope 
she  will  soon  be  replaced  by  another 
U.S.S.  Massachusetts,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  most  fitting  to  have  the  new 
ship  built  at  the  Pore  River  Shipyard, 
in  Quincy,  the  same  fine  shipyard  where 
the  vessel  which  we  honor,  with  rever- 
ence, today  was  built. 

I  may  say  that  I  recall  very  well  the 
day  when  I  saw  the  U.S.S.  Massachu- 
setts on  her  maiden  voyage.  At  that 
time  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  I  wit- 
nessed that  great  sight  from  another 
naval  vessel;  and  how  proud  all  of  us 
were,  that  day,  to  have  so  fine  a  ship 
named  after  our  State — the  U.S.S, 
Massachusetts — and  on  her  way  to  fight 
in  that  great  war,  for  our  great  country. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague  and  I  are  very  proud  of  the 
battleship  U.S.S.  Massachusetts. 


AMERICA  AND  EUROPEAN  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "America  and  European  De- 
fense," which  was  written  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  and  was  published  today  in 
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the  Washington  Post.  In  the  article 
there  is,  I  believe,  much  commonsense 
which  will  be  of  value  to  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America   and   European   Defense 
(By   Walter   Llp^mann) 

One  of  the  main  reasoas  why  our  rela- 
tiona  with  General  de  GaUlle  are  seriously 
disturbed  1«  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  decided  not  to  alter  the  established 
policy,  which  Is  not  to  share  with  France, 
afi  we  do  with  Great  Britain,  the  know-how 
and  the  facilities  of  nuclear  power.  At  first 
glance  the  cure  for  the  trouble  would  seem 
to  be  to  Invite  the  French  into  the  Anglo- 
American  nuclear  club. 

But  the  problem  becomes  more  compli- 
cated when  we  realize,  as  the  British  now 
do,  that  although  they  have  a  considerable 
nuclear  power  of  their  own.  always  assuming 
the  overall  protection  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  a  power  which  Is  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing obsolete.  Because  it  Is  impossibly  ex- 
pensive, the  British  have  already  retired 
from  the  race  In  missiles,  and  they  know 
that  when  the  bombers  become  obsolete, 
say  within  the  next  10  years,  Britain  will 
cease  to  be  a  nuclear  power  in  its  own  rieht. 

Thus  our  "special  relation"  In  nuclear 
affairs  is  destined  to  disappear  within  a 
period  of  time.  The  time  will  not  be  much 
longer  than  It  would  take  F*rance.  which 
Is  now  far  behind  Britain,  to  make  itself  as 
strong  In  nuclear  power  as  Britain  is  today. 

The  fact  that  Britain  has  already  retired 
from  the  missile  race  and  that  it  realizes 
that  It  has  an  obsolescent  nuclear  power, 
proves  that  the  whole  British  effort  was  a 
mistake  In  the  first  place.  We  allowed  cur- 
selves  to  be  persuaded  to  support  the  mis- 
take by  an  amendment  to  the  McMahon  Act. 
The  question  today  is  whether  to  make  com- 
pensation to  Prance  for  that  mistake,  which 
time  Is  curln<r  anyway,  by  repeating  the  same 
mistake  with  Prance. 

After  much  debate  and  soul  searching  the 
administration  decided,  I  think  rightly,  that 
the  original  principle  of  the  McMahon  Act 
Is  sound,  that  within  the  Western  Alliance 
the  ultimate  responsibility  In  nuclear  af- 
fairs must  be  in  one  capital,  not  In  two  or 
three.  For  the  United  States  the  predica- 
ment would  be  intolerable  If  the  key  to  the 
use  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  were  not 
In  Washington. 

We  have  this  power  because  we  had  to 
build  it.  Our  nuclear  power  Is.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  core  of  the  defense  of  Europe 
and  of  the  West.  We  cannot  allow  this 
power  to  be  set  in  motion  by  others.  We 
must  keep  the  ultimate  right  to  decide 
whether  nnd  when  It  shTll  be  used.  A 
weak  and  Independent  nuclear  force  within 
the  Western  Alliance,  a  force  which  could 
start  a  world  war  but  could  not  finish  it, 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  to  our  own   national  security. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  I  believe  that  the 
British  would  dream  of  committing  a  gross 
betrayal  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  to  buy  admission  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket by  offering  to  Prance  the  nuclear  know- 
how  acquired  from  us.  Nor  do  I  share  the 
view  that  the  British  have  no  other  card, 
except  betrayal  of  the  United  States,  to  play 
against  General  de  Gaulle. 

There  Is  a  very  strong  card,  which  Is  at 
once  British  and  American,  In  what  has 
been  called  the  grand  project.  This  looks 
to  the  admission  of  Britain  and  some  other 
European  Stafs  to  the  Corrmon  Market, 
to  an  association  with  it  of  the  European 
neutrals,  to  a  friendly  accommodation  with 
the  Commonwealth,  and  with  all  this  the 
partnership  of  the  United  States  In  a  great 
open  and  low  tariff  tradmg  area. 

It  must  be  understood  In  Fr.ince  and  Ger- 
many,   as    I    believe    it    is    In    Belgium,    the 


Netherlands  and  Italy,  that  the  grand  project 
is  not  a  Utopian  contraption,  nor  Is  it  an  in- 
sidious American  attempt  to  control  Europe. 
It  is  based  on  the  hard  condition  of  the  post- 
war world.  The  United  States  needs  this 
large  liberal  trading  area  if  It  is  to  expand 
its  trade  and  thus  be  able  to  earn  the  hard 
money  to  finance  its  military  and  civilian 
commitments  overseas.  For  this  reason,  if 
Paris  and  Bonn  wreck  the  grand  project. 
there  is  almost  certain  to  follow  a  severe 
retrenchment  in  our  dollar  commitments 
overseas. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  about  th!.';, 
particularly  in  Bonn.  If  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  becomes  a  closed,  re- 
strictive and  exclusive  society,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  able  to  earn  the  costs  of 
defending  that  community  on  the  ground  In 
Europe.  The  United  States  will  be  compelled 
to  insist  that  the  defen.se  of  this  restricted 
Europe  be  paid  for  by  the  restricted  Europe. 
With  our  dollar  deficit  what  It  is.  with  our 
mounting  obligations  In  this  heml-'^phere  and 
In  Asia,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  on  sub- 
sidizing the  local  and  tactical  defense  of  the 
Eurof>ean  continent. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  this  is  understood 
in  the  places  where  the  final  decisions  will 
be  taken  about  the  admission  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  about  the  partnership  with  the 
United  States.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  understood. 


OPPOSITION  BY  MINNESOTA  STATE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH  TO  USE  OF 
HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS  AS  A 
TRADE  BARRIER.  AND  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  MILK  SANITA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  many  problems  facing  the  dairy 
industry  is  that  of  artificial  barrier.s  to 
the  movement  of  milk  in  lnt.erstate  com- 
merce. 

Milk  of  high  sanitary  quality  is  being 
excluded  from  some  ai'eas  by  the  u.se  of 
special  sanitary  controls.  Thei-e  is  a 
need,  of  course,  for  strict  sanitary  con- 
trols of  fluid  milk;  and  the  exercise  of 
such  controls  to  protect  the  public  health 
Is  primarily  the  re.sponsibility  of  State 
and  local  governments.  But  there  is  no 
justification  for  special  sanitary  and 
health  controls  impo.sed  for  economic 
reasons  to  reduce  competition. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health, 
at  its  regular  meeting  on  April  9.  1962, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing the  use  of  health  requirements  as  a 
trade  barrier,  and  expressed  its  support 
of  the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act.  a 
bill  (S.  212)  which  I  have  joined  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Humphrey,  in  sponsoring. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Plealth,  "A-hich  I  received  from  Dr.  Rob- 
ert N.  Barr,  secretary  and  executive  offi- 
cer, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repoi-t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Department  of  Health. 
Minnenpolis.  Minn  .  May  15.  1962 
Fro.nn     Robert   N.   Barr,  MD.  Secretary  ;.nd 

executive  officer. 

Subject:    Federal    milk   legislation.     HR.    50 

and  S.  212,  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 

\ct. 

.At  its  regular  meeting  on  April  9.  1962.  the 

.".!  a    esota    State    Board    of    Health    unani- 


mously adopted  the  following  statement  and 
directed  that  the  secretary  furnish  a  record 
of  the  action  to  the  entire  congressional 
delegation  from  Minnesota: 

"The  State  board  of  health  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  using  health  requirements, 
as  such,  as  a  trade  barrier  in  the  movement 
of  milk,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  legislation  (National  Milk  Sani- 
tation Act) ." 

Although  the  sanitary  regulation  of  milk 
production,  processing,  and  tranrportatlon  is. 
in  Minnesota,  a  function  of  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  the  State  board  of  health  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  resulting  from 
a  lack  of  uniform  standards  of  practice  and 
acceptance.  The  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides a  satisfactory  means  of  applying  such 
staiulards  to  the  benefit  of  both  importing 
and  exporting  areas  f.  nd  of  the  public 
health. 
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MISERY   OVER   CHINA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
exodus  of  refugees  from  Communist 
China  has  attracted  world  attention. 
When  the  British  Government  first  un- 
dertook to  return  the  refugees  to  China, 
there  was  an  outcry  of  rage  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  until  yesterday,  there 
was  no  offer  to  help.  The  invitation  now 
extended  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Goveinment  in  Taiwan  should  provide  a 
welcome  for  these  unfortunate  souls, 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  scourge 
of  hunger,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a 
Communist  state. 

Although  the  action  of  the  British  in 
turning  back  the  refugees  is  deeply 
regrettable,  it  has  certainly  served  one 
cood  purpose:  It  has  publicized  more 
widely  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible  the  desperate  conditions  in 
China,  the  utter  lack  of  hope  which 
these  refugees  personify,  and  the  miser- 
able failure  of  the  Communist  promises 
for  China. 

Unfortunately,  refugees  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  are  no  longer  news 
There  have  been  so  many  over  the  last 
decades  that  we  are  used  to  it.  What  is 
news  is  the  refusal  of  even  the  British, 
who  have  such  a  truly  magnificent  rec- 
ord in  Hong  Kong,  to  accept  more 
refugees.  With  the  assistance  of  Na- 
tionalist China,  some  restrictions  can 
perhaps  now  be  raised.  Other  nations 
may  also  make  some  efforts  to  help, 
now  that  the  need  is  so  overwhelmingly 
clear. 

This  mass  exodus  from  Red  China 
should  be  widely  publicized  throughout 
the  free  world,  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Latin 
America,  and  everywhere  that  Com- 
munist propaganda  rings  loud. 

We  siaould  tell  with  equal  foi'ce  the 
bitter  truth  about  communism  in  China. 
Tiie  story  should  be  spread  throu^ih  the 
villages  of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam, 
where  too  many  free  are  still  apathetic 
about  communism.  It  should  be  spread 
by  radio  and  other  media  to  all  the 
corners  of  the  world  where  the  voice  of 
America  can  be  heard. 

I  would  hope  aLso  that  the  impact  of 
the  refugee  problem  in  Hong  Kong  would 
be  felt  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  here  where  there  has  been  con- 
sistent refusal  to  reform  our  own  im- 
migration laws  so  that  we  might  better 
help  some  of  these  people. 


Two  years  ago  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc]  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  permitted 
up  to  50,000  refugees  to  enter  the  United 
States.  This  humanitarian  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  take  it  and  it  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. 

At  present,  thf  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HartI  and  myself,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators,  have  a  bill  that 
would  also  provide  a  specific  50,000  quota 
for  refugees.  TTiese  measures  are  long 
overdue. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  I  may  have  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  United  States 
should  move  ahead  in  this  area,  to  in- 
sure that  the  tulents  and  skills,  even 
tlie  lives  of  these  people,  are  not  wasted. 
ConRressional  action  along  these  lines 
would  not  only  lielp  these  unfortunate 
people  who  need  help  so  desperately;  it 
would  also  focus  the  added  glare  of  world 
publicity  on  the  complete  failure  of  the 
Chinese  Commimists  to  look  out  for  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  China. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  agri- 
cultural bill  begirming  on  page  69  con- 
tains a  very  important  provision:  "Title 
V — Industrial  Uses  of  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts." I  have  a  lew  words  to  speak  on 
that  subject. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  and  I  say 
acrain,  that  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we 
produce  about  18  billion  pounds  of  milk. 
The  farmers  are  getting  $3.02  a  himdred- 
u  eight  for  it. 

I  assert  that  the  solution  to  the  milk 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  three  different 
channels:  First,  added  consumption. 
We  should  drink  more  milk.  When  I 
.=^ay  that,  I  mean  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  consume  more  milk.  There 
are  children  in  this  very  city  who  need 
milk.  There  are  children  in  other  cities 
who  need  milk. 

That  point  brings  up  another  solution: 
Moi-e  adequate  distribution.  We  in  Wis- 
consin cannot  even  send  our  milk  to  this 
city.  Milk  barriers  have  been  built 
against  us.  In  my  humble  opinion,  more 
consumption  and  better  distribution  are 
needed. 

Then  I  come  to  the  third  solution :  in- 
du.<^trial  uses.  In  dairying,  for  example, 
I  have  long  recommended — and  now 
have  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  2414.  for  car- 
rying out — expanded  research  to  find 
industrial  uses  for  dairy  products. 

Although  title  V  does  not  specify  par- 
ticular uses,  the  bill,  significantly  af- 
firming my  recommendations  for  dairy- 
ing, does  state  that — 

(d)  Basic  research  In  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  their  usee  is  essential  in  any  long- 
range  program  of  benefit  to  agriculture; 

(e)  Research  programs  to  develop  new  and 
Improved  uses  for  farm  products  and  new 
farm  producta  have  potentialities  for  pro- 
viding outlets  for  a  larger  volume  of  farm 


production  and  greater  stability  of  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities; 

(f)  Public  and  private  research  agencies, 
including  the  Departments  of  AgrUniltiire 
and  Commerce,  the  land-grant  colleges,  oth- 
er universities  and  research  Institutions,  as 
well  as  private  firms,  can  and  should  be 
utilized  for  an  all-out  attack  on  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  uses,  and  new 
and  extended  markets  and  outlets  for  farm 
products  and  byproducts.  Research.  pUot 
plant,  development  and  trial  commercializa- 
tion work  and  corollary  economic  and  re- 
lated studies  should  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Industrial  uses  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  surplus,  and  to  any  food  and 
feed  uses  and  replacement  crops  that  can 
make  substantial  contributions  toward  the 
solution  of  the  surplus  problem.  Facilities 
should  be  established  as  needed  to  permit 
adequate  experimentation  and  testing,  and 
production  and  market  development,  of 
promising  new  uses  and  new  products; 

For  peanuts  and  com.  for  example,  a 

number  of  uses  have  been  found  for  these 
products — not  just  for  food,  but  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  road  then,  is 
marked — providing  a  precedent  for 
chemical  research  centers  to  find  further 
utilization  of  the  constituents  of  milk. 
Of  course,  people  smile  and  laugh,  and 
say,  "You  can't  do  it  with  milk."  That 
is  what  some  people  said  about  peanuts 
and  about  com. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  we  are  going 
to  solve  this  problem,  it  will  not  be 
simply  by  waiting  imtil  the  population 
catches  up  to  production,  but  by  better 
distribution,  more  consumption  and  the 
utilization  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
milk  for  industrial  uses. 


WEST    BERLIN'S    INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  there  is 
a  very  interesting  article,  with  the  head- 
line "Berhn  Industry  Shows  a  9-Percent 
Rise."  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  voices  were  being 
raised  in  this  country,  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  effect  that  Berlin  w^as  a  dying  city. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
news  dispatches  from  Berlin  and  other 
European  capitals  stating  that  industry 
v/as  leaving  the  city  because  of  the  wall 
erected  by  the  Soviets  and  their  East 
German  puppet  government.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  recall  the  stories 
about  large  numbers  of  moving  vans 
which  were  operating  in  the  city  of  West 
Berlin,  taking  household  furnishings  of 
families  to  other  parts  of  Germany. 

In  other  words,  a  mass  exodus  was 
reported  from  West  Berlin.  There  were 
those  pessimists  who  said  the  economic 
future  of  the  city  was  doomed. 

I  am  happy  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
report  from  Berlin  which  states  that — 

West  Berlin's  industrial  production  rose 
by  9  percent  last  year  despite  the  closing 
of  the  border  by  the  Communists  and  the 
loss  of  East  German  workers,  the  Chamber 
for  Industry  and  Commerce  said  in  its  an- 
nual report  today. 

The  report  stressed  that  a  growing  shortage 
of  labor  and  the  need  for  Intensified  capital 
Investment  were  the  two  main  long-range 
problems  Berlin's  economy  must  solve  to 
forestall    stagnation. 

The  experts  In  the  chamber  believe  that, 
unless  Industrial  production  expands  to 
make  Berlin  one  of  Europe's  largest  produc- 


tion centers,  the  city  Is  destined  to  lose  more 
and  more  of  Its  manpower  and  attraction 
over  the  years. 

But  the  encouraging  note  Is  tha,t  the 
great  city  of  West  Berlin  has  moved 
ahead  again  at  a  startling  rate  of  indus- 
trial production.  I  think  our  Govern- 
ment can  take  some  sense  of  justifiable 
pride  in  this  accomplishment,  because  it 
was  the  prompt  action  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  July  of  last  sum- 
mer, and  subsequently  in  September, 
that  really  protected  the  lifelines  of  West 
Berlin  and  gave  the  people  of  that  city 
a  new  spirit  of  confidence. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  went  to  that  great  city,  met  with 
its  officials,  addressed  an  audience  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
greeted  the  first  new  troops  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  country  coming  to  West 
Berlin.  All  of  that  had  a  very  salutary 
effect. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  West 
Berlin,  their  Government,  their  leaders 
in  industry,  commerce,  and  labor,  for 
this  demonstration  of  political  vitality 
and  moral  coverage  and  complete  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  economic  and 
political  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  from  which  I  have 
quoted  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1962] 
BiHLiK  Industkt  Shows  a  9-Pk»cent  Rise — 

US.  Presses  Drive  To  Gkt  More  Bttsiness 

roK  Crrr 

Berlin,  May  21. — West  Berlin's  Industrial 
production  rose  by  9  percent  last  year  despite 
the  closing  of  the  border  by  the  Communists 
and  the  loss  of  East  German  workers,  the 
Chamber  for  Industry  and  Commerce  said  In 
Its  annual  report  today. 

The  report  stressed  that  a  growing  short- 
age of  labor  and  the  need  for  Intensified  cap- 
ital Investment  were  the  two  main  long- 
range  problems  Berlin's  economy  must  solve 
to  forestall  stagnation. 

The  experts  In  the  Chamber  believe  that, 
unless  Industrial  production  expands  to 
make  Berlin  one  of  Europje's  largest  produc- 
tion centers,  the  city  Is  destined  to  lose  more 
and  more  of  Its  manpower  and  attraction 
over  the  years. 

TRAIN  INC   CENTER    WEIGKXD 

Senator  Karl  Schiller,  head  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Department  In  West  Berlin's  Govern- 
ment, said  one  answer  for  the  labor  shortage 
that  is  being  contemplated  by  XJ£.  planners 
is  the  establishment  In  Berlin  of  an  Inter- 
national training  center  for  automation  and 
modern  oi>erations. 

Dr.  SchlUer,  an  economics  professor,  spoke 
at  a  news  conference  on  his  return  from  a 
10-day  visit  to  Washington  and  New  Tork. 
He  discussed  economic  projects  for  Berlin 
with  President  Kennedy  and  UJ3.  economic 
experts. 

Dr.  Schiller  said  he  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  knowledge  and  Interest  shown  by 
President  Kennedy  and  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  American  policy  planners  were 
responding  to  the  Berlin  challenge. 

To  Illustrate  Washington's  urgency.  Dr. 
Schiller  recounted  how  he  was  called  to  a 
special  meeting  one  night  to  discuss  Invest- 
ments in  Berlin  with  the  chairman  of  a  large 
business  concern. 

The  businessman  told  him.  Dr.  Schiller 
said,  that  he  had  lunched  with  the  President 
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the  day  before  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
urged  him  to  see  whether  his  company  could 
start  operations  In  Berlin. 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the  President's  former 
representative  in  Berlin,  and  other  U.S.  offi- 
cials communicated  with  about  70  U.S.  cor- 
porations to  urge  them  to  set  up  plants  In 
Berlin.  About  10  have  expressed  Interest  in 
the  idea. 

Dr.  Schiller  said  it  was  not  a  question  at 
first  of  large  or  costly  operations,  but  mainly 
a  demonstration  of  American  businessmen's 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  Berlin's  future. 

The  Berlin  Industrial  Chamber  said  in  its 
report  that  orders  for  Berlin  Industry  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  at  a  satisfactory,  and  in 
some  fields  at  a  high  rate.  In  general.  Ber- 
lin companies  had  orders  for  the  next  8  to  9 
months,  the  report  said. 

RZVENXJX   SHOWS    RISE 

The  revenue  of  Berlin's  industry  last  year 
topped  9.500  million  E>eut8che  marks  (about 
•2.400  million),  rising  by  870  million  marks 
($207,674,000)  over  1960. 

The  chamber's  report  noted  that  the  In- 
crease in  production  was  3  percent  higher 
In  Berlin  than  in  West  Germany.  In  West 
Germany  Industrial  output  Increased  by  only 
6  percent. 

In  the  talks  in  Washington.  Dr.  Schiller 
discussed  a  number  of  German-American 
proposals  to  strengthen  Berlin's  cultural  and 
economic  assets. 

One  proposal  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institute  for  urban  development.  Still 
another  would  set  up  a  training  center  for 
technicians  from  underdeveloped  countries 
who  would  be  sent  to  Berlin  through  United 
States  or  German  grants. 


TO  PRESERVE  OUR  FREEDOMS  WE 
MUST  DEFEND  OUR  COURTS — 
ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  S.  RHYNE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
recent  address  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, entitled  "To  Preserve  Our 
Freedoms  We  Must  Defend  Our  Courts." 

In  this  address  Mr.  Rhyne  takes  vig- 
orous issue  with  the  organized  assaults 
on  our  Supreme  Court  and  on  some  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  Court.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  is  more  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  than  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  a  most  respected  attorney. 

Mr.  Rhyne  reminds  us  forcefully  and 
eloquently  that  our  freedom  and  the 
preservation  of  individual  rights  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  Independent  judiciary. 
Mr.  Rhyne  notes  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
disagree  with  particular  decisions  of  the 
Court,  but  entirely  another  thing  to 
make  destructive  assaults  upon  the  in- 
stitution itself  and  to  question  the 
loyalty  and  integrity  of  the  members  of 
the  Court. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Rhyne 's  address: 

There  is  a  true  saying  that  "evil  grows 
when  good  men  do  nothing."  A  great  evil  is 
abroad  In  our  land  due  to  recently  organized 
assaults  on  our  Supreme  Court  and  espe- 
cially some  of  Its  members.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  such  things  as  the  recently  con- 
ducted essay  contest  allegedly  seeking  rea- 
sons for  impeachment  of  our  great  Chief 
Justice.  The  false  Implication  that  such 
reasons  exist  makes  this  kind  of  attack  most 
reprehensible.  We  of  the  bar  who  follow 
every  word  uttered  by  the  Justices  most  care- 
fully— as  we  must  to  present  cases  there — 
know  how  false  this  Innuendo  is  but  we  have 


trouble  in  getting  any  newspaper  to  print 
our  defense  of  the  Court  and  its  members. 
Charges  are  "news" — defense  and  denial  are 
evidently  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rhyne  for  his  fine  defense  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  of  free- 
dom. I  hope  that  his  address  will  be 
widely  read,  especially  by  our  high  school 
and  college  students  who  are  now  study- 
ing the  operations  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  Preserve  Our  Freedoms  We  Must  Defend 

Our  Courts 
(By  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  past  president.  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Washington.  DC.  be- 
fore   Churchmen's    Washington    Seminar. 
Washington,  DC,  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  Feb.  28.  1962) 
I  am  highly  honored  to  be  privileged  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  our  system  of 
government.     In  doing  this  I  will  follow  the 
suggestion  of  your  program   chairman    and 
relate  my  remarks  up  to  critical  attjicks  lev- 
eled against  the  Court  In  the  recent  past 

Our  whole  system  of  government  can  be 
summed  up  In  the  three  words  "rule  of  law  " 
and  the  great  paramount  purpose  of  our 
system  In  the  four  words  "Individual  liberty 
under  law. "  We  pride  ou  selves  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  but  men  are  required  to  run  our 
Government.  The  acts  and  actions  of  men 
are  constantly  examined  and  measured 
against  our  constitutional  guarantees  It  is 
our  courts  which  do  most  of  this  examina- 
tion and  measuring.  Our  courts  are  there- 
fore the  most  Important  organ  In  the  main- 
tenance of  our  whole  system  of  government. 
When  personal  freedom  and  Individual  lib- 
erties diminish  and  disappear  in  other  na- 
tions one  always  finds  this  to  occur  in  pro- 
portion to  the  decline  In  Independence  of 
the  courts.  This  stark  ff,ct  underlines  the 
tremendous  importance  to  all  of  us  of  our 
courts,  especially  our  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

But  no  discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of 
our  system  of  government  or  our  great  na- 
tional purpose  is  realistic  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  our  rule  of  law  which 
guarantees  individual  liberty  under  law  Is 
based  upon  deeply  felt  religious  principles. 
Prom  America's  Inception,  religion  has  been 
emphasized  and  utilized  as  a  moral  standard 
for  our  law.  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella In  their  commission  to  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus stated  that  it  was  given  "by  the 
grace  of  God"  and  recited  that  "it  Is  hoped 
that  by  God's  as.sistance  some  of  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  and  oceans  will  be  dis- 
covered." 

Nowhere  Is  there  better  evidence  of  our 
Nation's  regard  for  religion  than  in  the  field 
of  law.  Many  things  demonstrate  this.  The 
form  of  legal  oath,  the  laws  respecting  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  the  special  consid- 
eration given  to  churches  and  church  or- 
ganizations under  the  law.  and  many  others 
Looking  back  at  the  history  of  our  Nation 
two  things  stand  out:  The  first  Is  that  we 
are  a  religious  nation,  and  the  second  is 
that  we  are  a  "law-ful"  nation. 

The  first  colonial  grant  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1584  stated  that  It  as  from  Eliza- 
beth "by  the  grace  of  God."  The  first  charter 
of  Virginia  granted  by  King  James  I  In  1606 
was  "by  the  providence  of  almighty  God." 
Language  of  similar  Import  Is  found  in  the 
subsequent  charters  of  other  colonies.  The 
celebrated  compact  made  by  the  Mayflower 


Pilgrims  In  1620  recited  that  their  voyage  and 
colonization  was  "for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith." 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  recognizes 
the  presence  of  God  in  human  and  govern- 
mental affairs  in  such  references  as  the  en- 
dowment of  men  "by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights"  and  "appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  recti- 
tude of  our  intentions"  and  "with  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence." 
State  constitutions  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contain  common  declara- 
tions "prohibiting  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  Along  with  these  ex- 
pressions of  religious  belief  went  similar  ex- 
pressions on  the  respect  of  our  forefathers 
for  the  law.  There  Is  a  universal  concept 
pervading  all  of  the  basic  law,  and  documents 
oi  our  Government  that  ours  was  to  be  and 
is  both  a  religious  nation  and  a  nation  under 
the  rule  of  law. 

No  one  can  study  the  history  of  law  as  we 
understand  It  without  realizing  that  law  was 
religion  for  centuries.  It  Is  no  digression 
for  me  to  remind  you  of  the  Inextricable 
Intertwining  of  our  system  of  law  and  reli- 
gion as  my  basic  thesis  tonight  Is  our  ne«d 
to  return  to  basic  fundnmcnfal  principles 
our  Government. 

Those  principles  established  beyond  ques- 
tion the  Importance  of  oxir  courts  to  every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  America.  They 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  they,  who  by 
tlielr  actions  weaken  or  undermine  our 
courts,  are  undermining  the  very  foundations 
of  our  system  of  government. 

Recognizing  the  firm  links  of  law  and  re- 
ligion In  our  country,  we  lawyers  deeply 
appreciate  the  Interest  of  you  religious  lead- 
ers In  our  system  of  government  under  law 
and  we  seek  your  continuing  help  In  defend- 
ing that  system.  Ours  Is  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  In  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  necesrary  complexities  of  Its 
organization,  assures  for  the  average  cltleen 
more  vigorous  protection  for  life  and  per- 
son, more  widespread  Justice,  more  equality 
under  law,  more  effective  protection  for  In- 
dividual rights,  more  evenly  distributed  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  more  security  In  person 
and  property,  and  greater  personal  freedom 
than  any  other  system  yet  developed  in  all 
the  history  of  mankind.  Our  system  stands 
as  a  beacon  of  light  to  oppressed  peoples 
throughout   the  world. 

But  our  system  of  government  Is  dependent 
upon  and  no  stronger  than  our  courts.  And 
our  courts  are  no  stronger  than  the  strength 
of  the  public's  confidence  In  them.  The 
current  Irresponsible  criticism  directed  at 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  this  a  most  ap- 
propriate time  to  seek  your  help  In  maintain- 
ing public  confidence  In  our  courts  as  an 
institution  of  government.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  criticism  is  often  of  such  a 
scurrilous  character  that  If  left  unrefuted 
it  may  lead  to  disrespect  and  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  all  law,  all  courts  and  our  entire 
system  of  government  under  law. 

There  Is  a  true  saying  that  "evil  grows 
when  good  men  do  nothing."  A  great  evil  Is 
abroad  In  our  land  due  to  recently  organized 
assaults  on  our  Supreme  Court  and  especially 
some  of  its  members.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  such  things  as  the  recently  conducted 
es.say  contest  allegedly  seeking  reasons  for 
Impeachment  of  our  great  Chief  Justice. 
The  false  implication  that  such  reasons  exist 
makes  this  kind  of  attack  most  reprehensible. 
We  of  the  bar  who  follow  every  word  uttered 
by  the  Justices  most  carefully — as  we  must 
to  present  cases  there — know  how  false  this 
Innuendo  Is  but  we  have  trouble  in  getting 
any  newspaper  to  print  our  defense  of  the 
Court  and  its  members.  Charges  are 
"news" — defense  and  denial  are  evidently 
not. 
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The  preamble  to  the  "Canons  of  Profes- 
sional Ethics"  as  promulgated  by  tbe  Amer- 
ican  Bar  Association   provides: 

"In  America,  where  the  stability  of  courts 
and  of  all  departments  of  government  rests 
upon  the  approval  of  the  people,  It  Is 
peculiarly  essential  that  the  system  of  es- 
tablishing and  dispensing  Justice  be  devel- 
oped to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  so 
maintained  that  the  public  shall  have  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  Integrity  and  impar- 
tiality of  Its  administration." 

Our  Government  was  established  with 
three  separate  branches  specifically  to  create 
a  balance  of  pdwer.  The  checks  which  each 
of  these  branches  has  on  the  others  are  our 
best  insurance  that  tbe  absolute  power 
necessary  to  form  a  tyranny  will  never  vest 
in  any  one  branch.  If  the  American  public 
lo.ses  its  respect  for  our  courts,  one-third  of 
our  governmental  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances will  be  stripped  of  Its  power.  This  is 
axiomatic,  for  no  organ  has  power  absent 
either  respect  or  fear;  and  fear  has  never 
been  an  arm  of  democracy.  If  one  of  our 
Uiree  branches  of  Government  may  be  de- 
stroyed, none  nre  safe 

Unless  our  court  system  can  maintain  Its 
position  of  dignity  and  respect  In  the  eyes 
of  our  public,  the  foundation  of  our  way  of 
life  Is  In  danger.  The  truth  Inherent  In 
this  reasoning  Is  sufficiently  grave  to  merit 
our  thoughtful,  objective  consideration. 
Personal  reactions  and  personal  Judgment  as 
to  any  Individual  decision  of  any  court  must 
be  laid  aside  and  the  grave  problem  of  the 
current  situation  considered. 

It  is  deejily  disturbing  that  the  current  or- 
ganized nationwide  attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  so-called  right  wing  has  gone 
beyond  criticism  of  Individual  decisions  to 
the  hurling  of  personal  Insults  and  vilifica- 
tion at  Justices  of  that  Court.  This  attack 
often  uses  falsehood  and  false  innuendo  re- 
sembling Hitler's  "big  lie"  technique.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  confidence  of 
the  public  In  our  Supreme  Coiu-t  as  an  In- 
stitution of  government  may  become  Im- 
paired unless  thoughtful  men  rise  up  and 
defend  the  Court  and  Its  members. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  self- 
imposed  Judicial  ethics  and  traditions  for- 
bid any  response  by  the  Judiciary  to  attacks 
upon  it  no  muter  how  false,  or  how  per- 
sonal, or  how  unwarranted  those  attacks 
may  be. 

Canon  No  1  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's "Canons  of  Professional  Ethics" 
provides  in  part: 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  maintain 
towards  the  courts  a  respectful  attitude,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  Incumbent  of 
the  Judicial  office,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  supreme  Importance.  Judges,  not 
being  wholly  free  to  defend  themselves,  are 
peculiarly  entitled  to  receive  the  support  of 
iho  Bar  against  unjust  criticism  and  clamor." 
Judges  of  our  courts  speak  publicly  only 
in  the  discharge  of  their  Judicial  function. 
These  men  have  given  up  the  right  to  criti- 
9ze  in  order  that  the  rest  of  us  might  be 
secure  In  that  right.  But  we  have  no  such 
restraint  upon  us.  It  Is.  therefore,  up  to 
us  to  speak  up  in  defense  of  our  courts  as 
an  institution  of  government.  Our  duty  is 
to  see  to  it  that  our  people  have  the  correct 
facts  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  place 
of  the  courts  in  our  system  of  government. 

We  cannot  be  content  merely  to  note  the 
comforting  fact  that  an  Institution  which 
has  survived  the  petulance  and  displeasure 
of  a  Jefferson,  a  Jackson,  a  Truman,  and 
two  Roosevelts— to  say  nothing  of  the  ti- 
rades of  lesser  men — almost  certainly  has 
the  strength  and  vitality  to  survive  present 
attacks.  We  have  our  own  obligations  to 
discharge,  and  It  is  important  that  we  not 
fall  In  those  obligations. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  either  to  defend  or 
to  criticize   any  particular  decision  of  any 


cotirt.  My  basic  pwlnt  Is  o\ir  duty  and 
responslbUlty  to  maintain  the  confidence 
of  the  public  In  our  courts.  Such  con- 
fidence is  essential  to  otir  whole  system  of 
government.  We  must  never  allow  that  sys- 
tem to  be  Impaired  or  destroyed  by  such  un- 
warranted attacks  as  those  which  we  read 
about  in  the  press  that  certain  members  of 
our  courts  should  be  Impeached  when  we 
know  those  charges  are  groundless  and  that 
the  assailed  Judges  are  outstanding  patriotic 
Americans  entitled  to  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  our  people  for  the  outstanding 
manner  In  which  they  perform  their  duty. 
We  as  a  people  may  talk  loud  and  strong 
of  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  our  rights  are 
as  nothing  without  a  redress  and  protection 
In  the  courts.  Chief  JusUce  Marshall  so 
truly  said:  "The  Judicial  department  comes 
home  In  Its  effect!  to  every  man's  fireside, 
it  parses  upon  his  property,  his  reputation, 
his  life,  his  all." 

Recall  also  that  the  preamble  to  our  Con- 
stitution recites  that  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  our  Nation  was  created  was  to 
"establish  Justice."  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Judiciary,  as  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  our  government,  has  always  played  a  basic 
role  In  the  Uvea  ol  our  people.  Our  people 
have  a  right  to  Justice,  soundly  and  properly 
administered.  And  we  have  a  duty  to  make 
the  people  secure  In  their  rlghu. 

The  American  people  have  not  hesitated 
to  rebuke  powerful  and  popular  Presidents 
who  struck  out  against  the  courts  and  espe- 
cially the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Our  people  are  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  the  hysterics  of  the  lunatic  fringe 
and  Its  sympathizers.  But  when  the  Court 
is  aissailed  and  not  defended  by  sensible  and 
well-intentioned  citizens,  citizens  perhaps 
who  have  let  their  disagreement  with  in- 
dividual decisions  lead  them  Into  unthink- 
ing antagonism  against  the  Court  as  an  in- 
strument of  Government,  then  it  Is  time  to 
pause  and  rethink  the  fundamentals  of  our 
system  of  government. 

You  men  of  religion  may  feel  deeply  about 
past,  present  or  future  court  decisions  on 
such  questions  as  use  of  public  tax  money 
for  religious  schools,  bible  reading  in  public 
school  classrooms  and  any  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  decisions  which  the  Supreme  Court 
must  make  in  Interpreting  Federal  and 
State  constitutional  prohibitions  that  State 
legislatures  or  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Un- 
der our  system  of  government  the  Court 
must  decide  these  and  other  great  isues 
upon  which  our  people  are  often  geatly 
divided.  And  do  not  therefore  be  shocked 
that  the  Court  Itself  is  Just  as  often  divided. 
These  men  though  Justices  are  human  be- 
ings. They  have  wives  and  children  Just  as 
we  do.  They  experience  human  reactions  to 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life  Just  as  we  do. 
They  even  make  mistakes  as  we  do.  Do  not 
expect  their  Judicial  robes  to  transform 
them  Into  supermen. 

The  Important  thing  to  put  in  proper  focus 
is  that  under  our  system  of  government 
decisions  must  be  made  If  that  s^-stem  Is  to 
operate,  and  the  Court  is  otir  organ  of  gov- 
ernment to  make  those  decisions.  Recall 
the  paralysis  of  our  country  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  due  In  part  to 
absence  of  an  organ  to  decide  greit  is-ues. 
Look  at  the  Impotency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions today  due  In  part  to  lack  of  accept- 
ance and  use  of  the  World  Court.  Then 
ponder  the  sucess  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  where  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  is  deciding  over  50  cases  a  year,  thus 
insuring  progress  and  avoiding  the  stagna- 
tion of  stalemate  which  flows  from  lack  of 
such  a  decision -making  process. 

But  let  me  confine  my  remarks  tonight  to 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  world  com- 


munity. In  this  area  we  have  plenty  to  dis- 
cuss. Certain  issues  which  have  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  recently  have  been  highly 
controversial.  The  SegregaUon  cases,  re- 
gardless of  their  resolution,  were  bound  to 
offend  the  convictions  of  an  appreciable  por- 
tion of  our  population.  The  Internal  Secu- 
rity decisions  grappled  with  the  basic  con- 
flict between  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  necessary  powers  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
fleld  of  security.  Again  public  opinion  was 
bound  to  be  divided.  But  what  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  highly  controversial 
and  highly  important? 

There  are  no  easy  cases  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  gets  only  the 
most  difficult  of  all  cases.  But  the  more  im- 
portant the  case,  the  more  nicely  balanced 
the  conflicting  interests  involved,  the  more 
essential  It  Is  that  criticism  and  debate  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  decision  be  conducted 
on  a  high  plane. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  some  a.OOO  cases  per  year. 
It  hears  oral  argument  and  writes  extensive 
opinions  In  more  than  100  of  these  cases. 
Becavise  of  lu  Important  position  at  the  apex 
of  our  system  for  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
JusUce  It  Is  eaenUal  that  the  Court  confine 
Itself  to  the  great  issues,  the  most  Important 
cases,  and  not  waste  Its  time  on  cases  of  no 
great  consequence  or  otherwise  it  would  not 
ha\'e  adequate  time  to  devote  to  Its  great 
function  of  deciding  the  major  issues  which 
come  before  It  in  a  steady  Row  and  which 
must  l)e  decided  If  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  to  work.  We  have  50  State  supreme 
courts  and  11  Federal  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peal, as  well  as  many  other  Intermediate  ap- 
pellate courts  in  our  country,  where  every- 
one is  assumed  of  an  opportunity  to  have 
alleged  errors  of  our  thousands  cf  trial  courts 
corrected.  So  please  understand  that  not 
every  case  can  be,  or  should  be,  considered  or 
heard  orally  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  be- 
lieve the  Court  does  an  outstanding  Job  of 
selection  of  the  cases  It  should  hear. 

Defense  of  our  Judiciary  as  an  institu- 
tion of  government  must  not  and  should 
not  Interfere  with  or  impair  the  right  and 
duty  of  any  man  to  express  reasoned  criti- 
cism of  any  decision  of  any  court  he  be- 
lieves to  be  erroneous.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  wrong  with  criticism  of  Judicial 
decisions.  Many  great  advances  In  our  Jur- 
isprudence have  stemmed  from  the  rea- 
soned criticism  of  Judicial  decisions.  It 
Is  well  to  recall  the  opening  sentence  of 
Mr  Justice  Brandeis'  landmark  opinion  In 
Erie  Railroad  Company  v.  Tompkins.  "The 
question  for  decision."  he  wrote,  "is 
whether  the  oft-challenged  doctrine  of 
Swift  V.  Tyson  should  not  be  disapproved." 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  his  con- 
clusion, you  must  concede  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis'  scholarly  opinion  was  a  tribute 
to  the  constructive  criticism  and  searching 
historical  evaluation  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  Swift  V.  Tyson  had  been  subjected.  And 
that  the  Court  should  from  time  to  time 
reexamine  the  basis  of  some  of  its  decisions 
and  reverse  long  standing  precedents  is  not 
surprising.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the 
Court  did  not.  As  the  Court  Itself  has  said. 
"Repeated  error  is  still  error."  And  the 
Court  has  never  claimed  to  be  infallible 
I  would  say  that  the  instances  of  such  re- 
versals of  precedents  are  extremely  rare. 
The  stability  of  our  law  flowing  from  Its 
decisions  tis  precedents  is  therefore  not  im- 
paired by  those  rare  instances. 

It  is  not  at  all  disturbing  that  large  num- 
bers of  Intelligent  persons  should  disagree 
with  the  legal  reasoning  of  the  Cotirt.  the 
authorities  cited,  or  lack  of  them  or  the  ul- 
timate decision.  One  flnds  dissents  to  al- 
most every  decision  from  members  of  the 
Court  itself  My  complaint  is  against  the 
personal  insults  hurled  at  members  of  the 
Court  in  place  of  criticism  directed  at  their 
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decisions.  One  may  disagree  with  an  op- 
ponent, and  yet  respect  him  and  his  mo- 
tives. Disagreement  Is  a  sure  sign  of  In- 
tellectual activity — the  freedom  of  thought 
which  Is  essential  to  democracy.  But  when 
that  disagreement  r\ms  rampant  In  the 
form  of  malicious  charges  directed  toward 
undermining  and  smearing  the  reputation 
of  an  opponent,  this  Is  cause  for  freedom 
loving  men  to  become  alarmed.  For  this 
type  of  attack  cares  little  for  the  virtue  of 
truth.  Especially  when  engaged  In  against 
those  who  cannot  reply  without  endanger- 
ing the  Court  of  which  they  are  members. 

All  of  us  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
overall  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  Its  decisions  one  can 
trace  most  of  the  significant  social,  political, 
and  economic  trends  and  developments  of 
ova  Nation.  The  Court  began  Its  role  as  a 
resolver  of  great  national  Issues  in  the 
classic  case  of  Marhury  v.  Madison.  The 
majority  opinion  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  stated  that  conflict  between  a  Fed- 
eral statute  and  our  Constitution  must  be 
resolved  In  favor  of  the  Constitution,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Although  this 
declaration  was  actually  mere  dictum,  It  was 
widely  accepted  as  controlling  on  the  power 
of  the  Court  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

Opponents  lashed  out  at  the  language  of 
the  opinion.  Many  eminent  men,  among 
them  President  Jefferson,  were  extremely 
critical.  They  took  the  position  that  each 
branch  of  the  Government  had  the  exclusive 
power  to  pass  on  Its  own  authority.  Ra- 
tional grounds  were  advanced  for  this  argu- 
ment. Certainly  many  persons  must  have 
considered  the  decision  that  the  Judiciary 
could  overrule  the  legislature  to  be  a  violent 
misuse  of  judicial  authority.  Yet,  now  we 
look  up>on  Marhury  v.  Madison  as  the  very 
cornerstone  of  constitutional  law.  Absent 
this  review  of  constitutionality  of  Federal 
legislation,  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
we  prize  would  be  unprotected.  The  "gross 
usurpation  of  1803"  Is  the  "genius  of  John 
Marshall"  today. 

Mcculloch  V.  Maryland  Introduced  a  line 
of  decisions  In  which  the  Court  established 
the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  certain  areas  of  power.  Each  Infringe- 
ment of  States'  activity  and  each  addition 
to  Federal  powers  brought  forth  a  new  bar- 
rage of  criticism.  So  vehement  and  bitter 
were  the  feelings  that  several  plans  were 
suggested  to  limit  or  transfer  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  where  validity  of 
statutes  were  Involved.  A  number  of  emi- 
nent persons,  Including  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Joined  In  this  crusade:  but.  fortu- 
nately, wiser  heads  prevailed.  We  now 
recognize  the  value  of  most  of  these  decisions. 
All  sections  of  our  great  Nation  have  pulled 
together  In  time  of  emergency.  Our  com- 
merce has  not  been  hampered  by  duties, 
taxes  or  retaliatory  measures  between  our 
States.  The  Court's  Interpretations  of  our 
Constitution,  even  in  the  face  of  violent 
opposition  at  the  time  when  made,  have 
made  us  nationally  strong  today. 

The  equality  of  man  has  always  been  a  con- 
tentious issue.  Every  American  reads  in 
grade  school  how  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
turned Dred  Scott  to  slavery.  The  hue  and 
cry  which  arose  from  the  abolitionists  then 
was  equal  to  any  modern  attack  by  segrega- 
tion forces.  President  Lincoln  was  extremely 
displeased  with  the  decision.  But  he  made 
a  statement  which  we  would  all  do  well  to 
ponder.  He  said:  "We  know  the  Court  that 
made  it  has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions 
and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  over- 
rule this.    We  offer  no  resistance  to  It." 

This  was  the  position  of  a  man  willing  to 
shelve  his  personal  disappointment  rather 
than  lead  an  attack  as  he  said  against  "«  •  • 
our  whole  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment— a  blow  which  If  successful  would 
place  all  our  rights  and  liberties  at  the  mercy 
of  passion,  anarchy,  and  violence." 


This  must  be  our  position  as  thoughtful 
Americans.  We  must  take  the  lead  in  up- 
holding respect  for  our  Judicial  system. 
Fight  particular  decisions  if  you  believe 
they  are  erroneous.  Endeavor  to  have  them 
overruled.  But  we  must  not  disparage  the 
status  of  our  courts  as  an  institution  of 
goverrunent  by  blanket  attack  upon  the 
courts  as  an  institution  and  especially  by 
personal  attacks  upon  justices  or  Judges. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  traciug  tlie 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  support  of 
the  thesis  herein  stated.  It  is  well  known  to 
all.  Never  a  decade  has  passed  that  some 
great  controversial  economic,  political,  or 
moral  issue  has  not  been  resolved  by  the 
Court.  Time  has  proved  many  of  the  deci- 
sions to  be  not  only  correct  but  brilliant. 
Others  were  later  seen  to  be  shortElghted  or 
shallow  and  were  overruled.  But  would  we 
have  It  otherwise? 

Would  It  be  better  to  have  as  our  High 
Court  of  Justice  a  board  of  nine  paciflers 
whose  chief  function  Is  to  concede  some 
basic  value  here  (and  withhold  a  little  jus- 
tice there)  In  an  effort  to  appease  a  mini- 
mum of,  say,  90  percent  of  the  public?  Or 
would  we  have  nine  le-jal  minds,  human  men, 
not  gods,  who  wrestle  with  the  great  judicial 
Issues  of  our  day  and  resolve  them  to  the 
best  of  their  ability? 

Is  our  first  concern  that  every  decision 
be  correct.  Important  as  this  is?  The  answer 
Is  clearly  "No."  It  Is  more  Important  that 
we  have  Independent  judges,  free  to  decide 
unfettered  by  outside  pressures.  If  unpopu- 
lar decisions  can  result  in  loss  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  or  Irresponsible  charges  of  im- 
peachment against  judges,  how  can  we  hope 
that  fear  of  consequences  of  decisions — or 
what  is  even  worse,  political  corruption — 
may  not  seep  Into  and  rust  the  scales  of 
justice? 

These  are  critical  times.  The  forces  of 
communism  are  constantly  trying  to  un- 
dermine our  institutions.  One  of  their 
principal  goals  is  to  create  distru.st  and 
dissension  within  our  Nation — to  make  us 
doubt  our  way  of  life.  Certainly  this  is  no 
time  for  our  own  people  to  add  impetus 
to  the  Communist  attack.  And  let  us  never 
forget  that  no  Institution  In  our  govern- 
ment is  so  directly  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  a  supreme  state  as  our  courts.  The  rule 
of  law  and  the  supreme  state  cannot  co- 
exist. Supremacy  of  Liw  over  government 
insures  freedom  of  man.  That  supremacy 
is  Insured  by  our  independent  judiciary. 
Destroy  that  Independence  and  our  freedoms 
are  dead. 

All  Americans  must  be  reminded  of  our 
priceless  heritage  of  freedom  under  law. 
In  our  daily  life  we  see  the  great  princi- 
ples of  democracy  applied  by  our  court  sys- 
tem. We  tend  to  take  them  for  granted 
But  whenever  we  stop  and  think,  we  mu.st 
recognize  that  not  one  of  our  priceless  free- 
doms— speech,  religion,  press,  even  criticism 
of  government — would  be  safe  without  the 
final  safeguard  of  the  court-s.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  our  bulw.irk  of  uliimate 
protection  for  tlie  weak,  the  opprefsed,  the 
minorities,  and  the  unpopular.  Our  whole 
future  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  people,  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  this  inde- 
pendent judiciary  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
our  people. 

In  clovsing  it  Lowell  to  stress  ag.nn  that 
I  am  not  here  urging  that  our  court  svstem 
or  our  Supreme  Court  Is  above  censure.  No 
organ  of  government  Is.  None  of  our  In- 
stitutions are  perfect,  including  our  courts. 
As  Mr.  Justice  David  Brewer  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  In  1898:  "It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppo:5e  that  the  Stipreme  Court  is  either 
honored  or  helped  by  being  spoken  of  as  be- 
yond criticism." 

But  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
criticism  stemming  from  constructive  analy- 
sis of  particular  decisions  and  the  unin- 
formed,  misleading  statements  and   Insults 


which  are  sometime  being  hurled  currently. 
As  President  Lincoln  suggested,  time  spent 
In  ranting  and  raving  would  be  better  used 
working  to  establish  the  fallacy  of  the  un- 
popular holding.  But  no  degree  of  dis- 
agreement Justifies  degrading  the  foremost 
protection  of  our  finest  heritage — freedom 
under  law — a  protection  only  the  courts  can 
guarantee. 

Public  understanding  of  our  courts  and 
their  supreme  Importance  to  each  American 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Our 
American  people  have  traditionally  been 
ready  to  respect  their  courts  and  to  look  to 
them  as  the  ultimate  guardians  of  the  liber- 
ties of  our  people.  We  must  maintain  that 
tradition  to  maintain  those  liberties. 
"Justice"  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  "•  •  "Is 
the  greatest  Interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  is 
the  ligament  which  holds  civilized  nations 
together.  Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and 
so  long  as  It  is  duly  honored,  there  Is  a 
foundation  for  social  security,  general  hap- 
piness, and  the  Improvement  and  progress 
of  our  race" 

To  Insure  Justice  In  our  land,  we  must 
do  all  In  our  power  to  preserve  the  respect 
of  the  public  for  our  courts.  The  stake  of 
the  public  at  large  In  this  matter  is  tre- 
mendous. A  respected  and  strong  Judiciary 
Is  essential  to  maintain  our  system  of  free- 
dom under  law.  Maintenance  of  that  free- 
dom Is  essential  to  the  continued  liberty  of 
our  people  and  the  continued  liberty  of  our 
people  Is  essential  to  the  future  of  free  peo- 
ples everywhere. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  UGLINESS- 
ADDRESS  BY  AUGUST  HECK- 
SCHER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
thi.s  past  month  August  Heckscher,  Spe- 
cial White  House  Consultant  on  the 
Arts,  spoke  in  New  York  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  The 
title  of  his  address  was  "The  Challenge 
of  Ugliness." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Heckscher  s  address  may  be  printed  in 
tile  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tjie  Challenge  or  Ugliness 
(By  August  Heckscher,  Special  White  House 
Consultant  on  the  Arts:  Address  prepared 
for  delivery  April  3  at  the  Conference  on 
Aesthetic   Responsibility:    under  the  aus- 
pices   of    the    New    York    chapter    of    the 
American  Institute  of  Architects) 
Mr.   Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
me  say,  first  of  all,  that  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be   here,    In   this   company,   and   concerned 
with  this  subject.    Since  being  named  by  the 
President,  I  have  received  many  good  wishes 
and  many  encouraging  expressions  of  sup- 
port,  not    only   from    Individuals   but   from 
groups  and  organizations.     I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  acknowledge  them  and  to  say  how 
much  they  have  meant  to  me  and  to  others 
Involved  In  this  work.     The  New  York  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has   been   particularly  considerate  and  cor- 
dial.    I  thank  them  especially. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "Challenge 
of  Ugliness"  Is  a  good  topic  to  begin  on,  for 
In  declaring  myself  against  ugliness  I  am 
certain  to  be  on  safe  ground.  In  denounc- 
ing ugliness  roundly  and  resolutely.  I  am 
hardly  likely  to  lose  any  of  these  new-found 
friends.  And  I  really  don't  want  to  lose 
them:  I  am  going  to  need  them  all  as  we  go 
forward  along  a  path  where  troubles  and 
perplexities  are  bound  to  accumulate.  In- 
deed, I  trust  that  as  the  work  progresses  I 
may  continue  to  earn  your  good  will. 
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Having  said  this,  I  should  perhaps  con- 
clude and  sit  down.  But  I  am  constrained 
to  confess  that  oppKwitlon  to  ugliness  la  not 
the  whole  of  my  platform,  nor  is  a  simple 
declaration  the  end  of  my  discourse.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  20th  century  American  society 
IS  entering  upon  a  new  phase,  where  the  con- 
cerns and  controversies  of  the  past  several 
decades  are  going  to  be  muted  or  supplanted 
and  a  whole  new  range  of  Interests  Is  going 
to  excite  the  public.  Leaving  aside  the  ever- 
present  problems  of  the  cold  war,  what  has 
been  the  central  preoccupation  of  our  com- 
mon life?  It  has  been  welfare.  It  has  been 
the  satisfaction  of  the  private  desires  of  the 
citizenry:  the  Increase  in  their  comforts  and 
the  multiplication  of  their  possessions.  But 
there  is  surely  an  end  of  the  state  more  noble 
and  enduring  than  welfare.  The  old  meas- 
ures in  this  field  have  reached  a  point  be- 
y  >nd  debate:  new  measures  may  still  divide 
us.  but  they  are  destined  to  take  their  place, 
in  one  form  or  another.  In  the  anthology  of 
accepted  reforms.  Meanwhile  the  people  be- 
Kin  to  look  beyond  the  acquisition  of  private 
possessions  and  Indulgence  in  personal  pleas- 
ures. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  how  to  formulate  these 
new  and  larger  Interests.  I  have  used  else- 
where the  phrase  "the  public  happiness."  I 
like  to  think  that  this  In  some  sense  de- 
scribes the  satisfactions  men  find  significant 
when  they  reach  out  beyond  the  search  for 
security  and  for  material  benefits. 

The  arts  and  cultural  activities  form  an 
important  part  of  this  realm.  The  wide- 
spread, lively  Interest  In  the  development  of 
t!ie  arts — you  can  discern  It  In  the  press,  you 
cm  feel  it  amid  the  public  and  even  In  the 
Congress — Is  a  symptom  of  a  deep  movement 
In  public  opinion,  one  of  those  transforma- 
tions in  our  habits  and  ways  of  thinking 
which,  once  In  a  generation  or  so,  create 
wholly  fresh  demands  and  possibilities. 

Sometimes  this  enthusiasm  for  culture 
.seems  a  little  overwhelming.  One  fears  that 
where  such  winds  are  blowing  nice  distinc- 
tions are  going  to  get  lost  and  the  highest 
standards  will  prove  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  difference  between  the  excellent  and  the 
second-rate,  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious,  between  the  artist  and  the  ama- 
teur, are  perhaps  now  In  more  danger  of 
becoming  blurred  than  In  periods  when  the 
arts  are  neglected. 

But  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  enjoy, 
and  the  energy  to  create,  certainly  exist  In 
a  high  degree  among  us.  They  may  yet 
bring  us  out  into  an  sge  of  cultural  achieve- 
ment such  as  our  ccuntry  has  not  known 
before. 

Now  I  would  like  to  maintain  today,  be- 
fore this  audience,  that  the  maintenance  of 
beauty  and  fitness  In  the  environment — a 
sort  of  comeliness  In  .he  world  around  us — 
is  wholly  as  important  as  other  forms  of 
culture  in  determining  the  quality  of  a  so- 
ciety. The  things  thf.t  are  created  by  men 
working  together,  consciously  or  unconsci- 
ously, are  the  most  durable  facts  about  a 
civilization.  They  outlast  the  living  genera- 
tion; they  carry  forward,  to  be  modified  by 
time  and  by  new  met:,  the  body  of  an  age. 
Where  we  And  that  men  have  built  meanly, 
without  common  purpose  or  a  sense  of  the 
ideal,  we  can  oe  sure  that  they  lived  meanly 
also — or  at  the  very  least  that  they  lived  with 
a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  private 
sphere  of  life,  neglecting  the  Influences 
which  can  make  a  clvUlzatlon  out  of  an 
accumulation  of  Individual  existences. 

What,  after  all,  do  we  mean  by  a  civiliza- 
tion? It  is  surely  not  the  accumulation  of 
private  things.  Nor  is  It.  necessarily,  the 
building  of  public  things.  In  the  "Repub- 
lic," Plato  complained  of  those  who  had 
heaped  up  physical  structures  and  yet  missed 
the  most  important  aspects  of  a  true  civiliza- 
tion. They  have  filled  the  city,  Plato  com- 
plains, "full  of  harbors  and  docks  and  build- 


ings and  all  that."  and  have  "left  no  room 
for  temperance  or  Justice."  Many  of  those 
arguing  today  that  we  have  overdeveloped 
the  private  sector  while  neglecUng  the  pub- 
lic tector  fall  into  this  fallacy;  they  seem 
to  suggest  that  money  spent  In  the  public 
realm  Is  necessarily  and  In  all  circumstances 
a  boon. 

Granted  there  are  public  needs  poorly  met 
and  some  not  met  at  all,  still  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  private  to  the  public  budget 
Is  no  assurance  of  a  higher  degree  of  ma- 
turity and  civilization.  A  civilization  re- 
quires temperance  and  Justice  at  the  core — 
an  inner  sense  of  values  In  the  light  of  which 
decisions  are  made.  It  Implies  an  external 
order  of  things  which  Eire  not  only  beautiful 
in  their  own  way  but  correspond  to  a  peo- 
ple's Intrinsic  sense  of  what  is  good. 

The  next  decades  will  t)e  a  period  of  vast 
building  and  of  great  physical  transforma- 
tions of  the  American  scene.  It  Is  not  only 
that  goods  will  pour  from  the  factories. 
New  highways  will  criss-cross  the  country. 
Cities  will  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
countryside  will  be  made  over  into  new  forms 
of  urban  and  suburban  communities.  Yet 
all  this  activity  will  not  In  Itself  mean  that 
a  ci%'lllzatlon  Is  being  shaped.  A  civiliza- 
tion begins  to  manifest  Itself  when  men  and 
women  have  begun  to  take  thought  about 
what  it  Is  they  construct,  and  why,  and  to 
what  end.  It  begins  to  be  a  living  whole 
when  the  Idea  of  beauty  has  found  Its  place 
alongside  the  pressure  of  utility  and  the  spur 
of  need. 

In  the  past  history  of  this  country,  the 
outward  pattern  of  things  has,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  been  left  to  chance — to  the 
haphazard  actions  of  special  Interesu  and 
groups.  Sometimes  It  has  seemed  that  as 
a  nation  we  simply  did  not  concern  our- 
selves with  the  face  of  the  land.  The  Amer- 
ican Continent  was  so  huge,  its  resources  of 
land  and  forests  and  water  so  unbounded, 
that  though  men  chopped  away  at  them 
with  only  their  own  Interests  in  mind  we 
trusted  that  the  great  bulk  of  things  would 
remain  unspoiled.  Sometimes  we  have  as- 
sumed that  private  interests  working  com- 
petitively would  create  their  own  kind  of 
fitness. 

In  strange  ways  this  has  often  happened. 
The  farming  landscape,  whether  tightly  knit 
In  New  England  or  spread  across  the  mid- 
Western  miles,  has  Its  peculiar  beauty.  The 
New  York  skyline  reveals  a  spirit  that  no 
sculpture  could  have  matched.  But  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  this  faith  In  auto- 
matic artistry  cannot  be  pushed.  Where 
these  limits  are  passed  over,  as  In  the  sprawl- 
ing roadside  sliuns  or  the  monotonous  hous- 
ing developments,  the  results  have  often 
been  appalling.  And  the  public  has  ap- 
peared to  stand  by  helplessly. 

Public  agencies  undertaking  to  mold  the 
landscape  or  drastically  alter  the  environ- 
ment, have  most  frequently  acted  with  a 
single  Interest  In  mind — to  speed  up  traffic, 
to  stop  floods,  to  put  roofs  over  needy  people. 
All  these  separate  things  may  be  to  the 
good.  But  the  fact  that  these  Interventions 
were  the  work  of  lonely  enthusiasts,  or  of 
bureaucratic  experts,  suggeste  that  some- 
thing has  been  amiss.  Where  was  there  a 
concern  for  harmony?  Where  was  that 
sense  of  the  whole  which  alone  can  give 
beauty  and  meaning  to  what  men  accom- 
plish by  their  common  U)ll? 

When  we  look  about  us  at  the  natural 
environment  today  we  are  struck  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  It  Is  subject  to  human  designs. 
No  part  of  It  Is  safe  from  the  bulldozer,  from 
the  land  speculator,  from  the  engineer  and 
road-builder.  When  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
and  Ck)vernor  Plnchot  started  the  conserva- 
tion movement  In  1908,  their  problem  was 
essentially  that  of  preserving  a  few  key 
areas,  or  of  instituting  practices  which  al- 
lowed natural  resources  to  endure  and  to 
reproduce  themselves.    Since  then,  the  power 


of  man  over  nature  has  increased  enor- 
mously. The  great  advances  in  htiman  or- 
ganization, In  science  and  technology,  have 
literally  put  Into  our  hands  the  fate  of  a 
vast  continental  expanse.  What  we  do  with 
It  is  for  us  to  decide.  The  forests  that 
sheltered  our  grandfathers,  we  now  shelter 
and  preserve.  The  land  that  kept  them  la 
now  In  otir  keeping.  We  possess  the  earth 
as  In  no  sense  could  It  have  been  said  of  any 
previous  generation. 

Alas,  what  »we  do  with  It  Is  often  dis- 
couraging eno|igh.  The  natural  scenery  may 
survive  in  lU  grander  aspects;  the  great 
parks  and  mountains  have  been  preserved 
and  are  appreciated  yearly  by  Increasing 
numbers  of  citizens.  Elsewhere,  however, 
the  rash  of  cities  spreads  ominously  from 
what  were  once  tight  and  focured  settle- 
ments; the  roads  bring  ^pelr  burden  of 
Etretched-out.  undefined  structures  and 
habitations.  These  suburbs  and  strip  cities, 
seen  from  within,  bear  out  the  dlsurbing 
Impression  gained  from  the  sky:  Too  often 
they  are  defilements  of  the  natural  scene, 
wasteful  desecrators  of  what  have  been  free 
space  and  green  land. 

On  sentimental  Journeys,  on  campings  and 
outings  of  a  summer  season,  the  Americans 
show  themselves  still  affectlngly  aware  of 
the  values  implicit  In  a  noble  environment. 
If  only  they  could  heed  as  attentively  the 
landscape  which  surrounds  them  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  Is  one  thing,  they 
seem  to  feel,  to  retreat  Into  the  silence  and 
loneliness  of  a  forest  (at  least  as  much  si- 
lence and  loneliness  as  their  ever-Increasing 
numbers  afford)  but  another  thing  to  ex- 
pect beauty  or  fitness  In  their  everyday  sur- 
roundings. They  want  a  national  park  3.000 
miles  away:  they  do  not  seem  to  care — or  to 
care  enough — if  there  Is  no  park  to  which 
they  can  motor  on  a  Sunday,  or  one  to  which 
they  can  walk  In  their  lunch  hour.  They 
want  the  wilderness  to  be  forever  wild;  but 
they  seem  unheeding  If  the  roadsides  are 
forever  cluttere<l  with  billboards. 

Judged  by  the  apparent  attitude  of  too 
many  present-day  Americans,  there  Is  doubt 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  a  descending  spiral  of  ugli- 
ness and  irrationality.  What  Is  required  is 
readiness  to  undertake  on  a  large  scale  the 
kind  of  public  works  which  are  truly  pub- 
lic— In  the  sense  that  they  serve  the  highest 
Interests  of  the  citizenry;  and  truly  works: 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  made  to  indure 
and  to  be  judged  by  future  generations.  Yet 
It  Is  this  kind  of  undertaking  for  which  It 
Is  often  most  difficult  to  muster  support 
among  the  people.  No  foreign  threat  is  so 
Intangible  but  It  can  evoke  a  readiness  to 
sacrifice  and  even  a  positive  enthusiasm  for 
the  ordeal.  No  project,  however  costly  or 
tenuous  Its  returns,  will  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  the  public  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
undertaking  it  will  increase  our  material 
power.  But  If  It  Is  proposed  that  something 
be  done  by  the  people  for  their  own  delight 
and  for  the  enhancement  of  their  common 
life,  a  dead  silence  ensues.  If  someone  sug- 
gests elegance  In  a  public  building,  the  mat- 
ter Is  hushed  up  as  If  It  were  a  scandal. 

We  have  been  prepared  to  call  on  the 
best  architects  In  the  country  when  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  building  abroad.  The  em- 
bassies and  consulates  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  various  countries  over  the  past 
decade  remind  us  what  the  United  States 
can  do — and  what  Government  can  do — 
when  It  sets  beauty  and  excellence  as  a 
goal.  The  cultural  center  built  by  the  Na- 
tion for  the  people  of  West  Berlin  shows 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  a 
setting  in  which  great  public  events  can 
be  fittingly  held.  At  home,  however,  the  - 
story  Is  different.  We  still  wait  to  see  ac- 
complished a  national  cultural  center  in 
Washington.  We  might  well  feel  impelled 
to  ask.  In  regard  to  our  own  public  build- 
ings, whether  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  so 
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backward  or  uncivilized  that  we  cannot  en- 
Joy  the  kind  of  beauty  which  we  prepare 
for  others. 

We  feel  Impelled  to  ask  such  a  question — 
and  yet  in  some  dim  way  we  sense  an  answer 
more  hopeful  th&n  the  face  of  things  might 
seem  to  warrant.  For  there  Is  certainly  an 
Influence  taking  shape  which  promises  for 
the  America  of  tomorrow  a  more  sane  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  values  which  make  a 
civilization.  The  envirorunent  can  be  man's 
greatest  work  of  art;  and  it  cannot  be  that 
while  we  strive  for  excellence  and  beauty  in 
specific  forms  of  culture — in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  in  literature,  in  poetry  and 
music — we  shall  permanently  minimize  the 
significance  of  the  outward  world  which  svu-- 
rounds  us  from  our  birth  and  insensibly 
makes  us  what  we  are. 

Yet  I  would  remind  you  in  closing  of  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  It  would  be  all  too 
easy  to  fall  from  the  error  of  underestimat- 
ing the  impxjrtance  of  beauty  in  the  environ- 
ment to  the  opposite  error,  assuming  that 
envirorunent  by  Itself  creates  men  and  citi- 
zens. In  "The  City  in  History,"  that  monu- 
mental book  which  has  Just  won  for  Lewis 
Mumford  the  National  Book  Award,  the  au- 
thor has  some  interesting  things  to  say 
about  the  outward  aspect  of  Athens  in  the 
classic  age  of  Pericles  and  Plato.  The  pic- 
ture we  have  in  our  minds,  he  says,  is  of  a 
town  with  "a  marmoreal  chastity,  a  purity 
and  rationality."  This  did  not  exist  In  fact. 
If  the  iJolis  existed  in  this  form  it  was  after- 
ward. In  the  third  century  B C  when  the 
Impetus  of  the  great  age  had  been  spent 
and  men  were  settling  down  Into  an  exist- 
ence no  longer  fired  by  ardor  and  crea- 
tiveness. 

The  Greek  mind  at  the  top  of  lt6  bent 
possessed,  besides  its  love  of  abstract  perfec- 
tion and  its  strong  inner  order,  "the  violent, 
tormented  and  Irrational  aspects  •  •  •  one 
finds  In  the  tragic  dramatists  or  in  the  rule 
horseplay  and  barnyard  smut  one  encoun- 
ters In  Aristophanes."  The  Greek  city  re- 
flected all  this. 

No  one  h£is  been  more  scithing  than  Mr. 
Mumford  In  his  denunciation  of  modern 
ugliness;  yet  Athens,  he  reminds  us,  kept 
In  the  period  when  life  was  at  its  highest 
development  a  casual  Jumble  and  sprawl. 
"The  visible,  tangible  city,"  Mr.  Mumford 
tells  us,  "was  full  of  imperfections:  the  dis- 
orders of  growth,  the  fermentations  and 
secretions  of  life,  the  unburied  refuse  of 
outlived  forms,  not  yet  decently  removed, 
the  relics  of  rural  ways  not  yet  adjusted 
to  the  continued  ordeals  and  challenges  of 
urban  life."  Yet  the  Acropolis  crowned  it 
all.  Its  serene  form  reaching  above  the  town 
below,  flndlng  completion  as  part  of  the 
landscape  of  rock  and  blue  sky. 

In  this  tension  between  the  old  and  new, 
between  the  perfection  of  the  Isolated  form 
on  the  hill  and  the  seething  city  below — be- 
tween, as  It  were,  earth  and  sky — Greek  life 
found  Its  moment  of  fulfillment.  When 
that  moment  passed,  Mr.  Mumford  tells  us, 
'"buildings  began  to  take  the  place  of  men." 

Let  us  make  sure,  as  we  build  for  our- 
selves, that  men  and  their  cities  prove  of 
equal  worth.  It  Is  not,  after  all,  only  beauty 
Itself,  but  also  the  striving  for  beauty  that 
lifts  up  men  and  makes  a  civilization.  We 
shall  strive  In  our  own  way,  as  this  second 
half  of  the  century  moves  toward  its  merid- 
ian. Who  shall  say  that  the  striving  will 
not  bring  its  own  rewards?  Who  shall  know 
where  the  greatest  achievement  will  ulti- 
mately He — within  ourselves,  or  upon  the 
enduring  face  of  the  things  we  have  created? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Heckscher  notes  that  in  tile  past  several 
decades  government  has  been  preoccu- 
pied with  providing  more  adequately  for 
the  private  desires  of  the  citizenry,  the 


increase  in  their  comforts,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  security  in  their  lives.  As  im- 
portant as  these  welfare  measures  are, 
Mr.  Heckscher  calls  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  government  in  the  area  of  the 
arts  and  cultural  activities.  Mr.  Heck- 
scher states: 

Judged  by  the  apparent  attitude  of  too 
many  present-day  Americans,  there  is  doubt 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  a  descending  spiral  of  ugli- 
ness and  irrationality.  What  is  required  is 
readiness  to  undertake  on  a  large  scale  the 
kind  of  public  works  which  are  truly  pub- 
lic— in  the  sense  that  they  serve  the  highest 
Interests  of  the  citizenry,  and  truly  works; 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  made  to  endure 
and  to  be  Judged  by  future  generations. 
Yet  it  is  this  kind  of  undertaking  for  which 
It  is  often  most  difficult  to  muster  support 
among  the  people.  No  foreign  threat  Is  so 
Intangible  but  it  can  evoke  a  readiness  to 
sacrifice  and  even  a  positive  enthusiasm  for 
the  ordeal.  No  project,  however  costly  or 
tenuous  its  return,  will  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  the  public  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
undertaking  It  will  Increase  our  materi.il 
power.  But  if  it  is  proposed  that  something 
be  done  by  the  people  for  their  own  delight 
and  for  the  enhancement  of  their  common 
life,  a  dead  silence  ensues.  If  someone  sug- 
gestB  elegance  in  a  public  building,  the  mat- 
ter is  hushed  up  as  if  it  were  a  scandal. 

We  have  been  prepared  to  call  on  the  best 
architects  in  the  country  when  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  building  abroad  The  embas.sles 
and  consulates  that  have  been  constructed 
in  various  countries  over  the  past  decade  re- 
mind us  what  the  United  States  can  do — 
and  what  government  can  do — when  it  sets 
beauty  ard  excellence  as  a  goal.  The  cul- 
tural center  built  by  the  Nation  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Wept  Berlin  shows  that  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  value  of  a  setting  In  which 
great  public  event.s  can  be  fittingly  held  At 
home,  ho'vever.  the  story  is  different  We 
still  wait  to  see  accomplished  a  national  cul- 
tural cent>^r  in  Washington  We  might  well 
feel  Impelled  to  ask.  In  regard  to  our  own 
public  buildings,  whether  w.e  consider  our- 
selves to  be  so  backwa.'-d  or  uncivilized 
that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  kind  of  beauty 
which  we  prepare  for  others. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Heckicher  for  this  excellent  address. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our 
institutions  of  government  at  the  city, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  level  have 
done  little  if  anything  to  promote  the 
arts  and  ':o  encourage  cultural  achieve- 
ments. I  am  pleased  to  note,  however,  a 
definite  and  ever-greater  interest  in  this 
area.  The  progress  at  times  is  sparingly 
slow.  To  date,  for  example,  we  are  still 
unable  to  get  through  this  Congress  such 
a  modest  measure  as  an  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts.  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  we  will  make  progress  and 
that  there  is  ever-growing  support  for 
the  Government  taking  a  positive  and 
active  interest  in  the  cultural  quality  of 
our  society. 


DEMOCRApY  VERSUS   COMMUNISM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Van 
Nostrand  Co..  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  has 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Colegrove's  great  book  entitled 
"Democracy  Versus  Communism."  This 
book  by  highly  regarded  Professor  Cole- 
grove  Is  being  widely  used  by  colleges  and 
high  schools  either  as  a  textbook  or  as 
required  reading  as  a  reference  source. 


In  addition,  numerous  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  patriotic  organizations  are 
distributing  "Democracy  Versus  Com- 
munism" to  Important  people  in  their 
communities  who  are  molders  of  public 
opinion  and  community  leaders. 

So  that  those  in  and  out  of  Congress 
who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  book  can  learn  more  about 
it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
interesting  and  informative  book  review 
of  it,  which  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Bouscaren.  of  LeMoyne  College,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Review  or  Book  Titled  "Democracy  Veesus 

COMMU.NISM,"     BT      KEN-NETII      CoLEGROVE 

Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
(Reviewed  by  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  profes- 
sor of  political  science,  LeMoyne  College, 
Syracu.se,  NY  ) 

Prof.  Kenneth  Colegrove  is  one  of  Amer- 
icas most  distinguished  political  scientists, 
and  has  made  Important  contributions  to 
our  Republic  in  educational,  governmental, 
aid  research  capacities.  He  has  made  no- 
table contributions  to  better  understanding 
of  the  Communist  threat,  especially  in  the 
Far  E.i£t.  His  work  in  helping  bring  to  light 
the  facts  about  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions was  particularly  valuable. 

Tills  is  the  second  edition  of  his  textbook 
for  use  In  high  schools,  ably  edited  by  Hall 
Bartlett,  and  supported  by  the  Institute  of 
Fiscal  and  Political  Education.  Until  this 
textbook  appeared,  there  was  very  little 
available  in  the  high  schools  that  was  truly 
authoritative,  which  explained  the  Commu- 
nist movement  and  the  U.S.S  R.  Nor  was 
there  very  much  sound  Information  available 
In  textbook  form  explaining  the  nature  of 
our  i.-ee-enterprlse  economy. 

Tliere  were  some  criticisms  of  the  Cole- 
grove  text  based  on  the  first  edition.  These 
crltlcLsms  concentrated  mainly  on  the  treat- 
ment of  democracy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
on  the  explanation  of  our  economic  system 
in  the  United  States.  The  second  edition 
meets  these  criticisms,  and  brings  up  to  date 
the  miterial  found  in  the  first  edition. 

Whenever  anyone  asks  me  to  recommend 
a  text  for  the  high  schools  dealing  with 
Americanism  and  communism,  I  always  rec- 
ommend the  Colegrove  text.  The  second  edi- 
tion contains  important  Improvements,  and 
I  hope  that  as  a  result  it  will  be  even  more 
widely  adopted 

Some  conservatives  may  well  quibble  here 
and  there  with  Professor  Colegrove  on  minor 
points.  But  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  purpose  of  the  text  Is  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible.  It  is  not  designed  to  state 
matters  so  baldly  and  defiantly  as  to  an- 
tagonize persons  who  might  otherwise  never 
Ic.irn  what  communism  and  the  American 
.'^y.stem  are  all  about  from  one  so  authorita- 
tive as  Professor  Colegrove.  I  have  reviewed 
many  high  school  texts,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  any  which  do  as  good  a  Job  explaining 
communism  and  the  American  system.  Such 
things  as  Communist  Influence  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  and  Its  Impact 
on  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  Communist  In- 
fluence In  the  antlcongresslonal  investigat- 
ing committee  riots  In  San  Francisco  In  1960. 
etc  .  are  discussed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge only  In  the  Colegrove  book. 

My  chief  criticism  of  the  textbook  is  Its 
organization  Because  of  the  topical  method 
which  Is  used,  each  chapter  covers  much  his- 
torical ground.  Thus,  one  will  read  about 
the  Bolsheviks  In  an  early  chapter,  and  then, 
several  chapters  later,  the  author  comes  back 
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to  them  and  their  activities.  I  would  have 
chosen  a  more  strictly  chronological  dlacua- 
slon  of  the  United  States  and  Communist 
systems,  saving  the  comparisona  until  the 
end. 

The  book  is  attractively  put  together,  with 
excellent  charts  and  photographs.  The  "cap- 
sules and  vignettes"  on  special  aspects  of 
Communist  and  U.J3.  life  and  personalities 
are  especially  well  done.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  bibliography. 

sPEcmc    criticisms  r 

Page  5:  The  author  says  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia started  revolutions  In  the  countries  of 
east -central  Europe  during  World  War  11. 
Actually  it  was  a  matter  of  supporting  (and 
inducing  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom to  support)  Communist -dominated  re- 
fc;£tance  groups.  The  Soviets  gained  control 
cf  these  countries  through  diplomacy  (Te- 
heran, Yalta,  Potsdam),  and  through  mili- 
tary invasion  (sometimes  called  "libera- 
tion") In  1944-45.  Then  the  Soviet  followed 
up  with  the  establishment  of  puppet  regimes. 
Page  14:  ExceUent  tables  showing  Soviet 
record  on  treaty  viol.itlons. 

Page  16:  The  author  should  distinguish 
between  neutr.il  (Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Austria)  and  "neutralist"  (India,  Ghana. 
Burma,  Indonesia). 

Page  16:  The  author  states  that  the  Soviet 
Empire  encompasses  13  million  square  miles. 
As  I  add  It  up.  It  is  16  million. 

Page  38:  Although  this  may  be  too  sophis- 
ticated for  high  school  students,  I  think  an 
effort  might  be  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  British  system  (democracy-majority  rule 
th.-oughout)  and  the  U.S.  system  (law-lim- 
ited government  based  on  checks  and  bal- 
ances). Later  on.  page  84,  Professor  Cole- 
grove does  discuss  very  ably  the  TJS.  system 
and  Its  characteristics.  But  inasmuch  as  he 
uses  the  term  "democracy"  to  describe  both 
systems.  It  might  be  desirable  to  emphasize 
more  clearly  that  there  are  different  types 
of  democracies  (not  only  direct  and  rep- 
resentative) . 

Page  39:  "The  Indonesian  people  have  had 
trouble  maintaining  a  stable  democratic 
government."  In  1957  Sukarno  choked  off 
the  remnants  of  constitutionalism  with 
"guided  democracy"  (1  e  .  government  guided 
by  Sukarno  and  his  handplcked  advisers). 

Page  53:  The  description  of  how  the  Com- 
munists won  In  Rus.sla  might  include  refer- 
ence to  the  decisive  aid  given  the  Bolsheviks 
by  the  German  Government 

Page  84:  Excellent  description  of  the 
U.S.  system  emphasizing  that  ours  is  a  law- 
llmlted  government. 

Pages  116.  117:  Excellent  table  of  Com- 
munist aggressions.  1917-1961. 

Pages  234.  235:  Mention  might  be  made 
that  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic  preceded  the  USSR.  Important 
from  view  of  non-Russian  nationalities. 

Page  244:  Good  (and  rare)  discussion  of 
war  in  China.  1945-49. 

Page  379:  The  discussion  of  Sovlet-Com- 
munlst  conquest  should  include  meaning  of 
'national  wars  of  liberation"  and  the  Com- 
munist differentiation  between  "Just"  and 
■  unjust"  wars. 

Page  390:  Discussion  of  Communist 
sTength  in  Italy  might  point  out  to  the 
student  that  in  addlUon,  the  Italian  So- 
cialist Party  is  scarcely  Indistinguishable 
from  Communists.  Thus,  almost  half  of 
Italian  Parliament  is  a  Moscow  first  group. 
Page  398;  Discussion  of  the  United  Nations 
effort  in  Korea  should  mention  the  outcome 
of  the  war:  negotiated  peace  rather  than 
military  victory. 

Page  401:  Any  subsequent  edition  will 
have  to  point  out  that  neutralist  (especially 
Indian)  domination  of  the  U.N.  Congo  force 
has  helped  Soviet  and  Communist  influence 
to  return  to  the  Congo, 


Page  407:  The  author  writes:  "ThU  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  Sorlet  Union  raised 
many  dlfllcxilt  problems."  He  should  point 
out  what  dlfllcult  problem  the  United  States 
encountered  prior  to  recognition  of  the 
U.S.SJi. 

Page  417:  Unusual  and  excellent  discus- 
sion of  Communist  front  groups,  and  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

Page  418:  Mention  should  be  made  that 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  all  but  nulli- 
fied impact  of  the  Smith  Act. 


NATIONALIST  CHINESE  TO  ACCEPT 
REFUGEES  PROM  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
loving  people  around  the  world  were 
thrilled  and  encouraged  yesterday  by  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  emanating 
from  Taipei.  Formosa,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  axmounced  it  is  ready  to 
accept  aU  refugees  from  Red  China 
wishing  to  come  to  Formosa  from  over- 
crowded Hong  Kong,  where  thousands  of 
hungry  fugitives  are  being  herded  back 
across  the  border.  I  commend  the  Gov- 
ernment of  free  China  on  this  construc- 
tive decision. 

I  am  sure  the  British  Government  is 
beginning  to  heed  the  worldwide  protest 
against  the  unconscionable  practice  of 
sending  these  refugees  from  Red  China 
back  from  Hong  Kong  to  certain  death 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  learn  from  the  dispatch  that  from 
6,000  to  7,000  refugees  were  rounded  up 
last  weekend  and  sent  back  to  Red  China 
by  the  Hong  Kong  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  to  send 
human  beings  to  a  "blood  bath"  in  Red 
China,  merely  l)ecause  of  economic  pres- 
sures which  are  placed  upon  Hong  Kong, 
is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  international 
acts  in  recent  history.  I  am  highly 
gratified  by  the  compassionate  and  co- 
operative attitude  taken  by  the  National- 
ist Government  of  China,  which  has  said, 
•'We  are  willing  to  accept  all  these  refu- 
gees"— except,  of  course,  those  who  aie 
Communist  agents  and  Communists — 
"and  will  resettle  them  in  Formosa." 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  Cabinet  also 
announced  a  decision  to  allocate  1,000 
tons  of  rice  for  immediate  emergency  re- 
lief for  refugees  now  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration in  the  White  House  to  work 
through  its  food-for-peace  program;  to 
take  steps  immediately,  first,  to  make 
available  from  our  surplus  food  stocks 
those  foods  which  are  necessary  to  help 
the  British  feed  the  refugees  in  Hong 
Kong ;  and,  second,  to  make  available  to 
the  Government  in  Formosa  additional 
surplus  foods  required  to  supplement  the 
foods  they  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
to  feed  the  refugees  they  are  now  accept- 
ing from  Hong  Kong.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  purpose  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. This  is  something  we  can  do.  We 
should  do  it  and  proclaim  it  immediately. 
I  should  like  to  see  our  President  pre- 
sent a  sterling  message  which  would  be 
hurled  around  the  world,  which  would 
say,  "We  will  also  establish  the  policy  of 
making  our  food-for-peace  surpluses  of 
our  American  food  commodities  avail- 


able to  other  countries  around  the  world 
who  are  willing  to  accept  these  refugees 
from  Hong  Kong." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  Brazil  are 
seriously  considering  accepting  some  of 
these  refugees.  I  am  sure  many  other 
countries  will  do  the  same. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  could 
be  done  which  would  more  encourage 
freedom  fighters  everywhere,  including 
those  in  southeast  Asia,  in  Laos,  and 
Thailand,  than  to  have  a  manifestation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  will  participate  in  the  feeding 
of  these  refugees,  whether  they  are  in 
Hong  Kong,  whether  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  Formosa,  or  whether  they  are 
accepted  by  some  other  non-Communist 
country  of  the  world. 

I  visited  the  refugee  centers  in  Hong 
Kong  2  years  ago.    I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem the  British  confront  there.     But  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  an  adequate,  nor  a 
lor'ical,  nor  a  humanitarian,  nor  a  Chris- 
tian answer  to  send  the  refugees  back, 
to  put  them  on  the  bayonets  of  the  Red 
Chinese.      The    world    Is    properly    as- 
tounded at  that  approach  by  the  British. 
It  is  properly  rallying  to  a  great  expres- 
sion of  global  disapproval  of  that  kind  of 
attitude.    I  hope  and  believe  the  British 
Government  will  rescind  its  decision  to 
send  Chinese  refugees  home  to  certain 
death.    I  think  our  Government  should 
assure   the   British   of   our   support   in 
meeting  the  very  serious  refugee  prob- 
lems   it    confronts.      Providing    extra 
food   from   our   food-for-peace   supplies 
would  be  an  important  start  in  the  right 
direction  and  we  should  also  express  our 
official  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  send- 
ing the  refugees  back  home. 

I  should  like  to  see  our  Government 
today  take  the  leadership  in  making 
available  our  surplus  foods  in  order  that 
this  kind  of  mass  destruction  will  not 
occur  because  the  British  are  turning 
back  at  bayonet  point  those  who  escape, 
and  actually  turning  over  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Red  China  those  who  have 
crossed  the  border  secretly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationalist  China  Reabt  To  Take 
All  Retucees 

TArPEi,  Formosa,  May  21. — Nationalist 
China  announced  today  it  is  ready  to  accept 
all  refugees  from  Red  China  wishing  to  come 
to  Formosa  from  overcrowded  Hong  Kong, 
where  thousands  of  hungry  fugitives  are  be- 
ing herded  back  across  the  border. 

World  criticism  has  rained  down  on  Na- 
tionalist China  and  British  authorities  in 
Hong  Kong  alike  because  of  the  human 
tragedy  of  hungry  Chinese  being  forced  to 
return  to  Red  China  after  escaping. 

The  United  Nations  and  various  countries 
have  contended  the  refugees  should  go  to 
Formosa.  And  the  British,  who  say  they 
simply  cannot  handle  any  more  refugees, 
have  been  tissalled  on  all  sides  for  sending 
them  back  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  Cabinet  announced 
the  decision  and  eJlocated  1.000  tons  of  rice 
for  Immediate  emergency  relief  for  refugees 
now  in  Hong  Kong. 
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ASK   FOR    HZLP 


At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Govern- 
noent  decided  to  ask  other  countries  welcom- 
ing refugees,  such  as  Brazil,  to  help  handle 
the  tide  of  refugees. 

Nationalist  China  has  taken  some  of  the 
refugees  after  careful  screening  since  the  In- 
flux into  Hong  Kong  began  shortly  after  the 
Red  Chinese  conquered  the  mainland  In 
1949. 

The  Free  China  Relief  Association's  agents 
in  Hong  Kong  are  now  screening  1,000  refu- 
gees for  resettlement  in  Formosa.  But  tak- 
ing 1.000  refugees  will  make  hardly  a  dent 
In  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees 
in  Hong  Kong. 

It  may  take  some  time  before  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  refugees  arrives  in  For- 
mosa. 

The  Government  plans  security  measures 
to  safeguard  against  any  Influx  of  Commu- 
nist agents  trying  to  come  to  Formosa  In  the 
guise  of  refugees. 

A  Joint  meeting  of  Chinese  Nationalist  In- 
terior ministry  officials  and  the  Fi-ee  China 
Relief  Association  decided  to  expedite  plans 
for  reception  and  resettlement  of  refugees  In 
Formosa. 

WANT    U.S.    SURPLUS 

The  meeting  also  decided  to  Initiate  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  for  allocation 
of  surplus  U.S.  farm  products  for  emergency 
relief  for  refugees. 

Still  another  decision  was  to  seek  the  sup- 
port of  Red  Cross,  religious  and  other  organi- 
zations to  Induce  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment to  halt  repatriation  to  Communist 
China  of  refugees  escaping  to  the  British 
colony. 

This  flow  Is  continuing  despite  efforts  of 
Hong  Kong  police  and  British  troops  to  cut 
It  off  at  the  border  of  Red  China. 

Prom  6,000  to  7.000  refugees  were  rounded 
up  last  weekend  and  sent  back  to  Red  China, 
reports  from  Hong  Kong  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  in- 
tended to  comment  today  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Government  that  it  Is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept all  refugees  from  Communist  China 
who  wish  to  come  to  Taiwan,  which 
gives  us  new  hope  that  effective  assis- 
tance can  be  rendered  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  suffering  Chinese  refugees. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government 
for  this  humanitarian  offer,  which  will 
make  it  possible,  at  long  last,  for  other 
nations,  including  our  own,  to  render 
assistance  to  the  refugees  of  Red  China. 

Up  to  this  time,  our  hands  have  been 
virtually  tied  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Red  Chinese  Government  to  express 
a  willingness  to  discuss  this  problem  or 
to  express  any  interest  in  obtaining  as- 
sistance for  its  starving  people. 

But  now,  with  the  offer  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  to  accept 
the  Chinese  refugees,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  our  food  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  material  assistance  to 
these  unfortunate  people. 

Indeed,  this  Is  the  purpose  of  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act,  re- 
lating to  charitable  contributions. 

We  have  the  food.  We  have  the 
means  of  distribution.  What  is  more, 
in  Formosa  or  Taiwan,  where  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  China  is  in 
control,  the  means  of  distribution  for 
foodstuffs  are  well  established.  This 
matter  has  always  been  a  problem,  but 


that  problem  is  nonexistent  insofar  as 
the  present  situation  is  concerned. 

We  alfo  have  a  friendly  government 
in  that  area.  We  have  American  mis- 
sions there  that  can  work  with  the 
friendly  government  to  supervise  the 
proper  distribution  of  whatever  food- 
stuffs or  other  items  we  may  wish  to 
share  with  the  needy  refugees.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  gen- 
erosity, our  compassion,  and  also  our  de- 
sire for  the  freedom  from  Communi.st 
China  of  people  from  the  Asian  main- 
land. Those  who  seek  escape  from  be- 
hind the  Bamboo  Curtain  are  suffering. 
Our  assistance,  however,  must  be  an  all- 
out  effort ,  not  piecemeal.  We  must  open 
our  hearts  wide.  We  must  put  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  distribution  of  supplies 
at  work  at  once,  without  the  encum- 
brances of  redtape  or  delay.  We  must 
recognize  this  as  an  opportunity  to  share 
with  less  fortunate  human  beings  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  cruel  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  the  Red  Chinese 
regime. 

I.  too.  was  distressed  by  the  action  at 
Hong  Kong,  but  as  Americans  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  a  very  exclusive 
policy  with  relation  to  the  admission  of 
Asians  into  our  own  country.  We  do  not 
permit  many  Asian  refugees  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Therefore  we  ought 
not  to  point  our  flns:er  too  strongly  at 
Hong  Kong,  which  has  accepted  more 
than  a  million  refugees  in  n,  limited  area. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important,  how- 
ever, that  we  make  it  clear  to  any  gov- 
ernment that  we  arc  prepared  to  assi.st 
in  the  resettlement  of  the  refugees,  in 
terms  of  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
clothing.  The  suffering?  people  will  need 
a  number  of  items.  The  figures  we  have 
seen  relating  to  the  refugees  reveal  that 
they  are  lucky  to  escape  from  the  main- 
land of  China  with  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  have  no  material  posses- 
sions or  supplies.  Therefore,  just  as  we 
have  aided  refugees  from  East  Germany, 
under  tlie  Communist  puppet  govern- 
ment, to  come  into  West  Berlin  and  West 
Germany — and  millions  came — w-e  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  people  of 
China,  who  are  basically  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  other  day  I  noticed  that  even  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  of  the  Communist 
government  of  China  at  Warsaw  com- 
mented that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
friendship  among  the  people  of  China 
for  the  United  States. 

I  was  very  much  displeased,  disturbed, 
and  unhappy  about  the  comments  of  our 
Ambassador,  who  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing more  to  say  than.  'Well,  we  will 
have  to  think  about  that."  What  kind 
of  diplomacy  is  that?  What  kind  of 
public  relations  is  that?  Whenever  an 
opportunity  is  presented  to  an  Ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States,  particularly 
an  Ambassador  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
when  a  representative  of  a  Communist 
government  frankly  admits  that  the 
people  of  that  country  are  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  I  think  that  Ambassa- 
dor ought  to  seize  upon  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  that  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  for 
friendship  with  people  who  have  free 
governirients.    What  an  opportunity. 


The  failure  to  take  advantage  of  such 
an  opportunity  permitted  the  timidity  of 
traditional  diplomacy  to  prevail.  Our 
country  stood  almost  mute  and  silent. 
Even  silence  would  have  been  better. 
We  stood  there  showing  confusion 
through  our  representative.  I  hope  that 
the  Ambassador  and  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  will  read  my  com- 
ments. I  thought  it  was  an  unpardon- 
able act  to  refuse  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  express  the  traditional 
friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  people  of  China.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  friendship  for  that 
country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  very  fine  statement 
made  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  had  in  mind  commenting 
upon  the  very  point  the  Senator  has 
made  so  eloquently  and  persuasively 
about  what  our  Ambassador  said  and 
what  he  failed  to  say.  But,  if  such  ob- 
.servations  came  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  they  might  be  brushed  off  as  parti- 
san criticism.  Coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  from  a  Senator  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  call 
it  partisan  criticism.  It  is  common 
sense  criticism.  We  are  all  Americans. 
Though  I  am  sure  it  was  unintentional, 
yet  a  great  opportunity  was  muffed.  It 
shows  the  tendency  of  our  soft  approach 
on  the  diplomatic  front,  which  is  inju- 
rious to  our  interests 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  wish  to  add 
that  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  the  effort  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  here  to  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom. 

I  am  sure  that  if  President  Kennedy, 
with  his  great  worldwide  audience,  sup- 
ported by  the  reputation  of  America,  will 
issue  a  clarion  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  abundance  and  surplus  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  made  available  through  the 
food-for-peace  program,  to  the  British 
in  Hong  Kong  to  help  feed  the  refugees 
temporarily,  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
in  Taiwan  to  help  the  resettlement  of 
the  Chinese,  and  to  other  countries 
which  accept  Chinese  refugees,  he  may 
encourage  other  countries,  such  as 
Brazil  to  render  assistance,  in  order  that 
patriotic,  freedom-loving  Chinese  who 
have  escaped  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain may  not  be  sent  back  to  be  put  to 
certain  death  by  the  Communists,  who 
are  now  unhappily  in  charge  of  the 
mainland. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
our  Government  will  respond  promptly. 
The  subject  has  been  discussed  with 
high  officials  of  our  Government.  It  has 
been  discussed  with  the  director  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department. 
The  bipartisan  emphasis  today  ought  to 
be  clear  evidence  to  the  administration, 
and  particularly  the  State  Department, 
that  there  is  desire  for  prompt  action. 
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Let  it  never  be  said  that  any  refugee 
from  a  Communist  country  who  sought 
a  haven  of  rest,  comfort,  and  assistance 
was  rejected  by  free  people  in  free 
countries.  We  are  now  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  our  neighbors,  and  with 
the  Nationalist  Government  in  Taiwan. 
so  that  those  people  can  have  an  area  of 
freedom. 

I  think  It  will  be  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  see  the  difference  t)etween  a  society 
on  the  mainland  of  China  and  a  so- 
ciety with  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  structures  that  are  at  work  in 
Taiwan,  in  Nationalist  China. 

It  will  be  a  great  experience  for  refu- 
gees who  come  to  Taiwan  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  Soviet  foreign  aid  on 
the  mainland  and  American  foreign  aid 
in  Taiwan.  Men  pray  for  that  kind  of 
experience.  This  Is  a  natural  opportu- 
nity for  our  foreign  policy,  and  our  pur- 
poses of  national  security.  Also,  in  the 
present  Instance  there  is  a  natural  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  again  that 
basically  the  United  States  of  America 
seeks  peace  and  justice.  We  are  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  share  our  bounty 
and  abundance  with  those  who  seek  free- 
dom. 

I  point  out  again  that  It  did  not  turn 
out  so  bad  that  we  had  an  extra  supply 
of  food  in  our  granary.  Time  after  time 
our  Government  has  tried  to  help  peo- 
ple. ,Time  after  time  needy  people  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
famine.  Time  after  time  the  abundance 
of  our  food  and  fiber,  which  some  peo- 
ple condemn,  has  saved  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  It  has  saved  countries. 
It  has  saved  freedom  in  country  after 
country. 

As  we  approach  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill  and  on  proposed  farm  legisla- 
tion, let  us  never  jeopardize  that  abun- 
dance, which  is  one  of  the  vital  factors 
in  our  strength  today.  Today  the  mar- 
gin of  strength  on  our  side  may  very 
well  be  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
that  our  country  possesses,  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  great 
opportunity  we  have  for  doing  good. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  today's  New  York  Times  on  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  offer  to  accept  the 
Hong  Kong  refugees,  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  an  editorial  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  22.  1962 J 
Taiwan  Orrrais  To  Acckpt  Refugees  From 
Red  China 

T^"^-  Taiwan,  May  21 —Nationalist 
<-hlna  offered  today  to  help  solve  the  refugee 
problem  In  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong, 
s.iying  it  was  ready  to  accept  aU  refugees 
from  Communist  China  who  wished  to  come 
to  Taiwan. 

Tills  would  furnish  no  quick  solution, 
however.  Moving  the  mainland  refugees  to 
this  island  would  be  a  slow  and  costly  proc- 
ess and  many  of  the  Chinese  In  Hong  Kong 
do  not  want  to  come  to  Taiwan. 

The  refugees  from  Communist  China  have 
overloaded  facilities  In  Hong  Kong  and  since 
May    1,   It   is   estimated,   the    British    police 
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and  Boldlers  have  sent  32.000  back.  This 
action  has  brought  world  criUclsni,  but  Hong 
Kdng  officials  have  said  no  one  has  offered 
to  help  with  the  problem. 

Chineae  vUlagers  In  Hong  Kong  pushed 
their  children  In  front  of  trucks  taking  refu- 
gees back  to  China  In  an  effort  to  halt  the 
repatriations.  Two  children  and  a  police- 
man were  hurt. 

OfTEB  TO   COOPEHATI 

Criticism  also  has  fallen  on  Nationalist 
China  because  It  has  taken  only  15,000  of 
the  1.500.000  Chineae  who  have  fled  to  Hong 
Kong  since  the  Communists  seized  China  in 
li^49. 

A  statement  Issued  after  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing here  said  the  National  Government  was 
willing  to  cooperate  with  all  governments 
and  relief  agencies  In  tackling  the  problem. 
The  Nationalists  also  expect  to  urge  other 
governments  to  find  homes  for  the  refugees. 
A  special  committee  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Chen  Cheng,  who  also  is  Premier,  waa 
set  up  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting.  Interior  Minis- 
ter LJen  Chentung  met  with  officials  of  the 
Free  China  Relief  Association,  which  has 
been  helping  some  of  the  Hong  Kong  Chi- 
nese to  resettle  on  Taiwan.  The  meeting 
decided  to  speed  up  plans  to  bring  Chinese 
to  Taiwan,  but  the  program  is  expected  to 
be  slow  and  coetly. 

All  who  have  been  accepted  from  Hong 
Kong  so  far  have  been  screened. 

Mr.  Lien  was  reported  to  have  told  a  secret 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Friday,  It  would  cost 
$375  to  bring  each  refugee  here.  Others 
estlm.ite  the  cost  at  $500  to  $750  a  person. 

How  many  wlU  come  to  Taiwan  Is  un- 
known. The  Human  Rights  Council  of 
Hong  Kong  has  suggested  100.000  as  a 
starter. 

The  Cabinet  here  decided  to  allocate  1.000 
metric  tons  of  rice  as  emergency  relief  for 
the  Chinese  In  Hong  Kong,  but  this  would 
be  only  a  start. 

Mr,  Lien  and  the  aid  officials  also  decided 
to  ask  the  Red  Cross,  religious  and  other 
organizations  to  urge  Hong  Kong  to  halt 
the  forcible  repatriation  of  the  refugees. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  22,  1962) 
The  Hong  Kong  Refugees 
The  Chinese  Nationalist  Government's  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  accept  any  of  the 
refugees  from  Communist  China  now  pour- 
ing Into  Hong  Kong  who  want  to  go  to 
Taiwan  Is  certain  to  have  far-reaching  re- 
percussions. It  may,  for  one  thing,  mean 
such  a  propaganda  loss  of  face  for  Peking 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  take  dras- 
tic steps  to  stem  the  flow. 

On  Taiwan  Itself,  where  population  density 
Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  actual 
arrival  of  a  large  number  of  refugees  would 
create  acute  resettlement  dlfflculies. 

Meanwhile,  the  transfer  of  refugees  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Taiwan  would  very  probably 
ensnarl  the  colony  In  a  crossfire  from  both 
Pelplng  and  Taipei;  and  for  Hong  Kong  now 
to  continue  its  present  procedure  of  pushing 
hungry  escapees  back  into  Kwangtung  would 
bring  an  Intensification  of  criticism  already 
heard  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  Nationalist 
move  points  up  our  Involvement  too.  Con- 
gress could,  as  we  suggested  the  other  day. 
approve  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  number 
of  Chinese  eligible  to  enter  this  country  as 
immigrants. 

The  primary  responflblllty.  of  course,  is 
Communist  China's.  The  terrible  privations 
that  are  causing  the  refugee  flow  are  the 
result  mainly  of  colossal  Communist  mis- 
management of  agriculture.  TTie  afflicted 
Chinese  people  could  now  get  relief  from  the 
United  States  and  many  other  countries  if 
the  Peking  regime  would  signify  its  readi- 
ness to  receive  such  aid. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  22,  1962  J 
FAMnn:  m  China 

Pan[ilne,  that  dread  and  ancient  enemy  of 
man.  Is  again  abroad  In  the  world,  stalking 
the  vast  plains  of  China,  afflicting  Its  teem- 
ing city  masses,  and  hiu-llng  multltudts  of 
starving  men,  women,  and  children  against 
the  barricades  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  statesmen  of  this  country,  and  cf 
other  countries  which  have  food  to  give,  have 
many  reasons  why  they  cannot  act  to  meet 
this  dreadful  scourge.  This  country  does  not 
have  relations  with  Red  China.  Red  China 
has  not  asked  for  help.  There  la  no  room  at 
all  In  Hong  Kong.  There  la  Uttle  room  on 
Taiwan.  There  Is  no  room  anywhere.  These 
are  persuasive  reasons;  but  they  are  not  per- 
suasive enough.  They  are  not  as  persui^lve 
as  hunger. 

They  are  not  the  answer  to  hunger. 
Hunger  admits  of  no  armistices,  delays, 
treaties,  or  compromises.  Diplomacy  has 
not  a  good  answer  for  It.  Science  has  no 
answer.  Politics  and  diplomacy  and  science 
are  all  very  compllcat»^d.  Hunger  is  very 
simple.  And  there  Is  only  one  answer  to  It. 
That  answer  Is  food. 

Sooner  or  later  the  West  In  general  and  the 
United  States  In  particular  will  make  that 
answer.  The  conscience  of  this  country  will 
not  permit  It  to  withhold  any  help  It  can  give 
if  the  people  of  China  continue  to  flood 
toward  the  barricades  of  Hong  Kong.  We 
may  devise  a  reason  a  day  why  we  cannot 
act.  But  the  hordes  beyond  the  barrier  will 
produce  10.000  reasons  a  day  why  we  must 
act.  And  the  American  people  will  be  moved 
by  the.se  reasons.  They  will  not  understand 
why  there  must  be  hungry  people  at  Hong 
Kong  while  there  are  granaries  bulging  with 
food  in  the  United  States.  They  will  begin 
by  blaming  Red  China  for  this  dreadful 
calamity;  but  If  we  do  nothing  to  avert  it 
they  will  end  by  blaming  redtape.  For  all  of 
our  logical,  plausible,  tenable  political  rea- 
sons wlU  sound  Uke  redtape  if  we  let  the 
dead  pile  up  like  so  much  debris  along  the 
Hong  Kong  barricade. 

The  world  Is  face  to  face  with  another 
famine,  like  the  terrible  famines  that  have 
scourged  mankind  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
It  is  a  famine  that  somehow  seems  more  ter- 
rible because  it  Is  happening  in  a  generation 
when  man  has  dared  even  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  space.  How  strange  If  siich  a 
generation  cannot  cope  with  this  ancient  foe. 
Perhaps  it  Is  partly  because  we  have  forgot- 
ten what  sheer  hunger  Is  like.  Maybe  we 
need  to  hear  old  witnesses  to  Its  horror,  wit- 
nesses like  Laurence  Blnyon  who  contem- 
plated the  great  famines  of  World  War  I  and 
wTote  In  the  London  Nation  for  December 
1918  these  lines: 

■I  come  among  the  peoples  like  a  shadow 
I  sit  down  by  each  man's  side. 
None  sees  me,  but  they  look  on  one  another. 
And  know  that  I  am  there. 

■My  silence  Is  like  the  sUence  of  the  tide 
That  buries  the  playground  of  children; 
Like    the   deepening   of  frost   In    the   slow 

night, 
When  birds  are  dead  In  the  morning. 

"Armies  trample,  Invade,  destroy. 
Wit  h  guns  roaring  from  earth  and  air. 
I  am  more  terrible  than  armies, 
I  am  more  feared  than  cannon. 

"Kings  and  chancellors  give  commands; 
I  give  no  command  to  any; 
But  I  am  listened  to  more  than  kings 
And  more  than  passionate  orators. 

'I  unswear  words,  and  undo  deeds. 
Naked  things  know  me. 

I  am  first  and  last  to  be  felt  of  the  living. 
I  am  Hunger." 

The  Government  of  Nationalist  China,  by 
offering  to  accept  Hong  Kong  refugees,  has 
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taken  a  step  that  will  make  It  possible  for 
others  to  take  useful  actions.  The  way  may 
now  be  opened  for  vast  and  effective  opera- 
tions that  hitherto  could  not  have  been  so 
readily  accomplished.  The  world  outside  of 
Red  China  has.  as  yet,  only  the  faintest 
intimations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  tragedy. 
However  great  It  Is,  we  have  great  resources 
at  hand  to  meet  It. 

Let  tis  rejoice  that  we  have  the  means  to 
turn  back  this  ancient  enemy  of  man.  Let 
us  embrace  the  opportunity  to  send  food  and 
blessings  to  Asia,  as  well  as  soldiers  and 
weapons.  Let  us  embark  upon  a  great  mis- 
sion of  mercy.  Let  us  live  up  to  our  most 
honorable  traditions.  Let  us  demonstrate 
anew  our  historic  friendship  for  the  Chinese 
people.  Let  us  send  succor  to  those  who  beg 
for  food  at  the  barbed  wire  barricades  of 
Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  with 
regard  to  supplying  food  to  the  starving 
Chinese  who  are  trying  in  every  way 
they  can  to  get  into  communities  where 
we  can  be  of  help. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senator,  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  that  we  must  pre- 
serve our  agricultural  production  so  that' 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  act  in  this 
connection. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
proposal  before  the  Senate  today  with 
respect  to  a  reduction  of  the  production 
of  food  which  is  so  essential  to  help 
feed  a  starving  world.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  as  we  proceed  with  the  debate  on 
the  proposed  farm  legislation  we  will 
not  jeopardize  this  great  ability  of  ours 
to  take  care  of  these  people.  There  is 
danger  of  it.  because  we  are  suffering  in 
some  areas  through  the  reduction  of  the 
production  of  wheat  by  reason  of 
drought. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  United  States 
today  is  probably  the  only  wheat  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Argentina  no  longer 
is.  Canada  is  practically  out  in  that 
regard.  If  we  are  going  to  supply  these 
people  with  food — and  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  it — we  should  have  the  food 
available. 

I  should  like  to  mention  also  that  there 
is  a  fine  organization  of  people  in  Kan- 
sas, known  as  the  Kansas  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Committee,  which  has 
circulated  petitions  in  our  State  and  in 
other  States,  urging  the  supplying  of 
food  to  Red  China.  Any  such  action 
would  be  rather  difficult  because  we  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Red 
China,  and  that  government  has  not 
asked  us  to  supply  food.  Therefore  this 
situation  is  not  so  easy,  diplomatically, 
to  solve  and  handle  as  one  where  we  are 
elsewhere  confronted  with  starving 
people.  We  have  an  opportunity,  and 
we  have  the  food.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  will  take  advantage  of  it  and  use 
it  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning— "Famine  in  China" — is  so 
timely  with  respect  to  this  subject  that 
I  would  have  offered  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  had 
not  already  done  so. 


THIS  IS  NOT  THE  TIME  TO  CUT  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  continuing  to  receive  protests  from 
government,  civic,  and  business  leaders, 
and  other  well-informed  persons  in 
Texas  protesting  a  reduction  in  force  of 
the  Texas  National  Guard. 

In  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
May  3,  1962,  I  voiced  my  own  opposition 
to  such  a  reduction,  and  described  the 
mounting  concern  in  Texas  and  through- 
out the  Nation  at  a  move  that  many  re- 
sponsible people  believe  will  weaken  the 
important  ready  citizen  military  force. 

Texas,  always  appreciative  of  its  Na- 
tional Guard,  became  increasingly  aware 
of  its  importance  in  time  of  crisis  last 
year  when  guardsmen  helped  in  the 
evacuation  and  care  of  some  200,000  per- 
sons fleeing  before  the  devastation  of 
Hurricane  Carla.  The  troops  stayed  at 
the  scene  at  great  peril  to  protect  that 
property.  That  was  the  greatest  mass 
exodus  in  the  face  of  disaster  in  a  short 
time,  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  American 
troops  are  presently  in  danger  zones  at 
many  points  in  the  world  and  this  is  a 
j>erilous  time  to  embark  on  a  move  to  re- 
duce our  country's  readiness. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  such  a 
reduction  in  force  will  be  viewed  with 
alarm  by  our  allies,  just  as  it  is  by  many 
small  and  large  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

In  support  of  my  statement.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
resolutions  from  Texas : 

A  resolution  from  the  City  Council  of 
Robstown,  in  Nueces  County;  a  resolution 
from  the  commissioners  court  of  DeWitt 
County;  a  resolution  from  the  commis- 
sioners court  of  Galveston  County;  a  res- 
olution from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Houston.  Harris  County;  a  resolution 
from  the  City  Council  of  Clarksville.  Red 
River  County;  a  resolution  from  the 
Brownfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Brownfield,  Terry  County;  a  letter  from 
Mayor  Ralph  E.  Seitsinger.  of  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  El  Paso  County,  and  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Stephenville.  Erath  County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  City  of  Robstown,  Tex. 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  realine  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Army  so  as  to  eliminate 
approximately  22  National  Guard  units  In 
the  State  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  on  numerous  occasions  In  the 
past,  the  Guard  Unit  stationed  In  Robstown 
has  lent  assistance  in  times  of  local  disaster, 
the  value  of  which  is  immeasurable:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Robstown.  Tex.,  That  this  council  go  on  rec- 
ord as  officially  opposed  to  any  action  which 
would  either  eliminate  or  seriously  curtail 
the  effective  service  of  the  National  Guard  in 
this  city,  and  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  official  minutes  and  copies  of  the 
same  be  furnished  to  Hon.  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  Hon.  John  Tower,  and  Hon.  John 
Young. 

Passed  and  approved  this  14th  dav  of  May. 
A.D.,  1962. 

B.  D.  Berry.  Mayor. 


Resolution   by   Commissioners'   Coxtrt  of 
DeWitt  County.  Tex. 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  has  for  150 
years  provided  the  vital  corps  of  this  Nation's 
defense  in  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  has  likewise 
been  the  chief  instrument  of  protection  and 
recovery  in  times  of  natural  disasters  affect- 
ing our  local  communities;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  provides  the 
only  means  whereby  the  best  of  our  young 
men  may  serve  both  their  country  and  their 
communities:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  commissioners'  court  of 
DeWitt  County,  Tex.,  That  the  commission- 
ers' court  of  DeWitt  County  Is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Defense  Department's  plans 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  National  Guard  and 
of  its  local  companies  and  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  and  Congressman 
John  Young  be  requested  to  exercise  their 
best  efforts  to  prevent  such  reduction. 

Adopted  this  16th  day  of  May  1962  at 
Cuero,  Tex. 

Stephen   P    Hebert, 

Cdflnty  Judge. 
Dave  W.  Weber. 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  1. 

T.  J   Ward. 
Commis-^ioner ,  Precinct  No.  2. 

Joe  R.  Gras. 
Commissioner.  Precinct  No.  3. 

Prkd  Di  Dear, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  4. 
Attest: 

Ray  Gipa, 
County  Clerk,  DeWitt  County,   Tex. 
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Rfsoi.ution  by  Commissioners  Court  of 
Galveston  County.  Tex. 

Whereas  the  local  and  State  units  of  the 
Texas  National  Guard  have  rendered  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  County  of  Galveston 
and  State  of  Texas  in  time  of  war  and  In  time 
of  natural  and  emergency  disaster;   and 

Whereas  immediately  following  the  Texas 
City  disaster  in  1947,  the  Texas  National 
Guard  performed  many  heroic  tasks  to  alle- 
viate suffering  and  keep  order  in  the  city  of 
Texas  City,  Galveston  County,  Tex.;  and 

Whereas  Immediately  following  Hurricane 
Carla,  the  men  of  the  Texas  National  Guard 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  helped  In  the 
emergency  clearance  of  debris  and  In  the 
maintenance  of  order  throughout  Galveston 
County:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  county  commissioners 
court  of  Galveston  County  do  hereby  go  on 
record  commending  the  Texas  National 
Guard  for  the  many  services  rendered  to  the 
people  of  the  County  of  Galveston  In  both 
war  and  peace;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioners  court 
of  Galveston  County  does  hereby  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen 
State  and  local  units  of  the  Texas  National 
Guard;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senator,  the  Honorable  John  Tower, 
U.S.  Senator,  and  the  Honorable  Clark  W. 
Thompson,  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Passed  this  the  14th  day  of  Ma>   1962. 
Peter  J.   La   Valls, 
County  Judge  Galveston  County. 
iRviN  P.  Dantin, 
County  Commissioner.  Precinct  No.  1. 

JiMMiE   Vacek. 
County  Commissioner.  Precinct  No.  2. 

Paul  Hopkins, 
County  CoTnmissioner,  Precinct  No.  3. 

Jack  Lawrence. 
County  Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  4. 
Attest: 

John  R.  Platte, 

County   Clerk. 


Resolution   By   Houston   Chamber   of 

Commerce 
Whereas  In  these  unsettled  times  we  live 
in  an  era  fraught;  with  continuing  danger  to 
our  position  of  leadership  In  the  affairs  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  by  virtue  of  this 
danger  must  constantly  maintain  adequate 
military  security  to  assure  the  freedom  of 
ourselves  and  our  posterity;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
seeks  to  substantially  reduce  the  manpower 
and  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  thereby  dissipating  per- 
sonnel and  organizations  which  through  de- 
votion to  duty  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  military  skill  valuable  to  the  defense  of 
our  country;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  raise  the  level  of 
effectiveness  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve;  and 

Whereas  since  World  War  II.  a  great  con- 
flict In  political  Ideologies,  communism  as 
against  the  free  world,  demands  that  we 
strengthen  our  military  posture;  and 

Whereas  the  pr  jposal  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reduc<;  the  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  by 
68,000  trained  men  and  more  than  800  or- 
ganized units  is  not  consistent  with  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  executive  department  of 
our  country  that  we  must  expect  to  live  un- 
der the  stress  of  the  cold  war  for  many  years, 
and  even  more  especially  since  in  our  opin- 
ion the  cold  war  Is  a  device  to  weaken  our 
resistance  to  the  point  that  a  hot  war  may 
be  successfully  wiged  against  us;  and 

Whereas  in  numerous  Instances  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  have 
acted  as  local  security  forces  for  their  com- 
munities and  the  elimination  or  weakening 
of  any  such  unit  in  any  community  will  de- 
prive that  community  of  a  security  and  pro- 
tective force  with  consequent  loss  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  States  to  carry  out  vital 
security  and  recovery  missions,  including  the 
disaster  period  which  could  follow  thermo- 
nuclear attack;   and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  Army  National  Guard 
units  win  seriously  limit  a  community  in  its 
constitutional  rights  to  the  protection  of  a 
State  militia  as  set  forth  in  the  second 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution;  and 
Whereas  testimony  has  been  presented 
before  the  current  House  hearings  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  falling  to  gain  ap- 
proval of  its  plan  by  the  Army  General  Staff 
Committee  on  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  Policy  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Poli- 
cy Board  of  the  Defei-Lse  Despartment,  did 
bypass  these  two  Reserve  Policy  Boards 
created  by  law  to  advise  the  Department  of 
Defen.se,  in  the  making  of  the  decision  re- 
ferred to  herein.  Furthermore,  that  when 
the  plan  was  first  presented  to  these  Boards. 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  disapproved 
it  and  the  General  Staff  Committee  asked 
for  delay  in  its  execution:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

1.  That  any  reduction  In  personnel  or  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve  at   this   time   be   vigorously   protested; 

2  That  Congress  strongly  and  actively  op- 
pose any  action  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
Army  divisions  currently  allotted  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  and  Army 
Reserve  component  troop  basis,  and  that 
Congress  prevent  a  decrease  In  the  number 
of  both  personnel  and  units  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  by 
establishing  a  minimum  requirement  at  the 
present  manpower  and  troop  basis  level; 

3.  That  the  entire  preamble  hereof  be  read 
In  the  light  of  and  constitute  a  distinct  count 
of  this  resolution; 


4.    That    a    copy    of    thi*    reBdutlon    b« 

delivered  to — 

(a)  Hon.   John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Hon.  Robert   S.   McNamara,  Secretary 
of  D?fense. 

(d)  Hon.  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Secretary  of  the 

Army. 

(e)  Hon.    Ralph    W.    Yarborough,    senior 
U.8  Senator  from  Texas. 

(f)  Hon.  John  O.  Tower,  Junior  U5. 
Senator  from  Texas. 

(g)  Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell,  U.S.  Senator, 
chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

.(h)  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  chairman.  Armed 
Services  Committee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(1)  Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert,  subcommittee 
chairman.  House  Armed  Forces  Committee. 

(J)  Hon.  Albert  Thomas.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Eighth  Texas  Con- 
gressional District. 

(k)  Hon.  Bob  Casey,  Member  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  22d  Texas  Con- 
gressional District. 

<1)    All  other  Texas  State  congressmen, 
(m)    Hon.  Price  Daniel.  Governor  of  Texas. 
(n)    MaJ.    Gen.    Thomas    S.     Bishop,     the 
adjutant  general.  State  of  Texas. 

( o )  Rear  Adm.  John  E.  Highland,  USN.  na- 
tional president.  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  United  States. 

(p)  M.iJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  Jr., 
president.  National  Guard  Association  of 
United  States. 

( q )  Hon.  Charles  L.  Bacon,  national  com- 
mander. American  Legion. 

(r)  MiJ.  James  Rose,  president.  National 
Guard  Association  of  Texas. 

(s)  Cmdr.  Oliver  Majors,  USNR.  president. 
Texas  department,  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  United  States. 

(ti  Hon.  Lewis  Cutrer.  mayor,  and  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Houston.  Tex. 

(u)  Hon.  Bill  Elliott,  county  Judge,  and 
comm:s6ioners  court  of  Harris  County.  Tex. 
Adopted  this  15th  day  of  May  1962,  to 
evidence  which  the  signatures  of  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Houston,  Tex.,  are 
hereby  affixed. 

Manun  Husky, 
^.xecutive  Wice  President. 
Geo.  I.  MoBSE. 

President. 


RES'^it-TioN  Concerning  National  Guard 
BY   City    or  Clarksville 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
National  Guard  Bureau  has  announced  that 
Texas  will  lose  about  10  percent  of  its  com- 
pany sized  units  under  Its  new  plan;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  ClarksvUle.  Tex.,  fear  that  our  unit  here 
might  be  one  of  those  lost,  and  we  further 
fear  that  decreasing  the  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  Is  not  wise  public  pollcv; 
and 

Whereas  the  unit  stationed  here  Is  of 
considerable  economic  value  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  being  of  great  value  In 
time  of  disaster  and  other  public  danger; 
and 

Whereas  we  consider  our  National  Guard 
unit  a  great  asset  In  a  number  of  ways  and 
think  that  our  views  should  be  communi- 
cated to  our  Senators  and  our  Congress- 
man: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Clarksville.  Tex.,  That  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  National  Guard  not  be  re- 
duced In  size  as  Is  now  planned;  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough,  Senator  John  Tower^  and 
Congressman  Wright  Patman. 


Adopted  at  the  regtilar  May  1962  meeting 
of  the  City  CouneU  of  the  City  of  Clarks- 
ville, Tex.,  this  May  14.  19«2. 

Approved  : 

Maurice   Wooley. 

Mayor. 
Attest : 

Ruth  Owen, 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution  by  BRowrNriKij),  Txx.,  Chamber 
or  Commerce 
Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  proposes 
to  reorganlsie  the  National  Guard,  which  re- 
organization provides  for  reduction  In  per- 
sonnel and  loss  of  many  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and 

Whereas  such  proposed  reorganization  and 
reduction  will  in  effect  weaken  and  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Guard  as  an 
organized  force  for  ready  action;   and 

Whereas  our  National  Guard  Is  our  strong- 
est line  of  defense  from  forces  which  might 
strike  from  without;  and 

Whereas  our  National  Guard  Is  a  force  fre- 
quently used  and  always  prepared  and  ready 
to  act  In  l.Dcal  or  national  uprisings  from 
within  and  to  use  in  preserving  law  and  or- 
der and  protecting  and  preserving  life  and 
property  In  local  or  national  emergencies 
such  as  floods,  tornados,  Ares,  storms,  and 
hurricanes;   and 

Whereas  our  National  Guard  Is  a  force 
which  has  li*  life  and  support  on  a  local  or 
grassroot  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  attempted  reorganization  of 
the  National  Guard  will  in  effect  further 
centralize  and  over  centralize  our  national 
defenre,  and  Uke  from  the  local  communities 
and  States  the  privilege  to  participate  In  the 
defense  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  the  unit  of  our  National  Guard 
located  at  Lubbock  and  surrounding  towns, 
including  the  unit  at  Brownfield.  represent 
forces  ready  to  (Jefend.  preserve,  and  protect 
the  people  and  industry  of  this  rapidly  ex- 
panding area  and  Its  rapidly  expanding  In- 
dustries and  population,  and  any  reduction 
of  the  units  of  the  National  Guard.  If  made, 
should  be  In  areas  where  declining  popula- 
tions and  declining  Industries  might  pos- 
sibly Justify:  Now.  therefore. 

The  Brownfield  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Inc.  of  Brownfield,  Tex.,  wish  to  make 
it  known  we  oppose  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization and  reduction  of  personnel  and 
units  of  our  National  Guard,  and  we  re- 
quest our  duly  elected  representatives  of  our 
State  and  National  Government  give  their 
immediate  attention  to  this  matter  and  that 
they  use  their  energy.  Influences,  and  offices 
to  oppofe  and  prevent  such  proposed  reor- 
ganization and  reduction. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  Brownfield  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Inc..  at  meeting  in  Brown- 
field, Tex  ,  the  4th  day  of  April  1962,  and 
as  requested  a  copy  hereof  Is  herewith  for- 
warded to  our  governmental  officers  sug- 
gested. 

AC   Bishop. 


The  Cfty  or  El  Paso.  Tex.. 

May  4,  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  It  concerns  us 
greatly  that  there  would  be  any  reduction  in 
force  In  the  Texas  National  Guard.  It  has 
always  meant  a  great  deal  to  our  community 
and  to  our  State  as  evidenced  during  World 
War  II.  We  in  El  Paso  feel  that  this  worthy 
group  should  be  continued  for  the  benefit 
of  our  country  as  well,  because  there  are 
few  Instances  where  such  a  Ready  group 
has  not  upheld  the  peace  and  honor  of  our 
country.  We  feel  that  National  Guard  is 
one    of    our    country's    greatest    assets    and 
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that  they  benefit  each  community  and  State. 
Thereby  ovir  Nation. 

We  respect  the  views  of  our  national  lead- 
ers, and  we  know  that  they  have  a  better 
view  of  defense  in  Washington  than  we  do 
at  this  level.  However,  we  hope  that  every 
consideration  will  be  given  our  request  for 
continuation  of  this  unit  in  our  community 
and  in  our  State.  We  will  appreciate  any 
consideration  given  to  this  request. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Seitsinger, 

Mayor. 


Stephemvuxx  Chambek  op  Commerce, 

Stephenville ,  Tex.,  May  17, 1962. 
Senator  Rau>u  Yarbobouch, 

House  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion, regarding  our  Stephenville  National 
Guard  unit,  which  our  board  of  directors 
unanimously  adopted  recently.  We  noticed 
In  the  paper  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  going  to  move  slower  in  this  cut- 
baclt  operation  than  first  anticipated. 

We  believe  the  National  Guard  Is  a  vital 
part  of  our  defense  evidenced  by  the  quick 
mobilization  of  the  49th  for  the  Berlin 
crisis.  We  had  a  public  meeting  recently 
at  oiiT  local  National  Guard  unit,  and  we 
had  approximately  300  turn  out  who  were 
vitally  interested  ^n  Stephenvllle's  keeping 
its  unit. 

We  know  that  you  are  already  working  for 
our  behalf,  but,  naturally,  we  are  very  in- 
terested in  Stephenvllle's  maintaining  their 
\uilt.  The  enclosed  Is  a  resolution  giving 
you  a  little  more  data  about  the  Stephen- 
ville unit. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  past  con- 
siderations. 

Brad  Thompson,  President. 
ToMMT  LocHRrocE,  Manager. 


Resolution   by  'City   of  Stephenville   and 
Erath   County,  Tex. 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Stephenville  Chamber  of  Commerce  un- 
animously stands  behind  our  local  National 
Guard  unit;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  new  armory  building 
and  quonset-type  vehicle  storage  building 
are  located  on  13  acres  of  land  given  the 
Texas  National  Guard  Armory  Board  by  the 
City  of  Stephenville;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  two  buildings  were 
constructed  Jointly  by  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Federal  Government  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $160,000.  This  figure  Includes 
the  paved  parking  area  around  the  new  ar- 
mory, but  does  not  Include  the  value  of  the 
land;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  new  armory  was  land- 
scaped by  the  members  of  the  company,  In 
cooperation  with  Pair  Nursery,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $500.  Classroom  tables,  metal 
lockers,  office  chairs,  pool  table,  cook  stove, 
and  day  room  furniture  were  also  purchased 
by  members  of  the  company;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  company  recently 
planted  a  pecan  orchard  on  the  north  side 
of  the  new  armory  and  shade  trees  on  the 
south  side  of  the  armory  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $500:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  of  Stephenville  and 
Erath  County  hauled  fill  dirt  and  caliche  for 
areas  adjacent  to  both  buildings.  The  city 
of  Stephenville  laid  a  sewer  line  to  the  new 
armory  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $3,000; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  at  our  1961  Federal  Inspec- 
tion, the  Inspector  General  stated  that  the 
Stephenville  Armory  and  grounds  were  the 
most  attractive  and  best  kept  building  and 
grounds  In  the  three-State  area  he  covered- 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  local  National  Guard 
unit  employs  one  full-time  man.    His  salary 


plus  utilities,  other  expenditures  by  armory 
board,  and  including  annual  payroll  for  the 
members  of  the  company  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $40,000  per  year;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  Company  E  has  always  en- 
Joyed  the  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
trained  units  in  the  Texas  National  Guard. 
Capt.  Billy  F.  Stafford  has  recently  returned 
from  active  duty  after  completing  the  asso- 
ciate infantry  officer  career  course  at  Fort 
Bennlng,  Ga..  and  Is  one  of  the  few  National 
Guard  officers  qualified  in  nuclear  weapon 
employment:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  for  14  years  the  strength  of 
the  local  unit  has  averaged  70  enlisted  men 
with  a  full  complement  of  officers.  The  unit 
has  always  worked  closely  with  the  ROTC  at 
Tarleton  State  College  with  many  college 
students  earning  extra  money  through  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Guard. 

And.  be  it  further  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Guard  serves  the  surrounding 
towns,  Dublin.  Hlco,  Granbury.  Tolar.  Glen 
Rose.  I'roctor,  Lhigleviile.  De  Le<in,  Mnrcran 
Mill,  Llpan,  Huckaby,  Comanche.  Bluff  Dale, 
Nemo,  Alexander,  and  Carlton,  by  having  a 
place  for  our  young  men  to  train  and  fulfill 
their  military  obligation. 

Brad  Thompson, 
President,    StephetiviUe     Chamber    of 
Commerce. 


COMMUNION  BREAKFAST  ADDRESS 
BY   SENATOR    PASTORE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing the  first  annual  communion  break- 
fast of  the  Catholic  Apostolatc  of  Mas.s 
Media,  composed  of  men  and  women  of 
the  Washington  area,  following  their 
mass  at  historic  St.  Patrick's  Church 
on  Sunday,  May  20. 

Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the 
FCC  presided  at  the  breakfast  which 
was  held  at  the  Presidential  Arms. 

CAMM,  as  the  apostolate  is  familiarly 
known,  was  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  OBoyle  and 
had  as  its  honored  guests  the  Most  Rev. 
Phihp  M.  Hannan,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Washington;  Rev.  Msgr.  Timothy  Flynn. 
of  New  York,  moderator  of  CARTA,  the 
Catholic  Apostolate  of  Radio.  Television 
and  Advertising,  the  parent  group;  Rev. 
David  J.  Coffey,  of  Providence,  head  of 
the  National  Catholic  Broadcasting  Asso- 
ciation; Rev.  William  P.  Anderson,  mod- 
erator of  CAMM;  Rev.  Daniel  Powers. 
S.J.,  of  Georgetown  University;  Donald 
H.  McGannon,  president  of  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Co.,  who  assisted  in 
the  formative  period  of  CAMM;  James 
A.  Stabile,  president  of  CARTA  and  vice 
president  of  National  Broadcasting  Co.; 
Attorney  Thomas  H.  Wall,  treasurer  of 
CAMM;  Joseph  E.  Baudino,  vice  presi- 
dent of  CAMM  and  vice  president  of 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  of 
Washington;  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Broderick,  Edu- 
cational Media  Specialist  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  HEW,  and  Senator 
Pastore. 

Senator  Pastore's  address  on  "The 
Image  of  America  "  is  of  such  timely  in- 
spiration and  real  merit  that  I  request 
that  it  be  included  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  U.S.  Sknatoe  John  O.  Pastore, 
or   Rhode    IsLAtm,   at  the   First  Annual 
Communion   Breakfast  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolate   or  Mass   Media,   PREsroENTiAi, 
Arms,  Washington,  DC,  Mat  20,  1962 
Fellow  Americans,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
honor  of  sharing   In   the   very   first  annual 
communion  breakfast  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolate   of    Mass   Media.      This    honor    Is    en- 
hanced by  the  sincerity  of  your  fellowship 
Indeed,    your    little    brochure    reveals    your 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  Is  honor  and  there  Is  humility  as 
we  Join,  as  Catholics,  in  this  morning  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  For  we  are  Chris- 
tians and  Catholics  not  on  our  own  terms — 
but  as  we  accept  the  truths  laid  down  by  the 
First  Teacher  over  1,900  years  ago.  These 
wtre  the  trutlis  compiled  and  communicated 
by  the  first  apostolate.  Theirs  was  a  miracle 
of  communication. 

In  those  days  few  could  read.  So  the  Gos- 
pel — the  good  news — had  to  be  shouted  In 
the  markets  and  preached  upon  the  streets. 
The  apostles  raced  all  over  the  known  world 
on  their  mission — and  their  work  lives  after 
them. 

Theirs  was  a  humble  beginning.  Before 
the  first  ChrisUan  Pentecost  with  its  gift  of 
tongues  there  were  some  120  disciples.  To- 
day in  America  alone  43  million  Catholics 
will  be  making  their  way  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass. 

Around  the  world  today  some  537  mlillon 
Catholics  will  hear  the  same  message  of 
Justice  and  Joy.  But,  at  this  hour,  Justice 
and  Joy  will  have  little  meaning  for  much 
of  mankind. 

Put  your  finger  blindly  on  any  map  of  tlie 
world  and  you  touch  a  trojuble  spot.  The 
passions  of  the  people  are  ready  to  burst 
Into  flame. 

Berlin,  Indochina.  Suez,  Iraq.  Cuba,  Al- 
geria, the  Congo,  Blzerte,  Goa,  Rhodesia, 
Angola,  Laos,  Vietnam,  West  New  Guinea, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  most  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  almost  a  rollcall  of  revolution.  It 
seems  the  world  map  has  been  redrafted 
Into  an  atlas  of  anxiety,  anger,  and  antag- 
onism. 

Extend  your  hand  to  help  any  of  them 
and  some  other  nation  Is  waiting  to  be  hurt. 
There  is  Just  one  overtone  as  these  new 
nations  raise  their  voices  to  be  heard..  Each 
and  all  want  the  modern  miracles  of  scl- 
ejice — they  demand  those  miracles  as  the 
b.xsls  for  a  better  life.  Upon  those  material 
blessings  they  are  determined  to  build  na- 
tional independence  and  individual  dignity. 
Tliere  Is  Just  one  undertone — which  way 
shall  they  turn  for  their  goals?  Will  they 
be  with  the  E;ist  or  the  West?  Their  deci- 
sion Is  fraught  with  danger  for  us.  Where 
.sh.ill  we  find  a  balance  of  people  to  match  a 
balance  of  power? 

It  is  tiresome  to  deal  In  forecasts  and 
figures— but  not  If  the  forecast  is  your  future 
and  mine — and  not  if  the  flg-ures  are  so 
many  human  t>etngs  made  In  the  Image  of 
the  Creator  we  acknowledge  this  morning. 

The  forecast  gives  us  something  to  think 
about. 

Optimists  dare  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
year  2000 — 40  years  from  now.  That's  not 
Ux3  far— 40  years  ago  seems  only  yesterday. 
In  the  year  2000  even  if  Communist  ter- 
ritory doesn't  expand  one  single  square 
inch — their  subject-people  will  outnumber 
us  two  and  a  half  to  one.  The  Communists 
will  then  have  5  billion  people. 

Tiie  Western  nations  will  then  possess  2 
billion  souls. 

Where  shall  we  find  the  safety  cushion 
of  3  billion  people? 

We  mu.st  find  them  in  these  new  under- 
developed  nations.     They  are  mostly   non- 


whites  knocking  on  the  door  of  opportunity. 
Make  no  mistake — a  major  part  of  the  prob- 
lem will  be  America's,  for  we  have  the  moet 
to  give— and,  likewise,  we  have  the  most  to 
lose. 

How  shall  we  persuade  these  new  people 
that  our  way  leads  to  self-determination  and 
freedom — and  the  other  way  lies  slavery? 

How  shall  we  communicate  the  character 
of  our  country?  How  shall  we  project  the 
image  of  America? 

That  Is  the  challenge  of  our  times. 
I  feel  that  time  works  in  our  favor. 
Wherever  new  nations  may  turn  they  see 
that  the  kiss  of  communism  has  meant 
hunger  and  the  savagery  of  the  police  state 
Only  90  miles  away,  the  object  lesson  of 
Cuba  forces  that  picture  of  poverty  and 
peonage  on  our  vision. 

What  is  the  Image  of  America  from  the 
outside?  A  Minister  of  Prance  expressed  It 
the  other  night.  No  nation  could  ask  a  hap- 
pier endorsement. 

"For  culture— for  an  Atlantic  civiliza- 
tion—for  the  freedom  of  the  mind."  he  said, 
"I  offer  a  toast  to  America— the  only  nation 
that  has  waged  war  but  not  worshiped  it^— 
that  has  won  greatest  power  in  the  world 
but  has  not  sought  It— that  has  wrought 
the  greatest  weapon  of  death  but  has  not 
wished  to  wield  it — may  It  inspire  men  with 
dreams  worthy  of  its  action." 

This  is  fine  language— but  that  Is  also  the 
fact  of  history.  We  have  not  worshiped 
war  or  sought  revenge.  We  forgave  Japan 
for  the  butchery  of  BaUan— and  helped  a 
fallen  foe  to  its  feet.  We  have  never  prosti- 
tuted victory  nor  retained  conquered  terrl^ 
tory.  At  this  hour  we  defend  Berlin  with 
our  lives. 

Out  of  our  nuclear  power  we  have  en- 
dowed the  world  for  peace.  Atoms  for  peace 
is  our  pledge — and  we  go  more  than  our 
share  of  the  distance  to  disarmament. 

And  we  dare  to  dream,  as  Americans.  We 
dare  to  deserve  opportunity  and  to  grasp  It 
We  dare  to  rise  with  no  restriction  of  race' 
religion,  color  or  creed. 

We  dare  to  dream  because  we  possess  the 
Image  of  America  within  us— the  creed  of 
our  creators— for  which  they  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

We  are  Americans— not  on  our  terms 
but  on  the  eternal  truths  for  which  they 
fought  and  died.  These  truths  shall  never 
be  trite.     We  dare  not  hold  them  cheap 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness—all men  are  created  equal— endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights. 

These  words  roll  like  music  from  the  lips 
of  the  schoolboy— and  they  must  find  rest 
and  respect  In  the  heart  of  every  loyal  citi- 
zen. ' 

These  truths  shall  become  threadbare  only 
as  we  stain  their  sincerity  with  racial  dis- 
tinctions—as we  soil  their  fiber  with  trea- 

t^.^r^i"'^  ^  ^'^  ^°">  *h«  *i"age  of  America 
with  deeds  and  designs  unworthy  of  our 
heritage  of  dignity  and  decency. 

This  must  never  happen.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  us  all.  But  some  of  us  bear 
a  sfjeclal  responsibility  because  of  our  place 
in  society— our  place  and  our  power. 

The  scientist  has  his  responsibility— the 
priest— the  teacher— the  doctor— but  none 
nas  greater  responsibility  than  those  In- 
volved In  the  mass  media  of  communication 

I  commend  you  for  your  understanding  of 
that  responsibility. 

The  spoken  and  written  word— the  Idea— 
the  advice— the  philosophy— the  diversion— 
the  entertalnment^the  reflection  of  our 
democratic  life— the  communication  of  all 
these  has  attained  new  dimensions  and  new 
dangers. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  of  massive  cir- 
culation—the  radio  and  television  now 
reaching  into  space— all  these  are  searching 
out  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  everywhere. 
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Mass  oommunlcatiqn  Is  the  master  teacher 
At  home  It  molds  puWlc  opinion  and  private 
life.  It  can  inspire  or  Impair  the  indivld- 
ual— and  national  character  Is  largely  in  its 
keeping.  ' 

It  helps  man  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
vital  struggle  he  Is  in— a  struggle  In  which 
the  future  of  freedom  Is  the  prize. 

Abroad,  communication  sends  the  mes- 
Rage  of  our  kind  of  civilization- the  spir- 
itual, moral,  and  material  advances  possible 
under  a  rule  of  human  freedom  under  God 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  our  times  that  science 
has  risen  to  its  highest  and  noblest  at  an 
hour  when  human  understanding  and  com- 
munication are  at  their  lowest. 

We  know  that  science  has  an  answer  for 
most  of  the  problems  that  have  always  di- 
vided man.  Science  has  a  remedy  for  all  the 
reasons  for  which  nations  fight. 

If  man  wills,  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease 
can  be  plagues  only  of  the  past.  There  can 
be  food  aplenty  for  billions  more.  Health 
Is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  There  is  elbow- 
room  for  all  humans — material  happiness— 
and  i>eace. 
This  Is  our   good    news — our   gospel.     We 

send  our  Peace  Corps — our  food  for  peace 

our  material  aid — our  money— our  scien- 
tists— our  teachers — and  we  send  our  deeper 
message  of  hope  and  help  as  we  send  the 
Image  of  America. 

In  the  companionship  of  this  morning  we 
venture  to  define  the  American  credo  as 
recognition  of  God  and  practical  love  of 
neighbor.  It  U  the  rule  of  reason— it  Is 
Intelligence  fortified  by  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility. 

We  dare  to  believe  that  Chinese  walls  and 
iron  curtains  could  crumble  before  It.  We 
remember  that  the  Roman  Empire  retreated 
before  the  T\i-e!ve. 

We  know  that  the  dawn  of  peace  will  come 
to  the  world  only  with  the  sunrise  of  moral 
responsibility  by  men  and  nations. 

Ihat  the  world  can  be  made  moral  is  more 
than  a  Utopian  dream.  It  must  be  the  goal 
of  man.  That  divine  command  Is  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era— It  is  as  new  as  the  sacri- 
fice of  this  morning. 

That  is  our  faith.  To  lose  faith  in  that 
is  to  lose  all.  It  is  a  struggle.  It  is  a  battle 
that  cannot  be  fought  In  secrecy.  It  needs 
to  be  told.  It  needs  to  be  shouted  In  the 
marketplace.  It  needs  to  be  preached  In  the 
streets.  It  needs  to  arch  the  heavens  to  hid- 
den hearts.  It  needs  communication— it 
needs  you. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S 
3225)  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Govemment,  to  reduce  the 
Fedeial  Governments  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  designated  "5-21- 
62— C"  and  ask  that  It  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     On  page  18 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  line  17. 

Beginning   with   Hne   20  on  page   29 
strike  out  all  through  line  9  on  page  30 
and  beginning  with  line  11  on  page  54^ 
strike  out  all  through  line  6  on  page  66 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.   I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  this 
amendment  pertains  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  relates  to  the  plans  for  wheat- 
production  controls. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    What    does    the 
amendment  do?    Does  it  strike  out  one 
of  the  options? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  knows,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  adopted, 
with  some  amendments,  the  provisions 
which  were  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Then  an  optional  provision  was 
placed  in  the  bill  which  would  give  the 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  vote  either 
for  the  revised  bill  affecting  wheat  or  to 
extend  the  emergency  provision  of  the 
wheat  law  for  2  years. 

If  the  farmers  decided  that  they  did 
not  desire  the  new  wheat  law,  as  pro- 
posed, they  could  vote  for  the  optional 
plan.    In  a  nutshell,  that  would  mean  an 
expenditure  by  the  Government  for  the 
next  two  wheat  crops  after  this  year  of 
almost  $350  million  a  year  to  be  paid  for 
diverted  acres.    That  amount  might  be 
increased,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
acres  which  would  be  diverted.     At  the 
end  of  the  2  years,  the  old  law.  which 
has  given  so  much  trouble,  would  then 
become  the  law  again.    In  other  words, 
the  optional  plan  would  not  be  perma- 
nent legislation  by  any  means  but  would 
be  temporary  legislation.    At  the  end  of 
2  years,  the  law  which  has  given  so  much 
trouble  in  the  past  would  be  reinstated. 
Before  the  Senate  is  called  upon  to 
vote  on  this  amendment,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  explain  again  to  the  Senate 
the  import  of  the  amendment  as  well  as 
to  make  an  explanation  of  the  new  per- 
manent   program    which    wotild    be    in 
effect  should  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, as  modified  by  the  committee,  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  explanation. 
Whatever  might  be  the  Senate's  action 
concerning  this  proposal,  the  Record 
ought  to  indicate  now.  so  that  there  may 
be  proper  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that,  ulti- 
mately, the  main  objective  is  to  put  the 
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wheat  proposal  into  the  bill  along  the 
lines  propcMed  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  some  modifi- 
cations, the  Senator's  statement  is  cor- 
rect.    That  proposal  is  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  as  one  of  the 
options. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  one  of  the  op- 
tions; exactly.  However,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore the  committee,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  wheat  farmers  will  be  prone  to  vote 
for  the  so-called  Mundt  option,  which 
would  pay  them  to  divert  acres  for  2 
more  years,  as  is  the  case  in  the  emer- 
gency bill,  and  then  to  revert  to  the  old 
law.  which  has  given  so  much  trouble. 

In  time,  also.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  respect  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  As  Senators  know, 
and  as  I  explained  yesterday,  the  com- 
mittee simply  extended  the  emergency 
feed  grain  law  for  another  year  follow- 
ing this  year;  whereas,  the  proposal 
which  I  hope  to  present  to  the  Senate 
will  provide  permanent  feed  grain  legis- 
lation. That  proposal  I  hope  to  present 
after  the  Senate  has  acted  upon  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  advised  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  .  had 
intended  to  call  up  the  amendment 
which  he  has  now  had  made  the  pending 
business,  and  therefore  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  that  amendment.  In 
fact.  I  first  saw  it  only  a  few  minutes  ago. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  speak  in 
regard  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  or  a  portion 
of  that  title,  because  I  have  very  deep 
convictions  in  regard  to  part  of  that  title. 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  into  law  the  part  of  title 
I  which  relates  to  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  That  part  of  Senate 
bill  3225  is  to  be  found  beginning  in  line 
26,  on  page  4.  and  continues  through  line 
22.  on  page  6. 

Mr.  President,  one  vice  of  this  bill 
which  I  shall  mention  briefly,  in  passing, 
is  that  it  is  an  omnibus  bill  which  covers 
so  many  different  features  of  the  agri- 
cultural laws  of  the  Nation  that  it  is 
very  apparent  that  the  bill  employs  a 
method  which  I  had  hoped  had  been  suffi- 
ciently discredited  last  year,  when  an- 
other and  even  larger  omnibus  bill  for 
agriculture  was  very  badly  treated  by 
both  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  correspond- 
ing committee  of  the  other  body.  I  had 
hoped  that  treatment  had  discouraged 
the  introduction,  especially  so  soon  there- 
after, of  another  omnibus  bill  covering 
the  many  different  fields  of  agricul- 
ture which  are  within  the  purview  of 
Senate  bill  3225. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  to  proce- 
dure through  such  an  omnibus  bill  will 
occur  to  every  Senator.  I  am  sure.  Such 
bills  leave  each  Senator  in  the  position 
of  finding  in  them  measures  which  he 
would  like  to  support — measiires  which 
he  thinks  wise,  measures  which  he  thinks 
beneficent — but  also  finding  included  in 


such  bills  measures  which  he  believes 
hopelejisly  unwise;  and,  therefore,  every 
Senator  is  left  under  the  dilemma  of 
deciding  whether  the  wise  exceed  the 
unwise,  or  vice  versa;  and  such  proce- 
dure does  not  enable  each  Senator  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  each 
particular  issue  of  great  importance  to 
agriculture  in  the  Nation — as  has  been 
the  cu£;tom  heretofore,  in  most  instances. 

The  introduction  of  such  an  omnibus 
bill  is  m  the  nature  of  offering  a  carrot 
on  a  stick  to  each  Senator,  in  hopes  that 
his  avid  hunger  for  something  good  in 
the  carrot  may  persuade  him  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  other  features  of  the  bill  which 
he  believes  unwise  and  which  he  be- 
lieves .should  not  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  better  illus- 
tration of  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the 
omnibus  approach  than  title  I,  to  which 
I  shall  address  my  remarks. 

Title  I  is  called  "Land-Use  Adju.st- 
ment" ;  and  Senators  who  have  studied 
the  bill  know  that  this  title  involves  im- 
portant proposed  amendments  to  three 
major  agricultural  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books — some  of  them  having  been 
utilize<l  for  many  years. 

The  first  major  amendment  proposed 
by  means  of  this  title  is  offered  in  sec- 
tion 101  to  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Dome.'tic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended; 
and  tliis  part  of  the  bill  proposes  fur- 
ther amendments  to  that  act.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  remarks  I  shall  not  con- 
cern myself  primarily  with  that  partic- 
ular proposal,  because  I  have  no  special 
objection  to  it,  as  such. 

The  second  proposal  in  this  title  is  to 
amend  important  provisions  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  I  believe  I  .should 
state  for  the  Record  that  those  provi- 
sions begin  in  line  26  on  page  4  of  the 
printed  copy  of  the  bill;  and  I  shall  re- 
turn to  a  di<;cussion  of  tho.'^e  particular 
features  of  the  bill,  which  propose  to 
amend  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  because 
I  object  very  strongly  to  them. 

The  third,  and  still  different,  series 
of  amendments  proposed  in  title  I  is 
to  be  found  in  section  103  of  that  title, 
beginn  ng  in  line  23  on  page  6  of  the 
bill;  and  those  proposed  amendments 
relate  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  not  be  a 
better  illustration  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  constitutes  an  omnibus  or  shotgun 
approach  to  the  entire  field  of  agricul- 
ture than  that  to  be  found  by  a  mere 
inspection  of  title  I.  which  proposes 
important  amendments  to  three  very 
important  agricultural  laws  under  which 
our  people  have  received  valuable  serv- 
ices for  long  periods  of  time,  and  by 
which  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
done. 

I  now  return  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Bank- 
head-Jones Farm  Tenant  Act.  because 
I  believe  these  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  bill  are  particularly  unwise,  and 
because  I  believe  strenuous  objection  to 
them  should  be  voiced. 

Without  attempting  to  outline  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act, 
let  me  state  that  Senators  will  remember 
that  it  has  been  a  very  helpful  act. 
Originally,  it  was  designed  to  help  ten- 


ant farmers  become  freeholders  and 
have  farms  of  their  own.  Later,  it  was 
extended  to  such  allied  subjects  as  the 
rural  housing  problem  of  farmers  who 
could  not  obtain  credit  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources,  and  to  similar  fields  of 
activity. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  outline  all 
the  fields  of  activity  covered  by  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  related  legis- 
lation. For  instance,  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  field  of  disaster  loans,  in 
which  submarginal  credits  are  still  be- 
ing dealt  with,  because  when  houses  are 
v»a.shcd  away  or  when  other  serious 
damage  is  done  by  hurricanes,  storms, 
or  floods,  those  who  have  suffered  that 
damage  are  frequently  unable  to  obtain 
credit  from  the  normal  sources.  So 
without  attempting  to  hst  all  the  fields 
presently  covered  by  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  I  merely  wish  the  Record  to 
show  at  this  point  that  that  act  has 
served  very,  very  well  in  the  field  of  ex- 
tending help  to  those  who  need  help, 
but  who  cannot  obtain  credit  from  the 
ordinary  sources — whether  those  be 
commercial  banks  and  institutions  or 
institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration; and  those  persons  needed 
some  special  help  if  they  were  to  re- 
main independent. 

By  means  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  which  are  includ- 
ed in  title  I  of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed 
to  branch  out  into  a  completely  different 
fipld— namely,  the  field  of  promoting  the 
development  of  fishponds,  dancehalls, 
restaurants,  motels,  bowling  alleys,  and 
similar  activities  which  have  to  do  with 
public  recreation;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  into  this  new  field,  not  only  in 
title  I  of  the  bill,  but  also  in  title  IV, 
which  makes  the  farmers  themselves  el- 
igible to  receive  loans  for  those  purposes. 
But  the  provision  In  title  I  is  by  far  the 
more  objectionable— making  public  units 
eligible  to  receive  such  loans  for  such 
recreational  uses  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missi.ssippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  .Is  it  true  that  swim- 
ming pools  could  be  built  with  Federal 
money? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  true  that  swim- 
ming pools  could  be  built  with  Federal 
loans. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Golf  links? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  they  would  be 
included,  I  think,  within  the  range  of 
recreational  activity. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Dancehalls;  motels? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  already  stated 
I  think  both  those  activities  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bill  provides 
that  they  be  open  to  the  public.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; those  are  the  words  used  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
under  the  interpretation  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  places  on  the  Constitution, 
these  recreational  facilities  will  be 
racially  integrated  facilities? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  so  believes  and  would  have  no 
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hesitancy  in  saying  that  is  the  case.  He 
remembers  that  only  yesterday,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEw]  was  speaking  on  the  bill, 
a  similar  question  was  addressed  to  him 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  answered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  members  of  the  mi- 
nority on  our  committee  by  saying  he 
had  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  integra- 
tion would  result,  and  in  his  opinion, 
that  is  what  should  result.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  EASTLAI>nD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  would  have  the  U.S.  Government  put- 
ting up  money  and  promoting  integrated 
swimming  pools,  dance  halls,  and  other 
integrated  facilities  all  over  the  country? 
Mr.  HOLLAN13.  The  bill,  if  enacted 
in  its  present  form  as  S.  3225.  would  so 
permit.  There  i;  no  question  about  that 
fact  at  all. 

May  I  say,  since  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  brought  up  this  point, 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  had,  a 
few  years  ago.  some  experience  in  this 
very  field  which  he  would  like  to  relate 
for  the  Record  at  this  time.  The  Senate 
had  been  considering  an  FEPC  bill,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  had  very 
stoutly,  along  with  other  Senators,  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  that  bill,  and 
it  was  not  enacted. 

Immediately  after  adjournment  the 
Senator  from  Florida  went  home  to  the 
little  town  in  Florida  where  he  was  bom 
and  still  lives.  Within  a  day  or  two  he 
had  a  call  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce which  is  organized  by  and  serves 
the  Negro  community  in  the  Uttle  home- 
town of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
the  request  was  made  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  a  conference  with  a 
committee  from  the  Negro  chamber  of 
commerce  relati\'e  to  the  so-called  civil 
rights  field.  Of  course.  I  was  glad  to 
grant  that  request. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  I  expected  to 
receive  some  friendly  castigation  or 
complaint  because  I  had  opposed  the 
FEPC  bill,  which  had  been  our  business 
immediately  prior  to  adjournment.  To 
the  contrary,  the  3  elderly  Negro  citi- 
zens who  compri.'.ed  the  members  of  that 
committee,  all  very  fine  men,  whom  I 
have  known  all  my  life,  when  they  came 
to  me.  approached  the  matter  from  a 
completely  different  point  of  view. 

They  said,  in  substance,  "Judge" — 
they  still  call  me  judge  dowm  there,  Mr. 
President — "we  are  very  much  disturbed 
about  one  of  the  proposals  in  the  civil 
rights  program,  and  we  want  to  talk  it 
over  with  you."  I  said,  "All  right.  I 
am  very  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
Which  one  is  it?"  They  said— and  here 
is  where  the  surprise  came  to  me — "It 
is  the  proposal  that  all  public  recrea- 
tional and  service  facilities  such  as 
restaurants,  hotels,  pool  rooms,  and 
dance  halls  shall  be  open  to  people  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  armed  services, 
regardless  of  their  color  or  race;  and. 
Judge,  we  are  very  much  disturbed  about 
that,  because  we  think  it  will  mean  that 
our  pool  halls,  bowling  alleys,  swimming 
pools,  and  other  facilities  of  that  kind 
will  be  invaded  by  some  of  the  wearers  of 
the  uniform" — and  I  must  say  that  they 
called  them  "poor  white  trash"— "and 
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we  are  Just  as  sure  that  when  we  are  in- 
vaded by  some  of  the  uniformed  men  of 
the  white  color,  what  will  follow  will  be 
trouble.  For  instance,  they  may  have 
been  drinking  a  few  beers;  they  will  try 
to  cut  in  on  some  of  our  girls  who  are 
dancing  with  our  young  men;  or  they 
will  have  an  altercation  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  a  fight  will  ensue,  and  no- 
body can  tell.  Judge,  where  that  kind 
of  fight  will  end  up.  And  what  we  are 
afraid  of  is  that  the  people  who  will 
finally  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  will 
be  the  old,  established  colored  people 
who  live  here  and  who  have  their  homes 
here,  and  whose  children's  homes  are 
here,  and  who  have  found  this  little  town 
a  good  place  for  oiu-  own  lives  and  a 
good  neighborhood  to  hve  in.  We  think 
we  will  be  the  ones  who  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  trouble.  We  do  ask  you — 
and  they  made  it  just  as  plain  as  they 
could  that  their  heart  was  in  the  re- 
quest— "that  you  oppose  in  every  way 
that  you  can  enactment  of  that  civil 
rights  legislation."  which  was  a  part  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  reported,  as  Sen- 
ators will  recall,  to  President  Truman; 
and  a  bill  was  subsequently  offered  to 
enact  that  measure  into  law. 

I  merely  want  to  make  it  clear  by 
citing  this  illustration  that  citizens 
whose  color  is  not  white  realize  the  dif- 
ficulties of  recreational  mixing  of  the 
races.  Anybody  who  has  been  keeping 
up  with  troubles  that  have  developed 
in  the  interracial  field  in  recent  years 
knows  how  many  of  than  have  come  up 
in  connection  with  biracial  use  of  swim- 
ming pools  and  of  other  recreational 
facilities  which  have  been  used  by  mem- 
bers of  both  races  under  the  integration 
program  which  is  under  way. 

Mr  President.  I  had  not  meant  to  go 
so  fully  into  this  matter,  but  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  brought  it  op. 

Let  us  come  back  now  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  which  would  now  be  thrust 
into  a  field  highly  controversial,  highly 
welfare  in  its  implications,  quite  different 
from  the  matter  of  serving  submarginal 
farmers  and  people  who  have  suffered 
from  natural  disaster;  but,  Instead, 
which  comes  into  the  field  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  called,  in  his 
testimony  before  us,  "rural  renewal." 

Mr.  President,  in  his  testimony  before 
us.  Secretary  Freeman  made  a  fine  wit- 
ness. I  commend  him  and  compliment 
him  upon  his  frankness,  his  fairness,  his 
willingness  to  answer  all  questions,  and 
to  make  it  very  clear  just  what  was  the 
original  bill  which  S.  3225  has  replaced, 
and  upon  which  he  was  testifying  before 
our  committee. 

He  made  it  completely  clear  what  he 
meant  by  the  term  "rural  renewal,  ' 
which  in  his  testimony  he  compared  with 
urban  renewal  going  on  in  the  cities;  and 
which  he  regarded  as  an  important  ob- 
jective of  this  particular  pait  of  the  bill 
that  proposes  to  amend  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  He  was  re- 
minded such  an  unendment  would  carry 
the  bill  into  a  completely  different  field, 
and  he  admitted  very  freely,  as  did  his 
counsel  who  was  with  him.  and  who  also 


testified  at  that  meeting  and  later  ad- 
mitted, that  their  intention  was  to  ex- 
tend the  purview  axul  coverage  of  this 
beneflclent  legislation,  which  has  bene- 
fited so  many  people  who  needed  help, 
into  the  highly  controversial  field  of  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  and 
the  promotion  of  fish.  game,  and  wildhf  e. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  wildlife  from 
the  game  concept,  Mr.  President,  and 
not  from  tlie  other  concept,  which  may 
disturb  some  of  the  people  when  thev 
think  about  integrated  recreational 
facilities. 

I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  the 
Record  show  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  hoped  to  get.  Instead  of 
what  is  In  the  bin  under  consideration. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  The  chairman  intro- 
duced the  proposed  legislation,  I  am 
sure,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  chairman  and 
other  members  of  our  committee  after 
we  had  seen  how  far  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  have  gone,  timaed  thumbs 
down  on  it.  The  bill  was  rewritten  gen- 
erally and  generously.  In  this  partic- 
ular field  the  rewriting  was  particularly 
generous. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  ver>- 
clear  that  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  permanent  objectives 
toward  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  working.  Where  are  they  try- 
ing to  lead  us?  What  Is  the  motive  or 
objective  in  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act?    What  is  it  they  have  in  mind? 

I  think  that  can  be  best  shown  first  by 
quoting  from  the  original  bill  some  of  the 
applicable  provisions,  because  I  wish  to 
have  them  preserved  in  the  Record: 
and.  second,  by  quoting  from  the  text  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  his  able  counsel,  Mr.  Bagwell, 
some  statements  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  public  hearing  upon  the 
original  prop>osed  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  said  that 
the  original  bill  names  Title  I  by  the 
name  "Land-Use  Adjustment."  With- 
out going  into  any  features  of  It  except 
those  dealing  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  two  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  which  were  suggested  and  offered 
with  administration  blessing  and  testi- 
fied to  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  by  his  able  counsel  before  our 
committee. 

Section  102  of  the  original  bill,  which 
was  S.  2786,  deals  with  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  and  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  Section  SI  and  lubaecttoiu  (a\, 
(b).  (c)  and  (e)  of  section  32  of  Utle  HI 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
(50  Stat.  525) .  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sxc.  81.  Tbe  Secretary  U  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  develop  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation and  land  utlliaatloii.  Including  the 
more  economic  use  of  lands  and  the  retire- 
ment of  lands  which  are  submarginal  or  not 
prlmarUy  suitable  for  cultivation,  in  order 
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thereby  to  correct  maladjxutmenta  In  land 
use,  and  thvis  aasiBt  In  controlling  soil  ero- 
sion, reforestation,  providing  public  recrea- 
tion, preserving  natxiral  resources,  protecting 
fish  and  wildlife,  mitigating  floods,  pre- 
venting Impairment  of  dams  and  reservoirs, 
conserving  surface  and  subsurface  moisture, 
protecting  the  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams,  and  protecting  the  public  lands, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare." 

That  terminates  the  proposed  section 
31.  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  read  the  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings which  deal  directly  with  section  31. 
That  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  135 
of  the  printed  hearings  of  the  committee. 
The  chairman  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  address  some  questions 
to  the  learned  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  proceeded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  before  me  sections  31 
and  32  of  the  Banlthead-Jones  Act.  which  are 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  Senate  bill.  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions  as  to  what  seems  to  me  are 
the  departures  In  those  two  sections  from  the 
present  law. 

First,  with  reference  to  section  31.  I  find 
only  three  additions  of  new  words  to  sec- 
tion 31. 

The  reference  is  to  the  existing  sec- 
tion 31. 

I  ask  that  counsel,  Mr.  Bagwell,  follow  this 
carefully. 

On  line  12  of  the  copy  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  words  "Including  the  more  economic  use 
of  land"  are  new.  Second,  on  line  18,  the 
words  "providing  public  recreation"  are  new. 
Third,  on  line  17,  the  words  "protecting  fish 
and  wildlife"  are  new. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
those  are  the  only  three  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  In  section  31  of  the  present  law? 

Mr.    Bagwell    answered,    rather    than 
the  Secretary,  at  that  time.     He  stated: 
That  Is  correct,  sir. 

I  continue  with  the  next  question  I 
asked: 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
those  changes  would  bring  about  three  ad- 
ditions to  the  present  law?  First,  Instead 
of  limiting  the  program  to  "the  retirement 
of  lands  which  are  submarglnal  or  not 
primarily  sultab'e  for  cultivation"  which 
are  the  applicable  words  In  the  present  law, 
you  would  Include  the  general  use  of  the 
words  "Including  the  more  economic  use 
of  lands." 

Mr.    Bagwell.  That    Is    right.     Any    lands. 

I  then  asked  an  additional  question: 

Any  lands — whether  they  were  submar- 
glnal or  not.  whether  they  were  the  best 
agricultural  lands  In  the  community  or  not. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  In  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond addition.  Is  the  addition  of  the  words 
"providing  public  recreation." 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  That  would  be  a  new 
function  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  not 
now  provided. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  A  new  purpose,  yes. 

Senator  Holland.  And  that  would  apply 
both  to  submarglnal  lands  and  to  any  and 
all  lands. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  And  third,  the  words 
"protecting  fish  and  wildlife"  would  be  a  de- 
scription of  part  of  what  would  be  provided 
under  the  provision  for  providing  public 
recreation;    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   Bagwell.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you 
agree  with  counsel  that  those  are  the  three 


proposed  changes  of  section  31  of  the  pres- 
ent law? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  sir. 

I  then  proceeded  to  ask  questions 
about  section  32. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  resume  the  read- 
ing of  the  provision  from  the  original 
bill,  S.  2786,  which  proposed  amend- 
ments to  section  32  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  I  quote  begin- 
ning on  line  22,  page  4,  of  the  print  of 
S.  2786: 

Sec.  ;i2.  To  effectuate  the  program  pro- 
vided fcr  in  section  31  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
ret.! ry  i!  authorized — 

(a)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  or  de- 
vise, or  by  transfer  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  from  any  State,  territory, 
or  political  subdivision,  any  lands,  or  rights 
or  Interests  therein,  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  property  may  be  acquired  subject  to 
any  rej.crvations.  outstanding  estates,  in- 
terests, easements,  or  other  encumbrances 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  In- 
terfere with  the  utilization  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  this  title;  Prorided. 
That  the  land  purchases  hereunder  shall  be 
limited  to  those  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines would  not  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  county  or  com- 
munity In  which  the  land  is  located: 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  have  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  I  am  not  concluding  the 
reading  of  the  proposed  new  section  32. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  it  which 
any  Senator  may  examine  if  he  wishes. 
I  have  read  only  those  which  directly 
relate  to  the  proposed  change  in  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  which  would  have  been 
made  by  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  32  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  resume  reading 
from  the  printed  record  of  hearings,  at 
page  135.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Bagwell,  were 
questioned  freely,  and  answered  freely, 
with  reference  to  what  was  intended 
in  section  32  as  proposed  to  be  modified 
by  his  bill: 

Senator  Holland.  Now.  with  reference  to 
section  32.  which  I  have  before  me.  there 
are  more  places  where  changes  occur,  as  I 
see  it,  but  I  think  the  principal  place  will 
be  founc  in  the  two  bottom  lines  on  page 
4,  and  the  three  top  lines  on  page  5.  Tliey 
read  as  fallows: 

"(a)  T)  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  or  de- 
vise, or  by  transfer  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  from  any  State,  territory, 
or  political  subdivision,  any  lands,  or  rights 
or  interests  therein,  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

That  is  not  limited  to  submarglnal  lands. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  No.  sir;  that  Is  where  you 
get  authority  for  any  lands. 

Senator  Holland.  That  means  that  any 
lands,  whether  belonging  to  State,  city, 
county,  or  individual  may  be  acquired  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Holland.  And  am  I  also  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  general  terms 
used  there  "to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift. 
or  devise,"  when  coupled  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  allow  the 
use  of  condemnation  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  such  acquisition? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  They  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  Invoke  the  general  condemnation 
statute,  a.s  Is  true  today  for  authorized  ac- 
quisitions. 

Senatc«-  Mitndt.  Is  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "devise"? 


Senator  Holland.  No,  devise  is  by  will. 
But  the  point  I  am  making,  if  I  may  say. 
Is  that  these  words,  part  of  them  aj-e  al- 
ready in  the  present  law,  along  with  title 
III  of  the  present  law,  and  allow  the  use 
of  condemnation  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pDses  of  the  present  law. 

The  big  difference,  however,  appears  after 
that  place.  The  present  law  limits  that  ac- 
qui.sltlon  in  the  following  words:  "Land  not 
primarily  suitable  for  cultivation."  In  other 
words,  any  acquisition  that  could  be  ac- 
complished under  the  present  law  would  be 
land  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation; 
whereas  under  the  proposed  law,  the  words 
are  "any  lands  or  rights  or  Interests  therein 
which  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
this  section  32  would  permit  In  a  complete 
way  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  out- 
lined in  section  31? 

Mr.  BAGWELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  impose  UE>on 
Senators  or  encumber  the  Record  by 
quoting  more  fully  from  the  record,  ex- 
cept as  to  one  point.  I  think  it  la  im- 
portant to  understand  that  the  able  Sec- 
retary, in  going  into  this  subject,  had  no 
understanding  at  all  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  the  right  of  condemnation.  That 
point  came  out  freshly  in  the  hearings 
following  questions  asked  by  the  distin- 
pu'.shed  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  TalmadgeI. 

A.s  shown  on  page  123  of  the  record. 
the  Secretary  had  just  reached  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  changes.  The  Senator  from 
Georcia  I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  interrupted, 
w'th  the  approval  of  the  chairman: 

Senator  Talmadge.  May  1  interrupt  at  that 
point  and  ask  a  few  clarifying  questions.  Is 
It  proposed  to  give  the  Secretary  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  In  this  bill — could  he 
condemn  certain  farms  as  he  sees  fit? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  authorized.  I  am  corrected  by  gen- 
eral  counsel. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  other  words,  he 
could  condemn  farms  and  acquire  title 
thereto.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  much 
land  may  be  acquired  under  such  authority? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  very,  very  little.  What  we  are  oriented 
toward  In  this  primarily  Is  an  effort  at  some 
pilot  projects  directed  toward  rural  renew.U 
po.'^slbllltles. 

I  have  been  Intrigued.  Senator,  with  ob- 
serving what  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
big  cities  In  urban  renewal,  which  is  done 
through  local  governmental  units  with 
Federal  assistance — slum  clearance.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  It  would  be  highly  desir- 
able if  the  same  kind  of  purchase  redevel- 
opment and  resale  could  be  done  In  rural 
areas  by  way  of  renewal,  as  well  as  urban. 
We  would  like  to  experiment  with  this  on  a 
pUot  basis. 

On  the  following  page,  page  124,  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  purpose  may 
be  served  under  the  loans  to  be  made : 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  under 
that  title.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  designated  by 
one  landowner?  In  other  words,  could  he 
develop  all  he  had,  or  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  that  could  be  loaned  to 
him  for  carrying  out  the  puriKwes  of  title  I? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  limitation  Is  di- 
rected to  the  provision  that  land  should  not 
be  acquired  by  the  Government  that  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  community  In 
question.     To  read  specific  language 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  But  I 
am  talking  about  as  to  what  you  can  do  for 
a  particular  farmer. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  No,  there  Is  no  set 
limitation  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  a 
particular  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  would  It  be  possible 
for  the  Oovernment  to  loan  to  a  fanner 
money  so  that  he  t^n  bviild,  let  us  say,  swim- 
ming pools,  golf  courses,  artificial  lakes,  sum- 
mer resorts,  hunting  lodges,  and  things  of 
that  kind' 

Secretary  Freem.\n.  It  would  be  possible 
as  a  part  of  an  overall  program  that  a 
farmer  might  develop  Just  as  he  goes  In  for 
an  FHA  loan  now.  In  other  words.  It  would 
be  a  proposal  that  would  be  consistent  with 
the  income  objectives  and  the  economic  op- 
eration of  that  fcrm,  and  if  there  was  as- 
surance of  proper  management  and  repay- 
ment of  the  loan— and  of  course  that  the 
funds  were  not  available  from  private 
sources. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 

Young],  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  present 

,     in  the  Chamber,  then  made  a  very  great 

contribution  to  the  record  in  this  case  by 

a  question: 

Senator  Yodng  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  question:  How 
much  land  do  you  contemplate  taking  out 
of  production? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  goal  that  we  had 
set.  that  we  have  estimated.  Senator,  would 
be  that  by  the  year  1980.  on  a  20-year  basis. 
It  Is  our  best  estimate  that  we  will  need 
50  million  acres  less  in  cropland  than  we 
have  today.  This  would  be  a  long-term  pro- 
gram which  contemplated  initially,  as  the 
President's  message  pointed  out,  that  there 
would  be  some  pilot  projects  on  a  very  limited 
basis,  to  see  just  how  this  would  work,  and 
then  to  expand  It  proportionately  with  the 
goal  of  directing  to  alternative  uses,  by  1980 
approximately  50  mlUlon  acres. 

Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
this  50  million  ac-e«  be  in  addition  to  what 
we  already  have  out  of  producUon  under 
the  soil  bank  and  under  the  present  retire- 
ment programs,  tinder  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs?    Would  this  be  In  addition? 

Secretary  Freem\n.  It  would  be  In  addition 
to  the  conservation  reserve.  It  would  not  be 
In  addition  to  the  land  which  has  been  di- 
rected to  soil-conserving  purposes  under  the 
emergency  programs. 

Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota.  That 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  about  80 
million    acres,   then. 

Secretary  Freeman.  If  you  included  the 
conservation  reserve.  It  would  be  about  80 
million  acres,  yes.  f.ir. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  th;it  there  are  approxi- 
mately 28  million  acres  of  land  In  the 
conservation  reserves? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  figure  is 
substantially  correct.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Nortli  Dakota  [Mr.  Young) 
refen-ed  to  it  as  substantially  30  million 
acres.  The  Senator  is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him,  if  I  may,  so  that  he  may  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
number  of  acres  in  the  conservation  re- 
Berve  last  year  was  approximately  30  mil- 
lion. There  is  land  coming  out  of  soil 
bank  now  and  more  will  come  out  un- 
less the  law  is  extended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  envisioned  to  get 
60  million  acres  into  the  new  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition  to  the  30 
million.  What  the  Secretary  was  talk- 
ing about  was  the  overall  elimination 
from  production.    Within  that  figure  is 
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included  whatever  was  his  direct  objec- 
tive under  the  act.  I  would  not  want  the 
Rf  CORD  to  make  it  appear  that  he  said 
that  the  50  million  acres  was  to  be 
handled  solely  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Tenant  Act,  which  is  only  one  of 
the  measures  under  which  the  proposed 
law  would  function. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator wUi  concede  that  the  power  of  the 
SecreUry  to  purchase  this  land  has  been 
entirely  removed;  it  has  been  taken  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  concede 
it.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  called  out 
of  the  Chamber,  I  stated  for  the  record 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  were 
actively  insisting  that  the  power  of  con- 
demnation be  stricken  out  of  the  bill.  I 
also  stated  that  the  bill  now  before  us. 
S.  3225,  represents  a  rather  complete  re- 
writing of  the  original  bill,  which  was 
S.  2786.  I  also  stated  that  perhaps  the 
most  generous  rewriting  of  all  was  done 
with  reference  to  title  I.  I  am  ready  to 
be  corrected  on  those  statements  if  they 
are  not  correct. 

I  stated  it  was  my  belief  that  probably 
the  most  generous  rewriting  of  all  by  the 
committee  staff,  under  the  direction  of 
the  chaii-man,  was  with  reference  to 
title  I. 

However,  I  am  going  to  show  what  I 
think  are  the  very  bad  things  still  in 
title  I.  I  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  deliberately  be- 
ginning a  program,  if  we  pass  the  bill, 
which  envisions  this  immense  empire  of 
recreational  facilities  to  be  developed 
and  operated  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture, as  was  shown  in  the  original  bill. 
While  the  rewriting  of  the  bill  has 
clipped  spurs  very  greatly,  nevertheless, 
if  we  proceed  here  in  the  way  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  proceed,  we  are  letting 
the  camel  get  its  nose  under  the  tent 
flap,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  just 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
wants  to  do  and  what  it  envisions  it  can 
do  in  this  field  if  it  is  given  the  author- 
ity for  which  it  originally  asked,  a  part 
of  which  would  be  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
little  correction? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  operate  it. 
In  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  the  local 
interests  would  do  it,  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
is  out  of  it  altogether. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct  in  so  far  as  the  op- 
eration goes,  under  the  rewritten  bill.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  rewriting  of 
title  I  was  a  very  generous  rewriting.  I 
am  stating,  and  I  stand  on  this  state- 
ment, that  we  know  what  the  objectives 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are,  be- 
cause they  were  stated  in  the  original 
bill.  They  were  stated  by  his  testimony 
and  the  testimony  of  the  general  counsel 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  statements  I  have  read  as  they 
appear  in  the  record.  If  we  begin  this 
greatly  modified,  greatly  abbreviated 
part  of  the  original  program,  we  are  do- 


ing so  with  firm  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  granting  only  a  first  step 
on  the  stairway  which  leads  a  great  deal 
further  up  than  our  committee  has  been 
willing  to  recommend  we  go.  We  are 
doing  it  with  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  when  we  once  give  one  of  these  ad- 
ministrative agencies  one  part  of  what 
they  are  asking  for.  knowing  what  the 
general  objective  is,  we  are  embarking 
on  a  verj'  dangerous  course  of  action. 

I  say  that  because  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  develop  and  recommend  and 
to  show  a  beautiful  showcase  of  some- 
thing that  they  believe  amply  justifies 
what  they  have  attempted.  We  know 
so  clearly  what  has  happened  in  the 
past. 

I  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  the 
Small  Watershed  Act,  for  example.  We 
were  careful  in  the  original  hearings  on 
that  act:  and  in  the  original  discussion 
in  our  full  committee  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  original  act,  to  restrict  quite 
greatly  the  size  of  the  program  and  the 
kind  of  contributions  to  the  program 
which  would  be  required  from  local  peo- 
ple before  small  watershed  proposals 
could  be  developed. 

That  original  objective  has  been  de- 
parted from  so  greatly  in  both  respects, 
both  as  to  the  size  of  the  projects  and 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  now  re- 
quired, that  I  believe  it  Is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  how  we  drift  when  once  we  start 
into  a  program  and  turn  it  over  to  ad- 
ministration by  a  bureau  which  wants 
to  go  a  great  deal  further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  questions  wiD  be  germane  to 
the  subject  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  discussing,  but  there  are  some 
questions  that  I  should  like  to  have 
answered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     How  many  acres  were 
taken  out  of  production  under  the  corn 
and  feed  grain  program? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  answers  would 
be  only  approximate,  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  exact  figures.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  has  the  figures  in  hand,  so  that  he 
may  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  com  and  other  feed  grains,  as 
well  as  wheat;  both  together? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  figures  are  in 
the  report.  For  com,  the  final  diverted 
acres  for  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
were  19,141,067  acres. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  aver- 
age cost  per  acre? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thirty-one  dollars, 
plus. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Getting  to  the  con- 
servation reserve  program,  in  which 
there  are  30  million  acres,  what  was 
the  average  cost  per  acre  of  those  30 
million  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  was  more  in 
the  nature  of  rental. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  right;  rental. 
Mr.  ELLEIIDER.    I  believe  the  rental 
was  about  SIl-plus. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  on  30  million 
the  cost  was  $11  an  acre  to  take  them 
out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  19  million 
acres  the  cost  was  what? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  $31  an  acre.  That 
is.  on  diverted  acres.  That  Is  to  repay  the 
farmer  for  the  profits  he  would  have 
made  had  he  planted  the  corn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  the 
diverted  acres,  the  farmer  had  no  right 
to  plant  any  commodity  that  was  in  sur- 
plus. However,  it  was  specifically  stated 
in  the  act  that  he  could  plant  certain 
crops.  They  were  safflower,  guar,  sun- 
flower and  otlier  commodities  that  were 
not  In  surplus  but  that  were  needed. 
The  diverted  acres  had  to  remain  idle 
otherwise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  old  con- 
servation reserve  program,  what  was  the 
situation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Grasses  or  other 
vegetative  cover  had  to  be  planted,  or 
trees  had  to  be  planted,  or  the  land  had 
to  be  put  to  other  conserving  use.  de- 
pending on  the  contract  entered  into 
between  the  farmer  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  not  used  at  all 
for  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  true  that  under 
the  new  program  greater  latitude  is  given 
to  the  farmer  than  was  given  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  say  that. 
It  is  not  greatly  different.  He  could  not 
plant  any  kind  of  crops  that  were  in  sur- 
plus. He  could  not  make  hay  on  it,  or 
anything  else  which  might  impair  the 
program.  He  could  not  plant  grain  of 
any  kind.    He  could  not  graze. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  could  not  do  that 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
either. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Just  grass  and  other  conserving  uses.  Of 
course,  as  far  as  planting  crops  is  con- 
cerned, he  could  not  do  that  either. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  is  there  that  dif- 
ference in  cost,  between  $31  per  acre  and 
$11  an  acre? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  $31  rate  was  for 
diverting  acres  from  feed  grains,  so  as 
to  cut  the  surpluses  in  the  production  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains.  Of  course, 
in  order  to  induce  farmers  to  take  that 
step  it  was  necessary  to  pay  more  than 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
which  was  more  or  less  on  a  rental  basis 
and  which  took  out  of  cultivation  lands 
that  were  not  as  productive  as  the  land, 
which  was  taken  out  under  the  corn  and 
other  feed  grain  program,  and  which  did 
not  require  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  feed 
grain  acreage. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Initially  the  very 
sparsely  cultivated  land  was  put  in  these 
programs.     As  that  sparsely  cultivated 

land  ran  out 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  conservation  program. 
That  is  what  happened.  It  was  intended 
that  that  should  happen.  BUt  in  the 
programs  to  divert  land  from  thetroduc- 
tion   of    wheat,    corn,    and    other   feed 


grains,  some  of  the  best  farmland  is  being 
diverted.  In  order  to  induce  the  farmer 
to  divert  his  land  from  production,  the 
program  must  be  made  attractive. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have  been 
opp>osed  to  an  extension  of  the  program 
for  another  year,  particularly  as  it  affects 
wheat  and  as  it  will  affect  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  I  have  pending  an  amend- 
ment which  will  make  permanent  the 
proposal  which  was  originally  in  the  bill 
and  will  do  away  with  the  expensive  spe- 
cial emergency  programs. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  total 
cost  to  the  Government  of  taking  the  18 
million  acres  out  of  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  $782  million, 
plus  $43  million  for  administration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  farmers  re- 
ceived about  $800  million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  under  $800 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  was  farm 
income  increased  this  year  over  last 
year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  $1,500  mil- 
lion grross. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  the  $1,500  million, 
practically  $800  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  was  put  into  the  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; but  I  point  out  that  421  million 
fewer  bushels  of  corn  and  .sorghums  were 
produced,  and  barley,  oats,  and  rye  pro- 
duction decreased  by  180  million  bushels; 
so  more  storage  would  have  been  required 
except  for  the  program.  Except  for  the 
program,  it  might  have  been  nece.s.sary 
to  store  as  many  as  800  million  or  900 
million  bushels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  was  the 
soybean  production  increased? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     137  million  bu.shels. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Was    there    an    in- 
crease in  the  production  of  .some  other 
farm  products? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  not  that  I  know 
of.  At  least  not  in  any  of  the  feed  grains. 
Of  course,  the  Farm  Bureau,  as  was 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  yes- 
terday, added  soybeans  to  the  corn, 
which  is  unrelated  to  what  the  commit- 
tee originally  tried  to  do.  When  I  say 
"unrelated."  it  is  because  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  accomplish  what 
he  desired  without  any  further  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  soybeans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  merely  wished 
to  point  out  by  quoting  rather  liberally 
from  the  oripinal  act  and  by  quoting 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  his  able  General  Coun- 
sel   exactly  what  the  objective  is. 

We  shall  move  only  partially  to  that 
objective  by  means  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee,  but  by  no  means 
unanimously  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
know  that  this  is  a  first  step  toward  a 
grandiose  .^^cheme.  I  do  not  mean  that 
that  is  intended  by  the  chairman  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  who  .'=;up- 
port  the  bill,  but  that  this  grandiose 
scheme  is  in  part  broken  down,  and  that 


this  is  the  first  step,  which  I  am  sure  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  hopes 
will  be  the  last  step  we  take.  Perhaps  he 
hopes  we  will  not  take  enough  steps  In 
the  first  stage  to  approach  the  grandiose 
objective  which  was  unfolded  to  the 
committee  In  the  original  bill  and  in  the 
testimony  on  It. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  committee  bill, 
S.  3225.  again  with  the  statement  that 
it  by  no  means  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  full  committee.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee with  reference  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  the  wheat  program  were 
adopted,  it  would  represent  the  views  of 
a  minority  of  the  committee.  As  re- 
P(  rted.  and  containing  the  provisions 
relating  to  feed  grains  and  wheat,  the 
bill  represents  a  substantial  majority 
feeling  of  the  committee.  As  I  recall, 
only  four  members  of  the  committee  op- 
po.sed  it;  but  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee had  already  stricken  from  the  bill 
substantial  provisions  which  are  sought 
to  be  reincorporated  by  the  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  relative  to  feed  grains  and 
relative  to  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  just 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  I  have 
criticized  emergency  programs  In  the 
discussion  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  first  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
pass  upon  would  eliminate  the  extension 
of  the  emergency  programs  now  in  the 
bill.  As  Senators  know,  these  have  been 
very  costly. 

Included  in  the  wheat  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  an  optional  plan  which  would 
include  the  so-called  emergency  pro- 
gram, which  costs  about  $350  million  a 
year.  This  would  be  an  extension  for  2 
more  years;  then  there  would  be  a  rever- 
sion to  the  same  old  law  that  has  given 
so  much  trouble.  I  am  trying  to  have  the 
Senate  adopt  a  permanent  wheat  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  will  do  away  with 
the  excessive  production  of  wheat  which 
now  exists. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  read 
the  Record,  he  will  learn  from  the  state- 
ment I  made  yesterday  that  in  1938  an 
amendment  was  placed  in  the  law  which 
prevented  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  setting  the  national  allotment  un- 
der 55  million  acres  regardless  of  stocks. 
I  am  trying  to  be  more  realistic  and  to 
have  that  acreage  reduced  to  conform  to 
present  needs.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  which  is  pending  before 
tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  in  the 
Record  that  the  bushelage  production 
per  acre  was  about  14  bushels 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thirteen  point  three 
bushels  per  acre  ir.  1938. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  it  is  now  what 
amount? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  now  26.2  bush- 
els, and  the  minimum  number  of  acres 
ha.s  not  been  changed.  I  am  trying  to 
reduce  the  minimum.  I  am  proposing 
that,  instead  of  using  acreage,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  fix  a  minimum 
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quota  of  1  billion  bushels,  which  is  about 
what  Is  needed  for  domestic  lises  and  ex- 
port sales. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  in 
view  of  the  chairman's  statement  con- 
cerning a  permanent  wheat  program,  I 
desire  to  make  a  short  statement.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  record  and  is  well 
known  by  all  that  for  many  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  have  adopted  a  domestic 
parity  price  program  which  would  be  a 
permanent  program.  I  still  hold  to  that 
position.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  pro- 
gram of  that  kind  can  be  included  in  the 
bill. 

Coming  from  a  State  which  produces 
one-fourth  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
Nation,   I   question   seriously   and    with 
sincerity  the  des:rability  of  a  permanent 
wheat  program  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.     Wheat  is 
now  being  harvested  in  the  Middle  West. 
In  10  days,  Kansas  wheat  will  be  on  the 
market.     Optimistic    as    the   chairman 
might  be,  he  does  not  expect  this  bill  to 
be  passed  within  another  2,  3,  or  4  weeks. 
In  my  opinion   a  new  permanent  pro- 
gram will  require-  much  education.     I  do 
not  say  there  should  be  a  2-year  program 
or  a  choice  betw(?en  two  programs;  but  I 
sincerely  hope  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion may  be  given  some  time  to  consider 
the  proposal.     If  the  present  program  is 
continued  for  another  year,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible  to   sell   the    new    program   to   the 
farmers    of    the    Nation.     They    simply 
cannot  learn  the  complexities  of  the  bill 
in  a  short  time.     The  new  proposal  is  too 
complicated  to  be  put  into  effect  with- 
out some  time  for  study.    That  is  one 
reason. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  in  the 
Middle  West  have  had  some  outstanding 
years  of  wheat  production.  In  the  4 
years  1958,  1959,  1960.  and  1961  Kansas 
grew  more  than  1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  250  million 
bushels  a  year.  This  year  Kansas  is  suf- 
fering from  a  dought.  I  sincerely  hope 
it  will  not  be  a  serious  condition,  but 
present  indications  are  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  will  be  reduced  probably  to 
less  than  200  million  bushels.  I  think  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  sometimes  we 
grow  short  croi^s;  and  when  Kansas 
grows  short  crops  of  wheat,  so  does 
Oklahoma,  so  do<'s  Nebraska,  and  so  even 
does  North  Dakota. 

In  1917.  Kansas  grew  42,785,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  In  1918.  we  grew  97  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat;  in  1923,  83  mil- 
lion bushels;  in  1925.  80  million  bushels; 
in  1933,  66  milhon  bushels;  in  1934,  84 
million  bushels;  and  in  1935,  64  million 
bushels. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  does  not  happen 
again;  but  if  it  does,  the  1,300  million 
bushels  of  wheat  we  are  talking  about 
now  will  disappear  very  rapidly. 

Today,  Canada  is  practically  out  of  the 
world  market  for  wheat;  and  Argentina 
is  out  of  it. 

Today,  appeals  have  been  made  to 
Senators,  in  the  interest  of  providing 
wheat  to  starving  Chinese.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  providing  wheat  for 


that  purpose. 
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But,  Madam  President.  I  conceive 
grave  danger  to  our  food  supply  if  we 
do  not  provide  some  kind  of  adjustment; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  will  be  given  an  opportunity,  as 
provided  by  the  committee,  to  have  a 
choice  as  between  these  two  programs. 
But,  if  not,  I  hope  they  will  be  given 
1  year  during  which  to  decide  whether  to 
come  under  this  program.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  remember  that 
in  1954  we  passed,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  32, 
a  parity  bill  which  we  had  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  So  I  am  not  unfamiliar 
with  this  field. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  parity  program 
established;  but  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
put  the  farmers  under  a  program  with 
which  they  cannot  become  familiar  in  a 
month  or  two.  They  will  soon  start 
planting  their  wheat  seed  beds;  and,  first, 
they  should  know  about  this  program. 

So  I  wish  to  point  out,  first  of  all,  the 
grave  danger  to  the  food  basket  of  the 
country;  and.  second,  I  wish  to  state  that 
if  we  are  to  have  a  start  made  on  a  new 
program,  the  farmers  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  of  its  ramifications, 
and  should  be  given  time  to  become  edu- 
cated in  regard  to  it. 
I  favor  a  new  program. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
matter,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
wh»at  question,  which  he  has  discussed 
with  such  wide  knowledge  and  clear 
grasp,  but  also  in  connection  with  the 
point  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks — namely,  that  such  an  omnibus 
approach  to  this  matter  is  dangerous 
and  is  not  fair  to  those  concerned. 

Madam  President,  S.  3225  contains 
several  different  approaches.  One  is  in 
regard  to  wheat,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  means  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  wheat  provisions  are  completely 
different  from  the  feed-grains  provisions 
and  so  on,  through  the  bill.  This  pro- 
cedure is  nothing  but  the  use  of  the 
carrot  on  the  stick  technique— and  I  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  referring  at  all 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana — in  an  effort  to  get  Senators 
to  support  provisions  which  they  know 
are  not  acceptable  to  their  constituents, 
or  which  they  believe  will  not  operate  to 
the  good  of  the  Government. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer now,  briefly,  to  Senate  bill  3225,  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  believe  it 
very  clear  that,  except  in  two  particu- 
lars, the  bill  provides  merely  a  different 
approach  to  the  title  I  provision  of  the 
original  bill,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed at  some  length. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  which 
title  I  of  the  committee  bill,  S.  3225.  puts 
to  rest  some  very  bad  features  of  the 
original  bill.  One  of  them  is  in  regard 
to  the  condemnation  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty. That  was  provided  by  the  origi- 
nal bill,  but  is  done  away  with  in  this 
rewrite. 

The  second  is  the  operation  of  the 
recreational  units  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  according  to  his  sole  dis- 


cretion.    That,  too,  is  done  away  with 
by  the  new  proposal. 

The  third  deals  with  the  sunounts 
which  can  be  used  in  the  program.  A 
little  later,  I  shall  discuss  this  in  more 
detail. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  4,  line  26, 
of  the  committee  bill.  S.  3225,  they  will 
find,  beginning  there  with  section   102. 
provisions  which  modify  the  same  sec- 
tions  of    the   existing   Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  as  those  which  were 
intended  to  be  modified  by  the  original 
bill — namely,   sections   31    and    32.      In 
other  words,  there  is  no  abandonment  of 
the  principle  that  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Act  is  to  be  amended  so  as  to  cover  the 
development    of    recreational    facilities 
along  a  verv-  generous  line,  although  not 
to    be    obtained    by    condemnation — at 
least,  not  by  the  Federal  Grovemment— 
and  not  to  be  operated  imder  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Those  two  changes  are  made,  and 
they  are  very  useful  changes.     I  have 
al.'-eady    corrmiended    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  making 
them,  and  I  do  so  again.    But  once  more 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
proposed  departure  in  objective  from  the 
very     salutary     objectives     heretofore 
served    by    the    Bankhead-Jones    Farm 
Tenant  Act  still  remains  in  the  rewrit- 
ten sections  31  and  32. 

The  rewritten  section  31  begins  in  line 
3,  at  the  top  of  page  5;  and  the  rewrit- 
ten section  32  begins  in  line  17,  on  the 
same  page. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  state — 
and  here  I  pause,  in  order  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  correct  me  if 
I  am  at  all  in  error  in  making  this  state- 
ment— that  the  original  objective  of 
changing  land  use,  and  of  changing  it 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  recreational  activities, 
which  are  just  as  broadly  defined  in  this 
version  of  the  measure  as  in  the  origi- 
nal measure — is  not  abandoned,  but  It 
is  continued  under  the  present  modified 
sections  31  and  32  in  the  committee's 
version  of  the  bill. 

If  Senatoi-s  wish  to  check  on  that  mat- 
ter, they  will  find  that  in  lines  5  and  6, 
on  page  5.  in  addition  to  providing  for 
"the  retirement  of  lands  which  are  sub- 
marginal  or  not  primarily  suitable  for 
cultivation,"  as  provided  in  existing  law. 
there  are  also  included  the  words  "in- 
cluding the  more  economic  use  of  lands." 
And  Senators  will  find,  later  on.  the 
words  "to  correct  maladjustments  in 
land  use";  those  words  are  to  be  found 
in  lines  7  and  8. 

Then  the  provision  for  public  recrea- 
tion is  amended — and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
for  the  amendment — so  as  to  confine  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "enabling  lo- 
cal public  authorities  to  provide  public 
recreation" — whereas  the  original  bill 
endowed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  that  power,  to  be  exercised  on  his 
own  initiative;  and  the  words  "protecting 
fish  and  wildlife,"  which  were  in  the 
original  measure,  still  are  retained. 

If  Senators  then  will  turn  to  section 
32 (e>,  as  proposed  to  be  modified  by 
means  of  the  committee  version  of  the 
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bill — it  begins  on  page  5,  in  line  17— 
they  will  find  that  the  section  is  rewrit- 
ten 80  that  the  objective  shall  be— "to 
cooperate  with  Federal.  State,  territorial. 
and  other  public  agencies  in  developing 
plans  for  a  program  of  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  such  plans  by  means  of  loans  to 
State  and  local  public  agencies  desig- 
nated by  the  State  legislature  or  the 
Governor,  to  conduct  surveys  and  inves- 
tigations relating  to  conditions  and 
factors  affecting,  and  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishing most  effectively  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  these  activities." 
Without  reading  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
posed modified  section  32,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  call  attention  now  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  still  have  the  power,  on  his  own 
initiative — and  now  I  refer  to  lines  24 
and  25  and  the  following — to  initiate  the 
surveying  of  projects  and  the  working 
up  of  projects,  so  that,  in  turn,  the  local 
public  agencies  can  be  interested  in  them. 
I  quote  the  words  that  have  that 
meaning — "to  conduct  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  conditions  and 
factors  affecting,  and  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishing most  effectively  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  these  activities." 
In  other  words,  there  is  taken  away  by 
this  rewritten  bill  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  condemn  and  to  operate,  but  there 
is  still  left  in  the  Secretary,  by  the  use 
of  Federal  funds,  the  power  to  make 
surveys  at  any  place  where  there  are 
appropriate  sites  for  what  he  calls  rural 
renewal,  and  for  development  of  an  econ- 
omy that  is  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  community,  by  adapting 
lands  to  recreational  use  or  the  propaga- 
tion of  fish,  wildlife,  and  the  like. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  guess  what 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  under  that  sort  of  ar- 
rangement. The  Department  will  be 
developing  plans  and  programs  and  prop- 
agandizing them,  because  it  will  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  not  only  to  make  the 
surveys,  but,  once  made,  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  them.  I  can  see 
the  agents  and  advocates  of  "rural  re- 
newal." as  the  Secretary  calls  it.  develop- 
ing programs  in  various  rural  communi- 
ties of  this  Nation,  and  then  endeavoring 
to  sell  the  local  public  authorities  upon 
the  wisdom  of  undertaking  those  activi- 
ties. 

That  is  a  power  we  should  not  give; 
and.  if  we  give  it,  we  should  do  so  know- 
ing that  it  is  a  long  step  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  objective  so  clearly 
announced  by  the  Secretary  and  by  the 
original  bill.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  is  concerned,  he  will  never 
vote  for  this  bill  with  that  provision 
remaining  in  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  which  specific  part 
does  the  Senator  from  Florida  object? 
To  section  31  or  section  32,  or  both? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  object  to  both,  I 
may  say  to  the  able  Senator,  but  tlie 
point  I  was  making  at  that  time  was  that 
I  particularly  object  to  leaving  to  the 


Secretary  the  power  of  initiative  to  send 
his  surveyors  and  agents  out  and  to 
conduct  surveys;  if  I  may  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  as  repwrted  by  the  com- 
mittee "to  conduct  surveys  and  investi- 
gations relating  to  conditions  and  factors 
affecting,  and  the  methods  of  accom- 
plishing most  effectively  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion concerning  these  activities." 

All  this  is  to  be  at  Federal  expense. 

Incidentally,  such  amounts  might  be 
appropriated  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
these  sections.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  Secretary 
conducts  these  "surveys  and  investiga- 
tions relating  to  conditions  and  factors 
affecting,  and  the  methods  of  accom- 
plishing most  effectively  the  purposes  of 
this  title."  and  after  he  disseminates  the 
information  concerning  these  activities, 
is  there  then  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  lend  money  to 
carry  out  what  the  Department  thinks 
ought  to  be  done  by  way  of  making  this 
land  available? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Of  course,  the  loan  would  be  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
which  is  one  of  the  ap-cncies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  be  made 
subject  to  a  condition,  and  I  think  this 
should  appear  in  the  REroRp.  and  I  will 
read  the  next  sentence: 

Loans  to  State  and  local  public  agencies 
shall  be  made  only  If  such  plans  have  been 
submitted  to,  and  not  disapproved  within 
45  days  by,  the  State  agency  having  super- 
visory responsibility  over  such  plans,  or  by 
the  Governor  if  there  Is  no  such  State 
agency. 

In  other  words,  after  the  plans  have 
been  adopted  and  after  the  propatranda 
has  been  devised,  the  propaganda  is  sub- 
mitted then  to  the  State  agency,  or.  if 
there  is  not  s.uch  an  agency,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  if  it  is  not  turned  down  with- 
in 45  days,  the  Secretary  is  released  to 
make  the  loans  allowed  for  under  the 
act. 

I  was  just  fretting  down  to  the  amounts 
of  those  loans.  That  comes  in  the  next 
sentence : 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any 
single  loan  under  this  subsection  in  excess 
of  $250,000  unless  such  loan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of   the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  can  lend 
up  to  $250000  in  the  event  the  loans 
were  not  disapproved  within  45  days  by 
the  approved  State  agency,  or  by  the 
Governor.  In  any  event,  he  could  lend 
up  to  $250,000  to  the  local  public  unit  or 
State  for  the  purpose  of  going  forward 
with  the  development.  After  the  fulfill- 
ment of  those  conditions,  the  loan  is  ap- 
parently unlimited.  The  amount  of  the 
loan  would  be  unlimited  except  by  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  which 
would  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Here  Is  another  point  in  the  bill  which 
I  want  every  Senator  to  understjind — 
that  while  loans  up  to  $250,000  can  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  his  own  judg- 
ment and  without  submission  to  any- 
body, unlimited  amounts  of  loans,  limited 
only  by  the  appropriations  and  amounts 
available,  can  be  made  for  one  of  these 
objectives.  We  are  talking  about  pub- 
lic units  and  States,  and  not  of  private 
individuals,  farmers  or  land  owners. 

I  understand  the  provision  means  just 
tliat,  and  I  am  so  advised  by  able  coun- 
sel for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Scna- 
t<3r  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
been  discu.stmg  the  authority  given  to 
tiie  Secretary  to  make  these  plans.  That 
is  not  new  authority.  The  Secretary  now 
has  Uio  right  to  cooperate  in  developing 
plans,  and  to  conduct  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations. If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  60  of  the  report,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  he  will  note,  under  (e),  the 
words  "to  cooperate" — that  Is.  the  Secre- 
tary— "with  Federal,  State,  territorial, 
and  other  public  agencies  in  developing 
plans  for  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation." 

That  is  already  the  law.  What  we 
have  added  here  is  included  on  page  59 
of  tlie  report,  under  section  31,  api>ear- 
ing  in  italics.  We  have  added,  on  the 
.second  and  Uiird  lines,  "the  more  eco- 
nomic use  of  lands  and,"  and  in  the  sixth 
line,  "enabling  local  public  authorities 
to  provide  public  recreation." 

It  will  be  noted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  provide  any  kind  of 
plans  in  order  to  find  a  proper  program 
for  conservation  and  utilization  with  re- 
spect to  submarginal  lands.  That  is  al- 
ready included  in  the  law.  I  wanted  to 
call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator  has 
just  EKJinted  out,  the  change  made  in 
.section  31  increases  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  32  to  make 
plans.  That  is  my  point.  I  am  advised 
by  our  counsel  for  the  committee  that 
the  provision  which  the  Senator  has  just 
read  from  the  existing  provision  of  sec- 
tion 32  is  now  limited  by  the  existing 
lansTuage  of  section  31  to.  and  I  quote 
section  31,  "lands  which  are  submarginal 
or  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion' ;  whcrca.s  under  rewritten  section 
31  no  such  limitation  exists.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  my  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  authority 
for  plans  and  programs  is  already  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law,  again  I  point  out. 
The  right  to  form  them  is  already  pro- 
vided by  law.  That  is  in  section  32<e). 
We  would  not  change  that.  That  would 
still  be  in  the  law.  But  in  the  future 
they  could  be  made  with  respect  to  lands 
which  are  not  submarginal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  planning  au- 
thority now  extends  only  to  submarginal 
lands  and  lands  not  suitable  for  con- 
servation, whereas  under  the  law  pro- 
posed it  would  not  be  so  limited.  A 
local  agency  which  wished  to  have  a  pro- 
gram and  required  money  for  the  acqui- 
sition   of    lands — whether   for    the    ac- 
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quisition  of  the  best  nursery  in  the 
community  at  a  desirable  spot,  or  a  small 
industry,  or  residences  of  people  who 
have  lived  there  for  many  years — could 
make  plans  which  could  encompass  the 
inclusion  of  such  territories.  Then  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  per- 
mitted to  lend  up  to  $250,000,  without 
submitting  the  proposal  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress;  and  there 
would  be  no  limitation  upon  the  author- 
ity other  than  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions if  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
approved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     But  the  Senator  will 
concede  that  the  loans  are  to  be  made 
to  State  or  local  agencies. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Of  course. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     Under   the   condi- 
tions the  Senator  has  related 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  they  are  to  be 
secured,  and  the  going  rate  of  interest 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    The  difference  between  that  and 
the  present  law  is  that  the  present  law 
deals— and     very     rightly     so— with     a 
limitation  to  submarginal  lands.     I  am 
glad    that    the    Bankhead-Jones    Farm 
Tenant  Act  has  been  limited  to  dealing 
with  submarginal  lands  and  people  who 
cannot  go  to  the  regular  banks  for  their 
credit,  who  cannot  go  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  get  loans.     Such  peo- 
ple   frequently    own    the    submarginal 
lands.     The  present  law  is  confined  to 
the   less   attractive   credits,   to   the   less 
attractive    lands,    and    the    less    stable 
people. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  bill  to  completely 
convert  the  coverage  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  go  into  the 
new  field  in  such  a  way  as,  I  think  to 
give  promise  before  very  long  of  going 
as  far  as  the  Secretary  suggested  and 
recommended  and  testified  to  in  the 
hearing  before  our  committee,  and  as 
included  in  the  original  bill. 

I  hasten  to  add  again  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  has  insisted  upon 
very  generously  rewriting  the  original 
bill  so  as  to  make  the  bill  now  before  us 
less  dangerous  than  the  original  form 
Mr^  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  purpose  may 
the  money  be  put?  Would  it  be  used 
for  the  development  of  facilities  or 
could  the  money  be  uSed  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  could  be  used  for 
development,  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  mdirectly.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  unit  had  enough  money  to  acquire 
all  the  other  lands  It  needed  except  for 
some  most  valuable  portion.  The  bill 
as  presented  to  us  would  permit  the  lend- 
ing of  an  unlimited  amount,  which 
might  be  approved  by  the  committees, 
out  of  money  already  appropriated,  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  program 
and  going  ahead  with  it. 

What  would  be  withheld  is  the  right 
of  Federal  condemnation.  There  would 
be  no  withholding  of  the  right  of  local 
condemnation  through  the  local  a'ren- 
cies.     Condemnation  might  have  to  be 
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resorted  to.  There  is  to  be  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  that,  and  there  should  not 
be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct,  the  money 
might  be  used  for  the  development  of 
facilities  or  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
either  from  private  owners  or  from  the 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  or  from  land 
owned  by  the  State,  or  by  the  city  or  by 
the  community.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture clearly  testified,  as  did  his 
counsel,  that  the  wording  of  the  original 
bill— that  part  of  the  wording  is  in  the 
rewritten  bill— would  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  from  various  local  units  of 
government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  questions. 

Madam  President.  I  have  adverted  to 
two  of  the  very  dangerous  things  which 
are  proposed  to  be  left  in  the  section 
32.  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  section  31  as  rewTitten  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  retain  all  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  original  section 
31  except  for  operation  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

With  reference  to  loans  which  can  be 
made  to  the  individual  farmers,  I  un- 
d-^rstand  that  subject  is  covered  by  a 
diffrrnt  section  of  the   bill,  appearing 
at   pages   66   and   67.   in   General   Pro- 
visions.   The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
loans    to    ordinary    farmers    under    the 
Bankh- ad -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  have 
been  transferred  under  the  bill  which 
was  enacted  only  last  year,  which  was  a 
vcrj-  great  liberalization  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  authorities,  called 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961.    I  understand  from 
counsel  for  the  committee  that  $60,000 
is  the  maximum  amount  of  any  loan 
which  can  be  made  to  an  individual  un- 
der that  provision.    Direct  loans  can  be 
made   to   associations   under   that   pro- 
vision,  with   a   limit  of  $500,000.     The 
limit    on    the    loans   to   an   association 
which  may  be  insured  is  $1  million. 

We  are  talking  about  big  money.  We 
are  talking  about  grandiose  plans.  We 
are  talking  about  setting  on  the  road 
toward'  an  objective  which  was  fully 
di- closed  and  frankly  disclosed  to  our 
committee.  It  is  a  program  which,  if 
given  this  beginning,  which  is  a  sizable 
one,  will.  I  think,  rise  to  plague  the 
country  and  to  plague  everyone  who 
votes  for  it. 

Madam  President,  I  have  not  sought 
to  deal  in  these  brief  remarks  with  the 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  having  to  do 
with  feed  grains,  having  to  do  with 
wheat,  having  to  do  with  the  surplus 
disposal  program,  having  to  do  with 
other  aspects  of  the  agricultural  laws  of 
our  Nation. 

I  think  the  bill  is  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample since  last  year  of  the  vice  of  at- 
tempting to  deal,  through  an  omnibus 
bill,  with  imrelated  and  numerous  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  agricultural  law,  not 
all  applicable  to  the  same  persons  or  to 
the  same  groups,  but  applicable  In  their 
entire  coverage  to  almost  all  the  citizens 


of  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  way  to  deal  with  the  law. 
So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  has  dealt  in  his  discussion 
only  with  the  proposed  enlargement  and 
the  proposed  change  in  direction  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and 
its  successor  in  certain  fields,  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961. 

I  think  there  are  enough  troublesome 
points  arising  in  connection  with  these 
Items  alone  in  the  biU  to  justify  every 
Senator's  rejecting  the  bill  and  insisting 
that  the  measures  be  approved  in  a  reg- 
ular way,  through  bills  which  deal  sepa- 
rately with  great  agencies  which  are 
spending  or  investing  literally  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  money 
a  year. 

Madam  President,   the  Senate  Com-    ' 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
been  very  generous  in  its  treatment  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  happens  to  be  the 
chairman   of  the   subcommittee   which 
deals  with  that  subject.    Another  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  on  the  floor  at 
this  time  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].    Our  sub- 
committee   on    two    occasions    in    the 
recent  past  studied  the  subject  and  re- 
ported very  real  liberalizations  and  en- 
largements of  the  coverage  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act.    I  am  glad 
we  did.    I  think  those  changes  made  it 
more  serviceable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  other  changes 
will  be  expected,  as  our  country  moves 
along,  and  they  may  be  made  in  the  reg- 
ular way.  If  a  bill  is  offered  and  studied 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
committee.  I  think  the  administrators 
will  find  that  they  will  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  will  pass  upon  the 
measures  before  they  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  of  the  other  body. 

Madam  President,  I  object  strenu- 
ously to  a  shotgun  approach  by  which 
we  would  try  to  cure  ills  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent fields  of  agriculture  by  amend- 
ments stuck  together  in  one  bill.  It  is 
not  possible  to  reach  sound  results  with 
that  kind  of  approach. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  direct  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
understand  that  he  has  proposed,  will 
propose,  or  has  filed,  three  amendments 
to  the  bill.  Is  that  statement  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  offered  two 
amendments,  one  which  would  affect 
wheat,  and  the  other  corn  and  other 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  would  rein- 
state the  choices  in  the  wheat  referen- 
dum. * 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  pro- 
posed program,  if  farmers  in  a  referen- 
dum should  oppose  the  certificate  plan, 
price  supports  would  then  be  not  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  amendment  now  pending,  which 
would  affect  the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
woiild  remove  from  the  bill  the  so-called 
emergency  program,  and  would  write 
into  the  law  permanent  wheat  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  replace  the  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  feed  grain  progranf  with 
a  permanent  feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  proposal  will  be  presented 
later.  It  is  now  lying  on  the  table.  I 
hope  to  present  it  after  the  Senate  com- 
pletes consideration  of  the  amendment 
relating  to  wheat. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  reinstate  the  provision  for 
growing  wheat  on  feed  grain  acres  and 
feed  grain  on  wheat  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Instead  of 
dealing  with  the  question  separately,  it 
Is  already  covered  in  my  feed  grain 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  great  number  of 
people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  are 
active  in  farm  organizations  such  as  the 
Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union  have 
consulted  my  colleague  [Mr.  Jackson] 
and  me.  He  joins  me  in  this  statement 
because  he  could  not  be  present  at  this 
time.  We  have  been  urged  to  support 
the  so-called  EUender  amendments.  Af- 
ter discussion  with  various  interested 
groups,  we  intend  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  signed  by  26  Senators  from 
wheat-growing  States,  which  in  the  main 
sustains  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  the  wheat  program 
field.  The  letter  follows  out  a  suggestion 
made  by  us  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  several  weeks  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Orvtlle  L.  Pkeeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  necessity  to  In- 
clude temporary  rtopgap  wheat  legislation  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  for  early  consideration  by 
Congress  of  a  permanent  wheat  program  for 
the  1963.  and  succeeding  crop  years. 

We  recognize  the  problems  which  were 
faced  by  the  Congress  at  the  start  of  this 
session,  which  justified  the  necessity  for 
such  a   temporary   program. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that 
It  Is  of  paramount  importance  that  recom- 
mendations for  a  workable,  permanent  wheat 
program  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1962.  In  order  that  the  Congress  will 
have  time  to  develop  such  a  program  prior 
to  the  time  wheat  producers  start  making 
their  plans  for  fall  seeding. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  by  April  1, 
seedbed  preparations  are  under  way  in  much 
of  the  wheat-producing  area.  Therefore, 
any  program  to  be  effective  must  be  enacted 
by  that  dat«. 

Many  of  us  Jointly  sponsored  a  bill  in  the 
86th  Congress.  S.  3159,  which  we  believe  Is 
the  answer  to  the  perennl.il  wheat  prob- 
lem. This  bill  would  establish  wheat  quotas 
on  a  bushel  basis,  instead  of  an  acreage 
basis,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years. 

Such  an  approach  has  many  advantages 
over  the  acreage  approach.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  provides  a  mechanism  for  an  orderly 
reduction  in  CCC  stocks,  and  shifts  the  re- 


Bponslblllty  for  storage  of  any  surplus  pro- 
duction from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  the  Individual  producer.  thuB 
resulting  in  significant  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican  taxpayer. 

Secondly,  and  almost  of  equal  Importance, 
It  will  encourage  the  production  of  higher 
quality  wheat.  Under  present  acreage  pro- 
grams, a  producer  has  a  market  for  all  of  the 
production  on  his  allotted  acres — either  to 
the  trade  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Thus  his  incentive  Is  to  produce  the 
maximum  number  of  bushels  on  his  allot- 
ment. In  contrast,  under  the  bushel  pro- 
gram, each  producer  has  a  limited  number  of 
bushels  to  sell  into  the  market  for  food 
and  export.  Thus  his  incentive  Is  to  pro- 
duce tlie  highest  quality  possible  In  order  to 
receive  the  most  dollars  fur  this  limited 
quantity. 

In  a  similar  m.inner,  since  only  a  limited 
volume  of  wheat  will  flow  through  trade 
channels,  warehousemen  and  subtermlnal 
operators  will  te;id  to  select  the  highest 
quality  possible  to  ship  forward  to  mills  or 
expr>rters.  Tills  would  be  a  big  step  forward 
In  upgrading  the  wheat  moving  into  world 
markets,  and  thus  Increase  demand  for  U.S- 
grown  wheat. 

For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  urge  that 
your  Department  develop,  under  the  pro- 
cedures provided  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961,  recommendations  for  a  comprehensive 
long-range  wheat  program,  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  bushel  program,  In  sufTi^lent 
time  to  submit  your  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1962. 

ResjjeQtfuIly. 

(The  letter  w.xs  signed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  26  Senators  from  wheat-growing 
States.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  am  glad  to  .say  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
ponents of  a  two-price  system. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  has  been  work- 
ing for  many  years  on  such  a  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  program  now  before  it  as  a  perma- 
nent program.  It  would  make  no  sense 
to  require  that  farmers  vote  on  an  op- 
tion plan  which,  2  years  hence,  mieht 
make  us  go  back  to  the  old  law.  which 
has  given  us  so  much  trouble. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Operation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  old  law  is  or  would 
be  much  more  costly  than  under  the 
pre.'=ent  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER],  dealing  with  feed  grains 
and  a  wheat  certificate  plan,  .should  be 
adopted. 

The  feed  grain  amendment  would  sive 
producers  the  right  to  choose  a  supply 
management  program  that  would  bring 
stability  to  their  fanning  operations  at 
reduced  cost  to  the  Government. 

As  for  wheat,  the  deletion  from  the  bill 
of  the  option  to  continue  the  present 
temporary  program  is  nccessai-y,  because 
it  could  defeat  the  goals  of  improving 
farm  income  and  reducing  Government 
costs. 

Under  the  Benson  farm  programs  and 
poUcies  of  the  1950"s  the  farmer  saw  his 
net  income  decline  steadily — year  after 
year — even  though  in  each  succeeding 
year  ho  worked  harder,  planted  more 
acres,  milked  more  cows,  spent  more 
money  for  fertilizer,  and  improved  .seed 


and  machinery.  In  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency, the  American  farmer  became 
the  envy  of  a  world  where  lack  of  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  prevents  the  peo- 
ples of  most  countries  from  achieving 
the  Industrial  activity  that  would  bring  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been 
most  fortunate.  Our  economy  firmly 
based  on  our  family-farm  system  of  agri- 
culture, has  brought  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  The 
farmers,  themselves,  have  not  benefited 
equitably  in  this  standard.  They  are  the 
ones  caught  in  a  vicious  circle,  for  as  the 
level  of  farm  productivity  has  risen,  their 
income  has  fallen. 

In  1952,  the  Government  had  on  hand 
about  $2.5  billion  in  farm  produce,  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  commodities  to  meet 
emergencies  and  to  bring  stability  to  the 
market. 

In  the  8  Benson  years,  costs  of  sup- 
porting farm  income  soared,  until  by 
the  end  of  1960  the  Government  had  a 
$9  billion  inventory  of  farm  commodities 
on  hand.  Carrying  charges  alone  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  had  mounted  to 
$900  million  annually  by  196L  And 
farm  income  had  progressively  declined. 
This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer. 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  Benson  programs 
forced  upon  the  farmer.  Statistics  on 
production,  consumption,  and  Grovem- 
mcnt  costs  during  the  1950's  Indicate 
that  overall  farm  policies  were  faulty. 
Carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1961  marketing  year 
had  reached  an  alltime  high  of  nearly 
85  million  tons — more  than  four  times 
those  of  1952. 

In  1961,  under  the  emergency  feed 
grain  program,  we  made  the  first  step  in 
reducing  the  carryover  to  a  more  reason- 
able level.  By  the  end  of  the  1961-62 
marketing  year,  total  carryover  stocks 
aic  expected  to  be  down  by  nearly  7.5 
million  tons.  This  is  indeed  an  achieve- 
ment. Members  of  this  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  improved  legislation  can  be 
proud  of  the  success  of  the  temporary 
feed  grain  program  of  1961  and  the 
prospects  for  continuing  success  in  1962. 
But  this  success  carries  a  high  price 
tag  bccau.se  it  does  not  include  all  pro-, 
ducers.  More  than  25  million  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  acres  were  diverted  to 
conserving  uses  by  the  40  percent  of  the 
farms  that  chose  to  participate,  at  a  cost 
of  something  more  thap  $78jO  million. 
At  the  same  time,  those  producers  who 
did  not  sign  up  for  the  program  planted 
6  to  7  million  additional  acres  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghum,  thus  offsetting  25 
percent  of  the  diversion  made  by  the  co- 
operators.  These  producers  got  a  free 
ride — they  produced  additional  grain 
which  they  sold  on  a  market  where  the 
price  was  protected  by  the  efforts  of  the 
\oluntary  compilers. 

The  willingness  of  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
grams is  a  clear  indication  that  they 
know  full  well  that  the  existence  of  the 
-surplus  is  the  cause  of  price  weakness. 
Those  who  did  not  sign  up  are  aware  of 
this,  too.  but  they  figured  there  was  an 
advantage  that  could  be  taken  under  the 
program. 

Under  the  feed  grain  program  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  before  us,  feed 
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grain  producers  would  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  a  long-range  pro- 
pram  that  would  bring  them  good  income 
at  reduced  Government  costs,  and  with- 
out increasing  the  consumer  prices  for 
food. 

Wheat  producers  repeatedly  have  en- 
dorsed supply  management  programs. 
The  second  Ellender  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  would  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  a  wheat  certificate  program,  a 
concept  which  I  have  favoied  for  many 
years. 

A  wheat  certificate  program,  in  place 
of  the  statutory  national  acreage  allot- 
ment, would  substitute  authority  for  the 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture  to  set  a  national 
quota,  based  on  the  requirements  for 
wheat — domestic  and  export  needs,  in- 
cluding requirements  for  needy  people 
»     at  home  and  in  friendly  nations. 

Despite  the  merits  of  both  the  whpat 
and  feed  grains  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  will  ap- 
prove  them.      In    the    State    of    North 
Dakota   quota    referendums    have   been 
approved  by  margins  greater  than  90  per- 
cent for  years.     Certainly  farmers  will 
vote  for   the   wheat  marketing   certifi- 
cate program  if  given  the  opportunity. 
The  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  are 
designed  to  complement  each  other — to 
go  hand  in  hand.    This  becomes  apparent 
when  we  look  at  the   provision  which 
would  permit  wheat  to  be  planted  on 
the  feed  grain  allotments  and  feed  grain 
to  be  planted  on  wheat  allotments.    This 
would  give  farmers  a  flexibility  in  plant- 
ing which  is  much  needed  without  in- 
creasing suppUes  of  wheat  or  feed  grains. 
With  these  amendments,  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  agricultural  economy  of  our  Nation  ; 
also,  it  provides   the   basis  for  sharply 
curtailed  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  reduces  carryover.    As  I  stated 
earlier,  it  provides  the  basis  for  increased 
farm  income.     The  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962.    with    the    amendments   cited,    is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  whatever  geographical 
area  they  may  represent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absenc?  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCARTm'.  Madam  Presideiik 
I  submit  an  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HUMPHREY],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
c.^LF].  to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  8.  3225.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  He  on  the  table: 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recc«d. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  between  lines  25  and  26,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(6)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the 
end  of  section  16  of  said  Act  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the  States 
of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Min- 
nesota to  provide  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance for  wetland  drainage  on  a  farm 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  made  a  finding  that  wild- 
life preservation  will  be  materially  harmed 
on  that  farm  by  such  drainage  and  such 
finding.  Identifying  specifically  the  farm  and 
the  land  on  that  farm  with  respect  to  which 
the  finding  was  made,  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  ninety  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  application  for  drainage 
assistance:  Provided.  That  the  limitation 
against  offering  such  financial  and  technical 
assistance  shall  terminate  (1)  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  the  adverse  finding  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  filed  unless 
during  that  time  an  offer  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a  State  gov- 
ernment agency  to  lease  or  to  purchase  the 
wetland  area  from  the  owner  thereof  as  a 
waterfowl  resource,  (2)  five  years  in  ary 
event  after  the  date  on  which  such  adverse 
finding  was  filed,  and  (3)  Immediately  upon 
any  change  in  ownership  of  the  land  with 
respect  to  which  such  adverse  finding  was 
filed.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
become  effective  July  1,  1962.'" 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  provide  a  procedure  for  reconciling 
the  disagreements  which  have  arisen 
over  the  administration  of  two  impor- 
tant and  well-established  Federal  pro- 
grams: that  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  wetland  drainage,  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  of  preservation 
of  wildlife  habitat,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  difficulties  of  administration  are 
concentrated  in  the  prairie  pothole  re- 
gion of  Miimesota.  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota,  and  my  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  the  wetlands  in  these  three 
States. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  Minnesota  and  the  neighboring 
Dakotas  make  a  special  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  the  preservation  of  ducks  and  other 
migratory  waterfowl.  The  duck  hunters 
and  the  wildlife  conservationists  of  the 
Nation  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  farm- 
ers and  to  the  wildlife  agencies  of  these 
three  States  for  the  preservation  of  wa- 
terfowl habitat,  since  the  migratory  wa- 
terfowl nesting  areas  in  the  United 
States  are  primarily  in  these  States. 

At  the  same  time  the  farmers  of  these 
areas  have  a  proper  interest  in  making 
the  most  efficient  use  of  their  land  and 
in  cooperating  with  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  long- 
range  conservation  program.  The  prob- 
lems arise  in  the  borderline  cases  where 
experts  may  nonetheless  disagree  on 
whether  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  of 
conservation  are  better  served  by  drain- 
age of  wetlands  or  by  establishing  them 
as  refuges. 

From  the  beginning  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  recognized  the  value  of 
wildlife  conservation. 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  issued  a  number 
of  regulations  and  entered  into  agree- 


ments with  Federal  and  State  wildlife 
agencies  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this 
problem.  A  summary  of  the  wildlife 
and  drainage  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1935-61,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  I  believe  the  report  is  evidence  of 
the  conscientious  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem  and  evidence,  also,  of  the  need 
for  legislative  action  now. 

The  officials  of  both  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  legislation.  Bills  were 
introduced  in  the  last  session  smd  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  and  on  September  13,  1961.  the 
House  approved  a  bill  to  deal  with  the 
problem  iH.R.  8520). 

In  the  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee. Gladwin  E.  Young,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  stated: 

We  wish  to  mnke  it  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recognizes  wildlife  as 
a  VfUuable  a-sset  •  •  •  national  policy  has 
given  deriniticn  to  public  Interest  In  both 
efficient  farming  and  wildlife.  A  solution  to 
conflict  between  these  two  major  uses  of 
land  cannot  be  found,  therefore,  merely  by 
giving  one  type  of  use  complete  prlorltv 
over  the  other. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Poage. 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  and  Credit 
Subcommittee  of  the  House.  Mr.  D.  H. 
Janzen.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  stated: 

We  are  no  more  anxious  to  withhold 
drainage  assistance  from  farmers,  where 
such  drainage  will  not  adversely  affect  wild- 
life, than  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
With  review  cf  projects  as  -ontemplated  by 
this  measure,  and  with  Judicious  appraisal 
of  the  wetland  values  Involved,  we  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  that  our  Department 
would  deny  assistance  In  any  case  except 
where  significant  wildlife  values  exist.  The 
Department  ol  Agriculture  has  many  times 
gone  on  record  supporting  this  position  and 
has  done  so  in  their  statements  on  this  bill. 

Briefly,  under  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
8520,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can- 
not approve  assistance  to  farmers  for 
wetlands  drainage  if  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  finds  that  wildlife  preservation 
would  be  harmed  thereby.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  must  file  his  finding 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  within 
90  days  of  the  apphcation  by  a  farmer 
for  assistance,  or  else  the  prohibition  will 
be  lifted.  The  limitation  may  also  be 
terminated  within  1  year  after  the  filing 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  of  an  ad- 
verse finding  unless  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior or  a  State  government  agency 
offers  to  lease  or  purchase  the  wetland 
as  a  waterfowl  resource. 

H.R.  8520  was  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Soil  Conservation  and 
Forestry,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  is  chairman 
and  I  am  a  member.  Questions  were 
raised  about  the  procedure  under  the 
House  bill.  In  particular,  the  objection 
was  made  that  the  bill  left  one  situation 
inconclusive.  If  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior makes  an  offer  to  lease  or  pur- 
chase, but  the  farmer  finds  the  terms 
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unacceptable,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  House  bill  for  a  final  solution  of  the 
disagreement. 

Several  months  ago  I  took  up  with 
Secretary  Freeman  certain  questions 
and  objections  which  had  been  raised. 
I  believe  that  his  reply  reflects  both 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  wildlife  pres- 
ervation objectives  and  the  need  for 
some  perfecting  language  in  the  House 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  to 
the  farm  bill  retains  the  substance  of 
the  House  bill,  which  is  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  the  right  to  make  a 
finding  and  to  offer  to  purchase  or  lease 
the  wetlands  for  a  waterfowl  habitat, 
but  it  provides  that  the  limitation 
against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
offering  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance shall  terminate  under  any  one  of 
three  conditions:  First,  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  adverse  finding  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  filed 
unless  during  that  time  an  offer  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  or  a  State  agency 
to  lease  or  purchase  the  wetland;  sec- 
ond, 5  years,  in  any  event,  after  the  date 
on  which  the  adverse  finding  was  filed; 
and  third,  immediately  upon  any  change 
of  ownership  of  the  land  involved. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  an  orderly  procedure  in  cases 
where  the  governmental  wildlife  agency 
and  the  owner  cannot  reach  agreement. 
It  provides  a  negotiation  period  of  up 
to  5  years,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  gen- 
erous time  period.  Under  this  provision 
both  the  farmer  and  the  wildlife  agency 
are  given  an  incentive  to  reach  agree- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  it  prevents 
the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  impasse 
by  which  farmers  in  these  three  States 
could  be  permanently  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  available  to  farmers  in 
other  States  of  the  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  amendment  refers  only 
to  grants  and  expenditures  under  Gov- 
ernment programs.  It  does  not  require 
any  farmer  to  lease  or  sell  his  land  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  his  use  of  it. 
He  would  be  free  at  any  time  to  drain 
at  his  own  expense  or  to  make  any  use 
of  his  land  he  chooses.  The  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  questions  involving 
the  use  of  Government  funds,  either  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  finan- 
cial or  technical  assistance  or  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  or  a  State  wildlife 
agency  to  establish  a  wildlife  habitat. 

Proposed  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
problem  has  received  strong  support 
from  groups  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  after  many 
years  of  attempting  adjustments  through 
administrative  action,  favors  legislation. 
So  does  the  Department  of  Interior. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready approved  a  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted,  and  which  will 


be  called  up  at  the  appropriate  time, 
resolves  the  major  procedural  question 
involved.  I  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  which  is  an  amended 
version  of  the  House  bill,  will  perma- 
nently solve  the  problem. 

E.XHIBIT   1 

Department  of  Agrici^lture, 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  21.  1962 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy.  Your  letter  of 
February  12.  1962.  relative  to  the  enprossed 
bill,  H.R.  8520.  now  before  your  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  has 
been  given  careful  consideration.  You  have 
raised  several  pertinent  questions  that  do 
need  clarification  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  adrhinister  and  participate  In  this 
proposal  as  it  becomes  law. 

The  US.  Depar-ment  of  Agriculture  haB 
vigorously  promoted  the  proper  use  of  land 
for  several  decades.  We  have  recognized  - 
and  hav(?  been  Joined  by  millions  of  farmers 
in  this  — that  wildlife  habitat  is  an  important 
resource  of  the  private  lands  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  three-State  area  referred  to  in  H  R. 
8520  there  has  been  a  long-term  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  evolve  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment that  recognizes  the  unique  features  of 
this  "po-hol  area"  for  migra'ory  waterfowl 
habitat.  However,  the  highly  competitive 
demands  and  potentials  of  the  proper  land 
use  in  tl-Js  pothole  area  suggests  that  legis- 
lative po.lcy  would  be  desirable. 

The  following  discussion  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  questions  you  raised. 
You  may  w:int  to  request  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  comment  on  some  of  the.se 
question.';  We  h.ive  worked  closely  with 
their  officials  on  this  matter,  and  we  a.s.sure 
you  that  we  will  continue  to  do  this  in  the 
future. 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  8520  is  to  give  stat- 
utory authority  for  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  Agriculture  and  Interior 
Departments  somewhat  similar  to  but  not 
identical  with  the  agreement  which  is  now 
in  effect  on  a  trial  basl.s  The  bill  goes 
much  further  to  define  responsibilities  The 
agreement  now  leaves  the  final  decision  In 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
county  ASC  committees.  There  is  now  no 
well-defined  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  offer  the 
farmer  a  rea.sonable  alternative  if  their  find- 
ing is  against  drainage.  We  have  no  infor- 
mation a.5  to  the  extent  that  farmers  have 
been  offered  a  lease  or  purchase  agreement 
in  such  cases. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  counties  in 
which  the  present  ca.perative  arrangement 
is  In  effect.  Ii  will  be  desirable  Uj  have  a 
uniform  policy  and  pr.>cedure  in  the  89  p<:)t- 
hole  counties  in  the  two  Dakot.is  and  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
offers  no  objection  t-o  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  especially  if  cerUln  Interpretations 
are  agreed  to  as  stated  in  our  testimony  on 
this  bill  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

You  have  raised  two  points  that  definitely 
need  clarification  prior  ta  enactment  of  H  R 
8520: 

1.  As  you  point  out,  tlie  bill  might  be 
interpreted  that  if  the  present  owner  finds 
the  offer  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior unacceptable,  he  will  from'  that  time  on 
indefinitely  be  denied  assistance  on  the  land 
in  question.  While  we  had  not  considered 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  certainly  seem 
reasonable  that  H.R.  8520  should  not  be  de- 
signed or  interpreted  to  create  situations 
that  would   remain   unre,<;olved   indefinitely. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  make  this  point 
clear  In  the  legislative  history  or  to  change 
the  bill  to  provide  that  a  new  owner  of  the 
land  be  given  full  opportunity  to  renew  the 
total  process,  including  that  of  applying  for 
drainage  assistance,  if  he  so  desired.  It 
would   also  seem  reasonable   that  provision 


should  be  made  to  provide  that  if  the  present 
owner  finds  the  offer  unacceptable,  that  after 
a  period  of  5  years  or  so  the  owner  would 
have  a  right  to  file  an  application  with  the 
county  ASC  committee  for  reconsideration 
of  his  request  for  Federal  assistance  for 
dninage  of  the  specific  area. 

2.  Your  question  calls  attention  that  the 
bill  does  not  give  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  Join  with  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  In  determining  what  is 
a  reasonable  offer.  Nor  does  it  provide  the 
owner  with  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  If  he  thinks  the 
offer  U)  lease  or  buy  is  unreasonable.  The 
legislative  history  made  during  the  debate  in 
the  House  dealt  briefly  with  the  term  "rea- 
sonable offer."  It  would  seem  to  us  that  as 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  administers 
their  program  for  land  acquisition  for  pro- 
tection of  waterfowl  habitat  it  will  seek  the 
cooperation  of  several  agencies— Federal 
Siite.  and  local  lii  setting  standards,  but  it 
w(  uld  seem  correct  to  leave  the  final  ad- 
mini.-tratlon  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Success  of  an  accelerated  program 
of  land  acquisition  for  this  purpose  will  na- 
turally depend  primarily  on  favorable  re- 
spon.se  from  farmers  and  ranchers  who  now 
control  this  land.  Landowners  will  probably 
be  sjmewhat  reluctant  to  participate  unless 
the  offers  are  reasonable. 

We  will  help  in  any  way  we  can  to  resolve 
these  few  unanswered  questions,  and  appre- 
ciate your  Interest  In  this  entire  matter 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville   L,    Freeman. 

Secretary. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield' 

Mr    MCCARTHY.     I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  offering  the  amendment  I 
am  intere.sted  in  studying  it  further  I 
know  It  will  be  very  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  the  objectives  of  two  Representa- 
tives from  my  State.  Representative 
Rft'ss  and  Representative  Johnsoh,  who 
are  most  desirous  to  secure  action  on 
this  proposal. 

I  think  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
should  be  called  to  the  taxpayer  impli- 
cation.s  and  the  national  responsibility 
implieations  of  the  amendment. 

A.s  I  understand,  one  difficulty  Is  that 
farmers  now  can  receive  Federal  pay- 
ments for  draining  wetlands  on  their 
property,  while  at  the  same  time  public 
moneys  are  expended  for  creating  wet- 
lands to  enable  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life.   Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  McCarthy.  The  senator  is  cor- 
rect: yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Often  the  land 
which  is  drained  is  ideal  and  helpful  for 
the  preservation  of  wildlife,  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  for  years,  and  pro- 
vides great  recreational  value. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
that  the  amendment  would  affect  farms 
in  his  State  and  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  confined  to  three  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  indi- 
cates characteristic  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  affects  the  farmers  of 
his  own  State.  I  know  some  persons 
have  objected  to  the  proposal  on  the 
pround  that  farmers  would  be  deprived 
of  Federal  payments  or.  at  least,  because 
Federal  payments  might  be  held  up. 
The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
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sota  himself  offers  an  amendment  and 
has  distinguished  cosponsors  indicates 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
As  I  understand,  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  finds  that  the  payment  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a  par- 
ticular farmer  might  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  wetlands,  then  he  would 
be  able  to  make  an  adverse  finding,  and 
could  then  permit  one  of  three  courses 
to  take  place.  Under  the  first  finding, 
the  pajTncnt  could  be  held  up  for  1  year' 
Mr.  McCarthy.  For  1  year;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  most,  for  5 
years.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
it  be  for  more  than  5  years.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Secretary 
could  hold  up  pavTnent  for  1  year  simply 
by  a  finding  and  by  putting  a  "hold"  on 
the  land.  If  within  that  1  year  no  effort 
had  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  by  a  State  agency  con- 
cerned with  wildlife  preservation,  the 
fai-mer  could  renew  his  request  for  Gov- 
ernment aid,  and  his  application  would 
again  be  given  consideration. 

The  action  then  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  authoritie.5  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  that  time  they  would 
have  acknowledged  the  ''hold"  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  have 
given  that  Depaitment  a  year  to  take 
action.  If  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  not  taken  action,  the  De- 
partment of  Ag.-iculture  could  again 
consider  the  farmer's  request  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture program. 

However,  if  witliLn  that  year  an  offer 
to  lease  or  purchase  were  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  by  a  State 
agency,  the  farmer  could  refuse  it,  but 
he  could  not  turn  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  again  until  approximately 
5  years  had  elapsed. 

I  assume  he  could  be  released  at  any 
time  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
if  that  Department  said  its  offer  no 
longer  stood.  Then  the  farmer  could 
go  back  again  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  say,  "The  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  no  longer  interested  in 
this  offer;  therefore.  I  should  like  to 
have  Department  of  Agriculture  assist- 
ance." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  submitted  his  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  and 
expects  to  call  it  up,  does  he? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Yes.  The  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill,  which  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  oending  bill.  The  problem 
with  the  House  bill  was  that  there  was 
no  provision  by  which  a  farmer  could 
really  at  any  point  say.  "I  now  want  to 
go  back  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  aid  under  the  existing  agricul- 
tural program."  Once  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  said.  "No,"  that  was 
a  kind  of  final,  absolute  "No." 

The  amendment  attempts  to  estab- 
iKsh  a  sort  of  statute  of  limitations  which 
Will  run  against  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  other  wildlife  agencies  by 
providing  that  they  will  have  to  act 
within  these  limitations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  both  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  favor  the  proposal  and  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  relation  to  the  program'' 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Both  Departments 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  it  on  the 
part  of  either  Department. 

The  letter  from  Secretarj-  Freeman  to 
me  does  not  give  his  absolute  endorse- 
ment of  it,  but  he  states,  in  part: 

1.  As  you  point  out,  the  blU  might  be  in- 
terpreted that  If  the  present  owner  finds 
the  offer  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior unacceptable,  he  will  from  that  time 
on  Indefinitely  be  denied  assistance  on  the 
land  In  question.  While  we  had  not  con- 
sidered this  to  be  the  case.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  reasonable  that  H.R.  8520  should 
not  be  designed  or  Interpreted  to  create  sit- 
uations that  would  remain  unresolved  in- 
definitely. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  make  this  point 
clear  in  the  legislative  history  or  to  change 
the  bill  to  provide  that  a  new  owner  of  the 
land  be  given  full  opportunity  to  renew 
the  total  process.  Including  that  of  applying 
for  drainage  assistance,  if  he  so  desired.  It 
would  also  seem  reasonable  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  provide  that  if  the  present 
owner  finds  the  offer  unacceptable,  that  after 
a  period  of  5  years  or  so  the  owner  would 
have  a  right  to  file  an  application  with  the 
county  ASC  committee  for  reconPlderatlon 
of  his  request  for  Federal  assistance  for 
drainage  of  the  specific  area. 
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The  amendment  I  propose  provide;  a 
5-ycar  limitation  which,  the  Secretary 
iiidicatcs  in  his  letter,  would  not  seem 
to  be  unreasonable.    He  states: 

It  would  also  seem  reasonable  •  •  •  that 
after  a  period  of  5  years  or  so — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  So  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  seems 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  therein 
set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  does  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  I  think  this 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  response  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  can  fairly  be  interpreted 
as  recommendations  of  this  amendment 
or  statements  in  support  of  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  pix>ceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFUGEES  FROM  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  spoke  about  the  situation  of 
the  refugees  who  have  come  from  Com- 


munist China  into  Hong  Kong.  At  this 
time,  I  should  like  to  discuss  that  subject. 
Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  refugees 
has  interested  me  greatly  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
sponsored  many  pieces  of  legislation  in 
order  to  deal  with  it.  Furthermore,  in 
1947.  when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I 
ser\ed  on  the  first  committee  of  the  other 
body  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the 
refugees  and  escapees  who  then  were  in 
the  dLsplaccd  persons  camps  in  Germany 
and  Austria;  and  I  had  some  hand  in 
the  legislation,  subsequently  enacted,  to 
deal  with  that  subject.  So  I  have  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  I  qualify 
that  interest  in  the  ways  I  have  just  now 
stated. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  agree,  first,  Uiat 
our  U.S.  authorities  should  make  avail- 
able the  food  for  possible  allccaUon  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Chinese  NaUon- 
ahst  Government  on  Taiwan,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  care  for  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  Chinese  refugees 
coming  from  Communist  China  into 
Hong  Kong ;  and  I  add  my  voice  to  those 
raised  here  earlier  today  in  urging  Uiat 
that  be  done.  Of  course  I  shall  cooperate 
fully,  in  every  way  open  to  me.  toward 
tliat  end. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  it  is  shocking 
that  those  who  seek  to  escape  from  com- 
munism to  freedom  should  be  turned 
away;  and  it  is  almost  too  awful  to  con- 
template that  they  should  be  trans- 
ported back,  behind  the  Communist 
border  from  which  they  have  escaped. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
quite  complete  experience  with  such 
situations,  in  connection  with  the  border 
between  East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many and  the  situation  existing  between 
the  Eact  German  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  German  Fedtral  Re- 
public, until  very  recently. 

Mr.  President.  I  hail  with  saUsfaction 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  now  appears  to  be  agreeing 
to  take  a  substantial  number  of  these 
refugees  from  Communist  China;  and 
I  speak  with  the  greatest  unhappiness  in 
regard  to  any  thought  of  returning  them 
or  transporting  them  back,  as  the  Brit- 
ish have  thought  they  had  to  do,  from 
Hong  Kong. 

But  let  us  understand  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  situation  applies  to  the 
entire  world,  not  only  to  the  British  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  I  realize  only  too  well  the  ab- 
solutely impossible  physical  conditions 
under  which  Hong  Kong  labors,  and  also 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  Communist  Chinese 
would  open  wide  the  floodgates,  in  order 
literally  to  inundate  Hong  Kong,  in  order 
to  destroy  it — a  technique  which  is  en- 
tirely within  the  inhumanity  and  brutal- 
ity, in  terms  of  the  ti-eatment  of  human 
beings,  of  which  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  would  be  capable. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  that  regime 
is  having  tremendously  great  problems 
because  of  famine  and  the  shortage  of 
food— which  constitute  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  that  regime  would  be  anxious, 
on  pohtical  grounds,  to  unload  as  much 
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of  the  human  problem  as  possible  on 
Hong  Kong. 

So.  Mr.  President,  much  as  we  haU 
the  action  of  the  authorities  on  Taiwan 
in  taking  these  refugees,  and  also  much 
as  we  commend  our  own  authorities  for 
making  surplus  food  available  in  order 
better  to  enable  that  to  be  done,  at  the 
same  time  we  must  point  out  that  there 
Is  not  only  a  breakdown  of  the  proc- 
esses of  freedom  in  Hong  Kong,  but  also 
a  breakdown  which  faces  the  entire 
world;  and  we  must  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  resettle  the  refugees  from 
Communist  China — subject  to  all  our 
procedures  for  screening,  and  so  forth, 
with  which  we  are  familiar — just  as  we 
have  demonstrated  our  willingness  to  do 
that  for  the  refugees  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  East  Germany,  because 
the  whole  world  will  expect  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  including  our  own 
country,  to  make  an  equal  approach  to 
the  problems  of  hiunanity  herein  in- 
volved, and  also  an  equal  approach  to 
the  winning  of  the  cold  war,  which  also 
is  here  Involved,  regardless  of  the  color 
of  the  skins  of  the  persons  involved — 
whether  they  be  white,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  refugees  from  East  Germany,  or 
whether  they  be  yellow,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  refugees  from  Communist  China. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
second  point,  which  Is  the  reception  by 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  of  the  Chinese 
refugees  from  Communist  China  and  the 
help  given  by  our  country  to  those  refu- 
gees, by  means  of  making  food  avail- 
able, the  third  point  in  connection  with 
this  situation  Is  that  it  calls  for  a  con- 
cert of  the  nations,  perhaps  through  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  so  that — 
just  85  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  problem  and  other  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  refugees  of  this 
character — all  the  countries  of  the  world 
will  bear  their  equal  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility, in  accordance  with  their  capa- 
bility for  bearing  some  of  this  burden. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  problem 
is  not  confined  to  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong.  Instead,  it  Is  a  problem  for  all 
the  world,  because  all  of  us  are  engaged 
in  this  strugsle. 

So  the  third  point  would  be  that  the 
United  States  perhaps  might  well  take 
the  initiative  in  raising  it  as  an  Inter- 
national question,  and.  either  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  that  can  be  accomplished,  or 
by  an  ad  hoc  meeting  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  have  the  capability  for 
absorption  of  some  of  these  refugees,  to 
seek  to  allocate  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility on  a  fair-share-per-nation  basis. 

Fourth,  we  have  an  organization  called 
the  International  Rescue  Committee, 
which  has  already  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  of  which  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  [Mr.  PellI,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  is  a  very 
important  official.  This  organization  has 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  v»rorld.  It 
is  organized  and  able  to  utilize  privately 
contributed  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  alleviate  the  very  dreadful 
condition  of  these  refugees. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow 
Americans  to  consider  giving  support  to 


the  International  Rescue  Committee.  I 
might  teU  the  Chair  that,  as  I  am  In  the 
habit  of  Ej-actlclng  what  I  preach,  I  am 
sending  a  check  to  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee,  myself,  today.  In  order 
to  produce.  In  the  fastest  possible  way — 
and  that  Is  the  fastest  possible  way — 
additional  resources  for  the  care  which 
we  solicit  here  and  in  other  places  for 
these  refugees  from  Communist  China. 

Finally,  let  us  not  ever  overlook  for  a 
moment  the  tremendous  significance  of 
the  kind  of  an  exodus  the  flight  of  these 
refugees  represents ;  and  it  is  an  exodus, 
apparently,  of  very  significant  moment 
from  a  Communist  country,  especially  a 
Communist  country  which  has  been  as 
bitter  and  intransigent  in  Its  hate- 
America  campaign  as  has  the  regime  of 
Communist  China. 

Just  as  we  are  Inclined  to  look  with 
considerable  gratification  on  the  fact 
that  no  country  we  know  of,  once  free, 
has  turned  Communist,  and  that  some  of 
them,  although  they  have  veered  in  that 
direction,  have  retraced  their  steps  very 
hurriedly — except  for  the  dreadful  ex- 
ample which  we  have  in  Cuba,  right  off 
our  shores — so  we  have  a  right  to  take 
considerable  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  exodus  from  the 
free  world  to  the  Communist  world. 
Even  those  very  few  who  have  even 
thought  of  the  idea  have  in  many  cases 
turned  right  around  and  retraced  their 
steps.  We  had  an  instance  of  that  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  acid  test  for 
mankind.  While  we  talk  about  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  our 
treasure  for  defense — which  is  right,  and 
which  we  all  support — and  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  which  our  young  people 
must  undertake,  such  as  the  Marines  are 
making  now  in  the  new  and  extremely 
dangerous  area  of  the  Thai-Laos  border, 
we  must  also  remember  there  are  other 
places  in  which  the  Communist  danger 
and  the  totalitarian  threat  to  mankind 
can  be  broken. 

One  of  them  can  be  illustrated,  as  the 
refugees  themselves  are  demonstrating, 
not  only  by  the  delusion,  but  by  the 
downright  tragedy  and  illness,  in  social 
terms,  which  exist  in  those  Communist 
lands.  Of  course,  the  exodus  from  those 
lands  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  on 
that  score. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  four-point 
program  which  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  which  I  myself 
support:  First,  resettlement  in  Taiwan, 
In  response  to  the  offer  which  has  already 
been  made,  and  for  which  we  should  give 
all  due  credit  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
authorities.  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  those  who  work  with  him.  Second, 
the  offering  of  food  from  our  country, 
under  our  food-for-peace  program. 
Third,  some  international  action  to  allo- 
cate these  refugees  to  those  countries 
that  are  able  to  absorb  numbers  of  them, 
on  the  traditional  fair-share  theory 
which  we  employed  so  effectively  with 
other  groups  of  displaced  persons  and 
refugees.  Fourth,  again  the  expre.ssion 
of  the  bountiful  heart  of  our  country  in 
terms  of  private  benefaction  for  which 
we  are  noted  throughout  the  world  and 
of  which  I,    for  one.   and  many  other 


Americans,  are  very  proud;  In  this  case 
through  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Conmilttee,  which  has 
already  taken  notice  of  the  situation  and 
caUed  it  to  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  which  has  the  machinery  and  the 
ability  to  utilize  such  resources  as  may 
be  made  available  to  It  In  a  really  ef- 
fective way. 

This  idea  Is  not  original  with  me.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  spoke  of  It,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  number 
of  us  join  In  so  desirable  an  objective, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity 
and  our  free  society  and  the  free  world, 
and  from  the  standjxjint  of  the  Iron  rigor 
of  the  struggle  In  which  we  are  engaged 
with  the  Communists. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  the  very  thoughtful  remarks 
he  has  made  and  the  program  he  has 
enunciated. 

Earlier  today  I  spoke  on  one  phase  of 
this  subject,  which  Is  the  International 
action  to  allocate  these  refugees,  and  I 
spoke  specifically  of  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  remembers 
when  we  adopted  here  In  the  Senate  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  which 
would  have  permitted  50,000  such  refu- 
gee.^ to  be  absorbed  in  this  country.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  amendment  In 
the  other  body,  unfortunately. 

We  now  have  before  us  an  Immigra- 
tion bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  I  believe  my 
colleacfue  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
myself,  and  other  Senators,  which  would 
in  truth  make  just  a  small  dent  In  this 
problem.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  not 
simply  to  shed  tears  about  this  problem 
because  it  is  a  tragic  situation,  but  also 
to  gear  ourselves  to  doing  something 
about  it. 

I  hope  very  much  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  hold  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation or  other  legislation  which  would 
touch  on  this  unique  Hong  Kong  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  the  larger  immigration 
issues. 

The  United  States  could  take  only  a 
very  minuscule  percentage  of  the  mil- 
lions on  millions  who  want  to  flee  from 
communism  to  freedom,  but  if  we  did 
that,  and  did  it  promptly,  it  would  be  a 
sincere  token  of  our  feelings.  It  would 
also  yield  rich  returns  internationally, 
particularly  among  those  of  our  non- 
Communist  friends  of  Asian  extraction. 

Of  course,  the  natural  place  for  many 
of  these  refugees  to  go  would  be  to  join 
their  countrymen  in  Formosa.  I  must 
commend,  as  did  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Government 
of  Taiwan  for  offering  to  take,  I  believe, 
unlimited  numbers  of  those  who  may  be 
brought  to  their  shores. 

The  Nationalist  Government  should 
recall  the  magnificent  job  which  Israel 
has  done  in  saying,  "We  will  open  our 
doors  to  the  Jews  of  any  nation,  even 
though  we  now  have  plenty   of  other 
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problems  with  oui*  own  people."  That 
policy  has  already  yielded  rich  dividends 
to  Israel  In  economic  resources  and  skills. 
The  long-range  ga^ns  will  be  greater  still. 
I  hope  the  same  thing  would  be  true 
here.  The  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  in- 
creased use  of  American  surplus  food 
through  expansion  of  the  food-for-peace 
ITogram  is  an  excellent  one.  I  join  with 
liim  in  commending  that  project  to  the 
Government.  This  is  a  situation  which 
lias  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  idea  of  locking  innocent  people 
behind  a  wall  and  not  allowing  them 
fieedom  is  abhorrent  to  Americans. 

I  think  some  modest  share  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  resettlement 
of  the  refugees  would  be  well  received  by 
the  American  people.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  remarks  made  today  by  a  number  of 
Senators  will  have  the  result,  among 
other  things,  of  expediting  hearings  on 
propo.sed  legislation  which  many  of  us  are 
spon.soring. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  point  out  that  my  colleague  who  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  other  body  and  my  colleague  who 
s'M-ves  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  both  serve  on  com- 
mittees which  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, as  the  SenaUjr  has  properly  said. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  also  for 
highlighting  the  point,  which,  of  course, 
gets  confused  in  tliese  discussions,  that 
no  one  is  asking  for  an  inundation  by 
these  refugees  into  the  United  States. 
As  my  colleague  says,  a  very  modest 
number  would  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  where  there  may  be  more  con- 
genial surroundings  and  relationships 
for  the  great  number  of  these  people. 

If  we  are  not  ready  to  take  a  fair  share, 
an  earnest  of  our  good  faith,  it  is  very 
hard  to  ask  others  to  do  so.  I  am  glad 
my  colleague  has  made  that  point,  be- 
cause Americans  should  understand 
clearly  that  no  one  is  asking  the  impos- 
sible within  the  context  of  our  national 
life.  All  that  is  asked  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  willingness  to  do  our  fair 
share,  in  a  reasonable  and  decent  way. 


GIFT  OF  CYLDE  B.  AITCHISON  PA- 
PERS TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OREGON  LIBRARY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  very  valuable 
gift  of  the  Clyde  B.  Aitchison's  papers  to 
the  University  of  Oregon  Library. 

The  papers  of  a  great  American,  Clyde 
B.  Aitchison,  have  been  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oregon  Library  by  his 
daughter,  Beatrice  Aitchison.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  make  this  announcement  on 
her  behalf.  As  Senators  know.  Com- 
missioner Aitchison,  who  died  last  Jan- 
uary at  almost  87.  was  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  35 
years.  He  was  appointed  originally  in 
1917  by  President  Wilson  and  served  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1952,  when  he  went 
into  private  practice  of  law  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  half  a  century. 

Before  Mr.  Aitchison  went  on  the  Com- 
mission, he  had  helped  to  draft  the  origi- 


nal legislation  and  served  brilliantly  on 
the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Public  Service 
Commissions,  and  during  this  period 
earned  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

After  some  years  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  he  registered  as  a 
graduate  student  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity and  in  1932  was  awarded  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  in  economics,  on  a 
thesis  which  traced  the  evolution  of 
transportation  regulation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  showed  how  each  step  in  that 
country  foreshadowed  action  in  this  Na- 
tion. He  taught  a  course  in  administra- 
tive law  for  several  years  at  that  univer- 
sity. 

In  response  to  Senate  Resolution  S34. 
69th  Congress,  and  Senate  Resolution 
17,  70th  Congress,  Commissioner  Aitchi- 
son was  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  compile  the  Federal  laws  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  annota- 
tions, tables  and  indexes.  This  he  did  in 
5  monumental  volumes,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  3  more.  By  now,  there 
are  18  volumes  of  "Annotations,"  pub- 
lished originally  as  a  Senate  document, 
invaluable  to  anyone  concerned  with  the 
regulation  of  transportation. 

As  a  former  law  professor  of  legisla- 
tion with  emphasis  in  the  course  placed 
upon  constitutional  law  and  administra- 
tive law,  I  consider  Clyde  B.  Aitchison 
to  be  the  outstanding  scholar  and  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  interstate  com- 
merce regulation  of  this  generation. 

The  selection  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon Library  as  the  depository  of  the 
papers  and  writings  of  Commissioner 
Aitchison  is  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  many  future  scholars  in  this  field 
of  administrative  law  who,  in  the  years 
to  come,  will  do  their  research  among 
the  papers  in  the  Aitchison  collection. 
Before  his  death.  Commissioner  Aitchi- 
son authorized  his  daughter.  Dr.  Beatrice 
Aitchison  to  select  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Prior  to  his  death,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  had  asked  for  his  papers 
ani  a.ssured  Commissioner  Aitchison 
and  his  daughter.  Dr.  Beatrice  Aitchison, 
that  the  collection  would  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  efficient  library' 
procedures  essential  to  scholars  who  will 
do  their  research  among  the  Aitchison 
papers. 

The  value  of  these  papers  simply  can- 
not be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  reference 
sources  for  almost  unlimited  research  in 
any  field  of  knowledge  are  priceless. 
However,  measured  in  terms  of  library 
budgets  for  research  materials,  this  is  a 
ver\'  valuable  collection  of  papers. 

Clyde  Aitchison  made  a  deliberate 
choice  of  public  service  as  a  career  and 
not  as  a  stepping  stone.  He  never  re- 
gretted it.  and  we  are  glad  of  that.  Men 
of  his  ability,  energy  and  integrity  pive 
the  Nation  much  more  than  they  receive. 
Now  his  career  eoe~  on.  Instead  of  being 
destroyed  or  packed  away  to  gather  dust, 
the  record?  of  70  yeirs  of  productive  ac- 
tivity along  many  lines  are  made  avail- 
able to  scholars,  hi.<:torians.  those  seek- 
ing light  to  throw  on  present  and  future 
problems — "The  more  thims  change,  the 
more  they  are  the  same."     A  useful  life 


continues   to   be   concretely   helpful    to 
those  who  follow. 

The  outstanding  public  service  per- 
formed by  Commissioner  Aitchison  dur- 
ing his  many  years  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  left  an  indelible 
print  on  Federal  legislation.  He  was  a 
witness  many,  many  times  over  the  years 
before  the  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  when  interstate  commerce  leg- 
islation was  under  consideration.  On 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  it  came  to  be  a  commonplace 
question  when  interstate  commerce  leg- 
islation was  before  the  committee. 
"What  is  the  position  of  Commissioner 
Clyde  Aitchison  on  the  bill?" 

His  scholarly  knowledge,  seasoned  by 
his  abundance  of  good  commonsense, 
made  him  the  most  infiuential  witness 
who  would  be  called  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  on  any  piece 
of  interstate  commerce  legislation. 
There  was  a  common  saying,  "If-^it- 
chison  is  against  it.  look  out;  if  he  is 
for  it,  you  have  clear  sailing."  Of 
course,  the  Commissioner  would  be  the 
first  to  deny  that  he  exercised  any  such 
infiuence  on  legislation,  because  he  was 
a  modest  man.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  leaned  upon  him  for  expert  ad- 
vice on  interstate  commerce  legislation 
can  bear  witness  to  the  imprints  of  his 
brilliant  mind  on  one  piece  of  legislation 
after  another. 

As  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  deeply 
moved  and  highly  honored  to  be  able 
to  make  the  announcement  today  that 
the  Aitchison  papers  are  going  to  live 
on  as  a  great  reservoir  for  research  study 
in  the  library  of  the  State  university 
of  my  State.  In  behalf  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  people  of  the  State. 
I*  want  to  express  to  Dr.  Beatrice  Aitchi- 
son, daughter  of  Commissioner  Clyde  B. 
Aitchison,  and  to  Bruce  Aitchison,  sen 
of  Commissioner  Clyde  Aitchison,  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  assistance ,  and 
cooperation  which  they  have  extended 
to  the  University  of  Oregon  In  making 
available  to  the  university  this  wonder- 
ful collection  of  their  father's  papers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Aitchison 
collection  will  be  joined  by  other  life- 
time records,  especially  from  those  in  the 
transiX)rtation  field,  and  that  far  across 
this  country  which  developed  so  rapidly 
because  of  transportation  we  will  have 
a  truly  outstanding  center  of  source 
material  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  uni- 
versity library's  description  of  the  papers 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  evidence  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  collection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inventory    of   rnfe  Clyde   BRt'CE   Aitchison 
Papers 

Clyde  B  Aitchison  (1875-1962)  attorney 
and  Interstate"  Commerce  Commissioner,  was 
born  m  Iowa,  educated  at  Hastings  College, 
the  University  of  Oregon,  and  American  Uni- 
versity He  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa.  1896.  and  removed  to 
Portlp.nd.  Ore?  .  1903.  He  w&s  commissioner 
of  thp  Railroad  Commission  of  Oregon,  and 
US  successor,  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
1907-16,  and  solicitor  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Commissioners,  1916-17. 
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From  1917  to  1952  he  was  Commissioner,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  After  he 
retired  he  engaged  in  a  private  law  practice. 

The  Clyde  B.  Altchison  Papers  cover  more 
than  a  century:  1853  to  1961.  They  arrange 
Into  eight  natural  parts. 

Part  1:  (Box  1-2)  consists  of  various  seta 
of  correspondence  and  documents  of  the 
Altchison  family,  beginning  with  Agnes 
Altchison  and  John  Young  Altchison,  the 
grandmother  and  father,  respectively,  of 
Clyde  Altchison.  In  this  part  the  most  im- 
portant series  Is  the  letters,  documents, 
sermons,  and  copybooks  of  John  Young 
Altchison,  Baptist  clergyman,  educated  In 
Scothtnd,  who  had  a  wide  reputation  In  the 
Middle  West  as  a  speaker,  lecturer,  and 
pastor.  A  second  Important  series  Is  the 
letters  of  William  E.  Altchison,  brother  of 
Clyde  Altchison.  whose  letters  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  (1880-84)  are  Important 
to  the  history  of  education  and  to  that  uni- 
versity. The  originals  of  this  series  are  in 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  copies  in 
this  collection. 

Part  2:  (Box  3-5)  begins  the  career  of 
Clyde  Altchison,  f.rst  as  a  student  at  Has- 
tings College.  Hastings,  Nebr.,  as  an  attorney 
In  Iowa  and  Oregon,  and  as  Oregon  railroad 
commissioner.  Correspondence  In  this  part 
Includes  a  scries  between  Clyde  Altchison 
and  his  mother,  and  with  other  members 
of  the  family.  The  most  important  letter 
series  in  this  part  consists  of  a  long  ex- 
change (1915  29)  between  Clyde  Altchison 
und  Joseph  Teal.  Portland  attorney  and  pub- 
lic figure.  This  series  refers  to  Portland 
politics  and  social  atTiUrs  In  a  most  inti- 
mate and   Informed  way. 

Part  3:  (Box  7-14)  commences  with 
Altchison's  appointment  as  Interstate  Com-, 
merce  Commissioner  in  1917.  It  includes 
all  outgoing  correspondence  from  1919  to 
1952.  With  the  ofTlcial  correspondence  are 
ofBcial  memorandums  and  certain  personal 
correspondence.  This  series  of  89  volumes, 
labeled  "Pink  Pile"  by  Altchison,  Is  chrono- 
logically arranged,  with  a  n.ime  index  In 
each  volume.  There  is  In  addition  a  series 
of  mlscellanetjus  loose  letters,  some  ofBcial, 
some  personal,  both  received  and  sent, 
1915-52,   arr.'inged    by  corre.spondent. 

Part  4:  (Box  15-21)  continues  the  file  of 
Altchison  ,18  CoinmlEsloiier.  This  file  group 
contains  the  various  memorandums  of  the 
Commission.  Box  15  Includes  only  the 
conference  and  general  memorandums. 
Boxes  16  to  21  contain  legislative  memo- 
randums. These  are  the  memorandums, 
accompanied  by  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments, occasioned  by  cnngreislor,..il  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Each  bill  introduced 
in  Congress  was  carefully  examined  for  Its 
effect  on  Commission  activities,  and  "posi- 
tion papers'  were  prepared  In  support  of  or 
In  opposition  to  projxjsed  legislation.  In- 
cluded in  this  part  is  a  long  scries  of  records 
relating  to  the  Attorney  General's  Conimlt- 
tee  on  Administrative  Procedure    (1939-49). 

Part  5:  (Box  2-2-30)  continues  the  file  of 
Altchison  as  Commissioner.  It  consists  of 
various  Intf>rstate  Commerce  Commission 
causes,  with  the  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  each  case.  The  file  com- 
mences with  railroad  valuation  cases,  and 
follows  with  certain  ex  parte  and  docket 
numbered  cases.  In  most  instances  the  files 
Include  transcripts  of  testimony  and  similar 
w   ricing  papers 

Part  6:  t  Box  31  33)  concludes  the  fl'.e  of 
Aitchls<in  as  Commissioner.  It  consists  of 
the  records  of  special  projects  undertaken  by 
.Altchison.  Tlie  first  project  deals  with  Fed- 
eriil  control  of  railroads,  particularly  In  war- 
time The  second  involves  a  longtime  studv 
of  British  railroad  experience,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  legislation  and  regulation. 

Part  7:(Box  35  39 )  relates  to  Altchison's 
career  as  a  private  attorney  after  retirement 
from   the  Interstate   Commerce  Commission 


in  1952.  It  consists  of  his  case  flies.  The 
flies  include  his  services  for  the  Board  erf 
Transport  Commissioners  for  Canada,  for  the 
National  TrafSc  Committee,  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Motor  Freight  TrafHc  Association, 
among  others.  Many  of  these  cases  were  be- 
fore the  ICC. 

Part  8:  (Box  40-43)  consists  of  personal 
miscellany  between  1952  and  1961,  including 
a  chronological  file  of  all  personal  and  busi- 
ness correspoadence,  Altchison's  diaries  and 
memo  books  (1913-60)  and  a  collection  of 
his  public  addresses  and  publication. 


INVE^-TORT    OF    THE    PAPERS    OF    CLYDE    BRfCE 

ArrcHisoN 

Box  1:  Altchison  family  genealogy  and 
biography.  Altchison  family  photographs. 
Agnes  Altchison,  letters  received  nnd  sent, 
1859-79.  John  Young  Altchison,  letters  re- 
ceived and  sent,  1853-1905.  John  Young 
Altchison,  l«gal  and  personal  documents. 
John  Young  Altchison,  sermons,  addresses, 
copybooks. 

Box  2:  John  Young  Altchison.  copybooks. 
John  Young  Altchison.  letters  concerning 
the  death  o'  John  Young  Altchison.  1906. 
William  Altchison,  Jr.,  letters  sent,  1865- 
1908.  Altchison  family,  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondence, 1873-1907.  William  E.  Altchi- 
son, letters  received  and  sent,  1880-84,  while 
a  student  at  University  of  Wisconsin. 
(Tj-ped  copli's  only.  Originals  In  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society)  William  B  Altchison, 
letters  sent,  1885-89. 

Box  3:  Clyde  Altchison.  School  memen- 
tos: Ha.^tings  High  School.  Hastings  College. 
Legal  documents  and  records  as  attorney 
before  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  1898.  Records 
and  documents  relative  to  Idlewlld  addition 
to  Hood  River,  Orcg  ,  1907-47.  Letters  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  John  Y.  Altchison.  1906-24. 
Letters  sent.  Including  those  of  Bertha 
Altchison,  to  Mrs.  John  Y.  Altchison.  1906- 
18.  Letters  received  from  members  of 
Altchison  family,  1917-21. 

Box  4:  Clyde  Altchison:  I,Pttcrs  received 
from  members  of  Altchison  family.  1921-24. 
Letters  and  dociunents  relative  to  election 
as  Oregon  railroad  commissioner,  1908  13. 
Letters  concerning  reelection  as  Oregon  rail- 
road commissioner,  1913.  Documei^.ts  pre- 
pared as  Oregon  railroad  commissioner, 
three  briefs  and  one  manual.  Manual  and 
documents  :\s  solicitor,  valuation  committee. 
National  As-sociation  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers, 1915-16.  (See  also  valuation  case  doc- 
uments, box  22  ) 

B^x  5:  c;yde  Altchison:  Correspondence 
with  Joseph  Teal,  1915-29.  Correspondence 
concerning  appointment  as  Commissioner, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1916-17. 

Box  6:  Clyde  Altchison:  Correspondence 
concerning  reappointment  as  Commissioner, 
Interstate  Commerce  Comm:s.';i  >n,  1921.  1928, 
1935,  1942,  1949. 

Bo:i  7;  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Comml.ssloner 
Altch'uson,  outgoing  correspondence,  March 
17,  1919,  September  30,  1921,  10  volumes  In 
7.  "Pink  file,"  volume  "O"  consists  of  mem- 
orandums preceding  the  "Pink  file,"  volumes 
self-Indexed. 

Bdx  8:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Com.mlssloner 
Aitchi.son,  outgoing  correspr,ndence.  October 
5,  1921 -July  6,  1930,  15  volumes  in  6.  "Pink 
file,"  volumes  self-indexed 

Box  9:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Commissioner 
Altchison.  outrroing  correspondence.  July  7, 
1330  38.  24  volumes  in  7.  "Pink  file,"  vol- 
umes self-Indexed. 

Box  10:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Commis- 
sioner Altchison,  outgoing  corre:  pondence, 
1939-42,  18  volumes  In  7.  "Pink  file,"  1942 
volume  in  2  p.arts:  Part  1,  memorandums; 
part  2,  correspondence,  volumes  self-indexed. 

Box  11:  Clyde  Aitchi.son:  ICC  Commis- 
sioner Altchison.  outgoing  correspondence, 
and  memorandums.  1943-46.  Miscellaneous 
memorandums,  1947.  10  volumes  in  8.  "Pink 
file,"  volumes  self-Indexed. 


Box  12:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Commis- 
sioner Altchison,  outgoing  correspondence, 
and  memorandums.  1947-62.  8  volumes. 
"Pink  file."  volumes  self-indexed. 

Box  13:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Commis- 
sioner Altchison,  outgoing  correspondence, 
1951-52.  one  volume.  Personal  correspond- 
ence. 1945-52,  three  volumes.  Miscellaneous 
correspondence.  1932-52,  A-R,  Including  ma- 
jor files,  1915-32;  Marshall  Dana,  Wlnthrop 
M.  Daniels,  Carl  V.  Elmquist,  Richard  T.  Ely. 
Herschel  A.  Hjllopeter,  T.  W.  Jacobs.  Wilbur 
LaRoe,  Jr.,  Lewis  A.  McArthur,  William  C. 
McCulloch,  Wayne  L.  Morse,  Felix  J.  C.  Pole. 
Mark  W.  Potter,  Clyde  M.  Reed,  Robert  P. 
Reeder. 

Box  14:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  Commis- 
sioner Aitchlfon,  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence. 1932-52,  S-Z,  Including  major  flics, 
1915-52:  I.  L.  Sharfman — C.  E.  R.  Sherring- 
ton— Max  Thelen— Luther  Walter — Daniel 
Wlllard.  Memorandums.  Chief  Counsel,  ICC, 
1917-25,  three  volumes.  Indexed. 

Box  !5:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dtmi.s,  conference  and  general  memorandums, 
1920-^4.  ICC  memorandums,  legislative 
memnrandums,  63d  Congress  (1914),  78th 
Congress   (1938),  Including  Eastman  plan. 

Box  16:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dums, legislative  memorandums,  78th  Con- 
gress (1938),  House  bills,  80th  Congress 
(1947^8),    House   bills 

Box  17:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dums, legislative  memorandums.  80th  Con- 
gress (1947-48),  House  bills,  81st  Congress 
(1949  50),  general  memorandums.  Senate. 

Box  18:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dunis,  legislative  memorandums,  81st  Con- 
gress (1949-50),  Senate  bills,  82d  Congress 
(1951-52).  ICC  memorandums,  concerning 
freight  forwarder  bills.  1939-41. 

Box  19:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dums, legislative  memorandums,  concerning 
freight  forwarder  bills,  1941-51.  ICC  memo- 
randums, legislative  memorandums,  concern- 
ing Phillips  bill,  to  provide  for  review  of 
orders  f>f  the  ICC.  Includes  correspondence 
and  working  pnpers. 

Box  20:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dums, legislative  memorandums,  concerning 
Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Procedure.  Includes  reports,  bills, 
liearliigB,  and  statements,  76th  to  79th  Con- 
gre^..■>t■s,   1939  45. 

B  X  21:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  memoran- 
dums, legislative  memorandums,  concerning 
.Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Procedure.  Includes  correspondence, 
v/orking  papers,  reports,  and  publications, 
1939  49. 

Box  22:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  ca-^es  and 
allied  documents,  valuation  cases.  Federal 
valuation  of  the  railroads  In  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia.  1915.  one  volume  As- 
sociation of  American  Rallroad-s,  valuation 
committee,  report,  1916,  one  volume.  Na- 
tional As.soclatlon  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
valuation  committee,  bulletins,  and  docu- 
ments, 1916-17,  one  volume.  ICC  cases  on 
procedure,  evidence,  and  valuation  of  rail- 
roads, two  volumes.  ICC  valuation  case 
memorandum  with  respect  to  valuation,  one 
volume.  ICC  digest  of  decisions  in  valua- 
tion cases,  1932,  one  volume.  ICC  report  of 
recapture  board,  three  volumes.  incUides 
index. 

Box  23:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  cases  and 
ailied  documents.  ICC  valuation  docket  1, 
2,  3.  4.  5:  (1)  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlan- 
tic Railroad;  Georgia  terminal;  Atlanta  Ter- 
minal Railroad:  (2  I  Texas  Midland  Railroad; 
(3)  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railroad 
Co;  (4)  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.; 
(5)  Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  Co. 
(briefs,  hearings,  1917-20,  nine  volumes). 
ICC  bibliography  on  valuation,  one  volume. 

Box  24:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  cases  and 
allied  documents.  Ex  parte  No.  57,  "15-per- 
cent rate  case,"  documents  and  testimony, 
1917.  Ex  parte  71.  In  re  section  422  of  the 
Federal   Transportation   Act,   heai-lngs,    1920. 
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one  volume.  Docket  No.  13293,  general  rate 
investigation  before  ICC  briefs,  two  volumes; 
summary  of  testimony  and  arguments,  one 
volume,  1921-22.  Docket  No  15100.  depre- 
ciation charges  of  steam  railroad  companies, 
hearings,   1923.  one  volume. 

Box  25:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  cases  and 
allied  documents.  Ex  parte  87,  Docket  No. 
17000.  rate  structure  investigation.  Reve- 
nues In  western  district,  summary  of  testi- 
mony, 1925.  four  volumes  Ex  parte  115. 
Increases  in  freight  rates,  fares,  and  charges. 
Before  the  ICC  abstracts  of  testimony,  argu- 
ments, correspondence,  and  forms,  four  vol- 
umes. 1934-37. 

Box  26;  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  cases  and 
allied  documents.  Ex  parte  115  (continued 
and  concluded),  six  volumes. 

Box  27:  Clyde  Altchison:  ICC  cases  and 
allied  documents.  Ex  parte  123  and  125.  In- 
creases In  rates,  J'are.  and  charges  Before 
the  ICC,  15-percent  case.  Correspondence, 
abstract  of  testimony,  abstract  of  argument, 
6  volumes.  1937-38 

Box  28:  Clyde  Aitchison:  ICC  cases  and 
allied  documents.  Docket  2600.  general  rate 
level  investigation  before  the  ICC.  Sum- 
mary of  testimony  and  argument.  1  volume. 
1933.  Ex  parte  12(5.  expre  s  rates,  letters,  and 
teleerams,  1  volume.  1938  Dockets  28300, 
28310.  MC-C-150.  Cla-ss  rate  investigation, 
1939.  Consolidated  freight  classification. 
1939.  Motor  fn?lght  classification.  1939. 
(Correspondence,  documents.  2  volumes). 
Ex  parte  148.  162.  166.  Increased  railway 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  1942,  1946.  Let- 
ters and  telegrams.  2  volumes.  IXickcts  29C63. 
29664.  29708.  In  the  matter  of  transconti- 
nental rail  rates  (29633).  Intercoastal  water 
rates  (29664).  .All-water,  water-rail,  and 
rail-water  rates  between  Pacific  coast  ports 
and  interior  points  (29708).  1947.  Tran- 
script of  testimony,  volumes  1   8 

Box  29:  Clyde  Aitchison  ICC  cases  and 
allied  document.;.  Docket  29663.  29664, 
29708  (continued  and  concluded),  volumes 
9-77  Dockets  29721,  29722,  13457  In  the 
matter  of  all-rail  commodity  rates  between 
California.  Oregon,  and  Washington  ;  29721) 
Pacific  coastwise  water  rates  (29722).  Pa- 
cific coast  fou-lh  section  applications 
(13457).  Hearlncs.  tran.scripts  of  testi- 
mony, 1949,  14  volumes 

B'X  30:  Clyde  A:tch:.<=Mr.  ICC  ra.>:es  and 
allied  documents.  Dockets  29663,  29664, 
and  concluded) .  1949  51  D-^cketF  30416  nnd 
30660.  In  the  matter  of  class  rates.  Movm- 
taln-Paclflc  territory,  and  transcontinental 
rail  rates.  Correspondence,  exhibits,  testi- 
mony, 1951.  Federal  control  of  railroads. 
World  War  I,  studies,  documents,  corre- 
spondence. 

Box  31:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Federal  control 
of  railroads  Freight  rate  controversy.  1923. 
correspondence,  memorandums.  Coal  crisis 
of  1923.  correspondence,  memorandums.  War 
Policies  Commission.  1931.  reports,  corre- 
spondence. Federal  Coordinator  of  Transpor- 
tation (E^.stman)  speeches,  memorandums. 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 
Foreign  Experience  with  Transportation 
Control  (official  study,  mimeographed). 
World  War  II  (including  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration), 1946-50.  Correspondence, 
memorandums. 

Box  32:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Special  projects 
of  Commlsslonei  Aitchison:  (1)  Study  of 
railway  rate  regulation  In  Great  Britain;  (2) 
study  of  the  regulation  of  transportation 
in  Great  Britain,  1914-34.  Notes,  corre- 
spondence, source  material,  memorandums, 
1932-52.  (See  also  C.E.R.  Sherrington  cor- 
respondence, box  14.) 

Box  33:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Special  projects 
of  Commissioner  Aitchison:  (1)  Federal  Bar 
Association,  Committee  on  Administrative 
Law,  correspondence,  memorandums,  reports, 
on  reform  of  administrative  procedure, 
1938-39  (see  also  Attorney  General's  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Procedure,  box  20.  21) ; 
(2)     Brazil    trip.     1944-45.    correspondence. 


literature,  and  report  to  Director,  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs;  (3)  Judicial  confer- 
ence. Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
Procedure,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
reports,  1950-51  (see  also  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Adnainistratlve  Procedure, 
box  20,  21);  (4)  pyostwar  planning  report  to 
the  President,  by  Aitchison  and  Porter,  re- 
port and  working  papers,  1943;  (5)  course 
outline  and  notes  for  course  in  administrative 
law.   American  University,  Washington.  DC. 

Box  34:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Case  files.  Board 
of  Transportation  Commissioners  for  Canada, 
correspondence,  judgments,  orders,  memo- 
randums, 1953  61. 

Box  35:  Clyde  Aitchi^n:  Case  flies.  ICC 
docket  MC-C-1762,  Seattle  Traffic  Aisocta- 
tion  V.  Consolidated  Freightways.  Inc.  (on 
behalf  of  deferment),  briefs,  correspondence, 
exhibits,  and  documents.  1954-60. 

Box  36:  Clyde  Altchison:  Case  flies,  ICC 
docket  MC-C-1762  (continued  and  con- 
cluded ) . 

Box  37:  Clyde  Altchison:  Case  files:  d) 
ICC  docket  31660.  Arkansas  intrastate  freight 
rates  and  charges  (on  behalf  Reynolds  Metal 
Co.),  correspondence,  briefs,  documents, 
1955-56;  (2)  ICC  I  and  S  docket  7151.  guar- 
anteed rates.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  to 
Chicago  (agreed  charges)  (on  behalf  Na- 
tional Motor  Freight  Traffic  Association), 
correspondence,  briefs,  memorandums;  (3) 
ICC  docket  32290,  increased  less-than-carload 
rates  in  official  territory  (on  behalf  National 
Motor  Freight  Traffic   Association),    1958-59. 

Box  38:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Case  files:  (1) 
ICC  docket  6062,  petroleum  In  north  Pacific 
coast  territory  (on  behalf  Pacific  Inland 
Tariff  Bureau.  Inc.),  correspondence,  docu- 
ment*. 1952-54:  (2)  ICC  MC-C-1796.  Port- 
Ir.d  Freight  Traffic  Association  v  ^f .  A-  M. 
Fast  Freinht  (on  behalf  the  association), 
1956;  (3)  ICC  Ex  pirte  212.  increased  freight 
rates  ( on  behalf  North  Pacific  Lumber  Co  ) . 
1958;  (4)  ICC  I  and  S  docket  7250.  contract 
r;ites- -rugs  and  carpeting  (on  behalf  Na- 
tional Motor  Freight  Traffic  Association^ 
1959-60;  (5)  Grace  Line.  Inc  .  ct  al  v  Pan- 
ami  Canal  (in  consultation  with  and  for 
C.  Dickerman  Williams),  1957-58;  (6)  CAB 
FFI  docket  5947.  indirect  carriage  of  prop- 
erty ion  behalf  American  Airlines),  1953-56. 
(7  I  Middle  Atlantic  Conference,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  documents.  1952-54; 
(8)  Southern  Motor  Carriers  Rate  Con- 
ference, correspondence,  memorandums, 
docum.ents.  1952-61;  (9)  American  Trucking 
Association.  memorandums.  statements, 
documents  concerning  H.R.  6161  and  other 
omnibu.'  transportation  bills.  1955-56. 

Box  39:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Case  files:  (1) 
National  Traffic  Committee,  bulletins,  re- 
ports, correspondence,  memorandums,  1953- 
58  (includes  file  on  "piggyback"  transporta- 
tion); (2)  National  Motor  Freight  TYaffic 
Association,  minutes,  bulletins,  reports,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  195&-60  (see 
also  specific  cases  on  behalf  the  association  ) . 

Box  40:  Clyde  Altchison:  Personal  and 
business  correspondence,  outgoing.  1952-61 
(chronologically  arranged,  third  copies). 
Personal  miscellany:  Hasting  College  cor- 
respondence. 1930-60;  interstate  male  chorus 
and  other  music  groups,  correspondence, 
programs. 

Box  41:  Clyde  Altchison:  Diaries,  account 
books,  memo  books,  1913-60. 

Box  42:  Clyde  Aitchison:  Diaries,  account 
books,  memo  books,  1913-60.  Addresses  and 
publications. 

Box  43:  Clyde  Altchison:  Addresses  and 
publications. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous    consent    that   the    Senator 

from  Oregon  may  yield  to  me  without 

losing  her  right  to  the  floor. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  re(iuce  costs 
of  farm  programs  to  the  Federal 
Govemmenr,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government' s  excessive  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  dome.nic  and 
foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  othe~  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKIZN.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Congress  is,  of  course, 
the  agriculture  bill.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forest ;t  of  the  Senate.  However, 
we  find  on  our  desks,  having  arrived 
today,  72  pages  of  amendments  to  that 
bill.  They  are  extremely  far-reaching 
amendments. 

The  wheat  amendment,  if  approved, 
conceivably  could  raise  considerable  hob 
with  the  feed  grain  growers  of  this  coun- 
ti-y,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  feed 
rrain  growers  even  know  the  amendment 
ic  proposed. 

There  is  a  proposed  dairy  amendment, 
which  would  provide  what  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  rejected, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might 
take  quotas  from  one  part  of  the  countr>' 
and  transfer  them  to  another.  Appar- 
ently the  talented  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  has  been  so  successful  in  manipulat- 
ing cotton  allotments  has  inspired  others 
to  feel  that  efforts  successful  in  respect 
to  cotton  might  be  even  more  successful 
in  respect  to  the  dairy  business.  But 
the  dair>'  people  do  not  know  about  the 
amendment. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  not  iseen  the  amendments.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  printed  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  and  made  available,  but 
most  Senators  have  not  seen  them  yet. 

I  understand  that  the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  un- 
dertaking to  do  a  "snow  Job"  on  the 
Congress,  to  have  the  amendments  acted 
upon  before  the  people  back  home,  who 
may  be  mjide  or  broken  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments,  become  aware  of 
what  is  being  proposed  to  affect  their 
fortunes.  So  I  sincerely  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  force  a  vote  on  the 
amendments,  which  many  Senators  have 
not  yet  seen.  I  have  only  barely  seen 
them.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  them.  I  ask  that  the  vote  be 
delayed  until  ample  time  has  been  given 
to  those  who  will  be  most  seriously 
affected  to  know  what  is  contained  in 
them. 

I  think  the  point  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant. We  are  also  occupied  in  the  study 
of  other  questions,  which  were  scheduled 
for  consideration  previous  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  amendments.  The  amend- 
ments were  submitted  late  yesterday  and 
not  made  available  until  earlier  today. 
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The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  trying  to  mark  up  the  foreign  aid  biU. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
LOOPERl.  who  is  usuaUy  a  spokesman  for 
the  feed  grain  people,  is  involved  in  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  aid  bill.    He 
cannot  be  present  in  the  Chamber.    I  am 
sure  that  he  is  intensely  concerned  with 
the  pending  business,  which  is  a  wheat 
proposal.    I   would   not  consider  it   in 
the  least  fair  to  undertake  to  press  any 
of  the  amendments  to  a  vote  until  Sen- 
ators who  would  be  affected  by  them  have 
full    opportvmity    to    read    and   submit 
them  to  the  people  at  home  for  analyses 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  judgment. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  portions  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
which  indicate  that  we  need  a  little  time 
to  discuss  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  measure  before  the  Senate.  The 
amendments  are  sweeping  in  nature  and 
far  reaching,  in  consequences. 

Earlier  today  I  talked  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cattlemen's  Association 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  who  was  greatly 
concerned    about    the    report   that    an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  reinstate 
the  compulsory  feed  grain  section.    Ac- 
cording to  that  visitor,  that  would  be 
highly  detrimental  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry.   I  happen  to  know  that  that  is  a 
position  shared  by  the  livestock  industry 
of  my  own  State.    The  man  with  whom 
I  talked  said  it  was  highly  important 
that  a  little  time  be  given  so  that  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  country  gen- 
erally might  recognise  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  a  compulsory  feed  grain 
program,  which  would  consequently  re- 
sult in  a  production  control  program,  if 
not  a  price  control  program,  for  livestock. 
So  I  hope  that  we  may  consider  this 
subject    in    an    orderly    and    deliberate 
fashion.    I  should  Uke  to.  recommend  to 
the  committee  chairman  and  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  that  some  kind  of 
unanimous-consent    proposal    be    pre- 
sented which  would  be  agreeable  to  Sen- 
ators generally,  so  that  we  could  be  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  no  precipitate 
vote  on  any  of  the  amendments,  and  so 
that  the  country  could  be  assured  that 
all  the  facts  would  be  available  before 
the  Senate  votes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.     I    yield    to    the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  a.ssure  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  that  no  attempts 
will  be  made  for  precipitate  action. 
When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  pre- 
sented his  amendments  today,  I  alerted 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  and  suggested  that  they  bring  Sen- 
ators to  the  Chamber.  There  is  no  more 
important  business  of  the  Congress  than 
the  agriculture  bill  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
Senators  to  come  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  this  morning 
trying  to  get  Senators  to  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  want  to  force 
precipitate  action  on  any  proposals  as 
important  as  the  amendments  which  are 
before  the  Senate.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that.  The  majority  leader  wishes 
to  consult  with  Members  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  regard  to  some 
kind  of  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
I  think  that  would  be  helpful.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
other  responsibilities.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLOOPER  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  I  have 
other  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Most  Senators  have. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     We  would  like  to 
regularize   the    procedure.     I  shall  co- 
operate toward  that  end. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  make  that  statement,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  not  say  otherwise.  The 
pressure  would  be  removed  if  we  could 
know  in  advance  of  the  time  that  we 
were  reaching  the  voting  stage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated,  debate  on  the  bill  was 
started  yesterday.  It  i=;  difficult  to  bring 
Senators  to  the  Chamber  to  listen.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  two  amend- 
ments that  I  have  proposed  reveal  noth- 
ing new.  The  subject  was  di.scu5.spd  in 
the  committee.  Hearings  were  held  on 
the  proposals  for  several  weeks.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  cattle  indunr>-,  as  well 
as  all  others  interested  in  the  propo.sed 
legislation,  know  full  well  all  about  the 
amendments  which  I,  in  my  own  right 
as  chairman  of  the  contunittee,  have 
offered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows 
very  well  that  in  respect  to  his  proposal 
to  have  an  alternate  plan  in  the  wheat 
provision  of  the  bill.  I  stated  that  when 
the  time  came— perhaps  not  at  the  time, 
but  soon  thereafter— I  would  move  to 
strike  that  option  from  the  bill.  That  is 
what  I  am  attempting  t<5  do  now.  That 
is  the  pcndinc;  question.  Insofar  as  the 
so-called  feed  grain  proposal  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  It  is 
worded  along  the  lines  discvissed  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  He  announced  publicly  that  he 
would  offer  the  two  amendments.  The 
livestock  industry  is  primarily  interested 
in  a  compulsory  feed -grain  proposal.  A 
great  many  wheat  farmers  are  vitally 
affected  and  interested  in  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out.  if  the 
proceedings  could  be  regularized  so  that 
all  Senators  would  know  when  voting 
would  begin,  and  that  voting  would'  not 
start  at  least  imtil  Senators  who  are  ab- 
sent attending  to  other  duties  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  debates  in  the 
Record,  I  think  we  could  move  to  dis- 
patch the  business  of  the  day. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  Senators  in 
the    Chamber    during    general    debate. 


When  the  stage  is  reached  when  a  vote 
is  imminent,  and  the  intention  as  to  the 
time  for  voting  is  announced  in  the 
Record,  interested  Senators  will  make  an 
endeavor  to  be  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  .     We  can 
consider  the  amendments  one  at  a  time. 
We  know  that  two  key  admendments  will 
be  voted  upon.     As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  said,  there  are  some  addi- 
tional   amendments,    but   the   two    key 
amendments  are  the  wheat  amendment, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  and  the  feed 
grains  amendment.    Those  are  the  two 
most     controversial     amendments.      It 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment which  would  give  Senators  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  question  time 
for  study,  and  the  advance  notice  re- 
quired for  orderly  debate.    I  know  that 
the  majority  leader  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  proper  procedure.     He  is  inter- 
ested in  proceeding  with  the  debate  so 
that  we  may  have  a  schedule  next  week. 
in    which   Memorial   Day    occurs,   that 
would  be  helpful  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.    If  Senators  will  give  me  some 
suggestions.  I  shall  be  happy  to  convey 
them  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield],  who  is  a  reasonable  man. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  had  hoped  that  action 
on  the  bill  could  be  concluded  this  week. 
However,  up  to  this  time  most  Senators 
do  not  know  what  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.     I  am  afraid  they  do  not 
know    what   the    amendments    provide. 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  want  to  consult 
with    the    people   back    home    who    are 
most  affected  in  the  various  lines  of  ag- 
riculture.   I  suggest  that  we  receive  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  no  precipitate 
vote    due    to   lack    of   speakers.     Some 
Senators  have  not  spoken  because  they 
do  not  yet  know  on  what  subject  they 
should    speak.    They    must    read    the 
amendments  to  find  out  what  to  speak 
on.    Perhaps  tomorrow  we  could  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  time  to  start 
voting.    Personally,    I    would    hope    it 
could  be  Thursday.     Of  course,  I  am  in 
no   position  to  speak   for  anyone   else. 
I  would  hope  it  could  be  Thursday,  ani 
that  we  could  conclude  by  Friday  night. 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.     That     was     the 
thinking   of    the   majority   leader,    that 
po.ssibly   we  could  come   to  a  vote   by 
Thursday.     With    respect    to    the    two 
amendments,  the  wheat  amendment  and 
the  feed  grains  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  lack  of  understand- 
ing as  to  what  those  amendments  mean. 
There  are  other  amendments  that  are 
different,   of   course.     I   am   sure   that 
Senators  will  want  to  have  some  discus- 
sion of  those  amendments.    I  understand 
that  there  are  dairy  amendments  and 
other  amendments  to  be  offered.    Much 
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will  be  said  about  those  amendments, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  we  will  have  all  the  time  in 
the  world  to  discuoS  those  amendments. 
As  to  the  wheat  amendment  £md  the 
foed  grains  amendment,  I  believe  that 
after  some  reasonable  hours  of  debate 
v.e  ought  to  be  prepared  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  those  amendments.  I  will  talk 
it  over  with  the  majority  leader.  Per- 
haps we  can  agree  to  vote  early  Thurs- 
day on  those  amendments,  and  E>ossibly 
first  discuss  them  with  the  Senators  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Speaking  as  one  who 
has  an  amendment  before  the  Senate 
now  on  a  vital  part  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  let  us 
start  to  vote  on  Thursday,  with  a  rea- 
.'^onable  amount  of  time  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss both  sides  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  a.ssume  that  probably  it  would  not 
require  too  lengthy  a  discussion  once  we 
can  get  the  Senators  here,  because  the 
is.sues  with  respect  to  it  are  not  com- 
plicated. They  are  quite  generally  un- 
derstood. All  Members  would  probably 
be  prepared  to  vote  sometime  after  the 
morning  hour  on  Thursday,  after  we 
had  had  an  hour's  debate,  or  so.  on  each 
side,  and  to  such  a  proposal  I  would 
have  no  objection.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  do  that  than  to  have  everyone 
agitated  and  worried  about  a  vote  com- 
ing sometime  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
confer  with  the  various  commodity 
groups  and  his  constituents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  everj'  Sen- 
ator that  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  rush 
to  a  vote.  I  want  to  give  Senators  every 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  discu.ss  the 
amendments.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  chairman  has  al- 
ways been  fair.  However,  if  we  run  out 
of  speakers,  and  an  amendment  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  there  must  be  a  vote,  in 
spite  of  the  patience  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  will  cooperate  with  us  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  able  to  get  to  an  end  of 
the  debate  sometime  this  week. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  in  favor  of  getting 
through  with  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
this  week,  if  it  is  humanly  possible. 
However,  I  believe  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  reasonably  well 
alerted  as  to  when  there  would  be  a  vote. 
When  we  run  out  of  speakers,  as  we  have 
almost  run  out  of  speakers  today,  a  vote 
is  in  order,  unless  someone  Is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  block  action.  No  one  wants  to  do 
that.  It  is  better  to  have  a  time  set  for 
voting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  may  be  able  to 
consummate  an  agreement  as  to  time. 
Merely  as  a  preliminary  discussion  at 
this  time,  could  we  possibly  begin  think- 
ing about  agreeing  to  vote  on  the  wheat 
amendment,  let  us  say,  at  2:30  on  Thurs- 
day, and  that  2  hours  later,  after  the 
wheat  amendment  is  disposed  of,  vote  on 
the  feed  grain  amendment,  using  the 
I. me  in  between  now  and  that  time  for 
general  discussion  of  these  matters? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Just  as  a  general  discus- 
sion now  with  reference  to  such  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
toss  this  out,  because  I  know  the  major- 
ity leader  has  said  that  he  wants  very 
much  to  come  to  this  kind  of  agreement, 
because  it  is  a  more  orderly  procedure 
to  follow. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  may  say  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  within  the  realm 
of  reasonableness  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  not  cover  the  other  amend- 
ments, such  as  the  one  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  very  keenly  in- 
terested. We  would  have  to  discuss  this 
matter  separately. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  should  be  incor- 
porated in  one  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  should  achieve  an 
orderly  method,  such  as  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Of  course,  I  am  in  no  position  to  agree 
at  this  time.  In  fact.  I  have  no  author- 
ity to  agree,  anyway.  The  people  who 
are  concerned  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  their  arguments  if  they 
have  any,  and  alert  their  people  at  home. 
That  would  mean  at  least  24  hours  in 
which  to  make  known  the  contents  of 
these  amendments  to  the  people  who  are 
most  concerned. 

Mr.  HUI.IPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  that,  possibly  be- 
fore tomorrow  night,  we  might  take  up 
the  question  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  as  to  when  we 
might  start  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  only  purpose  m 
making  the  suggestion  is  to  get  some 
thinking  about  it  tomorrow,  after  our 
colleagues  have  read  the  Record.  The 
sooner  we  can  come  to  an  agreement, 
the  more  we  could  guide  the  debate  so 
that  there  would  be  an  equitable  sharing 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  a  little  bit  upset 
at  the  number  of  calls  that  have  been 
made  and  the  p>ersons  I  have  seen  around 
on  the  Hill.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  it  was  all  settled  and  that  we 
might  as  well  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right.  When  one  steps  out  into  the  hall 
he  gets  buffeted  both  ways. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  u-ill  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
point  that  if  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota could  fix  the  time  for  voting  at 
either  2  or  3  o'clock,  it  would  suit  me 
much  better.  The  hour  of  2:30  happens 
to  be  very  bad  for  me.  I  make  that  as 
a  personal  request. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  confer  with  the 
majority  leader  and  consider  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  after  a  quorum  call  later 
this  afternoon,  to  see  if  we  can  finalize 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much. 


Mrs.  NICUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  commented 
that  we  had  run  out  of  speakers.  It  did 
not  seem  that  way  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  that  I  had 
prepared  my  extemporaneous  remarks 
before  I  knew  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  going  to  speak. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  All  joking  aside. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  exchange  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  hear,  because 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  a  different 
reason,  perhaps,  from  that  expressed  by 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken,  for 
hoping  that  we  would  not  come  to  a  pre- 
cipitate vote  on  the  farm  program. 

Mr.-  President,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Senate  to  listen  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  deliberated  upon  the 
bill  for  as  long  as  our  committee  has 
deliberated  on  the  pending  bill,  and 
which  has  listened  to  the  testimony,  both 
pro  and  con,  from  all  the  organizations 
and  groups  involved,  and  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

I  am  glad  that  we  will  have  time  to 
discuss  the  bill  on  the  floor,  because  I 
believe  that  particularly  those  Senators 
who  represent  large  urban  areas  should 
not  take  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  face  value, 
but  should  consider  some  other  aspects 
of  the  bill. 

Therefore  I  believe  we  have  come  to  an 
agreement  that  we  will  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  There  never  was  any 
intention  to  do  a  snow  job  or  to  have  a 
precipitate  vote  on  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
comment  particularly  on  a  few  facts 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

If  we  exclude  the  costs  of  war  from 
the  national  budget — the  costs  of  past 
wars  and  the  expense  of  preventing 
future  wars — the  largest  remaining 
budgetary  item  is  agriculture.  Next 
year,  our  agricultural  programs  will  con- 
sume $5,836  million — $4,585  million  for 
price  supports  alone. 

During  each  congressional  campaign 
there  comes  a  moment  when  the  candi- 
date speaks  out  on  the  farm  problem. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  rousing  cheers, 
he  delivers  one  of  several  traditional 
farm  slogans — slogans  with  a  full  sound 
but  a  hollow  meanirig:  "Let's  Get  the 
Government  Out  of  the  Farm  Busmess," 
or  "I  Want  To  Help  the  Little  Farmer." 

And  as  the  mouthing  of  slogans  con- 
tinues, the  price  of  our  farm  program 
mounts  ominously  and  omnivorously. 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary- 
Freeman  have  proposed  rational  perma- 
nent farm  legislation — legislation  as  fair 
to  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer  as  to 
the  farmer.  The  administration  offered 
the  farmer  supports  adequate  to  main- 
tam  farm  income  at  past  levels,  and 
asked  only  that  the  farmer  accept  the 
conditions  dictated  by  realism. 

The  administration  offered  the  farmer 
a  choice:  "Tell  the  Government  to  get 
out  of  the  farm  business  and  we  will  get 
out — but  if  you  want  supports,  accept 
the  necessary  controls." 

Yet  the  very  critics  who  vigorously 
call  for  the  elimination  of  Goverrunent 
intervention  in  the  farm  market  fought 
just  as  vigorously  in  committee  to  retain 
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existing  programs.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  been  stripped  of  adequate 
controls. 

Voluntary  programs  can  no  more  serve 
to  reduce  our  farm  surpluses  than  traffic 
lights  without  policemen  could  serve  to 
generate  traffic  safety. 

Voluntary  programs  tend  to  accentu- 
ate the  upward  trend  in  yields.  Not  only 
would  cooperators  attempt  to  make 
higher  yields  per  acre;  so  would  nonco- 
operators  as  the  price  situation  improved. 
With  ability  to  stay  out  of  the  program 
1  year  and  participate  the  next,  pro- 
ducers can  obtain  the  benefits  of  regular 
crop  rotation — with  pay. 

Inability  to  require  cross-compliance 
as  a  condition  for  price-support  eligibil- 
ity under  a  voluntary  program  places  a 
definite  handicap  on  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  other  commodity  pro- 
grams. This  is  particularly  true  as  be- 
tween wheat  and  feed  grains,  but  also 
applies  to  other  allotment  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  hazards  of  emer- 
gency program  continuation,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  has  others — 
one  of  them  connected  with  wheat.  As 
now  written,  the  bill  would  give  farm- 
ers a  choice  in  the  wheat  referendum, 
a  choice  they  cannot  fully  understand. 
Two  choices  would  be  offered  to  pro- 
ducers. One  would  be  the  program  long 
in  effect,  as  modified  for  the  1962  crop. 
It  involves  a  reduced  acreage  allotment 
and  voluntary  land  retirement.  The 
other  would  be  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President  this 
year — a  program  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  those  advocated  for  years  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  National  Grange,  and  National 
Farmers  Union. 

If  a  majority  of  farmers  chose  the 
certificate  plan,  it  would  become  a  per- 
manent wheat  program.  If  a  majority 
favored  the  1962  program,  it  would  be 
in  effect  for  the  1963  crop. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  choices 
farmers  would  have  to  make  next  sum- 
mer. They  would  also  vote  on  establish- 
ment of  marketing  quotas — the  usual 
choice  in  wheat  referendums.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  would  be  required  to  put 
marketing  quotas  into  effect  under  either 
of  the  two  programs.  The  trouble  is, 
when  a  farmer  is  asked  whether  or  not 
he  favors  marketing  quotas  for  the  1963 
crop,  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
voting  for  marketing  quotas  under  the 
certificate  plan  or  under  the  emergency 
program.  Th:s  is  an  impossible  choice 
on  short  notice. 

Congress  should — Congress  must — 
decide  now  on  the  permanent  wheat  pro- 
gram. We  must  consider  not  only  the 
interests  of  producers,  but  the  interests 
of  the  taxpaying  public,  as  well.  The 
emergency  wheat  program  in  effect  this 
year  is  costly  and  cumbersome.  Diver- 
sion payments  to  farmers  for  reducing 
plantings  under  the  1962  program  will 
run  between  $325  and  $350  million. 
Diversion  payments  under  the  proposed 
certificate  plan  would  fall  somewhere 
between  $200  and  $250  million.  Fur- 
ther, the  certificate  plan  will  provide 
wheat  growers  with  flexibility  they  have 
seldom  had  in  planning  farm  operations 
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of  recent  years.  It  would  permit  them 
to  grow  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  acre- 
age allotments.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  program  and  could 
not  to  be  done  in  1963  under  an  extension 
of  the  1962  emergency  program. 

Like  the  certificate  program  for  wheat, 
the  acceptance  of  a  mandatory  program 
for  feed  grains  will  result  in  substantially 
smaller  budgetary  expenditures  than  a 
voluntary  program,  and  still  accomplish 
desired  results.  This  is  due  to  two  of  the 
advantages  of  the  mandatory  over  the 
voluntary  program:  First,  the  amount  of 
payments  for  land  diversion  will  not  be 
as  large;  second,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  increases  in  planted  acreage  by  non- 
participants  to  offset  any  of  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  participants.  This  ap- 
plies to  dairy  as  well  as  to  feed  grains. 
I  believe  that  farmers  should  be  made 
to  choose  between  controls  and  price 
supports  and  nothine. 

Payments  for  diversion  of  acreage 
under  the  program  provided  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  are  estimated 
for  the  marketing  year  for  the  1963  crop 
to  be  possibly  less  than  half  of  tho.se 
required  for  the  1962  marketing  year 
under  the  emergency,  voluntary  pro- 
gram. Depending  on  the  support  prices 
established,  and  the  extent  to  which  use 
is  made  of  the  grazing  privilege  in  return 
for  no  diversion  payment,  estimated  pay- 
ments imder  a  mandatory  1963  program 
will  amount  to  between  $400  and  $500 
million.  This  contra.sts  with  payments 
in  the  neichborhood  of  more  than  $800 
million  under  the  1962  emergency  pro- 
gram. 

The  absence,  under  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram, of  feed  grains  produced  on  ex- 
panded acreages  by  noncooperators 
would  decrease  the  quantity  placed  under 
loan  and  acquired  by  Ci  mmodity  Credit 
Corporation  below  that  which  would 
occur  under  a  voluntary  program.  This 
cut  in  CCC  acquisitions  would  result  in 
a  large  reduction  in  the  net  acquisition 
cost  for  1963-crop  feed  grains  from  the 
1962-crop  figure. 

Other  items  of  current  expenditure 
would  be  approximately  the  same  under 
either  a  mandatory  or  voluntary  pro- 
gram. However,  there  would  be  a 
slightly  greater  decrease  in  carrying 
charges  under  a  mandatory  than  a  vol- 
untary program  due  to  smaller  amounts 
placed  under  loan  or  acquired. 

Thus,  a  mandatory  feed  grains  pro- 
gram would  result  in  substantially  less 
impact  on  the  budget  while  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  at  least  as  great  a 
reduction  in  carryover  stocks  with  the 
resultant  large  savings  in  carrying 
charges  over  a  long  period  of  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  general  welfare, 
I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  President's 
request  for  a  comprehensive,  long-range 
program  to  replace  the  present  patch- 
work of  shortrun  emergency  measures. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  es- 
pecially on  the  fate  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, because  in  the  committee  I  was 
one  who  voted  to  retain  the  $3.40  a  hun- 
dredweight support  price,  even  thouch 
I  knew  our  storage  supplies  were  being 
built  up.     I  did  so  becau.se  I  felt  that  a 


cutback  to  $3.11  would  only  reduce  the 
income  of  the  farmer  and  would  not 
result  in  any  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
who  would  see  no  change  in  the  price 
of  a  quart  of  milk,  and  thereby  would 
benefit  only  the  middleman. 

However.  I  beheve  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  the  storage  of  dairy  supplies  should 
give  us  all  pause  for  thought.  Storage 
space  for  butter  is  an  urgent  problem. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  it 
now  has  310  million  pounds  of  butter  in 
storage  and  expects  to  have  more  than 
500  million  pounds  in  storage  by  the  end 
of  the  present  dairy  year,  next  March  31. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
having  to  ship  butter  out  of  producing 
areas  in  order  to  find  refrigerated  stor- 
age. This  means  backhauling  for 
packaging  before  the  butter  can  be  dis- 
tributed on  school  lunch  and  relief  pro- 
grams, thus  entailing  more  Government 
expense. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  an  analysis  of  storage  space  for 
the  long  pull.  If  the  dairy  program  con- 
tinues as  now.  the  question  will  arise  as 
to  whether  the  Government  will  have  to 
pay  for  building  more  refrigerated  stor- 
age. This  lends  urgency  to  the  dairy 
situation.  Failing  this  year,  the  admin- 
istration will  push  for  showdown  action 
on  dairy  price  supports  next  year.  I  say 
let  u.s  save  the  expense  of  storing  several 
million  pounds  of  butter  and  milk  by 
adopting  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
moving  all  the  surplus  butter  it  can.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  people  on  re- 
lief are  getting  more  butter  than  are  the 
ca.sh  customers.  A  person  on  relief  is 
getting  about  12  pounds  of  butter  as 
compared  with  6  pounds  for  a  per-son 
who  buys  for  cash. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
adopt  a  realistic  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962.  Let  us  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  meaningful  choice  and  give 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  chart  a  course 
of  action  which  will  enable  them  and 
consumers  alike  to  live  equitably  with 
abundance. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  resolution  I  have 
received  from  a  number  of  farm  organ- 
izations, expressing  their  opinion  of  the 
proposed  Agriculture  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative    Mess.ace    Concerning    Agricul- 
tural   Act    of    1962 

To  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

Pas.sage  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  would  be  a  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  farm  program  that  will 
lead  to  a  sound  agriculture  economy. 

Its  enactment  would  strengthen  farm  in- 
come and  curb  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
government. 

However,  to  further  these  goals,  the  follow- 
ing amendments  are  needed: 

1.  Reinstate  more  realistic  choices  In  the 
wheat  referendum. 

2  Replace  the  temporary  extension  of  the 
feed  grain  program  with  permanent  pro- 
gram. 


1962 
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3.  Reinstate  the  provision  that  would  allow 
wheat  to  be  grown  on  feed  grain  acre*  or  feed 
grain  on  wbeat  acres. 

We  respectfully  request  yoxir  support  of 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1963  with 
these  amendments. 

National    Grange. 
National   Farmkks    Union. 
National  Association  or 

Wheat    Gsowehs. 
Missouri  Farmers  Association. 
National   Farmers   Orcamization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21.1  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  letter  in  which  he  analyzes 
the  two  amendments  I  have  offered,  and 
indicates  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  reinstating  the  old  program  and  the 
cost  of  proceeding  under  the  new 
program. 

The  administration's  long-range  pro- 
gram for  1963  would  cost,  for  feed  gralna, 
$644  million,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  $1,200  million  If  the  1961-62  program 
were  extended.  In  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  the  cost  under  the  adminis- 
tration's long-range  program  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,188  million,  in  contrast  to  a 
cost  of  $1,217  million  for  the  emergency 
law  now  in  effect.  If  it  is  merely  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  and  the  attached 
data  printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Record, 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  AcRicm-TtniE. 

,  OmcE  or  THE  Secretart, 

Washintjton,  May  21,  1962. 
Hon.  Allent  J.  Ellender, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  your  request  I 
have  considered  the  amendments  you  pro- 
pose to  S.  3225.  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  April  27.  1962.  I  believe  the 
amendments  to  title  in,  subtitle  A  and  B 
would  be  of  enormous  consequence  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  to  farmers,  to  the  consumers 
of  food,  and  to  taxpayers.  They  reconsti- 
tute the  legislation  more  nearly  as  you  Intro- 
duced it  in  the  Congress  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  on  February  2,  1962. 

These  amendments  would  provide  for  a 
long-range  feed  grain  supply  management 
program  in  which  all  producers  would  par- 
ticipate. If,  In  a  democratic  referendum,  they 
chose  to  do  so;  and  a  choice  for  wheat  pro- 
ducers between  a  wheat  program  of  a  per- 
manent nature  or  no  supply  adjustment  Just 
as  the  referendum  in  the  feed  grain  amend- 
ment and  in  existing  programs  for  tobacco 
and  other   commodities. 

The  long-range  feed  grain  amendment  will 
cost  the  Government  about  (4  billion  less 
over  the  next  4  crop  years  than  extension 
of  emergency  programs  as  proposed  In 
S  3225. 

Goi'ernmcnt  cost  of  alternative  programs  for 
1963   crops 

(In  mllHon^l 


Food 
grains 

Wlu'at 

Feed 
^ains 

and 
wbeat 

T.one-rnii w  proernm 

F\!i-ti<inn     of     l!*-,l-ri2 

ciiurt'i  ni  y  proRranm.. 
Kilurn     to     19e0    pro- 

priini.s 

$644 

i.aoo 

1.372 

$1,188 
1,217 
1,465 

$1,832 
2,417 
2,837 

The  long-range  program  will  reduce  sur- 
pluses at  far  lower  cost  because  all  producers 


would  participate  to  bring  production  In  line 
with  nee<l8.  Diversion  payments  under  the 
long-range  amendments  would  be  far  lower 
than  with  the  temporary  programs. 

Diversion  pajrmenU  under  alternative 
programa 

[In  inlJltons) 


1963  crop 

1963-66  crops 

Long-rcinge  program 

Voluntary    programs 
(S.  3225) 

$750 
1,245 

J1.S23 
4  960 

PifTcrenre 

495 

3.155 

In  addition  to  lower  costs  and  faster  sur- 
plus reduction,  farm  Income  will  be  In- 
creased, benefiting  the  total  population  by 
bringing  more  money  Into  the  economic 
bloodstream  of  the  Nation.  Consumer  prices 
for  food — stable  during  the  past  year — 
would  not  Increase. 

The  amendment  on  the  wheat  referendum 
Is  clearly  needed  since  the  voting  provision 
now  In  S.  3225  would  place  the  responsibility 
of  choosing  a  wheat  program  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  wheatgrowers  when  such  respon- 
sibility. I  believe,  should  be  borne  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress.  The  deci- 
sion which  should  be  placed  before  the 
wheatgrowers  is  whether  they  desire  a  sup- 
ply adjustment  program  with  adequate  sup- 
ports or  unlimited  production  with  limited 
supports.  Pxu-ther  considerations  on  this 
subject  are  contained  In  the  attached  mem- 
orandum. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  strongly  concur  In 
your  amendments  and  believe  they  deserve 
the  full  support  of  all  who  are  Interested  In 
a  realistic  and  meaningful  farm  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


Memoranditm  on  S.  3225 

The  farm  programs  of  the  1950 's  cost  far 
too  much,  and  they, left  larger  carryovers 
which  committed  the  Government  to  con- 
tinued high  costs.  Total  budget  expendi- 
tures for  all  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  rose  from  C2.g 
billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1954  to  $7.1  blUlon 
In  1959.  and  to  $7.2  billion  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  largely  because  of  price  support, 
acreage  diversion,  storage,  and  stu-plus  dis- 
posal outlays  occasioned  by  excessive  pro- 
duction of  major  farm  commodities.  Carry- 
ing charges  alone  on  wheat  and  feed  grains 
mounted  to  $900  million  annually  in   1961. 

A  steady  Increase  in  budget  expenditures 
was  certain  to  occur  If  the  pre-1961  programs 
had  been  continued  for  1961  and  1962  cjops. 
If  such  programs  were  again  effective  begin- 
ning with  1963  crops,  carryover  stocks  would 
Increase  by  the  end  of  the  1966  marketing 
year  to  about  4.3  billion  bushels  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  and  2.1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat.  Annual  CCC  expenditures  for  carry- 
ing charges  on  these  three  grains  would  ex- 
ceed $1>4  billion  by  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  contrast,  the  long-range  programs  would 
reduce  CCC  stocks  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum to  about  1.1  billion  bushels  and  wheat 
stocks  to  about  655  million  bushels  during 
the  same  period.  Carrying  charges  on  the 
three  grains  would  be  reduced  to  $280  million 
annually  by  the  1967  fiscal  year — nearly  $1 
bllUqn  less  than  If  the  old  programs  were  to 
operate  again. 

The  1961-62  emergency  feed  grain  program 
and  the  1962  wheat  program  have  reduced 
costs  compared  with  a  continuation  of  1960 
programs.  But  they  are  responsible  pro- 
grams only  as  temporary  expedients.  They 
were  clearly  better — for  farmers  and  for  tax- 
payers— than  the  programs  In  effect  prior  to 


1961.  But  they  are  costly,  and  their  results 
are  uncertain  compared  with  the  long-range 
programs  proposed,. 

Two  key  amendments  to  8.  3225  are  needed 
to  assiire  producers  of  good  farm  programs 
and  taxpayers  of  materially  lower  Govern- 
ment costs. 

1.  The  1-year  extension  of  the  1962  feed 
grain  program  should  be  replaced  by  the  per- 
manent, mandatory  program  about  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  as  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee,  pxjssibly 
with  some  minor  amendments. 

2.  The  wheat  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram should  be  adopted,  and  the  referendum 
choice  between  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
temporary  1962  wheat  program,  and  the 
marketing  certificate  program,  should  be 
deleted. 

reasons  for  the  amendments 

1.  The  voluntary  programs  are  too  costly. 

(a)  The  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  operating  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  In  S.  8225  for  the  1963 
crops,  compared  with  the  long-range  pro- 
grams, would  be  about  $600  million  (table  1 ) . 

(b)  If  the  voluntary  programs  were  ex- 
tended further,  through  the  1966  crops,  the 
cumulative  additional  cost  would  be  about  $4 
billion.  This  amount  Is  equal  to  the  average 
yearly  Federal  Income  tax  payments  of  nearly 
6  million  taxpayers;  would  build  27.000  miles 
of  modem  highways;  would  complete  4,000 
watershed  projects. 

(c)  Future  budget  savings,  associated  with 
avoiding  new  acquisitions  of  grain  and  with 
stock  reduction,  are  far  higher  under  the 
long-range  programs  than  under  the  tem- 
porary programs  (table  2). 

(d)  Diversion  payments  alone  would  be 
half  a  billion  dollars  less  In  1963,  and  more 
than  $3  billion  less  for  4  crop  years,  than 
with  the  voluntary  programs  (table  3). 

2.  The  voluntary  programs  provide  no  as- 
surance that  stocks  will  be  reduced.  In  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program,  noncoopera- 
tors offset  much  of  the  acreage  reduction 
made  by  cooperators.  In  1961,  noncoopera- 
tors Increased  their  plantings  by  6  to  7  mil- 
lion acres,  offsetting  about  one-fourth  of  the 
acreage  reduction  diverted  and  paid  for  on 
farms  of  cooperators.  In  the  voluntary 
wheat  program,  smaller  carryovers  depend 
on  acreage  diversion  beyond  the  mandatory 
10  percent  reduction  from  1961  allotments. 
In  both  programs,  farmer  participation  Is 
uncertain,  and  is  dependent  on  crop  con- 
ditions. 

3.  The  mandatory  feed  grain  program  is 
fair  to  farmers  and  the  pubUc.  It  would 
provide  producers  a  reasonable  choice — be- 
tween good  prices  and  Incomes  with  produc- 
tion restrictions  and  no  production  restric- 
tions and  low  price  supports. 

(a)  Producers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
wheat  and  peanuts  make  this  choice  nearly 
every  year.  Feed  grain  prod  ucers^l  ike 
other  producers — should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  reject  their  program  lu 
a  referendum.  The  value  of  feed  grain  pro- 
duction plus  diversion  payments  under  the 
program  in  1963  would  be  about  $6.6  bil- 
lion. If  the  program  were  defeated  in  the 
referendum,  so  that  price  supports  were  at 
a  level  not  higher  than  50  percent  of  parity. 
the  value  of  feed  grain  production  would  be 
less  than  two-thirds  that  level. 

(b)  Feed  grain  producers  outside  primary 
commercial  feed  grain  areas  would  be  largely 
exempt.  From  two-thirds  to  around  90 
percent  of  the  producers  In  most  of  the 
tjtates  in  the  Southeast  and  the  Northeast 
could  be  exempt  from  the  program  because 
they  would  have  aUotments  smaller  than 
25  acres  (table  7).  Even  In  States  like  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  a  sizable  i>ercentage  of 
farms  could  be  exempt  from  the  program 
because  their  acreages  are  small.     Producers 
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who  chose  to  be  exempt  covild  not  vote  In 
the  referendvun. 

If  all  of  these  producers  eligible  chose 
to  be  exempt  and  to  plant  their  1959-60 
acreages,  feed  grain  output  would  not  be 
increased  materially,  since  so  little  total 
acreage  Is  involved.  No  one  can  predict 
how  many  of  the  eligible  producers  would 
like  to  be  exempt.  But  surely  those  pro- 
ducers with  small  acreages  who  elected  to 
be  subject  to  the  program  could  be  expected 
to  vote  In  favor  of  It  In  the  referendum. 

(C)  Many  feed  grain  producers  also  have 
cotton  or  tobacco  allotments.  They  vote 
to  adopt  a  program  fo»-  these  crops  by  90 
to  95  percent  majorities  each  year,  because 
they  know  the  value  of  a  program  In  which 
all   producers   participate. 

4.  Further  reasons  for  amendments  to  the 
wheat  section  of  S.  3225.  S.  3225  would 
provide  a  choice  between  a  2-year  extension 
of  a  familiar  program  and  permanent  adop- 
tion of  the  marketing  certificate  program, 
which   has  not   been   In  effect  before. 


The  main  fault  Is  that  It  would  provide 
a  possibility  of  producers  choosing  a  costly 
program,  while  turning  down  the  less  costly, 
more    flexible    certificate    program. 

The  central  advantage  of  the  marketing 
certificate  program  over  the  price  support 
program  now  In  effect,  apart  from  lower 
cost  to  the  Government,  is  greater  flexibility 
for  farmers.  The  marketing  certificates 
make  it  possible  to  limit  the  price  support 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
provide  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
wheat  for  food  and  export  to  be  supported 
at  the  higher  price,  and  wheat  for  feed,  or 
for  export  without  a  subsidy  cost  to  the 
Government. 

The  certificates  provide,  therefore,  a  prac- 
tical means  for  continuing  an  attractive 
price  supp>ort  permanently  on  wheat  con- 
sumed for  food,  and  of  keeping  the  door  open 
for  reducing  the  subsidy  on  exports  gr.id- 
ually  over  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  h.is  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  issuing  marketing  cer- 
tificates In  connection  with  the  19G3  crop  on 


about  925  million  bushels — approximately 
85  percent  of  the  estimated  national  market- 
ing quota.  CCC  stocks  reduction  under  the 
marketing  certificate  program  would  be  an 
estimated  170  million  bushels,  while  It  would 
amount  to  only  about  100  million  bushels 
under  the  voluntary  program. 

The  provisions  permitting  wheat  planted 
on  feed  grain  allotments  to  be  considered  as 
a  feed  grain  should  also  be  reinstated  in  the 
Senate    bill.     This   provision    would: 

(a)  Provide  farmers  with  much  needed 
flexibility  to  produce  wheat  on  feed  grain 
allotments, 

(b)  Provide  a  larger  supply  of  quality 
wheats  from  which  millers  and  exporters 
could  select  their  supplies. 

( c  I  Not  add  to  feed  supplies,  since  wheat 
planted  on  feed  grain  acreage  would  displace 
other  grains. 

Detailed  comparisons  of  program  costs. 
ultimate  savings,  and  returns  to  producers 
under  the  alternative  progrrjns  are  In  at- 
tached tables. 


T.\Bi,E  1. — Feel  fjrants  and  uJunt:   Major  elements  of  CCC  costs  by  crop  y/ars 

[In  millions  ol  dollars] 


1961 

1963 

With  1960 
program 

Emrritency 
program 

With  1960 
program 

With  l%l-fi2 
program 

With  long- 
range 
program 

With  (T0[v 
land  retire- 
ment program 

F«'<1  iTuins: 

Cost  of  iicfinisitions                                                   -  .        .-   -                                 

880 

-379 

46 

593 

186 

865 

-1.069 

52 

eo6 

186 

750 

-300 

45 

710 

167 

932 

-  1 ,  2H,'' 

52 

419 

182 

123 

-550 

.54 

335 

182 

107 

—  429 

Kx(>orl '>ul>'^itlios                            .          .      - _  .            -       

23 

Carrylnt'  fhart'es  and  interest 

336 

I'utilic  I. nw  4)«().  cxclu<lintr  export  subsidies      .  ... 

167 

Subtfltnl... 

I'iiyments  for  liind  diversion 

1,326 

630 
782 

1.372 

300 

144 

>.VKI 

21 U 
'  I    17'i 

Total 

1,326 

1,321 

1.372 

1,200 

M4 

!   37'» 

Wheal: 

Cost  of  aeTuisilinns 

375 
-417 
410 
300 
580 

692 
-420 
375 
310 
608 

I96t  program 

1.53 

-4.54 

313 
252 
608 

100 

-425 
430 
22.1 
fiOM 

13S 

-M7 

13 

243 

608 

Proceeds  from  dis|«)sltions 

Export  subsi'lies 

Carrying  c'hari'es  and  interest                      

Public  Law  4»(l,  exrluding  export  subsidies 

Subtotal .    . 

1,248 

1,466 

872 
'345 

'260 

465 

«705 

Total 

1.M8 

1.466 

1,217 

1,188 

1,  m> 

1  lta,'M'.liii>.in  in  i-i<umpti  -n  th.it  the  price  su[iport  would  b«' $1,20  per  bushel  for  corn  supports  for  corn;  payments  of  approximately  $400  million  would  l»e  made  if  the  prlcr 

and  $l,'<<i  \n-T  l)U>;hi'!  fur  wheat.     The  heparlimnt  of  ,\f;rKultiirr  has  indu-.Ued  rinly  support  level  were  at  or  near  $1.30  \wr  t)ushel. 

th,it  th.'  r-.rn  price-<uppr,rt  l.vrl  w.uld  be  between  »1.2<  and  i\:M\  if  tlir  mandilory  i  Payments  of  $225  million  in  the  wlieat  pn.izram  havr  ;,l<o  \M.-rn  in  ln-ated  m  M>nie 

fee<l  er.i.n  pru^rram  witi-  in  elf4-il  in  \\Wy.i.  .ind  that  the  wheat     rie<'-<upiKirt  would  U'  nports. 

about  i2  [..r  tiiishrl  if  tli.'  m  irketmt:  r.rtilir.ile  program  wer.    \i\  clTtet,  <  Kstimated  total  payments  of  $I,8M0  are  altiibub.l  to  feed  gram-;  and  wlieal  ev.-n 

'  D'v.rs.  n  pi>  rr..  rit-  -f  %'**'  miliw  n  would  b.  ,v.>^.^oeiatl■ll  w.tl:  $1,20  jxt  I  u^h.  '.  price  though  some  of  the  acreage  is  divcrU'd  from  (;<].-  n.n  in  -urplus  supply. 

T.\ni,F.  2.-Fti'!  grain.'i  ami  wheat:   Ksliuiatetl  nllnnalr  rut  snrirKjs  from  f^upphj  management  progratiR  ran, parr, I  u-ith   rdurniny  to  JftflO 

progratns 

[In  rnilli,,ns  ..f  dollars] 


1961. 

emergency 

prc^ram 

iy»'.;j 

With  I960 

program 

With  lyr.i  t',2 
programs 

With 

long-ran  I'e 

program 

With 

cropland 
retirement 

proKr.im 

Feed  grains: 

-Xi'liji^ition  costs  avoided  — net 

353 

1.054 

-782 
-42 

.341 

9M0 
-9(X) 

37r. 

1,(K),'. 

-.500 

-37 

,S7''i 

1,00,' 

f'arr^  mg  i  ■v-.ts  and  interest  avoided 

1  >i\er-iori  paMiients  incurred .    .. 

,\  i  !:tiiiiia:  cln:;';;-tr  ir  ;vc  c\i  cum-  incurred 

-7) 

Net  ^:ivrg.« 

583 

3Hr, 

M4 

132 

Wheat; 

.\e')Uisition  ■  o^t-  .ivcidcd,  net          

196t  program 

207 

335 

-345 

-13 

207 

-■Hi) 

220 

374 

i-70.i 
-42 

<  a^r^  ing  cn.;t--  :ind  intercut  avoided.. 

I  >i\|.r-U)n  I  a' inent<  iri'urred    .           

.\dditlonul  administrative  exj  en.M'  incurred ..1". 

Net  savings 

184 

*;>* 

-1,^3 

.. 



•     t-.  r  ......      t    ..           ,         .....,*. 

FM,n„,tc.!  'ntal  |   r.ii  eiit^  ot.fl.vv   .ue  .Utrii  utrd  to  iVci  prim-  .md  u  heat  even  though  some  of  the  aereage  is  diverted  from 


:  rops  not  in  surp!u.'~  supply. 


1962 
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T.^BLE  3.- Difference  in  cost  to  the  Governmtnt  of  diversion  payments  under  long-ranqe  proposal  compared  u>ith  continuation  of  196S 

voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheal  programs  under  S.  3225  as  reported  Apr.  27,  1962 
(In  millions] 


Crop  and  program 


iiyCi  crop- 

,\dmlnlstration  proposal 
.■^,  :j-225 

PilTerence. 

19<V1  (Top: 

.\ilministration  proposal 
B.  32*25 

Di  ffercnce 

1905  crop: 

Administration  proposal 
8.  3225 

Difference. 


WbeM 

Feed  grains 

'$280 
345 

>$500 

900 

95 

400 

■200 
345 

"400 
900 

145 

.500 

1  175 
345 

'300 
900 

170 

600  j 

Total 


$750 
1,245 


495 


600 
1,  245 


645 


475 

1.245 


770 


Crop  and  program 


Wheat 


1966  crop: 

Administration  proposal 
S.  3225 


Feed  grains 


Total 


Diflerence. 


1963-66  crops: 

Administration  proposal. 
8.  3225 


Diflerence. 


$345 


345 


625 
1,380 


755 


$900 


900 


1,200 
3.600 


2,400 


$1,245 


1.245 


1.825 
4.980 

3,  155 


.   f  .  ^     -         I      .         »-.  .      .    : — ^",       ,       —       ^ff'j    ".fc..   ...V    I'l  .^^  -  J  in-o^- ^>ti.y  lijciji  t  (11*-^  V.UUJU  anil  \    i  1  oe  lirice  sui  )iK>ri  lOT  com  was  11  Jtl  riAr  rll1^^(' 

suL.(x,rl  for  certificate  wU-ai  at  J2  t*r  bushel.    7  be  decUning  schedule  of  payments      II  the  corn  prir*  supiK)rt  were  al^ound  Jl,;«)  jK-r  hushel    m™^  vsouid  r^iee  "r  ■' 
In  future'  \l!^s"'     ''^     '^'  P<JS'""n  0"ly.  rift  a  deU-rmination  of  the  level  of  payments      approximaudy  $400  million  to  $200  n.illion   rom  19tvi  to  1965. 

Tabi  K  4.  —  Feed  grains:    Fslin  alts  for  various  proarar^-n,  Ir:  rrop  •/tars 


1961 


1963 


With  1960 
program 


Acreage  (thousand  acres): 
I'i  verted 

.'vjii  bank 

Special  programs 

Harvested 

Yield  (tons  ()er  harvest  acre). 


Emergency 
program 


With  1960 
program 


'  With  1961-62 
I      program 


8up[)ly  (million  tons): 
He  ginning  stocks.. 

I'roductlon 

ImjK)rls 


Total  supply. 


13,943 
124,  100 


13.943 

2.5  215 

106.763 

1   32 


12.029 
125.  100 


Long-range 
program 


Crotdand 

retirement 

program 


12.02 
1'9,  .VJO 
10.".,  800 
1,37 


12,029 

33.  OCX 

101,500 

1.37 


12,029 

3o  OOi.) 

9h.  OU) 

I.  42 


84.8 

163,0 

.5 


I'tiliiation  (million  tons): 

Domestic 

Ex[X)rt 


Total  use 

Carryout  (million  tons), _  /....'..'. 

Increase  (-I-)  or  decrease  (-1  in  carryover  during  year  (million  tons). 

rayment.s  for  land  diversion  (million  dollars) 

.S-ason  average  price  to  farmers  for  corn 


24X.  3 


137.4 
13,3 


S4 

8 

140.6 

6 

225 

i' 

134 

y 

13 

3 

150,7 

97,  fi 

-f  12.  8 


$0  98 


148,2 

77.  7 

-7   1 

782 

$1  07 


70 

4 

166 

0 

1 

0 

237 

4 

14! 

, 

14 

0 

155 

5, 

81, 

9 

-(-11, 

5 

70,4 

144.  t. 

1.0 


216.0 


70.4 
139.  1 

1.0 


210.5 


70.  4 
139  2 

1    0 


?10,  c 


138,  1 
14,0 


135.  L 
14.  0 


1  135,0 

;4  ' 


$0  98 


152,0 

64,  () 

-0   4 

'900 

'$1   07 


149,  r 

61,  t 

-8,8 

>  .XK) 

'$1.23 


149  0 

c:  e, 

~h.  8 
<  .8(0 

$1   13 


■■  A,s.sumes  3.000,000  more  tons  of  wheal  u.st-d  for  fe<>d. 

'  Kstimates  of  diversion  piyments  and  average  prices  received  bv  fanners  are  based 
uimn  an  assumption  that  the  price  .supiKjrl  in  1963  would  be  $1.^  [X'r  bushel  if  the 
l'*"il  -62  programs  were  extended.  Since  program  costs  would  he  more  th,an  .VX). ««,  000 
hii-her  th;in  under  the  mandatory  program,  the  level  of  price  supjwrt  would  hax-e  to 
lie  reviewed  with  a  view  to  reducing  program  costs. 


•  Piversion  pijTncnts  and  average  prices  rece:  veu  by  funners  are  based  on  an  as.suriip- 
tion  that  the  support  pric-e  would  t^ie  around  fl.20  per  bushel  The  pnc«  support  for 
com  in  1963  has  not  been  siH.  but  the  IHpiirtme nt  has  indicated  that  under  the  manda- 
tory program  it  would  lie  set  hetw(<>n  ?1 .20  and  $1,30  |)er  bushel. 

«  R<'presents  only  that  p.irt  of  1,880.000,000  in  piymenls  which  can  be  speciflcaliy 
ascriticd  to  feed  grain  acreage. 


Table  5.- 

—  Wheat:  Estimates  for  various  programs,  by  crop  years 

1 

'i 

1 
1961  program 

1963 

With  1961 
program 

With  1962 
P'ogram 

Long  range 

1     Cropliind 
1    retirement 
i      program 

Acreage  (thousand  acres): 
Diverted 

Soil  bank 

3,163 

2,729 

2.729 

14.000 

48,300 

43,  100 

25.5 

2,729 

13.000 

45.800 

40,600 

25.5 

i 

2.729 

Special  programs  ' 

Planted  ' 

56.648 

51,620 

23.9 

57,  000 

53.  .500 

25.0 

51,000 

47,  (100 

Z".  5 

Harvested 

Yield  (bushels  per  acre) 

Supply  (million  bushels): 

Heginning  stocks 

1,412 
1,235 

8 

1.295 
1,340 

1,295 
1,100 

8 

1,295 

1,035 

5 

1  "^ 

I'roductlon 

1  200 

Imports 

*, 

Total  supply 

2,656 

2,643 

2,403 

2,335 

2,500 

t'tilization  (million  bushels): 
Domestic     

590 
685 

603 

625  1 

585 
625 

585 

628  1 

700 

Kxport 1 

625 

Total  use     

1.275 

1.228  1 

1,210 

1,210 

1  32." 

C ,irry ou t  (million  bushels) 

Increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (  —  )  In  carrvover  during  year 

1.380 
-32 

1.415 

-^^20 

1.193 
-102 
'345 

'$1,80 

1.  125 

-170 

'2.50 

'$2,05 

1.  175 
—  120 

Payments  fcr  land  diverdon  (million  dollars)                                                                                              .-     i 

'  11  (1 

Season  average  price  to  firmers  «.. ! 

$1.84   1 

$1,75   i 

$1,35 

'  Estimates  take  into  cxjnsideralion  "small  farm"  base  acreages  of  alx)ut  0,000,000 
acres  under  Administration  proposal  but  alx)ut  11,000,000  acres  under  the  I9t>2  program. 
Diversion  pavments  and  average  prices  received  hv  farmer!  are  baied  upon  an 
assumption  that  the  1963  price  .support  for  wheat  would  t)e  $1,80  If  the  1962  wheat 
program  were  extemled  to  the  19^13  croi).  but  that  the  price  supi>ort  would  l>e  at>out 
$2  if  the  marketing  certificate  program  were  in  effect. 


'  licpresents  only  that  part  of  $l,S80,uoo.ooo  in  total  payments  which  can  be  s[)erifl- 
callv  ascril)e<l  to  wheat  acreage.  If  all  payments  are  prorated  to  wlieat  and  feed  grains. 
this't>eoomes  $705,000,000. 

*  Feed  and  see  I  wheat  value  as,sume  i  ti,  lie  $!  4n  j>cr  bushel,  except  undej  cropland 
retirement  program. 


I 
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Tabl»  6.—EstimaUd  value  of  produdioH  of  wheat  and  feed  grain*  under  various  program*,  by  crop  years 

1963 


May  22 


Season  average  prlcp  per  bushel  to  farmers  ' 

Valnp  of  prodnrtlon  (mllllons5  ' 

!'«>  incuts  for  land  diversion  (miUionsJ 

Total  value  plus  payments  (milllonsi 

Ferd  fruins: 

Season  sivempe  price  to  fanners  for  corn: 

Per  bu.shel --- 

Per  ton - - 


Tot*]  value  plus  pajrmoQts 


I  Wheat  u.ved  for  f-e d  and  ii-i-'\  is  con 


CroplaJid 
retippnient 

proKHUn 


Value  of  production  of  all  feed  priins.  basis  price  per  ton  of  corn  (mUlions) 
Payments  for  lard  diversion  (millions) 


»I.3.5 

1,620 
«  110 

1,730 

1.13 
40.35 

4.6119 

•8«KI 

8,409 


retirement  proprani. 


Pi.tid  at  $1  40  per  bushel .  ir,  pt  fur  the  cropland  «  R.  pp  scnts  only  that  part  of  $1,.S,80,000,000  on  tuUl  pajnaeiits  w  birh  '-an  be  f«n-ibo<i 

'  ■  ■     <  !!j,,.,!fi!aUy  to  w.ioat  or  feed  grain  aireage.    The  remainder  wciiil  api'ly  to  land 


diverted  from  other  croi«. 


T.ABi.E  7.— Feed  grains:  E^llma 

hd  appllcahilit'j  cj  2'- 

ncrr  excnipfion  rtnder  the  provisions  of  the  ac 

ministration   ^ei  d  grain  ymgrdm  ' 

Bute 

Estimated 

number  of 

farms  with 

ba-ses  of  2.i 

acres  or  less  ' 

Percentape 

of  farms 
with  2,5-acre 
tiase  or  less 

Feed  prain 

acreape  rep- 
resented by 
farms  with  2,''' 
acres  or  less 
(thousands) 

.\creape  on 
exempt  farms 
a.s  in'rcf  nt  of 
total  acreage 

State 

Estimated 
number  of 
larms  with 
bases  of  25 
acres  or  less  » 

Percentape 

of  farms 
with  25-acre 
base  or  less 

Fee<l  prain 

acreape  rep- 
re-senti'd  by 
farms  w  ith  2." 
neres  or  less 
ittiou.sands 

.Acrraci  on 
eiempt  Liiuts 
;i.'i  [lercerit  u[ 
total  acreape 

Maln« 

1.079 

9116 

3.482 

1,  '■^4 
24*1 

1,  Mr2 
31.045 

3,  6(i8 
86.  .'.x6 
57.907 
39,  0,56 
25,749 

45,  ZKi 
64.  52« 
28,001 
18.  164 

46,  .5S4 

2,  .'175 
2,  872 

4,  231 
16.690 

1,840 
11,099 
56.386 
20,063 

96 
M 

m 
m 
» 

86 

a 

M 

81 
W 

39 

ao 

68 
« 
38 
13 
48 
-ft 
7 
» 
31 

ao 

M 

s 

8.5 

8.1 

37.1 

17.4 

3.0 

21.9 

319.8 

44.9 

857.2 

649.2 

476.  1 

296.4 

.54.'^.  0 

796.0 

357.6 

236.8 

612.5 

31.7 

22.4 

52.4 

173.5 

22.3 

113.9 

463.4 

101.3 

1 
81 
74 
69 
61 
54 
5« 
49 
26 
69 
17 

9 

3 

2r. 
28 

5 

2 
12 

1 

1 

1 

4 
14 
23 
» 
78 

N'orth  Carolina 

128.026 

50.241 

45.508 

6,079 

82,526 

79.944 

62.844 

82.  176 

31.121 

31.061 

9,131 

28,442 

3,899 

4,937 

1,098 

390 

474 

301 

5,538 

216 

2,334 

4,734 

1,352 

88 
87 
60 
51 
82 
82 
73 
89 
91 
91 
34 
36 
25 
64 
39 
10 
3« 
23 
70 
64 
35 
63 
18 

1.  a59  G 

42«  4 

4.U  4 

68  0 

6«>.  4 

6(>1.9 

642.9 

722  1 

21U.  7 

2.''9  2 

61    1 

2l>4    I 

59  3 

5H.  7 

13.2 

3.0 

ft.  8 

2  3 

6.3.6 

2.3 

21.9 

48.7 

22.6 

M 

Soulii  Caruliaa 

M 

G'  oreiu 

17 

NhLvSiichu.'M'tt.* - 

Khode  Maiid.._ 

]   Florida 

n 

I  Kentucliy 

1  enuejise* 

4S 

Alabama 

M  issi.-tfippi ... 

.Vrkan.sas 

Louisiaua 

SI 

N>w  Jwvy 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

88 
87 
88 

Oklahoma 

T 

Illhiols 

Texas 

4 

\f  iohiffun 

M  ontana 

t 

\V'i*tcori*iin 

Idaho 

N 

Minnc^titii 

Wvomirig 

» 

Colorado... 

1 

Mlssmiri             .   

New  Meiiro 

.\riiona 

i 

NortJi  1  )ak(>tH 

t 

P(Hi!ii  I)iikf'ta 

Ltah 

at 

Ni'br^ka --. 

Nevada 

Wx<;hlnpton 

15 
8 

Di'Iawaxc    

Oregon 

California 

M 

Maryland 

1 

United  States 

\  irtrlnl.a - 

Wcbl  V'irgiiiia 

1, 204.  532 

54 

11,  076.  5 

1                    ^^ 

1  The  eipniption  applies  to  base  acreape  in  II.R.  11222  ;ind  to  acreage  allotments  In  the 
f«M  til  ill  »  huh  w.k.  ^leletcd  triini  the  sen.itt  bill  (S.  27v>6)  before  it  was  reported  as  ?.  322.". 


'  Includes  com,  grain  sorghums  luid  barky.     If  outs  is  ini  liided,  !\>  in  U.K.  11222, 
the  number  and  perientage  of  farms  would  be  smaller  in  most  States. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  and  attached  tabulations 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  William  Peoxmire, 

U.S.   Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire;     This  is  in  reply 

to  your  letter  of  M.ay  II  In  which  you  raised 
some  questions  about  pending  feed  grain 
legislation.  I  appreciate  your  concern  over 
the  merits  of  the  program  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  I  cannot  agree  with  your 
analysis  of  the  results  of  that  program. 

You  cited  two  main  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration's  feed  grain 
program  compared  with  an  extension  of  the 
existing  voluntary  program: 

1.  You  believe  tliat  farmers  would  turn 
the  administration  program  down  In  a 
referendum  this  year,  and  therefore,  that  it 
ou£;ht   not   be   passed  now; 

2.  You  believe  the  existing  voluntary  pro- 
gram, with  amendments,  can  be  made  ma- 
terially less  costly  to  the  Government,  and 
ought  to  be  extended  for  a  year. 


Choice  of  the  mandatory  program  would 
not  prove  to  be  "tragic"  as  you  state,  whetlier 
farmers  approved  the  program  in  a  referen- 
dum or  not.  Producers  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  peanuts  take  the  risk  of  a  referen- 
dum each  year.  They  vote — freely  and 
democratically — for  a  pr^x^ram  which  sup- 
ports farm  Income  while  protecting  the 
Government  against  exces.slve  costs,  or  a 
program  which  would  virtually  terminate 
production  adjustment  and  price  support 
operations  In  the  particular  commodity. 
The  alternatives  to  providing  producers  an 
opportunity  to  choose  a  supply  management 
program  are  continued  excessively  high 
costs  to  the  public,  or  an  end  to  effective 
price  supports  for  feed  grains. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Judgment 
of  American  farmers.  I  believe  that  they 
would  choose  wisely  between  alternative 
feed  grain  programs  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. Under  the  administration  proposal, 
they  can  elect  to  reduce  their  plantings  in 
order  to  continue  good  and  stable  prices,  or 
they  can  elect  to  plant  without  limit  and  to 
take  the  very  low  market  prices  wliich  must 
result.  We  may  disagree  with  their  choice 
If  they  reject  the  program,  but  we  should 
not  deny  them  the  right  to  make  It. 


Your  concern  that  the  feed  grain  program 
would  fail  in  the  referendum  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  claim  that  producers  In  deficit 
areas  would  vote  heavily  against  the  pro- 
gram, tlius  denying  the  program  to  those 
producers  most  affected — In  the  Midwest  and 
Plains.  Tills  claim  ignores  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  producers  who  would  vote  are 
in  the  Midwest  and  Plains,  and  It  goes 
against  all  experience  In  referendums  for 
other  commxilties. 

Two  Key  facts  stand  out : 

1  Most  producers  In  the  Southeast  and 
Northeast,  and  up  to  half  the  producers  In 
some  Western  States  would  have  the  option 
of  continuing  to  plant  their  historic  feed 
grain  acreage,  or  to  participate  la  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port, conservation  pav-ments,  and  to  vote 
In   the   referendum. 

2.  Producers  in  deficit  areas  who  either 
have  larger  acreages,  or  who  voluntarily 
elect  to  participate  with  their  small  acreage. 
would  have  good  reasons,  based  on  their 
farm  situation  and  on  experience  In  other 
programs  to  favor   the   program. 

There  would  be  about  22  million  farms 
with  feed  grain  base  acreage  under  the 
provisions  of  the  mandatory  program  as  con- 
Bldered    but    not    approved    by    the    Senate 
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committee,  a  program  applicable  to  com, 
barley,  and  sorghum.  Of  these  farms,  1.2 
million,  or  64  pen^nt,  would  be  subject  to 
the  program  only  if  they  deliberately  elected 
to  participate  (see  attached  table).  They 
would  be  Ineligible  for  price  support,  but 
would  benefit  mat<;rlally  from  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  could  harvest  an  acreage 
equal  to  their  feed  grain  base  acreage. 

Some  of  these  small  producers  would 
choose  to  be  subject  to  the  program,  and 
would  become  eligible  to  vote  In  the  refer- 
endum. Having  elected  to  participate,  they 
would  surely  vote  for  the  program  in  the 
referendum.  It  is  unbelievable  that  any 
substantial  numbisr  of  producers  with  small 
acreages  would  sign  up  to  participate  In  a 
program  from  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  exempt.  In  ordur  to  vote  "no"  in  the  ref- 
erendum. 

Two  immediate  conclusions  follow:  (1) 
Most  producers  with  small  acreages  will  not 
vote  in  the  referendum:  (2)  those  who  do. 
will  vote  "yes."  Clearly,  they  must  be  in 
favor  of  the  program  In  which  they  volun- 
tarily decided  to  participate. 

You  expressed  concern  In  your  letter  that 
producers  outside  the  main  feed  grain  pro- 
ducing areas  would  carry  undue  weight  In 
any  feed  grain  referendum.  A  tentative  dis- 
tribution of  total  feed  grain  farms  is  shown 
in  the  attached  table,  broken  down  by 
farms  with  over  26  acres,  which  could  be 
exempt.  Clearly,  the  bulk  of  the  eligible 
voters  In  a  referendum  would  be  heavily  con- 
centrated In  the  Midwest  and  the  Plains 
(col.  1  below). 


I. 

'    I'eri  elltiipe 

Pen-en  tipe 

dL-trlhution 

dlytril 

iitiein 

ofelipiMe 

oflarir 

s  with 

fuirins  if  1-4  of 

< 

n:ore 

tlirui 

farnis  with 

Z^a 

res 

les>;  than  2.''. 

acres  etmse  to 

partieipiite 

Northea,st  (11  States) 

3.0 

4.4 

Souttieasl  (12  States) 

15.7 

24  3 

Midwest  fs  StaU'S) 

62.7 

47  2 

Plains  (7  Stales) 

25.2 

M-9 

.Mountain  (10  .'^lites) 

3.5 

3  2 

Together,  eight  Midwestern  and  Plains 
States  which  produce  most  of  the  corn,  oats, 
and  sorghum  grain  and  a  large  share  of  the 
barley,  would  have  about  78  percent  of  the 
voters  certain  to  be  eligible  for  the  referen- 
dum. 

If  one-fourth  of  all  producers  with  less 
than  25  acres  of  feed  grains  chose  to  par- 
ticipate, the  Midwest  and  Plains  would  still 
have  68  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  (col- 
umn 2  above) .  And  In  this  case,  they  would 
have  the  support  of  the  producers  In  other 
areas  who  had  voluntarily  elected  to  par- 
ticipate and  would  probably  vote  almost 
solidly  for  the  program.  In  the  Southeast, 
up  to  one-third  of  the  feed  grain  acreage 
will  be  diverted  this  year.  .Similar  heavy 
voluntary  participation  by  producers  with 
small  acreages  under  the  mandatory  program 
would  add  significantly  to  the  prospects  for 
a  favorable   vote   in  the   referendum. 

Further  assistance  In  assuring  a  favorable 
vote  In  the  feed  grain  referendum  would  re- 
sult from  the  fact  that  many  tobacco  and 
cotton  producers,  who  know  the  value  of 
farm  programs,  would  be  voting.  Similar 
overlapping  of  allotments  will  be  found  also 
in  wheat  areas,  where  referendum  votes  have 
had  large  maJoriti(?s 

A  factor  often  Ignored  Is  that  even  in  feed- 
deficit  areas,  many  producers  sell  all  or  a 
large  part  of  the  grain  they  produce.  Like 
Corn  Belt  producers,  they  would  be  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  on  market  prices  of 
failure  of  the  referendum.  About  half  the 
corn  grown  In  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  is 
sold  from  the  farm;  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama 
corn  Is  sold  by  farmers. 


Relatively  little  of  the  barley  produced  in 
the  West  Is  fed  on  the  farms  where  It  is 
grown.  About  90  percent  of  California  pro- 
duction, three-fourths  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington production,  and  far  the  larger  share 
of  the  barley  produced  in  all  major  States,  is 
marketed  by  producers.  They  would  be  con- 
cerned with  barley  prices  In  the  event  the 
program  did  not  carry.  Just  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  wheat  prices  when  they  vote  In 
the  wheat  referendum. 

The  same  Is  true  for  sorghum  grain.  Near- 
ly 90  percent  of  Texas  production,  and  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  pro- 
duction is  marketed.  In  most  cases,  It  Is 
marketed  by  a  producer  who  votes  "Yes" 
regularly  In  a  cotton  or  a  wheat  referendum, 
because  he  knows  the  value  of  price  support. 
Your  contention  that  a  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  could  be  made  less  costly  to 
the  Government  by  some  amendments  to 
the  present  program,  if  that  were  the  only 
course  of  action  open  at  this  time,  has  little 
validity.  If  price  support  for  all  commodi- 
ties were  available  only  to  those  producers 
who  participate  In  the  feed  grain  program, 
and  if  other  programs  of  the  Department 
were  limited  to  cooperators.  no  substantial 
additional  incentive  for  participation  or  any 
large  savings  In  costs  would  be  realized.  The 
primary  incentive  In  a  voluntary  program 
must  necessarily  be  payments  offered  by  the 
Government.  If  the  participation  necessary 
to  make  a  voluntary  program  effective  is  to 
be  secured.  Government  costs  could  be  re- 
duced only  nominally  by  requiring  producers 
to  participate  in  the  feed  grain  program 
In  order  to  get  technical  assistance,  loans, 
and  price  supports  for  other  commodities. 
Government  payments  must  be  reduced 
sharply  and  immediately.  They  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely,  as  they  must  be  under 
a  voluntary  program. 

Compared  with  the  nominal  cost  reduc- 
tions which  could  possibly  be  made  In  the 
voluntary  program,  the  mandatory  program 
is  expected  to  make  It  possible  to  reduce  the 
payments  to  $400  to  $500  million  In  the  1963 
crop  year — 50  percent  below  present  levels — 
and  to  terminate  payments  beginning  with 
the  1966  crop.  The  difference  In  payments 
and  other  public  costs,  for  extension  of  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  compared  with 
the  mandatory  program  would  be  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  in  only  4  years — 1963  to 
1966. 

Your  concern  that  If  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram were  rejected  In  the  referendum  this 
year.  It  would  be  rejected  again  In  1963  is 
not  well  grounded.  The  price  support  of 
$1.20  per  bushel  for  corn  announced  for  the 
1962  marketing  year  would  support  cash 
prices  during  part  of  the  1962  marketing 
year,  even  If  there  were  to  be  a  much  lower 
price  support  In  1963.  But  the  prospect  of 
a  large  1963  crop  and  a  very  low  support 
level  would  put  severe  pressure  on  cash  and 
futures  prices  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1963.  Prices  would  be  weak,  and  farmers 
would  be  expecting  extremely  low  market 
prices  in  mid-summer  1963,  when  the  second 
feed  grain  referendum  would  be  held. 
Your  other  proposal,  to  tie  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  and  possibly  cotton  and  tobacco 
referendum  votes  together,  so  that  a  vote 
for  one  would  be  a  vote  for  the  other,  might 
help  somewhat,  since  It  may  bind  some  pro- 
ducers to  a  favorable  feed  grain  vote  who 
might  otherwise  oppose  feed  grains.  But  It 
would  not  be  In  keeping  with  the  long  prece- 
dent In  producer  referendums,  and  It  would 
severely  limit  the  freedom  of  choice  of  pro- 
ducers. Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  and 
peanut  programs  have  passed  dozens  of 
referendums  on  their  merits.  The  feed 
grains  program  can  do  the  same. 

You  Indicated  also  your  support  for  the 
wheat  marketing  certificate  program,  al- 
though you  coupled  It  with  an  extension 
of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program.  The 
wheat  program  Is  very  similar  to  the  market- 
ing certificate  program  approved  by  the  Con- 


gress In  1856.  It  provides  a  better  wheat 
program  for  producers  and  for  taxpayers  at 
the  same  time.  The  wheat  program,  how- 
ever, simply  does  for  wheat  what  we  have 
proposed  to  do  also  for  feed  grains  In  the 
administration  program.  The  two  manda- 
tory programs  should  be  kept  together. 

I  hope  you  will  support  efforts  to  amend 
S.  3225,  to  make  it  an  effective  instriunent 
of  the  farm  policy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman 


Estimated  dutribution  of  feed  grain  farms  in 
a  mandatcTy  program  applicable  to  com, 
sorghum  grain,  and  barleys 


E-'^timated  numbei 

of  farms 

Plate  and  region 

Total 

With 
2.5  arres 
or  less 

With 

tnore 

than  25 

acres 

NortheAst: 
-^'ame  .  .  . 

1. 12fi 

970 

3.87S 

1,911 

291 

2.  IM 

3K.304 
.■>.  M3 

69.  SM 
3,fi»4 

Ifi.  890 

1.079 
906 

3.482 

1.684 
240 

1,802 
31,04,5 

3.608 
5H.,586 

1,840 
11,099 

47 

New  Hampshire 

N'ernionf 

3% 

M  fis.<«ichusetl,' 

Khode  I>!land 

227 
-^1 

Conneetlcut 

312 

New  York 

7  2.59 

New  Jersev...  . 

2  (U'iS 

I'ennsvlvania  . 

13  218 

I>elaware 

1  K'A 

Marvlacd 

,5  791 

Total 

144,625 

113,ri 

31  254 

Midwest; 
Ohio 

lO,*..  817 

99.891 

132,133 

72,239 

1(1.5,  S(»9 

112,305 

15.V  791 

97,  771 

.57.9ir: 
3(/,  056 
2.5,  749 
45.2S3 
64,  52» 
28,001 
18,164 
46,  ,584 

47  910 

Indiana. 

60  83,5 

IlUnoi-! 

106  :<V4 

M  khigan 

WLsconsln 

26.9.56 
41  ■>! 

^tinncsota 

84  3o4 

Iowa 

Mi.s.souri 

137,  627 

51,  187 

Total 

881.7,')6 

325,272 

5.56  484 

Plains; 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

.Nebraska 

39.192 
41.063 
71.409 
fi9.  ISfi 
27.082 
78,837 
3,  S69 

2,375 
2.872 
4,231 

16,  690 
9.131 

28,442 
1.098 

36.817 
38.191 

67  178 

Kansa": 

Oklahoma... 

52  496 
17.95L 
50  395 

1  eias 

Colorado 

2  771 

Total 

330,  6,-ffi 

64.839 

265  799 

1 

Soutli  and  Southea.'it; 
Vireinia 

63.032 
20.907 

14fi,918 
57,609 
7.5,293 
11,905 

101,117 
9t-,,  965 
8.5,  77S 
92,308 
34,322 
34,265 

.56,386 
20,063 
128,926 
50.241 
4.5,  ,508 

6.079 
82.  .526 
79,944 
62.  K44 
8-2.  176 
31.121 

9.131 

6  696 

We.^-t  \lrf!lnia. 

North  Carolina 

.'Inuth  Carollnsi 

(ii>orela 

Florida 

Kentucky.. 

M4 

17.992 
7.  3<-i8 

2V*.  7.S5 

5.826 

IS  .591 

Tennes.see 

.Mal>ama 

17.0-21 
22  934 

M  is.sis5ippl 

10  132 

.^rk:lnsas 

Louisiana 

3.201 
25  134 

Total 1 

820,  4fl9 

6.54.945 

165  524 

We'^t 
?>  (int.Hna 

1.5.  638 
9.209 
2,820 
1,813 
1.297 
7,912 
399 
6  7.54 
8.  Sfi2 
7.658 

3,899 
4.937 
1,098 

•74 

*d 
5,  .'n'W  I 

216  ' 
2.334 
4.734 
1.3.52 

11  739 

Idiiho. 

V\  vominjf 

4  272 
1   r22 

New  Mexico 

1   330 

.\rlzona 

rtnh 

Nevi<ia 

V\;i.«hington 

(J96 
2.  374 

183 
4.  420 

Oregon 

4   128 

California 

6  3116 

TO..U 

62.362 

24.883  1 

37.479 

Cnited  states 2.23fl.hS0 

.183,310 

1,  056,  540 

'  Based  on  rouph  e';tlniat<'S.  since  no  eoniprehensive 
tabulation  exists  at  this  time,  and  could  Ik-  made  only 
when  the  prograi:i  tie'.anie  elTt«  tive. 

Mr.  ELLEIiDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
which  indicates  the  carrying  charges — in 
fact,  all  charges  merely  in  order  to 
handle  the  various  commodities  which 
that  Corporation   has  on  hand   at   the 
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present  time.  For  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
the  total  cost — which  includes  transpor- 
tation, storage,  interest  and  other  carry- 
ing charges — is  $1,154  million;  and  78 
percent  of  that  huge  cost  is  attributable 
to  wheat,  com,  and  other  feed  grains. 

No  matter  what  analysis  is  made,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  the  programs  for  the 
feed  grains  and  for  wheat  have  been 
extremely  costly. 


Price  support  losses  for  corn  alone 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
amount  to  $2,188,789,461.  For  wheat 
$1,798,261,275  is  the  amount  of  price  sup- 
port losses,  $557,837,104  for  export  sub- 
sidies because  the  domestic  price  i.s 
higher  than  the  world  price,  and  if  I 
remember  correctly,  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  export  subsidies  under  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  showing  carry- 
ing charges,  including  storage,  handling, 
transportation,  and  interest  costs  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


rani'nodjty  Cr,<lil  Cwporutum  carrying  charge^,  rrfnil  loan  payments,  and  imputed  inlerriit,  Jlsi'il  yf<u   liHll 

iln  Biiliions  of  doUars] 


Tr;in':rorta- 
Uon  cost 

.'torare 

handlint; 

cost 

1 

Other 

carryinc 
charges 

1 

Total 
c:trrying 
charges 

IlllpUtt'd 
inUTe.>it  ' 

Total 

carryiDt! 

charges 

and  interest 

Rcscal 

loan 

payments 

Total,  airy- 

Inp  cLari'C..-., 

Interest, 

and  reseal 

payments 

1 

.\!lo(  ation  of  loan  rol- 
laicral  s<  iilcnieut>  Lo— 

.^djnsted 
l"t;i],  piuTJ- 
iDj.'  cliiiri-i.-, 

Itrni 

Storarc 
and 

hiindluiK 

Risra. 

loan 

payiiienLs 

intiTi  >t, 

.and  re^':i! 

loan  pa\  - 

UK  nl,s 

Baylc  commodinr': 

$28.1 

(!) 

o 

.3 
.1 
.4 

$140.0 
.3 

22.  n 

1.4 

1.1 

$177.  1 

.3 

22.9 

3.0 

3.2 

$108.  5 

.8 

.6 

36.1 

.3 

.8 

.3 

1.9 

.8 

1.1.4 

112.0 

3.2 

$285.0 

.8 

.9 

59.0 

3  3 

4.0 

.3 

3.4 

3  0 

13  4 

381.9 

3.2 

$53.1 

$;«*  7 

S 

^9 

59  0 

3  3 

4.0 

.3 
3.4 
3.0 
13  4 
3'J«1  2 
3.2 

$3  2 

$,h  0 

%-yi\  5 

Com  meal 

("ottnn,  extr.i  li  ng  slai'li' 

\ 

'* 

.10   11 

Peiinuts,  farin'Ts'  stock 

Peanuts,  shfllfl .- 

$1.5 
1.7 

3^3 

4.0 

.3 

Ricp,  miUed 

Rice,  rough.- 

Tnbaeco 

Wh.';it 

\V  hi     t  fliiiir 

l.U 

•J 

.5 
1.9 

176.4 

(') 

1..T 

269.  3 

3.4 

S.« 

t'«') 



13  4 

14.3 

3wt>.  2 
3  2 

T  .tal.  Ixiiic 

123.1 

1.0 

.1 

6.8 

353.2 

3.2 

479  5 

279.3 

758.8 

07.4 

836.3 

3  2 

8  6 

MS  0 

Kfan'!-itnr>-  nonrasic; 

2.  .1 

.1 
2.0 

I.S 

5.1 
.4 

8.8 

3.6 
3. 

1.8 
1.0 

8.7 

lole 

1.0 

8.7 

.7 

10.6 

1.0 

87 

.7 

]n  f, 

Milk   fluid 

1  u 

1 

PiilitoUl,  dairy  products 

7.9 

4.4 

1.3 

8.H.  y 
.  1 

=  0 

14.3 

16.4 

2.8 

16 

10<il 

.1 

5.7 

4.3 

1.1 

.4 

33.  .-i 

2-0 

21.0 

m 

20.7 
3.9 

2.0 

139.6 

2.1 

21.0 

27.1 

KO 

2.0 

142  7 

Zl 

21.0 

{'> 

Barley 

Oats 

G.8 

,  s 

.9 

17.2 

6.4 
4.1 
O 
3.1 

27.1 

t          •' 

1 

H  (t 

Kye       

SorEliuins,  grain 

Tung  oil 

2  0 

1 

1 

3.6 

3  0 

W.I  2 
2.  1 

' 

Total,  niaii'!:itory  noub.isic- 

33.  R 

105  0 

■1.1 

141  3 

48.0 

189.3 

13.6 

202.9 

3.fi 

3-0 

209.4 

Otht  r  nnnbaslc- 

Ueans.  dry  eiliMe 

.C 

.8 

.4 

1.8 

C) 
1.2 

.1 

2.0 

8 

2.6 
.2 

2.0 

<?) 

(•) 
C) 
2.6 
.2 

2  0 

<^) 

Niivril  stores: 

Kosin . 

(»1 

Turpentuie 

1.3 

.1 

14 

.1 

( 

(») 

Soybeiins 

.1 

''''.''''.'.'.'. 

2  6 

Vt't'otaMe  oil.' 

.i 

Tota',  other  nonha'^lc 

6.' 7 

2.2 
1.7 

.4 

1.1 

3.3 
9.5 

1.5 
1.4 

4.8 
10.9 

4.8 
10.9 

4  8 

Etriiti't.'k-  olid  iTltic.il  ruatiTi.ils 

10.9 

Total,  price  >upf)ort  prot'TOin. 
Storacf  f.u'ililifs  pii'^riiin 

164.1 

462.1 

7.4 

fi33.  6 

330.2 
6.7 

96.3.8 

5.7 

0) 
1.6 

2.9 
13.2 

3.6 
11.6 

43.8 

2.5 

1.8 

4.0 

.3 

81.0 

1,044.8 

5.7 

16 

2  9 

13  2 

3.5 

6.7 

11.0 

l.fHv!  1 

Supply  ;ind  lurciKn  purchiise  pro- 
KrHin _ 

(^ 

(.) 

O 



.'^ 

Ppeciui  iiiillt  prtjpr.i'n _. 

1.6 

2.9 
13.2 

3.  .^ 
11.6 

43.8 

2.5 

1.8 

4.0 

.3 

1.6 

AdniiiK-irutivc   and   nonadniinis- 
trat  1  vc  c.\ p»  nse.s 

2  5 

Interest 

n  2 

C'C'C  capit.d  "^tock 

1 

3.5 

CerliDcalcs  hfld  h\  t';ilik.< _ 

1 

— 

11.0 
43.8 

11   6 

I'uhlic  Law  JMI: 

Titl.    I 

43.8 

'Jlth'  \\... 

2.8 

L8 

'  4.0 

.3 

IS 

Intern, itirinal  Wlir  ;t  .\Kritiiirnt_. . 

1'" 

1.8 

Nation  il  Wool  .\rt ._. 

4  (I 

Loan^  to  ,-Ji'crt'l.irv 

.J 

Tnt.i;,  cv^-  ,^__ 

164.1 

402.  1 

7-  1 

1            OJJ  >~' 

421.1 

1,054.7 

81.0 

1, 135. 7 

6.7 

11.6 

>  1  154  0 

'  Iiu  lU'le--  iiitiTi 
'  Le.ss  tlian  t.'^i,' 


m  111  ior  years'  unri  iiiituirsj'd  lo.ss<s. 


'  Wheat,  rorn,  {train  sorghum;  78  percent  of  thLs  for  carrying  cliurgo  only  ;$5<iO,0<»),000 
for  corn  and  grain  sorghum. 

Source;  USDA. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  afternoon  we  were  discussing 
the  costs  of  the  present  emergency  feed- 
L'rain  program  as  compared  to  the  costs 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1956. 

Under  the  emergency  feed-grain  pro- 
gram the  total  cost  amounted  to  $825 
million,  of  which  $43  million  was  for 


administrative  costs  and  $782  million  for 
payments  to  farmers  for  diverted  acres. 
The  payment  to  farmers  was  for  the 
diversion  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum 
acreage,  and  averaged  $31  per  acre. 
The  average  payment  per  acre  for 
all  contracts  under  the  con.^^orvation 
reserve  program  amounted  to  only  ?11.85 
per  acre.  However,  the  type  land  taken 
out  of  production  under  this  program. 


generally,  was  le.ss  productive  than  that 
land  taken  out  under  the  emergency 
feed-grain  program. 

This  is  adequately  borne  out  by  the 
payments  for  land  diversion  under  the 
now  expired  acreage  reserve  program  of 
the  soil  bank.  Under  that  program  the 
average  payment  amounted  to  $31  per 
acre  for  the  50.7  million  acres  diverted 
from  the  production  of  crops. 
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In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  a  table 
showing  a  multitude  of  facts  concerning 
the  so-called  soil  bank  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  Is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Co.'f.s  0/  the  soil  bank  program 

Payments   made   to  farmers   through 

June  30.  1961:  Million 

Acre.ige  rcerve $1,549 

Conservation  reserve 923 


Total 2,  472 

Payments  to  be  made  to  farmers  after 
June  30,  1961,  under  outstanding 
conscn-atlnn   reserve    contracts 1,755 


Total  payment*  to  end  of  pro- 
gram     4,227 

Per  acre  p.,pmcnt.^  mcde  on  voluntary  ac'-e- 

age  reserve 
Increa.se  each  y?ar:  Per  acre 

1956  program $21 

1957  program 29 

1958  program 41 

Average*  for  a;gre:^-ate  of  50  7  million  acres 
placed  in  resciNe  over  3-year  period  was  $31 
per  acre. 

Payments  or  cunEervatlon  reserve  con- 
tracts to  end  of  prosrram  ($2,678  million  on 
28  7  million  acre.*')   will  average  $93  per  acre. 

Cost   of   administering    all   soil   bank 

programs:  Million 

Through  June  30,  1961,  totaled $158.5 

Hlehest     fiscal    year    cost    was    In 

1958 50 

Tiital  soil  bank  cost  to  June  30,  1961 

(payments  plus  expenses) 2,600 

Total  co6t  to  end  of  program  (1971)  _     4,  400 

History  of  acreage  reserve 

Corn  acreage  signed  up: 

In  1956,  5.3  million  acres — average  of  16  9 
acres  per  agreement. 

In  1957,  5  2  million  acres — average  of  16.2 
acres  per  agreement. 

In  1958,  6.7  minion  acres — average  of  18  7 
acres  per  agreement. 

Total  of  $644  8  million  spent  on  corn  or 
an  average  of  $38  per  acre. 

Average  rate  per  acre : 

1956 $33.  80 

1957 37.  53 

1958 42.  39 

Maximum  rates  1958  program: 

Iowa 64.  00 

Illinois 69  00 

Wheat  acreage  signed  up: 

In  1956,  5.7  million  acres — average  of  51.1 
acres  per  agreement. 

In  1957,  12.8  million  acres — average  of  54.9 
acres  per  agreement. 

In  1958.  B.S  million  acres — average  of  30.3 
acres  per  agreement. 


Total  of  $377.0  million  spent  on  wheat  or 
an  average  of  $16  per  acre. 

Average  rate  per  acre: 

1956 $7  89 

1957 18.  06 

1958 19  87 

Maximum  rates  1958  program: 

Kansas 31,  00 

Washington 52.  00 

CONSERVATION  EESEBVE  RENTAL  E-^TES 

The  figure  of  $11.85  per  acre  is  frequently 
used  as  the  cost  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  annual  rental.  This  was  the  average 
for  all  contracts  entered  Into  during  the 
life  of  the  program   (1956  through   1960). 

However,  on  contracts  signed  up  in  the 
lr.st  2  years  of  the  program  (19.3  million 
acres),  the  average  was  $13.31  per  acre. 

In  major  corn-producing  States  the  rates 
were  considerably  higher: 
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On  all  acres  signed  under  the  CRP,  the 
total  rental  and  conservation  practice  as- 
sistance paid  under  contracts  to  their  ex- 
piration date  will  average  $93  per  acre. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS  IN  MIN- 
NESOTA, NEW  JERSEY,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  NORTH  DAKOTA,  TEN- 
NESSEE, AND  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  stated  my  intention,  when 
S.  2965  was  considered,  to  propo.^e  an 
amendment  increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  an 
emergency  program  of  public  works. 
My  amendment  would  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  "the  same  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  sections 
202— for  the  fiscal  year  1963—212,  401, 
and  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961."  This  would  increase  the  total 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  $600 
million  to  $2,645  million  for  a  one-shot 
emergency  program  of  public  works 
aimed  at  getting  back  to  work  the  un- 


employed in  the  933  pockets  of  economic 
distress  scattered  across  the  Nation. 

As  1  indicated  in  my  remarks  last 
Thursday,  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  FTiblic  Works  Committee  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  whether  the  sum 
of  $2,645  million  could  be  economically 
utilized.  In  order  to  allay  thr.sc  frars, 
I  t^-legraphed  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States,  asking  them  to  advise  me  of  the 
amounts  which  can  economically  be  ex- 
pended in  their  States  for  public-works 
projects  that  can  be  completed  in  27 
months. 

I  reported,  on  Thursday,  that  I  had 
heard  from  12  States  which  indicated 
that  more  than  $1.5  billion  cculd  be 
utilized  profitably  in  tliose  States,  alone. 

Since  then,  I  have  received  additional 
responses  from  the  States  of  Minnesota. 
New  Jci-sey,  North  CaroHna,  North  Da- 
kota. Tenne.ssee.  and  Virginia,  indicat- 
ing they  have  ready  public  works  projects 
to  employ  the  unemployed  in  distres.«ed 
areas,  totaling  at  least  an  additional 
S212  million,  bringing  to  over  $1.7  bilhon 
the  total,  so  far.  from  the  17  States  hav- 
ing distressed  areas  which  have  re- 
sponded. 

In  the  areas  suffering  from  prolonged 
high  rates  of  unemployment,  we  mu.'^t 
be  prepared  to  act  effectively,  and  now. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  re- 
sponded with  too  little  supplied  too 
late  to  the  pleas  of  the  unemployed. 

We  have  responded  magnificently  and 
with  munificence  to  the  pleas  of  the 
unemplojed  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries abroad.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
less  generous  with  our  own  unemployed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
ditional rcphes  referred  to  by  me  today 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clu.'^ion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

State  of  Minnesota. 

ExEcurrvE  Orrm:. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  May  18,  1963. 
Hon,  Ernist  Gruening, 
Sejiatc   Oflce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRrT:NiNG:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  wire  requesting  a  list  of  public  works 
projects  for  distressed  areas  In  Minnesota. 

The  results  of  a  community  survey.  In  the 
form  of  an  Itemized  list  of  projects,  are  at- 
tached.    I  would  appreciate  being  kept  ad- 
vised of  developments. 
Cordially  yotirs, 

Elmee  L.  Andersen, 

Goi>ernor. 


State  of  Minnesota  public  works  projecU^  for  dii>tref.f:fd  arras 
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Community 


Amount 


K.vWiih 

Mountain  Iron. 
McKinloy 


508,500 

120.000 
7.000 


Stale  of  Minnrxofn  public  workft  projects  for  dustrcsscd  areas- 
N'ature  of  proji'i  t 


-CoiltiliUf(i 


Employees 


.Vow  sidewalks  and  repair  sidewiilks.  street^,  hipi.odronie  roof  curbs, 
and  cutters,  storm  sewers,  waterrhint.  w:Uerlinr  and  cm'nsat  Eve  eth 
Golf  Course:  clean  out  dniin  line  at  Vir.ini;i-Kv,leth  Airport;  clean 
sanitary  sewer  lines  and  new  wntrrline  to  s<tm-  St.  Mary  s  l-'*'*;^-  ' 

Street  repairs,  sidewalks  and  alleys;  life  staiion  r^i  air  water  and  Utrnt 
plant;  repair  two  steam  boilers  ;ind  water  ind  ■!■  a:ii  and  I'ower  lines. 

New  compressor  and  waler  luiinp  -deep  well    ;   r    .riimunity 


10,850  man -days. 


25 

Indefinite. 


27-mnnth 
Cfimplete? 


Mateli  funds? 


Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 

Minuaal. 
No. 


\dditional  distressed  area  projects: 

Iti-ltrami  Coiuity  road  construction  to  emi'loy  Im 
Cun.-lruction  of  Uuluth  .\rena-Auditoriiini;  cost, 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Office  of  the  Goveknor, 
Trenton.  N.J.,  May  17,  1962. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
US.  Senator, 
Wtshmgton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  At  your  request 
I  am  sending  you  a  tabulation  of  public 
works  projects  In  economically  distressed 
countries  of  New  Jersey  and  those  counties 
which  would  qualify  under  the  proposed 
public  works  legislation. 


lian  labor:  eost.  ;i!'i  rnxiinately  $500,000. 
;ip|iroMmately  $2.'i.(KK). 

Applications  for  planning  these  projects 
were  made  to  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration under  the  terms  of  the  program 
for  assistance  to  public  works  planning,  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  All  are 
In  various  stages  of  planning  or  construc- 
tion. It  appears  that  most  could  be  com- 
pleted within   a   period  of  27  months 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  there  are 
various  public  works  projects  which  are  con- 
structed without  the  benefit  of  Federal  aid 
and   others   which   are   deferred   for  lack  of 


financial  resources.     Tliese  would  be  greatly 
aided   by   the   proposed   Federal   program. 

Not  included  in  this  tabulation  Is  an  esti- 
mated $75  million  which  will  be  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  protective  buffer 
strip  along  the  entire  coast  of  the  State  to 
provide  protection  from  storms  such  as  that 
which  inflated  severe  damage  on  March  6, 
1962, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Governor. 


County  and  niiinicii>ulity 


Type  of  projict 


•Atlantic  County  rieisantviUo- 

Buiiini'toii  County 

I'l'iiiherton  Township 

Medfor  1   Township   

HiirlmL'ton  Township... 

Mount  Holly 

1'  ilmyra    -- 

.Medfiird  Township 

Canid'-n  Couniy . 

I.indinwuld 

Canidi'n  icity  i 

Coll  111  t's  wood - 

]':w  llilL -.- 

(  .linden  leity).- 

(  leniinl'iu 

I,  iwn-idi' - 

I  ■  inid'-n  (city  I  .   

•(■  ipi'  May  Counly 

(icr.in  City. 

Wildwooil     - 

•CurnlxTland  County:  None. 
Es.str  County 

E'sscT    County    TU);ird    of    p"n-e- 
h'llders. 

K;i.st  Or.inup 

CdoutT'ter   County:  Nation, il    ji.irk 
dxiroiigh' 
•.MoiinhHith  Cnunty: 

CiiMii  Ili'arh 


sanitary  stwiT  system 


Sanitary  sewer  treatment  plant. 

Sanitary  sewers... 

.Storm  si'wers - 

do 


lll;;h  sch(X)l 

Sanitary  .sewers. 


Sewrr  -y-Prn  treatment  plint . . 

Storm  scwiTS 

SciuMil  f  iciliiies 

Sewer  and  water  system 

Incinerator 

Sewi-raei'  plant  and  system 

Sewerat'e  treatment  plant 

St'irm  srwcTS 


Scwrapi'  .  - 
Incini'tMt'ir. 


Ad:!:ini.stratlon  l.iUilding. 


.Addition  to  elen!ent:iry  school. 
Sanit  irv  .sewer  system. 


Eiu'lishtown. 


Littlr  Silver 

.\sbiiry  P. irk 

Mnrris  ( "iiuruy : 
UdMrliin 
K  k-t  ll.iniivrr 
Randolph  Township. 

N'  t'-ong 

Hull-r... 

t  hatliam  Townshiti. 


SewiT    system    and    triitnK'iit 

(>lant. 
WafT  supply  an  1  distribution 

system. 
Sewer  system  tri':Urnrnt  plant 
Sanitary  trunk  sewer , 


Sanitary  sewi>r  system 

Wat.  r  s'yst''in    

Wat'T  supply. 

Sanitiry  sewer  system  plant... 

do       .   

SewiTace  faciliti''S 


K.>timated 
cost  of 
project 


$750,000 

628.000 
IHtl,  330 
213,  543 
101,350 
9<JO,000 
324.500 

1,733,750 
1.0;i7.000 
1.4.SS,000 
l,.^i,0(X) 
3, 000.  no«i 
1, 157. 940 
529. 000 
2,473.000 

1,050,230 
386,000 


18,  SOS.  000 

(?) 
707. 825 


1,  rA)0. 000 

36.";.  000 

1,000,000 
615, 690 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 

372,000 
1,  990.  000 


County  and  municipality 


Type  of  project 


Morris  County— Continued 

Uoxbury  Township  

rarsii)pany-Troy    Ullla    Town- 
ship. 

Denville 

Lincoln  Park 

Do 

ButW... .- 

Roxbury  Township 

•Oce.m  Comty: 

Lakehurst 


Dover  Sewerage  Authority. 

I.onK  Peach  Township , 

I'liinsted  Township 

Lakewood  Towxiship 

•Passaic  County: 

Little  Falls , 


Passaic    Valley    sewerage    com- 
missioners. 
Pompton  Lakes 


Palerson. 


Passaic  Valley  sewerage  commis- 
sioners. 

Toto  wa 

Passaic  (city) 

Wayne  Township... 


Totowa 

Union  County: 

Scotch  Plains 

New  Providence. 
Elizabeth 


Sewerage  system . .   

Sanitary  sewer  system- 


Sewer  sj-stem 

.Scwerase  system. 

Water  supply 

Wat'T  system 

....do 


Extensions  and  additions  to  san- 
itary s<'uerat'e  collK'tion. 

Compreliensi\e  Siinitary  sewer 
system, 

Wat«T  system,  new  wat<»rsotirces 

Comprehensive  sewer  system. . 

En"ineerin/  st'idy  of  water  proi>- 
lems. 

Alterations  and  additions  to 
existing  sewerapi'  treatment 
plant. 

Sewerage  facilities 


Sanitary  sewer  system  treat- 
ment plant. 

I'rban  renewal  site  .sewer  and 
storm  drains. 

Pumping  station 


Sewage  treatment  plant 

Kedesign  of  tlownlown  I'd.s.«alc. 

Sanitary  st^werau-e  system  tnut- 
ment  plant  and  piiini'iiiL'  sta- 
tion. 

Sewage  di.-^rKisal  plant 


Sanitary  sewer  system. 

Storm  sewers , 

Library.: , 


EstirnaU'd 
cost  of 
firoject 


$2,82«,000 
3.  100, 000 

l,47:i.  (KK) 

1, '.>*>.>.  I  UK! 

197,  IKIO 

9H1.  fXiO 

1,345.000 

42S.  105 

3,  laMmn 

2.'i5. 000 
80(1.  (100 
S.'iH.  000 

359,  0(» 

2.  2.>M1,  (KKl 

1,725,000 

.Wl .  395 

(•; 

705,900 
1,990,  .'isn 

947,424 
2, 000.  non 

1.000, 1 MK) 
7.V),  ()«)() 


•Counties  de.^lgualed  a,>  redfveli)p:iiiiil  areas  un  li-r  I'll'  lie  Law  s7  .17. 


Raleigh,  N.C,  May   18.  1962. 
Re  Standby  Public  Works  Act, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U  S    Senate. 
Wii-ihington.   D  C 

Replies  from  aboMt  20  percent  of  com- 
munities i"  North  Carolina  counties  quali- 
fud  under  Area  Redevelopment  Act  indicate 
v,:;:!.  gness  to  spend  approximately  $7  mil- 
liiiU  for  immediate  public  works  on  50-50 
ni.C'-hlni?  basis.  Greater  proportion  of 
Fedora!  money  would  undoubtedly  Increase 
total  which  could  be  spent. 

George  M.  Stephens, 

Governor's  Office. 


Stmt:  of  North  Dakota, 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Bi.^marck.    N.   Dak.,   May   17,    1962. 
Hon.  ERNE.ST  Gruening. 
Se7iatc  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.vr  Senator  Gruening:  I  regret  the  delay 
In  rcsporKllng  to  your  telegram  of  April  18, 
lr.f}uiring  at>out  the  public  works  projects 
that  could  be  used  in  North  Dakota. 


Willie  we  certainly  could  use  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  North  Dakota  alone, 
I  think  some  of  tlie  more  fea.sible  projects 
have  been  cited  to  me  by  Hans  Walker.  Jr., 
the  executive  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
Indian  Affairs  Commission.  In  addition,  we 
have  pending  construction  of  dams  and 
reclamation  projects  totaling  $65  million. 

I  am  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  have  received  from  Hans  Walker  for  your 
information. 

With  kindest  regard.s,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLii.^M  L    Guy, 

Gorerzior. 

North  Dakota 
Indian  Affair-s  Commission. 
New  Tou-n.  N.  Dak  ,  May  1,  1962. 
Re  public  work  projects. 
Gov.  William  L,  Guy, 
Capitol  Building, 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Governor  Gtv:  Tius  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  25th  regarding  possible 
public    work    projects,    the    estimated    costs 


and  man  hours  of  work  which  might  be 
provided. 

It  would  seem  that  the  projects  which 
might  be  carried  on  under  this  act  would 
be  those  similar  to  the  projects  carried  on 
under  the  old  CCC  rather  than  those  un- 
der the  PWA  where  projects  Included  public 
auditoriums,  etc.  Suggestions  made  herein 
for  projects  are  for  thc^se  which  might  be 
carried  on  with  Indian  labor  on  reserva- 
tions; however,  rnme  could  be  carried  on 
outside  reservations  aJ_so. 

As  you  know.  Indian  reservations  were 
designated  as  distressed  areas  under  the 
Redevelopment  Act  (OEDP).  The  type  of 
project  which  might  be  carried  on  under 
that  act.  however,  is  quite  different  from 
those  which  m:iy  be  carried  on  under  this 
public  works  bill.  The  OEDP  is  designed 
to  provide  work  on  a  permanent  basis 
through  the  development  of  an  industry  or 
an  enterprise.  Some  of  the  projects,  there- 
fore, which  are  possible  under  this  public 
works  bill  are  not  possible  under  OEDP, 
The  objection  to  some  projects  has  been  that 
they   do   not   alleviate    underemployment   or 
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unemployment  on  a  permanent  baals.  It 
seems  therefore  that  funds  under  tliia  bill 
would  be  neceesary  to  provide  Immediate  em- 
ployment while  efforts  cam  be  continued  to 
development  of  more  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

The  enclosed  telegram  requests  possible 
projects,  cost  estimates,  and  man-hours  of 
work  which  might  be  provided.  There  la 
submitted  for  your  consideration  projects  as 
follows: 

1 .  Project  to  clear  driftwood  from  Garrison 
Reservoir;  The  Garrison  Reservoir  area  was 
heavily  wooded  and  was  not  cleared  prior  to 
flooding.  The  driftwood  lying  on  the  beaches 
and  floating  creates  a  definite  hazard  to 
boating  and  recreation.  It  Is  also  a  hazard 
to  the  machinery  at  the  outlet  of  the  dam. 
The  Army  Engineers.  I  understand,  expend 
funds  each  year  to  keep  this  wood  away  from 
the  dam  outlet.  The  wood  gathered  could 
be  stockpiled  for  use  by  needy  Indians  to  use 
for  fuel. 

One  hundred  men  could  commence  work 
Immediately  with  flat  barges  and  power  saws. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted in  360  working  days.  This  would  In- 
volve 208.(X)0  man-hours  and  labor  at  $1.15 
per  hour  would  be  $230,200.  Other  costs 
(boats,  equipment,  and  so  forth)  are  esti- 
mated at  $60,000. 

Such  a  project  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
public,  the  Army,  and,  of  course,  to  those 
needing  work, 

2.  Planting  shelterbelts :  There  are  many 
areas  on  the  reservations  and  off  where  shel- 
terbelts would  be  desirable.  Since  I  have 
no  definite  project  In  mind,  I  make  no  esti- 
mated cost  of  work  which  would  be  provided. 

3.  Reforestation:  Reforestation  projects 
could  be  carried  on  both  at  Turtle  Mountain 
and  at  Fort  Berthold.  At  Turtle  Mountain 
some  thought  has  been  given  to  the  Idea  of 
clearing  10  square  miles  of  the  scrub  brush 
and  reseed  the  area  with  pine.  The  pine 
could  be  sold  for  CThrlstmas  trees,  thus  pro- 
viding Income  for  the  tribe  and  labor  for 
members.  The  Turtle  Mountain  project 
would  Involve  928.000  man-hours  and  cost 
slightly  over  a  million  dollars  for  labor. 
There  would  be  In  addition  to  this  a  cost  of 
about  3  cents  per  tree.  About  2000  trees  per 
acre  would  be  required.  The  cost  for  trees 
would  be  about  $38,400.00  or  $394,000  for  10 
square  miles.  Total  costs  approximately 
$1,384,000,  Perhaps  these  projects  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  costs  contemplated  under  the 
act  and  If  so  could  be  cut  down  accordingly. 
The  Turtle  Mountain  area,  however.  Is  one 
where  there  Is  much  unemployment  and 
there  some  project  under  this  bill  should  be 
undertaken. 

The  reforestation  (or  forestatlon)  project 
at  Fort  Berthold  would  be  on  a  much  smaller 
basis.  It  is  estimated  that  a  successful  proj- 
ect could  be  carried  on  In  52.(XK)  man-hours 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

4.  Development  of  recreation  areas  on 
lake:  Such  a  project  would  include  the 
landscaping,  cleaning,  building  entrance 
roadways,  building  restrooms  and  otherwise 
developing  picnic  areas  along  the  lake  for 
the  benefit  of  local  people  and  tourists. 
Such  a  project  could  be  fis  large  or  small  as 
is  feasible.  But  to  give  some  figures,  such  a 
project  could  be  carried  on  with  50  men  for 
1  year  involving  104,000  man-hours  at  a  cost 
of  $121,600  for  labor. 

5.  Lake  development  at  Turtle  Mountain: 
It  has  been  proposed  that  there  could  be 
five  dams  and  gateways  built  to  build  up 
and  connect  the  lakes  on  the  T\u-tle  Moun- 
tain Reservation  It  is  my  thought  that  such 
a  project  could  be  carried  on  for  a  cost  sim- 
ilar   to    the    project   listed   above    (4). 

6.  Summer  youth  camp  at  Port  Yates:  This 
has  been  proposed  as  a  camp  for  carrying 
on  youth  programs  for  Indians  In  the  Aber- 
deen area.  It  would  include  10  cabins,  a 
mess  hall,  toilets,  etc.,  and  the  estimated 
cost  Is  $75.0(X). 


7.  Swimming  pool  at  rort  Tates:  A  swim- 
ming pool  has  been  proposed  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  would  be  approximately 
$75,000. 

8.  Clearing  land  on  proposed  dam  In  the 
Walhalla  area:  If  It  Is  determined  that  a 
dam  Is  to  be  constructed  the  brush  and  trees 
should  be  cleared  using  the  laborers  In  the 
area.  The  area,  I  understand,  Is  approxi- 
mately IS  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide.  Esti- 
mated coet  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
proposed  clearing  of  the  10  square  miles  at 
Turtle  Mountains. 

The  above  are  only  estimates  made  by  one 
not  qualified,  but  since  the  telegram  Indi- 
cated that  estimates  were  wanted  these  are 
submitted  for  consideration.  You  may  want 
to  revise  the  estimates.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  check  with  the  Army  Engineers  at  River- 
dale  on  the  cost  of  the  project  of  removing 
driftwood  from  the  Garrison  Reservoir. 
Sincerely, 

Hans   Walkxh,    Jr. 

Kashville,  Ttnn,,  May  19,  1962. 
Senator  EaNssr  GatJEwrNc, 
Washington.  DC: 

In  Governor  Ellington's  absence  from  the 
city.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  replying  to 
your  telegram  of  May  16.  The  Governor  has 
previously  made  a  statement  In  support  of 


legislation  favoring  the  pnbllc  works  pro- 
gram and  preliminary  information  from 
Tennessee  reveals  that  the  State  has  ap- 
proximately $45  million  In  projects  which, 
could  be  constructed  providing  approxi- 
mately 13  million  man-hours,  I  hope  this 
information  will  be  helpful. 

HABI.1K   MaTHXWS, 

ComTTilsslonfr,   State   of   Tennessee,   Fi- 
nance and  Administration. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

GOVERNOB'S    OfFTCE, 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  18,  1962. 
Hon,  EsNEST  GauiNiNG, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sznatoh  Gkuxninq:  In  response  to 
your  telegraphed  request  I  am  enclosing  a 
list  of  urgently  needed  water  supply  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities  in  areas  of  Vir- 
ginia which  have  been  declared  eligible  for 
aid  under   the   Area  Development  Act. 

This    is    a  hastily   assembled   List    and   Its 
submission,    of   course,   does   not  constitute 
endorsement    of    the     proposed    emergency 
public  works  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Albxrtis  S.  HAUiaoK.  Jr.. 

Oovermor. 


Public  sewage  treatment  projecU  needed  in  areas  eligible  for  aul  under  Area  RedevrlopmnU 

Ad  » 


Place 

County 

Estltnat^v] 
cost 

Onint 

rp.fjuesliJ 

undor  Public 

Law  87-88 

Appalachla  .. 

Wisp 

do    ..  . 

$344,000 
til.  000 

2S7.oon 
se.non 

H7.000 

IS**.  OOCi 
M.OOC) 
H9.000 

134,000 

iS4,noo 

198.000 

li*8,000 
85.000 
37.000 
».M)0 
89,000 

83S,oon 

147,000 

(?) 

(r) 

(T) 

Arno.    

Hip  Htone  Qap  « 

Clcvehuid - 

do 

Russpll. 

I^ifkcnson.. 

Wise 

do 

JrAono 

(lint  wood  ' 

6\  7IO 

f\»d.iim  '... 

S,'.  110 

IVriiy _ 

I>x;l   

nnchanan... 
Wist 

do 

Scott 

UuctianMi... 

RussoU. 

Buchanan... 

(irayson 

\a^ 

Porch('SU.'r 

En,n  «ton€  Qap 

Gate  City  • 

W,  ISi 

Cirundy 

Honaler           •                    - -           .. 

Hurley                      -                  .  .      . 

IndefX'adence  • 

Jonosville 

11U.4U0 

Norton  '    .      .  

Wise 

!>«* 

Fluvanna... 
.'=(Xltt 

Wtse 

)<«  Mn 

PenninftoD  G»t)  • 

.'^c-ottsville 

57.06S 

16,  767 

Wpher  City' 

\\\ai' - 

53.0IO 

Total .  .. 

2,612.000 

'  The  costs  li'lpd  bNito  are  for  spwas^  troatmrnt  facillttps  only.  In  most  of  tlicsc  communities  additional  c.xj'cndi- 
tures  aif  needed  for  construotion  of  st'wace  collertion  fytniis 

2  Rt'que.sus  for  erants  under  Public  Law  87-8x  'Federal  Water  Pollution  Cintrol  Art)  have  been  filed  Irrm  these 
l<>ca!iiu-,s  with  the  State  water  control  loard  in  ihi-  amount.^  hstid. 


Mat  18,  1962, 
Water     Stjfplt      Improvements     Urgentlt 

Nekdid  for  Municipallt  Owned  Systems 

LN   Following  Counties 

Buchanan  County,  town  of  Grundy:  Ad- 
ditional source,  treatment,  distribution 
mains,  and  storage. 

Carroll  County.  Galax:  Town  already  has 
under  construction  project  to  bring  system 
up  to  needs. 

Dickenson  County,  Cllntwood :  New  source 
of  supply,  pumping  stations,  force  main, 
modernization  of  filter  plant.  dlBtrlbutlon 
mains,  and  storage. 

Grayson  County.  Independence:  Addition- 
al source,  distribution  mains,  and  storage. 

Lee  County: 

Jonesvllle:  Additional  source,  treatment, 
pump  station,  force  main,  distribution 
mains,  and  storage,  $150,000, 

Pennington  Gap:  New  source,  pvu-lfication 
plant,  force  main,  distribution  mains,  and 
storage.  •434.000. 

Russell  County: 

Honaker:  Distribution  mains  and  storage. 

Lebanon:  Additional  source,  treatment, 
mains,  and  storage. 


Cleveland :  New  source,  purification  plant. 
mains,  and  storage. 

Scott  County: 

Dungannon:  Additional  source,  treatment, 
force  main,  and  pump  station,  malna,  and 
storage. 

Gate  City:   Additional  mains  and  storage. 

Nlckelsviile:  Additional  source,  treatment, 
mains,  and  storage. 

Weber  City  Sanitation  District:  Addition 
to  filter  plant,  additional  mains,  and  storage. 

Wise  County  ($388,000)  : 

Big  Stone  Gap :  New  filter  plant,  additional 
mains,  and  storage. 

Coebum:  New  source,  filter  plant,  pump 
station,  force  main,  distribution  mains,  and 
storage,  $452,812;  alternate,  $283,820. 

Norton:  Enlargement  of  filter  plant,  dis- 
tribution   mains,   and   storage. 

Pound:  Additional  source,  treatment. 
transmission  main,  distribution  mains,  and 
storage, 

St,  Paul :  New  filtration  plant,  distribution 
m.iins.  and  storage.  $250,000. 

Wise.  New  source,  filtration  plant,  force 
main,  distribution  mains,  and  storage. 


i 
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Cumberland  County  and  Fluvanna 
County:  No  municipal  or  county  owned 
water  supplies  In  these  counties. 

(Note.— Where  cost  figures  are  given,  these 
were  taken  from  consulting  engineers'  pre- 
liminary report  and  estimate.) 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE   ACT  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  be- 
lieve is  now  generally  understood  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  later  today 
there  will  be  submitted  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  that  voting  on  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  shall  begin,  fol- 
lowing reasonable  debate,  on  Thursday, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  Senate  can 
conclude  its  action  on  the  bill  on  Friday. 
Certainly  that  will  be  a  satisfactory 
schedule,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

When  we  have  finalized  that  proposed 
agreement,  and  when  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is  immediately  directed  to 
the  amendment  now  at  the  desk,  I  ex- 
pect to  discuss  with  greater  emphasis 
and  greater  elaboration  than  I  shall  now 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  Ellender 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

But  at  this  time,  before  we  come  to 
discuss  the  particulars  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
did  a  very  constructive  piece  of  work, 
this  year,  in  its  handling  of  the  so-called 
Kennedy -Freeman  farm  bill.  It  came 
to  us  with  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  extract 
from  the  farmers  and  from  Congress  the 
authority  and  the  power  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  to  delegate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  control  of 
agriculture.  To  me,  that  would  be 
manifestly  unwise.  To  me,  it  would  be 
unwise,  in  the  first  place,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  job  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  already  become  so  colossal 
and  its  responsibilities  already  have 
become  so  great  that  failures  and  cracks 
in  the  structure  are  becoming  apparent 
to  all  Americans — so  much  so.  that  even 
if  we  take  the  very  kindest  attitude  to- 
ward what  is  wrong,  toward  develop- 
ments which  have  led  to  instances  such 
as  the  Estes  scandal,  for  example,  the 
kindest  comment  which  could  be  made 
would  be  that  the  octopus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  become  so 
large  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  who 
have  good  intentions  to  properly  police 
and  control  and  operate  the  Department 
prudently,  honestly,  and  wisely. 

Because,  Mr.  President,  I  like  human 
beings  generally,  I  dare  hope  that  when 
our  investigation  is  concluded,  we  shall 
arrive  at  that  conclusion.  However,  the 
conclusion  actually  to  be  reached  may 


be  altogether  different.  Moreover. 
Senators  may  be  sure  that  the  McClellan 
committee  will  follow  the  facts,  regard- 
less of  where  they  may  lead;  and  if, 
instead  of  the  reasons  I  have  attributed 
for  this  collapse  of  administration,  it 
develops  that  there  are  other  reasons, 
much  less  savory  and  much  more  unde- 
sirable, certainly  our  committee  will  ex- 
pose them,  and  the  public  will  learn  of 
them,  and  the  necessary  corrective  steps 
will  be  taken. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
that  anyone  will  deny  that  a  prodigious 
job  has  been  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  authority  it  is  now  attempting  to 
exercise,  in  the  area  of  farm  legisla- 
tion; and  if  we  were  to  add  to  those 
great  burdens  and  problems  the  power 
and  the  controls  and  the  decisions 
originally  called  for  by  the  Kennedy - 
Freeman  bill — which  I  presume  was 
written  by  Dr.  Cochrane,  although  at 
least  we  have  to  attribute  it  to  those  who 
have  presented  it  and  who  have  ap- 
proved it — we  would  be  expanding  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture so  greatly  that  the  cases — includ- 
ing that  of  Billie  Sol  Estes — which  now 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try would   be  increased   immeasurably. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  steps  to 
see  to  it  that  the  people  working  on  the 
farms  will  receive  a  fair  price  for  a  full 
crop:  and  we  must  solve  the  surplus 
problems  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  not  be  burdens  on  the  market  and 
will  not  cause  the  commodities  to  sell 
for  less  than  a  parity  price. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  must 
disagree,  as  regards  some  features  of 
the  bill  and  the  amendments,  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, nevertheless  I  believe  that,  in  the 
main,  the  committee  did  a  constructive 
job  in  proceeding  to  remove  from  the  bill 
most  of  the  provisions  which  would  have 
provided  additional  amounts  of  author- 
ity and  power  for  the  bureaucrats  and 
additional  areas  in  which  determina- 
tions would  be  made  by  the  bureaucrats, 
instead  of  by  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  farming  business. 

I  think  it  is  good  to  know  that,  while 
title  1,  in  my  opinion,  still  has  some  de- 
ficiencies, we  have  improved  it  tre- 
mendously. As  I  recall,  we  improved  it 
with  the  support  of  the  chairman.  I  am 
not  sure.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  we 
did  it  or  not  with  his  approval.  But  we 
improved  it,  because  we  took  away  the 
requested  right  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  if  ybu  please,  to  dispossess 
any  or  every  farmer  in  America  from  the 
land  he  owns  and  tell  him  he  has  to  move 
off,  and  sell  out,  at  a  price  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  board  of  arbitration, 
whether  he  desires  to  continue  to  be  a 
land-owning  farmer  or  not.  That  pro- 
vision has  been  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  a  farm  problem 
we  have  had  before  us  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  think  we  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  direction  of  solving  it. 

I  fail  to  see  the  validity  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  now  seeks  to  disclaim  the  program 
which  it  supported  just  a  year  ago. 
When  it  supported  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram, it  made  a  lot  of  attractive  pre- 


dictions as  to  what  would  occur.  They 
did  not  all  occur  to  the  extent  the 
prophets  indicated,  but  some  progress 
was  made  in  reducing  surpluses  in  this 
country,  without  reducing  the  prices  and 
income  received  by  the  farmers. 

I  notice  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
today,  for  example,  points  out  that  the 
storage  of  grains  must  be  down  to  less 
than  1  billion  bushels,  because  it  states 
that  we  had  1,800  million  bushels  in 
storage  in  1960  and  that  over  800  million 
bushels  were  sold  since  October  1,  1961. 

That  is  progress.  That  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction  without  giving  bureau- 
crats the  right  to  whiplash  every  farmer 
to  be  in  compliance  with  a  bureaucratic 
order. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment, 
which  I  feel  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  disposed  to  introduce  and 
support,  for  a  compulsory  feed  grains 
program  that  will  take  away  the  latitude 
and  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
it  would  put  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington in  control.  I  hope  we  reject  that 
proposal.  When  it  comes  time  to  offer 
it,  I  shall  discuss  the  amendment  in 
specific  detail  at  that  time. 

May  I  point  out  also  that,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lication of  April  30,  the  signup  for  the 
feed  grains  program  to  divert  over  29 
million  acres  from  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums has  been  completed.  This  exceeds 
by  about  3  million  acres  the  26  million 
acres-plus  which  were  voluntarily  signed 
into  retirement  a  year  ago. 

That  is  also  progress. 

Also,  we  are  told.  6'i  million  acres  of 
sorKhums  have  been  diverted,  and  3V2 
million  acres  of  barley  production  have 
been  diverted. 

Our  committee,  which  reported  the  bill, 
proposes  to  continue  and  improve  the 
programs  which  are  beginning  to  oper- 
ate, and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  displace 
them  and  substitute  for  them  a  com- 
plete program  of  controls  and  directives 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der a  compulsory  piece  of  legislation. 

With  regard  to  corn,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  commodity  page  of  today's  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  points 
out  that — 

Buying  of  corn  was  sparked  by  the  re- 
duced volume  of  corn  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment, lighter  receipts,  and  a  strong  cash 
market.  In  the  week  ended  May  11  the 
Government  sold  12.786.000  bushels  of  corn 
for  domestic  use  and  export.  This  brought 
total  Government  sales  of  corn  for  the  sea- 
son that  started  October  1,  1961,  to  818.- 
726.000  bushels,  up  from  184,788,000  bushels 
in  the  like  period  a  year  ago.  In  recent 
week.s  sales  of  corn  by  the  Government  have 
exceeded   20    million    bushels    weekly. 

This  is  also  progress  in  the  direction 
of  decreasing  the  problem  of  surpluses. 
This  is  also  progress  in  the  direction  of 
coming  to  a  long-term  solution  of  the 
farm  problem.  It.  too,  was  done  with- 
out any  compulsion,  without  any  coer- 
cion, without  forcing  the  farmers  of 
America  to  abandon  their  freedom  and 
to  delegate  their  fate  to  the  decisions, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  men  either 
honest  or  corrupt,  efficient  or  inefficient, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     - 
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The  com  glut — 

Says  the  same  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  on  page  1 — 

held  by  Uncle  Sam  shrinks  fast.  The  price- 
support  pile  of  corn  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment fell  to  729  million  bushels  May  1,  down 
138  million  bushels  from  a  month  earlier 
and  far  below  the  1.4  billion  held  a  year 
before. 

I  would  think  that  normally  an  ad- 
ministration that  had  supported  a  pro- 
gram which  is  beginning  to  operate  and 
which  is  beginning  to  reduce  surpluses, 
and  which  has  not  seriously,  let  me  say, 
cut  back  farm  income,  and  which  has  re- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  individual 
farmer,  would  come  to  Congress  with 
some  minor  suggestions  for  correction, 
some  lessons  from  experience,  and  would 
say,  "Let  us  continue  the  program,  which 
is  beginning  to  work." 

It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  understand 
the  motive  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  of  a  President,  or  of  a  professor  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose  idea 
this  is,  that  this  program,  which  is  really 
just  getting  tried  in  its  first  year,  should 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  program  yet 
to  be  prescribed  and  yet  to  be  defined, 
tucked  away  in  the  mind  of  some 
bureaucrat,  which  would  tell  the  feed 
grain  farmers,  "You  have  got  to  do  what 
we  say  you  must  do." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
aware,  is  he  not,  that  when  the  emer- 
gency program  for  feed  grains  was  put 
on  the  statute  books,  it  was  done  to  give 
us  time  to  write  a  permanent  program? 
The  Senator  remembers  that,  does  he 
not? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  think  the  orig- 
inal act,  passed  in  1938.  was  enacted  In 
order  to  give  us  time  to  write  a  perma- 
nent program.  We  have  been  trying  to 
write  one  ever  since. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  program  which 
the  Senator  is  criticizing  was  an  emer- 
gency program  for  1  year,  in  order  to 
give  vis  time  to  present  a  permanent 
program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  correct  the  Sen- 
ator? He  said  I  was  criticizing  the  pro- 
gram. I  said  it  was  beginning  to  work. 
I  was  not  criticizing  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  was 
criticizing  the  administration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  wanting  to  change 
it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  wanting  to 
change  it.  We  have  had  It  in  operation 
for  2  years,  instead  of  1,  at  tremendous 
cost.  The  program  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  over 
$900  million  this  year.  It  strikes  me 
that  this  is  an  extravagant  program,  smd 
a  permanent  program  of  this  kind  is  not 
what  I  would  waqt  to  see. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  iThe  chairman  of  the 
committee  does  something  which  is  not 
really  compatible  with  his  normal  be- 
havior, because  he  is  a  great  advocate  of 
human  freedom^and  I  respect  him  for 
it — and  he  wants  to  give  the  people  the 
right  to  vote  to  solve  their  problem — and 
I  respect  him  for  that — and  he  believes 
in  protecting  the  right  of  the  States — 
and  I  respect  him  for  that.    So  I  think 


he  wears  uncomfortably  this  new  cap 
which  he  now  has  when  he  introduces  a 
program  to  knock  out  my  wheat  pro- 
posal, which  simply  says,  "Let  us  give  the 
wheat  farmers  the  right  to  vote,  at  long 
last,  between  two  attractive  programs 
for  handling  the  wheat  problem." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  farmers  are 
going  to  vote.  I  must  say  in  my  own 
State  of  South  Dakota,  which  is  a  great 
wheat  State,  I  get  a  great  confusion  of 
counsel  from  producers  of  wheat.  I  get 
some  wheat  farmers  who  are  not  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposal  that  we  should 
continue  the  present  proposal  for  a  year 
or  two  longer  to  determine  whether  the 
progress  being  made  under  it  will  con- 
tinue. 

There  is  another  group  of  fine  wheat 
producers  dedicated  to  the  so-called 
wheat  certificate  program,  the  two-price 
propMDsal,  which  is  the  proposal  advocated 
by  the  Department.  These  men  are 
equally  honest.  They  are  equally  de- 
sirous of  solving  the  wheat  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  logical,  sensible,  and 
profoundly  American  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  committee  bill, 
which  would  say  to  the  farmers  in  South 
Dakota  and  elsewhere  all  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America,  "You 
are  the  people  who  are  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  problem.  You  are  the 
people  whose  future  and  fortune  will  de- 
pend upon  success  in  the  agricultural 
business  and  in  the  production  of  wheat. 
Here  are  two  proposals,  each  with  com- 
mendable advocates.  We  shall  give  you 
an  opportunity  in  a  national  referen- 
dum, in  good  American  style,  to  vote  in 
an  honest  and  fair  election,  in  which  the 
voting  will  be  carefully  conducted  and 
the  votes  carefully  counted  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  programs  you  wish  to 
follow." 

In  a  second  referendum,  F>erhaps  a 
week  or  two  or  even  3  weeks  later,  the 
same  wheat  farmers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  the 
farm  program  on  wheat  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  wheat  producers  voting 
in  this  country  should  then  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  can  see  no  valid  resison  whatsover  for 
denying  to  the  wheat  farmer  a  right  to 
vote  on  the  program  which  is  going  to 
determine  his  future  and  his  fate.  That 
Is  what  the  Ellender  amendment  would 
do,  in  reality.  It  would  knock  out  the 
option.  It  would  knock  out  the  choice. 
It  would  disfranchise  the  wheat  farmer 
as  a  voter  in  America  on  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  problems  confront- 
ing the  farmers.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  am  sure  my  good  friend  will  not 
deny  that.  He  would  couch  It  in  pret- 
tier words,  but  the  result  will  be,  if  we 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  Thursday  on  that  simple  issue 
when  we  vote  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. 

Our  committee  does  not  know  whether 
the  wheat  certificate  program  will  work 
or  not.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  my  good 
friend  who  is  the  chairman  will  recall, 
we  voted  that  provision  in.  Then  there 
was  a  sort  of  second  thought,  we  got 
some  different  counsel,  and  we  voted  the 


provision  out.    We  never  did  get  it  to  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

The  wheat  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  lot  of  support.  The  wheat 
certificate  program  is  the  so-called  two- 
price  system.  It  has  antecedents  which 
go  back  as  far  as  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill.  Its  history  goes  back  to  the  early 
1920's.  There  have  always  been  farm- 
ers in  America  who  have  felt,  "This  is 
the  answer." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  answer 
or  not.  I  am  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
it  a  trial,  provided  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica wish  to  try  it.  However,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  tell  the  farmers  of 
America,  all  at  once  in  1962,  "This  is 
the  program  you  must  have." 

The  committee  bill  now  contains  my 
amendment  which  says:  "Let  us  give  the 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  vote.  Let  us 
find  out  what  the  fellow  whose  life,  for- 
tune, and  family  depend  upon  a  proper 
decision,  has  to  say  as  a  result  of  his 
right  to  vote  and  to  make  a  decision." 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  That 
is  compatible  with  all  farm  legislation 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  gives  to  the 
farmer  an  opFortunity  to  choose  between 
a  given  program  and  another  program. 

The  only  thing  which  is  novel  about 
the  Mundt  proposal  is  that  it  would  give 
to  the  farmers  of  America  who  are  rais- 
ing wheat  an  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween two  programs;  each  of  which  has 
its  own  attractive  features,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  body  of  supporters,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  economic  figures, 
statistics,  facts,  and  predictions  with 
which  to  bolster  its  argiunents. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  which  program 
the  farmers  favor.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  is  so  wise  that  very  many  Sen- 
ators will  wish  to  go  to  the  farmers  in 
their  own  States  and  say,  "Look.  Chum, 
a  fellow  from  South  Dakota  wanted  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  which 
of  these  programs  you  wanted,  but  I 
knew  that  you  were  so  dumb  that  you 
would  not  vote  intelligently,  so  I  de- 
cided what  was  good  for  you." 

That  is  what  Senators  will  have  to  tell 
their  constituents,  if  they  vote  for  the 
Ellender  amendment.  They  will  find  a 
more  senatorial  manner  in  which  to  tell 
them.  The  language  will  be  a  little 
happier  than  that  language,  but  the  fact 
is  that  is  what  the  farmers  will  know 
the  Senators  are  telling  them,  because 
Senators  are  being  asked  to  deny  to  the 
farmers  of  America  a  right  to  vote  and 
to  state  their  opinions  on  the  program. 

Those  who  will  support  the  committee 
language  will  say,  "We  have  confidence 
in  the  American  farmer."  Those  who 
w^ll  vote  for  the  Ellender  proposal  to 
strike  out  the  option  will  say.  "We  do 
not  have  any  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican farmers.  We  know  more  than  they 
do.  We  will  tell  them  what  they  have 
to  do." 

I  submit  that  is  not  only  bad  legisla- 
tion but  also  a  bad  approach  to  any 
problem  under  a  democratic  system  such 
as  ours. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  I  am  sure  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  Nation  are  very  much  in 
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favor  of  their  present  program, 
have  a  bonanza,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  a  bonanza. 
The  wheat  fanners  are  not  getting 
parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  minimum 
acreage,  under  the  law,  of  55  million 
acres,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.  He  is 
powerless  to  act.  When  that  minimum 
acreage  was  put  into  the  law  production 
per  acre  was  13.3  bushels  per  acre.  Now 
production  is  28.2  biishels  per  acre.  And 
the  minimum  acreage  is  still  in  the  law. 
Of  course,  the  farmers  will  vote  for  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Well,  if  the  farmers  will 
vote  for  that,  then  the  Senator  is  not 
supporting  a  very  popular  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  am  seeking 
to  do  is  to  enact  a  permanent  program 
which  will  do  justice  to  the  wheat  farm- 
ers but  which  will  not  do  violence  to  the 
farm  program  as  a  whole.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  if  the  program 
continues  to  cost  the  taxpayers  as  much 
as  it  cost  last  year  for  wheat,  com,  and 
other  feed  grains  and  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts— in  excess  of  $2  billion — all  farm 
programs  may  well  be  repealed.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  he  proposes  to  impose  upon  the 
wheat  farmers  of  America  a  program 
they  do  not  want? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  sounds  that  way. 
The  Senator  said  the  farmers  would  not 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  can  vote  for 
the  program.  We  have  provided  that 
they  may  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  but  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  farmers  vote  it  down? 
"Down"  is  the  proper  term.  Down  is 
where  their  prices  would  assuredly  go. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  farmers 
will  not  get  price  supports  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  they  vote  it  down, 
then  down,  down,  down  will  go  the  price 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  not  get 
price  supports  in  excess  of  50  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct;  they 
will  not  get  realistic  price  supports.  It 
really  will  be  a  voting  down  all  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me.  Mr. 
F*resldent,  that  a  farmer  who  expects  his 
government  to  suppwrt  the  price  of  a 
commodity  should  also  be  willing  to  trim 
down  the  acreage  so  that  production  will 
be  in  line  and  in  keeping  with  what  the 
country  needs.  No  man  on  the  Senate 
floor  knows  better  than  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  that 
the  American  farmers  have  been  produc- 
ing, for  the  past  5  or  6  or  7  years,  more 
wheat  than  the  country'  needs.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  com 
and  the  other  feed  grains. 

As  I  said  yest-erday,  it  strikes  me  as 
almost  immoral  for  the  corn  farmers  of 
this  country  to  expect  price  supports  and 
yet  not  be  willing  to  curtail  acreage  so 
that  production  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  requirements  of  the  country.  That 
is  what  I  am  seeking  to  accomplish. 

Let  the  farmers  select  whether  they 
wish  to  have  fair  price  supports  or  low 
price  supports.    If  they  desire  to  have 
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price  supports,  then  let  them  cut  then- 
acreage  down  so  that  production  will  be 
in  keeping  with  requirements.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  something  which  ought  to 
be  done.    I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
farmer  will  get  a  second  vote  either  way, 
after  he  has  selected  which  of  the  two 
programs  he  prefers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  could  vote  to  extend 
the  present  program  for  another  2  years, 
which  I  presume  he  would  do  under  those 
circumsUmces.  If  the  farmers  select  in 
the  first  referendum  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate plan,  the  farmers  could  vote  for  the 
trial  with  that.  I  suspect  they  would 
ha^'e  to  do  so.  because,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  the  alternative  is,  "Take 
the  wheat  certificate  program  as  sub- 
mitted b}'  the  administration  or  you  will 
get  nothing.  Vote  'yes'  or  star\'c. 
Vote  'yes'  or  go  broke.  Vote  'yes'  or  go 
out  of  buisiness." 

That  i£;  not  the  kind  of  voting  we  pre- 
fer in  this  country.  We  believe  in  giv- 
ing a  man  a  valid  choice  between  two 
attractive  propositions.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  kind  of  voting  which  is  con- 
ducted in  Communist  countries,  where  a 
person  votes  "da"  or  goes  to  jail,  or  the 
kind  of  voting  under  a  Hitler  govern- 
ment, where  a  person  votes  "ja"  or  coes 
to  jail. 

We  do  not  believe  in  giving  a  man  a 
choice  which  is  a  choice  in  name  but 
not  in  fact,  a  choice  between  taking 
what  he  is  offered  or  going  broke.  That 
would  be  the  alternative  presented,  if 
the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  Ellender 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  The  farmer  would 
have  a  choice  to  obtain  price  supports  by 
voting  for  the  program  we  have  incor- 
porated in  the  bill.     What  is  that  choice? 

The  production  of  at  least  1  bilhon 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  acreage  to  pro- 
duce that  amount — or  a  little  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed — would  be  distributed 
among  farmers  according  to  what  they 
had  planted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Without  price  supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  would  receive 
price  supports,  of  course.  That  is  the 
point.  The  alternative  program  that 
they  would  vote  upon,  if  the  provisions 
of  the  Mundt  amendment  were  rejected, 
would  not  only  give  the  farmers  the 
choice  of  voting  for  a  program  in  wiiuh 
they  would  be  permitted  to  produce  1 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  or  more  and  ob- 
tain price  .'iupports.  but  also  on  diverted 
acres  they  would  be  paid  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  what  they  would  produce  if  they 
were  permitted  to  plant  the  acreage. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment were  eliminated,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  farmer 
would  be  g.ven  a  choice  of  voting  for  the 
wheat  certificate  plan  or  a  plan  with- 
out price  supports  under  which  he  would 
have  no  alternative  protective  device. 
My  amendment  would  provide  a  choice 
of  voting  for  the  wheat  certificate  plan 
or  a  continuation  of  the  present  program. 

The  program  is  not  some  nefarious 
Republican  program.    It  is  a  choice  be- 


tween the  administration's  latest  idea 
and  the  administration's  idea  of  a  year 
ago.  It  would  continue  ihe  present  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  If  the 
farmers  voted  for  the  wheat  certificate 
program,  they  would  then  have  to  vote 
again  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
lo  live  under  that  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  certainly 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
gram to  obtain  price  supports.  In  my 
judgment,  because  they  would  be  paid 
on  diverted  acres,  their  income  would 
certainly  not  be  disturbed  for  at  least 
3  years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  partially  true.  If  the  Mundt 
amendment  is  eliminated,  farmers  will 
be  given  the  choice  of  voting  for  the 
wheat  certificate  program  and  produc- 
tion without  price  supports.  They 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  live  under  the 
wheat  certificate  program.  The  other 
half  of  the  story  is  that  they  could  live 
under  the  wheat  certificate  program  or 
die  under  a  jungle  dilemma  of  economics 
in  which  they  would  receive  no  price 
supports  whatever,  and  would  be  con- 
fronted with  already  large  surpluses  of 
wlicat,  which  would  constantly  depress 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  market  place. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr,  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Mundt  plan, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  2-year  emer- 
gency program,  were  adopted  and  the 
old  program  were  reinstated  after  2 
years,  farmers  could  vote  themselves  out 
of  that  program.  But  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  knows  that  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    No;  they  would  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  they 
would  not,  because  the  program  has 
proved  to  be  a  bonanza.  Every  year 
farmers  have  been  permitted  to  produce 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
which  we  do  not  need.  Yet,  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  supporting  this  excessive  pro- 
duction.   I  do  not  want  that  to  continue. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
that  no  program  is  a  bonanza  which 
continues  to  compel  the  wheat  farmer 
to  sell  his  product  below  parity.  Even 
parity  would  not  be  a  bonanza.  Parity 
i.s  equity.  Parity  is  justice.  Parity  would 
give  the  wheat  farmer  the  same  kind  of 
equitable  treatment  that  we  try  to  give 
the  rice  farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  the 
tobacco  farmer,  and  any  other  farmer 
who  is  getting  along  all  right.  It  is  not 
a  bonanza. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  3  years  ago  Congress  en- 
acted programs  affecting  the  cotton  and 
rice  industries  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  are  trying  to  apply  to  wheat.  At  one 
time  the  production  of  cotton  was  far 
in  excess  of  our  requirements.  What  did 
the  farmers  do?  They  voted  to  limit 
acreage  so  that  production  would  be  in 
keeping  with  our  requirements. 


The  same  thing  occurred  with  respect 
to  the  tobacco  indu^ry.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper)  is  in  the  Chsimber.  The  to- 
bacco growers  have  curtailed  acreage 
planted  in  tobacco  in  keeping  with  the 
production  that  is  necessary. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  those 
engaged  in  the  rice  industry.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  with  wheat.  As  I  have 
said,  wheat  growers  have  been  especially 
privileged  in  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  pKjwerless  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional allotment  below  55  million  acres. 
He  cannot  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chaiiman  of  the  committee 
can  well  anticipate  what  I  shall  say  in 
rejoinder  to  his  statement,  because  he 
has  heard  me  make  the  statement  many 
times  in  the  committee.  He  knows  that 
the  wheat  farmer  confronts  an  alto- 
gether different  situation  from  the  one 
that  confronts  the  cotton  farmer.  The 
cotton  farmer  is  a  happy  individual  who 
lives  in  a  salubrious  climate  in  which  all 
his  competitors  enjoy  the  same  kind  of 
climatic  conditions  in  the  same  general 
area  of  the  country.  When  the  cotton 
farmers  vote  to  reduce  their  cotton  acre- 
age, they  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
no  one  in  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
or  Nebraska  will  move  in  and  start  to 
raise  cotton.  So  they  have  been  able  to 
devise  for  themselves,  and  have  sup- 
ported, a  cotton  program  which  is  work- 
ing pretty  well.  I  am  ready  to  vote  to 
help  to  make  it  work  even  better.  I  shall 
follow  the  guidance  of  those  in  the  cotton 
area  in  that  connection.  The  program 
has  worked  pretty  well  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry because  the  problem  is  unique. 

How  about  the  wheat  farmer?  When 
the  wheat  farmer  does  not  raise  wheat 
and  starts  cutting  back,  what  happens? 
Farmers  in  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and 
other  States  start  raising  it.  Wheat  can 
be  raised  almost  anywhere,  and  farm- 
ers have  been  doing  it.  The  production 
of  wheat  in  our  country  which  is  no 
longer  being  raisiBd  on  the  rich  black 
soil  of  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  and 
elsewhere,  is  migrating  into  other  areas. 
It  is  being  raised  on  acreage  that  has 
been  idle  from  tlie  normal  production 
of  other  crops.  In  addition,  there  are 
small  wheat  plats  all  over  the  country 
that  are  not  affecU'd  at  all. 

The  situation  has  been  captured  in  the 
statement  that  "one  man's  medicine 
can  be  another  man's  poison."  We  can- 
not take  a  formula  that  has  worked  well 
for  cotton — and  I  am  glad  it  has — and 
say  that  it  will  also  work  for  wheat  and 
corn.  We  are  dealing  with  crops  which 
are  national  in  character,  and  which  can 
be  raised  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country.  As  a  consequence,  ve 
must  deal  with  it  in  a  different  type  of 
legislation.  It  would  be  easy  to  .solve 
the  farm  problem  if  we  could  make  The 
formula  which  has  worked  for  rice  or 
tobacco  work  equally  well  for  all  other 
farm  products.  Unhappily,  we  must 
abide  by  the  controls  of  nature.  Unhap- 
pily we  must  abide  by  the  geographic 
facts  of  the  earth.  So  we  must  deal  with 
the  problem  separat^jfly. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  point  in 
detail  today,  but  just  prior  to  the  voting 


stage  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  will  be  voting,  in  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  upon  a  simple  question  which  can 
be  stated  as  follows:  "Are  you  sure,  Mr. 
Senator,  t^t  you  are  so  much  wiser  than 
the  farmers  on  the  farms  of  your  State 
that  you  want  to  deny  them  the  right  of 
free  choice  and  monopwlize  it  for  your- 
self? If  you  are,  vote  against  the  Mundt 
committee  amendment.  Vote  for  the  El- 
lender amendment.  But  be  mighty  sure 
that  you  can  convince  your  farmer  con- 
stituents that  their  stupidity  is  as  great 
as  you  assume  it  is,  and  that  they  at- 
tribute to  you  the  mental  capacities 
which  you  assiune  you  have." 

I  am  merely  saying  that  at  long  last 
we  should  give  the  farmer  himself  an 
opportunity  to  vote.  Let  us  quit  trying 
to  push  programs  down  his  throat.  Let 
us  stop  trying  to  pretend  that  we  are 
wiser  than  we  are.  Let  us  give  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  programs  they  prefer.  After  they 
decide  'hat,  let  them  determine  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  the  program.  Let  us, 
in  short,  vote  against  the  pending  Ellen- 
der amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

PP.ESFNT  VOLUNTARY  FEED  GRAINS  .SLTRPl.rS  RE- 
DUCTION PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED  AND 
STRENGTHENED.     NOT     ABANDONED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  farm  bill,  S.  3225.  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
provides  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
successful  feed  grains  program  that  has 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  year. 
This  program  is  voluntary.  It  has  re- 
duced the  surplus  and  cut  costs  to  the 
Government.  It  has  increased  farm  in- 
come. It  is  popular  with  farmers.  It 
should  not  be  abandoned  now,  at  a  time 
when  surplus  stocks  are  still  high  as  a 
result  of  the  costly  price  support — no 
control  law  of  the  Benson  period.  Espe- 
cially it  should  not  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  mandatory  program  now 
backed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  view  of  the  near  certainty  that 
if  such  a  program  is  enacted  by  Congress, 
it  will  not  receive  the  requisite  approval 
by  two-thirds  of  feed  grains  producers 
nationally  voting  in  the  required  refer- 
endum. 

I  have  analyzed  the  specific  reasons 
why  the  referendum  will  not  carry  in 
my  statements  of  April  17.  May  17.  and 
May  21,  and  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  May  11.  all  of  which 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  urge  Senators  with  a  serious  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  Nations  farmers 
to  read  these  statements  and  judge  for 
themselves  whether  in  fact  it  is  not  a 
near  certainty  that  a  vote  for  the  man- 
datory feed  grain  program  now  being 
offered  with  the  backing  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  a  vote  against  any  reason- 
able farm  programs  at  all. 

It  is  both  cynical  and  misleading  to  say 
"If  farmers  do  not  vote  for  quotas,  they 
should  not  have  price  supports,"  with- 
out at  the  same  time  carefully  analyzing 
which  farmers  are  voting,  and  whose 
price  supports  are  involved. 

TWO-THIRDS    OF  THOSE    VOTING   DO   NOT    MARKET 
FEED    GRAINS 

Such  analysis  will  show  that  some 
two-thirds  of  the  feed  grains  producers 


specifically  eligible  to  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum do  not  sell  feed  grains  for  cash, 
but  feed  all  their  crop  to  livestock  and 
dairy  cows  on  their  own  farms.  Par 
from  being  sellers  of  grain  for  cash,  and 
thus  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
marketplace,  this  two-thirds  of  feed 
grain  producers  are  buyers  of  grain.  It 
is  very  hard  for  them  to  understand  why 
they  should  vote  for  a  program  which. 
first,  limits  and  reduces  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  they  can  grow;  second,  raises 
the  dollar  cost  of  the  feed  they  have  to 
bui';  and  third,  offers  no  guarantee  of 
higher  prices  on  the  livestock  or  milk  or 
other  farm  commodity  that  they  sell. 

Milk  producers  in  particular  will  have 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  support  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  conscious 
of  this  feeling,  because  I  have  talked 
literally  to  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
in  my  State  about  this  problem. 

NO    INCENTIVE    FOR    DAIRY    PKODUCERS    TO    FAVOB 
MANDATORY    FEED     GRAIN     PROGRAM 

The  price  of  milk  in  the  areas  of  heav- 
iest production  is  set  by  the  support 
level.  A  mandatory  feed  grain  program 
as  proposed  will  not  raise  that  level.  But 
it  will  raise  the  price  of  feed,  and  so  will 
raise  costs  to  dairy  farmers,  who  already 
are  among  the  most  hard  pressed  of 
the  Nation's  agricultural  producers. 

Even  if  a  dairy  income  improvement 
program,  such  as  I  have  offered,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  our 
able  majority  whip,  is  adopted— and  I 
intend  to  press  hard  for  this — dairy 
farmers  will  have  little  reason  to  vote 
for  a  program  that  raises  their  costs.  If 
a  mandatory  feed  grains  program  is  en- 
acted, then  my  dairy  income  improve- 
ment program  becomes  a  must.  Otlier- 
wise  dairy  farmers  will  be  chained  to  75 
percent  of  parity  milk,  which  is  $2.85 
per  hundredweight  of  3.5  percent  butter- 
fat,  with  the  prospect  of  a  sharp  acreage 
cut  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  feed 
they  buy.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  whether  a  dairy  program  is  enacted 
or  not,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince 
dairy  producers  who  do  not  sell  grain 
that  it  is  in  their  monetary  interest  to 
vote  for  the  mandatory  program  of 
marketing  allotments  on  feed  grains. 

Mr.  President,  just  imagine  a  typical 
dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin  who  may 
have,  perhaps.  50  acres  of  corn  and  feed 
grain  on  his  farm  and.  as  is  done  by 
virtually  every  other  feed  grain  producer 
in  my  State,  he  feeds  it  all  to  his  cow5?. 
If  this  provision  goes  into  effect,  it 
means  that  he  will  be  mandated,  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  it 
carries  in  the  referendum,  to  cut  back 
his  production  from  50  acres  to  40  acres. 
Therefore  he  will  either  have  to  reduce 
his  production  of  milk  or  he  will  have  to 
go  out  into  the  market  and  buy  feed 
grain. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  if  he  votes 
in  favor  of  this  proposal  the  milk  price 
will  be  higher.  It  will  not  be  higher.  It 
will  $3  11,  or  $2.85  for  3.5-test  milk. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perfectly 
predictable  what  the  farmer  is  going  to 
do.  We  know  that  many  farmers  will  sit 
down  with  pencil  and  paper  before  they 
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vote  on  this  proposal  and  figure  out,  "Do 
I  gain  or  do  I  ld&?" 

Any  dairy  fanner  who  does  this  is 
bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
will  lose.  He  will  therefore  vote  "No." 
The  fact  ts  that  a  very  large  number  of 
farmers  who  will  vote  in  this  referendiun 
will  be  dairy  farmers.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  will  be  dairy  farmers 
who  do  not  sell  a  nickel's  worth  or  a 
bushel  of  feed  grain.  These  farmers 
predictably  will  vote  "No." 

Incidentally,  I  have  talked  with  oflB- 
cials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
about  this,  to  independent  experts,  and 
to  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  they  all  say  this 
line  of  reasoning  is  correct. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  give  me  any 
reason  why  a  dairy  farmer  should  not 
vote  "No"  under  those  circumstances. 

Oh.  there  may  be  a  broad-scale  view  of 
the  whole  farm  program  that  may  make 
a  farmer  consider  the  welfare  of  the  corn 
fanner  of  Iowa,  and  so  forth,  and  under 
those  circumstances  he  may  in  good  con- 
science feel  that  a  wise  vote  is  to  cut  the 
production  of  feed  grain  on  his  own  farm 
by  20  percent,  and  substantially  increase 
his  costs. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
genuine  reason,  no  definite,  no  specific 
reason  for  such  farmers  to  vote  "Yes." 
They  will  vote  "No." 

HOC,     CMTLE     ntODUCERS     OPPOSE     M.\ND.\TORY 
PROGRAM 

Hog,  beef,  and  other  livestock  pro- 
ducers also  feel  they  have  no  reason  to 
vote  for  a  program  that  raises  their  costs 
with  no  sure  prospect  of  an  increase  in 
the  commodity  prices  of  what  they  mar- 
ket. To  be  sure,  the  careful  studies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  many 
other  experts  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
elsewhere  have  demonstrated  the  rela- 
tion between  feed  prices  and  beef  and 
hog  prices.  Cheap  feed  means  cheap 
hogs  and  cheap  cattle,  and  farm  income 
plummets.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  these  analyses  are  not  universally 
accepted.  There  is  a  very  widespread 
feeling  among  livestock  producers  that 
their  prices  and  marketings  and  income 
have  been  satisfactory  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  Government  programs  for 
what  they  sell.  In  this  conviction  they 
have  the  stanch  support  ol  many  farm 
organization  ofificials  as  well  as  farm 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  explained  previ- 
ously. In  my  statements  on  May  17  and 
April  17,  feed  grain  producers  who  also 
raise  tobacco  or  cotton,  and  who  receive 
a  substantial  cash  income  from  these 
crops,  have  little  interest  in  a  marketing 
quota  program  which  will  restrict  the 
amount  of  feed  grains  they  can  plant. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  agri- 
cultural economist  from  a  Southern 
State  that  producers  in  his  area  would 
never  favor  a  marketing  quota  plan  for 
feed  grains,  no  matter  how  often  it  was 
offered,  or  how  low  feed  prices  fell.  In- 
creasing education  and  understanding 
would  not  help,  since  these  producers  will 
continue  to  feel  that  allowing  expansion 
of  their  feed  grains  production  is  very 


much  in  their  interest.  So  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  southern  feed  producers  would 
oppose  a  mandatory  feed  grain  program 
by  an  even  greater  vote  the  second  time 
around  than  the  first.  This  would  be 
especially  true  if  the  payments  proposed 
are  lowered  after  the  first  year. 

Granted  a  bandwagon  psychological 
effect  might  raise  the  level  of  approval 
the  first  time  around.  But  as  I  have 
shown,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this 
would  be  enough  to  offset  the  deeply 
ingrained  opposition  of  many,  many 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  a  mandatory  supply  management  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains,  an  opposition  in 
which  the^y  will  be  encouraged  by  many 
farm  organizations  and  local  farm  lead- 
ers. What  is  more,  there  will  have  been 
no  experience  of  a  free  market  in  feed 
grains  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
studies  showing  what  will  happen  to 
farm  prices  and  income  if  supply  adjust- 
ment and  price  support  programs  are 
abandoned. 

PROGRAM       LIKELY      TO      MEAN      END      OF      PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  price  sup- 
ports without  production  limitations 
cannot  be  justified. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  offer 
a  mandatory  supply  limitation  program 
on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  with  sharply  differing,  and  even 
conflicting,  interests  will  have  to  vote — 
and  using  this  as  a  justification  for 
abandoning  the  price  supports  that  are 
the  only  guarantee  of  reasonable  prices 
and  incomes  for  the  main  feed  grain 
producers,  price  supports  which  in  a  sit- 
uation of  great  surplus  provide  the  only 
sound  ba;ns  for  stability  in  agriculture. 

So  let  it  be  very  clear  that  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  for  a  mandatory  feed  grain 
program  will  be  a  vote  again.st  any  price 
supports  for  feed  grains.  It  will  be  a 
vote  for  an  abandonment  of  price  sup- 
ports on  by  far  the  largest  crop  in  the 
Nation.  It  will  be  a  vote  that,  to  be 
sure,  will  result  in  a  sharp  reduction  of 
Gpvemment  costs,  but  at  a  fantastic 
price — and  the  price  must  be  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  abruptly  ending  the 
feed  grain  price  supports  in  a  period  of 
substantial  surplus  will  mean  a  certain, 
great  overproduction  of  feed,  and  a  pre- 
dictable drop  in  the  price  of  corn  to  75 
cents  a  bushel.  It  will  mean  distress 
beef  prices,  9-cent  hogs,  and  a  grcater- 
than-ever  dairy  surplus.  It  will  mean  a 
serious  drop  in  agricultural  income  at 
a  time  when  farm  income  already  is  far, 
far  lower  than  in  any  other  sector  of  our 
generally  prosperous  economy. 

The  predictable  costs  of  picking  up  the 
pieces  after  the  Nation's  farmers  are  in 
such  a  situation  will  be  very  high,  higher, 
indeed,  by  far  than  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing the  present  successful  feed  grains 
program.  It  will  mean  high  costs  in 
welfare  payments  and  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  rural  areas  where  incomes  will 
be  sharply  reduced. 

PRESENT   PaOGRAM   CAN    BE    IMPROVED,    EXTENDED 

With  modifications  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, tlie  present  feed  grains  program, 
backed  by  the  administration  last  year, 
can  be  made  to  work  even  better.  Its 
real  costs  are  already  substantially  lower 


than  the  bookkeeping  costs,  since  most 
of  the  payments  in  kind  represent  gi-ain 
that  otherwise  would  be  used  in  surplus 
disposal  programs  which  bring  no  dollar 
returns. 

I  feel  strongly  that  there  should  be 
modifications  which  will  require  a 
greater  degree  of  cooperation  and  that 
can  sharply  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, although  we  know  that  the  pro- 
gram is  sure  to  cost  less,  because  we  are 
very  unlikely  to  get  the  kind  of  excel- 
lent weather  we  had  last  year — the  best 
weather  in  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
\sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  spelling  out  In  detail  the 
cost  of  the  present  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1961  feed  grain  program  results 
Acre.Tge  diverted  under  the  program: 

Corn millions  of  acres..     19.  l 

Sorghum  grain do..       8.1 


Total ao. 


25.2 


Estimated  cost  of  program  payments: 

Corn millions  of  dollars..  645.0 

Sorghum  grain do..  137.0 

Administrative  costs do..  42.8 


Total (Jo..  824  8 

Cost  per  acre dollars..     31 

DEPARTMENT'S     ESTTMATED     SAVTWCS     RESULTING 
FROM     1961    FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM 

Total  xavings 
(millionx 
Element  of  cost:  of  dollars) 

1.  Acquisition  costs  avoided 353 

2    Carrying  costs  avoided 843 

3.  Interest    savings 211 


Total ^ i_407 


Cost  of  program: 

1.  Land  retirement  payments. 

2.  Administration  costs ... 


782 
42 


Total 

Ket  savings  to  Govcrnmcnt. 


824 


583 


DEPARTMENT'S     ESTIMATE     OF    EFFECT     ON     FARM 
INCOME 

1961  :  Value  of  production  of  all  feed 
grains,   basis  price  per  ton 

of    corn 5,372 

Payments  for  land  diversion.       782 


ToUI 6,154 

1960:  V.-ilue  of  production  of  all  feed 
grains,  basis  price  per  ton 
of    corn 5,705 


Increase    In    gross    returns 449 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  program  which  will  work.  It  is  a 
practical  program.    It  has  been  tried. 

Mr.  President,  specifically  to  strength- 
en the  program.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
encourage  cross-compliance  under  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  as  pro- 
vided in  the  farm  bill.  S.  3225.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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(The  amendment  is  as  follows:) 
On  page  17,  between  lines  15  and  16,  strike 

out    the    quotation    marks    and    Insert    the 

following: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  barley,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  any  benefit  under  this 
or  any  other  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  participate  in  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  under  this  subsection 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  him  (except  that 
a  producer  of  Malting  barley,  or  a  producer 
of  barley  on  a  summer  fallow  farm,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  105(c)(6)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  so  required 
to  pmrtlclpate  In  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  barley)." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment 
provides  that  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  other. farm  programs  Uiat  provide 
financial  benefits  to  producers,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  participation  in  the 
diversion  feature  of  the  voluntary  feed 
grains  program — with  the  obvious  quali- 
fication that  the  farmer  be  a  producer 
of  feed  grains. 

This  is  based  on  a  simple  and  easily 
understood  principle,  one  which  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  most  farmers 
accept  and.  indeed,  strongly  approve. 

That  is,  farmers  who  choose  not  to 
comply  with  a  voluntary  production  re- 
duction program  should  not  be  pennitted 
to  benefit  from  other  Federal  assistance 
or  subsidy  programs  of  other  types. 

This  adds  a  sensible,  easily  understood 
Incentive  to  back  up  the  generous  in- 
ducement offered  farmers  already  to 
gain  compliance  with  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Those  farmers  who  want  the 
freedom  to  continue  to  plant  all  they 
want  could  continue  to  do  so,  but  they 
could  not  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
receive  lucrative  subsidies  of  various 
kinds  also  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

IF  MANDATORT  TZED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  ADOPTED, 
SIMULTAWnoUS  REFEKINDUMS  SHOVLD  BE 
HELD    ON    WHEAT    AND    COTTON 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  different 
point.  One  of  the  reasons  why  a  manda- 
tory feed  grain  program  is  likely  to  lose 
in  a  referendiun  is  because  there  is  no 
provision  for  simultaneous  cross-com- 
pliance votes.  It  is  not  enough,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  propose  a  mandatory  feed  grain 
program  without  offering  a  method  by 
which  a  favorable  vote  could  be  achieved. 
Such  a  program  is  likely  to  be  defeated 
in  large  measure  because,  for  example,  it 
will  be  opposed  by  farmers  who  vote  in  a 
cotton  marketing  quota  program  to  re- 
duce acreage,  but  then  want  to  use  the 
additional  land  to  grow  feed  grains, 
which  they  will  feed  to  cattle  or  hogs. 
This  is  not  theory;  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  possibility,  I  suggest  another  ap- 
proach. I 

re:qlire  cross-compliance  in  referendttm 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  many  pro- 
ducers who  vote  for  marketing  quotas  on 
their  major  money  crops  may  vote 
against  marketing  quotas  on  feed  grains. 
These  producers  want  to  use  acreage 
diverted  from  their  major  money  crop, 
as  well  as  other  acreage,  to  raise  feed 
grains  which  fonn  the  basis  of  their  live- 
stock program.  Therefore,  they  may  be 
reluctant  to  support  a  mandatory  mar- 
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keting  quota  on  feed  grains  which  has 
the  effect  of  restricting  their  acreage 
and  raising  the  price  of  any  feed  thev 
have  to  buy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  feed  ^rain 
producers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
be  voting  in  the  required  referendum, 
if  a  marketing  quota  program  for  feed 
grains  is  enacted,  it  makes  sense  to  pro- 
vide for  simultaneous  referendums  for 
the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  minimum  precaution 
that  should  be  adopted. 

As  I  have  explained  in  detail,  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  two -thirds  producer 
approval  of  a  mandatory  feed  grain  pro- 
gram in  any  circumstance.  At  least, 
requiring  simultaneous  referenda  on  the 
three  main  marketing  quota  programs 
win  unstack  the  deck  a  bit. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  printed,  my 
amendment  requiring  simultaneous  ref- 
erenda for  mandatory  marketing  pro- 
grams on  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment designated  "5-2 1-62— A"  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  and  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(The  amendment  is  as  follows:) 
On  page  13,  beginning  with  the  new  sen- 
tenc«  in  line  17,  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  4  on  page  14,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provlslcn  of 
law,  whenever  a  referendum  Is  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  farmers  favor  or  oppose 
marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains,  the  Secre- 
tary sliall  at  the  same  time  conduct  referen- 
dums to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  or 
opix>sc  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  and  cot- 
ton. Th.e  eligibility  requirements  for  vot- 
ing shall  be  determined  In  the  case  of  feed 
grains  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  wheat 
by  the  provisions  of  part  III  of  subtitle  B  of 
this  title,  and  in  the  case  of  cotton  by  the 
provisions  of  part  IV  of  subtitle  B  of  tills 
title. 

"Whenever  referendums  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  cotton  are  conducted  at  the  same 
time  as  provided  herein,  any  farmer  eligible 
to  vote  in  more  than  one  such  referendum 
shall  only  be  permitted  to  vote  In  favor  of 
marketing  quotas  for  all  commodities  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  eligible  to  vote  or 
against  marketing  quotas  for  all  commodities 
with  respect  to  which  he  is  eligible  to  vote. 

"In  determining  the  results  of  a  referen- 
dum conducted  under  this  section,  the  votes 
cast  in  favor  of  or  against  marketing  quotas 
In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
respectively,  shall   be   counted  separately. 

"The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results 
of  any  referendum  held  hereunder  witliin 
thirty  dajrs  after  the  date  of  such  referen- 
dum, and  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
any  of  the  referendums  conducted  voted 
against  marketing  quotas  for  the  commodity 
concerned,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  tliat 
marketing  quotas  will  not  be  In  effect  with 
respect  to  the  crop  or  crops  of  that  commod- 
ity with  respect  to  which  the  referendum 
was  applicable.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  feed  grain  referen- 


dum, two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers 
voting  approve  marketing  quotas  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  marketing  year*,  no  referen- 
dum with  respect  to  feed  grains  shall  he  held 
for  the  subsequent  year  or  years  of  such 
period. 

"If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  date 
prescribed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion is  too  early  or  too  late  to  conduct  simul- 
taneous referendums  as  provided  herein,  he 
may  advance  or  delay  the  conducting  of  such 
referendums  by  publication  of  the  change 
of  date  in  tlie  Federal  Register." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  favor  the  enactment  of  the  manda- 
tory feed  grains  program  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der], and  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 
But  if  such  a  program  is  enacted  and 
put  to  a  producer  referendum,  I  feel  very 
strongly-  that  the  minimum  precaution 
of  simultaneous  referendums  on  wheat 
and  cotton  should  be  provided. 

Each  producer  who  grew  one  or  more 
of  these  crops  would  have  to  vote  for 
or  against  marketing  quotas  on  all  the 
crops  he  grew.  He  could  not  vote  for 
quotas  on  one  crop  and  against  quotas 
on  the  others. 

The  votes  for  each  crop  would  then  be 
counted  separately.  For  each  crop 
where  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  favored  supply  manage- 
ment, a  program  would  be  put  into 
effect.  If  one-third  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  one  crop  voted  "no,"  no 
program  for  that  crop  would  be  put  into 
effect. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 
I  yield  the  floor.  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
supgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  ts  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOXTS-CONSTOT    AGHEEMTNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  of- 
fer, which  I  think  has  been  cleared  by 
all  Senators  interested.  I  will  read  it 
at  this  time,  because  it  may  be  difficult 
for  the  clerk  to  put  it  together: 

Ordered.  That  effective  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday,  May  24.  1962,  debate  on  the 
Ellender  wheat  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  proceed  until  2  o'clock 
p.m..  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Ellender  and  the  minority  leader, 
that  at  said  hour  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on 
said  amendment  or  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal  relating  thereto,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table;  that  foUowing  a  vote  on 
said  amendment  or  amendments.  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  as  above, 
be  allotted  for  debate  on  the  Ellender  feed 
grains  amendment  or  any  amendment 
thereto:  on  any  other  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr 
Bh-LENDEB  and  the  minority  leader:  Provided. 
That  no  .amendment  that  is  not  germane 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered,  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  pa^.sagc  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited    to    4    hours,    to    be   equally  divided 
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and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Loiilslana  |Mr.  Kllendeh]  and  the 
minority  leader:  Provided.  That  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BixkndikI  and  the 
minority  leader,  or  either  of  them,  may  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  said  bill  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator dxiring  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
one  error  in  the  request,  and  that  is  that 
the  time  on  an  ordinary  amendment 
should  be  controlled  by  the  movant  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DERl.  rather  than  by  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellenbir]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  accept  that  sug- 
gestion. I  thought  the  minority  leader, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  would  honor 
such  considerations. 

I  amend  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pe.\rson  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  EUender  amendments 
on  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  wheat 
amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  both  the  wheat 
amendment  and  the  feed  grain  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  any  determina- 
tion as  to  the  time  the  Senate  should 
convene  on  FYiday.  It  is  of  some  im- 
portance. I  heard  that  the  Senate  might 
meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday.  I  under- 
stand it  is  tentatively  considered  that 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  on 
TTiursday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Could  the  Senate 
meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday,  also? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  are  one 
or  two  Senators  who  have  some  com- 
mitments late  FYiday  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  ask  that  the 
Senate  meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understood 
that,  with  the  vote  at  2  o'clock  on  the 
wheat  amendment,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday.    I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  will  be 
10  o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Ten  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning  and  10  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes ;  and  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  that  agree- 
able to  all? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  shall  make 
the  request  as  soon  as  action  is  taken 
on  the  pending  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  without  objection  the  order 
is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday.  May  24,  1962.  debate  on  the 
Ellender  wheat  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  proceed  until  2  o'clock 
p.m..  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled, 
respectively,  by  Mr  Ellender  and  the  minori- 
ty leader;  that  at  said  hour  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  on  said  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment, motion  or  appeal  relating  thereto,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table;  that  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  said  amendment  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  2  hours,  to  be  eq'ually 
divided  and  controlled  as  above,  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  debate  on  the  Ellender  feed  grain 
amendment  or  any  amendment  thereto;  that 
on  any  other  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majr.rlty 
leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  the  time  in  opposition  there- 
to shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  or 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  amendments  shall 
be  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill  debate  shall  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled, 
respectively,  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders:  Provided.  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal.    (May  22,  1962.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,   it   is  so   ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  ON 
WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
morrow it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURNMENT     ON 
THURSDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  FRIDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  dehberations  Thurs- 
day evening  it  stand  in  adjournment  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   FRANK   C. 
BYERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dean 
of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Frank  Byers,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  re- 
cently passed  away.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  in  the  Iowa  Senate  with  the  late 
Senator  Byers.  who  was  beloved  by  all 
his  colleagues  and  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature in  the  history  of  the  State. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  appeared  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Gentleman  From  Linn."  honoring 
the  late  Senator  Byers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  th'^  Rfcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Gentleman    From    Linn 

F  i.'-mer  Senator  FVank  C.  Byers,  of  Marlon, 
who  died  Thursday  at  78,  was  an  example 
uf  the  fact  that  personality  Is  a  very  useful 
ingredient  in  the  work  of  Government  and 
legislation. 

His  service  of  32  years  In  the  legislature 
was  not  the  only  thing  which  made  him 
known  to  and  will  make  him  missed  by  all 
those  who  served  in  or  watched  the  general 
as-somblles  of  the  last  three  decades. 

His  physique  would  not  command  atten- 
tion. He  w.-is  small  and  slight,  but  hla  In- 
fivience  as  a  leader  of  the  urban  bloc  and  as 
chairman  of  the  smoothly  run  Judiciary 
Committee  No.  2  of  the  senate  was  great. 
He  had  a  flexibility  which  permitted  him.  In 
his  last  years  of  senate  service,  to  act  as 
adviser  and  counsellor  for  the  freshmen,  the 
new  members,  in  their  effort  to  form  a  bloc 
of  their  own. 

He  dressed  Immaculately  and  wore  pince- 
nez  glasses  for  years.  His  carnation  was  a 
badge  of  personality.  He  did  not  speak  often 
but  when  he  did  It  was  with  gentleness  and 
humor  that  left  no  sting  and  no  resentment. 
He  retired  from  the  membership  but  not 
the  memory  of  the  senate  2  years  ago. 

He  was  called  for  many  years  "The  Gentle- 
man from  Linn  "  It  was  a  title  which 
characterized  him. 


THE      INSIDIOUS      CAMPAIGN      TO 
SILENCE  ANTI- COMMUNISTS 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "The  Insidious 
Campaign  to  Silence  Anti-Communists," 
written  by  William  R.  Kintner. 

The  article  points  out  tha*;  the  rather 
superficial  attempt  to  silence  anti-Com- 
munists, by  those  who  like  to  call  them- 
selves anti-anti-Communists.  actually  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  propaganda  machine.  I  be- 
lieve the  article  could  be  read  with  In- 
terest and  could  be  of  considerable  help 
to  everyone,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Insidious  Cijcpaicn  to  Sojence  Anti- 
communistb 
(By  WUUam  R.  Kintner') 
An    Insidious,    Moscow-fed    campaign    to 
bleed    the    life    out    of    antlcommunlsm    In 
America  Is  now  beginning  to  pay  off.    Within 
the  past  year  It  hjis  created  such  a  climate  of 
distrust  and  conluslon  that  score*  of  repu- 
table anti-Communist  authorities  And  them- 
Bclvfs  tainted,  suipect,  under  vicious  attack. 
The  newest  target  for  exploitation  by  the 
Reds    Is    the    extremist    hysteria    currently 
evident  In  America.     Millions  of  Americans 
have   become   discouraged   by  the   years  of 
confusion,  contra-dlctlon.  and  empty  postur- 
ing   tliat    have   marked   our   efforu   against 
communism.    Oul-  of  a  growing  sense  of  frus- 
tration   some    have    gathered    Into    wrong- 
headed   extremist    cults    such    as   the    John 
Birch  Society.    Yet,  Instead  of  removing  the 
cause  of   frustration  on   which  such  move- 
ments feed,'  some  of  our  highest  officials  are 
attacking  not  just  Birchites  but  experts  on 
the  Conuiiunlst  cliallenge.    As  a  result,  a  de- 
plorable   set    of    (iouble    standards    has   de- 
veloped.   Persons  who  voice  antl-Communlst 
thoughts  are  reprimanded,  wh'.le  those  who 
plead  accommodation  are  rarely  rebuked. 

For  example.  !n  Okanogan,  Wash  ,  U.S. 
Forest  Ranger  Don  Caron  was  forced  to  resign 
because  he  wrote  antl-Communlst  articles 
for  the  local  newspaper.  His  superiors  said 
his  writings  wert;  "controversial"'  and  "re- 
duced hlfi  effectiveness." 

Yet  when  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  public'.y  argues  against  US.  pol- 
icy to  resist  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  there  \s  no  censure,  although 
the  prestige  of  our  highest  Court  Is  Injected 
into  forelgn-poUcy  matters  outside  Its  Jur- 
isdiction. 

Last  July  the  U.S.  Navy  was  so  wary  of 
pressures  against  aiitl-Communlsts  that  it 
wouldn't  even  let  one  of  its  bands  play  at 
a  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  antl-Conmiunlst  rally 
sponsored  by  53  civic  and  service  org:iniza- 
•  tlons.  Including  the  American  Legion. 

Many  of  the  same  people  who  a  few 
years  ago  quite  properly  decried  Senator 
McCarthy's  "guUt-by-assoclatlon'  tech- 
niques in  labeling  persons  pro-Communist 
now  employ  these  same  tactics  to  smear  all 
anii-Communlsts  as  Blrchlte  "extremists." 
No  sooner  was  it  disclosed  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
v,ln  Walker  belonged  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  than  numerous  high-ranking  military 
men  found  themselves  subtly  stamped  with 
the  Blrchlte-Walker  label.  The  New  York 
Times  referred  to  Walker  as  Just  "the  most 
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'  William  K.  Kintner  is  deputy  director  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institue  and 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  A  West  Point  graduate, 
he  served  successively  from  1950-61  as  a  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  planning  officer,  a 
staff  negotiator  at  the  Panmunjom  armistice 
talks,  and  adviser  at  the  White  House  on  cold 
w;,r  operation.^,  chief  of  long-range  plan- 
ning in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army.  He  la  a  coauthor  of  "Protracted  Con- 
flict "  and  "A  Forward  Strategy  for  America." 
His  latest  book,  "The  New  Frontier  of  War." 
nn  analysis  of  Communist  psychopolitical 
warfare,  will  be  published  this  month. 

» "This  public  responsiveness  to  the  ex- 
tremists' views  is  not  without  cause.  There 
Is  a  mounting  sense  of  frustration  over  the 
trend  of  the  cold  war  and  the  conviction 
that  we  are  always  on  the  diplomatic  de- 
fe;isive.  The  way  to  disarm  extremism  is  not 
to  lecture  the  extremists  but  to  remove  the 
sense  of  frustration  on  whlc^  extremism 
feeds.  The  truth  is  that  the  West  h.is  been 
on  the  diplomatic  defensive  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II"  (Roscoe  Driimmond  in  New 
York  Herald  Tribune). 


oonspicuous  example"  of  offlcers  with  theories 
akin  to  those  held  by  Birciiltes.  Much  In 
the  same  vein,  a  report  to  the  Fund  for  the 
R«pubUc  lumpffi  such  respecUble  pubUca- 
tlons  as  NaUonal  Review  and  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  with  the  disca-edited  Birch 
Society's  own  Journal. 

Aided  by  such  loose  reporting,  this  drive 
which  discourages  and  reprimands  anti- 
communism  in  the  United  States  not  merely 
serves  Russia's  aims;  it  has  iUs  roots  in  Mos- 
cow's psychological  and  propapanda  si>eclal- 
Ists.  The  Reds  have  fastened  onto  the  ex- 
tremist hysteria  as  a  handy  vehicle  for 
mounting  a  well-laid  campaign  to  split  the 
United  States  In  two  and  discredit  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  who  urge  tough- 
minded  realism  in  dealing  with  communism. 

The  seal  with  which  the  Reds  are  going, 
about  this  Is  a  tribute  to  a  movement  which 
had  its  beginning  in  1955.  when  1.000  edu- 
cators, businessmen,  and  scientists  assembled 
in  Chicago  for  the  first  national  Military- 
Industrial  Conference  to  devise  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  Soviet  technological  challenge.  The 
F>arley  was  so  successful  that  It  became  a 
yearly  event  supported  by  eight  universities, 
dozens  of  professional  societies,  labor  unions, 
business  groups  and  several  UJS.  Government 
departments.  Moreover.  It  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  a  clvUlan-run,  year-round 
organization,  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy. 

Meanwhile,  alarmed  by  Communist  Intru- 
sions and  psychological  gains,  the  White 
House  urged  that  the  public  be  better  In- 
formed about  cx)ld-war  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  University  of  Penneylvania's  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  was  called 
upon  lo  set  up  a  2-week  seminar  for  210 
highly   qualified    military   reservists. 

In  the  summer  of  1959,  college  presidents, 
deans,  editors,  members  of  Congress.  Gov- 
ernors, lawyers,  teachers,  and  businessmen 
gathered  at  the  National  War  College  and 
heard  lectures  by  55  top  experts.  Deeply 
moved  by  what  they  learned,  many  partici- 
pants felt  urged  to  alert  their  own  areas. 
With  tlie  guidance  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Institute  for  American  Strategy,  they  or- 
ganized weekend  strategy  seminars  for  which 
nearby  Army  posts  made  available  their 
dormitories  and  assembly  halls. 

In  the  last  3  years,  more  than  50  of  these 
forums  have  brought  together  60,000  persons 
for  Intensive  education  about  the  enemy's 
methods  and  goals.  In  rare  instances,  speak- 
ers have  slipped  off  the  track  Into  intemper- 
ate remarks — but  this  has  happened  only  be- 
cause the  discussions  have  been  carried  on  In 
such  a  frank  and  free  atmosphere. 

The  public's  understanding  of  communism 
was  further  sharpened  by  revelations  made 
In  congressional  committees.  Defectors 
from  Russia's  Intelligence  system  appeared 
before  our  legislators  and  explained  the 
Kremlins  sordid  techniques  of  blackmail 
and  murder.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation unveiled  the  plans  of  the  U.S.  Ccm- 
munlst  Party  members,  obeying  Moscow 
orders,  to  Infiltrate  and  Influence  American 
youth. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  activity,  antlcom- 
munlsm developed  into  dynamic  enlightened 
force  in  America — a  movement  so  powerful 
that  Khrushchev  had  to  try  to  destroy  it. 

Evidence  of  the  Kremlin's  concern  was  a 
meeting  held  in  Moscow  in  late  1960. 
Eighty-one  Communist  chieftains  huddled 
for  close  to  a  month,  then  Issued  a  startling 
manifesto  which  described  the  antl-Com- 
munlst movement  as  "the  principal  Ideologi- 
cal weapon"  of  Communist  opponents  and 
called  on  Communists  around  the  world  to 
participate  in  exposing  antlcommunlsm. 

On  January  6.  1961.  Khrushchev  sum- 
moned before  him  the  elite  of  communism's 
{\=;ychological  warfare  experts.  He  told  them 
that  the  rl.=  lng  antl-Communlst  movement 
had  to  be  destroyed  and  stressed  the  neces- 
sity    of    establLshing    contacts    with     those 


circles  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  gravitate  to- 
ward paclflfm.  His  most  revealing  words: 
"We  must  lise  'prudent  repreaentativee  of 
the  bourgeoisie." 

KhniEhcbi>v  was  confident  that  his  Inter- 
national brainwashing  apparatus  could  carry 
out  these  oi-ders.  From  disclosures  by  de- 
fector MVD  Col.  Vladimir  Petrov  before  the 
Royal  Australian  Commission  and  from  oon- 
gressionai  Usstlmony  of  the  CIA.  we  know 
how  this  apparatus  operates.  Ekksslers  In 
Moscow's  ijspionage  headquarters  were 
combed  for  the  names  of  unsuspecting  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  might  do  the 
Kremlin's  work.  Search  was  made  for  po- 
litical leaders  of  our  extreme  left  who  might 
fall  for  a  made -in -Moscow  line,  for  ultra- 
liberal  newsmen  who  would  Innocently  echo 
Communist- inspired  Interpretations  Fi- 
nally, the  Kremlin  experts  on  America 
screened  conservatives,  singling  out  extrem- 
ists whose  Intemperance  could  be  counted 
on  to  discredit  all  anti-Communists. 

Such  Communist  use  of  legitimate  liberals, 
conservatives  and  pacifists  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern,  not  blame.  They  are  equally 
victims  of  tiie  devious  mechanism  which  60 
years  of  Communist  experience  have  per- 
fected for  mDvlng  the  party's  Ideas  deep  into 
free  society*.  This  transmission  sj-stem 
functions  through  four  rings,  which  are  like 
r.pples  from  a  stone  dropped  In  water,  as 
o:ic  expert  puts  It,  Ring  one  consists  of 
act'vKil  Cjminuulst  fronts  linked  closely  to 
the  Kremlin  Ring  two  is  made  up  of  blind 
pacifists  and  fuzzy  Intellectuals  who  occa- 
sionally aid  Red  alms.  Ring  three  nears 
the  mark  that  Moscow  wishes  to  hit,  the 
Innocents:  respected  citizens  who  have  In- 
fluential connections  but  who  are  often  pro- 
fessional protesters  and  crusaders,  career 
cause  people  whose  Idealism  Is  both  genuine 
and  naive.  Ring  four  Is  composed  of 
opinion-makers:  editorial  writers,  news 
analysts,  commentators,  preachers,  editors, 
educators.  Tht  ultimate  objective  of  all  this 
attention  is  the  general  public 

By  the  time  the  ripples  from  a  counterfeit 
Idea  dropped  In  the  middle  of  Ring  one 
finally  lap  up  on  the  shores  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  becomes  virtually  Impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  lunixient  carriers  from  the  knowing 
purveyors.  The  public  at  best  is  confused. 
nt  worst  actually  hostile  to  antlcommu- 
ni?m.  In  e!t.her  case,  Moscow  scores  a  clear 
gain. 

The  primary  target  is  the  Pentagon.  For. 
as  Senator  Prank  Lacschi.  a  Democrat  from 
Ohio,  has  explained:  "If  I  had  to  advance 
communism  in  the  world.  I  would  lu-ge  the 
destruction  of  UJS.  public  confidence  In  our 
military  men," 

Last  spring  the  Reds  were  handed  a  perfect 
opening  wedge:  discovery  by  the  press  of  the 
extremist  John  Birch  Society,  plus  a  later 
revelation  that  one  U.S.  general  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  was  enough  to  set  some  of  our 
most  influeritial  newspapers  off  on  a  cha^e 
to  show,  with  slim  pickings  for  proof,  that 
numerous  o.lScers  were  indoctrinating  their 
commands  and  the  civilian  population  with 
Birchlte-t5-p(?  theories.  This  In  turn  was  all 
that  Gus  Hs.ll,  boss  of  the  U.S.  Communist 
Party,  needed  to  thunder  that  "even  the 
Pentagon  had  to  admit  recently  that  it  was 
worried  over  the  extent  of  Blrchlte  and  simi- 
lar Infliiences  among  the  ranking  offlcers  of 
the  military  services." 

The  controversy  over  rlghtwlng  extremists 
mounted.  Often  the  shooting  missed  the 
main  target  and  strafed  legitimate  antl-Ccm- 
mimlsts  and  educational  programs  with  a 
spray  of  guilt  by  association.  Among  those 
to  be  hit  were  the  strategy  seminars. 

The  furor  reached  Its  peek  last  summer 
when  none  other  than  the  Influential  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com-  ^ 
mlttee.  William  Pttlbeight,  dispatched  a 
memorandum  to  the  Pentagon  castigating 
the  seminar  program. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  any  effective  semi- 
nar program  was  doomed.     Unofficially,  word 
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flashed  down  from  the  Pentagon  through  the 
offlcer  corps  to  go  easy  on  public  "antl-Com- 
munifit"  remarks.  In  recent  month?^  the 
sponsors  of  a  proposed  Loulslana-Arkansaa- 
Tcxas  session  In  Shreveport.  La.,  on  the  Com- 
munist threat  were  told  that  "the  Defense 
Department  cannot  participate  In  your  semi- 
nar In  any  manner."  In  Virginia,  a  train- 
ing program  on  communism  for  active-duty 
National  Guardsmen  had  to  be  postponed. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  citizens'  groups 
wanting  to  learn  more  about  our  own 
strategy  have  been  denied  military  coopera- 
tion. 

Isn't  It  time  we  stopped  such  senseless 
suppression  of  responsible  education  about 
Khrushchev's  plan  to  bury  us?  Unless  the 
American  people  can  realistically  analyze  to- 
gether this  total  Communist  threat,  the 
Kremlin  will  watch  Its  plan  to  paralyze  us 
succeed,  as  we  divide  Into  a  bitter  civil  war 
of  words  that  will  wreck  our  national  unity. 
We  must  regain  the  real  balance  needed  to 
allow  all  citizens  to  study  Communist  ma- 
neuvers and  learn  how  to  cop)€  with  them 
intelligently  and  forthrlghtly  without  being 
silenced  or  smeared.  For  when  the  day 
comes  that  we  are  prevented  from  fully  com- 
prehending why  growing  Communist  power 
Imperils  freedom,  and  when  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss frankly  what  should  be  done  to  com- 
bat it — on  that  day  our  cause  will  be  lost. 


TRUMAN'S    FARM    VIEWS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  29  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter is  an  editorial  entitled  "Truman's 
Farm  Views." 

The  editorial  cites  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  former  Democrat  President, 
Mr.  Truman,  to  the  effect  that  farmers 
are  "the  biggest  yellers  in  the  country." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  why 
fanners  might  be  yelling  rather  loud,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  recent  activities  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
view  of  some  of  the  proposals  to  place 
them  under  further  Federal  controls,  but 
I  cannot  understand  why  a  former  Pres- 
ident should  make  such  a  statement, 
even  in  an  off-the-cuff  remark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  our  farmers  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  the  former 
Democratic  President  has  to  say  about 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Truman's  Farm  Viiws 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  was  In 
Des  Moines  last  week  and  he  said  something 
about  fanners  being  "the  biggest  yellers  In 
the  country  "  Because  of  the  farmers'  pe- 
culiar ability  to  yell  louder  than  anyone  else 
they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
In  the  face  of  Increasing  city  strength  In 
Congress,  he  said. 

This  Is  the  same  Harry  Trimian  who  came 
to  Des  Moines  and  Dexter  on  September  18, 
1948.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  sympathetic 
man  then.  He  said  the  farmer  had  "saved 
millions  of  people  from  starvation"  by  abil- 
ity to  produce.  He  actually  encouraged  a 
little  yelling  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
yelling  was  at  the  Republicans. 

"How  many  times  do  you  have  to  be  hit 
on  the  head  before  you  find  out  what's  hit- 
ting you?"  he  asked  the  farmers.  "Are  you 
going  to  let  another  Republican  blight  wipe 
out  your  prosperity?"  He  also  said  that  Con- 
gress had  "stuck  a  pitchfork  In  the  farmer's 
back."     In   most  barnyards   a  pitchfork  In 


the  back  is  regarded  as  Justifiable  grounds 
for  real  first-class  country  hollering. 

If  anyone  has  any  trouble  reconciling  the 
Truman  attitude  of  1948  and  that  of  1962 
the  answer  may  be  found  In  something  else 
he  said  In  Des  Moines  Wednesday.  He  was 
asked  If  he  Is  rxinnlng  for  any  office  now. 
He  said  he  Isn't. 


FOOD   AND  AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
itie.5  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  numbered  5-21-62,  known  as 
the  wheat  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  strike  from 
.the  bill.  S.  3225,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  the  second  alternate  program 
upon  which  wheat  farmers  would  b^  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  a  referendum. 

The  result  of  the  Ellender  amendment 
would  be  to  give  our  wheat  farmers  a 
choice  of  voting  for  nothing — no  acreage 
controls,  no  price  supports,  nothing  ex- 
cept disaster — or  for  a  2-  or  3-year  na- 
tional marketing  quota  programs,  as 
determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  a  quota,  more- 
over, which  would  take  into  account  any 
withdrawals  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  which  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  excessive,  accompanied  by 
a  national  acreage  allotment  also  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Without  the  Ellender  amendment, 
our  wheat  farmers  would  be  given  a 
choice  of  voting  for  something— a  con- 
tinuation of  the  1962  program  with  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  acreage  on  each 
farm,  to  be  reimbursed  by  cash  or  in- 
kind  payments,  with  present  price  sup- 
ports; or  a  2-  or  3-year  national 
marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment 
program,  such  as  I  have  previously 
described. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair  to 
our  wheat  farmers  to  offer  them  a  choice 
of  disaster  on  the  one  hand  or  complete 
regimentation  under  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  the  other  hand. 
Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
too  much  power  and  control  already 
without  adding  to  it,  as  the  Ellender 
amendment  would  do. 

I  am  confident  that  our  wheat  farmers 
would  reject  the  choice,  if  it  can  be  so 
termed,  of  a  completely  federalized  and 
federally  controlled  agricultural  pre- 
gram  in  favor  of  a  sensible  program  of 
reduced  acreage  to  be  paid  for  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  Moreover,  properly  admin- 
istered, I  am  confident  that  the  latter 
program  would  result  in  a  substantial 


reduction  in  production  of  excessive 
stocks  of  wheat. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
producers  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts  have  been  under  Government 
controls  for  a  long  time,  so  why  not  do 
the  same  thing  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains?  It  is  not  quite  as  simple  as 
that.  Special  circumstances  differen- 
tiate these  crops  from  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  not 
used  in  livestock  production,  for  exam- 
ple. Acreage  involved  in  production  is 
only  one  two-hundred-and-thirtieth  that 
in  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  oil  seeds. 
Rice  and  peanuts  are  small  acreage  ctops 
localized  in  their  production. 

Moreover,  the  program  of  controls 
which  the  Ellender  amendment  would 
practically  force  our  wheat  farmers  to 
vote  for  is  not  the  same  as  the  program 
for  these  other  agricultural  commodities. 
If  ijroducers  of  cotton,  rice,  or  peanuts 
votod  against  controls,  those  who  never- 
theless controlled  their  production  would 
still  be  entitled  to  price  support  of  50 
percent  of  parity  and  to  protection 
apainst  disposal  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  at  less  than  price 
supports. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  that  the  producers  of  tobacco,  rice, 
cotton,  and  peanuts  would  ever  have 
voted  for  their  programs — Indeed,  I 
doubt  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  ever  have  given  them  such  a 
choice— if  these  had  been  so  restrictive 
and  harsh  as  the  regimentation  to  which 
our  wheat  farmers  would  be  subjected 
under  this  bill,  if  it  is  amended  as  the 
Senator  from  Ixjuisiana  recommends. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  t 
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CANADIAN  TAX  INCENTIVES  IN  THE 
MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  few 
public  statements  which  I  have  seen  in 
recent  months  have  so  vividly  drama- 
tized the  impact  of  the  Canadian  tax 
incentives  in  drawing  American  invest- 
ment dollars  north  of  the  border,  as  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  17.  by  Mr.  Harlan  S.  Byrne  report- 
ing from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Byrne  reports  as  follows: 

U.S.  businessmen  and  Investors  have  a 
huge  Gtake  north  of  the  border.  At  the 
end  of  1960,  U.S.  investments  in  Canada 
totaled  $16.9  billion,  up  64  percent  from  5 
years  earlier.  U.S.  Interests  owned  or  con- 
trolled 44  percent  of  Canada's  manufacturing 
Industry,  53  percent  of  mining  and  69  per- 
cent of  petroleum. 

As  respects  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota, where  traditionally  American  steel 
industry  has  found  Its  chief  supplies  of 
iron  ore,  during  the  period  when  United 
States  investments  in  Canada  were  ris- 
ing by  64  percent,  to  a  point  where  U.S. 
interests  own  or  control  53  percent  of 
the  entire  mining  industry  of  Canada, 
there  have  been  sharp  cutbacks  in  iron 
mining  in  Minnesota  and  in  iron  min- 
ing investments  in  many  areas  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

As  I  recall,  the  two  exceptions — the 
Reserve  Mining  and  Erie  Mining — have 
established  what  we  call  taconlte  plants 
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and  have  proved  that  the  type  of  proc- 
essing of  taconite  ore  carried  on  there 
is  not  only  feasible,  but  it  is  competitive 
in  the  steel  markets.  I  compliment 
these  splendid  companies  on  their  initia- 
tive and  willingness  to  develop  the  new 
process. 

In  other  words,  decisions  were  made 
by  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  major 
steel  and  iron  mining  companies  in  this 
country  to  shift  their  iron  ore  production 
north  into  Canada  out  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  done,  clearly,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  heavy  incentives  offered  by 
Canada,  including  a  3-year  complete  tax 
forgiveness  feature  for  new  iron  mining 
installations. 

The  truth  is  that  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota could  not,  if  it  wished,  compete  with 
the  kind  of  tax  incentives  that  the 
friendly  nation  to  the  north  has  been  of- 
fering to  our  mining  industry,  and  which 
have  been  so  eagerly  seized  upon  by  our 
iron  and  steel  industry  leaders.  What  is 
required  is  a  U.S.  counter  for  such  re- 
markable tax  incentives  as  we  face  from 
other  nations,  and  secondly,  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  American 
iron  and  steel  Industry  leaders  that  it  is 
better  business  in  the  long  run  to  main- 
tain at  least  a  reasonable  balance  in  min- 
ing from  American  mines  than  foreign 
mines. 

I  note  again  that  despite  whatever  our 
own  State  may  do — and  we  have  done 
much  In  terms  of  offering  incentives, 
particularly  in  the  taconite  industry— 
we  stand  helpless  as  a  single  State  in  the 
tax  structure  unless  changes  are  made 
in  the  Federal  tax  structure  which  at 
least  would  offer  some  competition  to 
the  incentives  that  are  being  offered  by 
our  neighbor  to  the  north. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's  tax 
bill,  together  with  what  I  hope  will  be 
additional  incentives  in  the  form  of  more 
rapid  tax  depreciation  schedules  for  our 
mining  equipment,  will  combine  to  per- 
suade the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  lead- 
ers that  they  should  resume  their  policy 
of  investing  in  the  traditional  areas  of 
American  iron  ore  mining. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  portion  of  the  article  entitled 
"Canada's  Election"  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  May  17,  written  by  Har- 
lan S.  Byrne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Canada's    Election — LtBERAL    Party    Copies 
Kennedy  Tactics  as  It  Tries  To  End  Tort 
Rule — Pearson    Forces    Use    Polls.    Hit 
Stagnation — Economic  Upturh  Aids  Con- 
servatives— Curbs   on   U.S.    Investments? 

(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 
Ottawa. — Campaign  promises  to  "get  the 
economy  moving  again"  and  "festore  our  lost 
international  prestige";  thrusts  at  "wasted 
years"  under  the  party  In  pxjwer;  private 
polls  to  learn  voter  attitudes. 

Remind  you  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  U.S. 
presidential  campaign?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they're  fairly  authentic  reproductions  by 
Canada's  Liberal  Party.  The  Liberals  hope 
to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  Kennedy 
victory  as  they  seek  to  unseat  the  ruling 
Progressive  Conservatives,  or  Tories,  In  Can- 
ada's general  election  June  18. 

Liberal  leader  Lester  B.  Poprron  and  the 
party's  other  candidates  for  Parliament   are 
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widely  copying  Kennedy  campaign  tech- 
niques and  vote-catching  phrases.  Party 
professionals  are  all  but  using  as  a  hand- 
book Theodore  H.  White's  "The  Making  of 
the  President,  1960,"  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning book  that  analyzes  the  Kennedy  cam- 
paign methods.  "They're  practically  follow- 
ing White's  book  page  by  page,"  says  a  Tory 
strategist. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Liberals  In  recent  years 
suggest  they  could  use  a  few  pointers.  When 
Parliament  was  dissolved  last  month  In  prep- 
aration for  the  election,  they  held  only  51  of 
the  265  seats.  The  Tories  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing 203.  Eight  of  the  remaining  seat*  were 
held  by  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration, a  minor  farm-labor  group  now  re- 
chrlstened  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and 
three  were  vacant. 

A    RECORD    MARGIN 

Five  years  ago,  in  June  1957,  the  Tories 
ended  22  years  of  Liberal  rule  by  winning  112 
seats  to  the  Liberals'  105.  Since  the  Con- 
servatives had  fallen  short  of  a  majority  of 
the  seats  In  Parliament,  Prime  Minister  John 
G.  Dlefenbaker  followed  precedent  and  called 
a  new  election  for  March  1958.  His  govern- 
ment was  swept  back  In  by  the  widest  margin 
In  Canadian  history. 

Though  It's  highly  risky  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  this  year's  election.  Informed  politi- 
cal guessing  is  that  the  Uberals  will  make 
sizable  gains.  In  fact,  the  latest  Gallup  Poll, 
out  last  week,  shows  the  Liberals  in  front. 
Of  the  voters  Interviewed  who  said  they  had 
an  opinion,  45  percent  favored  the  Liberals. 
38  percent  the  Tories,  and  17  percent  other 
parties.  However,  a  sizable  group  of  voters — 
21  percent  of  those  polled — were  still  un- 
decided. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  election  will  be 
watched  closely  by  Americans.  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen and  Investors  have  a  huge  stake 
north  of  the  border.  At  the  end  of  1960,  U.S. 
Investments  In  Canada  totaled  «16.9  billion, 
up  64  percent  from  5  years  earlier.  U.S.  In- 
terests owned  or  controlled  44  percent  of 
Canada's  manufacturing  Industry,  53  percent 
of  mining,  and  69  percent  of  petroleum. 
Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Is  important,  too,  with  each  nation  being 
the  other's  biggest  customer.  Last  year  the 
value  of  the  two-way  flow  exceeded  $7  billion. 

IMPACT    or    OTTAWA'S     POLICIES 

Economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  have  an  effect  on  U.S.  in- 
vestments and  trade  with  the  next-door 
neighbor,  and  the  next  month  of  campaign- 
ing could  provide  clues  to  policy  changes. 
The  recent  pjegglng  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
at  a  level  seven  and  a  half  cents  under  the 
U.S.  dollar,  following  nearly  a  year  of  mone- 
tary Juggling,  provided  a  solid  example  of 
the  International  repercussions  of  Ottawa's 
policies. 

One  purpose  was  to  Improve  Canada's 
trade  balance  by  making  Canadian  goods 
cheaper  to  buy  abroad,  in  terms  of  other 
currencies*"  and  by  making  It  more  costly  for 
Canadians  to  Import  goods.  Liberals  are  at- 
tempting to  make  devaluation  a  campaign 
Issue  by  claiming  the  Tories  bungled  the 
handling  and  timing  of  the  move.  Yet  the 
Liberals  are  commltteed  to  improving  Can- 
ada's trade  balance.  So,  whichever  party  is 
In  power  after  the  election,  U.S.  businessmen 
win  be  finding  Canadian  goods  more  com- 
petitive In  foreign  markets,  and  It  will  be 
tougher  in  the  future  to  sell  goods  In  Canada. 
For  years,  U.S.  domination  of  Canadian 
business  has  annoyed  many  Canadians.  Pol- 
iticians have  not  been  loath  to  fan  anti- 
American  sentiment  In  past  elections.  Mr. 
Dlefenbaker's  1957  and  1958  campaigns  had 
a  strong  antl-U.S.  flavor.  While  subsequent 
legislative  moves  to  curb  U.S.  Influence  on 
Canadian  Industry  have  been  much  tamer 
than  election  promises  of  the  past,  the  threat 
Is  still  there  Currently  Mr.  Dlefenbaker  Is 
r^suT^cting  past  proposals  for  a  law  requlr- 
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Ing  part  Canadian  ownership  of  subsidiaries 
of  foreign  companies.  Liberals  are  not  as 
openly  antagonistic  to  foreign  ownership  as 
the  Tory  leader,  but  they  haven't  taken  a 
contrary  stand. 


FOOD  SHORTAGE  IN  DAHOMEY. 
WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  dateline  of  May  19.  Rome,  there 
appeared  the  following  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  20 : 

Africans  Crawl  in  Food  Search 

Rome.  May  19.— Famine-stricken  villagers 
In  Dahomey.  West  Africa,  are  crawling  on 
their  hands  and  knees  to  towns  In  search  of 
food,  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  reported  here. 

Armand  Defeber,  FAO  information  offlcer. 
said  In  a  report  Issued  last  night  after  a  visit 
to  northern  Dahomey,  that  food  disappeared 
from  village  markets  some  weeks  ago. 

Pitiful  village  reserves  had  also  been  ex- 
hausted by  early  May.  when  the  full  effects 
of  the  famine  began  to  be  felt.  No  deaths 
had  so  far  been  reported. 

After  seeing  that  quotation  in  the 
Reuters  dispatch  from  Rome.  I  inquired 
of  the  food-for-peace  oflSce  and  the 
Stat€  Department  as  to  what  the  facts 
were  relating  to  our  assistance  to  that 
country. 

In  August  of  1961  a  food  pilot  program 
of  200  tons  of  rice  and  50  tons  of  flour 
to  assist  a  use  resettlement  project  in 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  other  eco- 
nomic development  projects  involving 
labor  components  was  approved. 

These   commodities   were  shipped   in 
September    and    October.     Satisfactory 
completion  of  the  pilot  program  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  a  larger  pro- 
gram so  that  in  November  of  1961  a  pro- 
gram of  2,950  tons  of  cornmeal,  rice,  and 
bulgur  was  approved.    At  the  request  of 
the  Dahomey  Government,  shipments  of 
these   commodities  started   in  January 
and  are  continuing  at  a  rate  of  300  tons 
per  month.     On  March  22  a  free  dis- 
tribution program  was  approved  to  sup- 
ply 5,000  tons  of  cornmeal,  flour,  milo, 
and    milk    for    famine    relief.     Severe 
drought  in  north  Dahomey  have  caused 
the    exhaustion    of    food    supply    suid 
famine  conditions  were  expected  to  exist 
at  the  end  of  March  1962.  and  for  5 
months  until  the  next  harvest.    An  esti- 
mated 80,000  persons  require  assistance, 
an  average  of  one  pound  of  food  per  day. 
The  Government  of  Dahomey  is  financ- 
ing the  internal  distribution  costs.    The 
government  requested   10  shipments  of 
each  commodity  at  2-week  intervals  be- 
ginning in  mid-May,    In  fiscal  1962  in 
addition    to    approximately    8    million 
pounds  of  food   provided  in  title  n — 
which  is  the  grant  provision  of  Public 
Law     480 — approximately     11     million 
pounds  of  food   are  being  donated  to 
CRS — Catholic     Relief     Service— under 
title  ni,  for  distribution  to  257,000  in- 
dividuals   including    families,    refugees, 
and  persons  in  schools,  institutions,  and 
summer  camps.    In  fiscal  1983  almost  17 
million  pounds  rill  be  provided  includ- 
ing the  balance  of  10 '^  million  pounds 
to  be  shipped  under  title  n.  which  again 
I  say  is  the  famine  relief  title,  and  6'i 
million    under   title   m.   which   is    the 
charitable  gift  item. 
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The  CRS  title  m  program  Itself  will 
supply  food  for  200.000  persons. 

Any  hunger  existing  today  in  Dahomey 
Is  not  attributed  to  "parsimonious"  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  administration  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Since  supplies  of  food 
are  moving  in  there  at  a  rate  adequate 
to  fully  meet  the  needs  as  based  on  ad- 
vice of  embassy  p)ersonnel  as  well  as  the 
Dahomey  Government,  local  areas  of  ex- 
treme distress  in  hunger  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  transportation  difficulties 
and  this  would  occur  only  in  the  most 
remote  areas. 

I  note  that,  because  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  food-for-peace  program  in 
areas  where  transportation  is  inade- 
quate, is  the  problem  of  distribution. 
Frequently  when  food  is  made  available, 
it  does  not  answer  the  human  problem 
of  famine  and  hunger  merely  because 
the  distribution  system  is  not  immedi- 
ately adequate  to  the  task.  I  wish  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  host  gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  remedy  that 
distribution  problem  in  cooperation 
with  the  Govenunent  of  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  food  is  being  moved 
in  as  fast  as  the  Government  can  accept 
it.  We  have  nothing  to  indicate  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  supply  being  made 
available  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. International  limitations  and 
port  limitations  are  to  blame.  There  is 
no  scarcity  over  there  that  is  attributed 
to  the  redtape  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  this  state- 
ment because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  food-for-peace  program.  It  is 
very  close  to  my  heart.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  developing  the 
program  and  sponsoring  it.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure,  when  I  read  this  particular 
article,  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
by  our  Government  to  help  needy  people. 

The  record  will  now  demonstrate  that 
we  have  moved.  We  moved  a  year  ago 
in  an  experimental  pilot  program.  We 
have  been,  moving  ever  since  March  of 
last  year.  We  have  increased  the  sup- 
plies. We  now  have  planned  a  big  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

In  the  farm  bill  which  is  now  before 
us  there  are  provisions  relating  to  the 
food-for-peace  program,  called  Public 
Law  480,  in  technical  terminology.  The 
program  is  possibly  one  of  our  most  ef- 
fective instruments  of  national  policy. 
As  such,  it  should  be  carefully  guarded 
and  promoted.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
efforts  that  were  made  today  relating 
to  the  Chinese  refugees  will  be  heeded  by 
the  administration  and  that  there  will 
be  a  program  of  delivering  food  to  these 
needy  persons. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  23, 
1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  22, 1962 : 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Virginia  H.  PhUllps,  TusKegee  Inatitute. 
Hortense  C.  Quarles.  Tyler. 

ALASKA 

Thomaa  L.  Jackson.  Sr..  Kake.  %. 

Bertha  A.  Bousley.  Metlakatla. 

ARKANSAS 

DeWltt  C.  Henry,  Beebe. 
Robert  E.  Russell.  BentonvlUe. 
John  P.  Lamb,  Brookland. 
Martha  L.  Rakes,  Cave  Springs. 
Earl  L.  Pryor,  Greenwood. 
Ray  M.  McCarty.  Helena. 
Ava  D.  White,  Mount  Ida. 
Mary  E.  Benbrook,  Norf  ork. 
Corbit  White,  Strong. 
FredL.  Sullivan,  Wlckes. 

CALlFOR>aA 

Marshall  O.  Clayton,  Corcoran. 
Lorna  J.  Evovlch,  Hickman. 
John  T.  Little,  Mill  Valley. 
Donaild  V.  Lee,  Orosl. 
F.  Clay  Fisher,  San  Bruno. 

FLOEIDA 

Eugene  R.  Nelson.  Bushnell. 
T.  Grayson  Screws,  Fellsmere. 
William  M.  O'Caln,  Jasper. 
Allen  F.  Kendall,  Jensen  Beach. 
Stanley  P.  Nails,  Lutz. 
R.  Louise  Cox.  Montverde. 
Dale  W.  Campbell.  Roseland. 

GEORGIA 

Henry  S.  Dickson,  Lilburn. 

Elizabeth  B.  Minton,  Pine  Mountain  Valley. 

Hazel  J.  Shellhouse.  WlUacoochee. 


MAXIXANO 

Samuel  U.  PhUllps,  Hebron. 

Oran  R  Wllkerson,  Lexington  Park. 


Anna  O.  Bailey, 
James  E.  Jensen 


IDAHO 

Grand  View. 
Shelley. 

ILLINOIS 


Russel  W.  Miller,  Ashley. 
Ralmason  F.  Smith,  Galva. 
Frank  P.  Yost.  Godfrey. 
Charles  H  Roberts,  Salem. 

Thomas  D.  Neal,  Sandoval. 

INDIANA 

Carl  P.  ClDvd,  Clinton. 
Dale  Hardeman,  Lynn. 

IOWA 

Edward  E  Nugent.  Decorah. 
Joseph  F.  W^helan,  Elberon. 
Deane  A.  Darrow,  Pontanelle. 
Ross  B.  Garrett,  Glenwood. 
Thomas  E.  Higby.  Lehigh. 
Chester  B.  Judd.  Llnevllle. 
John  F.  Ljetz.  Marquette. 
Cornle  J.  Huigen.  Monroe. 
Eva  M.  Harman,  Plymouth. 
Edward  E.  Monteith,  Sejinour. 

KANSAS 

Norbert  F.  Eisenbarth,  Corning. 
Ted  H.  French,  Jamestown. 
Adolph  H  Goetz,  La  Crosse. 
George  I.  Althouse,  Jr.,  Sabetha. 
John  C.  Burton,  Syracuse. 

KENTUCKT 

Bernell  D  Glfford,  Eubank. 

Joe  W.  Treas,  Fulton. 

Manvllle  H.  Fryman,  Germantown. 

Marguerr^  S.  Crume,  Mount  Eden. 

Harry  Moberly,  Richmond. 

S.  Orbin  Stallard,  Science  HUl. 

LOUISIANA 

Cora  E.  Johnson,  Boyce. 
KermltM.  Plnsonat,  Livonia. 
Carrie  E.  Doughty,  Tullos. 


MASSACHUSEllS 

Edward  C  Berube,  FaU  River. 
Frank  W.  MacLaughlln,  Glouceoter. 

MICHIGAN 

Reo  E.  Slevert,  Ashley. 
Clyde  H.  Schrock,  Bellevue. 
Arthur  E.  Fleetwood,  Beulah. 
D.-inlel  J.  Brosnan.  Dowaglac. 
Charles  O.  Osbom,  Hart. 
Clifford  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  Stephenson. 
Leo  G  Ealy.  Stanton. 
John  D.  Wenzel,  Sturgls. 
Francis  J.  Donohue,  Union  Lake. 
V.'llllam  J,  Marlnelll,  Vulcan. 
Oliver  C.  Ley,  Wllliamston. 

MINNESOTA 

Dayle  E.  Ray,  Barrett. 
M.irle  L.  Moore,  Castle  Rock. 
E  irl  C.  Mlttag.  Eagle  Bend. 
Lawrence  V.  Nlehoff,  New  Ulm. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lura  A.  Johnson,  Glen  Allan.  ^ 

Horace  S.  Polk,  Greenville. 
Mary  A.  Thomas.  Greenwood  Springs. 
James  A.  Ralglns.  Jr.,  Prairie. 
Jack  D.  Mullen,  State  College. 

Missotmi 

Stanley  H.  Craln,  Boonvllle. 
William  R.  Burk,  Canton. 
Glynn  J.  Evans,  Carthage. 
William  W.  Evans,  Center. 
Mildred  B.  Vlck,  Deerlng. 
William  C.  Blair,  Jefferson  City. 
Truman  R.  Taylor,  Neelyvllle. 
Lloyd  E.  McMullen,  Slater. 

MONTANA 

Alice  S.  FJeU,  Blrney. 

NEBRASKA 

Thomas  E.  Dowd,  Boys  Town. 
Charles  E.  Churchill,  Palrbury. 
Ignatius  A.  Polskl,  Loup  City. 

NEW    HAMPSRIRX 

Charles  J.  Beaudette,  Alton. 
Richard  W.  Taylor,  Londonderry. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Charles  H.  Schubert,  Allendale. 
Carl  A.  Brueckner.  Allenhurst. 
Ruth  M.  Vlslck,  South  Dennis. 
James  P  DeMalo.  Sr  ,  Cedar  Grove. 
Norman  Anderson.  Flemii-gton. 
C.  Wesley  Barclay,  Ocean  City. 

NEW    TORK 

Robert  J.  Skebey.  Horseheads. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Lemuel  V.  Ydung,  Candler. 
Wilson  L.  Fisher,  Elizabethtown. 
G  Smith  Shaw,  Ivanhoe. 
J  Frank  Smith.  Lexington. 
Edward  L.  Clayton.  Tarboro. 
John  A.  Harrelson,  Whitevllle. 

OHIO 

Joseph  M.  Belllsslmo,  Avon  Lake. 
William  F.  Wetzel,  Jr.,  Clayton. 
William  Lawson.  Geneva. 
M.  Kathryn  Swank.  Lewisburg. 
Karl  A.  Krendl.  SpencerviUe. 
Mary  L.  Walker.  Sugar  Grove. 
Claude  M  McGee.  Wllberforce. 
Lewis  E.  Bales,  Xenla. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ellen  F.  Klngery,  Billings. 
Dale  A.  Brenner,  Blackwell. 
Romalne  8.  McGuire,  Crescent. 
Willie  B.  Peacock,  Fletcher. 
Frankle  G.  Morrow,  Konawa. 
Marvin  P.  Anderson,  Moore. 
John  H.  McCasland,  Oklahoma  Cltj. 
Harris  R.  Underwood,  Waukomla. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

PauJ  S.  Weaver,  Blain. 
Frank  Tulak,  Finleyville. 
Marie  J.  Schoppy,  Locust  Gap. 
Robert  J.  Faust,  Tower  City. 
Ernest  S  Olatfelter.  York. 

TENNESSEE 

Charles  P.  Carroll,  Kingston. 
Dorothy  M.  Barker,  Readyville. 
William  R   Payne.  Shelbyville. 
Tom  C.  Morris,  Waverly. 

UTAH 

Carmela  P  Peterson.  Castle  Gate. 
Grace  H  Parker,  Hooper. 
Robert  Q.  Strong.  Provo. 

VIRGINIA 

Wilson  L  Coieman.  Bowling  Green. 
Lillie  M.  Lowman,  Iron  Gate. 


Jimmie  G.  Orr,  Sr.,  Pennington  Gap. 
Lankford  D.  Malbone.  Princess  Anne. 
Joseph  T.  Crosswhite.  Jr.,  Virginia  Beach. 

WASHINGTON 

Marvin  J.  Robbins,  Burien. 
Edward  B.  Pulice,  Concrete. 
Harold  F.  Evans,  Coulee  City. 
James  P.  Daley,  Zlllah. 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

Marvin  L.  Johnson,  Logan. 

WISCONSIN 

Clarence  J.  Mashak.  Bangor. 
Robert  G.  Colburn,  Benet  Lake. 
Ralph  G.  Kadau,  Big  Bend. 
Robert  J.  A.mo,  Black  River  Falls. 
William  A.  Sikora,  Bonduel. 
Robert  M.  Tabat,  Dousman. 
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Blanche  M.  Huggett,  Fall  River. 
Arnold  B.  Clausen.  Granville. 
Elgin  F,  Pad.  Hlllsboro. 
Patrick  J.  Shereda,  Medford. 
Chester  J.  Skelly,  Milton. 
Jack  Rantz.  Mlnocqua. 
Walter  A.  Post,  Mount  Horeb. 
Benedict  C.  Krause,  Oak  Creek. 
John  B.  Ver  Weyst,  Stanley. 
.A.llen  E.  Houle.  Wabeno. 
Carl  H.  Wolff.  Wales. 

WYOMING 

Clarence  L.  Campbell,  Buffalo. 
Thomas  A.  Sawyer,  Sheridan. 

U.S.    Coast    Guard 
Vice   Adm.    Edwin   J.   Roland,  U.S.   Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Speaker  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon,  Honor  Chairman  Brent 
Spence  for  32  Yean  of  Devoted  Con^ 
gressional  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  22,  1962 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  were  privileged 
to  attend  a  luncheon  ceremony  honoring 
the  beloved  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Spence,  who  is  retiring  after  service  as 
member  or  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  32  years.  The  luncheon  was  given  in 
the  Speaker's  dining  room  in  the  Capitol. 
Moving  tributes  to  Mr.  Spence  were  paid 
by  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon. 

The  formal  remarks  of  Secretary 
Dillon  follow: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
and  gentlemen,  on  March  4,  1931.  our  guest 
of  honor.  Chairman  Brent  Spence,  was  sworn 
In  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Kentucky,  In  that  Congress  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  has  .served  either  as  a  mem- 
ber or  as  chairman  of  this  vitally  important 
committee  for  32  years.  There  has  been  no 
period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
when  his  service  to  our  country  could  have 
been  more  valuable. 

In  1931,  the  United  States  was  sliding 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  crudest  depres- 
sion In  our  history.  Financial  institutions 
were  in  grave  Jeopardy,  confidence  in  the 
security  markets  was  failing,  and  we  were 
approaching  a  crisis  In  our  gold  reserves. 
That  was  a  time  of  crisis,  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  a  time  when  the  financial  struc- 
ture ol  our  Nation  was  near  collapse. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
Brent  Spence  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
legislative  record  of  this  Committee  over 
t'le  past  32  years  reflects  the  manner  in 
which  our  Nation  met  the  crisis  of  1931  and 
took  sub."^equent  steps  against  its  recurrence. 

The  Federal  Depos.t  Insurance  Corporation 
was   created   to   Insure    the   deposits   in   our 


commercial  banks.  This  legislation  h.as 
eliminated  the  specter  of  bank  failures  and 
the  consequent  loss  to  depositors  which  had 
plagued  the  United  States  since  the  davs  cf 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  "  The 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
were  created  to  bring  order  and  assurance 
into  the  affairs  of  our  thrift  institutions. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  given  a 
thorough  examination  In  the  thirties  and 
Its  authority  and  structure  were  overhauled 
by  the  Banking  Act  of  1935. 

These  three  legislative  dcvclopnientr — the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Banking  Act  of 
1935,  effectively  restored  confidence  in  oar 
financial  institutions  and  gave  them  a  solid 
base  for  constructive  growth. 

In  the  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  the  em- 
pharls  on  many  of  our  financial  problems 
shifted  from  the  domestic  to  the  interna- 
tional scene.  In  1945.  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Brent 
Spence  was  a  delegate  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference,  which  created  the  International 
BAnk  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  World  Bank) 
and  the  Int^-rnational  Monetary  Fund.  You 
all  know  the  part  the  World  Bank  has  played 
in  rebuilding  the  shattered  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  and  more  recent- 
ly, its  efforts  to  improve  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  newly  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  The  International  Monetary  F\ind 
has  had  an  equally  Impressive  record  of 
achievement.  Since  1959,  most  of  the  great 
Indu.^trial  nations  of  the  free  world  have 
made  their  currency  freely  convertible.  This 
has  laid  a  solid  financial  basis  for  an  amazing 
increase  in  world  trade  since  that  time  and 
for  the  rapid  development  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan. 

The  success  of  these  two  International 
financial  organizations  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  and 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  All  of 
these  organizations  were  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  authority  and  resources  of  the 
World  Bank  and  to  bind  together  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  in  their  attempts  to 
bring  some  measure  of  economic  hop-?  to  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

I  shall  refer  only  briefly  to  other  areas  of 
responsibility  carried  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  by  Chairman  Brent 
Spence.  This  committee  developed  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  developed  the  first 


attempts  toward  urban  renewal  and,  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  was  re- 
sfwnslble  for  developing  a  system  of  wartime 
controls  to  keep  our  economy  within  bounds. 

With  all  these  achievements  in  mind,  we  !n 
the  Treasury  have  tried  for  the  paft  month 
to  devise  an  appropriate  citation  for  Chair- 
man Spence  What  could  we  say— what  could 
we  do  for  a  man  who  has  dedicated  32  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
more  especially  to  its  financial  institutions 
and  practices''  We  decided  that  a  dollar  bill 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
most  symbolic  of  the  career  of  this  remark - 
ab]e  man. 

For  the  President  and  myself,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  present  this  dollar  signed  by  both 
of  us  to  you,  Chairman  Spence,  with  grate- 
ful appreciation  for  your  services  to  this 
Nation. 


Irresponsibility  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  IRIS  FAIRCLOTH  BLITCH 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  22, 1962 

Mis.  BLITCH.  S^r.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  situation  which  I  believe  is  a  matter 
for  action  by  the  gentlemen  Members. 
I  speak,  therefore,  not  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  great  and  sover- 
eign State  of  Georgia,  but  as  an  average 
American  mother — yes.  even  a  grand- 
mother, who  was  raised  to  believe  in 
God,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  the 
responsibilities  that  come  with  it.  and 
the  now  supposedly  old-fashioned  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  fairplay  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  founded. 

Throughout  our  glorious  history  the 
American  woman,  in  spite  of  many  hard- 
ships that  often  demanded  all  the  cour- 
age she  could  muster,  held  fast  to  these 
same  basic  tenets  and  nurtured  a  nation 
that  became  the  hope  and  envy  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  by  sheer  accident 
that  she  held  its  respect  and  admiration. 
Her  reputation  was  above  reproach. 
She  wa.s  honored.     American  men  would 
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nght  to  protect  that  honor.    The  family 
was  sacred. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  chaos  of  the 
war  years  and  the  great  technological 
advances  of  the  postwar  years  did  create 
a  slight  moral  lag  in  some  areas.  I  sup- 
pose a  certain  amount  was  inevitable. 
After  all.  Americans  are  only  hvunan  be- 
ings. But,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many 
conscientious  Americans,  morality  is 
once  again  on  the  upswing.  It  is  the 
duty  of  each  of  us,  particularly  those  in 
a  position  to  influence  great  numbers,  to 
see  that  it  continues  to  rise.  It  is  the 
liope  of  not  only  America,  but  of  the 
free  world. 

In  a  position  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility is  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Let  us  see  how  well  it  Is  fulfilling  it. 

As  an  example,  we  can  examine  a  few 
of  the  byproducts  of  the  $30-million 
"Cleopatra"  production  currently  being 
filmed  in  Rome  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican,  a  holy  city.  From  some  very 
familiar  newspaper  headlines,  we  get  the 
following:  "Sybil  Off  to  London";  "Eddie 
Off  to  New  York";  "Sybil  Returns— De- 
mands Dick  Choose";  "Burton  Cooks 
Truces  With  Wife  and  Liz";  'Burt  Kisses 
Wife,  Dashes  to  Liz";  "Sybil  Off  to  Lon- 
don"; "Liz:  Pressures  Burton  To  Get 
Free";  "Eddie:  Vows  Fight  for  Their 
Children";  "Burton:  Wed  Liz?  It's  All 
in  Fun." 

Other  than  the  unanimous  cries  of 
outrage  heard  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  a  result  of  the  actions  behind 
these  headlines,  what  are  some  of  the 
uglier  effects? 

First  of  all,  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view  we  must  consider  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  the  principals.  On  his  coast-to- 
coast  broadcast  of  May  13,  syndicated 
Columnist  John  David  GrifTin,  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  in  discussing  the  Rome  sit- 
uation, which  he  submitted  was  not  with- 
out its  commercial  applications,  sadly 
pointed  out  that — 

While  I  don't  give  a  tinker's  damn  about 
the  hanky  panky  of  their  Illustrious  parents, 
I  do  think  the  lamentable  spectacles  we've 
seen  made  by  the  children  of  other  scandal- 
ridden  film  figures,  sets  an  ugly  precedent 
for  their  futures. 

Secondly  and  unjustly,  the  prestige  of 
the  American  woman  abroad  has  been 
lowered.  Newspaper  and  television  edi- 
torials have  testified  to  that. 

Thirdly,  the  damage  accorded  our  good 
will  abroad  has  been  severe — we  only 
have  to  point  to  the  signs  in  Rome  that 
say  "Liz  and  Richard  Go  Home"  and 
tlie  demand  of  the  Italian  newspapers 
that  these  two  people  be  declared  per- 
sc>na  non  grata. 

This  is  how  the  producers  of  "Cleo- 
patra" are  fulfilling  their  obligations. 
Within  the  industry  they  are  not  alone, 
and  among  these  are  the  same  people 
who  ci-y  out  m  eloquent  indignation 
about  the  shaipes  and  injustices  of  the 
entire  South.  Among  these  are  the  same 
people  who  cry  out  in  the  name  of  human 
dii?nity — the  same  people  who  cry  out 
for  godly  charity.  We  are  all  to  famil- 
iar with  their  numerous  motion  pictures 
exposing  the  shocking  immoralities  of  a 
typical  small  southern  town.  Oh  yes,  the 
motion  picture  people  arc   tlie  first  to 


claim  a  striking  blow  in  the  name  of 
freedom  and  morality.  But  truth  belies 
this  claim.  And  I  do  not  mean  the  so- 
called  truth  of  box  ofQce — and  box  ofiBce 
is  truth  as  far  as  the  producers  of  "Cleo- 
patra" are  concerned. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  producers  of  "Cleopatra,"  in  their 
overzealous  quest  for  box  office  exploita- 
tion have  been  derelict  in  their  duty  not 
only  to  the  people,  but  to  God  and  coun- 
try as  well.  As  for  our  people's  injury. 
I  fear  the  least — for  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  as  stupid  or  gullible  as  the 
motion  picture  industry  would  have  us 
believe.  But  injury  to  God  and  country 
is  something  else. 

To  make  a  mockery,  for  profit,  out  of 
that  which  is  ordained  by  our  Lord,  is 
a  blasphemy  of  the  highest  order.  Once 
again,  may  I  quote  from  the  front  page 
of  a  Njw  York  newspaper: 

"Wed  Liz?     Nc.     It's  all  in  fun"— Burton. 

And  the  pubU-lty  has  hard  ca.'^h  value  he 
also  admitted.  1  mentioned  that  his  agent 
is  now  asking  $C!.50.000  per  picture  for  him. 
his  former  price  was  $50,000,  based  on  his 
new  public  image  as  a  great  lover.  He 
laughed.  "M.aybe  I  should  give  Elizabeth  10 
percent,"  he  Joked. 

And  to  think  Judas  sold  out  for  a  mere 
30  pieces  of  silver. 

By  allowing  what  has  been  teiTned, 
"the  world's  most  assiduously  publicized 
piece  of  sexual  vulgarity,"  the  producers 
have  not  only  lowered  the  pre.-.tlge  of 
American  womanhood  abroad  but  in 
doing  so  have  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  foe.  Communists 
chuckle  because  the  Roman  spectacle 
seems  to  prove  their  thesis  that  capi- 
talists are  unscrupulou.s,  depraved, 
wanton,  and  decadent,  and  that  capital- 
ism breeds  these  undesirable  traits. 
Logically,  to  them,  it  sows  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  thereby  rendering 
communism  the  winner. 

While  this  vii?w  may  not  seem  logical 
to  the  American  mind,  the  problem  must 
be  viewed  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — particularly  the  undeveloped 
nations  on  who.m  the  United  States  has 
.spent  and  continues  to  spend  billions  to 
win  over.  Thanks  to  our  un.scrupulous 
profiteers,  the  'ugly  American"  image 
gained  a  further  boost.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  our  forcicrn  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  directly  affected  by  this 
revolting  fiasco. 

I  ask  then  tnat  the  Congress  serve 
notice  on  both  the  free  and  en.";laved 
world  that  the  .\merican  people  do  not 
condone  such  behavior  by  their  nationals 
and  those  under  their  responsibility — 
that  American  womanhood  is  not  de- 
praved and  wanton  as  depicted — that 
marriage  and  the  family  are  still  sacred 
institutions  in  these  United  States.  And 
that  the  producers  apologize  to  the 
American  public  for  this  great  insult 
and  injury  perpetrated  upon  it.  For  the 
producers  to  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  aforementioned  would  only  add  fur- 
ther insult  to  the  injury  of  the  people. 
Let  this  further  serve  as  notice  to  the 
entire  motion  picture  industry. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  point  out 
that  although  a.5  Americans  we  wholly 
believe  in  the  freedoms  so  wisely  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  it  must  be 


recognized  that  those  freedoms  are  not 
absolute.  The  freedom  to  enrich  one's 
coffers  at  the  cost  of  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic decency,  and  national  security  is  not 
included.  However,  it  is  our  right  to  os- 
tracize those  who  show  no  concern  for 
either  flag  or  people — particularly  in- 
nocent children,  or  show  no  respect  for 
cither  cherished  institutions  or  God.  It 
is  my  prayerful  hope  that  at  the  proper 
time  the  American  people  will  in  the 
name  of  everything  for  wliich  our  glori- 
ous traditions  stand  make  the  proper  de- 
cision. 

Furthermore,  since  it  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  Miss  Taylor  has 
slated  that  she  may  never  return  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Attoi-ney  General,  in  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican womanhood,  takes  the  measures 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not 
both  Miss  Taylor  and  Mr.  Burton  are 
ineligible  for  reentry  into  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  of  undesirability. 


Armed  Forces  Week  Observance  at  Ta- 
maqua,  Pa.,  Highlighted  by  Colorful 
Parade  and  Veterans  Rally,  May  16, 
1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  May  22, 1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Armed  Forces  Week.  May  14  to  May  19, 
was  observed  m  a  fitting  manner  by  vet- 
erans organizations  in  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
The  churches  of  all  denominations 
opened  the  week  with  evening  prayer 
services  May  14  for  the  protection  of  all 
members  of  the  Ai-med  Forces. 

The  week's  celebration  reached  a  cli- 
max with  an  Armed  Forces  dmner 
Wednesday.  May  16,  followed  by  a  color- 
ful parade  of  which  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Ivor  D.  Fenton,  Representative  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District,  was  grand 
marshal.  Mr.  John  Melley  headed  the 
Armed  Forces  Week  committee,  and  he 
and  his  associates  deserve  great  credit 
for  Lhe  success  achieved. 

Following  the  parade  on  May  16  a  vet- 
erans i-ally  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard  Armory  at  9  p.m.  at 
wl.ich  lime  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
the  following  addre.ss: 

Address  by  Repeesemt.ative  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Member  of  Con'geess,  20th  Dis- 
trict    OF     PE>iN.SYLVANIA,      AT      THE      ARMED 

Forces     Week     On.iERVANCE     at    Tamaqua, 
Pa  ,   ON    May    16,    1962 

It  i.s  a  pleasure  to  have  a  p.irt  In  your 
cc:<br;ition  of  Armed  Forces  Week,  by  par- 
ticip.iting  In  the  Interesting  events  of  to- 
days program. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  officers  and 
members  of  VFW  Post  No.  1091  of  Tamaqua 
for  sponsoring  this  weeklong  celebration  and 
for  the  fine  success  achieved. 

I  am  ple.ised  to  learn  of  the  splendid  co- 
operation, rendered  Post  No.  1091  by  Tama- 
qua Brirracks  No.  2591,  Veterans  of  World 
War   I,  United  States  oi  America,  Inc..  and 
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other  veterans'  organizations  in  the  Tama- 
qua area. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  manifested  by 
tlie  local  veteran  population  is  proof  of  tJbe 
fact  that  in  peace,  as  in  war.  the  veteran  Is 
always  ready  to  serve  the  Nation,  whether 
It  Is  on  farflung  battlefronts  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  community  programs  that 
proclaim  love  of  God  and  country,  and  re- 
spect  far   the   dignity  of  mankind. 

Therefore,  I  salute  the  members  c.f  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  all  of 
whom  are  Interested  ;n  Tamaqua's  appropri- 
ate observance  of  Armed  Forces  Week. 

One  of  the  high'tghts  of  tcxlay's  program 
that  proved  interesting  and  nostalgic  was  the 
presentation  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
W.irs  of  a  flag  carried  through  France  in 
1918  by  the  103d  Engineers.  28th  Division. 
AEF. 

This  is  a  noble  gesture  and  signifies  the 
enduring  link  that  binds  in  comradeship 
America's  veterans  regardless  of  the  war  in 
which  they  fought. 

I  nm  pleased  to  learn  that  there  are 
present  here  at  this  time  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  28th  Division  to  whom  I  ex- 
tend greetings. 

All  of  us  have  deep  pride  In  the  fact  that 
we  are  privileged  to  call  Pennsylvania  our 
home  State  and  that  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  Nation. 

We  are  reminded  that  300  years  ago  the 
?reat  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
sisted of  millions  of  acresijof  virgin  timber. 
roving  bands  of  Indians,  large  herds  of  buf- 
falo and  deer,  millions  of  flocks  of  turkeys, 
vicious  packs  of  wolves,  wildcats,  beaver. 
Just  about  every  form  of  wildlife  native  to 
America. 

The  early  settlers,  with  a  courage  almost 
unparalleled  in  history,  moved  westward 
with  each  passing  year,  facing  the  danger  of 
Indian  attacks,  sUrvatlon,  and  disease. 

They  possessed  an  Indomitable  will  and 
a  determination  to  make  a  new  home  on  the 
frontier  of  what  was  to  become  the  greatest 
clvlliKHtlon  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Their  only  protection  was  a  musket,  com- 
monsense.  Initiative,  courage,  and  above  all, 
an  abiding  faith  In  Almighty  God. 

Each  succeeding  generation  of  Pennsylva- 
ninns  has  faced  new  types  of  challenges  from 
the  Indian  wars  of  the  1700's  to  the  war  for 
Independence  In  the  American  Revolution, 
tlie  Invasion  of  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Civil  War.  the  Spanish-American  War.  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Pennsylvania  In  the  three  wars  of  our  gen- 
eration. 

In  1945  the  atom  bomb  exploded  over 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

At  some  future  date  historians  may  well 
point  to  this  event  as  lhe  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  world. 

Today,  mark  you,  no  nation,  no  town,  no 
village,  no  acre  of  the  world.  Is  safe  from 
destruction  by  a  determined  enemy. 

The  former  protection  of  vast  oceans  on 
both  sides  of  our  continent  has  now  become 
the  almost  impenetrable  camouflage  for 
missllebearlng  submarines  and  the  atmos- 
phere above  us  can  become  the  avenues  of 
missile  attacks  bearing  atomic  and  hvdrogen 
warheads  that  have  the  capability  of  destroy- 
ing all  of  mankind 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion man  has  developed  the  capacitv  to  brmg 
about  world  destruction. 

N  1  generation  until  now  has  been  faced 
with  a  challenge  of  this  magnitude. 

National  defense.  Indeed  world  peace,  now 
takes  on  a  significance  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. 

Thus  every  American  citizen  must  have 
a  vital  concern  in  our  national  defense. 

And  every  American  citizen  Is  entitled  to 
De  fully  Informed  of  the  status  of  our  na- 
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tlonal  defense,  for  not  only  is  otir  way  of 
life,  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  and  our 
insUtutlons,  at  stake,  but  Indeed  the  very 
existence  of  our  Nation  and  the  survival  of 
our  people. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  the  past  15  years 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  studying  the 
problems  of  national  security. 

I  have  seen  our  Department  of  Defense 
created,  organized,   and   reorganized. 

After  serving  in  World  War  I,  when  we 
became  involved  In  World  War  n  I  found 
myself  a  part  of  our  armed  services  when 
they  became  the  finest  fighting  machine  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  with  a  force  of 
nearly  12  million  men  and  women. 

After  World  War  11  I  also  watched  that 
same  military  machine  dwindle  In  size  to 
the  point  where  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists  was  almost  at  our  Invita- 
tion. 

In  1950  we  had  reduced  our  armed  strength 
to  aji-proximately  1':^  million. 

At  that  point  the  Communists  invaded 
South  Korea. 

We  resjwnded  with  men.  money,  and  lives. 

We  again  built  up  our  Armed  Forces  to 
meet  this  threat  and  when  that  war  termi- 
nated in  an  uneasy  truce  we  again  reduced 
the  size  of  our  regular  forces. 

This  reduction  continued  unUl  the  Berlin 
crLsls  occurred  last  August. 

So  again  we  responded  to  this  Communist- 
inspired  crisis  by  building  up  our  Armed 
Forces,  only  this  time  It  became  necessary 
to  extend  enlistments  Involuntarily  and 
order  more  than  150.000  Reservist*  to  active 
duty  In  a  manner  which  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

Our  military  reaction  Is  always  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  Invariably  make  the  first  move  and 
we  respond. 

We  have  developed  amazing  new  tech- 
niques of  warfare.  We  have  produced  fan- 
tastic weapons.  We  continue  to  modernize 
our  Armed  Forces.  But  we  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  plan  for  the  inevitable  crises 
that  occur  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  not  learned  how  to  take  the  initi- 
ative. 

Had  we  maintained  an  armed  force  in  the 
regular  establishment  of  sufBcient  size  in 
1961  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
disrupt  the  lives  of  thousands  of  reservists. 

Had  we  possessed  an  intelligent  plan  for 
the  recall  of  these  reservists  last  August  the 
grave  errors  that  were  committed  then  could 
have  been  avoided. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  now  learned 
our  lesson,  for  a  second  time,  and  that  this 
time  we  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

I  am  hopeful,  but  I  am  not  convinced. 
that  we  will  put  these  lessons  to  good  use. 

National  security  Is  our  most  expensive 
necessity. 

There  are  no  short   cuts  to  survival. 

Our  greatest  single  defense  against  attack 
Is  to  maintain  an  armed  force  of  sufflcient 
size  to  prevent  anyone  from  Initiating  an 
attack  ia  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
today  we  are  powerless,  for  that  would  be 
absolutely  incorrect. 

In  fact  we  now  have  tremendous  strength 
In  landbased  missiles;  we  have  missllebear- 
lng submarines;  we  have  carriers  and  ships 
at  sea;  we  have  ready  forces  in  the  Marine 
Corps  capable  of  fighting  in  a  matter  of 
hours;  we  have  aircraft  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  on  an  alert  basis;  and  we  have  an 
Army  of  16  divisions. 

Our  NATO  allies  continue  to  improve  their 
armed  forces. 

But  national  defense,  unfortunately,  in- 
volves a  constantly  changing  technology. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  second  in  any 
aspect  of  our  national  security. 


We  have  made  great  strides  forward  in 
the  development  of  the  Intercontinental  biU- 
listics  missiles  with  many  in  place  and  others 
being  constructed,  the  Polaris  submarine— 
of  which  there  are  new  8  at  sea.  and  33 
more  on  the  way— is  undoubtedly  the  mobt 
valuable  weapon  In  our  arsenal. 

In  addition  we  are  developing  soUd  pro- 
pellants  to  be  used  In  the  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile which  eventually  will  give  us  a  t.'-e- 
mendous  land-ba-=ed  missile  }K)wer 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  afTord 
the  luxury  of  concentrating  our  defenses 
in  one  type  of  warfare. 

We  must  be  ready  to  fight  any  type  of 
war.     Above   all   we  must   be  versatile. 

But  the  key  to  every  weapons  system,  the 
key  to  every  missile,  the  key  to  every  ship. 
every  submarine,  every  gun,  every  piece  of 
equipment,  is  the  man  In  uniform  who 
stands  ready  to  use  that  equipment  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  greatest  weapon  we  possess  today  is 
the  moral  fiber,  the  patriotism,  the  cour- 
age, the  determination,  the  Intelligence,  the 
good  commonsense.  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make  up"  our  Armed 
Forces. 

We  set  aside  Armed  Forces  Day  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  men  and  women,  but  oft- 
times  we  are  prone  to  praise  them  today 
and  condemn  them  tomorrow. 

Certainly  our  Armed  Forces  make  mis- 
takes, but  the  things  they  do  rlirht.  and  the 
things  they  do  well,  far  outweigh  the  rela- 
tively  small    mistakes   that    are   made. 

If  I  could  be  granted  one  wish  on  this 
day  I  would  wish  that  the  fine  sounding 
phrases  that  will  be  sung  throughout  the 
Nation  with  regard  to  our  Armed  Forces 
would  be  continued  the  day  after  Armed 
Forces  Day.  and  the  days  after  that. 

But   the   challenge  that  faces  America   is 

not   limited   to   that   of   military   aggression. 

Today  we  face  other  challenges  that  must 

be  met  and  solved  if  we  are  to  continue  as 

a  free  nation. 

We  have  a  national  debt  In  excess  of  $300 
billion.  The  Interest  charge  on  that  debt 
alone  far  exceeds  the  entire  budget  for  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  anv 
one  year  in  the  decade  following  World 
War  I. 

To  make  matters  worse  the  outflow  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  is  dangerously 
high. 

From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  trade  the 
Common  Market,  now  moving  Into  high  gear 
in  Eiu-ope.  poses  an  economic  challenge  to 
America. 

We  made  possible  that  European  Common 
Market  through  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  the  Greek-Turkish 
loan,  and  all  of  the  other  aid  programs  that 
were  paid  for  by  American  citizens. 

In  plain  words,  we  have  restored  the  econ- 
omy of  Europe  and  the  free  world  and  now 
the  competition  that  we  created  for  the 
preservation  of  the  free  world  could  well 
bring  about  economic  disaster  in  America 

Therefore,  wise  leadership  is  needed  today 
more  so  than  ever  before  in  our  history 

Tlie  manner  in  which  v.-e  meet  these  chal- 
lenges may  well  determine  whether  you  and 
I  will  continue  to  live  in  a  land  where  free 
enterprise  and  personal  Initiative  are  the 
keystone  of  our  success. 

But  the  challenge  to  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  through  the  Europjean  Common  Mar- 
ket is  only  a  part  of  the  troubles  that  face 
us 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, is  dead. 

In  1823  this  Nation  proclaimed  as  its  na- 
tional policy  our  determination  to  resist  the 
extension  Into  this  hemisphere  of  a  despotic 
political  system. 

Yet  communism  thrives  in  Cuba,  but  90 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  we  ap- 
pear helpless  to  resist  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 
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We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
United  Nations  because  It  Is  the  only  Inter- 
national organization  where  debate  and 
words  are  a  substitute  for  guns  and  bullets. 

Fifty  nations  formed  that  organization  In 
1945.  Today  104  nations  comprise  the 
United  Nations,  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber since  Its  origin. 

We  must  realize  that  one  day  In  the  years 
ahead  we  may  be  outvoted  by  this  Interna- 
tional organization,  and  If  this  happens  It 
may  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  ws  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  small  nations  and  the 
theory  of   self-determination. 

It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  remember  that 
the  Communists  have  learned  their  lessons 
from  Roman  history.  They  have  learned  the 
theory  of  divide  and  conquer. 

Each  new  small  nation  that  comes  into 
existence  In  the  world  today  brings  to  the 
United  Nations  its  froblems.  its  needs,  and 
its  demands. 

And  somewhere  along  the  line  we  must 
reappraise  the  philosophy  of  supporting 
every  new  nation  that  appears  on  the  scene. 

Many  of  these  nations,  and  some  of  the 
Old  ones,  profess  to   be  neutrals. 

I  say  to  you  that  in  a  world  divided  Into 
two  antagonistic  philosophies  there  can  be 
no  neutrals. 

And  we  should  make  It  clear  to  those 
who  accept  our  aid  that  they  must  be  for 
us,  and  with  us,  or  announce  their  sub- 
servience to  communism. 

Certainly  no  one  can  look  at  a  world  map 
today  and  not  be  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  from  one  keg  of  gunpowder  to 
the  next — Laos.  Berlin,  the  Congo.  Goa. 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Algiers,  Israel,  Syria, 
China.  Taipei — to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
places  in  the  world  where  a  shot  could  be 
fired  that  might  well  reverberate  around 
the   world. 

Yes.  my  friends,  the  early  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania    faced    the    problems   of    their 


way     of    life     is 


day  with  fortitude  and  determination. 
But  If  ever  there  was  need  to  emulate  those 
courageous  men  and  women  of  yesteryear  It 
Is  now. 

We  have  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces  today  who  stand  ready  to  meet  every 
military  challeng-e  that  confronts  us.  But 
all  of  us,  each  ard  every  one  of  us,  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  economic  and 
military  survival. 

And  we  won't  Jo  it  by  reducing  our  pro- 
duction, workinj;  shorter  hours,  seeking 
greater  luxuries  or  to  use  a  timeworn  ex- 
pression, "Let  Gijorge  do  our  worrying  for 
us." 

Frankly     speak. ng,     o 
threatened. 

Now  Is  the  time  when  every  American 
must  stand  ready  to  exert  his  every  effort 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  American  way  of  life 

Today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  let  us  remember  that 
today  every  citizen  must  be  a  soldier  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

We  are  challenged  on  every  front,  military, 
economic,  and  po.itical.  How  we  respond  to 
these  challenges  now  will  determine  whether 
we  survive  as  a  nation. 

The  courage,  tJ-e  initiative,  the  good  com- 
monsense,  the  will  and  the  faith  that 
enabled  our  forefathers  to  build  this,  the 
greatest  Nation  l.i  the  world,  must  undergo 
a  rebirth  in  this  Nation. 

We  must  respond  to  these  challenges  as  we 
always  have  in  th-?  pa.^t. 

I  believe  Americans  want  courageoxis 
leadership  and  stand  ready  to  back  those 
who  advocate   this   kind   of   leadership. 

In  short,  it  Is  evident  that  In  meeting  the 
grim  challenge  to  the  American  way  of  life 
we  know  not  w  hat  storm  or  tempest  the 
clouds  of  the  future  may  bring  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  this  glorious  Republic. 


Nevertheless,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
we  Americ.'ins  can  rest  assured  that  no 
matter  how  dark  future  clouds  may  lower,  or 
how  high  the  angry  waves  surge  with  foam- 
beaten  crests,  as  the  ship  of  state  ploughs 
onward  seeking  a  haven  of  contentment  and 
prosperity,  when  the  keeper  of  the  watch 
cries  out  across  the  troubled  waters  and  the 
stirred  heavens,  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
nighf^" 

The  answer  will  come  back  in  clear  tones. 
ringing  with  full  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  freedom.  "All's  well — 
all's  well — American  blood  Is  on  guard." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22, 1962 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  13th 
District  of  Illinois,  with  a  population 
now  estimated  at  over  1  million,  has 
aeain  evinced  its  keen  interest  in  issues 
facini,'  the  country  through  an  unprece- 
dentedly  large  volume  of  respxDnse  to 
my  1962  public  opinion  poll.  Thinking 
that  the  answers  hold  significant  in- 
terest, indicative  of  the  direction  and  ex- 
tent of  opinion  in  my  area,  I  am  here- 
with appending  the  complete  tabulation 
of  the  questionnaires  which  were  signed 
and  returned  before  April  20,  1962. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


!l. 
111. 

n. 
iii. 


Do  you  T'.'!  th.it  fisra!  r'Sp-nisiNihty  tmw  Ji-man'ls  tliat— 

(a)  Nond' fenso  F(>(l"rn)  spi'nilins  tx>  cuf  .- 

(1)1  T.Hi.s  !>■•  iiicrr'siS'fl  to  financ-  il.'.sirt>(i  Federal  proenrj\s''  '///.'.'.'.'.'...[' ",'"', ' 

ic)   The  hii'li't  t  !>•'  li.il,inei'<l  and  national  debt  rfdiKvd''. ..     " 

Would  you  approve  .Gradual  tran.sf.T  l>a(k  to  ,<tates  and  lo'-nl  eommuniti' s  of  ■ompTrteVVsiiiMlWuVy  foricK^Vneeds'cVfum 

.Hewage  treatment  Plata';,  ete.)  if  sonip  Federal  tax  .sources  ar-  al.s.j  transfem  d  to  .-^tat-.s-                                                          marance, 
Do  you  approve  Federal  aid  to  e.lupatlon—  

(ai   For  srhool  poristni'-tlon''  .. 

fh)   For  f'aetiers'  .salarl  s'".    .  -'"""!''"""'"""'[ I 

lei  To  private  and  p,aro<  liial  sehooLs'     ..'   "' " ' " ' 

Which  plan  of  medieal  care  for  the  aired  do  you  prefer: " ' 

(a)  (ViiiipuLsory  niedi-al  rare  fln.ineed  by  increase  In  social  S"curity  tax-s' 

(b)  Kxpan.sion  of  til.   pr  s  nt  voluntary  Federal-State  nKdi^-Tjre  iwgrani  idiuini'itep  

(o>   rropo.s  d  »hi    (>...<;?  plan  wlier  diy  Federal  Oovernri:.  nt  would  piv  pr  minn\>  f. 
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Would  you  favor  urinalrral  mnitary  action  agalngj  Tubs  to  protect  U  B  Interp^s'' 
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M;iT  1962. 


AmeDdin^  the  Farm  Bill  To  Prevent  Farm 
Dramas:e  Harmful  to  Wildlife 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WXSCONSIN 

IN  TILE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  22.  1962 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11222, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962! 
will  shortly  come  before  the  House.  I 
intend  at  that  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  end  further  Federal  subsidy  of 
farm  drainage  harmful  to  wildlife  in  the 
••prairie  pothole"  States  of  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  and  Mim;icsota. 

This  three-State  region  is  the  last  im- 
portant duck  factory  in  the  United 
States.  Its  potholes  once  produced  some 
15  million  ducks  a  year.  Even  in  normal 
years  it  still  produces  some  3  million 
ducks,  mainly  mallard,  black  duck,  pin- 
tail, and  teal. 

Ducks  bred  in  the  "prairie  pothole" 
area  migrate  to  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  to  Canada,  Central 
America,  and  South  America. 

In  the  past  20  years,  Uic  indiscrimi- 
nate drainage  of  wetlands  in  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Minnesota,  spurred  by  Federal 
subsidies  under  the  agriculture  conser- 
vation program,  has  been  responsible  for 
destroying  almost  6  million  acres  of  val- 
uable wetlands  in  the  Dakotas  and  Min- 
ne.<50ta  alone. 

_  Today  the  waterfowl  population  on  the 
North  American  continent  is  at  its  low- 
est point  in  11  years.  The  19G2  survey 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shows  that 
mallard  and  pintails  have  recorded  a  9- 
year  low,  and  that  the  number  of  black 
ducks  observed  is  the  lowest  since  1950. 
Our  continental  waterfowl  population  is 
down  14  percent  from  1961,  and  9  per- 
cent from  the  1950-62  average.  In  the 
central  fiyway.  which  includes  the  prai- 
ne  pothole  area,  waterfowl  this  year  are 
down  22  percent  over  1961. 

The  Federal  subsidies  paid  for  farm 
drainage  throughout  the  Nation  has 
steadily  increased  in  recent  years.  Cost- 
sliaring  assistance  for  farm  drainage  has 
increased  from  $7,350,000  in  fiscal  1954 
to  $8,301,000  in  1955;  $10,743,000  in  1956; 
$11,141,000  in  1957;  $12,117,000  in  1958; 
$16,247,000  in  1959;  $16,054,000  in  1960; 
$18,053,000  in  1961. 


While  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has   been   busy   draining   wetlands   val- 
uable for  wildlife  at  the  public  expense, 
the    Department    of    Interior    has    cm- 
barked  upon  a  crash  program  of  buying 
or  leasing  wetlands  so  as   to  preserve 
them.    This  Congress,  in  its  last  session, 
passed  Public  Law  87-383,  approved  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  providing  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  wetlands  •'in  order  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  and  to  offset  or  prevent  the 
serious  loss  of  important  wetlands  and 
other  waterfowl  habitat  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  such   waterfowl." 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress,  in 
July  1956,  I  participated  in  hearings 
conducted  by  the  General  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tai.n]  into  the  question  of  farm  drainage. 
These  hearings  conclusively  estabhshed 
that  if  subsidized  drainage  of  farm  wet- 
lands valuable  for  wildlife  continued  un- 
changed, the  end  of  waterfowl  bred  in 
the  continental  United  States  could  be 
foreseen. 

As  the  result  of  these  hearings.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10641,  85th  Congress,  on 
February  10.  1958,  to  deny  subsidized  as- 
sistance for  farm  drainage  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  found  that  wild- 
life preservation  would  be  materially 
harmed.  The  bill  also  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  good- 
faith  attempt  to  acquire  such  wetlands 
by  purchase  or  lease  from  the  farmer 
whose  application  for  drainage  assistance 
was  thus  turned  down. 

H.R.  10641  was  unfortunately  not  ac- 
corded a  hearing.  Neither  were  similar 
bills  that  I  have  introduced  in  every 
Congress  since  then, 

A  similar  measure,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priation Act,  1962,  which  I  proposed  on 
June  6,  1961,  was  defeated  by  a  roUcall 
vote  of  196  to  184.  A  month  later,  in 
July  1961,  I  proposed,  and  the  House 
adopted,  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  bill  of  1961.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  did  not  concur,  and  the  pro- 
vision was  deleted  in  conference. 

The  House  then  acted  again,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1961,  by  unanimously  pass- 
ing H.R.  8520,  authored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson].  H.R.  8520 
was   unanimously   reported   out   by   the 


House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  after 
hearings  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior strongly  supported  it. 

HJl.  8520  adds  a  new  section  to  our 
basic  farm  legislation  as  follows: 

The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  not  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  In  the  States  of  North 
Dakota.    Soutfe  Dakota,    and    Minnesota    to 
provide  fli:anclal  or  technical  assistance  for 
wetland  drainage  on  a  farm  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  made  a  Hndlng  that  wildlife  preservatk  n 
win   be  materially  harmed  on  that  farm   by 
such  drainage  and  ruch  flndlnp,  Identifying 
spec:flcai:y   the   farm   and   the  land   on   that 
farm  with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was 
made,  has   been  filed   with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    within  90  days   after   the   fiUng 
of    the   appUcaUon   for  drainage   assistance 
Prondcd.    That    the    limitation    against    of- 
fering  such    financial    and    technical    assist- 
ance shall  terminate  one  year  after  the  da'e 
on   which  the  adverse  finding  of   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  filed  unless  durine 
that    time   an   offer   has   been    made   by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a  State  govern- 
ment   agency    to    lease    or    to    purchase    the 
wetland  area   from  the  owner  thereof  as  a 
waterfowl  resource.     The  provisions  of   this 
subsection  shall  become  effective  July  1,  19^2 

After  passing  the  House  on  September 
12,  1961 — Congressional  Record,  volume 
107,  part  14,  pages  19121-19124— the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  As  re- 
cently reported  in  newsletters  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  declined  to  report  the  bill  out,  or 
even  to  give  it  a  hearing.  H.R.  8520 
will,  of  course,  die  with  the  ad.foummcnt 
of  the  present  87th  Congress  if  it  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  thus  vitally  important  to  get  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  language  of 
H.R.  8520.  This  I  intend  to  do  by  pre- 
senting, as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11222. 
the  farm  bill  about  to  come  before  the 
House,  the  language  contained  in  H.R. 
8520,  as  set  forth  above. 

The  language  of  H.R.  8520  is  well 
suited  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
blocking  further  subsidized  iasm.  drain- 
age harmful  to  wildlife.  Under  it,  the 
Depaitment  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  make  a  prompt  survey  of  any  applica- 
tion for  subsidized  farm  drainage  in  the 
"prairie  pothole  "  area.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  makes  a  finding  that 
wildlife  preservation  will  be  materially 
hai-med  by  the  proposed  drainage,  and 
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makes  "an  offer  •  •  •  to  lease  or  to  pur- 
chase th^  wetland  area  from  the  owner 
thereof  as  a  waterfowl  resource"  within 
1  year,  no  drainage  subsidy  can  be  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  provision  in  H.R.  8520  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
"an  offer"  for  the  land  within  1  year,  if 
the  drainage  subsidy  is  to  be  denied,  is 
a  fair  one.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  endowed  by  Congress 
with  the  power  and  the  financial  means 
to  lease  or  purchase  wetlands  for  water- 
fowl preservation.  Under  Public  Law 
87-383,  of  October  4,  1961.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  been  told  to 
step  up  his  program  of  acquiring  wet- 
lands, with  the  proviso  that  wetlands 
shall  not  be  acquired  "unless  the  acquisi- 
tion thereof  has  been  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State."  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
by  withholding  his  consent,  can  stop 
the  acquisition  of  wetlands  in  his  State 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but, 
of  course,  this  does  not  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  making  "an 
offer"  to  lease  or  purchase  the  land,  and 
thus  stop  the  granting  of  a  drainage 
subsidy,  as  provided  in  H.R.  8520. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  need  for  the 
farm  drainage  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  is  contained  in  the  recent  history 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  "prairie 
pothole"  area  of  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Since  July  1,  1960,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  been  inspecting 
proposed  examples  of  farm  drainage  to 
be  subsidized  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  recommending  against  the 
drainage  where  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concludes  it  would  materially 
harm  wildlife  preservation.  What  is 
shocking  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  where  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  said,  "Stop  the  drainage — it 
will  harm  wildlife,  and  wastes  the  tax- 
payers' money,"  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture, and  its  local  agriculture  conser- 
vation program  committees,  has  gone 
merrily  ahead  and  subsidized  the  drain- 
age anyway.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  reported  that  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1-December  30,  1960.  in  12 
counties  in  the  "prairie  pothole  duck 
factory"  region  of  Minnesota.  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota,  Department  of 
Agriculture  subsidies  for  draining  wet- 
lands were  given  in  77  percent  of  553 
cases  where  the  Interior  Department  had 
recommended  that  financial  assistance 
be  denied. 

A  second  Department  of  the  Interior 
report,  made  public  in  February  1962. 
covers  the  period  January  1-November 
30,  1961.  in  10  counties,  2  less  than  in  the 
1960  Inspection  program.  The  10  coun- 
ties include  Lacqui  Parle,  Swift,  and  Big 
Stone,  Minn.:  Stutsman  and  Wells,  N. 
Dak.;  Day,  Edmunds,  Hand.  Marshall, 
and  Roberts.  S.  Dak.  The  report  shows 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dis- 
regarded the  Interior  Department's  rec- 
ommendation, and  granted  a  subsidy  for 
farm  draining  in  86.9  percent  of  the  527 
cases  recommended  by  Interior  for  de- 
nial of  financial  assistance  for  drainage. 


Thus  the  disregard  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion appears  to  be  getting  worse. 

The  February.  1962,  report  shows  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposed 
1.345  wetlands  for  drainage;  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  found  that 
527  of  these  were  valuable  for  wildlife. 
and  recommended  that  drainage  sub- 
sidies be  denied;  but  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  heeded  the  plea  of 
Interior  in  only  69  of  these  cases.  Of 
these  69  cases,  in  8  instances  the  farmer 
went  ahead  and  drained  the  wetlands 
anyway,  without  subsidy,  leaving  a  net 
total  of  61  wetlands— containing  only 
157.9  acres — saved. 

With  the  future  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can wildlife  at  stake,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  farm  drainage 
amendment  be  enacted  into  law  this 
session. 


Scientific  Edocation  of  America's  Yonth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le-ive  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record,  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  last  Friday.  May  18. 
1962,  at  the  156th  annual  convention 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
in  New  York.  My  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  need  for  expanding  scientific 
education  of  our  youth.  The  address  was 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Congressmnn  Victivr  L,  Anftso, 

OF  New  York,  to  the  Medical  .tqciety  of 

THE    State   of    New    York.    1.5Gth    Annual 

Convention,  May  18,  1962 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  feel  privileged  to  be  here  with  you  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  your  eminent  society. 

It  Is  my  gO'Dd  friend.  Dr.  Constantlne  Geu- 
erales,  who  is  responsible  for  my  presence 
here  today.    I  appreciate  his  good  Intentions. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  speak  to  you  about 
our  space  programs.  As  a  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, I  am  well  aware  of  the  growing 
Interest  In  what  we  are  doing  In  space  ex- 
ploration, especially  since  the  epic  flight  of 
Col.  John  Glenn.  Space  Is  adventure  Spare 
Is  glamour.  Space  is  the  new  physical  fron- 
tier that  has  captured  the  imaginations  of 
people  everywhere. 

I  could  speak  to  you  about  space  medicine 
and  the  research  programs  that  will  help 
make  it  possible  for  men  to  go  to  the  moon 
and  beyond.  As  physicians,  I  am  sure  It 
would  be  an  absorbing  subject  for  you.  I 
feel,  however,  that  I  could  add  little  to  what 
you  already  know  on  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  space  medicine.  I  want 
to  come  back  for  a  moment  to  Dr  Gener- 
ales — particularly  to  a  very  Interesting 
thought  which  he  recently  projected.  Dr. 
Generales  warned  that  we  should  not  over- 
look the  possibility  that  some  time  In  the 
future  an  astronaut  might  bring  back  a  new 
virus  from  outer  space  which  could  prove 
dangerous  to  humanity.  A  virus  of  this 
kind,  which  is  unknown  to  medlnil  science. 


could  present  a  grave  and  serious  problem. 
This  Is  a  field  which  I  should  like  to  see 
the  medical  profession  pursue,  for  it  la  her? 
that  you  could  render  a  great  service  to  man- 
kind. If  necessary,  I  am  certain  that  our 
Government  would  back  you  to  the  fullest 
extent.    But  let  me  turn  to  my  subject. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  Instead  about  a  sub- 
ject that  is  fundamental  to  progress  in 
every  aspect  of  human  endeavor.  I  refer  to 
the  education  of  our  young  people  who  are 
to  meet  the  rising  demands  of  our  society 
for  professional  competence.  This  is  a  basic 
necessity.  If  we  are  to  achieve  our  national 
objectives. 

The  problem  of  professional  education  of 
our  youth  Is  highlighted  by  the  need  to 
maintain  our  dynamic  rate  of  progress  in 
social  and  economic  development  that  has 
produced  the  unprecedentedly  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  country  which  is  tlie 
envy  of  the  world. 

You  have  heard  people  describe  this  era 
as  the  space  age,  or  the  atomic  age,  or  tlie 
age  of  communications.  What  Is  really 
me.int  by  thore  catchwords?  Man  has  ex- 
perienced many  eras — for  example,  the  Ren- 
aissance, the  age  of  great  explorations — that 
hav"  been  characterized  by  vast  surges  of 
human  effort  to  reach  goals  that  man  could 
not  even  envision  before. 

We,  too,  are  caught  up  In  a  worldwide 
surge  of  peoples  driving  hard  to  achieve  their 
persona!  or  national  aspirations  in  todays 
world  of  science  and  technology.  The  in- 
credible growth  of  industrial  output  in  recent 
years,  made  possible  by  the  translation  of 
scientific  discovery  Into  applied  technology, 
has  created  social  problems  of  such  complex- 
ity that  hold  within  them  the  possible  de- 
struction of  civilization  as  we  know  It. 

In  the  struggle  to  cope  with  the  social 
eruptions  occurring  In  every  quarter  of  the 
glolie.  the  nations  of  the  Western  World  are 
cnifronted  with  the  problem  of  insuring  the 
survival  of  We,stern  society  by  converting  the 
results  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment Into  powerful  instruments  of  defense 
and  international  influence. 

In  hard,  simple  terms,  it  means  that  the 
organization  of  our  national  energies  for  de- 
fense and  International  Influence  Is  direct- 
ed against  the  archenemy  of  freedom  in 
the  world  today — the  Soviet  Union.  It  be- 
came evident  some  years  ago  that  Russia 
could  attain  military  and  economy  superior- 
ity over  the  United  States  only  through  tech- 
nological progress.  This  would  provide  the 
means  by  which  all  other  nations,  one  by  one. 
could  be  brought  under  the  domination  of 
Moscow  It  could  be  done  by  Increasing  sig- 
nificantly the  number  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  available  to  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. 

Following  World  War  II.  the  scientific-edu- 
cational programs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  received 
such  emphasis  that  Russia  is  today  produc- 
ing two  or  three  times  as  many  scientist:^, 
engineers,  and  technicians  as  we  are.  In 
1959.  of  tlie  total  graduates  from  Soviet 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  57  percent 
took  degrees  In  science,  engineering,  and 
applied  sciences.  Only  24  {percent  of  our 
graduates  took  degrees  in  these  fields.  We 
graduate  presently  about  90,000  science  and 
engineering  students;  the  Soviet  Union, 
about   190,000. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.S.R.  intends 
to  accelerate  this  educational  effort,  making 
It  unquestionably  clear  that  Its  objective  Is 
to  dominate  the  world  by  military  strength 
created  through  scientific  research,  develop- 
ment, and  technology. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  revealed  the  Interesting  fact  that 
the  average  schooling  of  the  Russian  people 
Is  about  4  years — compared  to  11  years  In 
the  United  States.     This  Is  because   In  the 
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Soviet  Union  only  7  percent  of  the  students 
are  permitted  to  advance  to  higher  Institu- 
tions, contrasted  with  12  percent  of  cur 
youngsters  who  have  the  means  available 
and  elect  to  do  so. 

Although  the  total  number  of  graduates 
In  the  United  States  Is  about  double  the 
Russian  total,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  larger 
number  of  professionals  in  scientific  and  en- 
gineering fields.  ItB  rate  of  growth  In  these 
fields  Is  more  than  triple  that  of  the  United 
States.  All  avaUable  Information  supports 
an  estiinate  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  pro- 
ducing professional  graduates  at  the  rate 
of  250.000  a  year  before  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  rates  of 
growth  In  these  fields  in  the  two  countries, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  United  States.  In 
1959  we  had  1.096.300  scientists  and  engineers 
employed  In  our  whole  civilian  economy.  By 
1970,  It  Is  estimated  we  will  need  2,032,000 
people  In  these  highly  developed  fields.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  about  85  percent,  or  936,000 
graduates  over  the  11-year  period  (1959-70)  — 
which  means  we  must  have  an  average  of 
85.000  graduates  every  year. 

While  college  registration  last  year  in- 
creased by  12.4  percent  over  the  previous 
year,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
number  of  freshmen  enrolling  in  science  and 
engineering  actually  decreased.  The  per- 
centage of  science  and  engineering  majors  in 
the  total  enrollment  is,  therefore,  getting 
smaller  and  the  rate  of  growth  needed  to 
produce  the  scientists  and  engineers  for  our 
economy  during  the  next  decade  Is  simply 
not  occurring. 

Thus,  you  can  clearly  perceive  the  nature 
of  the  challenge  that  Is  facing  this  Nation 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  Is  useless  to  ration- 
alize that  Soviet  standards  of  professional 
competence  are  lower  than  ours.  Tlielr  tech- 
noloi'lcal  achievements  of  recent  years  have 
discredited  any  such  ostrlchllke  thinking  on 
our  part.  The  thousands  of  papers  pub- 
lished In  Soviet  professional  Journals  attest 
conclusively  to  their  scientific  competence. 
The  Russian  professional  may  be  more 
narrowly  trained  than  ours.  His  personal 
development  Is  probably  more  restricted. 
But  we  will  delude  ourselves  if  we  conclude 
that  such  an  environment  makes  the  Soviet 
scientist  less  capable  than  his  American 
counterpart. 

Make  no  mistakes  about  it.  The  Soviet 
educational  system  Is  producing  profession- 
ally trained  scientists  and  engineers  whose 
every  effort  will  be  directed  toward  further- 
ing the  national  alms  and  the  Ideological  ob- 
jectives of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Contrast  this  with  our  system.  We  are  free 
from  all  Government  limitations  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  career.  Our  graduates  must  find 
their  own  place  within  the  framework  of  our 
economy.  Individual  talents,  whether  in  the 
arts  or  the  sciences,  can  be  developed  with 
nearly  equal  opportunity,  and  their  useful- 
ness Is  governed  by  the  demands  of  the 
community.  I  think  it  should  be  heartening 
to  us  that  under  our  system,  dignified  by 
the  freedom  of  choice  and  notwithstanding 
Its  many  flaws,  our  educational  Institutions 
have  made  a  major  contribution  In  attaining 
the  highest  levels  of  technological  and 
scientific  achievements  in  history. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware,  how- 
ever, that  our  present  level  of  achievement  Is 
not  an  end  objective.  We  live  in  a  society 
that  must  continue  to  be  dynamic  through 
the  application  of  well -trained  people  to  a 
progressively  productive  economy.  There  Is 
a  growing  demand  by  our  Government  and 
Industry  for  new  and  special  knowledge, 
f^kllls.  and  Inventiveness  In  all  fields  of 
science. 

Consider  also  this.  We  are  heavily  com- 
mitted  to  expand  our  military  capabilities, 
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to  pursue  a  vigorous  space  program,  and  to 
satisfy  American  consumer  requirements  for 
Industrial  goods.  We  are  committed  to  ex- 
ploit to  the  fullest  extent  our  scientific  re- 
sources. In  order  to  realize  our  national 
potentials.  Our  success  In  meeting  those 
commitments  will  be  measured  by  the  variety 
of  skills  and  talents  available  to  us.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  with 
the  education,  the  talents  and  the  know-how 
will  be  needed — and  needed  soon. 

What  Is  being  done  to  Increase  the  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers  we  must  have  In 
the  near  future?  How  Is  this  problem  being 
attacked  by  our  Government? 

The  President  has  taken  vigorous  action  by 
directing  his  scientific  advisers  to  study  the 
whole  problem.  They  are  to  report  to  him  at 
an  early  date  what  steps  the  Government 
and  civilian  agencies  can  take  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  to  Increase  the  number  of 
scientifically  trained  people  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
utilizing  Its  extensive  experience  In  analyzing 
the  problem  and  producing  cogent  Informa- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  such  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  continue  to  assist  educational 
systems  throughout  the  country  to  broaden 
the  opportunities  for  scientific  training  and 
to  awaken  student  Interest. 

In  Congress  many  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced  to  bring  method  and  direction  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  scientific  educa- 
tion. For  Instance,  I  was  Joined  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  In  sponsoring  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Science  Academy.  Under 
the  auspices  of  my  committee,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  have  been 
active  In  provided  financial  support  In  the 
form  of  grants  and  fellowships  to  science 
graduates  at  many  universities. 

Thus,  both  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress are  actually  aware  of  the  pressing  need 
for  increasing  the  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers.  But  no  order  of  the  President 
and  no  act  of  Congress,  per  se,  can  actually 
resolve  our  needs  or  reduce  the  trend  of 
students  flocking  to  other  fields.  The  most 
the  Government  can  do  Is  to  urge  young  men 
and  women  to  seek  education  in  tlie  sciences, 
to  persuade  them  to  make  their  Individual 
choices  on  the  basis  of  real  needs. 

You,  as  physicians,  know  this  well.  Your 
reasons  for  freely  choosing  to  become  doc- 
tors and  medical  researchers  were  based  on 
your  own  convictions,  and  were  not  limited 
by  Government  fiat.  The  task  of  Implanting 
the  desire  In  qualified  young  people  to  be- 
come physicists,  chemists,  engineers,  or  phy- 
sicians must  begin  In  the  communities.  In 
the  schools,  and  in  the  homes. 

As  I  see  It,  three  principal  factors  are 
necessary  to  Increase  the  enrollment  of  new 
science  and  engineering  students.  First,  the 
promise  of  a  rewarding  career  must  be  made 
clearly  evident.  Second,  means  must  be 
found  to  eliminate  economic  obstacles  exist- 
ing in  many  families  to  higher  scientific  edu- 
cation. And  third,  the  faculties  of  all 
schools  at  the  community  level  must  be  made 
aware  of  our  national  needs  and  they  must 
encourage  more  young  people  to  enter  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering. 

It  Is  In  the  local  community  that  the  prin- 
cipal Influences  and  desires  for  careers  are 
created  in  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 
It  Is  there  that  these  ambitions  can  be 
molded  and  stimulated.  This  is  where  early 
steps  should  be  taken  to  organize  school 
curricula  to  qualify  promising  students  for 
college  standards  which  must  produce  the 
people  trained  to  meet  the  technological  de- 
mands of  our  economy. 

Whatever  Government  action  may  be 
taken,  what€ver  may  be  the  effect  of  local 


efforts  to  direct  students  toward  the 
sciences,  the  result  will  be  more  than  Just 
achieving  a  solution  to  an  Immediate  prob- 
lem. It  will  also  be  an  Investment  In  the 
Intellectual  growth  and  development  of  our 
children,  who  will  have  as  their  heritage 
the   right   to  govern   themselves. 

You  and  I  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
challenges  we  must  face  and  the  tremendous 
burdens  we  must  shoulder.  If  we  and  the  free 
nations  associated  with  us  are  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  world  In  which  to  live.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  you  to  think  about  the  prob- 
lems I  have  outlined.  I  urge  you  to  com- 
municate your  Ideas,  not  Just  to  one  an- 
other, but  also  to  those  who  represent  you 
In  Congress,  to  the  organizations  In  which 
you  may  be  active,  to  the  press,  and  to  any 
other  forum  of  expression  molding  Ameri- 
can public  opinion. 

Science  has  become  a  great  energizing 
force  of  human  relationship,  at  home  and 
between  nations.  It  can  make  possible  the 
greatest  benefits  for  all  mankind,  but  it 
also  can  prove  to  be  the  evil  force  of  man- 
klnds  destruction.  Much  depends  on  the 
men  and  women  who  labor  In  Its  vineyards 
and  the  nations  who  stand  behind  them. 
Scientific  progress  In  the  United  States  must 
reflect  our  determination  to  seek  the  better- 
ment of  all  mankind  and  to  gain  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world.  We  cannot  default 
tlirough  Indifference  or  lack  of  action  on 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  Ideals. 


ExprapriatioQ  and  Foreign  Aid  Fandi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22. 1962 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  were  shocked  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  expropriated  a  subsidiary  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp. 

This  subject  is  discussed  with  great 
clarity  and  insight  by  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  E.  Ross  Adair,  representing' 
Indiana's  Fourth  District  and  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
an  article  in  the  Public  Utilities  Port- 
nightly  of  April  26,  1962.  The  article 
follows : 

Expropriation    and  Foreign   Aid   FtNos 

(By  the  Honorable  E.  Ross  Adair.  US  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana) 

On  February  15,  Gov.  Leonel  Brizola.  of 
the  Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul — 
with  calculation  and  forethought — expro- 
priated the  Companhla  Telefonica  Naclonal, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp..  whose  headquarters  are 
In  New  York  City.  This  calculation  and 
forethought  were  demonstrated  by  the  sei- 
zure of  the  U.S.  property  by  Brizola,  which 
was  Illegal  even  under  provisions  of  Brazilian 
law.  The  Brazilian  Constitution  requires 
that  notice  of  such  Impending  action  be 
given  and  that  a  court  hearing  be  held.  No 
notice  was  given.     No  hearing  was  held. 

The  state  government  deposited  In  cru- 
zeiros the  equivalent  of  »400,000  In  a  local 
bank  which  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable 
to  company  officials  for  the  property  which 
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was  valaed  3  yean  ago — by  local  appraisers — 
at  more  than  t7  million.  And  this  was  not 
the  first  pl«6e  of  American  property  expro- 
priated lay  this  local  poUtldan.  Swift  * 
Oo.  lost  Its  BraatUan  plant,  and  in  1980  Brl- 
zola  seized  a  power  company  belonging  to 
the  American  it  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  expropriation  of  the 
Companhla  Bnergla  Electrlca  Rio  Orandense 
(a  subsidiary  of  the  American  St  Foreign 
Power  Co.)  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point. 
Should  proper  action  fall  to  be  taken  re- 
garding the  seizure  of  the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  property,  the  case  of 
the  American -owned  electric  company  may 
provide  a  gloomy  forecast  of  the  future  of 
I.T.  &  T.  holdings  as  well  as  other  Interests 
In  South  America. 

The  electric  company's  concession  for  elec- 
tric operations  expired  on  May  5,  1958.  Un- 
der Brazilian  Federal  law,  electric  conces- 
sions are  automatically  extended,  pending 
the  granting  of  a  new  concession.  How- 
ever, the  concession  gave  the  right  to  the 
state,  in  this  case  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  to  ac- 
quire properties  on  the  basis  of  Intrinsic 
value,  which  right  was  not  suspended  by 
Federal  law.  With  this  In  view,  Governor 
Brtzola  on  September  10.  1957,  asked  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
valuation  of  the  company's  properties. 
American  &  Foreign  Power  cooperated  fully 
In  this  valuation  but  It  was  never  permitted 
to  see  the  final  valuation  figures.  The  study 
was  completed  on  May  30,  1958. 

On  July  31,  1958.  the  valuation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The 
company  asked  for  reconsideration  but  was 
refused  on  May  5,  1959.  Included  In  the 
valuation  was  retroactive  calculation  of  the 
company's  earnings  from  1941.  On  this 
basis,  after  making  adjustments  to  earnings, 
expenses,  and  capital  accounts,  most  of 
which  American  &  Foreign  Power  considered 
unjustified,  the  Brazilian  commission  ar- 
rived at  an  excess  earnings  figure  which  was 
found  to  be  substantially  In  excess  of  its 
valuation  of  the  properties  and  therefore  it 
was  concluded  that  not  only  was  American  & 
Foreign  Power  not  entitled  to  any  compen- 
sation but  should  be  required  to  refund  ex- 
cess earnings  In  excess  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erties as  determined  by  the  commission. 

In  March  of  1959.  Governor  Brlzola  ofTered 
to  negotiate  with  American  &  Foreign  Power, 
and  company  representatives  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  such  talks.  On 
May  8,  1959,  the  National  Council  of  Waters 
(the  basic  regulatory  group)  declared  It  to 
be  convenient  and  opportune  to  recapture 
the  services  and  properties  by  the  state  and 
further  stated  that  the  Governor  was  free  to 
acquire  such  properties,  being  obliged  to  pay 
any  compensation  which  might  be  legally  re- 
quired. As  a  result,  on  May  11,  1959,  Gover- 
nor Brlzola  Issued  a  decree  of  recapture  and 
expropriation  by  the  state  energy  commis- 
sion. On  the  same  day  the  commission  filed 
a  recapture  and  expropriation  suit  with  the 
court  offering  to  pay  1  cruzeiro  for  the 
properties  and  demanding  Immediate  pos- 
session. 

American  k  Foreign  Power  countered 
this  action  by  filing  a  complaint  alleging 
that  the  expropriation  proceedings  were 
lllpg\I  and  unconstitutional,  and  opposing 
grnnMng  of  possession  pending  final  deci- 
sion by  the  court.  The  court  denied  the 
company's  request  and  granted  the  state 
energy  commission  possession,  but  required 
the  deposit  of  20  million  cruzeiros.  The 
rompiny  appealed  the  decision  to  the  state's 
hlerhpst  court.  On  May  23.  1959,  company 
repreientatlves  met  with  Governor  Brlzola 
and  broke  off  all  negotiations. 

The  state  tribunal  of  justice  denied  the 
company's  earlier  appeal  on  June  15.  1959, 
and    American   &   Foreign   Power    then   ap- 


pealed to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court;  the 
matter  la  still  pending  before  that  body,  and 
the  appeal  does  not  suspend  fm-ther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  lower  court.  The  lower 
court  appointed  an  expert,  assisted  by  two 
advisers,  one  named  by  each  of  the  parties 
to  make  a  valuation  of  the  properties. 
American  A  Foreign  Power  appointed  one 
adviser  and  so  did  the  state:  however,  the 
state  adviser  never  took  part  In  the  valua- 
tion. On  September  30,  1960,  the  court's 
expert  filed  a  value  at  date  of  expropriation 
of  2,568,121,600  cruzeiros. 

COMPITNSATION   VALUES  CHANCE 

It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  what  this 
value  represents  now  in  dollars  due  to  vary- 
ing and  multiple  exchange  rates.  Experts 
found  that  Imported  equipment  and  ma- 
terials had  a  value  of  $4,761,900  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars and  local  materials,  equipment,  and 
labor,  a  value  of  2,091,931.600  cruzeiros. 
However,  an  award  in  an  expropriation  suit 
must  be  fixed  In  local  ciurency  so  experts 
converted  the  dollar  component  at  the  then 
official  rate  of  100  cruzeiros  to  a  dollar  to 
arrive  at  total  value  above  set  forth.  If  this 
figure  of  2.568.121.600  cruzeiros  is  converted 
to  dollars  at  free  market  rate  at  time  of  ex- 
propriation of  132.50  crxizelros  to  the  dollar. 
It  represents  about  $19.5  million  in  U.S. 
dollars. 

If  only  the  cruzeiro  component  Is  con- 
verted to  dollars  at  the  then  free  market  rate 
and  the  result  added  to  the  dollar  compo- 
nent, the  equivalent  In  dollars  is  about  $20.- 
560,000  in  U.S.  dollars.  However.  If  the  cru- 
zeiro component  is  converted  to  dollars  at 
the  present  free  market  rate  of  about  320 
cruzeiro  to  the  dollar,  the  result  is  approxi- 
mately $11.3  million  In  U.S.  dollars,  while  if 
total  award  In  cruzeiro  is  converted  Into  dol- 
lars at  the  present  free  market  rate  the  re- 
sult Is  approximately  $8  million  In  U.S.  dol- 
lars. This  proves  the  injustice  of  the  long 
delay  in  fixing  and  paying  the  fair  compen- 
sation due,  unless  a  correction  is  to  be  made 
for  depreciation  of  the  cruzeiro  occurring 
since  the  date  of  expropriation. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  expert's  valuation 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  no  further  pro- 
ceedings In  the  expropriation  suit  have  been 
taken.  The  next  step  should  be  for  the  court 
to  consider  the  expert's  valuation,  approving 
or  modifying  It.  This  is  the  unhappy  state 
of  affairs  as  it  now  stands  in  relation  to  the 
holding  of  the  American  &  Foreign  Power 
Co.  in  Brazil.  Today— almost  3  years  later— 
the  state  of  Rio  Grande,  which  Is  running 
the  power  system,  has  let  the  service  deteri- 
orate so  rapidly  that  the  people  are  without 
power  for  a  few  hours  every  day.  And  what 
about  American  &  Foreign  Power?  It  has 
not  received  a  nickel  for  its  property.  It  Is 
problematical  as  to  when  and  how  much  the 
company  will  get.  Similar  actions  have  re- 
mained m  the  Brazilian  courts  for  many 
years.  Another  American  company  United 
Fruit,  fearing  expropriation,  is  rushl.ng  to  get 
rid  of  Its  banana-growing  properties  In  Latin 
America.  So  far  there  have  been  few  takers 
because  labor  unions,  fearing  lower  wattes 
and  loss  of  fringe  benefits,  are  lobbyinjz 
against  local  businessmen  buying  up  the 
properties.  ^    -  ^c 

In  view  of  these  actions,  how  can  we  give 
bill  ions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  funds  to 
Latin  American  countries  with  one  hand 
and  condone  expropriation  of  American 
property  with  the  other?  "How  can  those 
In  charge  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram Justify  to  the  American  taxpayer  "  a 
Brazilian  newspaper  asks,  "the  granting  of 
long-term  financing  which,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  expropriation 
of  American  Investments  In  Brazil?"  i  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  had  better  do  something  a>out 
the  unwarranted  seizure  of  U.S.  Investments 
abroad  and  do  it  fast. 


I.T.   A   T.  EXPaoPRIATIOIt 

I  Should  like  to  give  a  "blow-by-blow"  de- 
scription of  how  a  Latin  American  country, 
or  one  of  its  states — It  really  does  not  seem 
to  matter — practices  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  will  call  creeping  expropria- 
tion. The  case  I  am  about  to  document 
refers  to  the  most  recent  seizure  In  Latin 
America,  that  of  the  American-owned  tele- 
phone company  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Brazil. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this 
case  is  rather  typical,  sadly  reminiscent  of 
American  &  Foreign  Power's  plight. 

For  several  years,  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  has  fixed  this  telephone  company's 
rates  at  a  level  which  would  not  permit  the 
recovery  of  depreciation,  let  alone  a  fair  re- 
turn on  Investment.  The  company  tried,  on 
numerous  occasions,  to  work  out  a  proper 
basis  of  rate  regulation  which  would  permit 
a  fair  return  and  give  the  company  the 
ability  to  raise  funds  for  the  expansion  of 
Its  service.  This  was  never  possible  and  the 
rate  base  permitted  the  company  at  the  time 
of  expropriation  was  less  than  one-sixth  of 
replacement  value.  Does  anyone  wonder 
why  the  service  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
demand? 

In  1960,  the  Governor.  Leonel  Brlzola, 
proposed  an  appraisal  of  the  property  to 
determine  Its  fair  value  In  connection  with 
his  suggestion  that  the  owners  consider 
the  formation  of  a  mixed  company.  Two 
appraisers,  one  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
agreed  on  $7.3  million  as  a  fair  value.  The 
Governor  then,  on  June  12.  1961,  proposed 
that  the  appraisal  be  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  mixed 
company.  He  did  not,  however.  Indicate 
the  basis  on  which  the  mixed  company  would 
be  formed  or  who  would  control  It.  He  did 
say,  however,  that  the  I.T.  &  T.  subsidiary 
would  have  no  more  than  a  25-percent  In- 
terest In  the  mixed  company  he  Intended 
to  form.  Nine  days  later,  the  company 
replied  that  it  could  neither  agree  nor  dis- 
agree to  formation  of  a  mixed  company  un- 
til it  knew  the  terms.  It  also  offered  fi\-e 
alternative  solutions.  Including  sale  of  the 
company  at  fair  value  to  the  state.  No 
reply  was  ever  received  from  Governor  Brl- 
zola. And  now  the  documentary  gets  more 
Interesting. 

On  July  28.  Governor  Brlzola.  In  radio 
broadcasts,  announced  a  plan  for  a  pilot 
company  (mixed  company  with  state  con- 
trol) .  stating: 

"It  Is  expected  that  equipment  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries  will  be  obtained  and  In- 
stalled •  •  •  the  state  no  longer  wants  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  company  or  the  hold- 
ing company  •  •  •  the  state  is  not  going  to 
expropriate  the  American-owned  company, 
nor  does  it  consider  It  convenient  to  buy 
it  out  with  the  state  holding  Its  obsolete 
materials." 

Three  weeks  later,  the  Governor.  In  a  2- 
hour  conference  with  law  students,  declared 
that  "If  the  United  States  Is  really  inter- 
ested In  helping  Latin  Americans,  I  advise 
the  U.S.  Government  to  help  Brazil 
expropriate  and  expel  the  foreign  com- 
panies now  exploiting  its  people."  It  was 
at  this  time  that  President  Quadros'  resig- 
nation brought  on  profound  politico-mili- 
tary disturbances.  Three  military  ministers 
In  Qu.adros'  Cabinet  opposed  Joao  Goulart 
as  President  because  of  his  extreme  leftist 
leanings.  The  3d  army  In  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Santa  Catarlna,  and  Parana  states. 
Joined  a  movement  led  by  Governor  Brlzola 
in  support  of  his  brother-in-law.  President 
Goulart. 

On  September  2.  Goulart  arrived  In  Porto 
Alegre  In  an  atmosphere  of  near  civil  war. 
Fratuic  negotiations  were  being  conducted 
in  Brasilia,  the  nation's  capital,  negotiations 
which  resulted  In  changing  the  powers  of  the 
President  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
from  presidentialism  to  parliamentarlanism. 
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The  memorandum  was  approved  September 
3.  and  Goulart  accepted  the  new  formula  and 
went  from  Porto  A>egre  to  Brasilia.  Is  there 
luiy  doubt  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing? 

"Toward  the  end  of  September,  still  in  1961, 
Governor  Brlzola  in  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  talked  again  to 
students  and  Journalists  with  the  theme 
song: 

"Without  pretending  to  declare  the  Soviet 
Union  innocent  of  what  is  accused,  we  must 
have  the  couriige  to  affirm  that  the  problem 
of  our  liberation  ;s  linked  to  the  need  for^ 
elimination  of  the  spoliatory  process  exezt/ea 
on  our  people  by  the  capitalist  world,  with 
its  polarizing  center,  today,  in  the  United 
States  " 

Another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

On  September  27,  in  the  absence  of  Brlzola. 
Acting  Gov  Hello  Carlomagno  told  a  group 
of  US.  consultants  that  their  proposal  for 
a  mixed  company  '  would  not  be  accepted  as 
negotiations  with  countries  of  tJie  Socialist 
block,  especially  East  Germany,  had  more 
chance  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  we 
[the  slate  government]  do  not  hold  any- 
thing against  them,  while  we  have  grave 
reservations  regarding  the  North  American 
capitalist."     Another  nail. 

COMMt'NIST   INFLUENCE   DENOUNCED 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Porto  Alegre  arch- 
bishop. Dom  Vincente  Scherer,  In  two  letters 
to  Bnzola,  denounced  Communist  infiltra- 
tion in  the  state  government  and  similarly 
denounced  statewide  distribution  given  to  a 
pamphlet  on  guerrilla  warfare  prepared  by 
the  Cuban  Communi.st  leader.  Che  Gue- 
vara. State  Agriculture  Secretary  Alberto 
Hoffmann  publicly  admitted  the  archbishop's 
denunciations  were  Justified. 

Meantime,  one  of  the  largest  communities 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  prop  xsed 
mixed  company  propD.sal  —  the  community  of 
Novo  Hamburgo — began  expressing  doubts 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  project.  It  began 
publishing  weekly  reminders  of  its  telephone 
needs  and  talked  of  government  apathy  and 
evasiveness.  On  November  20,  Brlzola  ap- 
pointed an  incorporator  for  his  mixed  com- 
pany. 

Early  in  December,  four  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Cladi  Engle. 
Stephen  Young,  Prank  Moss,  and  Gale 
McGee,  personally  heard  Governor  Bnzola 
make  a  bitter  attack  on  the  behavior  of 
.\.morican  companies  operating  public  utili- 
ties In  Brazil.  The  governor  a.ssured  them, 
however,  there  was  no  danger  of  communism 
in  South  America,  only  restlessness  creat.ed 
by  poverty  and  underdevelopment.  I  guess 
it  depends  to  whom  the  leftist  is  talking. 

Shortly  afterward,  Brlzola  signed  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Federal  Senate  expressing  his 
full  support  of  legislation  controlling  remit- 
tances of  funds  to  foreign  countries.  This 
legislation  requires  nationals  and  foreigners 
ta  register  all  foreign  holdings,  requires  gov- 
ernment authorization  for  all  future  trans- 
fers, and  allows  banks  to  operate  only  if 
their  respective  governments  give  reciprocal 
privileges.  This  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies.     Another   nail. 

On  December  22,  Brlzola  made  his  move 
to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  mixed  com- 
pany He  hoped  to  complete  the  capitaliza- 
tion within  30  days.  However,  the  citizens 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  did  not  buy  the  pro- 
gram. Early  in  February,  despite  heavy 
propaganda,  only  27  percent  of  the  shares 
offered  were  subscribed  for.  The  Governor, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  then  took  over 
the  American  company  and  offered  to  pay 
the  owners  5  percent  of  its  value.  Can  this, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called 
adequate  compensation? 

U.S.  state  department  protests 
This  is  the  history  of  but  one  of  the  many 
crimes  perpetrated  on  an  American  company 
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by  a  foreign  government.  We  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  and  do  nothing.  If  we  do,  we  can 
rest  assured  that  petty  tyrants  will  be  for- 
ever encouraged  to  grab  American  property 
and  equipment  with  impunity.  Are  we  for- 
ever to  be  plundered  by  little  men  who  de- 
spise our  private  enterprise  society  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  stake  out  their  insolent 
claims  to  our  foreign  aid?  Hardly  a  day  has 
gone  by  in  the  last  6  months  when  some  new- 
aspect  of  American  foreign  aid  to  Brazil  has 
not  been  brought  to  light.  At  the  very 
moment  of  the  seizure  of  the  American  tele- 
phone company  In  Brazil,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  considering  allocations  to  Br.azil 
of  more  than  $700  million. 

Is  there  not  a  mockery  in  the  hlch-sound- 
Ing  phrases  we  embodied  In  the  policy  en- 
acted into  law  last  year  as  a  part  of  the  aid 
bill?  Did  we  really  mean  It  when  we  said,  in 
the  preface  to  the  act  for  International  de- 
velopment of  1961,  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  minimizing  or  eliminating  bar- 
'  Tiers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  cap- 
ital"? Can  anyone  believe  that  C.istroism 
on  the  rampage  can  be  a  spur  to  new  private 
investment  in  Latin  America?  Can  anyone 
deny  that  this  new  Marxist  seizure  will  re- 
tard and  stifle  needed  capital  contributions 
to  Latin  American  development? 

I  recognize  that  our  Department  of  St.ite 
h.xs  protested  the  seizure  of  the  American 
property  which  took  place  in  Brazil.  In  its 
pr'it«st.  the  Department  of  State  rccogiuzed 
that  every  government  has  an  inherent  right 
to  acquire  the  ownership  of  private  facilities 
upon  the  pnyment  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion. No  doubt  this  is  all  proper  and  logical. 
But  where  will  it  all  end?  Are  we  prepared 
to  espouse  st.it e  ownership  as  the  rule  rather 
than  t!ie  exception? 

All  of  these  unhappy  considerations  are 
highlighted  once  again  by  the  action  taken 
in  Brazil  on  February  15.  They  raise  grave 
question.s  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  our  aid 
dccl.irations  of  last  ye.ar.  Yet,  already  it 
appears  that  the  high  hopes  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  may  be  "whistled  down  the 
wind  '  unless  we  take  action  to  make  our 
lav.s  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
time  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  dlrectaig 
my  comments  toward  Latin  America  and 
particularly  Brazil.  That  is  because  of  the 
recent  takeover  there.  But  who  can  say  that 
this  same  method  of  unwarranted  seizing  of 
American  property  won't  happen  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  in  another  part 
of  the  world ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government  has 
no  policy  regarding  seizure  of  American 
property  abroad  and — what  is  more  impor- 
tant— no  policy  guaranteeing  adequate  com- 
pen.satlon.  If  we  do  have  a  policy,  then  what 
Is  it^  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
encourages  the  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal. \\'hat  is  our  policy  of  protecting  this 
Investment'  How  can  we  expect  American 
capital  to  be  Invested  abroad  without  a 
definite  plan  for  protection  of  this  capitaP 
We  cannot,  and  American  businessmen  are 
not  fools.  Private  capital  flowing  to  Latin 
America  has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 
controlling  legislation  introduced 
We  need  a  strong  tool  if  we  are  to  en- 
courage American  investment  abroad.  That 
tool  could  be  the  withholding  of  aid  funds 
to  all  countries  that  seize  American  prop- 
erty and  do  not  pay  Its  owners  Just  com- 
pensation. Legislation  must,  therefore,  be 
passed  to  establish  a  policy  which  will  pro- 
tect American  investment  abroad  and  en- 
courage such  Investment  In  the  future.  To 
do  this,  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  10527  which 
will  amend  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
that  act  to  the  government  of  any  country 


which  has  not  established  eqult.able  proce- 
dures for  compensating  U.S.  citizens  for  loss 
of  property  by  expropriation.  I  might  add 
that  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  this  proposal.  Legislation  of  a  slmi- 
Icu  nature  has  also  been  introduced  in  tiie 
Senat.c  by  Senators  Long  (Democrat,  of  Loui- 
siana). Gruening  (Democrat,  of  Alaska  i . 
Smathers  (Democrat,  of  Florida  i ,  and 
Ervin    I  Democrat,  cf  North  Carolina). 

If  the  Brazilian  Federal  Government  can- 
not accept  responsibility  for  what  happens 
Inside  Brazil,  how  can  it  accept  responsibilitv 
for  the  distribution  of  aid  funds  from  the 
United  States?  This  question.  I  believe, 
should  be  answered  before  further  aid  is 
sent  to  any  country  where  there  appears  to 
be  little  respect  for  the  r.ghts  of  private 
property.  And  this  applies  equally  to  all 
other  areas  o:'  the  world  which  rece:ve  U.S. 
foreign  aid  dollars. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  ty  the 
response  to  my  thinking  on  this  subject. 
Numerous  newspaper  editorials  have  com- 
mended my  position  while  abhorrng  the  ap- 
parent flouting  by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  of  any  equitable  settlement  arrange- 
ments 

president  disagree:s  with  proposal 
.'Vt  a  recent  press  conference  President 
Kennedy  stated  that  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing more  unwise  than  barring  aid  to  Brazil 
because  an  unfriendly  governor  of  one  of  its 
states  had  expropriated  a  US-owned  tele- 
phone company  without  full  compensation. 
Of  ci.^urse.  1  c.mnot  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  this  matter,  and  I  should 
like  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Ai.cER.  Republican,  of  Texas,  regarding  the 
Chief  Executive's  stand; 

"In  his  press  conference  the  President  as- 
sailed those  of  us  who  dared  to  challenge 
tlie  action  of  a  Governor  in  one  of  the  states 
of  Brazil  in  seizing  an  $8  million  property 
belong.ng  to  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  The  President  claims  we 
fhould  not  be  critical  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil  because  of  the  actions  of  one  of  Its 
Governors.  I  am  confounded  by  such 
nalvct.e  on  the  part  of  our  Chief  Executive. 
Perhaps  his  attitude  explains  the  failure  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Evidently  he  has  no 
intention  of  pursuing  policies  which  will 
protect  American  lives  and  property  any- 
where in  the  world.  Evidently  he  believes 
that  regardless  of  any  illegal  or  Immoral 
action  against  the  United  States  or  its 
people  (It)  should  be  Ignored  because  It  may 
offend  some  part  of  the  Government  respon- 
sible  for  such   action. 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  •  •  •  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  let 
our  President  know  that  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  mood  to  sacrifice  honor  and  prestige, 
the  only  real  guarantees  for  peace,  for 
sniveling  acquiescence  in  Communist  take- 
over of  country  after  country." 

Here  the  matter  rests  for  the  moment. 
Will  we  stand  by  with  pocketbooks  ever  open. 
inviting  governments  to  tnke  our  f'jreign 
aid  money  with  one  hand,  while  seizing  prop- 
erty of  Americans  with  the  other?  Is  there 
not  something  basically  immoral  about  per- 
petually giving  without  demanding  allegiance 
and  respect  in  return?  In  this  reference  I 
Intend  to  press  for  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
HR  10527  which  will  insure  that  such  ac- 
tions as  the  expropriation  of  property  owned 
by  American  citizens  will  not  be  entered 
Into  by  foreign  governments,  without  their 
first  considering  that  such  action  may  in- 
fluence the  flow  of  foreign  aid  dollars  into 
their  econon.y.  Tills,  I  feel.  Is  the  very  least 
th  it  can  be  done  to  assure  the  American  tax- 
payer that  his  h.ird-earned  tax  dollars  are 
not  heln'5  dumi'cd  Into  an  unappreclatlve 
bottomless   drain. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NXW    YORK 

I.;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22, 1962 

Mr.    KEOGH.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  to  the  Com- 
munity Services  Institute   of  the  New 
York  City  Central  Labor  Council— AFL- 
Cio— at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City,  on  May  19.  1962.  on  the  important 
subject    of    health    care    for    the    aged 
through  social  security. 
The  address  follows: 
Remarks  or  Sin.ator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Community  Services  Institute  of  the  New 
York    Central   Labor   Council.   AFLf-ClO. 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City,  May 
19.    1962,    12:15    P  M. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  to  this 
city  on  the  eve  of  an  Important  address  ty 
President  Kennedy.  He  will  be  talking 
about  the  need  for  a  program  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  through  social  security.  To- 
morrow, while  he  speaks  In  Madison  Square 
Garden,  I  will  be  deep  In  the  heart  of  Texas 
talking  to  another  large  audience  on  this 
vital  Issue. 

This  audience  needs  no  argument  that 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  are  real  and  urgent. 
Nor  do  you  need  selling  on  the  soundness  of 
meeting  a  large  part  of  these  basic  health 
needs  through  the  social  security  system. 

ror  In  this  ftght  on  behalf  of  millions  of 
Americans  over  85,  our  stanchest  ally,  our 
gocKi  right  arm,  and  our  loyal  friend  has 
been  the  American  labor  movement.  Men 
like  George  Meany,  Walter  Reuther,  Andy 
Blemlller  and  Nelson  Crulkshank  have 
worked  diligently  for  this  legislation.  They 
have  my  grateful  appreciation. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  the  great  labor 
unions  of  this  country  so  deeply  concerned 
about  the  health  care  of  the  Nation.  Union 
members  and  their  Immediate  families  repre- 
sent over  40  million  lndl%-lduals.  Through 
health  plans  established  by  collectlTe  bar- 
gaining, through  the  fine  HIP  program  here 
in  New  York,  through  clinics  operated  by 
union  local?,  through  hospital  centers  such 
as  established  by  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  other  programs,  labor  Is  buying  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices. You  want  to  make  sure  that  this  care 
be  both  available  and  of  high  quality. 

The  effort  to  help  lighten  the  burden  of 
unpredictable  and  expensive  medical  ex- 
penses did  not  begin  this  year  or  last.  For 
some  tl»e  men  In  public  life  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  realities  of  the  problem. 
Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  Senator  Wagner — 
whose  son  carries  on  a  tradition  of  valuable 
public  service — and  Manny  Cellar,  all 
steadfastly  proposed  the  social  insurance  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

In  trying  to  bring  about  a  major  national 
program,  we  often  see  legislation  consider- 
ably altered,  provisions  added  or  subtracted, 
many  years  spent  in  hearings  and  debate, 
and  in  writing  and  rewriting.  But  I  say 
with  some  confidence  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  expect  Congress  to 
5  ass  a  health  law  that  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  very  best  that  a  free  and  dynamic 
six'lety  can  ofTer  its  citizens.  There  may 
be  some  modification  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  as  It  moves  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  House  floor  for   a 


vote;  there  may  be  some  changes  In  the 
Senate.  But  we  wlU  not  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  It  sliorn  of  Its  basic  principles.  We 
will  have  health  care  for  the  aged  through 
social  eectirity — on  that  we  will  stand. 

Nothing  Is  surer  Indication  of  approaching 
decision  on  a  critical  issue  than  an  outpour- 
ing of  counter  proposals.  We  have  reached 
that  point  with  health  care  for  the  aged. 
Like  spring  flowers,  the  alternatives  bloom 
and  blossom:  the  Bow  bill,  which  the  Re- 
publican National  Chairman,  Wllli.im  Miller 
likes,  the  Lindsay  bill,  which  your  Governor. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  likes,  the  revised  Javits 
bin.  the  Durno  bill — you  name  it,  we  have 
l:. 

Let'3  call  the  roll  of  these  alternative.^. 
Tlie  Durno  bill  simply  says  a  study  should  be 
made  of  the  whole  problem  -and  the  study 
group's  recommendations  must  I'uUow  si-ecl- 
Qed  lines.  Congressman  Durno  happens  to 
be  botli  a  Republican  ar.d  physician,  so  you 
can  guess  the  line  the  recommendations 
must  take. 

Thirty-two  of  Congressman  Lows  Re- 
publican coUeaf^ucs  In  the  House  sponsored 
his  bill  following  the  request  of  Congressman 
Miller.  The  Republican  Party  had  to  hurry 
when  It  suddenly  found  something  wiis 
needed  to  combat  the  mounting  support  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  Tliere  is  a  story 
that  Charlie  Halleck,  ll\e  Hou.'^e  Rcpubllfan 
le.vdcr  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  Kerr-MUla 
program,  was  so  put  out  by  Millers  action 
tliat  he  walked  out  of  the  Capitol  and  kicked 
the  tires  of  his  car.  There  is  no  telling  what 
he  would  have  kicked  If  Chairman  Mii.i.kr 
had  been  nearer;  becau.se,  in  cfTect.  the  Buw 
bill  is  an  outright  gift  of  up  to  SI 25  frc.n\ 
Uncle  Siun  to  every  person  over  C5  to  apply 
on  the  purchase  of  private  health  Insurance 
The  Bow  bin  would  cost  over  $2  bllUon  In 
general  rrvciaie  funds  from  a  heavily  bur- 
dened Fodenil  Trea.sury  In  the  first  year  and 
more  thereafter.  It  w.)Ul(l  bp  a  \cry  piH,r 
InveatJnent  of  Foderal  funds  ber.\use  liull- 
vldual  health  policies  buy  so  llltlc  In  terms 
of  the  coat-benefit  ratio.  Aiiordlng  to  the 
"Accident  and  Slcknesa  Review"  1961  sur- 
vey ntunber,  only  39  percent  of  the  prc- 
mUuns  on  noncancellable  t\nd  guaranticd- 
renrwable  accident  and  sickness  Insurance 
were  returned  to  beneficiaries  In  the  firm 
of  benefits.  Obviously  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry could  gain  more  from  this  bill  than 
the  beneficiaries. 

And,  moreover,  it  would  not  meet  the  real 
need.  Under  any  cash  Indemnity  plan,  the 
gap  between  actu.al  cost  of  service  and  the 
amount  paid  from  In.surance  sourf'es  can  be 
both  great  and  unpredictable.  Costs  and 
fees  tend  to  rise — already  average  hospital 
costs  range  around  $35  a  day-  and  there  Is 
no  way  this  bill  can  asstire  a  given  amount 
of  protection  or  even,  In  some  cases,  any 
protection  at  all  to  those  covered. 

When  Congressman  Lindsay  Introduced 
his  bill,  he  Indicated  that  the  mea.sure  rep- 
resented the  thinking  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. I  was  gratified  to  hear  the  Governor 
later  declare  that  this  problem  of  the  aged 
"Is  too  Important  a  matter  of  human  con- 
cern for  political  maneuvering  •'  I  agree. 
Let's  say  that  the  Governor,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  candidate  for  reelection  this 
year  and  may  even  have  aspirations  beyond 
Albany,  does  not  seek  puiitical  gain  in  the 
Lindsay  bill. 

But  the  Governor  criticized  what  he  called 
three  flaws  In  the  King-Anderson  bill  which 
he  said  are  hurting  Its  chances  of  enact- 
ment.   I  want  to  talk  about  those. 

He  said:  1.  It  does  not  provide  for  a  sep- 
arate trust  fund,  but  would  merge  the  sep- 
arate trust  funds  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram with  the  health  insurance  program; 

2.  It  provides  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance, without  any  option  of  coverage  under 
a  private   health   insurance  policy   or  plan; 


3.  It  leaves  nearly  3  million  persons  in- 
eligible because  they  are  likewise  Ineligible 
for  sfjclal  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

Well,  let's  take  a  look.  WhUe  my  bill  does 
not  establish  a  separate  trust  fund  for 
health  benefits,  It  does  establish  a  separate 
account  which  would  be  administered  as  a 
separate  fund.  The  Governors  attack  on 
this  part  of  the  King-Anderson  plan  is  mere- 
ly a  play  of  words.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  separate  trust  fund  and  a  separate 
account  is  that  in  the  separate  fund  there 
would  be  bonds  earmarked  for  health  insur- 
ance. In  the  case  of  a  separate  account,  all 
money  for  all  accounts  would  be  invested,  as 
in  a  bank,  without  identifying  some  bonds 
as  being  for  one  account,  and  some  for  an- 
other, but  the  account  would  not  be  mixed 
with  general  social  security  money.  If.  how- 
ever, this  provision  Is  disturbing,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islative sponsors  of  this  legislation  or  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare if  a  completely  separate  trust  fund  Is 
created.  We  were  merely  attempting  to 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  If  it  win  make  everyone  happy 
we  can  certainly  change  the  name  applied 
to  the  account  or  fund.    That  one  is  easy. 

Next  the  Governor  criticizes  the  compul- 
sory aspects  of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  and    . 
the  absence  of  an  option  of  coverage  under 
a  private  plan. 

Of  course,  our  plan  has  never  been  In- 
tended to  stand  alone  In  the  field  of  health 
care  for  the  aged.  It  la  a  basic  health  plan 
that  can  be  supplemented  or  complemented 
by  private  and  group  health  plans,  But  to 
get  wide  coverage  and  low  basic  costs,  all 
elriorly  who  are  eligible  under  the  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  must 
be  blanketed  In;  not  Just  the  good  risks,  but 
all  risks. 

The  plan  advanced  by  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler through  Congressman  Lindsay  presents 
a  real  threat  that  by  "adverse  selection"  th« 
Government  would  be  forced  to  o*rry  only 
the  most  expensive  recipients  because  their 
needs  would  undoubtedly  be  greater.  By 
"adverse  selection,"  I  refer  to  the  situation 
where  private  carriers  pick  the  goo<l  risks 
and  exclude  the  poor  risks.  This  kind  of 
option  would  prove  unworkable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government,  because  the 
burden  would  be  heaviest  on  one  party,  the 
Government. 

I  don't  know  where  the  Governor  found 
this  demand  for  options.  I  ha\-e  received 
a  heavy  volume  of  mall  from  the  aged,  and 
none  of  them  has  suggested  a  desire  to  re- 
ceive an  option  to  choose  commercial  Insur- 
ance. What  Is  needed,  and  will  be  worked 
out.  are  plans  designed  to  complement  the 
basic,  backbone  health  benefits  provided  In 
the  King-Anderson  plan.  This  would  let  a 
private  carrier  build  around  what  we  have 
provided  and  do  so  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
the  Insured. 

Finally,  Governor  Rockefeller  is  concerned 
about  what  he  terms  the  "3  million  persons 
Ineligible"  because  they  are  not  covered  un- 
der the  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts.  We  admit  that  there  Is  a  gap 
where  some  people  are  not  covered  under 
our  bill. 

I  do  not  know  preci.sely  how  big  the  gap 
Is,  and  I  doubt  if  Governor  Rockefeller  does. 
But  I  think  It  can  be  bridged.  By  January 
1964.  there  will  be  almost  18  million  people 
over  65.  Of  these,  almost  15  mllHcm  would 
come  under  King-Anderson.  What  about 
the  rest?  Well,  retired  Government  em- 
ployees with  health  Insurance  account  for 
about  a  quarter  million;  about  half  a  million 
are  Veterans  Administration  cases,  and  about 
1 ' ,  million  are  on  old  age  a-^slstance.  That 
leaves  about  a  million,  and  they  are  a  definite 
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minority  of  the  aged  whom  we  thought  we 
were  covering  by  passage  of  the  Kerr-Milla 
Act.  So.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  gap 
shrinks  quite  a  bit. 

The  Governor  may  not  approve  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  but  by  his  own  admission. 
.New  York  alone  has  benefited  by  having  60 
percent  of  all  the  Kerr-Mllls  money  spent 
in  thLs  State.  New  York  has  only  10  percent 
rf  the  Nation's  population,  so  It  is  doing 
j-retty  good. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  description  of 
what.  If  I  were  a  football  ooach,  I  would  call 
the  Kerr-Mllls  shift.  It  has  been  used  by 
a  few  of  the  wealthier  States  to  roll  over 
most  of  the  other  Statee. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  a  dry 
recitation  of  figures,  but  I  think  we  owe  it 
to  our.se:ves  as  Federal  taxpayers  to  audit 
the  books. 

New  York  began  iUs  Kerr-Mllls  program 
in  October  19«0  Under  this  program  total 
monthly  payments,  both  for  cash  assistance 
.and  medical  vendor  payments,  were  $4  2  mil- 
lion higher  In  December  1961  than  In  Sep- 
tember 1960,  the  month  before  Kerr-Mllls 
.'Started.  State  and  local  funds  spent  for 
this  program  Increased  $700,000.  but  the  Fed- 
eral share  Jumped  $3  5  million.  In  Mlchl- 
g.\n,  the  same  thing  happened:  l»ederal  funds 
Increased  $700,000,  while  State  and  local 
funds  went  up  only  $200,000. 

But  In  Massachusetts  It  was  open  season 
on  the  National  Trcuiury.  Federal  funds  In- 
volved there  Increased  $1.8  million,  while 
-State  and  local  expenditures  decreased  $1.1 
million.  This  is  the  shift  I'm  talking  about, 
a  shift  of  the  big  share  of  the  burden  from 
the  State  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  New  York,  during  the  15  months,  Octo- 
ber 1960  to  December  1861.  41  percent  of  the 
55  000  cases  opened  tinder  the  Kerr-MlUs 
program  of  medical  assistance  for  Uie  aged 
were  transfers  from  State  expense.  But  in 
M.isstu'husetU  In  that  period.  63  percent  of 
the  29,000  cases  opened  were  transfers  from 
whrvt  previously  had  been  a  State  expense. 
I  think  the  oUjw  Sutes  are  beginning  to 
^pot  the  Kerr-MllU  shift  and  I  don't  tlUnk 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  let  them- 
-••elves  be  lU  victim. 

My  dlstlnguuj»ed  coUeague.  Senator  Jay- 
rrs.  has  a  bill  which  he  said  he  put  forward 
OS  a  compromise  to  test  whether  the  admJn- 
IstraUon  la  wUlint  to  make  ounceaalons  in 
order  to  gain  wider  support. 

It  was  Just  about  a  year  ago  that  I  dls- 
cu-ssed  thla  matter  with  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  stated  that  I  would  be  v«ry 
willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  aimed 
at  Improving  the  admlrUstratlon  bill.  We, 
the  supporters  of  the  adminlstraUon  bill, 
stood  open  to  proposals  which  would  pro- 
duce a  better  program.  But  we.  of  course, 
did  not  Intend  to  trade  away  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  The  Jav- 
its bill,  whUe  it  partly  relies  on  social  se- 
ciirlty  financing,  has  some  major  drawbacks 
which  make  it.  In  my  estimation,  unfeasible 
and  unrealistic. 

Nevertheless.  I  repeat  that  we  always  wel- 
come the  assistance  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  this  discussion  of 
counterproposals  without  mentioning  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  announcement  last 
January  that  they  had  a  program  for  meet- 
ing the  high  hospitalization  and  medical 
costs  of  the  aged.  We  anxiously  awaited  de- 
tails of  the  program.  And  we  are  still  waiting 
What  was  hailed  as  a  program  turned  out  to 
be  a  press  release. 

With  these  alternaUves  before  us,  the  Bow 
bill,  the  Undsay-RockefeUer  bill,  the  Durno 
do-nothing  bin.  the  Javits  blM,  and  the  wlU- 
o-the-wlsp  Blue  Crosa-Blue  Shield  plan— I 
say  take  the  King-Anderson  bUl.  Accept  no 
substitutes.  Insist  on  the  genuine  article. 
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Th«  opponents  of  the  Klng-Anderson  bin 
are  waging  a  campaign  aimed  at  creatine 
fear,  confusion,  and  distrust.  To  the  aired 
they  say.  "Your  right  to  chooae  your  phv-sl- 
clan  and  hospital  win  be  taken  away  "  To 
younger  Americans  they  say,  "This  Is  a  plan 
to  tax  the  workingman  to  pay  the  medical 
bills  of  the  rich."  And  to  all  who  wiU  listen 
they  say.  "The  bill  Is  Just  a  political  vote- 
catching  scheme." 

Since  they  cannot  muster  facts,  they  con- 
jure up  fancies,  hoping  that  if  they  shout 
long  enough  and  loud  enough,  some  win  hear 
and  believe. 

I  was  the  target  of  this  sort  of  tacUc 
recently  in  my  own  State.  The  president  of 
the  State  medical  society  went  on  radio  and 
said  he  wasn't  going  to  give  people  a  lot  of 
figures  and  staUstlcs  about  the  health  care 
matter.  Rather  than  bore  his  audience  with 
facts,  he  said  he  would  discuss  the  Issue  in 
terms  of  socialistic  trends.  The  physician 
urged  his  listeners  to  bombard  with  letters 
a  certain  Senator  who  had  sociallfitlc  lean- 
ings. Well,  the  bombardment  never  came  off 
because  the  people  In  New  Mexico  know  me. 
and  as  Secretary  Rlblcoff  so  aptly  put  it.  they 
know  a  horse  chestnut  from  a  chestnut  horse. 
But  I  give  the  doctor  E  for  effort. 

Across  the  Hudson  in  New  Jersey,  a  num- 
ber of  doctors  have  declared  that  they  will 
not  take  on  patlenu  whcM  hospital  bills 
are  paid  with  social  security  dollars.  This 
threat  could  be  dismissed  as  nonsense  If  it 
did  not  reveal  a  rather  frightening  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  physicians.  Perhaps 
tlicy  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
observation  of  the  late  Dr.  Alan  Gregg  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  that:  'Most  doctors 
have  for  so  long  been  surrounded  by  syco- 
phantic Uiterns.  obsequious  nurses,  and 
frightened  patients  that  they  get  themselves 
confused  with  God."  Now  those  of  us  who 
are  ixiluiclans— a  nasty  word  as  far  as  the 
AMA  goes — don't  have  tiiat  problem.  We  get 
enough  rough  fan  mall  to  keep  from  con- 
fuilng  ourseU-ee  wlUi  the  Almighty, 

It  l.i  not  the  dix'Uirs"  Inalstene*  on  preserv- 
ing the  jurudicuon  of  his  profeealon  to  which 
we  object.  What  wottIm  us  is  their  denial 
of  the  right  of  other  groupa.  wpeclaily  the 
consurarr,  to  determine  how  profeaslunnl 
services  and  other  health  expenses  shall  be 
paid. 

Doctors  don't  refvise  patients  under  the 
medicare  program  which  pays  them  for  car- 
ing f.ir  -servicemen's  dependents,  Tbty  don't 
reject  direct  paymenU  of  public  funds  under 
old-age  assistance  programs.  TTiey  don't  re- 
ject Federal  payments  to  care  for  Veterans' 
Administration  cases.  They  don't  reject  P'ed- 
eral  funds  for  construcUon  of  their  hospitals. 
Ttiey  Just  draw  the  line  on  Klng-Anderson. 

The  doctors'  lobby  would  have  people  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Klng-Anderson  bill  becomes 
law  the  Federal  Government  would  Uke  Its 
first  steps  Into  health  care.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  long  been  concerned  about  health, 
and  rightfully  so.  It  Is  spending  over  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  buy  personal  health  services — 
and  that  does  not  Include  the  military  or  170 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  which 
serve  114.000  patients  daily  with  medical 
care  of  a  high  order.  The  Government  is 
spending  upward  of  $700  million  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  research 
accomplishments  of  these  Institutes  have 
f;u--rcaching  effects  and  the  physicians  are 
giad  to  have  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  doctors  who  work 
60  and  70  hours  a  week;  who  still  keep  the 
long  night  watch  over  acutely  ill  patients; 
and  who  keep  faith  with  their  Hlppocratlc 
oath  that  "Into  whatever  hotise  I  enter  I 
will  go  Into  them  for  the  benefit  alone  of 
the  sick."  I  would  not  want  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  Irreplaceable  contributions  of  these 
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thousands  of  physlcans.     They  are  medical 
men;  not  public  relations  men. 

Sometimes  I  have  the  feeling  the  ghost 
of  Mayor  Big  Bin  Thompson,  of  Chicago, 
must  be  writing  the  AMA's  material.  He 
ran  on  a  platform  to  "punch  King  George 
on  the  snoot."  ApparenUy  the  AMA  hates 
King  George  also.  One  of  the  AMA's  favor- 
ite arguments  is  that  health  care  standards 
in  Great  Britain  are  frightful  because  medi- 
cine there  is  socialized.  Therefore,  they  say 
that  Klng-Anderson  is  socialized  medicine, 
and  hence  our  standards  will  suffer.  That 
Just  isnt  so,  and  If  you  hear  that,  stand 
up  and  fight  back. 

Under  my  bUi  the  Government  would  not 
pay  a  single  doctor  or  dentist  bill  but  would 
only  help  people  finance  the  costs  of  their 
health  care  as  they  center  In  the  hospital. 
There  are  specific  guarantees  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  would  In  no  way  control,  regulate, 
or  Interfere  with  the  practice  of  medicine! 
My  proposal  is  designed  to  provide  in- 
surance protection  for  the  poorest  risks, 
the  elderly,  and  to  exclude  the  good  risks— 
and  by  that  I  mean  the  younger  members 
of  our  population  for  whom  private  Insur- 
ance protection  Is  available  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  opponents  of  social 
security  said  its  establishment  would  inhibit 
the  growth  of  private  pension  plaa.'i  and 
annuities  and  would  destroy  the  business 
of  life  Insurance.  Yet  during  the  past 
quarter  century  there  plans  have  grown 
hand-ln-hand  with  social  security.  Between 
1940,  when  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
benefits  were  first  paid,  and  19«0.  the  last 
year  for  which  I  have  records,  the  number  of 
workers  covered  under  private  pension  and 
deferred  profit-sharing  plans  Increased  from 
4  million  to  22  million  and  the  number  of 
annuities  In  force  Increased  from  about  1>^ 
million  to  about  6  million.  During  the  same 
period,  life  Iruuranee  In  ton*  grew  from  $11S 
billion  to  $&8e  blUlon  and  lift  Inaurnnce  per 
family  grew  from  $2,700'  to  $10,200.  Was 
life  Insurance  hurt? 

There  Is  rrally  nothing  surprising  about 
the  fact  that  aodal  security  has  stimulated 
the  growth  of  insunuwe.  This  U  Just  what 
It  was  expectwl  to  do.  That  U  bMavise  si^lal 
security  benefits  are  paid  without  r«gnrd 
to  the  supplementary  protection  that  •  per- 
son has  been  able  to  build  up  for  himself  and 
his  family  In  the  form  of  aavlnca,  p«nslona. 
Investments,  private  Insurance,  and  other 
re-sources;  hence  tliey  serve  as  a  base  upon 
which  people  are  encouraged  to  build  such 
supp'emenury  protecUon. 

If  It  were  not  for  social  security,  many  of 
the  private  pension  plans  that  exist  today 
would  never  have  been  established.  With 
the  bislc  Job  being  done  through  the  social 
security  system,  a  little  private  pension 
money  goes  a  long  way,  and  employers  are 
encouraged  to  establish  supplementary  plans. 
There  Is  really  no  reason  to  believe  thst 
If  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  Is  provided 
under  social  security  the  results  will  be  «ny 
different.  Rather,  the  aged  can  be  expected 
to  build  upon  this  basic  health  insurance 
protection  Just  as  they  have  built  upon  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
protection  now  provided  under  the  social 
security   system. 

I  repeat  my  beliefs.  I  believe  the  Klng- 
Anderson  bill  la  going  to  become  law  this 
year.  I  believe  the  medical  profession  wlU 
come  to  accept  It  and  work  effectively  to 
henl  the  aged  ill  covered  by  its  protection. 
I  believe  the  private  and  group  insurance 
people,  using  the  social  security  program 
as  a  foundation,  will  move  In  to  fill  the  re- 
maining gaps  in  health-care  coverage. 

And  when  the  history  of  thla  legislation  Is 
written,  the  role  of  organized  labcn-  win 
make  you  all  proud  of  the  part  you  have 
played. 


^ 


i^ 
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SENATE 


Wednesday,  May  23, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Smith  II,  a  Senator  from  the 
Ctate  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  with  bowed  heads  and 
reverent  hearts  we  pause  in  the  midst 
of  the  day's  demanding  duties,  lifting 
up  our  souls  to  Thee,  unto  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid.  Even  in  the  turmoil  of 
these  days  in  which  our  lives  are  en- 
meshed, we  need  Thee;  every  hour  we 
need  Thee. 

Burdened  by  many  anxieties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, tempted  to  be  cynical 
because  of  human  evil,  of  faint  hope  be- 
cause of  human  folly,  and  fretted  by 
small  problems,  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  blown  off  our  course  by  the  social 
storms  thai  are  sweeping  the  earth.  We 
pray  for  ourselves,  while  the  tempest 
still  is  high,  that  we  may  not  increase  the 
dissensions  and  divisions  of  these  times 
by  our  own  ill  temper,  but  that  we  may 
widen  every  area  of  good  will  our  influ- 
ence can  reach,  as  we  help  to  heal  the 
open  sores  of  the  earth  in  this  great  and 
challenging  day. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Smith  n,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  there- 
upon took  the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  22,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE2^T 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Paul  E. 
McNamara,  of  New  York,  to  be  collector 


of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  8,  with  headquarters  at  Rochester, 
N.y.,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore : 

S.  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orsolina 
lallonardo,  Mrs.  Chow  Chulha.  and  Giuseppe 
Aniello; 

S.  2270.  An  act  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  from  the  western 
division  of  the  western  district  of  Missouri  to 
the  Saint  Joseph  Division  of  such  district, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immigra- 
tion laws,"  to  Increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  expended; 

H.R.  1349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Chun  Hong; 

H  R.  1372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Cambrea; 

H.R.  1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Machado  Ormonde; 

H.R.  1533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Kyong  Ja; 

H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Kal  Dong: 

H.R.  1604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 
E.  Hewitt: 

H.R.  1650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Kemeny; 

H.R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Borwlck  Warbis; 

H.R.  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kikue  Yamamoto  Leghorn  and  her  minor 
son.  Yulchlro  Yamamoto  Leghorn: 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
B.  A  Vila; 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
D.  Morton: 

H.R.  2687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Helen  Fappiano; 

H.R.  2838.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Foun- 
dation; 

H.R.  3006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Aurelia  (Chiara  Dl  Gesu  ) ; 

HJl.3148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madda- 
lena  Haas: 

H.R  3696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
M.  Kaplan: 

H.R,  4365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8p5c. 
Daniel  J,  Hawthorne,  Jr.; 

H.R.  4380.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  pos- 
session to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  pri- 
vate land  claim  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

H.R,  4563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Gelb; 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plerino 
Renzo  Picchlone; 

H.R.  5686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Willie  Mae  Brown; 

H.R.  5689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felicja 
Saulevicz; 

H.R.  6344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
(Fred)  Young; 

H.R.  6464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  D, 
Rose; 

H.R.  6772,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hen- 
drlkus  ZoetmuJer  (Harry  Combres) ; 

H.R.  6773,  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1957  (Private  Law  85-160) ; 

H.R.  7477,  An  act  to  repeal  section  409  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949.  requiring 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  eligible  public  building  projects; 


H.R,  7671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louanna 
L.  Leis; 

H.R,  7753.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
betta  Piccioni; 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  admit- 
ting the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union 
in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  dispoeition  of  certain  lands  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  or  reformatory  institutions; 

HR.8195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
L    Mutter; 

H  R  8482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J, 
Pericle; 

H  R.  8515  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Banks; 

H  R  8628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  A. 
Tedesco; 

HR.8916.  An  act  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of  con-r 
struction  for  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  facilities  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR  8941.  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
wlU  of  Esther  Cattell  Schmitt; 

H.R.  9060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  G. 
Burgess; 

H.R  9097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public 
lands  In  Idaho; 

HR.9188.  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A, 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  benefits; 

H  R,  9409,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Iris 
Ann  Land  rum; 

H  R  9596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
E    Moore: 

H.R  9597.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
N.  Tull; 

H  R  9647  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  amenda- 
tory contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.9699.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mLs.? loners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
certain  property  owned  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia located  in  Prince  William  County, 
V.I  .  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Greece  in    1963,   and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9753.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(7) 
and  5(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  relating  to  employment  of  members 
of  Communist  organizations  In  certain  de- 
fense facilities; 

H.R.  9805.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
Mission  National  Historic  Site; 

H  R.  9830,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Hogan; 

H  R  10098,  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  at  Antletam  Na- 
tional Battlefield  site; 

S.J  Res.  129,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a  cit- 
izen of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the 
United  Slates  Air  Force  Academy; 

S  J,  Res,  175,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  In- 
struction at  the  U.S,  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium;  and 

H.J,  Res,  576,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Upon  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  of  the 
Senate  were  authorized  to  meet  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
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Upon  request  of  Mr.  Humph  rxy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Stockpiling  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  were  au- 
tlioiized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
.'^ennlc  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Talmadce,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LIMrrATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  corxsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
derod. 

Moi  ning  business  is  in  order. 
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LIMITATION  ON  CTERTAIN  EXPENSES 
RELATING  TO  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR   1963 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  proposing  the  removal  of  limita- 
tion on  indirect  expenses  connected  with 
research  grants  in  the  pending  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1963;  \Uiich  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PROTECTION  FOR  THE  GOLDEN 
E  AGLE— R  ESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  is  supporting 
House  Joint  Resolution  489,  which  af- 
ford.s  protection  to  the  golden  eagle,  and 
indirectly  increases  protection  of  the 
bald  ca'jle.  The  eagle  is  the  emblem  of 
thi.s  fratcralty. 

Newton  Aerie  2516.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  Newton,  Kans,,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  In  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIOrf    FOR   THK   PROTECTION    OF    THK 

GouJES  Eagle 
Whereas  the  purpose  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 489,  now  pending  in  the  Bouse  of 
Hopresentatlves  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Is  to  PKfford  protection  to  the 
golden  eagle,  and  indirectly  to  increase  pro- 
tection Of  the   bald   eagle,   the   emblem   ot 


our  country  and  the  emblem  of  our  frater- 
nity; and 

Whereas  up  to  4  years  of  age,  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  golden  eagle  are  virtually  In- 
distinguishable and,  as  a  result,  many  young 
bald  eagles  have  been  slaughtered  by  hunt- 
ers who  have  mlstaJten  them  for  golden 
eagles;  and 

Whereas  the  numbers  of  bald  eagles  and 
of  golden  eagles  have  been  declining  year  by 
year,  and  there  Is  grave  danger  that  both 
species  will  completely  disappear,  becoming 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  golden 
eagle  Is  protected  by  legislation  In  43  States 
and  the  bald  eagle  is  protected  by  Federal 
legislation,  the  Bald  Eagle  Act  of  1940:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  our  aerie,  as  a  local  aerie 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  "keep  'em  flying"  program  of 
our  fraternity,  urge  the  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  489,  and  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Representative  of  our  dlEtrict  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
489. 

Morris  A.  Seger, 

Premd'ent, 
Melvin  E.  Grxtbb, 

Sccretarj/. 

Dated  this  2d  day  of  May  1962. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  SCOTT: 

S.J  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
tiie  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
15  to  21.  1962.  as  "National  Drum  Corps 
Week",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  v^ithout 
amendment : 

S.  3266.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  euUtled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  3,  1925.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  158).  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treiisurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  aid  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation 
provided  for  in  that  section  (Rept.  No.  1520) ; 

S.  Res.  .37.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XIX 
reltitive  to  the  transgression  uf  the  rule  in  de- 
bate iRept   No.  1521); 

S  Res.  ?37,  Resolution  Increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlation.s; 

S,  Res,  341.  Resolution  to  print  a  list  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
69th  Congress  tlxrough  87th  Congress  (Rept. 
No,  1522); 

S.  Res.  342,  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
dociiment  an  agreement  relating  to  the  use 
and  development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  ( Rept.  No.  1 523 ) ; 

8.  Res.  343,  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  an  Illustration,  a  report  en- 
titled "Functions  of  th«  General  Account- 
ing omce"  (Rept.  No,  1524);  and 

S,  Res.  344.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Document  5,  87th  Congress,  entitled  "The 
Proposed  23d  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion To  Repeal  the  16th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  Which  Provides  That  Congress 
Shall  Have  Power  To  Collect  Taxes  on  In- 
comes" (Rept,  No.  1525). 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  3338.  A  bin  to  incorporate  the  American 
Symphony  Orcheetra  League;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jadlclary. 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEAGUE 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,'  a 
bill  to  incorporate  under  a  Federal  char- 
ter, the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League. 

Mr.    President,    the    American    Sym- 
phony   Orchestra    League    is    the    only 
organization  in  existence  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  needs  of  symphony  orches- 
tras, their  related  organizations  and  arts 
councils.     It   is    a   nonprofit,   research, 
service,  and  educational  association.    Its 
membership  consists  of  symphony  or- 
chestras and  arts  councils,  business  firms, 
educational  institutions,  libraries,  indi- 
viduals  representing   women's    associa- 
tions and  symphony  boards,  as  well  as 
composers,   conductors,   concert   artists, 
artists'  agents,  orchestra  managers,  and 
musicians — all  representing    1,200  sym- 
phony orchestras.    These  range  from  the 
smallest  college  and  community  orchestra 
to  the  largest  of  the  major  orchestras,  • 
It  is  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  a.ssistinp  orchestras  and  arts  coun- 
cils to  strengthen  their  work,   stabilize 
their  financial  base,  expand  their  cul- 
tural sendees  within  their  own  communi- 
ties, and  upgrade  their  artistic  stand- 
ards. 

The  league's  activities  and  services  are 
many  and  varied.  Its  official  publica- 
tion, the  Newsletter,  reports  on  the  work, 
problenis,  research,  and  activities  of 
orchestras,  women's  associations,  arts 
councils,  and  other  related  arts  activities. 
It  issues  special  publications  including 
authoritative  studies  of  legal  documents 
of  symphony  orchestras,  governing 
boards  of  orchestras,  sur\'ey  of  arts  coun- 
cils, summary-  of  music  critics  workshops, 
conductor  study  and  training  opportuni- 
ties, and  report  on  recording  projects. 
Other  special  memorandums  are  issued 
periodically,  devoted  to  various  aspects  of 
orchestra  work  and  research. 

Each  year,  comparative  financial  and 
statistical  reports  are  complied  and  is- 
sued to  participating  orchestras  within 
three  budget  categories — the  metropoli- 
tan orchestras,  the  large  budget  commu- 
nity orchestras  and  the  small  budget 
community  orchestrsa.  Over  100  orches- 
tras participate  In  the  league's  monthly  4 
exchange  of  information  on  concert  at- 
tendance in  relation  to  the  type  of  con- 
cert and  specific  artist  presented.  Nearly 
200  orchestras  participated  in  a  survey 
on  supE>ort  of  orchestras  by  municipal, 
county,  and  State  funds.  The  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  1960  to  1962  concert  calendar 
includes  concerts  of  203  league  member 
orchestras  listing  dates,  orchestras,  con- 
ductors, assisting  artists,  and  world  pre- 
mieres. 

The  league  talent  pool  serves  orches- 
tras, musicians,  managers,  and  con- 
ductors, and  is  designed  to  assist  organi- 
zations in  finding  needed  personnel.    Its 
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individual  service  program  enables  mem- 
bers to  request  and  receive  advisory  serv- 
ice on  employment  and  on  special  prob- 
lems. 

The  league's  study  and  training  activi- 
ties have  provided  opportunities  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  projects  with  other  or- 
ganizations.   For  example: 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  as- 
sisted in  many  of  its  research  and  train- 
ing projects  with  approximately  one-half 
million  dollars  in  grants  over  the  last  6 
years; 

The  U.S.  Government  selected  the 
league  to  develop  the  work  and  organi- 
zation of  the  music  committee  of  the 
people-to-people  program; 

Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  has  assisted  ex- 
tensively in  presenting  musicians  study 
projects  at  its  national  conventions.  The 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Artists, 
and  Publishers  and  other  business  firms 
have  assisted  in  other  projects; 

The  Avalon  Foundation  has  made  a 
grant  to  the  league  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram in  orchestra  management; 

The  Music  Critics  Association  and 
Community  Arts  Councils,  Inc.,  have  se- 
lected the  league  to  serve  as  their  ad- 
ministrative agency.  The  World  Music 
Bank  is  administered  by  the  league; 

The  league  serves  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund 
whose  orchestra  awards  this  year  were 
presented  to  conductors  of  only  four 
orchestras;  and 

The  league  each  year  conducts  an  or- 
chestra management  course  which  is  the 
only  such  training  program  offered  on  a 
professional  level  anywhere. 

Its  conductor  study  programs  continue 
to  be  in  such  demand  that  it  cannot  ac- 
commodate the  scores  of  conductors 
wishing  to  attend. 

Its  advanced  conductors  study  has 
proved  of  enormous  Interest  and  help 
in  making  available  the  funds,  back- 
ground education,  and  training  oppor- 
tunities necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
talented  young  conductors. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  league  alert- 
ing members  and  nonmembers  of  the 
possible  discontinuation  of  the  1960-61 
CBS  radio  broadcasts  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  CBS  received  11,000 
letters,  and  the  programs  were  presented 
for  the  31st  consecutive  year. 

The  league  is  represented  on  the  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  for  the  Arts  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  its  president,  Mr.  John  Edwards. 
Its  executive  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
Thompson,  represents  the  league  on  the 
Council  of  Arts  in  Government,  on  the 
editorial  board  of  Musical  America,  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Music  Council  and  contributes  to  the 
forum  lecture  programs  broadcast 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  will  be  a  judge  for  the 
Liverpool  competitions. 

The  league  has  introduced  to  the 
orchestra  world  a  retirement  income 
plan  for  conductors,  orchestra,  and  arts 
council  managers,  and  administrative 
employees.  The  plan  was  under  study  by 
the  league  board  for  3  years,  and  is 
covered  under  a  group  annuity  contract 
issued  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 


Society  of  the  United  States.  The  plan, 
I  might  add,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Association. 

The  league  introduced  a  regional  man- 
agement project  for  orchestra  operating 
on  small  budgets  from  $20,000  to  $30,000 
a  year.  This  makes  it  possible  for  or- 
chestras within  a  geographical  area  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  skilled  profes- 
sionally trained  orchestra  manager. 

The  league  also  concerns  it.self  with 
the  problems  and  solutions  of  full-time 
employment  for  orchestra  musicians  and 
conductors. 

The  league  is  being  financed,  through 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.. 
for  a  second  year,  in  a  plan  to  send  lead- 
ing critics  to  the  home  cities  of  younger 
American  conductors.  Their  concerts 
are  criticized  on  a  strictly  profcs^sional 
basis  with  special  emphasis  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  conductor.  The  reviews 
arc  printed  as  the  lead  article  in  Musical 
America. 

The  league's  hope  for  a  permanent 
headquarters  establishment  has  become 
a  reality.  It  has  received  many  flatter- 
ing offers  and  invitations  from  organiza- 
tions and  leading  educational  institutions 
across  the  Nation. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  gift  was  made  to 
the  league  by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  of 
Washington,  DC.  of  40  acres  of  beauti- 
ful, rolling  woodland  just  20  minutes 
from  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Edward 
Durell  Stone,  world-renowned  architect, 
is  preparing  the  plans'  for  its  national 
headquarters  to  be  known  as  Symphony 
Hill. 

The  league's  17th  national  convention 
will  be  held  this  summer  in  Chicago, 
June  20  through  June  23.  Held  simul- 
taneously will  be  the  fourth  metropolitan 
managers  conference,  and  the  eighth 
Community  Arts  Council.  Inc.  confer- 
ence. Every  facet  of  .symphony  organ- 
ization will  be  represented. 

Mr.  President,  the  league's  activities 
are  nationwide  and  constitute  a  contri- 
bution to  the  cultural  life  of  our  country 
which  is  so  great  as  to  be  immeasurable. 
Presently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Michigan  and  West  Virginia,  the  league's 
members  feel  strongly  that  their  im- 
portant national  activities  would  be  more 
appropriately  carried  on  under  a  Federal 
charter.  I  fully  share  this  sentiment, 
and  for  that  reason  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  bill  will  become  law. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3338)  to  incorporate  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Goldw.mer,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS—AMENDMENT 

c 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  few  minutes  I  will  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.  2965  which  would 
make  it  clear  that  some  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  bill  should  be  used  for 
the  construction  and  repair  and  im- 
provement of  prisons,  juvenile  training 


schools,  and  institutions  for  youthful 
offenders.  This  is  one  type  of  public 
works  for  which  our  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  a  particularly 
critical  need. 

Crime  rates  are  climbing  and  virtually 
every  penal  and  correctional  institution 
in  the  United  States  is  seriously  over- 
crowded. Further,  they  are  typically 
aged,  run  down,  and  long  outmoded  in 
terms  of  modern  correctional  programs. 
As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries, I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  conditions  of  overcrowding, 
plant  deterioration,  and  general  physi- 
cal inadequacy  common  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  prison  system.  The 
past  reports  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
the  one  which  I  shall  file  within  a  few 
days,  describe  these  conditions  in  some 
detail. 

The  subcommittee's  forthcoming  re- 
port will  also  contain  a  projected  plan 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  sys- 
tem which  was  prepared  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  at  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee. Before  submission  to  the 
committee,  it  received  the  full  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  plan 
reveals  a  tremendous  backlog  of  imme- 
diate construction  needs,  which  totals 
about  $65  million.  It  is  a  most  con.serv- 
ative  plan  and  is  designed  only  to  en- 
able the  Federal  prison  system  to  catch 
up  during  the  next  5  years  on  its  most 
urgent  requirements  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  the  confinement  and  treat- 
ment of  Federal  prisoners. 

A  part  of  this  plan  involves  the  con- 
struction of  new  institutions,  many  of 
which  will  be  placed  in  depressed  areas 
where  they  will  be  well  located  for  their 
jiurposes.  Near  the  top  of  the  construc- 
tion schedule,  for  example,  is  the  re- 
placement of  the  disgracefully  rundown 
National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
which  has  been  operated  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ever  since  the  Civil 
War  I  am  informed  that  if  funds  are 
made  available  for  the  construction  of 
a  replacement,  the  $8 '2  million  project 
will  be  undertaken  somewhere  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  schedule  also  includes  the  con- 
struction of  an  institution  in  the  Midwest 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  500  youth- 
ful prisoners.  This  is  a  $7 '2  million 
project  which  I  am  informed  can  be  built 
in  some  distressed  community  in  or  near 
Indiana.  Illinois,  or  Missouri.  The  Fed- 
eral system  needs  new  facilities  in  vir- 
tually every  major  region  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  am  confident  its  problem  of 
overcrowding  can  be  met  by  carrying  » 
out  the  proposed  construction  almost  en- 
tirely in  economically  depressed  com- 
munities. The  facility  planned  for  the 
treatment  of  aged  prisoners  and  alco- 
holics can  be  placed  in  a  stricken  New 
England  community.  The  southeastern 
youth  unit  can  be  placed  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  States  in  that  area,  and  the 
contemplated  adult  correctional  institu- 
tion can  be  situated  in  a  State  such  as 
Pennsylvania  which  has  thousands  of 
unemployed.  Similar  flexibility  exists 
with  respect  to  the  other  institutions 
contemplated  in  this  5-year  plan. 

A  second  part  of  the  contemplated 
plan  outlines  the  pressing  requirements 
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for  repairing  and  expanding  existing 
Federal  institutions  in  such  States  as 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Connecticut.  Kentucky. 
West  Virginia,  and  Indiana.  As  the  past 
reports  of  the  National  Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee  indicate,  the  Federal  in- 
stitutions are  rapidly  deteriorating  and 
an  ambitious  program  of  plant  improve- 
ment must  be  financed  soon  if  the  use- 
fulness of  these  facilities  is  to  be  pre- 
served. The  materials  and  labor  needed 
to  carry  out  thes<j  projects,  immediately 
aggregating  $15  million  and  estimated  at 
$35  million  over  the  next  5  years,  can 
contribute  to  the  economic  regeneration 
of  distressed  communities  and  industries 
in  such  States  as  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries in  its  rtports  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  repeatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  criticEil  and  mounting  needs 
of  the  Federal  prison  system  for  insti- 
tutional construction  and  repairs.  But, 
as  we  must  concede,  prison  systems  have 
traditionally  held  a  low  priority  in  the 
competition  of  Government  agencies  for 
available  funds.  S.  2965  offers  an  excel- 
lent means  of  accomplishing  two  highly 
worthwhile  purposes.  If  a  portion  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  immediate  aid  to 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  can 
be  used  to  construct  new  Federal  and 
State  institutions  and  to  repair  the  old 
institutions,  we  can  avoid  the  threaten- 
ing crisis  resulting  from  jamming  more 
and  more  prisoners  into  already  inade- 
quate facilities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
can  contribute  to  the  economic  regen- 
eration of  many  communities  which  are 
now  suffering  from  intolerably  high  un- 
employment rates  and  meet  every  in- 
terest of  S.  2965.  The  major  purpose  of 
the  bill  In  providing  additional  employ- 
ment in  distressed  areas  Is  in  itself  com- 
pletely worthy  of  our  support,  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose  it  can  also  achieve  other  objec- 
tives which  contiibute  Importantly  to 
the  Nation's  welfare. 

Mr  Presid»>nt.  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  would  include  prisons,  training 
schools,  and  youth  correctional  facilities 
in  the  definition  of  the  term  "public 
works"  as  used  in  S.  2965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  submit- 
ted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to  re- 
duce costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  excessive  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
.''onable  and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  domestic  and 
foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
v.ere  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  also 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 


proposed  by  him,  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.   ELLMfDtH.  designated  as 
"5-21-^2— A,"  to  Senate  bill  3225.  supra 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3225.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3225,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  3225.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  consistently  been  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  our  abundant 
production.  Planks  in  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  platforms  in  1960 
were  a  full  acknowledgment  of  our  re- 
sponsibility and  our  ability  to  feed  the 
hungry  at  home  and  to  provide  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  with 
needed  food  and  fiber. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  was  to  set  under- 
way a  study— an  analysis  of  world  food 
needs  and  world  food  resources.  This 
study  was  completed  in  October  1961. 
For  the  first  time  all  of  the  available  in- 
formation on  population,  growth  and 
changes  in  dietary  needs  and  deficits  on 
agricultural  productivity  potential  have 
been  brought  together  in  one  publication. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion.  This  is  the 
beginning.  This  administration  is 
pledged  to  fulfill  its  human  responsibili- 
ties. The  agricultural  programs  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
last  year  and  this  year  were  designed  to 
bring  balanced  abundance,  not  scarcity. 

The  title  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion should  be  noted;  the  expressed  in- 
tent to  "provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs"  is  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

I  would  also  bring  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  wheat  section  of  the  measure 
before  us,  S.  3225,  section  332(b)  (iv) 
(B).  if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ex- 
cessive, an  amount  of  wheat  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  desirable  reduc- 
tion in  such  marketing  year  in  such 
stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the  act: 
Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  Nation  are  insufiBcient  to  assure  an 
adequate  carryover  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding marketing  year,  the  national 
marketing  quota  otherwise  determined 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 


assure  an  adequate  carryover:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  not  less  than  1  billion 
bushels. 

A  quota  of  1  billion  bushels — safe- 
guarded by  this  language  that  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
quota  if  need  appeared — is  certainly  not 
a  scarcity  provision. 

The  Secretary  has  indicated  in  hear- 
ings that  about  3  or  4  years  of  orderly 
carryover  reductions  are  ahead  under 
this  wheat  program.  If  wheat  stocks  are 
brought  down  from  present  levels  at  the 
rate   of    150    to    175   million   bushels   a 

year — the  rate  possible  under  the  bill 

we  would  have  about  700  million  bush- 
els in  storage  by  1967.  And  700  million 
bushels  represent  about  50  percent  more 
than  the  present  accelerated  food  for 
peace  use. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  direct  him  to  make  a 
determination  annually  of  the  food  and 
feed  needed  in  the  next  succeeding  year, 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  income, 
to  reduce  cost^  of  farm  programs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resr>urcps.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  received 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk:  and! 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  S9.  between  lines  16  and  17.  in- 
sert a  new  secnlon  as  follows: 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  deter- 
mination annually  of  the  amount  of  food 
and  fiber  needed  In  the  next  succeeding  year 
to  meet  the  domestic  requirements  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  Including  amounts  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of 

"(1)  the  national  scb(x>l  lunch  program 
(carried  out  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act)  and  the  special  milk  program 
for  children  (carried  out  under  the  Act  of 
July  1.  1958  (72  Stat.  276)  »; 

"(2)  food  allotment  program  under  which 
the  nutritional  needs  of  low  Income  persons, 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  and  the  handi- 
capped will  Ix;  more  adequately  fulfilled; 
and 

"(3)  a  national  security  reserve  of  food 
and  fiber  producu  designed  to  protect  people 
of  the  United  States  again£t  shortages  oi  b..(.a 
products  In  the  event  of  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  de- 
termination annually  of  the  amount  of  food 
and  fiber  needed  by  the  United  States  In  the 
next  succeeding  year  to  meet  Its  obligations 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  (carried 
out  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.),  the 
Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Program  (adminis- 
tered by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations),  and  other 
similar  programs  in  which  the  United  States 
participates  In  order  to  aid  the  needy 
peoples  of  foreign  nations. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  an- 
nual determinations  made  by  him  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to 
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the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  year  together  with  an  analysis  of  such 
determinations  and  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  may  deem  appropriate." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
S.  3225.  which  I  ask  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment,  to  which  there 
should  not  be  any  objection.  "Hie  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  fish 
farmers  eligible  for  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  farmers.  This  is  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  existing  discrimi- 
nation against  fish  farmers  who  are  not 
looked  upon  as  farmers  for  FHA  credit 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  John 
A.  Baker,  Director  of  Agricultural  Credit, 
on  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  AcRicuLTtniE, 
Washington,  DC,  May  18,  1962. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FVlbricht, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAS  Senator  PurBRicHT:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  of  April  17,  1962,  concerning 
the  availability  of  credit  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  finance  flsh 
fanners,  we  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  explanation. 

The  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  maia  real  estate  loans,  operating  loans 
and  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers" to  finance  land  acquisition  and  Improve- 
ment and  farm  operating  expenses.  The  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
loans  to  the  owners  of  farms  and  the  owners 
of  other  real  estate  in  rural  areas  to  con- 
struct and  Improve  dwellings  and  related 
facilities  and  other  buildings  adequate  for 
the  farming  operation.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  legislative  history  of  these  or  prior 
loan  authorities  of  this  Department  which 
sheds  any  light  on  whether  persons  engaged 
In  the  production  of  flsh  could  be  construed 
as  "farmers  or  ranchers."  Consequently,  un- 
der the  general  rule  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, the  terms  "farmers  and  ranchers"  are 
given  their  normally  accepted  meaning  In 
the  context  of  the  credit  legislation.  Loans 
have,  therefore,  been  limited  to  persons  en- 
gaged primarily  In  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  from  crops  and   llvestoclc. 

There  Is  some  case  law  which  might  sup- 
port a  broader  definition  of  the  term  farmer 
as  used  in  certain  other  legislation.  For 
example,  flsh  farming  has  been  recognized 
as  being  a  farming  enterprise,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

In  the  event  Congress  defines  these  terms 
as  used  In  the  credit  legislation  administered 
by  this  Department  so  as  to  embrace  flsh 
farmers,  provisions  could  be  made  to  extend 
credit  to  such  operators  on  a  similar  basis 
to  that  now  extended  to  the  producers  of 
crops  and  livestock. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
connection  with  this  problem,  please  let  us 
kn.iw. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Baker. 
Director,  Agricultural  Credit. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
presented  this  amendment  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  while  the  farm  bill  was 
under  consideration,  but  he  advised  me 
that  there  was  no  good  opportunity  for 
committee  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  did  advise  me  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
the  amendment  if  it  were  offered  on  the 
floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  to  the  chairman  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  <f 

April  7,   1962 
Hon.  Allen  J.  IEllendkr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Acrriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  that  you  and 
other  members  of  your  committee  are  famil- 
iar with  the  flsh  farming  Industry.  This  in- 
dustry Is  becoming  Increasingly  Important 
to  the  economy  of  my  State.  Many  farmers 
In  Louisiana  also  raise  flsh  In  reservoirs  for 
commercial  use.  It  was  recently  estimated 
that  some  13  million  acres  In  Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis.'^ourl,  and  Tex;^s 
are  suitable  for  rotation  of  flsh  and  field 
crops.  The  Importance  of  this  new  phase  of 
agriculture  to  my  State  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  about  $12  mllUon  worth 
of  minnows  alone  were  produced  and  sold 
by  Arkansas  farmers.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  industry  will  continue  to  grow  In  the 
areas  where  there  Is  suitable  land  and  an 
abundant  water  supply,  if  thc.^e  farmers  are 
given  fair  treatment. 

Arkansas  flsh  farmers  pioneered  In  this 
business  and  have,  on  their  own,  solved 
many  problems.  Unfortunately,  this  activ- 
ity Is  not  looked  upon  as  fanning  by  some 
Government  agencies,  including  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  farmers  use  soil  and  water  to  cul- 
tivate a  crop  as  another  farmer  would  in 
cultivating  corn  or  cotton,  they  are  denied 
certain  assi.«;tance  available  to  other  farmers 
through   the   Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  that  this  discrimination  will  be 
eliminated  through  certain  changes,  and 
establishment  of  legislative  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  farm  bill.  I  real- 
ize that  the  committee  is  already  well  along 
In  Its  consideration  of  the  farm  bill  and  I 
regret  that  it  was  necessnry  for  me  to  bring 
this  problem  to  your  attention  at  this  late 
date.  However,  this  matter  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  farm  bill  Is 
to  bring  agricultural  production  mure  in 
balance  with  consumption,  and  one  of  the 
President's  major  proposals  relates  to  tak- 
ing land  out  of  production  and  putting  it 
to  some  other  use.  such  as  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  conversion  of  additional 
acres  to  fish  farming  would  certainly  be  in 
keeping  with  this  goal.  In  fact  many  farm- 
ers In  my  State  have  already  lo.st  their  acre- 
age history  for  rice  and  cotton  by  prodxicing 
fish  on  their  allotted  acreage  for  a  number 
of  years  continuously.  Others  would  un- 
doubtedly try  flsh  farming  If  they  were  able 
to  receive  the  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  available  to  other 
farmers. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  fish 
farmers  is  their  ineligibility  for  certain  AGP 
cost  sharing  practices,  including  construc- 
tion of  flsh  ponds.  The  authority  contained 
In  section  101(e)(1)  of  S.  2786  appears  to 
be  broad  enough  to  authorize  AGP  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  fish  p<inds  and 
other  practices  which  would  assist  fish  farm- 
ers. A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  General 
Counsel    In    the   Department   of   Agriculture 


has  advised  my  office  that  In  view  of  the 
existing  official  attitude  toward  fish  farm- 
ing. It  would  probably  be  necessary  for 
some  legislative  history  to  be  made  that 
would  clearly  indicate  the  Congress'  intent 
to  include  fish  farming  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  committee  to  Include  lan- 
guage In  the  committee  report  Indicating 
that  fish  farming  is  covered  under  the  ex- 
p.tndrd  authority. 

Since  fish  farming  Is  not  officially  con- 
sidered as  farming,  agrlcultiual  credit  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  denied 
to  fish  farmers  in  many  Instances.  The  Gen- 
eral Coun-'^els  office  advises  that  section  501 
of  S.  2786  would  not  broaden  the  FHA  loan 
program  authority  sufficiently  to  cover  flsh 
farmers.  If  FHA  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  encouraging  conversion  of  farm 
land  to  recreational  use,  I  can  certainly  see 
no  justification  for  denying  this  type  of 
credit  to  flsh  farmers.  The  legislative  coun- 
sel has  prepared  the  attached  language  as 
a  suggested  amendment  to  section  601  to 
insure  that  fish  farmers  are  eligible  for  TKA 
credit.  I  ho{>e  that  the  committee  will  give 
this  proposed  amendment  serious  con&ld-  ' 
cratlon. 

The  Congress  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
encourage  the  development  of  flsh  farming 
by  Insuring  that  flsh  farmers  are  legally 
classified  as  farmers  and  treated  accordingly 
for  purposes  of  being  eligible  for  assistance 
under  our   agricultural   programs. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  background.  I  might  point  out 
that  ilsh  farming,  although  relatively 
new  in  this  country,  is  an  ancient  prac- 
tice which  has  been  pursued  for  centuries 
in  many  countries,  especially  those  in 
the  Par  East.  Farmers  in  my  State  pio- 
neered in  this  new  type  of  farming  and 
have  encountered  many  problems  hin- 
dering the  development  of  the  full 
potential  of  this  new  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. The  Congress  has  already  indi- 
cated its  sympathy  with  the  difficulties 
facini,^  fi.sh  farmers  by  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  an  experiment  station 
to  help  them  find  solutions  to  some  of  the 
peculiar  problems  involved  in  this  type 
of  flsh  production.  The  main  unit  of 
the  station,  which  is  located  in  my 
State,  is  nearing  completion.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  also 
recommended  the  sum  of  $225,000  in  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  to  develop  a 
second  unit  which  will  insure  an  inten- 
.sified  attack  on  fish  farming  problems. 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  the 
effort  to  bring  about  fair  treatment  for 
ri.sh  farmers  and  to  have  this  type  of   * 
farming  considered  as  a  phase  of  agri- 
culture,  as   it   should   be.     Earlier   this 
year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  mod-    i 
ified  its  regulations  to  permit  fish  farm- 
ers to  receive  ACP  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance in  the  building  of  reservoirs  imder 
certain  conditions.    The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  its  report  on  the  pending 
bill   included    language    which    left   no 
dcubt  that  fish  farmers  would  be  eligible 
for  long-term  conservation  contracts  au- 
thorized  in   the  bill.     I  appreciate  the 
committees   recognition    that   our   fish 
faimers  are  entitled  to  participate  in  this 
new  program. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  putting  flsh  farm- 
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ers  on  an  official  par  with  other  farmers. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
it  and  that  it  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
i.s  one  particular  aspect  of  the  section  in 
the  bill  dealing  with  national  wheat  mar- 
keting allocation  which  I  feel,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  permit  sufficient  flexi- 
bility in  the  production  of  some  wheats. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed  to  section  379b.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  he  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  42,  line  18,  strike  out  "(1)." 
On  page  43.  lines  3  through  12,  change  the 
comma  after  "subtitle"  In  line  3  to  a  period; 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  and 
all  of  the  next  sentence,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "The  national  wheat 
allocation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
various  classes  of  wheat;  namely.  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat.  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat,  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat.  White  wheat,  and  Durum 
wheat,  and  distributed  to  farms  on  the  basis 
of  farm  acreage  allotments,  the  percentage 
of  the  wheat  acreage  on  each  farm  that  Is 
normally  devoted  to  the  producton  of  each 
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class  of  wheat  and  normal  yields  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  a  misconception  about 
wheat.  They  beUeve  that  wheat  is 
wheat,  without  recognizing  that  there 
are  various  classes  of  wheat  whoSe  qual- 
ities limit  their  utilization  to  specific 
purposes. 

Wheat  is  not  a  uniform  commodity. 
The  surplus  position  of  some  types  of 
wheat  is  more  serious  than  for  others. 
For  instance,  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year 
average  using  the  1956-60  crop  years, 
the  average  annual  production  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  was  625  miUion  bush- 
els, some  83  million  bushels  in  excess  of 
average  domestic  and  export  ^require- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time.  Soft  Red  Winter, 
for  example,  was  in  deficit  production  by 
a  miUion  bushels.  The  carryover  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  was  1,109  million  bush- 
els on  July  1,  1961,  as  compared  to  onlv 
12  million  bushels  of  Soft  Red. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
tables  prepared  on  production,  consump- 
tion and  carryover  of  wheat  for  the  1956- 
60  crops  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
PROVISIONS  OP  SUGAR  ACT  OP 
194  a— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  16,  and  17,  1962.  the 
names  of  Senators  Magntjson,  Moss 
DwoRSHAK,  Jackson,  Hart,  Talmadge! 
HicKEY,  McGee,  Church,  Bible,  Smith 
of  Massachusetts,  Kuchel,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Bartlett,  Butler,  Bush, 
Saltonstall,  Muskie,  Euid  ScoTT  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  3290)  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on  May 
14, 1962.  ^ 


Pro'lurtion  and  use  of  u-hcal.  by  classes,  .5-year  average,  1956  60  crops 

(^!illlon  buslu'!.':] 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  23,  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  1915  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orstllna 
lallonardo,  Mrs.  Chow  Chul,  and  Glusept)e 
Anlello; 

S  2270  An  act  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  bo  as  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  from  the  western  dlvi- 
.'^^lon  of  the  western  district  of  Missouri  to  the 
St.  Joseph  division  of  such  district,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws."  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  expended; 

S  J  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the 
US  Air  Force  Academy;  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  m- 
struction  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  wheat  marketing  certificates  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  producers  of  the 
various  types  of  wheat— Hard  Red  Win- 
ter. Soft  Red  Winter.  Hard  Red  Spring, 
White  and  Durum— in  accordance  with 
estimated  national  requirements  for 
each  class  for  the  uses  for  which  mar- 
keting certificates  are  required. 

Under  the  biU,  as  reported,  situations 
can  arise  where  certificated  supplies  of 
some  classes  of  wheat  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  such  cases, 
buyers  would  have  to  buy  wheat  unsuited 
for  their  needs. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  de- 
sirable uncertificated  wheat  and  sub- 
stitute it  for  undesirable  certificated 
Krain,  this  would  mean  that  some  pro- 
ducers would  receive  a  subsidy  on  wheat 
that  was  not  used  for  domestic  human 
consumption  or  exports,  while  other  pro- 
ducers would  be  producing  wheat  needed 
for  such  uses  without  subsidy. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
to  correct  this  situation. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  GRANT- 
ING NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  TO  CERTAIN  VETER- 
ANS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14  and  16, 1962.  the  names 
of    Senators    Long    of    Missouri,    Yar- 

BOR»UGH.    METCALF,    GRUENING,    CaRROLL, 

Capehart,  Douglas,  Fulbright,  Kuchel. 
Long  of  Hawaii.  Mansfield,  McGee, 
Neuberger,  Pastore.  Humphrey,  Morse, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Pell,  Bible, 
Clark,  Scott,  Dodd.  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  Randolph,  Aiken.  Keating, 
Beall.  Muskie.  Bartlett,  Bush,  Hart, 
Johnston,  Magnuson.  Symington.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Engle,  Javits.  and 
Butler  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3289)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit, 
for  1  year,  the  granting  of  national 
service  life  insurance  to  veterans  here- 
tofore eligible  for  such  insurance,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  on  May 
14,  1962. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  MUsourl: 
Address  entitled  "American  Agriculture  as 
an  Influence  In  World  Affairs."  delivered 
by  Senator  Symington  before  the  World 
Food  Forum,  In  Washington,  DC  on  May 
15,  1962. 


PROFITS  ESSENTIAL  TO  JOBS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  the  newspaper  this  morning,  I 
came  across  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  astounding  statements  I  have 
ever  seen  with  regard  to  the  employment 
situation  in  this  country.  My  refereace 
is  to  a  challenge  issued  by  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  for  business- 
men to  show  how  profits  can  create  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  Mr. 
Meany  has  any  serious  doubt  on  this 
score,  the  labor  organization  he  repre- 
sents would  do  well  to  look  for  another 
president.    It  certainly  cannot  get  along 
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for  very  long  with  a  man  who  lacks  the 
most  fundamental  knowledge  of  our 
economic  system  and  the  place  of  busi- 
ness profits  and  losses  In  the  employ- 
ment picture. 

We  might  ask  Mr.  Meany  how,  in  the 
name  of  heavens,  does  he  believe  that 
jobs  could  be  created  without  profits. 
The  first  job  Mr.  Meany  or  anyone  else 
in  the  labor  movement  ever  held  was 
made  possible  by  profits.  If  it  were  not 
for  business  profits,  there  would  be  no 
AFL-CIO  in  existence  today.  If  it  were 
not  for  business  profits,  the  American 
unions  would  never  be  able  to  seek  a 
raise  for  their  members  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

We  also  might  ask  Mr.  Meany,  how 
any  business — no  matter  how  big  or  how 
small — is  ever  going  to  be  able  to  ex- 
pand, create  new  facilities,  and  require 
the  services  of  more  workmen,  if  it  does 
not  have  profits.  It  is  fairly  basic  that 
without  profits,  no  corporation,  no  busi- 
ness, no  enterprise  of  any  kind,  is  going 
to  grow  and  expand  and  add  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  Nation  and  the 
creation  of  more  and  more  job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
merely  state  that  if  Mr.  Meany  really 
needs  to  be  told  the  relationship  of  busi- 
ness profits  to  business  growth  and  the 
creation  of  more  Jobs,  he  is  perhaps  the 
worst  informed  man  in  the  labor  move- 
ment today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  WasWngton  Post  of  May  23,  1962] 

Meant  Calls  on  NAM  To  Show  How  High 
Paorrrs  Cseatx  Jobs 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

George  Meany  challenged  a  business  leader 
3rest€rday  to  demonstrate  how  bigger  profits 
would  create  more  Jobs. 

Breaking  througli  the  ritualistic  public 
speeches  at  the  White  House  conference  on 
national  economic  Issues,  the  burly  AFL-CIO 
preildent  declared : 

"I  don't  care  how  high  profits  wlU  go  If 
you  tell  us  how  this  Ls  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred Into  Jobs,  not  higher  salaries  for  ex- 
ecutives, or  stock  options — legalized  larceny 
practiced  by  some  of  these  corporations." 

Meany  delivered  hla  chaUenge  to  Charles 
R.  Sligh.  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Sligh  had  told  the  more  than  200  business, 
labor,  and  academic  leaders  in  the  State  De- 
partment auditorium  that  falling  profits  are 
behind  the  Nation's  tuempioyment  problem. 

B£PLXB8  TO  ItKAMT 

In  reply  to  Meany,  Sligh  promised  to  send 
the  labor  leader  what  he  said  was  the  NAM'S 
detailed  plan  on  how  Job  opportunities  can 
be  created.  He  quarreled  with  Meany's  as- 
sertion that  most  Americans  think  proflta 
are  too  high.  But  he  would  not  answer  from 
the  floor  Meany's  demand  for  the  link  be- 
tween   profits  and   jobs. 

Meany's  angry  outburst  highlighted  the 
closing  session  of  the  2-day  conference. 
Delegates  agreed  that  the  public  sessions 
shed  little  light  on  economic  problems.  But 
most  of  them  said  it  was  usefxil  to  keep  on 
talking  and  said  they  hoped  there  would  b« 
more  trlparUte  meetingi  of  this  kind. 

Th©  Memny-Sllgh  exchange  repeated  some 
history.  After  the  AFL  and  CIO  merged  In 
1955.    the   two   men   debated   rlght-to-work 


laws  at  an  NAM  luncheon.  Sligh,  a  former 
furniture  manufacturer,  was  then  chairman 
of  the  NAM'S  board. 

HnS   SHORTER    WEEK 

In  his  formal  address,  Sligh  had  -'said  that 
automation  was  no  cause  for  concern,  that 
programs  to  spread  work  through  shorter 
hours  and  other  plans  for  social  action  would 
merely  burden  business  with  Inceased  costs. 

"Whatever  restricts  profits  opportunities 
is  bound  to  reduce  our  national  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  create  an  employment 
problem,"  he  said. 

This  brought  Meany  to  his  feet. 

"We  are  meeting  here  because  we  arc  la 
trouble,"  Meany  said.  "We  could  accept  the 
law  of  the  Jungle  If  we  didn't  have  a  national 
problem." 

This  he  defined  as  inadequate  growth  and 
"a  creeping  unemployment  rate' 

DEM.\NDS    NAM    SOLUTION 

"It's  not  enough  to  t«ll  us  thai  industry 
will  make  Jobs  and  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves."  he  shouted.  "Let  the  NAM  say 
how  they  would  handle  it.  If  they  can  show 
me,  I'm  for  more  profits.  " 

Meany's  reference  to  stock  options  con- 
cerned a  form  of  compen.satloa  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  corporate  executives  In  the  room. 

The  corporations  they  run  allow  them  the 
option  or  choice  to  buy  certain  amounu  of 
the  company's  stock  at  fixed  prices.  If  the 
price  of  the  stock  goes  up,  they  exercise  the 
options,  buy  the  stock  and  can  cash  in  their 
profits  at  the  25-percent  capital  gains  rate. 
If  the  stock  price  doesn't  go  up.  they  lose 
nothing. 

NEW    ECONOMY    SEEN 

Earlier  in  the  day.  the  delegates  heard 
John  T.  Dunlop,  chairman  of  Harvard's  eco- 
nomics department,  describe  what  he  said 
was  a  new  economy.  It  will  be  marked,  he 
said,  by  much  more  international  competi- 
tion and  technological  change  and  by  new 
responsibilities  imposed  on  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

In  this  world,  he  said,  the  Government 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  alternatives  of 
regulation  or  noninterference  but  must  ex- 
plore a  middle  ground  between  them. 

On  the  unemployment  front,  Dunlop 
warned  that  the  Nation  faces  an  unparal- 
leled split  between  the  demands  for  skills 
and  the  supply  of  skills  possessed  by  the 
labor  force. 

Other  conference  speakers  Included  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  John.son.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Douglas  DUlon.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Luther  H.  Hodges. 


THE    DISGRACE    OF    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOLBOOKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  10  min- 
utes to  make  a  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  six  bright,  intelligent,  respon- 
sible, polite,  and  modest  high  school 
students  visited  my  oflflice.  I  had  a  won- 
derful talk  with  them  and  was  greatly 
impressed  with  their  sense  of  maturity 
and  social  responsibility.  But  I  will 
confess  that  I  was  shocked  and  outraged 
at  what  they  told  me  and  what  they 
showed  me.  These  young  people  brought 
vrith  them  their  Distiict  of  Columbia 
schoolbooks. 

I  have  on  the  desk  before  me  an  ex- 
hibit of  just  a  few  of  the  books  that  are 
provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  students  in  this  great  Capital  City  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  explore  with  my  col- 


leagues the  condition  of  these  books, 
unless  they  can  come  close  to  see  them; 
but,  needless  to  say,  these  books  are  fall- 
ing apart.  Pages  and  chapters  are  miss- 
ing, covers  are  falling  ofif,  bound  by 
string  or  rubberbands.  They  are  old, 
obsolete,  antiquated.  They  do  not 
qualify  for  the  respectable  title  of  "An- 
cient History." 

Here  is  a  book,  "Elements  of  Elec- 
tricity." I  think  this  is  pre-Thomas 
Edison. 

All  I  know  is  tliat  no  school  which  calls 
it.^elf  modern  would  in  any  way  consider 
for  a  moment  having  such  a  book,  unless 
to  show  the  early  stages  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration into  what  is  known  as  elec- 
trical energy. 

Here  is  a  book  entitled  "Making  Sure 
of  Arithmetic" — beat  up,  battered,  torn, 
pages  missing,  dirty,  old,  and  not  even 
modern  in  terms  of  teaching  techniques. 
Here  is  a  book  on  "Modern  Physics" 
that  was  modern  prior  to  the  atom  bomb, 
which  leaves  out  the  atomic  age  com- 
pletely, and  yet  is  a  standard  textbook 
in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  for  modem 
physics.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  a 
shortage  of  scientists  for  modem  tech- 
nology? 

As  I  said,  these  youngsters  came  to  me 
on  their  own.  I  have  never  met  finer, 
more  attractive,  more  considerate,  more 
pohtc,  and  I  might  add,  more  intelli- 
gent, people  than  these  young  high 
school  students. 

They  brought  with  them  books  so 
dirty,  battered,  tattered,  aged,  and  worn 
that  they  have  to  be  held  together  with 
rubberbands.  And  the  schools  are  filled 
with  these.  This  is  but  a  sampling- 
books  with  pages,  and  even  whole  sec- 
tions, missing  after  years  of  hard  use. 
books  which  are  obsolete  now  and  which 
were  obsolete  10  years  ago. 

One  of  the  girls  in  the  group  showed 
me  a  book  called  "Modern  Physics"  used 
by  seniors  at  Spingarn  High  School 
which  tells  how  "melting  ice"  chills  food 
in  "modern  refrigerator  boxes."  I  re- 
member my  grandmother  telling  me 
about  that.  There  Is  not  1  home  in  10 
that  uses  a  "modem  refrigerator  box  ' 
with  "melting  ice."  TTils  exemplifies  the 
teaching  of  modem  physics  in  the  Capi- 
tal City  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  about  nuclear 
physics  in  this  "Modem  Physics"  book. 
It  is  not  mentioned.  This  book  was 
printed  in  1938.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  badly  needed  physicists  will  come  out 
of  this  high  school.  I  wonder  how  many 
are  going  to  enter  a  university  that  has 
high  standards  for  its  entrance  require- 
ments? 

A  boy  in  the  group  showed  me  a  sixth - 
grade  book  used  at  Benmng  Elementary, 
tiUed  "The  United  States  and  Its  World 
Relations."  It  contains  this  remarkable 
information: 

Airplanes  are  gradually  conquering  the 
earth.  Airplanes  have  not  only  sailed  over 
the  oceans,  but  they  have  sailed  around  the 
earth.  Of  course,  stops  were  frequently 
made  for  gasoline  and  oil. 

That  is  revealing  information.  There 
is  not  a  7 -year-old  child  who  does  not 


know  this  without  ever  having  looked  at 
a  book. 

I  wonder  what  Colonel  Glenn's  daugh- 
ter or  son — or,  in  fact,  any  of  my  col- 
leagues' children — would  think  on  read- 
ing this.  What  startling  information. 
What  a  revelation  of  our  modem  tech- 
nology. How  it  really  portrays  the 
image  of  modern  America,  the  jet  and 
supersonic  plane. 

Another  of  the  youngsters  showed  me 
a  book,  "Elements  of  Electricity,"  which 
is  used  at  McIIinley  High  School  and 
which  was  printed  in  1925.  I  gave  It  a 
brief  description  a  moment  ago.  Pity  the 
poor  McKinley  pupil  who  wants  to  be 
a  scientist  or  engineer,  or  even  wants  to 
use  a  "do  it  yourself"  kit  at  home  to  hook 
up  electricity. 

And  pity  poor  America,  which  cannot 
see  why  it  should  afford,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  books  on  elements  of  modem 
electricity  which  go  beyond  1925. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  providing  our  chil- 
dren in  the  space  age.  In  the  atomic  age, 
an  age  in  which  we  are  mighty  worried 
about  keeping  ahead  of  the  Russians. 
Well,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
that.  A  Washington  youngster  has 
enough  trouble  keeping  up  with  the  ad- 
vances of  America  In  the  1930's.  As 
the  young  people  showed  me  these  broken 
down,  gone-to-pieces.  outmoded,  out- 
dated books,  I  wondered  what  kind  of 
study  and  homework  incentive  they  pre- 
sented. But  at  least  the  students  I  met 
are  allowed  to  take  school  books  home. 

At  some  schools,  such  as  Chamberlain, 
the  pupils  cannot  take  their  books  home 
after  school.  There  are  not  enough 
books  to  go  around. 

There  is  enough  money  in  this  city  to 
build  new  hotels,  cocktail  bars,  race- 
tracks, and  a  stadium.  There  is  enough 
money  in  this  city  to  give  it  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  income  ratings  in  the 
world.  But  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  this  city  to  buy  even  simple  arith- 
metic books  for  10-year-old  children. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  about  time  that 
the  Congress  became  outraged  about 
some  things  going  on  in  this  city.  This 
is  a  Federal  City.  I  think  the  city  de- 
serves home  rule.  We  in  the  Congress 
are  not  doing  anything  to  give  it  home 
rule.  No  other  modem  American  city 
would  tolerate  these  conditions  over- 
night. But  the  PTA's  and  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  are  helpless 
because  Congress  does  not  take  care  of 
the  business  of  this  city.  The  best  way 
for  the  Congress  to  take  care  of  the 
business  of  the  city  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  to  let  the  city  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  take  care  of  its  own 
business  through  home  rule. 

Mr.  President,  aU  of  this  Is  only  half 
of  the  sad,  tragic  and  disgraceful  story. 
The  other  half— and  not  the  better 
naif,  either— is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia s  equally  appalUng  school  library 
Situation.  To  put  it  bluntly.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  has  the  worst  school  Ubrary 
system  m  the  Nation  compared  to  cities 
of  its  size.  In  fact.  It  brings  up  the  rear 
in  comparison  to  cities  of  almost  any 

S!7C. 

We  tell  everyone  else  in  the  world 
iiow  to  act.  We  do  more  sermonizing, 
we  spout  more  pious  platitudes  to  tell 
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people  how  to  act  than  any  other  city 
We  criticize  people  in  India  in  Africa 
and  In  Latin  America.  We  worry  about 
Illiteracy  in  other  parts  of  the  NaUon. 
I  think  before  we  criticize  anybody 
else  we  should  start  putting  things  In 
order  In  this  city. 

Miss  Olive  De  Bruler.  superintendent 
of  libraries  In  the  District's  schools,  tells 
me  the  national  standard  for  school  U- 
braries  is  an  expenditure  of  $3  a  year  for 
books  per  child. 

Washington,  DC,  spends  a  paltry  58 
cents  for  each  junior  high  school  stu- 
dent. 76  cents  for  each  high  school  pupil 
and  nothing,  a  great  big  "goose  egg.'' 
zero,  for  each  elementary  pupil. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  costly  private 
schools  flourish  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? Is  it  any  wonder  that  public 
education  is  in  trouble  In  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  city  which  has  a  very  high  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
This  city  spends  more  money  on  ciga- 
rettes than  It  does  on  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  standard  is 
only  $3  a  year  for  libraries,  and  yet  this 
city  spends  76  cents  on  the  average  for 
Lbraries  for  high  school  students  and  58 
cents  on  the  average  for  junior  high 
school  students  and  nothing  for  the 
thousands  of  children  in  elementary 
schools. 

As  long  as  the  Congress  is  the  city 
council  for  the  city  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  intend  to  act  hke  a  council- 
man today.  I  was  once  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  would  not 
have  tolerated  these  situations  15 
minutes,  nor  would  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis have  tolerated  them.  The  alder- 
men would  have  been  dismissed,  as 
would  the  mayor  if  they  had  permitted 
such  conditions  to  exist. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  city  councils 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  which 
the  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
conditions  in  their  city.  We  equate  with 
the  Russians  in  this  regard.  It  is  totally 
unrepresentative  government.  There  is 
not  a  single  representative  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  city  council — 
the  Congress — governing  the  city. 

If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  colo- 
nialism and  Its  ugly  evils,  we  have  it 
here. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  libraries 
at  all  In  Washington's  elementary 
schools.  Some  of  the  newer  ones  have 
library  rooms — this  Is  a  great  advance — 
but  they  are  stocked  only  with  furniture, 
not  books. 

The  land  of  the  free.  The  home  of 
the  brave.  The  age  of  enlightenment. 
A  little  fiu-nlture,  but  no  books. 

We  have  made  great  progress,  Mr. 
President,  If  I  may  say  so  in  a  rather 
cynical  tone. 

It  is  in  the  elementary  grades  that  a 
child  begins  to  read  and,  in  the  sixth 
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grade  to  read  more  than  he  wIU  at  any 
other  time  during  his  school  life. 

It  Is  In  the  elementary  grades  that  a 
child  gets  into  the  habit  of  reading  or 
the  habit  of  not  reading. 

All  major  cities,  I  am  told,  spend  some 
funds    on   elementary   school   libraries 
except  Washington. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  little  rural 
town  in  which  I  live  In  Mirmesota  39 
miles  out  of  Minneapolis,  a  city  of  300 
people,  spends  more  money  on  elemen- 
tary school  libraries  than  does  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.  I  can  tell  Senators 
that  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where  I 
served  as  mayor,  spends  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  its  libraries. 

But  that  is  not  all.  My  young  visitors 
told  me,  for  example,  that  the  youngsters 
at  Sousa  Junior  High  School  cannot  take 
books  out  of  the  library  to  their  homes 
They  also  told  me  the  District's  five  voca- 
tional high  schools  do  not  have  hbrar- 
ians. 

They  told  me,  too,  that  Spingam  High 
School,  built  10  years  ago.  still  has  only 
the  bare  bones  of  a  library.  And  it  has 
this  only  because  private  groups  have 
donated  a  rudimentary  collection. 

Ana  they  told  me  something  else 
which  typifies  the  whole  sad  state  of  the 
District's  school  hbraries:  Washington 
got  its  first  library  superintendent- 
Miss  De  Bruler— only  5  months  ago,  and 
then  only  because  the  junior  league 
agreed  to  pay  ,her  salary. 

Mr.  President,  shocking  perhaps  is 
not  the  best  word  for  all  this. 

It  Is  disastrous.  It  Is  disgraceful  It 
is  outrageous.  It  Is  unbelievable  It  is 
incredible. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  Washing- 
ton's schools  are  substandard  physical- 
ly. We  all  know  there  Is  a  perpetual 
teacher  shortage.  This  regrettably  is 
true  throughout  much  of  the  country 

A  boy  or  girl  attending  such  schools 
does  not  have  the  best  chance  to  learn 
But  he  still  will  have  a  good  chance  if  he 
has  decent  books. 

But  take  away  the  opportunity  for 
good,  decent,  helpful,  stimulating 
books— modern  textbooks— and  there 
will  be  almost  no  chance  left  for  him. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  reading  is 
the  basis  for  all  education.    And  if  the 
opportunity   for   reading  is   not   there 
neither  will  education  be  there. 

The  young  people  who  visited  me  are 
members  of  a  group  they  formed  them- 
selves and  call  High  School  Students  for 
Better  Education.  They  are  trying  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  own  schools. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  that  is. 
These  are  young  students  pleading  with 
the  Congress.  They  have  come  to  the 
Congress  to  testify.  They  are  working 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  their  own 
leadership. 

Instead  of  trying  to  get  out  of  school, 
they  are  trying  to  stay  in  school  and 
improve  school  facilities. 

In  a  day  when  our  youth  wears  a  black 
eye  In  many  quarters  for  apathy  and 
delinquency,  it  is  refreshing  that  these 
youngsters  are  doing  their  best  to  wipe 
away  the  black  eye  that  we.  their  elders, 
are  sporting.  I  carmot  commend  them 
too  highly.  They  want  the  tools  to  im- 
prove their  city,  their  Nation,  and  their 
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own  lives — tools  which  are  not  being 
denied  the  youth  of  neighboring  areas. 
Those  tools  should  have  been  given 
to  the  students  years  ago.  If  this  Sena- 
tor has  anything  to  say  about  it.  they  will 
be  given  to  them  this  year.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  voting  on  defense  programs, 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  agricultural 
programs  and  new  buildings  for  Con- 
gress until  we  get  some  books  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
get  ready  for  trouble.  I  for  one  cannot 
^j,  feel  very  good  about  being  a  U.S.  Sena- 

■^  '  tor  and  knowing  that  we  have  closed  our 

eyes  to  the  glaring  reality  of  the  inade- 
quacy and  obsolescence  of  these  teach- 
ing tools. 

The  youngsters  I  met  have  completed 
a  thorough  inventory  of  the  school  text- 
book situation.  That  is  a  project  that 
ought  to  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Congress.  They  ask  that  the  per  student 
expenditure  of  $5  for  textbooks  and  all 
educational  materials  be  increased  to 
$10  in  order  to  make  a  start  in  over- 
coming this  lag  and  blight  in  our  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  per  student  expend- 
iture in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  all 
teaching  materials,  including  books, 
films,  blackboards,  and  maps,  is  $5  per 
student — the  price  of  five  martinis. 

If  these  young  people  were  asking 
three  times  the  amount  I  would  be 
tempted  to  go  along.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  condemned  books  to  be  in  use  be- 
cause there  are  no  others. 

On  the  library  front  $26,500  a  year  is 
being  spent  on  the  District  school  librar- 
ies: $83,000  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  expenditure  to  $1  a  child  in  the  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  and  50 
cents  in  the  elementary  schools.  Even 
with  that  expenditure  the  amoimt  spent 
per  pupil  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools  would  be  $2  to  $2.50  a  pupil 
below  the  national  standard.  But  it 
would  represent  at  least  a  start. 

I  have  been  looking  into  this  question 
for  several  weeks  and  have  been  waiting 
for  this  occasion  to  speak  about  it. 

Last  year  I  found  some  rather  dis- 
graceful conditions  at  Freedman's  Hos- 
pital in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  went 
through  the  hospital  and  returned  to  the 
Senate  and  spoke  about  those  conditions, 
not  once,  but  many  times.  I  will  do  the 
same  thing  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent question.  I  shall  conduct  a  one- 
man  crusade  on  this  subject  until  some- 
thing is  done.  I  warn  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  drop  it  after  one 
angry  speech.  The  first  thing  that  is 
needed  is  for  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
receive  full  reports  from  school  officials 
on  the  need  for  text  and  library  books. 
Then  the  appropriate  subcommittees  and 
the  full  Committees  on  Appropriations 
should  take  action. 

Our  children  deserve  a  minimum  allot- 
ment of  the  basic  school  tools.  They  are 
our  children.  Every  Senator  and  every 
Representative  is  responsible  for  their 
education.  We  govern  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Or  should  I  say  "misgovern" 
it? 

It  will  be  a  tragedy— the  children's, 
America's  and  ours — if  this  astonishingly 
decrepit  situation  is  not  corrected  now. 


HOMESTEAD  ACT  CENTENNIAL 
STAMP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  ceremonies  at  Beatrice.  Nebr., 
in  connection  with  the  first  day  of  issue 
of  the  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  centennial  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

These  ceremonies  were  held  near  the 
site  of  America's  first  homestead,  claimed 
a  few  minutes  after  midnight  on  January 
1,  1863,  by  a  Union  soldier  named  Daniel 
Freeman.  The  site  is  now  a  national 
monument. 

The  citizens  of  Beatrice  and  Nebraska 
are  understandably  proud  of  the  role 
their  city  and  State  have  played  in  the 
opening  of  the  West  to  ."settlement  and  in 
keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  hardy 
homesteaders  who  made  it  possible. 

The  ceremonies  of  Sunday  were  the 
first  in  a  series  of  events  which  will  run 
through  June  16,  and  I  wish  to  salute 
those  who  are  making  these  events  so 
successful.  They  include  Mr.  G.  E. 
Switzer,  president  of  the  Homestead 
Centennial  Association:  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Harman,  chairman  of  the  commemora- 
tive stamp  committee:  Beatrice  Mayor 
W.  W.  Cook  and  his  prcdeces.sor.  Mayor 
Blaser;  Mr.  Leigh  F.  Coffin,  postmaster 
of  Beatrice:  and  a  long  list  of  hard- 
^*orking  Beatrice  and  Nebraska  citizens. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  as  a  featured 
speaker  on  Sunday  the  Honorable  J. 
Edward  Day,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  State.s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Postmaster  General  Day  and  tho.sc  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  together  with  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  May  20,  "They  Lived  the  Amer- 
ican Dream,"  by  Hal  Borland,  a  grandson 
of  a  Nebraska  homesteader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  J.  Edward  D.\y,  Postmaster 
General 

Lrist  Tuesd.^y  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
dinner  of  the  World  Food  Forum  which 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  distinguished  Inter- 
national gatherint;  of  sclentlst.s.  educators. 
and  administrators  was  present. 

A  message  addressed  to  the  a.ssembly  by 
President  Kennedy  contained  the  following 
passage: 

"One  hundred  years  ago  today.  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
months  that  followed,  there  was  also  en- 
acted into  law  the  Homestead  Act.  opening 
our  hinterland  to  settlement,  and  the  Mor- 
rill Act.  creating  a  system  of  land  grant  col- 
leges. These  three  acts  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rich  traditions  of  American 
farm  life  which  we  know  today.  As  we  move 
into  the  next  century  of  development,  those 
traditions  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  hunger— man's  oldest,  per- 
sistent enemy." 

The  three  measures  mentioned  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  institutions  that  de- 
veloped under  them,  are  largely  responsible 
for  turning  this  Nation's  agricultural  econ- 
omy from  one  of  scarcity  to  one  of  unprece- 
dented abundance.  The  remarkable  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  scientific  farming 
equals  in  significance  our  greatest  discover- 
ies In  atomic  energy  and  outer  space. 


We  have  developed  an  agricultural  system 
In  this  country  that  is  envied  throughout 
the  world  and  Is  universally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  the  20th 
century.  One  hour  of  farm  labor  in  the 
United  States  today  produces  seven  times  as 
much  food  and  fiber  as  it  did  In  1870,  three 
times  as  much  as  In  1940,  and  twice  as  much 
as  In  1950  Whereas,  a  century  ago  1  Ameri- 
can farmworker  produced  enough  food  to 
support  himself  and  4  other  people,  today  he 
produces  enough  for  24  other  people. 

This  astounding  agricultural  progress  has 
not  only  presented  our  people  with  an  abun- 
d.ince  of  food  and  fiber.  It  has  also  con- 
tributed markedly  to  economic  growth  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy.  To  the 
emer;7lng  nations  of  the  world  now  des- 
perately seeking  the  Industrial  development 
that  Is  the  hallmark  of  a  mature  economy, 
the  contributions  of  American  agriculture 
Uy  economic  growth  provide  a  significant 
ex.imple. 

The  most  dynamic  contributions  to  eco- 
nomic growth  that  American  agriculture  can 
make  in  the  future  will  be  In  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  globe.  The  "revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations"  represents  one 
of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  today's 
rupid:y  changing  world.  Only  a  fraction  of 
the  world's  population  lives  In  countries  the 
economies  of  which  are  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 

A  good  m.uiy  of  these  new  nations  have 
not  yet  settled  such  questions  as  land  tenure 
and  ownership.  Most  of  them  face  difficult 
problems  in  their  search  for  agr.irl.m  re- 
form. 

The  newly  developing  nations  feel  com- 
pelled to  choose  the  system  of  landowner- 
ship  and  cultivation  that  can  bring  about 
the  productivity  increases  they  must  have. 

At  the  same  time  they  confront  a  rising 
demand  by  those  who  till  the  soil  for  fulfill- 
ment of  their  age-old  dream  of  landowner- 
ship. 

This  one  aspect  of  economic  develop- 
ment— the  question  of  Individual  ownership 
of  the  land  by  tho.se  who  till  It — may  hold 
the  key  to  the  whole  political  and  economic 
complexion  of  the  emerging  nations. 

Over  a  century  ago,  Daniel  Webster  said 
that  "A  republican  form  of  government  rests 
not  more  on  political  constitutions  than  on 
those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and 
tr.'insmission  of  property." 

Like  Daniel  Webster,  I  am  convinced  that 
if  land  tenure  reform  follows  the  pattern  of 
individually  owned  and  operated  family 
farms  free  institutions  will  be  enormously 
strengthened. 

All  the  evidence  we  have  indicates  that 
both  capital  formation  and  Increased  agri- 
cultural productivity  will  be  enhanced  If 
this  course  Is  followed. 

The  incentive  of  ownership  has  shown  it- 
self to  be  a  powerful  mechanism  for  the 
creation  of  capital  from  labor  in  an  un- 
developed economy  by  such  means  as  digging 
wells  and  ditches,  clearing  land,  building 
roads  and  dwellings,  and  raising  livestock. 
Underemployed  labor  is  turned  into  capital. 
The  same  Incentive  Is  lacking  in  cases  where 
the  farmer  has  no  opportunity  to  gain  from 
his  added  effort. 

Conversely,  recent  history  Is  rife  with  Il- 
lustrations of  lagging  productivity  and  hun- 
ger when  individual  Incentive  and  owner- 
ship were  destroyed. 

The  act  to  which  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln signed  his  name  exactly  100  years  ago, 
and  which  we  are  commemorating  today, 
provide  that  •■«  •  •  any  person  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  21  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  have  filed  his  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  such  •  •  •  shall 
from  and  after  the  first  of  January  1863,  be 
entitled  to  enter  one-quarter  section  or  a  less 
quantity  of  unappropriated  public  lands." 
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The  Homestead  Act  allowed  an  Individual 
who  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  of  up  to  160 
acres  belonging  to  the  public  domain,  and 
who  built  a  house  on  the  land  and  farmed  a 
porUon  of  It,  to  become  Ita  owner  after 
5   years. 

The  law's  contribution  to  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  vast  central  por- 
tions of  our  country  Is  Impossible  to  over- 
state. 

The  act  provided  the  Incentive  for  great 
numbers  of  Europeans  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica. The  lure  of  free  land  not  only  brought 
large  numbers  of  new  settlers  to  the  new 
world,  it  everywhere  became  symbolic  of 
the  aspirations  and  dreams  men  had  for  be- 
ginning a  new  hfe  In  a  new,  undeveloped. 
but  richly  fertile,  country. 

The  Homestead  Act  brought  about  an  ex- 
pansion that  must  have  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expsctatlons  of  such  early  pro- 
ponents as  .Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of 
Missouri.  Benton  opposed  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment land  to  the  highest  bidder  as  "a 
false  policy"  and  believed  that  "gratuitous 
prants  to  actual  settlers  w.-uj  the  true  policy, 
and  their  labor  the  true  way  of  extracting 
national  wealth  and  strength  from  the  soil  " 
Over  18  million  j>ersons  have  claimed 
homesteads  on  270J  million  acres  of  public 
land  In  the  century  since  the  act  became 
law.  This  is  an  area  over  five  times  the  size 
of  Nebraska.  Tlie  homesteaders  faced  great 
liardships  and  often  tragedy  as  well  as  suc- 
cess and  fruition  in  hacking  farm  land  out 
of  the  wilderness. 

Homeste.adlng  continued  as  a  great  force 
of  development  weU  Into  the  20th  century. 
In  fact.  ab<jut  two-t.ilrds  of  all  homestead- 
iiig  was  done  In  tho  first  30  years  of  this 
century.  It  Is  still  (;olug  on  In  Alaska  and 
even   in  my  home  S;.ate  of  California. 

It  helped  to  lay  tlie  basis  for  the  mlrac- 
ulouo  agricultural  abundance  which  Amer- 
ica enjoys  today,  an  abundance  which  Is 
unequalled   an>-wheri!   on    the    globe 

Beatrice  is  a  fitting  location  for  this 
slsrniflcant  cerpmony.  Pour  hundred  and 
eighteen  persons  filet  entries  on  the  day  the 
act  went  into  efTecl — January  1.  1863.  The 
first  man  believed  tc  have  filed  was  Daniel 
Freeman,  of  Beatrice,  who  persuaded  the  U  S 
Land  O/Tlco  at  Browr  svllle.  Neb.,  to  open  at 
midnight.  Freeman  is  a  fortunate  name  for 
tills  first  homestcade;-.  A  man  who  owns  his 
own  farm  is  the  very  essence  of  a  free  man 
And  Freeman  Is  t'le  name  of  my  dis- 
tinguished Cabinet  .'olleague  who  has  his 
heart  and  soul  In  helping  the  farmer. 

The  H:^mestead  National  Monument  stands 
on  the  ground  of  Darnel  Freeman's  claim 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment Is  able  to  play  a  part  In  honoring  the 
homesteaders  here  tcday. 

We  receive  each  year  hundreds  of  sugges- 
tions for  stamps  to  ccmmemorate  significant 
people  and  events. 

We  refer  these  suggestions  to  our  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  which,  composed  of 
distinguished  historians,  artists,  philatelists, 
;.nd  other  citizen-^,  rr presents  a  wide  back- 
L-round  of  interests  a.^d  experience.  In  this 
way,  we  have  obtal  led  the  best  possible 
filuance  In  choosing  subjects  and  events 
worthy  of  commemor.ition. 

Beginning  last  yet.r,  we  drastically  re- 
duced the  number  of  commemorative  stamps 
iR.';i|td  each  year  so  that  the  event  celebrated 
by  a  special  stamp  vill  become  known  to 
more  people  than  before. 

The  stamp  we  are  issuing  today  was  de- 
Mgned  by  Mr.  Charles  Chlckering  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing.  It  shows  a 
sod  hut,  with  a  doorwiy,  brightly  lit,  against 
the  background  of  a  bleak  and  wintry  sky. 
A  settler  with  his  shovel,  the  combination 
t.iat  produced  the  hut,  Is  pictured  in  the 
foreground.  His  wlf?,  dlshpan  In  hands, 
stands  beside  the  open  doorway. 

The  sod  hut  was  the  classic  house  of  the 
prairie,  built  of  block?  of  matted  earth.    It 
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WM  not  an  Ideal  dwelling.    During  the  rain 

t^!  H?°f'  '•*!^!^  •'^^  "^  durlng^dry  s^ij 
the  dirt  cracked  and  chipped  off  in  chxinks 
insecte  and  small  animals  found  It  an  Ideal 
nesting    place. 

But  because  they  were  cheap  and  easy  to 
build,  held  the  heat  In  winter  and  were  cool 
in  summer,  and  filled  the  Homestead  Acfs 
requirement  for  a  dwelling,  they  were  the 
most  popular  dwelling  erected  by  home- 
steaders in  the  plains. 

The  stamp  is  blue-gray  In  color,  repre- 
senting a  late  evening  scene  and  emphasizing 
the  bleakness  of  the  plains.  In  the  lower 
rlghthand  corner  Is  the  wording  "The  Home- 
stead Act"  and  the  dates  "1862,  1962  - 

Mr.  Chlckering  says  the  treatment  of  his 
design  "while  extremely  realistic,  was  ob- 
viously symbolic— symbolic  of  all  the  present 
day  homes  tn  the  plains  of  which  this  was 
the  forerunner." 

We  hope  that  this  stamp  will  remind  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  the  courageous  and 
enterprising  men  and  women,  who  in  the 
memorable  phrase  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  (quoted  eariier  by  Mr.  Baker),  "gave 
the  world  more  than  they  took  from  It  " 
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[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine    May 
20.   1962) 
Thet   Lived   the   American    Dream 
(By   Hal    Borland) 
Daniel  Freeman  got  his  furlough  the  last 
week  In  December   1862,  went  home  to  Ne- 
braska,  and    borrowed    a   horse   and   an   ax 
Blue  overcoat  flapping  In  the   bitter  wind 
he  rode  70  miles  west  from   BrownvUle  on 
the  Missouri  River,  cut  an  armload  of  stakes 
paced   off   and   marked    160    acres   of   good 
bottom  land  on  Cub  Creek,  and  returned  to 
BrownvUle.     There  he  persuaded  the  Regis- 
ter to  0!)en  the  Government  land  office  for 
a  few  minutes  Just  after  midnight  on  New 
Year's  Day,   when   the  new  Homestead  Act 
went   Into  effect,  and  filed  a  claim  to  the 
land  he  had  staked. 

Then  Daniel  Freeman  went  back  to  his 
regiment.  Nobody  knows  which  regiment, 
nor  Just  who  Daniel  Freeman  was,  but  he 
made  history.  His  homestead,  the  first  on 
record.  Is  now  a  national  monument.  In 
a  sense,  he  launched  the  opening  of  the 
West,  the  conquest  of  America's  last  big 
frontier.  The  homesteaders  who  eventually 
followed  him  took  title  to  public  lands  to- 
taling more  than  seven  times  the  area  of 
all  New  England,  created  a  dozen  big  Western 
States,  and  shifted  the  whole  political  and 
economic  balance  of  the  Nation. 

The  free-land  Homestead  Act  had  been 
passed  by  Congress  8  months  earlier  and 
President  Lincoln  had  signed  it,  almost  off- 
hand, on  May  20.  1862.  Lincoln  was  preoc- 
cupied by  his  search  for  a  dramatic  stroke 
that  might  bring  the  Civil  War  to  a  quick 
end.  The  stroke  he  chose  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  did  not 
end  the  war,  but  by  coincidence  It  became 
effective  the  same  day  as  the  Homestead  Act. 
and  at  the  time  free  slaves  seemed  more  im- 
portant than  free  land. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  America  has 
not  always  been  a  place  of  free  land  for  all 
comers.  The  earliest  settlers  did  receive  free 
homesites,  but  most  of  the  land  belonged 
first  to  the  colonizing  companies,  then  to  the 
Colonies,  and  after  the  Revolution,  to  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
sold  only  in  large  parcels  and  wealthy  spec- 
ulators bought  most  of  It.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1803  added  another  million 
square  miles  to  the  public  domain,  but  the 
laborer  and  the  small  farmer  still  couldn't 
own  any  of  it. 

By  the  ISSO's  free  land  was  a  hot  political 
Issue.  The  East  opposed  It  t)ecause  It  would 
drain  off  the  cheap  labor  supply,  the  South 
because  it  would  create  new  antlslave 
States.  But  war  pressures  relaxed  the  East's 
opposition,   and.   in   addition,  the  new   Re- 


publican Party  needed  popular  support  and 
the  resUeas.  expanding  landlew  class  in- 
eluded  several  mllUon  voters. 

Except  for  an  occasional  Daniel  Freeman 
there  was  lltUe  homesteadlng  untu  after 
the  war.  Not  that  there  were  any  difficulties 
In  becoming  a  homesteader.  Anyone  who 
was  married  or  over  21  could  file  on  a  home- 
stead for  a  few  dollars'  fee.  Then  aU  he  had 
to  do  was  buUd  a  house,  farm  part  of  the 
land  and  live  there  for  6  years  If  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  his  time  in  service  was 
subtracted  from  the  5  years,  EventuaUy  this 
requirement  was  cut  to  3  years  and  under 
certain  conditions  one  could  homestead  as 
much  as  640  acres — a  square  mile. 

But  if.  In  terms  of  doUars,  the  land  was 
free,  in   human   terms  it  was  bought   with 
sweat  and  hardship,  courage  and  dogged  de- 
terminauon.     The  first  big  wave  of  settle- 
ment began  In  1866.     That  wave  took  most 
of  the  good  land  east  of  the  88th  meridian 
which  includes  the  eastern  third  of  Kansas' 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakota*.     This  was  weil- 
watered  country,   with  streams  and  a  good 
deal  of  timber,  and  the  homesteaders  there 
followed   the  classic  pattern   of   pioneering 
They  built  log  cabins,  burned  wood,  cleared 
helds,  drank  spring  water,  ate  venison,  buUt 
towns    and    mills    in    river    valleys.     They 
turned  the  clocK  back  200  years  to  a  way  of 
hie  the  East  had  outgrown  and  almost  "for- 
gotten.    That  phase  of   homesteadlng  soon 
i)asscd.  however.     By  the  1870's  the  frontier    ' 
had   moved  on  west,  onto  the  high  plains.    ^ 
That  Is  where  tlie  classic  traditions  of  home- 
steadlng  took  shape,   the   resolute,   bearded 
men   and    the    brave,    sunbonneted   women 
living  In  sod  houses  on  the  high,  dry,  lone- 
some land  so  long  possessed  bv  the  buffalo, 
the  Indian  and  the  cattleman. 

Those  tradltl(«is  evolved  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  some  historians  say  the  fronli-'r 
was  gone  and  free  land  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  by  1900.     But  the  records  show  other- 
wise.    Two-thirds  of  all  the  homesteadlng. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  was  done  between 
1900  and  1930.  and  most  of  It  was  on  these 
high  plains.     My  own  boyhood.  In  fact,  was 
spent  on  a  typical  plains  homestead  In  Col- 
orado In  the  second  decade  of  this  century. 
Because  of  cetndltlons,   the   plains  home- 
steaders had  to  devise  a  wholly  new  kind  of 
pioneering.     The   plalris  had  scant  rainfall, 
few  live  streams,  almoct  no  trees,  and  were' 
officially  termed  a  desert,  unfit  for  hablu- 
tlon,  as  late  as  1876  when  the  homesteadei's 
were  already  settling  there. 

All  previous  poneers  had  been  woodsmen, 
but  the  ax  was  almost  as  useless  as  a  row- 
boat  on  the  plains.  Instead  of  log  cabins, 
the  homesteaders  there  had  to  learn  to  buUd' 
houses  and  barns  of  the  tough  sod.  Instead 
of  wood,  they  learned  to  burn  the  dried  dung 
of  buffalo  and  cattle.  Instead  of  deer  and 
wnid  turkeys  they  had  to  eat  Jackrabblu. 
Without  streams  to  float  their  crops  to  mar- 
ket, they  had  U)  haul  or  herd  them  over- 
land. With  no  springs  and  few  creeks,  they 
had  to  dig  well.s  and  harness  the  wind  to 
pump  water. 

They  did  have  a  few  new  tools  in  their 
favor,  if  they  could  afford  them.  They  had 
John  Deere's  steel  plow,  and  they  had  Cvrus 
Mccormick's  reaper.  They  also  had  Joseph 
GUdden's  barbed  wire  with  which  to  begin 
choking  the  big  cattle  ranches  to  death. 

But  they  still  had  to  sweat  and  freeze  and 
starve,  fight  Indians  and  cattlemen,  endure 
grasshoppers  and  drouth  that  took  two  crops 
out  of  three.  There  was  a  wry  saying  that 
you  bet  Uncle  Sam  your  life  agalnst"l60  acres 
that  ycu  could  live  there  5  years  without 
starving  to  death.  Perhaps  half  those  who 
took  plains  homesteads  r/on  the  bet.  The 
others  were  starved  out.  drouthed  out.  lone- 
lled  out.  or  Just  plain  quit  and  went  back  "to 
live  on  the  wife's  folks." 

My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  wave 
of  homesteaders.  He  went  from  Indiana  to 
eastern  Nebraska  In  1867  and  took  land  not 
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far  from  Daniel  Freeman's  claim.  A  black- 
smith and  millwright,  he  helped  organize  a 
county  and  build  the  town  where  my  father 
waa  born  In  1879. 

Change  had  come  so  swiftly  there  that 
my  father  grew  up  In  a  community  almost 
as  staid  and  settled  as  a  small  town  In 
eastern  Ohio.  He  became  a  printer  on  the 
local  newspaper.  But  he  had  an  Itching 
foot  and  land  hunger.  In  1910,  when  he 
was  31  years  old,  he  took  my  mother  and  me 
to  eastern  Colorado  and  filed  on  a  home- 
stead 30  miles  south  of  the  Platte  Valley 
town  of  Brush. 

We  went  to  Colorado  by  rali,  not  In  a 
covered  wagon.  By  then  Denver  had  been 
settled  50  years  and  even  a  small  town  like 
Brush  had  electric  lights,  municipal  water, 
and  a  sugar  factory. 

But  our  homestead  was  100  miles  from 
Denver,  30  miles  from  Brush  and.  In  basic 
conditions,  even  more  primitive  than  east- 
ern Nebraska  when  my  grandfather  was  a 
homesteader.  The  nearest  road  ended  10 
miles  from  our  land.  It  was  15  miles  to  a 
telephone,  30  miles  to  a  doctor.  Trickling 
Beaver  Creek  with  Its  few  stunted  cotton- 
woods,  the  nearest  flowing  water  and  the 
nearest  trees,  were  12  miles  from  us.  Our 
nearest  neighbor  was  2  miles  away.  Buf- 
f:ilo  bones  still  littered  the  hills,  but  the 
only  Indian  was  a  halfbreed  homesteader 
5  miles  from  us,  a  former  cowboy, 

Mv  father  and  I  built  a  small  sod  house 
and  barn  We  dug  a  well  with  a  posthole 
auger.  We  plowed  a  few  acres  and  planted 
corn,  which  range  cattle  soon  raided.  Our 
first  team  of  horses  ate  a  poison  weed  and 
died  and  the  last  of  my  father's  meager  cap- 
ital went  for  another  team  and  for  fence 
posts  and  barbed  wire.  The  second  winter 
my  father  became  seriously  sick  and  we 
lived  on  cornmeal  mush  and  Jack  rabbits. 
Times  were  so  hard  my  mother  hesitated  to 
write  a  letter  because  postage  stamps  cost 
2  cents  each. 

For  2  vears  there  was  no  school.  Then 
the  neighboring  homesteaders  built  a  one- 
room  sod  schoolhouse  and  hired  a  girl  Just 
out  of  high  school  to  teach  a  3-month  term. 
There  was  no  church,  but  in  good  weather 
the  neighborhood  families  gathered  at  some- 
one's house  once  a  month  and  sang  hymns, 
read  the  Bible  and  thanked  God  for  smill 
favors.  Evervbody  came.  Including  the 
Oerm.in-Jewish  family  and  the  Irish- 
Catholic  family. 

When  there  was  a  prairie  fire,  everybody 
helprd  fl^ht  it.  When  a  baby  was  born,  there 
were  volunteer  midwives  If  a  man  was  hurt 
or  sick  at  haying  time,  his  neighbors  cut  and 
stocked  the  native  grass  for  him. 

For  the  mo?t  part,  the  homesteaders  lived 
on  what  they  could  grow.  They  swapped 
butter  and  eggs  for  salt  and  flour  and  coffee. 
Now  and  then  a  man  went  to  town  and 
worked  a  few  months  in  the  sugar  factory 
to  get  cash  for  new  overalls  or  shoes  or  an- 
other cow.  or  to  pay  a  doctor  bill.  Their 
common  asset  was  hope.  Next  year  was 
always  going  to  b?  better. 

Actually,  the  years  didn't  vary  a  great  deal 
for  the  homesteaders  except  that  now  and 
then  they  had  a  good  crop.  When  they  did, 
prices  always  were  lew  for  what  they  had  to 
sell.  But  they  did  have  more  to  eat.  The 
periodic  panics  and  depressions  back  East 
always  sent  new  waves  of  homesteaders 
West — the  Jobless  and  the  dl.spossessed. 
Tl:»ere  had  been  surges  in  the  seventies,  the 
eighties,  the  nineties  and,  after  the  depres- 
sion of  1907,  the  last  big  surge  around  1910. 
Then  came  the  First  World  War.  It  set 
off  a  boom  that  was  felt  even  on  the  plains 
in  the  form  of  $2  wheat.  But  by  then  the 
greater  part  of  the  pioneering  was  done. 
When  that  boom  died  away  into  the  big 
bust,  with  the  depression  and  the  dust 
storms  of  the  thirties,  a  new  social  and  eco- 
nomic order  had  begun  to  take  over.     For 


good  or  bad,  the  old  days  were  gone.  The 
pioneer  homesteader  was  a  person  of  the 
past. 

What  were  the  homesteaders  like,  as 
people?  The  modern  sociologist  probably 
would  call  them  underprivileged,  but  they 
were  a  cross  section  of  the  small -town  folk 
and  landless  farmers  of  their  time.  They 
had  little  capital,  but  they  weren't  afraid 
of  work.  TTiey  were  more  venturesome,  more 
determined  to  get  ahead,  more  insistently  in- 
dividual than  their  neighbors  back  home, 
but  they  had  typical  American  faults  and 
virtues. 

Some  were  bigots,  some  were  fanatics, 
some  were  crackpots.  Some  were  chrojiic 
complalners  and  ne'er-do-wells.  But  far 
more  of  them  were  intelligent  and  level- 
headed, and  some  were  natural  leader.s 
Nearly  all  were  literate,  some  had  a  fair 
amount  of  education,  and  all  wanted  school- 
ing and  better  opportunities  fur  their  chil- 
dren. Their  common  demand  was  for  a 
chance  to  l)uild  their  own  security,  to  stand 
oi\  their  own  two  feet. 

In  the  main,  they  di.strusted  bankers  and 
hated  Wall  Street,  big  bu&iness  and  the  rail- 
roads. They  were  su.spicious  of  politicians. 
They  had  their  own  politicians,  and  their 
demagogue.;,  and  at  times  they  frightened 
the  East  with  their  ideas.  But  a  good  many 
of  those  radical  ideas  now  are  the  law  of  the 
land — election  of  US.  Senators,  a  graduated 
income  tax,  control  of  Wall  Street  and  big 
business  and  the  railroads.  They  even  pio- 
neered  in  granting   women's  sufirage. 

One  aspect  that  seems  to  baffle  historians 
was  the  paradox  of  rusccd  individualism  in 
personal  conduct  and  opinion,  and  an  equally 
strong  spirit  of  cooperation  in  meeting  com- 
mon problems.  But  frontier  life  seems 
always  to  have  been  marked  by  that  con- 
tradiction. The  homesteaders  revived  it  from 
the  Nation's  early  years.  Peiiiaps  because 
the  homestead  experience  i.=  so  recent  in  our 
history,  its  pioneer  culture  and  viewpoint 
still  form  p.  baffling  element  in  our  national 
thinking,  a  kind  of  thorn  in  our  conscience. 
In  a  sense,  the  homesteaders  represented 
the  most  recent  expression  of  the  old,  old 
American  dream,  the  vision  of  a  time  and 
place  where  a  man  could  build  his  own 
security,  speak  his  mind,  stay  out  of  debt, 
and  work  out  his  own  salvation.  t>oth  spir- 
itual and  material.  It  was  based  on  the  old 
virtues — work,  thrift.  Justice,  self-respect. 
A  good  part  of  it  was  summed  up  in  the 
classic  advice  of  a  homesteader  to  his  chil- 
dren: "Tell  the  truth,  stay  out  of  debt,  don't 
be  afraid  of  work,  and  remember  when  you 
pray  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

Times  have  changed,  and  so  have  many 
values.  Today  we  talk  of  cutting  the  work 
week  to  30  hours  or  less,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  worry  about  what  to  do  with  our 
leisure.  Debt  has  become  almost  universal. 
We  have  millions  of  Idle  teenagers  and  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  problem.  We  build 
obsolescence  into  our  machines  to  keep  our 
factories  busy.  With  a  glut  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, we  pay  farmers  to  let  their  land  lie 
Idle.  With  social  security,  old-age  pensions, 
and  imminent  public  medical  care,  we  still 
worry  about  tomorrow  and  wonder  about  our 
own  strength  and  sanity. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  wrote  a  book  about 
my  own  part  of  the  homestead  era,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  letters  I  received 
from  onetime  homesteaders.  Fewer  than  a 
half-dozen  of  them  regretted  the  hardships 
of  the  homestead  experience;  most  expressed 
pride  In  the  achievement. 

I  took  vicarious  pride  in  the  far  larger 
number  of  letters  from  men  and  women  who 
had  grown  up  as  homestead  children.  Again 
and  again  those  letters  expressed  gratitude 
for  the  grit  and  gristle  bred  into  them  by 
the  pioneer  experience.  Most  of  them  had 
graveled  quite  a  way.  In  every  sense.     They 


were  scattered  all  over  America,  and  many 
of  them  were  professional  people — doctors, 
teachers,  lawyers,  public  ofl5''lals,  preachers' 
Two  were  college  presidents.  Repeatedly 
they  wished  there  were  some  way  to  revive 
the  spirit  and  revitalize  the  dreams  they  re- 
membered from   the  homestead  frontier. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  such  a  let- 
ter from  a  woman  whose  parents  home- 
steaded  in  Colorado  in  1908.  It  was  a  letter 
full  of  memories  of  hard  work,  crop  failure 
and  stubborn  persistence,  but  it  also  recalled 
dreams  dreamed  on  summer  evenings  "when 
we  took  the  kitchen  chairs  outdoors  to  watch 
the  blazing  red  and  gold  sunset  fade  and  the 
big  stars  come  out."  It  concluded:  "Now  I 
realize  that  we  were  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  I  am  proud  of  It." 

That  chapter  of  history  is  now  closed. 
But  the  homestead  era  In  many  ways  sum- 
marized three  centuries  of  American  pioneer- 
ing and  growth  toward  maturity,  and  the 
homesteaders'  experience  has  become  a  part 
of  our  common  inheritance.  The  hopes  the 
dreams  and  the  verities  that  sustained  them 
on  the  sod-house  frontier  persist  In  our 
memories.  Those  things  are  old-fashioned 
now.  and  sometimes  are  called  as  out  of  date 
as  the  Conestoga  wagon.  But  they  did  help 
to  shape  the  American  pattern,  and  we  still 
haven't  found  anything  to  take  their  place 


LICENSING  FEE  PROPOSED  TO  BE 
CHARGED  AMATEUR  RADIO  OP- 
ERATORS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
receiuly  received  several  letters  opposing 
the  proposed  $5  licensing  fee  to  be 
charged  ainateur  radio  operators  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
This  matter  is  known  as  FCC  docket 
14j07.  and  is  entitled  "Establishment  of 
Fees  for  the  Commission's  Licensing  and 
Regulatory  Activities." 

My  correspondents  make  logical  argu- 
ments against  this  proposed  rule.  Some 
of  them  ai-e  as  follows: 

Fii-st.  These  amateur  radio  operators 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  any  fees 
because  of  services  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try, such  as  providing  emergency  com- 
munications in  time  of  disaster. 

Second.  Even  when  there  is  no  dis- 
aster, amateurs  provide  a  most  useful 
service  by  annually  sending  thousands 
of  messages,  free  of  charge,  across  the 
Nation  and  around  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  amateur  radio  station 
at  the  South  Pole. 

Third.  If  the  FCC  plans  to  decrease 
the  number  of  radio  amateurs,  it  should 
do  .so  by  raising  the  standards  of  its  ex- 
aminations, not  by  imposing  financial 
requirements. 

Fourth.  The  fee  would  bo  an  onerous 
burden  for  any  operator  who  frequently 
moves,  as  the  $5  fee  would  be  charged 
him  for  every  change  of  address. 

Fifth.  Many  Federal  agencies  do  not 
charge  any  licensing  fees,  even  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  therefore,  the  FCC 
should  not  levy  any  fees  upon  amateurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  res- 
olution from  the  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Mars 
Club,  Inc.,  signed  by  Larry  G.  Keating, 
as  well  as  letters  from  Paul  Ackerman,  of 
Milford,  Nebr.;  Robert  H.  Fricke,  of  Ash- 
land, Nebr.;  and  John  P.  Zimmer,  of 
Lincoln.  Nebr.  All  of  them  state  well 
and  efTectively  their  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing this  proposed  $5  licensing  fee. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

LiNcoLK  Mars  Club,  Inc.. 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  April  13,  1962. 

Sir:  By  unanimous  legislative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Lincoln  Mara  Club,  Inc.  (a 
nonprofit,  educational  corporation) ,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  on  the  night 
of  April  13,  1962: 

■'Resolved.  That  the  Lincoln  Mara  Club, 
Inc..  Is  against  the  charging  of  fees  for 
amateur  license  application." 

The  following  pjasons  are  hereby  given 
for  our  opposition  to  the  amateur  fees  pro- 
posed In  FCC  docket  No.  14607. 

1.  It  charges  both  amateurs  and  commer- 
cial stations  without  realizing  the  gross  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  two. 

(a)  Commercial  stations  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  are  allowed  certain  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

(b)  Amateur  radio  stations  operate  at  a 
loss  since  the  amateur  radio  operator  Is  not 
allowed  to  charge  any  fee  for  his  services, 
even  though  the  amateur  uses  his  equip- 
ment for  civil  defense.  Red  Cross,  and  other 
such  public  services,  he  is  allowed  no  tax 
deductions  on  his  radio  equipment.  In  fact. 
In  the  SUte  of  Nebraska,  and  In  other  States! 
a  personal  property  tax  Is  leveled  against 
his  equipment. 

2.  Because  of  the  great  benefit  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  the  public  at  large  due  to  amateur 
radio  services,  it  should  be  the  public  at 
large'8  charge  to  maintain  the  FCC  along 
with  fees  derived  from  stations  of  commer- 
cial nature. 

(a)  The  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency 
Service  Is  the  backbone  of  civil  defense  com- 
munications, yet  the  fee  ruling  would  ap- 
ply to  those  stations  supporting  this  vital 
program. 

(b)  Radio  amat-urs  have  proved  over  and 
over  again  their  need  to  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding emergency  communications  In  floods. 
tornadoes,  etc..  with  no  financial  profit  to 
themselves. 

3.  This  fee  would  discourage  prospective 
citizens  from  becoming  amateiu-s. 

(a)  As  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  has  stated,  this  fee  would  be 
heaviest  upon  those  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  those  working  themselves  through 
college.  It  would,  in  fact,  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  people  going  Into  ham  radio,  and  thus 
decrease  the  number  of  electrical  technicians, 
and  engineers  which  are  so  vitally  needed 
today. 

(b)  $5  may  not  B'?em  like  much,  but  It  Is 
a  great  deal  to  the  younger  generation,  espe- 
cially considering  the  high  cost  of  amateur 
equipment. 

( c )  It  would  decrease  the  number  of  young 
people  entering  the  armed  services  with 
prior  electronic  training. 

4.  If  the  FCC  wants  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  radio  amateurs,  It  should  do  so  by 
raising  the  standards  of  Its  examinations 
rather  than  letting  the  rich  in,  and  the 
poor  out. 

5.  This  fee  would  be  a  terrific  expenditure 
for  anyone  who  does  a  lot  of  moving  Inas- 
much as  the  $5  fee  would  be  charged  him 
everjtlme  he  happened  to  move,  and  apply 
to  have  this  change  of  address  known  to 
the  FCC.  A  very  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  fall  In  this  category. 

6.  Every  year  amateiu-s  send  thousands  of 
messages,  free  of  charge,  across  the  Nation, 
and  across  the  ♦orld.  Also  amateur  radio 
has  provided  a  means  by  which  servicemen 
overseas  can  talk  to  their  families  back  home 
ithere  is  an  amateur  radio  station  at  the 
South  Pole  for  Instance) .  This  Is  a  very  great 
morale  booster  provided  to  the  Armed  Forces 
by  amateurs. 

7.  Even  members  of  the  Military  AfflUate 
Radio  System  would  have  to  pay  thU  fee. 
This  would  mean  that  U  the  proposed  fee 
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was  to  be  adopted,  the  FCC  would  be  taxing 
an  activity  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense 

8.  Through  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  amateurs  help 
the  PCC  to  police  the  amateur  bands  thus 
amateurs  save  the  PCC  a  great  deal  of  money 
every  year. 

9.  There  are  many  radio  business  concerns 
which  would  be  hurt  because: 

(a)  A  decrease  In  the  number  of  amateurs 
would  decrease  the  number  of  customers 
that  they  have. 

(b)  The  $5  fee  would  be  $S  less  for  the 
amateur  to  spend  on  radio  equipment. 

Neither  of  the  two  conditions  would  help 
any  of  the  many  Industries  associated  with 
the  manufacturing  of  radio  equipment,  and 
It  Isn't  entirely  Impossible  that  such  condi- 
tions could  raise  equipment  prices  con- 
tributing to  the  already  upward  splrallng 
price  trend. 

10.  A  great  number  of  scientific  advances 
have  come  about  through  tlie  efforts  of  ama- 
teur radio.  Why  In  any  way  try  to  hinder 
these  efforts? 

11.  Many  already  existing  Government 
agencies  at  the  present  time  charge  no  license 
fee,  even  for  commercial  purposes.  For  In- 
stance, are  airlines  charged  to  support  the 
FAA  budget?  Are  marine  and  water  carriers 
charged  for  coastal  and  river  control?  Does 
It  cost  you  a  fee  to  take  a  civil  service 
examination?  Of  course  not.  Then  why 
should  radio  amateurs  be  charged  a  fee  Just 
80  that  they  can  perform  this  great  Nation 
a  great,  and  needed  service? 

In  conclusion,  we  of  the  Lincoln  Mars 
Club,  Inc.,  are  against  the  proposed  fee  for 
amateur  radio  operator  appUcatlons  (FCC 
docket  No.  14607)  as  we  believe  that  It  would 
not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  amateurs,  nor 
the  peopit  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Amateur  radio,  our  country's  biggest  diplo- 
mat, should  be  helped  not  hindered. 

The  FCC  has  established  May  16,  1962,  as 
the  deadline  to  contact  the  FCC  concern- 
ing this  matter.  In  order  to  file  a  comment 
with  the  FCC  you  must  send  your  original 
comment  in  writing  along  with  14  copies  of  It 
(1  for  each  commissioner)  to:  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington  25 
DC. 

We,  along  with  the  American  Radio  Relay 
Leagtie  and  amateurs  all  over  the  country 
would    appreciate    any    opposition    to    FCC 
docket  No.  14507  that  you  can  provide. 
Respectfully, 

Larrt  G.  Keating, 

Special  Secretary. 
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appreciated.     If  I  can  assist  you  In  any  way, 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paui,  L.  Ackzxman. 

Faxmxhs  &  Mxbchants 

National  Bakk, 
Ashland.  Nebr.,  May  9. 1962. 
Hon.  Roman  H.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  "We  need  your  as- 
sistance In  opposing  PCC  Docket  No.  14607 
In  the  matter  of  establishment  of  fees  for 
the  Commission's  licensing  and  regulatorv 
activities.  The  FCC  has  extended  to  May  16 
the  date  for  filing  comments  on  this  nro- 
posal.  •^ 

As  an  amateur  radio  operator,  I  am  op- 
pcFed  to  FCC  docket  No.  14607  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  concerning  amateur  radio  oper- 
ators is  done  by  the  amateurs.  The  FCC 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  fees  and 
regulations  determined  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table but  cost  analysis  shows  that  the  pro- 
posed fees  to  be  paid  by  amateur  radio 
operators  will  more  than  pay  for  the  FCC's 
services  to  the  amateurs.  This  makes  It  a 
tax. 

2.  Is  the  Government  planning  to  charg- 
the  airlines  for  the  FAA  budget,  the  marine 
and  waterway  carriers  for  coastal  and  river 
control,  etc' 

3.  The  number  of  licensed  amateur  radio 
operators  would  undoubtedly  decrease,  mean- 
ing fewer  applicants  for  RACES  (Radio 
Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Services)  and 
MARS  (Military  Affiliate  Radio  System). 
Also  many  future  electrical  engineers,  mili- 
tary electronic  technicians,  etc.,  get  their 
start  as  amateur  radio  operators. 

4.  The  amateur  radio  operator,  by  law,  may 
not  accept  pay  of  any  kind  for  his  services. 
The  commercials,  however,  do  charge  for 
their  services  and  count  any  repairs  to  their 
equipment   as    tax   deductions. 

Further  Information  is  contained  In  the 
April  1962  issue  of  QST  magazine.  The 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  filed  against  this  docket.  Any 
assistance  In  opposing  FCC  Docket  No  14507 
will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  H.  Fricke. 
Amateur  Radio,  WOPOL. 


Milford,  Nebr.,  May  8. 1962. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  the  newspapers  of  a  proposed 
change  In  the  issuance  of  amateur  radio  li- 
cense procedures  and  the  establishment  of 
certain  fees  for  a  license.  This  new  change 
Is  now  being  considered  In  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  docket  No.  14507 
which  is  now  up  for  hearings. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  firmly  believe  this  li- 
cense fee  arrangement  Is  another  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  and  Its  reg- 
ulatory agencies  upon  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  I  am  opposed  to  this  fee  being 
charged  for  this  type  of  license.  If  It  were 
possible,  I  believe  this  activity  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded.  It  Is  the  ama- 
teur electronic  experiments  which  have 
helped  to  develop  the  electronic  field  which 
we  have  today.  This  change  is  also  being 
opposed  by  the  American  Radio  Relay  League 
which  is  almost  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
thousands  of  radio  "ham"  operators  in  the 
United  States. 

Your   assistance   and    efforts    In   opposing 
this  measure  before  the  PCC  will  be  greatly 


KOKKV, 

Lincoln.  Nebr..  Map  8.  1962. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  The  writer  took  up 
amateur  radio  as  a  hobby  after  a  coronary 
In  November  of  1953  and  a  repeat  In  June 
of  1954.  and  he  has  spent  many  happy  hours 
on  the  air  talking  to  other  hams  In  this 
country  and  el.sewhere  In  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  Impressed  me 
as  a  newcomer  to  the  hobby  is  the  dedication 
of  the  amateur  radio  operator  to  his  hobby 
and  the  pains  he  goes  to  to  provide  public 
service  when  regular  communications  lacili- 
tles  are  out  of  order. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  feature  of 
amateur  radio  is  that  It  Is  a  readymade 
emergency  service  available  on  a  minutes 
notice  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
and  elsewhere  In  the  world.  To  provide  com- 
munications facilities  even  one-tenth  as  ef- 
fective as  amateur  radio  would  cost  billions 
of  dollars. 

Many  amateur  radio  operators  are  youths. 
Many  electronic  engineers  of  today  started 
out  with  amateur  radio.  Many  amateur 
radio  operators  are  of  limited  means. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  before  Congress  to 
charge  a  fee  of  $5  for  an  Initial  license  or 
for  a  change  of  address  or  for  other  changes 
in  an  amateur's  license. 
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Tbe  writer  tau  always  felt  that  Federal 
services.  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  should  pay 
their  own  way,  and  this  fee  would  In  no  way 
Interfere  with  the  writer's  operation  of  ama- 
teur radio  frequencies:  however,  this  should 
be  the  last  facility  on  which  a  charge  Is 
made,  not  among  the  flrst,  because  It  will 
dlscoura^  or  actually  make  It  Impossible 
for  a  large  number  of  future  amatetir  radio 
operators  as  well  as  for  present  operators. 
In  our  opinion,  the  harm  from  the  passage 
of  this  bill  In  the  reduction  of  these  com- 
munications facilities  would  be  very  serious. 

The  American  Radio  Relay  League  has 
voiced  its  opposition  to  this  proposal  and 
the  writer  would  like  to  voice  his  opposition 
also.  We  think  It  Is  a  serious  mistake  to 
consider  this  charge  for  the  amateur  radio 
license. 

There  is  another  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  to  do  with  permitting  nationals  of  other 
countries  to  operate  amateur  radio  in  this 
country.  The  writer  has  traveled  exten- 
sively In  Europe,  Including  Russia,  and 
Canada,  and  expects  to  travel  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  this  fall.  In  many  areas, 
he  Is  denied  the  use  of  the  air  waves  simply 
because  our  laws  prevent  the  nationals  of 
that  country  from  the  use  of  our  amateur 
radio  facilities. 

This  particular  bill  seems  to  be  burled 
.  under  a  mass  of  confusion  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  we  might  be  missing  a  source  oj 
world  relations  in  denying  use  of  the  ama- 
teur frequencies  to  visiting  amateur  radio 
operators  from  many  other  countries.  We 
cannot  see  that  this  refusal  to  operate  does 
the  slightest  bit  of  good.  If  a  radio  opera- 
tor Intended  to  use  radio  for  a  clandestine 
operation,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  do  so  that 
it  is  ridiculous,  in  our  opinion,  to  continue 
to  refuse  the  bona  fide  visitor  to  America 
who  is  an  amateur  radio  operator  the  use 
of  our  air  waves. 

The  writer  would  personally  appreciate 
your  voting  against  a  charge  for  a  license 
fee  for  the  amateur  radio  operator  and  for 
the  proposed  bill  to  permit  visiting  nationals 
of  other  countries  who  are  amateur  radio 
operators  the  use  of  amateur  frequencies  In 
this  country. 

Very  sincerely, 

John  F.  Zimmer,  Jr. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRADE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  the  Senate 
will  consider  the  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  trade  program. 
The  fundamental  issues  involved  in  this 
measure  are  the  most  important  to  come 
before  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

The  consideration  of  this  measure  re- 
quires an  objective  appraisal  and  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  if  we  are  to  have 
the  kind  of  trade  program  under  which 
international  trade  will  be  expanded  on 
a  beneficial,  fair,  and  truly  reciprocal 
I  (basis. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the 
concept  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity in  the  belief  that  closer  economic 
cooperation  may  ultimately  lead  to 
Western  European  political  union.  Be- 
cause of  our  desire  to  support  the  weld- 
ing of  the  European  nations  together 
into  a  greater  and  stronger  force,  we 
should  not  blind  ourselves  to  Common 
Market  policies  which  are  detrimental  to 
our  vital  interests  and  harmful  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  itself. 
We  must  take  a  realistic  attitude  which 
recognizes  the  dangers  as  well  as  the 
promises  of  this  trading  bloc. 


Although  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket may  enhance  the  possibility  of  closer 
political  union  between  the  six-member 
countries,  it  is  emerging  as  more  than 
just  a  European  arrangement.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  pointed  out  recently  that 
it  will  be  the  center  of  a  trading  system 
which  branches  out  into  Africa  and  other 
continents.  It  has  associated  with  it 
some  16  independent  countries  and 
a  number  of  areas  of  varying  degrees 
of  dependency  which  constitute  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Associated  Over- 
seas States.  These  states  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Common  Market. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  hub  of  a 
world  trading  system  of  more  than  60 
countries  and  territories,  with  a  total 
population  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
people,  and  a  system  built  upon  tariff 
preferences  in  the  sterling  area,  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  for  an  association  of 
its  system  with  the  Common  Market. 
Other  nations  have  applied  or  indicated 
an  intention  to  apply  for  membership 
in  the  Common  Market.  Denmark  and 
Ireland  have  applied  and  Norway  is  fol- 
lowing suit.  Sweden.  Austria,  and  Swit- 
zerland have  announced  their  intention 
to  seek  "association"  with  the  Common 
Market.  No  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty the  eventual  scope  of  the  trading 
system  that  will  be  embraced  within,  or 
associated  with,  the  EEC.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  such 
a  far-fluijg  preferential  trading  system 
will  bring  about  fundamental  changes  in 
world  trading  patterns.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  we  fully  under- 
stand these  changes  and  that  we  adopt 
positive  policies  to  assure  the  establish- 
ment of  trading  principles  which  will 
allow  U.S.  goods  equitable  access  to  this 
market.  If  trade  is  to  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial it  must  be  equitable.  It  must  be 
based  on  sound  economic  principles. 
Free  competitive  trade,  established  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  advantage, 
should  be  the  goal  of  both  U.S.  and  Com- 
mon Market  trade  policies.  Such  a  sys- 
tem will  promote  the  economic  growth 
of  all  nations  by  bringing  about  a  better 
allocation  of  resources  and  promote  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  free  world. 

The  Common  Market  policies  on  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principle  of  comparative 
economic  advantage.  The  Common 
Market  movement  to  impose  a  system 
of  variable  levies  on  some  of  our  farm 
products,  including  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
and  poultry,  is  a  giant  step  toward  pro- 
tectionism. This  policy  not  only  ad- 
versely affects  the  United  States  but  will 
also  work  against  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

The  Common  Market  farm  policy  on 
these  farm  imports  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  professed  objectives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  which  the 
Common  Market  countries  pledged  to  ob- 
serve under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  They  are  protection- 
ist in  nature  and  the  antithesis  of  free 
and  fair  trade.  These  proposals  repre- 
sent, with  respect  to  agriculture,  a  return 
to  isolationism  that  tends  to  destroy  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward  lib- 


eralization of  trade  under  GATT  in  this 
area.  The  proposed  trade  barriers  could 
be  destructive  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
agricultural  export  trade,  regardless  of 
how  competitive  our  products  may  be. 
These  barriers  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  similar  barriers  that  have  been  im- 
posed in  the  past  by  Individual  nations. 
Bloc  action  will  bring  bloc  results.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  Government  main- 
tain a  position  against  such  restrictive 
measures.  Tools  must  be  provided  to 
give  the  President  bargaining  power  to 
prevent  these  new  barriers  from  being 
established  against  U.S.  goods,  and  to  in- 
sure reasonable  access  for  our  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  European  Common 
Market  area. 

The  EEC  trade  barriers  which  wUl 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  many  of  our 
agricultural  products  at  a  permanent 
disadvantage  take  the  form  of  "gate 
prices,"  "equalization  fees,"  "preferen- 
tial duties,"  and  similar  devices.  As  an 
indication  of  how  this  polcy  will  operate 
to  keep  our  farm  products  out  let  me 
illustrate  their  application  to  poultry 
products. 

Poultry  and  egg  products  constitute 
a  major  agricultural  item  in  the  United 
States.  These  products  are  the  third 
largest  producer  of  cash  farm  income. 
They  are  produced  and  marketed  freely 
and  competitively  without  subsidy  or 
price  support.  Our  poultry  is  competi- 
tive in  foreign  markets.  The  export 
potential  for  our  poultry  is  expanding 
rapidly.  In  only  5  years  our  poultry 
exports  have  increased  from  almost 
nothing  to  the  point  where  we  are  the 
leading  nation  in  foreign  poultry  sales. 
Our  exports  to  the  Common  Market  area 
in  1961  were  over  150  million  pounds. 
These  exports  are  a  substantial  source  cf 
dollars. 

It  Ls  estimated  that  the  new  Common 
Market  barriers  if  fully  imposed  could 
more  than  double  the  existing  duties  and 
almost  equa'  our  on-the-farm  price. 
These  duties  are  already  high.  Ger- 
many, the  principal  poultry  importer  in 
western  Europe,  is  currently  imposing 
a  duty  on  poultry  of  15.9  percent, 
amounting  to  some  5  cents  a  pound 
when  applied  against  the  current  export 
price.  In  contrast,  our  import  duty  on 
frozen  broilers  is  3  cents  per  pound  or 
about  10  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  obvious  effect  of  these  Common 
Market  restrictions  wiU  be  to  exclude 
U.S.  exports  and  to  preempt  unto  the 
Common  Market  countries  themselves 
as  much  of  the  market  as  they  choose — 
despite  the  competitive  position  of  our 
products  or  the  uneconomic  nature  of 
their  domestic  production.  The  Com- 
mon Market  by  these  proposals  intends 
to  exclude  competition  and  create  a  cap- 
tive market  rather  than  expand  trade. 
This  is  not  trade  liberalization,  It  is 
trade  strangulation. 

The  consequences  of  this  agricultural 
policy  are  grave  and  far  reaching.  This 
approach  endangers  the  spirit  of  west- 
ern unity  which  we  have  encouraged  as 
the  goal  of  the  Common  Market.  If 
such  policies  are  looked  upon  by  the  EEC 
as  legitimate  instnunents  of  inter- 
national trade  to  be  used  against  our 
competitive    agricultural   products,    the 


fabric  of  western  unity  .will  suffer.  It  is 
only  logical  to  sissume  that  demands  will 
grow  for  retaliation  against  EEC  prod- 
ucts that  are  competitive  in  our  market. 
The  Germans  would,  I  am  sure,  be  out- 
raged if  we  imposed  a  system  of  variable 
levies  on  their  Volkswagens. 

Our  agricultural  export  markets  are 
vital  to  the  national  economy  as  well  as 
to  farmers.    These  exports  are  a  source 
of  dollars  which  are  an  important  factor 
in  ameliorating  our  balance-of -payment 
difficulties.     The   agricultural   products 
on  which  the  EEC  wants  to  keep  us  at 
a    permanent    disadvantage    make    up 
about  $400  million  in  trade  with  these 
nations.    If  these  exports  are  cut  off,  as 
they  could  be  under  the  proposed  policy, 
our   balance-of-payments   problem   will 
become  even  more  difficult.    There  is  no 
assurance  that  these  or  other  exclusion- 
ary   measures    may    not    be    employed 
against  other  U.S.  exports.    If  such  uni- 
lateral action,  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  GATT,  can  be  taken  with  impunity 
against  these  farm  products  it  can  also 
be  used  against  other  products. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  one  of  prin- 
ciple and  a  reasonable  and  fair  solution 
must  be  reached  if  our  relationship  with 
the  Common  Market  is  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish. 

The  loss  of  agricultural  exports  which 
may  result  if  the  Common  Market  agri- 
cultural proposals  are  imposed  on  our 
agricultural  products  will  weaken  our 
ability  to  carry  the  heavy  financial  bur- 
den which  the  United  States  now  as- 
sumes in  the  effort  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  free  world. 

The  barriers  proposed  by  the  Common 
Market  would  destroy  the  competitive 
position  our  farm  products  have  gained 
through  efficiency.  They  are  the  antith- 
esis of  freer  trade  and  can  only  oper- 
ate to  create  frictions  within  the  free 
world. 

I  understand  that  our  negotiators  have 
not  accepted  the  principle  proposed  by 
the  EEC  that  would  insulate  their  pro- 
ducers from  U.S.  competition  even 
though  the  policy  on  poultry  is  sched- 
uled to  be  placed  in  effect  on  July  1. 
The  way  has  been  left  open  for  further 
negotiation,  and  we  must  insist  upon 
full  exercise  of  our  rights  and  privileges 
under  GATT.  Our  officials  should  press 
vigorously  for  full  compliance  by  the 
EEC  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  GATT.  It  would  be  belittling  for  the 
United  States  to  make  further  conces- 
sions in  an  effort  to  buy  the  reduction 
or  the  elimination  of  these  barriers. 

We  are  at  the  point  now  where  the 
representatives  of  our  Government  must 
exert  greater  effort  to  impress  on  our 
friends  in  the  EEC  that  if  we  are  to 
progress  toward  a  mutually  beneficial 
trade  partnership  and  a  more  open 
trading  world  in  which  our  most  efficient 
industries— theirs  as  well  as  ours— can 
share  m  expanding  markets,  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  permit  the  establishment 
or  new  and  more  restrictive  trade  bar- 
riers against  our  products.  The  de- 
mands of  the  new  trading  world  wUl 
undoubtedly  require  many  adjust- 
ments—but such  adjustments  must  be 
ae.signed  to  promote  efficiency  and  to  ex- 
pand trade — not  to  contract  it. 
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Passage  of  the  President's  trade  bill 
is  essential  to  reaching  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  it  will  give  us  flexibility  and 
strength  for  bargaining  purposes  that 
we  do  not  have  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  which  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Any  agreement  we 
reach  with  the  Common  Market  must 
provide  assurance  that  our  farm  prod- 
ucts will  have  reasonable  access  to  the 
Market.  "There  must  be  no  agreement 
which  would  help  one  segment  of  our 
economy  at  the  expense  of  another 

The   chaUenge  to  freedom   posed   by 
Communist  imperialism  is  grave  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  throughout  the  life- 
time    of     the    present    generation    of 
Americans.    The  growth  of  an  Atlantic 
community,    of    which    the   President's 
trade  program  is  a  vital  element,  is  com- 
pelling evidence  that  time,  if  we  use  it 
wisely,  is  on  the  side  of  freedom,  not 
communism.     The  prospect  of  an  en- 
larged European  Economic  Community 
represents  a  formidable  challenge  to  the 
Umted   States— a   challenge   which   we 
can  confidently  accept— and  it  also  rep- 
resents    an     unexampled     opportunity 
Western  Europe  is  moving  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  mass  consumption  econ- 
omy comparable  to  our  own.     The  ad- 
justments will  not  be  easy.     The  Com- 
mon Market  move  toward  protectionism 
m  agricultural  trade  is  a  disturbing  de- 
velopment.    The  failure  to  follow   the 
law  of  comparative  advantage  in  agri- 
culture is  not  in  their  economic  inter- 
ests or  ours.    If  the  full  potential  of  the 
Common  Market  for  promoting  Western 
strength   and   unity  is   to   be  achieved 
they  must  adopt  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  agricultural  trade 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ARTHUR  C.  MAGILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
few  men  have  what  can  honestly  be 
described  as  distinguished  careers  in 
their  chosen  field.  And,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  when 
a  man  chalks  up  not  one— but  two  out- 
standing records  of  accomplishment  dur- 
ing his  span  of  working  years. 

But.  just  such  a  man.  Dr.  Arthur  C 
Magill,  outstanding  educator  and  de- 
voted public  officeholder,  announced  last 
week  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  that  he  will 
retire  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  He  has  given  more  than  60  work- 
ing years  to  his  fellow  Missourians  and  to 
his  fellow  Americans,  as  a  schoolteacher, 
college  professor,  research  scientist,  and 
then,  at  a  time  when  most  go  into  retire- 
ment— Dr.  Magill  launched  a  new  career 
that  took  him  to  the  Missouri  State  Leg- 
islature and  county  govenmient. 

Such  a  record  is  a  truly  inspiring 
example  of  devotion  to  public  service. 
Most  men  must  be  content  to  settle  for 
much  less,  and  even  so.  account  well  for 
their  lives.  But,  not  Dr.  Arthur  Magill, 
for  there  is  a  part  of  the  story  that  has 
not  yet  been  told.  The  good  doctor  s  love 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  burning  desire  to 
spare  others  the  grief,  pain,  and  tragedy 
that  struck  his  family  in  the  typhoid 
plague  of  the  early  1900's,  spurred  him 
to  another  career  which  paralleled  all 
these  other  labors.  Vowing  to  give  all 
possible  of  his  training,  education  and 


efforts  to  eradication  of  dread  typhoid 
he  has  given  nearly  three  score  years  to 
the  development  of  better  water  testing 
methods  and  the  introduction  of  chlo- 
rination  in  his  section  of  Missouri  His 
services  have  always  been  availpble— 
without  charge— to  all  who  sought  them 
Though  his  public  life  is  ending,  his  war 
against  typhoid  will  continue. 

Tliat.  briefly,  has  been  the  Ufe  of  Dr 
Arthur  C.  Magill— educator,  scientist 
pohtician.  and  humanitarian.  Although" 
his  name  may  not  ring  with  familiaritv 
in  future  generations,  human  hves  will 
forever  bear  the  mark  of  charitable 
love  from  this  man.  whose  life  is  true 
greatness. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  may  know  more  of  this  great 
man.  now  in  the  ninth  decade  of  a  fu'l 
and  wonderful  life,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  personal  sketch  of  Dr 
Magill,  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  Courier-Post,  now  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

OcTOCENARI.^N    To    Leave   Public    Service    at 

End  of  the  Year 

(By  Don  Gordon) 

Cape    Girardeau,    Mo— A    young    Missouri 

schoolteacher     in    1908    answered    personal 

tragedy  with  a  dedication  that  has  outlasted 

his  two  careers  and  spared  countless  families 

from  the  sorrow  he  knew. 

For  Arthur  C.  Magill— retired  educator  and 
active  public  officeholder— never  forgave  the 
typhoid  plague  which  had  killed  his  brothers 
crippled  his  sisters. 

The  Cape  Girardeau  octogenarian  at  the 
end  of  this  year  will  leave  the  public  service 
with  which  he  filled  six  decades,  but  he  is 
not  abandoning  his  original  vow  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  combat  typhoid  fever. 

"There  was  nothing  altruistic  about  it  " 
Dr.  Magill  explains.  "I  Just  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  other  people  suffering  the  same  grief 
I  had." 

The  fever  invaded  the  Magill  home  in  rural 
Ray  County,  striking  down  Dr.  MagilTs 
mother,  three  sisters,  and  two  brothers  The 
boys,  aged  18  and  21,  died,  and  two  of  the 
sisters  were  left  with  twisted  spines. 

Dr.  Magill,  already  7  years  into  a  teaching 
career  that  would  span  half  a  century,  was 
the  principal  of  the  school  at  Bonne  ferre 

There  and  then  began  Dr.  Magiil's  personal 
vendetta  against  typhoid. 

As  his  family  had  burned  with  fever  i^o 
he  burned  with  the  determination  to  fight 
back. 

The  testimony  as  to  how  well  he  fought  is 
this: 

He  Introduced  chlorlnatlon  to  southeast 
Missouri;  he  helped  develop  a  better  method 
of  water  testing  and  he  put  It  into  practice 
by  testing  about  35,000  samples  of  suspect 
water. 

He  performeed  this  service  without  charge 
for  any  who  asked.  He  showed  them  the 
way  to  purify  their  water  supply. 

Of  the  early  samples,  he  recalls,  about  75 
percent  contained  typhoid  germs.  In  later 
years,  few  were  infested  with  the  bacteria, 
probably  the  best  summation  of  the  outcome 
of  Dr.  Magiil's  grudge  fight  against  the 
disease. 

While  this  private  war  was  going  on.  Dr. 
Magill  was  rising  from  rural  school  rooms  to 
become  head  of  the  science  department  at 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College.  This  post 
he  took  in  1924. 

He  Joined  the  faculty  as  a  science  teacher 
In  1909  and  it  was  here  he  was  able  to  work 
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against  the  disease  which  had  robbed  him  of 
his  loved  ones. 

He  began  by  developing  a  system  of  puri- 
fying the  Cape  Girardeau  city  water  supply, 
through  settling  basins  and  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rinatlon  was  perfected  In  1918  and  a  bet- 
ter system  has  never  been  devised. 

To  the  present  time.  Dr.  MagUl  has  looked 
after  the  city's  water  supply,  keeping  watch 
on  Its  purity. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  college 
faculty  In  1952,  he  went  immediately  into 
politics. 

A  Democrat,  he  was  elected  to  two  con- 
secutive terms  In  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Is  serving  his  third  term  as 
a  member  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  County 
Court. 

He  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
this  year  and  the  second  of  his  two  careers 
will  have  ended.  , 

Dr.  Maglll  was  educated  at  the  T^rHversity 
of  Missouri,  Washington  University  In  St. 
Louis,  and  George  Peabody  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  Cape  Girardeau  but 
their  eight  children  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country.    One  son  died  10  years  ago. 

Before  Dr.  Maglll  retired,  Southeast  State 
College  built  a  monument  to  him,  a  new 
science  hall  bearing  his  name. 

This  was  high  tribute,  indeed,  but  perhaps 
the  greatest  monument  to  Dr.  Maglll  are 
those  untold,  unidentified,  living  people  who 
because  of  his  efforts  have  never  known  the 
scourge  of  typhoid  fever. 


NEED  FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  FARM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
the  fanners  in  my  State,  even  with  the 
emergency  agriculture  programs  now  in 
effect,  are  not  receiving  net  income  com- 
mensurate with  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

Farmers  in  Missouri  realize  that  elim- 
ination of  all  governmental  programs 
as  they  relate  to  price  support  and  sup- 
ply management  could  lead  only  to 
chaos,  bankruptcy  of  fanners  and  even- 
tual bankruptcy  of  our  entire  country. 

It  is  on  this  premise  that  I  wish  to 
speak  in  favor  of  constructive  farm  legis- 
lation embodying  supply  management 
and  price  supports  as  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Fred  V. 
Heinkel,  president  of  the  Missouri  Farm- 
ers Association  in  our  own  great  State  of 
Missouri,  who  has  served  and  is  now 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Feed  Grains  and 
Wheat.  Mr.  Heinkel  advises  me  that  he 
and  the  farmers  he  represents  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Including  the 
upward  of  $1  billion  Increase  in  farm 
Income,  of  the  1961  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

I  know  that  Missouri  farmers  in  gen- 
eral feel  this  same  way.  But.  it  is  Mr. 
Heinkels  firm  be'ief  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  should  be  adopted 
by  this  Congress  to  provide  long-term 
constructive  farm  legislation,  incorporat- 
ing into  such  legislation  mandatory  sup- 
ply management  provisions  backed  up 
by  adequate  price  supports,  and  to  be- 
come effective  only  when  the  producers 
of  the  various  commodities  have  voted  by 
two-thirds  majority  to  accept  the  sup- 
ply management  principle. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  econo- 
mists that  the  productive  capacity  of 


American  farms  has  only  begun  to  be 
developed,  and  by  the  year  1980  there 
will  be  upward  of  51  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive land  in  the  United  States  which 
will  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try in  producing  food  and  fiber  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  the  food-for-peace 
program,  in  which  we  aid  our  friendly 
neighbors  abroad,  £ind  the  maximum  ex- 
port of  agricultural  products. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  farm  prob- 
lem as  we  have  it  now  can  be  corrected ; 
that  production  can  be  brought  more 
nearly  in  line  with  consumption:  and,  in 
so  doing,  net  farm  income  can  be  ma- 
terially increased  and  our  national  econ- 
omy stabilized. 

I  can  detect  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress representing  large  metropolitan 
areas  a  feeling  that  they  cannot  much 
longer  support  agricultural  bills  which 
continue  to  pile  up  costly  surpluses,  and 
undue  burdens  on  the  taxpayers. 

This  problem  of  continuing  surpluses 
has  always  struck  me  as  being  econom- 
ically wrong  for  both  the  farmers  and 
the  Nation.  As  both  a  farmer  and  a 
businessman,  I  cannot  but  compare  this 
situation  with  that  of  the  merchant  who 
badly  overstocks  his  store.  That  mer- 
chant might  be  able  to  battle  his  way  out 
of  one  such  mistake,  but  he  cannot  con- 
tinue his  error  year  after  year  without 
going  broke.  He  must  u,se  good  supply 
management — which  the  agriculture 
program  proposes — in  order  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  farmer  should  have  this  same 
opportunity. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  serve  to  alleviate  this  problem  also. 
The  bill  also  provides  gradual  adjust- 
ment which  will  permit  stabilizing  the 
entire  economy  and  will  not  allow  grass 
to  grow  in  Main  Street  of  our  Missouri 
towns.  In  fact,  it  should  help  insure 
good  business  in  our  towns  because  farm.- 
ers  would  be  sharing  in  the  national 
prosperity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  dutybound  to  enact 
this  legislation,  which,  in  effect,  is  only 
enabling  legislation  and  will  become 
effective  only  when  farmers  themselves 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  by 
commodities  whereby  they  accept  or  re- 
ject these  programs  as  permitted  under 
this  legislation. 


VOICE  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
public— dependent  upon,  and  guided  by, 
the  will  of  the  people— we  are,  today 
witnessing  a  great  battle  of  the  airwaves, 
and  of  the  mails,  to  influence  public 
thinking  on  national  issues. 

Realistically,  this  is  a  fundamental 
process  of  our  system.  Nevertheless  we 
must,  in  my  judgment,  attempt  to  main- 
tain balances  and  perspective. 

Unless  this  is  done,  first,  the  will  of 
the  people  will  not  be  accurately  ex- 
pressed; and  second,  significant  issues 
may  be  submerged  in  a  propaganda  war. 

My  newsletter  this  week  contains  an 
article  reflecting  upon  the  need  for 
"keeping  our  heads"  in  this  situation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Voice  or  the  People 

In  a  republic  of  government  "of,  by,  and 
for  the  people,"  progress  depends  not  only 
upon  the  consent,  but  also  the  support  of 
the  governed. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  country,  we  are 
blessed  with  a  dual  heritage:  (1)  Of  a  secret 
baUot  voice  for  election  of  servants  of  the 
people  and  (2)  opportunity  to  influence, 
for  example  by  petition,  day-to-day  policy- 
making In  the  Nation. 

A  recognition  of  the  powerfulness  of  the 
voice  of  the  people,  however.  Is  encouraging 
ever  greater  efforts,  governmental  and  non- 
governmental, to  Influence  public  thinking 
on  national  issues.  This,  too,  is  a  legitimate 
right  under  the  Constitution.  An  educated 
citizenry,  moreover,  is  necessary  for  success- 
ful working  of  our  system.  Realistically, 
there  can  be  strong,  honest,  convictions, 
even  though  conflicting,  on  significant  as- 
pects of  issues.  As  targets  of  a  barrapje  of  ir- 
refutable facts  on  both,  or  several,  sides 
of  an  issue,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen. 
like  leglsl.ators,  face  the  need,  obligation,  and' 
responsibility  of:  Sifting  the  propaganda 
from  the  facts;  weighing  valid,  and  some- 
times coimterbalanclng.  factors;  objectively 
evaluating  the  proposed  remedy  in  relation 
to  the  need:  and,  finally,  making  a  decision 
to  best  serve  the  people  and  the  country. 

As  a  free  nation,  we  depend  upon  you, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen,  for  Independent,  well- 
informed  Judgments,  not  parroting  of  would- 
be  Influcncers.  to  make  the  right  decisions  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  times. 


PROPOSED  WITHHOLDING  OF 
TAXES  ON  DIVIDENDS  AND  INTER- 
EST—TAX CREDIT  FOR  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  IN  MACHINERY  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  is  a  man  who 
attracts  attention  when  he  speaks,  not 
only  because  of  his  important  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee,  but  also   because  of   the   great 
prestige   he   has   attained   as   a   stanch 
advocate  of  sound  fiscal  policies  and  as 
an    expert   on   revenue    matters.     Last 
weekend  Senator  Byrd  issued  a  state- 
ment on  two  aspects  of  the  pending  tax 
legislation,    the    proposals   to    withhold 
taxes  on  dividends  and  interest  and  the 
proposal  to  grant  a  tax  credit  for  busi- 
ness investment  for  new  machinery  and 
equipment.     His  statement  has  already 
drawn  strong  praise  by  the  eminent  news 
columnist  and  magazine  editor,  Mr.  Da- 
vid Lawrence,  ahd  also  from  the  editors 
of  the  Sunday  Staj;.     I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President^  to  have  the  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Lawrence'^ntitled  "Byrd's 
Stand  on  Two  Tax  Proposal^"  which  was 
printed  in  the  Evening  Star  on  May  21 
and  the  Sunday  Star  editorial  entitled 
"Mr.  Byrd  Opens  Fire"  which  was  print- 
ed on  May  20  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ma.    Btbd    Opens   Pire 

Chairman  Bthd  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  dropped  a  real  blockbuster 
on  administration  hopes  for  two  of  Its 
favorite  tax  proposals — a  withholding  levy 
on  dividends  and  Interest,  and  a  credit  for 
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business  investment  in  new  machinery  and 
equipment.     Mr.   Byrd  opposes  both. 

There  are  special  reasons,  of  course  why 
the  firm  position  of  a  single  Senator  signifies 
more  in  this  instance  than  U  normally  the 
ciise.  Over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  Vir- 
ginia Democrat  has  become  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  authority  on  fiscal  legisla- 
tion. As  such  and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  this  legislation,  he  Is  quite 
influential  in  Senate  consideration  of  meas- 
u:es  in  this  field. 

In   taking  his  position  against  the  with- 
holding  plan,  Mr.   Byrd   subscribes   to   vig- 
orously expressed  criticisms.     In  brief,  they 
are  that  administration  of  the  plan  would  be 
complex.  If  not  Impracticable  and  unwork- 
able: that  it  would  overtax  people  least  able 
to   afford   it  for  extended   periods,  and  Im- 
pose  hardship  or   inconvenience    upon   tax- 
paying  citizens,  the  businesses  charged  with 
the  tax-collecting  chore  and  even  upon  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  in  handling 
exemption  claims,  refunds  and  so  forth.    In- 
stead of  embarking  upon  this  highly  ques- 
tionable experiment,  or  at  least  before  doing 
so.  the  Senator  recommended  a  full  trial  of 
the  automatic  data  processing  system  which 
the  IRS  already  is  installing.     In  thU  con- 
nection. Mr.  Byrd  cited  earlier  Government 
testimony    that    use   of   this  system   "would 
increase  Federal  revenue  by  $5  billion." 

On  the  Investment  credit  plan,  Mr.  Byrd 
referred  to  the  broad  range  of  opposition- 
including  that  of  industry  itself.  He  em- 
phasized particularly  that  it  would  be  dis- 
criminatory In  many  respects,  including  a 
gift  of  benefits  to  companies  that  happened 
to  be  wining  or  able  to  make  capital  in- 
vestments at  the  right  time  as  against  those 
lacking  Investment  funds  or  having  no  valid 
business  reason  to  expand  or  modernize  pro- 
duction facilities.  In  Its  uneven  applica- 
tion, the  Senator  said  the  plan  would  result 
In  a  tax  windfall  to  some  companies  and 
nothing  to  others.  As  the  alternative  in  this 
Instance,  he  urged  reliance  upon  liberaliza- 
tion of  depreciation  allowances— already 
promised  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  opening  shot  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee chairman  is.  to  say  the  least,  bad 
news  for  the  Kennedy  administration.  But 
we  think  the  Senator  is  right. 
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Byrd's  Stand  on  Two  Tax  Proposals 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  Democratic  Senator  who  has  spent  the 
major  part  of  his  career  of  nearly  30  rears  In 
Congress  studying  taxes  and  finance  has  come 
out  against  two  important  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy  administration's  tax  bill— the  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  dividends  and  Interest 
and  the  proposed  7-  or  8-perccnt  credit  on 
new  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Senator  Is  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
has  Just  finished  comprehensive  hearings  on 
tne  bill. 

Over  the  weekend  the  position  taken  by 
senator  Byrd  was  briefiy  reported.  But  the 
exact  words  he  used  In  announcing  his  dif- 
ferences with  President  Kennedy  are  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  careful  examination  by 
hoth  sides  in  the  controversy.    He  said: 

"I  oppose  enactmerrt  of  the  withholding 
proposal  at  this  time  for  numerous  reasons 
including: 

"1.  Withholding  taxes  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends cannot  be  compared  with  withholding 
taxes  on  salaries  and  wages.  Its  administra- 
tion would  be  terribly  complex.  If  not  im- 
practicable and  unworkable. 

"2.  It  would,  by  Its  inherent  deficiencies, 
overtax  people  for  extended  periods,  and  Im- 
pose hardship  or  Inconvenience  not  only  on 
taxp.iying  cltl;zens,  but  also  on  InstltuUons 
and  businesses  used  by  the  Government  to 
collect  the  taxes. 

"3.  Respect  for  our  tax  system  must  be 
maintained.  It  la  necessarily  complex 
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enough.  Unnecessary  confusion  must  be 
avoided.  The  agitating  characterUtiJi  ol 
l^t.f^''^^^  "^  ^^'■«*'»y  Clear  from   public 

h!^/i.T-  ^tl  ?'^*°°  *^^°«*  ^  condoned! 
but  this  withholding  proposal  should  be  en- 
acted only  as  a  last  resort. 

■4.  An  alternative  is  avaUable,  and  it 
should  first  be  given  full  trial.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Is  now  assigning  num- 
bers to  taxpayers  to  eliminate  Identification 
difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  It  is  In- 
■taUlng  computers  to  show  currentlv  what 
taxpayers  owe  the  Government,  and  vice 
versa.  Tliis  combination  should  and  will 
provide  information  for  effective  curtail- 
ment of  tax  evasion." 

Now,  the  foregoing  Is  directly  opposite  to 
«)me  of  the  statements  made  by  President 
Kennedy  at  his  press  conferences  recenUy 
but  it  does  represent  a  rapidly  developing 
sentiment  among  members  of  both  parties 
in  the  Senate. 

The  administration  has  stressed  the  fact 
that   some   people    evade   taxes,   but    it    has 
Ignored    the   practical    difficulties    that   face 
those  honest  citizens  who  would  be  unlaw- 
fully deprived  of  the   use   of   their  Income 
that  is  really  not  due  as  taxes  but  would  be 
withheld  by  corporations  and  savings  banks 
as    a   result    of   new    laws   compeUlng    such 
steps.    It  is  the  problem  of  overwlthholdlng 
that  reaUy  has  caused  the  furor.     Likewise, 
the  alternative  plan  of  helping  tax  collection 
through  a  wider  system  of  informational  re- 
porting to  the  Government  of  payments  of 
Interest    and    dividends    would   seem    to    be 
adequate  for  the  Treasury's  purposes. 

What  is  perhaps  Just  as  significant  in  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  remarkable  statement  Is  his  ar- 
gument against  the  so-called  Incentive  credit 
to  which  the  administration  has  pointed  as 
an  example  of  its  friendliness  toward  busi- 
ness. 

The  Virginia  Senator  says  he  opposes  the 
incentive  credit  also  for  numerous  reasons 
including  the  following: 

"1.  It  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Government  payment  before  the 
fact  Instead  of  a  credit  for  an  accomplished 
fact. 

"2.  It  Is  a  subsidy  in  the  nature  of  a  wind- 
fall to  be  given  to  businesses  which  comply 
with  a  Government  policy. 

"3.  It  Is  discriminatory  in  Its  application 
among  various  businesses,  even  among  those 
similar  in  kind.  Incentive  is  a  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal,  but  it  would  be  retro- 
active to  last  January  1,  and  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  provisions  would  be 
an  Incentive  for  investments  made  before  it 
is  enacted.  It  would  be  a  bonanza  for  cer- 
tain corporations  which  would  reach  f600 
million. 

"4.  An  alternative  Is  available.     The  Gov- 
ernment has   the   authority,   and   belatedly 
Is  now  taking  action,  to  modernize  Internal 
Revenue  regulations  to  provide  realistic  de- 
preciation credit  for  plant  and  equipment." 
Despite  all  the  talk  of  what  the  Investment 
credit  plan   would  do,  Senator  Byrd  pwints 
out  that  a  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  found 
the  Investment   credit   would   boost   Invest- 
ments by  only   1    percent,   or  $300   million. 
There   would   be   windfalls   by   which   some 
corporations  would  gain  a  great  deal.     While 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  for  Instance, 
might  get  a  credit  of  from  $5  to  $6  million, 
a  different  company  in  another  field  might 
receive  a  »350  million  credit  in  a  single  year. 
This  Is  why  the  measure  Is  attacked  as  dis- 
criminatory. 

Most  businessmen  also  would  prefer  a  per- 
manent sv-stem,  and  not  a  plan  that  can  at 
any  time  be  revoked,  since  It  Is  designed  pri- 
marily as  an  antirecession  measure.  The 
managers  of  America's  enterprises  like  to 
plan  their  expansion  or  modernization  over 
a  5-  or  10-year  period.  The  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Btro  is  luiquestionably 
upheld  by  the  business  world  today. 
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AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
KOREAN  CONFLICT 

Mr.     FUpRiGHT.    Mr.     President, 
time  and  the  tide  of  subsequent  events 
have  largely  laid  to  rest  th«  passions  and 
anxieties  that  beset  ua  a  decade  ago 
when  we  were  engaged  in  the  bloody  but 
indecisive  conflict  in  Korea.    But  time 
lends  perspective  as  well  as  forgetful - 
ness.  ana  there  is  much  about  the  Kore- 
an conflict  that  we  can  understand  bet- 
ter now  than  we  cotild  10,  or  even  5 
years  ago.    Many  aspects  of  the  Korean 
war  caused  us  anguish  and  frustration 
It  was  something  new  in  American  ex- 
penenc^-a  limited  war  fought  for  lim- 
ited purposes  in  which  strategy  was  a 
function  more  of  political  than  of  mill- 
tarj-  considerations. 

One  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  war 
in  Korea  that  caused  us  great  anguish 
and  self-doubt  was  the  behavior  in  cap- 
tivity of  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
It  has  been  said  that  the  collaboration 
by  a  few  American  soldiers  with  their 
Chinese  Communist   captors  evidenced 
shocking  moral  decay,  reflecting  not  only 
on  the  individuals  Involved  but  on  the 
entire  society  in  which  they  were  bred 
Conversely,  it  has  been  contended  that 
Uiese  men  were  the  helpless  victims  of 
fiendish  scientific  techniques  of  brain- 
washing. 

As  we  look  back  from  a  vantage  point 
in  time  of  several  years,  we  can  discern 
two  rather  striking  things  about  the  dis- 
cus.sion  in  the  mid-1 950-s  of  the  behavior 
of  our  POWs:  first,  that  we  sought  an- 
swers in  bizarre  and  exotic  theories- 
such  as  brainwashing  and  moral  decay- 
without  considering  motives  and  stimuli 
that  might  lie  within  the  spectrum  of 
normal,  if  not  noble  and  heroic,  human 
behavior:    second,    that    we    were    pre- 
occupied, almost  morbidly,  with  the  be- 
havior of  the  small  minority  of  POWs 
who  collaborated  and  the  still  smaller 
minority  who  offered  genuinely  heroic 
resistance  to  their  captors,  while  we  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  behavior — or  non- 
behavior— of    the    vast    majority    who 
"played  it  cool"   and  passive,  offering 
neither  cooperation  nor  resistance  to  the 
Communists. 

In   an  article   that  appeared   in   the 
Washington  Post  on  May  13.  Mr.  Juhus 
Segal,  a  psychologist  with  the  National 
Institute    of    Mental   Health,    who   has 
given  careful  study  to  the  behavior  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea,  of- 
fers a  new  and  enlightening  perspective 
Mr.  Segal's  thesis,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  the  behavior  of  the  collaborators 
and  "resisters"  alike,  and  the  behavior 
of  the  passive  majority  as  well,  can  be 
largely  understood  in  terms  of  the  nor- 
mal  hiunan    drives    and    motives   that 
spring  from  American  life  and  society, 
without  reference  to  draconlc  theories 
of   brainwashing  or  moral  decay.     Mr. 
Segal  concludes  from  his  study  that  "the  * 
only    shameful    element   of    the   entire 
episode"   was   "our  readiness  to  sit  in 
uninformed  moral  judgment  on  our  re- 
patriated POWs." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Segal's  article,  which 
examines  a  painful  episode  of  our  re- 
cent history  with  perception  and  com- 
passion, be  inserted  in  the  Rmcobd  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  POW  PAtTLTS  That  W«  Hatkd  Wkbe  Oxtrs 
(By  JullUB  Segal) 

(Note. — A  psychologist  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  In  Bethesda,  Se- 
gal spent  7  years  In  psychological  warfare 
research  as  a  staff  member  of  Army  contract 
research  groups  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  George 
Washington  Universities.  His  article  •  is 
based  In  part  on  those  studies,  but  the  con- 
clusions are  his  own.) 

It  Is  now  7  years  since  the  Korean  fight- 
ing was  stilled.  Among  the  elements  of  that 
strange  conflict  that  are  best  remembered 
today,  the  behavior  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
stands  out.  Relatively  few  citizens  continue 
to  feel  much  Involvement  hi  the  Truman- 
MacArthur  unpleasantness,  or  in  the  vari- 
ables affecting  our  decision  to  cross  or  not 
to  cross  the  Yalu.  or  even  in  the  fateful  com- 
mitment to  stand  fast  on  that  peninsula  in 
the  first  place. 

The  POW  episode,  however,  with  Its  new 
and  painful  lexicon  of  human  behavior, 
brainwashing,  collaboration,  "glve-up-itls," 
remains  fresh  in  our  memories  and  still 
evokes  strong  feelings  and  opinions.  The 
more  recent  spectacle  of  an  American  civilian 
pilot  confronted  before  a  world  audience  by 
his  Soviet  captors  renewed  our  concern  with 
.  the  stance  of  Americans,  in  uniform  and 
out,  who  find  themselves  on  the  front  lines 
of  the  cold  war.  And  congressional  inquiries 
into  troop  indoctrination  procedures  have 
further  intensified  public  interest  in  the 
question  of  POW  behavior. 

Eugene  Klnkead.  reporting  the  results  of 
his  long  look  at  official  files  and  Intensive 
Pentagon  interviews,  concluded  that  our 
prisoners  in  Korea  piled  up  "a  sad  and  sin- 
gular record."  More  recently,  a  newspaper 
columnist  summarized  the  views  of  an  MIT 
psychologist  close  to  the  problem.  "Amer- 
icans who  were  prisoners  of  the  Red  Chinese 
in  Korea,"  he  wrote,  "are  victims  of  a  giant 
7-year-old  smear  campaign." 

The  social  scientist  is  awed  that  two  such 
divergent  assessments  could  be  made  of  the 
same    episode.    Evaluators    can    be    found 
along  a   broad   spectrum— from   those   who 
Indict  all  our  POWs   (together  with  their 
delinquent  parents  and  teachers  who  never 
bothered  to  prepare  the  kids  for  an  encoun- 
ter with  Chlneee  Communist  Interrogators), 
to  those  who  seem  equally  Intent  on  proving 
that  all  of  our  men  did  the  impossible  (mili- 
tary historians,  please  sUnd  back)  and  came 
marching  out  of  the  prison  compounds  as  a 
cohesive.  splt-and-poUsh.  high  morale  group 
that  had  thwarted  the  captor  at  every  turn. 
The  myriad  responses   we  at   home  have 
made  to  the  American  POW  versus  Commu- 
nist captor  drama  are  in  many  ways  much 
more  potent  in  their  cold  war  implications 
than  the  spectrum  of  behaviors  evidenced  by 
the    captives     themselves.     In     the    Korean 
compounds,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  In  the  War- 
saw  ghetto,    John   Herseys   conviction   that 
events    are    less    important    than    our    re- 
sponses to  them"  rings  true.     Prom  the  de- 
nial of  any   national  responsibility  for  col- 
laboration  to  self-blame  strangely  akin   to 
Communist-Inspired  confessionals;  from  the 
smug  rationalization  of  all  possible  miscon- 
duct to  the  attribution  of  guilt  to  virtually 
a  1    segments   of    American   society;    from    a 
blanket  endorsement  of- the  efficacy  of  Com- 
munist brainwashing  techniques  to  a  frantic 
searching  for  answers  In  obscure  personality 
traits— all  of  these  responses.  Pnd  more  have 
been  played  out  on  the  American  scene  as  a 
result  of  the  showing  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
During   the   Internment   of  Francis  Gary 
Powers  we  saw  among  ourselves  the  same  var- 
ied attempts  to  explain  the  behavior  of  an 
American  under  the  hot  stresses  of  the  cold 
war.  attempts  that  lay  bare  significant  value 
systems    and    social    perceptions    of    many 


Americans.  The  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
the  personalized  drama  of  the  East-West  psy- 
chological war  provide  a  kind  of  national 
Rorschach  of  aspects  of  the  American  per- 
sonality. 

What  are  the  facts,  as  far  as  scientific  In- 
quiry can  define  them,  to  which  we  have 
responded  with  such  variability  and  heat? 
What  did  the  Chinese  Communists  try  to 
achieve  by  manipulating  their  captives  In 
Korea?  What  techniques  of  human  exploi- 
tation did  they  use,  and  how  successfully? 
What  factors  led  some  of  our  men  to  yield 
to  the  enemy's  demands  while  others  re- 
sisted? 

Most  of  the  "factual"  answers  to  these 
questions  available  today  are  hardly  that. 
Unfortunately,  rigorous  and  meaningful  so- 
cial science  data  cannot  be  produced  from 
the  comfort  of  an  armchair,  nor  can  com- 
plex human  motivations  be  clarified  solely 
through  Introspection,  at  whatever  level. 

In  this  essay,  descriptions  of  the  events 
that  transpired  In  Korea  are  derived  from 
the  results  of  a  2-year  research  project  by 
a  team  of  social  scientists  directed  by  me 
at  George  Washington  University.  While 
distortions  of  the  data  reported  in  popular 
magazines,  lectures,  and  learned  Journals 
have  nattirally  occasioned  a  degree  of  pro- 
fessional chagrin,  it  Is  clear  in  retrospect 
that  these  very  distortions  carry  potent 
meaning  when  viewed  against  the  backdrop 
of  events  that  Inspired  them.  They  are 
clearly  symptomatic  of  a  nation  In  some 
pain,  of  a  society  m.ide  uncomfortable  and 
defensive  by  the  light  reflected  from  that 
lonely  Pacific   peninsula. 

When  our  POWs  left  their  shabbv  com- 
pounds for  Panmunjom  and  freedom",  there 
began  among  us  a  search  for  an  appropriate 
stance  to  adopt  toward  the  3,400  hollow- 
eyed  repatriates  and  toward  the  world  we 
knew  was  watching  us  and  them.  To  be- 
gin with,  no  one  could  say  for  sure  how  ex- 
tensively our  men  had  collaborated  with  the 
enemy.  Word  had  gotten  through  that  some 
of  our  POWs  had  behaved  In  ways  friendly 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Inimical 
to  our  Interests.     But  how  many' 

The  question  continues  today  to  find  a 
startling  number  of  answers.  '  Estimates 
some  of  them  quite  categorical,  uninformed 
and  unsupported  by  data,  have  varied  from 
a  few"  to  "all  but  a  few."  from  3  percent 
to  90  percent.  It  Is  likely  that  the  Com- 
munist world  has  been  as  gratified  by  the 
national  consternation  and  anguish  reflected 
in  this  numbers  game  as  it  Wi\s  by  whatever 
human  weaknesses  it  may  have  exploited  in 
the  bleak  Korean  prison  camps. 

The  difficulty  lies,  of  course.  In  the  vari- 
ability  of  our  definitions  of  collaboration 
and  In  the  fact  that  many  who  have 
mouthed  the  most  finely  chiseled  statistics 
on  this  score  have  done  so  without  even  so 
much  as  a  vague  anchor  In  mind  Do  we 
regard,  do  we  want  to  regard,  as  a  collab- 
orator any  soldier  who  speaks  words  to  his 
captor  other  than  his  name,  rank,  and  serial 
number?  if  so,  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
virtually  all  of  our  men  were  guilty  thev 
talked  (although  many  talked  back)  to  their 
Chinese  Communist  Interrogators. 

Or  was  the  collaborator  the  soldier  who 
without  understanding  the  real  ramifications 
of  his  behavior,  contributed  even  one  item  (a 
radio  broadcast,  say.  or  a  petition)  to  the 
enemy's  propagandlstlc  arsenal,  under  what- 
ever pressure?  In  that  case,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  our  men  were  collaborationist 
among  them.  Incidentally,  a  sizable  number 
Who  were  subsequently  decorated  for  their 
overall  resistive  behavior.  Or  do  we  assign 
the  term  only  to  those  who  were  Ideolocically 
infiuenced  by  their  indoctrinators^  The  pro- 
portion here  would  sink  to  a  handful  at 
most. 

The  most  meaningful  criterion  for  catego- 
rizing returning  POW's,  It  seemed  to  us  In 
doing  our   research,   was    an    adminLstratlve 


one,  based  on  the  intensive  review  of  each 
prisoner's  case  history  then  (late  1954)  un- 
derway by  the  Army's  legal  exfjerts.  Using 
Judgments  freshly  made  by  these  authorities, 
three  distinct  groups  of  POW's  were  isolated! 

Fifteen  percent  were  Identified  as  "par- 
ticipators"—a  word  coined  to  avoid  using 
the  term  "collaborator,"  already  emotionally 
toned  and  laden  with  value  Judgments. 
These  were  men  whose  behavior  in  POW 
camps  had  led  at  that  time  either  to  their 
Court -martial  or  dishonorable  discharge,  or 
who  were  being  considered  for  such  action. 
or  who  would  have  been  so  considered  had 
they  not  already  been  discharged  from  the 
military  service. 

(Had  our  research  taken  place  at  a  later 
p-oint  in  time,  the  percentage  of  men  In  this 
category  would  have  been  considerably  lower 
for  many  men  slated  for  administrative  ac- 
tion were  exonerated.  Indeed,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  repatriated  POW's  have  since  been 
found  "guilty"  by  military-legal  criteria.) 

Five  percent  were  termed  "resUters"- 
tho-e  who  had  been  either  decorated  or 
recommended  for  decoration  as  a  result  of 
meritorious  behavior  In  captivity. 

The  remaining  80  percent,  identified 
simply  as  a  middle  group,  was  made  up  of 
men  against  whom  the  Army  had  little  or 
no  derogatory  information,  or  about  whom 
there  was  sufficiently  conflicting  Information 
to  preclude  placing  them  In  either  of  the 
extreme  groups. 

O'.ily  after  this  trichotomy  was  established 
did  wo  plunge  Into  the  prisoners'  files,  con- 
taining the  verbatim  transcripts  of  the 
Army's  intelligence  Interviews,  medical  his- 
tories and  psychiatric  evaluations,  and  codify 
the  dita  for  purposes  of  dispassionate  sta- 
tistical analyses. 

Many  of  the  results  ground  out  of  the  com- 
puting machines  ran  counter  to  our  own 
liypotheses  and  to  popular  misconceptions. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  these 
misconceptions  were  too  well  entrenched  to 
be  shaken  even  by  contrary  evidence  drawn 
from  research  data.  Here  were  malignantly 
faulty  Interpretations  of  events  that  (not 
unlike  the  neurotic's  private  distortions) 
are,  at  a  national  level,  symptomatic  of  a 
somewhat  pathological  state. 

The  widespread  conviction  and  fear,  for 
rximple  (still  unresolved  in  many  quarters). 
lint  large  numbers  of  our  men  were  Ideo- 
loK'lcally  converted  by  exotic  brainwashing 
techniques,  was  nowhere  In  evidence  from 
that  data.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  re- 
turning POWs  gave  no  Indication  of  having 
accepted  even  a  shred  of  the  propagandlstlc 
material  fed  them  in  captivity.  Among  those 
who  did.  more  than  half  returned  wfh  only 
the  mildest  understanding  of  communism 
or  an  affinity  for  the  captor's  Ideological 
pronouncements  and  persuasions.  Yet  the 
brainwashing  myth  gained  ever-Increasing 
momentum  during  the  post-Korean  decade 
even  among  those  quite  familiar  with  the 
contrary  results  of  a  number  of  studies. 

By  accepting  out  of  hand  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  drew  magical  tricks  out  of  lu 
arsenal  of  exploitative  techniques  and  used 
them  Indiscriminately  on  our  men,  we  man- 
aged to  rationalize  what  must  be  a  nagging 
fear  ti^at  many  Americans  are  not  altogether 
well  tuned  in  on  our  national  and  political 
ideals. 

In  the  phenomenon  of  brainwashing,  an 
extremely  specialized  and  clinical  technique 
that  can  be  applied  only  to  individual  cases, 
we  found  a  ready  mechanism  for  assuaging 
our  guilt  over  the  Ideologically  inept  behav- 
ior of  our  incarcrrated  GI's- guilt.  It  turns 
out.  that  our  POWs  had  little  reason  to  bear, 
a  kind  of  neurotic,  projected  guilt  that  we 
neatly  foisted  on  our  POW's,  only  to  wash 
them  (and  us)  clean  again  by  crying  foul 
over  the  supposedly  uncommon  powers  of 
the  enemy. 

In  focusing  on  Ideological  concerns,  we 
managed   also   to   display   a   classic   exercise 


of  denial  as  a  neurotic  defense  mechanism 
In  our  obsession  with  brainwashing  we 
avoided  admitting  into  our  collective  con- 
sciousness one  aspect  of  our  values  that  was 
quite  clearly  reflected  in  the  behavior  of 
some  of  our  POWs:  a  readiness  to  act  on 
material  Inducements. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  the  validity  of 
our  research  findings  was  chaUenged  because 
they    showed    the    importance    of    material 
concerns    as    a    prime    motive    for    whatever 
collaboration    had    taken    place.     TTils,    un- 
fortunately,   was    not    consonant    with    the 
preconceived    convlcUons    of    many    on    the 
matter.     Cooperative  acUvlty.  it  was  argued 
must   have    been   ideologically   Inspired   and 
there    are    some    who,    sharing    this    belief 
malnUin  today  that  we  can  strengthen  the 
fiber  of  our  warriors  (in  Korea  their  average 
education    was    the    ninth    grade)     only    by 
teaching    them    the    virtues    of    Jeffersonian 
democracy  as  against  the  dialectic  errors  of 
Marxist  communism. 

There  Is  in  operaUon  here  a  perverse  denial 
of  a  modus  vlvendl  that.  In  the  post-Korean 
decade,  was  abundantly  apparent  on  the 
American  scene,  one  that  was  necessarily  part 
of  that  part  of  us  we  sent  to  do  battle  in 
Korea.  Although  we  at  home  are  often 
clearly  moved  more  by  things  than  ideas  we 
evidently  would  wish  our  soldiers,  quite 
miraculously,  to  do  otherwise — even  In  the 
sordid  and  deprived  conditions  of  captivity 
where  an  extra  cigarette,  a  pass  Into  town  or 
a  warm  blanket  takes  on  a  psychologically 
ravishing  meaning  that  few  of  us  can  begin 
to  appreciate. 

Our  statistics  made  clear  that  collaborative 
behavior  In  the  Korean  compounds  can  be 
understood  in  terms  that  are  altogether  of 
this  world,  and  not  of  a  magical  one  In  which 
brains  are  laundered  wholesale. 

The  Chinese  Communists  viewed  their 
prisoners  primarily  as  a  rich  source  of  po- 
tent propaganda  materials.  In  exchange  for 
petitions,  for  confessions,  for  radio  broad- 
casts (to  name  Just  a  few  of  the  propaganda 
bullets  our  men  were  put  upon  to  manufac- 
ture) ,  the  enemy  offered  the  kind  of  material 
rewards  all  of  us  can  understand  and  appre- 
elate:  creature  comforU  and  freedom  from 
fear  and  the  threat  of  pain. 

Those  few  POWs  who  made  the  bargain 
were  quite  frank  In  describing  it  when  they 
came  home,  in  n  world  of  barbed  wire 
blanketed  by  fear,  a  world  in  which  the 
enemy's  go.»is  were  obscure  and  dlfflcult  to 
conipreheuU,  it  was  susc«pUbllUy  to  material 
inducements,  our  resulu  showed,  that  best 
explained  the  behavior  of  that  very  small 
proportion  of  our  men  who  "collapsed"  be- 
fore the  enemy's  psychological  onslaughts 

Those  who  failed  to  gain  comfort  from  the 
brainwashing  myth  turned  Instead  to  an 
equally  inappropriate  defense  against  their 
projected  guilt— a  kind  of  cathartic  confes- 
sional of  grievous  sins  (whether  real  or  not) 
committed  by  our  men,  an  exercise  that 
Often  amounted  to  national  self-debase- 
ment. In  the  anguish  of  introspection  that 
followed  the  release  of  our  POW's,  there 
arose  In  the  breasts  of  many  Americans  the 
conviction  that  the  behavior  of  our  men 
was  uniquely  shameful,  a  disgrace  to  our 
Nation's  heritage  and  history.  What  is  more, 
we  said  so  unabashedly  to  the  world. 

The  responses  of  our  POW's  to  uncommon 
stress  were  seen  as  symptoms  of  a  growing 
moral  and  spiritual  decadence  of  the  mili- 
tary, of  the  decay  of  what  one  self-righteous 
military  psychiatrist  called  American  "huts  ' 
Clearly,  a  materialistic  strand  In  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation  was  showing,  and  we  meant  to 
envelop  only  our  soldiers  with  It. 

Nowhere  was  this  perverse  attitude  better 
crystallized  than  In  Eugene  Klnkead's  book 
In  Every  War  But  One."  Korean,  Klnkead 
would  have  us  believe,  was  unique;  In  no 
other  war  did  American  POWs  behave  so 
poorly.  Like  many  others,  he  completely 
confused  stimulus  with  response.     The  Ko- 
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^T'^^^^  ^^^^°^  '^'^-  ^'^^^^'  unlque-not 
In  the  behavior  of  our  men,  but  In  the 
machhiatlcms  of  the  enemy  that  produced 
t.  Never  before  were  our  POWs  put  upon 
in  such  a  methodical  and  intensive  fashion 
to  provide  tangible  contributions  to  an 
enemy's  propaganda  effort;  never  before  was 
such  a  subtle  blend  of  rewards  and  punUh- 
menu  so  cunningly  mass  administered  to 
captives. 

The  responses  of  some  of  our  men  to  in- 
ducements of  preferential  treatment  and 
freedom  from  fear  were  hardly  new  either 
to  POWs  or  to  the  American  scene.  They 
can  be  found  In  operation  from  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea— in  poUtlcs  and  business,  for  ex- 
ample—a fact  that  renders  our  excessive 
shame  and  recriminations  over  the  be- 
draggled POWs  not  only  poignantly  mis- 
placed, but  strongly  suggestive  of  a  collec- 
tive, neurotic  guilt  complex. 

Moreover,  each  American  (or  so  It  seemed) 
had  his  own  pretentiously  psychoanalytic 
diagnosis  pinpointing  «iat  single  aspect  of 
American  life  which  paved  the  way  to  collab- 
oration with  the  enemy.  Interestingly 
enough  however,  each  theorist  managed  to 
defend  himself  from  guilt — a  clear  case  of 
pysychologlcal  dissociation. 

I  have  heard  religious  leaders  lay  the  blame 
on  educators,  educators  put  the  finger  on 
permissive  parents  and  parenU  decry  the  soft 
life  that  the  electronic  age  has  tendered  us. 
In  every  InsUnce.  the  suggested  hypothesis 
served  to  relieve  its  originator  from  guilt. 
Everyone — yet  no  one — was  guilty. 

As  numerous  as  the  value  Judgments  pon- 
tlfically  pronounced  over  the  heads  of  the 
repatriates  were  the  attempts  made  to  pin- 
point the  single  factor  that  might  differen- 
tiate the  soldier  who  collaborates  from  one 
who  resists.  Here,  again,  our  discomfort  was 
apparent,  and  again,  lack  of  data  was  no 
deterrent  to  those  with  strong  opinions. 

During  the  many  reports  given  to  military 
and  scientific  groups,  listeners  inevitably  ex- 
pressed their  own  and  often  strange  hypoth- 
eses   to    explain    why   one   American   would 
yield  in  an  encounter  with  the  Communists, 
while  another  would  resist.     One  psycholo- 
gist insisted,  for  example,  that  if  only  he  had 
the   data.   It  would  show   that   the  middle 
child  is  likely  to  b«  a  collaborator,  the  young- 
est child  a  reslster     A  tall   lieutenant  be- 
lieved that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  body  build 
with  the  shorter  men  more  likely  to  yield. 
Many,  of  course,  insisted  that  the  collabo- 
rator, like  the  delinquent,  springs  from  the 
old  bugaboo  of  the  amateur  sociologist,  the 
broken  home.    These  were — all  of  them,  I  am 
convinced — projections  of  the  listeners'  own 
private  concerns. 

The  data   are  clear.     No  demographic  or 
biographic  characteristics  of  the  usual  kind 
distinguished  the  few  extreme  collaborators 
from  the  reslsters.     Their  ages,  their  intel- 
ligence  quotients,   their   geographic   origins, 
the  solidity  of  their  home  backgrounds,  their 
military  ranks,  the  religious  affiliations  em- 
blazoned on  their  dog  tags — none  of  these, 
our    research    showed,    were    differentiating 
factors.     Our   need   for  simple  explanations 
of  complex  phenomena  could  not  be  satis- 
fied here.     The  Army's  Korean  POW's  were 
clearly    composed    of    men    not    unlike    the 
memt)ers  of  any  random  American  group — 
city  slickers,  country  folk,  the  rich,  the  poor, 
the  devout,  the  pagan — an  amazingly  small 
number  of  whom  took  the  avenue  of  least  re- 
sistance when  the  going  got  rough  enough. 
In  the  final   analysis,   the  behavior  of  an 
American  POW  In  Korea  bespoke  a  response 
to  awful  stress   that  springs  from  the  very 
fabric  of  one's  being,  from  all  of  the  Intri- 
cate and  Intertwining  personality  traits  and 
value  sjrstems  that  are  Incorporated  by  us  all 
through  a  process  of  psychological  osmosis. 
What,  for  example,  motivated  a  few  of  our 
POW's  In  Korea  to  Inform  on  their  fellows? 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  saw  here  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  the  quality  of  American  education; 
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the  collaborator,  it  follows,  suffered  inade- 
quate education,  while  the  reslsters  profited 
from  superior  training.  Perhaps  so;  I  rather 
doubt  it.  Nor  am  I  convinced,  as  others 
claimed,  that  the  POW  statisUcs  demonstrate 
that  our  religious  leaders  have  let  us  down 
or  our  athletic  directors,  or.  indeed  our 
pathogenic  mothers  and  fathers. 

Psychoanalytic  explanations  are  inappro- 
priate here.  The  behavior  we  regarded  as 
so  repulsive  to  our  conscience  might  be 
understood,  for  example,  in  purely  contem- 
porary terms,  as  only  geographically  distant 
^^.  ^K^"^'^^^  '"  ''^''^^  ^^°^  refusing  to 
J^lf  )  n  ^"^^  °^  ^"^^^  '^  ^^e  direction  of 
Sfi  «.  ,^^,  ]^^  ^^  ^^^  °'  punishment. 
The  era  of  McCarthylsm,  it  should  be  noted 
did  not  pass  unexplolted  by  the  captors  of 
our  men. 

In  searching  for  the  answer,  a  penchant 
for  seeing  the  world  In  black  and  white  came 
through  clearly.  Our  tendency  to  see  all 
issues  in  unqualified  terms,  all  dramas  as 
peopled  by  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  In  the  national  con- 
sternation over  our  repatriated  POWs  Our 
concern  was  almost  entirely  with  the  partici- 
pator and  the  reslster— equated  In  the  public 
mind  (though  not  in  reality)  with  the  moral 
and  ideological  weakling  and  the  selfiess 
hero. 

The  fact  that  these  two  groups  of  prisoners 
together  comprised  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  returning  prisoner  population  was  some- 
how disregarded.    Forgotten  was  the  bulk  of 
our  men— the  middlemen,  or  "fence  sitters  " 
as    they    were    called— men    less    Intelligent 
than    either    the    collaborators    or    reslsters 
men  who  blended  with  the  scenery    "played 
It   cool"   and    rode   out   the   storm   without 
committing  themselves  to  any  action     Here 
were  thousands  of  Americans,  It  would  seem 
who  represented  an  extension  behind  barbed 
wire  of  those  millions  of  us  who  make  up 
the    lonely   crowd— the   Inert,    the   inactive 
the  indifferent,  the  uninformed. 

Our  evidence  is  that  the  middle  men  dif- 
fered considerably  from  both  of  the  extreme 
groups,   the  latter  being  strangely  alike  In 
some   basic   ways.     PsychOoglcal   test  data 
for  example,  suggested  that  both  the  col- 
laborator  and   reslster   had   frvater    latent 
psychopathctlc   prociiviUas  than   fence  sit- 
ters.     They  were  men.  that  U.  who  )xad  to 
act    on    their    conflict.    In    any    dJr«?Uon, 
whether   it   was   by  making   a   propaganda 
broadcast  or  by  punching  a  ChinM«  guard 
The  great  mass  of  our  men.  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  withdrew  as  b«st  they  could 
They   resisted   only    little,   seldom   collsbo- 
rated  and  received  neither  the  pr«fer«nual 
treatment  of  the  collaborator  nor  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  reslster.    And.  interestingly 
there  is  evidence   that  they  went  into  the 
Army  with  a  propensity  for  InacUon.  a  ten- 
dency to  avoid  close  social  conUct  of  any 
sort  and  to  bypass  conflict  situations.    There 
were,  for  example,  more  single  men  among 
them  than  among  the  remaining  prisoners, 
and  their  hlstc«-les  show  less  frequent  par- 
ticipation  in   athleUcs   and   clubs. 

It  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  men  sent 
to  Korea  were  without  a  strong  capacity  for 
self-commitment,  without  either  a  well-de- 
fined pro  or  a  con  in  their  being.  In  terms 
of  military  training,  the  challenge  would  ap- 
pear as  much  to  arouse  the  soldier  as  to  de- 
ter him  from  negative  action,  and  our  lack 
of  emotional  concern  with  the  fence-sitter 
group  bespeaks  a  strange  and  frightening 
regard  of  Inaction  as  an  acceptable  mode 
of  behavior.  There  Is  a  strong  suggestion 
here  that  the  withdrawal  of  personal  Involve- 
ment in  Issues  of  national  Importance  was  a 
way  of  life  so  much  a  part  of  us  that  Its 
reflection  In  Korea  raised  nary  an  eyebrow. 
With  our  national  defense  mechanisms 
shorn  away.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  Com- 
munlsu  laid  bare  In  their  barb«d-wlre 
laboratory  a  spectrum  of  American  be- 
havior—from collaboration   to  fence  sitting 
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piece  of  behavior  to  be  rewarded;  In  which 
the  safest,  moet  acceptable  action  was  often 
to  Join  the  lonely  crowd  and  sit.  unlnvolved 
and  uncommitted,  on  the  sidelines,  and  In 
which  assertive  reslsUnce  to  threat  and 
blackmail— as  In  the  air  space  over  Berlin 
or  In  Korea  Itself— was  not  only  possible  but 
fruitful. 

Our  readiness  to  sit  In  uninformed  moral 
Judgment  on  our  repatriated  POWs  was,  I 
believe,  the  only  shameful  element  of  the 
entire  episode.  None  of  us  can  fairly  con- 
demn the  men  who  suffered  the  Indigni- 
ties and  privations  of  Korean  captivity.  Yet 
many  did,  without  even  secretly  questioning 
how  they  would  have  cast  their  lot. 

The  dawn  of  the  orblUl  age  does  not  yet 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  future  Koreas 
will  be  encountered  In  our  Nation's  struggle 
for  equilibrium  with  the  East;  new  chapters 
In  the  psychological  conflict  between  Com- 
munist and  American  human  beings  may  yet 
be  written.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
arguments  now  being  set  forth  about  mili- 
tary Information  and  education  programs, 
we  cannot  expect  our  uniformed  leaders 
alone  to  transmit,  de  novo,  the  knowledge 
and  the  values  that  make  for  excellence  In 
the  citizen  soldier.  Before  we  dare  agfaln 
to  point  the  finger  of  guilt  at  those  of  ub 
whom  we  send  to  do  battle — hot  or  cold— 
we  must  strive  collectively  to  understand  the 
motives  and  the  goals  of  our  potential  ad- 
versaries. 

As  Marine  Commandant  Shoup  has  sug- 
gested, we  must  expect  our  military  leaden 
to  train  soldiers  not  so  much  to  hate  as  to 
fight,  with  all  the  skills  and  cleverness  that 
any  kind  of  confrontation  may  demand. 
Our  men  trapped  In  Korean  captivity  could 
have  better  used  a  repertoire  of  techniques 
for  escape  and  evasion  than  an  aggressive 
textbook  on  comparative  political  Ideologies. 
Most  Important,  the  stance  of  self-sacrifice 
so  prized  In  battle  must  be  born  of  us  all. 


PROVIDENCE  PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  a  wonderful  and  courageous 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Providence 
Preservation  Society.  More  than  900 
public  spirited  citizens  labored  together 
for  6  years  to  restore  historic  Benefit 
Street  to  a  semblance  of  its  former 
beauty.  These  historical  and  architec- 
tural gems  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
time  and  inattention.  More  recently, 
while  many  restorations  have  taken  place 
in  the  College  Hill  district,  no  project  has 
been  as  spectacular  as  the  rescuing  of 
this  northern  section  of  Benefit  Street. 

"A  Mile  of  History"  is  justly  applied 
to  Benefit  Street  and  adjoining  North 
and  South  Main  Streets,  and  it  is  with 
pardonable  pride  that  Rhode  Islanders 
point  to  the  houses  of  those  responsible 
for  the  early  development  of  our  State. 
Of  particular  interest  are  such  homes  as 
that  of  John  Howland,  a  close  friend  of 
Paul  Revere  and  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  establish  free  public  schooling  on 
this  continent.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
posing residence  in  the  north  Bsnefit 
Street  area  was  the  home  of  Thomas 
Dorr,  leader  of  the  1842  Dorr  Rebellion 
to  establish  universal  male  suffrage. 

However.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  work  of  the  Providence  Preser- 


tion  that,  in  urban  renewal,  all  buildings 
need  not  be  torn  down.  The  principle 
was  established  that,  when  such  build- 
ings are  significantly  historical,  restora- 
tion may  take  place  and  the  work  may 
still  fall  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Naturally,  the  structure's  archi- 
tectural merit,  relationship  to  its  sur- 
roundings and  physical  condition,  would 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  that  all  of 
us  in  Rhode  Island  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  endeavors  of  such  leading  citizens 
as  John  Nicholas  Brown.  Mrs.  William 
Slater  Allen,  Mrs.  D.  Eldredge  Jackson. 
Jr.,  Washington  Irving,  and  Mrs.  An- 
toinette F.  Downing.  Through  their 
hard  work  and  civic  pride  and  enthu- 
siasm, the  symbols  of  the  past  are  being 
restored  for  everyone  to  see.  that  we  may 
be  reminded  of  the  glorious  heritage  and 
the  grave  responsibilities  that  are  ours. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  Providence  Preservation  So- 
ciety will  not  only  continue  the  great 
work  it  has  done  in  the  past,  but  may 
even  accelerate  its  program  of  restoring 
historical  Providence.  It  is  my  belief 
that  all  Rhode  Islanders,  yes,  all  Amer- 
icans, should  take  pride  in  the  history  of 
Providence  and  that  they  will  join  with 
those  who  are  working  directly  in  these 
projects  in  bringing  the  ideas  of  the 
Providence  Preservation  Society  to  full 
fruition, 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  ENTHUSIAS- 
TICALLY SUBSCRIBES  TO  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK   OFFERING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  month  a  heartening  but  little- 
noted  event  has  demonstrated  the  great 
reservoir  of  U  S.  private  enterprise  in- 
terest in  and  support  for  the  program 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  under  Presi- 
dent Harold  F.  Lindcr.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  development  by  the  Bank,  in  an 
attempt  to  stimulate  greater  participa- 
tion of  commercial  banks  in  the  business 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  of  a  port- 
folio fund,  which  permits  commercial 
banks  to  invest  in  the  program  and 
thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  Treasury 
borrowing  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  portfolio  fund  consi.sts  of  a  pool 
of  maturities  falling  due  over  the  next 
10  years.  During  April  the  Bank  invited 
the  more  than  70  commercial  banks  in 
the  United  States  which  had  previously 
joined  in  the  Bank's  financing  opera- 
tions, to  purchase  certificates  represent- 
ing interests  in  the  fund.  The  certifi- 
cates bear  annual  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4^4  percent,  and  the  initial  offering 
was  in  the  amount  of  $250  million. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  for  those  of 
us  who  are  convinced  of  the  private  en- 
terprise potential  of  this  Nation  that 
the  offering  was  oversubscribed  three 
times.  A  total  of  $300  million  in  cer- 
tificates was  in  fact  issued.  This  is  in- 
deed  a   striking   demonstration   of    the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  FmsT  Eximbank  Portfolio  Loam  Fuko 

A  new  departure  In  providing  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  Bank's  operations  and  to  Increase 
the  participation  of  commercial  banks  In 
export  financing  was  Initiated  last  month. 
Eximbank  created  a  $250  million  pool  of  loans 
which  It  had  outstanding  of  approximately 
10  years'  maturity  and  offered  commercial 
banks  which  previously  had  Joined  Eximbank 
In  export  financing  the  right  to  buy  par- 
ticipation certificates  bearing  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4>4  percent.  In  turn,  these  par- 
ticipations may  be  sold  by  the  commercial 
banks  to  their  correspondents.  Eximbank 
has  made  provision  to  repurchase  at  the  end 
of  2' 2  years,  and  at  semiannual  Intervals 
thereafter,  the  certificates  sold;  at  the  same 
time  the  Bank  has  reserved  the  right  to  call 
the  certificates  on  corresponding  dates. 

The  Bank  undertook  to  fill  all  subscrip- 
tions up  to  $2.5  million  to  enable  the  smaller 
banks  to  participate  fully.  The  Issue  was 
substantially  oversubscribed  and  since  the 
B.ink  reserved  the  right  to  allot  up  to  20 
percent  more  than  the  original  $250  million 
offering,  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  $300 
million  were  accepted. 

In  commenting  on  the  offering  of  the  par- 
ticipation certificates.  Eximbank  President 
Harold  P.  Llnder  stated  that  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  congressional  mandate  of 
Eximbank  which  requires  the  Bank  to  sup- 
plement and  encourage  private  capital.  The 
Bank  portfolio  fund  was  established  within 
that  spirit,  to  make  possible  a  broader  par- 
ticip-^tlon  by  commercial  banks  In  Eximbank 
lending  operations.  It  Is  believed,  Mr.  Un- 
der also  stated,  that  the  distribution  of  these 
certificates  will  result  In  a  broadening  of 
interest  among  U.S.  commercial  banks  In 
facilitating  the  export  of  our  Industrial 
products,  thus  contributing  significantly  to 
our   national   objectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT  OP 
1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  S.  3225. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3225) 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  debate  is  over,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  proF>osed  Ellender 
a^ncndment  on  feed  grains  which  will 
provide  that  a  farmer  can  grow  on  his 
own  land  feed  grains  for  consumption  on 
that  land  without  price  support. 


1962 
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It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  not 
deprive  a  man  with  a  herd  of  cattle  of 
the  right  to  grow  feed  for  his  own  cattle. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  Is  pre- 
pared to  further  adopt  the  Russian  sys- 
tem. That  is  what  is  involved  in  the 
mandatory  feed  grain  provision. 

The  amendments  of  the  committee 
chairman,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  are  supE>orted  by  a  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. In  fact,  these  amendments,  after 
weeks  of  testimony  and  about  2  weeks 
of  deliberations  by  that  committee,  were 
stricken  from  the  bill.  The"  were  found 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  be 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HOLLA.!^D.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  hpve  any  idea,  even  a 
remote  idea,  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  would  have  reported  the  bill 
favorably  if  the  provisions  in  the  ori- 
ginal bill  affecting  feed  grains  and  wheat 
had  not  been  stricken  or  largely  changed 
by  a  majority  action  before  the  final 
vote? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  bill  would 
not  have  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
with  those  provisions  in  it.  If  a  com- 
mittee ever  studied  and  worked  hard  on 
a  proposal,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  worked  on  these  pro- 
posals and  defeated  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  75  percent  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
duction in  this  country  is  consumed  on 
the  farm.  Eighty-five  percent  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  in  the  localities 
where  it  is  grown.  These  are  farmers 
that  grow  part  of  their  feed  grain  re- 
quirements, and  then  buy  a  few  bushels 
on  the  outside.  Why  put  them  into  a 
straitjacket?  Why  destroy  them  in  or- 
der to  get  at  the  15  percent  who  are 
overproducing?  That  is  where  the 
problem  is, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
proposed  amendment  that  would  strike 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  provisions  cur- 
rently in  operation  and  extend  them  for 
1  year  in  this  till  and  that  would  sub- 
stitute permanent  mandatory  feed  grain 
provisions. 

First,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
submitted  to  Ccmgress  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  enacted 
into  law  for  the  1961  crop  year.  The 
administration  hailed  this  program  as  a 
success  and  recommended  its  extension. 
At  their  request  the  provisions  were  ex- 
tended to  this  crop  year  and  the  results 
are  even  more  impressive.  The  farm- 
ers understand  this  program,  they  are 
participating  in  it,  and  apparently  they 
like  it. 

The  idea  of  compulsion,  which  we  find 
in  the  amendments  that  will  be  offered, 
is  foreign  to  the  American  system.  Mr. 
President,  I  say  to  you.  sir.  that  we 
should  have  a  voluntary  program,  which 
is  now  the  law. 

It  is  said.  "We  have  a  6-month  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  ahead  of  us."  What 
i.s  a  6-month  supply,  Mr.  President? 
We  ought  to  have  a  6-month  supply. 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  we  do 
have  a  6-month  s.urplus  on  hand. 


The  Department  rer>orts  that  on  April 
12,  farmers  had  signed  up  to  put  in 
43.2  percent  of  their  feed  grain  base. 
Out  of  a  total  of  2,763,795  farms  pro- 
ducing both  com  and  grain  sorghum, 
1,194,077  were  entering  the  program. 
This  million  farmers  signed  up  to  reduce 
their  corn  plantings  by  22,321,800  acres 
and  grain  sorghum  farmers  signed  up  for 
6,653,100  acres,  for  a  total  of  28,874,900 
acres.  This  is  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  farms  signing  up  and  in  the 
number  of  acres  retired  for  both  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  has 
been  stated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  effect  that  feed  grain 
supplies  will  be  reduced  approximately 
200  million  bushels.  This  was  brought 
about  by  a  reduction  of  approximately 
500  million  bushels  in  total  production 
from  the  retired  acres.  I  agree  that  this 
program  is  effective.  In  any  year  in 
which  we  can  reduce  our  feed  grain  sup- 
plies by  7^2  million  tons  we  have  made 
substantial  progress.  The  increased 
acreage  retired  this  year  would  indicate 
that  even  more  progress  will  be  made. 
This  is  an  encouraging  outlook  because 
of  the  increasins;  consumption  of  feed 
grains  in  our  Uvesiock  and  poultry  in- 
dustries, which  I  will  discuss  later. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  a  mandatory  program  of  feed 
grain  reductions  with  penalties  applied 
against  the  farmer  on  production  above 
his  allotment  assessed  at  65  percent  of 
the  parity  price  on  his  normal  produc- 
tion. This  penalty  would  coerce  farmers 
into  compliance  with  the  program  if  it 
passed  in  a  referendum.  In  a  great 
many  instances  it  would  prevent  farmers 
from  growing  the  necessary  feed  grains 
for  the  livestock  on  their  farms.  Farm- 
ers could  not  afford  to  grow  their  feed 
grain  requirements,  incurring  the  costs 
of  production  and  then  paying  a  penalty 
of  its  market  value  in  dollars. 

I  submit,  and  I  will  cite  figures  later 
to  show  it,  we  have  a  great  number  of 
work  stock  on  the  farms  in  every  area 
of  the  United  States.  In  many  instances, 
if  compulsory  feed  grain  legislation  is 
enacted  farmers  will  be  unable  to  grow 
the  grains  necessary  to  feed  their  own 
livestock,  their  own  work  stock. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
then,  would  force  farmers  who  have 
previously  grown  their  own  feed  to  re- 
duce their  cattle,  hog,  dairy  and  poultry 
production  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
Would  be  coerced  into  reducing  feed 
production. 

When  we  grow  less  feed  grain,  fewer 
cattle  will  be  produced.  Then  what  hap- 
pens? The  price  goes  up.  When  the 
price  goes  up,  what  happens?  Imports 
come  into  the  country.  Cattle  and  meat 
products  come  in  from  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico in  tremendous  numbers,  as  I  am  go- 
ing to  show  in  a  minute. 

Cattle  and  other  livestock  from  those 
countries  are  not  fed  the  feed  grains 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  proposal  would  tend  further  to  ag- 
gravate the  surplus  in  those  commodities. 
The  farmers'  only  alternate  would  be 
to  enter  the  market  and  purchase  the 
feed,  that  under  this  program  they  could 


not  produce,  at  the  market  price,  plus 
freight  and  handling  costs.  This  would 
necessarily  increase  their  livestock  pro- 
duction costs  and  at  the  same  time  would 
deny  them  the  full  use  of  their  capital 
investment  in  land,  production  equip- 
ment, livestock  facilities,  and  marketing 
facilities.  These  increased  costs  would 
necessarily  be  passed  on  to  the  consum- 
ers, or  the  alternative  would  be  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  farmers'  margin  of 
profit,  which  is  now  the  lowest  of  any  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  those  farmers  who  have  signed 
up  to  reduce  their  grain  production  are 
commercial  grain  producers.  The  farm- 
ers who  are  growing  livestock  have  not 
entered  this  program,  or  if  they  have, 
they  have  had  to  sell  off  part  of  their 
livestock. 

Mr.  President.  I  object  to  this  amend- 
ment because  the  application  of  it  would 
freeze  the  production  of  feed  grains  on 
and  to  present  farm  operations.  New 
farms  would  be  deterred  from  produc- 
ing feed  grains.  Those  with  allotments 
would  have  to  plant  that  allotment  in 
order  to  protect  the  right  to  produce  in 
the  future.  Voluntary  reductions  in  feed 
grain  production  could  not  be  made.  The 
rotation  of  crops  could  not  be  fully  prac- 
ticed for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
conserving  our  soil  and  water  resources. 

In  the  South,  in  the  past  several  years, 
28  million  acres  have  been  taken  out  of 
cotton.  That  land  hsis  largely  gone  into 
the  raising  of  livestock.  There  Is  in  this 
country  a  continuing  demand  for  live- 
stock. The  feed  grain  amendment 
would  stop  dead  in  its  tracks  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  livestock  and  dairy  indus- 
try into  the  South.  There  is  a  demand — 
there  is  a  necessity — that  livestock  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  object  to  the 
amendment  because  its  application 
would  also  work  an  extreme  hardship  in 
the  Southern  areas  of  the  country.  In 
the  South  farmers  rotate  soybean  and 
oat  production.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause with  our  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
tions oats  cannot  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  continuously.  Small  grain  fields, 
after  the  second  year,  tend  to  become  in- 
fested with  vetch  and  other  winter  cover 
crops  and  with  murdock  and  other  ob- 
noxious weeds.  After  the  second  year  in 
small  grains  the  land  must  be  put  into 
row  crops  that  are  clean  cultivated  in 
order  to  eradicate  these  broadcast  crop 
pests. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  farmer  in 
the  South  to  switch  his  oat  production  to 
soybeans  at  fairly  regular  intervals. 
The  adaptabihty  of  the  land,  drainage 
problems  and  other  factors  will  cause  a 
variation  in  the  amount  of  small  grains 
and  soybeans  planted  from  year  to  year. 
Normally  after  2  years  of  clean  cultiva- 
tion, land  can  be  put  back  in  small  grains 
where  it  provides  grazing  during  the 
winter  and  contributes  both  grazing  and 
grain  to  livestock  production. 

The  freezing  of  crops  to  the  land  that 
would  be  brought  about  by  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  deterrent  to  our  chang- 
ing agriculture.  The  abihty  of  our 
farmers  to  shift  crop  production  to  meet 
market  demands  here  at  home  and 
abroad    has    constituted    one    of    our 
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greatest  strengths  In  dealing  with  inter- 
national problems.  The  use  of  agri- 
cultural conunoditles  through  Public 
Law  480  sales  for  economic  developments 
in  foreign  friendly  countries  has  done  as 
much  to  cement  those  friendships  as  has 
our  progress  in  atomic  weapons.  The 
freezing  of  crops  to  the  land  would  pre- 
vent our  farmers  changing  from  grains 
to  grass  and  other  crops  as  new  and  im- 
proved and  adapted  varieties  are  de- 
veloped to  fit  our  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions. . 

An  allotment  becomes  capitalized  in 
the  land.  It  affects  the  value  of  a  farm. 
I  know  that  in  many  instances  crops 
which  are  under  allotments— for  exam- 
ple cotton  and  rice— are  planted  solely 
because  the  farmers  desire  to  protect  and 
preserve  their  allotments.  That  is  what 
would  happen  if  the  feed  grain  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  program  envisaged  in  this  amend- 
ment would  produce  more  grains.  The 
allotments  would  become  capitalized  in 
land  values  as  the  right  to  produce  be- 
comes restricted.  We  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen with  crops  under  acreage  controls. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
tobacco  and  cotton,  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  rice.  I  know  that 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  farmers  have 
bought  adjacent  land  in  order  to  obtain 
a  larger  cotton  allotment  for  more  eco- 
nomic and  profitable  production.  I  think 
the  combining  of  cotton,  grain,  and  cat- 
tle farms  throughout  the  Nation  is  a  re- 
sult of  this  need  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers.  In  the  case  of  cotton  farms, 
they  can  be  combined  where  farms  are 
lea.sed  for  long  periods  of  time  and  the 
allotment  worked  on  the  better  land. 

Farms  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  pro- 
ducing areas  without  allotments  are 
worth  considerably  less  than  those  with 
substantial  allotments  on  a  per-acre 
basis.  In  many  instances  where  the  en- 
tire farm  cannot  be  bought  or  leased, 
farmers  lease  the  cotton  or  tobacco  allot- 
ments separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
farm  at  very  high  rentals. 

In  cotton,  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
forcing  the  producer  to  plant  his  allot- 
ment in  order  to  protect  his  right  to 
plant.  Some  years  ago  wc  provided  that 
a  cotton  farmer  could  surrender  his  al- 
lotment to  the  county  committee  for  re- 
allocation and  protect  his  history  of 
planting  for  allotment  purposes.  Under 
this  provision  the  farmer  mu.st  plant  a 
measurable  amount  of  cotton  once  every 
3  years  in  order  to  retain  the  allotment 
for  his  farm  and  to  retain  the  value  of 
the  allotment  for  future  years. 

No  such  provision  for  surrendering  al- 
lotments and  protecting  them  for  his- 
tory purpo.5es  is  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

WILL     GET     MORE     C.R.MS 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  grain 
fanner  with  an  allotment  would  have  to 
plant  it  and  produce  the  grain.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  obtain  reduced  produc- 
tion in  crops  that  are  in  surplus.  Much 
land  which  would  be  planted  to  grain 
crops  would  otlienu'lse  be  switched  to 
crops  for  which  there  waa  a  higher  mar- 
ket df'mand.  and  on  which  could  be  real- 
l/f»d  a  greater  profit. 
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A  further  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, arising  out  of  the  conditions  I  have 
just  discussed.  Is  that  it  would  increase 
the  farmer's  costs  of  production  and 
would  aggravate  the  cost-price  squeeze 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  First,  the  re- 
duced volume  of  production  would  have 
to  bear  an  amount  of  taxes  and  capital 
invested  in  farm  machinery  and  faciU- 
ties  equal  to  that  which  the  present  base 
now  bears.  Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious,  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, that  the  .smaller  the  acreage  in  a 
revenue-producing  crop,  tlie  higher  the 
per-unit  cost  of  production:  and  a  higher 
unit  cost  of  production  will  offset  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  price.  In  fact,  it  will 
not  increa.se  the  farmer's  net  profit.  The 
only  saving  the  farmer  might  make 
would  be  in  labor  casts.  The  larger 
farmer  who  requires  outside  labor  could 
take  advantage  of  this  one  adjustment. 
The  family  farmer  v.ho  provides  his  own 
management  and  labor  would  simply  find 
himself  further  unemployed.  This  con- 
dition would  further  stimulate  the  com- 
bining of  farms  and  the  movement  of 
farmers  to  uiban  areas,  seeking  indus- 
trial employment. 

Under  the  voluntary  provisioivs  of  the 
bill,  the  farmer  would  have  a  choice: 
Those  with  Uvestock  could  produce  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  Those  producing 
for  sale  could  reduce  their  production,  as 
they  are  doing  now.  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  our  surplus  grain 
problem. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  bring  about  two  very  unpleasant 
situations:  "irst.  it  would  increase  the 
farmer's  costs  and  would  lower  his  net 
income,  as  I  have  jast  pointed  out;  sec- 
ond, it  would  increase  consumers'  prices, 
and  thus  would  raise  the  cost  of  hvin^'. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  want  to 
avoid  both  of  these  conditions.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  my  purpose,  and  is  the  basic 
reason  for  my  support  of  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  has  so  graphically  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  reduce  our  sur- 
pluses, maintain  farmers'  income,  and 
permit  farmers  to  exercise  a  choice  in  the 
utilization  of  their  land  and  capital  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that 
to  adopt  this  amendment,  with  its  re- 
strictive provisions  and  controls,  would 
simply  be  to  apply  to  feed  grains  tiie 
same  methods  that  currently  are  being 
applied  to  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
nuts. These  commodities  do  have  man- 
datory programs.  They  are  suffering 
from  some  of  the  ills  I  have  mentioned 
previously,  such  as  capitalizing  the  al- 
lotments in  the  land.  'W'e  have  been  told 
that  farmers  are  satisfied  with  these  pro- 
grams; and  this  is  partially  true.  How- 
ever, when  the  rest  of  our  cropland  is 
placed  under  mandatory  control  pro- 
grams, and  when  the  farmers'  ability  to 
use  their  land  base  to  produce  crops  for 
the  markets  is  reduced,  we  shall  run  into 
opposition.  To  further  restrict  their 
base  of  operations  would  affect  their 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  and  would  so  s'raitjackct 
agricultural  production  for  the  future 
that  I  believe  farmers  would  rebel.  It 
would  prohibit  farmers  from  exercising 
their  judgment  and  from  utilizing  re- 
search information  to  develop  new  crops 


and  varieties  which  have  enabled  the 
farmers  to  produce  so  abundantly  to 
meet  our  needs  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tries allied  with  us  in  our  effort  to  pre- 
serve human  freedom. 

I  know  that  cotton  farmers  in  Missis- 
sippi who  visit  me  while  I  am  at  home 
and  who  come  to  Washington  annually, 
or  who  through  their  organizations  make 
their  petitions  concerning  cotton  acreage 
allotments  and  price  supports,  do  not 
want  the  remainder  of  their  land  regi- 
mented in  this  manner. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  further  difference 
between  feed  grains  and  these  con- 
trolled commodities:  The  combined 
acreage  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
nuts is  less  than  that  planted  to  either 
oats  or  barley.  The  combined  acreage 
is  less  than  half  of  that  planted  to  com; 
and  in  dealing  with  the  feed  grains,  we 
are  talking  about  an  acreage  more  than 
four  times  as  large  as  that  involved  in 
all  these  controlled  crops. 

There  is  another  substantial  difference 
between    feed   grains   and    these    crops. 
All  of  the  cotton,  com.  tobacco,  rice,  and 
peanuts  are  produced  for  the  commercial 
market  and  are  consumed  off  the  farm. 
We  are  told  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  75  percent  of  the  feed  grains 
produced  are  consumed  by  livestock  on 
those  farm".    Eighty-five  percent  of  all 
feed  erains  are  consumed  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  of  production.    Only  15  percent 
of  the  production,  then,  moves  into  com- 
mercial channels  of  trade  outside  of  the 
immediate     production    area.     So     the 
production    lies    with    that    15    percent. 
Certainly.  Mr.  President,  all  farmers  who 
produce  feed  grains  should  not  be  put  in 
a  straitjacket,  should  not  be  placed  un- 
der  bureaucratic    control,    in    order   to 
reach  the  15  percent  who  have  created 
the  problem.     Instead,  we  .should  deal 
directly  with  the  15  percent.     This  is  the 
reason    why    mandatory    controls   have 
never  been  applied  to  feed-grain  produc- 
tion.    Grain    farmers   who   feed    all    of 
their    production,    and    oftentimes    buy 
additional   grain,   would   be  opposed   to 
this  program.     I  am  not  at  all  sure  but 
that  the.se  farms  representing  75  percent 
of    feed-grain    production,    would    vote 
down   these   mandatory  controls,   along 
with  the  coercive  restrictions  their  land 
and    capital    utilization    would    receive. 
This  is  a  dancjer  we  must  assess  before 
we  vote  such  restrictions  into  law. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  would  pre- 
vent further  expansion  of  livestock  pro- 
duction in  the  southern  areas  of  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  document  the 
exodus  from  co'ton  restrictions  to  more 
profitable  farming  enterprises  in  the 
South.  I  should  like  to  start  with  my 
own  State  of  Mi.ssi.ssinpi.  to  illustrate 
what  is  happenincr.  I  have  before  me 
the  1961  Annual  Report  of  the  Copiah 
County  ASC  Committee.  This  report 
states  that  the  cotton  allotment  for  the 
county  in  1961  was  9,495  acres,  to  be  al- 
located to  1.673  eligible  farms.  Eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six  of  these  farms 
released  all  or  part  of  their  allotments. 
This  was  done  by  more  than  half  of 
thrm,  and  they  released  a  total  of  4.- 
304  5  acres;  1,293  8  acres  of  these  allot- 
ments were  reallocated  to  the  farms  In 
the  county,  and  2,663.6  were  released  to 
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the  State  ASC  committee,  for  reappor- 
tionment to  other  counties  requesting 
acreage. 

This  is  an  amazing  transition  of  cot- 
ton allotments  moving  from  farms  in 
soutli  Mississipp:,  until  we  look  at  the 
alternatives  that  farmers  are  choosing. 
The  same  report  ..ndicates  that  117  farms 
used  ACP  money  to  establish  permanent 
pastures  on  682  ficres  of  land.  This  uti- 
lized over  12  percent  of  the  available 
ACP  funds  in  the  county.  Nine  hundred 
and  six  farms  used  these  funds  to  im- 
prove 7.896  acres  of  existing  pastureland, 
which  used  73  pe:-cent  of  the  ACP  funds. 
A  total  of  85  percent  of  the  available 
ACP  funds  in  this  county  were  used  to 
establish  or  improve  pastures  on  over 
1,000  farms  durirg  the  year,  at  the  same 
time  when  these  farmers  released  4,300 
acres  of  their  cotton  allotment. 

This  transition  is  not  taking  place  in 
Mississippi  alone.  Last  year  the  farm- 
ers in  North  Carolina  released  17.9  per- 
cent of  the  State's  allotment,  or  90.600 
acres.  These  acres  were  reallocated  to 
other  farmers  within  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  fanners  who  planted  cotton 
underplanted  their  allotments  by  10.2 
percent,  or  51.800  acres.  It  is  not  amaz- 
ing that  these  same  North  Carolina 
farmers  who  underplanted  their  cotton 
allotments  increased  their  cattle  num- 
bers by  12.000. 

Throughout  the  States  of  the  South- 
east last  year,  as  cotton  was  under- 
planted,  there  was  a  direct  relationship 
between  that  fact  and  the  increase  in 
beef  cattle  production,  because  it  takes 
three  to  three  and  a  half  to  four  acres 
of  land  on  which  to  pasture  a  cow. 

I  submit  again  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  will  be  a  ver>'  disruptive 
blow  to  a  further  expansion  of  livestock 
production  in  the  southern  States,  and 
that  we  are  taking  no  one's  market  when 
we  enter  this  field,  because  consumption 
is  constantly  increasing  both  because  of 
per  capita  consumption  and  the  increas- 
intj  population  of  the  country. 

In  South  Carolina  cotton  farmers  re- 
leased 85.100  acres,  which  were  reap- 
portioned within  the  State.  The  farm- 
ers who  had  cotton  planted  on  their 
farms  underplanted  by  111,200  acres,  or 
14.3  percent  of  their  allotment.  During 
this  same  year  they  increased  their  live- 
stock numbers  by  15,000. 

Georgia  cotton  farmers  released  140- 
300  acres,  which  were  reapportioned 
within  the  State,  but  the  farmers  plant- 
ing cotton  underplanted  by  181,100  acres, 
or  19.1  percent  of  their  allotment.  Dur- 
ing this  same  year,  they  increased  their 
cattle  numbers  by  55,000. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
underplanting  of  cotton  and  putting  the 
land  to  the  more  profitable  production 
of  livestock:  and  the  farmers  must  be 
able  to  expand  their  feed  grain  produc- 
tion in  order  to  do  that. 

Alabama  farmers  released  151,000 
acres,  which  were  reallocated  in  the 
State,  but  the  farmers  planting  cqtton 
underplanted  by  127,000  acres,  or  11.7 
percent.  During  this  same  year  they 
increased  their  cattle  population  by 
35  000  head. 

In  other  words,  it  takes  3  to  3>2  to  4 
acres  of  land  to  maintain  a  cow.    Such 


production  gives  the  farmers  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  in  my  judgment  we  destroy 
the  expansion  of  livestock  production  in 
the  Southern  States. 

This  shifting  of  livestock  and  crop 
production  to  meet  consumer  needs  in 
the  marketplace  is  not  new.  I  know  that 
farmers  prefer  to  produce  for  the  market 
rather  than  for  Government  storage. 
However,  the  farmer  produces  for  a 
profit,  because  his  production  constitutes 
his  livelihood.  Farmers  do  seek  those 
market  outlets  that  will  provide  them  the 
greatest  continuing  opportiuiity  to  use 
their  agricultural  plant.  This  has 
brought  about  a  shift  in  our  agriculture 
toward  livestock  and  poultry  produc- 
tion in  recent  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  table 
which  shows  this  growing  production 
and  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  table,  with  the 
information  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  shows  that  beef 
production  increased  from  9,534  million 
pounds  in  1950  to  15.250  million  pounds 
in  1961.  for  an  increase  of  5,716  million 
pounds.  This  increased  production, 
however,  did  not  keep  step  with  demand. 
Consumption  increased  from  9.529  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1950  to  15,826  million 
pounds  in  1961.  for  a  gross  increase  of 
6,297  million  pounds.  This  demand  ex- 
ceeded the  production  increase.  It  was 
brought  about  partially  by  the  30,100,- 
000  increase  in  our  population.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  increase  was  brought 
about  by  the  net  increase  of  24.4  pounds 
in  per,- ^capita  consumption.  This  in- 
crease th  per  capita  consumption  was 
made  possible  because  the  relative  cost 
of  beef  as  measured  by  the  consumer's 
income  was  favorable.  Livestock  farm- 
ers are  producing  profitably  at  these  fa- 
vorable prices  and  are  demanding  that 
we  not  interfere  with  their  free  produc- 
tion and  market  situation. 

The  most  amazing  development  In  this 
12  year  period  has  been  the  Increase  In 


the  production  of  chickens  and  turkeys, 
both  of  which  have  increased  their  pro- 
duction «nd  consumption  nearly  100  per- 
cent. Many  of  the  small  farmers  cf  the 
South  have  now  abandoned  their  cotton 
production  for  grain  and  are  now  mar- 
keting it  through  chicken  brooder  houses 
on  the  farms.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  chickens  has  increased  from  20.6 
pounds  to  30.2  pounds,  and  total  con- 
sumption has  increased  from  3  billion  to 
5 '2  billion  pounds  annually  during  the 
period.  This  is  an  operation  quite  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  feed  grain  producer 
in  the  Midwest  marketing  his  production 
through  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  dairy  cat- 
tle. It  provides  a  method  of  increased 
income  for  these  small  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  stay  on  their  land. 

The  effects  of  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  reduce  feed  grain 
production  to  the  extent  that  prices  to 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  would  be 
substantially  increased.  Livestock  con- 
vert feed  grains  into  beef,  milk,  pork, 
and  poultry.  These  meats  provide  a 
major  portion  of  the  proteins  in  the 
American  diet.  'With  increased  feed 
grain  costs,  livestock  products  would 
necessarily  increase  in  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  the  producer  would  be  forced 
out  of  business,  resulting  in  diminishing 
supplies.  T.he  price-cost  squeeze  in 
which  he  finds  himself  would  be  increased 
to  the  point  that  the  farmer  could  no 
longer  operate. 

In  either  case,  whether  we  drive  him 
out  of  business  or  increase  his  costs,  the 
price  of  beef,  pork,  milk,  and  poultry  for 
the  table  would  be  increased.  The  con- 
sumer would  have  the  alternative  of  meat 
imports  or  o:'  using  grains  themselves  for 
their  protein  requirements.  Regardless 
of  the  consumer's  choice,  the  consump- 
tion of  feed  grains  would  be  substantially 
reduced  and  our  feed  grain  problem 
would  be  further  aggravated. 

I  would  hke  to  point  out  that  there  is 
competition  for  the  market  basket  dollar. 
There  is  competition  between  livestock 
products  and  the  cereals.  There  is  also 
competition  between  domestic  livestock 
producers  and  foreign  producers.  Price 
is  the  determining  factor.  In  1952,  when 
our  livestock  numbers  were  plentiful  and 
our  prices  reasonable,  manufactured  beef 
imports  into  the  United  States  amount.ed 
to  only  31,500,000  pounds.  Beef  cattle 
prices  were  low  in  relation  to  feed  grain 
prices,  and  our  farmers  began  bquidat- 
mg  excess  cattle.  By  the  end  of  1959 
our  livestock  numbers  had  been  de- 
creased, and  our  prices  had  advanced  to 
the  point  that  imports  of  over  600  million 
pounds  came  into  the  country.  Imports 
will  always  come  in  to  prevent  our  prices 
from  getting  out  of  hne.  but  when  they 
do  they  displace  U.S.  production  and  m- 
come  to  the  U.S.  farmer.  They  reduce 
production  and  they  reduce  income  of 
the  feed  grain  farmers. 

The  same  price  detriment  applies  to 
live  cattle.  Most  of  the  imported  beef 
animals  into  the  United  States  come 
from  Mexico  and  Canada.  "When  our 
cattle  numbers  were  high  in  this  country 
in  1956  our  imports  from  both  Canada 
and  Mexico  of  live  animals,  primarily  for 
our  feed  lots,  amounted  to  175.000  head. 
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After  the  liquidation  of  our  excess  breed 
ina  cattle  and  our  prices  had  recovere< 

Mr  President,  this  foreign  manufac- 
tured beef  and  these  foreign  cattle,  until 
the  time  of  their  import,  did  not  con- 
sume American-produced  feed  grains 
nor  did  they  contribute  to  the  agricul- 
tural Income  of  U.S.  farmers.  Price  can 
export  a  production  opportunity  of  farm- 
ers for  meat  products  and  for  gram 
markets.  Price  can  also  cause  consump- 
tion in  this  country  to  shift  between  food 
products.  In  any  event,  the  income  of 
American  farmers  in  1958,  due  to  the  im- 
port of  manufactured  and  live  cattle,  was 
not  what  it  could  have  been.  I  cannot 
vote  to  sentence  grain  farmers,  ranchers 
and  consumers  to  a  lower  income  and  to 
higher  prices  through  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  be  clear 
and  informative,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  two  additional 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  table  pictures  the  cattle  situation 
by  States,  including  beef  cows,  beef 
cattle  and  all  cattle  combined  for  the 
years  1961  and  1962  on  January  1.  These 
figures  were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

The  second  table  shows  the  number  of 
farms  and  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  by  States  according  to  the  Census 
of  Agriculture  taken  in  1959.  Combined 
here  we  have  the  work  stock  for  produc- 
tion and  the  beef  and  milk  plant  on 
which  we  must  dep)end  for  the  animal 
products  in  our  diet. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that,  if  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  agreed  to,  in  many 
instances  farmers  will  be  unable  to  grow 
on  their  own  farms  the  grain  to  feed  the 
livestock  which  work  that  farm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  mind  yielding  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator come  to  that  conclusion?  Elvidently 
the  Senator  is  not  familiar  with  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  with  re- 
spect to  feed  grains.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  is  to  be  an  exemption  of 
25  acres  for  each  farm. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  State  of 
Missi.-vsippi  that  would  include  82,176  of 
the  total  of  92,308  feed  grain  farmers. 
These  would  not  be  affected  at  all. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know.  There  are 
in  Mi.s.sissippi  140,930  horses  and  mules 
on  farms.  I  think  I  know  something 
about  the  situation.  I  know  there  are 
many  farms  which  will  not  be  able  to 
t'row  grain  to  feed  that  work  stock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  also 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  bill  would 
not  affect  pastures  in  any  manner,  is 
he  not? 
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a  plow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  pastures  as  though  they 
would  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  the 

bUl. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course  the  pas- 
tures v.ould  not  be  affected.  I  made  no 
such  statement.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  amendment,  by  limiting  feed  grain 
production,  would  drastically  curtail  the 
expansion  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
the  South.  I  pointed  out  that  the  land 
which  was  going  out  of  production  of 
cotton  was  going  into  pasture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
That  has  caused  the  cattle  industry  to 
increase  in  the  South,  particularly  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated before,  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  planting  of  oats  in  any  quantity 
a  farmer  desired.  The  farmer  could 
also  plant  all  the  rye  he  desired,  or  wheat 
for  grazing  also. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  Oats  are  not 
nearly  as  elicient  as  corn  or  barley  as  a 
feed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  he  objected  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  oats  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  I  objected  to 
oats. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  the  Senator 
in  mind  in  this  regard,  when  I  drew  up 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  objected  to  oats 
in  the  committee.  I  also  objected  to 
corn,  to  barley,  and  to  rye.  I  objected  to 
this  amendment,  and  the  committee  re- 
jected this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  respect  to  barley, 
the  Senator  also  knows  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  planting  all  the  barley 
a  farmer  desires,  for  grazing  In  this 
case,  though,  a  farmer  must  come  into 
compliance  within  30  days  of  harvest 
time.  The  farmer  cannot  harvest  that 
barley. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know,  but  a 
farmer  cannot  establish  a  livestock  in- 
dustry on  grass  and  pasture.  It  takes 
some  grain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated a  while  ago,  and  it  has  been  said 
by  quite  a  few  Senators,  that  85  percent 
of  the  feed  is  fed  in  the  vicinity  where 
it  is  grown. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  a  demand 
for   that   increased   production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
why  it  is  that  as  many  as  85  million 
tons  of  this  commodity  accumulated  and 
now  the  Government  has  over  $3  billion 
invested.  The  accumulation  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  stop. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  May  I  answer  the 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     Surely. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  11  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 


percent  of  It  is  grown  on  the  farms. 
Why  should  we  hit  every  fanner,  when 

only  15  percent  are  Involved? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  exemptions  to 
be  provided  in  the  amendment  are  such 
that  the  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
Senator's  State,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment it  would.  It  would  be  a  sledge 
hammer. 

As  I  said,  we  have  produced  milk  for 
the  New  Orleans  milkshed.  We  have 
produced  milk  for  the  Memphis  milk- 
shed.  I  cannot  see  why  a  farmer  who 
has  a  herd  of  cattle,  who  owns  tractors 
and  owns  equipment,  cannot  produce  the 
grain  he  needs  for  his  own  cattle.  In- 
stead, the  proposal  would  put  the  farm- 
er under  the  bureaucrats.  It  would  put 
him  in  a  straitjacket.  1  think  the  whole 
proix)sal  is  manifestly  unfair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  my  good 
friend  another  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  the  present  program  has 
worked.  The  Department  says  it  has 
been  successful.     Why  not  continue  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Department 
said  it  was  successful  in  reducing  some- 
what the  surpluses  from  what  they  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  the  program 
reduced  the  surpluses  substantially. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  not  to  the  ex- 
tent estimated  in  the  beginning.  The 
Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  the  program 
has  substantially  reduced  the  surpluses. 
I  favor  a  voluntary  program. 

I  still  cannot  understand,  since  there 
are  85  percent  who  are  not  offenders  and 
only  15  percent  who  are  offenders,  why 
we  should  bring  the  house  down  on  the 
85  percent  who  are  not  offenders  in  order 
to  hit  the  15  percent  who  are  offenders. 
I  do  not  see  tlie  justice  in  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  can  the  Sena- 
tor justify  having  the  Government  pay 
support  prices  to  a  farmer  to  grow  com- 
modities the  country  does  not  need? 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  strike  at. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  to  hit  is 
at  the  place  where  the  commercial  man 
operates  and  not  where  a  man  grows  it 
on  his  own  farm  and  markets  it  through 
livestock.  Where  is  the  justice  in  hitting 
at  him?  He  has  not  done  anything  that 
he  should  not  have  done.  He  has  not 
stored  a  bushel  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  All  he  has  done  is  to 
prow  for  his  own  use,  as  any  free  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  have  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Much  the  same  ar- 
guments were  advanced  when  the  cotton 
law  was  enacted,  as  my  good  friend 
knows. 

Mr.  EASTLAND, 
trial  commodity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 

Mr.   EASTLAND. 


Cotton  is  an  indus- 

I  know  that. 
It  is  an  industrial 


Mr.  EASTLAND. 
Mr.   ELLENDER. 
ment  against  it. 
Mr.  EASTLAND. 


I  know. 
That  is 


the  arcu- 


Eighty-five  percent 


of  it  is  consumed  locally.    Seventy-five 


commodity  that  is  used  off  the  farm. 
Rice  is  not  consumed  on  the  farm.  The 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  my 
leader  in  agriculture,  and  my  State  are 
both  interested  in  the  production  of  rice. 
Production  in  my  State  is  much  more 
limited.  But  the  Senator  knows  that 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
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between  the  two  products.  The  point  Is 
that  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  all 
grown  for  the  market.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  feed  grains  are  grown  for  use  on 
the  farm  to  make  the  beel,  pork,  and 
animal  products  that  our  country  needs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  85  million  tons,  most  in  Government 
hands,  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion.  The 
amount  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
and  wheat  on  hand  today  accoxmts  for 
78  percent  of  the  $1,150  million  that  it 
cost  to  keep  such  commodities  in  Gov- 
ernment hands  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  said — and  I  think  he  is 
correct — that  we  have  on  hand  a  6 
months'  supply  of  feed  grains.  It  is  a 
godsend  to  our  country  that  we  have  it. 
It  is  a  national  asset.  I  hope  that  in 
these  troubled  times  we  keep  surpluses 
on  hand  to  feed  this  country  and  to  feed 
our  allies  in  case  of  emergency. 

I  remember  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  World  War  there  were  more  than  14 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  storage  in  our 
warehouses.  That  cotton  served  the  in- 
terests of  our  counti-y  in  a  very  fine  way 
a  few  years  after  the  war.  We  followed 
then  exactly  the  road  that  is  now  being 
proposed  with  reference  to  feed  grains; 
namely,  curtailment  of  production. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  worked,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     It  worked. 

Mr.  HAENDER.  Of  course.  It  did. 
The  proposed  program  will  work,  also. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  worked?  Cotton 
went  to  a  price  above  50  cents  a  pound. 
We  had  to  embargo  the  export  of  cotton. 
We  lost  markets  all  over  the  world.  The 
price  went  so  high  that  foreigners  went 
into  production  of  cotton.  The  program 
did  anything  but  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  voted  for  that  program,  as  I 
did,  did  he  not?  A  situation  developed 
that  none  of  us  could  foresee.  But  the 
Senator  would  not  say  the  cotton  pro- 
gram has  not  worked,  would  he? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  the  cot- 
ton program  has  worked. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  a  half-dozen  programs. 
The  present  program  worked.  The  pro- 
gram that  we  had  before  1958  certainly 
did  not  work.  The  program  we  had  be- 
fore 1956  certainly  did  not  work.  The 
point  I  make  is  that  we  cannot  haggle 
about  a  6  months'  supply  of  feed  grains. 
We  need  that  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  never  had  it 
before. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  never  had  such 
conditions  in  the  world  as  we  have  now. 


Mr,  ELLENDER.  The  record  will 
show  that  we  have  about  four  times 
more  feed  grains  on  hand  than  our 
normal  carryover.  I  believe  that  such 
an  expense  to  the  Government,  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it,  might  af- 
fect all  the  other  good  farm  programs 
on  the  statute  books. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  The  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, He  handles  his  committee  very 
ably.  Hearings  were  held  for  weeks.  We 
considered  the  bill  for  10  days  or  2  weeks. 
The  distinguished  Senator  must  realize 
that  the  committee,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, voted  down  his  amendments 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  year's  wheat  sup- 
ply is  too  much.  I  want  insurance  for 
my  family.  I  want  insurance  for  other 
Americans.  One  bad  drought  could  get 
us  into  ti-ouble, 

Mr  ELLENDER,  The  Senator  wishes 
to  let  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  bag,  and  I 
do  not, 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
carrjing  any  bag.    It  is  a  national  asset. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  considered  this  en- 
tire subject.  The  committee  voted  down 
the  proposed  amendments  and  reported 
the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow 
the  same  course. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  workable  farm  program  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  The  farm  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  designed  to  meet  the  problems 
of  overproduction,  unmanageable  sur- 
pluses, depressed  farm  income,  and  ex- 
panded markets  for  farm  porducts.  It 
is  a  program  nationwide  in  scope. 
Montana  has  a  very  significant  farm 
economy  and  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  several  unusual  circumstances  that 
now  exist  in  the  State.  I  also  wish  to 
address  several  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  whose  answers  are 
of  vital  interest  to  my  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf]  and 
myself. 

First  of  ail.  Montana  finds  itself  in  a 
difficult  position  at  this  time.  The  State 
has  been  plagued  with  a  serious  drought 
in  the  past  several  years,  thus  reducing 
production  within  the  State.  An  ex- 
panding livestock  feeder  industry  in  the 
State  has  utilized  the  vast  majority  of 
the  feed  grains  produced,  contributing 
little  to  the  feed  grain  surplus.  Mon- 
tana is  a  major  producer  of  the  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat  variety  which  is  not  now  in 
great  surplus.  Naturally  many  Montana 
farmers  wonder  why  we  need  a  farm 
program  in  Montana  because  of  these 
factors.  They  would  like  to  produce 
more  wheat  because  of  the  favorable 
market  and  they  would  like  to  increase 
feed  grain  production  within  the  State 


to  supply  the  expanding  markets  within 
the  State. 

I  realize  we  cannot  make  exceptions 
in  dealing  with  a  national  problem  but 
I  did  want  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
Montana  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  the 
following  question : 

During  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
farm  legislation  in  the  committee,  what 
was  the  consensus  with  reference  to 
elimination  of  acreage  controls  on  wheat 
and  conversion  to  production  control 
on  a  bushelage  basis  and  on  the  farm 
storage  at  the  individual  farmer's  ex- 
pense? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  question  was 
discussed.  We  have  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  proceed 
in  fixing  the  acreage  by  using  a  bushel- 
age  basis,  with  a  minimum  of  1  billion 
bushels. 

With  respect  to  farm  storage,  let  me 
say  that  if  farmers  now  produce  in  ex- 
cess of  allotments,  they  must  store  at 
their  own  expense  in  order  to  avoid  pen- 
alty. The  amendment  makes  no  change 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the 
minimum? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  billion  bushels. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  bill  is  to 
keep  production  in  line  with  our  re- 
quirements for  both  export  and  domestic 
use.  There  are  several  provisions  in  the 
bill  to  protect  the  producers  of  wheat 
that  may  be  in  short  supply.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  the  right  under 
the  wheat  provisions  to  increase  allot- 
ments for  wheat  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  for  the 
Hard  Red  Spring  wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  for  any 
wheat  that  is  in  short  supply.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
have  the  right  to  look  into  the  situation 
and  provide  more  acreage  to  meet  the 
demand  for  any  wheat  that  is  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  in  saying 
to  a  farmer  that  he  may  plant  more 
acreage  of  wheat  of  a  kind  that  is  in 
short  supply,  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  farmer  must  then  plant  his  en- 
tire increased  allotment  to  that  kind  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  as  he  knows,  the  estab- 
lishment of  yields  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  in  Montana. 
As  recommended  by  the  committee,  what 
years  would  be  used  in  determining  yields 
under  the  1963  feed  grain  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  years  1959  and 
1960  would  be  used. 
~      Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Would   the   same 
yields   be  used   if   the   administration's 
feed  grain  proposal  were  adopted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped and  embodied  in  my  amend- 
ment, the  normal  yield  for  a  farm  would 
be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  such 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  during  the  5 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  normal  yield  is 


determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  trends  in  yields. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
true  if  the  administration's  present  feed 
grain  program  proix)sal  were  adopted. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Montana  grows 
principally  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat,  a 
high  protein  quality  wheat.  Carryover  of 
Hard  Red  Spring,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  2335,  will  be  down  to 
180  million  bushels  next  month,  as  com- 
pared with  237  million  bushels  last  June 
30.  It  is  my  understanding  this  new 
farm  legislation  offers  incentives  to  the 
producers  of  high  quality,  high  demand 
wheat  such  as  Hard  Red  Spring.  As  you 
know,  due  to  certain  factors  Montana 
grain  production  is  somewhat  limited  to 
wheat  and  barley. 

While  a  farmer  would  receive  certifi- 
cates for  his  bushel  quota,  the  additional 
wheat  which  is  legally  produced  either 
on  his  wheat  or  feed  grain  acreage  allot- 
ment could  be  picked  up  in  the  open 
market  by  those  interested  and  in  need  of 
the  higher  quality  milling  variety  at  pre- 
mium prices.  Also,  I  understand  that 
the  administration  proposes  that  wheat 
be  permitted  to  be  grown  as  a  feed 
grain,  thus  quality  demand  wheat  which 
is  produced  on  feed  grain  allotments 
might  then  be  placed  in  the  feed  grain 
market  and  purchased  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  quality  grains  at  the  pre- 
mium prices.  Is  this  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  this  proposal? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  In  addition  I 
point  out  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
the  right  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
wheat  which  is  in  demand. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment,  so  I  may 
clarify  one  point  for  my  own  benefit? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  understood  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  say  that 
if  the  pending  bill  were  enacted,  the  feed 
grain  allotments  would  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  yields  of  the  past  2  years. 
If  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  is 
enacted,  the  past  2  years  will  be  used.  Is 
t.h&t  corrG'Cf 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1959  and  1960. 
Those  2  years,  yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  EUender 
amendment,  which  is  the  administration 
bill,  is  adopted,  the  feed  grain  proposal 
will  be  based  on  the  past  5  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  normal  yield 
would  be  based  on  the  preceding  5  years. 
Allotments  would  be  based  on  the 
average  acreage  during  the  base  period. 
For  the  first  3  years  of  the  program  the 
base  period  would  be  1959  and  1960. 
Thereafter  it  would  be  the  2  most  recent 
years  for  which  statistics  are  available. 
I  may  have  misunderstood  the  Senator 
when  I  spoke  to  him  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  not  quite  sure, 
but  I  wanted  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Montana  for  clearing  up 
that  point. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's 
extensive  studies  of  these  problems,  has 
there  been  any  indication  that  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  market 
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price  for  livestock  and  the  price  for  feed 

grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  relation- 
ship has  been  established.  Several  wit- 
nesses testified  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Gush- 
man  S.  Radebaugh.  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, testified  that  whatever  happens 
in  the  case  of  feed  grain  prices  has  a 
direct  effect  on  what  happens  to  beef 
cattle  prices. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  tl^ie 
past  25  years,  ever  since  we  have  been 
dealing  with  price  supports,  that  fixing 
a  price  on  grain  has  a  direct  effect  in 
stabilizing  the  price  of  cattle  products 
as  well  as  poultry  products. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  chair- 
man say  that  this  is  a  fair  statement? 
When  the  price  of  feed  grains  goes  down, 
the  price  of  livestock  subsequently  cor- 
respondingly declines;  that  when  the 
price  of  feed  grains  is  up.  the  price  of 
hvestock   correspondingly   rises? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  That 
would  be  my  interpretation.  I  believe 
a  study  of  the  situation  would  indicate 
that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  dis- 
cussion about  the  Nation's  agricultural 
surplus.  Insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
in  terms  of  the  Nation's  needs,  how  large 
a  supply  do  we  now  have  on  hand  and 
for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  ELLENE'ER.  We  have  on  hand 
1,300  million  bushels,  which  is  more  than 
a  year's  supply — just  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  little  bit 
more? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  QJ  course, 
when  we  say  supply  it  means  .not  only 
for  domestic  use,  but  for  export  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor state  in  thi;>  respect  who  is  our  best 
customer  In  the  export  of  wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Today  it  is  India. 

Mr.  MANSFIISLD.     How  about  Japan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Japan  is  a  big  cus- 
tomer, but  India,  of  course,  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program  has  in- 
creased its  imports. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  India  gets  it  on  a 
gift  or  loan  ba^iis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  an  actual 
cash  customer  is  concerned,  I%iean. 

Mr.  ELLENE>ER.  Japan  would  be  as 
big  a  cash  customer  as  any. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  also  a  good 
cash  customer,  and  our  best  customer 
with  respect  t-o  cotton,  soybeans,  and 
tanned  hides,  as  well  as  wheat;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTO]R,E.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  agricultural  problem.  I 
want  to  lend  whatever  support  and  as- 
sistance I  can  to  any  possible  program 
which  in  the  long  run  will  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  the  great  amount 
of  money  that  is  now  being  paid  for 
storing  the  surpluses. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Ellender 
amendment  embodies  a  certificate  plan. 


which  is.  in  fact,  a  bread  tax;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  told  that  the 
plan  provides  that  all  wheat  used  for 
breadmaking  will  be  subject  to  certifi- 
cates valued  at  about  82  cents  a  bushel. 
This  means  that  before  a  miller  can 
grind  wheat  into  flour,  he  must  purchase 
a  certificate  for  each  bushel  he  mills. 
The  American  Bakers  Association  and 
others  estimated  that  this  will  add  per- 
haps as  much  as  l',2  cents  to  every  loaf 
of  bread.  Has  the  Senator  any  comment 
to  make  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  as  I  stated  yesterday, 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
attempting  since  he  took  office  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  commodities 
grown  by  the  farmers.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  if  the  program  goes  through, 
namely,  the  certificate  plan  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  the  price  of  wheat  will 
be  about  $2  for  all  wheat  that  will  be 
grown  by  that  farmer  for  domestic  use, 
and  likewise  the  farmer  will  receive  $2 
a  bushel  for  that  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion which  will  be  shipped  abroad  for 
which  certificates  are  issued. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  cost  of  bread, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of 
wheat  this  year  is  about  the  same — that 
is,  $2  a  bushel.  Under  the  bill,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  cost  of  wheat  to 
the  miller  will  be  increased  at  all.  so 
there  will  be  no  reason  for  him  to  have 
to  increase  the  price  of  bread. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Generally  speak- 
ing, is  it  not  true  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
around  S2  a  bushel? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  coirect;  it 
has  been  around  that  price. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  price  of  bread  in  the  mean- 
time? It  is  not  the  farmer  who  causes 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  because  the 
price  of  wheat  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  bread. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  what  the  farmer  gets  out  of  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  about  2.4  cents. 
The  price  of  bread  has  risen  considerably 
in  the  last  7  or  8  years,  even  though  the 
cost  of  wheat  has  stayed,  more  or  less,  at 
a  normal.price. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  contention  that 
is  made — and  it  may  well  be  so — that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  might  in- 
crease the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by 
1 1^2  cents,  and  I  envision  that  there  will 
be  some  increase.  Naturally,  if  the 
price  support  is  raised,  then  somewhere 
along  the  line  that  action  will  be  re- 
fiected  in  the  cost  of  bread,  unless  some- 
one absorbs  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  not  propos- 
ing to  raise  the  price  of  bread;  we  are 
simply  assuring  that  that  price  will  be 
what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Was  not  the  price  of 
wheat  $1.78  a  bushel  last  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand,  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  calls 
for  a  price  of  $2.04  a  bushel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No ;  next  year  it  will 
be  $2  a  bushel,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  an  increase 
of  22  cents,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand;  but 
the  price  for  this  year's  crop,  under  the 
program  which  we  voted  upon  last  year, 
will  be  $2.  So  the  plan  we  now  propose 
will  not  raise  the  price  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  final  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  very 
proficient  in  this  field;  What  has  the 
Rhode  Island  consumer  to  look  forward 
to  in  a  promising  way  as  between  the 
bill  wliich  was  reported  by  the  committee 
and  the  bill  if  it  is  perfected  by  the  so- 
called  Ellender  amendment?  What  does 
the  consumer  in  Rhode  Island  have  to 
look  forward  to  in  any  promising 
fashion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  H  the  proposal  I  am 
suggesting  should  be  enacted,  we  will 
have  a  new  approach  in  our  price  sup- 
port program  for  wheaL  Under  the 
pre.sent  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  unable,  legally,  to  proclaim  a  national 
allotment  for  wheat  of  less  than  55  mil- 
lion acres  regardless  of  the  stocks  which 
have  accumulated-  When  that  law  was 
enacted  in  1938.  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  was  13.3  bushels.  Now  the  yield  is 
26.2  bushels,  but  the  same  minimum 
acreage  is  required  by  law. 

My  amendment  would  establish  an 
acreage  so  that  the  amount  of  wheat  to 
be  produced  will  be  more  in  keeping  with 
QUI"  requirements.  This  would  mean 
tliat  the  Fedeial  Goverrmient  would  take 
over  less  wheat  thus  saving  a  large 
amount  of  .storage  and  handling  charges. 
As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  handling 
charges  for  the  commodities  which  are 
now  in  storage — for  all  commodities — 
amounted  t/O  $1,154  million  during  fiscal 
1961.  Wheat,  and  feed  grains  ac- 
counted for  78  percent  of  that  huge  cost. 
^^Tiat  we  fire  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce 
the  production  of  wheat,  and  we  are 
saying  to  the  farmers,  "We  are  willing 
to  protect  you  in  price  provided  you  cur- 
tail your  acreage  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements." That  is  all  the  amendment 
propo.ses  to  do.  If  that  proposal  should 
be  adopted,  it  will  mean  less  production 
and  less  costs  to  be  assumed  and  paid  for 
by  the  Government.  Besides,  during  the 
transition  period,  payments  will  be  made 
to  farmers  for  the  dtverted  acreage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  fair  for  me  to 
assume  that  if  the  program  is  initiated 
and  carried  through  to  fruition,  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  that  less  wheat  will 
be  produced  and  less  wheat  will  have  to 
be  bought  by  the  UJ5.  Govei-nment  with 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and  that  less  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  order  to  store  the  surpliis? 

Mr.  ELLENEWJR.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  same  principle  ap- 
pKes  to  my  corn  amendment.  Feed 
grain  carr^-ovcr  today  amounts  to  about 
75  million  tons.  It  cost  the  Government 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  $535  miWrni  to^ 
store  that  surphis.  I  am  trytng  to  tell 
the  corn  farmer  that  the  Government  is 
willing  to  support  the  price  of  his  com  at 
a  certain  level  provided  he  is  wiOin?  to 
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curtaU  his  acreage  and  produce   only 
what  is  needed. 

But  the  way  the  law  now  reads— tnai 
is  the  law  which  was  enacted  3  years 
ago— a  farmer  can  plant  any  amount  of 
com  he  desires,  or  any  amount  of  sor- 
ghum, oats,  barley,  or  rye  that  he  de- 
sires, and  get  price  support  for  it.  There 
is  no  way  under  the  law  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  control 
corn  and  feed  grain  acreage;  he  must 
support  the  price  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  grain  which  the  farmer  pro- 
duces. 

The  second  amendment  I  shall  propose 
to  the  Senate  will  simply  mean  that  ii 
the  farmers  of  the  country  want  to  pro- 
duce com  and  other  feed  grains,  then 
in  order  to  get  a  Government  support 
price  to  help  them  to  get  a  fair  return  on 
com  and  other  feed  grains,  they  will 
have  to  reduce  the  number  of  acres  they 
plant,  so  that  the  amount  of  grain  pro- 
duced will  be  in  keeping  with  the  amount 
required.  That  will  save  the  taxpayers 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  also  improve  farm 
income. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  Government  has  on  its  hands  at 
this  moment  2.4  billion  bushels  of  com 
and  other  feed  grains  worth  $3  billion. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  very  properly  raised 
the  issue  as  to  what  this  proposal  may 
cost  the  consuming  public.  After  all. 
our  great  Nation  is  comprised  both  of 
producers  and  consumers.  At  no  time  in 
our  Nation  s  history  have  the  consumers 
received  their  food  at  a  lower  percentfte 
of  their  wages  than  they  are  now. 

It  is  Interesting,  when  we  talk  about 
costs,  to  note  that  in  1959,  with  13  per- 
cent more  consumers  and  a  13  percent 
higher  per  capita  income,  16  percent 
more  food  wsis  utilized.  In  other  words, 
a  13  percent  greater  population  having 
a  13  percent  higher  income  increased  its 
food  consumption  by  16  percent. 

In  1959,  the  farmers  received  $100 
million  less  for  their  food,  and  the  con- 
sumer paid  $10  billion  more  in  charges. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  important 
issues,  because  when  we  start  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  whole  record 
of  food  costs  in  this  country  based  upon 
percentage  of  wages,  the  market  basket 
of  domestically  produce^  food  for  a 
family  of  three  as  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  cost  23  per- 
cent of  the  average  factory  worker's  in- 
come in  1959. 

Ten  years  earlier,  the  cost  of  food 
alone  was  35  percent  higher;  20  years 
earlier,  it  was  41  percent  higher.  So  it 
can  be  definitely  proved  that  the  con- 
sumers are  getting  their  food  at  a  lower 
percentage  cost  of  their  wages  than  at 
any  time  In  the  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  American  Bakers'  Associa- 
tion that  if  the  EUender  amendment 
shall  be  adopted,  the  cost  of  the  cer- 
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tiflcate  plan  will  be  increased,  and  that 
the  cost  of  each  loaf  of  bread  sold  in  the 
United  States  will  be  increased  by  a  cent 

and  a  half?  ^  ... 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  do  not  agree  witn 
that  statement,  because  I  do  not  beheve 
that  will  be  the  result  of  the  amend- 
ment The  cost  of  bread  may  be  some- 
what increased,  but  very  Uttle,  because 
the  price  of  wheat  has  been  $2  a  bushel 
it  has  been  $2.22,  and  it  has  been  $1.79 
with  very  litUe  if  any  change  in  price. 
There  would  not  need  to  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  be- 
cause the  price  of  bread  is  very  little 
affected  by  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  is  not  directly  tied  to  the  price 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield,  so  that  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Under 
this  bill— and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong— the  price  support  of  wheat 
would  be  dropped  from  approximately 
$2  a  bushel— the  price  support  at  the 
present  time— to  about  $1.40,  or  to  the 
feed  value  equivalent  of  corn.     The  cash 
price  would  probably  be  somewhat  above 
$1.40;   but  one  could  hardly  expect  the 
cash  price  to  be  above  the  present  price 
of  good  milling  wheat,  which  is  about 
$2.50    a   bushel.    So   the    price   millers 
would  pay  would  be  less  than  at  present. 
The  miller  would  have  to  buy  the  cer- 
tificates; but  even  if  the  overall  cost  of 
his  wheat  was  20  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  now — which  would  be  the  most  it 
could  cost  him — that  would  mean  that 
the  additional  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
would  be  less  than  half  a  cent  a  loaf,  in- 
asmuch as  the  wheat  content  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  today  approximately  17  percent, 
or  probably  a  little  less  now.  as  more 
substitutes  for  wheat  are  used. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  way  to 
determine  percentagewise  what  the  effect 
would  be,  as  between  the  formulas  being 
proposed  here?  I  think  that  should  be 
ascertained,  because  the  consumers 
should  be  told  that.  If  the  estimate  of 
IVa  cents  a  loaf  as  the  increased  cost  is 
incorrect,  I  believe  it  should  be  corrected 
for  the  Record. 

I  am  not  challenging  or  questioning 
anyone;  but  if  there  is  any  way  to  de- 
termine in  authoritative  fashion,  for  the 
Record,  just  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  program  on  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  I  believe  it  should  be  stated  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
that  can  be  done;  I  think  there  are 
economists  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  can  give  those  figures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  .Senator 
from  Loui.'^iana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  should  like  to  inform 

the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  of  the 

purpose  of  the  Department's  plan:  It  i.s 

to  require  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  pro- 


duction; to  increase  farm  Income;  to 
lower  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer;  and 
to  keep  prices  to  the  consumer  at  least 
as  low  as  they  are  now.  That  is  very 
simple  when  we  say  It:  force  the  farmer 
to  reduce  his  production;  and  when  he 
reduces  his  production,  Increase  his  in- 
come; then  lower  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers; and.  finally,  keep  the  prices  to 
the  consumers  where  they  are  now,  or 
get  them  lower. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  excellent  at  statistics,  would  fig- 
ure out  just  how  that  could  be  done. 
But  that  is  what  is  claimed  for  this 
proposed  legislation — just  as  simple  as 
that,  if  it  is  simple. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
House  committee;  the  statement  appears 
on  page  28  of  Report  No.  1691: 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  proposed  wheat 
agreement  which  would  add  to  the  coat  of 
flour  to  bakers  or  to  the  cost  of  bread  to 
consumers.  USDA  miscellaneous  publica- 
tion 712,  "Marketing  Margins  for  White 
Bread."  says:  "Farmers'  prices  don't  govern 
bread  prices."  The  committee  has  been  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  no  material  In- 
crease In  wheat  support  levels  under  the 
program  In  1963.  Prom  1948  to  1960.  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  other  Ingredlenta  In  a 
loaf  of  bread  declined  18  percent  at  the  farm, 
while  processing  and  marketing  margins  In- 
creased 71  percent.  Thus.  In  the  12-year 
period,  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  white  bread  In- 
cre.-ised  from  13.9  cents  to  20.3  cents,  as  a 
national  average,  or  46  percent,  while  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  declined  from 
$198  to  »1. 76,  or  11  percent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  Congress  can  no  longer  post- 
pone affirmative  action  to  curb  the  over- 
production of  feed  grains. 

From  1952  to  1961,  the  total  feed  grain 
carr>'over  rose  from  20  million  to  nearly 
85  million  tons,  and  the  cost  of  storing 
surplus  com  and  grain  sorghum  alone 
reached  the  staggering  total  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  during  the  1961  fiscal  year. 
Although  the  carryover  will  have  been 
reduced  to  some  72  million  tons  by  this 
October,  it  can  be  expected  to  shoot  up 
again  unless  Congress  is  willing  to  fi- 
nance indefinitely  a  billion-dollar-plus- 
a-year  voluntary  acreage  diversion 
program. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  nei- 
ther lowered  price  supports  nor  volim- 
tary  land  retirement  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  The  former  serves  only 
to  stimulate  increased  production;  and 
the  latter  effects  only  temporary  relief, 
and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  made  available  to  pro- 
vide incentive  payments. 

That  leaves  us.  then,  with  but  two 
choices:  either  to  impose  a  system  of 
effective  controls,  or  to  cut  3  Mi  million 
farmers  loose,  to  "go  it  alone."  The 
certain  ramifications  of  the  second  make 
it  too  alarming  even  to  contemplate.  It 
would  result  in  a  disastrous  drop  in  farm 
income,  which  would  bankrupt  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  would  touch  off 
a  crippling  agricultural  depression  which 
would  spare  no  segment  of  the  national 
economy. 

There  i.s  nothing  startlingly  new  or  dif- 
ferent abQut  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
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the  proposed  amendment.  Essentially, 
it  would  bring  feed  grains  under  the 
same  type  of  mandatory  controls  which 
have  been  successfully  employed  for 
years  by  the  producers  of  cotton,  rice. 
peanuts,  and  tobacco.  And.  as  in  the 
case  of  those  commodities,  the  controls 
would  be  impo!>ed  only  upon  the  direct 
vote  of  the  farmers  concerned. 

This  program  has  been  designed  to  re- 
duce surplus  stocks  of  feed  grains  to  a 
manageable  le\el  within  5  years.  And, 
instead  of  offering  the  prospect  of  ever- 
increasing  cost;;,  the  outlays  it  would  re- 
quire would  decrease  by  almost  $300 
million  a  year  by  1965.  The  indicated 
first-year  saving  over  the  present  emer- 
gency program  alone  would  be  $565 
million. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  in 
the  Southeast — which  is  a  defict  area  for 
the  production  of  feed  grains — about  the 
effect  of  the  mandatory  procedure.  I  am 
please  to  be  able  to  report  that  there 
would  be  no  adverse  effect,  as  southeast- 
ern farmers  would  be  able  to  grow  more 
feed  grains  under  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram than  they  would  under  the  present 
optional  arrangement. 

That  would  be  the  case  because  the 
proposed  program  provides  for  the  ex- 
emption of  farms  with  base  acreages  of 
25  acres  or  less,  and  the  retirement  pay- 
ment rate  per  acre  under  the  manda- 
tory program  would  be  less  than  that 
under  the  current  voluntary  plan.  In 
my  State  of  Georgia,  for  example,  22 
percent  of  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  is 
being  diverted  this  year,  while  projec- 
tions show  that  under  the  proposed 
mandatory  program  the  diversion  next 
year  would  be  only  16  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  realized 
that  they  cannot  expect  continued  high 
price  supp>orts  without  agreeing  to  ef- 
fective production  and  marketing  con- 
trols. They  caiinot  have  both  high  sup- 
ports and  few.  if  any,  controls.  It  must 
be  one  way  or  the  other. 

There  have  been  growing  evidences  of 
taxpayer  resentment  of  farm  programs 
which  cost  billions  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing with  respect  to  their  basic  purpose — 
that  is,  to  bring  supply  into  line  wilh 
demand.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  con- 
cerned that  a  continuation  of  proce- 
dures which  pile  up  costly  surpluses  will 
jeopardize  continued  public  support  for 
all  farm  programs. 

During  the  more  than  5  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this  Senate. 
I  have  consistently  advocated  and  sought 
the  enactment  of  realistic  and  meanmg- 
ful  farm  legislation  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  American  agriculture.  The  Tal- 
madge  farm  plan  which  I  have  offered 
during  the  85th,  86th,  and  87th  Con- 
gresses has  attracted  widespread  favor- 
able reaction  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  enactment  of  a  program  of 
free  enterprise  farming  bolstered  by  a 
system  of  compensatory  payments  on 
domestic  consumption  along  the  lines  I 
have  proposed.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  if 
such  a  formula  could  be  applied  to  all 
basic  agricultural  commodities.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  I  recognize  that  the 
opposition  of  certain  farm  organizations 


and  of  the  large,  corporate-type  farms 
has  foreclosed  its  favorable  considera- 
tion— at  least,  at  this  time. 

I.  therefore,  Mr.  President,  support  the 
pending  amendment  as  the  best  possible 
acceptable  solution  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lem which  faces  the  American  economy 
with  respect  to  runaway  feed  grain  pro- 
duction. 

Failure  to  impose  mandatory  controls 
over  such  production,  Mr.  President,  can 
only  have  the  result  of  placing  in  grave 
jeopardy  our  entire  farm  program.  And 
every  American  with  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary economics  knows,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  an  economy  where  labor 
has  the  protection  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  collective  bargaining  and  business 
has  the  protection  of  the  tariff  and  vari- 
ous subsidies,  the  consequences  of  leav- 
ing the  farmer  without  equivalent  pro- 
tection would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  distinguished  col- 
league is  a  member  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  sit  in  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings.  I  heartily 
commend  him  for  his  realistic  approach 
to  an  exceedingly  thorny  problem.  I  too 
would  prefer  to  see  enacted  the  farm  bill 
which  my  colleague  has  introduced,  but 
wc  both  know  that  is  completely  out  of 
the  question  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

The  approach  that  is  offered  in  the 
Ellendcr  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  chance  we  have  to  save  any 
farm  program,  particularly  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Southeast,  and  Georgia 
farmers  especially. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  seen  the  balance 
of  power  shift  in  tiiis  country  during  the 
time  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. When  I  first  came  here  I  think 
some  37  or  38  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  lived  on  farms  or  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  only  8  or  9  per- 
cent of  the  people  derive  their  hveli- 
hood  from  farming;  and  the  political 
power  of  the  farmer  has  been  further 
diluted  by  events  other  than  the  mere 
shifting  of  the  population  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  people  in  the  cities  would  soon  re- 
sent and  strike  down  any  farm  program 
whatever — and  they  would  not  be  able 
to  differentiate  between  those  programs 
that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
those  that  do  not — unless  Congress  took 
some  steps  to  stop  the  tremendous  ac- 
cumulation of  grain  surpluses,  which 
cost  us  $1,400,000  a  day  just  for  storage 
in  this  country. 

If  that  should  happen,  the  whole  farm 
program  would  collapse.  That  would  be 
the  end  of  the  individual  farmer  in  this 
country.  We  could  depend  on  the  fac- 
tory-type farm,  but  it  would  mean  the 
extinction  of  the  family  farm  in  this 
country.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  up  to  us 
to  do  what  we  =can  to  slow  down  that 
movement  in  order  to  retain  the  great 
values  the  family  farm  has  in  the 
strength  of  our  Nation,  both  spiritual 
and  otherwise. 


My  colleague  knows,  as  well  as  I,  that 
these  grains  are  the  only  farm  products 
that  have  not  been  under  marketing 
quotas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  ha\e  had 
price  supports. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tliey  have  had  price 
supports  and  no  marketing  quotas.  In 
other  words,  the  producers  have  had 
their  cake  and  have  been  eating  it.  too, 
since  1935.  whereas  other  commoditie.'=, 
such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  have  been  under  rigid  con- 
trols, involving  great  penalties  if  they 
have  been  overplanted  by  so  much  as 
one-half  an  acre. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to  retain 
any  faim  program  in  this  country,  we 
must  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

While  I  have  some  grave  misgivings 
about  some  features  of  the  program,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  I  think  the 
long-range  interests  of  such  farmers  as 
are  left  in  the  United  States  will  be 
served  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ellender 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  for  his  invaluable  contribution. 
I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  in 
everything  he  has  said.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  do  not  reduce  the  $3  billion 
surplus  of  feed  grains,  it  will  be  the 
weaF>on  which  will  be  utilized  to  strike 
down  every  farm  program  we  have,  good 
as  well  as  bad.  For  that  reason,  I  support 
the  Ellender  feed  grains  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
heartily  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  comments.  The 
circumstances  in  his  State  are  much  like 
those  in  mine,  and  the  effects  will  be 
similar.  I  think  what  he  has  said  is 
most  persuasive.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  scandals  which  we  have  been  reading 
about  in  the  par>ers  recently  have  grown 
out  of  the  very  problems  that  arise  out 
of  the  excessive  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  been 
exceedingly  patient  in  our  consideration 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  I 
appreciate  the  fairness  with  which  he 
has  dealt  wth  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  only  the  greatest  admi- 
ration for  his  effort  and  his  ability. 

I  now  would  like  to  indulge  his  pa- 
tience by  asking  him  a  few  questions.  I 
note  that  often  he  has  referred  to  corn 
as  "the  little  blue-eyed  girl  of  our  farm 
program." 

I  assume  by  that  he  means  that  corn 
producers  have  received  favorable  treat- 
ment. 

He  now  proposes  that  on  less  than  3 
months"  notice  they  become  subject  to 
mandatory  controls  or  have  their  price 
supports  reduced  to  50  percent  of  par- 
ity or  less. 

I  am  sure  that  our  distinguished chau- 
man  knows  that  19,500,000  acres  have 
been  diverted  out  of  wheat  production 
since  1952.  11.300,000  acres  have  been 
diverted  out  o'  tobacco  production  since 
1951,  and  600,000  acres  have  been  di- 
verted out  of  tobacco  production  since 
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1952  Does  not  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  agree  that  a  large 
part  of  these  diverted  acreages  have 
been  shifted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains  and  soybeans?  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  would  say  that 
principally  soybean  production  has  in- 
creased in  the  South.  Insofar  as  the 
fc^d  grains  are  concerned,  the  South  has 
been  growing  those  all  along.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  a  little  increase  in  the 
acreage  in  wheat  production  because  of 
knowledge  of  a  variety  which  would 
grow  better  in  the  South.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cotton  fanners  of  the 
South  have  increased  the  production  of 
crops  which  used  to  be  produced  as  cash 
crops  principally  in  the  North. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ask  the  question  in  any  prejudicial  or 
regional  sense. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  is  true 
with  respect  to  wheat  also.  Farmers  to 
some  extent  have  gotten  out  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  have  diverted  19.5 
million  acres,  which  is  more  than  has 
been  diverted  out  of  cotton  production, 
and  much  of  the  acreage  has  gone  into 
the  production  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  as  much  as  the 
Senator  would  imagine. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  when 
there  were  acres  diverted  from  cotton, 
from  rice,  and  from  other  commodities 
in  Ihe  South,  there  were  no  payments  on 
the  diverted  acres;  but  in  this  case  we 
seek  to  provide  for  the  payment  on  di- 
verted acres  to  all  corn  farmers,  to  all 
sorghum  producers,  and  to  all  wheat  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  come  to 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  payment  pro- 
gram will  go  along  for  3  years,  if  the  bill 
is  passed  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  I 
would  like  to  come  to  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Mr,  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  wish  to 
consider  the  present  plight  of  ♦he  corn 
farmer.  It  is  my  conclusion,  on  the 
basis  of  detailed  analysis,  that  the  feed- 
grain  surplus  is  in  large  part  the  result 
of  the  previous  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
grams. We  had  to  have  wheat  and 
cotton  programs  before.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  wheat  and  cotton  farmers 
are  responsible  for  the  situation.  I 
merely  say  it  is  hard  and  difiBcult.  and  it 
seems  to  me  unfair,  to  blame  the  corn 
farmer  for  his  production,  because  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  have 
pu.shed  m  ire  acreage  into  feed  grain 
production. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in 
wheat  acreage,  particularly  in  the  com- 
mercial wheat-producing  States  during 
the  last  15  years.  The  reduction  in 
acres  has  been  about  35  ijercent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  there  has  been  an 
increase  In  wheat  acreage  in  the  corn 
areas,  particularly  east  of  the  Missis- 
.'^ippi    River,    because    of    the    15-acre 
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exemption  provision.  The  farmers^ 
throughout  the  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  have  increased  their  wheat 
acreage,  while  the  commercial  wheat 
farmers  have  had  to  decrease  about  35 

percent.  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
analysis  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, but  I  maintain  that  this  is  part 
of  the  results  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
programs,  which  have  caused  a  diver- 
sion of  some  land. 

Our  chairman  and  the  administration 
cite  the  high  cost  of  operating  the  cur- 
rent voluntary  feed  grain  program  as 
the  main  reason  for  forcing  farmers  to 
approve  a  mandatory  program  or  be 
content  with  price  supports  at  50  per- 
cent of  parity  or  less.  They  do  not  say 
that  the  current  program  is  ineffective. 

PRESENT   VOLUNTARY    FTZD   GR.MN  PReGR.\M 
IS    EFFECTIVE 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fine 
defense  of  this  program  which  the  chair- 
man offered  to  the  Senate  the  other  day 
when  he  was  defending  the  present  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program.  They,  as 
well  as  I.  take  pride  in  its  effectiveness. 
They  do  not  say  it  is  more  costly  than 
the  ill-conceived  1958  program  which  it 
replaces.  In  fact,  they,  as  well  as  I.  take 
pride  in  the  real  savings  it  is  achieving 
as  compared  with  continuing  the  Ben- 
son program  of  1958. 

They  claim  only  that  if  a  mandatory 
program  is  approved  in  a  referendum 
even  further  savings  can  be  m.ade.  This 
is  almost  the  only  argument  advanced 
for  a  mandatory  program  at  this  time. 
Yet  when  value  of  the  marketings  is  con- 
sidered, the  real  Govcrrmient  costs  of 
the  current  voluntary  program  are  not 
out  of  Une  with  costs  of  the  two  other 
major  programs,  wheat  and  cotton.  The 
annual  value  of  feed  grains  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  either  cotton  or  wheat.  In 
1959-61  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
feed  grains  produced  was  $5.6  billion; 
the  value  of  wheat  and  cotton  marketed 
was  $4.6  billion.  Even  though  feed 
grain  price  supports  cost  more  than 
wheat  and  cotton  price  supports  com- 
bined, they  would  be  costing  only  their 
pro  rata  share  of  the  total  farm  program. 
I  ask  our  distinguishea  chairman:  Does 
he  have  any  information  to  suggest  that 
feed  grain  price  supports  in  the  past 
have  cost  more  than  the  combined  costs 
for  wheat  and  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  price  support  losses  for  corn 
alone  was  $2.2  billion  since  the  advent 
of  the  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  today  and  yesterday, 
the  Government  has  about  $3  billion  in- 
vested in  the  feed  grains.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  a  loss  by  any  means,  but 
Uncle  Sam's  money  is  tied  up  in  that 
much  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true,  al- 
though we  have  far  too  much  of  the  feed 
grains  in  storage,  as  the  Senator  has 
said  several  times,  and  correctly,  that  the 
present  feed  grain  program  even  in  the 
greatest  bumper  year  we  ever  had.  in 
tei-ms  of  weather,  did  reduce  the  sur- 
plus? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  reduced  the  pro- 
duction of   corn  and  sorghums  by  421 


million  bushels,  though  we  anticipated 
a  reduction  of  700  million  bushels. 

In  all  justice,  if  there  had  been  no  pro- 
gram at  all,  instead  of  having  a  surplus 
of  85  million  tons  we  would  have  seen  an 
increase  of  about  600  million  or  700  mil- 
lion more  bushels  of  corn.  That  is  why 
I  have  contended  throughout  that  even 
though  the  emergency  program  appears 
to  be  costly,  if  we  consider  the  additional 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  which  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  store  over 
the  years,  in  the  long  run  the  program 
will  save  money. 

As  the  Senator  no  doubt  remembers, 
the  emergency  feed  grain  program  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  supposedly 
for  1  year,  in  the  hope  that  the  Congress 
could  draft  permanent  legislation.  That 
is  what  the  committee  has  tried  to  do. 

Unless  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  to  the  Senate  Is  agreed  to.  we 
will  revert  to  the  old  program  which  has 
cost  us  so  much.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  extension  of  the  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  program  for  the  current  year  will 
cost  about  $900  million.  If  weather  con- 
ditions are  as  good  as  they  were  last 
year  we  may  see  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  of  other  feed  grains 
of  as  much  as  500  million  bushels  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  weather  condi- 
tions are  less  excellent  than  they  were. 
the  Government  will  save  even  more 
money,  and  the  cost  of  the  program  will 
be  even  le.ss. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Of  course. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     So   that  the  pro- 
gram was  tested  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  or  nearly  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
cellent weather.     The  program  worked. 
It  reduced  the  cost  of  the  farm  program 
.sub.>tantially.    It  was  a  popular  program. 
It  increased  farm  income. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
Mr     ELLENDER.     Of    course   that   is 
true.      The   program   we   now    envision 
would  not  in  any  manner  decrease  the 
income  of  the  farmers,  because  we  have 
incorporated  into  the  proposed  program 
a  provision  which  would  pay  the  farmer 
for  diverted  acres.    In  effect  a  program 
similar  to  the  emergency   program  we 
now  have  will  cover  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  come  to  that 
subject  in  a  minute.  My  contention,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  if  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to.  judging  from  all  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen — and  I  have  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence — there  will  be  no  feed 
grain  program  at  all,  because  the  pro- 
gram will  be  voted  down.  I  shall  come 
to  that  subject  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
farmers  would  vote  down  price  supports. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  it  will  be  voted 
down,  because  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
who  will  vote  on  the  program  will  not  be 
the  fanner  who  will  sell  the  feed  grains. 
Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  will 
vote  in  the  referendimi  use  feed  grains 
only  on  their  farms.  They  do  not  sell 
feed.  So  those  farmers  would  have  every 
reason  to  vote  again  the  program  and  no 
reason  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  Is  par- 
tially correct.    But  I  am  sure  thousands 
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of  farmers  in  Wisconsin  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  program  if  they  had 
25  acres  or  less.  They  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  are  the 
farmers  who  concern  me  most.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  extremely  unfair  to  those 
farmers.  They  would  have  to  make  a 
choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to  vote  in 
the  referendum.  Whether  or  not  they 
chose  to  vote  in  the  referendum,  they 
would  be  limited.  They  would  be  man- 
dated to  Hmit  production  to  what  they 
produced  in  their  base  year.  They 
could  not  go  1  square  foot  higher  even 
in  the  production  of  corn  silage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  not 
have  to  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  would  permit 
them  to  grow  silage  if  they  wished  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  they  would 
have  to  take  a  cut. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
They  could  become  members  of  the  vot- 
ing family  only  if  they  would  take  the 
cut  that  the  others  take. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  kind  of  prop- 
osition would  that  be  for  a  farmer?  I 
can  imagine  how  infuriated  a  Wisconsin 
farmer  would  be  if  he  had  to  face  such  a 
choice. 

A  farmer  might  say,  "Senator  Prox- 
MiRE,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  that  would  enable  us 
to  vote,  but  if  we  vote,  we  must  cut  our 
production  by  20  percent?  If  we  do  not 
vote,  we  shall  be  limited  anyway.  No 
matter  what  happens,  we  will  not  re- 
ceive a  nickel  more  for  our  milk.  We 
cannot  possibly  gain  from  the  program. 
It  cannot  but  affect  us  adversely." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  guess  is  that 
farmers  who  have  a  base  of  25  acres  or 
less,  and  who  in  the  past  had  produced 
most  of  the  grain  or  feed  they  desired, 
might  not  wish  to  join.  They  might  not 
want  price  supports  because  they  do  not 
sell  the  commodity.  In  my  judgment, 
the  bill  is  directed  mostly  to  those  who 
plant  an  abundance  of  corn  and  sorghum 
far  above  their  requirements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  More  than  20,000 
farmers  now  grow  over  25  acres  of  corn 
and  feed  grains.  Those  farmers  would 
be  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  be 
restricted  by  the  program,  whether  they 
voted  or  not  A  farmer  who  produced 
only  5  acres  would  still  be  limited  to  his 
base.  He  would  be  limited  on  his  corn 
silape.  He  could  not  increase  his  feed- 
grain  production.  He  would  have  a  limi- 
tation and  would  not  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  could  pasture 
all  he  wished.  He  could  plant  all  the 
oats  he  desired  to  plant,  since  oats 
would  not  be  included  in  the  feed  grain 
program.  He  could  plant  barley  for 
grazing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  perfeqtly  well  that  the 
dairy  farmers  will  feel  that  in  order  to 
have  any  kind  of  efficient  operation,  they 
should  be  able  to  feed  the  proper  amount 
of  corn  or  corn  silage— corn  silage  pri- 
marily—and they  cannot  increase  their 
production  of  corn  silage.  They  are 
limited  with  respect  to  it. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  would  be  lim- 
ited to  what  they  had  planted  on  a  his- 
toric basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  farmer  who  had 
only  15  cows  would  find  that  he  could  not 
increase  his  herd  to  a  reasonable  size 
without  buying  feed  at  a  higher  price. 
He  could  not  grow  a  fraction  of  an  acre 
more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  shall  probably  not  have  a  milk 
program  this  year.  We  are  now  produc- 
ing milk  in  quantities  far  above  what  we 
need.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator's 
suggestion  would  be  very  encouraging  to 
the  farmers  who  desired  to  produce 
more  milk. 

Yesterday  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table,  which  appears  on  page  8943. 
indicating  the  estimated  distribution  of 
feed  grain  farms.  Of  the  2.239,850  farms 
in  the  United  States,  1,183.310  would  not 
be  affected — almost  one-half. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  all  be 
affected.  Every  last  one  of  them  would 
be  limited  in  the  amount  of  feed  grains 
that  they  could  produce.  They  might 
not  be  cut  back,  but  they  would  be  Um- 
iled.  They  could  not  increase  their  feed 
grains  or  silage. 

I  have  found  over  and  over  again  in 
Wisconsin— and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  of 
Louisiana — farmers  who  have  a  herd  of 
approximately  15  cows.  They  want  to 
make  a  living.  They  cannot  do  so  with 
that  size  herd.  So  they  try  to  build  it 
up.  Inspired  by  the  history  of  freedom 
and  growth  in  our  country,  they  have  a 
desire  to  increase  their  production.  At 
least  they  want  the  freedom  to  do  so. 

If  they  are  to  be  limited,  at  least  they 
would  want  a  vote  in  a  democratic  refer- 
endum. If  the  Ellender  feed  grain 
amendment  were  adopted,  they  would 
be  limited  but  have  no  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  could  vote  if 
they  would  take  the  cut.  as  any  other 
farmer  could. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. So  the  farmer  has  an  option  to 
vote.  If  he  votes,  he  must  take  a  cut  of 
20  percent.  If  a  farmer  does  not  vote,  he 
cannot  increase  his  production  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farmer  could 
put  in  all  the  pasture  acreage  he  desired. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  could  plant  all 
the  oats  and  barley  he  desired.  He 
could  graze  his  acreage  of  barley.  The 
only  thing  he  could  not  do  would  be  to 
harvest  it. 

I  believe  that  if  my  amendments  are 
aereed  to  the  bill  would  do  justice  to  the 
small  farmer.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
farmer  would  suffer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  he  can  give  me  a  single 
reason  why  a  farmer  who  is  exclusively 
a  dairv  farmer  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
plan  in  the  referendum.  Why  would  he 
not  vote  "no"?  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
give  me  one  reason. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  such  a  farmer  would  not  want  a 
program  at  all?  Would  he  want  price 
supports  of  any  kind?  U  he  did  not 
want  price  supports,  all  he  would  need 
to  do  would  be  to  vote  the  program  out. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  But  the  dairy  farmer 
is   tied   to   the   present  low  price  sup- 


ports whether  he  votes  for  or  against 
this  program.  The  feed  grain  program 
will  not  affect  milk  prices  in  any  event. 
The  dairy  farmer  sells  milk  and  receives 
the  low  suppwrt  price.  He  does  not  get 
more  or  less  than  that,  no  matter  what 
happens.    He  is  chained  to  that  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER*  The  price  of  feed 
for  livestock  would  affect  the  farmer's 
income.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  not  want  the  price 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  to  go  down 
to  50  cents  a  bushel — half  of  what  it 
is  now — would  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  that  the  dairy  farmer  would 
find  himself  in  at  the  time  of  the  refer- 
endum. He  is  a  buyer  of  feed  grains,  not 
a  seller.  Therefore  he  has  an  interest 
in  seeing  the  price  go  down  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  price  of  milk  is 
fixed.  If  the  price  of  feed  grains  goes 
down,  his  costs  would  be  less  and  so,  of 
course,  he  would  vote  "no." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  my  judgment, 
he  would  vote  "yes,"  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  hvestock  feed. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  and  today, 
and  the  Record  is  replete  with  this  evi- 
dence— when  the  feed  grain  price  is  sta- 
bilized, it  means  that  prices  of  meat, 
dairy,  and  other  products  are  likewise 
stabilized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  this  cannot 
possibly  affect  the  price  of  milk.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  economic 
theory,  and  all  experts  agree  with  him 
with  respect  to  beef  and  hogs.  But  be- 
cause there  is  a  price  support  for  dairy 
products  and  because  the  farmer  is  pet- 
ting $3.11  a  hundredweight — which  is 
$2.85  for  3.5  butterfat  test  milk— there  is  . 
no  question  that  on  dairy  products  there 
would  be  eveiT  reason  for  the  farmer  to 
vote  "no."  and  no  reason  for  him  to  vote 
"yes."  A  great  number  of  dairy  farm- 
£^rs  are  eligible  to  vote.  The  economic 
positions  of  many  farmers  would  require 
them  to  vote  "no",  and  they  will  vote 
"no."  Many  hog  and  beef  farmers,  of 
course,  would  also  vote  "no."  although 
there  is  an  economic  reason  for  them  to 
vote  "yes."  But  so  far  as  concerns  the 
price  at  which  the  farmer  sells  his  beef 
or  hogs,  many  farmers  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  direct  connection.  So  they 
will  vote  "no."  because  they  do  not  see 
any  direct  connection  between  the  price 
supports  for  feed  and  the  price  of  his 
beef  or  hogs. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  want  to  see  the 
plan  defeated,  but  simply  to  make  clear 
the  terrible  risk  in  enacting  the  manda- 
tory program  at  this  time.  As  sure  as 
night  follows  day  it  will  be  defeated  in 
the  producer  referendum.  So  what  Con- 
gress will  do  if  it  enacts  this  program  is. 
in  fact,  to  abolish  any  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

Maybe  that  is  what  some  Senators 
want.  But  let  us  be  very  clear  that  this 
will  be  the  very  likely  result. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  will  do. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  wish 
to  continue  producing  milk  at  a  loss,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions. 
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is   nothing 
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Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
correct.  

Mr.     ELLENDER.     They 
losing   much   because   they 
business.  ^_^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There 
else  for  them  to  do.  They 
into  the  farm  operation. 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  understand. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Their  only  alter- 
native is  to  sell,  get  out.  and  join  the 
unemployed.  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  on  many  occasions,  something  must 
be  done  in  order  to  control  production 
of  feed  grains  as  well  as  wheat.  I  shall 
include  milk  and  other  products.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  committee  did 
aU  it  could  recently  to  incorporate  a 
milk  program  in  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  milk  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  c^n  produce  all 
the  milk  they  desire  to  produce  with- 
out limitation.  The  price  support 
ranges  from  75  p-ercent  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  This  program  was  put  on  the 
statute  bookf  in  1949.    I  have  the  most 


recent  figures  isued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  indicating  that  the  milk 
program  costs  the  Government— includ- 
ing purchases,  during  last  year,  for  but- 
ter and  cheese  and  dried  milk,  and  pro- 
grams for  schoolchildren  and  so  forth— 
since  1949  through  February  28.  1962— 
$3  980  million,  or  almost  $4  billion.  Such 
programs  as  these,  if  they  continue  with- 
out any  controls,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment will  mean  that  they  will  affect  cood 
programs  that  are  on  the  statute  books. 
I  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  ha.s 
produced  some  interesting  figure.-^.  He 
has  said  that  the  cost  has  been  nearly 
$4  billion,  for  a  period  of  appro.ximutely 
12  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  rmht. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  less  than 
$300  million  a  year,  which  is  the  amount 
the  administration  now  says  it  is  desir- 
able to  spend  to  purchase  dairy  products 
for  constructive  purpo.-^es.  includin? 
school  lunch,  armed  services,  veteran 
programs,  donations  and  wel  are,  and 
so  forth. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. The  point  I  make  is  that,  as  the 
Senator  points  out.  the  average  is  $300 
million,  but,  last  year  alone,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  committee,  the  cost  was  $626  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  share  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  have 
to  do  something  about  the  problem.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect. I  am  hopeful  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  give  it  consideration  when 
the  amendment  is  under  consideration 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlic  Senator  from  Wisconsin  permit  me 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  table  to  which 
I  havp  referred? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  this  would  be 
a  t;ood  place  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr,  EIJ-£NDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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1  Uss  than  500,000. 

FEED      GRAINS     NOT     COMPARABLE      TO     TOB.5CCO. 
COTTON,    WHEAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  I  beheve 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the  ad- 
ministration overlook  two  points  when 
they  propose  a  program  for  feed  grains 
c,=:.sentially  similar  to  the  mandatory 
mograms  for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice 
and  peanuts. 

The  first  is  that  about  two- thirds  of 
the  feed  grain  growers  voting  in  a  refer- 
CVIII 567 


endum  produce  feed  grains  solely  or  pri- 
marily to  feed  their  dairy  herds  and  other 
hvestock.  They  are  Interested  pri- 
marily in  the  price  of  their  hvestock 
products  and  only  secondarily  in  the 
price  of  feed  grains.  About  one-third  of 
those  voting  in  the  referendum  will  have 
fewer  than  50  acres  of  feed  grains  and 
fully  half  of  the  voters  will  be  far  more 
concerned  with  the  size  of  their  livestock 
feed  base  than  with  the  price  support 
level  for  feed  grains. 


The  second  is  that  many  producers 
who  vote  for  marketing  quotas  on  Uieir 
major  money  income  crops  may  vote 
against  marketing  quotas  for  their  sup- 
plementary feed  grains  crops,  which  are 
the  basis  of  their  livestock  programs. 
There  are  about  235,000  farms  in  the 
major  wheat-producing  States  excluding 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  which  also  are  im- 
portant cotton-producing  States,  and 
292,000  farms  in  major  cotton-  and  to- 
bacco-producing States  growing  over  25 


I 


•i 


m 


fd' 


«4> 


«|i 


9002 

acres  of  feed  grains  and  eligible  to  vote 
in  a  feed  grain  referendum.  This  is  al- 
most half  of  the  producers  who  will  be 
eligible  to  vote.  ,,  _   .    .^, 

It  is  true  that  those  who  sell  their  feed 
grains  will  have  the  same  interest  m  feed 
grain  quotas  as  in  quotas  on  other  crops. 
But  only  a  minority  sell  their  feed  grains. 
Those  who  feed  their  grains  to  livestock 
in  the  feed-deficit  areas  more  typically 
oppose  restrictive  quotas  on  feed  grains, 
while  favoring  quotas  on  their  cash 
crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 

Mr.   ELLENDER. 
discussing,  I  believe 
in  acreage  of   feed 
place  in  the  South. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  _ 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  South, 
specifically.  What  I  said  was  that  there 
was  acreage  in  cotton  which  had  been 
diverted  out  of  cotton,  and  that  there 
had  been  wheat  acreage  which  had  been 
diverted  out  of  wheat,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Wheat,  Feed,  Livestock.  Feed 
Grains — Changes  in  Harvested  Acres, 
Yields,  and  Production,  by  Regions,  1940. 
and  1942  to  1956  and  1958,"— which  is 
about  the  time  when  all  of  this  decrease 
took  place  in  acreage  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
other  supported  crops — the  table  I  have 
before  me  shows  that  in  the  Southeastern 
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States  there  was  a  decrease  of  31  per- 
cent in  feed  grain  acreage,  and  that  in 
the  delta  States,  which  include  my  State 
and  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  49  percent.  Where  the 
feed  grain  acreage  increase  took  place 
was  in  the  Mountain  States,  where  there 
was  a  21 -percent  increase,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  the  increase  was 
62  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  specifically 
refer  to  the  South,  andT  did  not  try  to 
attack  any  region  of  the  country.  I  said 
that  they  had  diverted  acreage,  and  most 
of  it  was  out  of  wheat. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  wheat  is  not  a 
crop  of  the  South,  generally.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  crop  of  the  North.  This  is  where 
the  biggest  diversion  took  place.  It  was 
out  of  wheat  and  out  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     There  are  quite  a 
number  of  cotton  States  that  did  plant 
wheat  as  a  feed  grain. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      Will    the    Senator 
permit  me  to  put  this  table  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  connection  with  our  discussion? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  table  No.  9,  ap- 
pearing at  page  22  of  the  pamphlet  I 
hold   in  my   hand,  be   printed   at    this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  9. —  F(kI  grairi.- 


Changes  in  harvested  acres,   melds,   and  production,   by  regions, 
1.940-42  to  195n-5S 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  distinguished  Senators,  in- 
cluding Senators  from  the  South  and 
other  areas,  who  say  they  are  going  to 
vote  for  the  feed  grain  amendment.  In 
some  cases  they  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  it.  They  say  they  are  in  a  position 
where  they  have  to  do  so.  but  many  of 
them  tell  me  that  their  farmers  are  going 
to  vote  against  it. 

M.*NY  PRODUCERS  WILL   VOTE  "NO" 

Reports  have  come  to  me  from  the 
Southern  States  indicating  the  prob- 
ability that  feed  grain  quotas  would  fail 
to  win  the  necessary  two-thirds  approval 
in  the  first  year.  Farther,  in  subsequent 
referendums  the  favorable  votes  would 
be  even  fewer,  especially  if  the  acreage 
diversion  payments  are  reduced  after  the 
first  year. 

In  addition  to  the  527,000  eligible  feed 
grain  producers  in  the  wheat  and  cotton 


areas,  there  are  about  215,000  farmers  in 
the  dairy  States  from  Wisconsin  east- 
ward, who  grew  more  than  25  acres  of 
feed  grains.  All  reports  from  these  States 
indicate  fewer  than  a  majority  of  these 
producers,  will  favor  marketing  quotas 
for  feed  grains. 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  conservative 
statement.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
dairy  farmer  should  vote  "Yes."  The 
dairy  farmers  will  vote  "No."  Some  of 
them  may  be  in  favor  of  the  program 
because  they  approve  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  want  to  support 
them.  There  are  people  like  that.  They 
are  fine  people.  They  may  do  .so  becau.se 
they  feel  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  help. 
However,  the  majority  of  the.se  farmers 
will  sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and 


in  a  hardheaded  way  figure  out,  "Whafs 
in  it  for  me?"  They  are  expected  to 
do  that. 

EEPLT  TO   SECRETARY 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  reply  to  the  letter  I  received 
from  Secretary  Freeman  dated  May  21 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  Secre- 
tary's letter,  which  responded  to  my 
earlier  letter  of  May  11,  appears  in 
yesterday's  Record.  My  letter  of  May  11 
appears  in  the  Record  of  May  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  23.  1962. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  0/  Agriculture. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  I  have  studied  your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  May  11,  with  much  In- 
terest. There  are  several  crucial  points,  how- 
ever, which  you  overlook  when  you  propose 
a  program  for  feed  grains  similar  to  the  man- 
datory programs  for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  peanuts. 

The  first  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  feed 
grain  growers  voting  in  a  referendum  pro- 
duce feed  grains  solely  or  primarily  to  feed 
their  diiiry  herds  and  other  livestock.  They 
are  interested  primarily  in  the  price  of  their 
livestock,  and  only  secondarily  in  the  price 
of  feed  grains  In  addition  about  one-third 
t.f  those  voting  in  the  referendum  have  less 
than  50  acres  of  feed  grains,  and  fully  hnlf 
of  the  voters  will  be  far  more  concerned  with 
the  size  of  their  livestock  feed  base  than 
with  the  price  support  program  for  feed 
gr.dns. 

I  note  you  Include  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
ai.d  Ohio.  In  the  Midwest  States,  that  have  a 
direct  Interest  in  feed  grain  price  supports 
similar  to  the  Central  Corn  Belt  and  Plains 
States.  By  this  grouping  you  found  that 
78  percent  of  the  feed  grain  producers  were 
located  in  the  Midwest  and  Plains  States 
where  interest  in  feed  grain  price  supports 
is  highest. 

It  simply  is  not  true  that  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio  have  an  Interest  In  feed 
grain  price  supports  similar  to  that  of  the 
cash  grain  producing  areas.  If  these  States 
are  shifted  to  the  other  group,  you  will  find, 
by  your  own  data,  that  only  67  percent  of 
the  voters  are  located  In  the  Central  Corn 
Belt  and  Plains  States. 

Second,  you  state  It  Is  "unbelievable"  that 
sm:\ll  producers  would  participate  In  the 
referendum  and  vote  "no",  because  these  pro- 
ducers would  be  exempt  from  the  program 
If  they  didn't  vote. 

Small  feed  grains  producers  would  not  be 
exompt  from  the  program.  They  would  be 
restricted  by  law  to  growing  not  one  square 
foot  more  silage  or  feed  grains  than  they 
planted  In  1961.  Since  many  of  these  small 
producers  buy  feed  to  feed  their  livestock, 
they  would  also  not  be  exempt  from  having 
to  pay  more  for  the  feed  they  buy. 

F.ir  from  being  exempt  from  the  program, 
they  are  sharply  restricted  by  It  and  their 
costs  may  be  raised  by  it.  They  would  have 
a  substantial  monetary  reason  to  vote  In  the 
referendum  and  vote  "no". 

Third,  many  producers  who  vote  for  mar- 
keting quotas  on  their  major  money  Income 
crops  may  vote  against  marketing  quotas 
for  their  supplementary  feed  grain  crops 
which  are  the  basis  of  their  livestock  pro- 
grams. It  is  true  that  those  who  sell  feed 
grains  will  have  the  same  Interest  In  feed 
grain  quotas  as  In  quotas  on  other  crops. 
But  only  a  minority  sell  their  feed  grains. 
Those  in  the  feed-deficit  areas  who  feed 
their  grains  to  livestock  oppose  restrictive 
quotas  on  feed  grains,  while  favoring  quotas 
on   their  cash  crops. 

A  dlstlng\ilshed  agricultural  economist 
from  a  ."Southern  State  said  recently  that  it 
Is  doubtful  that  a  referendum  on  feed  grain 
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quotas  wovild  be  approved  In  the  Southern 
States  by  a  two-thirds  majority  the  first  year. 
Further,  In  his  opinion,  with  more  educa- 
tion, In  the  subsequent  referendums  fewer 
southern  feed  grain  producers  wotild  favor 
mandatory  quotas  than  in  the  first  referen- 
dum. This  especially  would  be  true  if  the 
j)ayments  are  lowered  after  the  first  year. 

After  reviewing  the  analysis  you  have 
presented,  and  all  other  Information  avail- 
able to  me.  I  reluctantly  conclude  that  If 
a  mandatory  program  for  feed  grains  is  to 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  over 
a  period  of  years,  we  must  either  develop  a 
more  acceptable  mandatory  program,  or  we 
must  arrange  for  simultaneous  referendums 
on  at  least  the  three  major  crops — feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton — with  each  farmer 
casting  one  vote  either  for  cm*  against  mar- 
keting quotas  on  all  quota  crops  on  his 
farm. 

Sincerely, 

William  Pkoxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  ■wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  seems  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  farmers  will 
vote  down  the  feed  grain  proposal.  I 
believe  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  could  reply  at 
that  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
letter  was  inserted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  have  an  answer  to  the 
letter,  which  I  have  just  inserted  in  the 
Record.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  up  this  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture gives  his  reasons  why  farmers, 
even  though  they  might  vote  against  it 
during  the  first  year.  wiU  not  do  so  in 
the  second  year.    He  says : 

The  price  support  of  $1.20  per  bushel  for 
corn  announced  for  the  1962  marketing  year 
would  support  cash  prices  during  part  of  the 
1962  marketing  year,  even  If  there  were  to  be 
a  much  lower  price  support  In  1963.  But  the 
prosp)ect  of  a  large  1963  crop  and  a  very  low 
support  level  would  put  severe  pressure  on 
cash  and  futures  prices  in  the  spring  and 
sunruner  of  1963.  Prices  would  be  weak,  and 
farmers  would  be  expecting  extremely  low 
market  prices  In  midsummer  1963,  when  the 
second  feed  grain  referendum  would  be  held. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin interpret  that?  It  looks  as  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  planned  that  if 
the  farmers  voted  against  the  program 
once,  he  would  put  support  levels  at  a 
i:>lace  where  the  farmers  would  vote  for 
them  the  next  time — or  else.  Is  that 
the  interpretation  which  the  Senator 
puts  on  the  letter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
interpret  that  letter,  when  my  question 
was  directed  to  the  effect  on  dairy  farm- 
ers especially,  but  also  to  the  effect  on 
beef  and  hog  farmers,  because  the  dairy 
farmers  would  still  have  an  incentive  to 
vote  against  the  program  for  high  feed 
prices,  since  their  support  price  is  estab- 
lished at  a  low  level. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  seeking  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Secretary's  language 
which,  on  its  face,  looks  as  if  he  felt  that 
supports  would  be  put  so  low  and  the 
downward  pressure  on  prices  and  income 
would  be  such  that  the  farmer  would 
have  to  vote  for  it.    I  do  not  agree  that 


the  Secretary's  theory  would  work  out  in 
practice,  any  more  than  I  understand 
that  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would;  but  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Secretary  even  intimated  that  this 
kind  of  pressure  would  be  used. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  have  faith  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  he  is  an  able  man  and  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  having  an  ex- 
cellent record.  I  am  sure  he  believes  in 
the  farmer  and  will  do  all  possible  to 
keep  his  income  high.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  If  he  oould  possibly  avoid  it,  he 
would  permit  a  situation  of  low  farm  in- 
come to  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  put  imdue  pressure  on  farm- 
ers, to  force  them  to  do  what  he  wanted 
them  to  do  in  every  case.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  read  this  letter,  having  sent 
it  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin;  but 
it  does  seem  to  have  somewhat  peculiar 
wording. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  days  I 
have  several  times  jwlnted  out  that,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  if  a  mandatory  feed 
grain  program  is  to  be  approved  in  a 
referendimi.  it  is  imperative  that  we  ar- 
range for  simultaneous  referendums  on 
the  major  quota  crops — feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  cotton — with  each  farmer 
casting  one  vote  either  for  or  against  all 
quota  crops  on  the  farm. 

I  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  this  proposal, 
because  I  expect  to  call  up  tomorrow  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  his  feed 
grain  amendment,  and  I  hope  I  will  have 
the  Senator's  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

simultaneous  referendums  a  must 

The  reason  for  simultaneous  referen- 
dums is  that  where  there  are  overall 
examples  of  diversion,  we  know  per- 
fectly well  there  will  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  farmers  to  vote  for, 
let  us  say,  a  cotton  program  which  will 
limit  their  acreage,  but  against  the  feed 
grain  program.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, they  would  then  be  free  to  go 
ahead  and  plant  as  much  of  their  acre- 
age as  they  wished  in  feed  grain,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  program, 
a  high  price  support,  and  a  subsidy  as 
well.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  a  proposal  would  make  sense,  and 
it  would  secure  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  plead  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
day  after  day,  for  some  time,  namely,  a 
better  chance  for  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
referendum  and  a  much  better  incentive 
for  farmers  to  vote  for  the  program,  and 
not  against  it. 

Returning,  now,  to  the  amendment 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
proposes  to  offer,  I  note  that  it  would 
include  a  national  minimum  quota  of 
110  million  tons  of  the  feed  grains:  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley.  Can  the 
chairman  advise  me  how  this  c«5tapares 
with  the  production  in  the  base  period 
1959-60?  How  much  of  a  cut  in  base 
acreage  would  be  involved  if  the  quota 
was  set  at  this  national  minimum? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1960,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  production  of  aU  feed 
grains  amounted  to  about  155.6  million 


tons.  Production  of  com  amounted  to 
109.4  million  tons;  barley.  10.3  million 
tons:  oats,  18.5  million  tons;  and  grain 
sorghums  about  17.4  million  tons. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  This  proposal,  then, 
is  for  110  million  tons? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  hundred  and 
ten  million  tons  is  the  mlnimimi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  cut  could  be 
as  much  as  46  million  tons,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  43  or  44  percent — 
at  least,  more  than  40  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  produc- 
tion figure  I  quoted,  of  course.  Included 
oats  and  rye.  Under  the  law,  oats  and 
rye  are  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  the  reduction 
would  be  in  the  order  of  perhaps  30  or 
35  percent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  less  whatever 
the  r>'e  and  oats  amount  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  note  that  the 
amendment  does  not  include  oats  in  the 
feed  grains  to  be  controlled;  and  if  the 
producer  wishcKi,  an  acreage  for  silage 
up  to  the  acreage  in  the  base  period 
would  not  be  cc^mted  in  computing  the 
farm  allotment.  This  tends  to  make  the 
program  more  acceptable  in  my  State. 

Ho'wever.  the  provision  that  a  market- 
ing quota  for  the  following  year  must  be 
proclaimed  by  June  20,  and  a  refer- 
endum held  not  more  than  60  days  later, 
limits  the  administration  to  less  than 
3  months  to  prepare  for  a  referendum 
and  to  conduct  the  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  so  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful first  referendum. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  wholly  un- 
satisfactory situation.  Yet  I  realize  that 
the  referendum  must  be  conducted  in 
time  to  permit  winter  barley  producers 
to  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

SMALL  FARMESS  DISTKANCHIZES 

Several  Senators  and  other  individuals 
have  indicated  their  concern  about  the 
small  acreage  provisions  of  the  proposed 
mandatory  program.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  sections  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. As  I  imderstand,  any  producer 
having  25  acres  or  fewer  of  feed  grains 
may  elect  to  participate  in  the  program 
if  he  chooses. 

If  he  elects  in  wTiting  to  participate, 
he  may  vote  in  the  referendum;  and  if 
quotas  are  approved,  he  must  plant 
within  his  allotment  and  is  eligible  for 
price  supports.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  he  elects  not  to 
participate,  he  cannot  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum. Yet  if  the  referendum  is  ap- 
proved, he  cannot  exceed  his  acr'^age  of 
feed  grains  in  the  base  period  without 
being  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana:  Do  I  under- 
stand this  provision  correctly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct; 
that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  hard  for 
me  to  understand.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  about  1,200.000  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers having  fewer  than  25  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  gave  the  figure  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  figure 
is  correct. 

Is  there  any  precedent  In  any  farm 
program   for   restricting    the    right    of 
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1  200  000  small  farmers  to  produce  feed  vote  on  the  referendum.  Then  there 
SrTwithout  gYviri  them  an  oppor-  will  be  real  chaos  and  tremendous  over- 
tunity  to  vote  in  the  referendum  without  producUoa 
serious  economic  penalty? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  done  with 
wheat.    The  Senator  from  Kansas  can 


tell  us  about  that.  A  15-acre  provision 
was  included  in  the  wheat  bill.  Any 
farmer  could  join  in  the  program  and 
plant  up  to  15  acres.  He  could  not  vote, 
but  he  could  do  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  his  production;  he  was  not  penal- 
ized. The  Senator  from  Kansas  can  tell 
more  about  that  situation  than  I  can. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  it  was  a  grave 
mistake  to  include  such  a  provision  in 
the  wheat  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  include  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  a 
problem  which  has  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  wheat  production  of  the  Nation. 
We  might  as  well  be  practical.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  legislation  can  be 
passed.  It  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing in  order  to  get  the  bill  approved, 
because  legislation  was  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  the  wheat 
producer  is  concerned,  whether  the 
grower  had  a  history  or  not,  he  could 
simply  plant  15  acres.  But  under  my 
amendment  to  the  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  bill,  the  farmer  must  have  a  his- 
tory; he  cannot  just  plant.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  permit  new  growers  to 
come  in  without  an  allotment.  That  is 
the  difference.  We  have  tried  to  pro- 
tect the  situation  in  contrast  with  what 
the  situation  was  with  respect  to  wheat. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  un- 
der this  provision,  the  farmer  who  grows 
no  feed  grain  now  can  grow  none  in  the 
future.    That  was  not  true  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  becomes  a  new 
grower.  As  the  Senator  knows,  under 
the  law  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  entire  overall  acreage  which  is  al- 
lotted to  farmers  which  is  set  aside  for 
new  growers.  He  would  get  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  that. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
same  thing  applies  to  wheat,  to  cotton, 
and  to  all  the  other  basic  crops  which 
are  under  price  supports. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  certainly  the 
first  time  when  such  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  farmers — 1.200,000 — have  been 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  cannot 
increase  their  production  and  cannot 
vote;  or  if  they  choose  to  vote,  they 
have  their  production  reduced  as  much 
as  20  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  in  their  favor.  If  the  Senator 
wants  cheap  feed  grain  for  his  producers, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  it. 

CHEAP    FEED    NOT    THE    ANSWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  want  cheap  feed 
grain.  He  knows  that  cheap  feed  grain 
means  cheap  milk.  It  results  in  a  ter- 
rible problem  for  all  farmers.  But 
there  will  be  cheap  feed  grain,  if  the 
Senators  amendment  is  adopted  because 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  get  a  two-thirds 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  I  could  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  of  farmers  voting 
against  any  kind  of  price  supports  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
feed  grain  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  come  back 
to  the  fundamental  proposition,  which 
is  that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  will 
not  be  voting  against  price  supports. 
There  are  no  price  supports  on  hogs  or 
beef,  and  the  dairy  price  supports  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum. Therefore,  they  will  be  voting 
for  freedom  to  produce  as  much  feed 
grain  as'  they  wish  or  to  buy  cheaper 
feed  grain,  without  any  direct  effect 
which  they  can  see  on  the  price  of  what 
they  se^l. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
had  such  a  referendum.  Sam  Lubell, 
whose  professional  reputation  is  excel- 
lent, whose  samplings  of  public  opinion 
have  been  found  to  be  accurate  over 
and  over  again  and  who  has  talked  to 
thousands  of  farmers  has  written  reports 
that  they  are  ovei-whclmingly  against 
this  program.  I  have  not  seen  any  sur- 
vey which  indicates  other  than  that  they 
will  vote  "no."  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  a  theory  that  they  will  vote 
"yes."  but  I  have  shown  very  clearly  that 
this  is  in  error. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  chance  that  if  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment,  since  it  does  not  affect  a 
provision  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  there  will  be  no  basis  in  confer- 
ence to  drop  this  amendment  and  the 
Senate  amendment  will  be  the  final  pro- 
vision. So  this  is  the  crucial  step  that 
may  mean  no  price  supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  Mr.  President: 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
versions,  and  there  will  be  a  conference. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  there  will  be 
no  conference  in  reeard  to  whether  there 
will  be  a  mandatory  feed  erain  program; 
and  the  provisions  of  the  two  versions 
are  roughly  similar,  although  there  are 
some  exceptions  and  differences. 

But  my  point  is  that  the  vote  to  be 
taken  in  the  Senate  tomorrow  will  be 
fateful:  and.  according  to  all  the  ob- 
jective expert  evidence  we  have,  that 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  no  sup- 
ports for  corn  or  other  feed  grains  and 
no  controls  within  a  few  months  from 
now,  when  the  program  fails  to  get  two- 
thirds  approval  in  the  referendum. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Let    me    say   that 
there  is  not  a  basic  commodity  that  has 
received  the  treatment  that  corn  has. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     My  position  is  that 

it  has  received  bad  treatment 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Mr.  President, 
in  some  way  the  corn  producers  have  had 
the  power  and  have  had  enough  votes  to 
keep  them'^elves  from  being  subjected  to 
controls  of  any  kind.  They  have  had 
good  backing  from  some  source,  although 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  But  I  have 
said  many  times  on  this  floor  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right  for  a  farmer  to  ex- 
pect the  Government  to  support  the  price 
of  the  crops  he  produces,  unless  he  is 


willing  to  reduce  his  production  in  keep- 
ing with  our  requirements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept that  as  a  principle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  is  all  my 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  that  is  not  the 
question  the  farmer  is  asked  to  vote  on. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  only  farmers  who 
would  be  voting  would  be  the  commercial 
feed  grain  producers,  there  might  well 
be  a  two-thirds  approval  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  program.  But  the  dairy  farm- 
ers will  vote  "no."  The  dairy  farmers  I 
have  talked  to  in  Wisconsin  generally 
agree  that  they  will  vote  "no."  And 
many  others  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  reason  why  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try generally  have  never  required  acreage 
controls  for  feed  grains  is  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  corn  produced  is 
con.sumed  either  on  the  farms  where  it 
is  produced  or  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  same  is  not  true  as  to 
cotton,  tobacco,  or  any  of  the  other  price- 
supported  commodities? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  And  docs  not  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  think  that  that 
situation  has  justified  a  real  distinction 
between  the  handling  of  those  crops  and 
the  handling  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  the  like? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Ab.solutely  so,  and 
that  distinction  is  enormously  important, 
because  if  we  state  that  because  this  ar- 
rangement works  with  tobacco,  cotton, 
peanuts,  and  so  forth,  it  will  work  with 
feed  grains,  we  are  deceiving  ourselves, 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out,  some  80  percent  of  these 
farmers  feed  on  their  own  farms  all  the 
grain  they  produce,  and  they  have  no 
apparent  incentive  to  be  in  favor  of  vot- 
ing to  limit  their  production. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further 
to  me':' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
to  many  States  and  many  areas,  not  just 
80  percent  or  85  percent  of  the  feed 
grains  produced  on  the  farms  are  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  but  the  entire  amount 
produced  there  is  consumed  there,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  areas  do  not  pro- 
duce all  the  feed  grains  they  need.  For 
instance,  my  own  State,  which  is  a  large 
producer  of  livestock  and  a  sizable  pro- 
ducer of  poultry  and  a  sizable  producer 
of  corn  and  hogs,  not  only  produces  a 
great  deal  of  feed  grains,  all  of  which 
it  uses,  but  also  imports  large  quantities 
of  feed  grains  from  -the  areas  where  it 
is  produced,  and  imports  them  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  would  be  paid  if  those 
feed  grains  were  imported  from  nearby 
areas,  because  Florida  is  so  far  removed, 
geographically,  from  the  large  producing 
areas. 
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So  what  possible  reason  Is  there  to 
require  a  reduction  in  the  production 
acreage  in  a  State  such  as  Florida. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Or  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or  in  other  States 
which  can  be  mentioned,  when  such  a 
situation  exists,  and  is  well  known  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  public  and  to 
everyone  else  who  knows  anything  about 
the  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  said  about  Florida 
is  also  true  of  Wisconsin  and  of  many, 
many  other  States. 

The  fact  is  that  Wisconsin  is  primarily 
a  dairy  State,  but  Wi.sconsin  is  also  a 
corn  and  hog  producing  State,  but  pro- 
duces no  feed  grains,  to  speak  of — prob- 
ably less  than  2  percent  for  commercial 
sale.  So  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin  have 
no  reason  to  vote  affirmatively  on  this 
program.  Some  of  the  farmers  will  do  so 
because  they  have  strong  support  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
follow  them.  But  by  and  large  the  over- 
whelming number  of  farmers  in  Wiscon- 
sin who  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  paper 
will  vote  "no";  and  what  is  true  in  Wis- 
consin is  also  true  in  Michigan,  and  tends 
to  be  true  in  Ohio  and  in  New  York  and 
in  State  after  State  after  State.  No 
matter  what  afTirmative  vote  is  received 
in  States  in  which  corn  is  produced  in 
large  quantities — for  instance,  in  Iowa — 
the  affirmative  votes  cast  in  those  States 
cannot  possibly  be  enough  to  carry  the 
referendum;  and  every  independent  ex- 
pert agrees  with  that  statement.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  disagrees — 
but  disagrees  on  theory,  not  on  the  basis 
of  actual  surveys.  And  their  theory,  too. 
does  not  stand  up  under  detailed  anal- 
ysis, as  I  have  shown. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  think  there  is  any  fair- 
ness In  imposing  acreage  controls  and 
reducing  production  in  States,  such  as 
Wisconsin  and  Florida,  where  the 
amount  of  feed  grains  produced  is  not 
sufficient  to  feed  the  stock,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  have  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  feed  grain  which  the  farmers  In 
those  States  will  import — and  this  is 
more  true  in  Florida  than  it  is  in  Wis- 
consin— must  be  sold  at  a  considerably 
higher  price  than  the  feed  grains  pro- 
duced locally,  because  of  the  large  trans- 
portation cost  involved.  Is  there  any 
fairness  in  such  a  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  just  a 
question  of  fairness.  The  individual 
farmer  who  produces  less  than  25  acres 
has  the  option  of  either  voting  in  the 
referendum  and  agreeing  to  accept  a 
cutback  or  not  voting  at  all.  But  either 
way  he  faces  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  corn  and  silage  and  feed  grains  which 
he  can  produce.  There  are  1,200,000 
farmers  who  will  be  in  that  position — 
who  have  less  than  25  acres,  and  who 
may  have  no  vote,  but  who  will  have 
their  production  limited.  I  certainly 
do  not  look  forward  to  having  to  explain 
that  situation  to  the  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin ;  that  will  be  a  very  tough  one'  to 
explain — to  explain  how  they  can  be  told 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 


they  cannot  increase  their  production, 
even  though  they  did  not  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
substantially  the  same  program  as  to 
feed  grains  was  voted  down  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  that  the  bill 
could  never  have  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  with  a  favorable  vote  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  except  for  the 
fact  that  that  amendment  was  voted 
down  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect; I  believe  it  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult  to  get  the  bill  reported  if 
the  amendment  had  not  been  rejected 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
I  disagree;  but  I  shall  not  now  state  why. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  be- 
liev.ng  as  I  do,  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
mandatory  feed  grains  progfram  is  in  no 
sense  based  on  any  hostility  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  its  able  Sec- 
retary, my  good  friend,  Orville  Freeman. 

In  spite  of  the  attacks  on  Secretary 
Freeman,  including  the  very  recent  at- 
tacks, I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  him  and  his  staff.  They  have 
been  doing  an  excellent  Job  under  diffi- 
cult and  trying  circumstances. 

But  as  I  made  pla  n  in  my  statements 
in  the  Senate  on  April  17,  and  again  on 
May  17,  which  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  pages  6762  and  8722,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
gram that  demonstrably  will  result  in 
income  devastation  for  by  far  the  largest 
group  of  farmers  in  our  country— the 
feed  gra:n,  dairy,  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

EELATIVE    COSTS     FOR     FEED     GRAINS     NOT     HIGH 

On  page  8939  in  the  Record  for  May 
22  Chairman  Ellender  inserted  a  table 
showing  the  Government  costs  of  alter- 
native programs  for  1963  crops.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  again  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

GoveTfiment  cost  of  alternative  programs  for 
1963  crops 
[In  millions] 


ir 


Feed 
grains 


Ix>n(t -range  program i  $644 

Extension    of    1961-62   emer- 
gency programs 1,200 

Return  to  1960  programs 1,372 


Wheat 

Feed 
grains 

and 
wheat 

11,188 

1,217 
1,465 

$1,832 

2,417 
2.837 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figure  of  $1.2  billion  projected  cost  for 
an  extension  of  the  present  feed  grain 
program,  as  provided  in  the  committee 
bill,  is  misleading. 

First.  This  is  a  bookkeeping  cost  for 
payments  in  kind.  Real  value  of  grain 
in  storage  is  far  less.  Most  of  it  would 
be  disposed  overseas  eventually  for  no 
dollar  returns. 

Second.  Real  cost  depends  on  weather 
and  crop  yields.  It  Is  the  cost  of  tsJcing 
over  the  new  crop.  If  we  have  average 
weather  and  yields,  rather  than  bumper 


crop  of  last  year,  actual  costs  will  be 
about  half:  $600  million. 

The  figure  of  $1,188  mUlion  for  wheat 
under  administration-backed  Icng-range 
program  is  almost  equal  to  the  uru-ealis- 
tic  bookkeeping  cost  projected  for  ex- 
tension of  feed  grain  progrsmi. 

But  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  runs  less 
than  40  percent  of  feed  grains.  If  costs 
of  price  supports  are  related  to  total 
values  of  crops — the  only  fair  compari- 
son— then  feed  grains  under  any  pro- 
gram are  entitled  to  substantially  more 
support,  on  the  order  of  $2.5  billion. 

I  am  certainly  not  advocating  this. 
But  since  the  real  cost  of  the  feed  grains 
extension  in  the  coming  year  is  likely  to 
be  about  $600  million,  which  is  half  the 
projected  cost  of  the  proposed  wheat  pro- 
gram and  less  than  one -fourth  the  cost 
of  expenditures  for  feed  grains  that 
would  be  comparable  to  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, it  certainly  is  misleading  to  call 
the  feed  grains  extension  a  wasteful, 
costly  plan. 

Indeed,  the  cost  of  extending  the  pres- 
ent successful  voluntary  program  for 
1  year,  as  I  recommend  and  as  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  approved, 
could  in  all  hkellhood  be  less  than  the 
$644  million  outlay  projected  for  the 
mandatory  feed  grains  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  I  have  shown  over  and  over 
a'^ain  is  likely  to  be  rejected  in  the  pro- 
ducer referendum,  with  the  devastating 
results  of  no  price  supports,  vast  over- 
production of  feed,  distress  livestock 
prices,  and  a  greater  than  every  dairy 
surplus. 

BUM  IC  ART 

I  want  to  simMnarize  by  saying  that 
every  farmer  should  realize  the  tragic 
risk  in  the  administration-backed  man- 
datory feed  grain  proposal. 

If  enacted  by  Congress  It  would  be 
subject  to  two-thirds  approval  in  a  na- 
tionwide referendum.  All  Independent 
studies  and  polls  show  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  1.2  million  farmers  who 
grow  25  acres  or  more  of  feed  grains 
would  vote  "no"  on  a  mandatory  acre- 
age quota  program,  so  it  would  be  de- 
feated. 

The  result:  no  price  supports,  no  out- 
put controls,  vast  overproduction  of 
feed,  low  feed  prices,  and  the  grim  conse- 
quences of  9 -cent  hogs,  distress  beef 
prices,  and  a  greater  than  ever  dairy 
surplus. 

This  would  be  tragic  for  Wisconsin 
farmers,  who  even  at  present  price  levels 
earn  an  average  of  less  than  60  cents 
an  hour  for  their  labor,  though  they 
have  an  average  investment  of  $40,000 
in  their  farms  and  have  increased  their 
labor  enormotisly. 

What  is  more,  in  voting  on  the  man* 
datory  feed  grain  program,  dairy  farm- 
ers would  have  every  reason  to  vote 
against  It. 

Dairy  farmers  will  be  chained  to  $3  11 
per  hundredweight,  75  percent  of  parity 
milk— $2  85  for  3  5  milk — and  will  have 
every  reason  to  reject  a  plsm  which  will 
limit  the  amoimt  of  feed  and  silage  they 
can  grow  on  their  own  land  and  increase 
the  price  of  the  feed  they  buy. 

Even  farmers  who  grow  less  than  25 
acres  of  feed  grain  who  do  not  vote  in 
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the  referendum  would  be  prevented  from 
growing    more    than    their    1960    base 

The  Senat€  Agriculture  Committee 
wisely  rejected  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's mandatory  program  and  votea 
for  the  Proxmire  amendment,  which  ex- 
tends the  present  successful  voluntary 
feed  grain  surplus  reduction  program 
proposed  by  the  administration  last  year. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  simply  rejecting  the  admmis- 
traUon's  proposal.  It  is  a  matter  ol 
rejecting  a  mandatory  proposal  for  a 
voluntary  program  which  I  agree  is  an 
interim  proposition,  and  which  I  agree 
should  stay  on  the  books  for  perhaps  only 
2  or  3  years,  but  recognizing  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  successful  program 
and  that  to  contmue  the  program  is  the 
safe  and  sane  and  practical  thing  to  do. 

This  program  has  increased  farm  in- 
come, reduced  the  surplus,  and  cut  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  popular  and 
it  is  working.  It  should  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  not  abandoned  for  a  dan- 
gerously risky  and  cumbersome  manda- 
tory plan.  ,  ,        , 

In  the  event  the  Ellender  amendment 
is  not  rejected.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  tighten  up  the  program,  which 
would  require  compliance  on  a  substan- 
tially broader  basis  and  which  will 
sharply  cut  the  cost  of  the  program. 

M.\NDATORY   WHIAT   PROBLEM  HINGES   ON 
APPROViO.  or  FOOD   GRAIN   BTFTHENDrM 

Mr  President,  I  apologize  for  detain- 
ing the  Senate  further,  butVl  would  like 
to  Mk  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  proposed  long- 
range  mandatory  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams for  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  in- 
terlocked, so  that  if  one  is  rejected  in  a 
referendum,  the  other  cannot  work? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  somewhat 
related,  but  each  could  work  by  itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Specifically,  the 
key  feature  of  the  wheat  program,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  wheatgrowers,  is 
that  wheat  may  be  grown  on  diverted 
feed  grain  acres,  at  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  vice  versa. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  wheat  program  is  rejected 
in  the  referendum — and  I  have  been 
arguing  for  a  month  that  it  is  going  to 
be  rejected— this  will  not  be  permitted. 
The  Secretary  cannot  then  pennit  wheat 
to  be  grown  outside  wheat  allotments. 

So  if  the  mandatory  feed  grains  pro- 
gram is  rejected  in  a  referendum,  the 
key  to  a  successful  wheat  program  is 
lost,  as  all  wheatgrowers  know  and 
have  repeatedly  stated. 

However,  if  the  present  successful 
voluntary  feed  grains  program  is  ex- 
tended, then  it  will  be  possible  to  permit 
wheatgrowers  to  grow  wheat  on  their 
diverted  feed  grain  acreage. 

In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  a  man- 
datory feed  grains  program  will  be  de- 
feated in  a  referendum,  wheatgrowers 
should  recognize  that  it  will  be  far  less 
risky  to  extend  the  present  voluntary 
feed  grains  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  while  I 
have  been  opposing  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  is  not  only  able,  energeUc, 
and  hard  working,  but  that  he  is  taking 
a  position  which  is  always  difficult.  Any- 
body who  proposes  a  constructive  farm 
program  is  'shot  at."  I  would  like  to 
say  that  in  the  general  principles  he  is 
following,  he  is  right.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  supply  mana.ge- 
ment  for  feed  grains  and  milk,  but  I 
Uiink  we  ought  to  design  a  program 
which  will  work  and  get  an  affirmative 
vote.  I  think  once  we  provide  such  a 
program  for  dairy  and  it  is  successful, 
then  such  food  grain  acreage  which  is 
entirely  consumed  on  the  dairy  farm 
can  be  exempted.  This  will  help  get 
an  affirmative  vote. 

The  second  amendment  I  have,  pro- 
vides for  simultaneous  referendums  on 
all  farm  programs,  so  they  would  be 
voted  on  together,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  cotton  farmer  to  vote 
"yes"  on  a  cotton  program  and  "no"  on 
a  feed  grains  programs.  Under  those 
circumstances,  we  might  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  getting  an  affirmative 
vote. 

It  seems  to  me  both  these  proposals 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  it 
possible  to  see  that  the  feed  grains 
farmer,  the  dairy  farmer,  the  beef 
farmer,  and  the  hog  farmer  will  be  bene- 
fited and  that  there  will  not  be  a  col- 
lapse of  markets,  which  I  think  will 
ensue  if  the  Ellender  amendment  is 
adopted,  because  the  referendum  will 
not  be  approved. 

MTLWAriCEE    JOURNAL    PRAISES    LAND    USE 
ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.  Written  by  the  Journal's 
able  out-of-doors  writer,  Mel  Ellis,  the 
article  praises  the  land  use  proposals 
contemplated  in  title  I  of  the  pendmg 
farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers  Can  Help  Nation's  Sportsmen — 
Agricultural  Group  Asks  Them  To  Co- 
operate BY  HKLPING  PRO\^DE  FACILITIES 

(By  Mel  Ellis) 

Farmers  across  the  Nation  are  neglecting 
a  major  crop.  While  they  harvest  more  food 
and  fiber  than  we  can  use  at  home  and 
abroad,  they  overlook  an  outdoor-hungry 
crowd  which  Is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  relaxation. 

How  many  thousands  of  potential  farm 
ponds  await  only  an  assist  from  the  bull- 
dozer and  the  dragline?  How  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  woodlands  need  but  picnic 
benches  and  outdoor  fireplaces  to  make  them 
recreational  havens?  Marginal  lands  which 
would  support  game  with  proper  habitat 
management  lay  neglected.  Streams  which 
could  support  trout  and  warm  water  flsh 
need  only  an  assist  to  make  them  productive. 

AMONG     TOP     NEEDS 

Adequate  outdoor  recreational  facilities 
are  among  our  most  crying  needs.  Public 
lands  can't  begin  to  absorb  the  throngs  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  plaj.  The  farmer  Is  In  a 
position  to  meet  the  public's  demand. 

This  Is  no  suppofiltloa  of  some  wildlife 
agency,  but  a  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  what  surely  Is  a 
surprise  about-face,  this  division  cf  Govern- 
ment has  forgotten  for  the  moment  to  push 


for  record  crop  yields,  more  drainage,  etc.. 
and  Issued  a  pamphlet  urging  farmers  to 
make  outdoor  recreation  a  "major  product 
of  .\merlcan  farms." 

The  pamphlet  reads.  In  part:  "Even  In 
1980.  our  farms  will  be  able  to  produce  all 
we  need  on  about  50  million  fewer  acres 
tli.in  are  available  for  crop  use   today. 

"Why  not  use  these  acres  for  products  we 
do  need— more  new  areas  for  picnicking, 
camping,  and  hiking,  and  more  wildlife  and 
fish,  more  water  for  fishing,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, and  hunting?" 

SETVERAL     lead     WAT 

S^me  farmers  have  been  In  the  business 
of  selling  outdoor  recreation.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia 157  farmers  offer  hunting  and  fishing 
In  exchange  for  room  and  board.  In  many 
Southern  States  farm  ponds  are  fished  regu- 
L.rly  for  a  fee.  Ranchers  In  the  West  con- 
duct hunting  parties  across  their  acres  after 
the  summer  season.  Some  farmers  In  the 
North  have  Installed  ski  tows  and  opened 
hills  to  skiers.  Others,  with  lake  property, 
have  provided  access  and  Improved  swim- 
ming beaches. 

"The  Increased  leisure  time,"  according  to 
Pres-.dent  Kennedy,  "enjoyed  by  our  growing 
population  and  the  greater  mobility  made 
possible  by  Improved  highway  networks 
have  dramatically  Increased  the  Nation's 
need  for  additional  recreational  areas." 

And  the  farmer,  the  man  who  owns  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation's  surface.  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  this  need. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  today  seems  to  center  around 
the  proposed  feed  grains  legislation. 
Really,  there  is  a  wheat  amendment 
pending  before  the  Senate,  but  I  also 
have  an  interest  in  the  feed  grains 
amendment,  and  I  wish  to  discuss  it 
rather  briefly. 

I  wish  to  say  most  sincerely  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  oppose  the  views  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllendehL  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  dedicated 
to  working  out  a  farm  program,  who 
gives  more  of  his  time,  who  is  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

I  am  concerned,  as  was  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  about  an 
affirmative  vote  on  a  program  which  I  do 
not  believe  the  farmere  of  Kansas  will 
accept.  I  say  that  for  two  or  three  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  voluntary  program  is  work- 
ing satisfactorily.  The  1961  program  re- 
sulted in  the  first  reduction  in  feed  grain 
stocks  in  9  years.  With  average  weather 
the  reduction  in  stocks  will  be  even 
greater  this  year. 

Second,  farmers  like  this  program. 
Participation  and  the  acreage  diverted 
from  feed  grain  production  will  be  higher 
this  year  than  last. 

Latest  reports  indicate  that  59  percent 
of  the  feed  grain  producers  in  my  State 
of  Kansas  are  now  participating  in  this 
voluntary  program.  The  participatmg 
farms  account  for  67  percent  of  the  corn 
base  acres  in  Kansas  and  71  percent  of 
the  grain  sorghum  base  acres. 

Last  year,  on  an  acreage  basis  the  par- 
ticipation was  even  higher.  The  par- 
ticipating farms  accounted  for  73  percent 
of  the  corn  and  83  percent  of  the  grain 
sorghum  base  acres. 

With  a  continuation  of  this  voluntary 
program  we  can  confidently  look  for- 
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ward  to  reducing  our  stocks  to  desirable 
levels  in  another  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas  that  if  the  pro- 
posal I  have  submitted  is  agreed  to  there 
will  be.  for  the  next  3  years,  the  same 
program  the  Senator  now  says  is  a  good 
program.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  the  program  would  apply  to  all 
farmers.  In  other  words,  farmers  would 
receive  virtually  the  same  income,  and 
they  would  be  paid  for  diverted  acres. 
It  would  be  almost  the  same  program 
as  that  we  now  have. 

I  wish  to  say  also  to  my  good  friend 
that  imder  the  amendment  we  would 
have  a  permanent  program,  and  we 
would  not  return  to  that  part  of  the 
present  program  which  permits  the 
planting  of  all  feed  grains  a  farmer 
desires  and  the  getting  of  price  supports 
without  any  controls. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  usual,  our  distin- 
guished chairman  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect on  a  program. 

However,  this  enters  into  a  situation 
in  respect  to  which  the  individual  farm- 
ers in  my  State  and  in  other  States  have 
grave  concern.  Some  farmers  have  not 
gone  into  the  program.  There  have  been 
farmers  in  Kansas  and  in  other  States 
who  have  not  participated.  Even 
though  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion forced  out  grains  on  the  market,  to 
keep  prices  lower,  those  farmers  made 
more  money  than  the  folks  who  went  into 
the  program.  The  farmers  are  con- 
cerned about  a  mandatory  program. 
That  is  why  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  do  what  is  proposed. 

We  have  had  unusually  favorable 
weather  for  the  past  4  years.  The 
weather  in  1961  was  perhaps  the  most 
favorable  for  any  year  on  record  for  feed 
grain  production.  It  is  unlikely  that 
such  favorable  weather  will  be  repeated 
soon.  If  weather  is  only  average,  the 
real  Government  costs  of  continuing  the 
voluntary  program  will  be  much  lower 
than  they  were  in  1961  because  stocks 
will  be  drawn  down  more  rapidly.  Also, 
fewer  bushels  from  the  current  crop  will 
be  placed  under  price  support  loans  if 
per  acre  yields  are  lower. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  in 
view  of  the  evidence  presented  indicating 
the  probable  failure  of  a  feed  grains  mar- 
keting quota  referendum.  I  believe  we 
^  should  continue  the  voluntary  program 
for  another  year  or  two. 

I  believe  I  know  the  feelings  of  the 
farmers  of  Kansas.  I  have  visited  with 
many  of  them.  My  mail  indicates  they 
will  not  vote  for  a  program  of  the  type 
proposed. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  if  we  did  not  have  some 
price  support  program.  It  not  J  only 
would  be  an  economic  disaster  f<fc  the 
farmers,  but  also  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  our  Nation.  It  would  have 
such  an  effect  on  our  Nation  at  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  a  recession. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  tinker 


further  with  the  economic  machinery  of 
this  Nation.  I  think  we  face  some  real 
difficulties. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  another 
important  reason  for  wanting  to  see  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  continued 
rather  than  shifting  to  a  mandatory 
program. 

Although  Kansas  Is  an  Important 
feed  grain  producing  State,  it  Is  an  even 
more  Important  wheat  producing  State. 
For  this  reason  I  am  perhaps  more  in- 
terested m  the  sections  of  S.  3225  dealing 
with  wheat  than  I  am  with  those  deal- 
ing with  feed  grains.  But  these  two 
programs  are  interlocked  in  such  a  way 
that  one  cannot  succeed  if  the  other 
fails.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  pro- 
visions for  the  substitution  of  wheat 
acreage  for  feed  grain  acreage. 

James  Dyess.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  in  his  May  18  letter  to  his 
members,  comments  on  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  S.  3225  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture   and  Forestry.    He   says: 

The  feed  grain  amendment  also  contains 
the  substitution  clause  permitting  wheat  to 
be  grown  on  feed  grain  acres,  or  feed  grain 
to  be  grown  on  wheat  acres.  This  is  the 
key  to  a  successful  wheat  program. 

The  real  purpose  of  my  taking  the  floor 
this  afternoon  is  to  warn  my  fellow 
Senators  who  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  wheat  sections  of  S.  3225  that  if 
a  mandatory  feed  grain  program  Is  sub- 
stituted for  the  voluntary  program  and 
the  referendum  fails,  they  will  have  lost 
"the  key  to  a  successful  wheat  program." 

If  a  feed  grain  referendum  fails,  it  ap- 
pears most  unlikely  to  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  pennit  the 
planting  of  wheat  for  livestock  feed  out- 
side the  wheat  acreage  allotments.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Com  Belt  farmers  would 
accede  to  such  an  Interpretation  of  the 
authorizing  section  in  the  proj>osed 
amendment  if  they  were  receiving  only 
50  percent  of  parity  price  supports. 

I  personally  am  supporting  a  contin- 
uation of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
gram because  I  think  it  will  be  best  for 
both  the  feed  grain  and  for  the  wheat 
producers.  By  adding  a  simple  authori- 
zation, any  wheat  produced  who  also  Is  a 
feed  grain  producer,  if  he  cooperates  in 
the  voluntary  program  smd  diverts  at 
least  20  percent  of  his  feed  grain  base 
acres  to  conserving  uses,  could  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  to  substitute 
wheat  on  his  remaining  feed  grain  acres. 

A  provision  such  as  this  would  meet 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  wheatgrow- 
ers. It  also  would  tend  to  increase  par- 
ticipation in  the  volimtary  feed  grain 
program.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion's amendment  providing  for  a 
mandatory  feed  grain  pn^ram  will 
be  defeated  and  that  a  wheat  acreage 
substitution  section  will  be  made  opera- 
tive In  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Senators 
primarily  interested  in  the  wheat  sec- 
tions of  S.  3225  will  Join  me  In  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A    PROGRAM    DANGEROUS    TO    AGUCXTLTCRX 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  it  gave  consideration  to 
the  various  proposals  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  prcAilem.  I  am  sure  that 
every  member  of  Congress  wants  to  be 
helpful  In  developing  a  program  designed 
to  help  encourage  and  keep  agriculture 
in  a  healthy  economic  condition. 

Despite  changes  In  relative  trends,  ag- 
riculture is  still  one  of  Utah's  most  im- 
portant industries.  In  1961  the  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  amounted 
to  $156,193,000.  About  $125  milUon  of 
this  income  from  agriculture  came  from 
livestock.  Utah  is  also  an  important 
producer  of  wheat.  Dalrytog  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  income  of  Utah 
agriculture.  Thus,  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  main  features  of  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  cmd  the  House 
will  not  be  stampeded  into  hasty  action 
with  regard  to  agricultural  legislation. 
I  recognize  that  the  continued  pileup  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  farm- 
ers, the  taxpayers,  and  certainly,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  however, 
we  should  move  with  extreme  caution 
and  make  sure  we  do  not  jump  out  of 
the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire.  For  exam- 
ple, I  understand  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  certain  of  my  colleagues  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  that 
would  lead  certainly  to  milk  marketing 
quotas  in  another  effort  to  direct  from 
Washington  the  production  of  one  of  our 
most  basic  foods. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  think 
seriously  about  this  matter  and  that  we 
will  reject  the  Imposition  of  these  strin- 
gent controls  on  American  dairy  farmers. 
I  know  that  in  Utah  dairy  farmers  unan- 
imously disapprove  compulsory  cow 
quotas,  and  I  am  sure  most  dairymen 
throughout  the  country  feel  the  same 
way. 

With  regard  to  wheat  I  recognize  too 
that  we  are  continuing  to  pile  up  sur- 
pluses of  wheat;  however.  I  would  point 
out  that  under  the  basic  law  that  is 
currently  on  the  books  the  present  Ser- 
retary  must  be  held  accountable  for 
what  happened  in  1961.  At  that  time 
wheat  price  supports  were  at  75  percent 
of  parity — roughly  $1.78  a  bushel.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  spite  of  the 
almost  16  months'  supply  on  hand,  in- 
creased the  price  support  to  $2  per 
bushel.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers 
produced  wheat? 

Then,  the  Senators  will  recall  that  in 
1961  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended an  emergency  wheat  program, 
which  was  designed  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  produce  wheat.     It  was  a  program 
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that  was  destined  to  fail  from  the  be- 
ginning, because  we  put  ourselves  m  the 
position  of  bidding  with  fanners  to  take 
out  land  at  the  same  time  we  were  offer- 
ing them  an  increased  incentive  price 
to  produce. 

The  two  choices  for  wheat  farmers 
offered  in  this  legislation  now  under 
consideration  are  both  bad  choices.  In- 
stead of  starting  out  on  axiother  uncer- 
tain road  with  regard  to  wheat,  I 
suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture exercise  his  authority  under  the 
law  by  reducing  the  Government  guar- 
anteed price  support  for  wheat. 

As  to  feed  grains.  I  think  we  must  be 
extremely  careful  as  we  consider  this 
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ment  will  dump  surpluses  on  the  mai- 
ket  which,  of  course,  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences.  Thus,  the  surpluses 
created  by  unwise  Government  programs 
in  the  past  would  be  used  to  coerce  farm- 
ers into  accepting  the  proposals  for  even 
tighter    controls    over    marketing    and 

acreage. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  allow 
the  temporary  law  to  expire,  reject  the 
Ellender  amendment,  and  allow  the  1958 
law  to  go  into  effect  with  regard  to 
feed  grains. 

The  BilUe  Sol  Estes  scandal,  which  has 
shaken  the  faith  of  many  Americans  in 
the  soundness  of  the  program.s  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agri- 


extremeiy  carciui  «   "^."r^rof  our     culture,  has  caused  some  people  to  want 
^'t^l^^^t  ^^°Hirfrn^1?vest^     to  push' the  -panic  button."    But  ii  there 

is  anything  to  be  learned  from  this  ex- 


farm  income  is  derived  from  Uvestock 
and  livestock  products.  Feed  grain  is 
used  to  produce  this  income.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  bill  currently  under  con- 
sideration as  reported  by  the  committee, 
S.  3225,  simply  extends  the  so-called 
emergency  feed  grain  program.  But 
again.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  law  dealing  with 
feed  grains.  Many  of  my  colleagues  will 
remember  the  long  hours  of  debate  on 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  The  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program  was  super- 


perience,  it  is  the  danger  of  placing  ad- 
ditional bureaucratic  powers  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  control  agri- 
culture. We  must  make  sure  that  any 
legislation  we  pass  this  year  will  not 
further  regiment  fanners  and  ranchers, 
leading  to  further  Government  domina- 
tion and  low  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  testimony  of  Robert  Mur- 


Spt^ei  on  thiT^^ane-^  prr,islon  of     Phy  and  Howard  J.  fee.  secretary  and 
the  law.    Agala  the  Secretary  ot  Agri-    president,  respectively,  of  the  Utah  Cat- 
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culture  increased  the  price  support  from 
roughly  $1.05  a  bushel  for  corn  to  $1.20 
a  bushel;  and  at  the  same  time  we  asked 
farmers  to  retire  acreages  of  corn. 

In  1961  the  story  is  very  clear.  This 
program  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$850  million;  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture PYeeman  himself  now  admits  that 
we  only  got  a  net  reduction  of  about  200 
million  bushels  of  corn.  This  is  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $4  per  bushel. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
give  Washington  much  greater  control 
over  agriculture,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  a  dangerous  direction 
In  which  to  go.  In  Utah,  for  example, 
we  have  recently  had  several  examples 
of  arbitrary  actions  on  the  part  of  agri- 
cultural officials.  The  most  notable 
case  was  one  last  year  involving  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  T. 
Ralph,  who  was  recently  dismissed  from 
the  Department  because  of  his  in- 
volvement In  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 
Testimony  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  last 
August  revealed  that  Mr.  Ralph  had 
threatened  reprisals  against  a  group  of 
Utah  cattlemen  who  had  indicated  their 
opposition  to  the  administration's  omni- 
bus farm  bill. 

The  question  of  placing  increased 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  such  as  Mr. 
Ralph  will  be  particularly  important  if 
the  Ellender  amendment  is  approved, 
repealing  the  1958  Act  and  superimpos- 
ing a  strict  control  system  and  high 
price  support  program.  This  program 
will  involve  both  blackmail  and  bribei-y- 
It  plans  for  giving  farmers  a  sup- 
posedly democratic  vote  on  whether  to 
accept  Government  marketing  regula- 
tions, but  they  really  will  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter.  The  program  provides 
that  if  they  reject  the  program,  price 
supports  will  be  lifted,  and  the  Govera- 


tlemen's  Association 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Robert  Mup.phy  and  Howard 
J.  Clegg 

Mr,  MuHPHY,  Bob  Murphy,  and  I  am  secre- 
tary of  the  UUih  Cattlemen's  Associauon, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairman,  Very  well,  will  you  give 
your  address  for  the  record. 

Mr,  MrRPHT.   1221  Newhouse  Hotel 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  identify  yourself 
for  the  record,  please, 

Mr.  Clecg,  Howard  Clegg,  C-1-e-g-g.  I  am 
president  of  the  Utah  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  I  reside  in  Tooele,  Utah. 

Mr.  OT)oNNELL.  Mr.  Clegg,  did  you  attend 
an  tiiformal  meeting  on  the  administration's 
farm  bill  In  Salt  Lake  City  on  May  17,  1961? 

Mr,  Clegg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  O'DoNNELL.  Was  a  prominent  official 
there.  Assistant  Secretary  James  T.  Ralph 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Mlndt.  Who  had  called  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Ralph  or  you  fellows? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by 
the  extension  service  of  Ut.ah  State  Univer- 
sity, Carl  Presnick,  director. 

Mr,  O'DONNELL,  Who  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  generally? 

Mr,  Clbgg.  Myself.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the 
president  of  the  Utah  Woolgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation. Carl  Fresnick,  the  director  of  the 
extension  service,  and  Jess  Tuttle  and  John 
GlUman  of  the  State  ASC  committee,  and 
Glade  Alread,  the  administrator  of  the  State 
ASC. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Making  a  total  number  of 
approximately  how  many  people? 

Mr.  Clzgg.  Approximately  eight  people. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  This  meeting  was  in  the 
evening? 

Mr.  Clegg.  No,  it  was  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  they  had  some  other  appoint- 
ments and  then  it  was  reconvened  In  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  CDoNNKLL.  Were  luiy   minutes  made 
of   the   meeting,   was   any   recording   taken? 
Mr.  Clegg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Were  any  notes  made? 
Mr.  Clegg,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Then  there  Is  no  record 
of  the  meeting  as  such? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Only  our  recollections. 
Mr.  O'DONNELL,  Now  what  to  your  recol- 
lection was  stated  by  Mr.  Ralph  which  would 
Indicate  that  he  might  take,  or  means  might 
be  taken  by  the  Agriculture  Department,  as 
a  reprisal  against  the  cattlemen? 

Mr.  Clegg.  I  wrote  an  editorial  for  a  cattle- 
men's association  magazine,  and  this  was 
written  the  following  day,  and  I  wrote,  to 
my  recollection,  what  was  stated  in  the  meet- 
ing for  the  magazine — that  Is,  the  next  day 
fallowing  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  As  I  understand  It  now, 
the  next  day  after  the  meeting,  at  which  he 
made  statements,  you  wrote  an  editorial  for 
the  cattlemen's  association  paper? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  what  I 
wrnte  here  but  It  wasn't  published. 
The  Chairman,  It  was  not  published? 
Mr  Clegg  Yes,  sir.  We  decided  that  it 
might  be  political  and  might  be  interpreted 
by  the  membership  of  the  cattlemen's  asso- 
ciation as  a  political  move,  so  that  on  the 
advice  of  other  members  we  didn't  put  It  In 
tlie  publication. 

The    Chaihman,  Do    you    have    what   you 
wrote  at  that  time? 
Mr   Clegg    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  that  the  next 
day? 

Mr    Clegg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmsn.  The  Incident  and  what  had 
uccurred  was  fresh  In  your  mind? 
Mr  Cleoc.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  truth- 
fully to  record  therein  In  a  general  way,  or 
whatever  comments  you  made,  what  had 
occurred? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Yes,  sir;  truthful  as  I  could. 
Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  read  that? 
Mr.  Mrp.PHY.  I  am  the  editor,  and  It  was 
at  my  Intervention  that  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  association  decided  it  would  be 
better  not  to  publish  it  at  this  time. 
Senator  Mundt.  You  have  read  It? 
Mr   Mt-RPHY.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 
Senator  Mundt.  My  question  was.  having 
eat   in  at  the  meeting  and  having  read  the 
editorial,  did  the  editorial  faithfully  reflect 
what  took  place  at  the  meeting  as  you  re- 
member  It? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  believe  It  does  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection;  the  statements  In  gen- 
eral relayed  the  tempo  and  the  feeling  of 
the  statements  that  were  made  to  us  by  Mr. 
Riilph. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  reason  you  did  not 
publish  it  was  not  that  it  was  not  factual, 
but  because  you  felt  It  might  be  considered 
political  by  some  of  your  members? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  Is  exactly  right  and 
that  was  the  purpose  of  our  not  having  it 
in  the  magazine  at  that  time. 

.Senator  Mundt.  How  soon  after  It  was 
written  did  you  first  read  the  statement? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  had  it  In  our  oflQce  the  fol- 
lowing day.  after  I  got  It  in  the  office  the 
evening  after  the  meeting  was  held  In  Salt 
Lake,  on  P.Iay  17,  and  that  would  make  It  on 
May  18. 

Senator  Mundt  The  next  day,  and  he  said 
he  wro'e  it  the  next  day. 

Mr  Murphy.  The  following  day  after  that 
I  received  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  evening  of  the  day 
followini:;  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  would  be  on  May  19 
Senator     Mundt.  So     your     memory     was 
fresh,    then,   when   you   read    it  as   to  what 
had  occurred? 

Mr  Clecg  I  wrote  it  the  following  day  but 
before  I  got  it  into  the  magazine,  it  is  dated 
May  22,  so  it  was  within  3  or  4  days  that  It 
was  sent  in  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  wrote 
it  and  it  was  sent  in  to  him,  some  2  or  3  days 
after, 

Mr   CLrcG    Yes,  sir. 


Th«  CRAmcAN.  But  anyway,  It  was  very 
shortly  after  the  Incident  occurred,  and  the 
article  was  written  that  you  first  read  It? 

Mr.  MtiaPHT.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  anything  In  It 
at  that  time,  when  your  memory  was  fresh 
about  It,  that  you  would  want  to  correct  or 
modify  or  change  as  to  what  the  facts  w«re? 

Mr,  MtTRPHY.  No, 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  suggest  the  witness  read 
the  editorial.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  editorial  may 
be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  Is  as  follows: ) 

Utah  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  22. 1961. 

Dear  Fellow  Cattlemen:  A  timely  sub- 
ject for  this  month's  letter  Is  this  so-called 
"omnibus"  farm  bill,  H.R.  6400  and  S.  1643,  I 
have  attempted  to  acquaint  myself  by  reading 
the  bill,  by  studying  a  digest  of  it  written 
by  Don  L.  Short,  a  cattleman  Representa- 
tive to  Congress,  by  studying  the  American 
National  Association's  statements  regarding 
It.  and  through  conferring  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Ag.rlcu  ture  James  T.  Ralph. 
Assistant  Secretary  Ralph  was  in  Salt  Lake 
May  17  and  spent  I'/j  hours  discussing  the 
bill  and  its  effects  on  livestock  with  Mr. 
Welby  Aagard.  {)f  the  Utah  Woolgrowers* 
Association,  Bob  Murphy,  and  myself  of  our 
association. 

The  bin  Is  long  and  complicated  and  is 
subject  to  w^lde  interpretation  by  different 
groups.  The  ANCA  has  appeared  before  txjth 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees and  asked  that  the  cattle  Industry  be 
exempted  from  coverage  by  the  bill.  They 
also  made  a  few  other  specific  objections. 
The  ANCA  expressed  considerable  concern 
that  the  bill  would  give  Increased  power  to 
the  Government  to  control  the  numbers  and 
marketing  of  cattle.  Mr.  Ralph  states  that 
the  ANCA  Is  com])letely  wrong  In  this  Inter- 
pretation and  that  the  bill  Is  Intended  as 
Implementing  legislation  for  each  commodity 
group  to  take  the  action  that  they  may  de- 
sire to  control  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  their  product.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  requires  a  national  referendum  of 
bona  fide  producers  before  any  commodity 
program  can  be  put  Into  effect.  The  ANCA 
objected  to  the  method  of  selection  of  the 
national  farm  advisory  committees.  The  bill 
states  that  the  county  ASC  committees  will 
nominate  two-thirds  of  the  committee  and 
that  the  other  one-third  will  be  nominated 
by  the  farm  organizations.  Since  cattlemen 
have  not  had  a  major  interest  in  the  ASC 
program,  It  Is  not  felt  that  they  are  prop- 
erly represented  on  the  county  committees. 
Mr.  Ralph  contended  that  this  could  be  taken 
care  of  by  amendment  to  the  bill  to  Insure 
proper  Industry  representation. 

Mr.  Ralph  contends  that  the  cattle  in- 
dustry Is  the  only  major  commodity  group 
that  has  not  been  able  to  produce  consid- 
erably beyond  the  amount  that  consumers 
are  willing  to  buy  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Also,  he  states  that  cattle  numbers  have  been 
held  In  check  by  the  slow  Increase  rate  and 
by  the  low  prices  during  the  high-production 
phase  of  the  cycle.  He  states  that  cattle- 
men have  been  content  to  take  the  low 
prices  because  they  know  that  they  could 
make  It  back  on  the  high  side  of  the  cycle. 
He  believes  that  in  the  future  there  may 
not  be  much  of  a  high  side  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous Increases  In  Imports.  My  personal 
feeling  on  the  matter  of  future  cattle  num- 
bers Is  that  we  have  a  greater  potential  for 
increase  than  we  are  recognizing.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  Increased  demand  for  lighter 
weight  animals  with  less  waste  fat  and  the 
sharp  price  reduction  of  yearling,  feeders 
compared  with  calves  will  liquidate  the  year- 
ling phase  of  our  cattle  business.  The  range, 
pasture,  and  supplementary  feed  used  by 
these  yearlings  U  going  to  be  used  for  cow 
and  calf  operations.     With   the  large  feed 


-supply  produced  by  our  farmers,  this  change 
could  bring  about  a  much  greater  beef  sup- 
ply than  we  have  been  considering. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  disa- 
greement on  the  various  parts  of  the  farm 
bill  the  question  was  asked  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  new  administration  toward 
the  cuts  of  livestock  usage  on  the  national 
forests.  Mr.  Ralph  answered  that  If  the 
cattlemen  insist  on  being  free  enterprisers 
that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  removing  all 
livestock  from  the  public  ranges.  He  further 
stated  that  he  wotild  welcome  all  of  the  beef 
imports  that  South  America,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  care  to  aend  until  the  cattle- 
men get  all  the  free  enterprise  they  want. 
He  had  previously  explained  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  that  It  was  private  en- 
terprise that  this  administration  was  inter- 
ested In  maintaining. 

The  vindictive  attitude  of  Mr.  Ralph  was 
a  considerable  shock  to  me.  There  was  a 
dinner  and  a  large  meeting  In  the  evening, 
attended  by  many  of  the  agrictiltural  and 
political  leaders  of  the  State,  Mr.  Ralph 
needled  the  cattlemen  present  several  times 
for  being  "rugged  Individualists"  and  "free 
enterprisers." 

Mr.  Ralph  claims  that  the  only  organized 
opposition  to  the  bill  is  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  He  claims 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  against  It  because 
it  uses  the  commodity  approach  and  as 
such  violates  a  basic  principle  of  the  Farm 
Bureau — the  claim  that  the  Bureau  should 
represent  all  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Ralph  holds 
that  the  opposition  of  the  AFBP  and  ANCA 
could  not  stop  this  legislation,  but  that  the 
undercover  opposition  by  the  retail  grocery 
and  packing  Industries  might  stop  it. 

Many  sections  of  the  blU  such  as  the  ex- 
tension and  amendment  of  Public  Law  480. 
the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act.  and  the  re- 
vision of  the  agricultural  credit  program, 
etc..  are  receiving  considerable  support  from 
most  of  agriculture. 

Since  many  of  the  proposals  In  the  bill  are 
new,  this  association  has  no  directions  from 
the  membership  to  follow.  No  formal  action 
regarding  this  bill  has  been  nor  will  be  taken 
by  this  association  at  this  time.  The  new 
administration's  attitude  Is  that  now  is  the 
time  for  some  far-reaching  legislation  to  put 
agriciUture  on  an  even  basis  with  other  large 
Industries  In  bargaining  power  and  produc- 
tion control.  With  an  Inevitable  continued 
decline  In  the  agricultural  population  this 
Is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  Intent  of  my  comments  has  not  been 
to  take  sides  either  for  or  against  this  legis- 
lation. My  personal  feeling  Is  that  some  is 
good  and  some  Is  questionable.  I  suggest 
that  each  of  you  contact  our  congressional 
delegation  and  Inform  them  of  your  feelings 
regarding  this  legislation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  Clegg. 

The  Chairman.  Now  if  you  care  to  read 
excerpts  from  It.  you  may  do   that. 

Mr,  Clegg  (reading) : 

"After  considerable  discussion  and  dis- 
agreement on  the  various  parts  of  the  farm 
bill,  the  question  was  asked  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  new  administration  toward 
the  cuts  of  livestock  usage  on  the  national 
forests,  Mr.  Ralph  answered  that  If  the  cat- 
tlemen Insist  on  being  free  enterprisers  that 
he  would  be  In  favor  of  removing  all  live- 
stock from  the  public  ranges.  He  further 
stated  that  he  would  welcome  all  of  the  beef 
Imports  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  care  to  send  until  the  cattlemen 
get  all  of  the  free  enterprise  they  want.  He 
had  previously  explained  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  that  It  was  private  en- 
terprise that  this  administration  was  inter- 
ested in  maintaining. 

"The  vindictive  attitude  of  Mr.  Ralph 
was  a  considerable  shock  to  me,  and  there 


was  a  dinner  and  a  large  meeting  In  the 
evening  attended  by  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  political  leaders  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Ralph  needled  the  cattlemen  present  several 
times  for  being  rugged  individualists  and 
free  enterprisers." 

The  Chairman.  He  did  what  several  times? 

Mr.  Clegg    Needled. 

The  Chairman.  His  attitude  was  klni  of 
needling  them  because  they  wanted  to  be 
Independent  and  self-reliant,  and  free  enter- 
prise people? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  the  only 
two  cattlemen  there,  at  the  dinner  they  had. 
a  dinner  for  leaders,  and  everybody  was  In- 
troduced, and  he  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  free  enterprisers  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Singled  you  out? 

Mr.  Clecg.  Singled  us  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  groups  were 
Introduced  that  he  dldnt  call  free  enter- 
prisers? 

Mr.  Clegg    All  of  the  other  groups. 

The  Chairman.  Name  some  of  them. 

Mr,  Clecg  The  milk  federation  and  the 
Farmers  Union  and   the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  were  members  of  vari- 
ous granges  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  introduced  the  repre- 
sentatives o'  them  without  such  reference 
to  them? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  got  to  you  two, 
he  singled  you  out? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes.  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  identified  you  as 
free  enterprisers? 

Mr.   Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  it  In  a  complimen- 
tary way,  did  he? 

Mr.  Clegg.  It  wasn't  Interpreted  as  a  com- 
pliment by  the  rest  of  the  group. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  It  was  not  so  interpreted, 
and  it  apparently  was  not  intended  to  be  so? 

Mr.  Clecg.  It  wasn't  intended;   no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  any  embar- 
rassment by  being  thus  singled  out  In  that 
situation? 

Mr.  MuHPHT.  The  word  Is  "Indignation." 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  embarrassed 
as  much  as  you  were  Indignant? 

Mr.    Murphy.  That   is   right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  read  all  of  the 
pertinent  parts  of  the  editorial  now? 

Mr.  Cleoo.  There  are  several  other  parts 
of  It.  I  think  this  Is  all  that  Is  pertinent 
to  the  Inquiry  here.  The  rest  of  the  article 
talks  about  the  farm  bill,  but  that  was  the 
only  place. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  whole  editorial  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  record.  You  have 
a  newspaper  clipping.  Was  that  Involved  In 
this? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  newspaper  clipping  is 
not  a  part  of  this  edltorlaL  The  newspaper 
cUpping  in  front  of  me  is  taken  from  the 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Thursday, 
June  29. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  It  refer  to? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  you  dont  mind.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  very  small  portion  of  It  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  may  be 
submitted  for  the  record  and  you  may  read 
excerpts  from  It. 

Will  you  submit  It  for  the  record? 

(The  editorial  referred  to  Is  as   follows  ) 

'  [From   the   Deseret  News,    Salt   Lake   City. 

Utah.  June  29.  1961] 

"Are  Farmers  Being  Threatened? 

"A  prompt  and  thorough  investigation 
should  be  made  Into  reports,  which  vary  from 
rumors  to  outright  charges,  that  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials  have  threatened 
reprisals  against  farm  groups  that  do  not 
support  the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill. 

"In  Utah,  private  reports  have  It  that  a 
high  Agriculture  Department  ofQclal  indi- 
cated to  a  cattleman's  group   that  grazing 
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rights  on  Federal  land  might  be  In  jeopardy 
If  stockmen  fall  to  support  the  bill.  If  true 
this  is  about  the  same  as  making  a  threat 
on  a  merchant's  business  license. 

"Similar  charges  are  being  made  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
end  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  have  said 
the  charges  Include: 

"That  cotton  warehouse  operators  were 
warned  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  ignore  their  request  for  higher  cotton 
storage  rates  if  they  opposed  the  farm  bill. 
However,  the  group  went  through  with  its 
plan  to  testify  against  it. 

"That  Agriculture  Department  personnel 
have  been  ordered  to  sell  the  program  or 
resign. 

"That  the  poultry  industry  was  told  its 
products  would  be  removed  from  school 
lunch  program  menus  if  it  did  not  support 
the  legislation. 

"The  Chicago  Tribune  also  quoted  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  as  saying  he  has  heard  of 
reports  of  similar  threats  for  several  weeks. 
"The  sheer  number  of  these  charges,  as 
well  as  their  seriousness,  amount  to  a  lot  of 
smoke  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
fire.  Certainly  they  warrant  more  than  Just 
routine  denial  that  was  forthcoming  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"These  accusations  are  lent  at  least  a  de- 
gree of  credence  by  the  fact  that  the 
Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill  is  encountering 
extremely  tough  sledding  in  Congress.  The 
bill  would  authorize  farmers  themselves  to 
draft  and  adopt  a  new  series  of  crop-by-crop 
farm  marketing  control  programs  that.  In 
the  bill's  original  form,  would  have  been  sub- 
ject only  to  congressional  veto.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  measure  more  politically 
palatable,  it  has  been  revised  to  give  Con- 
gress a  bigger  voice  in  formulation  of  such 
marketing  programs.  But  the  economics  of 
the  proposal  are  still  hard  to  swallow. 

"In  any  event,  the  facts  should  be  investi- 
gated. There  is  a  line  where  pressure  that  is 
Justifiable  leaves  off  and  outright  blackmail 
begins.  Congressional  investigators  should 
determine  whether  that  line  has  been 
crossed. 

"If  It  has  been  crossed,  or  even  if  the  ru- 
mors and  accusations  are  allowed  to  persist 
unchallenged,  then  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's reputation  and  the  morale  of  the 
agriculture  Industry  are  sure  to  suffer. 

"If  true,  the  alleged  threats  could  repre- 
sent vicious  abuse  of  authority  not  in  the 
American  tradition  of  fairplay. 

"If  false,  the  charges  are  an  unfair  attack 
on  the  Agriculture  Department  and  should 
be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

"Whatever  the  case,  the  farm  bill  should 
be  passed  or  defeated  strictly  on  its  merits. 
The  objectivity  that  is  needed  for  intelligent 
congressional  discussion  of  the  bill  will  be 
hard  to  obtain  as  long  as  the  issue  is  ob- 
scured by  threats  cr  suspicions  of  threats." 
Senator  Mundt.  When  was  this?  How 
long  after  it  was  this  taken? 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  was  published  in  the 
Deseret  News  on  June  29. 

Mr.  Clegc.  We  didn't  pick  any  issue  of 
this  and  we  were  not  anxious  to  be  inter- 
preted as  making  a  political  issue,  and  they 
called  us  every  day  and  asked  us  to  tell 
what  happened  and  we  never  did,  either  one 
of  us,  and  so  that  the  Information  that  they 
have  did  not  come  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  publish? 
Mr.  Clegg.  a  prompt  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation should  be  made  into  reports  which 
vary  from  rumors  to  outright  charges,  that 
Agriculture  Department  officials  have  threat- 
ened reprisals  against  farm  groups  that  do 
not  support  the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill. 
In  Utah,  private  reports  of  it  that  a  high 
Agriculture  Department  official  Indicated 
to  a  cattlemen's  group,  that  grazing  rights 
(  n  Federal  land  might  be  in  Jeopardy  if 
stockmen  failed  to  support  the  bill.     If  true. 


this  Is  about  the  same  as  making  a  threat 
on  a  merchant's  business  license;  similar 
charges  have  been  made  eUcwhere  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Senator  Mundt.  They  got  their  informa- 
tion from  some  of  the  other  people  who  at- 
tended the  meeting,  rather  than  from  you? 
Mr.  MiRPHY.  This  information,  as  near  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  has  come  back 
to  the  Deseret  News  directly  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  probably 
came  from  news  reporters? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Here  in  Washington,  back  to 
their  news  reporting  service,  by  way  of 
memos  through  their  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Were  newsmen  present  at 
this  meeting? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  were  not. 
The  Chairman.  No  newsmen  were  present? 
Mr.  Murphy.  No,  the  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation  should   have   been    keeping   notes, 
but  this  was  an  Informal  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary  of  what  as- 
sociation? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  Utah  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation 

The  Chairman.  He  was  keeping  notes? 
Mr.  Murphy.  He  should  have  been,  but  I 
didn't.    We  didn't  take  notes  of  any  kind. 
The  Chairman.  You  didn't  keep  notes? 
Mr.  Murphy.  No.  I  did  not. 
The  Chairman.  How  would  newsmen  here 
In  Washington  know  something  about   It  to 
report  to  this  paper  out  there? 

Mr.  MtTRPHY.  It  is  quite  possible  through 
the  chain  of  events  that  followed  the  meeting 
that  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 

The  Chairman.  What  chain  of  events? 
Mr,    Murphy.  The    events   that   happened 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  Ci'.AiRMAN.  You  mean  some  other  com- 
ment about  these  things.  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  know  what  happened  there, 
though,  and  report  it  if  they  were  not  there. 
Mr.  Murphy,  This  Is  Just  a  newspaper- 
man's snooping  around  and  finding  out  what 
is  going  cm. 

Mr.  Clkgc.  I  think,  actually,  the  comments 
to  the  paper  must  have  come  through  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  we  did  talk  to  them  that 
night.  The  Farm  Bureau  was  at  the  same 
meeting  that  he  singled  us  out  and  they 
asked  us  what  was  the  trouble. 

Senator  Mundt,  This  was  not  an  off-tlie- 
record  meeting  and  your  fellows  who  were 
indlgnan-  very  logically  would  have  commu- 
nicated to  some  of  ovir  associates  as  to  what 
took  place  at  the  Ralph  meeting,  wouldn't 
you? 

Mr.  Clegg.  That  is  right 
Senator  Mundt,  Thrre  was  no  .security 
secrecy  .nvolved,  and  y^u  certainly  told 
someone  what  took  place,  and  from  them 
the  newt^papermen  could  very  readily  have 
picked  up  the  information 

Mr.  Murphy,  That  is  exactly  correct. 
The  Chairman.  I  don't  see  how  they  would 
get  it  out  in  Washington 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  where  their  memo 
came  from,  right  through  their  top  end  of 
their  ncvsp.iper  business. 

The  Chairman.  Here  In  Washington? 
Mr,   Murphy.  Apparently,   that   Is  as  near 
as  I  have  been  able  to  check  It  out. 
The  Chairman.  But  they  got  it? 
Mr,  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  didn't  get  it  directly 
from  either  of  you? 

Mr.  Murpht.  No;  and  it  was  a  difficult  task 
to  hold  this  off  and  keep  out  of  the  news- 
papers as  long  as  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  did  you  want  to  keep 
it  out? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  felt,  as  we  said  before, 
that  it  was  rather  a  "hot  potato"  political 
issue  at  that  time,  and  we  did  not  care  to 
Involve  our  association  as  such  In  a  political 
controversy  since  we  represent  the  cattlemen 
of  Utah  who  are  of  all  political  philosophies. 
The  Chairman.  All  right.  Is  there  any- 
thing fiu-ther? 


Mr  O'DoNNELL.  I  have  one  thing.  I  have 
here  an  affidavit  which  I  would  like  to  have 
each  of  you  identify  because  it  is  submitted 
Jointly  and   I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

concerning  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  original  affi- 
davit that  you  submitted  to  the  committee? 
Mr.  Murphy,  Yes,  sir. 
Mr    Clegg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  affidavit  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  record. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
Utah  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  June  16,  1961. 
Mr   Donald  O'Donnell. 

Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations, Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Mr.  O'Donnell;  The  undersigned  wish  to 
submit  the  following  Information  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  statements  that  were  made 
to  us  during  an  informal  dlscurslon  with 
Under  S:'cretary  of  Agriculture  James  T. 
Ralph  while  he  was  visiting  In  Salt  Lake 
City  on  May  17.  We  wish  to  point  out  that 
s.nce  this  was  an  Informal  discussion,  no 
notes  or  recording  of  the  conversation  are 
available.  We  have  recalled,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Ralph's  statement  when  a.":ked 
a  question  regarding  the  new  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  reduction  of  livestock 
usage  of  the  griizing  on  the  national  forests. 
Mr  Ralph  answered  that  as  the  cattlemen 
Insist  on  being  free  enterprisers  that  he 
would  favor  removal  of  all  grazing  privileges 
on  the  national  land  reserve  and  further 
would  %-elcome  all  beef  Import:  from  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  until 
the  cattlemen  get  all  the  free  enterprise  they 
want. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  has  dili- 
gently represented  the  cattle  Industry  n 
hearing's  before  congressional  committees  In 
an  effort  to  follow  the  wishes  of  the  Industry 
to  maintain  their  position  of  remaining  free 
of  Government  control  and  regulation.  This 
free  enterprise  stand  of  the  cattle  Industry 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
Indu  try.  It  was  shocking  to  us  to  learn  of 
the  administration's  apparent  policy  to  take 
reprisals  against  any  group  that  would  take 
an  opjx^slng  stand  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
We  believe  this  matter  is  a  serious  threat 
on  our  freedom  to  express  our  views.  We 
bring  it  to  your  attention  with  the  feeling 
that  our  opinion  of  what  was  said  will  be 
given  your  consideration. 

Howard  J    Clegg. 

President. 
Bob  Murphy, 

Secretary. 
State  or  Utah 
County  of  Salt  Lake,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
16th  day  of  June  1961. 

Jeannette  C.  Day, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission   expires  March   19,   1961, 
Mr,  O'Donnell.  The  second  last  paragraph 
of  that  affidavit,  you  state  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, that — 

"It  was  shocking  to  us  to  learn  of  the  ad- 
ministration's   apparent   policy    to    take    re- 
prisals against  any  group  that  would  take  an 
opposing  stand  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill." 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Were  these  statements 
that  were  made  by  Ralph  directed  to  you. 
insofar  as  testimony  in  connection  with  the 
f.irm  bill  was  coiicerned? 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  I  may  speak,  I  Interpret 
Mr.  Ralph's  statements  to  us  in  front  of  the 
State  ASC  committee,  this  afternoon  meet- 
ing, prior  to  tlie  banquet,  at  which  time  we 
were  called  together  to  meet  with  Secretary 
Rxlph  and  to  discuss  the  administration's 
f.irm  program,  the  principal  topic  of  our  dis- 
cussion at  that  time  w:is  the  v.irlous  aspects 


of  this  bin  as  related  to  the  livestock  Indus- 
try, specifically. 

The  Chaiucam.  That  wa«  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  to  dlsctua  the  hill,  was 
It  not? 

Mr.  Mubpht.  That  Is  right.  Interpreting 
the  remarks  that  were  made  at  the  meeting 
In  the  afternoon,  together  with  the  Indigna- 
tion that  was  caused  by  Mr.  Ralph  King's 
singling  Howard  and  me  out  of  a  group  of  180 
or  200  people  eji  free  enterprisers.  It  was 
pretty  obvious  to  Howard  and  me  that  this  Is 
an  Infringement  on  our  basic  rights  to  oppose 
legislation  that  we  do  not  feel  Is  of  benefit 
to  our  people. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  But  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing Is  that  apart  from  reprisals  of  pressures 
that  may  have  been  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  In  connection  with  the 
farm  legislation,  was  anything  directed  spe- 
ciflcally  to  your  attention,  either  one  of  you, 
as  to  testifying  against  the  proposed  farm 
legislation?  Was  any  reprisal  made  In  that 
vein? 

Mr.  Clegg.  I  would  say  not.  It  wasn't  di- 
rectly made  like  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Mtnu'HT.  Not  specifically,  no.  In 
general,  I  would  say  that  the  Implications 
were  there. 

The  Chairmak.  There  Is  an  Implication  If 
you  folks  opposed  the  bill  these  privileges 
would  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  MtmPHT.  The  tariff  embargo  on 
dressed    meat   coming    Into   this   country. 

The  Chaiemaw.  And  you  could  have  a 
lot  of  competition. 

Mr.  MuHPHT.  Prom  Imported  beef  and 
from  the  use  of  national  land  reserves,  for 
grazing  of  beef  animals. 

The  Chaixman.  That  was  the  Implication 
of  It. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  say  In  your  affidavit: 
"We  believe  this  matter  Is  a  serious  threat 
on  our  freedom  to  express  our  views."  You 
made  that  statement  on  June  16,  1961.  To- 
day, do  you  still  hold  to  that  position? 

Mr.  MuEPHT.  1  am  sorry.  I  don't  under- 
stand your  question. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  said  in  your  affidavit 
dated  June  16,  at  the  bottom,  the  last  para- 
graph: 

"We  believe  that  this  matter  Is  a  serious 
threat  on  our  freedom  to  express  our  views." 
That  was  obviously  your  opinion  at  that 
time.  Do  you  still  hold  to  that  opinion  as 
of  today? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  feel  It  Is,  personally. 

Senator  Mundt.  How  about  your  com- 
panion? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Inajsmuch  as  we  have  said  that 
he  didn't  make  a  direct  threat,  I  would  have 
to  probably  back  down  on  that  a  little  bit, 
and  say  that  I  question  whether  that  Is  a 
statement  of  policy  at  this  time. 

Senator  Mundt.  Would  you  say  that  again. 
I  don't   quite   understand   you. 

Mr.  Clegg.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
don't  consider  that  there  was  a  serious  threat 
to  our  freedom  at  this  time. 

Senator  Mundt.  Did  you  consider  it  a  seri- 
ous threat  at  the  time  you  heard  the  state- 
ment made? 

Mr.  Clegg.  I  was  irritated  at  that  time, 
yes,  and  I  did  at  the  time  we  had  the  meet- 
ing and  I  was  Ir-itated,  but  I  can't  say  that 
at  this  time  that  I  hold  any  malice  toward 
them. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  is  not  holding 
malice,  and  I  wondered  whether  you  signed 
the  affidavit  on  June  16. 

Mr.  Clegg.  Yes.  sir;  I  signed  it. 

Senator  Muniit.  And  that  reflected  your 
feeling  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Clegg.  Yeis,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Murpht.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  for  our  opportunity  to  express  otir 
views  In  this  matter  and  I  think  It  Is  oX 


vital  Importance  to  our  Industry  that  we  be 
heard  and  we  appreciate  It. 

The  Chatbm*w.  All  this  committee  Is  in- 
terested in  doing  is  finding  out  the  truth  If 
we  can.  We  hare  had  problems  of  people 
making  statements  and  then  saying  that 
they  were  misunderstood  and  so  forth.  It  Is 
pretty  hard  to  get  possibly  the  whole  facts. 
That  Is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  Obvloxisly, 
some  statements  were  made  that  got  out  into 
the  press  and  got  folks  all  exercised,  and^ 
then  when  we  try  to  trace  them  down  and 
find  out  who  Is  respwnslble,  we  have  difficulty 
doiitg  It.  That  Is  all  we  are  trying  to  do,  just 
to  get  this  record  and  get  the  truth  Into  the 
record. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  We  feel  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  and  certainly  It  msrits 
your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill  has  raised  many 
questions.  In  evaluating  them  I  believe 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  record  and 
the  experience  with  farm  programs  over 
the  isast  30  years. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  article  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
C.  F^te,  research  professor,  university  of 
Oklahoma,  "American  Farm  Policy  Since 
1933." 

This  article  is  based  on  a  lecture  Dr. 
Pite  gave  last  year  at  Concordia  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  excellent  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  Minnesota,  and  it  appeared 
in  the  spring  issue  of  Discourse,  a 
quarterly  review  published  at  Concordia 
College  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Wal- 
ther  G.  Prausnitz. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr.  Fite  be 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Quarteb-Century  of  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic     Frustration:       American      Farm 

Policy  Since  1933 

(By  Gilbert  C.  Fite) 

No  domestic  question  has  been  so  con- 
stantly before  the  American  people  during 
the  last  quarter  centtu-y  as  the  farm  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  impossible  for  any  literate 
person  to  avoid  this  Issue.  The  agricultural 
press,  country  weeklies,  metropolitan  dallies, 
and  the  national  magazines,  all  have  dealt 
in  one  way  or  another  with  this  vital  issue. 
Just  to  trace  the  literature  and  ideas  devoted 
to  the  thorny  farm  question  would  take 
more  volumes  than  Gibbon  used  to  write 
"The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  Certainly,  there  is  no  com- 
parable domestic  problem  which  has  received 
equal  attention  by  scholars,  statesmen  and 
ordinary  citizens,  and  yet  which  seems  fur- 
ther from  a  satisfactory  and  acceptable  solu- 
tion after  more  than  25  years.  Despite  the 
plans  tried  and  others  proposed,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  a  foreign  diplomat 
who  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  1920's 
and  was  offered  a  drink  of  grape  juice.  He 
remarked :  "It  looks  good.  It  tastes  good,  but 
does  it  accomplish  anything?" 

What  we  know  today  as  the  farm  problem 
Is  really  a  multitude  of  related  problems. 
Moreover,  If  it  Is  any  consolation,  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  questions  Involved 
are  nearly  as  old  as  American  history  Itself. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  planters  sought  to 
cut  tobacco  output  In  the  17th  century  as  a 
means  of  reducing  production  and  raising 
prices.  Despite  their  failure,  the  action  of 
17th-century  tobacco  growers  makes  it  clear 
that  farmers  recognized  surpluses  as  the 
heart  of  their  problem. 

Throughout  the  late  19th  century,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  supply  of  farm  com- 


modities and  prices  recelTCd  was  clearly  ap- 
parent. Contemporariea  recognised  that  big 
crops  usually  meant  low  prices,  and  that 
smaller  output  often  brotight  farmers  more 
actual  money  than  bountiful  harvests.  How- 
ever, farmers  themselves  seldom  admitted 
that  they  produced  a  surplus  and  argued 
that  so  long  as  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  there 
could  not  be  too  much  food.  Most  of  the 
farm  groups.  Including  the  Populists,  de- 
clared that  monopoly  control  and  expansion 
of  the  currency  would  solve  their  main  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

As  agriculture  became  more  highly  com- 
mercialized, the  question  of  price  assumed 
commanding  Importance.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  wheat  brings  80  cents 
or  S3  a  bushel  so  long  as  a  farmer  makes 
his  own  flour.  Whatever  the  price.  It  pro- 
vides the  same  amount  of  food.  But  when 
a  farmer  sells  his  wheat  and  buys  bread, 
machinery,  and  other  commodities  the  re- 
lation of  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  prices 
of  nonfarm  products  is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance. Thus  It  Is  not  stirprlslng  that  at- 
tempts to  cut  surplus  production  were  first 
made  among  the  most  highly  wnnmerclallaed 
farmers  of  17th  century  America,  namely,  the 
Tidewater  tobacco  planters.  Moreover,  It  was 
the  most  highly  specialized  and  commercial- 
ized farmers  In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century  who  made  the  loudest  demands  for 
government  aid.  Increased  commercialism 
of  all  aspects  of  American  agriculture,  the 
thrusting  of  farmers  more  deeply  Into  an 
exchange  economy,  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  farm  problems. 

It  was  not  until  the  1920'8  that  farmers 
began  to  demand  Government  Intervention 
on  a  broad  scale  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
agrictiltural  prices.  Senator  George  Norrls 
suggested  In  1921  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment loan  money  to  needy  nations  abroad  so 
they  could  buy  American  surpluses  and  stim•^ 
ulate  farm  markets.  Many  other  schemes 
which  Involved  Government  action  were  al.«^o 
proposed,  including  outright  price  fixing. 
However,  the  most  popular  plan  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  Illinois  farm  machine  execu- 
tive. George  N.  Peek.  Peek's  Ideas  of  surplus 
control  were  Incorporated  in  the  twice- 
vetoed  McNary-Haugen  bill  which  was  before 
Congress  In  various  forms  almost  constantly 
between  1924  and  1928. 

The  protracted  and  bitter  fight  over  the 
McNary-Haugen  legislation  was  of  utmost 
importance  in  developing  broad  Federal  farm 
policy.  The  most  significant  contribution  of 
Peek  and  his  followers  was  planting  and  nur- 
turing the  idea  of  parity  prices,  a  concept 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  price  sup- 
port legislation  since  1933.  The  McNary- 
Haugenites  Impressed  upon  farmers  the  need 
for  compulsory  cooperation  If  they  hoi>€d  to 
achieve  parity  price.  Thus  by  Indoctrinat- 
ing farmers  with  the  idea  of  compulsory  co- 
operation and  group  action,  the  McNary- 
Haugen  campaign  helped  to  break  down  the 
traditional  individualism  of  farmers  and  as- 
sisted in  ushering  in  the  era  of  collective  ac- 
tion among  agriculturists.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Government  was  viewed  as  having  a 
fundamental  resjxmsibility  to  help  agricul- 
ture gain  a  larger  share  of  the  national 
Income.  Tlie  farm  fight  of  the  1920  s  also 
pointed  up  the  surplus  queition  which  lias 
been  periodically  considered  by  farmers  dur- 
ing the  preceding  three  centuries.  This  in 
turn  aroused  discussion  of  acreage  restriction 
as  a  means  of  cutting  surpluses  and  raising 
prices.  Most  farmers  and  their  spokesmen 
opposed  any  forced  acreage  reduction  In  the 
1920's,  but  mkny  conservatives.  Including 
Herbert  Hooker,  advocated  voluntary  de- 
creases in  production.  It  was  only  a  short 
step  from  voluntary  to  compulsory,  or  near 
compulsory,  acreage  reduction  which  be- 
came a  basic  part  of  the  AAA  of  1933. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  passed  In 
June   1929.   was   the  first   peacetime   law  In 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  which  placed 
any  responsibility  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  farmers  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  surpluses  and  low  prices.  Congress 
sought  to  place  agrlcultxire  on  a  basis  of  eco- 
nomic equality  with  other  Industries,  a  prin- 
ciple taken  from  McNary-Haugenlsm.  The 
law  provided  nnaclal  aid  to  cooperatives, 
plus  permitting  the  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernment-flnanced  stabilization  corporations 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  prices  In  the  face 
of  unusual  surpluses  and  market  declines. 
The  new  law,  administered  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  began  operations  at  a  most  in- 
opportune time.  Under  the  Impact  of  na- 
tionwide depression,  farm  prices  tobogganed 
downward  and  the  Farm  Board  soon  found 
Itself  In  a  losing  struggle  to  maintain  prices. 
By  June  1931,  the  National  Grain  Corpora- 
tion held  257  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  owned 
a  great  deal  of  cotton.  Throwing  up  its 
hands  in  despair,  the  Board  announced  that 
It  would  make  no  further  effort  to  place 
artiflcial  props  under  farm  prices. 

Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  prices,  farm- 
ers continued  to  produce  record  corps.  By 
1932  wheat  prices  had  dropped  to  as  low 
as  20  cents  a  bushel  at  some  interior  markets 
and  cotton  to  as  little  as  4  and  5  cents  a 
pound.  Other  prices  declined  in  similar  pro- 
portion. The  years  1930.  1931,  and  1932  In- 
dicate that  low  prices  do  not  discourage  high 
production  of  farm  commodities,  despite  all 
of  the  arguments  to  the  contrary  which  Lave 
been  advanced  in  the  1950'3.  As  an  aside,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  low  prices  may 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  as  they  did 
in  1932  and  1933  before  the  restrictions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  were  Im- 
posed. Parmer  reasoning  Is  fairly  simple. 
If  the  price  is  lower  it  takes  more  units  of 
a  product  to  bring  in  the  necessary  income. 
Income  is  determined  by  units  times  price. 
Thus  If  prices  are  low  pressure  grows  to  raise 
more  units  In  order  to  earn  the  same  amount 
of  money.  When  a  farmer  increases  his 
output  In  face  of  lower  prices,  he  Intensifies 
the  surplus  problem  and  prices  drop  even 
lower.  The  whole  picture  Is  confused  and 
contradictory  because,  while  a  decision  to 
increase  production  may  help  an  Individual 
farmer,  it  may  damage  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers  as  a  group  and  as  individual 
producers  is  not  identical.  This  is  why  It  is 
important  to  obtain  group  action  and  adopt 
some  means  whereby  all  farmers,  at  least 
all  of  those  producing  a  particular  major 
crop,  are  brought  together  so  they  can  make 
a  collective  decision.  The  McNary-Haugen 
bills  were  aimed  at  this  problem,  as  was  the 
AAA 

Under  the  pressure  of  depression  prices, 
mounting  farm  debt  and  bankruptcy,  and 
growing  agrarian  radicalism,  there  was  wide- 
spread agreement  by  1932  that  extensive 
governmental  intervention  was  necessary  to 
restore  farm  purchasing  power  and  attain 
a  degree  of  prosperity.  Although  most  of 
the  ideas  finally  incorporated  in  the  AAA 
were  well  developed  by  1932,  no  legislation 
could  be  achieved  because  of  the  deadlock 
between  a  Democratic  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  However,  when  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  moved  into  the  White  House, 
he  was  committed  to  an  extensive  legislative 
program   designed   to   help  farmers. 

When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  AAA 
on  M.iy  12,  1933,  a  12-year  campaign  to 
obtain  Federal  farm  relief  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  objectives  of  the  AAA  were  not 
new.  only  the  means  of  achieving  them. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  "es- 
tablish prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that 
will  give  agricultural  commodities  a  pur- 
chasing power  with  respect  to  articles  that 
farmers  buy,  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
base  period."  Except  for  tobacco,  this  pe- 
riod was  1909  to  1914. 


The  principal  means  of  achieving  this  goal 
of  parity  prices  were  to  reduce  production 
of  basic  agrlcultvu-al  commodities  through 
acreage  restriction  and  to  make  benefit  pay- 
ments to  cooperating  producers.  Provisions 
were  also  made  for  marketing  agreements 
as  a  means  of  raising  prices.  Here  was  a 
great  experimental  measure  in  national  plan- 
ning placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  President  Roosevelt, 
who  was  among  the  millions  of  Americans 
deeply  Imbued  with  the  principles  of  agrar- 
lanism  and  agricultural  fundamentalism, 
declared:  "I  tell  you  frankly  that  it  Is  a 
new  and  untrod  path,  but  I  tell  you  with 
equal  frankness  that  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition calls  for  the  trial  of  new  means  to 
rescue  agriculture." 

The  administration  considered  the  AAA  a 
vital  part  of  Its  broad  program  of  economic 
recovery.  Supporters  of  the  legislation  con- 
sidered it  good  strategy  to  attack  the  depres- 
sion In  the  farm  sector  because  of  agricul- 
ture's Importance  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  the  AAA  program  was  based  on  an 
economy  of  scarcity  which  underlaid  most 
of  the  early  New  Deal  efforts  to  bring  about 
recovery. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
supported  the  bill  only  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely critical  situation  in  agriculture. 
Senator  Cotton  Ed  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, said  he  didn't  like  the  bill,  but  would 
vote  for  it  anyway.  "There  comes  a  time 
In  the  lives  of  men,"  he  said,  "when  they 
must  rise  above  principle."  Republican  Jo- 
seph Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  complained 
of  what  he  considered  dictatorial  powers  in 
the  bill  and  said:  "We  are  on  the  way  to 
Moscow."  However,  Democratic  Representa- 
tive Sanmuel  PettenglU,  of  Indiana,  told  his 
colleagues  In  the  House:  "We  cannot  have 
a  'New  Deal'  from  the  President  unless  we 
give  him  the  cards."  Congress  considered 
that  the  new  farm  law  was  an  Important 
card  In  the  New  Deal  deck  and  passed  the 
measure  handily. 

Secretary  Wallace  and  AAA  Administrator 
George  N.  Peek  moved  quickly  t<j  imple- 
ment the  law.  By  the  end  of  1933,  1.032.000 
cottongrowers  had  signed  contracts  to  reduce 
acreage  and  they  plowed  up  10,497.000  acres 
of  growing  cotton.  Wheatgrowers  signed 
contracts  to  cut  their  acreage  in  1934  and 
1935  in  return  for  allotment  benefit  payments 
of  around  28  cents  a  bushel.  By  September. 
Government  checks  were  beginning  to  grace 
rural  mailboxes,  and  by  October  9  Secretary 
Wallace  reported  that  the  dispersing  cfflce 
had  sent  out  750,000  checks.  Benefit  p.vy- 
ments  to  wheat  raisers  in  1933-34  amounted 
to  $98,600,000,  and  reached  $101,508,000  in 
1934-35.  This  was  about  26  percent  of  total 
cash  income  from  wheat.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  southern  farmers  who  said:  "Sir. 
I  cannot  accept  a  U.S.  grant  "  but  under 
various  rental  and  benefit  payment  plans, 
cottongrowers  received  $169  million  in  1933 
and  $129  million  In  1934.  Producers  of  other 
basic  commodities  also  received  Government 
payments.  In  the  late  summer  of  1933  a 
Russian  visitor  was  being  shown  through  a 
section  of  the  AAA  offices  where  around  1,500 
people  were  employed.  They  were  operating 
adding  machines,  checking  farm  contracts, 
and  running  checkwriting  devices.  As  a 
Qiepartment  employee  explained  what  was 
going  on,  the  Russian  threw  up  his  hands 
and  exclaimed:  "Good  Lord!  This  is  a  revolu- 
tion."   And  so  it  was. 

Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  before 
In  American  history.  As  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  enmeshed  in  the  farm  program. 
the  spirit  of  Calvin  Coolldge  must  have 
shaken  the  sod  at  Plymouth,  Vt.  At  least 
it  Is  known  that  Herbert  Hoover  was  begin- 
ning to  take  pen  In  hand  and  explain  how 
this  was  part  of  "The  Challenge  to  Liberty." 

What  were  the  argtoments  to  Justify  such 
extensive  Federal  action  behalf  of  agricul- 
ture?    What  reasons  were  given  for  inter- 


ference with  free  market  prices  as  determined 
by  supply  and  demand.^  Answers  to  these 
questions  must  be  given  before  the  ration- 
alization behind  Government  Intervention 
In  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
since  1933  can  be  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  argued  that  farm- 
ing was  highly  competitive  while  business 
and  Industry  had  greatly  reduced  competi- 
tion by  combining  and  cooperating.  In 
other  words.  Industrialists  sought  to  gain 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  the  price  of 
their  products  through  agreement  and  com- 
bination, and  eliminated  the  downward 
pressures  on  prices  which  competition  nor- 
mally produced.  For  example,  farm  ma- 
chine and  motor  vehicle  prices  dropped  only 
between  6  and  16  percent  between  1929  and 
1933  while  production  was  cut  80  percent. 
With  no  control  over  price  or  production, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  de- 
clined 63  percent  and  production  only  6 
per  cent  in  the  same  period.  As  a  result 
of  this  condition.  It  was  argued  that  farmers 
were  in  a  poor  bargaining  position  with 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  The  farmer 
neither  controlled  the  prices  which  he  re- 
ceived for  his  products  nor  those  which  he 
paid  for  nonfarm  goods  For  example, 
when  he  sold  wheat  at  the  elevator  he  took 
prices  set  by  someone  else:  when  he  went  to 
buy  a  plow  or  wagon  he  paid  a  price  fixed 
by  the  manufacturer  Many  friends  of  the 
farmer  argued  In  the  1920's  and  early  1930's 
that  only  If  farmers  were  brought  together 
In  a  great  cooperative  effort  could  they 
strengthen  their  overall  bargaining  position 
In  the  economy. 

Moreover,  it  was  claimed  that  farmers  de- 
.•■ervcd  Government  help  because  so  many 
other  groups  were  feeding  at  the  Federal 
trough  Tariffs  helped  manufacturers,  the 
Government  gave  subsidies  to  shippers,  the 
ICC  permitted  the  railroads  to  charge  high 
enough  rates  to  bring  them  a  fair  return  on 
investment,  and  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  Eubfidlzed  by  cheap  mailing  rates. 
Since  others  in  the  economy  obtained  help 
from  Washington,  why  should  farmers  be 
left   out? 

Government  aid  was  also  Justified  on  the 
basis  that  the  prosperity  of  farmers  was 
basic  to  national  welfare.  Henry  C.  Wallace 
wrote  in  his  book,  "Our  Debt  and  Duty  to 
the  Farmer"  (1925),  that  "Our  great  super- 
structure of  Industry,  transportation,  and 
commerce  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
agriculture  and  can  stand  without  Injury 
only  so  long  as  the  foundation  is  secure." 
Thi.s  idea  was  repeated  thousands  of  times 
in  the  1920's  and  early  1930's.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  to  "relieve  the  existing  national  eco- 
nomic emergency  by  increasing  agricultural 
purchasing  power."  Thus  national  self-in- 
terest alone,  it  was  said,  warranted  Govern- 
ment aid  In  restoring  agricultural  prosperity. 
It  was  further  argued  that  farmers  repre- 
sented a  stabilizing  political  balance  and 
that  undue  hardship  v/ould  force  otherwise 
conservative  farmers  into  the  ranks  of  un- 
American  radicals.  Of  course,  the  immediate 
desperate  conditions  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  after  1930  was  also 
cited  to  Justify  Government  aid  to  agri- 
culture. 

For  tliree  seasons  the  first  AAA  struggled 
to  get  on  top  of  the  farm  surplus  situation. 
Wlieat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  acreages  were 
cut  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
paid  directly  to  farmers  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. A  corn-hog  program  was  Inaugurated 
in  1933  which  reduced  the  production  of  botii 
commodities.  The  AAA  bought  and  slaugh- 
tered over  8  million  hogs  In  an  effort  to 
bring  supply  Into  line  with  effective  de- 
mand, and  the  killing  of  the  poor  litle  pigs 
remained  an  emotional  political  Issue 
through  a  number  of  campaigns. 

But  surpluses  continued  and,  while  prices 
of  most  farm  commodities  rose,  they  were 
far  from  parity,  the  defined  objective  of  the 
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law.    By  January  1936  wheat  prices  were  83 

percent  of  parity,  corn  65  percent,  and  cotton 
71  percent.  Part  of  the  difficulty  In  trying 
to  achieve  parity  prices  was  the  huge  carry- 
o\crs  of  wheat  and  cotton  from  the  period 
before  1933.  Some  395  million  bushels  of 
w'-iCat  and  12.5  million  bales  of  cotton  were 
on  hand  when  Roosevelt  took  office.  Fur- 
tlicrmorc,  exports  were  low  because  of  the 
df  pres-sion  abroad,  and  partly  because  higher 
American  domestic -prices  discouraged  foreign 
purchases.  Continued  unemployment  and 
business  stagnation  also  provided  a  weak 
domestic  market  for  farm  products.  Finally, 
farn^ers  tended  to  take  their  poorest  land  out 
of  production  which  meant  that  acreage 
restriction  was  less  effective  than  anticipated, 
and  productivity  cf  land  left  in  cultivation 
was  lncrea.sed  by  adding  more  fertilizer. 
Nonetheless,  by  early  1935  wheat  was  bring- 
ing 90  cents  a  bushel  compared  to  about  35 
cents  In  1932.  This  price  Increase,  however, 
was  caused  more  by  drought  In  the  Great 
Plains  than  by  any  Government  program. 
Cotton  was  supported  at  around  10  cents  a 
pound;  and  hog  prices  reached  $8.35  a  hun- 
dred compared  to  only  $3.50  3  years  earlier. 
Ti  tal  net  farm  Income  was  $4.6  million  In 
1935,  of  which  $600  million  came  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  1932  net 
farm  Income  had  been  only  $1.9  billion. 
Farm  problems  were  far  from  solved,  but 
farmers  in  1935  had  their  best  year  since 
1929  Price  increaiies  and  Goveriunent  pay- 
ments combined  much  more  than  offset  the 
lofses  rerulting  from  acreage  curtailment. 

Despite  considerable  Improvement  In  agri- 
culture, as  well  af  In  other  aspects  of  the 
economy,  new  and  serious  problems  of  both 
a  political  and  economic  nature  caused  farm 
planners  sleepless  nights.  Political  pressures 
were  felt  in  the  program  almost  from  the 
beginning.  For  example,  under  the  original 
law  only  seven  commodities  were  Included 
for  benefit  payments.  However,  as  time 
passed,  additional  crops  were  added  to  the 
list  of  basics,  not  because  they  were  basic  to 
American  agriculture,  but  because  they  were 
Important  politically.  By  1935  eight  com- 
modities. Including  p>eanuts,  grain  sorghums, 
and  potatoes,  had  been  added  to  the  list. 
The  political  pressure  which  caused  these 
crops  to  be  Included  In  the  production  con- 
trol program  brought  even  greater  Involve- 
ment of  Government  In  agriculture  and  de- 
parted from  the  original  Idea  of  including 
only  a  few  crops  whose  price  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  export  market. 

Furthermore,  political  pressure  was  some- 
times exerted  to  get  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  loan  rates  higher  than  was 
warranted  by  the  economic  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation. In  1934,  for  Instance,  cotton  loans 
were  made  at  12  cents  a  pound.  This  might 
have  been  Justified  for  the  current  crop,  but 
a  provision  of  the  law  made  old  cotton  In  the 
hands  of  producers  eligible  for  a  12-cent 
loan,  although  the  loan  price  the  year  before 
had  been  only  10  cents.  Farmers  could  make 
2  cents  a  pound  simply  by  restoring  their 
cotton  for  another  year.  The  longer  the  pro- 
gram operated,  the  more  of  these  problems 
arose. 

Farm  planners  also  found  that  production 
(Controls  led  to  a  demand  for  even  greater  re- 
strictions. It  became  evident  shortly  after 
the  AAA  was  Inaugurated  that  noncoopera- 
tors  might  expand  their  production  and 
benefit  from  higher  prices  created  by  the 
Government  program.  If  contract  signers 
curtailed  acreage  to  stimulate  prices,  those 
outside  the  program  would  receive  benefits 
at  no  expense  to  themselves.  Consequently. 
Congress  heeded  the  pleas  for  universal  con- 
trols on  cotton  and  tobacco  producers. 
The  Bankhead  Cotton  Control  Act  and  the 
Kerr-Smlth  Act  were  passed  In  1934.  These 
nieasures  placed  strict  penalties  on  those 
farmers  who  produced  above  their  quota. 
The  administration  disliked  compulsory  con- 
trols but  It  became  a  vital  part  of  the  pro- 


grram.  Chester  Davis,  the  AAA's  second  ad- 
ministrator, said  that  "Although  it  was  an 
unwanted  child,  they  learned  to  love  it  all 
the  same." 

Although  by  1933  farmers  felt  that  the  old 
system  of  lalssez  falre  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  farm  commodities  had  become 
obsolete  and  inadequate,  they  accepted  pro- 
duction control  reluctantly  and  under  pro- 
test. There  was  something  repugnant  to 
farmers  In  the  idea  of  limiting  output  or 
destroying  commodities  such  as  occurred  In 
the  hog  and  cattle  slaughter  programs.  The 
files  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tire  full 
of  letters  protesting  acreage  restriction  and 
production  control.  One  farmer  wrote  Wal- 
lace on  May  17.  1933,  that  "you  will  have 
a  hard  task  convincing  the  farmer  that  over- 
production of  farm  produce  is  the  cause  of 
low  prices  while  8  million  farmworkers  are 
idle."  Another  writer  said  it  was  against 
all  laws  of  economics  and  religion  to  cut 
down  production  forcibly.  Several  writers 
quoted  Scripture  and  urged  the  AAA  to  hoard 
surpluses  as  Joseph  had  done  In  Egypt. 

For  a  time  in  early  1936,  it  appeared  as 
though  the  controversy  over  acreage  restric- 
tion would  become  purely  academic.  On 
January  6,  1936.  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  AAA  unconstitutional  because  ( 1 )  the 
processing  taxes  were  Illegal.  (2)  the  plan 
was  In  fact  compulsory  rather  than  volun- 
tary, (3)  and  contracts  to  reduce  production 
were  outside  the  scope  of  Federal  power. 
Farming  was  a  local  business  and  not  sub- 
ject to  controls  from  Washington.  The  Su- 
preme Court  won  the  first  battle,  but  lost 
the  war  as  Congress  moved  quickly  to  patch 
up  substitute  legislation.  After  all,  1936 
was  a  presidential  year. 

By  February,  Congress  had  passed  the  Soil 
Conservaton  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
Under  this  law,  farmers  who  substituted 
soil -conserving  crops  for  soil -depleting  crops 
(the  main  cash  crops  considered  In  surplus) 
were  eligible  for  Government  payments. 
ThuB  objections  of  the  Covirt  were  circum- 
vented by  ostensibly  making  conservation, 
a  long  recognized  Government  function,  the 
law's  major  objective,  rather  than  crop  re- 
duction. Under  the  new  law.  payments 
were  not  only  made  for  diverting  to  soil- 
conserving  crops  like  grass  and  legumes,  but 
al'o  for  some  78  soil-building  practices. 
This  permitted  farmers  to  earn  payments 
who  did  not  raise  the  so-called  basic  crops. 
Government  help  in  soil  conservation  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  conservation  was  a 
social  good,  but  that  it  was  too  expensive 
for  individual  farmers  to  undertake.  By 
1938  the  Federal  Government  was  spending 
$444  million  annually  on  its  conservation 
program. 

Extremely  large  crops  in  1937  demonstrated 
that  the  enticement  offered  by  soil  conserva- 
tion diversion  pajrments  was  by  no  means 
adequate  to  keep  surpluses  under  control. 
The  1937  cotton  crop  amounted  to  19  mil- 
lion bales,  the  largest  on  record.  Corn  pro- 
duction reached  2,700  million  bushels  and 
wheat  output  jumped  40  percent.  Conse- 
quently, cotton  dropped  to  8  cents  a  pound, 
wheat  declined  to  56  cents  and  corn  to  48 
cents  a  bushel,  the  lowest  since  1932.  In 
this  emergency,  the  President  somewhat  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  support  sagging  cotton 
prices  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  return  for  a  promise  by  Con- 
gress that  a  new  farm  program.  Including 
strict  production  controls,  would  be  enacted 
at  the  next  session. 

The  AAA  of  1938  which,  although  much 
amended,  is  still  our  basic  agricultural  law, 
again  sought  to  assist  farmers  "to  obtain,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  parity  prices  •  •  • 
and  parity  Income."  The  1936  law  had 
sought  to  achieve  parity  Incomes  for  farm- 
ers, probably  a  sounder  economic  goal  but 
one  extremely  hard  to  achieve.  The  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  legislation  were  to 
be  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and 


tobacco,  the  main  cash  crops  in  surplus. 
Acreage  allotments  were  provided  for.  and 
in  case  supplies  still  got  out  of  hand,  market- 
ing quotas  could  be  Imposed  after  two- thirds 
of  the  producers  of  a  conunodity  voted  favor- 
ably. Moreover,  the  soil  conservation  fea- 
tures of  the  1936  law  were  continued,  and 
Henry  Wallace's  ever-normal  granary  plan 
was  put  Into  ojjeratlon.  This  scheme  simply 
provided  loans  to  farmers,  permitting  them 
to  store  their  crops  in  order  to  keep  large 
surpluses  from  depressing  market  prices. 
The  law  also  authorized  direct  payments, 
so-called  parity  payments  to  raisers  of  basic 
commodities  when  prices  fell  below  parity. 
However,  these  payments  were  only  to  bring 
returns  up  to  75  percent  of  parity  In  1939 
and  1940.  Ultimately  some  $2  billion  was 
distributed    In    parity    payments. 

The  1938  law  went  much  further  than  the 
original  AAA  in  extending  governmental  con- 
trol over  agricultural  production  and  prices. 
Yet,  when  all  of  these  methods  were  used 
huge  surpluses  and  relatively  low  prices  con- 
tinued. In  1938,  for  example,  the  Govern- 
ment loan  program  brought  4.5  million  bales 
of  cotton  Into  Government  storage.  To  In- 
tensify the  cotton  problem  there  was  nearly 
a  14-mlllion-bale  carryover  from  previous 
years  which  hung  like  a  sword  of  Damocles 
over  prices.  In  1939  the  Government  resorted 
to  subsidies  to  move  cotton  Into  export  mar- 
kets, and  In  the  spring  of  1940.  nearly  8 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe, 
the  US.  Government  held  some  iO.5  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  picture  for  wheat  was  no  better.  Al- 
though export  subsidies  were  contrary  to  the 
New  Deal  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wal- 
lace turned  to  this  method  of  stimulating 
wheat  exports  as  well  as  those  of  cotton. 
Tlie  Federal  Goverrunent  had  278  million 
bushels  under  loan.  The  surplus  situation 
had  become  so  critical  that  marketing  quotas 
were  Inaugurated  to  curb  excess  production 
for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  pyeanuts. 

Despite  extensive  Government  activity, 
parity  prices  for  most  basic  commodities  had 
not  been  achieved  by  1940.  Cotton  was  sell- 
ing at  only  77  percent  of  parity  and  food 
grains  at  84  percent.  Surpluses  continued 
to  accimaulate  and  were  not  removed  until 
1941  and  1942.  In  other  words,  the  Increased 
demands  for  farm  commodities  created  by 
World  War  II  saved  a  farm  program  which 
was  wallowing  in  surpluses  and  low  prices 
after  6  or  7  years  of  Government  efforts  to 
bring  supply  into  line  with  effective  demand. 
World  War  II  was  an  important  milestone 
in  the  development  of  current  farm  policy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  gave  farmers  a  real  taste 
of  prosperity  which  they  subsequently  have 
been  reluctant  to  give  up.  Moreover,  It  was 
during  World  War  II  that  the  high,  fixed 
f>arlty  rate  not  only  became  widely  accepted 
but  fully  expected.  This  had  not  been  true 
in  the  1930's.  despite  inclusion  of  the  prin- 
ciple In  the  agricultural  adjustment  legisla- 
tion. In  the  1930*8  parity  was  more  of  some- 
thing to  shoot  at  rather  than  an  objective 
which  Government  would  help  farmers  to 
achieve  at  once 

Under  the  Influence  of  defense  and  war- 
time demands,  farm  prices  shot  upward  un- 
til by  September  1941.  agricultural  prices 
reached  101  percent  of  parity.  However,  once 
farmers  had  tasted  this  degree  of  prosperity, 
the  pressure  on  Washington  was  to  permit 
even  greater  price  Increases.  When  Inflation 
and  rising  prices  began  to  assume  a  real 
threat  to  the  war  effort.  President  Roosevelt 
called  for  price  controls.  The  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  January  30.  1942.  was 
the  first  big  step  taken  to  curb  prices  during 
World  War  II  But  farmers  were  strong 
enough  politically  to  keep  all  they  had 
gained  and  achieve  even  more.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  no  celling  should  be  established 
on  farm  prices  at  less  than   110  percent  of 
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parity.     This  waa  a  clear  victory  for  agri- 
cultural spokesmen  In  Washington. 

As  food  prices  Increased  throughout  1942, 
there  were  greater  demands  to  hold  the  line 
on  prices.  In  October.  Congress  passed  the 
Stabilization  Act  but  even  this  legislation 
left  farmers  in  a  highly  favorable  position. 
No  price  ceilings  could  be  applied  to  farm 
commodities  at  less  than  parity,  or  the  high- 
est price  paid  between  January  1  and  Sep- 
tember 16.  1942.  Prices  of  some  agricultural 
commodities  were  much  above  parity  and 
continued  to  remain  high.  Section  8  of  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1942  waa  very  important 
because  it  provided  for  postwar  agricultural 
supports.  Fearful  that  they  might  be  left 
holding  the  bag  as  they  had  been  after  World 
War  I,  farmi  leaders  got  a  commitment  that 
loans  would  be  made  at  90  percent  of  parity 
tor  2  years  after  the  war  on  cotton,  corn, 
rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  This 
meant  that  prices  would  be  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  through  1948. 

The  wartime  legislation  went  a  long  way 
to  eatabllsh  the  rigid  parity  formula  which 
many  farmers  and  their  supporters  have 
been  demanding  since  1948.  The  problems 
which  this  legislation  might  help  to  create 
in  the  future  were  given  little  consideration 
during  the  prosperous  war  years.  Produc- 
tion was  high,  prices  and  Incomes  were  good, 
and.  on  the  whole,  things  had  never  been  so 
favorable  for  farmers.  Per  capita  farm  in- 
come rose  220  percent  between  1939  and 
1945.  As  price  controls  were  lifted  In  1946 
and  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  in- 
creased sharply,  farmers  were  exceedingly 
prosperous.  In  1948  net  farm  Incomes 
reached  more  than  $20  billion,  the  highest 
point  in  history. 

Congress  took  a  new  look  at  its  farm  pro- 
gram in  the  presidential  campaign  year  of 
1948.  As  Anally  passed  in  July,  the  1948  law 
looked  toward  abandoning  the  high,  fixed 
supports  which  had  become  customary  dur- 
ing the  war  and  immediate  postwar  years. 

The  idea  of  flexible  supports  provided  that 
the  price  of  basic  commodities  would  be  sup- 
ported at  between  60  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
depending  upon  supply.  For  example,  if 
supply  was  as  much  as  130  f>ercent  of  nor- 
mal for  a  commodity,  supports  would  be 
limited  to  60  percent  of  parity.  In  other 
words,  farmers  were  to  be  encouraged  to  cut 
excessive  output  by  the  ttireat  of  lower  sup- 
port pric£s.  Although  the  principles  of  flexi- 
ble supports  were  inaugurated,  political  pres- 
sures, particularly  from  cotton  and  tobacco 
representatives,  postponed  the  effective  date 
until  January  1,  1950.  Meanwhile,  90  per- 
cent of  parity  prices  were  to  prevail  on  basic 
commodities. 

In  1949  Congress  again  postponed  inaug\i- 
rating  flexible  supports  and  extended  90  per- 
cent of  parity  prices  tlirough  tlie  1950  crop 
year.  It  seemed  practically  impossible  to  get 
enough  backing  in  Congress  to  abandon  the 
wartime  legacy  of  high,  fixed  support  prices. 
The  pressure  to  change  or  greatly  modify 
current  policies  was  mitigated  considerably 
by  the  continued  heavy  demand  for  farm 
products  occasioned  by  oversea  shipments 
and  the  Korean  war.  The  Government,  even 
under  high  price  supports,  was  not  acquir- 
ing excessive  amounts  of  surpU^s  farm  com- 
modities. In  fact,  between  October  17,  1933. 
and  December  31,  1952,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  losses  amounted  to  only 
» 1. 0«4  million. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  a  growing  demand, 
even  among  some  farm  groups,  to  abandon 
high  rigid  supports  and  adopt  the  flexible 
scale  which  had  been  talked  about  since 
1948.  The  chief  advocate  of  this  policy  was 
President  Hsenhowers  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Benson  and  his 
supporters  argued  that  lower  supjx>rts  would 
discourage  production  and  help  to  cut  un- 
manageable and  costly  surpluses.  This  pol- 
icy was  based  on  the  erroneous  belief  that 
lower  prices  would  cause  farmers  to  reduce 


their  output.  Thus  in  1954,  the  Republican 
Congress,  with  strong  backing  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  passed  a  flex- 
ible price  support  law. 

However,  surpluses  increased,  agricultural 
prices  declined,  and  farm  income  dropped. 
The  situation  became  so  serious  that  in 
1956  Democrats  attempted  to  restore  the 
90  percent  of  parity  program  abandoned  in 
1954.  However.  Eisenhower  vetoed  this  bill 
and  Congress  was  forced  to  go  along  m  an 
election  year  and  enact  the  fcoil  bank  meas- 
lu-e  which  made  liberal  payments  to  fiirmers 
who  would  withdraw  land  from  production. 
Under  his  discretionary  power,  Secretary 
Benson  continued  to  lower  price  supports 
and  loosen  production  controls,  and  .sur- 
pluses, especially  in  corn  and  wheat,  built 
up  to  record  levels,  and  CCC  1  ^sscs  moujited 
to  unprecedented  heights.  By  June  1960, 
the  Federal  Government  had  $8,525,217,000 
invested  in  price  support  operations,  or  an 
increase  of  about  $7  billion  in  7  years. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  amount,  or  $5.8 
billion,  was  invested  in  wheat  rnd  corn. 

As  a  result  of  this  s.tuation,  a  hue  and 
cry  has  arisen  to  abolish  the  entire  farm 
program.  A  book  by  William  H.  Peterson 
on  'The  Great  Farm  Problem"  1 1959)  argued 
that  all  major  farm  troubles  stemmed  from 
governmental  Intervention,  and  he  Insisted 
the  mess  could  not  be  corrected  until  the 
Federal  Government  got  completely  out  of 
the  agricultural  piciure.  Late  in  1959,  Life 
magazine  carried  a  scries  of  articles  center- 
ing around  the  theme  that  the  Government 
should  abandon  its  controls.  Reliance  on 
the  free  market,  said  the  writer,  was  the  so- 
lution to  the  agricultural  problem  which 
had  sprouted  into  a  national  scandal.  In 
the  midst  of  widespread  c  mtroversy  Rfpre- 
sentative  Perkins  Bass  of  New  Hampshire, 
argued  in  1958  that  the  farm  support  pro- 
gram had  been  an  expensive  failure.  He 
said  that  "most  Americans  would  be  as- 
tonished and  deeply  shocked  at  what  It 
costs  them  to  carry  on  this  price  support 
program."  Politicians,  farm  organization 
leaders,  farmers  themselves,  and  even  pro- 
fessional economists  were  badly  divided.  To 
modify  an  old  saw  slightly.  It  might  be 
said  that  If  all  farm  advisers  were  laid  end 
to  end  they  would  not  reach  a  conclusion. 
What,  then.  Is  the  answer? 

In  the  first  place,  a  most  elementary  but 
extremely  important  observation  should  be 
made.  Actually,  there  Is  no  completely 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
which,  as  was  emphasized  earlier,  is  really 
a  multitude  of  problems.  AlU^ough  former 
President  Elsenhower  declared  that  "no  cure 
can  be  brought  about  rapidly,"  most  po- 
litical leaders  have  been  either  too  fearful 
or  ignorant  to  admit  this  situation.  This 
fact  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  reason 
why  so  many  people  have  become  angry. 
frustrated,  and  bewildered.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  It  was  assumed  that  most  farm 
problems  would  vanish  when  prosperity  was 
restored.  People  said  In  the  :930's  that  If 
the  United  States  achieved  full  employment 
and  high  consumer  purchasing  power,  the 
agricultural  surplus  problem  would  soon 
take  care  of  Itself. 

But  these  predictions  did  not  take  into 
account  the  tremendous  Increase  in  agricul- 
tural productivity  after  World  War  II.  Us- 
ing 1947-49  as  100,  the  Index  of  production 
per  acre  rose  from  97  to  123  between  1950 
and  1960.  and  from  112  to  189  on  the  basis 
of  productivity  per  man  hour.  Consequently, 
even  a  prosperous  domestic  economy  and 
abnormally  heavy  sales  abroad  could  not 
absorb  all  that  American  farmers  could  pro- 
duce at  profitable  prices,  and  problems  and 
maladjustments  continued.  Many  Amer- 
icans then  began  looking  for  a  devil  on  which 
they  could  blame  the  situation.  The  devil 
found  by  Peterson,  the  writers  for  Life,  and 
many  others  was  the  Goveriiment  agricul- 
tural   programs.      These    critics    invariably 


argue  backwards.  They  say  huge  wheat, 
cotton  and  other  surpluses  exist  because  of 
Federal  Intervention.  This,  of  course.  Is  not 
true.  Tlie  Government  farm  programs  were 
Inaugurated  to  solve  a  surplus  problem 
which  already  existed.  Forgetting  com- 
pletely what  had  happened  to  farmers  prior 
to  1933  when  prices  were  determined  by  the 
free  market  place,  and  what  would  happen 
again  to  farm  prices  if  the  Government  pro- 
grams were  abandoned,  these  critics  would 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 
This  is  rather  characteristic  of  the  American 
temperament.  Americans  not  only  like,  but 
demand,  absolute,  and  definite  answers  to 
their  problems  They  chafe  under  half-an- 
swers or  partial  solutions.  When  final  and 
satii,faclory  answers  are  not  forthcoming, 
they  tend  to  become  disillusioned,  frustrated, 
and  impatient.  This  condition  could  be  il- 
lustrated in  tlie  field  of  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Vvliile  it  seems  as  though  there  Is  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  answer  to  the  farm  ques-  j 
tion,  there  ;u-e  several  things,  none  of  which 
are  essentially  new,  which  would  gradually 
make  the  agricultural  program  less  expensive 
and  at  the  same  time  be  of  continued  help 
to  farmers. 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  should  In- 
augurate genuinely  effective  acreage  and  al- 
lotment controls  in  the  major  surplus  crops 
until  the  worst  surpluses  are  reduced.  Be- 
cause of  political  pressures.  Congress  and  the 
Dep.arlmcnt  of  Agriculture  have  never  tried 
to  enforce  allotments  which  would  materi- 
ally cut  the  surpluses  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat.  Strict  cross-compliance  should  be 
enforced.  Tliat  is.  farmers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  plant  Idled  acres  to  crops  which 
will  produce  surpluses  In  other  commodities. 
For  example.  Idle  corn  acreage  should  not  be 
planted  to  soybeans  or  sorghums.  The  soil 
bank  or  feed  grain  program  could  be  ex- 
tended to  help  with  this  adjustment,  and 
changes  within  these  programs  might  well  be 
worked  out  to  provide  greater  benefits  to 
smaller  farmers. 

Also  benefits  should  be  greater  for  actual 
farmers  than  for  absentee  landlords.  In 
the  past  many  nonfarm  people  have  bought 
farms  primarily  for  the  privilege  of  leasing 
the  land  to  tlie  Federal  Government  under 
one  of  the  agricultural  programs.  This  has 
been  tightened  up  somewhat,  but  many 
abuses  resulted  under  the  original  adminis- 
tration of  the  soil  bank  law.  Moreover,  recla- 
mation of  arid  lands  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses should  be  stopped.  The  cotton 
surplus  problem  would  be  much  less  serious 
today  if  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico 
had  not  greatly  expanded  their  acreage  and  ^ 

production,  mostly  since  1940.  In  1939  those 
three  Western  States  produced  741,000  bales 
of  cotton  compared  to  2.536.000  In  1957. 
Only  politics  can  explain  a  program  for  ex- 
panding allotments  In  those  States  when 
the  Nation  already  had  too  much  cotton.  To 
do  some  of  the  things  suggested  here  would 
mean  taking  the  farm  program  out  of  parti- 
san politics.  This  may  be  impossible,  but 
it  should  be  honestly  tried. 

But.  you  ask,  If  farm  prices  are  kept  up 
by  effectively  ciu-tailing  production,  when 
will  cousumors  get  cheaper  food?  The  an- 
swer is  that  Americans  probably  will  not 
get  cheaper  food,  price  supports  or  no  price 
supports.  Food  Is  more  expensive  because 
of  the  growing  costs  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  In  July  1961,  the  farmer 
got  about  39  percent  of  the  consumers'  food 
dollar,  compared  to  47  percent  In  1936.  Dur- 
ing 1959  most  food  prices  advanced  while 
farm  prices  generally  declined.  Retail  pork 
prices  are  a  good  example  of  the  situation. 
Hog  prices  dropped  from  about  $20  a  hun- 
dred to  around  $12,  a  decline  of  about  40 
percent,  but  pork  at  the  butcher  shop 
dropped  only  slightly. 

Secondly,  the  American  people  should  eat 
up  more  of  the  perishable  surplus  like  meat, 
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milk,  cheese,  butter,  smd  fruits.  The  wheat 
surplus  cannot  l>e  even  dented  by  eating 
more  bread,  but  this  is  not  true  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  meat.  P(X' 
these  products,  the  Brannan  approach  should 
be  tried.  Let  prices  fall  to  their  market 
level,  a  condition  which  would  encourage 
greater  consumption;  then  make  direct  com- 
pensatory payments  to  farmers.  This  would 
provide  more  and  better  food  to  the  7  mil- 
lion low -Income  families  and  besides  save 
the  cost  of  storing  surplus  butter,  cheese. 
and  similar  products.  Net  losses  by  the  CCC 
on  dairy  products  from  1933  up  to  June  30. 
1959.  totaled  $1,760  million,  far  more  than 
for  any  other  commodity.  If  this  surplus 
food  is  properly  distributed  there  need  be 
no  social  loss  at  all.  Moreover,  oversea 
e.xpvirts  of  food  and  fiber  should  be  continued 
and  expanded  under  Public  Law  480.  In 
other  words,  production  of  certain  crops 
must  be  curtailed  against  price-ruinous  sur- 
pluses and  at  the  same  time  consumption 
must  be  expanded  as  much  as  possible. 
These  objectives  are  not  incompatible.  In 
other  words.  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Arnculture  must  keep  chipping 
away  at  the  farm  problem,  not  with  the  idea 
of  achieving  a  completely  satisfactory  solu- 
tion but  with  the  objective  of  rewarding 
efficient  fiu-mers  amply  for  producing  abun- 
dant food  supplies. 

^he  long-range  situation  is  perhaps  more 
encouraging.  With  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation, more  food  will  be  needed.  Piirther- 
more.  it  is  not  likely  that  farm  production 
will  rise  as  fast  in  the  next  15  or  20  years 
as  it  did  between  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  and  1955  when  total  agricultural  output 
Incre.ased  35  percent  with  no  expansion  In 
acreage.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of 
land  Is  being  taken  out  of  production.  About 
1  million  acres  are  being  absorbed  annually 
in  urban  expansion,  highway  building,  and 
other  nonfarm  uses.  Therefore,  it  Is  logical 
to  assume  that  the  ever-increasing  burden 
of  surpluses  will  begin  to  taper  off  before  too 
Img.  In  fact.  It  already  appears  as  though 
the  situations  in  cotton  and  dairy  products 
are  improving  Meanwhile  national  policies 
must  be  followed  which  will  give  agriculture, 
a  vital  part  of  the  whole  economy,  fair  treat- 
ment. Lawmakers  and  the  general  citizenry 
should  not  become  panicked  by  charges  that 
price-support  pro;;rams  have  become  unbear- 
able. Total  losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  price-support  operations  up 
to  June  30,  1960,  amounted  to  $8.6  billion. 
The  U  8  Government  spent  about  $814  bil- 
lion between  1946-59.  In  other  words,  price- 
support  operations  have  cost  approximately 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  expenditures  in  that 
period  To  throw  out  the  farm  program 
without  substituting  anything  constructive 
for  it  Is  to  admit  that  a  free  people  cannot 
solve  their  economic  problems.  This  is  an 
Indictment  of  representative  goverrunent 
which  Intelligent  Americans  must  refuse  to 
accept. 


COOPERATION  OP  STATE'S  AGEN- 
CIES IN  ITS  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  18  months  I  have  been  privileged 
to  .serve  the  people  of  Wyoming  from 
back  here  in  the  Senate  by  working  with 
the  Wyoming  Natural  Resources  Board. 
As  Governor  of  Wyoming.  I  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  the  Opal 
project  of  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
the  pilot  stage  of  the  Pood  Machinery 
Co.  plant  in  Kemmerer.  the  initial  phases 
of  the  Geneva  Steel  Co.'s  steel  develop- 
ment in  the  South  Pass.  Lander -Riverton 
area  of  Wyoming  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing completion,  and  the  Green  Rlver- 


Trona  explorations,  together  with  many 
other  projects  now  contributing  to  Wyo- 
ming's economy.  The  board,  through  its 
director,  Mr.  J.  A.  Buchanan,  who  is 
presently  in  the  Capital  City  working  on 
additional  projects  for  Wyoming's  fu- 
ture, invited  me  to  a  luncheon  today, 
which  was  called  a  congressional  lunch- 
eon, given  by  the  Association  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  Agencies. 

The  Wyoming  Natural  Resources 
Board  is  a  member  of  this  organization. 
The  principal  address  at  the  luncheon 
was  given  by  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
A.  Smith  II,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Smith's  address  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  I. ) 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Senator  Smith's  ad- 
dress impressed  me  particularly  because 
of  a  statement  contained  therein  which 
stressed  the  need  for  participation  by 
the  local.  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ments in  the  development  of  an  individ- 
ual area.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages 
realized  from  the  efforts  of  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  a  State  when  these 
are  directed  toward  the  development  of 
the  State's  economy. 

I  consider  especially  important  this 
statement  by  Senator  Smith.  "If  we  are 
to  mai.itain  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy, we  must  begin  today  to  bring  to- 
morrow's industries  to  the  State." 

This  particular  challenge  given  in  the 
address  by  Senator  Smith  I  know  will 
Ije  heard  by  our  Wyoming  Resources 
Board.  This  agency,  in  cooperation 
with  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  I  am  sure  will  provide  the 
same  type  of  climate  in  Wyoming  as 
the  Massachusetts  group,  working  in 
cooperation,  has  provided  there,  and  thus 
permit  us  to  obtain  some  of  the  research 
and  development  contracts  for  Wyoming 
which  can  be  justified  economically,  by 
reason  of  the  location  there  of  the  Atlas 
missile  site  and  the  forthcoming  Minute- 
man  missile  site,  with  their  electronic 
requirements.  Future  operations  might 
well  be  located  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  State  not  now  participating  in 
such  programs. 

ExHisrr  I 
Address  by  Senator  Benjamin  A.  Smith  n 

President  John  T.  Burke,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the 
directors  of  the  50-State  economic  develop- 
ment and  planning  agencies  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  the  VS.  Capitol.  It  Is  most 
fitting  that  you  who  have  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  development 
and  planning  of  your  respective  States 
should  meet  with  your  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Capital. 

Each  one  of  us  sitting  in  the  House  and 
Senate  has  a  dual  responsibility.  It  is  first 
to  make  the  laws  for  our  Republic,  and 
second  to  aid  the  economic  development  of 
otir  p>articular  State  or  district.  In  the 
latter  role  we  accept  a  very  broad  concept 
of  economic  development,  as  distinguished 
from  the  rather  narrow  plant  location  phase. 

At  the  Federal  level  almost  every  pro- 
gram has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  States.  From  the 
Federal  highway  program  to  the  Army  civil 
works    program — from    the    small    business 


loans  to  the  defense  procurement  program 

from  the  space  program  to  area  redevelop- 
ment— all  play  a  role  In  State  economic  de- 
velopment. 

We,  on  Capitol  Hill,  are  your  partners  in 
the  comprehensive  Job  of  development.  To- 
gether we  shall  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  rate  of  the  Nation  and  our  resjiectlve 
State  economies  to  new  and  unprecedented 
levels. 

Your  national  association  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  highly  esteemed  Massachusetts 
commissioner  of  commerce,  John  Burke, 
and  your  able  executive  vice  president,  Paul 
Menk.  is  recognized  here  In  Washington  as 
an  authoritative  voice  on  national  economic 
development.  Prom  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
White  House  the  counsel  of  your  association 
leadership  is  eagerly  sought. 

During  the  thne  I  have  been  In  Washing- 
ton, I  have  been  privileged  to  work  on  a 
number  of  projects  to  help  the  economy  of 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 

These  Included  bringing  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Development  Labo- 
ratory to  Natlck.  securing  assistance  for  the 
cranberry  growers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  getting  electronic  firms  to 
consider  locating  plants  in  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  within  the  SUte. 

These  projects,  ranging  from  agriculture 
to  electronic,  span  a  wide  range  of  Indus- 
tries. They  also  Indicate  the  variety  of 
problems  which  confront  all  of  us  today  in 
our  efforts  to  build  the  economies  of  our 
States  and  districts.  Two  other  projects 
which  I  worked  on  show,  I  feel,  two  areas 
which  win  be  of  particular  Importance  in 
the  future. 

One  of  these  was  to  convince  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  that 
they  should  locate  space  projects  in  the 
greater  Boston  area.  This  area  has  one  of 
the  top  concentrations  of  scientific  and 
academic  manp>ower  In  the  country  In  its 
colleges  and  universities.  It  also  has  a 
good  transportation  network,  rapid  connec- 
tions to  other  parts  of  our  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  ready  access  to  the 
ocean.  All  of  these  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  bringing  space  age  Industries  to  a 
community. 

I  spoke  personally  to  the  Space  Adminis- 
tration on  this  matter.  I  also  helped  form 
a  Massachusetts  Citizens'  Committee  for  the 
Location  of  Project  Apollo's  Moon  Research 
Laboratory  In  the  Bay  State,  composed  of 
business  and  civic  leaders.  We  were  unable 
to  get  the  Apollo  laboratory  in  Massachu- 
setts but  our  efforts  brought  other  Apollo 
contracts  to  the  State.  Recently.  Raytheon 
and  the  A.  C.  Sparkplug  Division  of  General 
Motors  were  given  a  contract  to  build  the 
Apollo  guidance  system.  I  feel  confident 
that  we  will  get  first  consideration  In  the 
future  for  more  of  this  work  because  of  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  sell  NASA  on  Mas- 
sachusetts' qualifications  for  space  age  In- 
dustry. 

This  industry  is  the  Conunonwealth's  In- 
vestment In  the  future.  In  recent  years,  the 
towns  and  the  State  government  have  done 
an  excellent  Job  of  building  our  economy  by 
using  Massachusetts'  resources  of  skilled 
manpower  and  education  to  attract  electron- 
ics and  other  Industries.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, afford  to  stand  still.  Massachusetts 
still  has  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
If  we  are  to  get  rid  of  these  and  maintain 
the  strength  of  out  economy  we  Inust  begin  , 
today  to  bring  tomorrow's  industries  to  the 
State. 

One  other  project  which  I  have  worked  on 
that  I  know  is  of  Importance  to  all  of  us  here 
today  has  been  to  arrange  conferences  in 
W£i8hlngton  between  local  officials  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Federal  agencies  they 
must  deal  with. 

These  agencies  are  playing  an  increasingly 
large  role  in  the  economies  of  oxu-  States 
and  districts.     Earlier.  I  mentioned  some  of 
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the  Federal  programs  which  affect  otir  com- 
munities. Under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. CongreoB  has  passed  two  new  programs 
to  help  preserve  the  economic  strength  of  the 
country.  These  are  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Betralnlnf  Act  passed  this  year  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Both  are  of 
primary  Importance  to  my  own  State  as  well 
as  many  others  across  the  Nation. 

I  Invited  local  and  town  olHclals  from  all 
parts  of  Massachusetts  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  learn  firsthand  what  the  Federal 
agencies  could  do  to  help  them.  Through 
roundtable  discussions  with  department  of- 
ficials they  were  able  to  learn  in  1  day  of  a 
variety  of  different  programs  which  could 
help  their  communities. 

This  Is  the  type  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion which  win  become  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant m  the  future.  The  means  to  build 
stronger  communities  and  through  them,  a 
stronger  United  States,  are  In  all  of  our 
hands.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  see  that  we  get 
together  and  use  them. 


THE  U.S.  AND  THE  U.N.:  AN  AFFIRM- 
ATIVE VIEW— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR JAvrrs 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club.  The 
subject  of  his  speech  was  "The  U.S.  and 
the  UJ^.:  An  Af&rmative  View." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  it, 
and  I  hope  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
I)ort unity  to  read  the  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  sure  many  persons  through- 
out the  country  will  read  this  excellent 
address  with  interest.  It  sets  out  in 
perspective  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  operations,  its  functions, 
and  the  possibilities  it  holds  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  subject  has  been  of  concern  and 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  country  for 
a  long  time,  particularly  this  year,  when 
some  have  expressed  opposition  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  functions.  This 
very  fine  speech  will  enable  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  people  throughout  the 
country  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  functions 
in  the  world,  and  also  the  possibilities 
it  holds  for  our  country  and  its  aspira- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THB  U.S.  AND  THE  UJJ.:   An  Aitirmative 
View 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs) 

If  the  radical  rightists  have  even  come 
close  to  achieving  any  of  their  misguided 
alms  today.  It  Is  this:  they  have  shaken  the 
faith  of  many  .Americans  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  an  overstatement. 
Indppd.  history  may  prove  that  I  may  be  un- 
derstating the  case. 

I  express  this  concern  not  because  the  radi- 
cal right  Is  Increasing  Its  attack  on  the 
United  Nations  and  demanding  our  with- 
drawal from  It  or  because  of  the  number  of 
such  letters  which  have  begun  to  come  Into 
congressional  ofHces.  This,  In  Itself,  Is  ex- 
pected and  might  not  be  so  dangerous,  but 
along  with  It,  there  Is  an  Increasing  tendency 
among  some  of  our  most  responsible  public 
officials  to  downgrade  the  United  Nation.'?. 


There  is  a  feeling  that  somehow  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  necessary  evil  and  that  we're 
stuck  with  it.  We  have  begun  to  hear  more 
and  more  the  assertion  that  the  U.N.  Is  only 
one  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  structure; 
and  that  because  It  has  fallen  short  of  our 
expectations,  we  must  look  elsewhere  to  some 
new  "concert  of  free  nations" — perhaps  an 
exclusive  club — leaving  out  the  Communist 
bloc  or  the  neutralists. 

There  are  responsible  Americans  who  are 
expressing  this  position — among  them  some 
of  my  Senate  colleagues.  Even  the  State  De- 
partment has  on  occasion  been  on  the  de- 
fensive on  the  United  Nations,  seemingly 
more  Interested  In  trying  to  Justify  our  mem- 
bership in  It  than  In  demonstrating  mili- 
tancy about  our  support  of  it. 

I  believe  that  to  downgrade  the  U.N  is  not 
only  damaging  to  the  U.N.,  but  also  to  our 
national  Interest  and  to  our  long-range 
strategy  of  peace  leadership  and  victory  in 
the  cold  war. 

I  consider  It  sad  that  even  the  friends  of 
the  U.N.  today  hesitate  to  say  that  the  U.N. 
Is  our  best  hope  for  peace.  I  say  that  today 
with  no  Ifs:  The  U.N.  Is  o\u-  best  hope  for 
peace. 

We  live  in  a  highly  combustible  world  and 
we  all  know  it.  We  live  amid  mounting 
crises,  complex  challenges,  clashing  Ideol- 
ogies, a  spirallng  arms  race,  real  and  in- 
tangible walls,  wars  and  revolutions.  The 
easiest  approach  Is  to  abandon  our  long- 
range  goals,  cut  down  on  our  aspirations, 
rely  on  our  defenses  and  our  defense  al- 
liances, and  operate  from  crisis  to  crisis.  The 
simplest  way  to  avoid  frustration  ..nd  our 
responsibilities — Is  to  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations. 

But  that  Is  the  course  of  cowards. 

I  believe  Americans  have  the  courage  to 
pursue  a  more  difficult  strategy  in  the  cold 
war — a  strategy  geared  to  a  continuing 
struggle  of  enormous  proportions.  Involving 
many  facets  over  a  long  period. 

The  United  Nations  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
that  strategy.  It  represents  the  vision  of  to- 
morrow, the  symbol  of  the  world  law  we 
seek;  It  Is  the  basis  of  prestige  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  newly  formed  nations  In 
Africa  and  Asia;  It  Is  the  best  guarantee 
against  precipitate  territorial  change,  the 
most  direct  cause  of  major  war;  and  it  Is  the 
best  Instrument  and  auspices  for  ultimate 
disarmament   with   Inspection    and    control. 

If  we  begin  to  dilute  or  lower  or  compro- 
mise our  aspirations  for  the  UN  today,  we 
cannot  expect  an  effective  world  organiza- 
tion tomorrow. 

Of  course,  we  must  rethink  the  U.N  's  func- 
tion from  time  to  time.  As  circumstances 
change,  so  must  Institutions.  And  the  past 
16  years  have  wrought  changes  unforeseen 
by  those  at  San  Francisco  who  drafted  the 
U.N.  Charter  In  1945.  even  at  the  time  ad- 
mitting that  It  was  an  Imperfect  world  or- 
ganization. 

The  UJ^.  has  changed,  to  be  sure,  but  it  re- 
mains indispensable.  It  Is  by  now  a  truism 
that  the  UJ^.  is  not  a  collective  security  sys- 
tem on  a  world  scale— though  It  has  settled 
and  avoided  enough  conflicts  which  could 
have  grown  to  major  proportions  to  Justify 
Its  existence  on  that  ground  alone.  But  It 
Is  now  a  world  parliament  capable  of  rous- 
ing the  world  where  It  cannot  defend  It 
against  aggression  or  injustice — the  basis 
for  a  rule  of  law  and  the  prime  Influence  In- 
spiring responsibility  as  well  as  authority  to 
the  world's  new  nations,  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  freedom  or  communism  pre- 
vails in  the  world. 

■Who  can  say  whether  this  new  role  Is  not 
even  more  Important — Indeed,  I  believe  It 
Is — than  the  collective  security  role  designed 
in  1945  and  based  on  a  Security  Council 
conceived  as  an  Instrument  of  unity  "in 
spirit  and  in  purpose"  with  otir  allies  In 
World  War  II?    This  was    undone  by  Soviet 


use  of  Its  veto  In  a  way  never  contemplated 
In  1945. 

In  rethinking  the  U.N.'s  function,  we  must 
not  lose  Bight  of  omr  own  objectives.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  success  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  success  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives is  one  and  the  same.  President  Elsen- 
hower made  this  historic  pledge  before  the 
UN.  General  Assembly  In  September  1960 
and  President  Kennedy  backed  It  up  In 
September  1961. 

The  challenge  Is  not  to  find  ways  to  rely 
less  on  the  U.N.;  but  to  find  the  means  to 
rely  more  on  the  U.N..  as  It  becomes  ready 
for  new  tasks. 

The  notion  that  the  U.N.  must  be  used 
only  if  It  fits  special  circumstances  or  only 
when  we  can  predict  what  action  it  will 
take  Is  neither  consistent  nor  constructive. 
The  U.N.'s  job  Is  peacekeeping,  and  It  can- 
not select  only  those  trouble  spots  which 
seem  easiest  to  handle,  because  the  trouble 
spot  on  which  It  may  turn  Its  back,  whether 
in  Africa  or  southeast  Asia,  may  be  the  very 
one  to  b:lng  on  world  disaster.  If  a  situ- 
ation Involving  International  pjeace  shows 
signs  of  deteriorating  to  war,  it  would  be 
unthinkable  not  to  give  the  U.N.  a  chance 
at  It. 

Where  It  needs  improving  and  strength- 
ening, let  us  determine  what  changes  we 
belie-.e  to  be  best,  propose  them,  and  do  our 
best  to  sell  them  to  the  world.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  the  U.N.  must  have  a  permanent 
well-trained,  carefully  selected  peacekeeping 
force,  let  us  press  for  one.  If  we  believe  the 
U  N.  needs  better  machinery  to  manage 
peacekeeping  forces  and  for  mediation  and 
observation,  let  us  make  specific  proposals 
to  this  end.  If  we  do  not  feel  the  "one  vote, 
one  member"  rule  In  the  General  Assembly 
Is  Just,  let  us  seek  to  change  It  and  call  for 
weighted  voting.  Let's  be  affirmative,  not 
negative. 

Those  who  raise  questions  about  the  U.N., 
and  suege.'it  no  answers,  and  then  rush  to 
cast  their  lot  wholly  with  Institutions  less 
broad  In  purpose  or  coverage,  fail  to  see  be- 
yond lodiy's  crises.  I  support  alliances  for 
security  and  regional  cooperation — and  so 
does  the  U.N.  Charter.  But  we  cannot  fool 
ourselves  Into  thinking  that  these  alliances 
alone  will  fulfill  our  long-range  hopes  and 
purposes.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  limi- 
tations, they  cannot.  They  can  and  do  play 
a  vital  role  In  maintaining  some  balance  of 
power  in  a  world  which  has  not  yet  accepted 
the  disciplines  of  the  rule  of  law.  but  they 
cannot  provide  us  with  permanent  peace 
other  than  the  standstill  of  the  balance  of 
terror. 

One  leading  critic  of  the  U.N.  has  said  that 
the  U.N.  Is  Just  a  dream,  that  we  must  have 
more  modest  aspirations.  What  kind  of 
spirit  is  influencing  America  today  that 
makes  some  of  our  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens afraid  to  reach  for  a  difficult  goal — to 
seek  the  realization  of  a  great  dream?  As  the 
poet  Artinir  O'Shaugnessy  said,  "Each  age  is 
a  dream  that  is  dying,  or  one  that  Is  com- 
ing to  birth." 

It  Is  Important  to  examine  some  other 
charges  made  against  the  United  Nations, 
indeed,  some  of  which  were  made  from  this 
."^;ime  platform. 

1.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  executive  branch 
has  s<imetimes  tried  to  shift  the  role  of  de- 
cision-making to  the  United  Nations. 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  back  this 
charge  with  any  evidence.  No  one  has  shown 
a  single  case  in  which  the  United  States  has 
asked  the  U.N.  to  do  something  which  the 
United  States  by  itself  could  not  do  better. 
The  record  thus  far  Indicates  that  only  on 
rare  occasions  has  this  country  been  unhappy 
with  the  results  of  a  U.N.  vote.  It  has  been 
In  the  Implementation  of  U.N.  decisions  that 
we  have  often  felt  frustrated.  The  afflrma- 
tive  approach  is  to  concern  ourselves  not 
alone  with  the  decisions,  but  with  ways  of 
Improving  the  ability  of  the  U.N.  to  Imple- 
ment decisions  once  made. 
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2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  "cold  war"  may 
destroy  the  United  Nations  11  that  organiza- 
tion becomes  one  of  its  main  battlegrounds. 

The  fact  is  that  we  and  the  Russians  have 
vised  the  forum  of  the  U.N.  as  a  battleground 
for  the  cold  war  since  Its  inception.  The 
pre.'i-ure  Is  on  the  side  of  terminating  the 
bickering  In  favor  of  constructive  progress 
like  that  made  In  the  treaty  on  Antarctica 
and  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  In  fields 
such  as  economic  development,  outer  space, 
disarmament,  and  human  rights.  What  is 
sorely  needed  are  attitudes  and  propo.sals 
which  rise  above  the  cold  war  and  transcend 
It,  such  as  the  outer  space  treaty  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Elsenhower  or  the  peace 
race  proposal  by  President  Kennedy  last  fall. 

3.  It  IS  said  that  we  should  not  push  the 
U.N.  Into  the  fireman's  suit  unless  we  are 
sure  the  alternatives  are  worse. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  two  cases  where  the 
UN.  has  mounted  a  fire  brigade  operation 
(Suez  and  the  Congo),  the  alternatives  were 
worse.  In  the  Suez  dispute.  It  was  not  the 
U.N.  Middle  E:ist  force  that  got  the  British, 
French  and  Israelis  to  withdraw,  but  it  was 
the  fact  of  the  availability  of  a  U.N.  force 
that  allowed  such  a  withdrawal.  After  they 
decided  to  withdraw,  the  U.N.  force  was  set 
up  to  give  them  a  means  of  withdrawing 
without  having  to  deal  directly  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser.  The  United  States  made  its 
decision  on  Suez  Independently  of  the  UJf. 
Was  there  an  alternative  other  than  allow- 
ing the  occupation  of  Suez  with  an  Inevita- 
ble, undesirable  Algerian-type  guerrilla  war? 
There  was  an  alternative  of  U.S.  Interven- 
tion. But  this  would  clearly  have  been 
worse  The  trouble  with  Suez  was  that  we 
failed  to  exact  from  President  Nasser  an  ade- 
quate commitment  for  an  open  Suez  Canal 
and  an  end  to  boycotts,  blockades  and 
provocations. 

In  the  Congo,  the  evidence  was  incontro- 
vertible that  the  Soviet  bloc  was  ready  to 
move  In.  What  was  the  alternative  to  U.N. 
action?  The  only  alternative  was  direct 
U.S.  Intervention.  That  surely  would  ha-c 
been  more  costly  than  a  U.N.  operation  and 
It  would  have  resulted  In  a  dangerous  con- 
frontation between  the  two  superpowers 
analogous  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  the 
30's.  Let  us  remember,  for  Instance,  that 
the  confrontation  In  Korea  cost  the  U.S.  $18 
billion  and  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  to  a.'=k  our- 
selves what  lesfons  are  to  be  learned  from  the 
Suez  and  Congo  operations  Does  It  make 
sense  to  wait  until  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted before  we  organize  the  police  force? 
Is  peacekeeping  so  simple  that  we  can  afford 
to  asFemb'.e  volunteers  hastily  and  throw 
tliem  Into  a  hot  rpot  solving  the  problems 
of  supply,  transportation,  recreation,  pay 
scales,  language,  authority,  and  financing 
as  we  go  along?  Contrast  this  with  the  time, 
men,  money,  and  training  that  go  into  main- 
taining a  constant  state  of  readiness  of  our 
U.S.  Forces.  Rather  than  bemoan  the  in- 
adequacy of  past  and  present  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations,  we  ought  to  be  carefully 
determining  for  ourselves  what  we  feel  would 
be  better  next  time  and  proposing  It  to  our 
fellow  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

4  It  Is  charged  that  tliere  are  too  many 
votes  on  too  many  issues  In  the  U.N.;  and 
that  everyone  talks  too  much. 

This  Is  the  mc-^t  curious  of  complaints. 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  never  suffered  defeat  on  any  vital 
vote  in  16  years.  But  more  than  that,  the 
complaint  fails  to  recognize  that  as  a  world 
forum,  a  political  arena,  the  UJf.  Is  the 
closest  thing  we  have  to  a  parUament  of 
man.  We  can  no  more  discourage  discus- 
sion than  we  can  make  the  UJI.  go  away 
by  ignoring  it — or  disband  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  the  same  reasons. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  U.N.  gets  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  press,  radio,  and  TV 
coverage  in  the  United  States. 
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To  an  audience  of  journalUts,  I  am  prob- 
ably treading  on  ticklish  ground,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  with  notable  exceptions,  there  is 
actually  less  than  enough  analytical  and  In- 
terpretive coverage  of  the  affairs  of  the  U.N. 
as  contrasted  with  events  In  Washington. 
Indeed,  coverage  of  the  many  constructive 
social  and  economic  programs  of  the  U.N.'s 
specialized  agencies  hardly  measvires  up  to 
the  great  international  efforts  Involved. 

Admittedly,  there  might  be  fewer  head- 
lines In  U.S.  papers  If  the  U.N.  were  moved 
from  New  York  to  say.  Geneva.  But  there 
would  not  be  fewer  headlines  In  the  news- 
papers of  member  countries,  especlaUy  Afro- 
Asian  countries,  who  consider  the  UJ^.  as 
their  principal  means  of  self-expression,  and 
their  principal  status  position  In  the  world. 
Moreover,  their  speeches  would  not  be  re- 
duced, if  the  LT.N.  were  abolished.  They 
could  and  would  still  gather  at  Bandung  or 
Belgrade — with  results  much  less  helpful 
to  our  side. 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  our  U.N  delega- 
tion plays  a  larger  role  in  policymaking  ttian 
our  representatives  to  NATO  or  to  major 
capitals. 

It  seems  to  me  patently  absurd  to  say  that 
a  representative  who  Is  In  constant  contact 
with  official  representatives  of  104  nations 
should  have  no  greater  role  than  those  who 
deal  dally  with  but  one  of  the  104.  Our 
Ambasiad'  r  to  the  UN.,  whether  it  is  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  or  James  J.  Wadsworth  or  Adlal 
Stevenson,  speaks  for  the  United  States  to 
103  nations  and  must  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  103  nations  rather  than 
one  alone. 

An  ambassador  to  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  "saving  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war  "  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
playing  too  large  a  role  in  shaping  our  na- 
tional policy.  One  must  have  a  fuzzy  per- 
spective to  make  that  charge  vidthout  re- 
calling the  warning  of  President  Eisenhower 
regarding  the  Influence  of  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  in  shaping  our  national 
policy. 

7.  It  la  charged  that  we  have  given  too 
much  weight  to  world  opinion  In  our  de- 
cisionmaking to  the  detriment  of  our  ties 
with  the  Atlantic  community. 

I  suggest  the  opposite  has  more  often  been 
the  case.  On  the  colonial  issue,  until  re- 
cently, we  voted  with  our  allies  or  abstained 
despite  the  overwhelming  sentiments  against 
colonialism  in  this  country  and  despite  the 
adverse  effect  that  our  votes  had  on  public 
opinion  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  world. 
Where  we  have  differed  with  our  allies.  It 
was  because  they  did  not  have  tenable  long- 
term  positions,  as  in  Suez,  the  Congo.  Al- 
geria, and  Angola.  To  say  that  we  have 
permitted  the  neutral  nations  to  Influence 
our  policy  and  alienate  our  old  allies  Is  to 
say  we  should  give  our  NATO  partners  a 
blank  check  and  that  we  must  support  their 
foreign  policies,  rega-dless  of  whether  they 
are  Inconsistent  with  our  national  Interest 
and  objectives.  Even  Britain  and  France 
can  on  occasion  Indulge  the  luxury  of  stand- 
ing aside;  given  our  world  responsibilities 
and  the  new  balance  of  forces  in  the  world. 
we  cannot. 

World  opinion  is  certainly  a  factor  in 
policymaking,  but  it  can  and  should  never 
transcend  our  national  Interest.  We  have 
recently  resumed  atmospheric  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons — a  decision  I  supported—de- 
spite what  we  know  to  be  adverse  world  opin- 
ion. And  let  us  remember  that  the  VU.  is 
only  one  forum  from  which  such  opinion  Is 
heard.  Shutting  down  the  U.N.  would  not 
mute  protests,  for  example,  over  atomic 
weapKDns  testing. 

Here  again  there  Is  an  affirmative  side. 
Modern  communications  have  democratized 
the  processes  of  government  both  Internally 
and  externally.  This  is  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. Rather  than  bemoan  the  challenge  of 
world  opinion,  we  should  recognize  this  new 


dimension  of  international  relations  and 
utilize  the  communications  ttJents  for  which 
we  are  well  known  to  win  n^n  and  women 
around  the  world  to  the  {principles  for  which 
we  stand. 

8.  It  Is  said  that  the  voting  system  in  the 
General  Assembly  Is  Inequitable. 

I  share  this  view.  Certainly,  when  na- 
tions the  size  and  power  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.SJi. 
can  be  outvoted  by  four  tiny  nations,  it  does 
not  conform  to  our  ideas  of  proportionate 
representation  or  to  the  power  realities  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  although  the  U.N. 
Charter  assigned  power  to  the  Security 
Council  and  gives  the  General  Assemoly 
merely  recommendatory  power,  the  years 
since  San  FYancisco  have  seen  a  decline  in 
the  use  of  the  Security  OouncU  and  a  growth 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Influence — witness 
the  sweeping  change  introduced  by  the 
Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  of  November 
3.  1350. 

Nevertheless,  imperfect  institutions  have 
often  shown  surprising  viability — take  our 
own  Seiate.  where  1  voter  In  Alaska  has  the 
weight  of  80  voters  In  my  State  of  New  York 
In  electing  2  Senators.  The  proof  of  the 
puddmg  is  in  the  eaUng;  and  on  virtually 
all  the  Issues  of  great  moment,  especially 
In  the  cold  war,  the  Umted  States  has  found 
itself  in  the  company  of  the  great  majority 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

As  long  as  our  basic  alms  are  seen  by 
them  as  being  compatible  with  their  own — 
as  those  of  the  USSR  are  not — this  should 
remain  true.  It  will  be  possible  one  day  to 
rationalize  the  voting  system  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  making  It  more  equitable  and 
possibly  more  effective,  but  meanwhile.  It 
Is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  present  system 
has  not  yet  operated  to  our  disadvantage  In 
the  17-year  history  of  the  U.N. 

What  we  should  go  about  doing  Is  work- 
ing out  a  new  two-thirds  majority  with  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc,  the  Latin  American  bloc, 
and  the  Western  bloc,  even  If  there  be  ex- 
cluded entirely  the  Communist  and  neutral- 
ist blocs.  There  are  still  enough  nations  to 
do  this  whose  ideas  are  In  the  generally 
same  frame  of  reference  as  far  as  the  United 
Nations  mission  Is  concerned. 

fl.  Finally,  there  is  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  exaggerate  the  U  JI.,  that  It  should 
be  downgraded  in  our  foreign  policy  struc- 
ture. 

This  is  the  most  pernicious  because  it  rep- 
resents a  concession  to  the  radical  right;  and 
Indeed,  to  the  radical  left,  too.  which  Is  Just 
as  Interested  In  seeing  the  United  Nations 
undercut. 

Downgrade  the  U.N?  How  can  one  down- 
grade an  organization  which  represents  the 
one  and  only  institution  today  binding  to- 
gether, no  matter  how  imperfectly,  most  of 
the  family  of  man?  How  can  one  exaggerate 
an  institution  that  brings  together  14  spe- 
cialized agencies  dealing  with  such  fields  as 
world  food,  labor,  health,  trade,  and  finance 

It  Is  expected  that  60  nations  will  have 
pledged  by  the  end  of  this  year  |100  million 
to  the  UN.  bond  Issue.  Can  we  fall  to 
acknowledge  that  in  the  whole  history  of 
collective  security,  nothing  could  represent 
a  more  tremendous  demonstration  by  the 
various  countries  of  their  faith  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  their  aspirations  for  a  world 
rule  of  law? 

It  strikes  me  as  rather  tragic  tliat  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  first  to  ratify 
the  U.N.  Charter,  will  possibly  be  the  last  io 
make  Its  pledge  to  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
Those  of  us  who  take  pride  in  the  role  of 
United  States  as  peace  leader  of  the  world 
have  reason  to  question  whether  we  have 
fortlu-lghtly  accepted  the  mantle  of  moral 
leadership. 

%  At  the  t  me  of  Senate  ratification  of  the 
U.N  Charter.  Senator  'Vandenberg  said:  "You 
may  tell  me  that  I  have  but  to  scan  Iho 
present  world  with  realistic  eyes  In  order  to 
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see  these  fine  phra«eB  often  contemptuously 
reduced  to  a  contemporary  shambleB.  that 
some  of  the  Blgnatorlefi  to  this  charter  prac- 
tice the  precise  oppoelte  of  what  they  preach 
even  aa  they  sign,  that  the  aftermath  of  this 
war  aeems  to  threaten  the  utter  disintegra- 
tion of  these  Ideals  at  the  very  moment  they 
are  bom.  I  reply  that  the  nearer  right  you 
may  be  in  any  such  gloomy  Indictment,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  the  new  pattern 
which  promises  at  least  to  try  to  stem  these 
evil  tides.  If  the  effort  falls,  we  can  at  least 
face  the  consequences  with  clean  hands." 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times,  there  appear  two  edi- 
torials supporting  the  King-Anderson 
medical  care  for  the  aged  bill  which  I 
ask  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  takes 
exception  to  the  attack  that  was  made 
on  the  King-Anderson  bill  by  the  Ameri- 
.'     can  Medical  Association  in  its  television 
broadcast  of  this  past  Monday  evening. 
The   Washington    Post   comments    that 
the  American  Medical  Association  con- 
demns the  King -Anderson  bill  for  not 
providing  enough  medical  hospital  care 
when  in  fact  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation wants  it  to  provide  none  at  all. 
Now.    Mr.    President,    the    American 
Medical    Association    is    certainly    en- 
titled  to   vigorously   oppose   the  King- 
Anderson  bill.    But  I  maintain  that  it 
cannot  play  it  both  ways.     It  cannot 
argue  that  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough 
and  does  not  cover  enough  people  and 
does  not  cover  physicians  while  at  the 
same  time  arguing  that  we  do  not  need 
any  bill  at  all  and  that  there  is  no  need 
for  such  legislation.    No  one  is  main- 
taining that  the  King-Anderson  bill  is 
the    complete    answer.    Admittedly,    it 
does  not  cover  all  of  our  elder  citizens 
or    provide    for    complete    payment    of 
hospitalization  care.    But  it  would  defi- 
nitely go   a   long  way  toward  meeting 
the  acute  problem  that  exists  today  and 
which  plagues  hundreds  of  thousands, 
indeed  millions  of  our  older  citizens  who 
live  in  fear  of  the  day  they  may  have 
a  prolonged  illness  and  see  their  hard- 
won  earnings  wiped  out  practically  over- 
night. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  there  also  be  placed  in  the 
Record  a  short  summary  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  elder.y  citizens,  the  medical 
costs  they  face,  and  what  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  provides. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  American 
Medical  Association  in  its  Monday  tele- 
vision program  said  speaking  through  its 
President.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson,  that 
the  administration's  medicare  proposal 
would  deprive  older  people  of  "the 
American  system  of  medicine,  based 
upon  the  private  doctor  treating  the 
private  patient." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  of  Dr. 
Larson's  is  simply  not  true.  The  King- 
Anderson  bill  has  nothing  ^  do  with 
tlie  serv'ces  of  physicians.  Dr.  Larson 
knows  this  and  the  American  Medical 


Association  knows  it.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  continue  to  preach  such 
falsehoods  instead  of  making  an  argu- 
ment based  on  the  facts,  not  on  wild 
figments  of  their  imagination. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  expressly  and  specifi- 
cally states  that  there  shall  be  in  all 
of  these  matters  freedom  of  choice.  Par- 
ticularly is  it  true  in  terms  of  hospital 
and  nursing-home  care. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to  physicians' 
fees,  or  any  relationship  between  the 
physician  and  patient,  except  insofar 
as  the  patient's  stay  in  the  hospital  is 
concerned.  The  period  of  the  stay  shall 
be  governed  by  the  advice  and  the  action 
of  the  doctor.  This  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  abuse  of  the  system  of  hos- 
pitalization or  nursing-home  care.  The 
patient  will  be  under  the  professional 
sei-vices  and  observation  of  the  patient's 
own  doctor.  The  patient  must  pay  the 
doctor's  bill.  The  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal does  not  provide  for  the  payment 
of  doctors'  bills.  It  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hospital  bills  and  diagnostic 
services  and  for  nursing-home  care  and 
home  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  medicare  bill  does 
not  provide  for  payments  to  doctors  nor 
does  it  have  anything  whatsoever  to  say 
about  which  doctor  an  elderly  person  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  shall  go 
to.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  individual 
citizen  to  determine.  Congress  has  no 
bill  before  it  which  would  deprive  the 
American  citizen  of  this  right  to  choose 
his  own  physician.  And  we  do  not  in- 
tend that  this  shall  be  the  case  at  this 
time  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

I  might  add  that  when  the  so-called 
Kerr-Mills  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
I  attempted  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  denial  of  freedom  of  choice 
with  respect  to  the  physician  or  other 
members  of  the  healing  arts,  by  offering 
such  an  amendment.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  legislation  passed  by  Congress  at 
that  time,  known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
did  not  give  that  assurance.  There  are 
many  patients  today  being  cared  for 
under  the  terms  of  that  legislation, 
which  is  now  vigorously  supported  by 
the  opponents  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  who  are  not  given  freedom  of  choice 
either  with  respect  to  the  hospital  or 
the  doctor. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  AMA  is  throwing 
up  such  smokescreens  and  refuses  to  de- 
bate the  bill  on  its  merits. 

Rather  than  taking  my  word  as  the 
final  testimony  on  the  subject.  I  suggest 
that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  stand  as  additional  evidence 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  comments. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  this 
paragraph  from  the  Washington  Post 
editorial : 

We  think  there  Is  no  Justice  at  all,  how- 
ever. In  the  attack  on  the  King-Anderson 
bill  made  by  the  AMA  on  Monday  night. 
The  AMA  condemns  the  bill  for  not  provid- 
ing enough  medical  and  hospital  care  when 
In  fact  the  AMA  wants  It  to  provide  none 
at  all.  There  Is  nothing  to  support  the 
AMA  argument  that  this  proposal  "will  lower 
the  quality  and  availability  of  hospital  serv- 
ices throughout  our  country.     It  will  stand 


between  the  patient  and  his  doctor.  And  It 
will  serve  as  the  forerunner  of  a  different 
system  of  medicine  for  all  Americans." 

The  President  was  careful  to  say  on  Sun- 
day that  "this  bin  does  not  solve  everything." 
Indeed  It  does  not. 

The  quotation  I  have  read  from  Dr. 
Larson  appeared  in  an  AP  dispatch  un- 
der date  of  May  21.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Dr  Leonard  W.  Larson  of  Bismarck.  N.  Dak., 
association  president,  said  the  administra- 
tion's program  would  deprive  older  people 
of  "the  American  system  of  medicine,  based 
upon  the  private  doctor  treating  the  private 
patient." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  most  respect- 
fully that  that  statement  is  not  correct. 
I  know  the  distinguished  doctor  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  would  deprive  the  patient  and 
the  doctor  of  their  privacy  or  their  in- 
timate relationship,  or  the  right  of  the 
patient  to  choose  his  own  doctor. 

Such  misleading  statements  should 
not  go  unchallenged.  We  are  talking 
about  a  system  of  social  insurance 
which  has  its  own  limitations.  Someone 
might  wish  to  attack  the  proposal  on 
the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  judgment  as  to  whether  this  kind 
of  insurance  program  is  desirable,  or 
on  some  other  ground.  However,  to  try 
to  indicate  that  this  program  deals  with 
doctor's  service  in  one  breath,  and  then 
in  the  next  say  one  of  its  weaknesses 
is  that  it  does  not  cover  physicians'  costs 
and  care,  it  seems  to  me  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  whole  argument. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
F.^CTS  ON  Medicare 
Citizens    over    65:    Today    there    are    17 Vj 
million.     By   1967  there   will   be   20  million. 
By  1972  there  will  be  23  million. 

Older  citizens  face  high  medical  costs: 
Nine  out  of  ten  people  over  65  will  be  hospi- 
talized. Two  out  of  three  people  over  65 
will  be  hospitalized  two  or  more  times. 
Older  people  use  almost  three  times  as  much 
hospital  care  as  younger  people. 

Hospital  costs  rising:  Hospital  cost  aver- 
aged $9  a  day  In  1946.  Today  It  averages 
$32  Average  stay  for  those  over  65  Is  15 
days. 

Klng-.\nderson  provides  full  hospital  cov- 
erasje  up  to  90  days  a  year  with  patient  pay- 
ing $10  a  day  for  first  9  days;  full  nursing 
home  coverage  up  to  180  days  after  patient 
has  left  hospital;  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ices done  at  hospital  with  patient  paying  $20 
for  each  study:  full  payment  for  visiting  and 
home  health  services  up  to  240  visits  a  year. 

Cost  of  King-Anderson :  Increase  of  one- 
fourth  percent  in  social  security  tax  by  em- 
ployees and  employers  on  first  $5,200  of  in- 
come (tax  L-  currently  on  first  $4,800  of 
Income).  Cost  to  average  worker  would  be 
$12  a  year. 

Coverage:  Covers  immediately  14.7  million 
persons  now  over  65  who  are  receiving  social 
security  benefits.  Would  cover  95  percent  of 
today's  wage  earners  on  reaching  65. 

"Poverty-oath"  assistance  not  the  answer: 
Only  covers  very  poorest.  Requires  humili- 
ating poverty  test.  Danger  of  poor  facilities 
due  to  limited  State  tax  resources.  No  free 
choice  of  hospital  or  doctor  in  many  States. 
Most  States  have  not  adopted  program  un- 
der Kerr-MUls.     Most  of  existing  State  pro- 
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grams  are  meager.  Heavy  drain  on  Federal 
budget — $280  million  In  fiscal  year  1961  which 
will  rise  to  estimated  $412  million  Is  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  l/Liy  23.   1962] 

Ralxy  foe  Health 

The  33  monster  rallies  held  all  over  the 
country  on  Sunday  to  promote  a  social 
security  program  of  health  care  for  the 
elderly — linked  together  by  television  and 
addressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  personally  attended  the  biggest 
of  them  all  In  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York— afford  an  object  lesson  In  the  way 
the  democratic  process  works  In  the  United 
States.  A  visitor  from  Mars  or  from  Soviet 
Russia  could  learn  more  about  American 
politics  from  this  phenomenon  than  from  a 
score  of  textbooks  on  political  theory.  For 
good  measure,  he  might  also  study  the  tele- 
vl.slon  riposte  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

These  apperls  to  public  opinion  lUxistrate 
the  degree  to  which  goveriunent  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  is  dependent  upon  the 
mobilization  of  consent  through  leadership. 
In  prodding  the  public  to  move  In  a  direction 
he  believes  consistent  with  the  general  wel- 
fare. Mr  Kennedy  Is  discharging  the  first 
function  of  the  Presidency.  Leadership  Is 
no  less  vital  in  n  democracy  than  in  a  dic- 
tatorFhip;  the  difrcren'-c  :s  that  it  must  be 
exercised  through  persuasion  rather  than  co- 
ercion, and  It  leavrs  ample  room  for  opposi- 
tion. The  AMA.  according  to  its  lights,  was 
displaying  leadership,  too 

Tlic  President  began  his  speech  by  remind- 
ing his  audience  that  he  comes  from  Boston, 
near  Paneuil  Hall  'where  for  a  whole  period 
of  years  meetings!  were  held  by  Interested 
citizens  in  order  'xi  lay  tlie  groundwork  for 
American  Independence  '  and  went  on  to 
B;iy  "it's  most  appi-opriatc  that  the  President 
of  the  United  SU  tes.  whose  b'jsincss  place 
Is  In  Washington,  should  come  to  this  city 
and  participate  In  these  rallies,  because  the 
business  of  government  Is  the  business  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  arc  right  here."  He 
ended  by  asiilng  for  popular  support — the 
indispensable  condition  for  democratic  prog- 
ress. 

There  were  sume  17.500  jjersons  crowded 
into  Madison  Square  Garden  In  Sunday's 
sweltering  heat,  most  of  them  In  their 
sixties  and  seventies.  There  was  plenty 
to  remind  them  of  the  hysterical  hopes 
raised  for  the  elderly  by  Dr.  Francis 
Townsend  a  qu,irter -century  ago.  The 
failure  of  those  hopes  made  political 
realism  a  moral  Imperative  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Considering  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere of  the  occasion,  the  political  overtones 
of  the  controversy  and  the  recklessness  of  the 
attack  made  by  the  AMA  on  the  adminis- 
tration's health  care  program,  the  President's 
extemporaneous  sp<?ech  was  singularly  free 
from  demagogy 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  measure  of  Justice 
in  the  Republican  reproach — voiced  on  Sun- 
day, for  example,  by  Senator  Bocrkj:  B. 
HicKENLooPER  in  hls  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Republican  policy  committee, 
that  the  administration  is  "flying  under 
false  colors"  by  plugging  its  proposal  as  a 
"medical  care  plan  "  Terminology  presents 
a  tricky  problem  In  this  controversy,  as  this 
newspaper  learned  to  Its  sorrow  the  other  day 
when  It  fell  into  one  of  the  terminological 
pitfalls. 

We  think  there  is  no  justice  at  ail.  how- 
ever. In  the  attack  on  the  King-Anderson 
bill  made  by  the  AMA  on  Monday  night. 
Tlie  AMA  condemns  the  bill  for  not  providing 
enough  medical  and  hospital  care  when  in 
f.ict  the  AMA  wantf;  It  to  provide  none  at  all. 
There  Is  nothing  to  support  tlie  AMA  argu- 
ment that  this  proftosal  "will  lower  the  qual- 
ity    and     availability     of     hospital     services 


throughout  our  country.  It  wUl  stand  be- 
tween the  patient  and  his  doctor.  And  it 
win  serve  as  the  forerunner  of  a  different 
system  of  medicine  fCH-  all  Americans." 

The  President  was  careful  to  say  on  Sun- 
day that  "this  bill  does  not  solve  everything." 
Indeed  It  does  not.  It  covers  most  people  but 
not  all  people  over  85.  It  Is  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  prepayment  through  taxation  during 
working  years  for  benefits  to  be  received  as 
a  matter  of  right  in  old  age  but  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking  an  Insurance  program.  It 
provides  among  its  benefits  hospital  care  up 
to  90  days  with  a  requirement  that  the  pa- 
tient pay  for  the  first  9  days  at  $10  a  day. 
nursing-home  services  up  to  180  days  and 
home  health  services  up  to  240  visits  a  year; 
it  includes  in  the  hc-'pital  care  X-ray  and 
lab'^ratory  tests  and  the  services  rendered  In 
the  hospital  by  Interns,  residents,  patholo- 
gists, radiologists,  anesthesiologists  and  phys- 
ical medicine  specialists  but  It  does  net 
cover  ordinary  charges  by  private  physicians 
and  jurgeons. 

What  shall  we  call  this  limited,  inadequate, 
cautious  approach  to  one  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  old  age?  It  is  a  far  cry  from  com- 
plete protection  against  the  hazards  and  ex- 
penses of  illness.  It  Is  a  far,  far  cry  from 
"socialized  medicine,"  that  perennial  buga- 
boo of  the  AMA.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
about  it  Is  what  the  President  has  said — "it 
will  begin." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  23,   1962] 
The   Case   Agaimst   Mcdicarz 

Curious  contradictions  mark  the  argu- 
m.ents  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Republican  conressional  leadership 
have  put  forward  against  the  administra- 
tion's program  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  social  sectirlty.  Tlie  White  House 
bill  Is  cr.ticized  for  covering  too  many  elderly 
persons  and  for  covering  too  few.  The  part 
of  total  health  bills  it  will  pay  Is  derided 
as  inconsequential;  its  potential  costs  are 
called  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  one  charge  that  emerges  with  clarity 
Is  the  common  belief  of  Its  foes  that  the  pro- 
gram is  Intended  to  open  the  door  to  social- 
ized medicine.  If  this  U  the  real  objection, 
it  would  apply  with  greater  force  if  the  plan 
covered  physicians'  fees,  instead  of  being 
limited  as  it  is  to  payments  for  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

Fifteen  million  of  the  country's  18  million 
aged  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  If  the 
King-Anderson  program  l)ecame  operative  at 
the  start  of  1964.  Its  payroll  tax  system  of 
financing  would  not  interfere  with  con- 
tinued ca.-e  of  the  indigent  under  the  pres- 
ent Kerr-MUls  law.  The  inadequacy  of  that 
measure  as  a  total  answer  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  It  provided  benefits  for  only 
86.000  persons — three-quarters  of  them  in 
four  States — in  March,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  it  went  into  effect. 

We  see  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  the 
application  of  social  security  principles  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  aged  will  prove  a 
hoax  than  the  basic  Social  Security  Act  did 
when  the  same  term  was  applied  to  it  by 
the  opposition  in  1936.  An  option  for  cash 
t)enefit6  to  those  who  preferred  private 
health  insurance  coverage  might  have  merit, 
if  this  could  be  done  without  leaving  all  the 
poor  risks  in  the  Government  fund  and  thus 
upsetting  its  cost  estimates.  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  proposed  such  an  option,  but 
his  plan  Is  an  orphan  so  far  aa  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  concerned.  They  appear  split 
between  the  Kerr-MlUs  law.  with  Its  means 
test,  and  the  much  worse  Bow  bill,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  somethlng-for-nothlng 
Townsend  plan  of  30  years  ago.  The  King- 
Anderson  bill  is  preferable  to  either. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  pleased  that  Uie 
Senator  is  making  this  statement.  It  is 
an  important  point  to  get  across, 
namely,  that  the  bill  does  not  cover  doc- 
tor's fees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORTON.    The  Senator  has  put 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  his  remarks 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Washmg- 
ton  Post. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORTON.  About  2  weeks  ago  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pay  Doctor's  Fees."  It  was  edi- 
torial support  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. If  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  are  so  confused  that  they  think  the 
bill  would  pay  the  doctor's  bills,  then 
indeed  the  people  must  be  confused .  The 
Senator  has  done  a  great  service  in 
pointing  out  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
paying  doctor's  bills.  I  appreciate  verj- 
much  the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been  point- 
ing this  out  for  13  years. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  did  not  catch  it  until 
2  days  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  only  did  Uie 
editors  of  the  Washington  Post  not  catch 
it,  but  a  great  many  other  people  did  not 
want  to  catch  it  either.  If  a  person  is 
going  to  oppose  a  proposal,  he  should  at 
least  know  what  is  in  it.  That  does  not 
mean  that  one  needs  to  understand  it 
fully;  but  he  ought  at  least  to  be  able 
to  relate  it  or  articulate  it.  What  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
in  meeting  after  meeting,  speech  after 
speech,  radio  broadcast  after  radio 
broadcast,  and  bill  after  bill,  is  that  the 
proposed  program  is  a  hospital  and 
nursing-home  care  program.  It  is  what 
we  call  a  home  services  program.  It 
offers  diagnostic  service. 

It  does  not  provide  for  the  payment 
of  doctors'  bills — and  that,  according 
to  the  opposition,  is  one  of  Its  limita- 
tions. It  does  not  provide  for  full  pay- 
ment; it  provides  for  partial  payment 
of  even  hospital  costs.  For  the  first  8 
days,  the  t>atient  must  p>ay  $10  a  day. 
Likewise,  for  diagnostic  studies,  the  first 
payment  of  $20  must  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  There  are  other  payments  in- 
volved which  are  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  patients.  These  are  some  of  the 
limitations  of  th.?  bill.  However.  I  think 
they  were  included  in  the  bill  to  make 
certain  that  there  would  be  no  abuse 
of  the  system,  and  also  because  it  is  our 
view  in  this  country  that  people  ought 
at  least  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
Ijay  their  way. 

This  is  not  a  charity  program;  it  is 
a  program  of  insurance,  exactly  like 
any  other  program  of  insurance.  It  is 
similar  to  a  provision  in  an  aut<miobile 
insurance  policy  which  we  call  the  $50 
deductible  provision.  The  person  pays 
the  first  $50  himself;  then,  if  he  is  cov- 
ered by  the  policy,  his  insurance  com- 
pany will  make  good  the  amount  above 
$50. 

The  health  insurance  program  is,  in 
a  sense,  a  kind  of  deductible  program.  If 
those  who  are  critics  of  the  program  wish 
to  make  a  valid  criticism,  this  is  one 
place  where  the  criticism  mitiht  I'c.^t 
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Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  good  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
which  will  be  hotly  debated.  I  appre- 
ciate his  saying  what  he  has  said.  I 
hope    his    remarks    will    receive    wide 

publicity.  ,     ^     „ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes.  I  am  happy  to 

yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Termessee. 

Mr.    GORE.      What    limitations    are 

there  in  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  if  it  is  fully 

implemented  by  the  State  legislatures? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  the  limita- 
tions of  eternity  and  outer  space. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  name  a  single  ailment,  predic- 
ament, malady,  injury,  or  person  who 
would  not  be  eligible  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  covered  the  field 
completely.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  legislation  passed  2  or  3  years 
ago — 3  years  ago,  I  believe  it  was — which 
is  now  so  fully  supported  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  President's  hospital  and 
nursing-home  care  program,  a  person 
has  available  to  him  a  wide-open  ticket. 
It  covers  any  and  all  things  from  chil- 
blains to  cancer;  from  an  ingrown  toe- 
nail to  a  brain  concussion;  and  from  an 
aching  back  to  an  aching  stomach. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Kerr-Mills 
law  provide  that  doctors'  bills  will  be 
paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  certainly  does. 
Yet  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  social 
security  approach,  under  which  the  in- 
dividual would  pay  his  bill  through  a 
social  insurance  system,  the  opponents 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  holler  "so- 
cialized medicine";  yet  they  are  the  same 
ones  vyho  support  the  other  proposal, 
known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  which 
provides  for  a  system  of  "Come  and  get 
It,"  which  is  a  complete  Government 
payment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator, 
from  his  family  experience,  knows  that 
babies  sometimes  get  their  days  and 
nights  mixed  up;  they  cry  all  night  and 
sleep  all  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  can  recall 
that.  It  has  not  been  so  long  since  we 
had  a  youngster  of  that  age  around  the 
house. 

Mr.  McC^THY.  Even  in  the  change 
to  daylight  saving  time,  children  become 
upset. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  hear  this  subject  de- 
bated by  mature  men  and  women,  one 
would  think  that  day  has  become  night, 
and  night  has  become  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  There  are  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  stating  the  case  so  clearly 
again;  but  I  could  not  compliment  him 
for  having  done  so  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause he  has  been  trying  to  make  the 
situation  clear  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  have. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  some  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill  feel  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  revolution;  yet  it  is  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  4  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Every  once  in  a  while 
someone  comes  forth  and  says.  "I  am 
pleased  to  hear  someone  explain  what  is 
in  the  bill."  Of  course,  there  is  no  rule 
against  the  opposition  reading  the  bill; 
it  is  not  even  wrong  to  try  to  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  opponents  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  say,  'Now  you 
admit  that  the  potential  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  is  great."  We  always  did  ad- 
mit the  potential:  it  was  the  actuaUty 
we  were  concerned  about,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  can  recall  statements  made  in 
the  debates  on  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  that 
the  cost  of  its  operation  could  run  into 
astronomical  figures.  In  fact,  even  with 
limited  participation  for  the  coming  year, 
I  believe  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1963  is  more  than  $400  million. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  correct. 
Now  the  opponents  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  say  that  that  bill  is  a  cruel  hoax 
because  it  is  not  proposed  to  pay  doc- 
tors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  means 
that  the  opponents  of  the  King -Anderson 
bill  characterize  it  as  a  cruel  hoax. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  We  knew  all 
the  time  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  pay 
the  doctors.  We  knew  it  was  proposed 
to  try  to  do  some  good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  first  mis- 
representations were  made  about  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  there  were  those  who 
said,  "Aha.  You  are  trying  to  impose 
socialized  medicine  and  put  all  the  doc- 
tors under  Government  domination  and 
direction."  Yet  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  spelled  out  in  capital  letters,  neon 
lights,  and  phosphorescent  tape  that 
doctors  were  not  included ;  that  no  physi- 
cian's costs  were  to  be  paid;  that  the 
physician  and  patient  were  to  be  separate 
and  intimate  in  their  relationships;  a 
freedom  of  choice  of  doctor  and  a  free- 
dom of  choice  of  patient  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor. 

After  we  have  pointed  that  out,  the 
same  people  who  at  first  accused  us  of 
including  doctors  now  say  "It  is  a  cruel 
hoax,  because  you  are  not  including 
physicians'  costs." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  opponents  say, 
"There  are  2,500.000  persons  who  will 
not  be  covered."  Well,  we  knew  that  all 
the  time.  The  question  is  whether  to 
try  to  take  care  of  2,500.000  by  some 
other  means  and  take  care  of  some  16 
million  by  this  program.  But  it  is  said 
that  because  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  any- 
thing for  2,500,000,  nothing  should  be 
done  about  the  other  13  million  or  14 
million.  Does  that  seem  like  a  reason- 
able proposition? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  not.  It 
is  not  a  reasonable  proposition.  It  is 
exactly  like  saymg,  "If  you  cannot  get 
100-percent  coverage  on  all  automobile 
accidents,  you  should  not  have  any  cov- 
erage." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  would  be  the 
status  of  social  security  today  if   this 


argument  had  been  heard  when  social 
security  was  first  presented? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  have  the 
status  which  the  opponents  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  want  now  for  that  meas- 
ure, because  they  had  the  same  attitude 
at  the  time  when  social  security  was 
first  considered.  They  make  the  same 
argument  now  in  opposition  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  say  it  does 
not  cover  everybody. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  same  people 
who  said  social  security  did  not  cover 
everybody  said  that  by  not  covering 
everybody,  it  would  ruin  morale. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Those  who  were  in 
opposition  to  another  bill  some  years 
ago  said  that  it  was  all  right  for  a  start- 
er, but  it  went  too  far. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  so 
correct. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  exchange  vlevs  on  so  impor- 
tant a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  as 
the  hospital  and  nursing-home  care  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  under  the  program  of 
social  security,  because  the  subject  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  more  important 
i.ssues  before  Congress  and  before  the 
public. 

FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tiie  bill  iS.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supphes  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962,  S  3225,  a  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  a  bill 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
April  27,  1962.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr. 
EllenderI. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  wrs 
discussed  at  length  in  committee.  It 
surely  has  had  long,  generous,  and  full 
debate,  discussion,  and  consideration  by 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  the  hearings  and  taking  the 
testimony,  namely,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  from  1953  to  1961  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry';  and  that  service  gave  me 
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some  understanding  of  the  legislative 
problems  relating  to  agricultural  policy. 
I  hope  it  also  gave  me  some  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, distribution,  mariceting.  and 
prices — the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
what  they  produce,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  farmers  pay  for  what  they 
must  buy.  Durmg  those  8  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  attempted  to  fulfill  with  care 
and  with  diligence  my  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Today.  I  wish  to  discuss,  in  rather 
broad,  general  terms,  agricultural  legis- 
lation as  developed  by  the  Congress,  past 
agricultural  policy,  and  what  we  project 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, planters  in  Virgmia  and  Maryland 
got  together  to  discuss  their  tobacco 
acreages,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the 
price  by  decreasing  the  production. 

Whether  they  contemplated  having 
this  idea  incorporated  in  legislation  to 
be  passed  by  Parliament  and  approved 
by  the  Crown,  history  does  not  say.  My 
point  is  that  as  long  as  300  years  ago, 
American  farmers  realized  that  too  much 
in  terms  of  production  was  reflected  in 
too  little  in  terms  of  price. 

The  supply-price  formula  discussed  by 
the  17th  century  Virginia  and  Maryland 
tobacco  farmers  was  put  into  feed  grains 
terms  by  a  later  farm  leader  in  the  Mid- 
west, who  advised  producers  at  that  time 
to  "raise  less  corn  and  more  hell." 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  so- 
ciety, there  has  been  a  clear  relation- 
ship between  the  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  and  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  them.  And  at  the 
heart  of  all  demands  for  cooperative 
farmer  action,  or  cooperative  farmer- 
Government  action,  has  been  supply 
management,  in  terms  of  increased  con- 
sumption, decreased  production,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

Forty  years  ago  the  late  beloved  and 
distinguished  George  Norris  suggested  to 
the  Senate  that  loans  be  made  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  needy  nations  abroad, 
so  they  could  buy  American  food  sur- 
pluses. As  he  was  in  so  many  fields. 
Senator  Norris  was  first  in  advancing  the 
philosophy  of  what  we  now  call  Public 
Law  480,  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Also  in  the  1920's,  George  Peek,  one  of 
the  great  agricultural  leaders  of  that 
period,  advanced  theories  for  agricul- 
tural surplus  control  that  saw  life  in  the 
twice-vetoed  McNary-Haugen  bill. 

My  first  intorest  in  agricultural  legis- 
lation, when  I  was  a  very  young  man. 
was  relatod  to  the  debates  in  Congress 
on  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  My  father. 
who  was  a  merchant  in  the  Midwest, 
and  was  m  very  great  measure  depend- 
ent upon  agricultural  income  for  his 
business  income,  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  provisions  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  that 
measure  in  that  day.  I  believe  we  are 
very  much  indebted  to  those  discussions 
for  enlightening  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  policy  as 
between  the  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate farm  producers.  Even  those  who 
opix)sed  the  compulsory  aspects  of  that 
legislation,  including  President  Hoover, 
still  called  upon  the  farmers  to  reduce 


their  output  of  food  and  fiber,  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  the  income  of  the 
farm  producers. 

The  first  law  passed  in  peacetime  to 
bring  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
high-supply,  low-price  farm  picture  was 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929. 
administered  by  a  Federal  Farm  Board. 
Two  years  later,  this  Board  gave  up  in 
despair,  buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
abundance.  Senators  will  recall,  as 
they  read  the  history  of  that  period — 
and  some  may  recall  it  from  personal 
experience — that  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  like  a  huge  national  agri- 
cultural sponge.  It  sought  to  sop  up 
or  dry  up  all  the  extra  production  of 
the  American  agricultural  plant.  In 
other  words,  it  sought  to  bring  about  a 
better  market  price  by  purchasing  sup- 
plies from  the  agricultural  producers — 
but  with  no  controls  or  marketing  regu- 
lations applying  to  producers.  We  then 
learned  a  lesson,  or  we  should  have 
learned  a  lesson;  namely,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  buy  as  rapidly  as  producers 
can  produce,  and  that  such  a  program 
lends  itself  to  the  abuse  of  everyone  and 
everything — abuse  of  the  land,  which  is 
overused  and  overtaxed.  In  terms  of  the 
production  of  crops;  abuse  of  the  farm- 
ers, because  their  crops  produce  less  and 
less  real  income;  and  surely  abuse  of 
the  Federal  Treasury,  which  is  only  aji- 
other  way  of  saymg  it  was  an  abuse  of 
the  taxpayers,  because  there  was  no  end 
to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  next  major  legislative  step  came 
in  May  of  1933.  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
That  act  related  to  some  means  of  regu- 
lation or  management  of  supply,  and  not 
merely  the  stabilization  or  underpin- 
ning of  price. 

Through  the  years  since  1933,  a  num- 
ber of  Congresses  have  been  passing  and 
a  number  of  Presidents  have  been  sign- 
ing legislation  which  had  its  roots  m  the 
discussion  among  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
gmia tobacco  planters  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

The  fact  that  through  three  centuries 
attention  has  been  regularly  focused  on 
ways  to  manage  the  products  of  good 
farmers  tilling  good  earth — on  ways  to 
enable  producers  and  consumers  to  live 
prosperously  together — emphasizes  the 
importance  of  farmers  and  food  to  each 
generation. 

The  fact  that  through  three  centuries, 
despite  economic  and  social  and  natural 
hazards,  farm  families  have  never  lost 
sight  of  their  obligation  to  produce 
abundantly,  and  have  removed  from  our 
land  the  specter  of  hunger  that  haunted 
all  the  previous  history  of  man,  is  a  vivid 
tribute  to  their  concern,  their  compas- 
sion, their  high  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  their  ability  as  producers  and  entre- 
preneurs. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  ask: 
"Why  should  I  do  anything  for  the  farm- 
er?" Yet  in  all  fairness  he  must  add 
another  question:  "What  has  the  farmer 
done  for  me?" 

We  have  always  had  some  sort  of  farm 
problem.  We  have  always  tried  to  solve 
it.  And  while  the  record  is  filled  with 
failures  and  frustrations,  it  is  also 
marked  by  progress  and  remarkable  suc- 
cesses. 


In  the  Congress  and  out,  hope  is 
regularly  expressed  for  a  formula  that 
will  solve  the  farm  food  problem  for 
all  time. 

Such  a  hope  implies  that  the  McGuffey 
Reader  solved  for  all  time  the  problem 
of  education:  that  the  First  World  War 
solved  for  all  time  the  problem  of  war 
and  peace:  that  the  Wagner  Act  solved 
for  all  time  the  problem  of  labor  rela- 
tionships; and  that  the  first  antitrust 
legislation  solved  for  all  time  the  problem 
of  busmess  and  industry  relationships. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
permanent  solutions.  The  world  is 
changing,  and  the  economy  is  chang- 
ing. Therefore,  it  is  the  duty,  and  also 
the  opportunity,  of  the  Congress  to  ex- 
amine and  to  reexamine,  on  a  periodic 
and  systematic  basis,  the  agricultural 
policy.  We  must  seek  to  relate  this  agri- 
cultural policy  to  the  economic  and 
social  realities  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live  and  the  years  that  we  can  see  ahead. 

We  cannot  go  from  here  to  eternity 
with  a  single  formula  for  food  and  agri- 
culture or  for  any  other  facet  of  the 
general  welfare.  We  can  only  concen- 
trate on  the  situation  which  exists  here 
and  now.  with  the  hope  our  actions  will 
create  a  sound  foundation  from  which 
succeeding  generations  of  Americans  can 
cfTectively  meet  change  with  change. 

The  situation  here  and  now  is  this: 

Agriculture  is  movmg  again.  During 
the  past  year  Americans  contmued  to 
buy  more  of  a  wider  variety  of  quality 
foods  at  less  cost  in  hours  of  work  than 
any  other  peoples  in  the  world,  while 
at  the  same  time  returns  to  farmers  for 
making  this  achievement  possible  went 
up — by  a  billion  dollars.  This  brought 
about  an  impressive,  and  greatly  needed, 
revival  of  the  entire  rural  economy  and 
was  reflected  in  the  factories  and  plants 
and  wholesale  houses  of  metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  stated 
is  a  fact  for  1961  and  into  early  1962. 
The  1961  emergency  feed  grains  pro- 
gram and  the  1962  wheat  program  are 
responsible  programs.  Indeed,  even 
though  admittedly  expedients,  they  were 
clearly  better  for  farmers  and  for  the 
taxpayers  than  the  programs  in  effect 
prior  to  1961.  which  increased  grain 
carryovers  and  budget  expenditures  year 
aft€r  year.  But  I  remind  my  colleague  j 
that  emergency  programs  are  costly 
compared  with  longer  range  programs 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  President 
in  his  message  of  this  year. 

Improvement  in  the  farm  programs 
cannot  stop  with  gains  made  in  the  first 
few  months  of  this  administration. 
Costs  of  price  supports  can  and  must  be 
cut,  not  just  in  comparison  with  pre- 1961 
programs. 

Today  these  two  key  amendments  to 
S.  3225  are  needed,  as  they  have  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  EllenderI  .  First, 
the  extension  of  the  1962  feed  grains  pro- 
gram now  in  the  bill  should  be  replaced 
by  the  mandatory  program  as  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his 
amendment,  upon  which  we  shall  vote 
tomorrow;  second,  a  referendum  in 
which  producers  would  choose  between 
a  permanent  wheat  certificate  program, 
which  would  reduce  Government  cost^ 
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substantially,  and  a  costly  2-year  exten-  of  the  price  support  program,  but  do  not 

sion  of  the  1962  wheat  program  should  be  want  to  take  any  of  the  responsibilities, 

changed  to  provide  wheat  producers  a  They  are  the  ones  who  want  to  get  $1.50. 

choice  between  the  supply  management  let  us  say.  for  a  bushel  of  corn   but  do 

certiflcate  program  recommended  by  the  not  want  to  cut  production.    Those  are 

administration,  and  by  the  Senator  frMn  the  noncooperators.    That  is  the  prob- 

Louisiana    and   no   production   limita-  lem  under  any  voluntary  program. 


Madam  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  1952  farm  income  was 
approximately  $15  billion,  net.  Since 
1952,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  approximately  20  mil- 
lion people.  Despite  the  increase  in 
population,  which  results  in  a  greater 


UonJ  with  price  supports  not  to  exceed        I  am  going  to  continue  to  remind  my     demand  for  food  and  a  greater  consump 

50  Dercent  of  parity  colleagues  of  the  fallacies  of  the  way  of     lion  of  food,  farm  income  went  down  oi 

^^=^  oTiii  h^  thA  twn  i.«iips  before  this     this  administration's  predecessors  in  the     an  average  of  a  half  biUion  dollars  ; 


These  will  be  the  two  issues  before  this     this  administration's  predecesso 


body  on  Thursday. 

The  reasons  for  adoption  of  these 
amendments,  as  I  see  them,  are  quite 
simple  and  direct.  First,  the  total  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Government  in  4 


farm  program. 

It  was  in  1956,  I  believe,  and  asain 
in  1958,  that  the  previous  administration 
recommended  a  low  price  support  of  65 
percent  of  parity  on  feed  grains.     Corn  is 


years,  of  voluntary  feed  grains  and  wheat     the  biggest  item ;  grain  sorghums  ^s  an 
programs  as  the  committee  had  recom-  '     '  "" 

mended  them,  would  be  nearly  $4  billion. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  1963 
crop — which  is  not  the  same  as  the  1964 
fiscal  year — is  estimated  to  be  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  greater 
imder  the  voluntary  programs  than 
vinder  the  Ellender  amendment  and  the 
program  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

For  example,  diversion  payments  alone 
imder  the  administration  program,  as 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  would  be  almost  $3V2 
billion  less  for  the  4  crop  years  1963 
through  1966  than  under  the  volimtary 
programs. 

I  wish  our  colleagues  would  examine 
these  figures,  because  not  a  day  goes  by 
in  this  Chamber  that  someone  does  not 
rise  and  remind  us  of  the  budget,  that 
someone  does  not  say  we  must  stop  this 
deficit  spending. 

I  am  going  to  watch  the  votes  on  the 
Ellender  amendment,  because  anyone 
who  wants  to  curb  deficit  spending — and 
let  the  taxpayers  and  the  public  know 
this — who  wants  to  cut  down  on  the  cost 
of  Government,  who  wants  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance,  will  desire  to  save 
approximately  $3 '2  billion  in  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  programs  in  the  next  4 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
a  better  price  for  these  commodities  to 
producers,  and  more  than  adequate  sup- 
plies for  all  the  needs  which  can  be  pro- 
jected for  the  immediate  future. 

A  large  part  of  these  savings  would 
come  as  a  result  of  putting  an  end  to 
increases  in  acreage  of  noncooperators, 
which  tends  to  offset  the  effects  of  acre- 
age reduction  in  voluntary  programs. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  price  support 
programs  which  provide  a  reasonable 
degree  of  economic  stability  and  income 
for  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber,  it  is 
not  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  rest 
of  the  community  of  American  citizens 
who  are  consumers  to  ask  that  there  be 
some  regulation  of  the  supply,  or  produc- 
tion. Farmers  are  willing  to  have  this — 
that  is.  the  majority  of  them  are.  This 
has  been  proven  in  the  case  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  rice.  Farmers  have 
complied  because  they  could  see  that  the 
prices  they  would  receive  for  their  com- 
modities would  be  fair  in  terms  of  their 
investment,  work,  and  the  risks  and 
hazard.s  of  their  occupational  agricul- 
tural activities. 

We  have  a  group  of  people  in  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  our 
economy,  who  like  a  "free  ride."  We 
call  them  noncooperators.  They  are  the 
l)eople  who  want  to  get  the  advantages 


other  great  feed  grain.  There  was  a 
price  of  about  $1.10  a  bushel  on  corn 
in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The  fanners 
were  told,  "Go  ahead  and  plant  all  you 
care  to.  We  will  give  you  a  low  price 
support  of  65  percent  of  parity  and  no 
controls" — the  theory  being  that,  if  the 
price  support  were  low  enough,  farmers 
would  not  produce,  and  thereby  produc- 
tion would  be  cut — a  theory  that  has  not 
one  scintilla  of  fact  to  prove  it.  It  just 
does  not  work  at  65  percent  of  parity. 

The  theory  works  when  the  price  sup- 
port goes  to  50  percent  of  parity.  Then 
production  is  cut.  But  when  it  stays  at 
65  or  70  percent  of  parity,  production  is 
not  decreased,  unless  there  are  some 
other  incentives  to  cut  production. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  tes- 
tifying on  this  bill,  pointed  out  the  very 
things  I  am  talking  about  now.  He  tes- 
tified in  reference  to  a  bill,  H  R.  10060. 
which  I  believe  was  presented  by  the 
Farm  Bureau.  The  Secretary  stated  he 
opposes  this  bill  because  it  would  co.st 
farmers  nearly  $1  billion  loss  in  income 
and  would  cost  the  taxpayers  another 
billion  dollars  in  increased  Government 
costs,  and  even  at  thc'^e  costs  it  would 
offer  no  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  surpluses. 

This  particular  proposal  was  one 
which  supposedly  would  have  taken  land 
out  of  production.  It  was  a  kind  of  soil 
bank  proposal. 

Madam  Pi-esident  'Mrs.  Nexjberger  in 
the  chair t,  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way.  Let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves.  We 
went  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill, 
through  the  bank  and  out  of  the  bank 
called  the  soil  bank,  with  the  previous 
administration  in  its  programs  for  agri- 
culture. What  did  they  do?  Surplu.scs 
continued  to  mount.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  became  the  largest 
corporation  in  the  world.  The  invest- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  amounts  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Production  continues  to  grow. 
However,  farm  prices  went  down. 
Farmers  left  the  land.  In  1961.  we 
found  American  agriculture  in  one  of  its 
most  serious  periods  of  recession. 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  emergency 
action  taken  a  year  ago,  we  were  able  to 
stem  the  tide  of  recession  and  to  restore 
some  farm  income.  The  net  realized  in- 
come of  farmers  increased  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1961.  from  an  estimated 
$11.7  billion  in  1960  to  an  estimated  $12.7 
billion  in  1961.  This  represented  a  gain 
of  over  8  percent  in  income  from  farm- 
ing available  to  U.S.  farmers  for  family 
living  and  investment. 


on 
a 

year,  with  the  result  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961  there  was  a  net  income  to 
farmers  of  only  $11.7  billion.  It  took 
considerable  effort  and  emergency  legis- 
lation in  the  past  year  to  raise  that  in- 
come by  a  billion  dollars  for  the  entire 
agricultural  economy. 

Madam  President,  the  $12.7  billion 
realized  net  farm  income  in  1961  was 
estimated  to  be  the  highest  since  1953 
and  well  above  the  1954-60  average. 

I  iwint  out  to  the  critics  of  the  admin- 
istration's farm  ix)licies  that  the  arith- 
metic, in  terms  of  net  farm  income,  is  on 
the  side  of  this  administration.  The 
statistics,  in  terms  of  net  farm  income, 
surely  do  not  support  the  policies  laid 
down  by  the  previous  administration  as 
the  agricultural  policies  for  this  country. 

Madam  President,  the  administration's 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  in  my 
mind  are  specifically  designed  to  be  of 
con.-^tructivc  help  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  public.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  pro- 
i^'rams,  which  provide  for  referendums 
along  the  lines  of  those  provided  for 
the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanut  pro- 
grams for  many  years,  will  be  passed. 
I  hope  this  kind  of  program  will  be 
applied  to  the  wheat  producers  and  to 
the  feed  grain  producers. 

At  a  later  time  duriiig  the  debate  it  Is 
my  intention  to  go  into  some  of  the 
details  or  the  specifics  as  to  how  these 
programs  will  operate,  even  though  I  do 
not  think  this  is  absolutely  necessary, 
since  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Ellender]  has  gone  into  great  de- 
tail in  his  presentation  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  one  spe- 
cific point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  knows 
that  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  spoken  about  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  special  problem  which  might 
arise  in  respect  to  some  segments  of 
the  dairy  industry,  at  least  unless  a  dairy 
price  supiDort  program  is  approved. 
Those  Senators  feel  that  unless  a  dairy 
price  support  program  is  approved,  to 
raise  the  prices  of  dairy  products,  the 
feed  grain  program  as  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  if  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  would  be  of  great  disadvantage 
to  all  of  the  daii'ymen. 

There  seem  to  be  some  misconceptions 
in  this  point  of  view.  One  should  take 
into  account  the  modest  increase  in 
prices  which  would  result.  One  should 
take  into  account  the  existence  of  great 
surpluses  of  feed  grains.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  if  we  include  in  the  figures 
for  the  feed  grains  of  surplus  a  lot  of 
wheat  still  listed  as  being  suitable  for 
milUng  which  in  fact  has  reached  the 
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point  of  deterioration  that  we  shall  be 
lucky  if  a  lot  of  it  is  good  feed.  One 
should  consider  the  entire  dairying  pro- 
gram— not  merely  75  percent  of  parity 
for  manufacturing  milk,  which  my  col- 
league and  I  agree  is  too  low,  but  also 
the  total  milk  picture,  even  in  respect  to 
marketing  areas  and  prices  paid  for 
milk  in  many  cases  much  higher  than 
75  percent  of  parity.  Certainly,  in  the 
name  both  of  equity  and  of  justice  for 
feed  grain  producers  in  relation  to  dairy 
farmers,  the  proposals  made  in  the  El- 
lender amendment  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
modest  and  within  reason. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  one 
might  expect,  after  only  a  surface  study 
or  a  very  limited  understanding  of  the 
feed  grains  propo.sal,  that  there  might 
be  individual  dairy  producers  in  the 
East,  or  in  what  we  call  the  feed  deficit 
areas,  who  would  register  disapproval 
of  the  feed  grains  provision.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  when  one 
studies  the  real  facts  then  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  opposition  from  the  dairy 
producer  of  the  East,  or  of  the  South- 
east, or  elsewhere. 

The  Senator  has  cited  the  fact  that 
the  increased  price  to  the  feed  grain 
producer  will  mt  be  extravagant.  It 
will  be  modest.     It  is  long  overdue. 

Secondly,  the  program  which  is  con- 
templated for  feed  grains  is  not  a  scar- 
city program.  It  will  not  mean  a  rigging 
of  the  market  to  force  up  prices  dra- 
matically and  drastically. 

More  important,  as  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  said,  the  supplies  of  feed  grain 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
represent  approximately  5  to  6  months 
of  supphes  of  the  regular  feed  grains, 
along  with  a  tremendous  supply  of  corn 
over  and  above  what  we  call  the  normal 
feed  grains,  plus  the  wheat. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  up  the 
subject  of  wheat,  and  the  other  grains, 
because,  of  course,  this  is  the  cushion 
which  prevents  any  inflation  in  prices 
and  which  shou'd  remove  any  fears  of 
the  dairy  producers  in  the  so-called  feed 
deficit  areas.  The  wheat  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  in  my  mind,  should  be 
reclassified  or  redefined. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Declassified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  declassified. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  wheat 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration which  is  not  milling  wheat. 
The  Senator  and  I  both  know  that  mill- 
ing wheat  is  at  a  premium.  One  does 
not  need  a  price  supE>ort  for  milling 
wheat  now.  particularly.  Milling  wheat 
is  selling  far  above  the  price  support 
level.  It  is  a  premium  priced  commod- 
ity 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  millers  them- 
selves have  requested  an  expansion  of 
the  production  of  milling  wheat,  or  have 
requested  that  Congress  permit  an  ex- 
pansion of  production  of  that  kind  of 
wheat. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
lirovide  authority  for  doing  so. 

Mr  McCarthy.  There  is  a  provision 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  wheat  in 
which  increased  production  is  considered 
necessary. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recaU.  my  col- 
league was  instrumental  in  getting  that 
section  put  into  the  bill.  With  respect 
to  the  type  of  wheat  used  for  milling 
purpKjses — for  bread  purposes  in  the 
American  market  in  particular;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  spaghetti  and  macaroni, 
which  require  high  quality  wheat — there 
would  be  discretionary  authority  to  ad- 
just the  supply. 

I  believe  the  Senator  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakotr  [Mr. 
Young  1  on  that  provision. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  because  I 
think  this  is  an  important  amendment. 

The  kind  of  wheat  to  which  my  col- 
league [Mr.  McCarthy]  referred  earlier 
is  a  feed  grain.  It  is  not  really  a  milling 
wheat. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  speak  about 
billions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  over  half  of  that 
wheat  may  not  be  suitable  for  milling 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Estimates  run 
from  800  to  900  million  bushels  that  are 
ba.'^ically  unsuitable  for  milling  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  re- 
minds us  that  800  to  900  million  bushels 
are  not  suitable  for  milling  purposes. 
The  average  citizen  in  our  country, 
speaking  of  wheat,  thinks  of  wheat  for 
bread,  fiour,  pastries,  and  the  sort  of 
thin?  that  we  get  for  the  kitchen,  when, 
in  fact,  much  of  our  wheat  stocks  today 
are  not  suitable  for  such  use. 

Mr  McCarthy.  We  moved  some- 
what away  from  the  feed  grain  program 
in  relation  to  the  dairy  problem.  But 
the  point  the  Senator  has  made  in  refer- 
ence to  wheat  has  significant  bearing 
on  another  amendment  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  intends  to  offer. 
The  amendment  would  strike  out  of  the 
proposal  one  of  the  choices  given  with 
reference  to  wheat.  The  amendment 
would  get  to  that  very  point.  It  would 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  production  of  the  kind  of  wheat  that 
is  not  necessary  for  feed,  and  certainly 
not  necessary  to  supply  the  milling  needs 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  correct.  As  it  has  been 
described  by  the  chairman,  and  discussed 
in  the  committee,  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment together  with  the  amendment 
we  have  discussed,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  is  the  sen- 
sible approach  to  the  problem  of  wheat 
production. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  like  to  make  two  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
price  of  feed  grains  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  argument  made  by  spokes- 
men for  certain  areas  of  the  country  is 
that  they  are  both  big  milk  producing 
areas  and  deficit  feed  grain  producing 
areas.  They  need  inexpensive  or  cheap 
feed.  The  argument  is  not  particularly 
sound  since  for  the  most  part  those  are 
areas  in  which  milk  marketing  orders 
stand. 


A    much    higher 

A    much    higher 

that  is  paid  for 

As    the   Senator 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor mind  explaining  the  difference  be- 
tween a  milk  marketing  order  with  ref- 
erence to  price  and  the  regular  price 
support  program? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  milk  market- 
ing orders  have  the  effect  really  of  set- 
ting up  a  kind  of  controlled  price  within 
a  given  area. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
price. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 
price  than  the  $3.11 
manufacturing  milk, 
knows,  in  many  of  the  marketing  areas, 
particularly  in  the  East  and  the  north- 
eastern area,  by  arrangement,  about  half 
the  milk  produced  under  the  marketing 
orders  is  now  sold  as  manufacturing 
milk,  whereas  the  original  intention,  for 
the  most  part,  was  to  protect  consumer 
interests  and  assure  a  supply  of  high 
grade  milk. 

In  order  to  qualify  within  a  market- 
ing order,  a  producer  must  produce  high 
grad(?  milk.  Having  produced  and  de- 
livered the  milk,  it  is  in  a  sense  declassi- 
fied, too.  Even  though  it  is  produced 
and  handled  at  a  relatively  high  cost. 
in  order  to  qualify  as  grade  A  milk  un- 
der a  marketing  order,  it  is  then  sold 
as  manufacturing  milk.  We  would  then 
have  a  very  uneconomical  operation.  In 
some  areas  the  cost  of  feed  runs  as  much 
as  $20  a  ton  more  than  the  cost  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin.  The  cost  is  part 
of  the  total  bill  which  is  paid  in  those 
areas.  But  those  producers  have  the 
advantage  over  those  covered  under  a 
marketing  order,  in  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  produce  almost  twice  as  much 
fiuid  milk  as  is  needed  for  the  market 
at  $20  a  ton  more  than  it  would  cost 
them  if  they  produced  manufacturing 
milk  close  to  the  source  of  feed.  Yet 
they  would  have  the  advantage  that  they 
had  overproduced  by  nearly  100  percent 
in  order  to  get  the  advantage  that  comes 
from  being  covered  in  the  marketing 
order.  Certainly  producers  In  areas 
of  that  kind,  or  the  people  who  speak 
for  them,  cannot  make  a  justifiable  argu- 
ment for  keeping  feed  prices  low  so  that 
they  can  continue  that  uneconomical 
method  of  producing  manufacturing 
milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     An  excess  supply.,, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  An  excess  supply, 
particularly  of  manufacturing  milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  areas  in  w^hich  there  is  al- 
ready an  excess  supply  and  where  feed 
grain  production  is  the  normal  pursuit 
of  the  farm  community. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  first  place, 
they  are  better  able  to  pay  proper  prices 
for  feed  because  they  have  a  guaranteed 
price.  They  operate  in  a  protected  mar- 
ket. Second,  they  have  no  economic 
justification  for  continuing  the  system, 
if  we  can  call  it  a  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Midwest  we  are  concerned 
about  the  movement  of  milk  production 
to  areas  in  which  it  is  not  really  eco- 
nomical to  produce  milk.  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  producers  in  such  areas 
to  raise  the  price  of  feed  grain  so  that 
the  uneconomic  advantage  which  goes 
with  the  marketing  order  areas  in  the 
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East  would  not  be  altogether  eliminated, 
but  at  least  reduced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
given  a  very  concise  and  clear  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  differences  in  dairy 
production  costs  and  marketing  prac- 
tices, between  what  we  call  the  surplus 
dairy  production  areas  and  the  so-called 
marketing  order  eastern  areas.  He  has 
described  for  us  what  the  feed  grain  pro- 
posal would  mean  to  those  respective 
areas  of  production. 

I  would  boil  the  argument  down  by 
saying  that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  fixed 
good  price  under  the  marketing  order, 
the  producer  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  feed.  If  a  producer 
is  going  to  maintain  a  fixed  good  price 
in  the  marketing  order  area,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  more  milk  than  can 
be  marketed  for  the  consumer  in  tenns 
of  the  delivered  product  of  wholesome 
milk  for  daily  use.  we  ought  not  to  ask 
the  feed  producer  in  the  Midwest  further 
to  subsidize  that  kind  of  operation  with 
cheap  feed  prices. 

I  might  even  add  that  the  program 
that  is  suggested  and  recommended  by 
the  Ellender  amendment  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  drastically  increase 
feed  prices  so  that  anyone  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  dairy  business,  but  at 
least  it  would  require  those  who  are  in 
the  marketing  orders  and  working  un- 
der them  in  some  of  the  highly  concen- 
trated, densely  populated  areas  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  their  feed.  At  the  same 
time  they  would  receive  a  fair  price  for 
their  dairy  products. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  it  may  tend  to  produce  a  double 
subsidy,  in  effect.  First,  one  would  come 
from  the  marketing  order,  which  affords 
price  protection:  second,  one  would  come 
from  cheap  feed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
of  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  are  pro- 
testing the  use  of  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  contrary, 
marketing  orders  are  an  orderly  way  of 
maintaining  proper  marketing  practices. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  have  marketing 
orders  that  provide  a  fair  price — and 
sometimes  a  very  good  price — producers 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  their  feed. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  when  we  have 
substantial  evidence  that  twice  as  much 
milk  is  being  produced  in  an  area  than 
is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  con- 
sumers of  fluid  milk  in  that  area,  then 
there  is  some  reason  to  question  the 
operation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  After  we  have 
finished  considering  the  question  of  the 
common  market,  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
join  with  me  in  giving  some  attention 
to  developing  a  common  market  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  such  questions 
a.s  dairy  production. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  worthy  experiment,  and  would  be 
the  first  stage  in  our  becoming  more 


closely  associated  with  the  common 
market. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  evidenced  today 
by  our  common  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  common  pur- 
pose for  a  common  market. 

Mr.     McCarthy,     in     the     United 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Madam  President,  there  are  a  few  facts 
that  remain  with  us  that  no  one  can 
ignore. 

Production  of  some  agricultural  com- 
modities— mostly  feed  grains,  wheat  and 
dairy  products — exceeds  the  volume  that 
can  be  sold  or  given  away  to  consumers 
here  and  abroad,  channeled  into  indus- 
trial uses,  or  stored  for  future  use. 

The  cost  of  present  programs  related 
to  these  commodities  is  too  high  in  tenns 
of  benefits  realized  by  farmers,  consum- 
ers and  taxpayers. 

The  rewards  being  experienced  by 
fai-mers  for  making  this  the  best-fed, 
best-clothed  Nation  in  the  world  are  still 
too  lOWi 

Now,  Government  and  people,  workin.:? 
together,  can  meet  these  problems  if  they 
will,  but  the  initiative  must  come  from 
the  Congress.  No  one  can  act  with  au- 
thority and  purpose  until  the  Congress 
acts  to  change  the  law. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
amendments  which  will  be  proposed, 
have  their  origin  in  the  A-B-C-D  farm 
policy  proposals  made  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Kennedy  last  January. 

The  President  called  for  legislative  ac- 
tion that  will — 

First.  Make  maximum  use  of  oiu*  pro- 
ductive abundance. 

Second.  Achieve  balance  between  pro- 
duction and  demand  that  will  avoid 
waste  of  private  effort  and  public  re- 
sources. 

Third.  Provide  for  conservation  of 
land  and  water  resources. 

Fourth.  Create  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources  and  re- 
newal of  rural  communities. 

In  other  words,  a  balanced  abundance, 
the  conservation  of  human  and  natural 
resources,  and  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources  in  rural  communities. 

The  President  rejected  the  concepts 
of  price  through  scarcity,  of  balance 
through  idling  land  and  people — rather 
he  called  for  maximum  use  of  abun- 
dance— maximum  utilization  of  human 
and  natural  resources — maximum  effi- 
ciency in  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds — maximum  effort  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  opportunities. 

This  Congress  need  only  open  the 
A-B-C-D  gate.  There  is  within  our  peo- 
ple, in  every  community  of  the  land,  the 
will  and  the  energy  and  the  know-how 
and  the  determination  to  utilize  the 
opportunities  offered  by  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  abundance,  balance,  conserva- 
tion, and  development. 

Food  abundance,  without  utilization,  is 
waste,  disgraceful  waste  of  human  and 
natural  resources. 

We  achieve  maximum  utilization  by: 

Making  food  available  in  retail  stores 
at  prices  that  enable  average-income 
families  to  achieve  healthful  diets  and 


remain  able  to  budget  fair  shares  of 
their  salaries  for  other  needs. 

Making  food  available  to  low-income 
or  no- income  families  and  individuals 
through  grants  or  gifts,  or  partial  or 
total  subsidy. 

Making  food  available  through  school 
milk  and  school  lunch  programs  so  that 
all  children  will  have  a  measure  of  equity 
in  nutritional  as  well  as  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Making  food  available  to  those  of  our 
neighbors  around  the  free  world  who  are 
hampered  by  hunger  in  seeking  the  dig- 
nity and  the  decency  that  are  inherent  in 
the  well-being  of  man.  As  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  in  a  plea 
for  food  utilization  at  the  recent  world 
food  forum,  which  was  held  here  in 
Washington  last  week: 

Let  it  never  be  said  that,  in  these  critical 
years  of  the  scientific  revolution,  we  were 
abie  to  send  men  Into  space — but  unable  to 
put  bread  and  milk  into  the  hands  of  hungry 
children.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  had 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  technical 
skill  to  produce  power  sufficient  to  destroy 
civilization,  but  that  we  did  not  have  the 
ability,  the  vision,  and  the  will  to  use  that 
knowledge  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
abundance  that  science  and  technology  nOw 
offer  to  a  world  at  peace. 

Madam  President,  I  heard  that  mes- 
sage. The  Secretary  outlined  in  it  the 
manifold  achievements  of  American  ag- 
riculture during  these  many  years.  He 
told  us  particularly  of  the  most  recent 
100  years,  and  how  American  agriculture 
had  increased  production  and  permitted 
people  to  leave  the  land  to  work  in  our 
cities.  He  told  us  of  the  great  con- 
tribution that  American  agriculture  has 
made  to  the  scientific  and  technical  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  United  States. 
Madam  President,  in  the  United  States 
today  there  is  a  very  small  minority  of 
our  people,  less  than  10  percent,  on  the 
land  as  farm  producers.  Yet  each  one 
of  these  people  produces  a  large  amount 
of  food  and  fiber,  in  amounts  suflRcicntly 
lar^e  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of 
this  country  better  than  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  earth,  and  permit  this  Nation 
to  have  vast  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, thereby  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  America.  At  the  same 
time  American  agriculture  permits  this 
Nation  to  use  food  and  fiber  as  an  in- 
tegral and  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional security  program. 

It  is  a  remarkable  record.  This  rec- 
ord deserves  the  commendation  of  Con- 
gress and,  indeed,  it  deserves  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  a  legislative  policy 
to  permit  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
to  share  equitably  in  the  national  in- 
come. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  can 
strengthen  and  widen  these  avenues  of 
availability;  can  make  abundance  more 
meaningful;  and  can  make  certain  their 
will  be  a  maximum  utilization  of  our 
abundance. 

For  300  years  we  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  relationship  between  price  and 
supply  in  farm  commodities.  This  has 
not  been  an  entirely  selfish  recognition. 
becau.se  the  relationship  between  supply 
and  waste  has  always  been  a  factor,  too. 
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We  have  been  experiencing  waste — 
\taste  in  land  use,  waste  in  labor,  waste 
in  seed  and  machines — by  producing 
some  commodities  beyond  our  capacity 
for  utilization  through  sale,  through  gift, 
and  through  industrial  use.  Principal 
among  these  have  been  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

The  waste  of  land  and  human  re- 
sources in  overproduction  has  resulted  in 
unnecessary  expenditures  of  tax  re- 
sources. 

Total  outlays  for  farm  programs  ad- 
vanced from  S2.9  billion  in  fiscal  1954  to 
$7.1  billion  in  fiscal  1959,  and  to  $7.2 
billion  this  fiscal  year.  By  1961,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  previous  supply  management 
programs  of  the  previous  8  years,  costs  of 
carrying  surpluses  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  had  reached  $900  million  annu- 
ally. That  is  not  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modities. It  is  the  cost  of  carrying  these 
surpluses. 

Responsibility  for  the  current  lack  of 
balance  belongs  to  all  Americans — not 
ju.st  farmers.  And  the  developments  of 
8  years  cannot  be  reversed  overnight, 
and  in  the  national  interest  an  immedi- 
ate reversal  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  legislation  proposed  for  feed 
L  rains  and  wheat  programs  provides  for 
transition  toward  balance,  not  a  plunge. 
It  provides  for  a  sharing  of  responsibility 
for  supply  adjustment  among  producers, 
with  a  sharing  of  diversion  payments  to 
help  cusiiion  the  transition,  along  with 
supported  prices — hinged,  of  course,  to 
their  approval  of  all  such  processes  in  a 
referendum. 

Madam  President,  the  referendum  I 
refer  to  is  one  that  will  be  conducted 
throughout  the  land  on  programs  of  sup- 
ply and  management,  and  if  two-thirds 
of  the  farm  producers  of  a  commodity 
approve  a  program,  then,  and  only  then, 
does  it  become  operative.  In  other 
words,  the  program  will  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  the  producers, 
and  the  needs  and  the  economic  require- 
ments of  the  consumers. 

Above  all,  it  will  be  a  program  that  will 
go  into  effect  only  when  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  producers  agree  to 
it.  It  will  be  a  program  that  will  be 
self-imposed  by  farm  producers.  What 
Congress  does  is  authorize  this  type  of 
referendum. 

With  these  programs  it  is  estimated 
that  Government  stocks  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  could  be  reduced  to 
around  1.1  billion  bushels  by  the  end  of 
the  1966  marketing  year,  while  wheat 
stocks  in  Government  hands  were  being 
reduced  to  655  million  bushels.  We 
would  still  have  substantial  reserve  sup- 
plies in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion inventory,  while  carrying  chaiges 
v.cre  dropping  to  $280  million  a  year  as 
compared  with  the  current  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Madam  President,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier.  I  want  to  see  adequate  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber  produced,  but  I  also 
want  to  have  the  cost  of  the  program  re- 
duced, so  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
will  not  rise  up  and  revolt  against  an  un- 
controlled, poorly  managed,  and  unlim- 
ited program  of  agricultural  assistance. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  trying  to  make  this  clear.  He  is  a 
friend  of  agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  a  friend  of  agriculture. 
He  is  a  friend  of  farm  producers.  He  is 
a  farmers'  Secretary. 

But,  Madam  President,  it  has  been 
said  that  unless  some  reasonable  balance 
and  restraint  can  be  brought  into  this 
program,  we  run  the  risk  of  having  no 
program,  because  of  a  disgusted  and  dis- 
couraged American  public. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
necessity  of  adequate  reserves.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  talking 
about  our  abundance,  said: 

In  every  case,  the  balance  would  be  sought 
in  terms  of  maximum  use  of  our  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  this  Nation 
can  live  up  to  its  moral  obligations  and  its 
leadership  responsibilities  only  If  we  do  our 
utmost  to  see  that  no  one  in  the  United 
States  lacks  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
and  to  make  maximum  effective  use  of  our 
abundant  agricultural  productivity  to  re- 
lieve suffering  and  promote  economic  devel- 
cpmcnt  abroad. 

This  pa.-^t  year  has  witnessed  a  notable  ex- 
pansion of  programs  for  increased  utilization 
of  food. 

Eighty-five  thousand  schools,  child  care 
centers  and  camps  are  receiving  more  fresh 
milk  than  ever  before.  Elglit  hundred  thou- 
sand more  children  enjoy  a  hot  school  lunch. 
Both  the  quantity  and  the  variety  of  food 
distributed  to  more  than  6  million  needy 
persons  has  been  stepped  up.  A  pilot  food 
stamp  program  In  eight  communities  has 
brought  such  encouraging  results  that  Its 
expansion  In  a  further  trial  period  Is  justi- 
fied p.nd  will  be  carried  out. 

I  digress  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
fight  we  had  about  that  proposal  in 
1958.  I  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for  a 
food  stamp  plan.  Finally  we  were  able 
to  get  a  trial  pilot  plan.  That  program 
works.  It  is  a  success.  One  of  the  pilot 
projects  is  in  my  home  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Others  are  in  Michigan,  Penn- 
sj'lvania.  West  Virginia,  and  other 
States.  The  report  on  the  food  stamp 
program  is  encouraging. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  went  on 
to  say: 

We  have  likewise  expanded  our  use  of 
food  in  the  foreign  aid  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
amendments  extending  and  improving  that 
act  In  order  that  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram can  be  made  even  more  effective,  the 
bill  provides  for  further  changes  that  will 
enable  us  to  make  greater  use  of  the  abun- 
dant production  of  our  farms  for  the  de- 
velopment of  future  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
commodities  and  in  support  of  our  over- 
all  foreign  aid  program. 

So  this  Senator,  together  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  not  advocat- 
ing a  program  of  scarcity.  We  are  ad- 
vocating a  program  of  maximum  wise 
use  of  our  production  and  of  our 
abundance. 

I  will  send  to  the  desk,  to  be  prmted, 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  ask  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  will  ouUine  and 
describe  what  is  meant  by  conmiodity  re- 
serves. I  speak  of  a  program  to  de- 
termine and  maintain  stocks  of  farm 
commodities  in  quantities  and  in  loca- 
tions needed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 


supply  management  program.  I  shall, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  when  the 
amendments  are  called  up,  address  my- 
self to  the  objectives  of  the  commodity 
reserve  program. 

The  purpKJse  of  the  amendment  is  to 
protect  against  fluctuation,  to  protect 
against  miusual,  unexpected  swings  in 
demand  as  a  result  of  international  ten- 
sion, famine,  or  disaster,  and  to  try  to 
provide  for  defense  needs.  The  proF>er 
management  of  these  stocks  requires 
that  the  Department  have  additional 
flexibility  in  acquiring  farm  commodi- 
ties, since  the  reserv'e  needs  vary  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  report  entitled  "Food  and  Agricul- 
ture— A  Program  for  the  1960's,"  makes 
the  following  statement: 

The  Department  proposes  to  maintain  a 
coritlnuous  review  of  production  and  de- 
mand conditions  and  to  determine  pert- 
odically  desirable  public  reserve  levels  for 
the  major  commodities.  These  would  enter 
into  acreage  allotment  considerations  and 
would  be  a  guide  to  safe  limits  to  reduc- 
tions In  public  stocks,  as  well  as  Indicating 
commodities  for  which  carryovers  shou;d 
be  increased.  The  feed  grain  and  wheat 
program  outlined  earlier  would  bring  carry- 
overs approximately  to  needed  reserve  levels 
by  1967  Preliminary  studies  Indicate  that 
current  stocks  are  now  far  above  reserve 
needs  for  these  commodities  and  for  dairy 
products. 

I  have  a  feeling,  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  the  debate,  that  scu^e  Senators 
will  say  that  the  Ellender  limendments. 
the  administration's  farm  program,  en- 
danger supplies,  or  the  availability  of 
supplies,  for  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram and  for  the  national  security  re- 
serves, in  the  kind  of  troubled  world  in 
which  we  live.  This  is  not  so.  In  order 
to  make  positively  certain  that  such  will 
not  be  the  case,  I  will  submit  an  amend- 
ment which,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
shall  call  up.  It  will  provide  for  what 
we  call  our  needed  food  reserves. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time,  because  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  operate  its 
price  support  programs  to  liquidate  its 
stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That 
amendment,  enacted  back  in  1956,  if 
strictly  interpreted  could  leave  our  se- 
curity reserves  nonexistent.  We  now 
have  an  abundance  of  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  current  stocks  of  food  in  the 
United  States,  as  I  have  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  are  larger  than  necessary  to 
meet  any  conceivable  emergency,  includ- 
ing crop  failure,  as  well  as  sharply  in- 
creased needs.  We  also  have  evidence 
that  the  maintenance  of  such  large 
stocks  is  an  unnecessary  financial  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayer  that  offers  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  farmer.  We 
ought  to  be  considering  programs,  and 
we  are  considering  programs,  which 
would  reduce  these  stocks  and  the  ac- 
companying high  costs,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  farm  income. 

As  these  programs  go  into  operation, 
tlie  time  will  come  when  we  must  decide 
what  are  the  minimum  necessary  re- 
serves of  food  that  should  be  maintained. 
I  think  that  time  has  come  now;  In  fact, 
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I  have  thought  so  for  some  time,  and 
have  submitted  amendments  for  that 
purpose. 

Our  present  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  has  been  acquired  through  the  op- 
eration of  price  support  programs  which 
were  designed  primarily  to  increase 
farm  income.  In  most  cases,  the  quan- 
tities of  food  and  fiber  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  bear  little  re- 
lation to  actual  or  anticipated  require- 
ments. We  should  examine  now  jur 
needs  for  food  reserves  and  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  farmer  to  meet  these  needs. 
I  have  preliminary  estimates  of  food  re- 
serve requirements. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  reserve  needs  by  the  follow- 
ing categories:  first,  a  defense  reserve; 
second,  a  reserve  for  price  stabUiza- 
tion;  third,  a  reserve  for  food  dis- 
tribution programs  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  and.  fourth,  a  reserve  for  com- 
mercial market  requirements  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  an  abundance  of  food 
for  the  American  consumer. 

These  estimates  referred  to  are  based 
upon  conceivable  needs  for  food  stocks 
assuming  that  we  may  some  day  expect 
a  very  poor  crop  year  in  the  United 
States  that  could  be  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  moderately  poor  year. 

This  is  not  a  ridiculous  assumption. 
Other  nations  have  experienced  poor 
crop  years  as  a  result  of  drought  and  bad 
weather.  We  in  this  country  have  been 
blessed  for  the  past  10  or  15  years,  on  a 
national  basis,  with  reasonably  good 
weather.  But  every  old-timer  knows — 
and  we  always  hear  from  the  old- 
timers — that  there  are  seasonal  fluctu- 
ations and  weather  cycles.  We  can  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  we  might 
ourselves  be  the  victim  of  such  an  ad- 
verse weather  cycle. 

A  very  poor  crop  is  taken  as  one  typi- 
cal of  the  worst  5  individual  years  out 
of  the  last  six  decades.  These  estimates 
do  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  sharply  increased  emergency  needs  in 
particular  areas  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  estimates  rec- 
ognize that  the  food-for-peace  pipeline 
to  many  countries  is  relatively  full,  and 
could  be  relaxed  slightly  for  short  periods 
of  time,  to  meet  emergency  needs  else- 
where. 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  table: 

Recent    carryovers,    compared    with    needed 
stocks,  selected  agricultural  commodities 
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Needed  reserves  for  wheat  are  esti- 
mated at  about  600  million  bushels,  which 
is  a  quantity  less  than  half  of  recent 
carryover  levels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
beUeve  that  is  a  very  modest  figure,  and 
it  might  very  well  be  increased.  A  rea- 
sonable goal  for  feed  grains  is  indicated 
at  40  million  tons,  compared  with  84 
million  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year.  Stocks  of  feed  grains 
are  particularly  large,  in  relation  to 
conceivable  food-for-peace  outlets.  In 
value  terms,  about  one-third  of  total 
U.S.  reserves  of  agricultural  products 
are  now  in  the  form  of  feed  grains.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  expect  in  the  next 
few  years  a  maximum  of  only  15  to  20 
percent  of  our  food-for-peace  com- 
modities to  be  programed  in  the  form 
of  feed  grains  both  for  direct  human  con- 
sumption and  for  animal  feeding.  It 
thus  appears  that  public  funds  ap- 
propriated to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  stocks  of  feed  grains  would  sei-ve  no 
public  purpose. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the.se  are 
preliminary  estimates  of  required  stocks 
of  agricultural  products.  However,  this 
is  a  matter  of  greatest  national  and  in- 
ternational importance.  It  is  a  subject 
that  demands  further  study  and  evalua- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  public 
service.  What  are  the  criteria  that 
should  be  u.^ed  in  evaluating  the  various 
categories  of  potential  food  needs  and 
the  probabilities  that  these  needs  can  be 
met  either  from  current  production  or 
from  stocks  accumulated  at  Government 
expense?  I  believe  it  is  essential  tliat  we 
provide  for  a  public  Commission  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  and  reporting 
through  him  to  the  Congre.ss,  to  study 
this  whole  subject  of  necessary  reserves 
of  food.  This  Commission  can  greatly 
assist  the  Congress  in  establi-shing  legis- 
lative guidelines  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  management  of  sup- 
plies in  the  national  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  people  of  all  nations. 
The  Commission  I  propose  is  not  one 
which  would  be  manipulated  by  any 
special  interest  group:  it  is  not  one  which 
would  be  composed  of  only  farmers  or 
departmental  employees.  It  would  be  a 
public  Commission  to  study  the  need  for 
certain  strategic  reserves  for  the  pur- 
poses declared. 

Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that 
such  a  Commission  might  reach  con- 
clusions similar  to  those  set  forth  in  the 
tsjble  to  which  I  have  referred  just  now. 
what  would  be  the  cost  involved?  At 
present,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion expenditures  fm-  carrying  charges 
are  running  in  excess  of  $1  billion  a  year. 
If  we  find  that  necessary  reserves  are. 
on  the  average,  about  one-half  of  pres- 
ent stock  levels,  it  would  still  cost  about 
$500  million  a  year  to  maintain  and  ro- 
tate these  stocks.  But  this  expenditure 
would  serve  the  public  interest,  by  guar- 
anteeing the  availability  of  fODd  for  do- 
mestic emergencies  and  priority  food  for 
peace  programs. 

Inherent  in  the  health  of  a  society  is 
its  concern  for  natural  resources — for 
their  conservation,  and  their  utilization. 
We  have  long  familiarity  with,  and  a 
rather  respectable  record  for,  the  con- 
servation of  soil  and  water,  for  future 


use.  We  have  a  growing  need  to  con- 
serve them  and  use  them  simultaneous- 
ly— use  them  for  healthful,  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  use  them  to  grow  wildlife 
and  fish.  As  the  urban  populations  in- 
crease, the  need  for  grass  and  for  trees 
and  for  flowers  and  for  accessible  lakes 
and  streams  grows,  as  well — and  the 
public  supply  is  running  short  of  the 
pubUc  need. 

I  know  that  this  part  of  the  f  aim  bill 
has  taken  a  certain  amount  of  journal- 
istic "razzing";  but  let  me  say  to  those 
who  poke  fun  at  such  uses  that  with  the 
vast  growth  of  urban  areas,  the  great 
growth  of  the  population,  and  the  wall 
of  steel  which  we  call  the  automobile, 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  the  need  for  recre- 
ational areas,  open  spaces,  and  places 
for  wholesome  outdoor  recreation 
will  increase;  and  surely  the  only  source 
of  such  land  is  rural  America.  There- 
fore, this  program  takes  note  of  this 
need,  and  provides  a  way  to  assure 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  and  all  it 
means. 

Just  as  we  have  both  free  and  for-pay 
indoor  entertainment  and  recreation,  we 
can  have  free  and  paid-for  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  legislation  before  us  recognizes 
this  potential,  in  providing  at  least  a 
start  toward  making  both  loans  and 
technical  assistance  available  to  indi- 
viduals and  public  bodies  for  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Just  as  voluntary  supply-management 
programs  tend  to  bring  a  dropoff  in 
participation  prior  to  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives,  a  program  calling  for 
compulsory  management  involves  a  risk. 
Farmers  voting  in  the  referenda  could 
terminate  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments with  government. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  theory 
the  farmer  does  not  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tive government.  The  very  nature  of 
the  family  farm  and  the  marketing  sys- 
tem under  which  farmers  must  function 
require  this  cooperation  in  terms  of 
price,  of  credit,  of  services,  and  in  fair 
distribution  of  the  responsibility  for  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

Such  cooperation  is  never  a  subsidy. 
It  is  an  investment  in  the  general  wel- 
fare for  today  and  tomorro\^.  It  could 
be  terminated — and  perhaps  I  would 
find  it  difficult  to  concede  to  farm  fami- 
lies a  right  that  must  in  all  honesty  be 
conceded — namely,  the  right  to  be 
wrong. 

Yet,  in  fairness  to  all  of  our  society, 
and  in  realization  that  we  must  ex- 
plore new  ways  of  doing  things  in  a 
complex  and  changing  nation  and  world, 
I  must  accept  the  fact  the  time  is  here 
for  clear-cut  decision  on  farm  policy. 

We  must  redefine  the  terms  of  re- 
lationship; and  we  must  also,  as  I  have 
said  before,  in  an  address  to  the  Senate, 
redefine  what  we  mean  by  adequate  farm 
credit,  because  this,  too,  is  a  part  of  the 
legislation  which  is  before  us. 

I  am  confident  that  our  farmers  have 
the  intellectual,  economic,  moral,  and 
political  courage  to  help  write  the  defi- 
nition. 
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Under  the  insured  loan  program,  pri- 
vate investors  provide  funds  to  help  eligi- 
ble farmers  enlarge,  develop,  and  buy 
family  farms,  to  refinance  debts,  and  to 
develop  community  water  systems.  The 
loans  are  made  and  serviced  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  Government  collects  the  principal 
and  interest  payments,  when  due.  and 
forwards  the  receipts  to  the  lenders, 
after  retaining  one-half  of  1  percent  for 
insurance.  The  lenders  agree  to  hold 
the  notes  for  at  least  3  years.  If  the 
borrowers  default,  the  Government 
agrees  to  make  the  payments.  The  loans 
return  4.5  percent  to  the  lender,  and  the 
farmers  pay  5  percent  interest.  Prin- 
cipal investors  arc  banks,  pension  funds, 
insurance  companies,  and  trust  funds. 

The  in.sured  loan  program  was  started 
in  1947.  Since  that  date,  more  than 
$390  million  has  been  invested.  The  re- 
payments of  principal  have  totaled  more 
than  $100  million.  The  losses  have 
amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent. 

Applications  for  insured  loans  arc 
made  at  the  county  offices  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration:  and  super- 
vision in  farm  management  is  provided 
by  the  FHA.  Insured  loans  arc  made 
only  when  a  farmer  is  unable,  from  other 
sources,  to  obtain  the  credit  he  needs. 
The  insured-loan  program  has  many 
merit.s.  The  farmers  who  receive  the 
loans  are  able  to  strengthen  their  opera- 
tions. The  rural  communities  in  which 
the  loans  are  made  are  fortified,  not  only 
by  the  improvements  made  with  the 
loans,  but  also  with  the  increa.sed  trade 
that  is  brought  about  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  loan  funds.  In  addition,  the  use 
of  insured  funds,  rather  than  appropri- 
ated funds,  lessens  the  strain  on  the 
US.  Treasury. 

The  current  difficulty  lies  in  the  ceil- 
ing that  is  set  on  the  amount  of  insured 
loans  that  may  bo  made  in  a  fiscal  year. 
Currently,  this  ceiling  for  fann  owner- 
ship and  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  is  $150  million.  The  demand  for 
insured  loans  is  so  great  that  the  ceiling 
was  reached  on  May  11  of  this  year.  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  unfilled  applications  currently 
on  hand,  and  because  the  demand  for 
this  type  of  credit  vc\\\  continue,  and  per- 
haps will  intensify,  the  ceiling  will  be 
reached  by  December  31. 

Nearly  20,000  applications  for  these 
loans  were  on  hand  in  Farmers  Home 
Administration  offices  on  March  31.  The 
number  of  applications  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  during  the  first  9  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  increased  16  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  rising  demand  comes  from  young 
farmers  who  have  bought  farms  on 
terms  they  could  not  handle,  and  who 
need  to  have  their  debts  refinanced  on 
more  manageable  terms  adapted  to  their 
ability  to  repay;  and  the  rising  demand 
also  comes  from  small  farmers  who  are 
seeking  to  enlarge  their  holdings,  from 
farmers  and  rural  residents  who  need 
to  develop  a  clean,  fresh  water  supply 
for    household    use.    and    from    family 


farmers  who  are  developing  and  improv- 
ing their  farms  and  farm  homes,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  times. 

For  the  past  several  months.  Insured 
loans  were  committed  at  a  rate  of  $25 
million  monthly,  or  $300  million  an- 
nually. 

In  my  opinion,  the  ceiling  for  the 
amount  of  insured  loans  that  can  be 
made  in  one  fiscal  year  should  be  raised 
to  $300  million;  and  I  have  at  the  desk 
an  amendment — which  at  the  proper 
time  I  shall  call  up — to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

The  funds  are  available.  One  of  the 
most  progressive  of  our  labor  unions  has 
offered  to  invest  $100  millicn  in  these 
loans  over  a  4 -year  period.  The  funds 
of  this  organization,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  b^nks  and  other  lenders  that  are 
investing  in  insured  farm  loans,  will  be 
diverted  to  other  markets,  unless  prompt 
action  is  taken.  My  amendment  does 
not  provide  for  the  appropriation  of 
more  funds.  It  provides  that  there  shall 
be  insured  loans  up  to  the  amount  of 
$300  million.  Those  loans  will  not  cost 
money;  instead,  they  will  make  money. 
What  a  wonderful  business — to  loan 
money;  it  is  one  sure  way  to  make 
money. 

The  need  is  apparent.  Unless  action 
is  promptly  taken,  thousands  of  family 
farmers  will  be  deprived  of  the  credit 
they  need  if  they  are  to  continue  and  to 
strengthen  their  operation. 

If  action  in  raising  the  ceiling  were 
to  be  delayed  until  the  next  Congress 
meets,  there  would  be  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  when  credit  of  this  type 
would  not  be  available,  and  this  period 
would  occur  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
the  funds  are  most  needed. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  also  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  reconfirm  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  Government  of 
favoring  the  use  by  govenunental  agen- 
cies of  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  directmg  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  adopt 
policies  and  procedures  designed  to 
minimize  the  acquisition  of  stocks  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to 
encourage  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
commodities  through  private,  competi- 
tive trade  channels,  both  cooperative 
and  noncooperative,  and  to  obtain  max- 
imum returns  in  the  marketplace  for 
producers  and  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

In  other  words.  I  want  to  see  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  private  economy,  not  sup- 
plant it.  I  want  to  see  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  work  through  the 
normal  cliannels  of  trade,  working  with 
and  cooperating  with  our  cooperatives 
and  our  private  grain  trade  and  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
take  over  the  business  of  marketing  agri- 
cultural commodities.  I  said  this  before; 
and  I  say  it  now.  There  is  a  normal 
tendency  in  government,  whenever  it 
gets  its  hands  on  a  large  business  opera- 
tion like  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, to  start  to  run  it.  not  only  as  a 
business,  but  as  the  only  business. 


I  repeat  that  when  Mr.  Benson  wais 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  stood  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  said.  "I  want  to  see  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  maintain 
its  operations  within  the  terms  of  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity*-Credit  Corpo- 
ration. I  want  to  see  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  a  supplement 
to,  an  aid  to,  private  industry,  private 
trade,  to  the  farmer,  to  the  farm- 
ers' cooperatives,  to  the  cooperatives  and 
the  noncooi^erative  enterprises.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  take  over  the  grain  busi- 
ness, the  dairy  business,  the  cotton  busi- 
ness, the  tobacco,  wool,  rice,  or  any  other 
kind  of  business.  I  want  to  see  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  only  as  a  help- 
ing hand — supplementing,  not  supplant- 
ing; aidine.  not  taking  over. 

So  let  these  words  of  warning  be  on 
the  record,  because  every  once  in  a  while 
I  see  something  happening  that  indi- 
cates some  people  cannot  differentiate 
between  the  words  "supplement"'  and 
"supplant.  "  "Supplement"  means  to 
help  others;  "supplant"  means  to  take 
over. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1938,  and  other  acts,  do  not  provide  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  be 
in  the  business  of  agriciilture;  they  pro- 
vide for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tions  assisting  in  orderly  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 

I  am  confident  we  can  pass  good  legis- 
lation here. 

I  conclude  by  commending  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiittee.  The  vote  on  the 
controversial  items  was  close  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  personally  feel  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  has  such  a  bril- 
liant record  of  service  to  American 
agriculture,  are  worthy  of  support.  It  is 
my  intention  to  support  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
It  is  my  intention  to  offer  amendments 
relating  to  insured  loans,  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  its  opera- 
tions, and  also  calhng  ufwn  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  treat  farmer  associa- 
tions as  he  would  treat  farm  individuals 
in  the  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

These  and  other  ^endments  will  be 
before  us.  I  am  coniident  our  farmers 
under  this  program  can  have  a  better 
economic  future,  and  I  am  confident  our 
country,  under  the  amendments  being 
proposed,  and  under  the  bill  before  us. 
can  have  a  stronger  agricultural  econ- 
omy, and  that  it  will  enable  us  to  fulfill 
our  duties  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  confident  our  farmers  have  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  political  courage 
to  help  write  the  new  definition  that  is 
required  in  terms  of  what  our  agricul- 
tural policies  should  be  for  the  1960's. 


PRINTING   OF   ADDITTONAL  COPIES 
OP   HEARINGS   ON   REVENUE  ACT 
OP  1962 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Madam  President, 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
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an  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  68)  to  print  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  on  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1962  which  was.  in  line  3  after 
"thousand"  insert  "five  hundred". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
all  the  amendment  does  is  to  increase 
by  500  copies,  to  a  total  of  1.500.  the 
allowance  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


POOD    AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
for  his  patience. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  service  to  agriculture,  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate, 
but  as  one  who  has  contributed  as  a 
member  of  this  area  of  our  economy  and 
who  in  his  private  life  is  engaged  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  may  add  that  if  a  Senator  has  no  pa- 
tience, he  had  better  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, because  being  on  that  committee 
requires  patience. 

Madam  President,  North  Carolina  has 
either  the  largest  or  the  second  largest 
number  of  small  farmers  in  any  one 
State.  There  has  been  some  argument 
as  to  which  State  has  the  largest  number 
of  small  farmers.  At  any  rate,  North 
Carolina  ranks  very  near  the  top  of  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  small  farmers 
and  small  farm.s  located  in  any  State. 

Agriculture  is  a  vital  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  North  Carolina.  Last  year  agri- 
culture contributed  about  $1,100  mil- 
lion to  the  economy  of  our  State.  So 
one  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  economy. 

In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  on  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving,  we  have  been  at  grips  with  this 
problem  for  many  days.  It  has  given  me 
a  £?reat  deal  of  concern.  We  have  spent 
a  great  many  hours  discussing  it,  and  lis- 
tening to  farm  leaders,  people  from  our 
home  States,  and  people  from  all  over 
the  Nation,  in  an  endeavor  to  work  out 
a  farm  program  that  would  best  deal 


with  the  problems  facing  us  in  our  farm 
economy  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  deal  effectively  with  some  of  the 
basic  problems  confronting  agriculture 
or  see  the  disintegration  and  destruction 
of  our  farm  economy. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  has  ever 
had  a  more  difficult  or  far-reaching  do- 
mestic problem  to  solve  than  the  current 
farm  problem.  Because  of  its  serious- 
ness and  complexities,  any  solution  will 
of  necessity  be  most  difficult  to  agree 
upon. 

But  we  have  no  choice,  and  I  think 
the  reason  we  have  no  choice  is  because 
too  many  years  have  already  pas.sed 
without  our  coming  to  grips  with  a 
realistic  solution. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  no  man  has  more  completely  dedi- 
cated himself  and  his  energies  to  the 
tedious  task  of  finding  a  solution  than 
has  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
lenderI. 

t  know  that  he  feels,  as  I  feel,  that 
we  do  not  propose  a  perfect  solution. 
We  know  there  are  imperfections  in  it. 
but  it  is  the  best  possible  solution  and 
the  most  realistic  one  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find. 

Realizing  that  we  can  never  get  all  we 
want,  so  to  speak,  in  any  legislative 
measure,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Chairman 
Ellender. 

Basically,  four  courses  are  open  to  us 
in  dealing  with  the  vast  problems  we 
have  in  grains: 

First.  We  can  have  no  program  at 
all — no  price  supports  and  no  production 
controls,  and  I  think  ever>'one  will  agree 
that  this  will  lead  to  chaos  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy are  to  some  extent  controlled. 

Second.  We  can  have  no  production 
controls  accompanied  by  price  supports. 
We  have  had  experience  under  this  type 
of  program  and  it  has  resulted  in  low 
farm  income  and  unmanageable  and 
burdensome  surpluses. 

Third.  We  can  continue  the  voluntary 
retirement  program  we  now  have.  Ex- 
perience under  this  program  has  shown 
very  clearly  that  we  take  the  le.ss  pro- 
ductive land  out  of  production  at  high 
costs  and  continue  to  produce  surplus 
stocks. 

Fourth.  We  can  have  a  program  of 
reasonable  production  controls  and  rea- 
sonable price  supports.  These  two  must 
go  together  and  we  cannot  successfully 
have  one  without  having  the  other  if  our 
farm  economy  is  to  prosper  without  un- 
due burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

In  considering  the  proposals  before  us 
I  think  we  must  of  necessity  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  have  production 
controls  if  we  are  to  have  price  supports 
on  grains.  The  process  of  elimination 
and  the  experience  we  have  had  with 
other  approaches  to  the  problem  show 
very  clearly  that  this  really  is  the  only 
course  open  to  us. 

Madam  President,  my  remarks  are 
largely  confined  to  the  feed  grains  and 
the  wheat  program. 

I  fully  realize  that  any  production  con- 
trol program  brings  with  it  its  own  prob- 


lems, but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
insurmountable  ones. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  ii-  my  State 
and  in  other  Southeastern  States  about 
the  need  to  leave  farmers  plenty  of  el- 
bow room  to  diversify  their  operations. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  this  must 
be  done  insofar  as  humanly  possible,  not 
only  in  my  area  but  in  all  areas  of  the 
United   States. 

North  Carolina  is  classified  as  a  deficit 
feed  grain  State — our  production  of  feed 
grains  is  far  less  than  our  consumption. 
I  think  the  facts  will  show  that  we  in 
North  Carolina  have  had  bitter  experi- 
ence under  programs  that  let  production 
go  unlimited  with  low  price  supports  and 
programs  of  voluntai-y  land  retirement. 

When  we  have  had  programs  of  un- 
limited production  with  low  price  sup- 
ports our  farmers  have  not  been  able 
to  compete,  and  when  we  have  had  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  retirement  our  pro- 
duction has  dropped  to  the  point  that 
v/e  had  to  pay  excessive  prices  to  bring 
needed  grain  into  the  State. 

In  the  past  year,  under  the  present 
voluntary  program,  over  600.000  acres 
were  taken  out  of  production  of  corn 
and  feed  grains  in  North  Carolina.  That 
has  helped  to  reduce  the  surplus  stocks 
in  storage  very  little,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  cut  down  the  availability  of 
feed  grains  which  are  needed  in  our 
State.  Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  bring  in  feed  grains  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  at  extremely  high  freight 
rates.  That  has  been  a  high  penalty  to 
be  paid  by  the  livestock  producers,  the 
hog  producers,  the  chicken  producers, 
and  all  others  who  must  purchase  feed 
grains. 

The  same  thing  happened  this  year  in 
respect  to  wheat  production.  I  believe 
North  Carolina  acreage  is  at  the  lowest 
point  in  our  history.  There  will  be  fewer 
acres  of  land  planted  to  wheat  this  year 
in  our  State  than  at  any  time  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  program,  since  statistics  have 
been  kept. 

Although  the  voluntary  program  has 
brought  a  certain  amount  of  income  to 
a  great  many  of  our  farmers,  which  is 
a  good  thing,  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
cut  the  production  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  so  badly  needed  in  our  own  State. 
Our  livestock  production,  hog  produc- 
tion, chicken  production,  and  other  pro- 
duction needs  to  expand,  and  if  it  is 
to  do  so  there  must  be  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  needed  feed  grains  grown  in 
our  State  than  is  now  grown  under  the 
voluntary  program. 

Judging  from  the  best  information  I 
can  obtain,  under  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram which  is  proposed  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Ellender  amendment  that 
a  deficit  area  such  as  ours  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
when  he  finds  the  area  is  in  a  deficit  po- 
sition. That  will  be  an  improvement. 
Th3  Secretary,  I  understand,  has  the  dis- 
cretion and  power  to  give  some  leeway 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
bringing  out  that  point.    As  can  be  seen 
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from  the  tenor  of  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  not  well  understood. 

There  is  a  helpful  protective  feature  in 
the  Ellender  am(;ndment,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  acministration.  The  fea- 
ture is  that  if  an  area  has  a  serious  feed 
deficit,  which  would  impede  the  normal 
economic  agricult  ural  development  of  the 
area,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  permit  plantings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  on  the  farm  the  animals 
and  poultry  necessary  for  a  balanced 
farm  operation  and  the  economic  growth 
of  the  area.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment.  If  this  provision  were 
not  in  the  amendment  I  could  not  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  HUMPHRiry .    I  understand. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  a  hamstringirg  of  the  production  of 
livestock,  poultry,  other  products  in  our 
State.  We  badly  need  to  expand,  rather 
than  to  contract. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  that  connection, 
does  the  Senator  imply  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  use  the  discre- 
tion in  a  maimer  which  he  believed 
would  take  care  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  To  begin  with,  if  the 
program  is  adopted  there  will  be  more 
acres  under  prociuction  than  would  be 
under  production  under  the  voluntary 
program  under  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing. 

In  addition,  in  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  the  bill  points  out  the 
necessity  for  taking  care  of  the  deficit 
areas.  The  Secretary  could,  and  he 
should — and  I  think  he  would — make  al- 
lowances for  those  areas.  Those  areas 
include  the  entire  eastern  seaboard. 

None  of  our  eastern  seaboard  States 
produces  sufficient  feed  grains  for  local 
use. 

This  was  the  section  of  the  bill  for 
which  I  held  out  in  the  committee.  It 
was  finally  adopted.  Under  this  provi- 
sion the  ensilage  which  is  raised  on  the 
farm  and  fed  on  the  farm  is  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  quotas.  The  dairy 
farmers  to  a  large  extent  have  big  silos 
and  store  their  ensilage.  There  is»also 
the  question  of  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
Those  are  the  two  main  points. 

That  provision  in  the  amendment 
makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  amount 
of  feed  a  farmer  can  produce  for  con- 
sumption on  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  that  I  do  not  have 
too  much  difficulty  with  that  point. 
However,  when  I  heard  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  which  in- 
dicated to  me  that  we  might  be  opening 
up  a  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  have  unbridled  dis- 
cretion to  reduce  production  which  nor- 
mally would  occur  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota or  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  to 
permit  some  other  area,  at  his  discretion, 
to  make  up  the  difference,  I  began  to 
wonder  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  comment  on  this  point? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  wish  to  misinterpret  my  re- 
marks. We  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
trouble  trying  to  explain  a  complicated 
piece  of  legislation,  without  becoming 
involved  in  an  unnecessary  misunder- 
standing. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Secretary  alter  the  1959-60  base.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment,  in  section 
360k,  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  part,  in  any  area  (county,  State,  or 
region)  In  which  the  Secretary  determines 
( 1 )  that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  would  result  In  hardship  to  pro- 
ducers in  such  area,  would  unduly  increase 
the  price  of  feed  grains  in  such  area  relative 
to  other  areas,  and  would  disrupt  normal 
farming  practices  in  such  area,  and  (2)  that 
the  exception  provided  by  this  section  would 
not  Impair  the  effective  operation  of  this 
Act,  he  may  provide  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  that  no  farm 
marketing  quota  (that  is,  production  on  the 
acreage  allotment)  for  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm  In  such 
area.  If  the  acreage  of  such  crop  of  feed 
grains  does  not  exceed  the  farm  iJase  acreage 
determined  for   the  farm. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    That  refers  to  1959-60. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  included  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  included  in  the 
act.  The  Secretary  could  not  go  above 
the  1959-60  farm  base  acreage.  If  the 
amendment  were  not  agreed  to,  the  Sec- 
retary could  cut  the  acreage  10  per- 
cent, 12  percent,  or  whatever  might  be 
applicable,  across  the  board. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  is  a  safety  valve. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  a  safety  valve,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  quota  of  1959-60  is  the  average. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recognize  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  a  legitimate 
concern.  Coming  from  a  corn  and  feed 
grain  producing  area,  I  would  have  one, 
too.  His  question  is,  If  there  were  to  be 
some  exemptions  and  exceptions  given  to 
an  area  such  as  North  Carolina,  would 
such  exceptions  cut  into  business  in  our 
part  of  the  country?  Would  we  in  turn 
be  required  to  compensate?  The  an- 
swer is  "No";  we  would  not  have  to 
compensate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  possibility  of  cutting  into  our 
business  under  the  provision  for  com- 
mercial areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No ;  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  such  possibility. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  No  authority  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  cutting  into  commer- 
cial areas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  may  be  areas 
that  are  exempted  from  the  definition  of 
a  commercial  area,  may  there  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  so,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  exempted 
areas  would  be  called  deficit  areas? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Secretary  would 
have  to  define  them  as  deficit  areas. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  if  they  were 
deficit  areas. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  in  the  previous  year 
they  did  not  produce  enough  feed  of 
whatever  description  to  take  care  of 
the  domestic  needs  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  result  was  a  substantial  price  differ- 
ential. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  criteria  are 
listed,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the  Ellender 
amendment  designated  "5-21-82 — A." 
On  page  24  of  the  amendment  the  defini- 
tion of  a  deficit  area  is  laid  down 
explicitly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  another 
question.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  say  that  the  definition 
is  exphcit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  What  concerns  me  is 
how  to  interpret  some  of  the  words  that 
are  in  the  definition.  For  example,  the 
words  'would  result  in  a  hardship  to 
producers"  appear.  In  the  next  line,  the 
words  "unduly  increase  the  price  of  feed 
grams"  appear.  As  I  understand,  that 
would  be  up  to  the  length  of  the  foot  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  might  be  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit than  to  use  such  words  as  "hard- 
ship "  and  "unduly." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  find  words  that  are  more  revealing 
than  good  judgment.  By  the  way,  it  is 
not  a  section  which  I  added  to  the  bill, 
but  it  was  added  by  committee  members 
and  is  contained  in  the  regular  bill.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  at  least  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  not  in  the  regular  bill  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  least  I  know  it 
was  discussed  in  the  committee.  I  am  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
know  that  the  deficit  area  concept  was 
discussed  at  some  length  by  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  A  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  that  very  portion  of  the  bill 
took  place.  We  tried  to  arrive  at  some 
provision  that  would  not  disrupt  the  en- 
tire national  program,  but  would  offer 
some  relief  to  deficit  areas  such  as  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  Those 
areas  are  deficit  areas. 

I  will  state  a  specific  instance.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  com  went  to  $1.43  a 
bushel  in  North  Carolina.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  used  his  authority  to 
move  grain  out  of  Government  storage 
into  that  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  section  22. 
Mi-.  JORDAN.  Under  section  22,  un- 
der the  lower  freight  rate  provision. 
Grain  was  brought  to  North  Carohna. 
bringing  the  price  down  to  a  price  little 
higher,  of  course,  but  comparable  to  the 
price  in  the  area  in  which  the  grain 
was  produced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  our  part  of  the 
country  we  did  not  like  that  one  bit. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  I  heard  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  rumor  got 
through  to  the  Senator.  I  am  sure.  In 
case  the  Senator  did  not  know  it.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  despite  my  great 
friendship,  respect,  and  affection  for 
him,  I  protested  as  vigorously  as  I  could 
but    to    no    avail.      That    indicates    the 
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great  control  I  have  over  the  Depart- 
ment. But  I  believe  the  provision  which 
the  Senator  has  worked  out  would  al- 
leviate part  of  the  problem.  Some  oi 
us  in  our  i»rt  of  the  country  have  felt 
there  was  discriminatory  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  also  in  getting  a  special  ruling 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  cut  sharply  freight  rates  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  but 
not  for  our  private  grain  trade  and  our 
cooperatives.  That  is  what  I  was  com- 
plaining about  at  the  time. 

That  section  would  permit  the  indi- 
vidual farm  producer,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  his  base  and  so  long  as  he  Is 
not  permitted  to  participate  in  a  refer- 
endum on  quotas — which  is  another  pro- 
vision— to  grow  a  certain  amount  of 
feed  grain  In  the  area  if  there  Is  hard- 
ship In  the  area  due  to  a  deficit  of  feed 
grains.  I  think  that  is  a  more  equitable 
provision  than  competing  with  a  private 
market  and  using  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  sort  of  big  business 
operation  against  the  rest  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  that  point,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  joined  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  his  concern 
about  the  shipment  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  grain  out  of  Iowa  elevators 
into  some  of  those  areas.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  fail  to  understand  how  that 
would  Improve  the  situation.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  definition  of  "deficit 
areas"  which  would  tie  down  the  un- 
limited discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  When  we  speak  of  hard- 
ship, what  is  hardship  In  our  minds  may 
be  different  from  what  Is  hardship  in 
the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
What  are  normal  farming  practices?  I 
defy  anyone  to  define  what  a  normal 
farming  practice  is  so  that  every  Sena- 
tor would  be  satisfied. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  we  might  nail 
the  definition  down  a  little  more  ex- 
plicitly so  as  not  to  turn  over  unlimited 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. That  is  a  practical  problem.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  I  were  faced  with  the  transfer 
of  stocks,  and  we  went  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  try  to  obtain  some  relief 
for  our  grain  elevator  people,  we  were 
told  that  It  was  just  too  bad.  The  de- 
cision had  been  made  under  the  discre- 
tion which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  been  previously  given  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  we 
continue  to  do  the  same  thing  under 
the  "deficit  area"  definition. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
realizes  that  we  want  to  be  reasonable. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
lo'.va  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
together  on  what  is  a  deficit  area  so  that 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  that  term. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  say  that  after 
s.ime  of  the  things  that  have  occurred  in 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture — and  I 
am  pleased  to  know  that  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  has  not  always  been  satisfied 
with  what  has  happened  over  there — I 
am  not  happy  to  turn  over  more  discre- 


tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
would  rather  see  the  provision  tied  down 
a  little  more. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  A  great  many  de- 
cisions have  been  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment with  which  I  was  not  happy.  I 
was  not  happy  with  a  decision  this  week 
about  certain  phases  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Many  farmers  in  my  State  were 
not  happy  about  It.  But  I  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  the  question  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  if  we  can  tie  down 
the  definition  In  a  reasonable  manner,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  It  done. 

I  should  like  to  see  as  many  guide- 
lines put  In  the  bin  as  possible  In  order 
to  make  it  the  kind  of  bill  I  would  like 
to  have  enacted.  As  I  said  In  the  be- 
ginning. I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  bin.  but  we  had  to  accept  the  best 
bUl  upon  which  we  could  agree.  I  think 
we  must  pass  a  feed  grain  and  wheat 
bin  this  year  or  the  entire  program  will 
go  by  default.  It  will  not  be  too  long, 
I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  a  prob- 
lem. If  I  were  in  his  position,  I  would 
be  fighting  to  see  that  that  problem  is 
taken  care  of.  He  has  a  problem,  as  do 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  In  protecting  the 
Interests  of  the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
reasonable  people  can  get  together.  But 
I  think  that  reasonable  people  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
ought  to  get  together  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  advocating. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  shall  work  with  him.  The 
Senator  knows  that  our  area  is  not  a 
feed  surplus  area.  The  price  of  feed  is 
important  to  the  economy  of  our  area, 
and  even  more  so  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Southern  Mmnesota  and  the  State  of 
Iowa  have  production  purposes  that  are 
pretty  much  alike.  I  feel  that  we  could 
tie  the  language  down  more  explicitly.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  in  the  discussion 
tomorrow  and  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  I  shan  do  what  I  can  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
see  if  we  can  improve  the  language  and 
lay  down  more  definite  criteria. 

I  believe  the  Senator  would  be  in- 
terested in  another  amendment  that  I 
have  which  v/ould  circumscribe  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, so  that  it  does  not  go  spring- 
ing off  into  the  southeast  and  northeast 
and  acting  as  though  It  was  the  business 
of  agriculture.  I  will  submit  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  If  I 
can  get  his  help,  we  may  be  successful. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  that  the  big- 
gest complaint  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
ferring we  were  discussing  came  from 
the  men  who  own  the  grain  elevators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course.  Those 
men  were  losing  business.  It  meant  a 
great  deal  to  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  farmer  who  had 
the  product  there  was  not  getting  $1 
out  of  It. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  problem  Is 
not  insurmountable.  I  can  understand 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna.  I  beheve  that  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  his  State  in 
the  field  of  Improved  agriculture  are 
some  of  the  finest  that  have  been  made 
in  the  Nation.  The  work  that  has 
been  done  there  can  almost  serve  as  a 
model  of  what  can  be  done  to  revitalize 
the  agricultural  economy.  The  Senator 
win  get  my  cooperation. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  appreciate  those  re- 
marks very  much.  I  sun  very  glad  that 
I  can  agree  with  him.  My  predecessor, 
former  Senator  Scott,  when  he  was  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  in  North  Caro- 
lina, started  a  program  of  diversification. 
Our  farmers  could  not  live  on  peanuts, 
tobacco,  and  cotton.  Those  were  the 
principal  crops  in  our  State.  He  started 
preaching  dairying.  It  has  moved  up  to 
the  place  now  where  we  are  almost  self- 
sufficient  In  our  dairy  consumption. 
What  we  do  not  want  to  do  is  lose  the 
advances  that  we  have  made  thus  far  in 
the  dairy  and  cattle  production.  We 
have  made  great  progress  in  those  fields. 
We  do  not  want  to  slip  back  under  a 
program  under  which  we  cannot  live. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  very 
easy  for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  own  particular 
area.  For  example,  for  many  years 
Minnesota  has  been  a  feed  grain  pro- 
ducing State.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  and 
corn.  However,  some  big  changes  have 
been  taking  place.  Soybeans  are  becom- 
ing one  of  the  big  cash  crops.  Poultry 
and  turkey  production  is  becoming  as 
big  an  industry  as  feed  grain  production, 
or  if  not  bigger. 

That  is  the  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  in  the  message  I  gave  the  Senate 
today.  We  have  reached  the  place  In 
agriculture  where  we  need  to  take  a  new 
look  at  our  laws  relating  to  agriculture, 
because  the  agriculture  of  the  1960's  is 
not  the  agriculture  of  the  1940's. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  North  Carolina.  We  are  now 
second  or  third  in  the  production  of 
broilers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  little  or  nothing  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Commercially,  it  was 
practically  nothing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me 
what  we  have  to  do  with  respect  to  this 
problem  is  to  provide  in  the  program 
some  remedial  authority  so  that  we  can 
adjust  our  production  and  our  quotas 
and  allotments  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
chancring  agricultural  economy.  That 
is  why  I  believe  some  flexibility  is  re- 
quired in  the  law. 

While  I  can  understand  that  a  provi- 
sion such  as  the  Senator  has  referred  to, 
relating  to  feed  deficit  areas,  might  seem 
at  first  glance  to  be  detrimental  to  feed 
producing  areas  which  have  surplus  pro- 
duction, it  is  not  in  fact  detrimental.  It 
will  be  successful  if  properly  worded  and 
administered,  and  will  be  an  advantage 
to  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  and  every  other  part  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  There  are  those  pro- 
visions under  the  Ellender  proposal 
which  I  feel  sure  will  give  farmers  in  the 
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Southeast  plenty  of  elbowroom  for  their 
future  operations.  They  are  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  silage,  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  small  farm  exemption, 
and  the  provisions  dealing  with  the  defi- 
cit area  problems. 

Under  the  present  program,  our  feed 
grain  production  in  North  Carolina  is 
about  30  percent  under  the  1959-60 
base  period.  Under  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram, I  am  sure  the  reduction  would  be 
far  less  than  20  percent  of  the  1959- 
60  base  period. 

I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that 
even  though  we  know  such  a  program  as 
a  mandatory  program.  It  Is  not  manda- 
tory at  all  unless  the  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  them-selves  vote  to  Invoke  man- 
datory controls. 

Through  the  years  we  have  developed 
sound  and  effective  mandatory  programs 
to  control  the  production  and  prices  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice,  and  I 
think  the  facts  will  show  that  well  over 
90  percent  of  the  farmers  producing 
these  commodities  repeatedly  vote  to 
continue  the  mandatory  type  program. 
The  programs  we  have  in  these  four  ba- 
sic commodities  have  not  come  to  us 
easily,  and  neither  will  similar  programs 
come  to  us  easily  in  wheat  and  the  feed 
grains,  but  we  liave  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  make  a  start  if  we  have 
any  hope  of  preserving  any  of  our  pro- 
grams, and  I  think  the  Ellender  propos- 
als are  the  best  txissible  starting  point. 

Madam  President.  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  largest  tobacco-producing 
States,  If  not  the  largest.  Our  peanut 
production  is  a  large  cash  income  crop  in 
North  Carolina.  Cotton  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  farm  economy.  Those  three  com- 
modities are  under  price  control  and 
acreage  control.  In  my  best  judgment, 
if  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  not  con- 
trolled In  similar  fashion,  and  we  con- 
tinue the  terrific  losses  that  are  mount- 
ing with  respect  to  carrying  these 
products  in  storage,  sooner  or  later  the 
whole  farm  program  will  collapse,  and 
with  the  collapse  will  go  the  controls  that 
we  have,  and  chaos  will  develop  in  the 
whole  farm  program. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  program.  It  does 
not  suit  me  in  its  entirety.  It  does  not 
suit  my  farmers  in  its  entirety.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  I  can  see.  it  is  the  best 
solution  that  we  can  make  at  the  present 
time. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  the  bill.  If  it  can 
be  improved  by  amendments,  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  them. 


ADDRESSES     BY    THE    SECRETARY 
OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  recent 
speeches  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  first  was  presented  before  the 
American  Bankers  Association  at  Rome, 
Italy,  on  May  18,  1962.  Secretary  Dillon 
analysed  the  balance  of  payments  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States.  This  compre- 
hensive and  illuminating  coverage  of  the 
subject  should  be  recommended  reading 
for  all  of  us.  In  the  second  speech  given, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  May  21,  1962,  Secretary 


Dillon  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
average  individual  In  influencing  public 
policy. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
these  two  speeches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Honohable  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  or  the  Treasury,  at  the  Ninth 
Annual  Monetary  Conference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  Rome. 
Italy.  May  18,  1962 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  in  this 
ninth  annual  monetary  conference,  which 
has  brought  together  bo  many  of  those  who, 
as  public  officials  or  private  citizens,  share 
responsibility  for  the  financial  policies  of  the 
free  world.  Our  'ommon  objective  of  a  dur- 
able international  payments  system,  capable 
of  supporting  and  nourishing  economic 
growth  and  expanded  trade,  cannot  be 
achieved  by  nations  working  in  isolation. 
Lasting  progress  depends  upon  concerted  ac- 
tion by  all  of  o':r  governments  and  by  labor, 
business,  and  finance  within  each  country. 
Such  cooperation  can  flourish  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  frank  discussion — the  sort  of 
atmosphere  provided  by  this  meeting.  The 
opportunity  which  we  Americans  have  had 
to  meet  In  such  pleasant  surroundings  with 
our  eminent  European  colleagues  has  been 
most  useful  in  giving  us  a  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  our  common  problems.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
to  our  Italian  hosts  for  making  this  possible. 

The  free  world's  monetary  system,  as  it  has 
evolved  since  World  War  II.  rests  inescap- 
ably on  the  full  acceptability  of  the  dollar 
as  a  supplement  to  gold  in  financing  world 
trade.  No  practicable  alternative  is  in 
sight.  This  means  that  the  dollpr  holdings 
of  central  banks  must  continue,  in  the  fu- 
ture as  In  the  past,  to  be  readily  convertible 
into  gold  upon  demand  at  the  fixed  price  of 
$35  an  ounce. 

It  further  means  that  all  of  us — every  na- 
tion with  a  stake  in  a  stable  international 
financial  mechanism — have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  elimination  of  the  lingering  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit. 

The  chief  responsibility  for  righting  that 
deficit  rests,  of  course,  with  the  United 
States.  We  recognize  this  responsibility, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  and  to  preserve  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  But  the  nature  of  the 
eventual  solution — and  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  reached — also  depends  upon  the  degree 
to  which  the  surplus  countries  of  Western 
Europe  accept  a  complementary  respon- 
sibility. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  coordinated, 
cooperative  action  has  been  apparent  in 
many  areas  over  the  past  year.  This  provides 
solid  ground  for  confidence  as  we  look  ahead. 
Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be  done.  And 
this  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  one  area 
of  direct  concern  to  everyone  in  this  room: 
The  arrangements  for  raising  and  distribut- 
ing credit  and  capital  in  world  markets. 
Potential  Investment  funds  are  still  too  often 
dammed  up  behind  national  boundaries  by 
legal  restrictions  or  institutional  barriers- 
even  when  any  need  for  these  restrictions  has 
long  since  passed.  Capital  does  not — as  it 
should— flow  freely  from  those  with  ample 
resources  to  the  points  of  greatest  need. 
Benefits  and  burdens  often  bear  little  rela- 
tionship to  current  patterns  of  trade  or  to 
the  underlying  payments  position  of  a 
country. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  most  gov- 
ernments or  businesses,  when  raising  funds 
outside  their  own  country,  still  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  only  readily  available 
source.  Conversely,  American  Investors,  un- 
like those  in  most  other  countries,  have  both 
the    facilities    and    freedom    to    place    their 


funds  abroad  without  restriction,  on  a  basis 
comparable  to — and  sometimes  even  more 
favorable  than — domestic  investment. 

These  conditions  are  an  anomaly  in  a  world 
of  convertible  currencies — a  world  In  which 
barriers  to  trade  have  been  steadily  reduced — 
a  world  characterized  by  American  deficits 
and  European  surpluses.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  States,  as  the  richest  and 
most  productive  nation  on  earth,  should  cease 
to  export  capital.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  ac- 
tion to  free  the  flow  of  Investment  funds 
from  other  countries  would  relieve  the 
United  States  of  its  responsibilltieo  for  vig- 
orous and  effective  action  In  other  directions 
to  reduce  ItF  payments  deficit.  But  progress 
toward  a  broader,  more  fluid  international 
market  for  capital  does  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  our  American  effort  to 
achieve  and  sustain  international  paymentii 
equilibrium.  At  the  same  time,  more  effec- 
tive means  of  mobilizing  the  huge  potential 
for  savings  implicit  in  the  dramatic  economic 
expansion  of  Western  Europe  must  be  de- 
veloped if  Europe  is  to  fulfill  lu  hopes  for 
continued  rapid  economic  growth  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Western  Europe  Is  In  a  period  of  economic 
growth  that  can  and  should  lead  to  stand- 
ards of  living  comparable  to  those  In  the 
United  States.  But  we  in  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  our 
present  standard  without  the  development 
of  a  capital  market  whose  breadth  and  flex- 
ibility remain  unparalleled.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  Western  Europe  will  not  be  able  to 
approach  the  American  standard  of  living 
until  it  develops  ways  and  means  of  mobi- 
rz;ng  its  own  extensive  savings  and  capital 
that  are  fully  as  effective  as  those  of  the 
New  York  market.  This  Is  an  area  uhorc- 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Europe  coincide  completely.  Western 
Euroj>ean  economic  growth  will  require  an 
enormous  mobilization  of  capital  Because 
of  balance-of -payments  realities,  as  well  as 
our  own  competing  domestic  needs,  the 
amount  of  capital  that  we  will  be  able  to 
furnish  is  simply  not  enough  to  go  around. 
If  Europe  is  to  have  adequate  funds  for 
the  expansion  that  is  now  within  its  grasp, 
it  must  develop  up-to-date  mechanisms  to 
mobilize  its  own  capital  rerources — mecha- 
nisms that  do  not  exist  today  In  most  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

To  return  to  our  balance  of  payments  and 
to  put  it  into  proper  perspective,  let  me 
review  the  broad  strategy  that  lies  behind 
all  of  our  efforts  to  restore  a  balance  In  our 
international  accounts. 

As  you  know,  spending  for  the  defense 
and  economic  support  of  the  free  world  Im- 
poses a  uniquely  heavy  burden  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  The  annual  dollar  cost 
of  our  defense  expenditures  overt eas  has  been 
roughly  *3  billion  in  recent  years,  substan- 
tially more  than  our  average  basic  payments 
deficit  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
$3  bUlion  figure  Is  the  balance-of-payments 
impact — not  the  budgetary  cost  to  the  Uated 
States,  which  is  several  times  higher.      ^^ 

Approximately  |2  billion  of  this  Is  s^nt 
in  NATO  countries.  Our  dollar  costs  for 
defense  are  heaviest  in  Germany,  where  they 
amount  to  about  $700  million  a  year  In 
France,  they  are  more  than  J300  million  ner 
year;  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  $250 
million,  and  In  Italy,  about  $100  million. 

These  expenditures  represent  the  dollar 
cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  forces  overseas, 
and  the  heavy  expenditures  in  NATO  coun- 
tries result  from  the  fact  that  our  largest 
oversea  troop  deployments  are  here  in  the 
NATO  area. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  to 
maintain  large  U.S.  forces  overseas  for  our 
own  security,  for  that  of  our  NATO  allies, 
and  for  the  entire  free  world.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  of  our  firm  determination  to 
meet  in  fvill  our  responsibilities  for  the  de- 
fense   of    NATO    and    the    free    world.      As 
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President  Kennedy  has  stated,  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  make  any  sacrlQce  nec- 
essary for  free  world  security.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain  fully  effective  military 
forces  overseas— wherever  necessary  and  for 
as  long  as  needed.  Even  as  we  meet  today, 
American  troops  are  deploying  In  Thailand 
In  response  to  a  request  for  asslsunce  by 
the  Royal  Thai  Government  as  a  result  of 
renewed  Communist  aggression  In  Laos.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  we  fulfill  these  mili- 
tary responsibilities  we  must  exercise  all 
prudence  to  insure  that  the  adverse  Impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments  Is  minimized. 

The  United  States  must  trim  all  nonessen- 
tial foreign  exchange  expenditures  from  its 
defense  programs.  Therefore,  we  are  em- 
phasizing U.S.,  rather  than  foreign,  procure- 
ment. We  are  economizing  In  manpower 
wherever  possible  without  loss  of  military 
strength  and  we  are  encouraging  our  forces 
to  hold  down  the  level  of  their  personal  ex- 
penditures overseas.  But  this  can  only  ac- 
complish a  relatively  small  part  of  the  Job. 
More  Important  Is  our  effort  to  work  out 
arrangements  in  cooperation  with  our  NATO 
allies  lor  offsetting  our  defense  expenditures- 
by  increasing  their  procurement  of  military 
equipment  and  services  from  the  United 
States.  This  not  only  assists  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments — It  also  strengthens  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  our  allies,  for  we  are  usu- 
ally In  a  position  to  produce  the  needed 
equipment  faster  and  at  less  cost  than  It 
can  be  produced  In  Europe. 

As  a  first  and  most  Important  step  In  this 
effort,  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  logistics  sys- 
tem whereby  the  armed  forces  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  will  Increase  the  level 
of  military  procurement  in  the  United  States 
and  will  utilize  American  supply  lines,  depots 
and  maintenance  and  support  facilities.  By 
this  means  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
win  fully  offset  the  dollar  costs  of  maintain- 
ing US.  troops  in  Germany  diiring  1961  and 
1963.  Discussions  are  underway,  or  will  soon 
be  Initiated,  with  certain  of  our  other  NATO 
allies.  Our  objective  during  1962  for  total 
military  cash  receipts  Is  approximately  $1.2 
billion.  I  believe  that  we  will  be  successful 
in  attaining  this  objective. 

It  Is  our  view  that  such  military  offset 
arrangements  are  both  equitable  and  mu- 
tually beneficial.  Tliey  provide  a  means 
whereby  our  allies  can  strengthen  their  own 
military  forces  at  minimum  cost  and  in  ways 
that  often  would  not  otherwise  be  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  offsetting  the  dollar 
costs  which  we  Incur  in  maintaining  our 
forces  on  their  territory  In  the  joint  defense 
of  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom.  Thus, 
these  agreements,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
build  up  t>oth  the  military  and  economic  de- 
fenses of  the  West. 

The  dimensions  of  the  actual  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments  from  economic  aid — 
while  Important — are  currently  much  smaller 
than  many  have  assumed.  A  sizable  frac- 
tion of  our  (4  billion  expenditure  for  aid — 
over  two-thirds  In  1961 — Is  furnished  In  the 
form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  And  In 
terms  of  the  funds  being  committed  at  the 
present  time,  the  portion  furnished  by  our 
own  goods  and  services  Is  even  higher  and  Is 
still  Increasing.  But  Just  as  In  the  case  of 
defense  spending  overseas,  there  are  limits 
to  the  further  dollar  savings  that  can  safely 
be  made  In  this  area.  The  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  likely  to  rise  In  the 
years  ahead,  not  decline.  Hence,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  sharing  this  burden 
more  equitably  among  all  the  countries  able 
to  bear  It.  I  am  hopeful  that  continued 
progress  can  be  made  along  those  lines  this 
year. 

On  balance,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  actions 
mw  underway  suggests  that  the  total  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments  from  aid  and  de- 
fen.se  will   be  reduced  by  something  over  a 


billion   dollars   a   year,   to   a   figure   on   the 
order  of  $3  billion. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  must 
have  a  continuing  surplus  of  about  $3  billion 
a  year  In  the  other  elements  of  our  basic 
balance — trade,  services,  and  long-term  cap- 
ital movements  If  we  are  to  achieve  a  balance 
In  this  account  which,  as  you  know,  does  not 
Include  short-term  capital  flows.  This  U  a 
tall  order.  But  it  is  one  we  can.  and  must, 
achieve.  Last  year,  when  circumstances  were 
particularly  favorable  for  our  trade  account, 
our  commercial  trade  surplus  amounted  to 
$3  billion.  This  reflected  the  abnormally 
low  Imports  of  the  first  6  months  of  1961, 
which  resulted  from  the  slowdown  In  our 
economy.  We  must,  however,  accept  this  as 
a  minimum  target  for  the  future  and  strive 
to  do  even  better.  Such  a  target  will  not  be 
easy  to  achieve.  But  It  is  feasible  and 
realistic — If  we  Americans  continue  to  apply 
ourselves  to  the  task  with  all  the  vigor  and 
Imagination  It  requires. 

I  will  not  review  In  detail  here  all  the 
measures  we  have  undertaken  to  make  Amer- 
icans export  conscious  as  never  before,  to 
support  industry  with  short-term  credit  In- 
surance comparable  to  tliat  available  In  other 
Industrialized  countries,  and  to  provide  com- 
prehensive and  speedy  Information  on  for- 
eign markets.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
all  of  you  here  will  see  visible  results  from 
these  efforts  in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
as  American  businessmen  move  more  aggres- 
sively to  participate  in  growing  world  mar- 
kets. 

All  of  this  effort  will,  of  course,  avail  us 
nothing  If  American  industry  cannot  or  docs 
not  deliver  its  goods  at  attractive  prices. 
Restraint  on  costs  and  stable  prices  must  lie 
at  the  very  henrt  of  American  efTorts  to 
sharpen  our  competitive  drive  in  world 
markets. 

Our  overall  approach  to  this  objective  Is, 
I  believe,  clear:  The  thought  that  price  sta- 
bility depends  on  keeping  wage  rates  in 
line  with  national  trends  In  productivity  Is 
hardly  new.  But  never  before  has  an  Ameri- 
can admlnistrtition  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  defining  that  principle  in  such  clear 
terms — and  never  before  has  an  American 
administration  so  carefully  spelled  out  its 
Implications  for  collective  bargaining  and 
pricing  decisions.  The  object  Is  simply  this: 
To  insure  that  labor  and  business  alike,  in 
weighing  all  the  complex  pressures  that  enter 
Into  any  wage-price  decision,  are  also  fully 
aware  of  the  overall  national   Interest. 

The  past  year  has  seen  some  success  In 
these  efforts.  Despite  our  economic  recovery 
the  very  significant  fact  is  that  wholesale 
prices  in  the  United  States  are  lower  today 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  They  lia\e  now 
remained  stationary  for  4  years.  This  price 
stability  has  served  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  United  States  versus  our 
friends  In  Europe,  reversing  the  trend  of 
earlier  years.  We  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  see  that  this  new  trend 
continues.  Important  among  our  efforts  is 
the  promotion  of  a  more  favorable  environ- 
ment for  investment.  An  investment  tux 
credit,  included  within  a  broader  program  of 
tax  reform  now  before  our  Congress,  is  a  key 
element  In  our  approach.  And  updating 
and  sixnpUflcation  of  outmoded  depreciation 
guidelines  to  take  full  account  of  the  Impact 
of  swiftly  changing  technology  on  the  useful 
life  of  equipnient  is  another.  Together, 
these  measures  will  provide  incentives  for 
Investment  In  new  equipment  comparable  to 
those  that  have  long  existed  in  other  leading 
industrialized  nations. 

Monetary  and  debt  management  policies 
are  being  conducted  in  a  manner  to  insure 
that  ample  funds  are  available,  at  reasonable 
cost,  to  finance  new  capital  outlays.  Fiscal 
policy,  too,  has  been  closely  attuned  to  the 
need  to  encourage  Investment,  and  to  avoid 
the  sort  of  demand  pressures  that  could 
menace  price  stability. 


As  you  know,  we  have  succeeded  this  year 
In  keeping  the  deficit  In  our  Federal  budget 
far  below  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1958 — the 
last  similar  recovery  period.  This  has  been 
of  major  assistance  in  our  effort  to  forestall 
any  significant  tightening  of  the  credit  mar- 
kets, with  Government  draining  off  re- 
sources and  funds  that  might  better  be 
devoted  to  productive  Investment.  For  the 
fiscal  year  t)eglnnlng  next  July,  we  have  pro- 
gramed a  balanced  budget  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  economy  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand vigorously,  approaching  full  employ- 
ment by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Under  such  conditions,  our  budget  would 
gradually,  and  quite  properly,  exert  Increas- 
ing restraint  on  demand  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. This  Is  better  illustrated  by  the 
projected  surplus  of  $1.8  billion  in  the  overall 
cash  account  which.  In  contrast  with  the 
administrative  budget,  reflects  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 

Whether  or  not  our  budget  target  will.  In 
fact,  be  reached,  cannot  be  foretold  with 
certainty  today.  We  won't  know  the  answer 
until  time  has  tested  the  basic  assumptions 
that  underlie  the  revenue  estimates.  But  as 
you  all  know.  Government  receipts  In  the 
United  States  are  very  sensitive  to  business 
conditions  because  of  the  heavy  reliance  on 
the  Income  tax.  I  can  assure  you  that  ex- 
penditures are  being  kept  within  the  Umlta 
of  the  revenue  estimates.  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  If  I  did  not  admit  that  our  first 
quarter  results  were  disappointing,  although 
the  shortfall  was  not  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  made  up  In  the  months  ahead.  Certainly 
my  own  readings  of  the  latest  business  news 
and  profits  figures  suggest  that  It  la  still 
premature  to  conclude  that  we  cannot  attain 
our  goal. 

Whatever  the  precise  budgetary  outcome 
14  months  hence,  the  really  crucial  fact  Is 
that  the  economic  effect  of  any  particular 
surplus  or  deficit  can  be  Judged  only  In  the 
context  of  the  existing  business  environ- 
ment. If  our  economy  fails  to  sustain  the 
momentum  we  anticipate,  labor  will  remain 
freely  available  and  Industry  will  continue  to 
operate  well  below  capacity.  Under  such 
circumstances,  experience  shows  that  a  mod- 
erate deficit  would  not  be  Inflationary,  Just 
as  the  rather  substantial  deficit  of  the  past 
12  months,  with  manpower  and  goods  in 
ample  supply,  has  not  been  Inflationary — 
and,  for  that  matter.  Just  as  the  much  larger 
deficit  In  fiscal  1959  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  general  price  Increase.  And  here  I  would 
like  to  say  that  our  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30  Is  today  esti- 
mated at  $7  billion,  exactly  the  same  as  our 
official  estimates  of  last  October  and  last 
January. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  no  automatic  re- 
lationship between  budgetary  deficits  and 
price  inflation,  or  between  budget  deficits 
and  the  balance  of  payments,  Is  brought 
home  forcefully  by  a  recent  study  compar- 
ing the  budgets  of  the  United  States  with 
tho.se  of  the  three  largest  European  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  recommend  It  for  light 
readmg.  It  Is  a  highly  technical  statistical 
exercise  designed  to  adjust  the  data  to  a 
common  basis  so  that  they  accurately  re- 
flect the  net  Impact  of  Central  Government 
operations.  But  the  conclusion  stands  out 
clearly  and  unambiguously:  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Germany  have  all  been  more  deficit- 
prone  than  the  United  States.  Converting 
European  budgets  to  the  more  rigorous 
standards  of  American  budget  accounting, 
we  find  that  Germany,  for  example,  has  had 
a  deficit  ever  since  defense  spending  became 
a  significant  portion  of  Its  budget  4  years 
ago,  and  that  Prance  has  had  a  deficit  In 
every  year  of  the  past  decade.  Moreover, 
the  deficits  of  all  three  of  these  European 
countries  have,  much  of  the  time,  been 
considerably  larger,  relative  to  gross  na- 
tional product,  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 
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What  is  one  to  conclude  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  two  countries — Prance  and  Ger- 
many— which,  using  our  basis  of  budgetary 
accounting,  have  had  relatively  large 
budgetary  deficits  In  recent  years,  have  also 
had  the  largest  surpluses  In  their  Inter- 
national accounts? 

Certainly  not  that  large  deficits  are  the 
roid  to  salvation 

We  all  know  that  the  wrong  deficit  at  the 
wrong  time  can  pave  the  road  to  Inflation. 
But,  In  discussing  budget  policy,  we  too 
often  fall  Into  -he  trap  of  forgetting  that 
It  Is  Infiatlon  which  Is  the  real  enemy.  We 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  moderate 
budget  deficits  Incurred  during  periods  of 
Irladcquatc  demand  and  which  do  not  exert 
upward  pres.^uresvon  price  levels — are  quit* 
different  In  theLr'economlc  effect  from  defi- 
cits Incurred  when  the  economy  Is  operating 
at  full  cipiclty 

In  this  co:inection,  the  relationship  of 
the  Fcd'.Tr.l  debt  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— In  other  words,  the  ability  of  the  na- 
tlon.Tl  cco;iomy  to  c.irry  the  debt  burden — 
Is  also  pertinent  In  this  area,  the  record 
of  the  United  St.itcs  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  very  good.  From  a  situation 
at  the  end  of  the  war  when  the  Federal  debt 
amounted  to  about  125  percent  of  cur  gross 
natlon.il  product,  the  percentage  has  con- 
tinually declined  and  today  stands  ;.t  about 
53  percent.  This  compares  with  a  ratio  of 
53  percent  jui't  1  year  ago.  ard  a  ratio  of 
about  50  percent  In  1941.  b'l^fore  wartime 
expet  diturcs  sent  o  :r  debt  soaring.  The 
adrlltlon  of  our  growing  Pt  ile  aiid  local  debt 
would  modify  these  percentages  o:ily 
slight;y  The  general  picture  would  not  be 
ch  mged 

Price  stability — Investment  in  mcd?rn 
m.-ichlnery — an  export-mlndod  government 
and  Industry  ihcfe  are  the  keys  to  an  ex- 
panding trade  surplus  for  the  United  St.tcs 
In  the  ye.irs  alicad,  a  surplus  nch  e. ed  not 
by  retreat  to  controls  or  deflation,  but  firmly 
grounded  In  the  ability  of  American  bu.i- 
ness  to  pour  out  into  world  markets  n:w  and 
Improved  products  at  attractive  prices.  Our 
trade  surplus  is  already  large.  But  It  is 
not  quite  large  enough  to  cover  our  com- 
mitments for  di'fcnse  and  aid,  as  well  as  our 
current  volume  of  private  investment 
abroad.  Howe.er.  the  needed  margin  Is 
within  reacli — and  reach  It  we  m-an  to  do. 

The  preliminary  results  f;om  the  first 
quarter  of  1962  cle.irly  show  that  our  efforts 
are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  D;spjte  an  In- 
crease of  $550  million  In  our  Imports  as  com- 
pared to  the  unusually  depressed  level  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1961 — an  Increare  that  Is 
the  natural  reflection  of  our  economic  re- 
covery— our  overall  deficit  for  the  quarter 
w.as  just  $100  million  larger  than  In  the 
same  quarter  last  year.  Leaving  Imports 
aside  this  represents  a  solid  Improvement  of 
$450  million  in  all  the  other  elements  of  our 
balance  of  payments.  Overall,  these  results 
show  an  Improvement  of  a  billion  do:iar8 
over  the  deficit  Incurred  during  the  fourth 
quarter.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  our  basic  deficit  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of 
approximately  $1J2  billion,  and  our  ovrall 
deficit  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.8  billion.  Tlie 
continuing  and  growing  effect  of 'our  various 
efforts  to  correct  our  balance  of  payments 
should  serve  to  maintain  or  Improve  these 
results  as  the  year  progresses. 

We  should  not,  however,  center  all  our  at- 
tention and  all  our  efforts  on  our  trade  bal- 
ance. A  danger  will  remain  so  long  as  the 
United  States  stands  virtually  alone  in  pro- 
viding a  free  and  effective  capital  market,  ab- 
Forblng  the  bulk  of  the  marginal  demands 
for  funds  from  other  countries,  surplus  and 
deflclt  alike.  Then  the  dollars  saved  In  de- 
fcHFe  and  aid,  and  the  dollars  earned  In 
trade,  could  too  easily  be  drained  away  In  an 
accelerating  outflow  of  American  capital. 

I  am  not  referring  to  sudden  and  massive 
shifts  of  liquid  funds  In  response  to  interest 
rate  differentials,  to  speculative  consldera- 
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tlons,  or  to  other  factors.  That  difficult 
problem  has  already  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  our  mutual  defenses  are  being 
strengthened.  I  am  referring  to  the  basic 
world  market  for  long-term  capital. 

This  long-term  capital  market  has  two 
major  factors:  direct  investment  and  port- 
folio investment.  It  is  the  latter,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  which  Is  my  chief  In- 
terest today,  although  I  will  say  a  few  words 
first  on  the  subject  of  direct  Investment. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  favored 
free  capital  movement,  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals or  companies  to  Invest  their  funds 
where  they  will.  There  has  been  no  change 
In  that  view.  We  are.  however,  asking  our 
Congress  to  end  the  tax  Inducements  to 
American  Inve  tment  In  other  Industrialized 
countries,  particularly  the  Inducements 
which  flow  from  the  mufhrooming  vise  of  fo- 
cp.r.ed  tax  havens.  The  object  Is  not  to  dls- 
cov.rrir'e  capital  from  going  abroad  In  search 
of  h'gher  gross  return.  That  s-irt  of  Invest- 
ment will.  In  the  long  run.  serve  the  in- 
%-estor,  the  United  States,  and  the  recipient 
country  alike.  We  recognise  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  foreign  Investment  Is  of  this 
tj-pe  and  Is  not  tax  induced.  We  do.  how- 
ever, want  to  make  rure  that  our  tax  system 
does  not  unwittingly — and  artificially — spxir 
this  outflow.  We  wish  only  to  eliminate 
marginal  foreign  Investment  that  is  Induced 
primarily  by  tax  considerations  While  there 
is  no  expectation  that  such  action  will  dra- 
matically reduce  the  outflow  of  direct  Invest- 
ment funds  from  the  United  States,  It  will 
be  of  some  help — and  e%'cry  bit  counts  :n 
t!e  effort  to  eliminate  our  payments  deficit. 

In  the  field  of  portfolio  Investment.  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
equities  by  American  investor  ,  a  process 
that  is  an  essential  clement  of  free  capital 
z:iovcnicnt.  WTiat  I  am  concerned  with  Is  the 
Incroaflng  use  of  the  various  mechanisms 
of  the  New  York  capital  market  by  European 
borrowers  to  raise  funds  for  their  own  in- 
ternal purposes.  Today,  the  plain  fact  is 
that  underwriting  and  distributing  facilities 
In  the  industrialized  countrle:  of  continental 
Western  Europe,  are  generally  Inadequate  to 
mact  the  foreseeable  needs  of  domcEtlc  bor- 
rowers— much  less  those  from  abroad.  That 
Is  not  a  healthy  environment  for  long-term 
domestic  growth.  It  inevitably  means  higher 
borrowing  costs  and  a  shortage  of  funds  for 
Arms  and  Industries  that  lack  their  own  In- 
ternal sources  of  capital.  And.  when  com- 
bined with  controls  and  restrictions  on  capi- 
tal movements  lingering  on  from  earlier  days, 
it  has  the  Incongruous  effect  of  shunting  to 
the  New  York  market  new  Issues  from  the 
surplus  countries,  even  as  we  In  the  United 
States  are  endeavoring   to  erase  deficit. 

While  the  current  relatively  favorable  In- 
terest rates  In  the  New  York  market  are,  of 
cour'^e,  attractive  to  foreign  borrowers,  there 
Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  large  part  of  the 
current  European  borrowing  in  New  York  la 
as  much  a  refiectlon  of  the  greater  and  more 
ready  availability  of  funds  in  the  New  York 
capital  markets  as  It  Is  of  Interest  rates. 
In  other  words,  the  Indications  are  that  many 
of  the  current  European  borrowers  would  be 
coming  to  New  York  even  If  our  Interest 
rate  structure  were  somewhat  higher.  They 
would  be  coming  because  they  find  It  more 
difficult  to  raise  the  needed  funds  In  Europe 
than  In  New  York.  A  case  In  point  is  the 
current  $25  million  borrowing  by  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very 
efficient  use  of  the  world's  capital  resources. 
The  years  to  come  will  certainly  see  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  capital  from  countries  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  develop  their  own 
capital  markets.  Such  countries  have  tradi- 
tionally looked  to  the  capital  markets  of 
New  York  and  London  to  raise  their  funds. 
This  Is  a  normal  procedure  and  should  con- 
tinue But  It  will  be  more  difficult  for  these 
countries  to  meet  their  needs  If  they  must 


compete  in  the  New  York  market  for  neces- 
sarily  limited  funds  with  continental  Euro- 
pean borrowers  who.  given  fully  adequate 
European  capital  markets,  should  normally 
be  able  to  find  the  needed  funds  without 
having  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

It  Is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
European  issues  that  have  been  publicly 
fioated  In  New  York  have  ultimately  been 
taken  up  by  European  Investors,  which 
among  other  things,  shows  that  these  l.-.- 
vestors  are  prepared  to  lend  their  money 
long-term  at  lower  rates  than  are  currently 
quoted  in  their  own  capital  markets.  Thus, 
the  burden  on  our  International  accou'i^s 
lias  not  b<;en  as  large  as  it  may  ha\e  ap- 
peared from  a  simple  total  of  the  volume  of 
new  Issues  sold  In  New  York.  But  the  bur- 
den is  nonetheless  real.  And  so  long  as  tlie 
imbalance  in  facilities  and  controls  remains, 
so  wiU  the  threat  that  an  acceleratii;g  flow 
of  these  iS'ues  could  undermine  our  efforts 
in  other  directions.  And  as  long  as  coi.ti- 
uent.il  Weiitern  Europe  continues  to  operate 
with  inadequate  and  outnioded  capital  mTr- 
kets  it  can  have  no  sol  id -assurance  that  the 
cat  it.il  required  to  Insure  steady  and  rapid 
growth  will.  In  fact,  be  available.  I  am  glad 
that  the  OECD  has  now  rccogalzed  tlic  i.:;- 
portaVice  of  this  problem  and  has  commenced 
to  work  actively  in  this  field.  We  should  all 
of  us  give  this  effort  our  full  support. 

I  recognize  that  progress  toward  relaxing 
some  of  the  formal  controls  on  external  capi- 
tal Rows  Is  already  evident  In  most  Indus- 
trialized countries.  Nevertheless,  residents 
of  only  a  few  Western  European  countries 
have  freedom  today  to  Invest  abroad  wherever 
they  may  wish,  and  in  whatever  form  they 
may  desire.  Some  tyi>e  of  official  authoriza- 
tion and  approval  is  still  conunonplace,  and 
outright  prohibition  is  not  infreque:it.  The 
volume  of  foreign  bonds  offered  In  Western 
Euroi>ean  countries  In  recent  years  has.  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  countries, 
been  negligible — and  In  some  countries,  non- 
existent. And,  It  still  appears  that  bank 
funds  are  readily  available  to  foreign  bor- 
rowers. In  substantial  volume  and  without 
ties  to  exports,  only  when  they  are  In  the 
form  of  U.S.  dollars. 

Thus,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  be  satisfied  that  our  arrangements  for 
raising  and  distributing  capital  within  the 
free  world  are  in  step  with  our  progress  to- 
ward freer  trade  and  higher  standards  of 
living.  I,  for  one,  shall  be  uneasy  so  long 
as  virtually  all  the  world — surplus  and 
deficit  countries  alike — those  capable  of 
generating  a  high  level  of  savings  Internally 
and  those  operating  close  to  subsistence 
levels,  must  look  to  the  United  States  as 
their  principal,  if  not  only,  source  of 
marginal  capital. 

Progress  in  this  area  cannot  come  with 
dramatic  speed.  Markets  have  been  Insu- 
lated too  long.  The  whole  psychology  of  a 
generation  of  investors  must  be  changed. 
New  Institutional  structures  must  be  de- 
veloped. But  as  I  look  at  the  development 
of  Western  Etmape  from  a  distance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  logic  of  internal  growth  and 
development  points  in  this  direction. 

More  efficient  capital  markets  will  be  essen- 
tial to  sustain  growth,  and  should  them- 
selves tend  to  reinforce  other  factors  that 
could  bring  about  a  lower  level  of  long-term 
Interest  rates  more  In  line  with  those  typical 
of  the  American  market.  Already,  some 
tendency  in  that  direction  has  developed. 
In  this  interdependent  world  of  ours.  I 
would  expect  that  tendency  to  continue. 

I  am  not  calling  today  for  any  radical  new 
departures  in  policy.  I  am  asking  only  that 
we  willingly  accept  the  logic  of  our  evolving 
world  economy,  and  press  ahead  with  all  our 
vigor  to  cast  off  those  restrictions  that  still 
Impede  the  free  fiow  of  capital,  both  within 
and  between  nations.  This  is  clearly  not  a 
Job  for  governments  alone,  but  for  banking 
leadership    and    banking    statesmanship    as 
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well.  I  submit  It  as  a  special  challenge  for 
all  of  you  who  have  a  vital  Interest  In  ex- 
panded trade  between  nations,  growth  at 
home,  a  durable  payments  system,  and  a 
strong  free  enterprise  economy. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DOUGLAS  DiLLON, 
SECRETART    OF   THE    TREASTJRT,    AT    THE    UNI- 

vERsrrr    or    Pennstlvanxa,    Philadelphla, 
Pa,.  May  21,  1962 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  today  and 
to  Join  the  alumni  of  this  distinguished  uni- 
versity. I  am  delighted  to  share  in  these 
honors  with  my  old  friend,  President  Hou- 
phouet-Bolgny  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  He  is  a  wise  leader  who  has  brought 
his  people  into  nationhood  and  has  made  his 
country  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
Africa.  His  presence  here  today  is  a  reminder 
that  a  great  university  knows  no  national 
boundaries,  for  peoples  from  every  corner  of 
the  earth  share  in  its  work  and  contribute 
to  its  life. 

Those  of  you  who  are  departing  this  uni- 
versity to  embark  on  your  careers  will  find 
that  our  constantly  changing  world  will  be- 
come Increasingly  complex  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  vast 
challenges  awaiting  you. 

Overriding  all  others  is  the  military  power, 
supported  by  a  growing  economy  and  a  pas- 
sionate Ideology,  of  the  CkDmmunist  bloc. 
This  power  requires  us  to  constantly 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  free  world.  At 
the  same  time,  the  nature  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons demands  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  lessen 
International  tensions  and  to  seek  ways  of 
minimizing  existing  frictions.  We  must  ne- 
gotiate while  maintaining  our  preparedness 
for  the  worst.  We  must  employ  strength, 
patience,  and  diplomatic  skill. 

Another  great  challenge  is  presented  by 
the  growing  economic  strength  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  WhUe  we  are  naturally  pleased 
with  their  progress,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  now  have  competition  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  such  as  we  have  not  known  for 
more  than  a  generation.  We  must  improve 
our  competitive  abilities  so  that  we  may 
earn,  through  our  exports,  enough  to  support 
both  our  oversea  military  establishments  and 
our  much-needed  programs  of  aid  to  less 
developed  countries.  That  is  the  basic  rea- 
son behind  President  Kennedy's  programs  of 
trade  expansion,  of  export  promotion,  and  of 
tax  incentives  to  stimulate  the  constant 
modernization  of  our  Industrial  plant. 

A  third  great  challenge  is  represented  by 
the  yearnings  of  the  peoples  of  the  less- 
developed  world  for  a  better  life.  Nearly  50 
new  countries  have  entered  the  family  of 
nations  in  your  lifetime.  Their  struggles  and 
those  of  all  the  developing  lands  will  do  much 
to  shape  the  pattern  of  the  world  for  decades 
to  come.  The  Importance  of  the  nations 
of  Africa  alone — as  President  Houphouet- 
Bolgny  can  testify — cannot  be  overestimated, 
either  during  their  present  striving  toward 
a  better  tomorrow  or  as  a  potentially 
major  force  In  International  affairs.  In  Latin 
America,  too.  there  is  Impatience  with  the 
slow  pace  of  advancement.  Our  Alliance  for 
Progress,  designed  to  speed  development 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  may — if  we  and 
our  Latin  partners  work  hard  enough  at  it — 
become  a  model  of  collective  aid  and  self- 
help  for  the  entire  developing  world,  includ- 
ing Africa  and  Asia. 

These  vast,  complex  problems  are  among 
the  greatest  ever  faced  by  our  country.  They 
will  not  become  any  easier  during  your  life- 
times. Their  solution  will  require  the  best 
efforts  of  men  and  women  trained  in  uni- 
versities such  as  this.  They  will  provide 
plenty  for  you  to  do. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  our  domestic 
scene,  where  we  have  a  great  deal  of  unfin- 
ished business: 

Our  economy  badly  needs  strengthening. 
It  mu.st  grow  faster  in  order  to  support  our 
Defense  Establishment,  to  improve  our  com- 
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petltlve  position  in  the  world's  marketplaces, 
to  meet  essential  needs  in  our  own  country, 
and  to  help  the  peoples  of  less  fortunate 
nations  to  raise  their  living  standards. 

We  cannot  tolerate  unemployment  at  pres- 
ent levels,  not  only  because  it  entails  human 
suffering,  but  because  It  represents  unused 
manpower.  We  must  speed  up  the  growth 
of  our  economy  to  orovlde  the  needed  jobs. 
We  must  also  keep  our  prices  stable,  since 
inflation  would  seriously  affect  the  welfare 
of  all  In  our  society  who  depend  on  savings, 
and  would  threaten  our  ability  to  compete 
In  today's  highly  competitive  world.  To  re- 
sist Inflation,  business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment must  all  exercise  self-restraint. 

We  must  strive  for  greater  efficiency  by 
applying  new  methods,  fresh  research,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  laboratory,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  Industrial  plant — and  must 
raise  the  level  of  Investment,  for  Investment 
creates  jobs,  Incomes,  and  consumer  demand. 
We  must  also  Improve  the  ways  in  which 
we  care  for  the  poor,  the  aging,  and  the  sick. 
Here  we  can  take  a  major  step  forward  In 
the  next  few  months  by  enacting  legislation 
to  assure  adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  our  tried  and  proven  social  security 
system. 

Above  all,  our  educational  system  needs 
strengthening.  We  need  more  classrooms, 
more  and  better  paid  teachers,  more  labora- 
tories— more  educational  facilities  of  every 
kind  to  keep  pace  with  our  expanding  popu- 
lation. For  In  the  last  analysis,  our 
strength  lies  not  in  machines,  but  in  our 
people,  who  must  be  given  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  latent  talents. 

Finally,  no  catalog  of  our  wants  can  ex- 
clude the  need  to  improve  the  rights  and 
opportunities  of  all  our  citizens.  For  our 
Nation  is  distinguished  by  our  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  Individual  liberty,  by  the 
overriding  importance  which  we  attach  to 
the  individual  citizen. 

The  vast  changes  taking  place  In  our 
civilization  have  had  one  thing  In  common. 
They  have  often  seemed  to  reduce  the  efforts 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  Inslgnlflcance 
For  this  is  certainly  the  age  of  the  mass 
market,  the  mass  media,  the  mass  civiliza- 
tion. Out  of  this  age,  two  great  dangers 
have  arisen — mass  ignorance  and  .mass 
apathy. 

As  the  industrial  era  has  accelerated,  it  has 
been  the  specialist — the  market  analyst,  the 
computer  systems  designer,  the  neurosur- 
geon, the  nuclear  scientist — In  short,  the  ex- 
pert— who  has  become  Important.  Experts 
are  indeed  necessary.  But  with  their  In- 
creasing Importance,  we  too  often  are 
tempted  to  say.  when  considering  matters  of 
public  policy,  "What  do  I  know  about  It? 
I'm  no  expert." 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Individual,  despite 
Indications  to  the  contrary,  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  ever,  and  that  the  ability  of  our 
citizens  to  Influence  public  policy  Is  also 
more  Important  than  ever. 

In  our  system.  It  is  how  much  the  ordinary 
citizen  knows — and  even  more  important, 
how  much  he  cares — that  will  determine  the 
outcome  of  large  Issues.  Experts  of  course 
are  necessary,  and  their  advice  should  be 
heard,  but  in  the  end.  It  Is  often  the  non- 
expert who  must  make   the  decisions. 

POLITICAL  REALITIES  AND 
ASSUMPTIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  on 
several  occasions  during  the  past  few 
months  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
suggest  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  lack  of  reality  in  the  attitude  of  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  toward  pressing  cur- 
rent, modern  problems.  The  position 
which  I  have  taken  in  this  regard  ap- 
pears in  far  better  form  than  I  could 
present  it  myself  in  a  column  which  ap- 


pears in  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
written  by  the  distinguished  commenta- 
tor James  Reston,  entitled  "Present 
Political  Realities  and  Past  Assump- 
tions." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Present  Political  Realities  and  Past 

Assumptions 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  l\4ay  22,— The  most  serious 
problem  in  Washington  today— because  It 
affects  all  other  problems — is  the  gap  be- 
tween present  political  realities  and  past 
political  assumptions. 

In  a  revolutionary  time,  the  facts  change, 
often  with  bewildering  rapidity,  but  the  at- 
titudes of  the  antagonists  remain  the  same 
or  lag  behind. 

This  Is  the  root  of  President  Kennedy's 
difficulties,  not  only  with  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  Communists,  not  only  with 
President  de  Gaulle,  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan,  but  with 
Roger  Blough  of  United  States  Steel,  George 
Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  doctors,  the  press,  and  the  other 
prominent  contestants  In  the  major -contem- 
porary controversies. 

It  is  even  the  major  problem  within  the 
Kennedy  administration  itself,  for  there,  as 
in  the  President's  outside  battles,  the  con- 
flict Is  between  those  who  want  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  and  those  who  cannot 
liberate  themselves  from  the  past  and  cling 
stubbornly  to  the  familiar  routines  and  argu- 
ments and  policies  of  another  time. 

This  was  what  President  Kennedy  was  talk- 
ing about — almost  pleading  with  the  leaders 
of  business  and  labor  to  think  about — In 
this  week's  ecoiit)mlc  conference  at  the  State 
Department. 

THE  comfortable  ATTITUDES 

•  How  can  we  look  at  things  as  they  are," 
the  President  asked,  "not  through  party 
labels  or  through  position  labels,  but  as  they 

are?" 

It  Is  a  good  question.  The  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  know  that  the  world  has 
changed,  even  that  the  United  Slates  has 
changed,  yet  they  go  on  spouting  the  ideo- 
logical cliches  of  the  past  about  capitalist 
conspiracies  to  wipe  Moscow  and  Peiplng  off 
the  map. 

President  de  Gaulle  knows  all  about  the 
economic  and  military  weakness  of  the  na- 
tional sovereign  state,  yet  risks  the  move- 
ment toward  European  unity  and  Atlantic 
partnership  by  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  restoring  the  grandeur  of  France. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  sees  the  division  of 
Germany  more  sharply  than  anybody  else,  yet 
argues  against  any  American  contact  with 
the  East  Germans  while  approving  day  to 
day  contact  with  them  In  his  own  state. 

Roger  Blough  of  United  States  Steel  is  well 
aware  of  the  growing  competition  from  for- 
ei'^n  exporters  and  new  products,  but  stum- 
bles into  an  awkward  controversy  with  the 
White  House  on  the  assumption  that  the 
President  has  no  right  or  responsibility  to 
concern   himself  with  prices. 

Finally,  big  labor,  accustomed  to  the  sup- 
port of  Democratic  administrations  in  the 
past.  Ignores  the  changes  of  fact  which  com- 
pel the  administration  to  concern  Itself  with 
keeping  wages  in  line  with  production  and 
assumes,  quite  wrongly,  that  It  can  continue 
t<3  count  on  Kennedy's  support  in  every 
labor-management  conflict. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Kennedy 
is  always  arguing  from  the  realities  of  the 
present  and  his  opposition  from  the  out- 
moded assumptions  of  the  past.     The  heart 
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of  his  problem  with  the  French,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  that  he  continues  to  have  the  old 
special  relationship  with  Britain  on  atomic 
matters,  while  denying  equal  treatment  to 
De  Gaulle. 

Also.  hlB  expenditures  and  attitudes  to- 
day in  Korea  and  Taiwan  are  not.  even  on 
the  analysis  of  his  own  experts,  based  on 
present  realities  but  on  past  political  as- 
sumptions. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  at  least  recognized 
the  Important  problem  and  begun  arguing, 
not  only  to  labor  and  management  but  to 
his  own  associates  in  tlie  administration, 
for  a  hard  pragmatic  look  at  realities. 

This  will  take  a  long  time,  both  within 
the  Government  and  its  relations  outride, 
but  he  has  begun,  "What  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  do?"  he  asked  his  visitors  yester- 
day. "If  you  don't  like  our  proposals — those 
of  you  who  are  In  business  abroad — on  taxes, 
what  are  your  suggestions,  and  what  are  tiiey 
specllically,  and  not  in  a  general  way?" 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  most  of 
those  who  followed  him  address^^d  the  same 
audience  in  terms  of  the  old  assumptions. 
The  familiar  themes  of  big  labor  and  big 
business  had  been  written  In  advance  and 
were  repeated  as  if  he  had  never  spoken. 

BALDWIN'S    EXAMPLE 

Yet  the  President  has  launched  a  new  de- 
bate in  the  country,  and  urged  all  institu- 
tions not  merely  to  rely  on  the  extreme  pro- 
nouncements of  their  spokesmen,  but  to 
make  sure  that  their  representatives  are 
truly  representative  and  In  touch  with  the 
facts  of  tlie  day. 

Maybe  the  Invitation  won't  be  accepted, 
but  It  was  a  good  try.  This  Is  what  Stanley 
Baldwin  did  in  Britain  In  the  twenties, 
when,  with  the  help  of  responsible  leaders 
of  business  and  the  statesmanship  of  Ernest 
Bevin,  he  finally  got  both  sides  to  sit  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bargaining  table  and  con- 
sider the  national  Interest.  Before  policies 
can  be  changed,  attitudes  must  be  changed. 
Baldwin  argued,  and  this  is  about  what  Ken- 
nedy has  been  saying  here  this  week. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE   ACT  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  (or  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  designated  "5-21- 
62 — A,"  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
to  the  farm  bill.  S.  3225. 

The  amendment  would  put  into  effect 
the  Kennedy -Freeman  plan  for  a  con- 
trolled agriculture  insofar  as  our  feed 
grains  farmers  are  concerned  and  would, 
in  its  ultimate  effect,  lead  to  controls 
over  poultry   and  livestock  production. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  administration  persists  in  trying  to 
force  such  a  program  on  our  farmers. 
All  they  need  to  do  is  read  the  results  of 
polls  taken  around  the  country,  includ- 
ing particularly  the  one  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  Farm  Journal,  in  which 
64.000  ballots  were  tabulated.  Then  they 
would    know    that    farmers    are    over- 


whelmingly against  compulsory  quotas. 
In  fact,  the  Farm  Journal  results  show 
that  only  4  percent  of  the  farmers  favor 
them. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  farmers  will 
be  given  a  referendum  under  such  a  pro- 
gram. Their  choice  is  between  the  loss 
of  their  farais  and  the  loss  of  theii-  free- 
dom. The  Ellender  amendment  provides 
that  if  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for 
the  program  of  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments,  it  will  go  into  effect. 
If  less  than  that  number  vote  for  them, 
tlncre  will  be  no  program  at  all.  Some 
wcaltl^y  farmers  might  survive :  but  sur- 
veys made  at  Iowa  State  University  re- 
veal that  an  abrupt  abandonment  of  a 
farm  program  would  be  catastrophic  to 
most  farmers.  So  I  repeat:  this  pro- 
posal gives  farmers  a  choice  between  loss 
of  their  farms  and  loss  of  their  free- 
dom. It  is  a  cruel  and  unju.nifiable 
choice. 

Without  the  Ellender  amendment, 
there  would  be  a  continuation  of  the 
present  feed  grains  program.  This  is 
what  the  bill  provides.  This  is  not  satis- 
factory either.  V/e  know  that  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  said  that 
this  program  was  a  "smashing  success," 
but  it  was  not  successful  enough  for  him 
to  recommend  tliat  it  be  continued. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  March  1962 
issue  of  "Farm  Income  Situation."  pub- 
lished by  the  Economic  Research  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  discloses 
that  farmers  just  about  marked  time  un- 
der the  current  feed  grains  programs. 
They  received  $12.7  billion  net  income 
for  1961  compared  with  $11.7  billion  net 
income  for  1960.  or  $1  billion  more.  Of 
this  amount.  $700  million  came  from  in- 
creased Government  payments  for  land 
retirement.  This  really  amounted  to  an 
acceleration  of  income  from  1962  into 
1961,  because  without  the  present  pro- 
gram farmers  would  have  produced  grain 
on  the  land  they  retired  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  grain  would  not  have  been 
sold  until  1962.  Instead,  it  was  merely 
shifted  from  1962  into  1961  and  received 
in  the  form  of  land  retirement  payments. 
That  is  why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  expect  any  improvement  in 
farm  income  this  year. 

The  President  has  alleged  that  the 
1961  crop  was  800  million  bushels  smaller 
than  it  would  have  been  without  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
claimed  that  the  1961  crop  was  700  mil- 
lion bushels  smaller  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  program.  Both  figures 
are  gratuitous.  It  is  gratuitous  to  as- 
sume that  Congress  either  had  to  pass 
the  emergency  feed  grains  program  or 
do  nothing.  It  is  gratuitous  to  assume 
that  if  Congress  did  nothing,  farmers 
would  have  grown  feed  grains  on  acres 
which  they  retired  under  the  program, 
and  that  they  would  have  had  the  same 
yield  per  acre  as  they  had  on  the  non- 
retired  acres. 

However,  gratuitous  or  not.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  USDA  budget  covering 
feed  grains  will  be  from  half  a  billion 
to  $1  billion  more  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  than  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
This  is  probably  the  principal  reason 
why  the  administration  does  not  ask  for 
a  continuation  of  the  present  program. 


I  believe  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
to  continue  the  present  program  instead 
of  giving  farmers  a  choice  between  dis- 
aster and  loss  of  their  farms,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  loss  of  their  freedom,  on  the 
othc  r.  Indeed,  Wallaces'  Farmer,  in  the 
May  5  issue,  has  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  program  in 
]  (reference  to  the  marketing  quota  and 
acreage  allotment  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Improvements  in  the 
present  program  are  also  recommended, 
including  a  requirement  of  participation 
for  AGP  payments,  storage  facility  loans, 
and  any  other  USDA  assistance. 

We  could  also  improve  and  extend  our 
land  retirement  program.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  essence  of  the  cropland 
adjustment  plan  recommended  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  It 
should  be  implemented  in  a  manner 
which  would  limit  the  amount  of  pro- 
ductivity that  could  be  retired  in  a  town- 
ship, to  protect  the  pvirchasing  power 
needed  in  small  comjnunities.  and  in  a 
manner  which  would  protect  tenaint 
fanners.  If  the  amount  of  acreage  pro- 
posed in  the  cropland  adjustment  plan 
appears  to  the  administration  to  be  ex- 
cessive, certainly  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise could  be  worked  out  so  that  some 
real  progress  could  be  made  toward 
bringing  production  and  consumption 
into  balance. 

Madam  Pi-esident,  in  this  connection. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "There's  a  Better  Way, ' 
published  in  the  March  1962  issue  of 
Farm  Journal,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Them's  a  Bettkr  Wat 
The  chief  impression  one  gets  from  the 
Kennedy-Fteeman  farm  program  Is  that  It* 
was  designed  more  for  consumers  and  tax- 
payers than  for  farmers.  It  makes  pretty 
good  reading  In  cities.  Toward  farmers  it  is 
amazingly  tough:  "Take  this  or  else," 

Agriculture  Is  in  chaoe  and  inefficient,  says 
the  President,  which  wUl  be  news  to  most 
farmers.  Two  million  of  them  often  possess 
too  little  skill  and  managerial  ability.  Agri- 
culture is  costing  taxpayers  an  unconscion- 
able amount,  and  this  cant  go  on.  Volun- 
tary farm  programs  have  been  fallur«a.  Too 
many  farmers  don't  participate,  and  those 
who  do  somehow  always  outwit  the  Govern- 
ment. Knough  of  this.  Now,  by  goUy,  well 
put  the  feed  grain  and  dairy  farmers  under 
compulsory  controls,  along  with  the  farm- 
ers already  there.  The  Government  will  give 
th-'m  a  ticket,  as  It  were,  allowing  them  en- 
try Into  the  farm  arena,  then  it  will  tell 
them  how  much  they  can  farm. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  pay  them 
something  for  the  land  they  retire.  He  Will 
set  their  support  prices.  He  will  take  over 
from  Congress  the  determination  of  how 
many  acres  of  certain  crops  we'd  have,  and 
each  farmer  would  get  his  historic  share. 
The  only  way  a  producer  could  grow  would 
be  to  buy  another  farm,  with  quota  or  allot- 
ment attached.  A  young  man  trying  to  get 
started  would  have  one  more  thing  to  buy  — 
a  quota. 

Peed  grain  acreage  would  be  cut  back 
20  percent  to  25  percent  below  1959-60  levels 
and  wheat  20  percent  below  1961.  the  Secre- 
t.ry  says,  although  he  could  set  different 
figures  later. 

There's  to  be  a  two-price  plan  for  cotton 
and  a  three-price  plan  for  wheat   (one  for 
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domestic  food,  one  for  export,  one  for  feed) . 
Cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  acreage  would  likely 
expand. 

So  goes  the  admlnlBtratlon's  thinking.  All 
of  this  goes  Into  effect  If  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  who  vote  favor  such  plans.  If  more 
than  one-third  don't  approve: 

Wheat  and  feed  grains  woiild  get  no  sup- 
ports at  all.  That's  right,  none.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  a  threat  to  abolish 
supports  on  these  crops.  Dairymen  would 
probably  get  supports  but  sharply  cut.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  Secretary  would  be  empow- 
ered to  dump  on  the  market,  at  any  rate  he 
chose,  10  million  tons  of  CCC  feed  grains  and 
200  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year. 

That's  what  the  administration  calls 
choices.  The  President  says  the  program 
would  give  farmers  maximum  freedom,  a 
claim  we'll  let  farmers  Judge  for  themselves. 
He  says  It  will  Increase  Income.  Yet  USDA's 
own  estimate  Is  that  vmder  such  program 
farm  Income  would  go  up  by  only  $425  per 
family,  and  that  not  until  1965.  Do  you 
think  It's  worth  It?  We've  done  better  than 
that  over  the  last  4  years. 

Farm  Journal  agrees  that  painful  adjust- 
ments have  to  come  in  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  But  we  don't  concede  that  compul- 
sion Lb  the  only  way,  or  the  best  way,  to  ac- 
complish them.  Dairy  products  are  over- 
produced only  6  percent — we  certainly  don't 
need  to  put  dairymen  tinder  Government 
controls  to  cure  that.  If  the  Secretary  had 
not  Increased  supports  a  year  ago  we 
wouldn't  have  even  this  much  problem.  The 
administration  proposes  retiring  50  million 
acres  of  land,  and  that's  good  provided  we 
let  farmers  do  It  voluntarily  rather  than 
tafce  the  land  by  decree.  Let's  retire  an- 
other 25  to  60  million  acres  of  cropland  and 
we'd  have  no  problem.  Farmers  could  then 
decide  how  to  farm  the  rest.  Our  only 
"failure"  with  this  approach  has  been  in 
not  going  far  enough. 

This  might  cost  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year  more  than  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, by  the  time  we  got  done  paying  the 
large  costs  of  administering  and  enforcing 
the  latter.  We  favor  it.  We  believe  Congress 
would  agree  that  the  difference  would  be 
worth  paying  to  avoid  putting  farmers  under 
Government  controls  no  urban  citizens  are 
being  asked  to  accept— or  would  accept. 
That's  not  too  much  to  pay  to  leave  farm- 
ing In  farmers'  bands. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  the 
point  is  made  that  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  for  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  approach  should  not  be  used  for 
feed  grains.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  Feed  grains  are  used  for  the 
production  of  livestock,  dairy  products, 
and  poultry.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  en- 
force marketing  quotas  when  the  prod- 
ucts can  only  be  sold  or  disposed  of  di- 
rectly. It  is  another  thing  when  such 
products  can  be  fed  into  livestock  and 
poultry.  Enforcement  problems  in  this 
area  would  be  tremendous,  although  if 
the  idea  is  to  relieve  unemployment  by 
hiring  more  Federal  employees,  the  pro- 
posal would  contribute  in  that  respect. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  such 
nebulous  terms  as  "normal  farming 
practices"  and  "hardship"  are  left  to  the 
complete  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  definition. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  Ellen- 
der  amendment  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  area  leaves 
complete  discretion  in  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  both  to  define  the  commer- 
cial area  and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  one  should  be  established.  The  ef- 
fect of  establishing  a  commercial  area 
would  be  to  grant  an  exemption  to  pro- 
ducers located  outside  this  area,  thus 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  noncom- 
mercial production  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  the  commercial  area. 

I  might  point  out  that  legislation  au- 
thorizing marketing  quotas  for  com  was 
on  the  books  from  1938  to  1954.     Dur- 
ing this  time,  five  different  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  representing  both  politi- 
cal parties,   refused  to  put  them  into 
effect.    Finally,  the  authority  was  re- 
pealed in  1954  because  it  had  not  been 
used  and  was  recognized  to  be  imprac- 
tical to  administer  and  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  farmers. 
In  conclusion,  title  V  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural  Research    and   Industrial   Use 
Administration.     Properly   funded   and 
administered,     this    holds     promise     of 
long-term  results   that   can   be   highly 
beneficial  in  helping  to  bring  production 
and  consumption  into  balance.     I  hope 
that  this  title  will  be  left  in  the  bill  and 
that  a  substantial  appropriation  will  be 
made  for  this  activity.     I  note  that  in 
the  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963,  some  $170  million 
is    allocated    to    Agricultural    Research 
Service,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
portion   of   the    expenditure    would   be 
applied  to  intensive  efforts  to  develop 
industrial  uses  for  agricultural  products. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Madam  President, 
in  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill.  S.  3225. 
it  has  become  fairly  apparent  that  ef- 
forts are  currently  being  made  by  the 
Department    of    Agriculture     to     place 
rigid  controls  on  American  agriculture. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  met   this   challenge   and   has   en- 
deavored to  draft  legislation  which  will 
stabilize     the     industry     and     prevent 
trends    which     ultimately     will     prove 
disastrous. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  this  bill 
does  not  have  as  many  rigid  controls  for 
most  of  the  agricultural  industry  as  did 
the  orii^nal  Freeman  bill,  which  had  the 
support  of  the  administration.  Farmers 
in  my  own  State  believe  that  the  least 
possible  controls  will  offer  the  best 
answer  to  balancing  our  agricultural 
production  to  requirements. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
considerable  apprehension  in  Idaho 
over  proposals  to  impose  marketing  and 
acreage  controls  on  potatoes. 

Last  fall,  when  the  potato  industry 
faced  many  marketing  problems  and 
depressed  prices,  the  National  Potato 
Council  requested  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Potato  Advisory  Committee  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  concerning  whether  a  na- 
tional marketing  agreement  and  order 
regulating  the  handling  of  potatoes 
would  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  the  act. 

Assistant  Secretary  Ralph,  who  no 
longer  is  in  the  Department,  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
which  drafted  a  proposed  marketing 
agreement  and  order  regulating  the 
handling    of    potatoes,    and    requested 


hearings  thereon  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  hearings  were  on  market- 
ing orders  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  and  the  proposed  order  was 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register  under 
date  of  February  15,  1962. 

The  hearings  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  with 
i-espect  to  the  economic  and  marketing 
conditions  which  related  to  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  proposed  marketing  agree- 
ment. These  hearings  were  held  in  New 
York,  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  Pocatello,  * 
Bakersfield,  Amarillo,  and  Atlanta.  The 
testimony  at  the  Idaho  hearing  very 
clearly  reflected  widespread  opposition 
to  the  use  of  marketing  agreements  and 
orders. 

When  the  final  hearing  was  recessed 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  21.  1962,  the 
hearing   examiner  announced  that   the    ■ 
hearings  would  be  reconvened  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  announced  later. 

It  was  reported  last  month  in  some 
Idaho  newspapers  that  Secretary  Fi-ee- 
man  would  ask  the  National  Potato  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  reconsider  its  pre- 
vious recommendation  in  support  of  the 
marketing  order  and  the  possible  inclu- 
sion of  quantity  marketing  controls. 
However,  when  I  checked  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
could  not  verify  this  report;  and  I  was 
advi.sed  that  there  was  no  plan  to  request 
the  AdvisoiT  Committee  to  reconsider  its 
previous  recommendations. 

I  was  also  advised  by  the  Secretary's 
office  that  the  hearings  are  expected  to 
be  reconvened,  so  that  the  testimony  can 
be  carefully  evaluated.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  with  the  recessing  of  the 
hearings  at  Atlanta  in  April,  it  would  ^, 
not  be  possible  to  formulate  any  policies 
which  might  affect  the  1962  potato  crop. 
It  would  be  late  this  year  if  the  hearings 
were  resumed  and  decisions  made  based 
upon  the  findings,  and  a  referendum 
ordered.  What  actually  is  taking  place 
is  that  there  is  no  plan  for  any  action 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing this  interim,  when  so  many  other 
political  and  personnel  problems  are 
pending  in  the  Department. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Feb- 
ruary 1962,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  drafted  a  statement  con- 
taining 50  questions  and  answers  deal- 
ing with  the  proposed  potato  marketing 
agreement  and  order  which  had  just 
been  announced.  Many  of  those  state- 
ments were  distributed  throughout  Idaho 
and,  I  presume,  throughout  other  potato- 
producing  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point  this  official  statement  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions      and      Answers      on      Proposed 
Potato  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order 
1.  Question.  Why  has  a  national  market- 
ing order  been  proposed  for  the  potato  in- 
dustry by  the  Potato  Advisory  Committee? 

Answer  Because  the  Committee  thought 
the  economic  tools  for  market  stabilization 
included  in  enabling  legislation  for  market- 
ing orders  provide  a  means  for  the  industry 
to  bring  supply  more  in  line  w^th  demand, 
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and  to  offer  a  way  to  both  increase   and 
stabilize  producer  income. 

2.  Question.  Is  this  the  only  approach 
reconunended  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Committee  to  resolve  what  Industry 
leaders  consider  a  critical  problem  of  over- 
production? 

Answer.  No.  The  proposed  national  mar- 
keting order  Is  one  portion  of  a  three-part 
program  recommended  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  other  suggestions 
were  that  legislation  be  asked  from  the  Con- 
gress for  national  acreage  allotments  and 
for  producer  marketing  quotas. 

3.  Question.  Is  legislation  needed  for  a 
national  marketing  order? 

Answer.  No.  The  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  gives  authorization 
for  marketing  orders  for  various  vegetables. 
Including  potatoes.  There  are  nine  regional 
marketing  orders  for  potatoes  at  the  present 
time,  with  six  of  them  active. 

4.  Question.  Would  a  national  marketing 
order  affect  the   regional  orders? 

Answer.  The  effect  of  a  national  market- 
ing order  on  the  regional  orders  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  provisions  which  may  be 
Incorporated  in  a  national  order  on  the  basis 
of  the  hearing  record. 

5  Question.  What  general  provisions  for 
market  stabilization  are  proposed  In  the 
potato  marketing  order? 

Answer.  Re^.-ulatlons  could  be  Issued  for 
volume  control;  for  grade,  size,  quality  and 
maturity  (by  varieties,  regions  or  outlets) 
standards;  for  container  standards;  for 
labeling  standf.rds.  and  for  Inspection. 

6  Question.  What  other  provisions  are 
proposed? 

Answer.  A  provision  Is  Included  to  estab- 
lish marketing  research  and  development 
projects  designed  to  assist,  Improve  or  pro- 
mote the  marketing,  distribution  and  con- 
siimptlon  of  the  p>otatoes. 

7.  Question.  Is  there  a  cull  regulation 
proposed? 

Answer.  Yes  A  national  cull  regulation  of 
U.S.  No.  2,  IVi  inch,  is  proposed  on  all  pota- 
toes for  fresh  market  use,  except  that  U.S. 
No.  2,  size  C.  may  be  handled  in  some  cir- 
cumstances. A  further  regulation  Is  pro- 
posed that  potatoes  contracted  before 
planting,  and  intended  for  processing,  would 
meet  a  U.S.  No.  2  processing  grade:  IVi- 
Inch  minimum.  Exceptions  to  the  national 
cull  regulation  could  be  authorized  by  the 
administering  agency. 

8  Question.  Who  would  administer  the 
proposed  marketing  order? 

Answer.  The  marketing  order  would  be 
administered  oy  the  National  Potato  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  assisted  by  seasonal 
committees  representing  the  various  sea- 
sonal marketing  groups.  In  addition,  the 
Board  would  be  advised  by  special  commit- 
tees representing  such  groups  as  chippers, 
processors,  and  shippers,  and  by  a  National 
Potato  Committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  seasonal  and  special  committees. 

9.  Question.  Would  the  Board,  or  any  of 
the  committees.   Issue  regulations? 

Answer.  No.  By  law,  final  authority  and 
responsibility  In  Issuing  and  carr3ring  out 
provisions  of  a  marketing  order  rests  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Recommenda- 
tions would  be  made  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
national  board  for  application  of  any  or  all 
regulations  provided  for  in  the  marketing 
order 

10.  Question.  Why  does  this  authority  have 
to  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Answer.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  in  au- 
thorlzlng  the  use  of  marketing  orders  at  the 
request  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  producers, 
provides  for  the  use  of  a  substantial  reg- 
ulatory power,  and  Its  application  to  one 
segment  of  the  Industry  (handlers)  for  the 
benefit  of  another  segment  of  the  Industry 
(producers).  The  marketing  orders  au- 
thorized are  unique  In  these  respects,  and 


particularly  becauae  the  persons  to  be 
benefited  are  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  substantial  way  in  administer- 
ing programs  which  carry  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  Congress  provided 
for  protection  of  the  public  Interest,  Includ- 
ing that  of  the  consumer,  by  placing  re- 
sponsibility on  a  Government  ofiQclal,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  exercising  gen- 
eral supervisory  authority  over  the  board  or 
committee  administering  an  order. 

11.  Question.  How  would  the  National  Po- 
tato Administrative  Board  In  the  proposed 
marketing  order  be  made  up? 

Answer.  The  Initial  Administrative  Board 
would  be  made  up  of  46  members  selected 
from  all  commercial  potato  production 
areas.  All  members  must  be  producers, 
except  those  members  representing  proces- 
sors, chippers,  and  shippers.  The  Initial 
Board  would  give  consideration  to  areas  and 
seasons  (1)  for  producers;  (2)  to  Idaho  for 
processors;  (3)  to  Maine  for  shippers,  and 
(4)   for  chippers. 

12  Question.  Are  there  any  other  admin- 
istrative agencies  proposed  in  the  marketing 
order? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  Is  proposed  that  seasonal 
committees,  special  committees,  and  a  Na- 
tional Potato  Committee  be  ertabllshed  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Board  and  approval 
by  the  Secretary.  At  least  three-fourths  of 
the  memt>ershlp  of  each  seasonal  committee 
would  have  to  be  producers.  Seasonal  com- 
mittees would  be  established  for  the  winter 
and  early  spring  group;  the  late  spring 
group;  the  early  summer  group;  the  later 
summer  group,  and  the  fall  group.  Special 
committees  would  be  established  for  the 
processor  group,  the  shipper  group,  and  chip- 
per-chlp  Industry.  For  the  sf>ecial  commit- 
tees, at  least  three-fourths  of  their  member- 
ship would  be  composed  of  persons  in  the 
Industry  represented,  with  not  less  than  two 
producer  members  also  serving.  The  pro- 
posed National  Potato  Committee,  to  advise 
the  Administrative  Board,  would  be  made 
up  of  members  of  the  seasonal  and  special 
committees. 

13.  Question.  What  is  the  proposed  term  of 
office  for  members  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
committees? 

Answer.  Three  years,  the  term  to  begin  and 
end  on  dates  recommended  by  the  Board  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Terms  would  be 
arranged  so  about  one-third  of  each  agency's 
membership  would  terminate  each  year. 
Board  members  would  not  succeed  them- 
selves, except  members  of  the  Initial  Board 
could   serve  on  the  next  succeeding  Board. 

14.  Question.  What  would  constitute  a 
quorum  for  voting  purposes  for  the  Board  or 
committees? 

Answer.  A  majority  of  each.  At  assem- 
bled meetings  all  votes  would  be  cast  In  per- 
son and  a  majority  of  those  present  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  any  motion  or  approve 
any  action. 

15.  Question.  In  event  of  a  market  or  sup- 
ply emergency,  is  there  consideration  for 
action  by  the  Board  or  committees  other 
than  by  called  meeting? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  is  proposed  that  agen- 
cies may  meet  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or 
other  means  of  conununication,  and  any 
vote  cast,  confirmed  In  writing,  would  be 
valid.  Approval  by  three-fourths  of  all  mem- 
bers voting  would  be  required  to  approve  any 
action. 

16.  Question.  Would  any  regulatory  pro- 
visions Issued  apply  to  all  segments  of  the 
Industry? 

Answer.  No,  only  to  the  handler.  The  pro- 
ducer Is  not  regulated  In  his  production,  and 
a  retailer  is  not  bound  by  the  order  in  his 
capacity  as  a  retaUer.  Regulations  would  be 
reflected  on  the  producer,  however,  by  the 
limitations  placed  upon  the  volume;  or 
grade,  size,  quality  or  pack,  that  may  be  han- 
dled 10  any  or  all  regions. 


17.  Question.  What  "potatoes"  would  be 
regulated  by  the  marketing  order? 

Answer.  All  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes. 

18.  Question.  Who  would  be  a  potato 
handler? 

Answer.  A  "handler"  is  synonymous  with 
"shipper  "  and  meaivs  any  person,  except  a 
common  or  contract  carrier  of  potatoes 
owned  by  another  person,  who  handles 
potatoes.  Handling  would  mean  to  pur- 
chase, acquire,  packiige,  transport,  sell,  or  in 
any  way  to  place  {x>tatoes  In  the  current 
of  commerce,  or  so  as  to  directly  burden, 
obstruct  or  affect  the  current  of  commerce. 

19.  Question.  Who  would  be  a  producer 
of  potatoes? 

Answer.  Any  person  producing  in  excess 
of  2  acres  of  potatoes  for  market. 

20.  Question.  When  would  regulations  for 
market  stabilization  be  Issued? 

Answer.  The  handling  of  potatoes  could 
be  limited  by  regulatlona  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  recommendation  by  the  Board 
when  he  found  they  would  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. Regulations,  when  Issued,  would  rec- 
ognize the  major  types  of  market  outlets 
for  raw  potatoes  and  would  distinguish  be- 
tween the  outlets. 

21.  Question.  What  provisions  could  be  In- 
cluded in  regulations  Issued  for  potatoes  for 
the  fresh  market? 

Answer.  Regulations  could  limit  the  han- 
dling of  particular  grades,  sizes,  qualities  or 
packs,  of  any  or  all  varieties  of  potatoes 
during  any  period.  The  regulations  could 
limit  in  the  same  manner  for  different  por- 
tions of  the  Nation,  for  different  outlets,  for 
different  containers,  or  for  any  combination 
of  these.  Regulations  could  require  that 
containers  be  labeled  to  show  the  grade, 
name,  and  address  of  the  handler  respon- 
sible for  the  grade  of  potatoes  In  the  con- 
tainer and  Identification  of  the  State  or 
area  where  the  potatoes  were  grown.  Regu- 
lations could  fijt  the  size,  capacity,  weight, 
dimensions,  or  pack  of  any  container  (or 
containers)  used  in  handling  potatoes,  and 
these  could  be  different  for  different  varie- 
ties and  different  outlets. 

22.  Question.  Could  other  regulations  be 
issued  for  potatoes  handled  for  the  fresh 
market  and  for  food  processing? 

Answer.  Yes.  Regulations  could  fix  the 
total  quantity  of  f>otatoes  which  could  be  • 
handled  during  any  season  or  crop  year  by 
all  handlers.  This  would  be  done  by  al- 
lotting, or  providing  the  methods  for  allot- 
ting, the  amount  of  potatoes  (or  any  grade, 
size,  or  quantity  thereof)  which  handlers 
could  purchase  from  (or  handle  on  behalf 
of)  any  and  all  producers  during  any  sea- 
son or  crop  year. 

23  Question.  Co\ild  these  regulations  be 
Issued  for  different  quantities  established 
separately  for  different  seasons  and  portions 
of  the  country? 

Answer.  Yes. 

24  Question.  Would  the  allotments  apply 
by  seasons  or  periods? 

Answer  Yes.  for  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  late  spring,  the  early  summer  and 
the  late  summer  seasonal  groups.  For  the 
fall  seasonal  group,  volume  regulations  may 
not  be  used  that  require  handling  during  any 
specific  period. 

25.  Question.  Would  volume  regulations 
apply  to  potatoes  for  food  processing?  (En- 
abling legislation  does  not  authorize  regula- 
tion of  handling  of  potatoes  for  canning  or 
freezing.) 

Answer.  Yes.  but  marketing  could  be 
limited  only  by  seasonal  total. 

26.  Question.  If  volume  regulations  were 
used,  how  would  they  be  applied? 

Answer.  By  allotting  the  amounts  of 
potatoes  which  handlers  could  purchase 
from  any  or  all  growers  in  any  or  all  portions 
of  the  country  during  any  designated  period 

27.  Question.  How  would  the  amount  of 
potatoes  sold  by  any  or  all  producers  be  de- 
termined? 
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Anrwer.  The  Initial  b««e  period  for  pro- 
ducers would  be  1969.  1960,  and  1961.  The 
highest  2  years  would  be  used  In  determining 
producers'  respective  participating  bases. 
After  1962,  the  base  period  would  be  the 
average  of  the  production  of  the  best  2  of  the 
3  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  volume  regulation  were  contemplated, 
excluding  1962  from  each  base  period. 

28.  Question.  Could  volume  regulations  be 
based  upon  the  quantity,  established  prior 
to  a  marketing  season,  that  would  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  meet  market  require- 
ments? 

29.  Question.  Could  volume  regulations  be 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  current 
quantities  available  during  any  marketing 
period? 

Answer.  Yes. 

30.  Question.  Would  each  producer  be  ex- 
pected to  gear  his  marketing  of  potatoes  to 
thoee  quantities  established  as  needed  for 
a  particular  period? 

An«wer.  Yes.  There  would  be  an  estab- 
lished allotment  for  the  period  fixing  the 
amount  that  handlers  could  acquire  from 
the  producer  for  shipment  to  market.  When 
volume  regulations  would  be  applied,  each 
producer  would  have  a  participating  base. 
This  base  would  be  fixed  on  the  amounts 
sold  in  a  prior  representative  period,  or  upon 
the  current  quantity  he  held  available  for 
sale.  Dependent  upon  the  marketing  policy 
announced  by  the  Board,  the  quantity  of 
the  producer's  potatoes  that  handlers  could 
acquire  would  be  a  percentage  of  his  base — 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  base. 

31.  Question.  How  does  a  producer  partic- 
ipate In  the  amount  allowed  to  be  handled 
under  volume  regulations? 

Answer.  The  producer  submits  a  written 
application  to  the  Board  for  a  participating 
base  under  the  volume  regulations.  Forms 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  seasonal  com- 
mittee, "nme  of  filing  the  application  would 
be  announced,  with  due  consideration  to  the 
planting  and  harvesttlme  for  potatoes  In 
each  area,  for  each  season,  so  that  producers 
would  have  opportunity  to  plan  and  man- 
age production  relating  to  the  allotments. 

32.  Question.  How  would  a  producer  know 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  that  he  could  mar- 
ket under  volume  regulations  based  upon 
past  marketings? 

Answer.  The  Board  would  establish  meth- 
ods for  determining  the  amount  of  potatoes 
sold  by  each  producer  during  the  base 
period  and  for  fixing  a  participating  base  for 
each  producer.  The  Board  would  then  es- 
tablish a  percentage  of  producer's  allot- 
ment bases  that  could  be  handled  during  the 
season  In  question,  and  notify  producers  of 
their  base  and  percentage  that  could  be 
handled. 

33.  Question.  How  would  a  producer's 
participating  base  be  established  If  volume 
regulations  were  announced  on  current 
quantities   available? 

Answer.  Each  producer's  participating 
base  would  be  his  proportion  (based  on  esti- 
mates of  his  currently  available  supplies) 
of  the  total  current  amounts  available  by 
all  producers  during  the  sp>ecific  week, 
month,  or  other  period  of  regulation. 

34.  Question.  When  the  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes to  be  marketed  during  any  season,  or 
IX)rtion  of  a  season,  la  limited  by  allotting 
the  amounts  which  handlers  may  purchase 
from  producers,  how  would  the  allotments 
be  established? 

Answer.  They  could  be  established  by  the 
following  methods  (or  a  combination  of 
them):  (1)  when  allotments  are  based  on 
amounts  sold  by  producers  In  a  base  period, 
the  Board  would  determine  the  total  of  all 
producers'  participating  bases,  and  recom- 
mend the  percentage  of  that  total  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  potatoes. 
The  allotment  applicable  to  each  producer 
would  be  fi.xed  by  multiplying  his  participat- 


ing base  by  the  announced  percentage.  (2) 
When  allotments  would  be  based  on  current 
quantities  available  for  sale  by  producers 
during  »  specified  period,  the  Board  would 
determine  the  quantities  available  for  sale 
during  the  period  of  regulation  and  recom- 
mend the  total  amount  of  potatoes  which 
handlers  could  ptu-chase  or  handle.  The 
quantity  of  potatoes  which  could  be  handled 
during  the  period  would  be  fixed  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  amounts  available 
which  could  be  piirchased  by  handlers  from 
producers  would  then  be  established.  Each 
producer's  allotment  would  be  established 
by  multiplying  the  total  amount  of  allot- 
ments by  tne  producer's  respective  propor- 
tion of  all  participating  bases. 

35.  Question.  When  could  the  producer 
know  the  allotment  applicable  to  him? 

Answer.  The  Board  would  give  evidence 
to  each  producer  of  the  allotment,  as  Issued 
on  a  hlstor  cal  base,  prior  to  normal  plant- 
ing time.  For  allotments  based  on  current 
quantities  available,  evidence  would  be  given 
the  producer  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
evidence  would  be  In  the  form  of  certificates 
to  market,  or  other  practical  means  of  iden- 
tification of  Individual  producers  and  the 
respective  allotments. 

36.  Question.  What  would  be  the  purpose 
of  the  certificates? 

Answer.  No  handler  could  purchase  from 
producers,  or  handle,  any  potatoes  unless 
they  were  identified  as  within  the  producer's 
allotment,  and  each  handler  would  have  to 
record  his  purchases,  or  other  handling,  on 
the   producer's   certificates. 

37.  Question.  Could  regulations  under  the 
order  relating  to  handling  for  specified  pur- 
pores  be  modified,  suspended  or  terminated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Answer.  Yes,  when  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  facilitate  shipments  of  potatoes  for  pur- 
poses specified  In  the  proposed  marketing 
order,  and  when  l.e  found  It  would  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  enabling 
legislation.  Purposes  Included  are  for  grad- 
ing, storage  or  planting  within  local  areas 
under  established  safeguards;  for  export; 
for  manufacture  or  conversion  into  £t;u-ch, 
flour,  alcohol,  and  other  specified  products; 
charitable  purposes;  livestock  feed,  and  other 
purposes  which  may  be  approved. 

38.  Question.  When  shipments  of  potatoes 
are  regulated,  may  Inspection  and  certifica- 
tion be  required? 

Answer.  Yes.  Regulations  may  be  Issued 
to  the  effect  that  no  handler  would  be  able 
to  ship  potatoes  unless  each  shipment  were 
inspected  and  certified  by  an  authorissed 
representative  of  the  Federal  or  Federal- 
State  Inspection  Service,  or  any  other  Inspec- 
tion service  as  designated. 

39.  Question.  Could  inspection  require- 
ments be  different  between  handling  at  ship- 
ping point  and  handling  in  receiving  mar- 
kets? 

Answer.  Yes.  , 

40.  Question.  Could  a  handler,  where  in- 
spection Is  required,  ship  potatoes  after  they 
have  been  regraded,  re-sorted,  repacked,  or 
In  any  other  way  further  preparea  for  mar- 
ket and  still  use  the  initial  certification? 

Answer.  No.  Regradlng,  re-sorting,  or  re- 
packing any  lot  of  potatoes  would  Invalidate 
prior  Inspection  certificates.  If  such  were 
done,  eacli  shipment  would  have  to  have 
new  lrspe<;tion. 

41.  Question.  Could  Inspection  regula- 
tions be  waived? 

Answer.  Yes,  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  when  recommended  by  the  Board  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  These  would  in- 
clude potatoes  handled  for  special  purposes 
(see  ques':lon  37)  on  minimum  quantities 
less  than  customary  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  when  It  was  decided  that  Inspec- 
tion would  no  longer  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  the  enabling   legislation. 

42.  Question.  Would  any  further  certifica- 
tion be  required  on  shipments? 


Answer.  Yes.  The  handler  would  have  to 
certify  with  his  manifest  that  the  potatoes 
handled  by  him  meUthe  requirements  of  the 
marketing  order  at  the  time  of  acquisition 
for  processing  potatoes  (other  than  chips), 
and  also  at  the  time  of  shipment  of  potatoes 
for  processing,  for  chipping,  or  shipment  to 
fresh  market. 

43.  Question.  Are  any  exemptions  to  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  marketing  order  pro- 
vided? 

Answer.  Yes.  Exemptions  In  special  cir- 
cumstances are  provided  for  both  producer 
and  handler.  Any  producer  whose  potatoes 
have  been  lost  or  damaged  by  acts  beyond 
his  control  (disease,  weather,  etc.)  and  who 
would  suffer  hardship  by  being  prevented 
from  shipping  during  the  season  (or  a  por- 
tion of  the  season)  as  large  a  proportion  of 
his  crop  as  the  average  percentage  shipped 
by  all  producers  In  his  Immediate  area  of 
production,  could  apply  to  the  Board  or  sea- 
sonal committee  for  exemations  to  the  reg- 
ulations. Any  handler  who'had  storage  hold- 
ings of  ungraded  potatoes  acquired  during 
or  Immediately  following  the  harvesting  sea- 
son that  were  lost  or  damaged  by  acts  be- 
yond the  handler's  control  and  who  was  pre- 
vented from  shipping  as  large  a  proportion 
of  his  storage  holdings  of  potatoes  as  the 
average  proportion  ^hipped  by  all  handlers 
In  his  immediate  area,  could  apply  to  the 
Board  or  seasonal  committee  for  exemp- 
tions. 

44  Question.  Does  the  producer  or  han- 
dler apply  for  exemption  to  the  Board  or  sea- 
sonal committee? 

Answer  Either.  The  Board  or  committee, 
if  the  applicant's  claims  are  Justified,  could 
issue  a  certificate  of  exemption  which  would 
permit  the  recipient  of  the  certificate  to  ship 
the  potatoes. 

45.  Question.  Are  records  required  to  be 
kept  by  the  Board,  the  committees,  and  all 
handlers? 

Answer.  Yes.  Records  to  be  maintained 
are  listed  In  the  proposed  order. 

46.  Question.  How  would  expenses  be  paid 
for  administration  of  the  proposed  market- 
ing order? 

Answer.  After  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
period,  the  Board  would  prepare  an  esti- 
mated budget  of  Income  and  expenditures 
for  all  administrative  agencies  necr'ssary  for 
the  administration  of  the  ord->r.  The  budget 
would  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, with  an  accompanying  report  show- 
ing the  basis  for  calculations.  To  meet 
proposed  expenditures,  the  Board  could 
recommend  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment 
which  could  not  exceed  one -half  cent  per 
hundredweight  of  potatoes  (except  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Potato  Com- 
mittee, but  In  no  event  could  the  maximum 
exceed  1  cent  per  hundredweight).  Pro- 
vision Is  Included  also  to  adjust  the  maxi- 
mum rate  In  the  proportion  of  which  the 
Index  of  prices  farmers  pay  as  of  October 
15.  1962.  Handlers  would  share  expenses 
upon  a  pro  rata  basis  for  each  fiscal  period. 
Each  handler's  share  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  ratio  between  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  handled  by  him  as  the  first  handler 
during  a  fiscal  period  and  the  total  quantity 
of  potatoes  handled  by  all  handlers  (as  first 
handlers)    during  that  fiscal  period. 

47.  Question.  What  If  there  Is  an  excess 
of  funds  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period  after 
expenses  are  met? 

Answer.  The  Board  could  establish  a  re- 
serve, with  the  total  held  not  to  exceed 
approximately  one  fiscal  period's  operational 
expenses;  or  each  person  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate refund  could  be  credited  with  the 
refund  against  the  operation  of  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  period,  or  If  a  person  entitled  to 
refund  demands  repayment  it  would  be  paid 
to  him. 

48.  Question.  When  could  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  terminate  the  proposed  mar- 
keting order? 
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Answer.  The  mtirketlng  order  could  be 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  a 
current  marketing  period  whenever  more 
than  50  percent  ol  the  producers,  who  pro- 
duced during  a  representative  period  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  potatoes, 
requested  a  termination  The  order  could 
also  be  terminated,  or  suspended,  when  the 
Secretary  found  It  obstructed  or  no  longer 
tended  to  achieve  the  declared  policy  of  the 
enabling  legislation.  The  proposed  market- 
ing order  also  has  provision  tlaat  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  during  the  third  year  after  is- 
suance and  prior  to  December  10  of  that 
year  (If  Issued),  conduct  a  referendum  to 
find  out  whether  continuance  of  the  order 
were  favored  by  producers.  Such  a  referen- 
dum would  be  held  prior  to  December  10  of 
each  succeeding  ;.'ear.  If  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  approve  continuance 
of  the  marketing  order,  then  grade,  size, 
quality,  maturity,  and  volume  regulations 
would  be  suspended. 

49.  Question.  Can  the  proposed  marketing 
order  be  amended? 

Answer.  Yes,  ur.der  the  same  procedure 
involving  public  liearing  and  producer  ap- 
proval as  applies  to  original  is  uance  of  or- 
ders. 

50.  Question  If  a  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed marketing  order  is  declr^red  invalid, 
would  the  remainder  of  the  order  be  invalid? 

Answer.  No. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
the  second  development  which  accurately 
reflects  the  trend  toward  drastic  controls 
of  the  potato  industry  occurred  on 
March  22,  1962,  when  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  introduced,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors, as  cosponsiors,  S.  3050,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  to  provide  for  marketing  quotas 
on  Irish  potatoes,  through  establish- 
ment of  acreage  allotments. 

Senate  bill  3050  contains  24  pages  of 
intricate  descriptions  of  various  phases 
of  potato  production  and  marketing. 
The  key  provision  provides  for  a  national 
marketing  quota  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  proclaim  a  national  market- 
ing quota  applicable  to  the  crop  of  p>ota- 
toes  produced  for  marketing  in  any  year 
when  he  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  potatoes  for  the  next  marketing  year 
will,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  market- 
ing quota,  be  likely  to  exceed  the  normal 
supply  of  potatoes  for  such  marketing 
year.  Another  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  national  acreage  allotment. 
The  national  marketing  quota  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  converted  to  a 
national  acreage  allotment  from  the  crop 
of  potatoes  produced  for  market  in  such 
year;  and  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary 
complete  authority  and  jurisdiction  to 
administer  the  program,  and  also  to 
make  acreage  allotments  for  the  farms 
in  each  county. 

Senate  bill  3050  contains  a  section  on 
"compliance,"  reading  as  follows: 

Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  In 
effect  for  any  crop  of  potatoes,  the  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on 
the  farm  marketirg  excess  at  a  rate  equal  to 
$3  per  hundredweight  of  potatoes. 

Any  potatogrower  who  might  in- 
advertently violate  the  acreage  allot- 
ments would  face  the  penalty  of  having 
his  entire  crop  of  potatoes  made  subject 
to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  inserted  the  text  of  S,  3050  In 


the  Congressional  Record  of  March  22, 
1962;  and  at  that  time  the  Senator  said: 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
part  of  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  very 
serious  economic  problems  confronting  the 
potato  Industry.  This  approach  Is  the  result 
of  recommendations  by  tiie  National  Potato 
Advisory  Committee,  a  29-member  group 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  potato  in- 
dustry and  all  areas  of  the  country.  The 
fact  that  the  Industry  has  reached  a  substan- 
tial agreement  on  a  national  potato  program 
Is  a  remarkable  achievement  In  and  of  Itself 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  for 
establishing  the  committee  and  the  potato 
industry  for  Its  cooperation  In  working  out 
a  proposal  for  the  potato  economy.  I  am 
proud  of  the  role  my  State's  representatives 
have  played  In  Its  deliberations. 

After  the  Senator  from  Maine  referred 
to  the  expansion  of  the  marketing  agree- 
ment program,  he  said : 

The  second  part  of  the  program  involves 
supply  management  through  acreage  allot- 
ments If  approved  by  farmers  In  a  referen- 
dum. The  bin  which  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day is  the  supply  management  part  of  the 
package. 

Although  Senate  bill  3050  was  intro- 
duced 2  months  ago,  apparently  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  no  of- 
ficial report  on  this  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  not  advised  when  hearings  will  be 
held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Because  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  production  of 
potatoes  in  Idaho  during  the  past  few- 
years,  I  have  endeavored  to  provide  fac- 
tual information  on  these  developments 
which  could  seriously  curtail  acreages.  I 
am  confident  that  Idaho  potatogrowers 
and  their  spokesmen  are  eager  to  stabi- 
lize this  industry,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  accepting  acreage  and  marketing 
controls  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

During  the  consideration  of  and  the 
debate  on  the  pending  farm  bill,  it  is 
all  too  evident  that  the  basic  trend  is 
toward  complete  Federal  domination  of 
agriculture.  Insofar  as  potatoes  are 
concerned,  there  may  be  an  armistice  in 
effect  during  this  election  year  of  1962. 
However,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  de- 
termined efforts  are  being  made  to  place 
the  potato  industry  under  drastic  con- 
trols in  the  production  year  1963.  I  am 
sure  Idaho  growers  do  not  favor  this 
program. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
immediately  after  the  Senate  convenes 
at  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the'  Senate  for  what- 
ever period  of  time  he  may  choose,  but 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn  until 
tomorrow,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  May 
24.  1962,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  23,  1962: 

COLLECTOK     OF     CUSTOMS 

Paul  E.  McNamara,  of  New  York,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  8,  with  headquarters  at  Roch- 
ester. NY. 

■  ■  ^mw  »■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)NESi>AY,  May  23,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  73:  24:  Thou  shalt  guide  me 
with  Thy  counsel,  and  aftenoard  receive 
me  to  glory. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  during  this 
day  wilt  Thou  give  us  Thy  divine  in- 
spiration and  guidance,  touching  our 
hearts  with  noble  desires  and  teaching 
our  minds  to  make  Thy  wiser  will  our 
own. 

Help  us  to  see  and  understand  that  if 
our  pre.'^ent  and  future  days  are  to  be 
ivdiant  and  triumphant  then  we  must 
ciii'ivate  the  larger  life  of  faith  in  Thee 
and  of  obedience  to  Thy  leading. 

Endow  us  with  a  greater  wisdom  and 
s)-ill  in  discovering  and  developing  those 
glorious  affinities  and  possibilities  which 
are  resident  in  the  soul  of  mankind 
everywhere. 

May  we  be  partners  in  the  building  of 
a  world  where  truth  and  righteousness 
shall  reign  supremely,  and  love  and 
peace  shall  be  victorious  over  hatred  and 
strife. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concui-rence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  25.  1962,  as  'Inter- 
national Castings  Week." 


PLANNERS  OF  KENNEDY  TRADE 
PROGRAM  WOULD  PROFIT  FROM 
READING  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


I 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  and  25.  1962,  the  State  Department 
conducted  a  regional  briefing  confer- 
ence at  Toledo,  Ohio,  miring  a  work- 
shop discussion  of  the  Kennedy  trade 
program  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence, one  of  the  State  Department  repre- 
sentatives said  that  U.S.  businessmen 
should  "stop  living  in  the  shadow  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address." 

One  of  the  Toledo  television  stations 
broadcast  this  statement  as  part  of  its 
news  report  on  the  evening  of  April  25. 
I  wrote  the  station  and  asked  for  veri- 
fication and  also  the  name  of  the  person 
who  made  it.  The  reply  to  my  letter 
confirmed  the  statement  but  said  that 
the  rules  of  the  "workshop  permitted 
newsmen  to  quote  comments  made  by 
the  briefer  but  not  to  identify  him  by 

name." 

On  May  7,  1962. 1  wrote  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Frederick  G.  Dutton  ask- 
ing his  consent  to  secure  the  name  of 
the  briefer.    To  date  I  have  received  no 

reply. 

All  of  these  facts  lead  me  to  make 
three  observations: 

First.  The  Kennedy  trade  program  as 
originally  planned  was  based  on  a  com- 
plete departure  from  firmly  established 
principles  such  as  those  enunciated  by 
President  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address. 

Second.  The  conferences  of  the  State 
Department  ought  not  to  be  clouded  with 
secrecy.  True,  the  meetings  were  open 
to  the  public.  But  those  of  us  who  could 
not  attend  ought  to  know  who  said  what. 

Third.  To  abandon  the  principles  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  diffi- 
cult to  rationalize  with  the  custom  of 
reading  it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives every  February  22.  If  we  follow 
the  reasoning  of  the  State  Department, 
we  should  give  up  the  practice.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  I  feel  we  should  con- 
tinue it  and  it  might  be  well  to  require 
the  policymakers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  sit  in  the  front  row  of  the  gal- 
lery and  listen  to  It. 
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CALL     OF     THE     HOUSE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  931 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  vmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NAVAJO  INDIAN 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  fH  R.  7596)   to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial   stnge   of   the    San    Juan-Chama 
project  a.s  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committ'-e  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  7596,  with 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent  agreement   of   yesterday, 
the  bill  'A-as  considered  as  having  been 
read   and   opened   for   amendment  sec- 
tion by  section,  beginning  with  ."section  1. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,     Mr.  Chair- 
m:in,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  H.R.  7596  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer:   Add 

the    following   new   section    13 id)    following 
line  3.  page  17: 

"(d)  None  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
Rlifer  system  shall  be  exported  from  the  nat- 
ural b?.5in  of  that  sy!=tem  by  means  of  works 
construc'.ed  under  authority  of  this  .^ct,  or 
exten.'-.ions  and  enlargements  cf  such  work.s, 
to  the  R.lo  Grande  River  Basin  for  con^ismi)- 
tlve  use  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
and  no  j-.uch  waters  shall  be  made  available 
for  consumptive  use  in  any  State  not  a  party 
to  the  Colorado  River  compact  by  exchange 
or  substitution;  nor  shall  the  obligations  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rio  Grande  River  compact  (53 
Stat.  785)  be  altered  by  any  operations  of 
any  pro;ect  for  transmountain  diversion  of 
Colorado  River  system  water  into  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  addition  to  section  13 
which  now  has  three  subsections  and  it 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Colorado 
River  water  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  The  counterpart  of  this  sub- 
section was  adopted  by  the  Interior 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas  legislation,  which  has 


been  given  a  rule  and  which  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  shortly.  It  would  merely 
put  this  in  line  with  what  is  in  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  bill.  Essentially 
what  it  does  is  this,  and  all  we  are  asking 
in  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  should  New  Mexico  be  given  this 
water  that  it  not.  in  turn,  be  allowed  to 
export  it  on  to  Texas.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  a  number  of  years  has  had 
water  deficits  in  its  deliveries  of  Rio 
Grande  water  to  Texas,  and  we  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  if  they  are  going  to 
take  this  water  through  the  mountains 
and  out  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
take  it  over  to  New  Mexico  that  it  only 
b:^  taken  in  such  amounts  as  can  be  con- 
sumptively used  in  New  Mexico  and  not 
sent  on  elsewhere  beyond  New  Mexico  to 
another  State  for  use  there. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose 
this  amendment  will  say,  "Well,  what  we 
are  essentially  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent 
them  from  commingling  this  Colorado 
River  water  with  this  Pvio  Grande 
water  and  making  these  projects  im- 
possible to  operate."  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  not  such.  It  permits  the 
commingling  of  the  water  so  long  as  the 
water  being  transported  into  New 
Mexico  is  for  use  in  New  Mexico.  It 
prevents  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
from  transporting  water  into  New  Mex- 
ico and  commingling  it  for  y%  e  elsewhere. 
Otlier  than  that  is  not  intended  by  this 
amendment  and  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.  This  subsection  added 
to  section  13  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
water  is  to  be  used  consumptively  in 
New  Mexico  and  will  in  all  respects  op- 
erate fairly  both  to  New  Mexico  and  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  that  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Great  Divide. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  accepted, 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man,    I     rise     in     opposition     to     the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  this 
is  a  rather  simple  amendment — it  would 
not  do  anything  but  kill  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  noted  for 
his  great  fight  to  preserve  the  water  for 
his  great  State  of  California;  and  for 
that  I  commend  him.  But,  I  would 
point  out  in  this  particular  situation  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
eUectively  reduce  this  bill  to  nothing 
And  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  kill  the 
bill,  it  oupht  to  be  done  on  a  straight  vote 
on  the  bill  itself.  It  must  be  remembered 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  bill  has  been  worked  out  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  to  utilize  the  water  which  it  is 
entitled  to  as  an  Upper  Colorado  River 
Ba.sin  S*ate  and  use  the  power  revenues 
incident  to  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin. 
One  of  the  methods  by  which  this  is  done 
is  in  the  exchange  of  water  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  where 
this  water  first  goes  after  it  is  diverted 
from  the  San  Juan  River.  The  irrir^a- 
tors  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  get  water  that  otherwise 
would  flow  down  the  Rio  Grande,  water 
to  which  they  are  not  now  entitled,  but 
water  to  which  they  will  become  entitled 
because  the  water  from  the  San  Juan 
will  be  exchanged  for  that  water. 
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In  relation  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  about  the  State  of  Texas  get- 
ting some  of  this  water,  let  me  say  I 
would  be  most  happy  for  the  State  of 
Texas  if  we  could  get  some  water.  But, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  water  in- 
volved in  this  particular  bill  will  never 
get  near  Texas  there  just  is  not 
enough.  If  you  have  three  times  the 
water  that  is  involved  in  this  bill  the 
chances  still  are  that  none  of  it  would 
ever  get  to  Texas  because  it  would  be 
utilized  before  it  got  there. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
hope  that  it  might  get  to  Texas  that 
causes  him  to  oppose  my  amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  cf  Texas,  No;  I  do  not 
expect  to  vote  foi*  his  amendment. 

Let  me  tell  you  this  about  the  substi- 
tution of  water.  The  point  was  made  in 
general  debate  aoout  the  possibility  of 
taking  irrigation  water  away  from  peo- 
ple in  the  Rio  Grande  and  passing  it  on 
to  the  city  of  Albuquerque  as  a  metro- 
politan area  for  municipal  and  industrial 
use.  That  simply  is  not  going  to  be 
done;  and  if  it  is  done,  or  if  this  should 
come  about,  it  would  be  to  the  benefit, 
insofar  sis  earlier  recovei-y  of  the  money 
involved  in  this  bill  is  concerned,  to  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause that  wat<!r  in  these  irrigation 
projects  must  be  delivered  under  a  con- 
tract satisfactori'  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  So,  if  the  State,  or  city  of 
Albuquerque,  condemns  these  water 
rights  to  take  them  over  for  municipal 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  simply  refuse  delivery  until  a  new 
contract  is  made,  and  that  contract  un- 
der reclamation  law  would  require  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  to  pay  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  water  associated  with  it,  but 
also  interest  on  that  cost. 

So  it  would  b'?  my  hope  that  we  not 
try  to  hamper  this  measure  with  an 
amendment  of  this  kind,  and  we  permit 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  use  the  water 
to  which  it  is  rightfully  entitled  in  the 
mannf^r  that  ha:;  been  worked  out  after 
long  and  exhaustive  study  of  this 
measure, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr,  S.'\YLOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  committee  now  has 
under  consideration  this  bill  which  calls 
for  a  transmountain  diversion  from  the 
Colorado  River  Within  a  very  short 
time  we  shall  have  another  bill  involv- 
ing another  State  calling  for  a  trans- 
mountain divendon  from  the  same  Col- 
orado River,  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  in  its  wisdom  decided 
that  the  project  that  we  do  not  have  be- 
fore us  today  should  have  this  amend- 
ment added  to  it,  I  believe,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  States  in  the  upper 
basin  are  all  treated  equally,  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  One  of 
the  principal  worries  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  basin  States  is  that  the  water  that 
will  be  diverted  by  this  transmountain 
diversion  from  the  Colorado  River  will 
be  used  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
make  up  their  deficit  to  the  State  of 
Texas.     I  have  no  quarrel  with  and  do 


not  want  to  involve  this  bill  in  any  dif- 
ferences between  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  State  of  Texas,  but  their 
water  problem  should  not  be  solved  by 
any  transmountain  diversion  from  the 
Colorado  River. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  light  of 
the  master's  report  which  has  been  filed 
and  which  In  all  probability  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Arizona  against  California.  I 
think  tills  amendment  will  improve  the 
bill, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  which  is 
baing  considered  at  this  time  has  no 
germaneness  at  all  to  a  similar  amend- 
ment attached  to  the  bill  which  will 
follow  in  2  to  3  weeks,  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  made 
reference.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  that  bill 
we  have  a  transmountain  diversion,  and 
I  would  liks  to  advise  everj'one  in  the 
Committee  that  there  is  not  a  State  I 
know  of  in  reclamation  West  that  does 
not  have  some  transmountain  diversion; 
but  in  the  particular  bill  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  exchange  of  waters,  the 
principle  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers  1  made  reference. 
Accordingly,  the  amendment  was  in 
order  for  that  bill,  and  those  of  us  who 
understand  what  such  an  amendment 
would  do  accepted  it  for  the  Colorado 
project.  In  the  particular  project  un- 
der discussion  at  this  time,  however,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Rogers]  is 
absolutely  right. 

One  of  the  benefits  a  procedure  that 
has  value  in  this  project  is  the  ability 
to  exchange  water  of  similar  amounts 
and  values  with  other  waters  for  use  in 
different  areas.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  water  is  used  and  what 
water  goes  down  to  lower  users,  as  long 
as  the  value  of  the  water  and  the 
amount  of  the  water  is  kept  intact  The 
right  to  the  use  of  this  water  is  in  New 
Mexico.  Accordingly,  New  Mexico 
should  have  the  right  to  use  It  without 
any  objection  by  anyone  as  to  where 
New  Mexico  uses  Ut  as  long  as  the  use 
is  in  New  Mexico.]  There  is  no  danger 
in  this  legislation  as  to  any  legitimate 
interests  of  southern  California. 
Southern  California  has  her  priorities 
which  cannot  be  violated. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr,  Hosmi%r]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMFR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Vx.  Hosmer:  Add 
the  following  new  section  16  after  line  6. 
page  18 

"Sex:.  16,  (a)  All  patents,  grants,  contracts, 
concessions,  leases,  permits,  licenses,  rights- 
of-way,  or  other  prlvUegeB  from  the  United 
States  or  under  Its  authority,  hereafter  exe- 
cuted, necessary  or  convenient  for  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  or  Its 
tributaries  flowing  within  New  Mexico,  shall 
be  upon  the  express  condition  and  with  the 
express  covenant  that  such  privilege  shall 
not  be  utilized  to  efTect  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  diversion  of  such  waters  out 


of  the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  New  Mexico  beycmd  an  annual  quan- 
tity which,  together  with  all  other  existing 
or  authorized  diversions  out  of  that  basin  In 
New  Mexico,  equals  25  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  beneficial  consumptive  use 
of  Colorado  River  system  water  to  wh.ch 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  may  bo  entitled  nur- 
ruant  to  article  Ill(a)  of  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Basin  compact. 

■•(b)  The  conditions  and  covenants  re- 
ferred to  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  run  wlUi 
the  land  and  the  right.  Interest,  or  privilege 
therein  and  water  right,  and  shall  atiach  a^  a 
matter  of  l.ax,  whether  set  out  or  referred  to 
In  the  Instrument  evidencing  any  such  pat- 
c:;t  grant,  contract,  concession,  lease,  permit, 
licenfc.  rlc-ht-of-way.  or  other  prlviiepe  from 
The  United  States  or  under  Its  authority,  or 
nnt,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  and  be  available  to  the  States  erf  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Ntw  Mexico. 
Ut^h.  and  Wyoming,  and  the  users  of  water 
therein  or  thereunder,  by  way  of  siiit,  de- 
fense, or  otherwise,  In  any  litigation  re- 
specting the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
gy5tem." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
portion  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
read  so  far  would  limit  the  transmoun- 
tain diversions  to  25  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  to  which  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  is  entitled. 

Subsection  (d),  which  was  not  read, 
would  make  that  a  condition  and  cove- 
nant on  the  land  in  order  to  make  the 
lin^tation  effective. 

Yesterday,  in  a  very  eloquent  address 
to  this  body,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!  had 
this  to  say: 

The  gentleman  from  California  knows  that 
when  it  became  neceesary  to  develop  the 
area  in  southern  California,  they  came  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  there  was 
adopted  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  which 
resulted  In  a  compact  that  divided  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Proper  development 
was  made  in  California.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  But 
I  would  remind  the  gentleman  fro'n 
Colorado  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  when  the  Congress  passed  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act.  which  resulted 
in  the  magnificent  development  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  and  the  lower  reaches  of 
tlie  rolorado  River,  it  passed  that  act 
conditioned  upon  the  State  of  California 
passing  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
water  it  would  use  from  the  Colorado 
River.  In  its  wisdom,  by  the  pa.ssage 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act.  this  body 
recognized  it  was  necessary  for  the  States 
using  the  Colorado  River  to  place  upon 
themselves  certain  limitations. 

This  is  what  is  being  asked  by  this 
amendment,  merely  that  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  limit  Its  beneficial  consump- 
tive use.  outside  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  of  the  waters  to  which  it  may 
bo  entitled  from  the  Colorado  to  25 
percent,  a  reasonable  figure,  a  figure 
which,  if  there  Is.  in  fact,  water  to  sup- 
port the  projects  sought  here,  would 
p-rmit  them  to  operate.  It  would  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  from 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  waters  In  ex- 
cess of  that  amount,  because  those  wa- 
ters being  taken  away  from  the  basin 
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would  never  flow  downstream  where 
they  are  required  for  use  by  other  States 
along  the  river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable 
proposition.  This  is  a  proposition  which 
will  enable  us  to  live  with  each  other 
along  the  river,  and  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
a  proposition  to  which  the  gentlemen 
from  New  Mexico,  particularly,  should 
object,  inasmuch  as  they  have  assured 
us  that  this  is  practically  the  only  water 
that  they  are  ever  going  to  ask  for  out 
of  their  Colorado  River  entitlement 
which  is  to  come  outside  the  basin. 
They  can  live  with  it.  And,  it  does  offer 
us  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rockies  the 
protection  or  assurance  we  need  so  that 
the  projects  we  now  have  in  being  will 
not,  in  fact,  become  useless  because  of 
the  lack  of  water,  and  it  will  establish 
a  precedent  for  living  and  letting  each 
other  live  along  the  banks  of  this  river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope,  indeed,  that 
this  body  will  see  fit  to  enact  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  do  violence  to  all  water 
laws  in  the  western  part  of  this  coun- 
try; not  only  would  it  do  violence  to 
the  water  laws  of  the  respective  States, 
but  it  would  ask  you  to  violate  every 
compact  that  has  been  entered  into  be- 
tween these  respective  States  through- 
out the  last  35  years. 

May  I  point  out,  as  I  did  yesterday 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
so  nobly  stated  a  moment  ago,  before 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  was  approved  it 
became  necessary  for  at  least  six  States 
to  approve  the  compact,  and  by  that 
compact  California  limited  herself  to 
certain  uses  of  that  water.  Now,  we  did 
not  say  in  that  compact  that  southern 
California  would  be  the  only  one  that 
could  use  it.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment says.  This  amendment  in  effect 
says  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
you  cannot  use  the  water  that  we  of 
southern  California  agreed  that  you 
could  use  in  the  compact  that  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act. 

Now.  after  that  compact  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  there  was  also  approved  the  upper 
Colorado  River  compact,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
legislation.  And,  may  I  point  out  to  the 
House  that  under  no  circumstances  has 
the  U.S.  Government  ever  attempted  to 
dictate  to  a  State  how  it  should  dispose 
of  its  own  waters. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
that  the  State  of  New  Mexico — and  it 
would  equally  apply  if  it  was  applied  to 
any  project  in  the  State  of  Colorado — 
is  prohibited  from  making  use  of  the 
water  according  to  the  laws  of  New- 
Mexico  and  according  to  the  compacts 
that  they  have  heretofore  entered  into. 

Therefore,  it  does  violence  and  is  in 
contradiction  of  every  planned  process 
that  this  Nation  has  had  in  its  reclama- 
tion development. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  in  error  when  he  indicates  that  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  1922  limited 
the  States  in  the  use  of  water.  The  com- 
pact allocated  a  certain  amount  of  water 
for  consumptive  use  among  seven  States. 

Unfortunately,  they  allocated  more 
than  was  there.  Then  a  number  of  years 
later  along  came  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Act,  and  that  had  the  self-limitation  fea- 
ture that  I  have  asked  to  be  placed  in 
this  bill  through  this  amendment.  I 
therefore  cannot  accept  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  this  kind  of  self-limitation 
feature,  since  Congre.ss  has  already  es- 
tablished the  precedent  that  there  shall 
be  limitations  in  these  specific  situa- 
tions where  we  do  have  water  deficits 
and  they  are  needed  for  the  protection 
of  States  along  y  common  stream. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  in  error  in  this  respect:  The 
Colorado  River  compact  disposed  of  15 
million  acres  of  water,  of  which  7.5  mil- 
lion acres  were  to  be  used  in  the  upper 
basin  States,  and  then  7.5  million  to  be 
used  in  the  lower  basin  States.  At  the 
time  the  compact  was  drawn  the  engi- 
neers estimated  that  there  would  be  at 
least  17  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  the 
river.  The  State  of  California,  in  order 
to  get  Congress  to  approve  this  compact, 
did  not  put  nny  limitation  as  to  where 
she  should  use  her  water,  but  this 
amendment  would  say  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  that  it  cannot  u.'-c  this  water 
allocated  under  this  compact  any  place 
that  it  so  desires.  You  want  to  put 
New  Mexico  at  a  disadvantage,  and  not 
give  her  the  same  privilege  that  you  have 
exercised  for  more  thati  35  years  in 
the  State  of  California.  Hence,  if  this 
becomes  a  policy,  it  will  ruin  every 
western  reclamation  State  that  recog- 
nized the  appropriation  of  water  for  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  use.  Hence  I 
believe  that  the  House  should  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supplementing  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Rogers  1,  I  wish  the  Committee  to 
know  just  exactly  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Rogers  1  is  absolutely  correct  in  his 
statement  that  as  far  as  the  compact  is 
concerned  each  one  of  the  States  in  the 
Colorado  River  drainage  area  is  entitled 
to  certain  percentages  of  water  in  the 
Colorado  River.  New  Mexico  is  entitled 
to  approximately  692.000  acre-feet  a 
year;  25  percent  of  that  amount  is  173,- 
000  acre-feet  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
HosMERl  is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that 
New  Mexico  could  only  receive  in  any 
year  the  maximum  amount  of  173.000 
acre-feet.  However,  the  Colorado  River 
is  a  variable  stream.  In  other  words,  it 
has  good  years,  and  sometimes  it  has 
rather  dry  years,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hosmer]  has  said.  The 
amount  of  water  which  is  to  be  diverted 


under  the  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  is  an  average  annual 
diversion  of  110,000  acre-feet.  However, 
in  order  to  reach  that  annual  diversion 
it  may  be  necessary  in  the  wet  years  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  divert  up  to  200,000 
or  210.000  acre-feet  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  average  annual  amount  necessary 
for  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
Rentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
mer I  would  do  damage  to  this  project, 
and  would  make  it  unfeasible  because  so 
much  water  is  necessary  to  go  into  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  which,  over  a  term 
of  years,  is  figured  on  an  average  annual 
amount,  just  as  is  the  annual  amount 
of  water  that  the  State  of  California  is 
entitled  to.  or  the  State  of  Colorado,  or 
any  other  State.  The  reason  we  have 
come  before  Congress  heretofore  asking 
for  the  large  storage  reservoirs  is  to  have 
the  reservoir  storage  water  available  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  first  draft  upon 
the  Colorado  River  and  those  p>eople  en- 
titled to  such  priority  deliveries. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  amendment  if  it  covered, 
say,  the  annual  average  over  any  con- 
secutive 10-year  period? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  now  speaking  objects  to  any 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wherein  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  would  try  to  tell 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  the  State  of 
California  or  the  State  of  Utah  or  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  or  Colorado  or 
Wyoming  how  they  shall  use  their  own 
water. 

The  gentleman  from  California  knows 
that  our  entitlement  is  such  under  the 
compact  that  we  have  the  right  to  use 
it  and  use  it  for  our  benefit  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman's  area  in 
the  southern  part  of  California.  That 
is  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  trying  to  protect 
his  rights;  but  he  will  get  the  amount 
of  water  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  spite 
of  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  section  proposed  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  be  favorable  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
eliminating  California's  necessity  of  self- 
limitation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  carries  a  limitation,  but  it 
does  not  state  where  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  to  use  their  share  of  Colorado 
River  water.  The  State  of  California 
can  take  that  water  over  to  the  Imperial 
Valley,  it  can  take  the  water  over  to  the 
gentleman's  area  around  Long  Beach,  or 
it  can  take  it  over  the  Tehachapi  Range. 
if  it  .sees  fit.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  the 
record  straight  on  this  amendment.  I 
have  before  me  section  4(a)  of  the 
Boulder   Canyon   Project   Act.     It   pro- 
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vldes  among  dher  things  that  the  act 
should  not  be  effective  until  the  compact 
has  been  ratified  by  all  seven  States  or 
until  it  has  been  ratified  by  California 
and  five  other  States  and — I  will  read: 

Until  the  Stat-;  of  California,  by  act  of  Its 
legislature,  shali  agree  irrevocably  and  un- 
conditionally with  the  United  States  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  as  an  express  covenant  and  in 
consideration  ol  the  passage  X)t  this  Act. 
tliat,  the  aggregate  annual  consumptive  use 
(diversions  less  returns  to  the  river)  of 
w.itcr  of  and  fiom  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  ,ln  the  State  of  California,  including  all 
USC3  under  cont-acts  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Art  and  all  water  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  tny  rights  which  mpy  now 
exist,  shall  not  exceed  4,400  million  acre- 
feet  of  the  waters  apportioned  to  the  lower 
b.isin  St.ites  by  paragraph  (a)  cf  article 
III  of  the  Colorado  Ri\er  compact,  plus  not 
more  than  one-lialf  of  any  excess  or  surplus 
waters  unapportionfd  by  said  compact,  such 
uses  always  to  be  subject  to  the  termt,  of 
said  compact. 

This  bears  out  just  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  si.ated.  that  there  was  a 
limitation  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  but  it  did  not  tell  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornla  where  they  were  to  use  their 
water. 

Mr.  HOSMICR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  a  hard  and 
fast  blanket  limitation  or  prohibition 
concerning  taking  water  out  of  the  river 
to  use  any  place  is  certainly  a  much 
more  harsh,  a  much  more  severe,  a  much 
more  restrictive  provision  than  this  mod- 
erate request  that  I  have  made,  merely 
to  make  siu-e  that  when  New  Mexico 
uses  water  from  the  river,  that  there  is 
a  fair  opportunity  for  return  flow^s  to  go 
back  into  the  same  basin  that  produces 
the  water,  In  order  that  those  States 
downstream  can  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  get  the  water  that  has  been  divided 
up  and  assigned  to  them  by  agreement 
with  the  various  States  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  whose  Representatives  are 
now  opposing  this.  This,  to  my  mind. 
is  a  fair  provision  for  "living"  and  "let- 
ting live"  along  the  river. 

Mr.  SAYT  OR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  that  the  principal 
defect  in  his  amendment  is  that  if 
adopted  it  will  make  the  working  of  this 
project  absolutely  infeasible.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  water  allocated  to  New  Mexico  to 
make  this  project  feasible.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
realistic. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  first  call  upon  the  river  after  the 
satisfaction  of  the  1 V2 -million-acre-foot 
delivery  to  Mexico,  the  next  draft  upon 
the  river,  7*2  million  acre-feet,  is  to  the 
lower  basin  of  which  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  her  proportionate  share. 
And,  before  the  upper  basin  can  use 
any  water  the  lower  basin  must  be  as- 
sured of  that  amount? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 


TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosxkrI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ktl:  On  page 
6.  line  12,  strike  out  all  of  section  8. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill 
there  are  two  projects,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  San  Juan-Chama  project  has 
come  to  us  mider  a  Navajo  blanket.  I 
fear  the  ancient  Navajo  symbol  of  au- 
thenticity, the  great  horned  moon,  has 
been  counterfeited  through  attachment 
of  these  two  proposals. 

In  our  discussion  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  been  brought  far  from  famed  San 
Juan  Hill  to  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan 
River.  Even  though  our  rhetoric  has 
made  the  desert  bloom  and  the  cities 
prosper,  the  force  of  genuine  logic  in 
favor  of  tlie  San  Juan-Chama  program 
has  been  spotted  as  the  Navajo  pinto 
pony. 

I  seek  to  divide  these  two  items,  leav- 
ing the  Navajo  in  the  bill,  but  deleting 
the  San  Juan.  I  seek  to  preserve  the 
Navajo  project,  even  though  I  fear  the 
realities  of  farming,  meeting  the  bills, 
and  all  other  exigencies  could  make  the 
irrigated  reservation  lands  a  "land  of  dis- 
enchantment." 

What  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
amendment? 

First,  it  shoidd  be  realized  that  there 
are  two  separate  projects  in  the  bill.  On 
page  20  of  the  hearing,  in  a  colloquy 
between  the  committee  chairman  and 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  the  chair- 
man stated: 

You  have  the  project  which  is  tied  di- 
rectly t-o  the  upper  Colorado  program  In 
such  a  way  that  It  Is  entitled  to  receive 
basin  funds.  Then  you  have  the  Indian 
project  which  Is  tied  directly  to  the  upper 
Colorado  River  as  having  been  designated 
a  participating  project  and  entitled  to  water 
to  which  the  State  of  New  Mexico  Is  en- 
t  tlCil,  but  completely  separate  so  far  as  the 
monetary  consideration  Is  concerned. 

The  chairm.an  contmued : 

Now  what  makes  this  project  rather  diffi- 
cult— and  I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest — 
Is  that  we  have  a  rather  questionable  bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 

This  is  on  page  20  of  the  hearings.  I 
want  you  to  read  It  because  m  the  inter- 
est of  time  I  cannot  read  the  entire  re- 
port and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  quota- 
tion out  of  context. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  how  much 
of  this  water  in  the  San  Juan  project  is 
going  to  city  use.  On  page  22  we  find 
this  comment: 

Governor,  this  San  Juan-Chama  project 
takes  about  52  percent  of  the  water  for  vise 
for  domestic  and  Industrial  purpoees;  is  that 
correct? 

And  Governor  Meecham  of  New  Mex- 
ico answered : 
That  Is  right. 

We  had  considerable  discussion  in 
committee  and  elsewhere  about  treaties 
with  the  Navajos  and  about  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  Indians,  and  certainly  we  have 
to  be  cognizant  of  these  things.  But, 
If  this  is  a  valid  argiunent,  we  should 


heed  the  suggestion  that  original  trea- 
ties gave  all  rights  to  the  Navajos,  not 
just  part  of  the  water. 

There  is  another  aspect.  There  ha\"e 
been  many  studies.  These  studies  and 
further  opinions  vary  as  to  the  amounts 
of  water  actually  available.  On  page  59 
of  the  hearings  and  again  on  page  146, 
there  is  testimony  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient water  available  for  both  these 
projects.  And  bear  in  mmd,  imdcr  State 
law.  which  has  been  amply  stated  this 
afternoon,  all  of  the  water  could  be  di- 
verted to  mimicipal  use  if  it  were  so  de- 
sired. 

What  would  this  project  do  to  the  rest 
of  the  area,  to  the  San  Juan  Valley,  and 
to  the  county  which  bears  the  name? 
Perhaps  you  will  argue  with  the  testi- 
mony on  page  49  of  the  hearings,  but 
there  we  have  individuals  pleading 
ai^ainst  C5tabli.shment  of  the  San  Juan 
pro.iect  in  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
the  basin. 

FinaFy.  we  note  that  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  already  owes  water  to  Texas. 
Yet  we  arc  diverting  additional  water  to 
enlarged  or  new  projects  in  New  Mexico. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  could  never  have  passed 
without  the  glamorizing  of  the  Navajo 
project.  I  think  It  would  be  prudent  to 
separate  the  two  programs  and  let  each 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  this  measure,  as  drafted,  is  a  meas- 
ure which  is  designed  to  do  three  things — 
one  of  which  is  to  help  the  Navajos.  I 
think  we  are  indebted  to  them.  Some 
people  may  disagree  with  me  about  that, 
but  I  feel  we  are  Indebted  to  them  and 
that  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  meet 

This  is  what  has  been  done.  I  think 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  worked  out  the  program  which  is 
outlined  in  the  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration. If  you  strike  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  out  of  this  bill,  you  are 
going  to  do  exactly  what  you  refused  to 
do  when  you  voted  against  the  previous 
amendment.  You  are  going  to  deny  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  the  right  to  use 
this  water  the  way  it  wants  to.  There 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  which  went  up 
yesterday  about  the  economics  of  this 
project.  It  is  in  that  particular  that 
I  think  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ought  to  be 
commended  for  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  worked  this  situation  out  so 
that  there  will  be  a  payback  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  money  Involved  in 
this  bill  by  tying  together  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  with  the  Navajo  project. 
I  think  that  should  be  done.  The  sub- 
committee went  into  that  exhaustively 
%  and  understood  the  entire  basis  and  the 
reason  for  tying  these  two  projects  to- 
gether. I  think  we  would  do  damage  not 
only  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  but  we 
would  also  create  an  additional  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  if 
we  separate  these  projects  and  put  the 
Navajo  project  by  itself. 
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Blr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distingxxished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  it  is  also 
noteworthy  and  significant  that  the 
Navajos  themselves  who  have  been  real- 
istic about  the  necessity  for  getting  a 
practical  overall  project  have  supported 
and  are  firmly  supporting  this  project  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
Navajos  should  be  commended  for  that. 
I  think  they  have  shown  a  desire  to  co- 
operate and  to  work  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  that 
general  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community  and  the  entire  area.  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  them  for  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  On  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion, it  is  also  true,  as  I  remember  it, 
that  those  who  opposed  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  portion  of  this  project  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  project  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  correct.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  But  I  do  think  you 
have  a  local  situation  there  in  that  par- 
ticular which  generated  some  of  that 
argument,  that  is,  people  who  do  not 
want  some  of  the  water  taken  out  of  the 
San  Juan  and  diverted  to  the  Rio  Grande 
because  of  the  local  situation  involved 
where  they  wanted  that  water  them- 
selves. I  think  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
entire  sovereign  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
determine,  and  I  think  the  sovereign 
State  of  New  Mexico  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  authority  to  make  the  de- 
cision with  regard  not  only  to  the  water 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Up- 
per Colorado  Basin  project,  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  power  revenues  coming 
from  that  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing  in  the 
San  Juan-Chama  that  probably  has  not 
been  brought  to  your  attention  otherwise. 
We  have  other  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  besides  the  Navajos  and  in- 
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attempt  to  equate  the  present  amend- 
ment with  the  one  I  previously  offered. 
Thifi  amendment  to  eliminate  the  San 
Juan-Chama  wUl  in  no  way— I  empha- 
size that,  will  in  no  way— interfere  with 
the  right  of  New  Mexico  to  do  with  this 
water  what  it  wants  to.  As  I  explained 
yesterday,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  de- 
sires—and it  has  showed  what  it  wants— 
in  connection  with  this  110,000  acre-feet 
of  water,  not  to  irrigate  a  few  new  acre.s 
of  farmland,  not  to  supply  supplemental 
water  for  a  few  acres  of  land  that  is  al- 
ready being  fanned.  The  desire  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  is  to  obtain  and 
use  this  water  for  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal purposes  in  the  Albuquerque 
metropolitan  complex. 

Insofar  as  the  State  of  New  Mexico  de- 
sires to  do  this— and  it  is  a  worthy  pur- 
pose— I  have  no  objection.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  $86  million  is  being 
requested  here  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing works  connected  with  irrigation  of 
the  land  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  works  will  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose but  for  only  a  short  time,  then  they 
will  have  to  be  converted  for  municipal 
water  use. 

The  economic  and  the  wise  thing  to 
do  is  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
come  in  and  build  this  municipal  water 
supply  system  from  the  ground  up.  from 
the  beginning.  It  will  cost  much  le.ss 
than  $86  million,  it  will  cost  much  less 
than  proceeding  this  way;  and.  for  that 
reason,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man should  be  passed  by  this  House. 
Then  New  Mexico  will  come  in  and 
utilize  this  water  with  the  proper  kind 
of  equipment  for  the  purpose  it  will  be 
using  this  water,  namely,  municipal  and 
industrial  uses;  namely,  the  use  of  piping 
and  siphoning  which  would  eliminate 
the  pumps,  eliminate  the  canal,  elimi- 
nate the  operations  involved  therewith, 
and  provide  them  with  what  they  need 
when  they  need  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

If  there  were  plenty  of  water  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  might  be  sound, 
but  we  agree  that  there  are  only  limited 
water  supplies  in  every  State  in  the 
West. 

With  relation  to  the  equating  of  this 
situation  with  the  amendment  previous- 
ly offered  by  the  gentleman,  the  gentle- 
man will  admit  that  if  his  amendment 
had  been  adopted  then  the  State  of  New 
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are  18,179  acres  of  Indian  land  which 
belong  to  the  19  Indian  pueblos  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  $10,400,000  was  the  total 
of  the  $86  million  involved  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  of  which  every  nickel  will 
be  repaid  and  which  will  go  for  the  bene- 
fit of  these  Indian  lands. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  Committee  again 
that  I  would  not  be  supporting  this  bill 
if  it  were  not  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
the  Indians  but  also  of  all  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  issue 
with  both  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  who 


use  of  the  water  they  were  entitled  to, 
within  a  small  portion  in  the  northwest 
areas  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  admit  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well,  74  per- 
cent then. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  admit  only  that  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  would  by  accepting  this 
amendment  that  I  propose  offer  the  rest 
of  the  States  along  the  Colorado  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  second  and  third 
use  of  this  water  rather  than  transport- 
ing it  out  of  the  basin,  rather  than  utiliz- 
ing its  claim  to  appropriate  this  water 
for  exchange   purposes  with   Texas   to 
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effect,  it  might  have  on  its  sister  States. 
There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make. 

We  have  heard  of  a  lot  of  blood  drip- 
ping in  this  Chamber  for  the  Navajo 
Indians  in  connection  with  this  project. 
We  have  heard  that  the  project  will  give 
them  about  an  income  of  $3,000  annually 
on  a  subsistence  level  for  1,220  families. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  Navajo  Indians  are 
receiving  each  month  the  sum  of  over  a 
million  dollars  in  oil  royalties  which  is 
providing  each  and  every  Navajo  family 
with  at  least  $1,000  a  year  income.  If 
those  royalties  go  up  to  $1'2  million,  the 
oil  income  will  go  up  accordingly  to 
$1,500  annual. 

May  I  ask  how  many  families  who  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  off  these  projects 
have  that  kind  of  income  to  back  them 

up? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  the  previous  amendment  has  created 
the  situation  where  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  would  be  forced  to  use  75  per- 
cent of  the  water  to  which  it  is  entitled 
in  a  small  northwest  quarter  of  that 
State,  that  portion  of  the  State  which 
is  west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The 
pre.sent  amendment  denies  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  the  right  to  use  its  water 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continental 
Divide.     Actually,  it  is  that  simple. 

In  what  we  are  doing  here  today  we 
should  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
New  Mexico  to  use  that  water  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled  in  any  manner  that 
it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers!  commented  on  the 
costs  of  these  projects  a  little  while  ago.. 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  costs  together 
in  one  place,  if  I  can. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota  I  Mr.  LangenI,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  who  spoke  on  this  subject 
yesterday,  can  inform  me  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  price  tag.  After  all.  the 
taxpayers  must  be  considered  in  deals 
such  as  these. 

What  is  the  Navajo  project  going  to 
cost? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  my  able  and  dedicated  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents  cost  is  $220  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  for  both  or  one 
project? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  This  is  for  both  proj- 
ects. It  is  $135  milhon  for  the  Navajo 
project  and  $85  million  for  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  this  $220 
million  is  reimbursable? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  report  indicates 
that  the  irrigators  on  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  will  probably  be  able  to 
pay  about  $8  million. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Only  $8  million  out  of 
the  $220  million? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Right.  Nothing  as 
far  as  the  Navajo  project  is  concerned. 
The  additional  money  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  is  going  to  be  provided 
out  of  power  revenue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  interest  will  be 
paid  on  this  money? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  money  dedicated  to  the 
cost  of  irrigation  is  interest  free.  So 
consequently  there  is  no  interest  calcu- 
lated on  these  moneys.  When  we  add 
the  interest,  this  is  going  to  more  than 
double  the  cost,  if  we  consider  that  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation.  That  is, 
as  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  projects  in 
the  budget  for  this  year? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  No.  These  projects 
will  still  have  to  have  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
money  appropriated  for  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
budget. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  I  know  what 
is  wonying  the  gentleman.  I  will  assure 
him  I  understand  the  administration  Is 
sending  up  another  bill  to  raise  the 
debt  limit  so  they  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  these  expenses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  is  a  question  from 
one  of  the  President's  numerous  mes- 
sages that  have  come  to  Congress  this 
year.  This  Is  what  the  President  stated 
in  his  special  message  on  urgent  nation- 
al needs: 

It  win  be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  pru- 
dent fiscal  standards,  and  I  must  request  the 
Congress  In  this  respect  to  refrain  from 
adding  programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be. 
to  the  budget. 

What  does  this  mean?  Must  we  ap- 
prove these  projects  this  year  when  we 
are  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  $7  bil- 
lion and  another  deficit  projected  into 
the  next  fiscal  year?  Where  is  the 
money  going  to  come  from  to  pay  for 
this? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman asking  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  have  some  information. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this,  this  is  an  authorization.  Our  com- 
mittee is  the  authorizing  committee  and 
we  take  up  these  projects  as  they  come 
to  the  committee  and  study  them  out 
and  try  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
When  the  project  is  commenced  will  de- 
pend on  what  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations does,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  projection  of  the 
Navajo  project  is  about  14  years,  so  the 
money  necessary  to  build  these  projects 
would  be  spread  out  over  whatever 
period  it  takes  to  construct  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  like  this  business: 
We  are  now  holding  hearings  on  a  so- 
called  pay  reform  bill  for  Federal  em- 
ployees which  will  cost  a  billion  dollars 
at  the  end  of  a  3-year  period.  Do  you 
know  that  the  New  Frontiersmen  who 
have  come  before  our  committee  say 
that  this  is  not  inflationary  because  it 
is  s.nread  out  over  3  years?  But,  when 
they  are  asked  whether  the  spreading 
of  increased  steel  prices  over  a  period 


of  3  years  and  Increasing  steelworkers' 
pay  over  the  same  period  would  be  in- 
flationary they  begin  to  squirm  and 
wiggle  and  use  every  device  to  crawl  out 
from  under  what  they  have  previously 
said  about  the  noninflationary  aspects 
of  the  pay  reform  bill  that  is  going  to 
cost  another  billion  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIPMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman,  that  I,  of  course, 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  country.  However.  I  would  think, 
knowing  his  great  contribution  to  the 
protection  of  Americans,  that  this  proj- 
ect should  appeal  to  him,  because  these 
Indians  we  are  talking  about  are  Ameri- 
can Indians;  they  are  not  Indian  In- 
dians. And.  you  will  recall  that  so  much 
of  this  money  has  been  going  overseas 
that  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  at  least 
do  something  for  the  home  folks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  trouble  with  that 
argument  is  that  we  are  not  shutting 
off  the  water  for  Nehru  and  Krishna 
Menon's  Indians.  If  we  could  get 
enough  votes  in  the  Hou.se  to  cut  off 
hundreds  of  millions  in  handouts  to 
Nehru's  Indians,  we  might  be  able  to  do 
something  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  ship  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  and  still  spend  in  this  country 
without  eventual  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  just 
the  point.  We  better  get  something  here 
before  Nehru  gets  it  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  not  stop  the 
printing  presses,  you  know. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  join 
the  gentleman  in  protectins  the  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  President  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  made  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  referred  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  have  not  read  it.  That 
is  a  side  issue;  I  mean,  it  is  not  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  point  is  that  this  does 
not  cut  off  the  water,  and  I  am  trying  to 
preserve  the  water. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  try- 
ing to  cut  off  the  water,  in  the  form  of 
huee  handouts  to  Nehru's  Indians. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  set  the  Rec- 
ord straight.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  $135  million  for  the  Navajo  project. 


the  Indian  project.  Of  course,  that  is 
largely  a  grant;  we  recognize  that. 
Twenty  million  dollars  of  It  may  be  paid 
back  sometime,  but  if  It  is  it  wiU  be  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Leavitt  Act. 
But,  under  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect, I  do  not  want  this  Committee  to  be 
left  with  the  idea  that  only  $8  million  of 
the  total  amount  is  to  be  paid  back. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  there 
are  $30,262,000  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
at  the  rate  that  Uncle  Sam  has  to  pay 
interest.  Then,  of  the  remaining 
amount,  $53.4  million  will  be  repaid 
without  interest.  This  is  the  cost  al- 
location to  irrigation.  Eight  million 
dollars  of  this  will  be  repaid  by  the  users 
themselves,  and  $47,338,000  will  be  taken 
out  of  New  Mexico's  entitlement  from 
the  basin  fund. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  With  respect  to  the 
S18  million  plus  that  is  the  design 
amount  against  the  Navajo  project  for 
the  construction  of  the  Navajo  Reservoir, 
is  that  in  the  same  nonpayback  cate- 
gory? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amount  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir is  paid  entirely  as  a  first  draft 
upon  the  basin  fund.  ?Each  State  has  its 
own  investment  in  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction  of   the   Navajo  Reservoir. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Of  course,  then,  the 
design  allocation  to  the  Navajo  project 
is  being  handled  differently  than  the 
cost  of  the  balance  of  the  works  and 
appurtenances  connected  therewith? 

Do  I  understand  it  to  be  that  way? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  under- 
stand my  friend. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Pardon? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  understand 
my  friend. 

Mr  HOSMER.  When  you  take  the 
$135  million  that  you  want  to  use  here 
and.  in  order  to  find  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, you  have  to  take  the  proportionate 
cost  of  the  Navajo  Reservoir  into  the 
calculation,  which  has  been  specified  at 
$18  million.  You  are  not  going  to  charge 
that  against  the  Indians,  are  you?   i 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  not  charged 
against  the  entitlements.  That  is  as  I 
said,  an  investment  made  by  the  upper 
basin  States  themselves  in  the  Navajo 
Reservoir. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  upper  basin  States  do 
not  own  that  fund.  It  is  in  the  natui-e 
of  a  revenue  fund,  but  the  money  belongs 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in 
order  that  we  might  get  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  amendment  that  is  naw 
pending  before  the  Committee  at  this 
time,  which  is  one  of  striking  from  the 
bill  the  language  which  relates  to  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day to  this  Committee  the  fact  that  the 
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entire  measure  and  these  expenditures 
do  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
national  economyr  our  agrloiltural 
economy,  or  the  taxpayers  and  the  con- 
sumers. 

Now,  here  the  Committee  has  an  op- 
portunity of  at  least  improving  to  this 
extent  the  elimination  of  121,000  acres 
that  are  going  to  be  irrigated,  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  of  $85  milhon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  within 
the  past  several  minutes  a  very  detailed 
discussion  of  what  this  bill  means  to  our 
national  economy,  the  national  debt,  our 
budget  deficit,  and  so  forth.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  serve  each  of  these 
causes  in  a  very  commendable  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  same  time  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  is  being 
increased  by  virtue  of  this  legislation 
the  New  Frontier  is  asking  Congress 
to  pass  a  farm  bill  that  would  cut 
production,  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
land  already  in  production,  by  20  per- 
cent; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  gentleman  is  so 
correct.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  already  recommended  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  which  has  in 
it  provisions  for  reduction,  restrictions, 
and  penalties,  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  experienced  before.  This,  of 
course,  comes  about  because  of  the  agri- 
cultural surplus  problem,  the  storage 
costs,  and  so  forth,  that  go  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  demands  of  the  people  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  in  these  fields. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Kyl  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  always  supported  reasonable  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
and  living  conditions  of  American 
Indians. 

We  have  much  unfinished  work  in  this 
area.  I  think  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  find  some  way  for  the  Navajo 
Indians  to  increase  their  opportunity  to 
earn  a  better  standard  of  living;  how- 
ever, there  must  be  some  way  to  do  this 
without  being  inconsistent  with  other 
land-use  policies.  Bringing  newly  irri- 
gated land  into  the  production  of  stor- 
able  basic  crops  is  especially  inconsistent 
wi»h  national  land-use  needs. 

We  have  enacted  reclamation  projects 
where  the  money  invested  would  be  re- 
paid and  the  newly  inigated  lands  could 
not  be  used  to  produce  surplus  crops. 
Some  areas  do  need  more  land  for  vege- 
tables and  direct-use  crops.  This  bill  is 
only  partially  consistent  with  national 
land-use  needs  and  policies. 

I  know  the  Interior  Committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  in  an  effort  to  an- 
swer the  problem  and  deserves  great 
credit,  but  surely  a  more  feasible  plan 
can  be  found  that  is  more  consistent 
with  other  national  land-use  policies  and 
that  can  produce  desired  results  more 


quickly.  Whether  this  biU  passes  or 
fails,  we  should  continue  work  on  this 
problem  and  hope  improvements  in  this 
legislation  can  be  made  before  it  finally 
sent  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  pro  and  con  in  regard  to 
the  authorization  of  the  San  Juan- 
Navajo  irrigation  project  in  New 
Mexico.  This  project  has  two  very 
prime  purposes  for  its  enactment.  The 
one  purpose  being  that  of  providing  irri- 
gation waters  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  New  Mexico.  The  bill  will 
provide  for  the  irrigation  of  110,000  acres 
of  land.  The  irrigation  of  110,000  acres 
will  have  far-reaching  benefits  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians.  This  will  per- 
mit them  to  grow  forage  and  grain  crops 
to  provide  for  a  sizable  herd  of  live- 
stock, which  in  turn  will  be  used  pri- 
marily, if  not  entirely,  for  food  for 
these  people. 

As  has  been  true  in  most  instances 
when  land  was  set  aside  for  any  tribal 
Indians  the  land  which  was  set  aside 
for  their  use  was  not  highly  productive 
land  and  consequently  the  manner  of 
providing  food  for  their  families  has 
been  a  very  serious  problem  to  them.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  not  going  to  provide 
employment  for  the  approximate^'  90,- 
000  Navajo  Indians,  however,  because  of 
these  Indians  being  very  adept  at  handi- 
craft and  work  of  that  nature,  most  of 
the  tribe  will  still  be  employed  in  these 
crafts.  However,  it  will  provide  employ- 
ment in  the  agricultural  field  and  allied 
businesses  for  a  sizable  number  of  these 
people. 

Therefore,  my  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  the  authorization  of  the  Na- 
vajo portion  of  this  project  will  serve  as 
a  basis  of  providing  a  livelihood  for  our 
Indian  population  which  will  have  the 
tendency  of  carrying  out  the  original  in- 
tent of  our  treaties  with  the  Indians  in 
providing  for  them  the  reservations  on 
which  they  were  permitted  to  live  and 
call  their  own. 

The  San  Juan-Chama  portion  of  the 
project  will  provide  irrigation  waters  for 
similar  acreage  to  that  of  the  Navajo 
portioij.  Besides  that,  it  will  provide  wa- 
ter supplies  for  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
and  other  smaller  communities.  With 
this  being  a  low  rainfall  area  the  prac- 
tice of  dry  farming  is  extremely  hazard- 
ous. Therefore,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  provide  a  means  of  assuring  feed 
and  forage  for  the  livestock  industry  in 
these  areas.  By  that  measure  they  will 
be  able  to  stabilize  the  size  of  their  herd.s 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  know  that 
should  there  be  a  drop  in  seasonable 
rainfall,  that  they  will  have  a  backlog 
storage  of  feed  and  fornge  that  can  tide 
them  through  these  drought  periods. 
The  overall  benefits  of  these  two  proj- 
ects, therefore,  will  be  diflBcult  to  meas- 
ure entirely.  However,  those  measurable 
values  are  of  great  enough  consequence 
that  this  measure  should  warrant  the 
support  of  the  membership  of  this  body. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  register  my 
opposition  to  the  proposed  San  Juan- 
Chama  and  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project.  I  do  so  only  after  a  veiT  care- 
ful con.sideration  of  the  earnest  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  highly 


respected  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  spoken  on  both  sides  of  this  bill. 
I  feel  certain  that  it  can  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  there  is  a  need  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Navajo  Indians.     However, 
I  am  far  from  convinced  that  this  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  project  consti- 
tutes   a    practical    means    of    bringing 
about  that  highly  desirable  result.    The 
end    result   of    this   project    would,    of 
course,  be  to  bring  into  agricultural  pro- 
duction more  than  231,000  acres  of  land 
at  a  time  when  we  are  annually  spend- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion  to 
store  agricultural  surpluses.    While  it  is 
true  that  not  all  of  .he  crops  that  are 
proposed  to  be  raised  on  this  reclaimed 
and  irrigated  land  would  be  crops  pres- 
ently  in  surplus,   some  of  the  acreage 
would  undoubtedly  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  which  are,  or 
will,  become  surplus.     At  a  time  when 
we  are  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  family  farm  and  the  ability  of 
the  average  small  farmer  to  continue  to 
earn  his  living  from  the  soil,  it  seems 
highly  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  fur- 
ther jeopardize  the  economic  position  of 
the  family  farmer  by  raising  up  still 
more  competitors. 

I  think  also  that  we  should  consider 
the  fact  that  the  total  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects amounts  to  something  in  excess  of 
$220  million.  We  certainly  do  not  need 
to  labor  the  point  that  in  view  of  our 
chronic  deficits  and  the  continuing  loss 
of  gold  that  w^  cannot  afford  to  so 
lightly  undertake  further  commitments 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
In  conclusion,  although  I  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  phght  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians and  believe  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  improve  their  economic  status, 
1  am  not  convinced  that  the  projects 
called  for  in  this  bill  will  accomplish 
their  economic  rehabilitation  either  ef- 
ficiently or  economically.  Further.  I  am 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  this  bill 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  in  view  of 
the  present  state  of  our  agriculture  and 
the  condition  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accord'ngly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  thr.t 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  <H.R.  7596)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project 
as  participating  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  596, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  \\;as  read  the 
third  tin^. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[RoU  No.  941 


Addonlzlo 

Fogarty 

Peterson 

Alexander 

Frazler 

Powell 

Alford 

Garmatz 

Rains 

Andrews 

Grant 

Re  If  el 

Ashmore 

Green,  Dreg 

Riley 

Auctilncloes 

HaU 

Roberts.  Ala 

Baring 

Hubert 

Rostenkowski 

Base  of  N.H. 

Henderson 

Saund 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Scherer 

Blatnlk 

Huddles  ton 

Scott 

Boykln 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selden 

Broinwell 

Kearns 

Shcppard 

Buckley 

Kilburn 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cahill 

Kltchln 

Smith,  Miss 

Caller 

Kornegay 

Steed 

Chelf 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Chlperfleld 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Gorman 

Mason 

Watts 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Merrow 

Whitten 

Diggs 

Milliken 

Wickersliam 

Doyle 

Morrison 

Willis 

Elliott 

Moulder 

Wi'.son   Calif 

FLsher 

Murray 

Yates 

Flood 

Passman 

The  SPEAECER.  On  this  rollcall,  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  NAVAJO  INDIAN 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unaninious  consent  for  the  inmie- 
diate  consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  107) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  water  for  Irriga- 
tion of  irrigable  and  arable  lands,  municipal, 
domestic  and  Industrial  uses  (and  for  other 
beneficial  purposes),  providing  recreation 
and  fish  and  wi'.dllfe  benefits,  controlling  silt, 
the  Congress  hereby  approves  as  participat- 
ing projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  the  Na\aJo  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
New  Mexico,  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado-New  Mexico 
as  conditioned,  modified,  and  limited  herein. 
Principal  engineering  works  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  shall  be  a  main 
gravity  canal,  tunnels,  siphons,  pumps,  and 
powerplants  for  project  purposes,  laterals, 
drains,  distribution  systems  and  related 
works.     The  in  tial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 


Chama  project  faclhties  shall  be  comprised 
principally  of  regulating  and  storage  reser- 
voirs, collection,  diversion  and  conveyance 
systems,  and  associated  works 

The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  and 
the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  herein  approved  are  substantially 
those  described  In  the  proposed  coordinated 
report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  October  16.  1957.  as 
conditioned,  modified,  and  limited  herein. 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  105) ,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  furnishing  irrigation  water  to 
approximately  one  hundred  and  X-en  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty  acres  ol  land. 
said  project  to  have  an  average  annual  diver- 
sion of  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water,  the  repayment  of  the 
costs  of  construction  thereof  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of 
April  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  105),  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  section  4(d)  thereof. 

Sec  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
mo.st  economical  development  of  the  Navajo 
Irrigation  project,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
declare  by  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter that  the  United  States  of  America  holds 
In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  any 
leg  il  subd'.visloiis  or  unsurveyed  tracts  of 
federally  owned  land  outside  the  present 
boundary  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserviitiou 
in  New  Mexico  In  townships  28  and  29 
north,  ranges  10  and  11  west,  and  townships 
27  and  28  north,  ranges  12  and  13  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian,  susceptible  to 
irrigation  as  part  of  the  Nav.njo  Indian  irri- 
g.ition  project  or  necessary  for  location  of 
i.ny  ol  the  works  or  canals  of  such  project; 
Provided,  hotcever,  That  no  such  legal  sub- 
division or  unsurveyed  tract  shall  be  so  de- 
clared to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
.'^tates  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  until  the  Navajo 
Tribe  shall  have  paid  the  United  States  the 
full  appraised  value  thereof:  And  proi'ided 
further.  That  in  making  appraisals  of  such 
lands  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sider their  values  as  of  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act,  excluding  therefrom  the  value  of 
minerals  subject  to  leasing  under  the  Act 
of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
181  286),  and  such  leasable  minerals  shall 
not  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  leasing  under 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended, 
after  the  lands  containing  them  have  been 
declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

lb)  The  Navajo  Tribe  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  convey  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  directed 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  title 
to  any  land,  or  interest  In  land  within  the 
above-described  townships,  susceptible  to 
irrigation  as  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irri- 
gation project  or  necessary  for  location  of 
any  of  the  works  or  canals  of  such  project, 
acquired  In  fee  simple  by  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
and  after  such  conveyance  said  land  or  In- 
terest In  land  shall  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  as  a  part 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project. 

( c )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, exchange,  or  condemnation  any  other 
land  or  Interest  In  land  within  the  townships 
above  described  susceptible  to  Irrigation  as 
part  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
or  necessary  for  location  of  any  of  the  works 
or  canals  of  such  project.  After  such  ac- 
quisition, said  lands  or  Interest  in  lands  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  price  of  such 
lands  or  Interest  In  lands  or  of  the  land  given 
In  exchange  therefor  by  the  United   States 


shall  be  charged  to  funds  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  In  developing  the  Navajo  Indian  Ir- 
rigation project,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  capacity  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  or  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses over  and  above  the  diversion  require- 
ments for  Irrigation  stated  In  section  2  of 
this  Act.  But  such  additional  capacity  shall 
not  be  constructed  and  no  appropriation  of 
funds  for  such  construction  shall  be  msfde 
unless,  prior  thereto,  contracts  have  been 
executed  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, provide  satisfactory  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  all  costs  properly  alk>ca'ed  to 
the  purposes  aforesaid  with  interest  as  pro- 
vided by  law 

Sec  5.  Payment  of  operation  aiid  main- 
tenance charges  of  the  irrigation  features  of 
the  Kavajc  Indian  Irrigation  project  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat  682,  583  i .  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  August  7.  1946  i60 
Stat.  867^  :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  his  discretion  may  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  the  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  all  or  any 
part  (if  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project 
woiki-.  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  and.  In  such  event,  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
title  to  raovable  property  necessary  to  the 
operat)(;n  and  maintenance  of  project  works 

Sec  6  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ti.e 
Act  of  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat  105),  as 
amended  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  277),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project.  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
for  the  principal  purposes  of  furnishing 
water  supplies  to  approximately  thirty-nine 
thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Cerro.  Taos,  Llano,  and  Pojoaque  tributary 
Irrigation  units  In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin, 
about  eighty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  of  land  In  the  existing  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  and  municipal, 
domestic,  and  Industrial  uses,  and  provid- 
ing recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits. Said  construction  and  operation  of 
the  diversion  facilities  of  the  Initial  stage 
autiiorlzed  herein  shall  Include  only  natural 
flow  of  the  Navajo,  Little  Navajo,  and  Blanco 
Rivers  In  Colorado  as  set  forth  In  the  supple- 
mental project  report  dated  May  1957.  Prin- 
cipal engineering  works  of  the  initial  stage 
development  Involving  three  major  elements, 
shall  include  diversion  dams  and  conduits, 
storage  and  regulation  facilities  at  the  Heron 
Numbered  4  Reservoir  site  and  enlargement 
of  outlet  works  of  the  existing  El  Vado  Dam, 
and  water  use  facilities  consisting  of  reser- 
voirs, dams,  canals,  lateral  and  drainage 
systems,  and  associated  works  and  appurte- 
nances. The  construction  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities at  the  Nambe  Reservoir  shall  be 
contingent  upon  the  Secretary's  making 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Nambe  Pueblo  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  the  construction  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities at  the  Heron  Numbered  4,  V'aldez. 
and  Indian  Camp  Reservoirs  and  shall  be 
contingent  upon  the  Secretary's  making  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  a  State  or  local 
agency  or  organization  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  facilities;  Provided. 
That — 

(a)  the  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  so  op- 
erate the  Initial  stage  of  the  project  au- 
thorized herein  that  diversions  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  shall  not  exceed  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acre-feet 
of  water  In  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years,  reckoned  in  continuing  progressive 
series  starting  with  the  first  day  of  October 
after  the  project  shall  have  commenced 
operation; 
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(b)  the  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  operate 
the  project  bo  that  there  shall  be  no  Injury. 
Impairment,  or  depletion  of  existing  or  fu- 
ture beneficial  uses  of  water  within  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  use  of  which  is  within  the 
apportionment  made  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado by  article  III  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  as  provided  by  article 
IX  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact and  article  IX  of  the  Rio  Grande  com- 
pact; 

(c)  all  works  of  the  project  shall  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  permit  compliance  physi- 
cally with  all  provisions  of  the  Rio  Grande 
compact,  and  all  such  works  shall  be  oper- 
ated at  all  times  in  conformity  with  the  Rio 
Grande  compact; 

(d)  the  amount  of  water  diverted  In  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin  for  \wes  served  by  the 
San  Juan-Chania  project  shall  be  limited 
in  any  calendar  year  to  the  amount  of  im- 
ported water  available  to  such  uses  from 
importation  to  and  storage  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin  in  that  year; 

(e)  details  of  project  operation  essential 
to  the  accounting  of  diverted  San  Juan  and 
Rio  Grande  flows  shall  be  cooperatively  de- 
veloped through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Rio 
Grande    Compact    Commission,    the    appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the   States   of   Colorado.    New   Mexico,    and 
Texas,  and  the  various  project  entitles.     In 
this  connection  the  States  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  shall  agree,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
on  a  system  of  gaging  devices  and  measure- 
ments to  secure  data  necessary  to  determine 
the  present  effects  of  tributary  Irrigation,  as 
well   as    present  river   channc'    losses:    Pro- 
vided. That  if  the  State  of  Texis  shall  re- 
quire,  as   a   precedent    to   such    agreement, 
gaging  devices  and  measurements  in   addi- 
tion to  or  different  from  those  considered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  to  be  necessary  to  this  deter- 
mination, the  State  of  Texas  shall  pay  one- 
half  of  all  cost  of  constructing  and  operating 
such  additional  or  different  devlcs  a'-d  mnk- 
ing   such    additional    or   different   m^asure- 
mrents  which  are  not  borne  by  the  United 
States.     The   results  of  the   action   required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be   Incorporated  in 
a  written  report  transm'tted  to  the  States 
of    Colorado.    Texas,    and    New    Mexico    for 
comment   in    the   manner   provided    In    the 
Flood   Control   Act  of   1944,  before   any   ap- 
propriation  shnll   be  made  for  project  con- 
struction: 

(f)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
operate  the  project  so  that  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  {l<=h  and  aquatic  life  the  flow  of  the 
Navajo  River  and  the  flow  of  the  Blnrco  River 
shall  not  be  depleted  at  the  project  diversion 
points  below  the  values  set  forth  at  page 
D2-7  cf  annend'.x  D  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  report  entitled  "San 
Juan-Chama  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico", 
dated  November  1955; 

(g)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  construct  the  tunnel  and  con- 
duit works  of  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  with  sufficient  capacity 
for  future  diversion  of  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-flve  thousand  acre-feet 
per  annum,  and  to  recognize  the  cost  of 
providing  such  additional  capacity  as  a  de- 
ferred obligation  to  be  paid  at  such  time  as 
the  additional  capacity  may  be  required: 
Provided,  hotveicr.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  committing 
the  Congre.^s  of  the  United  States  to  future 
ruthorlzation  of  any  additional  stage  of  the 
S  in  Juan-Chama  project. 

Sfc  7.  (a)  No  ncfbon  shall  have  or  be 
en'lt'.cd  to  have  *he  use  for  nny  purpore.  in- 
cluding uses  under  the  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect authorized  by  sections  2  and  6  of  this  Act, 
of  water  stored  in  Navajo  Reservoir  or  of  ar.y 
other  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  its 
tributaries    originating    above    Navajo    Res- 


ervoir to  the  use  of  which  the  United  States 
is  entiUed  under  these  projects  except  under 
contract  Kitlsfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.    Such  contracts,  which,  in  the  case 
of  water  for  Indian  uses,  shall  be  executed 
with  the  Navajo  Tribe,  shall  make  provisions, 
in  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates a  shortage  taking  into  account  both 
prospective  runoff  originating  above  Navajo 
Reservoir  and  the  available  water  in  storage 
in  Navajo    Reservoir,   for   a   sharing   of    the 
available    water    In    the    following    manner: 
The  prospective  runoff  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  contractors  diverting  above  and 
those  diverting  at  or  below  Navajo  Reservoir 
in  the  proportion  that  the  total  normal  di- 
version requirement  of  each  group  bears  to 
the    total    of    all    normal   diversion    require- 
ments.    I:;i  the  imse  of  contractors  diverting 
above  Navajo  Reservoir,  each  such  contract 
shall  provide  for  a  sharing  of  the  runoff  ap- 
portioned to  said  group  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  normal  diversion  requirement  un- 
der said  contract  bears  to  the  total  normal 
diversion  requirements  of  all  such  contracts 
that  have   been  made  hereunder:   Provided. 
That   for  any  year  in   which   the   foregoing 
sharing  procedure  either  would  apportion  to 
any  contractor  diverting  above  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir  an   amount   in    excess   of    the   runoff 
anticipated  to  be  physically  available  at  the 
point  of  his  dlversicn,  or  would  result  in  no 
water  being  available   to  one  or  more  such 
contractors,   the   runoff   apportioned    to  said 
group  shall  be  reapportioned  as  near  as  may 
be    among   the   contractors   diverting    above 
Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  proportion  that  the 
normal  diversion  requirements  of  each  bears 
to  the  total  normal  diversion  requirements  of 
the  group.    In  the  case  of  contractors  divert- 
ing  from    or   below   Navajo   Reservoir,    each 
such  contract  shall  provide  fcr  a  sharing  of 
the  remaining;;  runoff  together  with  tlie  av.iil- 
able  Etorage   In  the  ssame  propf  rt:on   as   the 
normal    divert-ion    requirement    under    said 
contract  bears  to  the  total  normal  diversion 
requirements  under  all  such  contracts  that 
have  been  mndc  liereunder. 

The  .Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  contracts 
beyond  f.  total  amount  of  water  that,  In  his 
judgment.  In  the  event  of  shortage  will  re- 
sult in  f  reasonable  amount  being  available 
for  the  diversion  reciuircments  for  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  and  the  Initial  stage 
of  the  Sm  Juan-Chama  project  as  specified 
in  sectif  ns  2  and  6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  contracts  are  entered 
Into  for  delivery  from  storage  in  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir of  water  not  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  serticn.  such  contracts  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provision  for  sharing  of 
available  water  s\ipply  in  the  event  of  short- 
r.ge  as  in  the  case  of  contracts  required  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  wat?r  requirements  of  the  existing  Prult- 
land.  Hogback,  Cudal,  and  Cambridge  In- 
dian irrigation  projects,  nor  to  the  water  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  irrigated  acreages  of  the  Frultland  and 
Hogback  Indian  irrigation  projects  In  a  total 
amount  of  approximately  eleven  thousand 
arr-'~E. 

Sec.  n.  (a)  None  of  the  project  works,  or 
structures  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so 
as  to  create.  Implement,  or  satisfy  any  pref- 
erential right  in  the  United  States  or  any 
Indian  tribe  to  the  waters  Impoimded.  di- 
verted, or  used  by  means  of  such  project 
w-^rks  cr  structures,  other  than  contained  in 
t!:ore  rights  to  the  uses  of  water  granted  to 
tl-  e  States  of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  pur- 
sup.nt  1.0  the  provisions  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado R.vcr  Basin  compact. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  op- 
erate the  projects  authorized  by  this  Act 
so  that  no  waters  shall  be  diverted  or  used 


by  means  of  the  project  works,  which,  to- 
gether with  all  other  waters  used  In  or  di- 
verted from  the  San  Juan  River  Ba&in  in 
New  Mexico,  will  exceed  the  water  available 
to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
under  the  allocation  contained  in  article 
III  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact for  any  water  year. 

Sec.  9  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  facilities,  authorized  by  Federal  law 
and  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  and 
the  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States, 
in  the  storage  and  release  of  water  from 
reservoirs  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  In 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  consent  Is  given  to  the  Joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or 
suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwhe. 

Sec.  10.  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  11. 
1956  (70  Stat.  1051.  shall  not  apply  to  the 
works  authorized  by  this  Act.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
api  roprlatcd.  such  funds  ns  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
but  not  to  exceed  $221,000,000  (January  1968 
price?)  plus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  required  by  reason  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
oiierate  and  maintain  the  projects. 

Sic  11.  The  Act  of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat. 
105).  is  hereby  amended  as  follows:  (i)  In 
section  1,  subsection  (2).  after  "Central  Utah 
(initial  pha.'e)"  delete  the  colon  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  (11)  In  section  5. 
subsection  (e) .  In  the  phrase  "herein  or  here- 
inafter authorized"  delete  the  word  "here- 
inafter" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•hereafter";  (ill)  in  section  7  In  the  phrase 
"and  any  contract  lawfully  entered  unto  un- 
der .""aid  compacts  and  Acts"  delete  the  word 
"unto"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Into". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rogers  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  107  and  insert  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  7596  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7596)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  have  spoken  on  this  meas- 
ure be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  that  all  other  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.       ■ 


LAYING  OP  CORNERSTONE  OF  RAY- 
BURN  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conj«nt  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time,  again,  to  advise  the  House  that 
on  tomorrow  the  cornerstone  of  the 
additional  Hou.se  OflBce  Building,  to  be 
known  as  the  Ray  burn  Office  Building, 
will  be  laid  at  10:30  in  the  morning  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  buildini  lo- 
cated at  South  Capitol  Street  and  In- 
dependence Avenue.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  will 
be  present  and  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  urged  that  all  Members  that 
can  possibly  do  so  be  present  on  this 
important  occasion. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  648  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  con;;ideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hox:se  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  11737) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research,  development,  and  operation;  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  Khali  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  te  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou.'^e  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  after 
which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  648  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11737. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research,  development,  and 
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operation;  construction  of  facilities;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  this  biU  is  $3,742,162,000.  This, 
of  course,  is  for  NASA.  Involved  are  the 
Project  Mercury,  the  advanced  manned 
space  flight,  aerospace  medicine  project, 
the  Gremini  project,  the  Apollo  project, 
the  Saturn  C-1  project,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  merits  of  the 
bill  will  be  fully  covered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  details  of  that  at  this 
time.  The  bill  provides  for  4  hours  of 
general  debate  under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney]  has  explained, 
this  rule  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11737,  a  bill  authorizing  cer- 
tain appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
for  research,  and  other  purposes,  under 
4  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  entire  4  hours 
given  for  general  debate  will  not  be  taken 
upon  this  particular  measure,  because, 
while  it  is  a  very  important  bill  and 
while  it  does  carry  an  authorization  for 
appropriations  of  $3,742,162  000,  there 
seemingly  are  very  few  Members  of  the 
House — and  I  suspect  very  few  citizens 
of  this  countrj' — who  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty whether  the  amount  contained  in 
this  bill  is  the  proper  one. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  simply  an  au- 
thorization bill,  and  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
will  have  to  appear  later  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  later  of  the  Senate, 
in  justification  of  any  appropriation  that 
may  be  made  for  the  purposes  contained 
in,  and  authorized  under,  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  $3,742  million 
is  a  great  deal  of  money.  I,  of  course, 
know  but  little  of  this  measure  and  the 
programs  it  would  authorize,  and  I  sus- 
pect, as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  well  acquainted 
with  it.  I  do  know  that  many  great  sci- 
entists differ  among  themselves  in  their 
views  and  opinions  as  to  the  sort  of  space 
programs  or  activities  in  which  we 
should  engage.  I  do  know  also  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  differ  in  their  views 
and  opinions  on  these  matters. 

I  do  realize,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  the 
Members  realize,  there  are  other  avenues 
of  scientific  research  and  exploration 
that  may  be  just  as  important  to  the 
future  of  the  human  race  as  these  par- 
ticular space  programs.  I  do  know  that 
the  expenditures  authorized  under  this 
bill  are  in  addition  to  those  which  will 
be  authorized  and  expended  for  missile 
research,  and  other  similar  activities 
conducted  by  our  National  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, as  well  as  by  by  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

So  I  feel  we  are  faced,  very  frankly, 
with  a  situation  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  we  must  accept 
this  legislation  on  faith  because  pro- 
grams of  this  type — some  of  them  at 
i.-ast,  if  not  all — must  go  forward.    We 


must  accept  them  on  faith  and  hope  that 
the  expenditure  of  these  huge  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  wUl  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  and 
the  world  peace  that  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Sr>eaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHH. 
11737)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research,  development, 
and  operation;  construction  of  facilities; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11737.  with 
Mr.  iNOtrs-E  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  that  we 
begin  our  consideration  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  bill  on  the  eve  of  our  sec- 
ond orbital  flight  into  space.  Tomorrow- 
Astronaut  Scott  Carpenter  is  scheduled 
to  make  a  three  orbit  flight  similar  to 
that  of  Astronaut  Glenn's  recent  great 
flight.  I  c£in  report  as  of  now  that  all 
systems  are  "go"  and  that  the  chances 
are  about  60  to  40  that  the  flight  will  be 
made.  There  are  always  certain  con- 
ditions that  arise  in  connection  with 
these  flights  that  make  it  Impossible  to 
set  a  speciflc  time  and  date  when  they 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  these 
flights  are  not  a  show,  they  are  not  an 
act  put  on  to  amuse  and  gratify  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  are  serious 
scientific  experiments  and  they  are  not  to 
go  until  the  conditions  are  optimum  sur- 
rounding the  takeoff. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  our 
fiights  to  date.  But  I  also  want  to  warn 
you  and  tell  the  people  of  this  country' 
that  some  day  we  will  have  to  accept 
losses  in  this  field.  It  is  inevitable  that 
one  of  the  brave  astronauts  who  will  go 
into  space  will  meet  disaster,  and  when 
you  realize  that  this  is  the  mode  in  this 
field  it  is  not  surprising.  In  the  first 
place,  every  time  you  develop  a  new  air- 
plane, the  record  shows  that  about  two 
test  pilots  are  lost.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
sacrifice  made  by  these  men  the  airplane 
industiT  would  not  be  where  it  is  today. 
That  is  unfortunate,  but  we  must  be 
prepared  for  that  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  scheduled  for 
consideration  today  is  H.R.  11737,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 
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The  overall  total  of  the  bill  is  $3,742  - 
162  000.  Of  this  figure.  $3,671,162,000 
represents  the  committee  approved 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
the  balance  of  $71  million  is  a  supple- 
mental authorization  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  committee  combined  the  two 
measures  to  avoid  reporting  two  sep- 
arate authorization  bills  to  the  House. 
I  intend  to  take  a  few  moments  to  ex- 
plain the  highlights  of  the  bill,  and  I 
wiU  be  followed  by  the  subcommittee 
chairmen,  and  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee,  who  will  explain  the  pro- 
gram in  greater  detail. 

The  Rules  Committee,  at  our  request, 
granted  us  a  4-hour  rule.  We  asked  for 
this  time  in  order  that  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity be  given  to  fully  explam  the  bill. 
and,  we  hope,  to  your  complete  satis- 
faction. .  . 
At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
a  unanimous  report— not  one  vote  in  our 
committee  in  opposition. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  authoriza- 
tion is  large.  Because  of  this  and  the 
importance  of  the  program  from  a  na- 
tional viewpoint,  the  bill  has  received 
the  most  careful  and  searching  scrutiny. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  the 
bill  was  divided  into  four  logical  pro- 
grams, and  one  each  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee. These  subcommittees  met 
for  11  weeks  of  almost  continuous  hear- 
ings. They  took  2,298  printed  pages  of 
testimony.  The  hearings  comprise  not 
one  or  two,  but  five  complete  volumes. 
The  full  committee  and  subcommittees 
recep^d  testimony  from  85  witnesses. 
and  I  wish  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that,  in 
the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  no 
legislative  measure  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  has  received  so  much 
study  and  attention. 

I  do  not  recount  these  matters  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  establish  a  rec- 
ord for  committee  action  in  the  number 
of  hearings,  witnesses  heard,  or  pages  of 
testimony  taken,  but  rather  to  impress 
on  you  that  the  committee  has  taken  its 
responsibility  most  seriously. 

This  becomes  immediately  apparent 
when  you  are  privileged  to  witness  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  with  all  of  their  press- 
ing duties,  sitting  day  after  day.  week 
after  week,  for  long  hours,  with  near- 
perfect  subcommittee  attendance,  going 
over  each  of  the  programs  and  items  with 
a  dedication  to  searching  out  the  facts 
so  that  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee— as  your  representatives- 
could  bring  to  you  this  most  thoroughly 
studied  legislative  measure. 

The  committee  report  alone  is  149 
pages  in  length — about  half  the  size  of 
a  standard  book.  It  was  weeks  in  prep- 
aration, always  with  the  view  of  making 
it  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible. 
It  was  written  not  only  so  that  each 
item  was  thoroughly  explained  for  the 
Members  of  Congress,  but  so  it  could 
be  used  in  years  to  come  as  a  guide  and 
an  adequate  legislative  history  of  the 
bill. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  because  we 
are  laymen,  and  these  authorizations 
pertain  to  scientific  matters  and  astro- 
nautics, we  must  take  a  budgetary  re- 
quest of  this  nature  largely  on  faith 
alone.    Perhaps  in  some  very  technical 
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areas  this  is  true.  but.  generally  speak- 
ing the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the 
hearings  guarantee  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  did  not  accept  this  au- 
thorization request  only  on  faith.  In 
areas  where  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand, witnesses  were  recalled,  not  once, 
but  several  times,  and  the  items  were  re- 
viewed over  and  over  until  an  under- 
standing was  reached. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  following  authorization: 

For  "Research,  development,  and  op- 
eration," $2,934,961,750.     This  is  a  $33,- 
316,250  reduction  in  the  NASA  request. 
For  "Construction  of  facilities."  $736.- 
200  250.     A   reduction    of   $82,797,750. 

For  fiscal  year  1962  supplemental,  to 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  the  Missis.'^ippi  test 
site  facility,  $71  million.    No  reduction. 

Therefore,  the  overall  committee-rec- 
ommended reduction  is  $116,114,000. 

Now,  in  our  reduction  we  attempted 
to  be  very  selective,  and  I  can  assure 
you  we  did  not  reduce  any  NASA  request 
merely  for  the  sake  of  cutting.  On  the 
contrary,  most  of  the  reductions,  such  as 
the  elimination  of  the  lunar  Pro.spector 
program,  were  made  in  programs  to  be 
implemented  so  far  in  the  future,  we  be- 
lieved that  NASA  should  wait  until  next 
year  or  perhap.s  later  before  undertaking 
these  programs.  In  the  meantime,  our 
advances  in  the  state  of  the  art  may  be 
such  that  these  items  can  be  eliminated 
from  our  future  planning,  or  at  least  be 
reassessed. 

We  reduced  the  construction  program 
in  those  areas  where  we  were  not  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  facility  was  e.ssen- 
tial  and  the  funds  could  be  expended  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Thus  the  commit- 
tee deleted  the  request  for  $60,630,000  for 
the  Construction  of  the  Nova  launch 
complex  at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range. 
In  the  next  year  or  two.  if  we  meet  with 
success  in  the  orbital  rendezvous  tech- 
nique, we  will  want  to  take  another  hard 
look  at  the  Nova  program  to  see  if  this 
vehicle  is  really  needed  for  manned 
space  flight  explorations. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  reiterate, 
that  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  the  space  program. 
This  authorization  request,  of  course,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  overall  10-year  pro- 
gram designed  to  eventually  land  men  on 
the  Moon  and  accomplish  their  safe  re- 
turn to  Earth.  But  the  decision  has 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  to 
accomplish  this  within  the  decade,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  program, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  other 
areas  covered  by  the  bill.  This  is  not 
just  a  lunar  program,  but  one  that  will 
give  tangible  benefits  to  all  mankind. 
Satellites  for  communication,  weather, 
navigation,  for  scientific  experiments — 
all  are  covered  by  the  funds  requested 
in  this  bill. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance and  impact  the  space  program  is 
having  and  will  continue  to  have  on  our 
domestic  program.  Consider  if  you  will 
the  economic  and  technological  devel- 
opments. The  advances  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  effect  on  education. 
All  of  these  are  direct  fallouts  from  our 
space  program. 


In  addition,  I  am  the  first  to  say  we 
must  not  overlook  our  national  security 
programs.  Actually,  we  have  httle 
choice  but  to  explore  space.  We  must 
conquer  it  to  insure  our  own  national 
defense,  for'  I  am  certain  that  as  sure 
a.'^  I  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House,  there 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  would 
not  agree  that  if  we  do  not  pursue  a  vig- 
orous and  calculated  and  successful 
siiace  program,  other  nations  will  do  so. 
And  if  we  allow  a  potential  enemy  to 
control  space  because  of  our  inability  or 
our  reluctance  to  get  on  with  the  job, 
we  will  bring  down  on  our  citizens  the 
most  .serious  national  defense  con.se- 
qnence.-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  program  is 
not  cheap.  This  is  a  large  authoriza- 
tion, but  the  rewards  which  we  will 
receive,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  the  committee  rec- 
ommends. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  can  speak 
for  the  House  when  I  say  that  we  want 
Astronaut  Carpenter  to  know  that  he 
flies  tomorrow  with  our  prayers  and 
hopes  for  a  successful  flight  and  a  safe 
return. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  <m  his  excellent  • 
.'Statement.  I  wi.sh  to  commend  him  for 
his  broad  view  of  this  space  program  and  " 
of  the  nece.ssary  effort  in  science,  re- 
search, and  development  that  is  so 
needed  in  order  to  establish  good,  ef- 
ficient programs.  I  believe  that  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  has 
done  a  real  job. 

I  want  to  commend,  likewise,  every 
member  of  the  committee,  regardless  of 
party.  I  want  to  start  out  by  saving  that 
I  compliment  the  chainnan.  Further, 
one  of  the  finest  members  we  have  on  the 
committee  is  our  own  Congressman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Joseph 
Martin.  With  this  small  introduction,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
Martini. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  am  happy  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  It  is,  as  the  chairman 
has  well  stated,  a  unanimous  report  from 
the  committee.  We  had  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  deal  with.  We  know  this 
bill  represents  a  lot  of  money  and  we 
would  like  to  make  it  less,  were  it  pos- 
sible, but  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  huge  amount.  The  admin- 
istration and  NASA  have  set  forth  a 
program  which  they  say  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  lead  in  the 
conquest  of  space. 

The  committee  has  been  unusually 
careful  in  its  work  on  this  bill.  They 
spent  hours  examining  the  subject.  The 
have  not  taken  everything  for  granted 
that  was  told  them  but  checked  with 
their  own  scientists,  who  are  not  involved 
in  the  program.  They  checked  with 
others  interested  in  our  space  efforts,  and 
out  of  the  product  of  these  different  in- 
terested groups  comes  the  committee's 
recommendation.  As  our  chainnan  said, 
we  have  made  a  few  cuts  where  we 
thought  it  would  be  safe  to  do  so.    We 
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eliminated  some  features  that  might  well 
be  deferred. 

We  deliberated  on  the  question  of 
whether  all  of  the  money  could  properly 
be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year.  We  tried  to 
separate  that  which  is  immediately  nec- 
essary and  delayed  that  which  could 
come  at  a  later  time.  But  we  have 
granted  all  the  money  they  can  wisely 
spend  this  year,  as  above  all  we  must 
be  safe.  We  cannot  permit  this  country 
to  lag  behind  in  the  battle  for  space 
supremacy. 

I  repeat,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  job.  I  be'.ieve  it  has  been  very  care- 
ful in  bringing  to  you  a  program  which 
will  assure  that  we  do  not  get  behind  in 
this  race  for  tfie  conquest  of  space  which 
means  so  mucfi  to  our  country.  It  means 
not  only  that  we  maintain  our  military 
progress,  but  ii>  also  means  much  for  our 
own  economic  progress.  Civilian  use  of 
space  in  the  future  should  be  of  tremen- 
dous value. 

We  also  took  into  accoimt  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  authorization  bill  only. 
The  appropriations  will  come  later  after 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  had 
a  chance  to  £.gain  screen  the  expendi- 
tures. But  above  all  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  so  niggardly  in  our 
spending  that  through  any  fault  of  our 
own  we  find  we  lose  our  space  supremacy. 
Above  everything  else,  to  me,  above 
whatever  money  we  spend,  is  the  thought 
that  we  have  got  to  have  full  security. 
The  money  nt:cessary  to  make  us  secure 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. All  the  people  of  the  free  world 
look  to  the  United  States  to  meet  this 
space  challenge.    We  must  not  fail  them. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  has  been  carefully  screened.  I  want 
to  assure  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
also  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that,  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  only  looked  into  the  pro- 
grams but  also  into  the  number  of  dol- 
lars that  have  been  authorized  for  the 
respective  programs. 

We  want  to  assure  the  House  that  we 
feel  the  funds  are  needed.  They  are 
necessary  and  they  are  worth  while. 
Each  of  thes?  programs  has  been  gone 
over,  not  only  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings with  ade<iuate  witnesses,  but  I  would 
say  most  mi?mbers  of  the  committee, 
have  gone  to  the  installations  them- 
selves. 

As  you  probably  know,  I  have  gone  to 
Cape  Canaveral  many,  many  times,  and 
have  followed  the  programs  there  and 
stayed  with  the  people  working  on  those 
programs. 

Last  fall.  I  spent  almost  a  week  visit- 
ing space  insi:,allalions,  both  civilian  and 
military  in  California.  Other  members 
have  visited  the  major  facilities  existing 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Thus,  we 
would  have  basic  knowledge,  so  that  we 
cou'd  come  back  to  the  House  and  logi- 
cally evaluat<?  these  very  technical  pro- 
grams, and  (jxpress  our  judgment  they 
should  be  imitiated  and  pursued  to  a  suc- 
cessful concltision. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Second,  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  honored  and  revered  Member  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Joe  Mar- 


tin, with  whom  we  all  like  to  work.  He 
realizes  the  necessity  for  moving  ahead 
in  this  new  field  of  scientific  research 
and  development.  We  in  America  need 
science  and  research  and  development. 
These  programs  are  not  undertaken  for 
miUtary  piu-poses.  That  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal motivation.  The  main  purpose  is, 
through  research  and  development,  to 
exploit  the  benefits  we  will  get  from 
space  exploration. 

Vice  President  Johnson,  in  speaking 
before  the  Goddard  dinner  at  the  Na- 
tional Rocket  Club,  in  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  recently 
stated  that  we  expect  to  get  immediately 
from  such  development  space  programs 
as  weather  satellites,  navigation  satellite 
and  communication  satellites,  $2  for 
every  dollar  we  invest  in  the  peacetime 
use  of  space. 

When  we  members  of  the  committee 
speak  of  conquering  space,  we  do  not 
mean  in  a  mihtary  sense.  To  me.  con- 
quering space  is  simply  learning  how  to 
use  space.  When  we  learn  how  to  use 
space,  we  should  use  it  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, as  far  as  possible,  we  must  explore 
space  for  peaceful  purposes.  Space 
should  be  entered  with  peaceful  vehi- 
cles. I  agree  with  the  bill  and  the  act 
which  was  passed  unanimously  in  1958 
by  this  Congress  that  the  emphasis  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  should  be  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  our  space. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  NASA,  when  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
finalize  their  agreement  on  the  inter- 
national weather  satellite  program. 

Dr.  Dryden  states,  as  of  now,  there  is 
no  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  for  a  joint  meteorological 
satellite  program.  What  has  happened 
in  the  last  few  days  is  that  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) 
has  been  asked  by  the  U.N.  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Outer  Space  for 
recommeniations  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion of  data  produced  by  the  meteoro- 
logical satellite.  The  secretary  of  the 
WMO  has  asked  the  United  States  and 
Russia  each  to  furnish  an  expert  to 
draw  up  joint  recommendations.  The 
U.S.  expert  is  Mr.  Harry  Wexler,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  his  counterpart  is 
Mr.  V.  Bugaev,  of  the  U.S.S.R.  These 
gentlemen  have  drawn  up  a  draft  which 
they  propose  to  present  to  the  WMO  next 
Monday.  May  28.  1962.  for  con?ideration. 
Dr.  Di-yden  stressed  that  this  draft  only 
covered  the  utilization  of  data  and  did 
not  in  any  way  apply  to  the  satellitos 
tliemselves. 

Dr.  Dryden  further  stated  that  in  the 
near  future  he  and  his  counterpart,  Mr. 
A  A.  Blagonravov,  will  tackle  the  problem 
of  trying  to  work  out  a  joint  program 
for  launching  meteorological  satel- 
lites within  the  framework  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev correspondence  If 
tiiey  do,  presumably,  this  agreement  will 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  the  Russian  Foreign  OflBce. 
The  agreement  will  involve  the  number 
of  satellites  to  be  launched  by  each 
country  and  include  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  data  to  all  nations  of 
the  world  that  wish  to  participate. 


Recently  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
leading  scientists,  Academician  A.  A. 
Blagonravov  of  the  Academv  of  Sciences, 
said  his  country  plans  to  continue  medi- 
cal and  biological  experiments  with 
manned  satelhtes  during  the  coming 
year.  Without  mentioning  the  four  Cos- 
mos satellites  that  have  been  launched 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  Blagonra- 
vov disclosed  that  a  series  of  artificial 
earth  satellites  will  also  be  launched  in 
1962. 

Blagonravov  gave  these  sketchy  plans 
for  the  Soviet  Union's  1962  space  pro- 
gram in  an  address  before  the  opening 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Space  Re- 
search— Cospar — fifth  plenary  meeting 
and  space  science  symposium.  The  for- 
mer artillery  officer,  who  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  outstanding  space  engi- 
neer of  the  U.S.S.R.,  confirmed  that 
Vostoks  I  and  II  were  designs  that  were 
proven  by  the  experience  gained  with 
the  five  instrumented  and  animal-carry- 
ing spaceship  satellites — Korabl  sput- 
nilcs — which  were  tested  in  the  interval 
between  the  Lunik  III  and  the  first  Vos- 
tok.  He  said  Titov's  spaceship  was  simi- 
lar to  Gagarin's  with  but  minor  changes 
in  instrumentation  and  additional  chem- 
ical agents  needed  for  environmental 
control.  Blagonravov,  vice  president  of 
Cospar,  said  that  although  Gagarin  made 
but  one  orbit  of  the  earth,  more  orbits 
were  possible.  The  retrorockets  for  Ga- 
garin's reentry  were  fired  8,000  kilo- 
meters from  the  point  of  recovery. 

The  U.S.  delegate.  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Porter,  representing  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  summarized  in  statisti- 
cal form  the  accomplishments  of  the  U.S. 
space  program  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  period  January  1,  1961,  to 
December  31,  1961,  he  said  the  United 
States  launched  more  than  300  high- 
altitude  balloons;  866  synoptic  meteor- 
ological rockets — to  altitudes  between  60 
afid  100  kilometers — from  8  difTerent 
stations  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent: 70  larger  scientific  rockets, 
ranging  from  Nike  Cajun  to  the  Javelin 
and  the  Scout;  31  instrumented  artificial 
earth  satellites  and  deep  space  probes; 
7  successful  recoveries  made  from  satel- 
lite orbit — which  included  the  recovery 
of  Discoverer  satellites  launched  by  the 
Air  Force.  Porter  added  that,  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1962,  seven  successful 
launchings  of  earth  satellites  or  space 
probes  had  been  completed  as  well  as 
two  successful  recoveries  from  orbit. 

Porter  discussed  briefly  the  httle - 
publicized  information  on  t>T>es  and  re- 
sults of  experiments  with  the  Discoverer 
satellite  series.  The  major  portion  of 
these  exE>eriments  was  concerned  with 
the  radiation  effects  found  at  the  Dis- 
coverer orbiting  level,  ranging  from  300 
to  570  kilometers.  Emulsion  blocks  re- 
covered after  1  to  4  days'  exposure  indi- 
cate that  cosmic  ray  activity  at  the  "rel- 
atively low  altitude  of  300  kilometers  is 
about  double  the  rate  expected."  He 
said  this  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  very  high  level  magnetically 
trapped  radiation  dip>s  as  low  as  the  3O0- 
kilometer  level.  Also,  recovered  lead 
samples  are  being  analyzed  for  tritium 
content,  "which  thus  far  is  smaller  than 
expected." 
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In  the  future— through  1962  and  into 
early  1963— the  United  States  will  launch 
several  more  Tiros  weather  sateUites— 
at  approximately  4-month  intervals— 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  Nimbus  sta- 
bilized weather  spacecraft.  Several  more 
attempts  wUl  be  made  to  photograph 
the  moon  with  the  Ranger  spacecraft- 
one  more  in  1962— in  addition  to  the 
two  Marlner-R  Venus  near-approach 
missions.  The  Venus  spacecraft  will 
carry  instrvunentation  for  studies  of 
magnetic  fields,  particles,  plasma,  mete- 
oric dust,  and  infrared  and  microwave 
radiometers  for  observations  of  the  at- 
mosphere, clouds,  and  surface  of  the 
planet. 

Porter  explained  that  launchmg  an- 
nouncements of  U.S.  scientific  satellites 
and  space  probes  are  being  distributed 
through  Spacewarn,  an  international 
network  recognized  by  Cospar.  He  said 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  look 
to  Cospar  for  organizing  international 
space  cooperation.  Porter  said  Cospar 
leadership  will  be  an  inevitable  necessity 
during  the  World  Magnet  Survey  and 
the  International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun 
scheduled  for  the  1964-65  period. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  the  pioneer  as- 
tronauts of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  will  meet  for  the  first  time  and 
exchange  summaries  of  their  flights  into 
space.  This  first  public  meeting  will  be 
limited  to  formal  prepared  statements 
relating  to  the  flight  of  each.  Maj .  Gher- 
man  Titov  will  be  preceded  by  V.  Par- 
rin  of  the  USSR.,  who  will  discuss  the 
experience  gained  by  Soviet  scientists  on 
the  effect  of  the  space  environment  on 
man  and  other  living  organisms.  Titov 
will  limit  his  remarks  to  the  preparation 
of  his  orbital  flight  and  the  results  of 
the  17-orbit  mission. 

UNITED    STATES   AND   SOVIET   START    SPACE  TALKS 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  held  their 
first  talk  today  on  cooperation  in  space 
research.  The  preparatory  and  explora- 
tory meeting  lasted  1  hour  and  20  min- 
utes. The  participants  were  Dr.  Hugh 
L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  Dr.  Anatoli  A.  Blagonravov 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science.  They 
met  at  10:40  a.m.  at  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations.  U.S.  sources  refused 
to  reveal  details  of  the  meeting.  How- 
ever, the  two  scientists  were  to  have 
taken  up  a  wide  range  of  possible  areas 
of  space  cooperation  mentioned  this 
month  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

President  Kennedy's  letter  suggested 
that  the  discussions  consider  such  joint 
projects  as  the  establishment  of  a  satel- 
lite system  to  provide  global  weather 
data,  radio  tracking  stations  on  each 
other's  territory,  mapping  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  in  space,  experimental 
communications  by  satellites  and  space 
medicine. 

In  his  reply.  Mr.  Khrushchev  proposed 
broad  cooperation  that  included  in  prin- 
ciple the  projects  offered  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. But  he  did  not  commit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  detailed  program. 


t  WOULD    EXPAND    TALKS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  this  afternoon,  the  U.S.  represent- 
ative, Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  suggested 
that  the  United  States-Soviet  talks 
might  be  broadened  to  include  other 
countries. 

Although  these  discussions  start  out  by 
being  bilateral — 

He  said — 
we    hop*     that     cooperative     projecU     will 
emerge  from  them  in  which  many  other  na- 
tions win  wUh  to  play  a  part. 

Mr.  Plimpton  also  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  set  specific  tasks  for  Acting  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  that  would  make 
the  United  Nations  a  "clearinghouse " 
for  information  on  space  activities. 

One  would  be  the  creation  of  a  com- 
prehensive directory  of  organizations 
and  research  institutions  concerned  with 
outer  space  matters — including  infor- 
mation on  their  purposes,  officers,  facili- 
ties and  activities. 

S    51     PRESS    KIT 

An  outstanding  example  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space  is  the  world's 
first  international  satellite,  carrying  ex- 
periments prepared  by  the  United  King- 
dom to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the 
ionosphere  and  its  complex  relationships 
with  the  sun. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  launched  the  132-pound 
scientific  spacecraft,  designated  "S-51." 
into  a  planned  elliptical  orbit  ranging 
from  200  to  600  statute  miles  above  the 
earth,  by  a  three-stage  Delta  rocket 
vehicle. 

The  U.S.  spacecraft  built  by  NASA's 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Green- 
belt,  Md..  carried  six  British  experiments 
in  an  integrated  assault  of  the  unknowns 
of  the  ionosphere,  the  radio  refiective 
layer  which  begins  some  35  miles  above 
the  earth  where  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
tremely tenuous.  In  this  region,  incom- 
ing high  energy  radiations  from  the 
sun — X-rays  and  ultraviolet — collide 
with  air  molecules  and  atoms,  freeing 
electrons  and  leaving  positively  charged 
atoms  or  ions. 

These  clouds  of  free  electrons  and 
charged  ions  form  a  succession  of  elec- 
trically charged  layers  that  extend  up 
to  where  the  earth's  atmosphere  merges 
with  outer  space.  The  ionosphere  filters 
out  dangerous  sun  radiations  and  at  the 
same  time  acts  as  a  mirror  to  radio 
waves  making  communications  across 
international  distances  possible. 

S-51  carries  three  ionospheric  experi- 
ments to  measure  electron  density  and 
temperature  and  the  composition  of 
positive  ions.  Two  experiments  will  at- 
tempt to  monitor  the  intensity  of  radia- 
tion from  the  sun  in  the  ultraviolet — 
Lyman- Alpha  line  of  the  sun-surface, 
or  chromosphere — and  X-ray  bands  of 
the  solar  corona.  The  sixth  experiment 
will  attempt  to  measure  cosmic  rays. 
This  experiment  will  be  supported  by 
simultaneous  measurements  of  cosmic 
rays  from  the  ground  and  by  aircraft 
and  balloon  flights. 


The  spacecraft  was  launched  from  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla.,  with  a  planned  inclination  of 
55°  to  the  equator.  The  planned  orbital 
period  is  approximately  100  minutes. 

The  international  spacecraft  will  be 
tracked  by  13  stations  of  NASA's 
Minitrack  Network  in  8  countries. 
Besides  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  countries  cooperating  in  the  network 
on  this  project  are  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Newfoundland. 

The  program  involving  the  S-51 
originated  in  a  U.S.  propasal  to  repre- 
sentatives of  Cospar — Committee  on 
Space  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Sicentific  Unions — in  March 
1959.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment offered  to  launch  individual  ex- 
periments or  entire  payloads  designed  by 
foreign  scientists,  when  such  experi- 
ments were  of  mutual  scientific  interest. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  one  of  the  first 
to  accept  this  offer.  Scientific  informa- 
tion coming  from  the  S-51  program  as 
well  as  all  other  NASA  scientific  en- 
deavors will  be  made  available  to  the 
world  scientific  community,  in  con- 
formance with  the  American  concept  of 
conducting  an  open  space  program. 

Scientific  direction  for  this  joint 
United  States-United  Kingdom  project 
i.s  provided  by  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell, 
Director,  Office  of  Space  Sciences,  NASA 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
represents  the  United  States,  and  Prof. 
Sir  Harrie  Massey.  Chairman  of  the 
British  National  Committee  on  Space 
Research.  London,  who  represents  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Each  country  has  an  S-51  project 
manager,  project  coordinator,  and 
project  scientists.  All  working  decisions 
are  .subject  to  the  approval  of  the  project 
managers.  ResponsibiUty  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  program  rests  with  the 
project  coordinators.  Project  scientists 
are  responsible  for  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  various  experiments.  Overall 
policy  matters  are  decided  by  the  NASA 
Administrator  for  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  British  National 
Committee  for  Space  Research  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  are  shown  in  the  at- 
tached chart. 

U.S.  responsibilities  for  the  project  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  NASA's  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  which  provided 
some  112  man-years  for  the  project.  It 
was  responsible  for  the  design,  fabrica- 
tion, and  testing  of  the  spacecraft  struc- 
ture, power  supply,  telemetry,  command 
receiver,  temperature  control,  and  data 
storage.  Goddard's  Field  Projects 
Branch  provided  necessary  launch  facili- 
ties at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range;  and 
the  NASA's  Langley  Research  Center  • 
provided  a  62-foot  vacuum  test  sphere 
for  payload  system  test  and  checkout. 

The  United  Kingdom  responsibilities 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  Imperial 
College,  London,  which  has  a  cosmic  ray 
experiment  abroad  and  will  make  air- 
craft measurements  of  the  intensity  of 
secondary  cosmic  rays;  the  University  of  < 
Birmingham,  which  has  an  electron  den- 


sity experiment;  the  University  College. 
London,  which  has  the  electron  tem- 
perature, solar  ultraviolet  emission — 
Lyman-Alpha — solar  hard  X-ray  spec- 
trum, ionosphere  composition  experi- 
ments, and  the  payload  aspect  sensor; 
and  the  University  of  Leicester,  which  is 
participating  in  the  X-ray  experiment. 

In  general,  the  United  Kingdom  had 
responsibility  for  the  design,  fabrication, 
and  testing  of  all  fiight  sensors  and  their 
associated  electronics  up  to  the  telemetry 
encoder  input.  The  United  Kingdom 
also  handles  data  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation. 

The  United  States  was  responsible  for 
all  spacecraft  subsystems  except  the  ex- 
periments, and  for  launching  the  satel- 
lite into  orbit.  The  United  States  per- 
forms tracking,  data  acquisition,  and 
data  processing  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  The  United  Kingdom  will 
assist  in  the  acquisition  of  telemetered 
data. 

Individual  experiments  relating  to 
those  in  the  S-51  have  been  performed 
in  other  sounding  rocket  and  satellite 
launchings.  However,  S-51  represents  a 
combined  assault  to  study  the  ionosphere 
and  the  sun's  radiations  at  one  time. 

The  primary  purpose  of  S-5rs  cosmic 
ray  experiment  is  to  investigate  time 
variations  of  heavy  nuclei  in  the  pri- 
mary cosmic  radiation  using  a  thin- 
walled  omnidirectional  counter. 

The  purpose  of  the  X-ray  and  ultra- 
violet measurements  is  to  obtain  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  ionizing  radia- 
tions from  the  sun. 

Solar  X-rays  were  first  quantitatively 
measured  in  1949,  utilizing  thin  beryl- 
lium-window photocounters  in  a  V-2 
rocket  fiight.  The  Lyman-Alpha  hne 
of  hydrogen  was  first  detected  in  1952. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral dozen  measurements  of  the  solar 
X-ray  and  hydrogen  Lyman-Alpha  in- 
tensities utilizing  various  rockets  in- 
cluding Aerobee-Hi — with  solar  pointing 
controls — Nike-Deacon  and  Nike-Asp. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Orbiting  Solar 
Observatory  currently  is  making  meas- 
urements in  the  X-ray,  gamma  ray,  and 
ultraviolet  portion  of  the  sun's  electro- 
magnetic spectrimi. 

s-51    PROJECT    PARTICIPANTS 

The  S-51  project  utilizes  a  manage- 
ment concept  of  a  joint  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  working  group  with 
various  ad  hoc  committees  named  as 
required. 

The  basic  S-51  working  group  mem- 
bers are: 

UNITED    KINGDOM 

University  of  Birmingham:  electron 
density;  Prof.  J.  Sayers,  project  scientist. 

Imperial  College.  London:  cosmic  ray; 
Dr.  H.  Elliot,  project  scientist,  and  Dr. 
J.  J.  Quenby.  alternate. 

University  of  Leicester:  X-ray  experi- 
ment; Dr.  K.  A.  Pounds,  project  scientist. 

University  College,  London:  all  other 
experiments — electron  temperature,  solar 
ultraviolet.  X-ray.  ionosphere  composi- 
tion, payload  aspects;  Dr.  A.  P.  "Willmore, 
project  scientist:  Dr.  R.  L.  F.  Boyd,  al- 
ternate; Mr.  M.  O.  Robbins,  United  King- 
dom project  manager;  and  Dr.  Dorling, 
United  Kingdom  coordinator. 


VNIRD    STATES 

NATIONAL   ASSONATmcS   AND    SPACE 

AOMINISTKATION 

NASA  headquarters:  Dr.  J.  E.  Naugle, 
program  chief;  Mr.  M.  J.  Aucremanne, 
project  oflflcer. 

Goddard  Space  Plight  Center:  Mr. 
R.  C.  Baumann,  project  manager;  Mr. 
R.  E.  Bourdeau.  project  scientist;  Mr. 
J.  T.  Shea,  coordinator;  Mr.  H.  J.  Peake, 
telemetry  radio  frequency;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Rochelle.  telemetry  coding;  Mr.  P.  T. 
Cole,  data  storage,  Mr.  C.  L.  "Wagner, 
mechanical  design;  Mr.  P.  Yagerhofer, 
power  supply;  Mr.  M.  Schach,  thermal 
design;  Mr.  W.  Hord,  environmental 
testing;  Mr.  J.  Turkiewicz,  electrical 
systems  integration;  Mr.  C.  H.  Looney, 
tracking  systems;  Mr.  John  H.  Berbert, 
tracking  operations;  Mr.  Albert  G.  Fer- 
ris, data  reduction;  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Bulge,  operations  control. 

I  also  notice  that  President  Kennedy 
stated: 

The  tasks  are  so  challenging,  the  costs  so 
great,  and  the  risks  to  the  brave  men  who 
engage  In  space  exploration  so  great  that  we 
must  In  all  good  conscience  try  every  possi- 
bility of  sharing  these  tasks  and  costs  and  of 
,  minimizing  these  risks. 

With  this  preface  did  President  Ken- 
nedy outline  the  first  "specific"  proposals 
of  .space  cooperation  to  the  Soviet  Union : 

First.  Joint  establishment  of  a  weather 
satellite  system.  The  United  States 
would  launch  one  satellite  and  Russia 
one  in  near-polar  orbits  in  planes  ap- 
proximately perpendicular  to  each  other 
to  photograph  cloud  cover  and  provide 
services  to  all  nations. 

Second.  Establishment  of  operational 
tracking  services  by  both  nations  in  each 
other's  territory.  The  United  States 
would  provide  the  equipment  for  a  track- 
ing station  in  Russia  and  train  Soviet 
technicians  to  operate  it,  and  the  Soviets 
would  do  likewise  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  Joint  establishment  of  a  geo- 
detic satellite  system.  Two  satellites 
would  be  laimched,  one  by  the  Umted 
States  and  one  by  Russia;  one  in  near 
orbit  the  other  more  distant,  to  map  the 
earth's  magnetic  field. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  is  invited  to 
join  in  a  project  already  initiated  by  the 
United  States  in  experimental  communi- 
cations by  satellites. 

Fifth.  Joint  efforts  and  exchange  of 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  space  medicine 
in  cormection  with  manned  space  flight. 

Beyond  these  specific  projects,  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  discuss  broader  cooperation  In 
the  still  more  challenging  projects  which 
must  be  undertaken  In  the  e.xploration  of 
outer  space — 

The  President  affirmed  in  a  letter  to 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev. 

The  President  revealed  that  he  has 
named  U.S.  technical  representatives 
who  would  be  prepared  to  meet  with  Rus- 
sian counterparts  to  follow  on  with  the 
U.S.  proposals.  He  suggested  that  the 
representatives  meet  privately  during 
sessions  of  the  U.N.'s  Space  Committee, 
which  reconvenes  this  week. 

In  his  recent  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  President  Kennedy  said: 

We  shall  urge  proposals  extending  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  the  limit  of  man's 


exploration  In  the  universe,  preserving  outer 
space  for  peaceful  use;  prohibiting  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  In  space  and  on  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  opening  the  mysteries  and 
benefits  of  space  to  every  nation.  We  shall 
propose  further  cooperative  efforts  between 
all  nations  In  weather  prediction  and  even- 
tually In  weather  control.  We  shall  propose, 
finally,  a  global  system  of  communication 
satellites  Unking  the  whole  world  in  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

THE    PRACTICAL    PATOfT   OT   OUB    VS.    SPACE 
PEOGKAM 

Security:  Department  of  Defense  has 
a  need  for  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment output  for  application  in  space. 

Education:  NASA  programs  are  pro- 
ducing challenges  to  technical  educa- 
tional institutions  to  produce  students 
quaUfied  to  meet  the  constantly  rising 
criteria  that  results  from  the  advances 
in  scientiflc  disciplines  utilized  by  NASA. 

Employment:  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  industries  presently  support- 
ing NASA  and  the  increased  employment 
in  these  industries,  thousands  of  new 
flrms  employing  wide  varieties  of  skills 
have  come  into  being  as  a  result  of 
NASA's  programs.  Five  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  is  being  spent  annually  in 
research  and  development.  About  90 
percent  of  that  will  be  through  contracts 
with  civilian  firms. 

Specific — Meteorological  satellites :  Ti- 
tans I  through  IV  have  produced  better 
than  90,000  weather  photographs  for  the 
benefit  of  our  meteorologists  and  those 
of  other  cooperating  nations. 

Communication  satellites:  These  de- 
vices are  intended  to  supplement  not  re- 
place international  surface  communica- 
tions. They  will  handle  in  1  hour  the 
traflBc  presently  experienced  over  a  24- 
hour  period.  In  addition  they  will  pro- 
vide global  television  from  synchronous 
orbital  altitudes. 

Navigation  satellites:  By  providing  ac- 
curate navigational  fixes  for  ships  and 
aircraft,  particularly  those  aircraft  in 
the  Mach  two  to  three  performance 
capabilities,  there  will  result  a  substan- 
tial economic  savings  of  operational 
costs  to  the  Government  and  to  the  in- 
ternational carriers.  These  satellites 
will  also  provide  increased  safety  factors 
to  international  travel. 

High-speed  computer  technology : 
High-speed  com'tjuters  have  been  dra- 
matically exploited  in  application  and 
drastically  reduced  in  size  through  min- 
iaturization and  microminiaturization. 
They  have  become  indispensable  for 
operations  requiring  quickly  the  results 
of  complex  computations. 

Thermoelectric  devices:  Solar  cells, 
small  sources  of  power  originally  de- 
veloped for  space  satellites. 

Heat  resistance  materials:  These 
materials  originally  used  for  insulation 
of  payloads  reentering  the  atmosphere 
from  space  are  now  being  used  for  pots 
and  pans  and  kitchenware,  and  so  forth. 

Medical  research:  Space  medicine  is 
providing  much  greater  detail  knowledge 
of  bodily  functions,  physiological  reac- 
tions and  anatomical  resistance  to  stress 
under  unusual  environments.^ 

Electronics:  Space  research  has  pro- 
duced advances  in  electronic  apblications 
now  being  lised  in  bioastronautios.  radar 
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systems,  radio  and  video  transmission, 
surveying,  infrared,  and  many  others. 

Miscellaneous  derivatives:  Novel  tech- 
niques and  appUcations  in  space  research 
can  be  found  in  air  conditions,  insula- 
tions, heating,  welding,  mining,  infor- 
mation processing  and  retrieval,  pump- 
ing equipment,  remote  automation. 

A  compilation  of  NASA  appropriations 
follows : 

SASA— Total  1962  appropriation, 
$1,671,750,000 
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NASA  will  be  authorized,  as  of  July 
1,  1962,  525  positions  excepted  from  Civil 
Service  Commission  control.  Of  this 
number.  NASA  has  filled  354  positions. 
NASA  wants  115  more,  but  they  have  not 
aa  yet  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  These  positions  are  used 
and  needed  to  employ  outstanding  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  of  whom  there  are 
very  few  available  for  Government  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  raised  the  question:  What  is 
NASA  doing  about  checking  on  prime 
contractors  to  be  sure  there  is  no  exorbi- 
tant fee  on  fee? 

NASA  answered  by  stating  that  they 
are  concerned  with  the  fees  paid  to  all 
contractors.  In  establishing  a  contrac- 
tor's fee  on  research  and  development 
contracts,  a  fixed  amount  is  negotiated 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  considered  to  be 
the  total  contribution  of  the  contractor 
to  the  project.  Many  factors  are  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit  or  fee.  Some  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  are:  the  extent  to  which 
the  prime  contractor  directly  performs 
the  contract  work;  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  any  subcontracting;  the  extent 
of  the  contractor's  managerial  efforts 
and  responsibility  and  risk  as  to  the  sub- 
contracted work;  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  subcontracting  results  in  a 
better  performance  or  product  at  less 
cost. 

A  relatively  large  amoimt  of  subcon- 
tracting does  not  necessarily  make  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  lesser  profit  or  fee. 
The  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
subcontracting  and  the  effect  on  the 
prime  contractor's  costs  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

As  a  result  of  substantial  subcontract- 
ing, the  prime  contractor's  managerial 
effort  is  reduced,  technical  contribution 
is  lessened,  and  responsibility  and  risk 
are.  in  effect,  shifted  to  subcontractors. 
In  this  instance  the  amoimt  of  profit  or 
fee  of  the  prime  conti-actor  on  the  sub- 
contracted work  is  less  than  where  the 
prime  contractor  performs  the  work  di- 
rectly and  assumes  substantial  risk. 

So  long  as  the  prime  contractor's  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  assure  compatibility 
of  subsystems   and  major   components 


and  functional  performance  of  the  inte- 
grated system,  and  such  subsystems  and 
components  are  included  in  the  prime 
contract,  recognition  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor's responsibility  and  managerial 
and  technical  contribution  requires  that 
he  receive  a  reasonable  profit  or  fee  for 
such  services.  A  profit  or  fee  by  both 
the  contractor  and  subcontractor  is  justi- 
fied as  long  as  the  profits  or  fees  repre- 
sent a  fair  return  to  the  contractors  in 
the  performance  of  their  work.  When- 
ever it  is  determined  to  be  technically 
feasible  and  desirable  to  procure  sub- 
systems and  components  directly  from 
the  basic  source  of  supply,  such  supplies 
are  procured  by  dii-ect  contrnct  with 
these  sources,  and  fee  or  profit  is  there- 
upon paid  only  to  the  basic  supplier. 

Further,  NASA  has  developed  policies 
and  procedures  in  the  subcoiitracling 
area  for  the  evaluation,  review,  and  ap- 
proval of  prime  contractors'  make-or- 
buy  programs  and  proposed  subcon- 
tracts. 

A  make-or-buy  program  submitted  by 
the  prospective  contractor  is  carefully 
reviewed  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
many  factors,  which  include  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tractor's plan  to  make  or  buy  on  price, 
quality,  delivery,  and  performance? 

Does  the  contractor  plan  to  broaden 
his  base  of  subcontractors  through  com- 
petition? 

Does  the  contractor  or  major  subcon- 
tractors propose  to  do  work  in  plant 
which  differs  signifl:antly  from  their 
normal  in-plant  operation  or  for  which 
they  are  not  historically  suited? 

Will  new  facilities  be  required  and  will 
the  Government  be  asked  to  furnish 
such  facilities? 

If  Government  facihties  are  requested, 
is  there  additional  capacity  elsewhere 
which  is  competent  in  quaUty.  delivery, 
and  overall  cost? 

Negotiations  are  conducted  with  a 
prospective  contractor  to  effect  whatever 
changes  are  considered  necessary  in  his 
proposed  make-or-buy  program.  When 
agreed  to.  the  program  is  incorporated 
into  the  contract.  In  accordance  with 
contract  provisions,  the  contractor  is 
required  to  notify  the  contracting  ofia- 
cer  in  writing  of  any  proposed  change 
in  the  pr(«ram  and  submit  justification 
in  suflBcient  detail  to  permit  evaluation 
of  the  proposed  change.  This  permits 
the  contracting  officer  to  assess  the 
change  and  object  if  warranted. 

In  addition  to  the  review  and  approval 
of  the  contractor's  make-or-buy  pro- 
gram the  contractor  is  also  required  to 
obtain  the  consent  or  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer  before  placing  certain 
subcontracts.  This  requirement  takes 
effect  whenever  cost  or  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  contracts  and  fixed-price  contracts 
exceeding  either  $25,000  or  5  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  prime 
contract  are  involved  and  permits  a  re- 
view of  the  fee  arrangements  intended 
with  subcontractor. 

During  the  life  of  a  contract,  adher- 
ence to  the  negotiated  terms,  including 
fee.  are  controlled  through  the  contract 
administration    function.      This    latter 


process  includes  procurement,  technical, 
audit,  and  legal  review  and  determina- 
tion concerning  contraction  actions. 
Such  contract  administration  may  be 
performed  by  NASA  personnel  at  the 
NASA  installation,  at  the  contractor 
plant,  or  by  DOD  personnel  for  NASA 
where  DOD  has  cognizance  of  contrac- 
tor's plants  involved.  NASA  is  currently 
increasing  the  efforts  of  its  in-house  au- 
dit and  contract  administration  staff. 

I  have  also  asked  NASA  what  is  the 
average  profit  made  by  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  NASA,  such  as  Aerospace  In- 
dustries? 

The  answer  is  that  the  profit  the  aero- 
space firms  receive  on  NASA  contracts 
must  be  derived  within  fees  which  are 
individually  negotiated  for  each  contract, 
based  upon  the  particular  work  the  con- 
tractor undertakes.  During  the  last  half 
of  calendar  1961,  the  total  fees  on  all 
NASA  awards  averaged  6.56  percent  of 
the  estimated  contract  costs.  The  ac- 
tual range  ran  from  3.41  to  9.35  percent 
on  awards  made  duiing  that  period. 
The  profit  retained  by  the  company 
within  this  fee  will  vary  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  company  Incurs 
costs  other  than  those  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  as  reasonable  and 
allocable  under  the  contract  cost  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  armed  services 
procurement  regulation. 

A  vci-y  Important  question  that  is  of 
urgent  importance  to  our  space  program 
is  the  impact  on  the  NASA  space  pro- 
gram of  labor  strikes  in  installations  ei- 
ther from  an  operational  standpoint  or 
construction  viewpoint. 

The  answer  is  that  a  protracted  labor 
strike  could  have  very  serious  Impact  on 
the  NASA  space  program.  The  particu- 
lar area  which  NASA  watches  with  spe- 
cial care  Is  labor  relations  In  connection 
with  construction  of  facilities  such  as 
launching  pads  and  test  stands.  These 
long  lead  time  items  are  the  critical  pac- 
ing items  in  our  ability  to  organize  and 
carry  through  our  flight  mlsslorvs  on 
schedule. 

As  reported  to  me  by  NASA  letter  of 
May  11,  1962,  up  to  the  present  time 
NASA  has  not  encountered  protracted 
work  stoppages  on  its  programs.  For 
example,  from  April  1961  to  the  present 
the  NASA  construction  work  at  the  At- 
lantic Missile  Range  resulted  in  227  man- 
days  lost  due  to  strikes  and  shutdowns; 
however,  the  individual  shutdowns  re- 
sulting in  this  lost  time  were  relatively 
short  and  only  one  specific  item,  a  helium 
installation  at  the  Saturn  launch  pad, 
was  directly  delayed  approximately  3 
days  in  its  completion.  Early  In  1961 
NASA  appointed  a  labor  relations  spe- 
cialist located  in  Huntsville  who  works 
closely  on  pix>blems  of  Interest  to  the 
President's  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commis- 
sion. In  practice  tills  means  he  spends 
a  substantial  share  of  his  time  on  the 
major  construction  sites  of  the  NASA — 
at  this  time  located  at  Cape  Canaveral 
and  shortly  to  be  expanded  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  area. 

This  labor  situation  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  watched  very  closely  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  we  were  threatened  until 
midnight  last  night— May  22.  1952— by  a 
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serious  stoppage  through  strike  of  the 
transportation  workers — Teamsters  Lo- 
cal No.  986.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  against 
Crow  Transportation  Co.,  subcontractor 
for  Llndy  Air  Products  Corp. — hauling 
liquid  propellants  for  our  engine  and 
vehicle  requirements  to  the  desert  test 
areas.  Our  people  were  Involved  per- 
sonally In  relieving  this  situation  and  we 
have  been  advised  that  the  threatened 
72 -hour  strike  notice  was  withdrawn. 

A    HANDFUL    or    QUIETNESS 

As  we  earthbound  creatures  proceed 
to  the  exploration  of  the  great  universe. 
we  do  need  to  sit  down  for  contemplation 
and  study  with  a  good  handful  of  quiet- 
ness. The  silence  of  the  universe  is 
simply  the  silence  to  earthbound  ears 
and  atmosphere  trained  hearing. 

A  meaningful  quote  to  space  enthu- 
siasts and  researchers  is  the  verse  from 
the  Bible: 

Better  is  a  handful  of  quietness  than  two 
handfuls  of  oil  and  a  striving  after  wind. 
(Eccleslastes  4:6.) 

My  recommendation  today  is  that  we 
sit  down  and  restudy  the  overall  pur- 
poses, parameters  of  our  many  space 
projects  and  programs,  and  restate  the 
philosophy  of  the  area  of  reference  and 
background  within  which  these  programs 
are  placed.  Are  we  proceeding  with  our 
research  development  and  exploration 
programs  with  two  handfuls  of  oil  and 
a  striving  after  wind?  This  is  a  serious 
and  meaningful  challenge. 

The  adoption  by  President  Kennedy 
of  the  manned  flights  to  the  moon  as  a 
national  goal  is  one  example  in  fitting 
many  lesser  programs  into  an  integrated 
longer  range  target.  But  in  considera- 
tion of  the  universe  and  the  challenge  of 
space,  the  moon  flight,  in  terms  of  space, 
is  simply  a  journey  to  a  suburban  com- 
mvmity.  Let  us  face  the  fact:  a  journey 
to  a  suburban  community  which  takes 
60  hours  must  be  looked  at  as  far  from 
efficient  and  simply  too  long  in  time,  and 
the  effort  with  present  boosters,  present 
chemical  fuels,  and  payload  capacity  is 
completely  out  of  proportion  for  prac- 
tical purposes  for  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposal  for  the 
Nova  rocket  with  the  innocence  of  a 
child  on  a  bright  spring  morning.  We 
see  a  tremendous  metal  rocket  as  tall  as 
a  30 -story  building,  with  the  proportions 
of  an  elephant's  body  and  the  payload 
as  big  as  a  rabbits  head.  A  well  propor- 
tioned dinosaur  with  a  daily  diet  of 
herbs,  foliage,  and  grass  would  crack  a 
big  smile  not  only  because  of  the  un- 
gainly proportions  of  the  Nova  rocket,  but 
also  because  of  the  low-yield  chemical 
fuels  and  intricate  plumbing  for  its  in- 
sides.  I  have  described  the  present-day 
liquid-fuel  boosters  as  plumbers'  night- 
mares, but  the  Nova  rocket  plans  are 
really  plumbers'  nightmares  in  the  big 
economy  size.  From  the  proposals  al- 
ready being  made  by  our  scientists  and 
research  worki?rs,  the  costs  of  building 
and  maintaining  a  string  or  a  stable  of 
Novas  will  dwarf  the  size  of  all  other 
U.S.  projects  put  together.  The  total 
U.S.  budget  of  $2  billion  annually  for 
public  works  becomes  lost  in  the  budget 
shuffle  and  as  can  be  seen,  such  as  a  space 


change  in  the  U.S.  budget  for  one  pur- 
pose alone,  regardless  of  all  the  other 
research  and  development  work,  throws 
the  U.S.  Goverrmaent's  budget  completely 
out  of  proportion. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  people  who 
has  been  a  big  booster  for  space  and 
space  programs  for  a  niamber  of  years, 
and  agree  completely  with  the  concept 
that  the  exploration,  research,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  universe  is  not  only  the 
industrial  revolution  but  the  opening  up 
of  the  continents  of  the  world  multiplied 
many  times.  We  have  not  yet  felt  the 
real  impact  of  space  and  the  space  pro- 
grams. My  deep  concern  is  that  the 
space  programs  adopted  be  well  thought 
out  and  placed  in  the  proper  perspective 
and  philosophy,  so  that  we  do  not  wake 
up  having  shot  a  meaningless  and  expen- 
sive bolt  into  space,  of  high  mass  and 
velocity,  but  of  bitterly  low  productivity 
and  practical  results. 

Already  we  can  see  that  the  flight  of 
60  hours  each  way  on  a  moon  journey  is 
too  long  practically  and  probably  haz- 
ardous as  well.  While  we  are  making 
radiation  studies,  we  must  remember 
that  our  moon  programs  are  scheduled 
for  the  late  1960's  when  the  solar  storms 
and  radiation  can  be  expected  to  be  at 
peak.  The  11th  year  cycle  of  solar 
storms  and  radiation  will  be  at  its  most 
stormy  peak  in  the  late  1960's,  so  that  a 
suburban  trip,  even  to  the  moon,  must 
be  looked  ifpon  with  new  parameters. 

Looking  at  the  proposals  for  the  ad- 
vanced Saturn  programs  and  the  Nova 
rocket  programs,  we  might  be  well  ad- 
vised to  remember  the  warning  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1901  of  Dr.  Simon  Newcombe 
writing  in  McClures  for  September  1901: 

The  first  successful  flier  will  be  the  hard 
work  of  watchmaking  and  will  carry  nothing 
heavier  than  an  insect. 

While  we  are  setting  again  the  space 
targets  ahead  in  ascending  magnitude 
we  should  pause  to  take  a  survey  on  the 
platform  where  we  now  stand  in  space. 
We  in  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  have  a  good  platform  to  start  into 
space.  I  have  denied  all  along  that  there 
was  a  space  or  missile  gap  between  our- 
selves and  any  other  countries,  and  I 
believe  present  knowledge  now  bears  out 
this  fact.  Back  in  1959  and  1960  those  of 
us  who  steadfastly  maintained  this  point 
of  view  were  often  looked  upon  a&  being 
pedestrian  and  lacking  imagination  but 
sufficient  it  is  to  see  that  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  pundits  with  whom  we 
have  argued  now  are  classed  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  and  cause  a  slight 
snicker  because  of  the  political  overtones 
that  were  in  evidence  at  the  time. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Mercury 
manned  space  flights  have  been  99^^i(mi 
percent  successful  so  that  of  the  three 
planned  coming  Mercury  flights,  at  least 
one  flight  will  probably  be  canceled  as 
not  necessary.  We  should  not  forget 
that  the  Thor  booster  has  set  a  reliable 
record  of  95  percent  in  1960  space  shots. 
We  have  thus  come  to  the  time  when 
manned  space  flight  becomes  training 
and  navigation  and  orbiting  any  satellite 
becomes  highly  efficient  operational  pro- 
graming. 


My  recommendations  for  the  new  pa- 
rameters of  space  are  as  follows:  Plan 
for  booster  complexes  and  speeds  of  1 
billion  E>ounds  thrust  and  100.000  miles 
per  hour.  For  these  parameters  the 
present  projects  and  plans  are  clearly 
inadequate.  Taking  the  problem  of 
speed,  if  we  extrapolate  the  increase  of 
speeds  from  1909  to  1962.  we  can  see  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  I  am  suggesting.  For  exam- 
ple, Glenn  H.  Curtis  at  the  First  Bennet 
International  Airplane  Race  at  the  first 
international  flying  meet  at  Rheims. 
France,  flew  at  a  speed  of  45" lo  miles 
per  hour,  and  took  the  prize.  For  the 
X-15  present  level  of  accomplishment. 
Major  Walker,  Neil  Armstrong.  Scott 
Crossfield,  and  Maj.  Robert  White  are 
bringing  within  realization  speeds  of 
4,200  miles  and  upward  per  hour  and 
250.000  feet  altitude — and  this  is  for  a 
plane  operating  in  what  we  know  as  the 
atmosphere.  Using  this  himdredfold  in- 
crease of  speed  in  planes  as  the  method 
of  calculating  speeds  to  come  in  space, 
we  find  some  amazing  figures.  We  find 
speeds  of  100,000  miles  per  hour  only  4 
times  the  preeent  plarmed  escape  speed 
of  25,000  miles  per  hour,  which  would 
shorten  the  moon  trip  to  2  ^  2  hours  each 
way.  But  we  find  by  extrapolation  that 
100  times  the  25,000  miles  per  hour  es- 
cape speed  now  planned  becomes  for  the 
future  2,500.000  miles  per  hour.  Such  pa- 
rameters of  speed  likewise  force  us  to 
raise  our  parameters  of  distance  because 
we  are  then  planning  out  of  the  subur- 
ban or  moon  area  as  such  speeds  carmot 
be  used  and  have  burst  the  bounds  of 
suburban  moon  travel. 

I  recommend  strongly  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Increased  emphasis  on  research  and 
development  of  high-energy  propellants 
and  fuels  such  as  boron  and  fluorine. 
This  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  boosters 
and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  payload. 
I  do  not  believe  that  hydrogen  can  be 
depended  upon  for  extended  space  mis- 
sions such  as  the  Apollo  program  to  the 
moon  because  of  its  low  boiling  F>oint  and 
necessity  for  high  insulation  and  in- 
creases in  the  demands  of  weight  and 
room  in  the  space  vehicle.  Borons  and 
fluorine  are  space  storable  and  do  not 
require  such  insulation.  Because  of  their 
high  specific  impulse,  combination  of 
these  high-energy  propellants  would 
greatly  increase  payload. 

I  strongly  recommend  an  increase  of 
the  NASA  budget  for  boron  fuels.  Boron 
fuels  fall  under  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Technology.  The  directorship  of 
that  office  is  now  vacant,  with  only  an 
acting  director,  Thomas  F.  Dixon.  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  of  NASA.  Within 
that  office  is  the  Propulsion  and  Power 
Generation  Office,  which  was  also  with- 
out a  director  until  recently.  These  gaps 
in  NASA  organization  hold  back  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  the  specific 
project  for  boron  fuels  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963  budget  because  many  projects  are 
lumped  together  in  a  general  research 
and  advanced  technology  budget.  Re- 
programing  of  funds  within  NASA  is  the 
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usual  way  In  which  one  project  is  built 
up  and  others  deemphasized.  Advanced 
technology  for  liquid  propulsion  includes 
many  research  programs  besides  boron 
fuels  and.  with  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  the  competition  results  in  less  of 
an  effort  in  boron  fuels  than,  I  under- 
stand, even  NASA  would  like.  There- 
fore, to  increase  boron  fuels  work,  the 
total  a'dvanced  technology  for  liquid  pro- 
pulsion budget  will  have  to  increase. 

The    following    table    illustrates    the 
situation: 


Fiscal  year    Fi'se.J  year 
l<x52        I        19fi3 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


May  23 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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Total  rffiupst  10«3  bn  If-'t  of  | 

NASA  lorliqni  IproimWon.l »'«•%  !'^.'"«i 

NASA     buUKit    rt'.iiiist    for  j 

unulvsls    anl    cxiHTlmontnl 

devplotinipnt  for  liquid  pro- 

pulsion  - j$7.iWl.(»^ 

In  luitry  (.rup.Kal  to  di'volop 

OTVuen    .ilMiir>rt'l>'f)if>orHne 

S|>ace  slorabli'  i)roi><.  ILoit 

Maxiniuia    [Kj-SMhlo    to    pra- 

rtently  spcn'l 

NASA  intent  wUli  rnsiwct  to 

above  industry  proposal 


41*.  noo 


21)0.000 


13,  li*K  UUO 

liUOO.OOO 
20,000,000 


'  Induiii-s  proiK;U.uils. 

I  believe  at  least  $500,000  should  be 
added  to  fill  the  blank  for  fiscal  1963.  In 
addition  to  regularly  budgeted  NASA 
funds. 

NASA  argues  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  diborane  yet  to  decide  whether  it 
can  be  used  as  a  fuel.  The  potential  of 
diborane  has  been  obvious  for  2  years 
and  yet  now  NASA  has  no  experimental 
programs  to  try  to  answer  tlieir  own 
questions,  nor  will  the  $200,000  planned 
go  very  far  in  getting  answers.  Also,  at 
least  one  major  rocket  company  is  sure 
enough  of  diborane  to  put  their  own 
money  into  preliminary  tests. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  make  a  "go 
ahead  or  abandon  it"  decision  on  penta- 
borane  by  December  1962.  It  is  most 
urgent  that  NASA  try  to  gear  its  dibor- 
ane work  to  this  schedule  so  that  NASA 
will  have  some  idea  of  futiu-e  require- 
ments at  that  time.  Then,  the  future 
scheduling  could  be  done  in  the  light  of 
a  coordinated  national  requirement. 

The  NASA  has  concentrated,  in  the 
high  energy  fuel  field,  on  liquid  hydrogen 
which  may  prove  satisfactory  for  many 
space  propulsion  missions.  However,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  liquid  hydrogen 
will  not  be  satisfactory  for  all  missions, 
this  is  due  to  its  low  boiling  point  which 
makes  impossible  space  storability  with- 
out special  provisions  which  impose 
weight  penalties. 

Much  work  is  needed  to  improve 
space-storable  fuels.  State  of  the  art 
combinations,  such  as  hydrazines  ,and 
nitrogen  tetroxide.  do  not  allow  payloads 
equal  to  liquid  hydrogen.  Advanced, 
high  energy,  space  storable  fuels,  such  as 
boranes  and  fluorine  compounds,  offer 
even  higher  payload  capability  than  li- 
quid hydrogen  and  are  storable  without 
special  provisions.  In  addition,  the 
development  of  these  advanced  propel- 
lants  will  allow  increase  system  simplic- 
ity— reliability — ease  of  handling,  and 
minimum  vehicle  size. 

Chemical  fuels  and  oxidizers  have  de- 
veloped from  the  alcohol -oxygen  system 
of  the  German  V-2  to  the  exotic  boranes 
and  fluorine  compounds  available  today. 
The  specific  impulse  and  payload  capa- 


bility has  increased  markedly  as  these 
new  propellants  have  changed  from  test- 
tube  curiosities  to  tank-car  reality. 

However,  the  adoption  of  superior  fuels 
by  the  systems  engineers  has  been  slow. 
In  addition  to  specific  impulse  and  physi- 
cal characteristics,  evaluation  includes 
logistics,  economy,  launch  operations, 
mission  characteristics  and  spacecraft 
system;^.  Economy  has  dictated  the  re- 
cent U.S.  standardization  on  kerosene 
and  liquid  ozj'gen  for  big  boosters— the 
H-1  engine  in  the  Saturn,  and  so  forth. 
The  huge  amount  of  fuel  u.sed  during 
the  boost  phase  requires  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  per  pound,  even  at  some  sacri- 
fice in  specific  impulse. 

In  upper  stapes,  fuel  quantities  are 
less  and  performance  is  the  principal 
criteria.  Several  years  ago,  liquid  hydro- 
gen ard  liquid  oxygen  were  thought  to 
be  the  ultimate  propellant  combination 
from  the  standpoint  of  specific  impulse, 
and  so  all  of  our  upper  stage  propulsion 
work  was  centered  about  this  system.  It 
is  a  big  gamble  and  the  outcome  still 
cannot  be  predicted  because  no  person 
can  presently  assure  practical  opera- 
tional feasibility  of  the  liquid-hydrogen 
engine  in  extended  space  missions. 

Even  if  the  liquid-hydrogen  engine  Is 
technically  successful,  its  utility  for  some 
space  missions  is  in  doubt.  The  very 
low  boilin?  point  of  liquid  hydrogen 
meanii  that  appreciable  amounts  will  be 
lost  through  evaporation  as  time  goes 
on,  even  in  the  cold  of  outer  space,  and 
especially  near  the  moon  or  planets 
where  sunlight  is  reflected  to  the  vehicle. 
The  penalty  of  much  or  appreciable 
heav>'  Insulation  cannot  be  afforded. 

An  important  plan  for  space  flights 
involves  caching  of  supplies  on  the  moon. 
Liquid  hydrogen  simply  would  not  stay 
put.  Thus  the  need  for  a  truly  space 
storable  propellant  is  demonstrated. 

Fortunately,  such  materials  are  avail- 
able. The  combination  of  diborane  and 
a  relatively  new  oxidizer  would  provide 
substantially  the  same  impulse  has  hy- 
drogen-oxygen and  actually  greater  pay- 
load  in  such  missions  as  lunar  landing 
and  takeoff.  The  diborane  system  is 
completely  storable  without  insulation, 
in  space  and  on  the  moon.  Simple  re- 
flective coating  of  the  tank  is  all  that  is 
necessaiT- 

Concerning  this  boron  system.  Dr. 
Hugh  Dryden,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
NASA,  said  recently: 

Analysis  ha«  shown  that  a  new  propellant 
combination  holds  considerable  promise  for 
certain  applications.  A  test  program  will  be 
Initiated. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
United  States  must  avoid  single  ap- 
proach solutions  to  the  problem  of  space 
exploration.  The  missions  of  the  future 
will  be  so  varied  and  complex  that  no  one 
propellant  can  best  meet  every  require- 
ment. We  must  have  an  ai-senal  of 
rocket  engines  to  choose  from;  to  mini- 
mize mission  cost  and  to  maximize  the 
chances  for  success. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States  has 
a  substantial  lead  over  Russia  in  this 
area  of  high  energy  propellants.  While 
they  concentrated  on  big  boosters,  we 
see  no  evidence  of  the  capability  of  Rus- 
sian chemical  industry  to  produce  these 
intricate    boranes    and    fluorine    com- 


pounds. Upper  stages  using  high  energy 
fuels  can  help  overcome  the  booster  gap. 
We  should  exploit  this  lead. 

An  aggressive  program,  coordinated 
between  NASA  and  the  DOD,  could  make 
a  high  energy  fueled  rocket  engine  a 
lealily  in  .several  years.  The  United 
States  would  have  unrivalled  flexibility 
ill  upper  stage  selection  for  each  mission. 
We  can  afford  nothing  less  than  the  best 
that  our  amazing  American  technology 
can  give  us. 

I  recommend  strongly  the  moving  up 
ii\  time  and  broadening  the  base  of  the 
nuclear  propellant  program.s.  The  U.S. 
space  programs  should  emphasize  re- 
actor development  as  there  are  plainly 
not  enough  reactors  in  being  or  curreiu- 
ly  planned  to  handle  even  a  slightly  e.x- 
panded  program.  In  my  opinion  these 
reactors  are  not  adequate  even  for  the 
present  contemplated  programs.  Nu- 
clear power  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
extended  space  probes  by  space  vehicles, 
and  I  di-sagree  with  those  people  who 
place  the  practical  use  of  nuclear  pro- 
pellant systems  behind  the  development 
of  the  advanced  Saturn  and  Nova  chemi- 
cal systems.  Experienced  friends  in  the 
nuclear  propellant  field  agree  with  this 
accelerated  timetable. 

When  speaking  of  the  performance  of 
an  automobile  or  an  airplane,  one  fre- 
quently uses  such  terms  as  horsepower 
and  rate  of  gasoline  consumption.  As 
we  know,  in  the  rocket  business,  the  us- 
ual term  for  efficiency  or  merit  is  spe- 
cific impulse,  the  poimds  of  thrust  per 
ix)und  per  second  of  fuel  cor^sumed.  Our 
best  chemical  rockets  have  specific  im- 
pulse of  around  300  seconds.  The  nu- 
clear rocket  however  has  a  specific  im- 
pulse about  three  times  as  high.  This 
means  that  about  two  to  three  times  as 
large  a  payload  can  be  put  in  orbit  using 
the  same  weight  rocket  engine. 

A  single  Saturn  with  a  nuclear  third 
stage  is  adequate  for  manned  lunar 
mission  with  no  need  for  rendezvous.  A 
first  stage  booster  using  five  I'i -million- 
pound  thrust.  F-1  engines  would  be 
sufficient.  For  the  more  ambitious  mis- 
sions, such  as  to  the  planets,  the  advan- 
tages are  even  greater. 

Obviously  there  is  much  development 
to  be  done  on  the  nuclear  rocket  engine. 
but  just  t)ecause  it  is  nuclear  tmd  un- 
familiar, let  us  not  overestimate  the  dif- 
ficulty, let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  The 
development  required  can,  I  believe,  be 
accomplished  in  time  for  the  nuclear 
engine  to  become  a  part  of  the  Apollo 
program. 

I  strongly  recommend  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  solid  propellsint  develop- 
ment programs  and  believe  that  the  pro- 
jected time  for  such  development  more 
nearly  coincides  with  the  statements  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  this  field, 
rather  than  the  extended  times  esti- 
mated by  various  segments  cf  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  D?fense. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  increased 
emphasis  be  placed  on  new  systems  de- 
velopment. For  example.  Ion  engine 
development  for  outer  space,  economical 
and  high-speed  navigation,  and  the  four 
most  important  direct  conversion  meth- 
ods now  under  research. 


Progress  in  microminiaturization  and 
molecular  el5ctronics  has  been  amaz- 
ingly rapid.  Electronic  packages  which 
go  into  space  have  been  and  are  being 
reduced  in  size  drastically.  Unfortu- 
nately, development  of  the  advanced 
power  packai  es  which  must  supply  elec- 
tricity to  these  systems  and  to  the  other 
systems  in  our  space  vehicles  and  land 
and  sea  craft  has  not  kept  pace. 
Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
these  systems  to  achieve  the  size  and 
efficiencies  which  appear  possible. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  systems 
which  could  and  should  provide  radical 
improvement  in  these  areas.  First, 
magnetohjxlrodynamic  power  generation 
where  the  moving  solid  conductor  of  a 
conventional  electric  generator  is  re- 
placed by  a  jet  of  ionized  gases.  The 
theory  is  simple  and  feasibility  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  much  work  needs  to 
be  done  before  magnetohydrodynamics 
can  take  its  pilace  as  a  competitive  power 
generator.  Methods  must  be  found  to 
improve  the  electrical  properties  of  re- 
fractories at  high  temperatures.  Ex- 
tracting pMDwer  from  the  gas  stream  pre- 
sents additional  problems.  Materials 
are  the  key  and  research  should  lead  to 
direct  conversion  at  an  efficiency  50  per- 
cent better  i;han  the  very  best  power- 
plants  now  available.  The  possibility  of 
such  improv(!ment  for  large-scale  power 
generation  U  not  the  only  attraction. 
Solution  of  i;he  problems  could  lead  to 
efficient  magnetohydrodynamic  genera- 
tion of  electricity  from  exhaust  gases  in 
jet  and  rocket  engines. 

Thermionic  power  generation  shows 
striking  possibilities  for  extremely  light- 
weight power  packages  for  space  and  its 
possible  use  :n  conjunction  with  nuclear 
reactors  may  lead  to  tremendous  im- 
provement over  the  present-day  nuclear 
systems.  Here  again,  just  as  with  mag- 
netohydrodynamics, inadequate  materi- 
als are  the  major  problem.  We  need  to 
find  better  nr.ethods  of  counteracting  the 
space  charge.  Fabrication  techniques 
suitable  for  the  extremely  small  toler- 
ance involved  must  be  devised.  Solving 
these  problems  appears  entirely  feasible 
but  research  must  be  concentrated  in 
these  problem  areas. 

Thermoelectricity  has  been  with  us 
longer.  The  familiar  SNAP  generators 
^ave  renderfjd  useful  service.  Thermo- 
electric devices,  however,  have  by  no 
means  lived  up  to  their  early  promise. 
Materials  again  are  the  problem.  There 
are  surely  thermoelectric  materials  with 
higher  figures  of  merit  than  any  we  have 
found  so  far  We  must  search  these  out, 
particularly  in  the  higher  temp>erature 
ranges  to  give  us  increased  efficiency  and 
smaller  size. 

I  have  mentioned  three  direct  con- 
version methods.  In  each  case,  inade- 
quate materials  are  the  problem.  Con- 
centrated materials  research  can  and 
should  lead  to  drastic  improvements  en- 
abling the  fulfillment  of  the  high  prom- 
ise shown  by  these  systems  for  both  space 
and  terrestrial  uses. 

The  other  direct  conversion  system 
which  should  be  mentioned  is  fuel  cells. 
Large-scale  development  is  underway  for 
the  Apollo  system.  The  U.S.  Navy  is  also 
developing  such  systems  for  possible  sub- 


marine propulsion.  Progress  has  been 
excellent  to  date  In  the  hydrogen-oxygen 
fuel  cell,  but  is  the  hydrogen -oxygen  fuel 
cell  the  ultimate?  Are  there  any  other 
fuels  and  oxidants  which  might  give  bet- 
ter efficiency  and  greater  power  density? 
Can  we  utilize  a  hydrocarbon  directly? 
These  answers  must  be  found  through  re- 
search, whose  success  could  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact,  not  only  on  our  space 
and  defense  efforts,  but  in  all  aspects  of 
our  everyday  life. 

Finally,  I  strongly  recommend  that  in- 
creased study  and  attention  be  paid  to 
various  types  of  rendezvous  systems, 
whether  earth  orbital,  direct  flight,  or 
moon  orbital  or  moon  located.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  efficiency  that  can  be 
obtained  through  proper  rendezvous  pro- 
cedures is  not  lost  through  emphasis  on 
the  Nova  big  booster  and  direct  ascent 
type  of  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  recommend 
development  of  constructive  and  alter- 
nate programs  as  a  broad  base  of  ap- 
proach, with  great  emphasis  on  R.  &  D. 
in  high  energy  fuels,  chemical  and  nu- 
clear, and  new  power  systems  in  the  now 
basic  research  field,  which  in  the  long 
run  will  reach  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  result.  As  we  look  ahead  to 
our  approach  to  the  productive  limit  on 
the  size  of  the  earth  launch  boosters  and 
vehicles,  we  must  carefully  plan,  or  our 
space  methods  will  be  looked  upon  as 
Egj-ptian  pyramids  by  the  generations  of 
the  future — a  fine  idea,  a  monumental 
task  but  how  useful  and  how  productive 
to  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  disciplines  of  re- 
search, development,  and  exploration  of 
the  universe. 

TIMETABLE    FOB    CAHPENTER'S    TRIP 

Here  is  a  handy  timetable  for  reference 
when  the  37-year-old  Navy  lieutenant 
commander  blasts  off  from  thir  space- 
port: 

At  0 — liftoff:  Rocket  starts  rising  3 
seconds  after  engine  ignites. 

At  0:05 — 5  minuter  after  liftoff: 
Spaceship  is  500  miles  over  Atlantic  and 
100  miles  high;  rocket  will  shut  down  in 
5  seconds;  3  seconds  later.  Commander 
Carpenter  will  know  whether  he  has 
been  boosted  into  orbit. 

At  0:15 — 15  minutes  after  liftoff: 
Nearing  Canary  Islands;  pilot  tracking 
burned -out  rocket,  which  has  separated 
from  his  ship,  to  see  how  well  spacemen 
will  be  able  to  rendezvous  with  orbiting 
vehicles  en  route  to  moon. 

At  0:30:  Northeast  of  Stanleyville, 
Africa ;  in  2  minutes,  ship  will  slant  south 
across  Equator  above  Kenya :  pilot  steer- 
ing by  hand. 

At  0:45:  Over  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  Is 
night.  Commander  Carpenter  may  re- 
lease multihued  balloon  and  shower  of 
confetti  to  check  on  color  vision  in  space 
and  how  much  briiking  effect  earth's 
atmosphere  still  exerts  on  ship  as  it 
crests  about  171  miles  up. 

ONE    HOUH    ALOFT 

At  1 — 1  hour  after  liftoff:  Over  south- 
east Australia,  seeking  to  spot  ground 
flares  to  determine  how  much  earth's 
atmosphere  interferes  with  spaceman's 
ability  to  see  land-based  signals.  It  is 
now  the  "next  day,"  but  still  dark.  A 
postmidnight  snack  is  on  the  menu. 


At  1:15:  Over  Pacific,  approaching 
Christmas  Island;  pilot  has  been  track- 
ing stars  and  photographing  peculiar 
earth  haze  layer  Astronaut  John  H. 
Glenn  detected  on  his  February  20 
flight.  In  few  moments.  Commander 
Carpenter  may  turn  his  ship  around  to 
face  rising  sun  and  see  whether  he  can 
spot  the  mysterious  "space  fireflies" 
Colonel  Glenn  observed. 

At  1:30:  Over  eastern  edge  of  Gulf  of 
California,  heading  for  Texas.  Ship  is 
traveling  backward  again. 

About  1 :  45 :  Between  Bermuda  andi  the 
Canary  Islands,  over  Atlantic,  in  second 
orbit.  Balloon  will  be  released  now  if  It 
has  not  already  been,  and  radar  in  Ber- 
muda will  try  to  track  it  from  ground. 

At  2—2  hours  after  liftoff:  Over 
Congo,  navigating  by  the  stars  and  get- 
ting ready  to  take  a  sugar  pill  to  test 
body's  absorption  of  food  during  weight- 
less condition. 

SPACEMAN  STTTDIKS  STABS 

At  2:15:  Over  Indian  Ocean,  and  It  is 
night  again.  Pilot  observing  stars, 
moon,  and  earth. 

At  2:30:  Over  Australia,  looking  for 
more  ground  flares.  It  is  "tomorrow" 
again. 

At  2:45:  Crossing  International  Date- 
line near  Rowland  and  Baker  Islands,  to 
reenter  "today."  Ready  to  eat  and  drink 
second  meal. 

At  3:  Near  San  Diego,  after  viewing 
another  sunrise. 

At  3:15:  Over  Atlantic,  in  third  orbit, 
after  tumbling  ship  above  Charleston. 
S.C.  to  fly  upside  down  for  a  while. 

At  3:30:  Approaching  southwest  coast 
of  Africa:  night  is  falling  again. 

At  3:45:  South  of  Madagascar,  after 
seeking  to  pick  out  lighted  cities  at  night. 

At  4 — 4  hours  after  liftoff:  Over  west 
coast  of  Australia,  looking  for  ground 
flares  and  lighted  cities.  It's  "tomorrow" 
again. 

At  4:15:  Over  Pacific,  approaching 
Marshall  Islands.  It  soon  will  be  "to- 
day" again,  and  another  simrise  in  store. 

At  4:30:  Nearing  west  coast  of  United 
States  and  all  set  to  fire  reverse  rockets 
which  will  start  ship  on  its  4,000-mile- 
long  descent  into  the  Atlantic  recovery 
zone.  On  his  way  down.  Commander 
Carpenter  will  observe  behavior  of  liquid 
under  weightless  and  low-gravity  con- 
ditions. 

At  4:45:  Over  the  Bahamas,  fireballing 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Land- 
ing chutes  will  start  opening  in  several 
minutes. 

At  5—5  hours  after  liftoff:  In  the 
ocean,  awaiting  pickup  crews. 

BRIEF  HISTOHT  OF  THE  X-1  5  PP.OJECT 

In  the  spring  of  1952.  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  prede- 
cessor of  NASA,  recognizing  the  need  for 
research  leading  to  manned  space  flight, 
directed  its  laboratories  to  initiate  stu- 
dies of  the  problems  that  might  be  en- 
countered. Under  consideration  were 
wind  tunnel  and  other  laboratory  tech- 
niques, use  of  rocket  boosters  and 
manned  aircraft. 

Some  2  years  later  the  NACA  stepped 
up  its  efforts,  studying  more  specific 
areas  such  as  high -temperature  struc- 
tures, hypersonic  aerodynamics,  stabil- 
ity and  control  and  piloting  problems. 
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At  that  time,  it  was  decided  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  expedited  and  a  period 
of  about  3  years  would  be  allowed  for 
the  design  and  construction.  This  vir- 
tually precluded  the  development  of  new 
materials  and  construction  techniques. 

Based  on  earlier  surveys,  the  NACA 
recommended  a  manned  aircraft  capable 
of  a  speed  of  6,600  feet  per  second — 
about  six  times  the  speed  of  sound  at 
altitude — and  an  altitude  of  250,000 
feet.  It  was  assumed  the  airplane  would 
be  air  launched  similar  to  the  existing 
research  planes  X-1,  D-558-II  and  X-2. 
This  decision  limited  the  vehicle  to  about 
50  feet  length  and  maximum  gross 
weight  of  30.000  pounds.  At  that  time, 
the  only  available  aircraft  capable  of 
air  launching  such  weight  and  size  was 
the  B-36. 

On  July  9,  1954,  a  joint  NACA-USAF- 
Navy  Committee  met  in  Washington,  to 
consider  the  need  for  such  a  research 
vehicle  and  to  discuss  other  hypersonic 
airplane  concepts  proposed  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  The  NACA  pro- 
posal was  accepted  for  further  study 
and  NACA  was  asked  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  obtaining  approval  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  first  obstacle  in  the  new  project 
was  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  suitably 
rocket  engine.  No  existing  engine  pos- 
sessed the  reliability  and  controUabihty 
required  for  a  manned  aircraft.  The 
committee  decided  to  postpone  selection 
of  a  propulsion  system  until  the  require- 
ments could  be  more  clearly  defined. 

Later  in  1954,  the  National  Research 
Airplane  Committee  agreed  on  methods 
of  originating  and  coordinating  design 
requirements  for  eventual  contract  com- 
petition. A  formal  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding signed  by  the  NACA,  Air 
Force,  and  Navy  completed  initial  or- 
ganization of  the  X-15  project.  This 
memorandum  assigned  technical  direc- 
tion to  the  NACA,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Research  Airplane 
Committee,  comprised  of  representatives 
of  all  three  agencies.  The  Navy  and  Air 
Force  agreed  to  finance  the  program  with 
the  Air  Force  administering  the  design 
and  construction  phases.  Upon  accept- 
ance of  the  aircraft  from  industry,  it 
would  be  turned  over  to  NACA  for  re- 
search. 

On  December  30.  1954,  the  Air  Force 
forwarded  invitation-to-bid  letters  to  12 
prospective  contractors.  The  contrac- 
tors were  briefed  on  the  project  require- 
ments on  January  18,  1955. 

Lack  of  a  suitable  engine  for  the  proj- 
ect was  still  of  real  concern.  Therefore, 
on  February  4  four  prospective  engine 
contractors.  Reaction  Motors,  General 
Electric,  North  American,  and  Aerojet, 
were  asked  to  submit  engine  proposals  as 
early  as  possible. 

After  lengthy  studies  of  proposals  by 
the  12  airframe  competitors,  the  Re- 
search Airplane  Committee  selected  the 
bid  of  North  American  Aviation.  A  let- 
ter contract  was  awarded  on  November 
18,  1955,  and  the  contract  negotiations 
were  completed  the  following  year. 

In  September  1956,  a  contract  for  the 
rocket  engine  was  awarded  to  Reaction 
Motors,  Inc..  now  a  division  of  Thiokol 
Ciiemical  Corp..  which  agreed  to  deliver 
an  engine  capable  of  57,000  pounds  of 


thrust,  in-flight  thrust  variation  from  30 
to  100  percent,  and  an  operating  dura- 
tion of  90  seconds  at  full  thrust. 

By  July  1956  the  X-15  configuration 
was  fonnalized.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  the  project's  first  industrywide 
conference  was  held  at  the  NACA  Lang- 
ley  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Langley 
Field,  Va.  Technical  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  engineers  and  scientists  of 
NACA,  North  American,  and  Reaction 
Motors.  T.he  conference  was  primarily 
concerned  with  design  and  construction 
problems  and  areas  to  be  investigated 
once  the  flight  program  got  underway. 

During  this  period,  it  was  determined 
the  X-15  would  be  equipped  with  a  side- 
located  aerodynamic  controller,  designed 
for  use  during  periods  of  high  accelera- 
tion. In  another  action,  it  was  decided 
to  provide  a  series  of  ground  tracking 
stations  to  assist  the  pilot  with  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  This  complex  of 
stations,  later  known  as  the  X-15  High 
Range,  stretches  from  Wendovcr.  Utah, 
to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  com- 
prising radar  stations  at  Ely  and  Beatty. 
Nev.,  and  a  master  station  at  Edwards. 
The  range  was  designed  to  aid  in  lo- 
cating the  aircraft  and  pilot  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

Other  systems  con.udered  at  this  time 
included  an  inertial  guidance  system  to 
provide  data  of  velocity,  altitude,  and 
pitch,  roll  and  yaw;  an  escape  .system  for 
the  pilot — later  successfully  tested  to 
speeds  of  niach  4  and  altitude  of  120,000 
feet— and  a  cockpit  pressurization  sys- 
tem, supplied  by  ga.seous  nitrogen  and 
capable  of  pressurizing  the  X-15  cabin 
at  the  35,000-foot  level. 

Development  of  the  single-chamber, 
liquid  propellant  engine  continued  the 
main  concern,  primarily  becau.se  of  the 
research  and  development  required  for 
use  in  a  manned  system.  In  January 
1958,  the  project  management  decided 
to  continue  the  development  of  the 
57,000-pound  thrust  engine  but  to  use 
a  small  engine  as  the  powerplant  for 
initial  X-15  flights.  The  small  engine, 
the  XLR-11,  develops  8,000  pounds 
thrust.  These  engines,  giving  a  total  of 
16,000  pounds  in  pairs,  powered  the  X-15 
during  its  first  year  of  flieht  tests  to  a 
maximum  sped  of  2.275  miles  per  hour 
and  altitude  of  136,500  feet. 

While  work  was  proceeding  on  the 
X-15  airframe  and  its  rocket  engine, 
several  NACA,  Air  Force,  and  North 
American  research  pilots  completed  a 
program  in  the  human  centrifuge  at  the 
Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Johns- 
ville.  Pa.  Participants  in  the  dynamic 
simulation  program  included  Capt.  Iven 
Kincheloe  and  Capt.  Robert  M.  White. 
USAF;  Joseph  A.  Walker,  Neil  Armstrong 
and  John  B.  McKay,  NACA:  and  A.  Scott 
Crossfield  and  Alvin  S.  White  of  North 
American  Aviation.  This  program  was 
devised  to  assess  the  pilot's  ability  to 
make  emergency  reentry  into  earth  at- 
mosphere following  control  damper  fail- 
ures and  to  determine  pilot  limitations 
in  accomplishing  safe  recovery  from  ex- 
tremely high  altitudes.  The  .studies  re- 
vealed no  difficulties  in  either  case. 

The  second  X-15  technical  conference 
was  held  in  the  summer  of  1958  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Several  technical  papers 
were  presented  describing   the  develop- 


mental status  of  the  X-15  and  other 
subjects  such  as  stability  and  control, 
simulator  testing,  pilot  considerations, 
mission  instrumentation,  and  so  forth 

The  first  X-15  was  completed  by  the 
contractor  on  October  15.  1958.  The  air- 
craft was  transported  the  following  day 
to  Edwards  and  here  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  first  captive  flight.  A 
series  of  captive  missions  to  clieck  out 
systems  was  completed  during  March. 
April,  and  May.  On  June  8.  1959.  Cross- 
field  made  the  first  glide  flight  for  the 
contractor  demonstration  trials.  This 
initial  powerless  flight  lasted  about  5 
minutes.  Most  of  the  aircraft's  systems 
performed  satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile,  X-15  No.  2  was  undergo- 
ing ground  runs  at  Edwards  in  May  and 
June.  During  July  and  August,  several 
aitempU  at  powered  flight  were  can- 
celed because  of  leaks  in  the  auxihary 
power  units  and  malfunctions  caused  by 
projjellant-tank  pressure  regulators. 

On  September  17,' 1959.  Scott  Cross- 
field  successfully  completed  the  first 
powered  flight  in  the  X-15-2.  He  at- 
tained a  speed  of  mach  2.1 — 1,350  miles 
per  hour—  and  an  altitude  of  52,341  feet. 

The  third  flight  in  the  contractor's 
demonstration  program  occurred  on 
November  5,  1959.  Following  launch 
from  the  B-52  carrier  plane  at  44,000 
feet,  an  explosion  in  the  X-15  engine  dur- 
ing the  starting  sequence  blew  off  the  last 
few  inches  of  one  of  the  rocket  cham- 
bers. After  shutting  down  the  engine, 
the  p.lot  jettisoned  his  remaining  fuel 
and  headed  for  a  landing  on  Rosamond 
Lake,  v^est  of  Rogers  Lake  at  Edwards 
mam  base.  The  front  landing  gear 
failed  at  touchdown,  causing  the  X-15 
Virtually  to  break  in  two  just  aft  of  the 
instrument  bay.  The  fuselage  skidded 
about  1.500  feet,  causing  extensive  dam- 
age to  the  aircraft,  which  was  returned 
to  North  American  Aviation  for  repairs. 

Early  in  1960,  after  additional  con- 
tractor flights  in  X-15  No.  1.  this  airplane 
was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  and  turned 
over  to  NASA  to  begin  its  research  flight 
program.  The  first  Government  flight 
was  completed  on  March  25,  1960,  with 
Walker  as  pilot. 

X-15  No.  3  was  now  at  Edwards  being 
subjected  to  a  series  of  ground  systems 
checks.  On  June  8,  1960.  during  its 
first  ground  engine  run,  this  aircraft  was 
blown  apart  on  the  test  stand  when  a 
fuel  pressure  valve  failed  to  operate, 
overpressuring  the  tank  and  causing  an 
explosive  rupture.  The  airplane  was 
rebuilt  by  the  contractor  and  returned 
to  the  project  in  the  fall  of  1961.  In  the 
process,  an  adaptive  flight  control 
system  was  installed  to  replace  the 
standard  stability-augmentation  system. 
NASA's  Neil  Armstrong  flew  this  air- 
plane on  its  maiden  flight  December  20, 
1961.  All  systems  functioned  satisfac- 
torily. 

Since  the  Goveriunent  initiated  the 
research  program  with  the  large — 
XLR-99 — engine  on  May  7,  1961,  a  series 
of  flights  gradually  explored  the  research 
vehicles  performance  capabilities.  In 
orderly  steps,  flight  speeds  were  in- 
creased gradually  until  Major  White  flew 
at  maximum  throttle  to  burnout  and 
attained  a  speed  of  4,093  miles  per  hour 
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on  November  9.  1961.  White  thus  essen- 
tially completed  the  X-15  maximum 
speed  effort.  During  this  flight,  and  in 
a  prior  mission  in  the  same  aircraft. 
windshields  failed.  Extensive  modifi- 
cations have  since  been  completed  to 
eliminate  this  problem. 

Other  research  missions  during  1961 
with  the  57,0(i0-pound-thrust  engine 
were  designed  lo  provide  aerodynamic 
heating  information  and  to  study  control 
problems  in  the  event  of  damper  fail- 
ures. By  the  end  of  1961,  project  offi- 
cials estimated  about  50  percent  of  the 
X-15  research  objectives  were  achieved. 
The  remaining  data  to  be  attained  es- 
sentially invohed  high-altitude  flight 
and  missions  at  higher  angles  of  attack 
to  assess  reentry  problems. 

In  January  1!)62,  while  attempting  his 
last  flight  in  th?  project,  the  Navy  X-15 
pilot,  Cmdr.  Forrest  S.  Petersen,  safely 
completed  an  emergency  landing  in  the 
X-15  at  Mud  Lake,  Nev.,  about  200  miles 
northeast  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 
After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  start 
the  engine.  Commander  Petersen  jetti- 
soned his  fuel  and  landed  the  X  15  with- 
out incident,  the  first  such  remote  land- 
ing since  the  project  began.  The  engine 
failure  was  caused  by  a  faulty  pressiu-e 
switch. 

Of  the  six  pilots  originally  assigned  to 
the  X-15  project,  four  remain:  Walker, 
Armstrong,  and  McKay,  of  NASA;  and 
White,  Air  Force.  White  assumed  the 
role  as  Air  Fcrce  primary  pilot  when 
Capt.  Iven  C.  Kincheloe,  Jr.,  was  killed 
in  the  crash  of  an  F-104  in  1958.  Maj. 
Robert  M.  Rush  worth,  USAF,  became 
White's  alternate.  Commander  Peter- 
sen, designated  by  the  Navy  to  X-15 
duty,  was  reassigned  to  command  a  fight- 
er squadron  last  March. 

During  the  f  rst  3  months  of  1962  the 
flight  program  was  delayed  because  of 
imusually  hea\y  rain  and  snow  on  the 
base  at  Edwards.  Project  officials  took 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  number  of 
engineering  changes  and  modifications 
to  the  three  X-15  airplanes. 

Of  primary  concern  was  the  potential 
hazard  in  the  lack  of  the  stability-aug- 
mentation in  the  event  the  system  failed 
during  reentry  from  high  altitude.  An 
auxiliary  system  has  since  been  installed 
in  X-15  Nos.  1  and  2.  It  is  an  independ- 
ent unit  which  can  be  energized  manually 
or  automatically  by  the  pilot  in  the  event 
of  a  SA3  failuie. 

The  problem  of  pressurization  failures 
during  a  number  of  flights  in  1962  was 
eliminated  by  i.he  installation  of  a  pres- 
sure-sensing unit  to  supplement  the 
standard  temperature-sensing  control. 
No  pressurization  failures  have  been  ex- 
perienced sinc(!  this  change. 

x-15  ASSIGNED  NIIW  FOLLOW-ON  RESEARCH  ROLE 

The  hypersonic  X-15  will  become  a 
service  airplane  to  carry  out  new  ex- 
periments in  aeronautical  and  space  sci- 
ences, in  a  program  planned  to  make 
use  of  its  capabilities  for  extremely  high 
speeds  and  altitudes  beyond  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  The  new  program  adds  at 
least  35  flights  to  the  schedule  set  orig- 
inally for  X-15  research  objectives,  and 
may  take  2  years  to  complete. 

The  National  Research  Airplane  Com- 
mittee,  representing   NASA.   Air  Force, 


and  Navy  sponsors  of  the  X-15  project, 
has  approved  a  group  of  experiments  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  equipment  and 
modifications  can  be  completed.  Some 
of  the  new  studies  will  be  conducted  on 
research  flights  scheduled  for  the  X-15's 
basic  studies  of  aerodynamic  heating, 
operational  and  control  problems,  bio- 
medical data  on  pilots,  hypersonic  aero- 
dynamics and  structures,  and  problems 
of  exit  and  reentry  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  said  the  decision  to 
utilize  the  X-15  in  additional  research 
effort  was  logical  in  view  of  its  capabili- 
ties demoristrated  since  it  first  took  to 
the  air  in  1959.  Designed  for  speeds  over 
4,000  miles  per  hour  and  altitudes  above 
250,000  feet,  it  has  already  flown  t-o 
217,000  feet.  Much  higher  altitudes  are 
anticipated. 

The  X-15  Is  the  most  successful  research 
airplane  ever  built — 

Dr.  Dryden  said — 

It  has  made  repeated  flights  above  125.000 
feet  and  faster  than  2,000  miles  an  hour.  As 
a  test  bed  and  platform  for  carrying  out  new 
studies  in  aeronautics  and  space,  It  is  unique. 
I  believe  the  X-15  program,  since  its  incep- 
tion In  1954,  has  been  a  prime  example  of 
orderly  step-by-step  progress  in  research,  and 
the  new  program  should  be  very  productive. 

Dr.  Dryden  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Research  Airplane  Committee  since  it 
was  first  formed.  Other  members  are: 
Maj.  Gen.  Marvin  C.  Demler,  for  the  Air 
Force,  and  Vice  Adm.  W.  F.  Raborn,  for 
the  Navy.  The  NASA  Office  of  Aero- 
nautical Research  conducts  the  overall 
X-15  research  program  and  the  flight 
program  is  managed  by  the  Flight  Re- 
search Center,  at  Edwards,  Calif.,  in  co- 
operation with   the  Air  Force. 

AU  of  the  follow-on  experiments  ap- 
proved now  are  sponsored  by  NASA  and 
the  Air  Force  and  will  be  funded  by  the 
two  agencies.  Some  of  the  more  com- 
plex equipment  will  not  be  ready  for 
many  months  but  necessary  modifica- 
tions will  be  made  soon  to  two  of  the 
three  existing  X-15's. 

Work  has  started  on  one  of  the  pri- 
mary projects,  an  experiment  in  ultra- 
violet stellar  photography.  The  Um- 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  under  contract 
awarded, by  NASA's  Office  of  Astronomy 
and  Solar  Physics.  wUl  devise  and  con- 
duct the  study  in  photographing  the 
stars  from  altitudes  above  40  miles. 

Drs.  A.  D.  Code  and  T.  E.  Houck  of  the 
university's  space  astronomy  laboratory 
hope  to  test  current  theories  pertaining 
to  the  origin  and  makeup  of  stars  by 
using  this  method. 

On  the  ground  and  at  moderate  alti- 
tudes, ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sky  and 
stars  are  obscured  by  ozone  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  Main  advantage  sought  is 
the  X-15  pilots  ability  to  orient  the  air- 
craft to  face  the  stars  above  the  ozone 
layer,  plus  the  aircraft's  capability  to 
return  and  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  instrumentation  for  the  "star 
tracker"  consists  of  a  ginballed  plat- 
form containing  four  cameras,  to  be 
mounted  in  the  X-15  instnunentation 
bay  behind  the  cockpit.  Clamshell 
doors  atop  the  airplane  will  be  opened 
as  the  airplane  arches  over  its  long  bal- 


listic trajectory  and  is  maneuvered  by 
the  pilot  to  give  the  cameras  a  clear  view 
of  distant  stars,  thus  making  possible  a 
continuous,  simultaneous  series  of  photo- 
graphs in  different  ultraviolet  wave- 
lengths. 

Sounding  rockets  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  but  their  spinning  action, 
required  for  stabilization,  generally  does 
not  permit  precise  orientation  for  se- 
lected targets.  Occasionally,  too.  the 
photo  information  is  lost  whcr  the  pay- 
load  fails  to  be  recovered. 

By  similar  method,  a  horizon  scaiiner 
will  be  used  for  study  of  light  across  the 
spectrum.  The  objective  is  to  obtam  in- 
formation on  means  for  accuiate  sensing 
of  the  horizon,  to  develop  improved  atti- 
tude and  guidance  references  for  earth 
orbiting  spacecraft. 

An  alphatron  ionization  gage  will  be 
mounted  in  a  small  wing-tip  pod  for 
density  measurements  of  the  atmosphere 
above  100,000  feet,  and  a  similar  pod 
will  house  equipment  for  measurement 
of  micromcteontes.  Several  other  Air 
Force  experiments  will  investigate  infra- 
red and  ultraviolet  data  at  the  extremes 
of  the  X-15's  higher  altitude  capabilities. 

Besides  these  studies,  the  program  will 
involve  evaluation  of  advanced  vehicle 
systems  and  structural  materials.  The 
Air  Force  will  test  an  electric  stick  con- 
troller for  i)ossible  application  in  manned 
spacecraft,  and  an  airborne  letdown 
computer  to  enable  the  pilot  to  plan  his 
landing  approach  from  reentry  to  touch- 
down on  the  ground. 

So  far,  according  to  Paul  Bikle,  Direc- 
tor of  NASA's  Flight  Research  Center, 
about  half  of  the  original  research  mis- 
sion has  been  completed  with  the  air- 
plane. X-15  No.  3,  which  was  rebuilt 
following  a  ground  explosion  in  1960,  is 
now  equipped  with  a  self-adaptive  con- 
trol system  which  aids  the  pilot  by  sens- 
ing airplane  motions  and  automatically 
adapting  the  airplane  performance  to 
these  conditions.  The  system  will  aid 
the  X-15  pilot  in  flights  above  its  design 
altitude  of  250.000  feet. 

The  other  two  airplanes  have  under- 
gone extensive  modifications  in  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  flight  work.  Most  im- 
portant change  has  been  installation  of 
a  backup  stability  augmentation  system 
for  complete  pilot  control  in  event  the 
primary  system  fails  during  a  high-alti- 
tude flight.  X-15  No.  1  is  currently  be- 
ing prepared  for  a  flight  to  a  new  official 
world  altitude  record  of  250.000  feet. 
NASA  Research  Pilot  Joseph  A.  Walker 
will  make  the  flight.  Maj.  Robert  M. 
White.  USAF,  set  both  the  current  speed 
and  altitude  records  last  year  Neil 
Armstrong,  of  NASA  Flight  Research 
Center,  last  week  made  the  third  check- 
out flight  in  the  X-15  No.  3.  Other  pi- 
lots in  the  program  are  Maj.  Robert 
Rushworth,  USAF,  and  John  B.  McKav. 
NASA. 

Prime  contractor  on  the  X-15  project 
was  North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 
Reaction  Motors  Division  of  Thiokoi 
Chemical  Corp.  produced  the  57,000- 
pound  thrust — XLR-99 — ro:kct  engine 
which  now  powers  the  aircraft.  Early 
flights  were  conducted  with  two  smaller 
RMD— XLR-11— engines  of  a  total  of 
16.000  pounds  of  thnist. 
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l.iM  I,H  11  fliphl. 

fir^t  <i.iveriimeiit  .\  LR-99  fliRht. 


Iliiiht  made  with  lower  ventral  off.  i 

oiit.-r  p.iiiel  of  loft  wind.shield  criicked. 

outer  panel  of  right  windshield  cracked. 

Ist  fllKht  for  X-16  No.  3. 

.iiurgency  landing  on  Mud  Lake  aflet  engine 


BOX  SCORE 


B-52/X-15 
flights 


Aircraft  1. 
Aircr'if  2. 
.Mrcrnft  3. 


Total 


44 

37 

7 


X-15 
launches 


2,5 

21 

3 


i49 


'■  Flipht  activity  c«lr;  1st  nutnlKT.  X-1.5  nlrpteno  number;  2d  nunilHr,  f'it'hi  number         Notk.-  Project  ofTicials  estimate  mi.s.sioii  primary  objectives  were  attaintHi  on  46  of 

for  siH'cifle.i  airpinnc:  3d  nuinlxr,  \    I.VR  .'.' Hirhorne  niissioii  numl"T.  49  .X  15  fliirhl.s. 

•  Includes  .'  L'U'ie  fhi!his  wiihoui  pou.  r 


X     15     PILOTS 

A.  Scott  Crossfleld,  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.;  Joseph  A.  Walker,  re- 
search pilot,  NASA  Flight  Research  Cen- 
ter; Maj,  Robert  M.  White,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  Comd.  Forrest  S  Petersen,  U.S. 
Nav>-;  John  B.  McKay,  research  pilot, 
NASA  Flight  Research  Center;  Capt. 
Robert  A.  Rush  worth.  U.S.  Air  Force; 
and  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  research  pilot, 
N.ASA  Flight  Research  Center, 

It  is  thrilling  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion to  feel  the  emphasis  that  is  placed 
by  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

May  I  say  also  on  the  various  activi- 
ties that  many  of  us  have  entered  into, 
that  I  have  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Rocket  Club  National  Board. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Rocket 


Society,  following  up  on  the  programs 
not  only  as  a  Congressman  but  as  one 
of  the  amateurs  and  one  of  the  dedicated 
enthusiasts  of  space  research  develop- 
ment and  exploration. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  many 
on  the  committee  have  given  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  to  learn  about  the 
pertinent  scientific  disciplines,  to  learn 
about  the  space  programs  and  proce- 
dures, to  learn  the  technical  terms  neces- 
sary to  do  the  job  of  evaluating  and 
arriving  at  valid  judgments  on  space  re- 
search programs. 

We  should  always  remember  that 
space  is  not  a  place.  Space  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  dimension  we  know  as 
height.  We  should  therefore  have  the 
same  rules,  or  as  many  as  we  can,  in 
space  as  we  have  on  the  earth's  surface, 


such  as  the  rules  that  we  observe  on  the 
high  seas  and  under  the  seas. 

In  that  particular  context,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  agrees  with  Grotius.  the 
old  Netherlands  philosopher,  who  wrote 
in  "Mare  Liberoriim,"  that  the  seas  are 
free.  I  disagree  thoroughly  with  John 
Selden  of  Great  Britain  who  wrote  the 
book  advocating  the  control  of  the  seas. 
Unless  we  people  of  the  United  States 
realize  that  space  can  be  a  source  of 
great  benefit  to  the  whole  world  and 
work  with  other  nations  of  the  world  t  ' 
make  its  advantages  and  its  benefits 
available  to  everybody,  then  we  are  lo"*- 
ing  the  opportunity  of  our  civilization. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  continue  the 
support  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  for  both  economic  benefits  and 
scientific  benefits  as  well. 
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We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  Air 
Force  is  being  given  $1.5  billion  this  year 
for  programs  m  space.  They  are  good 
ones,  but  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  receiving  this 
year  for  fiscal  year  1963,  including  $71 
million  deficiency  funds,  $3,742,160,200. 
That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 
It  has  gone  up  more  than  $2  billion  in 
1  year,  from  $1,376,900,000  for  fiscal 
1962. 

I  do  have  criticism.  I  feel  that  instead 
of  going  to  bigger  and  bigger  rockets,  we 
should  plan  for  successful  alternatives. 
For  example,  we  should  learn  how  to 
rendezvous  two  vehicles  in  space.  Like- 
wise we  should  research  high  energy 
fuels  other  than  kerosene,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  were  de- 
lays encountered  in  the  Centaur  booster 
program.  We  have  had  delays  because  of 
fuel  storage  problems  and  trouble  with 
handling  liquid  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is 
a  very  hard  material  to  handle  in  space. 
It  is  not  space-storable.  I  have  empha- 
sized many  times  that  we.  need  the  de- 
velopment of  higli  energy  fuels  with 
high  specific  impulses,  .si.ch  as  fluorine 
and  borane.  Those  compounds  are  high- 
energy  fuels  that  we  are  doing  some  re- 
search on.  Wo  need  to  do  more,  likewise. 
in  other  liquid  fuels  and  in  solid  fuels. 
We  must  keep  the.se  programs  movniL'  to 
give  us  successful  alternatives. 

I  have  also  urged,  and  I  am  sure  cveiy- 
body  on  the  committee  has  urged,  that 
we  cooperate  fully  with  the  military.  In 
the  various  pro.gram.s.  whether  military 
or  civilian,  we  must  have  the  advantage 
of  the  most  recent  developments  and  the 
breakthroughs  that  are  occurring  every 
day. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr  Chap- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON,  I  yield  to  tlie  peiiHe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  was  ,i;oing  to  .-=pend  $1.5  bUlio.i  and 
that  we  are  sj)ending  $,"3  7  billion.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  point  out 
that  we  vigorously  examined  the  vari- 
ous R.  &  D.  proposals  that  are  not 
s{)ecific  defense  i:rogranis,  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  duplication  between 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
that  they  are  working  m  complementary, 
not  in  different  fields. 

Mr,  FULTON.  Yes;  that  is  an  excel- 
lent point.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings  we  have  had. 
particularly  the  ones  that  I  have  read — 
and  I  have  read  them  time  and  time 
again — that  specific  point  was  brought 
up.  The  chairman  has  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  we  make  sure  we  are  getting 
good  direction,  getting  good  efficiency, 
and  getting  good  results  for  every  space 
dollar  spent. 

Are  we  not  a  fortunate  nation  to  have  a 
man  like  John  Glenn  and  the  six  other 
astronauts?  Think  what  that  has  done 
for  the  American  image  abroad.  Think 
what  it  has  done  for  our  young  people 
to  have  a  hero,  a  real-life,  honest-to- 
goodness  hero  to  put  upon  a  pedestal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  teenagers  of  this  country.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  space  studies  and 


hearings  a  large  percentage  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the  sessions  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
previous  Select  Committee  on  Space, 
were  from  the  teenage  group. 

Our  chairman,  I  think,  would  concur 
that  it  is  amazing  the  amount  of  in- 
terest, knowledge,  and  technical  com- 
petence our  people  of  grade  school, 
high  school,  and  college  institutions  are 
showing  in  this  space  field. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  hke  to 
express  to  the  gentleman  the  apprecia- 
tion of  one  Member  of  this  body  -a  ho  has 
very  sincerely  felt  for  him  and  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee and  for  the  entire  membership  of  this 
very  competent  and  hard-working  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
great  appreciation  not  only  for  the  very 
thorough  work  and  study  which  is  re- 
vealed by  this  report,  but  also  for  the 
continuing  effort  which  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  made  to  make  it  po.ssible  for  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  have  the  opportunity  to  keep 
informed  about  the  developments  in  this 
very  important  program.  I  think  the 
effort  made  by  this  committee  to  make  it 
possible  for  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  have  access  to  information,  to  get  a 
chance  to  meet  with  and  listen  to  repre- 
sentati\es  of  NASA,  and  to  follow  as 
c'osely  as  po.ssible  the  developmeiits  of 
this  hiuhly  critical  program,  are  some- 
tlnnu  for  wliich  all  of  us  are  \ery  deeply 
grateful  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  eentleman, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man also.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  guests  at  the  committee.  We 
have  been  glad  to  have  him.  I  want  to 
say  this  to  the  membership  of  the  House: 


We  committee  members  are  very  glad 
to  explain  these  programs  to  you  any 
time  you  :>ee  us  if  you  so  desire.  Some 
of  you  have  asked  various  committee 
members  to  appear  on  your  home  district 
radio  programs  and  TV  programs.  I  am 
sure  I.  for  myself,  will  volunteer  further. 
as  I  did  today,  in  serving  such  a  need 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
very  inteiested  in  the  development  of 
these  new  experiments  in  space.  We  can 
help  you  in  your  districts  to  tell  your 
people  all  of  the  good  things  encom- 
pa.s&ed  in  ihe  national  space  program 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  finish  with  one 
point,  and  then  I  am  through. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  pos.sibly  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man's statements  about  the  stature  and 
rectitude  of  the  astronauts  and  the  de- 
sirability to  have  the  teenagers  of  the 
country  uplifted  by  their  performance 
But  I  think  we  would  be  enlightened  if 
we  could  hear  some  discussion  of  the 
bill,  what  is  in  it,  how  much,  what  for. 
where  we  are  going,  and  the  timetable 

Mr  FULTON.  I  thought  we  had  had 
a  good  bu  of  that  discussion  from  the 
chairman  I  want  to  give  you  some  more, 
if  you  would  like. 

On  request.  I  shall  give  you  some  more. 
I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  which 
reflects  the  total  amTmrrt-^^Queste^^thc 
amount  authorized  by  the  committee, 
and  the  reductions  in  each  program.  I 
shall  submit  this  table  for  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  tabic  referred  to  follows: 

Memor.\ndi-m 

M.'.Y  15    1Q62 
To:  H')n    Gecrge  P    Mili  er    Ch.-tirm.iii 
Prom:  Cha.-le=  F   Ducander  ' 

Subject:  Breakdown  of  NASA  authorization 
lor  fiscal  year  1963  and  supplcmeniai 
authorization   for  fiscal  year   1962. 


Requested 


Autliorizcd 


Reduction 


1.  TotuI  uuthoriziilion. . 


A.   Rest'ttrch.  (levelopniciii  ujiii  orftanization  (RDO) 

H.   ("oiistructioii  of  fiicilities  (C.  of  F.) 

f.   Suiiplciiicntiil  iT.  of  F.I 


1.  rain-  Ciiiiaxertil. 
'.'.  .Mississippi 


11     1  r.    Ivilown  liy  proftninis  (fiscal  year  1963): 
A.  .N'anpcd  spac^  flight 


$3,  R58.  276,  000  1       $3.  74.'  ir.j  imo        $116,114,000 


2.  968.  278,  000 

818,998,000 

71,000,000 


2.  »A.  y<i!.  T.'i*) 

7:-«i.  JIKl,  2H) 

71,mKl,  (KIO 


33.316.  i.'iO 
82,  797.  7.'i0 


55.000.000 
16.000.000 


.S5. 000, 000 
16,000,000 


2.2.'.9,970.000 


2.178.840,000 


1.  RDO.. 

2.  C.  of  F. 


1,624.870.000 
635. 100,  000 


i.r.irt.  s7n,  fion 

.'>,M,  97(1.(100 


81.130.000 


1.0(JO.«» 
80. 130. 000 


H    A'lviuiiril  research  and  technolofsy. 


1.  HDO.. 

2.  C.  of  K. 


C.  .^ipaoe  «cienc««. 


617,234.000 


617.224.000 


.■104,675,000 
112,549.000 


,■104,  675. 000 
1 IZ  .549. 000 


558.280,000  I  Sa-V  963, 750  |        32.316,250 


1    l;i)() 

543.761.000 
14.519,000 

511,444,750 

2    C".  of  F 

14  .M9.000 

J.i.  .\]>plictUions  and  tracking  and  data  acquisitions 

360,577,000  ] 

3.57,909.250  j 

1.  RDO 

294,972,000  i 
t«,  605, 000  \ 

294.972.000  I 

2.  C.  of  F...  .                

02,  937.  250 

32,  31(1.  000 


2. 667,  750 


2. 667.  750 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Lindsay]  brought  up  these  questions. 
The  answers  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
is  watching  the  money.     We  are  not  ab- 


dicating our  responsibility  by  saying  to 
another  committee,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  that  "we  arc 
establi.Nhine  the  programs  and  you  take 
care  of  the  money  '  Each  one  of  these 
Items  has  been  aone  o\rr  careful'y  and 
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argued.  I  would  say  that  at  every  one 
of  these  Installations  there  has  been  at 
least  one  person  from  the  committee  see- 
ing the  work  right  on  the  site  as  it  was 
being  carried  out,  checking  with  the 
personnel.  We  had  them  come  before 
us  if  there  were  any  questions. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  timetable  is  on  the  Gemini 
project. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  let  some  of  the  other  Members 
go  Into  the  details.  I  shall  try  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  questions  with 
some  details  of  this  program. 

NASA  has  asked  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  transfer  $8.5  million  from  its 
construction  of  facilities  program  for 
fiscal  1962  to  speed  development  of 
Project  Gemini. 

Two  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  will  be  used  to  accelerate  modi- 
fication of  Titan  I  launch  complex  at 
AMR  to  Titan  II  cap;\bility  to  meet 
Gemini  schedule. 

Four  million  seven  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  modification  of 
certain  facilities  at  the  Michoud 
operations. 

Six  hundred  and  si.xty-flve  thousand 
dollars  for  construction  of  a  vertical  as- 
sembly facility  at  Michoud. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
construction  of  a  hydrostatic  facility  at 
Michoud. 

Borrowed  fimds  will  probably  be 
returned  to  original  programs  through 
additonal  authorization  requests  by 
NASA  In  fiscal  1963. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  George 
P.  Miller],  or  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeacueI,  to  give  you  an  an- 
swer as  to  the  timetable. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  who 
have  heard  these  details  will  answer 
those  questions. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
NASA  program  figure  for  the  fiscal  year 

1962  of  $1,376,900,000  has  jumped  to 
$3,742,162,000  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1962. 
The  reason  for  this  sizable  increase  is 
not  due  primarily  to  new  programs.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  due  to  the  maturity  of 
our  existing  programs.  We  are  now  at 
a  stage  where  these  large  projects  are 
becoming  operational  and  therefore  re- 
quire large  sums  of  money  to  realize  and 
insure  their  successful  execution. 

The  committee  made  a  very  careful 
and  detailed  study  of  this  year's  NASA 
program  and  listened  to  many  witnesses, 
not  only  from  NASA  but  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  industry  and  many 
other  agencies.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  it  was  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  committee  to  support  the  NASA 

1963  program,  except  for  a  few  modifi- 
cations.  As  has  been  stated  by  the  chair- 


man, these  modifications  amount  to  a 
reduction  of  $116,114,000.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee,  which  I  heai't- 
ily  support,  that  these  changes  will  not 
in  any  way  retard  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram nor  prevent  the  achievement  of  the 
U.S.  stated  national  goals  for  space 
exploration.  During  the  review  of  the 
NASA  space  program  there  were  areas 
which  the  committee  felt  must  be 
strengthened,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
management.  It  has  been  very  hearten- 
ing to  notice  that  NASA  has  already  ini- 
tiated corrective  action,  but  at  this  date 
it  is  too  early  to  make  a  judgmont  on 
how  effective  this  action  will  be. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  there  are  a  few  project  areas  which 
may  have  to  be  reevaluated  or  cv  n  re- 
oriented before  the  related  projects  can 
be  successfully  carried  to  completion. 
The  committee  felt,  rather  than  take 
corrective  action  through  legi.slation. 
that  NASA  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  nec'^.'^sary  srigcrpEted 
adjustments.  The  new  management 
concept  being  implemented  within  NASA 
places  the  program  managers  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  over  everyone  involved 
in  his  particular  program  area  except 
the  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  Associate  Administrator. 
The  committpe  agrees  with  NA.SA  that 
if  this  concept,  from  a  mana'^ement 
standpoint,  is  successful  the  corrective 
action  will  be  forthcomin?  without  mak- 
ing other  major  changes.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  watch  the  prorr- 
ress  very  closely  to  see  that  no  stone  is 
left  unturned  in  making  sure  that  the 
U.S.  space  program  moves  forward 
rapidly.  In  the  areas  of  specific  de- 
velopment the  committee  felt  that  NASA 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  stimulat- 
ing research  for  large  solid  boosters  and 
high  energy  fuels.  It  is  very  question- 
able whether  NASA's  solid  development 
program  is  in  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  for  a  solid  booster  develop- 
ment program  parallel  to  the  large 
liquid  development  program  producing 
NOVA.  In  the  field  of  high  energy  fuels 
such  as  derivatives  of  boron  and  fluo- 
rine it  is  evident  that  little  is  being  done. 
To  help  stimulate  further  activity  in  this 
area  the  committee  provided  additional 
funds  in  this  year's  NASA  program. 

The  last  area  in  which  the  committee 
felt  additional  emphasis  should  be  fo- 
cused is  in  the  field  of  coordination  with 
other  government  agencies,  particularly 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Even 
though  the  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics Coordination  Board  has  been  set  up 
to  provide  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  a  medium  for  exchanging 
views,  it  is  felt  that  more  use  sh-^uld 
be  made  of  this  medium  to  insure  that 
maximum  utilization  of  existing  facili- 
ties is  made  by  both  agencies.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  finance 
two  major  space  programs  which  pro- 
vide undesirable  duplication.  The 
American  taxpayers  v.'ill  not  stand  for 
two  man-in-space  programs. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman, 
George  P.  Miller  of  California,  for  the 
excellent  job  in  guiding  our  committee 
through  these  hearinc'=;.  By  his  leader- 
ship the  committee  was  able  to  work  very 
smoothly  and  harmoniou'^ly  in  coming  to 


grips  with  the  many  problems  confront- 
ing them  and  coming  up  with  what  I 
consider  a  very  acceptable  solution.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  subcommittee 
chairmen,  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  served — 
the  manned  lunar  landing  program — 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman 
Olin  Teague.  He  very  diligently  allowed 
every  m'^mber  of  his  subcommittee  to  ex- 
plore in  detail  their  various  areas  of  in- 
terest until  all  of  the  evidence  had  been 
made  available.  It  was  a  very  rewarding 
experience.  The  whole  membership  oV 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
has  worked  hard  and  each  member  is  to 
be  complimented  on  a  fine  and  patriotic 
job.  I  heartily  support  and  endorse  the 
committee's  recommendation  and  urge 
that  you  support  H.R  11737. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  TEAcrEl, 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1.  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  exjjected  to  say  very  little  until 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  made  his  comment.  It  seems 
rather  obvious  from  the  attendance  on 
tlie  floor  that  the  membership  of  the 
Houre  is  going  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee.  How- 
ever, since  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
asked  the  question.  I  should  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  and  cover  a  point  or  two. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  cover 
concerns  our  hearings.  Our  committee 
met  for  approximately  30  days.  We 
heard  approximately  100  witnesses.  We 
took  approximately  1,200  pages  of  testi- 
mony. If  there  is  any  question  concern- 
ing this  space  program  that  is  not  an- 
swered in  our  hearings,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  They  cover  everything  from 
how  a  constituent  should  go  about  get- 
tinc;  a  job  with  the  space  agency  to  how 
a  small  company  in  your  district  can  get 
a  contract  or  be  considered  for  a  con- 
tract with  the  space  agency. 

It  considers  the  relationship  between 
Government  and  private  industry  as  far 
as  persoiinel  is  concerned.  It  covers  the 
relationship  between  agencies  within  our 
Government  as  to  whether  there  is  dupli- 
cation, and  so  on.  But  I  think  every 
question  you  could  possibly  ask  is  an- 
swered in  these  healings. 

I  should  like  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  men- 
tion these  three  models,  to  show  you 
where  we  are  today  and  where  we  are 
going.  I  think  these  models  give  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  it.  This  very  small 
model  is  the  one  we  are  working  with 
today,  the  Atlas  with  the  Mercury  cap- 
sule on  top.  This  is  the  model  that  Scott 
Carpenter  will  be  involved  with.  We 
have  three  more  flights  of  this  type,  pos- 
sibly one  more  besides  the  Carpenter 
flight  if  it  is  a  complete  success,  and 
after  that  we  will  go  to  a  1-day  flight 
for  further  information  toward  our 
Gemini  and  then  our  Apollo  program. 
Then  after  this  program  is  completed 
we  go  to  the  Gemini  flight,  which  is  the 
capsule  10  inches  larger  in  diameter, 
practically  a  third  heavier  in  weight, 
which  will  include  two  men  for  up  to 
a  week's  flight  In  the  earth  orbit,  the 
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same  orbit  that  Colonel  Glenn  has  gone 
through,  and  the  orbit  we  hope  Scott 
Carpenter  will  go  through. 

The  Gemini  flight  may  be  with  two 
men.  a  man  and  an  animal,  or  may  be 
with  a  man  and  further  instruments  in 
the  capsule.  Of  course,  that  will  give 
us  more  information  toward  the  Apollo 
program. 

The  gentleman  asked  about  the  time 
schedule.  If  he  will  turn  to  page  8  of 
the  report,  where  Gemini  starts,  it  will 
take  each  program  and  give  you  the 
general  schedule.  The  actual  dates  for 
our  flights  are  classified,  but  they  are 
generally  given  first  this  year,  that  year, 
and  so  on. 

The  Atlas  has  a  thrust  of  approxi- 
mately 360.000  pounds.  To  show  you 
what  a  jump  we  are  making,  the  next 
model  is  the  Saturn,  of  which  we  have 
fired  two,  both  of  them  complete  suc- 
cesses. It  has  a  1.500,000-pound  thrust. 
Then  the  advanced  Saturn,  that  will  be 
used  in  the  Apollo  program,  in  the  ren- 
dezvous program  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  men- 
tioned, has  a  7,500.000-pound  thrust. 
Then  the  next  model,  which  would  be 
much  larger  and  which  is  approximately 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  will  have  approximately  a 
12-million-pound  thrust.  That  is  our 
program  for  the  next  few  years  as  far 
as  the  manned  space  program  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Knowing 
that  perhaps  this  would  come  up.  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Sat- 
urn, the  lower  portion  of  the  Saturn  is 
over  60  feet  long  and  33  feet  in  diam- 
et.er.  I  called  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  asked  what  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  in  this  House  Chamber  is. 

1  was  told  that  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor  is  35  feet  6  inches. 
So  if  you  take  a  circle  which  is  about 

2  feet  below  that,  you  could  just  about 
get  it  into  this  room.  It  is  overall  about 
160  feet  in  length,  so  that  is  almost  the 
length  of  this  room.  It  shows  you  one 
of  the  problems  we  are  up  against  with 
vehicles  of  this  size.  I  think  that  drama- 
tizes it  for  you. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  budget 
for  the  manned  space  program  this  year 
was  $2,260  million.  Our  subcommittee 
cut  approximately  $80  million  off  this 
program.  We  are  convinced  this  will 
not  slow  up  the  program  in  any  way. 
We  have  told  NASA  that  if  they  can 
show  where  they  can  use  this  money 
they  can  come  back  in  January  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hold  another  hearing  to- 
ward getting  the  money  that  they  need. 

In  this  program  we  have  the  Marshall 
Space  Fliglit  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  Michoud  Plant  at  New  Orleans.  La., 
the  Manned  Space  Center  at  Houston, 
the  Launching  Center  in  Cape  Canaveral, 
and  the  Mississippi  Test  Center.  Your 
spacecraft,  or  where  the  men  are.  would 
be  developed  in  Houston,  Tex.  I  think 
you  should  never  forget  that  everything 
we  develop  is  tested  on  earth  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  will  be  tested  in  flight.    By 


that  I  mean,  a  spacecraft  going  to  the 
moon  must  be  able  to  stand  250°  below 
zero  and  250°  above  zero.  So  we  will 
build  a  laboratory  where  we  can  test 
that  spacecraft  before  it  ever  leaves  the 
earth  and  test  it  in  every  way  as  to  what 
it  would  run  into  on  its  way  to  the  moon. 

In  Huntsville,  Ala.,  they  develop  the 
vehicle.  In  the  Michoud  Plant  in  New 
Orleans  they  fabricate  the  vehicle.  At 
the  Mississippi  Test  Center  they  test  the 
vehicle.  Of  course,  at  Cape  Canaveral 
they  launch  the  vehicle. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Fulton]  mentioned  rendezvous. 
None  of  the  vehicles  here  are  powerful 
enough  to  take  150,000  pounds  to  the 
moon.  But,  the  advance  Saturn  can 
place  in  earth  orbit  approximately  half 
of  that.  Another  advance  Saturn  can 
place  the  other  half  of  that  amount.  For 
example,  the  first  half  would  be  a  load 
of  fuel.  After  that  capsule  is  in  orbit 
and  they  have  had  a  chance  to  check  it 
out,  another  advance  Saturn  would  be 
launched  with  the  capsule  containing 
the  men.  They  would  rendezvous  in  or- 
bit. Through  the  radar  and  through 
the  men  in  the  machine,  they  would  get 
together.  Then  the  machine  would  take 
off  for  the  moon. 

The  other  approach  we  have  for  going 
to  the  moon  is  the  direct  ascent  from 
earth  to  moon.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  Nova  which  would  have  a  12-million- 
pound  thrust  and  that  is  powerful 
enough  to  send  150,000  pounds  to  the 
moon.  As  to  the  capsule  going  to  the 
moon,  about  50,000  pounds  of  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  capsule  that  will  come 
back.  The  other  100,000  pounds  is  nec- 
essary to  go  there,  to  slow  down,  and  land 
on  the  moon. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
program  and  the  different  phases  that 
we  are  going  through  to  accomplish  the 
objective  in  this  space  program.  I  also 
want  to  commend  him  for  the  diligent 
work  he  did  as  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, particularly  in  these  areas  that 
most  of  us  are  not  very  familiar  with. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  we  had  questions  by  the  commit- 
tee members  that  the  people  appearing 
before  us  were  not  able  to  give  us  the 
answers  at  the  time.  Where  we  were 
in  doubt  we  asked  them  to  come  back 
a  second  and  sometimes  even  a  third 
time  so  that  the  committee  was  com- 
pletely conversant  with  every  phase  of 
this  program.  I  want  to  say  again  I 
appreciate  the  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Teague],  on  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  these  hearings. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague  1 
for  the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in 
this  space  program.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  be   in  the  gentleman's  company   at 


Cape  Canaveral  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  the  Saturn  was  launched. 

There,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  visiting  with 
Dr.  von  Braun  and  Dr.  Debus,  two  Ger- 
man scientists  who  are  possibly  the 
greatest  authorities  on  missiles  and 
space  exploration  in  the  world.  'When- 
ever the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]  has  a  day  to  spare,  he  is  there 
visiting  and  getting  more  information 
about  this  great  space  program.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  most  highly  for 
the  great  interest  he  has  taken  and  for 
the  fine  presentation  he  has  just  made, 
which  I  am  sure  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
closing,  a  word  about  people.  This  has 
been  the  most  interesting  assignment  I 
have  ever  had  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  this  assignment  has  been  people.  I 
have  never  seen  a  subcommittee  more 
diligent  in  their  attendance  and  in  their 
work  in  trying  to  get  the  answers  to 
questions.  I  personally  have  been  very 
thrilled  to  meet  our  Americans  that  we 
have  in  this  whole  space  program. 
There  are  many  people  working  for  the 
Grovernment  who  could  make  consider- 
ably more  money  outside  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  chose  to  do  so,  people  in  our 
military  service  who  are  doing  jobs  for 
the  Government  that  they  could  do  for 
a  lot  more  money  outside  of  Government 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLTLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  4  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  people  we  have  contacted  in 
this  program  have  made  me  very  proud 
to  be  an  American. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  asked  about 
Project  Gemini.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  after  the  completion  of  Colonel 
Glenn's  flight  on  February  20,  1962,  three 
more  Mercury  flights  were  scheduled. 
If  the  flight  now  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
goes  off  well,  there  is  a  possibiUty  we  may 
skip  the  seven-orbit  flight  and  go  to  a 
24-hour  orbital  flight  in  Mercury.  My 
recommendation  is  that,  if  that  goes  off 
well,  we  go  right  to  the  Gemini  program, 
the  two-man  space  flight. 

The  present  schedule  would  be  about 
120  days  from  now,  which  as  the  gentle- 
man realizes  wouW  be  the  beginning  of 
the  bad  weather  season  in  Florida.  We 
might  have  to  move  that  up  to  August 
So  there  is  a  chance  the  preliminary 
flights  leading  to  Project  Gemini  going 
either  in  August  or  a  little  later  on  when 
we  get  better  weather. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  ex- 
planation in  detail  of  the  program,  and 
also  for  his  very  fine  explanation  of  the 
whole  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
other  question  and  that  is  how  long  is 
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it  estimated  an  astronaut  can  stay  in 
space  under  present  conditions  with 
present  equipment?  Do  you  plan  a  3- 
or  4-day  orbit?  Can  a  human  being 
stand  that  kind  of  confinement  in  a  space 
suit? 

Mr.  PULTON.  After  the  next  Glenn- 
type  flight  there  will  be  a  1-day  flight. 
Of  course,  after  that  we  could  expect  to 
see  the  Gemini  flights  which  could  last 
as  much  eis  several  days.  Until  that  has 
been  tried,  I  doubt  If  anybody  can  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question.  In  the 
present  type  of  capsule  flight,  man  in 
space  has  a  probable  48-hour  surviv- 
ability. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Can  the  gentleman 
state  what  the  timetable  might  be  in  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  their 
Gemini-type  program,  the  two-man  orbit 
in  space? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Titov 
was  in  orbit  24  hours  in  their  present- 
type  capsule.  As  far  as  the  booster  is 
concerned  I  would  think  that  the  evi- 
dence would  indicate  they  were  ahead  of 
us  in  that  field. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  here  a  report 
dated  May  22  from  Tokyo,  Japan: 

Soviet  Cosmonaut  MaJ.  Yuri  Gagarin  said 
yesterday  the  Soviet  Union  would  put  Its 
third  manned  spaceship  around  the  earth 
within  this  yea-. 

Oagarln,  who  arrived  in  Tokyo  yesterday 
for  »  1-week  visit,  said  the  spaceship  would 
carry  either  one  man  or  "more  than  two," 
depending  on  the  type  of  vehicle  used. 

He  told  newsmen  earlier  that  he  believed 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  would 
land    a   man   on    the   moon  within   5   years. 

But  he  said  that  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
confronting  Soviet  scientists  in  a  moon  flight 
was  the  question  of  man's  ability  to  unde  go 
long  periods  of  weightlessness  In  space. 

And  that  is  the  question  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  raised. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  not  any  question  that  we 
are  putting  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
into  this  space  program,  and  I  am  forced 
to  admit  that  there  are  still  quite  a  few 
people  in  this  country  who  do  not  see 
why  we  are  doing  it. 

I  will  suggest  to  them  and  to  this  body, 
however,  that  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  space  program 
with  more  than  just  a  superficial  inter- 
est can  find  out  why  we  are  doing  it  and 
find  out  in  short  order. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
space  program  is  a  tremendously  com- 
plex subject.  It  involves  almost  every 
scientific  discipline  that  is  known  to  man 
and  it  sweeps  across  the  entire  industrial 
spectrum  that  exists  today— from  tran- 
sistors to  ceramics,  from  stainless  steel 
to  lasers.  No  matter  what  it  is,  you  name 
it  and  we  will  find  it  for  you  being  used 
in  the  space  program.  In  addition,  of 
course,  there  are  more  new  techniques 
and  new  ideas  being  developed  in  the 
space  program   than  can  be   counted. 


many  of  them  so  technical  and  esoteric 
that  there  may  be  only  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country  who  understand  them. 

Right  now  I  am  not  planning  to  com- 
ment on  just  what  our  space  program 
consists  of  and  exactly  what  this  money 
is  going  for.  That  is  being  done  else- 
where here  today,  but  I  do  want  to  talk 
for  a  minute  about  why  wc  are  doing  all 
this — why  we  arc  sending  up  dozens  of 
sounding  probes,  why  we  are  putting 
satellite  af  t<;r  satellite  into  orbit,  why  we 
are  developing  systems  for  putting  a  man 
on  the  Moon,  and  why  we  hope  someday 
to  get  a  close  look  at  Venus  and  Mars. 

All  of  this  is  not  just  a  series  of 
stunts;  this  is  no  spatial  circus.  Tiiere 
are  good  and  hard  rea-sons  for  this  pro- 
gram. Let  me  call  some  of  tlicm  off  for 
you. 

In  general  terms,  the  tangible  reasons 
for  tills  program  are  these:  First,  the 
security  of  the  Nation  is  thoroughly 
bound  up  in  what  we  are  doing  in  our 
space  program.  There  is  no  entity  in 
the  United  States,  government  or  civil, 
which  has  a  greater  interest  in  our  space 
program  o."  is  following  it  more  closely 
or  is  more  actively  concerned  with  it 
than  the  Department  of  Defense.  Sec- 
ond, the  space  program  is  acting  as  a 
gigantic  spur  to  our  educational  system. 
It  is  having  a  very  pronounced  effect  on 
the  trend  and  quality  of  scientific  edu- 
cation. Third,  our  space  program  is 
stimulating  employment  to  a  degree  little 
recognized  by  most  people.  While  we 
cannot  estimate  with  any  high  degree  of 
accuracy  exactly  how  many  people  are 
working  today  because  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, we  do  know  that  it  runs  into 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  maybe  even 
millions  if  you  include  not  only  the  space 
program  per  se  but  various  educational 
and  industrial  jobs  which  are  related  to 
the  space  program  or  which  have  been 
produced  by  it.  Fourth,  the  scientific 
fallout  from  our  space  pt-ogram  is  al- 
ready incalculable.  The  benefits  that  we 
expect  to  get  from  our  weather  satellites, 
our  communication  satellites,  our  navi- 
gational satellites,  from  future  tech- 
niques such  as  rocket  cargoes  and  from 
space-related  products  developed  for 
everyday  hving — these  are  here  today 
and  they  will  be  greater  tomorrow. 

Aside  from  these  tangible  benefits, 
the  intangible  benefits  may  turn  out  to 
be  even  more  important.  Space  explora- 
tion is  an  outlet  for  a  civilization  that  is 
becoming  dangerously  cramped  and 
limited  by  its  confines  to  this  planet.  I 
think  that  everybody  knows  in  his  heart 
that  man  must  keep  on  progressing  or 
he  is  going  to  die  out.  We  are  pushing 
the  limits  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
obtained  here  on  earth,  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  world  need 
not  be  thus  limited,  but  that  it  can  be 
understood  and  explored  by  men 
throughout  the  solar  system — and  per- 
haps beyond.  Also  in  this  same  vein,  it 
is  axiomatic  that  all  knowledge  pays 
dividends  in  the  long  i-un,  whether  or  not 
we  can  see  any  immediate  advantage  to 
it. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  pro- 
gram operating  at  the  present  time, 
public   or  private,   which   is   producing 


knowledge  faster,  in  greater  quantity,  or 
of  finer  quality  than  is  the  space  pro- 
gram. 
Now  let  me  amplify  somewhat  on  these 

things. 

SECuarrT 

There  is  no  longer  doubt  that  space 
exploration  holds  genuine  significance 
for  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation. 

It  does  so  in  at  least  three  ways.  Ono 
re.-.ults  from  the  u.ses  which  our  Armed 
Forces  can  make  of  tlie  knowledge  gained 
from  space  exploration.  A  second  re- 
iiults  from  the  influence  and  prestige 
wiiich  America  can  exert  within  the 
v.orld  community  because  of  her  prowess 
in  space  exploration.  A  third  results 
from  the  possibility  that  space  explora- 
tion, eventually,  may  prove  so  immen.se 
and  important  a  challenge  that  it  will 
channel  the  prime  energies  of  powerful 
nations  toward  its  own  end  and  thus 
reduce  the  current  emphasis  on  develop- 
ing means  of  destruction. 

The  first  two  values  definitely  exist. 
The  third  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  hope. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  space  exploration,  the  re- 
search connected  therewith,  and  the 
ability  to  operate  therein  is  of  more 
than  pas.sing  interest  to  the  military. 

Congress  recognized  the  fact  when  It 
parsed  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  and  directed  that 
"activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of  weap- 
on.s  .t^ystems,  military  operations,  or  the 
d'jfense  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be  di- 
re-f^d  by.  the  Department  of  Defense  " 

It  is  possible  to  argue,  and  Indeed  It 
has  been  argued,  that  ballistic  missiles 
such  as  IRBM's  and  ICBM's  are  not 
really  space  weapons,  that  they  are 
simply  an  extension  of  the  traditional 
art  of  artillery.  The  argument  appears 
to  be  largely  a  semantic  one.  Such 
missiles  do  traverse  space,  they  are 
guided  through  space,  and  they  employ 
the  same  engines  and  principles  which 
are  presently  used  for  purposes  of 
scientific  space  exploration.  While 
more  advanced  space  weapons  may 
evolve  in  the  future,  the  missile  as 
we  know  it  today  cannot  very  well  be 
divorced  from  our  thinking  about  space 
and  its  practical  uses. 

It  is  important  to  note.  In  connection 
with  military  matters,  that  pure  rocket 
power  is  not  the  only  avenue  to  success 
in  space  use.  The  American  Atlas  mis- 
sile, for  example,  which  can  carry  a 
nuclear  warhead  and  which  operates 
on  considerably  less  thrust  than  the 
powerful  Soviet  boosters  thus  far  dem- 
onstrated, has  nevertheless  shown  the 
capability  of  negotiating  a  9,000-milc 
trek  and  landing  in  the  target  area. 
This  is  about  1,500  miles  farther  than 
any  Soviet  shots  revealed  to  the  public 
in  the  3 -year  period  following  the  first 
.sputnik.  It  is  also  a  sufficient  range  to 
permit  reaching  almost  any  likely  target 
on  the  globe. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  the 
meaning  thus  brought  out  Is  that 
sophistication  of  missiles  together  with 
reliability  and  ease  of  handling  may  be 
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more  Important  than  pure  power.  For 
this  reason.  American  advances  in  solid 
propellent  fuels — such  as  that  used  by 
the  Army's  Pershing,  the  Navy's  Polaris. 
and  the  Air  Force's  Minuteman — are 
significant  Indeed. 

When  we  begin  to  consider  both  the 
civil  and  military  aspects  of  space  use  in 
the  decades  ahead,  however,  rocket  pow- 
er acquires  fresh  importance.  It  is.  as 
one  expert  says,  "the  key  to  space  su- 
premacy." Not  only  is  much  heavier 
thrust  required  for  ventures  farther  out 
into  space,  but  probably  thrust  developed 
by  different  means  as  well,  such  as  atom, 
ion.  or  even  photon  power. 

This  suggests  the  possibilities  of  weap- 
ons which  today  are  considered  to  be 
'way  out"  or  "blue  sky" — in  short,  far- 
fetched. Yet  they  include  the  ideas  of 
men  with  solid  scientific  training  as  well 
as  vision.  For  example.  Germany's  great 
rocket  pioneer.  Prof.  Hennann  Oberth, 
has  proposed  that  a  giant  mirror  in 
space — some  60  miles  in  diameter — could 
be  used  militarily  to  burn  an  enemy 
country  on  earth.  For  peaceful  pur- 
poses, however,  such  a  space  mirror 
could  be  used  to  melt  icebergs  and  alter 
temperatures.  Another  reputable  Ger- 
man scientist  who  has  been  working  for 
a  number  of  years  on  photon — electro- 
magnetic ray — power  as  a  source  of  pro- 
pulsion, declares  that  if  such  power  is 
possible  so  is  "the  idea  of  a  death  ray,  a 
weapon  beam  which  bums  or  melts  tar- 
gets, such  as  enemy  missiles,  on  which  It 
is  trained.  The  idea  has  been  familiar  in 
science  fiction  for  a  long  time  and  has 
been  scorned  often  enough.  Yet.  if  the 
photon  rocket  Is  possible  so  is  the  ray 
gun." 

Still  another  proposal,  one  made  to 
the  Congress,  involves  use  of  the  mo6n  as 
a  military  base. 

Ideas  such  as  these  are  difficult  for  the 
person  who  is  neither  a  scientist  nor  a 
military  expert  to  judge.  One  is  in- 
clined to  recall,  though,  the  treatment 
received  by  Gen,  Billy  Mitchell  for  his 
devotion  to  nonconventional  bombing 
concepts;  the  fact  that  the  utihty  of  the 
rocket  as  developed  by  America's  pioneer. 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  was  generally 
ignored  during  World  War  II;  the  fact 
that  It  took  a  personal  plea  by  Albert 
Einstein  to  President  Roosevelt  to  get  the 
Manhattan  project  underway. 

Yet  today  the  bomber,  the  mi-ssile,  and 
the  nuclear  weapon  form  the  backbone 
of  our  military  r>osture. 

In  other  words,  history  seems  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  no  matter  how 
remote  or  unlikely  new  discoveries  and 
approaches  may  first  appear,  the  mili- 
tary eventually  finds  a  way  to  use  them. 

Will  it  be  any  different  with  space 
technology? 

ECONOMIC    VALUES 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
stimulus  and  continued  commercial 
dynamism,  space  exploration  is  proving 
to  be  highly  beneficial. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate 
figures  which  might  help  indicate  the 
extent  of  this  effort  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  presently  putting  about  $5.5  bil- 
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lion  annually  into  the  research  and  de- 
velopment phases.  How  much  more 
may  be  going  into  the  purchase  of  com- 
pleted space  hardware  is  difficult  to  say; 
certainly  It  is  a  higher  figure  still.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, in  presenting  its  future  plans 
to  Congress  indicated  that  this  agency 
alone  expects  to  average  between  $3  bil- 
Uon  and  $5  billion  a  year  during  the  next 
decade. 

The  amount  of  effort  going  into  space- 
related  programs  on  the  pttrt  of  private 
industry,  measured  in  dollars,  again  can 
only  be  roughly  estimated.  But  it  is  a 
sizable  figure  and  is  known  to  be  growing. 
It  may  amount  to  half  the  governmental 
research  and  development  outlay. 

These  figures  add  up  to  a  very  im- 
portant segment  of  the  national  economy, 
and  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  highly 
active  and  progressive  segment  is  par- 
ticularly heartening  to  the  economic  ex- 
perts of  the  Nation. 

Inasmuch  as  other  nations,  those 
which  generally  have  lagged  behind  the 
United  States  in  technical  know-how, 
are  now  rapidly  bringing  their  tech- 
nology up  to  date — this  windfall  from 
our  space  program  is  especially  oppor- 
tune. It  is  providing  the  incentive  to 
American  industry  to  remain  in  the 
world's  technological  van.  And  it  is  em- 
phasizing that  economic  leadership  is  a 
dynamic  thing,  that  U.S.  mass-produc- 
tion techniques  which  have  enabled  the 
Nation  to  compete  so  well  in  foreign 
markets  are  no  longer,  of  themselves, 
sufficient  guarantee  of  superior  economic 
position. 

While  America's  space  exploration 
program,  on  a  formal  basis,  came  into 
being  as  recently  as  October  1958,  its 
impact  on  the  national  economy  has 
probably  been  sharper  than  that  of  any 
single  new  program  ever  conceived.  For 
there  are  now  at  least  5,000  companies 
or  research  organizations  engaged  in  the 
missile-space  industry.  And  more  than 
3,500  different  space-related  products 
have  been  required  and  are  being  pro- 
duced to  date. 

One  can  only  speculate  on  the  eco- 
nomic effect  which  the  space  program  is 
having  on  investments  or  on  investors 
who  have  no  other  connection  with  it. 
It  seems  significant,  however,  that  the 
stock  market  pages  in  recent  months 
have  come  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  space  issues.  Financially  speak- 
ing, space  has  thus  become  a  major  cate- 
gory. That  it  has  done  so  in  such  a  short 
period  would  seem  to  have  marked  im- 
plications for  the  future. 

EDUCATION 

No  enterprise  has  so  stirred  human 
imagination  as  the  reach  of  man  toward 
the  exploration  of  space.  New  worlds  to 
explore.  New  distances  to  travel — 3.680 
million  miles  to  Pluto,  the  outermost 
planet  of  our  solar  system,  8  years  jour- 
ney at  50.000  miles  per  hour  when  we 
attain  such  a  capability.  Innumerable 
problems  ahead.  New  knowledge  needed 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science  and 
technology  from  magneto  fluid  dynamics 
to  cosmology,  from  materials  to  biology 
and  psychology. 


"New  knowledge  needed'  means  better 
and  stronger  education  is  essential.  And 
not  only  In  the  physical  sciences.  In  the 
social  sciences  and  the  arts  as  well. 

Moreover,  the  technical  and  manage- 
ment aspects  of  the  space  program  in- 
volve collaboration  with  nonscientific 
persons  such  as  businessmen,  bankers, 
and  public  officials  in  assessing  worth- 
while objectives  and  in  judging  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  projects 
designed  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
Consequently  each  type  must  educate  the 
other  in  his  own  specialty  if  an  effective, 
stepped-up  space  program  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Apparently  the  demand  for  specific 
formal  education  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronautics is  increasing  faster  than  it  is 
being  supplied.  Although  many  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  setting  up 
courses  dealing  with  astronautics,  the 
state  of  the  art  has  only  recently  crystal- 
lized to  the  extent  that  it  permits  fash- 
ioning a  career  in  the  field  at  the  educa- 
tional level.  This  situation  appears  to 
be  intensifying  as  the  grassroots  demand 
brings  about  increased  academic  cur- 
ricula in  astronautics. 

Meanwhile,  the  availability  of  work 
for  persons  with  a  background  in  space- 
related  subjects  can  be  gaged  to  some 
extent  by  observing  the  variety  of  r>er- 
sonnel  requirements  on  major  space  ex- 
ploration projects. 

A  single  American  firm,  for  example, 
uses  49  different  professional  specialists 
in  its  work  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  in  its 
space  work  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. MultipUed  by  the  thousands  of 
companies  which  are  doing  similar  work, 
the  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  astro- 
nautic  demand  confronting  the  Nation's 
educational  institutions:  Acoustician, 
aerodynamicist.  sieronautical  engineer, 
agricultural  engineer,  astrodynamicist, 
astronomer,  astrophysicist,  biochemist, 
biophysicist.  ceramics  specialist,  mathe- 
matician, mechanical  applications  engi- 
neer, mechanical  engineer,  mechanisms 
specialist,  medical  electronic  engineer, 
metallurgical  engineer,  methods  engi- 
neer, nuclear  physicist,  oceanographer, 
organic  chemist,  chemist,  computer  spe- 
cialist, crystallographer.  development 
engineer,  doctor  of  medicine,  electrical 
engineer,  electronic  engineer,  experi- 
mental physicist,  flight  engineer,  gyro- 
scopics  specialist.  hydrauUc  engineer, 
information  theory  analyst,  inorganic 
chemist,  logical  designer, magnetic  device 
engineer,  physical  chemist,  pneumatic 
engineer,  process  engineer,  production 
engineer,  project  engineer,  psychologist. 
reliability  engineer,  sociologist,  solid 
state  physicist,  structural  engineer, 
system  analyst,  theoretical  physicist. 
thermodjTisuniclst.  transducer  engineer. 

There  is  no  reliable  way  to  gage  the 
number  of  Americans  who  are  employed 
today  because  of  the  national  space  ef- 
fort, nor  to  estimate  accurately  the  num- 
ber who  are  likely  to  be  employed  m 
the  years  ahead.  This  much  can  be 
said,  though.  They  already  number  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  presently  employs  about 
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24,000  persons.  But  in  spite  of  the  size 
of  this  organization,  it  is  estimated  that 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  the  NASA 
budget  is  expended  through  contracts 
with  industry,  educational  institutions, 
and  other  nongovernmental  groups. 

Thus  the  number  of  persons  privately 
employed  who  are  working  on  NASA 
projects  is.  of  itself,  a  high  figure.  The 
nimiber  employed  in,  by,  or  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  missiles  or 
space-related  projects  is  undoubtedly 
higher. 

In  addition  to  these  must  be  added  the 
men  and  women  employed  by  private 
industry  in  a  capacity  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  space  program  but  whose 
jobs  have  been  created  nonetheless  by 
its  stimulus. 

Industrialist  Ralph  Cordiner  com- 
ments this  way: 

The  fact  Is  that  the  military  and  peace- 
ful needs  of  the  space  program  are  already 
emplojrtng  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
industrial  work  force,  and  will  make  up  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  total  emplosrment 
and  production  of  the  country  as  the  years 
go  by.  The  aircraft  Industry,  for  example, 
Is  broadening  Its  scope  to  Include  missile 
and  space  technologies.  Much  of  the  elec- 
tronics Industry  Is  devoted  to  missile  and 
space  needs.  The  communications,  chem- 
ical, and  metallurgical  Industries  are  In- 
creasingly Involved.  These  Industries  are 
already  among  the  largest  employers  In  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  the  major  em- 
ployers of  the  Nation's  technical  manpower. 
Hence  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  minor  ele- 
ment In  the  national  economy,  but  of  its 
leading  growth  Industries. 

This  phase  of  the  space  program's 
value  should  not  be  eyed  merely  from 
the  standpoint  of  scientists  and  the  la- 
bor market.  It  has  major  significance 
for  the  professions — for  doctors,  lawyers, 
architects,  teachers,  and  engineers.  All 
of  these  will  be  vitally  concerned  with 
space  exploration  in  the  future.  The 
doctor  with  space  medicine  and  its  re- 
sults; the  lawyer  with  business  relations 
and  a  vastly  increased  need  for  knowl- 
edge in  international  law;  the  architect 
with  the  construction  of  spaceports  and 
data  and  tracking  facilities;  the  teacher 
with  the  booming  demand  for  new  types 
of  space-engendered  curricula. 

As  for  the  engineer,  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden 
points  out : 

In  this  pyramid  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing effort  there  will  be  found  requirements 
for  the  services  of  almost  every  type  of  scien- 
tist and  engineer  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
In  the  forefront,  of  course,  are  the  aerospace 
and  astronautlcal  engineers  but  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Saturn  launching  vehicle  has 
also  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  civil,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  metallurgical,  chemical, 
automotive,  structural,  radio,  and  electronics 
engineers.  Much  of  their  work  relates  to 
ground  handling  equipment,  special  automo- 
tive and  barge  equipment,  checkout  equip- 
ment, and  all  the  other  devices  needed  to 
support  the  design,  construction,  testing, 
launching,  and  data  gathering. 

TBCHNOLOGICAL    BENEFITS 

This  category  of  the  practical  uses  of 
the  space  program  is  impressive  indeed. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  plans 
which  the  United  States  has  for  using 
artificial  satellites  in  ways  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  all  mankind.  These  in- 
clude the  satellite  used  for  worldwide 
conununications,   for   global   television, 


for  quick  and  accurate  navigation,  and 
for  much  improved  weather  prediction 
and  weather  imderstanding. 

Here,  however,  is  a  summary  of  space- 
related  developments  about  which  the 
American  public  has  heard  con.siderably 
less. 

First,  there  is  the  high-speed  com- 
puter. Developed  initially  to  meet  mili- 
tary demands  for  faster  calculation,  the 
computer  is  an  integral  part  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  making  it  possible  to  do 
many^  operations  with  a  high  degree  of 
einciency  ftfid-accuracy.  Thermoelectric 
devices  for  heating  and  cooling,  now 
adapted  for  commercial  applications 
were  originally  designed  to  provide 
energy  sources  for  space  vehicles.  The 
glass  industry,  as  a  result  of  work  done 
during  and  after  the  Second  World  War 
on  lenses  and  plastics,  promises  substan- 
tial gains  in  the  consumer  fields  of 
optics  and  foods.  P^roceram.  developed 
for  missile  radomes,  is  now  being  u-scd 
in  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  pans. 
Materials  suitable  for  use  in  the  nuclear 
preservation  of  food  may  make  us  even 
better  fed  than  we  already  are. 

Medical  research,  and  our  health 
probltims,  can  use  such  things  as  film 
resistance  thermometers.  Electronic 
equipment  capable  of  measuring  low- 
level  electrical  signals  is  being  adapted 
to  measure  body  temperature  and  blood 
flow.  In  a  dramatic  breakthrough,  il- 
lustrating the  unexpected  benefits  of  re- 
search, it  has  been  found  that  a  deriva- 
tive of  hydrazine,  developed  as  a  liquid 
missile  propellant,  is  useful  in  treating 
certain  mental  illnesses  and  tuborculosis. 

Of  course,  the  aeronautics  industry 
has  benefited  tremendously.  Engines, 
automatic  pilots,  radar  systems,  flight 
equipment,  capable  of  meeting  the  high 
standards  required  by  space  vehicles, 
represent  a  great  improvement  over  our 
already  excellent  aircraft. 

A  plasma  arc  torch  has  been  devel- 
oped lor  fabricating  ultrahard  materials 
and  coatings  by  mass  production  meth- 
ods. The  torch,  an  outgrowth  of  plasma 
technology,  develops  heats  of  30,000°  and 
can  work  within  tolerances  of  two-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  Another  application 
from  the  missile  field,  which  shows  real 
possibilities,  is  a  reliable  flowmeter  that 
has  no  packings  or  bearings.  This  was 
first  developed  for  measuring  liquefied 
gases  and  should  have  a  vei-y  wide  in- 
dustrial usefulness.  It  may  even  lead  to 
improvements  in  marine  devices  for 
measuring  distance  and  velocity. 

Ground-to-air  mis>siles  that  ride  a 
beam  to  their  targets  must  measure  the 
distance  to  the  target  plane  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  a  few  feet  in  several  miles. 
This  principle,  now  being  applied  to  sur- 
veying techniques,  has  revolutionized 
the  surveying  industry. 

The  solenoid  valve,  which  seats  itself 
softly  enough  to  eliminate  vibration,  has 
been  applied  very  satisfactorily  to  home- 
heating  systems. 

The  use  of  the  jet  drilling  for  mining 
is  another,  and  worthy  of  amplification. 
Missile  techniques  are  already  working 
the  economically  unminable  taconite  ore 
of  the  Mesabi  Range,  have  helped  build 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  are  bring- 
ing down  costs  in  quari-ying. 


It  is  estimated  that  taconite  will  be 
supplying  about  a  third  of  our  ores  in 
less  than  20  years.  Until  1947  we  were 
unable  to  mine  this  very  hard  rock,  and 
then  suitable  rotary  and  churn  drills 
were  produced.  Jet  drilling,  now  avail- 
able, cracks  and  crumbles  stone  layers 
by  thermally  induced  expansion  and  is 
somewhere  between  three  and  five  times 
faster  than  rotaries. 

Jet  piercing  can  take  us  far  deeper 
into  the  earth  than  we  have  been  able 
to  go  so  far.  to  new  sources  of  ore  and 
hydrocarbons. 

In  stone  quan-ying,  jet  spalling  and 
channeling  are  proven  techniques. 
Stone  quarrying  has  been  expensive  and 
wasteful  heretofore.  Rocket  fiame 
equipment  allows  cutting  along  the 
natural  cleavage  planes,  or  crystal 
boundaries — hence  cuts  stone  thin  with- 
out danger  of  cracking  and,  in  addition, 
produces  a  fine  finish  that  cannot  be 
obtained  when  cutting  by  steel  or  abra- 
sive tools. 

Infrared  has  come  into  its  own 
through  missile  electronics.  Infrared — 
since  it  cannot  be  jammed — appears  to 
be  challening  radar  for  use  in  guidance 
devices,  tracking  systems,  and  reconnais- 
sance vehicles.  Infrared  is  being  used 
industrially  to  measure  the  compositions 
of  fluids  in  complex  processes  of  chemi- 
cal petroleum  refining  and  distilling. 
Infrared  cameras  are  used  in  analyzing 
metallurgical  material  processing  opera- 
tions, to  aid  in  accuracy  and  quality 
control.  The  entire  infrared  field  should 
be  significantly  assisted  in  its  growth  and 
application  through  our  missile-space 
programs. 

Another  vei-y  promising  outcome  from 
missile  development  is  a  computer  con- 
verter that  can  quickly  transform  analog 
signals — .such  as  pressure  measui'e- 
ments — into  digital  form. 

In  the  near  future,  when  guidance  de- 
vices permit  soft  landing,  rocket  cargo 
and  passenger  transport  will  become 
feasible.  Mail  may  become  almost  as 
swift  as  telephone. 

We  aie  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
economics  of  space  travel:  payload  costs 
for  Vanguard  were  about  $1  billion  a 
pound ;  for  the  near  future  launchings, 
payload  cost  should  be  about  $1,000  per 
pound.  When  payload  costs  are  about 
a  hundred  dollars  a  pound  we  may  ex- 
pect commercial  space  flight. 

FUNDAMENTAL      KNOWLEDGE 

Everything  learned  from  space  explo- 
ration thus  far  indicates  that  the 
knowledge  lying  in  wait  for  those  who 
manage  to  observe  the  universe  from 
outside  earth's  atmosphere  will  be  far 
grander  than  any  thing  uncovered  to 
date. 

We  may  finally  learn  the  origin  of  our 
universe  and  the  method  of  its  function- 
ing. A  good  part  of  this  knowledge  may 
be  no  farther  awajjy  than  the  next  3  to 
5  years.  Satellite  telescopes  now  under 
construction  are  expected  to  elicit  far 
more  infonnation  than  even  the  200- 
inch  giant  at  Mount  Palomar.  One  such 
observatory  satellite,  to  be  launched  in 
1963  or  before,  "will  permit  a  telescope 
of  about  10  feet  in  length  to  point  at 
heavenly  bodies  within  a  tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond of  arc  for  periods  up  to  an  hour. 
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Present  plans  call  for  an  orbit  between 
400  and  500  miles ,  as  a  lifetime  of  at  least 
6  months  is  required  to  observe  the  en- 
tire celestial  field." 

Perhaps,  £Uid  sxiner  than  we  think,  we 
shall  find  a  clue  to  the  destiny  of  all  in- 
telligent life. 

Perhaps  the  '..heory  advanced  by  a 
noted  eastern  astronomer  will  turn  out 
to  be  true — that  biological  evolution  on 
the  habitable  planets  of  the  universe 
may  be  the  result  of  contamination  left 
by  space  travelers  arriving  from — and 
leaving  for — other  worlds.  In  other 
words,  the  fruition  of  life  on  the  vari- 
ous planets  of  the  millions  of  solar 
systems  might  be  the  product  of  a 
wandering  group  of  astronautic  Johnny 
Appleseeds  who  leave  the  grains  of  life 
behind  them. 

The  notion  seenas  fantastic. 

But  when  we  look  clear  to  the  end  of 
earth's  road — ar^d  assuming  the  astro- 
physicists are  right  in  their  theories 
about  the  evolution  and  ultimate  death 
of  our  solar  system — we  know  that  earth 
will  one  day  become  uninhabitable.  Life 
on  earth  must  then  perish  or  mcve  else- 
where. If  we  fui-ther  assume  that  man- 
kind will  not  want  to  die  with  his  planet 
and  if  we  acknov/ledge  that  other  worlds 
may  have  been  through  this  entire  cycle 
in  eons  past — perhaps  the  notion  is  not 
so  unreasonable  after  all. 

Whatever  the  truth  is  on  this  score, 
space  exploration  will  certainly  be  of 
practical  value  to  our  descendants  when 
that  dim,  far-off  day  arrives. 

lowx  before  thi'  arrival  of  that  millen- 
nium, however,  the  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding awaiting  us  through  the 
medium  of  space  exploration  is  certain 
to  have  profound  effects  on  the  human 
race  psychologically  and  spiritually. 

It  already  has  had  effects  on  humans 
of  all  ages. 

Adults,  who  are  paying  the  taxes  to 
support  the  space  exploration  program 
and  reaping  its  practical  values,  are  also 
thinking  of  themselves,  their  country, 
and  their  world  in  broader,  more  knowl- 
edgeable terms. 

In  a  sense,  children  may  be  even  more 
deeply  involved. 

The  psychological  and  spiritual 
changes  necessitated  by  this  evolution 
may  be  at  a  cost  far  beyond  dollars — 


because  many  of  us  will  be  hard  put  to 
negotiate  them,  especially  If  they  oome 
too  rapidly. 

Nevertheless,  negotiating  them  must 
also  be  placed  in  the  category  of  prac- 
tical values — for  in  the  long  run  it  seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  maturing 
of  mankind. 

MEmCTTST 
A.    OBJECTIVES 

Project  Mercury  Is  designed  to  (1)  place 
a  manned  spacecraft  in  orbital  flight  around 
the  earth  with  a  dviratlon  up  to  three  orbits; 
(2)  Investigate  the  effects  of  space  flight  on 
man.  Including  his  ability  to  perform  useful 
functlonp;  and  (3)  recover  the  spacecraft  and 
the  man  safely. 

B.    DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT 

The  work  of  Project  Mercury  requires  the 

services  of  many  groups  of  people  and  many 

InstaUationa.      The    major    contributors    to 

this  program  are: 

Personnel 

DOD.  mission  support  (using  the 
MA-6  flgiires)  (supported  by  NASA 
funds  to  a  very  minor  extent) 18,000 

Spacecraft  contractor  (McDonnell  at 
St.  Louis,  60  percent;  Bubcontrtw;- 
tors,  50  percent) 6,500 

Launch    vehicle    contractor     (Atlas) 

(partially  supported  by  NASA) 13,000 

General    I>ynamlc8,    California,    and 

subcontractors  at  Cape  Canaveral.         130 

Launch  vehicle  contractor  (Red- 
stone)   for  suborbital  flights B.  000 

Chrysler  Corp    (Little  Joe  booster  for 

early  tests  of  the  escape  system)  __         170 

North  American  Aviation  (radar 
range,  worldwide  network  of  track- 
ing systems) 1,070 

Western  Electric  Co.  (Cape  Canaveral 
support,  range  stations  and  data 
handling)  : 

Pan    American 70 

Bt:rroughs 80 


NASA: 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 550 

Langley    Research    Center     (Little 

Joe) 150 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  (data 

reduction) 25 

Lewis    Research    Center    (Big    Joe 

spacecraft) 50 

Marshall      Space      Flight      Center 

(HuntsvUle,  LOD,   Redstone) 310 

Wallops  station   (Little  Joe) 60 

Wind  tunnel  testing  (several  cen- 
ters)    125 


NASA   subtotal 1,280 

Grand    total 44,280 


C.    COST    BUM  MAST 


Fi-scnl  year 
1961 

Fiscal  year 
19fi2 

Fiscal  roar 
19ft3 

A'lvanced  twhnlcal  diMlopnietit 

r,  737.  000 

m,  474.  000 
25.  i!54.  000 

$2,258,000 
30.2i.\000 

Higtn  program: 

i^pawcrafl   etjuipuniit,  and  services 

$7  569  000 

Tracking  oala  acfjuisitlon  and  control  network 

Kliplit  oiieration.'! 

4,091.000 
12,^33,000 
is.8Si,000 

2,"  490. 666 
3  200  000 

Recovery  opcralons 

.V  0?9.  000 
30,  S3*l.  000 

Launch  vehicles 

Total 

124.330,000 

68,  278,  000 

13.2.^9  000 

D.    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  Project  Mercury,  far  more  has  been 
learned  than  was  a:aticlpated — far  more  than 
merely  the  determination  of  man's  capabUl- 
ties  In  space.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  design, 
develop,  and  manufacture  a  craft  specifically 
engineered  for  man's  flight  Into  space  has 
been  gained.  It  has  been  learned  how. 
through  an  Intensive  ground  and  flight  test 
jirogram,  such  a  spacecraft  can  be  developed 
to  carry  out  Its  assigned  mission.    Ways  have 


been  determined  to  modify  existing  launch 
vehicles,  designed  for  other  purposes,  to 
make  them  suitable  for  manned  flight.  The 
development  of  an  abort  sensing  system,  to- 
gether with  the  most  stringent  quality  con- 
trol, has  permitted  the  use  of  the  Atlas 
missile  In  a  program  for  which  It  was  not 
designed  or  developed. 

A  knowledge  of  how  to  implement  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  tracking  stations,  a  net- 
work which  is  unique  in  that  it  makes  use 


of  real -time  data  tranmnlsslon  and  real -time 
computing,  ajid  thereby  permits  real-time 
flight  control,  has  been  gained. 

Ground  riUes  have  been  established  for 
recovery  from  space.  It  has  been  learned 
how  ships  and  aircraft,  with  information 
provided  by  the  tracking  network,  can  locate 
and  retrieve  a  spacecraft  after  it  has  landed. 

Some  of  the  items  that  were  developed  for 
Project  Merciiry  wUl  And  use  In  other  fields. 
For  example,  the  new  lightweight  survival 
equipment  might  well  he  used  by  air-rescue 
services  throughout  the  world.  The  bio- 
medical Instrumentation  for  measiixlng 
respiration  rate,  temperatiire,  activity  of  the 
heart,  and  blood  pressure  and  for  transmit- 
ting these  quantities  over  long  distances  may 
also  find  uses  In  fields  other  than  the  ex- 
ploration of  s]iace. 

Extensive  training  and  simulation  has 
been  found  to  be  an  absolute  requirement. 
The  ualning  of  the  pUots  has,  of  course, 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Equally 
important  is  the  extensive  simulation  of 
fiightj  carried  out  by  all  persons  Involved 
In  an  actual  operation.  All  the  flight  con- 
trollers and  the  network  computer  and  com- 
munications experts  have  performed  literally 
hundreds  of  practice  missions  wherein  every 
conceivable  emergency  was  simulated. 
Through  these  exercises,  they  have  learned 
to  work  together  as  a  well-functioning  team, 
a  team  that  supports  the  pUot  throughout 
his  mission. 

Most  important  of  aU,  it  has  been  learned 
that  a  well-trained  pilot,  like  Shepard.  Grls- 
som,  or  Glenn  or  like  the  other  astronauts, 
can  perform  a  mission  in  space  JAist  as  well 
as  he  can  perform  a  mission  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 


One-Dat  Mission 
A.  oBjEcmna 

The  progress  of  the  Mercury  program  has 
led  to  a  reorientation  of  the  total  resources 
of  the  project.  Effort  has  been  Initiated  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and  will  continue  in  flscai 
year  1963  to  modify  four  Mercury  spacecraft 
to  carry  astronauts  on  1-day  missions  of 
about  18  orbits  around  the  earth.  This 
modification  f^ort  wUl  extend  the  time  that 
a  Mercury  spacecraft  will  support  a  man  In 
orbit  from  the  current  4y2-hour  mission  to  a 
24-hour   mission. 

The  objectives  of  the  manned  1-day  mis- 
sion include  the  achievement  of  space  flight 
for  the  longes-:  period  possible  at  the  earliest 
date  possible;  the  collection  of  data  on  man's 
reaction  to  zero  gravity  and  to  the  space  en- 
vironment for  extended  periods  of  time:  the 
collection  of  data  on  the  functioning  of 
spacecraft  subsystems  over  extended  periods 
of  time;  and  the  realization  of  the  maximum 
potential  of  Project  Mercury.  Information 
from  these  lorger  duration  flights  will  be  of 
value  to  both  the  two-man  spacecraft  devel- 
opment. Project  Gemini,  and  the  three-man 
spacecraft   de\elopment.   Project   Apollo. 

Mercury-Atlis  launch  vehicles  similar  to 
those  used  on  Project  Mercury  flights  will  be 
used  for  the  raanned  1-day  missions  as  wiU 
the  Project  Mercury  ground  support  equip- 
ment Tlie  Mercury  tracking  network,  aug- 
mented In  fiscal  year  1962  specifically  for  this 
purpose,  will  be  used  to  support  these  1- 
day  flights. 

B.    CEVELOPMENT    ETTOaT 

Flight  (yperationa 
This  activity  Includes  test  and  checkout 
of  the  launch  vehicles,  the  tracking  network 
and  the  mission  control  system  to  insure  ade- 
quate preparation  for  flight.  This  also  In- 
cludes such  Items  as  meteorological  support 
provided  by  the  VB.  Weather  Bureau  fUght 
monitors  by  tlie  Philco  Corp.,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  telemetry  data  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tric Corp.  F^lnds  support  these  organizations 
for  services  to  be  performed  through  com- 
i  letlon  of  the  1-day  missions. 
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Recovery  operations 

Funds  budgeted  In  this  category  are  re- 
quired for  spacecraft  recovery  services.  Re- 
covery services  for  the  1-day  mission  will  be 
provided  by  the  U.8.  Navy,  as  has  been  done 
for  Project  Mercury.  Ships,  planes,  and  hell- 
copters  will  be  deployed  In  a  number  of  areas 
to  pick  up  the  spacecraft  and  pilot.  These 
areas  include  Cape  Canaveral  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  an  abort  when  the  vehicle  is 
just  off  the  pad,  near  Cape  Canaveral  for  an 
abort  during  the  early  stages  of  flight,  the 
entire  flight  path  from  Cape  Canaveral  to 
beyond  the  predicted  landing  point  in  case 
of  a  late  abort,  and  the  regular  Impact  areas 
for  recovery  from  orbit.  Funds  requested 
cover  these  services  through  completion  of 
the  planned  1-day  missions. 

The  spacecraft  and  laimch  vehicle  contrac- 
tors, the  supporting  agencies,  and  the  NASA 
management  group  are  essentially  the  same 
as  In  Project  Mercury,  except  that  those 
agencies  concerned  with  the  Redstone  and 
Little  Joe  boosters  are  no  longer  Involved. 

In  terms  of  manpower,  the  major  contrib- 
utors to  '^hls  program  are: 

Spacecraft  contractor  (McDonnell  at 
St.  Louis,  50  percent;  subcontrac- 
tors, 60  percent) 5,500 

Launch  vehicle  contractor  ((Atlas) 
General  £>ynamlcs  and  subcon- 
tractors)   1 13,000 

Cape  Canaveral 130 

Radar  range  (worldwide  network  of 
tracking  systems).  Western  Elec- 
tric Co 1.070 

Cape  Canaveral  support  (range  sta- 
tions and  data  handling)  : 

Pan  American 70 

Burroughs 80 


NASA: 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 550 

Goddard  Spacecraft  Center   (data 
reduction) 35 

NASA  subtotal 575 


Orand  total 20,425 

*  Supported  by  NASA  and  USAT  contracts 

C.    COST    SUMMARY 


1 

Fiscal     '     Fiscal 

year  19fil    yoar  IWiJ 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Manned    Ulay   mis- 
sion: 
Spao-craft,    equip- 
ment and  services 

%A,  H*)  IHK) 

Flight  opieratlons. . . 

l,4h(l,  (XX) 

Recovery  opera- 
tions         

. 

6,  200,  OOO 

Total  . 

12,180.000 

Gemini 
a.  objectives 

Project  Gemini  represents  a  planned  pro 
gram  of  12  manned  space  flight  missions 
beginning  In  1963.  It  is  an  Intermediate 
step  between  the  18-orblt  one-man  Mercury 
Project  and  the  three-man  lunar  Apollo 
Project.  The  two  primary  objectives  are  to 
gain  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  pro- 
longed space  flights  necessary  to  extended 
missions  and,  secondly,  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques of  orbital  rendezvous. 

Long-duration  flights 
It  is  recognized  that  for  extended  missions 
a  multlman  crew  Is  essential.  Gemini 
flights  of  several  days  or  a  week  with  two- 
man  crews  win  help  determine  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  reactions  and  the 
performance  capabilities  In  this  extended 
space  environment. 

Rendezvous 

The  rendezvous  and  docking  maneuver  in 
space  may  be  compared  to  aerial  refueling  in 


that  It  makes  possible  the  resupply  of  a 
vehicle  In  space  and  thus  extends  Its  mission 
capabilities.  This  maneuver  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  put  a  much  larger  effective  payload 
In  space  with  a  given  booster.  Some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  space  rendezvous 
that  Project  Gt:mlnl  Is  designed  to  explore 
are: 

Launch  window:  The  second  vehicle  In- 
volved in  the  rendezvous  must 'be  launched 
very  close  to  a  prescribed  time  if  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  economical  in  terms  of  time  and 
propulsion  requirements.  This  requires  a 
major  simplification  of  the  countdown  pro- 
cedure and  high  reliability  of  equipment 

Navigation:  Means  must  be  developed  for 
accurately  locating  the  two  vehicles  in  space 
relative  to  each  other  so  that  appropriate 
maneuvers  can  be  Initiated  to  bring  them 
together. 

Guidance  and  control:  Guidance  and  con- 
trol technique  must  be  developed  for  ma- 
neuvers In  space,  using  information  supplied 
by  the  navigation  system. 

Docking:  Rendezvous  is  not  effective  vnUil 
the  docking  maneuver  is  accomplished.  The 
space  environment  makes  this  operation 
quite  a  bit  different  from  the  same  type  of 
operation  within  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
hence  considerable  work  in  developing  suit- 
able techniques  is  necessary. 

Operations:  Another  area  of  investigation 
to  be  Initiated  with  Gemini  is  the  landing 
operation.  The  water  landing  technique 
used  in  Mercury  Involves  considerable  ex- 
pense and  is  a  burden  to  the  naval  forces, 
both  In  time  and  ships.  As  the  frequency 
of  space  operations  increases  and  with  them, 
recovery  operations,  It  Is  mandatory  that 
land  landings  become  the  accepted  mode  of 
operation.  This  requires  that  the  landing 
dispersion  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure 
and  a  satisfactory  method  of  touchdown  de- 
veloped. 

Astronaut  training:  Although  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  ground  simulation  train- 
ing for  astronauts,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  real  substitute  for  actual  experience 
in  space.  This  would  Involve  both  the  actual 
training  of  the  spacecraft  operators  and, 
even  more  important,  the  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  pilots  can  assist 
in  the  task  of  insuring  a  successful  mission. 

B.    DEVELOPMENT    EFFORT 

The  plan  of  development  calls  for  exten- 
sive usage  of  Mercury  technology  and  com- 
ponents for  the  Gemini  spacecraft  and.  for 
that  reason,  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp. 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  selected  as  the  prime 
contractor. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  through 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  and  the 
Space  Systems  Division  to  procure  modified 
Titan  II  launch  vehicles  from  the  Martin - 
Marietta  Co.  The  Air  Force  Is  also  procur- 
ing for  NASA  the  Atlas  launch  vehicles  from 
General  Dynamics/ Astronautics  and  Agena 
B  target  vehicles  from  Lockheed  Aircrjift 
Corp.  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  rendezvous 
program. 

A  project  oflSce  has  been  established  at 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  to  give  techni- 
cal direction  to  the  program. 

The  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  is  render- 
ing assistance  on  the  Atlas-Agena  launch 
vehicle. 

NASA  Flight  Research  Center  at  Edwards. 
Calif.,  assists  in  testing  the  flight  recovery 
paragllder  system,  which  is  being  developed 
by  North  American  Aviation. 

Aerospace  Corp.,  through  the  Space  Sys- 
tems Division  of  the  Air  Force  is  rendering 
service  on  the  Titan  II  and  Atlas-Agena 
launch  vehicles. 

NASA-DOD  coordination 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 

D?fense   in   the   development   of  the  Gemini 

will  Include 

1.  Acting  as  the  NASA  contractor  for  the 

Titan   II  launch  vehicle,  and  for  the  Atlas- 


Agena  vehicle  used  In  the  rendezvous  experi- 
ments. 

2.  Assistance  In  provision  and  selection  of 
astronauts,  as  required  by  NASA. 

3.  Provision  of  launch,  range  and  recovery 
support,  as  required  by  NASA. 

4.  Technical  supervision,  under  NASA 
Operations  Director,  for  launch  of  the  Titan 
II  and  Atlas-Agena  vehicle. 

Manpower ' 

Aerospace    Corp 

Space    Systems    Division,    Air    Force 

(anticipated:  30  people) 

Martin-Marietta : 

Engineering 

Factory  support 

Cape     Canaveral     (there     will     be 
about    1.700   in    fiscal   year    1963, 

including  800  In  fabrication) 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Construction  contractor.  Cape  Canav- 
eral   

General  Dynamics  Astronautics  Atlas 
(only  partly  supported  by  Gemini 

Project)  

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.: 

Engineering 

Fabrication 

Cape    Canaveral 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 

North  American  Aviation 


Present 
12-14 


446 

177 


120 


500 


13,  000 

678 
131 
15 
77 
50 
26 
80 


'  Information  on  the  effort  level  by  sub- 
contractors has  not  yet  been  compiled.  The 
above  figures  only  represent  the  initial  ef- 
forts. For  example,  Lockheed  will  reach  a 
peak  of  1.500  people. 

C.    COST     SUMMARY 


Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  vear 
1963 

Gemini: 

Spacecraft  il> M'lopiufUt; 

EriL'inciTiiip - 

F;ilirlr;iti(>n         

»7. 900,  nno 

26.  100,  tXXJ 

$22,  '<(*).  noo 

Wi,  (XMl,  oui 

FH^lit  tfst  supiKjrt 

2,  l.V),  (XX) 

Oper;Ation;il  ^iipixirt 

699,  .V)0 

].S, 'iOO,  fXX) 
5,  sot),  000 

Total 

34,  699,  500 

131,  S-V),  000 

Apollo 
a.    objectives 

The  NASA  advanced  manned  space  flight 
program  Is  designed  to  achieve  manned  lunar 
landing  through  the  progressive  and  orderly 
buildup  of  the  necessary  technology.  Proj- 
ect Mercury  and  Project  Gemini  are  suc- 
cessive steps  m  this  buildup.  Project  Apollo 
is  designed  to  land  man  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turn him  safely  to  earth. 

B.     DEVELOPMENT     EFFORT 

Basically,  four  elements  are  required  for 
the  execution  of  this  mission.  They  are: 
first,  a  spacecraft  or  vehicle  to  carry  the 
astronaut  crew  safely  to  the  moon  and  back; 
second,  a  launch  vehicle  or  booster  to  lift  the 
spacecraft  out  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
to  propel  It  toward  the  moon  with  the  pre- 
cise heading  and  velocity  required;  third,  a 
ground  operational  support  system  with 
which  to  ready,  launch,  track  and  recover  the 
spacecraft:  and  fourth,  a  management  sys- 
tem to  integrate  the  first  three  elements  and 
to  assure  the  accomplishment  of  the  mis- 
sion and  the  safety  of  the  crew. 

1 .   Spacecraft 

The  Apollo  spacecraft  flight  program  devel- 
opment is  composed  of  the  following  de  el- 
opments:  Command  and  service  modules, 
lunar  landing  module,  guidance  and  naviga- 
tion, instrumentation  and  sclentlflc  equip- 
ment, operational  support  (see  ground 
operational  support),  and  supporting  de- 
velopment. 

(a)  Command  module:  This  is  the  capsule 
which    houses,    supports    and    protects    the 
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three-man  astrcnaut  crew  during  launch, 
space  flight,  lunar  landing  and  takeoff,  and 
during  reentry.  It  la  the  only  part  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraf :  to  be  recovered  after  the 
flight.  The  following  spacecraft  systems  are 
wholly  or  partially  contained  within  the 
command  modue:  crew  systems,  electrical 
power,  environmental  control,  stabilization 
and  control,  earth  landing  and  recovery,  in- 
strumentation :ind  sclentlflc  equipment, 
guidance  and  navigation,  and  telecommuni- 
cations. The  ex';erlor  of  the  command  mod- 
ule will  be  covered  with  a  heat  shield  for 
thermal  protection  during  reentry.  A 
launch  escape  or  tower  system  similar  to 
that  employed  ty  Mercury  will  be  attached 
to  the  command  module  for  abort  protection 
during  launch. 

(b)  Service  module:  This  module  Is 
mounted  directly  below  the  command 
module  and  prcvldes  certain  vital  services 
for  the  crew,  using  equipment  which  can  be 
jettisoned  prior  to  reentry  and,  hence,  does 
not  need  to  be  contained  within  the  com- 
mand module.  The  service  module  is 
principally  a  propulsion  stage.  It  contains 
the  rocket  engines  and  propellants  used  for 
lunar  takeoff,  course  correction  on  the  way 
back  from  the  noon,  and  for  certain  emer- 
gency abort  conditions.  The  service  module 
will  also  contain  a  reaction  control  system 
for  attitude  control  during  these  same 
phases  of  flight.  Other  systems  contained 
wholly  or  partially  within  the  service  module 
are  telecommunications,  environmental  con- 
trol, electrical  power,  scientific  Instrumenta- 
tion, and  attitude  and  rendezvous  radar. 

(c)  Lunar  larding  module:  This  module, 
like  the  servlct;  module,  Is  a  propulsion 
module.  It  will  be  used  to  make  course  cor- 
rections and  toT  attitude  control  on  the 
way  out  to  the  noon,  for  slowing  the  vehicle 
down  into  orbit  around  the  moon  and, 
finally,  for  braking  the  spacecraft  to  a  soft 
landing  on  the  lunar  surface.  The  lunar 
landing  module  Is  also  used  as  a  launch  pad 
for  the  rest  of  the  spacecraft  for  takeoff 
from  the  moon. 

(d)  Guidance  and  navigation.  Instru- 
mentation, and  scientific  equipment:  These 
spacecraft  components  are  major  technolog- 
ical developmer.ts  required  to  execute  the 
extremely  complex  lunar  missions  with  the 
precision  and  rillabiUty  necessary  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  mission  and  the  safety 
of  the  crew. 

(e)  Supportirg  development:  This  Item 
represents  the  development  of  technical  data 
and  design  crlttrla  required  as  a  technolog- 
ical base  for  tht  development  of  the  various 
modules  and  the  many  operating  com- 
ponents. 

Locations  and  numbers  of  organizations 
and  persons  actively  engaged  In  prime  phases 
of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  development  are 
listed  below.  No  attempt  was  made  here  to 
Include  the  mjTlad  of  subcontractors  and 
companies  expc'ited  to  be  indirectly  engaged 
throughout  the  United  States  In  supplying 
components,  materials,  and  support  to  the 
prime  contractors  and  the  various  subcon- 
tractors. The  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  such  support  activities  is  expected  to 
equal  or  excee<l  the  total  engaged  in  the 
primary  efforts  outlined   below; 

Program  management: 
NASA     headciuarters,     Washington, 
DC 30 

NASA    Mannod    Spacecraft    Center, 

Houston,  T;x.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.       200 
Command  and  iiervlce  module; 

Prime  contrattor,  design,  manufac- 
turing,  support,   North   American 
Aviation,  Lie  Angeles,  Calif.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex..  Houston,  Tex.,  Cape 
Canaveral,  Pla..  Columbus  Ohio..  4.000 

Launch  escape  propulsion,  Lockheed 

Propulsion  Co..  Redlands.  Calif.—       100 


Command  and  service  module — Con. 
Kscape    tower    Jettison    propulsion, 

Thlokol  Chemical  Co..  Elkton,  Md.        60 
Electiiflia    power,    primary    supply, 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Corp.,  E.  Hart- 
ford, Conn 650 

Stabilization  and  control  system, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Corp.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 1,  200 

Service  module  reaction  control  sys- 
tem, Marquardt  Corp.,  Van  Nuys, 

Calif 250 

Environmental  control  system.  Air 
Research    Mfg.    Co.,   Los    Angeles. 

Calif 460 

Earth  landing  recovery  systems,  Ra- 
dloplane,     Northrup     Corp..     Van 

Nuys,  Calif 150 

Telecommunications  systems.  Col- 
lins Radio  Corp.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Newport  Beach, 

Calif 700 

Crew   systems    (not   contracted)  :    Not 

determined. 

Service    module    propulsion    system 

( not  contracted )  :  Not  determined. 

Altitude  and  rendezvous  radtu-  (not 

contracted)  ;   Not  determined. 
Heat   shield,   Avco   Corp..   Wilming- 
ton.  Mass 4(X) 

Lunar  landing  module,  prime  contrac- 
tor    (not    contracted):   Not    deter- 
mined. 
Guidance  and  navigation: 
Prototype,       design,       development, 
hardware,    MIT    Instrumentation 

Laboratories,  Cambridge,  Mass 160 

Production  hardware  manufacturing 
(not  contracted)  :  Not  determined. 
Instrumentation  and  sclentlflc  equip- 
ment: 
Design  and  prototjrpe  development, 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 

Houston,  Tex 150 

Special       equipment       (not       con- 
tracted) :   Not  determined. 
Supporting  development:   Design,  tests 
and      subsystems,     NASA      Manned 

Spacecraft  Center,  Houston,  Tex 1,  600 

Ground  operational  support  (not  con- 
tracted): Not  determined. 

C.    COST    SUMMAKT 

Apollo  spacecraft  development 

|In  tliou-'yuids] 


Fiscal 
year 

1961 

Fiscal 
year 
1962 

Fiscal 
vear 
1963 

Con  ii.p.mi  :ui<i  servlo*  mod- 
ule  

(35,800 
3,250 

4,900 

1.600 
1.100 
2,160 

$34.*i.  000 

LuiiiiT  liuidlng  module--, 

lAlOO 

Ciuldani-e  and  navigation 
system. 

32.400 

In'itrumenlation  and  scien- 
tific erjulpir.ent 

11,500 

Operational  support 

2.500 

Supporting  development  . 

3,000 

Total 

48.800 

517,  500 

Satxtrn 
a.  objective 
To  develop  a  large  multipurpose  space 
booster  vehicle  of  approximately  1.5  million 
pounds  of  initial  thrust,  using  available 
(H-1)  engines.  The  vehicle  conflguratlon 
currently  under  development  (designated 
Saturn  C-1)  can  be  used  for  both  manned 
and  unmanned  orbital  missions  with  a  pay- 
load  capability  of  about  20,000  pounds  In  a 
300  n.ml.  orbit. 

B.   DEVELOPMENT  ETTOHT 

1.  MSPC,  HuntsvlUe,  Ala:  Overall  techni- 
cal direction  of  Saturn.  Systems  Intergra- 
tlon  and  launching.  Design  development, 
fabrication,  assembly  and  testing  of  the  S-I 
(first  stage)  R.  &  D.  vehicles.  Approximately 
4,000  NASA  and   1,100  local  contractor  per- 


sonnel win  partlclp>ate  In  this  effort  In  fiscal 
year  1963. 

2.  ChrysUir  Corp.,  space  division.  NASA 
Mlchoud  Op>eratlons.  New  Orleans.  La.: 
Fabrication  inspection,  checkout  and  test  of 
operational  S-I  (first  stage)  vehicles.  Ap- 
proximately 2,500  contractor  personnel  will 
be  employed  in  this  area  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1963. 

3.  Douglas  Aircraft,  Co.,  Santa  Monica 
and  Sacramento,  Calif.:  S-IV  (second  stage) 
design,  engineering  and  development,  fabri- 
cation assembly,  test  and  checkout.  Ap- 
proximately 1.500  contractor  personnel  will 
be  Involved  in  this  effort  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

4.  North  American  Aviation,  Rocketdyne 
Division:  Tae  H-1  engines  for  the  first  stage 
(S-I)  are  supplied  by  this  company  utiliz- 
ing approximately  170  people  at  Canoga 
Park.  Calif  ,  and  225  people  at  Neosho,  Mo. 

5.  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Division:  The  A-3  engines  for  the  second 
stage  (S-I\')  are  supplied  by  this  company 
utilizing  approximately  2.000  people  at  West 
Palm  Beach.  Pla.,  and  500  people  at  East 
Hartford,  Conn. 

6.  Sperry-Rand  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Development  and  fabrication  stable  platform 
equipment  for  the  guidance  system  for 
Saturn.  Approximately  450  people  are  re- 
quired. 

7    International    Business    Machine   Corp.,  ' 
Military    Products    Division,    Oswego,    N.T.: 
Development   and   fabrication   of  computers 
for    the   guidance   system   for   Saturn.      Ap- 
proximately 200  people  are  required. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  prime  contractors 
listed  above,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
subcontractors  and  suppliers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  contributing  to  this 
program. 

C.   COST  SUMMARY 


(In  lliousinis  of  dollars 

! 

Total  iJTOixam 

Fiscal  i  Fiscal  1  Fis(»l 
year    1    vear    ,    \eai- 
1061     1     1962         1U63 

1               1 

VeiiicU  di'vel'ipmont -. 

Fnpini'  development. 

System  supptrt- 

116,  I!* 
33,823 
23.929 

182.106 
39.99;* 
60.094 

I 

•  l.VS.  ,S33 
36.743 
56.961 

Total 

173.908 

282.193 

249  237 

Vehicle  development 
Dovi^lopment  engineering: 
i^-I  stage       

33.231 

19,840 
3.620 
5.509 

42.882 
22,310 

9.437 
12.047 

27  fM 

.-^-IV  stagi' 

23.512 

("lUidancr  system 

7.  42.'. 

System  in  topraiion 

14.922 

Total - -. 

62.200 

86.  676       Ti.  445 

Flielit      and      expendable 
hardware: 
S-Istage 

45.157 

4.428 

3,683 

688 

61.410 

19,768 

10.562 

3,700 

47  .569 

S-IV  stag 0      . 

18  809 

Ouldance  system. .   

System  Ir  tegration 

9.075 
6,635 

Total 

53,956 

95.  430  1     S2.(m 

Total,  vehicle  develop- 
ment   

1 
116.  \X    1R2  lOfi 

185,  S33 

Engine  development: 
Development  engineering: 

n-lengire .. 

A-3  engine I 

7,618 
12.560 

6.164 
9,749 

5,  176 
18.224 

Total     

20. 078     15,  913 

23.400 

Flight  and  ( xi)endable  hard- 
ware: 
H-1  engine 

11,434 
2,311 

11,766 
12,314 

5  7,V) 

.^-3  engine i 

7  .yj.! 

Total 

13,  745      24,  080  j     13.  M'-i 

Total,  i-nglne  develop- 
ment  

33.823     39.993  \     36.743 

Syst^'m  support: 
Development  engineering: 
Oround-eupport     equip- 
ment.  

System  instrumentation  . 
Launch  operatlom 

4.449 

1,670 

104 

7,287 
4,466 
7,  618 

4.410 
1.967 
3,561 

Total    

6,223 

19,  261          9.  928 

i 


I 


M 
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oo&r  BmtMAMr — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


ToUlprocnuB 

Fiscal 
1061 

Fiscal 
year 
19S2 

Fiscal 
year 
1003 

System  support— Continued 
Flljjht    and    expendable 
hardware: 
Ground-support     equlp- 
nient             

9,231 

4,050 

100 

4.32.'i 

1ft,  383 
8,897 
5,010 
9,6i3 

17,642 

.''ystem  instrumentation.. 

I.aunrh  operation"! 

Propellants.            

7.867 
10.652 
10,872 

Total 

17.706 

40,833 

47,033 

Total,  system  support.. 

23.929 

60,064 

56,961 

Advanced  Saturn 
A.  oBJicrrvi 
To  develop  a  multipurpose  ttiree-stage  ve- 
hicle Bystem  of  approximately  7.5  million 
pounds  of  Initial  thrust,  whose  pay  load  is 
sufficient  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of 
manned  lunar  landing  with  a  single  rendez- 
vous and  to  provide  manned  clrcumlunar 
and  manned  lunar  orbit  mlEsions  which  are 
a  prelude  to  the  first  manned  lunar  landing. 
This  vehicle  also  will  permit  the  accomplish- 
ment of  unmanned  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
plorations, both  for  those  already  planned 
and  for  future  requirements.  Operating  as 
a  two-stage  vehicle,  the  Advanced  Saturn 
will  be  used  for  large  advanced  earth  orbital 
satellite  missions.  In  addition,  this  vehicle 
is  planned  for  accommodating  a  nuclear 
powered  upper  stage. 

B.    DKVXLOPMKNT   XW'OaT 

1.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Hunts- 
vlUe.  Ala.:  Overall  technical  direction  and 
systems  Integration  of  Advanced  Saturn. 
II>eslgn.  development,  fabrication,  assembly, 
and  testing  of  the  Initial  first  stage  (S-IC) 
R.  &  D.  ground  test  vehicles.  Approximately 
1,600  NASA  personnel  will  participate  In  this 
effort  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

2.  The  Boeing  Co.:  Detail  design,  fabrica- 
tion, Inspection,  test,  and  checkout  of  the 
remaining  first  stage  (S-IC)  vehicles.  Boe- 
ing's personnel  assigned  to  this  effort  will 
be  approximately  as  follows: 

Mlchoud  operations,  New  Orleans,  La.  3,  500 

Huntsvllle  operations,  Huntsvllle,  Ala.  800 

Wichita  division,  Wichita,  Kans 1,000 

Aero-Space  division,  Seattle,  Wash 200 


Total 5,600 

3.  North  American  Aviation,  Space  and  In- 
formation Systems  Division,  Downey,  Santa 
Susana,  and  Seal  Beach,  Calif.:  Design,  en- 
gineering, development,  fabrication,  assem- 
bly, test,  and  checkout  of  second  stage  (S-II) 
vehicles.  Approximately  6,000  contractor 
personnel  will  be  employed  in  fiscal  year 
1963. 

4.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Santa  Monica  and 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  Design,  engineering,  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  assembly,  test,  and 
checkout  of  third  stage  (S-IVB)  vehicles. 
Approximately  1.500  contractor  personnel 
will   be  employed   in  fiscal   year   1963. 

5.  North  American  Aviation.  Rocketdyne 
Division,  Canoga  Park,  Calif.:  The  P-1  en- 
gines for  the  first  stage  (S-IC)  and  the  J-2 
engines  for  the  second  (S-II)  and  third 
(S-IVB)  stages  are  supplied  by  this  com- 
pany. Approximately  2.475  people  are  en- 
gaged In  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  P-1  and  J-2  engines. 

6.  Bendlx  Aviation  Corp..  Eclipse-Pioneer 
Division,  Teterboro,  N.J.:  Development  and 
fabrication  of  stable  platform  equipment  for 
the  guidance  system  for  the  Advanced  Sat- 
urn.    Approximately  300  people  are  required. 

7.  International  Business  Machine  Corp., 
Military  Products  Division.  Oswego,  N.Y.: 
Development  and  fabrication  of  computers 
for  the  guidance  system  for  the  Advanced 
Saturn.  Approximately  200  people  are  re- 
quired. 


OO0T  STTMMABr 

(In  thousands] 


Total  program 

Flsml 
year 
1061 

Fiscal 
year 

1962  1 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

t623 

$26,  712 
300 
750 

$273. 042 

Pncinp  fllffht  hardwaiie 

28,995 

Svstem  suDDOrt               

33.  135 

Total          

623 

27.  762 

3;),=..  172 

Vehicle  development: 
Development  engineering: 
1st  stage 

10.  .367 

7,500 

500 

7S1 

3.568 

68.174 

2d  stage  

312 

69.  0.'i2 

3d  stage               

1.1.  yi  I 

Guidance  system      

7.188 

System  integration 

12.637 

Total 

312 

22,686 

162,  962 

Flight  and  expendable 
hardware: 
1st  stage      

l,9.'il 
1,700 

41.118 

2d  stage 

3d  staee                     

311 

38.6S9 
9,752 

B-I  stage - 

12,000 

Guidance  sjrstcTn  

375 

3.  081 

System  Integration .. 

6.440 

Total 

311 

4.026 

iio.oso 

Total,  vehicle  develop- 
ment          

623 

26,712 

273,042 

Engine  flight  hardware: 

300 

1«,497 

J-2  engine  '    

12,49« 

Total,  engine  flljht  hard- 
ware                  

300 

28,995 

System  support: 
Development  engineering: 
Oround^support     equip- 
ment  - 

6.840 

System  Instrumentation.. 

800 

2.  708 

Launch  operations     

1.531 

Total    

600 

11.070 

Flight      and      expendable 
hardware: 
Ground-support     equip- 
ment  

6.8.39 

System  Instrumentation. . 

250 

2,707 

Launch  operations 

610 

Propellfint'! 

12,000 

Total           

260 

22,056 

Total,  sj'stem  support. 

750 

33,135 

1 

1  Docs  not  include  supplemental  request. 

•  This  funding  covers  only  tlie  protureiupnt  of  engines 
for  flight  stages.  Engine  developrncut  is  funded  under 
the  Ilquid-propulslon  progr.im. 


determined.  Approximately  4,600  people  will 
be  required  for  first  stage  effort  and  3,300 
people  for  the  second  stage. 

3.  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.:  For  development  and  fabrication  of 
the  M-1  engine  for  the  second  stage,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  people  will  be  required. 

C.    COST  SUMMARY 

(In  thousands] 


Nova 
a.  objective 

The  purpose  of  the  Nova  program  Is  to 
develop  a  launch  vehicle  with  sufliclent  pay- 
load  carrying  capability  to  achieve  a  manned 
lunar  landing  with  the  Apollo  by  direct  as- 
cent from  the  earth's  surface;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  high  performance  vehicle  re- 
quired for  futtire  space  missions. 

B.    DEVELOPMENT  EFTORT 

Requests  for  proposals  have  been  submitted 
to  industry  for  a  preliminary  design  and 
development  planning  effort.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  contracts  will  be  signed  in  mid- 
May.  The  preliminary  design  effort  Is  funded 
out  of  the  R.  &  D.  fiscal  year  1062  authoriza- 
tion and  win  be  under  the  technical  direction 
of  the  Marshall  Space  night  Center.  The 
total  number  of  personnel  involved  In  the 
fiscal  year  1962  effort  will  be  approximately 
500  people  (MSFC  and  contractor  personnel) . 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  effort,  approxi- 
mately 6  months,  the  hardware  development 
program  will  be  Initiated.  This  effort  in 
fiscal  year  1963  will  involve  approximately 
9,900  people  at  various  locations  as  follows: 

1.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
vllle, Ala.:  For  program  management  and 
system  integration.  Approximately  90  people 
will  be  required. 

2.  Prime  contractors  and  locations  for  first 
and  second  stage  development  have  not  been 


Total  program 

Fiscal 
year 
1961 

Fisrail 
year 
1962 

Fiscal 
veitf 
1963 

Vehicle  development          ..  . 

$297 

$6,322 

$131,916 

3,  ItVi 

System  support                 

28.193 

Total 

297 

6.322 

163,574 

Vehicle  development: 
llevelopment  engineering: 
Isl  st,'\ge                          ... 

2,750 

65. 9.16 

2il  stiigc 

46,9«i3 

:.::::::  : ::  :: 

nuldan''p  system 

822 

^750 

2,  KW 

Sy«tem  integration 

297 

5.804 

Tot.d 

297 

6,322 

121,  3<>2 

Flight  and  expendable 
hardware: 
1st  stage                          

6.333 

2d  sUigc 

3,166 

3<1  stage                         _  .. 

Guidance  system        

._.. 

Svsti'm  integration  . 

1.055 

Total    - 

10,664 

Total,  vehicle  develop- 
ment 

2J>7 

6.322 

131.816 

Engine  procurement: 
F-1  engine  * 

2.110 

M-1  engine  ' 

1,055 

J-:;  engine  ' 

Total,  engine  procure- 
ment-                  

3.165 

6yst»*Jn  support: 
Divilupment  engineering; 
Orotmd-support     equip- 
ment 

18.997 

.'^vstrin  instrumcntiitlon  . 

2.110 

L;tuii<  h  operations 

1,055 

Total    

22.162 

Flight      anil      expendable 
hardware: 
Groun  1-fupport     equip- 
ment 

6.331 

Bystem  in.<!trumentatkm.. 

i'ro  pell  ants 

Total 

6,3.31 

Total,  system  support.. 

28,493 

'  This  funding  covers  only  the  procurement  tor  flight 
stages.  Knglno  development  is  funded  under  the 
liqntd-propulslon  program. 


Lauwch  Opekations  Center 

Description:  The  Launch  Operations  Cen- 
ter Is  located  on  Cape  Canaveral  and  Merrltt 
Island.  Facilities  supporting  Army  space 
programs  were  transferred  to  NASA  with  the 
programs  in  1959.  These  facilities  w«-e  lo- 
cated on  land  of  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range. 
The  expansion  of  the  space  program  necessi- 
tated the  procurement  of  additional  land 
on  Merrltt  Island.  Approximately  73,000 
acres   are   now   under  procurement. 

Mission:  NASA  uses  the  National  Range 
as  Its  primary  site  for  launching  fpace  ve- 
hicles Into  nominal  earth  orbits,  deep  space 
highly  elliptical  orbits,  and  deep  space 
probes. 

FHscal  years  1963  construction  of  facilities 
requirements:  Modifications  are  required  to 
existing  Saturn  launch  complexes  No.  34  and 
No.  37  to  accommodate  the  additional  re- 
quirements of  the  operational  vehicles.  (Fis- 
cal year  1963  costs  are  M,915.000.) 

New  launch  complexes  are  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  Advanced  Saturn  and  Nova. 
(Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  »256,060.000.) 
Support  facilities  and  Increase  In  existing 
utility  system  are  required  to  meet  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  accelerated  space  program. 
Utility  systems  must  be  Installed  in  both 
areas  to  support  new  construction.  (Fiscal 
year  1963  costs  are  $25,800,000.) 

Support  facilities  are  required  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Saturn  and  Nova  facilities  to  house 
personnel,  equipment  and  instrumentation. 
(Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  $39,121,000.) 

A  launch  complex  is  needed  for  solid  sub- 
orbital vehicles  to  provide  an  inexpensive 
means  of  qualifying  Apollo  systems  and  'Com- 
ponents. (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are 
11.717.000.) 

A  spacecraft  operations  and  checkout  fa- 
cility is  required  for  assembly,  checkout, 
modification,  and  prefllght  testing  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft.  This  building  Is  the  heart 
of  the  Apollo  operational  test  program  and 
the  major  structure  of  the  Apollo  mission 
support  facilities.  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs 
are  $22,610,000.) 

A  static  test  facility  is  required  for  static 
firing  and  checkout  of  the  propulsion  sys- 
tems for  the  lunar  landing  module  and  the 
service  module.  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are 
$5  million.) 

Modifications  to  the  Mercury  control  cen- 
ter for  Gemini  and  early  Apollo  flights  are 
required.  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  $5 
million.) 

The  existing  Titan  I  launch  pad  must  be 
modified  for  launch  of  the  Titan  II  for  the 
Gemini  space  vehicle  system  (Fiscal  year 
1963   costs   are   $2,400,000.1 

Personnel:  By  end  fiscal  year  1963.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  700  NASA  per- 
sonnel will  be  working  at  the  center ' 

Administration:  The  director  is  Dr.  Kurt 
Debus. 


Marshall  Space  Plight  Center 

Description:  The  center  is  located  at 
Huntsvllle.  Ala.,  within  the  Army's  Red- 
stone Arsenal  on  1.617  acres  of  land  fur- 
nished NASA  by  permit.  Building  space 
under  occupancy  as  of  July  1.  1962,  Is  ap- 
proximately 1.840.000  square  feet. 

Mission:  To  develop  and  provide  launch 
vehicle  systems  as  an  integral  part  of  NASA's 
manned  and  unmanned  space  filght  pro- 
grams; to  develop  and  procure  engines  lor 
the  related  propulsion  systems:  to  perform 
advanced  studies  and  research  and  develop- 
ment  In   the   general    field    of   astronautics. 

Fiscal  year  1963  construction  of  facilities 
requirements:  The  Advanced  Saturn  pro- 
gram dictates  the  need  lor  expanding  exist- 
ing technical  facilities  for  computation  In- 
strumentation components  testing,  etc.  It 
also  requires  modification  to  certain  test 
stands.  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  $20.- 
620.000.)  In  addition  certain  utility  expan- 
sion is  necessary  as  well  as  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  support  facilities  (Fiscal 
year  1963  costs  are  $12,817,000.) 

Personnel:  Approximately  6.500  civil 
service  people  will  be  employed  at  this  lo- 
cation by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  approximately  2.000  con- 
tractor personnel  working  on  various  pro- 
grams at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.' 

Administration:  The  director  of  the  cen- 
ter is  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun. 


Manned  Spacecraft  Center 

Description:  The  center  Is  located  ap- 
proximately 15  miles  southeast  of  Houston, 
near  Clear  Lake.  The  land  area  totals  1,620 
acres 

Mission :  Tlie  mission  of  the  center  is  to 
develop  manned  spacecraft  and  to  execute 
manned  spaceflight  missions. 


'  The  700  people  for  LOC  are  included  In 
the  total  of  7,200  people  for  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

=  The  planned  personnel  level  for  Mar- 
shall in  fiscal  year  1963  is  7,200  verstis  the 
6.500  shown.  The  remaining  700  people  are 
for  the  launch  operations  center  at  Cape 
Canaveral. 


Fiscal  year  1963  construction  of  facilltlee 
requirements:  A  flight  acceleration  facility 
is  required  to  train  and  nxalntaln  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  astronauts  &&  part  of  the 
overall  instruction  program.  It  will  also 
serve  in  performance  and  physiological 
studies  and  at  times  for  component  test- 
ing.    (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  $10,630,000.) 

Thermochemical  test  facilities  are  required 
for  the  evaluation  and  development  of  active 
spacecraft  subsystems.  These  systems  form 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Apollo  and  other 
manned  spacecraft  programs.  (Fiscal  year 
1963   costs  are  $6  million.) 

The  lunar  landing  simulation  facility  is 
to  provide  for  simulating  spacecraft  response 
within  lunar  gravitational  environments. 
It  will  be  used  to  Investigate  problems,  de- 
velop techniques,  develop  equipment  and 
train  crews  In  lunar  landing,  staging 
mechanics,  lunar  launch,  space  docking  and 
transfer  of  personnel  and  cargo.  (Fiscal 
year    1963    costs   are   $6,500,000.) 

In  addition  to  the  f£u:llitles  mentioned 
above,  there  Is  a  requirement  for  additional 
site  development  and  basic  utility  installa- 
tions.   (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  $7,625,000.) 

Personnel:  End  year  personnel  figures  are 
as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1962,  1,640;  fiscal  year 
1963,    2.700. 

Administration:  Dr.  Robert  Gilruth  Is 
center  director. 

MiCHOUD  Operations 

Description:  The  plant  Is  located  about  15 
miles  east  of  downtown  New  Orleans.  La. 
and  about  one-half  mile  south  of  U.S.  High- 
way 90.  The  physical  plant.  Including  sup- 
port buildings,  contains  over  2,300.000  square 
feet  of  space  under  roof  of  which  approxi- 
mately 1,800.000  square  feet  can  be  classified 
as  manufacttu-lng  space.  Although  the  plant 
required  extensive  modifications  to  meet 
NASA  requirements,  its  availability  made 
possible  a  great  savings  to  the  Government 
and  its  early  occupancy  contributed  to  a 
savings  of  time. 

FLIGHT    CENTER 

Mission:  The  plant  will  be  used  by  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  in  the  production  of  the 
Saturn  launch  vehicle  stages  and  by  the 
Boeing  Co.  in  the  production  of  the 
Advanced  Saturn  launch  vehicle  stages.  The 
Saturn  launch  vehicle  is  programed  for 
testing  and  orbiting  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 

Fiscal  year  1963  construction  of  facilities 
requirements:  Modifications  to  the  Mlchoud 
plant  are  required  to  adapt  the  plant  for 
the  fabrication  and  assembly  of  the  Saturn 
stage  and  to  adapt  a  portion  of  the  plant  for 
the  manufacture  and  minor  assembly  of 
components  f^  the  stage  of  the  Advanced 
Saturn  prograk  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are 
$11,400,000.)     ' 

A  high  pressure  test  facility  is  to  be  con- 
structed to  perform  tests  on  nitrogen  and 
helium  tanks  as  well  as  high  pressure  tubing 
used  in  the  Saturn  stages.  This  facility  will 
be  of  extra  heavy  construction  for  protec- 
tion against  blast  during  failures.  Intricate 
test  instrumentation  will  be  used.  (Fiscal 
year  1963  costs  are  $1  million.) 

A  hydrostatic  test  and  cleaning  facility  Is 
to  be  constructed  for  use  in  major  sub- 
assembly of  fuel  tanks.  This  building  will 
be  approximately  90  feet  high.  (Fiscal  year 
1963  costs  are  $3  million.) 

A  vertical  assembly  building  is  to  be 
constructed  for  assembling  the  Advanced 
Saturn  booster  stage.  This  200-foot-hlgh 
building  Is  required  for  the  final  assembly 
of  the  stage.  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs  are  $3 
million.) 

Personnel:  About  300  people  are  in  the 
plant  now,  and  It  Is  planned  that  up  to 
6.000  will  be  employed  at  this  site  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  196S. 

Administration:  The  test  site  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
operations. 


Mississippi  Test  Faciutt 


Description:  Hie  MTF  la  located  on  the 
border  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  adjacent 
to  the  Pearl  River.  It  is  approximately  35 
miles  from  New  Orleans,  La.  The  site- en- 
compasses approximately  13,600  acres  in  land 
to  be  acquired  by  fee  purchase  and  approxi- 
mately 128.400  acres  In  easements  to  provide 
a  sound  buffer  zone  for  noise  generated  by 
booster  testing.  The  location  for  this  site 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  location  of  the 
Mlchoud  plant  in  New  Orleans  which  had 
been  selected  by  NASA  as  a  manufacturing 
and  assembly  site  for  large  boosters. 

Mission:  The  facilities  at  the  Mississippi 
test  site  will  be  used  for  the  purpxxe  of  both 
development  and  acceptance  testing  of  large 
production  launch  vehicle  stages. 

Fiscal  year  1963  construction  of  facilities 
requirements:  The  Advanced  Saturn  stage 
test  facilities  are  required  for  acceptance 
static  testing  of  the  flrst  stage  boosters  which 
will  be  manufacttired  at  the  Mlchoud  plant. 
New  Orleans.  La.  (Fiscal  year  1963  costs 
are  $36  million.) 

The  Nova  stage  test  facilities  will  consist 
of  two  positions  for  the  flrst  stage  booster 
developing  12  million  pounds  of  thrust  One 
position  will  be  required  for  developmental 
testing  funded  In  fljcal  year  1963,  and  one 
for  production  acceptance  testing  to  be 
funded  In  fiscal  year  1964.  There  will  be 
two  pKJsltions  required  for  the  second  stage 
booster,  developing  4  million  pounds  of 
thrust.  Again,  one  position  for  develop- 
mental testing  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year 
1963  landing  and  one  position  for  produc- 
tion acceptance  testing  will  be  required  In 
fiscal  year  1964  funding.  (Fiscal  year  1963 
costs  are  $43  million.) 

Support  facilities  and  utilities  necessary 
to  support  the  proposed  facilities  are  in- 
cluded in  this  program.  (Fiscal  year  1963 
costs  are  $13,500,000.) 

Personnel:  About  10,000  people  will  even- 
tually be  employed  at  this  location  and  the 
Mlchoud  operations,  since  many  of  these 
people  will  have  duties  at  both  locations. 
The  majority  will  work  full  time  at  Mlchoud. 
The  Mississippi  test  facility  will  probably 
not  exceed   1,200  persons  at  any  time. 

Administration:  The  test  site  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Marshall  Si>ace  Flight  Center 
operation. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Van  Pelt], 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  11737.  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

I  want  to  commend  and  compliment 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  No. 
3,  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota  [Mr. 
Karth]  for  the  fine  manner  and  the 
businesslike  way  that  our  hearings  were 
conducted. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and 
provides  for  a  substantial  Increase  over 
the  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  Yet  this  should  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone.  The  national  space  pro- 
gram is  just  beginning  to  hit  its  stride, 
and  any  program  of  this  magnitude  is 
bound  to  be  expensive. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  must  sup- 
port this  great  effort  in  space.  I  be- 
lieve our  security  as  a  nation  is  depend- 
ent upon  our  progress  In  this  field.  We 
must  not  permit  any  potential  enemy  to 
surpass  us  in  modem  scientific  and 
technological  developments  which  may 
have  military  applications,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  of  our  advances  in  space 
technology  will  have  military  applica- 
tions. 
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In  addition,  the  national  space  effort 
has  an  evergrowing  influence  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  Our  free  enterprise 
system  has  responded  quickly  to  the 
challenge  of  the  space  age.  Already 
there  are  scores  of  new  businesses  of  all 
types  supporting  the  national  space 
effort.  Thousands  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  indiistries  whose  products  and 
services  are  needed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  stimulation  of  business  is 
only  one  of  the  many  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  this  great  endeavor.  Our 
people  will  soon  reap  rewards  from 
many  of  our  space  programs,  such  as  im- 
proved communications,  weather  fore- 
casting, and  navigation,  as  direct  prod- 
ucts of  some  of  our  important  and 
practical  space  programs. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  work 
on  this  year's  authorization  bill  was  di- 
vided among  four  subcommittees.  Vir- 
tually continuous  hearings  were  held  be- 
ginning in  February,  and  extending  into 
the  month  of  May.  Speaking  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  I  can  attest  to  the 
diligence  with  which  our  group  pursued 
its  work.  We  received  detailed  testimony 
from  responsible  ofiQcials  of  NASA  with 
respect  to  all  the  programs  assigned  to 
the  OfQce  of  Space  Sciences. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  work  of  the  OfHce  of  Space 
Sciences  whose  progrsmis  our  subcom- 
mittee reviewed  in  detail.  Space  sci- 
ences is  basic  research  in  a  broad  spec- 
tnun  of  scientific  disciplines.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  scientists  in  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  will  support  the 
advances  made  in  some  of  the  more 
glamorous  programs,  such  as  manned 
space  flight.  In  fact,  extensive  manned 
space  flight  will  be  feasible  only  after 
much  of  the  information  sought  by  these 
scientists  has  been  acquired.  Further- 
more, practical  applications  such  as  com- 
munications and  weather  satellite  sys- 
tems are  also  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  soundness  and  effectiveness  of 
the  space  sciences  program.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  information  which  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  seeks  through  its 
space  probes  and  orbiting  scientific  sat- 
ellites will  provide  an  essential  founda- 
tion for  a  large  part  of  NASA's  total  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  least  expensive  but  most 
productive  programs  which  NASA  con- 
ducts is  the  sounding-rocket  program. 
These  small,  relatively  inexpensive  rock- 
ets probe  out  to  a  few  hundred  miles  al- 
titude and  then  fall  back  to  earth.  A 
wide  variety  of  experiments  are  con- 
ducted in  the  atmosphere  and  near  space 
with  these  devices. 

Scientific  satellites  provide  a  means  for 
continuing  scientific  investigations  in 
space  over  long  periods  of  time.  Impor- 
tant information  is  gathered  about  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  belts,  solar  fiares, 
cosmic  rays,  and  a  variety  of  other  un- 
known phenomena.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
much  of  this  information  must  be 
achieved  before  extensive  manned  flight 
can  be  undertaken.  I  might  add  that 
this  program  has  opened  the  door  to  in- 
ternational cooperation  with  a  nvunber 
of   friendly    countries   whose   scientists 


have  participated  in  developing  scien- 
tific payloads  and  interpreting  resulting 
data. 

NASA's  lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion programs  involve  scientific  probes 
to  investigate  chemical,  physical,  and 
other  properties  of  the  Moon  and  the 
nearby  planets  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Sciences  considered  NASA's  request  for 
funds  for  the  small-  and  medium-size 
launch  vehicle  development  programs. 
The  reason  that  these  development  pro- 
grams fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  is  because  that 
Office  is  expected  to  be  the  primary  user 
of  the  vehicles  once  they  become  opera- 
tional. 

The  Scout  vehicle  is  a  small,  relatively 
inexpensive  solid  propellant  rocket. 
This  development  program  will  be  vir- 
tually completed  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  Delta  launch  vehicle  development 
program  is  all  but  completed  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  NASA's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1963  is  very  modest.  Finally,  the 
Centaur  launch  vehicle,  a  high-energy 
upper  stage  utilizing  liquid  hydrogen  as 
a  propellant.  has  just  begun  its  test 
series.  This  program  is  considered  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
limar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
grams of  NASA,  and  is  intended  to  be- 
come a  workhorse  for  many  future 
space  missions.  In  addition,  successful 
manned  space  flight  is  dependent  upon 
the  successful  development  of  the  Cen- 
taur vehicle,  since  upper  stages  of  Saturn 
will  utilize  engines  and  other  components 
developed  for  Centaur. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Space  Sciences  made  a 
unanimous  report  to  the  full  committee, 
and  its  recommendations  were  unani- 
mously accepted.  The  subcommittee 
voted  to  approve  the  requests  of  NASA 
except  for  elimination  of  the  Prospector 
program,  and  a  modest  reduction  of  5 
percent  for  the  remainder  of  the  lunar 
and  planetary  exploration  programs, 
plus  a  5  percent  reduction  in  the  scien- 
tific satellite  program.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  subcommittee  that  the  essential 
features  of  these  programs  could  be  ac- 
complished within  the  amounts  voted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  it  is 
essential  that  this  authorization  for  our 
national  space  program  be  supported  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AnfusoI, 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  for 
the  excellent  job  that  he  did  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  for  bringing 
out  very  many  important  facts  and  for 
his  efforts  in  developing  and  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  all,  the  importance  of 
the  solid  fuel  rocket. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
commend  the  general  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 


mittee, the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Qkorge  P.  Millu.  for  the 
great  wisdom  which  he  has  shown  in 
dividing  this  work  into  four  different 
subcommittees,  thus  giving  every  mem- 
ber of  each  subcommittee  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  himself  and  bring- 
ing out  in  detail  what  otherwise  would 
have  taken  many  more  days  and  many 
more  months  to  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology.  I  will  deal  here  pri- 
marily with  the  nine  program  areas  con- 
sidered by  my  subcommittee,  including 
the  23  construction  projects  related  to 
these  program  areas.  The  nine  re- 
search, development,  and  operations 
items  considered  by  my  subcommittee 
call  for  a  requested  authorization  in  the 
total  amount  of  $504,675,000.  and  the 
construction  items  will  authorize  con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $112,549,000. 

Advanced  research  and  technology  Is 
the  very  basis  for  all  NASA  programs. 
Without  advance  planning  no  program 
can  succeed.  Considering  the  complex 
technology  of  the  world  today  and  es- 
pecially the  space  program,  the  rapid 
advances  very  quickly  consume  and  use 
up  man's  knowledge.  Continuous  plan- 
ning and  constant  research  are  the  order 
of  the  day  to  replenish  the  store  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  oin-  space  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  advance  with  the 
rapidity  that  is  characteristic  of  all  of 
the  endeavors  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Advanced  research,  new  tech- 
nology, must  be  available  for  our  NASA 
scientists  to  enable  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  scientific  breakthroughs  in 
the  space  program  that  were  formerly 
a  rare  phenomenon  but  are  today  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  commonplace 
occurrence.  This  will  be  done  only  if 
there  are  provided  the  necessary  funds, 
facilities,  and  personnel  to  enable  the 
farsighted  scientists  to  proceed  with 
testing,  researching,  and  developing  new 
materials  and  new  ideas  commensurate 
with  the  rapidly  advancing  space  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  1963  requests  show  an  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  advanced  research 
and  technology  programs,  in  only  four 
cases  are  these  major  increases.  For 
example,  spacecraft  technology  calls  for 
an  increased  authorization  from  $37.1 
million  to  $54  million.  The  launch 
operations  development  program  shows 
an  increase  of  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion, and  that  primarily  attributable  to 
operations  at  the  Cape  Canaveral  com- 
plex of  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  due 
mostly  to  the  expanded  activity  and  the 
increase  in  the  area  under  development. 

The  liquid  propulsion  request  calls  for 
an  increased  authorization  of  approxi- 
mately $33  million,  and  nuclear  systems 
technology  for  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $70.5  million. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  for 
the  next  few  moments  to  these  four 
mentioned  increased  requirements.  The 
increased  authorization  in  spacecraft 
technology  is  primarily  for  filght  testing. 
These  funds  are  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  scientific  payloads.  launch 
vehicles,  and  the  actual  launching  of  the 
vehicle.    These  flight  tests  will  be  con- 


ducted in  research  areas  that  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  provide  for  spacecraft 
design  for  both  manned  and  unmanned 
flights,  not  only  to  the  moon  but  to  the 
planets  beyond,  and  other  space  mis- 
sions. In  the  past,  ground-based  facili- 
ties have  been  adequate,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  Increased  scoE>e  of  our  research 
and  the  knowledge  resulting  therefrom, 
ground-based  facilities  will  no  longer 
suffice.  Certain  research  programs  re- 
quire a  space  environment  and  the  ef- 
fects from  actual  fiight  tests  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  properly  In  a  labora- 
tory. These  fiight  experiments  planned 
under  this  authorization  involve  re- 
search into  reentry  heating,  heat  shield 
materials,  micrometeorite  damage  as 
well  as  protection  from  micrometeorites 
and  reentry  at  si>ceds  of  about  25,000 
miles  per  hour,  which  Is  the  speed  as- 
sociated with  lunar  return. 

The  increased  requested  authorization 
in  the  liquid  propulsion  program  re- 
flects the  cost  of  moving  from  study  and 
advanced  design  into  a  full  development 
program.  NASA  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  three  major  new  engines 
to  support  the  launch  vehicle  require- 
ments for  the  manned  lunar  exploration 
mission.  These  are:  the  F-1  engine, 
which  Is  the  IV2 -million-pound-thrust, 
liquid  oxygen -kerosene  engine  for  the 
first  stage  of  the  Advanced  Saturn  and 
Nova;  the  J-2,  a  200,000-pound-thrust, 
liquid  oxygen-liquid  hydrogen  engine  for 
the  second  and  third  stages  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Saturn;  and  the  M-1,  the  million- 
pound-thrust,  liquid  oxygen-liquid  hy- 
drogen engine  for  the  second  stage  of 
the  Nova. 


has  the  responsibility  for  complete  power 
generation  systems  and  the  integration 
of  these  systems  with  their  respective 
nuclear  reactors  Into  the  final  flight 
package.  The  funding  requirements  re- 
quested here  will  lead  to  an  initial  series 
of  flight  tests  in  the  196&-67  period.  Ap- 
proximately $34  million  of  the  funds  here 
requested  is  earmarked  for  flight  pro- 
grams. For  example,  development  test- 
ing during  this  flscal  year  will  provide 
the  data  for  subsequent  testing  of  flight 
prototype  systems.  These  funds  will  al- 
so provide  for  vehicle  integration  with 
the  reactor  and  the  flight  test  stage  de- 
velopment and  the  testing  of  the  upper 
stage  incorporating  the  Nerva  nuclear 
rocket  engine. 

The  increase  in  the  program  of  launch 
operation  development,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  is  primarily  attributable  to  the 
increased  operations  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing  program,  and  the  funds 
requested  include  the  requirements  for 
supporting  vehicles,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  the  range  together  with  salaries, 
rents,  utilities,  and  contractual  services 
and  support.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention,  however,  that  the  funding  here 
will  support  more  1963  spacecraft  flights 
on  the  Saturn  C-1  vehicle  and  will  pro- 
vide a  buildup  for  the  Advanced  Saturn 
and  later  for  the  Nova  launch  vehicle. 

A  review  of  personnel  requirements  for 
the  entire  agency  for  flscal  year  1963 
calls  for  an  increased  authorization  of 
4,393.  Of  this  number,  however,  only 
1 .320  are  required  for  the  programs  under 
the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology.    Of  the  nine  programs  un- 


The  Increase  in  these  engine  programis  der  this  heading,  major  personnel  In- 
Is  a  prime  example  of  the  cost  of  full  creases  are  found  In  only  four,  each  of 
development    programs,    for    example :V^hich  has  a  requirement  for  approxi- 


In  the  case  of  the  F-1.  the  engine  system 
design  effort  began  in  fiscal  year  1959 
and  will  be  terminated  in  fiscal  year 
1963  with  the  completion  of  the  prelim- 
inary flight  rating  test.  The  J-2  en- 
gine was  iriitiated  in  September  1960 
and  will  receive  impetus  under  this  au- 
thorization for  1963  in  the  area  of  en- 
gine design,  fabrication,  and  testing  of 
engines  leading  to  completion  of  prelim- 
inary flight  rating  test  in  late  fiscal  yar 
1963.  The  M-1  engine  is  an  entirely 
new  development  and  it  constitutes  a 
critical  leadtime  element  in  the  Nova 
development  schedule.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  funds  were  used  pri- 
marily to  provide  necessary  fabrication 
and  test  equipment  as  well  as  design 
and  development  of  the  engine  compo- 
nents. Funding  under  this  authorization 
bill  will  enable  the  component  work  to 
be  continued  and  will  provide  for  the 
first  initial  testing  of  the  full-scale 
engine. 

The  Increased  authorization  in  nu- 
clear systems  technology  for  1963  calls 
for  increases  in  the  three  major  Items — 
the  nuclear  rocket,  the  nuclear  electric 
power  conversion  systems,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  electric  power  systems 
to  nuclear  electric  propulsion.  This 
area  is  a  joint  program  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. The  AEC  has  the  responsibility 
for   reactor   development   while   NASA 


mately  200  additional  personnel.  These 
program  areas  are  spacecraft  technology, 
launch  vehicle  technology,  nuclear  sys- 
tems technology,  aircraft  and  missile 
technology.  These  Increased  personnel 
requirements  are  commensurate  with  the 
stepped-up  research  and  development 
program  requirements  In  those  areas, 
and  should  therefore  be  authorized  to 
permit  the  complete  and  full  programed 
studies  and  research  to  be  accomplished. 

The  total  construction  of  facilities  re- 
quest as  it  pertains  to  the  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  portion  of  this 
authorization  bill  Is  in  the  amount  of 
$112,549,000.  Although  the  Items  here 
were  for  24  construction  projects,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  these  were  not 
new  but  are  for  additions  to  existing 
facilities  or  construction  to  replace  sub- 
standard facilities.  For  example,  the 
combination  engineering,  mechanics, 
and  office  building  at  jet  propulsion  lab- 
oratory is  urgently  needed  to  house  per- 
sonnel for  technical  programs  presently 
being  conducted  In  144  trailers.  Not 
only  Is  such  an  operation  substandard, 
but  the  rental  on  the  trailers  was  foimd 
to  be  extremely  high — approximately 
$350,000  a  year. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  construction 
of  facilities  request  in  this  area  is  for 
the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station 
In  Nevada.  These  facilities  Include  stage 
static  test  and  maintenance  facilities, 
stage  maintenance  and  disassembly  fa- 


cilities, radiation  effects  facility,  and 
testing  and  supporting  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations.  Certainly 
these  facihties  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  successful  development  of  a  nuclear 
rocket  program. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  discuss  and  to  present 
to  you  the  tremendous  benefits  of  space 
exploration;  the  reasons,  for  example. 
for  going  to  the  moon  and  other  planets, 
and  how  space  has  created  a  brand  new 
and  fiourishing  industry  which  has  pro- 
vided employment  for  almost  1  million 
people.  Also  the  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumers, to  farmers  and  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  as  a  result  of  this  space  age. 

T  congratulate  the  committee  and  also 
NASA  for  the  manner  in  which  It  has 
moved  Into  this  brandnew  area  which 
I  think  provides  hope  for  the  safety  and 
the  future  security  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ext;nd  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  approval  to  H.R.  11737,  which 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  flscal  year  1963.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  since  Its  crea- 
tion, beginning  with  the  86th  Congress, 
and  I  have  participated  in  each  author- 
ization bill  acted  upon  by  the  committee 
since  that  time.  This  Is  the  largest 
authorization  bill  requested  by  NASA, 
but.  by  the  same  token,  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived the  closest  review  and  appraisal, 
in  my  opinion,  of  any  bill  in  NASA's  his- 
tory. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. This  subcommittee  was  assigned 
nine  areas  of  research  and  technology, 
for  which  there  was  requested  for  re- 
search, development,  and  operation  in 
these  areas,  ■•'Total  of  $504,675,000.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony In  relation  to  the  request  for  the 
authorization  of  construction  of  facili- 
ties Items,  a  total  of  24,  to  be  located  at 
8  research  center  locations.  These 
construction  of  facilities  Items  total 
$112,549,000.  The  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  19  witnesses,  and  the 
printed  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
totaled  more  than  550  pages.  In  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  these  programs 
actually  required  the  fimding  requested, 
we  not  only  heard  testimony  from 
NASA's  program  directors  and  techni- 
cians, but  we  went  beyond  that  and 
heard  testimony  from  experts  In  special- 
ized fields  of  technology.  This  was  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  program  re- 
quirements were  comparable  to  the  time 
frame  requirements  placed  upon  NASA 
and  that  the  funds  requested  could  be 
spent  In  an  orderly  development  with  the 
program  requirements  as  established  In 
the  program  offices  of  NASA.  In  many 
Instances  It  Is  difficult  to  spell  out  dollars 
and  cents  for  a  research  program  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  and  In  my  sup- 
port of  the  authorization  bill  I  would  like 
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to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  some  of 
the  program  requirements  for  the  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  that  is 
of  concern  in  the  area  of  spacecraft 
technology. 

In  the  first  place,  the  NASA  require- 
ment for  this  area  is  $54,084,000.  The 
research  programs  are  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  at  three  centers  of  NASA,  to- 
gether with  certain  administrative  per- 
sonnel at  two  other  locations.  In  sup- 
port of  these  programs  there  is  requested 
a  total  of  11  construction  of  facilities 
items  at  3  research  centers.  Some  typi- 
cal program  areas  under  spacecraft 
technology  are  the  determination  of  the 
space  environment,  studies  of  materials, 
research  in  power  generation,  and  elec- 
tronics and  control. 

One  of  the  most  difflcult  problems  in 
the  study  of  environment  of  space  is  the 
protection  of  the  spacecraft  and  its  oc- 
cupants against  damage  from  meteor- 
oids.  This  poses  two  problems.  The  first 
is  to  determine  what  is  the  meteoroid 
content  of  space,  how  many  meteoroids 
are  there  in  a  given  region  of  space, 
how  big  are  they,  how  fast  do  they  travel. 
The  second  problem  is  that,  once  the  na- 
ture and  the  speed  of  meteoroids  are 
known,  then  there  must  be  researched 
the  problem  of  defense  against  them  and 
devising  of  structures  that  they  carmot 
penetrate.  To  seek  a  solution  to  these 
problems  NASA  proposes  to  send  up 
probes  or  satellites  to  measure  the 
meteoroid  content  of  space.  One  method 
of  doing  this  will  be  the  paraglider  de- 
vice that  will  be  shot  outside  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  On  the  way  up  it  will  un- 
fold, proceed  into  space  and  then  drop 
down  and  glide  to  earth.  The  glider 
will  have  a  large  surface  area  and  when 
the  meteoroid  or  micromeceoroid  pene- 
trates the  surface,  this  penetrating 
power  will  be  recorded.  The  paraglider 
will  be  so  constructed  that  its  recovery 
will  permit  examination  of  the  actual 
meteoroid  that  has  become  imbedded  in 
the  material.  The  other  method  of 
research  here  will  be  the  satellite  experi- 
ment, which  will  utilize  sensors  con- 
sisting of  layers  of  stainless  steel,  plas- 
tic foam  and  plastic  glass  cloth.  These 
satellites  will  be  placed  in  orbit  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  permit  the  sen- 
sors to  record  the  striking  of  the  meteor- 
oids and  thus  to  determine  the  meteoroid 
content  of  space. 

Of  the  $54,084,000  requested  for 
spacecraft  technology.  $32,894,000  is  re- 
quested for  advanced  research  and 
technology,  and  $23,190,000  for  flight 
programs. 

A  well  balanced  program  of  research 
and  testing  of  such  programs  as  I  have 
just  outlined  utilizes  current  facilities 
and  laboratory  tools  to  their  maximum 
extent.  And  yet,  for  obvious  reasons 
these  research  programs  will  require 
space  flights,  as  in  the  case  of  the  me- 
teoroid studies,  for  the  space  environ- 
ment and  effects  cannot  be  properly 
duplicated  in  the  laboratory.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1962  the  funds  in  this  program 
area  were  used  for  work  in  wind  tunnels 
on  the  paraglider  I  have  just  described. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  limited 
flight  experiments  at  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center  on  the  paraglider's  effi- 


ciency, its  operational  characteristics, 
and  its  actual  deployment.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  this  budget  funds  are  being  re- 
quested to  actually  fly  and  get  flight 
experience  with  these  inflatable  para- 
gliders. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  some  of 
the  flight  test  programs  that  are  being 
conducted  in  the  spacecraft  technology 
area.  The  micrometeoroid  probes  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  are  scheduled  for 
four  flights  with  the  developed  para- 
glider. which  will  permit  exploitation  of 
the  previously  developed  technique  so 
that  it  will  enable  NASA  scientists  to  se- 
cure impact  and  penetration  data. 
These  data  will  have  direct  application 
to  the  design  of  the  various  elements  of 
spacecraft  which  will  be  sensitive  to 
damage  from  micrometeoroids. 

Flight  experiments  under  this  program 
also  call  lor  two  satellites  in  the  micro- 
meteoroid study,  which  will  use  Scout 
launch  vehicles.  These  likewise  will  in- 
vestigate the  phenomena  in  detail  as  a 
fallout  to  the  research  initiated  with  the 
micrometeoroid  satellite  which  was 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Other  flight 
programs  call  for  use  of  two  Scout 
launch  vehicles  in  the  development  of 
spacecraft  payloads  that  will  test  mate- 
rials and  structures,  and  flight  experi- 
ments with  an  Apollo-shaped  spacecraft 
with  the  use  of  the  Atlas-D  launch  vehi- 
cle, which  will  be  used  primarily  to  in- 
vestigate the  heat  environment  of  a 
reentry  object  such  as  the  Apollo  cap- 
sule, at  37,000  feet  per  second.  Not  only 
will  this  flight  project  investigate  the 
heat  transfer  problem  but  will  provide 
research  into  the  area  of  hot  air  radiance 
as  well. 

Space  programs  are  complex,  they  are 
highly  ttjchnical,  and  they  are  very 
costly.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those 
areas  which  will  require  the  actual  flying 
of  satellites  and  probes  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  studies  begun  in  ground-based 
environments.  But  if  the  space  program 
is  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  these 
flight  programs  must  be  conducted  and 
the  funds  for  them  must  be  authorized. 
We  believe  our  space  program  is  showing 
the  marked  progress  that  we  believe  it 
should,  but  we  also  believe  that  unless 
NASA  is  granted  the  funds  to  complete 
its  current  programs  and  the  funds  to 
develop  research  and  technology  required 
for  the  follow-on  programs,  our  space 
program  cannot  proceed  with  the  success 
that  we  all  desire  for  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ChenowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11737,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  George 
P.  Miller],  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  affairs  of  the 
committee  and  in  appointing  the  sub- 
committees. I  feel  it  has  been  a  most 
efficient  operation,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  serve  on  this  committee 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 


I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  No.  2.  on  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  serving,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso],  who 
has  just  addressed  you.  He  certainly 
has  been  most  diligent  and  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing a  very  technical  and  very  compli- 
cated matter — that  of  advanced  research 
and  technology.  He  has  explained  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  to  you  in 
detail. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  serving  on  this 
.subcommittee  with  Mr.  Anfuso  and  the 
other  capable  members.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Bell  I ,  who  has  been  most  diligent 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  certain  developments  in  space  re- 
search which  perhaps  might  have  been 
overlooked.  I  have  also  enjoyed  my  as- 
sociation with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  MosHER  I ,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  King),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
!  Mr,  MoELLERl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Corman],  all  of  whom 
are  important  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  have  contributed  greatly  to 
its  work. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  as  a  whole 
is  most  alert  to  the  needs  of  our  space 
age.  We  are  in  a  new  field.  We  might 
be  considered  to  be  on  an  exploratory 
expedition  in  many  ways.  There  are  no 
charts,  no  signposts,  no  compass  to  guide 
us.  It  means  we  have  to  rely  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  the  experience  and  devo- 
tion of  those  who  are  conducting  these 
Inquiries.  The  committee  has  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  full  information 
concerning  many  varied  space  activities. 
I  recognize,  as  you  do,  that  we  must  de- 
p>end  upon  the  good  faith  and  integrity 
of  those  who  come  before  our  commit- 
tee— scientists,  technicians,  and  others 
who  are  in  charge  of  these  operations. 

We  cannot  check  the  expenditure  of 
every  dollar  which  they  request.  This 
is  a  large  appropriation  we  are  authoriz- 
ing here  today,  $3,742  million.  It  means 
someone  has  to  give  diligent  effort  to 
determine  whether  or  not  all  of  these 
items  are  justified.  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee has  done  everything  within  its 
power  to  ascertain  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  necessary. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  whether 
or  not  we  are  ahead  of  Russia  in  this 
space  age  and  what  our  relative  positions 
are.  I  E>ersonally  feel  that  we  are  ahead 
of  Russia  and  we  must  stay  ahead.  To 
do  that,  large  expenditures  are  necessary 
and  that  is  why  we  are  here  with  this 
bill  today. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
great  thrill  we  enjoyed  in  this  country 
recently  when  Colonel  Glenn  made  his 
hi.storymaking  orbital  flight.  In  Col- 
orado we  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
next  flight,  which  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow.  Commander  Carp>enter  is 
scheduled  to  make  that  flight.  He  is  a 
native  of  Colorado,  and  was  born  in 
Boulder.  Colo.  He  attended  school 
there,  and  his  parents  still  reside  in 
Colorado.  So  we  are  watching  with 
great  interest  the  flight  tomorrow,  suid 
we  certainly  want  to  wish  Commander 
Carpenter  a  successful  flight. 
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We  are  reachini?  for  the  moon  In  this 
space  program.  There  are  those  who 
raise  some  question  about  the  necessity 
for  such  a  project  They  carmot  imder- 
stand  the  necessity  for  spending  the 
amount  of  money  contained  in  this  bill. 
However,  we  have  no  alternative  if  we  are 
to  compete  in  th(;  space  effort. 

This  bill  authoiizes  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1963;  au- 
thorizes for  research,  development,  and 
operation  the  sum  of  $2,934,961,750;  and 
for  construction  of  facilities  it  authorizes 
projects  totaling  $736,200,250.  This  is 
an  increase,  it  is  true,  over  the  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is  ap- 
proximately double  the  authorization  for 
1962  for  research  development,  and  op- 
erations, and  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties request  is  approximately  three  times 
as  great  as  thct  requested  in  1962. 
These  figures  api)ear  to  be  rather  large 
by  way  of  comparison.  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  those  areas 
where  the  greaUsst  increases  occur. 

For  example,  research  and  develop- 
ment program  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced manned  space  flight  go  from 
$122  million  to  $800  million,  and  the 
advanced  Saturn  program  moves  from 
$21  million  to  !>314  million.  The  re- 
quest for  the  Nova  program  increases 
from  $2  million  to  $155  million.  In 
other  words,  concentration  of  the  effort 
is  in  the  lunar  program,  and  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  this 
bill  that  call  for  increases  are  those 
necessary  to  support  a  successful  manned 
lunar  flight. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  want  to  close  by  urg- 
ing support  for  this  bill.  The  bill  has 
received  careful  consideration  both  by 
the  subcommitt<;es  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. No  one  will  contend  that  we 
can  account  for  every  pcrmy  contained 
in  this  bill.  We  cannot  do  that.  We 
must  rely  upon  the  good  faith,  good 
judgment,  and  integrity  of  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  space  program.  I  have 
confidence  in  M:-.  Webb  and  the  other 
NASA  officials,  and  feel  they  are  doing 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth]  on  his  excel- 
lent work  on  the  committee.  To  make 
Astronaut  Carpenter's  shot  a  success,  I 
know  that  your  good  work  has  contrib- 
uted a  really  worthwhile  part. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pot.ton],  for 
his  kind  remarks.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  our  committee, 
and  I  want  to  cormnend  him  on  his  out- 
standing contrib\ition  to  the  success  of 
the  committee. 

Colorado  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
flight  of  Commander  Carpenter  tomor- 
row. We  want  to  give  him  the  same 
honors  that  Colonel  Glenn  received  from 
his  native  State  Df  Ohio.  We  are  very 
proud  of  this  fine  American.  We  pray 
his  flight  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  GEORGE;  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I   yield   10  minutes  to  the 


gmtleman      from      Minnesota      [Mr. 
Karth],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  take  the  full  10 
minutes.  However,  I  do  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
George  P.  Mn.LER],  in  speaking  briefly 
not  as  a  scientist  but  as  a  layman  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  listenting  to  the 
greatest  scientists  in  the  world  during 
the  last  3V2  years  and  carefully,  I  might 
say.  listened  to  the  reasons  why  they 
feel  it  is  impwrtant  and  why  they  feel 
it  is  urgent  that  we  pursue  with  the  ut- 
most speed  the  Nation's  space  effort. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point,  to  thank  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  being  the  hardest  working 
members  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with.  They  have  been  very  dili- 
gent in  their  efforts  to  attend  every  sub- 
committee hearing  and  have  sat  through 
many  long  hours  of  what  was  very  com- 
plicated, scientific,  and  technological  in- 
formation which,  I  am  sure,  on  many 
occasions  we  did  not  properly  under- 
stand. But  we  did  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  experts  who  were  giving  that  infor- 
mation to  us.  So  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
BassI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Van  Pelt],  and  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  majority;  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey],  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconson  [Mr.  Van  Pelt]  has  already 
given  to  us  the  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose, or  the  purposes,  and  objectives  of 
the  Office  of  Space  Sciences.  So  I  will 
be  very  brief  and  merely  give  the  specific 
dollar  amounts  involved  in  the  four  pro- 
gram areas  that  were  assigned  to  Sub- 
committee No.  3. 

Before  I  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  today  is  pretty  much 
following,  or  shall  I  say.  falling  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  U.S.  space  program  by 
paying  more  attention  to  the  scientific 
satellite  programs  and  not  so  much  at- 
tention to  the  spectacular  feats — which 
heretofore  was  not  true.  And  I  think 
it  lends  credence  to  our  position  that 
basic  as  well  as  applied  research  must  be 
done  in  many  fields  before  we  can  en- 
gage upon  more  sophisticated  programs 
other  than  the  orbital  missions  about 
the  earth. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  program  of  re- 
search in  the  space  sciences  provides  the 
foundation  of  knowledge  for  all  other 
U.S.  programs  dealing  with  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space.  It  is  there- 
fore the  fountainhead  of  all  future  U.S. 
developments  in  astronautics,  including 
some  military  as  well  as  civilian  devel- 
opments. In  addition,  scientific  investi- 
gation is  itself  a  principal  purpose  of 
our  national  space  activities. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics is  keenly  aware  of  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  space  program  has  recently 
changed  direction  from  spectacular 
feats  toward  scientific  research.  In 
particular,  the  Soviet  Union  has  recent- 
ly laimched  four  successful  unmanned 
satellites  within  a  period  of  weeks.    This 


indicates  Uie  new  significance  attached 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  research  in  the 
space  science.-}.  It  emphasizes  that  our 
own  space  science  program  deserves  en- 
couragement and  strong  support.  In 
fact  it  lends  credence  to  our  position  that 
basic  as  well  as  applied  research  must  be 
done  before  sophisticated  missions 
beyond  earth  orbital  missions  can  be 
undertaken. 

In  the  cun-ent  fiscal  year,  the  funds 
available  to  NASA  for  this  program 
amount  to  $387,816,000.  The  request  for 
fiscal  year  1963  is  $558,280,000.  The 
committee  concluded  that  a  reduction  of 
$32,316,250  would  not  endanger  the  ba.sic 
objectives  of  the  progrram,  and  therefore 
recommends  authorization  of  $511,444,- 
750.  In  addition,  the  committee  con- 
siders the  reciuest  of  $14,519,000  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Office  of 
Space  Sciences  to  be  reasonable  and 
essential  to  the  operations  involved. 

The  NASA  Office  of  Space  Sciences  has 
as  its  functions  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  and  properties  of  the  earth, 
the  atmosphere,  near  space  and  our  solar 
system,  from  the  vantage  point  provided 
by  orbiting  satellites  and  space  probes. 
Scientists  in  this  Office,  conduct  basic 
research,  designed  to  advance  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  inner- 
most workings  of  the  universe.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  success  of  the  manned 
spaceflight  program  depends  on  the 
soundness  and  effectiveness  of  certain 
projects  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Space  Sciences. 

The  space  science  program  comprises 
four  distinct  parts: 

Pinst.  The  sounding -rocket  program; 
second,  the  scientific  satellite  program; 
third,  the  lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion program:  and  fourth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  launch  vehicles  Scout,  Delta 
and  Centaur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  subcommittee  care- 
fully analyzed  the  budget  requests  for 
each  of  these  component  programs.  We 
gave  special  attention  to  certain  prob- 
lem areas,  including  the  Centaur  launch 
vehicle  upon  which  we  have  just  tem- 
porarily concluded  some  hearings,  and 
the  Prospector  lunar  spacecraft.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  recommendations,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  full  committee,  re- 
duced the  budget  items  to  the  lowest 
levels  at  which  the  space  science  pro- 
grams can  be  carried  out  effectively. 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  sounding  rock- 
ets. 

First.  The  Office  of  Space  Sciences 
conducts  many  exiierlments  with  small 
rockets,  which  return  data  over  a  wide 
range  of  low  to  medium  altitudes.  These 
rockets  are  relatively  cheap  and  reliable. 
An  important  byproduct  of  the  program 
is  the  training  it  provides  young  scien- 
tists In  propulsion,  guidance,  instrumen- 
tation and  launch  techniques  In  fiscal 
year  1962,  NASA  was  allocated  $14,261- 
000  for  this  program.  The  request  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  is  $19,157,000. 
largely  for  the  procurement  of  160 
sounding  rockets.  The  committee  con- 
sidered this  request  to  be  res«onable  and 
necessaiy,  and  therefore  recommends 
authorization  of  the  full  amount. 

Second.  Earth-orbiting  satellites  offer 
a  means  of  conducting  comprehensive 
scientific  experiments  in  space  over  long 
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periods  of  time.  They  can  directly  meas- 
ure geophysical,  solar  and  other  astro- 
nomical phenomena.  In  particular,  they 
can  obtain  information  about  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts,  solar  flares,  cos- 
mic rays,  high  intensity  rays  beyond 
earth's  atmosphere,  that  continually 
bombard  earth,  cause  ionization  of 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  other  hazards 
to  manned  spaceflight. 

In  fiscal  year  1962.  NASA  was  author- 
ized $117,618,000  for  this  program.  The 
request  for  fiscal  year  1963  is  $175,165.- 
000.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  plans 
for  scientific  satellites,  the  committee 
reduced  this  amount  by  5  percent  to 
$166,406,750.  convinced  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  can  be  achieved  by 
the  establishment  of  priorities. 

Third.  The  first  American  lunar  space- 
craft is  Ranger,  a  comparatively  simple 
device  designed  to  "rough  land"  on  the 
Moon,  to  send  back  television  pictures  as 
it  approaches,  and  to  transmit  other  data 
following  impact.  Nine  Rangers  in  all 
are"  scheduled  for  launching  in  1962  and 
1963.  It  is  expected  that  near  the  end 
of  1963  they  will  be  succeeded  by  the^ 
more  advanced  Surveyor  lunar  space- 
craft. Dvuring  the  3  years  following,  five 
Surveyors  are  expected  to  orbit  the 
Moon,  transmitting  pictures  of  the  sur- 
face, and  another  seven  are  planned  for 
"soft  landings." 

In  addition,  NASA  has  requested  $10.- 
400,000  in  fiscal  year  1963  for  a  study  of 
another  lunar  spacecraft  known  as  Pros- 
pector. The  time  schedule  for  Prospec- 
tor is  estimated  to  lie  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  decade.  Estimates  of  the  total 
cost,  range  from  $180  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion. Prospector  is  envisioned  as  a  mo- 
bile spacecraft,  able  to  land  anywhere  on 
the  Moon  and  to  mspect  particular  areas 
prior  to  landing. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  funds 
requested  for  further  study  of  Prospector 
were  eliminated,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  The  extensive  Ranger  and"  Sur- 
veyor programs,  which  precede  the  Pros- 
pector program,  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish similar  objectives. 

Second.  The  manned  lunar  explora- 
tion program  scheduled  for  roughly  the 
same  time  period  as  Prospector  may  ren- 
der the  Prospector  program  unnecessary. 

Third.  Basic  technical  and  adminis- 
trative decisions  have  yet  to  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  Prospector  progremi 
would  be  under  the  management  of  the 
manned  lunar  landing  program  or  under 
the  Office  of  Space  Sciences. 

Fourth.  The  projected  time  schedule 
will  permit  a  reevaluation  of  the  Pros- 
pector program.  If  and  when  the  tech- 
nical and  administrative  decisions  are 
made,  and  if  the  need  can  be  clearly  es- 
tablished, the  Prospector  program  can 
again  be  presented  to  Congress. 

Planetary  exploration  will  start  with 
the  Mariners,  which  will  fly  by  Mars  and 
Venus.  Begirming  in  1965  or  1966,  Voy- 
agers will  land  on  these  planets,  and  will 
conduct  surface  experiments  similar  to 
those  which  Surveyor  is  expected  to 
make  on  the  moon. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  $10.4 
million  requested  for  Prospector,  the 
committee  reduced  the  remainder  of  the 
NASA  request  for  lunar  and  planetary 


exploration  by  5  percent.  In  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  this  reduction  will  not 
hamper  the  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration programs  in  any  of  their 
essential  features,  but  should  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  the  Office  of  Space 
Sciences  to  establish  a  system  of  priori- 
ties. Thus,  the  total  request  for  these 
programs  is  reduced  from  $273,560,000 
to  $250,002,000  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Lastly,  the  committee  recommends 
authoriza'.ion  of  the  full  amounts  re- 
quested for  the  launch  vehicles  Scout, 
Delta,  and  Centaur.  Funds  in  the 
amount  of  $8,947,000  are  required  to 
complete  the  development  of  Scout  as  a 
reliable,  relatively  inexpensive  vehicle  of 
modest  capabilities  for  general  space  re- 
search. The  Delta  has  greater  capabil- 
ities than  the  Scout,  and  has  compiled  an 
excellent  record  of  reliability.  Funds  in 
the  amount  of  $268,000  will  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  12-vehicle  Delta 
program.  Centaur — a  high-perform- 
ance, high-energy  upper  stage  using 
liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen — has 
had  a  recdrd  of  failures  and  delays  which 


the  committee  investigated  carefully. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  full 
amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1963 — 
$66,664,000 — should  be  authorized.  There 
is  reason  to  expect  that  with  greater 
depth  of  management  penetration  under 
MSFC  the  Centaur  development  pro- 
pram  will  be  completed  satisfactorily. 
Furthermore,  Centaur  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  key  significance  to  a  variety  of 
space  programs,  including  Surveyor, 
Mariner,  and  Advent — the  military  com- 
munications satellite. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  to  the  House 
tha't  the  committee  has  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  necessity  and  the  cost  of  these 
programs.  It  has  also  considered  the 
availabilities  of  technically  trained 
manpower  and  other  scarce  scientific 
resources.  I  believe  that  our  recommen- 
dations are  fully  supported  by  the  facts 
in  the  light  of  our  collective  experience. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  summary  of  our  recom- 
mendations in  the  fiscal  year  1962  and 
fiscal  year  1963  programs. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
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Budget  requests,  Office  of  Space 

Sciences 

Category 

1 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Subcom- 
mittee 
approves— 

I.  Research,  dovelopniont,  and  o[)<?ration: 

Souniinp  rockets     

$14,261.(100 

117,  filH.OfK) 

169,  964. 000 

85.  973,  000 

$19,157,000 

175.  IW.  OOO 

273,  560,  tKX) 

75,  H7y.  (XXI 

14,519,(XKJ 

$19.  1.57,f«X) 

Scientific  satellites - 

1()6,  40«'i,  750 

2.50.  002.  (XX) 

Small  >ui'i  nie<liuni  launch  vehicles    .               

75.  879,  (XX) 

II    Construct  on  of  facilitie.''              -  

14,519.000 

Total                                                — - 

658.280,000 

525, 963,  7.50 

Mr.  FUITON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  his  subcommittee  on  their 
hearings,  especially  on  the  Centaur 
booster,  aLso  on  the  Prospector  program. 
I  believe  the  action  of  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee  on  the  Centaur  booster 
program  has  brought  about  a  new  awak- 
ening amongst  various  people  as  to 
what  this  program  is  going  to  mean  to 
our  Nation  and  caused  them  to  take  a 
good  look  to  see  that  it  gets  efficient 
management.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  this  phase 
of  the  program  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportuniuy  to  compliment  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Karth],  for  a  magnificent  job  on 
subject  matter  so  technical  as  some- 
times to  be  almost  beyond  understand- 
ing. But  our  chairman  exhibited  a  rare 
and  unusual  intelligence,  and  he  dealt 
efficiently  and  expeditiously  with  the 
hearings.  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  KARTH.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Riehlman). 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  out.set  I  would  certainly  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
George  P.  Miller],  for  the  diligent  and 
constructive  manner  in  which  he  man- 
aged the  hearings  this  year.  Also  I  have 
alluded  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  am  sure  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
as  well. 

We  were  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  carrying  out  a  certain  portion  of 
this  bill  which  we  have  before  us. 

I  also  notice  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  just  returned  to  the  fioor.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  about  his  inter- 
est in  this  field  of  exploration  of  space. 
It  does  not  go  back  solely  to  January 
1959,  the  original  date  this  committee 
was  instituted.  It  goes  back  to  some 
years  ago  when  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  I  served  together  on  a  com- 
mittee concerned  with  studying  researcn 
and  development  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  an  area  of  interest  which  we 
have  followed,  through  the  years,  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  I  am  sure  that 
what  we  have  accomplished  up  to  this 
time,  and  what  we  will  accomplish  in 
years  ahead,  will  be  of  tremendous  inter- 
est to  him.     A  great  deal  of  credit  must 


go  to  the  disting:uished  Speaker  for  fol- 
lowing this  program  as  carefully  and 
thoroughly  as  he  has. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  am 
afraid  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
has  stolen  my  thunder.  I  have  some 
notes  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  sterling 
leadership  he  gave  this  committee  as  a 
select  committet;  in  getting  it  off  to  a 
proper  kind  of  start.  Everything  we 
have  done  reflects  on  him,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  said 
about  me.  He  is  a  great  individual  in 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  RIEHLM.\N.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  knows  I  would  not  endeavor 
to  steal  any  thunder  from  him.  I  have 
developed  a  high  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  our  Speaker  through 
my  association  with  him  through  the 
years.  What  I  am  going  to  say  certainly 
is  not  different.  I  do  not  expect,  from 
what  you  have  heard  to  some  degree 
here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  rep- 
resents a  thorough  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  become  as  knowledgeable  as 
possible  about  our  vast  space  program; 
to  be  as  wise  and  responsible  as  possible 
in  providing  financial  support  for  that 
program;  and  'X)  be  as  helpful  and 
effective  as  possiDle  in  providing  legisla- 
tive guidance  for  NASA's  efforts. 

A  particularly  thorough  effort  was 
made  by  our  subcommittee  on  manned 
space  fiight.  under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  chairmari,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Olin  Teague. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  effective 
and  resolute  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  ferreting  out  essential  infor- 
mation relative  tC'  the  requests  presented 
to  our  subcommittee. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  a  con- 
siderable expenditure,  and  I  think  we 
realize  that  it  represents  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

We  are  only  laying  the  groundwork 
now  for  tremendous  efforts  and  tremen- 
dous costs  in  future  years. 

It  is  proper,  in  fact  essential,  there- 
fore, that  we  take  stock  of  our  efforts 
and  our  direction  at  every  turn. 

I  think  our  committee  fully  appreci- 
ates and  has  effectively  exercised  its  re- 
sponsibility to  give  continuing  legisla- 
tive direction  to  the  space  program. 

The  question  is  always  raised  as  to 
what  justification  there  can  be  for 
spending  nearly  $4  billion  a  year  on  sp8u;e 
exploration. 

The  justification  has  been  dealt  with 
several  times  over  by  other  Members 
here  today. 

First  are  the  obvious  benefits  which 
I  feel  are  very  compelling. 

First  are  the  obvious  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  mankind  as  a  result  of 
our  space  ventures. 

We  have  already  made  great  strides 
forward  in  the  fields  of  communications, 
navigation,  anticipating  and  coping  with 
weather  problems,  and  in  the  field  of 
medical  and  related  benefits. 


The  most  compelling  of  these  two  jus- 
tifications, and  the  most  convincing  an- 
swer that  I  can  give  to  the  question  of 
"Why  this  tremendous  effort?"  is  that 
maintenance  of  a  space  capability  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  Russians 
is  nothing  less  than  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  exploration  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  I  only  wish  that 
this  could  continue  to  be  the  dominant 
theme  of  our  efforts. 

But  we  cannot  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  this  is  the  only  reason  the  pro- 
gram exists. 

The  military  implications  of  the  space 
race  are  too  obvious  to  be  ignored,  and 
we  carmot  permit  ourselves  to  ignore 
them. 

The  probability  that  any  nation  which 
can  dominate  outer  space  can  in  turn 
dominate  the  earth,  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  has  remarked  that 
the  nation  which  controls  the  moon  also 
controls  the  earth. 

There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  vision 
and  truth  in  such  an  observation. 

In  considering  why  we  must  spend 
these  huge  sums  of  money  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every 
scientific  and  engineering  development, 
every  technological  breakthrough  in  the 
exploration  and  utilization  of  outer 
space  is  a  contribution  to  the  survival 
of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  specific 
portion  of  this  bill  which  I  feel  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members. 

At  my  request,  the  full  committee  in- 
cluded an  amendment  in  this  bill  re- 
quiring NASA  to  utilize  the  estabUshed 
design  criteria  and  construction  stand- 
ards of  either  GSA.  the  U.S.  Navy  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks,  or  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  until  such  time 
as  NASA  develops  its  own. 

There  is  a  lot  of  construction  m  store 
under  the  space  program — nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  pro- 
vided for  in  this  authorization — and 
testimony  before  our  subcorrunittee  re- 
vealed that  NASA  does  not  have  any  uni- 
form approved  design  criteria  or  con- 
struction standards. 

They  are  following  a  policy  established 
under  the  old  NACA  which  allowed  the 
particular  architect -engineering  firm  en- 
gaged to  perform  engineering  design  and 
supervision  of  construction  to  establish 
themselves  the  necessary  design  criteria 
and  construction  standards  for  the  par- 
ticular work  they  were  hired  to  do. 

This  does  not  always  result  m  con- 
struction of  austere  and  simple  facili- 
ties. 

NASA  will  eventually  have  to  establish 
standards  of  its  own  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  its  guidance  in  this  bill. 

Due  to  the  increasing  costs  of  the 
NASA  space  effort,  it  appears  manda- 
tory that  all  NASA  facilities  be  designed 
and  constructed  on  an  austere  basis,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  provides  for. 

I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  NASA  adopt  as  its  watchword  in 
this  area  "spartan  simplicity — less  50 
percent." 

Our  subconunittee  heard  testimony 
from  those  in  charge  of  the  man-in- 


space  program  at  NASA.,  representatives 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  indus- 
try representatives,  and  representatives 
from  all  the  armed  services. 

From  industry  we  endeavored  to  get 
an  appraisal  of  the  managerial  ability  of 
NASA,  looking  directly  at  its  Unes  of 
authority,  so  that  It  would  be  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  supervise  all  of  its 
various  programs  in  house  and  under 
contract  with  industry  and  educational 
institutions. 

From  members  of  the  armed  services 
we  searched  for  areas  of  duplication 
both  m  research  and  development  efforts 
and  in  the  use  of  fswilities. 

From  the  General  Accounting  Office 
we  endeavored  to  obtain  a  report  of  their 
investigation  of  certain  activities  car- 
ried out  by  NASA,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  contracts  and  procurement  pro- 
cedures. 

From  the  testimony  and  information 
gathered  from  these  groups,  we  were  in 
a  much  better  position  to  recommend 
any  necessary  changes  in  the  managerial 
and  contractual  procedures,  and  certain- 
ly eliminate  or  defer  authorization  for 
any  programs  which  we  felt  involved 
duplication  of  effort  and  could  be  cut 
back  without  endangering  the  space 
program. 

We  have  seen  fit  to  make  certain  ad- 
justments and  cuts  in  several  areas. 

There  are  still  some  differences  of 
opinion  and  areas  of  doubt,  but  as  in 
past  years,  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  space  program  and  the  lack  of  pre- 
vious experience  on  which  to  base  judg- 
ments, have  made  it  necessary  that  we 
take  many  of  NASA's  recommendations 
on  good  faith. 

Exploration  of  the  unknown  is  beset 
by  many  uncertainties,  and  it  is  essential 
in  many  instances  that  we  have  faith  in 
the  judgment  and  capacity  of  the  NASA 
people. 

This  faith  has  certamiy  been  amply 
rewarded  in  the  past. 

Some  reductions  were  made:  $1  mil- 
lion in  the  research,  development,  and 
operations  portion  of  the  bill;  $80,130,- 
000  was  cut  from  the  requests  for  facil- 
ities construction. 

This  left  total  authorizations  in  our 
subcommittee's  sphere  of  activity,  of 
$1,623,840,000  for  research,  development 
and  operations  in  the  field  of  manned 
space  flight  and  $554,600,000  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  support  of 
manned  space  flight. 

The  changes  and  reductions  made  and 
the  amounts  recommended  are  based  on 
a  conscientious  and  objective  appraisal 
of  our  studies  and  those  of  the  members 
of  our  staff. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  in  clos- 
ing, that  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  good 
bill,  a  bill  which  has  had  the  best  efforts 
and  attention  of  every  member  of  this 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ruhlman]  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made  and  for  the 
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work  he  has  done  on  the  committee,  to- 
gether with  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manped  Space  Flight, 
which  is  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tsagtti],  who  gave  each  and 
every  one  of  us  every  opportunity  to  In- 
vestigate each  detail  of  this  part  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  comment 
at  the  moment,  because  of  some  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rh^ilman]  with  refer- 
ence as  to  the  direction  toward  which 
our  manned  space  program  is  going,  and 
to  the  justification  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. I  think  this  has  been  touched 
on  time  and  time  again  but  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  we  talk  about  the  management 
concepts  which  we  did  look  into,  and 
which  I  know  were  of  great  interest  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  partic- 
ular. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings  and  because  of  the  activities 
which  have  gone  on  in  the  past,  the  Air 
Force  can  obtain  great  benefit  from  the 
civilian  space  program,  and  is  establish- 
ing a  commander  of  manned  space  flight 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  de- 
velopments in  this  program.  This  is  a 
great  step  ahead  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement, because  it  brings  together  the 
civilian  and  military  personnel  so  that 
they  might  help  each  other  to  cross  some 
of  the  important  scientific  bridges  which 
will  be  gapped. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  reference  to  the  use  of  facilities 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RiEHLMANl  mentioned.  We  have 
seen  to  it  that  there  is  being  developed 
by  the  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  agreement  so  that  the  bio- 
astronautic  facilities  now  in  existence  in 
this  country,  totaling  some  $50  million, 
and  including  a  very  scarce  type  of  per- 
sonnel of  which  we  are  admittedly  in 
short  supply.  This  will  be  an  agreement 
for  the  development  of  these  facilities 
and  will  be  on  a  cooperative  basis  from 
this  time  on.  It  is  in  our  report  that 
this  agreement  be  reached  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  there  has  been  a  big  financial  Jump 
ahead.  It  is  justified.  But  it  has  been 
justified  by  past  performance  within 
this  program.  Certainly  those  of  us  on 
the  Manned  Space  Plight  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TeagttkI  saw  to  it  that  the  manage- 
ment people  who  came  before  us  not 
only  had  justified  themselves  by  past 
performance  but  also  by  their  grasp  of 
the  management  problems  involved  in 
the  enlarged  program  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  [Mr.  George  P.  Miller],  for 
having  given  all  of  us  the  opportunity 
to  look  so  closely  into  this  program. 

A  year  ago  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  responded  enthusisistically 
to  President  Kennedy's  call  for  a  massive 
expansion  of  the  national  effort  to  in- 
vestigate outer  space  and  to  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  within  this  dec- 
ade. Since  then  the  U.S.  space  program 
has  grown  at  an  incredible  pace.  The 
number  and  capacity  of  the  scientific 


satellites  which  we  have  placed  tn  orbit 
^ave  given  us  reason  for  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  perform  useful  functions  in 
this  hostile  new  environment. 

The  Explorer  series  and  related  satel- 
lites have  provided  us  with  discoveries 
about  the  radiation  hazards  in  outer 
space,  as  well  as  with  other  important 
data.  Tr-ansit  satellites  have  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  as  novel  instru- 
ments to  improve  navigation  at  sea  and 
in  the  air,  regardless  of  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Tiros  weather  sateUites  have  already 
begun  to  transmit  highly  valuable  mete- 
orological information,  including  reports 
on  the  weather  from  previously  inacces- 
sible are£is.  The  Tiros  satellites  have 
enabled  us  to  discover  an  unexpectedly 
large  degree  of  organization  in  cloud 
systems  within  the  atmosphere.  This 
could  lead  to  a  truly  global  system  of 
weather  reports  and  the  information  we 
need  to  secure  weather  modification. 
One  of  these  same  satellites.  Tiros  III, 
is  credited  with  having  discovered  the 
storm  which  we  came  to  know  as  Hurri- 
cane Esther.  Such  a  discovery  is  a  phe- 
nomenal accomplishment  for  an  experi- 
mental program. 

Of  greatest  significance  during  these 
12  montlis  was  the  success  enjoyed  by 
our  Mercury  manned  space  flights.  All 
of  us  must  take  pride  in  the  safe  launch- 
ing and  return  of  Shepard,  Grissom,  and 
Glenn,  our  first  three  astronauts  in 
space.  This  venture  was  so  heroic  and 
memorable  as  to  defy  comparison  with 
any  scientific  undertaking  of  the  past. 

These  brief  remarks  serve  only  to 
illustrate  the  broad  advances  made  by 
the  Nation's  space  scientists  since  the 
President's  historic  call  for  a  more  vigor- 
ous effort  in  this  new  field.  When  the 
President  made  his  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  noted  that  there  would  be  no 
use  starting  an  enlarged  space  effort  un- 
less the  United  States  is  willing  to  follow 
through  over  an  extended  period.  He 
made  it  clear  that,  if  Congress  approved 
his  plans  in  this  field,  we  would  properly 
be  expected  to  support  the  program  with 
the  necessary  authorizations  and  funds 
to  accomplish  the  stated  goals.  During 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  Congress  has 
responded  by  appropriating  more  than 
$1.7  bilhon  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  NASA  will  require 
a  major  increase  in  Its  budget  if  it  is  to 
continue  its  research  and  development 
program  at  a  pace  which  will  Insure  the 
necessary  progress  in  space  science  and 
technology.  After  long  study  and  refine- 
ment of  the  NASA  budget  request  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  recom- 
mended an  authorization  bill  which  pro- 
vides $3,742,162,000  to  the  civilian  space 
agency.  This  is  the  major  portion  of  the 
entire  U.S.  space  program.  Related  ex- 
penditures by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  will  bring  the  total 
national  investment  in  space-related  ac- 
tivities to  approximately  S5 '  2  billion  for 
fiscal  1963.  As  plans  stand  now.  the 
NASA  budget  requirements  will  rise  dur- 
ing fiscal  1964  to  between  S5  and  $5'^ 


billion,  remaining  at  about  that  plateau 
through  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 

decade. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
committee  have  studied  the  NASA  pro- 
posals thoroughly  to  determine  our  ca- 
pacity as  a  Nation  to  accomplish  Its 
projected  ends.  In  my  opinion  NASA 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  guide  a 
program  of  such  magnitude  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  H.R.  11737  and  urge 
the  House  to  lend  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion its  full  support.  In  doing  so  I  want 
once  more  to  stress  the  true  nature  and 
importance  of  the  space  program. 

The  American  space  effort  at  present 
is  entirely  a  research  and  development 
program.  Operational  communications 
satellites,  weather  satellites,  navigational 
satellites — all  these  and  many  other  ap- 
plications of  the  knowledge  we  are  now 
gaining  will  come  in  the  future.  But 
right  now  and  for  many  months  to  come 
we  shall  be  engaged  in  preliminary  re- 
search and  development  to  enable  us  to 
move  into  outer  space,  to  learn  thmgs 
there,  and  to  do  useful  things  beyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  direct  applica- 
tions which  will  emerge  from  these  ef- 
forts will  undoubtedly  have  repercussions 
of  immense  significance  for  the  United 
States  and  all  mankmd.  But  the  in- 
direct benefits  are  already  provmg  them- 
selves to  be  fully  as  valuable. 

The  basic  value  of  the  space  effort  is 
the  stimulus  which  it  is  giving  to  over- 
all scientific  and  technological  improve- 
ment. The  skills  and  techniques,  the 
materials  and  devices,  the  basic  insights 
into  the  comp>osition  and  operation  of 
the  universe — these  necessary  ingredi- 
ents of  a  successful  space  program  will 
provide  our  Nation  with  unprecedented 
scientific  and  technological  vigor.  There 
has  never  been  an  undertaking  to  equal 
our  planned  venture  into  spcu:e  in  this 
respect.  Even  the  Manhattan  Project  is 
dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  en- 
deavor which  we  have  now  begun. 

I  spent  severad  days  recently  in  Great 
Britain  as  a  participant  in  the  European- 
American  Assembly  on  Outer  Space. 
Many  of  Europe's  leading  scientists, 
statesmen,  and  businessmen  attended. 

I  was  struck  by  a  recurrent  theme  in 
their  comments  about  the  American 
space  program  and  their  own  concern 
about  the  scientific  and  technical  capa- 
bilities we  are  developing  as  a  result. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  central  fact 
that  scientific  and  technological  strength 
is  a  principal  element  in  our  economic 
vitality  and  of  definite  benefit  in  the 
field  of  commercial  competition.  This 
fundamental  asset  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  our  investment  in  the  space  program. 

One  area  of  concern  to  me,  as  our  com- 
mittee studied  the  NASA  requests  for 
1963.  has  been  the  plans  for  research  and 
development  in  the  area  of  bioastro- 
nautics.  This  field  merits  special  atten- 
tion for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of 
all,  it  is  from  our  expanded  research  in 
bioastronautics  that  we  can  expect  some 
of  the  most  immediate  and  significant 
pu'olic  benefits  here  on  earth.  One  of 
the  major  lessons  of  our  work  in  avia- 
tion and  space  medicine  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  been  that  discov- 
jM^ics  here  find  frequent  and  important 
Application  in  other  medical  fields. 


Already  the  developments  in  medical 
instrvunentation  which  have  come  out  of 
biotistronautics  in  its  earliest  phases 
are  proving  to  have  multiple  uses.  The 
techniques  and  equipment  which  are 
used  to  telemeter  vital  information  about 
the  physical  conditions  of  astronauts  in 
flight  are  beginning  to  be  incorporated 
in  modem  hospitals.  Tiny  electrodes 
and  other  instruments  are  transmitting 
essential  data  about  heart  patients  to  a 
central  console,  permitting  a  single  nurse 
or  technician  to  maintain  continuous 
surveillance  over  many  patients  far  more 
effectively  than  several  nurses  could 
have  done  the  job  previously.  Instan- 
taneous detection  of  danger  signals  will 
enable  the  doctor  to  move  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before  to  help  prolong  the  lives 
of  cardiac  victims. 

From  research  into  the  biological  haz- 
ards of  space  fi.ght,  new  drugs  are  being 
identified  which  alleviate  motion  sick- 
ness and  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of 
radiation.  Other  chemical  develop- 
ments are  helfing  in  the  treatment  of 
some  forms  of  mental  illness  and  even 
tuberculosis.  Restraint  techniques  per- 
fected in  anti^ravitational  space  suits 
are  finding  a  lole  also  in  certain  cases 
of  deficient  blood  flow.  I>ental  patients 
are  benefiting  from  use  of  the  so-called 
air  turbine  drill,  a  device  which  does  its 
work  with  remarkable  speed  and  a  min- 
imum of  pain  and  which  stems  in  part 
from  space-related  research. 

Many  advances  and  Improvements  in 
various  aspect*  and  pursuits  in  Ameri- 
can life  can  be  attributed  to  studies,  re- 
search, or  technical  development  under- 
taken by  aero;5pace  medical  specialists 
and  the  biological  and  physical  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  work  with  them. 
These  include  advances  in  commercial 
aviation,  education,  civil  defense,  high- 
way safety  and  so  on.  I  have  visited 
laboratories  where  advanced  research  is 
in  progress  relating  to  brain  activity  and 
the  heart,  and  seen  what  we  are  doing 
as  we  conduct  experiments  on  living 
beings  under  <!xtreme  stress.  I  believe 
these  offer  great  possibilities  of  new 
knowledge  that  will  benefit  mankind. 
That  is  one  reason  why  bioastronautics 
is  a  major  area  of  interest  in  the  na- 
tional space  piogram. 

But  bioastronautics  is  a  crucial  area 
for  other  reasons  as  well.  The  wise  allo- 
cation and  elBcient  utilization  of  the 
Nation  s  resou  -ces  in  this  field  are  espe- 
cially important  because  the  necessary 
personnel  and  facilities  are  in  critically 
short  supply.  It  is  in  an  area  such  as 
this  that  the  Congress  must  demand  and 
obtain  maximum  efficiency  by  the  OF)er- 
ating  agencies  Moreover,  by  caffeful  at- 
tention to  a  complicated  field  such  as 
bioastronautics  the  Congress  can  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  administrative 
capacity  of  an  executive  agency  to  meet 
the  toughest  management  problems. 
This  is  one  rtason  why  I  have  studied 
NASA's  bioastronautics  effort  so  closely. 

The  fact  is  that  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  facilities  and  qualified  personnel 
in  this  field  are  found  in  the  Department 
of  defense,  which  has  its  own  bioastro- 
nautics requir(?ments.  It  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  to  make  certain  that 
NASA  does  not  undermine  the  DOD  pro- 


gram by  siphoning  off  scarce  personnel 
and  does  not  waste  f  imds  by  duplicating 
facilities  which  are  available  in  the 
Defense  Departanent  to  support  the 
civihan  space  effort.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  protect  the  DOD  capacity  to 
fulfill  its  essential  functions  in  the  mili- 
tary area.  Fortunately,  the  basic  bio- 
astronautics research  and  development 
needs  of  NASA  and  DOD.  aimed  at  sup- 
porting man  in  space,  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  permit  and  to  encourage  co- 
operative projects. 

It  is  essential  that  coordination  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  DOD  in  the  field 
of  bioastronautics,  as  elsewhere,  be 
smooth,  continuous,  and  effective.  While 
recognizing  NASA's  need  for  in-house 
competence  in  bioastronautics,  the  com- 
mittee has  properly  insisted  that  "all 
facilities,  wherever  found,  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  and  that  all  available 
bioscience  manpower  and  talent  be 
utilized  as  effectively  as  possible."  NASA 
and  the  Defense  Department  are  now 
working  on  an  agreement  to  bring  this 
cooperation  about.  Our  report  indicates 
that  this  should  be  accomplished  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

We  all  must  recognize  that  an  inte- 
grated national  program  is  an  economic 
and  political  prerequisite  to  success  in 
the  space  age.  The  civilian  and  military 
space  efforts  must  advance  in  tandem 
and  the  progress  of  one  must  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  the  other.  Just  as  the 
military  services  have  supported  and 
must  continue  to  support  NASA,  so  the 
civilian  agency  must  feed  its  informa- 
tion and  technology  back  into  the  system 
of  national  defense.  Unless  and  until 
we  are  able  to  work  out  realistic  agree- 
ments to  internationalize  outer  space  and 
to  prevent  its  use  for  hostile  military  ac- 
tivities, the  security  of  the  free  world 
depends  to  a  significant  degree  on  our 
pursuit  of  technology  adequate  for  any 
foreseeable  military  roles  in  space. 

Our  establishment  of  and  emphasis  on 
NASA  are  a  measure  of  our  earnest  de- 
sire to  reserve  this  new  arena  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  but  none  of  us  would  argue 
that  this  commitment  requires  our  uni- 
lateral self-denial  of  research  and  de- 
velopment essential  to  national  security. 
Present  world  conditions  force  us  to  move 
forward  on  many  fronts  in  quest  of  the 
elusive  goal  of  a  peaceful,  prosperous, 
and  secure  world.  As  Dr.  Edward  Welsh 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  has  said  so  eloquently,  "We  must 
build  our  space  power  to  enable  us  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  help  us  live  better 
at  peace." 

Man's  advance  into  space  will  con- 
tribute much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
basic  sciences,  physical  and  life,  which 
will  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
universe  and  of  life  itself.  The  national 
investment  in  space  exploration  has  pro- 
vided new  materials,  metals,  alloys, 
fabrics,  and  compounds  which  have  gone 
into  commercial  production.  We  are 
confident  that  the  space  program  will 
advance  the  fight  against  cancer  through 
better  instrumentation  developed 
through  research  in  bioastronautics. 
Addison  M.  Rothrock,  who  is  associate 
director  in  the  office  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams evaluation  at  NASA,  has  expressed 


his  conviction  that  men  cannot  effective- 
ly work  on  the  space  challenge  without 
developing  their  intellects  and  their  ca- 
pabilities to  the  limits. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
program  which  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting. As  in  every  instance  of  a 
federally  directed  program,  it  has  been 
important  to  screen  the  proposals  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  practical,  realistic, 
^nd  within  our  capabilities. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  scrutinized  and  adjusted  the 
NASA  budget  to  insure  that  the  civilian 
space  agency  fulfills  its  designated  role 
as  America's  primary  instrument  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  outer  space. 
NASA's  scientists  and  administrators 
have  earned  our  confidence  as  they  have 
Eiccomplished  certain  objectives  and  as 
they  have  prepared  themselves  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  increasingly  larger 
programs.  I  hope  the  House  will  record 
its  strong  approval  of  the  space  agency's 
performance  to  date  and  its  firm  support 
of  NASA's  plans  for  the  future  by  favor- 
able action  on  the  present  authorization 
bill.  H.R.  11737. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  remarks.  I  want  to  re- 
assure him — and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
to  do  so — and  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  undei-  the  leadership  of  our  sub- 
committee chairman  we  are  going  to  see 
that  this  managerial  program  is  carried 
out.  We  are  going  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  activities,  not  alone  in  NASA,  but 
also  on  the  possibility  of  duplication  of 
agreements  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehl- 
MANl  has  done  good  and  constructive 
work,  and  it  has  been  very  effective. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Hechler  1 . 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  a  very  exciting  experience.  I 
want  to  thank  and  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  George  P. 
Miller] ,  for  his  able  and  energetic  lead- 
ership. I  also  compliment  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Weis). 
the  gentl(?man  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly],  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  RoirsH],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  John  W.  DavisI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  W\g- 
gonner]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  only  one 
small  note  of  warning  here.  It  has 
been  all  jweetness  and  light  here  this 
afternoon  in  the  consideration  of  this 
authorization  bill.  In  perhaps  a  few 
minutes  we  will  be  able  to  pass  with  an 
overwhelming  vote  an  authorization  bill 
of  some  $3.7  billion.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  in  order  to  replenish  the  well 
springs  of  our  talent,  we  must  devote  ad- 
ditional emphasis  to  educating,  to  pro- 
ducing the  scientists  and  engineers  to 
enable  this  country  to  move  forward  in 
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the  space  program.  I  only  sound  this 
note  of  warning  because  of  the  great 
ease  with  which  we  pass  this  great  bill, 
but  do  not  consider  the  amount  of  em- 
phasis which  we  must  place  on  education 
in  order  to  keep  America  strong  not  only 
in  space  but  in  all  phases  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization  bill 
includes  $51,185,000  for  weather  satel- 
lites, known  in  the  trade  as  meteorolog- 
ical satellites;  $85,377,000  for  communi- 
cation satellites;  and  an  authorization  of 
$158,410,000  for  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition networks. 

WEATHER    SATELLITES 

Weather  satellites  offer  exciting  pos- 
sibilities. Economically,  weather  satel- 
lites will  be  able  to  produce  data  which 
will  provide  vast  benefits,  not  only  to 
our  own  people,  but  to  peoples  every- 
where. 

Starting  2  years  ago.  we  have  launched 
four  Tiros  meteorological  satellites,  the 
most  recent  of  which.  Tiros  IV,  was 
launched  February  8,  1962.  These  four 
Tiros  satellites  have  transmitted  back  to 
earth  about  100,000  photographs  which 
have  provided  a  wealth  of  information 
promising  to  advance  dramatically  the 
science  of  meteorology. 

What  do  these  satellites  examine? 
They  can  observe  cloud  cover,  storm 
location,  precipitation,  temperature, 
wind  direction,  heat  balance,  water 
vapor,  and  other  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  are  already  making 
steps  toward  more  adequate  warnings 
which  protect  life  and  property  from 
weather  disasters,  safeguard  transpor- 
tation, aid  in  crop  planning  and  protec- 
tion, and  aid  in  industrial  plaiuiing. 

The  main  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  that  NASA  develops  and 
launches  the  spacecraft,  develops  the 
ground  stations,  and  provides  for  data 
acquisition  from  these  weather  satellites. 
Then  the  Weather  Bureau  comes  along 
with  the  responsibility  for  actually  proc- 
essing, interpreting,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
semmating  the  data  obtained  from  these 
satellites. 

A  big  chunk  of  these  authorization 
funds  for  weather  satellites  for  NASA 
goes  into  the  flight  program.  A  little 
over  75  percent  of  the  funds  are  for  the 
flight  program  itself.  The  balance  of 
the  funds  are  for  advanced  technical 
development  and  advanced  research,  in 
a  constant,  restless  effort  to  improve  the 
sensors  on  these  satellites,  the  television 
cameras,  the  infrared  detectors,  radar, 
the  data  storage  and  transmission,  and 
the  whole  technique  of  unlocking  the 
secrets  of  the  atmosphere  and  transmit- 
ting these  secrets  back  to  earth. 

Up  to  now.  our  knowledge  of  the 
weather  affecting  about  90  percent  of 
the  world  each  day  is  either  extremely 
scanty  or  nonexistent.  There  are  many 
people  taking  weather  soundings  from 
the  land  masses  of  the  world,  but  there 
is  so  little  that  we  know  about  the  vast 
sea  areas  of  the  earth  which  are  the 
breeding  grounds  of  the  hurricanes  and 
typhoons  that  annually  destroy  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property. 


What  are  we  really  aiming  to  do  by 
Investing  these  millions  of  dollars  in  me- 
teorological satellites?  By  this  means 
we  hope  to  have  a  capability  for  world- 
wide coverage.  By  1965  or  1966  we  hope 
to  have  the  capability  of  covering  all  of 
the  earth  In  a  comprehensive  way. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  there  will 
be  ttiree  more  Tiros  launchings.  Then 
NASA  will  move  on  to  launch  a  new  type 
of  weather  satellite  called  Nimbus.  The 
Nimbus  satellite  will  be  stabilized  in  such 
a  way  as  always  to  point  toward  the 
earth.  The  sensory  systems  will  be  de- 
veloped and  improved.  The  first  Nim- 
bus will  be  launched  at  the  end  of  1962 
and  will  be  able  through  infrared  devices 
to  view  nighttime  cloud  cover  among 
other  things. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  really  effective 
capability  with  these  weather  .satellites. 
NASA  will  work  on  the  development  and 
flight-testing  of  earth-stabilized  satel- 
lites for  polar  orbits  500  to  1,000  miles 
high,  and  also  stationary  satellites  for 
equatorial  orbits  at  an  altitude  of  22,300 
miles.  Such  satellites  will  enable  world- 
wide coverage.  These  satellites  will,  of 
course,  have  a  unique  vantage  point 
above  the  atmosphere,  and  make  new 
measurements  possible,  in  contra.st  to 
the  coverage  of  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
earth  which  we  now  have. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  discussed  the 
satellite  program,  I  would  also  like  to 
add  that  a  portion  of  this  authorization 
will  go  for  what  are  known  as  sounding 
rockets.  We  recognize  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  weather  data  beyond  that  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  by  sending  up 
balloons.  Above  20  or  25  miles  in  height 
you  reach  the  limit  of  data  you  can  ob- 
tain from  balloons.  Likewise,  at  about 
100  miles  in  altitude  a  satellite  reaches 
its  lower  limit  and  it  is  difficult  to  collect 
any  more  data.  That  is  the  basic  rea.son 
for  sending  up  exploding  rocket  grenades 
to  cover  this  intermediate  area. 

Several  series  of  successful  firings 
have  been  held  at  Wallops  Island  and 
Fort  Churchill,  permitting  calculation  of 
wind  and  temperature.  About  30 
launchings  are  planned  in  fiscal  1963 
with  the  current  authorization. 

These  meteorological  satellites  and 
soimding  rockets  have  both  military 
significance  and  international  implica- 
tions. Improved  weather  information  is 
a  great  weapon  of  freedom  as  it  enables 
all  peoples  to  improve  their  welfare 
through  a  better  knowledge  of  weather 
conditions,  and  their  predictability. 

Naturally,  the  data  we  can  obtain  on 
weather  can  and  does  have  great  mili- 
tary significance.  Actually,  the  Tiros 
program  was  first  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  before  being  turned 
over  to  NASA  in  1959.  There  has  been 
established  a  Joint  Meteorological  Satel- 
lite Advisory  Committee  to  coordinate 
research  and  development  activity  in 
meteorological  satellite  development ; 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
is  represented  on  that  committee  has 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  operation 
of  that  committee  in  terms  of  fulfill- 
ment of  military  requirements. 

Since  weather  satellites  fui-nish  such 
a  dramatic  example  of  how  we  can  get 
a  rich  return  on  our  investment,  I  want 


to  elaborate  on  this  point.  Let  us  take 
one  of  our  weather  satellites.  Tiros  III, 
sometimes  called  the  hurricane  himter 
satellite.  On  more  than  50  separate  oc- 
casions. Tiros  III  photocraphed  tropical 
cyclones  in  all  stages  of  development. 
Five  hurricanes  and  one  tropical  storm 
were  seen  in  the  Atlantic;  two  hurri- 
canes and  a  tropical  storm  were  seen 
in  the  eastern  Pacific.  Typhoons  Kathy 
through  Tilda,  nine  storms  in  all.  were 
followed  in  the  central  and  western 
Pacific.  A  total  of  50  advisories  on  these 
storms  were  phoned  or  radioed  to  Guam, 
Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan,  the 
Japanese  Meteorological  Agency,  New 
Orleans,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taipei. 
In  several  cases,  the  Tiros  photographs 
uncovered  severe  weather  situations 
which  the  conventional  methods  failed 
to  detect. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  of  what  we  are  putting  into  the 
space  program,  although  you  cannot  get 
your  yardstick  out  of  the  way  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  do  with  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  My  Weather  Bureau  friends 
tell  me  that  scientific  research  has  al- 
ready improved  forecasting  techniques 
so  that  warnings  of  hurricanes  have  re- 
duced the  average  annual  loss  of  life 
from  such  storms  in  coastal  areas  of  this 
country  to  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the 
average  losses  2  dacades  ago. 

Improved  weather  forecasts  for  agri- 
culture could  provide  great  reductions 
in  cost  for  such  items  as  spraying  and 
dusting  as  you  can  improve  predictabil- 
ity of  showers.  Seasonal  forecasts  could 
lead  to  very  large  savings  in  seed,  fertil- 
izer and  equipment  in  years  when  crops 
are  destroyed  by  late  freezes,  sprmg 
flooding,  et  cetera.  Airline  operations 
would  be  greatly  assisted  by  improved 
forecasts.  You  can  use  data  to  compute 
minimal  flight  paths  to  provide  appre- 
ciable savings.  For  example,  a  recent 
flight  path  from  Wake  Island  to  San 
Francisco  was  planned  for  a  decided  de- 
parture from  the  great  circle  route,  but 
with  a  savings  of  $1,350  for  this  one 
flight.  Planning  by  use  of  better  weather 
data  can  also  reduce  the  niunber  of 
flights  circling  and  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions to  land. 

Direct  use  of  satellite  observations  to 
measure  snow  cover  in  mountainous 
areas  where  data  are  extremely  sparse 
could  help  improve  estimates  of  snow 
and  future  release  of  water.  Satellites 
can  also  give  information  about  ice  cov- 
erage in  polar  and  subpolar  naviga- 
tional waters.  The  complete  picture  of 
weather  over  oceans  would  improve  ship 
routing  techniques.  For  example,  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
tentatively  estimates  that  each  hour 
saved  in  cargo  ship  operation  is  a  saving 
of  $200  to  them  alone. 

COMMtTNICATIONS    SATELLITES 

This  bill  provides  for  an  authorization 
of  $85,377,000  for  communications  satel- 
lites. As  with  the  meteorological  satel- 
lites, the  bulk  of  this  amount  is  for  the 
flight  program,  that  is  getting  these 
satellites  up  and  into  orbit;  $80,216,000 
of  the  $85  million-plus  is  for  the  flight 
program,  and  the  balance  of  the  authori- 
zation is  for  advanced  research  and  ad- 
vanced technical  development. 


Right  now  we  use  high-frequency 
rstdio  and  submarine  cables  for  our 
worldwide  communications  system.  The 
high-frequency  radio  communication 
depends  for  its  use  on  the  Ionosphere 
which  varies  greatly  seasonally  and  geo- 
graphically, and  is  also  affected  by  the 
11 -year  sunspot  cycle. 

Communications  satellites  offer  the 
possibility  of  microwave  communication 
over  long  distances  by  providing  relay 
stations  at  altitudes  where  they  can  be 
viewed  simultaneously  from  all  points 
within  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  capacities  of  the  existing  systems 
which  connect  major  population  areas 
are  at  the  point  of  saturation.  The 
communication  satellite  system  promises 
to  expand  our  international  communi- 
cations by  more  than  20  times. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
many  experts  that  a  working  communi- 
cations satellite  system  will  be  able  to 
handle  In  1  hour  all  the  present  com- 
munication traflBc  we  are  experiencing 
each  day.  In  addition,  worldwide  tele- 
vision will  be  possible  for  the  first  time, 
and  this  will  be  significant  in  breaking 
down  the  cultural  and  political  barriers 
between  nations  with  which  we  are  pres- 
ently confronted. 

A  good  deal  of  advanced  research  and 
technical  development  is  still  needed  to 
perfect  a  worldwide  communications 
satellite  system.  For  example,  we  still 
have  to  learn  more  from  our  scientific 
investigation  about  how  orbital  develop- 
ments affect  satellite  use,  what  is  the 
technical  advantage  of  various  com- 
munications satellite  systems,  and  how 
best  to  locate  earth  terminals  for  world- 
wide service.  This  authorization  will 
also  investigate  the  applicability  of 
nuclear  power  supplies,  such  as  Snap-8, 
to  communications  satellites. 

We  started  out  in  this  communications 
satellite  business  with  what  are  called 
passive  reflector  satellites.  That  is  a 
satellite  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
any  power  supply  receiver  or  transmitter 
and  is  in  effect  a  radio  mirror  in  the 
sky.  We  are  now  developing  active  re- 
peater satellites  which  carry  receivers, 
transmitters  and  sufficient  power  supply 
so  that  the  message  to  be  transmitted 
Is  received,  amplified  and  transmitted 
to  the  far  terminal. 

If  you  use  a  low  orbit,  you  need  a 
greater  number  of  communications 
satellites  to  cover  the  earth.  We  are 
working  toward  the  development  of  a 
very  high  altitude  system  which  will 
allow  three  orbiting  communications 
satellites  at  an  equatorial  orbit  at  22,300 
miles'  altitude  to  cover  the  earth. 

NASA  is  also  studying  techniques  for 
launching  a  number  of  satellites  into 
orbit  from  a  single  booster  vehicle.  This 
multilaunch  concept  will,  of  course, 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  necessary 
for  launch  vehicles,  which  constitutes 
such  a  heavy  cost. 

Various  private  concerns  interested  in 
the  communications  satellite  develop- 
ment have  estimated  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  an  operational  com- 
munications satellite  system  by  1965. 
NASA  officials  have  made  a  more  sober 
estimate  of  the  timing  of  an  operational 
communications    satellite    system,    and 
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have  made  the  prediction  that  it  would 
more  likely  be  1967  or  1968  before  we 
tiave  enough  hardware  and  experience 
to  term  the  system  operational.  Lim- 
ited operation  might  take  place  earlier, 
however. 

The  funding  of  the  communications 
satellite  system  in  1961  was  $33.8  mil- 
lion. In  fiscal  1962  it  rose  to  $48.4  milhon 
and  for  fiscal  1963  we  are  requesting 
an  authorization  of  $85.3  million.  Be- 
cause larger  launch  vehicles  will  be  used 
and  somewhat  more  complex  satellites, 
plus  additional  ground  system  support, 
the  funding  will  probably  rise  somewhat 
for  a  year  or  two  and  then  level  off. 
Even  with  the  work  being  done  by  the 
various  private  concerns  now  interested, 
active  and  responsible  in  the  communi- 
cations satellite  field,  we  will  still  need 
Federal  funds  for  the  expensive  launch 
vehicles  and  the  necessary  research  and 
development  to  move  fon^-ard  in  this 
vital  area. 

TRACKING    AND    DATA    ACQIJISITIONS 

This  bill  includes  an  authorization  of 
$158,410  000  for  tracking  facilities,  data 
acquision  and  data  computations.  Of 
this  amount.  $74,645,000  would  be  ex- 
pended for  equipment  and  components; 
$67,815,000  for  network  operations;  and 
$15,950,000  for  systems  development. 

The  worldwide  network  of  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  stations  is  of  course 
the  critical  element  in  getting  informa- 
tion back  to  the  managers  of  a  mission. 
These  stations  are  linked  together  with 
the  NASA  data  centers  by  a  communi- 
cations net.  They  receive  and  record 
telemetered  data,  track  the  spacecraft  in 
order  to  determine  Its  position,  and 
transmit  command  signals  as  required. 
Of  course  each  flight  mission  has  its  own 
requirements  for  tracking  accuracy,  sig- 
nals and  ground  instrumentation.  As 
the  number  and  complexity  of  planned 
space  missions  increases,  the  capabilities 
of  the  ground  instrumentation  must  be 
augmented. 

In  the  satellite  network,  there  are  12 
optical  stations  operated  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical  Observatory,  and 
14  electronic  stations  operated  by  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  In  the 
current  authorization  we  are  consider- 
ing, there  are  funds  to  provide  additional 
support  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
first  launches  of  communications  satel- 
lites Relay  and  SjTicom,  the  weather  sat- 
ellite Nimbus. 

The  marmed  space  flight  network  con- 
sists of  16  prime  stations  that  provide 
information  concerning  the  location  of 
the  manned  spacecraft,  status  of  the 
equipment  on  board  and,  most  impor- 
tant, the  condition  of  the  astronaut.  For 
Project  Gemini  and  Project  Apollo,  It 
will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  expand 
the  capability  of  the  tracking  network. 

Among  the  items  in  the  current  au- 
thorization bill  is  $14,250,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  an  advanced 
antenna  system  to  be  used  for  deep  space 
vehicle  tracking  and  communication,  at 
Goldstone  Station,  Barstow,  Calif.  This 
is  a  big  dish  85  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
one  of  the  stations  needed  to  obtain 
tracking  and  telemetry  data  from,  and 
to  send  commands  to,  space  vehicles  at 
lunar  and  interplanetary  distances.    You 


need  for  this  purpose  very  high  gain, 
large  parabolic  antennas,  along  with  the 
most  advanced  receiving  and  detection 
equipment  available. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  the 
pride  of  our  oommittee  in  the  progress 
which  our  Nation  is  making  In  the  space 
program.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
tremendous  personal  courage  and  patri- 
otism of  the  astronauts,  the  genius  of 
our  scientists  and  engineers,  and  the  de- 
termination of  everyone  associated  with 
this  program  that  America  must  and 
will  take  the  lead  in  the  worldwide  ef- 
forts to  explore  s(>ace. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  there  follows  an  ac- 
count prepared  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
entitled  "Economic  Benefits  To  Be  Ex- 
pected Prom  Meteorological  Satellite  In- 
put Into  National  Storm  Warning 
System": 

The  Nation's  growth  In  population,  eoon- 
omy.  and  technology  has  brought  about  In- 
creasing dependence  on  weather  Information. 
For  weather  forecasting  for  the  United 
States  it  Is  necessary  to  have  eynoptlc  re- 
ports from  all  over  the  globe.  At  present  our 
data  for  the  vast  ocean  areas  which  cover  70 
percent  of  the  eartli's  surface  are  limited 
mostly  to  points  along  the  principal  sea  and 
air  lanes.  These  data  limitations  permit 
only  the  broadest  kind  of  hemispheric 
weather  charting  and  thia  only  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Very  little  la  known 
of  the  relationship  between  the  weather  of 
the  two  hemispheres  and  the  effect  of  the 
high  atmosphere  on  the  weather  observed  in 
man's  present  environment. 

Earth  satellites  serve  as  global  weather  ob- 
serving platforms.  The  aateUite  makes  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  a  truly  worldwide 
survey  of  clouds  and  storms.  Clouds  are  vis- 
ual Indicators  of  atmoepherlc  motion  and 
make  possible  the  detection  and  location  of 
most  high-  and  low-pressure  areas  and  storm 
centers.  This  information  will  contribute 
greatly  to  weather  forecasting,  particularly 
over  the  Important  ocean  and  spaivel/  pop- 
ulated land  areas  from  which  few  observa- 
tions are  now  received,  and  in  coastal  areas. 
Satellite  observations  furnish  a  wealth  of 
new  data  in  blindspots,  blank  areas  where  we 
now  need  information  and  do  not  have  it. 
Weather  satellites  have  already  discovered 
and  fixed  locations  of  tropical  disturbances 
(hurricanes)  naore  accurately  and  pictured 
their  oonftgurations  and  movements  more 
clearly  than  could  be  done  by  any  other 
avaUable  means. 

There    are    many    benefits    to    be    gained 
through  space  sateUites  that  cannot  be  eval- 
uated in  dollars.     In  the  past,  scientifle  re- 
search has  improved  farecastlng  techniques 
so  that  warnings  of  hurricanes  have  reduced 
the   average   annual   loss   of   life   from   such 
storms  in  coastal  regions  of  this  country  to 
less   than   one-fiftieth   of  the  average   losses 
two  decades  ago.     Property  losses  have  been 
greatly    reduced    by    advanced    prep>arations 
made  possible  by  earlier  warnings.    In  most 
I>art6  of  the  world   these  methods  of  storm 
detection   and   warnings  are   not   yet   avail- 
able.    In  the  United  States  much  more  will 
be  gained  through  protection  based  on  fur- 
ther advances  in  forecasting  other  weather 
anomalies    and     atmospheric     disturbances. 
Satellite  observations  will  contribute  much 
to    these   advances.     Eventual    benefits    will 
depend  also  on  the  extent  to  which  weather 
modification    may    be    found    possible.      Al- 
though   no    firm    estimates    of    cost-benefit 
ratio   can   be   given  now  for   meteorological 
satellites,  surveys  of  the  many  uses  of  weath- 
er   reports    and    forecasts    in    this    country 
show    that   reduction   in    losses   from   storm 
and  bad  weather  damage  by  virtue  of  pre- 
paredness based  on  forecasts  In  this  country. 
now   exceeds    a    billion    dollars   annually    in 
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addition  to  large  savings  in  human  lives,  and 
It  is  reported  that  more  definite  forecasts 
longer  in  advance  would  double  or  treble  the 
benefits.  These  figures  refer  to  this  country. 
The  total  would  be  many  times  greater  tf 
technical  advances  Tvere  applied  to  meteoro- 
logical services  all  over  the  world  which 
would  gain  from  satellite  observations. 

The  international  aspects  of  mete<M"Ologlcal 
satellites  have  been  stated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  others  responsible  for  international 
relationships.  The  significance  of  these  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  human  welfare  and 
national  prestige  is  Incalculable. 

Examples  of   economic   benefits: 

1.  Recent  studies  show  that  the  value  of 
Improvements  in  forecasts  can  be  very  large. 
In  one  case  history,  a  100 -day  study  con- 
cluded that  full  use  of  c\irrently  available 
weather  information  could  cut  losses  caused 
by  weather  for  a  trucking  company  by  a 
third,  while  improved  forecasting  could  cut 
remaining  losses  another  80  percent  if  the 
information  were  supplied  efficiently. 

2.  Research  studies  of  the  heat  budget  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
greatly  helped  by  satellite  radiation  observa- 
tions. The  development  of  longer  range, 
including  seasonal,  forecasts  Is  believed  to 
be  dependent  upon  an  Improved  knowledge 
of  thiii  heat  budget.  Long-range  weather 
forecasts  would  have  practical  applications 
in  so  many  hundreds  of  activities  and  occu- 
pations that  the  benefits  and  savings  are  in- 
calculable. They  would  certainly  run  into 
the  billions  each  year. 

3.  Airline  operations  would  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  Improved  forecasts.  Use  of  weather 
data  to  compute  minimal  flight  paths  can 
provide  appreciable  savings.  As  an  example, 
a  recent  flight  path  from  Wake  Island  to 
San  Francisco  was  planned  for  a  decided 
departure  from  the  great  circle  route,  but 
with  a  saving  In  estimated  flight  time  of 
1>4  hours  with  a  resulting  estimated  saving 
of  91.350  for  this  one  flight.  Planning  by 
use  of  weather  data  can  also  reduce  the 
number  of  flights  circling  and  awaiting  in- 
structions to  land.  Acceptance  rates  can  be 
geared  to  the  weather  at  a  given  terminal 
and  takeoffs  at  origination  points  controlled 
accordingly. 

The  planning  of  airline  schedules  so  that 
large  numbers  of  planes  are  not  grounded  in 
areas  of  widespread  inclement  weather  is 
also  an  important  economic  factor. 

4.  Improved  weather  forecasts  for  agri- 
culture can  provide  very  large  reductions 
of  costs.  In  1959  it  was  estimated  that  312 
million  acres  were  under  forms  of  cultivation 
that  could  require  spraying  or  dusting  sched- 
ules. The  saving  of  only  one  application  of 
spray  or  dust  each  season  to  this  overall  area 
through  Improvement  of  shower  probability 
forecasts  would  result  In  savings  of  many 
millions,  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  many  agricultural  activities  other 
than  spraying  would  be  served  through  an 
improved  weather  service.  Seasonal  fore- 
casts could  lead  to  very  large  savings  in  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  equipment  costs  in  years  when 
crops  are  destroyed  by  late  freezes,  spring 
flooding,  etc.  Seasonal  forecasts  would  serve 
optimum  use  of  multiple-purpose  dams,  and 
more  efficient  use  and  realistic  planning  for 
storage  of  fuels. 

5.  Direct  use  of  satellite  observations  to 
measure  snow  cover  In  mountainous  areas 
where  data  are  extremely  sparse  could  help 
improve  estimates  of  snow  and  future  release 
of  water  for  power,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
etc  The  measurement  of  surface  tempera- 
tures by  satellites  also  appears  feasible  and 
could  contribute  to  estimates  of  snowpack 
melt  and  runoff. 

6.  Satellites  give  Information  about  Ice 
coverage  In  polar  and  subpolar  navigational 
waters.  Through  complete  ice  reconnais- 
sance by  satellites  It  has  been  estimated  that 


the  United  States  and  Canada  together  could 
save  $1%  million  per  year  in  aircraft  and 
ship  reconnaissance  operations. 

7.  The  complete  picture  of  weather  over 
oceans  would  improve  ship  routing  tech- 
niques. The  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  tentatively  estimates  that  each  hour 
saved  in  cargo  ship  operation  Is  a  saving  of 
$200  to  them.  On  the  basis  of  average  sav- 
ings of  14.5  hours  for  both  oceans  combined. 
these  figures  would  result  In  an  average 
saving  of  $2,900  per  ship  crossing.  On  pas- 
senger ships  the  cost  of  meals  for  passengers, 
etc.,  would  be  added  to  this  estimated 
savings. 

8.  Global  observations  by  Nimbus  satellites 
will  provide  a  better  record  of  storm  tracks 
These  would  help  support  better  estimates  of 
probability  of  storms  along  coasts.  This  in- 
formation used  together  with  estimates  of 
roughness  of  the  seas  derived  from  satellite 
observations  spectral  images  of  the  sun  re- 
flected from  the  sea  surface,  could  provide 
Improved  estimates  of  storm  surges  on  coasts. 
Lives  as  well  as  economic  factors  are  at  stake 
here. 

9.  The  locating  of  tropical  storms  In  sparse 
data  areas  is  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
tributions that  is  available  for  improvement 
of  weather  services  through  use  of  satellite 
observational  data.  Of  special  slgnlflcance 
are  the  areas  In  western  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Other  areas  where 
great  loss  of  life  occurred  in  recent  years 
with  undetected  typhoons  includes  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  Indian  Ocean.  There  would 
be  reductions  in  the  present  expenditures 
for  aerial  reconnaissance  to  discover  hurri- 
canes. 

10.  Since  the  Armed  Forces  must  operate 
in  the  air,  on  land,  and  on  and  under  the 
sea,  they  are  particularly  Interested  In  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  In  the  past,  the  lack 
of  adequate  weather  information  In  a  theater 
of  military  operations  has  all  too  frequently 
resulted  In  loss  of  life,  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars,  crippling  damages,  disruption  of 
plans,  and  the  reduction  of  readiness  and 
effectiveness.  Adequate  weather  Informa- 
tion of  the  type  required  is  most  dllTlcult 
to  obtain  over  Inaccessible  areas  such  as  the 
vast  oceans  and  certain  land  areas  of  the 
world.  Satellites  can  be  used  to  obtain  much 
of  this  Information,  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  available  and  which  can  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  deductions  of  far-reaching 
importance. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  many 
possible  economic  contributions.  Ahead  lies 
new  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  environ- 
ment that  win  lead  to  great  economic  gains. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  given 
as  chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  under  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
HechlerI  have  been  inspired  by  his 
imaginative  spirit,  but  most  of  all  we 
have  been  impressed  by  his  very  practi- 
cal approach  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  subcommittee,  I  would  also  like 
to  echo  the  sentiment.s  expressed  here 
concerning  the  diligent  effoits  of  our 
committee  chairman  and  the  inspiration 
of  Speaker  McCormack, 

Since  the  launching  of  sputnik  in 
1957,  attention  of  the  entire  world  has 
been  focused  on  the  efforts  of  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world  to  seek  out  the  secrets 
of  the  universe  which  had  previously 
seemed  untouchable.  The  moon,  the 
stars,  and  the  planets  of  the  universe 
have  become  more  than  the  object  of  the 
astronomer's  lesson.    They  have  become 


suddenly  reachable  and  accessible.  In 
these  brief  few  years  of  endeavor,  new 
discoveries  have  been  made.  Knowledge 
has  been  acqiiired  which  has  led  to  more 
knowledge,  and,  within  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  this  knowledge,  much  has  been 
used  to  develop  programs  which  have 
practical  application  and  which  are  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  great 
State  of  Indiana  are  practical  and  are 
always  wondering  if  anything  good  is  go- 
ing to  come  from  any  program  which 
involves  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
effort.  I  would  like  to  discuss  very 
briefly  only  a  couple  of  these  programs. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechxer]  has  very  ably 
discussed  many  of  these  practical  re- 
sults; however,  there  are  certain  pro- 
grams which  I  believe  do,  and  will,  affect 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Indiana. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  know  that 
weather  prediction  is  no  easy  matter. 
Despite  the  millions  spent  over  the  world. 
despite  elaborate  scientific  equipment, 
despite  the  employment  of  thousands  of 
scientists  and  technicians  in  the  busi- 
ness of  weather  prediction,  we  still  can- 
not predict  with  certainty  whether  or  not 
it  will  rain  tomorrow.  We  still  cannot 
discover  and  trace  every  hurricane,  storm 
or  tornado  that  may  originate  over  some 
remote  sea.  This  was  emphasized  by  the 
recent  storm  which  ravaged  the  east 
coast.  An  effective  weather  satellite  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  proposed  Nimbus  pro- 
gram, would  have  provided  a  means  of 
detecting  this  storm,  traced  it  and  would 
have  made  possible  a  warning  which 
would  have  reduced  property  damage  and 
saved  lives. 

Accurate  long-range  forecasts  will  be 
of  substantial  value  to  public  utilities 
where  they  program  their  production  and 
distribution  of  fuels  based  on  expected 
weather  conditions. 

If  my  Indiana  farmer  can  know  rather 
precisely,  say  for  a  month  in  advance, 
what  the  weather  will  be.  he  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  plan  his  operation  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weather.  He  will  ,« 
plant  with  assurance,  taking  advantage  it 
of  good  weather,  and  prepare  realisti- 
cally for  bad  weather.  He  will  know 
hov.  to  plan  his  harvest  and  how  to  pro- 
tect and  care  for  his  livestock  in  the 
event  of  predicted  bad  weather.  This 
type  of  planning  will  be  realistic  as  the 
weather  satellite  becomes  operational, 
for  as  the  atmosphere  is  viewed  in  its 
entirety,  as  instruments  are  refined  and 
as  space  communications  continue  to  im- 
prove, we  will  be  able  to  predict  weather 
several  weeks  ahead  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

The  travel  and  shipping  industry  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  this  same  pro- 
gram. An  observing  satellite  can  do 
more  than  determine  turbulent  area.s, 
it  can  also  deteraiine  routes  through  ice- 
bound channels,  not  only  determining 
open  channels  but  also  determining  weak 
places  in  the  ice  where  travel  by  ship 
would  be  possible.  Planes  leaving  In- 
diana with  far-distant  destinations 
could  more  accurately  determine  eco- 
nomical routes.  Passengers  could  have 
more  timely  warnings  of  possible  delays. 


Of  course,  of  all  the  demands  made 
for  weather  Information,  the  most  com- 
manding and  important  is  that  made 
by  our  armed  services.  These  Armed 
Forces  must  operate  in  the  air.  on  the 
sea,  and  over  the  land.  Satellites  can  be 
used  to  secure  much  of  the  Information 
needed  to  guide  and  direct  the  move- 
ment of  these  forces. 

Being  an  inland  State,  Indiana  is 
interested  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  told  that  our 
present  communications  are  not  ade- 
quate. We  know  of  their  limitations. 
In  my  hometown  of  Huntington  we  can- 
not get  good  TV  reception  from  Indi- 
anapolis, which  is  only  90  miles  away. 
The  southern  part  of  my  district  cannot 
get  good  reception  from  Fort  Wayne, 
which  again  is  within  a  couple  of  hours' 
travel  time  from  this  area.  We  are  told 
that,  with  the  development  of  the  com- 
munications satellite,  those  of  us  living 
in  Huntington,  Ind.,  or  any  other  city  of 
my  district,  will  be  able  to  receive,  in- 
stantly, TV  transmission  from  any  part 
of  the  world.  This  is,  of  course,  just  one 
example. 

We  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  worldwide  television,  worldwide  radio, 
and  the  development  of  a  communica- 
tions system  which  will  bring  my  State 
and  the  States  of  my  colleagues  into  a 
closer  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Through  this  closer  contact,  we  are  given 
a  great  opportunity  to  reach  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  with  our  firm  belief  in 
freedom  and  democratic  principles.  Our 
leadership  in  the  development  of ,  the 
communications  satellite  and  weather 
satellite  demonstrates  to  the  world  our 
sincerity  in  the  development  of  peace- 
ful applications  of  space  which  will  ben- 
efit mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  acceptance  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  commend  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler],  and  to 
say  that  I  think  he  is  due  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  of  the  full  com- 
mittee because  of  the  conscientious,  en- 
ergetic and  diligent  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  Investigations  into  the 
fields  of  Inquiry  to  which  our  committee 
was  assigned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  time  that  while  I  think  it  was 
most  appropriate  that  our  committee 
spent  most  of  last  year  in  what  might 
be  called  posture  hearings — speaking 
personally,  it  was  a  great  boon  to  have 
the  broad  field  of  the  space  effort  laid 
before  me — I  think  it  has  been  a  won- 
derful thing  this  year  to  go  in  for  a 
decree  of  specialization.  As  a  result  of 
that,  within  the  particular  area  of  Sub- 
committee No.  4  which  was  applications 
and  tracking  and  data  acquisitions,  I 
have  been  astonished  to  learn  the  in- 
tricacies of  that  field  alone,  leaving  out 
manned  space  fiight.  the  space  sciences, 
and  advanced  research  and  technology. 
I  think  It  has  been  a  wonderful  thing. 
I  want  to  compliment  our  chairman  for 


having  drawn  up  and  put  into  effect  the 

subcommittee  structure  which  has  re- 
sulted in  this  degree  of  specialization 
this  year.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  could  have  happened  to  our 
committee.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
our  committee  has  now  become  prob- 
ably one  of  the  strongest  committees  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  While 
the  specialty  of  each  committee  member 
is  confined  to  an  area  which  represents 
about  one -fourth  of  this  field  of  legis- 
lation, in  no  other  way  could  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  have  covered 
the  broad  scope  of  the  committees' 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  the  bill  now 
before  us  is  an  authorization  of  $136,- 
562,000  which  wiU  help  bring  soon  to 
the  people  of  America  and  the  world 
the  wonders  of  space  communications, 
improved  weather  forecasting,  and  even 
weather  control. 

Someday  man  will  go  to  the  Moon,  to 
Mars,  to  Venus,  and  beyond.  But  that 
is  still  years  in  the  future.  Much  closer 
at  hand  are  operational  satellite  com- 
munications and  meteorological  systems 
that  will  bring  to  the  world  benefits  un- 
dreamed of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

This  year  an  experimental  television 
program  is  scheduled  to  be  broadcast 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe.  It  will 
appear  on  American  television  screens, 
tangible  evidence  of  the  progress  made 
in  space  in  the  short  4  years  since  the 
first  satellite  was  launched  Into  orbit 
around  the  earth. 

This  will  be  but  the  begiiming.  In  a 
few  more  years,  worldwide  television  will 
be  as  commonplace  as  a  broadcast  be- 
tween Wash.ngton  and  Boston,  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
And,  not  only  television,  but  transoceanic 
telephonic  communications  as  well  will 
be  revolutionized  by  satellites  which  will 
whirl  in  space  high  above  the  earth. 

The  savings  in  dollars  and  cents  and 
the  added  convenience  of  this  new  mode 
of  communications  will  be  tremendous. 
At  present,  all  transoceanic  communica- 
tions are  by  cable,  which  is  costly  to  in- 
stall, or  by  shortwave  radio,  which  is 
easily  disrupted  by  solar  storms.  Tele- 
vision cannot  be  beamed  more  than  a 
few  hundred  miles  because  the  wave- 
lengths required  to  carry  it  will  not  bend 
around  the  earth  and  will  not  bounce  off 
the  region  of  the  atmosphere  known  as 
the  Ionosphere. 

To  solve  this  knotty  problem,  satel- 
lites will  serve  as  high-flying  radio  relay 
stations.  Several  suitably  equipped  and 
properly  spaced  satellites  will  be  able 
to  receive  TV  signals  from  any  point  on 
the  globe  and  relay  them  directly  to 
any  other  point.  Powered  with  solar 
batteries,  these  relay  stations  in  space 
should  be  able  to  keep  working  for  many 
years. 

In  the  field  of  meteorology  also  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  the  world  are  expected  from  a 
weather  satellite  system,  another  part 
of  our  space  program  where  the  payoff 
can  be  expected  shortly.  The  first  op- 
erational weather  satellite  is  scheduled 
to  be  sent  aloft  next  year  in  the  wake  of 
hirhly  successful  experimental  Tiros 
satellites. 


It  has  been  conservatively  eetinutted 
that  an  operational  meteorological  sat- 
ellite system  will  mean  tremendous  sav- 
ings to  the  United  States  alone  and 
protect  many  people  from  death  and  in- 
jury. The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admiriistratlon  believes  that  even 
a  10-percent  gain  in  the  accuracy  of 
weather  forecasting  would  save  the  Na- 
tion billions  of  dollars  every  year. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  im- 
proved capabilities  in  meteorology  are 
numerous.  They  include  protection  of 
life  and  property  f rc«n  weather  disasters  ; 
safeguarding  transportation;  crop  plan- 
ning, control,  and  protection;  industrial 
planning  of  weather-dependent  products 
and  outdoor  enterprises;  convenience  in 
plarming  personal  activities;  eventual 
limited  weather  modification  and  con- 
trol; and  good  will  in  return  for  provid- 
ing up-to-date  global  meteorol(«ical 
data  to  other  nations.  In  addition,  the 
same  meteorological  data  required  for 
worldwide  civilian  needs  can.  with 
proper  handling,  meet  specialized  mili- 
tary needs  as  well. 

These  benefits,  and  many  more,  will 
someday  be  commonplace.  They  are  an 
outgrowth  of  the  time,  the  effort,  and  the 
money  which  have  gone  into  the  space 
program  in  the  past  4  years.  The  world 
will  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  because 
of  them. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mra.  WEIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  including  our  distingiiished 
chairman,  have  already  covered,  in  con- 
siderable depth,  the  specific  items  in  this 
year's  NASA  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  do  not  want  to  retrace  ground 
which  has  already  been  covered  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  make  my  remarks  very 
brief. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  word,  however, 
about  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Representative  George  P.  Miller,  of 
California,  and  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  since  the  untimely  death  of  the 
late  Overton  Brooks.  Chairman  Miller 
has  brought  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  a  wealth  of  experifence,  an 
enormous  capacity  for  hard  work  and 
a  sense  of  dedication  and  fairplay  which 
have  won  for  him  the  respect  and  high 
regard  of  committee  members  of  both 
parties.  I  coimt  it  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  with  Chairman  Milles  on  this 
committee. 

In  like  manner,  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  and  compliment  Representative 
Ken  Hechlet?,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Applications  and  Tracking 
and  Data  Acquisition,  for  the  fine  work 
that  he  has  done.  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  serve  with  Representative  Hechler 
on  this  subcommittee,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  examining  in  detail  the  budget 
of  the  meteorological  satellite  program, 
the  communications  satellite  programs, 
and  tracking  and  data  acquisition  activi- 
ties. 
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As  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
money— $3.742.162,000— which  the  com- 
mittee Is  recommending  for  authoriza- 
tion today,  the  funds  requested  by  NASA 
and  scrutinized  by  our  subcommittee  for 
the  meteorological  and  commimlcations 
satellite  program  and  for  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  are  small.  In  my  judg- 
ment, however,  these  projects  are  among 
the  most  significant  in  our  entire  space 
effort.  Over  the  long  run,  in  fact,  they 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most  re- 
wsu-ding  of  all  oiu"  space  programs,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  which  we  have  recom- 
mended is  fully  justified. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  1961  authoriza- 
tion was  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  I  spoke  at  some  length  regarding 
the  importance  of  moving  ahead  im- 
mediately with  our  communications 
satellite  program.  At  that  time,  I  em- 
phasized the  importance  which  I  at- 
tached to  private  ownership  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system.  I  have 
been  extremely  gratified  by  the  actions 
which  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  taken  on  this  matter  since 
last  year,  and  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
within  the  month  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.'s  first  experimen- 
tal communications  satellite  is  scheduled 
to  be  launched.  If  we  stay  on  schedule, 
there  appears  to  be  sound  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  achieve  a  significant 
first  in  the  communications  satellite 
field. 

Just  a  final  word  in  conclusion:  We 
have  been  in  the  space  age  for  only  a 
very  short  time  and  we  are  just  now  still 
on  the  threshold  of  a  vast  and  largely 
unknown  universe.  This  past  year  has 
been  a  truly  great  one  for  America's 
space  efforts  and  there  is  much  of  which 
we  can  be  justifiably  proud.  At  the 
same  time,  success  has  not  been  uniform 
and  there  are  some  areas  in  which  we 
are  not  doing  nearly  so  well  as  we  should 
be  doing.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  short- 
comings can  be  corrected  during  the 
course  of  the  coming  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  is 
sound  and  adequate  to  the  task  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell].  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
tx)  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  on  hand  his  wife  as  a  big 
booster  to  him  to  make  sure  that  this 
fine  speech  goes  properly  into  orbit. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  11737,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1963.  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  to  make  to 
you  a  presentation  of  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  committee  concerning 
two  features  of  this  authorization: 

First.  Nuclear  and  electric  systems 
technology — described  in  the  report  in 
sections  beginning  on  pages  39,  124,  30 
and  110 — calling  for  expenditures  total- 
ing $226,517,000. 

Second.  Aircraft  and  missile  technol- 
ogy— described  in  the  report  beginning 
on  page  41 — calling  for  expenditures  of 
$52,588,000. 


These  two  technology  allocations  con- 
stitute part  of  both  the  long-range  anr" 
short-term  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, which  I  will  hereafter  refer  to 
as  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  such  areas  as 
the  granting  of  allocations  for  research 
on  aircraft  and  missiles  and  on  nuclear 
and  electric  thrust  systems  that  one  of 
the  heaviest  of  burdens  is  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Congress.  It  is  in  these 
areas  that  we  deal  not  with  the  here  and 
now  but  with  speculation  about  the  fu- 
ture. In  business  or  in  Government,  re- 
search investment  can  prove  to  be 
tragically  wasteful.  In  business  or  in 
Goverru-nent.  failure  to  make  research 
investments  can  have  a  devasting  effect 
upon  the  course  of  events  5.  10,  or  even 
20  yeai-s  later.  Sensing  this  burden  of 
responsibihty,  then,  and  with  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  a  review  of  more 
than  a  year's  testimony  before  our  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  I  will 
urge  Members  to  support  these  programs 
and  proceed  now  into  a  more  speci^c 
discussion  of  them. 

The  approximate  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  the  nuclear  and  electric  sys- 
tems technology  division  of  this  budget 
can  be  broken  down  as  follows : 

First.  Component  research  and  de- 
velopment at  a  hydrogen  heat  transfer 
facility  located  at  the  Plum  Brook  Sta- 
tion at  the  Lewis  Research  Center, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  amount  of 
$2,400,000. 

Second.  Modernization  and  recondi- 
tioning of  the  Plum  Brook  service  facil- 
ity at  the  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  the  amount  of  $1,508,000. 
Third.  Space  propulsion  facility  lo- 
cated at  Plum  Brook  Station  at  Lewis 
Research  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
the  amount  of  $25,500,000. 

Fourth.  Nuclear  rocket  development 
station  facility  located  at  Jackass  Flats, 
Nev.,  ir  the  amount  of  $40,000,000.  This 
is  broken  down  into  5  separate  projects 
described  on  pages  124  to  127  in  your 
report. 

Fifth.  Nuclear  rocket  dynamics  and 
control  facility  located  at  Plum  Brook 
Station,  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  the  amount  of  $3,500,000. 
Sixth.  Component  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  arc  jet,  ion  jet.  and 
plasma  jet,  within  the  framework  of 
our  Snap  8 — space  nuclear  auxiliary 
power — electrical  systems  program. 
$30,647,000. 

Seventh.  Nuclear  systems  research 
combining  study  and  development  of  en- 
gine systems  and  components,  advanced 
concept  studies  on  a  variety  of  reactors, 
power  generation,  reactor  tests  con- 
nected with  the  combined  efforts  by 
NASA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  which  NASA  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  supplying  and  developing 
nonnuclear  components,  nuclear  rocket 
engine  development,  propellants,  and 
certain  additional  aspects  of  the  Snap  8 
electrical  system,  $122,196,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NASA's  aircraft  and 
missile  technology  program— the  other 
section  of  the  report  about  which  I  am 
to    speak — provides    for    a    budget    of 


$52,588,000.  NASA's  job  is  to  produce 
advanced  research  information  neces- 
sary for  the  following: 

First.  Development  of  an  economically 
competitive  supersonic  commercial  air 
transport. 

Second.  Several  tjrpes  of  short  takeoff 
and  landing  aircraft. 

Third.  The  means  for  progress  through 
multimission  combat  aircrEift. 

Fourth.  Hypersonic  aircraft  such  as 
the  X-15  and  the  Dyna-Soar. 

Fifth.  Technology  supporting  both 
military  and  civil  aircraft  procurement. 

Sixth.  Technology  supporting  the  mis- 
sile programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  essential  to  the  honest 
advocacy  of  so  considerable  a  sum  of 
money  is  the  evaluation  of  possible  objec- 
tions to  the  expenditures.  It  is  my  pur- 
po.se  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  review 
certain  of  the  objections  which  con- 
ceivably could  be  directed  to  these  pro- 
grams in  general  or  at  Individual  proj- 
ects connected  with  them. 

Programs  of  nuclear  research  can  be 
expected  to  arouse  immediate  interest 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  and 
public  safety.  Let  the  record  be  clear 
that  no  part  of  the  programs  which  I  am 
presenting  can  in  any  way  be  related  to 
nuclear  explosions.  Limited  in  risk  but 
nevertheless  sufficiently  hazardous  to 
merit  brief  mention  is  the  radiation 
danger  inevitably  connected  with  this 
field.  One  of  the  reasons  such  a  con- 
siderable number  of  facilities  have  been 
established  as  part  of  this  program,  and 
have  been  located  in  such  remote  sections 
of  the  country,  is  that  the  members  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
and  NASA  are  themselves  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
safety  standards.  Thorough  review  of 
this  problem  has  convinced  us  that  the 
proE>osals  we  are  making  balance  per- 
fectly the  need  for  immediate  individual 
physical  safety  whenever  nuclear  re- 
search is  being  continued  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  greater  and  more  complex 
concept  of  safety  in  an  age  when  eco- 
nomic and  military  competition 
threatens  the  citizens  we  represent. 

Equally  easy  to  answer  is  the  question 
wliich  any  conservative  would  raise  with 
respect  to  an  appropriation  request :  Can 
this  money  be  spent  better  on  some  other 
program?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
in  the  area  of  long-range  space  research 
there  is  no  other  program.  It  rests  with 
us  simply  to  have  the  faith  and  the  vi- 
sion to  support  the  appraisals  of  our 
scientists  who  make  their  judgments 
about  the  future  from  their  grasp  of 
facts  known  at  the  present.  Congres- 
sional wisdom  in  supporting  the  vision- 
ary proposals  for  development  of  a  nu- 
clear submarine  some  years  ago  has  been 
demonstrated  and  stands  today  as  a  suc- 
cess which  should  encourage  all  of  us  in 
the  making  of  similar  far-reaching  sci- 
entific investments. 

Meticulous  study  of  any  overall  Fed- 
eral budget  reveals  evidences  of  overlap- 
ping which  are  painful  to  us.  It  must  be 
.said  in  all  fairness  that  in  at  least  two 
instances  in  the  proposals  which  I  am 
making,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
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Space  Administration  is  involved  in  joint 
ventures  with  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. Careful  investigation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  mutual  participation 
covers  functions  which  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  necessary,  and  will  not  result 
in  duplication  of  Federal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  scope  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today :  Today's  problems  of  sonic 
boom  and  jet  noise  which  seem  to 
plague  every  r.ew  advancement  in  our 
aircraft  capacity;  tomorrow's  problems 
involving  our  abihty  to  use  larger  and 
faster  jet  aircraft  within  a  small  landing 
area,  capable  of  serving  smaller  popula- 
tions in  this  country  and  in  the  world; 
problems  a  decade  and  two  decades 
hence  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
looking  back  at  a  30-year  record  of  man's 
advancement  up  the  avenue  in  the  skies. 
Many  of  the  Nation's  hopes  for  similar 
progress  in  the  future  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  NASA  research.  Much  of 
what  must  be  done  is  undramatic,  con- 
stituting the  small,  tedious,  and  expen- 
sive prerequisite;?  to  mighty  onstage  ad- 
ventures such  as  occurred  this  year  in 
the  fiight  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glerm. 

Dramatic  or  undramatic,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  conditions  of  our  time  and 
the  fairness  and  the  order  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  these  allocation  re- 
quests have  been  made  and  studied  con- 
stitutes sufficient  reason  for  Members  to 
support  not  only  the  two  aspects  of  the 
budget  about  which  I  have  spoken  but, 
indeed,  all  of  the  provisions  of  H.r! 
11737,  the  1962-63  NASA  budget. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California  on 
the  very  excellent  job  he  has  done  on 
the  committee  with  his  research.  I  think 
without  him  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  work  we  did.  I 
sincerely  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  and 
compliment  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  on  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  on  this  Space  and 
Astronautics  Committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  compliment  my 
friend  from  California  as  well  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Anftjso],  arid  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario], 
on  their  excellent  work.  In  fact,  it  is 
work  of  intelligence  and  imagination  that 
makes  our  committees  so  worth  while.  I 
reaUze  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  done  research  and  devel- 
opment work  himself  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear and  atomic  energy.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  presentation  today. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  also  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  fine  job  he  has 
done,  especially  in  the  section  of  nuclear 
propellant  systems.  Can  he  tell  us 
whether  they  are  working  on  other 
systems? 

Mr.  BELL.  There  is  no  other  nuclear 
propellent  system  that  NASA  is  working 
on.  The  Air  Force  is  working  on  the 
Orion  project  which  is  a  nuclear  propul- 
sion system.  This  system  is  an  R.  &  D. 
project  of  the  Air  Force,  which  will  re- 
portedly propel  a  vehicle  by  a  series  of 
nuclear  explosions. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  those  on  the  fioor  at  this  time  who 
are  not  members  of  the  committee,  and 
who  have  heard  the  talks  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  concluded 
that  our  work  on  the  committee  must  be 
one  continuous  symphony  of  concord  and 
harmony;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  substantially  correct. 

The  reason  is  that  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  are  unanimously  and  wholeheart- 
edly behind  this  great  space  program, 
which  I  think  speaks  for  itself.    In  that 
spirit  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ANruso].    I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  him  for  2  or  3 
years  rather  closely.     I  have  seen  the 
great  courage  he  has  displayed,  especially 
in  bringing  out  facts  relating  to  solid 
fuel  propellants.     It  is  not  easy  to  fol- 
low a  course  which  is  contrary  to  the 
dominant    current    thought,     but    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  done  this. 
For  this  I  have  great  admiration  for  him. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  now  before  this 
committee.    No  one  doubts  that  $3%  bil- 
lion, approximately,  is  a  lot  of  money, 
and  it  is.   Too  many  people  believe,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  it  is  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in -house,  in  paying  fancy  sal- 
aries to  Government  employees.     The 
facts  are  that  approximately  85  percent 
of  this  money  is  paid  directly  by  NASA 
to  private  industry,  or  to  universities,  or 
to  other  research  institutions.    In  other 
words,  most  of  the  work  performed,  and 
materials  acquired,  by  virtue  of  this  large 
appropriation,  will  be  by  private  indus- 
try, and  according  to  accepted  free  en- 
terprise  procedures.     Naturally   NASA 
will  not  contract  out  all  of  its  work,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  in  this 
type  of  activity,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  develop  and  retain  Its 
own  in-house  knowledge  and  technology, 
in  order  to  properly  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  which  it  requires  its 
subcontractors  to  perform.    'Were  NASA 
to  contract  out  all  of  its  work,  It  would 
never  have  enough  knowledge  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  work  was  being  prop- 
erly performed  by  its  contractors. 

There  are  still  a  few  voices  heard  from 
time  to  time,  plaintively  asking  why  we 
should  spend  so  much  money  in  trying 


to  get  to  the  moon.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  effort  we  shall  be  putting 
forth  to  achieve  a  manned  lunar  mission 
will  be  prodigious.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women — scientists 
with  Ph.  D.  degrees,  engineers,  machin- 
ists, clerks  of  all  types,  will  be  mobilized 
within  NASA  and  industry  to  suihieve 
this  great  national  objective.  Many 
thousands  of  individual  firms  will  be  in- 
volved. 

Time  will  not  permit  an  answer  to  this 
question,  but.  in  passing,  I  quote  from 
the  words  of  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  his  recent  publica- 
tion "The  Challenge  We  Face,"  in  which 
he  said: 

The  comment  we  sometimes  hear,  "Why 
should  anybody  want  to  go  to  the  moon?"  Is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  mental  attitude  of 
a  people  who  share  the  splendid  heritage  of 
the  early  settlers  and  pioneers.  If  that  at- 
titude had  prevailed  300  years  ago.  New  Eng- 
land would  have  never  been  settled;  100  years 
ago,  and  the  West  would  never  have  been 
opened.  We  could  also  add  that  if  Columbus 
and  his  contemporaries  had  felt  that  way. 
America  would  not  have  been  discovered  In 
the  first  place. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  pendulum 
in  space  activity  is  now  definitely  swing- 
ing  in   our  direction.    For   a   while  it 
seemed  that  we  were  doomed  to  trail  the 
Russians  in  space  exploration,  and  that 
the  leadtime  they  had  acquired  was  al- 
most beyond  our  capacity  to  overcome. 
The  tremendous  effort  which  we  have 
put  forth  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
however,  is  distinctly  bearing  fruit.    I 
am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  Rus- 
sians no  longer  constitute  a  threat.    Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Atlas  missile 
which  carried  Col.  John  Glenn  into  space 
developed  a  thrust  of  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  360,000  pounds.    Maj.  Oehrman 
Titov  recently  made  the  claim  that  his 
first  stage  booster  developed  a  thrust  of 
in  excess  of  1  million  pounds.    Our  own 
intelligence  corroborates  his  statement, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  indicates  a 
substantial  superiority  in  thrust  over  our 
own.    But  conceding,  as  we  must,  that 
the  Russians  are  still  ahead  of  us  in  at 
least  the  area  of  rocket  thrust  capability, 
the  undeniable  facts  are  that  our  own 
country  has  taken  the  play  away  from 
them  during  the  past  year.    This  is  a 
tribute  to  our  splendid  NASA  organiza- 
tion, and  to  the  fact  that  the  Nation,  by 
and  large,  has  backed  them  up,  and  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  pay  the  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology, it  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to 
many  expert  witnesses  discuss  the  vari- 
ous   line    items   constituting    the   total 
figure  of  $504,700,000,  covering  advanced 
research    and    technology.    I    am   con- 
vinced that  this  figure  is  fully  justified 
by   the   requirements   of  the   program. 
The  figure  $112,549,000,  representing  the 
total  of  all  amounts  allocated  to  defray 
the  cost  of  construction  of  facilities,  re- 
lating to  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology, was  found  by  the  subcommittee 
to  be  Justified  and  necessary. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  whereas  liquid - 
propulsion  requirements  In  the  proposed 
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budget  are  In  excess  of  $163  million, 
solid-propulsion  requirements  call  for 
only  an  appropriation  of  $10  million,  ap- 
proximately. The  subcommittee  was 
concerned  lest  this  relatively  meager 
allowance  for  solid-fuel  development 
might  not  be  adequate  to  do  the  job. 
Several  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  of  the  full  committee,  felt 
strongly  that  the  development  of  the 
solid -fuel  propellent  program  was  en- 
titled to  a  full  and  maximum  eCTort. 
parallel  to  and  comparable  to  the  effort 
being  put  into  the  liquid-fuel  program. 

May  I  state  at  this  point  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  unfortunate  that  this 
country,  several  years  ago,  took  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  only  the  liquid  sys- 
tems as  large  space  boosters,  leaving  the 
advancement  of  solid-rocket  technology 
unflnanced  by  the  Government.  Fortu- 
nately, several  companies  were  willing  to 
advance  the  state-of-the-art  with  pri- 
vate corporate  capital.  These  efforts 
have  been  highly  successful — so  success- 
ful, in  fact,  that  according  to  some  ex- 
perts large,  solid -propellent  rockets  can 
be  made  available  for  use  in  space  flight 
withm  the  current  timetable.  Without 
the  private  support  of  these  companies 
and  the  conviction  and  beliefs  of  certain 
individuals,  this  would  not  have  been 
t>ossible. 

The  testimony  by  NASA  witnesses,  as 
well  as  Department  of  Defense  witnesses, 
indicated,  however,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  requesting  approximately 
$149  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  for 
the  pxupose  of  carrymg  out  a  parallel 
solid-fuel  booster  development  effort, 
and  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
every  present  intention  of  using  this  sura 
for  that  purpose.  No  lesser  witness  than 
Gen.  Bernard  Schrlever,  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  gave  to  our 
subcommittee  full  assurance  that  the  Air 
Force  intended  to  push  the  solid-fuel 
propellent  research  program  as  fast  iw  it 
could  be  pushed,  and  that  adequate  fund- 
mg  for  such  effort  would  be  requested  by 
the  Air  Force. 

The  subcommittee  felt,  therefore,  that 
the  $10  million  requested  by  NASA,  add- 
ed to  the  $149  million  to  be  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  would  en- 
able our  country  to  forge  ahead  with  a 
solid  fuel  program  second  to  none  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  testimony  was  further  to  the  ef- 
fect that  NASA  would  cooperate  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  m  the 
solid  fuel  program,  to  the  end  that  the 
former  might  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
latter's  progress,  and  in  order  that  it 
might  have  a  voice  in  its  development. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  solid  fuel 
development  program  go  forward  as  in- 
dicated, NASA  has  been  requested  to 
furnish  to  the  committee  a  statement 
which  carries  the  concurrence  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that,  in  fact,  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  intend  to 
carry  out  this  proposed  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  for  large  solid  boosters. 
In  addition.  NASA  has  been  instructed 
that  If  at  any  time  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  fails  to  maintain  its  scheduled 
development  effort  adequate  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  NASA,  the  latter  will 
imniediately  notify  the  committee  and 
request  a  supplemental  authorization  for 


the  necessary  funds  to  insure  that  this 
program  not  delay  our  space  explora- 
tion effort.  Based  upon  the  above  In- 
formation the  subcommittee  did  not  feel 
it  was  necessary  at  this  time  to  provide 
additional  funds  in  NASA's  solid  fuel  re- 
search, development,  and  technology 
program  I'or  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
enact  thiy  bill. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KmG  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  New  York. 

Mr.  ANl^SO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  esp<;cially  for  the  research  he  has 
made  in  the  field  of  solid  propulsion 
versus  liquid  propulsion.  I  think  we 
have  advanced  in  this  space  program 
by  at  least  2  years  through  the  gentle- 
man's efforts,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  KmG  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  done  excel- 
lent work,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutos  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Ml-.  RoudebushL 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
service  or  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  certainly  a 
unique  experience.  I  commend  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  their  in- 
dividual contributions  and  diligence  in 
directing  our  Nation's  space  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  its  dis- 
tinguishe<l  chairman,  the  Honorable 
George  Miller  of  California,  and  those 
who  served  as  chairmen  of  the  subcom- 
mittees and  who  have  done  such  a  fine 
job  in  directing  their  individual  commit- 
tee hearings. 

My  particular  assignment  is  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight, 
which  hafi  as  its  chairman  the  Honorable 
Olin  Te/.gue,  of  Texas,  whose  under- 
standing and  dedication  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  ef.sy  for  a  person  to  get  rather 
far  afield  in  this  space  business.  So 
many  stories  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers ar  d  magazines,  as  well  as  on  tele- 
vision an  3  radio,  that  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency  to  lose  perspective  in  consider- 
ing the  scope  of  the  program. 

Many  would  have  you  believe  that 
soon — ceitainly  within  the  lifetime  of 
some  of  us — man  will  have  the  capa- 
bility, technical  excellence,  and  knowl- 
edge to  explore  a  large  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  would  like  briefly  to  di.spel 
this  rather  prevalent  idea,  for  certainly 
this  is  far  from  the  truth. 

The  uoi verse  has  been  defined  as 
"outer  space  and  everything  that  is  in 
it."  This  astronomically  huge  area 
called  space  is  so  great  that  it  defl'r'S 
human  comprehension  of  its  size  and 
area.  The  distance  between  objects  for 
the  most  part  is  so  great  th.at  it  cannot 
be  measm-ed   in  miles   but  rather  the 


scientists  must  resort  to  measuring  In 

light-years. 

A  beam  of  light  travels  at  the  fan- 
tastic speed  of  186,000  miles  p)er  second. 
A  light-year  is  the  distance  a  beam  of 
light  would  travel  in  1  year,  or  about 
6  trillion  miles. 

To  show  the  futility  of  the  belief  and 
liope  that  man  someday  will  explore  all 
the  universe,  let  us  assume  that  we  could 
build  a  spacecraft  that  would  travel  at 
the  speed  of  light,  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond. Of  course,  this  must  be  a  hypo- 
thetical spacecraft  which  could  travel  at 
such  a  tremendous  speed. 

On  this  hypothetical  spacecraft,  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  go  to  the 
moon  in  just  2  seconds.  Or  we  could 
reach  our  large,  burning  star,  the  sun, 
in  about  8  seconds.  We  could  go  to  our 
companion  planets  that  orbit  the  sun 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

But  it  would  take  us  4I2  3'ears  to  reach 
our  nearest  star.  Alpha  Centauri.  Just 
to  go  across  the  tremendous  expanse  of 
our  Milky  Way,  of  which  the  earth  is  a 
part,  would  take  20.000  years.  And  to 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  Milky  Way 
to  the  other  would  require  100,000 
years — on  board  our  hypothetical  186,- 
000-mile-per-second  spacecraft. 

Our  galaxy  is  just  one  of  millions  In 
untold  thousands  of  constellations. 

From  this,  I  think  you  can  see  the 
futility  of  those  outer  space  dreams. 

We  speak  of  gomg  to  the  moon,  and 
what  a  tremendous  scientific  Innovation 
such  a  trip  would  be.  We  speak  of  visi- 
tations to  our  neighboring  planets,  and 
the  fact  that  man  is  on  the  threshhold 
of  our  universe.  But  to  go  to  the  moon 
and  return,  or  visit  our  neighboring 
planets  would,  in  comparison,  be  about 
Lke  dipping  one  cupful  of  water  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  removing  a  grain 
of  sand  from  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Then  why  do  we  pursue  this  program 
of  outer  space?  There  are  many  bene- 
fits to  man  from  this.  There  are  many 
Rood,  sound  business  reasons  for  our 
exploration  of  outer  space  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  spending  billions  of  dollars 
in  our  space  effort. 

To  name  a  few,  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  considered  communication  satellites 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Certainly 
within  the  next  few  years  radio,  televi- 
sion and  telephone  communications  will 
be  carried  to  other  continents  by  means 
of  communication  satellite  S3rstems. 

And  we  cannot  forget  the  tremendous 
value  of  navigation  satelliter  in  provid- 
ing— for  the  first  time  in  man's  life — 
an  ab.solutely  accurate  method  of  navi- 
gation for  both  aircraft  and  ships  at  sea. 

Weather  satellites  woxild  give  us  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  birth  of 
storms  and  other  disturbances.  Such 
.systems "have  already  saved  thousands  of 
lives  by  making  such  information  avail- 
able to  man  long  before  the  conventional 
methods  could  have  done  so. 

From  a  nonmilitary  standp)oint.  the 
possibilities  for  the  use  of  outer  space 
are  unlimited. 

I  am  often  a.sked  why  we  want  to  go 
to  the  moon.  Certamly  from  the  stand- 
point of  peaceful  use  of  outer  space  a 
voyage  to  the  moon  would  provide  a 
great  deal  of  scientific  data  to  our  sci- 
entists concerning  the  formation  of  our 
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universe,  and  would  provide  a  tremen- 
dous store  of  geological  discoveries. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  outer  space  can 
be  considered  by  this  House  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  peaceful  uses  alone, 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration and  man's  desire  to  ascend  to 
•'  heights  never  before  attained  by  man. 

I  think  we  would  be  foolhardy  mdeed 
if  we  did  not  recognize  a  great  threat 
to  our  own  safety  through  the  use  of 
outer  space  by  unfriendly  nations.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  our  great  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union,  clearly  imderstands  the 
military  significimce  of  space  explora- 
tion and  experimentation  with  vehicles 
in  outer  space. 

In  December  of  1961  Premier  Khru- 
shchev stated  in  Moscow  that — 

You  do  not  have  50  and  100  megaton 
bombs.  We  have  bombs  stronger  than  100 
megatons.  We  pliiced  Gagarin  and  Tltov 
in  space,  and  we  can  replace  them  with 
other  loads  that  can  be  directed  any  place 
on  earth.  1 

I  think,  too,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  requirements  of  military  space  mis- 
sions and  those  of  peaceful  exploration 
are  almost  identical  in  many  ways.  We 
must  continue  our  experimentation  to 
perfect  the  ability  to  orbit  and  maneuver, 
the  ability  to  reenter  and  land  at  a 
given  place,  the  ability  to  transfer  men 
and  materials  between  spacecrafts  in  a 
fixed  orbit,  and  the  ability  to  navigate 
and  guide  our  spacecrafts,  along  with 
the  ability  to  supjrort  long  and  sustained 
manned  space  fiif  hts. 

The  possibility  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev mentioned  in  his  December  state- 
ment is  certainly  a  startling  one.  Any 
nation  capable  of  placing  a  vehicle  in 
orbit  is  likewise  capable  of  placing 
atomic  warheads  in  orbit — and  I  think 
this  is  clearly  apparent  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  most  clear  to  me  that  civilian 
space  investment  has  served  and  will 
continue  to  serve  our  national  security 
and  the  safety  of  our  people  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

The  development  of  our  large  booster 
rockets,  of  nuclear  propulsion  engines,  of 
rendezvous  techn-.ques,  are  all  truly  sig- 
nificant to  our  national  defense.  And 
even  though  these  techniques  are  devel- 
oped for  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space,  certainly  they  will  be  of  utmost 
value  should  our  Nation  become  involved 
in  military  confiict. 

We  cannot  take  lightly  the  implication 
of  the  Soviet  advances  in  space.  If  these 
advancements  were  used  for  purposes 
other  than  peaceful,  they  would  be  seri- 
ous and  a  great  threat  to  our  people. 

The  very  scope  and  extent  of  this  na- 
tional emergency  requires  that  we  have 
an  extensive  space  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
committee  responsible  for  our  space 
budget.  May  I  say  that  the  amounts 
recommended  by  our  committee  repre- 
sent the  best  possible  job  a  group  of  men 
can  do  in  delving  for  the  most  part  into 
an  unknown  field  of  advancement  and 
endeavor. 

Unquestionably  this  budget  contains 
items  which  could  be  deleted  if  we  had  a 
greater  factual  knowledge  of  the  un- 
known quantities  of  the  program  we  are 
undertaking.     But    may    I    recommend 


that  this  legislation  which  authorizes  the 
money  for  our  Nation's  space  effort  be 
considered  favorably.  It  has  been  ar- 
rived at  after  weeks  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  a  group  of  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  been  dedicated  to  our  Nation's 
welfare,  and  it  provides  the  best  possible 
approach  to  the  problem  as  we  observe  it. 
May  I  also  say  that  this  budget  repre- 
sents a  complete  lack  of  partisan  politics 
in  working  for  our  Nation's  best  interests. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
approve  this  bill  with  the  same  kind  of 
unity. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  voted  in  committee 
to  report  out  HJl.  11737. 

Frankly,  my  support  of  this  legislation 
to  authorize  $2.9  billion  for  research  and 
$736  million  for  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  program  was  not  with- 
out some  personal  reservations.  Actu- 
ally. I  was  tempted  to  vote  "present" 
because  being  new  on  the  committee  I 
did  not  feel  familiar  enough  with  the 
program  to  justify  voting  in  favor  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  did  feel  my  col- 
leagues who  had  been  on  the  committee 
longer  than  I  have  were  extremely  con- 
scientious and  knowledgeable.  A  great 
deal  of  my  support  arises  from  the  con- 
fidence that  I  have  gained  in  working 
with  other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  explanation  of  H.R.  11737  has 
been  made.  I  think,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  particularly  add  in  the  way 
of  throwing  light  onto  this  matter. 

Rather,  I  think  that  I  can  contribute 
to  this  debate  more  by  pointing  out  that 
the  vast  sums  involved  often  tie  m  with 
the  urgency  and  acceleration  with  the 
various  projects.  I,  myself,  think  we 
are  proceeding,  for  example,  in  the 
weather  satellite  program  in  a  way  that 
gives  every  promise  of  paying  off  for  the 
extra  cost  of  acceleration  as  far  as  the 
investment  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  see  that  any  slow- 
ing down  of  the  program  is  justified  be- 
cause it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
when  we  are  able  to  track  storms  and 
give  24 -hour  vigilance  so  far  as  weather 
is  concerned  great  benefits  and  savings 
will  come. 

I  think  this  is  a  fascinating  project 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  will 
come  when  storms  and  hurricanes  in 
early  stages  can  be  modified  and  great 
lo.ss  of  life  and  property  can  be  mini- 
mized or  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  talk  about 
a  spending  program  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  trying  to  beat  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
space  exploration,  I  myself  wonder  if  the 
prestige  is  worth  the  extra  costs.  Cer- 
tainly, the  costs  of  a  stepped-up  program 
in  order  to  gain  world  prestige,  if  the  ex- 
cessive extra  spending  is  necessary,  has 
to  be  charged  to  the  national  debt  and 
future  generations. 

The  time  schedule  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  called  for  has  resulted  in  ex- 
penditures of  a  vast  amount  of  money 
and  I  simply  say  that  I  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 


will  weigh  the  value  of  acceleration  as 
against  balancing  the  budget  and  the 
funds  available. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  H.R.  11737  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  support  any  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  this  is  not 
the  sort  of  program  which  lends  itself  to 
the  usual  appropriation  procedures. 

Obviously  the  projects  covered  by  this 
bill  are  in  the  pioneering  field.  There  is 
no  experience  on  which  to  base  accurate 
estimates.  The  agency  cannot  even  use 
competitive  public  bidding  and  it  is  a 
more  or  less  open-end  authorization  to 
go  ahead  and  spend  what  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  various  projects 
going. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  mention  that  during  the  discussions 
of  the  committee  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  do  a  thorough  auditing  job. 

My  point  was  that  since  there  was  no 
experience  to  go  on  and  because  of  the 
necessity  to  negotiate  contracts  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
was  not  able  to  obtain  much  in  the  way 
of  detailed  justification  for  amovmts  re- 
quested; therefore,  I  urged  that  the  op- 
erations of  the  agency  be  very  carefully 
scrutinized  and  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  be  asked  to  review  them 
and  report  to  the  committee. 

To  my  great  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise, when  I  raised  this  point  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  said  that 
a  General  Accounting  witness  had  in- 
formed his  subcommittee  that  they  could 
not  do  much  of  an  auditing  job. 

I  mention  this  because,  after  all.  this 
authorizing  legislation  is  not  based  on 
detailed  figures  or  estimates;  it  is  what 
you  might  call  a  "blank  check  "  author- 
ization, and  I  was  gratified  to  have  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  assure  the 
members  of  our  committee  that  it  was 
his  intention  that  all  subcommittees  re- 
view the  programs  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion carefully  after  they  had  been 
completed. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like,  personally,  to  express  my  high  re- 
gard and  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller].  I  think  that  it 
was  on  account  of  my  confidence  in  him, 
as  much  as  anything,  that  I  voted  to 
report  this  bill  out.  Also,  of  course.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  ranking 
members  that  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
chairman  and  likewise  the  subcommittee 
chairmen. 

So.  all  in  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and  intend  to  vote  for  the 
authorization  although,  as  I  stated  ear- 
lier, I  have  some  misgivings  for  the 
reasons  stated  and  because  the  amounts 
involved  are  so  vast. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  getting  late,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee  have  been  patient.  You  have 
heard  possibly  what  some  of  you  might 
have  thought  was  a  mutual  admiration 
society,  as  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  praised 
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the  efforts  of  fellow  members.  I  think 
these  men  made  some  of  these  state- 
ments primarily  because  they  recognized 
how  hard  the  members  of  this  cwnmit- 
tee  actually  did  work;  that  they  very 
prodigiously  went  about  doing  the  things 
they  had  to  do  in  reporting  out  a  piece 
of  legislation  involving  as  much  money 
as  this  bill  does,  $3.7  billion.  This  matter 
has  been  gone  over  with  extreme  care, 
with  a  fine-toothed  comb,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  getting  down  to 
basic  figures,  and  that  we  were  doing  the 
tilings  that  were  actually  necessary  to  do 
in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
space  program.  I  think  particularly  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  our  own  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso]  and  to 
whom  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  various 
assignments  that  came  to  us  relative  to 
advanced  research  and  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  that  is 
very,  very  new  to  us.  As  you  recall.  Just 
a  few  years  ago  we  were  sort  of  caught 
off  guard  when  we  saw  the  sputniks  be- 
gm  flying  in  space.  In  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  what  is  coming  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade  and  in  the  next 
decade,  we  need  to  do  the  necessary 
planning  now  and  need  to  do  the  neces- 
sary funding  now  to  see  that  this  Gov- 
ernment remains  in  a  strong  leadership 
position  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
aspects  in  the  entire  space  program  that 
have  caused  concern  among  msuiy  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  caused  many  serious 
questions  to  be  asked.  For  example, 
there  is  this  question  relative  to  time. 
It  appears  that  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  we,  perhaps,  do  not  have  the 
technological  know-how  and  that  we  are 
not  a  match  for  the  Soviets. 

I  am  sure,  if  you  look  at  the  record, 
you  will  see  that  we  have  done  a  remark- 
able, a  phenomenal  piece  of  work  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  we  place  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  the  most  precious  cargo  that 
goes  out  into  space,  and  that  is  the 
human  being.  Everything  must  be  in 
absolute  order  before  these  rockets  are 
launched.  There  is  so  much  involved 
in  the  instrument,  the  vehicle,  in  which 
the  passenger  is  riding.  For  example,  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  in  the  simple  Redstone-Mercury 
combination  in  which  Alan  Shepard  and 
Gus  Grissom  made  their  suborbital 
flights  there  are  175,000  parts.  So  that 
it  requires  a  tremendous  length  of  time 
to  check  everything  out,  to  make  sure 
that  everything  is  in  good  order  and  In 
proper  shape  for  the  launch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  another  thing 
ought  to  be  said.  Much  has  been  pre- 
sented with  reference  to  the  technolog- 
ical aspects  and  all  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  committee.  I  think  we  of  Amer- 
ica today  should  always  be  prepared  for 
something  else.  We  have  had  a  very 
successful  flight  on  the  pai-t  of  Colonel 
Glenn.  The  astronauts  themselves  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  the  test  pilots  of  the 
day.  We  are  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  for  research  and  development  in 
.•^pace.  The  day  may  come  when  we  will 
have  to  spend  more  than  just  money.  It 
may  be  that  some  human  life  will  be 


spent  This  we  hope  may  never  occur, 
but  it  may  occur  as  this  program  moves 
on.  We  of  America,  in  all  test  programs, 
must  ke«;p  courage,  we  must  keep  faith 
with  the  generations  to  come;  that,  in 
spite  of  these  losses  that  might  come  to 
us,  we  need  to  continue  with  a  forward- 
moving  space  program  to  keep  the  lead- 
ership in  the  space  program  that  I  am 
sure  we  ixissess  today;  for  if  we  keep  this 
we  can  also  make  sure  that  space  is 
going  to  contribute  to  our  efTorts  for 
peace. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on 
the  committee  are  proud  of  the  gentle- 
man's good  work  and  we  are  proud  that 
both  he  and  Colonel  Glenn  come  from 
the  great  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man veiy  kindly;  we  are  mighty  proud 
of  Glerui. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall!. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  now  heard  descriptions  of  the 
manned  space  flight  program,  the 
plans  for  satellite  applications,  and 
other  space  programs  that  are  obviously 
dramatic  and  glamorou.s.  By  com- 
parison, tlie  space  sciences  program  may 
at  first  seem  commonplace.  Yet,  it  is 
at  the  worst  only  an  ugly  duckling 
which  sympathetic  eyes  on  a  second 
glance  can  recognize  already  as  a  raving 
bsauty.  I  believe  the  space  sciences  can 
be  shown  to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
space  program,  with  profound  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  mankind  as  well 
as  their  own  glamour  and  intrinsic 
value.  I  have  time  for  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. Let  me  start  with  the  vital 
importance  of  the  space  sciences  as  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  of  manned 
space  flight. 

A  large  part  of  the  program  involves 
the  scientific  satellites  and  lunar  space- 
craft All  these  vehicles  will  provide 
essential  infonnation  for  Project  Apol- 
lo— the  manned  lunar  landing  program, 
announced  just  about  a  year  ago  by 
President  Kennedy.  How  can  we  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  until  we  know  what 
the  lunar  surface  is  like?  At  present, 
we  know  veiT  little  except  that  it  is  not 
green  cheese.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth]  has  told  you, 
scientific  satellites  can  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belts, 
solar  flares,  cosmic  rays,  and  other 
hazards  to  manned  space  flight.  Solar 
flares,  for  example,  are  currently  con- 
sidered the  greatest  hazard  to  man  in 
space.  On  March  7  of  this  year.  NASA 
successfully  launched  the  flrst  Orbiting 
Scientific  Observatory — OSO-1.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  satellite  is  to  study 
solar  flares  with  a  view  to  predicting 
safe  and  dangerous  periods  for  manned 
flights  into  deep  space. 

Next,  take  planetary  probes,  which,  at 
flrst  glance,  may  seem  way  out  and 
visionary.  If  the  scheduled  fly-bys  of 
Mars  and  Venus  verify  some  current 
scientific  thinking,  tliey  may  lead  to 
spectacular  results.  A  recent  article  in 
Science  magazine  speculates  that  Mars 


may  have  a  fiourishing  plant  life  and 
even  some  mobile  forms  like  our  own 
plant-eating  animals. 

Prom  there  it  Is  but  one  more  step — 

Writes   the    author — Prof.    Frank   B. 
Salisbury,    of    Colorado    State    Univer- 
sity— 
to  intelligent  beings. 

These  speculations  are  supported  by 
new  experimental  evidence.  Martian  in- 
frared spectra,  recently  observed  through 
the  big  Mount  Palomar  telescope,  showed 
absorption  bands  like  those  found  in  liv- 
ing organisms  on  the  Earth.  This  dis- 
covery has  been  Ijailed  as — and  I  quote 
Prof.  Gerard  de  Vaucoulers,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas: 

llie  most  direct  evidence  of  life  on  an- 
other planet  yet  offered  although  a  narrow 
margin  of  doubt  remains  until  proof  Is  ob- 
t.alned  by  direct  exploration  of  the  M.irtl.in 
surface. 

We  will  never  know  whether  life  exists 
on  Mars  or  other  planets  imtil  we  get 
there.  The  Mariner  fly-bys  scheduled 
for  1964  will  carry  entry  capsules  to 
probe  the  planetary  atmospheres  and 
will  be  equipped  with  instruments  to 
detect   the  existence   of   life. 

Planetai-y  probes  are  also  necessary 
io  prepare  for  the  day,  no  longer  greatly 
distant,  when  men  flrst  set  foot  on  oUicr 
planets. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  the  House 
that  committee  recommendations  by  no 
means  put  a  rubber  stamp  on  the  NASA 
requests.  We  made  a  number  of  cuts 
and  in  some  places  we  cut  deep.  Every 
request  for  funds  has  undergone  a 
searching  committee  scrutiny.  On  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience,  and  from 
the  wealth  of  evidence  brought  forth  in 
the  hearings,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
space  sciences  programs  of  NASA  and 
the  funds  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee are  fuUy  justified. 

In  an  authorization  bill  as  complex 
a>  H  R.  11737  which  is  in  itself  a  clean 
bill  embodying  many  changes  made  in 
H.R,  10100  which  was  superseded,  we  ar^ 
in  a  somewhat  comparable  situation  as 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where, 
because  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  subcommittees  must  specialize 
in  small  areas  of  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion. That  is  certainly  true  with  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
or  the  Hou.<^e  Space  Committee.  You 
have  heard  from  some  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  there  are  yet 
others  to  be  heard  from. 

In  his  wisdom,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  divided  the  work  into 
.'subcommittees  on,  first,  manned  space 
flight;  second,  advanced  research  and 
technology;  third,  space  sciences; 
fourth,  applications,  tracking,  and  data 
acquisition.  Our  assignment  was  to  Sub- 
committee No.  3 — space  sciences — which 
has  legislative  over.«;ight  of  the  National 
Astronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Oflfice  of  Space  Sciences.  NASA's 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  and  the  work 
of  our  subcommittee  has  to  do  with  the 
investigation  and  phenomena  of  prop- 
erties of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  our 
solar  sy.stcm,  near  space — which  includes 
the  moon  and  our  well-known  planets — 
outer     space — concerned     with     stars. 
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galaxies — and  life  In  space.  Each  of 
these  can  and  must  be  studied  by  orbit- 
ing satellites  or  some  sort  of  space 
probe. 

NASA's  Office  of  Space  Sciences  had 
earlier  submitted  budget  requests  for, 
first,  sounding  rockets;  second,  scientific 
satellites;  third,  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration;  fourth,  small  and  medium- 
sized  launch  vehicle  development  pro- 
grams. 

Very  early  in  our  hearings  we  tried  to 
find  out  what  were  the  real  objectives 
of  the  space  science  program.  We  soon 
learned  that  the  true  objectives  of  the 
program  were:  First,  world  leadership 
in  science;  second,  to  sow  seeds  for  fu- 
ture applications;  third,  support  other 
activities  including  the  man-in-space 
program  and  equally  important  military 
needs. 

The  distribution  of  harmful  radiation 
in  space  and  the  influence  of  magnetic 
fields  upon  the  radiation  hazard  are  all 
problems  which  must  be  solved  before 
we  can  safely  proceed  to  send  men  out 
into  space.  First,  there  must  be  an  un- 
manned investigation,  an  exploration,  of 
the  siu-face  of  the  moon  which  will  give 
us  data  needed  in  the  engineering  of 
lunar  landing  craft  and  for  planning  a 
landing  operation. 

Continued  investigation  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
realize  the  best  benefits  from  our  weather 
satellites.  There  is  much  we  do  not  know 
about  the  infiuence  of  radiation  on  com- 
munications equipment,  and  while  this 
authorization  bill  concerns  itself  pri- 
marily with  the  peaceful  uses  of  space, 
our  space  sciences  program  will  con- 
tinually support  the  development  of 
military  applications  of  space,  not  only 
for  communicalions  but  for  reconnais- 
sance and  surveillance  and  other  uses. 

The  first  job  of  our  committee  was  to 
consider  the  authorization  for  sounding, 
rockets.  These  are  small  rockets  which 
probe  a  few  hundred  miles  into  the  at- 
mosphere or  in'vO  near  space,  seeking  a 
variety  of  data.  There  is  a  wide  choice 
of  these  rocket.';  which  make  it  easy  to 
tailor  a  selection  to  a  specified  need.  Un- 
like satellite  vehicles,  they  are  not  so  ex- 
pensive that  you  can  afford  to  have  only 
a  limited  numb<'r. 

In  general,  a  sounding  rocket  is  a 
vertical,  or  near  vertical,  probe  that 
ri.ses  no  higher  than  one  earth's  radius, 
while  rockets  that  go  far  out  into  space 
are  referred  to  as  deep  space  or  lunar 
probes,  or  solar  probes.  The  subcom- 
mittee approved  the  administration's 
request  for  fiscal  1963  for  160  sounding 
rockets  and  re<;ommends  authorization 
of  the  full  amount  as  one  of  the  most 
economical  means  to  get  a  lot  of  scien- 
tific data  for  reasonable  cost  and  from 
angles  that  would  not  be  possible  with 
an  orbiting  satellite.  Because  with  a 
rocket  you  can  sound  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  earth  in  the  same  sense 
the  mariner  sounds  the  ocean's  depths 
with  his  leadline. 

Coming  to  the  matter  of  scientific 
satellites  we  became  concerned  with  this 
program  becau.se  this  is  the  program 
which  obtains  information  about  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  belt,  solar  flares, 
co."mic  rays,  and  other  potential  hazards 


to  man's  space  flights.  The  importance 
of  these  probes  is  that  there  is  an  11- 
year  simspot  cycle  condition  which 
must  be  observed  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  which  may  not  again  be  duplicated 
during  the  remamder  of  the  decade. 
The  committee  believes  that  these  ex- 
periments should  be  pursued  dm-ing  the 
cycle  with  estabUshed  priority. 

While  sounding  rockets  weigh  only  50 
to  200  pounds  and  range  from  no  longer 
than  from  50  to  1,000  miles,  there  is  a 
whole  wide  range  of  scientific  sateUites 
starting  with  those  similar  to  Explorer 
XII.  Up  the  ladder  mto  heavier  cate- 
gories are  OGO — Orbiting  Geophysical 
Observatory — and  then  OSO — Orbiting 
Solar  Observatory.  OGO  will  be  a  com- 
plex spacecraft  with  ability  to  point  con- 
tinuously at  the  earth  or  sun  and  to 
perform  simultaneous  experiments — say 
20  or  more — at  the  same  time  as  to  geo- 
physical phenomena. 

OSO,  of  course,  has  no  previous  his- 
tory, is  equally  complex  and  is  designed 
to  obtain  a  basic  understanding  of  sun- 
earth  relationships.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  obtain  a  1-year  lifetime  for 
the  observatory.  Our  owti  Explorer 
XI  was  the  first  satellite  experiment  in 
astronomy,  but  OSO  will  be  our  major 
emphasis  hereafter. 

Before  proceeding  I  think  we  should 
emphasize  for  all  the  members  the  im- 
portance of  OSO  and  OAO.    Its  real  im- 
portance lies  in  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
earthbound  obsei-vatories — and  even  the 
finest  we  have  today  with  all  the  great 
investment  that  has  been  made  in  the 
huge    telescopes    that    rest    upon    the 
earth — are  giving  us  at  the  best  but  a 
distorted,  unclear  view  of  the  moon,  the 
planets,  the  stars,  and  the  galaxies.    The 
reason  for  this  distortion  is  our  own  at- 
mosphere.     It    has   clouded   our   vision 
since   the    beginning    of    time,    but    by 
transplanting  a  powerful  telescope  from 
its  earthly  foundation  out  beyond   the 
distortions,  clouds,  and  mists  of  our  at- 
mosphere we  can  for  the  first  time  since 
the  dawn  of  history  get  a  clear,  unim- 
paired direct  look  at  our  neighbors  in 
space.     With  OSO  and  OAO  will  come 
new   astronomical   techniques   such   as 
making  a  detailed  map  of  the  sky  in  ul- 
traviolet light  and  transmit  and  receive 
ultraviolet    light    from    the    stars.      All 
ground-based  observatories  were  blinded 
to  ultraviolet  by  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
In    the    field    of    scientific    satellites, 
NASA   had   requested   $175   million   for 
fiscal  1962,  or  almost  a  50-percent  in- 
crease.   The  subcommittee  unanimously 
decided  that  the  objectives  of  this  part 
of  the  space  science  program  could  be 
achieved   by   reduction   to   $166,406,750. 
and  this  reduction  was  recommended. 

Looking  on  to  another  subdivision  of 
our  work,  we  come  into  the  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  program,  winch  is 
the  unmanned  exploration  of  our  own 
solar  system.  Here  the  emphasis  is  upon 
discovering  as  much  as  we  can  about  in- 
terplanetary space,  the  moon,  the  plan- 
ets, and  the  sun.  If  we  are  to  ever  suc- 
ceed in  manned  space  fiight,  we  must 
know  something  about  the  environment 
of  space  and  learn  the  real  character- 
istids  of  the  moon  and  planets  before  we 
send  our  man  into  space  and  as  byprod- 


ucts as  we  go  along  each  step  of  the  way, 
we  extend  our  spacecraft  technology. 

I  think  we  might  say  that  the  Moon 
represents  the  first  space  island  to  which 
we  can  venture  with  manned  spacecraft. 
We  must  flrst  get  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
lunar  surface  and  determine  its  chemical 
and  mineral  composition.  Because  it 
will  be  from  knowledge  of  this  type  that 
we  may  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  solar  system.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  early  life  forms  may  be 
preserved  in  the  lunar  dust  which  has 
been  collected  over  the  billions  of  years 
of  the  Moon's  existence.  Mars  and 
Venus  are  two  planets  that  will  receive 
our  early  attention.  Both  are  very  in- 
teresting; Venus  because  of  its  mysteri- 
ous clouds  and  our  lack  of  knowledge 
about  it,  and  Mars  because  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  quahties  indicating 
the  possibility  of  life  and  even  a  climate 
not  hostile  to  man. 

The  Sun  will  always  be  a  major  object 
of  study  b(K;ause  of  its  controlling  in- 
fiuence on  life  as  we  know  it.  It  is  a 
dynamic  bcxdy  and  its  effects  on  our  daily 
lives  are  fai-  reaching.  Now,  specifically, 
what  has  your  subcommittee  proposed 
for  fiscal  1963  as  to  lunar  and  planetary 
explorations? 

We  examined  Ranger,  a  comparatively 
simple  device  designed  to  rough  land  on 
the  Moon  and  send  back  pictures  of 
spacecraft  approaches  to  the  Moon  and 
other  data  following  impact.  I  suppose 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
that  in  our  second  attempt  we  were  able 
to  make  a  successful  shot  to  the  Moon 
but  because  of  electronic  defects,  data 
could  not  be  returned. 

Six  remaining  launches  are  planned  in 
1962  and  1963. 

Following    Ranger    will    be    a    series 
known  as  the  Surveyors,  which  call  for 
a  soft  landing  on  the  Moon  from  whence 
w-ill   be  launched  orbiting  lunar  craft. 
Surveyors    are    expected    to    orbit    the 
Moon  and  transmit  pictures  of  the  sur- 
face  and   another  seven   launches   are 
planned  for  a  soft  landing  to  perform 
experiments  on  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal   structure   of   the   Moon.    In   fiscal 
1963.  NASA  had  requested  $10,400,000  for 
a  paper  study  of  still  another  Moon  in- 
vestigation  program    called   Prospector 
which  would  be  a  mobile  spacecraft  ca- 
pable of  moving  from  place  to  place  on 
the  lunar  surface  conducting  scientific 
experiments   and   transmitting    the   re- 
sults back  to  Earth.     Educated  guesses 
on  the  total  required  for  the  Prospector 
program  in  future  years  would  be  from 
$60  million  to  $300  million.     Our  sub- 
committee voted  unammously  to  recom- 
mend   nonapproval    of    the    requested 
Prospector  funds  for  several  reasons,  but 
chiefly  because  we  felt  the  earlier  pro- 
grams of  Ranger  and  Surveyor  might  ac- 
complish  some  of  the  results  intended 
to  be  learni?d  from  Prospector,  and  the 
manned  lur.ar  program  might  make  the 
unmanned  Prospector  program  unneces- 
sary.    We  further  felt  that  there  was 
some  indecision  as  to  whether  Prospec- 
tor should  be  included  under  the  manned 
lunar  program  or  within  the  Office  of 
Space  Sciences  program  and  felt  that 
a  reevaluation  should  be  made  and  again 
presented  to  Congress. 
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Turning  from  lunar  exploration  to 
planetary  exploration  the  committee 
made  a  study  of  the  Mariner  series, 
which  should  be  followed  by  the  Voyager 
series  in  1965  and  1966. 

Our  first  effort  at  planetary  explora- 
tion will  be  our  Mariners  in  a  fly-by  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  the  two  planets  closest 
to  our  Earth.  On  the  other  hand.  Proj- 
ect Voyager  will  call  for  landing  on 
these  planets  to  conduct  similar  experi- 
ments to  those  Surveyor  is  expected  to 
make  on  the  Moon. 

The  committee  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  even  with  some  slight  delay  in  these 
projects,  there  will  be  no  major  damage 
to  the  program  because  data  now  being 
received  from  our  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration  probes  are  not  being  inter- 
preted for  from  6  months  to  a  year  or 
longer  after  the  experiments  have  t)een 
flown.  We  found  this  meant  that  there 
Is  such  an  advanced  state  of  the  art  in 
exploration  that  the  thinking  power  is 
unavailable  to  interpret  the  findings. 
This  simply  means  that  there  is  a  road- 
block which  can  only  be  solved  by  more 
efficient  computers.  It  is  possible  this 
may  be  found  in  the  field  of  molecular 
electronics  smaller  than  today  s  transis- 
tor computers  and  with  more  scientists 
and  engineers  to  run  these  computers  to 
avoid  such  a  timelag.  Your  subcommit- 
tee noted  that  $170  million  was  author- 
ized for  fi.scal  1962  and.  while  over  $273 
million  was  requested  for  fiscal  1963,  the 
subcommittee  cut  the  amount  to  $250 
million — over  5  percent  less  than  was 
requested.  We  feel  certain  that  the 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  program 
will  not  be  hampered  by  this  reduction 
if  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences  establishes 
a  system  of  priority  and  encourages 
eflQciency. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  your  subcom- 
mittee did  not  vote  for  a  larger  reduc- 
tion is  because  there  are  only  selected 
times  when  we  can  make  even  a  possi- 
bly successful  planetary  probe.  At  its 
very  closest,  Venus  is  about  28  million 
miles  from  the  Earth  and  opportune 
times  for  flying  from  the  Earth  to  Venus 
occur  about  once  every  19  months. 
While  Venus  orbits  between  the  Earth 
and  the  Sun,  Mars  orbits  out  beyond  the 
Earth  at  a  distance  of  about  35  million 
miles  at  its  closest  approach  and  with 
Mars  it  is  not  a  question  of  19  months 
but  an  opportunity  to  launch  is  avail- 
able only  about  once  every  26  months. 
At  all  other  times,  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy required  and  the  communication 
distances  between  Earth  and  a  space- 
craft on  arrival  at  the  planet  would  be 
prohibitive  on  the  basis  of  our  current 
knowledge.  Even  when  these  oppor- 
tunities are  available,  they  last  for  a 
period  of  only  1  or  2  months  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  are  ready  when  the 
time  presents  itself. 

Next,  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Sciences  was  charged  with  oversight  of 
the  small  and  medium -sized  launch  ve- 
hicle development  program — that  is 
Scout.  Delta,  and  Centaur.  We  found 
that  the  reason  these  development  pro- 
prams  are  supervised  by  the  Office  of 
Space  Sciences  is  that  this  Office  will 
be  the  chief  authority  in  the  exclusive 
use  of  these  veliicles  when  they  become 


operational.  The  Scout  is  a  relatively 
cheap  solid  fuel  rocket  of  modest  capa- 
bilities, used  primarily  for  launching 
scientific  satellites.  We  learned  this  is 
the  last  year  any  substantial  amount 
will  be  requested  for  development  and 
the  $8  million  requested  for  this  year  is 
only  slightly  more  than  for  last  year's 
allocation.  The  subcommittee  econom- 
ically recommended  authorizations  for 
the  full  amount  requested  for  both 
Scout  and  Delta  because  Delta,  has  been 
all  but  completed.  Only  $268,000  has 
been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Coming  to  Centaur,  we  had  much  more 
of  a  problem.  The  development  pro- 
gram of  Centaur  at  once  appears  both 
good  and  bad.  It  started  under  ARPA 
and  DOD  and  then  was  transferred  to 
the  Air  Force  and  then  in  1959  was 
pas.sed  back  to  NASA.  Now  it  is  under 
the  Von  Braun  group  at  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  delays  and  the  only 
way  it  can  be  explained  is  that  it  in- 
volves an  altogether  new  technology; 
namely,  the  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  as 
a  propellant. 

The  committee  concluded  that  man- 
agerient  failures  in  General  Dynamics- 
Astronautics  had  come  about  because 
pensonnel  were  drawn  from  various  di- 
vi'^ions  to  work  on  the  Centaur.  But  we 
have  been  assured  that  in  the  future, 
per.sonnel  required  in  the  program  will 
be  assigned  to  it  exclusively.  Last  year 
NASA  estimated  the  total  completion 
cost  of  Centaur  would  be  $260  million. 
This  year  they  estimate  completion  cosUs 
at  83.975,000  or  a  total  of  $41.5  million 
in  additional  costs.  We  pinpointed  one 
$5  million  loss  in  the  Mariner  A  program 
which  had  to  be  reoriented  because  Cen- 
taur was  not  available  on  schedule.  We 
learned  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  announced  that  future 
DOD  research  and  development  con- 
tracts should  be  cost-plus-fee-incentive 
type  contracts  in  which  performance  and 
cost  incentives  are  to  be  included.  The 
committee  believed  that  poor  perform- 
ance on  a  contract  should  be  accom- 
panied by  poor  profits  or  perhaps  losses, 
whereas  excellent  performance  should 
be  reflected  in  a  better  profit  picture  for 
the  contractor. 

The  committee  did  not  reduce  NASA's 
request  of  $66,444,000  for  Centaur  for 
fiscal  1963  because  of  the  importance  of 
Centaur  to  a  variety  of  programs  in- 
cluding Advent,  Surveyor,  and  Mariner 
and  only  for  this  reason  authorized  the 
full  amount  of  the  funds  requested. 

Our  subcommittee  approved  requests 
for  construction  of  facilities  of  $14,519.- 
000  at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  and  at 
the  Jet  Propulsion  LaboratoiT-  We  con- 
sidered these  requests  to  be  reasonable 
and  essential  to  the  programs  involved. 
Personnel  increa.ses  were  also  approved 
in  the  number  of  539.  These  appeared 
justified  and  reasonable  to  .support  an 
expanding  program. 

In  conclusion,  our  subcommittee 
worked  within  the  budget  request  from 
NASA  of  $558,280,000  for  all  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences  for 
fiscal  1963.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended   authorization    of    $525,963,750, 


which  means  the  committee  pared  off 
$32,316,250  from  the  request  of  the  NASA 
budget. 

At  the  opening  of  our  remarks  about 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Office 
of  Space  Sciences,  which  of  course 
devotes  its  entire  efforts  to  unmanned 
space  probes,  the  expression  was  used 
that  it  might  now  appear  to  be  an  ugly 
duckling,  but  on  a  later,  more  sym- 
pathetic second  look,  it  will  appear  to  be 
a  raving  beauty. 

To  put  the  matter  just  a  little  dif- 
ferently, the  devoted  effort  in  the  space 
sciences  is  to  find  out  what  is  out  there, 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  thin  layer  of 
atmosphere,  going  on  out  into  iono- 
sphere, exploring  the  Van  Allen  radia- 
tion belts,  then  those  areas  of  violent  sun 
flares,  solar  storms,  electronic  magnetic 
fields,  and  even  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  life  in  some  form  as  we  know 
It  on  some  of  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system— all  these  things  may  not  be  as 
glamorous  as  manned  space  flight  nor 
rate  as  many  headlines,  but  as  this  pro- 
gram proceeds  along  quietly  and  un- 
heralded it  is  very  much  like  the  hard- 
working lineman,  the  tackle,  the  guard, 
those  unpublicized  stalwarts  of  a  foot- 
ball team  who  seldom  get  their  hands  on 
the  ball,  but  because  of  their  constant 
methodical  efforts  make  it  possible  for 
the  backfleld  star  to  have  room  to  carry 
the  ball  down  the  field.  I  suppose  the 
headlines  will  always  go  to  stories  of 
manned  space  flights  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  just  as  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  sports  writers  to  recognizo 
linemen  in  the  Sunday  issue  of  their 
papers,  so  should  we  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, and  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  never  forget  it  is  the  work  in  the 
field  of  space  science  that  paves  the  way 
for  manned  space  flights  by  first  dis- 
covering the  hazards  and  plan  to  avofd 
or  bypass  these  danger  areas  in  outer 
space  before  we  can  safely  send  our 
astronauts  to  the  Moon  or  on  other  space 
missions. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too.  should  like  to  join  in  the 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  George  P. 
Miller],  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague].  I 
believe  that  all  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
worked  diligently  and  hard  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  thoroughly  scrutinizing 
the  request  which  has  been  made  and 
in  working  on  the  report  and  coming 
before  the  House  today  prepared  to  pre- 
sent this  authorization  bill. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  details  of 
this  bill  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
by  other  Members.  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  aspect 
of  this  program  which  I  do  believe  is  im- 
portant and  which  I  think  we  must  look 
at  carefully  and  about  which  I  have  some 
reservations.  That  is  the  tendency  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  engage  private  corpora- 
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tlons  to  assist  in  the  making  of  policy  and 
managerial  decisions.  This  is  evidenced 
by  two  particular  contracts.  One  of  these 
Is  with  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
American  Telephone  L  Telegraph,  and 
Western  Electric,  known  as  Bellcomm, 
and  Xhe  other  involves  General  Electric. 
The  contract  with  Bellcomm  provides 
systems  engineering  advice  at  a  cost  of 
some  $10  to  $15  million  per  year;  and 
the  contract  with  General  Electric  at  an 
estimated  cost  some  $30  to  $40  million 
per  year  provides  for  integration  and 
development  of  checkout  equipment.  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  these 
contracts  and  their  implications. 

Systems  engineering  competence  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  management  of 
our  various  space  programs.  NASA 
must  develop  this  competence  in-house 
in  order  that  the  job  be  done  as  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  as  possible.  I 
am  advised  that  NASA  can  do  the  neces- 
sary systems  engineering  with  75  in- 
house  people.  Instead  it  has  entered 
into  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  an  AT.  &  T.  cor- 
porate subsidiary  organization  contain- 
ing not  75  but  some  200  to  400  people. 
Moreover,  this  contract  was  presented 
to  the  committee  by  NASA  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli. I  might  point  out  that  there 
was  no  competitive  bidding. 

A.T.  &  T.  itself  will  provide  50  of  the 
200  to  400  people  contemplated  and  will 
have  to  recruit  the  rest.  This  recruit- 
ing will  be  at  Government  expense  at 
the  same  time  that  NASA  itself  will  be 
trying  to  recruit  people  to  develop  some 
in-house  competence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  NASA  has  not  even 
asked  Congress  for  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  hire  the  necessary  people  without 
going  outside.  This  contract  means  the 
fostering  and  subsidizing  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  monopoly  of  technical  com- 
petence in  an  area  where  NASA  needs  its 
own  competence.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  that  outside  organization 
is  A.T.  &  T.  or  any  other,  although  sub- 
sidizing this  giant  monopnaly  in  the  cre- 
ation of  an  additional  monopoly  of  vital 
competence  can  hardly  be  in  the  public 
interest.  The  most  important  thing, 
however,  is  that  we  should  not  foster  this 
concentration  of  vital  know-how  outside 
NASA.  As  the  Budget  Bureau  advised 
the  President  in  its  report  dated  April 
30,  1962: 

The  management  and  control  of  such  pro- 
grams must  be  firmly  In  the  hands  of  full- 
time  Government  officials  clearly  responsi- 
ble to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  With 
programs  of  the  size  and  complexity  now 
common,  this  requires  that  the  Government 
have  on  Its  staff  exceptionally  strong  and 
able  executives,  scientists,  and  engineers. 
fully  qualified  to  weigh  the  views  and  ad- 
vice of  technical  sp>eclali6ts,  to  make  policy 
decisions  concerning  the  types  of  work  to  be 
undertaken,  when,  by  whom,  and  at  whal 
cost,  to  supervise  the  execution  of  work 
undertaken,  and  to  evaluate  the  results. 
(Report  to  the  President  on  Government 
contjKLctlng  for  research  and  development, 
p.  2.  April  30,  1962. > 

We  must  also  remember  that  A.T.  &  T. 
is  a  vast  hardware  manufacturer.  Al- 
though we  are  told  that  no  conflict  of 
interest  will  develop,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  this. 


The  contract  with  General  Electric. 
which  has  been  chosen  as  i.„  checkout 
systems  integrator,  hardly  makes  for  op- 
timism in  the  conflicts  area.  As  the  New 
York  Times  reported  this  past  Sunday, 
General  Electric  is  being  put  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  favor  its  interests  in 
setting  up  the  requirements  for  the  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  in  order  to  develop  a 
proper  integrated  checkout  system,  it 
will  have  to  oversee  all  the  work  done  in 
the  project  and  will  thereby  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  acquire  all  the  other  suppliers' 
know-how  even  though  these  same  sup- 
pliers are  its  competitors. 

This  contract  was  also  made  without 
any  advance  notice,  without  competitive 
bidding  and.  so  far.  with  no  real  protec- 
tion for  the  public  interest;  it  has,  to 
quote  the  New  York  Times  report,  "cre- 
ated surprise  and  consternation  among 
General  Electric's  competitors  who  fear 
that  General  Electric  would  obtain  an 
imfair  advantage." 

It  is  vital  that  we  proceed  at  top  speed 
in  the  development  of  manned  space 
flight.  It  is  equally  vital,  however,  that 
we  not  put  some  contractors  in  a  posi- 
tion where,  as  with  Bellcomm,  they  can 
develop  a  monopoly  of  indispensable 
technical  competence  at  Government  ex- 
pense and  contrary  to  NASA's  own  inter- 
ests in  developing  economical  and  effi- 
cient in-house  competence.  And,  as 
with  the  General  Electric  contract,  we 
must  not  put  one  contractor  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  cannot  only  favor  itself  in 
procurement  but  can  also  obtain  access 
to  its  competitors'  trade  secrets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  the  impli- 
cations of  concentrating  within  one  cor- 
poration this  kind  of  technical  know-how 
and  the  results  which  may  very  well 
flow,  over  a  period  of  years,  as  the  result 
of  such  high  concentration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NASA  Justifies  these 
contracts,  particularly  the  one  with 
Bellcomm.  on  the  ground  that  NASA 
simply  does  not  have  enough  basic  talent 
within  its  own  organization.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  arrange- 
ment sound.  I  doubt  that  a  private 
corporation  should  be  making  policy  de- 
cisions in  a  Government  enterprise  of 
this  nature.  The  Government  agency 
should  be  competent  to  make  its  own  de- 
terminations and  thus  remove  any  doubt 
of  its  ability  to  get  the  Job  done — and 
also  remove  any  doubt  of  its  independ- 
ence and  impartiality  in  contract  rela- 
tions with  private  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NASA  officials  say 
they  expect  to  phase  out  the  Bellcomm 
contract  as  NASA  acquires  the  neces- 
sary skilled  personnel. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  ask  why 
it  was  necessary  to  do  this  in  the  flrst 
place.  A  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
lack  of  enough  positions  which  pay 
salaries  comparable  to  those  paid  in  in- 
dustry. This  whole  matter  of  Federal 
pay  scales,  particularly  where  excep- 
tional experience  is  required,  should  be 
reviewed  by  proper  authorities  in  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  without 
delay.  Out  of  about  2^2  million  Fed- 
eral employees  only  about  1,000  are  paid 
as  much  as  $17,500  within  the  regular 
civil  service  system.  Of  course,  some 
excepted    positions    are    allowed,    and 


NASA  probably  has  more  of  these  than 
most  agencies.  Even  so,  the  SiJfece 
Agency  to  date  has  been  authorized  only 
290,  which  is  not  enough  to  permit 
NASA  to  acquire  sufficient  capability  to 
operate  this  very  complex  program  as  it 
should. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected. 
NASA  must  be  able  to  offer  salaries  com- 
parable to  industry  to  obtain  the  out- 
standing, trained,  mature  personnel, 
engineers,  and  scientists  necessary  to 
run  its  own  show  and  build  the  neces- 
sary in-house  capacity  Then  there  will 
be  no  excuses  for  contracts  similar  to  the 
Bellcomm  situation. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  floor  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Al- 
bert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter  has  been  exhaustive. 
It  has  been  of  a  high  order.  I  have  no 
desire  to  detain  the  House,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
during  this  session. 

I  rise  also  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  whom  I  have 
known  ever  since  he  and  I  served  to- 
gether 16  years  ago  on  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  knew 
then  and  I  am  even  more  convinced  now 
that  this  country  has  no  finer,  abler  or 
more  courageous  or  devoted  pubhc  ser- 
vant than  George  P.  Miller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  this  fine 
committee  for  the  wonderful  job  it  has 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day a  matter  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States,  to 
our  national  security,  and  to  our  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  in  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  world.  As  legislators  we 
have  the  opportunity  for  wise  leadership, 
with  vision  and  courage,  in  the  explora- 
tion of  man's  newest  frontier,  space. 

It  is  hard  to  recognize  history  in  the  • 
making  amid  the  busy  turmoil  of  our 
time,  the  anxiety  of  a  cold  war,  and  the 
varied  problems  of  individual  and  na- 
tional life  whose  solution  seems  so  diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless,  we  are  living  in  one 
of  the  few  periods  of  human  history 
which  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  af- 
fairs of  man  and  his  society.  Since 
October  4,'  1957,  man  has  sent  many 
artificial  moons  into  orbit  around  the 
earth  and  some  into  orbit  about  the  sun. 
Man  himself  has  left  the  earth  to  jour- 
ney in  space,  in  orbit  about  the  earth 
at  a  speed  of  5  miles  per  second — from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  10  min- 
utes. 

We  can  see  the  future  of  the  explora- 
tion of  this  new  frontier  but  dimly.  We 
are  in  the  same  position  as  those  persons 
who  watched  the  early  flights  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  nearly  60  years  ago  who 
attempted  to  foresee  the  significance  of 
that  new  invention  to  the  human  race. 
Many  in  our  day  are  like  that  editorial 
writer  in  the  journal.  Engineering  News, 
in  1908  who  said  and  I  read: 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as 
to    the    probable   field   for  successful    aerial 
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navigation.  To  the  lay  mind  anything  la 
poaslble.  and  the  navies  battling  In  the  blue 
appear  a  reasonable  probability  ot  the 
future.  The  engineer,  however,  realizes  the 
inherent  dangers  and  difflciUtles  of  any  form 
of  air  navigation.  No  invention  or  Ingenuity 
caa  neutralize  the  danger  to  a  body  poised 
in  midair  and  dependent  only  upwn  the 
supporting  power  of  the  air  to  save  it  from 
a  disastroiis  fall  to  the  earth.  No  invention 
or  ingenuity  can  make  safe  the  navigation  of 
a  meditun  subject  to  such  commotions  as 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes.  By  no  possibility 
can  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers  through 
midair  compete  with  their  carriage  on  the 
earth's  surface.  The  field,  then,  for  aerial 
navigation  is  limited  to  military  use  and  for 
sporting  purposes. 

There  were  others  of  greater  vision, 
such  as  W.E.I.,  writing  in  the  Aeronauti- 
cal World,  1902,  as  follows: 

As  the  speed  of  aerial  transit  may  reach 
several  miles  a  minute,  man  will  practically 
be  able  to  annihilate  space  and  circumnavi- 
gate and  explore  the  whole  surface  of  this 
globe  with  independence,  ease,  dispatch,  and 
economy,  or  travel  from  p)Ole  to  pole,  or 
wherever  his  fancy  may  dictate,  unhamjiered 
by  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

The  optimist  was  correct,  as  we  now 
know  with  the  benefit  of  60  years'  expe- 
rience. I  am  confident  that  the  next  50 
years  of  the  exploration  of  space  will 
bring  accomplishments  far  beyond  those 
of  the  airplane  and  that  these  develop- 
ments will  produce  still  greater  changes 
in  our  way  of  life  on  this  planet  and  the 
greater  repercussions  on  human  thought 
and  aspiration. 

We  cannot  deal  directly  with  the  fu- 
ture, iput  our  actions  today  determine  the 
role  of  this  Nation  in  achieving  that  fu- 
ture. When  President  Kennedy  took  of- 
fice 16  months  ago,  he  initiated  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  3-year  history  of  the 
civilian  space  program.  Just  a  year  ago 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  this  Chamber,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  program  be  expanded. 
Certain  of  his  words  at  that  time  are 
very  important  to  the  issue  before  the 
House  today.    He  said : 

Let  It  be  clear — and  this  l;  a  Judgment 
which  the  Members  of  the  Congress  must 
finally  make — let  It  be  clear  that  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  country  to  accept 
a  firm  commitment  to  a  new  course  of  ac- 
tion— a  course  which  will  last  for  many 
years  and  carry  very  heavy  costs,  $531  mil- 
lion In  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  an  estimated 
$7  to  $9  billion  additional  over  the  next  5 
years.  If  we  are  to  go  only  halfway,  or  re- 
duce our  sights  in  the  face  of  dlfBculty,  In 
my  Judgment  It  would  be  better  not  to  go 
at  all.  This  Is  a  choice  which  this  country 
must  make,  and  I  am  confident  that  under 
the  leadership  of  the  space  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees It  will  consider  the  matter  carefully. 
It  is  a  most  important  decision  that  we  make 
as  a  Nation:  but  all  of  you  have  lived 
through  the  last  4  years  and  have  seen  the 
significance  of  space  and  the  adventures  In 
space,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  ultimate  meaning  will  be 
of  the  mastery  of  space.  I  believe  we  should 
go  to  the  Moon.  But  I  think  every  citizen 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  consider  the  matter  care- 
fully In  making  their  Judgment,  to  which 
we  have  given  attention  over  many  weeks 
and  months,  as  it  is  a  heavy  burden;  and 
there  Is  no  sense  in  agreeing,  or  dMlrlng, 
that  the  United  States  take  an  affirmative 
position  in  outer  space  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  and  bear  the  burdens 


to   make   it   successful.     If   we   are   not,   we 
should  decide  today. 

The  Congress  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility thus  defined  by  the  President.  This 
House,  again  by  unanimous  vote,  author- 
ized the  President's  new  civilian  space 
program.  The  other  body  also  passed 
the  new  authorization  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

We  are  here  today  to  look  at  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  task  we  undertook 
and  authorized  last  year.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
examined  closely  the  request  of  NASA 
and  of  the  President.  It  recommends 
the  action  proposed  in  H.R.  11737.  This 
is  a  sound  program;  it  meets  the  metic- 
ulous standards  of  your  committee.  It 
falls  somewhat  short  but  certainly  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

The  accelerated  space  program  has 
major  significance  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation.  The  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  set  by  the  Pre.sident 
will  require  the  most  advanced  engi- 
neering and  technological  developments 
of  our  time  at  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge. These  developments  in  electronics 
and  communications,  new  materials, 
energy  sources  and  energy-conversion 
devices,  data  collection  and  handling, 
computers,  knowledge  of  the  behavior 
of  the  human  body  under  stress,  protec- 
tive environment  for  man.  and  many 
other  areas  are  transferable  to  other 
applications  in  industry.  Just  as  the 
automobile  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  alloy  steels,  new  fuels, 
synthetic  rubber,  and  quick-drying 
finishes,  and  the  development  of  avia- 
tion has  brought  us  great  supplies  of 
aluminum  for  use  in  building  light- 
weight trains,  buses,  and  ships,  and  for 
many  applications  in  the  home,  so  the 
exploration  of  space  will  catalyze  our 
whole  industrial  and  technological 
development. 

The  accelerated  space  program  has 
major  significance  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  security.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
free  world  that  the  great  power  of  nu- 
clear energy  for  destruction  will  not  be 
applied  to  space  weapons  systems.  How- 
ever, lacking  international  agreement 
and  enforcement  systems  to  this  end,  we 
must  be  expert  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological developments  to  avoid  techno- 
logical surprise. 

The  exploration  of  space  has  inspired 
a  movement  to  reexamine  and  improve 
the  teaching  of  science  and  engineering 
in  colleges  and  universities  and  to  review 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  English  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
effects  to  me  has  been  the  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  various  levels  of  intel- 
lectual ability  among  our  school  popu- 
lation and  the  vital  national  resource 
represented  by  students  of  unusual  in- 
tellectual competence.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  adapt  the  content  of  the  cur- 
riculum, teaching  method,  and  the  rate 
of  progress  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
groups. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
widespread  educational  opportunities 
which  are  inherent  in  the  pro.secution  of 
the  accelerated  space  program.  The 
space  program  furnislios  both  a  mt  ans 


and  a  motivation  to  graduate  education 
in  science  and  engineering  to  keep  our 
country  abreast  of  the  new  age  of  science 
and  technology.  Research  and  develop- 
ment are  the  keys  to  almost  everything 
we  do  in  space  at  this  early  stage.  The 
space  program  is  bringing  a  new  partner- 
ship among  universities,  government, 
and  business  leaders  to  make  possible 
the  attainment  of  our  goals.  The  uni- 
versity as  the  institution  for  training 
scientists  and  engineers,  with  a  sophis- 
ticated understanding  of  the  basic  laws 
of  nature  and  of  phenomena  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  and  technology,  and  as 
the  principal  agency  for  conducting 
basic  research  at  the  frontiers,  must 
find  a  closer  relationship  with  the  busi- 
ness community,  which  is  the  group 
actually  conducting  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  the  technological  develop- 
ments, and  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  reach  the  objectives  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. This  same  partnership.  In  my 
opinion,  is  a  necessity  in  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  followed  the  phenomenal  prog- 
ress of  the  space  agency  with  much 
interest.  The  wise  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress in  creating  the  new  agency  by  the 
assembly  of  highly  competent  groups 
already  in  the  Government  service  en- 
abled the  program  to  get  oflf  to  a  run- 
ning start.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
agency  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
country,  industry,  university  and  other 
governmental  agencies  in  i^ouldering  its 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  Rather 
than  creating  new  agencies,  It  has  used 
existing  ones.  It  has  used  the  services 
of  the  Corps  of  Eingineers  of  the  Arm  v. 
and  of  the  Navy  Construction  Corps  in 
undertaking  its  great  construction  pro- 
grams. It  has  relied  on  and  obtained 
enthusiastic  cooperation  from  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  in  its  space  operations. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  services  it  has  called 
upon  experienced  ofBcers  to  assist  in  its 
heavy  management  responsibilities.  It 
has  relied  for  scientific  advice  on  the 
Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  has  brought 
.scientific  consultants  from  universities 
into  an  effective  relationship.  I  have 
found  the  agency  innovative  in  its  or- 
ganization methods,  and  able  to  learn 
from  experience,  ready  to  make  changes 
a.s  experience  dictates.  I  believe  we  have 
built  an  agency  of  which  the  country 
can  be  proud,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
confidence  in  it,  its  Administrator,  Mr. 
James  E.  Webb,  a  fellow  citizen  of  Okla- 
homa, and  in  the  dedicated  staff.  In  my 
judgment  no  agency  of  the  Government 
has  performed  its  mission  better  or  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  our  people  or 
done  more  to  bolster  their  pride  and 
confidence  in  their  country  than  the 
Space  Agency  under  the  inspired  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  Jim  Webb.  The 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  the 
agency  in  such  a  short  period  of  time 
aie  a  tribute  indeed  to  the  leadership 
which  Mr.  Webb  has  given  it. 

The  program  before  you  is  not  a 
partisan  program.  Pour  years  ago  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can who  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House 
this  House  passed  unanimously  the  bill 
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that  became  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  thus  creating  the 
framework  for  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  also  again  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  compliments  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  to  its  chairman, 
George  Miller,  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
four  subcommittees,  Messrs.  Teague,  An- 
Fuso,  Karth,  and  Hechler,  and  to  all  the 
members.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tees spent  many  days  hearing  testimony 
from  many  members  of  the  staff  of 
NASA,  examinmg  m  detail  evei-y  project 
and  program  of  the  agency,  its  manage- 
ment procedures,  its  relationships  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Government  agencies,  and  every  aspect 
of  the  justifications  presented.  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  the  committee  made 
many  visits  to  the  research  centers  of 
tlie  agency  and  to  Cape  Canaveral  to 
discuss  various  matters  on  the  spot  with 
working  level  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  many 
comments  on  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram presented  by  NASA  to  the  Con- 
gress. For  myself  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  a  program  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  prosperity,  that  it 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  men 
among  us  in  whom  we  have  confidence, 
and  that  the  ofiBcers  and  employees  of 
NASA  are  men  of  high  purpose  and  pa- 
triotism. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  leader  of  the  majority  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  has  made  and  join 
with  him  In  his  expression  of  confidence 
In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Mr.  James  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator; Di.  Hugh  Dryden.  Deputy 
Administrator;  Dr.  Robert  Seamans, 
Associate  Administrator;  Dr.  Brainerd 
Holmes,  director  of  manned  space:  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun.  Dr.  Homer  Newell, 
Dr.  E>ebus,  and  a  host  of  others  on  the 
fine  NASA  staff.  Col.  John  Glenn  and 
his  six  fellow  astronauts,  the  space  con- 
tractors, and  the  men  on  the  launching 
pads,  control  centers,  communications, 
and  tracking  stations.  NASA  from  the 
very  beginning,  with  Dr.  Keith  Glennan, 
Administrator,  and  now  with  Adminis- 
trator James  Webb,  under  both  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, has  been  a  real  success. 

I  now  yield  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  OstertagI  4  minutes. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  with  the  committee  in  applauding 
the  program  of  the  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  NASA  organization  has  done 
an  excellent  job  ever  since  Its  Inception. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  Members  who  must 
deal  with  the  appropriations  for  the 
space  agency,  may  I  point  out  that  It 
has  been  reliably  estimated  that  within 
the  next  10  years  we  will  have  expended 
more  than  $50  billion  for  this  program. 
I  note  In  the  authorization  bill  the  Item 
for  research  and  development  and  op- 
eration  amounts   to   more  than   $2,900 


million.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  member 
of  the  committee,  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  reason  for  lump- 
ing together  research  and  development, 
and  operations.  "Operations,"  of  course, 
will  include  salaries,  expenses,  and  all 
the  administrative  costs,  and  normally 
and  ordinarily  In  the  consideration  of 
appropriations  and  In  the  consideration 
of  appropriations  and  authorizations,  re- 
search and  development  stands  out  by 
llself.  I  am  wondering  why  it  is  neces- 
sary and  why  it  has  been  deemed  desir- 
able or  necessary  to  include  "Operations" 
with  the  overall  authorization  for  "Re- 
search and  development." 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  James  E.  Webb, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1962.  and  In  his  statement  to 
the  committee  said  this: 

If  I  may  begin  by  saying  that  the  budget 
this  year  is  presented  in  a  different  form 
than  previously.  Under  a  policy  requested 
by  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  we  have  presented  the  budget  this 
year  under  two  titles,  "Research,  develop- 
ment, and  operation."  with  approximately 
$2,968  million  requested  under  that  title; 
the  second  title.  "Construction  of  facilities." 
with  the  sum  $818  million  under  that  title. 

The  reason  for  the  departure  from  the 
previous  breakdown  that  Involved  the  classi- 
fication of  salaries  and  expenses  and  the 
conventional  budget  nomenclature  of  the 
past,  Is  that  under  "Research,  development, 
and  operation,"  the  salaries  and  expenses 
are  related  directly  \inder  the  research  and 
development   work   In    progress. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities  items  are  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  we  believe  the  program- 
matic type  of  presentation  gives  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Congress  a  better 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  involved  in 
each  of  these  programa. 

Could  I  add,  some  of  us  were  ifiter- 
est«d  and  asked  Mr.  Webb  why.  He 
stated  to  us  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  the  one  that  requested  the  presenta- 
tion be  made  in  this  form  this  year  and 
that  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  hereafter 
for  all  departments  would  likewise  pro- 
gram the  salaries,  expenses  and  these 
items  of  research  and  development  and 
operation. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  In  dealing  with  research  and  de- 
velopment for  space  or  the  space  agency 
there  might  be  some  difference  in  the 
research  and  development  in  many  other 
areas.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see 
what  you  have  and  what  you  are  doing 
and  separating  responsibilities  in  areas 
and  the  use  of  fvmds  by  the  lumping  of 
operations  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  am  not  objecting  to  the  pro- 
gram, I  am  sure  you  understand.  It 
is  merely  a  technical  means  of  orderly 
procedure  in  the  appropriation  of  fvmds. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  must 
realize  these  operations  are  for  scientific 
purposes.  They  are  not  operating,  for 
exeanple.  a  communication  system  for 
public  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  still  does 
not  have  an  answer  to  his  question  why? 


Mr.  FULTON.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  ask  that  research  and  de- 
velopment and  operations  be  lumped  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  read  that 
again? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yiel(*>to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  You  must 
realize  that  NASA  has  no  product  it  is 
trying  to  develop.  In  the  Air  Force  you 
may  have  research  and  development 
brought  out  for  the  development  of  a 
certain  type  of  plane.  Then  you  go  into 
production  of  that  plane.  The  Army 
may  want  a  certain  type  of  tank.  There 
is  research  and  development,  and  then 
they  go  into  production.  We  do  not 
have  a  production  here.  All  of  our  work 
is  in  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  Is  very  hard,  therefore,  to 
separate  these  into  their  several  func- 
tions. I  might  say  it  would  be  Impossi- 
ble. You  might  say  they  are  all  re- 
search. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect when  I  say  previous  to  this  year 
such  a  separation  has  been  In  order  and 
has  been  so  authorized  and  appropriated. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  That  Is 
true,  but  we  think  this  is  a  much  more 
realistic  and  a  more  honest  approach 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  here  are  the  books 
that  came  from  NASA.  Last  year  we 
tried  to  go  through  the  books  to  be  sure 
that  the  money  was  not  duplicated,  and 
it  was  somewhat  impossible.  This  year 
we  can  take  these  books  apart  and  pre- 
sent man's  space  flight.  We  knew  just 
exactly  what  money  was  going  into  that 
program.  As  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned,  it  was  a  great  improvement, 
and  that  is  true  as  far  as  I  am.  concerned. 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  In  other  words,  put- 
ting together  salaries,  expenses,  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  with  research  and  de- 
velopment is  a  more  practical  way  to  do 
if 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  As  far  as  the 
man-space  program  is  concerned,  yes. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  The  man-space  pro- 
gram is  only  a  part  of  this. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  a  big 
part. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Waggonner  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11737  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Let  me  first  commend  the  committee 
chairman,  the  gentlemsm  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  on  a  job 
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masterfully  done.    No  committee  chair- 
man in  this  House  could  have  done  more. 

I  commend,  too,  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMt.  Hechler]  for  a  job  well  done. 

This  authorization  concerns  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,742,182,000  and  that  is  a 
lot  of  money,  even  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  course  this  committee  has  charted 
in  expending  this  money  is  sound  and 
well  chosen  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  our  people,  of  that  I  am  sure. 

The  fniits  of  these  labors  and  under- 
takings have  both  peaceful  and  military 
applications.  We  cannot,  if  we  look  to 
the  future,  fail  to  support  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
l8  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration the  sum  of  $3,742,168,000,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  For  "Research,  development,  and  op- 
eration". $2,934,901,750. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities",  $736,- 
200,250,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  $14,439,000. 

(2)  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Florida,  $296,333,000. 

(3)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $5,000,000. 

(4)  Flight  Research  Center.  Edwards, 
California,  $1,807,000. 

(5)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland.  $23,746,250. 

(6)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California.  $10,347,000. 

(7)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia.  $8,081,000. 

(8)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  $43,833,000. 

(9)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  $30,755,000. 

(10)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
ville.  Alabama,  $33,431,500. 

(11)  Michoud  Plant,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana. $18,400,000. 

(12)  Mississippi  Test  Facility.  AUssissippl. 
$81,000,000. 

(13)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nevada,  $40,000,000. 

(14)  Various   locations,   $124,741,750. 

(15)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island.  Vir- 
ginia, $4,285,750. 

(c)  For  "Supplemental  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1962."  $71,000,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research,  devel- 
opment, and  operation"  may  be  used  (1)  for 
any  items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than 
acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts,  and  (11)  for  grants  to 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  In  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In 
any  such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  maicing  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search, development,  and  operation"  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  construction 
of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,   including  collateral  equipment,   ex- 


ceeds $250,000.  vmlesB  the  Administrator  or 
his  designee  notifies  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of 
the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  coet  of 
such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act  any  amount  appropriated  for  Research, 
development,  and  operation"  and  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities  '  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  llmltj\tlon. 

(f)  Appropriations  other  thnn  "Construc- 
tion of  facl'.ltlfs"  may  be  usrd.  but  not  to 
exceed  $35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  ofllcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g^  Until  puch  time  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall 
establish  uniform  design  criteria  and  con- 
struction standards  for  facilities  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall 
utilize  for  such  facilities  design  criteria  and 
construction  standards  established  either  by 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
United  States  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Etocks,  or  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  anv  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
subparagraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4),  (5).  (6). 
(7).  (8).  (8),  (10).  (11).  (12).  (13),  (14).  or 
(15)  of  sub.section  Kb)  may.  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  be 
varied  upward  5  per  ce:Uum  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all 
work  authorized  under  such  subparagraphs 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  $736,200,250. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centvun  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursu.int  to  sub.section 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation,  and. 
when  so  transferred,  together  with  $30,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(b)  hereof,  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Ir.stallatlons  at  any 
location  (including  locations  specified  In  sub- 
section 1(b)).  if  (1)  the  Admlnl.-trai.ir  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  clianges  In  the  national  program  of  a«  ro- 
nautical  and  space  activities  or  new  scientific 
or  engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  ^pace  activi- 
ties. The  funds  so  made  avallati'.e  may  t>e 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works,  including  land  acqui- 
sition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
pended to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installation.s  until  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  re^ 
port  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification.  (2» 
the  cost  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any 
real  estat«  action  pertaining  thereto,  and 
(3)  the  reason  why  such  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  modification  is  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  No  such  funds  may  be  used 
for  any  construction,  expajislon,  or  modifica- 
tion If  authorization  for  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification  previously  has 
been  denied  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,   funds  appropriated 


pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government  whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  such  transfer  necessary  for 
the  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
for  which  the  funds  have  been  appropriated. 
Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  au- 
tliorized  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  by 
tlie  Administrator  under  this  section,  smd 
no  transfer  In  excess  of  $250,000  shall  bo 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  Adminls- 
tr.itor  has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeron:iUtlcfil  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
.ite  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  tnd 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
a  written  statement  concerning  the  amount 
:i:id  purpose  of.  and  the  reason  for.  such 
transfer,  and  (1|  each  such  committee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  tiie  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or  (2)  thirty 
days  have  p:xKsed  after  the  transmittal  by  the 
.\rtininistr.ator  of  such  statement  to  those 
(.1  'Tumsttecs 

Src.  5(a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  21. 
1961    (75  Stat    216),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  Strike  out  "$1,784,300,000"  In  the  first 
sentence,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $1,855.- 
300,000"; 

( II )  Strike  out  "$252,075,000"  in  subsection 
(c).  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$323,075,000"; 

(HI)  Strike  out  "$49,583,000"  In  subsection 
(c)(8).  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  includ- 
ing land  acquisition.  $104,583,000";  add  a 
new  sub.sect.ion  after  subsection  (c)(ll)  as 
follows: 

"(12)  Land  acquisition,  Mississippi  Test 
Facility.  Mississippi.  $16,000,000.  Real  es- 
t:vte  acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  remain  xinder  the  control  and  Juris- 
diction of  that  Administration,  unless  it  Is 
disposed  of  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Propf-rty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377) .  as  amended." 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1961 
(75  Stat  216.  217).  Is  amended  by  striking 
"or  U"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "11, 
or  12. •• 

(c)  In  computing  the  amounts  which 
m>.y.  under  the  authority  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217).  be 
transferred  and  or  used  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  sa'.d  section,  there  may  be  disre- 
gard'^d  any  amounts  so  transferred  and/or 
u-sed  for  land  acquisitions  at  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range.  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida,  and 
the  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mississippi, 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
section,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6  Section  203(b)  of  the  National  Aer- 
omutlcs  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(72  Stat  429.  431).  is  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "and"  where  it  appears 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  section 
203(b)  (12);  (li)  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  section  203(b)  (13)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and  (ill)  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(14)  to  reimburse,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  land  and  interests  in  land  ac- 
quired on  or  after  November  1.  1961.  by  the 
United  States  fur  use  by  the  Administration 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise 
for  exp>ense8  and  losses  and  damages  In- 
curred by  such  owners  and  tenants  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  moving  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  po.ssesslons  because  of 
said  acquisition.  Such  reimbursement  shall 
be  In  addition  to.  but  not  In  duplication  of, 
any  payments  that  may  otherwise  he  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  made  to  such  owners 
and  tenants.  The  total  of  any  such  reim- 
bursement to  any  owner  or  tenant  shall  in 
no  event  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  fair 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
of  the  parcel  of  land  or  interest  In  land  to 
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which  the  reimbursement  is  related.  No 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  unless  application  therefor,  supported 
by  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses, 
losses,  and  damages  Incurred,  is  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  within  one  year  from 
(a)  the  date  upon  which  the  parcel  of  land 
or  interest  in  land  Is  to  be  vacated  under 
agreement  with  the  Government  by  the 
owner  or  tenant  or  pursuant  to  law.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  an  order  of  a  court, 
or  (bi  the  date  upon  which  the  parcel  of 
land  or  Interest  in  tlie  land  Involved  Is  va- 
cated, whichever  f.rst  occurs.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  perform  any  and  all  acts  and 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  pre  per  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  i)aragraph  All  functions 
performed  under  tills  paragraph  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  June 
11.  1946.  as  amended  (5  U  S  C.  1001-1011 1. 
except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section  3 
of  said  Act  Fund:;  available  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  the  !  cquisitlon  of  real  prop- 
erty or  Interests  therein  shall  also  be  avail- 
able for  carrying  out   this  paragraph." 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Art  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  barge  into 
tins  mutual  admiration  meeting  that  has 
been  going  on  all  afternoon,  but  there 
are  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  concerning  tne  bill.  How  much  is 
this  authorization  this  year  over  that  of 
last  year? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Approxi- 
mately $2  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Approximately  $2  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  GEORGE  ?.  MILLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other  question  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion. There  is  some  $736  million  in  the 
bill  for  construction.  Do  these  sites  as 
listed  in  the  bill  represent  all  of  the  con- 
struction, all  of  the  sites  where  the 
money  is  to  be  expended? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  At  the 
present  time  that  is  correct.  You  will 
notice  there  are  certain  locations  there 
costing  about  $124  million.  These  are 
sites  overseas,  sites  that  are  classified, 
for  radio  stations  and  television  stations 
that  must  be  established  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reading  the  report  I 
notice  amounts  set  aside  for  construc- 
tion, but  for  some  it  gives  no  location  as 
to  where  the  money  is  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  In  the  re- 
port and  in  the  hearings  these  are  very 
well  brought  out.  because  they  are  all 
very  well  designated  in  the  backup 
books. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  construction  money 
contained  in  the  bill  is  going  into  the 
Southern  States.  Is  there  some  particu- 
lar reason  for  that? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  am  very 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  that  up,  be- 
cause this  is  a  matter  of  geography. 
The  gentleman  from  New  England  the 
other  day  raised  this  very  question,  too, 
as  to  why  were  some  of  these  things 
being  put  down  in  Texas,  in  Mississippi, 
and  in  Louisiana.  I  told  you  a  minute 
ago  about  the  size  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  satellite  missile  which  is  so  large 
that  it  could  just  about  get  into  this 


Chamber.  It  carmot  be  transported  by 
rail;  it  cannot  be  trsuisported  by  truck. 
It  can  only  be  transported  by  water,  the 
easiest  way  to  transport  it.  Therefore, 
the  assembly  must  be  near  water.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  accident  of  geography  that 
the  firing  site  be  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
There  are  canals  along  the  gulf  coast, 
and  these  things  can  be  handled  more 
economically  and  more  cheaply  that  way 
than  any  other  way. 

As  far  as  Cape  Canaveral  is  concerned, 
we  have  to  flre  to  the  east  because  the 
world  is  turning  in  this  direction  an(j  you 
pain  about  11,000  seconds  when  you  flre 
in  that  direction.  You  want  to  get  as 
near  the  equator  as  you  can.  There  are 
a  number  of  firings  down  range  that 
make  it  more  economical  to  fire  out  of 
Cape  Canaveral  than  any  other  place. 
And.  it  is  just  an  accident  of  geography 
that  this  takes  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  research 
and  development  laboratories?  They 
are  not  related  to  the  physical  firing  of 
space  craft  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  think 
these  are  pretty  well  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
ones  that  we  depend  a  great  deal  on. 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  have  to 
spend  some  money  on  very  shortly,  is  in 
the  gentlemans  own  State  of  Iowa,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  there  of  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of  the 
ionosphere,  and  to  have  new  laboratories 
to  get  the  full  effect  will  be  financed  by 
the  Government  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  it  is  not  by  design 
that  most  of  this  money  is  being  spent 
in  comparatively  a  few  Southern  States 
and  in  California? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  No.  it  is 
not.  This  money  is  being  spent  in  other 
States.  You  just  heard  complaint  that 
part  of  it  was  going  to  be  spent  by  an 
organization  set  up  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  They  are  using  these  people 
as  their  advisers  and  technicians  to  work 
out  these  things.  Some  of  it  is  being 
done  in  New  Jersey.  I  will  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  that  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a  very 
good  climate  for  scientists,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  follow  where  these  scientists 
are  located. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Does  the  Space  Agency 
make  substantial  use  of  contract  organ- 
izations to  provide  information? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Space  Agency 
contracts  most  of  its  work  for  informa- 
tion. It  deals  with  universities,  with 
nonprofit  organizations  and  with  profit 
organizations  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
scientific  data  and  other  material. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman's 
committee  monitoring  the  salaries  being 


paid  by  these  contract  organizations, 
many  of  which  are  100  percent  Grovern- 
ment  subsidized?  Are  you  watching  the 
salaries  being  paid  there? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  We  are 
watching  these  things  today,  but  when 
we  want  to  get  a  piece  of  work  done,  we 
go  to  the  best  people  and  best  places 
where  you  can  get  it  done.  We  can 
either  meet  the  salaries  or  get  mediocre 
people  to  do  it.  or  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
these  people. 

If  we  could  pay  the  salaries  in  Govern- 
ment, we  could  do  it  in-house.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  in-house.  The  matter  is 
worthy  of  the  best  you  can  get.  and  that 
is  the  private  enterprise  system.  We  are 
not  going  to  throw  the  private  enterprise 
system  out  the  window  even  in  the  field 
of  science.  e\en  though  it  may  not  meet 
the  ideas  of  someone  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  same  token,  why 
take  the  lid  olf  and  let  these  contract  out- 
fits pay  any  salaries  that  they  want  to 
pay  ? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  pay  any  salaries 
they  want  to  pay.  I  think  the  market 
determines  tliat  pretty  much.  The  or- 
ganizations which  are  profit-making  or- 
ganizations w  ill  not  make  a  profit  if  they 
go  overboard  in  paying  salaries  that  can- 
not be  earned  by  the  people  employed 
by  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  no  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  justification  for  the 
huge  spending  in  this  bill  and  I  doubt 
that  very  many  Members  do.  I  have  not 
heard  too  much  discussion  of  the  bill  it- 
self here  this  afternoon.  But  it  would  be 
my  hope  thai  if  and  when  we  do  get  to 
the  moon  we  will  find  a  gold  mine  up 
there  because  we  will  certainly  need  it. 

By  the  way.  how  much  is  it  going  to 
cost,  or  is  there  any  new  estimate  on 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to  get  to 
the  moon? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  No:  not 
now.  No  one  could  put  a  definite  figure 
I  remember  that  the  gentleman  ex- 
pressed that  very  thought  before,  and  I 
am  sure  the  committee  will  keep  in  mind 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  do  that. 

Someone  siDoke  this  afternoon  of  the 
interest  which  the  young  men  and  women 
of  this  country  are  taking  in  the  space 
program.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  it,  because  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  mortgage  for 
this  spending.  I  also  hope  we  will  have 
a  better  experience  from  this  spending 
than  we  are  having  with  the  $47  billion 
to  $50  billion  a  year  which  is  spent  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  hope  this 
will  be  true,  because  I  read  in  today's 
newspaper  a  dispatch  which  says  that 
one  U.S.  battle  group  now  in  Thailand 
does  not  even  have  live  ammunition.  If 
true,  this  is  a  mighty  sad  commentary  on 
those  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  can  as- 
sure my  friend  from  Iowa  that  this  com- 
mittee will  to  the  best  of  its  ability  moni- 
tor all  these  things  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  this  bill  on  faith  but  with 
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exeat  misgiving.  I  hope  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  demand  ab- 
solute justification  for  the  $2  billion  in- 
crease over  spending  for  this  purpose  last 
year.  I  want  the  space  program  to  pro- 
gress but  I  have  a  siispicion  this  is  get- 
ting out  of  hand  In  some  respects.  No 
matter  how  much  appeal  the  space  pro- 
gram has  there  is  no  room  here  for  waste 
and  extravagance  and  I  certainly  will 
vote  against  the  appropriation  bill  if 
there  is  any  indication  that  such  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  I 
point  out  that  on  page  127  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  is  the  explanation  of 
the  various  locations  of  NASA  which 
carry  a  figure  of  $124,741,750.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  page  144,  the 
gentleman  will  find  the  cuts  that  the 
committee  has  made  in  the  authorized 
funds  for  various  NASA  locations  that 
have  just  been  cited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
havin?  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  operation;  construction  of 
facilities;  and  for  other  purposes  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  648.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  'ayes"  had 
it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

TTie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  343,  nays  0,  not  voting  94, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  96] 
YKAS— 343 


Abbltt 

Auchlncloss 

Beermann 

Abernethy 

Avery 

Belcher 

Addabbo 

Ayres 

Bell 

AJbert 

BaUey 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Alger 

Baker 

Berry 

Andersen, 

Baldwin 

Betts 

Minn. 

Barry 

BUtch 

Anfxiao 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Arenda 

Bates 

Bolton 

Ash  brook 

Battm 

Bow 

Ashley 

Becker 

Brademas 

A.spinaU 

Beckworth 

Bray 

Breeding 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Gamers 

Brewster 

Hays 

O^tertag 

Bromwell 

Healey 

Pat  man 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Hechler 

Pelly 

Brown 

HemphUl 

Perkins 

BroyhlU 

Herlong 

Pfost 

Bruce 

Hiestaud 

Philbln 

Burke,  Ky. 

Hoeven 

Pike 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hoffman.  111. 

PUcher 

Buileson 

HoUfleld 

Pirnle 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Holland 

Poage 

Bvmes,  Wis. 

Hos.Tier 

Poff 

Cahlll 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Powell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Price 

Carey 

Jarman 

PucuLski 

Casey 

Jennings 

Purcell 

Cederberg 

Jensen 

Qiile 

Celler 

Johansen 

Randall 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ray 

Chenoweth 

Johnson,  Md. 

Recce 

Church 

Jonas 

Reuss 

Clancy 

Judd 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Clark 

Karsten 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Coad 

Karth 

Rlehlman 

Co  h  el  an 

Kastenmeler 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Collier 

K  earns 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Colmer 

Kee 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Conte 

Keith 

Roblson 

Cook 

Kelly 

Rodino 

Cooley 

Keogh 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Corbett 

Kilgore 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cramer 

King.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cunningham 

King,  N  Y. 

Roon  ey 

Curtln 

King.  Utah 

Rosenthal 

Daddarlo 

Kluczynski 

Roudcbush 

Dague 

Knox 

Roush 

Daniels 

Kowalskl 

Rous-^elot 

Davis. 

Kunkel 

Rutherford 

James  0. 

Kyi 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Davis,  John  W. 

La:rd 

Ryan,  NY. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Lane 

St  Oeor^e 

Denton 

Langen 

St   Germain 

Derounlan 

Lankford 

Santangelo 

Derwlnskl 

Latta 

Baylor 

Devlne 

Lennon 

Srhadeberg 

DlngeU 

Leslnski 

Schenck 

Dole 

Libonati 

Schneebell 

Dominlck 

Lindsay 

Srhweiker 

Donohu*- 

Lipscomb 

Srranton 

Dooley 

Loser 

Shelley 

Dorn 

McCulloch 

Shipley 

Dowdy 

McDonough 

Short 

Downing 

McDowell 

Shrlver 

Doyle 

McFall 

Sibnl 

Dulskl 

Mclutlre 

S-kes 

Dwyer 

McVey 

Sisk 

Edmondson 

Macdonald 

SlP.rk 

Ellsworth 

MacGregor 

Smith.  Iowa 

Everett 

Mack 

Smith,  Va. 

Evins 

Madden 

Springer 

Fallon 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Fascell 

Mahon 

Stagger-s 

Felghan 

MailUard 

Steed 

Fen ton 

Martin,  Ma.ss. 

Stephen.* 

Flndley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sullivan 

Flnnegan 

Mathlaa 

Taber 

Flno 

Matthews 

Taylor 

Flynt 

May 

Teague.  Calif. 

Ford 

Meader 

Teague,  Tex. 

Forrester 

Michel 

Thomas 

Fountain 

Miller,  Clem 

Thompson,  La. 

Frellnghuysen 

Miller, 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Frledel 

George  P. 

Thom.«ion.  WLs. 

Fulton 

Miller,  N.Y, 

Thorub'-rry 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Toll 

Garland 

Mlnshall 

ToUefson 

Gary 

Moeller 

Trimble 

Gathlngs 

Monagan 

Tuck 

Gavin 

Montoya 

Tupper 

Glalmo 

Moore 

Udnll.  Morris  K. 

Gilbert 

Moorehead, 

Utt 

Glenn 

Ohio 

Vanik 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Van  Zandt 

Goodell 

Morgan 

Viii.son 

Goodllng 

Morris 

Waggonner 

Granahan 

Morse 

Wnllhau-ser 

Gray 

Mosher 

Waiter 

Green,  Pa. 

Moss 

Weaver 

Griffin 

Moulder 

Weis 

Gross 

Multer 

Westland 

Gubser 

Murphy 

Whalley 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Natcher 

Wharton 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Nedzl 

Whitener 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Wldnall 

Halleck 

Nix 

Williams 

Hal  pern 

Norblftd 

wiiiia 

Hansen 

Nvgaard 

Wll.'^on.  Ind. 

Harding 

O  Brlen,  111. 

Winstead 

Hardy 

OBrlen.  N  Y. 

Wright 

Harris 

O  Kara,  111. 

Young 

Harrison.  Va. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Younger 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

0"Konskl 

Zablockl 

Harsha 

Olsen 

Zelenko 

Karvey,  Ind. 
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Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Alexander 

Alford 

Anderson. 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Baring 

B.irreit 

Ba.-^,  N  H. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolilng 

Bonner 

Boy  kin 

Broomfield 

Buckley 

Chelf 

Chlperfleld 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Durno 

EUiott 

Farb^tt  m 

Fisher 

Flood 


Pogarty 

Frazler 

Garmatz 

Grant 

G.^een.  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Hall 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Joel.ion 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

KUburn 

Klrwan 

Kltchin 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

McMillan 

McSween 

Marshall 

Maj-on 

Mcrrow 

MllUken 

Morri.son 

Murray 

Norrell 

Pass:nan 


Peterson 

Pillion 

Rains 

Relfel 

Riley 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Saund 

Scherer 

Schuengel 

Scott 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Stieppard 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

S.nilh,  Mlas. 

Spence 

Straiton 

Stubbleffeld 

Tliompson,  Tex. 

UUnian 

Van  Pelt 

Watts 

Whlttcn 

Wlckersham 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Kltchin  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr   Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Durno. 

Mr  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Miasourl. 

Mr  R  istenkow.skl  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr  Stubbleneld  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Call- 
fo  nla. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mr  Sheppard  with  Mr,  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Curtle  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Klrwau  wilh  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr.  MllUken. 

Mr  Bidtnik  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr   Yates  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr    Kornegay  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr   Pillion. 

Mr  Roc.sevelt  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  •« 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  have  spoken  on  the 
bill  today  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables  and  also  that  all  other  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legi-slative  days  in  which 
to  extend  tlieir  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia "> 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TAX  RATE  EXn:NSION  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  ULx.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coivsent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday,  May  26,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11879,  the  Tax  Rate  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM   BIJRNICE   JOYNER 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1348)  for  the  relief 
of  William  Burni:e  Joyncr,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  aVer  the  enacting  clause 
and  In.sert:  "That  the  Postmaster  General 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  William 
Burnlce  Joyncr.  cf  Palatka,  Florida,  the 
amount  of  $1,531X8.  This  sum  represents 
the  amount  due  as  retroactive  compensation 
for  services  rendered  the  United  States  Post 
Offlce,  Palatka.  Florida,  during  the  period 
September  1.  194«,  to  and  Including  Sep- 
tember 1,  1948:  Piovided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  ten  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  K  1,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wsis  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LINDSAY   REFUGEE    RELIEF   BILL 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sud- 
denly the  world  has  become  conscious 
of  the  Chinese  refugee  problem.  Hong 
Kong  is  flooded  with  newly  arriving  es- 
cajjees  and  refugees. 

A  year  ago  I  examined  firsthand  and 
In  great  detail  the  refugee  problem  In 
Hong  Kong.  The  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment has  done  a  superb  Job  in  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  the  problem,  but  Hong 
Kong  has  reached  the  saturation  point. 

Our  own  refugee  laws  are  not  ade- 
quate. Neither  are  the  refugee  laws  of 
most  other  Western  countries.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  a  do-nothing  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  free  covmtry  that  is  not  in  tlie 
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position  of  a  country  of  first  asylum. 
In  this  modem  day  all  free  countries 
should  consider  themselves  first  asylum 
countries.  That  is  why  I  urge  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  on  refugee 
legislation. 

The  U.S.  Refugee  Relief  Act.  which 
expired  at  the  end  of  1957,  was  replaced 
In  1960  by  the  very  limited  U.S.  escape 
program.  This  program  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  Europe  and  to  Euro- 
peans, excluding  the  Par  East  and  the 
Middle  East  from  any  direct  participa- 
tion. 

In  the  last  session  of  this  Congress  I 
introduced  an  omnibus  bill  that  takes 
an  approach  entirely  different  from  the 
piecemeal  ad  hoc  approach  of  the  past. 
This  bill  would  grant  broad  new  author- 
ity to  the  President  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Under  it.  he  could  admit  up 
to  10,000  refugees  a  year,  or.  in  the  event 
of  an  overriding  emergency,  an  unlimited 
number.  There  would  be  no  restrictions 
as  to  reographic  or  ethnic  origin.  In 
addition,  to  meet  specific  unfulfilled 
goals  of  the  World  Refugee  Year,  a  spe- 
cial number  of  20,000  would  be  admitted 
In  the  first  2  years. 

The  President  would  thus  be  given 
fiexible  authority  to  accept  refugees,  year 
by  year,  from  the  areas  of  most  pressing 
need.  However,  for  purp>oses  of  main- 
taining ultimate  legislative  authority  the 
bill  would  allow  the  Congress,  by  joint 
resolution,  to  veto  the  admission  of  any 
individual  or  group  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Such  a  program  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant effort  by  the  United  States  to 
accept  its  fair  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  world  refugee  problem.  Legislation 
of  this  nature,  moreover,  would  provide 
a  sincere  and  concrete  example  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to 
exercise  persuasive  influence  on  other 
free  nations  to  accept  a  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  each  of  the  two  broad  lines  of  ac- 
tion— the  enhancement  of  efforts  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  liberalization  of 
national  immigration  policies — it  is  In- 
cumbent on  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead.  We  are  the  leader  of  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations.  In  the  problem  of 
refugees  as  In  all  world  problems,  it  is 
our  responsibility,  by  example  and  by 
persuasion,  to  point  the  way  toward 
workable  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  without  delay,  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  refugee  legisla- 
tion, and  I  recommend  consideration  of 
the  approach  contained  in  the  Lindsay 
bill. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  urged 
Americans  to  "identify  ourselves  with 
the  quest  for  humam  dignity,"  In  his  ref- 
erence yesterday  to  the  Hong  Kong  refu- 
gee problem.  But  he  made  no  specific 
recommendations.  Words  are  one  thing  ; 
action  is  another.  Nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  absence  of  legislation,  and  I  must 
assume  that  the  President  will  back  me 
up  in  pressing  the  Congress  to  change  its 
restrictive  immigration  and  refugee  laws. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  assiune  also 
that  he  will  endorse  the  Lindsay  bill. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  1960 
refugee  and  escapee  program  was  delib- 
erately designed  to  exclude  Orientals. 
I  pointed  to  ttiis  at  the  time  of  the  floor 
action  on  this  bill  and  have  mentioned 
it  many  times  since.  Why  is  it  that  it 
takes  a  crisis  such  as  the  one  that  now 
appears  in  the  Par  East  to  persuade  peo- 
ple of  the  inequity  involved  in  that  bill? 

I  note  also  that  recently  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Senate  has  rec- 
ommended changes  in  the  inunigration 
laws.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  sho\iTi 
his  concern  in  this  important  area.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  Lindsay  bill 
would  accomplish  more  and  faster. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotild  urge  that 
the  Intergoverrunental  Committee  on 
Euror>ean  Migration — ICEM — broaden 
its  activities  to  include  the  problem  of 
Chinese  refugees.  The  United  States  is 
by  far  the  b-ggest  contributor  to  ICEM 
and  ICEM  has  built  up  elaborate  and 
effective  machinery  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  refugees.  But  its  work  has  been 
confined  to  Europe  or  to  European  ref- 
ugees. If  the  United  States  wishes  to 
take  the  lead,  it  would  nbt  be  difficult 
to  broaden  the  ICEM  efforts  to  include  a 
substantial  number  of  Chinese  refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  part  of  the 
refugee  problem  in  Hong  Kong  is  the 
immediate  one  of  hunger  and  clothing. 
The  President  should  without  delay  un- 
dertake the  immediate  shipment  of  suffi- 
cient surplus  foods  and  food  products  to 
give  relief  to  the  refugees  and  to  assist 
the  government  of  Hong  Kong  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  that  It  has  before  It.  I 
urge  the  administration,  within  its  dis- 
cretionary p<jwers,  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary in  this  regard. 


PRESIDENT'S      APPEAL      FOR      THE 
KING -ANDERSON  BILL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUL£5KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
President  Kennedy  was  addressing  a 
Madison  Square  Garden  rally  Sunday  in 
support  of  his  medical  care  plan.  200 
persons,  most  of  them  elderly,  were  meet- 
ing in  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  We  were  very  fortunate  to  be  In- 
cluded as  one  of  the  32  cities  to  hear  the 
President's  appeal  for  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  on  television. 

Our  local  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Citizens  Council  for 
Hospital  Care  Through  Social  Security, 
was  chaired  by  Mr.  James  L.  Kane,  presi- 
dent, Buffalo  Council,  AFL-CIO.  The 
Invocation  was  delivered  by  the  Very 
Reverend  James  A.  Healy.  Miss  June 
Duell  sang  the  national  anthem,  which 
was  followed  by  remarks  of  Mr.  Kane, 
the  chairman. 

Dr.  William  A.  Sawyer,  of  Rochester. 
NY.,  spoke  on  the  medical  aspects  of 
the  King -Anderson  bill. 
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Entertainment  was  provided  by  Mr. 
William  Oiambra,  of  the  Canlsius  Col- 
lege Students  for  Medicare. 

Chairman  Peter  J.  Crotty.  of  the  Erie 
County  Democratic  Committee,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  support  of  this 
medical  care  plan.  This  was  followed 
by  a  presentation  of  60,000  signatures,  in 
bound  volumes,  to  the  Honorable  James 
M.  Quigley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
volumes  were  submitted  by :  Mrs.  Lenora 
Onasch,  registered  nurse,  Allison  Nursing 
Homes;  Mr.  John  P.  Campbell,  Buffalo  & 
Erie  County  Retired  Men's  Club;  Mr. 
Jack  Kirisits,  president.  UAW  Retired 
Workers  Council;  Rev.  George  Leake, 
Durham  Memorial  Zion  Church;  Mr. 
Harold  Troidl.  regional  director.  UAW; 
and  Miss  FYances  Przemliewski,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  College  Students  Com- 
mittee. 

Assistant  Secretary  Quigley  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  emphasizing  the 
important  work  that  is  being  done  in  this 
field  by  this  administration. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Roy  Reuther, 
director,  citizenship  department,  UAW. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  his  speech,  which  follows: 

Address    bt    Rot    L.    Retjther,    at    Medical 
Care  Rally,  May   1962 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  great  day  for  all  generations  of  Amer- 
icans, a  great  day  for  the  young,  for  the 
middle  aged,  for  the  elderly. 

Today,  people  like  ourselves  are  rallying  in 
halls  and  auditoriums  all  across  the  coun- 
try to  make  their  voices  heard  on  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  American  people. 
Today,  the  voices  of  the  American  people 
will  be  heard  loud  and  clear  In  their  demand 
for  health  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
social  security. 

The  people  of  America  are  united  on  this 
simple  premise:  Old  people  should  not  be 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  when  they  are 
sick  and  suiTering.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  health  services  they  need  and 
they  should  receive  these  servies  in  dignity 
and  self-respect.  They  should  not  be  forced 
to  exhaust  their  resources  and  throw  them- 
'  selves  on  charity   to  get  these  services. 

They  should  have  these  services  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  This  is  vitally  important  to 
them,  and  it  is  important  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren. 

This  can  be  done  easily,  efficiently,  effec- 
tively by  simply  adding  health  insurance 
protection  to  the  present  economic  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  time-tested  social 
security  system. 

This  is  the  plan — now  before  the  Congress 
In  the  King-Anderson  bill — that  President 
Kennedy  is  vigorously  supporting  and  that 
people  all  over  the  country  want.  This  is 
what  we  want  and  this  is  what  we  are  gotag 
to   keep   demanding  until   we  get  it. 

The  social  security  system  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  ever  happened  to  this 
country.  It's  good  for  the  country,  and  it's 
good  for  its  individual  citizens,  young  and 
old.  Now  we  need  to  use  this  sound  and 
practical  system  to  guard  against  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  economic  hazards — the  high 
cost  of  illness  in  old  age. 

Every  day  another  1.000  people  are  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  aged.  This  year,  there 
are  17,500.000  people  over  65  in  the  United 
States.  Five  years  from  now  there  will  be 
20  million. 

This  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  past 
half  century  of  progress  which  has  increased 
our  lifespan  by  20  years.  The  question  Is 
how  are  these  additional  years  to  be  spent? 


For'  many,  it  means  a  longer  period  of  re- 
tirement, a  longer  rest  after  leaving  the  of- 
fice, store,  or  factory.  It  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  long-deferred  interests  for 
which  there  was  little  ca-  no  time  during  the 
working  years. 

But  let  us  face  the  fact  that,  in  far  too 
many  Instances,  these  dreams  never  come 
true  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  and  care- 
ful planning.  Old  age  brings  with  it  a  re- 
duced Income  for  most.  Even  if  this  is 
enough  for  the  dally  necessities,  there  is 
little  or  no  margin  in  most  retirement  budg- 
ets to  meet  the  sudden  costs  of  serious  illness. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  people  over  65  have 
twice  the  medical  costs  of  younger  people, 
and  only  half  the  Income.  This  is  not  Just  an 
idle  statistic.  It's  something  that  millions 
of  older  people  live  with  and  worry  about. 
Half  of  all  aged  couples  will  require  hospital- 
ization at  least  four  times  during  their  re- 
maining years.  How  the  cost  will  be  met 
when  the  time  comes  is  a  haunting  fear. 

When  an  older  person  goes  to  the  hospital, 
his  medical  expenses  for  the  year  will  likely 
soar  to  mort  than  $800;  yet  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's aged  people  who  are  living  alone  have 
a  yearly  Income  of  less  than  $1,000,  and 
half  of  the  couples  have  less  than  $2,500  a 
year  to  live  on. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  spell  out  one 
thing.  Mast  of  the  Nation's  older  pecjple 
have  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet  with- 
out unusual  expenses  But  a  bill  for  health 
services  can  wTeck  the  most  carefully  pre- 
pared budget,  the  best  laid  plans,  and  leave 
the  older  person  not  only  without  money, 
but  heavily  in  debt.  This  is  a  worry  that 
the  aged  have  to  live  with  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

We  are  here  today  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  single  threat  to  the 
economic  security  of  retired  people  is  the 
unpredictable  cost  of  illness.  It  is  this  fact 
that  lead  President  Kennedy  to  propose  a 
system  of  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security. 

It  has  been  well  over  a  year  now  since 
the  President  presented  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  acted.  All  legitimate  argiunents 
against  the  King-Anderson  bill  have  been 
presented,  repudiated,  and  laid  to  rest  as  f;\r 
as  logical  people  are  concerned 

A  massive  propaganda  campaign  has  bpfii 
launched  by  the  American  Medical  A.ssfj<ya- 
tion  to  try  to  persuade  the  American  people 
that  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  is  so- 
cialized medicine.  To  label  the  President's 
proposal  as  "socialized  medicine"  Is  not  com- 
monsense.    It  is  nonsense. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  clearly  and  force- 
fully spells  out;  "There  shall  be  no  Federal 
control  over  or  intervention  in  the  free  prac- 
tice of  medicine"  The  patient  is  free  to 
choose  his  own  doctor  and  the  doctor  is  free 
to  work  in  the  hospital  of  his  choice. 

Health  in.surance  through  social  security 
is  no  more  like  socialized  medicine  than  are 
Blue  Cross  or  other  Insurance  plans  that  pay 
medical  bills. 

Today  the  American  Medical  Association 
calls  health  insurance  socialized  medicine — 
you  must  remember  that  they  al.so  opposed 
the  original  social  security  bill  In  1935  call- 
ing it  socialism 

The  most  mystifying  of  all  arguments 
against  health  insurance  for  the  aged  are 
these;  On  the  one  hand,  we  jire  told  that 
older  people  are  not  doing  without  the  car»> 
they  need — on  the  other,  that  should  a 
method  of  payment  of  care  be  provided,  the 
aged  would  overcrowd  the  ho.spltals 

Now,  if  older  people  already  receive  all  the 
care  they  need,  where  would  the  crowds  of 
older  patients  suddenly  come  from?  But 
there  is  a  half-truth  in  these  seemingly  con- 
tradictory claims,  .■\ltliough  it  is  not  true 
that  tlie  elderly  are  receiving  the  health  care 
they  need,  when  they  need  it.  it  is  true  that 
pa.ssage  of  the  King-.'Vnderson  bill  undoubt- 


edly will  Increase  the  use  of  hospitals  by 
older  folks  to  some  extent.  That's  the  rea- 
son we  are  working  so  hard  to  get  the  bill 
passed — so  older  folks  who  need  health  care 
can  get  It. 

We  say  that  older  people  who  have  put  off 
getting  the  care  they  need  because  they  are 
reluctant  to  dip  into  their  meager  savings; 
because  they  don't  want  to  burden  their  sons 
or  daughters  who  are  raising  their  own 
children;  or  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
ask  for  charity  or  a  public  handout — we 
say  these  older  people  should  not  be  left  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

Without  doubt,  once  the  King-Anderson 
bill  becomes  law,  there  will  be  some  increase 
in  the  use  of  hospitals.  That's  what  hospi- 
tals are  for — to  give  people  the  medical  care 
they  need.  And  if  the  hospitals  become  over- 
crowded, the  answer  is  not  to  keep  people 
needing  care  out.  but  to  build  more 
hospitals. 

Another  argument  raised  by  our  opposi- 
tion is  that  the  social  security  system  is 
going  broke.  A.sk  the  more  than  17  mil- 
lion people  now  receiving  social  security 
checks  totaling  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  month  about  that.  Unsound?  Unwork- 
able?    Not  exactly. 

When  other  arguments  fail,  we  are  told 
that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  will  do  the 
Job  This,  as  you  will  recall,  is  legislation 
passed  in  1960  which  made  Federal  matching 
funds  available  so  that  the  individual  States 
could  establish  programs  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  those  of  the  aged  who  could  prove, 
through  a  means  test,  that  they  were  "med- 
ically Indigent." 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  hasn't  worked;  For  one  thing, 
most  States  Just  don't  have  the  money  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  costs.  For  another, 
our  people  don't  want  and  are  reluctant  to 
ask  for  charity  when  they  need  help  They 
would  rather  help  themselves.  This  is  the 
basic  reason  Kerr-Mills  can't  solve  the  major 
problem. 

Some  critics  say.  "Let  the  old  people  buy 
their  own  health  Insurance.  That  would  be 
fine,  if  they  could  do  it.  But  insurance  is 
not  something  f(^r  nothing.  The  premium 
for  an  insurance  p)ollcy  has  tci  be  high 
enough  to  meet  the  costs  the  person  is  in- 
sured against;  pay  the  insurance  people;  and 
in  some  cases,  turn  a  profit  over  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  company.  This  means  that  older 
people,  with  their  high  medical  costs  and 
high  risk  of  illness,  are.  offered  either  little 
protection  at  reasonable  costs  or  the  pro- 
tection they  need  at  a  cost  they  cannot  af- 
ford 

And  how  about  the  other  50  percent,  the 
people  who  don't  have  any  health  insur- 
ance? Why?  Well,  some  of  them,  because 
of  tlieir  present  health.  Just  can't  buy  a  pol- 
icy for  love  nor  money.  Many  older  people, 
with  their  limited  Income,  just  cannot  afford 
even  a  small  premium.  It's  all  they  can  do 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessities  of 
everyday  living. 

Common-sense  tells  us  there  is  only  one 
way  health  insurance  can  be  provided  for 
us  when  we  become  65.  That  is  through 
social  Insurance — social  security  This  is 
the  only  way  around  the  stubborn  fact  of 
cost.  Under  this  approach,  the  costs  would 
be  financed  over  the  entire  working  lifetime 
of  each  person. 

This  is  the  way  past  benefits  for  retire- 
ment and  disability  are  financed  under  so- 
cial security.  A  worker  pays  while  he  is 
working  and  receives  benefits  when  he  has 
retired  or  Is  unable  to  work.  By  that  time 
he's  all  through  paying  Into  the  plan,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  the  plan 
provides  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

This  is  the  commonsense  way  to  handle 
the  problem. 

Tills,  President  Kennedy  has  proposed, 
and  the  King-Anderson  bill  will  provide 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged  under  social 
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security — a  spread -the-co«t  and  «hare-the- 
rlsk  Insurance  program  on  a  national  scale. 

It  would  work  like  this.  The  American 
people  while  they  are  stUl  working  would 
pay  an  additional  social  security  tax. 
amounting  to  about  (1  a  month.  In  return, 
people  over  65  would  receive  paid-up  health 
Insurance.  This  paid-up  health  insurance 
would  also  be  extended  to  the  parents,  the 
grandparents,  and  to  aunts  and  uncles  of 
today's  workers — the  people  already  65  and 
over. 

This  health  insurance  under  social  se- 
curity will  provide: 

Payment  for  up  to  90  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  a  single  Illness,  over  and  above  a 
ch.arge  of  $10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days. 

Payment  for  up  to  180  days  of  skilled 
nursing  home  care  immediately  after  dis- 
charge  from    the    hospital. 

Payment  for  certain  hospital  out-patient 
diagnostic  services  and  for  up  to  240  home 
health  care  visits  a  year. 

I  have  stressed  the  word  "pay"  because 
that  is  Just  what  the  plan  would  do.  Under 
the  plan,  no  services  are  provided — they  are 
Just  paid  for.  Kach  person  would  have  the 
same  freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital  that  he  does  today. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  no  supervision 
or  control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  by 
any  physician  or  over  the  operation  of  any 
hospital. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  permit 
social  security  to  do  what  Blue  Cross  has 
been  doing  for  years — pay  hospital  bills 
without  interfering  In  hospital  operation. 

Thus,  what  has  been  projxieed,  really,  is 
that  the  social  security  system  simply  give 
extended  protection.  It  has  proven  a  sound 
way  to  provide  workers  and  their  families 
with  protection  against  loss  of  income  be- 
cause of  old  age.  death,  or  disability.  Under 
the  same  system,  we  can  also  Insure  our- 
selves against  expensive  health  care  costs 
in  old  age. 

The  journey  to  provide  health  Insurance 
for  the  aged  has  been  a  long  and  hard  one. 
Poll  after  poll  shows  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  want  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  through  social  security. 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  our  goal.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  King-Anderson  bill 
will  be  law.  Health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  will  be  a  fact,  not  a 
proposal. 

But  let  us  not  falter  In  the  home  stretch. 
Rather,  we  must  all  renew  and  double  our 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  victory,  so  nearly 
within  our  grasp,  does  not  elude  us. 

This  rally  Is  not  an  end,  but  rather  a 
beginning.  Let  us  all  leave  this  meeting 
resolved  that  each  of  us  shall  go  Into  our 
neighborhoods  and  talk  to  our  neighbors 
and  friends  and  urge  them  to  write  their 
Congressmen  urging  a  favorable  vote  for  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  And  remember,  be  sure 
you  and  your  neighbors  are  registered  to 
vote,  and  vote  for  Congressmen  or  candi- 
dates for  Congress  who  have  actively  demon- 
strated they  were  in  favor  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

Make  your  voices  heard,  your  views  known. 
You  have  the  best  ammunition  in  the 
world — facts.  Use  your  facts  and  yotir  voices 
to  make  sure  the  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  becomes  a  fact. 

We  can  win;  we  must  win;  we  will  win — 
if  we  all  go  to  work. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  95,  which  was  Just  taken  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
a  few  seconds  too  late.  However,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  indicate  that 
had  I  been  present  I  most  certainly 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
THROUGH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re'vise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  25  years  ago  many 
dire  predictions  were  made  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  Democratic  pro- 
p>osal  to  establish  a  social  security  pro- 
gram were  adopted.  Repniblican  oppo- 
nents warned  that  it  would  regiment  and 
enslave  the  American  people  and  bank- 
rupt the  Nation. 

Since  the  time  of  its  adoption  by  the 
New  Deal  administration  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  social  secu- 
rity has  become  an  important  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  It  has  contributed 
much  to  the  Nation's  progress  and  pros- 
perity. It  has  brought  security,  dignity 
and  respect  to  millions  of  our  retired 
citizens. 

More  than  64,000  people  in  the  new 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  comprises  Berks,  Schuyl- 
kill, and  Northumberland  Counties,  re- 
ceived $51  million  in  social  security 
benefits  in  1961.  Approximately  17  mil- 
liofi  people  of  our  country  received  social 
security  benefits  last  year. 

The  increase  in  those  covered  by  so- 
cial security  and  the  many  improvements 
in  the  program  which  have  been  made 
over  the  years  reflect  the  success  of 
Democratic-sponsored  amendments. 

The  Kennedy  administration  and  Its 
supporters  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
making  further  Improvements  in  the 
social  security  program. 

The  President's  proposal  to  include 
medical  care  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
troversial amendment  since  the  program 
was  launched  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  dire  predictions  of  regimentation, 
bankruptcy,  and  disaster  that  are  being 
made  today  are  like  an  echo  from  the 
dead  past.  Opponents  of  the  social  se- 
curity approach  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged  contend  that  this  Is  an  attack  on 
the  medical  profession.  However,  many 
of  the  Nation's  most  promment  physi- 
cians support  the  Kennedy  proposal. 

There  Is  not.  I  am  sure,  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  seeks  to  harm  the 
medical  profession  and  the  Nation's 
physicians  whose  services  have  kept  our 
country  and  its  people  healthy  and 
strong. 

On  both  sides  of  the  controversy  many 
are  not  fully  informed  about  the  pro- 
posal. This  is  the  cause  of  much  con- 
fusion which  results  In  friction  and  dis- 
unity. 

There  can  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  legislation  of  this  kind. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  President  Ken- 
nedy's sincerity  and  his  desire  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  people  and  for  our  country. 
Many  of  his  opponents  in  the  medical 
profession  are  equally  sincere  in  their 
opposition. 

But  some  appeals  are  designed  to  fool 
or  frighten  people.    Arguments  are  often 


made  to  confuse  and  deceive  rather  than 
to  mf  orm  and  enlighten. 

It  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  big  increase  in  our  aged  population 
and  the  serious  problems  which  con- 
front most  of  our  old  folks  are  cause  for 
the  growing  interest  and  desire  for  an 
expansion  in  the  social  security  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  have  had  many  letters,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  my  constituents  on  this  question, 
the  majority  of  which  expressed  support 
for  H.R.  4222.  Others  have  opposed  the 
bill.  Many  are  seeking  information  and 
want  to  know  more  about  the  proposal. 
For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting with  my  remarks  various  let- 
ters, editorials,  and  articles  m  answer 
to  recent  questions  which  were  raised 
against  the  bill. 

First.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  in  its  issue 
of  May  19.  1962. 

The  Patriot,  one  of  the  State's  leadius 
daily  newspapers,  had  this  to  say; 
Doctors'  Scarx  CAHPAicif :  Mkoical  Caxx  por 

THK   Aged    Desxrvks  Bettxx  Trxatmknt 

If  the  Nation's  doctors,  as  represented  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  gave  to 
medicine  the  same  objective  reasoning  they 
are  giving  the  President's  medical  care  for  the 
aged  plan,  we'd  all  be  in  a  sad  state  of  health. 

This  is  not  to  say  sdl  the  propaganda  and 
political  pressure  are  on  one  side  in  this 
heated  issue.  The  Kennedy  administration 
and  its  friends  are  pulling  the  stopw  out  in 
a  campaign  that  will  reach  a  peak  this  week- 
end In  a  series  of  razzle-dazzle  rallies  across 
the  country.  And  It  wouldn't  be  surprising 
to  find  a  lot  more  said  for  the  King- Anderson 
bill  than  it's  able  to  do. 

But  the  AMA  has  gone  far  beyond  noise 
and  occasional  exaggeration.  The  very  heart 
of  what  it  is  saying  to  the  public  is  a  cal- 
culated attempt  to  distort  the  meaning  ef 
the  bill  and  to  play  on  fears.  Por  this  reason 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  Dauphin  County  Medical 
Society.  In  a  message  signed  "Your  Doctor," 
echoing  this  line  to  residents  of  the  Harris- 
burg area. 

The  seven  objections  the  message  leveled 
against  the  King-Anderson  bill  go  from  the 
true  but  obvious  all  the  way  up  to  the  pre- 
posterous.   Take  them  one  at  a  time : 

1.  "It  calls  for  a  double  Increase  on  payroU 
taxes — an  increase  in  the  percent  of  tax  take, 
plus  an  Increase  in  tax  base.  Employees  and 
employers  each  would  be  paying  more  tax 
than  they  pay  today." 

Aside  from  the  twlce-as-much  Implicfitlon. 
this  is  true.  But  the  Increase — one-fourth 
of  1  percent  In  the  social  security  tax  rate 
and  an  extra  >400  In  the  amount  of  a  work- 
er's Income  to  be  taxed — is  well  known  by 
now.  And  what's  with  it?  Somebody's  got 
to  pay.  And  pay-as-you-go  social  security 
financing  offers  the  most  conservative  solu- 
tion for  old-age  hospital  insurance. 

2.  "It  would  compel  wage  earners  to  pny 
for  niedical  care  for  miUions  of  the  aged  who 
don't  need  help — but  the  proposal  does  noth- 
ing for  millions  not  covered  by  social  se- 
curity— the  group  most  In  need." 

This  needs  sorting  out.  Actually,  the  en- 
tire working  population  would  be  paying  in 
advance  for  the  health  protection  It  will 
need  after  retirement.  It  can  be  debated 
just  how  many  of  the  Nation's  14  million 
elderly  people  who  would  get  Immediate  pro- 
tection dont  really  need  It.  But  the  propor- 
tion is  small.  The  exclusion  of  the  2.4  mil- 
lion persons  not  covered  by  social  security 
is  a  weakness  that  should  be  corrected  by  a 
supplementary  program,  not  used  as  a  weap- 
on against  the  bill. 

3.  "It  is  a  compulsory.  Federal  Govern- 
ment-controlled plan  which  would  place  a 
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third  party — Washington  bureaucrata — be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  physician.  It 
would  place  politics  at  the  bedside  of  the 

m." 

Up  through  the  word  "plan,"  this  says 
what's  obvious.  After  that,  it's  nonsense. 
To  paint  the  administrators  of  the  social 
security  system  as  an  army  of  bedside  bogey- 
men Is  the  scare  technique  pure  and  sim- 
ple. And  It  is  baseless.  Federal  Hill-Biu-ton 
funds  for  years  have  been  helping  build  hos- 
pitals, and  there  has  been  no  political  tam- 
pering with  the  medicine  practiced  within 
them. 

4.  "It  would  limit  the  patient's  free  choice 
of  hospital  and  physician." 

Also  baseless — unless,  of  course,  the  hospi- 
tals and  physicians  decided  on  a  strike  &  la 
the  threat  of  some  200  New  Jersey  doctors. 

6.  "It  would  eliminate  the  privacy  of  the 
patient-physician  relationship — making  it 
possible  for  Government  clerks  to  examine 
the  most  intimate  personal  health  records — 
records  that  now  are  a  private  matter  be- 
tween patient  and  physician." 

The  old  scare  game,  Just  like  point  3. 
Since  the  King-Anderson  bill  covers  hospi- 
talization, not  doctor  bills,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  nothing  to  fear.  If  there's  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  Government's  intruding  in 
medical  practice,  it's  more  likely  to  come 
through  the  AMA-backed  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. This  program,  for  which  the  medical 
society  explained  its  support  in  a  subsequent 
message,  requires  direct  Federal  tax  funds 
on  top  of  State  money.  It  is  presently  in- 
adequate, but  if  ever  revised  to  do  what  the 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  aged  require.  It  would 
become  a  giant  welfare  program  of  the  type 
organized  medicine  has  always  fought. 

6.  "It  would  definitely  lower  the  quality 
of  medical  care  " 

There  isn't  a  shred  of  concrete  evidence  to 
support  this. 

7.  "It  would  be  the  first  step  toward  social- 
ised medicine  in  this  country — a  system  that 
has  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of  medical 
care  wherever  it  has  been  tried." 

The  AMA  has  a  long  record  of  crying  "first 
step."  There  have  been  so  many  "first 
steps"  to  socialism,  socialized  medicine  and 
communism  that  even  the  AMA  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  make  a  count.  But  they  In- 
clude the  original  social  security  system, 
extensions  of  it,  voluntary  health  Insurance 
and  even  such  early,  innocuous  Government 
programs  as  the  Federal  grants  to  State 
health  departments  to  help  reduce  the  death 
rate  among  mothers  and  children.  And 
here  we  are  at  another  "first  step." 

As  so  often  In  the  past,  the  opposition 
presented  here  is  built  of  horrifying  con- 
clusions based  on  flimsy  or  nonexistent 
premises.  It  reflects  neither  compassion 
nor  reality.  And  there  Is  cause  for  wonder 
Just  how  many  physicians  In  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty and  elsewhere.  Including  those  who  have 
sincere  reservations  about  the  broadside 
King-Anderson  bill,  actually  subscribe  to 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23,  1962,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  leading  newspaper 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  efiitorialized  on 
the  social  security  health  care  issue,  as 
follows : 

Rally    for    Health 

The  33  monster  rallies  held  all  over  the 
country  on  Sunday  to  promote  a  social  secu- 
rity program  of  health  care  for  the  elderly — 
linked  together  by  television  and  addressed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
personally  attended  the  biggest  of  them  all 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York — af- 
ford an  object  lesson  in  the  way  the  dem- 
ocratic process  works  in  the  United  States. 
A  visitor  from  Mars  or  from  Soviet  Russia 
could  learn  more  about  American  politics 
from  this  phenomenon  than  from  a  score  of 
textbooks    on    political    theory.      For    good 


measure,  he  might  also  study  the  television 
riposte  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

These  appeals  to  public  opinion  Illustrate 
the  degree  to  which  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  is  dependent  upon  the 
mobilization  of  consent  through  leadership. 
In  prodding  the  public  to  move  In  a  direc- 
tion he  believes  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  discharging  the  first 
function  of  the  Presidency.  Leadership  is 
no  less  vital  In  a  democracy  than  In  a  dic- 
tatorship; the  difference  Is  that  it  must  be 
exercised  through  persuasion  rather  than  co- 
ercion, and  It  leaves  ample  room  for  opposi- 
tion. The  AMA,  according  to  its  lights,  was 
displaying  leadership,  too. 

The  President  began  his  speech  by  re- 
minding his  audience  that  he  comes  from 
Boston,  near  Faneuil  Hall,  "where  for  a  whole 
period  of  years  meetings  were  held  by  Inter- 
ested citizens  In  order  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  American  Independence"  and  went  on  to 
say  "It's  most  appropriate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  business  place 
Is  In  Washington,  should  come  to  this  city 
and  participate  In  these  rallies,  because  the 
business  of  government  is  the  business  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  are  right  here." 
He  ended  by  asking  for  popular  support — 
the  Indispensable  condition  for  democratic 
progress. 

There  were  some  17.500  persons  crowded 
into  Madison  Square  Garden  in  Sunday's 
sweltering  heat,  most  of  them  in  their  sixties 
and  seventies.  There  was  plenty  to  remind 
them  of  the  hysterical  hopes  raised  for  the 
elderly  by  E>r.  Francis  Townsend  a  quarter 
centi-U-y  ago.  The  failure  of  those  hopes 
made  political  realism  a  moral  Imperative 
for  the  President  Con,sldering  the  emo- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  occasion,  the  po- 
litical overtones  of  the  controversy  and  the 
recklessness  of  the  attack  made  by  the  AM.^ 
on  the  administration's  health  care  program, 
the  President's  extemiwraneous  speech  was 
singularly  free  from  demagogy 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  mesusure  of  Justice 
In  the  Republican  reproach  voiced  on  Sun- 
day, for  example,  by  Senator  Bourke  B. 
Hickenlooper  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Republican  policy  committee, 
that  the  administration  is  "flying  under  false 
colors"  by  plugging  its  proposal  as  a  "medi- 
cal care  plan."  Terminology  presents  a 
tricky  problem  in  this  controversy,  as  this 
newspaper  learned  to  Its  sorrow  the  other 
day  when  it  fell  Into  one  of  the  terminologi- 
cal pitfalls. 

We  think  there  is  no  Justice  at  all,  how- 
ever, in  the  attack  on  the  King-Anderson 
bill  made  by  the  AMA  on  Monday  night. 
The  AMA  condemns  the  bill  for  not  provid- 
ing enough  medical  and  hospital  care  when 
in  fact  the  AMA  wants  it  t')  provide  none 
at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the  AMA 
argument  that  this  proposal  "will  lower  the 
quality  and  availability  of  hospital  services 
throughout  our  country.  It  will  stand  be- 
tween the  patient  and  his  doctor.  And  It 
will  serve  as  a  forerunner  of  a  different  sys- 
tem  of   medicine  for   all    Americans." 

The  President  was  careful  to  say  on  Sun- 
day that  "this  bill  does  not  solve  everything" 
Indeed  It  does  not.  It  covers  most  people 
but  not  all  people  over  65.  It  is  based  on  a 
system  of  prepayment  through  taxation  dur- 
ing working  years  for  benefits  to  be  received 
as  a  matter  of  right  in  old  age  but  It  Is  not 
strictly  speaking  an  insurance  program.  It 
provides  among  its  benefits  hospital  care  up 
to  90  days  with  a  requirement  that  the  pa- 
tient pay  for  the  first  9  days  at  $10  a  day, 
nursing-home  services  up  to  180  days  and 
home  health  services  up  to  240  visits  a  year; 
it  includes  In  the  hospital  care  X-ray  and 
laboratory  tests  and  the  services  rendered  in 
the  hospital  by  interns,  residents,  pathol- 
ogists, radiologists,  anesthesiologists  and 
physical  medicine  specialists  but  it  does  not 
cover  ordinary  charges  by  private  physicians 
and  surgeons. 


What  shall  we  call  this  limited,  inade- 
quate, cautious  approach  to  one  of  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  old  age?  It  Is  a  far  cry  from 
complete  protection  against  the  hazards  and 
expenses  of  illness.  It  is  a  far,  far  cry  from 
socialized  medicine,  that  perennial  bugaboo 
of  the  AMA  The  best  that  can  be  said  about 
it  is  what  the  President  has  said — "it  will 
begin." 

Mr.   Speaker,   on   May   20,    1962,   two 
Maryland  physicians,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  said  this: 
To  Earn  Medical  SECUnrrr 

As  responsible  physicians  and  as  human 
beings.  It  Is  our  duty  to  examine  the  issues 
which  underlie  the  administration's  proposal 
for   financing  medical   care  for  the  aged. 

There  are  17  million  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  over  65.  By  1980  this  figure 
will  climb  to  24.5  million,  which  will  consti- 
tute at  least  10  percent  of  the  population 
Spectacular  advances  in  medicine  have  made 
possible  the  lengthening  lifespan;  but  the 
chronic  diseases  of  the  aged  still  can  seldom 
be  cured  and  usually  require  increasing 
treatment  for  longer  years.  Unfortunatelv 
this  need  becomes  pressing  Just  as  financial 
resources  ebb.  whether  through  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  111  health  or  both 

More  than  half  of  the  17  million  Americans 
who  are  over  65  have  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000.  Even  If  a  few  of  them  may  have 
accumulated  some  as.sets.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
aged  in  the  United  States  are  for  the  most 
part  econf)mically  underprivileged  In  the 
face  of  mounting  medical  expenses 

Txlay  the  young,  the  old.  and  the  disabled 
survive  longer  than  used  to  be  the  case  and 
In  spite  of  any  uncured  disabilities,  because 
of  the  le.ssened  frequency  of  deaths  from  In- 
fections and  other  complications.  There- 
fore the  average  wage  earner  who  supports 
these  older  citizens  is  at  the  same  time  sup- 
porting more  young  dependents  because  of 
reduced  mortality  rates  in  early  years,  and 
also  more  disabled  mature  dependents  who 
are  not  employable.  Consequently  during 
his  earning  years  a  man  carries  an  Increas- 
int;    burden    of    longer   lived    dependents 

Because  of  modern  technological  advances 
the  age  of  retirement  has  been  declining 
simultaneously  with  a  dramatic  increase  In 
the  average  number  of  years  of  life  after 
retirement,  when  health  problems  become 
greater  and  Income  Is  generally  reduced 
Consequently  with  earlier  retirement  and 
with  more  years  spent  In  school  during  youth 
and  adolescence,  the  relative  duration  of  the 
span  of  a  man's  earning  years  is  shrinking 
steadily.  At  the  same  time  because  of 
changes  in  technology  and  In  economics  and 
the  Increasing  population,  the  span  of  a 
man's  earning  years  has  shrunk  relative  to 
the  magnitude  and  duration  of  his  burdens, 
and  will  contract  even  more  sharply  in  the 
future. 

The  costs  of  medical,  and  especi  illy  hos- 
pital, care  have  risen  sharply  (over  50  per- 
cent in  the  last  decade),  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Since  World  War  II  medical 
costs  have  led  all  others  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  From  1945  to  1959  all  prices 
rose  62  percent,  but  the  costs  of  medical  care 
increased  81  percent. 

Some  form  of  prepaid  Insurance  Is  the  only 
way  to  meet  these  rising  and  long-laslmg 
expenses.  Yet  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other the  costs  vary  enormously.  One  older 
person  dies  suddenly  of  his  first  coronary; 
another  lives  on  for  decades  as  a  .^eml- 
Invahd  The  economic  drain  can  be  evened 
out  and  thereby  reduced  for  all  only  by 
spreading  the  risks,  through  the  widest  possi- 
ble  participation. 

In  the  last  decade  all  efforts  by  large  in- 
dustries and  unions  to  use  voluntary  private 
Insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  caring  for 
the  disabilities  of  old  age  have  failed  com- 
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pletely,   and   this   In   spite   of   vigorous   re- 
cruitment campaigns. 

Social  security  already  provides  the  finan- 
cial understructiu-e  that  supports  the  ma- 
jority of  the  aged.  In  the  foreseeable  future 
it  will  protect  virtually  every  aged  American, 
In  civilian  life  this  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  what  the  Government  already  provides 
for  members  of  the  armed  services. 

No  serious  observer  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  considers  this  socialistic.  Nor 
is  there  valid  rea-son  to  attach  the  label 
'socialized  medicine"  to  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  It  involves  no  Interference  with  the 
individual's  right  to  choose  his  own  doctor 
for  home-care  or  his  own  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  Under  the  plan  embodied  In  the 
King-Anderson  bill  the  Government  neither 
provides  nor  administers  medical,  hospital, 
or  nursing  service.  At  most  It  defines  sim- 
ple, basic,  minimal  standards.  This  bill 
merely  Incorporates  Into  the  social  security 
system  a  method  of  prepaying  medical  care 
by  making  it  possible  for  every  citizen  to 
save  with  dignity  during  his  er.rnlng  years 
for  the  protection  of  his  health  In  later 
years.  To  make  health  Insurance  Inexpen- 
sive by  spreading  its  base  does  not  make  it 
socialistic. 

Finally.  In  the  absence  of  a  link  to  social 
security  there  Is  a  tendency  constantly  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  the  Indigent  aged, 
who  received  assistance  as  a  handout  through 
welfare  with  destructive  social  and  morale 
effects.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
self-respect  and  dignity  of  earning  it  over 
a  lifetime  through  social  security, 

Lawrence   S,    Kubie.   M,D, 
Robert  E.  Cooke,  M.D. 

TOWSON.  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18,  1962,  this  let- 
ter to  the  editor  appeared  in  the  Read- 
ing Times: 

Medicare 

Editor,  the  Times: 

Today  we  speak  of  new  frontiers  and  even 
a  resurgence  of  morals  and  ethics;  our  scien- 
tists are  broaching  new  planets  but  still 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  Its 
members  hold   to  antiquated  practices. 

The  honorable  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
suggests  that  the  current  tide  of  medical 
thinking  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  Hlppo- 
cratlc  oath. 

I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  few  times  a 
public  ofllclal  has  come  to  the  forefront 
with  an  open  criticism  of  one  of  the  few 
remaining  all-powerful  "guilds." 

Seldom  have  any  soclomedlcal  conflicts 
been  brought  to  the  public's  attention  To- 
day the  medical  professional  has  become 
stodgy,  despite  the  tremendous  strides  made 
In  the  basic  sciences. 

The  honorable  doctor  in  Point  Pleasant 
stated  In  an  Interview  that  medicare  will 
overtax  the  medical  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try, among  other  things, 

I  have  heard  a  doctor  ask  a  patient  who 
was  seeking  the  answer  to  a  difficult  medi- 
cal problem  why  he  was  so  persistent.  "After 
all."  the  doctor  blandly  stated,  'if  everyone 
sought  the  answer  to  all  their  problems  the 
doctors  and  hospitals  would  be  overtaxed," 

Thus  the  problem  Is  not  medicare  or  Gov- 
ernment versus  the  Individual,  but  rather 
the  state-of-the-art  in  medical  care  Then 
let  VIS  deal  with  the  problem  and  provide 
the  American  public  with  the  wherewithal 
to  obtain  the  finest  In  medical  attention. 
Then  if  there  are  not  enough  facilities  to 
provide  this  c.Tje  let  us  examine  that  prob- 
lem next 

Is  It  that  the  medical  profession  fears 
that  at  last  the  secret  will  be  revealed? 
Does  it  fear  that  Its  own  failure  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  the  supply  of  well-paid  and  trained 
personnel  and  facilities  will  become  too  evi- 
dent and  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  assert  itself  In  this  phase  also? 


At  the  advent  cA  social  security,  all  In 
the  insurance  field  despaired;  they  feared 
collapse  of  the  industry  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Government.  Yet,  today,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  walk  the  streets  selling 
nothing  more  than  information  about  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional insurance. 

Let  the  medical  profession  take  heart. 
Progress  comes  In  many  different  ways, 

Henry  Schenck 

Milvale  Manor,  West  Lawn, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  advertisement 
sponsored  by  the  Retired  Ladies'  Club 
of  Central  Pennsylvania,  this  open  letter 
to  "Dear  E>octor"  appeared  in  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot  of  May  19,  1962: 
An    Open    Letter 

Dear  Doctor:  The  next  heart  you  listen 
to  should  be  your  own. 

Do  you  really  agree  with  the  ad  run  in 
last  Wednesday's  paper  by  the  Dauphin 
County  Medical  Society? 

Would  you  really  refuse  to  treat  me  ( as  200 
doctors  in  New  Jersey  have  threatened)  if 
I  had  some  of  my  hospital  expenses  paid 
through  social  security  insurance? 

I  doubt  it.  I  think  you're  a  good  doctor 
In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  my  health.  I  put 
my  life  in  your  hands. 

But  wlien  it  comes  to  my  pocketbook.  I 
think  I  know  more  about  it  than  you  do.  1 
don't  think  you  should  try  to  tell  me  how 
to  pay  my  hospital  bills,  any  more  than  I 
would  try  to  tell  you  what  medicine  to  give 
me 

The  ad  said.  "Let's  keep  politics  out  of 
medicine."  I  agree.  But.  also.  "Let's  keep 
medicine  out  of  politics,"  Do  you  know  that 
the  King-Anderson  bill  for  health  care  in- 
surance specifically  prohibits  the  Govern- 
ment from  interfering  in  the  practice  of 
medicine?  And  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  paying  doctor  bills'' 

Do  you  know  the  position  the  American 
Medical   Association   has  taken  in   the  pasf 

In  1930  It  condemned  Federal  grants  to 
aid  States  to  reduce  Infant  and  maternal 
mortality  as  "unsound,  wasteful,  extrava- 
gant, unproductive  of  results,  and  tending 
to  promote  communism,"  (Digest  of  Official 
Actions,  1846  to  1958,  American  Medical 
Association,  p,  92,) 

In  1939.  the  platform  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  said  this  about  social 
security:  "Indeed  all  forms  of  compulsory 
security  even  against  old  age  and  unemploy- 
ment represent  a  •  •  •  step  toward  either 
communism  or  totalitarianism,"  (Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dec 
30.  1939,  p.  2428,) 

Concerning  voluntary  health  insurance, 
the  American  Hospital  Association  com- 
mented, "It  is  a  sad  fact  that  throughout 
the  1930's  and  early  1940's  the  American 
Medical  Association  did  not  believe  In  volun- 
tary sickness  Insurance  and  did  almost  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  its  development." 
(Hospitals.  Journal  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  December  1949,  p.  60) 

Did  you  know  that  the  AMA  Journal  has 
refused  to  print  an  ad  submitted  by  a  group 
of  doctors  to  explain  the  King-Anderson 
bill?  Have  you  seen  or  read  the  King- 
Anderson  bin? 

If  you  are  interested  In  this  important 
issue,  you,  your  patients,  and  the  general 
community  are  invited  to  an  open  meeting 
to  hear  both  sides  presented,  Wednesday, 
May  23,  7:30  p.m,,  at  the  forum. 

( This  message  sponsored  by  Retired  Ladies' 
Club  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Minnie  Botts, 
president.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  views 
a  person  may  hold,  the  differences  of 
opinion  should  be  held  on  a  high  level. 
Everybody  loses  when  efforts  are  made 


to  confuse  and  when  deceptive  appeals 
are  made  to  fear  and  hate. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  Ewtential  pl^ty 
and  in  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation. 
We  have  the  know-how,  the  ability,  and 
the  means  to  ease  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tress of  our  aged  fellow  citizens. 

President  Kennedy  has  a  program  to 
meet  this  great  challenge.  He  has  the 
courage  to  fight  for  what  he  believes 
right  and  just,  and  for  what  is  in  the 
public  and  national  interest. 

For  this  reason  his  proposal  deserves 
the  study  and  serioiLS  consideration  of 
every  American  citizen. 

It  was  President  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt who  said.  "We  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself." 
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FAIR  DEBATE:  THE  BASIC  CIVIL 
LIBERTY 

Mr,  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  weekend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  given  free  air  time  to 
urge  the  enactment  of  a  specific  legisla- 
tive proposal,  health  care  for  the  aged 
under  social  security.  The  networks 
which  had  given  free  time  for  the  airing 
of  one  side  of  this  controversy  refused 
the  request  of  those  on  the  other  side 
to  have  equal  time  to  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President. 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  in  which  the 
policy  decisions  are  made  in  the  political 
marketplace  of  freely  discussed  ideas,  it 
is  important  that  we  promote  the  dis- 
cussion of  ideas,  the  discussion  of  both 
sides  of  important  issues.  The  act  of  the 
major  networks  in  denying  equal  facili- 
ties to  both  sides  of  the  health  care  argu- 
ment was  commented  on,  and  decried  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  The 
ACLU,  known  for  its  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  questions  centered  in  the 
civil  liberties  field  and  taking  no  sides 
in  the  substantive  question  involved  in 
this  issue,  took  a  significant  step  toward 
bringing  a  better  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  fair  debate  as  the  basic  civil 
liberty  in  its  comment. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  arti- 
cle by  Marjorie  Unter  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Wednesday,  May 
23,   1962: 

In  another  development,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  said  that  the  three 
major  networks  should  have  granted  a  re- 
quest by  the  AMA  for  free  time  to  answer 
President    Kennedy's    televised    address 

John  de  J.  Pemberton.  executive  director 
of  the  ACLU.  said  that  his  organization 
took  no  stand  on  the  legislation.  But  he 
said  that  the  usual  methods  of  television  re- 
buttal— panel  programs  and  interviews — 
were  inadequate  when  a  President  had  at- 
tacked one  organization  exclvisively  and  de- 
voted a  half  hour  to  promoting  a  bill. 

The  union  suggests,  he  continued,  that 
"equitable  time"  be  granted.  The  President 
enjojrs  a  "much  enlarged  advantage  in  the 
opportunities  to  reach  the  public,"  he  noted 
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THE  ESTES  SCANDAL 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roitdebtjsh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  informed  my  constituents  in  my 
weekly  newsletter,  the  mushrooming 
Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal  has  captured 
much  interest  in  the  Capitol. 

Startling  revelations  point  clearly  to 
a  major  fraud  involving  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Among  the  disclosures 
has  been  the  admission  that  5.2  million 
bushels  of  grain  were  shipped  last  year 
across  commodity  district  lines  from 
Kansas  to  be  stored  in  Texas  bins  owned 
by  Estes. 

Obvious  favoritism  and  darker  hints 
of  huge  payofifs,  strange  deaths,  secrecy, 
influence  peddling,  crop  allotment  ma- 
nipulation, and  political  contributions 
are  among  the  ramifications  of  the  case. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
should  have  started  investigations  im- 
mediately, but  much  feet  dragging  has 
been  evident.  One-party  control  of  the 
entire  Federal  investigative  machinery 
is  to  blame.  The  American  people  de- 
serve to  know  the  entire  sordid  story, 
regardless  of  who  is  involved.  There  has 
already  been  too  much  time  elapsed  for 
records  to  be  destroyed  and  tracks  to 
be  covered  up. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  remove  all  grain 
from  Estes-controlled  storage  facilities 
is  an  admission  by  the  Department  that 
their  past  policies  have  been  tinted  with 
favoritism  and  apparently  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation. 


THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  BILL  MUST 
BE  CHANGED  TO  PERMIT  BAR- 
GAINING EUROPEAN  COMMON 
MARKET  TARIFFS  DOWN  TO  ZERO. 
WITHOUT  WAITING  ON  BRITAIN'S 
JOINING  IT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
bill,  H.R.  9900,  has  won  wide  support 
primarily  because  many  have  become 
convinced  that  we  must  have  a  way 
now  to  reduce  drastically  or  even  to  elim- 
inate the  highly  discriminatory  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  tariffs  against  our 
principal  industrial  exports.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  much-pub- 
licized special  authority  for  European 
Economic  Consununity  in  chapter  2,  sec- 


tion 211,  of  H.R.  9900  will  provide  the 
necessary  power,  once  the  bill  is  enacted 
into  law. 

I  regret  that  chapter  2,  as  it  now 
stands,  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  fact,  aS  now  written,  chapter  2  is 
largely  meaningless. 

THI    LANGTTACE    AND    LIMrTATIONS     OF    PRESENT 
CHAPTER    2 

Chapter  2  now  says :  ' 

Sec.  211.  Basic  Autiioritt. 

(a)  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  together  account  for  80  p^ercent 
or  more  of  the  aggregated  world  export  value 
of  all  the  articles  within  any  category,  he 
may.  In  carrying  out  any  trade  agreement 
with  the  European  Economic  Community 
under  this  title.  Issue  proclamations  as  to 
articles  within  such  category  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  expressed  in  section  201(b) 
of  this  Act. 

This  language  will  not  now  permit  us 
to  enter  into  special  ne^ioliations  with 
the  EEC  to  reduce  tariffs  by  more  than 
the  50  percent  generally  authorized  by 
the  bill.  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
United  States  and  the  six  countries  which 
are  now  members  of  the  EEC  do  not 
account  for  80  percent  of  world  exports 
in  any  significant  broad  category  of  in- 
dustrial trade,  except  perhaps  for  air- 
craft. 

This  means  that  the  present  formula 
would  not  permit  special  down-to-zero 
bargaining  in  such  vital  categories  of 
U.S.  exports  as  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
buses;  metalworking  machincr>-:  mining, 
construction,  and  other  indu.'^trial  ma- 
chinery; agricultural  machinery,  includ- 
ing tractors;  organic  chemicals;  oilier 
chemicals,  including  plastics  and  insec- 
ticides; oflBce  machinery;  power-gener- 
ating machinery;  other  electrical  ma- 
chinery; and  rubber  manufactures. 

It  appears  that  chapter  2  will  in  fact 
not  be  usable  over  a  broad  range  of 
product  categories  until  and  unless  the 
United  Kingdom  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries  formally  join  the  Com- 
mon Market.  A  widely  distributed  list. 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, shows  that  26  major  categories 
of  trade  would  be  eligible  under  chap- 
ter 2 — but  only  if  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Ireland,  and  Norway 
all  succeed  in  joining  the  EEC. 

SOME   UNDESIRABLE    CONSEQUENCr.S   OV 
CHAPTER    2 

If  chapter  2  is  left  as  it  is,  and  if  the 
Six  is  not  in  fact  expanded,  our  chap- 
ter 2  bargaining  power  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  nullity.  Serious  injury  to  U.S. 
exports  will  follow  if  we  do  not  quickly 
eliminate  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Common  Market  external  tariff.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  while  possibly  pro- 
tracted negotiations  are  conducted  by 
third  countries  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Moreover,  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  the  EEC  will  not  expand 
beyond  its  present  size. 

By  delaying  tariff  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  we  will  also  be 
subjecting  the  European  neutral  nations 
to  unnecessary  hardship.  These  coun- 
tries— Sweden,    Austria,    Finland,    and 


Switzerland — are  no  less  a  part  of 
Europe  than  other  countries  which  have 
applied  for  membership  in  the  EEC. 
Their  economies  are  interdependent 
with  others  in  Western  Europe.  But  be- 
cause they  wish  to  preserve  political 
neutrality,  they  cannot  become  full 
members  of  the  EEC.  The  EEC  now 
says  that  only  countries  which  are  will- 
ing to  go  on  to  full  political  union  are 
acceptable  as  members.  The  position  of 
the  neutral  countries  could  be  greatly 
eased,  if  not  eliminated,  if  EEC  tariffs 
could  be  substantially  reduced. 

Finally,  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
faces  an  equally  bleak  prospect  for  ex- 
port expansion  in  the  Common  Market 
if  we  cannot  act.  The  formula,  as  it 
now  stands,  announces  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  have 
it-s  hands  tied  until  several  other  coun- 
tries join  the  Common  Market.  This 
will  not  be  good  news  for  those  who  are 
looking  to  us  for  leadership.  The  delay 
will  be  exploited  by  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
tie  up  more  areas  in  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. The  Soviet  Union  has  already 
.stepped  up  political  pressure  on  Fin- 
land. It  is  telling  the  Iranians  in  spe- 
cial broadcasts  that  they  had  better  look 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  since  Europe  is  clos- 
ine  its  doors  to  them. 

Tlio.se  who  have  repeatedly  and  con- 
vincingly been  told  that  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  must  be  remedied, 
and  remedied  quickly,  by  the  removal  of 
obstacles  to  a  large  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  in  the  Common 
Market,  will  naturally  ask,  "Why.  in  the 
name  of  reason  or  logic,  are  we  being 
a.sked  to  approve  a  provision  which  we 
cannot  now  use.  pnd  which  announces 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  wants 
to  have  its  hands  tied  until  several  addi- 
tional countries  join  the  Common 
Market?" 

I  am  afraid  that  chapter  2.  as  it  now 
stands,  regards  the  solution  of  U.S. 
trade  and  balance-of-payments  problems 
as  secondary  to  an  objective  which  ap- 
pears to  dominate  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  This  overriding  objective  is  to 
get  Britain  into  the  Common  Market. 
And.  if  we  were  to  attempt  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  bargaining  down  the  EEC  tariff 
now,  Britain  might  be  distinctly  less  in- 
terested in  getting  inside  that  tariff  wall. 

Therefore,  says  chapter  2.  whatever 
the  consequences  for  our  exports  and 
our  balance  of  payments,  we  must  main- 
tain pressure  on  Britain  by  putting  into 
cold  storage  the  power  to  eliminate 
Common  Market  tariffs.  Presumably  we 
are  to  adhere  to  this  stand  even  if  it 
takes  years  for  Britain  and  the  EEC  to 
work  out  mutually  agreeable  terms  of 
Britain's  membership. 

If  the  worst  happens  and  Britain 
decides  not  to  join  the  Common  Market, 
chapter  2  will  become  "all  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing." 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  in  a 
May  18,  1962,  story  from  London  on  Brit- 
ain's negotiations  to  enter  the  Common 
Market,  quotes  an  American  official  as 
saying,  and  I  read : 

All  the  steam  will  go  right  out  of  Ken- 
nedy's  trade  program  if  these  negotiations 
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fall  through.  For  one  thing,  some  of  the 
provisions  are  predicated  on  Brltlah  mem- 
bership In  the  Common  Market  such  as  the 
one  that  permits  cuts  to  zero  tariffs  on 
products  where  80  percent  of  world  trade  la 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market.  It's  only  with  Britain  inside  that 
such  a  provision  v?ould  have  any  point. 

THE     LANGUAGE    OF     CHAPTER     2     CAN     AND     MUST 
BE   CHANGED 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  that  this 
au.surd  dilemma  of  our  own  making  is 
neces.sary. 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  on  May  17,  I 
.set  forth  at  length  why  I  think  the  basic 
policy  of  bludgeoning  Britain  into  the 
Common  Market  is  mistaken.  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  believing  the  advantages  of 
this  policy  to  be  largely  illu.sory.  I  also 
outlined  the  many  real  disadvantages 
of  the  policy  for  the  United  States.  Quite 
apart  from  the  .<-erious  effect  which  it 
may  have  on  our  balance  of  payments 
position,  persistence  in  this  policy  could 
damage  our  relations  with  virtuall.v  the 
whole  of  the  free  woiid  outside  the  six 
counties  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 

Technically,  it  is  very  simjilc  to  woik 
our  way  out  of  the  trap  In  addition  to 
the  words  of  chapter  2— 'If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty together  account  for  80  percent  or 
more" — there  could  be  inserted  after 
'United  States".  ",  the  Eui-opean  Piee 
Trade  Association,".  Appropiiate  paral- 
lel changes  to  take  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  A.ssociation  can  be  made 
in  the  remainder  of  chapter  2. 

This  small  change  of  language  would 
permit  us,  at  any  time  after  enactment 
of  the  trade  bill,  to  do  what  we  cannot 
now  do  until  and  unless  Britain  and 
other  counti-ies  join  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. It  would  let  us  bargain  with  the 
present  EEC,  Britain,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  EFTA  without  waiting  for  them 
to  joint  the  Common  Market. 

The  change  would  be  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  basic  rationale  of  chapter 
2:  Where  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
vanced European  industrial  economies 
have  already  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  take  over  80  percent  or  moie  of  the 
world  market,  the  presumption  is  that 
they  could  stand  up  to  competition  in 
those  commodities  without  the  crutch  of 
tariff  protection. 

I  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
change  on  April  4,  1962. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  Thursday,  May  24. 
to  Monday,  May  28,  on  account  of  official 
business  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania) .  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SA"5rLOR,  for  45  minutes,  tomorrow, 
May  24,  1962. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schneebeld,  for  2  hours,  on  June  14, 
1962. 

Mr.  Carey  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert > ,  for  5  minutes,  tomorrow,  Mav  24, 
1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schneebeli>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  E>ooLEY. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr  Kearns. 

Mr  Alger. 

I  The  following  Membei's  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Cfller. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S  J  Re.s.  149.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
natf-  the  week  of  June  25,  1962.  as  "Interna- 
tional Castings  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  1349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Chun  Hong; 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Cambrea: 

H  R  1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Machado  Ormonde; 

H.R.  1533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Kyong  Ja; 

H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Kai  Dong; 

H.R.  1604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 
E.  Hewitt; 

H.R  1650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Kemeny; 

H.R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Borwick  Warbls; 

H.R.  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Klkue  Yamamoto  Leghorn  and  her  minor 
son.  Yuichlro  Yamamoto  Leghorn; 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
B.  Avila; 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  D, 
Morton; 

H.R.  2687,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Helen  Papplano; 


H.R.  2838.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Founda- 
tion; 

H.R.  3005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Aurella  ( Chlara  EM  Gesu ) ; 

H.R.  3148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madda- 
lena  Haas; 

H.R.  3696  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
M.  Kaplan; 

H.R  4365  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c 
Daniel  J.  Hawthorne,  Jr.; 

H.R  4380.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  posses- 
sion to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  private 
land  claim  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

H  R  4563  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Ge!b; 

H  R  5610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plerino 
Rcnzo  Picchione; 

H.R  5686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Willie  Mae  Brown; 

H.R  5689,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fellcja 
.S.uilevicz; 

H  R  6344  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
I  Fred)  Young; 

H  R  6464  An  ,TCt  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  D 
Rose; 

H  R  6772  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hen- 
dnkus  Zoetmulder    (Harry   Combres); 

H  R  6773  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Ausrust    14.    195T    (Private   Law   85-160); 

H.R  7477.  An  act  to  repeal  section  409  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949,  requiring 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  eligible  public  building  projects; 

H.R  7671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louanna 
L.  Leis; 

H.R.  7752.  .A.n  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7777  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisabetta 
Picciunl, 

H.R.  8030  An  act  to  amend  the  act  admit- 
ting the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union 
in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the  con- 
struction of  State  charitable,  educational 
penal,  or  reformatory  institutions; 

HR  8195  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roi..ld 
L    Mutter; 

H.R  8482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J 
Pencle: 

H.R.  8515  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R    Banks; 

H.R.  8628  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jasepii 
A    Tedesco. 

H.R  8916  An  act  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of  con- 
struction for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  8941.  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by 
the   will  of  Esther  Cattell   Schmitt; 

H.R  9060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  G 
Burgess; 

H.R  9097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public 
lands  in   Idaho, 

H.R  9188  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  benefits; 

H.R  9409  An  act  for  the  relic,  of  Mrs 
Iris  Ann  Landrum; 

HR.9596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
E    Moore; 

H_R.  9597  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
N    Tull; 

H  R  9647  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  amenda- 
tory contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9699.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  certain  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  lix;ated  in  Prince  William 
County,  Va  ,  and   for  other  purposes; 

HJi.9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend   certain  Army.  Navy 
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and  Air  Porce  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  serrtces  to  the  Boy 

Scouts  ol  America  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  In 
Greece  In  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9753.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(7) 
and  5(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
relating  to  employment  of  members  of  Com- 
munist organizations  In  certain  defense 
facilities: 

H  R.  9805.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
Mission  National  Historic  Site; 

H  R.  9830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
B.  Hogan; 

H_R.  10098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  at  Antietam  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Site;  and 

H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orsollna 
lallonardo,  Mrs.  Chow  Chul  Ha,  and  Giu- 
seppe Anlello; 

S.  2270.  An  act  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer 
certain  counties  from  the  western  division 
of  the  western  district  of  Missouri  to  the 
St.  Joseph  division  of  such  district,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2806.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigra- 
tion laws,"  to  increase  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  expended; 

8.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Porce  Academy;  and 

S.J,  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 


BILLS      AI^D      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R.  1349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Chun  Hong; 

H.R.  1372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Cambrea; 

H  R.  1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Machado  Ormonde; 

HR.  1533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Kyong  Ja; 

H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong  Kal 
Dong: 

H  R.  1604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 
E.  Hewitt: 

H.R.  1650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Kemeny; 

H  R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Berwick  Warbis; 

HR.  1701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Klkue  Yamanaoto  Leghorn  and  her  minor 
son.  Yulchiro  Yamamoto  Leghorn; 

H.R  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
B    Avila: 

H  R  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
D.  Morton; 

H.R.  2687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Helen  Fapplano; 


HJi.  2838.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Pounda- 
tion; 

H.R.  3005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Aurella  (Chiara  Dl  Gesul ; 

H.R.  3148.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madda- 
lena  Haas; 

H.R.  3696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
M.  Kaplan; 

HJi.  4365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5. 
Daniel  J.  Hawthorne,  Jr  : 

H.R.  4380.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  posses- 
sion to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  prlva'e 
land  claim  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 

H.R.  4563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abra- 
ham Gelb; 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plerlno 
Renzo  Plcchione; 

H.R.  5686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Willie  Mae  Brown; 

H.R.  5689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fellcja 
Saiilevlcz; 

H.R.  6344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
(Fred)  Youne: 

H.R.  6464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  D 
Rose: 

H.  R  6772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hendri- 
kus  Zoetmulder  (Harry  Combres); 

H  R.  6773  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1957  (Private  Law  85-1601; 

H.R.  7477.  An  act  to  repeal  section  409  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949.  requiring 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  eligible  public  building  projects. 
H.R.  7671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louaniia 
L.  Leis; 

H  R  7752.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
bctta  Plcclonl: 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  amepd  the  act  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  WashlnG;ton  Into  the 
Union  in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the 
conftruction  of  State  charitable,  educatiosinl, 
penal,  or  reformatory  institutions; 

H.R.  8195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  L. 
Mutter: 

H.R.  8482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J. 
Pericle: 

H.R.  8515.  For  the  relief  of  James  R   Btiiks; 

H.R.  8628.  For  the  relief  of  Joseph  A. 
Tedesco: 

H  R.  8916  An  act  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  jf  con- 
struction for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  George  Wa,=h!ngtjn 
University  Hospital  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

HJI.  8941.  An  Eict  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
will  of  Esther  Cattell  Schmltt; 

H.R.  9060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  G. 
Burgess: 

H.R.  9097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public 
lands  in  Idaho; 

H.R.  9188.  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A. 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  benefits: 

H.R.  9409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iris 
Ann  Landrum; 

H.R.  9596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  E. 
Moore; 

HJI.  9597.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
N.  T-ull: 

H.R.  9647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  amenda- 
tory contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purp<i6es; 

H.R.  9699.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  certain  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  located  in  Prince  William 
County,  Va..  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and    Air   Force    equipment    and    to    provide 


transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Greece  in  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.9753.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(7) 
and  5(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
relating  to  employment  of  members  of  Com- 
munist organizations  in  certain  defense 
facilities. 

HR.9805  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
Mi.s.slon  National  Historic  Site; 

H  R.  9830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Hugan, 

HR.  10098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  at  Antietam  National 
Battlefield   Site;    and 

H  J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. May  24,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2104.  A  letter  from  the  As.sUt.int  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July  1961 -March  1962  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  prime  con- 
tract awards  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  jjursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2105.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  profxjsed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  permit  Investment  of  funds  of  Insur- 
ance companies  organized  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  obll'Jtatlons  of  the 
Inter-.^mcrican  Development  Bank";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2106  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  certain  public  space  under  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  10th  Street  SW  ,  for  public  park- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2107.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Pre.'l- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  ex- 
pressing serious  concern  about  the  limita- 
tion on  Indirect  expenses  connected  wl'h 
research  erants  included  In  the  pcndinT  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2108  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  3552 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  proceeds  from  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  uncirculated  coins  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  appropriation  from  whlcli  the 
expenses  of  rnanufacture  and  dlstributlcn 
were  paid";  ro^the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  LalXJr.  HJI.  11707.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  30.  1890,  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions thereof  authorizing  Federal  ccntrl- 
biition:s  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  of 
liigher  education  In  which  racial  segregation 
Is  practiced;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1727).  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 151.  Joint  Resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Dlvls-lon, 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project,  Wyo- 
ming: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1728). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aj  follows: 

By  Mr  CELLER 

H.R.  11870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  make  unla^n-ful  certain  restrictive 
j)ractlces:  to  the  Coramlttoe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  11871.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  make  unlawful  harmful  use  of  domi- 
nant economic  power:  to  the  Committee  on 
th"  Judiciary. 

HJI.  11872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Art  to  make  unlawful  the  exercise  of  mo- 
nopoly power  by  one  or  more  persons;  to 
the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  uniform 
tax  treatment  In  cases  of  divestiture  pur- 
suant to  orders  enf^jrclng  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   HALEY: 

H.R.  11874.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  an  additional  $100  tx)  cover  the 
cost  of  acquiring,  opening  and  closing,  and 
complete  servicing  of  the  burial  plot;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  11876.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  11878  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  11877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  direct  and 
Insured  loans  to  provide  housing  for  elderly 
persons  and  families  In  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SLACK : 

H.R.  11878.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  In  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  January  16,  1883,  to  temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  R.  11879.  A  bin  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate    and   of   certain    excise-tax   rates,    and 


for    other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS . • 

HR.  11880.  A  bni   to   amend    the   Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  oth«r  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HR  11831.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1944,  defining  "nonfat  dry  milk", 
m  order  to  Include  within  that  term  nonfat 
dry  mlllc  to  which  \'ltamln  A  or  D  has  been 
added:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Con^.merce. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H  R.  11882.  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction  In 
certain  cases  on  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  authorize  payment  from 
appropriated  funds  of  the  military  depart- 
ments of  amounts  determined  to  be  owing 
to  contractors  under  armed  services  housing 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    TOLLEPSON: 

H.R.  11883.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elrment.ary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and 
university  libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   ZELKSKO: 

HR  11884  A  bill  to  prohibit  profes-^ional 
associations  from  using  the  regular  dues  and 
fees  to  attempt  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation  by  the  Congress;  to  the 
Conimltttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MON  AG  AN; 

II  R.  11885.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  alien 
brother,  sister,  married  son,  or  married 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who  's  eligible  for  a  quota  immigrant  status 
under  the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  (4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on  the 
basis  of  a  petition  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  July  1.  1961.  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  nonquota  Immigrant;  to  the  Com- 
m:ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE; 

HR.  11886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
recomputation  of  annuities  where  persons 
designated  to  receive  survivor  annuities  pre- 
decease the  annuitants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    RUTHERFORD: 

HR.  11887.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  In  cer- 
tain lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  El  Paso,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R  11888.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  11889.  A  bill  to  provide  social  security 
coverage    as    self-employed    Individuals    for 
process  servers  In  Wayne  County.  Mich.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

H.R.  11890.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surpltis 
property  to  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
schools  for  the  physically  handicapped,  edu- 
cational television  stations,  and  public 
libraries:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr    MATHIAS: 

H.J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  17,  1962,  as  Antietam  Etey,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jndlclary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.  Res.  658.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 


study   of   the   production,   publication,  dis- 
tribution, merchandising,  and  exhibition  of 
objectionable    motion    pictures    and    related 
advertising;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GRAY : 

H.  Res.  659.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  Installation  of  electric  gen- 
crating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H  Res.  660.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash.;  to  the 
J.i.i't  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Mr.   WH ALLEY: 

H  Res.  061  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non -Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H  Res.  C62.  Re.-^olution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hiu^e  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Pe<-ieral  Installation  of  electric  gen- 
er;'t;ng  facilities  at  Hanford  Wash.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  11891.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Jack 
Starr:    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    FINO; 
HR  11892.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Gu;- 
seppe  Napolltano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jndlclary. 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH: 
HR    11893    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yuk 
Wau    Tam.    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mr    MOELLER: 
H.R.  11894.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    the 
Frlck-Gallagher  Manufacturing  Co.;    to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   O'BRIEN   of  fllinoU- 
HR   11895    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Wle- 
Elawa  Marlanna  Borczon;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  11896.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ellsa  B.  Canclno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11897.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Criscl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  11898.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wadleh 
Yousif  Mansor  Denha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desii 
and  referred  as  follows: 

355.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Philip 
W.  Crampton.  department  commander.  Vet- 
erans of  Poreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  re- 
qtiestlng  that  they  be  recorded  as  being  op- 
posed to  any  National  Guard  cut,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guard  Engineer  Battalion  In  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  Eileen  H.  Henry,  city 
clerk.  Hidden  HiUs,  Calif.,  relative  to  being 
opposed  to  a  Pederal  tax  on  income  derived 
from  State  and  local  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judiciary. 
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American  Agricaltnre  as  an  Influence  in 
World  AfFairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1962 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  15  a  world  food  forum  convened 
in  Washington  to  inaugurate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  forum  received  messages 
from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, distinguished  Members  of  the 
Congress  £Uid  leaders  of  many  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  delivered  the  open- 
ing address  of  the  first  plenary  session. 
More  than  1.400  eminent  scientists, 
educators,  and  administrators  attended 
the  forum  and  heard  Senator  Syming- 
ton's address.  It  set  the  stage  for  the 
plenary  session  which  followed  on  agri- 
culture as  it  relates  to  the  economic, 
scientific,  social,  and  political  structure 
of  all  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  Agriculture  as  an  Infi-uence  in 
World  Affairs 

(An  address  by  Senator  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, before  the  World  Food  Forum,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  May  15,  1962) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  such  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  the  leaders  of  world 
agriculture;  and  it  Is  rare  that  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  of  agriculture  has 
been  gathered  under  one  roof. 

Today  marks  the  opening  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  creation  of  otir  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  One  hundred 
years  ago  today  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  bill  establishing  this  Department. 

The  fruits  of  this  act  have  benefited  not 
only  the  people  of  this  country,  but  people 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
centennial  celebration  is  opening  on  this 
International  theme. 

Farm  problems  are  common  to  all  na- 
tions. The  United  States  is  no  exception,  as 
Secretary  Freeman  can  testify.  Hunger  Is 
no  respecter  of  national  boundaries. 

I  have  the  advantage  of  viewing  the  role 
of  agriculture  in  world  affairs  from  two 
dl.^tinct,  but  not  incompatible  positions. 

As  a  representative  in  the  Congress  from 
one  of  the  major  agricultural  States,  I  know 
the  value  to  our  farmers  of  foreign  markets 
for  farm  products. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  have  observed  the  problems  and 
tensions  which  arise  among  nations  due  to 
lack  of  food  and  fiber,  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

You  all  recognize  the  significance  of  food 
and  fiber  as  a  force  in  world  politics  or  you 
would  not  be  here  today. 

Historically,  food  has  been  a  source  of 
friction  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots." 

From  earliest  recorded  hi.story.  clans. 
tribes,     and     nations     have     struggled     and 


fought  with   their  neighbors   for  possession 
of   productive   crop   and  grazing  land 

Food  as  a  factor  in  world  politics  is  no 
less  significant  today.  Lack  of  food  can 
drive  nations  to  desperate  acts. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  live,  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  hanging  over 
us,  we  must  comprehend  the  role  that  food 
can  play  in  keeping  the  peace  and  relieving 
International  tensions. 

Agricultural  trade  was  the  source  of  sub- 
stantial funds  for  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  embryo  economy.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  steamship,  exports  of  our  farm 
crops  became  even  more  important  As 
early  as  1839  we  exported  $80  million  in 
agricultural   commodities 

The  westward  expansion  of  our  Nation 
was  financed  to  a  great  extent  by  capital 
obtained  through  export  of  agricultural 
products.  As  late  as  1897  they  were  70 
percent  of  our  total  exports. 

Today  they  are  about  26  percent  of  total 
exports. 

American  farmers  have  traditionally 
looked  beyond  the  Nation's  boundaries. 
The  market  for  farm  products,  like  the 
market  for  industrial  goods,  is  not  limited 
by  national  borders.  It  is  as  wide  as  the 
world  Itself. 

U.S.  farm  products  today  are  being  shipped 
all  over  the  free  world — to  Canada  and  latin 
America,  to  Europe,  to  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  south  Asia  and  the  Far  Fast. 

As  markets  have  expanded,  the  value  of 
goods  sold  has  increased.  Last  year  our  farm 
exports  reached  a  record  total  of  nearly  $5 
billion.  This  was  equal  to  about  one-sixth 
of  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings. 
The  significance  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports In  the  international  food  picture  is 
seen  by  the  fact  that  we  supply  one-fifth 
of  the  total  volume  of  world  agricultural 
exports. 

Cotton,  often  the  most  Important  cash 
crop  in  my  State  of  Missouri,  is  the  biggest 
dollar  earner  of  all  agricultural  exports. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  1960  crop  was  sold 
abroad. 

Because  the  American  farmer's  market  Is 
worldwide,  his  interests  are  clgsely  tied  to  in- 
ternational economics  and  p)olitlcs. 

He  Is  affected  by  the  outcome  of  tiu^lff 
negotiations  in  Geneva  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Tariffs  can 
decide  the  export  fate  of  our  farm  products. 
He  is  affected  by  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports established  by  the  Common  Market. 
Unduly  high,  protected  Common  Market  agri- 
cultural prices  means  reduced  sales  of  U.S. 
commodities. 

He  is  affected  by  drotitjhts.  floods,  and 
other  natural  calamities.  Nearly  every  part 
of  the  world  Is  periodically  afflicted  by  these 
natural  disasters.  They  cut  crop  prcxluction, 
and  thereby  Increase  demand  for  U.S.  food 
and  fiber. 

Our  world  faces  a  tragic  paradux  While 
relatively  few  countries  are  burdened  with 
the  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses,  a  far 
greater  number  live  under  the  shadow  of 
hunger  and  famine. 

These  contrasts  in  food  resources  have  been 
summarized  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  follows : 

"Diets  are  nutritionally  adequate  in  the  30 
industrialized  nations  in  the  temperate 
northern  area,  which  accounts  for  one-third 
of  mankind,  more  than  900  million  people. 
Their  production  of  food  and  things  they 
can  trade  for  food  assures  their  fCK:)d  supply; 
now,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"For  most  of  the  70  less  developed 
countries  in  the  semitroplcal  southern  area, 
diet^  are  nutritionally  inadequate,  with 
shortages     in    proteins,     fats,    and    calories. 


These  countries  contain  over  1.9  billion  peo- 
ple. In  most  of  them,  population  is  ex- 
panding rapidly,  malnutrition  Is  widespread 
and  persistent;  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  food  problem  soon  will  be  solved  " 
The  Industrialized  countries  of  the  free 
world  cannot  afford,  from  either  a  political 
or  humanitarian  point  of  view,  to  let  wide- 
spread food  shortages  persist  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

These  countries,  most  of  them  still  politi- 
cally unstable  and  uncertain,  are  impatient 
with  the  rat*  of  their  economic  develop- 
ment; and  are  seeking  the  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  needed  to  help  them  create 
Jobs  and  purchasing  power.  They  are  im- 
patient with  the  shortage  of  teachers  and 
schools,  of  dt>ctors  and  hospitals  Above  all 
they  are  Impatient  at  the  lack  of  the  funda- 
mentals, especially  food  and  housing. 

Hungry  and  destitute  people  are  seldnm 
rational  about  politics  or  anything  el.'-e. 
Hunger  breeds  discontent  and  this  works 
against  e.^tabllshment  of  a  sound  and  stable 
society. 

The  United  States  has  been  using  its  great 
agricultural  productive  capacity  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries 

Tlirough  the  food  for  peace  program,  we 
are  supplementing  the  agricultural  resources 
of  over  1(X)  countries,  with  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  13  billion. 

Food  for  pence  exports  In  1961  had  a  value 
of  »1  5  billion,  out  of  the  total  15  billion 
for  agricultural  exports. 

Since  1954.  when  the  basic  authority  lor 
this  program  was  enacted,  food  for  peace 
shipments  have  amounted  to  approximately 
$10  billion  out  of  total  U.S  farm  exports 
of  about  %30  billion,  one-third  of  our  entire 
agricultural    exports. 

Food  for  peace  Is  performing  two  func- 
tions Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  combat 
hunger  by  the  use  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties which,  because  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity,  we   have   in   abundance. 

But  it  is  also  promoting  economic  devel- 
opment, which  promises  long-range  benefits 
for  the  recipient  countries,  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  the   free   world. 

It  also  furthers  understanding  of  the 
United  States,  an  awareness  that  our  coun- 
try wants  to  help  others,  because,  using 
President   Kennedy's  phrase,  "it  is  right" 

Sound  as  it  may  be.  however,  the  food 
for  peace  program  is  not  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  world  food  imbal- 
ances. It  is  unsound,  both  morally  and 
economically,  to  place  part  of  the  world  on 
a  permanent  dole 

The  food  for  peace  program  has  been  an 
Important  means  of  meeting  a  special  sit- 
uation It  may  continue  to  be  needed  for 
some  years;  but  it  Is  a  palliative  rather 
than  a  cure. 

If  the  serious  food  Imbalances  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world  are  to  be  corrected,  the 
countries  that  are  not  producing  sufficient 
food  for  their  needs  must  develop  their  own 
agricultural  systems,  or  export  other  prod- 
ucts for  the  currencies  which  will  purchase 
their  needed  food  and  fiber.  These  coun- 
tries must  either  step  up  their  output 
through  Increased  productivity  of  agricul- 
ture, or  industrialize  to  the  point  where 
they  can  purchase  their  needs. 

We  hope  that  one  day  they  will  become 
"genuine  customers"  for  the  farm  products 
which  we  can  produce  more  efficiently  than 
they. 

Our  domestic  development  programs  have 
always  been  geared  to  the  creation  of  pur- 
chasing power  and  economic  independence. 
This  was  the  end  result  of  the  Marshall  plan 
in  Western  Europe,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
the  result  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
our  other  assistance  programs. 


Today  over  1.200  United  State?  agricul- 
tural speclallBta  are  assisting  and  training 
foreign  agricultural  leaders,  scientists  and 
technicians  In  over  50  countries.  Thousands 
of  foreign  agriculturalists  are  coming  to  the 
United  States,  to  find  out  why  our  fanners 
are  so  efficient. 

Not  only  does  this  association  provide  for 
sharing  of  the  skills  necessary  to  develop 
their  agricultural  systems;  It  Is  also  an  im- 
portant means  for  furthering  International 
understanding  and  good  will. 

Through  these  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. United  States  agriculture  exerts  a 
strong  and  favorable  Influence  on  interna- 
tional relations.  In  the  past  100  years  we 
have  built  up  a  vast  reservoir  of  agricul- 
tural know-how.  When  we  share  our  knowl- 
edge with  other  countries,  we  can  help  them 
develop  the  full  potential  of  their  resources 
and  create  a  better  life  for  their  peoples. 

In  addition,  our  agriculture  has  consider- 
able Influence  on  the  economies  of  the  "have" 
countries.  For  example,  we  are  a  reliable 
source  of  supply  for  commodities  such  as 
cotton  and  soybeans,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced In  ."iubet.vntial  volume  In  Western  Eu- 
rope or  Japan.  By  exporting  to  countries 
short  of  these  commodities  we  raise  their 
standard  of  living  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  developed  countries  have  a  direct  stake 
In  helping  us  attain  a  satisfactory  balance 
In  our  Intematlonal  payments. 

The  United  States  Is  spending  large  sums 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  Our  agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  economically  de- 
veloped countries,  especially  Western  Europe, 
help  provide  the  resources  which  enable  us 
to  maintain  their  aecurlty,  and  also  the 
economic  stability  of  the  free  world.  Ob- 
viously, without  these  exports  we  could  not 
maintain  indefinitely  armies  In  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Our  best  cash  customers  for  farm 
products  are  Canada,  Japan,  the  Common 
Market  Countries,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  other  Western  European  countries. 

But  we  are  also  selling  substantial 
quantities  for  cash  to  many  other  countries. 
Including  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

In  1961  we  sold  these  cash  buyers  farm 
products  valued  at  $3.5  billion. 

International  markets  are  now  recognized 
as  a  partial  solution  to  our  problem  of  over- 
production; and  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  our  ability  to  compete 
for  them.  Although  our  agricultural  export 
trade  has  been  Important  since  tobacco  was 
first  grown  In  the  colonies,  all  too  often  we 
have  taken  a  passive  approach  to  exports.  If 
foreign  countries  needed  our  products,  and 
we  had  surpluses  on  hand,  we  exported.  Too 
often  we  left  the  Initiative  to  the  buyer. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  In  following  that 
policy  we  abandoned  a  good  many  markets 
to  countries  which  took  the  Initiative  as 
sellers. 

The  need  for  a  positive  and  aggressive 
program  to  promote  exports  is  now  fully 
recognized.  We  are  making  active,  intelll- 
pent  efforts  to  sell;  and  we  are  setting  new 
ex{X)rt  records.  We  have  found  that  America 
is  well  able  to  compete  in  world  markets  on 
many  farm  products.  Only  on  a  few  items 
are  our  exports  In  some  degree  subsidized. 

We  are  paying  Increased  attention  to  qual- 
ity. We  can  and  do  produce  high  quality 
products,  and  It  is  essential  that  we  main- 
tain this  quality. 

In  spite  of  our  success  In  recent  years, 
there  Is  cause  for  concern  as  regards  the  fu- 
ture. Foreign  trade  barriers  erected  by  a 
great  many  of  the  economically  developed 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  give  our  prod- 
ucts a  fair  chance  to  compete.  Barriers 
being  erected  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  are  of  particular  concern  to  us. 

The  Common  Market  area  Is  a  densely 
populated,  highly  developed  Industrial  com- 


plex.    Aa  B  group.  It  U  the  world's  leading 
Importer  of  agriculture  octmmodltles. 

In  1960,  the  countries  making  up  the  Com- 
mon Market  bought  $1.1  billion  of  UJ5.  farm 
products.  It  U  imperative  that  these  great 
industrial  countries  pursue  trade  policies 
which  will  expand,  and  not  contract,  Inter- 
national  trade. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated  fixed 
tariffs  with  the  Common  Market  on  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  agriculture  trade,  some 
$700  million  worth.  On  some  Items  such  as 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  certain  fruit  and  vege- 
table products,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
reasonably  favorable  fixed  tariffs.  On  these 
items  we  know  where  we  stand,  and  we  hope 
to  expand  their  export. 

For  another  group  of  items,  principally 
grains,  and  certain  livestock  products.  In- 
cluding ix)ultry,  the  Common  Market  is  mov- 
ing toward  a  variable  levy  Ej-stem.  This 
means  that  Us  Import  fees  can  be  adjusted, 
upward,  or  downward  as  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect domestic  producers. 

The  Items  in  this  group  constitute  about 
$400  million  worth  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  Common  Market.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  assurance  that  we  will  be 
granted  access  to  this  market  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  and  although  we  have  not  yet  received 
that  assurance,  the  way  is  still  open  for 
further  negotiations.  Of  course  we  are  hope- 
ful that  we  and  our  European  allies  can  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  vital  problem. 

Poultry  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  problems 
we  face  In  negotiating  with  the  Common 
Market.  The  recently  established  Common 
Market  policy  on  poultry  would  raise  the 
tariff  on  poultry  exported  to  West  Germany, 
by  far  the  largest  Importer,  from  about  6 
cents  a  pound  to  an  estimated  12  or  13  cents 
a  pound.  Such  an  Increase  will  obviously  en- 
courage uneconomic  Common  Market  pro- 
duction, and  keep  our  poultry  at  a  perma- 
nent disadvantage. 

I  am  disappointed  by  this  move  toward 
protectionism  exhibited  by  the  Common 
Market.  The  United  States  In  large  measure 
financed  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Western  Europe.  We  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Common  Market  because  It 
represents  urgently  needed  economic,  and 
ultimately,  we  hope,  political  unity  for  that 
area. 

U.S.  support  of  the  Common  Market,  how- 
ever, has  been  predicated  on  the  theory  that 
trade  policies  of  the  market  would  encourage 
trade  exjMinslon  across  the  board,  as  well  as 
common  political  and  security  policies. 

The  proposed  variable  levy  proposal  de- 
parts drastically  from  the  freer  trade  spirit 
of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
to  which  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States  has  subscribed  in  the  past. 

An  Immediate  problem  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  Is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  Trade  Agreements  Act  which 
expires  on  June  30. 

The  President  proposes  to  replace  it  with 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  new 
legislation  would  give  us  flexibility,  and 
greater  strength  at  the  bargaining  table 
Our  negotiators  can  then  offer  the  Induce- 
ment of  deejjer  and  broader  tariff  cuts  than 
Is  currently  possible,  with  the  proviso  that 
United  States  concessions  would  be  fully 
matched  by  reductions  In  trade  barriers  on 
the  part  of  the  negotiating  countries. 

Our  trade  problems  with  the  Common 
Market  will  not  be  solved  without  this  au- 
thority. It  Is  Imperative,  however,  that  any 
agreement  with  the  Common  Market,  or  an 
individual  country,  provides  assurances  that 
reasonable  terms  of  access  will  be  provided 
for  U.S.  farm  products.  I  would  not  favor 
any  kind  of  package  arrangement  which 
helps  one  segment  of  our  economy  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

The  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Common 
Market  nations  for  the  Interests  of  their 
farmers  Is  understandable.     But  Europe  also 


has  many  nonfarmers.  people  who  man  the 
area's  rapidly  expanding  Industries. 

Europe's  high-priced,  relatively  IneiBclent 
agricultural  system  should  not  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  her  total  economic  devel- 
opment. A  fair  measure  of  the  relative  e(B- 
clency  of  U.S.  farmers  can  be  made  by  an 
examination  of  the  expenditures  made  for 
food  here,  and  in  Europe. 

Food  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  total 
private  expenditures  ranged  In  1960  from  a 
low  of  26  percent  In  Denmark,  to  a  high  of 
43  percent  in  Italy. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  the  figtire  was  30 
percent  and  for  Prance  32  percent. 

In  the  United  States  our  people  in  1960 
spent  only  22  percent  of  their  private  outlays 
for  food. 

I  suggest  Government  agencies  find  a  way 
to  disseminate  within  the  Common  Market 
and  Western  Europe  generally  Americas 
views  on  the  meaning  and  advantages  of 
liberal  trade  Commercial  groups,  especially 
those  cooperating  w'th  the  Goverrunent  In 
market  de\elopment  work,  can  play  a  very 
real  part  in  this  public  relations  effort. 

The  development  of  a  sound  case  so  as  to 
Influence  ptibllc  opinion  In  the  Conunon 
Market  on  the  merits  of  lessening  trade  re- 
strictions on  agricultural  commodities  would 
most  certainly  be  mutually  beneficial. 

The  Common  Market  maintains  an  Infor- 
m^on  office  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Job  of  presenting  their  story  to 
the  American  people.  A  mutual  exchange  of 
Information  between  peoples,  rather  than 
between  diplomatic  mlasiotu  and  negotiat- 
ing teams,  would  help  to  form  closer  ties  be- 
tween tlie  Conimon  Market  and  the  United 
States. 

If  we  can  work  out  a  closely  working  part- 
nership between  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  United  States,  we  will 
Increase  enormously  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  entire  free  world. 

The  ultimate  result  of  so  great  an  Increase 
In  Western  strength  may  be  the  break  In 
the  cold  war  stalemate  that  has,  thus  far, 
eluded  us. 

US  agriculture  Is  a  world  influence  by  its 
example  and  Its  success;  and  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  our  achievements.  The 
American  farmer  Is  one  of  the  strongest 
pillars  of  our  economic  system 

The  ingenuity  of  our  farmers  consistently 
confounds  the  best  plans  of  our  Government 
farm  experts.  The  trouble  In  some  crops  is 
that  our  farmers  are  too  resourceful,  and 
manage  to  produce  more  on  less  land  when- 
ever they  are  confronted  with  production 
controls. 

The  most  revealing  contrast  between  our 
economic  system,  and  that  of  the  Russla:is, 
is  seen  in  agriculture. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Communists  are 
poor  farmers  because  Karl  Marx  was  a  city 
boy.  In  any  case,  the  performance  of  tlie 
Communists  Is  very,  very  poor  from  any 
angle  of  comparison  In  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. We  produce  60  percent  more  food  than 
Russia,  which  has  a  land  mass  2^^  times  oiirs 
and  40  percent  more  cropland. 

Forty  percent  of  the  Russian  labor  force 
Is  employed  In  agriculture,  compared  to  8 
percent  in  the  United  States, 

The  United  States  worker  spends  about 
20  percent  of  his  take-home  pay  for  food, 
compared  with  50  to  60  percent  for  the  aver- 
age Russian  worker. 

We  know  that  Red  China,  following  sev- 
eral successive  crop  failures,  has  had  to 
change  drastically  the  course  of  her  social 
and  economic  development;  and  Premier 
Khrushchev,  by  his  own  statements,  has 
left  little  doubt  about  the  shortcomings  of 
Soviet  agriculture. 

The  Inherent  weaknesses  of  a  totalitarian 
s\^tcm  of  government  are  well  Illustrated 
bv  performances  In  agrlculttire.  Under  both 
the  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  agricultural 
systems  the   individual  has  no  Incentive  to 
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produce.  By  their  emphaals  on  collective 
and  State  farms,  they  have  retreated  to  a 
feudalistlc  approach,  which  the  Western 
world  discarded  centiirles  ago. 

They  fail  to  recognlae  that  man  Is  not 
merely  a  cog  on  a  wheel  turned  by  the  state, 
and  that  individual  Initiative,  stimulated 
by  incentives  of  personal  advantage,  are 
basic  to  man's  achieving  his  full  productive 
potential. 

The  Communists  are  seriously  embarrass- 
ed by  food  shortages.  The  less  developed 
countries  that  are  trying  so  hard  to  Improve 
their  agriculture  can  make  comparisons, 
they  recognize  efficient  and  inefficient  agri- 
culture when  they  see  it. 

The  Reds  have  what  has  been  called  by 
horticulturists  a  "grey  thumb."  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  United  States  has  the  biggest 
"green  thumb"  In  world  history. 
-  We  feed  and  clothe  185  million  people,  ship 
a  huge  volume  of  farm  products  to  other 
countries,  and  still  end  up  with  surpluses. 
Such  a  contrast  must  surely  impress  the  less 
developed  nations. 

We  in  America  have  Justification  for  pride 
in  our  ability  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 
The  fertile  soil  of  our  country,  In  the  hands 
of  our  efficient  and  Ingenious  farmers,  has 
created  a  productive  capacity  which  is,  and 
win  continue  to  be,  an  effective  ingredient 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  to  relieve 
hunger  and  privation  around  the  world 
through  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance; 
and  continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  this  foreign 
policy  instrument. 

American  agriculture  has  set  an  example 
which,  if  followed  and  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar requirements  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions, will  be  a  potent  force  for  achieving 
the  age-old  goal  of  eliminating  hunger  from 
the  world.  This  in  turn  will  be  no  small 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  what 
we  all  hope  for  more  than  anything  else, 
permanent  world  peace. 


The  President  Shoald  Take  Politics  Out 
of  His  School  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  a  former  super- 
intendent of  schools,  I  am  appalled  at 
the  shameful  conditions  in  the  public 
schools   in   the  Nation's   Capital. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  firetraps  and 
are  overcrowded.  It  is  only  a  miracle 
there  have  been  no  fires  with  loss  of 
life. 

The  White  House  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  securing  impacted 
aid  funds  for  the  38,000  federally  con- 
nected children  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Congress  would  provide 
money  if  the  President  took  politics  out 
of  his  school  program.  The  District 
schools  should  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
a  model  for  our  entire  country. 

They  have  been  shortchanged  by  $40 
million  since  1952. 

In  preparation  for  their  national  con- 
vention this  week  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
the   District   of   Columbia  Congress  of 


Parents  and  Teachers  knocked  for 
weeks  on  the  White  House  door  without 
getting  an  answer  or  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  their  plea  for  impacted  aid 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Democrats  are  in  control  of  the 
White  House,  they  control  the  Senate 
2  to  1,  they  control  the  House  263  to  174. 

Now,  in  all  commonsense,  why  no 
Presidential  action  on  impacted  aid 
for  the  District  of  Columbia?  Im- 
pacted aid  funds  go  to  3,700  school  dis- 
tricts in  50  States,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  part  of  the  United  States  too.  It  is 
85  much  entitled  to  impacted  aid  funds 
as   Guam   and   the   Virgin   Islands. 

I  include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks 
some  related  items. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  10.  1962) 

Still  in  the  UNrrED  States  of  America 

Denied  the  right  of  seU-gm-prnment  It  may 
be.  but  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  Indubii.a- 
bly  a  part  of  the  United  Spates  Thus  It  is  as 
much  entitled  as  any  other  community  In 
the  country  to  a  share  in  the  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  designed  to  help 
those  school  systems  which  have  been  heavily 
burdened  by  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. No  community  exemplifies  this 
plight  more  conspicuously  than  the  National 
Capital.  Here,  moreover,  a  great  many  of 
the  Federal  employees  exempt  themselves 
from  payment  of  the  District  income  tax. 

Representative  Carroll  Kearns,  a  stead- 
fast friend  of  the  public  schools  everywhere 
and  of  the  principle  of  general  Federal  aid 
to  education,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Impacted  area  school-aid  bill  p.-issed  by 
Congress  some  time  aeo  to  bring  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  line  for  the  bill's  benefits. 
Senator  Morse  Introduced  a  similar  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  some  time  ago  Elemen- 
tary Justice,  we  think,  dictates  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure. 

Rfpublican  State  CoMMrrrEE 
FOR  THE  District  of  Columbia, 

Wa^htngton.  DC  .  May  2.  1962. 
Hon.    Carroll   D.   Kearns. 

Member  of  Congress.  Hou.sc  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Carroll:  Your  bill,  similar  to  S.  2830, 
to  provide  impacted  area  aid  for  District  of 
Columbia  schools  will  be  much  appreciat<>d 
by  many  people  in  our  community,  particu- 
larly the  Negro  group  who  are  most  affected. 
Also,  your  provision  to  prohibit  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  general  fund  to  the  high- 
way fund  will  be  equally  well  received,  its 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  the 
Negro  community  to  the  highway  program 
because  some  8,000  homes,  Including  about 
25.000,  will  be  destroyed,  and  most  of  them 
are  Negro  homes.  They  do  not  think  they 
can  get  comparable  housing  in  terms  of  price, 
location,  and  quality  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  for 
individual  home  ownership  as  a  result  of 
the  highway  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl    L.    Shipley, 

Chairmayi. 


District  of  Columbia  Congress  op 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Branch  of 
THE  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents AND  Teachers. 

Washington.  DC.  April  30,  1962. 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns, 
House  of  Representatives. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  Is  with  sincere  ap. 
preciatlon  for  your  interest  in  the  financial 
plight  of   the   District  of   Columbia   that   I 


write  to  you  to  thank  you  for  your  sponsor- 
ship of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  program  for  impacted  aid  for  this  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  equities  of  the  case  alone  would  cry 
out  that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
participate  in  the  moneys  provided  under 
appropriation  for  Impact  aid. 

The  year  1961  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  second  decade  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  operating  schools  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  large  numbers  of  federally  em- 
ployed families  are  residing.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  never  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram 

The  funds  gained  from  this  law  are  avail- 
able for  operating  expenses  of  the  schools  for 
all  the  children  in  these  federally  impacted 
school  districts.  This  money  is  presently 
b^'ing  spent  for  the  education  of  nearly  11 
million  children  or  about  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  children  in  attendance  in  school. 
The  District  of  Columbia  does  not  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  to  our  financial  regret. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  and  their  extension 
is  recognition  of  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  impact  Federal  activities  had  on 
various  school  districts.  Since  1950  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  3,700  commu- 
nities under  the  Federal  aid  iihpact  program, 
but  not  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  874  provided  that  a  district 
which  wished  to  be  allocated  financial  assist- 
ance must  fulfill  any  of  four  qualifications: 
If  revenues  available  to  a  school  district 
from  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as  the 
result  of  the  Federal  acquisition  of  territory; 
if  this  district  provided  education  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal 
property:  or  if  there  has  been  or  will  be  a 
sudden  and  substantial  Increase  in  the  school 
attendance  as  the  result  of  Federal  activ- 
ties,  a  school  district  will  be  allotted  funds 
The  District  of  Columbia  meets  these  re- 
quirements and  therefore  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  In  this  program 

The  financial  needs  of  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  compelling  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  program  of  impact  aid. 

The  policy  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  supports  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  augment  State  and  local 
suppurt  for  schools  In  federally  impacted 
areas 

The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  has  voted  to  request  the 
National  Congress  to  Include  In  this  policy 
specifically  support  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  program.  This  matter  is  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  national  board  of  managers  meet- 
ing prior  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
to  be  held  in  Portland,  Oreg  ,  on  May  20, 
21  22.  and  23,  1962.  A  strong  representation 
will  be  made  at  that  time  as  it  appears  that 
certainly  the  District  of  Cohimbla  should 
share  with  the  other  districts  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  Impacted  districts, 
moneys  under   the  Impact  aid  program. 

Congress  should  not  neglect  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  system.  There  Is  a  gross 
lack  of  classrooms,  instructors  and  even  the 
bare  essentials  of  teaching  materials  such  as 
textbooks,  etc. 

Only  recently  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  $157  million  to  allow  Increases  In  the 
1962  aid  payments  to  school  districts  that 
serve  large  numbers  of  Federal  employees' 
children,  but  again  the  District  was  not  in- 
cluded. The  House  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Included  $50  million  more  In 
impacted  area  school  money  than  the  ad- 
ministration asked.  The  impacted  school 
funds  included  about  $11  million  for  school 
districts  in  the  Washington  area  whose  en- 
rollments have  been  increased  by  children  of 


Federal  employees.     Once  more  it  is  noted 
that    the    District    of    Columbia    was    not 
.    granted   any   moneys   under    this   appropri- 
ation. 

Thirty  out  of  100  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  are  children  of  parents 
who  live  or  who  work  on  federally  owned 
proi>erty.  There  are  some  34,000  of  these 
children  In  the  school  population  of  115,000 
pupils  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tlie  percentage  of  Federal  Impaction  which 
results  in  payment  to  the  school  districts  in 
almost  every  case,  with  only  one  exception, 
is  less  than  the  Impact  percentage  of  feder- 
ally connected  children  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  look  forward  to  the  immediate  passage 
of  this  bill  to  Include  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  impact  aid  program  and  thank 
you  for  your  Interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 
^  Frances  C.  Blacklow 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Blacklow. 
President ,  District  of  Columbia  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teacher.': 


H.R.  11496 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  providing  financial 
assistance  for  local  educational  agencies 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities  in 
order  to  provide  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the 
change  in  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel  tax  law  needed  to  insure  that  such 
assistance  will  be  fully  effective 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  9(8  i 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  local  educational  agencies 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities",  ap- 
proved September  30,  1950  (20  US  C  244 
(8)  ),  Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  District 
of  Columbia,"  after  "Guam.". 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor 
vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  ",  approved 
April  23.  1924,  as  amended  (DC.  Code  47- 
1901),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Ex- 
cept as  permitted  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942,  no  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  those  derived  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  the  jiurjxjses  described  in 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)   of  this  paragraph." 


Crisis  in  Nation's  Capital  School  System 
Congressman  Carroll  D  Kearns  (Repub- 
lican of  Pennsylvania)  today  charged  that, 
"the  present  crisis  In  the  public  schools  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  directly  caused  by  the 
political  maneuvering  of  some  liberal  Demo- 
crats In  the  Congress  and  the  White  House, 
will  not  be  solved  by  an  Interest-free  grant 
of  $120  million  as  proposed  by  Dr  Carl  Han- 
sen. In  the  first  place,  tlie  Congress  is 
unlikely  to  provide  It.  Secondly,  the  crisis 
would  not  have  arisen  if  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats In  control  of  the  Congress  were  willing 
to  actually  do  something  abotit  our  school 
problems  Instead  of  Just  talking  about  what 
needs  to  be  done." 

Congressman  Kearns  has  Introduced  a  bill. 
H  R.  11496,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
50.000-member  District  of  Columbia  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Is  ex- 
pected to  back  this  up  wlt'a  similar  action  at 
its  annual  convention  this  week  in  Portland, 
Oreg  The  national  PTA's  strongly  support 
impacted  aid  for  school  districts  of  the  coun- 
try This  program  is  now  in  Its  11th  year, 
and  Congressman  Kearns  said  the  District 
of  Columbia's  school  crisis  was  the  result  of 
Its  exclusion  from  the  operation  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  He  said.  "The  District 
has  been  shortchanged  about  $40  million  over 


the  10  years  this  program  has  been  In  effect. 
The  District  has  been  getting  highway  funds, 
and  welfare  fands  and  it  is  not  realistic  to 
argue,  as  some  do,  that  the  Federal  payment 
makes  impacted  aid  funds  unnecessary.  If 
they  are  unnecessary,  then  highway  funds 
and  welfare  funds  are  also  unnecessary." 

The  Kearns  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
School  Superintendent  Carl  P.  Hansen;  Carl 
Shipley,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs 
Eugene  Meyer,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

Congressman  Kearns  said  today  that: 

"Shameful  conditions  exist  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  largely  as 
a  result  of  neglect. 

"Tlie  White  House  has  failed  miserably  to 
provide  the  leadership  needed  to  correct  the 
situation.  The  President  says  he  is  deeply 
committed  to  aid  to  education.  Here  is  the 
place  to  prove  it,  right  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

"Impacted  aid  funds  go  to  3,700  school 
districts  In  50  States.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  part 
of  the  United  States,  too.  It  is  as  much 
entitled  to  Impacted  aid  funds  as  Guam 

"Thirty  percent,  or  about  38,000  of  the 
128,000  children  in  the  District's  schools  are 
federally  impacted  within  the  meaning  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

"Many  liberal  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  Dem(x;rats — who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  continued  neglect 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — where  its 
schools  are  concerned — send  their  children 
to  private  schools  in  the  District  or  Vir- 
ginia or  Maryland. 

"The  conditions  of  the  District's  schools 
add  up  to  a  scandal.  They  are  overcrowded, 
and  many  of  them  are  firetraps.  It  is  only 
a  miracle  that  there  have  been  no  disastrous 
fires  with  loss  of  life. 

"The  fair  words  of  the  Democrats  regard- 
ing education  have  a  hollow  sound  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

"If  the  President  raised  his  voice  in  this 
matter  as  strongly  as  he  did  in  the  recent 
steel  crisis,  the  Congress  undoubtedly  would 
vote  Impacted  aid  funds  for  the  District's 
schools. 

"The  District  PTA's  have  tried  for  weeks 
to  get  an  afBrmative  statement  in  support 
of  Impacted  aid  funds  out  of  the  White 
House  without  success." 


Guatemala 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Guate- 
mala, our  ally  to  the  south,  is  presently 
facing  a  grave  crisis.  Its  elected  Presi- 
dent, Miguel  Ydigoras,  whose  term  runs 
until  1964,  although  facing  great  odds, 
has  thus  far  weathered  all  storms  and 
has  succee<ied  in  warding  off  leftist 
forces  joined  at  times  by  extreme  right- 
ists' efforts  to  depose  him.  He  needs  our 
moral  and  economic  help.  He  brings  to 
bear  upon  his  office  determination  to 
fend  off  conimuni.sm.  His  ta.sk  is  made 
all  the  more  burdensome  by  Fidel  Castro 
who,  from  Cuba,  seeks  to  create  as  much 
unrest  in  Guatemala  as  possible. 

The  bearded  and  despicable  Cuban 
Communist  dictator  sends  his  aids  and 
infiltrators  into  Guatemala.  He  seeks 
revenge.     He  has  not  forgotten  that  the 


President  of  Guatemala  is  not  only  a 
good  friend  of  the  United  States  but 
made  his  country  available  for  the  train- 
ing of  Cuban  rebels  prior  to  their  un- 
fortunately unsuccessful  invasion  of 
Cuba  last  year. 

The  Fidel  Castro  movement  in  Guate- 
mala tries  to  cash  in  on  the  popular 
clamor  of  youth  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  for  better  social  justice. 
Cleverly  organized  riots  of  confused  stu- 
dents were  staged  in  Guatemala  City 
and  certain  misguided  professional  men 
joined  the  forces  of  disorder  against  the 
President.  In  myopic  fashion,  they  op- 
posed the  new  tax  bill  advanced  by 
President  Ydigoras  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  higher  living  .standard  and 
more  social  reforms.  These  taxes  were 
proposed  in  pursuance  of  the  principles 
of  the  American  Alliance  for  Progress. 
They  involve  direct  income  taxes,  includ- 
ing lawyers,  doctors,  architects  and  so 
forth,  who  resent  such  exactions  for  the 
nation's  sood.  Most  of  these  profes- 
sional men  have  heretofore,  regardless 
of  amount  of  income,  paid  a  toll  of  but 
$4  annually  as  individual   income  tax. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  leftist  Revolutionary 
Party,  the  former  President,  Juan  Jose 
Arevalo,  who  plans  to  run  for  election 
in  1964,  has  forbidden  his  supporters  to 
join  the  attack  on  the  duly  elected  Pres- 
ident Ydigoras  declaring  that  Commu- 
nist elements  have  taken  a  prominent 
role  in  those  attacks.  The  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
under  the  Communist  inspired  Arbenz 
regime,  came  out  with  a  pastoral  letter 
in  support  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment warning  of  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism which  are  behind  the  attacks 
against  the  President. 

It  is  charged  that  President  Ydigoras 
easily  gets  excited,  has  a  low  boihng 
point.  Many  of  us  are  so  endowed.  Is 
that  so  serious''  I,  too,  get  righteously 
angry  in  face  of  unfair  frustration  and 
difflculties.  That  is  hardly  a  reason  to 
oust  him. 

This  is  his  main  difficulty:  the  higher 
middle  classes  and  upper  classes  gen- 
erally are  against  his  reforms,  prompted. 
as  th<^y  are,  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Happily,  his  opponent,  Arevalo,  spoke 
out  in  oppo.sition  to  use  of  any  force  or 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Grovemment 
and  desires  to  win  from  Ydigoras  the 
Presidency  of  Guatemala  in  a  fair  elec- 
tion. He  desires  office  through  ballots, 
not  bullets. 

Some  in  government  complain  that 
the  government  of  President  Ydigoras 
has  not  endowed  his  country  with  enoueh 
social  benefits.  They  admit  he  has  gone 
far.  but  not  far  enough.  The  facts  in- 
dicate that  more  sch(X>ls  have  been  built. 
more  land  has  been  redistributed  among 
small  farmers  during  the  4  years  of 
President  Ydigoras'  regime  than  in  any 
time  in  the  history  of  Guatemala  Mod- 
ern labor  laws  have  been  introduced  and 
the  social  .security  system  has  been  im- 
proved. It  has  not  progressed  far 
enough,  but  given  a  comparatively  short 
time  more,  it  shall  be  adequate. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  large 
Indian  population,  representing  about  54 
percent  of  the  entire  population  has  been 
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measurably  heightened.  There  has  been 
an  introduction  and  increase,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  model  rural  extension 
service.  This  is  no  small  achievement 
among  an  illiterate  Indian  population, 
of  whom  40  percent  do  not  speak  even 
Spanish.  Many  still  speak  in  native 
Indian  tribal  language,  unintelligible  to 
all  but  neighboring  tribes. 

Economic  difBculties  are  exacerbated 
by  Guatemala's  single  crop — coffee — 70 
percent  of  sdl  products  grown  is  coffee. 

There  are  inadequacies,  shortcomings, 
difficulties,  inequalities — but  it  is  un- 
realistic to  visit  all  the  sins  of  the  coun- 
try upon  one  man — President  Ydigoras. 
The  solution  takes  time.  At  least  the 
President  desires  solution  and  is  doing 
all  and  sundry  to  remove  these  evils  and 
bring  his  country  into  some  semblance 
of  economic  and  political  security. 

I  herewith  submit  some  interesting 
facts,  furnished  me  by  the  Embassy  of 
Guatemala  and  which  clearly  indicate 
great  progress : 

School  construction:  307  schools  with  a 
total  of  1,450  classrooms  have  been  built  in 
this  administration,  which  is  more  than  the 
classrooms  built  during  the  past  50  years  and 
the  cost  per  classroom  Is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  previous  ones  built. 

Housing  construction:  8,210  houses  have 
been  built  and  distributed  among  low-in- 
come families  at  a  per  unit  cost  of  $2,738, 
including  land,  virbanization,  and  overhead 
administrative  costs.  The  living  area  is  of 
600  square  feet  and  consists  of  3  bedrooms, 
livtng-dinlng  room,  kitchen,  and  bathroom. 

Land  settlement:  28,000  parcels  of  land 
have  been  distributed  (there  is  no  problem 
whatsoever  in  the  land  distribution  as  the 
Government  has  big  holdings  of  It:  the 
problem  lies  in  the  economic  side  as  there 
are  not  enough  funds  to  start  the  recipient 
persons  in  the  building  of  their  homes, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  supervised  credit). 

New  laws  in  effect:  (a)  Rent  law:  which 
protects  the  low-income  people  from  paying 
excessive  rent,  fixed  at  no  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property  per  month; 
(b)  labor  law:  this  law  protects  the  workers 
In  their  respective  Jobs  and  to  b«  fired  with- 
out proven  Justification  and  which  also  en- 
titles the  worker  to  claim  1  mcaith  of  salary 
per  each  year  worked  In  the  same  firm.  The 
representatives  of  the  syndicates  cannot  be 
fired;  (c)  FHA  law:  is  In  operation  since  the 
beginning  of  1853. 

List  of  projects  of  law  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  National  Congress  of  Guate- 
mala: 

1.  New  agrarian  reform  law. 

a.  Penal  code  project. 

8.  Guarantee  Investment. 

4.  Law  creating  the  free  port  of  Matias  de 
Galvez. 

5.  Civil  service  law. 

6.  Labor  benefit's  bank. 

7.  Project  of  law  concerning  unproductive 
lands. 

8.  Project  of  law  on  family  patrimonies 
and  parceling  of  land. 

9.  Project  of  law  creating  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Agrarian  Transformation. 

10.  Project  of  law  concerning  agrarian  de- 
velopment zones. 

II  Income  tax  law  (approved  in  its  third 
reading  at  Congress) . 

12.  Project  of  law  on  territorial  tax. 

13.  Project  of  law  creating  the  Housing  In- 
stitute. 

Potable  water  program:  110.000  persons 
have  benefited  with  the  introduction  of 
potable  water  to  small  villages  (this  does 
not  cover  the  capitals  of  the  Departments 
(States) ) . 

Malaria  eradication  program:  Great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  In  this  respect  and 


we  can  show  that  In  1958  we  had  37  per- 
cent of  positive  cases  while  in  1962  we  only 
have  less  than  1  percent  of  positive  cases. 
It  can  be  said  that  Guatemala  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  Latin  America  which 
has  been  striving  to  give  its  people  the 
needed  social  and  economic  reforms.  It  Is 
also  trying  very  hard  to  obtain  loans  from 
different  institutions  in  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  those  programs.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  loans  will  be  granted,  especially 
those  that  fall  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  in  order  to  expedite  the  re- 
forms so  badly  needed  and  deserved  by  the 
Guatemalan  people. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Guate- 
mala's agriculture.  Glenn  Hopper  in  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  last  February  4, 
WTOte  about  her  new  agrarian  reform 
saying : 

Guatemala,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
President  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  is  dramatically 
demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  field  of 
agrarian  reform  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  and  in  a  free  society.  A 
report  from  that  Central  American  nation 
tells  of  a  recent  ceremony  in  which  titles  to 
208  homesteads,  carved  out  of  one  of  the 
Government's  plantations,  were  distributed 
to  landless  farmers.  This  brings  to  22.090 
the  number  of  land  parcels  distributed  un- 
der the  Government's  agrarian  reform  and 
land-resettlement  program,  a  plan  which  is 
rapidly  swelling  the  ranks  of  Independent 
small  farmers  throughout  the  country.  In 
addition  to  the  property,  the  landowners  are 
entitled  to  receive  super^'ised  credit  with 
which  to  work  their  farms.  The  Guatemalan 
agrarian  reform  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
Fidel  Castro's  haphazard  and  mercenary  land 
distribution  program — one  which  has  Ec- 
lated individual  rights,  sneered  at  free  en- 
terprise, and  disrupted  the  whole  economy 
of  Cuba. 

Guatemala,  upon  the  above  showing, 
has  obtained  a  loan,  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  from  the  International  De- 
velopment Bank,  of  $3'j  million.  This 
loan  was  granted  about  3  months  aeo. 

I  believe  this  loan  will  be  productive 
not  only  of  economic  gains  but  of  good 
will  between  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala. 

"We  should  continue  our  support  of  the 
pi-esent  Government  of  Guatemala— a 
Government  that  desires  to  force  ahead, 
that  wants  to  remain  democratic,  and 
that  seeks  to  check  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Latin  America 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  national  lottery  of  Brazil. 

The  gross  annual  receipts  last  year 
amounted  to  almost  $17 '2  million.  The 
net  income  to  the  Government,  which 
was  treated  as  ordiiiar>'  revenue, 
amounted  to  over  SG  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Slates  would 
be  immen.'^ely  better  off  if  it  had  the  wis- 
dom of  our  South  American  neighbor. 


A  national  lottery  in  this  country  could 
easily,  painlessly,  and  voluntarily,  pro- 
duce over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new  in- 
come which  could  help  to  cut  our  high 
and  burdensome  taxes  and  also  start  to 
reduce  the  gigantic  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we  re- 
moved the  blinders  and  faced  the  fiscal 
facts  of  life? 


Rescue  Sqnad  Week 
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OF    VIRCimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  23.  19£2 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Albertis  S.  Harrison.  Jr.,  has  officially 
proclaimed  May  20-26  as  Rescue  Squad 
Week.  This  is  a  fitting  tribute  for  the 
courageous  men  and  women  who  voltm- 
teer  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  privileged  to  make 
an  addre.ss  concerning  the  observance  of 
Rescue  Squad  Week  In  Virginia,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  interesting  history  of 
this  organization  may  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
'A  Lsli  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  Grov- 
ernor's  proclamation  and  the  text  of  this 
address  delivered  in  Tappahannock.  Va., 
on  May  20,  1962: 

Rescue  Squad  Week 

Members  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Rescue  Squads  stand  by  for  emergency  calls, 
day  or  night,  throughout  Virginia.  Every 
year  tliese  volunteer  groups,  trained  in  first 
aid  and  rescue  operations,  respond  to  hun- 
dreds of  calls  and  are  responsible  for  saving 
many  lives.  In  addition,  they  serve  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  State  civil  defense  tystem, 
and  iis  such,  are  available  in  the  event  uf  a 
natiunul  en^ergency. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  people  of  Vlr- 
plnia  salute  these  rescue  sqvinds  by  the  ob- 
servance uf  the  period  May  20-26  as  Rescue 
Squad  Week.  They  merit  our  continuing 
support. 

A  S  H.«»isoN,  Jr., 

Governor. 

Rescue  Squads  in  Vmcjnia 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been 
invited  to  participate  In  the  dedication  of 
this  fine  new  building,  the  home  of  the 
Tappahannock  Rescue  Squad;  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  way  to  open  the  observ- 
ance of  Rescue  Squad  Week  in  Virginia. 

Thl.s  is  the  eighth  anniver.'iary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Rescue  Sqtiad  Week  in  Virginia, 
I  am  told  that  the  Idea  for  this  observance 
originated  here  In  Tappahannock,  Va.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Taliaferro.  Jr.,  the  capable  past  treas- 
urer of  the  International  Rescue  and  First 
Aid  Association  and  the  editor  of  the  First 
Aid  Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Rescue  Squads,  was  the  moving  force,  I 
undersUind,  in  the  i.ssuance  of  tlie  Governor's 
proclanmtlon  in  1959  which  established  the 
annual  observance  of  Rescue  Squad  Week  in 
Virginia. 

Let  me  say.  Just  here,  that  the  development 
of  rescue  squads  In  Virginia,  throughout 
the  country,  and  now  even  on  an  Inter- 
national basis  is.  in  these  times,  a  magnifi- 
cent lesson  of  what  can  happen  when  the 
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germ  of  a  single  good  Idea  goes  Into  action. 
Two  Important  ingredients  of  the  rescue 
squad  movement  are  that  it  depends  on 
vdluntary  community  action,  and  that  It  is 
an  idea  which  Is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  man's  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  told  that  the  germ  was  planted  on  a 
May  afternoon  in  1909  when  a  boy  on  the 
bank  of  the  R'^anoke  River  watched  help- 
lessly while  two  men  struggled  in  the  water. 
The  bystanders  shouted  advice,  and  threw 
branches  into  the  river — but  the  two  men 
drowned  becau.se  nobody  knew  what  else 
to  do. 

The  memory  cif  this  scene  haunted  the  boy 
and.  19  years  later,  in  May  1928,  as  a  grown 
man  Julian  S.  V71se,  with  nine  other  volun- 
teers, organized  the  Roanoke  Llfesaving  and 
First  Aid  Crew  At  first  the  crew  had  a 
difficult  time  overcoming  public  indifference. 
Scoffers  pointed  out  that  It  was  usually 
called  too  late  to  save  a  life  and  therefore 
arrived  only  to  help  recover  a  body. 

But.  gradually  the  public  began  to  learn 
that  the  crew  mfmbers  not  only  knew  what 
they  were  doing  hut  that  they  were  dedicated 
men  who  would  work  long  hours  on  the 
faintest  hope  ol  pumping  life  back  into 
someone  apparently  dead  And  then  one 
day  the  city  courcli  contributed  $300  for  an 
early  type  of  Inl.alator  for  gas  and  smoke 
victims.  A  fe^v  grappling  poles  were 
donated  A  conimunlty-education  pro- 
gram was  launched  to  promote  tlie  idea  of 
calling  the  crew  promptly  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or   night 

And  then  in  1931.  the  crew  made  a  .sensa- 
tional rescue  A  16-year-oId  Negro  l>oy  went 
down  in  a  lake.  Tlie  crew  had  its  boat  In 
the  water  11  minutes  after  the  boy  disap- 
peared, and  12  mi  mites  later  he  was  regain- 
ing consciousness  Tlie  public  was  con- 
vinced The  result  was  that  the  crew  was 
kept  busy  on  all  kinds  of  call.s--to  'he  scene 
of  accidents,  to  help  in  epidemics,  and  to 
supply  needed  equipment. 

Asked  one  day  to  explain  liow  lie  had  man- 
aged to  recruit  n  crew  of  volunteers  for  his 
project — the  number  then  had  risen  to  25 
men — who  were  v.illing  to  risk  their  lives 
wlthotit  any  compensation  to  themselves. 
Julian  Wise  gave  the  answer:  "It's  hard  to 
explain."  he  said,  "but  once  you  feel  a  human 
life  come  back  under  your  own  hands,  that's 
all  the  reward  Vv'ii  could  ask  " 

Here,  I  think.  Is  the  quality  of  spirit  which 
has  made  rv.scue  squads  the  kind  of 
Imaginative,  rcsj)onslbIc.  and  dedicated 
groups  they  are  to<lay  It  Is  a  \o:unt.eer  spirit 
whleh  Is  always  soeklnjt  new  kinds  of  com- 
munity service  to  meet  current  neetls  and 
Xo  prepare  for  n«w  c.>:utltlons  Polio,  for 
example,  did  not  stop  the  Roanoke  crew.  In 
1940  they  got  a  call  one  rainy  Sunday  after- 
noon that  an  Iron  lung  was  needed — and 
qvilckly.  The  crev,'s  squad  car  took  off.  At 
road's  end  the  men  had  to  lug  the  750-pound 
machine  across  a  creek  and  up  a  muddy 
bank.  They  found  an  11 -year-old  boy  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the 
respirator  began  its  steady  swish -swish.  Tlie 
crew's  iron  lung  stayed  in  the  home  for  6 
months  and.  shortly,  the  boy  was  back  in 
school. 

I  have  stayed  with  the  Roanoke  story  for 
some  minutes  no.  only  because  it  is  early 
history,  but  more  particularly  because  it 
illustrates  the  spirit  which.  I  am  sure,  lies 
behind  the  activities  which  each  of  you  per- 
form each  day.  :[t  is  this  spirit  of  inven- 
tiveness and  adventure  which  has  made  your 
activities  so  diverse  as  you  respond  to  the 
needs  of  particular  communities 

I  must  point  out.  however,  that  it  is  con- 
tagious. But  surely  this  is  the  kind  of  con- 
tagion we  need  more  of.  The  Idea  took 
fast  root  in  other  Virginia  communities  so 
that  It  soon  bec;ime  statewide  from  Tide- 
water to  the  southeast  Virginia  mountains. 
When  a  member  of  a  Virginia  rescue  squad 
moved  to  southern  Alabama,  he  carried  the 


germ  of  a  good  idea  with  him.  Here,  again. 
It  was  contagious.  He  organized  a  squad  in 
the  Alabama  community  and  soon  other 
communities  were  adopting  It.  Once  again 
the  operations  of  each  unit  were  varied  and 
inventive. 

Rescue  squads  are  sometimes  part  of  the 
volunteer  fire  department,  sometimes  of  a 
municipal  fire  department — sometimes  they 
operate  independently — sometimes  they  are 
indu.strlal  units,  scnnetlmes  they  are  units 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  particular  type  of 
rer;cue  operation,  such  as  underwater  diving 
units.  But  always  two  very  important  and 
very  basic  concepts  are  there:  the  volun- 
teers must  be  well  trained  for  their  Job.  and 
they  must  be  on  the  scene  of  crisis  as  soon 
as  possible,  regardless  of  the  hour  uf  the  day 
or  night. 

Tha  resvue  squad  niovemen'.  lias  come  a 
iQjig  way  since  us  dramatic  beginnings  in 
our  State.  Today  you  ha'.e  an  international 
association  with  headquarters  in  Alexandriti 
Va  .  and  members  in  most  of  the  Slate.';  and 
in  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  rescue  squads  of  today  are  performing 
ta.'^ks  as  varied  as  the  climates  in  which  they 
arc  located.  They  operate  on  l<ind  and  sea 
and  in  the  air.  There  are  ski  patr.)l  squads 
in  northern  localities  and  skin  divers  where 
wat<^r  rescue  work  is  needed.  Air  rescue 
services  are  provided  In  places  which  the 
ambulance  and  rescue  squad  truck  cannot 
penetrate 

Rescue  squads  are  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  Best  iiieuic!.]  facilities  available  in  areas 
f.ir  rPmote  from  the  nearest  hospital  And 
they  do.  They  are  often  called  upon  to  per- 
form uiip.casant  task.";  in  connection  with 
accidents  and  disasters.  No  one  likes  to  do 
these  jobs  but  someone  has  to  Tlie  vol- 
unteers of  the  rescue  squad  perlorm  them 
without  a  murmur. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  a  leader  in  the 
cr.  il  defense  aspec's  of  rescue  squad  pre- 
paredness, as  well  as  in  its  peacetime  aspects 
Over  the  past  20  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  prompted  civil  defense  and  has 
received  valuable  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  the  rescue  ^squads  In  this  work.  It 
has  also,  to  a  limited  degree,  offered  some 
assistance  In  return  to  the  local  rescue 
squads. 

Feden.l  ussistunce  in  this  direction  has 
been  limited  largely  to  providing  rescue 
training  and  technical  and  operational  guid- 
ance to  local  rescue  squads.  For  example 
yovi  are  meat  likely  familiar  with  the  hand- 
bo<iks  and  manuals  of  rescue  work  published 
and  made  available  by  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense and  Ms  predecessor  iifrencles 

You  all  have  heard  of,  or  some  of  you  may 
have  attended,  the  National  Rescue  Instruc- 
tors Training  School  at  Olney.  Md  .  Just 
north  of  Washington,  DC  Although  the 
training  school  has  not  been  In  operation 
since  1958,  the  facilities  at  Olney  are  still 
made  available  to  and  are  vised  by  local 
rescue  squads  There  were,  at  one  time, 
around  20  Federal  rescue  training  facilities 
in  different  areas  of  the  country. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
supporting  local  rescue  squad  efforts  and 
activities  would  be  further  expanded  by  a  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress.  This  Is  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  from  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia  In 
the  westernmort  reaches  of  the  State,  Con- 
gressman Pat  Jennings.  Under  this  bill  res- 
cue squads  and  volunteer  fire  departments 
would  be  eligible  for  the  first  time  to  receive 
donations  of  surplus  property  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Congressman  Jennings  has  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  two  preceding  Con- 
gresses. None  of  the  bills  har.  received  any 
action,  principally  because  they  have  not 
been  svipported  by  the  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  would  have  to  administer 
them. 

I  feel,  however,  that  a  good  case  can  be 
made   for   the   proposal   contained   in   these 


bills  What  better  use  could  be  made  of 
surplus  public  property  than  in  rescue  and 
first  aid  work?  These  are  certainly  func- 
tions that  are  performed  In  the  public  Mi- 
te rest 

I  am.  then,  concerned  that  the  Federal 
Government  encourage  your  activities  in  any 
way  that  is  appropriate.  But  I  emphasize 
the  word  "appropriate."  The  essential 
strength  of  the  rescue  crew  Idea  is  th.it  it 
Is  the  epitome  of  individual  responsibility 
for  our  fellow  men — of  voluntary  community 
action  to  meet  a  community  need.  This  is 
a  message  which  reaches  out  far  beyond  your 
own  community  for  all  of  America  and.  in- 
deed, for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  read  in  our  papers,  too  often  I  thaik.  of 
mans  inhumanity  to  man.  It  is  px>d  to 
know,  as  well,  that  each  day  and  each  night 
the  men  who  have  committed  themselves 
on  behalf  of  their  felhjw  men  tc  re'^cu'^  crew 
membership  are  the  kind  of  people  who  h«d 
made  this  commitment  out  of  their  own 
conscience  rather  than  because  any  law  re- 
quired them  to  do  it. 

It  appears  to  me  persoiially  that  the  rescue 
worker  combines  the  noble  and  heroic  fea- 
tures we  assaciate  with  the  mmuteman  :n 
our  early  hi.story  and  the  good  Samaritan 
Like  the  minuteman,  thpy  are  on  call  day 
and  ntghr  at  a  moments  notice  Like  the 
good  Samaritan,  they  are  ready  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  help  when  a  fellow  human  being 
is  stricken  b;,   illness  or  injury 

Rescue  sqi:ads  s!nnd  as  an  ever-present 
remiT'der  that  tiiere  are  still  people  m  Amer- 
ica v.ho  belice  tiir.t  they  are  their  brothers 
keepers  In  an  age  of  growing  cynKl.«m  and 
ruthless  pursuit  of  solely  personal  eoals.  the 
rescue  squad  movement  reemphasizes  those 
ideals  so  important  to  the  growth  of  our 
society  and  Nation:  That  there  is  real  wortii 
and  meaiilng  in  voluntary  tincompens  ited 
service  01  man  for  his  fellow  man. 


We  Must  Feed  the  Chinese  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

01     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1962 

Mr   DAQITE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 

normally  grrntly  moved  by  ihe  propa- 
ganda bits  ihal  parade  acros-s  the  paiMs 
of  our  daily  newspapers.  Tiie  heait- 
rending  pictui-e  of  a  Chinese  family  in 
hysterical  \€&vs  being  turned  out  of 
Hong  Kone  and  forced  to  return  to  iluir 
famine-stricken  homeland,  liowever.  is 
something  else  and  it  kepi  me  awake 
last  night  and  has  been  hounding  mo 
ever  sincf. 

I  have  been  adamant  in  my  resistance 
to  any  program  whereby  our  surpiu.s 
foodstuffs  would  be  given  to  Communist 
governments  and  thereby  relieve  tiiat 
much  of  their  economy  for  military  pro- 
duction and  further  agerression.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  these  poor 
people  have  been  expelled  or  allowed  to 
leave  mainland  China  and  it  is  an  in- 
dictment of  our  Christian  faith  if  we 
do  not  do  something  to  save  them  from 
the  starvation  which  must  be  their  lot 
if  they  are  forced  to  return  to  the  wa'^ted 
land  from  which  they  came. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  offered  the  limited  facili- 
ties of  Formosa  as  a  refuge  for  these 
wanderers.    I  also  note  with  considerable 
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annoyance  the  usual  tactics  of  the  antl- 
Nationalist  lobby  in  attempting  to  down- 
grade Chiang's  offer.  In  any  event  his 
proposal  is  something  tangible  and  I 
certainly  think  it  should  be  fully  ex- 
plored before  it  is  rejected  out  of  hand. 
Certainly  if  a  mere  hundred  starving 
people  can  be  saved  it  will  be  worth  the 
effort. 

I  can  only  speak  for  myself  but  I  do 
know  that  I  have  never  been  really  cold 
or  hungry.  And  I  do  know  that  we  have 
billions  of  dollars  of  surplus  food  in  stor- 
age which  is  going  to  waste.  And  I  know, 
too,  that  we  have  literally  poured  billions 
down  a  lot  of  idealistic  ratholes.  Here 
at  last  is  something  that  we  can  do 
which,  even  if  it  does  not  fully  redeem 
us  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  condemn  us 
as  materialistic,  will  at  least  give  us  a 
bit  of  inner  satisfaction  that  wc  have  not 
entirely  ignored  the  Master's  injunction 
to  feed  His  sheep.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
sist these  global  spending  schemes  that 
seem  to  reward  the  despots  and  ignore 
the  distressed.  But  hungry  people — and 
especially  hungry  kids — are  something 
else  and  we  should  get  on  with  this  dis- 
charge of  our  basic  humanitarian  re- 
sponsibility. 


The  Cost  of  the  President's  Medical  Aid 
Plan  May  Be  More  Than  the  People 
Can  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  article  from  our  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Thomas 
Curtis,  which  exposes  what  the  bill  to 
include  medical  care  for  the  aged  un- 
der social  security  will  cost  the  American 
people,  in  more  ways  than  one: 

What  Price  Medical  Care  tor  the  Aged? 

(By   Representative    Thomas   B.    Curtis,    of 

Missouri ) 

One  of  the  most  emotion-packed,  high- 
pressure  campaigns  ever  witnessed  in  the 
United  States  is  nearlng  Its  climax.  Its 
aim:  Government  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  increased  taxation,  under  the  social 
security  system. 

The  staJces  are  staggering.  If  passed  by 
Congress,  the  administration's  pl.in  promises 
to  be  the  most  expensive  single  piece  of  wel- 
fare legislation  in  history.  Cost  estimates — 
for  the  first  year  alone — vary  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's sanguine  $1  billion  to  an  Insur- 
ance company's  $4  billion.  Two  things  are 
sure:  the  cost  will  be  tremendous,  and  It 
will  come  out  of  your  paycheck  and  mine. 

Nevertheless,  an  incredible  drumbeat, 
much  of  It  inspi  ed  by  vested  interest  groups 
and  newly  formed  lobbying  organizations,  is 
mounting  to  help  ram  this  far-reaching 
iceislation  through  the  House  and  Senate. 
These  factions  are  trying  to  flood  Washing- 
t  m  with  letters  and  telegrams.  Across  the 
country  support  has  been  whipped  up 
through  a  series  of  rallies,  capped  by  a  huge 
githe  mg  in  New  York's  Madison  Square 
Garden  with  President  Kennedy  as  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 


The  problem  of  proper  medical  care  for 
the  aged  is  real  and  Increasing.  During  the 
past  50  years,  modern  mediLine  has  made 
reality  of  man's  age-old  dream  of  long  life. 
Yet.  as  people  age.  they  need  mo  e  and  bet- 
ter medical  care — in  many  cases  far  beyond 
their  means. 

Somehow  we  must  And  a  way  to  guarantee 
this  expensive  care  for  those  who  need  it 
But  before  it  is  too  late,  before  we  suddenly 
wake  up  to  a  financial  nightmare  of  mis- 
calculated costs  and  skyrocketed  taxes.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  pitfalls  in  the  proposed 
plan  for  medical  care  be  fully  under.'^tood 

Ponde-  the  thought  that  the  new  plan, 
added  to  already  scheduled  increases  In  the 
social  security  tax  for  old-age  benefits,  will 
boost  the  cost  above  what  many  waee  earn- 
ers will  pay  for  all  other  Government  serv- 
ices through  Federal  income  taxes  By  1968, 
under  the  proposed  plan,  the  total  social 
security  tax  for  a  m.in  who  makes  $4  O'W  a 
yea-  and  has  three  dep°ndents  will  be  $380, 
but  he  will  pay  only  8245  In  income  taxes 

Government-.=ponpored  medical  care  for 
the  a^red  has  been  a  flaminr;  issue  for  dec- 
ades. In  1943  Prerident  Roosevelt  lost  his 
battle  for  nationwide  cnmpuI."^ory  health  In- 
surance financed  by  a  Federal  payroll  tax 
President  Ei.^enhower  tried  a  bill  th.^.t  wuld 
provide  Government  contributions  from 
general  tax  funds  to  voluntary  health  plans. 
It,  too.  was  turned  down.  TTien,  In  the  fall 
of  1960,  Congres'=  enacted  the  Kerr-Mills  bill, 
which  granted  Federal  funds  to  medical 
care — to  be  matched  by  the  States  There 
is  an  important  provlro  In  Kerr-Mills:  this 
money  is  to  be  extended  to  ]->er.cons  whose 
Incomes  fall  be'.cw  certain  prercrtbcd  cell- 
In'^E. 

Already  28  St'^trs  and  three  territories, 
with  well  over  half  our  aired  population, 
have  pasred  leTlslation  to  secure  Kerr-Mllls 
money  from  ■Washington.  Four  other  States 
and  one  territory  arc  In  the  process  of  pass- 
ln<:;  legislation.  But  this  success  has  not 
pleased  those  poIitlci:;ns  who  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ns<'ume  total  control  of 
medical  care;  hence  the  drive  for  enactment 
of  the  proposal  now  before  Congress,  known 
as  the  K1n<T-.Anderson  bill. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  srantins:  of  hospital 
services  immediately  to  the  14.250.000  elderly 
Americans  who  are  now  receiving  benefits 
from  either  social  security  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  eventually  to  all  those 
particlpatln;;  in  the  social  security  pro'^ram, 
rcardlcss  of  need,  when  they  reach  65 

The  bill's  essential  provlrlons:  payment 
for  b3d  and  '^oard  during  a  90-day  hospital 
stay,  including  nursing,  di.ignostlc  services 
and  certain  drugs  (the  patient,  however, 
must  pay  $10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days); 
nursing-home  services  for  180  days  If  the 
patient  has  first  been  treated  In  a  hospital; 
ho.^pltal  outpatient  benefits  (less  a  $20 
diagnostic  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  patient); 
and  240  visits  a  year  by  a  visiting-nurse 
service. 

This  is  a  bountiful  river  of  generosity. 
But  below  its  surface  He  snags  that  should 
be  brought  to  light.  Consider  Just  how  this 
plan  was  put  together. 

Soon  after  President  Kennedy  was  elected, 
he  appointed  a  special  task  force  headed 
by  Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation.  and  Welfare,  to  draw  up 
new  medical-care  legislation.  The  result:  a 
bill  whose  provisions  require  hiking  the 
social  security  tax  base  from  $4,800  to  $5  000 
to  pay  for  its  benefits.  It  was  put  into  the 
corgressional  machinery  by  Representative 
Cecil  R.  King,  Democrat,  of  California  and 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of 
N"w  Mexico. 

Early  In  1961  the  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  a  re- 
view of  its  financial  strticture.  Chief  Actu- 
ary Robert  J  Myers  and  his  staff  reached  a 
st.trtling  conclusion:  It  wouldn't  work.  The 
benefit  payments  would  exceed  Incoming 
taxes. 


Thia  was  the  situation  when  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  began  pui;llc 
hearings  on  the  King- Anderson  bill  on 
July  24.  1961.  First  to  face  the  committee 
was  HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff,  who 
quickly  suggested  as  a  result  of  Myers'  find- 
ings that  the  tax  bafe  of  $5,000  be  rait-d 
to  85,200  so  the  plan  could  pay  it:-  own  w   v. 

But  would  this  tax  boost  actually  pay  foi 
all  the  benefits?  And  Just  how  solid  were 
the  facts  and  figures  that  the  Govprnment 
had  collected  to  estimate  the  cost  of  medical 
care?     Judge  for  yourself 

Cilcf  Actuary  Myr.s  weiit  r  vcr  the  figures 
supplied  by  experts  at  HEW  and  discovered 
that  from  thfm  it  was  Impossible  to  Judg-^ 
how  extensively  people  would  use  hosplt  Is 
If  they  had  insurance.  The  data  were 
simp'.y  incomplete.  Furthermore.  Myers 
pointed  out  that  all  the  fringe  costs  of  the 
bill — adminlstr.itive  expanses  of  record- 
keeping imposed  on  ho  pltals,  and  the  set- 
ting up  by  employers  of  new  taxpayment 
schedules — had  not  been  taken  into  account. 

Bad  as  this  wa^,  it  seemed  mild  next  to 
HEW's  method  of  estimating  hospital  costs. 
The  Department's  figures,  Myers  discovered, 
were  based  not  on  actual  records,  but  on  the 
reports  of  interviewers  who  had  visited  some 
5,000  beneficiaries  of  social  security  ii'.sur- 
a'lce  and  asked  them  If,  they  remembered 
what  their  recent  hospital  costs  had  been. 
(A  ."burgeon  General's  office  survey  has  re- 
velled that  people  over  65  understate  their 
W'^rst  illness'-s  to  Interviewers  by  33  percent  ) 

Yet  good  solid  information  is  available. 
No  better  data  exist  than  insurance-com- 
pany claim  experiences.  Example,  in  1958 
the  department  of  insurance  for  the  State 
of  New  York  spent  a  year  analyzing  hospital 
costs,  especially  where  elderly  persons  are 
concerned  Insurance-claims  records  of  13.- 
114,000  people  were  studied.  Participating 
in  tho  study  were  205  insurance  companies, 
the  Blue  Cr.  ss  and  Blue  Shield  and  36  self- 
administered  labor-management  welfare 
pi  ins. 

It  was  with  this  study  in  hand  that  an  in- 
surance executive,  H.  Lewis  Rielz,  went  to 
Washington  last  summer  to  challenge  the 
Government's  cost  estimates  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  He  came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  representing  583  organiza- 
tions which  handle  90  percent  of  all  the 
health-Insurance  policies  written  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Rletz  minced  no  words.  Instead  of  ho--^- 
pitul  and  nursing-home  expenses  costing  $1 
billion  In  1964  as  HEW  figured,  the  initial 
cost,  he  said,  would  be  150  percent  higher — 
or  $2.5  billion,  and  by  1983,  he  added,  the 
program  would  cost  $5  4  billion,  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  Government  esti- 
mate. Should  these  Increases  become  real- 
ity, Rletz  said,  social  secur'ty  taxes  would 
have  to  be  raised  to  about  11  percent.  Any 
further  cost  increase  would  raise  the  tax  even 
higher. 

Even  more  Incredible  has  been  HETW's  self- 
delusion  over  future  hospital  costs.  About 
these  costs  HEW  glibly  says  that  they  "will 
level  off  "  Yet  Its  own  figures  show  a  123- 
percent  Increase  since  1949.  (The  average 
dally  hcjspltal  bill  rose  from  $14  In  1949  to 
$32  in  1960)  And  HEW  A.sslstant  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  Cohen  told  Congress  In  1959 
that  "In  my  estimation,  hospital  costs  in 
the  United  States  are  going  to  rise  5  to  10 
percent  a  year  indefinitely." 

A  significant  fact  the  Department  has 
largely  Ignored  is  that  every  extension  of 
insurance  coverage  has  stepped  up  people's 
use  of  hospitals,  thus  raising  the  cost  of 
benefits.  The  same  would  be  true  with  the 
propo.sed  Federal-aid  program. 

One  of  the  weakest  elements  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's cost  estimates  relates  to  the  future 
cost  of  nursing-home  services.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  an  estimate  because  no 
data  are  available  from  insurers.  But  If  the 
Government  had  calculated  nursing-home 
costs   on    the   same   basis   as   hospital   costs. 
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It  would  have  come  up  with  a  figure  10 
times  higher  than  the  one  presently 
predicted. 

The  question  of  financing  the  plan  wa« 
not  the  only  one  to  confuse  last  summer's 
Ways  and  Means  hearings  Why,  some 
asked,  offer  tax-supported  Government  help 
to  everyb<xly  at  65,  when  many  people  will 
be  able  to  take  cire  of  their  own  needs? 
M  iny  committee  members  felt  that  the  bill 
would  be  only  the  first  step  U:>  complete 
Federal  control  of  the  medical  profession. 
Sptaking  on  the  House  floor.  Representative 
DruwARD  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri,  and 
1  have  also  explained  that  the  bill  would 
provide  in  most  cases  le.ss  than  25  percent 
of  the  care  needed  for  an  aged  person.  And. 
as  Hall  pointed  out,  when  a  person  is  un- 
able to  pay  his  medical  bill  under  King- 
Anderson,  he  must  then  apply  for  relief 
from  Kerr-Mills— the  very  bill  the  adminis- 
tration Is  trying  to  suppress.  Eventually, 
the  committee  decided  not  to  approve  the 
legislation,  and  the  Issue  died  for  the  time 
being 

Then  later  in  the  summer  the  White  House 
sponsored  a  new  or^anlFatlon  called  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Senior  Citizens  for 
Health  Care  Through  Social  Security.  Dr. 
Blue  Carten.son  resigned  his  post  at  HEW 
to  run  the  Smlor  Cit:zens  staff.  Campaigns 
were  organized  acro.'^s  the  N.itlon,  esi:)ecially 
In  the  home  districts  of  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Mean?  Committee,  to  promote  the 
proposed  legislation  Secretary  Ribicoff  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  addressed  White 
House  regional  conferences  In  Los  Angeles. 
St  L/iuls.  San  Francisco.  Madison.  Detroit 
and  New  York  City  Pro  King-Anderson 
newspapers,  such  as  the  Senior  Citizens  Sen- 
tinel, appeared  and  were  mailed  to  old  peo- 
pl""  acrf^iFs  the  country 

The  big  push  was  on — obvlou.sly  inspired 
by  more  than  Just  a  clesire  to  provide  medical 
a.ssistance.  Mcd:cal-care  legislation  appeals 
to  many  of  the  Nation's  16,500,000  elderly 
people,  who  represent  15  3  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  voting  strength.  Any  party  that 
can  win  a  sizable  bloc  of  elderly  citizens  will 
have  a  large  cvishinn  of  voting  power.  Hence, 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  meets 
later  this  summer  to  reconsider  the  medical- 
care  bill,  every  member  will  be  under  enor- 
mous pressure  For  If  they  approve  It.  the 
bill  almost  certainly  will  be  turned  into  law. 
no  matter  how  Inadequately  It  has  been  re- 
searched or  what  It  may  do  to  the  Nation's 
tax  structure 

How  un.'ound  this  legislation  Is  can  be 
seen  In  a  speech  prepared  last  November  by 
one  of  HEW's  top  researchers.  In  it,  he  re- 
ported that  HEW's  cost  estimates  for  old- 
age  medical  Insurance  were  about  one-fourth 
of  probable  costs  The  researcher's  speech 
was  canceled,  and  his  full  report  was  never 
Issued  But  HEW  was  unable  to  stop  circula- 
tion of  an  abstract  of  It. 

In  all  the  furor,  sensible  solutions  to  the 
problem  have  been  ignored  There  are  ways 
of  providing  proper  medical  care  for  older 
people  without  adding  more  billions  to  those 
now  being  spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

First,  taxpayers  should  get  a  break  for 
paying  any  part  of  their  parents'  medical 
costs,  including  medical  Insurance.  Today's 
Income-tax  laws  permit  the  taxpayer  no  de- 
duction unless  he  furnishes  over  half  the 
parent's  total  support.  If  a  person  is  in  a 
nursing  home  for  the  aged,  the  cost  of 
lodging  Is  not  deductible. 

Second,  the  King-Anderson  plan  Is  com- 
pulsory. But  people  should  be  free  to  choose 
the  type  of  insurance  that  best  suits  their 
needs.  Two  bills  which  would  help  people 
pay  for  such  voluntary  insurance  (sponsored 
by  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Representative 
Frank  Bow  and  Representative  John  Lind- 
say) have  been  placed  before  Congre.-s. 
Other  voluntary  proposals  have  been  made. 

Third,  more  and  more  people  are  Insuring 
themselves.      In    1952    few    insurance    com- 


panies offered  policies  for  people  over  65,  but 
today  practically  all  Insurance  companies  do 
so.  In  1961,  9  million,  or  53  percent  of 
the  aged,  held  such  Insurance.  The  Govern- 
ment could  encourage  this  trend  by  allowing 
in.^urance  companies  to  pool  their  funds  to 
provide  lower-cost  group  medical  insurance 
for  elderiy  people.  To  do  so  now  would  vio- 
late present  antitrust  laws.  But  last  sum- 
mer Connecticut  gave  its  insurance  compa- 
nies the  right  to  create  such  pool  funds;  the 
result  was  the  highly  successful  Connecticut 
65  plan,  providing  comprehensive  major 
medical  insurance.  This  plan  covers  all 
medical  expenses  i  $500  deductible)  in  or  out 
of  the  hcspltal  up  to  $10,000.  at  a  cost  of 
$10  a  month,  and  is  open  for  enrollment  re- 
gardless of  past  or  present  health  status. 

Fourth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
learn  how  each  community  now  solves  Its 
problems  of  providing  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  throwing  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on 
those  that  shirk  their  resFKjnsibillties.  There 
is  no  such  Information  available  now. 

Fifth,  we  should  make  It  easier  for  elderly 
people  to  pay  doctors'  bills.  Recently  Blue 
Shield  in  Illinois  began  a  new  insurance  pro- 
gram for  p>eople  65  and  over  which  covers 
the  cost  of  doctor  and  surgeon  fees  in  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  The  cost  for  a 
married  couple  with  less  than  $4,000  yearly 
Income:    only  $38  40  per  person  per  year. 

Finally,  private  pension  funds  should  be 
allowed  to  provide  medical  Insurance  for 
their  own  members.  These  funds  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  nearly  $50  billion,  and 
today  they  cover  15  million  wage  earners  and 
their  families.  Present  tax  laws  allpw  em- 
ployers to  deduct  from  corporation  taxes  the 
money  they  pay  Into  pension  funds  only  If 
the  funds  do  not  provide  health  benefits 
along  with  the  pension.  I  recently  intro- 
duced a  tax-law  amendment  to  change  this 

From  these  sources  and  from  many  others 
yet  ui~. tapped,  this  country  is  well  able  to  care 
for  Its  own — of  all  ages.  There  is  no  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  rush  head- 
lonc  into  a  program  as  untried  and  as  demon- 
strably unworkable  as  this  one.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  give  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  more  interested  in  generating  votes 
than  in  keeping  the  country  in  sound 
financial  health. 

The  basic  truth  is  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  set  up  yet  another  fantastically 
expensive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— o:.e  that  can  never  pay  for  Itself,  one 
that  the  people  do  not  need  and  the  Nation 
cannot  afford. 


What  the  American  People  Must  Do  To 
Get  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
Tention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1962 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  July  27,  1961,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Baltimore  City  Council  urging  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
I  feel  it  apprtjpriate  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Nation  both  the  address  of 
Louis  E.  Shecter  before  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 


gress, and  also  a  letter  received  by  Mr. 
Shecter   from   Senator  William   Prox- 

MIRE. 

The  letter  and  the  address  follow: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  April  26,  1962. 
Mr  Lor  IS  E   Sheoter, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Louis:  Tliank  you  for  sending  me 
your  magnificent  statement  on  genocide. 

It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  vigorously  support,  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  not 
promptly  act  on,  and  finally,  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  overwhelmingly  approve,  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

I    am   grateful    to   you    for   calling    latest 
developments  in  this  situation  to  my  atten- 
tion     I  will  certainly  follow  this  up. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLIAK    PROXMIRE. 

17.5.  Senator. 


(.Address  by  Louis  E.  Shecter.  National  Co- 
chairman.  Commission  on  International 
Affairs.  American  Jewish  Congress.  Friday 
April  13.  1962,  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel.  New 
York.  American  Jewish  Congress  National 
Biennial  Convention) 

What  the  American  People  Must  Do  To  Get 
Ratification  or  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion 

The  purpose  of  my  appearance  is  to  review 
the  facts  regarding  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  That  report  could  be  con- 
densed to  five  words.  Frustration.  Bitter 
disappointment.     Inexcusable  delay. 

I  urge  you  to  distill  a  ray  of  hope  from  the 
shocking  e-.idence  of  the  moment  that  those 
of  us  who  battled  for  a  new  frontier  of 
briglitnets  may  have  Inherited  an  Eisen- 
hower State  Department  In  this  area  of  rati- 
fication. So  my  remarks  today  are  expanded 
to  "What  the  American  People  Must  Do  To 
Get  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion." 

The  greatest  massacre  of  helpless  humanity 
in  our  lifetime,  the  butchering  of  millions  by 
the  Hitler  killers,  resulted  in  a  historic  act 
by  the  United  Nations.  By  a  unanlmcus 
vote  the  U.N.  passed  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion establishing  that  mass  murder  Is  an 
International  crime. 

The  American  delegation  participated  In 
this  unanimous  vote.  The  next  step  in  the 
procedure  to  make  this  treaty  effective  is 
ratification  by  the  nations.  Sixty-seven  na- 
tions have  ratified  this  extension  of  inter- 
national morality. 

American  ratification  calls  for  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

I*resldent  Truman,  in  June  1948.  strongly 
urged  the  Senate  to  ratify.  At  the  hearing 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Dean  Rusk,  representing  the 
State  Department  In  1950,  asked  for  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  for  ratification.  The  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  during  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
probably  with  the  full  blessing  of  the  Eisen- 
hower State  Department,  has  kept  the  con- 
vention bottled  up  In  committee  to  the 
amazement  of  the  civilized  world. 

So  now  we  have  a  new  adminlstratloa. 
What  Is  the  news  for  the  first  15  months  of 
the  Kennedy  administration? 

Senator  Fulbricht  on  January  17,  1982, 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Shecter:  Your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1962,  and  Its  enclosure,  relating  to 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  have 
been  read  with  interest. 

"I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  only. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  convention  would 
be  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
In  the  Senate,  unless  the  full  weight  and  sup- 
port of  the  administration  is  thrown  behind 
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It.  To  date,  the  administration,  which,  fol- 
lowing custom,  is  reviewing  treaties  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  previous  administra- 
tions, has  not  made  its  wishes  known  with 
re.spect  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
"Sincerely. 

"J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT.  Chairman." 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  information 
about  the  State  Department's  position  on  the 
Genocide  Convention,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stat*  Harlan  Cleveland  wrote  to  Senator 
Claiborni;  Pell  on  March  17,  1962.  as  follows: 

"As  indicated  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  memorandum  of  December  1961 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  been  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  since  1949.  Of  this  Govern- 
ment's dedicfttion  to  the  convention's  pur- 
pose of  outlawing  the  international  crime  of 
genocide,  there  can  be  no  question 

•This  administration  shares  the  sentiment 
that  prompted  submission  of  the  convention 
to  the  Senate  In  1949.  However,  no  decision 
has  been  reached  concerning  further  action 
on  this  matter.  Warmest  regards. 
"SlJicerely. 

*  "?TABL.^N  Cleveland.  " 

Now  you  take  the  two  important  sentences 
Those  are  grand  words  and  music  by  Harlan 
Cleveland. 

"Of  this  Government's  dedication  to  the 
convention's  purpose  of  outlawing  the  inter- 
national crime  of  genc;cide,  there  can  be  no 
question. 

"This  administration  shares  the  sentiment 
that  prompted  submission  of  the  convention 
to  the  Senate  in  1949." 

Fine.  A  beautifully  worded  appraisal  of 
the  American  position  on  genocide.  Then 
the  final  sentence  of  the  letter.  "However, 
no  decision  has  been  reached  concerning  fur- 
ther action  on  this  matter  " 

A  high-ranking  official  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment  tells  Senator  Pell,  an  Important 
member  of  the  body  that  must  ratify  the 
treaty.  Nothing. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  in  a  speech  to  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  in  New  Rochelle 
in  November  of  1961.  called  the  delay  of 
ratification  an  Alphonse-Gaston  game  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  State  Department. 

I'm  warmly  devoted  to  Senator  Kefal^ver 
and  I'm  positive  he  will  work  hard  for 
ratification  but  I  believe  he  Is  too  kind  to 
the  State  Department  in  his  appraisal  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  to  Senator  Pell  con- 
vinces me  that  the  State  Department  of 
1962  Is  as  indifferent  to  ratification  as  the 
Elsenhower  State  Department  was  from  1952 
to  1960.  And  I  think  Americans  ought  to 
press  for  an  answer  from  the  administration. 
Certainly  the  70  million  Americans  who 
voted  In  the  November  1960  election  ought 
to  be  told  why  the  Government  that  sup- 
ported the  convention  so  vigorously  before 
the  United  Nations  in  1948  is  still  delaying 
confirmation    today,    13    years   later. 

And  I,  representing  your  b<jdy,  would  like 
to  know  why  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people  cannot  tell, 
even  its  Senators,  why  the  first  major  ad- 
vance in  international  morality  this  century 
has  seen  must  be  delayed  and  delayed  and 
delayed. 

The  bitter  struggle  for  peace  is  absorbing 
the  whole  free  world.  There  has  never  been 
a  greater  challenge  to  life,  liberty,  and  civil- 
ization. Late  in  1961,  my  wife  and  I  re- 
turned from  a  trip  ajound  the  world  where 
we  found  that  the  hopes  and  the  prayers 
of  the  entire  free  world  are  centered  on  the 
efforts  of  this  new  administration  and  the 
earnest  dedication  of  our  President  to  main- 
tain American  leadership  in  morality  and  in 
freedom. 

But  how  can  this  Nation  be  the  leader  of 
morality  if  we  are  unwilling  to  Join  with 
the  United  Nations  In  establishing  that  mass 
murder  is  an  International  crime? 

The  dangers  that  confront  the  United 
States  and  the  world  will  not  be  diminished 


because  we  fail  to  participate  in  the  first 
united  effort  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  unspeakable  massacres  of  innocent  mil- 
lions so  vividly  documented  at  the  Eichmann 
trial. 

Is  there  some  sunshine  in  this  picture?  I 
don't  go  alont;  with  the  luzzy-mlnded  i)es.->i- 
mists  who  believe  we  are  Hogging  a  dead 
horse 

You  and  I  who  in  our  own  lifetime  wit- 
nessed the  most  excruciating  example  of 
mass  murder  in  the  history  of  mankind  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  the  elected  Senators  of 
this  great  Nation  can  marshal  enough  forces 
to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  there  are  such 
things  as  good  and  evil,  a.s  morality  and  im- 
morality, as  decency  and  Indecency,  then  we 
must  believe  that  in  this  ail-enlightened,  all- 
civilized  United  States  there  can  be  only  one 
action  by  the  high-minded  and  dedicated 
men  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  that  is  ratifica- 
tion of  tbfl  Genocide  Convention,  and  that 
pos.slbly  m  the  present  session. 

Ne.Kt  fo  the  defeat  >.f  Hitler,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  the 
United  Stales  is  tlie  most  affirmative  act  of 
strL^ngthenlng  International  morality  In 
world  history. 

American  inaction  doesn't  speak  well  for 
American  leadership  or  for  the  otherwise 
courageous  Democratic  administration.  The 
brilliant  observer  of  the  American  scene  and 
famous  writer  Gerald  J'  'hnson  wrote  to  me 

■  The  failure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  more  than  a 
scandal.  It  is  an  injury  to  this  country 
because  it  exposes  us  to  charges  of  canting 
hypocrisy  at  a  moment  when  confidence  in 
our  good  faith  is  necessary  to  our  safety  as 
well  as  to  our  prosperity." 

The  Senators  who  can  be  counted  upon  to 
genuinely  .support  the  genocide  treaty  are 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Senator  Hubert  H 
Humphrey.  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd.  Sena- 
tor PAt-L  H  Douglas.  Senator  John  O  Pas- 
tore,  Senator  Prescott  Bush,  Senator  Pat 
MrNAMARA.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Senator 
Margaret  Cha.se  Smith.  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  Senator  Ei-gene  J.  McCarthy. 
Senator  Kinneth  B  Keating,  and  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  all  of  whom  have  written 
me  exjiressmg  their  deep  Interest 

In  addition,  at  least  30  Senators  have 
promised  to  give  full  consideration  to  this 
desperately   needed  declaration. 

Not  a  single  Senator  has  said  he  would 
oppose  ratification. 

What  to  do?  This  situation  calls  for 
democracy  In  action. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  must  Join 
forces  with  the  58  national  organizations 
that  appeared  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee urging  ratification.  All  these  groups 
sliould  make  their  views  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  moment  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
our  Nation  must  not  become  a  black  mo- 
ment Our  Stat.e  Department  miLst  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  time  to  fight  Hitler- 
ism  of  tomorow  or  its  counterpart  Is  prior 
to  its  arrival 

I  like  the  way  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ernest  Gross  expressed  himself  in  a  speech 
to  the  CJeneral  Assembly  in  1948      He  said; 

"It  .seems  to  the  US.  delegation  that  in 
a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and  great 
difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this 
convention  before  the  memory  of  recent 
horrifying  genocidal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Positive  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  now  My  Government 
is  eager  to  see  a  genocide  convention  adopted 
at  this  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  signed 
by  all  member  states  before  we  quit  our 
labors   here." 

Why  can't  we  have  the  1962  State  Depart- 
ment talk  that  way ' 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "What  good 
Is  the  success  of  a  party,  unle.ss  it  serves  a 
great  national  purpose?" 


I  would  like  to  paraphrase  that  magnifi- 
cent quotation  and  say  "What  good  is  the 
success  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
unless  it  rolls  up  Its  sleeves  to  serve  a  great 
humanitarian  purpose?" 


New  School  at  Dover  Air  Force  Bate 
Honors  War  Hero 


FXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1962 

Mr.  Mt-DCWEIJ..  Mr.  Speaker. 
Armed  Forces  Day  in  Delaware  was  the 
occa.siun  fur  memorable  ceremonies 
dedicating  the  Dcver  Air  Force  Bas^ 
Dependent  Srhocl  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  great  American  military  heroes  of 
World  War  II,  Maj.  George  S.  Welch. 

Citizens  of  Delaware  proudly  gathered 
to  honor  one  of  the  State's  own  sons. 
Major  Welch  was  lx)rn  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  May  10.  1918,  the  .son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  George  L  Schwartz.  He  was 
educated  at  Friends  School.  Wilmington 
Hii;h  School,  and  St.  Andrew's  School,  in 
Delaware 

In  my  speech  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies I  declared ; 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  — 
although  a  small  State— t)elaware  Is  so  well 
represented  in  the  halls  of  American  military 
herr>es. 

Eai.h  great  war.  every  nation. il  emergency, 
has  seen  our  men  and  women  respond  Ui 
the  call  to  action. 

Its  sons  have  honored  this  State,  and  our 
Nation,  on  the  battlefield,  on  the  oceans,  and 
in  the  air. 

There  must  be  something  In  the  earth  and 
the  air  of  the  first  State  that  has  made  our 
people  stand   out. 

Doubtless  the  traditions  established  by 
authentic  heroes  such  as  Capt  Robert  Klrk- 
wood.  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  Maj 
George  S  Welch,  of  the  Second  World  War. 
have  helped  U>  nurture  our  young  people  and 
inspire  them  to  great  deeds. 

In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  quality-  and  liot 
quantity — that    counts. 

By  every  standard.  Major  Welch  Is  one  of 
the  great  military  heroes  of  all  time,  and  not 
Just  of  our  own  country 

The  special  qualities  that  were  brnug;ht 
together  and  distilled  In  Major  Welch  sh'Hild 
concern  all  of   us. 

His  Initiative,  his  presence  of  mind,  his 
co<.)lne6s  under  fire  against  overwhelming 
odds  have  earned  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cr'xs.s,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cro.ss,  the  Air  Medal. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  wrote  to  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Eugene  Zuckert  suggesting  that  the 
Dover  Air  Force  Baf-e  or  a  facility  here  such 
as  the  Air  Base  School  be  dedlcat-ed  In  honor 
of  Major  Welch 

I  should  like  to  rend  a  letter  I  received 
from  his  parent.s,  George  and  Julia  Schwartz, 
who  have  come  from  .Santa  Monica,  Calif  . 
to  be  with  us  today  on  this  special  occasion: 

Santa  Monica,  Calif., 

March  9    I'^n? 
Hon    Harris  B    McDowell.  Jr., 
House  of  Rcp'CM'titatii  PS, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  a  friend  from  Dela'.\are 
sent  us  a  clipping  from  a  Wilmington  paper 
stating  that  you  have  taken  action  toward 
naming  a  building  at  the  Dover   Air  Force 


Base  for  our  son,  Maj.  George  8.  Welch.  We 
wish  to  thank  you  for  yoxir  remembrance  and 
Interest  in  George.  Bo  often  boys  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  their  country  ue  Boon 
forgotten.  We,  his  parents,  review  In  o\ir 
minds,  each  day  his  boyhood  In  Delaware 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  life.  You  probably 
know  that  he  left  the  Air  Force,  to  better 
srrve  It  by  testing  newer  planes,  and  flying 
more  dangerous  and  hazardous  missions.  He 
thus  advanced  the  power  of  this  country's 
Air  Force  at  a  very  critical  time.  We  regret 
that  a  technicality  makes  him  ineligible  for 
t!ie  higher  honor  of  naming  the  Dover  Base 
fur  him. 

General  LeMay.  who  was  head  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  at  the  time  of  George's 
dc;.th,  sent  us  a  telegram  In  which  he  em- 
phasized the  critical  Importance  of  the  work 
that  George  was  doing  for  the  Air  Force  when 
he  was  killed.  The  information  that  was  ob- 
tained by  this  last  fatal  flight  advanced  the 
Air  Force  program  many  years  and  saved 
many  others. 

"Vou  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
George's  older  son,  Giles  Welch,  Is  now  a 
student  at  George  s  old  school  In  Middleiown. 
Del   (St.  Andrews  I . 

We  are  Indeed  grateful  to  you  and  to 
those  others  from  his  native  State  who  wish 
to  honor  him. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Geobge  and  Julia  Schwartz. 


Program   fob  the  Dedication   of  Dovek  Air 

Force  Base  School,  Mat  19.  1962,  11  a.m. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Maj  Homer  E. 
Brown  information  officer,  1607th  Air  Trans- 
port Wing. 

9  : 30-1 1 :  Tour  of  Armed  Forces  Day  display 
area  for  distinguished  visitors. 

11:  The  National  Anthem — Caes.ar  Rodney 
High  ScTiool  Band. 

11  05:  Invocation — Chaplain,  Gen  Charles 
I.  Carpenter,  US.  Air  Furce,  retired. 

1110:  Welcome  address — Col.  W  C.  Maul- 
din,  commander,  1607th  Air  Transport  Wing 

11  15:  Introduction  of  guests — Immediate 
family  of  the  late  Maj    George  S.  Welch 

Remarks:  Hon.  John  J.  Williams.  U.S. 
Senator;  Hon.  Harris  B  McDowell,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Representative. 

11  25:  Reading  of  citation  of  dedication — 
Dr.  Harry  G.  Neese,  president,  board  of  edu- 
cation, Caesar  Rodney  School  District 

11:30:  Dedication  address— Gov.  Elbert  N. 
Carvel. 

11:35:  Flyover  of  F-101  Voodoo  Jet  fight- 
ers— 98th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron. 

Benediction:  Chaplain,  Capt.  George  R. 
Connelly,  UJS.  Air  Force, 

America:  Caesar  Rodney  High  School 
Band. 

11:40-12:10:  Tour  of  Dover  AFB  School  for 
distinguished  visitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  2,  1962,  I 
wrote  to  Air  Force  Secretary  EXigene 
Zuckert  requesting  him  to  redesignate 
the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  In  honor  of 
Maj.  George  S.  Welch. 

I  include  herewith  my  letter  and  Sec- 
retary Zuckert's  reply  indicating  that  a 
techriicality  prevented  him  from  naming 
the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  honor  of 
Delaware's  great  son. 

I  include,  too,  letters  I  subsequently 
wrote  suggesting  that  the  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  Dependent  School  or  the 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  Hospital  be  named 
in  honor  of  Maj.  George  S.  Welch,  to- 
gether with  replies  thereto. 

Februahy  2,   1962. 
Hon.  Eugene  Martin  Zuckert, 
Secretary,    Department    of    the    Air    Force, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Secret  art:   I  have  been  advised 
that  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Air 
Force  memoriallsation  program  U  to  honor 


the  memory  of  deceased  Air  Force  personnel. 
and,  also,  that  this  program  U  one  of  the  few 
procedures  by  which  lasting  recognition  can 
be  provided  to  a  growing  list  of  Air  Force 
heroes. 

Therefore,  in  line  with  this  memorlaliza- 
tion  program.  I  would  like  to  request  that 
you  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
redesignate  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  at 
Dover.  Del  .  in  honor  of  Maj.  George  S.  Welch. 
By  every  standard  Major  Welch,  of  Delaware. 
Is  one  of  the  few  top  Air  Force  heroes  of  our 
country,  and  he  Is  highly  worthy  of  such 
memorlallzaUon.  Decorations  received  by 
Major  Welch  Include  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Sliver  Star,  the  Distinguished 
Frying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal,  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  and  one  O.ik  Leaf  Cluster  to  the 
Air  Medal,  and  four  Battle  Stars. 

Major  Welch,  following  World  W'ar  n. 
was  chief  engineering  test  pilot  for  North 
American  Aviation.  He  was  killed  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  1954.  in  a  test  dive  of  an  F-lOO  Super 
Sabre  The  flight  on  which  he  was  killed 
was  the  last  In  a  series  of  slow  buildups  to 
the  maximum  structural  test  called  for  by 
US  Air  Force  contractual  specifications  for 
the  Super  Sabre. 

Surely,  the  name  "Dover  Air  Force  Base" 
does  nothing  more  than  Indicate  that  this 
great  Air  Force  facility  Is  located  at  Dover, 
Del  .  a  city  which  is  already  sufflciently  rec- 
ognized since  It  Is  the  capital  cltv  of  the 
St.-^.te  of  D:'law.ire. 

Naming  the  IXover  Air  Force  Base  in  honor 
of  Maj  George  S.  Welch  would  advance  the 
objectives  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  of  our  country  and  would 
honor  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  our  country. 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  Information  and 
re;idy  reference  material  on  Major  Welch 
which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Delaware 
State  Public  Archives.  I  wru'.d  appreciate  It 
very  mu"h  if  you  would  designate  Dover  Air 
Force  Bn.'^e  in  honor  of  Major  Welch  and  I 
.'hall  l>iok  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter. 
Sincere'y. 

Harris  B    McDowell.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Dep.\rtment  of  the  Air  Force. 

Office  of  the  Secret .%rt. 
Washington,  February  23.  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  McDowell:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  recommendation  that  Dover  Air  Force 
Base.  Del.,  be  redesignated  In  honor  of  the 
late   George   S.    Welch. 

Air  Force  installations  may  be  named  after 
deceased  Air  Force  members  of  established 
preeminence  who  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  mission  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  who  died  while  on  active  duty  or  in  a 
retired  status.  Mr.  Welch  made  substantial 
contributions  to  his  country  and  to  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  released  from  active  duty  In 
1944  to  become  a  civilian  test  pilot  for  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  and  in  1953  he  dis- 
continued his  commission  In  the  Air  Force 
Re-serve.  Unfortunately,  since  Mr.  Welch 
did  not  have  Air  Force  status  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  Is  Ineligible  for  the  recom- 
mended memorial izatlon  honor. 

The  Air  Force  memorlalizatlon  program 
does,  however,  permit  the  naming  of  streets, 
buildings,  and  recreational  facilities  located 
on  major  Installations  in  honor  of  deceased 
Air  Force  military  personnel,  who  have  a 
record  of  heroism  or  outstanding  duty  per- 
formance, regardless  of  military  status  at  the 
time  of  their  deaths.  We  are  pleased  to  add 
the  name  of  Mr.  Welch  to  the  list  of  individ- 
uals eligible  for  these  memorlalizatlon  hon- 
ors. His  name  will  be  considered  by  the 
commander  of  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  any 
future  memorlalizatlon  plans. 

Your  Interest  In  renaming  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  and  In  the  Air  Force  memorlalizatlon 
program  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  ZtrcxERT. 


Uabch  I.  IMS. 

Col  Robest  H.  Stuart, 

Commanding  Officer,  Dover  Air  Force  JBcte, 
Dover,  Del. 
Dear  Colonel  Stua«t:  On  February  2, 
1962  I  wrote  Secretary  Kugene  Zuckert.  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  oonoemlng 
the  memorlalizatlon  program  designed  to 
honor  the  memory  of  deceased  Air  Force 
heroes.  As  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Zuckert  Indicates.  I  had  recommended  that 
the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  be  redesignated  In 
honor  of  a  distinguished  Air  Force  hero.  Maj. 
George  S  Welch,  of  Delaware,  now  deceased. 
By  every  standard.  Major  Welch,  of  Dela- 
ware, was  one  of  the  few  top  Air  Force  heroes 
of  our  country  and  he  is  highly  worthy  of 
such  memorialii^atton.  Decorations  bestowed 
to  Major  Welch  during  World  War  II  In- 
cluded the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
the  Air  Medal,  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and 
one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Air  Medal,  and 
four  Battle  Stars.  As  the  attached  printed 
brochure  Issued  by  the  Delaware  Archives 
Department  on  the  occasion  of  the  showing 
of  the  portrait  of  Maj.  George  S.  Welch  at 
the  State  capital  In  1944  Indicates,  one  of  the 
citaUons  explained  his  "extraordinary  hero- 
ism In  action  over  the  Island  of  Oahu"  on 
December  7,  1941,  moreover,  his  "initiative, 
presence  of  mind,  coolness  under  fire  against 
overwhelming  odds  in  his  first  battle,  ex- 
pert maneuvering  of  his  plane,  and  deter- 
mined action,  contributed  to  a  large  extent 
t.jward  driving  off  this  sudden,  unexpected 
enemy  air  attack"  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Fullowlng  World  W'ar  II.  Major  Welch  made 
furtl.er  contributions  to  American  aviation. 
He  became  the  chief  engineering  test  pilot 
{  r  North  American  Aviation.  Inc.  He  was 
k;llcd  on  October  12.  1954.  in  a  test  dive  of 
an  F  100  Super  Sabre,  an  aircraft  which  was 
at  thr.t  time  In  the  last  stages  of  structural 
tojts  cnlled  for  by  the  US  Air  Force  con- 
t:  tu"l  fX'clficauons  for  the  Super  Sabre. 
I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Secretary  Zuck- 
ert's letter  of  February  23.  1962.  In  response 
to  my  initial  recommendations.  As  you 
will  note,  the  Secretary  agrees  that  Major 
Welch  made  substantial  contributions  to 
his  country  and  to  the  UJS.  Air  Force.  In 
1953.  Major  Welch  discontinued  his  com- 
mission in  the  Air  Force  Reserves  and  un- 
fortunately, this  deprived  him  of  Air  Force 
status  and  consequently  precludes  eligibility 
for  tlie  recommended  memorlalizatlon 
honor.  Howe-er.  Secretary  Zuchert  states 
that  the  Air  Force  memorlalizatlon  program 
"does  •  •  •  permit  the  naming  of  streets, 
buildings,  pnd  recreational  facilities  located 
on  major  Installations  in  honor  of  deceased 
Air  Force  military  personnel  who  have  a 
record  of  heroism  or  outstanding  duty  j^er- 
formance,  regardless  of  military  status  at 
the  time  of  their  deaths.  We  are  pleased 
to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Welch  to  the  list  of 
individuals  eligible  for  these  memorlalizatlon 
honors." 

I.  therefore,  recommend  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  memorlalizatlon  of  the  fol- 
lowing Installations  at  the  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  in  honor  of  the  late  Maj.  George  S. 
Welch  of  Delaware:  (1)  The  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  Dependent  Schools  or.  (2)  the  Dover 
Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 

If  these  memorial  recommendations  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Air  Force  officials 
at  the  Dover  Air  Force  Bape  as  well  ns  the 
officials  of  the  Caesar  Rodney  School  Dis- 
trict, the  memorlalizatlon  of  the  base  de- 
pendent schools  in  honor  of  Major  Welch 
would  certainly  provide  our  young  p>eople 
with  a  fine  and  selfless  example  of  dedica- 
tion to  duty  and  devotion  to  country. 

Since  the  Dover  Air  Force  Ba«e  Depend- 
ent Schools  are  under  the  current  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Caesar  Rodney  School  District,  I 
am  writing  to  Dr  Harry  G  Neese.  Jr  ,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Caesar 
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Rodney  Special  District  and  Dr.  P.  N.  Poetle- 
thwalt,  superintendent  of  the  district,  re- 
garding this  proposal.  Etelaware's  citizens 
have  made  extraordinary  contributions  In  the 
service  of  Nation  and  State  from  time  to 
time  and  I  feel  that  MaJ.  George  S.  Welch. 
a  Delawarean.  deserves  to  be  honored.  Cer- 
tainly, naming  one  of  the  installations  cited 
above  would  advance  the  objectives  of  the 
Defense  Department,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
our  Nation  and  at  the  same  time  honor 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  World  War  11. 

I    shall    be    pleased    to    have    your    com- 
ments on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Harris  B,  McDowell.  Jr  . 

Member  of  Congress. 


Headquarters.    1607th    Air    Trans- 
port WiNC,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Del  .  March  8.  1962. 
Subject:  Request  for  memorlaltzatlon. 
Hon.  Harris  B  McDowell,  Jr  . 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dzar  Mr.  McDowell:  I  returned  from 
several  days'  temporary  duty  to  And  your 
letter  of  March  I  and  our  answer  dated  March 
2  regarding  memorlaltzatlon  of  one  of  our 
major  base  facilities  in  honor  of  MaJ.  George 
8  Welch.  I  appreciate  your  suggestion  in 
this  matter  and  agree  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  have  our  major  facilities 
named  in  honor  of  local  heroes. 

We  have  already  initiated  the  necessary 
administrative  actions  which  were  indicated 
in  our  letter  of  March  2.  I  trust  I  can  report 
definite  progress  to  you  In  this  matter  very 
shortly 

Sincerely. 

W.  C.  Mauldin, 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Commander. 

I  include  some  facts  on  Maj.  George  S. 
Welch : 

When  the  Japanese  Air  Forces  struck  Pearl 
Harbor    on    December    7,    1941,    Lieutenant 
Welch   and   a   fellow  ofBcer  raced  by  auto- 
mobile from  Wheeler  Field,  where  the  planes 
and     hangars     were     being     destroyed,     to 
Halelwa  Field,  about  10  miles  away.     He  took 
off  in  a  plane  armed  only  with   .30  caliber 
machineguns  and  accompanied  by  only  one 
other  pursuit  ship,  immediately  attacked  an 
enemy  formation  of  12  planes  and  shot  down 
an  enemy  dive  bomber.     It  was  then  he  dis- 
covered  that  one  gun  was  Jammed  and   an 
Incendiary   bullet    had    struck    the    baggage 
compartment  Just  to   the  rear  of  his  seat. 
Then  he  climbed  above  the  clouds,  checked 
his  plane  for  damage,  returned  to  the  attack 
and  seeing  a  Japanese  plane  running  out  to 
sea,  shot  it  down.     No  more  enemy  planes 
being  in  sight,  he  proceeded  to  Wheeler  Field 
to  refuel  and  reload  ammunition.     Before  his 
Jammed  gun  could  be  repaired,  a  second  wave 
of    15   planes   approached    low  over   Wheeler 
Field.     His  citation  states,  "Three  came  at 
him    and   he    immediately   took   off,   headed 
straight  into  the  attack  and  went  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  brother  officer  who  was  being 
attacked  from  the  rear.  "     This  enemy  plane 
h»^  shot  down  in  flames,  but  not  before  his 
own  plane  was  str\jck  by  three  bullets,  none 
of  which  hit  him.     The  attacking  wave  hav- 
ing disappeared,  he  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  Ewa  and  discovered  an  enemy  plane  going 
seaward.     He  pursued  it  and  shot  it  down 
about   5   miles   offshore.     The  citation  with 
the  award  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
states,  "For  extraordinary  heroism  In  action 
over  the  Island  of  Oahu"  when  his  "initia- 
tive,  presence  of  mind,  coolness  under  fire 
against  overwhelming  odds  in  his  first  battle, 
expert  maneuvering  of  his  plane,  and  deter- 
mined action,  contributed  to  a  large  extent 
toward  driving  off  this  sudden,  unexpected 
enemy  air  attack." 

Following  a   trip  to  the  White  House  to 
meet  the  President  and  a  countrywide  tour 


to  aid  the  war  plant  production  rallies  and 
war  bond  drives,  he  returned  to  combat 
service  In  Hawaii.  From  there  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Guinea  theater  of  opera- 
tions. Here,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Lieutenant  Welch  In  a  P-40  shot 
down  three  of  the  eight  Japanese  planes  de- 
stroyed in  a  10-minute  duel.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and 
designated  as  an  "ace"  in  the  southwest 
Pacific  area  On  June  21,  1943.  while  flying 
a  P-38  in  the  New  Guinea  area,  he  shDt 
down  three  Zeros  and  on  August  21  he 
added  two  more  Zeros  to  his  score.  It  was 
on  September  2  that  Major  Welch  had  one  of 
his  most  spectacular  battles.  With  only  10 
hours'  experience  In  piloting  a  P-38  plane, 
he  led  his  squadron  against  30  Japanese 
fighters  who  were  trying  to  intercept  Ameri- 
can bombers  over  Wewak.  Our  fighters  dove 
to  the  attack,  and  In  the  ensuing  battle  14 
Zeros  were  shot  down  and  7  were  probably 
hit.  the  rest  escaping  In  the  clouds  None 
of  the  American  planes  were  lost,  and  Major 
Welch  added  3  Zeros  and  a  bomber  to  his 
score  which  now  totaled  16  planes  destroyed 
During  his  service  in  New  Guinea,  he  was 
credited  with  218  operational  flights  over 
enemy  territory  in  which  combat  with  en- 
emy planes  was  probable.  These  flights  In- 
cluded strafing  enemy  troops,  mot(jr  trans- 
ports, and  planes  on  the  ground  during  tlie 
campaigns  of  Kokoda  Pass,  Papuam.  and 
Buna 

The  decorations  received  by  Major  Welch 
are  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  awarded 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Silver  Star  for  his  ex- 
ploits at  Buna  in  the  New  Guinea  area,  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  Milne  Bay  and 
Wewak.  and  the  Air  Medal  for  Milne  Bay 
Two  oak  leaf  clusters  have  been  added  to 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  Wewak 
and  one  oak  leaf  cluster  to  the  Air  Medal 
for  Milne  Bay,  In  addition  to  four  battle 
stars  being  awarded  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Kokoda 
Pass,  Papuam  campaign,  and  Buna. 


Statf.ment  of  Military  Service  of  George 
S.  Welch  (A0398557i,  Born  May  10.  1918. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

(By  General  Services  Admini.^tr.itlon.  Air 
Force  Section,  Military  Personnel  Records 
Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ) 

Flying  cadet.  February  9.  ir»40:  second 
lieutenant,  Air  Reserve.  October  4.  1940;  first 
lieutenant.  Army  of  the  United  States,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1942;  first  lieutenant.  Officers' 
Reserve  Corp.s,  October  2,  1942;  captain. 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Air  Corps,  OcUj- 
ber  16,  1942;  captain.  Army  of  the  United 
States,  July  28,  1943:  major.  Army  of  the 
United  States,  Air  Corps,  September  20.  1943; 
major.  Army  of  the  United  States.  June  10, 
1944;  major,  Air  Reserve.  November  29,  1945. 

Schools  attended:  Primary  Flying  School, 
Glendale,  Calif  ,  May  1940:  Basic  Pilot  Train- 
ing School,  Randolph  Field.  Tex  .  August 
1940;  Advanced  Pilot  Training  Schcx)!, 
Brooks  Field.  Tex..  October  1940 

Rating:  Pilot. 

Duties  and  assignments: 

He  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  February 
9.   1940,  at  Fort   Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

Flying  cadet.  Air  CorfM  Training  Detach- 
ment, Glendale,  Calif  ;  Aviation  Cadet  De- 
tachment, Randolph  Field,  Tex.;  Brooks 
Field,  Tex  ,  to  October  4,  1940. 

Honorably  discharged  October  4.  1940 

Fighter  pilot,  engineering  officer,  55th 
Fighter  Squadron,  20th  Fighter  Group, 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif  ,   to  February  7,   1941 

Departed  the  United  States  February  1941 
for  duty  In  Hawaii. 

Fighter  pilot,  supply  officer,  engineering 
officer,  intelligence  officer,  47th  Fighter 
Squadron,  15th  Fighter  Group.  Hawaii,  to 
February  1942. 

Fighter  pilot,  flight  leader,  46th  Fighter 
Squadron,  15th  Fighter  Group,  Hawaii  to 
August  16,  1942. 


Flight  commander,  engineering  officer,  72d 
Fighter  Squadron,  16th  Fighter  Group,  Ha- 
waii to  October  4,  1942. 

Flight  leader,  operations  office,  36th 
Fighter  Squadron,  8th  Fighter  Group,  New 
Guinea  to  June  12,  1943. 

Operations  officer,  80th'Flghter  Sq\iadron, 
8th  Fighter  Group,  New"  Guinea  to  August 
31,  1943. 

Operations  officer.  Group  Headquarters, 
8th  Flfhrer  Group,  New  Guinea  and  Aus- 
tralia to  November  25.  1943 

Returned  to  the  United  States  November 
27.   1943 

OperatMns  officer.  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Squadron.  Army  Air  Forces  Tactical 
Air  Command,  Orlando,  Fla  ,  to  April  2, 
1944 

Project  officer.  Aircraft  Division,  3d  AAF 
Base  Unit  (Army  Air  Forces  Board  i .  Or- 
lando. Fla  ,  to  November  12.  1944. 

Honorably  relieved  from  active  duty  No- 
vember 12,  1944. 

Major  Welch  continued  in  a  commissioned 
status  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (not  on  ac- 
tive duty  until  April  1,  1963  His  commis- 
sion in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  was  terminated 
April   1.  1953,  by  operation  of  law. 

Decorations  and  awards:  Distinguished 
Service  Cross;  Sliver  Star;  Distinguished 
Flying  CroM  with  two  Bronze  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, Air  Medal  with  one  Bronze  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster;  American  Defense  Service  Medal; 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  one 
Bronze  Service  Star;  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal,  Distinguished  Unit  ClUtlon  with 
two  Oak  I-eaf  Clusters;  Air  Force  Longevity 
Service     Award      Ribbon:      Aviation      Badge 

Pilot 

J  D  Kit  gore. 

Chief. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1962 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis 
E  Walter,  a  great  Congressman  and  an 
outstanding  American,  addressed  an 
audience  at  Villanova  University.  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  occasion  of  the  America 
Beloved  Day  rally  on  May  20.  1962. 

Among  the  guests  on  that  occasion 
were  M.  Leonard  Jones,  pgistor  of  the 
Zion  Baptist  Church,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  who 
rendered  the  benediction;  Joseph  Kelly, 
seci-etary-treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council.  AFI^CIO;  the  Honorable  David 
E  Groshens.  judge  of  Pennsylvania's 
Montgomei-y  County  court:  and  the 
president  of  the  university.  Rev.  John  A. 
Klekotka.  O.S.A. 

Others  present  included  Warren  F. 
ODonnell.  deputy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council.  Knights  of  Columbus;  the 
Nonistown  Musicians'  Association.  Local 
No.  .341 ;  the  Lower  Merion  High  School 
choir;  and  the  military  band  of  the  Nor- 
ristown  Musicians'  Association.  Thomas 
J.  Burke.  Esq..  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Before  this  completely  heterogeneous 
group.  Congressman  Walter  delivered  a 
speech  which  brought  the  audience  to  its 
feet  several  times  and  epitomized  suc- 
cinctly what  America  means  to  him  and 
to  others  who  are  proud  of  their  heritage. 


j 


The  speech  must  have  been  very 
touching  to  Reverend  Klekotka,  who 
heads  the  university,  and  who  has  the 
distinction  of  having  been  born  of  Polish 
immigrant  parents. 

I  take  pleasure  in  incorporating  in  the 
Record  the  speech  by  the  Congressman, 
entitled  "Americanism  Versus  Commu- 
nism." 

Americanism  Versus  Communism 
(Address      by      Representative      Francis     E. 
Walter,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  Amer- 
ica Beloved  Day  rally,  Villanova,  Pa.    May 
20,  1962) 

During  the  29  years  I  have  served  In  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  invited  to  participate 
In  hundreds  of  patriotic  events.  They  have 
involved  many  thousands  of  miles  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  travel  time  Yet,  I  have 
found  that  these  programs  refresh  and 
strengthen  me  rather  than  drain  my  energy. 

Occasionally,  I  rtnd  myself  a  guest  wit- 
ness to  an  event  of  truly  inspirational  char- 
acter. This  U  such  an  affair,  as  I  knew  It 
would  be  6  months  ago  when  I  first  learned 
of  its  theme,  "America  Beloved,"  a  theme  so 
wonderfully  refreshing  in  these  days  of 
cynical  materialism. 

I  want  you  to  know,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
I  feel  deeply  honored  to  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  this  program  which,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  its  title,  is  a  stirring 
reminder  that  ours  is  truly  a  land  that  has 
earned  and  fully  deserves  the  devotion  of 
its  citizens.  Because  you  have  reminded  me 
of  these  facts,  I  would  Indeed  be  insensitive 
if  I  did  not  return  to  Washington  with  a 
revitalized  will  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
help  preserve  these  United  States  as  the  land 
we  all  love. 

Th  cold  war,  without  doubt,  is  the  most 
significant  issue  of  our  day,  yet  too  many 
people  do  not  fully  appreciate  what  It  Is 
all  about.  Basically,  since  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  Its  major  pro- 
tagonists, a  good  definition  of  the  cold  war 
is  'Americanism  versus  Communism."  This 
is  a  proper  definition,  I  think,  because  (1) 
communism  is  the  greatest  threat  to  Amer- 
icanism, and  (2 1  Americanism  is  the  best 
hope   for  thwarting  communism. 

Defining  this  grave  Issue,  however.  Is 
easier  than  understanding  it.  and  under- 
standing It  is  far  easier  than  resolving  It. 
Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  why  the 
cold  war— the  death  struggle  between  Amer- 
icanism and  communism — Is  sometimes  so 
hard  to  understand  and  so  difficult  to  re- 
solve. 

Last  year  a  nationwide  television  news 
program  showed  a  film  of  several  visiting  re- 
porters talking  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
They  were  making  inquiries  about  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  a  new  legal  document  upon 
some  of  the  editor's  friends  After  making 
it  clear  he  was  in  no  mood  to  answer  ques- 
tions, the  editor  invited  the  reporters  to 
leave  the  premises.  When  they  didn't  do  so 
Immediately,  the  editor  asked.  "Don't  you 
have  any  respect  for  private  property?"  or 
words  to  that  effect 

Now  this  was  not  a  surprising  question. 
because  private  property  rights  are  basic  to 
American  principles  and  traditions.  All 
Americans  have  a  right  to  Invoke  them  on 
such  occasions.  Nevertheless,  this  incident 
must  have  surprised  millions  of  television 
viewers  for  this  reason:  the  private  property 
concerned  was  the  office  of  the  Worker,  offi- 
cial Communist  Psrty  newspaper  published 
in  New  York,  and  the  man  who  asked  that 
his  private  property  rights  be  respected  was 
James  Jackson,  ed.tor  of  the  Worker.  Off- 
hand, can  you  think  of  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try who  is  really  more  opposed  to  the  right 
of  private  propertj  than  the  man  who  not 
only  edits  Moscow's  voice  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  Moscow's  fifth  column 
on  American  soil,  the  U.S.  Communist  Party? 


If  you  think  this  is  hard  to  follow,  then 
contrast  Jackson's  claim  of  private  property 
rights  with  the  view  expressed  by  a  fellow 
Red,  Hyman  Lumer,  the  educational  direc- 
tor of  the  Communist  Party,  in  an  article 
about  sit-in  demonstrations  which  appeared 
in  an  issue  of  the  Communist  magazine.  Po- 
litical Affairs.  In  this  article,  Lumer  blasted 
the  Southern  States  which  had  passed  anti- 
trespass  laws — laws,  wrote  Lumer.  "forbid- 
ding anyone  to  remain  on  any  premises  after 
being  asked  to  leave"  by  the  management. 

Yes.  the  cold  war  becomes  more  than  Just 
a  little  confusing  when  one  Communist  at- 
tacks those  who  don't  respect  private  prop- 
erty rights  while  another  Communist  at- 
tacks legislation  protecting  those  same  rights. 
And  the  confusion  Is  compounded  when  each 
of  the  two  Communists  claims  to  be  8i>eak- 
Ing  as  a  defender  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  be- 
longing to  a  foreign -directed  conspiracy  that 
would  tear  our  Constitution  to  shreds  at 
first  opportunity. 

The  true  Communist  doctrine  on  private 
property,  of  course,  has  been  clear  and  un- 
changing since  the  collective  writings  of 
Marx  and  Engels  gave  birth  to  the  Red  con- 
spiracy. In  1850  they  wrote:  "For  us  the 
issue  cannot  t>e  the  alteration  of  private 
property  but  only  Its  annihilation,   •    •    •■• 

In  line  with  this  teaching,  James  Jackson 
most  assuredly  wants  to  eliminate  from  the 
American  scene  all  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty and  all  rights  of  privacy  that  go  with 
It.  Nevertheless,  like  any  other  Communist 
caught  in  a  pickle,  Jackson  not  only  found 
that  he  could  temporarily  "coexist"  with  a 
despised  principle,  but  that  he  could  even 
play  the  role  of  its  champion. 

So  although  the  James  Jackson  newsfilm 
story  was  in  Itself  of  little  Importance,  It  did 
dramatize  an  extremely  Important  point:  A 
Communist  will,  at  a  moment's  notice,  adopt 
any  principle — Including  one  to  which  he 
Is  violently  opposed — In  order  to  further  the 
cause'of  communism.  Also,  he  will  forsake 
any  principle — no  matter  how  loudly  he  has 
proclaimed  it — if  It  will  further  the  cause 
of  cftmmunlsm.  Remember  Stalin's  1939 
"nonaggresslon"  pact  with  Hitler  that 
shocked  the  world,  and  was  actually  a  pact 
for  mutual  aggression  against  Poland? 

To  say  the  least,  a  Communist  is  a  h\-po- 
crlte  and  totally  lacking  in  morality,  as  we 
know  It.  Communism  depends  not  only  up- 
on subversion  and  coercion,  but  lies  and 
doubletalk  to  achieve  Its  ends. 

As  Lenin  said:  "We  do  not  believe  In  eter- 
nal morality,  and  we  expose  all  the  fables 
about  morality.  •   •   • 

"We  repudiate  all  morality  that  is  taken 
outside  of  human,  class  concepts.  •  •  •  our 
morality  Is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  class  struggle.  •    •    ••• 

This  Is  why  non-Communists  who  echo  or 
sympathize  with  the  Commtinist  Party  line, 
and  thus  materially  aid  the  conspiracy,  are 
called  dupes.  A  man  is  a  dui>e  when  he  falls 
for  something  which  has  been  misrepresented 
to  him,  which  stands  for  something  other 
than  what  he  has  been  led  to  believe  it 
stands  for.  "Dupe"  Is  about  the  kindest 
word  that  can  be  used  to  describe  a  person 
who.  having  been  misled  to  believe  that  com- 
munism works  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, diligently  carries  out  the  Communist 
blueprint  for  the  enslavement  of  mankind. 
Unfortunately,  Communist  poison  Is  no  less 
poison  when  administered  by  a  dupe  than 
when  administered  by  the  dupester. 

If  the  Communist  conspiracy  were  always 
forthright  about  its  true  objectives,  of  course, 
it  would  have  no  dupes  serving  its  cause.  It 
would  have  only  adherents  and  enemies.  'n:ie 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  persons  who 
break  with  the  Communist  Party  claim  that 
they  were  duped  Into  Joining  is  incontestable 
evidence  that  \he  party  employs  deceitful 
and  immoral  tactics  on  a  vast  scale  to  build 
Its  strength  and  to  advance  Its  devilish 
schemes. 


"Immoral"  Is  a  particularly  fitting  descrip- 
tion of  Communists,  though  this  old- 
fashioned  term  is  seldom  applied  to  them 
these  days.  Never  in  our  history  has  so 
large  a  group  of  so-caJled  U.8.  citizens 
been  so  disloyal,  so  Immoral,  to  "Amer- 
ica Beloved."  Never  has  a  group  In  this 
cotmtry  so  blatantly  abused  the  freedoms 
which  have  made  America  the  envy,  and 
wonder,  of  the  world.  Never  have  the  laws 
and  the  law  enforcement  organizations  of 
this  land  been  the  objects  of  such  contempt 
as  has  been  exhibited  for  them  by  the 
members  and  the  dupes  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Never  has  the  divine  guidance  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  been  so  for- 
saken, and  defied,  as  it  has  by  the  Com- 
munist conspirators  and  their  dupes  who 
parade  under  the  name  of  Americans. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  America,  it  is  impossible  on 
occasions  to  distinguish  the  propaganda  of 
some  citizens  of  this  country  from  that  of 
the  most  mortal  foreign  enemies  the  United 
States  has  ever  had. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  about  certain 
alleged  emotional  needs  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  which  were  fulfilled  by  Fidel 
Castro's  victory  in  Cuba.  The  author  wrote 
with  obvious  enjoyment:  "And  one  of  those 
needs,  perhaps  the  most  satisfying,  was  to  be 
able  to  stand  straight  up  and  spit  flush  in 
Uncle  Sam's  angry  red  face." 

That  sounds  like  a  statement  that  could 
have  been  made  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev, 
doesn't  it?  Well,  it  wasn't.  It  was  written 
by  an  American  named  Saul  Landau,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board  of  Studies  on  the 
Left,  a  new  Journal  which  claims  significant 
Influence  In  some  of  our  academic  and  In- 
tellectual circles  Landau's  words  appeared 
In  the  March  1962  Issue  of  Monthly  Review, 
another  American  Journal  which  enjoys  all 
of  this  country's  privileges  relating  to" free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Isn't  there  something  immoral  about  a  per- 
son who  accepts  the  privileges  that  go  with 
being  an  American  and  then  writes,  with 
apparent  glee,  about  how  somebody  could 
"spit  flush  in  Uncle  Sam's  angry  red  face  "? 
Listen  to  these  words:  "Beware,  Africa, 
America  bargains  for  your  life." 

They  were  spoken  a  few  years  ago  In  the 
capital  of  Red  China.  Were  they  the  words 
of  Mao  Tse-tung?  No.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  an 
American  citizen  who  had  defied  the  regula- 
tions of  this  country  to  make  an  unauthor- 
ized trip  into  that  Communist  nation. 

And  during  his  stay  in  Red  China,  DuBols 
wrote  the  following  verse,  entitled  "I  Sing 
to  China": 

"Down   then,   religion   and    church,   temple 
and  pagoda: 
Away  myth  and  miracle,  creed  and  dogma. 
Rejoice,  honesty,  God  lives  again. 
But  not  your  God.  Europe  and  America. 
Not  that,  not  that; 
No  Christ  to  kill,  no  faith  to  fan— 
What  China  worships  Is  a  man. 
A  workingman" 

Another  occasion  that  moved  Dr  DuBols 
to  poetry  was  the  trial  of  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg.  U.S.  citizens  who  were  later  ex- 
ecuted for  having  conspired  to  commit  war- 
time espionage  against  their  own  country, 
our  America  beloved.  At  that  time,  DuBois 
WTOte  the  following  lines  about  America  and 
her  people — about  you  and  me,  and  our 
people : 

"We  are  murderers  hurling  mud. 
We  are   the  wltchhunters  drinking  blood  " 

Whenever  anyone  dares  to  criticize  per- 
sons such  as  Landau  and  DuBois  for  mouth- 
ing such  hate-America  remarks,  he  Is  im- 
mediately attacked  by  the  liberal  leftists  in 
this  country  as  trying  to  suppress  speech. 
There  Is  room  for  every  type  of  expression 
in  the  marketplace  of   ideas  in  the   United 
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states,  say  the  leftist  liberals,  and  even  the 
Communists  and  their  adherents  make  an 
important  contribution  to  our  society. 
Furthermore,  they  claim  there  la  nothing  to 
worry  about  when  people  In  this  country 
start  talking  like  the  men  In  the  BIremlln, 
for  If  It  ever  comes  to  a  showdown  In  a  shoot- 
ing war,  all  Americans  will  rally  "round  the 
flag.  Haven't  they  always  done  so  In  the 
past? 

Well,  my  friends,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  an  unequivocal  "No."  Let  me  give 
yon  some  examples  of  how  the  Communists 
and  their  dupes  In  this  country  "rallied 
'rovmd  the  flag"  during  the  Korean  war. 

In  the  July  12.  1950,  issue  of  the  Dally 
Worker,  the  late  William  Z.  Foster,  then  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
described  America's  role  in  the  Korean  war 
as  "'a  naked  policy  of  aggression  against  the 
great  masses  of  Asian  peoples.  •   •    ••■ 

And,  Foster  added:  "If  general  war  can 
still  be  avoided  it  will  only  be  because  of 
the  basic  peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China." 

In  this  same  article,  Foster  compared  the 
U.S.  role  In  Korea  to  the  Japanese  imperial- 
ism which  ignited  the  Pacific  phase  of  World 
War  n. 

In  another  article  in  the  Daily  Worker  5 
days  later,  Poster  wrote:  "In  their  imperial- 
ist conceit  the  bigwigs  who  shape  policy  In 
this  country  assumed,  when  they  provoked 
the  Korean  war,  that  the  mere  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  about  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  war  would  sufiBce  to  make 
the  North  Koreans  •  •  •  abandon  the 
struggle  overnight.  But  precisely  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  happened.  Instead,  the  North 
Koreans,  with  good  equipment,  fine  dis- 
cipline, and  excellent  generalship,  have  gone 
right  ahead,  giving  a  marvelous  display  of 
military  strength  •  •  •  and  administering 
heavy  defeats  to  the  invading  U.S.  troops.  ' 
This  statement  can  be  Interpreted  In  no 
other  way  than  as  "Three  cheers,  our  coun- 
try's enemies  are  winning  and  we  are  losing." 
Foster  wrote  these  words  at  a  time  when  the 
situation  was  exceedingly  grave  for  the 
American  and  South  Korean  troops  who 
were  being  pushed  dangerously  near  the  sea. 
Do  you  aonestly  believe  that  words  such 
as  these  contribute  anything  to  the  "market- 
place of  ideas"  in  our  country? 

In  1951,  the  Conimunlst-con trolled  Mine, 
Mill  ii  Smelter  Workers  Union  called  the 
first  strike  In  history  against  the  big  four 
arms  of  the  copper  industry,  halting  95  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  copper  production.  At 
that  time,  copper  was  In  the  shortest  supply 
of  all  strategic  materials  vital  to  our  Korean 
war  effort. 

In  1954.  a  parade  of  former  prisoners  of 
the  Korean  war  testified  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  about  how 
they  had  to  undergo  6  to  8  hours  a  day  of 
pro- Communist  and  hate- America  indoc- 
trination by  their  Chinese  captors. 

Do  you  know  what  source  material  the 
Chinese  Reds  used  for  their  classes?  So- 
called  American  publications,  authored  and 
edited  by  so-called  American  citizens.  They 
used  such  newspapers  and  magazines  as  the 
Dally  Worker,  People's  World,  Masses  and 
Mainstream,  and  Political  Affairs — all  U.S. 
Communist  Party  publications — and  also  the 
China  Monthly  Review  and  books  by  William 
Z.  Foster  and  Howard  Fast. 

The  China  Monthly  Review,  published  in 
Shanghai  by  American  citizen  John  W.  Pow- 
ell, contained  such  vicious  anti-American 
propaganda  that  the  U.S.  prisoners  of  the 
Korean  war  who  read  it  refused  to  believe 
that  Powell  really  existed,  or  that.  If  he  did, 
he  was  actually  an  American  citizen  as  the 
Chinese  Reds  claimed. 

What  would  you  have  believed  If  you  had 
been  an  American  prisoner  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  had  had  to  read  such  anti- 


U.S.  vitriol  as  the  following  which  appeared 
in  an  editorial  of  John  W.  Powell  s  China 
Monthly  Review  for  March  1952? 

•"With  millions  of  civilian  dead  and  home- 
less In  Korea  as  a  direct  result  of  the  de- 
liberate U,S.  campaign  of  extermination, 
the  latest  American  crime  to  come  to 
light  has  been  the  launching  of  bacterio- 
logical warfare  in  Korea.  Not  content  with 
the  wiping  out  of  entire  cities  and  towns  by 
napalm  bombings,  massacres  of  military  and 
civilian  prisoners,  and  campalsjns  such  as 
Operation  Killer,  the  Americans  hiive  re- 
sorted to  one  more  bestiality  in  their  frantic 
efforts  to  conquer  the  Korean  people  and 
extend  their  aggression   in   Asia. 

"Proceeding  in  a  vein  which  surpas.ses  the 
savagery  of  Hitler  Germany  and  Hirohlto 
Japan  in  the  last  war,  the  American  in- 
vaders, by  a  systematic  spreading  of  small- 
pox, cholera,  and  plague  germs  over  North 
Korea,  have  shocked  and  horrified  the  entire 
world." 

Witnesses  testified  bcfure  the  Senate  sub- 
committee that  some  American  prisoners  en- 
dured such  severe  punishment,  ruther  than 
read  and  endorse  such  lies  about  America 
written  by  Americans,  that  it  ifd  to  their 
death.  And  yet.  my  friends,  do  yuu  know 
what  Powell  did  after  the  Korean  war?  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  went  on 
a  lecture  tour  as  an  expert  on  the  Far  East, 
receiving  helpful  publicity  in  some  U.8 
newspapers  while  doing  so. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  decide  sometimes 
whether  it  Is  to  America's  credit  or  shame 
that  treasonous  Communist  activities  have 
been  permitted  on  such  scale  for  so  many 
years  without  more  vii^orous  effort  being 
made  to  end  them 

Knowing  the  evil  MarxL^t-Leninlst  doc- 
trine for  what  it  Is,  however,  I  can  readily 
understand  why  its  American  adherents 
abuse  every  freedom  our  erreat  Nation  pro- 
vides, and  do  so  to  help  a  foreign-directed 
conspiracy  destroy  those  rame  precious  free- 
doms which  make  the  United  States  the 
natural,  eternal  enemy  of  the  cause  they 
espouse,  totalitarian  communism 

In  1909,  Lenin  said:  Marxism  !s  mate- 
rialism •  •  •  It  Is  •  •  •  relentlessly  hostile 
to  religion" 

Fifty  years  later  Nlklta  Khrushchev  .said 
"Public  education,  the  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  and  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  leave  no  place  for  belief  In  God  " 
Yes,  there  Is  no  room  for  Gxl — and  there- 
fore no  room  for  any  fixed,  unchanging 
morality — in  communism  There  is  no  room 
for  any  ethic,  except  that  of  advancing  the 
Communist  cause  by  any  mean.«!,  no  matter 
how  Immoral — mass  murder,  enforced  starva- 
tion of  millions — or  even  betray:il  of  moth- 
er, father,  sister,  brother,  wife,  husband  or 
country.  There  Is  not  even  room  for  love  In 
communism — love  of  your  fellow  man,  love 
of  your  family  or  love  of  your  country. 

And  It  Is  here  that  we  come  to  the  essence 
of  the  difference  between  Americanism  and 
communism,  the  essence  of  the  cold  war. 

Not  only  is  there  room  for  God.  for  moral- 
ity, for  fixed  ethical  standards,  for  love  and 
patriotism  in  Americanism,  but  Americanism 
demands  these  things,  they  are  all  part  of 
the  American  tradition. 

As  recently  as  1954.  Congress  saw  fit  to  In- 
sert the  phrase  "under  dxl"  In  the  Pledge 
to  the  Flag.  "In  God  We  Trust,  "  the  official 
motti  of  the  United  States,  does  not  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Jefferson.  It  was 
adopted  by  Congress  In  1958,  only  6  years  ago. 
This  official  recognition  of  God,  and  thus 
of  morality  as  opposed  to  Communist  im- 
morality, is  not  a  new  concept  in  our  land 
Our  Nation  actually  came  into  being  with 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  Continental  Congress  on  July  4, 
1776.  And  what  did  our  Founding  Fathers 
say  in  that  document? 


They  stated  in  their  opening  paragraph 
that  the  "laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God '—"God"  with  a  capital  "G" — entitled 
this  country  to  independence. 

They  went  on  in  the  very  next  sentence — 
the  first  one  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration — to  proclaim  the  source  of 
all  yoiu'  basic  rights  and  mine,  of  the  rights 
of  every  American,  of  every  human  being  on 
e.irth — 'all  men  •  •  •  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights." 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 
tion, they  appealed  to  "the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world"  for  the  rectitude  of  their  In- 
tentlon.i,  and  then  closed  the  Declaration  by 
expressing  their  "firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence." 

What  a  contrast  these  statements  make 
with  the  atheistic,  hate-filled  Communist 
manifesto,  the  words  of  Lenin,  Stalin, 
Klu-ushchev,  William  Z.  Foster,  and  of  all 
Communists  everywhere.  Here  is  the  real 
difference  between  conamunism  and  Ameri- 
canism, the  fundamental  issue  of  the  cold 
war. 

Comnninhm  says  man  Is  a  thing  Such 
"rltrhts  '  as  he  may  have  at  any  time  are 
g:ven  him  by  the  bosses  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  can  therefore  be  taken  away  from 
him  by  them  at  any  time  for  any  reason. 

Americanism  says  that  Divine  Providence 
God.  the  Creator  of  man.  gave  man  his  basic 
rights,  and  that  those  rights  are  "inalien- 
able " — they  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by 
anyone  at  any  time — neither  by  kir.gs,  com- 
niis.sars  nor  presidents.  They  are  man's 
forever. 

Today,  the  United  States  with  its  philos- 
ophy of  man  stands  as  a  symbol  both  to  the 
free  world  nations  and  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy that  would  engulf  them.  To  those 
p;.rts  of  the  globe  which  still  enjoy  freedom, 
the  United  States  represents  the  great  hope 
of  protection  against  enslaverhent.  To  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin,  the  United  States  is  the 
major  enemy,  and  represents  the  power  they 
must  destroy  for  the  triumph  of  wrong  over 
right,  of  deception  over  truth,  of  man  over 
God.  of  the  minority  over  the  majority. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can  fulfill 
the  hopes  of  the  free  world  and  smash  the 
totalitarian  dreams  of  the  international 
gangsters  of  communism 

To  do  it  we  must  keep  ourselves  militar- 
ily prepared  to  discourage  armed  assault 
from  without  and  to  be  able  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  enemy  anywhere  and  anytime  it 
becomes  necessary.  We  must  also  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  protect  our  Institu- 
tions, our  traditions  and  our  Government, 
and  ourselves,  from  being  subverted  by  in- 
ternal enemies. 

Mt)st  important  of  all.  however,  we  must 
always  keep  before  us.  clear  In  our  minds 
and  hearts,  the  basic  difference  between 
Americanism  and  communism —God  and 
morality. 

Only  If  we  do  this  will  we  be  able  to  meet 
the  final  test,  the  giving  of  all.  If  need  be, 
for  what  we  believe  In. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that,  as  evil  as 
their  ijhllo.?ophy.  system,  and  goals  are. 
atheistic  Commuulsts  are  intensely  devoted 
to  them.  They  have  proved  over  and  over 
again  their  willingness  to  risk  all.  to  die 
for  them,  even  though  this  life  is  all  they 
believe  in  and  its  end  means  the  end  of 
everything  for  them. 

If  we  of  the  United  States,  with  our 
philosophy,  traditions,  and  principles  of  reli- 
gion. God,  and  an  afterlife,  are  not  willing 
to  risk  as  much,  we  may  well  lose  "America 
beloved  '  and  all  that  it  means  to  us  and  to 
the  world. 

Will  it  be  communism  or  Americanism? 
For  the  answer  let  me.  In  closing,  commend 
to  you  words  of  the  father  of  our  country. 
These  words  are  the  spirit  of  Americanism, 
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and  as  long  as  they  are  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  the 
outcome  of  this  ttruggle  will  be. 

On  June  12,  1776,  in  times  not  unlike 
these.  George  V^ashlngton  wrote  to  his 
cousin,  Lund  Washington:  "Heaven  knows 
how  truly  I  love  my  country;  and  that  I 
embarked  in  this  arduous  enterprise  on  the 
purest  motives.  But  we  have  overshot  our 
mark;  we  have  grisped  at  things  beyond  our 
reach;    it  Is  Impossible   we  should   succeed; 


and  I  cannot  with  truth  say  that  I  am  sorry 
for  it;  because  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that 
we  deserve  to  succeed. 

"Our  want  of  skill,  our  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, in  short,  our  want  erf  everything  which 
an  army  ought  to  have,  are  all,  no  doubt,  ex- 
ceedingly against  us;  but  they  are  all  noth- 
ing to  our  want  of  virtue.   •   •   • 

"There  are  not  a  hundred  men  in  America 
that  know  our  true  situation;  three-fourths 
of  the  Congress  itself  are  ignorant  of  it.  •  •  • 


"If  It  be  the  wlU  of  God,  that  America 
should  be  Independent  •  •  •  and  that  this 
be  the  season  for  it.  even  I  and  these  un- 
hopeful men  around  may  not  be  thought  un- 
worthy instruments  in  his  hands.  And 
should  we  succeed,  we  are  heroes,  and  im- 
mortalized beyond  even  those  of  former 
times;  whereas,  disgrace  only,  and  intoler- 
able Infamy  await  our  retreat.  In  this  per- 
suasion I  resolve  to  go  on.  contented  to  save 
my  country,  or  die  In  the  last  ditch." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TinRsn.w.  Mw  21,  19(12 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  28:  28:  And  unto  man  He  said, 
behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wis- 
dom; and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  inspiration  of 
every  noble  thought  and  every  worthy 
achievement,  may  we  accept  and  lay  hold 
of  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  each 
new  day  with  a  radiant  and  resp>onsive 
spirit  and  cast  aside  all  resentful  and 
rebellious  tempers  of  mind  and  heart. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  sustain 
us  in  all  our  struggles  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  those  blessings  of  freedom 
and  democracy  which  our  forefathers 
found  so  hard  tc  win  and  which  we  are 
now  finding  so  difScult  to  hold. 

Kindle  within  us  a  sincere  desire  and 
a  resolute  determination  to  follow  the 
ways  of  Thy  spirit  and  may  we  be 
cheered  and  comforted  with  the  assur- 
ance that  Thou  wilt  enable  us  to  be 
strong  and  steadfast  in  this  time  of  crisis 
and  confusion. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con  Res  68  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
Revenue  Act   of   li»62. 


RAYBURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING—LAYING OF  THE  CORNER- 
STONE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conse:-it  that  the  proceedings 
at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  this 
morning  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  that  it  may  include  a  copy 
of  the  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  LAYING  OF 
THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  RAY- 
BURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  THURSDAY, 
MAY  24,  1962 

The  program  of  ceremonies  follows: 

Program  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Laying  or 
THE  Cornerstone  of  the  Rayburn  Hovse 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC  , 
Thursday,  May  24,  1962 


Introductions. 
Invocation 


Introduction  of 
the  President 
of  the  United 
States. 

Address 


PROGRAM 

-  Hon.  J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. 

.-  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  Chairman. 


Reading 


Liiying  of  the  Cor- 
nersjt<jne. 


Benediction. 


Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Norman  Gerstenfeld, 
Rabbi  of  the  Washing- 
ton Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Very  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Edward  J.  Herr- 
mann, Assistant  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Washington. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  10:30 
o'clock,  a.m. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  honored  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  have  met  today  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.  I  welcome  each  of  you  to  the 
ceremony,  and  express  the  hope  that  in 
the  years  to  come  those  who  labor  in 
this  building  will  pause  occasionally  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn, whose  great  leadership  and  fore- 
sight made  this  structure  possible. 

At  this  time  I  will  ask  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  offer 
the  invocation. 

INVOCATION 

Dr.  BRASKAMP.     Let  us  pray. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  and  the  guiding  intelli- 
gence in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations, 
encouraged  by  every  gracious  invitation 
in  Thy  holy  word,  we  are  approaching 
Thy  throne  of  grace  through  the  old  and 
familiar  way  of  prayer  which  is  never 
closed  to  those  who  come  unto  Thee  with 
a   humble  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart. 

We  have  assembled  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  this  building,  erected  here  on 


Capitol  Hill  and  designated  in  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Speaker  McCormack, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Members  of 
Congre.ss.  and  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 

As  we  share  in  this  significant  and  joy- 
ous ceremony  we  find  ourselves  going  up 
and  down  the  courts  of  memory  and 
calling  to  mind  with  gratitude  and  af- 
fection the  noble  life  and  character  and 
ministry  of  the  beloved  Speaker,  Sam 
Rayburn.  whc  will  always  be  remem- 
bered among  those  who  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord. 

Grant  that  the  chosen  Representatives 
of  our  Republic,  engaged  in  the  business 
of  statecraft,  although  holding  different 
ix»litical  philosophies  as  made  known 
in  their  deliberations  and  decisions,  may 
daily  go  forth  from  this  office  building 
to  the  House  Chamber  in  the  Capitol 
girded  with  that  spirit  of  fairminded- 
ness  and  justice  which  considers  aiid 
weighs  the  convictions  of  their  col- 
leagues alongside  of  their  own  without 
bias  or  prejudice. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     Amen. 

Mr.  STEWAJIT.  I  now  have  the  great 
honor  to  introduce  to  this  assembb'  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
also  Chairman  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission.  Speaker  McCormack. 
[Applause.] 

REMARKS  BY   SPEAKER  M'CORMACK 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  reverend  clergy,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  great  Americans  of  the  past  have 
contributed  to  the  making  and  stabiliz- 
ing of  our  Constitution,  now  the  oldest 
Constitution  on  earth,  a  living,  dynamic 
organism  representing  the  hopes  and  the 
national  objectives  of  our  people,  so  did 
our  late  friend.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
make  his  contributions  during  his  long 
and  honored  public  career. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  not  only  a  great 
man,  but  he  was  also  a  good  man :  gentle, 
kind,  understanding,  possessed  of 
wisdom  gained  from  experience.  Sam 
Rayburn  gave  unsparingly  of  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  in  the  service  of  our 
country.  He  possessed  all  of  the  gentle 
qualities  and  virtues  of  a  good  man,  and 
all  of  the  strong  qualities  evidenced  by 
a  great  man. 

This  building  will  always  be  a  living 
monument  to  his  memory,  a  constant 
reminder  to  present  end  future  legis- 
lators that  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  was  a 
legislator's  legislator. 
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W3  are  slgnaHy  honored  In  having 
with  us  today  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
country,  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  and 
a  personal  friend  and  strong  admirer  of 
Sam  Rayburn.  Under  our  Constitution 
the  President  represents  and  symbolizes 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  people 
j\nd  the  national  objectives  of  our  coun- 
try, With  the  wisdom  he  gained  by  his 
.st<rvice  In  both  branches  of  the  Concross. 
the  people  have  complete  conflilonco  In 
him  ftnd  hi;*  courn»coiis  quiUiili-s  of 
IcKdcishlp.  How  happy  Is  Sam  Rayburn 
In  the  Qreat  Beyond  In  K\\t  knowlcdKO 
Umt  Preaidcnt  John  F,  Kennedy  1m  with 
us  on  this  occasion, 

I  have  the  great  honor  and  poinonal 
pnvllrgc  of  pivsontlng  to  you  Lho  Vvcai- 
dent  of  the  United  St»t<'s.  lApplAuso, 
ti)r  audience  rising  I 

aSMAMKa    BY    TIIR    l>IIK«IOKNI     Ot    ItlK    V.Nir».tl 
MTATn 

The  PRE8IDE^P^,    I  thank  you. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mr,  Chief  Juslloe.  Mom- 
bera  of  the  House  nnd  Sonate.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportunity  to  Join 
you  In  dedicating  this  building  today  to 
SiMaker  Sam  Rayburn.  We  say  in  tlits 
country  Uiat  ours  is  a  Qovernment  of 
laws,  and  not  of  men;  and  It  Is  in  that 
sense  that  we  strive  for  equality  and  in- 
tegrity In  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Justice.  But  this  is  also  a 
Government  of  man,  and  it  needs  men  of 
particvUar  talents  to  make  this  system  of 
ours  work. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  concerned 
about  the  centralization  of  authority, 
which  they  were  revolting  against,  wrote 
very  careful  safeguards,  checks,  and  bal- 
ances into  the  American  constitutional 
system.  This  provides  great  protection 
for  individual  liberty  and  right,  but  it 
also  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  men 
and  women  who  must  make  this  system 
operate.  The  division  of  powers  between 
the  Executive,  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
the  division  between  the  National  Gov- 
ernnment  and  the  State  governments 
requires  the  greatest  comity  between  the 
various  bodies  if  our  system  is  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

Sam  Rayburn  understood  this  per- 
haps as  well  as  any  man  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Presidents  of  both  par- 
ties paid  equal  tribute  to  him.  While 
his  devotion  to  his  own  party  was  never 
questioned,  nevertheless  he  saw  in  a 
larger  sense  tlje  need  for  harmonious 
relations  between  various  branches  of 
Government;  and,  therefore,  I  would  be 
Joined  by  all  of  my  predecessors  with 
whom  he  served,  I  know,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  him  and  to  the  traditions  which 
have  followed  with  such  distinction  by 
others  in  his  wake  in  attempting  to  make 
this  system  of  ours  work  to  protect  the 
individual,  but  also  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment function.  This  was  his  great 
skill  and  his  lasting  contribution,  and  I 
think  sets  the  most  powerful  example 
before  us  all. 

This  ceremony,  this  edifice,  this  assem- 
bly of  public  servants  from  all  branches 
of  Government,  all  States,  and  all  par- 
ties pay  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

No  monument,  no  memorial,  no  statue 
would  please  him  half  so  much,  I  be- 
lieve,  as   to   have   his   name  preserved 


here  In  this  fashion  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  Congress  was  his  life,  the  House 
was  his  home.  He  served  far  longer 
than  any  who  preceded  him,  but  with 
distinction  and  wisdom  as  well.  He  pre- 
ferred to  preside  over  this  body  to  any 
place  of  prcstlRC  or  power. 

As  a  former  Member  of  tho  Hou.ho  of 
RepresontRtlvrs,  I  Join  viih  \\\\  of  you 
In  .snylnR  that  \\hllt»  he  nu«y  be  Vnw. 
niLvsod.  iu'  will  not  be  forHoiu>n  Our 
task  l,s  to  cu'iy  on  thr  work  to  whu-h 
lie  vvft.s  «o  d«'«"i)ly  dcMlirttird 

Thank  you,  I  .\pplmi.Ni\  t-ltr  jiiiUciur 
n,vinu  I 

\    IU  M'l.Nl, 

Mr,  srivWAHT  At  tlii.v  iitnr  Dr 
Nonn;in  Gori-lrnft-hl,  r.ibbi  of  Iho 
Wn.shliuston  Hobrrw  roMfrrcRnllon.  will 
Mlve  n  readuur.     Dr.  (♦orstonfrld 

Dr,  OKri«TKNFKI.n  Mindful  M  iw: 
»«xprii<'nrc  nt  the  lu.^-t  inmunual,  I  have 
wtttMuulod  cxiii'me  brevity  Thl.s  l.s  a 
n'adluK  this  is  not  a  pinxt:  this  i,s  w 
ii^ndlnn  fitjru  iho  n\ornii\it  .srrvicr  (^f 
the  Union  F^rnyer  Hook,  vx.^w  thoui^h 
II  Is  m  tlu>  foim  uf  w  luu.vci  m  our 
ritual: 

FcrvenlJy  we  huoki^  I'hv  bltv..>-;n« 
ui>o!\  our  coimtry  wiul  our  Nation 
Guard  Ihcni.  O  God.  from  calamity  and 
luj\iry;  sufTer  not  their  adversaries  to 
triumph  over  them,  but  let  the  glories 
of  a  Just,  righteous,  and  Ood-fenrlng 
people  Increase  from  urc  to  age.  En- 
lighten them  with  wi.sdom  and  .sustain 
with  Thy  power  those  whom  tlie  people 
have  set  in  authority— the  President,  his 
counselors  and  advisers,  the  judpc.s.  law- 
givers and  executives,  and  all  who  are 
entru.sted  with  our  ."safety  and  with  the 
guardianship  of  our  rights  and  of  our 
liberties.  May  peace  and  good  will  ob- 
tain among  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
land,  may  religion  spread  its  ble.ssing.s 
among  us  and  exalt  our  Nation  in 
righteousne,ss.    Amen. 

THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE 

Mr.  STEWART.  We  wiU  now  proceed 
with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  40  min- 
utes a.m.,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  laid  the 
cornerstone. 

BENKDICnON 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  Edward  J.  Hen-mann,  assist- 
ant chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  will  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction. 

Monsignor  HERRMANN.  As  we  con- 
clude these  rites,  O  Lord,  and  seal  this 
stone,  we  ask  that  the  spirit  of  the 
prayers  which  have  been  uttered  to  Thy 
holy  name  may  be  a  la.sting  inspiration 
to  all  who  will  gather  tmder  this  roof  in 
years  to  come.  May  Your  divine  protec- 
tion be  with  all  the  representatives  of 
goverrunent  who  will  labor  here  as  the 
guides  and  sentinels  of  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation. 

To  that  end.  we  beseech  Thee,  our 
Lord  and  God  to  give  them  prudence  in 
all  their  actions;  Justice  in  all  their  rela- 
tions with  their  fellow  men ;  fortitude  in 
every  undertaking;  temperance  and 
moderation  in  all  things.  Armed  with 
these  cardinal  virtues  may  they,  and  we 
as  well,  so  live  in  this  life  that  our  judg- 
ment may  be  in   no   wise  at  variance 


with  Thee  and  in  the  life  to  come  may 
we  and  they  attain  to  everlasting  rewards 
for  deeds  well  done.  We  commend  them 
and  all  our  fellow  citizens  to  Thy  divine 
providence,  dear  Lord.    Amert 

Ml-  STEWART.  This  concludes  the 
ceremoi\y.    I  thank  you  all  for  coming, 

Thereiipon  <at  10  o'clock  and  40  min- 
ute ,  n  »n  '  the  ceremony  wa^  concluded. 
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COK NIKVSTONK   OF  THE    IIAYHURN 

iioiiHi;  oi'Kici':  iiuu.iUNu 

Mr  AI  nrnT  Mr  Speaker,  t  a.«»k 
unanltnuus  eou.M-nl  lo  uddie;..s  the  llvujso 
fur  1  inltuite, 

Ml  SPKAKlvU  Ls  Uiero  objocllun 
to  the  u(|ueht  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Ok  l:\liuma',' 

Thi  ii>  w  n.s  no  ol)j«»ctlo»v 

Ml  AI.HKR'r  Mr  RpenkiM',  the  cop- 
per box  thut  will  bo  ,sen!ed  Into  the 
eornt'r  tone  of  the  Rayburn  House  Of- 
f\er  liulUUnu  will  be  plaeed  in  the 
Hpeuker  H  U)bl>y  on  May  3S.  30.  and  30, 
1!)(>'J  nnd  during  tltat  period  Mrntbers  of 
the  Movise  of  Representatives  may  de- 
P»v<it  In  the  box  any  message,  slgnolure. 
or  other  wrltlnn  which  they  wl.^h  to  have 
pre.^rrvrd  for  posterity.  In  an  envelope 
not  to  exceed  the  slae  of  a  postal  card. 

It  Is  requested  that  each  Member  de« 
posi!  only  one  message. 


AS IRONAUT  LT.  COMDR.  SCOTT 
CARPENTER 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  House  unanimously  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  of  more 
than  $3.7  billion  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
fl<;cal  year  1963. 

Early  this  morning  Lt.  Comdr.  Scott 
Carpenter  was  rocketed  Into  space  as 
millions  of  Americans  watched  this 
dramatic  event  on  television. 

As  we  meet  here  now.  Astronaut  Car- 
penter's Aurora  7  capsule  circles  over 
earth,  a  triumph  of  man  in  harmony 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  We  pray  to 
God  that  our  knowledge  of  nature  will 
not  fail  us  now  but  will  return  this 
brave  American  safely  to  earth, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Astronaut  Carpenter's 
flight  is  not  a  defeat  of  nature  but  an 
unleashing  of  the  forces  which  comprise 
nature.  In  our  democratic  society,  one 
of  the  forces  of  nature  that  is  speeding 
A.stronaut  Carpenter  over  our  heads  is 
the  consent  of — nay,  the  emphatic  will- 
ingne.ss— of  the  American  people  to  in- 
vest their  earnings,  through  taxes,  in  this 
venture. 

Our  unanimous  vote  yesterday  of  a 
record  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  represented  the  unleash- 
ing of  further  forces  of  nature,  forces 
which  will  soon  speed  teams  of  Ameri- 
cans around  our  earth  and  eventually 
land  an  American  on  the  moon. 

We  are  in  comp>etition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiih  others  who  would  beat  us  in  this 
race  into  the  spaces.  But  we  shall  win. 
Our  effort  is  mightier.  We  are  unlock- 
ing forces  of  our  entire  people,  and  our 
competitor  has  overlooked  this  force. 
Our  entire  Nation  is  in  competition  with 
a  handful  of  scientists  and  bureaucrats, 


and  their  power  could  never  match  that 
of  our  own. 

May  God  protect  Astronaut  Carpenter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 


FC3REIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr  BOQGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
ununimoua  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revli;e  and  extend  my 
ntniuks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.sl  of  the  gentleman  from 
LiMiisiiina? 

There  wa."<  no  objection, 

Mr  noOOS  Mr  Spruk.r.  on  one 
J\li:l)t  la,st  week  the  President  of  the 
United  Stale.H  diellvered  a  major  address 
on  the  forrlun  economic  and  foreljjn 
trade  policy  of  the  United  State.s.  In 
that  addre-is  he  |)ial,s<Hl  the  work  of  U>e 
chali-man  of  my  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaiw,  U^e  nenileman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mn.Lsl,  i;  .\hould  like  to  reiterate 
the  praise  Uie  Pre.sident  gave  Chairman 
Mii.L.s.  partleul.uly  for  tiie  outstanding 
Job  he  has  done  on  tills  piece  of  legls- 
lallon,  which  will  be  reported  by  the 
Ctimmlttee  on  \Vttys  and  Meun.s  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Mr.  Speoker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  President's  addres-s 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  lepislotlve  business 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAIj  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, when  rollcall  95  was  taken  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  (HR.  11737^  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research,  development,  and  opera- 
tion; construction  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mf.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
I  wrote  to  President  Kennedy  urging 
him  to  support  a  national  lottery  as  the 
only  means  of  raising  new  revenue  for  a 
tax  cut. 

The  White  House  through  its  Treas- 
ury Department  replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Pino,  There  are  numerous  prob- 
lems of  administration,  falrnesa,  and  ethics 
Involved  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  lot- 
tery. Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  why 
a  lottery  Is  not  used  In  this  country  as  a 
revenue  source  is  that  It  U  not  an  accept- 
able  proposal   to  the   majority  of  people. 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  you  have 
made  your  suggestion  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  It.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  that  a  national  lot- 
tery Is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  taxation 
as  a  means  of  providing  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Government. 


Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  contents  of 
this  reply  reflect  the  opinion  of  this  ad- 
ministration, it  certainly  does  not  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  American 
people. 

From  time  to  time,  reliable  groups, 
magaidnes  and  newspapers  have  con- 
ducted polls  on  the  lottery  question  and 
the  results  have  always  shown  a  sub- 
sUiiUal  majority  of  the  people  favoring 
H  national  lottery  at  a  means  to  cut 
taxt\N 

The  njont  rt^enl  survey  was  con- 
ducl.Hl  by  the  Police  Oasotle.  a  national 
mavairine  which  conducted  a  presiden- 
tial poll  m  1060  and  predicted  Kennedy's 
victory  by  a  mzor-lhln  margin. 

Mr,  Sj)ettker,  the  iTsults  of  this  mag- 
azine a  national  lottery  poll  show  87 'j 
peirenl  of  the  participants  in  favor  of  a 
lottery  and  only  ai*  percent  opp<xstKl 
The  tide  of  prololtcry  votes  surged 
Uu-ough  every  Slate  of  Uie  Union. 

This  .survey  produced.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Uie  heavle.n  respoi\se  in  the  llfl-year 
lil.story  uf  this  magailnc.  According  to 
the  Police  Gasrlte.  Uuw  times  as  many 
ballots  wcj-e  mailed  In  as  in  Uiclr  1060 
presidential  poll.  And.  more  Impor- 
tantly, according  to  this  magatlne.  "the 
most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for 
backing  a  lottery  can  be  summed  up  In 
two  words:  'high  taxes.'  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  present 
feelings  of  this  administration  which 
certainly  does  not  reflect  public  senti- 
ment, I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  H.R.  5574,  a 
bill  to  conduct  a  national  referendum 
on  the  question  of  a  Federal  lottery. 

A  national  referendum  will  give  the 
American  voters  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  on  this  issue.  An  ex- 
pression of  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  wijl  be  a  clear-cut  mandate 
to  the  Congress  to  enact  a  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  95  I  am  recorded  as  being 
absent.  I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  an 
important  mission.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


DELIVERING  WATER  TO  LANDS, 
THIRD  DIVISION.  RIVERTON  FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION  PROJECT, 
WYOMING 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  nt  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  151)  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  de- 
liver water  to  lands  in  the  third  division, 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Wyoming. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject since  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and 
also  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  Saylor],  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  kindly  explain 
exactly  what  is  involved  here  and  wheth- 
er or  not  it  has  been  completely  cleared 
by  the  committee. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  yield.  I  might  say  that 
this  him  been  cleared  by  the  committee 
aiid  It  came  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously, This  p:"ovlde«  that  cerum  users 
m  the  Third  DlviMon  of  the  Riverton 
project  m  Wyoming  who  desire  water  for 
the  year  \W1  would  be  given  the  water 
with  the  payment  of  certain  charges  and 
that  those  users  who  do  not  wl>h  lo  have 
water  do  not  have  to  take  it  for  Uic  vear 
1863  nnd  .shall  not  be  penalised  for'  not 
u.slnK"  wnlrr  during  1863.  Tlie  report 
jooe.s  on  record  as  asking  for  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  RcclamaUon  on  this 
l)artieular  proj<^t  befoi^e  January  1,  1863 

Mr  A1<E.NDS     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield  " 

Mr  ARKNDS  I  yield  lo  Uic  gentle- 
man from  Ivnn.sylvaniu. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  1  wish  lo  dlrecl  an  In- 
qulry  to  t.lie  chairman  of  Uie  full  com- 
mittee Ihere  Is  a  dlfTerence  between 
the  House  version  of  tills  resolution  and 
Uie  Senate  version;  namely,  that  Uie 
House  llmlus  its  action  to  1  year.  Is  it 
my  understanding  from  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  that  If  the  other  body 
will  not  agree  to  this  that  the  House  will 
insist  upon  it.  if  we  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  genUeman 
fiom  Illinois  IMr.  Arends]  will  yield  to 
ir.e  again.  I  would  answer  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  And  if  I  may  ask  the 
chairman  a  further  question,  we  expect 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  comply  with 
the  request  we  have  made  in  our  report 
that  there  be  prepared  for  us  by  Januar>' 
1,  1963,  a  report  of  what  he  intends  to  do 
on  this  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague  from 
Peruisylvania  is  correct  once  again. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  ASPINALL]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  jomt  resolution  is  as  fol- 
low^s : 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentattxfes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress _  assembled.  That  pend- 
ing completion  of  a  Repayment  contract  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
continue  to  deliver  warter  to  the  lands  in 
the  Third  Division.  Riverton  Federal  recla- 
mation project.  Wyoming,  during  the  calen- 
dar years  1962  and  1963.  as  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9,  subsection  (d)(1).  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187,  1195;  43  UJS.C.  485h(d)  but  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitation  therein  speci- 
fied. Water  shall  be  furnished  upon  indi- 
vidual applications  accompanied  by  pay- 
ments of  an  amount  i>er  acre  to  be  Irrigated 
equal  to  the  estimated  average  p>er  Irrigable 
acre  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Third  Division,  whether  or  not  all  of 
the  irrigable  area  Ls  irrigated.  Rates  of 
charge  for  water  delivery  shall  be  t4  per 
acre   for   the   first    three    acre-feet   per   acre 
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with  water  In  excess  of  that  amount  at  $2 
per  acre-foot.  The  portion  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  applicable  to  lands 
f'lr  which  water  service  Is  not  requested  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  nonreimbursable  and 
n  jnreturnable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  o\it  the  words 
"years  1962  and  1963."  and  insert  in  lieu 
there<jf  "year  1962.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  H.  Res.  656,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
10937)  to  amend  the  Act  providing  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  in  the  Ryu- 
kyu  IsUinds.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  nnd  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adoj^ted. 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George  1  and  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  656 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10937,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10937  is  to  in- 
crease from  $6  million  to  $25  million  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure in  accordance  with  programs 
approved  by  the  President  for  certain 
activities  within  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
The  basic  law  which  would  be  amended 
by  this  bill  was  originally  approved  by 
President  Eisenhower,  July  12,  1960. 

The  basic  law  which  would  be  amended 
by  this  bill  was  designed  to  establish  a 
basis  in  law  for  U.S.  programs  for  the 
promotion  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  islands.  In  essence 
that  law  did  not  change  the  situation 
that  then  existed  in  the  Ryukyu,  but 
rather  gave  legal  sanction  to  a  de  facto 
situation. 


The  United  States  has  but  one  reason 
for  continuing  to  exercise  in  the  Ryukyu 
those  plenary  rights  of  administration 
granted  by  article  3  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan.  This  reason  is  the 
Ryukyu  Islands'  singular  strategic  value 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  These  islands,  centrally 
located  with  respect  to  vital  areas  of  the 
Far  East,  provide  a  major  link  in  our 
forward  defense  barrier  in  the  Pacific. 
Our  base  on  Okinawa  is  essential.  The 
presence  of  our  military  base  there  pro- 
vides us  the  capability  to  bring  our  mili- 
tary power  to  bear  rapidly  in  the  event 
of  aggression. 

The  armed  strength  deployed  at  bases 
such  as  the  Ryukyu  Islands  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  maintainint,-  our 
deterrent  power  in  the  face  of  threats  to 
the  peace  in  the  Par  P'last.  It  is  for  thi.s 
reason  that  we  must  continue  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  administrative 
authority  over  the  island.s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urae  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  656 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  656 
makes  in  order  the  con.sideration  of 
H.R.  10937.  This  is  an  open  rule  and 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  objection 
to  the  bill;  in  fact.  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  it  will  pass  as  do  most  bills 
that  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  bring  out  one  con.'^ideration  which  to 
me  is  important,  although  I  realize  it  ks 
not  of  general  importance  to  the  House 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rai.'^ing  of  the 
figure  in  this  bill  from  $6  million  to  $25 
million  is  rather  excessive.  It  is  four 
times  the  original  amount.  In  the  re- 
port it  is  stated,  and  quite  properly  so. 
that  the  purpose  of  H.R.  10937  is  to  in- 
crease from  $6  million  to  S25  million  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure in  accordance  with  program.s 
by  the  President  for  certain  activities 
within  the  Ryukyu  Islands  which  are  de- 
tailed later  in  this  program. 

Then  on  page  2  we  see  this  paragraph : 

As  the  result  of  the  deep  concern  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  an  interdepartmental 
tiu~k  force  wtis  e.stablished  last  August  to  in- 
vestigate llie  extent  to  which  economic  and 
sociiil  conditions  contribute  to  the  di.ssatis- 
faction  of  the  Ryukyuans.  and  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  were  necessary  to  improve 
the  piisition  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Ryukyus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  back  to  our 
usual  .solution.  We  raise  the  ante  by 
four.  I  do  believe  that  we  should  give 
a  Uttle  consideration  to  cutting  down  on 
some  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidciilly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  then- 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  961 


Adclonizio 

Alford 

.Andrews 

A.shmore 

Bailey 

BiU-lng 

Bass.  NJI 

Bennett.  MIfh 

Blatnik 

Blltch 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Brown 

Buckley 

B'liies.  Wis. 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chiperflcid 

Coiman 

Curtis.  Mass 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Derounian 

Devln» 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

P'razler 


Fulton 

Grant 

fiubser 

Hall 

Hallprk 

Halpcrn 

Harrison    V.i 

Harsh  a 

Hebert 

H  nderson 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

.luhi.son.  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis 

'ones.  Al'i 

KUburn 

Kitchin 

Korncgay 

I.andnim 

McMillan 

McSween 

Magnusun 

Ma.'^on 

Morrow 

Miller.  Clem 

M:ller. 

George  P 
Miller,  N  Y 
Miillken 
Moellei 
Murrav 


Norrell 
Nygaard 

Pa.ssniaii 

Peterson 

PuWill 

Rains 

Randall 

Roifel 

Riley 

Roberts,  Ala 

Roslenkuwski 

Ronsselot 

Scherer 

Scott 

Seely-Brown 

Seldcn 

Shelley 

Sheppaid 

Snmh,  MifiS 

Stnbblefleld 

Taber 

ToUefson 

Van  P,-lt 

Wa  f  t*; 

Wharton 

WhUten 

Wickirshatn 

Willis 

Wilsosi.  Ind. 

y.ttes 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  341 
Members  have  an.^weied  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC   AND  SOCIAL   DEV^XOP- 
MEN'I  OF  THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

The   SPEAKER      Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER      The   question   is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTFJE  ON   RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Corti- 
mittee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.    WRIGHT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unaiunious  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  3157)  to 
repeal  subsection  <a»  of  section  8  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  limiting 
the  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  which  sites  for  public  buildings 
may  be  acquired. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Re.serving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  object 
because  the  gentleman  has  discussed  this 
with  me  and  with  other  members  of  the 
commiliee,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if 


the  gentleman  would  give  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresj  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  8  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  481,  40  U.S.C.  607 
(ui)    Is   hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  481:  40  use.  607  <bi  and  (O)  are 
hereby  redesignated  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively,  of  such  section. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  On 
page  1.  after  line  9,  add  the  following 

"Sec  3,  Section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (73  Stat  481:  40  U.SC.  607)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection : 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  lands  located 
south  of  Independence  Avenue,  between 
Third  Street  Southwest  and  Heventh  Street 
Southeast,  In  the  Dlrtrict  of  Columbia,  no 
ruch  !and  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  use  as  sites,  or  additions  to  sites, 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  created  by  the 
Aot  of  March  4,   1907  (34  Stat.  1365). 

"  'With  respect  to  any  lands  located  In  the 
area  extending  from  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Grounds  to  Eleventh  Street  Northeast 
and  Southeast  and  bounded  by  Independ- 
ence Avenue  on  the  south  and  C  Street 
Northeast  on  the  north,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  no  such  lands  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  Administrator  for  use  as  sites,  or 
additions  to  sites,  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.'" 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11145.  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  S.  3157, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  over 
to  the  House,  in  repealing  subsection  ( a  > 
of  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959.  grants  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  authority  to  acquire 
sites  for  public  buildings — other  than 
buildings  for  the  House.  Senate,  or  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol — anywhere  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  only  restriction  is  that  the  site 
must  be  for  a  public  building  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works. 

This  means  that  any  property  border- 
ing, adjacent  to.  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  the  Supreme  Court  Building, 
or  any  other  building  or  grounds  imder 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  so  long  as  such  property  is  to 
bo  used  as  a  site  for  a  building  project 
approved  fSy  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  and  necessary 
appropriations  are  provided  therefor. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  is  required  to  consult 
With  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  in  the  preparation  of  con- 
stioiction  plans,  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
city  planning. 

Under  my  amendment,  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  plamiing,  the  Administrator 
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of  General  Services  would  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  before  acquiring  any 
lands  located  south  of  Independence 
Avenue,  between  3d  Street  SW.,  and  11th 
Street  SE.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  would  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Additional  House  Office  Building 
Act  of  1955—69  Stat.  41— which  author- 
izes the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  ac- 
quire properties  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia located  south  of  Independence 
Avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds  approved  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  for  the  piu"- 
pose  of  additions  to  the  U£.  Capitol 
Grounds  or  of  construction  of  additional 
facilities  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  feel  strongly  that  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  should  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  selection  of 
sites  in  the  area  specified  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Under  my  amendment,  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  planning,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  would  likewise  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  before  acquiring  any  lands 
located  in  the  area  extending  from  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  to  11th  Street  NE. 
and  SE  ,  and  bounded  by  Independence 
Avenue  on  the  south  and  G  Street  NE. 
on  the  north,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  the  offi- 
cer or  agent  of  Congress  who  for  many 
years  has  acquired  properties  and  con- 
structed buildings  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  the  Congress  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  sound  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning, he  should  be  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  sites  in  the  area 
specified  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  this  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee by  imanimous  vote  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  interested  groups  includ- 
ing the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission.  I 
think  this  amendment  will  be  a  very 
helpful  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  enlighten  me  and  tell  me 
whether  or  not  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  National  Capital 
Planniiig  Commission  is  not  involved  in 
either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  other  words,  this 
does  not  permit  anyone  to  go  down  and 
build  in  that  area  without  the  usual 
checks  and  limitations? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  indeed.  The  usu- 
al and  ordinary  checks  and  limita- 
tions still  would  apply,  after  consultation 
with  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
then  still  would  be  required  to  follow  the 
procedures  now  required  to  be  followed, 


including  the  submission  of  prospectuses 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works.  The  only  limitation  lifted 
in  the  Senate  bill  is  the  geographic 
limitation. 

I  thank  the  gentle - 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  COHELAN 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER, 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRIGHT. 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman the  reason  for  acting  on  this  so 
expeditiously  since  it  just  came  out  of 
our  committee  a  few  minutes  ago?  Is 
there  any  justification  for  acting  on  this 
legislation  in  this  very  quick  fashion'' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  desirous  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Its  enact- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the 
construction  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  of  certain  buildings 
which  are  presently  planned  and  which 
are  not  within  the  area  presently  pres- 
scribed  by  law. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  not  object,  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  the  reason 
why  I  have  made  this  inquiry.  I  do  in- 
tend to  object  to  some  ether  improper 
actions  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
taken  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
this  morning. 

The  SPK^KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTION  OF  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10937)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Rj-ukyu  Islands. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10937.  with  Mr. 
Kluczynski  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disperised  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
LMr.  ArendsJ  for  30  minutes. 


I 


; .  I 
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The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  10937. 
which  relates  to  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  was  reported  unani- 
mously out  of  subcommittee  and  unani- 
mously out  of  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

First,  and  in  order  to  place  the  bill  in 
an  understandable  context,  I  would  like 
to  review  briefly  the  history  of  this 
legislation. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ercised full  power  over  most  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  of  which  Okinawa  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important. 

While  I  realize  that  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  importance  of  our 
bases  in  Okinawa  and  of  the  importance 
to  Okinawa  in  our  overall  military 
capability,  you  might  wish  to  refer  to 
page  25  of  the  committee  report  on  which 
is  set  out  a  map  showing  the  relative 
location  of  Okinawa  to  Red  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
areas. 

It  is  immediately  evident  from  this 
map  that  Okinawa  is  a  military  base 
which  is  unique  in  its  strategic  impor- 
tance. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
were  an  integral  part  of  Japan  but  after 
Japan  surrendered,  they  were  treated  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  territory  for  the 
purposes  of  occupation. 

Japan  was  occupied  under  allied  au- 
thority, the  occupation  of  Okinawa  was 
solely  under  American  control. 

During  this  period,  1945-52.  the  oc- 
cupation was  purely  a  military  one. 

In  1952,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 
was  ratified.    The  treaty  provided  that — 

The  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  administra- 
tion, legislation  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  and  lnhablt.ants  of  thefe  islands. 

At  this  point  a  civil  administration 
was  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the 
military  occupation  which  had  preceded 
it  Even  though  it  was  called  a  civil  ad- 
ministration, it  was,  and  is,  in  fact 
headed  by  a  U.S.  military  officer. 

Necessarily  during  the  whole  period 
from  1945.  through  1952  and  up  to  1960, 
the  date  of  Public  Law  86-629 — which  is 
the  act  this  bill  would  amend — it  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  governmental 
functions  in  Okinawa. 

These  functions,  however,  were  car- 
ried out  in  many  instances  under  the 
rather  broad  authority  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Japan. 

Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  but  on  occasion 
they  were  subjected  to  points  of  order. 
It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  some 
basis  in  law  should  be  provided  not  only 
to  support  the  appropriations  but  to  per- 
mit the  retention  and  expenditures  of 
revenues  which  arose  in  Okinawa  itself. 
And  these  revenues  accrued  to  both  the 
local  government,  known  as  the  GRI,  or 
Goverrunent  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and 
also  to  the  civil  administration  of  our 
own  country. 


Actually,  Public  Law  86-629  did  not 
change  anything,  but  gave  legislative 
sanction  to  a  de  facto  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Public  Law 
86-629  sanctioned  the  retention  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  arising  in  Okinawa. 
It  also  placed  a  limitation  of  $6  million 
on  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  Ryukyus. 

I  think  I  should  note  particularly  at 
this  point  two  matters  of  importance 
which  I  brought  up  and  sti-e.ssed  during 
our  hearings. 

First,  I  think  it  is  important  to  quote 
the  preamble  to  the  basic  law  relating 
to  Okinawa.    It  reads  as  follows: 

That.  In  the  exercise  by  the  President  of 
the  authority  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
granted  the  United  States  by  article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  every  etTort  shall 
be  made  to  improve  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  the  inliabltants  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  to  pniniote  their  economic  and 
cultural  advancement,  during  such  time  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  retain  au- 
thority over  the  Ryukyu  Islands 

I  have  read  that  to  place  in  context 
this  further  statement:  Although  the  $6 
million  authorized  for  annual  appro- 
priations has,  in  fact,  become  a  limita- 
tion as  our  responsibilities  have  in- 
creased, it  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
be  a  limitation  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  intended  to 
spur  and  encourage  a  greater  level  of 
expenditure  in  Okinawa  and  although 
it  is  phrased  in  the  law  as  a  limitation, 
and  has  actually  become  a  limitation,  it 
was  intended  to  represent  what  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  reasonable  level  of 
expenditure. 

The  first  question  which  would  arise 
in  anyone's  mind  is  :  If  $6  million  were 
considered  a  reasonable  level  of  expendi- 
ture only  2  years  ago,  why  does  that  need 
to  be  incieased  to  S25  million.  The 
reason  is  this: 

The  United  States  has  only  one  reason 
for  continuing  to  occupy  Okinawa  and 
to  exercise  the  rights  which  it  has  under 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  That 
reason  is  that  Okinawa  has  a  most  im- 
F>ortant  strategic  value  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
We  all  know  its  location  with  respect  to 
vital  areas  in  the  Far  East  and  the  fact 
that  it  provides  a  major  link  in  our  for- 
ward defehsp  barrier  in  the  Pacific  Our 
base  in  Okinawa  is  essential  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  this. 

Recently  the  President  himself  stressed 
this  fact  when  he  said: 

The  armed  strength  deployed  at  these  bases 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  maintaining 
our  deterrent  power  In  the  face  of  threat,s  to 
the  peace  In  the  Far  East.  Our  bases  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  help  us  assure  our  allies  in 
the  great  arc  from  Japan  through  southeast 
Asia  not  only  of  our  willingness  but  also  of 
our  ability  i)  come  to  their  assistance  in 
case  of  need 

I  think  that  all  of  us  concede  the  im- 
portance of  Okinawa  and  the  neces.sity 
for  our  continued  occupancy  of  it.  So, 
how  has  the  situation  changed  to  re- 
quire this  higher  level  of  expenditure? 

The  committee  was  told  that  there  is 
an  increasing  concern  on  the  part  of 
our  responsible  officials  for  the  stability 
of  our  military  security  in  the  U.S.  posi- 


tion in  Okinawa.  One  witness  said  that 
there  are  "discernible  portents  of  de- 
veloping conditions  which  could  seri- 
ously impair  the  freedom  of  military 
mobility  which  we  enjoy  in  that  area 
under  our  sole  jurisdiction." 
He  went  on  to  say : 

There  are  evidences  of  growing  dls.satls- 
f  act  ions  among  the  Ryukyuan  people,  indi- 
cations that  we  might  be  taking  for  granted 
that  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  unimpaired 
that  decree  of  voluntary  cooperatlveness  and 
international  acceptance  of  our  adminis- 
tration which  we  have  experienced  since  the 
end  of  military  occupation. 

Indeed,  this  concern  mounted  to  the 
point  where  the  President  appointed  a 
special  task  force  headed  by  a  member 
of  his  staff  to  study  this  problem. 

The  task  force  did  several  months  of 
work  here  in  Washington  and  then  spent 
.several  weeks  in  Okinawa  making  an  on- 
the-spot  investigation. 

Actually,  this  bill  is  a  result  of  that 
task  force  study.  So,  we  can  see  that 
this  matter  is  by  no  means  a  routine 
piece  of  legislation  but  is  one  which  has 
had  the  attention  of  the  President  him- 
self. 

I  think  I  should  explain  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  $25  million  upper 
limit  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 
Fur  example,  for  fiscal  year  1963,  the 
Dt^partmcnt  has  requested  $6  million  in 
accordance  with  basic  law  and  will  re- 
quest only  an  additional  $6  miUion 
should  this  bill  become  law.  This  is  a 
total  of  S12  million  for  fiscal  year  1963 

Generally  and  briefly,  these  funds 
would  be  expended  in  the  following 
fashion; 

First.  About  $1  million  to  reimburse 
the  Ryukyus  for  services  provided  our 
troops  and  other  people — this  is  in  the 
area  of  public  health,  public  safety,  and 
.so  forth : 

Second.  About  $9.5  million  as  con- 
tribution to  Government  projects.  This 
relates  to  promotion  of  the  economic  ard 
social  development  of  Okinawa  through 
contributions  to  provide  additional  and 
improved  educational  facilities,  teachers 
pay,  public  health  and  medical  pro- 
grams, .social  welfare  activities,  and  gen- 
eral economic  development.  Also,  $4 
million  of  this  amount  would  be  for  cap- 
ital augmentation  of  two  public  credit 
institutions : 

Third.  About  $1  million  for  disaster 
relief; 

Fourth.  Three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  technical  education  and  training 
and  a  number  of  other  smaller  amounts. 

Our  relationship  with  Okinawa  is 
unique  in  our  history  and  our  responsi- 
bilities are  similarly  unique.  We  have 
ab.solule  control  over  these  islands  and, 
therefore,  we  have  a  .special  obligation 
to  .see  to  it  that  our  administration  of 
the  islands  is  not  le,ss  than  should  be  ex- 
pected from  the  United  States.  Okina- 
wa has  been  a  propaganda  weapon  be- 
fore and  will  continue  to  be.  We  must 
counter  this  propaganda. 

1  wenty-five  million  dollars  is,  of 
couise.  a  sreat  deal  of  money  but  when 
we  stop  to  think  that  we  have  a  capital 
investment  in  Okinawa  of  over  $1  billion 
and  equipment  and  supplies  totaling  even 
more  billions  of  dollars,  $25  million  be- 
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comes  a  pretty  small  amount  as  Insur- 
ance to  cover  our  investment.  It  ap- 
proximates, I  suppose,  the  price  of  two 
B-52  airplanes  or  a  few  more  of  our  new 
fighter  airplanes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee report  goes  into  a  great  deal  more 
detail  than  I  have  in  this  statement.  I 
believe  that  a  perusal  of  the  report  will 
be  rewarding  in  that  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  unusual  relationship  with 
Okinawa  is  brought  out  and  discussed  in 
detail. 

I  submit  that  the  same  unanimous  re- 
sponse which  this  bill  met  in  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee  should  be  matched 
by  a  similar  unanimous  response  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  fine  state- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman,  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
for  the  opportunity  that  he  pave  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  general  committee,  to 
participate  in  the  hearings.  As  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  was  out  m  Okinawa 
this  past  fall  and  I  observed  conditions 
there  very  carefully,  and  it  is  my  feeling. 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  that  this  bill 
is  very  badly  needed  and  it  has  my 
hearty  support. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  fine  state- 
ment and  .say,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  that  I  ap- 
prove of  his  position. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Price  1. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  all  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  bill  have  been 
well  covered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusett5  [Mr.  PhilbinI,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
matter.  There  is  also  available  a  very 
complete  and  detailed  report  on  this  leg- 
islation. Therefore.  I  shall  not  repeat 
any  of  the  details  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  PhilbinI  had 
covered.  I  would  like  to  say,  however, 
that  I  have  maintained  a  strong  interest 
in  Okinawa  for  some  7  years  now. 

In  1955  I  headed  a  subcommittee 
which  studied  the  .serious  land  problem 
in  Okinawa.  We  traveled  to  Okinawa 
and  spent  some  time  there  talking  with 
the  people,  holding  public  hearings,  and 
discussing  every  aspect  of  Okinawa  with 
both  the  U.S.  officials  and  the  officials 
of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands. 

I  have  mentioned  the  personal  interest 
which  I  have  in  Okinawa.  This  is  based 
at  least  in  part  upon  my  realization  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  Okinawa 
to  us  and  the  very  great  responsibilities 
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that  we  have  to  the  Ryiikyuan  people. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
the  original  bill  in  1959,  the  biU  which 
became  Public  Law  86-629.  This  is  the 
law  which  would  be  amended  by  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today. 

It  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  in- 
terest which  again  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce H.R.  10937. 

Our  occupancy  of  Okinawa  since 
World  War  II  has  posed  a  series  of  prob- 
lems over  the  years.  Until  recently,  at 
least,  the  greatest  of  these  problems  was 
the  land  problem.  Okinawa  covers  an 
area  of  only  290,555  acres.  In  this  small 
area  Uve  750,000  people,  not  counting 
our  own  military  forces  and  others  who 
are  not  Okinawans.  Obviously  any  place 
as  densely  populated  as  Okinawa  neces- 
sarily would  have  a  land  problem— a 
problem  that  was  greatly  intensified  bv 
our  occupancy  and  by  the  relatively  larpe 
areas  which  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
use  for  military  purposes. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  this  prob- 
lem was  finally  solved  and  eliminated 
as  an  element  of  dissension  between  us 
and  the  Ryukyuan  people. 

But  as  lime  has  gone  on.  other  prob- 
lems have— I  suppose  quite  naturallv — 
arisen  and  we  are  faced  with  one"  of 
these  problems  right  now. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  want  to 
create  the  impression  that  there  has  ever 
been  any  great  dissen.'=ion  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Oki- 
nawa. There  has  been  agitation  now  and 
a.i^am  for  the  return  of  the  i-slands  to 
Jai^an.  Our  occupancy  has  been  used 
as  a  propaganda  weapon  by  the  Com- 
munists. And  there  have  been  minor 
conflicts  now  and  again  which  I  imagine 
are  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 

By  and  large,  however,  our  relation- 
ship has  been  a  warm  and  friendly  one 
based  largely,  in  my  opinion,  on  two  fac- 
tors, one  of  these  is  the  natural  friendli- 
nes.'  and  cooperative  attitude  of  the  Oki- 
nawan  people  and  the  other  has.,been  the 
enlight.ening  and  efficient  administration 
which  the  United  States  has  afforded 
Okinawa. 

Even  though  this  relationship  has 
been  a  very  fine  one  for  the  reasons  I 
have  cited,  there  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Okinawan 
people  that  they  have  lost  their  identi- 
fication— or  as  one  witness  put  it.  they 
feel  that  they  are  neither  fish  nor  fowl. 
The  people  are  Japanese  but  are  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  United  States  but  they 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  Okinawans  are  not 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  things  which 
normally  flow  from  being  a  part  of  a 
.sovereign  government. 

This  has  naturally  caused  some  feel- 
ing of  unrest,  some  disquiet.  Although 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  conjecture  on  my 
part.  I  think  it  entirely  possible  that  the 
Okinawans  believe  that  in  view  of  the 
burgeoning  economy  of  Japan,  they 
would  be  better  off  if  they  were  under 
Japanese  control.  Whether  it  is  true 
that  they  would,  in  fact,  be  better  off 
economicallv  is  actually  entirely  beside 
the  point      The  feelini,  does  appear  to 


exist,  and  conceivably  might  have  some 
validity,  and  this  bill  is  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  pressures  which  have  grown 
by  reason  of  this  feeling. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  fact 
that  we  owe  a  very  special  responsibility 
to  the  Okinawans.  One  might  say  that 
we  beat  Japan  in  the  war  and  the  oc- 
cupancy of  Okinawa  is  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  that  defeat.  This  is  factually 
true  but  it  fails  to  recognize  that  Oki- 
nawa is  geographically  far  separated 
from  Japan.  It  has,  in  many  wavs.  its 
own  ancient  culture.  The  Okinawans 
were  never  true  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  the  unhappy  victims 
of  a  war  in  which  they  had  little  or  no 
part  or  interest. 

The  eyes  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
the  eyes  of  the  Communist  world,  are 
constantly  turned  on  Okinawa.  Every 
small  mistake — and  who  does  not  make 
them— that  we  have  made  on  Okinawa 
has  been  the  subject  of  widespread  com- 
ment in  the  Communist  press.  Indeed, 
the  Communist  press  has  manufactured 
mistakes  which  actually  were  never 
made  Charges  of  imperialism  have 
been  thrown  at  the  United  States  and 
every  other  device  used  to  cause  dissen- 
tion  in  Okinawa  and  to  use  Okinawa  as 
a  focal  point  for  anti-U.S.  feeling 
throuf:hout  the  world. 

From  my  own  background  knowledge 
of  Okinawa  and  from  the  very  fine  hear- 
ings whi-h  were  held  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  or  all  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  encountered  and  others  which  ap- 
pear imminent  can  be  rectified  by  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

We  have  a  responsibility;  this  bill  is  an 
instrument  whereby  we  can  meet  that 
responsibility,  and  I  most  earnestly  urge 
tiiat  tlie  bill  be  not  only  passed,  but 
pa.ssed  by  a  vote  which  will  indicate  to 
tlie  world  just  how  we  feel  about  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Ryukyuan  people. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr 
Price],  the  author  of  this  bill,  for  his 
fine  statement;  also  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin].  I  join 
them  in  the  sentiments  they  have  ex- 
pressed. I  think  all  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
Okinawan  area,  realize  that  this  bill  is 
ab.solutely  essential  to  our  defense  pos- 
ture in  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  areas. 

It  lias  been  pointed  out.  but  I  should 
like  to  mention  it  again,  that  this  bill 
was  passed  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously.  There  was  no  adverse  tes- 
timony offered.  It  was  passed  out  of  the 
full  committee  unanimously,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Nowhere  in  the  whole  world  is  there  a 
single  military  base  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  we  have  invested 
some  $1  billion  in  capital  investments 
on  the  island,  and  have  other  billions 
of  dollars  in  military  equipment  and 
weapons  on  the  island. 

We  must  stay  there,  and  we  must  stay 
there  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions that  we  can  achieve.     It  has  not 
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been  mentioned  but  it  might  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Okinawans,  al- 
though subjects  of  Japan  during  the 
war,  were  never  actually  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  They  are  essentially  a 
F>eace-loving  people  who  were  caught  in 
the  middle,  so  to  speak,  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

Their  island  even  then  constituted  a 
tremendously  important  area  for  attack. 
It  was  necessary  that  we  take  the  island 
in  order  to  further  our  military  advances 
in  that  area.  The  Okinawans,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  invasion  by  our  troops.  It 
was  only  the  Japanese  troops  who  did 
that. 

But  here  we  find  ourselves  today  with 
what  is  essentially  a  liability  and  an 
asset  at  the  same  time.  Paradoxical  as 
this  sounds,  it  is  true.  Okinawa  is  a 
liability  in  that  we  have  obligations 
which  we  have  incurred  and  which  we 
must  satisfy;  obligations  to  a  foreign 
people  who  bear  a  strange  relationship 
to  the  United  States.  A  relationship 
that  has  been  stated  as  being  unique  in 
our  history.  We  have  absolute  control 
over  the  Okinawans.  and  with  this  con- 
trol comes  the  responsibility  to  which  I 
refer. 

Okinawa  is  obviously  an  asset  in  that 
it  is  strategically  located  with  respect  to 
so  many  important  areas  in  the  Far  East. 
It  Is  within  easy  flying  distance  for  vir- 
tually any  airplane  from  Japan,  the 
Philippines.  Red  China,  and  even  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  This  fact  has  been 
mentioned  but  I  think  it  bears  repetition. 
I  would  hate  to  think  of  what  would 
be  involved  in  money  and  effort  If  Oki- 
nawa were  suddenly  removed  from  our 
control.  I  have  asked  myself  where 
would  we  position  our  troops  and  our 
weapons  in  the  Par  East.  This  question 
if  pursued  far  enough  tends  to  involve 
classified  material  which,  of  course,  I 
cannot  go  into  here.  But  I  suggest  that 
each  Member  of  the  House  when  de- 
liberating on  this  bill  give  very  real  and 
serious  thought  to  this  question. 

The  best  that  we  could  expect  if  we 
did  not  have  Okinawa  would  be  a  move- 
ment of  our  military  striking  ability  for 
many  hundreds  and  possibly  thousands 
of  miles  from  this  area.  The  effect  of 
this  is  obvious. 

As  to  our  tenure  in  Okinawa:  I  will 
not  go  into  this  in  any  detail,  I  will  only 
refer  the  Members  of  the  House  to  pages 
6,  7,  and  8  of  the  committee  report.  On 
these  pages  are  contained  the  many 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  our 
responsible  officials  from  1953  up  to  1962 
as  to  our  intentions  with  respect  to  re- 
maining in  Okinawa. 

All  of  these  statements  can  be  sum- 
marized very  smiply  that  we  will  remain 
there  until  we  have  no  more  requirement 
to  remain  there.  When  that  require- 
ment will  cease,  no  one  knows. 

Concededly.  the  bill  which  is  being 
considered  is  an  unusual  one.  It  is  not 
military  aid.  or  foreign  aid.  or  actually 
anything  of  this  kind.  In  essence,  it  rep- 
resents an  expenditure  which  has  two 
major  elements.  A  military  one  in  that 
we  must  spend  the  money  in  order  to 
remain  in  the  islands  under  the  proper 
circumstance.  And  second,  in  the  eyes 
of   the  world   we  have   a  very  definite 


obligation  toward  the  people  of  Okinawa. 
It  is  an  obligation  which  we  assumed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Japan  and  one  which 
we  must  fulfill. 

The  bill  is  a  sound  one  and  a  necessary 
one.  and  I  urge  your  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa   I  Mr.  Gros.sI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  sure  that  I  understand  this  bill. 
As  I  understand,  we  are  now  spending  $6 
million  a  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes,  that  is  correct; 
that  is  the  legal  limit.  We  are  spending 
le.ss  than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is,  on  the  support 
of  the  Ryukyuan  people.  This  bill  would 
increase  that  amount  to  a  ceiling  of  $25 
million. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    That  is  connect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  sui^port  are  we 
now  giving  the.se  people  in  addition? 
Arc  there  ary  enterprises  operated  by 
the  Ryukyuan  people  on  Okinawa? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  are  supporting  the 
Ryukyuan  local  economy.  The  funds  are 
being  spent  there  for  various  purposes 
which  are  outlined  in  the  report,  which 
I  take  it  the  gentleman  has  read.  For 
example,  in  the  fields  of  reimbursement 
for  government  .services,  contributions 
to  government  projects,  and  disaster 
relief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  economic 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus  from 
the  money  expended  by  our  very  sub- 
stantial Armed  Forces  and  civilians  that 
are  in  the  Ryukyus? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Yes;  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  is  it  esti- 
mated to  be? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  are  limited  at  the 
present  time  to  $6  million.  We  propose 
to  step  that  up  to  $25  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
contribution  made  to  the  economy  of  the 
Ryukyus  by  the  substantial  forces  we 
have  stationed  there.  Are  they  not  de- 
riving income  from  the  pay  of  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Ryukyus? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes;  that  would  be 
true.     There  is  some  benefit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  would  that 
amount  to? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$150  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  this  find.s 
its  way  into  the  Rsoikyuan  economy? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  Ryukyuan 
economy. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  guntleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Wherever  you  have  a 
military  base  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  local  community  derives  some  bene- 
fit from  the  expenditure  of  that  money. 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  is  driving  at, 
I  a.ssume? 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  would  say  anywhere 
from  $150  to  $200  millions  is  involved  in 
maintaining  the  Military  Establishment 
in  Okinawa.  Much  of  the  pay  of  the 
military,  of  course,  stays  right  here  in 


the  United  States.  Naturally,  the  local 
community  gets  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  connection  with  expendi- 
tures made  there.  But  let  me  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  this:  This 
camiot  be  labeled  in  any  sense  as  for- 
eign aid.  Here  is  a  military  base.  Some 
750,000  people  live  on  the  island.  We 
must  maintain  this  base.  We  must  aid 
those  people  and  assist  them  so  that  we 
will  have  friends  in  the  area  in  which  we 
lia\e  this  large  militai-y  base.  This  is 
ab.solutely  essential  and  it  is  our  obli- 
gation. It  is  the  most  important  base 
in  the  whole  Pacific.  The  ba.sic  law  put 
a  limitation  on  the  direct  contribution 
of  $6  milUon.  Only  $6  million  has  been 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1963.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law.  another  $6  million,  for 
a  total  of  $12  million,  will  be  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  this  Is  a  pretty 
substantial  increase.  Did  the  gentleman 
gi\i'  any  consideration  to  sending  the 
Peace  Corps  over  there  to  help  these 
people? 

Mr.  .VINSON.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  We  have  fighting  men  over  there 
and  we  want  to  keep  those  fighting  men 
over  tlicre  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  help  from 
the  United  Nations  with  their  .social  and 
economic  affairs? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  that  if 
they  were  really  interested  and  capable 
of  doing  anything  worthwhile  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Peace  Corps  could  make 
a  contribution.  We  are  supporting  so 
many  of  the.se  organizations  that  it  is 
becoming  harder  and  harder  each  day  to 
find  any  money  to  carry  out  the  alleged 
purpo.ses  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  have  complete  con- 
trol over  Okinawa.  We  have  military- 
control.  This  bill  has  no  relation  to  mu- 
tual security  or  foreign  aid.  That  is  not 
at  all  in  the  picture.  It  is  very  different 
from  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  very  well 
knows  that  when  we  occupied  Japan  we 
were  pouring  money  in  there. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are  expending  it 
here  on  a  different  basis.  Okinawa  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  absolutely.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  this  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that. 
What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that 
we  are  spending  money  until  it  is  be- 
coming difficult  to  find  additional  money 
for  purposes  of  this  kind.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  is  busted.  This  Government 
will  again  be  some  $7  billion  in  tlie  red 
at  the  end  of  next  month  when  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  ends.  It  seems  that  the 
United  States  alone  is  called  upon  to 
man  the  ramparts  against  communism. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  can- 
not carry  the  burdens  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  them,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
mortgages  in  the  form  of  debts  that 
have  been  passed  on  to  them. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  organic  law  said 
this: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  exceeding  $6  million  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
In   connection    with   the   program   approved 
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by  the  President  for  (a)  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Island  and  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  the  inhabitant* 
thereof. 

And  then  it  enumerates  what  it  is  for. 
Of  course,  the  money  that  we  spend  in 
the  armed  services  does  help  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  have  heard  here 
this  afternoon  is  that  we  have  got  to 
increase  this  spending  in  order  to  as- 
suage the  feelings  of  the  Ryukyuan 
l^eople;  that  they  do  not  have  the  proper 
feeling  toward  us.  Whenever  some  peo- 
ple somewhere  say  that  we  are  imperial- 
ists, are  we  going  to  continue  to  rush 
out  with  a  bag  full  of  money  and  say: 
"Look,  we  will  give  you  a  few  more  mil- 
hon  of  dollars  but  you  must  stop  calling 
us  imperialists?"' 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  disburses  the  money 
and  it  is  not  disbursed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  is  going  to  be 
di.sbur.sed,  that  we  know. 

Mr  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  The  gentleman  must 
remember  and  realize  that  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  taken  over 
large  acreages  in  Okinawa  and  we  had 
to  do  .something  like  this  by  way  of  giv- 
ing assistance  and  employment  to  the 
people. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  agree  with  that.  We 
have  been  giv.ing  them  $6  million  a  year 
plus  the  other  contributions  to  their 
economy.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that, 
but  this  business  of  saying  that  we  can 
hand  out  an  additional  $19  million  a 
year  and  buy  the  friendly  feelings  of 
the.se  people  is  something  I  cannot  quite 
absorb. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  feelings.  It  is  a  case  of  doing  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  necessary  such  as. 
for  instance,  putting  in  a  sewer  system. 

In  the  biggest  city  they  have  .some 
open  .sewers  and  this  is  just  one  of  the 
things  needed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  pcntleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
whether  or  not  any  of  this  money  is 
going  into  the  powerplant  that  was  built 
over  there  at  our  expense  and  which  is 
now  owned  by  a  private  company  which 
is  distributing  the  power  and  being  paid 
for  it? 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  None  of  this  money 
goes  into    the   powerplant. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  did  build  this  big  powerplant 
over  there  for  the  armed  services  and 
then  turned  it  over  to  a  private  company 
and  they  charge  any  rate  that  they  want 
to.  That  is  part  of  the  economy  over 
there  and  they  get  a  good  bit  out  of 
that  powerplant. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  None  of  this  money 
is  going  into  the  powerplant.  and  I  might 
say  that  only  the  distribution  of  power 
is  in  private  local  hands. 
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Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  powerplant  is 
under  military  control.  The  whole  is- 
land is  under  military  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  that,  appar- 
ently, does  not  change  the  facts  as  set 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  that  we  built  the  powerplant  over 
there  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  ownership  and  they  are 
charging  any  rate,  apparently,  that  they 
want  to  charge. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  put  his  finger  exactly 
on  the  spot.  This  island  is  under  mili- 
tary control.  I  talked  with  the  military 
administrator,  the  High  Commissioner, 
about  this  for  a  long  time  and  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  under  military  control,  it  is 
fine  but,  if  and  when  somebody  softens 
up  and  this  business  gets  outside  of  the 
military,  then  I  wonder  what  might  hap- 
pen.   That  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  did  not  the  situa- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
brings  to  our  attention  develop  under 
the  system  of  military  control? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  The  reason  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  powerplant  there  was 
that  the  power  was  needed  for  our  mili- 
tary installations  as  well  as  for  civiUan 
use.  Secondly,  the  rates  for  power  are 
now  under  the  strict  control  of  our  civil 
administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
recently  the  rates  were  reduced. 

Mr,  GROSS.  There  is  one  other  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask.  Is  there  anv 
ammunition  on  Okinawa? 

Mr.  PRICE.     Quite  a  bit.  I  would  say. 
Mr.  GROSS      Do  you  suppose  the  De- 
fense Department  could  get  some  of  it 
over  to  the  battle  group  that  is  without 
ammunition  in  Thailand? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  not  discussing  that 
particular  problem  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  at  this  time;  if  indeed  it  is  a  real 
problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  we  have  this 
ba.se  on  Okinawa,  and  I  hope  that  if  there 
is  any  anmiunition  there  it  is  shipped 
immediately  to  Thailand,  because  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  more  futile  than  a 
soldier  with  an  empty  rifie  or  machine- 
pun  when  confronted  by  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  "a  good 
case  has  been  made  for  the  $19-million- 
a-year  increase  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  scrutinize  it  very  carefully 
before  making  available  the  full  amount 
of  the  requested  increase. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
after  Hawaii  was  granted  its  long-cher- 
ished dream  of  statehood  in  1959,  and 
after  I  was  duly  sworn  into  membership 
to  this  honorable  body.  I  was  privileged 
with  an  invitation  extended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  visit  the  people 
and  country  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.    As 


the  representative  of  Hawaii,  I  had  the 
honor  of  representing  thousands  whose 
ancestral  homes  originated  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands — principally  from  the 
island  of  Okinawa.  I  have  known  them 
from  childhood,  and  anyone  in  Hawaii 
can  and  will  vouch,  as  I  do,  for  their 
extreme  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  equaled  by  their  outstandmg 
characteristic  of  industriousness.  I  was 
quick,  therefore,  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  lands  of  their  forefathers, 
and  may  I  say,  at  this  time,  that  I  am 
thankful  for  having  done  so. 

Hardly  had  the  amenities  been  dis- 
pensed with  upon  my  arrival  at  Naha 
Airport  when  I  was  immediately  cor- 
nered by  an  officer  of  the  Rjoikyuan  Gov- 
ernment and  was  very  politely  asked: 
"Will  you  .support  the  Price  bill?"  I  was 
honestly  caught  by  surprise  because  I 
was  not,  at  that  time,  familiar  with  nor 
had  I  even  heard  of  the  existence  of 
sucii  a  bill.  Although  my  visit  to  the 
Ryukyus  was  relatively  a  short  one.  I 
was  confronted  with  this  question  over 
and  over  apain — so  much  so  that  I  was 
convinced  that  the  Price  bill  represented 
to  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus  a  symbol 
for  their  economic  salvation. 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington,  I  took 
It  upon  myself  to  study  the  provisions 
of  the  Price  bill— H.R.  1157— and  based 
upon  my  observations  and  experiences 
was  satisfied  that  the  greatest  thing  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  could  do  for  the  people 
of  the  Ryukyus  was  to  put  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  measure.  Accordingly.  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  testi- 
fied in  support  of  its  enactment.  I  was 
deeply  gratified  when  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  approved  it  and  was  sub- 
sequently signed  into  law,  Public  Law 
86-629,  by  the  President. 

The  890.000  people  living  in  the  Rvu- 
kyus  are  confronted  with  an  economic 
plight  which  is  perhaps  not  too  uncom- 
mon in  th(>  Orient.     However,  by  virtue 
of    our    relationship    with    the    Ryukyu 
Islands    over    which    we    exercise    full 
power  of  government,  and  because  of  its 
strategic   value   to   the   security   of   the 
United  States  and  the  free  world,  it  is 
incumbent   upon   the   United   States   to 
view   their   economic  plight   with   more 
than   just  passing  concern.     Since   the 
cessation  of  World  War  II.   the  people 
of   the   Ryukyus   have   had   great   diffi- 
culty in  improving  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing.    They  lack  the  necessary  Industrie.'; 
to  support  890,000  people.    Much  of  the 
land,  because  of  its  topography  and  soil 
condition,  is  not  suited  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  every  square  foot  of  arable 
and  usuable  land  is  being  employed  for 
the  sustenance  of  these  people.     Let  me 
assure  you   that   the  passage  of  Public 
Law  86-629  has.  in  great  measure,  pro- 
vided an  alleviation  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Ryukyu  Islands.    But  more 
than  that,  it  has,  in  a  ver>'  concrete  man- 
ner, demonstrated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the.se   islands   the   good   intentions   and 
good   faith  of   the   Government   of   the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  presence  m 
the  Ryukyus  will  be  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Let  it  not  be  said  by  the 
Ryukyuans.  or  those  who  would  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  political 
propaganda  to  our  detriment,  that  the 
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United  States  took  but  gave  nothing  in 
return.  „ 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  on  H.R.  1157,  I  stated  that 
the  authorized  appropriation  of  $6  mil- 
lion, as  contained  in  section  4  of  the  bill— 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  in  ac- 
cordance with  programs  approved  by 
the  President,  first,  for  promoting  the 
economic  development  and  improving 
the  welfare;  second,  for  reimbursement 
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The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.         

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

REMARKS 
Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
UPI  report  No.  109  that  Just  came  over 
the  wire: 

Franklin,  Tex— Texas  Attorney  General 
Win  Wilson  announced  today  that  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Freeman  refused  to  provide  a 


imanimous    consent    that    all    Members 
—  -   ■■'-„  ,     #  fH^  T3,n,v.^,«  for     may    have    permission    to    extend    their     grand  jury  wuh  a  fun  report  on  an  investi- 

to  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyus  foi     ^J^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,j  ^^^^^  ,    ''^^':^''!^'^t\^l'^P±J^Z: 


services  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and. 
third,  for  emergency  purposes— would 
not  solve  all  the  economic  problems  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  but  that  it  would 
serve  to  demonstrate  our  good  intentions 
and  our  good  faith. 

I  note  that  the  task  force,  which  was 
established  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
headed  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen.  has  con- 
curred somewhat  in  that  observation,  for 
Its  report  recommended  the  urgent  need 
to  increase  our  economic  assistance  to 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  above  the  $6  million 
limitation  of  Public  Law  86-629.  As  a 
result,  the  second  Price  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  this  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  first  Price  bill  to  increase  the  $6  mil- 
lion limitation  to  $25  million. 

H.R.  10937  gives  meaningful  and  real- 
istic effectiveness  to  our  earlier  overture 
of  brotherly  assistance  to  the  people  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.     It  is  of  major  im- 


passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr 
Price).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OP  THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  a.sk 
the  majority  leader  if  he  can  inform  us 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
cludes the  business  for  today  iind  also 


portance  not  only  to  these  people  but  to  for  the  balance  of  the  week.  It  will  be 
the  Image  of  the  United  States  in  its  our  purpose  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
aspirations  for  world  peace,  understand 


ing.  and  freedom.  I  heartily  endorse  Its 
passage  and  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  July  12.  1960  (Public 
Law  86  629;  74  Stat.  462).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  figure  "$6,000,000"  and  In- 
serting the  figure  "$25,000,000"  In  place 
thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HR. 
10937)  to  amend  the  act  providing  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  656,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


that  the  House  adjourn  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

Next  Monday  is  District  Day.  There 
is  no  business. 

There  are  various  primaries  on  Tues- 
day. We  have  no  business  scheduled  for 
that  date. 

Wednesday  is  Memorial  Day.  There 
will  be  no  session  on  that  day. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  it  will  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  Monday 
next  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  adjoui-n  over  from  Monday  until 
Thursday. 

For  Thursday  next  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
11665 — revise  formula — School  Lunch 
Act. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATION   OF   EHXIE   SOL 
ESTES 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


sha'l  made  before  he  mysteriously  died  last 
June. 

The  dc.ith  of  Marshall.  52.  the  first  agri- 
cultural official  to  Investigate  E.stes,  l.<:  of- 
ficially recorded  as  suicide.  But  the  prand 
Jury  Is  Investigating  to  determine  whether 
the  cause  of  death  actually  was  murder. 

A  pathologist  who  performed  an  autop.'^y 
on  the  exhumed  body  of  Marshall  Tuesday 
said  he  tlilnlts  Marshall  was  a  murder  victim 
M  :rshall  su.spectcd  there  wa.s  something 
illeg  il  about  the  way  Estes  got  supplementary 
cfitton  acreage  allotments  for  his  farms  and 
Investigated. 

Wilson  and  Dlsirlrt  Attorney  Bryan  Russ 
subpenaed  William  Elliott,  chief  of  the  In- 
ve.stigatlve  division  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  before  the  Jury  the  re- 
port Marshall  wrote  of  hl.s  Investigations. 

Wilson  said  today  that  Agriculture  Secre- 
t  iry  Freeman  classltted  the  document  as  "one 
that  would  be  Improper  to  produce."  He 
said  Freeman  told  US.  Attorney  Barefoot 
Sanders  in  Dallas  that  he  Is  willing  to  pro- 
duce selected  parts  of  the  report  but  not  the 
wh  )'.c  thing 

K  inders  and  Elliott  will  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury  Monday.  At  that  time,  the  Jurv 
can  decide  whether  it  wants  to  accept  limited 
portions  of  the  report. 

WlLson  .said  Sanders  told  him  that  If  the 
grand  Jury  presses  for  the  whole  report, 
tlien  the  Government  will  take  steps  to 
quash  the  subpena.  And  if  Elliott  is  cited 
for  conteinpt.  Wilson  said,  Sanders  will  go 
to  Federal  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  Mr.  Freeman  to  produce 
that  report  in  full,  and  I  call  upon  the 
Pre.'^ident  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
Mr.  Freeman  to  produce  that  report  to 
this  grand  jury  in  full. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Further,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  been  of  considerable  interest  and. 
I  might  say.  of  concern  to  me  in  that 
Mr.  Marshall  was  a  Government  em- 
ployee. It  should  have  been  of  consider- 
able concern  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  past,  when  this  matter  occurred, 
instead  of  not  showing  any  interest  in 
it.  It  is  my  understanding,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  that  any  time  there  is  a 
matter  of  death  of  an  official  Govern- 
ment employee  or  there  is  a  case  of 
assault  and  battery,  that  the  Justice 
Department  investigates  to  make  certain 
there  is  no  foul  play  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  I  think  the  At- 
torney General  should  explain  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  this  Con- 
gress as  to  why  his  Department  did 
not.  at  the  time  death  occurred  of 
thi:;  important  Federal  official,  inves- 
tigate and  why  the  FBI  did  not  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation  and  why  the 
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Department  of  Justice  did  not  carry  out 
its  responsibility  under  the  Federal  stat- 
utes In  protecting  Federal  employees. 
It  appears  to  me  that  an  answer  is  Jus- 
tified. 

SMALL  BUSINEfJS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  niquest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
small  business  comprises  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  US.  business  population, 
its  problems  perforce  merit  special  at- 
tention. That  was  the  reason  for  the 
creation  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  select  com- 
mittees In  each  house  on  small  business. 

The  committees  have  found  that  the 
problems  facing  Lhe  small  business  seg- 
ment of  this  Nation's  economy  have  be- 
come more  acutt;  and  that  small  busi- 
ness is  now  fighting  a  battle  for  survival. 
The  Honorable  Wright  P.\tman,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  I,  as  Chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  Prac- 
tices, have  in  such  capacities,  learned 
first  hand  of  the  serious  phght  of  small 
bu.siness,  just  as  Senator  Sparkman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee's counterpart  in  the  Senate,  has. 

Both  Representative  Patman  and  I 
have  become  fully  cognizant  of  the  great 
difficulties  and  discriminations  encoun- 
tered by  small  hnsinessmen  in  obtain- 
ing locations  In  the  growing  nimiber  of 
shopping  centers  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  modem  shop- 
ping centers  with  their  attractive  stores, 
free  and  ample  parking  spaces  for  the 
customers,  generally  having  branches  of 
banks,  public  utilities,  and  so  forth,  act 
as  a  magnet  for  shoppers  near  their 
homes.  Small  wonder  then  that  spaces 
for  stores  are  preempted  by  big  busi- 
nesses and  that  the  small  man  is  not 
able  to  obtain  any  store.  The  owners 
of  such  shopping  centers,  because  of  the 
large  financial  investment  entailed  in  the 
construction,  generally  require  that  pros- 
pective tenants  have  AAA-1  credit  rat- 
ings or  a  net  worth  of  $1  million  or  more. 
Because  of  this,  the  small  concerns  are 
placed  at  a  substantial  competitive  dis- 
advantage impairing  their  growth  and 
development,  thus  weakening  the  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  and  pre- 
venting the  orderly  development  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  Honorable  Wright  Patman  and  I 
have,  therefore,  each  introduced  bills  In 
the  House,  authorizing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  guarantee,  direct- 
ly or  In  cooperation  with  others,  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  in  leases  of  commercial 
and  industrial  property.  These  bills  are 
Identical  with  the  one  which  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  Sparkman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  introduced  today. 
I  strongly  urge  that  favorable  action  be 
taken  on  these  sorely  needed  measures, 
lest  the  small  business  segment  of  an 
economy  be  Irreparably  damaged,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  Nation. 


CVIII- 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Recosd  and 
Include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  at  the  request  of  my  very  good 
friend,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Toohey,  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  Philadelphia  Branch,  AFL- 
CIO,  I  would  Uke  to  insert  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  Machinist  Local 
No.  528,  lUE  Local  No.  142.  Iron  Work- 
ers Local  No.  13,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Locals  Nos.  165,  170. 
and  791,  calling  upon  the  87th  Congress 
to  enact  S.  909  and  H.R.  4222  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged. 

The  points  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
prove  without  doubt  the  need  for  an 
adequate  medical  care  program  is  urgent 
and  immediate. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RfSCLUTION  C.M.LING  UPON  THE  87TH  CONGRESS 

To  Enact  S.  909  and  HJl.  4222 

Whereas  one  of  the  moet  serious  domestic 
issues  of  our  time  is  the  health  of  more  than 
17,600.000  Americans  over  65  years  of  age.  a 
great  majority  of  whom  are  financially  un- 
able to  personally  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
medical  care  In  their  advancing  years;  and 

Whereas  we  all  share  the  responsibility  to 
ovir  parents,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  medical  care  has  splraled  tremen- 
dously from  a  cost  of  $9.39  per  day  In  1946 
to  $32.33  In  1960;   and 

Whereas  90  percent  of  our  people  over 
the  age  of  65,  according  to  the  most  authori- 
tative surveys,  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  entering  hospitals  with  little 
or  no  money;  and 

Whereas  most  people  over  65  have  hardly 
enough  money  to  support  themselves — their 
average  Income  Is  $1,300  a  year;  and 

Whereas  few  of  us  can  afford  the  Increas- 
ing cost  of  raising  and  educating  our  chil- 
dren properly  and.  at  the  same  time,  carry 
the  full  burden  of  costly  medical  care  for 
our  parents;  and 

Wliereas  under  social  secxirlty,  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  would  have  us  contribute  2  or 
3  cents  a  day  to  build  health  insurance  pro- 
tection upon  our  retirement  at  65;   and 

Whereas  there  la  now  before  Congress  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Clinton  B.  Andek- 
BON  and  Representative  Cecil  King  and  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  their  colleagues  In 
both  Houses.  H.R.  4222  and  S.  909.  This  bill 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  hardship  and 
suffering  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  by 
providing  hospitalization  for  approximately 
14 Vz  million  now  receiving  social  security: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  bill  without 
delay,  so  this  serious  threat  to  the  economic 
and  moral  strength  of  our  Nation  will  be 
swiftly  met  and  that  the  conditions  above 
described  can  be  corrected. 


ILGWU  COOPERATIVE  HOUSES 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  President  Kennedy 
and  an  address  by  the  president  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Saturday.  May  19,  1962,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  dedicated  ILGWU  Co- 
operative Houses,  the  Penn  Station 
South  project  in  Chelsea,  located  in  Man- 
hattan's 20th  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  David  Dubinsky. 
president  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  presided  at 
the  ceremonies  which  marked  the  open- 
ing of  this  $40  million  development  which 
consists  of  ten  22 -storied  buildings  con- 
taining 2,820  units. 

Built  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  thLs  project  demonstrates  my 
long  held  conviction  that  title  I  subsidies 
can  and  should  be  used  for  middle  in- 
come housing,  not  luxury  housing.  In 
this  cooperative  housing  the  equity  or 
downpayment  is  $650  per  room.  Monthly 
carrying  charges  vary  from  $19.60  to 
$27  45  per  room  with  an  average  of  $24 
per  room. 

Long-term  mortgage  financing  was 
provided  by  the  ILGWU  in  the  amotmt 
of  $17  million,  the  New  York  SUte 
teachers'  retirement  system  for  $10  mil- 
lion and  the  Dry  I>ock  Savings  Bank  for 
$3  million.  Through  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  the  reserves  of  funds  won 
through  collective  bargaining  to  protect 
garment  workers  In  ill  health,  old  age. 
and  job  severance  have  been  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community.  This  is 
the  second  such  development  sponsored 
by  the  ILGWU.  It  shows  what  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  union  leadership 
can  accomplish  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  welfare  cf  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
speech  of  President  Kennedy  at  the  dedi- 
cation : 

Dave  (David  Dubinsky].  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
Governor  Roclcefeller,  Mayor  Wagner,  Mr. 
ILuigl]  Antonlnl,  distinguished  city  officials, 
distinguished  Mayor,  George  Meany.  Alex 
Rose,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  regis- 
ter an  official  protest  with  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  of  the  sweatshop 
conditions  under  which  we're  working  today. 

I'm  not  sure  that  this  represents  60  years 
of  progress.  It  Is  true  that  your  distin- 
guished president  Invited  me  to  come  to 
speak  on  November  3  as  we  were  heading  to 
a  meeting  which  he  was  sponsoring  3  days 
before  election.  I  would  have  agreed  to  any- 
thing. 

But  in  any  case.  I'm  delighted  I  agreed  to 
come  here  because  this  Is  most  Impressive. 
And  I  think  what  Dave  Dubinsky  said  and 
what  George  Meany  said  both  carry  very 
Important  messages  for  this  union,  for  the 
labor  movement  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
United  States. 

Because  whnt  they  were  saying  was,  "What 
can  a  union  now  do  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  own  members  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country?" 

We  read  frequently  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  that  you  face  in  organized  labor 
is  how  to  maintain  the  same  fervor,  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  ^al  which  motivated  this 
and  other  unions  In  their  early  days  of  the 
great  struggle  to  provide  decent  working 
conditions  and  pay  for  their  members. 

We  still  have  great  areas  of  effort  which 
are  left  to  this  union  in  protecting  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  members.  But  it  Is  also  Impor- 
tant to  emphasize — and  there  is  alao  a  great 
opportunity  op>en   to  all   unions  across   the 
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country  to  participate  In— the  strengthening 
of  their  country. 

And  that's  what  this  union  has  done  on 
this  occasion  as  well  as  so  many  others.  The 
work  available  for  organized  labor  In  the 
United  States  today  Is  Just  as  Important— In 
many  ways  more  Important — than  it  was  25 
years  ago. 

PRAISES    LEADEESHIP 

The  unfinished  business  of  our  society  still 
lies  stretching  before  us,  and  this  housing 
project  demonstrates  what  labor  with  good, 
effective  progressive  leadership,  and  the  cities 
and  the  States  and  private  groups  and  the 
Federal  Government  together  in  cooperation 
can  do  for  this  city  and  this  country. 

And  that's  why  I  think  it  most  appropriate 
to  come  here  today  with  your  distinguished 
leaders  and  tell  you  that  this  union  has 
done  a  good  Job,  and  to  ask  that  other 
unions  across  the  country  Imitate  your 
example. 

The  unfinished  business  of  this  country  is 
your  business.  And  I  can  assure  you  after 
being  In  the  Presidency  only  16  or  17  months 
that  the  progress  of  this  country  will  de- 
pend In  a  great  measure  on  the  sense  of 
public  responsibility  of  members  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

If  you  want  to  have  eciual  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  If  we  want  to  rebuild  our 
cities,  If  we  want  to  provide  transit  in  and 
out  of  our  cities,  if  we  want  to  educate  our 
children.  If  we  want  to  have  colleges  and 
universities  to  which  they  can  go.  If  we 
want  to  have  medical  schools  to  train  our 
doctors,  if  we  want  to  make  this  country 
as  wonderful  a  place  as  it  can  be  for  the 
300  million  who  will  live  in  this  country 
within  40  years,  then  we  have  to  do  our  task 
today.  It  is  the  task  of  every  generation 
to  build  a  road  for  the  next  generation. 

This  housing  project,  the  efforts  we're 
making  In  this  city  and  State  and  in  the 
National  Government,  I  believe  can  provide 
a  better  Ule  for  the  people  who  come  after 
us,   if   we   meet  our   responsibilities. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Job  is 
done,  that  the  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  govern,  that  all  the  things 
that  had  to  be  done  were  done  in  the  30's 
and  40s  and  that  now  our  task  Is  merely 
to  administer.  I  do  not  accept  that  view 
at  all.  Nor  can  any  American  who  sees  what 
we  still  have  left  to  do. 

So  this  is  a  great  effort  by  you.  This  union 
deserves  the  heartiest  commendations.  I 
hope  others  will  follow  your  example.  And 
I  come  here  today  and  ask  you  to  continue 
to  work  &B  you  have  in  the  past,  and  as  free 
labor  organizations  must  do  all  over  the 
world  for  the  kind  of  progress  upon  which 
our  ultimate  security  depends.  We  believe 
that  there  is  much  left  to  do.  And  I  come 
here  today  and  ask  you  to  Join  us  .n  doing 
it. 

About  30  years  ago  a  distinguished  French 
marshal  asked  his  gardener  to  plant  a  tree 
and  the  gardener  said  that  tree  won't  come 
to  flower  for  100  years.  He  said,  in  that 
case,  plant  it  this  afternoon.  Well,  that's 
the  way  I  feel  about  all  the  tasks  left  un- 
done in  this  country  which  will  not  be  fin- 
ished In  our  time.  But  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  It  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
of  David  Dubinsky,  president  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  which  express  the  spirit  behind 
the  development  of  ILGWU  Cooperative 
Houses: 

For  the  second  time  in  7  years  It  is  my 
privilege  to  preside  at  a  ceremony  dedi- 
cating new  homes  in  this  city,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

We  in  the  ILGWU  are  not  in  the  real  estate 
bvisiness.      We    are    in    the    business    of    Im- 


proving the  lives  of  workers,  of  lifting  up 
not  only  their  material  standards  but  also 
the  spiritual  values  of  thir  lives.  And  better 
schools,  better  health  care,  better  housing 
are  basic  elements  of  a  better  life. 

The  dreams  and  the  hopes  that  brought 
thousands  of  immigrants  to  these  shores, 
early  In  the  century,  never  died.  They  sur- 
vived the  challenge  of  the  sUmis  and  the 
sweatshops.  They  were  the  ammunition  of 
ILGWU  pioneers  who  marched  on  picket 
lines — hungry  but  determined  Back  in 
their  minds  they  held  on  to  the  daring 
thought  that  the  time  would  come  when 
there  would  be  a  civilized  length  t-u  the  work- 
day, a  humane  standard  of  pay.  decent  con- 
ditions of  work,  and  when  they  would  live  in 
homes  surrounded  by  space  and  sunshine  and 
green  things. 

In  that  bitter  time,  many  of  our  mem- 
bers were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  commvi- 
nity  for  help.  Now  we  are  gathered  here  to 
balance  the  accounts,  to  return  to  the  city 
and  the  community  the  fruit  of  that  free- 
dom that  made  it  po.ssible  for  u.s  as  a  union 
to  grow  and  flourish  and  achieve  our  prej^ent 
position. 

Labor  today  has  passed  beyond  an  ex- 
clusive concern  with  wages  and  hours  We 
have  passed  beyond  the  only  question  of 
what  cj  n  we  get  In  this  spirit,  we  have 
created  health  centers  which  are  an  aid 
to  communities.  We  have  undertaken  wide- 
spread community  service  for  our  workers 
and  only  last  month,  In  recognition  of  how 
we  are  dependent  one  up^m  another,  the 
ILGWU  made  funds  available  to  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  extend  loans 
to  farmers  of  this  Nation  under  a  farm  mort- 
gage program  In  this  way.  a  trade  union 
extends  a  helping  hand  not  only  to  American 
agriculture  but  also  to  our  entire  national 
economy. 

Today,  American  labor  is  concerned  as 
much  with  what  it  can  give  as  It  Is  with 
what  It  can  get. 

These  towering  modern  air-conditioned 
buildings  stand  as  solid  and  dramatic  sym- 
bols of  what  free  and  responsible  labor  can 
accomplish  in  a  free  and  democratic  society 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
THE  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AND 
FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  May  17,  President  Kennedy 
spoke  to  the  Conference  on  Trade  Policy 
on  the  subject  of  his  proposed  "Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962."  This  group 
consists  of  leading  business,  farm  and 
labor  groups  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  an  appropriate  forum  in  which 
the  President  could  pay  tribute  to  the 
unequalled  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  would  dare  say  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  not  only  leaned  on  Wilbur 
Mills  for  advice  and  guidance,  but  for 
leadership  in  spearheading  specific 
major  legislation  in  the  Congress,  more 
than  he  has  any  other  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  this  Congre.ss.  In 
Wilbur  Mills  the  President  and  the 
country,  and  his  State  and  District,  have 
a  champion  the  likes  of  which  few  of  us 
have  had  or  will  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  in  all  of  our  political  life. 

There  are  of  course,  as  is  always  the 
case,  reasons  why  Wilbur  Mills  has 
reached  a  position  of  such  importance 
in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  a  few 
words,  "he  has  worked  at  it."  I  have 
heard  his  staff  say  that  Wilbur  Mills 


is  one  chairman  who  is  a  better  techni- 
cian than  the  staff.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
us  who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  work  for  a  man 
who  is  so  knowledgeable  in  the  various 
fields  of  legislation  vithin  our  jurisdic- 
tion. 

This  alone  would  make  it  a  happy  ex- 
perience to  be  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  but  in  addition  to  this 
talent,  Wilbur  Mills  has  many,  many 
others.  He  is  personable,  he  is  con- 
siderate, he  is  respected  by  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  he  is  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing his  country  when  we  all  know  that 
it  is  at  a  tremendous  financial  sacrifice 
compared  to  what  he  would  be  paid  in 
private  industry  he  has  an  uncanny 
ability  to  sense  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
gress in  framing  legislation  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House.  He  is  possessed 
of  a  modesty  which  is  always  the  mark 
of  a  great  man.  and  he  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  people  in  our 
society. 

President  Kennedy,  fully  recognizing 
that  without  the  respect  in  which  Wil- 
BLR  Mills  is  held  and  without  his 
ability  to  keep  in  mind  the  interest  of 
individuals  as  well  as  the  country,  gave 
due  credit  to  Wilbur  Mills  last  Thurs- 
day night  in  a  nationwide  television 
broadcast  for  his  developing  the  Prc&i- 
dents  proposed  "Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962"  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  only  satisfy 
the  President  but  to  also  satisfy  many 
segments  of  American  business  and 
labor,  small  and  large,  who  have  such 
divergent  interests  in  the  subject  of  for- 
eign trade. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
served  under  the  guidance  of  Wilbur 
Mills  for  these  many  year^.  He  has 
bt.'en  my  friend,  my  confidante,  and  my 
teacher.  There  are  few  men  I  have  ever 
known  for  whom  I  have  as  great  a 
respect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  speech  of 
the  President  last  Thursday  night.  It 
was  a  notable  one.  It  concerned  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity and  the  role  of  the  President's 
Trade  Expansion  Act  in  that  policy. 

It  was  a  statement  of  major  imporj 
tance  at  a  time  when  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance ha.s  shown  some  growing  pains 
and  when  the  future  of  that  alliance  has 
been  called  into  question  in  some  quar- 
ters. It  was  most  timely  for  the  leadi  r 
of  the  Atlantic  community  and  the  free 
world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  speak  out  so  clearly  and  con- 
structively.    He  said: 

I  am  confident  that  Atlantic  unity  repre- 
sents the  true  course  of  history — that  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  have  not  Joined 
f')rccs  for  more  than  a  decade  to  be  divided 
now  by  limited  visions  and  suspicions.  The 
direction  of  our  destiny  is  toward  commu- 
nity and  confidence--and  the  United  St  ites 
IS  determined  to  fulfill  that  destiny. 

The  Piesident's  foreign  trade  program 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  to  an  effective 
Atlantic  community,  marked  by  an  open 
and  constructive  partnership  between 
tho  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  marks 
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a   critical  step   in   the   development  of 
this  policy. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's  speech 
follows: 

Hem  ARKS    OF    President    Kennedy    to    th« 
Conference  on  Trade  Policy,  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  May  17,  1962 
Congressman  Mills,  Mr.  Taft,  Ambassador 
Lodge,  Senator  Humphrey,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation to  WiLBUB  Mills  who  has  seen  and 
taken    advantage    of    a    unique    opportunity 
to  serve  his  State  and  country  and  tlie  whole 
free  world   by  the  untiring  efforts  that   he 
is   ijow   applying,  with   the   greatest  possible 
skill,  and  courage,  and  diligence,  to  securing 
the  passage  of  an  effective  trade  bill.     If  he 
c.iut  do  it,  no  one  else  could. 

Arid  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you— to  Mr. 
T.vfi  who  has  labored  In  this  field  fur  so 
lung — to  Ambassador  Lodge  who  has  ren- 
dered Invaluable  service  in  this  greit  effort 
in  countless  ways — to  Mr.  Clayt<m  and 
Christian  Herter  who  I  do  not  believe  are 
here,  but  who  helped  lay  the  groundwork 
for  ft  great  national  effort,  wholly  separate 
from  the  parties  and  to  all  of  you.  I  hope 
that  in  this  effort  In  which  you  are  engaged, 
at  this  meeting  and  on  other  occasions, 
you  appreciate  how  vital  and  significant  your 
efforts  are.  If  we  are  making  progress  in 
this  area  this  year,  as  I  believe  wc  arc.  It 
has  been  due  to  the  enormous  work  done 
by  countless  citizens,  many  of  them  anony- 
mous, who  recognize  that  the  Idea  and  the 
hour  and  the  opportunity  have  all  struck. 

When  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  called  It  "the 
expression  of  a  nation,  not  of  any  single 
faction  or  section."  And  that  Is  true,  and  it 
is  Indicated  by  the  fine  messages  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Truman  of  the  support  that  has 
been  given  this,  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Alf  Landon  and  others,  who  recognize 
this  as  a  national  challenge  and  opportunity, 
and  not  that  that  belongs  to  any  party. 

The  trade  of  a  nation  expresses  In  a  very 
concrete  way  Its  alms  and  Its  aspirations. 
When  the  people  of  Boston  in  1773  threw 
cargoes  of  tea  Into  the  harbor,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  In  effect  underway,  sym- 
bolized by  this  revolution  against  a  tariff — 
a» tariff  which  meant  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. When  our  Nation  turned,  In  the 
19th  century,  to  its  own  protective  tariffs 
as  an  aid  to  industrial  development,  they 
symbolized  a  policy  on  nonlnvolvement  and 
of  Isolation,  of  detachment,  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  When  protectionism.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  I»resldent  Hoover,  reached 
Its  zenith  In  the  Smoot-Hawley  TarlflT.  it 
reflected  a  national  lack  of  confidence  and 
growth.  And  then.  In  1934.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cordell  Hull,  the  United  States 
started  on  the  long  road  back  both  from 
protectionism  and  Isolationism. 

As  the  reciprocal  trade  program  was  re- 
newed and  refined  through  11  acts  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  successive  leaderships  of 
President  Roosevelt,  President  Truman. 
President  Elsenhower,  It  became  more  and 
more  an  expression  of  America's  free  world 
leadership — a  symbol  of  America's  aim  to 
encourage  free  nations  to  grow  together. 
through  trade  and  travel,  through  a  common 
defense,  through  aiding  the  development  of 
poorer  nations,  and  through  an  increasing 
exchange  of  capital  and  culture. 

And  now  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
chapter  in  American  trade  policy — a  chapter 
that  symbolizes  our  new  great  aspirations: 
lor  greater  growth  at  home,  greater  progress 
around  the  world,  and  above  all,  the  emer- 
gence of  a  greater  Atlantic  partnership. 

In  recent  days  some  doubts  have  been 
heard  atwut  the  reality  of  this  concept  of 
Atlantic  partnership.  Fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  the 
United   States   may   be   excluded   from   the 


councils  and  the  markets  of  Europe.  And 
fears  have  been  expressed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  the  United  States  may 
some  day  abandon  Its  commitment  to  Eu- 
ropean security. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  tonight,  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Alliance,  that  I 
strongly  believe  that  such  fears  are  folly. 
The  United  States  cannot  withdraw  from 
Europe,  unless  and  until  Europe  should  wish 
us  gone.  We  cannot  distinguish  its  defenses 
from  our  own.  We  cannot  diminish  our 
contributions  to  Western  security  or  abdicate 
the  rcsponflbillties  of  power.  And  it  is  a 
fact  of  hl.story  that  responsibility  and  in- 
fluence— In  all  areas,  political,  military,  and 
economic— ultimately  rise  and  fall  together. 
No  nation  can  long  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens of  responsibility  without  sharing  In  the 
progress  and  decisions — Just  as  no  nation 
can  assert  for  long  Its  influence  without  ac- 
cepting its  share  of  these  burdens.  And 
our  policies  In  Europe  today  are  founded  on 
one  deep  conviction:  that  the  threat  to 
Western  Europe  and  freedom  is  basically  In- 
divisible, as  is  the  Western  deterrent  to  that 
threat. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  is  commit- 
ted to  the  defense  of  Europe,  by  hUtory  as 
well  as  by  choice.  We  have  no  wish  to  Join, 
much  less  to  dominate,  the  European  Com- 
munity. We  have  no  Intention  of  interfer- 
ing In  Its  internal  affairs.  But  neither  do 
we  hope  or  plan  to  please  all  of  our  European 
allies,  who  do  not  always  agree  with  each 
other,  on  every  topic  of  discussion — or  to 
base  those  decisions  which  affect  the  long- 
run  state  of  the  common  security  on  the 
short-term  state  of  our  popularity  in  the 
various  capitals  of  Europe. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  working  with 
allies,  with  equals — and  both  our  allies  and 
ourselves  have  a  responsibility  to  Ep>eak 
frankly  as  well  as  constructively  on  all  Issues 
affecting  the  West.  If  the  Alliance  were  to 
stand  still.  If  we  were  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
merely  patching  over  the  status  quo  with  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  generalities, 
no  doubt  all  disagreements  could  be  avoided 
or  postponed.  But  dissent  does  not  mean 
disunity — and  disagreement  can  surely  be 
healthy,  so  long  as  we  avoid,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  any  ill-tempered  or  ill-con- 
ceived remarks  which  may  encourage  those 
who  hope  to  dlTlde  and  conquer. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  take  any  European 
ally  for  granted — and  I  hope  no  one  In  Eu- 
rope would  take  us  for  granted  either.  Our 
willingness  to  bear  our  full  share  of  Western 
defenses  Is  deeply  felt — but  it  Is  not  auto- 
matic. American  public  opinion  has  ttuTied 
away  from  Isolation — but  its  faitto  mtist  not 
be  shattered.  Our  commitment,  let  It  be  re- 
membered. Is  to  a  common  united  defense,  in 
which  every  member  of  the  Western  Com- 
munity plays  a  full  and  responsible  role,  to 
the  limit  of  his  capability  and  in  reliance 
on  the  strength  of  others — and  it  Is  that 
commitment  which  will  be  fulfilled.  As  long 
as  the  United  States  Is  staking  its  own  na- 
tional security  on  the  defense  of  E^irope,  con- 
tributing today  425,000  men  at  an  aimual 
cost — In  the  balance  of  payments,  and  there- 
fore In  dollars,  and  therefore  potentially  In 
gold— of  $1,600  million  to  Etirope,  and  calling 
up  160,000  men — at  a  budgetary  cost  of  $3,600 
million  since  last  July — in  a  far  greater  ef- 
fort than  that  of  any  other  country  In  re- 
sponse to  last  Bummer's  crisis,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  great  decisions 
affecting  war  and  peace  In  that  area.  A  co- 
herent policy  cannot  call  for  both  our  mili- 
tary presence  and  our  diplomatic  absence. 

I  am  confident  that  Atlantic  unity  repre- 
sents the  true  course  of  history — ^that  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  have  not  Joined 
forces  for  more  than  a  decade  to  be  divided 
now  by  limited  visions  and  suspicions.  The 
direction  of  our  destiny  Is  toward  community 
and  confidence — and  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  ftilllll  that  destiny. 


Par  from  resenting  the  rise  of  a  united 
Europe,  this  country  welcomes  It — a  new 
Europe  of  equals  Instead  of  rivals — a  new 
Europe,  born  of  common  Ideals,  instead  of 
the  old  Europe,  torn  by  national  and  per- 
sonal animosities.  We  look  forward  to  its 
Increased  role,  as  a  full  and  equal  partner. 
In  both  the  burdens  and  the  opportunities 
of  aid,  trade,  finance,  diplomacy,  and  de- 
fense. We  lock  forward  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  world  peace  that  would  result  from  a 
European  C«mmunlty  in  which  no  member 
could  either  dominate  or  endanger  the 
others.  And  siirely.  may  I  add.  each  mem- 
ber would  find  In  the  fabric  of  European 
unity  and  Atlantic  partnership  an  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement,  or  grandeur,  and 
for  a  voice  in  its  own  destiny,  far  greater 
than  It  would  find  in  the  more  traditional 
and  vulnerable  fabrics  of  disunity  and  mu- 
tual distrust. 

The  debate  row  raging  in  Europe  echoes 
on  a  grand  scale  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  this  country  between  1783  and  1789. 
Small  stales  are  sometimes  fearful  of  big 
ones.  Big  stales  are  suspicious  for  his- 
torical reasons  of  one  another.  Some  states- 
men clmg  to  Uadltlonal  forms — others 
clamor  for  new  ones.  And  every  eye  Is  on 
the  hostile  powers  who  are  never  far  away. 
All  this  reminds  us  of  our  own  organic  de- 
liberations. 

But  whatever  the  fixial  resolution  of  to- 
days  debates.  Western  unity  is  not  an  end 
In  Itself.  Collective  security  and  deterrence 
are  not  enough.  The  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  ihey  afford  us  are  not  worth  the 
risk  and  the  effort  they  require  If  we  do  not 
use  them  for  constructive  ends.  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  new  Atlantic  partnership.  It  must  be 
a  partnership  of  strong,  not  weak,  econo- 
mies— of  growing,  not  declining,  societies. 
And  the  great  atuactlon  of  trade  expansion 
for  the  United  States  is  not  only  Its  contri- 
bution to  a  grand  design  of  Atlantic  partner- 
ship, but  its  practical  benefits  to  our  own 
economy  as  well. 

For  today  we  wish  to  step  up  our  growth — 
and  trade  expansion,  by  Increasing  exports 
as  well  as  imports,  and  providing  new  outlets 
and  new  Jobs,  will  help  exand  that  growth. 
We  wish  to  avoid  Inflation — and  trade  ex- 
pansion, by  inspiring  American  business  to 
modernize  for  competition  abroad,  and  by 
Introducing  new  Import  cMnpetltion  here, 
will  help  to  prevent  that  Inflation. 

We  wish  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments— and  trade  expansion,  by  Increasing 
our  export  surplus,  will  enable  us  to  cor- 
rect this  deficit  without  Imposing  new  re- 
strictions or  reneging  on  our  security  pledges. 
We  wish  to  Increase  investment  at  home — 
and  trade  expansion,  by  putting  American 
businessmen  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
European  counterparts  In  terms  of  access  to 
the  Common  Market,  will  help  make  it  un- 
necessary for  our  Industries  to  build  new 
plants  behind  the  Common  Market  wall  In- 
stead of  here  at  home. 

We  wish  to  Increase  the  American  standard 
of  living — and  trade  expansion,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  supply  of  goods  from  abroad  and 
stretching  the  consumer's  dollar  further,  will 
help  every  American  family. 

There  are  many  more  gains  that  could  be 
mentioned.  Trade  expansion  will  help  spur 
plant  modernization.  It  will  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  industry  to  how 
to  make  our  plants  more  competitive,  and 
how  to  put  them  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
those  goods  that  are  being  imported.  It  will 
help  provide  outlets  for  our  farm  surpluses, 
and  even  help  reduce  existing  budget  costs— 
by  lessening  the  costs  of  Imported  raw  ma- 
terials, for  example,  for  our  national  defense, 
and  ultimately  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  to 
those  nations  now  denied  the  opportunity  to 
earn  foreign  exchange  for  their  own  devel- 
opment. 

Wc  have  prospered  mightily  during  this 
period  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program.    Our 
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exporta,  a  meager  $2  bUUon  a  year  during 
the  S  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Trade  Agreements  Act  In  1984,  have  In- 
creased tenfold  to  some  WO  blUlon.  Every 
American  is  richer  because  of  this  great 
effort. 

And  yet.  until  recently,  and  this  remains 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems  today  In 
the  Congress,  most  Americans  were  largely 
unaware  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade. 
Many  can  see  an  Import — but  very  few 
could  see  an  export.  While  both  labor  and 
management  In  other  nations — such  as  Brit- 
ain and  Japan — recognize  that  they  must 
trade  or  die,  we  have  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained, in  both  labor  and  management, 
largely  unconcerned. 

Today  I  believe  all  this  is  changing,  but 
it's  not,  obviously,  changing  fast  enough. 
American  businessmen  are  determined  to 
share  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Common  Market,  but  we  want  every  Amer- 
ican businessman  to  be  looking  all  around 
the  world  for  a  place  in  which  he  can  par- 
ticipate successfully  in  private  investment. 
The  Japanese  economy  as  well  is  growing  at 
the  spectacular  rate  of  8  percent  a  year  or 
more.  Over  the  past  5  years  Americans  have 
sold  in  Japan  lli^  billion  more  than  we 
have  bought- from  Japan. 

In  short,  this  trade  expansion  program  can 
benefit  us  all.  I  don't  say  that  there  won't 
be  some  changes  In  our  economy  which  will 
require  adjustment.  But  we  will  be  pro- 
ducing more  of  what  we  produce  best,  and 
others  will  be  producing  more  of  what  they 
produce  best.  There  will  be  new  employ- 
ment in  our  growth  Industries — and  this 
will  come  mostly  In  our  high  wage  Industries 
which  are  our  most  competitive  abroad — and 
less  new  employment  in  some  others.  But 
these  shifts  go  on  every  week  in  our  lives, 
In  this  country,  as  the  result  of  domestic 
competition.  At  the  very  most,  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  will  have  to  change 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  this  new  trade  policy 
will  not  in  a  whole  year  equal  the  number  of 
workers  who  have  to  change  Jobs  every  3 
weeks  because  of  competitive  changes  here 
at  home.  And  yet  for  these  workers  we  are 
planning  special  assistance. 

There  may  be  a  few  cases — a  very  few 
cases — where  Individual  companies  or  groups 
of  workers  will  face  genuine  hardships  in 
trying  to  adjust  to  this  changing  world  and 
market,  and  lack  the  resources  to  do  so.  Our 
bin  seeks  to  take  out  an  Insurance  policy 
for  these  cases  called  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance, which  has  worked  so  well  In  the 
Common  Market.  It  Is  a  constructive,  busi- 
nesslike program  of  loans  and  allowances 
tailored  to  help  firms  and  workers  get  back 
Into  the  competitive  stream  through  Increas- 
ing or  changing  productivity.  Instead  of  the 
dole  of  tariff  protection,  we  are  substituting 
an  investment  in  better  production. 

In  addition,  we  have  made  special  arrange- 
ments for  such  industries  as  textiles  and  oil. 
And  finally,  we  are  retaining  an  escape  clause 
for  those  emergencies  where  an  entire  Indus- 
try requires  the  temporary  relief  of  tariff 
protection  as  the  result  of  abrupt  changes 
in  trading  patterns. 

But  let  us  not  miss  the  real  point:  let  us 
not  focus  ourselves  so  much  on  these  Insur- 
ance policies  that  we  forget  the  great  new 
positive  opportunities  opened  to  us  In  trade. 
To  falter  now  or  become  afraid  of  economic 
challenges  In  this  country  which  has  been 
second  to  none  In  all  of  our  history  In  our 
ability  to  compete,  or  become  Impatient  In 
the  face  of  difficult  and  delicate  diplomatic 
problems,  or  make  It  Impossible  for  those 
Americans  who  represent  us  In  these  nego- 
tiations to  effectively  speak  for  this  country 
because  of  provisions  written  Into  bills  which 
make  It  Impossible  for  them,  even  though 
they  bear  the  responsibility,  they  do  not  bear 
the  authority  If  these  powers  are  too  cir- 
cumscribed, so  that  we  will  end  with  an 
Illusion   of    a   tool    to   serve    us,   but   not    a 


reality.  Unless  we  can  concentrate  our  at- 
tention on  what  Is  an  historic  opportunity, 
we  could  well  undo  all  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  thU  Nation  In  building  this  great 
Atlantic  Community. 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  saying  that  each 
generation  builds  a  road  for  the  next.  The 
road  has  been  well  built  for  us,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Incumbent  upon  us.  In  our  genera- 
tion, this  year  of  1962,  to  build  our  road 
for  the  next  generation.  And  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  It. 

Thank  you. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Berry] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise.  In 
righteous  indignation  of  the  handling  of 
a  situation  that  has  developed,  and  de- 
mand action  now  instead  of  providing 
flowers  for  the  burial  of  a  great  industry. 
My  indignation  is  directed  not  at  in- 
dividuals, nor  at  any  personal  affront 
I  have  suffered,  but  at  a  system  of  gov- 
errunent  which  lavishes  attention  upon 
the  transgressor  of  our  laws  and  tradi- 
tions and  ignores  the  legitimate  interests 
of  law-abiding,   contributive   citizens. 

The  newspapers  and  news  magazmes 
have  lately  been  filled  with  stories  con- 
cerning alleged  misconduct  by  some 
individuals  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  privileges  im- 
properly granted  to  a  Texas  entrepre- 
neur. Both  bodies  of  Congress  have 
launched  full-scale  investigations  of  the 
situation  to  ferret  out  those  who  have 
contributed  to  this  scandal.  Presumably 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
turned  loose  innumerable  personnel  to 
search  the  files  and  develop  the  evidence 
necessary  to  bring  these  malefactors  to 
justice  and  retribution. 

And  yet  I  received  last  week  a  copy 
of  a  wire  from  another  Texan  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
respectfully  soliciting  his  intervention 
to  win  positive  Goverrunent  action  to 
deal  with  legitimate  requests  to  resolve 
the  problems  facing  our  American  lum- 
ber industry.  Arthur  Temple,  Jr.,  of 
Diboll,  Tex.,  is  a  patient  man.  far  more 
patient  than  I  would  have  been  under 
the  circumstances. 

Let  me  cite  those  circumstances  so 
that  this  body  can  join  me  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  cavalier  treatment  accorded 
this  fundamental  American  industry, 
employing  3  million  citizens,  by  an  ap- 
parently disinterested  corps  of  Federal 
officials. 

On  February  21  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Temple  headed  a  delegation  of  55 
lumbermen,  representing  all  regions  of 
the  country,  to  a  meeting  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  discussion 
was  considered  of  such  interest  that  more 
than  45  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress either  attended  the  conference 
personally  or  were  represented  by  their 
senior  staff  assistants.  At  that  meeting 
the  lumber  industry  sought  four  moder- 
ate revisions  to  present  timber  manage- 
ment and  sales  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  alleviate  conditions 
in  the  forest  industries,  where  there 
are  now  200,000  workers  unemployed.    As 


of  today,  the  lumber  industry  has  re- 
ceived no  reply  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  although  the  proposed 
changes  lie  well  within  the  province  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
U.S.  Forest  Service  employs  30,000 
workers.  Are  they  all  so  fully  occu- 
pied with  distributing  Smokey  the  Bear 
commercials  that  they  cannot  reply 
to  a  legitimate  inquiry  from  the  industry 
which  provides  them  with  $130  million 
a  year  in  timber  sale  revenues?  Must 
3  months  elapse  before  a  letter  can  be 
transmitted? 

On  March  22  of  this  year  the  lumber 
industry  asked  the  businessman's  friend, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  arrange 
an  early  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  of  Canada, 
and  of  the  softwood'  lumber  industries 
of  each  nation,  to  work  out  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution  to  the  real  threat 
of  present  high  level  Canadian  lumber 
importvS  to  this  country.  Two  months 
later  there  has  been  no  formal  reply  to 
this  request.  There  has  been  a  10-min- 
ute  conversation  between  Secretary 
Hodges  and  lumber  leaders  after  one  of 
our  members  alerted  the  White  House 
to  the  evident  disinterest  of  Commerce 
on  this  matter,  but  polite  conversation 
has  never  put  one  man  to  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  200,000. 

The  State  Department  has  advised  the 
lumber  industry  that  more  study  of  the 
problem  is  needed  before  any  interna- 
tional conference  can  be  arranged.  We 
arrange  cultural,  educational,  agricul- 
tural, scientific — and  I  might  add, 
social  exchanges  with  nations  through- 
out the  world — friendly  and  unfriendly, 
but  when  our  industrial  people  seek  a 
sanction  for  friendly  talks  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  neighboring  county 
to  the  north,  they  are  told  that  the 
problem  needs  further  study. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  industry 
which  seeks  no  subsidy,  which  seeks  no 
retraining  program  for  its  unemployed, 
which  seeks  no  tax  relief,  which  seeks  no 
special  privilege,  being  denied  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  through  its  fundamental 
right  of  petition. 

The  industry  has  conducted  itself  with 
grace  and  dignity  throughout  this  of- 
ficial run-around.  It  has  demonstrated 
its  maturity  and  its  good  judgment  by 
behaving  with  responsibility.  But,  I  for 
one.  am  not  content  to  demonstrate  such 
forbearance.  I  want  action  for  my  con- 
stitutents  who  are  affected  by  the  very 
issues  which  the  lumber  industry  is  seek- 
ing to  have  resolved.  I  want  government 
to  be  as  resp>onsive  to  legitimate  business 
requests  as  it  is  to  the  needs  of  touring 
foreign  delegations.  I  want  action  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  all  timber- 
growing  regions  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which 
does  not  produce  lumber.  There  is  no 
industry  which  has  deep>er  roots  in  the 
heritage  of  this  country.  It  has  demon- 
strated its  responsible  stewardship  for 
our  Nation's  only  renewable  resource. 
It  deserves  consideration,  and  so  do  those 
citizens,  and  communities,  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  continued  existence  in 
economic  comfort. 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  expressing 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  lumber 
industry.  We,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
I  represent  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
have  suffered  grievously.  Many  of  our 
lumber  mills  are  closed  down.  We  have 
our  workers  in  those  industries  unem- 
ployed. We,  too,  are  hopeful  that  the 
Government  will  do  something  to  try 
and  bring  about  better  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  one  cure  for  the  problem.  Many 
different  solutions  have  been  offered,  but 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  raising  this 
issue  here  today  and  to  say  that  there 
are  a  great  many  of  us  who  have  lumber 
industries  in  our  congressional  districts 
who  agree  with  him,  and  who  are  hope- 
ful that  perhaps  some  action  can  be 
taken  to  try  to  bring  about  some  vol- 
untary agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  so  that  they  will  cut  down 
their  exports  into  the  United  States. 
Underselling  American  mills  in  America 
and  thereby  putting  American  workers 
out  of  work  is  causing  ill  will  and  serious 
economic  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  our  Grovern- 
ment  will  do  something  and  commend 
him  for  speaking  up  today  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  my 
distinguished  colleague  to  yield  so  that 
I  may  associate  myself  with  him  in  his 
remarks. 

Many  of  the  conditions  that  have 
brought  about  the  present  unemploy- 
ment of  200,000  persons  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  forest  products  mdustry. 
the  increasing  rate  of  mill  shutdowns, 
and  the  resulting  problems  to  our  Na- 
tion's forest-based  communities  are  the 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  Government 
policies  and  actions.  These  conditions 
cannot  be  remedied  by  the  private  action 
of  the  forest  products  industry,  its  em- 
ployees, or  the  citizens  in  the  conmiuni- 
ties  dependent  upon  the  lumber  industry. 
Remedies  can  only  come  through  a 
change  in  the  policies  and  actions  of  our 
Government. 

The  lumber  industry  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  course  of  action  that  will 
bring  about  changes  in  Government 
policies  and  programs  to  permit  the  in- 
dustry's continued  existence  as  a  vital 
force  in  our  national  economy.  The  in- 
d'astry  is  rightfully  determined  to  take 
all  necessary  action  to  achieve  this  es- 
sential goal. 

Specifically  the  industry  regards  quota 
action  as  urgently  needed  to  stave  off 
disaster  threatening  the  American  lum- 
ber industry  by  Canadian  imports  flood- 
ing into  this  country  on  cheap  dollars, 
rail  and  water  transportation  advan- 
tages and  Canadian  Government-sub- 
sidized timber. 

Although  I  represent  a  State  in  which 
approximately  one-third  of  the  economy 


is  directly  tied  to  the  forest  products 
industry,  the  problem  of  lumber  exports 
affects  not  only  the  Pacific  Northwest 
but  many  other  parts  of  our  Nation. 
The  Southern  States,  for  instance,  are 
also  suffering  loss  of  markets  for  our 
lumber  producers. 

As  a  direct  result  of  Canadian  lumber 
shipments  by  water,  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  into  our  normal  trading 
areas  I  am  told  by  lumbermen  in  my 
district  that  last  year  7  out  of  every 
10  feet  of  lumber  shipped  into  eastern 
ports  originated  in  Canada.  I  am  fur- 
ther advised  that  1  of  every  7 
board  feet  of  lumber  shipped  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  originated  in 
Canada. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
considered  a  timber  country,  proud  in 
its  ability  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple with  its  vast  forest  resources  while 
at  the  same  time  perpetuating  those  for- 
ests for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.  If  forest  operations  become 
economically  unfeasible  for  private  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country,  as  a  d.'- 
rect  result  of  markets  lost  to  imports,  not 
only  will  additional  thousands  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  but  more  importantly,  per- 
haps, the  careful  management  of  com- 
mercial forests  will  necessarily  deterio- 
rate since  industry  will  simply  not  have 
the  funds  nor  the  incentive  to  grant 
them  the  tender  care  and  attention  they 
now  enjoy  as  the  Nation's  main  renew- 
able resource. 

American  lumbermen  want  no  hand- 
outs or  subsidies.  They,  along  with 
many  concerned  Members  of  Congress, 
have  pleaded  with  Federal  agencies  for 
16  months  to  resp>ond  to  problems  which 
are  creating  widespread  unemployment 
in  forest-dependent  communities.  No 
helpful  response  has  been  forthcoming 
from  these  agencies.  Recent  cheapen- 
ing of  the  Canadian  dollar  has  created 
an  intolerable  competitive  situation  in 
our  domestic  markets.  The  industry 
proposes  that  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
Imports  be  reduced  to  that  nation's  10- 
year  average  of  rail  and  water  shipments 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  requested 
as  a  temporary  quota  to  be  imposed  un- 
til long-range  agreements  on  sharing 
the  American  market  c^n  be  negotiated 
with  Canada. 

Immediate  action  is  mandatory,  and 
the  responsible  Goverrunent  officials 
must  assiune  their  responsibilities  and 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  calling  this  serious  situation 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Certainly  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton for  her  contribution  and  for  the  work 
she  has  been  doing  for  the  industry  in 
her  years  here  in  Congress;  also  for 
bringing  to  light  the  facts  and  figures 
on  this  import  problem,  as  well  as  the 
problem  that  is  created  because  of  the 
differential  in  value  of  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar. 

Mr.  EHDWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  DOWDY.  The  flagrant  disregard 
of  legitimate  inquiry  cited  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
has  also  been  called  to  ipy  attention,  not 
only  through  the  c<^y  of  Arthur  Tem- 
ple's moderate  appeal  for  White  House 
action  but  through  letters  and  personal 
visits  from  constituents.  I  might  add 
that  Diboll  is  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  Mr.  Temple  is 
my  constituent. 

Generally  speaking,  lumbermen  are 
not  wealthy  holders  of  vast  areas  of  for- 
est land  which  they  convert  to  their  own 
use.  They  are,  mostly,  practical  busi- 
nessmen, many  of  whom,  the  little  saw- 
mill operators  particularly,  are  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
to  purchase  the  timber  needed  to  keep 
their  mills  operating.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  my  district,  because  vast 
areas  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Texas 
are  in  the  national  forest.  If  they  can- 
not obtain  timber  at  a  competitive  price 
to  meet  the  inroads  of  foreign  imports  in 
the  American  market  they  are  obliged 
to  suspend  operations.  When  a  lumber 
mill  shuts  down  often  the  whole  com- 
munity shuts  down.  I  have  seen  it  hap- 
r>en  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
location  of  the  vast  areas  of  forested 
lands  controlled  by  the  Forest  Service 
isolates  these  communities  dependent 
upon  the  forest  resources  and  makes 
them  wholly  dependent  upon  continued 
lumber  production  for  their  very  exist- 
ence. There  are  no  alternative  jobs 
available  to  loggers  and  sawmill  work- 
ers; lumber  producers  must  have  access 
to  timber  under  reasonable  conditions  if 
they  are  to  keep  the  commodity  competi- 
tive at  all.  A  profit  is  not  the  question 
here  under  consideration,  but  rather,  ac- 
cess to  raw  material  from  which  mar- 
ketable products  can  be  manufactured. 
The  executive  departments  should  be  and 
ought  to  be  responsive  to  these  requests 
for  fair  treatment;  if  they  fail  to  re- 
sF>ond  the  Congress  must  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  liunber  industry  to  deal 
with  them  by  passing  corrective  legisla- 
tion. When  a  Government  agency  fails 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  citizens 
it  is  designed  to  serve,  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  the  Government  is  the  ser- 
vant, not  the  master,  of  the  people. 
Every  effort  must  be  exerted  to  keep 
Goverrmient  in  its  proper  role,  not  only 
in  this  instance  but  in  all  others. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution.  Cer- 
tainly the  lumber  industry  is  a  great  in- 
dustry in  his  district,  but  I  know  from 
his  record  in  the  Congress  that  he  would 
be  interested  in  this  problem  even  if  he 
did  not  have  any  lumber  in  his  district : 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  one  of  the 
valuable  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  situation  which  I  never 
thought  could  exist  here  in  these  United 
States  of  America.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
unthinkable    that    respKjnsible    agencies 
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of  the  Oovemment.  agencies  for  which 
we  are  asked  to  appropriate  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  In  this  coming  fiscal 
year  should  practically  ignore  the  ap- 
peals of  an  industry  responsible  for  the 
employment  of  some  3  million  people. 
I  think  we  should  ask  these  agencies  to 
account  for  the  callous  manner  in  which 
they  have  handled  the  requests  of  our 
forest  products  industries.  These  are 
not  selfish,  frivolous,  or  senseless  re- 
quests. These  are  not  Republicans  or 
Democrats  making  these  requests.  This 
is  the  most  bipartisan  approach  to  a 
problem  that  I  have  seen  in  my  10  years 
in  the  Congress.  These  are  the  requests 
of  an  industry  that  is  beset  by  the  un- 
employment of  some  200,000  people. 

Now  what  are  the  requests  this  in- 
dustry has  made  of  the  Government — 
their  Government?  They  are  simply 
these.  First,  they  ask  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  consider  a  revision 
of  the  policies  that  govern  the  sale  of 
national  forest  timber  so  as  to  remove 
inequities  and  discriminations  that  make 
It  almost  impossible  for  lumbermen  to 
buy  such  timber  and  convert  it  into 
lumber  at  a  profit. 

Second,  they  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  to  take 
some  kind  of  action  to  permit  American 
lumbermen  to  remain  in  business  in  the 
face  of  the  mounting  imports  of  soft- 
wood limiber  from  Canada,  imports 
which  the  Canadians  are  able  to  sell  in 
this  country  at  an  advantage  of  more 
than  $10  a  thousand.  The  recent  action 
of  the  Canadian  Government  further  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
to  921/2  cents — but  if  anyone  would  take 
a  look  at  the  exchange  rates  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  they  will  find  that  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  selling  for  less  than 
that^just  makes  It  practically  Impossible 
for  the  lumber  industry  to  compete. 

The  question  is — are  these  unreason- 
able requests?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  there-is  something  very  unreasonable 
and  something  very  much  amiss  when 
the  agencies  of  government  to  which  this 
industry  appeals  gives  such  little  notice 
and  shows  such  little  sympathy  to  the 
needs  of  our  people.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  these  days  about  the  Government 
assuming  more  and  more  function;i  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  individual  citizen. 
We  all  know  it  is  true.  We  also  know  if 
this  trend  continues,  it  will  destroy  pri- 
vate initiative  and  individual  respon- 
sibility to  the  same  extent  that  such 
foundations  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  have  been  destroyed  in  other 
planned -economy  nations.  With  all  the 
efforts  that  this  administration  is  mak- 
ing to  combat  unemployment,  you  would 
think  they  could  see  that  by  expeditious 
handling  of  these  requests,  the  adminis- 
tration could  almost  immediately  relieve 
a  great  pocket  of  unemployment. 

I,  again,  ask  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  have 
asked  in  letters  to  these  agencies,  that 
immediate  action  be  taken. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  not  only  for  his  comments 
but  also  for  the  work  he  has  been  doing 
in  an  honest  effort  to  get  sympathetic 
consideration  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  from  the  Department  of 


Commerce  on  these  problems.  Certainly 
they  cannot  be  solved  unless  serious, 
sympathetic  consideration  is  given  to 
them.  This  is  what  we  are  again  today 
demanding  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  again  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McSweenI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McSWEEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  the  House  that  this  i.s.sue  is  not 
a  partisan  political  matter.     I  had  the 
privilege  of  presiding  not  long  ago  at  a 
meeting  in  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing where  61  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties gathered  to  discuss  one  problem  we 
all  had  in  common,  the  plight  of   the 
forest-based  economies.     Each  of  us  had 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our 
forest  industries  from  letters  and  dis- 
cussions we  had  had  with  workers,  man- 
agement,   and    community    leaders    in 
areas  where  the  principal  source  of  com- 
munity revenue  is  trees.     This  was  not 
a  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
policy;  it  was  a  meeting  to  examine  ways 
and  means  to  combat  the  dilatory  atti- 
tudes of  the  executive  departments  with 
respect   to   the   problems   of   industries 
dependent  upon  forests  for  their  exist- 
ence. 

We  note  how  actively  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  are 
vying  to  fulfill  the  recreational  needs  of 
187  million  Americans.  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  help  of  this  body  in  winning 
similar  zealous  interest  among  Federal 
agencies  for  another  need  of  our  citi- 
zens— jobs. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAIEID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  feeling  that  what  has 
happened  to  the  lumber  and  woodwork- 
ing industries  Is  incongruous  with  the 
manner  in  which  our  Government  should 
serve  the  people. 

What  is  especially  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  is  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  with  re- 
gard to  Government  forest  policies. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  we  were  witness 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  Government  ex- 
erting every  force  at  it5  dispo.sal  to  force 
a  major  industry — steel — to  rescind  a 
price  hike. 

At  that  time,  the  Vice  President  told 
us: 

It  Is  not  enough  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
law  of  economics  slowly  solve  things. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  that  it  was 
proper  for  the  President  to  pressure  the 
steel  industry  into  backing  down  on  a 
price  increase — whether  or  not  we  feel 
that  a  price  boost  was  justified — we  can 
all  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  pressures  of 
inflation  were  relieved  somewhat  when 
steel  prices  were  returned  to  their  for- 
mer level. 

But  what  manner  of  logic  is  it  that  tells 
the  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
should  hold  down  the  price  of  steel  and. 


on  the  other  hand,  use  its  monopoly  po- 
sition to  exact  the  highest  possible  dollar 
for  timber — Federal  timber — and  put 
wage  earners  out  of  jobs?  This  is  not 
the  way  the  Canadian  Government  han- 
dles the  problems  of  its  forest  products 
industry,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
they  are  getting  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  U.S.  lumber  markets. 

To  me.  that  does  not  make  good 
doUars-and-sense. 

To  me,  that  suggests  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment that  is  inclined  to  tell  our  peo- 
ple: "You  can  charge  only  x  number  of 
dollars  for  your  product,  but  we — the 
Government — intend  to  charge  whatever 
the  traffic  will  bear." 

In  other  words,  the  old  story:  "Don't 
do  as  I  do;  do  as  I  say." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
coming  dangerously  close  to  the  way 
they  do  business — state-controlled  busi- 
ness— in  countries  whose  philosophy  is 
alien  to  ours. 

Ju.st  a  moment  ago,  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  explained  how,  under 
present  policies  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, national  forest  timber  offered  to  pri- 
vate purchasers  could  be  bid  up  to  arti- 
ficially high  levels  by  the  pressures  of 
government  monopoly,  scarcity,  specula- 
tion and  related  factors. 

While  I  was  listening  to  this  explana- 
tion, it  occurred  to  me  that  here  we  have 
a  situation  just  as  serious,  just  as  po- 
tentially inflationary,  as  the  steel  price 
hike. 

Obviously,  the  conditions  for  harvest- 
ing Federal  timber  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  cost  of  limiber, 
millwork,  flooring,  and  the  other  wood 
products  manufactured  from  that  tim- 
ber, our  only  renewable  natural  resource. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  in  a  most  strate- 
pic  position.  He  controls  more  than 
one-third  of  our  Nation's  wood  supply. 
He  can  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen— or  by  his 
failure  to  take  up  that  pen— make  us  pay 
a  higher  raw  material  price  for  scores 
of  the  products  basic  and  essential  to 
our  daily  life. 

The  matter  of  timber  supply  must  be 
a  two-way  street. 

If  the  Government  decides  it  must  use 
pressure  to  keep  one  American  Industry 
competitive  with  foreign  producers — as 
it  said  was  necessary  in  the  steel  case — 
then,  clearly,  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
allow  other  industries  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  oversea  producers. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  issue 
before  us  has  many  ramifications,  many 
angles,  that  it  behooves  us  all  to  study. 

In  furtherance  of  this  idea,  I  intend 
to  offer  a  resolution  asking  the  appro- 
priate comimittee  of  this  body  to  con- 
duct a  special  hearing  at  which  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  representatives  of  the 
lumber  industry,  and  other  interested 
parties  may  be  heard.  Let  us  investigate 
the  policies  and  dilatory  methods  of 
these  agencies  and  find  out  whether  or 
not  they  are  serving  the  American  peo- 
ple or  themselves. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
comments.  Certainly  he  has  a  great 
interest  in  this  industry  and  in  seeing 
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that  the  industry  is  maintained.  He 
has  been  most  diligent  in  his  efforts  and 
mast  forceful  in  presenting  the  problems 
of  the  industry  to  the  various  execu- 
ti\f'  branches  of  Government. 

QENKRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  on  this  subjects  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  had  not 
known  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  and  his  colleagues  were  going 
to  take  the  floor  on  this  very  important 
subject,  but  I  am  happy  that  he  is.  I 
would  simply  like  to  comment  that  this 
matter  became  of  concern  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  our  public 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposal  on 
H.R.  9900  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade 
act:  and  this  specific  problem  of  Imn- 
ber,  recently  Canadian  and  our  domestic 
lumber  industry,  became  a  F>oint  of  il- 
lustration that  I  used  myself  to  try  to 
demonstrate  that  when  we  talk  about 
increasing  foreign  trade  we  have  to  talk 
about  fair  trade,  which  mea;is  reciproc- 
ity, which  means  that  if  ano'ther  nation 
uses  licenses,  or  quotsis  or  monetary  ex- 
change, or  governmental  subsidies,  that 
that  becomes  an  issue  in  itself.  It  is  not 
fair  trade  to  expect  American  industry 
to  compete  with  that  kind  of  operation 
from  a  forelen  competitor  One  of  the 
things  I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  reciprocal  trade 
bill  on  the  floor  in  the  ensuing  weeks  is 
whether  or  not  enough  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  very  important  factor 
of  fair  trade.  It  seems  quite  clear  in  the 
instance  of  lumber  that  Canada  in  effect 
has  a  governmental  subsidy  on  the  lum- 
ber products  that  are  then  turned  over  to 
the  private  concerns.  In  our  own  coun- 
try we  run  into  the  same  proposition,  but 
any  time  that  occurs  it  is  a  fact  that 
mu.st  be  weighed. 

I  will  follow  this  particular  problem  of 
the  lumber  industry  with  a  great  deal 
more  interest  than  I  have  previously 
shown  because  of  the  fine  work  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  has  done  in 
bringing  this  out  more  clearly  I  was 
using  it  as  an  example  without  having 
gone  into  the  matter  in  full  detail.  Hav- 
ing listened  quite  closely  to  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  am  convinced  this  is 
an  even  more  of  an  example  of  what  I 
was  trying  to  demonstrate.  There  is  no 
sense  in  putting  strait  jackets  around  our 
people  if  they  are  going  to  permit  foreign 
competition  to  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  really  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  observations  and 
for  his  comments.  There  is  probably 
no  one  in  the  House  who  has  made  a 
greater  study  of  economics,  imports,  and 
the  result  of  imports  on  our  economy 
than  has  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  right  that  trade 


must  be  fair  trade,  a  situation  we  do  not 
have  in  connection  with  Canadian  lum- 
ber because  the  Canadian  Grovernment 
has  different  standards  for  stumpage 
rates  than  we  do  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  their  stumpage 
is  sold  at  a  much  lower  rate.  Their  ac- 
cess road  requirements  are  much  less, 
the  requirements  on  their  mills  are  a 
great  deal  less  rigid  than  ours. 

Certainly  it  is  not  fair.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  we  have  been  asking 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
sider but  the  only  answers  we  have  been 
getting  is  such  replies  as  the  memoran- 
dum of  Chief  Forester  Cliff  to  Secretary 
Freeman  and  Secretary  Freeman's  letter 
to  the  northwest  Senators  in  which  he 
said  in  part : 

Part  of  the  cause  of  recurrence  of  the  same 
issues  l8  refusal  of  Industry  representatives 
to  accept  decisions  which  the  Forest  Service 
considers  to  be  the  resolution  of  an  issue. 

Is  this  a  disclosure  of  the  true  feelings 
of  the  Department?  Is  Congress  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category?  Are  their 
decisions  and  rulings  to  be  considered 
binding  upon  Congress  too? 

I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  relief 
in  this  industry,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  the  urgency  of  this  need. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Members  have  taken 
part  in  this  special  order  today,  but 
I  know  they  speak  for  all  437  Members 
of  the  House  and  Members  of  the  other 
body  as  well  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  future  of  this  fourth  largest  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  demand  attention  for 
this  great  industry,  we  demand  action 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  This  is  not  a  political 
issue,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  by 
a  number  of  Members.  The  problems 
of  the  lumber  industry  have  been  grad- 
ually worsened  regardless  of  the  political 
affiliation  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
is  an  economic  problem  that  needs  im- 
mediate and  nonpolitical  attention. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Arthur  Temple,  Jr., 
president.  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  to  the  Honorable  John 
F.  Kennedy,  President,  dated  May  9, 1962, 
and  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Eugene 
P.  Foley,  E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  date  of 
May  21,  1962.  both  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  comments  here  today: 

Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 

May  9.  1962. 
Hon   John  F.  Kennedy, 
T>ic  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Representatives  of  the  lumber  Industry 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
meeting  here  In  Los  Angeles  the  past  week 
In  an  effort  to  find  answers  to  the  many 
problems  with  which  It  Is  confronted.  In- 
tensive consideration  has  been  given  to  plans 
find  programs  designed  to  Improve  our  prod- 
ucts, expand  our  markets,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  increase  the  value  of  our  services 
to  our  customers,  and  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment and  economic  stability  for  the  thou- 
sands of  communities  in  our  country  de- 
pendent upon  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
forest  products  industry. 


0\ir  Industry  ranks  fourth  among  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  Industries  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed.  The  forest  products 
Industries  employ  over  three  million  employ- 
ees in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  conditions  that  have  brought 
about  the  present  unemployment  of  200,000 
persons  formerly  employed  in  our  Industry, 
the  Increasing  rate  of  mill  shut-downs,  and 
the  resulting  problems  to  our  Nation's  forest- 
based  communities  are,  we  believe,  the  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  Government  policies 
and  actions  These  conditions  cannot  be 
remedied  by  the  private  action  of  our  Indus- 
try, its  employees,  or  the  citizens  In  the  com- 
munities dependent  upon  the  lumber  indus- 
try. Remedies  can  only  come  through  a 
change  In  the  policies  and  actions  of  our 
Government, 

On  February  21  of  this  year,  we  met  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  presented 
a  four-point  program  to  modify  the  timber 
naanagement  and  sale  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  utilization  of  our  Nation's  major 
renewable  natural  resources — trees.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program  is  well  within  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
As  yet,  we  have  no  response  from  the  Sec- 
retary on  our  proposals. 

On  March  22  of  this  year,  we  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  arrange  an  early 
conference  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  softwood  lum- 
ber Industries  to  work  out  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  very  serious  problem 
arising  from  sharp  Increases,  during  the  last 
several  years,  of  exports  of  Canadian  soft- 
wood lumber  to  the  United  States.  Increas- 
ing imports  from  Canada  are  undermining 
the  economic  security  of  our  forest-based 
communities.  As  yet,  we  have  no  formal 
reply  to  our  proposal. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  have  advised  us  that  more  study  of 
the  problem  Is  needed.  They  have  stated 
that  a  high  level  interdepartmental  task 
force  will  be  formed  to  study  the  problem 
over  the  next  few  months.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful for  this  action,  but  we  believe  prompt 
action  is  imperative.  The  action  last  week 
of  the  Canadian  Government  In  further  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
to  92.3  cents,  as  compared  to  the  U.S.  dollar, 
gives  Canadian  softwood  lumber  an  advan- 
tage of  approximately  $5  per  thousand  board 
feet  over  US  lumber  In  our  country.  We 
hope  this  further  manipulation  of  exchange 
Is  not  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government  toward  the  reason- 
able offer  of  our  Industry  to  work  toward 
an  amicable  solution.  However,  we  believe 
it  makes  it  imperative  that  immediate  action 
be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  Impose 
a  temporary  quota  on  the  flood  of  softwood 
lumber  from  Canada  on  a  quarterly  basis  to 
remain  in  effect  while  a  long-term  solution 
Is  being  explored  by  the  several  agencies  of 
Government  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  lumber  industry  Is 
firmly  committed  to  a  course  of  action  that 
will  bring  about  changes  In  Government 
policies  and  programs  that  will  permit  our 
continued  existence  as  a  vital  force  in  our 
national  economy.  We  are  determined  to 
take  all  necessary  action  to  achieve  this  es- 
sential goal. 

It  is  within  your  powers  to  direct  policy 
changes  within  the  various  affected  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  will  Immediately  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  millions  of  American 
people  directly  involved  in  our  Industry  to 
achlpve  both  community  stability  and  full 
employment 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  exercise 
those  powers  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  in- 
dustry, our  employees  and  our  neighbors  in 
forest -based  communities. 

AETHtTR  Temple,  Jr  . 
President,    National    Lumber    Manufac- 
turers Association,  Washington,  DC. 
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Washtngtoh,  D.C.  May  21, 1962. 

AOTHVX  TkMPLB.  Jr., 

President.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association: 
The  President  has  asked  me  to  reply.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  agencies 
of  Government  have  been  requested  to  con- 
duct a  complete  study  of  the  Industry  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  malting  recommenda- 
tions   fear    Government    consideration    and 

action. 

Eugene  P.  Foley, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


PRESIDENT'S    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 
ON  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  -to  establish  a  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Education.  The 
purpose  of  the  till  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  United  States 
by  giving  to  the  subject  of  education  a 
national  prestige  which  is  sadly  lacking, 
plus  a  sense  of  urgency. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  need 
for  unity  of  effort  and  a  pulling  together 
of  some  of  the  unraveled  threads  that 
make  up  the  education  cloth  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  seen,  sadly,  the  demise, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  of  all  pro- 
posals for  Federal  assistance  to  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  There  has  been 
a  rash  of  political  crossfires  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  reli|;ious  controversy  that 
has  divided  the  Congress  and  divided 
the  Nation.  No  one  that  I  have  talked 
to  sees  any  hope  for  a  modus  vivendi 
within  the  reasonably  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  me  criminal 
neglect  that  we  should  allow  the  subject 
of  number  one  importance  in  the  United 
States  to  drift  without  proper  correla- 
tion with  national  goals. 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not  we  are 
competitors  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  Nation  would  not  take  lightly  a 
sudden  discovery  that  the  Soviets  had 
outstripped  us  in  respect  of  quality  of 
education,  particularly  In  the  sciences, 
humanities,  and  languages. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  something  be  done  rather  than 
nothing  be  done.  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
noted  with  approval  the  success  over  the 
years  of  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee.  This  Committee  has 
made  remarkable  contributions  toward 
the  advancement  of  science  in  the 
United  States.  One  reason  it  has  been 
able  to  do  so  is  that  it  is  at  the  Presi- 
dential level.  It  has  status  and  pres- 
tige. It  has  acquired  members  who 
have  been  willing  and  anxious  to  serve. 

The  same  is  needed  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  note  with  disapproval  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  there  be  such 
a  council  on  education  connected  direct- 
ly with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  is  the  wrong 
emphasis.  It  would  have  insufficient 
status  and  it  would  be  just  an- 
other temporary  committee. 

The  kind  of  high-level  Presidential 
council  that  I  have  in  mind  would  per- 


form very  special  functions.  Among 
them  would  be  the  making  of  an  annual 
assessment  of  goals  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States— in  our  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  would  recommend  to  the 
President  legislative  proposals  that  have 
behind  them  the  best  thinking  of  lead- 
ers in  the  field  in  the  whole  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  pro- 
pose action  that  can  and  should  be  taken 
by  the  States.  It  would  act  as  a  hisjh- 
level  board  to  correlate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  presently  concerned 
with  education.  Lastly  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  would  provide  national 
leadership  to  stimulate  proper  awareness 
of  educational  shortcomings.  It  would 
be  able  to  do  this  becau.se  it  would  be  a 
council  directly  under  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  provides  for  nine  members  to 
serve  without  compensation,  except  for 
expenses.  The  number  nine  is  not 
sacred,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  would 
emphasize  the  importance  of  not  having 
too  large  a  body.  I  am  sure  everyone  has 
had  exr>erience  indicating  that  smaller 
committees  work  better  than  large  com- 
mittees. 

The  members  of  the  Council  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  would 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
bill  stipulates  that  they  should  be  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  education.  The  ap- 
pointment is  for  4  years.  The  President 
will  designate  the  Chairman  from  among 
the  members. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
whole  proposal  goes  to  the  caliber  of  the 
individual  members  of  such  a  council. 
No  Presidential  council  can  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  unless  the  membership  con- 
sists of  the  best.  This  is  not  ea.'=;y,  but 
it  can  be  done. 

This  same  proposal  was  made  by  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  him  in  June  of  last  year, 
which  was  modeled  on  an  earlier  pro- 
posal by  him  in  September  1959.  His 
efforts  in  this  regard  arc  dc.<;erving  of 
support  and  praise.  He  was  farsighted. 
It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  proposal 
takes  on  special  significance  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  all  other 
proposals  for  Federal  a.ssistancc  to  edu- 
cation in  the  US.  Congress. 

In  introducing  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Cooper  pointed  out  that  there 
have  been  dozens  of  surveys  and  studies 
by  various  committees  and  conferences 
and  foundations,  but  that  no  decisive  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  raL=;e  the  quality 
of  education.  What  is  needed  now  is  to 
put  these  studies  and  surveys  to  use  in 
decisive  action  on  the  part  of  States  and 
communities  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  This 
can  be  done  only  through  the  prestige  of 
the  President  and  through  the  prestige 
that  will  surround  such  a  council  at  the 
Presidential  level. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  Dr.  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr..  the  distinguished  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  long  favored  such  a  proposal. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  also,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimoI,  has 
has  joined  me  today  in  introducing  this 


bill.  Mr.  Giaimo  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill,  then,  is  bipartisan  in  Its  sup- 
port and  I  hope  will  be  considered  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  give  careful  and  thoughtful 
study  to  this  proposal  that  we  may  have 
action  on  it  before  the  expiration  of  the 
87th  Congress. 


PUBLIC  POWER — GALLOPING 
SOCIALISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  has  a  very  serious  question  of  basic 
national  policy  to  decide  and  we  might 
just  as  well  face  it. 

Do  we — as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— want  our  electric  power  industry 
socialized? 

If  the  present  trend  continues  it  is 
inevitable.  As  a  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
been  very  close  to  this  issue  and  have 
discussed  it  with  you  several  times  on 
this  floor  and  am  going  to  discuss  it 
again  with  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation and  reverse  the  trend  before  it  is 
too  late.  Public  power  can  no  longer 
be  referred  to  as  "creeping  socialism" — 
is  it  now  "galloping  socialism." 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject up  to  date,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  recent  activities  of  TVA 
and  then  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Army 
Engineers,  REA,  SEPA.  SWPA.  and  FPC. 

Recently  I  received  two  very  revealing 
newspaper  clippings — one  from  Norton, 
Va.,  and  another  from  Cumberland.  Ky.. 
which  substantiates  the  fact  that  when 
TVA  bond  legislation  was  passed  with 
its  area  limitation  clause,  TVA's  ambi- 
tions for  expansion  was  not  stopped — 
it  was  just  encouraged. 

Congress  relinquished  a  major  part  of 
its  control  over  that  agency  and  per- 
mitted it  access  to  money  through  rev- 
enue bond  financing.  Now  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  convince  the  Congress  of  the 
nece.ssity  for  expenditures.  We  can  ex- 
pect TVA  to  continue  building  gener- 
ating plants  until  it  is  busting  at  the 
seams  with  capacity  and  looking  for 
places  to  expand. 

According  to  the  information  in  these 
two  iiewspaper  articles,  and  I  believe  it 
is  correct,  the  TVA  Board  has  been  meet- 
ing with  officials  from  cities  outside  the 
TVA  area  and  encouraging  them  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Congress  to  lift  present 
area  limitations:  offering  the  help  of  the 
Board  and  the  assistance  of  their  Gen- 
eral Counsel  in  these  efforts.  They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  advise  municipalities 
against  renewal  of  franchises  with  exist- 
ing suppliers  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Congress,  which, 
according  to  the  Constitution  is  a  co- 
equal arm  of  the  Government,  become 
so  impotent  that  it  will  stand  idly  by 
and  let  Federal  employees  flout  its  will? 
Did  we  mean  what  we  said  when  we  de- 


cided TVA  should  be  kept  within  certain 
bounds  or  were  we  legislating  with 
tongue  In  cheek,  using  the  limitation 
provision  temporarily  to  reduce  opposi- 
tion? Unless  the  Congress  takes  direct 
action  to  curb  the  excesses  of  TVA,  It  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  Congress  and  the  investor- 
financed  electric  companies  operating 
around  it.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  orderly  eco- 
nomically sound  development  and  pres- 
ei-vation  of  our  natural  resources.  I 
have  in  the  past  and  will  continue  sup- 
porting reclamation  of  our  lands  by  soil 
conservation,  flood  prevention,  and  irri- 
gation programs.  I  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  protection  of  our  great 
forests  from  fires,  insects,  and  wasteful 
exploitation.  I  have  fought  hard  for 
legislation  that  will  set  aside  and  pre- 
serve a  reasonable  amount  of  our  wilder- 
ness areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

No  one  can  rightfully  accuse  me  of 
being  anything  but  a  true  friend  of  hon- 
est reclamation.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  reclaunation.  and  I  know  what  it  is.  I 
have  served  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  approving  our  reclamation  pro- 
giams  for  a  good  many  years.  With 
my  background  of  experience  I  feel  I 
am  as  well  qualified  as  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  to  recognize  true  reclama- 
tion, but  I  am  just  as  well  qualified  to 
recognize  a  phony  when  I  see  it.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  it  is  now  func- 
tioning is  a  phony,  and  I  will  use  the 
findings  of  one  of  its  supporters  to  prove 
it.  On  page  A3367  of  the  daily  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  8.  1962.  there 
appeal's  an  article  written  by  a  Mr.  Bert 
Hanna  which  appeared  in  the  Denver 
Post.  The  article  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Car- 
roll, of  Colofsido.  another  strong  sup- 
ix)rter  of  the  Bureau.  The  article  says 
in  part: 

In  its  early  decades,  the  reclamatlor  pro- 
gr.tm  was  utilized  almost  100  percent  for 
development  of  irrigation  water  required  for 
the  West's  agricultural  economy. 

But  since  the  1930's,  the  program  has  been 
altered  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent  to  meet 
other  multiple-purpose  water  resources 
needs  of  the  modern  West-  such  as  flood 
control,  hydroelectric  power,  municipal  and 
industrial  water,  fish  and  wildlife  propaga- 
tion, water  recreation. 

For  the  curren  year,  for  example,  only 
37  percent  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
construction  are  for  Irrigation  works  and 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  percentage 
will  drop  to  28.7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Hanna's  article  veri- 
fies what  I  have  been  saying  for  several 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
no  longer  a  Federal  agency  for  reclaim- 
ing and  irrigating  arid  lands  of  the  West. 
It  IS  now  primarily  a  Government  agency 
c'cvoting  most  of  its  time,  attention,  and 
money  to  development  of  Government 
electric  power.  It  is  also  becoming  more 
involved  in  developing  municipal  water 
.supplies  and  is  developing  some  projects 
.solely  for  that  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  both  Houses  are 


comprised  largely  of  representatives  of 
the  reclamation  States.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect those  Members  to  object  too  stren- 
uously to  what  the  Bureau  is  doing — 
they  are  getting  the  projects. 

Many ,  of  our  colleagues  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  generally 
been  going  along  with  these  reclamation 
programs  thinking  tliey  were  helping  the 
farmers  in  these  arid  regions.  I  am  sure 
they  have  not  realized  that  we  ai-e  being 
asked  to  approve  some  fantastic  "boon- 
doggles" that  actually  have  little  rela- 
tionship to  reclamation.  Where  there 
happens  to  be  some  irrigation  in  these 
Bureau  projects  the  taxpayers  are 
spending  up  to  thousands  of  dollars  per 
acre  to  put  water  on  land — several  times 
what  the  land  is  worth  even  after  it  is 
irrigated. 

If  we  are  goiiig  to  put  up  witli  that 
kind  of  shenanigans.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  said  before  and  say  again,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  country 
should  be  discriminated  against.  If  this 
Federal  Bureau  is  going  to  develop  hy- 
droelectric power,  domestic  and  indus- 
trial water  supplies,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
propagation,  let  us  not  confine  it  to  the 
States  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  let 
us  open  it  up  so  all  the  States  can  get 
their  hand  in  this  "grab  bag."  My  con- 
st itucnt.<!  like  to  fish.  too. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  spend  the  rest 
of  the  week  discussing  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that 
is  if  you  believe  as  I  do  that  its  primary 
function  should  be  the  reclamation  of 
land.  It  is  long  past  time  for  Congress 
to  take  some  corrective  steps.  The 
Bureau  should  either  go  back  to  its  in- 
tended functions  of  reclaiming  arid 
lands  in  the  17  reclamation  States  or 
extend  its  activities  to  the  remaining  33 
States  as  an  electric  power  and  munici- 
pal and  industrial  power  supply  agency. 

However.  I  am  only  going  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  Bureau  and  show  how 
it  is  working  with  other  agencies  of 
Government  to  promote  public   power. 

One  project  the  Bureau  has  been 
strongly  promoting  for  several  years  is 
the  Bums  Creek  development  on  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho.  I  have  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  project  in  committee 
because  it  has  no  reclamation  in  it.  It  is 
a  power  project  pure  and  simple  and  not 
a  good  one  at  that.  It  will  not  stand 
on  its  own  feet  but  has  to  have  help 
from  a  good  reclamation  project — the 
Palisades — to  show  any  semblance  of 
economic  feasibility.  That  project  was 
before  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  for  5  years.  It  was 
introduced  under  the  subterfuge  of  re- 
regulating  and  irrigation  development. 
I  have  discussed  that  project  on  the  fioor 
before  so  will  not  go  into  it  now. 

Our  committee  gave  it  every  consider- 
ation after  extensive  hearings  over  the 
years.  This  past  February  the  commit- 
tee rejected  it  by  a  substantial  vote.  It 
should  have  been  rejected  the  first  time 
we  looked  at  it  but  the  length  of  time  we 
took  substantiates  the  full  considera- 
tion it  received. 

One  would  think  that  after  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  logically  assigned 
rejected  it  that  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.    Apparently,  however,  this  is  not 


the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  we  now  find 
the  project  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Army  Engineers  and  that  after  a  very 
cursory  examination  they  have  accepted 
the  Bureau's  findings  and  are  recom- 
mending it  for  inclusion  in  the  big  "pork 
barrel"  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus 
bill.  In  that  way  it  will  go  before  an- 
other committee  of  the  Congress.  The 
project  would  still  be  constructed  by  the 
Bureau,  but  they  are  trying  to  ignore 
the  action  taken  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee by  having  it  included  in  the 
corps'  authorization  request.  Are  we 
romg  to  cst.abli.sh  the  policy  of  shifting 
projects  for  one  committee  to  another 
until  we  find  one  that  will  approve  them? 
Such  a  devious  attempt  should  be  ab- 
horent  to  cveiy  Member  of  Congress.  It 
could  happen  to  your  committee,  too. 

Now  the  Ai-my  EIngineers  admit  they 
have  not  examined  the  project.  They 
have  not  had  the  time.  Furthermore.  I 
do  not  think  they  want  to  find  out  what 
a  sorry  project  it  is.  I.  along  with  sev- 
eral others,  wanted  to  appear  before  the 
Review  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  to  give  testimony  against  it. 
but  there  will  be  no  hearings.  In  other 
words,  the  Army  Engineers  have  received 
orders  from  higher  up  to  approve  the 
project.  This  is  a  political  and  not  an 
engineering  or  economic  consideration. 
How  can  we  respect  any  future  Army 
Engineer  findings  if  this  is  the  way  thry 
go  about  approving  projects?  They  are 
prostituting  their  profession. 

One  other  interesting  thing  about  tlie 
Army  Engineers  reix)rt — I  understand 
they  are  recommending  the  project  be 
built  and  oi)erated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  conjimction  with  the 
Palisades  project — the  very  thing  cur 
committee  said  should  not  be  done. 

Another  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ect that  should  never  have  been  approved 
is  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  and 
participating  project.  As  an  irrigation 
development  it  is  a  monstrosity.  The 
taxpayers  are  spending  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  a  supple- 
mental water  supply  on  land  to  raise 
hay — land  that  will  not  be  worth  more 
than  $200  or  $300  per  acre  after  it  is 
irrigated. 

I  said  at  the  time  we  were  considering 
the  project  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
Government  power  project  and  every- 
thing that  has  happened  since  has  proven 
I  was  right.  Five  electric  companies 
offered  to  wheel  the  power  produced  by 
tlie  project  to  the  Government's  prefer- 
ence customers  at  a  price  that  would  not 
raise  the  cost  to  the  purchasei-s  over  what 
it  would  be  if  the  Government  did  the 
job.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  only  to  build  the  bus 
tie  lines  between  generating  plants  at  a 
cost  of  about  $51  million.  This  did  not 
suit  the  Bureau  or  its  public  power  cus- 
tomer. They  wanted  an  all-Federal 
transmission  system.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  money  for  an  all-Federal 
system  but  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  its  report,  instructed 
the  Bureau  to  negotiate  with  the  com- 
panies. 

The  Bureau  did  negotiate  and  an- 
nounced, with  great  fanfare,  that  it  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  four  of  the 
five  companies.     This  sounded  like  the 
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Bureau  had  been  very  reasonable-that  exchange  basis.  This  would  have  per- 
they  had  worked  out  an  agreement  with  mitted  the  Bureau  to  market  about  650,- 
four  of  five  companies  but  could  not  get  000  additional  kilowatts  of  firm  power 
together  with  the  unreasonable  fifth  without  any  additional  expense  to  the 
company  But  that  does  not  begin  to  tell  Government.  It  would  have  provided 
the  story.  Mr.  Speaker.  about  $10  million  of  additional  revenue 

After  working  out  a  deal  with  four  of  per  year, 
the  five  companies  the  Bureau  still  ex-  Mr.  Speaker,  believe  it  or  not,  the  Bu- 
pects  to  spend  $151  million  for  transmis-  reau  turned  down  this  offer  and  made 
sion  line  construction— $100  million  more  a  deal  with  the  Basin  Electric  Power 
taxpayer  dollars  than  would  have  been  Cooperative  Association  to  supplement 
required  if  it  had  worked  out  an  agree-  the  Federal  power  by  building  a  200,000- 
ment  along  the  lines  of  the  original  five-  kilowatt  steam  plant.  Of  course,  the 
company  offer.  But  that  does  not  tell  basin  co-op  steamplant  will  be  financed 
all  of  the  story  either,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  tax  funds  from  the  Treasury.  Si- 
Under  the  five-company  offer  the  electric  multaneously  with  the  Bureaus  an- 
companies  would  have  furnished  steam  nouncement  of  the  deal  with  the  co-op. 
generated  power  to  supplement  the 
Bureau's  hydropower  for  the  Govern- 
ment's preference  customers.  In  order 
to  make  feasible  the  plan  the  Bureau  has 
finally  worked  out.  an  REA-financed 
generation  and  transmission  coopera- 
tive has  to  build  a  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plant  in  Colorado.  This  plant  will 
start  out  with  150,000  kilowatts  of  capac- 
ity at  a  cost  of  about  $22  million  of  REA  miniftration  talks  about  balancing  the 
funds  and  is  planned  for  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  600,000  kilowatts  at  a  cost  of 
$120  million  which  will  also  come  out  of 
the  taxpayers"  pockets.  This  means  that 
the  Bureau's  refusal  to  work  out  the 
comprehensive  plan  with   all  five  com- 


REA  announced  a  loan  of  $36  6  million 
to  the  co-op  to  build  the  steam,  plant. 

Mr,  Speaker,  thi«;  loan  to  the  ba.sin 
co-op  is  just  a  beginning.  REA  will  be 
lending  tax  funds  to  this  and  pcssibly 
other  G.  &  T.'s  to  build  additional 
steamplants  in  this  system  from  now 
on  This  is  all  tax  money  that  need 
not  have  been  spent   and  still   the  ad- 


budget.  I  am  surprised  that  the  elec- 
tric companies  wasted  their  time  pre- 
paring a  proposal  to  the  Bureau  With 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power.  Kenneth  Holum.  mak- 
ing the  decision,  the  companies  should 
panies  is  going  to  require  $220  million     have   known    their   proposal   would    re- 


more  from  the  Treasury. 

The  public  power  proponents  were  even 
dissatisfied  with  this  solution.  They 
wanted  an  all-Federal  system  and 
severely  criticized  Interior  for  working 
out  an  agreement  with  the  four  com- 
panies. 

Now  we  have  another  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation "boondoggle"  pending  before 
the  Congress — the  Fryingpan  Arkansas 
project.  This  project  has  been  pending 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  several  years,  but  this 
year — an  election  year,  of  course — the 
proponents  have  managed  to  squeeze  it 
out  so  that  it  will  be  considered  by  this 
Congress.  It  includes  hydroelectric 
power  also  which  makes  it  highly  desir- 
able to  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau's  fan- 
tastic appraisal  of  benefits  and  payout 
would  not  stand  the  light  of  an  honest 
engineering  and  economic  examination. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the 
marketing  agency  for  power  produced 
at  Bureau  and  Army  Engineer  dams  on 
the  Missouri  River.  It  has  built  an  ex- 
tensive transmission  line  network  in  the 
Missouri  River  basin — many  lines  for 
which  there  was  absolutely  no  necessity. 
This  system  extends  into  the  States  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  When 
completed  as  now  planned,  the  system 
will  be  comprised  of  some  6,000  miles  of 
high  voltage  lines  and  appurtenant 
works.  The  ultimate  investment  in  the 
Missouri  basin,  exclusive  of  Federal 
funds  advanced  for  G.  &  T.  cooperatives, 
will  be  in  excess  of  $6  billion,  of  which 
electric  power  will  be  expected  to  repay 
$3  6  billion. 

Twelve  electric  companies,  a  public 
power  district,  and  the  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative  made  an  offer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  recently  to  supple- 
ment the  Federal  hydroelectric  power  in 


ceive  no  consideration  irrespective  of  how 
good  it  was. 

This  Missouri  basin  Federal  power  sit- 
uation is  an  unholy  mess  as  it  is  without 
the  Government  throwing  millions  upon 
millions  of  additional  tax  dollars  into  it. 
The  price  of  power  from  the  Federal 
dams  was  set  years  ago  before  anyone 
had  a  realistic  idea  of  what  the  dams 
were  going  to  cost.  Costs  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates  on  which  power 
rates  were  based,  so  the  Government  is 
already  facing  a  tremendous  loss  on  the 
sale  of  this  power  without  throwing  away 
additional  tax  money.  It  would  seem 
that  those  responsible  for  marketing  the 
Federal  power  would  be  seeking  ways 
to  save  additional  Federal  investment 
in  this  development  instead  of  seeking 
ways  to  spend  additional  Federal  funds. 

The  Bureau  has  announced  that  it 
will  build  a  high-voltage  transmission 
line  '  0  tie  the  Missouri  basin  system  into 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
another  Interior  power-marketing  agen- 
cy that  has  been  losing  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  since  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. This  line  is  not  necessary  because 
it  parallels  electrically  existing;  company 
lines  that  could  do  the  job. 

In  addition  to  its  other  ventures  into 
the  electric  utility  business,  the  Bureau 
is  making  studies  of  interconnections 
between  all  of  the  Interior  Department 
power  marketing  agencies.  It  has  al- 
ready received  some  funds  and  is  re- 
questing more  for  this  purpose.  The  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
has  talked  of  transmission  lines  that 
would  create  ties  from  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  all  of  the  way  to 
the  east  coast. 

To  indicate  what  little  respect  they 
have  for  spending  Federal  funds,  they 
are  asking  us  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the    Bureau   of    Reclamation    to    make 


the  basin  with  their  steam  power  on  an    studies   for   tying   together   all    Federal 


power  marketing  agencies:  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  in  the  process  of  making  a 
national  power  survey  that  would  deter- 
mine transmission  line  construction,  in- 
terconnections and  the  locatior;  and  size 
of  generating  stations  needed  for  a  na- 
tional power  grid.  All  of  this  is  in  ad- 
dition to  a  study,  which  took  2  years, 
that  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  as- 
sociation of  electric  companies,  has  just 
completed.  It  was  an  extensive  and  very 
conclusive  study.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  such  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  to  do  with  the  recla- 
mation of  lands? 

Oh,  yes.  I  understand  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  study  also  gets  into  the 
proposed  line  from  Bonneville  to  the 
southern  part  of  California,  a  study  in 
which  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  also  been  participating.  The  Bon- 
neville-southerrj  California  line  is  some- 
thing else  the  Federal  Government 
should  stay  out  of.  Electric  companies 
are  already  working  on  a  line  that  will 
make  a  substantial  tie  between  these  two 
areas,  a  tie  that  will  be  increased  as  fast 
as  economically  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
Government  power  agencies  are  just 
looking  for  places?  to  throw  away  tax- 
payer's money  and  are  expecting  the 
Congress  to  acquiesce  with  their  schemes 
by  appropriating  the  funds. 

The  President  has  also  instructed  the 
Interior  Department  to  restudy  the 
Passamaquoddy  project  in  Maine.  That 
thing  has  been  kicking  around  since  the 
New  Deal  days  of  the  early  1930's.  It 
was  no  good  then,  and  it  is  still  no  good 
A  special  commission  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  it  and  reported  it  as  no 
good  and  yet  Interior  has  made  a.,new 
study  which.  I  understand,  supports  it. 
It  looks  like  Interior  will  support  any- 
thing as  long  as  it  involves  Government 
spending  for  more  electric  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  UPI  ticker  item 
of  May  17.  1962. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  asked  Con- 
gress to  loo.sen  the  purse  strings  and 
allow  him  to  spend  $395  million  on  far- 
ranging  plans  to  develop  the  Nation's 
power  and  water  resources.  You  will 
notice  the  ticker  item  did  not  say  hydro- 
power,  it  just  said  power. 

The  Secretary  wants  this  money  to 
cover  the  widespread  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Bonneville,  and 
the  Southwestern  and  Southeastern 
Power  Administrations.  He  was  cer- 
tainly rieht  when  he  said  widespread 
activities  of  these  organizations.  They 
have  spread  their  activities  far  beyond 
what  the  Congress  intended. 

You  will  notice  he  wants  to  explore 
the  po.ssibilities  of  developing  the  Han- 
ford  steamplant;  the  development  of 
pumpback  storage  hydroelectric  plants: 
and  transmission  lines.  The  entire  pro- 
gram emphasizes  Government  electric 
power. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington.-  Interior  Secretary  Udall  to- 
day asked  Congress  to  loosen  the  purse 
strings  to  allow  him  to  spend  $395  million 
on  far-ranging  plans  to  develop  the  Nation's 
power  and  water  resources. 


The  request,  nxade  before  the  Seaat«  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  was 
for  $85  million  more  than  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  funds,  for  the  yenr  beginning  July  1, 
w  )Uld  cover  the  widespread  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  three  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  administrations — 
B  )iinevUle,  Southwestern,  and  Southeastern. 

The  key  acilvltiei:.  Udall  said,  would  be: 

Exploration  of  possibilities  for  use  of 
waste  steam  at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  atomic 
reactor  for  the  production  of  power  by  a 
public  power  organization. 

Continued  exploration  of  the  use  of  off- 
peak  power  to  pump  water  to  higher  eleva- 
tl'ins  for  use  in  producing  power  during  pe- 
riods of  peak  use  of  electricity. 

Advancement  of  plans  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest-California  and  Missouri  River 
Ba.«i!n-Southwest*rn  Power  Administration 
power  Intertles,  and  the  beginning  of  studies 
for  Interconnecting  the  Missouri  basin  sys- 
tem with  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Completion  of  negotiations  with  private 
power  companies  for  sharing  in  the  five- 
State  Colorado  River  storage  project  trans- 
mission system  authorized  by  Congress  as 
an  all-Pederal  sy.stem. 

Now  let  us  have  a  look  at  REA.  This 
is  a  Government  agency  that  was  set 
up  for  the  puri>ose  of  extending  central 
station  electric  service  to  rural  areas,  in- 
tended for  the  farmers  that  could  not 
otherwise  get  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  90 
percent  of  the  Congress  and  98  percent 
of  the  public  still  look  upon  REA  as  a 
farm  program.  However,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts.  Even  REA 
admits  that  better  than  97  percent  of  the 
farms  have  been  electrified.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  rural  are£is  that  want  electric  serv- 
ice, with  the  pcssible  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  ranches  and  maybe  a  few  re- 
mote hunting  lodges,  have  been  electri- 
fied. To  arrive  at  the  less  than  3  per- 
cent that  are  not  getting  electric  service, 
you  have  to  count  abandoned  farms  and 
some  tenant  houses  that  could  have  serv- 
ice if  they  wanted  it.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  rural  America  is  electrified. 
Five  out  of  six  new  connections  are  non- 
farm  consumers.  They  are  industrial, 
commercial,  and  new  nonfarm  rural  resi- 
dences. Including  suburban  develop- 
ments. Almost  one-half  of  rural  co- 
operative customers  are  now  nonfarm 
users,  and  yet  we  are  going  along  giving 
REA  all  of  the  money  it  asks  for  think- 
ing we  are  doing  something  for  the 
farmers.  The  rural  cooperatives  are 
making  money — REA's  statistics  show 
this.  They  are  borrowing  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  at  2  percent  and 
paying  no  income  taxes,  either  Federal 
or  State. 

They  usually  pay  much  less  than  in- 
vestor-financed companies  would  pay  in 
local  and  State  property  taxes.  Instead 
of  repaying  the  Government  the  money 
borrowed  at  2  percent  interest  as  fast  as 
they  can,  they  invest  their  funds  in 
higher  interest  rate  secuiities,  including 
Government  bonds  and  make  a  profit 
on  them  while  the  taxpayers  are  subsi- 
dizing them  with  below  cost  money.  Be- 
sides that  they  are  lending  money  to  in- 
dustries that  will  locate  in  their  service 
areas.  They  lend  money  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  industries  could  obtain  other- 
wise and  the  co-ops  still  make  a  profit  on 
the  transaction.  An  example  Is  the  loan 
to  a  much  publicized  ski  resort  in  Illi- 
nois for  snowmaklng  equipment.    There 


are  many  other  examples  that  could  be 
cited. 

In  authorizing  the  REA  program  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Coiigress  that 
money  should  be  loaned  to  the  coopera- 
tives only  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
service  to  rural  areao,  really  meaning 
farmers,  that  could  not  otherwise  get 
central  station  service.  The  purpose  of 
authorizing  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  of  power  was  to  assure  the 
distribution  cooperative  of  an  adequate 
power  supply  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
present  REA  Administration  has  com- 
pletely disregarded  that  criteria.  It  will 
lend  money  for  G.  &  T.'s  if  the  co-op  con- 
siders the  electric  company  from  which 
it  Is  buying  power  antagonistic  to  the 
cooperative.  In  other  words,  here  is 
really  no  criteria  for  making  a  loan  for 
a  G.  &  T.  REA  will  lend  the  money  if 
the  G.  &  T.  wants  it.  Real  justification 
for  the  loan  is  beside  the  point.  Loans 
are  being  made  for  G.  &  T.'s  when  there 
is  adequate  power  available  to  the  co-ops 
from  companies  at  lower  cost  than  the 
G.  &  T.'s  can  possibly  sell  it. 

This  REA  program  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  It  has  been  a  "sa- 
cred cow"  for  many  years  because  we 
considered  it  a  farm  program.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  recognize  that  we  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  a  farm  program. 

We  are  lending  taxpayer's  money  at 
below  cost  to  nontaxpaying  electric 
sj'stems  distributing  electric  power  to 
industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
consumers  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  the 
full  market  value  of  the  power  they  are 
consuming  including  full  cost  of  money 
and  taxes.  The  Government  put  these 
electric  systems  in  business  at  a  time 
when  they  probably  needed  some  finan- 
cial assistance  but  that  time  has  long 
passed.  They  are  now  going  businesses 
and  quite  capable  of  standing  on  their 
own  feet.  If  they  are  to  get  out  and  com- 
I>ete  with  electric  companies  for  busi- 
ness, then  they  should  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  electric  companies  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  regulations,  financ- 
ing and  taxes. 

REA  hsus  stepped  completely  out  of 
character  in  another  way.  It  is  now  be- 
ing used  by  other  power  producing  and 
marketing  agencies  of  Government  to 
construct  through  G.  &  T.'s  steam  gener- 
ating plants  and  transmission  lines  that 
the  Congress  would  nev^r  approve  for 
the  agencies.  While  discussing  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  I  told  you  of  two 
instances  where  the  REA  and  the  Bu- 
reau had  joined  hands  to  develop  a  hy- 
droelectric and  steam  electric  generat- 
ing and  transmission  system — one  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  System  and  one  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Another  in- 
stance of  a  Joint  operation  is  one  now  de- 
veloping between  Southeastern  Power 
Administration  and  a  G.  fc  T.  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  plan  is  for  SEPA  to  recapture 
power  from  TVA  that  is  being  generated 
at  three  Army  Engineer  dams  on  the 
Cumberland  River  and  use  a  Kentucky 
G.  &  T.  to  transmit  the  power  to  munici- 
palities now  being  served  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Utilities  Co..  thus  taking  busi- 
ness away  from  this  heavily  taxed  pri- 
vate industry. 


There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  ttiis  is  a  scheme  which  has  been 
hatched  out  by  TVA,  SEPA  and  the  REA 
or  the  Kentucky  G.  L  T.  it  financed. 
TVA  has  been  buying  the  power  from 
SEPA  at  below  cost. 

I  understand  TVA  has  been  paying 
under  3  mills  for  the  power  which  is 
cheap  in  anybody's  book.  It  is  below 
furl  cost  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. TVA  IS  under  contract  to  buy  this 
f>ower  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
Now  TVA  has  decided  it  is  not  inter- 
ested in  buyir^r  the  p>ower.  Of  course  by 
mutual  agreement  TVA  and  SEPA  can 
cancel  the  contract  and  make  this  power 
available  for  sale  elsewhere  by  SEPA. 

It  does  not  take  a  soothsayer  to  see 
through  this  scheme.  TVA  has  wanted 
to  invade  tenitory  served  by  Kentucky 
Utilities  as  I  told  you  before,  but  the  Con- 
gress limited  its  service  area.  Now  by 
working  with  SEPA  and  the  REA- 
financed  G.  &  T..  it  will  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  It  releases  power  it  has 
been  using  to  SEPA.  SEPA.  working 
with  the  G.  k  T..  uses  the  power  to  raid 
the  company's  territory.  When  the  com- 
pany's customers  have  been  taken  over 
by  SEPA  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
the  TVA  area  limitation.  The  restric- 
tions can  be  raised  so  that  TVA  can  ex- 
pand north  and  take  over  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

I  have  not  brought  FPC  into  the  pic- 
ture as  yet.  but,  headed  by  public  power 
proponents,  it  has  its  plans  in  the  mak- 
ing also.  It  has  started  a  power  survey 
to  determine  where  transmission  lines 
should  be  built  and  where  and  what 
size  generating  statioris  should  be  con- 
structed. Of  course,  it  has  invited  the 
electric  companies  to  participate  in  the 
study  but  that  is  just  window  dressing. 
The  electric  companies  have  recently 
completed  a  similar  study  so  there  is  no 
need  for  another  one.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  new  study  is  going  to  show  but 
rest  assured,  after  it  has  been  completed, 
the  pressure  will  be  on  for  construction 
of  Government  transmission  lines  and 
generating  stations.  Consider  also  that 
within  a  few  years  licenses  for  hydro- 
electric developments  now  owned  and 
operated  by  electric  companies  will  start 
expiring.  The  Government  can  take 
these  plants  over.  If  it  does,  that  will 
bring  on  agitation  to  build  Croverrunent 
transmission  lines  to  connect  them  up 
and  Government  steamplants  to  firm  up 
the  power.  Then  we  would  in  fact  be 
well  on  the  way  toward  complete  na- 
tionalization of  the  power  industry. 

The  present  Chairman  of  FPC  was>  one 
of  the  leading  masterminds  behind  tlie 
conversion  of  TVA  into  the  giant  Fed- 
eral power  monopoly  it  is  today.  I  have 
no  doubts  but  that  his  thinking  far  ex- 
ceeds the  regulating  duties  of  PPA.  He 
has  always  been  a  strong  Government 
j>ower  advocate  and  I  have  seen  no  indi- 
cations of  any  change. 

The  Army  Engineers  are  active,  too. 
They  are  dragging  out  their  projects  for 
the  big  pork  barrel  rivers  and  harbors 
omnibus  bill.  Among  other  things  they 
are  recommending  the  Devils  Jumps 
project  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  a  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect in  a  depressed  coal  area.  They  are 
also  recommending  the  Raystown  project 
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on  the  Juniata  River  up  in  my  section 
of  Uie  country.  It  too  is  planned  as  a 
big  hydroelectric  project  in  a  depressed 
coal  area.  As  I  told  you  before  the  En- 
.gineers  have  approved  the  Bums  Creek 
project  in  Idaho,  a  no-good  hydroelectric 
development  that  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  has 
already  thoroughly  studied  and  emphat- 
ically disapproved. 

I  have  not  tried  to  cover  all  of  the 
Army  Engineers  activities  but  have  cited 
the  above  three  projects  to  show  you 
some  of  their  efforts  in  this  Government 
power  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  facing  a  plan,  and  a  well-conceived 
one  at  that,  by  the  present  administra- 
tion which  could  lead  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  electric  power  industry.  Mr. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  President's 
brain  trust  wrote  in  1947  as  follows: 

If  socialism  Is  to  preserve  democracy  It 
must  be  brought  about  step  by  step. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  has  been  faced  with 
this  statement  recently  and  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  his  thinking  has 
changed. 

This  "step  by  step"  approach  has 
been  used  for  the  past  three  decades  in 
the  electric  utility  field,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  too  many  of  us  have  not  been  aware 
of  it.  In  the  last  year  the  "step  by  step" 
has  been  increased  to  a  "jump  by  jump," 
as  witnessed  by  the  alliances  being 
formed  by  the  Federal  agencies  dealing 
in  electric  power. 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  some  detail 
here  today,  we  find  TVA,  SEPA,  and 
REA  planning  the  invasion  of  Kentucky 
with  the  Army  Engineers  joining  with 
the  proposal  for  more  hydro  for  SEPA. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Army  Engineers  have  joined  and  worked 
a  plan  to  promote  Burns  Creek,  some- 
thing the  Bureau  could  not  accomplish 
on  its  own.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  REA  have  joined  hands  to  promote 
steamplants  in  two  of  the  Bureau's  mar- 
keting systems  which  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  are  Federal  steamplants,  as 
they  will  be  federally  financed  and  op- 
erated for  the  benefit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission are  working  out  a  scheme  with 
a  public  power  agency  in  the  State  of 
Washington  to  use  Government  credit  to 
build  the  Hanford  atomic  energy  plant, 
something  that  the  Congress,  by  a  re- 
sounding majority,  said  "No"  to  last  year. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  both  work- 
ing on  studies  aimed  at  the  national 
grid,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
a  national  Federal  grid  they  are  think- 
ing of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  person  would  have  to 
be  both  blind  and  deaf  not  to  recognize 
what  all  of  this  is  leading  up  to.  If 
this  move  is  not  stopped  and  reversed 
immediately  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  a  nationalized  electric  industry  be- 
fore we  know  it.  The  irony  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  if  there  ever  was  an  indus- 
try financed  by  private  investors  that 
needed  no  prodding,  that  needed  no  Fed- 
eral financial  help,  it  is  the  electric 
utility  industry.  Our  existing  electric 
companies  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 


to  take  care  of  all  of  our  future  power 
requirements,  furnishing  ample  amounts 
of  low -cost  electricity  to  all  consumers. 

With  our  country  completely  electri- 
fied, all  that  continued  Government 
building  and  financing  of  electric  facil- 
ities can  accomplish  is  further  inequities 
between  consumers  of  electricity  until 
such  time  as  the  industry  is  nationalized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  unbalanced 
budget,  our  overwhelming  national  debt. 
our  near  confiscatory  taxes  on  both  in- 
dividuals and  businesses,  I  ask  you.  in 
the  name  of  commonsense  and  justice, 
why  does  the  Congress  permit  our  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  go  along  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  each 
year  doing  something  that  can  be  done 
better  and  with  greater  equity  to  all  of 
our  citizens  by  funds  acquired  from  pri- 
vate investors?  The  answer  will  be 
found  in  ideology — not  in  economics. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes  and  to  revi.se 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  primarily  taking  this  time 
because  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  attendance  at  the  President's 
medicare  rallies  throughout  the  country 
last  Sunday.  It  shows  a  list  of  the  cities, 
the  attendance,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
crowds,  and  the  rallies  which  were  can- 
celed. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  where  it  was  pointed 
out  that  those  who  were  promoting  these 
rallies  had  estimated  that  150.000  people 
would  attend,  and  according  to  their 
estimates,  100,000  people  did  attend,  but 
this  listing  that  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord indicates  that  it  was  less  than  50,000. 

Now,  this  matter  has  some  significance, 
and  the  significance  is  this:  For  several 
years  now  the  press,  particularly  the 
Washington  media,  has  been  reporting 
the  fact  that  the  old  people  were  on  the 
march  in  regard  to  this  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  aged.  Two  years 
ago,  I  think  it  was,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  make  a  speech  entitled  "Lobby- 
ing Reporting:  The  Future  Representa- 
tive Government  in  the  United  States." 
in  which  I  pointed  out  that  the  press  was 
Inaccurately  reporting  what  actually  was 
the  situation;  that  really  what  was  going 
on  was  a  public  relations  program  pri- 
marily by  the  AFL-CIO  and  others  who 
were  trying  to  bring  this  about  but  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  doing  so.  And. 
there  have  been  reports  going  around 
as  to  how  much  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  this  particular  program  that 
the  President  is  supporting,  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  drive  home  is 
this,  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  public  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter for  9  days.  We  sat  there  on  some 
days  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  lis- 
tening to  the  witnesses.  We  heard  all  of 
the   administration   witnesses.     We   lis- 


tened to  the  people  from  the  AMA,  we 
listened  to  people  from  the  labor  unions, 
we  listened  to  people  from  hospital 
groups,  we  listened  to  people  from  the 
health  insurance  field.  We  listened  to 
every  citizen  who  thought  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  or  information  that 
would  bear  on  this  very  important  issue 
of  health  care  for  the  aged,  so  that  out 
of  knowledge,  not  ignorance,  out  of  rea- 
son, not  prejudice,  we  could  come  up 
with  whatever  was  a  correct  solution  of 
how  we  should  move  forward  in  this  area. 

The  testimony  of  the  administration 
witnesses,  of  course,  was  subjected  to 
cross-examination,  and  so  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  people  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  subjected  to  cross- 
examination;  in  fact,  all  witnesses  were, 
and  their  data  were  examined.  There 
are  four  volumes  of  hearings  covering 
2.000  pages  of  data  and  information  on 
this  subject  available  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  available  to  the  people. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  this  exchange  of 
Ignorance  that  is  going  around  the  coun- 
try on  this  issue,  led.  I  regret  to  say,  by 
the  President.  People  who  want  to 
know,  as  best  we  can,  what  knowledge 
we  have  on  this  subject  can  refer — do 
not  take  my  word  and  do  not  take  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  word  and  do  not  take 
anyone  else's  word — to  these  hearings. 

They  are  well  indexed.  The  data  is 
there.  Then  let  us  see  if  the  data  is 
incomplete.  That  is  important  because, 
of  course,  we  can  get  more  information 
if  the  data  has  been  contested  or  ought 
to  be  contested.  Let  us  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  I  am  sure  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  any  further  information  or  argu- 
ments that  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentatives might  want  to  present  to  that 
committee  on  this  subject.  But  no  one 
has  said  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  not  done  an  adequate  job  of 
studying  this  problem  and  that  we  bo 
not  have  the  information.  There  is  no 
excu.se  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  directly  to  the  public,  over 
the  head  of  the  Congress,  unless  the  Con- 
gress or  its  committee  has  been  derelict 
in  its  duty.  But,  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  be  like  to  get 
back  to  this  process  of  the  President 
himself  lending  his  Office  to  the  tech- 
nique of  trying  to  rally  support  for  what 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
motional campaign.  A  campaign  by  cer- 
tain people  who  think  that  this  miglit 
be  a  good  program  for  our  society,  but 
these  people  are  not  the  older  people,  nor 
is  there  great  fear  apparently  that  this 
needs  to  be  done.  One  of  the  things  we 
said  in  the  hearings,  and  I  repeat  here 
today,  is  this:  Is  there  any  person  in  our 
society,  old  or  young,  without  adequate 
medical  care,  and  whose  situation  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
people,  who  would  be  without  medical 
care?  Of  course,  the  answer  is.  "There 
is  none."  Why.  heavens,  if  there  were, 
one.  it  would  appear  on  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper  in  that  community. 
Occasionally  we  do  have  a  report  like 
that,  and  it  will  be  headlined  as  "Young" 


or  "Old  Person  Found  in  <rheir  Little 
Home  in  Such-and-Such  Condition,"  not 
because  of  lack  of  means,  not  because  of 
lack  of  humanitarianism  on  the  part  of 
people  around,  not  because  there  were 
not  the  facilities,  but  because  the  prob- 
lem of  this  person  had  not  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  could  and 
would  do  something  about  il. 

So  we  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exposure, 
almost,  of  this  situation  by  these  rallies 
that  were  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
ducted around  the  country  was  not  nec- 
essary. In  my  owr  town  of  St.  Louis  they 
did  pay  me  the  honor  of  sending  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
speak;  1,100  people  attended;  the  hall 
had  a  capacity  there  of  3,000.  Of  course, 
there  are  halls  In  St.  Louis  which  will 
accommodate  10. COO  people.  But  note 
this:  No  attempt  to  have  anyone  on  these 
programs  to  express  a  contrary  point  of 
view  was  made 

This  was  a  one-sided  presentation  in 
the  same  fashion  that  the  .so-called 
White  House  conferences  held  this  fall 
around  the  country  were  conducted. 
Again,  in  my  o\*r.  city  of  St.  Louis, 
among  others,  wai;  there  an  honest  pres- 
entation of  both  sides  of  the  issue?  Oh. 
no.  This  was  for  the  administration 
witnesses  to  present  their  case.  While 
this  was  going  on  these  four  volumes  of 
IJublic  hearings  o:'  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  lay  unpublished  and  unavail- 
able to  the  people  of  thi.s  countiT-  I 
have  asked  this  question:  Who  sent  the 
orders  to  the  Public  Printer  not  to  have 
these  documents  i)ublished?  I  ask  that 
becau.se  usually  within  2  or  3  weeks  we 
have  our  hearings  printed  and  available. 
But  for  4  months,  not  until  December  15. 
was  this  data  available  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  right  now  is  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  We 
lield  public  hea:"ings  that  lasted  a 
month,  beginning  around  March  1,  and 
we  have  the  prlntc  d  hearings  in  front  of 
us  as  we  have  been  going  through  execu- 
tive sessions.  Of  course,  the  hfarings  on 
health  care  could  ha\e  been  printed  and 
available.  I  daresay  had  they  been 
available  in  the  communities  throughout 
the  country  where  the  White  House  Con- 
ferences for  the  Aged  were  being  held, 
the  spokesmen  for  this  point  of  view 
would  have  been  challenged  and  some- 
one would  have  said.  "Well,  look;  you 
said  that  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  back  in  July  and  August,  and 
on  cross-examination  did  you  not  have 
to  say  this,  or  did  you  not  say  this  which 
does  not  jibe  with  what  you  said."  Or 
they  would  have  said  "how  about  the 
testimony  of  so  and  so  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  what  you  said,  and  how  do 
you  reconcile  that?  ' 

This  is  public  debate  that  is  bringing 
the  people  into  these  things;  and  not 
once  in  his  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  did  the  President  even  intimate  to 
the  people  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  had  done  this  work.  He  did 
not  say,  "Don't  take  my  word,  people, 
read  the  dociuneniation,  read  the  com- 
mittee hearings;  here  is  what  Secretary 
Ribicoff  said,  here  is  what  the  American 
Medical  Association  officials  said,  here 


is  what  other  people  said  on  this  issue;  do  not  think  that  the  public  should  take 

make    up   your   own   mind   as   to   what  my  word,  or  the  Piesident's  word  or  an>  - 

you  think  are  the  facts  in  the  case."    No.  one  else's. 

that  was  not  done.  We  try  to  be  accurate,  but  it  behooves 

Yesterday  I  put  in  the  Record — and  I  me  and  it  behooves  the  President  or 
want  to  call  attention  to  this — a  very  fine  anyone  to  point  to  the  record  as  best  we 
statement  by  the  American  Civil  Liber-  can  get  it  together.  Here  is  volume  1 
ties  Union,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  record,  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
that  a  very  basic  civil  liberty  was  in-  here,  where  this  testimony  was  brought 
volved  in  the  fact  that  the  networks  gave  in.  The  data  is  there  for  anyone  to  con- 
free  time  to  the  President  of  the  United  test  it  or  add  to  it. 

States,  who  was  not  appearing  as  the  Mr.  GROSS.    There  is  also  the  matter 

President  of  the  United  States,  but  who  of  a  Federal  statute,  which  provides  that 

was  appearing  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo-  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  shall 

cratic  Party  to  try  to  present  a  point  of  not  be  used  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for 

view.     Certainly  I  am  glad  that  he  did  or    against    legislation    pending    before 

present  it.     But  as  the  American  Civil  Congress. 

Liberties  Union  pointed  out,  if  the  people  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
are  going  to  be  brought  into  this  na-  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is  no  ques- 
tional debate,  equal  time  should  be  tion  in  my  mind  there  has  been  a  viola- 
granted  to  those  who  have  a  different  tion  of  ^he  actual  word  of  the  law.  and 
point  of  view.  So  I  want  to  commend  there  certainly  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  the  spirit  of  the  law.  This  undermines 
pointing  out  this  fact.  our  very  form  of  representative  govern - 

Mr,   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the  ment. 

gentleman  yield?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield  to  to  inclifde  this  table  in  my  remarks, 

the  pentleman.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state-  There  was  no  objection, 

ment  he  has  made.    I  wonder  if  today's  The  table  referred  to  follows: 

newspapers  give  us  any  additional   in-  Attendance  at  J. F.K.  medicare  rallies 

formation  as  to  the  Member  of  Congress     —       

from   the  State   of   Massachusetts   who  nty 

President  Kennedy  said  was  in  such  dire . — - 

financial   circumstances   that   he   could  rh".rleston.  w.  Va. 

not,  provide  schooling  for  his  children     in.iiananoiis 

and  take  care  of  those  allegedly  afflicted  'sLiiit""rMErie.'.""I""I! 

in  his  family.     I  am  awaiting  with  great  .<aiT  i.ake  nty.'""!""!! 

interest    for   the    President    to    identify     ^v'lrnnn-ion 

that  individual.  \v;v<»';tieton,  ij.cIII""!!! 

Mr.  CURTIS  of   Missouri.     I  do  not     {1';'"™""' • 

know:  apparently  the  President  made  up  ivmli't''"'".!;;"!!!"""!! 

something   out  of   whole   cloth;    maybe     ('<>iuini>us 

not  out  of  whole  cloth,  but  certainly  no  V.!"hi""*^'' ""::::::::::::: 

one  fits  the  picture.     The  one  Congress-  <mi  \'>\i^n''/.V''^''"""^ 

man  who  seemed  to,  his  family  Indicated     1,'niwauTw*"" — 

it  could  not  be  he  to  whom  they  were  rhicMco... ".'"""""11111; 

referring.  n,""on"^ ' " 

And  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  su^w  Boach.;"""'""! 

this  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the     <;uv<un.i 

President  has  u.sed  a  case  that  was  sup-  roods  *".*'""'.'""""I""; 

posed  to  demonstrate  a  point  and  when     I'-i-k  i-Lui.i 

we  ?ot  into  the  details  we  found  that  he     ^"'^  ^'"'^  '^'"'^ - 

was  not  accurate.     During  the  campaign  -K„,u^eancoie<iat  - 

there  was  some  person.  I  believe  from  ivnvpr. 

Kentucky,   who   was   supposed   to   have  i'hiK.iPiphia. 

presented    a   pitiful   situation    and    ap-  ,<wi  i-vwicboo. 

peared  on  television  with  the  then  can-  i.oulsviiif. 

didate  for  President.     The  record  shows  MirroinciiHtn. 

that  that  was  an  inaccurate  presenta-  pata  for  n>w  York  niy  anfii";c*hcri  imvinp  r«iii«s; 

fjQP  7  raui'j'IIatioii- 

The  gentleman  in  Congress  from  the 

city  of  Dallas    I  Mr.   Alger]    and  I,   ran  CRAMER     B^L     'H.R.     11794'      FOR 

down  this  story  of  some  person  in  Gon-  MEDICAL   CARE    FOR    THE    AGED 

zales,  Tex.,  concerning  whom  one  of  the  THROUGH  FREE  ENTERPRISE  ON 

Members  of  the  other  body  had  put  in  a  ^^   VOLUNTARY   BASIS,    WITHOUT 

statement  in  the  Record  as  a  pitiful  sit-  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

uation.  but  when  we  got  the  details  we  ,      .,       „       ,         ^ 

found  that  it  was  not  accurate.  Mr.    SCHNEEBELI.     Mr.    Speaker     I 

The  President  in  his  address  at  Madi-  ^^^  unanimou.^  ^^"^"^"l  ^^^  '^^  T^^^"^' 

son  Square  Garden  tried  to  give  as  a  man    from   Florida    iMi.   Cr.m-er]    n^ay 

typical  example  a  case  citing  hospital  extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the 

bills  and  other  medical  costs,  and  it  was  Re-ord 

not   typical   at  all.     The  data  that  we  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  thrre 

have    even  the  data  from  the  Depart-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

ment  of  HEW.  demonstrates  that  hos-  fi'om  Pennsylvania? 

pital  costs  are  less  than  physicians'  and  There  was  no  objection, 

surgeons'  costs.     The  latter  are  around  Mr.  CRAMER,     Mr,  Speaker,  on  M:.y 

28  or  29  percent  of  the  fees  and  the  hos-  17,  I  introduced  H.R.  11794.  a  bill  to  pio- 

pital's  would  be  25  or  26  percent.    So  I  vide    for    medical    care    for    the    as^cd 
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this  is  not  a  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance bill,  but  is  fully  voluntary.  The 
Bow  bill  gives  a  credit  only  for  insurance 
premiums  paid. 

Second.  It  permits  policies  in  existence 
to  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  "the 

sub- 


through  free  enterprise  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  without  Government  control  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health   insurance. 

^'^.^.'''■^S?H^^rii^SSed"Jhrbm  benefits   under    the   program    are    suD-  people   express   uieui^ivt^   tu  uie   uia. 

On  that  same  date  J^^^?^ J^^^,°^^  stSly  equivalent  to  the  values  of  the  they   do  not  wai.t  the  Government  or 

comparing  ^^^J^^^^^^^^^^  benefits  under  quaUfied  medical  caie  in-  m.suiance  companies  telling  them  how. 

^}^}  .f^""'^.^?n''^^°^.rRfin.?'  ^^  surance  prograL  for  the  aged  -as  de-  to  take  care  of  their  medical  expenses. 


Thus,  I  believe  my  bill  is  a  freedom- 
of -choice  and  voluntary  bill  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  letting  a  person  or 
his  relative  in  his  behalf  pay  the  actual 
medical  bUls,  and  thus  insure  himself  or 
have  a  near  relative  do  it  for  hLni.  Many 
people   express   themselves  to  me  tliat 


pears  in  the  Record  on  page  8603. 

Many  House  Members  have  expressed 
Interest  in  my  bill  and  many  inquiries 
have  been  made.  In  order  to  clarify 
what  the  Cramer  bUl  does  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  King-Anderson  ana  Bow 
bills,  I  submit  the  following. 

My  bill,  which  is  printed  in  full  start- 
ing on  page  8603  of  the  Record,  provides, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

First.  A  tax  credit  for  citizens  over 
65  of  $125  each — $250  for  a  married 
couple— for  those  who  pay  taxes  or  for 
their  near  relatives  to  be  appUed  against 
medical  bills  paid  or  against  health  care 
insurance  premiums  paid. 

Second.  A  tax  credit  for  employers 
who  provide  protection  against  medical 
costs  for  their  retired  employees  65  or 
over  equal  to  premiums  actually  paid,  not 
to  exceed  $125  per  person. 

Third.  For  nontaxpaying  citizens  over 
65,  a  certificate  worth  not  to  exceed 
$125 — $250  for  married  couple — with 
which  to  pay  premiums  for  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  be  acquired,  or  to 
pay  a  premium  on  an  existing  policy 
by  merely  fihng  a  simplified  return  show- 
ing no  tax  due  or  less  than  $125  tax 
due  and  by  advising  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  this  form  of  his  intention 
to  purchase  a  qualifying  policy  for  health 
care  or  to  pay  the  premium  on  an  existing 
policy. 

Fourth.  Establishes  minimal  pohcy 
coverages  required  for  insurance  car- 
riers to  provide,  to  qualify,  to  collect  on 
certificates  or  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to 
qualify  for  credit  against  taxes.  This 
coverage  includes  broader  areas  than 
King-Anderson,  including  doctors'  bills, 
prescriptions,  nurses'  fees,  and  so  forth, 
as  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  table 
No.  2  following. 

My  bill  differs  from  the  Bow  bill — H.R. 
10981 — in  the  following  resp>ects: 

First.  It  permits  a  tax  credit  for  the 
person  over  age  65  or  his  near  relative 
if  he  pays  the  bill  for  actual  medical 
expenses  paid  not  to  exceed  $125.    Thus, 


surance  progi 
fined  in  the  bill  as  minimum  coverage. 
Thus,  senior  citizens  who  have  health 
insurance  in  effect,  many  times  as  the 
result  of  taking  it  out  in  earlier  years 
with  the  resultant  better  rates  and  cov- 
erage, or  who  have  group  policies  or 
special  coverage  that  they  wi.vh  to  keep, 
can  do  so.  This  also  prevents  the  elimi- 
nation of  noncertificated  earners  from 
being  included  in  the  protzram. 

Third.  In  plan  1  of  the  minimum  cov- 
erages required  for  an  insurance  carrier 
to  quaUfy  for  the  program,  my  bill  in- 
cludes the  doctor  s  bills.  In  the  Bow 
plan  No.  1,  the  doctor's  bills  are  omitted 
I  included  this  in  all  plans  as  minimal 
coverage  because  more  people  over  65 
have  doctor  calls  or  call  on  doctors  for 
advice  and  treatment  than  go  to  Uie 
hospital.  Any  meaningful  program,  if  it 
is  to  meet  the  real  need  of  senior  citi- 
zens, should  include  the  most  basic  cost 
of  the  doctor.  Of  course.  Kin^ -Ander- 
son does  not  cover  this  cost  at  all.  Bow 
covers  it  in  plan  No.  2. 


This  permits  sucli  individualists  to  pay 
their  own  bills  without  being  penalized 
for  doing  so. 

Also,  my  bill  permits  wider  choice  by 
the  senior  citizen  or  a  relative  on  his 
behalf  to  keep  a  health  insurance  policy 
in  force  that  is  presently  in  existence  '^o 
long  as  its  coverage  as  a  minimum  sub- 
.stantially  complies  with  obviously 
needed  minimal  coverage  as  set  out  in 
my  bill. 

My  bill  recognizes  the  basic  need  for 
the  services  of  a  doctor  under  our  free 
enterprise  system,  avoiding  Government 
control  and  socialized  medicine  under 
either  the  established  doctor-client-in- 
surance carrier  method  or  just  under 
the  doctor-client  relationship  that  has 
avoided  the  injection  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  medical  treatment  which  must 
be  avoided  if  freedom  of  choice  and  qual- 
ity service  are  to  be  preserved. 

To  compare  my  bill  generally  with  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing table: 


C>  nernl  comfjanson  of  King- Anderson  and  llu  Cramer  bills  [ILT?.  11704) 


Pay:  'locfor  bills - 

Pbt<  sTTrr»>on 

Pays  dmii-t 

l's}->  uur-^is'  fiis.  — • 

Pjiv^  fnr  '!nie«  'outside  the  hr«»TiitflI  ari'l  niirtlng  homes) 

(tivps  exclu."yvi'  choice  of  diieno'tlc  phy^ildars 

tJivea  i-lioKt 'il  coviraRi  oi  nnucn^.  iu+;i    n.  inouicubory) 

rri'iTV";  jirivi;''  '^nfi'rpr1<''  'iri  '  t.  ni'i?  Oovrmm'Tit  control 

Avoiits  risk  nf  •:(jrlallie<i  int'<:u'inr    . 

)■  r.s  h'l-j.it  ili7;iniiii  \M'i.'  T  i'  i' .  !it  pflvmcnt  ol  inituil  cost. — -  - 

S|.rirti!-  (.Mvt  \.\ii  I'll  cvr  -ii:  t.npr. -T-  in>-ttvvt  of  Ifajst-nMc-to-pay  wnge  eampm. 

FnrtlKT  (vwt  bur 'ion  on  ^haky  social  security  fuml  uvoi'li'il 

("ovi'rs  all  citjnns  over  65 

Fticoui  Jt;rs  f  Litiv(K  \v!:ij  arc  able  to  pay  insurance  or  medicare  costs — 

C'lst  of  s'iniiiii'^tnfi'in  miTiinml 

Total  cost  IS  lis.'!  in  k)na  run- 

I'rpvents  ll:P  wi  allliy  fr  /ui  ritiing  large  unneeiled  t.'cneflts_. .- 

Tntal  cost  onn  br  u'.'Tr'  cHIy  'i<'»CTm!n'"l 

Avoi'ts  (rovernment  clecisioii  <  ii  N'nefii.< 

i'r'-jU'liiT  i>(  [iri'^^i'Tit  iii^ufcUitt.'  poUti  lioUliTS  avolJed 

.\v<iii!s  ]iau['»^r's  ":ifh  -- — 

.A  voiii<  overiTowtlinu  of  h^i-.^pitrb  when  such  treatment  nnneeded — 

Avoitis  (iovtriimeiit  contnl  o(  ho«i'ilaLs,  nursing  Uomes 


Cramer  bi'J 
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Yes 

Yes 
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Yes 
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Yes 

Yes 
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Yes 
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No. 
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No. 
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To  compare  my  bill  as  to  specific  provisions  with  King-Anderson,  I  submit  the  following  table: 

Cor>ipari,''on  of  sperijir  pro'  isions  of  Crarmr  and  King- Anderson  proposals  for  medjcal  cure 


('rnrrier  MI! 


Who  ii  covere'l 


Everyone  who  rt'aclii  ■;  i;.-''  fi.^  who  »-!«hr>-  health  in^mnr 


Itow  many .J  17  million  (a^  of  I96J   cv-r  ycr.''  over  V_  _ 

Benefits .Mi'iicul  rtm-  insurant  c  under  :i  choice  of  folicios,  the  niiziUMmten^tf 

of  which  are  desfri!  nl  ii>  [  !.iii>  I  and  2.     Tt».v  CTtdiU  for  Otbcn. 


I 
Crami-r  p!i\n   I    (payiiimt  of  ;ill  \  Crrimer  plan  2 '^u^iect  to  adcduc- 
chari  c;  nuide  by  tlic  iu.-ur.in<  c  '      tiMi   fc  iti;ri'  w;'*-  r:"t  to  oxcrcd 
carriiT  !      2.S  I'emiit  coinsiinmce)  ' 


Klng-Andcrsfin  hill 


OASDI  elieit'le  i^rwn.'s  ftt-e  «6  Mi'l  over.  IndiidrnL-  emi'loyprl  «^d: 
also  tacliKles  riulro3<l  r«Hlrees,  13  75  miUK>ii  UA.^l-H  L.eiicfici*r>ts 
and  0..'i  itiiUion  r  iilr'U'J  ntlrecs. 

14.25  million  (a."  of  19ii3> 

Uos|>italizatioo,  nur?in?  hnine,  and  diasnostic  care  .^ubjeft  to  U*- 
ductUde  chart  t'.':  cni:n;ira!t  il  1  ihw. 


\ 


Ilo'^titn!  room  an-l  bon'd  equal  to     Wl  <lays  i>cr  ben«>f^f  r"''"'.  '•''b  tlO  |n'r  day  Hi'«1nrUble  requht'd  tor 


chiir.  PS,  for  semi[  ri>  »!«'  m com- 
rhDii.iLiuns .  otlitT  licj>iiital 
char'"!"!,  in'ltidin!'  cliar'e^  for 
suri'ical  or  euicr^'eui  y  outpa- 
ikni  trcainient. 


l!l  i*  dajs,  wall  a  iiumniUni  ikdiici  il  W  uf  W.'. 


IIi'Si  italiiallon.  _    '  IIosi  it;i!ronm  and  boar'!  tp  tn  ?12 

r-er  day,  and  up  to  $1.(*0  in  a 
calendar  year;  other  liu.s)  it.il 
ctiar:  i -,  indii'lm  ■  (lar-"-!  fur 
•ur'-icnl  op  pyntr. mcy  oiilpa- 
tipnt  treatment,  up  id  $1Ai  m 
any  calendar  yp:ir. 

'  I\i.\mont  of  l.oni  fit.*  may  he  sul'jfct  to  either  (I)  a  dcluctil'l.  '  f  not  luorr  tlian  $10fi  in  a  c-.ikuilar  year  and  allfettme  maximum  of  not  less  fb.in  P.nnO;  or  (?)  a  dednetlWe 
0/not  morv  tlian  $'-tMJ  in  a  calendar  yar  aii.l  a  lifetime  niaxirmnii  uf  nut  I'jss  than  Jb'.dOO. 
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Cramer  lilll 


KinK-.\nderson  bill 


^'iirslng  homes 

Home  health  ser^-loe-- 

Niir^.s'  fees 

Surgeon.'!'  arnl  pliy.siclans'  fees 


Diagnostic,      lalwratory,      and 
X-ray  si'i  victa. 


Convale.>;rfni  hospital  room  and 
board  up  to  tfi  \h;t  day,  and  up 
to  $lVi  in  any  1  calendar  year, 
following  discharpe  from  h'o.spi- 
tal. 

None 


Convalescent  hospital  room  and 
board  up  to  $6  i*r  duy,  anil  up 
to  $,%40  in  any  1  calcniiar  yriir. 
following  dl'icliarpc  from  h'o.spi- 
tal. 

-None 


N'one... I   I  p  to  t\r,  ]^r  day  for  re'.'isterod 

I      nurse,  (uid  up  to  i4»tt  in  any  1 


Suri;ifal  (li.irtes  ,i(.(iiriliii(;  tu  a  fii' 
sctiedule  with  a  $;««i  maximum, 
and  Vi  (NT  call  for  other  tt>an 
surtipry  or  i>o-!to[ieralive  ciire. 

When  lio>pitali7ed  !l,^  above 


1 'rugs  and  rehiled  reiiuireinculs      I)ru>;:>  u.'^'d  in  lio^jillaL" 


Ftnanclne  inelliod 


Total  cost.*  (1't.timale! 


calendar  ye  sir 
.-'urt;u-;il  cliarkres  accurdinc  to  a  fi'<- 
schi'dnle  «iih  a  $.'*«)  m-ixunum, 
and  $■'•  |»'r  cjtl!  for  ollir-r  Itmn 
suruery  or  ixistoix-raliM-  «irp. 
I  )Kiiiin)stn  .\-ra\.-;  ,ind  <jlher  diac- 
no';ti(  aii'l  ial'or.itorv  t"'st>,  X 
ray,  radium,  uni)  raduiaclixe 
is<>lo|»'  trc'ilmeiu. 
Cliarne>  (or  drups  nnd  medicines 
w  liicli  ri'ijuiri  a  doctor'.-  pre- 
■-'•tiplion.  M»o'l  or  I'hxwl  pUisitia 
not  doii'iti'd  or  nplaced  anes- 
Ihetios  an'l  oxyti'n  rental  of 
duralile  medii'jil  oi  surgiuil 
equipinenl  sucli  .'i,-  bospilal 
lieds  or  » tHi'Ichair*. 
Throup'-;  lax  cn^dits  far  iBdlTldtialv  who  piix  ttwlr  own  bill.<;  or  |)rp- 
miutTisor  are  covered  bTiHMinini'e  or  i.ilK  paid  for  by  near  relatives 
or  former  employers,  and  tbroufli  iv-uaruT  o("me(lici»l  (sire  insuraiui' 
(i'rIi(i(Mle>"  for  all  clber- 
Co-t  e^tniiaUd  tu  1"  less  than  oiiii  ,-  leL'i-;laiioii,  but  difficult  to  pr'ilict 
tx'(Tiu.!<-  of  lack  of  'a  preci-a  mf'iriiia! loti  on  amount  of  'le.luclion^ 
now  t;ilieii  dy  or  (or  imin  ]'iii:ils  ()\er  ti.".  wliicli  wouM  l>e  an  olf.sct 
against  cost  of  tax  credit,  '!"  kiinwIedKe  C'»jnc<Tiiinc  proliaMe  (i«Kree 
of  participation,  {{■/  sjivinps  iii  Kerr-Mills,  .State  ,iu<i  local  mal<lijn!' 
programs. 


IS"  days  i.er  U-ncfit  i>eriod,  or  2  days  for  cacii  imii.sod  hospital  day 

up  to  a  total  i>f  till  units  of  •^•rvitf. 


240  visits  a  year.  J^i  visii.s  !oi  e,«h  uiiu!*ij  hospital  'ia>  iii'iudes 
therai.y  and  tiomemaker  ser\nfs;  medical  so<-ial  worii,  rlr  ,  no 
prior  bosjiilalir.ation  required. 

None 


None. 


I'lu.iiie,-  ()iil>  for  rien.,vsir>  laboratory  lest.s  and  X-rays  in  a  hos- 
pital, either  CM  inpatient  or  outpatient  lia.si«,  I'lit  reguire>  ja) 
deductible  for  eacii  diaetiostic  stud\  on  an  oulpatienl  ba.'sis. 


Only  drugs  used  in  hospital. 


Iricriasi'-  <»A,<I>I  ta\;ilil'  »  at-e  b  tv  from  W.H'*'  to  V',(iO()  U-finniiie 
with  is»fi2,  proMdcs  for  rat<'  mcri-iuse  Ix-gmning  in  lytWl  of  ';  of  1 
jHTcent  of  1st  $.'■..(1011  of  employee  wages,  H  of  1  i»rpent  of  l-l 
V.(«»i  for  selfi-mployed 

Jl.l  billion,  Ihl  \rnr  cost,  esliinali-  by  s|>onsors.  Health  Insurincie 
.\s.s(>oiation  of  America  say  r-'.4  liillionx 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  MEDICAL 
AND  OTHICR  PROFESSIONS 

Mr,  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  ZelenkoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there' 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f?entleman 
from  Connecticut^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.- 1  have 
introduced  H.R.  11884,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
professional  associations,  such  as  the 
American  Medical  Association,  from 
using  any  of  the  compulsory  dues  and 
fees  received  by  the  associations  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  directly  or  indirectly 
the  passaue  or  defeat  of  any  letii-slation 
by  the  ConL;re.ss  of  the  United  States. 

Although  this  kill  applies  to  all  profes- 
.sions.  it  is  particularly  aimed  at  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation.  It  is  a 
bill  of  riphts  for  doctors  Its  purpose 
is  to  cut  through  the  surgical  steel  cur- 
tain erected  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  is  effectively  coercing 
doctors  to  be  silent  and  preventing  thou- 
sands of  physicians  from  expressing 
tlieir  approval  of  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
President  Kennedy's  plan  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  .security. 
My  bill  is  simply  a  preventive  measure, 
and  will  protect  the  riphts  of  all  pro- 
fessional men  and  women. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
from  the  beginning  opposed  the  concept 
of  social  security  and  any  implementa- 
lion  thereof.  Behind  its  vituperative 
and  misleading  barrage  of  propaganda. 
lies  the  heavy  hand  of  the  insurance 
company  lobby,  a  known  and  strong  con- 
tributor to  those  forces  opposing  social 
security.  It  would  be  most  revealing  if 
the  American  Medical  Association  were 
to  disclose  the  list  of  its  contributors. 
Hundreds  of  doctors  who  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 


are  now  faced  with  economic  and  clan- 
destine pressures  from  organized  medi- 
cine forcing  them  into  silence. 

Recently  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Journal  refused  to  accept  an  ad- 
vertisement in  favor  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  presented  by  a  number  of  AMA 
members  for  publication  in  their  own 
Journal. 

A  group  of  doctors  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  have  even  threatened  to  re- 
fuse to  treat  their  patients  under  the 
King-Anderson  bill  if  it  becomes  law. 
This  vicious  and  inhumane  propaganda, 
distributed  by  these  doctors,  has  caused 
distress  and  anguish  in  millions  of 
American  homes  and  constitutes  a 
threat  against  the  American  people  in 
general,  for  the  public  is  fearful  that 
it  will  not  continue  to  receive  its  tradi- 
tional medical  attention  and  care  from 
its  family  doctor.  In  my  own  con- 
stituency, folks  have  told  me  that  they 
wanted  reassurance  from  their  physi- 
cians that  they  would  be  continued  to 
be  treated  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
King-Anderson  is  passed. 

Thousands  of  physicians  in  this  coun- 
try are  being  placed  in  an  untenable  po- 
sition because  of  the  power  and  control 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  as 
it  carries  the  ball  for  the  insurance  lobby. 
A  number  of  physicians  in  my  district 
have  told  me  that  they  fear  to  express 
their  opinion  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
for  obvious  reasons. 

In  too  many  jurisdictions  membership 
in  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
tantamount  to  retaining  a  license  to 
practice.  This  is  so,  because  if  a  phy- 
sician refuses  to  join  the  association  or 
refuses  to  pay  AMA  dues,  because  of 
personal  opposition  to  the  association's 
politics  and  legislative  activities,  he 
would,  in  these  jurisdictions,  be  denied 
or  forfeit  his  local  medical  society  mem- 
ber.ship- 

My  bill  will  advance  the  true  intent 
of    physicians    and   surgeons    who   join 


medical  associations  for  professional 
purposes  and  not  for  engagement  in  po- 
litical propaganda  and  lobbying  activ- 
ities. In  addition,  the  bill  will  in  no 
way  retard  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  recorded 
in  its  recent  registration  statement  un- 
der the  Lobbying  Act: 

The  advancement  of  science  and  art  'f 
medicine  and  improvement  of  the  pubuc 
health 

Since  the  AMA  intends  to  engage  :n 
the  field  of  propaganda,  politics,  and 
legislation,  it  should  do  so  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  not  by  coercing  those 
physicians  in  honest  and  sincere  opposi- 
tion to  its  politics,  to  pay  for  the  propa- 
ganda an(l  lobbying  activities  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  through 
compulsory  dues. 

I  trust  this  bill  will  receive  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  my  colleagues,  thus 
assuring  early  passage  of  this  necessary 
legislation. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN   BANK 
BOARD 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  HolifieldI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  'he 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t^entleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  you 
are  aware.  I  have  been  acutely  concerned 
with  the  operations  of  our  Government 
agencies  and  departments  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  agencies  that  has 
elicited  my  special  interest  has  been  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which 
has  regulatory  authority  over  more  than 
4.000  savings  and  loan  associations.  As 
a  member  of  the  Special  Subcommittte 
on  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of   the 
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House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations I  have  participated  in  tlie  inten- 
sive study  and  invcstigaticm  being  made 
by  that  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  my  able  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Honorable  John  E.  Moss. 

We  have  sat  through  many,  many  days 
of  public  hearings  since  the  subcommit- 


A  very  tedioxis  and  dl«couragiiig  pertod 
followed  the  adoption  ol  this  report.  The 
dispossessed  management  of  the  Long 
Beach  Association  and  the  then  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
1960  undertook  negotlaUons  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  problems.  However,  erubse- 
quent  siibcommittee  hearings  disclosed  that 
the    negotiations    were    not    undertaken    in 


tee  was  constituted  in  1960.     As  a  result      good  faith  by  chairman  Robertson 
,     *  r._Jr!    \:_„_j      „.„    K«„^    K^«,>,o  In    1961    when   a    new    administrat 


of   testimony    heard,    we    have   become 


ion   as- 


sumed    respousiblllty     for     Government 


in 


ly  enough  so  that  a  member  association 
knows  with  reasana.hle  exactness  what  its 
conduct  must  be  or  are  the  associations 
regulated  by  the  personal  views  and  convic- 
tions of  the  Board's  supervisory  staff?  One 
system  Is  part  of  our  traditional  pattern  of 
government  by  law;  the  other  Is  the  antith- 
esis of  our  whole  concept  of  government, 
fir  It  is  a  substitution  of  men  and  their 
ofttimes  capricious  views,  their  arbitrary 
and  prejudiced  convtlctions.  for  the  orderly 
proce.ss    of    law.     I    favor    strong,    clear,   and 


greatly  concerned  that   there  is  a  great      Washington,  Joe  McMurray  was  apiKilnled  as      unequivocal    regulation,    but    I    cannot    ap 


void  if  not  complete  lack  of  adequate 
rules  and  regulations  to  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  this  increasingly  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy.  This  has 
resulted  in  practices  and  actions  by  the 
staff  of  that  Agency  which  are  open  to 
serious  questions  of  propriety.  We  have 
hopes  that  the  present  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  P.  McMur- 
ray, will  chart  a  course  which  will  pro- 
vide appropriate  guidance  and  prevent 
recurrence  of  the  errors  of  the  past. 

On  Tuesday,  May  22,  1962,  Chairman 
Moss  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Savings 
and  Loan  League  held   in  BrowTisville, 
Tex.     I  feel  strongly  that  all  Members 
of    the    House    will    find    Congressman 
Moss'  address  both  interesting  and  in- 
formative and  I  ask  permission  to  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Excerpts  Fxom  an  Address  bt  Concrissman 
John  K.  Moss,  Chairman,  Spicial  Subcqm- 
MrrTEE  ON  THE  Phjeral  Homr  Loan  Bank 
Board,    Befobz    thi    Texas    Savings    and 
Loan  League,  Brownsvuxe,  Tex.,  May  22, 
1962 

I  am  delighted  to  meet  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  savings  and  loan  institutions 
In  the  State  of  Texas  to  discuss  Items  of  mu- 
tual concern.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
visit  the  great  State  of  Texas  which  has  con- 
tributed so  many  outstanding  leaders  to 
our  Government.  All  Texas  can  take  great 
pride  in  its  contributions  to  better  govern- 
ment— to  the  economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural development  of  our  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations— the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board — I  have  an  Inter- 
esting and  challenging  assignment  which.  In 
topsylike  fashion,  just  grew  and  grew.  The 
subcommittee  was  established  in  1960  by 
Congressman  William  L.  Dawson,  Chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  seizure  of  Long 
Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
I  was  told  the  inquiry  would  occupy  very 
little  of  my  time  and  take  only  2  or  3  days 
of  hearings.  What  happened  makes  interest- 
ing history.  The  2  or  3  days  of  hearings 
stretched  into  16  days  of  the  most  difficult 
and  frustrating  hearings  which  I  have  en- 
countered in  my  14  years  of  legislating.  The 
testimony  of  the  then  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Albert  J.  Rob- 
ertson, was  an  almost  unbelievable  perform- 
ance. I  became  alarmed  over  his  disclosure 
of  the  policies  being  pursued  by  the  Board 
and  gravely  concerned  about  the  identity  of 
th'^so  who  were.  In  fact,  making  policy. 

The  published  hearings  for  this  initial 
phase  of  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  make 
interesting  reading.  On  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  filed  a  report 
containing  13  findings  and  8  recommenda- 
tions The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations approved  the  report,  supporting 
completely  the  finding  that  the  seizure  of 
L^ng  Beach  Savings  &  Loan  Association  had 
been  lUeg.Tl  and  unnecessary.  The  report, 
accordingly,  recommended  that  the  Bank 
Board  restore  the  association  to  its  former 
m.anagement. 


the  new  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  good  faith, 
the  determination  and  the  effectiveness  of 
Chairman  McMurray.  With  the  full  c<)opera- 
tlon  of  Bank  Board  members  Dixon  and  Wil- 
liams he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
settlement  of  the  Long  Beach  case  and  the 
return  of  that  InstituUon  to  Its  shareholders. 
Chairman  McMurray  recognized  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  situation  which  resulted 
from  the  Long  Beach  As.';oclatlon  seizure 
probably  would  mean  the  Federal  operation 
of  th!s  instlution  until  It  wasted  away  to 
insignificance  or  was  merged  with  some  other 
association. 

Neither  course  would  contribute  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  community  of  Long 
Beach. 

It  is  clearly  my  Judgment — and  in  the 
official  reports  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Hou.=^  Government  Operations  Committee — 
that  the  Long  Beach  Association  should  not 
have  been  seized  in  the  first  place.  Its  man- 
agement was  not  charged  with  specific  viola- 
tions of  rules,  regulations,  or  statute.  It 
had  never  been  subject  to  specific  supervi- 
sory instructions  calling  for  correction  of 
management  practices.  The  conimittee  was 
gravely  concerned  with  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  follow  the  procedviral  due  process 
provided  by  law,  and  we  were  ccncerned 
about  what  the  Long  Beach  case  disclosed 
about  the  overall  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  responsible  for  regulating  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry. 

The  basic  question  to  be  considered  Is 
whether  this  Important  and  sensitive  seg- 
ment of  our  economic  system  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  appointed  Board  members 
under  properly  promulgated  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  statute,  or  is  it  t.3  be  regulated 
capriciously  and  arbitrarily  on  the  whims 
of  a  few  long-time  administrative  employees 
who  are  supposed  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Board  Itself? 

As  a  result  of  the  Lon^  Beach  hearings 
the  subcommittee  has  received  information 
from  many  other  institutions,  both  federally 
and  State-chartered,  complaining  of  the  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  Division  of  Supervision  We  have 
held  hearings  on  three  of  these  cases — one 
In  Atlanta,  another  in  Clovis,  N.  Mex.. 
and  another  involving  a  member  of  your 
association,  a  State-chartered  institution  at 
Alice,  Tex. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  very  clear 
opinions  on  the  type  of  regulations  to  which 
vju  should  be  subjected,  notwithstanding 
the  highly  misleading  ai;d  somewhat  prej- 
udiced refKjrt  which  was  printed  In  a  bank- 
ing trade  Journal  during  the  hearings  on 
the  Clovis,  N.  Mex  .  Association.  Possibly 
the  author  of  the  report  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings  long  enough  to  gain  an 
objective  understanding  of  the  purposes  of 
the  hearings,  for  I  was  accused  of  present- 
ing preconceived  conclusions  that  the  staff 
of  the  Bank  Board  had  acted  with  impro- 
priety. Neither  I  as  chairman  nor  any  of 
the  subcommittee  members  hnve  arrived  at 
conclusions  based  on  anything  less  than 
hour  after  hour  of  sworn  testimony,  day 
after  day  of  Investigation,  all  adding  up  to 
a  record  of  clear  facts. 

My  role  as  subcommittee  chairman  is  to 
help  find  the  answer  to  this  question:  Are 
the  practices  sanctioned  by  the  Bank  B«iard. 
as  the  regulatory  authority,  spelled  out  clear- 


prove   regulation   under  standards  so  Ill-de- 
fined that  they  cannot  even  be  identified 

During  the  Alice  hearings,  I  had  an  ex- 
change with  Mr.  John  Wyman.  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  Di- 
vision of  Supervision.  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine self-dealing  and  conflict  of  InU-rest. 
He  Informed  me  that  they  can  be  defined 
In  terms  of  the  principles,  the  responsib.llty. 
the  duties,  that  rest  upon  persons  in  a  fidu- 
ciary position.  Then  lie  said,  "I  doubt  that 
they  can  be  defined  by  regulation"  So  I 
asked  Mr  Wyman  how  a  new  Board  member 
could  become  familiar,  rather  quickly,  with 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  and  with  the 
policies  of  the  Board  To  this  he  replied: 
"I  would  do  my  best  to  discuss  with  and 
ui  obUiln  from  my  staff  the  cha  acter  of 
actions  and  procedures,  the  reasons  for  tham, 
the  basis  for  them  "  This  is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  talking  about  Previous  Boards 
have  failed  to  produce  clearly  defined  policy, 
nor  have  they  issued  rules  and  regulations  In 
support  of  policy. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  experience  of  the 
Clovis,  N  Mex  .  Savings  ft  Loan  Association. 
The  Board's  Director  of  Supervision.  Mr. 
Wyman.  was  told  to  meet  with  officials  of 
the  Clovis  Institution  Let  mc  quote  his  In- 
structions from  the  Board's  minutes:  "The 
Board  Instructed  the  Director  to  fully  advise 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Clovis  associa- 
tion as  to  the  matters  of  supervisory  con- 
cern arising  from  its  managemcr.t  and  opera- 
tions and  to  request  the  board  of  directors 
to  provide  the  association  with  sound  man- 
agement and  sound  practices,  and  to  request 
that  the  board  of  directors  select  a  commit- 
tee of  three  from  among  their  members  who 
will  l>e  acceptable  to  the  Director  and  who 
will  be  authorized  and  directed  promptly  to 
develop  a  program  which  will  correct  said 
matters  of  serious  supervisory  concern  and 
provide  for  the  sound  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  association  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
B  ,Trd" 

Bear  In  mind  what  Mr.  Wyman  was  In- 
structed to  do.  Now  let  me  read  you  part 
of  the  letter  summarily  served  up-  n  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Clovis  association  by  Mr.  Wy- 
man on  May  21.  1959: 

"It  IS  Imperative  that  conclusive  steps  now 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsafe  or  un- 
sound operation  of  the  a.ssociation  and  to 
the  self-dealing  relationships  and  practices 
which  are  the  cause  and  the  dominant  pol- 
icy of  that  operation  Therefore,  we  must 
Insist  that  the  directors,  at  this  meeting, 
give  us  a  letter  over  their  individual  sig- 
natures committing  themselves  to  take  the 
following  art;ons  promptly  upon  their  return 
to  Clovis  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  May 
31, 1959: 

1  Adopt  a  resolution  immediately  abol- 
ishing the  agency  at  Hereford.  Tex. 

2.  Adopt  and  confirm  by  appropriate  reso- 
lutions the  directors'  action  at  this  meeting 
establishing  a  committee  of  five  directors 
and  designating  as  members  the  eof  persons 
who  pre  un^ibjectionahle  to  the  undersigned, 
and  directing  such  committee  to  prepare  a 
program  for  the  future  management,  poli- 
cie<;.  and  operation  of  the  association. 

'This  program  shall  Include  the  employ- 
ment of  a  new  managing  officer  vested  with 
authority  fully  consonant  with  that  posi- 
tion; and  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  di- 
rectors from  7  to  a  least  11  and  the  election 


to  the  additional  positions  thus  created  of 
responsible  citizens  of  the  community,  each 

of  which  persons,  including  the  new  man- 
aging officer,  shall  have  been  found  accept- 
able by  and  to  the  supervisory  agent  prior 
to  his  appointment  or  election."  Let  me 
emphasize  Mr,  Wyman's  instructions.  He 
was  told :  . 

To  advise  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  as  to  the  matters  of  supervisory 
concern; 

To  request  the  board  of  directors  to  pro- 
vide tlie  association  with  sound  raanage- 
iv.fnt  and  sound  practices;  and 

To  request  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  to  select  a  committee  of  three, 
from  among  their  members,  acceptable  to 
him.  to  develop  a  program  to  correct  the 
matters  of  supervisory  concern  and  provide 
for  sound  management  and  operation  of  the 
association  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
bank  board. 

Not  only  did  Mr  Wyman  make  deiAands 
v.'hlch  exceeded  his  specific  authority,  but 
he  did  so  In  a  most  summary  manner. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Clovis  Jis- 
sociatlon  were  called  to  Little  Rock  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Wyman  and  the  supervlsoy  agent. 
At  this  meeting  they  were  read  a  nine-page 
letter  setting  forth  accusations  of  unsafe  or 
unsound  policies  and  practices.  Without 
giving  them  time  to  discuss  this  lengthy 
letter,  they  were  told  to  sign  a  letter  com- 
mitting themselves  to  full  compliance  with 
the  corrective  action  demanded.  Mr.  Wy- 
man demanded.  This  is  very  clear.  He  did 
not  request  as  he  was  Instructed.  Mr.  Wy- 
man demanded,  and  his  actions  exceeded 
the  specific  Instructions  Imposed  upon  him 
by  his  superiors,  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

As  a  result  of  this  highhanded  action. 
one  man  was  injured  In  his  community  and 
removed  from  his  membership  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  an  association  to  which  he 
had  admittedly  made  very  constructive  con- 
tributions over  a  period  of  many  years.  He 
violated  no  rule  or  regulation,  he  never 
failed  to  heed  a  supervisory  instruction — 
nevertheless  he  was  Injured  by  this  action. 
He  had  even  requested  a  hearing  called  for 
by  law.  His  request  was  never  honored, 
even  though  the  man  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  bank  board  assured  a  Member 
of  Congress  that,  when  a  conclusion  is 
reached  as  to  the  proi>er  action,  and  I 
qrote — "the  association's  board  of  directors 
will  be  duly  apprised  and  the  action  taken 
will  be  in  accordance  with  applicable  law 
and  regulation" — he  was  without  recourse. 
Is  this  the  type  of  regulation  we  are  to 
countenance? 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  weak,  sometimes  disinterested  boards. 
Thus,  strong  staff  men  moved  Into  the  vac- 
uum which  was  created.  These  strong- 
willed  staff  supervisors  are  dependent  upon 
the  field  reports  of  examiners,  and  the  record 
of  the  subcommittee  hearings  on  some  of 
the  examiners'  reports  approaches  the  limits 
of  fantasy. 

Mr.  Mullen,  your  colleague  from  the  Alice 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  can  enrich 
your  knowledge  of  how  some  of  the  examin- 
ers operate  It  is  my  Judgment  that  In  some 
ln=:t.inces  they  have  gone  beyond  the  law, 
delegating  unto  themselves  the  p)ower  to  go 
on  huntlnc  expeditions  not  sanctioned  by 
any  provision  of  law,  rule  or  regulation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  their  ac- 
tions were  specifically  prohibited. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  believe  an 
e:<.iminer  should  have  access  to  every  record 
required  by  the  Board  to  be  kept  by  any  as- 
sociation either  federally  chartered  or  fed- 
erriHy  Insured.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  ex- 
aminer can  without  the  specific  approval  of 
the  Board,  seek  out  by  devious  means  other 
records  in  an  effort  to  build  a  case.  If 
there  Is  evidence  indicating  a  violation  of 
law  may  have  occurred,  there  are  approprl- 
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ate  means  for  other  a^ncies,  specifically 
charged  with  the  law  enforcement,  to  under- 
take a  further  Investigation.  They  are  em- 
powered to  seek  further  evidence  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  American  investing 
public 

Let  me  outline  what  the  subcommittee's 
study  of  the  Alice  case  disclosed.  An  inex- 
perienced examiner  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  examination  of  this  State-chartered  in- 
stitution. It  was  his  first  such  assignment, 
and  he  was  given  si>ecial  instructions  which 
immediately  removed  it  from  the  realm  of 
a  regular  examination.  He  went  through  the 
records  of  hundreds  of  houses  involved  in 
six  separate  subdivisions  to  seek  the  pos- 
sibility of  secondary  financing.  To  do  this 
he  had  to  go  to  records  outside  the  associa- 
tion for  which  he  criticized  the  institution 
while  admitting  that  their  records  were  com- 
plete and  In  accordance  with  requirements. 

During  the  course  of  the  examination  he 
came  across  a  completely  proper  action  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  association, 
one  which  was  completely  set  forth  in  the 
minutes  of  the  board.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  statement  in  the  minutes,  he  called  in 
the  FBI  to  get  additional  information  to 
satisfy  this  curiosity.  This  led  to  a  request 
by  tlie  examiner  for  over  100  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions who  had  some — no  matter  how  re- 
mote— connection  with  the  association. 
These  tax  returns  actually  were  obtained  by 
the  US  attorney  and  turned  over  to  the 
bank  Board  examiners — in  apparent  viola- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  governing  such 
matters  and  In  total  disregard  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  tax  returns  enjoy  the  high- 
est type  of  confidentiality. 

From  the  testimony  In  subcommittee 
hearings  to  date,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  recruiting,  training  and  supervision  of 
examiners  must  be  Improved  substantially, 
and  there  must  be  a  tightening  up  of  the 
guidelines  under  which  they  operate. 

The  new  Board  recently  announced  the 
formation  of  some  staff  committees  to 
help  the  Board.  This  might  be  a  disturbing 
trend.  If. it  permits  staff  officials  to  take  over 
even  more  functions  which  the  Board,  Itself 
should  be  carrying  out.  Chairman  McMur- 
ray also  announced  the  establishment  of 
some  Board  committees  to  study  general 
problems.  Tliese  study  committees,  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  bank  presidents  along 
with  some  staff  members,  may  well  come  up 
with  the  necessary  guidelines  to  Improve 
examination  and  supervision  activities. 

I  have  talked,  so  far,  about  those  officials 
responsible  for  regulating  the  savings  and 
loan  industry,  but  they  do  not  deserve  all 
the  blame.  Isn't  it  time  for  this  Industry 
to  throw  its  weight  behind  the  efforts  of  the 
present  Board  to  achieve  definitive  guidelines 
for  those  charged  with  supervising  your  ac- 
tivities? I  know  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
present  Board  members  to  chart  a  course 
which  will  provide  appropriate  guidance  rnd 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  errors  encountered 
In   the  Clovis.  Alice,  and  Long  Beach   cases. 

Generally,  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions of  this  country  can  be  very  proud  of 
their  achievements  in  fostering  thrift  and 
homeownership.  Of  course,  we  have  cases 
like  those  developing  In  Maryland  where  all 
government  must  accept  responsibility  for 
the  shocking  developments.  But  In  the  main 
we  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  people  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  economic  life  of  their 
community.  They  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
fairly — a  right  to  know  what  Is  expected  of 
them  and  It  is  the  responsiblhty  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  honor  this  right.  They 
should  not  be  hailed  In,  in  a  summary  fash- 
ion with  a  threat  of  economic  Ufe-or-death 
hanging  over  them.  When  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  or  of  improper  or  unwise  con- 
duct arises,  the  Board  should  call  them  to 
task  and  put  them  on  notice  that  impro- 
prieties must  not  continue.  But  the  Board 
should  not  acctimulate  a  myriad  of  charges 


which,  at  some  future  date,  can  be  Itunped 
together  as  an  excuse  for  arbitrary  action. 
If  a  practice  is  wrong  you  deal  with  it  upon 
discovery.  You  give  management  the  op- 
portunity to  take  the  Immediate  steps  neces- 
sary for  correction.  If  this  faUs,  you  then 
proceed  to  make  sure  that  the  questionable 
practices  vrtll  not  continue.  But  objection- 
able activities  are  not  black  or  white  In  all 
cases.  Sometimes  it  is  in  an  area  of  gray 
where  the  Board  needs  more  Information — 
where  It  should  ask  management  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  original  law 
regulating  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 
as  It  has  been  amended  over  the  years,  gives 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  power  to  regu- 
late in  a  sound,  reasonable  and  completely 
equitable  fashion,  protecting  shareholders 
and  clients  and  letting  management  know 
the  course  which  must  be  followed  to  be 
above  suspicion  or  criticism.  If  the  Board 
believes  that  It  Is  lacking  In  legislative  au- 
thority to  regulate  properly,  it  is  its  duty 
to  request  of  Congress  proper  amendments 
to  the  Act. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  continuing  the 
study  of  a  few  additional  cases.  We  hope 
to  finish  this  year  and  file  a  report  with 
overall  findings  on  the  operation  of  the 
Board  and  with  specific  recommendations. 
The  report  will  be  objective  and  1  believe 
It  will  prove  helpful  to  the  new  Board  which, 
1  have  every  confidence,  desires  to  btUld  a 
record  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  In- 
vesting public  while  meeting  the  approval  of 
all  segments  of  the  industry. 


MINIMUM     WAGE     LAW     FOR     THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COHJMBIA      ' 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  Germ.mn] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minimum  wage  bill  which  I  introduced 
today  provides  a  living  wage  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  'wage  that  will  enable  tlie 
citizens  of  the  District  to  earn  enough 
per  week  to  keep  their  families  supplied 
with  the  essentials  of  life. 

This  bill  establishes  a  minimum  wa^e 
of  $1.25  in  the  District  without  regard 
to  sex  It  also  provides  for  a  40-hour 
workweek  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime.  This  is  not  an  extravagant 
bill,  it  is  not  an  innovation,  it  does  not 
foretell  great  economic  upheaval  for  the 
District  with  places  of  business  closing 
becau.'^e  the  wage  scale  of  the  area  is  too 
high.  This  bill  provides  just  and  long 
overdue  benefits  for  the  working  force 
of  the  city.  This  bill  will  provide  what 
we  have  already  provided  for  those  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce; it  does  what  State  after  State 
throughout  the  Nation  has  done. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  a  man  earns  less 
by  working  for  a  living  than  if  he  goes 
on  the  already  crowded  relief  roles  of 
the  city.  Working  for  50  or  60  hours  a 
work  for  $1  an  hour  or  less  not  only  pro- 
vides a  less  than  adequate  Income  but  it 
saps  the  strength,  morale,  and  will  to 
work  of  even  the  best  of  our  citizens. 
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Many  of  the  problems  of  the  District 
can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  a  wage 
scale  that  is  equitable  and  adequate. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  see  that  all  of 
the  people  of  the  District  have  a  mini- 
mum livable  wage,  and  hours  of  work 
that  are  fair  for  the  employer  and  fair 
for  the  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  take  action  in  this  field. 
Let  us  not  delay  providing  a  decent  in- 
come for  the  people  of  the  District.  Let 
us  not  delay  in  expressing  our  concern 
for  the  problems  of  the  District.  Let  us 
not  delay  taking  appropriate  action  and 
realizing  that  a  family  cannot  live  on  an 
income  of  $1  or  less  per  hour.  This  is 
1962,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  must  see  to 
it  that  employers  pay  their  employees 
wages  commensurate  with  the  economic 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  Nation 
today. 


AIR  FORCE  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
April  17,  1962,  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  report  is  titled:  "Examina- 
tion of  Procurement  of  1.700  Gallons  Un- 
assembled Jettlsonable  Fuel  Tanks  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  Under 
Negotiated  Fixed -Price  Contracts  With 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  Wichita.  Kans., 
and  Fletcher  Aviation  Corp.,  Rosemead, 
Calif." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  report  de- 
tails sloppy  business  habits,  costing 
$1,537,000,  topped  off  with  delaying  tac- 
tics, buckpassing,  and  failure  to  meet 
responsibilities  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  Comptroller  General  shows  in  de- 
tail how  $1,537,000  of  taxpayers'  money 
was  wasted  by  the  Air  Force  in  procure- 
ment of  jettlsonable  fuel  tanks  for  B- 
47  bombers.  The  record  shows  that 
failure  to  make  tests  before  beginning 
production  meant  a  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  material  on  this  project. 

Although  the  Air  Force  had  prepro- 
duction  plans  ready  4  months  before 
contracts  were  awarded,  their  records 
show  that  no  one  was  aware  that  plans 
showed  that  the  tanks  could  not  fit  into 
the  containers  made  for  them.  When 
the  Comptroller  General  asked  about 
this,  the  Air  Force  attempted  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  Fletcher  Aviation  Corp.  by 
saying  that  design  changes  after  the 
contracts  had  led  to  the  inability  to 
match  tanks  with  containers.  This  is 
simply  false. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  17  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  report: 

\iT  Force  records  Indicate  that  the  Air 
Force  was  not  aware  that  it  was  Impossible 
to  package  the  unassembled  tanks  In  the 
metal  shipping  containers  until  the  first 
container  was  delivered  to  Fletcher  in  Octo- 
ber   1956,    about    20    months    after    the    Air 


Force  received  and  accepted  the  drawings 
from  Beech,  16  months  after  the  first  pro- 
duction contract  w^  awarded  to  Fletcher, 
and  8  months  after  the  second  production 
contract  was  awarded  to  Beech.  Further,  the 
Air  Force  did  not  determine  until  November 
1956  that  the  unassembled  tank,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  development  contract  was  to 
be  capable  of  being  assembled  in  3  man- 
hours,  could  not  be  assembled  by  experienced 
mechanics  in  3  days.  Had  the  Air  Force 
made  a  timely  determination  that  procure- 
ment of  unassembled  tanks  was  not  feasible, 
the  contracts  could  have  been  awarded  to 
provide  for  production  of  assembled  tanks,  as 
was  provided  by  contract  amendments  after 
this  determination  eventually  wtus  made,  and 
unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government  of 
about  $1,537,000  could  have  been  avoided. 
There  seems  to  have  been  adequate  tmie, 
during  the  development  contract  and  during 
the  period  between  acceptance  of  the  draw- 
ings and  award  of  the  first  production  con- 
tract, for  the  Air  Force  to  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  unassembled  tanks  and 
metal  containers,  made  In  accordance  with 
the  drawings  furnished  by  Beech,  would 
meet  Air  Force  specifications  and  require- 
ments. 

When  proper  procedures  to  prevent 
such  foulups  in  future  were  recommend- 
ed, the  Air  Force  failed  to  inform  the 
Comptroller  General  of  any  steps  it 
planned  to  take. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  recommend 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  him.self  re- 
quire the  Air  Force  to  mstitute  adequate 
businesslike  procedures  to  save  u.sele.ss 
wastes  of  millions  of  dollars. 


meal  and  scientific  education,  on  the 
nature  of  improving  the  quality  of  our 
educational  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  our  country's 
foundation  is  based  on  reverence  for 
education.  The  increasing  complexity 
of  our  world  requires  high-level  concen- 
tration on  the  problems  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  We  can  benefit  from  the 
refreshing,  distinguished  approach 
which  would  be  provided  by  a  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Council  on  Education. 
This  Council  would  advise  the  President 
on  matters  concerning  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. The  members  would  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  understanding  of 
educational  requirements  and  interest  in 
and  experience  with  our  entire  educa- 
tional system.  The  Council  would  also 
make  recommendations  for  the  correla- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  many  Fed- 
eral activities  now  concerned  with  edu- 
cation. The  Council's  recommendations 
would  be  valuable  guideposts  m  our  work 
as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  executive 
branch. 

We  must  draw  on  the  talents  and 
experiences  of  every  American  who  can 
assist  us  in  our  concerted  efforts  to  bring 
our  educational  institutions  to  the  high 
level  of  performance  that  is  demanded 
by  our  times.  This  Council's  work  would 
be  invaluable,  and  its  contributions  im- 
measurable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleague  in  sponsoring  this 
proposal. 


ADJOURNMENT 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  .'Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
John  Lindsay,  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  establish  a  Presidential  Advisory 
Council  on  Education.  I  feel  strongly 
that  such  a  Council  would  tiive  needed 
emphasis  to  the  serious  problems  facing 
our  educational  system  and  our  efforts 
to  .solve  them. 

The  multiplicity  of  arguments  sur- 
rounding the  issue  of  education  threat- 
ens to  obscure  and  confuse  the  true 
masnitude  of  the  problem.  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  remind  my  colleatjues  that 
the  future  of  our  civilization  and  our 
philosophy  is  dependent  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  our  educational  systems.  Un- 
fortunately, the  need  to  assure  such 
excellence  has  been  overiiliadowed  by  the 
arguments  for  and  agaitist  the  forms  of 
aid  which  should  or  should  not  be  offered 
to  education  on  any  level.  There  is  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  scholarship  pro- 
visions, on  the  need  for  classrooms,  on 
the  proper  treatment  of  increases  in 
teachers'  salaries.  There  is  intense  dis- 
cussion on  the  providing  of  aid  to  pub- 
lic and  or  private  schools,  on  programs 
to  assist  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
on  proposals  to  meet  the  needs  of  tech- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   unanimous  consent,  leave  of 


ab- 


sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Riley  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert',  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 
Mr  Roosevelt,  to  transfer  his  special 
order  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  Monday, 
May  28.  1962. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Santangelo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  material,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Rhodes'  questionnaire  and 
its  re.sults. 

Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiAiMo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

I  The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHNEEBELi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bow. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.  • ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  28,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2109.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
Involviiig  a  net  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
$2,111,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(H.  Doc.  No.  422 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations    and    ordered    to    be    printed. 

2110.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  development  and 
procurement  of  similar-type  helicopters 
within  tlie  Dep.irtment  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee    on   Government   Operations. 

2111  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office.  U.S.  courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  t^i  venue",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THORNBEn^RY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  667.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  5532,  a  bin  to  amend  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1736).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBBRRY:  Conimittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  668.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8845.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  obstruction  of  Investiga- 
tions and  Inquiries;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1737).  Referred  to  the  Hotise 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIiI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follov.s; 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  315.  An  act  for  the  relif  of  Dr.  Tlng-Wa 
Wong;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1729).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER  :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1730).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
6.2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Longfleld-Smith;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1731).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Beland;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1732).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2143.     An   act  for   the   relief  of  Mrs.   Eva 


London  Ritt;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1733).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felipe  6. 
Pagdilao;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1734).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wiiole  H(.)Use. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Demitrlos  Dunis;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1735).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  Hotise. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  11899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
telecommunications  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  11900.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
its  fidelity  losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Olfice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  11901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4142 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tel- 
evision components)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  11902.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Presl- 
denf.s  Advisory  Council  on  Education;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HR  11903  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1,  1939.  chapter  409,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  professional 
nurses  as  staff  officers  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R.  11904.  A  bill  to  establish  a  President's 
Advifory  Council  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  R.  11905.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Hill  National  Historical  Park  and  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  Its 
historic  character,  dignity,  and  environment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  11906.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive system  by  assisting  qualified  small- 
business  concerns  to  obtain  leases  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  to  exclude  such 
concerns,  by  authorizing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  guarantee,  directly  or  in 
cooperation  with  others,  the  payment  of 
rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  CJurrency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  11907.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home 
service':,  and  home  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  11908.  A  bill  authorizing  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Lake  Kemp  Dam  on  the 
Wichita  River,  Tex.,  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  11909.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  com- 
p3tUive  enterprise  system  by  assisting  quali- 
fied small-business  concerns  to  obtain  leases 
of  commercial  and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  ex- 
clude such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee. 


directly  or  In  cooperation  with  others,  the 
payment  of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  11910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  tc  provide 
broader  coverage.  Improved  standards  of 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  protec- 
tion, and  Improved  means  of  enforcement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HR  11911    A   bill    to   facilitate   the   entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives   of    U.S.    citizens;    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL: 
H  J  Res  721.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
trtln  lands  in  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ties. Va.,  and  Montgomery  County.  Md..  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .^ffalrs, 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York  • 
H.  Con  Res.  478.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  international  bodies 
in  a  program  for  the  utilization  and  explora- 
tory of  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr    CELLER: 
H.   Res.  663    Resolution   to  provide   addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
H.  Res  664.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non-Federal  installation  of  electric 
generating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash.;  to 
the  Joint  Cocamlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  665.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on   the   Captive   Nations;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  i 

By  Mr.  SILER  ;  * 

H  Res.  666.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  non-Federal  Installation  of  electric 
generating  faciUties  at  Hanford.  Wash  ;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CIJRTIS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R    11912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ng 
Ying-Lung  and   Mrs.  Ng  Lau  Kwen;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.R    11913.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pierre 
Ell  Dokhan,  also  known  as  Pierre  Ell  Dokan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R  11914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

357  By  Mr.  COHELAN:  Petition  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  Young  Democrats  urging 
en£ictment  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  King-Anderson  health  care  bill,  and  also 
urging  that  the  deductible  provision  of  this 
bill  be  deleted;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

358.  By  Mr.  NIX:  Petition  of  Retail,  Whole- 
sale &  Department  Store  Union,  Locals 
Nos.  362,  375.  and  1034,  AFL-CIO.  favoring 
the  Anderson-King  bill  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  of  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens by  providing  hospitalization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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359.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ruth  A. 
Mendenh&ll,  corresponding  secretary,  the 
CallXomla  State  Association  of  Emblem 
Clubs.  Downey.  Calif.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  re- 
questing that  they  be  placed  on  record  as 
urging  an  unending  fight  against  conunu- 
nlsm:  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

M ^a^  ■■ 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  May  24,  19G2 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  who  hast  been  the  hope 
and  strength  of  all  generations,  and  who 
hast  breathed  into  Thy  earth -children, 
made  in  Thy  image,  the  passion  to  seek 
Thee  and,  in  seeking,  to  surely  find 
Thee:  To  Thy  servants  here  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
unlimited  resources  which  await  those 
who  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy  will. 

As  we  stand  on  these  ramparts  of  free- 
dom, with  all  mankind — the  free  and 
the  enslaved — looking  and  listening  to 
that  which  is  said  or  done  here,  let  all 
bitterness  and  wrath  and  intemperate 
speaking  be  put  away,  with  all  malice; 
and  may  we  be  kind  to  one  another,  ten- 
derhearted and  forgiving,  even  as  Thou, 
our  Father,  forgivest  our  trespasses 
against  Thy  love  and  against  the  welfare 
of  Thy  other  children. 

We  pray  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 

Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  24,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  Irom  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President   pro    tempore. 

Mr.  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  23,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  107 »  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participatirg  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  tlie  concurrence  of 
the  Ser.ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  »H.R.  1348)  for 
the  relief  of  William  Burnice  Joyner. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  till  <H.R.  11737  > 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research,  development,  and 
operation;  construction  of  facilities:  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  reque.sted 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R  11737>  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research, 
development,  and  operation;  construc- 
tion of  facilities;  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  v.  ere  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  was  authorized 
to  meet  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  of  Section  3553  or  the  Revised 
Statutes.  Relating  to  Pkoceeds  From  Dis- 
tribution OF  Certain  Coins 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
sury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  3552  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  uncirculated  coins  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  the  ex- 
pen.ses  of  manufacture  and  distribution  were 
paid  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Prime  Contkact  Awards  to  Small 
AND  Other  Business  Firms 

.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Detense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  for  the 
period  July  1961-March  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Baiikiiuj  and  Currency. 

Rkp^.)rt  on  Review  of  Development  and  Pro- 
curement OF  Similah-Ttpe  Helicofter-s 
Within  Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  de- 
velo]iment  and  procurement  of  similar-type 
helicopters  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  May  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  I,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operalton.s 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before   the  Senate  messages 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  TMr. 
Wiley]  be  permitted  to  absent  himself 
from  the  Senate  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  ■-o  ordered 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
wore  submitted: 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H  R.  8570  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  disbursing  officers  of 
an  armed  force  to  entrust  funds  to  other 
officers  of  an  armed  force  (Rept.  No.  1527 > 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
o!i  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  2107.  A  bin  to  amend  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purpo-ses  of  uniformity  iRept  No.  1528); 
and 

HR  4783.  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Wom- 
en's Reserve  for  the  period  from  July  25, 
1947,  to  November  1.  1949  (Rept.  No.  1529). 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.3016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2,  1929.  and  the  act  of  August  27,  1935,  relat- 
ing to  loadllnes  for  oceangoing  and  coast- 
wise vessels,  to  establish  liability  for  surveys, 
to  Increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper  load- 
ing in  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1530). 

By  Mr.  ENGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
section  802  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
with  those  of  section  510  thereof  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  86-575,  approved  July  5.  1960, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept,  No.   1531). 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY 'VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1526) 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
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favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
(HR.  8031)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
certain  regulator^  authority  over  televi- 
sion receiving  apparatus,  and  I  submit 
a  report  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port may  be  prirted.  together  with  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Butler]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire   [Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  iS  Res.  345 »  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  a;;  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S  Res.  295,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1962,  authorizing  a  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  strategic 
and  critical  stockpi:ing.  Is  amended  on  page 
2,  line  14,  by  striking  -JSO.OOO,  '  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    $80,000.  ' 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS LEASE  GUARANTEES"— RE, 
PORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILL  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1532) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  file  a  report  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  entitled 
"Small  Business  Lease  Guarantees." 
Concurrently,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  intended  to  carry 
out  the  principal  re^commendation  of  this 
report.  Joining  me  in  the  report  and 
as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  are  Senators 
Humphrey,  Williabjs  of  New  Jersey, 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Morse.  Bible. 
Randolph,  Engle,  Bartlett,  and  Moss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  for  10  days. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that 
counterpart  bills  are  being  introduced  in 
the  other  body  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee ;  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahforiiia  [Mr.  Roosevelt], 
the  able  and  vigorous  chairman  of  that 
committee's  Subcommittee  No.  5,  which 
works  in  the  field  of  distribution  prob- 
lems affecting  small  business. 

For  some  time,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  has  been 
concerned  with  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  many  seasoned  small  businesses 
in  obtaining  leases  of  choice  commercial 
and  industrial  locations.  In  1959,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  our  sub- 
committee on  retailing  and  distribution 
practices  conducted  public  hearings  on 
the  situation  in  suburban  shopping 
centers. 

Those  hearings  revealed  that,  not  only 
in  shopping  centers  but  in  other  prop- 


erties, downtown,  and  suburban,  the 
small  businessman  was  often  being  pre- 
vented from  negotiating  leases  that  not 
only  he  but  his  prospective  landlord  felt 
to  be  in  their  mutual  best  interest.  This 
situation  prevailed  and  still  prevails  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  of  mortgage 
lenders  that  developers  seeking  loans 
must  have  leases  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tenants  having  triple  A-1  credit 
rating  to  cover  all  mortgage  payments. 

Last  December,  at  hearings  of  the  full 
committee,  we  explored  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  feasible  and  desir- 
able to  remedy  this  situation  through  a 
program  in  which  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment.  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, would  participate  with  the 
private  surety  industry  in  issuing  guar- 
antees of  rental  payments  under  the 
leases  of  qualified  an<jl  experienced  small 
businessmen.  Such  a  guarantee  would 
make  the  lease  of  a  small  businessman 
as  safe  an  investment  for  a  developer  and 
his  mortgage  lender  as  the  lease  of  a 
triple  A-1  credit-rated  big  business. 

The  conclusion  of  the  entire  commit- 
tee. Mr.  President,  is  that  the  existence 
of  a  severe  small  business  problem  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  conclusion  and 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  is  that  a  Federal  program  for 
participating  and.  if  necessary,  direct 
lease  guarantees  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  is  feasible  and  desirable. 
A  minority  of  the  committee — Senators 
Saltonstall.  Javits.  Cooper.  Scott. 
Prouty,  and  Cotton — feels  that  it  is 
within  the  capability  of  the  private  sur- 
ety industry  to  deal  with  this  problem 
and  that,  accordingly,  no  new  Federal 
program  should  be  created  until  that  in- 
dustry has  had  more  time  to  attempt  a 
solution  entirely  within  the  framework 
of  private  enterprise. 

The  majority's  recommendation,  and 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today,  would 
authorize  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  issue  lease  guarantees  in  par- 
ticipation with  private  surety  companies 
only  if  no  entirely  private  guarantee 
were  available.  Direct,  entirely  Federal 
guarantees  would  be  authorized  to  be 
Issued,  only  if  no  participation  guaran- 
tees were  available.  The  program,  in 
this  respect,  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  well-established  SBA  loan  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  a  summary,  taken  from  the  com- 
mittee's report,  of  seven  criteria  met  by 
the  recommended  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama;  and  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred,  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (S.  3345)  to  strengthen  the 
competitive  enterprise  system  by  assist- 
ing qualified  small -business  concerns  to 
obtain  leases  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial property,  where  stringent  credit 
requirements  tend  to  exclude  such  con- 
cerns, by  authorizing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  guarantee,  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  others,  the 
payment  of  rentals  under  such  leases. 


introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  him- 
self, and  Senators  Humphrey,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Morse. 
Bible,  Randolph,  Engle,  Bartlett,  and 
Moss),  was  received  and  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  III  of  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

"title    TV LEASE    GUARANTEES 

"Policy  and  purpose 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  finds  that  small 
business  concerns,  even  though  well-estab- 
lished, sound,  and  successful,  often  cannot 
obtain  leases  of  commercial  and  industrial 
property  because  of  the  requirements  (par- 
ticularly the  minimum  net  worth  require- 
ment) Imposed  with  respect  to  prospective 
lessees  by  the  int?rested  lending  Institutions. 
Such  concerns  are  therefore  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Impairing  their 
growth  and  development,  thus  weakening 
the  competitive  free  enterprise  system  and 
preventing  the  orderly  development  of  the 
national  economy.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  assist  qualified  smaU  business  con- 
cerns to  obtain  leases  of  commercial  and 
industrial  property,  where  unduly  stringent 
credit  requirements  for  prospective  lessees 
exist,  by  authorizing  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee,  directly  or  in 
participation  with  others,  the  payment  of 
rentals  under  such  leases. 

•'Authority  of  the  Administration 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Administration  may. 
whenever  it  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  guaran- 
t.ee  the  payment  of  rentals  under  leases  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  property  entered 
into  by  qualified  small  business  concerns,  to 
enable  such  concerns  to  obtain  such  leases, 
and  any  such  guarantee  may  be  made  or 
effected  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  any  qualified  surety  company  or  other 
qualified  company  through  a  participation 
agreement  with  such  company.  The  fore- 
going powers  shall  be  subject,  however,  to 
the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  No  guarantee  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Administration  (A)  If  a  guarantee  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  applicant  Is  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms,  and  (B) 
unless  the  Administration  determines  that 
there  exists  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
small  business  concern  In  behalf  of  which 
the  guarantee  Is  Issued  will  perform  the 
covenants  and  conditions  of  the  lease. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  section  in  coopera- 
tion with  qualified  sxirety  or  other  companies 
on  a  participation  basis. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form annual  fee  for  its  share  of  any  guar- 
antee under  this  section  which  shall  be 
payable  in  advance  at  such  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The 
amount  of  any  such  fee  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  sound  actuarial  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  but  In  no  case  shall 
such  amount  exceed  two  and  one -half  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  minimum  annual 
guaranteed  rental  payable  under  any  guaran- 
teed lease:  Provided,  That  the  Administra- 
tion shall  fix  the  lowest  fee  that  experience 
under  the  program  established  hereby  has 
shown  to  be  justified.  The  Administration 
may  also  fix  such  uniform  fees  for  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  guarantees  under 
this  section  as  the  Administrator  determines 
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are  rearonable  and  nec«8MUT  to  P*y  **^  *^' 
mlnlstxatlve  expensea  that  are  Incurred  In 
connection  therewltii. 

■(c)  In  connecUon  with  the  giiarantee  ol 
rentals  under  any  leaae  pursuant  to  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require,  In  order  to  minimize  the 
financial  risk  nssimied  under  such  guaran- 
t,cc 

"(1)  that  the  lesaee  pay  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  minimum  guar- 
anteed annual  rental  required  under  the 
lease,  which  shall  be  held  in  escrow  and  shall 
be  available  (A)  to  meet  rental  charges  ac- 
cruing in  any  month  for  which  the  lessee  is 
in  default,  or  (B)  if  no  default  occurs  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  lease,  for  application 
(with  accrued  interest)  toward  final  pay- 
ments of  rental  charges  under  the  lease; 

"(2)  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  de- 
fault under  the  lease,  the  lessor  shall,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  enforcing  any  claim 
under  the  lease  guarantee,  uliliise  uhe  entire 
period,  for  which  there  are  funds  available 
in  escrow  for  payment  of  rentals,  in  reason- 
ably diligent  efforts  to  elimin  ite  or  minimize 
losses,  by  releasing  the  commercial  or  in- 
diistrial  property  covered  by  the  lease  to  an- 
other qualified  tenant,  and  no  claim  shall 
be  made  or  paid  under  the  guarantee  until 
such  effort  has  been  made  and  such  escrow 
funds  have  been  exhausted; 

"(3)  that  the  guarantor(s)  of  the  lease 
will  become  8Uccessor(s)  of  the  lessor  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  from  a  lessee  in  de- 
fault rentals  which  are  in  arrears  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  lessor  has  received  pay- 
ments under  a  guarantee  made  pursuant  to 
this  section;  and 

"(4)  such  other  provisions,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  this  title,  as  the 
Administrator  may  in  his  discretion  require. 

"Poicers 
"Sec.  403.  Without  limiting  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Administrator  and  the 
Administration  by  section  301  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  and  the  Administration 
shall  have,  in  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
conferred  by  this  title,  all  the  authority  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  prescribed 
In  section  6(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
with  respect  to  loans,  Including  the  authority 
to  execute  subleases,  assignments  of  lease, 
and  new  leases  with  any  person,  firm,  or- 
ganization, or  other  entity,  in  order  to  aid 
In  the  liquidation  of  obligations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration hereunder. 

"Fund 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  rerolvlng  fund  for  use  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Initial  capital  for  such  fund  shall 
consist  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  allocated 
to  that  purpose  by  the  Administrator  from 
the  fund  established  under  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  Into  such  fund 
there  shall  be  deposited  all  receipts  from  the 
guEUimtee  program  authorized  by  this  title. 
Moneys  in  such  fund  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  current  operating  expenses  or  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  such 
program  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by. 
the  United  States;  except  that  moneys  pro- 
vided as  InltUil  capital  for  such  fund  shall 
be  returned  to  the  fund  astabUsbcd  by  asc- 
Uon  4(e)  of  the  Small  Buslnaaa  Act,  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  tha  Admin- 
istration determines  to  be  appropriate,  when- 
ever the  level  of  the  fund  herein  estabUshad 
Is  Bufflciently  high  to  permit  the  return  of 
such  moneys  without  danger  to  the  aolveney 
of  the  program  undo'  this  title. 

"(b)  Section  4(c)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'tl ,200,000.000'  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of $1,250,000,000':  and 


"(2)  by  striking  out  $325,000,000'  and  In- 
s«^lng  In  lieu  thereof   WVS.OOCOOO'." 

Sic.  a.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  analysis  of  title  HI 
the  following: 

"TTTLE  IV— LEASE  CU  A  RANTERS 

"Sec.  401.  Policy  and  purpose. 

"Sec.  402.  Autliority  of  the  Administration. 

"Sec.  403.  Powers. 

"Sec.  404.  Fund." 

The  summai-y  presented  by  Senator 
Spakkm.vs  follows: 

1.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  would  be  authorized  to  "guarantee 
the  payment  of  rentals  under  leases  entered 
Into  by  qualified  small  business  concerns  of 
commercial  and  industrial  properties  to  en- 
able such  concerns  to  obtain  such  leases." 
The  SBA  would  be  required,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  to  issue  such  guarantees 
in  participation  with  qualified  surety  or 
other  companies;  but  It  wotild  have  power  to 
Issue  full  guarantees  directly.  1£  no  private 
participation  could  be  found. 

2.  A  guarantee  could  be  issued  only  upon 
a  showing  that  no  comparable  guarantee  was 
available  from  private  sources,  and  that  the 
applicant  small  business  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  perform  the  conditions  and  cove- 
nants of  its  lease. 

3.  The  program  would  be  set  up  on  sound 
actuarial  principles  and  should  be  fully  self- 
supporting;  however,  the  Administration 
would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  fee  of  2I2 
percent  per  annum  of  the  minimum  guar- 
anteed annual  rentals,  and  would  be  required 
to  charge  the  lowest  fee  that  experience 
Justified.  Reasonable  and  necessary  fees  for 
processing  applications  would  be  a\ithorlzed 

4.  The  SBA  would  be  authorized  to  require 
small  businesses  receiving  guarantees  to 
make  a  deposit  of  3  months'  advance  rental, 
to  minimize  risk  of  loss.  The  deposit  would 
be  utilized  to  pay  rentals  for  any  month  In 
which  a  default  occurred.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease  term,  the  deposit.  If  not  needed  to  meet 
defaults,  would  be  applied,  with  accrued  In- 
terest, to  meet  final  rental  payments  under 
the  lease 

6.  The  lessor's  first  claim,  in  the  event  of 
default,  would  be  upon  the  lessees  3 -month 
advance-rental  escrow  fund.  During  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  escrow,  at  least — and 
longer  If  the  lease  provided — the  lessor  would 
be  obllgited  to  endeavor  to  re-lease  the 
premises.  No  claim  against  the  guarantor  (■ ) 
would  be  entertained  until  the  escrow  was 
exhauste<l  and  the  effort  to  re- lease  for  the 
specified  time,  had  been  made  The 
guarantor  IS)  would  be  subrogated  to  the 
lessor's  rights  against  the  lessee,  once  any 
claims  o'  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  had 
been  me^,  by  the  guarantor(8). 

6.  The  SBA  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish additional  rules,  regulations,  and  limi- 
tations. 

7.  A  $1)0  million  separate  revolving  fund 
would  be  established  to  meet  Initial  admin- 
istrative costs  and  claims.  All  fees,  both  for 
guarantee  premlumis  and  for  application 
processing,  would  be  deposited  Into  the  fund. 


Seymour  II.  Peyser,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Development 
Financing.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment; 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  E.nvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenip'iteiitlary   to  Bulearla;    and 

Adm  Alan  G  Klrlc.  US.  Navy,  retired,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plen!potentlar>-  to  China. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tiie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Louis  C.  LaCour,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attornry  fur  liie  eastern  district  of  Louisiana; 

Ben  Hardeman,  of  Alab.Tm-i,  to  be  US. 
n't'^irney  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama; 

Roland  S  Mosher,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
m.irshal  f  .r  the  district  of  Arlz<^na;   and 

Edward  Hussey.  Jr.,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.->.  in.irshul  for  the  district  of  Delaware. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Commutce  on 
Airnc-d  .Services: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  William  Parker,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  a-sslgncd  to  a  pi>6itlon  of  im- 
pjrtance  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  to  serve  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general, 

Lt.  Gen.  John  H>.)neycutt  Hinrlchs,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  US 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and 

M.I  J  Gen  August  Schomburg.  U.S.  Army, 
lo  be  iissigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
und  res|X)nsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  strve  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP    COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Comnilttee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State: 

WymberJey  DeR.  Ooerr,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Uruguay; 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  ttie  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    THURMOND: 

S  3339  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Mur- 
ray Mcintosh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ  (by  request)  : 

S  3340.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1943.  approved  October  26, 
1942  (56  Stat.  990,  999) ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chaviz  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   BARTLETT   (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Grubninc)  : 

S.  3341.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transporta- 
tion of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles  of 
Government  employees  assigned  to  duty  In 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH   (by  request)  : 

S.  3342.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irriga- 
tion charges  against  non-Indian  owned 
lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  3343  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Oaa  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conuneree. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnvsom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3344.  A  bin  to  authorlw  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  Uie  remarks  of  Mr.  Andeksok  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,    Mr.    Williams    of    New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,   Mr. 
Morse,    Mr     Bible,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.    Engle,    Mr     Bartlett,    and    Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  3345.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  by  assisting  qualified 
small-business  concerns   to  obtain  leases  of 
commercial    and    industrial    property,   where 
sUlngent  credit  requirements  tend  to  exclude 
such    concerns,    by    authorizing    the    Small 
Business    Administration    to    guarantee,    di- 
rectly or  in  cooperat,ion  with  others,  the  pay- 
ment  of   rentals   under   such   leases;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remark,'-  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  In  expansion 
of  Its  headquarter.-;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

(See  the  remark.*,  of  Mr  Fulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which   appear  und«r   a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS   FOR   COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  iS.  Res.  345 »  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  pi-inted  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Symington, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
port of  a  Committee.") 


RELIEF    OF    CHINESE    REFUGEE 
PP.OBLEM 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Engle,  and  Mr. 
MuNDTt  submitted  a  resolution  <S.  Res. 
346  >  to  express  tlie  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  relieving  the  Chinese  refugee  prob- 
lem, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  hearing.) 


REPEAL  OF  PORTION  OF  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1943,  approved  Octo- 
ber 26,  1942  (5(i  Stat.  990,  999  >,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministxation,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in- 
cluding the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  w:ll  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter,  including  the  bill,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3340 >  to  repeal  a  portion 
of    the    Second   Supplemental    National 


Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  ap- 
proved October  26,  1942  (56  Stat.  990, 
999),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Chavez,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  letter,  including  the  bill,  presented 
by  Mr.  Chavez,  is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  21,  1962 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  oj  the  Senate, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  There  is  transmitted 
herewith,  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, a  draft  bill  prepared  by  this  agency 
"To  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1943,  approved  October  26,  1942  (56  Stat.  990. 
999),  as  amended,   and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  General  Services  Administration  for 
1962. 

The  language  to  be  repealed  constitutes 
section  317  of  title  40  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  relates  generally  to  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment in  Government-owned  or  leased  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"All  electric  fans,  water-cooling  units  and 
alr-condltioning  equipment  procured  by  a 
Federal  activity,  except  Government-owned 
corporations,  and  which  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  installed  in  Government-owned 
or  leased  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  area  adjacent  thereto,  operated 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  be  and  remain  in  the  custody  and  under 
the  control  of  said  Administrator  without 
exchange  of  funds  and  Irrespective  of  the  ap- 
propriations from  which  such  items  were 
procured  or  the  source  from  which  they 
were  obtained,  and  existing  appropriations 
or,  unless  specifically  so  provided,  future  ap- 
propriations, other  than  appropriations  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  purchase  or  Instiilla- 
tion  of  the  equipment  enumerated  herein 
in  such  buildings,  such  restrictions  shall  not 
apply,  however,  to  ventilating  and  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  control  equipment  for 
special  laboratory,  scientific,  and  research 
purpo.ses.  the  cost  of  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  which  may  be  borne  from  the 
appropriations  of  the  particular  Federal 
agency  utilizing  such  equipment,  but  such 
installations  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  and 
subsequent  to  its  installation  the  equipment 
shall  be  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  shall 
remain  under  the  custody  and  control  of 
such  Administration  without  exchange  of 
funds " 

This  act  has  been  the  subject  of  mu^-h 
misinterpretation  and  misunderstandint;  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  agencies  and  has  been 
the  source  of  friction  between  representa- 
tives of  General  Services  Administration  and 
other  agencies  for  the  reasons  stated  below. 
The  need  for  this  act  has  long  since  run  Its 
course,  since  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (63 
Stat.  377) ,  require  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's approval  of  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment in  buildings  operated  by  it  and  provide 
for  the  Installation  to  be  made  by  General 
Services  Administration  on  a  reimbursable 
b.<isis. 

In  this  age  of  mechanisation  air  condi- 
tioning has  become  almost  a  necessity, 
largely  because  of  the  requirement  therefor 
in  the  installation  and  operation  of  elec- 
tronic datA  processing  and  other  heat-emit- 
ting or  constant  temperature  machines. 
General  Services  Administration  cannot  pos- 
sibly foresee  and  budget  for  air  conditioning 


essential  to  the  operation  of  such  machines, 
which  may  be  installed  at  any  time.  Under 
the  present  law  we  can  accept  reimburse- 
ment for  air  conditioning  and  similar  equip- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  only  If  It 
is  determined  to  be  for  special  laboratory, 
scientific,  and  research  purposes,  language 
so  vague  as  to  make  the  determination  ex- 
tremely difficult  In  many  instances,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  narrow  to  cover  many 
purposes  for  which  electronic  data  process- 
ing  equipment  is  now  being  used. 

In  addition,  the  present  trend  toward 
block-type  building  design  and  the  use  of 
interior  sj>ace  in  other  typ>es  of  buildings 
create  a  particular  problem  when  heat- 
emitting  equipment  is  used  in  nonventilated 
space  The  normal  design  does  not  provide 
sufficient  cooling  to  compensate  for  process 
equipment  necessitating  supplemental  air- 
conditlon:ng  equipment,  the  need  for  which 
General  Services  Administration  cannot 
anticipate.  U:iless  we  are  permitted  to  ac- 
cept reimburs<!ment  for  this  equipment,  it 
may  render  the  space  unusable  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

Tlie  entire  subject  of  reimbursement  from 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  which 
General  Services  AdmlnistTStlon  services  has 
recently  undergone  a  thorough  analysis  and 
a  series  of  guidelines  have  been  established 
which  are  more  than  adequate  to  cover  the 
problem  of  accepting  reimbursement  for  air 
conditioning  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  IS  recommended. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  in- 
crease the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
General    Services   Administration. 

The  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  L  Boutin, 

Administrator. 

S.  3340 

A  bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1943,  approved  October  26,  1942 
(56  Stat  999).  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purixises 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  that 
portion  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Nation- 
al Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1943,  approved 
October  26.  1942.  in  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Federal  Works  Agency, 
Public  Buildings  Administration"  (56  Stat. 
9991,  beginning  with  the  words  "Proiided 
further"  in  line  9  and  ending  with  the  words 
"in  such  buildings"  In  line  22  of  such  para- 
graph, as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1949  (63  Stat  930.  c.  757),  be  and  the  same 
hereby  is  repealed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION     14     OF 
NATURAL   GAS    ACT 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  F'ederal  Po^s-er  Commission, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
poi-e.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S  3343  >  to  amend  section  14 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr   Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
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Te?A  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macituson 
Ls  as  follows: 

PzDKXAi.  Powia  Commission, 
WasMngton.  DC  .  May  17.  1962. 
Hon    Lthdon  B.  Johjjson, 
P-e-iident  Of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deae  Mb.  Psesidknt;  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  ttie  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate  20  copies  of 
a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  14(a)  of  the 
Natural  Gaa  Act  so  as  to  give  the  Commia- 
slon  broad  powers  to  conduct  Invest igation* 
and  collect  Information  with  respect  to  the 
gas  industry  similar  to  those  now  conferred 
upon  It  with  respect  to  the  electric  Industry- 
by  section  311  or  the  Federal  Power  Act,  but 
without  impinging  upon  the  existing  au- 
thority of  other  Federal  agencies  in  area-s 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

There  are  now  more  than  34  million 
natural  gas  consumers.  Although  a  great 
deal  of  the  C  ■mmi^sions  work  Involves  rates 
for  natural  gas  in  the  field  and  at  the  city 
gate,  we  have  very  little  information  on  what 
the  ultimate  consumer  pays  and  so  far  as 
we  know  this  Information  Is  not  available 
anywhere.  Of  all  the  Information  we  pub- 
lish, the  annual  compilation  of  typical  bills 
for  household  electric  rates  arouses  the 
most  Interest  and  has  probably  been  the 
most  effective  instrument  in  spotlighting 
out-of-Hne  rates  and  stimulating  better  per- 
formance by  the  p)ower  Industry  with  re- 
sulting benefits  to  consumers.  We  think  that 
the  Information  technique  Is  equally  appli- 
cable in  the  natural  gas  field.  In  his  message 
of  MiTch  14.  1962.  on  protecting  the  con- 
sumer Interest,  the  President  recommended 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  provide  this 
information 

The  Commi.sslon  does  not  have  complete 
autho:^y  to  secure  information  relating  to 
all  segments  of  the  natural  gas  industry. 
The  result  is  that  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  natural  gas  industry,  nor  the 
consuming  public  can  turn  to  any  single 
agency  and  obtain  comprehensive  informa- 
tion. In  contrast,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  In  a  position  to  provide  complete 
data  concerning  the  electric  power  industry 
Although  the  trade  associations  compile  some 
statistical  Information  on  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  It  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Commission  and  does  not  afford  the 
detaUed  information  desired  by  Msmbers  of 
Congress,  other  Government  agencies,  and 
the  general  public. 

This  amendment  was  recommended  by  the 
Commission  in  its  41st  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Respe'- tfully, 

Joseph   C    Swidleh. 

ChaiTman. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS  IN  A  SCI- 
ENTIFIC OR  TECHNICAL  CAPAC- 
ITY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity. 

This  bill  was  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
ie' ..slation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 


propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
Jectictti.  the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3344)  to  autlionze  tiie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ 
aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical  capac- 
ity, intrjduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  it.s 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Cummiitee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AiTan-s. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  ANDEr.soN 
i-  a,s  follow.^: 

U  -S   Dep.^etment  or  the  Tirrrv.ioft. 

OrnCE  OF  THS  Secrftary. 
Wa'hmgton.  D  C  .  M'nj  14    1962 
Hon   LT?rT)0?»  B.  Johmson. 
P'e^idcn*  of  the  Sefrat^. 
Wa.^hingto-\.  DC 

D'-.«.R  M?..  Presti-evt  Enclosed  Is  s  dnft  of 
a  propofed  bill.  "To  authorize  *he  Secret.iry 
of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  c.pacity." 

We  suegest  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  rerommerd  th?\t  it  be  enacted 

The  bill  would  extend  to  this  Depar'ment 
authoritv  to  employ  aliens  of  any  cmntry 
in  a  scientific  or  technicil  cFip.-»''itv.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  pre'rluded  by  the 
General  Governmen-.  Matters  Apprupr.atlon 
Ad  from  u«ing  :".p;'.r  :nriations  to  compen- 
sate aliens  whose  pryst  of  duty  is  in  con- 
tinental United  States  unless  certain  st.ilu- 
tory  requirements  are  met  Secti(iM  502  of 
the  Ge."i?ral  Goverr^ment  M.ifi^rs  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1962  (Public  Law  87  125 1,  pro- 
vides in  oart : 

"Unless  oiherw.iie  specified  a:.d  dur.ng  the 
current  fiscal  year,  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  piy  the  compensatUn  of 
any  offirer  or  employee  of  the  Gover.nment 
of  the  United  St.'.tes  ( including  any  agency 
the  majority  of  t;ie  st-ack  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States) 
whose  post  of  duty  is  in  cjntinental  United 
States  unless  sucii  per.son  (1)  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Stites,  (2)  is  a  person  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  who,  beini;  eligible 
for  citizenship,  had  filed  a  decliiration  of 
intention  to  t>ecome  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  such  date.  (3)  is  a  person 
who  owes  allegiance  to  the  Unitetl  States, 
or  (4)  Is  an  alien  from  Poland  or  the  Baltic 
countries  lawfully  admitted  t')  tlie  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  *  •  •  That 
any  payment  made  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee contrary  to  the  provisions  of  ihi.s 
sect. on  shall  t>e  recoverable  in  action  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  cit.zens  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Piiiliopines  or  to  uatioaals  uf  those  cuiin- 
tries  allied  with  the  United  States  In  the 
c-irrent  defense  effort,  or  to  temporary  em- 
plryinent  of  translators,  or  to  temporary 
employment  In  the  field  service  (not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  days)   as  a  result  of  emergencies." 

Among  the  agencies  that  have  authorities 
to  employ  and  compensate  aliens  of  any 
country  are  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  S.  2236.  87th  Congress,  whicli 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical 
capacity.  pa.=ised  the  Senate  on  September  1. 
1961.  and  is  presently  pending  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  proposed  legitlation  would  enable  this 
Department,  in  the  absence  of  qualitied 
U.S.  citizens,  to  broaden  its  area  of  recruit- 
ment in  searching  for  talented  personnel 
with  unique  technical  and  scientific  skills. 
regardless  of  the  country  of  origin  of  an 
Individual  being  considered.  It  would  re- 
move the  anomalous  situation  whereby  in- 
dividual scientists  of  outstanding  abihty  and 
experience,  who  are  citizens  of  neutral 
countries  may   not  be  offered  employment. 


unless  they  are  employed  on  projects  for 
which  funds  can  be  transferred  from  agencies 
that  do  have  authority  to  hire  such  special- 
ists. 

The  authority  will  be  used  to  fill  vacancies 
in  current  research  and  investigations  pro- 
grams that  require  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers  with  a  depth  of  training  and  ex- 
{x-nence  or  a  special  combination  of  unusual 
abiliti'-'s  not  coininonly  available  in  a  single 
person.  Lack  of  qualified  applicants  to  fill 
presient  vacAncies  may  result  in  postpone- 
ment of  needed  research  prof;ranas. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  specialists  cur- 
rently being  sought  include  nuclear  scien- 
tist.; skilled  in  mass  spectrometer  techniques 
and  experienced  in  the  absolute  d.-itiag  of 
rock  specimens  f(.r  geochronolo«;lcal  studies 
•  most  ..f  whi.m  .  e  Swiss  nationals),  scien- 
tists experienced  in  Arctic  or  .Antarctic  ex- 
plural. on  ».th  sufficiently  broad  training  to 
exirac-  maximum  information  from  rield- 
work  performed  at  high  cost  under  the  most 
sevire  » jrking  cfjnditions,  including  work 
performed  on  l.mited  time  schedules  at 
po.nts  of  obsr*a:lon  where  access  is  dlffl- 
ciil:,  .J  in  ccrt.-in  are.is  of  Alaska  i  such 
specialists  are  few  In  number  and  are  priii- 
c.p.T.lIy  Sc.  adinri- lan  or  Can.idian  nationals, 
f  wiiich  S-.vedi5h  and  Finnish  scientists  can- 
not currently  he  employed  i .  Other  exr.mplcs 
Include  scientists  with  technical  training 
and  linguistic  ability  In  the  central  Euro- 
p?an.  .\siatic.  ai.d  other  less  well  known 
languages,  and  w.lh  gentrraphlc  familiarity 
v.;-.i  areaa  not  currently  accessible  to  travel. 
'Ai.o  wjuld  act  not  iki>  trac&lators  as  such, 
but  provide  .scientific  !nt»rpret-.tlons  of  ma- 
terials produced  In  the  gr-ogr.iphlc  areas  they 
k  n  ow . 

These  specialists  would  be  employed  ■■•  •  • 
subject  to  such  invesiig.itioas  as  he  (the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior »  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate."  This  provision  is  In  no  way 
in'eirJed  to  permit  lower  Investlg-itive  stand- 
ards for  aliens  thin  for  citizens  Rather, 
thi.^  provlsi  in  would  en.able  the  .Secretary 
to  aoply  higher  investigative  standards  for 
aliens  if.  in  his  di^-cretion.  he  determined 
that  such  higher  stand. irds  were  necessary 
from  the  3tandp<j;:'.t    .f  the  notion. il  interest. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  .advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentati  m  of 
this   draft    bill   from   the   standpoint   of    the 
admlrilFtratii.n's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.    Otis    Beasi.it. 
A^isi^t^nt  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 


ACQUISITION  AND  CONVEYANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  joint  re.solution  to 
autliorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  its 
conveyance  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  on  a  full  reimbursement  basis, 
for  use  in  expansion  of  its  headquarters. 

This  joint  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  ask  that  a  letter  addre.ssed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  date  of  April  19. 
1962,  which  sets  forth  a  statement  of 
justification  for  this  proposal,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piintfHl  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows  1 

April   19.    1962. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B,  Johnson. 
President  of  the  SerMte. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  acqul.'^ition  of  cer- 


tain property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Ita  conveyance  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  on  full  reimbursement  basis. 
for  u.se  in  expansion  of  its  headquarters. 

The  Internatlor.al  Monetary  Fund  was 
established  In  1946  to  promote  International 
monetary  cc)op>€ratlon  through  a  permanent 
institution  providing  machinery  for  consul- 
tation and  collaboration  on  International 
monetary  problenxi.  Pursuant  to  the  Bret- 
tun  Woods  Agreements  Act  the  United  States 
bec.mie  an  original  member  of  the  Fund.  At 
present  75  countries  have  adhered  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Fund  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  pending  11  applications  for 
membership.  The  Fimds  headquarters  were 
established  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
acordance  with  the  requirements  In  the 
Fund's  articles  of  agreement  that  the  site 
of  its  principal  ofilce  be  located  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  member  country  having  the 
largest  quota  In  the  Fund.  The  Fund  rented 
quarters  from  194t?  to  1958.  In  1958  It  con- 
structed, out  of  it.;?  own  earnings,  the  build- 
ing which  it  now  occupies  at  19th  and  H 
Streets  Northwest  At  that  time  Its  mem- 
bership consisted  of  64  countries. 

On  August  1  of  la.'-t  year,  the  M.inaglng 
Director  of  the  Fund,  the  Honorable  Per 
Jacobsson,  addressed  a  request  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Fund  for  the  United  States  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
Douglas  Dillon,  requesting  the  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  Government  In  acquiring  certain  ad- 
joining properties  necessary  for  an  expansion 
of  Its  headquarters.  Mr.  Jncobsson  noted 
that  the  growth  la  the  membership  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Fund  necessitated  the  con- 
struction of  an  adlition  to  the  present  build- 
ing in  order  to  provide  adequate  office  space 
to  carry  on  the  Funds  activities  He  stated 
that  some  of  the  1  \nd  necessary  for  the  addi- 
tion had  been  acquired,  but  that  efforts  to 
acquire  two  needed  properties  had  met  with 
utter  failure. 

The  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  thereupon 
transmitted  the  request  to  me  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  support.  He  noted  that  the 
FMnd  provides  an  Important  part  of  the  In- 
ternational facilities  which  are  es-sentlal  to 
Its  members  and  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  request  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  a-ssist  the  Fund. 

On  August  8.  1961.  the  Department,  pur- 
suant to  section  405  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  298b),  re- 
quested the  General  Services  Administration 
to  furnish  the  desired  services  to  the  Fund 
on  the  basis  of  full  reimbursement.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration have  sought  to  purchase  from  the  In- 
terested parties  the  properties  located  at  701 
19th  Street,  NW.,  and  1831  G  Street,  NW. 
The  General  Services  Administration  has  re- 
ported failure  in  such  attempts  and  has 
recommended  that  In  the  circumstances  au- 
thority to  permit  the  public  taking  of  the 
properties  is  necensary. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  that  legislation  be  enacted 
auhorizlng  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  acquire  the  said  property  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  for  conveyance 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  a 
full  reimbursement  basis.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  concurs  in  this  view.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  take 
early  action  on  this  matter. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  tlie  presen- 
tation of  this  proposal  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rl^sk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  matter  of  this  joint  resolution, 
according  to  the  Parliamentarian,  would 


normally  require  its  referral  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  It  is 
my  understanding,  however,  that  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  having  this  joint  resolution 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  in- 
volves indirectly  our  relations  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  joint  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  190) 
authorizing  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  conveyance  to  the  International 
Monetar>'  Fund,  on  a  full  reimburse- 
ment basis,  for  use  in  expansion  of  its 
headquarters,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Fong, 
and  Mr.  Boccs)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (S.  2965)  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


POOD   AND    AGRICULTURE   ACT   CF 
1 962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  tS.  3225)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consvimers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3225,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 


bill  (HJl.  10506)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  ciiild  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1363 
AND  S.  3096.  GOVERI,T»lENT  CON- 
STRUCTION SET-ASIDES  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  hearings  previously  scheduled  on 
bills  S.  1363  and  S.  3096.  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  that  the 
program  under  which  Government  con- 
tracts are  set  aside  for  small  business 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  contracts 
for  maintenance,  repair,  or  construction, 
have  been  rescheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  7.  1962. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn., 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  these  bills  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Reginald  Barnes,  assistant 
counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  telephone  Capitol  4- 
3121,  extension  3921,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3203.  TO 
EXTEND  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wish  to  announce  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  June 
5,  1962,  on  the  bill,  S.  3203,  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

All  peisons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  no- 
tify Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  ex- 
tension 3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
Address    delivered    by    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury    Dillon,    before    the    White    House 
Conference  on  National  Economic  Issues,  on 
May  22,  1962. 


BIRTHDAY   CONGRATULATIONS   TO 
SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
morning  hour,  in  order  that  I  may  make 
some  remarks  regarding  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  speak  for  5  minutes. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday.  May  27.  will  mark  the  75th 
birthday  anniversary  of  our  colleague 
and  friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia   [Mr.  Robertson  1. 

He  was  first  elected  to  public  office  in 
1915.  when  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
in  the  Virginia  State  Senate  the  counties 
of  Rockbridge  and  Bedford. 

After  service  in  World  War  I.  he  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  Virginia  State 
Senate;  and  from  1922  to  1926  he  served 
as  Commonwealth's  attorney  of  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va. 

In  1926  he  was  appointed  by  the  then 
Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd  as  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries:  and  he  served  in  that 
capacity  for  6  years. 

In  1932  he  was  elected  Congressman 
at  large  for  the  State  of  Virginia;  and 
from  19;  ;4  until  1946  he  represented  the 
Seventh  District,  which  is  known  as  the 
Valley  District  of  Virginia,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  served  for 
10  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production:  and  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  in  which  position  he  has 
served  since  February  1959. 

Typically.  Senator  Robertson  is.  at 
this  moment,  hard  at  work  presiding 
over  a  morning  hearing  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of  which 
he  is  acting  chairman.  I  regret  that 
my  remarks  are  being  made  at  a  time 
when  he  is  unable  to  hear  them  in 
person. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  good 
fortunes  I  have  had  is  that  when  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  was 
assigned  a  seat  next  to  that  of  Senator 
Robertson.  His  long  and  distinguished 
public  career,  which  I  have  just  now  enu- 
merated, did  not  merely  happen;  it  was 
caused  by  many  things.  But  I  think 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  is  his  fine  and 
intense  dedication  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  the  public  ""service,  based  upon  his 
high  principles  of  honor  and  integrity. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  had  the 
mounting  confidence  of  his  own  people: 
and  just  2  years  ago  he  received  the 
largest  popular  vote  ever  cast  in  his 
State  for  a  public  officer  in  a  statewide 
race.  That  fact  in  itself  reflects  the 
utmost  and  absolute  confidence  of  his 
people — which  is  the  basis,  after  all.  for 
his  long  tenure  of  service. 

I  know.  too.  Mr.  President,  from  my 
associations  with  the  people  of  Virginia. 
extending  over  a  great  number  of  years! 
even  before  I  came  to  this  body,  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  love  Senator  Robert- 
son; and  their  love  of  him  is  based  upon 
the  intense  trust  and  confidence  thev 
have  in  him. 

All  of  us  know,  too,  that  his  colleagues 
here  respect  him  very  greatly.  They  are 
influenced  by  htm.  Furthermore,  all 
of  us  very  much  enjoy  our  associations 
with  him.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 
He  gives  us  wonderful  flights  of  oratory. 
He  has  the  gift  of  quick  repartee  in  de- 


bate, and  he  has  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  history. 

In  addition  to  his  other  qualities.  Sen- 
ator Robertson  is  a  studious  man  of  the 
most  remarkable  scholarly  attainments. 

Mr.  President,  I  recount  these  char- 
acteristics of  our  colleague  in  order  to 
point  out  just  some  of  the  virtues  and 
meritvS  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  man 
and  a  great  public  servant. 

All  of  us  know  that  his  political 
philo.sophy  is  based  in  large  part  upon 
hio  fine  knowledge  of  and  his  study  cf 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  Cordell  Hull.  Not  only 
does  he  preach  their  principles,  but  l)o 
actually  practices  them. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Robertson  is  and  has  always  been  a 
tower  of  spiritual  light,  strength,  and 
inspiration  to  his  fellow  men. 

I  am  one  of  the  99  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  hope  that  he  will  be 
active  and  will  serve  for  many,  many 
more  years;  and  I  extend  to  him  our 
heartfelt  greetings  of  appreciation  and 
congratulations  on  his  75th  birthday  an- 
niver.sary  next  Sunday. 

I  may  say  in  closing  that  Senator 
Robertson  represents  the  Senate  at  its 
best. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  pleasure  the  observations  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  about  our  great  colleague  from 
Virginia  I  understand  that  Senator 
Robertson  will  be  3  score  and  15  year.s 
old  on  Sunday  of  this  week.  It  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  me,  because  I 
recall  my  first  ventures  with  Willis 
Robertson  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  antedated  me  there  slightly, 
but  I  became  quickly  acquainted  with 
him  and  fond  and  appreciative  of  this 
lanky,  home.spun  Virginian,  first,  be- 
cau.se  of  his  courage,  .second,  because  of 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  and,  third, 
because  of  his  complete  candor 

He  is  one  of  the  great  public  servants 
of  our  time.  In  all  those  years  my  re- 
spect and  affection  did  not  diminish  one 
bit. 

As  I  joined  him  in  service  in  this  body, 
I  took  particular  note  of  his  perform- 
ance, which  was  consistent  with  his  rec- 
ord in  the  House  in  all  the  years  we  were 
together. 

So  I  pay  testimony  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  to  a  great  public  servant  from  a 
great  State  that  has  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  to  have  nurtured 
and  nourished  so  many  great  men.  so 
many  great  minds,  and  so  many  persons 
with  a  singular  devotion  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  this  great  Republic 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

In  my  short  service  in  the  Senate,  the 
intimate  as.sociations  and  friend.ships 
with  my  colleagues  have  been  a  source  of 
particular  enjoyment  to  me. 

During  this  period  of  time  I  have  had 
the  very  great  pleasure  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Robertson!. 
Along  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  I  have  experienced  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Robertson  in  our 


breakfast  meetings  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ings. Undoubtedly  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  the  foremost  Bible 
scholar  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Robertson  is  outstanding  in 
his  knowledge  of  history.  He  is  an  au- 
thority on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  ranks  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  have  defended  the  foundations 
of  our  Republic  from  assault. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing  with 
him;  and  in  those  ways  one  really  gets 
to  know  a  man. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  met  one  for' 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  or  in  whom, 
I  have  greater  confidence.     I  salute  the    ' 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  his  forthcoming  birthday;  and 
I  commend  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  for  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  our 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]. 

These  congratulations  are  well  de- 
served. During  the  past  20  years  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
to  know  that  he  exemplifies,  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Senate,  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  Senator. 

Senator  Robertson  is  cooperative  and 
understanding.  He  is  diligent  and 
faithful  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  and  other 
Senators,  who.  I  know,  will  join  in  pay- 
ing this  tribute,  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  one  who  has  proved  himself 
to  be  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  fine  and 
sreat  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  these  expressions  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson), 
who  i.s  one  of  the  most  able  and  most 
con.scientious  Members  of  this  body.  I 
join  our  other  colleagues  in  saluting 
Senator  Robertson  for  his  years  of  pub- 
lic service  and  his  fine  accomplishments 
in  both  public  and  private  life. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  affection  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]. 

After  having  followed  him  in  the 
course  of  fishing  trips,  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  is  approaching  age  75. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  wai  t  to 
join  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis]  in  warmly  con- 
gratulating our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]  on  his 
75tli  birthday.  It  was  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  a  few  years  ago  to  be  in 
Staunton.  Va.,  on  a  fine  public  occa- 
sion with  Wilms  Robertson  and  it  was  a 
source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  me  to 
see  the  great  affection  and  apprecia- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people 
of  Virginia,  the  State  that  has  given  to 
our  country  so  many  of  her  noblest  and 
greatest  men.  "The  glory  of  man,"  said 
Solomon,  "is  strencth."  and  Willis  Rob- 
ert.son  is  one  of  our  country's  stroneost 
men— strong   physically   as   attested   by 


his  health  and  vigor  on  his  75th  birth- 
day— strong  Intellectually — behold  his 
works  and  his  leadership  in  this  body — 
strong  morally — see  his  devotion  to  truth 
and  justice  and  righteousness  and  his  in- 
flexible adherence  thereto.  On  this  day 
\vc  proudly  salute  Willis  Robertson,  the 
friend,  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  and 
the  great  and  dedicated  servant  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  during  the 
morning  hour  today  several  of  my  friends 
extended  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  me  on  the  approach  of  my  75th 
birthday,  next  Sunday. 

Because  I  was  presiding  over  an  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearing  at 
the  time,  I  was  unable  to  respond  to  the 
kind  words  of  my  friends.  I  wish  now  to 
express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  each  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  thoughtfulness  and 
friendship  that  prompted  their  com- 
ments. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  own  expression 
of  hearty  good  wishes  and  warm  con- 
gratulations to  13  other  of  my  colleagues 
whose  birthdays  fall  in  the  month  of 
May.  They  include,  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. Senators  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Prescott 
Bush.  Norris  Cotton,  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Vance  Hartke,  Hubert  Humphrey — 
whose  birthday  and  mine  fall  on  the 
same  date — Henry  Jackson,  Jacob  Jav- 
ITS,  Kenneth  Keating,  James  B.  Pearson, 
Alexander  Wiley,  John  Williams,  and 
Stephen  Young. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues:  and  I  extend  to  all  of 
them  my  warmest  congratulations  upon 
their  approaching  anniversaries.  They 
have  not  had  as  many  birthday  anni- 
versaries as  I,  but  I  hope  they  will  live 
far  longer  than  I,  and  will  enjoy  long 
hfe,  health,  and  happiness. 


ORBITAL    PLIGHT    OF    LT.    COMDR. 
MALCOLM   SCOTT   CARPENTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
7:45  a.m.  today  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  Malcolm  Scott  Carpenter  was 
projected  into  outer  space  in  an  orbital 
flight  from  Cape  Canaveral,  our  great 
missile,  rocket,  and  space  operations  base 
in  Florida. 

This  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  behold. 
Of  course,  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to 
television,  radio,  and  the  press,  the  news 
media,  for  recording  this  flight  for  us 
and  giving  us  intimate  contact  with 
these  fantastic,  incredible  technological 
developments  that  are  related  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  orbital  flights  and  space 
itself. 

As  I  understand,  Lt.  Comdr.  Malcolm 
Scott  Carpenter  Is  now  completing  his 
flrst  orbit.  He  is  over  the  United  States, 
and  will  soon  be  entering  into  the  second 
orbit  of  this  history-making  flight. 

The  radio  and  television  reports  tell  us 
that  his  space  capsule  will  vary  from 
approximately  85  to  150  miles  from  the 
earth  in  the  orbital  flight  pattern. 

The  particular  space  capsule  in  which 
Lieutenant  Commander  Carpenter  is 
now  flying  is  known,  I  believe,  as 
Aurora  7.  It  was  thrust  into  orbit  by 
an  Atlas  space  booster.  Everything  was, 
as  they  say  at  Cape  Canaveral,  "A-OK." 


What  a  remarkable  experience  It  is  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Carpenter  coming  back  out  of  the  orbit 
on  tape  recording  and  played  on  radio 
and  television,  so  that  we  here  in  the 
States  and  people  around  the  whole 
world  can  hear  his  reports. 

This  is  another  step  forward  in  Amer- 
ica's experimentation  in  scientific  ex- 
ploration and  manned  flights  in  orbit 
and  in  space. 

I  commend  all  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  spectacular  achievement. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  when  I  say  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  each  and  every  effort  we 
make,  and  when  these  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, as  this  one  is  today — and  pray 
God  it  may  continue  to  be  a  complete 
success  through  the  entire  plamned  op- 
eration— and  when  triumph  crowns  our 
efforts,  every  American  feels  a  little 
stronger,  a  little  better,  and  a  little  more 
confident. 

I  believe  every  member  of  a  free  so- 
ciety feels  that  these  achievements  are 
not  just  ours:  that  they  belong  to  the 
world;  indeed,  they  belong  to  all  those 
who  seek  to  live  a  better  day  and  to 
explore  an  uncertain  future. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  Lt. 
Comdr.  Malcolm  Scott  Carpenter  upon 
his  courage,  bravery,  skill,  and  fitness  for 
his  task,  and  I  join  every  American  in 
wishing  him  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  observations  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! with  respect  to  what  we  hope 
and  pray  will  be  a  completely  successful 
orbital  flight. 

Surely,  all  who  have  participated,  all 
who  by  patience  and  devotion  have  made 
this  a  success,  merit  the  commendation 
of  the  entire  country  and  the  gratitude 
of  our  people. 

So  our  hopes  and  prayers  will  be  with 
them,  in  the  belief  and  in  the  deep  con- 
viction that  this  flight  will  be  a  great 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind  as  we  begin  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  space  exploration. 


BENEFITS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED 
FORCES  SERVING  IN  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 180.  It  deals  with  wartime  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  subject  to  hostilities  in  any  for- 
eign country,  and  ^or  other  purposes. 

I  introduced  the  joint  resolution  after 
it  came  to  my  attention  that  there  were 
several  helicopter  casualties  in  Vietnam 
and  that,  since  it  was  not  regarded  as 
a  combat  area,  those  persons  could  not 
share  ir  benefits  for  servicemen,  and.  in 
fact,  did  not  merit  the  customary  decora- 
tions. 

I  have  noticed  that  since  that  time 
there  have  been  other  casualties,  and  I 
think  four  officers  and  an  enlisted  man 
have  been  injured  just  within  a  few  days 
in  a  helicopter  crash  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  glad,  therefore,  that  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  on  May  22  took 
judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam 
were  eligible  for  the  Purple  Heart  and 


adopted  as  a  policy  that  these  be  entitled 
also  to  the  other  benefits,  and  that  the 
resolution  which  I  introduced  be  quick- 
ly considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  entire  state- 
ment of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
and,  in  .connection  therewith,  a  state- 
ment by  Ray  Henle  in  his  "Three-Star 
Extra  '  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Republican  Policy  Statement 

Wherea."?  American  troops  are  now  eta- 
tloned  in  the  areas  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  In  which  regions  they  have  been, 
and  may  further  be.  subjected  to  hosti'.uies; 
and 

Whereas  these  troops  stationed  In  these 
arc.'is  are  not  now  eligible  for  benefits  granted 
to  troops  sen-lng  In  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  and  in  the  Korean  conflict  except  for  eligi- 
bility to  receive  the  Purple  Heart;  and 

Whereas  on  April  25.  1962.  Senator  Evehett 
DiRKsrN,  Republican,  of  Illinois.  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolutlan  180,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  prcvlde  benefits  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
subjected  to  hostilities  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try and  for  other  purposes;  and 

Whereas  said  resolution  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  Senate  policy  committee  therefore 
recommends  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  consider  &s  rapidly  as  feasible 
legislation  to  provide  appropriate  benefits  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  are  subjected  to  hostilities  In  any 
foreign  country. 

BOURKE  B    HlCKXNLOOPER. 

Chairman,     Republican    Policy     Com- 
mittee. 


Statement  bt  "Thrxe-Stab  Extra" 
The  Republican  Senate  policy  committee 
resolved  today  that  giving  the  Purple  Heart 
to  members  of  the  .'American  armed  serv- 
ices who  are  subjected  to  hostility  In  the 
operations  In  the  Par  East  Is  not  enough 
and  that  our  forces  should  also  be  given 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  men  In  war. 

Senator  Hickenloopkr  announced  that  the 
policy  committee  feels  President  Kennedy's 
recent  action  In  making  our  men  In  the  Par 
East  eligible  to  receive  the  Purple  Heart  does 
not   begin    to    meet    the    requirements. 

The  policy  committee  called  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  forthwith  rec- 
ommend for  favorable  action  by  Congress  the 
bill  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois,  the  Republic  Senate  leader.  This 
bill  would  make  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  are  subjected  to  hostilities  In  the 
Far  East  eligible  to  receive  education,  sur- 
vivor, and  other  benefits  which  present  law 
extends  in  time  of  hot  war  and  police  ac- 
tions such  as  Korea. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  a  Special  Watershed  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  In  this  capacity.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  next  week  will 
be  observed  throughout  our  Nation  as 
Soil  Stewardship  Week.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  2,900  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, their  national  association,  and  co- 
operating ciiurch  groups.  The  theme  of 
this  year's  observance  is  "The  Stream  of 
Life— The  Water  That  Sustains  Us."' 
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Throughout  our  land  next  week  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  church  observ- 
ances will  be  held  to  reflect  the  close 
relationship  between  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  and  the  conservation,  development, 
and  proper  use  of  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  15,000  soil 
conservation  district  leaders  who  have 
for  8  years  inspired  this  annual  observ- 
ance. I  salute,  also,  the  thousands  of 
clergymen  in  all  faiths  who  use  this 
observance  to  gain  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  soil  and  water  stewardship 
by  their  members  and  the  Nation. 

This  point  was  underscored  by  Don- 
ald A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  a  statement 
he  issued  in  connection  with  Soil  Stew- 
ardship Week  observances.    He  said: 

Soil  StewEtrdslilp  Week  Is  a  time  to  renew 
our  awareness  of  the  blessings  of  soil  and 
water  In  our  daily  lives.  Water  will  be  our 
friend  or  our  enemy,  depending  largely  on 
how  we  treat  and  manage  the  land  on  our 
farnis  and  ranches  and  In  our  watersheds. 
For  water  stewardship  and  soil  stewardship 
are  one  and  the  same.  As  we  practice  so 
shall  we  reap. 

I  salute  Mr.  Williams  on  this  fine 
statement.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  his  full  statement  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    Time    for    Stewardship 

(By  Donald  A.  Williams.  Administrator,  U.S. 

Soil  Conservation  Service) 

Soil  Stewardship  Week,  being  observed 
across  the  Nation  May  27  through  June  3, 
Is  a  time  to  renew  our  awareness  of  the 
blessings  of  soil  and  water  in  our  daily  lives. 
The  observance  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  cooperating  with  national  church 
organizations. 

Tills  year's  theme,  "Water;  The  Stream  of 
Life,"  is  of  special  significance,  for  water  Is 
vital  to  all  living  things.  How  many  times 
a  day  are  we  dependent  on  this  priceless 
gift  for  necessities  and  for  pleasures? 

Water  for  commonplace  things  such  as 
drinking,  bathing,  or  sprinkling  our  lawns. 
Water  for  major  purposes  such  as  farm,  city, 
power,  or  Industry.  Water  for  pleasures  such 
as  swimming,  boating,  or  fishing. 

We  can  enjoy  the  handiwork  of  water,  our 
friend,  in  the  green  pastures  after  a  soft, 
spring  rain,  the  healthy  crops  in  the  field,  or 
the  flower  garden  In  our  backyard.  We  know 
that  without  water  they  could  not  be. 

We  can  dread  the  power  of  water,  our 
enemy,  when  we  see  the  flooded  streams  and 
the   destruction   they   leave   behind   them. 

W.iter  will  be  our  friend  or  our  enemy,  de- 
pending largely  on  how  we  treat  and  man- 
age the  land  on  our  farms  and  ranches  and 
In  our  watersheds.  For  water  stewardship 
and  soil  stewardship  are  one  and  the  same. 
As  we  practice  so  shall  we  reap. 

God  gave  us  the  gifts  of  soil  and  water  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed.  He  also  gave  us  the 
responsibility  for  their  care.  One  has  only 
to  Fee  a  muddy  stream,  a  gullied  hillside,  or 
a  dust  storm,  to  know  how  great  man's  re- 
sponsibility Is.  One  has  only  to  see  a  land- 
scape of  beauty,  or  taste  pure,  sparkling 
water  or  good  food  to  know  that  our  re- 
sponsibility Is  worth  fulfilling. 

As  our  population  expands  and  our  cities 
overflow  into  once-rural  areas,  we  become 
more  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  water. 
New  homes,  highways,  airports,  shopping 
centers,  recreational  areas,  and  factories 
dramatize    the    increasing    competitive    de- 


mands we  make  of  our  remaining  land  and 
water  resources. 

Thousands  of  dedicated  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tion's more  than  2.900  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  have  given  unselfishly  of 
their  time  and  energy  in  accepting  their 
responsibilities  as  stewards  of  soil  and  water 
In  their  communities.  They  are  stewards 
for  us  all.  New  horizons  In  land  use  today 
give  nonfarm  people  a  greater  opportunity 
than  ever  before  to  practice  stewardship 
Many  townspeople  are  joining  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  multiple  resource  development 
of  small  watersheds  for  community  devel- 
opment. They  are  accepting  the  challenge 
of  stewardship.  Their  rewards  will  be 
great — a  better  and  more  prosperous  life  for 
all  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  build- 
ing for  the  generations  to  come  the  heritage 
that  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Soil  Stewardship  Week  is  a  time  for  all  of 
us  to  pause  and  refiect  on  the  blessings 
of  soil  and  water.  It  is  a  time  to  remind 
ourselves  that  these  blessintjs  bring  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  a  time  to  remember  that  as 
man  cares  for  the  soli  and  water,  so  God 
Intended  that  the  soil  and  water  should  care 
for  man. 


seems,  are  not  enough  in  the  present 
situation.  The  administration  cannot 
speak  loud  enough  to  drown  out  the 
noise  of  governmental  interference. 


STOCK   MARKET   VOTES   NO 
CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  few  days  the  .^tock  market 
appears  to  have  climaxrd  a  massive  vote 
of  "no  confidence"  in  the  ability  of  the 
present  administration  to  produce  a  cli- 
mate healthy  and  productive  for  Amer- 
ican business.  This  trend  has  been 
abundantly  clear  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  punitive  tactics  in  the 
recent  steel  piice  dispute.  No  matter 
how  the  New  Fi'ontier  economists  try  to 
explain  the  stock  market's  behavior, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  tripcered  the  pres- 
ent slide  which  has  ."^ent  the  market  to 
a  16-month  low. 

Yesterday  what  the  newspapers  de- 
scribed as  a  "near  tidal  wave  of  selling;" 
hit  the  New  York  stock  market.  The 
Dow-Jones  industrial  average  dropped 
to  626.52  points — or  more  than  108 
points  below  its  high  in  December  of 
last  year.  Reliable  estimates  show  that 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  alone 
losses  have  rim  over  S50  billion  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Almost  half  of 
these  losses  are  believed  to  be  directly 
attributable  to  the  Government's  high- 
handed tactics  in  the  steel  dispute. 

The  stock  market  today  reflects — 
more  accurately  than  any  other  indica- 
tor— the  feelings  of  American  business 
investoi-s.  It  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
change  in  business  climate.  It  reacts 
swiftly  and  drastically  to  govei-nmental 
actions  which  serve  either  to  encourage 
or  discourage  business  activity  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

We  know  now  that  the  American  busi- 
ness community  is  not  to  be  persuaded 
easily.  The  steady  stream  of  reassur- 
ances stemming  from  administration 
som-ces  are  not  producing  the  desired 
effect.  The  action  of  the  stock  market 
shows  the  fear,  the  indecision,  and  the 
confusion  which  now  run  rampant 
through  the  ranks  of  American  busi- 
ness. It  points  up  the  need  for  the 
speedy  adoption  of  .sound  fi.'^cal  policies, 
and  actions  by  tlie  Government  to  re- 
new the  business  confidence  so  neces- 
sary to  our  national  future.     Words,  it 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  to  our  character  as  a  people  which 
is  inherent  in  various  welfare  proposals 
is  too  often  ob.scure.  The  so-called  bene- 
fits of  a  proposed  social  program  are 
made  to  sparkle  with  such  brilhance  that 
people  are  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the 
■  benefits"  actually  are  injurious.  Oc- 
casionally, along  comes  a  person  whose 
eyesight  is  not  so  blinded.  Such  a  per- 
son is  C.  W.  McManamy,  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Council  Buffs  Nonpareil.  In 
a  column  titled  "One  of  These  Days  Why 
Work  at  All?"  which  appeared  in  the 
December  12,  1961.  issue  of  the  Non- 
pareil. Mr.  McManamy  has  seen  through 
the  shining  "benefits"  of  the  medical- 
care-for-the-aged  plan  and  viewed  the 
injurious  effect  such  a  program  would 
have  on  our  character  as  individuals  and 
ajf  a  nation.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Mc- 
Manamy has  reported  on  this  ominous 
view  in  down-to-earth  terms  that  make 
the  picture  clear  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
look  upon  the  facts  of  life.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  The.se  Dsys  Why  Work  At  All? 

One  of  the  pet  project*  of  the  present 
administration  Is  a  medlcal-care-for-the- 
at^'^d  plan.  This  program  Is  the  foot  In  the 
door  it  seeks  in  its  long-range  goal  of  a 
national   medical   and  hospital    aid    plan. 

In  order  that  all  of  this  welfare  might 
seem  to  be  something  for  nothing,  propo- 
nents would  tack  It  on  to  the  present  social 
security  program 

From  the  bureaucrats  standpoint  this 
social  .security  program  is  Ideal.  It  takes 
its  bite  from  the  paycheck  before  the  em- 
ployee gets  that  check  and  so  he  seldom 
ml.  ses  that  bite  Moreover,  the  program 
is  so  complicated  In  all  of  Its  details  that  few 
people  really  understand  much  about  it. 
The  little  they  think  they  know  about  their 
8(X-ial  security  usually  turns  out  to  be  far 
to  optimistic. 

Before  anyone  agrees  to  having  anvthlng 
more  hooked  on  to  this  deduction  scheme  he 
will  do  well  to  take  a  look  at  what  social 
security  presently  is  taking  and  what  it  con- 
templates  within   the  next   few   years. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  6-percent  pay- 
ment on  every  salary  up  to  $4,800  per  year 
Of  this  the  employee  pays  3  percent.  The 
employer  pays  the  other  3  percent,  adds  It 
into  the  cost  of  business  and  the  employee. 
in  the  role  of  consumer  eventually  pays  this 
3    percent,   also 

On  Januarj-  1.  1962.  this  deduction  will  be 
lncrca.sed  to  6 '4  percent.  This  will  be  di- 
vided 50-50  between  employee  and  em- 
pl'iyer  By  January  1.  1966.  the  deduction 
will  be  up  to  8' 2  percent  and  by  January  1, 
1968    It  will  have  risen   to  9'4   percent. 

All  of  this  Is  simply  the  present  social 
security  program  without  any  additional 
load.  Just  what  the  proposed  medical  aids 
would  cost  is  anybody's  guess  but  current 
estimates  are  centered  around  3  to  4  percent 

If  the  social  security  pattern  Is  any  li^di- 
cation  these  3-to-4-percent  estimates  are 
conservative.  Granting  that  they  are  about 
r1i<ht  we  could  expect  our  deduction  for  this 
expanded  program  to  be  up  to  almost  15 
percent  by  1908. 
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If  we  couple  this  15  percent  with  the  mini- 
mum Income  tax  take  of  20  percent  we  find 
that  In  these  two  fields  alone  some  35  per- 
cent of  our  wages  will  be  lifted  from  us  be- 
fore we  ever  see  them. 

If  we  then  add  on  the  multitude  of  hidden, 
and  not  so  hidden,  additional  taxes  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  exjsect  that  40  to  50  percent 
of  our  earnings  will  someday  soon  be  going 
for  taxes. 

At  about  that  point,  or  perhaps  even 
sooner,  one  of  the  facts  of  socialism,  which 
its  proponents  do  not  care  to  talk  about, 
begins  to  catch  up  with  us. 

If  a  person  Is  only  to  have  a  fractional  por- 
tion of  his  earnings  left  to  him  In  any  event, 
and  if  the  various  and  sundry  welfare  pro- 
grams are  ready  and  eager  to  care  for  him, 
then  why  work  at  alP 

As  more  and  more  people  adopt  this 
philosophy  It  will  mean  higher  and  higher 
taxes  on  those  who  are  working  until  the 
whole  thing  falls  of  its  own  weight. 

Someday.  Just  for  fun,  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  a  dyed-in-the-wool  believer  In  this 
welfare  state  business  Just  to  see  how  he 
rationalizes  this  eventual  ending 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  also  with 
respect  to  the  medicare  debate  which 
currently  is  being  waged  from  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  other  p>oints  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Monday.  May  21. 
1962,  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor there  was  published  a  lead  editorial 
entitled  "The  Medicare  Bill  Bluff."  which 
merits  the  attention  of  all  concerned.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Medicare  Bill  Blitf 

The  administration  is  pretending  to  be 
much  more  sure  than  anyone  can  be  that  its 
particular  bill  for  hospital  care  financed  un- 
der the  compulsory  formula  of  the  social 
security  system  will  pass. 

President  Kennedy  twice  took  this  posture 
In  his  speech  on  the  subject  In  New  York. 
The  bandwagon  appeal  Is  a  familiar  politi- 
cal campaign  tactic.  In  this  case  It  is  being 
used  as  If  the  bill  could  be  enacted  by  a 
kind  of  hypnotic  reiteration.  The  tactic  will 
not  succeed  if  the  opposition  is  alert. 

The  President  objects  to  what  he  describes 
as  misinformation  In  the  campaign  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  others 
against  the  social  security  tax  method  of  ac- 
comi)llshIng  what  all  agree  Is  a  desired  ob- 
jective. 

The  objective  Is  to  assure  that  all  those 
past  retirement  age  who  encounter  over- 
whelming health  care  costs  shall  have  help 
In  bearing  what  would  be  tragic  burdens  for 
them  and  their  families. 

This  kind  of  help  already  is  being  given 
extensively  by  public  and  private  health 
facilities,  by  voluntary  Insurance  plans  of 
many  kinds,  and  by  State  and  local  welfare 
departments  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
adopted    by    Congress   2    years   ago. 

Proponents  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  for 
blanket  coverage  under  the  social  security 
system  and  with  an  added  social  security  lax 
seem  often  to  Imply  that  this  problem  Is 
being  wholly  neglected  and  that  any  who  dis- 
ngree  with  their  particular  method  of  meet- 
ing the  need  are  cold-heartedly  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  "old  folks"  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  and  others  speak  scornfully 
of  any  methods  based  on  need  as  Involving  a 
pauper's  oath  This  Is  mlsrepresentatlve 
of  the  state  of  welfare  administration  In  the 
United  States. 

Two  or  three  generations  ago  persons  of 
wealth  objected  to  Invasions  of  their  privacy 
by  the  Income  tax.  Is  it  any  more  unreason- 
able for  people  who  deserve  and  should  re- 


ceive help  to  make  a  statement  of  their  re- 
sources than  for  others  to  file  a  tax  return? 

The  means  test  need  not  involve  any  pub- 
lic obloquy.  Most  States  permit  relief  re- 
cipients to  obtain  a  helpful  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  any  charge  against  this  can  be  In 
the  form  of  a  lien  enforceable  only  after 
the  owner  is  gone. 

Mr.  Kennedy  noted  the  objection  that  the 
King-Anderson  bill  would  pay  benefits  even 
to  those  of  ample  means.  He  was  sure,  he 
said,  that  millionaires  would  not  mind  pay- 
ing the  small  social  security  tax  for  this 
purpose. 

That  is  not  the  point.  The  person  who 
should  be  concerned  is  the  small  salary  or 
wage  earner  who  will  be  paying  this  tax  for 
many  years,  financing  the  benefits  for  two 
generations  of  millionaires — those  of  his  own 
age  and  those  who  are  now  retired — in  order 
to  obtain  eventual  protection  for  himself 

If  there  is  widespread  misunderstanding 
of  the  proposal  for  social-security-type  hos- 
pital care,  this  is  no  more  attributable.  If 
as  much,  to  those  who  oppose  the  bill  than 
to  its  advocates.  If  the  American  people  take 
pains  to  inform  themselves  reliably  on  the 
whole  subject,  we  believe  they  will  reject 
compulsory  processes  for  voluntary  ones,  and 
resist  blanket  expenditures  in  favor  of  more 
carefully  directed  ones. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  May  23.  1962.  there  ap- 
peared another  one  of  the  timely  and 
appropriate  articles  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  David  Lawrence,  entitled  "The 
Method  of  Medical  Care."  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Method  of  Mfdical  Care — The  Goal  Is 
Advocated  by  All  Sides,  blt  Financing 
Plan   Is  at  Issue 

(By  David  LawTence) 

Everybody  is  for  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  critics  and  ad- 
vocates of  specific  legislation  alike — all  recog- 
nize that  the  sick  must  be  cared  for  always. 

The  real  debate  is  over  what  method,  what 
plan,  what  means  of  financing  shall  be 
adopted.  Demagnguery  will  not  help  to  find 
the  solution 

President  Kennedy's  speech  on  Sunday  was 
not  an  adequate  outline  of  the  basic  Issues 
He  talked  off  the  cuff  on  a  television  hookup 
and  said  .^^ome  things  he  never  would  have 
said  if  he  had  prepared  his  speech  In  advance. 
There  were,  for  Instance,  sentences  like  these: 

"I  visited  twice,  yesterday  and  once  today, 
a  hospital,  where  doctors  labor  for  a  long 
time,  to  visit  my  father.  It  isn't  easy — It 
isn't  ea,<:y.  He  can  pay  his  bills,  but  other- 
wise I  would  be.  And  I'm  not  as  well  off 
as  he  is  But  what  happens  to  him  and  to 
others  when  they  put  their  life  savings  in, 
in  a  short  time''" 

It  so  happens  that  the  elder  Kennedy  is 
reportedly  worth  more  than  $100  million, 
and  the  President,  himself,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated in  the  press  reports,  is  worth  a  sum 
up  in  the  millions — some  say  $10  million. 

The  above  quotation  might  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  w-as  worrying 
about  hardship  upon  the  wealthy.  Actually, 
he  wasn't.  Later  on,  in  the  same  speech, 
he  said  the  millionaires  would  not  mind  con- 
tributing $12  a  month  to  social  security  and 
that,  anyway,  "the  National  Government, 
through  the  tax  laws,  already  takefe  care  of 
them,  because  over  65  they  can  deduct  all 
their  medical  expenses  " 

The  President  certainly  wasn't  describing 
a  situation  analogous  to  that  which  con- 
fronts many  people.  His  plan  calls  for  an 
increase    In    social    security    taxes — in    some 


cases  by  as  much  at  17  percent.  The  new 
tax  will  apply  to  74  million  persons  under 
social  sectirlty. 

All  this  l£  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
minority  who  may  get  sick  in  old  age  and 
have  to  go  to  a  hoepltal  or  nursing  home. 
The  new  project,  however,  doesn't  provide 
payments  for  doctors'  bills,  but  only  hospital 
costs  and  nursing  care  over  and  above  the 
first  $90.  Opponents  Insist  that  the  needy 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  a  direct  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  each  year  without  raising 
the  social  security  taxes.  The  objection  of 
the  President  to  this  Is  that  It  requires  a 
means  test,  or  what  he  called  In  his  Sunday 
speech  a  pauper's  oath. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  document  signed 
by  the  patient  would  be  confidential.  It's 
like  his  Income  tax  return,  which  certainly 
Ls  not  open  to  public  view. 

Many  persons  who  go  on  relief  have  to 
sign  certain  papers.  They  don't  seem  to 
mind  a  means  test.  ThA  Government  could. 
of  course,  designate  h%  another  name  the 
money  to  cover  the  needy.  It  could  be  called 
a  refund  on  previously  paid  taxes.  Persons 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  and  who  now 
are  without  means  would  hardly  object  to  a 
refund  of  what  they  have  paid  before  over 
the  years  to  cover  a  variety  of  social -welfare 
programs  of  the  Government  that  didn't 
benefit  them  directly. 

There's  a  law  on  the  statute  books  now  to 
take  care  of  the  aged  who  are  sick.  It  Is 
called  the  Kerr-MlUs  Act.  passed  In  1960.  It 
nuitoiies  funds  put  up  by  the  States  to  care 
for  those  who  cannot  pay  their  medical 
bills  It  covers  doctors  and  nursing  as  well 
as  hospital  bills  It  is  in  operation  in  many 
t^tates. 

Funds  fr)r  hospital  bills  for  the  aged  c:in 
be  provided  through  private  insurance  or 
from  general  taxes  and  thus  avoid  another 
cut  in  take-home  pay  for  the  workers  of 
America.  The  average  employee  realistically 
considers  his  take-home  pay  as  the  net 
amount  available  to  him  for  current  ex- 
penses, whether  he  or  she  Is  21  vears  old  or 
60. 

The  added  social  security  tax  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  is  estimated  at  $1.6  billion 
for  the  first  year  and  would  rise  to  $1.9  bil- 
lion in  5  years.  This  means  that  the  total 
take-home  pay  of  the  employee  and  the 
profits  of  corporations  will  be  cut  by  that 
amount.  For  the  employer  pays  half  of  the 
extra  social  security  tax  Increase 

Also,  when  an  item  of  $1.6  billion  is  added 
to  wage  costs  In  the  national  economy,  it 
is  eventually  reflected  In  higher  wages  and 
higher  prices  Workers  are  promptly  told 
by  the  labor  unions  that  the  cut  in  take- 
home  pay  will  be  offset  by  an  increase  in 
wages. 

A  direct  appropriation  by  Congress  could 
eventually  mean  less  exp>ense  than  the  social 
security  levy  It  could  be  Imposed  through 
the  general  tax  structure  on  those  who  could 
best  afford  to  pay  it. 

The  administration  plan,  moreover,  doesn't 
cover  everybody.  There  are,  for  instance,  9 
million  persons  in  the  labor  force,  including 
the  self-employed,  who  are  not  covered  now 
by  social  security.  Also,  about  3  million  in- 
dividuals already  65  years  of  age  or  older 
are  not  eligible  for  social  security  benefits 
and  would  receive  no  medical-care  aid  under 
the  Kennedy  plan. 

So  it  Isn't  a  case  of  hardhearted  folks  op- 
posing medical  care  for  the  aged  Every- 
body is  in  favor  of  this  benefit.  But  it  is 
a  case  of  hardheaded  financing  that  will  put 
the  least  burden  on  the  middle-aged  and 
the  young,  so  many  of  whom  for  long  years 
ahead  are  going  to  be  paying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment money  for  some  things  their  fami- 
lies may  never  need.  Systems  of  voluntary 
Insurance  are  popular  nowadays  and  are 
gradually  covering  more  and  more  people 

There  Is  supp>osed  to  be  political  mileage, 
however,   for   the   administration   In   raising 
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the  lasue  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  and 
giving  the  impression  that  the  critics  are 
cruel  persons  who  are  opposed  to  providing 
such  care. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  my  re- 
quest. Mr.  Douglas  Bryant,  associate  di- 
rector of  Hai-vard  University  Library,  has 
recenliy  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
connected  hbraiT  matters. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  mar.y  of  the  comments  he  has 
to  make.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  pro- 
posals will  be  "?  idely  discussed,  and  that 
some  construc'.ive  thought  will  be  given 
to  this  field,  which  has  not  lately  re- 
ceived much  attention 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  impression  that 
we  have  tended  to  take  for  granted  our 
Library  of  Congress — our  basic  working 
tool  which  underlies  all  our  useful 
scholarship,  the  responsible  work  of  our 
Congress,  and  the  very  culture  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  essential  that  the  libraries 
function  efSciently. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves  with  these  matters  and 
should  attempt  to  develop  a  well-coor- 
dinated and  forward-looking  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  interesting  memorandum  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objpction.  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Harvard   Untver-sity    Library. 

Cambridge,  Mas'i  .  May  I,  1962. 
To  the  Honorable  Claiborne  Pei-l: 

I.VTKODUCTIO!* 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum,  pre- 
pared In  response  to  your  request,  is  to  con- 
sider what  the  Library  of  Congress  does  and 
what  it  ought  to  do  for  the  Government  and 
the  Nation  generally.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  major  responsibilities  for  an  area 
In  which  the  Nation  urgently  needs  wise  and 
vigorous  leadership.  Consequently,  other 
agencies  with  closely  related  functions  will 
be  taken  Into  account,  and  some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  whole  question  of  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  affairs  of  Ameri- 
can research  libraries,  both  public  and 
private. 

The  present  program  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  related  agencies  will  be  out- 
lined, and  reasons  will  be  given  for  regard- 
ing it  as  Inadequate.  Specific  suggestions 
will  be  made  for  improvements  In  the  pres- 
ent program  and  for  additions  to  It  that 
clearly  seem  to  be  In  the  national  interest. 
Finally,  questions  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery will  be  examined. 

THE     PKXSrNT     PHOCRAM     OP     THE     LIBK^RT     OF 
CONCRKJS   AND    RrLATED    .'.CENCIES 

The  major  functions  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  might  have  been  assigned  to  three 
«■  four  separate  agencies.  Though  an  ex- 
planation of  why  they  have  been  combined 
would  call  for  a  study  of  history  rather  than 
of  administrative  logic,  the  results  appear 
to  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 

First,  of  course,  It  la  the  Congressional 
Library  as  Its  name  proclaims.  Provision  of 
superlative  reference  service  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  is  para- 
mount; indeed,  a  special  department,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  has  been 
responsible  for  this  function  since  1915. 

Second,  it  serves  as  the  general  library 
for  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 
Scores  of  working  libraries  must  be  main- 
tained by  Federal  agencies  of  all  kinds,  but 
the  Library  of  Congress  Is  the  central  collec- 


tion to  which  all  may  turn  for  library 
materials  and  reference  a&sistance  Coordi- 
nation of  Federal  libraries  can  prevent  need- 
less duplicauon  of  fac. lilies  -.nd  Linpr  ve 
the  service  that  Is  prov.d'Xi;  this  ca.ls  :'  ir 
contuiued  eCart  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  h:is  a  clear  rcsp:  ru.b._;:y  for  leader- 

Third.  11  h.'i^  long  beta  evident  that  the 
Library  01  Coi.gress.  desp.te  its  anachronistic 
nan.e.  ls  ine  Naii^nal  Library  of  the  United 
S:att:i.  It  has  received  American  publica- 
tions by  ci^pyright  deposit  for  more  than  a 
cer^-.ury.  and.  in  the  rational  interest,  it 
has  built  up  the  l.-trgest  collection  of  books 
in  ".he  c:iuntr7.  going  far  beyond  the  prob- 
ably d.rect  needs  of  Federal  agencies.  Serv- 
ice, moreover,  has  been  given  on  a  national 
basis:  the  Library  Is  open  to  scholars  who 
visit  \V^h;ng:.n.  it  lends  books  In  great 
:.  :mDcrs  tj  hbr^ries  throughout  the 
c-untry.  and  i:  makes  thousands  of  ph?to- 
gr.\ph.c  rfprc-ducl|ons  to  serve  reseaich 
:.-:>j3  everywhere 

Foi;rth.  it  has  become  a  natlon.^I  biblio- 
graphical center  and  the  keystone  In  a 
national  system  of  research  libraries  The 
National  Union  Catalog,  which  records  the 
location  of  books  In  research  collections 
through  jUt  the  countr/.  Is  an  Indispensable 
feature  of  the  machinery  of  Interllbrary  co- 
r>per?.t;on  that  aspires  to  enable  all  scholars 
to  draw  upon  the  holdlnes  of  all  American 
research  libraries  Printed  c  taloe  cards  have 
been  sold  by  the  rr.illirir.s,  thus  avoiding  great 
expendttiixes  by  American  libraries  for  dupli- 
cation of  cataloging.  The  development  and 
publication  of  its  system  of  classiacatlon 
and  subject  headln  -s  have  benefited  libraries 
everywhere,  as  have  numerous  bibliogr.iphi- 
cal  publications  and  other  projects,  many  of 
tlum  handled  by  the  Library  of  Congress  un- 
der contract  with  other  Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  the  National  Library's  functions 
are  not  confined  to  the  collection,  catalog- 
ing, and  circulation  of  books  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  it  enriches  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Capital  Ci-y  and  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  This  calls  for  particular  empha- 
sis in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Goverrunent  has  not  concerned  itself  with 
cultural  affairs  to  the  extent  that  many 
others  have  done.  Washington  would  be 
poorer  arti.stically  and  intellectually  without 
the  concerts  and  lectures  that  are  provided 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Among  the 
members  of  it^  staff  are  leaders  in  many  fields 
of  research,  and  the  program  for  consultants 
and  fellows  has  given  recognition  to  achieve- 
ment in  literature  and  music  as  well  as  In 
scholiu-ship.  The  Library  Is  a  major  col- 
lector and  publisher  Cif  recorded  f-^lk  music. 
Its  Hispanic  Foundation,  bringing  t<-)2ether 
and  emphasizing  resources  In  an  area  of 
particular  Imporiance.  has  genuinely  con- 
tributed to  cultural  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  activities  of 
some  other  Federal  agencies  are  clo,';elv  re- 
lated to  those  cf  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library  and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
now  recognized  as  the  national  librari'-s  in 
their  fields,  maintain  the  national  research 
collections  In  their  two  important  subjects. 
and  collecting  policies  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress reflect  this. 

The  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  compiles 
useful  statistics  of  libraries  of  all  kinds  It 
administers  the  program  of  grants  for  rural 
public  library  development  under  the  Library 
Services  Act  of  1956.  as  well  as  library  aspects 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  but 
It  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  public 
and   school,   rather   than   research,    libraries. 

An  account  of  Federal  activitie.;  directly 
affecting  libraries  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  major  publisher.  In  addition, 
many  of  Its  libraries  serve  the  general  public 
to   some   extent,    though    not   on    the    same 


scale  .as  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
nati'-'Uiil  research  collections  in  agriculture 
and  medicine,  and  m.any  of  its  agencies  spon- 
sor im.Dorti-nt  bibliographical  work,  some  of 
which,  a.s  has  been  noted.  Is  done  under 
contract  by  the  Library  cf  Congress. 

luterllbrary  co--peration  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  it  ought  to  be  emphitsized  that 
libraries  work  together  and  thare  their  re- 
sources to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Federal 
Ubraries,  university  and  other  research  li- 
braries whether  t<\x-supported  or  private. 
major  State  and  munlcipul  libraries,  and 
special  libraries  maintained  by  great  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms — all  have  tried  to 
make  their  holdings  kn-wn  to  one  anothor 
aiid  to  scholars  generally  through  the  i..-- 
tlonal  bibUographlcai  machinery  of  whl.h 
the  National  Union  Catalog  is  the  major  fea- 
ture, and  all  have  r^operited  by  means  f 
loans  and  photographic  reproduction.  Sixty 
research  libraries,  under  a  speciali?jt.oa 
agreement  kii'jwn  .is  the  Farmingtor  plan, 
have  tried,  m  the  national  interest,  to  insure 
more  comprehen.sive  r.nd  coordinated  cover- 
aze  of  current  f  re.gn  publ.,"aiioi.s.  The 
Midwest  Inter-lUbrary  Center  In  Chicago  Is 
a  regional  collection  cooperatively  managed 
and  supported  by  member  libraries,  and 
there  are  several  regional  biblloeraphlcal  In- 
furmatlon  centers.  Research  libraries 
throughout  the  country  draw  u;>ou  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  other  Federal  instltu- 
tloiLs;  they  also  contribute,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  supplying  the  Federal 
Government's    needs    for   research   materials. 

WHV   THE   PRE^NT  PROGR.\M   IS   IN.\DEQt7ATI 

Libraries  are  riiit  ends  in  themselves.  The 
present  research  library  system  of  the 
country  h.is  gro'»"n  up  In  response  to  the 
needs  of  schol.irs:  during  recent  years,  how. 
ever,  as  It  hfis  become  evident  that  research 
is  essential  to  national  survival,  needs  have 
lncre.i&ed  more  rapidly  than  libraries  have 
been  able  to  meet  them.  It  Is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  Importance  of  re- 
search, but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  the  materials  It  requires  are  grow- 
ing enormously  In  complexity  and  In  bulk. 
American  libraries  are  not  collecting  enough. 
Ih?  world  of  scholarship  was  once  relatively 
small;  now  it  embraces  every  country  and 
draws  upon  material  In  nearly  every  lan- 
gu  ige  The  printing  press,  moreover,  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  inexpen- 
sive devices  for  reproducing  and  dlsseml- 
nat.ng  the  written  word. 

It  is  not  enough  to  collect  the  output; 
bibliographical  apparatus  must  be  provided 
if  the  scholar  Is  to  know  what  has  been 
published,  whether  It  Is  likely  to  be  per- 
tinent, and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
.Scholarship  no  longer  moves  at  a  leisurely 
pace:  the  needs  are  urgent  Bibliographical 
machinery  has  failed  even  more  .seriously 
than  library  collecting  to  keep  up  with  the 
current  flo<od  of  publications  relevant  to 
serlou"  Investigation  and  research.  There  Is 
evidence  that  the  present  systems  are  break- 
ing down,  and  electronic  remedies  have  yet 
to  be  proved   generally  feasible. 

A  scarcely  less  serious  problem  confronts 
libr.iries  in  the  form  of  disintegrating  paper. 
Most  of  the  bcxiks  published  during  the  past 
century  have  been  printed  on  paper  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  for  another  hun- 
dred years;  It  will  be  necessary  to  repro- 
du':e  millions  of  books,  presumably  by  ml- 
crophotographlc  means.  If  their  content  Is 
to  be  preserved. 

The  present  program  of  American  research 
libraries  Is  not  good  enough,  and  It  cannot 
be  made  adequate  without  materially  In- 
creased Federal  participation.  The  foun- 
dations, particularly  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources,  support  experiments,  but  not  the 
long-term  programs  that  must  be  under- 
taken If  libraries  are  to  collect  all  they 
should,  to  provide  satisfactory  catalogs, 
indexes,  and  other  bibliographical  tools,  and 
to   preserve    for    posterity    as    much    of    the 
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record  of  our  civilization  as  ought  to  be 
preserved.  Cooperation  by  libraries  has 
great  achievements  to  its  credit,  but  the 
.strong  libraries,  which  are  always  taxed  most 
heavily  by  cooperative  efforts,  cannot  spend 
preat  sums  In  the  national  Interest  if  they 
must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their  own  con- 
stituencies whom  they  are  not  serving  ade- 
cjuately.  It  is  not  enough  to  share  resources 
if    their    total    Is   Inadequate 

WHAT     SHOULD     BE     DONE     BY     THE     LIBRARY     OF 
CO.NCRESS     AND     OTHER      FEDERAL     AGE.NCIES 

Strong  and  Imaginative  leadership  Is  a 
prime  need.  Library  service  to  research  is 
a  national  concern,  the  major  research  li- 
braries are  already  functioning  as  national 
Institutions,  and  only  planning  on  a  na- 
tional basis  can  hope  to  accomplish  what 
must  be  done.  Leadership  in  such  planning 
and  In  moving  toward  Its  objectives  ought 
to  come — not  exclusively,  to  be  sure,  but  in 
generous  measure-  from  tlie  National  Li- 
brary 

New  Federal  progr.iins  are  needed  in  at 
least    five   specific   areas: 

1.  Research  and  experimentation  should 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  technology  to  library 
purposes  Applications  of  mechanical  tech- 
niques to  bibliography  and  mechanical 
methods  of  information  storage  and  retrieval 
appear  to  be  so  promising  at  least  in  some 
fields  of  study,  and  the  benefits  to  American 
research  of  a  breakthrough  here  would  be 
so  great,  that  a  more  ambitious  effort  is  justi- 
fied than  the  uncoordinated  experiments 
now  underway 

2  The  underdeveloped  countries  should  be 
assisted  In  creating  or  sirengihening  their 
own  national  libraries  and  bibliographies 
listing  their  current  publications  This  will 
benefit  scholarship  throughout  the  world, 
will  contribute  to  friendly  and  fruitful  cul- 
tural relations  with  such  countries,  and  will 
directly  aid  .American  libraries  in  building 
up  tiieir  resources  without  wasteful  and  ex- 
pensive duplication  of  bibliographical  work 

3.  Our  responsibility  fur  preservation  of 
research  materials  on  disintegrating  paper 
calls  for  both  a  national  plan  of  action  by 
American  libraries  and  encouragement  to 
other  nation.*;  in  efforts  to  preserve  their  own 
publications  The  material  that  deserves  to 
be  preserved  must  be  identified  and  selected, 
large-scale  photographic  reproduction  must 
be  undertaken,  adequate  bibliographical  ap- 
paratus must  be  provided,  and  machinery  for 
di.'xscmination  should  make  what  Is  repro- 
duced available  to  scholars  everywhere  If 
the  effort  falls,  large  segments  of  the  useful 
record  of  civilization  will  be  lost:  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, libraries  will  be  enabled  to  serve 
scholarship  better  than  every  before.  The 
costs  will  be  large,  and  some  Federal  support 
is  es.sential  for   the  Nation's  well-being 

4  Federal  support  fur  research  libraries  in 
the  form  of  grants-in-aid  is  needed.  Just  as 
support  for  scientific  research  and  the  train- 
ing of  scientists  has  been  needed  during  re- 
cent years.  Indeed,  unless  libraries  are 
helped  to  meet  their  growing  obligations, 
there  is  a  danger  that  their  strenuous  efforts 
to  .serve  the  urgent  requirements  of  science 
will  cause  them  to  neglect  other  fields.  Fur- 
thermore, it  should  be  recognized  that  non- 
Government  institutions,  such  as  the  Mid- 
west Inter-Library  Center,  have  an  Integral 
part  In  the  national  research  library  system, 
and  they  should  be  federally  supported 
through  contracts  or  other  appropriate 
means. 

5.  Research  libraries  are  encountering  a 
serious  shortage  of  ciualified  personnel;  at 
the  same  time  they  require  special  skills  in 
languages  and  in  subject  fields  as  never  be- 
fore. A  program  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships Is  needed  to  recruit  and  train  profes- 
sional librarians:  unless  such  aids  to  training 
and  recruitment  are  available,  there  are  real 
risks  of  siphoning  off  too  high  a  proportion 
of  talented  young  people  into  science  tech- 


nology, and  other  disciplines  that  are  criti- 
cally dependent  upon  our  ability  to  mobilize 
the  pertinent  literature  effectively. 

Emphasis  on  the  new  programs  that  have 
been  described  above  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  importance  of  Improving  or 
extend  a  number  of  programs  to  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  Ls  already  committed 

1  The  scope  of  Its  acquisitions  programs 
should  be  considerably  broadened,  to  assure 
adequate  growth  of  the  collections,  both  In 
retrospective  publications  and  in  the  vastly 
increasing  world  output  of  research  mate- 
rials. It  should  also  actively  assist  other 
research  libraries  to  develop  satisfactory 
channels  for  the  procurement  of  materials 
otherwise  unusually  difScult  to  obtain,  such 
as  tlie  official  governm.ent  documents  of  other 
nations  and  microfilms  of  archival  materials. 

2  Library  of  Congress  holdings  and  Library 
of  Congress  cataloging  will  not  serve  the 
N.ition  as  effectively  as  they  should  until  ex- 
tensive backlocs  of  uncataloged  materials 
have  been  incorporated  Into  the  regular  col- 
lections, and  the  Library  has  been  provided 
will  manpower  sufficient  tc  catalog  cur- 
rent acquisitions  promptly. 

3.  Funds  should  be  appropriated  to  elim- 
inate the  current  arrear  in  recording  the 
holdings  of  American  libraries  in  the  Na- 
tional Union  Catalog.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  bibliography  In  existence;  it 
should  be  edited,  extended,  and  published  in 
bfx)k  form.  Current  additions  are  being  is- 
sued in  printed  volumes,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  the  project  has  thus  been  demon- 
strated 

4  The  current  National  Union  Catalog 
should     be     mechanized     (by     the     use     of 

punched  cards  or  other  electronic  tech- 
niques I  in  order  to  facilitate  Its  use  for  sub- 
ject bibliography,  to  reduce  duplication  of 
effort  in  research  library  cataloging,  and  to 
prcjvide  more  eCQcient  service  In  locating  re- 
search materials. 

5  Tlie  Library's  currently  limited  pro- 
gram of  specialized  subject  and  other 
scholarly  bibliographies  should  be  greatly  ex- 
jianded. 

6  Interllbrary  loan  and  phrtographlc  re- 
production services  ought  to  be  improved; 
what  the  Library  of  Congress  does  In  these 
fields  Is  so  useful  that  It  Is  worth  doing  very 
well  indeed 

7  Service  to  research  Is  not  the  sole  mis- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress;  it  should 
Initiate  and  develop  other  appropriate  activi- 
ties contributing  to  American  cultural  life 
Its  concerts  and  lectures,  consultants  and 
fellows,  and  recordings  have  been  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  Hispanic  Foundation.  A  re- 
view of  such  activities  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  they  have  been  undertaken  and  sub- 
sequently supported  only  when  private  gifts 
or  foundation  grants  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose Private  benefactors  are  welcome,  but 
it  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  National 
Library  to  depend  upon  them  Late  in  1959 
the  Carnegie  Corp  made  a  grant  to  establish 
a  small  Africana  section  and  to  assist  in  the 
devekpment  of  the  Library's  African  re- 
sources. This  is  clearly  a  governmental  rc- 
S[x3nslbliity.  however,  and  if  the  Library  now 
ought  to  go  further  and  establish  an  African 
Foundation,  public  funds  ought  to  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose. 

HOW    CAN     THE    FEDERAL    PROGRAM     BE 
ADMINISTERED' 

The  Federal  Government  Is  now  partici- 
pating in  research  library  affairs  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  activities  that 
have  been  proposed  here  would  also  directly 
involve  that  institution.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized officially  as  the  National  Library 
(Without  necessarily  changing  Its  name), 
and  its  national  responsibilities  should  be 
stated  explicitly  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Congress  will  henceforth  recognize  an 
obligation  to  support  work  that  the  Library 
must   undertake   in   order   to  carry   out   this 


mission.  Any  such  legislative  statement 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  formulated  very  care- 
fully; the  following  language  Is  offered  only 
as  an  indication  of  the  approach  that  might 
be  desirable: 

"The  mission  of  the  National  Library  is 
to  collect,  preserve,  and  disseminate  the 
words  recorded  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  It  should  Inform  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  its  holdings  and  facilitate  their 
use  It  should  supplement  the  collections 
and  further  the  work  of  other  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  taking  the  lead  In  efforts 
to  provide  American  scholarship  with  library 
service  of  the  high  quality  that  it  deserves 
and  that  the  national  Interest  requires.  It 
shovild  stimulate  and  enrich  the  cultural 
life  of  America  and  Its  cultural  Interchanges 
with  other  nations." 

The  proposed  legislation  should  also  recog- 
nize the  special  status  of  the  two  national 
research  collections  for  agriculture  and  med- 
icine, and  provide  for  the  possibility  of  other 
similar  collections  in  the  future. 

As  in  the  past,  the  success  of  the  Libr.iry 
will  depend  significantly  on  the  Interest  and 
understanding  of  the  members  of  the  joii.t 
committee.  In  the  future  It  will  be  even 
more  Important  that  joint  committee  mem- 
bers be  legislators  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  research  and  scholarship 
tliroughout  the  Nation. 

A  National  Library  Advisory  Board  should 
be  created.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  executive  branch  have  an  agency — 
v.iA  one  in  which  it  has  full  confidence-^to 
ad\  ue  it  on  library  affairs  and  to  speak  for  it 
The  officers  of  a  great  Institution,  particu- 
larly one  that  Is  not  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  cannot  serve  this  purpose;  they  in- 
evitably become  Identified  with  their  In- 
stitution, while  the  administration  needs 
objective  advice  on  this  Institution  and  it^ 
relations  with  others.  Likewise.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  those  for  whom  research  libraries 
are  created  and  maintained,  the  scholars,  be 
well  represented  at  top  levels  of  the  national 
library  planning. 

The  Board,  then,  should  be  appointed  bv 
the  President  and  should  be  given  responsi- 
bility for  reviewing  policy  and  operations 
and  for  advising  the  President  and  Federal 
agencies  on  the  planning  and  execution  of 
national  library  programs  and  on  interde- 
partmental library  matters  within  the  Fed- 
eral establishment.  Its  members,  perhaps 
10  or  12  in  number,  should  Include  leaders 
in  research,  scholar-administrators  such  as 
university  presidents  and  deans,  librarians 
of  major  research  libraries.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  other  distinguished  citizens 
It  should  work  closely  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  as  the  head  of  the  major  Federal 
agency  operating  In  this  field,  but  should 
have  a  smull  staff  of  Its  own 

From  what  has  been  said  already  It  is 
evident  that,  while  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  appro- 
priately attached  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  Library's  other 
functions — the  Copyright  Office,  services  to 
agencies  of  the  Government  generally,  and 
services  as  the  National  Library — logically 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  executive  If, 
however,  it  was  thought  that  a  proposal  for 
transferring-  the  Library  of  Congress  from 
the  legislative  branch  to  the  executive  would 
encounter  serious  practical  difficulties,  it 
would  not  be  essential  to  pursue  It. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  executive  agency 
to  be  responsible  for  leadership,  planning, 
and  coordination  in  the  research  library 
field.  The  decision  to  recommend  an  In- 
dependent advisory  board  was  reached  after 
a  v:iiicty  of  possibilities  had  been  consid- 
ered At  first  sight  there  might  appear  to 
be  alternatives,  and  these  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned here  even  though  the  first  two  are 
regarded  as  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  the 
third  would  not  meet  national  research 
library  needs,  and  the  fourth  Is  probably 
unf'a.'ible. 
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1.  An  Office  of  Library  Affairs  might  be 
established  In  the  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  thla  would  supplant 
the  Library  Services  Branch  that  Is  now 
within  the  Office  of  Education  and  would 
be  coordinate  with  that  Office.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, .  nd  Welfare,  In  any  case,  presumably 
should  administer  grants  to  research  li- 
braries If  they  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
simple  formula.  Departmental  bureaucracy, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  promise  the  sort 
of  leadership  in  research  library  affairs  that 
Is  needed. 

2.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  might 
seem  a  logical  agency  for  coordination  of 
Federal  library  programs  and  development  of 
national  research  library  resources.  It  Is 
chartered,  after  all,  as  an  establishment  for 
the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men,"  It  includes  such  Institutions 
as  the  National  Gallery,  and  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  In  the  executive  branch  with 
a  high-level  Board  of  Regents.  Such  an 
assignment,  however,  would  not  be  in  line 
with  its  present  scope  of  activity,  and  could 
not  be  recommended. 

3.  It  might  someday  be  desirable  to  estab- 
lish ^  Department  of  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Affairs  and  transfer  to  It  such  agencies  as 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. This  would  not  be  a  good  place  for 
either  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  in  any  case  it  appears  thnt 
now  Is  not  che  time  to  advocate  a  new  Cab- 
inet Department  In  this  field. 

4.  In  many  ways,  the  proposed  Federal 
participation  in  research  library  affairs  re- 
sembles the  work  of  the  National  Srience 
Foundation  in  its  area  (though  the  finan- 
cial magnitude  of  the  library  program  would 
be  small  by  comparison  i ,  and  there  would  be 
advantages  In  establishing,  instead  of  the 
National  Library  Advisory  Board  that  has 
been  recommended,  a  National  Research  Li- 
brary Foundation.  Such  an  organization 
would  use  existing  agencies  and  macninery 
Insofar  as  possible,  contracting  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  but  would  have  funds  of  its 
own  with  which  to  make  grants  for  work 
undertaken  In  the  national  interest.  The 
major  argument  against  this  is  that  pubMc 
sentiment  might  not  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  foundation  in  a  field  that  lacks  the 
broad  appeal  of  science.  The  Advlsorv  Board 
offers  a  more  cautious,  but  probably  more 
feasible,  approach. 

The  Library  of  Congress  differs  elgnifl- 
cantly  from  other  governmental  agencies.  It 
is  a  great  institution  with  special  respon- 
sibilities to  Its  Government,  but  It  also 
serves  Individual  scholars  and  other  libraries 
of  all  kinds  throughout  the  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  the  major  instrument  through 
which  the  Government  participates  in  re- 
search library  concerns.  Furthermore,  the 
Library  of  Congress  Is  anomalous  because  of 
the  historical  accident  of  its  attachment  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Though  it  would  be  desirable,  it  is  not 
essential  to  transfer  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  the  executive;  but  it  is  essential  that 
legislation  recognize  officially  what  the 
Library  is  and  what  it  ought  to  do.  and  that 
a  National  Library  Advisory  Board  (If  not  a 
National  Research  Library  Foundation)  be 
e.'Jtibllshed  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  Federal  Government  must  lead,  not 
by  imposing  a  program  upon  the  Nation's  re- 
search libraries,  but  by  encouraging  schol- 
ars and  librarians  to  formulate  their  needs 
and  to  plan  nationally.  Leadership  calls, 
abnve  all.  for  appointment  of  the  best  men 
fv.iilable  to  the  Advisory  Board  and  for  a 
Librarian  of  Congress  who  is  determined  to 
mai^e  the  Library  all  that  it  ought  to  be. 
both  within  the  Government  and  in  its  role 
as  the  leading  library  of  the  Nation.  The 
Librarian  of  Congress  must  be  a  man  who 
can  administer  an  extremely  diversified  and 


organically  complex  Institution;  in  addition, 
he  must  make  important  decisions  on  tech- 
nological InnovatioriB  in  bibliography  pro- 
foundly affecting  the  access  of  scholars  to 
information,  supervise  the  building  up  of 
enormotia  research  collections,  exercise  Imag- 
inative leadership  nationally,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Library's  unique  opportuni- 
ties for  contributing  to  American  cultur;il 
life.  Even  an  Ideal  Librarian  would  require 
the  support  and  coimsel  of  a  strong  advisory 
board. 

Appointing  a  board  and  defining  a  pro- 
gram will  accomplish  little,  however,  luiless 
continued  support  for  the  Board  and  Its 
program  can  be  enlisted  from  the  Congress. 
the  numerous  nongovernmental  institutions 
that  must  participate,  and  frum  the  public 
generally.  The  Library  of  Congre.'^s  and 
America's  other  major  research  libraries  are 
large  and  complex;  the  Nation  mubt  make 
sure  that  they  are  also  strong  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  requirements  of  both 
Government  and  modern  scholarfhip,  and 
agile  enough  even  to  anticipate  these  de- 
mands. 

Rf.spcctfully  submitted. 

Douglas  W    Bryant. 


HEALIH  INSURANCE  FOR  AGED 
PEOPLE  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  article  in  the  May  14  issue  of  News- 
week ma.gazine  'Who  Would  Pay  For 
It?"  Raymond  Moley  discussed  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  provide  health 
insurance  for  aged  people  under  the 
social  security  system. 

Mr.  Moley  discussed  at  some  length 
the  alleged  limitations  of  the  social  se- 
curity approach  to  health  care  costs,  but 
his  own  recommendation  for  solving  the 
problem  of  the  costs  of  health  care  of  the 
a-Tcd  is  not  set  forth  until  almost  the 
end  of  the  article.  He  recommends  a 
study  of  the  facts.  If  the  facts  show  that 
the  health  needs  of  the  aped  are  not  now 
being  adequately  met  by  private  and 
philanthropic  sources,  thrn  "Govern- 
ment should  help."  Mr.  Moley  makes 
no  presentation  which  suggests  the  facts 
are  not  available — as  they  are — or  have 
not  been  studied — as  they  have.  He 
omits  mentioning  that  Marion  Folsom 
and  Arthur  Flemming,  the  Secretaries 
of  HEW  under  President  Eisenhower, 
and  every  person  who  has  held  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  under 
any  administration — tiie  very  people 
who  had  the  responsibility  to  make  such 
studies— are  unanimous  in  their  conclu- 
sions. Not  only  do  they  all  find  a  groat 
need  but  they  all  find  that  ba'^ic  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  is  the  most  appropriate  solution. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Moley  is  about 
170  years  late  in  raising  his  question 
about  whether  "Government  should 
help."  Since  1793  when  the  Congress 
provided  for  health  care  aid  to  some 
members  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  ETOvernnients 
have  continued  to  carry  on  health  care 
programs  of  various  kinds.  For  the 
health  care  costs  of  the  aged  population, 
Government  sources  already  contribute 
over  $1  billion  annually,  one-quarter  of 
their  total  expenditures  for  health  care 
No  reputable  student  of  the  subject  be- 
lieves that  the  medical  care  of  the  aeed 
can  be  met  without  some  Government 
programs.     The    question    is    obviously 


then  not  "whether"  but  "how"  it  shall 
be  done. 

Mr.  Moley  suggests  help  to  the  aged 
through  "private  insurance,  philan- 
thropy, the  doctors  themselves  and  rela- 
tives." It  has  been  well  established  that 
aged  people,  living  on  small  retirement 
incomes — mainly  social  security  bene- 
fits— cannot  afford  the  high  premiums 
necessary  to  buy  adequate  private  health 
insurance  protection.  The  premiums  for 
their  insurance  must  necessarily  be  high 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  higher  rate  of 
illncsvS  of  aged  people.  The  children  and 
other  relatives  of  the  aged  must,  of 
course,  raise  and  educate  their  own 
cluldren;  often,  liiey  can  pay  for  the  cost 
of  their  parents'  serious  illnesses  only  at 
sacrifices  to  the  third  generation. 
Plulanthropy  and  the  doctors  themselves 
are  helping,  but  no  one  believes  that 
charity— no  matter  how  well  intended- 
is,  or  should  be,  a  solution.  Doctors 
cannot  pay  lio.<^pital  bills  for  their  pa- 
tients, and  the  practice  of  undercharg- 
ing poor  patients  and  overcharging  rich 
ones  is  po.ssible  only  for  those  doctors 
with  rich  patients.  This  Robin  Hood 
method  of  charging  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr  Moleys  specific  objections  to  tlie 
social  security  approach  are  confusing. 
He  pxpres.sos  his  concern  that  health  in- 
surance under  social  security  would  not 
i:)rovide  enough — it  would  not  provide 
enough  health  services,  it  would  not 
cover  enough  aged  people.  Would  he 
favor  it  if  it  covered  more?  He  suggests 
he  is  countering  "extravagant  claims" 
about  the  proposal,  but  indicates  no- 
wliere  who  made  such  claims.  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  it  clear  that  tlie 
propo.sal  would  cover  costs  of  hospital 
care  and  .some  related  services — out- 
patient diagnostic  services,  posthospital 
nursing-home  care  and  visiting  nurse 
and  similar  home  care.  The  proposal 
concentrates  on  the  cost  of  serious  ill- 
ness where  hospitalization  is  needed  and 
the  cost  is  often  catastrophic.  Does  Mr 
Moley  suggest  it  should  concentrate  on 
routine  day-to-day  health  expenses? 

Mr.  Moley  also  alleges  that  the  pro- 
posal does  not  cover  all  the  old  people 
who  may  need  help."  In  1964.  the  first 
full  year  the  proposed  program  would 
be  in  effect.  5  out  of  6  aged  persons  would 
be  immediately  eligible  under  the  pro- 
posal. The  number  will  continue  to  rise 
in  the  future  until  95  percent — or 
more — would  be  eligible.  Of  the  rela- 
tively few  not  covered,  most  would  be 
eligible  for  health  care  under  other  pub- 
lic programs — from  which  they  are  often 
already  receiving  cash  payments — such 
as  the  Federal  employees'  retirement 
program,  the  veterans'  program  and 
old-age  a.ssistance.  Retired  physicians 
would  generally  not  be  covered.  Would 
Mr.  Moley  favor  the  plan  if  it  were 
bioadencd  to  include  all  these  groups? 
Mr.  Moley  tells  us  that  "the  worker  can 
pa5;ly  calculate  what  he  will  pay"  under 
the  health  insurance  propo.sal  and  con- 
cludes that  "it  is  a  lot  of  money."  How- 
ever, he  omits  to  say  what  the  cost 
of  health  insurance  to  the  worker  would 
be:  instead  he  gives  the  cost  for  the 
entire  .social  security  program.  The 
answer  is  that  an  employee  earning 
$4,800  a  year  would  pay  $1  a  month  for 


health  insurance.  The  employee  earning 
over  $4,800  would  pay  slightly  more — be- 
cause of  the  proposed  Increase  in  the 
social  security  earnings  base  frwn  $4,800 
to  $5.200 — but  he  would  receive  in  return 
not  only  health  insurance  but  increased 
cash  monthly  old-age.  stirvivors,  and 
disability  insurance  benefits  protection 
biisod   on  his  higher  covered   earnings. 

The  increase  in  taxes  which  Mr. 
Moley  discusses  is,  in  major  part,  the 
increase  already  provided  for  in  law 
to  finance  the  present  social  security 
proiram.  His  complaint  that  the  social 
security  tax  is  "discriminatory"  since  it 
falls  only  on  those  protected  under  the 
program  also  applies  to  the  present  pro- 
pram.  He  apparently  objects  to  the  basic 
principle  of  .social  security — protection 
only  for  those  who  contribute.  His 
thesis — unspoken  though  it  may  be — Is 
therefore  one  of  opposition  to  the  social 
security  proeram  in  general.  Does  he 
propose  the  abolition  of  social  security? 

Mr.  Moley  beheves  that  the  additional 
taxes  under  the  King-Anderson  bill  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  benefit  cost. 
He  tells  us  that  "the  total  cost  to  which 
I  have  referred  must  be  a  vague  guess." 
because  the  plan  must  deal  with  "psy- 
chological imponderables."  Such  "psy- 
chological imponderables" — if  they  exist- 
ed— might,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  program  might  be 
overestimated — but  Mr.  Moley  is  sure  It 
would  be  the  other  way. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
figuring  the  cost  of  health  insurance  ben- 
efits. If  this  were  true,  no  private  in- 
surance company  or  Blue  Cross  organiza- 
tion could  provide  health  insurance  for 
the  aged.  These  costs  have  in  fact  been 
calculated,  but  the  premium  rates  for 
adequate  private  insurance  are  too  higlr 
for  most  aged  people  to  afford.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  administration's 
proposal  was  prepared  on  a  sound  basis, 
after  careful  study  of  all  available  data 
including  several  national  surveys  of 
aged  people  and  the  experience  and 
records  of  private  insurance  carriers. 
1'he  "competent  actuaries"  who  made  the 
higher  estimates,  to  which  Mr.  Moley 
refers,  are  those  in  the  employ  of  health 
Insurance  companies  where  some  self- 
interest  may  be  present  and  may  influ- 
ence the  figures.  The  Government  ac- 
tually who  made  the  estimates  used  for 
the  proposed  program  is  a  nationally  and 
internationally  known  authority  whose 
competence  is  unquestioned  in  the  pro- 
fession. Does  Mr.  Moley  have  evidence 
to  the  contraiT? 

The  vague  charges  about  "imponder- 
ables" are  reminiscent  of  the  charges 
leveled  in  1956  at  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  proposal  to  provide  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  under  social  security.  Five 
years  of  actual  experience  with  the  disa- 
bility program  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  estimates  were  not  too 
low.  but  instead  included  a  substantial 
safety  margin.  The  same  actuary  who 
made  the  disability  estimates  Is  now 
making  the  health  insurance  estimates. 

Mr.  Moley  seeks  evidence  from  British 
experience  for  his  charges  that  the  ad- 
ministration's cost  estimates  are  too  low. 
Of  course,  the  proposed  health  insur- 
ance    program     has     no     resemblance 


whatsoever  to  the  British  National 
Health  Service,  which  owns  the  hospitals 
and  employs  the  doctors,  covers  people  of 
all  ages,  and  is  financed  mainly  from  the 
General  Treasury  rather  than  through 
social  insurance.  Furthermore,  the 
British  experience  over  a  period  of  years 
shows  that  the  cost  of  their  health  serv- 
ices has  been  a  very  stable  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  so  that  costs  do 
seem  predictable.  Even  if  British  ex- 
perts could  not  prepare  good  estimates 
it  would  not  show,  as  Mr.  Moley  says, 
"That  no  Government  experts  could 
safely  estimate"  the  costs.  Is  Mr.  Moley 
suggesting  that  experience — which  he  in- 
accurately describes — with  one  estimate 
in  one  country,  for  a  different  kind  of 
program,  is  the  kind  of  fact  that  is 
needed  to  evaluate  the  proposal  to  in- 
clude health  insuiance  for  aged  persons 
in  our  social  insurance  program? 

In  another  article,  in  the  May  21  issue. 
"A  Word  to  the  Elderly,"  Mr.  Moley  again 
discusses  the  health  insurance  proposal 
and  states  we  must  "consider  the  subject 
in  the  light  of  clear  reason."  As  men- 
tioned above,  in  his  previous  article  he 
has  said  that  we  need  a  "real  examina- 
tion of  the  facts"  to  determine  'if  Gov- 
ernment should  help."  One  week  later, 
he  has  apparently  decided  unequivocally 
that  there  is  "a  grave  public  problem" 
and  "that  problem  is  the  individual, 
personal  plight  of  an  indeterminate 
number  of  elderly  Americans."  He  is 
imfamiliar  with  the  facts  about  the  num- 
ber of  the  aged  who  face  financial  crises 
because  of  ill  health — apparently  he  is 
unaware  that  the  average  person  at- 
taining 65  can  expect  two  or  three  hos- 
pital stays  before  he  dies  and  a  couple 
can  expect  twice  as  many.  How  many 
aged  couples  can  face  4.  5,  or  6  hospital 
stays  without  fear  of  financial  catas- 
trophe? Fifty  percent  of  the  aged  have 
less  tha^$  1.000  in  the  bank  or  in  bonds 
or  similar  assets. 

Mr.  Moley  also  has  arrived  at  a  solu- 
tion to  the  grave  problem  of  health 
care.  The  word  to  the  elderly  is  that 
their  health  care  should  be  provided  on 
the  basis  of  a  means  test — that  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  the  pauper's 
oath.  He  alleges  that  "without  such 
tests  there  can  be  no  solution  for  the  real 
crises  that  some  Americans  must  face  as 
the  shadows  darken  in  the  twilight  years 
of  life."  Does  Mr.  Moley  suggest  that 
these  elderly  Americans  will  find  their 
twilight  years  brightened  through 
means-test  investigations  of  their  per- 
sonal financial  affairs — or,  as  many 
States  require,  an  investigation  of  the 
financial  status  of  their  adult  children 
and  their  families  to  determine  if  they 
should  pay  their  parents'  medical  bills? 
Is  Mr.  Moley  suggesting  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  made  in  1935  that  social  insur- 
ance without  a  means  test  should  be  the 
basic  system  used  to  provide  security 
against  the  fear  of  dependency  upon 
charity  and  public  assistance  in  old  age? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
articles  from  Newsweek  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Moley.  the  first,  under  date  of  May  14, 
entitled  "Who  Would  Pay  For  It?"  and 
the  second  entitled  "A  Word  to  the  El- 
derly," under  date  of  May  21. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  Newsweek,  May  14,  1962 ) 

Who  Would  Pat  roa  It? 

( By  Raymond  Moley ) 

The  idea  of  Government  medical  care  for 
the  aged  under  social  security  was  not  new  in 
1960.  But  In  that  year  there  were  exhaustive 
congressional  hearings  and  debates,  and  the 
subject  wa-^  a  campaign  Issue.  Since  then  It 
has  been  a  leading  subject  of  discussion 
everywhere. 

Considering  this  full  educational  coverage. 
the  wonder  rises  that,  even  with  the  cyni- 
cism concerning  public  Intelligence  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  political  life,  extravagant 
claims  are  now  made  about  the  King- Ander- 
son bill,  claims  as  to  cost  and  also  benefit."!. 
The  matter  is  not  complex  when  we  limit 
our$<'Ues  to  who  would  pay  for  It  and 
how  much  and  how  long,  and  who  would 
receive  aiid  what  they  would  get 

Under  the  proposal,  there  would  be  added 
to  t'.ie  present  and  future  rates  of  sorirl 
security  taxes.  In  1963  and  thereafter,  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike.  Employees  are  told  that  this 
will  buy  protection  In  their  old  age.  That 
protection  would  be  up  to  90  days  of  hos- 
pitalization, up  to  180  days  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing-home services,  home  health  services  not 
exceeding  240  visits  a  year,  and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  servlcee.  The  patient 
would  pay  $10  a  day  for  9  days  for  hospitali- 
zation. Also.  $20  for  diagnostic  service. 
There  would  be  no  free  medical  or  surgical 
services  by  physicians,  and  the  kind  of 
drugs,  etc .  would  be  lUnlted.  For  every 
beneficiary  there  would  have  to  be  a  90- 
day  wait  before  a  repeat. 

LOW    GUESSES 

That  is  vkbat  the  workers  would  get  when 
he  is  old  enough.  He  can  easily  calculate 
what  he  would  pay  for  this  future  benefit. 
It  is  a  lot  of  money.  And  It  haa  nothing 
to  do  witli  his  own  protection  meanwhile, 
or  his  children's,  or  his  wife's. 

Uidr  tie  pre!;cnt  law  the  social  security 
tax  Will  rise  and  rise.  In  1962  It  is  3  ^g  per- 
cent on  employer  and  employee  alike.  In 
1'j63-C5  it  will  be  3^,  percent.  In  1966-C7 
it  Will  be  4 '8  percent  on  each.  In  1968  it 
will  be  45g  pendent.  If  the  King-Anderson 
bin  passes,  one-fourth  of  1  percent  would 
be  added  In  1963  and  thereafter.  The  self- 
employed  would  pay  higher  percentages  all 
along.  And  the  base  pay  subject  to  tax 
would  be  raised  from  $4  800  to  »5.200. 

This  tax  bite  for  social  security  (including 
the  King- Anderson  addition)  for  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  would  In  1968  amount 
to  ibOl.  or  $21  12  a  month  each — an  Increase 
of  76  percent  from  1981. 

All  this  is  based  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Government  tliat  the  plan  would  cost  tl 
billion  a  year  for  a  while.  But  like  all  Gov- 
ernment guess<«,  this  la  probably  too  low. 
Competent  actuaries  put  the  figure  at  two 
or  more  times  that  amount. 

rNEftrrrABLE  coverage 

This  ti\x  is  discriminatory.  It  falls  on 
only  those  who  pay  social  security  taxe.";, 
excluding  all  others.  It  is  compulsory. 
But  the  need  Is  alleged  to  be  a  nationr.l 
responsibility,  and  If  that  be  so  It  should 
l)e  paid  by  all,  not  some,  of  the  taxpa>ers. 

And  consider  the  small  businessman  with 
a  few  employees.  He  cannot  generally  ir*- 
crease  his  prices  to  cover  this  expense.  H'.s 
plight  Is  already  obvious.  It  would  be  much 
greater  under   the  King- Anderson   plan. 

There  can  be  no  argument  about  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  national  obligation  to  make 
sure  that  no  elderly  person  shall  lack  medi- 
cal and  nursing  care.  This  country  is  rich 
enough,  and  Its  people  are  humane  enough 
to  recognize    that.     Help   is  and  should   be 
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provided  by  private  inB\atmce,  philanthropy, 
the  doctors  themselves,  and  relatives.  If. 
after  a  real  examination  of  the  facts,  this 
is  proved  to  be  inadequate,  the  Government 
should  help.  But  the  King-Anderson  bill  is 
not  really  protection  for  the  aged.  It  is  in- 
equitable because  It  does  not  cover  all  the 
old  people  who  may  need  the  care. 

The  total  cost  to  which  I  have  referred 
must  be  a  vague  guess,  because  the  plan 
must  deal  with  psychological  imponderables. 
It  is  not  based  upon  demonstrated  need, 
and  it  was  shown  in  Britain  that  no  gov- 
ernment experts  could  safely  estimate  the 
number  of  those  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  something  free. 

Next  week  I  shall  consider  the  plan  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  present  and  probable 
aged  population. 


(Prom   Newsweek,   May   21,   1962] 

A  Word  to  the  Elderly 

(By  Ra3rmond  Moley) 

It  is  unfortunate,  not  to  say  tragic,  that 
the  p'-oblem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
may  be  resolved  In  a  climate  of  blazing 
emotion.  And  so  It  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  clear  reason. 

This  is  not  merely  a  scramble  for  votes  by 
the  President  on  the  one  hand  and  the  or- 
ganized medical  profession  on  the  other.  It 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  Presi- 
dential or  party  prestige.  Nor  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  autumn  elections.  Nor  as  a 
game  of  matching  statistics. 

It  is  the  determination,  perhaps  for  all 
time,  of  the  answer  to  a  grave  public  prob- 
lem. That  problem  is  the  individual,  per- 
sonal plight  of  an  indeterminate  number  of 
elderly  Americans.  There  has  been  no  way 
to  determine  the  Identity  and  number  of 
elderly  people  who  are  in  need  of  medical 
care  which  they  are  unable  to  get.  There  is 
also  an  Indeterminate  number  of  people  over 
66  or  approaching  that  age  who,  because  of  a 
physical  or  financial  crisis,  may  be  in  need 
in  the  future.  Many  an  Individual  who  is 
presently  enjoying  the  best  of  health  and  Is 
well  protected  by  savings  may  face  difficul- 
ties because  of  the  onset  of  Illness  or  the 
withering  away  of  savings  because  of  Govern- 
ment-promoted inflation.  These  are  the 
people  we  must  think  about.  And  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  Congress  should  be 
such  as  to  make  sure  that  such  cases  shall 
be  helped. 

TOO    MUCH.    NOT   ENOUGH 

The  King-Anderson  bill  is  not  such  a 
solution.  Its  roots  go  back  to  a  foolish  and 
demogogic  political  slogan.  There  should 
be,  as  it  was  shouted  from  hundreds  of  plat- 
forms, no  paui>er's  oath.  This  meant  that 
there  should  be  no  consideration  of  need  in 
providing  medical  benefits  for  the  elderly. 
Such  tests  of  need,  it  was  said,  are  degrad- 
ing. The  orators  said  that  there  should  be 
no  prying  eye  of  authority  into  the  personal 
affairs  of  Americans.  And  so  the  answer  was 
to  spray  the  bounty  over  everyone  getting 
social  security  payments. 

Such  an  atomlzation  of  the  resources  of 
gfovemment  would  not  be  a  solution  to  the 
individual  problems  which  I  have  mentioned 
above.  It  would  give  too  much  for  many 
and  not  enough  for  some.  It  would  make 
available  to  certain  millions  a  number  of 
days  in  a  hospital  and/or  a  nursing  home. 
But  the  recipients  would  have  to  pay  certain 
initial  costs.  It  would  not  supply  surgical 
or  medical  care  by  a  practicing  physician. 
The  drugs  available  would  be  limited.  And 
because  of  the  heavy  demands  for  unneces- 
sary care,  there  would  certainly  be  a  deteri- 
oration of  the  services  to  the  most  needy 
cases.  After  10  years  of  experience  with 
generalized  medical  services  in  Britain,  it 
was  shown  that  with  the  influx  of  the  less 
needy,  the  more  needy  were  getting  less  than 
before  the  plan  was  Initiated. 


MANY  CIRCUMSTANCES 

The  Federal  Government  would  be  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  for  such  a  shotgun 
approach.  Proponents  estimate  the  cost  at 
91  billion  a  year.  Competent  authorities  put 
the  figure  at  more  than  twice  that  amount 
And  experience  shows  that  such  Government 
estimates  are  almost  always  too  low.  After 
a  few  years,  the  costs  rise  higher  and  higher. 
Consider  the  costs  of  OASI  benefits.  In  1949 
we  were  told  that  the  OASI  cost  would  not 
reach  $12  billion  until  1999.  But  In  the  10 
years  that  followed,  the  cost  rose  to  $11  bil- 
lion. Meanwhile,  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
social  security  tax  rates  threefold,  and  by 
1968  the  tax  bite  on  employer  and  employe 
together  will  be  more  than  9  percent  without 
the  tax  raise  required  by  the  King-Anderson 
proposal. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  people  over  65 
are  alike  only  with  respect  to  age  Four  mil- 
lion are  working.  Four  million  pay  Income 
taxes.  Some  millions  are  getting  pensions 
or  annuities  in  addition  to  social  security 
benefits.  And  there  are  between  2  m'Ulon 
and  3  million  people  over  65  who  would  not 
be  eligible  under  the  King- Anderson  plan 
Also,  among  all  the  elderly  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  of  healthfulness.  productivity, 
and  physical  and  mental  vigor. 

There  are,  In  fact,  needs  tests  now  for  prac- 
tically every  benefit  given  by  the  Government. 
Without  such  tests  there  can  be  no  solution 
for  the  real  crises  that  some  Americans  must 
face  as  the  shadows  darken  in  the  twilight 
years  of  life. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
UPHOLDING  THE  CONSTITUTION- 
ALITY OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  ago  txDday  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the  con.stitu- 
tionality  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
Justice  Cardozo  wrote: 

Needs  that  were  narrow  or  parochUil  a 
century  ago  may  be  interwoven  in  our  day 
with  the  well-oelng  of  the  Nation.  What  is 
critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the  times. 
The  hope  behind  this  statute  is  to  save  men 
and  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  poorhouse 
as  well  as  from  the  haunting  fear  that  such 
a  lot  awaits  them  when  Journeys  end  is  near 

Justice  Cardozo  went  on  to  say: 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  65  years  of  age  or  over  Is  increasing 
proportlonatelv  as  well  as  absolutely.  What 
is  even  more  Important,  the  number  of  such 
persons  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  is 
growing  at  a  threatening  pace.  The  problem 
is  plainly  national  in  area  and  dimensions 
Only  a  power  that  Is  national  can  serve  the 
interests  of  ai:. 

A  quarter  century  after  this  decision, 
the  contributory  social  insurance  pro- 
gram has  grown  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  important  source  of  retirement  in- 
come for  the  aged  of  this  country.  For 
more  than  half  of  the  aged  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  the  benefits  paid  under 
this  program  are  the  only  significant 
source  of  regular  income,  and  for  most 
of  the  others  it  is  their  major  source  of 
income.  Social  security  now  provides 
the  economic  base  for  retirement  plan- 
ning for  practically  everyone.  Eighty- 
seven  percent  of  the  people  now  becom- 
ing 65  are  protected  under  the  program 
and  in  the  future  this  percentage  will  rise 
to  95  percent  or  more.  Seventeen  million 
beneficiaries — aged  people,  the  disabled, 


widows,  and  orphans — are  receiving  |1 
billion  monthly  in  benefits. 

Although  social  insurance  was  little 
known  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  1937, 
today  it  represents  a  vast  investment  in 
economic  security  for  practically  every 
American  family.  The  younger  genera- 
tion takes  its  social  insurance  protection 
for  granted  as  much  as  it  takes  for 
granted  public  education  or  a  Govern- 
ment-operated postal  service.  And  this 
wide  acceptance  has  been  earned. 
Twenty-five  years  of  operation  of  the 
program  has  shown  that  social  insurance 
has  been  successful  in  protecting  the 
families  of  America  against  the  poverty 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  old 
age.  disability  or  death  of  the  family 
breadwinner  in  a  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety. The  basic  soundness  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  affirmed  time  and  again. 

Only  recently— in  1960— the  Supreme 
Court  spoke  again  on  social  security: 

The  srx:lal  security  system  may  be  accu- 
rately described  as  a  form  of  social  Insurance, 
enacted  pursuant  to  Congress  power  to 
"spend  money  In  aid  of  the  general  welfare," 
whereby  persons  gainfully  employed,  and 
those  who  employ  them,  are  taxed  to  permit 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  retired  and 
disabled,  and  their  dependents.  Plainly  the 
expectation  is  that  many  members  of  the 
present  productive  work  force  will  In  turn 
become  beneficiaries  rather  than  supporters 
of  the  program.  But  each  worker's  benefits. 
though  flowing  from  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  national  economy  while  actively 
employed,  are  not  dependent  on  the  degree 
to  which  he  was  called  upon  to  support  the 
system  by  taxation.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
noncontractual  Interest  of  an  employee  cov- 
ered by  the  act  cannot  be  soundly  analogized 
to  that  of  the  holder  of  an  annuity,  whose 
right  to  benefits  are  bottomed  on  his  con- 
tractual premium  payments. 

Does  the  Supreme  Court  suggest  in 
these  words — indicating  clearly  as  they 
do  that  there  is  not  a  contractual  right 
to  benefits — that  the  program  is  there- 
fore unsound  and  unable  to  meet  today's 
needs?  Not  at  all.  The  Court  goes  on 
to  say : 

To  engraft  upon  the  social  security  svstem 
a  concept  of  "accrued  property  rights"  would 
deprive  It  of  the  flexibility  and  boldness  in 
adjustment  to  ever-changing  conditions 
which  It  demands.  It  was  doubtless  out  of 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  such  fiexlbllity 
that  Congress  Included  In  the  original  act. 
and  has  since  retained,  a  clause  expressly 
reserving  to  it  "the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  any  provision"  of  the  act.  That  pro- 
vision makes  express  what  Is  Implicit  In  the 
institutional   needs  of  the  program. 

And  the  Court  went  on  to  say: 

The  Interest  of  a  covered  employee  under 
the  act  is  of  sufficient  substance  to  fall  with- 
in the  protection  from  arbitrary  govern- 
mental action  afforded  by  the  due  process 
clause. 

We  have  had,  then,  23  years  after  the 
Court's  original  decision,  a  reaflSrmation 
by  it  of  the  validity,  the  vitality,  the  in- 
surance character  and  the  reality  of  the 
benefit  rights  of  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  and  unmistakable 
record,  there  are  still  those  who  say  that 
this  program,  so  successful  in  meeting 
the  problems  to  which  it  h&s  been  ap- 
plied, and  so  able  to  adjust  "with  flexi- 
bility and  boldness  to  ever-changing  con- 
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ditiona,"  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
emerging  problems  of  today. 

The  words  of  Justice  Cardozo  still  ring 
true  today.  His  description  of  the  chal- 
lenge we  face  in  providing  for  the  aged 
is  as  valid  now  as  it  was  25  years  ago.  He 
might  well  have  been  speaking  of  the 
extension  of  the  social  security  program 
to  cover  the  risk  of  experxslve  illness  in 
old  age  when  he  said : 

What  Is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with 
the  times.  Only  a  power  that  Is  national 
can  serve  the  interests  of  all. 


POLICIES  OF  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  th:^  point  an  address  de- 
livered by  Ambassador  Emilio  Abello  at 
the  Far  East  AmtTica  Council  on  May  2, 
1962,  dealing  with  the  policies  and  aims 
of  the  new  national  administration  in 
the  Philippines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address   bt   Ambashador   Emilio   Abello,    at 
THE  Fah  East  Amehica  Council,  Mat  2,  1962 

The  year  1962  will  be  an  eventful  and 
crucial  year  for  my  country.  A  new  na- 
tional administration  has  Just  taken  over 
in  the  Philippines;  and  even  now.  barely  120 
days  after  the  as:umptlon  of  office  by  our 
new  President,  EMcsdado  Macapagal,  a  few 
decisions  have  already  been  taken  and  policy 
directions  have  already  been  announced 
which,  I  am  certain,  will  revolutionize  the 
economic  and  social  order  In  the  Philippines 
and  affect  or  cast  an  Influence  on  events  In 
the  Philippines  for  many  years  to  come. 

President  Macapagal  has  set  five  tasks  or 
goals  for  his  administration,  and  three  of 
them  are  economic  or  have  socioeconomic 
implications  or  impact.     He  has  pledged: 

1.  The  attainment  of  self-sufficiency  in  the 
staple  foods  of  our  people;  namely,  rice  and 
corn; 

2.  The  creation  ol  condl lions  that  will  pro- 
vide more  income  for  our  people — income  for 
those  who  have  none  and  more  Income  for 
those  whose  earnlnf:8  are  Inadequate  for  their 
elemental  needs;  and 

3.  The  launching  of  a  bold  but  well-formu- 
lated socioeconomic  program  that  will  place 
the  country  on  the  road  to  prosperity  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

Underlying  the  above  goals  or  tasks  is  the 
desire  of  President  Macapagal  to  return  to 
the  regime  of  free  and  private  enterprise, 
because,  as  he  said  in  his  inaugural  speech 
last  I>ecember  30,  he  "strongly  believes  In 
placing  the  burden  of  economic  development 
In  the  hands  of  private  entreprenetirs  with 
the  least  government  interference  while 
making  the  government  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  the  social  and 
public  welfare  program." 

When  the  new  administration  took  over 
last  December  30,  it  found  a  country  faced 
with  serious  monetary,  fiscal,  exchange,  and 
economic  problem.'.. 

The  Philippines  In  1948  was  faced  with 
the  need  to  choose  between  devaluation  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  prewar  exchange 
rate.  It  chose  the  latter  and  found  It  nec- 
essary to  introduce  the  entire  gamut  of  re- 
strictions, from  import  and  exchange  con- 
trols to  a  formidable  array  of  credit  and 
taxation  measures,  without  which  the  ex- 
change rate  could  not  have  t>een  constrained 
within  the  narrow  limits  deemed  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  effort  to  indus- 
trialize and  indusi-rlalize  fast,  new  Industries 
were   given   all  the  assistance  the  Govern- 


ment could  grant,  such  as  guaranteed  for- 
eign exchange  quotas,  exemption  from  all 
taxes  and  duties,  highly  protective  tariffs, 
and  credit  assistance. 

Meastu-ed  by  the  usual  statistical  yard- 
sticks of  per  capita  income  and  "output, 
rates  of  Increase  of  production  imlts,  and 
even  employment  ratios,  the  choice  of  this 
avenue  of  development  appeared  sound.  In 
fact,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  industrial 
output  reached  levels  comparable  to  those 
of  Japanese  industry  during  the  "take-off" 
p'^rlod  of  the  Japanese  economy  so  that  it 
was  believed  the  Philippine  economy  had 
also  taken  off  and  that  we  could  look  for- 
ward with  complacency  to  a  period  of  self- 
sustaining  growth. 

Whether  it  did  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that,  by  E)ecember  30  of  last  year,  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  the  country  had  fully 
exhausted  the  potentialities  for  growth  of- 
fered by  the  policies  enunciated  and  fol- 
lowed from  1948  clear  through  the  decade 
of  the  1900 '8.  The  Impetus  to  Investments 
which  exchange  controls,  an  overvalued 
peso,  and  various  tax  incentives  had  pro- 
vided, had  worked  itself  out.  In  other  words, 
the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  had 
outlived  their  usefulness  and,  in  fact,  had 
become  a  major  source  of  moral  deterioration 
In  public  administration  and  in  private  busl- 
nes.s  and  trade.  In  the  meantime,  our  pop- 
ulation was  growing  at  the  rate  of  3.2  per- 
cent per  year,  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
world,  with  the  labor  force  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  360.000  every  year. 

There  was  need  for  a  new  approach,  for 
new  methods,  for  bold  measures,  and  for  ex- 
tra courage  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  new 
era  In  our  national  life— an  era  which  our 
President  has  dedicated  to  effectively  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  our  people  and  to  trans- 
form our  country  "at  an  early  time  Into  a 
land  of  abundance  not  only  for  a  favored  few 
but  for  each  and  every  Filipino." 

So,  the  President,  within  1  ^  month  after 
assumption  of  office,  did  the  following: 

1.  With  a  view  to  attaining  self-sufficiency 
in  ovu-  staple  foods — rice  and  corn — he  rec- 
ommended to  our  Congress  the  creation  of 
the  Rice  and  Corn  Administration,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Presidential  Rice  and 
Corn  Committee,  which  even  now,  pending 
the  creation  of  the  Rice  and  Corn  Adminis- 
tration, has  evolved  and  is  implementing  a 
new  plan  not  only  for  Increasing  productiv- 
ity in  these  basic  foods  but  also  for  making 
a  more  effective  Government  buying  pro- 
gram, assuring  to  the  producer  a  fair  price 
as  an  Inducement  to  greater  productivity  and 
to  the  consumer,  a  price  within  his  means. 

2.  To  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
he  recommended  to  our  Congress  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Emergency  Employment  Adminis- 
tration which  would  undertake  a  program  to 
assist  private  enterprise  in  the  creation  of 
Job  opportunities,  like  land  resettlement,  for- 
est conservation  and  reforestation,  and  pub- 
lic works  which  would  directly  promote  eco- 
nomic growth. 

3.  He  authorized  the  abolition  of  exchange 
controls  so  as  to  make  the  peso  seek  Its  own 
level  in  a  free  market  and  make  the  peso 
freely  convertible,  thereby  permitting  also 
the  remittance  of  profits;  all  of  these,  in 
order.  In  the  words  of  President  Macapagal, 
"to  remove  an  important  source  of  corrup- 
tion and  to  unshackle  the  economy  so  that 
through  Its  innate  vigor  it  may  propel  its  ex- 
pansion In  free  enterprise." 

4.  He  authorized  the  adoption  of  safe- 
guards to  cushion  the  immediate  Impact  of 
full  decontrol  on  prices  and  local  industries 
and  curb  inflation,  by  establishing  credit  re- 
strictions, revising  the  tariff,  and  negotiat- 
ing a  stabilization  fund. 

5.  He  submitted  to  our  Congress  a  5-year 
integrated  socioeconomic  program,  the  ob- 
jective of  which,  again  In  his  own  words. 
being  "the  attainment  of  cur  main  goal  of  a 
better  life  for  our  people.' 


6.  He  has  given  Impetus  to  every  measure 
designed  to  expand  credit  facilities  for  pro- 
ductive Investments  by  strengthening  the 
financial  position  of,  and  providing  funds 
to,  the  Development  Bank  of  the  Philippines 
and  throwing  his  full  support  behind  the 
establishment  of  a  new  private  development 
or  investment  bank.  At  this  very  moment, 
steps  are  being  taken  both  in  Manila  and  in 
Washington  to  make  the  dream  of  a  private 
development  or  investment  bank  a  reality, 
with  initial  lendable  funds  of  over  a  hun- 
dred million  pesos,  equity  capital  to  be  con- 
tributed by  Filipinos  and  foreigners  at  the 
ratio  of  at  least  60  percent  by  the  former 
and  40  percent  by  the  latter  and  the  balance 
to  be  loaned  to  the  bank  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  World  Bank  for  Recon- 
strxictlon  and  Development,  at  low  rates  of 
Interest  and  repayable  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  5 -year  integrated  socioeconomic  pro- 
gram formulated  and  recommended  to  our 
Congress  by  President  Macapagal  envisages 
an  economic  development  for  the  Philippines 
which  will  increase  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  our  people,  solve  our  unemployment 
problem,  raise  the  overall  standard  of  living, 
provide  the  country  with  essential  public 
services,  and  meet  the  essential  requirements 
of  housing,  health,  and  education  for  ovir 
growing  population. 

Ii  is  planned  to  increase  ovir  gross  domes- 
tic product  over  the  5-year  period  at  a  com- 
pound rate  of  6  percent,  the  annual  growth 
rate  to  rise  from  6.5  percent  between  1962 
and  1963  up  to  7  percent  from  1966  to  1967. 
To  meet  this  target,  we  have  to  channel  into 
gross  domestic  Investments  during  the  next 
5  years  an  average  of  16.1  percent  of  our 
gross  domestic  product;  our  gross  domestic 
savings,  including  reinvestments  of  foreign 
earnings  In  the  Philippines,  mtist  reach  from 
13  percent  of  gross  domestic  product  in  1963 
up  to  16  percent  in  1967;  our  export  earn- 
ings must  total  $3.7  billion  during  the  period 
or  an  average  of  $740  mllUon  anaoaUy;  and 
we  must  attract  to  the  Phlllppina*  a  total 
net  Inflow  of  new  foreign  capital  of  about 
$86C  million  during  the  5-year  period. 

The  program  gives  priority  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Import  substitutes  such  as  integrated 
iron  and  steel,  basic  chemicals,  pulping 
plants,  expansion  of  agricultural  food  pro- 
duction and  processing,  the  development  of 
the  cattle  and  dairy  Industries,  the  Improve- 
ment of  water  supply,  the  construction  of 
roads,  highways  and  irrigation  systems,  the 
development  of  power,  and  the  expansion  of 
railroad  lines  and  of  telecommvmlcatlons. 
The  total  program  will  be  financed  entirely 
from  non-infiatlonary  sources:  from  domes- 
tic savings  and  foreign  loans  and  Invest- 
ments. 

Oi'.r  President's  socioeconomic  program 
has  been  stvidled  carefully  by  his  economic 
advisers  and  personally  by  him.  Its  feasi- 
bility has  been  checked  with  the  result  of  an 
ecor.omic  survey  that  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted by  a  tciim  of  experts  from  the  World 
Bank  which  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
our  economic  potentialities  and  the  re- 
quirements for  a  well-balanced  economic  de- 
velopment of  tlie  Philippines  within  our 
means. 

The  implementation  of  the  program  will 
naturally  depend  largely  on  the  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  effort  which  our  own  people 
will  expend;  but  our  own  selfless  dedication 
and  our  own  mighty  strivings  will  not  and 
cannot  suffice.  We  are  realistic  enough  to 
admit  that  we  need  the  assistance  and  help 
of  our  friends  abroad,  especially  our  friends 
in  this  country. 

What  can  we  offer  to  you  and  what  do 
we  need  from  you? 

We  have  abundant  natural  resources — rich 
lands,  virgin  forests,  iintapped  mineral  de- 
posits, and  seas  and  rivers  teeming  with  fish 
and  other  marine  products. 
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The  IndiiBtrlal,  commercial,  and  technical 
advance  of  the  West  has  been  ascribed  main- 
ly to  three  factors: 

First,  the  existence,  in  fairly  large  num- 
bers, of  entrepreneurs  who,  with  their  ini- 
tiative, enterprise,  and  even  daring,  have 
welded  together  diverse  forces  responsible 
for  production,  distribution,  and  servicing. 
It  has  been  said  that  Western  capitalism 
owed  its  existence  to  these  entrepreneurs, 
who  sparked  and  gave  life  to  the  abstract 
notion  of  economic  development  and  ac- 
tually set  in  motion  the  new  processes  to- 
ward that  development.  What  motives  in- 
spired them  and  drove  them  to  action — 
whether  it  was  purely  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
or  of  restlessness,  or  of  gain  and  profit  or 
even  of  love  for  their  fellow  men — the  desire 
to  see  them  live  and  grow  and  prosper  is 
beside  the  point.  What  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  this  search  for  new  eco- 
nomic ventures,  and  the  study,  planning, 
and  aggressive  implemen'ation  of  the  blue- 
print drawn  in  order  to  Insure  the  success 
of  the  venture,  have  been.  In  the  main,  re- 
sponsible for  the  economic  and  technical 
advance  of  Western  society. 

Secondly,  an  efficient  and  cooperative  labor 
force,  which  man  the  factories  and  other 
centers  and  Instruments  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  servicing.  The  condition  of 
underdevelopment  of  our  part  of  the  world 
has  been  blamed  on  the  absence  of  such  a 
labor  force.  There  are  millions  of  Idle 
hands;  but  it  has  been  charged  that  their 
attitude  is  one  of  apathy  and  unconcern  for 
worldly  goods.  Indifference  to  learning  and 
applying  themselves  assiduously  to  the  work 
at  hand. 

This  has  not  been  so  with  the  worker  In 
the  highly  or  moderately  developed  coun- 
tries. His  acquisitive  spirit,  the  wage  in- 
centive, the  feeling  of  satisfaction  felt  when 
the  foreman  compliments  him  for  a  work 
well  done,  have  invariably  spurred  him  to  a 
steaxllly  rising  productivity. 

The  third  factor  responsible  for  the  high 
degree  of  economic  development  of  Western 
countries  is  and  has  been  the  existence  of 
capital,  whether  indigenous  or  foreign,  with 
which  to  finance  new  or  expanded  enter- 
prises. As  my  good  friend  and  former  as- 
sociate, Mr.  Leo  Virata,  has  very  beautifully 
expressed  it,  it  is  capital  which  brings  about 
a  wedding  between  natural  resources  and 
an  adequate  labor  force.  Without  capital, 
he  says,  no  amount  of  natural  resources  and 
no  labor,  however  efficient  and  cooperative, 
can  bear  fruit. 

The  class  of  entrepreneurs  and  of  man- 
agerial personnel  exists  in  the  Philippines. 
Trained,  competent,  and  honest  managerial 
personnel  have  been  developing  during  the 
last  several  years  through  Inservlce  train- 
ing,   the    IDC,    and    Management    Institutes. 

With  respect  to  entrepreneurs,  we  have 
lately  seen  groups  of  young  businessmen 
and  technical  men  who  have  shown,  by  their 
initiative,  enterprise,  daring,  and  Inspired 
and  high-minded  leadership,  that  we  are 
coming  of  age  in  this  respect. 

The  bleak  picture  of  a  labor  force,  unin- 
spired and  unspurred  by  the  acquisitive 
spirit,  the  wage  incentive  and  the  will  to 
work  and  work  well,  or  of  a  labor  force  which 
has  not  learned  and  Is  disinclined  to  learn, 
to  which  I  have  referred  In  another  part  of 
my  speech,  does  not  exist  in  the  Philippines. 
We  can  say  that  efficient  and  cooperative 
labor  is  available  there  or.  If  not  actually 
existing,  can*  be  created  and  trained  in  a 
very  short  while.  Labor  in  the  Philippines 
has  shown  an  adaptability  that  is  amazing. 

We  have  also  seen  how  men  and  women 
working  with  us  have  spared  no  effort  to 
learn  and  become  proficient  in  their  Jobs; 
how  they  have,  the  8-hour  labor  law  not- 
withstanding, stood  by  their  lathe  and  sat 
at  their  desks,  to  render  overtime  work  and 
thus  earn  a  few  more  pesos  to  add  to  their 
take-home  pay,  many  a  time  at  the  risk  of 


their  lives  and  physical  well-being.  True, 
there  are  still  vestiges  of  Indolence  among 
a  few  of  our  people,  the  vice  against  which 
our  national  hero.  Dr.  Jose  Rlzal  wrote;  but, 
by  and  large,  we  have  an  adequate,  able,  and 
cooperative  labor  force,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled,  to  support  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  of  a  magnitude  much  higher 
and  more  massive  than  we  have  mounted 
so  far. 

So,  we  offer  you  natural  resources,  entre- 
preneural  and  managerial  personnel  and  a 
cooperative  labor  force,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
What  we  need  from  you  is  capital;  and  the 
magnitude  of  this,  during  the  next  5  years, 
is  $860  million.  The  climate  in  the  Philip- 
pines Is  propitious  for  foreign  investment. 

We  have  a  stable  government,  a  working 
democracy.  Remember  that  we  are  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  the  democratic  way  of 
life  is  not  known  or  very  little  understood. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  some  places  In  our 
area,  representative  government,  as  we  know 
it,  still  yields  from  time  to  time  to  the 
exigencies  of  military  power  or  still  accepts 
the  iron  rule  of  a  dictatorship  by  whatever 
name  called.  Yet,  In  the  Philippines,  since 
1946.  popular  elections  have  been  held  with 
clock-like  regularity,  and  the  results  of  the 
elections  have_been  accepted  by  the  losers  In 
the  best  of  grace.  Since  1946.  we  have  had  a 
succession  of  national  administrations;  and 
to  the  credit  of  our  democracy  and  as  evi- 
dence of  the  political  maturity  of  our  people, 
the  opposition  party  won  in  the  national 
elections  of  1946  and  again  In  1953  and  once 
again  in  our  election,  just  last  year. 

The  national  election  of  last  year  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  The  incuniberit  President 
was  running  for  reelection.  He  had  behind 
him  his  entire  party,  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  our  Congress,  the  Government  ma- 
chinery, entrenched  political  authority,  funds 
for  expenses,  and  all  the  other  valuable  aids 
in  an  election  contest.  The  opposition  party 
had  none  of  these.  It  was  a  hotly  contested 
election.  The  Issues  were  well  defined  after 
several  months  of  campaigning  on  the  part  of 
both  parties.  The  preelection  forecasts  were 
that  the  incumbent  President  and  his  team 
would  win.  The  eUctlnns  came;  and  the 
people  voted  fi)r  tlie  opposition  candidates  for 
President,  Vice  President,  and  six  of  eight 
seats  in  the  Senate,  but  the  majority  in  the 
lower  House  of  our  Congress  went  to  the 
candidates  of  the  then  Government  party.  I 
have  gone  to  some  length  in  describing  our 
last  national  election,  because  it  proves,  in 
my  opinion,  that  our  vot<>rs  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  come  of  age  In  that  they  exercise 
their  right  of  suffrage  with  evident  discrim- 
ination, freely  and  without  fear.  It  also 
proves  that  a  change  of  government  takes 
place  in  the  Philippines  without  the  violent 
upheavals  that  attend  changes  nf  govern- 
ment in  many  parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
something  of  a  triumph  In  Asia,  for  which 
all  free  peoples  should  rejoice. 

To  the  American  investor,  we  offer  another 
very  solid  basis  for  confidence.  We  have, 
through  the  years,  demonstrated  that  we  are 
your  best  friends  In  the  world  today,  one  of 
your  staunchest  allies.  Oiily  a  few  days  ago, 
we  again  proved  to  you  and  to  the  whole 
world  the  identity  of  purpose  that  ..nimates 
us  and  the  close  link  of  amity  and  imder- 
standlng  that  binds  our  two  countries  and 
peoples  together.  Inmiediately  after  you 
started  your  new  series  of  nuclear  tests,  many 
people  in  many  countries  which  you  have 
considered  as  your  friends  and  allies  and 
which  you  have  assisted  during  these  many 
years  have  mounted  massive  demonstrations 
protesting  against  the  tests  My  country  is 
among  the  very  few  where  no  such  un- 
friendly exhibitions  have  taken  place  and  our 
Government  came  out  immediately  with  an 
official  declaration  where  we  expressed  our 
regret  for  the  circumstances  that  made  it 
necessary  for  you  to  resume  the  tests,  and 
openly  Justified   it   as  indispensable  for  the 


security   not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
also  of  the  entire  free  world. 

One  of  the  great  deterrents  to  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  Philippines  is  the  absence  of 
guarantees  against  non-business  rises. 
President  Macapagal  Is  now  urging  on  cur 
Congress  the  enactment  of  a  Foreign  Invest- 
ment bill  which  seeks  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect certain  foreign  Investments  and  offers 
them  several  Incentives.  The  bill  makes 
available  to  foreigners  specific  areas  of  In- 
vestments, which  shall  include  (but  is  not 
exclusive)  basic  metal  manufacture,  metal 
products,  basic  chemicals,  fertilizer,  drug 
manufacture  from  basic  materials,  food  proc- 
essing, wood  products,  textile  manufacture, 
electrical  Industries,  cottage  industries  and 
deep  sea  fishing. 

It  grants  to  qualified  foreign  Investments 
certain  rights  which  the  Government  gviar- 
antees  irrevocably,  among  them  being  the 
preclusion  of  any  form  of  capital  levy,  the 
repatriation  of  capital,  and  the  remittance 
of  profits.  It  assures  to  these  foreign  in- 
vestors that  no  Government  business  whlcli 
will  compete  with  a  qualified  foreign  enter-^ 
prl.se  will  be  established.  These  Investors 
will  be  i)ermitted  to  employ  foreign  nationals 
in  administrative,  supervisory,  technical,  and 
advisory  positions,  except  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  those  employed  In  the  Philip- 
pines would  have  to  be  Filipino  nationals 
Various  tax  Incentives  are  given  to  these  for- 
eign enterprises,  the  principal  one  being  the 
exemption  from  Income  tax  for  5  years  from 
the  date  of  the  cummencement  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  what  form  the  foreign  investment  bill 
will  finally  be  approved  by  our  Congress  re- 
mains to  be  seen:  but  whatever  It  may  be. 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  under  It. 
foreign  investment's  will  be  encouraged  and 
facilitated. 

One  deterrent  to  foreign  investments  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  was  the  announce- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  "Fllipiiio 
first"  policy.  We  have  always  believed  in 
the  Philippines  that  nationalism  is  a  legiti- 
mate national  feeling  and  that  It  is  not  an 
unusual  phenomenon.  It  exists  and  has  ex- 
l.sted  in  all  countries  and  among  all  pe(jple8. 
Usually,  it  is  a  smoldering  fire,  and  erupts 
into  an  open  flume  only  in  the  face  of  crisis, 
economic  or  political  However,  the  "Fili- 
pino first"  policy,  even  to  ardent  nationalists 
among  our  people,  has  not  altogether  been 
acceptable  As  one  ktujwledgeablc  columnist 
In  the  Philippines  has  said:  "We  have  not 
been  enthusiastic  about  Filipino  first'  be- 
cause we  have  alw.iys  believed  that  legislat- 
ing a  people  into  business  never  worked  " 

A  business  writer  in  tlie  Philippines,  known 
for  his  nationalist  views,  has  declared  "Un- 
doubtedly, the  said  trade  policy,  as  it  was 
Implemented,  was  too  faulty  and  jingoistic. 
It  not  only  caused  a  moral  disintegration 
among  our  people  in  private  and  public  life: 
It  also  Caused  much  alarm  among  foreign 
traders  already  with  us  and  among  alien  in- 
vestors." He  added,  however,  that  "regard- 
less of  Its  fault,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
caused  the  proliferation  of  industries  in  our 
midst — industries  which  would  not  have 
thrived  under  different  conditions  Local 
investors  plunged  into  new  investments  be- 
cause they  had  the  assurance  of  market  pro- 
tection." He  admitted  that  "Filipino  first" 
spawned  weak  industries 

Before  the  members  of  the  Philippine- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  their 
guests,  meeting  in  New  York  over  a  week  ago, 
I  said  that  the  new  Philippine  administra- 
tion has  dropped  the  "Filipino  first"  slogan. 
because  the  new  administration  believes  that 
the  country's  economic  development  can- 
not be  advanced  within  the  narrow  context 
of  that  slogan.  However,  I  wish  to  state  that 
while  we  ha\e  dropped  this  slogan,  yet  the 
new  administration  will  give  every  opportu- 
nity to  the  Filipino  to  assume  a  larger  and 
more    important   role   In    the   economic   de- 
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velopment  of  ovir  country.  We  will  exert 
every  effort  so  as  to  prevent  wresting  from 
Filipino  citizens  and  enterprises  owned  by 
Filipino  citizens  their  supremacy  over  our 
own  economic  affairs,  protecting  our  na- 
tionals in  their  legitimate  aspirations,  but  In- 
suring the  Just  treatment  of  aliens  and  alien 
capital. 

Ample  credit  assistance  will  be  given  to 
Filipino  enterprises,  something  which  they 
have  not  received  during  many  years  and 
which  accounts  for  the  failure  of  Filipinos 
and  Filipino  enterprises  to  occupy  their  legit- 
imate place  in  the  national  economy.  Fili- 
pino traders  and  Philippine  businesses, 
whether  owned  by  Filipinos  or  jointly  by 
Filipinos  and  aliens;  In  whatever  proportion, 
win  be  protected  from  unjust  and  unfair 
foreign  competition.  It  is  on  the  foregoing 
basis  that  the  new  administration  believes 
It  can  drop  the  "Filipino  first"  slogan,  with- 
out endangering  the  Interests  of  our  own 
nationals. 

I  have  attempted   to  explain   the  accom- 
plishments of  the  new  national  administra- 
tion In  the  Philippines  during  its  first  100 
days,  in  the  fields  of  economic  development 
and  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of   the 
masses  of  our  population  and  have  indicated 
the   measures   which   have   been   or   will   be 
taken    In    those    fields    In    order    to    promote 
the    social    and    economic    progress    of    our 
nation.    We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  initia- 
tive and  respKjnsibillty  for  achieving  the  ends 
that  we  pursue  rest   primarily  on  our  Gov- 
ernment   and    our    people      The    stakes    are 
fundamentally    ours    but    you,    our    friends, 
'have  also  a  stake  In  the  success  of  our  en- 
deavors.    To   extend    and   spread    the    bless- 
ings of  liberty  and   freedom   to  the  masses 
of  our  population,  under  the  regime  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Is  a  function  of  every 
democracy,   and    if    we   failed    in    this    task, 
then   the   people   will   despair   of   democracy 
and   the  free  enterprise  system,   and   might 
embrace  another — something  in  which  you, 
as  the  leaders  of  democratic  thought  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  have  as  much  at  stake 
as  we  have.     Therefore,   as  I   spread   before 
you  our  program  for  the  socio-economic  de- 
velopment of  our  covaitry,  I  extend  to  you  a 
combined  invitation  and  challenge:   the  In- 
vitation to  engage  in  a  profitable  enterprise 
and    to   Join   a  worthy   cause,   the  cause  of 
helping  the  Philippines  methodically  to  ban- 
ish want  from  the  masses  of  our  people:  and 
the  challenge  to  prove  that  the  free,  private 
enterprise  economy  is  the  far  more  reward- 
ing  way   of   life   than   all   the   other   systems 
inimical   to  it.     I  wish   to   express  the  hope 
and  the  prayer  on  this  day  that  you  will  ac- 
cept both  the  Invitation  and  the  challenge. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? There  being  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  there  was  published  a  let- 
ter written  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YarborouchI,  the  title  of  which  is 
"Not  Beholden."  It  is  an  answer  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar^oroughI 
to  an  editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  on 
May  21  concerning  the  Senator,  with  re- 
spect to  which  he,  in  his  usual  frank  and 
forthright  manner,  finds  discrepancies 
and  faults. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
laid  his  cards  on  the  table  so  that  the 
people  of  Texas  and  the  United  States 
will  know  where  he  stan  is  in  respect  to 


the  matters  which  have  been  csdled  to 
the  attention  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  Behoij>en 

Your  editorial  of  May  21,  concerning  me, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  omission  and  misrep- 
resentation. 

In  a  five  paragraph  attack,  you  say  in  one 
sentence  that  "In  one  Instance  Senator  Yae- 
BOROuGH  obtained  $1,000  from  Mr.  Estes 
to  pay  for  10  tickets  to  a  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  dinner  celebrating  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  birthday,  '  and  in  effect  you 
charged  that  that  opened  the  door  to  cor- 
ruption. 

Do  you  feel  the  same  way  about  the  o.her 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tickets  to  fund- 
raising  dinners  sold  each  year  by  both  the 
Republican    and    Democratic    Parties? 

Do  you  know  that  each  Democratic  Senator 
Is  asked  to  sell  tickets  for  each  of  these  party 
fundralsing  dinners  in  Washington?  Cer- 
tainly you  must  know  that  In  a  broad  based 
appeal  to  many  persons,  some  will  volunteer 
support,  who.  like  Mr  Estes,  later  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  public  reputation.  When  one 
makes  an  appeal  to  all  of  the  people,  as  the 
De;n  .oratic  Party  does,  one  always  runs  a 
danger  of  finding  some  C(.ntributor  who  does 
not  turn  out  well  later  on  Neither  I  nor 
the  Democratic  Party  has  found  It  possible 
to  screen  contributors  with  a  lie  detector,  or 
look  m  a  crystal  ball  to  see  how  they  will 
tur:^.  out  in  the  future. 

Yoti  feigi.ed  shock  that  I  had  a  radio  fund 
to  report  weekly  to  the  people  of  Texas. 
That  fund  is  common  public  knowledge 
among  those  participating  in  politics  in 
Te*is  becatise  support  for  It  has  been  openly 
s  )«cht  In  letter  solicitation  and,  by  friends, 
by   advertisement   in  a  newspaper. 

You  publish  a  newspaper  here  in  Washing- 
ton Do  you  claim  that  you  didn't  know  of 
these  radio  and  TV  reports  by  members  of 
Congress  until  I  reported  that  Mr.  Estes  con- 
tributed to  mine  In  1960  and  1961?  A  copy 
of  each  of  my  broadcasts  so  labeled  was 
m-iiled  weekly  to  The  Washington  Post  news 
desk  and  a  copy  was  also  delivered  to  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery  for  the  benefit  of  all 
correspondents. 

Following  my  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1958.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that  if  I  were  to 
be  able  to  keep  my  constituents  Informed 
In  Texas.  I  would  have  to  resort  to  the  radio 
to  do  so.  because  I  could  not  depend  on 
the  newspapers  In  Texas  to  do  the  job  for 
me  I  am  told  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
once  estimated  that  92  percent  of  the  news- 
})apers  opposed  him.  I  must  be  on  the  right 
track  because  my  percentage  must  be  even 
higher. 

Of  the  approximately  125  dally  newspapers 
In  Texas,  not  over  7  ever  endorsed  me 
for  public  office  in  one  race.  Of  the  12  large 
population  centers  in  Texas.  In  only  1 
has  a  daily  newspaper  endorsed  me.  I  dis- 
covered that,  in  one  Instance,  a  newspaper 
publisher  who  has  a  chain  of  newspapers 
in  Texas  Instructed  their  Washington  cor- 
respondent never  to  file  a  story  with  my 
name  in  it  unless  It  was  "derogatory."  1 
found  out  that  in  another  chain  of  Texas 
dally  newspapers,  instructions  were  given 
that  my  name  was  to  be  removed  from  syn- 
dicated coliunns  and  sjmdlcated  news  stories 
out  of  Washington,  and  this  policy  has 
been  followed  religiously  by  this  chain  for 
the  past  4  years. 

This  being  the  situation,  in  talking  with 
my  supporters  In  the  State.  I  determined 
that   the  only  way  I  could  get  any  of  my 


reports  on  the  Issues  to  the  public  wa«  to 
resort  to  a  weekly  report  on  radio.  It  costs 
$1.50  i>er  tape  at  the  Senate  recording  studio 
for  a  4  >4 -minute  tape;  or  roughly  $5,000  per 
year  for  the  100  or  so  stations  carrying  the 
programs.  We  set  out  to  raise  the  money 
publicly  through  public  subscription.  Pub- 
lic committees  were  set  up  and  solicitations 
were  made  annually  by  the  committees,  by 
mall,  or  In  person,  or  In  ads,  with  some 
15,000  letters  lielng  sent  out  one  year  by 
the  radio  fund  committees  In  the  State  in 
connection  with  public  fund  raising  dinners 
to  help  raise  money  for  these  reports.  One 
year,  newspaper  ads  were  used  with  coupons, 
inviting  people  to  contribute  to  the  radio 
fund.  The  cost  of  this  program  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959.  ha-s  been  approximately  $24,400 
1  had  paid  $20,384  on  this  amount,  and  now 
owe  the  Senate  recording  studio  $3,982.90 

I  have  long  felt  that  all  poUtical  con- 
tributions, as  well  as  income  of  any  type. 
to  or  through  an  elected  official  should  be 
made,  by  law,  a  matter  of  public  record, 
as  the  Washington  Post  suggests.  However, 
so  long  as  a  segment  of  the  press  continues 
in  a  frenzy  to  impute  "guilt  by  association" 
to  anyone  who  ever  knew  Blllle  Sol  Estes, 
I  see  no  reascn  why  these  other  innocent 
persons  who  contributed  to  my  radio  fund 
should  be  dragged  into  the  Estes  case 

I  have  been  a  candidate  for  statewide 
public  office  In  Texas  five  times  since  1952. 
In  those  campaigns,  over  10,000  Texans  have 
contributed  to  my  campaigns,  and  thousands 
of  others  contributed  their  time,  sweat,  tears 
and  labor.  These  campaign  contributions 
are  a  matter  o:r  public  record  on  file  with  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Austin,  Tex  .  sis  required 
of  all  candidates  by  law. 

I  campaigned  in  Texas  unaided  by  any 
large  newspapers.  I  conducted  my  cam- 
paigns in  the  traditions  of  Jim  Hogg  and 
Jimmle  AUred.  under  whose  banner  I  en- 
listed and  trained.  Texas  is  larger  than  each 
of  78  of  the  1C4  Independent  nations  on  this 
earth:  it  has  a  larger  population  than  each 
of  72  of  tho.se  nations.  Campaigning  in 
Texas  creates  in  a  native  son  a  dedication 
not  attainable  in  a  critic's  easy  chair  It 
burns  deep  in  a  man  Ideals  never  learned  in 
easier  ways.  But  time  to  stop  and  fly-speck 
every  citizen  and  every  contributor  isn't 
there. 

I  hold  my  office  in  the  tradition  of  Sam 
Houston.  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  John  H.  Reagan, 
and  Tom  Connally,  and  with  as  much  inde- 
pendence of  choice  of  position  as  any  of 
them.  I  reject  as  puerile  and  weak  slander 
any  hint,  suggestion  or  subtle  slur  that  1 
am  beholden  to  anyone,  big  contributor,  or 
small  contributor,  honest  man  or  one  who 
turns  out  dishonest.  1  feel  my  votes  over  the 
last  5  years  are  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  You.  or  anybody  else,  who  hints 
that  I  Improperly  used  one  bit  of  power  of 
my  office  for  Mr.  Estes,  lies.  With  your  In- 
nuendo of  guilt  by  association,  go  burn  your 
incense  before  Joe  McCarthy's  image — you 
owe  him  an  apology  for  having  opposed  him. 

If  the  Senate  is  composed  of  the  band  of 
weaklings    contemplated    by    your    editorial 
owned  by  whoever  made  a  campaign  contri- 
bution, then  God  help  this  Republic 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough 

Senator  From   Texas 

Washington. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  after  a  brief  additional  com- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  say  I  am  delighted  that  an 
Investigation  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished,  fair- 
minded,  and  determined  Senator  from 
Arkansas     (Mr.     McClellanI.     I    know 
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that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  diligently  pursuing  the  matter, 
through  the  sending  of  investigators  to 
Texas  during  the  past  3  weeks.  I  know 
the  Senator  decided  long  ago  that  he 
would  undertake  no  action  unless  and 
until  he  had  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
his  action.  For  that  reason  he  sent 
something  in  excess  of  a  score  of  "bird 
doggers"  to  Texas  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  annoimced 
that  thorough  hearings  will  be  held ;  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  if 
he  desires  any  additional  funds  to  carry 
on  this  or  any  other  investigation  all  he 
will  have  to  do.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  is  to  make  his  request,  and 
it  will  be  granted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
«un  very  glad  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  seen  fit  and  proper 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  the  letter 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
aoROUGHl  in  answer  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  poorly  timed  and  poorly 
written  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows,  for  many  years  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
campaign  committee.  I  know  what  It  Is 
to  try  to  raise  money  for  Senators  and 
for  campaigns.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong 
In  the  acceptance  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  of  money  from  Mr.  Bstes  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  indication  or  Inkling 
that  Mr.  Estes  was  engaged  In  wrong- 
ful practice.  Prom  my  knowledge  of  the 
case,  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  merely 
doing  his  duty  for  a  constituent,  such  as 
we  do  every  day,  when  our  constituents 
ask  us  to  intercede  here,  there,  or  else- 
where on  their  behalf.  Unless  proven 
to  the  contrary — and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be — I  think  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  done  for  the 
Senator  from  Texas  an  act  of  justice. 

This  week  in  Dallas  I  was  asked  by  the 
press  what  I  thought  about  the  Sena- 
tor's accepting  money  from  Mr.  Elstes. 
I  said  I  could  see  nothing  wrong  with  it 
because  at  the  time  he  accepted  it,  which 
was  long  ago.  nothing  had  been  dis- 
closed on  Mr.  Estes. 

I  recall  that  in  my  own  career  I  was 
approached  by  a  relative  to  see  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  receiving  a  check. 
Well,  I  had  never  seen  a  man  in  politics 
who  is  not  interested  in  receiving  a 
check.  I  did  not  know  the  man  to  whom 
my  relative  referred.  I  had  never  heard 
of  his  name.  I  did  not  meet  him  until 
the  campaign  was  over.  Then  I  found 
him  to  be  a  very  notorious  individual. 
Had  I  known  that  previously,  I  probably 
would  have  refused  the  check.  But 
under  the  circumstances  I  took  it.  I 
p>oint  that  out  because  all  of  us  en- 
gaged in  politics  have  that  problem  to 
solve.  It  is  almost  an  unsolvable  one 
when  we  are  dealing  with  money  during 
a  campaign.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
done  a  justice  to  everyone  running  in 
politics  or  participating  in  F>olitics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Arizoma  for  what  he  has  just  said.  As 
usual,  he  has  shown  his  fairmindedness 
and  awareness  that  there  is  a  problem, 
and  I  think  he  has  performed  a  service 
in  making  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  who  are  friends  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  have  read  with  .sympathetic 
understanding  his  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  had  intended  to  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  but  I  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  already  made  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  no  reassur- 
ance in  regard  to  tiie  chaiacter  and  the 
integrity  of  R.alph  Yarborough.  We 
know  him;  we  have  worked  with  him: 
we  have  watched  him  in  his  devoted 
service  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

R.ALPH  Yarborouch's  rccord  speaks  for 
itself.     It  needs  no  defense. 


THE  SS  "HOPE" 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pifsiicnt.  the 
good  ship  Hope,  our  noblest  American 
vessel,  Is  now  In  Latin  American  waters. 
to  repeat  the  miracle  it  performed  In 
southeast  Asia  In  1960  and  1961. 

The  SS  Uopt.  a  uniquo  yet  Uvpicully 
American  ventui-e.  will  bru\»i  the  b<^st 
American  medical  expertise,  tcnchinji. 
suppUevS.  and  help  to  Peru,  a  friend  who 
needs  them  badly 

If  anyone  ha.s  any  doubts  about  the 
merits  and  the  outlook  for  success  of  the 
SS  Hope  in  its  first  Latin  American 
visit,  let  me  pass  along  what  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Walsh.  Hope's  founder  and  pres- 
ident, has  told  me  already  about  the 
Peruvian  mission. 

As  Senators  may  know,  Peru  invited 
the  SS  Hope  to  visit  Salaverry,  the  port 
for  the  city  of  Trujillo,  last  year. 

And  in  April,  an  advance  unit  of  25 
of  our  top  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
went  to  Peru  to  plan  for  the  arrival  of 
the  mercy  ship. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  activities  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  throughout  the  United 
States  to  help  finance  the  operation  and 
program.  To  the  people  who  have  en- 
gaged in  those  activities,  I  wish  to  pay 
my  tribute  and  thank  them  for  what 
they  have  done  in  terms  of  their  gener- 
osity and  cooperation. 

Preliminary  planning  indicated  130 
doctors  and  dentists,  35  nurses,  and  a 
dozen  technicians  would  meet  the  needs 
outlined  by  Peruvian  medical  experts. 

But  news  stories  about  Hope's  coming 
soon  blossomed  throughout  Peru  and 
Latin  America.  These  were  not  angr>- 
"Yankee  go  home"  stories,  but  elated 
"Hope  is  coming"  accounts. 

The  reception  was  overwhelming. 
Other  Latin  American  countries  immedi- 
ately put  in  their  bids  for  the  SS  Hope. 
Physicians  in  other  areas  of  Peru  brought 
forth  their  needs  and  their  requests. 
And  now  Hope  must  also  visit  Euancayo, 
Oroya,  Tarma.  and  Piura. 

For  these  Peruvian  cities  are  areas  of 
critical  need,  too. 


So  now  it  is  estimated  that  250  doctors 
and  dentists,  rather  than  150,  will  be 
needed  to  fulfill  the  Peruvian  mission. 

What  will  happen  in  Peru,  a  country 
beset  by  the  tyranny  of  poverty  and 
the  slavery  of  disease  that  communism 
fea.sts  upon,  is  this: 

First  and  foremost,  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  techni- 
cians will  train  a  Peruvian  counterpart 
in  each  port  of  call. 

The  Peruvians  will  learn  American 
surgical  and  medical  techniques  through 
hundreds  of  lectures,  seminars,  clinics, 
and  closed  circuit  television  of  opera- 
tions. They  will  learn  also  through 
donations  of  medical  journals,  drugs, 
and  supplies. 

Thousands  of  children  will  be  inocu- 
lated against  such  ancient  killers  as 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  tetanus,  and  pertus- 
sis. Thousands  will  be  vaccinated 
against  smallpox.  And  local  vaccination 
teams  will  be  trained  atnd  supplied  to 
repeat  the  process  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

Thousands  will  be  X-rayed  for  tuber- 
culosis Hundreds  of  major  operations 
will  be  performed.  Oral  hygiene  will 
be  introduced  to  Uiousands  who  never 
knew  U>e  words. 

There  Is  a  now  medical  school  In  Tju- 
JlUo,  which  Hope  will  help  staff  and  de- 
velop There  Is  also  an  old  hospital  In 
the  s;\mc  cltj',  where  there  are  500  bods. 
but  only  16  sparseli*  trained  nurses  and 
no  storllixers.  When  Hope  leaves.  U^ls 
will  Imvc  been  remedied. 

These  are  just  some  of  Uie  tilings 
Hnpe  will  accomplish  In  Peru. 

I  do  not  think  It  can  be  stressed 
enough  that  the  SS  Hope  Is  a  private, 
really  all-American  endeavor.  It  Is  the 
American  people,  and  American  business, 
uidu.stry.  and  labor,  who  make  it  work. 

The  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians have  all  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices, without  pay.  And  they  are  among 
the  best  we  have.  For  example,  there 
will  be  at»least  30  full  professors  from 
American  schools  aboard  the  Hope  this 
year. 

The  drugs,  medical  supplies,  surgical 
instruments,  food,  and  fuel  for  the  ship 
are  the  result  of  private  donations. 

It  is,  as  Dr.  Walsh  has  said,  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  heart  of  America. 

But  it  is  a  costly  demonstration,  of 
course.  It  cost  the  American  people  $3.5 
million  to  operate  the  SS  Hope  during 
its  year-long  maiden  voyage  to  Indonesia 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Tiie  U.S.  Government  played  no  part 
in  the  Indonesia  mission,  except  to  help 
rehabilitate  and  refit  the  ship. 

The  SS  Hope  needs  help,  continuing 
help,  from  all  of  us. 

Dr.  Walsh  feels  now  that  if  the  Grov- 
ernmcnt  could  give  some  help  toward 
the  operating  funds  of  the  ship,  Hope 
could  divert  all  of  its  private  contribu- 
tions to  its  expanding  medical  program. 

I  support  his  request,  and  I  trust  our 
Government  will  provide  that  aid. 

For  the  SS  Hope  flies  the  American 
flag.  And  no  ship,  no  American  pro- 
gram, flies  the  American  flag  higher  or 
more  proudly  than  the  Hope. 

And  the  people  in  Peru,  who  are  not 
able  to  read,  nevertheless  recognize  that 
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flag   and  understand  what  It  and  the 
ship  mean. 

As  our  President  once  said : 

To  these  people  In  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  glot>e  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves  for 
whatever  period  Is  required — not  because 
the  Communists  are  doing  It,  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  Is  right. 

The  SS  Hope  is  a  dramatic,  tangible 
expression  of  what  is  right  in  America. 


HAITI 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
State  Department  officials  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  action  in  ordering  the 
return  to  Wa.shington  of  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Haiti.  Raymond  Thurston,  and 
his  deputy,  Philip  Williams,  for  consul- 
tations. This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
repudiation  of  Haitian  Dictator  Fran- 
cois Duvalier  and  his  claiAs  that  our 
Nation  is  backing  his  regime. 

Tuesday  of  this  week  was  designated 
as  the  "Day  of  National  Sovereignty" 
by  this  Caribbean  despot.  It  was  also 
the  fli*st  anniversaiT  of  his  declaring 
himself  reelected  for  a  term  of  olBcc  end- 
ing In  1967.  His  leeal  tenn  was  to  have 
expired  In  May  1963.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  absence  of  our  ambassador  will 
drmon.slraie  to  U»e  p<K>ple  of  Haiti  Uiat 
the  Unlttxl  Statw  is  not  sviptwrtinp  Du- 
vftUer.s  dictatorship. 

State  Department  olTlrmls  hit  also  to 
bo  commended  on  Uic  strong  ptx)test  sent 
to  Duvalier  after  his  speech  to  Uie  Hai- 
tian Legislature  on  April  16  In  which  he 
seemed  to  equate  American  economic  aid 
with  support  of  his  regime.  It  is  time 
that  we  took  action  to  be  sure  that  this 
tyrant  and  others  like  him  will  never 
be  able  to  insinuate  that  our  assistance 
.signifies  our  approval  of  totalitarian 
forms  of  government. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that 
foreign-aid  programs  have  been  a  basic 
influence  in  building  and  preserving  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  But  experi- 
ence has  also  shown  that  foreign  aid 
can  be  subverted  and  used  to  strength- 
en undemocratic  and  authoritarian  re- 
gimes. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Haiti 
merits  our  close  attention  and  considera- 
tion. Since  the  early  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  United  States 
has  given  Haiti  more  than  $85  miUion 
in  aid.  Since  1956.  we  have  paid  more 
than  $4  million  in  military  aid.  I  take 
a  dim  view  of  President  Duvalier  and  of 
our  giving  him  military  aid. 

May  I  express  every  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children 
hving  in  squalor,  misery,  hunger,  and 
idleness  in  this  nation  so  close  to  our 
shores  and  in  a  land  richly  endowed 
by  nature. 

What  result  can  really  be  claimed  by 
us  as  an  accomplishment  of  our  aid 
over  the  years?  We  have  spent  millions 
of  dollar.s  of  taxpayers'  money.  At  the 
present  time  we  arc  about  to  loan  Haiti 
$3.4  million  for  construction  of  a  road 
and  $2.6  million  for  an  airport.  This  in 
addition  to  our  regular  assistance  pro- 
t-'ram  there.  We  shall  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue this  spending  to  the  year  2000  and 
beyond. 


At  this  time  we  have  in  this  little  pov- 
erty-stricken island  nearly  200  Ameri- 
can officials  and  employees.  Over  the 
years  we  have  had  approximately  this 
number,  year  after  year,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less. 

Presently  in  our  State  Department 
there  are  approximately  30  American 
officials  and  employees.  In  addition,  of 
course,  there  are  native  employees. 

In  our  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment program  there  are  75  peo- 
ple, including  14  executive  officers  and 
staff  members.  Then,  in  addition,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  has  a  group  of 
officials  in  Haiti.  There  is  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  then,  beUeve  it  or  not — and 
this  is  astonishing — we  have  a  U.S.  air 
mission  of  approximately  10  officers 
and  enlisted  men  presumably  engaged 
in  training  air  flghters  for  the  dictator 
running  that  little  country.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  U.S.  naval  mission  of 
approximately  50  officers  and  men. 

When  the  time  comes  for  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance,  we  should 
give  a  sharp  look  In  connection  with  dis- 
bursements for  Haiti. 

What  has  been  accompUshed  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  In  that  unfortunate 
country?  If  this  Is  continued,  whei^ 
will  It  lead? 

Todu,v  the  people  of  Haiti  Uvo  lu  an 
ubyvsmal  poverty.  Pour  million  iKoplc 
live  in  ai\  ai-ea  approximately  the  .v>*o 
of  Muryland.  Ninety  peroent  of  the  ih-o- 
plr  arc  illiterate.  The  per  capita  income 
IS  K.s*  than  $70  per  year.  Malnutrition, 
tubcrculo.sls.  and  malaria  are  wide- 
spread. Medical  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties are  almost  nonexistent. 

Today  some  families  try  to  survive 
with  less  than  one-fortieth  of  an  acre 
of  fertile  land.  Coffee,  the  major  money 
crop,  often  grows  wild  in  the  mountains 
and  is  handpicked  basket  by  basket  and 
canied  down  to  the  local  marketplace 
mostly  by  hardworking  and  undernour- 
ished women  and  children. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
misery  and  suffering  is  President  Fran- 
cois Duvalier.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
American  aid  plus  American  arms  and 
military  training  have  been  sent  to  Haiti. 
What  happens  to  this  money  and  mili- 
tary support?  The  weapons  go  to  Duval- 
ier's  armed  forces,  which  he  uses  as  a 
combined  army-police  force,  primarily 
to  control  and  tyrannize  the  populace. 

Part  of  the  aid  supports  the  national 
budget  which  in  turn  supports  DuvaUer 
who  spends  these  funds  in  secrecy  to 
strengthen  his  own  position.  The  rest 
of  the  aid  is  aimed  at  economic  develop- 
ment. Here  again  Duvalier  and  his 
clique  intervene  with  inefficiency  and 
dishonesty  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
people. 

Last  year  a  $350,000  program  sent 
American  light  weapons  and  munitions 
to  the  Haitian  army.  A  50-man  U.S. 
naval  mission  has  been  training  Haitian 
troops  since  1959.  Though  the  arms 
may  seem  modest  and  the  mission  small, 
they  have  served  Duvalier  well  by  im- 
plying American  approval  of  his  regime 
and  by  training  his  army  and  police 
force. 

Duvalier.  like  Castro.  Khrushchev,  and 
Franco,  is  a  ruthless  dictator.    He  main- 


tains his  own  terror  group.  This  secret 
police  force  is  made  up  of  about  10,000 
wandering  shoeshine  boys,  taxi  drivers, 
waiters,  and  sundry  ruffians.  By  day 
this  group  of  hoodlimas  spreads  out  in 
civilian  garb  to  spy.  eavesdrop,  and 
blackmail  the  citizenry. 

At  night  they  carry  out  the  more  vio- 
lent Duvalier  missions.  Since  May  1958. 
a  state  of  seige  has  been  in  effect  in 
Haiti.  Homes  are  searched  without  a 
warrant  and  people  are  imprisoned  with- 
out a  trial.  Freedom  of  the  press  has 
been  obliterated.  Three  newspaper 
printing  plants  have  been  ransacked  and 
dynamited.  Editors  have  been  jailed  or 
have  fled  into  exile.  Labor  unioris  have 
been  destroyed.  The  working  class 
knows  the  most  degrading  misery  with- 
out power  to  protest.  A  union  president 
was  arrested,  tortured,  drenched  with 
gasoline,  and  set  on  fire  because  he  op- 
posed the  Duvalier  regime. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  afford  to  con- 
tribute to  a  budget  which  allows  for  such 
military  expense?  Is  this  foreign  as- 
sistance, or  is  it  blackmail  to  a  ruthless 
dictator  and  his  henchmen? 

What  else  has  been  done  with  our 
money?  The  Arbonlte  River  Valley 
which  sweeps  across  central  Haiti  is  a 
would-be  garden  spot  which  could  some 
dav  feed  the  whole  country.  In  a  con- 
cept similar  to  our  own  TVA  80,000  aci^es 
could  be  irrlBated  and  a  liydroelecU  ic 
plant  coxild  be  built.  Construction  ol 
svjch  a  project  beirai\  in  1953,  It  Is  sUll 
to  be  con\plctcd.  Cost  estimates  cllmbt^ 
from  an  original  $6  million  to  $32  million 
by  1956.  Delay,  waste,  mismanagement, 
and  corruption  have  been  the  hallmarks 
of  this  project. 

Are  there  any  good  reasons  for  our  pol- 
icy in  Haiti?  Tliere  is  no  mihtary  ad- 
vantage as  we  have  no  bases  in  Haiti. 
Politically  there  is  no  advjuitage  We 
are  supporting  a  dictator  who  is  black- 
mailing us  with  threats  to  turn  his  peo- 
ple over  to  the  Communists.  There  are 
no  sizable  private  American  invest- 
ments which  demand  our  protection 

Not  having  any  good  reasons  to  justify 
our  aid  to  Haiti's  dictator,  we  have 
adopted  bad  ones.  Fear  is  the  main 
reason  for  our  aid.  Fear  that  the  Dic- 
tator Duvalier  will  turn  to  the  Commu- 
nist.s  or  refuse  to  support  us  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Many  policymakers  argue  that,  if 
Duvalier  should  go.  a  Castro-like  catas- 
trophe might  take  place.  I  hold  this 
view  to  be  completely  backwards.  The 
Castro-type  revolution  will  be  more  likely 
to  come  if  Duvalier  stays.  If  we  think 
back  to  the  Batista  era  in  Cuba,  we  can 
.see  the  parallel. 

In  4  years'  time  Duvalier  has  had  thou- 
sands killed.  Countless  others  have  dis- 
appeared. Still  others  rot  undefended 
in  jail.  DuvaUer  even  depletes  his  own 
carnp.  He  practices  a  perpetual  puige 
of  his  cabinets,  the  Army,  and  his  own 
political  party.  He  will  do  anything  to 
prevent  anyone  from  gaining  power  and 
becoming  a  threat.  The  man  in  the 
street  walk.';  in  fear  of  arre.<:ts  and  beat- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  intervention  may  be  an 
offen.sive  word  in  our  hemisphere,  but 
we  are  already  intervening  on  behalf  of 
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Duvaller  Instead  <rf  the  people  of  Haiti. 
Let  us  for  once  deckle  to  give  «ld  ctm- 
stnictlvely  or  not  st  all. 

When  asked  what  we  could  do  to  help 
Haiti.  DuTaller,  Instead  of  thinking  of 
the  millions  In  his  country  living  In 
squalor  and  hopelessness,  asked  for  more 
jet  bombers  for  his  air  force. 

If  U.S.  aid  to  Haiti  were  ended,  the 
Duvaller  regime  would  surely  fall.  Du?- 
valier  realizes  this.  We  should  insist 
that  he  hold  a  free  election  supervised 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States 
before  we  grant  any  more  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  is 
the  first  free  Negro  state  in  modern 
times  and  the  only  one  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Its  language  is  French  and  it 
is  the  one  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere not  joined  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican bloc  by  ties  of  language  and  culture. 
These  people  have  inherited  a  heavy 
burden  of  poverty  and  distress  from  the 
past.  They  are  a  friendly,  kindly,  good 
people.  Their  history  and  tradition 
proves  they  are  a  liberty-loving  people. 
Let  us  not  add  to  their  misery  by  sup- 
porting a  harsh,  ruthless,  tyrannical 
dictator  who  seeks  only  to  increase  his 
own  power  and  wealth. 

We  should  stop  a  policy  which  aids 
and  abets  the  dictatorship  of  Francois 
Duvalier,  and  direct  our  efforts  to  se- 
curing freedom  and  democracy  for  the 
people  of  Haiti.  We  should  ask  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  cooperate  with  us.  Aid  to  needy  and 
deserving  people  is  something  that  all 
Americans  support.  Aid  to  a  greedy, 
bloody  dictator  is  something  all  Amer- 
icans abhor. 


IMPRESSIVE     PLEAS     FOR     COURT- 
SUPERVISED  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wiretapping  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  These  hearings  are  still 
in  progress,  but  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  concluded  in  the  near  future. 

Last  week  the  committee  heard  the 
testimony  of  two  widely  experienced  and 
very  thoughtful  witnesses.  Judge  Pecora, 
a  leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  Fran- 
cis Biddle,  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  careers 
of  both  these  men  attest  to  their  deep 
concern  with  civil  liberties  and  individ- 
ual rights.  They  have  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  brought  to 
this  difficult  problem  of  wiretapping  in- 
sighto  based  on  decades  of  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  highest  echelons  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Both  men  strongly  supported  legis- 
lation to  permit  wiretapping  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  under  court  super- 
vision. The  common  theme  of  their 
presentations  was  that  wiretapping 
under  the  aegis  of  a  judicial  warrant 
was  in  harmony  with  constitutional 
limitations  and  was  essential  to  any  ef- 
fective fight  against  the  awesome  power 
of  organized  crime. 

Judge  Pecora  spoke  extemporaneously 
and  a  copy  of  his  statement  is  therefore 
not  available.  Former  Attorney  General 
Biddle,   however,  did  have   a  prepared 


statement.  Sii>ce  rery  few  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
his  testimony,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Its  text  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
ttie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Former  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  my  experience, 
both  as  Special  AsslsUnt  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
1922  to  1926,  and  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  from  1941  to  1945.  and  my 
active  Interest  In  the  defense  of  civil  liber- 
ties, both  In  writing  and  In  trial  work,  en- 
titles me  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  wire- 
tapping before  your  committee.  As  US. 
attorney  during  prohibition  I  saw  the  wide- 
spread corruption  and  violation  of  the  law 
that  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  modern 
organized  crime.  Lord  Acton  said  that  all 
p>ower  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely.  The  immense  sums  of 
money  at  stake,  cheerfully  f\irnlshed  by  a 
complaisant  public,  who  Insisted  on  buying 
their  liquor  at  any  cost,  necessitated  the 
formation  of  a  vast  criminal  network  which 
could  afford  to  bribe  public  officers  at  almost 
every  level.  The  bootleggers  bribed  the  pro- 
hibition agents,  and  even  reached  up  to  the 
U.S.  marshals  and  other  officials,  and  pulled 
in  many  politicians  who  took  their  cut  In 
campaign  contributions.  We  did  not  use 
wiretapping  in  those  days.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Interception  of  telephone  conversations 
would  have  greatly  strengthened  our  hand 
In  getting  the  leaders  of  this  criminal  ring 
to  Jail.  But.  as  usual,  we  cauRht  some  small 
fish  now  and  then,  but  almost  never  the  big 
shots. 

Tvi-enty  years  later  I  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  wiretapping  Immediately  be- 
fore I  was  confirmed  as  Attorney  General. 
A^;*.  hearing  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considering  my  nomination,  witnesses 
for  Harry  Bridges,  the  west  coast  labor  lead- 
er, whose  deportation  I  later  directed  as  a 
Communist,  testified  that  they  had  watched 
an  FBI  agent  through  binoculars  from  a 
neighboring  building  tap  Bridges'  telephone 
wire  In  New  York  City.  The  agent  had  left 
a  letterhead  Identifying  him  with  the  FBI 
as  he  made  a  hasty  escape.  The  Bridges 
group  demanded  that  I  make  clear  my  po- 
sition on  wiretapping.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
to  me  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to 
take  the  stand.  I  could  be  confirmed  at 
once.  But  I  Insisted  on  testifying  for  the 
record.    My  {X)sltlon  then  was  as  It  Is  today 

I  testified  that  I  would  jjermit  wiretaps  In 
certain  Investigations,  particularly  espio- 
nage, and  subversive  activities,  but  only  on 
my  written  approval,  given  on  written  re- 
quests from  the  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ruled  that  the  action  was 
Illegal.  Most  of  the  taps  were  on  suspected 
German  and  Russian  espionage  agents.  I 
occasionally  turned  down  a  request,  but 
granted  most  of  them,  as  I  had  confidence 
In  Edgar  Hoover's  integrity  and  Judgment. 
My  action  was  taken  In  pursuance  of  a  con- 
fidential memorandum  from  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  my  predecessor.  Bob 
Jackson,  on  May  21,  1940.  as  follows: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Supreme  Court 
never  Intended  any  dictum  In  the  particular 
case  which  it  decided  to  apply  to  grave  mat- 
ters Involving  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

"It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  certain 
other  nations  have  been  engaged  in  the  or- 
ganization of  propaganda  of  so-called  fifth 
columns  in  other  countries  and  In  prepara- 
tion for  sabotage,  as  well  as  in  actual  sabo- 
tage. 

"You  are.  therefore,  authorized  and  di- 
rected in  such  cases  as  you  may  approve,  after 


Investigation  of  the  need  in  each  case,   to 

authorize  the  necessary  Investigating  agents 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  secure  informa- 
tion by  listening  devices  direct  to  the  con- 
versation or  other  communications  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  rubveralve  activities 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Including  suspected  spies.  You  are 
requested  furthermore  to  limit  these  In- 
vestlerations  so  conducted  to  a  minimum  and 
to  limit  them  Insofar  as  possible  to  aliens. 

"F.DJi." 

I  have  said  that  I  had  taken  an  active 
intere.'^t  In  civil  liberties.  I  was  brought  Into 
the  notorious  Emerson  Jennings  case  by 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  then  counsel  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  In  1935. 
Emerson  Jennings  who,  in  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa., 
had  made  a  nuisance  of  himself  by  standing 
up  for  the  underdog,  and  continually 
preaching  his  constitutional  rights,  was 
framed  by  the  local  police.  He  was  tried 
and  convicted  on  a  charge  of  dynamiting  an 
automobile  from  which  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  local  Judges  had  Just  descended.  The 
record  was  full  of  perjury,  and  on  appeal 
to  the  Superior  and  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania.  Jennings  was 
cleared.  Part  of  the  testimony  was  In  a 
doctored  record  of  a  wiretap  by  the  police 
on  Jennings.  I  had  a  vivid  example  of  how 
viciously  the  police  and  county  detectives 
could  act. 

To  legalize  wiretapping  Involves  a  serious 
decision  between  two  confilctlng  principles, 
each  fundamental  to  our  American  system, 
and  each  of  great  importance,  the  one  to 
protect  society,  the  other  to  defend  the  In- 
alvldual.  Weighing  one  against  the  other  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  a  carefully  drawn 
wiretapping  bill  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  that  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  Interccjit 
wire  communications,  permits  the  States  to 
adopt  similar  legislation,  makes  it  criminal 
to  tap  except  by  officials  specifically  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  under  court  orders,  makes 
any  other  tapping  criminal,  and  provides  a 
system  of  centralized  Federal  reporting  that 
will  show  h')w  these  powers  and  prohibitions 
are  being  obeyed.  I  have  come  to  there  con- 
clusions for  three  reasons,  based,  as  I  see  it, 
on  such  facts  and  Information  as  we  have: 
( 1 1  wiretapping  is  not  only  useful  In  most 
criminal  cases,  but  Indispensable  in  uncov- 
ering organized  crime;  (2)  our  evidence  of 
wiretapping,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Niw 
York  where  it  has  been  chiefly  used  under  a 
permissive  State  Ltatute,  does  not  show  abuse 
by  the  district  attorney  or  police:  and  (31 
because  of  the  present  uncertainty  as  to 
the  legal  status  of  wiretapping,  and  the 
rtrultmg  indiscriminate  tapping  that  prob- 
ably results  therefrom. 

The  chief  evidence  on  which  I  rely  Is  tliat 
of  Frank  S.  Hogan,  district  attorney  of  Nev^ 
York  County,  backed  by  similar  evidence 
of  the  district  attorneys  of  Queens  County 
and  Kings  Coimty,  NY.  Prank  Hogan  has 
had  26  years'  experience  in  Invcstigatmc 
crime  and  convicting  criminals  In  New  York 
City,  and  hjvs  been  district  attorney  since 
1942  He  is  nationally  known  for  his  ex- 
traordinary success  in  this  field.  He  is  able; 
he  is  honest;  and  above  all  he  Is  a  hiimanp 
liberal. 

Prank  Hogan  believes,  withotit  any  reser- 
vation, that  "telephonic  Interception  is  the 
most  valuable  weap>on  in  the  fight  against 
organized  crime."  (Senate  hearings.  May 
9-12,  1961,  p.  430  and  following.)  To  sh(jw 
thif,  he  instanced  the  uncarthlrg  of  the 
widespread  bribing  in  college  sports,  the 
breaking  up  of  a  crooked  gambling  policy 
ring,  t'ne  facts  about  the  fake  charity  racket- 
eers, and  the  conviction  of  the  waterfront 
labor  bosses,  Mike  Clemente,  Saro  Mogavero, 
and  Lotiis  Gacclone,  and  of  six  leaders  of 
the  Teamsters  Union. 

You  may  remember  that  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  who  had  learned  something  about  the 
spread   of   orgajilzed   crime   as   chairman   of 
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the  select  committee  Investigating  Improper 
and  criminal  activity  In  tlie  field  of  labor, 
said:  "In  many  cases,  prosecution  and  In- 
vestigation of  crimes  would  be  completely 
thwarted  and  would  collapse,  were  wiretap- 
ping to  be  denied  to  the  law  enforcement 
a;:ei!Clcs." 

And  the  taps  In  New  York  were  certainly 
u<->t  excessive — about  75  a  year,  when  Hogan 
was  handling  an  annual  average  of  34.000 
caF.es.  Usually  25  to  30  Interceptions  were 
going  on  at  one  time.  At  present.  In  the 
urea  of  organized  crime,  law  enforcement  is 
crippled  because  Interceptions  are  forbid- 
den, particularly,  for  Instance.  In  the  nar- 
cotic field — and  drtig  peddling  has  spread 
Into  We6t:'hester  County — when  it  comes 
to  a  choice  between  protecting  schoolclUl- 
dren  from  narcotics,  and  protecting  the  pub- 
lic who  use  public  telephones  from  having 
their  conversations  occasionally  overlieard 
by  law  enforcement  officials  —I  prefer  to  pro- 
tect the  children. 

Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  former  police  com- 
missioner of  Hew  York,  testified  before  the 
Commission  of  New  York  State  Investigat- 
ing wiretapping  that  In  the  clly  of  New  York 
over  an  8-year  f>erlod  between  1952  and  1959 
the  police  department  obtained  only  290 
court  orders  a  year  on  the  average  (tran- 
script of  public  hearings,  Apr.  5  and  6,  1960, 
p  129) — less  llian  60  a  year  for  each  borough. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Edward  H.  Sil- 
ver, district  attorney  of  Kings  County. 
Brooklyn,  which  shows  that  in  operating 
under  the  New  York  statute  for  20  years 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  where 
the  district  attorney  has  abu.sed  his  right. 
(Senate  hearings,  p.  22.  Sam  Dash's  testi- 
mony was  almost  entirely  based  on  hearsay 
and  guessing  as  to  police  Infringements.) 

Prank  O'Connor,  the  district  attorney  of 
Queens  County,  testified  that  we  would 
never  be  able  to  prosecute  criminal  abortion 
cases  without  the  a.sslstance  of  wiretapping 
(Senate  record,  p.  327):  and  that  although 
he  gets  frequent  complaints  about  police 
corruption  and  refusal  to  enforce  the  law, 
he  has  never  had  a  complaint  "that  private 
rights  have  been  Invaded  by  illegal  wire- 
tapping " 

Directing  your  attention  to  S  2813,  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Attorney  General.  I 
have  a  few  suggestions  for  changes.  On  the 
whole  the  bill  seems  to  me  to  give  sufficient 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  State  enforcement 
authorities,  and  to  limit  and  protect  their 
wiretapping  activities  so  far  sis  Is  consist- 
ent with  their  effective  use 

In  section  5(a)  the  Attorney  General  is 
permitted  to  authorize  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  intercept  wire  communi- 
cations without  any  court  order  In  crimes 
of  espionage,  sabotage,  treason,  sedition,  and 
subversive  activities  where  obulning  a  court 
order  would  be  "prejudicial  to  the  national 
Interest."  This  Is  a  loose  phrase,  but  pretty 
obviously  means  where  It  Is  feared  that  the 
Information  contained  In  an  application  for 
a  court  order  Is  secret,  and  a  leak  la  feared. 
I  think  such  fear  Is  unnecessary,  and  the 
provision  overcautious.  I  should  take  my 
chanoe  on  trusting  It  to  the  Judge,  and  treat 
(a)  and  (b)  together,  requiring  court  au- 
thority for  all  proposed  wiretaps. 

I  should  odd  gambling  to  the  crimes  for 
which  wiretapping  may  be  authorized. 
Gambling,  narcotics  and  prostitution  are 
the  stakes  of  organized  crime,  the  chief  field 
of  their  activities  the  trades  from  which  the 
greatest  profits  arise.  Perhaps  prostitution 
should  not  be  abided  out  of  some  illogical 
fear  that  the  le-sser  crimes  should  not  be 
opened  to  taps,  but  only  tlie  more  serious 
ones. 

The  opponents  of  wiretapping  complain 
that  it  should  not  be  used  to  pick  up  infor- 
mation, should  te  strictly  held  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  crimes  enumerated,  citing  the 


analogy  of  search  warrants,  where  criminal 
evidence  of  other  violations  of  law,  against 
which  the  warrant  is  not  levelled,  cannot 
be  used.  But  I  do  not  admit  the  analogy. 
Wiretapping  is  not  entering  a  man's  house 
and  seizing  his  effects — it  is  far  more  like  the 
use  of  spies  and  stool  pigeons,  a  dirty  busi- 
ness if  you  like,  but  legal.  To  limit  exces- 
sive wiretapping,  the  technique  of  court  or- 
ders, as  In  search  and  seizures,  is  used.  But 
that  does  not  make  a  wiretap  a  search  or  a 
seizure.  And  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  phrase  "a  dirty  business"  was  used  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  not,  as  Is  generally  be- 
lieved, to  characterize  Intercepting  telephone 
me-ssaijes,  but  to  describe  the  use  by  the 
pror.ecuting  attorney  in  a  California  case  of 
evidence  which  had  been  illegally  obtained 
by  wlretiipplnt;. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  reporting  of 
wiretaps  (sec.  Dia)) — that  each  court  order 
shall  be  reported  (within  3D  days)  seems  to 
me  another  paper  burden  that  is  unneces- 
sary. I  suggest  that  the  Judge  transmit 
once  or  at  mo£t  twice  a  year  the  orders,  but 
not  the  applications  for  orders,  which  con- 
tain highly  secret  material,  the  names  of 
the  suspected  criminals  and  the  specific 
crimes  suspected  or  perpetrated.  All  the  re- 
ported Information  Is  useless  unless  made 
public  for  discussion  and  possible  amend- 
ment to  the  act:  and  there  is  little  point 
in  reporting  secret  information.  The  re- 
ports should  be  ample,  and  the  administra- 
tive office  permitted  to  require  information 
from  the  law-enforcement  officers  under 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  It.  It  Is 
to  the  enforcement  ofiQcers  that  we  must 
look  for  Information,  not  to  the  courts, 
who  usually  know  nothing  more  than  what 
has  appeared  In  the  petitions.  Section  9(b) 
contains  no  provision  requiring  reports  by 
the  prosecuting  official  and  police. 

The  section  also  Is  Inadequate  since  It 
is  confined  to  obtaining  only  the  numbers 
of  applications,  orders,  etc.  But  other  In- 
formation Is  far  more  Important,  such  as  the 
number  of  arrests  and  convictions  resulting 
from  wiretaps,  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
information  obtained  by  wlretapw  was  used  in 
court,  the  information  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  crimes  not  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  disposition  of  any  resulting 
prosecutions,  the  number  of  any  illegal  wire- 
taps by  police  officers  and  by  other  Individ- 
uals and  the  disposition  thereof,  and  any 
other  pertinent  information.  This  section 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  in  the  bill. 

I  think  the  bill  needs  tightening  and  clar- 
ifying here  and  there.  For  Instance,  sec- 
tion 5(a)  speaks  of  "reasonable  ground  for 
belief,"  and  8(c)  uses  the  expression  "prob- 
able cause  for  belief."  The  latter  clause 
has.  I  should  think,  been  more  frequently 
construed  by  the  courts,  and  follows  the 
language  of  the  fourth  an>endment 

In  finishing  I  think  It  worth  pointing  out 
th\t  the  British  and.  I  believe,  the  Canadian 
Governments  permit  wiretaps.  The  British 
public  is  as  insistent  on  protecting  indi- 
vidual rights  as  we — perhaps  more  so. 
When  there  is  any  alleged  police  brutality 
or  infringement  of  Individual  rights,  a  dozen 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
on  their  feet  at  once  to  challenge  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Home  Secretary  to  explain — 
and  to  make  an  Immediate  Investigation. 
Yet.  although  they  believe  stronsrly  In  Indi- 
vlv..ual  rights,  the  British  are  equally  insist- 
ent on  law  enforcement.  They  give  their 
officials  great  powers — but  If  their  powers 
are  misused  they  at  once  demand  appro- 
priate action.  I  once  asked  my  friend,  the 
late  Lord  Blrkett.  who  was  the  English  al- 
ternate at  the  Nurnberg  trials,  had  been  the 
leading  barrister  of  his  day.  and  was  then 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  whether  wiretap- 
ping by  the  police  was  permitted.  He  an- 
swered that  It  was.  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  he  had  never  heard  It  questioned. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
EVENTS 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leairues  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  histor- 
ical events  that  recently  occurred  m 
North  Carohna.  On  Sunday,  April  29, 
1962.  three  separate  events  took  place, 
which  I  feel  are  not  only  of  importance 
and  intere.st  to  North  Carolinians,  but 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  was  the  dedication  of  the. 
battleship  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  in  WtT- 
mington  as  a  living  and  permanent  me- 
morial to  U  S.  servicemen.  The  savinc 
of  this  ship  from  destruction,  after  tha 
announcement  by  the  U.S.  NaNT  of  plan.s 
for  scrappinc  her,  is  in  some  ways  akin  ti 
her  dramatic  and  proud  record  durin'; 
World  War  II.  Upon  learning:  of  the 
Navy's  intention,  the  North  Carolina 
Battleship  Commission,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Hugh  Morton  of  W-lmini;- 
t^n.  N.C.,  was  established  lo  save  the 
preat  vessel.  The  commission  took  its 
mission  to  the  people  of  our  State  and 
the  people  responded.  Among  the  many 
contribut<)rs  are  listed  700,000  school 
children  who  gave  to  the  eflfort  to  bring 
the  battleship  J^orth  Carolina  home  for 
her  new  assignment, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles,  published  in  the  April  30,  1962, 
edition  of  the  Wilmington  Morning  Star 
concerning  the  dedication  ceremonies,  be 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ced, as  follows: 
[Fi  im  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 

Apr.  30,  1962] 

B-TriE-HiP   "North  Cabolika"  Is  Dedicated 

(By  Bob  Garsson) 

With  thousands  of  persons  looking  on  from 
all  parts  of  the  ship  and  from  the  parking 
lot.  the  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  was  dedicated 
Sunday  as  a  permanent  and  living  memorial 
to  U.S.  servicemen. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  former  chief  of 
naval  operations,  made  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress and  other  remarks  were  made  by  Gov. 
Terry  Sanf  ord.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  HDdges,  former  Tar  Heel  Governor,  and 
Adm.  Claude  V.  Rlcketts,  vice  chief  of  naval 
operations. 

Much  tribute  was  paid  to  Hugh  Morton, 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Battleship 
CommLssion,  and  to  countless  others  wh  i 
helped  with  the  work  of  raising  funds  t  > 
bring  the  battleship  to  the  State  and  to 
prepare  her  for  visitations  by  the  public 

Hodges  outlined  the  preliminary  work  dor.o 
to  bring  the  battleship  here,  which  began 
under  his  administration,  and  said  "It  is  an 
historic  moment  in  the  history  of  our  State 
because  here  today  we  are  launching  this 
great  battleship  on  a  second  cruise  of  duty 
as  a  permarent  memorial  located  In  our 
great  State." 

At  the  same  time,  Hodges  said,  "We  give 
recognition  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
whose  contributions  made  It  possible  to 
save  this  great  ship  for  Its  new  assignment 
here  as  a  permanent  memorial." 

Hodges  said  an  early  report  recommended 
not  bringing  the  ship  back  to  the  State,  but 
"knowing  the  cap8w;lty  of  North  Carolinians 
to  tackle  the  difficult  goal,  I  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  to  see  what  could  be 
done." 

Prom  this  point  on,  Hodges  said,  plans 
progressed  well  and  the  ship  was  eventually 
saved  from  the  scrap  pile  and  brought 
"home." 
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Hodges  said  many  people  helped  with  the 
work  but  "It  always  takes  the  active  leader- 
ship of  a  good  man  to  direct  such  a  cam- 
paign. We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  creative 
energy  and  determined  drive  of  Hugh 
Morton,  a  remarkable  North  Carolinian  who 
has  done  so   much   for   our   State." 

Sanford  said  the  State  Is  "grateful  to  many 
people  for  making  this  day  possible.  My 
5-mlnute  talk  would  last  until  sundown  if 
I  were  to  list  the  people  to  whom  we  owe 
our  gratitude  so  I  must  deal  In  generalities." 

The  Governor  paid  tribute  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Battleship  Commission, 
the  2,300  admirals  of  the  North  Carolina 
Navy  and  the  more  than  700,000  schoolchil- 
dren who  contributed  to  the  fund  drive. 

"We  thank  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts." 
he  said,  "the  men  and  women  of  all  of  the 
U.S.  military  forces  who  served  In  World 
War  II.  They  won  the  war,  and  we  dedicate 
the  US.S.  North  Carolina  Battleship  Me- 
morial to  them  today.  ' 

In  appreciation  for  what  so  many  people 
have  done  toward  the  project,  Sanford  said, 
"I  pledge  to  you  today  •  •  •  that  no  stone 
will  be  left  unturned  to  the  end  that  this 
will  be  the  greatest  World  War  II  memorial 
In  the  United  States. 

"This  Is  an  exciting  prospect,  this  chance 
to  preserve  within  our  shores  what  is  per- 
haps North  Carolina's  most  historic  link 
with  World  War  II.  We  are  determined  to  do 
It  the  way  It  should  be  done." 

Ricketts  said  the  Navy  is  "happy  that  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  have  wanted  this 
battleship  permanently  stationed  In  their 
waters,  that  they  have  made  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  her  to  be  here,  that  they  have 
dignified  her  dedication  by  an  Inspiring  pro- 
gram and  that  future  plans  provide  for  a 
proper   use   and  respect  for  this  shrine." 

Ricketts  said  the  hull  and  weapons  of  the 
ship  may  represent  a  "bygone  era  In  the 
story  of  naval  power  and  naval  tactics,  but 
her  spirit  remains  modern  and  she  will 
thereby  continue  to  contribute  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  moral  fiber  of  her  citizenry." 

Special  awards  were  presented  to  many 
persons  during  the  ceremony,  most  of  them 
consisting  of  a  color  photograph  of  the 
ship's  arrival  here  signed  by  commission 
members. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  commission 
Chairman  Hugh  Morton  to  Sanford.  Hodges, 
Mrs.  Craig,  whose  late  husband  James  was 
one  of  those  who  originated  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  ship  to  the  State;  Capt.  B.  M. 
Burriss,  pilot  who  brought  the  ship  up  the 
river  from  Southport:  Ricketts,  Burke,  Adm. 
William  S.  Maxwell,  battleship  memorial 
superintendent;  Adm.  Henry  J.  Wuensch, 
5th  District  Coast  Guard  commandant;  Volt 
Gllmore,  head  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service; 
the  State  highway  commission,  the  VFW, 
Navy  Reserve  Training  Center,  State  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal,  Mayor  O.  O. 
Allsbrook,  who  heads  the  Navy  League  chap- 
ter here,  the  American  Legion,  and  many 
others. 

Morton's  son,  Jimmy,  who  was  poster  boy 
for  the  fund  drive  last  year,  presented  a 
signed  copy  of  the  poster  to  Sanford  on 
behalf  of  the  State's  schoolchildren. 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Wright, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  East  Caro- 
lina, gave  the  invocation,  the  Reverend 
Charles  J.  O'Connor,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  gave  the  dedicatory  prayer, 
and  Rabbi  Samuel  Friedman  of  B'nal  Israel 
Synagogue  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  program  ended  with  maneuvers  by 
nilnesweeplng  boats  from  Charleston,  S.C , 
and  flyovers  by  military  aircraft. 

Following  the  ceremonies,  refreshments 
were  served  to  guests  on  board  the  ship. 


[From  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 

Apr.  30,  1962) 

Admiral   Cautions   Against   Apathy   to   Red 

Menace 

Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke  warned  Sunday 
that  this  Nation's  "greatest  danger  lies  in 
apathy  (and)  indifference"  to  Communist 
attacks  on  the  -American  way  of  life. 

Burke,  former  chief  of  naval  operations, 
made  the  major  address  at  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  US.S.  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  permanent  memorial  to  U.S.  serv- 
icemen. 

"This  great  battleship,"  Burke  said,  "has 
been  dedicated  many  times  in  the  pastr— 
dedicated  to  our  country  and  to  our  way  of 
life.  It  has  been  dedicated  under  fire  The 
men  who  served  aboard  this  ship,  who  worked 
and  fought  and  died  for  the  United  States, 
dedicated  the  North  Carolina  many  times  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

"That  is  why  it  would  be  more  precise  to 
say  that  we  are  here  to  rededicate  her  now 
to  the  memory  of  brave  North  Carolinians 
who  died,  not  Just  at  sea,  but  in  all  the 
battlefields  and  -heaters  of  World  War  I.'." 

The  battleship.  Burke  said,  is  "berthed 
here  In  Wilmlng'on  as  a  reminder  that  those 
who,  like  this  ship,  will  never  fight  again, 
are  not  forgotten  Their  courage,  their  gal- 
lantry, their  haid  work  and  their  sacrifices 
are  not  forgotten  and  thi.s  ship  is  a  fitting 
memorial  because  her  record  is  also  a  record 
of  courage  and  gallantry,  a  record  of  hard 
work  and  sacrifi  ;e. 

"In  her  first  bi.ttle,  her  first  combat  action, 
the  North  Carolina  sent  up  .such  a  fierce  bar- 
rage of  antialr:raft  fire  that  the  carrier 
Enterprise  sent  the  message:  'Are  vou  on 
fire?' 

"And  it  was  this  ferocity,  this  fighting 
spirit,  that  the  North  Carolina  tonk  into  the 
battle  in  those  cays  after  Pearl  Harbor  when 
perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  were  our  fortunes,  our  morale,  and 
our  hopes  at  such  a  low  ebb" 

Burke  outlined  the  many  points  in  the 
Pacific  where  tiie  battleship  left  her  mark 
during  the  war  pnd  told  of  the  bombardment 
of  Iwo  Jima,  which  he  had  watched 

"We  dedicate  this  ship."  he  said,  "to  the 
memory  of  the  v/ar  dead  ( but  i  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  battle  stars  and  battle  scars 
of  the  North  Carolina  are  really  the  stars 
and  scars  of  strong  men.  of  Americans  from 
every  State,  from  every  walk  of  life. 

"We  should  hope  that  no  one,  whether  old 
man  or  child,  s.^ould  fail  to  appreciate  and 
remember  the  courage  that  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans took  into  every  combat  zone  And  we 
must  not  forget,  especially,  those  who  did 
not  come  back. 

"We  would  do  well  to  remember  aLso  those 
who  were  willing  to  die,  but  were  not  called 
upon  to  do  so.  Over  370.000  North  Caro- 
linians were  In  the  services  during  World 
War  II.  Many  thousands  were  wounded  and 
many  of  them  will  never  bo  the  same 

"This  mighty  ship  is  no  less  dedicated  to 
them." 

Burke  said  the  battleship  "as  she  fought 
face  to  face  witfi  the  enemy  was  truly  backed 
up  by  the  citizens  at  home  and  she  would 
not  be  afloat  here  today  if  this  same  devotion 
to  duty,  this  acceptance  of  responsibility  by 
so  many  thousands  at  home,  had  not  been 
behind  her  once  again. 

"Just  as  the  credit  for  bringing  this  ship 
here  is  shared  by  many  Americans  who  con- 
tributed toward  the  eCTort,  so  are  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  which  this  ship  and  its 
men  fought  to  preserve  shared  by  Americans 
everywhere. 

"The  responsibilities  that  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  freedom  are  shared  by  all  of  us 
and  they  are  grave  responsibilities.  For  to- 
day the  challenges  to  our  Nation  are  greater 
than  ever  before,  even  greater  than  the  chal- 
lenges of  World  War  II." 


Burke  said  we  live  "in  a  sober  moment 
when  history  Is  being  decided  at  its  deepest 
level.  The  tide  of  conflict  runs  high  and 
any  thoughtful  citizen  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  our  problems. 

"The  insidious  specter  of  communism  •  •  • 
is  particularly  dangerous  to  us  because  the 
challenges  often  bring  no  sudden  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  galvanize  our  selections.  This  threat 
is  a  slow  deliberate  force  that  threatens 
every  area 

"And  our  greatest  danger  lies  in  apathy, 
indifference  to  the.se  attacks"  on  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

"It  lies  in  our  wishful  belief  that  the 
threat  has  gone  and  that  communism  and 
democracy  can  coexist. 

"The  most  dangerou.s  threat  Is  our  own 
unwillingness  to  act — our  own  indifference 
And  individual  Interest  and  ixisitlve  action 
will  continue  to  be  America's  greatest  need 
in  the  years  to  come.  For  time  does  n<.t 
wait.    Destiny  moves  with  the  sun. 

"We  have  survived  against  odds  before. 
Hard    times    are   nothing   new   to    Americans 

"But  we  must  continue  to  guard  again.'=t 
a  great  danger  within  our  own  Nation,  within 
our  own  minds  We  must  demonstrate  otir 
willingnes.s  to  be  not  Just  American.';,  but 
gn(xl  Americans,  responsible  Americans 

"To  some."  Burke  said,  "the  challenges 
of  our  times  are  not  sharp  and  pointed.  They 
are  dull  and  blunted  from  repetition  and 
easy  living  We  learn  to  put  up  with  the 
challenges  and  they  Inch  forward,  gradually, 
and  with  our  permis.'ion.  That  is  why  it  is 
our  own  resolve  that  must  be  maintained 
and  strengthened" 

In  the  years  ahead  as  thousands  of  perscms 
visit  the  battleship.  Burke  said,  "let  u.s  hope 
that  these  vi.'^itors  remember  not  only  those 
who  died,  but  why  they  died.  And  from 
this  memory  let  us  all  strengthen  our  own 
resolve  to  protect  and  preserve  the  blessings 
of  freedom  at  whatever  the  cast  may  be. 

"I  am  confident  North  Carolina  will  suc- 
ceed In  her  mission  and  in  doing  so  once 
again  earn  a  well  done'  from  our  Navy  and 
our  Nation.  " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  some  150 
miles  we.st  of  Wilmington,  near  Durham. 
N.C  .  transpired  the  second  event  of  the 
day.  This  commemoration  was  based 
on  an  incident  of  an  earlier  war  than  the 
one  in  which  the  battleship  North  Caro- 
lina won  her  fame.  Here,  near  a  monu- 
ment to  unity,  ■was  located  the  humble 
homeplace  of  James  Bennett  where  two 
generals  met  to  sign  the  surrender  in 
the  second  and  last  major  stage  in  the 
peacemaking  process  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  signing  of  this  Civil  War  sur- 
render to  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  un- 
doubtedly saved  countless  lives  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  and  prevented  further 
destruction.  The  Bennett  place  has  been 
a  North  Carolina  memorial  park  since 
1923  but  had  been  devoid  of  any  build- 
ings since  a  fire  destroyed  the  original 
house  in  1921. 

At  the  dedication  on  April  29,  1962,  of 
the  replicas  of  the  Bennett  place  house 
and  kitchen.  Mr.  R.  O.  Everett  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C,  a  member  of  the  Bennett 
place  commission  since  it  was  created 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1921,  and 
chairman  of  that  commission  for  the 
past  38  years,  presided.  It  was  largely 
through  his  interest  in  preserving  this 
historic  site,  where  the  Civil  War  came 
to  an  official  end  April  26,  1865,  and  na- 
tional unity  was  reborn,  that  the  1923 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  Mr.  Everett  was  then  a  member, 
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accepted  the  generous  ofTer  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Samuel  Tate  Morgan  to 
donate  the  Bennett  place  grounds  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  erect 
there  a  monument  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional unity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Everett's  remarks  at  the  1962  dedica- 
tion printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dfdicatort  ExmcisES,  Remarks  or  R  O. 
EvEKETT,  April  29,  1962,  Durham  Civic 
Cf.ntek 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege  and. 
Indeed,  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  as 
participants  in  these  exercises.  There  is  no 
precedent.  Indeed  tliere  could  be  no  prece- 
dent, in  American  history  for  such  an  oc- 
casion: and  only  a  sense  of  Its  fitness  could 
have  brought  toget^er  such  a  gathering  of 
so  truly  Interested  and  distinguished  people. 
The  historic  background  of  the  Bennett 
place,  and  the  fam  ly  relationship  uf  many 
of  you  to  the  principal  figures  whose  acts 
made  the  Bennett  j  lace  famous  gives  a  feel- 
ing that  we  are  again  In  the  making  of 
history. 

There  are  two  avowed  purposes  of  this 
meeting:  First,  to  take  part  in  the  national 
observance  of  the  century  of  peace;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  dedication  of  the  Bennett  place 
house  and  kitchen  to  tlie  cause  of  national 
unity.  These  two  purposes,  a  century  of 
peace  and  national  unity,  are  quite  distinct 
and  may  be  obtained  in  entirely  different 
ways,  one  without  the  other:  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  peace  without  unity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  greatest  period  of  peace  in  classi- 
cal or  modern  history  was  the  Pax  Romana — 
the  Roman  peace.  Yet  this  peace  was  main- 
tained solely  by  the  Roman  legions,  and 
when  the  legions  of  Rome  were  gone,  the 
entire  Roman  world  collapsed.  The  world 
peace  of  today — the  Pax  Americana — is 
maintained  largely  by  the  nuclear  warheads 
of  the  United  States  and  her  allies,  with 
all  of  Its  uncertainties  and  forebodings. 

The  American  century  of  peace  which  we 
are  now  observing  began  at  the  Bennett 
House  April  26.<^865,  at  the  point  of  a  sword, 
as  we  all  well  know,  when  General  Johnston 
surrendered  his  army  to  General  Sherman, 
and  President  Davis  and  the  Confederate 
G  )vernment,  tlien  n  Greensboro — three  cab- 
inet members  of  which  had  been  at  the 
Bennett  House  daring  the  negotiations — 
collapsed  and  scattered.  Yet.  In  the  very  act 
of  surrender  and  disintegration  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  General  Sherman  and 
General  Johnston  undertook  to  avoid  for 
America  a  Roman  peace  based  on  force;  and 
zealously  sought  tc  relnclude  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  Union,  and  establish  a  govern- 
ment based  on  national  unity  where  there 
would  be  a  developing  feeling  of  mutual 
interest  amoni:  all  tlie  .States  in  maintaining 
the  social  order. 

This  plan  on  the  part  of  General  John.'^ton 
and  General  Sherman,  contained  in  the  con- 
vention signed  at  the  Bennett  House  April  18, 
1865,  authorized  by  President  Lincoln  March 
28.  1865,  and  approved  by  President  Davis, 
provided  that  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  armies  and  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Confederate  States  should 
resume  their  functions  and  place  in  the 
Union.  However,  this  effort  by  General 
Sherman  and  General  Johnston  was  frus- 
trated by  the  assaffiination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, whose  death  was  reported  to  General 
Sherman  on  his  »ay  to  the  Bennett  House, 
and  Instead  of  a  government  based  upon 
national  unity,  there  was  precipitated  nn 
aftermath  of  reconstruction  with  all  its  sup- 
pressed bitterness  and  disappointment. 


However,  the  seed  sown  by  General  Sher- 
man and  General  Johnston  took  root  In  our 
soil  and  began  to  bear  fruit,  both  commer- 
cially and  emotionally,  for  It  was  realized 
that  the  war  had  been  Ineyitable;  that  the 
social  revolution  Inaugurated  by  Jefferson's 
Ideals  of  equality  had  been  blocked  by  the 
Southern  States  under  the  absolute  power 
and  right  contained  In  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Itself;  and  that  the  issue  raised  between 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  so 
deep  and  fundamental  that  only  the  sword 
could,  and  did,  settle  it.  Therefore,  the  only 
sensible  course  was  to  follow  the  example 
of  General  Sherman  and  General  Johnston 
at  the  Bennett  place  in  their  mutual  friend- 
ship and  to  seek  to  build  a  desire  for  na- 
tional unity  within  the  framework  of  the 
amended  U.S.  Constitution.  The  sentiment 
for  this  course  had  so  far  advanced  in  our 
State  Uiat  the  General  Assembly  cf  North 
Carolina,  in  1921  and  1923,  authorised  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the  Samuel  Tate 
Morgan  family  of  Virginia— natives  of  Dur- 
ham County — to  donate  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  the  Bennett  place  grounds,  and  to 
place  a  monument  thereon  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  national  unity.  The  general  assem- 
bly appointed  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  plans,  and  this 
commission  has  been  in  existence  since,  and 
In  April  of  each  year  the  Bennett  Place  Me- 
morial Comanission  has  held  commemorative 
exercises  to  promote  the  cause  of  national 
unity. 

Tlie  obvious  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the 
Bennett  place  for  the  memcria!  site  were 
that  It  was  the  scene  of  the  closing  of  the 
Civil  War;  the  beginning  of  a  century  of 
peace;  and  here  was  given  the  inspiring  and 
fruitful  example  of  friendship  between  for- 
mer enemies  which  developed  there  during 
the  negotiations  of  peace. 

This  act  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  by  the  Morgan  family  40  years  ago  In 
behalf  of  national  unity  was  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  the  South,  where  alone  It  would 
have  been  significant,  or  In  the  Nation,  and 
has  been  followed  by  contributions  from 
within  and  without  the  State  until  we  have 
arrived  at  this  day.  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Bennett  House  and  the  Bennett  kitchen, 
both  erected  In  the  spirit  of  national  unity 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  Magruder 
Dent,  of  Connecticut  and  North  Carolina,  for 
her  contribution  of  the  replica  of  the  Ben- 
nett House,  and  to  Mr.  Samuel  Tate  Mor- 
gan. Jr..  of  Richmond.  Va.,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Robert  Cabell  and  Mrs.  Gourmajenko — both 
of  whom  died  since  the  completion  of  the 
kitchen — for  their  contribution  of  the  Ben- 
nett kitchen,  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Freeland  of 
HiUsboro  for  his  contribution  of  the  smoke- 
house. In  process  of  construction,  given  in 
memory  of  his  father. 

Tlie  cause  of  national  unity  during  the 
piist  40  years  has  so  far  progressed  that  we 
have  in  "this  audience  today  persons  whose 
ancestors  were  on  opposing  sides,  and  whose 
presence  with  us  makes  this  truly  a  national 
event  of  significance.  We  welcome  each  of 
you.  whether  from  the  North  or  the  South. 
and  hope  that  as  many  of  our  local  citizens 
as  possible  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  to  you  at  the  tea  at  the  Bennett 
place  following  this  meeting,  where  you  will 
enjoy  patriotic  music  from  the  50-piece  band 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  sent  to  us  from 
Fort  Bragg  for  that  purpose  by  Gen.  Hamil- 
ton H  Howse. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  tlie 
services  of  the  Dedication  Committee,  and 
the  Restoration  Committees,  and  House  Fur- 
nishing Committee,  and  to  each  pyerson  who 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  Beimett 
place,  whether  in  material  gifts  or  in  time 
and  work.  We  have  truly  been  most  fortu- 
nate, and  we  thank  each  of  you. 

May  I  Introduce  to  you  Mr.  H.  C.  Brad- 
shaw,  chairman  of  the  Bennett  Place  Dedi- 


cation Committee,  wbo  will  present  to  you 
some  of  our  distinguished  guests.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  additional  background  material  on 
these  historic  events  may  be  available 
to  interested  persons.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  feature  article,  entitled 
"Old  Bennett  Farmhouse  Saw  the  Cur- 
tains Drawn  on  Confederacy."  from  the 
April  29,  1962.  edition  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  National  Unity  Day  by  Durham's 
Mayor  E.  J.  Evans,  that  appeared  in 
the  Durham  Sun  on  April  28,  1962.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and   proclamation   were   ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)   News  &  Obser\er, 

Apr.  29,  1962] 
Old  Bennttt  Farmhocse  Saw  the  Curtains 
DR.^wN  ON  Conftderacy 
(By  Perry  D.  Young) 
t  A  ccremi.<ny  today  on  the  grounds  of  a  re- 
stored farmhouse  west  of  Durham  will  mark 
tlie  dedication  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
s;mple  t  yet  most  significant  historic  land- 
marks There,  in  April  1865,  Johnston  sur- 
rendered to  Sherman  and  there  descendants 
of  the  two  generals  will  Join  In  commemo- 
r:.tMig  the  pciTt  James  Bennett's  place  played 
In  brlngir.::  the  war  to  un  end.  The  author 
ha-:,  commuted  from  Chapel  HUl  every  week- 
end since  September  to  work  at  Bennett 
place  and  says  his  article  presents  "a  guides 
eve  view"  of  the  story.) 
'  James  Bennett's  farm.  3  miles  west  of 
Durham  on  old  U.S.  70,  was  and  Is  a  very 
simple  place.  The  building  and  land,  a  tract 
of  over  200  acres,  were  valued  In  1860  at 
only  $500.  And  the  building  was  rebuilt 
for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  of 
North  Carolina's  other  historic  sites. 

Plain  though  It  may  be.  the  Bennett  place 
is  a  landmark  In  history.  There  In  1865 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered  his 
arm\  to  General  Sherman  and  the  curtains 
were  drawn  on  the  Confederacy. 

Gen  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  his 
men.  some  60.000  strong,  marched  through 
Georgia  "to  the  sea"  and  up  into  the  Caro- 
llnas— leaving  a  path  of  destruction.  In  some 
places  50  miles  wide.  Plantations  and  even 
whole  cities  were  left  in  ruins. 

But  North  Carolina's  capital— though 
squarely  in  Sherman's  path — escaped  the 
fates  of  Atlanta  and  Columbia  and  dozens  of 
other  cities  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

AS  THE  SOVTH    CRVMBLEU 

The  l:»*t  resistance  to  Sherman's  march 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Bentonville,  18  miUs 
southwest  of  Goldsboro.  Johnston,  with  less 
than  30,000  men.  fought  from  March  18  to  21 
to  destroy  the  left  wing  of  the  Union  line. 
but  even"  this  failed  and  the  Rebels  weie 
forced  to  retreat 

After  this  battle,  with  his  men  camped 
near  Goldsboro.  Sherm.an  left  for  talks  wlt;i 
President  Lincoln.  With  victories  st  Ben- 
tcnvine  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  l^ehmd 
them,  the  Union  men  talked  of  surrender 
terms  and  how  they  would  treat  the  de.'eatcd 
Rebels. 

Sherman  returned  to  his  troops  on  April 
10.  That  same  day.  news  of  Gen  Robert  E. 
Lee's  surrender  reached  him— and  also  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  who  was  In  Greensboro.  ITie 
Union  men  were  already  on  their  way  to 
Raleigh.  The  Confederate  general  was  ask- 
ing President  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  cabinet 
for  authority  to  surrender. 

Lee's  surrender  affected  both  actions 
Davis  had  wanted  a  renewed  offensive  until 
Jolm  C.  Breckenridge,  Secretary  of  War. 
brought  confirmation  of  the  surrender  at 
Appom.attox. 
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And  In  the  Morehead  house  In  Greensboro, 
the  Confederate  cabinet  gave  Johnston  the 
"authority"  to  surrender  all  of  the  men  then 
In  the  field  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

A   PROPOSAL  FOR   PEACE 

Meanwhile,  Serman's  army  met  no  resist- 
ance and  reached  Raleigh  on  April  13.  Gov. 
Zebulon  B.  Vance  had  sent  a  peace  delegation 
t  J  the  Union  commander  offering  to  "surren- 
der the  State  upon  his  promise  to  help  ter- 
minate hostilities  and  to  recognize  the  State 
government."  But  Vance  was  gone  before 
they  occupied  the  city — and  the  Union  gen- 
eral spared  his  city  anyhow. 

Johnston  wrote  to  Sherman  asking  for  "a 
temporary  suspension  of  active  operations  in 
order  for  the  civil  authorities  to  enter  Into 
the  needful  arrangements  to  terminate  the 
existing  war."  He  also  proposed  April  17  as 
a  meeting  date  and  it  was  accepted. 

Just  before  he  left  Raleigh  for  the  meet- 
ing. General  Sherman  received  a  dispatch 
from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton.  It  read. 
"President  Lincoln  was  murdered  about  10 
o'clock  last  night  In  his  private  box  In  Ford's 
Theater.   •    •    •" 

Sherman  saved  North  Carolina's  capital 
city  by  his  treatment  of  this  message:  he 
made  the  telegrapher  promise  not  to  tell 
anyone  about  Lincoln's  death  until  he  had 
returned  from  the  meeting  with   Johnston. 

A    GENTLE    CONQITEBOR 

That  the  Union  men  would  have  taken 
their  vengeance  out  on  Raleigh  is  not  mere 
speculation.  One  soldier  wrote  (after  the 
men  were  told  of  the  assassination)  that 
"the  army  is  crazy  for  vengeance.  If  we 
make  another  campaign  it  will  be  an  awful 
one."  he  said.  "God  pity  this  country  If  he 
(Johnston)   retreats  or  fights  us." 

Bruce  Catton,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  Civil  War  historians,  describes 
this  meeting  at  the  Bennett  Place:  "It  was 
a  strange  meeting,  in  a  way,  even  without 
the  overtone  that  went  with  Sherman's 
secret  knowledge.  Here  was  Sherman, 
whose  very  name  had  come  to  mean  unre- 
lenting wrath  and  destruction.  In  his  own 
person  he  seemed  to  embody  everything  that 
a  defeated  South  had  to  dread  from  a  tri- 
umphant, all-powerful  North.  Yet  as  he 
went  to  see  Johnston — they  met  in  a  little 
farmhouse  between  the  lines — he  was  oddly 
gentle." 

Though  the  two  generals  were  both  West 
Point  men,  they  met  for  the  first  time  on  the 
old  Hillsboro  Road,  near  James  Bennett's 
farmhouse.  Inside  the  house,  Sherman 
showed  Johnston  the  telegram  and  "beads 
of  sweat  came  "  on  the  Confederate  general's 
forehead. 

General  Sherman  first  offered  the  same 
terms  Grant  had  given  Lee  at  Appomattox. 
But  when  Johnston  unexpectedly  offered  to 
surrender  the  entire  Confederacy — both 
political  and  military — the  talks  took  on  a 
different  tone. 

TERMS     FOR     SURRENDER 

Prom  his  talk  with  Lincoln.  Sherman  felt 
that  a  broad  surrender  was  what  the  Presi- 
dent had  wanted.  So  the  next  day.  April 
18,  he  signed  an  agreement  which  provided 
for:  an  armistice  terminable  In  48  hours: 
recognition  of  the  State  governments  when 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  had  been  taken:  a 
general  restoration  of  political  rights  and 
franchises  as  well  as  rights  of  person  and 
property:   a  promise  of  general  amnesty. 

But  the  Government  In  Washington  was 
far  from  accepting  any  sort  of  broad  surren- 
der terms — especially  relating  to  political 
questions. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  who  had  all  but 
stepped  into  Lincoln's  very  shoes,  went  into 
a  "public  tantrum."  He  denounced  Sher- 
man and  set  off  bitter  criticism  of  him  in 
the  northern  press. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was  sent  to  Raleigh  to 
take  over  the  negotiations,  but  he  was  not 


to  "discuss,  concur  or  confer  on  an>-thing  of 
a  political  nature." 

So  a  second  meeting  was  arranged  for 
April  26.  Jefferson  Davis  opposed  the  new 
demand  and  Johnston  actually  disobeyed 
orders  by  goinp  to  the  Bennett  Place. 

The  agreement  was  a  simple  military  sur- 
render, carrying  the  same  terms  as  Lee's 
surrender.  There  were  two  Confederate 
armies  still  in  the  field  after  this -Gens. 
E.  Kirby  Smit:a  and  Richard  A.  Taylor  sur- 
rendered to  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby  on  May  4 
and  May  26.  But  Johnston  had  surrendered 
by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  Confederate 
armies — more  than  all  the  others  combined. 

RESTORED     FOR     HISTORY 

After  the  war,  the  old  farmhouse  stood 
until  1921,  when  all  but  the  chimney  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Samuel  T  Morgan  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  had  bought  the  place  some 
time  before  the  fire  from  Broady  Duke 

After  Morgan's  death,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren gave  the  property  for  a  State  park 
and  money  to  erect  the    "Unity  "  monument 

Until  1958.  the  monument,  the  chimney 
and  part  of  thf  old  well  were  scant  reminders 
of  the  histori:  meeting  But  with  the  re- 
vived interest  in  Civil  War  sites  caused  by 
the  centennl;!  iTcparations.  a  move  was 
started  to  rebuild  and  furnish  the  Bennett 
place. 

And  Mrs.  Magruder  Dent  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  provided  the  money  for  the  "big 
house."  where  the  papers  were  signed  Then 
the  children  )f  Morgan  gave  money  to  re- 
build the  log  kitchen 

The  houses  are  being  furnished  in  farm 
pieces  of  the  period  Though  two  descend- 
ants of  Bennett  own  several  pieces  that  were 
in  the  original  house,  they  feel  "obligated 
to  keep  them  :n  the  family." 

Relatives  o'  both  generals  will  be  nn  hand 
for  the  formal  dedication.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Cauldwell  of  Groton.  Conn.,  is  Sherman's 
granddaughter.  Johnston's  grandnleces  and 
nephews  will  ?ome  from  Richmond  and  Nor- 
folk. Va  .  Mrs  Dent  and  Morgan  Reynolds,  a 
grandson  of  Samuel  T  Morgan,  will  also 
take  part. 

The  dedica-ion  program  will  b^^pm  at  2:30 
o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  Durham  Civic 
Center  and  will  move  from  there  to  Bennett 
place  for  an  open  house  and  tea. 

The  reimion  of  the  two  families  will.  In 
lt.self.  be  a  cummemoration  For  Johnston 
and  Sherman  corresponded  for  many  years 
after  the  war  And  even  in  the  final  chapter 
of  both  men's  lives  there  is  something 
"oddly  gentle" 

Joe  Johnston  died  in  1891  from  pneu- 
monia he  had  contracted  while  he  stood  (as 
a  pallbearer)  in  the  rain  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend,  William  T.   Sherman. 
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Unity  D.\y  Is  Decreed  Tijmorrow     Bf.nnj.tt 
Place  Objervance  Set  for  Ai-ternoon 

Mayor  E.  J.  Evans  today  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  named  tomorrow.  Sunday. 
April  29,  as  Day  of  National  Unity  in  Durham 
in  honor  of  the  signing  of  the  surrender  r>f 
the  last  major  Confederate  army  in  the  field 
on  April  26,  1365.  at  Bennett  place.  Just  west 
of  Durham. 

The  annual  Bennett  Day  observance  will  be 
held  here  tomorrow,  with  a  special  program 
at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Central  Civic  Center, 
with  an  open  house  and  tea  following,  at 
the  Bennett  place. 

The  proclamation  is  as  follows:  "Whereas 
on  April  26.  1865.  Gen.  Joseph  E  Johnston 
surrendered  the  last  major  Confederate  army 
In  the  field  to  Union  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man at  the  Bennett  place  not  far  west  of 
Durham:  and 

"Whereas  this  stirrender  both  brought  to 
an  end  effective  Confederate  resisUince  and 
helped  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  reunion 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States;  and 


"Whereas  the  site  of  the  Bennett  place 
h:ts  been  preserved  since  1923  as  a  historic 
shritie.  and  a  monument  and  other  gifts 
made  to  mark  the  site:  and  more  recently  the 
buildings  there  have  been  restored  through 
private  munificence  as  they  were  at  the 
time  the  events  took  place  there  which 
molded  the  Nation's  history:  and 

"Whereas  a  program  of  dedication  of  the 
restored  buildings  at  the  Bennett  place  has 
been  pUmned  for  Sunday.  April  29.  1962: 

"Therefore,  I.  E  J  Evans,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  do  proclaim  Sunday,  April 
29,  1962,  as  a  Day  of  National  Unity  to  be 
observed  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  do  com- 
mend to  tlie  citizenry  the  spirit  of  national 
vinity  exemplified  by  this  shrine" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
and  final  dedication  of  the  day  was  one 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all,  but  espe- 
cially those  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  our  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation  A  magnificent  new  building, 
which  will  house  the  official  headquar- 
ters of  the  North  Carolina  Methodists, 
has  been  erected  in  our  State  capital  city 
of  Raleigh.  I  rejoice  in  this  fine  edifice 
and  the  achievement  it  represents  of 
North  Carolina  Methodists.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  30,  1962,  edi- 
tion of  the  Raleigh  New's  &  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printt^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Methodlsts  DEDIc.^TE  New   Headquarters 

North  Carolina  Methixllsts  dedicated  a 
new  headquarters  btiilding  on  Glenwood 
Avenue  Sunday  afterno<->n  and  heard  Bishop 
Paul  N.  Garber,  of  Richmond,  Va  ,  say:  "We 
are  adapting  our  program  to  modern  times." 

Bishop  Garber.  presiding  episcopal  head 
of  the  Richmond  area,  led  the  consecration 
service  in  the  as.sembly  room  of  tlie  new 
Methodist  Building 

"We  consecrate  this  building  as  a  .<;ymbol 
of  the  upreach  of  the  church  of  God  in 
faith,  and  the  outreach  of  the  church  in 
service  to  c  r  fellow  men  through  the  con- 
ference boards  and  agencies  which  shall  be 
housed  here,"  he  said. 

More  than  200  persons  attended  the  serv- 
ices and  hundreds  more  toured  the  new 
building's  open  house  which  followed  the 
services. 

The  new  $650,000  headquarters  building 
houses  the  offices  of  tiie  boards  of  education, 
evangelism,  missions  and  church  extension. 
Christian  higher  education,  the  conference 
of  lay  leaders,  conference  treasurer,  the 
Methodist  Foundation.  Inc  .  the  department 
of  gifts  and  wills,  the  Raleigh  dL^^trict  super- 
intendent, and  the  television,  radio,  and  lilm 
commission. 


GENERAL  WEDEMEYER'S  VIEWS 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Gen.  A, 
C.  Wedemeyer.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  is  one 
of  Americas  top  soldiers.  Few  individ- 
uals, if  any,  have  had  a  greater  traininu 
or  wider  experience.  His  motives  are  un- 
sclfi.sh  and  patriotic.  He  is  a  statesman 
whose  judgment  is  worthy  of  attention. 

On  May  14,  1962,  Genei'al  Wedemeyer 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  M.  Jackson,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Con:^ress  and  the  Executive.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  that  letter 
in  my  remarks.  I  have  informed  Sen- 
ator Jackson  of  my  intentions  and  he 
has  no  objection. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

'  Mat  14,  19«2. 

Dear  Sknatos:  Tlie  views  you  expressed  on 
the  television  program  yesterday  concerning 
our  policies  and  actions  In  the  Far  East,  par- 
ticularly Laos,  are,  in  my  Judgment,  sound 
and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  other  free  nations,  including 
those  In  that  turbulent  area.  If  my  knowl- 
edge of  and  experience  in  the  Far  East  and 
also  my  exposure  to  global  strategy  prior  to 
and  during  World  War  II  qualify  me  in  your 
opinion  to  express  views  or  make  suggestions, 
I  certainly  heartily  endorse  what  you  said. 

Years  ago  when  SEATO  was  organized.  I 
waa  Btlll  In  uniform  and  had  planning  re- 
sponfilblUtles  In  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  I  urged  my  then  chiefs,  both  civilian 
and  military,  to  Insist  upon  the  Inclusion  of 
Japan.  Nationalist  China,  and  South  Korea 
In  that  Organization,  for  obviously  they  had 
equal  stakes  In  the  future  of  the  Far  East 
region.  But  mors  to  the  point.  Senator. 
those  three  countries  had  proven  their  capa- 
blUty  and  their  resolution  to  fight  against 
the  spread  of  communism.  I  did  understand 
one  objection  voiced  by  a  friend  in  the  State 
Department  to  the  admittance  of  Nationalist 
China  since  the  British,  who  were  members 
of  SEATO.  had  a  ready  diplomatically  rec- 
ognized (1949)  Red  China  However,  the 
Peiplng  regime  had  not  exchanged  diplomat- 
ic amenities  with  the  British  so  if  they  had 
Joined  us  in  extending  an  invitation  to  Na- 
tionalist China,  i:  would  not  have  been  a 
breach  of  Internal  lonal  propriety.  Further- 
more, it  was  my  experience  that  reall.sm  must 
strongly  Influence  our  policies  and  actions 
In  the  International  arena 

It  Is  my  consldfred  opinion  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  Invite  those  countries  (Japan, 
Nationalist  China,  and  Soulli  Koref  »  to  join 
SEATO.  But  even  if  this  is  not  done,  I  am 
confident  that  the  following  ideas  arc  realis- 
tic: I  believe  that  the  natlcns  geograiihically 
situated  in  the  F'ar  East,  including  south- 
east Asia,  should  be  given  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  the  rtljlltary  secu- 
rity and  economic  stability  of  the  region 
Nations  remote  geographically  from  the  area 
but  maintaining  strategic  interests  there 
should  guarantee  moral  and  material  sup- 
port. This  might  include  limited  technical 
advisers.  But.  Senator  Jackson,  it  is.  again 
In  my  humble  op.nlon.  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  white  men  should  be  sent  into  this 
region  on  punitive  or  so-called  defensive 
missions.  I  might  add  that  this  statement 
has  equal  application  in  Africa  One  should 
note  that  very  few  white  Communists  are 
found  in  the  arei.,  yet  the  orders  emanating 
from  Moscow  are  being  carried  out  dili- 
gently— at  times  fanatically — and  with  in- 
exorable success. 

This  letter  Is  written  in  a  constructive 
spirit.  Both  of  r.iy  sons  were  In  the  Korean 
war — one  a  lieutenant  of  Infantry  and  the 
other  a  Jet  pilot.  I  was  told  that  both  of 
them  gave  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves, and  I  am  sure  they  are  prepared  to 
do  BO  again  If  circumstances  require  it  But 
having  commanded  large  numbers  of  men 
and  having  given  orders  which  require  men 
to  go  forth — some  of  them  to  die.  others  to 
be  maimed — In  defense  of  American  princi- 
ples which  you  a:-id  I  believe  in.  I  think  that 
I  can  speak  for  tiiousands  and  thousands  of 
parents  and  loved  ones  of  those  boys  who 
may  now  be  called  upon  again  to  go  forth 
and  make  similar  sacrifices  for  similar  prin- 
ciples. 

In  submitting  these  views  to  you.  I  do  not 
do  so  In  a  critical  vein,  and  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  loyalty  of  responsible  officials, 
military  or  clvlU.in.  but  I  am.  of  course,  by 
Implication  questioning  Judgments 
Faithfully. 

A.  C.  Wedemeyer. 
Geri^ral,  U.S.  Army  {Retired). 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP 
1962 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill,  S.  3225, 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
rea^ce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the 
Federal  Grovernment,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  forefgn  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 


A   PROGRAM   FOR   OUR   FISHERIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  spring,  a  fleet  of  over  100 
Russian  fishing  vessels  has  been  operat- 
ing as  close  as  15  miles  from  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  on  Georges  Bank.  This  fleet  is 
fishing  our  coastal  waters  with  the  most 
modern  equipment  yet  developed  any- 
where in  the  world.  Fish  are  brought 
through  the  st.ern  of  the  Russian  trawl- 
ers at  up  to  75,000  pounds  a  haul.  This 
catch  is  processed  on  board  ship  with  a 
minimum  of  waste  and  spoilage. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  So- 
viets have  fished  these  waters,  and  they 
are  here  earlier  this  year  than  last. 
They  have  also  150  to  200  fishing  vessels 
off  Alaska  in  the  Bering  Sea  where  they 
have  been  fishing  since  1959.  This  fleet 
has  already  taken  50  percent  more  her- 
ring than  called  for  in  its  1962  winter 
plan.  These  ships  are  all  part  of  a 
ma-nmoth  state  enterprise  which  has 
recently  placed  Ru.ssia  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  world  fishery  produc- 
tion 

I  would  like  to  speak  today  about  our 
own  fishing  industry,  in  the  light  of 
recent  strides  by  the  Soviets.  I  do  so 
not  to  suggest  that  our  security  is  in 
danger,  nor  that  we  imitate  their  every 
move.  I  bring  up  Russian  achieve- 
ments— and  I  shall  talk  about  those  of 
other  nations  as  well — to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  third- 
rate  fishing  fleet  by  world  standards. 
The  march  of  technology,  which  has 
transformed  agriculture  and  so  many 
other  industries  has  hardly  brushed  our 
fisheries.  American  fi.sheries  desperately 
need  to  modernize,  and  this  moderniza- 
tion cannot  take  place  without  the  help 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  fisheries,  as  I  shall  use  the  term, 
comprise  all  the  separate  operations 
which  take  fish  from  water,  process  it 
into  food,  and  bring  it  to  market.  Fish- 
ing is  our  oldest  commercial  industry. 
It  .stretches  back  to  1602,  when  the  Enc- 
li'^hman  Bartholomew  Gosnold  made 
the  first  commeicial  fishing  expedition 
off  the  Ma,s.sachusetts  coast  and  was  so 
impres.sed  by  the  abundance  there  that 
he  named  the  area  Cape  Cod. 

The  fisheries  have  been  most  im- 
portant to  the  economic  development  of 
o'jr  country.  They  are  a  significant  in- 
du'Ury  today  in  almost  all  the  23  States 
that  border  on  our  great  oceans  and  the 
Gulf   of  Mexico,   not   to   mention   many 


inland  States  that  have  fresh -water  fish- 
eries. Fisheries  employ,  directly  and 
indirectly,  540,000  American  workers. 
They  are  a  major  industry  in  my  State 
of  Massachtisetts.  Both  the  past  fame 
and  the  present  distress  of  my  home 
town  of  Gloucester  are  largely  attribut- 
able to  tills  industry. 

I  speak  today  on  the  problems  of  our 
fisheries  for  all  these  reasons.  And  I 
would  add  one  more:  that  if  I.  as  a 
freshman  Senator,  am  going  to  take  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  should  be  on  a 
subject  I  know  well;  and  all  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  this  industry. 

The  fisheries  in  America  are  in  very 
.serious  condition.  The  total  catch  of 
fish  landed  in  the  United  States  last 
year  was  5.100  million  pounds.  This 
was  less  than  was  landed  20  years  ago, 
even  though  our  population  increased 
din-ing  this  period  by  45  million  p>eople. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  fisher- 
men in  the  United  States  has  dropped 
by  31.000:  the  number  of  fishing  boats 
by  16.000.  More  and  more  of  the  fish 
consumed  by  Americans  is  imported. 
Imports  have  doubled  since  1949.  and 
in  1961  accoimted  for  44  percent  of  our 
total  consumption.  We  import  more 
fish  than  does  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Distress  in  the  fisheries  is 
especially  severe  in  New  England.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  fleet 
operating  out  of  Boston  had  120  trawlers. 
Now  it  has  61.  At  the  end  of  the  war. 
the  Gloucester  fleet  had  over  400  boats. 
Today  it  has  only  about  100.  and  almost 
every  month  another  fishing  boat  gives 
up  and  goes  out  of  business. 

Salmon  production  in  the  Northwest 
has  been  declining  for  many  years.  The 
Alaskan  salmon  pack,  which  averafed 
5,900.000  ca.ses  in  the  10-year  period 
from  1936  to  1945.  was  reduced  during 
the  10  years  of  the  1950"s  to  2.800.000 
cases  The  Columbia  River  pack  for 
the  1936-45  period  averaged  327.000 
cases.  During  the  1950s  it  dropped  to 
157.000.  The  low  abundance  of  salmon 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  other 
countries  take  on  the  high  seas  fi.<;h  that 
originate  in  Alaskan  waters.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Janpanese  alone  may 
take  2  million  Alaskan  salmon  this 
year. 

The  tuna  fleet  operating  out  of  San 
Diego  has  declined  in  the  last  10  years 
from  833  to  210  vessels  The  sardine  in- 
dustry in  Maine  is  plagued  by  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  the  catch.  Last  year.  Maine 
sardine  canners  experienced  their  worst 
season  in  years,  as  landings  dropped 
by  nearly  100  million  pounds 

Water  pollution  and  the  invasion  of 
the  lamprey  have  virtually  wiped  out 
our  $8-million-a-year  trout  industry  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  Fishermen  of  this 
region  who  used  to  bring  in  pike,  white- 
fish,  and  other  valuable  species,  in  addi- 
tion to  trout,  are  now  reduced  to  trying 
to  market  smelt,  carp,  and  lesser  value 
fish. 

A  serious  shortage  of  shrimp  has  de- 
veloped in  our  traditional  fishing  grounds 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  domestic 
shrimp  catch  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  1961  was  72  million  pounds  lower 
than  in  1960.  As  a  result  of  this,  impoi'ts 
of  .shrimp  rose  last  year  to  over  50  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
the  very  able  statement  which  he  is 
making  with  regard  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  our  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try and  the  need  for  some  corrective 
action.  Although  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  does  not  have  nearly  so  large  a 
f.shing  industry  as  does  Massachusetts, 
fishing  is  a  substantial  industry  along 
Georgia's  coast — particularly  shrimp 
fishing.  I  am  sure  that  the  many  prob- 
lems which  the  Senator  has  enumerated 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  situation  in 
my  area. 

Even  before  the  serious  shrimp  short- 
age which  developed  on  the  Atlantic 
coastline  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  last 
year,  our  domestic  shrimp  industry  was 
in  a  serious  condition  because  of  ex- 
cessive foreign  imports. 

Shrimp  may  be  caught  in  virtually 
every  country  of  the  world  that  is  not 
landlocked.  More  than  50  foreign  coun- 
tries ship  shrimp  into  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  and  most 
important  market.  These  imports  have 
grown  at  an  increasingly  higher  rate 
during  the  past  few  years;  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  hats  stated, 
imports  accounted  for  over  50  percent  of 
our  domestic  consumption  last  year.  I, 
along  with  10  other  Senators,  cospon- 
sored  proposed  legislation  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress  which  would 
have  set  up  a  country -by -country  quota 
system  to  control  excessive  imports  of 
shrimp.  This  proiaosal,  if  adopte<i,  would 
have  provided  for  a  stable  and  adequate 
supply  of  shrimp  and  at  the  same  time 
would  have  granted  annual  Increases  to 
the  foreign  suppliers  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Unfortunately,  we  were  unable 
to  obtain  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  the  lot  of  our 
domestic  industry  has  grown  steadily 
worse. 

Again,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  very  careful  attention  of  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  excellent  contribution  to 
this  discussion.  I  realize  that  the  shrimp 
industry  of  Georgia  has  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  economic  life  of  that 
area  and  that  it  is  experiencing  serious 
difficulties  at  this  time. 

While  unutilized  species  of  shrimp 
have  been  located  in  deeper  waters,  most 
boatowners  cannot  afford  the  naviga- 
tion instruments,  bigger  engines,  and 
extra  wire  required  to  fish  these  grounds. 

Oyster  production  has  declined  in  the 
last  10  years  by  19  million  pounds,  pri- 
marily due  to  depreciation  of  stocks  by 
parasites,  predators,  and  diseases.  Oys- 
termen  are  having  trouble  finding  suit- 
able oysters  to  market  or  sufficient  oyster 
seed  for  planting.  Many  oyster  com- 
panies on  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware 
Bay,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  have  gone  out 
of  business. 


The  result  of  this  accumulation  of  dif- 
ficulties in  various  of  the  fisheries  is  that 
America,  after  many  years  as  the  world's 
second  largest  producer  of  fish,  has  been 
displaced  by  Russia.  In  1960,  we  actu- 
ally fell  to  fifth  place  behind  Japan,  Rus- 
sia. Red  China,  and  Peru. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  catch  of  fish 
by  leading  nations  of  the  world  from 
1951  through  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

World  catch  of  fish,  crustaceans,  mollusks. 
etc.,  by  leading  countries,  1951-60  (live 
weight  basis) 

Million 

1951:  pounds 

Japan 8.  100 

United  States 5,200 

U.S.S.R 4.400 

Norway 4.000 

China  (mainland) 2,900 

1952: 

Japan 8,  9.37 

United  States 6.270 

U.S.S.R 4.  162 

Norway 4.002 

China  (mainland* 3,748 

1953; 

Japan 9.  875 

United  States 5.374 

USSR 4,372 

China  (mainland) 4,167 

Norway 3.  433 

1934: 

Japan 9.  803 

United  States 5,967 

China  (mainland) 6.057 

UJS.S.R 4.078 

Norway 4,  560 

1955: 

Japan 10.  831 

United  States 6,152 

China  (mainland) 5,551 

U.S.S.R 5.  512 

Norway 3.  998 

1956: 

Japan 10,  500 

United  States 6,590 

China  (mainland) 5.820 

U.S.S.R 5.  776 

Norway 4,  853 

1957: 

Japan 11.  903 

China  (mainland) 6.878 

United  States 6,084 

U.S.S.R 5.  578 

Norway 3.869 

1958: 

Japan 12,  136 

China  (mainland) 8.951 

United  States 5,972 

U.S.S.R 5.776 

Norway 3,  172 

1959: 

Japan 12,  973 

China  (mainland) 11.067 

United  States 6,373 

U.S.S.R 6,  085 

Peru 4,  745 

1960: 

Japan 13.  652 

China  (mainland)  ' 11,067 

Peru 7.  785 

U.S.S.R 6,724 

United  States 6.216 

'  Data  are  for  1959. 

Note.- — Data  reflects  latest  Information 
published  in  "Yearbook  of  Fishery  Statis- 
tics." Food  and  Agriculture  OrgTnizatlon  of 
the   United  Nations. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Branch  of 
Statistics.   March    14.   1962. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  basic  problem  pervading 
every  part  of  our  fisheries  is  backward- 
ness of  technology.  It  is  technology, 
even  more  than  wages,  that  allows  fish- 
ermen of  other  countries  to  undersell  us 
in  our  own  ports.  It  is  our  dependence 
on  old  methods  and  obsolete  equipment 
which  makes  costs  so  high  that  manv 
fi.shinp-boat  operations  no  longer  pay. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  improvement  of 
the  fisheries  in  this  country,  it  will  only 
come  about  through  the  application  of 
modern  scientific  technology. 

Fi.sh  is  a  highly  perishable  item,  tradi- 
tionally caught  a  long  distance  from 
where  it  is  sold.  The  voyage  from  port 
to  fishing  grounds  and  back  involves 
heavy  expenditures  for  fuel,  main- 
tenance, and  wages.  The  secret  of 
economical  operation,  therefore,  is  to 
make  the  largest  possible  catch  on  a  sin- 
{-'le  trip  and  to  process  the  catch  as  soon 
as  pos.sible  to  avoid  spoilage. 

The  Ru.ssians  have  solved  this  proble.Ti 
through  a  considerable  investment  m  a 
modern  fi>hing  fleet,  Russian  fleets  are 
built  around  large  "factory  ships  "  250 
to  300  feet  long,  weighing  2.500  gross 
tons  or  more.  These  ships  have  com- 
plete facilities  for  filleting  and  freezing; 
the  catch.  As  many  as  one-half  million 
pounds  of  processed  fillets  can  be  stored 
on  such  a  ship  at  one  time.  This  means 
the  Ru.ssian  trawlers  do  not  have  to 
journey  to  and  from  Russian  ports. 
They  operate  from  the  mother  ship. 
While  almost  all  American  vessels  are 
forced  to  operate  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  home  port,  the  Russian  fleet  can 
go  almost  anywhere  and  stay  away  from 
port  for  many  months.  The  Russians 
have  at  least  100  trawler  factory  ships 
in  operation  and  plan  to  have  160  more 
by  1965.    "We  have  none. 

The  Ru.ssians  have  also  considerably 
outdistanced  us  in  trawlers,  the  ships 
that  pull  the  fish  from  th'^  sea.  The  av- 
erage trawler  in  use  in  the  New  England 
fleet  Ls  over  25  years  old.  Most  Rus- 
sian trawlers  have  been  built  in  the  last 
10  years.  Our  fishermen,  using  tradi- 
tional methods,  must  cast  their  nets  over 
the  side  of  the  boats  and  haul  in  the 
catch  either  by  hand  or  by  winches. 
Nets  that  can  be  used  in  this  way  are 
strictly  limited  in  size.  Many  Russian 
trawlers  are  of  the  more  advanced  stern 
chute  vaiiety.  which  can  use  much 
larger  net.s  operated  by  machine.  As  a 
result,  it  can  take  a  small  New  England 
trawler  an  entire  week  to  take  in  as 
much  fi.sh  as  a  stern  chute  trawler  gets 
in  one  haul.  The  Russians  also  have 
combination  factory  trawlers  with 
processing  facilities  on  board.  Their 
large  trawlers  can  fish  in  the  kind  of 
weather  in  which  a  New  England 
trawler  cannot  even  leave  port. 

The  Russians  have  also  mobilized  the 
most  advanced  technology  for  the  im- 
provement of  fishing  methods.  They  are 
preparing  to  equip  their  boats  with  elec- 
tronic computers,  which  will  adjust  the 
depth  of  the  trawl  to  the  depth  at  which 
the  fi.sh  are  concentrated.  Last  Novem- 
ber the  Russians  launched  a  whaling 
ship  with  facilities  for  all  types  of  proc- 
e.ssimr  and  canning  the  catch.  The  ship 
also  had  a  helicopter  for  aerial  spotting 
of  whales  and  schools  of  fish. 
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other  nations  have  also  modernized 
their  fishing  fleets.  The  Japanese  have 
trawlers  comparable  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Russians.  Japanese  fleets,  with  in- 
tegrated facilities  for  catching  and  proc- 
essing fish  at  sea.  go  regularly  to  many 
areas  of  the  world.  Japanese  tuna 
boats  have,  on  the  average,  a  carrying 
capacity  60  peicent  larger  than  Ameri- 
can boats. 

A  large  Polish  factory  ship,  able  to 
process  30  tons  of  fish  a  day.  was  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor  foi'  repairs  last  year. 

Canada  is  proceeding  with  expansion 
and  modernization  of  its  fleet.  With 
the  help  of  subsidies  and  loans  from  the 
National  and  Provincial  Governments, 
the  groundfishermen  have  replaced  many 
of  their  old,  small  boats  with  larger, 
more  mobile  ve:isels. 

Three  hurdied  and  twenty-four  new- 
vessels  have  been  built  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government's  subsidy.  This 
in  turn  has  hel  3ed  improve  the  economic 
position  of  over  a  thousand  fishermen. 
This  fleet  now  accounts  for  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  groundfish  land- 
ings on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Peru  increased  its  catch  from  124  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1950  to  nearly  8  billion 
pounds  in  1961.  Even  as  underdeveloped 
a  nation  as  Ghana,  only  5  years  inde- 
pendent, has  trawler.s  much  more  up  to 
date  than  ours. 

The  antiquity  of  our  fieet  is  at  the  root 
of  the  problems  of  our  fisheries.  The 
number  of  new  fishing  boats  built  in 
the  United  States  has  been  declining 
steadily.  Last  year's  total  was  less  than 
half  that  of  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  on  the  new  fish- 
ing vessel  documentations  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1947  to  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rf.cord.  as  follows: 

Sew    fishing    vessel   documentatiotis    in    tlie 
United  States.  1947-61 

1947 1.30<) 

1948 1.  184 

1949 1,  002 

1950- 812 

1951 780 

1962 ---  675 

1963- 729 

1954. 717 

1965-._ 416 

1956 --- 521 

1957 601 

1958 GB4 

1959- - _ 479 

1960 -itJS 

1961 430 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
President,  outmoded  trawlers  camiot  re- 
turn to  port  with  a  large  enough  catch 
to  pay  their  way.  They  cannot  control 
the  quality  of  the  fish  as  well  as  modern 
boats. 

The  backwardness  of  our  technology 
c.xplain.s  why  many  of  our  processors 
fuid  it  cheaper  to  import  fish  in  frozen 
blocks  than  to  buy  domestic  fish,  whose 
cost  may  be  inflated  by  poor  handling 
methods  and  equipment. 

Outmoded  trawlers  cost  more  to  rc- 
pa-.r.  They  cost  more  to  insure.  In 
fact,  they  involve  such  a  great  iiisurance 
risk  that  in  New  England  a  few  years  ago 
no  company  would  in.sure  fishing  vessels. 


Now,  a  few  companies  will  cover  them; 
but  their  rates  have  soared  as  the  trawl- 
ers have  Eiged. 

That  is  why  last  year  we  imported  over 
twice  as  much  groimdfish.  fillets  and 
blocks,  as  we  caught  ourselves:  a  record 
195  million  pounds. 

Prom  the  trend  of  imports  and  the 
economic  state  of  the  industry.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  American  fisheries  must 
either  adapt  to  modern  methods  or  slowly 
die.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1980, 
the  Nation  will  be  using  3  billion  pounds 
more  fish.  But  as  long  as  other  nations 
are  able  to  produce  a  better  product  at 
less  cost,  they  will  increase  their  share 
of  our  domestic  market,  and  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  any  increase  in  consump- 
tion here  in  America. 

Modernization,  then,  is  the  key  to 
progress.  But  the  fishing  industry's 
ability  to  modernize  is  severely  limited  by 
the  economic  troubles  experienced  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  vast  majority  of 
owners  of  fishing  vessels  have  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  $500,000.  When  we 
con.'^ider  that  a  modern  groundfish 
trawler  costs  $450,000  to  construct  in  the 
UniT'-d  States:  a  450-ton  tuna  clipper. 
$740,000:  a  factory  processing  ship.  $8 
million,  we  can  see  that  almost  none  of 
these  owners  i"-  in  a  position  to  modernize 
on  his  own.  The  new  boats  that  are  be- 
in,::  built  are  of  conventional  types,  with- 
out   necessary   modern  equipment. 

The  precarious  financial  condition  of 
the  industry  also  makes  it  hard  for 
owners  to  get  bank  credit  for  moderniza- 
tion. Nor  have  companies  with  large 
resources  been  known  to  enter  the  fish- 
ing industry  in  recent  years,  as  current 
prospects  do  not  make  it  an  attractive 
field  for  investment  or  diversification. 

Other  industries  seeking  to  modernize 
have  the  option  of  purchasing  abroad. 
Modern  boats,  with  modern  equipment, 
could  be  obtained  abi-oad  at  considerable 
saving.s— about  50  percent  for  steel  ves- 
.siL<^,  and  almost  as  much  for  wooden. 
But  this  option  is  not  open  to  our  fish- 
eries, A  Federal  statute  passed  in  1792 
prohibits  any  boat  not  built  in  the  United 
Slates  from  landing  fish  in  an  American 
port.  This  law  is  unique  in  its  field.  No 
other  industry  is  forbidden  to  use  foreign 
capital  equipment.  This  law  operates 
har.shly  on  our  fisheries ;  but  it  has  strong 
support  in  Congress,  and  cannot  be 
changed  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  the 
effect  of  this  statute  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  ways  be  found  to 
encourage  the  building  of  modern  boats 
in  the  United  States. 

The  American  fishing  industry  suf- 
fers not  only  from  outmoded  equipment, 
but  also  from  backward  techniques  of 
harvesting.  pre.serving.  producing,  and 
marketing.  Fish  competes  for  the  con- 
sumer dollar  with  poultry,  meat,  and 
eggs.  For  many  years  now  these  seg- 
ments of  American  agriculture  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  a  technological  revolu- 
tion. We  have  learned  to  grow  more 
food  on  less  acreage,  to  prepare  and 
package  it  better,  to  develop  new  foods, 
and  to  keep  the  costs  at  stable  levels. 

Take,  for  example,  the  poultry  indus- 
try. It  competes  directly  with  fish  as  a 
low-cost,  high-protein  food.  This  indus- 
try has  made  phenomenal  scientific  ad- 
vances.    Chickens  used  to  be  fed  in  the 


barnyard,  killed  at  the  chopping  block, 
and  sold  fr<2sh  at  local  markets.  Today, 
they  are  born  in  incubators,  fed  on  as- 
sembly lines,  killed  and  frozen  by  ma- 
chine, and  shipped  all  over  the  world 
American  poultry  can  now  underprice 
Pi-ench  poultry  in  Prance.  Exports  of 
poultiT  products  last  year  amoimtcd  to 
$94  miUion.  Exports  of  edible  fishery 
products  amounted  to  $19  million.  Fif- 
teen years  ago.  exports  of  edible  fishery 
products  amounted  to  over  $40  million. 
Technological  backwardness  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  following  areas: 

II)     riNDING     AND     HARVESTING     THE    Tlt-U 

A  number  of  advanced  fishing  meth- 
ods are  under  development  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  take  the  tmcei - 
tainty  and  unnecessary  expen.'^e  out  of 
catching  fish  commercially.  The  tradi- 
tional method,  still  used  by  almost  all 
American  fishermen,  i;  to  cast  nets  at 
random  in  an  area  where  fish  havp  been 
known  to  feed.  This  method  involves  a 
large  measure  of  chance  and  a  good  deal 
of  wasted  time  and  effort. 

The  Japanese  and  Russians  carry  on 
extensive  exploratory  operations  for  fish 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Research  ves- 
sels precede  their  fishing  fleets  to  scout 
promising  areas  and  test  the  abundance 
of  fish  in  various  locations. 

Underwater  sonar  equipment  is  u.sed 
by  other  nations  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent to  spot  schools  of  fish.  Some  Rus- 
sian factory  ships  are  equipped  with  air- 
craft for  this  purpose.  With  modern 
telemeter  it  is  possible,  once  the  school 
is  located,  to  determine  its  depth  with 
sonar  and  to  adjust  the  depth  of  the 
trawl  to  that  of  the  fish.  Other  meth- 
ods arc  being  developed  to  herd  fish  to- 
ward nets  by  means  of  electric  shocks 
In  the  Caspian  Sea.  fish  are  attracted 
by  lights  and  then  sucked  up  into  boats 
with  suction  pumps.  This  method  could 
prove  most  useful  to  us.  for  example,  in 
the  Maine  sardine  industry,  where  thou- 
sands of  bushels  are  lost  each  year  be- 
cause antiquated  seining  gear  cannot  be 
used  off  the  rocky  coast. 

While  a  few  of  our  fisheries,  notably 
tuna,  have  taken  steps  to  modernize  lo- 
cating and  han-esting  of  fish,  most  fish- 
ing boats  an  deprived  of  valuable  catch 
becau.se  of  adherence  to  traditional 
methods.  Looking  beyond  the.se  meth- 
ods, it  will  be  necessaiy  in  the  future  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  salt  and  fresh 
watf^r  farming  of  fish.  Many  parts  of  the 
sea.  most  convenient  to  our  port^.  at- 
tract few  fish  because  little  food  prows 
in  them.  Scientists  have  nropo.sed  a 
numbei  of  methods  for  enriching  these 
areas,  many  of  which  would  vastly  ben- 
efit our  fisheries.  With  proper  treat- 
ment large  .schools  could  even  be  at- 
tracted to  sliore  areas.  Eventually,  fisli 
could  be  t;rown  and  harvested  in  one 
operation  and  at  a  minimum  of  cxpens-'. 

(2t   CONTROL     OF     QUALrTY 

Many  of  our  fisheries  are  also  deficient 
in  controlling  the  quality  of  their  prod- 
uct. Fish  IS  a  highly  perishable  item. 
Because  of  this,  its  appeal  to  consum- 
ers is  greatly  affected  by  anall  van;i- 
tions  in  color  and  looks.  Many  of  our 
fishing  boats,  especially  in  New  Eneland. 
lack  adequate  facilities  to  guard  a.uainst 
spoilage  during    the   long   trip   back    lO 
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port.  The  commMi  preservative  is  ice, 
but  it  is  bulky  and  expensive  to  carry 
for  so  many  days.  As  a  result,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  high  fish  quality  stand- 
ards. This,  in  turn,  hinders  efforts  to 
increase  consumption. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
set  up  quality  standards  for  various 
species,  they  are  not  mandatory.  In  the 
breaded  frozen  shrimp  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, processors  that  comply  with  these 
standards  are  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  those  that  do  not. 

(3)  MARKETING 

At  a  time  when  other  foods  are 
marketed  through  effective  mass  distri- 
bution techniques,  fish  marketing  is 
characterized  by  di-sorganizaticn.  If  the 
income  of  fishermen  is  inadequate,  it  is 
partly  because  the  prices  they  receive 
bear  no  stable  relationship  to  the  retail 
market  price. 

In  my  hometown  of  Gloucester,  fish- 
ermen are  receiving  1^2  to  2' 2  cents 
for  a  whiting,  which  retails  for  26  cents 
a  pound  a  few  blocks  away.  Schrod  had- 
dock fillets,  which  bring  between  5  and 
10  cents  ex-vessel,  retail  for  55  to  59 
cents  a  pound. 

The  unstable  price  situation  occurs 
partly  because  the  industry  is  selling  a 
very  perishable  product.  If  some  meth- 
od could  be  devised  to  catch  the  fish  and 
economically  preserve  it  at  sea,  like 
freezing  it  on  board  the  vessel  as  soon 
as  caufrht,  it  would  be  possible  to  sell  fish 
in  a  more  stable  market. 

Fishermen  and  vessel  owners,  like 
farmers,  are  supplied  with  market  infor- 
mation daily  so  that  they  can  plan  their 
marketing.  Even  with  this  help,  how- 
ever, the  high  perishability  of  the  prod- 
uct and  variations  in  quality  adversely 
affect  the  marketing  of  fish  and  shellfish 
at  the  point  of  landing.  Fishermen  and 
vessel  owners  can  make  ends  meet  at 
present  only  by  going  out  and  bringing 
back  all  they  can  catch.  If  supplies  are 
large,  prices  drop  to  low  levels  because 
the  product  cannot  be  stored  until  mar- 
ket conditions  improve.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  supplies  are  light  or  scarce, 
prices  become  abnormally  high. 

(4)  PROCESSING 

The  spread  between  the  price  at  which 
fishermen  sell  and  that  which  housewives 
buy  is  largely  a  matter  of  process  ng 
costs.  These  costs  are  necessarily  high 
because  of  the  way  Americans  like  their 
fish.  They  like  them  individually 
cleaned,  usually  frozen  and  packaged, 
and  often  precooked.  When  preparing 
a  fi.'^h  for  eating,  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
is  frequently  discarded. 

In  order  for  our  industry  to  success- 
fully compete  w.th  imported  products 
and  lower  their  costs,  it  w.ll  be  necessary 
for  it  to  modernize.  Experience  in 
Gloucester  w;tli  processing  of  ocean 
perch  showed  that  mcchanizat  on  is  the 
on'.y  way  that  our  plants  could  succes-s- 
fully  compete  with  imports.  Jobs  were 
actually  ?avcd  by  machines  in  this  case. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  present  cco- 
nom  c  s.tuation.  better  proccssin;:  ma- 
ch.nes,  inst.^ad  of  rcduc:n  ;  the  number  of 
workers,  would  lower  prices  and  expand 
markets,  and  thus  enhance  rmploymnt 
opportunities  in  the  industry. 


These  are  the  problems  of  our  fisheries 
as  I   see   them.     The   trend   has   been 

against  us.  The  outlook  is  grim,  but  not 
hopeless.  I  believe  that  if  the  industry 
follows  a  prudent  course,  the  downward 
trend  could  be  stopped  and  our  fisheries 
could  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  But  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  in  its  present  financial  condition  the 
industry  cannot  modernize  without  Gov- 
erment  assistance.  I  therefore  intend  to 
outline  specific  measures  our  Govern- 
ment should  take  for  the  fisheries. 

The  fishing  industry  has  not  abused 
its  constitutional  right  to  petition  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance.  In 
fact,  they  have  received  le.ss  help  from 
the  Government  than  other  basic  foods. 
In  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  our  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  spend  $35.4  million  on 
programs  for  the  fisliing  industries. 
This  compares  with  S5  8  billion  on  agri- 
cultural program.s.  Of  course,  agricul- 
ture is  a  much  bigeer  industry,  but  even 
discounting  this  fact,  our  Government 
is  spending  over  three  times  as  much 
money  on  agricultural  programs  per  dol- 
lar of  product  produced  than  on  fi.sh- 
eries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  "Ratio  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  to  Gross  Value  of 
Product,  1959." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ratio  of  Federal  expenditures  to  gross  value 
of  product.  1959 

AGr.ICrLTUPE 

(ai    Feder.al  agricultural   ex- 

penditurr? $1  222.  265.  COO 

Dollar  value  agricul- 
tural    products 32.700,000,000 

FISHERY 

(b)    Fed-TTal  comnvjrclal  fl.'^h- 

erles    expenditures..  11.102.200 

Dollar  value  of  fish 
and  shellfish  land- 
Ir.gs 360,000.000 


(a^ 


3,222. 265. 000 


(b) 


32.  700.  000.  000 
11.  102.200 
360, 000,  000 
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Tlic  Federal  Government  spent  9.854  cents 
or  nearly  10  cent.5  on  agricultural  programs 
for  every  $1  of  product  produced  A  little 
over  3  cents  for  each  $1  of  fishery  products 
produced  Is  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  work  programs  for  the  fishing 
indus'ry.  Ap'rc-rmatcly  the  same  ratios 
were  believed  to  exist  for  the  1960-61  period. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  begrudge  our  farm- 
ers one  dollar  of  thi.s  expenditure.  Their 
problems  are  preat  and  the  returns  over 
the  years  have  been  meager.  I  merely 
make  this  comparison  to  show  that 
greater  Government  support  for  fisheries 
would  not  be  excessive  by  comparison 
v.-.th  competin'?  products. 

In  other  nations — even  tho.'^c  which 
practice  private  owner.ship— govern- 
ments have  taken  important  steps  to  help 
tl;eir  fitherics  modernize.  Fisheries  in 
thc-e  nations  operate  under  elaborate 
systems  of  price  support.5.  subsidies,  tar- 
i-T.-7  i/np^r.  Q'lola:-  and  Tavored  tax  treat- 
ment.    Britain,  Canada,  Finland,  West 


Germany,  and  Ireland  help  fishermen 
pay  their  Interest  on  money  borrowed 
for  modernization  of  vessels.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Malta,  Ireland,  and  France 
make  outright  grants  for  this  purpose, 
equal  to  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
Norway  has  a  price  support  program  for 
fish.  When  market  prices  drop  below 
a  certain  level,  fishermen  are  compen- 
sated out  of  an  equalization  fund.  In 
Canada  a  fisherman  can  build  a  $150,000 
boat  for  $9,000  down.  He  receives  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Canadian  Maritime  Com- 
mission of  40  percent  of  the  cost.  His 
Province  will  also  provide  an  interest- 
free  loan  for  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 
In  Quebec  the  loan  can  go  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  remaining  after  the  sub- 
sidy. Little  wonder  the  conditions  are  .so 
good  in  Canadian  boatyards,  as  indicated 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc  r-^, 
as  follows: 

News   of   xiif:    Maritime'? — BoatT'.p.ds   B    'M 
I.N   Nova  Scotia 
(By  Al  Savage) 

Hm.ifax.— Major  Nova  Scotlan  boatbuild- 
ing: yards  are  bulelng  at  the  seams  with 
orders  for  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
wooden  Ashing  vessels  in  the  100- foot  class 

The  boom  could  pu.'^h  the  $10  million 
mark  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  Is  expectfd 
to  create  an  estimated  1.000  new  Jobs  ashore 
and  afloat. 

And  while  steel  shlpbulld:ng  yards  aren't 
sharing  In  the  boom  they  expect  to  climb 
aboard  the  gra\'y  train  in  the  r.ot  too  dlstnnt 
future  when  Nova  Scotlan  f'.'^hlng  com- 
panies will  begin  con 'r  Acting  for  steel 
draggers. 

Hillfax  Shipyards,  Ltd  ,  is  working  on  c>  n- 
tracts  valued  at  between  .*8  and  $12  million 
It   Is  working  at  about  75-percent  capacity, 

UPSI-TIGE    SEEN 

The  situation  at  Ferguson  Industries.  Ltd.. 
In  Pictou  was  described  a.s  only  fair^the 
work  force  was  only  slitjhtly  better  th.in  half 
of  full  capacity — and  business  at  Steel  and 
Engine  Products,  Ltd  ,  in  Liverpool  wiis  re- 
ported slack,  operating  with  a  work  force  of 
about   140  compared  to  300  last  fall. 

But  officials  of  all  three  steel  shipbuilding 
yards  were  optimistic  of  an  up-^urge  In  busi-       ^ 
ness   within   6   weeks.     At    le.ist   c.ne,    if   not 
all  three,  was  actively  engaged  In   negotiat- 
ing for  construction  of  steel  fishing  ves.^e!*, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  ironic  and  instructive  tiiat 
while  our  fishing  fleet  decays,  many  na- 
tions are  building  up  their  fleets  from 
money  they  receive  from  u.s. 

Since  World  War  II  $11 J  million  in 
American  foreign  aid  of  various  types, 
and  .$182  million  in  counterpart  funds 
have  been  used  by  friendly  nations  to 
build  up  their  fisheries.  This  sum  ol 
$297  million  exceeds  — by  about  $88  mil- 
lion— the  sum  our  Government  has  spent 
on  our  own  commercial  r.shing  indu.srw 
during  the  same  period,  I  think  we  can 
do  better  than  that. 

Wo  need  a  thorou-^;!. going  pro jram 
We  must  assist  the  fisheries  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Government  assists  agricul- 
ture—at  every  phase  of  the  operation 
from  the  raw  to  the  marketed  product. 
The  fishing  industry  has  deteriorated  too 
far  to  be  helped  by  any  quick  spot  solu- 
tion. 
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The  loss  of  our  fishing  industry  would 
cost  our  country  dearly.  One-half  mil- 
lion people  woiUd  be  added  to  tne  rolls 
of  the  unemployed.  The  price  of  fish 
to  consumers  would  be  set  outside  the 
country.  Millions  of  consumer  food  dol- 
lars, which  should  be  staying  in  this 
country,  would  go  abroad.  This  is  al- 
ready happening.  Last  year  per  capita 
fish  consumption  in  this  country  rose 
one-half  poimd.  This  was  a  substantial 
gain,  but  it  was  completely  absorbed  by 
rising  imports. 

Congress  has  set  up  a  number  of  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  American  fish- 
ing industry.  They  are  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
The  Bureau  gives  help  in  every  phase  of 
fishing,  from  exploring  the  waters  to 
marketing  the  finished  product  and  find- 
ing new  uses  for  fish.  The  Bureau  issues 
marketing  reports,  runs  volimtary  qual- 
ity control  programs,  builds  fish  ladders 
to  save  salmon,  and  develops  poisons  to 
kill  lampreys. 

The  Bureau  has  done  an  excellent  job 
with  the  tools  it  has,  in  introducing  mod- 
ern methods  to  an  old-fashioned  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Don 
McKernan.  The  tasks  faced  by  Mr. 
McKernan  and  the  Bureau  are  enor- 
mous, compared  to  the  funds  available 
for  the  work.  The  Bureau  is  short  of 
badly  needed,  advanced  equipment.  In 
the  whole  North  Atlantic,  for  instance, 
it  only  has  one  exploratory  vessel  of  its 
own.  All  too  often  the  Bureau,  like  the 
fi.shermen,  must  spend  its  money  simply 
keeping  its  vessels  up  to  date. 

The  fishermen  also  receive  a.ssistance 
through  the  FMsheries  Loan  and  Mort- 
gage Acts  and  the  Vessel  Subsidy  Act. 

The  Fisheries  Loan  Act,  passed  in 
1956,  authorized  a  $13  million  loan  fund 
for  repairing  fishing  and  boat  gear  and 
for  financing  or  refinancing  the  opera- 
tors. Under  this  program,  560  loans 
totaling  over  $13 '2  million  have  been 
made  to  vessel  owners  and  operators. 
It  has  been  most  successful  where  it  has 
helped  fisheries  such  as  the  tuna  and 
salmon  fishermen  on  the  west  coast  buy 
newer,  more  efficient  equipment.  It  does 
not,  however,  help  build  new  vessels. 

The  Vessel  Mortgage  and  Insurance 
Act,  passed  in  1960,  provides  Govern- 
ment insurance  for  mortgages  for  build- 
ing or  reconstructing  fishinf  boats.  This 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  helpful  in  fish- 
eries where  the  price  of  boats  is  not 
prohibitive.  It  is  of  no  use,  however, 
to  fishermen  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
new  vessels  in  this  country. 

The  Vessel  Subsidy  Act.  passed  in 
1950.  provides  a  maximum  Government 
subsidy  of  one-third  tlie  cost  for  vessels 
built  for  fisheries  hurt  by  import  com- 
petition. It  has  not  been  effective,  and 
later  I  shall  offer  several  ways  it  should 
be  changed. 

These  programs  represent  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  They  have  not. 
however,  done  the  job  of  putting  the 
industry  back  on  its  feet. 

Our  fishermen  must  convert  quickly 
to  modern  techniques  or  they  will  not 


survive.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must 
have  tx)th  immediate  and  long -term  as- 
sistance. I  think  Congress  should  pass 
a  program  that  will  help  save  the  indus- 
try from  further  decline  and  enable  it 
to  compete  with  foreign  producers.  In 
addition,  the  Government  should  take 
steps  to  make  our  fisheries  an  effective 
weapon  in  our  battle  against  hunger 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  I.  therefore,  propose  the  follow- 
ing 7-pomt  program: 

1.  OVEHHAin,  OF  THE  VESSEL  SUBSIDY  ACT  TO 
ALLOW  GKEATEE  GOVERNMENT  PARTICIPATION 
IN  SUBSIDIES  TO  BOATOWNERS  AND  TO  MAKX 
A  GREATER  SEGMENT  OF  THE  FISHING  INDUS- 
TRY   ELIGIBLE    FOR   ASSISTANCE 

Ve-ssels  are  at  the  heart  of  the  fi.'^her- 
men's  problems.  At  best  the  American 
fishermen  can  keep  his  present  equip- 
ment up  to  date  and  in  good  repair.  At 
worst,  he  camiot  do  this  and  the  vessel 
deteriorates.  Yet  even  if  his  equipment 
is  in  good  condition,  it  is  still  far  poorer 
and  older  than  any  being  used  iay  his 
principal  foreign  competitors. 

If  Congress  will  not  let  our  fishermen 
shop  on  the  open  market,  in  any  country, 
for  the  best  vessel  their  money  can  buy, 
it  should  amend  the  Vessel  Subsidy  Act 
to  make  it  truly  effective.  Since  the  act 
was  passed,  only  one  payment  has  been 
made  under  it.  Although  other  applica- 
tions are  now  pending,  it  is  clear  that 
this  law  is  too  restrictive  to  provide  the 
fishing  industry  with  the  strong  ship 
construction  incentive  and  assistance  it 
needs.  A  vessel  built  with  this  assist- 
ance must  always  carry  at  least  half  a 
cargo  of  the  fish  for  which  it  is  getting 
the  subsidy.  Yet.  fish  in  this  catecory 
make  up  only  7  percent  of  the  domestic 
catch. 

The  terms  of  the  act  should  be  broad- 
ened to  make  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry eligible  for  its  help.  It  should 
also  allow  a  subsidized  vessel  greater 
flexibility  in  the  catch  it  may  take.  The 
procedure  for  applying  for  a  subsidy 
should  be  simplified.  The  applications 
must  now  be  approved  by  three  different 
Government  agencies.  It  often  takes 
several  months  to  clear  them,  and  vessel 
costs  rise  while  the  applicant  waits  for 
the  paperwork  to  be  finished.  The  pro- 
cedure also  discourages  the  boatbuilders 
from  trying  new  or  different  designs.  In- 
stead they  use  the  same  old  ones,  the 
ones  that  have  been  approved  before. 

The  present  maximum  possible  sub- 
sidy on  steel-hulled  vesseb  is  33 '3  per- 
cent. The  actual  price  differential,  how- 
ever, between  American  and  foreign 
shipyards  for  these  vessels  is  now  40  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  Since  the  American 
fishermen  are,  in  effect,  being  forced  to 
subsidize  our  boatyards  by  not  being  per- 
mitted to  buy  their  vessels  at  the  best 
possible  prices,  they  should  be  paid  the 
full  difference  whenever  necessary.  For 
this  reason,  Congress  should  increase 
the  subsidy  maximum  to  50  percent. 

2.  WE  SHOULD  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  LOANS  TO  FISH 
PROCESSORS  TO  HELP  THEM  MODER.NIZE  THEIR 
PLANTS 

New  processing  machinery  has  shown 
in  several  instances  that  it  will  not  only 
pay  for  itself  but  can  revolutionize  the 
industry.  Yet  the  processors,  like  the 
fishermen  have  not  been  attracting  pri- 


vate capital.  And  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  is  supposed  to 
hsmdle  loans  rejected  by  commercial 
sources,  has  approved  only  three  loans  to 
New  England  fish  processors  in  the  last  9 
years. 

Congress  should  set  up  a  loan  pro- 
gram to  help  the  processors  purchase 
new  equipment.  This  could  be  done 
either  by  amending  the  Fisheries  Loan 
Act  to  include  processors,  or  by  inaugu- 
rating a  separate  program  under  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

3.  WE  SHOULD  EXPAND  RESEARCH  INTO  THE 
FINDING,  CATCHING.  PROCESSING  AND  MAR- 
KETING OF  nSH  BT  ENLARGING  PRESENT  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAMS,  AND  PROVIDING  NEW 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL  FISHERIES 

A  strong  exploratory  fishing  pro- 
gram, which  could  pinpoint  known  lo- 
cations of  fish,  would  take  much  of  the 
guesswork  out  of  present  fishing  meth- 
ods. This  alone  would  greatly  improve 
the  economics  of  the  industry.  More 
exploratory  fishing  could  also  locate 
new  sources  of  fish.  From  Maine  to  the 
Gulf  and  Alaska,  major  fisheries  have 
been  badly  hurt  through  loss  of  stocks. 
Yet  scientists  estimate  our  coastlines 
hold,  in  locations  yet  undiscovered,  an 
additional  7  billion  pounds  of  fish  a 
year — double  our  present  catch. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries' 
exploratory  fishing  program  has  pro- 
duced excellent  results  in  the  past.  It 
should  be  broadened  and  strengthened 
in  order  to  locate  new  and  unused 
slocks.  Congress  should  provide  the 
Bureau  with  funds  for  new  research  ves- 
sel.";, to  cover  our  present  fishing  grounds 
more  thoroughly  and  to  explore  more 
di-'ant  oceans. 

Congress  should  also  support  research 
on  new  equipment  for  the  fisheries. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  build  two  new  portable  food  irradia- 
tors, machines  which  destroy  bacteria  in 
food  through  low -level  radiation  and 
allow  the  food  to  be  kept  fresh  at  room 
t-^mperature  at  long  periods  of  time. 
Perfection  of  such  equipment  would  help 
solve  the  present  problem  of  extensive 
spoilage. 

It  would  thereby  create  large  new  mar- 
kets for  fresh  fish  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try distant  from  the  oceans  The  funds 
for  this  program  will.  I  hope,  be 
approved  by  Congress  this  year. 

4.  WE  SHOULD  STRENGTHEN  STATE  COMMER- 
CIAL FISHERIES  PROGRAMS  BT  A  SYSTTM 
OF     FEDERAL     MATCHING     GRANTS 

State  a.s.sistance  is  needed  particularly 
for  research  in  conservation,  and  in  on- 
shore waters,  where  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  does  little  work.  A 
worthwhile  bill  to  give  a.ssistance  to  the 
State  fishing  groups  has  already  been  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  fMr.  Gruzntngi.  and  I  hope 
hearings  on  it  will  be  reopened. 

5.  WE  SHOULD  CONSTRUCT  A  MODERN  STERN- 
CHUTE  FACTORY -TRAWLER  FOR  PROCESSING 
FISH    AT    SEA 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  bill  be- 
fore Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to 
build  a  modem,  stem-chute  trawler  and 
factory  ship  for  research  purposes.     No 
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such  fishing  vessel  has  ever  been  built  in 
8U1  American  shipyard.  Yet,  if  our  fish- 
ermen hope  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  foreign  fieets,  they  must  have 
larger,  more  modem  vessels  of  this  type. 
The  proposed  vessel  to  be  operated  by  the 
Bureau  would  carry  tht  most  modem 
freezing,  filleting,  canning,  and  other 
machinery  aboard  for  processing  fish 
at  sea.  It  would  give  both  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  and  boatyards  an  eco- 
nomical laboratory  in  which  to  test  and 
evaluate  advanced  fishing  methods. 

A  bill  to  construct  this  trawler  for  op- 
eration in  the  Bering  Sea  and  northern 
Pacific  Ocean  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson].  I  would 
hope  amendment  would  be  in  order  to 
permit  the  vessel  to  operate  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  as  well. 

6.  WB  SHOULD  OBTAIN  APPROVAL  OF  FISH  PRO- 
TKIK  FOE  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  BY  THE 
rOOD     AND     DRUG     ADMINISTRATION 

Our  fishing  industry  can  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  worldwide  battle  against 
hunger.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  the  most  critical  health 
problem  is  protein  malnutrition.  This 
is  a  disease  which  affects  an  estimated 
500  million  people — 1  of  every  4 — on  this 
planet. 

The  means  to  alleviate  this  problem 
lie  in  the  seas  off  the  nations  of  Africa. 
Asia,  and  South  America.  While  almost 
all  these  nations  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  oceans,  with  few  exceptions,  none 
have  developed  modern  fishing  Indus- 
tries. They  lack  the  capital  and  the 
technical  know-how.  Many  of  these 
countries  are  in  tropical  climates,  but 
they  have  no  method  of  preserving  fish 
and  consequently  cannot  use  them  to 
feed  the  people.  Lake  Chad  in  Nigeria, 
for  example,  contains  sufficient  fish  to 
supply  the  entire  country.  They  spoil, 
however,  even  before  they  are  brought 
ashore. 

The  nation  that  can  catch  fish  off  the 
shores  of  these  countries,  process  them, 
and  make  them  available  to  the  people 
cheaply  will  have  tapped  major  new 
markets  and  also  created  a  strong  wf  ap- 
on  in  the  cold  war.  Russia,  through  its 
trawler-factory  ships  has  the  means  to 
do  just  this.  We  do  not.  We  do,  how- 
ever, have  one  advantage:  that  there 
has  been  developed,  in  this  country,  the 
means  to  manufacture  from  fish  an  in- 
exp>ensive  high  protein  food  additive 
called  fish  protein.  A  few  cents'  worth 
of  this  powder  added  daily  to  a  person's 
diet  can  supply  him  with  all  his  protein 
needs.  Fish  protein  can  be  produced  for 
as  little  as  15  cents  a  pound,  and  can  be 
stored  indefinitely  in  any  climate  with- 
out spoiling. 

The  value  of  American  fish  protein  has 
been  established  in  feeding  experiments 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  has 
achieved  a  clear  lead  in  this  field  by  de- 
veloping a  finished,  tested  product  ready 
for  large-.scale  manufacture.  This  prod- 
uct is  of  great  potential  benefit  to 
our  fisheries.  It  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  modern  technology  can  do  for 
the  fi.shing  industry.*' 

Full  promotion  of  fish  protein,  how- 
ever, has  been  hindered  by  the  Food  and 
Drug    Administration    ruling    that,   for 


"esthetic"  reasons,  it  cannot  be  sold  in 
the  United  States  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

This  decision  has  been  discussed  on 
this  fioor  previously  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  including  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas!,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PellI.  This  is 
a  shortsighted  decision  and  does  not  rep- 
resent, to  our  thinking,  the  type  of  coop- 
eration which  the  industry  should  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  when  it  ha.s 
made  a  significant  breakthrough  in  new- 
products  and  technology.  A  hearing  will 
be  held  on  this  problem  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  I  hope  that  fish  protein  con- 
centrate will,  as  a  result,  gain  approval 
on  its  own  merit. 

7.  WE  SHOULD  CONSTRUCT  A  PILOT  PLANT  FOR 
MANUFACTTTRE  OF  FISH  PROTEIN  ON  LAND  AND 
AT  SEA,  ABOARD  SHIPS 

Congress  appropriated  $50,000  last 
year  for  a  worldwide  study  of  fish  pro- 
tein manufacturing  methods.  In  order 
that  this  countrj-  may  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  fi.sh  protein.  I  propose  Con- 
gress appropriate  funds  to  set  up  a  pilot 
plant  operation  to  determine  the  most 
economical  way  of  producinR  fish  protein 
on  a  large  scale.  With  this  support,  we 
could  design  ,\  plant  to  manufacture  fish 
protein  at  se;i  aboard  ships. 

Once  this  is  done.  I  hope  the  plant 
can  be  placed  aboard  a  .surplus  frcij,'hter 
and  sent  to  produce  fish  protein  In  tho.sc 
areas  of  the  world  where  It  l.s  needed 
Thus  the  United  States  could  show 
dramatically  Its  deep  concern  for  ffcd- 
Ing  the  world  s  hungry  people  We  mu.st, 
however,  do  tils  as  soon  as  po.ssible  Thu 
Russians  can  easily  convert  tht-  flshmeal 
processing  machinery  aboard  their  fac- 
tory ships  to  produce  fish  prot^nn.  And 
we  know  tha,  they  are  already  working 
to  develop  a  fish  protein  manufacturing 
process  of  their  own.  We  .should  not  let 
our  lead  in  this  field  go  to  waste. 

Fish  proteia  has  received  the  support 
of  many  prominent  Government  officials, 
including  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Stewart  TJdall.  and  Director  of  Food 
for  Peace,  Mr.  George  McGovern.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  join 
me  in  supporting  the  effective  use  of  this 
valuable  product. 

Recently,  t:ie  Peace  Corps  received  re- 
quests from  Brazil.  Venezuela,  and  Togo, 
for  volunteers  with  experti.se  in  the  fish- 
eries. A  fisherman  from  my  hometown 
of  Gloucester.  Michael  Ruggiero,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Cummcrcial  Fisheries,  volun- 
teered to  help  the  Corps  recruit  the  peo- 
ple it  needed  for  this  work.  The  interest 
the  Peace  Corps  has  shown  in  our  fisher- 
men indicates  to  me  that  they  are  a 
skilled  and  valuable  resource  to  our  coun- 
try— a  resouice  we  cannot  afford  to  lo.se. 
They  were  the  first  commercial  workers 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  times 
when  only  their  skill  saved  the  early  set- 
tlers from  starvation.  They  still  repre- 
sent an  invaluable  asset  to  this  Nation, 
providing  us  •.vith  a  valuable  food  product 
and  showing  the  needier  nations  of  the 
world  the  way  to  combat  hunger. 

Mr.  Presid?nt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record    an    editorial    entitled    "Peace 


Corps  Discovers  ^Gloucester,"  published 
in  the  Boston  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Discovers  Gloucester 

With  Soviet  trawlers  on  Georges  Bank,  the 
Sacred  Cod,  hanging  above  the  speaker's 
chair  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  replied  In  character  by  Join- 
ing the  Peace  Corps.  Long  the  symbol  of  the 
fishing  industry  that  gave  this  common- 
wealth Its  start,  this  cod  now  stands  for  a 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  help  "people 
struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery."  Three  countries,  Brazil.  Venezuela, 
and  Toga  in  West  Africa,  have  asked  for 
expert  American  fishermen  to  teach  them 
their  trade. 

This  projects  chief  promoter,  Michael 
Ruggiero.  specialist  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Corninerclal  Fisheries  office  in  Gloucester, 
already  has  three  recrult.s.  an  Essex  shellfish 
expert,  and  two  Gloucester  fishermen  also 
skilled  in  making,  repairing,  and  handling 
nets  The  oldest  is  a  grandfather  of  48,  the 
youngest  30  Their  ages,  far  greater  than 
t.iuse  of  other  Peace  Corps  members,  are 
significant 

Young  people  are  not  going  into  fishing 
nowadays  because  there  Is  more  money  to 
be  made  a.shore 

If  the  skills  uf  three  centuries  should  b<^- 
conie  lo.st.  there  would  remain  little  real 
meaning  in  the  .Sacred  Cod.  That  would  be 
unf'jrtunatc.  for  this  has  long  been  widely 
used  as  a  ."symbol.  In  early  colonial  days  on 
coins,  stfimijs  and  seals,  and.  In  our  own 
time  for  years,  on  automobile  number  plates 
Peace  Corps  fishing  experts  abroad  might 
help  keep  these  skills  alive  They  might  evon 
discover  ways  to  rebuild  here  a  wanln;;  In- 
dustry, which  Is  achieving  great  growth  in 
ror«"lgn  countries  Such  a  development  1« 
long  overdue 

Die  Peace  f'orph  pfTori  is  admittedly  a 
pilot  projc<  !  But  HO  was  Masaachusett*. 
WhiM^  James  I  was  told  that  the  Pilgrims 
were  to  sail  for  this  continent,  he  asked 
how  they  would  stipport  themficlves  here 
"By  fishing.  '  was  the  reply.  That  there  Is 
a  demand  lor  the  skills  of  the  Bay  Colony's 
earliest  industry  is  heartening.  Somehow, 
the  Peace  Corps  would  not  seem  complete 
witliout  a  cotunbution  from  Massachusetts 
fishermen 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  fishing  industry,  through 
300  years,  has  often  faced  adversity.  To- 
day, another  dawn  is  breaking.  I  hope 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  will  join 
me  in  givinc  this  industry  the  a.ssistance 
it  so  richly  deserves. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  in  this 
field.  We  can  begin  today  to  rehabili- 
tate our  fi.sheries  and  regain  our  rightful 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  benefits,  to  our  economy  and  our 
foreign  policy,  will  greatly  exceed  the 
costs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  my  colleacrue  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  that  this  is  the  most  thorough  study 
and  analysis  of  the  fishing  situation  in 
industry  that  I  have  ever  heard.  As  one 
who  ha.s  worked  on  this  subject  for  many 
years,  as  my  colleague  knows,  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  position  and  appreciate 
what  he  has  said. 

In  substance,  as  the  Senator  and  I 
know,    the    important    question    is    the 


modernization  of  our  equipment  and  the 
modernization  of  our  fishing  fleets,  and 
then,  finally,  to  stimulate  a  greater 
marketing  of  our  fishing  products.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  been  working  on  the 
fish  protein  flour.  Certainly  we  should 
ret  it  as  a  food  product  here  in  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two 
questions.  PMrst,  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
are  not  meeting  the  comp>etltion  of  other 
countries  in  modernizing  our  fishing 
fieets?  Not  only  aie  we  failing  to  replace 
obsolete  vessels,  but  virtually  no  larger 
vessels  are  being  ccnstructed.  For  exam- 
ple, no  trawler  over  100  feet  in  length 
has  been  added  to  the  Boston  fleet  in 
more  than  a  doz<'n  years,  and  it  has 
been  7  years  since  a  100-foot  boat  was 
built  in  the  Senator's  home  city  of 
Gloucester.  In  addition,  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  industry  to  attract  young 
people.  It  is  my  i  ndenstanding  that  in 
1959  nearly  70  percent  of  the  Boston 
fishermen  were  over  51  years  of  age ,  and 
less  than  10  percent  were  less  than  41 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  For  years  it  was  the 
practice  for  young  boys  out  of  school  to 
go  Into  the  fisherifs,  to  join  the  fishing 
fleet.  Today,  as  the  Senator  says,  they 
arc  not  attracted  to  this  Industry.  It 
has  become  an  occupation  for  elderly 
people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Today  they  find 
something  else  more  attractive. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  had  more 
modem  equipment,  young  people  would 
be  attracted  to  the  industry,  to  find  a 
living  in  it  for  ycais. 

My  second  question  Is  this.  In  our 
State,  cmploymen;  on  trawlers  has 
dropped  nearly  60  percent  since  1949.  If 
something  is  not  dene  soon  to  revitalize 
this  Important  industry  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  It  will  cease  to  be 
a  factor  In  world  fishing  circles  and  we 
will  become  dependent  on  the  fishing  in- 
dustries of  other  countries  to  supply  us 
with  fish  products.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  think  we  are  losing  a  great  opportunity 
In  this  country  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  throughoat  the  world  by  not 
keeping  up  our  technology  and  building 
up  our  fieets  so  that  they  can  move 
throughout  the  world  on  peaceful  mis- 
sions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  Russians 
do  now.  They  are  coming  off  Nantucket 
and  onto  the  Grand  Banks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 
They  go  where  the  fish  may  be  found. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  one  final 
question.  It  relates  to  the  question  of 
the  tariff,  which  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider very  shortly.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  can  never  get  a  tariff  that  will 
protect  the  fishing  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Rather  than  relying  on  the  tariff, 
we  should  moderni;'.e  our  equipment  and 
modernize  our  method  of  marketing 
through  research  f.nd  other  means. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  should  help 
build  up  our  own  fLsheries  constructively, 
rather  than  depend  on  the  tariff. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution,  which  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution  indeed,  to  this 
subject  which  means  so  much  to  us  In 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  know  full  well  of  his 
many  years  of  diligent  work  for  the 
fisheries,  both  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  as  a  Senator.  One  of  the  most 
imiwrtant  pieces  of  legislation  affecting 
the  fisheries,  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
law,  has  helped  considerably  in  the  fish- 
ing Industry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Throughout 
the  major  address  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention.  I-  feel  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  ren- 
dered a  distinct  national  service  in  mak- 
ing the  outstanding  speech  he  has  made 
today. 

One  might  wonder  why  a  Senator 
from  a  central  State,  from  what  is  con- 
sidered an  interior  State  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  so  Interested  in  this 
subject  were  It  not  that  each  of  us  is  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  Senator  from  his  own  State. 

The  facts  are  that  we  in  Ohio,  since 
the  construction  of  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  al.so  front  upon  what  is 
now  a  scacoast,  Lake  Eric.  The  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  may  now  be  used  for  di- 
rect transportation  of  products  of  farms 
and  factories  of  the  Middle  West  to  the 
ports  of  the  world. 

The  fishing  industry,  which  has  been 
declining,  would  further  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  own 
coimtry  and  certainly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  underprivileged  people  throughout 
the  world  if  something  could  be  done 
about  the  problems  that  affect  it.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
certainly  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation  by  the  immense  research  that  he 
must  have  made  personally  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  by  the  delivery  of  this  magnifi- 
cent statement  to  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  tomorrow,  as  a  service  to 
my  constituents  in  the  great  cities  of 
Cleveland,  Lorain.  Sandusky,  Toledo 
and  other  ports  of  the  State  of 
Oliio,  it  is  my  intention  to  send  out 
marked  copies  of  today's  Congressional 
Record  containing  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress. I  feel  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion should  be  informed  on  the  state- 
ments that  the  Senator  has  made. 

If,  for  emphasis,  I  were  to  pick  out 
one  subject  that  the  Senator  has  dealt 
with,  it  would  be  the  one  In  regard  to 
having  the  fish  protein  concentrate  ap- 
proved and  produced  and  processed  in 
all  of  the  places  in  the  United  States 
where  there  is  a  fishing  industry.  Here 
is  something  that  our  Government 
should  do.  where  taxpayers'  money  will 
not  be  wasted,  and  which  will  help  raise 
the  standard  of  living  throughout  the 
world.  In  that  way  we  would  also  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  our  great  fishing 
Industry,  which  is  now  on  the  decline. 
If   we   could    send    modernized    fishing 


fieets  out  of  our  ports,  following  the 
cuggestions  made  by  the  Senator  in  his 
address,  a  great  accomplishment  will 
have  been  made  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans  and  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  for  his  contribution 
to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
w;ll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  comprehen- 
sive and  challenging  study  that  he  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  this  morning. 
I  come  from  a  State  which  at  one  time 
had  a  rather  important  fishing  industry. 
In  common  with  most  other  areas  in 
the  Nation,  the  importance  of  that  in- 
dustry has  declined.  I  believe  that  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  presented 
to  us  outlines  completely  the  problems 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  industry, 
and  will  have  great  value  if  we  follow 
tl-rough  on  it. 

1  was  impressed,  and  to  an  extent 
.'hcckcd,  by  the  statement  that  since 
V.'crld  War  II  our  Government  has  spent 
?C8  million  more  in  aiding  fisheries  In 
fcrci'  n  countries  than  it  has  in  our  own 
country,'. 

I  hope  that  the  seven  points  which  the 
Senator  has  presented  will  be  taken  seri- 
ously, and  that  something  constructive 
can  be  dene 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  The  50th 
f  tatc  to  enter  the  Union  certainly  has 
more  ocean  surrounding  It  than  has  any 
other  State  and.  therefore,  should  be  in 
an  outstanding  position  to  be  one  of  the 
great  fish -producing  States  of  the 
country. 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  hope  we  may 
take  advantage  of  our  position. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Massachusetts   yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  do  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  the  able,  soundly  factual  speech 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  Senate 
this  morning,  but  on  behalf  of  my  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  fish  economy  of  my 
State  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  making  a 
case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  needs 
to  be  made  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
the  fish  economy,  but,  through  the  fish 
economy,  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
economy  of  the  countrv-  as  a  whole. 

I  was  not  able  to  hear  all  of  the  Sena- 
tor's speech,  because  while  he  was  speak- 
ing I  was  testifying  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
concerning  the  plight  In  which  the  Na- 
tion's private  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair yards  find  themselves.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
engaged  in  a  little  reciprocity  this  morn- 
ing, because  while  he  was  pleading  the 
interests  of  the  fish  economy  of  my  State 
and  his,  and  other  States,  as  well  which 
rely  so  heavily  upon  income  from  fish- 
eries, I  was  pleading  his  case  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  because 
Massachusetts  and  many  other  States, 
as  well,  have  deep  concern  about  what  is 
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happening  to  the  Nation's  private  ship- 
yards. 

I  have  now  read  the  Senator's  entire 
speech,  having  heard  a  part  of  it,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
because,  in  my  judgment,  he  has  laid 
out  and  analytically  documented  the 
case  in  support  of  the  need  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  give  some  support  and 
consideration  to  the  fishing  industry  at 
once. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  fMr.  Long] 
referred  to  a  part  of  the  Senator's  speech 
which  I  had  already  marked.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  wish  to 
enlarge  upon  his  comment  by  repeating 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  and  then  commenting  upon  it.  On 
page  10  of  his  manuscript,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  says: 

since  World  War  II,  1115  million  In  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  of  various  type*,  and  »182 
million  In  counterpart  funds  have  been  uaed 
by  friendly  nations  to  build  up  their 
fisheries.  This  sum  of  $297  million  exceeds — 
b.'  about  $88  million — the  sum  our  Govern- 
ment has  spent  on  our  owr.  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  In  the  same  period.  I  think  we 
can  do  better  than  that. 

I  think  that  is  an  understatement  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts; but  that  is  typical  of  his  modesty, 
it  is  typical  of  his  caution,  and  it  is  typi- 
cal of  his  recognition  that  it  is  better  to 
understate  than  to  overstate. 

Rather  than  say,  "I  think  we  can  do 
better  than  that,"  I  suggest  we  say,  to- 
gether, "We  must  do  better  than  that." 
The  people  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
fishing  industry,  are  entitled  to  have 
their  Government  do  better  than  that. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
continues : 

We  need  a  thoroughgoing  program.  We 
must  assist  the  fisheries  In  the  same  way  as 
the  Government  assists  agriculture — at  ev- 
ery phase  of  the  operation  from  the  raw  to 
the  marketed  product.  The  fishing  industry 
has  deteriorated  too  far  to  be  helped  by  any 
quick  spot  solution. 

In  making  these  comments,  I  wish  to 
underscore  every  point  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  made.  But  I 
should  like  to  dwell  for  just  a  moment, 
with  the  Senator's  permission,  upon  the 
implications  of  the  important  fact  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  brought 
out  when  he  said  that  $115  million  in 
U.S.  foreign  aid  of  various  types  and 
$182  million  in  counterpart  funds  have 
been  used  by  friendly  nations  to  build  up 
their  fisheries.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts says  that  the  sum  of  $297 
million  in  foreign  aid  really  is  some  $88 
million  in  excess  of  what  the  United 
States  has  spent  in  our  own  self-interest 
in  connection  with  our  fisheries. 

There  are  those  who  are  becoming 
more  and  more  critical  of  our  foreign 
aid  program;  and  their  number  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I,  and  other  Senators,  have 
to  answer  them  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. I  do  not  share  their  point  of 
view.  I  take  the  position  that  if  political 
freedom  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  eco- 
nomic freedom,  for  there  can  be  no  po- 
litical freedom  in  any  country  unless  its 
lieople  all  enjoy  economic  freedom.  Our 
country's  whole  foreign  aid  program  has 


been  devised  to  strengthen  economic 
freedom  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
people  su-e  willing  to  come  over  to  the  side 
of  freedom.  So  I  am  not  arguing  against 
foreign  aid. 

But  what  I  am  arguing  for  is  that  we 
must  recognifie  that  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  we  have  is  our  own  economic 
freedom — and  I  think  that  it  is  implied 
in  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
MasssMihusetts,  and  rightly  so.  It  is  well 
that  we  strengthen  economic  freedom 
elsewhere,  but  we  cannot  justify 
strengthenin  ?  it  elsewhere  if  we  weaken 
it  at  home.  That  Is  the  burden  of  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  this  point,  as  I  see  its  impli- 
cation. I  think  he  is  unanswerably  cor- 
rect that  it  Is  proper  to  help  to  build  up 
the  economic  institutions,  including  fish- 
eries, of  other  countries  so  long  as  we  do 
not  at  the  same  time  tear  down  our  own 
economic  iruititutlons. 

In  my  judi^ment.  the  treatment  which 
American  fis.ieries  have  been  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  our  Government  cannot  be 
justified  in  light  of  the  preferred  treat- 
ment which  foreign  fisheries  have  been 
receiving.  So  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  we 
must  consider  our  fishery  problem  in  the 
same  category  that  we  consider  our  other 
food  production  industries  in  the  various 
segments  of  agriculture,  because  there  is 
a  need  for  t,he  Grovemment  to  enter  in 
to  enable  thom  to  compete  with  the  fish- 
eries which  our  Government  a.ssists  by 
way  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  Ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  MOUSE.  We  ought  to  do  it. 
That  will  strengthen  the  whole  front  of 
economic  freedom  everywhere — both 
here  and  abroad. 

I  am  so  glad  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  raised  this  point.  He  has 
brought  it  out  over  and  over  again.  I 
can  speak  ^vith  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  fishenes  of  my  own  State,  because 
my  State  is  a  great  fisheries  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  a  need  for  the 
modernization  of  our  fisheries.  They  are 
confronted  with  credit  problems.  The 
Senator  frcm  Massachusetts  has  men- 
tioned that.  He  has  not  dwelt  on  it  at 
any  great  length,  and  I  shall  not,  except 
to  support  the  reference  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  in  his  able  speech.  Our 
fisheries  an;  having  serious  credit  prob- 
lems. It  is  hard  to  get  loans.  The 
banks  are  shying  away  from  granting 
credit  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  only  rea- 
son why  they  are  shying  away  is  that 
they  see  the  steady  growth  of  foreign 
fisheries,  which  are  placing  our  own 
fisheries  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
We  do  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  it  is  true 
that  many  fisheries  in  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  compete  successfully  with 
the  more  modernized  fisheries  of  foreign 
countries,  some  of  which  we  have  helped 
to  modernize  with  our  economic  aid. 
Again,  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  pro- 
pose to  withdraw  such  aid.  I  do  not  say 
we  should  not  have  granted  it.  However, 
we  ought  to  have  been  of  greater  as- 
sistance to  our  own  fisheries  than  we 
have  been. 


So  I  support  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  it  Is  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  that  credit  be 
made  available  and  that  the  type  of  sup- 
port be  given  to  our  own  fisheries  which 
we  give  to  various  segments  of  agricul- 
ture. In  some  instances,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  such  aid  can  be  on  a  lotin  or  a 
credit  basis,  which  will  pay  off;  and  be- 
cause of  the  increased  number  of  tax 
dollars  the  taxpayers  will  invest  in  our 
fisheries,  there  will  flow  eventually  into 
the  Treasury  an  increased  number  of  tax 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  investment  of  the 
taxpayers  in  the  economic  strengthening 
of  the  Nation's  own  fisheries. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  the 
Senator  did  not  dwell,  but  which  I  think, 
in  support  of  his  speech.  I  ought  to  em- 
phasize as  I  close  my  comments.  I  ad- 
dress this  remark  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  the  State  Department 
needs  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  both  at 
some  of  the  existing  treaties  in  the  field 
of  world  fisheries  and  at  the  need,  un- 
doubtedly, to  start  to  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate some  new  treaties.  I  say  this  be- 
cau.se  there  are  many  complaints,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows, 
at  least  alleging  that  some  of  the  foreign 
governments  are  invading  our  fishing 
waters,  and  thereby  our  fishing  rights, 
by  .sending  in  fishing  fleets  in  competi- 
tion with  American  fishing  vessels. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
aeree  with  me  that  the  State  Department 
should  review  our  international  fishing 
problems  as  they  involve  other  nations, 
and  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  complaints  of  American  fisheries, 
a.s  regards  the  need  for  greater  treaty 
protection  of  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Prc.Mdent  I  agree  completely  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  matter. 
The  United  States  now  participates  in 
a  number  of  treaties  and  conventions 
with  otlier  nations  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  to  conserve  fishery 
stocks  and  to  protect  species  such  as 
salmon  which  originates  in  our  own 
waters.  Foreign  fishing  fieets,  however, 
have  increased  their  activities  enor- 
mously in  recent  years  and,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  said, 
are  pushing  further  and  further  into 
our  tradition  fishing  grounds.  Thir- 
teen nations  alone  now  fish  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Furthermore,  many  of 
them  are  fishing  these  areas  far  more 
thoroughly  than  we.  Massachusetts 
fishermen  who  have  watched  Soviet  fish- 
ing fleets  in  action  off  New  England  have 
been  particularly  impressed  by  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  the  Russians  clean 
out  the  areas  they  are  working  in. 

Because  of  the.se  developments,  I  feel 
the  Interior  and  State  Departments 
should  be  doubly  careful  to  see  that 
American  fishing  rights  are  properly 
protected  off  our  shores. 

I  might  mention  that  American  repre- 
.sentatives  are  leaving  soon  for  the  an- 
nual June  convention  in  Moscow  of  the 
13-nation  International  Convention  for 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  There 
they  will  take  up  a  number  of  matters 
of  prime  imp>ortance  to  our  fishermen 
including  the  extension  of  net  regula- 
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tions  to  species  not  now  protected.  This 
is  a  conservation  measure  which  protects 
undersized  fish  and  allows  them  to  grow 
to  a  marketable  size.  I  feel  we  should 
make  every  effort  t-D  extend  regulations 
such  as  these  and  to  protect  our  fisheries 
through  the  work  cf  international  fish- 
eries groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  fine  suggestions 
concerning  the  fishing  Industry.  I  know 
of  the  problems  which  the  Oregon  fish- 
eries have,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
program  which  I  have  outlined  today 
will  provide  the  fisheries  of  his  State  and 
mine  with  the  assistance  they  both  need 
and  deserve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  remarks,  and 
to  say  to  him.  In  speaking  for  my  State, 
that  we  are  greatly  beholden  to  him. 
coming,  as  he  does,  from  Gloucester, 
which  for  nearly  three  centuries.  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  the  center  of  the  fishing 
industry  in  the  Northeast.  We  appreci- 
ate his  friendship,  and  the  thorough  way 
in  which  he  has  gone  into  this  matter.  I 
commend  him  for  his  scholarship,  and 
for  his  suggestions,  all  of  which  I  ap- 
prove. 

Mr.  President,  in  supplement  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
State  Department  has  a  real  task  to  per- 
form. I  believe  that  some  years  £igo,  at 
the  conference  at  Geneva,  the  question 
of  control  of  the  Continental  Shelf  lands, 
for  the  developments  for  oil,  was  worked 
out  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  now  become 
part  of  our  international  law.  I  only 
wish  they  had  been  equally  diligent  and 
equally  successful  in  working  out  some- 
thing in  relation  tD  the  field  of  fisheries. 
because  a  large  part  of  our  troubles  in 
connection  with  the  shrunp  fisheries 
comes  from  the  disputed  question  of  how 
far  out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
States  bordering  cm  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  extends,  insofar  as 
the  shrimp  fisheries  are  concerned. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
gratulate him;  and  I  promise  him  my 
support. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  also 
the  Senator  form  Oregon  for  their  kind 
remarks  and  also  for  their  most  helpful 
contributions  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Seriator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SMrrHl;  and  I  wish  to  state 
that  although  the  fishing  problems  of 
the  South  Atlanti:  States  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  the  North  At- 
lantic States,  we  are  much  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
proposing  to  do. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  his  remarks,  and  I 
thoroughly  concur  In  them. 

I,  too,  am  very  much  interested  in 
fi.shcries.  since  fishermen  have  sailed  and 
steamed  out  of  my  home  city  of  Newport, 
the  city  by  the  sea,  and  our  whole  Nar- 
ragan.sett  Bay  area  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Moreover,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith]  has  well  demonstrated 


his  8ul)stantive  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  vital  industry  with  which, 
to  my  mind,  he  is  more  familiar  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  es(>ecially  in  agreement  with  his 
statement  that — 

Our  fLsherles  desperately  need  to  modern- 
ize, and  this  cannot  take  place  without  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhcxle  Island  in 
1950  there  were  1,875  commercial  fisher- 
men. Yet.  10  years  later  in  1960  there 
were  only  1,475  so  employed.  In  the 
year  1950  there  were  1.438  commercial 
fishing  motorboats  and  small  boats,  while 
in  1960  this  had  declined  to  a  total  of 
967  such  craft.  Let  me  further  state 
that  while  even  In  1960  the  fish  and  shell- 
fish industry  in  Rhode  Island  grossed 
$3,846,324,  in  just  one  year  this  had  de- 
clined to  $3,196,227. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  trend  is  allowed 
to  continue,  my  own  State's  small,  but 
vital,  fishing  industry  will  shrivel  up  in 
a  few  years  as  will  that  of  our  whole 
Nation.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith]  has  cogently  pointed 
out  that  our  fishermen,  our  individual- 
istic farmers  of  the  sea,  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  work  in  the  fishing  industry 
unless  they  receive  support  and  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  is  en- 
visaged in  Senator  Smith's  seven-point 
program. 

Technical  obsolescence  and  the  strong 
competition  we  are  receiving  from  the 
Communist  bloc  has  put  our  fishing  in- 
dustry on  the  defensive.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  United  States  has  dropped 
from  second  place  in  the  world  fish  pro- 
duction to  fifth  place,  with  Japan, 
Russia,  Red  China,  and  Peru  producing 
more  than  our  country. 

In  the  last  10  years  New  Bedford  is 
the  only  New  England  fishing  port  that 
has  not  had  a  large  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  fish  landed  each  year.  No 
new  large  trawler  has  been  built  in  New 
England  since  1954.  And,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  President,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  87  fac- 
tory ships  operating  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,  75  of  which  are  stern 
trawlers,  a  typ>e  of  vessel  we  have  never 
even  built.  This  startling  statistic  alone 
graphically  points  out  the  need  for  a 
complete  modernization  of  our  fishing 
fleets.  This  can  be  done  mainly  by  an 
expansion  and  streamlining  of  the  Vessel 
Subsidy  Act  and  by  strengthening  of 
State  commercial  fisheries  programs  by 
a  system  of  Federal  matching  grants. 

To  my  mind  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  slow  the  decline  of 
our  fishing  industry.  However,  this  has 
not  been  enough.  It  would  appear  that 
there  should  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  amount  of  funds  which  the  Bu- 
reau uses  in  order  that  it  can  be  of  more 
assistance  to  our  American  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

I,  along  with  many  other  Senators, 
have  continually  fought  for  the  approval 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  for  domestic 
consumption.  If  the  Food  and  Dinig  Ad- 
ministration reversed  its  previous  ruling 
and  allowed  the  sale  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate domestically,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  would  open  up  the  great  foreign 
market  in  the  underdeveloped  nations. 


This  would  serve  a  twofold  purpose: 
First,  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  our 
Industry;  and,  second,  an  extension  of 
our  policy  of  aid  to  those  friendly  un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  contribution  to  this 
presentation. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  3225)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commcxiities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resourcies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  12  o'clock  ncwn  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into  be- 
comes effective. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  Eigree- 
ment.  the  Senator  from  LouisiEUia  con- 
trols the  time  available  to  those  who 
favor  his  amendment:  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl,  controls  the  time  of  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

NO    SEGREGATION    UNDER    THE    FARM    BILL 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  is  temporarily  absent  from  the 
fioor.  For  the  time  being,  he  has  dele- 
gated to  me  control,  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  those  in  opp>osition  to  the  El- 
lender  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis  I  now 
yield  myself  10  minutes  of  the  time 
available  to  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  protested  over  and  over  again 
the  expenditure  of  vast  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  on  segregated  schools, 
hospitals,  housing,  and  even  research 
projects.  I  believe  it  is  unconscionable 
as  well  as  imconstltutional  to  use  Fed- 
eral taxes  to  foster  Jim  Crow  facilities. 
Federal  officials  have  no  more  right 
than  do  State  ofl5cIals  to  approve  such 
grants. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
absence  of  any  express  safeguards  in 
title  I  of  this  bill  against  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  develop  racially  segre- 
gated parks  and  similar  recreational  fa- 
cilities. It  would  certainly  be  unfortu- 
nate if  this  program  were  marred  by 
such  racial  practices.  In  order  to  pre- 
clude such  a  situation,  I  prepared  an 
amendment  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  requir- 
ing guarantees  that  any  public  facili- 
ties developed  with  public  assistance  be 
available  to  all  persons  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race.  This 
amendment   was  sent  to  the  desk  last 
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night,  and  it  is  now  on  the  table.  It 
consists  of  only  one  sentence,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  inserted  as  section  104, 
on  page  8,  in  line  20,  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  No  agreement  or  payment  shall 
be  made  under  thla  title  unless  the  Secre- 
tary detennlnes  thAt  any  public  facilities 
which  may  be  developed  with  r^ederal  assist- 
ance will  be  available  to  all  persons  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race. 

The  amendment  was  proposed  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTTl.  my  colleague  from 
New  York  tMr.  JavitsJ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasiI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall ] . 
Mr.  President,  such  an  amendment  on 
this  subject  should  be  unnecessaiy.  The 
Constitution  is  part  of  every  one  of  our 
enactments.  Its  commands  cannot  be 
Ignored  by  officials  in  the  executive  de- 
partment sworn  to  uphold  the  law,  just 
because  the  particular  statute  they  ad- 
minister does  not  reiterate  all  the  con- 
trolling constitutional  limitations  on 
their  actions. 

I  considered  that  this  amendment 
might  be  necessary  only  because  in  re- 
cent months  several  key  officials  have 
expressed  a  different  view  on  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  Constitution  to  their  ac- 
tions. They  have  asserted,  in  effect, 
that  their  hands  are  tied  and  that  with- 
out a  congressional  mandate  they  can- 
not enforce  the  guarantees  of  equal 
protection.  Mr.  President,  that  is  non- 
sense. No  statute  can  override  consti- 
tutional requirements,  and  their  man- 
date to  act  comes  directly  from  the 
fundamental  law. 

Fortunately,  the  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure has  made  this  clear.  Both  those  in 
favor  of  title  I  and  those  opposed  to 
title  I  have  stated  unequivocally  that 
under  its  provisions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  take  steps  to  as- 
sure that  any  public  facilities  developed 
with  Federal  funds  would  have  to  be  op- 
erated on  a  nonsegregated  basis. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi !Mr.  Eastland!,  who  I  believe,  op- 
poses this  title,  posed  this  question  to 
the    Senator   from   Florida    (Mr.    Hol- 

L.'MTDl  : 

Is  is  not  true  that,  under  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Supreme  Court  places  on  the 
Constitution,  these  recreational  facilities 
win  be  racially  Integrated  facilities? 

Senator  Holland  replied: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  so  believes  and 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  is 
the  case. 

I  recognize  that  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  that  colloquy  to  reassure  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  that 
these  Federal  funds  would  not  be  used  to 
build  racially  segregated  facilities. 
Nevertheless.  I  do  find  the  colloquy  ver>' 
reassuring  since  it  will  provide  a  clear 
expression  of  legislative  intent  to  those 
charged  with  administration  of  this  pro- 
pram.  Our  intent  will  be  especially 
clear,  since  these  expressions  are  un- 
cont!-adicted  and.  as  I  have  indicated, 
they  are  supported  by  those  who  favor 
title  I.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr. 
AiKEWI.  for  example,  has  made  remarks 
to  the  same  effect.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, perhaps  no  such  amendment  is 
needed.    The  debate  up  to  this  point 


precludes  any  misunderstanding  of  the 
congressional  Intent,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  any  argument  that  because  this  stat- 
ute is  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  intended 
to  overturn  constitutional  safeguards. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  one  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  which  will  have  to 
be  administered  in  complete  conformity 
with  constitutional  requirements. 

This  will  not  be  a  case  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  to  sue 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
puipose  of  seeing  that  the  Constitution 
is  carried  out,  and  no  long  and  expensive 
litigation  to  open  these  facilities  to  all 
members  of  the  public  will  be  required. 
The  duty  of  those  chaigcd  with  the 
administration  of  tlie  act  has  been  made 
crystal  cleaj-  by  the  debate  to  this  point, 
and  there  will  be  no  excu.^e  fjr  any  in- 
consistent course  of  action. 

I  hope  wc  can  set  a  precedent  here 
which  will  serve  far  Lcyond  the  recre- 
ational facilities  provided  under  this 
title.  The  principles  involved  here  affect 
every  Federal  grant-in-aid  proc;ram.  It 
would  be  indeed  gratifying  if  this  debate 
and  progra:n  caused  a  complete  recon- 
sideration cf  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  this  Lssue  and  resulted  in  its 
insisting  hmicefoith  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory policy  for  all  projects  supported 
by  Federal  funds. 

The  President  not  only  has  the  au- 
tliority,  bu:  the  responsibility,  to  make 
certain  that  all  executive  departments 
comply  with  the  Constitution.  It  is  in- 
credible that  a  principle  so  self-appar- 
ent and  compelling  should  continue  to  be 
widely  compromised  in  practice. 

If  this  legislative  intent  is  not  seri- 
ously challenged  in  the  debate  and  it 
continues  lo  be  clear  that  funds  can  be 
used  under  the  bill,  as  worded,  only  for 
public  facilities  which  will  be  made 
available  to  all  persons  without  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  press  the  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  clarify  the  issue 
beyond  any  question,  my  amendment 
will  be  rfftred. 

Mr.  EU;^NDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  r  from  Louisiana  yield  for  one 
or  two  questions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    ROBERTSON       How    would    the 
grain    amendment    affect    Virginia    and 
the  Southeastern  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  it  would  af- 
fect Virginia  very  little,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Three  of  the  na- 
tional fanners'  organizations  operate  in 
Virginia.  The  National  Grange  says  it 
favors  the  Senator's  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  stated  it  will  save  $500  million. 
The  Farmers  Union  favors  it  because 
it  wants  high  rigid  supports  and 
knows  it  cannot  have  them  without  pro- 
duction cimtrols.  It  is  not  favored  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  because  it 
wanto  controls  taken  off  the  farmer  and 
wants  to  be  free  of  controls  and  cut  down 
on  production  by  putting  land  into  the 
soil  bank. 

Will  a  wheat  farmer  in  Virginia  be  ablo 
to  grow  the  same  amount  of  wheat  he 
has  been  growing? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  feed  grains  program  that  makes 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  plant  wheat 
on  feed  grain  acreage,  or  vice  versa. 
There  is  the  25-acre  minimum,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  farmer  who  in  the 
past  has  planted  less  than  25  acres  of 
feed  grains  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
plant  the  same  as  he  did  in  the  past  with 
no  reduction  at  all.  If  he  wants  to  come 
in  under  the  program,  he  can  do  so,  pro- 
vided he  takes  the  same  reduction  the 
lar'rier  farms  take. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  I  under- 
stand a  wheat  farmer,  if  he  wants  to 
continue  to  grow  wheat,  can  grow  it.  If 
he  wanto  to  use  some  of  this  land  for 
feed  grains,  he  can  grow  them  on  that 
land? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     He  can  grow  feed 

grains.    We  exempt  rye 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  he  wants  to 
grow  wheat  as  a  feed  grain,  he  can  do 
so? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  can  do  it  under 
Ih"  optional  plan  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  yesterday  that  in  the  South- 
eastern States,  including  Georgia,  more 
feed  grains  could  be  grown  under  thf 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana than  are  now  grown. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  rea.son  for  that 
is  that  many  farmers  have  chosen  not  to 
plant  this  year  in  order  to  qualify  for 
payment  under  the  emergency  feed 
program.  In  order  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ments th'^y  have  voluntarily  taken  out 
more  feed  grain  acreage  than  they  would 
be  reauired  to  take  out  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  is  the  Sen- 
atur's  estimate  as  to  what  will  be  the 
reduction  m  cost  if  we  adopt  his  two 
amf-ndmenU? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Let  mc  answer  in 
this  way;  Last  year  the  wheat  program 
alone  cost  in  excess  of  $600  million.  The 
program  for  corn  and  oU'ier  feed  grains 
co.'-t  in  excess  of  $800  million.  It  is  my 
belief  those  costs  will  be  cut,  probably  m 
half  or  more,  and  as  time  goes  on,  when 
wc  tiet  controls  and  have  production  in 
keei)ing  with  our  requirements,  the  pro- 
gram should  carry  itself,  almost  as  in 
tlie  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  tliat 
under  the  present  program,  where  v.e 
have  given  farmers  price  supports  but 
no  controls,  we  have  accumulated  sur- 
pluses of  75  million  tons  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  85  million 
tons  a  few  months  ago.  It  has  been  re- 
duced to  75  million  tons.  That  is  about 
lour  times  as  much  as  our  ordinary 
carryover. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Ls  it  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  feed  grain  amendment 
to  hold  production  down  to  normal  de- 
mand? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  It. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  are  many 
dairy  farmers  and  poultry  and  turkey 
producers  in  Virginia.  Will  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  feed,  or  will  this 
mea.sure  stabilize  prices? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  this  provi- 
sion will  lead  to  stabilized  prices.  As 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  we  have 
on  hand  about  75  million  tons  of  grain. 
The  program  the  administration  has  in 
eTect  now  has  raised  the  price  of  feed 
giains  a  little.  I  do  not  believe  this  pro- 
gram will  raise  it  any  higher  than  it 
now  is. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  has  earned  our 
commendations  for  his  clear  and  lucid 
presentation  of  a  very  complex  and  most 
important  agricultural  measure.  I 
have  reviewed  his  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  past  3 
days  with  great  care.  His  arguments, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  bill  as  he  pro- 
poses it  be  amended  are  most  com- 
pelling. I  am  strongly  inclined  at  this 
point  to  support  his  position,  on  the 
basis  of  the  case  he  has  made. 

I  am  pleased  paiticularly  to  note  from 
his  colloquy  witli  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MacnusonI  that  his 
wheat  amendmen-,  follows  the  general 
approach  developed  in  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agi-iculture.  which  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  joined  in  signing. 
Since  that  letter  was  .sent.  I  have  re- 
ceived strong  support  for  the  proposals 
from  a  number  of  Oregonians  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wheat  farmers  of  my 
State.  In  a  letter  dated  May  17.  the 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League,  for  ex- 
ample, informed  me  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  wheat  producers  that  there  be  perma- 
nent legislation  as  they  are  finding  it 
most  difficult  to  operate  upon  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  They  also  approve  of  elimi- 
nating the  2-year  extension  option  in  the 
referendum. 

The  feed  grain  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, since  it  includes,  as  I  understand 
it,  provisions  pennitting  wheat  to  be 
grown  for  feed  or.  feed  grain  acres,  and 
feed  grain  to  be  grown  on  wheat  acres, 
has  also  received  the  strong  support  of 
Oregon  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
there  be  printed  several  representative 
letters  and  telegrams  I  have  received 
in  connection  wi:,h  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iMr. 
Beall  in  the  chair.*  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.  • 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  concern 
has  been  expressed  to  me  by  representa- 
tives of  Oregon  livestock  producers  in 
Malheur.  Baker,  and  Wasco  Counties 
among  others  about  authority  in  the  bill 
which  would  pe-mit  grazing  on  grain 
acres  which  have  been  diverted. 

One  wire  reads,  "Urge  you  oppose  bill 
permitting  grazing  on  soil  bank  acre- 
age," from  the  V^asco  County  Livestock 
Association.  On-?  from  a  farmer  in  Mal- 
heur County  states  that  if  the  provision 
were  enacted  into  law  many  new  pro- 
ducers "would  be  attracted  into  hvestock 


production.  This  would  cause  greater 
surplus  in  livestock,  bringing  the  live- 
stock producer  under  unneeded  con- 
trols." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  more 
authority  in  this  respect  is  contained 
in  the  bill  than  is  contained  under  exist- 
ing law,  which,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, is  limited  to  emergency  situa- 
tions. But  these  cattlemen  do  not  think 
so.  Can  the  Senator  clarify  this  point 
for  the  legislative  record? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  left  to  the  Secretary.  As  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  we  passed  special  laws 
lately  in  order  to  permit  grazing;  but 
under  the  act  as  now  presented,  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  the  right  to  permit 
grazing  if  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  not  the  chair- 
man agree  that  this  discretionary  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Secretary  to  permit 
grazing  ought  to  be  exercised  with  great 
caution  and  be  limited  to  emergency 
situations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Oregon  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  has  informed  me  as  of 
May  1,  1962,  that  his  organization  favors 
titles  I  and  V  of  S.  2786  for  the  reason 
that,  if  enacted,  the  legislation  would 
materially  speed  up  the  watershed,  soil 
and  water  conservation  work  as  well  as 
flood  prevention  work,  in  the  59  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  Oregon.  Am  I  cor- 
rect that  these  titles  have  survived  in 
a  materially  unchanged  form  in  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  have,  except 
that  a  limitation  has  been  placed  in  the 
bill  as  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent.  We  have  stricken  from  title  I  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  purchase  any  land.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could,  of  course,  cooperate 
with  local  agencies,  including  soil  con- 
servation groups,  to  carry  out  certain 
programs  which  would  be  planned. 

There  would  be  retained,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  contracts  not  exceed- 
ing 15  years,  which  could  be  entered  into 
with  farmers.  That  provision  would  be 
unchanged. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  helpful  re- 
sponse. 

Ttie  able  chairman  of  the  committee 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Farmers  Union  last  March  31  by 
resolution  stated; 

We  hereby  express  our  approval  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram and  endorse  its  passage  as  a  practical 
means  of  reducing  surplus,  of  regulating 
production,  and  of  securing  a  fair  price  for 
our  commodities 

We  would  prefer  a  plan  of  unit  measure. 
We  are  thoroughly  disillusioned  with  a  sys- 
tem that  has  moved  thousands  of  our  farm- 
ers off  the  land  and  these  proposals  offer 
some  answer. 

Low  prices  and  increasing  production  costs 
have  forced  many  of  those  who  remain  into 
a  precarious  position  of  overcapitalization, 
in  the  race  for  more  land,  more  machinery, 
and  more  fertilizer;  to  produce  more  for  less. 

Farm  prices  in  equality  with  the  rest  of 
our  economy  are  not  only  fair  but  a  vital 


necessity,  that  should  be,  and  we  believe 
is,  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  both  producer 
and  consumer. 

Much  has  been  said  about  loss  of  liberty 
and  freedom  and  we  are  not  unappreciative. 
But  freedom  to  bankruptcy  and  liberty  to 
leave  the  land  are  not  our  goals. 

To  be  practical  and  objective,  any  plan 
must  have  enforceable  controls.  Such  plans 
cm  be  democratically  developed,  and  we  are 
not  needlessly  frightened  by  the  sound  of 
our  own  voice. 

The  job  needs   to  be  done  and   now. 

We  endorse  the  farm  program  as  set  out 
In  the  principles  of  H.R  10010  and  urge  its 
passage 

Mr.  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  turn  now  to  a  further  point 
which  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
representatives  of  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Pea  Growers  Association.  The  asso- 
ciation represents  growers  farming  about 
35,000  acres  of  green  peas  in  northeast- 
ern Oregon  and  southeastern  Washinc- 
ton.  They  indicate  that  they  oppose 
any  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
production  of  green  peas  for  processing 
to  be  grown  on  acreage  diverted  from 
wheat  production.  Could  the  chairman 
comment  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  give  an  indication  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  impose  an 
economic  hardship  upon  our  green  pea 
growers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion to  impose  any  hardship  on  the  green 
pea  growers.  No  crop  in  surplus  or 
which  would  impair  the  program  could 
be  planted  on  diverted  acres.  I  would 
assume  that  green  peas  probably  could 
not  be  planted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  farmers  could  not 
plant  them  on  diverted  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  not  if  that  ad- 
versely affected  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  hsis 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  most  wholeheartedly  for  his 
courteous  response.  In  closing,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  viewpoint  of  Senator  Loyd  Key. 
a  member  of  the  Interim  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Oregon  State  Legis- 
lature, who  on  May  7  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Secretary  Freeman; 

Hon.  Obville  Freeman. 
Secretary   of   Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Your  very  able  handling  of  the  questions 
presented  to  you  by  the  press,  possibly  a 
hostile  press,  during  the  "at  the  source  In- 
terview" relating  to  the  administrations 
farm  bill  deserves  the  praise  of  all  enlight- 
ened people  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
allied  industries  of  agri-business.  Your  pro- 
gram for  wheat  embodies  all  of  the  features 
that  growers  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington have  been  seeking  for  30  years  The 
certificate  provision  allowing  growing  of 
wheat  for  feed  grain  on  feed  grain  acreage  is 
particularly  desirable  to  growers  here,  as  it 
permits  entering  two  markets,  comparable  to 
having  some  beef  cuts  for  the  carriage  trade 
and  hamburger  for  the  lower  priced  pur- 
chaser. 

1  vUsh  you  success  in  enacting  the  program 
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Mr.  President,  Senator  Loyd  Key  has 
expressed  the  point  of  view  which  Is 
shared,  judging  from  my  correspondence, 
by  most  sectors  of  Oregon's  agricultural 
community.  To  be  candid,  not  all 
Oregon  farmers  agree  with  him,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  number  of  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  from  representatives  of 
the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Although,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
presentation  made  by  the  chairman  of 
tlie  committee  has  impressed  mc  to  tho 
point  where  I  intend  to  support  his  posi- 
tion on  the  amendments  and  on  tlie  bill, 
in  fairness  to  those  Oregon  farmers  who 
are  seriously  disturbed  about  the  pro- 
posals which  they  feel  will  give  to  the 
Secretary  more  power  than  these  citizens 
deem  wise,  I  feel  it  proper  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  the  points  which 
have  been  raised.  I,  therefore,  will  in- 
clude in  the  representative  group  of  com- 
munications for  which  I  have  already 
received  insertion  approval  a  number  of 
such  communications. 

One  of  them,  in  particular,  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leland  Mayhew,  of  Maupin. 
Oreg.,  states  in  part: 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  my  husband 
was  born  and  raised  on  ttilfi  farm  which 
has  been  in  the  family  for  50  years.  We 
had  hoped  one  of  our  children  would  also 
carry  It  on,  but  there  Is  no  Incentive  left 
for  them 

Originally  we  had  550  acres  of  wheat  land 
B  year.  With  the  last  cut.  It  went  to  318 
acres.  Another  20  percent  cut  would  not 
even  make  farm  expen£es,  let  alone  a  living 
for  our  two  famiUes. 

Expenses  continue  on  at  an  ever  climbing 
rate  with  repairs,  replacements,  gas,  ferti- 
lizer, ta.xcs,  etc.,  but  income  keeps  dropping. 
Have  been  keeping  books  on  our  family 
living,  and  find  we  are  spending  under  $200 
a  month,  not  buying  except  for  essentials, 
so  this  isn't  the  high  living  we  are  accused 
of. 

A  good  many  will  have  to  leave  the  farm 
if  the  present  plan  goes  Into  effect  taking 
Jobs  away  from  other  men  or  going  on  wel- 
fare In  many  cases.  I  wonder,  too,  how  much 
thought  has  been  put  to  how  this  will  affect 
other  Industry,  such  as  tire  and  equipment 
dealers,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  from  Income 
tux. 

The  farmer  has  always  been  dedicated  to 
hU  work.  He  has  to  be  or  he  wouldn't  stick 
it  out  with  the  poor  pay  and  long  hours — 
In  our  case  12  hours  a  day,  6'-^  days  a  week. 
We  have  sold  our  wheat  on  the  open 
market  for  several  years — so  the  Govern- 
ment Is  not  supporting  us.  Our  wheat  In 
the  West  certainly  has  no  surplus  from  recent 
years.  We  can't  diversify  because  of  lack 
of  water. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  the 
comments  of  tiie  able  committee  chair- 
man with  respect  to  the  safeguards  in 
the  bill  which  are  designed  to  help  the 
family -sized  farmer  in  a  situation  such 
as  faces  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayhew,  and 
many  others  who  have  written  me  to 
similar  effect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  stabilize 
and  to  increase  farm  income.  Neces- 
sarily, if  that  is  done  it  will  help  the 
smaller  farmers. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  the  farmers  in 
business.  The  Senator  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  should  the  wheat 
acreage  be  cut  under  the  terms  of  the 
proposal  the  farmer  would  be  paid  for 
the  diverted  acres  for  at  least  3  years 


after  the  law  becomes  effective.  In  tlie 
meantime,  the  farmer  could  adjust  him- 
self to  the  new  situation.  After  the  3 
years  no  doubt  surpluses  will  be  reduced 
to  manageable  levels  and  perhaps  allot- 
ments will  be  increased. 

Ml-.  MORSE.  The  farmrr.<;  could  grow 
other  feed  grains? 

Mr.  EIluENDER.  Surely:  they  could 
grow  all  the  oats  they  wished  to,  or  they 
could  grow  all  the  rye  they  wished  to. 
They  could  c;vow  feed  grains  for  pa.'iture 
for  their  cattle.  There  is  no  restriction 
on  that  £i.t  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thav.k  the  Senator  for 
hks  iisua";  conrlesy. 

Exhibit  1 
l.F;r.T':i,.\TivK    MfssACE    Concerning    .\cricvl- 

TrK.\L  ACT  or  1962 
To  Members  of  the  U.S.  -Senate: 

Passage  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1962  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  would  be  a  step  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  farm  program  that  will  lead  to  a 
sound  agriculture  economy. 

Its  enactment  would  strengthen  farm  In- 
come and  curb  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  to  further  these  goals,  tlie  follow- 
ing amendments  are  needed: 

1.  Reinstate  more  realistic  choices  In  the 
wheat  referendum. 

2.  Replace  the  temporary  extension  of  the 
feed  grain  program  wllh  the  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Reinstate  the  provision  tliat  would  al- 
low wheat  to  be  grown  on  feed  grain  acre.s 
or  feed  grain  on  wheat  acres. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  of 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  with 
these  amendments. 

National   Grawge. 
National  Farmees  Union. 
National  As.sociation  or 

Wheat  Growers. 
Missouri  Farmers  Association. 
National  F.armer.s  OHOANraATioN. 
May  21,  1062. 


National  As.sociation  or 

Wheat  Growers, 
yNashingion.  D.C.,  May  7,  19C2. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Seyuitc. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962.  S.  3225,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
provides  a  vehicle  for  the  establishment  c/f 
a  sound  agricultural  program. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  has  long  advocated  a 
bushel  management  plan  for  wheat,  and  has 
endorsed  the  principles  of  supply  control  on 
a  commodity  by  commodity  basis. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  bushel 
management  plan  are  contained  In  H.  3225, 
but  there  are  three  major  amendments 
which  should  be  adopted  if  the  program  Is 
to  be  effective  in  maintaining  farm  Income 
and  reducing  the  costs  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Briefly,  these  needed   amendments  are: 

1.  Eliminate  the  referendum  choice  be- 
tween a  permanent  certificate  program  and 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  19C2  emergency 
wheat  program. 

2.  Replace  the  temporary  extension  of  the 
feed  grain  program  with  a  permanent 
mandatory  feed  grain  acreage  control  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Reinstate  the  substitution  clause  per- 
mitting wheat  to  be  grown  for  feed  on  feed 
grain  acres,  or  feed  grain  to  be  grown  on 
wheat  acres. 

For  your  convenience  there  Is  attached  a 
copy  of  the  assoclatlon'B  recommendations 
in  respect  to  these  amendments,  together 
with  our  reasons  for  making  them. 


If  you  desire  further  Information  concern- 
ing these  amendments.  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  them  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
We  respectfully  request  your  support  of 
these  amendments,  and  of  S  3225  after  these 
amendments  are  adopted. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Jamf.s  B.  Dvess, 
Executive  Vwe  PTtsident . 

Recommendations  or  the  National  Associa- 

tion  of  Wheat  GR'>vvep.s  With  Respect  to 

the  Food  a.nu   Ac.hilllti'.he  Act   or   1C62. 

S.  3225 

The  Food  ond  .\grlcul'aire  Act  of  19G2  a.s 
reported  by  the  Scn,.te  Committee  on  .\grl- 
cuUure  and  Forestry  would  keep  the  door 
open  for  ."iubstftntlal  progress  towards  the 
gdalE  of  returning  to  agriculture  Us  rightful 
place  in  the  Nation's  economy.  However,  the 
bill  as  written  will  not  be  sufBclently  effec- 
tive in  maintaining  farm  income  and  re- 
ducing the  costs  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  order  to  more  fully  accomplLsh  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  we  believe  the  following 
three  aniendments  are  essenMal: 

1  Amend  section  316  of  the  bill  bv  delet- 
ing all  of  section  336(b).  and  delete  all  of 
sections  326.  327.  and  328. 

This  amendment  would  permit  wheat 
producers,  by  referendum,  a  clear  cho.cc 
between  a  program  which  would  balance 
supply  with  demand,  at  a  fair  return  to  X\\e 
grower,  or  no  program,  with  price  supports 
limited  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of  parity 
to  cooperating  farmers. 

The  alternative  proposals  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  force  producers  to  choose  be- 
tween the  supply  management  i)rogram  con- 
tained in  sections  310  to  325  of  the  cormnlt- 
tef  bill,  or  a  2-year  continuation  of  the 
present  inadequate  wheat-control  program 
as  provided  In  sections  326  to  328  of  the 
bill.  This  will  create  confusion  In  the  minds 
of  the  producers,  and  could  result  In  failure 
of  the  act  to  accomplish  It.'s  purposes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  following  facts  that 
the  present  emergency  wheat  pjrogram  will 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  wheat  growers  or 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  By  comparison 
with  the  bushel  management  program  pro- 
vided by  sections  310-325,  the  present  pro- 
gram is  wholly  Inadequate  because: 

(a)  It  Is  far  more  costly  to  the  Fedora! 
Trea-sury  .since  rental  payments  would  be  at 
least  $100  million  higher. 

(b)  There  Is  no  as.surance  that  wheat 
marketings  will  be  In  balance  with   needs. 

(c)  There  i:s  no  guarantee  of  a  reduction 
in  CCC  stocks. 

(di  Net  farm  Income  crjuld  not  be  Im- 
proved. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  milUon  or 
so  eligible  voters  would  be  called  on  to  m;rf:e 
a  choice  between  a  known  program  and  one 
with  which  many  of  them  are  not  familiar. 
If.  due  to  lack  of  understanding  on  the  pnrt 
of  many  voters,  the  present  program  were  to 
be  selected  In  this  popularity  contest,  th.e 
wheat  problem  would  still  be  with  us.  an1 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  2  years  would  once 
again  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding constructive  wheat  legislation. 

A  year  ago  when  the  emergency  wheat 
program  w;i6  being  cousidered  by  the  C  n- 
gress,  our  association  reluctantly  endorsed 
the  provisions  of  this  program,  only  taeCTU.=e 
we  recognized  the  urgency  of  reducing  sup- 
plies and  raising  farm  Income  We  stated 
then,  and  we  now  reaffirm,  that  this  emer- 
gency type  program  was  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  wheat  producers  and  the 
Nation. 

We  do  not  believe  an  Inadequate  program 
such  as  this  should  be  offered  as  one  choice 
In  a  referendum. 

2.  Amend  title  III.  subtitle  A.  to  provide 
producers  a  choice  between  a  permanent 
feed  grain  program  with  mandatory  acreage 
controls  which  will  balance  supply  with  de- 
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mand.  at  a  fair  price,  or  no  controls  with 
prices  free  to  8«ek  their  own  level. 

Most  wheat  producers  are  also  feed  grain 
producers,  althoviph  the  volume  of  feed  pro- 
duced on  wheat  farms  Is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  feed  gral  i  production. 

Tlie  problem  of  surplus  productive  capac- 
i'y  Is  equally  as  ferlous  with  feed  grains  as 
It  is  with  wheat.  The  stringent  control  of 
wheat  acres,  without  similar  controls  on 
teed  grain  acres  will  not  solve  the  entire 
grain  problem. 

As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  emergency 
type  feed  grain  program  Is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  producers,  or  the  Nation. 
The  land  retirement  payments  needed  to 
divert  sufficient  acres  to  effect  a  reduction 
In  supplies  Is  qu  te  costly,  and  with  only  a 
voluntary  land  retirement  program,  cooper- 
ating producers  must  make  a  greater  reduc- 
tion than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  to 
offset  tlie  increas-jd  acreage  on  noncoo{>erat- 
ing  farms.  Typli^l  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
In  1961,  noncooj>eratlng  farmers  Increased 
their  feed  grain  icreage  by  about  5  million 
acres,  thus  offsetting  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  acreage  redurtlon  on  cooperating  farms. 

Feed  grain  producers  have  long  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  derled  producers  of  other  sur- 
plus commodities,  of  unlimited  production 
with  guarantee  1  prices.  It  is  almost 
tautamourit  to  cl.i-'^.s  legislation  to  continue 
to  offer  feed  grain  producers  such  privileges 
and  require  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  pcBnuts  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween strict  controls  with  guaranteed  prices, 
or  no  controls  with  no  effective  price  guaran- 
tees This  Is  especially  true  since  the  CCC 
stockpile  of  feed  grains  Is  larger  than  of  any 
other  commodity. 

3.  Amend  the  proposed  act  to  permit  the 
substitution  of  wheat  on  feed  grain  acres,  or 
feed  grain  on  wh?at  acres. 

Under  the  tenns  of  sections  310  to  325 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  use  to  which 
wheat  Is  put  Is  the  primary  determinant  in 
the  price  level.  Wheat  for  human  food  is 
priced  at  one  level,  and  wheat  for  seed,  feed, 
and  Industrial  uses  Is  priced  at  a  lower  level. 
Since  this  Is  the  case,  each  producer  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  determine  which 
feed  grain  he  desires  to  produce  on  his  own 
f.irm  Some  producers  undoubtedly  will  pre- 
fer wheat  for  fe<fd  Instead  of  barley,  corn  or 
grain  sorghum  Such  a  substitution,  how- 
ever, would  not  Increase  the  total  output  of 
feed  on  the  farm,  but  would  simply  provide 
each  grower  with  more  freedom  of  operation 
on  his  own  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  limit 
the  total  output  of  feed  grain. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers strongly  urges  that  you  support  these 
amendments  to  the  Food  and  Agrlcultvore  Act 
of  1962,  and  after  these  amendments  have 
been  adopted,  that  you  support  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 


Oreco.n  Wheat  Growers  Le-acue. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  May  17.  1962. 
Hon.    Wayne   Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buildtng, 
Wa.'ihington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  Is  to  start  debate 
on  the  farm  bill  Monday.  May  21.  We  are 
again  sending  Don  Woodward  to  Washington 
In  regard  to  this  bill  and  I  have  requested 
Don  to  contact  you  upon  arrival. 

Our  executive  committee  meeting  will  also 
be  held  Monday,  M.iy  21.  and  no  doubt  you 
will  receive  a  telegr.tm  from  me  on  that  day 
pertaining  to  finy  action  the  committee 
might  take  on  the  farm  bill.  The  Umatilla 
County  Association  has  gone  on  record  fa- 
voring the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  I 
believe  the  league  will  do  the  same.  We  are 
particularly  Interested  In  amendments  that 
should  be  added  to  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  substitution  clause 
permitting  wheat  to  be  grown  for  feed  on 
feed  grain  acres,  or  feed  grain  to  be  grown 
on  wheat  acres  must   be  in  the  Senate  bill. 


The  growers   In  the   Pacific  Northwest   feel 
that  this  Is  a  must. 

Two  other  points  that  will  oome  up  for 
discussion,  which  I  think  the  league  will 
favor,  will  be  to  eliminate  the  referendum 
which  will  give  a  choice  between  a  perma- 
nent certificate  program  and  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  1962  emergency  wheat  program 

The  third  p>olnt  will  be  acted  on  and  I  will 
notify  you  Monday  In  regard  to  our  action. 
This  deals  with  the  feed  grain  program.  We 
think  at  present  that  we  should  replace  the 
temporary  extension  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram with  a  permanent  mandatory  feed 
gram  acreage  control  program. 

In  talking  to  many  of  our  wheat  produc- 
ers. It  is  their  desire  to  have  permanent  leg- 
islation as  they  are  finding  it  most  difficult 
to   operate  on   a    year-to-year   basis. 

You    will    hear    from    me    either    Monday 
evening    or    Tuesday    morning    In    regard   to 
the    league's    actions   on    Senate    legislation, 
after  otir  meeting  on  Monday. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John    H.    Welbes. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Pendleton,  Greg..  May  21,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

O.'egon  Wheat  Growers  League  executive 
committee  endorsed  the  House  committee 
version  of  the  farm  bill  dealing  vrith  wheat 
and  feed  grain.  We  definitely  feel  the  sub- 
stitution clause  must  be  In  the  Senate  bill 
along  with  a  mandatory  cut  In  feed  grain 
acreage. 

John  Wbh^bes. 
Ezecuttve  Vice  President, 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League. 


Resolvtion  of  Oregon -Washington  Farmers 
Union,  Salem,  Oreg. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Farmers  Union  In  session.  March  31. 
1962.  passed  unanimously  the  following 
resolution: 

"We  hereby  express  our  approval  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram and  endorse  Its  passage  as  a  practical 
means  of  reducing  surplus,  of  regulating 
production  and  of  securing  a  fair  price  for 
our  commodities, 

"We  would  prefer  a  plan  of  unit  measure. 
We  are  thoroughly  disillusioned  with  a  sys- 
tem that  has  moved  thousands  of  our  farm- 
ers off  the  land  and  these  proposals  offer 
some  answer. 

'Low  prices  and  Increasing  production 
costs  have  forced  many  of  those  who  re- 
main Into  a  precarious  position  of  over- 
capitalization. In  the  race  for  more  land, 
more  machinery  and  more  fertilizer;  to  pro- 
duce more  for  less. 

"Farm  prices  In  equality  with  the  rest  of 
our  economy  are  not  only  fair  but  a  vital 
nece.'SElty,  that  should  be.  and  we  believe  Is. 
a  matter  of  real  concern  to  both  producer 
and  consumer. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  loss  of  liberty 
and  freedom  and  we  are  not  unappreclatlve. 
But  freedom  to  bankruptcy  and  liberty  to 
leave  the  land  are  not  our  goals. 

"To  be  practical  and  objective,  any  plan 
must  have  enforceable  controls.  Such  plans 
can  be  democratically  developed,  and  we  are 
not  needlessly  frightened  by  the  sound  of 
our  own  voice. 

"The  Job  needs  to  be  done  and  now. 

••\Ve  endorse  the  farm  program  as  set  out 
m  the  principles  of  H.R.  10010  and  urge 
Its  passage." 

R.  J.   El.KJNS, 

President . 


gram  as  they  were  Introduced  in  the  original 
Ellender  bill. 

W.  C.  RosEwau.. 
President,  Morrow  County  Fanners  Union. 

Pftition — Food  and  Acricultitrx  Act  of  1962 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Wa-'ihington,  D.C: 

We  the  undersigned  respectfully  urge  you 
to  support,  with  our  recommended  changes, 
the  Kennedy  administration's  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

We  suppKDTl  these  supply  management  pro- 
posals because  we  feel  they  will  (1)  bring 
a  balance  bi^-tween  production  and  use  of 
farm  commodities,  (2)  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
(3)  more  effectively  utilize  and  conserve  our 
land. 

We  urge,  however,  that  the  legislation  be 
.strengthened  by  providing  for  full  parity  of 
Income  goaU.  by  1965;  that  the  Interests  of 
family  farm  operators  be  more  fully  clarified 
In  the  transler  of  allotments;  that  only  one 
type  of  certlricate  accompany  all  wheat  con- 
sumed domiistically  or  exported;  that  no 
fixed  value  be  placed  on  wheat  certificates 
so  that  producers  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  any  Increase  In  prices  above  the  support 
level;  and  that  a  10-year  base  be  used  for 
arriving  at  Individual  producer  allotments. 
We  feel  that  these  changes  are  only  fair 
consideration  for  providing  our  Nation  and 
much  of  the  world  with  an  abundance  of 
food.  We  sincerely  seek  your  Interest  and 
help  In  this  appeal  because  the  welfare  of 
thousands  of  farm  families  Is  at  stake 

M.  J.  Vanderzanden,  Bernard  W.  Gent, 
Karl  Schaefer.  Joe  A.  Jaross.  Pauline 
E.  Wambaugh.  Lela  M  Plass.  Mrs  Karl 
Schaefer.  Cecilia  F.  Gent.  Mrs.  Dora 
Vanderzanden,  S.  D.  Smith.  John  Plaiss, 
RE  Wambaugh. 


Pendleton.  Oreg.,  May  17,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  farmers  of  this  area  will  appreciate 
your  effort  to  amend  S.  3225.  to  restore  ad- 
ministration feed  and  grain  and  wheat  pro- 


Oktario,  Oreg..  May  19,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Malheur  County  Livestock  Association 
views  with  E.larm  the  section  in  farm  bill  al- 
lowing grazing  of  acres  which  have  been  Idled 
because  of  provisions  of  this  bill  and  for 
which  payment  Is  being  received.  Strongly 
urge  this  section  be  deleted. 

William  G  Ross. 

PrcjJdcTif. 

Baker,  Oreg.,  May  18, 1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Livestock  producers  here  oppose  grazing 
acres  diverted  under  farm  program  Places 
majority  producers  at  disadvantage.  Urge 
you  oppose  this  feature  H  R.  11222. 

John  S.  Osborn, 
President.  Baker  County  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  D.^lles.  Orfg  .  ^Tay  22,  1962. 
Senator  W.^yne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

mease  oppose  bill  permitting   grazing  on 
soil  bank  land. 

Bill  Rvpir. 
Presiderit  of  the  Wa.^eo  County  Livestock 
AsscrC'ation. 


Baker,  Oreg  ,  May  21.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Why  are  you  permitting  livestock  to  graze 
growing  crops  on  diverted  grain  acreage' 
We  don't  mind  supporting  grain  growers 
once,  but  as  a  cattleman  I  object  to  this 
potentially  destructive  second  subsidy.  Do 
you  think  this  kind  of  Insanity  will  make  It 
easier  for  us  to  work  for  Kennedy  In  1964'' 

BoE   Steward. 
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Ontario,  Okeg..  May  21, 1962. 

Hon,  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  as  it 
would  allow  Itind  that  Is  Idled  under  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  provision  to  be  grazed. 
As  many  as  60  million  acres  could  be  idled 
under  the  proposed  bill. 

If  such  a  provision  were  enacted  into  law 
many  new  producers  would  be  attracted  into 
livestock  production.  This  would  cause  a 
greater  surplus  in  livestock,  bringing  the 
livestock  producer  under  unneeded  controls 
This  competition  seems  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
wise move  for  the  Government  to  make. 
Yours  truly. 

Carl  E.  Hanson. 
Diversified  Farvicr. 

May  7    1962 
Hon   Orvu,le  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture . 
Washington.  D.C: 

Your  very  able  handling  of  the  questions 
presented  to  you  by  the  press,  possibly  a  hos- 
tile press,  during  the  "At  the  Source  Inter- 
view" relating  to  the  administration's  farm 
bill  deserves  the  praise  of  all  enlightened 
people  engaged  In  agriculture  and  allied  in- 
dustries of  agribusiness.  Your  program  for 
wheat  embodies  all  of  the  features  that  grow- 
ers In  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
been  seeking  for  30  years  The  certificate 
provision  allowing  growing  of  wheat  for  feed 
grain  on  feed  grain  acreage  is  particularly 
desirable  to  growers  here,  as  It  permits  en- 
tering two  markets,  comparable  to  having 
SLime  beef  cuts  for  the  carriage  trade  and 
hamburger  for  the  lower-priced  purchnser 

I  wish  y,ju  su'^cess  In  enncting  the  program 

LoYD  Key. 
Senator.  District  No   19 

(Copy  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse,) 


Lexington.  Oreo    May  22.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oppose  passage  farm  bill,  S  3225  Recom- 
mended amendments  on  floor  in  line  with 
H  R    M222. 

Norman   Nf:lson. 

Pendleton.  Orec;    May  22.  1962 
Hon    Wayne  L,  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.-thi'igton.  D.C: 

I  have  a  ranch  in  Morrow  County,  Oreg  , 
on  which  I  grow  wheat  and  cattle.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  feed  grain  restrictions  in 
H  R.  11222.  I  am  in  favnr  of  the  feed  grain 
umendment  proposed  by  Senator  Ellender, 
which  would  favor  raising  wheat  on  feed 
grain  acres  and  feed  grain  to  be  grown  on 
wheat  acres. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  northwest  wheat 
f.'umers  on  a  competitive  basis  with  midwest 
corn  and  mllo  growers. 

I  feel  any  controls  on  feed  grains  is  a  step 
toward  controlling  cattle  feeding.  The  cattle 
business  has  survived  the  last  several  dec- 
ades without  control.  I  would  like  to  see 
It  continue  this  way. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  toward  helping 
stockmen  and  hope  you  continue  to  do  so. 
Tliank  y(.ni. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Stephen  Thompson. 


Sarvis  Springs  Ranch. 

Echo.  Oreg     May  1,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator:  There  are  two  items  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention: 

First  and  foremost  I  would  urge  you  to 
suiiport  the  three  amendments  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  have 
recommended  for  the  administration's  farm 
bill: 


1.  Eliminate  the  referendum  choice  be- 
tween a  permanent  certificate  program  and 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  1962  emergency 
wheat  program. 

2.  Replace  the  temporary  extension  of  the 
feed  grain  program  with  a  permanent  man- 
datory  feed   grain  acreage   control    program 

3.  Reinstate  the  substitution  clause  per- 
mitting wheat  to  he  grown  for  feed  on  feed 
grain  acres,  or  feed  grain  to  be  grown  on 
wheat  acres 

Secondly,    I   do  not   think   that  H  R     10650 
that  is  being  considered  in  the  Senate  is  fair 
and  I  would  urge  you  to  work  against  it. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Harry   Proudfoot 


Oregon  As.scktation  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

Eugrnf.  O^rg  .  May  ]    1962. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.ihington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Moksf  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  28.  1962.  and  the  comments 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ken- 
neth Holum  on  our  resolution  No.  1. 

Our  State  association  will  no  doubt  again 
consider  this  resolution  at  our  forthcoming 
State  meeting  on  November  8  and  9  at  Eu- 
gene. Oreg..  and  incorporate  various  sugges- 
tions received 

Incidentally,  I  nr>te  that  many  proposed 
amendments  to  Public  Law  566  are  !iow  in- 
corporated m  HR  11222  (S  2786 1  u:ider  ti- 
tle I.  Our  State  association,  at  their  recent 
meeting  on  April  27,  1P62.  went  orf  record 
as  supporting  title  I  and  title  V  of  this  bill 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  each  of  our  Representatives,  asking 
them  to  support  thi.s  proposed  legislation. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  already  reported  favorably  on 
thi.s  S.  2786  Your  continued  support  for 
this  proposed  iegi.'^Intion  will  be  appreciated 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  in- 
terest and  prompt  attention  to  matters  re- 
lating to  our  .soil  and  water  conservation 
w.irk  in  Oregon. 

Sincerely  youry. 

Elmer  E.  Peterson, 

President. 


Nation.^l  RiRAL  Electric 

Cooperative  Association. 
Wa.-<ningfo^!   DC    May  18.  1962. 
Hon   Wayne  L   Morse, 
U  S    Senate 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mosse  Two  parts  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  which  you 
have  under  consideration  are  of  direct  con- 
cern to  rural  electric  systems  throughout 
the  country.  One  provision  is  the  REA  di- 
rect loan  account  which  was  contained  in 
the  administration's  proposal  and  which  is 
a  part  of  S.  3225.  Other  provisions  are  those 
which  would  implement  the  rural  areas  de- 
velopment program. 

At  nur  annual  meeting  in  March,  members 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  stated  their  position  on  these 
two  segments  of  the  farm  bill.  Copies  of 
these  resolutions  are  enclosed  for  your  in- 
formation We  Would  appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  our  position  on  these  issues. 
Sincerely  yours, 

^  ^  Kermit  Overby, 

'•'■     Director.    Lcgi:^lation    and    Research 
Department . 

Re.soli-tion  on  RiRAL  Arf.as  Development 
Adopted  ey  the  Deleg.ates  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  N,\tional  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  in  Atlantic  City. 
N.J.,  March  5-8.   1962 

RURAL    AREAS    DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas  rural  electric  systems  have  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  rural  America;   and 


Whereas  more  than  half  the  poverty  in 
America  is  to  be  found  among  rural  residents, 
although  they  make  up  less  than  one-third 
ot  the  Nation's  population;  and 

Whereas  a  massive  assault  is  required  be- 
fore any  permanent  improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  in  many  low- 
inoome  rural  areas  can  be  expected;   and 

Whereas  the  Interests  of  rural  electric 
systems  are  inseparable  from  those  of  rural 
America:   and 

Whereivs  rural  electric  systems  are  already 
actively  supporting  present  Government 
programs  to  help  rural  areas  improve  their 
economies:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Ii'\'<olved.  That  we  urge  Congre.ss  to  sup- 
port those  provi.-irms  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  which  would  implement 
the  comprehensive,  closely  coordinated  rural 
renewal  approach  to  revitalizing  rural  Amer- 
ica a?  ifcommended  in  President  Kennedy's 
recent  farm  message  and  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Freeman,  and  in  addition,  would 
strengthen  and  expand  existing  USDA  rural 
area  developmciit  programs 

Resolution  on  REA  Direct  Loan  AcfouNT 
Adopted  by  the  Delegates  to  the  An.m-ai 
Meeting  of  the  National  Rural  ELEcrRic 
Cooperative  Association  in  Atlantic  City. 
N  J     Mar(  H  5   8,    1962 

REA     DIRECT    loan     ACCOCNT 

Whereas  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  .Act  ui 
1962  as  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  contains  in  title  V  an  amendment  to 
section  3  of  the  Rural  Elcctrilicaticm  Act  of 
1936  which  would  create  an  RE.A  direct  loan 
account;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  direct  loan  accouiu 
would  reflect  more  clearly  than  present  pro- 
cedures the  fact  that  the  REA  program  Ls  a 
loan  program,  not  a  program  of  Government 
grants  or  expenditures     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  su.opori  the  amendment 
of  the  Rural  Elecirificatiun  Act  to  create  the 
direct  loan  account:  and  be  it  further 

Rciolved,  That  we  strongly  oppo.se  any  at- 
tempts to  add  any  crippling  amendments  t.i 
this  provision 


OHtiio.M -Washington 
Pea   CiRo WEIL'S   .A.ssociatiun, 
MiUon-Freeuater,  Ort-g.  March  1.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor,se. 
Senate  Office  Buildmg. 
Washingt07i,  D  C 

Dear  Senator:  The  Oregcni -Washington 
Pea  Grower's  Association  represents  35.000 
acres  of  green  peas  for  canning  and  freez- 
ing in  northeastern  Oregon  and  soutiieast- 
ern  Washington  This  is  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  free  tonn-gp  of  this  crop  m 
the  area 

This  association  is  <:<i5posed  Ui  any  le^^isui- 
tion  or  regulation  whicli  will  permit  the 
production  of  green  peas  for  processing  on 
those  acres  which  will  be  i=vX  aside  from 
wheat  production,  as  written  m  the  proposed 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 

We  realize  that  these  sicres  ,re  at  present 
intended  for  soil  conserving  purposes,  or 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  production  of  any 
commodity  that  may  be  in  or  near  a  .sur- 
plus situation.  It  is  in  t!i;s  light  that  we 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  tact  that  slioukl 
these  acres,  either  by  adniini,,trative  action 
or  regulation,  be  made  available  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  green  peas,  it  would  most  likely 
be  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  pea 
producers. 

Your  consideration  and  attention  to  this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated  Will 
you  please  keep  us  informed  of  further 
developments 

Sincerely. 

Ori.o  S,  Carver. 
Executive  Secretary. 
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HBUcmoif,  Ouo.,  May  23,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  B:upport  Ellender  amend - 
mentfi  to  S.  3225. 

Harry  Proudpoot. 
Echo,  Oreg. 


Gervais,  Oreg  ,  March  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  cooperative  mem- 
bers, we  are  e  ttlrely  in  agreement  with  the 
Intent  of  the  1951  Revenue  Act  and  urge 
legi.slatlon   to   that  effect. 

We  favor  the  continuation  of  the  agri- 
cultural  conservation   program. 

We  favor  the  proposed  wheat  and  feed 
grains  program  Production  must  be 
brought  into  balance  with  use.  before  farm- 
ers will  get  a  fair  return  for  their  efforts 

We  have  farmed  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
for  39  years. 

Thank  you  for  your  good  work  for  the 
creeping  red  and  chewings  fescue  committee 
before   the  Tariff  Commission. 

We  enjoy  reading  your  letters.  Good  luck 
in  November. 

Very   truly   yours, 

Robert   M    Harper 
Vera  P   Harper. 

Athena,  Oreg  ,  May  22.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  As  a  farmer-rancher 
and  one  of  your  supporters  who  doesn't 
spend  much  time  In  politics.  I  want  to  put 
niy^elf  and  my  family  i  about  40  of  us  more 
or  less  I  on  record  as  opposing  the  new  feed 
grain  restrictions  in  House  bill  11222. 

We  are  already  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mid- 
west on  feed  grain  availability  and  prices. 
Our  land  the  Government  spent  so  much  for 
so  long  to  conserve  is  eroding  away  because 
It  is  supposed  to  be  left  out  of  production. 
What  we  need  is  to  allow  wheat  as  a  feed 
grain  as  the  Wheat  League  wishes  and  be 
allowed  unrestricted  planting  of  feed  grains. 

I  hope  you  can  do  something  for  us. 

''   Bill  Johns. 


loNE,  Oreg.,  Mar^h  11.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  This  letter  concerns 
Senate  bill  1786,  The  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962. 

As  a  grain  farmer  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
in  northeastern  Oregon.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  utmost  support  for  this  bill.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Wheal  Growers 
League  and  feel  that  their  rectimmendations 
for  ti^is  bill  is  necessary  to  this  area. 

I  am  aUo  a  Farm  Bureau  member  and  I 
can  say  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  their 
national  farm  program  or  the  farm  program 
Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  has  In- 
troduced. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  30  million 
bushels  of  Pacific  Northwest  white  wheat 
that  the  CCC  is  planning  as  a  carryover. 
We  feel  approximately  15  million  bushels 
would  be  sufficient.  This  would  give  us  15 
million  more  bushels  for  export  and  also 
cut  down  on  the  surplus. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H  Jepsen, 
Public  Relation  Chairman,  Oregon  Wheat 
League. 


McMinnville,  Orec. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard 
to  the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill.  The 
version  sent  to  the  Senate  floor  by  your 
Senate  Agriculture  Oommittee  isn't  so  bad, 
but  it  undoubtedly  will  be  changed  back  to 
try   and  conform  to  the  one  on  the  House 


floor  (H.R.  11222)  and  that  blU  I  feel  we 
can't  live  with.  It  will  completely  stifle  the 
initiative  and  ability  of  a  farmer  to  get 
ahead,  and  will  make  Just  another  Govern- 
ment hired  hand  out  of  him.  Inasmuch  as 
you  own  a  farm  yourself,  I  felt  you  should 
be  In  a  position  to  see  the  danger  in  this 
sort  of  approach  to  the  farm  problem. 
Respectfully, 

M.  E,  TOLIVER. 


La  Grande.  Oreg.,  May  19,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Opposed  to  agricultural  bill  S  3225.    Favor 
S   2786  as  revised. 

Dale  Carson, 

SUMMERVILLE,    OREG. 


Vale.   Orec  ,   May   19,   1962. 
Sc:iaior  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please    oppose    Senate    bill    3225    or    any 
amendments  from  Senate  bill  to  S.  2786. 
John  G.  Tucke, 
P'cs.dcit.  Malheur  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Vale.  Oreg  .  May   19,  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'^hmgton .  DC  ■ 

Please  oppose  Senate  bill  3225  or  any 
amendments  from  bill  S,  2786.  This  Is  bad 
policy  for  f:irmer. 

Kay  Nakamoto, 

Chairman, 
Willowcrcck  Farm  Bureau  Center. 


Pendleton.  Oreg.,  May  17,  1962. 
Sen  .tor  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.-'hivgton.  DC: 

Please  amend  S    3225   to  Its  original  feed 
grain  bill. 

Oavn.  CirrsBORTH. 


Macpin,  Oreg.,  May  14.  1962 
Hon    Way.n-.  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.'.r  Mr.  Morse:  We  are  writing  to  you  to 
see  if  you  can  give  us  any  help  on  the  farm 
bill  prop>osal.  We  understand  it  has  passed 
the  Agriculture  Committee  by  only  one  vote. 
Naturally  we  are  against  any  more  cuts  in 
acre.Tge  allotments  for  wheat  by  reason  that 
the  average  family  will  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vive with  another  cut.  There  will  be  no 
choice,  but  for  the  farmer  to  vote  "yes"  when 
we  are  told  that  the  Grovernment  will  ruin 
the  market  otherwise. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  my  husband 
was  born  and  raised  on  this  farm  which 
has  been  In  the  family  for  50  years.  We 
had  hoped  one  of  our  children  would  also 
carry  it  on,  but  there  is  no  Incentive  left 
for  them. 

Ori£rina!Iy  we  had  550  acres  of  wheatland 
a  year.  With  the  last  cut,  it  went  to  318 
acres  Another  20-percent  cut  would  not 
even  make  farm  expenses,  let  alone  a  living 
for  our  two  families. 

E.xpenses  continue  on  at  an  ever-climbing 
rate  with  repairs,  replacements,  gas.  fertili- 
zer, taxes,  etc..  but  income  keeps  dropping. 
Have  been  keeping  books  on  our  family  liv- 
ing, and  find  we  are  spending  under  $200  a 
month,  not  buying  except  for  essentials,  so 
this  Isn't  the  high  living  we  are  accused  of. 

A  good  many  will  have  to  leave  the  farm 
if  the  present  plan  goes  into  effect  taking 
jobs  away  from  other  men  or  going  on  wel- 
fare in  many  cases.  I  wonder,  too,  how 
much  thought  has  been  put  to  how  this  will 
affect  other  industry,  such  as  tire  and  equip- 
ment dealers,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
Income  tax. 

The  farmer  has  always  been  dedicated  to 
his  work.  He  has  to  be  or  he  wouldn't  stick 
it  out  with  the  poor  pay  and  long  hours — in 
our  case  12  hours  a  day,  6'/i  days  a  week. 

We  have  sold  our  wheat  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  several  years — so  the  Government  le 


not  supporting  us.  Our  wheat  in  the  West 
certainly  has  no  surplxu  from  recent  years. 
We  can't  diversify  because  of  lack  of  water. 
When  we  are  dictated  to  at  every  turn 
and  cut  and  cut  then  this  la  no  longer  the 
free  country  we  believed  it  to  be. 
Sincerely, 

Dona  L,  May  hew. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Leland  Mavhew. 


Enterprise,  Oreg.,  May  23,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

W'allowa  County  Stockgrowers  Association 
vigorously  oppose  the  present  administration 
farm  bill. 

Howard  M.  Johnson. 


Vale.  Oreg.,  May  20.  1962. 

Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
M'as'iingtcn.  DC  : 

Please   vote    against    bill    S.   3225. 

Alberta  and  E>on  Delo.ng. 


Salem,  Orec  ,  May  21.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

Polk  County  Farm  Bureau  members,  we 
protest  the  passage  of  bills  S,  2'^86  and  S. 
3225. 

Mr   and  Mrs   Rollin  Beaver, 
Publicity  and  women's  chairman. 


Maupin.  Oreg.,  May  21.  1962. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse, 
V.S    Senate, 

Washington.  DC  : 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  S    2786. 
Members,       South       Wasco       County 
Farm  Bureau 


Ontario,  Oreg  ,  May  19,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.shington.  DC  : 

Please   opp  se   S    3225  or  any   nmer.dment 
from  S   2786     Very  poor  bill  for  farmers. 

Russell  Fulleton. 


Ontario.   Oreg  .  May  19.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC  ■ 

Please  oppose  S  3225  or  any  move  to  sub- 
stitute provisions  of  S.  2786.  Important  to 
we  farmers. 

Joe  and  Irene  Hobson. 


The  Dalles.  Orec..  May  21,  1962. 
Hon   Wayne  Morse. 
US   Senate   Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Dear  Sir:  In  expressing  the  wishes  of 
North  Wasco  County  Farm  Bureau  it  is  oxir 
hope  that  vour  vote  will  be  "no"  on  the  farm 
b:ll,  S    2786 

Sincerely. 

Albert  Francois. 


Salem,  Orec.,  May  21,  1962. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  for  America  and  freedom  defeat 
S.  3225  and  S  2786,  Pass  voluntary  crop- 
land retirement  program 

Wayne  Heibenthan, 
Prpsidrnt  Polk  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Baker,  Oreg.,  May  21.  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

No  compulsory  farm  legislation  We  are 
not  in  favor  administration's  bill  over 
amended  form  S.  3225. 

Pete  Schoeninch, 
President.    North    Powder    Center    Union 

County  Farm  Bureau. 
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Ontamo,  Orwj.,  May  21.  1962. 
Senator  Watn«  Mohss, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Vale  Farm  Bureau  Center  urges  you  op- 
pose farm  bill  S.  3225. 

Bkn  Jitsttts, 

Chairman. 

0^n■AKIO,  Orec.  May  21.  1962. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  farm  administra- 
tion bill,  S.  3225,  calling  for  tighter  farm 
control. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  Nelson. 

Vale,  Orxo. 


La  Grande,  Orec,  May  21,  196^. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  vote   against  Senate  biil  3225.     Un- 
fair. 

P.  M.   KOVACH. 


HoLDHn.L,  Orec,  May  22,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We    do    not    favor    Senate    bill    3225    and 
amendment  or  substitute. 

Ernest  Radomske. 
Chairman.  County  Farm  Bureau. 


IMBLER,  Orec,  May  12.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Union  County  Farm  Bureau  opposes  re- 
turn of  administration  amendments  to  Sen- 
ate farm  bill  S  3225. 

H.  Clayton  Fox. 


Baker.  Orec  .  May  21.  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Not  in  favor  compulsory  farm  regulatious, 
especially  administration's  bill.  Prefer  S. 
3225,  or  t)etter.  Benson  plan. 

Jack  Wn^oN. 
Chairman,  Livestock  Committee,  North- 
powder   C''nter    Union:    County   Farm 
Bureau.  Northpowder,  Oreg. 

Yamhill.  Greg    May  21,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC: 

Get  the  Government  out  of  agriculture. 
Vote  'no"  on  S.  3225. 

Wmdron  Johnson 


Hood  River,  Orec  .  Mau  21.  1962 
Hon  W\YNE  Morse. 
Washi.igton.  DC 

We    urge    you    to    minimize    Government 
control  in  S.  2786  as  much  as  possible. 

ROBERT  O    TaLLMAN. 


Hood  River,  Oreg  .  May  20.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC 

Violently  oppo.se  S    2786.  counting  on  you 
to  vote  "no  " 

Sidney  Babson. 
Parkdale.  Orfg 

Hood  River.  Orfg  .  Mau  20    1962 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa:^hington.  DC  : 

Urge   you   to  vote   "no"  on   S    2786.     It   is 
step  In  wrong  direction 

R  W  Arens. 
Parkdale   Orec 


La  Grande,  Oreo  ,  May  21.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  oppose  S    3225.  and  all  Of  the  neighbors 
I  have  contacted  are  definitely  opposed. 

Bernal  Hug,  Jr 
Elgin.  Oreo. 


Hood  River,  Oreg  .  May  20. 1962. 
Senat<jr  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa!;h\ngton.  DC: 

Piea.-^e    vote    "no"    on    S.    2786.     It    gives 
Secretary   of  Agriculture   too  great  power. 

j.  p.  boopeb. 
Parkdale,  Oreg. 


La  Grande.  Greg     M'ly  23.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  and  others  in  community  are  strictly 
against  farm  bill  S  3225  Must  eliminate 
control.?. 

R    K    Waller 

Elgin.  Greg 


Yakima.  Wash  .  May  23.  1962 
Senator  W.\yne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Am  against  farm  bill's  compulsory  quota 
provision  regards  feed  grain  and  poultry 
Maintain  free  enterprise 

Frank  and  Marie  Densel. 
Her.miston.  Oreg. 


Union    County   Farm   Bureau. 
Island  City,  Oreg.,  March   28.  1962 
Senator  W.'.yne   Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Morse:  Union  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau legislative  committee  representing  the 
members  here  oppose  S  2786  because  such 
rigid  controls  of  production  and  marketing 
as  prusMScci  woi;id  reduce  farm  rfBclency 
and  remove  much  of  their  incentive 

Thi.'^  bill  calls  for  a  major  extension  of 
Government  efforts  to  fix  farm  prices  and 
restrict  or  ration  the  ric;ht  to  produce  farm 
products.  Individu;il  farmers  themselves 
should  be  left  the  opportunity  to  make  ad- 
justments   for   changing   conditions 

Generally,  we  nptw.se  the  excessive  power 
or  authority  this  bill  would  grant  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Specifically,  we  op- 
fxjse  the  power  to  determine  the  amount 
of  national  marketing  quota  and  national 
acreage  allotment;  the  ammu-.t  the  national 
quota  i.s  to  be  reduced  to  permit  disposal 
of  CCC  stocks;  the  portion  of  estmiated 
exports  to  be  covered  by  export  certificates 
and  the  value  of  such  certificates,  and  the 
levels  of  price  support  for  the  three  kinds  of 
wheat — domestic,  food-export  and  iioncer- 
tiflr:ited 

The  controls  proposed  by  S.  2786  would 
lead  to  inefficiency  rather  than  efficiency 
The  future  of  agriculture  lies  in  producing 
for  the  market,  in  producing  the  thing.s  for 
which  consumers  indicate  a  preference  by 
the  way  they  .spend  their  money  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. This  means  that  tlie  price  system 
must  be  allowed  to  gtiide  changes  in  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

With  these  points  in  mind  the  members 
of  Union  County  Farm  Bureau  strongly  urge 
your  support  in  opposing  this  bill 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  pro- 
gram which  we  feel  would  make  for  a  more 
free   and   prosperous  agriculture: 

Farm  Bureau  favors  a  practical,  voluntary 
land  retirement  program  to  accelerate  the 
adjustment  of  farm  production  to  effective 
market  demand 

It  would  call  for  legislation  to; 

1.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of 
expiring  conservation  reserve  contracts. 

2.  Authorize  new  long-term  contracts  for 
cropland  retirement  on  purely  voluntary, 
competitive  basis. 

3.  Remove  from  production  the  additional 
cropland,  if  any,  necessary  to  balance  output 
and  market  demand  on  an  annual  contract 
basis,  as  a  qualification  for  price  support  on 
certain  commodities 

Very  truly  yours. 

Clayton  Fox. 
Chairm,an,  Legislative  Committee. 


SuMMEHViLLE,  OREO.,  May  19, 1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  urgently  ask  you  to  oppose 
Senate  bill  3225,  the  administration  farm 
bill 

I  sincerely  believe  this  drastic  approach  to 
our  farm  problem  could  do  nothing  but  en- 
tirely upset  our  farm  economy. 

Again,  I  urge  your  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Henry  W   Pries. 


Summf.rvtlle,  Oreg  ,  May  19.  1962. 
Hon    Wayne  L    Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

De^r  Sir  We  sell  650  market  hogs  each 
yc.xr  and  we  do  not  feel  the  Government  is 
honest  or  fair  competition.  I  am  opposed 
to  compulsory  Government  control  of  farm- 
ing, particularly  the  proposed  administra- 
tion feed  grains  section  of  Senate  bill  3225. 

This  country  was  built  through  private 
enterprise  initiative  and  we  should  do 
nothing  to  kill  this  drive  by  private  citizens 
willing  to  risk  everything  they  own  in  order 
to  produce  ft>od  and  fibre. 

We  feel  the  wheat  allotment  program  has 
not  proien  flexible  enough  to  allow  farmers 
here  to  take  advantage  of  the  need  for  soft 
white  wheat  We  are  aware  that  we  could 
produce  more  soft  white  wheat  if  it  weren't 
fr)r  rigid   Government   controls. 

Therefore.  I  ;tm  opposed  to  the  proposed 
compulsory  farm  program  as  recommended 
by  the  present  administration. 

Vote    "no"   U)   S    3225    (formerly   S    2768) 

Thiink  you. 

Grant  Henderson.  ^ 

Amcel.  Oreg    May  21.  1962. 

Hi'H  Wayne  I,  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Sir:  Senate  bill  3225.  the  blueprint 
for  socialized  farming,  is  not  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmer.^ 

Other  countries  who  are  suffering  under 
government  control  of  food  production  are 
an  example  that  we  would  be  taking  a  back- 
ward step  if  we  were  to  approve  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  agriculture. 

Your  help  in  defeating  this  bill  will  be 
appreciated.  The  farmers  can  and  will  ad- 
just to  the  law  of  sujiply  and  demand  If  given 
a  chance  to  operate  freely 

For  instance,  I  have  a  large  family  (.<^even 
children)  tf)  support.  It  would  t>e  impossible 
fiT  me  to  provide  even  the  necessities  for 
them  if  we  are  forced  to  curtail  even  a  small 
part  of  otir  farming.  The  wheat  problem  is 
an  example  of  what  happens  when  govern- 
men*  dicUites  what,  where,  and  how  much 
we  can  plant  Let's  leave  it  up  to  the  man- 
agers ( owner=  i  of  the  land  to  use  it  as  they 
fee!  practical  We  do  not  need  socialism  In 
America 

Please  vote  "no"  to  S  3225  (was  S  2768) . 
Yours  truly, 

HOWARD  J   Henderson 


Hkrmiston,  Oreg  .  May  20.  1962 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir  The  following  is  in  reference  to 
the  .Senate  farm  bill  S.  3225.  I  sincerely 
iiope  you  will  direct  your  efforts  to  the  de- 
feat of  this  bill  as  It  is  not  good  for  the  over- 
all agrlrulture  program  or  the  public's  in- 
terest 

1  Tills  bill  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ba.'^lc  desire  of  a  farmer.  Most  farmers  wish 
to  be  independent  businessmen  and  produce 
from  the  soil  the  crops  best  fitted  to  their 
soil  and  those  they  can  produce  most  effi- 
ciently 

2  Because  of  continued  additional  acre- 
age cuts  and  restrictions  most  wheat  farm- 
ers are  now  operating  InetBclently.  We  have 
a  great  deal  invested   In   equipment  which 
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is  not  being  used  to  capacity  and  many  can- 
not maintain  their  help  full  time.  We  are 
gradually  being  squeezed  down  to  the  point 
that  we  can't  stay  in  and  we  can't  get  out. 

3  Because  of  the  high  support  price  on 
wheat  many  acres  in  nontraditional  wheat 
areas  are  now  producing  wheat  with  very 
liigh  yields  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
Irrigation.  This  bill  will  not  eliminate  these 
areas  and  their  production  accounts  for  the 
majority  of  our  surplus. 

4.  This  bill  does  not  treat  equally  the  tra- 
ditional wheat  areas,  which  use  summer 
fallow,  with  those  areas  which  have  an  an- 
nual crop.  For  this  reason,  the  choice  be- 
tween a  2-year  extension  of  the  present 
emergency  program  and  a  wheat  certificate 
program  is  no  choice.  To  properly  farm 
summer  fallow  areas  our  costs  and  opera- 
tions are  the  same  as  If  cropped  but  with- 
out the  crop  Income 

I  believe  Senate  bills  S  2823  and  S.  2822 
are  more  sound  and  would  be  more  realis- 
tic in  solving  our  agriculture  problem.  I 
have  thought  of  you  as  one  who  has  al- 
ways stood  for  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  I  believe  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
take  a  definite  stand  against  strict  Govern- 
ment-controlled agriculture  as  opposed  to 
the  farmer's  Individual  rights  I  feel  that 
the  threat  by  Government  to  farmers  to 
conform  to  their  program  or  face  banltruptcy 
because  of  surplus  dumping  is  intolerable. 

I  feel  that  any  attempt  to  put  strict  pro- 
duction controls  on  the  dairy  farmer  would 
not  only  be  unworkable  but  would  be  disas- 
trous to  this  industry, 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  consider  the  above 
comments  and  I  again  recommend  defeat  of 
Senate  bill  S  3225 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
1962    Yearbook    of    Agriculture,    "After    100 
Years.  "  if  you  still  have  any  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S   Harold  Beach 

Imbler.  Orec     Map  20    1962 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  yesterday  that  S.  2225.  which  I  believe 
Is  the  number  of  tiie  administration  farm 
bill,  had  been  reported  out  of  committee  and 
was  scheduled  for  consideration  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  tomorrow  I  have  read  this  bill  and 
have  read  much  of  the  comment  and  argu- 
ment both  for  and  against  it  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  extremely  dangerous  piece  of  legis- 
lation. That  is  why  I  was  surpn.sed  it  came 
out  of  committee  and  was  scheduled  for  such 
,'.peedy  floor  action 

This  program  takes  us  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion First,  it  freezes  the  production  of  each 
commodity  that  comes  under  the  allotment 
program  right  where  it  is.  We  have  already 
had  too  much  of  this.  Example:  il)  The 
Northwest  could  sell  more  white  wheat,  but 
we  can't  produce  it  and  we  are  prevented 
selliiig  what  we  do  have  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  The  allotment  program  effec- 
tively keeps  the  Northwest  from  producing 
whciit  that  i.s  wanted  and  keeps  other  regions 
prcxiucing  wheat  that  is  not  wanted.  i2) 
Cotton :  The  same  process  is  working.  When 
Mr  Nehru  was  here  6  months  or  so  ago  he 
tried  to  buy  a  substantial  amount  of  quality 
cotton,  but  while  we  have  lots  of  cotton  our 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  to  tell  Mr. 
Nehru  that  we  were  short  of  good  cotton  and 
could  not  fill  his  order  .'Vs  with  wheat,  the 
area.s  that  can  produce  the  kind  of  cotton 
Mr.  Nehru  and  most  of  our  own  industry 
wants  is  held  down  and  the  areas  producing 
the  less  desirable  kinds  on  todays  markets 
are  helped  stay  in  production.  Both  com- 
modities are  froze  where  they  are  with  no 
chance  of  making  necessary  adjustments  to 
meet  changing  markets  and  demands  Sup- 
pose some  years  back  we  had  required  every 
manufacturer  who  had  a  lilstory  of  making 
farm  wagons  or  harness  for  draft  horses  dur- 


ing a  given  period  to  continue  with  those 
products  instead  of  changing  to  something 
that  was  needed  more.  Ridiculous  compari- 
son, perhaps,  but  the  same  idea. 

Second,  it  puts  each  farm  in  a  straitjacket. 
My  own  operation  consists  of  60  to  60  Here- 
ford cows,  150  to  200  hogs  per  year,  wheat 
has  run  112  to  118  acres  since  allotments 
became  effective,  most  years  about  50  acres 
of  seed  i>eas  grown  under  contract,  with 
hay,  pasture,  and  feed  grain  to  match  the 
livestock.  About  half  our  land  is  subject  to 
flood  some  years,  only  part  of  It  Is  satis- 
factory for  pasture  because  of  the  location 
of  the  water,  and  about  half  of  it  is  unsat- 
isfactory for  peas.  Now,  put  all  the  grain 
crops  under  allotment;  figure  out  a  non- 
soil  depleting  base  to  be  kept  Just  right  (it 
has  to  be  big  enough  but  you  are  afraid 
to  let  it  go  over  the  minimum,  especially 
when  you  are  already  high  as  I  am:  becavise 
you  never  know  what  year  will  be  picked 
for  a  base  for  some  new  version  of  a  pro- 
gram) ;  decide  where  you  can  put  your  di- 
verted acres  to  raise  the  least  hell  with 
things  if  you  get  a  flood  or  some  other  un- 
predictable thing  happens  (and  in  my  in- 
stance the  diverted  acres  will  have  to  be 
fenced  hog  tight  becatise  our  hogs  have  the 
run  of  the  ranch  from  about  August  15  un- 
til spring  I  Add  all  these  circumstances  to- 
gether and  you  can  see  why  farmers  are 
object inj!  to  this  "straitjacket"  type  cf  pro- 
gram 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Freeman  that  the  size 
of  our  agricultural  plant  must  be  cut  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  best  w'ay  to  get  all  the 
cut  IS  to  cut  a  corner  off  each  farm  This 
retires  the  land  but  leaves  the  other  fac- 
tors of  production,  labor,  and  capital,  to  be 
applied  to  the  remaining  land  thus  pf.rtly 
nullifying  the  expected  results  of  the  cut 
I  think  a  large  part  of  the  reduction  could 
be  obtained  \oluntarily  if  whole  units  were 
iillowed  to  go  out  This  would  retire  all 
the  factors  of  production — not  Just  one.  It 
would   leave  remaining  units  more  efficient 

Third  This  legislation  places  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Reflect  for  a  moment  the  power 
that  office  has  over  our  entire  food  supply. 
m  the  production  and  marketing  fields  un- 
der this  type  of  legislation.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning tile  Integrity  of  anyone,  but  I  do 
question  tlie  ability  of  any  human  mind  to 
administer  such  a  far-reaching  program  as  is 
frontalned  in  this  bill  without  developing 
more  and  more  of  the  inequities  and  disloca- 
tions we  have  seen  develop  under  our  pre- 
vious farm  prcjgrams — much  less  complicated 
than  this  one  I  am  enclosing  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  a  recent  farm  magazine  which  il- 
lustrates these  points  better  than   I  can 

If  you  have  read  this  far.  Senator  Morse.  I 
wish  to  apologize  for  not  WTlting  m^jre 
briefly  However,  I  feel  ^ery  strongly  ab<:iut 
this  I  think  there  is  more  reason  for  the 
farmer  to  be  discouraged  today  than  there 
was  in  the  1930's.  At  that  time  we  always 
had  the  feeling  that  we  would  work  our  way 
out  to  something  better.  But  today  it  looks 
like  we  are  sure  to  go  under  the  hammer  of 
big  Government  bureaucracy  where  all  our 
business  a?id  economic  problems  will  be  drug 
through  the  quagmire  of  political  bickering 
From  this  there  is  no  return.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  many  good  things  that  has  been  ac- 
compllslied  with  the  aid  of  Government  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  But  when  Govern- 
ment tries  to  concern  itself  with  individual 
farm  and  commodity  detail  to  the  extent  en- 
visioned in  the  pending  agricultural  legisla- 
tion I  see  nothing  but  trouble  for  everyone. 
Sincere'.y  yours. 

Ben  L    RriBlNSON, 

Cove,  Oseg  .  May  19.  1962. 
H-n  Waynf  Morse, 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Senator  M  r.,  :  Tlie  adnunis- 
trati  Ill's  farm  progr^.m  it  iii  reality  offering 


tlie  farmer  an  ever  devaluating  dollar  in  re- 
turn for  the  freedoms  his  forefathers  fought 
and  died  for.  Which  do  we  value,  our  free- 
dom or  an  easy  dollar? 

The  farm  products  that  the  Government 
has  Interfered  with  are  the  ones  that  are  in 
trouble  today.  The  farm  products  that  have 
not  been  tampered  with  are  In  a  more  health- 
ful economic  situation.  The  Government 
should  ease  the  surplus  and  ease  away  from 
supports  and  controls. 
Sincerely 

M  M.  Lewis. 
Rancher,  Wheat  and  Cattle 


E.nterprise.  Oreg  .  May  20.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne   Morse, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  Farming  offers  a  man  such  a 
freedom  as  no  other rform  of  life  Now  some 
officeworkers  have  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
destroy  the  farmer's  freedom. 

Let's  have  supply  and  demand  The  cat- 
tleman makes  a  good  living  without  price 
sujiiiorts   and   allotments. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  Freeman 
f.irm  bill  m  its  entirety. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  and  Dolores  Beach 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  amendment  and 
the  reason  for  it. 

For  the  past  5  years  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  been 
attempting  to  strike  from  the  present 
law  '..he  55-million-acre  minimum  which 
was  fixed  in  1938  when  the  wheat  law 
became  effective.  As  the  law  now  reads. 
tl;e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  prevented 
from  curtailing  the  pi'oduction  of  wheat 
i  clow  ih?  minimum  national  allotment 
01  5:  miU'on  acre;;. 

When  that  law  was  enacted  in  1938 
the  production  of  wheat  was  13.2  bushels 
per  acre.  Today  the  production  of 
v\lirat  has  increased  to  26.2  bushels  per 
arjp  We  are  still  confronted  with  the 
same  minimum  acreage  provided  in  the 
law  That,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has 
accounted  for  the  enormous  surpluses 
of  wheat  which  have  been  facing  our 
country  for  quite  some  time. 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has 
been  accumulating  wheat  to  the  pomt 
that  today  there  are  on  hand  1.2  billion 
bushels,  a  little  more  than  a  year's  sup- 
ply The  money  tied  up  in  the  wheat 
now  on  hand  aggregates  S2  5  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  i.^  rerocnized 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  'What  we  seek  to 
do  i.s  to  provide  for  a  new  appi'oach  on 
the  wheat  program.  'We  are  desirous  of 
changing  the  present  law. 

There  is  proposed  some  permanent  leg- 
islation referred  to  as  the  two-pri.^e  sys- 
tem, which  I  believe  will  work  An 
amendment  was  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  !  Mr 
MuNDT  1  to  give  an  option  to  farmers,  to 
vote  either  for  the  permanent  program 
which  we  seek  to  provide  imder  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  or  for  a  continuation  of  the 
emergency  program,  which  is  in  effect 
this  year,  for  2  years  thereafter.  At  the 
end  of  tho.sc  2  vears  we  would  revert  to 
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the  old  law  which  has  given  us  so  much 
trouble. 

The  object  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  that  alternative,  because  to 
me  it  would  be  senseless  for  us  to  au- 
thorize the  temf>orary  prt^ram  for  2 
more  years,  since  it  would  cost  the  tcuc- 
payers,  according  to  the  most  recent  esti- 
mate $333  million  per  year  to  reduce 
wheat  production  by  about  100  million 
bushels.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost 
the  Government  $3.30  per  bushel  to  cur- 
tail production  of  100  million  bushels 
of  wheat  per  year. 

ITie  emergency  program,  under  the 
Senator's  proposal  could  be  extended  for 
2  more  years.  Worst  of  all.  after  the  2 
years  had  elapsed  with  very  little  reduc- 
tion in  our  surpluses  of  wheat  we  would 
revert  to  the  old  law  which  has  caused 
us  such  expense. 

Senators  should  by  all  means  vote  for 
a  permanent  program.  They  did  so  in 
the  past.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we 
succeeded  in  passing  a  law  which  would 
have  reduced  the  minimum  acreage  from 
55  million  to  as  low  as  42  million,  but 
unfortimately  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  next  year,  in  1960,  the 
Senate  passed  another  bill  that  would 
have  had  the  same  effect,  but  somehow 
our  friends  across  the  Capitol  did  not 
favor  it,  and  I  understand  that  much 
pressure  was  exerted  through  certain 
channels  not  to  bring  the  wheat  bill  up. 
So  the  effort  of  the  Senate  to  reduce 
acreage  in  keeping  with  what  we  believe 
is  necessary  to  produce  what  we  need 
has  failed.  Now  we  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  that  objective  and 
thereby  decrease  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chxtrch  in  the  chair  >.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  squeeze 
some  of  the  fantasy  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  new  farm  pro- 
grams. I  should  like  to  devote  myself 
particularly  to  the  promises  that  the 
program  would  cost  less  and  less,  until 
it  would  cost  nothing  further.  The  ad- 
ministration might  as  well  go  further 
and  say  that  eventually  the  program 
would  bring  in  enough  money  to  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  national  debt,  be- 
cause their  conclu.sions  and  proposals 
are  that  fantastic. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
require  all  of  our  wheat  and  feed  grow- 
ers producing  over  a  certain  amount  to 
go  into  the  program.  Last  year  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers participated  in  the  program  for 
feed  grains.  Next  year  all  farmers  would  - 
be  required  to  participate.  Last  year  the 
program  cost  $825  million  in  payments 
and  administrative  expenses  alone.  We 
can  conclude  that  if  it  cost  $825  million 
to  bring  in  40  percent  of  the  farmers,  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  bring 
in  nearly  all  of  the  farmers. 

But  the  administration  goes  further 
than  that.  We  are  told,  "Next  year  we 
will  make  generous  payments  to  the 
farmer  for  not  producinT,  not  only  for 
1  year,  but  for  3  years.'     What  would 


the  increased  cost  be?  In  the  first  place, 
thousands  of  police  would  be  required 
to  handle  the  program,  to  police  most 
of  the  farms  of  America,  at  least  half  to 
two-thirds  of  all  farms.  Several  thou- 
sand employees  would  be  required  in  or- 
der to  begin  to  do  the  job  of  policing  the 
farms,  the  handlers,  and  the  processors. 
Certainly  those  employees  would  not  quit 
their  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  3 -year  period. 
They  would  be  in  office  for  life.  The  pro- 
posal is  one  for  job  perpetuation.  Un- 
der the  program  which  was  in  effect  from 
1958  to  1961  the  Department  was  begin- 
ning to  find  that  there  were  many  em- 
ployees whose  services  were  not  nece.s- 
sarj',  so  the  proposed  program  would  not 
only  perpetuate  all  the  jobs  now  in  the 
Department  but  would  also  create  a  need 
for  many  thousands  more. 

Generous  payments  were  promised  to 
the  farmers  Last  year  the  Department 
paid  the  growers  of  grain  sorghum  and 
corn  alone  $782  million.  To  that  amount 
sliould  be  added  probably  $50  million  in 
administrative  costs. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  pro- 
posed program  corn  and  feed  gram 
farmers  would  be  paid  $500  million  the 
first  year,  $400  million  the  second  year, 
and  S300  million  the  third  year,  which 
would  be  19'35.  The  wheatgrowers  would 
be  paid  $250  miUion  for  1963,  $200  mil- 
lion for  1964,  and  $175  million  for  1965 
for  diverting:  acreage. 

If  S782  million  did  not  suffice  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  last  year,  how  would 
$1,200  million  suffice  for  the  next  3 
years? 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  the  pro- 
ducers would  receive  a  steadily  increas- 
ing price  for  the  commodity. 

But  how  would  that  program  fit  in 
with  the  pledges  of  the  administration  to 
the  consumer  that  costs  are  not  to  be 
raised?  It  is  assumed  that  no  costs  of 
the  dairyman  and  poultryman  and  live- 
stock producer  would  be  raised,  although 
the  farmer  would  receive  a  much  higher 
price  for  his  wheat,  his  corn,  his  sor- 
ghum, and  his  oats.  The  fact  is  that  the 
dairyman,  the  poultryman.  and  the  beef 
producer  would  pay  a  much  higher  price 
for  his  feed.  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
sumer would  not  pay  any  more.  That 
statement  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  en- 
tire proposal  is  so  fantastic  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  analyze  it. 

Anyone  wtih  a  primary  school  educa- 
tion— he  would  not  even  have  to  have  a 
sixth-grade  education— would  realize 
how  fantastic  is  the  proposal. 

The  amendment  would  require  all  the 
giveaway  wheat  and  all  wheat  sold 
under  Public  Law  480  to  be  included  in 
the  primary  market.  With  such  wheat 
included  in  the  primary  market,  it  could 
not  help  but  mean  an  added  cost,  be- 
cause certificates  eventually  paid  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  would  be  i.ssued  for 
all  of  the  giveaway  export  wheat. 

It  is  the  announced  intent  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  plan  to  get  the  price  as 
near  as  possible  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
or  $2.20  a  bushel.  Obviously  tiiat  would 
also  cau.se  the  certificate  to  cost  more. 
After  certificates  are  issued  for  the  ex- 
port wheat,  then  under  the  Government 
giveaway  i^rofframs  the  Government 
would  proceed  to  give  the  wheat  away; 


and  the  higher  value  placed  on  the 
wheat  under  the  program  would  mean 
a  material  addition  to  the  export  costs. 
The  added  export  cost  could  run  into 
several  hundred  million  dollars  of  ex- 
pen.se. 

The  way  to  judge  the  promises  of  per- 
sons or  departments  is  to  look  at  past 
performances.  Let  us  look  at  last  year's 
performance  under  the  special  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program.  We  were 
told  that  there  would  be  a  500-million- 
bushel  reduction  in  the  carryover  of 
corn  and  sorghum,  but  on  January  25 
of  this  year  the  Department  had  to  admit 
that  the  carryover  of  corn  and  sorghum 
would  probably  be  reduced  about  210 
million  bu.shels. 

On  April  1,  1961,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  commodities 
with  a  book  value  of  $5.7  billion.  A 
year  later,  on  April  1  of  this  year,  the 
book  value  of  the  commodities  being 
carried  was  $6  1  billion.  Besides,  last 
September,  in  order  to  hold  down  ap- 
parent costs,  it  was  decided,  in  order  to 
make  the  transaction  look  better,  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  carrying  stor- 
age and  other  charges  as  a  part  of  the 
value  of  the  commodity. 

The  Department  points  this  year  to- 
ward selling  785  million  bushels  of  com 
and  feed  grains  out  of  CCC  stocks. 
What  is  not  emphasized  is  the  fact  that 
it  expects  to  take  into  Commodity  Credit 
holdings  tins  year  800  million  bushels  of 
corn  and  gram  sorghum  from  the  1961 
crop. 

But  the  real  joker  is  that  the  public  is 
not  told  that  the  785  million  bushels  of 
corn  and  feed  grains  being  sold  was 
taken  in  at  a  cost  of  $1.06  a  bushel  for 
com,  and  the  800  million  bushels  that 
will  be  taken  in  this  year  are  costing 
$1.20  a  bushel  for  com,  with  a  corre- 
sponding higher  rate  for  grain  sorghum. 

Furthei-morc.  some  may  think  that  we 
are  foolish  or  ignorant  enough  to  as- 
sume that  it  does  not  cost  anything  to 
move  the  commodities  in  and  out  of 
storage.  I  do  not  believe  that  transpor- 
tation and  handling  are  free  yet.  Cer- 
tainly, the  shipment  of  34  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  from  Kansas  to  Texas  to 
be  stored  was  not  a  free  job.  Shipping 
20  million  bushels  of  sorghum  to  the 
California  coast  to  be  put  into  perma- 
nent storage  was  not  done  free  of  cost 
to  the  Government.  So  we  would  have 
to  add  the  cost  of  moving  grain  In  and 
out  of  Government  storage  to  the  cost 
of  the  1961  program.  The  estimates  of 
savings  over  the  previous  program  arc 
inaccurate  and  misleading. 

'I'hey  are  based  on  what  would  have 
been  produced,  rather  than  on  what  ac- 
tually was  produced.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  farmers  had  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  plant  several  million  acres 
less  of  corn,  and  they  use  such  estimates 
for  purposes  of  convincing  Congress. 
They  also  u.se  the  same  acres  twice. 
Corn  acreage  was  u.sed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  soybeans,  and  then,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  savings  to  the  Government  that 
was  supposed  to  result,  the  Department 
includes  the  same  acres  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  to  corn. 

How  they  can  get  anyone  to  believe  it, 
I  do  not  know.  Certainly  they  cannot 
get  m.e  to  believe  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

The  program  last  year  resulted  in  a 
big  increase  in  farm  income,  it  is 
claimed.  However,  those  people  who 
make  that  claim  failed  to  inform  the 
public  that  that  big  increa.se  in  farm  in- 
come came  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, February,  arid  March,  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  upset  the  previous  pro- 
gram, which  was  working,  and  put  into 
effect  a  program  that  will  not  work. 

The  1961  feed  grain  program  failed. 
If  I  had  time,  I  would  submit  a  great 
many  figures  to  .show  where  they  have 
been  misrepresenting  to  the  public.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  time  away  from 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  this  program  which  is 
now  being  proposed  for  wheat  and  for 
feed  grains  will  cost  infinitely  more  than 
the  old  program,  or  a  simple  extension 
of  the  program  which  was  in  effect  last 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  fron:   Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENIGOPER.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  farm  program  to 
read  an  excellent  article  entitled  "A 
Farm  Plan  That  You  Run,"  written  by 
Claude  W.  Gifford.  in  the  June  1962, 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal.  It  is  an  ex- 
position of  a  substantial  land  retirement 
program.  It  shOAs  the  economics  of  it 
and  clearly  sets  out  that  this  is  the 
most  feasible  and  proper  plan  before  us 
at  this  time.  I  £.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Farm  Plan  That  Yor  Run 
(By  Claule  W.  Gifford) 

Do  farmers  ha\  e  t-o  take  compulsory 
quotas,  as  the  adm.nlstratlon  is  suggesting? 
Or  Is  there  another  way  to  cut  production 
and  Improve  Incomes? 

There  Is.  say  three  Purdue  farm  econo- 
mists. They  are  the  main  authors  of  a  re- 
markable publication  In  which  no  less  than 
23  State  agrlculturil  colleges  were  Involved. 
The  three  economists  are;  J  Carroll  Bottum. 
John  O.  Dunbar,  ard  Richard  L.  Kohls.  The 
publication  is  called  "Land  Retirement  and 
Farm  Policy." 

The  method  they  suggest  is  a  voluntary 
land-retirement  program,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  mike  it  attractive  enough 
for  farmers  to  retire  80  million  acres. 

We've  dabbled  ai  land  retirement  before, 
but  never  really  in  earnest.  The  acreage 
reserve  became  a  drouth  relief  program. 
The  conservation  reserve  didn't  bite  deep 
enough  to  be  effective  The  feed  grain  pro- 
gram  Isn't  getting  long-range   adjustments. 

The  voluntary  plan  that  the  Purdue  econ- 
omists propose  Is  oatUned  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  It  is  so  significant  that  Farm  Journal 
sent  me  to  ask  the  questions  you  yourself 
w<5uld  ask. 

Then  you  believ.j  that  we  have  to  really 
cut  production  in  order  to  have  higher  farm 
prices  and  farm  incomes? 

Kohls.  Most  everyone  agree  on  that. 
The  argument  is  3ver  four  ways  of  doing 
it:  with  a  free  market,  compulsory  quota 
controls,  mandatory  land  retirement,  or  with 
a  voluntary  land-retirement  program. 


We  think  the  voluntary  land-retirement 
program  should  be  seriously  considered.  It 
is  the  least  painful,  the  cheapest,  and  keeps 
the  most  freedom. 

How  much  would  the  payments  run  per 
acre  in  a  voluntary  program? 

BoTrrM.  We  retired  28 > 2  million  acres  in 
the  conservation  reserve  with  a  national  av- 
erage cost  of  $11.85  per  acre.  And  farmers 
offered  another  3 '2  million  acres  at  the  time 
If  we  had  taken  all  32  million  acres,  this 
would  have  cost  $379  million  per  year.  But 
you  have  to  take  more  acreage  to  be  really 
effective 

Dunbar  We  could  retire  an  additional  50 
million  acres  by  offering  $16  to  $18  per  acre 
rent.  People  would  stand  in  line  to  get  in. 
That  would  cost  the  Government  about  $850 
million — a  total  of  $1',  billion  for  the  82 
million  acres.  To  be  safe,  let's  say  it  would 
cost  Sl'j  billion  to  retire  80  million  .icres 
and  get  it  into  grass,  timber,  watershed  de- 
vehipment,  and  recreation. 

But  wouldn't  the  Go;ernment  just  get 
low-producing  land;  wouldn't  you  have  to 
retire  some  g'X)d,  high-producing  land,  too? 

BoTTUM.  Yes;  you  take  out  poor  land  first. 
But  that's  not  bad.  You  not  only  retire  the 
most  production  at  the  lowest  cost — but  this 
is  the  land  that  should  be  retired  and  put 
into  c  ther  uses. 

In  a  voluntary  land-retirement  program, 
f.irmers  can  either  raise  the  crop  or  rent  the 
land  to  the  Government.  They'll  do  what 
they  think  is  best  for  them.  In  Indiana,  it 
co.>;ts  about  $46  per  acre  to  plant  and  har- 
vest a  corn  crop  on  50-buEhel  land.  On  90- 
bushel  land,  the  cost  is  around  $56.  Figur- 
ing corn  at  $1  10  a  bushel,  the  net  return  on 
the  50-bushel  land  would  be  $9  per  acre;  the 
net  on  90-b\ishel  land.  $43. 

It  takes  about  a  five-times-larger  rental 
payment  to  get  the  90-busheI  land  into  the 
program.  So,  with  other  things  equal,  you 
can  retire  around  5  acres  of  the  lower  pro- 
ducing land  (about  250  bushels  of  produc- 
tion )  for  the  same  cost  as  retiring  each  acre 
(90  bushels  of  production)  of  the  better 
land. 

What  kind  of  crops  would  be  retired  on  the 
80  million  acres? 

DfNBAR.  It  would  follow  somewhat  the 
same  pattern  as  the  28 '-2  million  acres  that 
were  put  In  the  conservation  reserve.  About 
15  million  of  those  28 'j  million  acres,  or  53 
percent,  came  out  of  feed  grain  and  soy- 
beans; 17  percent  out  of  hay  and  pasture; 
11  percent  out  of  wheatland;  9  percent  was 
idle  and  summer  fallow  land;  and  3  percent 
came  out  of  southern  allotment  crops — 
cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

If  you  went  up  to  80  million  acres,  you'd 
get  a  large  proportion  of  the  high-profit 
crops.  For  instance,  the  3  million  acres  of 
Wheatland  that  were  retired  In  the  28'2  mil- 
lion in  the  conservation  reserve  would  In- 
crease substantially.  You'd  also  take  a  much 
bigger  bit*  out  of  southern  allotment  crops. 

How  much  would  this  cut  overall  produc- 
tion? And  would  this  reduce  the  surplus 
crops — or  all  crops? 

BoTTVM,  Dunbar,  and  Kohls.  We  estimate 
that  it  would  reduce  farm  output  about  5 
to  8  percent  a  year.  This  is  ample  when  you 
consider  that  the  CCC  accumulated  about 
2' 2  percent  of  our  yearly  production  between 
1953  and   1959. 

Farmers  would  soon  adjust  voluntarily 
from  one  crop  to  another,  keeping  supplies 
and  prices  in  reasonable  balance.  Even  a 
strict  control  program  wouldn't  come  up 
with  precise  adjustments  commodity  by  com- 
modity. 

Would  the  bidding  be  similar  to  what  was 
tried  in  some  States  in  the  1958  conservation 
reserve  ? 

Dunbar.  It  would  be  an  Improvement  in 
that  the  coimty  committee  would  suggest  a 
"fair"  rental  so  that  you  would  have  a  guide. 
You  could  then  bid  your  farm  in  lower  than 
this  if  you  wanted  to. 


We'd  suggest  a  premium  for  signing  whole 
farms  and  for  longer  sign-ups.  The  same 
land  should  be  retired  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. The  idea  Is  to  get  land  Into  other 
uses,  not  just  rotate  it  around  in  a  crop 
program. 

Why  take  out  whole  farms  rather  than 
part  farms  across  the  board  as  in  the  feed 
grain  program? 

BoTTUM.  You  retire  more  production  at 
lower  costs  when  you  take  out  whole  farms: 
and  you  help  more  people  make  changes 
Some  farmers  would  retire  from  farming 
earlier;  others  would  use  their  land-retire- 
ment payment  as  security  while  getting  lo- 
cated  in  a  job  or  in  a  small  business. 

The  free  market,  or  tight  controls,  would 
both  force  people  out  of  farming.  With  a 
voluntary  program,  you  help  those  people 
who  want  to  leave. 

Would  acreage  payments  have  to  be 
boost-ed  eacli  yoar  to  keep  up  with  increased 
yields?  .'Vnd  would  this  program  call  for 
perpetual  cost,  year  after  year,  with  no 
chance  of  shucking  it? 

Dunbar.  We'd  expect  that  aft*r  the  major 
adjustments  were  made,  we  could  gradually 
reduce  the  cost. 

It  will  be  e.-isier  for  the  Government  to 
ease  out  of  this  program  than  out  of  quota 
controls. 

As  an  .ndlvidual.  you  can  stay  out  of  a 
voluntary  land-retirement  program — or  you 
can  sign  up  and  leave  when  your  contract 
expires.     You  decide,  not  the  Government. 

What  about  the  charge  that  retiring  whole 
farms  is  hard  on  local  businesses,  and  ties 
up  land  that  young  fellows  want  to  buy  or 
rent':' 

BoTTUM  Young  fellows  can  see  the  land 
sitting  idle  and,  of  course,  this  irritates 
them  But  if  someone  doesn't  retire  land 
no  one  will  make  much  money,  and  young 
farmers  will  have  a  harder  time  getting 
started.  Under  a  voluntary  land-retirement 
program,  the  owner  often  will  retire  earlier 
and  will  sell  his  land  sooner  than  he  other- 
wise would. 

Slightly  more  than  70  percent  of  the  28'3 
million  acres  in  the  conservation  reserve  was 
from  whole  farms.  For  social  and  political 
reasons,  the  total  land  In  any  one  county 
could  be  limited. 

Kohls.  Local  businesses  In  some  areas 
will  have  to  adjust  under  any  program,  or 
under  none. 

On  the  optimistic  side,  a  voluntary  land- 
retirement  program  will  put  more  money  in 
rural  communities — from  payments  and  the 
overall  desirable  effect  on  farm  prices  and 
incomes. 

What  does  this  program  do  for  the  man 
who  doesn't  go  in  the  program — and  for 
livestock  farmers'' 

Dunbar  Every  bushel  of  grain  that  you 
take  out  reduces  the  supply  by  that  much — 
and  this  reduces  the  compvetition  frir  the  man 
who  doesn't  go  in  the  program  Since  some 
pasture  and  roughage  land  would  be  retired 
this  will  reduce  the  number  of  cows  and 
help  dairymen  and  beef  raisers  all  across  the 
couLtry 

Livestock  farmers  who  also  raise  crops 
would  benefit  from  land-retirement  pay- 
ments and  from  higher  crop  prices.  Higher 
feed  prices  will  indirectly  reduce  livestock 
numbers  and  raise  livestock  prices. 

Some  city  folks  say  that  land  retirement 
is  paying  farmers  for  doing  nothing — a  pay- 
ment for  "rocking  on  the  porch."  How  could 
you  convince  them — and  Congress — that  we 
ought  to  put  up  the  money  for  this  program'' 

Kohls.  Land  retirement  is  "readjustment 
compensation  "  for  some  farmers — similar  to 
unemployment  comp)ensatlon  for  city  f>eople. 
Its  in  the  same  category  as  urban  renewal 
In  the  cities,  slum  clearance,  job  retraining. 
and  aid  for  businesses  and  labor  that  are 
hurt  by  lower  tariffs. 

Agriculture  is  already  doing  a  great  deal  on 
Its  own.     Through  Its  tremendous  efficiency 
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and  wtlllngnesB  to  earn  less,  It  is  giving  so- 
ciety ItB  food  at  low  co6t. 

Nowadays,  society  says — and  Congress  con- 


It  is  for  that  reasov  that  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  present  this  plan  to 
the  farmers  in  this  very  short  remain- 


rurs-that  we  as  Individuals  no  longer  hayii^  between  now  and  their  wheat 

to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  adjusting  to  eco-^-       "=' 


r.omlc  forces  beyond  our  control. 

BoTTTTM.  Congress  Is  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  farm  program.  Let's  hope  that  it 
will  be  one  that  will  now  help  the  problem — 
Instead  of  making  It  worse,  as  In  the  past. 
There  wouldn't  be  so  many  complaints  If  the 
money  spent  really  helped  solve  the  problem. 

You  believe,  then,  that  voluntary  land  re- 
tirement would  help  preserve  farmers'  free- 
dom? 

KOHUB.  Yes;  and  that's  Important.  Man- 
agerial freedom  Is  what  runs  the  efiBclent, 
high-producing  "engine"  In  our  agriculture. 
Russia  and  Red  China  wish  they  had  it. 
Oiirs  Isn't  the  result  of  just  monetary  incen- 
tive; it's  the  freedom  Incentive  that's  Im- 
portant. 

If  we  don't  save  that,  all  the  land  that  we 
have  in  this  country  won't  be  enough  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  long  favored  farm  price 
supr>orts.  I  believe  that  as  a  nation  we 
long  ago  came  to  recognize  that  they 
are  necessary  to  preserve  some  sem- 
blance of  balance  in  our  economy.  Back 
during  the  1930's,  we  had  a  very  bad 
Imbalance  in  income.  In  1929  the  farm 
economy  collapsed.  Shortly  after  that 
we  had  a  great  national  depression. 

Farm  supports  were  talked  of  long 
before  this  time.  In  the  1920's,  the  first 
farm  price  support  legislation  ever 
passed  by  Congress  was  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Senator  McNary,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, later  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  still  later  our  party's  can- 
didate for  Vice  President. 

On  the  House  side.  Congressman  Hau- 
gen,  a  Republican,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  jointly 
sponsored  the  same  legislation. 

I  am  proud  of  their  record  as  Repub- 
licans. 

The  first  price  support  program  ever 
put  into  effect  was  that  under  the  Hoo- 
ver Farm  Board.  It  was  under  the  Hoo- 
ver Farm  Board  that  the  price  of  wheat 
and  corn  was  first  pegged.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  do  something  about  low  farm 
prices.  I  cite  this  only  as  an  example  of 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  I 
believe  that  when  we  have  programs  such 
as  these  and  we  build  up  surpluses,  farm- 
ers must  accept  some  controls.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  should  use  con- 
trols sparingly  and  only  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

One  of  the  featuips  of  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  that  it  would  impose  consider- 
able controls.  I  am  not  opposed  to  this 
part  of  the  plan.  I  do  believe  that  the 
plan  goes  farther  than  it  should  in  con- 
trols and  is  much  more  complicated  than 
it  should  be.  Had  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  been  the  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Grange,  the  simple  two- 
price  system,  I  would  gladly  and 
wholeheartedly  support  it,  and  we  would 
have  Uttle  trouble  getting  such  a  program 
through  Congress  today.  While  the  pro- 
posed pending  certificate  plan  has  many 
fine  features,  it  is  diflBcult  to  explain  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 


?  referendum,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
held  later  than  the  middle  of  July. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  motion 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 
which  would  eliminate  the  choice  that 
farmers  would  have  of  chocking:  between 
the  program  now  in  effect  for  another 
2  years  or  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 
I  do  not  I)elieve  it  is  unroa."?onablc  tn  '-.-ive 
fanners  this  choice.  The  corn  farmers 
had  almost  exactly  the  same  choice  some 
4  years  ago,  when  they  chose  between 
the  present  law  and  tlie  plan  that  v.as 
proposed  at  that  time.  In  the  referen- 
dum the  farmers  chose  the  program  now 
In  effect  that  allows  65  percent  price 
support  and  no  produrtinn  controls. 
This  law  has  temporarily  been  sot  a.^ide 
for  the  feed  grain  pro2;ram  now  in  effect. 

I  do  hope  that  the  notion  of  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiant.,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  will  be  rejected,  because 
I  feel  in  the  .short  time  between  now  and 
the  referendum  the  farmers  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  complicated  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan.  As  I  said,  it  does  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  it  tried  out  sometime.  However,  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try if  the  farmers  could  have  the 
choice  now  in  the  bill  and  more  time  to 
consider  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  argument  with  the  distinruished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  when  it  comes  to  a 
permanent  wheat  program.  I  have  for 
years  ad\  ocated  a  permanent  wheat  pro- 
gram. I  really  have  no  ar^'ument  at 
all. 

My  difference  in  view,  however,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  a  difference  between  him 
and  myself,  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  proposed  certificate 
plan  in  the  bill  can  be  put  into  effect 
without  a  great  period  of  education. 
For  that  reason  I  shall  support  the  com- 
mittee proposal  and  vote  against  the 
chairman's  pending  amendment. 

The  certificate  plan  is  not  the  same 
plan  we  introduced  originally,  for  which 
I  secured  the  approval  of  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  32  in  1936.  It  has  many 
fine  features.  It  can  be  sold  to  the  wheat 
producer,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
sold  if  the  bill  is  not  enacted  until  after 
July  1.  I  can  see  some  reason  why  it 
might  be  considerably  later  than  July 
1.  To  spring  this  on  the  wheatgrowers 
of  this  Nation,  as  they  are  preparing  the 
ground  for  seeding,  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate, if  we  are  really  interested  in 
giving  them  a  permanent  program. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  taking  this 
time  today  to  discuss  this  prosram  in  this 
section  of  the  wheat  bill,  in  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested for  many  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  permanent  wheat 
legislation  can  be  enacted.  The  chair- 
man  has   brought   out   some    excellent 


features.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  an 
experience  of  a  year  or  so,  some  changes 
will  be  proposed,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  chairman  will  work  with  us  to 
make  whatever  changes  may  be  neces- 
sai-y. 

I  return  to  the  section  relating  to  the 
educational  program.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  I  know  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  ASC  committees  and  the  county 
committ.<:>es,  to  enable  f aimers  to  have 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  become 
thoi-ou'-'hly  acquainted  with  the  provi- 
.sions  of  the  bill. 

Yesterday,  in  the  debate  on  the  feed 
grain  amendment,  the  question  of  sub- 
stituting wheat  on  feed  grain  acres  or 
feed  grain  on  wheat  acres  was  discussed 
at  con.sidei-able  length.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  in  case  a  mandatory 
feed  grain  program  were  defeated  in  a 
referendum,  it  appeared  most  unlikely 
that  the  Secretary  would  permit  the 
.•needing  of  wheat  on  feed  grain  acres,  but 
that  with  a  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  undoubtedly  would 
pei-mit  such  a  sub.stitation  on  fai-ms  par- 
ticipating in  the  feed  grain  program. 

However,  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
.sub.stitution  clause  contained  in  the  pro- 
po.sed  feed  grain  amendment,  would  not 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  permitting 
this  substitution  in  special  or  peculiar 
circumstances  upon  his  determination 
that  the  objectives  of  the  program  would 
not  be  jeopardized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  some 
views  of  faimers  of  Greeley  County. 
Kans.,  and  also  a  letter  signed  by 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  western  part 
of  Kansas  regarding  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  confronted  in 
an  area  which  has  summer  fallow  and 
limited  acreages  for  feed.  The  letter 
ai.scu.sses  the  benefits  of  the  substitution 
clause. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greeley    Farmers'   Views   in  Congressional 
Record 

Chester  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  giving  some 
of  his  views  on  farm  legislation,  and  George 
StafTord,  secretary  to  Senator  Carlson. 
a.«;lced  for  comments  on  a  State  committee's 
reply.  This  led  to  an  impromptu  meeting  on 
Tliursday  evening.  March  29,  at  the  court- 
house in  Tribune,  to  ascertain  opinions  of 
those  present  with  regard  to  the  present  Fed- 
eral farm  programs  as  they  apply  to  Greeley 
County. 

ITiere  were  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  present,  although  many  who 
had  conflicts  could  not  be  present,  said 
Johnson.  All  who  attended  were  actu.al 
farmers.  There  were  about  25  present,  and 
State  Representative  Jess  Taylor  and  Robert 
Brunswig  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  were  sent 
to  the  two  Kansas  Senators,  and  the  two 
Representatives  from  this  area. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  Tribune 
wore  printed  In  the  April  10  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  after  SenaUjr  Carl- 
son mpde  a  short  speech  and  said,  "Mr. 
P.-esldent.  as  this  session  of  Congress  con- 
siders farm  legislation.  I  think  It  is  impor- 
tant thai  we  get  the  views  of  actual  farm 
npprrstors  who  work  and  cooperate  with  the 
pngrams  day  in  and  day  out."  He  then 
afked  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  be 
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mode  a  part  of  the  Etccrns,  and  they  read  as 
follows: 

"It  \B  believed  th;it  a  large  majority  of 
those  present  were  agreed  a«  follows:  That 
the  present  acreage  allotments  for  Greeley 
County  are  Inequltalle  for  two  reasons: 

"(A)  By  1951  It  tad  become  a  standard 
praftlce  in  Greeley  Ojunty  to  summer  fal- 
low nearly  all  land  which  was  to  be  planted 
to  wheat.  Therefore,  the  acreage  available 
to  wheat  had  been  reiuced  by  approximately 
one-half  before  the  period  used  for  appor- 
tionment started.  O  Jier  areas  have  adopted 
the  practice  at  a  la.er  period  and  thereby 
increased  their  producti.JU  o;i  the  larger 
bases  apportioned  to  them. 

(B)  Drought  conditions  and  early  spring 
r.ilnouts  materially  curtailed  feed  grain  pro- 
duction on  many  farms  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  years  1959  and  1960  which  were  the 
years  used  as  a  basis  for  feed  grain  program 
allotments. 

Tills  point  might  be  summarized  by  stat- 
ing that  la  this  pailicular  area  the  feasi- 
bility of  planting  a;i\  j^articular  crop  during 
any  particul;u-  growl  ig  seas>  n  is  dependent 
upon  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  This 
statement  Is  much  more  true  in  west- 
ern Kansas  than  it  is  In  eastern  Kansas. 
Bccatise  of  the  well-known  wind  erosion 
problem  farmers  in  Greeley  County  need 
more  flexibility  than  is  permitted  under  the 
present  program. 

It  Is  believed  tliat,  the  above-mentioned 
inequities  could  be  corrected  and  the  de- 
sired flexibility  obtained  by  adoption  of  the 
following: 

First.  Readjustment  of  feed  grain  base, 
using  Greely  County  ASC  records  on  the 
10  years  preceding  the  first  year  of  feed  grain 
controls. 

Second.  Combining  the  wheat  and  all  feed 
grain  basea,  including  milo,  barley,  rye, 
silage  or  feed,  aftei  readjustment  of  feed 
grain  base. 

Third.  Permit  the  planting  of  any  crop  or 
combination  of  crops  on  the  combined  base. 
Only  one  harvest  of  the  base  acres  to  be 
permitted  In  1  year.  But,  for  example,  if 
entire  base  is  plantjd  to  wheat  and  wheat 
were  destroyed  before  feed  grain  planting 
time,  feed  grains  could  be  planted  on  base 
acres  and  harvested. 

Fourth.  It  Is  believed  that  there  Is  no 
surplus  of  the  quail  .y  of  wheat  that  Is  nor- 
mally produced  In  Greeley  County.  There- 
fore producers  should  be  permitted  to  plant 
all  of  their  combined  base  acres  to  wheat 
If  they  desired  to  do  so.  They  would  then 
be  permitted  to  sell  the  wheat  produced  on 
their  wheat  base  on  the  open  market  under 
price  supports.  However.  If  production  on 
the  wheat  base  acres  falls  below  the  estab- 
lished Greeley  Coui.ty  average  they  will  be 
permitted  to  mark<t  enough  of  the  wheat 
produced  by  them,  c  n  non-wheat-base  acres, 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  normal  Greeley 
County  average.  Other  non-wheat-base  acre 
wheat  could  be  sold  at  feed  grain  prices  and 
under  feed  grain  price  supports,  or  carried 
over  under  bond  or  certificate  to  be  sold  in 
a  future  crop  falluie  year  as  milling  wheat 
under  the  county  average  quotas. 

5.  That  becavise  of  the  size  of  normal  oper- 
ations and  the  largo  number  of  nonresident 
landowners,  each  farm  should  be  considered 
to  be  a  separate  unit  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  compllince  In  any  program.  In 
other  words,  some  landowners  may  d°sire  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  some  may 
not. 

6.  That  the  combined  base  should  not  go 
below  50  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  acres 
of  any  farm. 

7.  That  since  wheat  harvest  in  Greeley 
County  normally  dC'Cs  not  start  until  around 
Ju':v  1.  the  plow-uo  date  on  excess  acreage 
vinuer  the  existing  *heat  program  should  be 
extended  to  June  1. 

It  is  believed  the  iibove  would: 


1.  Permit  operaton  to  engage  in  many 
more  desirable  soil  conaervatlon  practices. 

2.  Permit  operators  to  plan  ahead  because 
the  suggested  program  Is  far  less  compli- 
cated. 

3.  Reduce  problems  of  administration. 

4.  Reduce  cost  to  the  Government. 

5.  Not  Increase  surplus. 

Congressmen  Breeding  and  Dole  indicate 
that  It  will  be  some  time  after  Easter  before 
the  farm  bill  is  passed. 

In  a  letter,  George  Stafford  remarked  that 
he  thought  most  of  the  suggestions  as  re- 
ported by  the  Greeley  County  group  would 
be  Incorporated  into  the  wheat  bill  when  It 
is  finally  passed. 

Oakley-,  Kans  ,  Ap--il  6,  1962. 
Senator  Frank  Carlson, 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  This  letter  is  to  express  our 
opinions  on  the  administration  farm  bill 
which  Is  being  presented  to  Congress.  We 
believe  this  program  contains  many  very 
good  points  and  could  become  a  definite 
benefit  to  the  western  Kansas  area.  There 
are  some  things  in  the  bill  that  we  feel 
sho\ild  be  more  definite  and  some  additions 
that  could  be  made  We  will  attempt  to  ex- 
plain our  stand  and  would  appreciate  having 
your  comments  on  the  same. 

First  of  aU,  we  are  very  much  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Interchangeable  base  of  wheat 
for  feed  grains  and  feed  grains  for  wheat. 
Tl^.is  would  allow  us  to  return  to  a  more 
normal  farming  practice  and  still  not  t>e 
contributing  as  murh  surplus  of  all  grains 
as  wo  have  been.  In  reality,  this  area  would 
1  o  d.iubt  return  ti  wheat.  We  realize  that 
we  would  receive  a  lower  price  support  for 
p.art  of  our  wheat  production  based  on  a 
feed-wheat  support  price.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  we  can  farm  wheat  more  economically 
than  feed  grains.  This  same  Interchanging 
base  proposition  would  allow  the  return  of 
foed  grain  production  to  the  feed  grain  area, 
as  it  should  be.  Otu-  concern  Is  the  word- 
ing In  the  bill  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  allow  wheat  to  be  grown  on  a 
feed  grain  base.  The  wording  in  the  pam- 
phlet received  by  our  local  ASCS  officials 
stated  on  page  12,  under  statement  No.  12 
that  "Wheat  could  be  planted  as  part  of 
ft'ed  grain  allotment."  We  feel  that  the  bill 
should  be  worded  as  the  pamphlet  and  that 
we  be  assured  of  this  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  would  be  a  contributing 
f-ictor  to  favorable  support  of  this  bill  and 
if  enacted,  a  favorable  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum.. Examples  will  follow  of  why  we  think 
Interchangeable  bases  will  be  a  key  to  the 
program  as  it  concerns  us. 

We  have  the  problem  of  our  farms  with 
either  a  very  low  feed  grain  base  or  none  at 
all.  We  realize  this  was  caused  from  the 
overseeding  of  wheat  in  the  2  base  years  of 
1959-CO.  Tills  was  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice in  westc'rn  Kansas  and  was  certainly 
per.mltted  under  the  law  then  existing. 
Since  we  do  have  a  very  low  wheat  allot- 
ment a:-.d  wheat  Is  our  most  proHtable  crop, 
it  was  not  surprsing  that  farmers  resorted 
to  this  system.  Our  basis  for  believing  we 
do  have  a  very  low  wheat  allotment  is 
backed  by  reference  to  our  example  3.  which 
shows  a  wheat  allotment  of  113,111  acres 
In  1961  compared  to  a  total  cropland  of 
3C2  134  acres.  Tills  reflects  a  percentage  of 
31  percent  when  a  comparison  is  made  of 
allotment  to  f^.rmland.  W"e  believe  there 
are  relatively  few  areas  of  commercial  wheat 
producers  that  have  less.  Our  periodic  and 
regvUar  drought  periods  also  contributed  to 
this  situation  since  many  producers  elected 
to  have  excess  wheat  to  cover  the  year  they 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  a  crop  or  at  least 
a  very  short  crop.  We  are  now  faced  with 
a  situation  that  causes  these  same  farmers 
undue  hardship  since  they  followed  this 
route  during  years  It  was  not  an  uneco- 
nomical thing  to  do.     With   the  advent  of 


the  1961  feed  grain  program  and  now  with 
the  new  program  coming  up,  we  feel  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  give  our  producers 
a  way  to  participate  and  exist  in  their 
chosen  field.  It  is  also  understandable  and 
agreed  that  the  overseeder  should  not  be 
given  a  better  deal  than  the  ccmpllers. 
We  would  like  to  follow  a  method  partially 
b.ised  on  the  recent  change  In  normal  con- 
servlnp  adjustment  procedure  for  Kans.':.'; 
n-'-d  a  p;an  that  the  excess  wheat  farmer  did 
establish   a   ba.^c    when  he   was   overfeeding. 

We  do  not  believe  he  should  receive  wheat 
allotment  for  overseeding  but  should  receive 
a  feed  grain  ba.'e  since  the  wheat  he  now 
has  in  storage  could  be  considered  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  feed  grain.  An  example. 
u'^in^  our  county  as  a  guide,  could  be  a 
method  of  determining  the  number  of  acres 
needed  to  give  farmers  an  equal  chance  un- 
d^r  the  new  proo-ram  and  not  create  addl- 
t.onal  hc-adnciies  of  more  excess  wheat  being 
pr  duced,  will  fellow. 

1  he  information  that  has  been  made  avail- 
.i'j:e  to  us  concerning  this  bill  has  been 
rathrr  derogatory.  It  seems  that  everyone 
V.-.  nts  to  concen'.ra'.e  on  the  penalty  provi- 
sions and  few  expressions  are  made  of  what 
t'lo  bin  actually  contains.  We  realize  that 
not  pll  things  concerning  farm  legislation 
can  be  exactly  as  we  would  like  to  see  it. 
The  Farm  Bureau  bill  as  presented  to  Con- 
gress seems  a  rather  prohibitive  substitute 
for  one  that  will  guarantee  us  much  more 
and  will  maintain  the  businc-smen  in  our 
small  towns.  We  feel  the  Farm  Bureau  bill 
might  put  as  much  or  more  money  in  our 
pockets  if  we  could  retire  all  of  our  farms 
but  we  cannot  feel  "good"  about  piishlng 
practically  all  of  our  merchants  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Our  stand  Is  this — the  administration 
farm  bill  will  work  to  our  advantage,  will 
not  Increase  costs  to  consumers  or  taxpay- 
ers, will  reduce  surplus  commodities,  will  give 
us  more  freedom  to  farm  as  we  did  before 
acreage  controls,  will  return  us  to  a  normal 
farming  system,  will  move  feed  grain  and 
wheat  to  their  appropriate  areas  and  It  wUl 
not  lower  our  Income;  in  fact,  it  could  In- 
crease our  income  and  lower  our  expenses. 

We  are  signing  this  as  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen and  not  as  members  of  one  particu- 
lar political  party.  We  believe  this  is  a 
farm  program  that  can  work  and  ask  you 
to  support  It  and  also  our  requests  to  make 
it  a  better  program. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  ef- 
forts,  and   assistance. 
Yours  very  truly. 
Farmers   and   Businessmen   or  Logan 
County  and  Nearby  Western  ELansas 
Counties. 

Pleare  refer  your  comments  and  questions 
to  the  following  Individuals  If  you  cannot 
reply  to  all  those  signing; 

A  B  Kruse.  Oakley.  Kans. 

Delton  W.  Hubert.  Monument.  Kans. 

Jack  Lewallen.  Winona.  Kans. 

(See  examples  1.  2.  and  3  following   t 

Example  1 — Interchangeable  Bases 
All  examples  based  on  a  600-acre  farm- 

Wheat    allotment 200 

Peed  grain  base 200 

Summer  fallow  (normal  conserving) 2o0 

Wheat    allotment 200 

Reduction — 20    percent 40 

Balance 160 

Diverted 40 

Feed  grain  base 200 

Probaijle  choice  of  most  of  our  farmers — 
30  percent 60 

Balance KO 

Diverted 60 
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Normal  conserving  plus  diverted  would  able  unlU.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  we  with  the  farm  bill.  One  relates  to 
equal  300  acres.  This  allows  a  farmer  to  would  settle  for  less.  Since,  as  our  letter  wheat,  and  is  the  matter  of  concern  in 
plant  on  our  old  system  of  half  wheat  and  states,  the  excess  farms  should  be  willing  u^  ^^^  pending  amendment.  Another  re- 
half  summer  fallowing,  settle   for  something   below    the   farmers    in  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^       -j-j.^^  third  concerns  feed 

160   acres  times  farm   wheat   average   times  '°STnTormatlon  was  obtained   from   our  ^^^^'}^-     Thf  e   issues    were    also    before 

90-;     times    high    support    price    for  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  request  of  the  farm-  t^^e  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 

wheat  pj.g  estry,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member 

10  percent   balance  at  feed  grain  price  or  jqi-  3  years 

store  Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    the  j^  committee,  I  opposed,   as  did  al- 

140  acres  times  feed  grain  price  or  store  for  present  bill  would  provide  a  wheat  acre-  jj^^^^  ^11  the  other  members  of  the  com- 

nu-prVln  n^vmpn^t^"  *^^  allotjiient  which  would  produce  suf-  ^^j^pp    ^he  administration  program  to 

4?acrestrmerwheat  payment  ^^i^ent   wheat   for   domestic    food,   seed,  impose  allocations  and  quotas  on  the  sale 

60  acres  times  feed  grain  payment  and  export  requirements,  and  the  nor-  ^f   jn,ij^   ^y   fai'mers.     I   did   so   because 

„  „f  fhp  r>r.,,^«H  "^^^   amount  of   wheat   being   used   for  there  have  never  been  compulsory  con- 

Thls  is  our  understanding  of  the  proposed  ^     ^       Certificates    will    be    issued    au-  ^,^1,   q,,   ^j^p   amount   of   milk   which   a 

Sm  ufat  o^e ''  "'  "'  '"  '"°''  '  ^horizing  the  sale  of  wheat  into  the  do-  [^rmer   ma\    seTl      I  oppoT^  this  pro! 

mestic  food  and  export  markets  at  a  fair  ^^^^^^  ^Iso  because  dairy  farmers  have 

Example  2— Overseeded  Farm  in  Either  price    of   about    $2    per    bushel      Wheat  5;howu  in  the  past  that  they  can  balance 

1959  OR  1960  used  for  seed  and  feed  will  be  supported  y^p  production  of  milk  with  the  sale  and 

This   farm   had  a   200-acre  allotment   In  at  a  much  lower  price— competitive  with  ^3e    ^f   (j^iry   products.      I   opposed   the 

1961.  other  feed  grains.  provision,   third,   because   I   believe   the 

The    1959   history:    200-acre  wheat;    400-  After   the    farmer   has   made    his   re-     administration's    policy     last    year its 

acre  summer  fallow.  quired  land  diversion,  he  will  have  his  uiinecessai-v    inci-ease  '  in    the    support 

The    1960    history:    400-acre    wheat;    200-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^  produce  feed.     Now,  p,ice  of  milk-was  the  first  cause  of  the 

acre  summer  rajiow                  ^^o  acre   (un  ""^^^    ^^^   certificate    plan,    with    feed  mciea.sed    production   and    the    present 

a.^iL't'^d  ^-^^^^    P""^^    competitive    with    other  surplus  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

•"            •                                                 ^„es  feed  grains,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  j  mention  milk  and  feed   grains   be- 

Whe&t  allotment 200  total    feed    picture    whether    the    feed  cau.se  I  want  to  draw  some  distinctions 

Reduction— 20    percent 40  grown  is  barley,  grain  sorghum,  corn  or  between  them  and  wheat. 

wheat.    Thus,  the  substitution  clause  is  The  second  question  before  the  Sen- 

Baiance -J60  really  a  key  to  the  successful  operation  j^ie  will  be  limitation  of  the  production 

— -  of  the  certificate  v.heat  plan,  because  it  and  sale  of  feed  grains  pi-oposed  by  Sen- 
Diverted ^4u  leaves  the  farmer  free  to  choose  the  type  ator  Ellender's  amendment,  which  is  the 

SuSimeffallowe^'foVnexVyea^s' w'heat::  160  of  feed  his  land  and  equipment  is  most  admini.stration  proposal,  I  voted  against 

Cannot  be  utilized  due  to  cross  compli-  adapted  to  produce.  this  proposal  in  committee,  and  it  was 

ance  280  The   Other   major  difference   between  rejected  in  committee  bv  a  9  to  8  vote. 

This  man  would  need  340  acres  for  his  ^he  present  bill  and  the  bushel  mana^-e-  congress  has  never  imposed  compulsory- 
normal  conserving  and  his  diverted  but  ^ent  plan  is  m  the  pricing  po.icy.  Un-  acreage  allotments  and  quotas  on  feed 
would  have  440  acres  in  actual  normal  der  this  bill,  certificated  wheat  will  bo  grains.  I  oppose  the  feed  grain  amend- 
conserving.  supported  at  between  75  and  90  percent  nicnt   for   if    it    .should    be   adopted,    it 

Since  this  farm  may  be  adjusted,  the  of  parity.  It  is  my  understanding  that  would  prohibit  many  farmei's  from  pi-o- 
normal  conserving  and  his  diverted  would  the  Secretary  has  .stated  his  intentions  of  clucing  grain  to  be  fed  out  and  used  on 
be  240  acres  but  with  the  cross-compliance  supporting  the  price  of  certificated  their  own  farms  It  is  a  radical  ap- 
provision,  he  still  has  very  little  opportunity  ^,^^^^  jq^.  ^ggg  ^^  50  pp,.  bushel,  and  proach  and  ought  not  be  adopted  bv  the 
to  produce  a  crop  of  any  kind.  with  the  limited  quantity  of  producer's  Congress  without  much  more  thought 
we'?o\\Tcrs'"ofthS?yprandTuura?ew  -heat  which  can  be  sold  into  the  pri-  «„,  debate  than  has  been  given  to  it. 
not  quite  so  severe.  A  very  sad  situation  ^ary  market,  and  with  the  resale  price  it  is  a  a  serious  thing  to  tell  farmers  by 
exists  in  that  he  may  have  overseeded  in  from  CCC  stocks  at  $2.10,  the  return  to  legislative  fiat  that  they  may  not  pro- 
just  the  one  year  and  compiled  in  all  other  growers  will  be  about  $2.05  per  bushel,  duce  grain  for  their  own  farm  needs, 
years.  Under  my  bill,  the  price  support  for  The  committee  revised  the  wheat  pro- 

certificated  wheat  would   have  been   75  posal   contained   in   the   administration 

Example  3                     .  percent  of  parity,  but  the  resale  price  of  plan  which  was  sent  to  us.     It  was  niodi- 

This  is  a  summary  of  Logan  County  and  CCC   stocks   would   have   been   fixed    at  fied  and  improved  largely  through   the 

what  we  feel  we  need  to  rectify  the  situation,  parity.    Thus,  under  the  bushel  plan,  re-  ciiorts  of   the  chairman.     The  Senator 

Year  1961  used  in  some  cases  since  wheat  turns    to    growers   would    approach    full  fj-om  South  Dakota   (Mr.   Mvndt  1    then 

allotments  will  be  based  on  that  year  and  parity  on  the  certificated  wheat.  offered     an     amendment      vhif-h     was 

1962    in   some   cases  since   we   have    actual  r^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^j^jy  ^^j^j^,.  differences  adopted  by  the  committee,  whicli  would 

ngures.  between  the  wheat  section  contained  in  offer  farmers  a  choice. 

1961  total  cropland  in  county 362,134  the  present    bill,   and   th^   bushii   man-  The    amendment    of    Senator    Mcndt 

1961  wheat  allotment 113,  I  u  agement  plan  which  was  introduced  la  t  provided    that    farm*^>rs    could    vote    for 

Summer    fallow-based   on    normal  ^^jj  ^^  genator  Neubercer  and  me.  and  either  the  i'evised  administration  wheat 

SmTVel  iTent'ofto'tTcroT  cosponsored  by  15  other  Senators  from  certifiea-e  proposal,  or  for  a  2-year  ex- 

land— 36.7      percent      represents  the  major  wheat  States.  tension  of  the  1962  emerccncy  wheat  pro- 

county  average 132.903  As    I    said    at    the    beemning,    I    am  pram.     I  voted  against  the  Mundt  pro- 

1962  feed  grain  base— using  the  5  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  once  posal  in  committee.  I  shall  vote  against 
percent  increase  allowed  under  again  to  support  a  certificate  plan  on  the  it  today,  by  supporting  the  Ellender 
regulations 67,364  floor    of    the    Senate,      With    the    one  amendment.' 

1962  barley  base 8,865  amendment,  permitting  the  substitution  i   draw   a   distinction   between   wheat 

1962  corn  Dase i.jai  ^j  wheat  on  feed  grain  acres,  or  feed  and   the  other  items  I  have  discussed. 

Items  below  based  on  CSS-532's:  grain  on  wheat  acres,  this  bill  will  nru-  on  these  grounds'  First,  there  have  been 

Sweet  sorghum  for  dry  feed 2.466  vide  a  good,  long-range  solution  of  our  no  controls  on  the  production  and  pi'o- 

Rye 633  perennial  wheat  problem.  hibitions   against   the   sale   of   livestock 

Dry  edible  beans,  estimated 250  Mr.    President     I    yield    back    the   re-  feed   grains   and    milk.     But   the   whole 

Oats ^^  mainder  of  my  time.  history  of  the  wheat  program  .since  1938 

Total  cropland  acres '362.T34  . ^^i' , „^^^^?^^,      ^J'"     P'fident^     I  has  been  one  of  mandatory  acreage  allot- 

Total   acres  in  crops   and   summer  yield    10    minutes   to    the    distinguished  nients  and  quotas.     They  have  been  ap- 

faiiowing 327,021  senior    Senator    from    Kentucky     IMr.  proved  year  after  year  by  wheat  farmers 

Cooper  1.  voting  in  the  annual  referendums. 

Balance 35,113  Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  all  of  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a  very 

The  above  balance  would  be  the  feed  grain  US  are  aware  that  there  are  three  chief  clear    choice    for    farmers    between    the 

acres  needed  to  bring  our  farmers  Into  work-  issues  before  the  Senate  in  connection  administration's   wheat   ceilificate   pro- 
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posal.  as  modified  by  the  Committee  on 
Agrictilture  and  Farestry  or  extension  for 
2  years  of  the  1)62  program,  for  both 
include  mandatory  allotments  and 
quotas.  Howeve;-.  as  between  the  two 
alternatives.  I  t.iink  the  likelihood  is 
that  farmers  would  vote  for  the  program 
they  have  now,  v  hich  is  a  failure.  The 
national  minimum  acreage  of  55  million 
acres  for  wheat,  now  in  the  law,  below 
which  acreage  cainot  be  reduced,  makes 
the  wheat  program  a  built-in  failure. 

It  is  argued  that  we  should  give  wheat 
farmers  a  choice.  But  I  believe  that 
after  all  these  years,  during  which  there 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  present 
program,  perhaps  there  has  been  enough 
experience.  We  can  make  the  decision 
that  the  1962  emergency  program  can- 
not do  anything  except  to  continue  a 
failure  with  the  additional  cost  of  land 
diversion  payments,  and  that  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  wheat  situation. 

A  certificate  plan  was  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  1956.  Twice  since  then,  in  1959 
and  1960,  the  Senate  has  adopted  modi- 
fications of  the  wheat  program  designed 
to  reduce  acreage  by  20  to  25  percent  and 
increase  wheat  support  prices.  But  the 
existing  program,  with  its  old  troubles 
of  surplus  production,  increasing  Gov- 
ernment stocks  and  high  costs  has 
dragged  on.  It  would  likely  be  continued 
under  the  Mundt  proposal. 

I  summarize  my  position,  which  is  the 
position  I  took  in  committee:  I  oppose 
any  compulsory  programs  for  milk  or  for 
feed  grains  because  such  control  pro- 
grams would  be  a  radical  departure  from 
our  traditional  agricultural  practices 
and  philosophy.  I  think  these  proposals 
express  an  overweening  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  control 
farmers  completely. 

The  history  of  the  wheat  program  has 
been  one  of  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  since  1938,  but  the  pro- 
gram has  not  worked  because  of  the 
guaranteed  total  of  55  million  acres.  As 
I  see  it,  the  choice  offered  farmers  in 
the  bill  as  reported  would  be  between  a 
certificate  plan  which  might  solve  the 
wheat  problem — whether  it  will  or  not, 
I  do  not  know — and  the  present  program, 
which  is  a  failure  and  will  remain  a  fail- 
ure for  2  more  years,  and  which  if 
chosen  by  farmers  would  raise  great  op- 
position to  the  whole  agricultural  pro- 
gram. 

For  myself,  I  shall  vote  for  what  I 
believe  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  Ellender  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  es- 
pecially his  conmient  concerning  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  If  the  Ellender 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  intend  to 
support  it — I  exp>ect  to  offer  a  further 
amendment,  which  will  differentiate 
among  the  types  of  wheat.  Unfortu- 
nately, wheat  is  thought  of  simply  as 
wheat.  But  there  are  various  t5T>es 
which  have  different  end  uses. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be 
.•sympathetic  to  a  prop)osal  which  will 
differentiate  the  various  types  of  wheat, 
because  some  types  ai"e  actually  in  short 


supply  today.  EHinmi  and  soft  wheat 
are  in  short  supply,  and  their  acreages 
should  not  be  cut  20  percent,  30  percent, 
or  whatever  percentage  is  necessary  in 
the  overall  picture,  because  such  varie- 
ties have  different  end  uses. 

When  the  proper  place  is  reached  in 
the  parliamentary  procedure,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  support  of  my  colleague 
fi"om  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  farming,  and  also  in  consid- 
ering wheat  problems  from  the  millers 
standpoint.  I  know  he  has  vast  prac- 
tical knoviledge  cf  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Ellender. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the 
great  patience  he  has  shown  in  han- 
dling farm  legislation  this  year,  and  also 
through  the  many  years  during  which 
he  has  tried  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
agricultural  program.  He  has  worked 
not  only  for  the  crops  which  are  of  a 
special  interest  and  imp>ortance  to  the 
people  of  his  own  State,  but  also  he  has 
taken  responsibility  for  agriculture 
throughout  the  country.  His  approach 
has  been  a  balanced  one  and  a  respon- 
sible one. 

Through  recent  years  he  has  tried 
many  times  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
what  we  hopefully  call  a  permanent 
wheat  program.  However,  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  develop  a  per- 
manent wheat  program  very  soon;  that 
development  probably  will  have  to  ex- 
tend through  the  years.  But  because 
of  the  dedicated  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  have  come 
much  closer  to  establishing  a  sound  for- 
mula and  a  sound  procedure  by  which 
the  solution  of  such  problems,  particu- 
larly the  problem  of  wheat  production, 
may  be  reached. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  table  which  appears  on  page  18  of 
the  committee  report,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  carryover  and  to  the  pro- 
duction and  the  consumption  of  wheat 
during  the  years  between  1952  and  1962. 
The  record  shows  very  obviously  that 
we  have  had  a  continuing  increase  in 
wheat  production;  and  it  also  shows  that 
there  has  not  been  a  comparable  increase 
in  the  use  of  wheat  in  the  United  States. 

The  record  in  regard  to  exports  ap- 
peal's to  be  somewhat  encouraging,  on 
its  face;  but  if  we  consider  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  exports  of  wheat  have 
been  subsidized — some  of  this  very  nec- 
essary and  desirable  in  terms  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  problem — we  realize  that 
the  figures  on  the  export  of  wheat  really 
reflect  a  situation  which  is  the  re.sult 
of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480.    So, 


Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear  that  we  need  a 
program  which  will  result  in  a  reduction 
of  wheat  production. 

Our  concern  here  is  not  with  milling 
wheat,  inasmuch  as  in  the  judgment  of 
some  millers  this  kind  of  wheat  is  in 
short  supply.  A  year  or  two  ago  we 
made  special  exemptions  for  Durum 
wheat;  and  in  this  bill  we  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agiiculture  authority  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  acres  and  authority  to  ar- 
range for  the  production  of  all  the  mill- 
ing wheat  nece.ssar:s'  in  the  United  States. 

The  wheat  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned here  is  that  which  on  the  whole 
is  not  u.scd  as  milling  wheat;  it  is  wheat 
which  tends  to  end  up  as  feed  for  ani- 
mals. This  is  the  wheat  which,  for  the 
greater  part,  is  going  into  storage  bins 
around  the  country.  It  is  the  production 
of  this  kind  of  wheat  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  reduce. 

I  believe  that  the  clioice  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
a  fair  one.  It  is  one  to  which  the  wheat- 
growers  can  respond,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  economic  problems  involved 
and  their  own  rights  as  producers  and 
as  farmers  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  their  capital  and  their  efforts  to 
wheat  production,  and  at  the  same  time 
realizing  that  they  have  some  public  re- 
sponsibility and  duty. 

I  believe  the  proposed  referendum  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  reducing  the  storage 
costs  the  Government  must  now  bear; 
and  I  believe  that  when  all  these  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration,  a  sound 
choice  will  be  made  by  the  wheatgrowei  s 
and  also  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  when  this 
administration  took  office  last  year,  it 
proposed  that  commodity  programs  be 
developed  and  submitted  to  the  fai-mers 
and  that  they  be  allowed  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  them  by  means  of  indicating 
their  preference ;  but  a  great  outcry  arose 
over  that  proposal.  It  was  said  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  almost  uncon- 
stitutional, and  there  was  comment  to 
the  effect  that  such  procedure  would 
mean  that  Congress  would  be  virtually 
abdicating  its  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter. 

This  year  the  Secretary  proposed  sE)e- 
cific  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  dairy  products.  But  now  it  is  said 
that  the  farmers  must  make  the  choice — 
even  though  last  year  it  was  said  that 
that  should  not  be  done.  Now  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  situation  be  cluttered  up 
by  means  of  the  addition  of  four  or  five 
additional  propositions,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  sui'plus  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate,  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  the 
time  for  arriving  at  a  sound  program 
should  be  postponed. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a 
worthy  one  which  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  that  the  time  required  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  divided  and  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
awaiting  one  member  of  the  committee 
who  wants  to  be  heard  before  the  time 
is  up,  I  thought  I  would  address  a  few 
observations  to  the  general  concept  of 
land  adjustment  that  is  carried  in  the 
bill.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  the  whole 
question  of  recreation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  by  ad- 
justing land  out  of  tillage  and  making  it 
possible  for  public  bodies,  with  whatever 
help  is  offered,  either  by  dipping  into  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  or  subsequently  in- 
to other  funds,  to  make  that  kind  of 
development  pKJssible. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  it  is  conceded  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  a  great  deal  more  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion and  recreative  land  use  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  say  that  mainly 
because  at  some  time  we  are  going  to 
have  to  address  ourselves  seriously  to 
the  general  philosophical  problem  of  the 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 

For  a  good  msmy  years  now  the  gen- 
eral retirement  age  for  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  has  been  steadily  becoming 
lower.  I  think  I  can  appreciate  the  time 
when  nobody  thought  too  seriously 
about  retiring  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  75 ;  but  as  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dipped  into  this  field, 
and  as  we  witnessed  the  development 
of  private  pension  funds,  we  saw  that 
age  drop;  and  there  are  pressures  pres- 
ently, not  only  upon  industry  but  upon 
government  as  well,  for  a  further  lower- 
ing of  the  age. 

It  was  last  year  or  the  year  before 
that  Congress  undertook,  in  the  case  of 
women  under  social  security,  to  drop  the 
age  from  65  to  62.  It  is  proposed  now 
that,  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  benefits, 
the  retirement  age  for  men  be  lowered 
to  62  also.  There  is  pressure  on  the 
Congress  today  to  lower  the  retirement 
age  in  the  case  of  railroad  workers.  I 
think  we  see  it  in  other  industries  as 
well. 

As  a  result,  there  is  coming  an  in- 
creasing EKjpulation  of  retirees  who  must 
have  some  constructive  way  to  employ 
their  leisure.  It  may  seem  proper  sim- 
ply to  say,  "That  is  the  easiest  thing  that 
confronts  humanity."  but  I  think  people 
have  discovered  that  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  a  rather  busy  and  fruitful  life 
into  a  life  of  leisure  is  not  quite  so  easy 
as  it  seems.  So  something  must  be  done 
to  provide  what,  for  lack  of  another 
term,  might  be  called  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  work,  for  then,  and  only  then, 
can  those  who  have  leisure  be  kept 
rather  happy. 


I  think  the  step  proposed  Is  one  in  the 
right  direction,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  in 
the  wrong  place.  It  seems  to  me  when 
we  deal  with  recreational  pursuits,  and 
land  use  for  it,  we  are  dealing  in  a  pre- 
dominant way  with  urban  appeal  and 
with  urban  people.  As  a  consequence,  it 
departs  somewhat  from  what  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  a  farm  bill,  ought  to  pur- 
sue. That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  I 
think  the  provision  is  in  the  wrong  bill. 
In  addition.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  at- 
tack the  problem  seriously  it  ought  to  be 
done  on  a  coordinated  and  integrated 
basis. 

On  occasion  I  have  thought  of  intro- 
ducing, and  I  probably  shall  yet  do  so  in 
the  future,  a  proposal  to  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  Bureau  of 
Recreation.  It  should  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  because  related 
activities  come  under  that  Department. 

In  the  Department  of  Interior  there 
is  the  management  of  public  lands.  In 
the  Department  of  Interior  there  is  the 
authority  for  the  general  disposition  of 
public  lands  and  of  nearly  everything 
that  relates  to  them.  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  there  is  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  and  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  In  that  Department 
also  is  found  the  Park  Service. 

All  these  in  one  way  or  another  are 
related  to  the  outdoors.  I  can  easily  see 
how  one  could  coordinate  them  and 
bring  them  all  together  so  far  as  a  recre- 
ational program  is  concerned,  then 
transferring  from  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  government,  if  necessary, 
the  related  activities  to  p;ive  the  program 
an  integrated  and  coordinated  basis.  Of 
course,  the  program  would  have  to  be 
implemented  with  the  neces.sary  amount.s 
of  money.  This  would  be  a  direct  ap- 
proach which  would  be  predicated  on 
direct  appropriations. 

So  far  as  the  problem  relates  to  land 
adjustment,  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing certain  agricultural  gains  and  cer- 
tain agricultural  goals,  obviously  coop- 
eration could  be  effected  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  bill  indi- 
cates it  is  essentially  designed  to  sub- 
serve the  recreational  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  speaks  of  reservoirs  and  other 
things  which  we  identify  with  recrea- 
tional pursuits.  It  probably  would  have 
little  real  agricultural  effect.  To  be 
sure,  some  land  would  be  taken  out  of 
cultivation.  I  would  rather  put  that 
land  in  the  hands  of  a  department  or  a 
bureau  properly  staffed  with  people  who 
have  the  necessary  background  and  the 
necessary  touch  and  talent  in  this  field, 
thus  making  them  responsible  for  a  pro- 
gram which  would  work.  They  could  put 
all  the  emphasis  on  it,  and  could  secure 
whatever  other  cooperation  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  it  quite  a  feasible 
program. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out,  with 
respect  to  the  adjustment  and  removal 
of  tillable  land  and  placing  it  into  the 
hands  of  public  bodies  for  recreational 
purposes,  that,  among  other  thing.s,  the 
land  is  to  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  communities  involved.  That  is  a 
fact  which  must  never  be  forgotten. 


That  is  conjoined  with  all  the  other 
interests  which  would  make  this  a  co- 
ordinated program. 

In  my  judgment,  the  general  land  ad- 
justment program  would  fit  better  into 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There 
could  be  a  cooperative  effort  to  bring 
about  whatever  goals  we  must  achieve 
insofar  as  supply  management  and  the 
reduction  of  acreage  and  production  is 
concerned.  I  hope  that  if  that  is  done, 
certainly  it  will  be  done  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis. 

Compulsion  is  one  of  the  things  which 
I  find  difficult  to  accept  in  the  pending 
bill.  I  have  not  familiarized  myself  too 
thoroughly  with  the  wheat  provisions 
of  the  bill,  but  we  are  approaching  a  kind 
of  compulsory  attitude  now  which  is  cer- 
tainly anything  but  to  my  liking,  and 
which  is  a  retreat  from  what  I  had  al- 
ways hoped  would  be  the  real  goal,  that 
is,  the  free  market  goal  for  agriculture 
and  its  preservation  as  a  way  of  life  for 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

It  is  rather  amazing  that  it  was  30 
years  ago  when  I  first  encountered  the 
word  "parity."  I  remember  when  the 
first  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
considered  by  the  Congress,  "parity"  was 
an  entirely  unknown  term  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  country  and  in  our  agricultural 
lexicon.    Other  terms  came  along  with  it. 

That  first  measure  was  considered  by 
the  Congress  when  Henry  Wallace  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was  hoped 
then  that  perhaps  the  supply  could  be 
Reared  to  the  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  that,  by  striking  something  of 
a  balance,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  the 
necessary  leverage  to  the  price  mecha- 
nism in  a  free  market.  After  8  or  9 
years  that  problem  was  not  solved.  A 
.substantial  income  for  agriculture  had 
not  been  achieved.  Meanwhile,  vast 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended  on  the 
continuing  program. 

There  came  a  solution,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  was  an  unhappy  solution  indeed. 
for  it  was  the  solution  of  blood  which 
came  in  1941.  We  could  then  pretty 
well  forget  everything  we  had  learned  in 
the  field,  all  the  formats  and  all  the 
formulas,  and  we  could  think  only  in 
terms  of  the  "spanking"  of  the  tillable 
acres  of  the  country:  on  the  ground  that 
we  were  pursuing  a  very  persuasive 
tiiesi.s,  that  food  would  win  the  war.  It 
was  food  not  only  for  our  own  people  but 
also  for  our  military  forces.  It  went 
further  than  that;  it  was  food  for  the 
military  forces  of  other  countries  with 
whom  we  were  allied  in  that  struggle, 
whose  manpower  had  to  be  taken  from 
the  fields  of  those  countries. 

So  there  was  a  solution,  but  at  long 
last  that  struggle  had  to  come  to  an  end; 
and  it  had  to  be  followed  by  some  kind 
of  an  adjustment,  in  the  hope  that  catas- 
trophe in  the  agricultural  field  would  not 
descend  upon  us. 

I  remember  the  struggle  at  that  time 
to  find  a  compromise  formula,  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  somehow  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  distortions  of  war 
which  affected  every  segment  of  the 
economy,  including  agriculture.  It  was 
hoped  we  could  let  ourselves  down  very 
easily  and  resume  some  kind  of  normal 
course. 
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But  we  quickly  found  that  the  old  for- 
mat, hke  Banquo's  ghost,  came  back  to 
haunt  us.  We  were  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  equate  acres  or  bushels 
or  bales  on  the  one  side  with  our  needs 
both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the  export 
field  on  the  other.  After  a  long  effort, 
30  years  after  having  first  ventured  into 
tiiat  field,  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  the  same  old  problem  and  with  the 
same  general  kind  of  proposal  except  for 
one  addition,  which  is  that  now  we 
speak  a  little  more  lightly  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  so-called  compulsive  feature. 

I  think  it  is  one  reason  why  not  only 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  but  also,  more  importantly,  the 
farm  producers  of  the  country  find  them- 
selves inhospitable  to  what  is  before  us. 
How  easy  it  was  to  talk  about  compul- 
sion when  they  were  talking  about  tur- 
keys, the  possibility  of  setting  a  base 
and  an  allotment,  and  putting  it  on  a 
national  scale.  I  recall  being  in  Chi- 
cago when  the  turkey  raisers  were  in 
convention.  I  know  the  bile  and  hostil- 
ity with  which  they  considered  that 
matter. 

Then  came  the  dairy  proposal  as  first 
submitted  by  the  administration  in  the 
original  bill.  What  hostility  it  created, 
not  to  speak  of  the  severe  penalties  and 
recordkeeping  which  was  required. 

I  remember  the  Secretary's  answer 
when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper]  and  he  were  discu.ssing  the 
question  on  a  TV  panel.  He  passed  over 
the  question  very  lightly  by  saying  that 
evidently  some  rather  overenthusiastic 
young  gentleman  in  his  shop  had  writ- 
ten that  penalty  language  into  the  bill. 
That  is  rather  cavalier  treatment  for 
language  of  that  kind.  Such  attitude 
and  approach  have  now  descended  upon 
us. 

Compulsion  is  easily  come  by.  But  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  set  well  with  the 
farmers  and  generally  with  the  people 
of  the  country,  I  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  say  that  all  of  this  can  be  done  only 
if  there  is  a  referendum  and  if  farmers 
vote  themselves  into  it.  It  would  be  a 
kind  of  self-enslavement.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  those  who  produce  peanuts  or 
tobacco  have  no  particular  animus  to- 
ward referendums  and  toward  putting 
limitations  upon  their  productive  efforts. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out,  first, 
that  those  crops  are  not  generically  food 
products.  Second,  I  point  out  that  only 
a  very  limited  amount  of  acreage  is  in- 
volved. If  we  consider  for  the  moment 
tobacco  acreage,  it  is  a  little  over  1  mil- 
lion acres,  as  against  240 -odd  million 
acres  that  are  considered  in  the  whole 
feed  grain  and  wheat  field.  That  is 
quit^  a  difference.  The  competitive  fac- 
tor is  not  involved.  So  we  could  hardly 
draw  an  analogy  there.  But  compul- 
sion seems  to  come  to  the  end  of  the 
tongue  very  lightly;  and  for  myself,  if 
that  is  the  best  we  can  do,  I  want  no 
part  of  any  compulsive  effort.  I  pro- 
pose, after  my  feeble  observation,  to  reg- 
ister myself  against  the  measure  that  is 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  inquire  how  the  time 
stands. 

The  PRESID1N(3  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday it  was  my  privilege  to  comment 
in  some  detail  upon  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
support  those  amendments,  the  first 
being  called  the  wheat  amendment  and 
the  second  the  feed  grain  amendment. 
I  do  so  particularly  in  the  first  instance — 
the  wheat  amendment — because  I  think 
the  choices  that  ought  to  be  offered  to 
the  wheat  producers,  in  light  of  the  cur- 
rent supply  of  wheat,  should  be  nar- 
rowed to  a  program  of  allotments  and 
a  certificate  plan,  as  compared  to  no  al- 
lotments and  no  certificates  under  an 
open  planning  or  open  acreage  program 
with  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  parity 
price  supports. 

Some  people  have  said  that  is  a  rather 
tough  choice  to  have  to  make.  My  re- 
sponse is  that  it  is  a  choice  that  in  the 
long  run  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer, 
surely  beneficial  to  the  taxpayer,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  domestic  consumption  of 
cereal  grains,  the  requirements  of  our 
commercial  exports,  and  the  require- 
ments of  oui-  international  commitments. 

If  such  is  the  case — and  the  statistical 
information  presented  to  us  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
my  statement  is  true — I  believe  that  the 
Ellender  amendment,  which  would  strike 
out  one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  so- 
called  Mundt  proposal  in  the  committee 
bill,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Furthermore,  while  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams which  we  inaugurated  a  year  ago 
have  been  helpful,  they  have  been  costly 
and  have  not  fully  met  the  problem. 
Under  the  voluntary  programs  we  have 
the  problem  of  the  so-called  noncom- 
plier.  He  is  the  one  who  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  a  better  market  because  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  cooperators — those 
who  are  the  compilers — but  the  same 
noncomplier  who  gets  the  benefit  of  a 
better  market  price,  because  he  is  under 
no  obligation  due  to  his  failure  to  sign 
up,  proceeds  forthwith  to  expand  his 
acreage.  That  is  what  happened  in  the 
feed  grain  program  last  year,  and  it  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  even 
though  a  voluntary  program  under  emer- 
gency provisions  last  year  did  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  handling  the  quantities  of 
feed  grains  and  wheat  that  we  had.  and 
even  though  the  voluntary  program  did 
bring  increased  income  to  the  individual 
farm  operator,  that  program  was  limited 
in  its  effectiveness  in  part  because  the 
noncomplier — the  one  which  did  not  cut 
back  his  acreage,  the  one  who  did  not 
sign  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram— was  able  to  get  a  free  ride.  He 
did  not  do  anything  but  increase  his 
acreage.  He  planted  more,  harvested 
more,  and  took  a  price  that  was  favor- 
ably affected  by  the  compliance  of  the 
cooperators. 

The  Ellender  amendment  seeks  to 
remedy  that  condition.  I  think  it  is  the 
sort  of  amendment  which,  if  given  an 


opportunity,   could   and  should  be   ex- 
ceedingly helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  central  ad- 
vantages of  the  marketing  certificate 
porgram  proposed  by  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee are  lower  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment— which  is  another  way  of  saying 
to  the  taxpayer — and  greater  fiexi- 
bility  for  the  farmers.  The  marketing 
certificates  make  it  possible  to  limit  the 
price  support  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  by  providing  a  means  of 
distinguishing  between  wheat  for  food 
and  export,  to  be  supported  at  the  higher 
price,  and  wheat  for  feed  or  for  export 
without  a  subsidy  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  present  proposal  has  been  before 
the  Senate  in  one  form  or  another  on 
other  occasions.  I  am  hopeful  that  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  it  on  other  occasions 
will  find  it  possible  to  vote  for  it  now. 

The  certificate  provides  a  practical 
means  for  continuing  an  attractive  price 
support  permanently  on  wheat  consumed 
in  this  country  while  keeping  the  door 
open  for  gradually  reducing  the  subsidy 
on  exports  over  a  period  of  time.  That 
would  be  done  by  limiting  the  volume  of 
marketing  certificates  issued,  as  provided 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  As  long  as  the  1962 
wheat  program,  which  is  the  emergency 
temporary  program,  is  continued,  there 
will  be  little  prospect  of  reducing  the  ex- 
port subsidy  cost  to  the  Government. 
Nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  fanners 
can  grow  wheat  as  a  feed  grain  in  place 
of  sorghum  or  barley,  as  both  of  the  key 
advantages  could  be  gained  only  by 
means  of  the  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram. 

The  basic  quantity  and  income  com- 
parisons for  the  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate program  in  1963,  compared  with 
the  old  program  in  1961.  are  as  follows: 
The  support  price  in  1961  was  $1.79  a 
bushel.  Under  the  voluntary  program 
the  support  price  under  the  certificate 
plan  was  about  $2  a  bushel. 

The  volume  of  production  will  come 
down  substantially.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  a  saving  from  $2,228  million 
to  $2,106  miUion,  The  carryover  will  be 
dropped  approximately  200  million 
bushels.  I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of 
program  that  we  ought  to  embrace.  I 
conclude  on  this  note,  and  I  ask  my 
chaiiman  if  I  am  right.  This  program 
will  bring  about  an  orderly  reduction  in 
our  carryover.  It  will  not  bring  about  a 
sudden  cutoff,  but  by  about  200  million 
bushels  less  than  the  first  year,  which 
means  less  cost  for  storage,  which  means 
less  loss  on  in\'entory  damage,  which 
means  less  waste  of  our  land  resources. 
Over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years  we  will  re- 
duce our  carryover,  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  adequate  reserves  for  our  needs, 
especially  reducing  the  cost  to  our  tax- 
payers while  at  the  same  time  providing 
a  minimum  price  support  of  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.    MUNDT.      Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  is  involved?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  ten  minutes  re- 
maining I  should  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  issues  which 
are  involved  in  the  forthcoming  vote. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  advantages  of  the  so-called 
certificate  plan  for  wheat;  very  little 
about  the  basic  issue  involved  in  the 
Ellender  amendment. 

As  I  said  in  my  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  Tuesday's  Record  there  are  a 
great  many  wheat  farmers  who  believe 
that  there  are  advantages  in  the  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  also  a  great 
many  wheat  farmers  and  a  great  many 
agricultural  economic  authorities  who 
believe  the  plan  is  not  satisfactory'  or 
acceptable. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  permit  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America  themselves  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  functions,  to  the  requirements,  and 
to  the  authorities  of  a  new  proposal. 

I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  follow 
the  arguments  of  those  who  say,  "This 
is  a  wonderful  program,  and  this  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  the  wheat  farmer,  it 
would  protect  his  income  and  preserve 
his  freedom,  and  this  is  a  very  attractive 
program,  but  we  are  afraid  to  submit  it 
together  with  the  present  wheat  pro- 
gram to  a  vote  of  the  wheat  farmers  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  they  will  vote  it 
down." 

I  cannot  understand  that  kind  of  logic. 
It  seems  to  me  such  a  sensible  thing 
to  say,  "Let  us  present  the  program,  with 
all  its  fine  adjectives,  and  with  its  at- 
tractive statistics,  and  compare  it  with 
the  alternative  of  continuing  the  present 
program,  which  has  been  working  satis- 
factorily from  the  standpoint  of  reducing 
surpluses,  and  which  has  been  protecting 
at  least  to  a  reasonable  degree  the  in- 
come of  the  wheat  farmer,  although  still 
inadequate  and  still  below  parity.  What 
in  the  world  is  wrong  with  telling  the 
wheat  farmer  that  he  can  choose  be- 
tween two  alternatives?  Why  should  we 
tell  the  wheat  farmers  that  we  cannot 
trust  their  judgment?  Why  should  we 
tell  the  wheat  farmer,  "We  doubt  your 
ability.  We  think  you  are  too  stupid  and 
too  selfish  and  too  shortsighted  to  choose 
wisely  between  two  possible  programs 
for  wheat"? 

I  am  among  those  Senators  who  believe 
that  we  should  not  try  to  run  every- 
thing from  Washington.  I  say  to  my 
southern  friends,  who  are  determined  to 
impose  these  new  restrictions  upon  us, 
who  suddenly  have  become  infatuated 
with  the  idea  of  strict  Government  con- 
trols, that  they  are  llirting  with  a  dan- 
gerous undertaking  which  is  certain  to 
come  back  to  plague  them  later.  I  say 
to  them,  "You  may  be  able  to  get  the 
votes  on  this  amendment.  You  may  be 
able  to  deny  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
North  an  honest  chance  to  decide  which 
program  they  want.  You  may  compel 
them  to  face  the  ugly  alternative  of  tak- 
ing a  program  that  you  want  them  to 
take  or  have  no  price  supports.  You  can 
do  that,  but  you  cannot  do  it  and  re- 


main immune   from   what  is  going  to 
follow." 

I  notice  already  some  amendments 
among  this  great  pile  of  amendments  on 
my  desk,  which  provide,  so  far  as  title 
I  is  concerned,  "All  risht:  so  you  want 
to  involve  the  Federal  Government  in 
making  recreational  areas  out  of  farm 
lands. 

These  amendments  insist,  in  that  case, 
that  thes(!  areas  be  integrated  areas." 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  they 
should  be.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
cannot  spend  public  money,  collected 
from  all  the  taxpayers  generally,  and 
deny  the  advantages  of  these  areas  to 
any  segment  of  the  population. 

That  is  inherent  in  the  bill,  because  we 
are  talking  in  terms  of  trying  to  develop 
additional  Federal  controls,  because  our 
southern  friends  are  tryincr  to  1. 11  us. 
"You  cannot  let  people  make  any  de- 
cisions." They  are  reversing  them.sel-es 
in  this  field,  in  this  philosophy,  from 
their  usual  stand,  and  are  tryinc  to  force 
people  to  succumb  to  direction  from 
Washington.  They  cannot  do  it  and  lone; 
remain  immune  from  the  other  conse- 
quences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  open  un 
the  pasture  and  let  the  stalking  horse 
of  Federal  control  loose,  we  are  not  ^oinn; 
to  be  able  to  put  the  bit  in  its  mouth 
and  tell  it  where  it  is  to  po.  or  wliom 
the  horse  can  kick  and  how  hard. 

The  question  is,  "Do  you  tru.-^t  the 
farmers,  or  don't  you?  Do  you  hone.stly 
believe  that  because  you  have  been 
elected  to  the  Senate  you  arc  so  wise 
that  you  can  tell  the  farmers  that  they 
cannot  even  have  the  right  to  vote  as 
to  which  of  the  proposals  they  prefer':'" 
If  we  go  that  far  here  we  certainly  arc 
trying  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  wi.sdom 
and  an  omnipotence  and  an  authority 
which  we  should  be  most  reluctant  to 
exercise. 

If  I  know  the  farmers  of  America — 
and  I  think  I  know  them  well — they  are 
not  going  to  welcome  the  fellow  who 
comes  to  them  after  the  recess  and  ad- 
dresses them  and  tries  to  explain  to 
them  why  he  did  not  trust  their  judg- 
ment and  why  he  thinks  he  is  so  much 
wiser  that  he  will  not  even  give  them  a 
choice  between  two  fairly  attractive  pro- 
grams, r  do  not  know  how  the 
farmers  of  South  Dakota  would  vote  on 
the  certificate  plan.  They  might  vote 
for  it,  or  they  might  vote  against  it. 
Speaking  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  a  great  deal  more  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  wheat  farmers  of 
my  State  to  solve  this  problem  than  I 
do  in  ability  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  South,  when  they  try  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  about  wheat  legislation.  Normally 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  farming 
areas  of  the  North  have  relied  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  cotton  people  of  the 
South  to  work  out  programs  which  are 
advantageous  to  the  cotton  industry. 
What  they  now  propose  is  a  poor  kind 
of  reciprocity,  it  seems  to  me.  There 
will  come  a  time  when  all  the  areas  of 
the  country  are  heard  from,  not  only 
those  that  represent  the  cotton  industry. 
We  ar?  told.  "Unle.ss  you  take  this 
program,  something  will  happen  to  the 
cotton    program   sometime    later."     We 


spent  all  last  week  debating  what  should 
be  done  about  cotton.  We  tried  to  say, 
"While  you  are  saving  the  cotton  farmer 
by  tariff  action,  why  do  we  not  also  do 
something  for  the  poultry  producer  and 
the  beef  producer?" 

The  reply  was,  "No,  we  have  got  to 
take  care  of  this  cotton  problem  now. 
We  will  take  care  of  you  later," 

So  here  we  are  again  this  week.  Here 
we  have  the  same  representatives  from 
the  cotton  States  who  tasted  blood  and 
success,  saying,  "We  have  this  scheme 
for  the  wheat  farmer,  which  is  so  bad 
that  we  know  it  would  be  rejected  if  the 
farmers  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  as  an 
alternative  to  existing  programs.  How- 
ever, we  have  the  votes  in  the  Senate  to 
force  it  on  the  wheat  farmers." 

Perhaps  they  have  the  votes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  they  are  flirting  with  a  dan- 
gerous philosophy.  It  is  the  kind  of 
game  that  can  be  played  on  both  sides 
of  the  hne.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper 
lc:-;islation,  when  we  have  a  chance  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  producers  of  the 
country,  whose  livelihood  depends  upon 
a  good  wheat  program,  not  to  offer  them 
a  choice  between  two  workable  alterna- 
tive programs,  I  think  we  act  in  poor 
grace  when  we,  as  Senators,  say.  "We 
arc  going  to  deny  you  the  right  of  fran- 
chi.'^e:  we  are  going  to  deny  you  the  right 
to  vote  as  between  two  attractive  pro- 
grams concerning  wheat.  We  are  going 
to  hold  a  pistol  to  your  head.  We  are 
going  to  submit  a  new  program  and  then 
\vc  are  going  to  put  a  pistol  at  your  head 
and  tell  you  how  to  vote.  Either  you 
vote  on  the  administration's  proposal  or 
you  lose  all  price  supports. 

I  hope  the  Ellender  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to 
tiie  di.stinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  What  he  is  now  suggesting  is 
not  a  choice  between  two  new  programs. 
The  question  is  whether  some  old  pro- 
pram  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble 
will  be  retained. 

The  bill  contains  a  program  for  a 
two-price  system,  one  which  has  been 
worked  over  for  the  past  20  years,  The 
Senate  should  know  about  it  and  how- 
it  works.  After  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foresti"y  voted  for  the  two- 
price  system,  it  was  then  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  said.  "let 
us  give  the  farmers  an  alternate  plan." 
What  is  that  alternate  plan?  It  is  to 
let  the  present  emergency  program  con- 
tinue for  2  more  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  2  years,  after  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent,  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  program,  a  program  which 
has.  I  repeat,  given  us  so  much  trouble 
and  has  been  so  costly.  That  is  what 
the  Mundt  proposal  means. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
farmers  will  have  the  right  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  a  new  program,  a  pro- 
gram which,  I  believe,  will  inure  in  the 
long  nin  to  their  benefit,  because  if  the 
program  which  is  now  on  the  statute 
books  continues,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  farm  program  will  be  en- 
dangered. 
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I  have  placed  in  ^vriting  a  few  of  the 
losses  which  were  sustained  in  recent 
years  by  the  Government  through  the 
wheat  program.  Lc;  us  not  forget  that 
for  the  past  several  years  we  have  tried 
in  vain  to  change  the  program.  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  in  1959  which  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower.  That 
bill  would  have  reduced  the  55-million- 
acre  minimum  as  in  would  be  reduced 
in  the  bill  before  tlie  Senate.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  min.mum  acreage  fixed 
in  the  law  is  55  million,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  cannot  deal  with  the 
wheat  problem  wheri  the  wheat  acreage 
needed  Is  less  than  55  million  acres. 
What  we  are  seekinij  to  do  is  to  reduce 
that  acreage  so  than  production  will  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  requirements. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  pointed  out  the 
huge  amount  of  wh(;at  which  has  been 
made  available  undei-  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

Title  I  agreements  as  of  December  31, 
1961,  have  been  sig:ied  for  the  sale  of 
2.322,770,000  bushels  of  wheat  with  an 
export  market  value  of  $3.8  billion;  but 
the  cost  to  the  Con-modity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  $6.3  billion.  The  rest  was 
loss.  That  occurred  under  the  program 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
for  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

In  addition,  the  Ck)vernment  has  do- 
nated hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  peoples 
in  underdeveloped  cauntries  under  titles 
n  and  ni   of  the  sane  act. 

While  the  export  inarket  values  of  the 
wheat  sold  for  foreign  currencies 
amounted  to  $3.8  billion,  the  Govern- 
ment had  invested  in  the  same  wheat 
$6.3  billion.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  lost  $2,5  billion  on 
these  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  permanent  wheat 
program  that  we  now  have  on  the  books 
has  been  a  very  cosily  one.  In  my  esti- 
mation, it  must  be  changed  to  a  more 
realistic  program  such  as  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  now  included  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Carrying  charges  alone  for  wheat  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $399,4 
million.  These  carrying  charges  in- 
clude storage,  handling,  and  interest  on 
investment.  Yesterday  I  placed  in  the 
record  a  table  showing  these  costs  in  de- 
tail. 

As  that  record  snows,  of  the  $1,154 
million  which  was  paid  last  year  for  the 
storage,  handling,  and  all  other  costs  of 
wheat  and  other  feed  grains.  78  percent 
of  that  huge  amount  is  chargeable  to 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains. 

The  wheat  program  in  effect  for  this 
year  is  only  an  emergency  expedient 
which  is  costly  and  does  not  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem.  The  Department 
estimates  that  payments  under  this 
emergency  program  will  amount  to 
about  $345  million.  These  payments 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  carry- 
ing charges  that  a-e  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  stor:ng  the  huge  quan- 
tities now  owned  by  them.  Both  the 
payments  to  farmers  and  the  carrying 
charges  are  in  add:tion  to  the  export 
subsidies  of  about  (0  cents  per  bushel 
that  is  paid  on  eve-y  bushel  of  wheat 
moving  into  export,   whether  it  be  for 


dollars  or  for  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  take  steps  at  this  time 
to  correct  the  inequities  that  exist  in  the 
permanent  wheat  law. 

Under  the  price  support  program, 
losses  on  wheat  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  through  December  31,  1961, 
amounts  to  $1,798,261,275.  The  export 
subsidies  paid  amounts  to  $557,837,104. 
In  addition,  the  exjKtrt  subsidy  payment 
under  the  International  "Wheat  Agree- 
ment amounts  to  $1,215,021,000.  Sec- 
tion 32  funds,  which  were  used  for 
export  payments  during  the  interim  pe- 
riods when  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  was  unsigned,  amounts  to 
$24,232,000  for  a  total  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cost  of  $3,595,351,379,  ex- 
cluding Public  Law  480  costs. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  costly 
program.  This  program  needs  to  be 
changed  in  all  good  conscience.  The 
Senate  should  act  now  to  correct  the 
situation  by  adopting  my  amendment 
and  substituting  for  the  present  costly 
program  a  more  equitable  program 
which  we  call  the  "Wheat  Certificate 
Plan.  Under  this  program,  production 
will  be  brought  in  line  with  require- 
ments, the  cost  to  the  Government  will 
be  minimized,  because  we  will  not  have 
to  acquire  and  store  huge  quantities  of 
wheat  which  are  neither  needed  nor 
necessary,  and  farm  income  of  producers 
will  in  the  long  run  be  improved  im- 
measurably under  a  realistic  program. 

For  the  first  3  years  while  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpwration  is  getting  rid 
of  its  stocks,  farmers  will  receive  pay- 
ments of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  normal 
production  on  diverted  acres.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  it  is  anticipated  that 
stocks  will  have  been  reduced  to  reason- 
able levels  and  that  acerage  allotments 
could  then  be  increased. 

This  program  will  be  good  for  the 
farmers  and  be  good  for  the  Government 
and  be  good  for  consumers.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  now  by  adopting 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cost  or  Wheat  Program 

Dollars 
Price  supfxirt  losses  October 
17.    1933.    through   Decem- 
ber 31,  1961 1.798.261.275 

Other    costs.    Including    ex- 
port    subsidy 557,837,104 

International   Wheat  Agree- 
ment   export    subsidies...     1,215,021,000 
Section   32   funds   used 24,232,000 

Total   CCC   costs 3,595,351,379 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  huge  losses  which  are  being  suffered 
by  the  taxpayers.  I  maintain  that  the 
two-price  system  of  the  wheat  program 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  farmers,  because 
in  the  next  3  years  they  will  be  paid 
for  diverted  acres.  They  will  have  their 
fair  share  of  the  billion  bushels  that 
will  be  required.    In  fact,  in  the  law,  as 


Senators  know,  the  minimum  is  1  billion 
bushels,  and  fanners  will  have  their  fair 
share  of  that  production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  price  support  on  what  the  farmer 
produces  under  the  certificate  plan  will 
be  approximately  $2  a  bushel? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says.  It  is  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  program  will  reduce  the  supply  by 
about  200  million  bushels  a  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Approximately  so. 
It  is  believed  that  in  3  or  4  years  there 
will  be  almost  the  normal  carryover. 
That  is  the  purpose,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  diverted 
acres  will  be  paid  for  under  diversion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;   exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  HICKEY  (when  his  name  was 
called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll 1.  If  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea,"  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."     I  withhold  my  vote 

The  rollcall  was  concluded, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  TMr, 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr, 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr,  KerrI,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  1  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr,  John- 
ston! are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr, 
Gruening  1  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHKL]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
T-ould  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
FMr.  Tow^kr]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
v.ould  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  53, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[No.  57  Leg.] 
YEAS — 53 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bible 

Hill 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan 

Pell 

Cannon 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Church 

Liong.  Hawaii 

RusseU 

Clark 

Ijong,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magniason 

Smith,  Mass. 

D3Uglas 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Engle 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Krvln 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pul  bright 

Metcalf 

Yarbo  rough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 36 

Aiken 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

Allott 

Dworsbak 

Murphy 

Beall 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fong 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Case.  N.J. 

Javits 

Stennls 

Case.S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Butler 

Hlckey 

McGee 

CarroU 

Johnston 

Tower 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Gruenlng 

Kuchel 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  amendments  identified 
as  "5-21-62 — A,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  El- 
LENDER  are  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  6  on  page  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  15  on  page  18,  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"StTBTTTLE  A FEED  GRAINS 

"Sec.  301.  Subtitle  B  of  tlUe  m  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938,    as 


amended,    Is  further  amended   by  Inserting 
after  part  VI  a  new  part  VII  as  follows : 

"  'Part  VII — Marketing  quotas — Feed  grains 

"  Xeglslatlve  Findings 

"  'Sec.  360a.  The  production  of  feed  grains 
Is  a  vital  part  of  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  United  States.  Feed  grains  move  al- 
most wholly  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  the  form  of  grains,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products. 

"  'Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally 
deficient  supplies  of  feed  grains  on  the  na- 
tional market  acutely  and  directly  burden, 
obstruct,  and  affect  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  When  the  available  supply  of 
feed  grains  Is  excessive,  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  are  unreasonably  low  and  farmers 
overexpand  livestock  production  to  find  out- 
lets for  fijed  grains.  Excessive  supplies  of 
feed  grains  cause  the  marketing  of  excessive 
supplies  o:f  livestock  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  at  sacrificial  prices,  endanger  the 
financial  stability  of  producers,  and  overtax 
the  handling,  processing,  and  transportatlcin 
facilities  through  which  the  flow  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  feed  grain.=;. 
livestock,  and  livestock  products  is  directed 
Deficient  supplies  of  feed  grains  result  in 
substantii.l  decreases  in  livestock  production 
and  In  ar.  Inadequate  fiow  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  with  the  consequence  of  unrea- 
sonably h.gh  prices  to  consumers  and  loss  of 
markets  for  producers. 

"  'Although  certain  feed  grains  are  better 
suited  for  production  in  some  areas  than 
other  feetl  grains,  in  general,  one  of  several 
feed  grains  can  be  grown  on  the  same  land. 
A  marketing  program  which  provides  fur  a 
single  quota  applicable  to  feed  grains  and 
which  permits  producers  to  determine,  with- 
in the  quota,  which  feed  grains  they  shall 
produce  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
the  Act  and  will  permit  producers  the  max- 
imum amount  of  freedom  of  choice  consist- 
ent with  the  attainment  of  the  policy  of 
the  Act. 

"  'The  conditions  affecting  the  production 
and  marketing  of  feed  grains  are  such  that, 
without  Federal  assistance,  farmer.s,  indi- 
vidually or  In  cooperation,  cannot  effec- 
tively provide  for  a  balanced  supply  of  feed 
grains  and  the  orderly  miirketing  of  feed 
grains  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
at  prices  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  to 
farmers  and  consumers 

"  'The  national  public  interest  and  gen- 
eral welfare  require  that  the  burdens  on 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  above  de- 
scribed be  removed  by  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral power.  Feed  grains  which  do  not  move 
in  the  f 01  m  of  feed  grains  outside  of  the 
State  where  they  are  produced  are  so  closely 
and  substantially  related  to  feed  grains 
which  mo.-e  in  the  form  of  feed  grains  out- 
side of  the  State  wliere  they  are  produced, 
and  have  such  a  close  and  substantial  rela- 
tion to  the  volume  and  price  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  that  It  Is  necessary  to  regu- 
late feed  f^ralns  which  do  not  move  outside 
of  the  State  where  they  are  produced  to  the 
extent  set  forth  In  his  Act. 

"  'The  diversion  of  substantial  acreage 
from  feed  grains  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus  supply  or 
which  will  be  In  surplus  supply  If  they  are 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age would  burden,  obstruct,  and  adversely 
affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
such  commodities,  and  would  adversely  afTect 
the  prices  of  such  commodities  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  Small  changes 
In  the  supply  of  a  commodity  could  create 
a  sufficient  surplus  to  affect  seriously  the 
price  of  sach  commodity  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Large  changes  in  the 
supply  of  .such  commodity  could  have  a  more 
acute  effect  on  the  price  of  the  commodity 
in    Interstate    and    foreign    commerce    and. 


also,  could  overtax  the  handling,  process- 
ing, and  transportation  facilities  through 
which  the  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  In  «uch  commodity  Is  directed. 
Such  adverse  effects  caused  by  overproduc- 
tion in  one  year  could  further  result  in  a 
deficient  supply  of  tlie  commodity  In  the 
succeeding  year,  causing  excessive  Increases 
In  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  such  year.  It  Is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  prevent  acreage  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
be  used  to  produce  commodities  which  are 
in  surplus  supply  or  which  will  be  In  surplus 
supply  if  they  are  permitted  to  be  grown  on 
the  diverted  acreage. 

"  'National  marketing  quota 
"  Sec.  360(b).  (a)  Whenever  prior  to  June 
20  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  In 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a  marketing  quota  program,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive, the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  in  effect  for  such  marketing  year 
and  for  either  the  following  marketing  year 
or  the  following  two  marketing  years,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  and  dechires  in  such 
proclamation  that  a  two-  or  three-year  mar- 
keting quota  program  is  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  policy  of  the  Act, 

"'(bl  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
feed  grains  has  been  proclaimed  for  any 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  detcr- 
iTiine  and  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 
year  not  earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than 
June  20  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 
The  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  feed  grains  for  any  m:irketlng  year 
shall  be  an  amount  of  feed  grains  which, 
during  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
estimates  (i)  will  be  utilized  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  the  volume  of 
livestfx:k  (including  poultry)  and  livestock 
products  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
domestic  consumption  and  export  require- 
ments, (ill  will  be  utUized  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  as  food,  food 
products,  and  beverages,  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  feed  grains,  (Hi)  will  be  utilized 
in  the  United  States  for  seed  and  industrial 
uses,  and  (iv)  will  be  exported  either  in  the 
form  of  feed  grains  or  products  thereof;  less 
(A)  an  amount  of  feed  graii.s  equal  to  the 
estimated  imports  of  feed  grains  Into  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year 
and.  (B)  If  the  stocks  of  feed  grains  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive, 
an  amount  of  feed  grains  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  a  desirable  reduction  in  such 
marketing  year  in  such  stocks  to  achieve  tl.e 
policy  of  the  Act;  Provided.  That  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  totnl  stocks  of  feed 
grains  in  the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  asstire 
an  adeqxiate  carryover  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing marketing  year,  the  national  marketing 
quota  otherwise  determined  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  assure  an  adequate 
carryover;  And  provided  further.  That  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains  for 
any  marketing  year  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  tor.s 

"■(c)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  feed  grains  for 
any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  has  reason 
U)  believe  that,  because  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  because  of  a  material  increase  in 
the  demand  for  feed  grains,  the  national 
marketing  quota  should  be  terminated  or  the 
amount  thereof  Increased,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  such  action  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in 
the  demand  for  feed  grains.  If,  on  the  basis 
of    such   Investigation,    the    Secretary    finds 


that  iuch  action  Is  necessary,  he  shall  Im- 
mediately proclaim  such  finding  and  the 
amount  of  any  nich  Increaae  found  by  him 
to  be  necessary  and  ;hereupcMi  nieh  national 
marketing  quota  iliall  be  so  Increased  or 
terminated.  In  case  any  national  marketing 
quota  Is  Increased  mider  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  prov  de  for  such  Increase  by 
Increasing  acreage  allotments  established 
under  this  part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

"  'National  Acreage  Allotment 
"  'Sicc.  360c.  When.»ver  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains 
is  proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  at  Uie  saoie  time  shall  proclaim 
a  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop 
of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  year  in  whch  such  marketing  year 
begins.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
expected  yields  and  expected  tmderplantlngs 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together 
with  the  expected  production  (1)  on  in- 
creased acreage  resulting  from  exemptions 
pursuant  to  sections  360f  and  360k,  and  (2) 
of  silage  on  acreage  excluded  from  the  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  pursuant  to  section 
301ia)(ll),  make  ai  ailable  a  supply  of  feed 
grains  equal  to  the  rational  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  such  marketing  year. 

"  Apportionment  of  National  Acreage 
Allotment 

" 'Sec.  360d  (ai  7he  national  acreage  al- 
lotment for  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  less  a 
reserve  acreage  of  nc  t  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  tise  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  this  sectlin.  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States 
on  the  ba£is  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  each  State.  Tie  State  base  acreage  of 
feed  grains  shall  b<  the  average  acreage  of 
feed  grains  in  the  State  during  the  base 
period,  adjusted  pti:'suant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"'(b)(1)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  gra.ns,  less  a  reserve  acreage 
of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for 
use  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  cou  itles  in  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
each  county.  The  county  base  acreage  of 
feed  grains  shall  hv  the  average  acreage  of 
feed  grains  In  the  county  during  the  bare 
period,  adjusted  pu;suant  to  subsection  (di 
of  this  section. 

"  '(2)  Tlie  reserve  acreage  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  by  the  Sec  elary  to  make  increases 
in  coiuity  acreage  illotments  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  need£  of  counties  for  an  addi- 
tional share  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment because  of  reclamation  and  other  new 
areas  coming  into  tlie  production  of  feed 
grains. 

"  '(C)(1)  The  couiity  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  tljough  tlie  county  com- 
mittee, among  the  farms  in  the  county  on 
the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  each  farm.  The  :  arm  base  acreage  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  of  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  during  the  base  period, 
adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  id)  of  this 
section. 

"  '(2)  The  reserve  acreage  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available: 

"  '(A)  For  apport'oument  to  farms  which 
were  eligible  to  receive  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments under  this  fart,  but  which  through 
error  did  not  rccelvi;  such  allotments; 

"  '(B)  For  making  increases  in  farm  acre- 
age allotments  on  .he  basis  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  factors;  tillable  acres, 
type  of  soil,  topography,  established  crop-ro- 
t.aUon  practices  on  the  farm,  hardships,  in- 
equities In  allotment,  and  such  other  factors 
a£  the  Secretary  de:ermines  should  be  con- 


sidered for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  farm  acreage  allotments;   and 

"■(C)  For  apportionment  to  farms  for 
which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  not  de- 
termined because  there  were  no  acreages  of 
feed  grains  on  such  farms  during  the  base 
period  on  the  basts  of  the  following  factors; 
the  suitability  of  the  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of 
the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  oper- 
ator is  dependent  on  Income  from  farming 
for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  farm  acreage 
allotments, 

"'(d)  In  determining  the  State,  couniv. 
and  farm  base  acreages — 

'  '  (1 )  the  base  period  shall  be  the  calendar 
years  1969  and  1960  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining acreage  allotments  for  the  1963, 
1964,  and  1965  crop  of  feed  grains;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  acreage  allot- 
ments for  subsequent  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  base  period  shall  be  the  two  most  recent 
calendar  years  during  which  a  marketing 
quota  program  was  in  effect  for  which  sta- 
tistics of  Uie  Federal  Government  are  avail- 
able; 

"'(2)  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments as  he  determines  are  necessary  for 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest,  land  which 
Is  regarded  as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
feed  grains  under  Federal  farm  programs, 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  under  this  part,  established  crop- 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  and  .'•uch 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  fair  and  equitable  base  acreages; 

"'(3»  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  excluded  in  determining  the  average 
acreage  of  feed  grains  for  the  State,  county, 
or  farm,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  farm 
which  is  exempt  from  the  farm  marketing 
quota  under  the  small-farm  exemption  In 
section  360f,  or  under  the  exemption  in  sec- 
tion 360k,  the  acreage  on  the  farm  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  farm  base  acreage,  shall  not  be 
excluded. 

"  '(4)  the  acreage  of  wheat  produced  oil 
the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment pursuant  to  the  exemption  pro- 
vided In  section  335(f),  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  part  VII,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  deter- 
mining the  average  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  tlie  State,  county,  or  farm,  and  shall  not 
be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  wheat  in  de- 
termining the  small-farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  pursuant  to  section  335, 

"   Geographical  Applicability 
'■  Sec    360e.  This    part   VII   shall    be   ap- 
plicable   to    the    continental    United    States 
excluding  Alaska. 

"  'Small  Farm  Exemption 

"  Sec.  36uf.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  no  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  with  a  farm  acrejsge 
allotment  of  less  than  twenty-five  acres  if 
the  acreage  of  such  crop  of  feed  grains  does 
not  exceed  the  smaller  of  (A)  the  farm  base 
acreage  determined  for  the  farm,  or  (B) 
twenty-five  acres  unless  the  operator  elects 
In  writing  on  a  form  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  subject  to 
the  fann  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota.  If  the  operator  of  any  stich  farm 
falls  to  make  such  election  with  respect  to 
any  crop  of  feed  grains,  (1)  for  the  purposes 
of  section  360h.  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  smaller  of  (Aj  the  farm  base  acre- 


age, or  (B)  twenty-five  acres,  (il)  the  land- 
use  provisions  of  section  360J  shall  t>e  Inap- 
plicable to  the  farm,  and  (111)  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support, 

"  'Referendum 

'■  Sec.  360g.  If  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  one,  two,  or  three  mar- 
keting years  la  proclaimed,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
proclamation  Is  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret 
ballot,  of  farmers  to  determine  whether  they 
favor  or  oppose  marketing  quotas  for  the 
marketing  year  or  years  for  which  pro- 
claimed. Any  producer  who  has  a  feed  grain 
base  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  In  any  referen- 
dum held  pursuant  to  this  section,  except 
a  producer  who  has  a  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment of  less  than  twenty-five  acres  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  vote  unless  the  farm  operator 
elected,  pursuant  to  section  360f,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  m.-ir- 
ketlng  quota.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
the  results  of  any  referendum  held  here- 
under within  thirty  days  after  th;  date  of 
such  referendum,  and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  voted 
against  marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  that  marketing  quotas  will  not  be 
In  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  feed 
grains  produced  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  referendum  Is  held.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  mar- 
keting quotas  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
marketing  years,  no  referendum  shall  be 
held  for  tJie  subsequent  year  or  years  of 
such  period. 

"  'Compliance 

"  Sec  360h.  (a)(1)  The  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
the  actual  prcxluctlon  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing 
excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop;  Provided,  That  the  farm 
marketing  excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  actual  production  of  tlie  number  of 
acres  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  In  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop,  if 
the  prcxlucer.  In  accordance  with  repuia- 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  within 
the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to 
Llie  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual 
production  of  such  crop  of  feed  grains  on 
the  f;u-m:  Provided  further,  That  if  there  is 
an  acreage  of  more  than  one  feed  gialn  on 
the  farm,  in  determining  wlilch  acareage  Is 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  the 
acreage  of  the  feed  grain  or  grains  which 
has  the  highest  value,  based  on  the  normal 
yield  of  the  feed  grain  on  the  farm  mu'tl- 
pUed  by  the  basic  county  support  rate  for 
the  feed  grain,  shall  be  considered  as  f.e 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  al'ot- 
ment. 

"■i2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
(i)  actual  producrtion"  of  any  number  cf 
acres  of  a  feed  grain  on  a  farm  means  the 
actual  average  yield  of  such  feed  grain  on 
the  farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
acres  of  such  feed  grain,  and  (11)  "normal 
prcxluctlon'  of  any  number  of  acres  of  a 
feed  grain  on  a  farm  means  the  normal  yield 
of  such  feed  grain  on  the  farm  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  acres  of  such  feed  grain.  The 
normal  yield  of  any  feed  grain  for  a  farm 
shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  such 
feed  grain  on  the  farm  during  the  five  cal- 
endar years  Immediately  preceding  the  ycrr 
in  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
and  for  trends  in  yields.  If  for  any  such 
year  the  data  are  not  available  or  there  is 
no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accoia  .nee 
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with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  Into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions,  trends  In  yields,  the  normal  yield 
for  the  county,  the  normal  yields  for  similar 
or  adjacent  farms,  and  the  yield  In  years 
for  which  data  are  a-allable. 

■■  '(3)  In  determining  the  farm  marketing 
quota  and  farm  marketing  excess,  (1)  any 
acreage  of  a  feed  grain  remaining  after  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  dis- 
posal of  excess  acres  of  such  feed  grain  shall 
be  included  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm,  and  the  production  thereof  shall 
be  appraised  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  such  production,  (II) 
any  acreage  of  any  feed  grain  classified  as 
wheat  acreage  pursuant  to  section  3601  shall 
not  be  considered  feed  grain  acreage,  and 
(Ul)  any  acreage  of  feed  grains  disposed  of 
in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  such  date  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excluded 
In  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota 
and  farm  marketing  excess,  and  (Iv)  any 
acreage  of  barley  disposed  of  by  grazing  not 
later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  the 
harvest  of  barley  normally  begins  In  the 
county  or  the  area  within  the  county  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  determining  the  farm  marketing 
quota  and  farm  marketing  excess.  Market- 
ing quotas  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
in  effect  with  respect  to  feed  grains  harvested 
in  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins  notwithstanding  that  the 
feed  grains  are  marketed  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  such  marketing  year. 

•■■(bi  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas 
are  In  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed 
grains,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  any  feed 
grain  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for 
marketing,  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  market- 
ing excess  of  feed  grains  at  a  rate  per  bushel 
on  the  amount  of  feed  grains  In  the  farm 
marketing  excess  equal  to  65  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  of  the  particular  feed  grain 
Involved  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested.  Each  producer 
having  an  Interest  in  the  crop  of  feed  grains 
on  any  farm  for  which  a  farm  marketing 
excess  of  feed  grains  Is  determined  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  entire 
amount  of  the  penalty  on  the  farm  market- 
ing excess. 

"  '(c)  If  the  farm  marketing  excess  Is  ad- 
Justed  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual  pro- 
duction as  heretofore  provided,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  twice  the  nor- 
mal production  and  as  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  actual  production  shall  be  returned 
to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

"'(d)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm 
pay  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  ex- 
cess of  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  entire 
crop  of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm 
and  any  subsequent  crop  of  feed  grains  sub- 
ject to  marketing  quotas  In  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  an  interest  shall  be  subject  to  a 
lien  In  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  the  penalty. 

"  (e)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  feed  grains  is  paid,  each 
bushel  of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  such 
penalty  on  each  bushel  of  feed  grains  which 
is  sold  by  the  producer  to  any  person  with- 
in the  United  States  shall  be  paid  by  the 
buyer,  who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
prodvicer.  If  the  buyer  falls  to  collect  such 
penalty,  such  buyer  and  all  persons  entitled 
to  share  In  the  feed  grains  marketed  from 
the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such  penalty. 
"'(fi  The  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
or  collection  of  the  penalty  on  any  amount 
of  feed  grains  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest 
thereon    at   the   rate   of   6    per   centum   per 


annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes 
due  until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  pen- 
alty. 

"  'Substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
"  'Sec.  3601.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
producers  of  wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
and  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines win  not  impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  this  subtitle  B. 

" "Land  Use 

""Sec.    aeoj.    (aiili    During    any    year    in 
which  marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains  are 
in  effect,  'he  producers  on  any  farm  (except 
a  farm  for  whiclT  a  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
established   pursuant   to  section   360d{c)(2) 
(Cn  on  which  any  rrnp  is  produced  on  acre- 
age  required    to   be   diverted   from    the   pro- 
duction o:'  feed  grains  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty   on    such    crop,    in    addition    to    any 
marketing  quota  penally  applicatjle  to  such 
crop,  as  provided   in  this  subsection,  unless 
(i)  the  crop  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
one  which  is  not  in  surplus  supply  and  will 
not  be  in  surplus  supply  if  it  is  permitted  to 
be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  or  as  one 
the  production   of  which   will   not   substan- 
tially impair  the  purpose  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  or  di)  no  feed  grains  are  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  and  the  prtxlucers  huve 
laot  filed  m  agreement  or  a  statement  of  in- 
tention to  participate  m   the   payment  pro- 
gram formulated  pursu;int  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section      The  acreage  required  to  be 
diverted  'rom  the  pr<iduction  of  feed  grains 
on  the  farm  shall  be  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  :he  amount  by  which  the  b.ase  acre- 
age of  fe-?d  grains  for  the  farm   exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains.    The 
actual    p"oduction    of    any    crop    subject    to 
penalty    under    this   subsection    ."^hall    be   re- 
garded   a;,    available   for   marketing    and    the 
penalty  cn  such  crop  shall  be  computed  on 
the  actuiil   acreage  of  such  crop  at  the  rate 
of    65    per    centum    of    tlie    parity    price    per 
bushel,  as  of  M.iy   1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  th'i  crop  is  harvested   of  the  feed  grain 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal   feed    grain    produced    In    the    county, 
multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  for  such  feed 
grain   as  defined   in   section   360h(ai       Until 
the  producers  on  any  farm  pay  the  penalty 
on  such  crop,  the  entire  crop  of  feed  grains 
produced   on   the   farm   and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  fi'Cd  grains  subject  to  marketing  quo- 
tas  in    which    the   producer   has  an   interest 
shall    be   subject   to    a   lien    in   favor   of    the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
Each  producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop 
or  crops  on  acreage  diverted  or  required  to 
be    diverted    from    the    production    of    feed 
grains   shall    be   jointly   and   severally   liable 
for  the  entire  amount  of  the  penalty.     The 
Secretary    may   require    the   penalty   on    the 
production  of  crops  on  the  diverted  acreage 
to    be    collected    by    the    purchaser    of    feed 
grains  produced  on  the  farm      The  persons 
liable  for   the   payment  or  collection  of  the 
penalty    under    this    section    shall    be    liable 
also   for    Interest    thereon    at   the    rate    of    6 
per   centum   per   annum   from   the   date   the 
penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  such  penalty. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
acreage  on  any  farm  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  be  land  which  was 
diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
in  the  previous  year,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines that  s\ich  requirement  is  necessary  to 
effectuate   the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  grazed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 


"   (b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  form- 
ulate and  carry  out  a  program  with  respect 
to   the    1963.    1964,   and    1965    crops   of  feed 
grains  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  are  desir- 
able to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,   payments    may    be   made    In    amounts 
not  In  excess  of  50  per  centum    of  the  esti- 
mated   basic    county    support   rate    on    the 
normal   production  of   the   acreage  diverted, 
taking    into   account   the    income   objectives 
of  the  Act.  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be    fair    and    reasonable    to    producers   with 
respect  to  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section   (a)    of   this   section.     The   Secretary 
may   permit   the  producers  on  the   farm  to 
divert  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  an 
acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a),  equal  to  20  per 
centum   of  the  farm  acreage   allotment  for 
feed   grains     Provided.   That   the  producers 
on   any   farm   may,   at   their  election,   divert 
such  acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  di- 
verted   pursuant   to   subsection    (a),   as   will 
bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  on  the  farm 
to    twenty-five    acres.      Such   program   shall 
require    i\\    that   the  diverted   acreage  shall 
be  de\oted  to  conservation  uses  approved  by 
the  .Secretary;    (2)   that  the  total  acreage  of 
cropland   on    the   farm   devoted   to  soil-con- 
serving uses,  including  summer  fallow   and 
idle  land  but  excluding  the  acreage  diverted 
as  provided  above  and  acreage  diverted  under 
the  land-use  provisions  for  wheat  pursuant 
to   section    339.   shall    not    be    less   than    the 
total  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to 
soil-conserving   uses  including  summer  fal- 
low  and    idle   land  on   the    farm   during  the 
base   period    used    in    determining   the   farm 
acreage  allotment  adjusted  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  for  ( i  i  ab- 
normal  weather  conditions  or  other   factors 
affecting   production,    (lii    established   crop- 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  (ill)    partici- 
pation In  other  Federal  farm  programs,  (iv» 
unusually   high   percentage   of   land  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  con.serving  uses,  and  (v)  for 
other  factors  which  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  fair  and  equitable  soil-conserv- 
ing acreage  for  the  farm:    and   (3)    that  the 
producers   shall    not    knowingly    exceed    (i) 
any  farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect  fnr  any 
commodity  produced  on  the  farm,  and    (111 
except    as   the   Secretary   may   by  regulation 
prescribe,    the    farm    acreage    allotments   on 
any  other   farm   for  any   crop  in  which   the 
producer  has  a  share:  Provided.  Tliat  no  pro- 
ducer shall    be   deemed   to  have  exceeded    a 
farm    acreage    allotment    for    wheat    If    the 
entire   amount   of   the   farm  marketing   ex- 
cess of  wheat   is  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  reg- 
ulations to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the 
penalty     And     provided     further,    That     no 
producer  shall  be  deemed   to  have  exceeded 
a    farm    acreaee    allotment    for    any   crop    of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  if  the  farm   is  exempt 
from    the    farm    marketing    quota    for    such 
crop  under   ."iectlon   S^.'i.  360f,  or  360k.     The 
producer  on  any  farm  for  which  a  farm  acre- 
age   allotment    is    established    pursuant    to 
section   360d(c)  (2)  (C)    shall    not  be   eligible 
for     payments    hereunder       The     Secretirv 
shall    provide    for    the    sharing    of    pavment 
among  prodvicers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable    ba.si=      Payments    may    be    made 
in  cash  or  m  feed  grains 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad- 
Justing  any  payment  on  accoimt  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  pri.igram  formulated  under  subsection 
(  b)  of  this  section. 

■•'id)  Not  to  exceed  50  percentum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

"'lei  The  program  formulated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  tliis  section  may  include 
such  terms  and  conditions.  In  addition  to 
tho.se  specifically  provided  for  herein,  as  the 


Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"  'If)  TUe  Secrelary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regt  latlons  as  may  be  desir- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•"(g)  The  Comnoodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  o  utilize  its  capital  funds 
and  otlier  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  payments  authorized  in  this  section  and 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  In 
carrjlng  out  this  .section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1  )63.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  thereaft?r  to  pay  such  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

"■(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  performance  rendered  in  good 
faith  In  reliance  ipon  action  or  advice  of 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  or  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  sei.-tion  16  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  E>oin?€tlc  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  payment  may  be  made  there- 
for in  accordance  with  such  action  or  advice 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  Is  desir- 
able In  order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment. 

"  T)eflclt  Areas 

"  Sec.  360k.  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
prtnision  of  this  i)art,  in  any  area  (county. 
State,  or  region)  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  (1)  that  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  result  In  hard- 
ship to  producers  in  such  area,  would  unduly 
increase  the  price  of  feed  grains  in  such  area 
relative  to  other  areris,  and  would  disrupt 
normal  farming  p  -actlces  In  such  area,  and 
(2)  that  the  exception  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion would  not  lm))alr  the  effective  operation 
of  this  Act,  he  may  provide  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe 
that  no  farm  marl;eting  quota  (that  Is.  pro- 
duction on  the  acreage  allotment)  for  any 
crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
farm  in  such  area,  if  the  acreage  of  such  crop 
of  feed  grains  doe«  not  exceed  the  farm  base 
acreage  determined  for  the  farm.  If  the 
Secretary  so  provides,  (1)  for  the  purposes 
of  section  360h.  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  farm  bas<  acreage.  ( ii )  the  land -use 
provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  farm,  (ill)  such  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support, 
and  (Iv)  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  ^  ote  In  any  referendum  on 
marketing  quotas  for  such  crop. 

"  'Authority  To  Exempt  Malting  Barley 
"  'Sac.  3061.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part.  If  with  respect  to 
any  crop  of  barle;  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  production  of  a  sufD- 
clent  quantity  of  malting  barley  to  satisfy 
the  demand  therefor,  subject  to  stich  terms 
and  conditions  a«  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, the  farm  marketing  quota  or  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  malting  barley  on 
rny  farm.  If  (1)  th;  operator  elects  In  writing 
on  a  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed 
l)y  the  Secretary  to  have  malting  barley 
exempt  therefron .  (lii  such  ojserator  has 
previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of 
barley,  plants  bailey  only  of  an  acceptable 
mailing  variety  fcrr  harvest  during  the  crop 
year,  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  during 
fcuch  crop  year  a.i  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  In  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
r.  Tcage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in 
2959  and  19C0.  or  such  later  two-year  period 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  repre- 
rent:iilve.  and  (iil)  the  farm  base  acreage 
rnd  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop  of  feed  gral.is  are  adjusted  downward 
by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  reilect  the  exclusion  of  such 
barley    from    the    farm    acreage    allotment  ' 


"Sic.  302.  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  'and'  imme- 
diately following  the  last  semicolon,  by 
chanfing  th«  period  at  the  end  therof  to  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  immediately  fol- 
lowing such  new  semicolon  the  following: 
'and  to  reduce  the  annual  carryover  of  feed 
grains,  to  stabilize  the  supply  of  feed  grains, 
and  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and  balanced 
flow  of  feed  grains  so  that  the  prices  of 
feed  grains  are  fair  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers and  th«  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
available  for  utilization  for  livestock  feed 
is  maintained  at  a  level  which  is  consistent 
with  the  production  of  the  quantities  of 
livestock  and  the  prodticts  thereof  that  will 
be  consumed  and  exported  at  prices  which 
are  fair  to  producers  and  consumers.' 

"SBC.  303.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  here- 
by amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items : 

"  (10)  The  term  "feed  grains"  means  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 

"'(11)  The  term  "acreage  of  feed  grains" 
means  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  (Including  self-seeded  feed  grains), 
but  excluding  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  har- 
vested for  silage  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  harvested  for  silage  during 
the  base  period  as  defined  in  section  360d(d) 
If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  in  writing 
to  have  such  feed  grains  harvested  for  silage 
excluded.  The  review  provisions  applicable 
to  marketing  quotas  In  sections  361-367 
shall  apply  to  the  determination  of  the  acre- 
age of  silage  exempt  under  this  subsection 

"■(12)   The    term    "crop"    as    applied    to 
feed  grains"  means  all  of  the  crops  of  the 
agricultural    commodities    which    comprise 
feed  grains  and  which  are  produced  for  har- 
vest in  the  same  calendar  year.' 

"(2)  Subsection  (b)(6)(A)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'  (6)  (A)  "Market",  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  means 
to  dispose  of.  In  raw  or  processed  form,  by 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  sale,  barter,  or  ex- 
change, or  by  gift  Inter  vivos,  and,  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  by  feeding 
(In  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which, 
or  the  products  of  which,  are  sold,  bartered, 
or  exchanged,  or  to  be  so  disposed  of.' 

"(3)  Subsection  (b)  (7)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "(7)  "Marketing  year"  means.  In  the  case 
of  the  following  commodities,  the  fjeriod 
beginning  on  the  first  and  ending  with  the 
second  date  specified  below: 

"  Barley,  July  1-June  30: 

"  Corn,   Octot>er    1-September  30: 

"   Cotton,   August   1-July   31; 

"  Grain  sorghums.  July  1-June  30: 

"  'Peanuts,  August  1-July  31; 

"  'Rice,  August  1-July  31; 

"'Tobacco    (flue-cured).    July    1-June  30; 

"'Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured).  Octo- 
ber 1  -September  30; 

"  -Wheat.  July  1-June  30. 

Marketing   year"    means,   in    the   case 

of  feed  grains",  the  marketing  years  for 
the  agricultural  commodities  comprising 
the  feed  grains.' 

"Src.  304.  Sections  361,  362.  and  363  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  361  Is  amended  by  adding 
'feed  grains,'  after  'wheat.',  and  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a 
comma  aixd  adding  the  fDllowing:  'and  to 
the  review  of  land-use  penalties  assessed 
pursuant  to  sections  339  and  360J.' 

'  (2)  Section  362  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  Nutice 
of  the  land-use  penalty  assessed  piusuant 
to  section  339  or  360j  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  farmer.' 


"(3)  Section  363  is  amended  by  adding 
'or  land-use  penalty'  after  the  word  'quota' 
wherever   It  appears  in  such  section. 

"Sec.  305.  Section  372  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  'feed  grains."  af -.tr 
'wheat,'   in  subsection    (a)    thereof. 

'  .Sec.  306.  Sections  373,  374,  and  375  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  by  deleti:-g 
'corn'  wherever  It  appears  and  by  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'feed  grains';  and  sub- 
section (bj  of  section  375  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'or  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  thereof.* 

"Sec.  307.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
seiitence  after  'Soli  Conservation  Act  pay- 
ment," the  following:  'payment  under  sec- 
tion 360j.". 

"Sec.  308.  The  amendments  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  made  by  sections  301  through  307 
of  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect  only  with  re- 
spect to  programs  applicable  to  crops  planted 
for  harvest  In  the  calendar  year  1963  or  any 
subsequent  year  and  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  In  the  calendar  year  1963  or  any 
subsequent  year. 

"Sec.  309. The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  amending  section  105  by  deleting 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  suisstitutlng 
the  following: 

"'la)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1963  crop — 

"  '(1)  If  marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  are  not 
disapproved  by  producers,  price  support  for 
corn  of  such  crop  shall  be  made  available 
at  such  level,  not  less  than  65  per  centum  or 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate after  consideration  of  (1)  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act,  (11) 
the  supplies  of  feed  grains  that  would  be 
available  during  the  marketing  year  at  prices 
approximating  the  support  prices  of  feed 
grains,  and  (111)  consimiptlon  goals  daring 
the  marketing  year  for  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  taking  into  consideration 
consumption  under  special  governmental 
programs,  and  imports  and  exports  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products. 

"  '  ( 2 )  If  marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
com.  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  are  disap- 
proved by  producers,  price  support  for  com 
of  such  crop  shall  be  at  such  level  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate after  consideration  of  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b). 

"  (3)  price  support  for  each  crop  of  barley 
and  grain  sorehums,  respectively,  shall  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at 
which  price  support  Is  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  feed  grain  In  relation  to  corn 
and  the  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"'(4)  price  support  for  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  barley  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooper  1  tors. 

"  '15)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  *»ffect  for 
the  crop  of  com.  grain  sorghums,  and  b.arley, 
a  "cooperator"  with  respect  to  any  such  fei  d 
grain  j^roduced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro- 
ducer who  (1)  does  not  knowingly  exceed  1  A  ) 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains 
or  any  other  commodity  on  the  farm  or  iB) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  on  any 
other  farm  for  any  commodity  in  which  he 
has  an  interes.t  as  a  producer,  and  (11)  com- 
piles with  the  land-use  requirements  cf  sec- 
tion 360j  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
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of  1938,  aa  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  If  marketing  quotsis  are 
not  In  effect  for  the  crop  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  barley,  a  "cooperator"  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a 
producer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains.  No 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  If  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
of  wheat  Is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or 
stored  In  accordance  with  applicable  regula- 
tions to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the 
penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  price  support  on  such  farm 
marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm,  or  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  or  feed  grains 
on  any  other  farm,  If  such  farm  Is  exempt 
from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such 
crop  under  section  335,  360f,  or  360k  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.' 

"(2)  By  amending  section  105  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  thereof  as  subsection 
(b). 

"(3)  By  amending  section  401  by  insert- 
ing after  the  comma  before  '(2) '  the  follow- 
ing: '(2)  the  income  needed  to  provide  a 
farm  operator  and  his  family  with  a  return 
for  his  labor  and  investment  equal  to  the 
return  earned  by  comparable  resources  in 
other  occupations',  and  by  renumbering 
(2),  (3),  (4K  (5),  (6),  (7).  and  (8)  as  (3), 
(4),  (5),  (6) ,  (7),  (8),  and  (9).  respectively. 

"(4)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  407 
the  following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  hereof,  (i)  If  a  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  any  marketing  year  is 
disapproved  by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  its  stocks  during  such  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  ten  million  tons,  or  the 
equivalent  in  bushels,  of  feed  grains  at  not 
less  than  2  per  centum  above  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges,  (11)  if  a  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  is 
disapproved  by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  its  stocks  during  the  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  2  per 
centum  above  the  current  support  price  for 
such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.'  " 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  the  period  in 
line  13.  strike  out  through  the  period  in 
line  18,  and  insert  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "And  provided  further.  That  no  pro- 
ducer shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  if  the  farm  Is  exempt  from 
the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop 
under  section  335.  360f,  or  360k." 

On  i>age  45,  beginning  in  line  2,  with  the 
word  "No",  strike  out  through  line  6,  and 
insert  the  following:  "No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  feed  grains  on  the  farm,  or 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  or 
feed  grains  on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm 
Is  exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota 
for  such  crop  under  section  335,  360f  or 
360k." 

BeRinnlng  on  page  53.  in  line  24,  with  the 
word  "No",  strike  out  all  through  line  3  on 
paa:e  54,  and  insert  the  following: 

No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed 
fr.ur.s  on  the  farm,  or  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  wheat  or  feed  grains  on  any 
otlier  farm.  If  such  farm  Is  exempt  from  the 
f  rm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  under 
section  335,  360f,  or  360k." 

?  Ir.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ciiairman  of  the  committee  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  under  the  consent  request,  the 
next  vote  would  come  on  the  amendment 
now  pending,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  would 
come  at  4  o'clock.    Ls  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct,  unless 
an  amendment  is  offered  to  it  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  if  a  vote  came  on  the  feed 
grains  proposal  and  it  was  adopted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  further  amend 
the  EUender  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Deletions 
could  not  be  made;  additions  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  talked  to  me  the  other 
day  about  it,  and  I  conferred  very  briefly 
with  the  majority  leader  at  that  time, 
but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  be  amendatory  of  the 
proposal  of  the  distinpuished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  it  would  be  a  deletion  or  an  ad- 
dition, but  I  thought  I  ought  to  raise 
the  question  to  make  sure  that  that 
amendment  might  be  in  order,  for  if  it 
were  not.  then  it  would  require  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  it  in  order.  That 
would  be  equally  true  of  an  amendment 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire]  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  would  be  in  order 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Proxmirr  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  be  in  order,  as  would  any 
other  amendment  which  would  amend 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland], 
which  proposes  to  authorize,  without 
paying  support  prices,  the  use  of  wheat 
grown  on  a  particular  farm  for  feeding 
on  that  farm,  be  in  order? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Feed  grain  con- 
sumed on  the  faiTn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  if  germane,  would  be  in 
order;  and  the  Chair  considers  it  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  within  the  lim- 
itations of  time,  the  Eastland  amendment 
could  be  offered,  and  the  Proxmire 
amendment  could  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  also  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  which 
would  be  actually  an  addition  and  not  a 
deletion.  My  query  is:  Would  that  be  in 
order  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ellender 
amendment 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  The  El- 
lender amendment  can  be  amended  to 
one  further  degree,  so  that  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
three  amendments  to  offer  to  the  pend- 
ing feed  grain  amendment.  Would  they 
be  in  order?  Would  the  Senate  still  vote 
at  4  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  to  offer  the  amendments 
when  no  other  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senate  still  vote  at  4  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  2-hour  limitation  on  all  debate  for  all 
amendments  to  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment The  2  hours  would  expire  about 
4:15. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  read 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  it 
says: 

Two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled as  above,  shall  be  allotted  for  debate 
on  the  Ellender  feed  grain  amendment  or  any 
amendment  thereto. 

It  does  not  say.  "and  all  amendments 
thereto." 

It  seems  to  me  a  clear  reading  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provides 
for  2  hours  of  debate  for  any  amendment 
to  the  feed  grains  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  put  his  own 
interpretation  on  this  particular  agree- 
ment. Certainly  that  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  or 
other  Senators,  when  that  proposal  was 
made.  If  that  were  the  consensus,  it 
would  have  been  useless,  in  my  opinion, 
to  offer  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  intent 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  entered. 
There  are  Senators  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  were  consulted,  who  can  prove 
or  disprove  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Presiding  Officer  will  in- 
dulge the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
according  to  my  recollection,  when  the 
Senate  makes  an  overall  time  agreement 
the  customary  language  used  is  "2  hours 
on  such  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto." 

When  the  language  is  used  with  the 
conjunction  "or"  and  it  is  said,  "2  hours 
on  the  Ellender  feed  grain  amendment 
or  any  amendment  thereto,"  the  "or" 
gives  2  hours  for  any  amendment 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
written    agreement    differs    from     the 
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memory  of  the  Chair  of  the  verbal  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  reading  from  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  as  printed  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Calendar  of  Busi- 
ness for  Thursday',  May  24,  1962. 

The  PRESIDCNG  OFFICER.  The 
word  "and"  was  in  the  original  agree- 
ment which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
V.  ord  'and  '  was  l  sed?  Does  the  Record 
sliow  that? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  what,  the  Chair  rules  actually  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  CASE  of  S--  uth  Dakota.  A  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiry  Mr.  President.  How 
can  tlie  Presiding  Officer  make  a  ruling 
which  runs  contrary  to  tlie  printed  text 
of  tlie  uiianimou.>--con.sent  agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHRl!]Y.     Mr.  Presidert 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  there  was  an  er- 
ror in  the  printing  of  the  agreement  and 
that  the  word  "and"  should  have  been 
written  into  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then. 
Mr.  President.  I  at  ka.';t  comment  that 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  not  capricious  or 
anything  like  that,  but  was  taken  direct- 
ly from  the  language  of  the  agreement 
as  printed  on  the  front  page  of  the 
calendar  for  today  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  a.ssume  that  would  be  the  same  as  the 
agreement  on  i  he  blue  cards  which 
went  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  and  regrets  the 
error. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Co  orado  will  state  it. 

Mr  .ALLOTT.  I  have  no  particular 
di^sirrs  with  resjiect  to  the  outcome  of 
tills  matter,  but  I  .should  like  to  know 
upon  what  basis,  the  Presiding  Officer 
can  rule  tliat  the  printed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  calendar, 
which  is  the  official  unainmous-consent 
agreement,  does  not  mean  what  it  says, 
but  means  what  somebody  else  says? 

If  we  are  to  start  utilizinp  thi?  kind 
of  a  procedure  in  the  Senate,  we  had 
better  take  a  look  at  our  "hole  cards." 
because  it  might  lead  to  a  bad  situation 
Everyone  knows  that  in  any  legislative 
body  one  cannot  alter  the  legislative 
record  except  by  a  motion  or  by  consent. 
Neither  one  of  these  has  been  attempted. 

No  matter  what  was  said  at  the  time, 
or  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  said 
at  the  time,  what  the  Record  shows  is 
that  the  word  "or"  is  used,  in  the  riis- 
junctive.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  until  the  Senate  changes 
it.  the  agreement  is  what  should  govern 
the  procedure  of  the  Senate. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  are  making 
a  very  serious  mistake.  As  I  have  said,  I 
have  no  interest  in  which  way  we  do 
this,  but  we  are  making  a  very  serious 
mistake  to  set  a  precedent  in  the  Senate 
of  deciding  that  what  the  Record  says 
is  not  what  somebody  said  or  meant  2 
or  3  days  ago. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1 . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  off  this 
serious  subject.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Air  Force  has  reported  a  life  raft  sighted, 
with  Lieutenant  Commander  Carpenter, 
the  astronaut,  in  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  printing  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  in  the 
Record  for  May  22? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  the  point  he  makes, 
but  the  Chair  is  informed  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  the  word  "and"  was 
used  at  the  time,  and  there  is  an  error. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
PresiOTint.  the  Record  does  not  show 
that.  The  Record,  at  page  8953,  shows 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
read  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  later  shows  the  agree- 
ment printed  on  the  same  page.  In 
both  instances  the  word  "or"  is  used. 

I  further  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
center  column  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
M'.NSFiELDl  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  offer,  which  I  think  has  been 
cle.ired  by  all  Senators  interested.  I  will 
read  it  at  this  time,  because  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  clerk  to  put  it  together. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
follows  the  proposed  agreement.  The 
word  "or"  is  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will 
yield  in  ju.st  a  moment. 

Subsequently,  when  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer put  the  request  to  the  Senate,  he 
said: 

Is  there  objection  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  without  objection  the  order  is 
entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequrntly  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  both  texts  the  word  "or"  is  used. 

I  do  not  know  how  Members  of  the 
Stnate  could  be  put  on  notice  as  to  what 
was  in  som«ih^'s  mind  in  any  other  way 
than  by  w^at  'is  shown  in  the  Record, 
what  is  shown  on  the  blue  cards  which 
were  sent  around,  and  what  is  shown  on 
the  front  page  of  the  calendar  for  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Record  can  be  changed 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  to  the  Senate  the  intent  behind 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  which 
was  offered  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
Senators  concerned  who  could  be  reached 


day  before  yesterday.  The  reason  I  read 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  my- 
self was  because  it  was  in  disjointed 
shape,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  to  present  it 
in  the  manner  I  adopted  in  order  to  make 
it  as  plain  as  possible.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  correct  in  what  he 
has  said  as  to  the  language  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  the  cards  distributed,  and  on  the 
outside  page  of  the  calendar.  But  I 
hope  that  in  view  of  the  situation,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  other 
Senators  wii:  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  word  "and"  be 
incorporated  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  no  amendment  ready  at  this 
time  to  offer,  but  he  had  considered  the 
possibility  of  offering  one,  depending 
upon  the  fate  of  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  printed  and  pro- 
posed. He  had  relied  upon  the  langua.Lre 
on  the  blue  card,  which  would  indicate 
that  if  we  had  an  amendment  to  offer, 
he  would  be  allowed  2  hours  of  debate 
on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, but  before  I  do  so,  I  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  2  hours  are  allowed  on  other 
amendments,  1  hour  to  a  side.  So  I 
think  perhaps  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  could  offer  his  amendment.  I 
am  not  certain  that  if  the  amendment 
should  involve  a  feed  grains  proposal 
it  would  be  proper.  But  if  it  is  on 
something  el.se,  I  think  there  would  be 
no  question.  If  it  were  on  a  feed  grain 
proposal.  I  assume  that  it  would  be  m 
the  same  category  as  other  amendments 
of  that  type. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dal:ota.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  been  courteous  to  me  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  object 
to  any  request  he  may  make.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  debate  con- 
tinue for  a  little  while,  to  see  how  it  de- 
velops. I  feel  that  if  I  were  offering  an 
amendment,  I  would  be  entitled  t-o  2 
hours  on  it.  If  the  issues  are  sufficiently 
presented  by  the  other  amendments  that 
will  be  offered,  and  they  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  2  hours  of  time,  perhaps  the 
whole  di-scussion  is  without  any  practical 
effect  But  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
press  his  unanimous-consent  request  at 
tills  time,  before  we  see  the  fate  of  some 
of  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  I  would 
not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  only  observa- 
tion on  the  question  is  that  I  helped  to 
draft  the  unanimous  con.sent  agreement. 
I  discussed  the  subject  with  several  other 
Senators.  I  regret  that  the  Record  does 
not  show  the  discussion.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI 
was  present.  We  were  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  earlier  in  the  day.  when 
we  had  discussed  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
Hickenlooper  !  was  not  present.  We 
wanted  to  make  siu-e  that  his  ui'u?re6ts 
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were  safeguarded  on  the  subject  of  feed 
grains.  The  discussion  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: We  would  vote  at  2  o'clock  on  the 
wheat  amendment.  We  would  vote  2 
hours  after  we  had  completed  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  any  other  matters  relat- 
nig  to  the  wheat  amendment.  So  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  argtiment 
en  the  floor  of  the  Senate — where  the 
di.scussion  is  in  tlie  Record,  I  do  not 
know — to  the  effeet  that  we  would  not 
necessarily  vote  at  4  o'clock. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  was  present  when  we  discussed 
the  situation.  We  agreed  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  vote  2  hours  after  we  had  com- 
pleted the  tally  and  the  announcement 
of  the  vote  on  tlie  wheat  amendment, 
which,  it  was  indicated  at  that  time, 
might  occupy  the  time  until  about  4:30 
p.m. 

The  reason  for  the  discussion  was  that 
certain  Senators  had  other  obligations 
and  duties.  It  was  then  agreed  that  w£ 
would  vote  on  ^he  so-called  feed  grains 
amendment  and  any  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  2  hours  after  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  had  been  taken  and  tallied 
on  the  wheat  amendment.  A  specific 
time  could  not  be  set.  It  was  said  that 
it  might  be  about  4:15.  Someone  else 
said  no,  it  would  be  about  4:30.  The 
Record  is  obviously  not  complete.  Any- 
one who  was  present  knows  what  took 
place.  The  whole  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail,  privately  off  the 
floor,  publicly  on  the  floor,  and  per- 
sonally with  several  Senators. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the -Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY/    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
the  traditions  of  the  Senate,  particular- 
ly on  questions  of  reconsideration,  it  is 
customary  to  recognize  that  a  Senator 
might  not  be  present,  and  if  within  the 
proper  time  he  enters  a  motion  for  re- 
consideration, if  reconsideration  has  not 
been  denied,  his  right  is  protected  for  24 
hours.  Obviously  the  leadership  could 
not  discuss  with  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  the  question  whether  or  not  he 
had  an  amendment  on  the  point.  I  be- 
lieve any  Senator  would  be  entitled  to 
look  at  the  Record,  look  at  the  calendar, 
look  at  the  blue  card,  and  feel  that  he 
had  adequate  protection  on  the  face  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator's  interpretation  of 
what  the  printed  record  shows  is  ac- 
curate. I  say  to  him  only  that  I  was 
present  and  was  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion. The  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
J.^viTs],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOoPER  1 .  and  other  Senators  were 
present.  We  discussed  fully  the  desire 
to  dispose  of  the  two  Ellender  amend- 
ments before  4:30.  At  least  we  were 
hopeful  of  doing  so.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  perhaps  the  Senate  should 
convene  at  11  o'clock.  Then  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  10 
o'clock. 

All  that  took  place  in  a  general  dis- 
cu.ssion  among  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
J.AViTs)  then  said  that  he  preferred  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  wheat  amendment  at 
sometime  between  2  and  3  o'clock.     It 


was  then  agreed  that  2  o'clock  would  be 
a  good  time. 

Subsequently  it  was  said  that  2  hours 
later  we  could  vote  on  the  so-called  feed- 
grain  amendment.  The  question  was 
then  raised  by  one  of  our  colleagues, 
'Two  hours  later  than  what?  Two 
hours  later  than  2  o'clock  or  2  hours 
after  the  yca-and-nay  vote  and  the  tally 
were  completed?" 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  is  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  at  that  particular  time  that 
the  Senate  v.-ould  vote  on  the  feed  grain 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to by  2  hours  after  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
probably  so  understood  by  tho.'^e  who 
were  present  and  participated  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Assuming  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
now  begins  discussion  on  his  amend- 
ment, when  will  the  vote  take  place? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  would  bc5in  at  4:20  p.m. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender  1  to  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  1  minute. 


ASTRONAUT  LT.  COMDR.  SCOTT 
CARPENTER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  received  word  that  Lt.  Comdr.  Scott 
Carpenter  has  been  found,  apparently  in 
good  condition,  in  a  life  raft  alongside 
his  capsule.  We  in  Colorado,  of  course, 
are  particularly  proud  of  Scott  Carpen- 
ter. I  am  sure  the  world  is  proud  of 
him.  All  Americans  are  proud  of  him 
today. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  own  tribute  to  him 
and  say  to  Senators  that  in  the  long 
struggle  for  scientific  advancement  and 
achievement  there  are  those  who  have 
such  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  this  cause 
and  to  their  own  Government,  our  own 
United  States,  that  they  are  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  to  advance  that  cause. 
At  this  point  we  do  not  know  what  went 
wrong  to  make  impossible  a  quick  re- 
covery; but  we  do  know  that  the  inci- 
dent points  up  the  fact  that  in  every 
such  flight  each  of  the  men  involved 
puts  his  life  on  the  line  for  scientific  ad- 
vancement and  for  the  glory  of  our 
country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  me  this  time. 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  RS-70 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
1963  budget  provided  $171  million  and 
the  House  provided  $223.9  million  for 
the  RS-70.  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  sequestered  during  the 
past  year  $514*2  million  for  long-range 
bombers,  which  has  not  been  u.sed.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Hayden!,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  signi- 


fied his  intention  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  would  increase  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram by  $514'2  million. 

He  has  also  signified  his  intention  of 
holding  to  700.000  the  combined  strength 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve.  He  set  this  forth  specifi- 
cally in  his  statement  before  the  De- 
fense Department  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement,  with  which  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly, may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  oy  SeiN.^tor  Carl  H.\vde.n-.  Cii.mr- 
m.\n.  co.mmittee  on  approprrations,  u.s. 
Senate,   Before  the    Department   of   De- 

FEN.se     St.'PCOMMITTEE     OF     THE     COMMITTEE 

ON   Approppriaitons.    us.   Se.nate 

During  recent  weeks  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  .=-..'me  of  the  maji  r  Issues 
involved  in  tlie  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  complex  and  vital  Issues 
that  the  subcommittee  must  consider;  but 
two  of  these  are  matters  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  I  feel  I  should  take  this  op- 
portiuilty  to  make  my  position  known.  I  do 
not  believe  th.it  either  the  sum  of  $171  mil- 
lion reque.t^ted  in  tbe  President's  budget,  or 
the  $223  9  milliun  Included  In  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  ade- 
quate for  the  development  of  tiie  RS-70 
weapons  system;  nor  do  I  feel  that  it  Wijuld 
be  wise  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Gu.ird  and  the  Army  Re.serve  as 
{)ropo.<^ed  in  the  b'.jdpet 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    RS-70    WEAPONS    SY.SltM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  of  the  B-52's  and 
B-58s  will  come  off  the  production  line  Lite 
in  the  fall  of  this  year;  and,  as  yuvi  arc  aware, 
we  will  not  be  pr^iduciit:  any  m;inn"d 
bombers  after  this  time.  This  is  a  mistake. 
In  my  opinion  It  is  also  a  mistake  in  tlie 
opinion  of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of 
Stitff  of  the  US.  Air  Force  and  the  former 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
You  will  recall  that  during  the  he.irings  of 
this  subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  the  ctirrent 
fl.scal  year  I  a.sked  General  LeMay  the  fnl- 
lowini5  qiie.stlon:  "Would  you  recommend 
that  the  Congress  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  more  B-52  and  B-58 
bombers?";  and  the  general  replied,  "•  •  'It 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  should  not 
close  down  our  bomber  lines  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  Congress  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $514,500,000  and  provided  that  the?e 
funds  "shall  be  available  only  for  the  pro- 
curement nf  lone-rance  bomb'^rs  "  However, 
on  October  27.  1961.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
advised  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  that  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  procurement  of  long-ranqe 
bombers  would  not  be  utilized.  The  Pre.si- 
denfs  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  requested 
that  these  funds  be  made  available  to  fi- 
nance the  1963  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
gram. As  I  stated,  the  budget  program  does 
not  Include  any  funds  for  the  procuremeiit 
of  addltion.il  long-range  bombers.  In  act- 
ing on  the  bill  now  before  this  subcommit- 
tee the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended,  and  the  House  concurred, 
that  the  additional  $514,500,000  provided  In 
the   1962  act   be  rescinded. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  record  is  clear.  The 
decision  to  close  down  the  B  52  and  B  58 
production  lines  was  made  by  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  over 
the  strong  objections  of  the  legislative 
branch. 
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As  General  LeMay  has  stated.  It  is  too  late 
to  reconsider  this  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  to  stop  the  production 
of  manned  bombers.  We  must  now  consider 
what  we  should  do  In  view  of  this  decision. 

We  are  all  pleased  with  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  our  missile  program.  The 
Atlas,  the  Titan,  and  the  Mlnuteman  are 
proving  themselves  to  be  good  weapons  sys- 
tems But  they  each  have  limitations — they 
cannot  think.  As  good  as  these  systems  are 
we  cannot  abandon  the  manned  systems 
With  the  missile  systems  you  have  abso- 
lutely no  flexibility  In  the  use  of  your  weap- 
ons. You  can  either  shoot,  or  not  shoot. 
This  Is  not  true  with  the  manned-bomber 
systems.  General  LeMay  stressed  this  im- 
portance of  flexibility  in  the  manned-bomber 
systems  during  our  hearings  last  year  when 
be  said: 

"With  the  manned  systems,  you  can 
maneuver  them,  you  can  change  their  po- 
sition; you  can  threaten  with  them.  You 
can  launch  them  and  recall  them,  and  you 
have  all  the  flexibility  In  the  world  necessary 
to  do  things  that  might  well  prevent  the 
war  from  ever  starting  ' 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  new  missile  systems 
complement  our  existing  manned-bomber 
force  and  that  these  missile  systems  should 
not  be  considered  as  replacements  for  our 
manned-bomber  systems 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
question  for  this  subcommittee  is.  What 
course  do  we  take  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  discontinue  the  production  of  the  B  52*s 
and  B-58'8?  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings last  year.  I  addressed  the  following 
question  to  General  LeMay:  "Do  you  feel 
that  a  manned  bomber  will  be  required  as 
a  follow-on  to  the  B  52  and  B  58  even  If 
our  missiles  continue  to  develop  at  a  satis- 
factory rate?"  And  General  LeMay  replied, 
"Yes  sir;  I  do.  We  want  the  missiles.  They 
are  coming  along:  they  will  take  a  place  In 
our  Inventory  and  give  good  account  of 
themselves. 

"However,  it  is  our  feeling,  and  always  has 
been,  that  we  must  have  a  mixture  of  manned 
and  unmanned  systems  if  we  are  prop- 
erly going  to  defend  the  country." 

Mr  Chairman,  the  production  of  B-52's 
and  B  58's  will  be  completed  shortly.  What 
will  be  the  manned  system  to  continue  the 
missions  of  the  present  B-52's  and  B  58's? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  RS-70  weapons 
system 

This  committee  has  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  the  RS  70,  formerly 
known  as  the  B  70  The  change  in  designa- 
tion is  merely  more  descriptive  of  the  mis- 
sion to  be  performed  and  does  not  Involve 
any  major  changes  in  tlie  basic  aircraft. 
The  RS-70  weapons  system  would  provide 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  with  an  aircraft 
that  has  a  speed  of  three  times  that  of 
sound,  that  could  fly  at  80.000  feet  for  a 
distance  of  6,000  miles  without  being  re- 
fueled. This  aircraft  equipped  with  air-to- 
surface  missiles  and  advanced  radar  and 
communications  systems  will  provide  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  with  a  capability  to 
observe  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
enemy  during  and  after  the  Initial  strikes; 
would  give  an  increased  assurance  of  de- 
struction of  priority  targets;  could  seek  out 
and  destroy  unique  targets,  which  would  in- 
clude the  extremely  hard,  the  mobile,  and 
the  Imprecisely  located;  and  would  maintain 
the  precision,  discrimination,  and  flexibility 
which  is  an  Inherent  part  of  our  strategic 
c:ipablllty,  and  which  Is  obtainable  only  In 
the  manned  systems. 

You  will  recall,  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
Congress  provided  an  additional  $180  million 
for  the  development  of  the  B  70  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  current  year. 
However,  as  In  the  case  of  the  B-52's  and 
B  58's.  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment decided  not  to  use  these  additional 
funds. 


The  question  of  the  rate  of  development 
of  the  RS-70  weapons  system  was  considered 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  Defense  Procurement 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Both 
of  these  committees  recommended,  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  concurred  therewith,  a 
development  program  of  $491  million,  com- 
pared to  a  program  of  $171  million  requested 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill  1963  (H.R  11289),  as  it  passed  the  House 
Includes  $223.9  million  for  this  program — an 
Increase  of  $52.9  million  over  the  budget 
request. 

On  May  16.  General  LeMay  appeared  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  at  the  invitation  of 
the  chairman  to  give  his  personal  views  on 
the  RS-70  At  this  time  he  Indicated  that, 
In  his  opinion,  an  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $491  million — the  amount  Included 
in  the  I>efense  Procurement  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  needed 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
during  the  markup  of  this  bill  In  the  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  subcommittee,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  a  total  of  $491 
million,  less  any  reduction  suggested  by  the 
Air  Force,  for  the  development  of  the  RS-70 
weajxjns  system.  At  that  time.  I  will  sug- 
gest to  the  subcommittee  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  $514.5  million  Included  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1962.  solely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
l.mg-range  bombers  for  the  development  of 
the  RS  70  program  These  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  pro- 
duction of  manned  bombers,  and  it  logically 
follows  that  if  the  funds  are  not  going  to  be 
used  for  the  original  purpose,  they  should 
be  used  for  the  development  of  the  follow-on 
weapons  system — the  RS-70  I  submit  the 
following  amendment  to  the  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  to  accomplish  this  purpose: 

On  page  25.  in  lines  11  through  13  strike 
out  that  funds  restricted  to  procurement  of 
long-range  bombers  in  this  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1962  shall  not  be  available  for 
obligation  after  June  30.  1962".  and  insert 
"that  the  sum  of  $514,500,000  made  avail- 
able In  this  paragraph  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1962  (Public  Law 
87  1441  for  the  procurement  of  long-range 
bombers,  shall  also  be  available  for  the  pro- 
duction planning  and  long  lead-time  pro- 
curement of  the  RS-70  Weapons  System  " 

Mr  Chairman,  this  suggested  amendment 
is  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Authorization  Act,  1963 
(Public  Law  87-436)  . 

PROPOSED   REDUCTION    IN    ARMY    NATIONAL   CVARD 
AND     ARMY      RESERVE 

In  regard  to  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  budget  as  sub- 
mitted requested  funds  to  support  a  com- 
bined paid  drill  strength  of  670.000.  This 
was  a  reduction  of  30,000  from  the  amount 
previously  provided  by  the  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  Army  Reserve  at  300.000  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  at  400.000.  On  April  2. 
1962,  a  revised  proposal  from  the  executive 
branch  brought  the  total  request  down  to 
642.000  The  House  committee  when  It  re- 
ported the  bill  slated  that  It  was  not  In 
sympathy  with  either  the  original  reduction 
or  the  later  reduction,  and  provided  the 
funds  to  support  an  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nent strength  of  700,000. 

I  wish  to  wholeheartedly  support  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House.  This  committee  has  for  a 
number  of  years  refused  to  permit  these 
large-scale  reductions  in  the  Reserve  and 
guard  and  has  provided  funds  to  maintain 
the  combined  strength  at  700,000.  At  times 
it  has  had  the  assurance  of  the  executive 
branch  that  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
would  be  honored  if  the  funds  were  pro- 
vided. At  other  times  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  place  mandatory  language  In  the 


bill      It  is  my  understanding  that  no  such 
assurance   has   as   yet   been   given 

The  strength  of  the  Reserve  components 
IS  directly  related  to  the  reorganization 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  now  pro- 
poses This  realinement.  as  it  Is  called, 
will,  according  to  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation, eliminate  four  Army  National  Guard 
divisions,  for  which  brigades  will  be  sub- 
stittUed,  and  424  company-size  units  which 
will  be  completely  eliminated  as  units.  The 
Army  Reserve  will  similarly  lose  four  divi- 
sions, to  be  replaced  by  brigades  Obviously 
the  Congress  will  not  desire  to  hamper  any 
modernization  of  the  Reserve  components, 
but  I  am  sure  that  when  It  considers  the 
matter  it  will  recall  that  the  Reserve  and 
guard  have  been  reorganized  frequently  in 
the  recent  past.  It  will  recall  even  more 
vividly  the  outstanding  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  who  have  been  called  upon  in 
emergency  to  serve  in  the  first  line  of  defense 
at  least  five  times  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury For  these  reasons  I  shall  support  an 
Army  Reserve  component  strength  of  700,000. 


THE     WITHHOLDING     OF    TAX     ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  open  letter  written  by  me  to  Secre- 
tary Dillon,  in  which  I  comment  upon 
his  recent  analysis  of  the  20-percent 
withholding  provision  on  interest  and 
dividends  as  proposed  in  H.R.  10650. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S    Senate. 
Waxhington.  DC,  May  23.  1962. 
Hon    Douglas  Dillon, 
Srcretarjj  of  the  Treasury. 
Wu.slii7igton.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  A  few  days  ago  I 
received  from  you  a  letter,  apparently  ad- 
dressed also  to  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  enclosing  a  memorandum  regarding 
the  pending  proposal  for  withholding  of  tax 
on  Interest  and  dividends.  A  copy  of  this 
memorandum  was  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  16,  1962,  by  Senator 
Douglas   i  pp.  8577-8578). 

A  study  of  the  memorandum  compels  me 
to  reply 

I 

Early  in  the  memorandum  It  is  stated: 
"The  withholding  projxjsal  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  and  distorted  by  those  who 
have  their  own  selfish  reasons  for  wishing 
to  see  it  defeated.  They  have  fostered  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  plan  and 
aroused  baseless  fears." 

Without  attempting  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  the  motives  of  all  the  many  opponents 
of  the  plan.  I  think  It  only  fair  to  say  that 
many  persons  of  good  will.  Including  many 
Members  of  Congress,  have  given  the  pro- 
posal much  objective  study  and  have  con- 
cluded that  It  would  be  unwise  to  enact  It 
at  this  time  The  vast  outpouring  of  heart- 
felt handwritten  letters  from  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  cannot  be  dismissed 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  flowing  entirely 
from  misrepresentation  and  distortion.  Nor 
does  a  study  of  the  testimony  of  numerous 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, including  several  Members  of  the 
Senate,  indicate  that  they  have  fallen  prey 
to  "widespread  misunderstanding"  or  have 
fostered  it  T^.elr  testimony  Indicates  to 
me  that  they  understand  it  full  well  and  are 
convinced  that  it  Is  filled  with  complexities, 
difficulties,  and  hardships 

If  all  members  of  the  public  do  not  exhibit 
a  complete  comprehension  of  the  proposal, 
I  think  they  may  well  be  forgiven  L<"X 
us   not    forget    that    the   proposal    covers    46 
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pages  of  highly  technical  language  In  the 
bill,  and  that  In  the  past  year  the  proposal 
has  been  Irequently  modified  In  basic  essen- 
tials— particularly  as  regards  the  right  to 
file  exemption  certificates  and  quarterly  re- 
fund claims. 

Moreover,  the  process  of  change  in  the 
position  of  your  Department  still  continues. 
As  recently  as  May  10,  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
you  again  suggested  a  further  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  these  procedures.  This  has 
been  done  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  orig- 
inal prepared  statement  of  your  Department 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a 
year  ago  It  was  reconmiended  that  with- 
holding "be  universally  applied  to  all  In- 
terest and  dividend  recipients"  except  cer- 
tain foreign  persons,  stating  "any  further 
extension  of  exemptions  would  complicate 
the  withholding  procedure  and  would  be 
burdensome  for  payers." 

Yet  now  that  your  Department  embraces 
amendments  authorizing  a  flood  of  literally 
millions  of  exemption  certificates,  the  memo- 
randum sent  to  me  lightly  dismisses  the 
obvious  complications  and  ignores  the  bur- 
dens your  own  Department  pointed  out. 

In  short.  I  believe  opposition  to  your  De- 
partment's proposal  should  not  be  met  by 
Impugning  the  motives  of  its  opponents. 
Those  who  have  no  base  motives  but  who 
simply  differ  with  you  on  a  highly  debatable 
proposal  will  not  take  kindly  to  such  per- 
sonal criticism.  I  would  urge  you  rather 
to  understand  that  it  is  at  the  very  least 
a  matter  on  which  reasonable  men  of  good 
will  may  differ. 

n 

Your  Department's  memorandum  states 
that  the  "misconceptions"  of  opponents  of 
the  proposal  "deserve  to  be  cleared  up." 

The  first  "misconception"  it  deals  with  by 
pointing  out  that  "This  is  not  a  new  tax. 
Withholding  Is  merely  a  method  of  collect- 
ing taxes  which  are  owed  the  Government 
but,  because  of  Ignorance  or  intentional 
deceit,  are  not  now  being  paid.  Dividends 
and  interest  are  income  and,  as  such,  have 
always  been  subject  to  tax." 

Certainly  every  Member  of  the  Senate  Is 
aware  that  dividends  and  interest  are  in- 
come, and  that  the  withholding  proposal  Is 
not  a  new  tax  for  those  who  owe  at  least  20- 
percent  tax  on  such  amounts.  But  as  to 
those  who,  because  of  their  personal  exemp- 
tions or  deductions,  owe  no  tax  or  less  than 
the  20  percent  withheld,  we  must  recognize 
some  basis  for  their  feeling  that  this  is  a 
new  tax  even  though  all  or  part  of  it  may 
later  be  refunded.  Even  the  bill  itself  refers 
to  it  as  a  "tax."  It  requires  that  every 
person  who  pays  interest  or  dividends  shall 
"deduct  and  withhold  •  *  •  a  tax  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof"  (sees. 
3451  (ai  and  3461  (a  i  ) ;  and  for  those  entitled 
to  quarterly  refunds  it  provides  that  "the 
tax  deducted  and  withheld  •  •  •  shall 
*  •  •  be  promptly  refunded  to  him  as  an 
overpayment  of  tax'  (sec.  3484(a)).  Thus 
even  the  bill  acknowledges  that  before  the 
tax  is  refunded  It  is  in  fact  a  tax.  How  then 
can  one  criticize  those  citizens  who  suffer 
overwlthholdlng  when  In  laymen's  terms 
they  refer  to  It  as  a  new  tax? 

Ill 

The  memorandum  deals  with  the  next 
"misconception"  by  saying;  "Withholding 
wi;i  Impose  no  hardship  and  little  Incon- 
venience on  taxpayers.  People  who  have 
such  low  Incomes  that  they  do  not  owe  any 
tr'X'^s  can  easily  prevent  withholding  by  sign- 
ing a  simple  form  certifying  that  fact.  Those 
under  18  can  be  exempted  from  withholding 
v.hf^ther  or  not  they  owe  any  tax." 

As  noted  earlier,  a  year  ago  you  pointed 
cut  that  such  exemption  certificates  "compli- 
cate the  withholding  procedure."  Whether 
they  will  entail  a  mountain  of  redtape,  as 
some  assert,  or  merely  a  complication,  as 
you  concede,  may  not  be  too  significant.    All 


agree  that  there  will  be  millions  of  such 
certificates  to  be  signed,  processed  and  taken 
Into  account  by  payers. 

The  present  bill  requires  that  all  nontax- 
able persona  over  17  file  the  certificates  with 
each  payer  every  year,  making  this  an  an- 
nual chore  for  ail  concerned.  You  Indica'cd 
before  the  Finance  Committee  on  May  10 
that  your  Department  would  agree  to  making 
"exemption  certificates  remain  valid  until 
revoked  by  the  filer  Instead  of  requiring  .m- 
nual  refiling."  If,  as  you  maintain,  there  la 
a  widespread  failure  today  to  report  divi- 
dends and  interest,  I  think  we  may  safely 
assume  there  would  be  a  wldesjiread  failure 
to  no^^ify  every  payer  that  the  t.ixpayer's 
right  to  exemption  from  withholding  had  ex- 
pired. Since  no  withholding  receipt  would 
be  given  by  the  payer  to  the  payee,  confusion 
would  be  rampant 

In  saying  that  people  who  owe  no  tax  may 
easily  prevent  withholding,  the  memorandum 
fails  to  note,  as  the  bill  provides,  that  no 
exemption  certificates  may  be  filed  for  per- 
sons who  receive  their  interest  and  dividend 
Income  through  estates  of  deceased  husbands 
or  other  j>i*Wvcs,  or  through  trusts  set  up 
under  a^will  or  deed  of  trust;  nor  that  the 
certificates  may  not  be  filed  for  Interest- 
bearing  U.S.  obligations  or  Interest -bearing 
obligations  of  corporations;  nor  for  divi- 
dends on  stocks  held  for  convenience  in  a 
broker's  name;  nor  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  regulations,  on  securities  held  In 
joint  names,  ct  cetera. 

In  sum,  the  memorandum's  dismissal  of 
the  obvious  complications  of  the  exemption 
certificate  procrdure  leaves  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  your  Department  or 
the  public  Is  operating  under  a  'misconcep- 
tion." 

I  might  also  note  that  som.e  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  in  small  communities,  who 
arc  not  fortuniUc  enough  to  have  sufficient 
Income  to  owe  a  t.TX  have  misfxlvings  about 
their  being  forced  by  the  withholding  pro- 
cedure to  disclose  their  Income  tax  position 
to  persons  outside  the  Government  The 
extent  to  which  a  c:*  rrn  ^wc"  an  Incr-me  tax 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  confidential 
matter  between  the  Government  and  himself. 
I  think  It  should  remain  so. 

IV 

The  memorandum  then  deals  with  another 
alleged  "misconception"  by  saying  "Elderly 
couples,  widows  and  others  who  may  owe  a 
little  tax  but  less  than  the  amount  withheld, 
can  get  quarterly  refunds  by  filling  out  a 
simple  refund  slip  which  will  be  available  at 
banks,   post  offices  and  other  places." 

On  this  "simple"  refund  slip  as  I  read  the 
bill,  the  claimant  must  calcul.ite  his  "refund 
allowance."  According  to  Section  3484(b) 
of  the  bill,  ■■•  •  •  the  refund  allowance  of 
an  Individual  as  of  the  time  the  claim  for 
refund  is  filed  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess,  If  any  of — 

"(1)   an  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of— 

"(A)  the  total  of  the  deductions  which, 
on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the  time 
the  claim  for  refund  is  filed,  such  Individual 
would  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  under 
section  151  (relating  to  deductions  for  per- 
sonal   exemptions),    plus 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who.  at 
the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed,  reason- 
ably expects  that  he  will  be  allowed  a  credit 
under  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come) for  th(!  taxable  year,  the  amount 
which,  at  such  time,  such  Individual  reason- 
ably expects  to  be  the  amount  of  his  retire- 
ment Income  ( r  s  defined  in  section  37(c)  and 
as  limited  by  s?ction  37(d>  i  for  the  taxable 
year,  less 

"(C)  the  amounts  (other  than  amounts  on 
which  tax  Is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter)  which,  at 
the  time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  such 
Individual  reasonably  expects  to  be  includi- 
ble in  his  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year; 
over 


"(2)  the  amounts  of  tax  with  respect  to 
which  an  allowable  claim  for  refund  has 
been  previously  filed  under  this  section  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year." 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  really  believe  that 
tills  will  prove  "simple"  for  "elderly  couples. 
wld(jws  and  others"  to  undersuind  and  cal- 
culate? 

Fcir  tho:;e  who  master  the  calculation.  It 
will  have  to  be  revised  each  quarter  If  their 
Income  fluctuates  And  for  the  fourth  calen- 
dar cjuarter  in  e.ich  year  no  refund  can  be 
obtained  until  the  final  return  for  the  entire 
yeiir  has  been  filed,  at  which  time  the  quar- 
terly refund  claims  start  all  over  again 

Moreover,  the  memorandum  fails  to  note 
tiiat  the  bill  does  not  permit  filing  of  quar- 
terly refunds  for  a  single  individual  who 
reasonably  expects  to  have  "gross  income" — 
not  net  income,  but  gross  income  of  $5,000 
or  more;  nor  for  a  married  couple  with 
gross  income  of  $10,000  or  more.  A  widow 
with  $5,100  of  gross  income  and  substant.al 
medical  expense  deductions  would  be  denied 
quarterly  refunds  although  she  might  owe 
only  a  small  tax.  Or  a  widow  with  $3,000 
of  gross  Income  would  forfeit  her  right  to 
quarterly  refunds  if  she  realized  a  capit.U 
gain  of  $2,000  on  the  sale  of  her  residence 
or  a  stock,  even  though  it  might  be  offset 
by  a  capli-al  loss  or  other  deductions. 

I  believe  the  quarterly  refund  provisions 
are  quite  arbitrary  in  their  application  and 
will  cause  substantial  mlsunderst;indlng  I 
realize  that  in  your  statement  if  M.iy  10.  you 
recommended  that  Itemized  deductions  be 
permitted  to  be  taken  into  account  for  quar- 
terly refund  purpK>ses;  but  while  this  would 
ameliorate  some  of  the  hardships,  It  would 
Increase  the  complications  of  quarterly  ac- 
counting to  the  Government  of  the  t.ix- 
payer's income  and  deductions. 

V 

In  urging  that  no  hardships  are  Involved, 
the  memorandum  refers  to  the  case  of  an 
elderly  couple.  b<)th  over  65.  one  of  whom 
receives  the  maximum  social  security  bene- 
fit of  $2,178  and  the  other  ot  whom  Is  en- 
titled to  a  tax  credit  on  retirement  Income 
(I  would  think  It  unusual  to  find  this  com- 
bination) Yii'i  point  out  that  they  could 
receive  $3,199  of  Interest  or  dividend  Income 
and  still  relieve  themselves  of  withholding 
by  filing  exemption  certificates. 

This  Is  true.  But.  to  say  the  least,  the 
case  cited  Is  not  necessarily  typical.  Let 
us  consider  also  the  case  of  a  widow,  aged 
60.  with  $2,400  of  Interest  Income  and  no 
social  .security  benefit  She  would  have 
withheld  from  her  $480  for  the  year,  or  $120 
a  qinrter,  although  by  reason  of  medical 
expense  or  other  deductions  she  might  owe 
a  final  tax  for  the  year  of  only  $50  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  the  withhold- 
ing system  operates  In  arbitrary  fashion,  and 
its  impact  upon  the  elderly,  the  widowed 
and  others  cannot  be  Judged  by  any  single 
illustration.  It  affects  different  persons  with 
different  degrees  of  hardship,  and  this  I 
believe  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  letters 
of  protest  flowing  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  memorandum  suggest.^  that  per.=ons 
with  Inc  )me  In  these  ranges  are  "well-to- 
do"  because,  if  we  assume  the  income  rep- 
rerents  a  4-perrent  return,  thrre  mii't  b->  a 
substantial  principal  amount  available  For 
example,  Income  of  $2,400  In  the  case  I  cited 
might  Indicate  at  4  percent  that  the  wid  iw 
owned  a  principal  amount  of  $60,000.  Yet 
this  Is  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  Not  only 
might  her  return  be  greater  than  4  percent, 
but  she  might  receive  the  Income  as  the 
Income  beneficiary  of  a  trust  under  the  will 
of  her  deceased  husband,  without  any  rlgh.t 
to  Invade  thf  prlnciprd;  or  she  might  receive 
the  interest  on  his  life  insurance,  withoxit 
right   to   the   principal. 

Even  if  the  principal  is  at  her  disposal, 
she  has  doubtlc-^s  been  lectured  at  length 
as  to  the  Imperative  need  of  preserving  her 
principal  to  make  it  last  for  the  rest  of  her 
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lifetime.  She  must  protect  It  at  all  costs 
against  the  Inroads  of  Illness  or  emergencies, 
or  watch  her  Income  dwindle  as  principal  is 
used.  Thus  we  must  understand  that  she 
views  with  alarm  the  suggestion  of  the  Treas- 
•ury  Department  that  she  Invade  the  princi- 
pal as  an  Incident  of  a  new  withholding 
procedure.  She  is  not  "misled";  she  is  mere- 
ly understandably  concerned  at  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  Income  and  the  necessity 
for  compensating  for  it  by  use  of  principal 

VI 

The  memorandum  states  that  ■  "The  maxi- 
mum additional  tax  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  could  collect  effectively  with 
ADP  and  a  reasonable  enforcement  effort 
Is  »200  million"  (out  of  the  $800  million 
"which  are  now  being  evaded  each  yciir  "^. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  a  fiat  statement 
to  this  effect  can  be  made.  Automatic  data 
processing  i.'VDP)  has  scarcely  begun  to  op- 
erate. On  September  29.  1960.  the  able 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Bertrand  M.  Harding,  said  In  a  prepared 
statement  that  automatic  data  processing 
"gives  us  a  tool  for  a  much  more  effective 
matching  of  information  documents  (par- 
ticularly from  Form  1099)  with  tax  returns 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  tighten  up  enforcement 
and  thereby  reduce  very  substantially  the 
gap  between  dividend  and  Interest  payments. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amounts  of  such 
Income  reported  on  returns,  on  the  other 
hand." 

And  sub.sequcntly.  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered and  passed  in  September  1961.  the 
taxpayer  account  number  legislation  to  go 
along  with  ADP.  Senator  Byrd  reported  to 
the  Senate-  "This  legislation,  the  Treasury 
testified,  would  result  In  closing  loopholes 
so  that  those  who  .ire  now  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
by  operating  this  new  number  system 
through  computing  machines  The  tax 
revenue,  the  Treasury  testified,  would  be 
Increased  by  $5   bi  lion   •    •    •" 

I  fall  to  undersUand  why  the  new  elec- 
tronic system  and  the  account  number  sys- 
tem, which  were  s)  highly  and  so  recently 
praised,  are  now  considered  to  be  so  In- 
effectual before  tliey  have  scarcely  been 
placed  In  operation. 


The  memorand  in  fiirther  states:  "In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  no  ADP  system  fully  In  op- 
eration as  of  now-  -ind  won't  be  until  1966. " 

Considering  that  the  withholding  pro- 
posal would  require  payers  and  payees  to 
put  the  entire  withholding  procedure,  with 
Its  millions  of  exemption  certificates,  into 
operation  by  January  1.  1963,  and  that  the 
ADP  system  has  be?u  in  development  since 
at  least  1960  and  is  already  partially  In  op- 
eration, would  It  not  be  possible  for  the 
Treasury  to  expedlt?  th?  completion  of  the 
system  well  in  advaice  of  igeei"  Can  It  not 
be  Installed  In  less  than  6  years?  If  the 
energy,  determination,  and  Ingenuity  which 
has  made  America  great  were  brougiit  full 
square  into  the  expedition  of  this  program, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  could  be  brought  to 
fruition  long  before  1966. 

VIII 

For  the  sake  of  rt.asonable  brevity.  I  have 
confined  my  remari:s  to  only  a  few  of  the 
P'llnts  made  In  the  memorandum.  In  his 
forthright  statemert  before  the  Senate  on 
May  21,  Senator  B^  rd  has  dealt  In  greater 
detail  with  the  considerations  Involved,  and 
has  concluded  that  the  ADP-account  num- 
ber system  shotUd  be  given  a  reasonable 
trial— and  given  It  fs  promptly  as  possible — 
before  withholding,  with  all  Its  complexities 
and  difficulties,  shculd  be  Instituted  as  a 
last  resort.  I  subs'-ribe  wholeheartedly  to 
his  conclusion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  'V^'illiams. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OP   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintain  reasouable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 


percent  of  parity  when  quotas  are  disap- 
proved, and  Ln  such  case  producers  would 
have  to  comply  with  their  feed  grain  allot- 
ments as  a  condition  of  price  support,  but 
would  not  be  required  to  cross-comply  with 
allotments  for  other  crops,  or  on  other  farms. 
or  with  land  diversion  requirements. 

9.  A  producer  would  not  lose  eligibility  for 
price  support  or  land  diversion  payments  by 
reason  of  planting  up  to  his  wheat  or  feed 
grain  exemption  on  another  farm. 

10    Instead  of  authorizing  the  sale  for  un- 


products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade-     restricted  use  from  Commodltv  Credit  Cor- 
quatc  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

A  few  days  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  full  explanation  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  explanation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OHD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  that  I  am 
about  to  make. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation    of   Feed    Grain    Amendment 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, and  would  provide  for  a  permanent 
marketing  quota  program  for  corn,  sorghum. 
and  barley  The  minimum  national  quota 
would  be  110  million  tons.  Acreage  diverted 
from  the  feed  grains  covered  by  the  program 
could  not  be  planted  to  crops  in  surplus  or 
which  might  impair  the  diversion  program. 
For  the  first  3  years.  1963.  1964.  and  1965. 
p  ymrnts  could  be  made  for  such  diversion 
at  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  support 
rate  for  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  price  support  level  for  corn 
would  be  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  if  mar- 
keting quotas  were  not  disapproved,  and  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  parity  If  quotas 
wore  disapproved.  Barley  and  grain  sor- 
ghums would  be  supported  at  fair  levels  In 
relation  to  corn,  and  oats  and  rye  could  be 
supported  at  zero  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  ad- 
ministration feed  grain  propyosal  contained 
In  S.  2786.  except  for  the  following; 

1.  Under  the  amendment  marketing 
quotas  are  limited  to  corn,  barley,  and  sor- 
ghum, whereas  the  original  proposal  would 
have  also  covered  oats.  and.  at  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  rye 

2  The  amendment  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum national  quota  of  110  million  tons. 

3  The  provision  for  a  commercial  area  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  would  be  omitted 
but  the  program  would  be  limited  to  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 

4  The  farm  normal  yield  for  penalty  pur- 
poses would  be  based  on  past  farm  produc- 
tion Instead  of  past  production  In  the  local 
area 

5.  Excess  barley  acreage  could  be  disposed 
of  by  grazing  up  to  30  days  before  harvest. 

6.  The  provisions  of  S.  2786  for  substitu- 
tion of  wheat  acreage  for  feed  grain  acreage 
and  feed  grain  acreage  for  wheat  acreage  have 
been  consolidated  into  a  single  provision,  and 
the  direction  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  such 
substitution  has  been  given  a  slightly  more 
mandatory  color. 

7.  Diverted  acreage  payments  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  support  rate  for  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  diverted,  and  pro- 
ducers would  have  the  election  to  Increase 
their  diversion  to  25  acres,  Instead  of  20.  if 
their  diversion  would  otherwise  be  less  than 
25  acres. 

8.  The  amendment  permits  price  support 
for  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  at  up  to  50 


poratlon  stocks  cf  up  to  10  million  tons  of 
feed  grains  and  up  to  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  at  market  prices  If  quotas  for  those 
commodities  are  disapproved,  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  such  sale  at  102  per- 
cent of  tlie  current  support  price  plus  rea- 
6   nable  carrying  charges. 

11.  An  exempt  :eed  grain  producer  would 
not  lose  history  by  taking  advantage  of  his 
cxrn:ption. 

12  The  excess  acreage  plr.ntcd  to  wheat  In 
ra.-:t  y;ars  under  the  existing  feed  wheat 
exemption  (which  would  be  repealed  by 
the  bill)  would  be  counted  as  feed  grain 
acrcnge  toward  a  feed  grain  allotment. 

13.  If  the  producer  so  elected,  acreage 
liarvestcd  for  silage  up  to  the  acreage  har- 
vested for  silage  In  the  base  period  would 
not  be  counted  as  feed  grain  acreage,  and  the 
base  period  silage  acreage  would  not  be 
counted  In  computing  the  allotment. 

14  In  deficit  areas  the  Secretary  could  per- 
mit producers  to  plant  their  full  base  acre- 
age, but  they  would  then  lose  eligibility  for 
the  feed  grain  diversion  program,  feed  grain 
price  Etipport.  and  the  feed  grain  quota 
referendum. 

15.  An  exemption  has  been  provided  for 
Malti!  g  barley,  modeled  after  the  exemp- 
tion contained  In  the  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, but  applied  to  quotas  and  allotments 
16  The  amendment  also  makes  minor  cor- 
rections In  the  small  farm  ex?mptlon  and 
other  provisions. 

Mr.  ELLEIsDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestrj",  S.  3225  would  ex- 
tend the  1961  and  1962  emergency  feed 
grain  program  for  another  year. 

This  action,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
only  puts  off  for  another  year  a  decision 
that  should  be  made  by  Congress  today. 
The  emergency  feed  grain  program 
treats  the  symptom  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  problem  in  feed  grains.  And  this 
type  of  treatment  is  very  costly. 

I  wish  to  remark  that  when  the  emer- 
gency feed  grain  proiram  was  agreed 
to  last  year,  it  was  an  emergency  pro- 
gram, to  give  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity for  a  complete  study  of  the 
feed  grain  program,  so  that  permanent 
legislation  could  be  enacted. 

We  have  such  a  bill  before  us.  I  may 
say  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  merely  to  curtail  production  of 
corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  in  keepinc 
with  our  requirements.  The  way  that 
that  would  be  accomplished  is  by  acreapc 
controls  as  well  as  marketing  quotas. 
The  bill  does  not  differ  at  all.  in  the  wav 
it  operates,  from  what  is  in  effect  with 
respect  to  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco — in 
fact  with  respect  to  all  basic  commodities 
which  are  protected.  It  happens  that 
the  corn  program  is  the  only  one  under 
which  farmers  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce without  any  marketing  quotas  since 
the  program  has  been  on  the  statute 
books. 
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The  emergency  program  that  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  was  a  mere 
stopgap.  It  turned  out  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  proponents  anticipated.  However,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  the  long  run  the  cost 
to  the  Government  will  not  be  as  great 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  1958 
permanent  law  on  feed  grain  been  pur- 
sued. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  subtitle  A— 1963  feed 
grain  program,  of  title  III  of  S.  3225. 
The  amendment  I  am  proposing  is  es- 
sentially the  feed  grain  program  orig- 
inally propKJsed  by  the  administration, 
which  was  in  the  bill  when  I  presented 
it  to  the  Senate  in  the  early  days  of 
February.  However,  a  few  changes, 
most  of  which  were  suggestions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

The  administration  proposed  a  man- 
datory marketing  quota  and  acreage  al- 
lotment program  for  com  and  other  feed 
trrsvins,  similar  in  nature  to  the  programs 
now  in  effect  for  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  programs  in  effect  for  these 
four  commodities  have  worked  well  and 
that  they  are  heavily  favored  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  commodities.  In  the 
last  referendum  held,  96.9  percent  of  the 
cotton  farmers  voting  were  in  favor  of 
the  program;  94.2  percent  of  the  rice 
farmers  voting  were  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram; 98.2  percent  of  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers voting  were  in  favor  of  the  program; 
and  94.9  percent  of  the  peanut  farmers 
voting  were  in  favor  of  the  program. 

These  four  programs  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  working  fairly  well. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  under  certain  formulas  written 
into  the  law  to  determine  the  number  of 
acres  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
amount  of  these  commodities  that  we 
actually  need  for  domestic  consumption, 
for  export  sales,  and  for  a  reasonable 
carryover. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
apply  the  same  method  to  corn,  sor- 
ghum, and  barley. 

The  reason  these  programs  work  well 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  realistic  in  their  approach  to  the 
management  of  supplies,  and  when 
weaknesses  develop,  the  laws  are 
changed.  Generally  speaking,  when  sup- 
plies become  excessive,  acreage  allot- 
ments are  reduced.  When  supplies  are 
short,  acreage  allotments  are  increased. 
The  Secretary  has  been  given  authority, 
for  example,  with  regard  to  cotton  and 
rice  to  set  price  supports  at  between  65 
and  90  percent  of  parity  and  to  set  acre- 
age allotments  at  a  level  designed  to  pre- 
vent undue  accumulation  in  Government 
hands  of  stocks  that  are  neither  neces- 
.«;ary  nor  needed. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  carryover  of 
rice  was  in  excess  of  34  million  hundred- 
weight. This  is  more  than  a  year's  needs 
for  domestic  use.  However,  through 
realistic  administrative  management  and 
the  cooperation  of  rice  growers,  these 
stocks  have  been  worked  off  and  the 
anticipated  carryover  this  August  1  at 
6.5  million  hundredweight  is  now  con- 
sidered inadeqaute.    As  a  result,  the  rice 


acreage    allotment   this    year    was    in- 
creased by  10  percent. 

The  same  decree  of  good  management 
has  been  applied  to  cotton.  Last  year 
the  national  allotment  was  increased  by 
over  2  million  acres  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum because  of  anticipated  supplies  and 
demand.  This  year  the  national  allot- 
ment is  1.8  million  acres  in  excess  of  the 
minimum.  Next  year,  under  the  supply 
management  program  in  effect  for  cot- 
ton, the  allotment  can  be  either  in- 
creased or  decreased  depending  upon 
carryover  and  (estimated  requirements. 

The  law  applicable  to  these  com- 
modities has  the  flexibiliiy  so  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  operation  of  a  pro- 
gram, and  the  Department  is  managing 
the  program  in  a  manner  designed  to 
benefit  not  only  the  cotton  producers  but 
the  industry,  a;;  well. 

The  realistic  supply  management  pro- 
grams in  effect  for  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts  aie  beneficial  to  producers 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Prices  have  been 
stabilized  and  assured.  Under  these  pro- 
grams, producers  have  beeri  able  to  plan 
their  operation,  more  thoroughly.  They 
have  been  able  to  apply  technology. 
They  have  been  able  to  become  more 
efficient. 

The  industry  itself  is  also  benefited  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  better  plan 
based  upon  stable  prices  and  known  sup- 
plies. Organizations  which  provide  serv- 
ices and  supplies  for  farmers  are  also 
benefited  through  the  knowledge  regard- 
ing price,  acreage,  income,  and  stocks. 

Consumers  are  benefited  through 
abundant  and  stable  supplies  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

Had  a  realistic  supply  program  been 
applied  to  the  feed  grains  along  the  same 
lines  of  the  programs  that  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  commodities  previously  men- 
tioned, we  would  not  today  be  faced  with 
the  situation  wherein  huge  stocks  had 
accumulated  ir.  Government  warehouses, 
and  the  costs  of  the  program  would  not 
have  been  nearly  so  high. 

However,  we  have  never  applied  a  real- 
istic program  to  the  feed  grains.  We 
have  tried  a  number  of  programs  and  all 
of  them  have  been  failures  or.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, .so  expensive  that  in  all  good  con- 
science it  should  be  discontinued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 
'  I  would  never  advocate  controls  sim- 
ply for  the  saie  of  controls.  However, 
in  my  judgment,  this  Government  can- 
not continue  U:>  expend  huge  simis  of  tax 
money  because  a  few  farmers  do  not  wish 
to  be  covered  by  a  program.  I  honestly 
feel  that  if  feed  grain  producers  knew 
all  of  the  facts,  they,  too.  would  be  aghast 
at  the  costs  and  would  insist  on  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  designed  to  keep 
supplies  in  line  with  requirements.  I 
want  to  give  them  this  choice. 

As  of  March  31  of  this  year.  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  had  $3.0  billion 
invested  in  2.4  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grains. 

Price  support  losses,  and  other  related 
costs,  experienced  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  disposing  of  feed 


grains  amounted  to  $2.2  billion  as  of 
December  31,  1961. 

Carrying  charges,  that  is,  storage, 
transF>ortation,  handling,  and  interest, 
on  corn  and  grain  sorghum  alone  had 
reached  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  by 
the  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  permanent  price  support  law  now 
on  the  books  covering  feed  grains  was 
enacted  in  1958.  It  provides  for  price 
support.s  for  corn  at  65  percent  of  parity 
or  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average, 
whichever  is  higher,  with  comparable 
levels  for  the  other  feed  grains  and  per- 
mits unlimited  production. 

Prior  to  1958  price  support  laws  treated 
corn  differently  from  the  other  feed 
grains.  For  grain  sorghums,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  rye  price  supports  were  permis- 
sive at  from  zero  to  90  percent  of  parity 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  un- 
limited production  was  permitted. 

Corn,  however,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  basic  commodity  and  as  such 
ha,s  received  mandatory  price  support  in 
the  same  way  that  other  basic  commod- 
ities subject  to  marketing  quotas  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  have  been  supported,  except 
that  marketing  quotas  have  never  been 
made  effective  for  corn.  In  fact,  they 
have  never  been  imposed. 

Acreage  allotments  were  established 
for  corn,  except  for  war  years,  beginning 
in  1938:  but  marketing  quotas  were  never 
proclaimed.  Then  in  1954,  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  corn  from  the 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  law. 

From  1954  to  1956  price  support  was 
made  available  in  the  commercial  area 
only  to  those  who  complied  with  allot- 
ments, but  no  marketing  penalties  were 
impo.sed  on  those  who  exceeded  allot- 
ments As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1954  about 
40  2  percent  complied  with  allotments; 
in  1955.  51.4  percent;  and  in  1956,  43.9 
percent  complied.  Of  course,  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  was 
entitled  to  price  support  and  could  move 
into  Government  storage  provided  a  so- 
called  umbrella  effect  on  market  prices 
to  protect  those  who  did  not  comply. 

Under  the  program  of  acreage  allot- 
ments, with  price  supports  available  only 
to  compilers,  but  without  marketing 
quotas.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
holdings  of  corn  increased  from  857.6 
million  bushels  to  1  billion  109.2  million 
bushels  in  September  of  1956. 

In  1956  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  Mr.  Benson,  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation  in  com  by  providing 
price  supports  not  only  to  those  who 
complied  with  allotments  but  to  non- 
compliers  as  well.  This  opened  the  flood 
gates,  and  production  jumped  from  2.9 
billion  in  1955  to  3.4  billion  bushels  in 
1958.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
holdings  also  increased  from  1.1  billion 
to  1.4  billion  bushels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  produc- 
tion came  about  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  .so-called  soil  bank  acreage  reserve 
program  was  in  effect.  In  1956,  5.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area 
were  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
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gram  at  a  cost  of  $179.7  million.  In 
19.57.  5.2  million  acres  were  placed  in  the 
soil  bank  at  a  tota.  cost  of  $196.4  million. 
and  in  1958.  6.7  million  acres  were  placed 
in  the  soil  bank  a.  a  total  cost  of  $282  3 
million. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  in  1958  the  price 
support  laws  for  corn  and  tlic  other 
feed  grams  uere  changed.  Support 
prices  for  corn  and  the  other  feed  grains 
were  made  mandc  lory  at  65  percent  of 
parity  or  90  prrce  "it  of  the  latest  3-yoar 
average  farni  pricf.  whichever  was  hich- 
er,  and  all  re.^tr.ctions  on  production 
were  removed.  Corn  production  soared 
to  3.9  billion  bushels  in  1960.  In  other 
word.s.  the  Goveminent  handed  the  feed 
grain  growers  a  b:ank  check  to  grow  all 
they  wanted,  witi  the  assurance  that 
any  excess  produ:tion  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  Goxcrnnient  and  stored. 
This  program  waf  in  effect  for  the  crop 
years  1959-1960.  During  these  2  years. 
Government  mvettment  in  feed  grains, 
that  is,  corn.  oats,  sorghums,  barley,  and 
rye  increased  from  $3,306  million  to 
$4,202  million,  an  increase  of  $896  mil- 
lion. From  these  two  crops  of  corn 
alone,  Commodit;'  Credit  Corporation 
acquired  over  700  million  busliels  at  a 
cost  of  $770  milhoT. 

Last  year,  at  tlie  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, an  emergency  program  for 
corn  and  sorghums  was  put  mto  effect 
for  1961,  and  subsequently  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  corn,  sorghums,  and  barley  was 
enacted  for  the  19<)2  crop.  The  program 
was  requested  by  the  administration  so 
as  to  give  them  t.me  to  develop  a  real- 
istic long-range  program  for  the  feed 
grains. 

This  we  have  d?veloped.  It  i.s  now  up 
to  the  Senate  to  vote  it  up  or  down.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  for  it.  because 
there  is  dire  need  of  a  program  to  curtail 
production  in  keeping  with  our  require- 
ments. 

Under  the  so-called  temporary  pro- 
gram in  effect  in  1961  production  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  decreased  by  421 
million  bushels  b«3low  1960  levels.  As  a 
result  there  will  l>e  a  longrun  savmgs  to 
the  Government. 

However,  the  n.ost  recent  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicated  that  th3  costs  of  payments  to 
fanners  under  the  1961  program 
amounted  to  S7811  million  and  adminis- 
trative costs  wert  about  $43  million,  for 
a  total  of  $825  miUion. 

Further,  estimates  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  that  based  upon 
the  final  signup  figuret.  for  the  1962 
program,  payments  to  fanrieis  may  run 
as  hieh  as  $896  million  if  the  intended 
diverted  acres  materialize  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  may  well  be  in 
excess  of  ?900  million  when  administra- 
tive expenses  are  included. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains  will  occur  again  this  year 
and  that  there  will  be  longrun  savings 
to  the  Government,  the  fact  is  that  these 
temporary  programs  are  extremely  costly 
and  cannot  in  good  conscience  be  long 
continued. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  face  up  to  the  realities  and 
adopt  a  permanent  program  for  the  feed 
grains  that  on  the  one  hand  will  be  less 


costly  than  programs  previously  in  effect 
for  these  commodities,  and  on  the  oUier 
hand  be  of  greater  benefit  to  farmers 
and  consumers. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  have  tried  a 
voluntary  allotment  program,  a  volun- 
tary land  diversion  program,  and  an 
open  end  program  coupled  with  price 
supports.  All  of  these  have  not  come 
to  grip  with  the  essential  features  of  a 
desirable  program. 

My  amendment  provides  for  manda- 
tory controls  coupled  with  price  sup- 
ports. It  is  designed  along  the  same 
linos  as  the  programs  now  in  effect  for 
cotton,  for  rice,  for  tobacco,  and  for  pea- 
nuts. Everjono  knows  that  these  pro- 
grams have  worked  well,  and  all  who 
are  affected  by  tlie  programs  v.ish  to 
maintain  them. 

I  fear  that  unless  we  make  permanent 
changes  in  these  other  costly  programs 
that  the  good  programs  now  on  the  books 
will  be  affected  adversely.  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  would  not  want  this  to 
happen.  I  know  that  farmers  would  not 
want  this  to  happen.  Therefore,  in  my 
estimation,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  today  to  correct  the  inequities 
that  exist  under  the  unrealistic  program 
in  effect  for  the  feed  grains. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
why  a  realistic  program  should  be  adopt- 
ed for  tlie  feed  grains. 

First,  the  cost  to  the  Government  will 
be  significantly  less  than  under  either  the 
voluntary  feed  program  or  the  program 
authorizing  unlimited  production  with 
price  supports.  Tlie  Department  esti- 
mates that  payments  alone  would  be 
about  $400  milhon  less;  under  a  realis- 
tic program  than  under  the  emergency 
feed  program.  Further,  acquisition  costs 
would  be  materially  less,  because  of  a 
realistic  allotment  m  hght  of  our  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition,  a  realistic  program  would 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  storage 
business,  by  setting  allotments  at  levels 
designed,  over  a  few  years,  to  reduce 
Government  stocks  to  a  minimum.  In 
my  estimation,  this  is  a  "must,"  if  other 
programs  are  to  be  continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, a  realistic  program  would  be  fair 
to  all  producers.  Under  the  voluntary 
programs,  about  half  the  producers 
must  take  the  brunt  of  acreage  reduc- 
tions, while  those  who  do  not  participate 
receive  the  benefits  of  increased  produc- 
tion and  the  umbrella  protection  of 
price  supports.  If  all  producers  are  to 
participate,  all  will  share  alike  in  ac- 
cepting small  acreage  reductions,  in  ex- 
change for  substantial  cuts  in  produc- 
tion by  some  producers.  In  this  way 
Government  stocks  of  grain  cm  be  re- 
duced more  rapidly  and  with  less  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Third,  under  a  realistic  program  for 
feed  grains,  prices  will  be  stabilized 
and  farm  income  will  be  improved. 


Fourth,  this  program  will  be  perma- 
nent, and  will  give  the  farmers  a  realis- 
tic choice  between  fair  and  reasonable 
support  prices  with  production  limned 
at  a  level  witli  our  requirements,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
choice  of  unlimited  production,  with 
sjpp.-irt  prices  set  at  levels  that  will  not 
result  m  the  accumulation  of  excess 
stocks  in  Government  hands. 

I  may  add  that  this  program  is  not 
being  imposed  uix)n  farmers,  nor  are 
they  being  forced  to  accept  it.  Farm- 
ers will  vote  for  the  program  they  de- 
sire. If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote 
m  favor  of  a  realistic  supply  program 
then  and  only  then  will  it  go  into  effect. 

Feed  grain  producers  cannot  "have  it 
both  ways  '  They  cannot  expect  the 
Government  to  guarantee  prices  by  ac- 
cumulating stocks  that  are  unneeded. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  Congress 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  purchase 
excess  stocks  of  feed  grains  or  other 
commodities  because  of  unrealistic  pro- 
grams. 

Here  producers  are  given  a  clear 
cho;ce  between  a  realistic  supply  man- 
agement program  or  unlimited  produc- 
ticm. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
choice 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  iden- 
tified as  "5-23-62— L,"  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
McCarthy!  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  on  behalf  of 
himself,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  between  lines  18  and  19.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(6  1  Tlie  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safliower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  other  annual  field  crops  for 
which  price  support  is  not  made  available, 
and  flax,  when  such  crops  are  not  in  surplus 
supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply  if 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age, subject  to  the  condition  that  pajinent 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable taking  into  consideration  the  use 
of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  s\icli 
crops;  Proridcd.  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  wliich 
would  othervkise  be  applicable  if  such  acre- 
age were  devoted  to  conservation  uses  and 
no  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  prcxluctlon  of  any  such  crop  on  such 
diverted    acreage  " 

Renumber  the  remaining  subsections 
accordingly. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  direct  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  permit  acreage  diverted 
from  feed  grains  in  1963,  1964.  and  1965 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  other  annual  field  crops  for  which 
price  support  is  not  made  available,  and 
flax,  when  such  crops  are  not  in  surplus 
supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply 
if  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage.  The  amendment  is  identical 
to  the  amendment  to  the  1962  wheat 
acreage  diversion  program  as  enacted  by 
Public  Law  87-451,  which  I  sponsored 
in  the  Senate.  As  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, feed  grain  producers  devoting 
their  diverted  acreage  to  such  crops 
would  not  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on 
those  crops,  and  could  not  be  paid  more 
than  one-half  of  the  rate  for  acreage  di- 
version which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to 
conservation  uses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  I  understand  that 
by  means  of  this  amendment  he  is  at- 
tempting to  apply  to  this  feed  grain  pro- 
gram the  same  requirement  which  was 
included  in  the  1962  program — or  almost 
the  same. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct,  with  the  addition  of  flax. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  about  to 
raise  the  same  point  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  made,  because 
the  only  addition  is  flax  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  was  responsible 
for  getting  it  approved  and  included,  a 
few  weeks  ago.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  amend- 
ment would  result  in  a  continuation  of 
what  is  now  in  effect,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  YOLTNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Can  the 
owner  or  operator  get  credit  for  the 
diverted  acres  and  also  be  paid  for  rais- 
ing the  crops,  under  this  provision? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  He 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  payment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  diversion  payment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  is  the 
justice  of  permitting  payment  for  the 
diverted  acres  and  then  E>ermitting  crops 
to  be  raised  on  them? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Be- 
cause these  crops  are  in  short  supply, 
and  the  producers  need  some  encourage- 
ment to  increase  their  production. 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
stated  would  be  allowed,  but  only  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  regular  payment.  Of 
course,    none    of    the    crops    grown    on 


diverted  acres  are  entitled  to  price  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  the  farm- 
ers would  be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments for  the  land  they  have  taken  out 
of  production,  and  they  also  would  be 
permitted  to  grow  crops  on  them.  If 
those  crops  aw.  in  short  supply,  the  price 
should  be  made  sufiBcicntly  attractive  to 
result  in  the  desired  amount  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  rely  upon  production  on  the  land  be- 
ing taken  out  or  diverted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But  I 
think  this  will  be  a  better  incentive  than 
increasing  price  supports,  which  metliod 
we  sometimes  use  to  encourage  the 
added  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  under  the  amendment  the 
crops  would  be  planted  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  must 
indicate  that  chese  crops  are  not  in  sur- 
plus supply. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  Secretary 
may  make  no  pajTnents  at  all,  if  he  does 
not  see  fit  to  make  them;  or  he  could 
make  them  in  varying  amounts,  rang- 
ing from  zero  to  50  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments he  wc  uld  make  und^^r  the  law, 
could  he  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
and  that  is  true  with  respect  to  flax. 
The  .'^'ecretary  put  that  into  effect  about 
a  week  atjo. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  also  under 
your  amendment  he  could  put  it  into 
effect  for  the  next  3  years,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Fouth  Dakota.  Under 
the  order  of  the  Secretary.  I  think  there 
were  a  few  items  on  which  he  would 
arrive  at  a  payment  of  somewhat  less 
than  50  percent.  No  payment  would  be 
made  on  flax  or  on  safflower. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  ac- 
cordins;  to  the  Secretary's  di.scretion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
be  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  after 
the  signing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  includes  only  the  crops 
which  now  are  included  under  the  pres- 
ent plan,  with  the  exception  of  flax. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUFKA.  Is  that  also  true  as 
regards  the  jn-ovisions  for  payment  pro- 
vided for  by  the  amendment — in  other 
words,  that  they  are  to  be  the  same  as 
those  now  provided  under  the  existing 
arrangement? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  under.^tand  that  it 
will  be  the  .same  as  the  1962  program, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
able  to  make  pa%-ments  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  normal  payments  on  the  di- 
verted acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDFJl.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment; and  I  agree  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  on 


the  one  hand,  we  would  subsidize  a 
farmer  for  not  raising  a  crop,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  would  subsidize  him 
for  raising  the  crop.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress would  be  saying  that  it  would  step 
aside  and  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
A',Miculturc  to  run  the  entire  show  in 
his  own  discietion  and  according  to  his 
own  judgment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But 
these  are  ciops  which  are  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  for  which  no  price  supports 
would  be  provided  for  that  portion  grown 
on  the  diverted  acreage.  Instead  of 
these  diverted  acres  being  idle,  my 
amendment  would  result  in  their  utiliza- 
tion for  increasing  the  production  of 
these  needed  crops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield 
to  me  ■;' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prom  the  debate  just 
now  had.  am  I  to  conclude  that  even 
though  the  agricultural  commodity  is 
in  short  su;oply  or  even  though  there  may 
be  a  scarcity  of  it.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  have  the  power,  accord- 
inc;  to  his  own  discretion,  to  make  the 
awards  as  an  inducement  to  grow  that 
crop? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  he  could  permit 
the  plantm  '.  of  these  commodities  on  di- 
verted acreace — that  is  all  it  means — 
and  reduce  the  payments  on  the  diverted 
acres  if  the  farmers  exercised  the  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Reduce  it  on  other 
acreage'^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  on  diverted 
acreacre.  Under  the  law,  the  Secretary 
has  the  rieht  to  pay  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  normal  yield  on  diverted  acres. 
This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  sees  fit^and  the  com- 
modities named  are  not  in  .surplus — they 
could  be  planted  and  the  farmers'  pay- 
ments would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  not  this  mean,  in 
substance,  that  a  farmer  could  divert 
certain  acreage,  or  that  certain  acreage 
could  be  diverted,  and  under  the  pro- 
vision the  fanners  would  be  entitled  to 
not  to  exceed  50  jjercent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  D:ikota.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  10  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Therefore,  a  farmer 
would  be  paid  up  to  50  percent  for  the 
diverted  acreage  on  which  he  was  grow- 
ing a  crop  which  suiposedly  was  in  shor* 
.supply,  and  which  would  demand  a  good 
price.  I  have  been  oppos'^d  to  phases  of 
measures  that  give  the  Secretary*  the 
choice  of  what  he  will  pay.  We  do  not 
know  what  he  will  pay.  Granted  that 
we  have  done  a  lot  of  foolish  things  in 
farm  legislation,  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  commonsense  to  me  to  pay  a  man 
for  diversion  of  acres  and  then  permit 
him  to  grow  a  crop  on  those  acres  which 
is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  curtail  production  of 
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crops  that  are  in  short  supply.  We 
should  encourage  .he  production  of  such 
crops. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  perfectly  aU 
right,  but  why  should  the  farmer  be  paid 
in  addition  for  producing  crops  which 
are  in  short  supply  and  which  should  de- 
mand a  good  market  price? 

Mr.  YOUNG  Df  North  Dakota.  I 
pointed  out  earlier  that  in  the  case  of 
flax  the  Secretary'  did  not  permit  any 
diversion  payment.  This  proposal  would 
require  that  no  price  supports  would  be 
available  to  the  ff.rmer  for  that  portion 
produced  on  diverted  acres. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  modify  the  amendment  to  the 
extent  that  the  farmer  would  receive  no 
payment  for  diveited  acres? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  He  is 
already  losing  pi  ice  supports  on  that 
portion  raised  on  diverted  acres.  Surely, 
the  Senator  does  not  think  we  should 
go  all  the  way  and  penalize  him  for 
planting  crops  which  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. I  would  rathi?r  lose  the  amendment 
than  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr  MANSFII^TD.  Mr.  President, 
what  liappened  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  No"th  Dakota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  accepted  the 
amendment,     I  hive  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  tlie 
amendment  is  agr  ?cd  to. 

Mr  HICKENIX)OPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  roing  to  object  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  the  flat  stiitement  that  if,  under 
that  amendment  the  farmers  planted 
flax  or  some  other  authorized  crop  on 
diverted  acres,  th  m  the  payment  for  the 
diverted  acres  should  go  down.  I  sub- 
mit that  is  not  the  case;  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  discretion  to  keep  up  the 
full  payment  for  retiring  the  acres  and 
also  permit  the  tlantmg  of  these  crops. 
It  is  within  his  discretion. 

Mr.  ELLENDEFl.  The  Senator  is  in 
error.  The  Secretary  under  the  amend- 
ment could  only  make  payments  of  up 
to  50  percent.  H?  could  pay  only  1  per- 
cent if  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  HICKE^lLOOPER.  I  under- 
stand, but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a  flat 
statement  that  if  these  crops  were 
planted  on  diverted  acres,  the  payments 
for  diverting  the  acres  should  go  down. 
I  submit  that  is  not  the  case;  that  it  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
whether  they  go  down;  he  can  hold 
the  payments  up  and  I  submit  he  would 
do  it  if  it  were  i)olitically  expedient. 

Mr.  ELLENDIER.  The  record  will 
.speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  've  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDirfG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th?  modification  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  the  modifica- 
tion; the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
is  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  object.  I 
want  the  amendment  to  go  to  a  vote.  At 
least  I  want  my  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment recorded. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  stated  for 
the  Record  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 
I  wanted  to  make  my  own  position  clear 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  to 
the  EUender  amendment  designated 
•  5-23  62— M.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  20,  line  24,  to  strike  out  all 
through  line  2,  on  pape  21.  and  insert  the 
following; 

(3)  The  diverted  acreage  shall  not  be 
gr;ized  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certlflca- 
tion  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
grazing  on  such  acreage,  determines  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  permit  grazing  thereon  in 
order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suf- 
fering caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
otlier  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such 
grazing, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  grazing  of  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  and  barley  under  the  proposed 
marketing  quota  program  unless  the 
Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage 
is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazmg  on 
such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  grazing  thereon  in  order 
to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffer- 
ing caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to 
such  grazing.  This  provision  is  identi- 
cal to  that  contained  in  both  the  acreage 
reserve  and  conservation  programs,  as 
enacted  in  1956. 

I  know  this  amendment  is  more  con- 
troversial than  the  previous  one.  It  is 
one  with  which  the  dairy  industry  and 
the  cattle  industry  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent is  concerned.  If  we  permit  grazing 
of  these  diverted  acres,  it  is  bound  to  re- 
sult in  increased  production  of  these 
commodities  affected,  and  probably  some 
trouble  in  the  future  pricewise. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
be  willing  to  take  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  take  it  to 
conference.  It  incorporates  in  the  law 
the  same  provisions  that  prevail  now  on 
conservation  acres.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  this  section  in 
the  present  law  that  was  broadened  to 
enable  harvesting  of  hay  and  other 
products  on  the  land  to  be  used  in 
drought  situations? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  may 
say  that  this  amendment  will  put  di- 
verted acreage  in  the  same  category 
with  the  conservation  reserve  lands. 
They  could  be  grazed  if  an  emergency 
were  declared  by  the  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  it  is  limited  to 
grazing  and  not  cutting  of  any  crops'' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Graz- 
ing IS  permitted  now  under  the  soil  bank 
conservation  reserve,  but  only  in  time  of 
drought  or  disaster  and  then  only  after 
approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  and  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture. 
Under  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  diverted 
acres  could  be  grazed  with  no  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  des- 
ignated "5-23-62— K." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  8.  line  1,  strike  out  "( 1 '  " 

On  page  8.  beginning  in  line  2  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  throueh  the  comma 
in  line  4 

On  page  27.  line  9.  after  '"barley",  in- 
sert a  comma  and  the  following;  'ex- 
cluding any  such  grains  harvested  for 
silage"'. 

On  page  27.  beginning  in  line  12  with 
the  comma,  strike  out  through  line  20 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  would  exempt 
any  feed  grain  harvested  as  silage  from 
marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains  as  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender] 
and  designated  as  "5-21-62 — A,"  This 
amendment  would  authorize  any  pro- 
ducer to  plant  and  harvest  whatever 
acreage  he  needed  for  silage.  Under  the 
amendment,  acreage  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  silage  would  not  be  counted 
in  computing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
for  purposes  of  acreage  allotments,  and 
would  not  be  considered  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  future  allotments 

We  had  an  amendment  similar  to  this 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  which  would  exempt  all  corn 
and  feed  grains  for  silage.  I  understand 
the  amendment  now  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  limit  the 
amount  of  silage  only  to  the  acres  a 
farmer  had  in  the  past  planted  to  these 
silage  crops.  A  new  farmer  getting 
started  would  not  enjoy  this  exemption 
or  if  he  built  a  silo  last  year  and  needed 
corn  to  fill  it,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
plant  it.  Silage  is  not  in  surplus.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  to  the  bill  if  this 
exemption  were  provided. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair ' .  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment    because    it    would,    in    my 
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opinion,  kill  the  whole  provision  in  re- 
gard to  feed  grains.  It  is  my  belief  that 
we  have  Included  in  the  proposal  as  It 
stands  sxifBclent  language  to  protect 
those  who  in  the  past  have  planted  com 
for  silage. 

In  other  words,  if  a  fanner  has  a  his- 
tory of  planting  50  acres  of  silage  each 
year,  or  75  acres,  under  the  amendment 
as  I  have  presented  it  he  could  continue 
to  plant  com  for  silage  in  a  similar 
amount. 

Madam  President,  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would 
open  the  door  wide  and  would  permit 
anybody  to  plant  corn  for  silage  pur- 
poses and  then  to  sell  his  dry  corn  and 
have  Uncle  Sam  support  it.  It  strikes 
me  that  we  have  provided  in  the  bill 
sufficient  language  to  protect  the  smaller 
farmer,  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
purpose  of  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota. 

As  I  have  stated,  in  the  bill  there  is 
the  25-acre  small  farm  exemption.  If 
a  farmer  has  been  planting  25  acres  or 
less  of  any  grains  in  the  past,  he  would 
be  exempt  from  the  program.  Or,  he 
could  choose  to  go  under  the  program  if 
he  desired  to  cut  back  the  same  percent- 
age that  others  who  would  come  under 
the  program  would  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EI.I.ENDER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

There  is  also  in  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  right  to  permit  the  planting 
of  com  and  of  other  feed  grains  in  defi- 
cit areas.  Since  there  are  such  provi- 
sions as  I  have  mentioned,  I  believe  those 
whom  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  trying  to  protect  would  be  amply  pro- 
tected. 

There  is  still  another  provision  where- 
by a  farmer  could  plant  all  the  oats  he 
desired  or  all  the  rye  he  desired  without 
penalties.  I  understand  those  are  good 
feed  grains  and  are  grown  in  abun- 
dance in  many  areas. 

Also,  there  would  be  no  prohibition 
under  my  amendment  to  the  planting  of 
wheat,  barley  or  oats  for  pasture,  pro- 
vided that  the  grain  is  grazed  by  the 
cattle  while  on  pasture;  that  is,  before 
maturity. 

Madam  President,  the  small  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  beginning  farmers,  would 
be  well  protected 

There  is  another  provision  which 
would  take  care  of  new  farmers.  As 
Senators  know,  the  law  provides  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  national  quota 
or  acreage  shall  be  set  aside  to  take 
care  of  new  farmers.  There  is  also  a 
certain  percentage  set  aside  on  the  coun- 
ty level  to  take  care  of  new  farmers. 

The  complaint  which  has  been  lodged 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in 
relation  to  the  effect  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  would  have  against  new 
fanners  and  also  against  those  who  pro- 
duce cattle,  I  believe  is  not  well  founded. 
Those  people  will  be  well  protected.  As 
I  stated  yesterday,  about  50  p)ercent  of 
the  farms  which  plant  grain  will  be  af- 
fected In  other  words,  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  would  come  under 
the  25-acre  exemption. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  Picsident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EIJ:jENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment  that  silage  be  ex- 
empted? Is  that  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment?  '^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  some 
questions? 

Mr.  ELLI:NDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  did  not 
quite  hear  the  answer  to  the  question 
r.sked  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Would  corn  grown  for  silace  be  counted 
in  the  feed  grain  base? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  presume  that 
a  farmer  has  planted  100  acres  of  corn 
and  under  his  history  has  used  50  acres 
of  the  100  acres  for  silage.  That  farmer 
has  a  history  of  50  acres  of  silage.  He 
could  continue  to  plant  the  50  acres  of 
corn  for  silage  without  restriction  and 
without  cutting  back  under  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  other  50  acres 
vould  be  subject  to  the  quota  provisions 
of  thf  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  he 
wished  to  do  so,  would  it  be  pos.sible  for 
a  farmer  who  had  100  acres  planted  to 
corn.  50  of  which  was  used  for  silage  and 
50  of  which  was  harvested  for  grain,  to 
put  the  whole  100  acre-,  into  silage  corn? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  farmer  would 
be  cut  back  only  on  50  acres. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  He  would 
be  cut  back  on  50  acres? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Only  on  the  50 
acres.  In  other  words,  any  acreage 
which  has  been  planted  by  the  farmer 
in  the  past  and  used  exclusively  for 
silage  would  not  be  affected  under  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had  not 
found  that  in  the  amendment,  but  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  on  record  as 
stating  it. 

There  is  a  further  question  which  re- 
lates to  the  years  to  be  used  for  the  base 
period.  On  page  10,  of  the  Ellender 
amendment,  at  the  bottom,  it  is  stated 
that  the  base  period  shall  be  the  calen- 
dar years  1959  and  1960. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1959  and  1960.  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1963,  1964,  and  1965  crops. 
Why  did  not  the  Senator  include  the 
crop  year  of  1961,  and  provide  for  the 
three  most  recent  calendar  year.s  to  be 
the  base? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  idea  is  to  have 
the  exact  amount;  1961  would  be  added 
as  the  program  goes  along. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
be  added,  but  the  trouble  is  that  in  areas 
which  have  fluctuating  crops.  1959.  in 
some  portions  of  the  country,  was  a  very 
unfortunate  year;  1960  would  hardly 
give  a  reasonable  average;  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  would  give  a  more  truly  average 
production. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  proclamation  to  cover 
3  years  and  for  an  election  to  cover  3 
years.     It   seems   to  me   that   the   base 


period  should  be  at  least  3  years  in  order 
to  get  a  more  true  average. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  con- 
sider, in  line  20,  page  10,  adding  "and 
1961  "  and  in  line  24,  changing  tl:ke  "two  " 
to  "three." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  informed  that  that  would  penalize 
quite  a  few  farmers  who  went  into  the 
emergency  program  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books.  They  have  cut  back  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  They 
have  cut  back,  but  the  problem  remains. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  would  have  to 
wnie  into  the  law  something  to  take  care 
of  that  situation.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment It  would  complicate  matters. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  many 
areas  in  wliich  a  drout;ht  occurs,  farmers 
could  bo  denied  relief,  for  one  drought 
year  could  be  placed  against  a  normal 
year.  It  would  trive  a  base  that  would 
be  discriminatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  11  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1. 

Mr.  FJVSlloAND.  Madam  President.  I 
a.sk  the  Senator  to  yield  so  that  I  may 
a.sk  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  2  minutes  to  both  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a 
question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement  firet  and  then,  if  there 
is  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  the 
question. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  voted  11  to  4  to  exempt  silage, 
rye,  and  oats  from  the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  feed  grain  bill.  Silage  crops 
receive  no  price  supports  and  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as 
crops  which  receive  direct  Goverrunent 
support. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Is  it  not  true  that  it 

has  been  stated  time  and  time  again  on 

the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  grasses  and 

pasture  are  not  affected  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Is  It  not  true  that 

silage  is  nothing  but  a  filler,  a  carrier, 

and  a  substitute  for  grass? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  If  the  growing  of  silage  were 
restricted,  farmers  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business  or  raise  grass  that  would 
yield  15  or  more  tons  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     We  know  that  an 

animal  cannot  be  produced  with  silage. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  substitute  for  grass. 

Mr.    AIKEN.     And   a    farmer   cannot 

produce  milk  profitably  and  efficiently  on 

silage  alone. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
am  in  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  time, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  raise 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side.  I  think 
there  has  been  some  conlt-sion.  My  un- 
derstanding now  is  that  when  the  hour 
of  4:20  p  m.  is  reached,  all  discussion  on 
all  amendments  to  the  feed  grain  provi- 
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sion  of  the  bill  automatically  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  though  amendments  may 
be  offered,  they  may  not  be  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  So  at  4:20,  all  debate 
on  all  amendments  to  the  Ellender 
amendment,  or  .hat  section  of  the  bill, 
come  to  an  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
may  I  first  have  a  ruling  on  my  unani- 
mous-consent request?  I  am  rationing 
time  with  a  teaspoon.  I  wish  to  be  sure 
about  the  ruling  on  the  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  wish  unanimous  consent  to 
raise  the  inquiry  without  having  the 
time  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  rig  U  to  object 

Mr.  ELLENDE:R.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  trying  to  have 
a  parliamentary  situation  straightened 
out  without  having  the  time  charged  to 
me  in  my  attemi)t  to  do  so.  I  must  rec- 
ognize Senators  who  have  perfecting 
amendments,  if  they  are  to  have  any 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  about  a 
minute  and  a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  what  is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  restate  his  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  asked  unan- 
imous consent  to  rai.se  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  without  having  the  time  neces- 
sary to  make  the  inquiry  charged  against 
the  time  available  on  the  Ellender 
amendment,  so  that  we  might  straighten 
out  the  confusion  with  respect  to  other 
amendments  that  must  be  offered  before 
4:20  p  m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  hold  up  final  agreement  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  reach  a 
vote  at  4:20  and  limit  debate  on  all 
amendments  to  the  feed  grain  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  under- 
stands that  the  situation  is  still  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  or 
any  other  Senator  should  object  to  such 
a  unanimous-con.sent  agreement  because 
of  the  way  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  was  written,  was  re- 
peated in  the  Record  and  ahso  appears  on 
the  front  of  the  Calendar,  it  would  still 
be   possible   for   a   Senator   to   offer  an 


amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  he  would 
have  1  hour  on  his  side,  and  1  hour 
would  be  available  for  the  other  side.  Is 
that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  answered  the  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Chair 
believes  that,  as  originally  stated,  all  de- 
bate on  all  amendments  must  be  con- 
cluded by  4:20. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  When  I  raised  the  question 
earher  in  the  day  it  was  stated  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield],  that  tlie  language 
in  the  Record  was  clear.  I  conferred 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who  is  one  of 
the  outstanaing  oarliamentarians  in  the 
Senate.  He  said  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
printed  Record,  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  clearly  gave  2  hours  to  the 
amendments.  The  language  read  "or 
amendments  thereto."'  If  the  Chair  is 
to  make  the  kind  of  ruling  he  has  an- 
nounced. I  am  obliged  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair,  because  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  Senators  could 
not  rely  upon  the  unanimous-consent 
agreements  as  printed  on  the  calendar 
and  on  the  blue  cards  that  are  dis- 
tributed to  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Madam  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  finished  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  has  finished  his  inquiry.  It 
is  his  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  stated  exactly 
what  the  majority  leader  agreed  to,  but 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  ruled  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  ruling  is  that  at 
4:20  p.m.  all  debate  on  the  Ellender 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, will  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  While  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  to 
the  rightness  of  his  position,  the  ques- 
tion need  not  cause  grave  concern,  be- 
cause the  last  paragraph  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  specifically 
provides : 

The  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  tlie  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Which  means  4  hours  of  available  ex- 
tra  time   would   be  allotted   on  any   of 


those  questions.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  Senator  wanting  to  utilize  more  time 
than  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  if  I  desired 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  on  the  bill,  which  I  would 
be  gla^  to  do,  I  could  not  do  so  after 
4:20  and  still  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Ellender  amendment  be- 
fore it  is  voted  upon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  tx3  have  an  answer  to  my 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  gave  the  Senator 
time  on  the  bill,  he  could  not  discuss  the 
Ellender  amendment  because  the  vote 
would  occur  before  that  time.  Debate 
on   the   amendment  would  be  shut   off. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Did  not  the  previous 
occupant  of  the  chair,  at  the  request 
of  the  minority  leader,  rule  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Ellender  amendment — spe- 
cifically the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi — could  be 
offered  after  the  vote  on  the  Ellender 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  I  think  they 
could  be  offered  if  they  were  germane, 
but  I  thought  they  had  to  be  offered 
before  the  vot<;  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EASTI.AND.  No;  that  would  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  that  time  is 
running. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  intended  to  offer,  but  after 
looking  it  over.  I  believe  it  should  be 
offered  only  ;f  the  Ellender  amendment 
is  agreed  to.  Would  I  be  excluded  from 
offering  the  amendment  after  the  El- 
lender amendment  was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  The  amendment 
could  be  offered.  Two  hours  of  debate. 
1  hour  on  each  side,  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  if  the  Ellender 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  question 
would  arise  as  to  whether  it  could  be 
perfected.  Many  of  the  propo.-^ed 
amendments  are  perfecting  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  wi.sh  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  amendment 
should  strike  out  any  part  of  the  El- 
lender amendment,  the  amendment 
could  not  be  offered  after  the  Ellender 
amendment  had  been  adopted.  My 
amendment  would  strike  it  out.  There- 
fore my  amendment  must  be  offered  be- 
fore the  Ellender  amendment  is  voted 
upon. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  would 
be  unable  to  do  so.  so  far  as  debate  Is 

concerned,  after  4:20. 

The  Senator  from  South  EJakota  has 
raised  a  new  point  with  respect  to  an 
appeal  frcxn  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  save  a  little 
time  if  the  Senator  will  answer  my  fur- 
ther question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  amendment 
would  add  to  the  Ellender  amendment 
if  the  Ellender  amendment  were  adopted. 
May  I  offer  it  after  4:20  p.m.? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  can 
get  time  to  offer  it;  but  who  will  give 
him  time?  The  minority  leader  will 
have  to  give  him  time,  but  his  problem 
Is  how  to  provide  time  for  Senators  who 
have  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  mean  after  4:20. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment 
would  be  a  perfecting  amendment  in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  the  Ellender 
amendment.  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  have  a  ruling  from  the  Chair  now 
as  to  whethe.'.  after  the  vote  on  the  El- 
lender amendment,  he  is  still  in  court. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  Is  no  pur- 
pose in  presenting  the  amendment  un- 
less the  Ellender  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  Then  I  want  an  oportunlty  to  pre- 
sent my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  state  the 
question  as  unequivocally  and  simply  as 
I  can.  Will  any  perfecting  amendment 
which  is  germane  and  adds  to  the  El- 
lender amendment  be  in  order  after  the 
vote  on  the  EHlender  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request  to  the  effect 
that  the  vote  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be  at 
5  o'clock  instead  of  4:20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
Delaware  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
amend  that  request  to  change  the  time 
to  4:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not.  after  4:45  p.m.  an 
amendment  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
Ellender  amendment,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  would  not  he  in  order 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
it  not  be  in  order  as  a  new  paragraph 
or  a  new  section  elsewhere  in  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  may  be  offered  to  any  part 
of  the  farm  bill  not  embraced  in  the 
feed  grain  amendment  which  is  the 
pending  Ellender  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  i:>oes  not  the  majority 
leader  feel  that  the  easy  solution  is  to 
defeat  the  Ellender  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  asking  the  question  of  the 


wrong  man.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
modify  his  unanimous-consent  request 
to  allow  10  minutes  of  debate  on  each 
side  on  any  amendment  that  is  offered 
to  the  Ellender  amendment.  Then  we 
can  start  at  4:20.  At  least  we  will  know 
what  we  are  voting  on  at  the  time  we 
are  voting  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree.  I  make 
that  a  part  of  my  request. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  Is  the  rr- 
cuest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  to  extend 
the  time  to  4:45.  with  10  minutes  on 
each  side  on  each  amendment  that  is 
offered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  May  the 
Chair  ark  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
what  his  request  was? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
suggestion  was  that  if  debate  is  to  be  shut 
off  at  4:20,  we  should  allow  10  minutes 
to  speak  on  each  amendment  to  the 
Ellender  amendment  so  we  can  vote 
first  on  the  amendments,  after  a  brief 
explanation  of  them,  to  be  followed  by 
a  vote  on  the  Ellender  amendment.  In 
that  way  we  would  know  what  we  were 
voting  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  raise  one  question. 
There  will  be  a  demand  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  one  of  these  amendments. 
If  debate  is  shut  off  at  4:45 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will 
not  be  shut  off.  We  would  take  what- 
ever time  was  required. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  offer  his 
amendment  now?  If  so,  I  will  yield 
him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would,  under  the 
unanimous- consent  agreement  just  ar- 
rived at.  or  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  if  I  could  get  10  minutes 
to  discuss  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  further  inquiry. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young; 
are  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1. 
[Putting  the  question. I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  withhold  it.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Young 
amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young  I  designated  "K."  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
do  I  not  liave  time  for  debate  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  debate  on  this  amendment  has 
been  concluded.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Comfiecticut  I  Mr. 
Dodd!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GruenincI,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1  :.nd  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  1  Mr.  Grukninc  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee)  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley), 
If  present  and  voting,  the  S<;nator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Russell  I  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  BushI. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  But- 
ler 1.  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KuciiELj.  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Bush  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruetcing!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nav." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
JoiiNSTON-1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wi.  consin  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


(No.  58  Leg  1 

YEAS— 36 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

Beall 

Dworfchak 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Exstliind 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Fong 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Carlf-on 

Holland 

S-ott 

Case.  N.J 

Hru^ka 

Smith,  Maine 

Ca.'^e,  S.  D*k. 

Javils 

ii  tennis 

Church 

Kent.r.g 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

I  ausche 

Williams,  Del 

Cotton 

Morton 

NAYS— 53 

Young,  N   Dak 

Anderson 

Hlckenloop«r 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

H  ckey 

Morse 

Bible 

Hill 

Mo^s 

Burdiclc 

Humphrey 

Musk.e 

Bvrd   Va 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Jordan 

Pa.store 

C.mnon 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Rjiudolph 

Clark 

Long   Mo 

Robe  It. son 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Smith.  Ma.=;s. 

Engle 

Maguuson 

Spirkman 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Sy:nlngton 

Pul  bright 

McCarthy 

7alniad'e 

Gore 

McClellan 

Wlllia.ms.N.J, 

Hart 

McNai  ara 

Y.irborough 

Hartke 

Motralf 

Yojiig.  Oh;o 

Hayden 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Du-h 

GrueuluR 

Rus-seU 

B  itler 

Johi;s'on 

Tower 

Carroll 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dodd 

McGee 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejectee, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
.should  like  to  a.sk  the  majority  leader 
about  the  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
As  I  understand,  there  are  still  25 
amendments  on  the  desk,  and  I  thought 
the  majority  leader  might  like  to  advise 
the  Senate  how  lat€  the  Senate  may  con- 
tinue in  session  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  think,  first,  I  should  ask  the  indulgence 
of  Senators  in  bearing  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  prolongation  of  the  rollcalls, 
because  I  understand  the  bells  are  not 
working,  and  I  think  we  should  give  con- 
sideration to  Senators  caught  in  that 
predicament. 

Relative  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  wish  to 
say,  after  considering  the  question  with 
him,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  may  very 
well  be  in  session  until  7  or  8,  or  there- 
abouts, tonight.  The  purpose  is  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion  final  passage  of  the  bill 


perhaps  late  tomorrow  night,  and  then 
take  up  the  public  works  authorization 
bill.  If  we  finish  those  two  bills  by 
Tuesday,  it  is  tl.e  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  go  over  until  the  following  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  with  a  pro  forma  meet- 
ing probably  a  week  from  tomorrow,  with 
no  votes  to  be  considered. 

This  is  not  a  carrot  being  held  out,  but 
it  is  a  way  of  telling  the  Senate  about 
the  business  before  the  Senate.  If  we 
can  do  it.  fine;  if  we  cannot,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  other  procedures. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  an  hour  been  set 
for  convening  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  After  completion  of  action 
on  this  bill  will  come  the  public  works 
authorization  bill.  Sometime  afl<:r  v,c 
return,  after  Memorial  Day,  we  will  take 
up  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3225  i  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,     I  yield. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  colloquy  earlier  in  the  day,  when  we 
were  raising  questions  about  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  but  did 
not  press  the  appeal  at  that  time,  be- 
cause a  conversation  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  indicated  that 
he  would  ask  for  a  modified  request 
which  would  allow  10  minutes  to  a  side 
on  amendments.  I  told  the  Senator  that 
in  that  event  I  would  not  press  the  ap- 
p>eal.  I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
this,  and  to  show,  in  effect,  that  I  did 
withdraw  the  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  that  hereafter 
we  shall  be  extra  careful  in  presenting 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  numbered  "5-22-62 — F"  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire: 
On  page  13,  beginning  with  the  new  sen- 
tence in  line  17,  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  4  on  page  14,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  whenever  a  referendum  is  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  de- 


termining whether  farmers  favor  or  oppose 
marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  at  the  same  time  conduct  referen- 
dums  to  determine  whether  farmers  f.ivor 
or  oppose  mark«»ting  quotas  for  wheat  and 
cotton.  The  eligibility  requirement*  for 
voting  shall  be  determined  In  the  case  of 
feed  grains  by  tlie  provisions  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of 
wheat  by  the  provisions  of  part  III  of  sub- 
title B  of  this  title,  and  in  the  case  of  cotum 
by  the  provisions  of  part  IV  of  subtitle  B  of 
this  title. 

"Whenever  referenduras  for  feed  grains, 
whaat.  and  cotton  are  conducted  at  the  same 
time  as  provided  herein,  any  farmer  eligible 
to  vote  in  more  than  one  such  referendum 
shall  only  be  permitted  to  vote  in  favor  of 
marketing  quotas  for  all  commodities  with 
respect  to  which  he  Is  eligible  to  vote  or 
against  marketing  quotas  for  all  commodi- 
ties with  respect  to  which  he  is  eligible  to 
vote. 

"In  determining  the  results  of  a  referen- 
dum conducted  under  this  section,  the  votes 
cast  In  favor  of  or  against  marketing  quotas 
in   the  case  of   feed   grains,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton, respectively,  shall  be  counted  separate'v 
•TT.e  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results 
of   any   referendum    held    hereunder   within 
thirty   days  after  the  date  of  such   referen- 
dum, and  if   the  Secretary  determines  that 
more  than   one-third  of  the  farmers   voting 
in  any  of  the  referendums  conducted  voted 
against  marketing  quotas  for  the  commodity 
concerned,  the  .Secretary  shall  proclaim  that 
marketing  quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  with 
respect   to   the   crop   or   crops   of   that   com-  ■ 
modity   with  respect   to   which    the   referen- 
dum  w.os   applicable.      If    the   Secretary   de- 
termines that,  in  the  case  of  the  feed  grain 
referendum,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farm- 
ers  voting  approve   marketing   quotas   for   a 
period  of  two  or  three  marketing  years,   no 
referendum  with  re.'ppct  to  feed  grains  shrtll 
be  held  for  the  subsequent  year  or  years  of 
such  period. 

"If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  date 
prescribed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion is  too  early  or  too  late  to  conduct 
simultaneous  referendums  as  provided 
herein,  he  may  advance  or  delay  the  con- 
ducting of  such  referendums  by  publication 
of  the  change  of  date  in  the  Federal 
Register." 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
The  debate  is  under  a  limitation  of  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  de- 
bate is  under  a  limitation  of  10  minutes 
to  each  side.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  proceed. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  mj-self  10  minutes. 

Madam  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
EUender  feed  grains  amendment  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  principal  rea- 
son is  that  all  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  if  the  Ellender  amendment  is 
agreed  to  and  if  it  goes  into  the  law,  in 
the  referendum  which  would  follow  there 
would  be  a  negative  vote,  and  the  pro- 
gram would  not  come  into  effect.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  involved  would  not 
vote  in  favor  of  the  program. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  They 
are  not  based  on  theory.  They  are  based 
on  some  very  careful  surveys  by  profes- 
sionals who  universally  agree  that  this 
would  be  the  situation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  involved  do  not  sell 
their  feed.  The  farmers  feed  it  on  their 
farms,  Tliey  do  not  have  any  direct  in- 
centive for  voting  themselves  a  reduc- 
tion in  production.  If  the  program  went 
into  effect  the  farmers  probably  would 
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have  to  cut  back  their  production  of 
feed  grains  by  20  percent.  If  the  farm- 
ers wished  to  maintain  dairy  production, 
the  production  of  beef  or  of  hogs,  they 
would  have  to  buy  feed  grains  and  they 
would  have  to  buy  them  at  higher  prices. 
For  this  reason  many  farmers  would  vote 
•no." 

There  is  another  very  important  rea- 
son. With  respect  to  the  major  money 
crops,  what  has  happened  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  is  that  the  farmers  who 
have  produced  cotton,  who  have  pro- 
duced wheat,  and  who  have  produced 
other  products  of  the  kind  with  respect 
to  which  the  farmers  have  supported 
marketing  allotments — by  very  heavy 
votes,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
indicated — have  then  taken  the  aereage 
diverted  out  of  cotton  and  out  of  wheat 
and  have  planted  it  to  feed  grains. 

CXJTTON,      WHEAT      FARMERS      HAVE     DIVERTED     TO 
FEED    GRAINS 

I  made  that  point  yesterday,  and  I  was 
challenged  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Today  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  California,  for 
example,  cotton  and  wheat  acreage  was 
reduced  by  6.3  million  acres  between  1952 
and  1960,  and  during  those  same  years 
feed  grain  acreage  increased  by  4.4  mil- 
lion acres.  It  is  very  clear  that  there  is  a 
pattern  of  diverting  acres  to  feed  grains. 
This  is  a  big  factor  in  causing  the  pres- 
ent surplus.  And  it  is  another  rea.son 
why  the  experts  are  convinced  that  there 
will  be  a  negative  vote  on  a  mandatory 
feed  grain  program.  What  would  hap- 
pen is  that  the  farmers  would  vote  in 
favor  of  limiting  cotton  acreage,  in  favor 
of  limiting  wheat  acreage  and  acreage  of 
other  commodities,  but  the  farmers 
would  then  vote  against  limiting  them- 
selves in  the  production  of  feed  grains 
on  their  diverted  acres. 

In  the  third  place.  Madam  President, 
the  fact  is  that  many  farmers  do  not 
recognize  the  connection  between  the 
prices  they  get  for  hogs  and  beef  and 
the  price  of  corn.  Economists  recognize 
it.  Experts  recognize  it.  But  thousands 
of  farmers  do  not  recognize  it,  and  some 
farm  organizations  do  not.  Because  this 
opinion  is  so  widely  shared,  it  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  farmers  will  vote  "no," 
feeling  that  they  will  be  limiting  pro- 
duction but  getting  no  return  for  it. 

DAIRY     FARMERS     WILL     VOTE     "NO" 

Finally,  dairy  farmers  will  have  no 
reason  to  support  the  program.  I  chal- 
lenged the  chairman  of  the  committee 
yesterday  to  give  me  a  single  reason,  and 
he  did  not  come  up  with  any.  Dairy 
farmers  will  have  no  reason  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  program,  because  the  dairy 
farmer  will  be  in  the  position  that  he 
will  get  $3.11  per  hundredweight  for  his 
milk.  He  will  get  75  percent  of  parity, 
regardless.  If  he  should  vote  in  favor  of 
the  program,  if  the  program  is  approved 
by  the  referendum,  he  would  have  to 
take  a  reduction  in  feed  grain  produc- 
tion. He  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
feed.  He  is  now  suffering  from  a  very 
low  support  price,  a  support  price  which 
in  my  State  at  least  drives  farm  income 
down  below  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
a  bare  minimum  standard  of  living. 

Virtually  every  expert  agrees  that  if 
the  referendum  is  voted  down  there  will 


be  chaos  in  farming,  and  a  very  bad 
situation  in  America.  It  will  be  the 
worst  kind  of  situation  possible. 

That  is  not  the  opinion  merely  of  lib- 
erals. The  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  is  the  great  conservative  farm 
organization  of  America,  agrees  that  the 
situation  would  be  impossible  if  land 
were  not  taken  out  of  production  or  if 
something  were  not  done,  if  price  sup- 
ports are  abandoned.  We  would  have 
a  situation  in  which  the  farmers  would 
be  able  to  produce  as  much  as  they 
wished  to,  with  no  controls  at  all;  with 
from  zero  to  50  percent  price  supports. 
There  would  be  vast  overproduction  of 
feed,  and  distress  prices  for  beef  and 
hogs,  as  well  as  a  greater  than  ever  dairy 
surplus. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  consider  it  seriously. 

AMENDMENT     PROVIDES    SIMULTANEOUS 
REFERENDU.MS 

What  the  amendment  would  provide 
is  that  with  respect  to  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  cotton,  any  time  there  is  a  feed  grain 
referendum  held,  the  cotton  and  wheat 
producers  who  also  grow  feed  grains 
and  also  are  eligible  to  vote  would  be 
required  to  vote  simultaneously  for  con- 
trols on  all  crops  or  controls  on  none. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  only 
fair.  This  would  make  sense.  This 
would  provide  a  real  opportunity  and  a 
real  incentive  to  get  the  program  into 
effect. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  point- 
ed out  that  some  votes  have  been  as  hii^'h 
as  94  to  98  percent  in  favor  of  quota  pro- 
grams. I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
the  farmers  still  would  wish  to  have  a 
limitation,  but  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Midwest  producing  areas  of  feed  grains, 
if  we  are  to  permit  the  cotton  farmers 
and  the  wheat  farmers  to  have  a  pro- 
gram with  higher  prices  then  we  ought 
to  demand  also  that  they  support  a 
marketing  quota  program  for  feed  grains. 
When  the  referendums  were  tallied 
they  would  be  tallied  separately.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  not  prejudice  the 
cotton  program  or  the  wheat  program, 
but  it  would  give  the  feed  grain  program 
a  far  better  chance  of  approval. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  vote  taken 
by  the  farm  journal,  which  recorded  the 
votes  of  64,560  farmers.  The  compul- 
sory quotas  were  supported  by  4  percent 
of  the  64,560.  Land  retirement  was  sup- 
ported by  43  percent;  and  53  percent 
said  to  have  the  Government  "clear  out." 
These  figures  offer  great  support  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said.  Only  4  percent  of  the  64,560  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  compulsory 
quotas. 

The  argimient  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  compulsory  reduction  would  ap- 
ply to  the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  grow- 
enough  products  to  feed  his  cattle. 

One  of  the  staff  members  told  me  a 
moment  ago  that  85  percent  of  the  feed 
grains  are  not  moved  from  the  farm; 


or.  if  they  are  moved,  are  moved  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  are  not  placed 
in  the  commercial  market. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  agree  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sentiment  on  the  farms  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  aware  that  if 
this  is  put  into  effect  overnight,  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  whole 
program  for  feed  grains  without  any 
gradual  provi.sion,  there  would  be  chaos 
and  an  extremely  serious  situation.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  not  only  for  the  feed 
grain  farmers  but  also  for  the  hog  farm- 
er.s,  the  beef  farmers,  and  eventually  the 
dairy  farmers. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  prefer  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  have  only 
about  2  minutes  remaining,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  use  some  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  HPresident,  I 
cannot  as  yet  determine  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin. 
It  strikes  me  that  each  of  these  programs 
.should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

What  would  be  gained  by  requiring  the 
wlieat  farmer,  the  feed  grain  farmer. 
and  the  cotton  farmer  to  vote  the  same 
for  the  three  programs?  I  cannot  un- 
dcistand  it.  The  law  as  it  now  applies 
to  the  commodities  mentioned,  that  is, 
wheat  and  cotton,  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  some  time.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  voting  on  those  programs 
should  be  separate.  For  the  life  of  me. 
I  cannot  see  what  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  combining  the  three  commodi- 
ties in  one  vote. 

The  amendment  to  the  mandatory 
feed  grain  program  amendment  provides 
for  simultaneous  referendums  on  feed 
grain,  wheat  and  cotton  marketing  quo- 
tas, and  would  require  any  producer  eli- 
gible to  vote  in  more  than  one  such  ref- 
erendum to  vote  the  same  way  in  each 
.such  referendum.  Thus,  a  cotton  farmer 
wishing  to  vote  for  cotton  marketing 
quotas,  would  be  required  to  vote  affirm- 
atively for  feed  grain  quotas,  if  he  were 
al.so  eligible  to  vote  in  the  feed  grain 
referendum.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  producers  from  vot- 
ing for  cotton  and  wheat  quotas  and 
against  feed  grain  quotas,  and  then  di- 
verting acreage  from  cotton  or  wheat 
to  feed  grains. 

The  amendment  is  similar  to  the  tie-in 
sales  that  were  so  objectionable  during 
the  price  control  days.  In  order  to  get 
something  he  wants  the  producer  will 
be  required  to  take  something  he  does 
not  want.  I  believe  that  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  in  a  feed  grain  quota  refer- 
endum, if  permitted  a  free  choice,  would 
approve  quotas.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  vote  one 
way  or  another  against  their  best  judg- 
ment. 

The  amendment  would  introduce  con- 
siderable administrative  diflBculties.  The 
ballot  is  by  law  a  secret  ballot.  But  how 
can  the  Secretary  determine  that  a  pro- 
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ducer  voting  "yes"  in  the  feed  grain  ref- 
erendum has  also  voted  "yes"  in  the  cot- 
ton referendum  and  still  protect  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot? 

July  24  is  at  present  the  latest  date 
on  which  the  wheat  referendum  may  be 
liold.  The  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee was  that  the  farmer  should  know 
whether  there  will  be  quotas  or  not 
much  earlier  than  thi.s  in  order  to  make 
his  plans.  The  committee  m  the  perma- 
nent wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  made 
the  latest  date  for  the  wheat  referendum 
about  June  13.  It  must  be  within  60  days 
of  the  quota  proclamation,  which  must 
be  made  before  April  15. 

Cotton  quotas  need  not  be  proclaimed 
until  October  15  under  existing  law  and 
the  referendum  need  not  be  held  until 
December  15. 

Under  the  feed  grain  amendment  I 
have  proposed,  the  quota  could  be  pro- 
claimed as  late  as  Jmie  19  and  the  refer- 
endum could  be  held  as  late  as  60  days 
later  in  October. 

All  these  dates  have  been  worked  out 
carefully  to  give  the  Secretary  adequate 
time  to  obtain  as  current  information  as 
po.ssible  and  still  give  the  farmer  as 
much  time  as  he  needs  to  plan  his  pro- 
duction. The  holding  of  simultaneous 
referendums  would,  of  course,  upset  this 
balance. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  Uic 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  Record  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
points,  first,  the  argument  that  85  per- 
cent of  feed  grains  are  fed  on  the  farm 
or  used  in  the  area  nearby  still  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story  about  the  situation 
relating  to  feed  grains.  How  much  feed 
grain  is  there  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  warehouse  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  amused  every 
time  I  hear  that  argument,  because  I 
wonder  how  in  the  world  the  large  quan- 
tity of  feed  grain  now  on  hand  got  into 
the  Governments  possession.  We  now 
have  on  hand  $3  billion  worth  of  feed 
grain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  many 
bushels? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  now  have  on 
hand  2.4  billion  bushels  of  feed  grain. 

I  cannot  follow  the  argument  that  85 
percent  of  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farm 
or  on  farms  nearby. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  must  be  a 
big  farm  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  quoted  figures  which 
were  secured  from  members  of  the  staff. 
They  indicate  that  85  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  products  of  the  farm  are  used 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  immediate  %'icinity 
thereof,  and  are  not  fed  into  the  com- 
mercial market.  The  members  of  the 
staff  are  the  authors  of  the  statement. 
I  suggest  that  there  be  some  reconcilia- 
tion of  opinions  between  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  committee  staff  and  members 
of  the  committee. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  suggest  that  the 
litjure  may  be  correct  as  to  each  years 
annual  consumption.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  that  amount  is  consumed  by 
farms  or  on  farms  nearby.  It  would 
not  apply  to  the  enormous  stockpile.  But 
I  believe  the  figures  u.sed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  are  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  I  at- 
tempted to  make  is  that  those  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  fact  is 
that,  despite  the  figure,  there  is  still  $3 
billion  worth  of  feed  grains  owned  by 
the  Government,  and  in  any  man's  lan- 
gua':'c,  that  is  a  nreat  deal  of  feed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  merely  proves  that  for  many 
years  wc  have  been  playing  the  part  of 
Don  Quixote  in  Congress  by  tryin,? 
through  legislative  fiat  to  cure  something 
that  ha.s  demonstrated  its  incurability. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  the 
question  of  supply  and  consumption .  a 
copy  of  the  Wail  Street  Journal  dated 
May  22.  1962,  was  handed  to  mc  in  which 
the  following  article  appears: 

Corn  glut  held  by  Uncle  Sam  slirinks  fast. 
The  price-suppurt  pile  of  corn  owned  by  the 
Government  teU  to  729  millicn  bushels  M  :y 
1.  down  138  mlMlnn  bvishels  from  a  month 
earlier  and  far  belo-v  the  14  billion  held  a 
year  before 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  stated  that  the 
carryover  la't  year  was  85  million  tons. 
Now  it  is  about  73  million  tons. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  3  min- 
utes remaining.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  will  not  accept  my 
amendment  and  that  it  would  have  no 
chance,  I  shall  not  request  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  However,  I  wish  to  use  the 
remainder  of  my  available  time  to  speak 
agairist  the  basic  amendment,  the  El- 
lender  amendment. 

The  main  point,  which  I  have  not  yet 
made,  is  that  in  effect  the  amendment 
would  disenfranchise  1.100.000  small 
farmers.  It  would  do  so  in  the  follow- 
ing mamier:  The  amendment  provides 
that  if  farmers  grow  25  acres  or  less  of 
feed  grains,  they  have  a  choice.  What 
a  choice.  They  have  a  choice  of  voting 
in  the  referendum.  If  they  vote  in  the 
referendum  against  limiting  their  pro- 
duction, they  are  subject  to  a  limitation 
of  their  production.  Then  they  must 
lose  20  percent  or  more  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

But  if  they  do  not  vote  in  the  referen- 
dum, they  still  have  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  feed  grain  they  can  produce. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  in  this  countrj' 
who  will  deeply  resent  it  when  they  are 
told  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  although  they  cannot  vote  without 
incurring  a  sharp  economic  loss,  never- 
theless they  cannot  produce  one  more 
acre — or  even  one  more  square  foot — of 
feed  grain. 

That  is  wrong;  and  there  will  be  deep 
resentment  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  I  do  not  think  Senators  realize  what 
the   amendment  would   do.     Its   effect 


would  be  very  serious.  I  would  not  like 
to  go  back  to  Wisconsin  and  explain  to  a 
dairy  farmer  that  he  will  not  receive  any 
more  money  for  his  milk,  but  that  he 
cannot  grow  another  foot  of  corn  for 
silage,  or  any  kind  of  corn  or  sorr;hum. 
That  is  exactly  the  provision  of  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  Sen- 
ators should  realize  that,  in  effect,  the 
amendment  would  disenfranchise  1,100.- 
000  small  farmers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
brief  ob.=crvation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  great 
difference  between  the  current  law  and 
the  bill  is  that  under  the  corn  law  the 
farmer  himself  can  either  sign  up  or  not 
sign  up;  and  if  quotas  are  voted  under 
the  bill,  every  farmer  in  effect  has  signed 
up. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Furthermore,  unless  a  farmer  signs 
up.  he  cannot  vote.  If  they  vote,  they 
mu.st  take  a  terrific  cut,  one  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  take.  It  means  that 
they  cannot  vote,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  be  limited. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining  on  the  Eliender 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wish  me  to  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  there  is  any  time 
left  on  the  basic  Eliender  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  remain  on  the  Eliender  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  some  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  permit  the  Senate  to 
finish  consideration  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Phoxmire]  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

ELLENDER 1 . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  desire? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Three  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  s?nt  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  Eliender  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legisl-ative  Clerk.  Amend  the 
Eliender  amendment  by  striking  out  lines 
8  through  the  word  "Act"  in  line  15  on 
page  6  and  insert  "products  thereof,  less 
(if  the  stocks  of  feed  grains  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  exces- 
sive) an  amount  of  feed  grains  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  desirable 
reduction  in  such  marketing  year  in  such 
stocks,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
such  stocks,  to  achieve  the  poUcy  of  the 
Act". 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  not  now  speak 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  but  on  the  EUender  feed 
grain  amendment.  Earlier  today  I  spoke 
briefly  on  the  EUenaer  wheat  amend- 
ment. I  voted  in  favor  of  it.  In  the 
short  time  that  I  spoke,  I  tried  to  point 
out  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  support 
the  wheat  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  impel  me  to  vote  against  the 
feed  grain  amendment. 

I  agree  wholly  with  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  other  Sena- 
tors when  they  say  that  it  is  doubtful 
that  everyone  in  this  body  has  thought 
about  the  consequences  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  whether  the  i>eople  of  the 
country  have  thought  about  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  if  the  feed 
grain  amendment  should  be  adopted.  I 
point  out  that  there  are  great  differences 
between  the  wheat  amendment  and  the 
feed  grain  amendment.  Wheat  has  a 
long  history  of  compulsory  acreage  al- 
lotments and  marketing  quotas  for 
which  farmers  have  annually  voted. 
Yet,  the  existing  wheat  program  cannot 
work,  because  by  law  reductions  in  wheat 
acreage  cannot  be  made  below  55  mil- 
lion acres.  Further,  wheat  is  the  crop  in 
greatest  surplus,  and  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  greatest  investment. 

In  contrast,  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
have  never  had  this  experience  and  his- 
tory of  compulsory  controls.  I  believe 
that  if  the  feed  grain  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  have  these  consequences: 
Many  farmers  who  now  grow  corn  and 
sorghum  and  barley  for  use  on  their  own 
farm  as  feed  for  their  livestock  and 
poultry  will  find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion where  they  cannot  grow  enough 
feed  for  the  livestock  and  poultry  en- 
terprises best  suited  to  their  farms. 
Certainly,  they  would  not  be  able  to  ex- 
pand their  production  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  livestock  operations 
on  their  own  farms.  That  is  a  very  rad- 
ical proposal  to  impose  upon  farmers 
who  have  always  been  able  to  produce 
for  their  own  feeding  needs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  pointed  out  that  there  are 
rather  large  stocks  of  feed  grain  on 
hand.  However,  if  we  study  the  tables 
in  the  committee  report  we  find  that  the 
surplus  stocks  of  these  feed  grains  are 
very  small  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion in  a  year. 

With  respect  to  corn,  it  is  about  a  half 
year's  supply.  It  is  just  about  enough 
for  use  in  one-half  year.  For  other  feed 
grains  the  supply  is  less.  To  take  the 
step  proposed  by  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, with  no  chance  for  farmers  to 
consider  fully  its  consequences,  is  wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  will  lead 
eventually  to  controls  being  placed  di- 
rectly upon  livestock.  Some  adminis- 
tration witnesses  who  came  before  our 
committee  admitted  that  it  could  logi- 
cally lead  at  .some  time  to  controls  on 


livestock.  I  believe  the  Senate  has  gone 
far  enough,  and  that  Congress  will  have 
gone  far  enough  if  we  meet  the  wheat 
problem.  Wheat  is  the  pressing  farm 
problem. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  on  the  Democratic  side,  will 
not,  by  legislative  fiat,  say  to  farmers, 
"You  cannot  raise  feed  for  your  own 
use."  It  is  in  line  with  the  thinking  of 
some  people  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  not  in  line  with  the  thmk- 
ing  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  or  the, 
people  of  this  country.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
and  a  hplf  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  my.self  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  relates  to  pace  6  of  the  El- 
lender amendment.  It  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  provision  in  the  Ellender  amendment 
which  would  take  into  account  imports 
of  feed  grains  that  cut  down  on  the  na- 
tional allotment.  Furthermore,  it  would 
modify  the  Ellender  amendment  by  tak- 
ing into  account  the  reduction  in  .'Stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
such  amount  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In.stead,  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  alto- 
gether eliminate  from  consideration  the 
imports  of  feed  grains.  I  believe  that  is  a 
practical  and  sensible  and  fair  thing  to 
do.  We  do  not  want  to  have  import.s  of 
feed  grains,  if  our  situation  is  such  that 
we  must  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction of  our  own  farmers 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fair 
and  practical  to  put  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
take  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks. 

The  Ellender  amendment  would  give 
him  unlimited  discretion  in  that  con- 
nection. Under  my  amendment  he  would 
be  limited  to  taking  out  not  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  stock  m  any  one 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  we  ought  to  do  it  on 
a  gradual  basis,  instead  of  giving  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  out  more  than  10  percent  in  any  one 
year. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  for  ques- 
tions. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fair  amendment.  I  hope 
he  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  Under  my 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  use  the  same  yardstick  as  he  uses 
for  other  basic  commodities  in  determin- 
ing what  the  domestic  needs  will  be, 
what  the  export  needs  will  be,  and  what 
will  be  needed  for  a  sufficient  carry- 
over. Under  my  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary could  not  go  under  110  miUion 
tons  of  feed  grains.  He  could  go  above 
that  amount  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  Rut 
the  puipo.se  of  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Iowa  is  to  prevent  him 
from  going  deeper  than  10  percent  into 
the  huge  carryover  we  now  have. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  on 
hand  today  2,400  million  bushels  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment iias  invested  about  $3  billion. 
Under  the  Senator's  amendment  it  may 
take  forever  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  so  huge  a  surplus 
dangling  over  the  market  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  prices.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  reduce  this  huge  stock  as  soon  as 
he  can  and  co  back  to  a  carryover  which 
I  w  ould  consider  to  be  normal. 


SUCCESSFUL  CONCLUSION  OF  OR- 
BITAL FLIGHT  BY  COMDR.  SCOTT 
CARPENTER 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  Pre.<^ident.  will  the 
di.siinMui.shed  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  me  V2  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Oklahoma 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  breath- 
taking and  successful  conclusion  of 
Comdr  Scott  Carpenters  orbital  flisht 
has  thrilled  all  America  and  the  free 
world.  His  success  points  up  once  again 
tlie  great  progress  being  made  in  our 
space  program,  and  the  magnificent 
teamwork  of  the  more  than  30,000  per- 
sons directly  involved  in  the  Mercury 
manned  space  flight  project. 

Thi.s  flight  has  provided  an  important 
continuation  of  the  flow  of  scientific  in- 
formation which  is  so  vital  to  the  ever- 
growing capabilities  of  man  in  space. 

Commanc'cr  Carpenter  has  further  en- 
hanced the  superb  traditions  of  skill, 
dedication,  and  faith  which  his  prede- 
cessors in  Project  Mercury  space  flights 
have  established. 

The  determination  of  the  United 
Slates  to  explore  and  develop  space  for 
peaceful  purposes  once  again  has  been 
exhibited  openly  to  all  people  through- 
out the  world. 

To  Commander  Carpenter,  to  our  great 
space  agency  and  its  distinguished  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  Dryden,  Dr.  Seamans, 
and  to  the  thousands  of  determined  and 
inspired  workers  in  science  and  industry 
who  have  made  this  additional  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  progress  possible.  I 
join  all  America  in  saying  heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done.  [Ap- 
plaase.  1 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3225  •  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  speak  of  a  surplus 
of  3  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  No;  a  surplus  of  $3 
billion  worth  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  $3  billion  surplus  of 
feed  grains? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes;  feed  grains 
now  on  hand. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Feed  grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  includes 
com.  sorghums,  and  oats.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  figure  is  as  of  March 
31.  1962. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  comment  on 
that  statement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  a  minute  and  a  half  of  his  own 
time  remaining  in  which  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
10-percent  reduction  every  year  is  a  rea- 
sonable maximum.  We  are  not  trying  to 
cut  down  the  surplus  overnight;  in  fact, 
we  are  not  trying  to  eliminate  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate 
all  the  surplus  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  feed  grains.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  talk  about  eliminating  all  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Loui.siana  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  mc  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER-  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  ought  to  show  clearly  that  under 
any  program  of  controls  or  allotments 
we  do  not  conform  strictly  to  what  is 
called  a  supply-and-demand  formula, 
because  the  supply,  as  interpreted  by  the 
proposal  before  us.  includes  normal  use, 
the  export  factor,  plus  the  international 
requirements,  plus  the  normal  carryover 
for  safety  at  home.  All  this  is  included 
in  our  definition  of  supply. 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  last  evening. 
I  have  an  amendment,  which  will  be 
more  specifically  set  forth,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  along  this  line  and  to  so  define 
"supply"  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana  I  Mr.  Ellender). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  amendment  designated  "5-22- 
62— C,"  to  the  Ellender  amendment,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
identified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment is  designated  "5-22-62 — C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  without  read- 
ing. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  11,  strike  out  "small 
FARM  exemption"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"exemptions". 

On  page  12,  line  12.  in.«ert  "ill"  imme- 
diately after  "Sec.  360f  ". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

"I  2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation made  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  exempt  producers  from  the 
requirement  of  paying  any  penalty  under 
section  360h  with  respect  to  any  farm  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

"lA)  that  none  of  such  c-op  of  feed  grains 
is  removed  from  such  farm, 

"iBi  that  such  entire  crop  of  feed  grams 
Is  used  for  seed  on  such  farm  or  fed  on  such 
farm  to  livestock  (including  poultry  1  owned 
by  any  such  producer,  or  by  a  subsequent 
owner  or  operator  of  such  farm:  and 

"iC)  that  such  producers  and  their  suc- 
cessors comply  with  all  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  comi)Iiance  with  ihe  foregoing 
condition. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  shall  cause  the  exemption  to  be- 
c'jme  immediately  null  and  void  unless  such 
failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  such  producers  a*  det«rmined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption  be- 
comes null  and  void  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  exemption  had  not  been 
eranted  No  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
crop  covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder  shall 
be  considered  in  determining  any  subsequent 
feed  grain  acreage  allotment  or  marketing 
quota  for  such  farm.  No  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  on  any  feed  grains  pro- 
duced on  any  such  farm  in  any  crop  year  for 
which  an  exemption  is  requested  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph." 

On  page  19,  line  15.  strike  out  the  period 
after  the  word  "section",  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
I  nil  the  producers  on  such  farm  are  ex- 
empted pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 360f." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  simply  provides  that  a  man 
may  grow  on  his  own  land,  without  price 
supports,  whatever  feed  is  necessary  for 
consumption  on  his  property.  SuppKJse 
a  man  owns  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  way 
the  bill  now  reads,  he  may  not  grow 
enough  grain  to  feed  his  own  cattle  on 
his  own  property. 

I  submit  that  before  Mr.  Khrushchev 
takes  over,  we  should  get  back  to  some 
of  the  fundamentals  upKjn  which  this 
country  was  founded.  A  man  owns  his 
soil  to  derive  the  fruits  thereof.  Sup- 
pose he  owns  a  farm  and  has  invested 
thousands  of  dollars  in  tractors  and 
other  farm  equipment  with  which  to 
raise  grain  to  feed  his  livestock.  There 
cannot  be  any  reason  why  he  may  not 


grow  on  his  own  property  the  necessary 
grain  to  feed  his  own  livestock. 

Several  million  workhorses  and  mules 
are  on  the  farms  of  this  country.  Un- 
less my  amendment  is  adopted,  there  will 
be  many  instances  in  which  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  grow  the  grain  to  feed 
their  own  livestock  on  their  own  prop- 
erty. 

My  amendment  would  not  cost  the 
Government  a  dime.  It  would  not  result 
in  an  addition  to  the  surplus.  Not  a 
bushel  of  the  grain  would  go  into  a  Gov- 
ernment warehouse.  The  amendment 
would  merely  permit  the  farmer  to  grow 
the  feed  necessary  for  consimiption  on 
his  own  farm,  without  price  support. 
The  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  takes  on 
a  fine  moral  tone:  but  if  we  move  over 
into  cotton,  should  the  farmer  be  per- 
mitted to  plant  whatever  amoimt  of  cot- 
ton he  needs?  Or  should  he  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  as  much  tobacco  as  he 
wishes,  if  he  grows  tobacco? 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Is  the  SenaU^r  ask- 
ing me  a  question? 

Mr,  McCarthy.  No;  I  have  been 
yielded  time  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana.    I  was  merely  commenting. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  that  cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  industrial  commodities  and  are 
not  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  limit  his  proposal  to  having 
the  farmer  raise  all  the  corn  he  needs  to 
feed  his  cattle  and  to  feed  himself  on 
the  farm,  that  is  another  question:  but 
livestock  is  a  commercial  product  and 
can  be  taken  to  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  A  man  who  owns  a 
herd  of  cattle  should  he  permitted  to 
grow  on  his  farm  the  products  necessary 
to  feed  the  cattle. 

Mr,  McCarthy,  should  a  man  who 
raises  cotton  be  permitted  to  raise  all 
the  cotton  he  can  gin  on  his  farm? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  if  he 
owns  a  gin. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  he  owns  a  gin. 
he  can  gin  the  cotton  and  market  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  average  cotton 
farmer  grows  10  or  15  bales.  A  gin  will 
gin  several  bales. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  he  gets  a  bigger 
gin.  should  he  be  given  a  bigger  quota? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  would  have  to 
own  more  land.  He  would  have  to  be  a 
rich  man.  He  could  not  gin  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  if  he  had  a  small 
farm. 

I  am  tiTing  to  help  the  small  farmer 
who  owns  a  herd  of  cattle  to  grow  on 
his  own  land  the  grain  necessary  to  feed 
the  cattle.  What  does  he  own  the  land 
for? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  want  the  quota  to  go 
with  the  gin? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  farmer  own  the  land  for.  or 
what  does  he  own  the  tractors  for,  or 
what  has  he  made  that  big  investment 
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for'    His  purpose  Is  to  be  able  to  feed  The   Senator   from    Mississippi    I  Mr. 

his  own  livestock.  Eastland]  and  I  find  ourselves  in  dis- 

Mr  McCarthy     Ifc  can  raise  on  his  agreement  on  some  issues;   but  I  must 

farm  all  the  feed  he  wants  to  raise  to  say  that  on  this  issue  I  am  completely 

feed  to  all  the  livestock  he  will  be  able  to  in   agreement   with    the   Senator   from 

eat  but  not  enough  to  feed  to  livestock  Mississippi.    I  know  the  poultry  farmers 

to  be  sold  commercially  and  put  on  the  and  the  dairy  farmers  and  other  groups 


market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  that  is  his 
right,  as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  wish 
to  say  that  two  very  important  factors 
are  involved.  One  is  the  freedom  of  the 
farmer  and  the  individual;  the  other  is 
the  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  administrations  proposal  is  a  long 
start  toward  depriving  the  American 
farmer  of  the  right  to  operate  his  own 
business,  and  it  will  be  definitely  more 
costly  than  the  program  we  now  have, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
been  trying  to  administer  the  present 
program  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make 
it  economical. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  First,  I  rise  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  much  time  re- 
mains under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me, 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  for 
years,  by  action  of  the  Congress,  there 
has  been  a  30-acre  exemption  as  to  the 
production  of  wheat  on  the  farm,  for  use 
on  the  farm? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  has  been  either 
25  or  30  acres. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  why  there 
is  a  difference  and  what  the  reason  is 
for  the  distinction  between  the  30-acre 
exemption  for  wheat  and  the  lesser  ex- 
emption for  feed  grains. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence: Most  of  the  wheat  is  sold  on  the 
market  and  is  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. But  I  am  saying  that  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  should  be  able  to  grow  on  his 
own  farm  whatever  amount  of  feed  he 
needs  for  his  own  livestock,  whether  it  be 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
or  billygoats.  As  an  American  citizen,  he 
has  that  inherent  right. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating). 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]. 


of  farmers  deeply  resent  being  restricted 
as  to  the  amount  of  wheat  and  feed  tliey 
may  grow  on  their  own  farms  for  then- 
livestock.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  very  dangerous  to  have  such  a 
provision  in  our  law. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  our 
farm  programs  will  lead  to.  This  kind  of 
control  is  frightening  in  the  extreme. 
To  limit  what  a  man  can  grow  and  con- 
sume on  his  own  land  is  the  last  word 
in  regulated  agriculture.  It  is  the 
farmer  in  chains.  What  will  it  lead  to 
next?  Will  the  shopkeeper,  the  working- 
man,  the  clerks,  and  teacher.s  be  subject 
to  controls  like  this? 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  poes 
to  the  very  hear;,  of  this  entire  issue.  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  point  already 
made — namely,  that  the  pending  pro- 
posal has  far-reaching  ramifications.  I 
definitely  concur  in  that  statement. 

I  anticipate  that  before  the  year  is 
over,  many  of  us  will  receive  complaints 
from  farmers  who  will  find  that  they 
have  planted  more  than  the  law  allows 
them  to  plant,  even  though  they  have 
done  that  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  own  livestock  and  managing  their 
own  small  farms — with  the  result  that 
these  farmers  will  be  brought  into  court 
and  will  be  charged  with  crime.  Then 
the  farmers  will  write  to  their  Members 
of  Congress,  and  will  ask,  "What  has  be- 
come of  my  liberties  as  a  farmer?  I 
own  this  small  farm,  and  I  have  some 
hogs  and  some  cattle  and  some  billy- 
goats,  and  I  need  the  feed  grains  to 
keep  this  farm  rimning.  But  the  great 
and  powerful  sovereign  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  by  law 
that  in  my  humble  efforts  to  run  this 
farm,  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  grow 
the  crops  that  are  needed  for  this  hiun- 
ble  operation." 

Mr.  President,  the  far-reaching  rami- 
fications are  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  I  have  any  time 
remaining,  I  am  glad  to  yield  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes 
remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  I  yield  that  tune  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  Freeman- 
Cochrane  axis,  has  he?  I  concur  in 
everything  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said;  but  he  has  not  yet  heard  of  the 
Freeman-Cochrane  axis,  has  he? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  comment  on  that  point. 

I  merely  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  probably  there  is  not  one  Senator 
who  has  not  gone  through  his  State  on 
Decoration  Day  or  the  Fourth  of  July 
or  Constitution  Day.  proclaiming  the 
«')f)dne.ss  which  comes  with  the  liberties 
provided  by  our  Constitution  and  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  this  question  of  my 
colleagues:  What  is  becoming  of  the 
liberties  of  the  American  farmers,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  put  this  harness  and 
this  shackle  upon  them? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
throughout  the  rural  communities,  for 
many  decades  the  American  farmer  has 
been  taught  day  in  and  day  out  by  the 
ayncullural  experts  to  grow  what  he 
needs  on  his  farm — to  grow  what  he 
needs  in  order  to  feed  his  livestock — his 
cattle,  his  work  stock,  and  so  forth — and 
that  the  only  way  he  will  be  able  to  make 
ends  meet  is  to  live  at  home  and  produce 
his  necessities  there?  Has  not  that 
been  taught  as  being  fundamental  to  our 
agriculture? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

On  this  floor  I  have  heard  arguments 
in  favor  of  protecting  the  little  farmers. 
But  where  is  the  protection  for  them  In 
the  pending  measure?  This  measure 
contemplates,  in  effect,  destroying  the 
small  farmers. 

Aside  from  any  other  reason  for  voting 
acrain.st  this  measure,  I  shall  vote  against 
it  because  I  subscribe  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  of  this  coimtry;  and  I  hope  all 
my  colleagues  who  believe  in  that  prin- 
ciple will  give  thought  to  it  and  will 
recognize  the  far-reaching  impact  of  the 
pcndin?  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  the  dramatic  speech 
made  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  feed-grains  bill.  However,  the 
difficulty  is  that  he  has  failed  to  read  the 
bill,  for  small  farms  up  to  25  acres  are 
exempted  from  this  measure.  If  in  the 
past  the  .small  farmers  have  planted  25 
acres  or  less,  those  acres  are  not  covered 
by  this  bill;  and.  in  addition,  the  farmer 
is  at  liberty  to  plant  all  the  oats  he  de- 
sires to  plant,  because  oats  are  not 
covered  by  this  bill,  and  neither  is  rye. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  here  is  to 
provide  that  if  corn  farmers  expect  the 
Government  to  support  the  price  of  the 
corn  they  produce,  then  they  must  cur- 
tail production  in  line  with  our  require- 
ments.   Or  if  they  vote  not  to  curtail 
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production,  then  price  supports  will  be 
set  at  market  price  levels. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Loui.siana  yield  for  a 
que.'^tion?  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  do  not  yield  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  15  years  the 
great  difficulty  has  been  that  the  corn 
;- rower  has  been  exempt  from  all  of  these 
controls.  The  corn  grower  has  been  able 
to  plant  all  he  desired,  with  price  sup- 
ports. Even  marketing  quotas  were  re- 
moved from  the  corn  producer.  I  say 
It  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion to  permit  corn  producers  to  grow 
all  the  com,  sorghum,  and  barley  they 
wish,  and  let  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  sur- 


it  amounts  to. 
Mr.  President, 


will 


I  do  not  yield  at  this 


plu.';      That  is  what 

Mr.   EASTLAND, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
time :  I  have  only  a  short  time. 

We  have  gone  far  to  exempt  from  my 
amendment  the  people  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  crying  about.  I  am  for  the 
small  farmer  as  much  as  he  is,  or  as 
much  as  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  bill  we  have  exempted 
those  who  produce  on  less  than  25  acres. 

In  addition,  we  have  said  to  the  farmer. 
"If  you  planted  corn  for  silage  in  the 
past,  you  have  a  history  for  it,  and  you 
can  plant  it  without  any  penalties."  We 
have  done  everything  possible  to  assist 
the  small  fanner  for  whom  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  has  been  pleading. 

I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
do  anything  to  injure  farmers,  but  when 
a  farmer  plants  50  or  60  or  75  acres  to 
corn  and  then  lets  Uncle  Sam  buy  the 
corn  from  him  and  store  it.  that  is  where 
I  want  to  draw  the  line. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  controls  have 
been  in  effect  on  all  other  basic  crops. 
The  program  has  worked  well  on  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  other  basic  commod- 
ities. But  in  those  cases  the  farmers 
themselves  voted  for  programs  which 
nave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
rmht  to  curtail  acreage  so  that  produc- 
tion would  be  in  keeping  with  our  re- 
quirements. 

We  have  also  provided  for  the  deficit 
areas.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  wherever 
tliere  is  a  deficit  area  of  feed  produc- 
tion, may  exempt  such  areas. 

So  we  have  done  all  possible  to  assist 
small  farmers. 

I  repeat,  because  it  needs  repeating, 
that  up  to  March  31  we  had  S3  billion 
worth  of  feed  grains  on  hand,  which 
represents  2.4  billion  bushels,  I  want  to 
eet  rid  of  these  surpluses.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  kill  the 
corn  provision  now  before  the  Senate, 
becau.se  it  will  mean  that  a  farmer  can 
grow  any  amount  of  feed  he  desires,  or 
any  crop  he  desires  to  grow  on  the  land, 
provided  it  is  fed  on  the  farm.  That,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  means  the  killing 
of  this  bill. 

Mr,  GORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  GORE.     Two  minutes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
enter  into  the  debate,  but  this  is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  I  have  some  knowledge. 
In  my  considered  opinion,  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  nullify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  provision  offered  suc- 
cessfully by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

If  we  accepted  the  proposition  that  a 
producer  can  produce  without  limit  so 
long  as  he  feeds  it  on  his  own  farm.  I 
ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  that  would  not 
be  an  open  invitation  for  a  corporate 
combination  of  corn  land  and  the  fncd 
lots? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  There  is  no  question 
about  it.     It  would  really  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.     It  would  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said,  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  permitting  a  farmer  to  produce  all  the 
cotton  he  can  gin  on  his  farm.  If 
a  farmer  can  produce  all  the  corn  he  can 
feed,  there  will  be  an  open  invita- 
tion for  a  corporate  combination  of  corn 
land  and  the  feed  lots. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  not  misquote  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssi.ssippi;  would  he? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  misquoted  the  Sena- 
tor. I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  I  withdraw 
the  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senators  con- 
stantly talk  about  the  feed -grain  pro- 
vision as  if  it  represent.ed  a  drastic  cut. 
Supply  is  to  be  related  to  the  needs,  to 
the  reserves,  to  the  consumption  re- 
quirements, and  to  the  export  require- 
ments. Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  there 
is  to  be  established  a  minimum  of  110 
million  tons  of  feed  grains.  The  Secre- 
tary can  have  no  quotas  or  allotments 
below  that.  He  could  go  higher.  If 
there  were  a  shortage,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  acreage  he  could  increase  it. 

A  certain  degree  of  fiexibility  has 
been  provided.  What  has  been  provided 
is  a  program  of  "no  free  riders.  '  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
talking  about. 

I  think  the  point  was  well  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore! 
and  by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  that  a  provision  which 
permits  a  farmer  to  feed  all  he  can  pro- 
duce on  the  farm,  regardless  of  his  his- 
toric base,  might  well  result  in  promoting 
one  of  the  biggest  combines  of  feeder 
lots,  hog  production,  and  corn  produc- 
tion that  one  could  ever  hope  to  see,  and 
might  help  to  do  away  with  the  family 
farm.  Senators  should  think  about  that 
for  a  moment. 

Protections  have  been  written  for  the 
small  farm,  for  the  deficit  areas,  and 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  supplies. 

I  point  out  that  in  1958  farmers  pro- 
duced 22.4  million  tons  of  oats,  which  is 
a  good  feed,  which  has  a  feed  equivalent 
to  corn  of  about  60  to  65  percent.  That 
22.4  million  tons  is  exempt.  Farmers 
can  produce  40  million  tons  of  oats,  and 
it  will  be  exempt.     It  is  good  hog  feed. 


It  is  good  chicken  feed.  It  is  good  tur- 
key feed.  It  is  good  beef  feed.  Yes; 
and  it  is  good  horse  feed,  if  there  are 
any  horses  left. 

In  1959  farmers  produced  only  107 
million  tons  of  corn,  so  the  proposal  is 
not  one  which  should  shock  someone  to 
death.  What  is  really  sought  is  to  shock 
the  Treasury.  I  say,  as  a  friend  of  agri- 
culture, that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  friends  of  agriculture  had  better 
make  up  their  minds  whether  the  pub- 
lic will  become  so  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram that  there  will  not  be  any  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  at  that 
point  now.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  proceed. 

FOOD    AND    AGRICULTT-TRE    ACT    OF     1962 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  this  discussion  with 
interest.  The  basic  trouble  with  respect 
to  the  current  farm  programs  in  this 
country  today  is  found  in  excessive  in- 
ventories. Excessive  inventories  prob- 
ably have  killed  more  businesses  than 
any  other  single  factor.  And  they  will 
ruin  the  entire  farm  program  unless  we 
face  the  problem  now  in  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
correct.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  they  be- 
lieve in  price  supports — and  I  would  hope 
they  would  and  would  get  fair  price 
supports — they  should  be  willing  to  have 
their  production  controlled.  That  is 
what  we  arc  talking  about. 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendment,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  and  vote  for  the 
Ellcnder  amendment. 

As  a  representative  of  a  State  wheie 
agriculture  is  still  the  No.  1  business.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  their  many  long  hours  of  work 
on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  and 
especially  to  the  able  and  experienced 
chairman    of    that   committee.   Senator 

ELLENDER. 

I  do  not  aeree  entirely  with  the  com- 
mittee majority:  but  their  report  ex- 
plains the  bill  fairly  and  well.  With  the 
supplemental  views  presented,  it  gives  us 
an  excellent  basis  for  appraising  the 
current  operations  of  the  farm  program 
as  it  has  been  operating:  and  also  for 
deciding  what  the  farm  program  should 
be. 

I  hope  we  will  consider  this  act  as  a 
bu.'^ine.ss  matter  because  any  agriculture 
problem  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
application  of  sound  business  principles 

American  farmers  are  not  lacking  in 
independence  and  self-reliance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  among  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  people  in  the 
Nation.  But  at  times  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  support  from  their 
Government,  support  comparable  to 
tarifT  protection  for  business  and  mini- 
mum wages  for  labor. 
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The  number  of  farmers  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  American  agricul- 
ture, however,  is  still  made  up  of  some 
3.7  million  individual  units,  most  of 
them  family  owned  and  operated. 

It  is  hard  for  American  farmers, 
.scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  with 
diverse  but  closely  related  interests,  to 
tjct  together  nationally  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  their  industry.  Hence  they  look 
to  their  Government  for  advice,  and  at 
times  assistance,  on  the  two  major 
aspects — production  and  marketing. 

New  machinery  and  new  chemicals, 
along  with  improved  management,  has 
increased  our  agricultural  productivity 
to  an  extent  once  unimagined.  As  ex- 
ample, whereas  in  1938  wheat  yields  per 
acre  averaged  13.3  bushels,  by  1960  yields 
averaged  26.2  bushels  per  acre. 

The  "Food  and  Agriculture"  booklet 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, reports  the  average  yield  of  cot- 
ton has  risen  from  270  pounds  per  acre 
in  1950,  to  438  pounds  in  1961.  A  fur- 
ther increase  to  500  pounds  is  expected 
by  1967. 

Average  yields  for  the  four  major 
feed  grains  have  risen  from  le.=s  than  a 
ton  per  harvested  acre  in  1950  to  1.32 
tons  in  1961.  A  further  increase  to 
about  1.5  tons  is  expected  by  1967. 

In  1980  this  Nation  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  245  million  people,  60  million 
more  than  today.  But  our  food  and 
fiber  needs  will  be  met  on  50  million 
less  acres  of  cropland  than  are  now  in 
use. 

Over  the  years  price  supports  have 
prevented  economic  disaster  for  our 
farmers.  But  without  truly  effective 
production  controls  these  price  supports 
can  only  lead  to  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive surpluses. 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  1951  marketing 
year,  the  feed  grain  carryover  was  20.1 
million  tons.  By  1961,  however,  this 
carryover  had  increased  to  84.7  million 
tons. 

The  wheat  situation  is  quite  compa- 
rable. The  carryover  has  been  increased 
from  256  million  bushels  at  the  close 
of  the  1951  marketing  year  to  1,412  mil- 
lion bushels  at  the  close  of  the  19C0  mar- 
keting ^car. 

Following  an  increase  in  dairy  price 
supports — without  production  contro'.-- 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  heavy  drop 
in  consumption,  the  surplus  of  dairy 
products  multiplied  to  where,  at  the  end 
of  March,  the  CCC  had  some  280  million 
pounds  of  butter. 

Nor  is  the  price  support  reduction  of 
la?t  April  expected  to  cut  production; 
in  fact,  it  may  result  in%n  increase,  be- 
cause milk  farmers  will  try  for  maximum 
production   in   enort   to   meet  costs. 

This  IS  the  problem — large  surplu.scs 
which  must  be  handled,  because,  as  of 
March  31,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration owned  $4  5  bilHon  of  surplus  farm 
products,  and  had  loans  on  S2.9  billmn 
more. 

Let  us  al.so  remember  that  the  carry- 
iirr  charges  for  these  surpluses  now 
amount  to  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

Buying  and  storing  farm  commodities 
far  bcycnd  our  needs  is  an  expensive  way 
of  temporarily  avoiding  the  issue;  and 
makes  any  solution  all  the  more  di.fficult. 


Therefore,  If  we  are  to  support  prices, 
we  must  have  production  controls;  acre- 
age controls  alone  are  simply  not  enough. 

American  farmers  have  a  long  and 
cherished  tradition  of  independence. 
They  do  not  relish  being  told  how  much 
they  can  produce,  or  on  what  terms. 
But  the  thinking  man  of  agriculture 
knows  that  is  the  price  which  mu.'^t  be 
paid  for  any  moaningful  price  suppjrt 
program. 

Those  who  advocate  price  .supports 
without  adequate  production  controls 
are  no  friends  of  the  farmer.  Such  a 
course  can  only  increase  the  already 
staggering  suipluscs,  which  must  be 
stored  at  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Son- 
ate  will  vote  the  farmers  the  riF^ht  to  a 
realistic  and  honest  choice. 

Let  us  give  the  farmers  of  America 
an  honest  choice  between  an  unsup- 
ported :narket  on  the  one  hand,  and 
price  supp'^rts  with  meaningful  produc- 
tion controls  on  the  other. 

If  the  latter  program  is  r.dopUd.  it;  is 
my  considered  opiiuon  that  not  only  the 
large  farms  but  al.so  the  efficient  family 
size  farms,  v.'ill  be  able  to  live  and  pros- 
per in  tl'c  i^m^rican  traditi'rn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield   to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  m  nutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  the  reference  to  2  6 
billion  bu.shcls  of  corn  on  hand,  as  if 
that  were  a  terrible  calamity.  I  under- 
stand that  figure  was  a^  of  the  l.st  of 
April. 

Mr.  President,  we  utilized  corn  at  the 
rate  of  3  8  billion  bu.shels  last  year,  or 
320  million  bushels  per  month.  There 
are  5  months  before  the  new  corn  crop 
will  come  in.  By  the  1st  of  October 
there  will  probably  be  a  billion  bushels 
of  corn  left  on  hand,  which  will  repre- 
sent a  3  months'  supply. 

I  say  to  Senators,  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
do  not  take  chances  with  the  security 
of  this  country  by  cutting  our  feed  grain 
supply  below  a  3  months'  supply  or  our 
wheat  supply  below  a  year's  supply.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  reduce  the 
food  supply  of  thi.^  countrv  below  a  safe 
level. 

Mr.  DIRK.SEN.  Mr.  Preside  lit.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi- 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  will  need  only  1 
mnute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  that  the  amendment  would 
promote  corporate  farming  is  a  fantasy. 
The  amendment  would  not  do  any  such 
thing.  It  v.oukl  uive  to  every  farmer  in 
the  United  Statr^s,  without  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  to  grow  feed  for  his  own  livestock 
on  his  own  farm.  Senators  have  been 
conjuring  up  ghosts. 

My  distinguished  fncnd  from  Louisi- 
ana has  criticized  the  corngrowers. 
Statements  have  been  made  about  peo- 
ple hving  of!  the  Treasury.  Notlung  like 
that  is  involved  in  the  amendment,  be- 
cau.sc  no  price  .'^^upport  is  involved.    The 


feed  grains  will  be  grown  for  consimip- 
tion  without  price  supports. 

Is  it  not  in  the  very  best  tradition  of 
our  country  that  a  man  may  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  on  his  own  land  that 
which  is  noce.ssary  for  consumption  by 
his  own  livestock  and  by  his  own  family? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  provisions  identified 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  concern - 
\\vj  the  di.scretionary  power  .sout;ht  to  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
take  such  action  as  will  conform  to  the 
solutions  conceived  for  what  are  called 
deficit  areas.  I  am  familiar  with  that, 
but  based  upon  what  I  have  seen  hap- 
pen in  the  Government,  I  should  like  to 
get  away  from  a  reliance  upon  discre- 
tionaiT  power  of  individuals  and  an 
abandonment  of  reliance  upon  law,  im- 
mutable and  clearly  wiitten. 

Congress  can  continue  to  enact  legis- 
lation abdicating  the  power  of  Congress 
and  surrendering  it  to  boards  and  de- 
partmental heads,  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  rest  content  with  that  tj'pe  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.IJ\USCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  sUtement  has 
constantly  been  made  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  picking  up  the  check 
fur  price  supports  on  feed  grains.  Un- 
der the  proposed  amendment  how  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
pick  up  any  check? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  not  answer 
that  question  directly.  Since  1  have  been 
in  the  Senate  I  have  heard  arguments 
made  each  year  about  the  final  solution 
of  this  problem.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  I  have  found  that  we  were  in  worse 
condition  than  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  nothing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'We  had  a  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  Thirty  million 
acres  were  acquired  under  it  at  a  cost 
of  $11  per  acre,  in  the  form  of  annual 
payments. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  bill  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  panacea.  Under  that 
bill  it  cost  us  $31  an  acre  to  take  land 
out  of  production.  For  $1  spent  under 
the  con.servation  reserve  $3  was  spent 
under  the  bill  passed  last  year. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
farmers  being  allowed  to  plant  oats  to 
feed  cattle.  I  have  heard  the  argument 
made  that  cattle  need  some  solid  foods, 
and  that  thp  more  allocation  of  the  right 
to  feed  them  with  oats  does  not  answer 
the  question  of  providing  a  well  rounded 
diet,  under  wliich  the  farmer  could 
strengthen   and    fatten   his   cattle,   and 
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thus  procure  for  himself  the   greatest 

return. 

I  hold  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
the  highest  of  esteem.  I  know  of  his 
concern  about  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  yield  to  no  other 
Senator  in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  tax 
burden  on  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
contemplate  fighting  for  that  principle 
so  long  as  I  have  any  power.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  our  responsibility  which 
arc  of  equal  importance,  however. 

I  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  it 
is  sought  to  put  a  harness  and  shackles 
upon  the  little  farmer  of  my  State. 

I  will  not  stand  for  it.  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  it.  I  will  vote  against  the 
amendment,  and  finally  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland!  to  the 
so-called  Ellendcr  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Ala.'=ka 
I  Mr.  Grvening  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell!  are  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower ]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"'  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GruentngI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  John-ston']  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
S:>nator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
S3nator  from  'Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Bush], 
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the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bur- 
leh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchkl],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  LMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
vez]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  Uiis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea,"' 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[No.  59  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 


Aiken 

Dirksen 

Morton 

AUott 

Dwor'hak 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Eaiitiand 

Murphy 

BeaU 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Borgs 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hru-ka 

Saltonstall 

Cape hart 

Javlts 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  N.J. 

Kerr 

Stennia 

Ca.-e,  3.  Dak. 

I.ausche 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Waliams,  Del 

Cotton 

Miller 

Curtis 

Monroney 
NAYS — 45 

Bart'.ett 

Hckey 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hill 

Ncuberger 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pa!-tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Church 

Krfauver 

Robert.'.on 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

S.Tiaihers 

Douglas 

Lonp.  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Ellendcr 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Talmadqe 

CJore 

McNan-.ara 

Williams.  N, J 

Hart 

Metcair 

Y.irborough 

Harike 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dal 

Hayden 

Mo.'^s 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Bvi^h 

Fulbrlght 

I.onp.  La. 

Butier 

Ooldwater 

McGee 

C.'irroU 

Gruenlng 

Russell 

Chavez 

Johnston 

T.?wer 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

V.'iley 

So  Mr.  Eastland's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Ellender  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 


the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Ellender  feed  grain 
amendment  because  it  is  a  permanent, 
mandatory  marking  quota  program 
which  will  necessarily  adversely  affect 
dairy,  livestock,  and  poultry  farmers  and 
those  who  are  pui  chasers  or  users  of  feed 
grains.  I  emphasize  the  word  "perma- 
nent," for  that  is  why  I  also  voted 
against  the  Ellender  wheat  amendment. 
There  is  a  more  rational  solution  to  the 
problem  of  farm  surplus,  and  we  should 
not  close  the  door  on  it  by  freezing  our- 
selves into  permanent  programs  of  this 
sort.  Perhaps  it  would  be  equitable  to 
ask  these  farmers  who  purchase  feed 
grain  to  accept  the  obvious  disadvantages 
to  them  under  the  Ellender  feed  grain 
amendment  if  we  could  point  to  equiva- 
lent or  offsetting  advantages  for  them, 
either  as  fanners,  as  consumers,  or  as 
taxpayers.  But  I  cannot  see  any  real 
prospect  of  advantage  to  dairy,  live- 
stock, and  poultry  farmers  in  the  Ellen- 
dcr amendment.  On  the  contrary.  I  see 
positive  economic  disadvantage  to  them 
as  farmers,  for  their  feed  costs  will  be 
fixed  at  a  high  level,  even  as  other  costs 
of  farm  production  continue  to  mount 
( an  increase  of  more  than  $500  million  in 
1961).  and  yet.  SE>eaking  particularly  of 
dairy  farmers,  they  are  not  offered  the 
prospect  of  a  penny  more  in  the  price  of 
their  product.  As  for  benefit  to  these 
farmers,  consumers.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
any  prediction  that  the  price  of  milk 
or  foodstuffs  will  be  lowered  as  a  result 
of  this  amendment.  And,  as  for  benefit 
to  them  as  taxpayers,  it  is  all  well  and 
good  to  speak  of  reducing  surpluses  and 
thereby  storage  costs,  but  I  have  yet  to 
hear  an  actual  estimate  as  to  how  much 
American  taxpayers  will  realize  in  net 
savings  by  reason  of  a  program  which 
employs  a  compulsory  program  to  re- 
duce storage  costs  of  certain  feed  grains 
on  the  one  hand  but  increases  other 
agricultural  outlays  on  the  other. 

By  opposing  the  Ellender  amendment 
I  do  not  wish  to  support  by  implication 
the  present  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
pram  which  was  first  enacted  last  year, 
for  all  its  proponents  claim  for  this 
emergency  program  is  that  it  cut  some- 
what the  costs  of  storage  of  some  feed 
grains,  while  conceding  that  other  stcr- 
age  costs  have  increased.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  [Mr.  Aiken],  when  he 
made  the  following  comment: 

It  has  been  said  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  program  farmers  would  have  produced 
500  or  600  million  bushels  more  feed  g:ralnp. 
But  those  who  made  that  statement  forget 
that,  according  to  a  report  ehowlng  tlie 
Intention  of  farms  to  plant,  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  March  1961, 
eveii  before  the  program  was  enacted,  farm- 
ers had  announced  their  Intention  to  plant 
several  million  fewer  acres  of  corn  than  they 
had  planted  the  year  before.  So  I  do  not 
think  the  argument  holds  water  very  well. 
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I  do  not  think  that  program  worked.  Al- 
though we  are  providing  for  extending  It  for 
another  year  or  two,  it  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  predict,  Mr.  President,  tliat  before 
the  end  of  1962  we  sliall  see  sharp  in- 


creases in  the  price  of  feed  grains,  and 
it  will  be  the  dairy  fanner,  and  other 
purchasers  of  feed  grains,  who  will  pay 
that  price.  This  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
an  already  hard-hit  segment  of  our  ag- 
ricultural economy. 


HEALTH  CARE  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE 
AGING 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  interest 
in  the  issue  of  health  care  for  the  agint? 
has  resulted  in  valuable  legislative  pro- 
pc^al.s  being   put  before  both   bodies  of 


Comparison 
kerr-mills  program 
(public  law   86-7781 


Coverage;  Approximately  10  million  per- 
sons over  65  might  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements. The  number  actually  affected 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  States  par- 
ticipating, and  the  eligibility  standards 
formulated  by  such  States.  (S.  Rept.  1856, 
86th  Cong.)  ' 

How  many  benefit:  Each  State  could 
formulate  its  own  eligibility  standards  with- 
in the  State  plan,  except  that  benefits  must 
be  provided  for  residents  of  the  State  who; 

( 1 )  have  attained  age  65,  and 

(2)  ere  not  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, but  whose  income  and  resources  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  medical 
services  listed  below. 

Persons  under  age  65  or  persons  receiving 
o'.d-age  assistance  could  not  be  made  eligible 
under  the  State  plan.  The  State  plan  may 
mt  require  an  enrollment  fee  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  or  impose  a  lien  on  the  property 
of  a  beneficiary  during  his  life  or  that  of  his 
surviving  spouse. 

Benefits;  The  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
s. stance  for  the  aged  may  specify  medical 
services  of  any  scope  and  duration,  provided 
that  both  institutional  and  nonlnstitutlonal 
services  are  Included.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  share  in  the  expense  of  providing 
the  following  kinds  of  medical  services; 

( 1 )    Inpatient   hospital   services; 

(2i    skilled  nursing  home  services; 

(3)  outpatient  hospital  or  clinic  services; 
(4 1    physicians'  services; 

(5)  home  health  care  services; 

(6)  private  duty  nursing  services; 


OF     Major    Health     Care     Insurance  ;Proposa:.s  for 

ADMINISTRATION  BILL  I87TH  CONG  i,  S  909 
(SENATOR  ANDERSON  AND  OTHERS  HR  4222 
(REPRESENTATIVE    KING) 

(As  of  January  1963.  sec   f^ecti''^  dates 
below ) 

Million 
OASI  eligibles 14.4 

Railroad    Retirement    eligibl-^s .6 


Tot;Tl 15  0 

All  persons  would   be   e;!g;!j'.e   fi..r  medical 
benefits  who — 

(1)  are  age  65  or  over:  .^r.d 

(2)  are  eligible   to   receive   social   security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 


Benefits  would  consist  of  payments  to 
medical  facilities  for  services  rendered  to 
eligible  individuals.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  for  the  following  kinds  of  services 

(1)  Inpatient  care  —90  days  per  benefit.' 
subject  to  a  deductible  of  $10  per  day  for  the 
first  nine  days,  but  not  less  than  $20,  plus, 

(2)  skilled  nursing  home  care  after  trans- 
fer from  a  hospital  — 120  days  per  benefit  pe- 
riod plus  an  extra  two  days  of  nursing  home 
care  for  each  unused  day  of  hospital  care, 
total  nursing  home  care  for  each  benefit  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed    180  days  -,   plus, 


'  A  benefit  period  commences  with  tlie  fir--t 
day  a  person  receives  hospital  benefits  and 
ends  90  days  after  he  has  ceasc<l  to  be 
an  inpatient  In  any  hospital  ct  r.ursing 
home. 

'Thus,  if  an  individual  u.ses  M  d.iys  r.f 
hofpital  care,  or  lers.  in  a  benefit  period,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  180  days  of  nursing-home 
care  after  leaving  the  hospital.  If  he  uses 
70  days  of  his  hospital  benefit  he  will  have  16<j 
days  of  nursing-home  care  If  he  uses  80 
days  of  the  hospital  benefit,  he  will  have  140 
days  of  nursing-home  care. 


THE     .•\GING       1962 

JAVITS    BTI  L     (S      2664  > 


.Ml  persons  65  aiul  over  who  meet  the  re- 
tirement qualifications  '  and  who  are  not 
beneticlaries  of  medical  care  under  old-age 
assist. mce  or  other  Federal  asslbt<iiice  medi- 
cal prugrains. 


12  3  million   i  as  of   1963)    estimated  (Hit   of 
total    age    poi^Uation    of    16    million    (est   i 


Eligible  individuals  may  choose  one  of 
three  optional  prog'-ams;  (li  preventive, 
diagnostic  and  short-term  illness  benefits 
with  specified  services,  (2i  long-term  Illness 
benefits  with  specified  services:  (3i  private 
insur;ince  benefits,  under  which  the  cost  of 
a  pn,  .itf  insurance  plan,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $100  per  year,  is  paid  for.  Benefits  speci- 
fied undir  the  preventive  sliort-term  care 
plan;  (1)  21  days  of  hospital  care;  (2)  63 
days  of  nursing  care  less  any  days  of  hos- 
pit.ilization  at  a  ratio  of  3  nursing  home 
days   per   hcAspital   day:    (3)    physicians  serv- 


An  induidaal  would  be  '  retired"  if,  (ii 
his  income  for  Federal  income  tax  [n;.'-p>)Fes 
did  not  exceed  $3,000,  or  $4,500  in  combined 
Inrome  w;'h  his  spouse,  in  his  Uvst  t,ix.ible 
year:  or  iiii  he  files  a  sworn  statement  that 
for  taxable  year  m  which  he  applies  for 
health  care  insurance  beneftt.s.  his  inc  'me 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  will  not  exceed 
$3,000,  or  $4,500  for  a  married  c /ujile:  or 
\  ill  I  he  had  attained  a^c  72 

This  bill  contains  basically  the  sa.nie  bene- 
fit, administrative  and  eligibility  features  as 
S.  937.  which  provides  tor  genera!  revenue 
financiiit;,  I  introduced  S,  937  on  February 
13,  1961,  with  Senators  Cooper,  Scott,  Aike.n, 
FoNo,  Cotton,  Ke.\ting.  Kuchel.  Prouty, 
and  Sa:  to.n'.stai  l  as  ca--ponsors 

Sou.'-Le    Senator  Javits   office. 
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the  Congress.  The  major  and  distinctive 
features  of  these  bills  have  been  set 
forth  side  by  side  in  a  concise,  objective 
manner  that  has  proved  instructive  and 
helpful  to  all  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  this  table.    This  excel- 


lent document  was  prepared  by  Cordelia 
B.  Markarius  of  the  staff  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Staff  Director  David  8.  Teeple. 
and  offers  a  valuable  guide  through  the 
major  health  care  proposals  before  us. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
this  comparison  table. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Comparison 

BOW  ETI.L   (H.n,  1038  I) 


OF    Major 


Everyone  who  reaches  age  65  who  wishes 
health  InsurAnce. 


Medical  care  insurance  vmder  a  choice  of 
policies,  the  minimum  benefits  of  which 
are  described  as  plans  1  and  2. 


Boir  plan  1 

(Payment  of  all 
charges  is  made  by  the 
Insurance  carrier) 

H^^plt.al  room  and 
hoard  up  to  $12  per 
day,  and  up  to  $1,080 
in  a  calendar  year; 
other  hospital  charges 
Including  charges  for 
surgical  or  emergency 


Bow  plan  2 

(.Subject  to  a  de- 
ductible feature  with 
not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent  coinsurance )» 

Hospital  room  and 
board  equal  to 
charges  for  semlprl- 
vate  accommoda- 

tions, other  hospital 
cluirges  including 

charges    for    surglc;U 


'  Payments  of  benefits  may  be  subject  to 
either  ( 1 )  a  deductible  of  not  more  than  $100 
m  a  calendar  year  and  a  lifetime  maximum 
{^f  not  le.ss  than  $5,000;  or  (2i  a  deductible 
of  not  more  than  $200  In  a  calendar  year 
and  a  lifetime  maximum  of  not  less  than 
$10,000. 

Si.nirce;  Representative  Bow's  bill  (H.R. 
10981)  and  chart  from  Mr.  Bow's  office  on 
page  4309,  Congressional  Record,  Mar,  15, 
1962. 


Health     Case    Iksitrance 

LINDSAT    bill     (11253) 


OASDI  eligibles  and  over;  also  r:illro.id  re- 
tirees. 14.4  million  OASDI  beneficiaries  and 
0,6  million  railroad  retirees;  also  subject  to 
State  action  and  State  eligibility  .stand.irds. 
all  those  not  covered  by  OASDI  may  be  m.ido 
eligible   (about  2.9  million) . 


Minimum  of  15.0  million  as  of  end  of  lDf3: 
subject  to  State  action  and  State  eligibUuy 
standards,  any  portion  or  all  of  an  additional 
2 J  million  could  benefit,  or  for  a  total  of 
17.9  million  of  the  entire  aged  population. 


Br^xcfits 
I,  OASDI  eligibles  have  an  option  to 
choose  between  (li  protection  under  a 
"Oovenmient  plan,"  with  same  benefit 
structure  as  the  King-Anderson  bills  (S. 
909  and  H.R  4222),  and  (2)  the  right  to  a 
monthly  cash  payment  provided  that  the 
individual  is  covered  by  a  private  health  In- 
surance policy  or  voluntary  prepayment  plan 
which  has  an  actuarial  value  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  Government  plan.  Any  indi- 
vidual   electing   the  private   health    benefits 


SENIOR       CITTZiNS 


Propopals — Continued 

n:-rE     siiield-bllt!:     cross 

PiLOGEAliI 

(Endorsed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association) 
Blue  Shield:    All   17.9  million  persons  age 
65  and  ovtr.  their  spouses,  and  any  children 
under  19  years  of  age. 

Blue   C.-oss:    All    17.9    million   persons   age 
Cj  a:id  ever  and  sur\;v.ng  dependents. 


Same  as  alx)Te. 


Blue  Shield:  surgery  either  in  a  hospital 
or  doctor's  office:  In-hospital  visits  up  to  70 
days  per  admission,  up  to  30  days  of  In- 
hospital  doctor  visits  per  year  for' tubercu- 
losis and  mental  patients;  anesthesia  per- 
formed by  physician  who  bills  for  services: 
nursing  home  care  and  one  physician  visit 
per  week  for  13  weeks  for  patients  (other 
than  tubercular  or  mental)  who  transfer 
from  hospital  to  nursing  home;  dlagno«tlc 
X-rays  of  accidental  Injuries  taken  In  doc- 
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( 7 1    physical  therapy  and  related  services; 

(8)  dental  services; 

( 9 )  laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

( 10)  prescribed  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dentures, 
and  prosthetic  devices; 

(11)  diagnoetic,  screening,  and  preventive 
services,  and, 

(12)  any   other   medical   care   or   remedial 
care   recognized  under   State  law. 


Total  (S.  Rept.  1856,  86th  Cong, 


'  As  of  January  1962,  25  States  and  3 
Jurisdictions  had  established  MAA  pro- 
grams as  follows:  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Virgin  Islands,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Alabama,  California,  Connecticut, 
Guam,   Maine,   Pennsylvania,   and   Vermont. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.     Press  release.  Mar.  28.  1962. 


(3)  home  health  services — 240  visits  per 
calendar  year;  plus, 

(4)  outpatient  diagnostic  services— no  du- 
rational limit,  but  subject  to  a  deductible  of 
$20  per  diagnostic  study. 

Effective  Dates 

Inpatient  hospital  services:  October  1. 
1962. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services  October  1, 
1962. 

Home  health  services:   October  1,   1962. 

Nursing  home  services:  July  1,  1963. 


Administration:  Participating  States  would 
be  reimbursed  for  part  of  their  expenditures 
under  federally  approved  State  plans  provid- 
ing medical  services  to  aged  persons  who  are 
not  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  but 
whose  income  and  resources  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices. 


Financing:  Federal  sharing  in  State  ex- 
penses under  plans  for  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  woiild  be  determined  according 
to  an  equalization  formula  based  on  State 
pyer  capita  income  in  relation  to  the  national 
average  and  would  run  from  50  to  80  per- 
cent. There  are  no  dollar  limits  beyond 
which  no  matching  will  apply.  The  States 
would  receive  in  addition  an  amount  equal 
to  half  of  their  administrative  exp>enses 
under  plans  for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged. 


Would  provide  medical  benefits  through 
the  social  security  ( OASI  i  mechanism  for 
persons  65  or  over  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
OASI  benefits,  or  railroad  retirement 
annuities. 


Total  cost  first  year: 

Estimated  costs  for  the  first  year  were  as 
follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Federal $60 

SUte 56 


The  cost  in  percent  <:.f  the  estimated  level 
premium  payroll  ($5,000  wage  base)  would 
be  0  66  percent.  This  cost  would  be  met  in 
two  ways: 

(1)  The  amount  of  annual  wages  and 
earnings  subject  to  social  security  payroll 
taxes  would  be  increased  from  $4,800  t-o 
$5,000,  effective  in  1962;  and. 

(2)  Social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
payroll  taxes  would  be  increased  by  0  50  per- 
cent of  taxable  earnings,  effective  in  1963. 
(Increase  equals  0.25  percent  on  employers, 
0.25  percent  on  employees,  and  0  .375  percent 
on  the  self-employed  I 

These  changes  In  the  tax  structure  would 
derive  revenue  equal  to  0  60  percent  of  the 
present  estimated  level  premium  payroll 
($5,000  wage  base) . 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  providing 
medical  benefits  would  be  about  $2  billion  per 
year  on  a  level  premium  (long  run)  basis. 
The  cost  for  early  years  would  be  slightly 
over  $1   billion. 
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ice  for  12  days;  (4)  first  $100  of  costs  for 
ambulatfjry  diagnostic,  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services;  and  (5)  24  days  of  visiting  nurse  or 
other  home  health  care  services.  Benefits 
specified  per  year  under  the  catastrophic 
long-term  or  chronic  illness  plan  —80  per- 
cent of  the  following  costs,  after  payment  of 
the  first  $125  of  medical  expenses:  (1)  120 
d.iys  of  hospital  care;  (2)  surgical  service. 
drugs  and  appliances,  provided  in  a  hos- 
pital; (3)  360  days  of  nursing  home  services 
less  any  days  of  hospitalization  at  a  ratio  of 
3  nursing  home  days  per  hospital  day.  (4) 
full  home  health  care  services.  Private  In- 
surance benefits — payment  to  insurance  car- 
rier of  premiums  on  a  renewable  private 
health  insurance  policy  of  which  an  eligible 
individual  is  beneficiary,  up  to  $100  per  ye;ir 
Bv  .State  under  agreement  with  Secretary 
of  HEW,  or  by  the  Secretary  if  he  Ls  unable 
to  conclude  an  agreement :  States  to  he  reim- 
bursed; they  can  augment  benefits  under 
same  administration  if  they  assume  added 
costs. 


Benefits  would  be  paid  frcim  a  Federal 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  (1)  Payroll 
taxes  of  employees  and  employers  Eire  in- 
creased one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  first  $4,800 
w.iges  in  1963  each  and  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent in  1972;  for  self-employed,  three-eighths 
of  1  percent  in  1963  and  three-sixteenths  of 
1  {>ercent  in  1972,  These  Increases  derive 
the  equivalent  of  0  70  percent  of  payroll  on 
a  level  premium  (long  run)  basis,  (2)  For 
other  retiree.';,  by  appropriation  from  general 
revenue. 


$1,230  billion. 
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Comparison 
BOW  BILL  (10981) — Continued 
Bow  plan  1 — Con.  Bow  plan  2 — Con. 

outpatient  treatment  or  emergency  out- 
up  to  $120  in  any  cal-  patient  treatment, 
endar  year.  Conva-  Convalescent  hospl- 
lescent  hospital  room  tal  room  and  board 
a  id  board  up  to  $6  per  up  to  $6  per  day  and 
day,  and  up  to  $186  in  up  to  $540  in  any  1 
any  1  calendar  year,  calendar  year,  follow- 
following  discharge  Ing  discharge  from 
from  hospital.  No  hospital.  No  home 
liorae  health  services  health  services.  Up 
or  nurses'  fees.  Sur-  to  $16  per  day  for 
gical  charges  accord-  registered  nurse,  and 
ing  to  a  fee  schedule  up  to  $480  in  any  1 
with  a  $300  maximum,  calendar  year,  Sur- 
Dlagnostlc,  laboratory,  gical  charges  accord- 
and  X-ray  services  ing  to  a  fee  schedule 
when  hospitalized  as  with  a  $300  maxl- 
above.  Drugs  used  In  mum.  and  $5  per  call 
hospitals.  for    other    than    sur- 

gery or  postoperative 
care.  Diagnostic  X- 
rays  and  other  diag- 
nostic and  labora- 
tory testf;  X-ray.  ra- 
dium, and  radioac- 
tive isotop>e  treat- 
ment. Charges  for 
drugs  and  medicines 
which  require  a  doc- 
tor's prescription; 
blood  or  blcxxl  plasma 
not  donated  or  re- 
placed; anesthetics 
and  oxygen;  rental  of 
durable  medical  or 
surgical  equipment 
such  as  hospital  beds 
or  wheelchairs. 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 


or    Major    Health    Care    Insitrance     Proposals — Continued 
LINDSAY  BILL  (11253) — Continued 
Benefits — Continued 
option  would   receive  a  monthly  cash  pay- 
ment of  $8  per  month   (to  be  increased  If 
actuarial    value    of    benefits   under    Govern- 
ment plan  increases).     He  may  choose  any 
qualified  private  health  insurance  policy  or 
private  prepayment  plan.    He  may  assign  his 
monthly  cash  payments  to  the  carrier  of  his 
private  health  benefits  plan. 

II,  Individuals  who  are  not  covered  by 
OASDI  (including  public  assistance  recip- 
ients) may  be  made  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Government  plan  if  their  States 
wish  to  "buy-in"  to  the  Federal  program  for 
them.  A  particular  State  would  specify  the 
eligible  class  of  persons  (setting  whatever 
eligibility  standards  it  wishes).  When  an 
eligible  person  enters  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home  he  will  be  treated  In  the  same  way 
as  an  OASDI  beneficiary.  Each  State  would 
reimburse  the  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  periodically  for  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out  in  respect  of  its  non- 
OASDI  beneficiaries.  States  would  be  aided 
in  reimbursing  the  Trust  Fund  by  Federal 
grants  from  general  revenues.  These  grants 
would  be  paid  under  the  same  formula  as 
In  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  e  cccpt  that  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  share  of  the  grants  would 
be  b'~r  greater  than  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
formula. 


Through  tax  credits  for  individuals  who 
pay  their  own  premiums  or  are  covered  by 
insurance  paid  for  by  near  relatives  or  former 
employers,  and  through  Issuance  of  "medi- 
cal care  Insurance  certificates"  for  all  others. 


Cost  estimated  to  be  comparable  to  other 
legislation,  but  difficult  to  predict  because 
of  lack  (a)  precise  Information  on  amount 
of  deduction  now  taken  by  or  for  individuals 
over  65  which  would  be  an  offset  against 
cost  of  tax  credit;  (b)  knowledge  concern- 
ing probable  degree  of  participation.  Esti- 
mated first-year  cost:  $1.6  billion. 
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BLUE       SHIELD-BLUE       CROSS       SENIOR 

PRCXSRAM — Continued 

tor's  office  or  hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ment within  72  hours  of  accident,  also  diag- 
nostic X-rays  for  hospital  patients  when 
ordered  by  attending  physician,  consistent 
with  condition  for  which  patient  was  hos- 
pitalized and  performed  by  physician  who 
bills  for  services;  radiation  therapy  per- 
formed by  physician;  laboratory  and  patho- 
logical examinations  done  by  attending  phy- 
sician. 

Blue  Cross:  70  days  of  hospital  care  in 
rooms  of  3  or  more  beds  including  room 
and  board,  general  nursing  service,  drugs, 
dressings;  emergency  accident  care  within 
72  hours  In  out-patient  department  for  sur- 
gical procedures,  X-ray  and  radiation  ther- 
apy. Care  in  chronic  and  rehabilitation 
hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  homes  and 
visting  nurse  service  at  home. 


(1)  For  Government  plan:  by  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  making 
agreements  with  providers  of  services  and 
utilizing  Stale  agencies  to  determine  quali- 
fication of  services,  (2)  For  private  health 
benefits  option:  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners determine  qualification  of  private 
health  benefits  plan  for  the  monthly  cash 
payment,  under  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW;  the  Secretary  Issues  regula- 
tions prescribing  standards  for  determining 
actuarial  equivalence.  State  "buy-in": 
States  determine  eligibility;  administration 
for  the  eligible  class  Is  same  as  for  Govern- 
ment plan.  All  phases:  Secretary  consults 
with  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council,  which  includes  at  least  four  out- 
standing private  health  or  prepayment  plan 
experts. 

Financing 
For  OASDI  eligibles:  Same  as  S.  909  and 
H.R.  4222,  except  that  HJi.  11253  creates  a 
separate  health  insurance  trust  fund  rather 
than  merging  the  two  existing  funds  and  the 
new  health  insurance  programs.  For  non- 
OASDI  beneficiaries  made  eligible  under 
State  "buy-in":  A  combination  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  general  revenues.  Federal 
percentage  share  of  the  cost  In  any  State 
same  as  under  Kerr-Mills  law  plus  5  percent. 
Costs  depend  entirely  on  action  taken  by 
States. 


$1.1  billion  for  OASDI  beneflciarleB. 


Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cro«. 


Blue  Shield :  paid  in  full  for  single  persona 
with  an  annual  income  of  $2,500  or  less,  and 
for  husband  and  wife  whose  combined  In- 
come Is  under  $4,000.  Others  above  Income 
limit,  pay  any  costs  above  those  allowed 
for  particular  services.  Estimated  coet  for 
plan:  single  person  $3.20  per  month,  hus- 
band and  wife  $6.10  per  month. 

Blue  Cross:  paid  for  by  Individuals  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $10  to  $13  per  month. 


No  estimate  for  either  plan. 
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UNCERTAINTY    IN    THE    BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators have  heard  me  say  many  times  on 
this  floor  that  no  economy  can  with- 
stand a  constant  beating  the  brains  out 
of  private  enterprise. 

Never  was  there  a  more  appropriate 
time  to  repeat  that  statement  than  right 
now.  Lessons  of  the  past  apparently 
mean  little  to  persons  in  whose  judg- 
ment, power,  and  attitudes  rests  the  des- 
tiny of  America. 

The  destiny  of  America  depends  on 
jobs  which  provide  a  good  life  for  work- 
ingmen  and  their  families — jobs  which 
cannot  exist  or  continue  unless  the 
places  where  they  work  make  enough 
money  to  meet  their  payrolls,  keep  their 
plants  modern  to  meet  competition,  and 
yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  justify  con- 
tinued investments  by  the  people  who 
finance  them.     That  is  basic  economics. 

We  cannot  interfere  with  that  basic 
process  and  have  a  sound,  growing  econ- 
omy. In  my  opinion,  that  process  is  now 
being  interfered  with.  Thus,  we  not 
only  are  not  making  the  progress  some 
foresaw,  but  there  are  economic  signs 
that  such  interference  may  stall  us  in 
our  tracks  and  throw  us  into  stagnation 
or  serious  reverse. 

When  I  say  we  must  not  beat  the 
brains  out  of  private  enterprise,  I 
mean  either  of  the  two  basic  ingredients 
of  the  private  enterprise  system — labor 
and  or  business.  When  one  is  hurt, 
both  are  hurt,  despite  the  fact  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  we  appear  to 
favor  one  against  the  other.  If  we  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  one  or  the  other, 
we  hurt  both. 

It  is  this  kind  of  basic  economics,  Mr. 
President,  which  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal dealt  with  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared May  24,  1962,  about  conditions  in 
the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  head- 
line of  the  article  reads  "Uncertain 
City — Kennedy's  Efforts  To  Reassure 
Business  Show  No  Results  in  a  Midwest 
Community." 

Because  the  article  tells  the  story  so 
well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Uncertain  City — Kennedy's  Efforts  To  Re- 
assure Business  Show  No  Results  in  a 
Midwest  Community 

(By  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. — There  Is  some  evidence 
In  this  city  that  President  Kennedy  has  in- 
duced In  the  business  community  an  atti- 
tude of  uncertainty  deeper  than  most  people 
suspect.  It  runs  so  deep.  In  fact,  that  It's 
resisting  current  efforts  of  administration 
leaders  to  eliminate  It. 

The  President  has  brought  this  about,  ac- 
cording to  businessmen  here,  through  his 
strong-arm  tactics  in  the  steel  affair,  by 
showing  less  enthusiasm  for  restraining 
unions  than  for  restraining  management, 
and  by  pressing  for  legislative  programs  that 
hark  back  to  the  New  Deal.  But  he  has  done 
it  most  of  all  by  convincing  Fort  Wayne  busi- 
nessmen that  he  doesn't  understand  the 
workings  of  a  free  economy. 

The  resulting  attitude  is  not  one  of  per- 
sonal hatred  for  the  President  such  as  existed 
in  some  quarters  during  the  Franklin  Roose- 


velt era.  It  is  rather  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's fondneae  for  flaunting  Executive  pow- 
er and  what  Is  believed  to  be  a  demonstrated 
antibusiness  bias,  make  it  hazardous  to  do 
anything  except  sit  tight. 

Altho\igh  it  has  been  clear  that  Presiden- 
tial actions  in  recent  weeks  have  dampened 
the  mood  of  business  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  the  extent  of  the  tmcertainty  comes  Into 
sharp  focus  when  one  examines  the  atti- 
tudes of  proprietors  and  managers  in  a  rep- 
resentative industrial  city— In  this  case  Fort 
Wayne. 

DIVERSE   industry 

Port  Wayne  is  especially  well  suited  to 
such  an  investigation;  it  is  a  growing,  pros- 
jjerous,  progressive  community  that  boasts  a 
solid  base  of  diversified  Industry.  With  a 
population  of  161.776.  Port  Wayne  has  an  un- 
employment figure  of  3.6  percent  of  the  work 
force,  well  below  the  national  average.  Lo- 
cal plants  Include  those  of  General  Electric. 
B.  P.  Goodrich.  International  Harvester,  In- 
ternational Telephone  &.  Telegraph.  Magna- 
vox,  Dana  Corp.,  Phelps  Dodge,  Fruchauf 
Trailer,  and  various  makers  of  auto  parts, 
pumps,  and  precision  Instruments. 

In  early  April  of  this  year,  more  than 
50  percent  of  Fort  Wayne's  major  Industries 
were  engaged  In  or  had  Just  completed  plant 
expansion  programs.  Until  April,  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  great  business  confidence. 
Since  April — the  month  Mr  Kennedy  lowered 
the  boom  on  United  States  Steel — the  atmos- 
phere has  changed. 

"If  you  want  our  company's  reaction  to 
Mr.  Kennedy"  says  an  executive  with  a  na- 
tional company  here,  "you'll  have  to  check 
with  our  board  of  directors,  but  I'll  tell  you 
this.  We  planned  a  multimillion-dollar 
addition  to  this  plant.  Now  all  I  know  is 
it's  been  shelved.  Maybe  this  was  in  re- 
action to  the  steel  businers  and  maybe  it 
wasn't.  I've  been  told  that  the  company 
wants  to  wait  till  the  dust  settles.  Anyhow, 
nothing's  going  to  be  done  this  year  " 

Russell  M.  Daane,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Fort  Wayne  National  B.iiik.  de- 
clares: "Businessmen  here  are  certainly 
concerned.  They  still  can't  get  over  the 
President's  methods  In  dealing  with  the  steel 
companies.  That  smacked  too  much  of  t)ie 
Gestapo,  what  with  FBI's  night  visits  to  re- 
porters' homes.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  apparently 
against  all  monopoly  except  the  UKjiiopoly 
of  Presidential  power.  Yes.  Fi^rt  Wayne 
businessmen  are  very  concerned." 

Along  with  the  uncertainty  produced  by 
the  steel  affair,  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  industrial  leaders  here  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  playing  politics  at  the  expense  of 
business.  Why,  It  is  asked,  did  Mr  Kennedy 
play  down  his  Interest  In  holding  the  wage 
line  when  he  addres.sed  the  United  Auto 
Workers  In  Atlantic  City  earlier  this  month? 
Why  didn't  he  say  that  what  happened  to 
steel  would  happen  to  a  vmlon  that  refused 
to  bow  to  the  administration's  wishes? 

"Kennedy  has  been  less  than  honest," 
claims  one  executive.  "It's  bad  eiKjugh 
when  he  threatens  both  business  and  labor 
and  throws  a  clinker  in  the  whole  free  enter- 
prise system,  but  when  he  pounds  on  busi- 
ness and  then  pu-ssyfoots  when  It  comes  to 
unions.   I   think    It's   rotten." 

Nor  are  Fort  Wayne  labor  leaders  entirely 
happy  with  the  administration's  growing  In- 
trusion into  collective  bargaining  "I  think 
in  general  that  there's  good  business  ahead  " 
says  Howard  Minier,  pre.sident  of  the  AFI. 
CIO  Council  for  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen 
County,  "but  I'm  worried  about  the  effect 
of  a  wage-price  freeze  on  national  growth. 
You  need  a  little  Inflation  to  raise  living 
standards  and  you're  not  going  to  get  it 
by  a  policy  of  rigidity.  Also.  I  dont  think 
the  Government  should  get  Involved  in  col- 
lective bargaining  unless   it's   Invited." 

"What  one  businessman  here  described  as 
"just  plain  discouraging."  is  the  President's 
current  legislative  program  which  features 
a    variety    of    New    Dealish    measures    that 


"cannot  help  but  burden  btisiness  further." 
The  idea  of  withholding  taxes  on  dividends 

and  Interest,  for  instance,  is  anathema  here. 
"Tills  bill  alone  would  raise  our  costs  90 
rent."?  to  $1  per  account,"  says  Fort  Wayne 
National's  Mr    Daane. 

"The  President's  methods  and  programs 
dealing  with  business  have  caxised  great  con- 
cern," comments  Clyde  E.  Plowers,  senior 
vice  president  of  Lincoln  National  Bank. 
"Mr.  Kennedy's  behavior  reflects  the  fact 
that  he's  had  no  experience  In  business.  He 
doesn't   understand   business." 

"I  don't  think  business  has  to  apologize 
for  being  business,"  declares  a  vice  president 
of  an  electronics  firm.  "Mr  Kennedy  doesn't 
realize  that  it's  not  through  public  works 
programs  that  the  Nation  can  achieve  sound 
economic  growth.  It  Is  very  frankly  through 
providing  a  climate  In  which  business  can 
prosper  that  we  will  move  ahead  All  the 
President  has  to  do  to  keep  the  lid  on  In- 
flation Is  to  balance  the  budget.  But  that 
would  take  more  political  courage  than  Mr. 
Kennedy  Is  Interested  In  displaying  " 

Earl  S.  Ward,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  business  community 
In  the  wake  of  the  steel  affulr  is  evident 
whenever  buslnes.=men  gather.  "I  was  In 
Washington  for  the  chamber  meeting  that 
Kennedy  addressed.  In  all  my  life  I've  never 
seen  a  public  official  get  ."^uch  a  cold  recep- 
tion from  businessmen  Around  Fort  Wayne 
the  administration's  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness Is  a  leading  topic  Nobody  is  sure  Just 
how  far  Kennedy  will  go  in  iiolding  back 
buslne.'is  and  nobody  is  anxious  to  find  out. 
But  I  know  of  Instances  where  planned  ex- 
pansions here  have  been  pos'pf)ned  or  can- 
celed because  of  the  uncertainty  the  Presi- 
dent has  created." 

Another  Indication  of  how  deep  business 
resentment  runs  is  the  reaction  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  make  the  tax  de- 
preciation allowance  more  favorable.  "That's 
like  throwing  a  dog  a  bone  after  you've  hit 
him  on  the  head  with  a  rock,"  declares  a 
plant  manager  for  a  national  company.  "Of 
course  we  need  whatever  better  tax  break 
we  can  get  but  if  Kennedy  thinks  he  can 
restore  confidence  with  another  one  of  his 
gimmick's  he's  crazy  He  gives  you  a  lolly- 
pop  with  one  hand  while  he  keeps  slamming 
you  with  the  other.  For  Pete's  sake  don't 
use  my  name  or  we'll  have  FT3I  men  all  over 
the  place  and  I'll  get  canned.  Tliafs  prob- 
ably an  exaggeration,  but  who  can  be  sure 
of  anything  anymore?" 

ON     THE     OLD     FRONTIER 

Such  apprehension  is  not  a  normal  part 
of  the  character  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  city  with 
sturdy  old-frontier  origins  and  principles. 
It  is  situated  at  the  juncture  of  the  St 
Marys.  St.  Joseph,  and  Maumee  Rivers  and  its 
history  goes  back  to  the  17th  century  when 
the  French  estalMished  a  trading  post  on  the 
site. 

The  post  changed  hands  several  times  as 
the  French,  Indians,  and  English  battled  over 
It.  and  the  site  was  controlled  by  the  In- 
dians even  after  the  American  Revolution. 
President  W.ishlngton  sent  out  three  expedi- 
tions to  capture  the  post  for  the  United 
States  and  the  first  two  ended  In  a  rout  by 
the  redmen.  Finally  Gen  "Mad"  Anthony 
Wayne  overwhelmed  the  Indians  and  built  a 
wooden  stockade  known  as  Fort  Wayne. 

The  community  which  grew  up  around 
the  fort  was  incorporated  In  1829.  The 
city's  population  is  90  percent  native-born 
white  and  largely  oi  German  extraction. 
Some  70  percent  of  the  families  own  their 
own  homes.  Fort  Wayne  has  spent  $15  mil- 
lion on  new  schools  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
in  the  last  5  years.  Cultural  activities  in- 
clude a  philharmonic  orche.';tra  and  a  ballet 
company  supported   by  public  subscription 

"We're  a  pretty  good  city."  says  the  cham- 
bers  Mr.  Ward,  "and  ordinarily  wed  ha\e 
every  reason  to  be  optimistic." 
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A  PROVED  BREED  OF  WATCHDOGS 
IS   AVAILABLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  an  excellent  column  by 
Arthur  Krock  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  concerning  the  desirability  of  a 
joint  congressional  watchdog  committee 
to  supervise  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

A  year  ago,  there  was  a  general  con- 
sensus that  intelligence  collection  and 
covert  operations  should  be  separated. 
Yet,  today,  they  remain  under  one  and 
the  same  roof.  And  that  roof,  inci- 
dentally, is  a  pretty  large  one,  since  it 
covers  an  establishment  containing  5,700 
windows.  I  continue  to  hope  in  this  con- 
nection, that  hearings  may  soon  be  held 
on  Senator  McCarthy's  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  77.  which  seeks  the  creation 
of  a  committee  along  the  lines  so  well 
and  ably  advanced  by  Mr.  Krock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Proved  Breed  of  Watchdogs  Is  Available 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  May  23.— The  recent  crop  of 
critical  books  and  articles  on  covert  opera- 
tions of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
principally  with  respect  to  the  U-2  flight, 
which  wa«  downed  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
invasion  of  Cuba,  which  was  repulsed  by 
Premier  Castro,  has  nourished  proposals  for 
a  congressional  watchdog  committee  of  the 
CIA.  Its  new  Director.  John  A  McCone.  who 
took  oflBce,  after  these  events,  has  already 
told  CongreBS  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  this  committee,  having 
worked  very  well  with  one  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Presumably,  therefore,  unless  President 
Kennedy  should  object  to  a  CIA  watchdog 
group  of  Congress,  and  if  the  formula  of  Its 
selection  were  also  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Director  McCone.  there  would  be 
no  insurmountable  administration  obstacles 
If  Congress  chose  to  create  this  new  special 
committee.  And  one  formula  of  its  selec- 
tion that  is  being  discussed  seems  well  suited 
to  the  basic  requirements  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
volved. 

Under  this  formula  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  each  supply  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee of  nine  members.  The  two  would 
act  separately  in  general  and  jointly  when 
this  was  found  de«irable  by  both.  The 
House  group  would  be  composed  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations,  the 
ranking  majority  members  of  these  three  and 
the  ranking  minority  members.  The  Senate 
group  would  be  formed  of  the  chairmen  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services,  and  Ap- 
propriations, plus  the  ranking  majority  and 
ranking  minority  members.  This,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  joint  committee  that  watchdogs 
the  AEC.  would  give  control  to  the  party 
majority  in  etwih  branch,  which  currently  Is 
Democratic. 

The  product  of  thl.j  formula,  in  the  pres- 
ent makeup  of  these  committees,  would  be 
two  groups  of  the  highest  callbw  and  senior- 
ity in  Congress,  with  memberships  of  proved 
discretion  and  great  Influence.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  assignment,  these  legislators 
would  be  restrained  from  passing  on  secret 
information  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committees  from  which  they  were  recruited. 
But  when  these  parent  committees  were  deal- 
ing with  matters  in  which  CIA  activities 
were  involved,  they  would  have  authoritative 
guidance  now  denied  them.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  this  on  mtkjor  legislation  are  ob- 
vious. 


the  i»ersonnel 

If  the  nine-member  groups  were  chosen 
on  the  formula  under  discussion,  only  two 
members  would  encounter  a  problem  of 
choice  growing  out  of  their  present  commit- 
tee assignments.  These  two  are  Senators 
Russell  of  Georgia  and  Saltonstall  of 
Massachusetts.  Russell,  being  currently 
chairman  of  Armed  Services  and  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  Appropriations,  would  have 
a  double  eligibility  of  service  on  the  CIA 
watchdog  committee.  So  would  Salton- 
stall, because  he  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  both  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services. 

The  indicated  solution  would  be  for  Sen- 
ators Byrd.  of  'Virginia,  and  Stewnis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  rank  after  Russell  on  Armed 
Services,  to  become  its  two  majority  mem- 
bers on  the  watchdog  group.  And  Salton- 
stall's  choice  would  be  between  his  two 
ranking  minority  memberships,  making 
room  thereby  for  either  Senator  Young,  of 
North  Dakota,  or  Senator  Smith,  of  Maine. 

The  watchdog  committees  would  then  be 
composed  of  the  following:  (House)  Chair- 
man Cannon,  Representatives  Mahon  and 
Taber,  from  Appropriations;  Chairman  Vin- 
son, Representatives  Rivers  and  Arends, 
from  Armed  Services;  and  Chairman  Mor- 
gan. Representatives  Zablocki  and  Chiper- 
FiELD,  from  Foreign  Affairs.  (Senate) 
Chairman  Hayden,  Senator  Russell,  and 
either  Senator  Saltonstall  or  Young,  from 
Appropriations;  Senators  Byrd,  Stennis,  and 
either  Senator  Saltonstall  or  Smith,  from 
Armed  Services;  and  Chairman  Pulbbight, 
Senators  Sparkman  and  Wiley,  from  For- 
eign Relations. 

Either  Senate  combination,  and  the  House 
group  which  encounters  no  similar  prob- 
lem of  selection,  would  provide  two  CIA 
watchdog  committees  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity. And  the  sense  of  "mission"  that  the 
creation  of  such  committees  imparts  would 
be  a  shield  against  uniformed  criticism  that 
CIA  greatly  needs,  and  a  filter  of  the  Infor- 
mation Congress  should  have  in  the  public 
Interest. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  it  to  save  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  amendment 
proposes  on  page  27,  line  9,  after  the 
period,  to  insert  the  following: 

The  term  "feed  grain"  shall  also  include 
rye  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana a  question  with  regard  to  this 
situation.  Farmers  and  producers 
in  my  area  have  suggested  to  me 
that  the  amendment  be  included  in  the 
bill  because,  they  say,  due  to  climatic 
conditions  and  the  necessity  for  soil  con- 


servation in  certain  dryland  wheat  pro- 
duction areas,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
plant  rye  in  lieu  of  barley,  in  recent 
years.  They  suggest  that  unless  the  lan- 
guage in  the  proposed  law  is  amended, 
producers  who  planted  rye  during  the 
1959  and  1960  base  years  will  be  denied 
a  feed  grain  base,  while  their  neighbor, 
who  was  able  to  plant  barley,  would  have 
established  a  feed  grain  base  in  that 
program. 

In  my  State  there  are  many  pro- 
ducers who.  because  of  their  desire  to 
follow  soil  conservation  practices,  have 
been  planting  i-ye.  Those  farmers  desire 
to  participate  in  the  feed  grain  program 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible;  and  they 
believe  that  unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted  they  will  be  denied  that  privi- 
lege. 

In  other  words,  I  suspect  they  can,  if 
they  have  been  planting  rye  when  it  has 
been  necessary  due  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  1959  and  1960.  They 
could  not  shift  back  and  participate  by 
planting  barley.  The  situation  poses  an 
inequitable  problem.  Apparently  be- 
cause of  the  dryland  areas,  in  some 
years  rye  has  been  a  better  crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate  covers  com,  bar- 
ley, and  grain  sorghums;  that  is  all.  Rye 
is  excluded,  so  farmers  can  plant  all  the 
rye  they  desire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  'What  they  are  get- 
ting at — and  there  was  a  conference  on 
the  subject — is  that  if  they  had  planted 
rye  during  the  1959  and  1960  base  years, 
and  then  desiretl  to  plant  barley,  so  as  to 
participate  in  the  feed  grain  program, 
they  would  be  denied  the  right  to  make 
that  shift  because  they  had  been  plant- 
ing rye.  But  they  planted  rye  instead  of 
barley  only  because  of  the  climatic  and 
soil  conditions. 

I  suppose  that  what  they  are  contend- 
ing is  that  they  cannot  shift  from  one 
grain  to  the  other,  because  barley  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program  and  rye  is  not. 
They  can  continue  to  plant  rye. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true.  That 
is  why  I  say  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  can  continue 
to  plant  rye  and  qualify  under  the  base 
period. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  so  far  as  the 
production  of  rye  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  limitation ;  a  farmer  can  plant  all  the 
rye  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  they  had  been 
planting  rj'e  dui-ing  the  base  period  1959 
and  1960,  as  many  farmers  did,  and 
wanted  to  get  into  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  limit  themselves  to  planting 
barley,  they  would  have  no  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  right  if 
they  did  not  plant  barley,  com,  or 
sorghum  in  the  base  period. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  plant 
rye  instead  of  barley  due  to  climatic 
conditions  in  tliose  particular  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Rye  was  considered 
to  come  under  the  feed  grain  base,  was 
it  not?  Rye  was  considered  to  be  a 
feed  grain  in  tlie  1959  and  1960  period. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  rye  is  not  in- 
cluded in  my  amendment.  In  the  orig- 
inal administration  bill  it  was  included 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    As  a  feed  grain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  it  not  be. 
then,  that  the  acreage  which  wajs 
planted  in  rye  could  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  feed  grain  allotments, 
which  are  now  included  in  the  bill  as 
grain  sorghums?  Rye  acreage  would 
have  been  included  in  the  1959-60  base. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  original 
administration  proposal  it  could. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  rye  farmers 
could  come  into  the  program.  I  think 
they  want  to  get  into  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  want  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  not  excluded 
from  the  base  of  1959-60.  They  had  50 
acres  of  rye,  which  was  considered  as  a 
feed  grain  under  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  Secretaiy.  They  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  50  acres  are  not 
denied  them  for  purposes  of  com,  bar- 
ley, and  grain  sorghums,  which  come 
under  the  feed  grain  category  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  feel  certain  the 
committee  wants  to  handle  this  problem 
fairly,  so  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
I  understand  this  proposal  is  covered 
in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  included  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  not  be  in 
the  Senate  bill.  This  question  can  be 
taken  up  for  consideration  in  conference. 

Mr.  ELLEJJDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  the  basis  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says  that 
there  is  language  in  the  House  bill  which 
includes  rye,  and  that  if  it  is  kept  out  of 
the  Senate  bill,  it  will  be  possible  to  go 
to  conference  and  arrive  at  an  arrange- 
ment so  that  equity  will  be  done  in  this 
particular  in<^tance. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  a  problem, 
since  it  is  not  possible  under  the  act  to 
produce  rye  on  converted  acres.  I  am 
certain  the  chairman  will  work  on  this 
problem  in  conference,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a  situation  in  which  rye  acres  will 
be  counted  as  a  base  and  the  farmer  will 
be  paid  for  taking  his  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction, and  then  will  switch  around,  be- 
cause the  act  provides  that  rye  may  be 
grown  on  converted  acres.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  arrive  at  a  proper  ad- 
justment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  amendments  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  Ellender  amendment  as 
follows : 

Strike  the  word  "hardship"  in  line  23 
on  page  24  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 


following;  "an  average  loss  of  20  percent 
gross  incc«ne". 

Strike  the  word  "unduly"  in  line  24  on 
page  24  and  insert  following  the  word 
"increase"  the  following:  "by  25  per- 
cent". 

Insert  foUowin;?  the  word  "area"  in 
line  1  on  page  25  the  following  :  "based  on 
1959-1960  operations". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  desire  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  yield  half  a  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
then  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  remarks  follow  the 
action  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  read  the  following  language 
at  the  end  of  page  3  of  the  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  shall  then  ask  a 
question.  Beginning  on  line  16.  the 
language  reads: 

Tlie  national  public  interest  and  general 
welfare  require  that  the  burdens  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  above  described 
be  removed  by  the  exercise  of  Federal  power. 
Feed  grains  which  do  not  move  in  the  form 
of  feed  grains  outside  of  the  State  where 
they  are  produced  are  so  closely  and  sub- 
stantially related  to  feed  grains  which  move 
in  the  form  of  feed  grains  outside  of  the 
State  where  they  are  produced,  aiid  have 
such  a  close  and  substantial  relation  to  the 
volume  and  price  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  regulate  feed  grains 
which  do  not  move  outside  of  the  State 
where  they  are  produced  to  the  extent  set 
forth  in  his  oi.c\,. 

Does  the  distinguished  chaimian  of 
the  committee  feel  that  by  that  declara- 
tion in  the  legislative  findings  it  is  made 
constitutional  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  and  control  feed  firains 
which  do  not  move  outside  the  State  and 
do  not  enter  into  interstate  commerce 
directly?  In  other  words,  does  the  chair- 
man believe  that  that  kind  of  declara- 
tion in  legislative  findings  makes  grain 
which  is  wholly  consumed,  wholly  used, 
and  wholly  handled  within  a  State  come 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  th<?  Con- 
stitution and  makes  such  locally  u.sed 
and  locally  handled  grain  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  provision  is  in 
the  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  cat- 
tle, which  eat  feed  wholly  within  the 
State,  could  then  be  moved  into  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  sup- 
pose the  cattle  are  butchered  locally. 
Suppose  they  are  butchered  on  the  farm 
and  the  meat  used  on  the  farm.  Or  sup- 
pose the  cattle  are  butchered  in  a  local 
shop  or  packing  plant. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  been  op- 
erating under  the  same  languaEre  and 
getting  along  with  it  for  quite  awhile.  It 
is  merely  a  declaration  of  policy. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a 
legislative  finding.  Moreover,  in  my 
State  there  has  been  some  problem  with 
rc.<;pcct  to  elevators  which  are  locally 
owned  and  are  not  members  of  any  chain, 
Tlie  operators  have  even  wondered 
whether  they  should  be  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  just  now 
.stated,  the  identical  language  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1933  act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
identical  language? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  this  is  copied 
from  the  1938  act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  1938 
act  did  not  provide  for  control  of  feed 
grains  from  a  mandatorj'  point  of  view, 
however. 

Mr.  EL1.ENDER.  No;  but  it  provided 
for  .supports,  and  it  provided  marketing 
quotas.  But.  unfortunately,  they  were 
never  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
faiincr  could  sign  up  or  could  stay  out, 
as  he  chose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  since  quotas 
were  never  proclaimed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  However, 
in  this  case,  if  quotas  are  voted  by  two- 
third.s  of  the  eli.t,'ible  farmers,  the  quotas 
will  be  applicable  to  all  farms,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  farmers  have  signed 
up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  similar 
language  ai)phed  not  only  to  corn  and 
feed  grains  but  also  to  all  the  commodi- 
ties covered  by  the  1938  act — which  were 
five  in  number:  Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  peanuts. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
problem  arises  because  if  such  blanket 
coverage  is  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers,  all  farmers  v.ill  be  subjected  to 
the  restrictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  deficit- 
area  provisions  on  papc  24  of  the  Ellen- 
der amendment.  Under  that  amend- 
ment it  is  provided  that  this  law  will 
not  apply  to  deficit  areas;  and  the  ap- 
plication Ls  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  A;;riculture  as  follows: 
First,  that  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  would  result  in  hard- 
ship to  producers.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  rstablLsh  any  guidelines  in  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  what  'hardship"  means.  It 
seems  lo  me  wc  ought  to  define  "hard- 
-ship  ■  and  ought  to  state  what  it  means. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  lay 
down  the  necessary'  guidelines  in  that 
connection;  and  I  believe  that  a  fair  test 
of  "hardship"  would  be  what  my  amend- 
ment proposes — namely,  an  average  loss 
of  25  percent  of  gross  income. 

Then  the  Ellender  amendment  reads: 
"To  producers  in  such  area  would  un- 
duly increase  the  price  of  feed,"  but 
there  is  no  guideline  as  to  what  "unduly" 
means. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  for  Congress,  not 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  de- 
termine that.  So  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  25-percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  feed  grains  would  be  "undue." 
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Finally,  the  Ellender  amendment 
reads:  "and  wou  d  disrupt  normal  farm- 
ing practices  In  ;mch  area." 

But,  again,  no  one  knows  what  "nor- 
mal farming  practices  '  are.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  require  that  de- 
termination to  be  based  on  1959-60 
operations. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  fair.  It 
takes  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unlimited  discre:ion. 

Last  evening  we  had  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HtrMPHREvl, 
and  myself;  and  in  that  colloquy  it 
seemed  to  be  the  feeling  that  some 
guidelines  should  be  set  forth,  to  cover 
this  iirovision  of  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  would  the 
loss  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred — 
"an  average  loss  of  25  percent  of  gross 
income" — occur?  Would  it  be  an  antic- 
ipated loss? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  could  be  anticipated. 
But  how  else  could  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture determine  what  "hardship" 
would  be? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  purpose  of  this 
part  of  the  amendment  is  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  the 
privilege  of  deciding,  as  to  an  area  which 
he  would  describe,  whether  there  was  a 
deficit  of  feed  gr.iins.  This  provision 
would  give  him  the  right  to  deal  with 
that,  and  of  course  that  would  be  left  to 
his  discretion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  he  could  better 
determine  that  under  the  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time,  instead  of  our  try- 
ing to  tie  him  do\ni  by  means  of  guide- 
lines such  as  the  ones  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  now  proposing. 

How  could  the  flecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture fi.eure  that  out?  It  would  certainly 
require  a  guess  on  his  part,  if  he  were 
instructed  to  determine  whether  the 
gro.ss  income  of  the  farmer  would  be  de- 
creased by  25  percent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator,  who  is  so  much  concerned 
about  all  the  surpluses,  that  this  part 
of  his  amendment  opens  up  a  gap  as 
wide  as  a  tunnel,  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  deteimine  the  purposes  of 
the  Senator's  amtmdment.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  tie  it  down,  so  the  purposes 
of  his  amendment  cannot  be  defeated. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  says  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  make  a 
guess,  under  the  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted. But  what  kind  of  guess  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  think  the 
word  "hardship"  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make? 

This  amendment  will  define  the  word 
"hardship";  and  I  should  think  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultare  would  prefer  to 
have  a  little  guidance  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

F\irthermore,  the  provision  in  regard 
to  the  25  percent  provides  some  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "undue."  When  words 
such  as  "hardship"  and  "undue"  are 
used,  they  are  meaningless  unless  some 
provision  for  their  definition  is  made. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  take 
my  amendment  to  conference  and  see 
what  can  be  done  there.  Perhaps  the 
percentage  set  forth  in  the  amendment 


is  high;  but  certainly  I  believe  some  such 
guideline  should  be  established. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  about  taking  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

But  I  return  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
to  peer  into  the  future  quite  some  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  find  out  whether  the 
average  loss  of  gross  income  would  be  25 
percent.  I  wonder  how  he  could  deter- 
mine that.    It  would  require  a  big  guess. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  dipping  into  the  future  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference; and  it  may  be  that  the  confer- 
ees can  draw  up  additional  guidelines. 
in  order  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  seeks  to  have  done. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  may  I  offer  my 
amendment  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not  ob- 
ject to  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  already  of- 
fered the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  last  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.    I  now  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  Ellender  amendment 
by  striking  out  lines  11  through  25,  on 
page  12;  and  by  striking  out  lines  1 
through  3.  on  page  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  these  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  none 
of  these  amendments  have  been  printed; 
so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
address  myself  to  my  amendment. 

First,  I  wish  to  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  not  having  this 
amendment  printed.  However,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  not  until  the  Eastland 
amendment  was  rejected  did  I  know 
whether  this  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered. 

My  amendment  simply  removes  from 
the  bill  the  exemptions  for  the  small 
farmers.  I  realize  that  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  can  t)e  attached  to  the  small 
farms  of  25  acres  or  less;  but  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  approximately  300,000  or 
400,000  of  these  small  farms;  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  genuinely 
interested  in  reducing  the  surpluses.  I 
suggest  to  him  that  the  quota  and  the 


allotment  should  be  applied  across  the 
board,  because  if  an  exemption  is  made 
of  the  300.000  or  400,000  small  farms,  the 
cutback  in  production  and  the  cutback  in 
the  surpluses  which  are  sought  by  the 
Ellender  amendment  will  not  be  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  I  commend  my  colleague  for 
offering  this  amendment.  It  is  thor- 
oughly and  utterly  practical.  It  is  the 
way  to  attain  such  reduction,  if  Sena- 
tors want  it  attained. 

The  exemption  contained  In  the  Ellen- 
der amendment  would  go  far  toward  de- 
feating the  very  purpose  the  sponsors 
of  the  Ellender  amendment  claim  they 
seek  to  attain. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  reduction  made, 
let  us  eliminate  the  exemptions  and  let 
us  have  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
apply  across  the  board  to  the  entire 
field  of  agriculture.  Let  us  see  whether 
we  want  to  reduce  production  in  this 
country  or  whether  we  prefer  to  have  the 
bill  apply  to  a  special  area  or  to  make 
possible  a  special  discretionary  operation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Let  us  meet  the  issue  head  on.  Let  us 
meet  the  issue  sKjuarely.  My  colleague's 
amendment  will  do  just  that,  and  that 
is  the  issue  in  liis  amendment.  He  has 
an  excellent  amendment.  It  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  announced  purpose  of  many 
Senators  in  connection  with  this  bill 
and  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  square 
issue.  I  congratulate  him  for  offering 
the  amendment.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am. 
of  course,  against  this  amendment.  We 
have  tried  to  protect  the  small  farmcis 
to  the  best  of  our  abiUty.  The  25-acre 
provision  means  that  the  farmer  must 
have  a  base  up  to  25  acres  if  he  is  to 
obtain  an  exemption.  It  does  not  work 
in  the  same  marjier  as  the  wheat  exemp- 
tion worked,  under  which  a  15-acre  ex- 
emption was  given  to  the  farmer,  wheth- 
er he  had  a  history  or  not.  In  order  for 
a  farmer  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  exemp- 
tion of  as  many  as  25  acres,  he  will  have 
to  show  that  hi;;  base  acreage  was  up  to 
25  acres.  It  cannot  be  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

As  I  have  argued  for  quite  a  wliile  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
we  are  trj-ing  to  protect  the  small  farm- 
er and  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  grow  at  lca.st  as  much  feed  on  his 
farm,  as  he  did  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  agrei?  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  down 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .vield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that,  granted  that  a  historical 
base  must  be  shown  under  his  amend- 
ment, we  are  talking  about  250,000  or 
300.000  small  farms? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  be  talking  about  almost  1  million 
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farms  throughout  the  country.  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  that  the  number 
of  farms  throughout  the  country  pro- 
ducing 25  acres  or  less  of  feed  grains  was 
1,204,532,  and  not  the  600,000  figure  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
how  many  of  those  are  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  they 
are  grain  producers  on  the  basis  of  25 
acres  or  less. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  figure  is  over  1 
million,  instead  of  250,000  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  even  more  reinforced  in 
what  he  has  said.  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  can 
express  such  concern  over  the  glut  and 
surpluses  that  we  have  and  at  the  same 
time  in  his  amendment  provide  for  an 
avalanche  of  exemptions.  One  million 
small  farms  are  proposed  to  be  exempted 
from  the  acreage  and  market  allocations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  somewhat  in- 
trigued by  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  because  only  a  short  time  ago 
he  was  trying  to  exempt  all  farms  in 
America  that  produced  feed  grains — big, 
little,  or  medium. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  us  to  be  con- 
sistent. Either  we  ought  to  exempt  them 
all,  as  the  Eastland  amendment  would 
have  done,  or  we  ought  to  exempt  none, 
as  the  Miller  amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  simple  log- 
ic, but  not  very  convincing  or  sound. 
What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  pro- 
posing is  that  every  consideration  be 
given  to  the  very  small  producer  and  the 
small  farmer  by  establishing  a  feed 
grain  basis  in  the  crop  years  1959  and 
1960. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  it?  One  of 
the  reasons  is  administrative,  because  of 
the  vast  number  of  farms  involved.  An- 
other is  simple  equity  and  social  justice 
for  the  small  farmer  himself. 

I  suggest  that  the  idea  of  saying  that, 
if  one  is  exempted,  all  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted has  very  little  relevancy  in  the 
application  of  any  rule  in  any  area  of 
human  activity.  For  example,  we  have 
provided  that  if  a  person  does  not  make 
over  $600  a  year,  he  not  have  to  pay  an 
income  tax.  So  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  saying  is  that  if  a  person  not 
making  over  $600  a  year  is  exempted 
from  paying  an  income  tax,  all  persons 
should  be  exempted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  On  that  point,  the 
Congress  has  said,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  that  everybody  gets  a  $600  ex- 
emption. It  is  an  across-the-board 
provision.  I  submit  that  is  a  perfect 
analogy  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
This  is  an  across-the-board  provision. 
If  we  do  not  make  it  that  way,  it  will 
literally  destroy  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
Senator   has   made   my   case   when  he 


points  out  that  there  are  1  million  small 
farms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  that 
these  exemptions  merely  give  farmers 
the  opportunity  of  planting  grain,  but 
they  do  not  get  price  supports.  They 
can  plant  grain,  and  I  presume  they  will 
feed  it  on  the  farm,  but  under  no  condi- 
tions are  such  farmers  to  obtain  price 
supports  unless  they  are  willing  to  cut 
their  acreage  in  the  same  percentage 
that  the  larger  farmers'  acreage  would 
be  cut  by  the  Secretary.  Only  in  that 
case  could  such  farmers  get  the  protec- 
tion that  the  larger  farmers  received 
who  had  to  reduce  production. 

In  other  words,  if  the  farmer  has  a 
base  of  25  acres  or  less,  he  can  plant 
as  he  has  planted  in  the  past,  without 
price  supports;  but  if  he  desires  to  get 
under  the  program,  and  if  he  wants  to 
vote  on  the  program,  he  can  take  the 
cut,  enter  into  the  program,  and  obtain 
price  supports  and  payments,  and  vote 
on  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  a  valid  point, 
but  the  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is  not 
the  whole  story.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  those  farmers  are  not  in- 
terested in  price  supports  on  small  acre- 
age. As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  most 
of  it  is  fed.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference where  the  feed  grains  are, 
whether  they  are  in  the  bin.  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  bellies  of  livestock.  If 
they  are  in  the  total  crop  on  hand.  th:it 
is  what  counts,  and  it  is  the  glut  of  the 
market  that  can  result  from  exempting 
these  1  million  farmers  that  will  destroy 
the  Ellender  amendment. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana    [Mr.  Ellender). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ellender 
amendment  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
yield  some  time  on  the  bill.  First.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  then  I  wish  to  vield 
to  one  more  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  think  the  step 
that  is  being  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment now  being  considered  can  well  be, 
if  it  becomes  law,  the  death  blow  to  free 
American  agriculture.  It  is  a  bill  that 
places  complete  control  over  the  agricul- 
ture economy  of  this  country,  over  the 
latitude  and  freedom  of  the  farmer,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, subject  to  his  whimsical  opera- 
tions. Not  only  is  it  a  bill  with  general 
control,  but  if  the  Senate  accepts  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  so  far  as  price,  acreage 
allocations,     marketing     controls,     and 


penalties  are  concerned,  it  is  as  full  of 
discretionary  authority. 

The  amendment  is  a  complete  control 
amendment.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
it  is  the  most  rigid  and  far-reaching 
proposal  to  subject  what  has  always 
been  the  great  bastion  of  freedom  in 
our  American  economy — agriculture — to 
controls,  to  dictation,  and  to  stifling. 

If  the  amendment  goes  onto  the  stat- 
ute books,  we  shall  find  that  though 
agriculture  may  have  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom,  it  will  not  be  freedom  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  freedom  only  to 
such  a  degree  as  the  grace  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  sees  fit  to  grant. 
That  is  what  will  occur,  and  make  no 
mi.stake  about  it. 

What  has  been  proposed?  A  bitter 
choice  has  been  proposed.  A  shotgun 
ha.s  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  feed 
grain  producers  in  this  country,  with  the 
statement,  "You  will  either  take  what 
we  put  on  you.  when  we  saddle  full  con- 
trols over  all  producers,  by  voting  in 
favor  of  it  by  two-thirds;  or,  if  you  do 
not.  AC  threaten  you  with  economic  dis- 
aster by  destroying  supports,  by  destroy- 
ing; the  profrram,  by  dumping  10  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  on  the  market  at  ap- 
j)r()\imately  the  support  price." 

The  farmer  is  not  to  be  given  a  choice, 
except  the  bitter  choice  between  practi- 
cal slavery  or  extinction.  That  is  ap- 
proximately the  choice  he  would  have 
under  the  amendment.  He  would  not  be 
given  a  choice  as  to  whether  to  take  the 
program  which  is  proposed  or  to  accept 
a  substantial  land  retirement  program. 
That  provision  could  not  be  driven  into 
the  proposal  with  a  mallet.  The  farmer 
would  be  given  a  choice  as  to  whether  he 
would  .'support  a  voluntary  substantial 
land  retirement  program,  and  be  other- 
wise free  to  operate  the  farm,  or  the 
present  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  In  addition, 
the  amendment,  involving  discretionary 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  go  into  every  farm  and  onto 
every  acre  of  every  farm  in  the  feed  pro- 
ducing area,  and  would  produce  a  new 
horde  of  Government  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  much  like  the 
locusts,  which,  it  is  said,  will  increase 
this  year  in  Washington  and  on  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

There  will  be  a  great  new  expansion 
of  bureaucracy.  Govenmnent  agents  will 
be  in  the  feed  lots,  in  the  corn  fields, 
in  the  bean  fields,  and  in  the  sorghum 
fields  of  every  farmer  of  America.  Gov- 
ernment agents  will  be  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  frrmers,  to  see  what 
they  plant,  where  they  plant  it,  and  how 
much  they  get  for  it,  and  to  measure 
their  land  as  never  before.  That  is  what 
will  happen. 

Then  there  will  be  penalties.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  should  vote  for 
this  program,  under  compulsion  and  un- 
der the  threat  of  economic  ruin  if  they 
do  not  take  it,  even  though  they  do  not 
really  want  it  but  have  no  real  choice. 
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what  will  happen?  Penalties  will  be 
assessed,  if  by  inadvertence  a  fanner 
should  exceed  the  allotment. 

The  penalties  go  even  further,  in  what 
is  quite  an  innovation.  Anybody  who 
irjrchases  feed  grains  from  anybody  who 
iias  violated  the  allotment  will  also  be 
stuck  for  the  penalty  under  the  penal 
provisions.  Who  will  be  able  to  buj-  from 
a  farmer,  unless  he  suffers  the  hazard 
that  the  farmer  from  whom  he  buys  may 
have  violated  the  provisions  of  the  law 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary?  If 
that  farmer  has  violated  them,  the  one 
who  buys  from  him  had  better  look  out. 
because  he  can  be  a.ssessed  penalties 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  May  I  have 
1  more  minute,  please? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  amend- 
ment goes  into  effect  I  doubt  that  the 
free  farmers  of  America  will  accept  the 
program  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Sec  ondly, 
If  the  farmers  feel  bludgeoned  into  ac- 
cepting it,  by  compulsion,  because  the 
only  other  alternative  is  economic  de- 
pression if  it  is  enforced,  it  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  op- 
portunity of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  tender  feelings  of  Senators  for 
the  small  farmer.  I  remember  that  the 
Senate  voted  down  an  amendment,  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  40— three  changed  votes 
would  have  changed  the  result — which 
would  have  permitted  the  farmer  to 
raise  grains  on  his  farm  to  operate  the 
farm.  This  applied  mostly  to  the  small 
farmer.  This  Senate  voted  down  that 
amendment. 

Before  I  speak  about  the  feed  grains 
amendment  I  wish  to  invite  attention 
to  another  remarkable  act  of  tenderness 
toward  the  small  farmers.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  knock  out  a  pro- 
vision of  law  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  long  time,  granting  a  30-acre  ex- 
emption to  wheat  farmers  under  section 
335(f)  of  the  existing  law.  There  is  a 
complete  exemption  of  30  acres,  under 
the  following  provision: 

( 1 )  This  condition  shall  not  apply  to  farms 
operated  by  and  as  a  part  of  State  or  county 
institutions  or  religious  eleemosvnary  in- 
stitutions; 

(2)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  Is 
removed  from  such  farm  except  to  be  proc- 
e.'ssed  for  use  as  human  food  or  livestock  feed 
on  such  farm  and  none  of  such  crop  is  sold 
or  exchanged  for  goods  or  services. 

There  has  not  been  a  realization  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate  that  the 
30-acre  exemption  is  to  be  eliminated, 
but  it  is  to  be  eliminated.  I  want  the 
farmers  to  know  that  the  Senate,  if  it 
votes  for  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate—and I  hope  it  will  not— will  be  vot- 
ing   to   destroy   a   very   precious   right 
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which  poultry  farmers  all  over  the  Na- 
tion have  asked  for  and  have  received 
In  earlier  years,  and  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  This  is  the  right  to  pro- 
duce up  to  30  acres  of  wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  their  poultry,  their 
own  people,  and  their  children  living  on 
the  farms. 

That  provision  is  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  law.  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Next  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  feed 
grains  provision.  The  chief  vice  in  this 
provision  is  that  it  does  not  recognize 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  feed  grain 
business,  under  which  all  States  do  not 
have  a  surplus  and  all  areas  do  not  have 
a  surplus. 

To  the  contrary,  many  States  and 
many  areas  which  are  substantial  pro- 
ducers of  hvestock,  of  dairy  products, 
of  poultry,  and  the  Uke,  do  not  raise 
enough  feed  for  their  own  use;  yet  those 
areas  and  States  would  be  required,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  to  take  the  same  cut  which  is 
provided  against  the  heavy  commercial 
areas. 

I  shall  consider  the  deficit  area  pro- 
vision in  a  moment,  if  I  may.  That  is 
tlie  only  thing  which  might  prevent  such 
a  result;  and  it  will  not  prevent  it.  I 
shall  discuss  that  point  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  is  a  very 
great  deficit  area.  We  produce  tens  of 
thousands  of  livestock  each  year,  tens 
of  thousands  of  hogs,  poultry  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  milk  in  vast 
quantities.  We  raise  sizable  quantities 
of  grain,  and  we  are  trying  to  raise  more, 
because  we  are  the  most  remote  State 
in  the  Union  from  the  heavy  producing 
areas  of  feed  grains.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  pay  more  for  feed  grains  than  any 
other  producers  in  any  other  State  have 
to  pay,  except  perhaps  those  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  very 
clearly  shown.  I  have  the  record  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  shows 
that  in  my  State  production  has  been 
heavy.  For  example,  in  the  1961  crop, 
there  were  9.6  million  bushels  of  corn, 
of  which  only  150,000  was  even  put  under 
loan— about  V'-z  percent.  My  belief  is 
that  none  entered  into  the  Government 
surplus. 

The  year  before  that  the  quantity  was 
8.9  million,  with  about  1^2  percent 
placed  under  loan,  or  139,000  bushels. 
Either  none  or  an  inflnlteslmally  small 
amount  went  into  Government  surplus. 
We  have  been  producing  corn  because 
we  need  it.  We  need  it  for  our  own  live- 
stock and  our  own  needs.  We  would  be 
discriminated  against  if  we  were  pre- 
vented from  producing  it.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  a  long  way  from  the  fertile 
fields  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  places 
where  feed  grains  are  produced  in  large 
amounts.  We  would  be  required  to  pay 
higher  transportation  costs.  Our  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  farmers,  livestock  farm- 
ers, and  hog  farmers  all  have  a  definite 
stake  in  being  allowed  to  raise  that 
which  they  need  and  have  been  raising, 
and  with  which  we  have  been  building 
a  great  industry  down  in  our  State. 
Shall  we  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
build  that  industry?    The  Senate,  if  it 


adopts  the  feed  grain  amendment,  would 
say  "No."  It  would  not  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  effort  to  take  care  of 
our  own  needs  and  feed  our  own  stock, 
without  imposing  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  any  price-support  pro- 
gram or  in  any  other  way. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  deficit  area  pro- 
vision, which  I  promised  to  talk  about. 
The  deficit  area  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment is  nothmg  but  a  carrot  on  a  stick, 
because  it  does  not  mean  a  thing  in  the 
world.    It  provides: 

EEFlClr    AEEAS 

Sec  360k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part.  In  any  area  (county. 
State,  or  region  i  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  ( l )  that  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  result  in  hard- 
ship to  producers  in  such  area,  would  un- 
duly increase  the  price  of  feed  grains  in  such 
area  relative  to  other  areas,  and  would  dis- 
rupt normal  farmu.g  practices  in  such  area, 
and — 

This  is  the  real  meat  in  the  coconut— 
(2)  tiiat  the  exception  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion wo -lid  not  impair  the  effective  operauon 
of  this  Act.  he  may  provide  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  a«  he  may  prescribe 
that  no  farm  marketing  quota  (that  Is.  pro- 
duction on  the  acreage  allotment)  for  any 
crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  farm  In  such  area,  if  the  acreage  of 
such  crop  of  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  when 
we  consider  all  the  States  that  are  deficit 
areas,  we  have  a  clear  showing  that  all 
the  New  England  States  are  deficit 
areas.  Many  of  the  States  along  the 
seaboard  are  deficit  areas.  All  the  States 
of  the  Southeast  are  deficit  areas.  When 
we  realize  that  such  is  the  case,  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  Secretary, 
even  if  he  were  completely  partial  to 
the  idea  of  exempting  areas  which  were 
deficit  areas,  could  never  find  that  the 
exception  provided  for  by  the  section 
would  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  act,  because  it  would  impair  it 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  know  that 
the  Senator's  time  is  hmited.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  agrees  that 
marketing  quotas  in  feed  grain  areas 
have  never  worked  and  never  will  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  operation — 
the  raising  of  the  feed  and  the  feeding 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  agree.  Some 
people  see  no  difference  between  feed 
grains  which  are  fed— 85  percent  of 
them — either  on  the  farm  where  they 
are  produced,  or  nearby,  and  do  not  en- 
ter into  the  commercial  handling  of 
grains,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  tobacco, 
cotton,  or  rice,  which  certainly  are  not 
consumed  on  the  farm.  It  Is  idle  to  put 
them  in  the  same  category  because  they 
are  not.  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk 
that  way,  we  have  our  tongues  in  our 
cheeks,  because  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  feed  grains  are  constuned,  in 
the  main,  on  the  farms  where  they  are 
produced  or  in  the  nearby  areas. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator confirm  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  though  It  has  been  very 
slightly  modified,  was  rejected  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
after  the  committee  heard  the  evidence 
and  the  facts? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  entire  feed  grains  provision. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  feed 
grains  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAI^D.  The  feed  grain 
amendment  was  rejected.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  bill  could  not  have  been  re- 
ported if  the  amendment  had  not  been 
rejected.  It  was  rejected  because  of  the 
great  difference  between  feed  grains  and 
other  great  crops,  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  various  areas  of  the  Nation 
in  connection  with  feed  grain  production. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  preface  my  ques- 
tion with  the  statement  that  Ohio  pro- 
duces in  feed  grains  about  what  it  con- 
sumes. It  is  not  a  deficit  production 
State  from  the  standpoint  of  feed  grains. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
determine  that  he  will  grant  special 
privileges,  in  his  discretion,  to  the  deficit 
States — and  I  am  thinking  of  the  New 
England  States,  Florida,  and  similar 
States — how  could  he  ever  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  granting  of  such  ex- 
emptions would  not  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  general  program? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  another  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Secretary  could 
not  possibly  come  to  that  conclusion. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  which  I  am 
making.  If  Senators  will  turn  to  page 
9  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  they 
will  find  a  clear  picture  of  what  hap- 
pens in  deficit  States.  The  first  six 
States  listed  are  the  New  England  States, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  deficit.  Un- 
der the  last  voluntary  program,  they 
hardly  accepted  at  all  the  opportunity  to 
divert  acres  and  take  them  out  of  pro- 
duction. Why?  Because  they  needed 
every  bushel  they  could  produce.  The 
highest  diversion  of  the  six  States  that 
did  divert  was  only  4.1  percent  of  its 
farms.  The  lowest  was  New  Hampshire, 
which  did  not  divert  acreage  on  any  of 
its  farms.  The  State  of  Vermont,  which 
is  well  represented  here  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  di- 
verted acreage  on  2.2  percent  of  its 
farms.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
0.6  percentr— less  than  1  percent — of  its 
farms  showed  any  diversion.  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  showed  0.3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  see  what  hap- 
pens in  any  area  in  which  there  is  a 
deficit.  Farmers  hold  on  dearly  to  the 
right  to  produce  all  they  can.  They  did 
5  0  even  in  the  face  of  an  offer  of  a  large 
tonus  for  nonproduction  which  was 
r  ade  last  year  and  is  offered  again  this 
J  -ar. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  the 
5  .ates  in  the  Southeast,  every  one  of 
t  '.em  is  well  below  the  national  average, 
V  hich  is  40.1  percent  of  the  grain  farm- 
ers in  the  Nation.    That  is,  a  little  over 


40  percent  of  them  diverted  part  of  their 
acres.  Every  State  in  the  Southeast  is 
well  below  that  figure.  The  States  which 
diverted  heavily  are  the  heavy  producing 
States,  as  Senators  can  see  from  the 
list,  such  as  70  F>ercent,  60  percent,  and 
various  other  large  percentages  of  di- 
version, as  shown  in  the  list.  I  shall 
not  call  the  names  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  proper  to  take 
away  the  right  to  produce  what  the 
people  in  a  State  need?  I  say  it  is  not. 
Any  law  based  upon  such  a  premi.'^o  i.s 
found  to  fall  because  any  such  law  must 
have  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
people  who  depend  upon  the  production 
which  is  affected  by  the  law,  and  must 
commend  itself  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  live  and  serve. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected,  because  if  the  amendment  had 
been  retained,  the  bill  would  have  been 
prevented  from  reaching  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment.  It  should  be 
rejected  now.  Aiter  long  study,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  a  wrong  thing  for 
us  to  do.  That  is  the  reason  that  we 
took  the  action  that  we  did  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  feed  grain  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  more  speakers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  all  time  is  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  El- 
lender  amendment,  as  amended.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordcied.  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FONG  (when  his  name  was 
called*.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing].  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vole,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HICKEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT(.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[  Mr.  McGee  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long!  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr  Long!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Man'land  (Mr.  But- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER  ] .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr,  Kuchel].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoldwaterI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr, 
Johnston).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  60  Leg  1 
YEAS— 46 
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Bartlett 

Hill 

Neviberger                                   1 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pastore                                           1 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell                                               ■ 

Byrd,  V;i 

Jordan 

Randolph                                        1 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kef  a  Liver 

Robert.son                                     1 

Cannon 

Kerr 

Russell                                           ■ 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sinathers                                       1 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smith.  Mass.  ^ 
Sparkman                                        i 

Symington                                      '\ 

DDugla.s 

Mansfield 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Engle 

McNamara 

Talmadge  ^ 
Williams,  N  J.                                5 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hiiri 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio                                   J 

Hartke 

Mo.ss 

Hayden 

Muskle 

NAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Case,  N  J.                                    J 

AUott 

BORgS 

Case,  S.  Dak.                               S 

Anderson 

C'apehart 

Church                                        ■ 

Beall 

Carlson 

Cooper                                         ^ 

Cotton 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

CurtlB 

McClellan 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Smith.  Maine 

Dworshak 

Morton 

S  tennis 

Kiifitland 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Williams.  Del 

Holland 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hu'^ka 

P.'-outy 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-17 

Bu.'^h 

Goldwater 

Long.  Mo. 

Batler 

Ctruenlng 

Long,  La. 

Carroll 

Hickey 

McGee 

Chavez 

Johnsion 

Tower 

Fong 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Fal  bright 

LaubChe 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
in  view  of  his  announcement  earlier  to- 
day, whether  the  action  just  taken  on 
the  Ellender  amendment  will  conclude 
the  business  for  today,  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  been  set 
as  the  pending  business  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  There  will  be 
no  further  votes  tonight.  Of  course,  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  may  do  so. 
But  at  the  first  available  opportunity, 
the  leadership  will  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  conclude  action  on  the  bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  amendment  designated  "5-21- 
62— J,"  and  ask  that  It  be  made  the 
pending  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  identified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment is  designated  "5-21-62 — J." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

'SrBTITLE    C DAIRY    INCOME    IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAM 

"Legislative  finding 
"Sec  330.  Milk  is  a  basic  source  of  the 
Nations  food  supply.  Dairy  farming,  which 
Is  carried  on  in  every  State  of  the  Nation 
and  is  an  Important  source  of  farm  Income, 
constitutes  a  vital  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  national  economy.  It  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  there  be  adequate  and 
balanced  supplies  of  milk.  Surpluses  of  milk 
result  In  low  prices  to  producers  and  Impair 
their  purchasing  power;  shortages  result  in 
unreasonably  high  prices  to  consumers  and 
the  loss  of  markets  for  producers.  Recurring 
shortages  and  surpluses  cause  undesirable 
fluctuations  In  prices  to  producers  and  con- 


sumers, unstable  farm  income,  and  disorderly 
marketing  practices.  The  general  welfare  re- 
quires that  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
be  protected  from  the  harmful  effecta  of  Im- 
balances In  the  supply  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  All  marketings  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  either  In  the  current  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  or  directly  affect 
such  commerce.  The  intrastate  marketing 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  Is  In  competition 
with  the  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Milk  and  dairy  products  which  enter  directly 
Into  the  current  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  cannot  be  effectively  regulated 
without  regulating  that  part  marketed  with- 
in the  State  of  production.  The  conditions 
affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  are  such  that,  with- 
out Federal  ass;stance,  farmers  individually 
or  In  cooperation  cannot  maintain  a  flow  of 
an  adequate  and  balanced  supply  of  milk  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  prices 
fair  and  reasonable  to  producers. 

"General  definitions 

"Sec.  331.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title— 

"(a)  The  term  'interstate  commerce  and 
foreign  commerce'  includes  the  movement 
of  milk  and  dairy  prtxlucts  in  commerce  be- 
tween any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  term  'affect  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce'  means,  among  other  things, 
to  burden,  obstruct,  Impede,  or  otherwise 
affect  interttate  and  foreign  commerce,  the 
free  and  orderly  flow  thereof,  or  the  produc- 
tion, storing,  processing,  marketing,  or 
transportation  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
for  or  In  such  commerce  or  after  transporta- 
tion therein. 

"(c)  TTie  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

"(d)  The  term  'milk'  means  bovine  milk, 
Including  any  classification,  type,  or  grade 
thereof. 

"(e)  'Producer'  means  any  person  who  is 
cn^aa;ed  In  the  production  of  milk  or  butter- 
fat  for  market, 

"(f)  The  term  'person'  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  firm.  Joint-stock  company. 
corpc«-atlon,  association,  trust,  estate,  or  any 
other  business  entity. 

"(g)  "First  processor'  means  (1)  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  retail  store  or  establish- 
ment serving  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  who  receives,  purchases,  or  ac- 
quires milk  or  dairy  products  from  a  milk 
producer  for  disposition  In  any  form  to 
others,  and  (2)  any  producer  who  disposes 
of  milk  or  dairy  products  directly  to  con- 
sumers, retail  stores,  and  establishments 
serving  food  on   the  premises. 

"Sec.  332.  In  order  to  afford  producers  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  by  which  they 
can  (1)  on  a  compensated  basis  voluntarily 
adjust  their  marketings  of  milk  during  the 
marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1963  and 
1964.  more  nearly  to  equal  demand,  thus 
Increasing  their  net  returns  and  reducing 
Government  purchases  under  its  price  sup- 
port program,  and  ( 11)  receive  prices  for  such 
marketing  years  at  rates  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  337  of  this  Act  for  milk 
marketed  within  their  normal  marketing 
levels  but  receive  prices  which  have  been 
adjusted,  through  surplus  marketing  fees, 
to  reflect  a  lower  level  of  price  supp>ort  for 
milk  marketed  in  excess  of  their  normal 
marketing  levels,  thus  stabilizing  dairy  farm 
income  for  milk  marketed  within  normal 
marketing  levels  while  reducing  costs  to  the 
Government  In  supporting  the  price  of  milk 
marketed  In  excess  of  normal  marketing 
levels  and  discouraging  overexpansion  In  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  other  means  available  to  him.  to  carry 
out  for   the   marketing  years  ending  March 


31,  1963  and  1964,  a  dairy  income  improve- 
ment program  as  set  forth  In  the  following 
sections  of  this  subtitle. 

"Surplus  reduction  payments 
"Sec.  333.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  hereby  authorized  to  make  surplus 
reduction  payments  to  producers  in  the  con- 
tinental   United    States,    excluding    Alaska, 
who  agree  to  reduce,  during  any  one  or  more 
quarterly  marketing  periods  of  the  market- 
ing years,   ending  March  31.   1963   and   1964. 
their  marketings  to  a  level  not  (i)  less  than 
10  per  centum,  or   ill)   more  than  the  larger 
of    25    per   centum,   or   seven    thousand    five 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  below  their  normal 
marketing  levels  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 334  of  this  Act  for  such  quarterly  mar- 
keting   period    or    periods:     Provided,    That 
surplus   reduction   payments   shall   be   made 
to  a   producer  only  with   respect  to  the  re- 
duction in  his  marketings  which  are  below 
the  lower  of  (1)   the  producer's  normal  mar- 
keting level,  or   (11)   the  level  of  marketings 
which    the    Secretary    estimates    would    be 
marketed  by  the  producer  during  the  period 
covered  by  his  agreement  with  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  if  he  continued  market- 
ing at   the  rate  of  his  marketing  when  he 
entered  into  the  agreement,  adjusted  for  sea- 
sonal variations:  And  provided  further.  That 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the 
maximum     extent     practicable,     limit    such 
agreements    so   as    not    to    effect   reductions 
in  excess  of  10  f>er  centum  of  the  total  nor- 
mal marketing  levels  for  the  marketing  year 
established    for    producers    within    any    one 
dairy  district.     For  this  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary   shall    divide    the    continental    United 
SUtes.  excluding  Alaska.  Into  fifteen  dairy 
districts  each  having  therein  approximately 
the  same  proportion  of  total  milk  produc- 
tion.    Commodity    Credit   Corporation   may 
utilize  surplus  marketing  fees  paid  to  It  un- 
der this  Act.  together  with  any  other  funds 
available  to  It  for  the  purpose  of  price  sup- 
port,  for   the  making  of  surplus  reduction 
payments    pursuant    to    cuch    agreements. 
Such   paj-ments    (1)    shall  not  exceed  »2  80 
per  hundredweight  of  milk,   basis   3  82   per 
centum    butterfat   content,   or   exceed   such 
rates   as    the   Secretary  determines   will   ef- 
fectuate voluntary  reduction  In  marketings 
by  producers,  and  ( 11 )  shall  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  acquiring  such  milk  In  the  form  of 
dairy  products  had  such  milk  been  marketed. 
A  producer  who  falls  to  reduce  his  market- 
ings to  the  extent  required  by  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  the  surplus  reduc- 
tion payment  on  the  quantity  by  which  he 
actually    reduced    his    marketings,    but    the 
amount  of  such  pajTnents  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal   to  20  per  centum  of 
what  would  have  been  the  payment  on  the 
quantit:'  of  milk  which  l.e  failed  to  reduce. 
Agreements    entered    into    hereunder    may 
contain    such    terms   and   conditions   as   the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy  Income  Improve- 
ment program. 

"Normal  marketing  level 

"Sec.  334  If  producers  by  referendum  ap- 
prove of  the  institution  of  a  program  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  normal  marketing  level  for  the 
marketing  years  ending  March  31.  1963  and 
1964.  for  each  producer  In  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  was  engaged  in  the 
production  of  milk  for  market.  Such  normal 
marketing  level  shall  be  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  fat,  or  such  units  of  dairy  products  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  this  subtitle,  which  the 
producer  or  his  predecessor  disposed  of  in 
commercial  channels  during -^he  marketing 
year  1961-1962:  Provided,  however.  That  in 
no  event  shaU  a  normal  marketing  level  be 
established  for  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  milk.     The  Secretary  shall   make 
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■uch  adjustments  in  a  normal  marketing 
level  established  hereunder  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  pro- 
duction or  marketing'lncludlng  but  not  lim- 
ited to  flood,  drought,  disease  of  herd,  per- 
sonal health,  and  the  fact  that  the  producer 
may  have  commenced  production  and  mar- 
keting after  April  1,  1961.  A  producer's  nor- 
mal marketing  level  for  the  marketing  year 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
quarterly  marketing  periods  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  producer's  marketing  pat- 
tern In  1961,  subject  to  such  adjustments  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  en- 
able the  producer  to  carry  out  his  herd  man- 
agement plans  for  the  marketing  year.  The 
quantity  thus  apportioned  to  a  quarterly 
marketing  period  shall  be  the  producers 
normal  marketing  level  for  such  period. 

"Sec.  335.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
B\ich  conversion  factors  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary for  use  in  determining  the  quantity 
of  milk  marketed  by  producers  who  market 
their  milk  In  the  form  of  farm-separated 
cream,  butterfat,  or  other  dairy  products. 

"Sk;.  336.  The  quantity  of  milk  reduced 
by  a  producer  pursuant  to  his  agreement 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  produced  and  marketed  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  his  produc- 
tion of  marketing  history  under  any  farm 
program  In  which  such  history  may  become 
a  factor.  A  producer  may,  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  transfer  his 
normal  marketing  level,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  any  other  producer  or  prospective  new  pro- 
ducer who  agrees  to  utilize  such  base  for 
the  disposition  In  commercial  channels  of 
milk,  butterfat.  or  dairy  products,  produced 
In  the  same  State  as  that  in  which  the 
transferor  engaged  in  production,  or  any 
State  adjacent  thereto.  A  producer  who 
moves  from  one  area  to  another  and  there 
engages  In  the  production  and  marketing 
of  milk  may  take  with  him  all  or  any  portion 
of  his  normal  marketing  level.  The  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  funds  available  for  purchase 
or  loans  on  dairy  products  under  the  price 
support  program  to  purchase  and  cancel 
bases  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  surplus  reduction  payments  which  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  make  for 
an  equal  reduction  In  marketings. 

"Producer    referendum    and    price    support 
levels 

"Sec.  337.  Not  later  than  February  1,  1963, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum, 
by  secret  ballot,  of  producers  who  during 
the  marketing  year  1961-1962  marketed  not 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
to  determine  whether  producers  approve  the 
Institution  of  a  dairy  income  improvement 
program  for  the  marketing  years  ending 
March  31.  1963  and  1964.  Producers  shall 
be  deemed  to  approve  such  a  program  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  who  voted  in  the  referen- 
dum or  that  producers  who  voted  in  such 
referendum  and  who  marketed  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  milk 
which  was  marketed  during  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31.  1962.  by  all  producers 
who  voted  in  such  referendum  approve  the 
Institution  of  a  dairy  income  Improvement 
program.  If  producers  approve  a  dairy  In- 
come Improvement  program,  the  level  of 
price  support  during  such  marketing  years 
for  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  law 
be  at  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year.  If  producers  do  not  approve  a  dairy 
Income  Improvement  program,  the  level  of 
price  support  for  milk  and  the  products  of 
milk,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  shall  be  at  a  level  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 


"Sec.  338.  Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  established  under  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7 
US.C.  601  et  seq.),  any  order  Issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  may  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  In  section  8c  ( 5 )  and  ( 7 1  contain 
provisions  for  an  adjustment  in  the  uniform 
price  for  producers  receiving  surplus  reduc- 
tion payments  for  marketings  below  their 
normal  marketing  level.  Under  such  provi- 
sions the  total  payment.';  to  surh  protluccrs 
under  an  order  shall  be  equal  U:i  ( 1 1  the  uni- 
form price  multiplied  by  their  normal  mar- 
keting level  minus  (2)  the  lowest  chiss  price 
under  the  order  multiplied  by  the  amount  by 
which  such  producers  have  reduced  market- 
ings below  their  normal  marketing  level.  In 
the  computation  of  the  uniform  price  there 
shall  be  Included,  at  the  lowest  class  price, 
the  volume  of  milk  upon  which  producers 
will  be  entitled  to  marketing  adjustment 
payments.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
a  producer's  .normal  marketing  level  shall  be 
apportioned  on  a  monthly  ba.sis.  In  the  ca.«;e 
of  a  producer  part  of  who.^e  normal  market- 
ing level  is  based  on  marketings  which  were 
not  subject  to  regulation  under  the  order 
during  the  representative  period  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apportion  such  producer's  normal 
marketing  level  in  accordance  with  his  de- 
liveries of  milk  In  such  r(?pre,sentatlve  period 
and  the  reduction  In  deliveries  from  the 
amount  apportioned  to  the  marketing  area 
shall  be  considered  In  the  calculation  of  the 
uniform  price  and  payment  xmder  such 
order.  The  Incorporation  of  provisions  in  an 
order  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
procedural  requirements  of  the  Act  as  other 
provisions  under  section  Be. 

"Surplus  marketing  fees 
"Sec.  339.  (a)  The  marketing  of  milk  In 
the  continental  United  States,  excludlnij 
Alaska,  either  in  the  form  of  whole  milk  or 
of  a  product  of  whole  milk  durlrg  any  qtiar- 
terly  marketirg  perlnd  of  the  marketing 
years  ending  M.irch  31.  1963  and  1964,  by  a 
producer  in  excess  cf  his  normal  marketing 
level  for  such  marketing  period,  or  by  a  pro- 
ducer who  ha.s  no  norm.il  marketing  level  If 
normal  marketirg  levels  are  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subtitle,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
surplus  marketing  fee  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  the  surplus  reduction  payment  for 
similar  milk  established  pursuant  to  sectli  .•! 
333  of  this  subtitle:  Provided,  hoicercr.  That 
no  marketing  fee  shall  be  due  on  any  milk 
or  product  thereof  marketed  during  a  quar- 
terly marketing  period  commencing  befnre 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  surplus  marketing  fee  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor;xiration 
by  the  first  processor  who  acquires  milk  or 
mi'k  products  from  a  producer  In  excess  of 
the  producers  normal  marketing  level,  but 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  surplus 
marketing  fee  shall  be  deduned  from  the 
price  paid  oy  the  first  pnjcessor  to  the  pro- 
ducer: Provided,  That  in  case  any  milk  or 
milk  product  is  marketed  directly  by  the 
producer  to  any  person  outside  the  United 
States  the  surplus  marketing  fee  shall  be 
paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  a  first  process.or  who 
is  also  a  milk  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  acquired  that  portion  of  his  production 
which  he  markets  In  excess  of  his  normal 
marketing  level.  Such  surplus  marketine:  fee 
shall  become  due  and  payable  within  flft.een 
days  following  the  marketing  period  In 
which  the  first  processor  receives  from  any 
producer  milk  or  dairy  products  in  exce.ss  of 
his  normal  marketing  level  or  nt  the  end  of 
such  other  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  first  processor  and  the 
producer  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  any  default  in  the  payment  of  the  sur- 
plus marketing  fee  and  for  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  centtmi  per  annum  from 


the  date  such  fee  becomes  due  until  the  date 
of  payment  thereof  except  that  the  producer 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  such  default  If 
the  amount  of  the  fee  was  deducted  by  the 
first  processor  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
prodiicer. 

"(C)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  refund  to  persons  determined  by  the 
Secret;u-y  to  be  entitled  thereto  the  amount 
of  surplus  marketing  fees  determined  by  the 
Secret:u-y  to  have  been  erroneously  paid  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(d)  In  case  any  person  who  Is  entitled 
U>  a  surplus  reduction  payment  or  a  refund 
or  surplus  marketing  fee  dies,  becomes  In- 
competent, or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  p.iyment  or  refund  or  is  succeeded  In 
law  by  another,  the  payment  or  refund  shall, 
without  regard  to  other  provlsloris  of  law, 
be  made  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  In  all  circumstances. 
1  he  b.isis  for,  the  amount  of,  and  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  receive  a  surplus  reduction 
payment  or  a  refund  of  a  surplus  marketing 
fee  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
wlien  determined"  In  accordance  with  regula- 
t; ms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
amount  of  any  surplus  marketing  fee  es- 
tabll.shed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

"Review  and  use  cf  ccmmittees 
"Sec.  340.  The  normal  marketing  level  es- 
tablished for  a  producer  shall.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be  made 
and  kept  freely  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  county  In  which  such  producer 
resides  and  In  the  county  or  counties  In 
which  his  dairy  herd  or  herds  are  main- 
tained. In  establishing  and  apportioning 
marketing  levels,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  services  of  local  county  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  and  of  agencies  established  to  adminis- 
ter milk  marketing  orders  Issued  UJider  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1037,  as  amended.  Notice 
of  the  normal  m.arketlng  level  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  pr'Xlucer  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  Its  determination.  Any  pro- 
ducer who  Is  dissatisfied  with  his  norm.al 
marketing  level  may,  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  mailing  to  him  of  the 
notice  thereof,  have  such  normal  marketing 
level  reviewed  by  a  local  review  committee 
In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  review  committee  shall 
be  comi)osed  of  three  producers,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  from  one  or  more  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  producer  maintains 
his  dairy  herd  or  herds  or  counties  adjacent, 
thereto.  Such  committee  shall  not  Include 
any  member  of  any  other  committee  which 
determined  the  norm.al  marketing  level  for 
such  producer  Unless  application  for  re- 
view is  made  within  such  period  the  orig- 
inal determination  of  the  normal  market- 
ing level  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

"Miscellaneous 

"Sec.  341.  The  provisions  of  sectio!i  364 
(relating  to  review  committee),  section  365 
(relating  to  the  institution  of  proceedings). 
section  366  (relating  to  court  review),  and 
section  367  (relating  to  stay  prfx^eedings  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C  1364-1367),  shall  be  applicable  U)  re- 
views and  proceedings  under  this  subtrlo. 
The  provisions  o.'' subsections  (a)  and  (b|  oi 
section  373  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
.^ct  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  reports 
and  records  of  processors  and  farmers  shall 
be  applicable  to  each  first  processor  and  to 
each  producer,  respectively,  under  this  sub- 
title. The  provisions  of  section  388  (relat- 
ing to  utilization  of  local  agencies)  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938,    as 
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amended  (7  U.S.C.  1388).  shall  be  applicable 
In  the  administration  of  this  subtitle.  The 
several  dUtrlct  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifi- 
cally to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  so 
request.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
district  attorneys,  under  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  Institute  proceedings 
to  collect  surplus  marketing  fees  provided 
In  this  subtitle.  The  remedies  and  siirplus 
marketing  fees  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  exclusive  of  any  other 
remedy  under  law. 

"Sec.  342.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  and  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  C06U  Incurred  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  thU  subtitle,  except  sec- 
tion 338  hereof,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  nonadminlstrative  expenses  of  the 
Corporation." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
IHinois,  without  losing  mv  right  to  the 
floor. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  indicated  that  a  number  of  com- 
mittees will  seek  permission  to  meet  to- 
morrow during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  quite  distressed  to  do  so,  but  I  feel, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  I  must  ob- 
ject to  such  requests,  if  action  on  the  bill 
is  to  be  concluded  tomorrow.  So  I  now 
must  object  to  any  request  that  com- 
mittees may  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  make  an  exception  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  is  conducting  hearings  that 
have  entailed  the  bringing  of  witnesses 
from  a  long  distance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  I  will,  because 
that  committee  meeting  will  involve  no 
markup  of  any  kind.  I  make  an  ex- 
ception for  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
meet  tomorrow  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPPOSITION  TO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  NEW  'FORRESTAL  •  CARRIER 
AND  B-70 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  this  morning  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  a  new  conventionally 
powered  Forres^aZ-cIass  aircraft  carrier. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEhfT     BY     SENATOR     WiLLIAM     PROXMIRE 

Betore  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  May  24 
I  am  appearing  before  this  committee  at 
my  own  request  primarily  to  urge  that  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  a  new  conven- 
tionally powered  Forrcsfai-class  aircraft  car- 
rier not  be  approved. 

The  cost  estimates  for  the  carrier  range 
from  $340  to  $280  million,  depending  on 
whether  it  Is  built  in  a  private  or  Govern- 
ment shipyard.  If  past  experience  Is  any 
guide,  the  higher  estimate  will  turn  out  to 
be  accurate  no  matter  where  the  shin  is 
built. 

Yet  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  Is  only  a 
downpayment  on  an  aircraft  carrier.  Testi- 
mony provided  by  the  Navy  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  stated  that  the 
cost  of  one  aircraft  carrier  with  supply  and 
refueling  ships,  antiaircraft  armament,  and 
airplanes  is  "In  excess  of  $1  billion."  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Russell,  Etemocrat.  of 
Georgia,  confirmed  this  estimate  In  response 
to  my  question  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Almost  as  large  as  the  U.S.  Capitol— the 
length  of  three  football  fields— with  a  top 
speed  of  about  30  knots,  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  with  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  hardened  protection  or  underwater 
concealment,  an  aircraft  carrier  Is  an  Inviting 
target  to  enemy  attack.  It  cannot  squeeze 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  carrier  can  be  knocked  out  of  commis- 
sion by  even  a  nonnuclear  attack.  One  con- 
ventional bomb  or  torpedo  accurately  placed 
could  destroy  Its  usefulness  for  military 
action. 

Active  research  and  development  Is  In 
process  on  an  antimissile  missile  to  hit 
an  object  that  could  be  as  small  as  a  type- 
writer 300  miles  up  moving  at  17.000  miles 
an  hour.  Seen  from  that  perspective,  an 
aircraft  carrier  represents  a  frlghtenlngly 
easy  target. 

"The  carrier  requested  in  this  appropria- 
tion won't  be  delivered  In  any  event  until 
late  1966.  Further  developments  in  weap- 
onry make  Its  vulnerability  then  all  the 
more  likely. 

According  to  Navy  testimony,  the  new 
Forrestal  carrier  will  not  Increase  the  size 
of  our  attack  carrier  fleet,  but  will  simply 
replace  an  Essex-cleLSs  carrier  which  they 
describe  as  "obsolescent."  I  want  to  ex- 
amine what  that  word  means. 

Is  the  Essex  carrier  obsolescent  compared 
to  Soviet  or  other  potential  enemy  carriers? 
This  cannot  be  the  case,  since  no  other  na- 
tions are  acquiring  new  carriers.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  none. 

Fundamentally,  the  Essex  carrier  Is  ob- 
solescent In  concept:  It  Is  slow  and  unpro- 
tected In  an  age  of  high-speed  missiles  and 
massive  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons. 

This  Is  genuine  obsolescence,  for  which 
there  Is  no  cure  except  a  gradual  phasing 
out  of  carriers. 

But  simply  building  a  brandnew  carrier 
to  be  delivered  In  1966.  a  little  bit  longer, 
a  little  bit  faster,  a  little  more  advanced  in 
equipment — and  a  lot  more  expensive — can- 
not cure  this  kind  of  obsolescence. 

We  already  have  16  aircraft  carriers  In 
operation,  plus  a  17th  new  one  due  to  be 
completed  In  1966.  These  are  the  nuclear- 
powered  Enterprise,  seven  conventionally 
powered  Forrestals.  three  of  the  Midway 
class,  and  six  of  the  Essex  class.  This  rep- 
resents a  substantial  Investment  In  aircraft 
carrier  capability. 

Far  from  enlarging  our  attack  carrier  fleet, 
it  is  proposed  to  reduce  It  to  14.  Several 
£,"!5ei-class  carriers  are  to  be  retired. 


Yet  for  the  limited  war  situation  in  which 
aircraft  carriers  contribute  to  a  show  of 
strength,  the  Essex  carriers  provide  Impres- 
sive capability.  It  is  such  limited  conflicts 
that  provide  the  only  possible  Justification 
for  aircraft  carriers.  In  the  case  of  all- 
out  war.  neither  the  seasoned  Essex  nor  the 
newest  Forrestal  would  be  much  use. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Enterprise  all 
our  carriers  Including  the  proposed  new  one 
have  a  seriou."?  fuel  problem.  Extensive  plan- 
ning and  coordination  is  required  to  supply 
them  with  fuel  oil  and  aviation  gas.  Like 
the  carriers  themselves,  these  supply  lines 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  nonnuclear  enemy 
attack,  even  In  limited  war  situations. 

The  Navy  testified  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  aircraft  car- 
riers can  play  an  especially  Important  role 
in  the  western  Pacific-southeast  Asia  area 
Yet  this  Is  the  area  which  obviously  poses  the 
most  difficult  supply  and  fuel  problems. 

In  the  1959  debate  In  the  Senate  on  ac- 
quiring the  nuclear-powered  carrier,  several 
Senators,  respected  for  their  understanding 
of  military  affairs,  stated  that  to  acquire  a 
conventional  carrier  would  be  to  "buy  ob- 
solescence." I  believe  this  argument  had 
considerable  force  at  that  time,  when  It  was 
stated  In  sup{x>rt  of  the  nuclear  carrier. 

The  statement  Is  obviously  more  valid 
today  To  buy  a  conventional  aircraft  car- 
rier In  an  age  of  nuclear  submarines,  inter- 
continental rockets,  supersonic  airplanes, 
and  sky-to-ground  missiles.  Is  to  Invest  in 
obsolescence. 

I  fully  recognize  that  this  committee  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  are  committed  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  our  national  defense 
Since  the  new  aircraft  carrier  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  included  in  the  President's 
budget,  a  decision  to  disallow  it  will  not  be 
easy  and  must  be  based  on  hard,  sober 
analysis. 

But  the  decision  to  appropriate  some  $300 
million  and  more  for  an  aircraft  carrier  is 
ours.  The  final  judgment  and  responsibility 
belong  to  Congress.  To  abdicate  this  re- 
sponsibility by  freely  approving  all  Defense 
Department  requests  runs  counter  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  In  practice  can 
have  most  unfortunate  consequences.  It  Is 
we  who  must  weigh  and  analyze  and.  finally. 
decide  for  ourselves  what  shall  be  done. 

B-70  program 
Regarding  the  B-70  and  Its  more  recent 
cousin,  the  RS-70.  I  urge  this  subcommittee 
to  accept  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  endorsed  by  the 
President,  and  not  provide  additional  funds 
above  the  budget  request. 

Dr  Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engi:ieerlng  at  the  Pentagon, 
testified  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  funds  already  appropriated 
for  the  B-70  program  are  ample  for  con- 
tinued development  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  Defense  Department  expects  to 
spend  the  very  considerable  sum  of  $171  mil- 
lion, out  of  the  extra  $180  million  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  ;ast  year  above  administra- 
tion requests.  In  total  more  than  $1  billion 
has  been  made  available  for  development  of 
the  B-70. 

This  year's  authorization  provides  for  an 
additional  $491  million.  A  few  days  ago 
General  LeMay  appeared  before  this  subcom- 
mittee to  support  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount.  The  House-passed  bill  provides 
$223  million  plus  an  additional  $53  million 
for  development  cf  radar  equipment  for  the 
RS-7a— a  total  of  $276  million,  which  is  $105 
million  above  the  administration's  budget 
request 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  endorse 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  SecreUry  of 
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Defense  and  Director  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, based  on  rock-eolld  logical  and 
factual  analyols,  by  not  appropriating  any 
additional  funds  for  the  B-70. 


POOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  time  con- 
siuned  on  my  amendment  tonight  be  not 
charged  to  the  time  allotted  to  the 
amendment.  My  request  is  for  tonight 
only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and  which 
has  been  made  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  contains  the  provisions 
which  are  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture — al- 
though the  bill  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  House  itself — and  also  one  addi- 
tional provision;  namely,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  be  permitted  to  use 
the  production  payment  method  and  to 
make  supplemental  payments  to  produc- 
ers of  milk  for  manufacturing  who  agree 
to  reduce  production,  in  addition  to  the 
surplus  reduction  payments  made  to 
such  producers.  I  intend  to  offer  my 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  oCfered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
which  has  been  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 


VIEWS  OF  DR.  EARL  J.  McGRATH, 
OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Earl 
J.  McGrath  of  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  at  Teachers  College  of  Colum- 
bia University,  in  an  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  last  January  25, 
1962.  has  expressed  himself  quite  force- 
fully upon  a  number  of  points  concern- 
ing higher  education  which  deserve  care- 
ful consideration. 

As  an  educator,  Dr.  McGrath  is  rieht- 
ly  concerned  with  the  concept  of  educa- 


tional excellence.  Although  there  may 
be  many  in  the  field  to  whom  his  com- 
ments will  serve  as  an  irritant,  in  my 
judgment  his  forceful  presentation 
should  serve  to  clarify  the  discussion  by 
pinpointing  the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
many  Senators  will  find  these  comments 
by  Dr.  McGrath  helpful  as  they  come 
to  consider  the  broad  field  of  educational 
legislation  in  the  months  ahead. 

Since  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pect to  enter  into  a  conference  with 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  education 
bill  in  the  next  few  days — and  it  will  be 
an  important  conference — and  since  I 
believe  Dr.  McGrath's  views  are  perti- 
nent to  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  Benjamin  Franklin  lec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  particularly  hope  that  members  of 
the  conference;  committee  on  the  higher 
education  bill  will  read  this  excellent 
address  by  Dr.  McGrath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Observatto.ns  on  THr  Mf-a.ning  of  Academic 

EXCTLLENCE 

(Benjamin  Franklin  lecture  given  by  Earl  J. 

McGrath  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

on  January  25.  1962  ) 

Academic  excellence  Is  the  motif  on  which 
many  current  discussions  of  American  higher 
education  are  orchestrated  The  con- 
trapuntal embellishments  in  these  composi- 
tions include  such  subtlieraes  as  more  sci- 
ence and  languages  in  tlie  high  schools, 
higher  college  admission  requirements,  en- 
riched content  in  all  fields,  greater  stress  on 
theoretical  Instruction,  more  searching  ex- 
aminations, higher  criteria  for  scholarship 
assistance,  honors  courses  for  superior  stu- 
dents, and  a  host  of  other  devices  calculated 
to  raise  the  quality  of  learning.  To  those 
who  have  observed  the  supermarket  prac- 
tices of  some  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  catering  to  the  importunities  of 
the  uninformed,  and  the  limited  accomplish- 
ments of  students,  these  themes  rightly  have 
a  harmonious  sound. 

The  levels  of  achievement  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  unjustifiably  low. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  lower  schools. 
Many  students  have  neither  been  stimulated 
nor  required  to  work  up  to  their  full  In- 
tellectual capacity.  College  teachers  prop- 
erly complain  that  entering  students  have 
not  mastered  such  high  school  subjects  as 
En<;!;lish.  mathematics,  hisfjry,  or  chemistry 
while  instructors  in  the  graduate  schools 
often  find  similar  deficiencies  in  the  products 
of  the  colleges.  Parents  and  employers  swell 
the  chorus  of  criticisms  within  the  profes- 
sion. We  would  all  agree  that  efforts  to  raise 
the  standards  of  academic  performance  de- 
serve applause  and  support. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  may  appear 
boorish  to  dub  a  few  discordant  notes  into 
the  present  popular  theme  of  academic  ex- 
cellence, but  that  Is  what  the  circumstances 
require  to  stir  us  to  a  keener  awareness  of 
the  significance  and  direction  of  present  de- 
velopmente.  Current  discussions  tend  to  be 
sharply  focused  on  subject  matter,  stu- 
dents, buildings,  and  finance,  and  too  Indis- 
tinctly on  basic  social  and  educational  phi- 
losophy. Too  often  they  completely  overlook 
two  tenets  of  American  higher  education 
Tlie  first  is  the  revolutionary  idea  that  all 
citizens  in  a  democracy  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the 
fullest,  not  only  as  a  personal  right,  but  as 
a  cGclal  necessity.    In  applying  this  principle 


to  higher  education  we  differ  from  other 
nations  which  reserve  the  privileges  of  ad- 
vanced learning  to  the  social  and  the  In- 
tellectual elite.  The  other  equally  uncom- 
mon dix-trlne  holds  that  institutions  of 
hlgiier  education  have  a  responsibility  to 
create  and  di'^semlnate  knowledge  related  to 
all  u-[X'(ts  of  mridern  man's  multifaceted 
world.  Henr  \  unlike  otlier  nations  which 
limit  instruct!,  n  to  the  liberal  arts  and  older 
jirofesslonal  dl.sctpllnes,  our  colleges  and 
universities  offer  a  great  variety  of  instruc- 
tion and  conduct  re.='earch  in  agriculture. 
busine.ss  adminlstraii.^n.  pharmacy,  home 
economics,  accounting,  medical  technology, 
food  marketing,  and  dozens  of  other   fields. 

The  first  of  the.se  policies — eqtial  oppor- 
tunity for  liitther  education — has  opened  the 
doors  of  colle<:es  i.nd  universities  to  an  ever- 
increaslns^  percentacje  of  American  youth. 
In  the  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  only  a 
small  minority  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
an  advanced  education.  As  Brubacher  ob- 
serves, high  fees,  especially  in  the  older  in- 
stitutions on  the  east  coast,  "tended  in- 
creasingly to  restrict  such  institutions  to  the 
well-to-do  and  to  give  them  a  fundamentally 
patrician  character."  '  Even  as  late  as  1900 
only  4  percent.  1  In  2.'S,  of  the  young  people 
of  coUece  age  attended  such  an  In.stltutlon. 
But  between  1900  and  1960  this  percentage 
ruse  from  4  to  37.8. 

Ronald  B  Thompson,  who  In  the  early 
fifties  so  accurately  predicted  present  col- 
lege and  university  enrollments,  has  re- 
cently Isfued  new  projections  indlcattne;  that 
If  the  percentage  of  the  age  group  attending 
college  remains  con.stant,  1970  erirollments 
will  rise  to  54  million 7  If  the  percentatje 
rises,  ns  is  more  likely.  6  8  million  students 
will  have  to  be  accommodated.  Even  If  these 
figures  should  shrink  by  several  hundred 
thousand  the  tttsk  of  assimilatln:;  the  addi- 
tional students  will  require  our  stoutest 
national  effort. 

A  basic  fact  on  which  any  realistic  di.^;- 
cusslon  of  academic  excellence  in  American 
hicher  education  must  rest  Is,  therefore,  the 
uncurbable  determination  of  our  people  to 
open  wider  the  doors  of  higher  education. 
Accordingly,  as  far  as  our  Nation  Is  con- 
cerned, academic  excellence  cannot  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  10  or  15  percent  of  the  population.  In 
this  connection  it  is  Instructive  to  observe 
that  Western  European  countries  are  mov- 
ing away  from  their  earlier  selective  policies 
toward  American  practice,'  In  any  event 
no  useful  social  purpose  will  be  served  by 
envisaging  a  program  of  American  higher 
education  in  terms  of  a  narrowi!ig  of  the 
abilities  now  represented  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  as  a  whole  because  our 
citizens  have  Irrevocably  decided  otherwise. 
Indeed,  the  e\  Idence  Indicates  that  a  wider 
range  of  abilities  and  interests  will  be  rep- 
resented In  the  future  college-going  p  ipul.i- 
tlon.  The  37  8  percent  of  the  age  group  now 
attending  a  college  or  university  will  rise 
during  the  next  decade,  perhaps  as  hich  ii.s 
50  percent.  Tlie  newcomers  will  undoubt- 
edly include  many  very  superior  students 
who  do  not  now  continue  their  education 
beyond  high  school,  but  there  will  also  be 
a  much  larger  number  of  only  modest  aca- 
demic ability  Taxpayers  and  private  bene- 
factors will  Insist  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  accommodate  all  thes^,^udent,s 
with  their  highly  varied  abilities  and  ui- 
terests.  ^ 


'John  S  Brubacher  and  Willis  Rudy. 
'Hleher  Education  In  Transition,"  Harper 
&  Br-ie..  New  York.  1958.  p.  40. 

-Ronald  B,  Thompson,  "Enrollment  Pro- 
jections fur  Higher  Education  1961-1978," 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
September  1961.  p.  6. 

'See  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  "Reform  In  Post 
Primary  Education  of  Western  Europe," 
November  1961.  vol.  XLIII.  No.  2. 
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Faced  wltli  this  situation  one  may  well  ask 
how  the  concepte  of  academic  excellence  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  can  be  recon- 
ciled. One  obvious  device  would  be  in£titu- 
tlonaJ  differentiation  of  function.  That  is, 
an  Increasing  numl)€r  of  Institutions  might 
s'lrve  only  students  of  high  scholastic 
achievement  while  a  smaller  number  catered 
to  the  needs  of  the  less  able.  On  a  small 
scale  this  arrangement  has  much  to  cora- 
nu-nd  it. 

Some  sorting  out  of  college  and  university 
students  \b  Inevitab  e.  Already  some  institu- 
tions lu-e  accepting  only  students  who  stand 
in  the  upper  10  or  15  percent  of  their  high 
school  classes,  and  demanding  more  of  those 
admitted.  Other  Institutions  have  already 
begun  to  Imitate  their  more  prestigious  sis- 
ters. Even  State  rolleges  and  universities 
have  begun  to  adoi)t  policies  which  exclude 
those  of  average  ab.llty  and  flunk  out  a  con- 
siderable i)ercentape  of  tho.se  accepted.  A 
few  community  colleges  are  adopting  simi- 
lar policies  of  exclusion.  When  the  whole 
enterprise  of  higher  education  Is  considered, 
however,  these  practices  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  national  policy:  While  the  general 
public  Intends  to  ex'end  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  to  a  considerably  larger 
percentage  of  young  people,  can  the'colleges 
and  universities  become  more  selective  in 
their  admission  practices''  In  concrete  terms 
this  question  becomes:  If  by  1970  Institu- 
tions generally  decide  to  limit  admissions 
even  to  the  upper  th  rd  of  high  school  grad- 
uates, where  are  the  other  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  to  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion? 

The  general  ptibllc  will  doubtless  take  the 
view  that  the  large  mijorlty  of  otir  over  2,000 
colleges  and  unlversl'les  should  accept  and 
educate  these  hund-eds  of  thousands  of 
youth  who  do  not  stand  in  the  upper  15,  or 
even  30,  percent  of  their  high  schtx^l  classes. 
This  being  so.  most  Institutions  will  be  act- 
ing more  realL-^tlcally  if  they  conceive  of 
academic  excellence  positively  by  crnsidering 
how  their  educational  practices  can  be  Im- 
proved to  provide  a  better  education  for  the 
upper  50  percent  rather  than  negatively  In 
terms  of  excluding  tho.se  who  cannot  riieet 
ever-rising  scholastic  standards.  Institutions 
which  take  the  positive  view  can  convince  the 
public  of  their  quality  by  demonstrating  that 
their  students  in  the  larger  sen.'^e  of  Indi- 
vidual and  social  worth  compare  favorably 
with  the  products  of  the  so-called  prestige 
Institutions. 

Even  Institutions  which  strive  for  excel- 
lence by  selecting  their  students  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  high  test  scores  and  by  de- 
manding superior  performance  In  course 
work  may  not  be  making  their  fullest  social 
contributions.  One  of  the  most  perceptive 
analysts  of  the  issues  Involved  In  academic 
excellence.  Wilbur  J.  Bender,  formerly  dean 
of  admissions  of  Harvard  Universltv,  has  re- 
cently questioned  the  validity  of  Increasingly 
selective  admissions  policies.  He  asks: 
'Does  Harvard  want  a  student  body  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  apparent  relative 
academic  promise,  or  are  there  other  con- 
siderations, largely  nonacademlc,  which 
should  Influence  the  selection." '  Dean 
Bender  then  answers  his  own  question  In 
the  following  words: 

"The  single-factor  selection  policy  might 
work  if  we  knew  better  how  to  identify  real, 
as  distinguished  from  apparent.  Intellectual 
power  and  creativity  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  At  present  we  rely  basically  for  our 
evaluation  of  academic  ability  on  test  scores 
and  rank  in  class,  but  there  are  increasing 
doubts    whether    these    two    Items    measure 
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anything   except   the  probability  of  getting 
certain  kinds  of  grades  in  college.     The  stu- 
dent  who  ranks   first   in   his   class   may   be 
genuinely  brilliant.     Or  he  may  be  a  com- 
pulsive worker  or  the  instrument  of  domi- 
neering parents'  ambitions  or  a  conformist 
or  self-centered  careerist  who  has  shrewdly 
calculated   his   teachers'  prejudices   and   ex- 
pectations and  discovered  how  to  regurgitate 
efficiently   what    they    want.     The    top   high 
school  student  U  often,  frankly,  a  pretty  dull 
and  bloodless,  or  peculiar,  fellow.     The  ado- 
lescent with  Wide-ranging  curiosity  and  stub- 
born independence,  with  a  vivid  Imagination 
and  desire  to  explore  fascinating  bypaths,  to 
follow  his  own  interests,  to  contemplate,  to 
read    the    unrequired    books,    the    boy    filled 
with  sheer  love  of  Ufe  and  exuberance,  may 
well  seem  to  his  teachers  troublesome,  un- 
disciplined,   a    rebel,    may    not    conform    to 
their  stereotype,  and  may  not  get  the  top 
grades  and  the  highest  rank  In  class.   •    •   • 
"There  are  many  kinds  of  aspects  of  intelli- 
gence which  are  Important   (admitting  that 
not  all  kinds  are  relevant  to  a  college),  and 
grade-getting   and    test-scoring    Intelligence 
is  not  necessarily  the  most  important,  even 
for   purel>    intellectual  pursuits.     Judgment 
is  importfcnt,  and  curiosity  and   independ- 
ence   and    honesty    and    courage   and    sensi- 
tivity  and   generosity    and    vitality.     Energy 
may  well  be  the  most  important  i  factor  in 
determining  ilie  future  contribution  of  an 
individual.     The  10  percent  of  extra  energy 
is  probably  worth  at  least  150  points  on  the 
scholastic    aptitude    test    score.     And   Judg- 
ment may  be  worth  200." ' 

Regrettably,  there  is  little  definitive  in- 
formation concerning  the  complex  of  intel- 
lectual and  noniutellectual  factors  other 
than  test  scores  Involved  in  academic 
achievement,  to  say  nothing  about  the  much 
more  complicated  variables  in  professional 
success  and  a  worthy  personal  life.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  test  scores  constitute 
only  one  component  in  the  complex  of  fac- 
tors which  determine  human  accomplish- 
ment and  worth.  As  George  B.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  has  shown.'  some  stu- 
dents in  the  lower  half  of  their  high  school 
classes  make  quite  creditable  and,  in  some 
instances,  distinguished  university  records. 
Henry  S.  Coleman,  director  of  adniissions  of 
Columbia  College,  questioning  the  predictive 
reliability  1S<  scores  on  tests  set  up  by  the 
college  entrance  examination  board,  and  high 
school  percentile  ratings,  has  observed  that 
they  cannot  measure  the  staying  power  of 
the  student,  the  intensity  of  his  desire  to 
learn  or  the  contribution  he  could  make  to 
American  society.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
he  reporU  that  "most  of  the  15  freshmen 
with  the  poorest  midsemester  grades  scored 
well  up  on  their  entrance  board  examina- 
tions." 

Another  commentator  on  celective  prac- 
tices in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
Christopher  Jencks,  In  discussing  a  "suit- 
able "  education  for  American  youth  ob- 
serves that: 

"In  many  cases  'suitable'  Is  merely  a 
euphemism  for  'intellectual'  or  'bright.'  The 
advocates  of  such  plans  would  emulate  the 
Europeans  by  confining  higher  education  to 
those  who  have  already  demonstrated  their 
academic  gifts.  Yet  research  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  great  numbers — perhaps  a  ma- 
jority— of  the  most  talented  young  people 
show  very  little  scholastic  promise  while  still 
In  high  school.  Hence  if  every  American 
college  accepted  the  definitions  of  suitabil- 
ity which  govern  admission  to  Yale,  Caltech, 
or  Bryn  Mawr.  a  very  substantial  proportion 


of  our  country's  Intellectual  manpower  would 
go  down  the  drain."  ' 

Moreover,  recent  research  on  redplents  of 
National  Merit  Scholarships  shows  that 
many  do  not  possess  unusual  Imagination  or 
creativity.  Conversely,  some  of  the  most 
successful  practitioners  of  the  various  arts 
and  sciences  having  IQ's  Ot  120  or  above  did 
not  stand  in  the  upper  levels  of  their  high 
school,  college,  or  professional  school  classes 
These  contrasts  In  scholastic  ability  and 
originality  of  mind  suggest  that  even"  those 
who  satisfy  all  the  requirements  for  distinc- 
tion may  lack  some  of  the  essential  qualities 
for  creative  Intellectual  endeavor,  a  quality 
of  obvious  value  in  all  phases  of  contem- 
porary life.  The  factors  in  achievement  on 
which  existing  knowledge  sheds  little  light 
doubtless  account  for  the  fact  that  many 
persons  with  modest  academic  records  suc- 
ceed in  later  praiseworthy  endeavors.  They 
also  explain  In  part  why  thousands  of  grad- 
uates of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
limited  national  prestige  each  year  go  on  to 
achieve  real  distinction  either  In  advanced 
studies  or  in  their  chosen  occupations 

The  results  of  recent  research  brought  to- 
gether In  the  publication,  "The  American 
College."  by  Nevitt  Sanford  '  suggests  that 
as  Institutions  raise  their  admission  stand- 
ards and  revise  their  educational  objectives 
and  procedures,  thev  ought  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  degree  In  which  student*  of 
equal  ability  varv  In  attitudes,  intellectual 
curiosity.  Interests,  values,  vocational  goals, 
social  conscience,  and  personality  structure 
Faculties  ought  •:o  possess  much  more  In- 
formation than  they  do  at  present  about  how 
their  own  prospertive  students  differ  from 
others  in  these  cyiaracterlstles.  TTiey  ought 
likewise  to  be  aware  of  the  significant  re- 
search findings  concerning  the  Impact  of 
various  Institutional  characteristics  outf^lde 
as  well  ns  inside  the  classroom  on  Intel- 
lectual development  and  personality  struc- 
ture 

As  they  consider  raising  academic  stand- 
ards In  terms  of  grades  on  subject-matter 
tests,  faculties  ought  to  ask  themselves  the 
following  questions  the  answers  to  which 
have  great  significance  for  the  individual 
and  for  society.  Is  it  educationally  efficient 
and  socially  defensible  to  select  students 
solely  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  abllltv  and 
achievement?  What  is  the  desirable  student 
"mix  "  in  terms  of  ability,  personalitv.  and 
values?  What  are  the  relationships  between 
various  traits  of  personality  and  character, 
and  academic  success  as  conventionally 
determined?  Do  present  institutional  prac- 
tices cultivate  or  Inhibit  critical,  independ- 
ent, and  creative  thinking?  How  do  In- 
dividual students  with  different  social  and 
family  backgrounds  fit  Into  student  popula- 
tions with  distinctive  social.  Intellectual. 
and  vocational  characteristics?  Those  who 
seriously  try  to  answer  these  questions  In 
the  light  of  available  knowledge  and  the 
broad  purposes  of  higher  educaUou  will 
wonder  whether  institutions  which  visualize 
the  achievement  of  academic  excellence  only 
in  terms  of  raising  present  admission  stand- 
ards and  requiring  greater  mastery  of  sub- 
ject matter  are  discharging  their  full  moral 
responsibility  either  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent or  to  the  Nation. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  quality  of  higher 
education  will  also  lead  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  present  stress  on 
intellectuality.  Again  one  must  admit  that 
present  practices  permit  too  many  students 
to  acquire  degrees  without  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  they  have  studied,  the 
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*  Wilbur  J.  Bender,  "The  Top-1-Percent 
Policy,"  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  Sept.  30, 
1961.  p.  21. 
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» Ibid,  pp.  22-24. 

•George  B  Smith.  "Who  Would  Be  Elimi- 
nated?" Reprinted  from  "The  Coming  Crisis 
In  the  Selection  of  Students  for  CoUege  En- 
trance." 


■  Christopher  Jencks.  "The  Next  30  Years 
in  the  Colleges,"  Harper's  magazine,  October 
19«l,p. 122. 

-Nevitt  Sanford,  "The  American  College," 
John  WUey  h  Sons,  Inc..  New  York,  1982. 
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Intellectual  procedtires  Involved,  or  any  per- 
sistent Interest  In  things  of  the  mind.  In 
all  these  respects,  more  exacting  demands 
can  be  made  on  students  In  all  types  of  Insti- 
tutions. But  higher  education  of  quality 
ought  to  concern  Itself  with  something  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  In- 
tellectual competence.  In  evaluating  our 
current  efforts  to  Improve  higher  education 
It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  Gibbon's  crowning 
Judgment  on  Constantine  that  "as  he  gradu- 
ally advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he 
proportionately  declined  in  the  practice  of 
virtue." 

The  equating  of  academic  excellence  solely 
with  Intellectual  accomplishment  Is  a  rela- 
tively recent  feature  in  the  evolution  of 
Western  education.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks.  educational  philosophers  have 
stressed  the  cultivation  of  traits  other  than 
Intellectual  competence.  Though  knowl- 
edge and  Intellectual  skill  were  central  In 
the  educational  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
both  considered  these  qualities  as  instru- 
mental In  producing  the  virtuous  citizen  In 
the  good  society.  Prof.  R.  C.  Lodge,  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar,  observes  that  In 
Plato's  conception  of  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion: 

"The  citizen  is  not  a  man  set  apart  from 
the  general  life  of  the  community:  to  culti- 
vate his  talents  in  abstracto.  His  learning 
is  not  book  learning:  to  be  written  down  on 
pai}er,  kept  on  shelves  and  passed  around 
from  hand  to  hand.  His  knowledge  is  not 
the  science  of  the  specialist,  the  technical 
expert  who  knows  everything  about  some 
one  thing  and  nothing  about  civic  life  in 
general.  His  wisdom  Is  not  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  scholar,  a  professor  whose  pro- 
fundity in  his  own  field  Is  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  the  simple  but  who  does  not 
himself  remember  his  own  street  address. 
The  citizen's  learning  is  a  part  of  the  citizen's 
life,  as  he  learns  by  action  each  day  to  be 
more  of  a  citizen.    •    •    • 

"The  life  of  c\ilture  is  always  conceived 
as  arising  out  of,  and  intimately  related  to 
the  ordinary,  blosoclal  life  of  humanity;  and 
however  abstract  and  remote  the  techniques 
of  mathematics  and  dialetlc  may  at  times 
appefu*.  when  viewed  from  the  outside  they 
are  essentially,  for  Plato,  the  intellectual 
skeleton  of  the  arts  which  animate  human 
life  and  make  It  more  human,  more  alive." » 

Plato's  view  of  superior  education  clearly 
embraced  much  more  than  current  concep- 
tions. In  his  hierarchy  of  values  he  placed 
personal  and  civic  worth  above  Intellectual 
achievement.  These  views  are  restated  by  a 
distinguished  contemporary  British  scholar 
who.  in  conrunenting  on  the  present  plight  of 
civilization,  argues  that  unless  higher  edu- 
cation today  concerns  itself  with  values  its 
other  accomplishments  will  be  of  little  avail 
In  preventing  mankinds  descent  into  sav- 
agery or  annihilation.  Sir  Richard  Living- 
stone believes  that: 

"Human  progress  depends  on  a  double  ad- 
vance— Increase  in  knowledge  and  the  dis- 
covery of  higher  values.  We  concentrate 
mainly  on  the  first,  but  the  second  is  far 
more  important  Increase  of  knowledge  may 
lead  to  nothing  but  elaborate  barbarism;  as 
Indeed  our  own  age  shows.  The  applied  sci- 
ence and  technology  of  which  we  are  always 
demanding  more  will  give  us  comfort  and 
even  luxury,  but  If  we  want  a  great  civiliza- 
tion we  must  look  elsewhere.  The  ultimate 
Importance  of  any  nation  is  estimated  not 
by  its  conquests,  commerce  or  comfort  but 
by  the  values  which  It  has  brought  into 
the  world  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
embodied  In  Its  life."" 


•  R.  C.  Lodge.  "Plato's  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion." Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1»47, 
pp.  227,  232. 

'•R.  W.  Livingstone,  "The  Rainbow 
Bridge."  Pall  Mall  Press,  London,  p.  131. 


The  proposal  that  higher  education  should 
concern  Itself  with  values  implies  neither 
that  It  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  proc- 
esses of  abstract  reasoning  or  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge.  Nor  does  it  suggest 
that  the  student  should  be  subjected  to  a 
given  Interpretation  of  the  universe,  or  a 
dogmatic  view  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man.  On  the  contrary,  enduring  values 
ought  to  be  nurtured  through  the  teaching 
and  the  example  of  scholars  capable  of  per- 
ceiving the  meaning  of  their  subjects  in 
terms  of  the  larger  context  of  life,  and 
through  their  personal  Influence  on  the  val- 
ues, the  Ideals,  and  the  basic  motivations  of 
students.  But  Prof.  Philip  Jacob's  report 
suggests  that  with  notable  exceptions  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  little  In- 
fluence on  the  values  of  their  charges. 

Young  people  today  search  earnestly  for 
meaning  In  their  world  and  in  their  own 
lives.  Behavioral  aberrations,  even  among 
those  of  unusual  Intelligence  and  academic 
accomplishment,  reflect  their  Inability  to 
organize  their  thoughts  around  and  to  pour 
their  emotions  into  activities  which  they  be- 
lieve merit  their  commitment.  Higher  edu- 
cation win  fall  to  discharge  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility If  it  considers  personal  values 
and  social  responsibility  extraneous  or  anti- 
thetical to  Intellectual  training. 

Current  proposals  to  raise  the  intellectual 
level  In  colleges  and  universities  may  result 
in  more  competent  engineers,  physicists,  hl.s- 
torlans,  medical  technologists.  bUFlnessmen. 
and  social  workers,  though  some  thoughtful 
educational  leaders  doubt  thl,s  outcome  But 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  Improve  higher 
education  by  raising  ."Standards  of  perform- 
ance within  traditional  patterns  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  meet  the  larger  needs  of  our 
time. 

The  difficulty  In  enlarging  the  conception 
of  academic  excellence  arises  out  of  the  lack 
of  reliable  measures  of  growth  In  qualities 
other  than  knowledge  and  a  limited  range 
of  Intellectual  abilities.  Hence,  advance- 
ment up  the  ladder  of  achievement  In  the 
world  of  learning  depends  largely  on  per- 
formance relatively  easy  to  appraise.  An 
Immense  amount  of  research  Is  required  on 
the  whole  complex  of  faculties,  traits,  and 
motivations  which  make  up  various  forms 
of  human  excellence.  If  only  an  Infinitesi- 
mal portion  of  the  funds  now  being  spent 
on  a  projected  excursion  to  the  moon  were 
available  for  the  needed  research,  the  concept 
of  academic  and  human  excellence  could  be 
clarified  and  the  lot  of  mankind  Incalculably 
Improved. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  extension  of  educational  op- 
portunity, the  types  of  students  to  be  served, 
and  the  broad  objectives  of  higher  educa- 
tion. No  less  important  In  any  considera- 
tion of  academic  excellence  is  the  character 
of  the  Instruction  offered.  It  was  observed 
earlier  that  a  second  major  distinguishing 
feature  of  American  higher  education  Is  In 
great  diversity.  The  unmatched  range  and 
variety  of  instruction  are  in  part  a  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity 
for  higher  education,  for  education  In  a  dy- 
namic society  of  social  equals  must  meet 
the  varied  needs,  abilities,  and  aspirations  of 
all  of  Its  citizens. 

But  diversity  also  reflects  the  American 
conviction  that  many  varieties  of  education, 
general  and  vocational,  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  house  of  learning.  Contemporary 
American  higher  education  differs  basically 
In  this  respect  from  that  In  other  countries, 
and  Indeed  from  Its  ancestors  on  this  con- 
tinent. In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
the  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges, 
patronized  largely  by  the  upper  classes,  re- 
flected its  British  prototype  designed  to  pre- 
I>are  your  men  for  positions  in  the  state, 
the  church,  and  in  managerial  affairs. 
Though    there    were   minor    variations,    the 


almost  uniform  course  of  study  consisted 
of  the  classical  languages,  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, and  mathematics.  After  the  turn  of 
the  19th  century  abortive  efforts  were  made 
to  disestablish  the  primacy  of  traditional 
studies-  The  conservative  Yale  Report  of 
1828  buttressed  the  position  of  the  en- 
trenched subjects  and  postponed  any  sub- 
stantial change  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

Two  forces  then  broke  the  stranglehold 
of  conventional  learning.  The  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  gave  concrete  expression  to  the  demo- 
cratic idea  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  farming  and  artisan  classes,  no  less  than 
their  socially  and  economically  better-fav- 
ored contemporaries,  should  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  higher  education.  It  also  pro- 
foundly Influenced  the  type  of  Instruction 
all  colleges  and  universities  were  to  offer  In 
the  future.  The  Morrill  Act  established  the 
view  that  the  subjects  of  Instruction  needed 
to  prepare  these  new  students  for  their  oc- 
cupational and  civic  responsibilities  were  as 
meritorious  as  the  older  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessional disciplines. 

These  extramural  demands  for  an  en- 
riched and  expanded  curriculum  were  soon 
reinforced  by  the  Importunities  of  scholars 
who  imported  new  subject  matter  from  the 
German  universities.  The  admission  Into 
the  college  curriculum  of  the  living  lan- 
guages and  literature,  the  burgeoning  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  the  Incipient  social  sci- 
ences S(X3n  undermined  the  view  that  there 
was  only  one  road  to  Intellectual  compe- 
tence and  liberal  learning.  Moreover,  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the 
equ:iUty  of  subject  matter  enabled  more 
technical  and  professional  subjects  such  as 
agriculture  and  engineering  to  accompany 
the  newer  liberal  arts  disciplines  Into  the 
halls  of  academla.  Later  this  motley  com- 
p.any  propagated  their  kind  until  single 
courses  grew  Into  departments  and  schools. 
Their  Increasingly  diversified  and  special- 
ized currlculums  now  Include  hundreds  of 
different  undergraduate  programs. 

This  fragmentation  and  differentiation  of 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  was  paral- 
leled and  Indeed  In  part  caused  by  the  Initia- 
tion and  expansion  of  graduate  work.  The 
first  genuine  graduate  education  offered  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  1870's  soon 
found  favor  elsewhere.  By  their  very  na- 
ture graduate  programs  reflected  the  spe- 
cialized intellectual  Interests  of  their  facul- 
ties. Still  later  the  Junior  college  and  its 
younger  sister  Institution,  the  community 
college,  further  diversified  American  higher 
education  by  providing  a  greater  array  of 
instruction  than  that  available  in  the  4-year 
programs. 

These  multiform  Institutions  and  their 
even  more  variegated  offerings  confirm  the 
fact  that  this  country  has  adopted  the  pol- 
icy that  a  growing,  adaptive,  democratic 
society  must  have  an  ever-changing,  expand- 
ing, and  heterogeneous  system  of  higher 
education.  Consequently,  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  offer  hundreds  of  different  courses  In 
the  older  disciplines  such  as  English,  history, 
physics,  and  sociology;  the  undergraduate 
professional  schools  provide  a  comparable 
richness  of  vocationally  related  Instruction 
such  as  accounting,  ventilation  engineer- 
ing, drugstore  management,  and  psychiat- 
ric nursing;  the  graduate  schools  furnish 
an  lnfi.:ite  variety  of  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied .subject  matter  such  as  microbiology, 
urban  sociology,  and  personnel  management; 
and.  the  community  colleges  supply  a  limit- 
less range  of  general  as  well  as  occupational 
Instruction  for  the  auto  mechanic,  dental  hy- 
glenlst.  X-ray  technician,  legal  secretary, 
heat  treater,  and  hundreds  of  other  tech- 
nical and  semlprofesslonal  workers.  There  is 
hardly  a  phase  of  life — personal,  civic,  or 
vocational — for  which  a  person  wishing  to 
Increase  his  understanding  and  Improve  his 
competence  cannot  find  Instruction  In  some 
institution  of  higher  education. 
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Those  concerned  with  academic  excellence 
often  voice  the  opinion  that  this  prolifera- 
tion of  instruction  has  adulterated  higher 
education.  The  Idea  that  new  subject  mat- 
ter deserved  a  place  in  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum has  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  ad- 
mission of  some  instruction  of  questionable 
substance  and  dubioiis  intellectual  quality, 
as,  lor  example,  courses  in  flycasting.  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  mobile 
homes,  and  other  equally  bizarre  subjects. 
Even  liberal  arts  colleges  offer  Instruction 
excessively  concerned  with  methodological 
exercises,  technical  skills,  and  specialized 
and  detailed  fact.  If  such  Instruction  serves 
a  need  In  American  society,  agencies  other 
than  colleges  and  universities  ought  to  pro- 
vide it.  A  reassessment  of  the  quality  of  all 
types  of  higher  education  is  both  appropriate 
and  timely. 

As  such  an  appraisal  is  made,  however, 
social  advance  requires  that  the  old  and  ac- 
cepted not  be  Ipso  facto  considered  good,  and 
tlie  new  and  unknown,  worthless.  In  the 
past,  obscurantism  In  the  established  dis- 
ciplines barred  from  the  commonwealth  of 
learning  almost  every  subject  now  consid- 
ered legitimate.  Even  such  reputable  sub- 
jects as  French  and  chemistry  were  once 
tJie  victims  of  the  derogation  which  some  of 
tlielr  present  devotees  pour  on  more  recent 
claimants  for  a  place  In  the  academic  sun. 
An  early  Harvard  committee,  for  example, 
concluded  th  t  even  though  French  might 
have  some  practical  value,  it  was  not  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  com- 
mittee proposed,  therefore,  that  parents  who 
wished  their  sons  to  acquire  a  command 
of  the  language  might  pay  a  tutor  privately 
for  such  Instruction.  When  Charles  W.  Eiot 
came  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  his  own 
subject,  chemistry,  had  little  standing 
among  his  associates  there  or  elsewhere. 
Even  as  late  as  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
following  catalog  statemera  Illustrates  the 
Invidious  disparagement  of  tlie  sciences: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  this  |the 
classical  course  which  leads  to  the  AB. 
degree]  is  the  course  which  Is  best  fitted 
to  give  the  most  symmetrical  development 
to  the  mind,  and  the  broadest  culture;  and 
It  is  the  one  which  they  would  earnestly  ad- 
vise every  young  man  seeking  an  education 
to  choose." 

Our  present,  more  inclusive  conception 
of  the  pur{X)6es  and  content  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  a  boon  to  American  society. 
In  spite  of  some  attendant  evils  it  has  pro- 
duced a  more  Informed  citizenry  and  work- 
ers of  specialized  competence  either  totally 
missing  In  other  lands  or  trained  merely  in 
the  routines  of  narrow  technical  efficiency. 
The  rapid  growth  and  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  our  enormously  varied  economic, 
governmental,  professional,  and  cultural  en- 
terprises result  largely  from  the  diversifica- 
tion of  higher  education. 

The  Individual  has  also  been  benefitted  by 
the  opportunity  to  choose  from  a  variety  of 
courses  of  study.  New  educational  programs 
have  attracted  many  high  school  graduates 
who  would  otherwise  not  have  continued 
their  formal  schooling.  Students  of  un- 
common Intellectual  gifts  and  strong  moti- 
vations who  might  have  made  indifferent  or 
failing  records  In  a  traditional  curriculum 
have  excelled  in  others  more  akin  to  their 
Interests. 

All  signs  indicate  that  In  the  future 
American  higher  education  should,  and  will, 
be  more,  rather  than  less,  differentiated. 
The  vocational  index  now  lists  over  a 
thousand  occupations  requiring  some  type 
of  education  beyond  the  high  school,  and 
the  number  increases  at  the  rate  of  aboxit 
10  a  year.  As  emerging  knowledge  ts  or- 
ganized In  teachable  materials,  new  educa- 
tional progrtims  will  appear.  Even  In  liberal 
arts  colleges,  vocational  goals  obviously  In- 
fluence the  currlctilar  Interests  of  most  stu- 


dents. The  usual  majors  in  the  traditional 
disciplines,  most  of  which  are  vocationally 
oriented  toward  a  life  of  scholarship,  are 
already  being  augmented  by  such  others  as 
those  in  Russian.  Chinese,  International 
affairs,  Near  East  studies,  church  music, 
social  work,  and  medical  technology.  Com- 
parable proliferations  in  undergraduate 
professional  schools  produce  degree  pro- 
grams in  hospital  pharmacy,  food  marketing, 
hotel  management,  labor  relations,  and 
landscape  design.  Graduate  schools,  re- 
sponding to  similar  academic,  social,  and 
economic  demands,  are  adding  a  great  variety 
of  specialized  Instruction.  Northwestern 
University,  for  example,  within  recent  weeks 
has  Inaugurated  a  new  program  In  bio- 
medical engineering,  as  the  announcement 
said,  to  provide  a  new  Interdisciplinary 
specialty  In  which  medical  specialists  and 
electrical  engineers  work  together  to  improve 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  using  the  latest 
electrical  theory  and  electronic  instru- 
ments." In  the  future  additional  currlcu- 
lar  Innovatioris  may  confidently  be  expected 
in  all  branches  and  at  all  levels  of  our  system 
of  higher  education  as  the  work  of  scholars 
penetrates  unexplored  terrain  and  as  an 
increasingly  complex  society  demands  new 
types  of  training. 

Some  evidence  indicates  that  those  who 
oppose  these  developments  by  equating  only 
nonvocatlonal,  theoretical  Instruction  with 
excellence  have  already  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  professional  education.  Some  spokesmen 
for  professional  education  question  whether 
the  steady  raising  of  admission  standards 
and  an  Increasing  emphasis  on  theory  and 
research  are  not  producing  graduates  with 
little  interest  in  the  everyday  activities  of 
the  very  professions  they  originally  contem- 
plated entering.  These  educators  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  an  adequate  theoretical 
grounding  In  engineering,  business  adminis- 
tration, medicine,  theology,  and  the  liberal 
arts  disciplines  pursued  In  preparation  for 
teaching.  But  they  consider  building 
bridges,  treating  patients,  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  parishioners,  and  Instruct- 
ing undergraduates  to  be  occupations  quite 
different  from  those  concerned  with  the  pur- 
suit of  scholarship. 

Commenting  on  recent  trends  In  engineer- 
ing education,  for  example.  Dean  Merritt  A. 
Williamson  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  observes  that 
students  who  originally  intended  to  become 
engineers,  under  the  Influence  of  those  In- 
terested In  research  and  the  theoretical  de- 
velopments In  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics,  end  up  by  preferring  to  pass 
their  lives  In  the  library  or  laboratory  rather 
than  In  the  factory  or  the  field.  In  con- 
cluding his  plea  for  the  realistic  training  of 
engineering  students  for  their  future  profes- 
sional responsibilities.  Dean  Williamson 
says: 

"I  think  we.  the  engineering  educators, 
should  be  vitally  concerned  that  we  are  not 
derelict  in  turning  out  students  who  are 
imaginative,  but  practical,  and  also  sensitive 
to  persons  through  whom  engineering  efforts 
come  into  reality.  Let  us  not.  with  all  the 
magic  surrounding  the  words  science,  re- 
search, high-powered  mathematical  analysis 
and  so  on,  shove  into  the  background  of  our 
thinking  the  concepts  that  go  along  with 
application,  utility,  economy,  and  profes- 
sionalism, for  these  latter  are  the  essence 
of  engineering  design  and  there  Is  nothing 
old-fashioned,  outdated,  or  subintellectual 
about  them.  Much  as  we  need  the  boys  on 
cloud  nine,  no  type  of  educational  Institution 
other  than  ours  is  ever  going  to  produce  the 
highly  Intelligent,  highly  devoted,  highly  cost 
conscious,  truly  professional  person  that  so- 


ciety needs.     We  must  not  fall  to  meet  this 
obligation   by   taking  any  easy  ways   out."  " 

Likewise,  some  churchmen  take  the  view 
that  the  institutions  established  and  sup- 
ported by  religious  bodies  to  fill  their  pul- 
pits with  preachers  produce  Instead  theolo- 
gians more  interested  in  the  esoteric  learning 
of  the  scholar  than  in  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  confused  and  troubled  parishioners 
yearning  for  spiritual  guidance  and  personal 
counsel.  And  many  college  presidents  be- 
lieve that  the  graduate  schools,  the  necessary 
source  of  teachers  of  undergraduates,  too 
often  turn  out  men  and  women  primarily  in- 
terested in,  and  only  prepared  for.  the  activ- 
ities of  research  and  the  reproduction  of 
their  own  academic  kind. 

Recent  proposals  calculated  to  raise  the 
quality  of  programs  in  schools  of  business 
administration  exemplify  the  need  to  con- 
sider the  abilities  of  prospective  students  and 
the  requirements  of  industry  and  commerce. 
The  authors  observed  that  some  schools  at- 
tract students  of  only  mediocre  ability  and 
narrow  vocational  Interests,  and  offered 
much  specialized  subject  matter  In  account- 
ing, insurance,  retailing,  management,  and 
finance.  They  suggested  that  many  students 
of  lesser  ability  not  be  admitted  and  that 
specialized  instruction  be  eliminated  or 
moved  into  the  graduate  schools.  An  unex- 
pressed assumption  underlying  such  pro- 
ix)3al3  is  that  the  graduates  of  schools  of 
business  generally  are  going  to  occupy  execu- 
tive positions.  If  the  foregoing  proposals 
are  Intended  to  apply  to  all  schools  of 
business,  even  a  casual  examination  of  the 
structure  of  American  business  enterprise  re- 
veals that  they  are  unrealistic.  Thousands 
of  employees  of  college  grade  do  not  now 
and  many  never  will  occupy  high-level 
managerial  posts.  They  can,  however,  serve 
efficiently  and  happily  In  somewhat  lower 
echelons  of  business  and  Industry.  To  try  to 
educate  them  to  do  otherwise  may  delude 
them  and  actually  fit  them  less  well  for  the 
positions  they  can  obtain.  Schools  of  busi- 
ness ought  to  differ  in  the  students  they 
serve  as  well  as  In  the  Instruction  they  offer. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  liberal  arts  col- 
leges and  other  professional  schools. 

In  liberal  education  the  concern  for  aca- 
demic excellence  has  been  as  partial  as  in 
professional  programs.  Emphasis  In  the 
various  disciplines  has  been  placed  on  the 
early  Identification  and  Intensive  training 
of  future  scholars  and  changes  In  the  col- 
lege programs  have  revealed  a  reversion  to 
the  earlier  lack  of  concern  for  the  non- 
major  student  who  seeks  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  The  professors  measure 
Institution's  excellence  by  the  number  of 
students  their  several  departments  send  on 
to  the  graduate  schools  much  more  than  by 
their  contribution  to  the  general  education 
of  the  whole  college  population.  Tangible 
evidence  of  this  change  in  emphasis  can  be 
found  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Harvard,  and  Colum- 
bia to  mention  only  the  most  prominent 
examples  where  the  promising  programs  of 
general  education  have  been  emasculated 
by  the  specialists'  Interests.  Whether  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  will  now  turn  out  more 
competent  physicists,  historians,  and  phi- 
losophers remains  to  be  seen,  but  that  the 
general  education  of  the  average  student 
will  be  narrower  and  mor»  fragmentized  Is 
obvious.  Christopher  Jencks  describes  the 
recent  preoccupation  of  teachers  In  liberal 
arts  colleges  In  the  following  terms: 

"In  practice.  If  not  always  In  Intention, 
undergraduate  Instruction  at  great  univer- 
sities like  Harvard  is  primarily  a  device  for 
training — or  simply  recruiting — academi- 
cians.    If   the    freshman    is    to   Justify   the 
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money  and  energy  expended  on  him.  many 
faculty  members  assume  that  he  must  be- 
come an  amateur  chemist,  economist,  phi- 
losopher, or  the  like.  IX  he  Is  really  talented, 
moreiver,  he  Is  expected  to  go  on  to  a 
Ph.  D.  and  a  resewch  career.  Professors 
often  seem  to  Judge  their  own  undergraduate 
programs  by  the  number  of  graduates  who 
undertake  doctorates."'* 

Hence  the  meaning  of  the  term  academic 
excellence  as  applied  to  liberal  arts  colleges 
deserves  as  critical  a  reexamination  as  In  Its 
use  In  professional  education.     If  the  pri- 
mary  purpose  of   these   institutions   Is   the 
identification    and    preliminary    training   of 
scholars  and  scientists  that  Is  one  thing;  If 
on  the  other  hand  these  Institutions  as  the 
name  implies  have  the  social  responsibility 
of  providing  a  broad,  genuinely  liberal,  non- 
technical education  for  the  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  the  comprehensive  responsibilities 
of  life  outside  of  a  profession,  that  Is  an- 
other.   The  present  discriminatory  selection 
of   students,   the   narrowing   of  college   ob- 
jectives in  practice  If  not  In  declaration,  and 
the    professlonallzatlon    of    the   liberal   arts 
curriculum  all  cause  thoughtful  observers  to 
question  the  meaning  of  academic  excellence. 
A  proper  redirection  of  higher  education 
can  only  occur  as  the  concept  of  excellence 
is  related  to  all  the  varied  Intellectual  qual- 
ities, skills,  personality  traits,  and  the  factual 
knowledge    Involved    In    vocational    compe- 
tence, civic  responsibility,  and  personal  effec- 
tiveness.   It  must  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion   that    American    society    will    require 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  whole  to  offer 
a  broad  range  of  Instruction  for  students  of 
greatly  varying  abilities  and  Interests.    It  is 
proper  that  the  courses  of  study  in  some  of 
these  instltuUons  should  be  highly  theoret- 
ical, related  to  the  older  academic  disciplines 
and   long   established    professions,    and    de- 
signed for  students  of  unusual  scholastic  ap- 
titude.    But  proposals  which  disregard  the 
hard,  bare  fact  that  the  enterprise  of  higher 
education  must  soon  accommodate  6  million 
young  Americans  from  all  stations  in  life, 
with  an  infinity  of  abilities,  and  many  equally 
worthy    though    different    vocational    goals, 
are  unrealistic  and  not  in  the  national  In- 
tereet.      The    conclusion    an    objective    ob- 
server must  draw  from  an  analysis  of  many 
of  the  current  proposals  for  improving  the 
quality  of  American  higher  education  is  that 
they  are  inadequate  In  several  fundamental 
rerpects. 

As  steps  are  taken  to  improve  the  quality 
of  higher  education,  those  devoted  to  the 
task  ought  to  keep  three  considerations  fore- 
most In  their  minds.  These  matters  can  be 
most  graphically  expressed  In  the  form  of 
questions : 

1.  What  kind  of  human  being  is  a  given 
educational  program  designed  to  produce? 
This  query  ought  to  be  answered  in  compre- 
hensive behaviorsLl  terms,  which  should  of 
course  Include  Intellectual  processes.  In  re- 
cent years  faculties  have  not  been  uncon- 
cerned about  the  objectives  of  various  types 
of  higher  education;  Indeed  much  time  and 
effort  have  been  spent  devising  such  lists  of 
goals.  For  two  principal  reasons,  however, 
they  have  often  been  Ineffective  in  altering 
educational  policies  or  practices.  Typically 
faculties  have  expressed  these  alms  In  such 
general  and  academic  terms  that  they  have 
little  relationship  to  the  actual  behavior  of 
human  beings  as.  for  example,  the  statement 
that  a  particular  college  program  produces 
graduates  acquainted  with  the  origins  and 
development  of  Western  civilization.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  determine  whether  the 
students  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  an  educational  experience  have  greater 
respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
endorse  and  practice  freedom  of  expression. 


"Christopher  Jencks.  "The  Next  30  Yean 
In  the  Colleges."  Harper's  magazine.  Octo- 
ber 1961,  p.  123. 


read  and  enjoy  the  pertinent  literary  classics, 
or  participate  even  as  an  observer  in  any 
branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  other  shortcoming  in  such  declara- 
tions of  purpose  relates  to  the  failure  of  the 
teacher  to  organize  his  subject  and  choose 
his  methods  so  as  to  achieve  the  goals  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  presumptively  endorsed. 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  usually  the 
approval  of  such  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  objectives  leaves  the  content  and  the 
methodology  of  teaching  In  Individual 
courses  undisturbed.  In  practice,  therefore, 
the  revised  goals  constitute  only  a  set  of 
Ideals  which,  except  for  those  related  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  do  not  govern  the 
activities  of  the  classroom.  Hence  Insofar 
as  his  behavioral  characteristics  go.  the  stu- 
dent remains  unaffected  by  the  Impressive 
catalog  of  concerns  the  faculty  declares  it 
has  for  his  Intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
development. 

2.  The  question,  What  Is  Intellectual  Ism? 
points  up  the  second  major  consideration  In 
the  upgrading  of  higher  education.  Even 
among  the  academically  sophisticated,  the 
common  conception  of  this  human  charac- 
teristic Is  unimaginatively  narrow.  Gener- 
ally, Intellectuallsm  Is  equated  with  Intel- 
lectual accomplishment,  and  the  latter  with 
test  scores,  grades  In  course,  class  standing. 
and  memberships  In  honor  societies.  And  In 
spite  of  broader  coverage  of  Intellectual 
qualities  Included  In  the  more  recently  de- 
vised Instrvunents  of  academic  evaluation, 
they  still  excessively  reward  thoee  with  the 
capacity  to  recall  specific  knowledge  and  to 
solve  problems  by  the  mechanical  applica- 
tion of  accepted  formulas.  Too  many  exami- 
nations penalize  the  nonconformist,  origi- 
nal, inventive  student  who  can  visualize  a 
variety  of  solutions  to  a  given  problem,  or 
who  sees  the  impossibility  of  giving  any 
clearcut  answer  to  the  questions  as  they  are 
stated. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  present  evalua- 
tions of  the  outcomes  of  education  relates  to 
a  trait  not  closely  connected  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  degree  to  which  Instruction  has,  or  has 
not,  aroused  and  cultivated  an  abiding  In- 
terest in  things  of  the  mind.  Some  of  the 
so-called  late  bloomers,  the  students  with 
mediocre  or  poor  high  school  records,  who 
were  intellectually  awakened  by  an  inter- 
ested and  inspiring  college  teacher,  dramati- 
cally highlight  the  need  to  appraise  the  out- 
comes of  such  teaching.  But  to  what  extent 
consuming  Intellectual  Interests  customarily 
result  from  the  experiences  of  the  college 
years,  we  do  not  know.  Indeed  the  reading 
and  other  leisure  time  activities  of  thoee  who 
have  had  a  higher  education  strongly  sug- 
gest that  whatever  else  they  may  have  ac- 
quired in  knowledge  or  skill,  the  habitual 
practice  of  Intellectual  self-enlargement  has 
not  been  a  residual  effect  of  their  academic 
experiences.  Before  we  freeze  out  academic 
practices  in  patently  indefensible  forms,  the 
whole  concept  of  intellectuallsm  requires 
detailed  and  critical  exploration.  After  this 
has  been  done  methods  of  evaluation  should 
be  devised  to  assess  the  complex  of  mental 
and  emotional  qualities  whose  discrete  ele- 
ments and  Intricate  Interrelationships  cre- 
ate lasting  Intellectual  vitality. 

Though  the  factors  involved  cannot  now 
be  described  with  precision,  prominent 
among  them  Is  a  compulsive  Interest  in  ideas. 
In  things  of  the  mind,  in  all  aspects  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  Other  faculties  and 
qualities  which  deserve  analysis  and  assess- 
ment Include:  (1)  The  constant  pursuit  of 
new  knowledge;  (2)  the  capacity  to  perceive 
subtle  relationships  between  seemingly  un- 
related facts  or  events;  (3)  an  urge  to  play 
with  ideas  unrestrained  by  the  tenebriflc 
forces  of  pedantry  and  the  Intimidating 
pontlflcatlons  of  established  authority;  (4) 
the  suspension  of  Judgment  In  all  situations 
In  which  one  is  not  intellectually  at  home; 


(5)  a  reasonably  wide  acquaintance  with 
basic  theories,  principles,  and  key  ideas  in 
the  major  branches  of  learning;  and  (8)  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  read  steadily  and 
widely  throughout  life.  A  review  of  even 
this  Incomplete  catalog  of  traits  indicates 
that  though  no  one  can  be  an  Intellectual 
without  possessing  average  intelligence  and 
a  body  of  reliable  knowledge,  learning  and 
intelligence  should  not  be  confused  with 
Intellectuallsm.  Perhaps  the  sine  qua  non 
In  the  mosaic  of  Intellectuallsm  Is  an  Interest 
In  Idea-s  and  their  consequences  In  the  his- 
tory, the  present  conditions,  and  the  future 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Most  present  plans  for  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  performance  among  college  and  uni- 
versity students  give  little  consideration  to 
these  matters  which  are  much  more  Impor- 
tant In  human  excellence  and  the  raising  of 
the  intellectual  level  of  American  life  than 
test  scores  and  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
knowledge  within  prescribed  precincts.  If 
these  more  comprehensive  criteria  were  em- 
ployed In  the  evaluation  of  academic  excel- 
lence many  of  those  who  hold  degrees,  even 
Ph.  D  "8,  would  come  far  from  breaking  the 
Intellectual  4-mlnute  mile,  and  their  train- 
ers might  even  be  moved  to  revise  their 
methods.  Many  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  even  with  demonstrable 
high  technical  competence  in  a  limited  field 
of  knowledge  could  htirdly  qualify  as  intel- 
lectuals. Too  frequently  they  read  nothing 
except  their  professional  Journals,  the  news- 
paper, and  the  vade  mecum  of  the  dilettante, 
the  weekly  news  magazine.  They  are  indif- 
ferent to.  and  often  bored  with,  discussions 
of  contemporary  problems  with  the  solution 
of  which  the  future  of  the  race  is  indlssol- 
ubly  connected.  In  the  teaching  profession 
this  misnamed  Intellectual  is  typically  more 
concerned  with  the  technical  training  of  the 
few  students  who  may  be  persuaded  to  be- 
come candidates  for  advance  degrees  '..han 
with  the  thousands  of  others  who  ought  to 
acquire  a  modest  knowledge  of,  but  an  ab- 
sorbing and  continuing  interest  in,  the 
subject. 

The  proposal  that  the  foregoing  qualities, 
and  others  which  research  could  disclose. 
ought  to  be  considered  in  assessing  either 
individual  or  institutional  academic  excel- 
lence does  not  Imply  any  depreciation  of 
measures  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  the  more  common  skills  of  reasoning. 
It  does  mean  that  current  suggestions  for 
the  raising  of  educational  standards  exhibit 
an  excessive  and  dangerously  narrow  con- 
cern with  factors  in  achievement  which  may 
t>e  of  secondary  Importance  in  the  scientific. 
cultural,  social,  political,  and  artistic  de- 
velopment of  our  people. 

3.  The  third  question  concerned  with  the 
raising  of  academic  standards  Is  related  to 
the  second.  What  reliable  knowledge  exists 
concerning  the  educational  practices  which 
do  or  do  not  produce  given  traits  of  mind. 
personality  and  character?  Present  discus- 
sions of  academic  excellence  are  insufficiently 
illuminated  by  the  authentic  findings  of 
Imaginative  research  with  respect  to  the  total 
institutional  impact  on  the  individual. 
Compared  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  underglrds  our  space  program,  some 
current  proposals  for  educational  Improve- 
ment rank  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  under- 
standing of  aerodynamics.  They  exhibit 
misinformation,  (even  with  respect  to  the 
few  data  which  exist)  snobbery,  subjectivity, 
and  a  perilously  impatient  desire  to  do  more 
efficiently  what  we  have  been  doing  In  higher 
education  even  though  that  may  have  been 
faulty.  A  fanatic  has  been  humorously 
defined  as  one  who  redoubles  his  efforts  when 
he  loses  sight  of  his  objective.  To  a  degree 
this  witticism  describes  our  present  efforts 
to  achieve  academic  excellence. 

What  IS  required  now  Is  a  clarification  of 
the  intellectual,  personality,  character, 
physical,  spiritual  and  civic  qualities  we  ex- 
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pect  various  tjrpes  of  American  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  produce.  To  be  prac- 
tically effective  these  efforts  to  define  educa- 
tional goals  in  terms  of  a  broad  conception  of 
human  excellence  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  massive  research  program  to  determine 
which  educational  practices  and  general 
conditions  of  college  and  university  life 
nurture  various  naman  qualities.  Some  very 
fruitful  and  suggestive  investigations  have 
recently  been  reported  in  "The  American 
College."  '*  But  in  terms  of  the  area  of  un- 
explored ground,  and  the  potential  social 
consequences  of  our  Ignorance,  the  present 
program  of  research  is  niggardly.  If  a 
modest  portion  of  the  enormous  sums  now 
being  spent  on  the  projected  exploration  of 
the  moon  were  diverted  to  the  exploration  of 
the  factors  Involved  In  academic  and  human 
excellence  we  might  move  further  into  outer 
space  more  expeditiously.  More  Importantly, 
by  that  time  perhaps  we  could  preserve  and 
so  enhance  the  lives  of  many  American  citi- 
zens and  their  contemporaries  abroad  that 
they  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
satisfied  to  remain  behind  on  this  presently 
confused  globe. 


THE   HONG    KONG    REFUGEE 
SITUATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
urging  concerted  action  to  help  alleviate 
the  tragic  situation  of  the  Chinese  refu- 
gees in  Hong  Kong. 

In  submitting  this  resolution,  I  am 
honored  to  be  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  deputy  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Humphrey],  by  my  good  friend,  the 
very  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  by  the  very  able 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  and  by  the  very  distinguished 
Senator     from     South     Dakota      [Mr. 

MUNDTl. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  press  accounts  of  the  ma^s 
influx  of  Chinese  refugees  into  Hong 
Kong  and  by  the  heartrending  stories 
about  the  many  thousands  of  refugees 
who  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Red 
China  because  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  Hong  Kong  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions and  sustenance  for  refugees  in  such 
large  numbers. 

When  the  American  press  printed  a 
photograph  of  a  refugee  girl  sobbing  her 
heart  out  because  she  was  about  to  be 
returned,  the  American  people  respond- 
ed overnight  with  thousands  of  offers  of 
adoption.  Our  people  want  to  help  in 
this  tragic  situation.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  speaking  for  all  of  them  if  we  now 
commit  ourselves  to  a  generous  program 
of  assistance  to  the  Chinese  refugees 
now  fleeing  from  Communist  rule,  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
British  authorities. 

This  latest  outpouring  of  refugees  con- 
stitutes another  dramatic  demonstration 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  communism.  The 
British  administration  in  Hong  Kong 
has  already  granted  asylum  to  1,500,000 
refugees  from  Red  China  and.  by  and 
large,  it  has  up  until  now  pursued  a  gen- 
erous and  humane  refugee  policy.  But 
without  assistance  from  other  countries 
and  without  serious  possibility  of  reset- 
tlement in  other  countries,  there   is  a 
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physical  limit  to  the  number  of  refugees 
that  can  be  absorbed  by  Hong  Kong's 
tiny  territory. 

I  saw  something  of  the  Chinese  refu- 
gee problem  when  I  was  in  Hong  Kong 
a  year  ago.  The  British  authorities  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
housing  projects  and  schools,  retraining 
and  job  creation  projects  for  the  refu- 
gees. They  have  built  and  built  until 
there  is  pathetically  little  ground  left  for 
any  housing  projects  even  on  the  hill- 
sides of  Hong  Kong.  But  even  with  all 
this,  the  refugees  are  crowded  five  and 
six  in  a  single  room. 

Until  recent  weeks,  the  rate  of  influx 
has  averaged  about  100.000  refugees  a 
year,  or  just  over  8,000  per  month.  But 
2  weeks  ago,  this  river  of  human  refu- 
gees grew  into  a  flood,  which  poured  into 
Hong  Kong,  by  land  and  by  sea.  at  a  rate 
of  4.000  or  5.000  each  day. 

These  refugees  are  giving  up  their 
homes  and  are  fleeing  from  Communist 
rule,  in  part  because  they  are  himgry,  in 
part  because  they  are  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  even  more  severe  famine,  in 
part  because  they  do  not  wish  to  live  any 
longer  imder  that  regime  of  coercion  and 
oppression  and  hunger. 

Many  of  the  refugees  make  their  ways 
to  Hong  Kong  under  perilous  conditions 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Commu- 
nist border  authorities.  But  the  evi- 
dence is  that,  for  some  strange  reason, 
the  Communists  have  eased  up  on  their 
border  controls,  so  that  people  who  wish 
to  leave  for  Hong  Kong  could  do  so.  This 
morning's  news  indicates  that  the  Com- 
munist authorities  have  reconsidered 
their  position,  and  are  now  tightening 
up  their  controls  at  the  Hong  Kong  fron- 
tier. 

Apparently  the  Commiaiists  are  now 
worried  over  the  political  implications 
of  this  mass  outflow  of  refugees.  And 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  worried,  be- 
cause nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates 
the  failure  of  the  Communist  regime  and 
the  scope  of  jxjpular  dissaffection  in- 
side Red  China. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  authorities  In 
Hong  Kong  have  been  confronted  with 
the  heartbreaking  problem.  Hong  Kong 
cannot  possibly  accommodate  an  influx 
of  more  than  100.000  refugees  a  month. 
And,  as  the  British  authorities  have 
pointed  out,  if  they  did  accommodate 
them  this  month,  next  month  there 
would  be  twice  that  number  clamoring 
for  admission.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, they  have  endeavored  to  strike 
a  compromise,  granting  asylum  to  those 
who  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  they 
have  suffered  political  persecution  or  are 
in  danger  of  suffering  political  persecu- 
tion, but  returning  all  those  who  cross 
the  border  with  permits  or  who  have  fled 
from  China  for  reasons  that  are  consid- 
ered primarily  economic.  Applying 
these  criteria,  the  British  administration 
has  been  returning  under  guard  as 
many  as  4.000  refugees  per  day,  some  of 
them  caught  in  the  frontier  area,  some 
of  them  rounded  up  from  the  hillsides 
and  teeming  refugee  quarters  of  Hong 
Kong. 

The  trouble  with  this  criterion  is  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp 
dividing    line    between    those    refugees 


who  seek  sanctuary  for  political  reasons 
and  those  who  flee  for  primarily  eco- 
nomic reasons.  The  fact  is,  that  every 
political  refugee,  whether  in  Eurojie  or 
in  the  Far  East,  reaches  the  big  decision 
to  give  up  his  home  and  his  homeland 
because  of  a  combination  of  reasons — 
political,  economic,  social,  and  others. 
However  these  reasons  may  be  weighted 
in  any  individual  case,  it  all  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  people  become  refugees 
because  they  find  life  under  communism 
intolerable. 

Many  of  these  so-called  economic 
refugees  have  wept  bitterly  at  the  point 
of  being  returned.  Others  have  offered 
physical  resistance.  Still  others  have 
jumped  from  moving  trucks  to  escape 
from  their  British  guards.  And  the 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  sympathizing 
with  the  plight  of  these  newly  arrived 
refugees  are  apparently  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  protect  them  and  to 
prevent  their  capture  by  the  British 
police.  Yesterday,  for  example,  it  was 
reported  that  refugee  families  shoved 
their  children  into  the  paths  of  trucks 
loaded  with  refugees  being  returned  to 
mainland  China. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  British 
administration  in  Hong  Kong,  because  I 
know  how  heavy  the  burden  has  been 
and  how  truly  generous  and  humane 
their  attitude  has  been  until  now.  I  feel 
constrained  to  say.  however,  that  I  have 
been  worried  by  certain  press  items  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  Involuntary 
repatriation. 

According  to  one  report,  a  group  of 
soldiers  who  had  come  over  in  their 
uniforms  were  returned  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  authorities.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that,  however  lax  the  border  of- 
ficials were  when  these  soldiers  escaped, 
the  soldiers  will  certainly  be  confronted 
with  harsh  punishment  on  their  return. 

According  to  another  report,  one  of 
the  refugees  recently  sent  back  had  been 
in  Hong  Kong  several  years.  When  his 
wife  and  child  crossed  the  frontier  re- 
cently to  join  him,  the  entire  family 
was  roimded  up  £ind  returned. 

Perhaps  such  individual  tragedies  are 
unavoidable  when  so  many  thousands  of 
people  are  involved  and  when  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  are  so  harried  and 
exhausted. 

Rather  than  complain  from  the  side- 
lines about  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  British  authorities  in  Hong  Kong. 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
must  first  recognize,  in  far  more  gen- 
erous measure,  our  own  responsibilities 
in  the  Chinese  refugee  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  of  ref- 
ugees from  communism  is  the  collective 
responsibility  of  the  free  world,  and 
it  should  be  recognized  as  such.  And 
because  of  the  great  power  and  wealth 
of  the  United  States  in  the  free  world 
community,  this  responsibility  is  pre- 
eminently our  own. 

I  believe  that  we  have  done  our  share 
in  coping  with  the  postwar  refugee  sit- 
uation in  Europe,  with  the  Hungarian 
refugee  situation,  and  with  the  Arab 
refugee  situation;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong.  I  feel 
we  have  permitted  the  British  adminis- 
tration to  carry  an  exceedingly  heavy 
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burden  with  comparatively  little  Amer- 
ican assistance.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  obliged  to  take  such 
stringent  measures  today. 

In  the  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  of  the  International  Committee  on 
European  Migration,  it  has  traditionally 
been  estimated  that  a  fair  share  for  the 
United  States  stands  at  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion. I  should  like  to  propose.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  ^his  is  part  of  the  purpose 
of  my  res<<lution — that  we  apply  the 
same  criterion  to  the  refugee  situation 
in  Hong  Kong.  I  should  further  like  to 
propose  that  we  take  a  series  of  meas- 
ures, within  the  framework  of  existing 
legislation,  designed  to  alleviate  this 
tragic  situation. 

I  believe  the  proposals  contained  in 
my  resolution  are  realistic,  that  they 
represent  a  minimum  rather  than  a 
maximum,  that  these  proposals  are 
within  our  means,  and  that  they  could, 
if  implemented,  give  effective  assistance 
to  our  British  friends  and  help  them  to 
keep  the  doors  to  freedom  as  generously 
ajar  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  within  the  past  several  weeks 
scores  of  thousands  of  Chinese  refugees  from 
Communist  China  have  been  pouring  Into 
Hong  Kong  by  land  and  by  sea;  and 

Whereas  the  British  Administration  In 
Hong  Kong,  which  has  already  granted  asy- 
Ixim  to  1,500,000  refugees  from  Red  China, 
and  which  has  heretofore  pursued  a  generous 
and  humane  refugee  policy.  Is  now  turning 
back  large  numbers  of  refugees  because  It 
finds  It  physically  impossible  to  receive,  ac- 
commodate, and  arrange  resettlement  for  the 
5.000  refugees  who  are  dally  seeking  asylum 
In  Hong  Kong;  and 

Whereas  this  mass  outpouring  of  refugees 
constitutes  another  dramatic  demonstration 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  refugees  from 
communism  should  Ideally  be  treated  as  the 
collective  responsibility  of  the  free  world; 
and 

Whereas  human,  moral,  and  political  con- 
siderations all  demand  that  the  free  world 
apply  the  most  liberal  and  generous  criteria 
In  granting  asylum  to  all  those  who  seek 
sanctuary  from  Communist  terror  and  op- 
pression: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  the  sense  of  the 
Senate — 

(1)  That  the  administration.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  British  authorities,  should  con- 
vene a  conference  of  nations  Interested  in 
the  Chinese  refugee  problem,  based  on  the 
concept  that  this  problem  should  be  treated 
as  a  collective  responsibility  of  the  free 
world; 

( 2 )  That  the  President  use  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Public  Law  86-648  to 
parole  Into  this  country  5.000  Chinese  refu- 
gees In  Hong  Kong,  giving  preference  to  fam- 
ily reunion  cases,  to  those  who  have  already 
applied  for  admission  to  the  United  SUtes. 
and  to  professionals,  Ep>eclallsts,  and  skilled 
workers  who  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  American  society; 


(3)  That  the  question  of  resettling  Chi- 
nese refugees  in  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  be  raised  at  the  conference  proposed 
In  paragraph  1; 

(4)  That,  In  addition,  the  American  dele- 
gation be  instructed  to  raise  the  question 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  OAS  In 
the  hope  that  each  of  the  member  States  will 
agree  to  accept  a  small  but  significant  quota 
of  Chinese  refugees; 

(5)  That  to  help  the  British  In  Hong  Kong 
cope  with  the  Immediate  pressure  of  this 
vast  new  refugee  Influx,  the  President  should 
Immediately  make  available  to  the  British 
authorities  In  Hong  Kong  whatever  quantity 
of  American  surplus  food  these  authorities 
may  consider  necessary; 

(6)  That,  in  Ine  with  the  one-third  for- 
mula that  has  become  customary  in  the 
financing  of  United  Nations  and  interna- 
tional refugee  projects,  the  United  States 
should  assume  responsibility  for  onp-thlrd 
of  the  cost  of  the  Chinese  refugee  program 
In  Hong  Kong,  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  funds  that  have  already  been  made  avail- 
able for  appropriation,  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  19G1,  as  amended. 

(7)  That  at  the  conference  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1,  the  American  delegation  be 
Instructed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  resettlement  of  a  portion  of 
the  Hong  Kong  refugees  in  some  of  the  un- 
populated Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  leiis- 
Ing  these  Islands,  if  possible,  on  a  lon^-term 
basis,  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  refugees  resettled  will  re- 
tain Chinese  nationality; 

(8)  That,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  refugee 
crisis,  the  administration  should  make  avail- 
able American  military  transports  for  the 
purpose  of  resettling  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist China  in  Taipei  or  in  the  Americas  or 
on  unpopulated  Pacific  islands; 

(9)  That,  to  support  the  mass  resettlement 
program  In  Taiwan  which  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government  has  now  proposed,  the 
administration  should  substanti.nlly  increase 
Its  surplus  food  program  in  Taiwan  and 
should  offer  to  meet  half  the  cost  of  resettle- 
ment and  rehabilitation,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $50  million,  this  money  also  to  be  taken 
from  the  funds  that  have  already  been  n^ade 
available  for  appropriation,  on  a  discretionary 
btwis,  under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  .As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 

(10)  That  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
entire  program,  the  administration  should 
use,  and  if  necessary  expand,  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  Far  Eastern  refugee  program 
of  the  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  voluntary  agencies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield, 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  initiative 
and  his  leadership  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  He  was  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate as  to  invite  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues to  join  him.  if  they  desired  to  do 
so,  in  the  submission  of  the  resolution; 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  believe  his  proposal  is  very  much 
needed;  and  I  propose  to  do  my  part  in 
seeing  that  what  it  calls  for — which  I 
believe  is  very  much  needed — is  done. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  \/ill  yield  to 
me.  let  me  say  that  I,  too,  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  initiative  in  sub- 
mitting the  resolution,  which  I  have 
been  very  happy  to  join  in  sponsoring. 
In  fact,  the  resolution  pretty  well  car- 


ries out  part  of  the  suggestions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
and  I  made  last  Tuesday 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes ;  It  does. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  news  from  Taipei  that  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Government  was 
willing  to  accept  many  of  the  refugees 
from  Hona:  Kong.  But  the  resolution 
Roes  further,  and  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  or  conference  to 
deal  with  the  refugee  problem,  in  ti-ying 
to  work  out  an  overall  arrangement  so 
that  these  refugees  can  receive  equitable 
and  humanitarian  treatment. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  accept  5,000  of  these 
refugees  from  Hong  Kong.  I  am  sure 
our  countrj'  will  be  happy  to  open  its 
ai-ms  to  these  unhappy  refugees  from 
Communist  China.  So  far  as  my  own 
State  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
most  happy  to  welcome  its  share  of  them. 
Our  State  has  some  distinguished  Amer- 
icans of  Chinese  ancestry;  they  are 
splendid  citizens.  So  we  would  welcome 
additional  members  of  this  group. 

The  resolution  emphasizes  the  point 
that  we  should  expedite  the  action,  in 
terms  of  arriving  at  all  possible  pro- 
cedures designed  to  attain  the  end  in 
view,  .so  as  to  make  food  available  not 
only  to  Hong  Kong,  but  also  to  Taipei 
and  to  all  other  countries  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  prcrram. 

I  am  ylad  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  had  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record,  because  it  seems  to  me  the  reso- 
lution should  be  acted  on  with  expedition 
by  the  .Senate. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  measure. 
The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate:  and  I  hope  that  within  the  week 
the  Senate  will  act  affirmatively  on  the 
resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  the  resolution  calls  for 
a  manifestation  of  good  faith  insofar 
as  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world  are  concerned. 

The  resolution  demonstrates  our  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  British,  who  are 
confronted  with  this  specific  problem. 
All  that  we  ask  is  cooperation  by  the 
British  in  not  barring  the  door  to  free- 
dom to  these  peoi  le,  who  are  escaping 
from  the  dungeon  of  communism,  and  in 
not  condemning  the  refugees  who  al- 
ready have  left  Red  China  or  those  who 
may  leave  in  the  future  to  the  certain 
death  which  would  face  them  if  they 
were  returned  to  the  mainland. 

We  a.sk  the  British  to  be  patient  un- 
til the  purposes  of  the  resolution  can  be 
implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
a  headline  appearing  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  headline  is  followed  by 
the  byline  of  Robert  H.  Estabrook.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  item  to  which  I 
refer  is  a  news  article  or  amounts  to 
editorial  comment.  However,  I  am  not 
particularly  concerned  as  to  which  is  the 
case. 

The  headline  is:  "British  Reply  to 
MuNDT :  Put  Up  or  Shut  Up." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  we  in  the  West  understand, 
and  I  do  not  resent  its  use.  It  is  the  kind 
of  straightforward  talk  that  should  be 
used  among  English-speaking  people. 
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So  I  submit  that  under  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  those 
of  us  who  are  associated  with  him  in  the 
.submission  of  the  amendment  and  he. 
him.self,  propose  to  "put  up";  we  propose 
to  provide  this  additional  assistance  and 
we  propose  to  provide  cooperation. 

So  in  reply  to  the  British  ofiBcials  who 
made  the  statement  about  my  allegation 
ihat  they  were  forcing  the  refugees  to 
engage  in  suicidal  attempts,  by  pushing 
them  back  into  Red  China,  I  submit  to 
Colonial  Secretary  Reginald  Maudling. 
whom  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet,  and  to  anyone  else  who  joined 
in  directing  the  statemt  nt  to  me,  that  we 
have  now  "put  up";  and  now  it  is  up  to 
the  British  to  cooperate,  or  else  to  stand 
condemned  before  world  opinion  for  a 
shocking  disregard  of  the  equities  and 
the  humanities  involved. 

We  are  willing  to  "put  up."  We  ask 
the  British  to  cooperate  and  to  keep 
open  the  door  to  freedom,  and  not  to 
condemn  these  refugees  to  certain  death. 

If  the  British  will  do  that,  I  am  sure 
that  they  and  the  Americans,  working 
together,  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
aiding  these  unfortunate  escapees,  who 
are  running  away  from  godless  commu- 
nism and  ai-e  seeking  freedom. 

I  hope  that  in  the  meantime  the  Brit- 
ish officials  will  not  countenance  the 
return  by  force  of  a  single  refugee  to  tlie 
certain  death  awaiting  such  refugees  if 
they  are  compelled  to  leave  Hong  Kong 
and  return  to  the  dungeoaof  Red  China. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Will  yield  to  me,  let  me  say  that  my  col- 
league [Mr.  MuNDTl  has,  with  his  cus- 
tomary clarity,  expressed  exceedingly 
well  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  challenge 
which  the  people  of  the  free  world  need 
to  meet  head  on  If  people  are  forced 
either  by  political  conditions  or  by  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  flee  Red  China,  I 
believe  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  try 
to  find  food  for  them  and  try  to  find 
for  them  a  place  where  they  can  go. 

Ina.smuch  as  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Government  in  Formosa  has  indicated 
its  readiness  to  receive  many  of  these 
refugees,  I  believe  we  should  join  in  sup- 
plying the  necessary  food  until  the 
refugees  can  be  located. 

Certainly,  that  would  be  one  of  the 
best  uses  of  the  so-called  food-for-pcace 
program  that  has  been  proposed. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  it 
Is  possible,  in  any  mass  movement  of 
people,  to  have  an  infiltration  of  Com- 
munists. I  would  assume,  of  course,  that 
proper  steps  would  be  taken  to  screen 
the  refugees,  to  be  sure  there  were  no 
agents  or  provocateurs  among  them.  I 
think  those  in  charge  of  a  program  like 
this  should  also  take  steps  to  guard 
against  black  marketing.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  fact  that  when  large 
quantities  of  food  or  other  products  are 
made  available,  even  though  most  per- 
sons involved  may  have  honest  motives, 
people  can  engage  in  black  marketing 
in  those  goods. 

With  those  two  cautions,  the  need  for 
protection  against  infiltration  of  Red 
agents  and  against  the  possibility  of 
black  marketing,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 


food-for-peace  program  be  utilized  to 
give  assistance  to  persons  who  are  trying 
to  get  out  of  Red  China,  In  fact,  the 
desperation  of  their  movement  reflects 
the  love  they  have  for  a  different  kind 
of  system  than  the  one  under  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  live. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  submission  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  feel  privileged  in  joining  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  been  somewhat  concerned  as  to 
what  our  duty  was  toward  the  starving 
of  China. 

I  have  felt  it  would  be  inadvisable  for 
us  to  send  food  to  China  for  distribution 
in  that  country,  because  there  was  no 
means  by  which  we  could  control  its  dis- 
tribution. There  was  always  the  prob- 
ability— indeed,  almost  the  certainty — 
that  the  Chinese  would  use  our  food  as 
a  political  weapon  against  us. 

The  migration  from  China,  stimulated 
at  least  in  part  by  mass  hunger,  puts  a 
different  aspect  upon  the  problem.  In 
the  first  place,  as  previous  speakers  have 
said,  it  is  clear  evidence  of  the  breakdown 
not  only  of  the  Chinese  system  of  agri- 
culture, but  the  Chinese  system  of  indus- 
try and  the  heartless  way  in  which  they 
have  treated  their  people. 

It  also  permits  us  to  demonstrate  oiu- 
humanitarian  desires  by  feeding  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  people,  taking 
care  of  a  considerable  number  of  refu- 
gees, and  doing  so  outside  of  the  control 
of  Communist  China. 

I  think  the  program  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  suggested  is  both 
humanitarian  in  its  nature  and  very 
practical  in  its  application,  and  I  hope 
It  may  be  speedily  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  and  put  into 
effect. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  hsis 
made  a  great  contribution.  We  are  very 
much  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  DODD  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DouGLAsl.  both  distinguished  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  and 
Mr.  Case],  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
for  their  support  and  their  encourage- 
ment. I  am  confident  this  resolution 
will  be  favorably  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  get  to  it  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
I  think  it  is  an  urgent  matter  and  that 
we  should  proceed  with  it.  I  hope  the 
leadership  will  help  us  do  so. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FROM  UN- 
USED FARM  LANDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  need  of 
outdoor  recreation  suid  how  it  can  be 
met.  to  a  great  extent,  by  developing  fa- 
cilities on  our  Nation's  farm  smd  ranch 
lands. 

The  crying  demand  for  the  out  of 
doors  is  encountered  wherever  we  go. 
Public   recreational   facilities  In   many 


areas  are  already  overtaxed.  Attend- 
ance at  our  National  Parks  has  sur- 
passed even  the  most  liberal  projections 
made  a  decade  ago.  Last  year  102  mil- 
lion people  visited  our  national  forests, 
an  increase  of  340  percent  in  10  years. 

The  pressures  on  these  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities  will  continue  to  grow 
as  our  population  grows  and  our  people 
have  more  free  time. 

In  seeking  the  out  of  doors,  most  peo- 
ple seek  simple  pleasures — they  want  to 
hike,  drive,  picnic,  fish,  and  swim. 
Others  want  to  hunt  and  camp,  go  boat- 
ing and  waterskiing.  Sites  on  which  to 
carry  out  these  activities  are  limited. 
They  will  become  more  limited  as  our 
population  increases. 

This  is  a  problem,  and,  indeed,  a  seri- 
ous one.  Fortunately,  we  have  much 
privately-owned  land  that  can  be  de- 
veloped for  recreational  purposes.  That 
land  now  lies  in  the  farms,  ranches,  and 
woodlands  tliat  make  up  three-fourths 
of  our  land  area — land  that  is  presently 
producing  more  food  and  fiber  than  we 
can  use  at  home  and  market  abroad. 
Why  not  ease  both  situations  somewhat 
by  taking  land  out  of  the  production  of 
food  and  putting  it  to  recreational  uses? 

This  would  accomplish  far  more  than 
just  a  reduction  in  surplus  crops.  It 
would  mean  that  recreational  areas  could 
be  developed  near  our  highly  populated 
urban  complexes  where  the  need  is  the 
greatest.  It  would  mean  a  new  source 
of  revenue  for  the  farmer  and  more 
business  in  hard-pressed  rural  arests.  It 
would  create  new  job  opportunities. 

Converting  farmland  to  recreation 
areas  is  not  something  new  or  untried. 
It  has  already  met  success  in  many  areas 
where  enterprising  landowners  or  organ- 
izations have  seen  the  need.  It  can  be 
as  simple  as  a  farm  pond  stocked  with 
fish  and  opened  to  the  public  on  a  fee 
basis,  or  as  extensive  as  a  small  water- 
shed project  lake,  encompassing  several 
hundred  acres,  developed  for  use  by 
thousands  of  people  a  year  who  desire  to 
boat.  fish,  swim,  and  camp. 

The  trouble  with  these  enterprises — 
successful  as  they  are — is  that  they  are 
too  few  in  number.  Outdoor  recreation 
can  be  a  major  product  of  American 
farmland,  but  help  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  if  we  are  to  even  come 
near  filling  the  need. 


HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  our  Nation  s 
senior  citizens,  whose  problems  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  talk  but  little  action. 
Specifically,  I  am  concerned  today  with 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  health 
care  for  our  aged. 

That  this  problem  does  exist  is  no 
longer  a  matter  for  debate,  even  by  op- 
ponents of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  for 
it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  health 
of  our  elderly  is  indeed  a  serious  problem, 
deserving  nationwide  attention.  The 
rise  in  hospital  costs  from  an  average 
of  $9.39  per  day  in  1946  to  $32.28  per  day 
In  1960;  the  higher  incidence  of  hospital 
use  by  the  aged,  which  is  about  2^2  times 
that  of  the  below -65  group;  the  longer 
periods  of  hospital  care  required  by  the 
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aged;  the  difQculty  of  obtaining  adequate 
low-C06t  health  insurance;  all  these 
factors,  combined  with  the  low  incomes 
of  those  over  65,  act  to  place  our  senior 
citizens  in  a  very  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion, to  say  the  very  least.  For  the  typ- 
ical aged  couple,  attempting  to  live  on  an 
income  of  less  than  $2,500  per  year,  is 
simply  not  in  the  position  to  pay  the 
large  medical  bills  which  threaten  them 
more  and  more  as  they  grow  older.  No, 
Mr.  President,  clearly  the  issue  is  no 
longer  one  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
problem,  but  the  issue  is  one  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  this  situation. 

In  1960.  as  Senators  know,  one  at- 
tempt at  the  solution  of  this  problem 
was  made.  I  am.  of  course,  referring 
to  the  Kerr-Mills  legislation,  which,  it 
is  asserted  in  some  quarters,  is  providing 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  the  facts  show  just 
the  opposite — that  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram is  not  doing  the  job.  For  instead 
of  creating  an  oixierly,  systematic  meth- 
od of  providing  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged,  we  have  created  a  potpourri 
of  programs;  a  race  in  which  a  few  of 
the  participants  run  the  full  length  of 
the  course,  some  of  the  participants  cut 
the  comers  and  end  up  running  half 
the  distance,  and  a  majority  of  partici- 
pants do  not  run  at  all.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  we  have  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  today  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
legislation,  in  which  only  21  of  the 
States,  as  of  October  1961,  were  provid- 
ing medical  assistance  programs,  and  in 
which  during  the  month  of  January 
1962,  three  States  were  making  92  per- 
cent of  the  payments  made  under  the 
program.  Clearly,  such  a  program  is 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  senior  citizens.  Something 
else  is  needed. 

It  has  often  been  charged  by  certain 
elements  in  our  society  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  is  socialistic;  that  it  will 
lead  to  exorbitant  taxation  and  ever- 
increasing  coverage.  If  I  believed  that 
such  allegations  were  true,  I  would  not 
have  become  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  bill.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
King-Anderson  measure  is  far  from 
being  socialized  medicine.  Hospitals 
are  not  to  be  nationalized;  doctors  are 
not  to  be  paid  by  the  Government;  free- 
dom of  choice  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  hospital  or  physician  will  not  be  im- 
paired; and  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship, which  has  been  so  imp>ortant  in  our 
system  of  medicine,  will  not  be  endan- 
gered. In  fact,  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
unlike  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  does  not  even 
provide  for  payment  of  doctor's  services, 
nor  does  it  provide  the  extensive,  expen- 
sive all-encompassing  medical  care 
which  the  States  may  provide  under  the 
open-end  system  of  Kerr-Mills.  On  the 
contrary,  the  King-Anderson  proposal  is 
merely  a  means  by  which  the  elderly  can 
meet  the  expenses  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing-home care  in  a  dignified  manner, 
through  their  contributions  to  social  se- 
curity; contributions  which  will  be  at 
the  most  $17.60  per  year  for  a  worker 
making  $5,200  per  year  or  more.  This  is  a 
small  cost  indeed  for  the  knowledge  that 
one's  old  age  will  not  be  spent  under- 
going  humiliating   means   tests,   doing 


without  needed  medical  care,  or  being 
forced  to  sell  possessions  earned  through 
many  years  of  labor  in  order  to  meet 
the  cost  of  medical  bills. 

But,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  you 
are  well  aware  of  these  facts,  and  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  crucial  time 
comes — when  we  must  decide  whether 
or  not  we  shall  move  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation— this  august  body  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  making  the  decision  whicli  will 
help  our  senior  citizens  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  their  years  of  labor,  and  allow 
them  to  enjoy  in  peace  and  security  the 
rest  earned  by  them  through  many  years 
of  toil. 


SILVER    ANNIVERSARY    OF    SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  today  is 
a  special  day — a  day  which  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  Just  25  years  ago  on  May 
24,  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  social 
security  system  was  constitutional. 

This  was  a  glorious  day  25  years  ago, 
for  it  meant  that  Americans  had  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  her  elderly  citizens; 
that  America  was  concerned  about  her 
aged;  and  that  America  was  the  humane 
country  that  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
lieved her  to  be. 

Our  great  Nation  has  vastly  Krown 
during  the  past  quarter  century  when  the 
greatest  tribunal  of  a  free  society,  the 
Supreme  Court,  handed  down  this  his- 
tory-making decision.  We  have  seen  our 
country  in  the  throes  of  a  devastating 
Second  World  War ;  we  have  seen  her  on 
the  battlefields  of  Korea;  and  we  have 
seen  her  cross  the  threshold  of  space, 
and  now  search  for  answers  to  greater 
mysteries  in  the  heavens.  During  this 
quarter  century  when  many  American 
lives  were  lost  in  the  field  of  battle,  we 
still  have  seen  our  population  grow  and 
explode. 

Today,  every  day,  1,000  people  are 
added  to  ranks  of  the  aged — that  is,  those 
65  and  over.  We  now  have  17,500.000 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
who  are  65  and  older.  Five  years  from 
now.  there  will  be  20  million,  and  by  1972, 
there  will  be  23  million. 

This  is  a  blessing — not  a  curse.  And, 
thank  God,  our  Congress  and  Senators 
of  a  quarter  century  ago  had  the  fore- 
sight to  establish  a  program  which  would 
allow  oui-  senior  citizens  to  live  in  respect 
and  dignity  in  their  twilight  years,  when 
perhaps  they  no  longer  would  be  able  to 
work,  or  when  they  might  wish  to  step 
aside  and  make  available  a  job  for  a 
young  man  so  he  could  provide  for  his 
young  family. 

Thank  God  the  Congress  of  25  years 
ago  realized  the  need  to  allay  the  fears 
of  our  aged  who  felt  they  no  longer  were 
wanted  or  needed. 

Today,  I  regret  to  see  that  half  of  the 
persons  over  65  living  alone  have  le.ss 
than  $1,000  per  year  income  and  half 
the  couples  over  65  have  less  than  $2,500 
in  income.  From  this  fact  is  seems  to  me 
that  these  senior  citizens  are  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  merely  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 


Two  years  before  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  social 
security  system,  opponents  of  the  pro- 
gram said  its  establishment  would  turn 
us  to  socialism.  Bugaboos  were  raised 
.such  as  the  one  that  we  would  all  have 
to  wear  our  social  security  numbers 
tattooed  on  us.  They  said  then  that 
social  security  was  a  cruel  hoax. 

The  country  was  told  social  security 
would  destroy  life  insurance  and  stop 
the  growth  of  private  pensions  plans  and 
annuities.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  all  of 
these  have  grown. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits began  ir.  1940.  During  the  next  20 
years  the  number  of  workers  in  private 
pension  and  deferred  profit-sharing 
lilans  grew  from  4  million  to  22  million. 
The  number  of  annuities  in  effect  rose 
from  1 '  2  million  to  6  million.  Life  in- 
surance grew  from  $115  billion  to  $586 
billion.  Life  insurance  per  family  grew 
from  $2,700  to  $10,200. 

Ihere  is  no  mistake  that  the  social 
security  program  has  made  Americans 
insurance  and  pension  conscious.  It  has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  private  and 
company  pension  programs  and  boomed 
the  insurance  business.  It  is  a  base  upon 
which  tiiose  who  are  able  are  encouraged 
t-o  build. 

Under  social  security,  a.ssistance  has 
been  given  to  the  handicapped,  the  dis- 
abled, the  blind.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  just  recently  held  hearings 
on  a  bill  to  provide  greater  benefits  for 
tliese  people,  and  I  am  proud  today  to 
have  just  introduced  four  amendments 
to  assist  our  blind  citizens  in  this 
country. 

Undoubtedly,  becau.se  of  social  se- 
curity the  welfare  costs  have  been  re- 
duced since  our  elderly  are  able  to  better 
provide  for  themselves  under  social  se- 
curity. 

My  colleague."!,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
had  the  foresight  to  institute  our  social 
security  program,  and.  moreover.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American,  for  only  in 
America  are  the  social  ills  of  a  great  and 
free  .society  solved  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  democracy  speaks  with 
a  loud  and  free  voice. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   10  A.M. 
TOxMORROW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  under  the 
order  of  Tue.sday,  May  22,  1962,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
May  25,  1962,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24.  1962: 

U.S.  CnicviT  Judge 
Oliver   Seth,    of   New   Mexico,   to    be   U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  10th  circuit,  vice  Sam  G. 
Brat  ton,  retired. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the    Regular   Army  of   the   United 
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states  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307; 

To  be  major  general,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Achilles  Lacy  Tynes,  018916, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  tiie  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447; 

To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Hedges  For-sce.  OI82G3. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  William  Clark.  O4I908, 
U  S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren.  021992, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Abner  Richardson,  3d 
029906,  U-S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  John  Meyer,  019147, 
US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Heber  Lipscomb 
019371,U.S  Army. 

Brig  Gen.  George  Allen  Carver.  019122. 
U  S    Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Thomas  Unger. 
020734.  Army  of  the  United  States  ilieuten- 
ant  colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brie;.  Gen.  WUllam  Hutcheson  Craig 
019526,  US    Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Stafford  Eckhardt 
019766.U.S   Army. 

Brig  Gen.  John  Joseph  Lane.  019021,  US 
Army. 

Brie.  Gen.  Achilles  La:y  Tynes,  018916. 
Medical  Corps.  US  Army. 

Brig.  Gen  John  Frederick  Thorlln,  019067 
US    Army. 

Brig  Gen.  David  Parker  Gibbs  019189 
US    Army. 

Brig  Gen  Roland  Haddawav  del  Mar 
029917,  US    Army. 

Brig  Gen  William  Allen  Harris.  018976 
US    Army. 

Brig.  Gen  Harry  Lester  Hillyard.  019524, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Arm  y ) . 

Brig  Gen  Frank  Joseph  Sackton.  030553. 
Army  of  th?  United  States  (colunel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Hugh  McClellan  Exton.  019780. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S 
Army  i . 

Brig  Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand. 
033736,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant  colonel.   U.S.   Army) 

Brig  Gen  Norman  Basil  Edwards,  019936. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U£. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Eugene  Albert  Salet.  030790. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S 
Army)  . 

Brl  T  Gen  Robert  Geortre  FereUBson, 
O202C7,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U  S    Army  i  . 

Brig  Gen  Austin  Wortham  Betts.  019373. 
U  S   Army. 

Brig  Gen.  William  Pelham  Yarborough 
020362.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S   Army  I  . 

Brig  Gen.  Douglass  Phillip  Quandt. 
020605,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,   U.S.   Army). 

Brig  Gen  Edward  Leon  Rowny.  023744. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  William  Oberbeck. 
020569,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Samuel  Edward  Gee.  019251. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Harry  Jacob  Lemley.  Jr  .  019756, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Bllllngslea,  020367. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Herndon  Critz,  019786, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Howard  Skeldon,  O2083I. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

To  he  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Donald  Gilbert  Grothatis,  020221,  U.S 
Army, 

Col.  Allen  Thomas  Stanwlx-Hay,  05I759. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Daniel  Hlnes,  038900.  U.S   Armv. 

Col.  WllUam  Leslie  Calhoun,  042664,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Arthur  Goshorn,  031465,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  Pierce  Jacobs,  031556,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Kelley  Benjamin  Lemmon.  Jr.,  020816, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army  I . 

Col.  Allen  Douglas  Hulse,  021238,  Army  of 
the  United  St.ates  (lieutenant  colonel,  Unit- 
ed States  Army) . 

Col.  Frank  Carter  Norvell,  OI9471,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Hall  Safford,  020244,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  David  Torrey,  Jr  ,  020217,  U.S 
Army. 

Col.  George  Madison  Jones,  019965,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Nelson  Sibley.  021277,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  Edward  Pickett,  021938.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U-S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Lawrence  Bern.ard  Markev,  038826. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Gottfried  Gramzow.  030735,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  Shannon  Davison,  022051, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Bradford  Smith,  022113,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US  Army). 

Col.  Steve  Archie  Chappuis,  O20899,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U  S   Army  i  . 

Col.  Eads  Graham  Hardaway.  020855,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel", 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Kenneth  Joe  Hodson,  043268,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U  S  Army) . 

Col.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  023001.  Army 
rf  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US.  Army  I. 

CjI.  B  J  Leon  Hlrshorn,  05I762.  U.S 
Army. 

Col.  Kenneth  Irwin  Curtis.  019790,  U.S 
Army. 

Col.  Roland  Bennett  Anderson,  021108. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S  Army) . 

Col.  Lawrence  Edward  Schlanser,  019886. 
U  S  Army. 

Col,  Robert  Runyan  Llnvill,  040305.  Army 
of  the  Unlt/ed  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army  ^ 

Col  Stanley  Lauriston  Harding,  Oo  ,134. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel U  S  Army) . 

Col.  Patrick  Francis  Cassidy,  032809,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U  .S  Army 

Col  Frank  Milton  Izenour,  021263.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U  S   Army  )  . 

Col  John  Gilbert  Turner.  031414.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Gordon  Talmage  Kimbrell,  020851, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  .Army) . 

Col.  Clarence  Carl  Haug.  019736,  U.S. 
Armv. 

Col.  William  Braden  Latta.  021119.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.   Army). 


Col.  Charles  Robert  Meyer.  020762, 
Army  of  tlie  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Kenneth  McConnick,  031982, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Justin  WilUam  StoU,  030483,  UJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Bernard  Sanders  Waterman.  018746, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Melville  Brown  Cobum,  019973,  U.S. 
Army. 

Cul.  Fillmore  Kennady  Mearns.  021106. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Thomas  Corley.  021325,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Clifton  Dalrymple,  031509,  UJS. 
Army 

Col.  Raymond  John  Harvey,  020116,  V£ 

Army. 

Col.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr  ,  021090,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel", 
U.S.  Army  ] . 

Tlie  following-named  officer  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447; 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Robert  Ludwig  Schulz.  042115,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  f onowlng-r.amed  otHcers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  32©9: 

To  be  major 
Cosby.  Warren  G.,  065710. 
Hackett.  Edward  J.,  082019. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  heutenants 
A.im  Jdt,  Ludvig  J..  087000. 
Atarahamson.  James  L.,  087001. 
Abr.Tm>on,  Lawrence.  091145. 
.^brams,  Harry  C,  087002. 
AcutT.  Joseph  D,,  086980. 
Adams.  Charles  M.,  3d,  085812. 
Adams.  Hunter  W..  085814. 
Adams   James  W.  R..  087003. 
Ad.mis.  Joseph  F.,  3d,  085815. 
.«Ldams.  Melvin  M.,  085816. 
Adams.  William  K..  085817. 
.■\damson.  Henry  K  ,  3d,  087004. 
Addison.  Charles  S  .  087991. 
Adel.mann,  Walter  J..  085818. 
.Adkins.  Kenton  L.,  091735. 
Acee.  Damon  W  ,  Jr.,  085819. 
Allies,  Craig  R  ,  085820. 
Albcrtson,  William  D  ,  085821. 
Allintrham.  Edger  R  ,  089669. 
Amidon    Bert  C  ,  085830. 
Anderson,  Barrie  W.,  085831. 
Anderson.  Frederick  D.,  087005. 
Anderson.  Jay  E.,  085832. 
Anderson,  Morris  D.,  085834 
Anderson,  Richard  J  ,  085835. 
Anderson,  Thomas  W..  090169. 
Anderson,  William  J.,  091150. 
Angolia.  John  R  .  085838. 
Anslinpcr.  Raymond  W.,  094985. 
Arbogast.  Alfred  A.,  Jr  ,  085840. 
Arflack,  Kenneth  B.,  088325. 
Argrett.  James  H.,  Jr.,  085842. 
Armistead.  John  W..  087996. 
Arrisgado.  Maurice  M..  087488. 
Aucoin,  .Alvln  S.,  085843. 
Austin,  Robert  E  ,  Jr.,  088328. 
Auyong.  Stephen  K   H..  085845. 
Ba;:duiiii£.  Edward.  087006. 
Ba:r,  Arthur  H  ,  Jr.,  087007. 
Baker.  David  G  ,  085848. 
Baker.  Dorsey  L  ,  087008. 
Baker.  Larrv  A  .  086989. 
Baldwin.  Alan  W  .  087009. 
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Baldwin.  Ronald  C,  087010. 
Ballenger.  Kenneth  D.,  088333. 
Ballenger,  Thomaa  H..  087011. 
Banyaa,  Michael.  088002. 
BarelM.  David  A.,  085849. 
Barmore,  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  085861. 
Harnett,  John  R.,  085855. 
Barnhart,  David  S..  094911. 
Barr,  Grady  W.,  086991. 
Barratt,   Richard  H..  085856. 
Barrett.  Peter  J.,  085857. 
Barrett.  Richard  J.,  085858. 
Harrington.  David,  085860. 
Barroe,  John  J.,  085861. 
Barry,  Robert  M.,  087012. 
Barton,  Charles  D.,  085864. 
Bassett.  Lowell  R.,  085865. 
Batcheler,  George  E..  085866. 
Bates.  John  H..  Jr..  085867. 
Baugh.  Raymond  C,  087014. 
Beach,  David  R..  085871. 
Beach.  Dwlght  E  .  Jr..  087015. 
Beal,  William  R.,  Jr.,  086993. 
Beale,  Robert  W  .  3d,  OB7016. 
Beard,  Charles  T  .  089930. 
Beard,  Louln   L,.  087017. 
Beasley.  John  D,.  3d.  085873. 
Beasley.  Rodney  S.,  091249. 
Bechthold.  Wayne  H.,  087018. 
Bechtler.  Alfred  N..  085876. 
Becker,  John  B.,  085877. 
Beech,  Gary  D.,  087019. 
Behle,  Edward  H..  085878. 
Behannon,  HoUls  P.,  086994. 
Bell.  Arlelgh  T..  Jr..  087020. 
Bell,  David  A..  065880. 
Bell,  Randall  W.,  087021. 
Benagh.  William  E.,  Jr.,  087023. 
Bennett.  Richard  C,  087028. 
Bennett,  Stuart  N.,  087024. 
Benson.  Frederick  S  ,  3d.  085883. 
Bentley,  Robert  O..  094272. 
Benwltz,  Richard  A.,  085883. 
Berg,  Dwayne  P..  086996. 
Bergeron.  Gary  P.,  086997. 
Berta,  Thomaa  L.,  085886. 
Bertlls,  Bertel  R.,  087025. 
Bertolett,  Craig  R.,  087026. 
Besson.  Frank  S  .  3d,  087027. 
Best,  David  M..  085888. 
Bettencourt,  Ronald  G.,  086889. 
Beurket,  Raymond  T.,  Jr.,  087038. 
Blchler,  Herman  J.,  091756. 
Bickford,  James  E..  089815. 
Blcknell,  Hilton  B..  065890. 
Biddle,  David  L.,  094987. 
Blrrane,  John  H..  085895. 
Blsbey,  Jay  B..  085896. 
Bishop,  Edward  L.,  0858W7. 
Bishop.  John  C,  085898. 
Blzic,  Peter,  Jr..  088008. 
Black.  Joe  D.,  088009. 
Blake,  Billy  N..  085900. 
Blank,  Richard  A  ,  Jr.,  088012. 
Blasco,  Andrew  P.,  085901. 
Blevlns.  Virgil  E..  085903. 
Boerschel,  August  P.,  085906. 
Boggs.  Haymon  H..  2d.  087029. 
Boginls.  James  W.,  082431. 
Bohl,  Robert  Y..  091555. 
Bohman,  Jack  E  .  087030. 
Bolick,  Thomas  G.,  087031. 
Bond.  John  A  ,  085908. 
Borlund,  Thomas  V.,  Jr.,  O87032. 
Boston.  Louis  J.,  085913. 
Boterf.  Chester  A..  Jr.,  085914. 
Bowen,  Guy  P.,  088579. 
Bowers,  Robert  F.,  087033. 
Bowser.  William  H.,  085916. 
Boyd,  James  R.,  085917. 
Boyd,  Thomas,  3d,  087034. 
Boyle,  Clarence  E..  085918. 
Boyle.  Conrad  L..  087035. 
Boyle.  Russell  T..  Jr..  087036. 
Bradley,  Bruce  R.,  087037. 
Bralthwalte.  David  A.,  085921. 
Branscome.  Dexter  A.,  3d,  086022. 
Brass,  Ronald  W..  087038. 
Bray,  Robert  F  ,  090397. 
Breeding.  Joel  W.,  091770. 
Breedlove,  Joe  J.,  085935. 
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Breen.  William  W.,  087039. 
Breslln.  Frederick  C,  085927. 
Bretsch,  Kenneth  P.,  090454. 
Breuel,  Albert  A.,  3d.  087040. 
Brlggs,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  087041. 
Brlgham.  Donald  P..  085929. 
Brokaw,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  091170. 
Broocke,  Nathan  I.,  087042. 
Brooks,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  085931. 
Brooks,  Lawrence  E.,  088593. 
Brooks,  Richard  L.,  Sr.,  094444. 
Broome,  Donald  P.,  088344. 
Broome,  John  M.,  091171. 
Broullon,  Anthony  J.,  085932. 
Brown,  Melvln  H.,  085937. 
Brown,  Patty  E.,  085938. 
Brown,  Roy  E.,  091559. 
Brown,  Walter  T.,  Jr..  087043. 
Brownfleld.  Boyd  J.,  085943. 
Bruner,  William  M.,  085945. 
Bryer,  John  E.,  Jr.,  087044. 
Buchanan,  William  J.,  Jr.,  085948. 
Buckley,  Benjamin  C,  Jr.,  085949. 
Buell,  William  C.  5th.  087045. 
Buff,  Max  LaD.,  087697. 
Buffaloe,  Laurence  W..  085951. 
Buford,  Alfred  E.,  094446. 
Burba,  Edwin  H.,  Jr..  087046. 
Burchell,  Larry  E..  087047. 
Bures,  Raymond  A.,  085955. 
Burke.  Joseph  M.,  088346. 
Burkholder.  Robert  D  .  085957, 
Burleson,  Wlllard  McK.,  Jr.,  087048. 
Burley,  Earl  B„  085958. 

Burroughs.  Robert  H  ,  087049. 

Burwell,  James  M.,  087050. 

Bush,  William  A..  087051. 

Butt.  Herbert  H.,  Jr..  088021. 

Byrd,  Charles  R..  085962. 

Cacolice.  John  P.,  088022. 

Cagle.  Charles  H..  091175. 

Cahoon,  John  L.,  088348 

Callahan,  Joel  T  .  085965 

Calvin,  John  H  ,  085967 

Camp,  Junlous  W.,  Jr.,  088023. 

Campbell,  Douglas  N  ,  087052. 

Campbell,  James  T.,  091785. 

Campbell,  J.  Frank.  087053. 

Campbell,  John  R.,  Jr.,  085968. 

Campbell,  Ronald  E.,  088024. 

Campl,  Francis  V  .  085969. 

Canales,  Fred,  088025. 

Cannon,  Richard  M.,  087054. 

Carberry.  James  A.,  088026. 

Carlisle,  Allen  D.,  085971. 

Carlisle,  Robert  M.,  085972. 

Carlson,  Carl  E.,  089800. 

Carolan,  James  M..  088027. 

Carr,  Benny  M  .  087055. 

Carrier,  David  R,.  087056. 

Carroll,  Edward  J..  085976. 

Carroll,  John  F.,  087057. 

Carter,  Arthur  P.,  Jr  .  085977. 

Caruso,  Louis,  3d,  087058. 

Castell,  William  T.,  087701. 

Cassldy,  Denis  L.,  088028. 

Catineau,  William  J  ,  085982. 

Chalmers,  Paul  A..  Jr.,  087059. 

Chandler,  FltzHugh  H..  Jr  .  087060. 

Chapman,  Ruthven  H.,  088616. 

Chappell.  James  E.,  087061. 

Cheatham,  Fred  C.  088030. 

Chew,  Frank  S.,  085984. 

Chlldrey.  Albert  B.,  3d,  085985. 

Chittenden,  Warde  P.,  085986. 

Christy,  William  C.  Jr.,  087705. 

Chutter,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  085503. 

Clncottl.  Joseph  G.,  087490. 

Clagett.  Larry  W..  085988. 

Clark,  Jack  T.,  085991. 

Clark,  Richard  L.,  087062. 

Clark,  Thomas  F.,  085993. 

Clarke.  Samuel.  Jr..  085995. 

Clarke,  William  E.,  Jr.,  087063. 

Clement,  Joe  M.,  085996. 

Clifton,  James  A.,  085997. 

Clum,  Keith  E..  089829. 

Coen.  Donald  C,  087064 

Cohan.  John  A.,  087065. 

Colby,  Nathaniel  P..  087066. 

Cole.  Samuel  B,  2d.  086001. 


Conlon,  John  F  ,  086007. 
Connors.  Francis  X.  K.,  086008. 
Conway,  Rody  M.,  087067. 
Cook,  Grady  W..  086010. 
Cooley,  Ru.5sell  E.,  3d,  086011. 
Cooper.  Rus.sell  E.,  086012. 
Cope,  Robert  C.  Jr..  086013. 
Corby.  John  F.,  087068. 
Coreth,  Joseph  H  ,  087069. 
Corr,  James  C.  087070. 
Cooby,  Andrew  D..  086015. 
cotton,  Charles  A.,  3d,  088356. 
Cotts.   David   G  .   087071. 
Cuughlln  Prank  J..  Jr.,  086016. 
Covinsjton.  Henry  H.,  3d.  087072. 
Cowden.  Ronalf*.  R.,  087713. 
Cox.  John  R.,  087073. 
Coyne.  John  P..  Jr..  093379. 
Crafton,   Walter  H.,   094743. 
Craig.  Hal  N..  086019. 
Cramer.  Parker  D  .  086020. 
Cranford,   George  M.,  086021. 
Craven.  Ronald  E.,  086022. 
Crawford.   Vernon  L..  087716. 
Crofoot.  George  W.,  094921. 
Cronln.  Michael  J..  087074. 
Crow.   John  S  .  086028. 
Crowe,   Donald  P..  086027. 
Cubine,  Gerald  W  .  094922. 
Cummlngs,  Sean  H..  087075. 
Cunningham,  Patrick  J.,  087718. 
Curbow,  Stanton  L.,  086031. 
Curran.  Martin  D  .  086033. 
Curren,  William  F..  3d.  094284. 
Curtis,  Thomas  A  ,  086035. 
Cyr,  Arthur  R  ,  Jr..  087076. 
Dague,  Paul  B  ,  O86038. 
Dalhausser,  Robert  W,.  086041. 
Daly,  William  P.,  Jr..  087721. 
Damato,  Earl  J  ,  089327. 
D;innen.  John  T  ,  3d,  087077. 
Darby,  Charles  D..  087078. 
DassonvUle,  Curtis  R..  088042. 
Davis,  Donald  R-.  087079. 
Dawklns.  Peter  M  .  087080. 
Dawson,  Lawrence  S.,  086048. 
Day,  George  E  .  087081. 
Dayhuff.  Charles  H  ,  3d,  088648. 
Dearman.  Charles  S  ,  089892. 
Dearmin.  Paul  E.,  Jr  .  087084. 
DeAtklne,  Norvell  B.,  087082. 
DeFablo.   Richard    A  ,  086049. 
DePord,  Dale  D  ,  086050. 
DeGrant.  Robert  L.,  086051. 
DeLauder,  William  B  ,  086052. 
DelBu  no.  John  A..  086053. 
Dellkat,  Stanley  J..  087085. 
Dellinger,  George  C  .  086054. 
DeMartinl.  Frank  J  ,  Jr..  086055. 
DeMont.  Robert  W  .  087083. 
Dendtler.  Robert  B  .  089048. 
DesGranges.  Jacques  F.  G..  086059. 
Devereaux,    Alfred    B  ,   Jr.,   087086. 
Dewey,  Lawrence  R  ,  Jr..  086060. 
De Young,  Thomas  A..  086062. 
Dick.  James  S  ,  087087. 
Dickson,  Carroll  Z  ,  086063. 
Dlehl,   Thomas  E..  086064. 
Dietrich.  Regis  P  .  Jr..  086065. 
Dlgglns,  Kevin  J..  086066. 
DiOregorlo.   Anthony   J..  088367. 
Dlshman,  Benjamin  E.,  087088. 
Dix.  James  A.,  086068. 
Dolbler,  Walter  H..  Jr.,  086070. 
Donnelly,  Raymond  E..  Jr.,  086076. 
Dooly,  Billy  B..  086077. 
D  jrland,  Gilbert  N..  87089. 
Dorris,  Albert  F.,  087090. 
Dorsey.  James  A..  087091. 
Dorsey,  James  J.,  091215. 
Dorshow,  Henry  B..  087092. 
Doss,  Lorenzo  M..  086078. 
Duubrava,  Roy  G..  087733. 
Dougherty,  Harry  M..  086080. 
Doukas,  James  W..  094853. 
Douthlt.  Robert  A.,  088371. 
Downing,  Peter  S..  089367. 
Doyle.  Walter  J..  084160. 
Drosdeck,  John  S  ,  Jr.,  086086. 
Duchln,  Ronald  A.,  086088. 
Dugrus.  Sidney  P.,  086090. 
Duggan,  Dennis  M.,  087093. 
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Dumas,  George  C.  086092. 
Dumas,  Jesse  D.,  086093. 
Dunn,  Ralph  B.,  Jr..  091505. 
Dunne,  Rory  W.,  087505. 
Dunnlngton,  Warren  H.,  086098. 
Durham,  James  M..  086100. 
Dyer,  Glenn  H  ,  087095. 
Eady.  William  D  ,  086102 
Eberhard,  Edward  J  .  087096. 
Eckelbarger.  Donald  E  ,  087097. 
Edi.<;on.  Robert  G.,  086104. 
Edwards,  Aubrey  H  ,  Jr.,  086105. 
Eduard.s,  Donald  E.,  086106. 
Edwards,  J  C,  Jr.,  086107. 
Eggleston,  Carl  B..  086109 
Esgleston.  Howard  C  ,  089924. 
Eiche.  Jon  J  .  086110. 
Elhus.  Paul  J  .  087099 
Elliott,  Thomas  L.,  088055. 
Ellison,  William  E..  086113. 
Emery.  Bruce  W  ,  086114. 
Enimerson.  Arthur.  7th.  087100. 
Emond.  Rene  J  ,  088375. 
Endicott.  Wlllard  E  .  086116. 
Engler,  Jean  H  ,  087101. 
Ennght,  Joseph  F  ,  Jr  .  087102. 
Ep.steln,  David  G  ,  086121 
Erbe,  Henry  H  ,  Jr  ,  086122. 
Erdelbrock,  Dale  H.,  088376. 
Erlcksen.  Arthur  R.,  091223. 
Ernharth.  Ronald  L..  087103. 
Erwln.  Lyal  H..  086124. 
E.'^krldge,  Robert  J  .  086126. 
E\ans.  Charles  H  .  088058. 
Evan.s.  Kenneth  A  .  088672. 
Eva!i.s,  Robert  D  .  087104. 
Evan.s,  William  U  .  Jr  .  086128. 
Eward.  Harry  J..  086130. 
F.iber,  Ben  D  ,  087105. 
F.iger,  Leland  E.,  088059. 
Fahrlnger,  R..bert  H  .  086131. 
Fannin.  Clavton  A..  087106. 
Farley,  John  C  .  086132. 
Farrell,  John  H..  087107. 
Felshcr,  Edwin  H..  Jr..  086133 
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Montgomery,  Horace,  086536. 
Moody,  John  W  .  Jr.,  088157. 
MfKjney.  Thomas  R.,  087272. 
Moore,  Claude  P.,  086537. 
McKjre,  Emmett,  088158. 
Moore,  John  E  ,  Jr..  094116. 
Moore,  John  W.,  086540. 
M(X)re.  Riley  R,  2d,  087273. 
Moorehead.  John  H.,  086541. 
Moorhead.  Thomas  L.,  087274, 
Morales.  Michael,  087275. 
Muraskl.  I^eon  K.,  087276. 
Morefleld.  Alvin  J.,  087277. 
Moreland.  Harry  W..  086544. 
Morgan,  Harold  D.,  087858. 
Morlarty.  Joseph  T.,  087278. 
Moritz,  Thomas  W.,  086547. 
Morrissey.  Dennis  J  ,  Jr.,  087279. 
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Mfjses.  Johnny  M.,  086553. 
Moslier,  Robert  L.,  086556. 
Moss,  Marvin  F.,  087280. 
Motley,  James  B  ,  086557. 
Moulton,  William  E  ,  Jr.,  087860. 
Mountel,  William  E  ,  086558. 
Mueller,  Harold  B.,  086560. 
Mullen,  Casslus  J  ,  087281. 
Mullen,  William  J.,  3d,  087282. 
Mullniaii.  Raymond  P  ,  086561, 
Munz,  Thomas  C  ,  082783 
Murray,  William  B  ,  088453. 
M  irry,  William  V.,  087284 
Myers.  Marvin  O  ,  086565. 
Nally,  Michael  J  .  088455 
Nasli,  Charles  J  .  Jr  ,  086566. 
Nash.  John  M..  087285. 
Neal.  John  O  .  Jr  ,  087286. 
Nelson,  Carl  W.,  086570. 
Nctzloff.  Edwin  A.,  087287. 
Newberry,  MilUin  S  ,  087288. 
Newman,  Glen  E  .  087289. 
Nichols,  William  W.,  Jr  ,  086575. 
Nickerson,  John  M.,  093065. 
Noack,  Richard  R.,  088462. 
Noga.  Gerald  W.,  087290. 
Nolcn,  James  T.,  086578. 
N.)rdgren,  Alfred  E  ,  Jr.,  087291. 
Norman,  Kenneth  G.,  087292. 
Novogratz,  Robert  M  ,  087293. 
Nugent.  Richard  O.,  086580. 
Nunn,  Lee  R.,  Jr.,  087294. 
Oakes,  William  E  ,  086581. 
O'Brien,  James  J.,  087295. 
O'Brien,  John  A.,  087296 
O'Connor,  Hugh  T.,  087297. 
O'Connor.  John  P  ,  086586. 
O'Connor.  Patrick  M  ,  095076. 
Offutt,  Edward  W  ,  086587. 
Ogden,  Gregory  T.,  086588. 
O'Hara,  Thomas  C,  092106. 
OKeefe,  Edward  T  .  Jr  ,  086590. 
Oldham,  Theodore  H.,  086591. 
Oliver.  Eugene  L  ,  Jr..  O87301. 
Oliver,  Homer  D  ,  086592 
Olson,  Kenneth  R  ,  086594 
O'Meara,  Andrew  P  ,  Jr  ,  087298. 
O'Meara,  William  J..  087299. 
O'Neill,  Kevin  J  ,  087300. 
Oppenlander.  Robert  W  .  086596. 
Orndorfl,  John  F..  087302. 
Orr,  John  B  ,  086597. 
Orr,  Paul  F  .  086598. 
Orth,  Richard  C  ,  Jr  ,  086599. 
Ott,  John  S  ,  086600. 
Owens,  Augustus  L  ,  086602. 
Palmer,  Laurence  J  ,  087303. 
Palsha.  Robert  J  ,  086603. 
Pangman,  James  K  ,  086604. 
Panko.  John,  Jr  ,  087304 
Pappas,  Constantine  P  .  086607. 
Paquette.  Roger  K  .  087305. 
Pare,  Clermont  P.,  086608. 
Pari.s.  John  M  .  086609 
Parker.  Robert  W  .  080611 
Parker.  Wendell  G.,  082866. 
Parkhiirst.  Henry  A.,  090369. 
Parollnl,  George  W.,  087306. 
Parr.  Gary  K..  094329. 
Paschall,  Jim  R  ,  087307 
Pa.ssarella.  Patrick  F  ,  087308, 
Pastella.  Donald  R  ,  087874. 
Patterson,  Joseph  M  ,  095079. 
Patterson.  Robert  J..  09488I. 
Pattlson,  John  A.,  086614 
Patton.  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  088468. 
Payne,  Herbert  M  ,  Jr  ,  086618. 
Pearce,  Carl  A  ,  086622. 
Pearson.  John  E  ,  Jr.,  094949. 
PetTenbach,  Richard  R.,  087308. 
Peiidarvis,  Donald  R..  090378. 
Perry.  Lloyd  M..  086624. 
Perry.  William  R..  094632. 
Peterson.  Roger  W.,  087583, 
Petrlc,  John  A.,  086627. 
Peyton,  John  H.,  086628. 
Pf.mn,  Bruce  W.,  086629. 
Phillips,  Alan  B.,  087310. 
Phillips,  Joseph  A.,  087311. 
Piatak,  John  R.,  095081. 
Pierce,  Harlan  L.,  086633. 
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Pietrowicz,  Stephen  R.,  086637. 
Pihl.  Donald  S.,  086638. 
Pike,  Gerald  D.,  086639. 
Pike,  James  C,  086640. 
Pike.  Thurston  E  ,  086641. 
Plngry.  Thomas  E.,  086643. 
Plpia.  John  F  .  086644 
Pishon,  Nicholas  E..  086645 
Pistole.  Robert  G.,  086646. 
Pistone.  Ronald  A.,  087312. 
Pitts,  Walter  E  ,  Jr.,  094333. 
Plassmeyer.  Martin  L.,  087313. 
Plummer,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  087314. 
Poe.  Thurel  J  ,  Jr.,  086652. 
Pokorny,  Anthony  G.,  Jr.,  087315. 
Pollock,  William  C,  Jr  ,  087316. 
Polzello,  Carmine  R.,  088178. 
Pool,  Russell  F.,  088474. 
Poole,  Buddy  J.,  086657. 
Poole,  William  J.,  087317. 
Pope,  John  L  .  087887. 
Porter,  Bruce  A.,  087318. 
Porter,  Norman  A.,  089575. 
Posey,  Dudley  M  ,  086659. 
Post,  Richard  B.,  088475. 
Powell.  J.amo  C  094636. 
Powers,  James  S  ,  086662. 
Preetorius.  Charles  D.,  088476. 
Pnsk,  Courtney  E  ,  087319. 
Proe,  John  D  ,  086664. 
Qulmby.  Robert  W.,  088479. 
Qulnn,  Roger  A.,  087320. 
Race,  Gary  L..  088481. 
Raffaele,  Eugene  J  ,  086666. 
Rafferty,  Joseph  V.,  086667. 
Ramsey,  Raymond  R  .  Jr..  087321, 
Ranalli,  Robert  J  .  087322. 
Ranch.  Lewis  C,  087323. 
Ranney.  Thomas  A  ,  094335. 
Rapaport,  Benjamin,  086668. 
Rask,  Richard  H.,  087893. 
R.asmus.'-en.  Robert  B  .  086669. 
RatclifTe.  John  P  ,  086670. 
Ravan.  Jack  E  ,  087324. 
H.iy.  Harry  D..  Jr  ,  086671. 
Ray,  James  F.,  087325. 
Recher.  Ronald  R  ,  087326. 
Redding.  Frank  J.,  3d,  087327. 
Reinhard    Donald  R  .  087328. 
Renalds.  Hugh  H  ,  087329. 
Reuter.  Nell  G  ,  086674 
Rewerts.  David  G  .  086675. 
Reynolds,  Buddy  L.,  086676. 
Reynolds,  Sonny  D.,  088305. 
Rh'ein.  Reginald  W.,  Jr  ,  087330. 
Rhoads,  Milton  D  ,  086677. 
Rhynsburger,  Robert  B.,  086679. 
Rice,  Bert  L  ,  088187. 
Rice.  Howard  P  .  Jr.,091499. 
Richard,  Virgil  A  ,  086680. 
Richards,  Arthur  E  ,  3d,  086681. 
Richards,  Donald  R  .  088484. 
Riley.  Frank  J  ,  089350. 
Riordan.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  087331. 
Rizzi,  Robert  D  .  08''332. 
Robert.^.  Forrest  E  ,  Jr  .  086687. 
Roberts.  James  E  .  Jr  ,  086688. 
Roberts.  Joel  E.  L  ,  086689. 
Roberts,  Richard  O.,  087333. 
Roberts.  Thomas  DuV  ,  2d,  087334. 
Robertson.  James  A    094127. 
Robertson,  Wyman  D  .  086691. 
Robin.son,  Charles  D  ,  088901. 
Robinson,  Edward  C,  087335. 
Rochester,  James  V..  090431. 
Roesler,  Gilbert  E,.  087336. 
Rogers,  David  H..  087337. 
Rogers,  James  H  .  090185. 
Rogers,  Richard  E  ,  087338. 
Romboski,  Lawrence  D.,  086699. 
Rose.  Claude  H..  Jr..  086702. 
Rose,  John  B.,  084261. 
Rosner,  Norman  H.,  087339. 
Ross,  Lawrence  C  ,  087340. 
Roth,  Robert  W.,  087341. 
Rothblum   Richard  A.,  087342. 
Rounsevllle,  Richard  G.,  O86706. 
Rourke,  John  M  ,  087343. 
Roush,  David  L.,  087344. 
Rowe,  James  C  ,  087345. 
Rowe,  William  G  ,  087346. 
Rowland,  Jerry  D.,  095093. 


Ruy,  Daniel  S  ,  094338 
Rush  tun.  Pierce  A    Jr..  087347. 
Russell.  Thomas  B  ,  087348 
Ruth,  John  H     Jr  ,  087349 
Ryan,  Robert  H  ,  087350 
Rydberg,  Carl  R  .  088908. 
Sabin    Donald  M  ,  086711. 
Sadler.  Richard  C  .  086713. 
Salomon.  Le'a)  E  .  091678 
Sailer,  Ronald  H.    087351 
Salvatore.  Frank  M  .  Jr  ,  087352 
Samilton,  Lawrence  B    Jr    O87907, 
Sanaker,  J  ihn  M  ,  092538 
Sandfort.  Phillip  L  ,  086718 
Santer.  Richard  A  ,  088195 
Santos.  Melecio  Z  .  Jr  .  087353. 
Satterwhlte.  James  J  ,  087355, 
Savas.  Ronald  D    086721 
Scarangella,  Frank  H  ,  088196. 
Schaubach.  George  E  .  Jr  .  086723. 
Schcpps,  Winston  M  ,  087356. 
Schlano,  Lou  s  J..  086725. 
Schlapak.  Benjamin  R  ,   086'?26. 
Schlemnicr  Roger  E    0873.57 
Schley.  Rober'    L  ,   086727. 
Schlievert,  James  W  ,   086728. 
Schmacker.   Bruce  E  ,    087358, 
Schmid.  Karl    F  ,  086729 
Schmidt.  Jackie  E  ,  OP8197 
Schmidt.   Peter   B  ,   087359. 
Schneebeck.    Gene   A  .    086731. 
Schnick,   Ronald   L.,   087361 
Schonbiom    James  E  .   086733. 
Schor,   Stephen   H  .  086734, 
Schow.  Robert  A  ,  Jr.,  087382. 
Schroeder,   Louis  J  .   087364. 
Schumaker.   Theodore  A  .  086735. 
Schuster,  Jon  N.,  086736 
Schutz,   Ronald   C,   086737, 
Schwartz.  Daniel.  086738 
Schwartz.  William   L  ,   087365. 
Scott.   Ernest   K  ,  088198. 
Scott,  Walter   S  .   086739 
Scott,   Warden   M  ,  088491. 
Scott,  William  A  .  086740. 
Seaver,   Jamts  R  .    086741, 
Sefton.   Douglas  W  .  087366. 
Seitz.  John  A  ,  3d.  086743. 
Sellers.  Robert  P  .  088199. 
Servis.   Hubert  T  .  087367. 
Seybold.   TTiomas   K  .   087368. 
Shain.  Robert  G  .  087369. 
Shalikashvill,  John  M.  D  ,  092121. 
Sharkev.  William  P  ,  086750, 
Shaw.   David    L  ,   087612. 
Shaw.   Gene  C  .   088200. 
Shaw,  Terrence  L  .  086752. 
Shea,  Joseph   M,   087371. 
Sheaffer,  Phillip  G..   087372. 
Sheedy,  Louis  W  ,  086753 
Sheehan.  John  P  .  Jr.,  087373. 
Shelton.   Ronald   T  .  087374. 
Shcpard,   Phillip   G  ,   086754. 
Shephard.  David  A.  C  .  086756. 
Shilling,  Jack  C  .  087913 
Shine   Joseph  P  ,  O88930 
Shock,  John  P  ,  Jr  .  087375 
Shouse,   Delbert   F  .   086758 
Shroyer,   Phillip  M  .   086759. 
Siciliano.   Arthur   J  ,   087377. 
Sillers,   Bruce  D  ,   086762. 
Silva,  Warren   R  ,  08S763 
Simon.  Benjamin    J  .   088205. 
Simpson,  Donald  T  ,  087378. 
Simpson,   Felix   D  ,   094342, 
Simpson,  John   D  ,   087379 
Simpson,  Le  Orer,  O80765 
Slmroe,  Theodore  W  .  Jr  .  087380. 
Sisson,  Brooks  H  ,  087381 
Skamser,  Harold  P     Jr  ,  036769, 
Skinkle,   LeRoy   W,  086771. 
Skowronek.    Richard  P  .   087382. 
Slayton.  Emmett.  Jr..  086774. 
Slifer.  Richard  D  .  086775. 
Smart,  Donald  L  ,  087383. 
Smith,  Charles  E  ,  086778. 
Smith.  Gary  N,,  09307a, 
Smith,  Glenn  A     ^d    086780 
Smith,  Jack  C  ,  Jr    087384. 
Smith,  James  E    0867S2 
Smith,  Jarvis  K    0«'^783. 
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Smith,  John  R..  091575. 
Smith,  Paul  B..  095103. 
Smith,  Richard  A^  094500. 
Smith.  Warren  S..  087385. 
Socks,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.,  087386. 
Soland.  Donald  J..  086789. 
Soli,  Thomas  R.,  067387. 
Solllday.  Charles  W.,  094963. 
Soriano.  Fellcian  P.,  086791. 
Sorinl,  Laurence  P.,  Jr..  086792. 
Southworth,  James  V..  091625. 
Souvenir,  Melvyn  L..  086793. 
Sovlne,  Leroy  K.,  086794. 
Spanjers.  Leonard  J..  087920. 
Spann,  Juan  W..  094893. 
Sparks,  Ralph  A.,  086795. 
Spears,  James  W..  086797. 
Speck,  Gerald  E..  087921. 
Speer.  Richard  L..  087922. 
Sper.  Paul  N..  087388. 
Spera.  Francis  P..  086799. 
Splilane,  Robert  B..  095106. 
Springer,  Anthony  T..  087927. 
Springfield,  Bruce  W.,  086802. 
Sroka,  Richard  M.,  086803. 
Stadler,  Gerald  P..  087389. 
Stanley,  Frederick  J.,  087627. 
Stansell,  Ernest  L..  Jr.,  088805. 
Starr,  Frank  C.  086808. 
Stauch,  Edward  O..  087390. 
Stebblns,  Allen  P..  086810. 
Stebbins,  Ronald  S.,  086811. 
Steele,  James  H.,  Jr..  087932. 
Steinberg,  Sherwln  L.,  087391. 
Stephens,  Donald  L.,  094649. 
Stevens,  Eulln  L.,  066814. 
Stewart,  Randall  J.,  086818. 
Stlepock,  Robert  C,  086818. 
Stiles,  Howard  J.,  087392. 
Storey,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  088502. 

Street,  Russell  K.,  087394. 
Streeter,  William  P..  086823. 

Strickland,  Darwin  T..  Jr..  086824. 

Stroh,  George  C,  086825. 

Stromberg.  Peter  L.,  087395. 

Strother,  James  O,  086826. 

Struble,  Lawrence  A  ,  Jr  .  087396. 

Stuart,  Robert  L..  086827. 

Stults.  Claude  L.,  Jr..  086828. 

Sullenberger,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  087397. 

Sullenger.  Lawrence  W.,  086831. 

Sullivan.  Joseph  H..  087398. 

Summers.  William  E.,  086833. 

Sumner.  John  H..  086834. 

Sundt.  Richard  S.,  087399. 

Svendsen,  Don  F  .  087400. 

Sweeney.  Robert  F..  086837. 

Sweet.  Wayne  A..  088213. 

SwindelLs.  John  E..  086838. 

Symons.  John  W  .  062149. 

Szu.<;tak    Frank  G  .  086842. 

Tarbet,  Kenneth  D.,  091526. 

Taylor.  J.^mes  E..  086845. 

Taylor.  James  R..  087941. 

Taylor,  Robert  P..  087942. 

Taylor,  Vernon  K  .  094351. 

Temple.  William  E..  087401. 

Tennant,  Charles  E  .  087402. 

Terhune.  Robert  B..  088506. 

Terry,  Norman  D..  08C849. 

Terseck,  Richard  J..  086850. 

Tliomas,  Bobby  P  .  091706. 

Thomas,  James  E  ,  084143. 

Thomas,  M.irvin  L.,  Jr  ,  087403. 

Thomas,  Phillip  J..  086853. 

Thompsrin,   Benjamin  W.,  Jr..  088507. 

Thompson.   James  P..  Jr,.  086856. 

Thompson,  Paul  F  ,  2d,  086857. 

Thompson,  Vernon  D..  086858. 

Thorstad,  Ronald  C  .  086859. 

Thudlum,  Christian   C.  Jr.,  087404. 

Thurln.  John  P..  092025. 

Tlllar,  Donaldson  P  ,  Jr  ,  087405. 

Todaro.  Joseph  E  .  087406, 

Tomlczek,  Paul  W  ,  Jr.,  087407. 

Tompson,  John  C.  086864. 

Toothaker.  Thomas  R..  086866. 

Toskey.  William  M  .  087408. 

Tozler,  Robert  E,.  087644. 


Train,  William  F.. 
Traver,  Donald  J  . 
Trltaik,  Wayne  A 


3d.  087409. 
087952. 
.  086871. 


Trltz,  James  W..  087410. 
Tucker.  John  DeF.,  086873. 
Tully.  Walter  B..  Jr..  087411. 
Tulp,  David  P.,  087412. 
Tuma,  Jimmy  W.,  086876. 
Turley.  Jesse  D.,  3d,  087877. 
Turner,  Robert  A.,  087413. 
Tweddale.  C.  Thomas,  089392. 
Tyler.  Erven  S..  087414. 
Uhler.  Robert  G..  086880. 
Ulrich,  Joe  D.,  086881. 
Vaglia.  James  E..  088511. 
Vanek,  David  V.,  086888. 
VanHorne,  Marvin  L.,  086887. 
VanLoben  Sels,  James  W.,  087415. 
VanZee,  James  L.,  088988. 
Vargosko,  Michael  A.,  088219. 
Vaughn,  Emmet  P..  Jr..  086890. 
Veidt,  John  H,,  Jr.,  087416. 
Vender,  Roger  D.,  086891. 
Venzke,  Gene  A.,  086892. 
Vermette.  Robert  E.,  094901. 
Versace,  Humbert  R,,  087417. 
Vinci,  Joseph  F.,  086894. 
Vines,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  086395. 
Volponl,  Anthony  A.,  088221. 
Wacloff,  Robert  L..  086898. 
Walt,  William  M..  086900. 
Walczak,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  086901. 
Walker.  James  M..  087962. 
Wall.  William  J,.  Jr..  086904. 
Wallace.  Malcolm  K.  R.,  086905. 
Waller.  Calvin  A,  H..  086906. 
Walls,  Richard  B.,  086907. 
Walsh.  Daniel  P..  086908. 
Walsh.  James  E.,  Jr.,  087418. 

Walter,  Dennis  I..  087419. 
Walters.  Harry  N..  087420. 

Walters.  James  P.,  087421. 

Wands.  Donald  R..  087422. 

Ward,  Jerido,  088518. 

Ware,  Roger  B..  087423. 

Warren,  Warren  J..  078424. 

Watkins.  Wayne  C.  087657. 

Weand.  David  M.,  Jr.,  088519. 

Weatherly,  Emory  D.,  Jr..  088998. 

Weaver,  Carl  A.,  Jr..  087425. 

Weaver,  Charles  R.,  087965. 

Webb,  Earl  E..  092606. 

Webb,  James  M.,  Jr.,  086913. 

Webb,  Jesse  H  ,  Jr..  086914. 

Webb,  Waldo  R.,  086915 

Weber,  Bowman  H.,  089001. 

Weber,  Ralph  P.,  087426 

Weber.  William  R  .  087427. 

Webster,  Carl  S..  087428. 

Webster,  Dan  M  ,  Jr.,  087429. 

Weekley.  Robert  M..  087430. 

Weeks,  Joseph  P.,  086916. 

Weeks,  William  J.,  Jr.,  086917. 

Weening.  Otto.  086918. 

Wel.senseel.  Gerald  E,,  087431. 

Welsler,  Julian  E.,  2d.  087432. 

Welch.  Richard  D.,  Jr  ,  087433. 

Wells.  James  L..  086922. 

Wells.  Theodore  D.,  087434. 

Welsh.  Gary  P..  086924. 

Werbel.  Stephen  K..  087435. 

Wesneski.  Carl  A,,  089005, 

Westgard.  William  C.  OB6927. 

Wharton.  WlHlam  T..  088525. 

Wheeler.  David  R  .  087436. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  087437. 

Wheeler.  Robert  A..  087438. 

Wheeler.  Roger.  J.,  Jr.,  086928. 

White.  Donald  R.,  091720. 

White,  Thomas  H.,  087439. 

Whiteside,  Jerry  E..  086030. 

Whitley,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  086931. 

Whitworth,  David  C,  08G933. 

Whorton,  Billy  L,,  092608. 

Widder,  David  J.  W.,  086934. 

Wilder.  William  B..  Sr  .  086936. 

Wiley,  Larry  N..  087440. 

Wilkerson.  Edwin  K..  086937. 

Wilkins,  Robert  E..  08G938. 

Willey,  Frank  G..  Jr..  087668. 

Williams,  Cary  E..  089011. 

Williams,  David  K.,  092046. 

Williams,  Donald  B.,  OB7441. 

WlUlams.  Joe  E.,  087442. 


WiUiani-s.  John  S.,  088229. 
Williamson,  Alan  R.,  086940. 
Williamson.  John  D..  087973. 
Willis,  Jerry  T  ,  088231. 
WUmoih.  Frederick  L,.  087443. 
Wilson.  John  S..  067444. 
Wilson,  Loren  D,,  Jr,,  086944. 
Wilson,  Martin  L.,  086945. 
Windham.  Carter  LeR.,  087670. 
Wmebargpr,  Marlon  C.  086947. 
Winford,  Billy  G.,  086948, 
Winn.  David  S.,  Jr,.  086949. 
Winter,  Maurice  G..  086950. 
Wolf,  Wilbur  E  ,  Jr.,  086951. 
Womack,  Willard  A.,  086954. 
Woodhouse,  Donald  L  ,  086955. 
Woods,  Lav^rence  D,,  092051. 
Wooldridge,  Marshall,  087445. 
Workman,  WUlard  M  .  Jr.,  086958. 
Worthington,  Wayne  L.,  087980. 
Wosicki,  Walter  J..  087446. 
Wray,  Duane  P.,  094664. 
Wright,  William  W.,  087447. 
Wrlgley,  John  B.,  086961. 
Yuteman,  Sidney  H..  087448. 
Yates.  Cecil  E  .  Jr..  086962. 
Yates.  Richard  P..  086963. 
Yeats,  Philip  L.,  087449. 
Yeatts,  Frederick  L.,  087985. 
Yelvertun,  Rush  S.,  087450. 
Yeosock.  John  J.,  086964. 
Yersky.  Ronald  E..  086965. 
Yon,  Frank  E  .  086967. 
Young,  Tliom:us  O..  087451. 
Young.  Troy  R  .  087672. 
Zachary.  James  L..  092149. 
Zagahik.  Stanley  J.,  087452. 
Zajac.  Stephen  G..  086974. 
Zaldo,  William  T  ,  3d.  087453. 
Zlerdt,  William  H,.  3d,  087454. 
Zoiler  H.irvey  F,.  088237. 
Zukowskl.  Albln  T.,  087G75. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Women's  Army  Corps 

Ball,  Elizabeth  C,  L600 
Burbank,  Arlene  G.,  L597. 
McCord.  Patricia  A..  L595. 
Slater.  Suzanne,  L603. 

To  be  first  lirutrjiant«   Medical  Service  Corps 

Belcher.  David  R..  085879. 
Bhick   Baxter  F..  3d,  089321. 
Braddock,  Thomas  E  ,  089185. 
Brown.  Tliomas  J  .  089770. 
Carnahan,  Robert  P  ,  094279. 
Cohen.  Meyer  W.,  087710. 
Cygan.  Herbert  E.,  084971. 
DeLos-Santos,  Carlos,  Jr.,  091574. 
Danhouser.  David  C  088251. 
Demckson.  William  B..  093035. 
Dupuy,  Lluyd  C  .  086099, 
EUing.son,  Mayo  K  .  089474. 
Elsarelli,  Leon  E  .  095015. 
Field,  Richard  W,.  086137 
Frate,  Joseph  A.,  089331. 
Greenhalgh,  Donald  L  .  095026. 
Hale,  Arnold  W,.  091594. 
Hm.sen.  Louis  J..  086221. 
H.irrls,  Jon  N  .  086229. 
Hatneld,  William  K.,  094759. 
Holtzman,   LawTcnce  J..  094760. 
Henry.  John  D.,  091602. 
Higgs,   Richard  H.,  086256. 
Hill,  Walter  B.,  089507, 
Hill,  William  R.,  086259. 
Howell,  Lawrence  C,  Sr..  094469. 
HuiT,  Willi.'un  H..  3d,  094935. 
Jackson,  Thomas  C.  086311. 
Jessen.  Gary  C.  089228. 
Kane.  Chiirles  F..  Jr..  093048. 
Kennan,  James  S,.  086356. 
Klelman,  Roger  W..  088362. 
LiValley.  John  W  .  094481. 
Mallory,  Lloyd  M.,  088426. 
McCuriey,  Robert  L.,  089359. 
Merritt,  Thomas  E.,  089258. 
Miller.  Roger  C.  090306. 
Morgan.  Robert  E.,  089362. 
Moseley.  Robert  R..  091946. 
Norton,  George  T.,  094120. 
Paul,  C  Peter,  087875. 
Payne.  John  C  .  088619. 
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Peacock.  James  L,.  095080, 
Pedersen,  Edward  R.,  090377. 
Penick.  Norman  D..  091973, 
Plttman.  Thurman  M..  086648. 
PlaaUsman.  James  P  ,  089370. 
PolUx-k,  Archie  D..  Jr  ,  086655. 
Renter.  LeRoy  H  ,  091498 
Sandleback,  Eugene  J  ,  095095. 
Schlaak.  James  R  .  088915. 
Scott,  Gordon  W.,  087609 
Sides,  John  P  .  Jr  ,  087915 
SimpstMi.  Calbrieth  L  ,  Jr  ,  086764. 
Sisler.  Gary  L..  086767 
Sobocln>kl.  Philip  Z  .  094962. 
Solomon.  Richard  C  ,  089385. 
Thompson,  George  E  ,  090547. 
Travis,  Edward  E  .  092138 
Trumbla.  Thomas  E  ,  092028. 
Tucker,  Tracy  W  .  086874 
Webb.  Byron  D  ,  Jr.,  091414, 

To  be  first  Ueutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Gosling,  Bernadine  J  ,  N3042, 
Vlneys,  Eugenia  A  ,  N3062 

The  lollowing-.n. lined  per.-on  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  .States,  f.-om  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  Uiuied  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  be  colonel 

Cron,  Lucius  N  .  Ol'Ull. 

The  followini^-n.imed  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regul.ir  .'Vrmy  by  tra.nsfer  in  the 
grades  ppecified,  under  the  provisions  of  tit'.e 
10,  United  States  C.xle  .sections  3283,  3284, 
3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  3289.  3290,  3292,  and 
3294; 

To    be    brmniiint    coUmrl     Judge    Adinratr 
CFencral  s  Corps 

Picciotti.  Rnmvilus  A.  (Signal  Corps), 
079951. 

To  be  ciptain':    Mrdictl  Co' ps 
Feagln,  John  A  .  Jr    (Artillery),  072048 
Lenlo,  Paul  T   ( Infantry) ,  072123. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Cn^ps 

Guthrey,  William  L    {Artillery).  078327 

The  following-named  person.":  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Re;:ul.ir  .Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  .•sections  3283  3284. 
3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288 

To  be  major 

John    P     (Mecllc.il   Service   Corps), 


McCov, 
084323. 


To  be  first  lieutenant 
Hopkins.     Richard     L       (Medical     Service 
Corps).  088743. 

The  following- named  pcr.«ons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283.  3284.  3285,   3286.  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  c  :ptatns 
Benton,  Arthur  L  .  01120620. 
Brown.  John  P  ,  01885499 
McDonald,  John  F  .  Jr     04006740 
Parker.  Velma  F  ,  022G9151. 
Stewart.  Richard  K  ,  04009589 
Wereszynski,  Henry  J  .  04005282. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Crider.  Terence  A..  04071284. 
Crosby.  Theodore  F.  Jr..  05301954. 
Hackett.  Gerald  R  .  05203771. 
Hale,  Charles  A..  04058786. 
Hazen.  William  C  .  05001163. 
Janosko,  Eugene  S  .  05702852. 
Johnston.  Robert  L.,  05405142. 
Keel,  Frank  W.,  04049494. 
Pelot,  Lynwood  M  .  Jr  ,  05405159. 
Pollock.  Robert  T  ,  05202164. 
Smith.  William  G  .  05002395. 
Thompson,  David  E  .  04058063. 
Walling,  James  B..  Jr..  04085089. 
Williams.  Russell  L,.  05307295 


To  be  second  lieutenants 
Blondell.  John  V.,  05209443. 
Brooks,  Milton  D..  05312251. 
Cooper.  Kenneth  D.,  05704927. 
Dekeyrel,  Burdette  L..  05312365. 
Halford,  John  R..  05402673. 
Jones,  Dean  C  ,  05408157. 
Mcllhaney.  Richard  G  .  05404342. 
Mulvihlll,  William  M  ,  05209566. 
Musmanno,  Francis  J  ,  Jr  .  05006774. 
Naumann,  Walter  E..  05307631. 
Schwartz,  Michael  P,,  05005112, 
White,  Jerry  A  .  05210360, 
Wilson,  John  F.  Jr..  05311296. 
Zebarth.  Roger  L ,  05509739. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285.  3286.  3287, 
3288.  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292.  3294.  and  3311. 

To   be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Brady,  John  M  ,  04015041 
Deegan,  Alan  E  ,  02296065, 
Kau,  Leong  Y  ,  05518126 
Paul.  Charles  L  .  05202606, 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 

Bannister,  Gary  L  .  02298008. 
Bl.iir.  Lawrence.  05206199 
Bump   Robert  G    01938619 
Evans.  William  N 

Green.ne:d,  Robert  T  ,  Jr  ,  02290164. 
Je:isen.  Owen  C  ,  02297987. 
Lackey,  Dixon  A  ,  Jr  ,  05301408, 
Lx>vy.  Mirliael.  04053391. 
M.irsh    Frank  G  ,  0996737 
.M:'hlhop,  Fred  H.,  O5206575. 
Stubbs,  Joe  C  ,  Jr  ,  02305799, 
Sweanngen,  Robert  L  ,  05312931. 
Winkler,  William  P.,  Jr. 

To  be  cciptain.  Medical  Service  Corps 

He.r.h.  Charles  V  ,  01882457. 

To  be  captain,  Veterinary  Corps 

Parker.  Royce  C  .  05301283. 

To  be  first  lieiitcnant .  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Luc.is,  Mary  E  .  M2298014. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Currlgan.  Mary  B  .  N5407053. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Dental  Corps 
Bohanan,  Jack  R.,  02305075. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Allen.  Bohn  D  .  02300721. 
Bean.  Stuart  K..  04045300. 
Brainard.  William  C.  02305102. 
Cocke.  Joseph  G  ,  Jr  ,  05300716. 
Conte,  Robert  R  ,  05202014 
Felger.  Charles  E,.  02305082. 
Hams.  Martin  E.,  02305186. 
Helmus.  Wilbur  F..  Jr. 
Hughes.  Robert  P..  Jr..  05201966. 
Jensen.  Walter  L  .  Jr.,  02300351. 
Jones,  Charles  B..  Jr  .  02305065. 
Ladner.  Calvin  N..  04084256. 
Lawrence,  Donald  J..  02300691. 
Martin,  Jerrv  R  .  05702271. 
McLean,  Robert  B  .  05201236. 
Painter,  Milford  R,.  Jr  .  02305010. 
Pitkethlv.  David  T,.  05301317. 
Quarantillo.  Edward  P,.  Jr..  05203623. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Veterinary  Corps 

Clark,  William  H.  H..  02300957. 

Hagberg,  Mylo  M.,  02305370. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Hodges,  Mae  E..  L2295641. 
To    be   second   lieutenants,   Medical   Service 
Corps 

Angiolelli.  Ralph.  05002741. 

Collyer.  William  M.,  02306231. 

Galietta.  Enrico  M. 

Gustat,  Mathew  P.,  Ill,  05214772. 

Herber,  William  E.,  Jr.,  02298771. 

Kenda.l,  Marius  W.,  05705277. 

Lassiter,  Charles  S.,  05307931. 


Lerro,  Richard  M  ,  05213835. 
Marine,  Wayne  E  ,  05509094 
McCollum,  John  P  .  Jr 
Roeenbleeth,  Milton  H 
Savage,  Linnaeus  B  ,  02305773. 
Sommer.  Eugene  C  .  02307776. 
Sorber,  Charles  A  .  02305804 

To    be    second    lieutenant.    Women's    Army 
Corps 

Albright.  B.iTbara  L  ,  L2302242 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  ! 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,   3285,  3286.  3287,  3288,   and  3290: 

To    be    second    lieutenants.    Medical    Service 

Corps 


Arends,  Robert  C 
Dyball,  David   C 
Gillespie,  Richard  L  , 

Jr, 
Gilluini   Frank  H  .  Jr 


Hacker,  Helmut  P, 
Klemperer,  Walter 
L;ind,  Mickey  L 
Steele    John  M 
Tauscher,  Garv  L. 


.M 


Jr 

Jr 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,   3287,  and  3288: 

Lowrance    Jerry  M 
McCassey,  Everett  S 
Mevers,  Frederick  F  , 

Jr, 
Miller,  Robert  A. 
Moore.  Donald  W. 
Moore,  Marvi  D 
Murdock,  Don  H. 
Nelson.  Peter  G 
Noel.  Harlan  M 
Norell.  Stephan  G. 
Paul,  LeRoy  W, 
Perry,  Ronald  J, 
PruElnovskl,  Louis  H. 
Quick,  Errol  A. 
Ratford,  Ray  L. 
Redner.  Daniel  B 
Rodgers,  Joseph  A, 
Rohn,  Gordon  F 
Rowell,  John  O  ,  Jr 
Ryall.  William  F 
Salter.  Douglas  N, 
Scamahorn,  William  E. 
Schumaker,  Robert  F, 
Shegog,  James  H. 
Shepard    John  D. 
Shulman,  Carl  D. 
Skinner.  Brian  K. 
Smith,  James  A. 
Smith.  William  L. 
Standi,  Brian  M, 
Struthers,  Allen  B 
Swanson.  Lawrence  E, 
Thomas,  Steven  A, 
Turner,  Nathaniel  P  , 

III 
Wadham,  Thomas  A. 
Walgren,  William  E 
Wallace.  Jim  B, 
Jr  Williams.  Jerome  S 

Williams,  Larry  D 
J,    Wills.  Edward  L 

Wormsbaker,  Virgil  T. 
Youngblade,  Walter 


Adams.  William  E 
Amundson.  Roger  E 
Asklns.  William  M  . 

05707116 
Ator,  Richard  D. 
Bachman,  William  H 
B.Ul.  Elwyn  J  .  2d 
Bean,  Riger  K 
Bclm.  Alexander 
Bible.  Paul  A 
Bila,  Ronald  V, 
B:jmbel,  George  A, 
Brothers,  Dale  R 
Castle,  Eugene  H 
Caynon.  Jackie  L 
Charrin,  Jack  R, 
Clement,  Samuel  A  , 

Jr. 
C In. chard.  Adam  G 
Cummings.  Walter  B 
D  rcy,  Edward  J,.  Ill 
Dingwall.  Bennett  T  . 

Ill 
D  c-.cr.  Kenneth  G. 
Didge,  Francis  N. 
D'xlge.  Steven  B. 
E:ber.  Peter  J. 
Fi.<;cher.  John  A. 
Fo=brook.  Geoffrey  A. 

Jr. 
Geeck.  Philip  F. 
Giese,  Paul  A, 
Gordon.  Charles  L, 
Gursky,  Robert  S, 
Hartsel.  James  E. 
Hawes,  Samuel  D 
Herdrich.  Richard  C. 
Higgins,  Dennis  R. 
Hightowe-.  Edwatrd  G 
Huntley,  Donald  P, 
Hurst.  Lawrence 
Jankowskl.  Walter 
Jellett,  James  M. 
Kuhl.  Herbert  D. 


Kurka,  George  J. 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1962,  United  States  Military  Academy, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  4353: 
Acklin,  James  M.,  Ill    Andress,  James  G. 


Adams,  Keith  E. 
Allinger,  Lawrence  G. 
Alcala,  Raoul  H. 
Alt,  Jeffrey  C. 
Amon,  Lawrence  R. 
Anderson,  Charles 
C.  Jr. 


Andrews,  Robert  P. 
.Andrews,  Roger  C. 
Armstrong,  Chalmers 

H.,IH 
Armstrong,  David  A. 
Arnold,  Steven  L. 
Babb,  Donald  N. 
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Crow.  Rxifua  C.  Jr. 
Crowell.  Arthur  N. 
Culp.  Robert  8..  Jr. 
Culp,  TTiomaa  D. 
Culv«r.  Thomaa  R. 
Curren.  Orlndley  C. 


Bachelor,  Larry  D. 

B..:py,  ElUsM. 

Elites,  Paul  A..  Jr. 

B  irry.  Richard  A. 

U  .iielme,  Michael  J 

n.'.t,  How;ird  C.  .  .. 

IJ  aiKnm.ui,  HATOld  D,  CurrJn,  J»n)ea  M 

Bi.im.m,  Robert  D.       LfcwgJe,  John  W. 

B>\'pr.  Ci<*np  E 

B  iuh^ff,  DonnU  L. 

U  •r>:r'r\in.  LkMiRld  N, 

B  rvjnian,  Ttxld  L. 


BcrniU.  Charles  P. 
B;dillson,  Al«n  M. 
Biliifpr.  Martin  F. 
Bhimhnrdt,  Glen  A, 
B\:!idfn.  Jnmes  D. 
Biynn,  David  M. 
B  xip.  John  T. 
B  ir.dahu.  Arthur  P. 
Bv)0zpr.  Wllburn  L. 
B  jrrello.  Ronald  A. 
Bothwell,  Frederick 

C    III 
B.jyd.  Harry  R  .  Jr. 
Boyle,  James  P. 
Brewer,  Thomas  C. 
Brogl.  Robert  P. 
Broom,  Thad  A  ,  Jr. 
Broshous,  Charles 

R  ,  Jr. 
Brown,  Athur  S. 
Brown.  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Gary  L. 
Brown,  Harold  L  ,  Jr. 
Brown,  Morrts  E.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Roger  A. 
Brown,  Walter  R. 
Browning.    PhlUp    Y., 

Jr. 
Bryde,  Walter  J  ,  Jr. 
Buck.  Thomas  E. 
Burke,  Paul  W. 
Burns,  Donald  A. 
Burns,  Philip  J., 
Burns,  William  C,  Jr. 
Burr.  Ralph  R..  Jr. 
Buttolph,  Dan  D. 
Butzer,  Charles  B. 
Byers,  John  W. 
Byrd,  WUUam  A. 
Cacioppe,  Richard  C. 
Calhoun,    William    R 

Jr. 
Campbell,  John  H. 
Canary,  Patrick  L. 
Carlson,  Richard  I. 
Carnes,  George  P. 
Carr,  Sammle  T. 
Carroll,  Robert  C. 
Carter,    Benjamin    P 

Jr. 
Casp,  Michael  A. 
Caufleld,  Prank  J 
Cauthen,    William    A 

Jr. 


Darruh.  John  W..  in 
Onrrell.  Ch&rle*  C. 
Daunherty.  WUUiun  P. 
DmvIs.  ThomM  R. 
DeAmlco.  Anthony  R. 
DeJontln,  Alan  R. 
DeSMprl.  DoniUd  A. 
DeVor*.  John  S. 
DeVrles.  Robert  K. 
DeVrlea,  Russell,  Jr. 
Dean.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr. 
Degenhardt,  Jacob  R.. 

Jr. 
Denlson.  Dan  L. 
Denton,  Donald  A. 
Dickinson.  Robert  C. 
Dieal.  William  J.,  Jr. 
Dilley,   John  H  ,  Jr. 
Dobbins,  Paul  J. 
Dodd.  James  W. 
Dolson,  Kenneth  R. 
Dominy.  Charles  E. 
Doten.  Frederick  S. 
Douglas,  Robert  E. 
Downing,  Wajme  A. 
Duncan.  George  R. 
Dunmyer,  James  W. 
Dupuy,  Trevor  N.,  Jr. 
Dworsak.  William  P. 
Dwyer.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Easterbrook,  John  E. 
Eccleston.  Thomas  P. 
EUls,  James  R. 
Ellis,  Robert  L. 
Evans,  John  G. 
Evans,  William  A. 
Faley,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Fee.  John  E. 
Feldman,  David  A. 
Ferguson,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Finiayson.  John  D. 
Firm.  Bertram  P. 
Flntel,   Arthur   T. 
Fiore,  FYancis  A.  N. 
Fishburne,   Elliott   G., 

Ill 
Fisher.   Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Flint,  Dennis  D. 
Florence,  John  P. 
Foss,  Ardeen  R. 
Fox.  Ralph  M. 
Francis,  David  P. 
Franck,  John  L. 
FYanke,    Roger   W. 
Franks,  Clifton  R. 
Eraser,  Harry  L. 
Froerfchle,  Joel  D. 
Fuellhart,    Robert    H., 

Jr. 


Chadbourne,  Glenn  A.c.alanti.  Philip  J  ,  Jr. 

Chafetz,  Donald  A. 

Chandler,  Charles  R, 

Chegar,  Richard  D. 

Chisholm,  Ronald  J. 

Chladek,  Richard  M. 

Christopher, 

G. 
Chrobak.  Walter  J, 
Clark.  Daniel  D. 
Clark,  Winston  B.,  Jr 
Cobb,  Tyrus  R.,  Jr. 
Cole.  Roy  W.,  in 
C  imelln,  Jerome  J. 
Comer,  Frederick  E., 

Jr. 
C  >opcr,  Robert  S. 
Cooper,  Walter  A. 
C  .stain,  Phillip  A. 
C  iwles,  James  H. 
Coyne,  Robert  C. 
Crubtree,  Michael  A. 
Crane,  Lawrence  R. 
Crosr,.  William  M. 


Garrett.   Robert  P. 
Gartrell,   Barry    L. 
Garvey   Richard  E.,  Jr, 
Gar/in,   David   E. 
Gavon,  William  H. 
William Gelss,  Charles  G. 

GilUgan,   Richard   M.. 

Jr. 
Girardl,  Alfred  F. 
Gleason,  James  M. 
Godshall.  Michael  L. 
Godwin,  John  T. 
Goldberg,  Bertram 
Goode.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Gorden.  Fred  A. 
Grahn,  Norman  D. 
Gramzow,  Richard  H. 
Grebe,  Michael  W. 
Green,  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
Greenwalt,   Robert  D. 
Griffith.   Thurston   A., 

Jr. 
Grimshaw,  John  M. 


Orosa,  Joseph  E.,  HI 
Guarlno,  Joseph  L. 
Gunderman,  Oeorgs  L 
Habblett,  John  S. 
HHgerty,  Harry  K..  Jr 
Hnmelster.  Herbert  H. 
Hamilton.  Kdwiud  A,. 

Jr 
Handy.  Oeorf»  W. 
Hanson.  Kralg  U. 
Hwrd.  Dona)d  W. 
H<u-kins.  David  V. 
Hsxrrlngton.   jAmes 
H.-irna,  Harold  K. 
HiU-rlson,    WUlard 

Jr. 
H.u'Unau,  Allison  R., 

Jr. 
Havercrof  t.  Roger  V. 
Helgl,  James  J..  Jr. 
Heldman,  James  R. 
Helmuth,  Richard  E., 

Jr. 
Henderson,  Leonard  C 
Henderson,  Ronald  R. 
Hendren.  Ed  W. 
Henn,  Karl  M. 
Herre,  Thonaas  A, 
Herring,  Kenneth  D. 
Hertel,  Herbert  C,  Jr. 
Hickey,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Higinbotham,  Lewis 
Hillyard.  Frederick  J. 
Hilton,  Roger  T. 
Holcomb,  Cornelius 

C,  Jr. 
Holderness,  Stephen 

W..  Jr. 
Holeman,  Robert  E. 
Hoos,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Horoschak,  Peter  P. 
Howard,  Malcolm  J. 
Hueman.  Thomas  P. 
Hufschmid.  Robert  G. 
Hughes,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Hurst,  Nicholas  R. 
Hyde,  Clinton  O.,  Jr. 
Irwin,  Richard  W. 
Ishoy,  Kenneth  V. 
Ivy,  Charles  H. 
James,  Richard  A. 
Johnson,  Cal  D. 
Johnson,  Joe  S.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Marshall  B. 
Johnsson,  Erik  G.,  Jr. 
Jones,  David  M. 
Jones,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Paul  M. 
Jordan,  Robert  W. 
Kambrod,  Matthew  R 
Kamm,  Ervin  P.,  Jr. 
Karrer,  Donald 
Kays,  James  L. 
Kelly,  John  J. 
Kelly,  Patrick  O. 
Kendall,  John  P. 
Kent,  Richard  S. 
Keuker,  Christopher 

H, 
Kieffer.  Joseph  S.,  Ill 
Kilmartin.  Thomas 

J.,  Ill 
Kimsev,  James  V. 
Kinard,  William  H., 

Ill 
King,  John  H. 
King,  Peter  G. 
Kirby,  John  J.,  3d 
Kirkegaard,  Pavil  J. 
Klrsch  enbau  er , 

George  W. 
Kling,  Thomas  R. 
Kobayashi,  Roy  S. 
Kohler.  Johann  R.  W. 
Kosco,  William  G. 
Krause,  James  E. 
Krause,  Robert  G. 
Kriesel,  Melvln  E..  Jr. 
Krukowski,  Edward  E. 
LaRoque,  Fred  R.,  Jr. 


Lair,  Don  L. 

LAndry.  John  R, 

Lane,  Ronald  L. 

Lape,  Jerry  V. 

Larsen,  Arnold  L.,  Jr. 

Lawac^n.  Anthony  B, 

Leurl&h.  Dean  L. 

Lee.  Ro»{er  C. 

Lembo.  Richard  A, 

Lllley,  Robert  J  .  Jr. 

Llndaey,  Jtunea  L. 

U4*re»u->,  Uayniond  J 
..U^gan,  Drtvld  W. 

l<ovij>e.  SyiviUn  M 
..L«.>vgr*n.  Arihvir  A, 

Lurkcr.  R^tlph  L. 

Lynch,  .Mbcri  F  .  Jr 

Lynn.  Jon  V 

Madden.  Rlch;\rd  O. 

Maidt,  Honald  N  .  Jr. 

M.illey,  James  H   M. 

M.irtln,  Bernard  M. 

M\rtin.  James  R. 

Mayo,  Richard  E. 

MrCarthy,  Jefferson 
B. 

McCarthy.  Terrance 
c. 

McCrorey.  James  K. 
McDonnell.  Roger  N. 
MrDonough,  J^mes 

M  ,  Jr. 
McDowall,  Raymond 

G.,  Jr. 
McElhose,  Alan  P. 
McEnany,  Brian  R. 
McGarry.  Thomas  W. 
McGurk,  R.ibert  S. 
McKay.  J.-^mes  P.,  Jr. 
McKcithan   ClifTord  M. 
McKlnley.  Brian  V. 
McLaughlin.  David  R. 
McMahan,  Thomas  E., 

Jr. 
McNamara.  Paul  D.  D. 
McQuIllen,  James  F. 
McRae,  Wilton  D. 
Meade,  William  C  ,  III 
Mechan,  John  P.,  Ill 
Meeth.  Harry,  III 
Mengel.  Larry  L. 
Mennie,  Thomas  L. 
Mennintj,  Walter  R. 
M^rriam.  Charles  S.,  II 
Meyer.   Samuel   S  .  Ill 
Middaugh,  Thomas  R. 
Miller,  Allen  Z. 
Miller.  Frank  D.,  Jr. 
Miller,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Miuson.  David  C. 
Moo'e,  David  W. 
Moore,  Michael 
Moore,  Thomas  J. 
Mrx)rlng,  Laurence  G. 
Mfjrean.  Douglas  W. 
Morin,  Carl  R..  Jr. 
Mount.  Jimmy  D. 
Murnford.  John  B. 
Mundt,  David  L. 
Munsch,  Robert  C. 
Murphy.  Paul  T. 
Murpliy.  Vincent  E. 
Murray.  Charles  A. 
Murray.  Thomas  E.,  II 
Nalilen,  Charles  L. 
Nau,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Needs,  Larry  R, 
Nelson,  Phillip  E. 
Neumann.  David  C 
Nleuwboer,  Harry  W. 
Noake,  David  A. 
Norwood,  Marvin  P. 
Novotnv,  John  L. 
Nunnelee,    Joseph    D., 


II 

Nydegger.  Neil  K. 
O'Brien,  Michael  T. 
O'Neal,  John  W. 
Oldfield,  Peter  J. 
Ord,  Robert  L  .  Ill 
Ostenberg.  Thomas  P. 


PakuL-x,  Kenneth  R. 
Pardl,  Llvlo  P. 
P.u-ker,  Wayne  B, 
Piirmenter,  Larry  W. 
Parsons.  Bruce  B. 
Patuu-ojal,  Anthony 

A  ,  Jr 
P.ixton,  O.vry  L. 
IV.irMin,  T1u>u\a«  D., 

Jr 
Priutonrra^t,  Joe  K. 
Pt-    i;<-t>>n.  Raymond 

A 
Pi-idcw.  EMon  L. 
IVnson,  Jamee  C. 
Petrollno,  Jtweph 

A,  Jr 
Pot'.v,  Wliii.xm  D. 
Pfelfcr,  Bill  P 
Phillips,  David  J. 
Phillips,  Robert  L. 
Pons,  Philip  E.,  Jr. 
Porter,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Porter,  Joseph  G.,  Jr. 
Poulsen,  Waldemar  P. 
Price,  D  maid  A. 
Prince,  Howard  T.,  n 
Pryor,  Ralph  W. 
Reach,  William  T. 
Reavill,  Jackson  C. 
Redmond.  James  L. 
Redmond,  Robert  A. 
Reeves,  Stacy  E.,  3d 
Regan,  John  S. 
Reich,  Ru-ssell  O.,  Jr. 
Reld.  Robert  L. 
Reinier,  Dennis  J. 
Rtmcner,  LawTence  J. 
Remington,  Will  M. 
Rcnaghan,  Kevin  G. 
Richardson,  Lawrence 

C. 
Ricks,  Robert  E  .  Jr, 
Rlgby,  Joe  W. 
Riggs,  David  K. 
Rintz.  R-obert  E. 
Rlshel.  Wuide  N.,  Jr. 
Robb.  All.ui  D. 
Robbins,  Christopher 

R. 
Rohrbicher,  Richard 
Rose,  Jerry  D. 
Rosenberg,  Michael  J. 
Ross.  WUUam  L.,  Jr. 
Rowe,  Dfjrsey  E. 
Ruckcr,  Jack  L. 
Rumph,  Robert  R. 
Rushatz.  Alfred  S. 
Ryan,  James  C. 
Sarran,  George  0. 
Savers,  Ronny  J. 
Saz.ima.  Francis  J., 

Jr. 
Scarsella,  Alan  N. 
Scharpf,  Francis  R. 
Scheewe,  Lawrence  R. 
Schein,  George,  II 
Scherr,  William  A., 

Ill 
Schmidt,  James  K. 
Schmidt,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Schmidt.  Marlin  E. 
Schmidt,  Rodney  J. 
Schott.  Paul  D. 
Seay.  Jerry  J. 
Selby,  John  R. 
Shaw,  Charles  L. 
Sheaffer.  Frederick 

E. 
Sherard.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Sholly.  David  J. 
Shope.  Walter  R. 
Shuey.  Robert  D. 
Shutes,  Stanford  W., 

Jr. 
Siedzick,  Peter 
Sikorskl,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Simcox,  Thomas  A. 
Slmoneaux,  Joseph  A. 


Skarupa,  Ronald  A. 
Sklar.  Richard  R..  11 
Skown.  Bernard 
Sinter.  Dunne  L. 
Sloan.  John  N, 
Smith.  Dale  P, 
SmlUi.  lJ>rry  D. 
Smith,  WUUam  P. 
Snider,  Don  M. 
Snover,  Ralfe  K. 
8now,  Wayne  A 
SpaJ^gler.  David  R 
Sjveni'er,  Jamca  J, 
SjKTman.  Stephen  D. 
Splvey.  Christopher  B, 
^pradllng.  Bldon  H, 
Sprague,  Harold  E  ,  II 
Spn^use.  Derek  O 
SpurUx'k,  James  E. 
Stanley,  Warner  D.. 

Ill 
Starblrd.  Edward  A. 
Steele,  Samuel  L. 
Stemke.  Richard  R. 
Stephenson,  Dan  T. 
Steohen."=on,  Richard 

C. 
Stev».art.  Donald  E. 
Stewart,  Phillip  R. 
Stong,  Todd  D. 
Storat,  Richard  E. 
Street,  Donald  R. 
StroJimeyer,  James  A. 
Stroup,  Tlieordore  G., 

Jr. 
Sweeney.  Denne  A. 
Sweet,  George  B  .  Ill 
Swick,  Charles  D. 
Symanski,  David  E. 
Szwarckop   Jo.<;eph  D. 
."^'zymczak.  Robert  W. 
Tarbet,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Leonard  C. 
Taylor,  Walter  D.,  Jr. 
Teed,  Dan  G. 
Telenko,  George  J.,  Jr 
Thomas,  Billie  N. 
Thomas.  Robert  B. 
Thompson,  Stanley  E 
Tlndale,  Alan  C. 
Tlnnemeyer,  Charles 

W. 
Tomlinson,  Gene  B. 
Treadwell,  David  O. 
Tumelson,  Ronald  A. 
Tumlin,  Ronald  W. 
Tumpane.  James  R. 
Tysver,  Gerald  A. 
Ulmer,  John  M. 
Urna,  Henry  D. 
Voss,  Donald  J. 
■Vranish,  John  M. 
Waggoner,  Ivan  L. 
Wagner,  John  H..  11 
Wagner.  Steventon 
Walker,  John  B. 
Walker,  Tlioma^s  E  ,  II 
Wallace,  Kenneth  M. 
Wallace,  Roy  V.,  Jr. 
Ward,  Windsor  E. 
Warner,  Stephen  D. 
WasafT,  Samuel  K.,  Jr. 
Waters,   Lawrence    E. 
Webb.  Arthur   M. 
Webb.    Ernest    L. 
Weinfurter,   Robert  J 
Weiss,  James  W. 
Wclper.  Francis  E.,  Jr. 
Wertz,   Paul   F. 
West,  Steven  G. 
Westfall,  Francis  D., 

Jr. 
White.  William  D.,  Jr. 
Whitehead.  William 

C,  Jr. 
Whitmore.  Stanley  E., 

Jr. 
Wilcox,  John  G. 


1962 

Wilhelm.  Alfred  D., 

Jr. 
WUkereon,  Benjamin 

R  ,  Jr. 
Willuuxiaon,  Donald  L. 
WilUa.   Wayne  D. 
Wsndom,  Davtd  L. 
WtnKler,  John  C. 
Wither*.  Geoffrey  D 
WitMl.  RonaM  W. 
\V»el>er.  Donald  M. 
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Wonc.  Robert  T. 
Worthiafton.  Henry 

W. 
Worthington.   Jamee 

M.  Jr. 
Wuerpel.  Charles  L. 
Wylie.  Rielxartf  W. 
ZabU,  Robert  O. 
Senker,  Kreeet  Q. 
Zinn    Ronald  L. 
EmuKla.  Paul  T. 


The  follovtBt-nantad  mUUhlpaMa.  fnOu- 
attng  class  of  iset.  United  States  Waval  Ae»d. 
emy,  lor  app>olntment  In  the  Regular  Army 
at  the  United  Statee  in  the  fra<le  of  second 
Ueutenant.  under  tlM  provtslon  of  Utle  10, 
United  Sutes  Code,  sections  Ml.  SSM  and 


Bird.   Wtni&xn   J. 
Devey.  \1ctor  O. 
Ovaelman.  Allen  D 
Harper,   Robert   B. 


Hun&lcker,  John  E. 

m 

Lane,  Joseph  H 
McDonald.  Robert  L 


RacouUlat  Richard      Rose,  UMtU  R 

N.  TrapneU.  Philip  B    S. 

Rice,   Richard   B.  Ttemalne,   Uyron   D. 

The   roUowlng-named    cadet,   graduating 

clajv  of  I96i.  United  States  Air  Puree  Acad. 

emy  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  vt 

the  United   Statee   In   the   grade  of  second 

lieutenant,  under  the  proHaJona  of  Utle  10. 

United  States  Code    aectiont  Ml.  SJM  and 

Kej-e*.  A\igu»t  L 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PcfMcatMB  of  Jews  ia  the  U3.S.R. 


m 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCC)NSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  KASTENME3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  'Hmes  on  May 
15,  1962.  Representative  William  Frrrs 
Ryan,  of  New  York,  clearly  points  out 
that  the  mere  existence  of  a  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  a  minor- 
ity group  IS  useless  unless  a  Government 
actively  promotes  and  protects  individ- 
ual rights.  He  rightly  points  out  the 
disgraceful  treatment  the  Soviet  Union 
has  given  to  its  Jewish  citizens  and  he 
urges  the  free  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  personnel  from  the  world  and 
Soviet  Jewish  comraiinities. 

His  letter  and  his  suggestion  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  House: 
SovTFT  Jrws    PcRSErfTio.N- —  IxTERCHANCE   or 

Reliciotts    Lr.^DrKS    To    Retltz    Th.-ihces 

StTGGESnD 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  Yoek  Times: 

On  May  9  the  T.mes  published  a  letter 
from  Mikhail  Strogovich.  a  Moscow  law  pro- 
fessor, which  attempted  to  refute  the  charge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  persecuting  Jews. 
The  reed  on  which  the  professor  rests  his 
argument  is  the  Sov.et  Consntution  and 
.Soviet  law. 

WliUe  it  may  be  true  ti.at  So\  let  law  pro- 
hlbitg  religious  persecution.  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  any  law  is  only  as  good  as 
those  who  administer  it.  History  has  taught 
that  the  mere  existence  of  a  constitution 
and  laws — no  matter  how  fair  on  their  face- 
does  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
rutlilcss  dictatorship. 

As  a  Congressman  ■»  ho  is  deeply  concerned 
with  discrimination  against  all  minorities.  I 
have  received  evidence  of  widespread  dis- 
crimination in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  evi- 
dence shows  discrimination  against  Jews  in 
employment,  in  schools,  in  the  Russian  press 
and  during  the  recently  reported  trials  In 
addition,  there  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  eradicate  Jewish  customs  and  ciil'ural  in- 
stitutions. 

Reports  of  such  persecution  have  been 
■widely  publicized  In  the  United  States.  In- 
-■^tead  of  pious  pronouncements  and  citations 
of  dead-letter  law.  it  would  be  far  more 
convincing  If  the  Soviet  Government  would 
allow  contact  between  the  worldwide  Jewish 
community   and   Jews   in   the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U  S  S.R. 
have  exchanged  programs  of  musicians, 
singers,  ballet  dancers,  scientists  and  others. 
Both  countries  wotild  benefit  if  religious 
leaders  were  included  in  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. If  the  well -documented  reports  of 
religious    persecution    can    be    refuted,    then 
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Why  does  not  the  Soviet  Union  aUow,  in- 
deed encourage,  a  free  Interchange  of  per- 
sonnel and  information  with  her  Jewi&h  re- 
ligious cummunlty? 

WnxiAM  Fi lis  Rt&n. 

Mrmber  of  Congresf 
20th  District,  Sew  Vo'i 


NatMHwi<ic  Press  ReactioB  h)  New  Jersey 
Doctors'  Boycott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAi.iFoaNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1962 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  the  reaction  to  the  threat 
of  44  doctors  at  Point  Pleasant,  N.J., 
Hospital  earli-  this  month  to  refuse  to 
care  for  patients  imder  President  Ken- 
nedy's plan  for  health  care  through  so- 
cial security  which  has  resulted  in  a  na- 
tionwide wave  of  shock  and  dismay 
among  other  physicians,  public  officials, 
the  press  and  the  public. 

National  reaction  variously  termed 
the  threat  'shocking,"  incredible,"'  and 
■  political  blackmail." 

The  44  New  Jersey  doctors,  according 
to  Dr.  J  Bruc^  Henriksen.  leader  of  the 
group,  signed  a  resolution  that  stated 
flatly: 

We  the  undersigned  •  •  •  do  refuse  to 
participate  In  the  care  of  patients  under  the 
provision*  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  or  simi- 
lar legislation. 

Dr.  Caldwell  Esselstyn,  chairman  of 
the  Physicians  Committee  for  Health 
Care  Through  Social  Security,  said  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  it  was  "in- 
credible that  a  group  of  physicians  would 
deny  a  sick  person  the  right  to  pay  his 
hospital  bills  by  contributing  to  social 
security  a  little  every  month  during  his 
working  years  so  he  wouldn't  have  to 
accept  charity  in  his  old  age." 

New  Jersey  s  Governor  Hughes  con- 
demned the  doctors'  boycott  threat, 
terming  it  a  political  device  at  variance 
with  the  vows  of  the  Hippocratic  oath. 

It   is  a  source  of  great   regret  to  me — 

He  said — 

that    such    a    proposal    originated    in    New 
Jersey. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  RibicofT  accused  the  New  Jersey 
doctors"  group  of  "trying  to  blackmail 


the  Congress  and  tlie  Ameiicsin  people"" 
and  charged: 

They  are  violating  the  Hippocratic  oath 
which  they  took  before  they  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

He  pointed  out  that — 

It    should    be    absolutely    no   concern    to   a 

physici.tn   where   a  patient   gets   the   money 
with  which  to  pay  his  hospital  costs. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  called  the 
action  of  the  New  Jersey  doctors  a  "dis- 
grace to  the  coimtry." 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  editorial 
opinion  across  the  Nation: 

New  York  Times: 

The  threat  of  a  group  of  New  Jersey  phy- 
sicians to  boycott  patients  seeking  care 
under  the  administration's  propxjsed  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  an  attempt 
at  political  blackmail  degrading  to  their 
profession  •  •  •.  Certainly  physicians  have 
a  right  to  publicize  their  objections  to  any 
social  security  approach  to  the  financing  of 
medical  care  •  •  •.  The  one  thing  they 
do  not  have  a  right  to  do  is  to  threaten  to 
make  the  sick  the  victims  of  their  political 
dissent  by  depriving  them  of  lifeguarding 
ser\ ices. 

New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun: 

Such  a  boycott  of  the  sick  would  amount 
to  a  medical  atrocity. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

New  Jersey's  rebelUoufl  doctors  have  not 
added  to  their  stature  by  their  revolt,  nor 
have  they  enhanced  the  dignity  of  the  medi- 
cal profession's  opposition  to  the  King-An- 
derson bill  •  •  *.  BLing- Anderson,  after  all, 
would  not  pay  doctors'  fees;    it  would  only 

pay    a    part    of    the    patient's    hospital    bill 

«    •   • 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

We  are  sorry  to  see  medicare  for  the  aged 
reduced  to  the  absurdities  rampant  in  New 
Jersey.  The  doctors  should  rep>el  adherents 
by  their  own  silliness. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  Times: 

One  of  the  most  shocking — and  certainly 
the  least  tcnable^positions  any  doctors' 
group  has  taken  against  social  security  medi- 
care is  that  which  has  stirred  up  so  much 
controversy  in  Point  Pleasant,  N.J. 

St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch: 
Incredible   is  a   mUd  word. 

Milwaukee  Journal : 

Such  a  readiness  to  violate  their  profes- 
sional oath  because  they  dont  like  the  kind 
of  health  Insurance  a  patient  carries  is 
shocking. 

Denver  Post : 

The  American  Medical  Association  •  •  • 
should  say  that  such  tactics  presently  con- 
stit\.ite   blackmail   and  potentially  represent 
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an  attempt  by  a  special  Interest  group  to 
dictate  national  policy  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  Jersey 
movement  Is  a  trial  balloon,  sent  up  by 
organized  medicine  to  frighten  the  public 
away  from  support  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  If  so,  It  will  doubtless  accomplish  half 
Its  purpose  before  being  shot  down  In  flames. 
It  will  frighten  the  public — not  against  the 
medicare  program,  but  against  that  segment 
of  the  medical  profession  that  would  pre- 
scribe so  violent  and  desperate  an  antidote. 


Arizona  Elks  Clnb  Convention  Speech  by 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Arizona  Elks  Convention  met  in 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  on  May  11,  1962  at  my  home 
lodge.  I  was  honored  by  being  desig- 
nated to  give  the  memorial  address. 

The  speech  follows : 

Arizona    Elxs    Convention    Speech,    Mesa, 
Ariz.,  Mat  11,  1962 

Once  again,  at  the  hour  of  11,  we  meet  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  brethren  who 
have  passed  from  our  midst  Into  the  great 
beyond.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  Under  the  father- 
hood of  God,  they  were  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
Under  the  brotherhood  of  our  order,  they  are 
of  our  hearts  and  of  our  spirits.  They  lived 
as  we  lived,  and  have  passed  beyond  the 
great  curtain,  which  will  be  drawn  for  us 
all,  one  day. 

With  their  departure,  we  feel  a  great  sense 
of  loss  Although  there  are  many  hands  to 
take  up  the  torch  they  relinquished,  the 
sum  total  of  our  accomplishments  will  be 
lessened,  and  the  particular  quality  each  of 
them  brought  to  our  order  will  be  absent. 
To  say  that  they  will  be  missed  Is  to  under- 
state  the   case. 

But  Elkdom  always  seals  off  Its  wounds, 
closes  the  circle,  and  proceeds  In  pursuit  of 
Its  great  objectives.  Our  departed  brethren 
would  have  us  do  nothing  less.  To  these 
objectives  they  gave  a  lifetime  of  devotion. 
We  honor  them  most  completely  when  we 
rededlcate  our  own  lives  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  purposes  and  alms  for  which 
our  order  ever  strives. 

On  our  altar  Is  the  flag  of  our  country. 
All  of  our  members  have  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  not  once  but  many  times,  to  that 
flag,  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands. 
Today  that  flag  and  that  Republic  are  beset 
by  forces  from  within  and  without  which 
would  destroy  them,  because  they  stand  as 
bastions  against  the  domination  over  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  men  which  those  forces 
seek.  To  them  man  Is  subservient  to  the 
state,  and  the  desires — even  the  lives — of  in- 
dividuals are  as  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  needs  of  the  monolith  they  have  created 
and  dubbed,  "the  state." 

Whence  came  this  "state"?  In  the  Bible, 
temporal  power  is  recognized,  but  It  Is  al- 
ways Implicit  In  this  recognition  that  such 
{xjwer  does  not  run  counter  to  the  father- 
hood of  God.  Our  Creator  has  bestowed  upon 
us  the  power  to  govern  ourselves.  We  may 
delegate   this   p>ower   to  governments  of  our 


own  choosing,  but  the  ultimate  power  to 
govern  always  resides  In  iis  as  a  gift  of  our 
Creator. 

But  those  who  would  destroy  us  do  not 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being.  They  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  before  this  life,  and 
that  there  Is  nothing  after  It.  Their  Ideology 
Is  based  completely  on  materialism.  Since 
the  existence  of  man  is  both  the  alpha  and 
the  omega,  his  lifespan  should  be  made  as 
useful  as  possible,  and  they  are  just  the  peo- 
ple to  determine  how  he  is  to  be  used.  Orig- 
inally, the  Communist  theorist  was  preoccu- 
pied with  bettering  the  life  of  man,  and  this 
is  still  preached  by  the  Communist  propa- 
gandist. But  the  Communist  elite  has  long 
since  recognized  that  they  need  not  believe 
their  own  propaganda — that  communism  was 
and  is  a  vehicle  by  which  they  and  their 
heirs  would  ride  to  temporal  power. 

They  found  early  in  the  struggle  that  their 
domination  of  the  people  required  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fiction  to  which  homage  could  be 
paid.  Therefore,  out  of  Umbo,  they  created 
"the  state."  From  the  state  flowed  all  power, 
and  to  the  state  was  owed  one's  allegiance, 
obedience,  and  even  one's  life 

To  the  Communist  mind,  the  state  Is  a 
substitute  for  God.  Their  minds  have  never 
delved  the  mysteries  of  the  origin  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  They  accept  Its  pres- 
ence without  questioning  its  genesis  How 
could  a  materialistic  atheist  do  otherwise' 
As  a  contrast,  our  Republic  was  founded 
by  us  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  of  our  society.  But  we  did  not  give 
the  Republic  all  power — we  delected  only 
specific  powers,  reserving  the  rest. 

We  can  make  further  delegations  of 
power,  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  Our  forefathers 
wisely  made  it  difficult  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution, but  it  can  be  amended.  But  we 
must  be  ever  vigilant  in  guarding  the  powers 
we  have  reserved  agaln.-t  sun^mary  usurpa- 
tion or  gradual  dilution.  May  I  say  again — 
and  emphasize — it  is  our  faith  and  our  con- 
viction that  these  powers  were  given  us  by 
our  Creator.  The  recipients  of  such  a  gift 
should  ever  guard  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  great  Giver. 

W--  have  delegated  to  our  Republic  the 
power  to  defend  our  land  from  attack  from 
without.  In  exercise  of  this  fxjwer.  we  have 
builded  mighty  Armies,  Navies,  and  an  Air 
Force  second  to  none.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  being  able  to  leave  this  earth 
on  a  vehicle  built  by  u.s  and  travel  to  the 
moon  and  the  distant  stars  We  are  able 
to  unleash  the  basic  power  of  our  univer.se 
In  the  shape  of  mushroom  clouds  and  with 
destructive  force  which  defies  imac;ination. 
In  the  task  of  deterring  attack  from  without, 
our  Republic  has  been  true  to  Its  trust 
Only  a  maniac  or  an  Imbecile  would  accept 
the  lo.sses  which  would  be  his  if  he  were  to 
attack  u-  In  a  general  war. 

Yet  the  foe  we  face  is  a  subtle  foe.  who 
attacks  In  many  ways.  He  not  only  plays 
on  our  weaknesses,  but  like  the  practitioner 
of  Judo,  he  turns  our  greatest  strength 
against  us.  He  uses  ovir  fears  for  his  own 
advantage.  He  is  an  artist  at  decoy  and 
masquerade,  and  continually  tries  to  at- 
tract our  attention  in  one  sector  while  he 
pursues  his  subversive  purposes  In  another. 
Our  sense  of  charity  toward  all  Is  one  of 
our  greatest  strengths.  Yet  by  chicanery 
and  the  stimulation  of  poor  JudKment  in  our 
Government,  he  has  caused  us  to  give  gifts 
which  strengthen  those  who  would  destroy 
us.  Forbearance  is  one  of  our  virtues,  but  he 
has  exploited  this  phase  of  our  character  by 
moving  one  of  his  minions  into  power  90 
miles  from  our  shores. 

He  makes  feints  in  Berlin,  and  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  talks  peace  in  Geneva, 
and  makes  war  in  Laos.  He  talks  about 
banning  nuclear  tests,  and  prepares  to  test. 
He  makes  treaties  with  one  hand  and  breaks 
them  with  another. 


On  the  domestic  scene,  he  uses  the  desire 
we  all  have  for  the  well  being  of  our  fellow 
American  to  tempt  us  to  embark  on  social 
experiments  before  our  economy  can  afford 
them.  His  obvious  hope  Is  to  use  our  own 
charltiible  virtue  as  a  lever  to  make  us  ruin 
our  own  economy.  Thus  he  would  fulfill 
the  prophecy  of  Lenin  that  we  would  fall 
"like  an  overripe  plum"  Into  their  laps. 

Av;amst  such  a  powerful  and  resourceful 
enemy,  how  can  we  best  carry  on  the  work 
that  our  departed  brethren  have  "thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced"?  The  answer  does  not  lie 
In  reactint;  to  their  every  action  The  answer 
certainly  does  not  lie  in  fostering  suspicions 
and  doubt.s  between  loyal  Americans.  The 
forces  of  negativism  may  deter  the  expansion 
of  overt  commtinism,  but  something  fX)silive 
Is  needed  to  utterly  defeat  communism  in 
all  its  facets. 

That  positive  force  Is  found  In  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  conviction  that  each  man  is  a 
child  of  God.  and  Is  therefore  a  brother  of 
every  other  man. 

As  men  who  are  recipients  of  the  great  gift 
of  self-government  from  our  Creator,  we 
have  delegated  some  of  our  powers  to  a  Re- 
public, but  we  h.ive  reserved  all  other  pow- 
ers One  of  the  powers  we  have  reserved  Is 
the  power  to  perform  acts  ol  brotherhood  for 
our  fellow  men  in  our  individual  capacities. 
May  we  always  keep  this  power  and  guard  It 
Jealously,  allowing  the  Republic  to  do  only 
those  things  which  we  cannot  do  ourselves. 
In  rededicatlng  ourselves  to  these  princi- 
ples, let  us  also  remember  that  the  free  en- 
terprise system  of  economy  Is  the  best  sys- 
tem yet  devised  by  man  and  will  continue  to 
be  as  long  as  it  is  operated  by  persons  who 
are  conscious  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
fellow  men  and  to  society.  Let  us  remember 
that  overregulatlon  by  government,  over- 
indulgence by  government,  and  competition 
by  government  are  equally  destrtictive  of  free 
enterprise,  and  that  the  role  of  government 
should  be  to  protect  individuals  and  the  so- 
ciety against  predators— we  will  have  them 
as  long  as  humans  are  human  Let  us  also 
remember  that  the  natural  habitat  of  man  — 
that  climate  in  which  he  prospers  mentally, 
spiritually,  and  physically — is  a  society  In 
which  he  Is  free-  free  to  get  as  big  as  he 
Is  big  enough  to  get  as  long  as  he  does  not 
hurt  .society — or  free  to  fall  flat  on  his  face. 
If  fortune  and  his  abilities  so  decree 

We  will  continue  to  be  helpful  to  our  fel- 
low men.  at  home  and  abroad,  but  only  In  a 
manner  they  can  understand,  and  which  will 
aid,  not  deter,  their  moral  and  physical  de- 
velopment. But  we  will  also  remember  that 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  free  world  Is  the 
free  American  economy  -the  free  American 
society  If  these  fail,  the  lights  go  out  all 
over  the  world  If  they  succeed,  then  all 
these  g(X)d  things  we  desire  for  our  fellowman 
will.  In  God's  good  time,  be  theirs,  inevitably. 
If  we  here  so  rededlcate  ourselves,  then 
our  brethren  who  have  passed  from  among 
us  will  not  have  lived  and  worked  in  vain, 
and  we  shall  have  been  true  to  their  mem- 
ory, and  to  our  order  and  Its  great  principles 


First   District   of    Arizona    Questionnaire 
Results 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  wit.h  to  include  in  the  Record  the  tabu- 
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lated  results  of  the  questionnaire  which 
was  mailed  to  my  constituents  on  March 
30.    Of  the  approximately  25,000  which 


were  sent  out,  5,664  were  completed,  rep- 
resenting about  a  22. 5 -percent  return. 
Those  who  replied  live  in  the  First  Dis- 


trict of  Arizona,  Maricopa  County, 
which  Includes  the  Metropolitan  Phoe- 
nix area: 


rercentage  resulU 


Yes 


8. 

6. 
JO. 
11, 


12. 
13. 
U. 


Do  yon  Ix-llove  tlmt  the  T'nltcfl  Ptntps  '^houM  purrha.<*  finn.nOO.rmo  worth  of  Tnitt-il  Nalion?  bonds? 

I.";  nridtlirr  jTinuiilt  Cfinfrnnre  l)ciw(  en  the  I'rfsldont  an't  Khnislichcv  U'!vi.^,iWe  at  this  limeT ......l.'. 

Lo  \'iu  favor  ailditional  Keflcra!  ai't  to  I'ducaiion? _ " ' 

It  your  liJiswc  r  l.s  "  Vcs",  sliould  it  be  for — 

a.  .'^chofil  constriKtlon? 

l>.  Tt'iMlif rs'  salarits''. 

(.   .'^tii'N'nt  FTBnt."' _ 

I.',  I  lie  I  leu.'*  {\)mniiltft"  on  rn-Anirrlcan  Activitiw  T'ertonnlnj!  a  usrful  functlonT 

.\rf  you  in  favor  ol  iriiitary  aul  lo  c-ountrit-s  whicli  arc  frleinily.  but  who  do  not  have  the  economy  to  inalniaia  an  adequate  defense  foroeT. 

••^tiuuli!  an  1 1  trust  liiws  apply  to  orrriiiizod  laKir' _ _ _ 

Do  you  fiivor  tlie  t'cncri'^s  iltlcrniiiir  aiitliorlty  tn  the  Prpsfident  to  adjust  income  taxes? 

In  fpr.'i'ral .  do  yim  (fivor  \he  I'.N  'f  ("onpo  o(i«ratlon' 

.should  ('(iniiiiiinlFi  C'lilnn  t<e  ailinitted  to  the  I'nitpd  Nations? 

.<h(,i!l'!  till-  Irilttd  i^t.Tir.t  hiivi  hiihi-d  thi-  <ti(  ilon  of  a  »ull  bi-tween  Kast  and  West  BerliQ,  even  at  a  risk  of  aa  armed  conflictT 

L>o  Jiiu  f:ivor  ft  propniin  of  Kt-dcrn!  nif'dlfal  riid  to  the  seed? 

If  wr>  tiftvr  surh  a  [pmirrHni.  should  It  be  financed  by— 

!i.  .\n  tucrta.se  in  wH-laJ  security  taxes  (the  social  .security  trust  fund  U  generally  ap^ed  to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  future  demands  on 


ii,' 


l>n 

An 

at 


b    A  iimtchliiK  prant  protrranj  with  the  States? 

j'.d  \iiu  fx-  In  f:ivor  of  rstivMl.'iblnp  a  "[^-cial  labor  rourt  lo  settle  labor  disputes  whlcn  pose  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  security? 

K>u  fsvor  Ihr  l'(«r<'  Corp?  program' 

Indonisiiin  attack  on  I)uich  New  ( iuine*  poses  a  llireat  to  Australia's  safety.    Should  the  United  Stales  come  lo  the  aid  of  the  Dutcli 
d  Austniiia  :t  su( d  mi  alU»<  k  occurs' 


l^ 
Ifi. 
17. 


H». 


.'-'hguld  the  lidiTLil  tiudei  I  Ix'  l.alaiKid.  p\cn  thouph  certain  Ftnioral  sirvices  may  have  lo  lie  curtailed' 

.>>hou!d  ("otnnuirdst  pil''t"!  (iirirnari!>  from  "^'ubosIbv  lai  l>e  f>en7iillc<l  to  train  In  Die  United  States? 

1>"  >oa  fi4\(>r  el  •  inp  ttM"  I'ti'sidonl  authority  to  reduit'  tariffs  liolow  prcwnt  levels'' 

I>  it  iH).ssililr  for  lh<'  free  «orld  lo  eMst  side  by  side  with  Cornmuni.st  nations' -.. 

I(  jour  iuisucr  L--  ".No,"  \»  hicli  cciu  r:iJ  |«jlicy.  If  any,  should  we  pursue  to  insure  victory  over  coniinunisiii: 

u.  ' '  llitrd"     H'.-l-^t  111!  t  >;»■•<  of  rmiimunist  advances,  includinp  u:il)tiiry  ones' 

t'.  Seek  c^ins  I'V  nrpotiation  and  concent  rate  pnm:iril\  on  an  eoonnnilr  cold  war' 

c,   KncnuraKC  reforms  within  the  Uonimunwl  system  in  litu  hoj*  that  it  will  eventually  be  modified". 

Should  wc  conlli:u<-  eOinoiiiic  aid  lo- 

a.  .<o  (-.illod  nation;U  ("oinrnunist  countries  (i.e.,  Poland)' — 

h.   .Nculra!  comitrii  s'  (such  as  India).. 

c.   Krir'nd!.\  nation.^;' 

■ji).  1  lo  yoii  U'lieve  that  the  civil  lilxTlii'S  of  all  iieople  nTiirdleas  of  rac»',  creed,  or  oolor.  shotild  lie  protected'' 

if  '  V(  s,"  should  V  otp-countiiig  frauds  w  hich  dcftfi^e  whitt  jieople  ol  llnur  rights  (i.e.,  recently  In  Chicago  and  St.  Ixiuis)  l>e  wnsidored 
a  \  iolation  of  en  il  lilx-t  tics'". 

21.  ."Should  '^tatcs  have  more  V"ice  in  the  puMir  land  disi'osal  i>oliric<  of  the  Ki'deral  tiovernment' - 

22.  Is  a  free  !«)uthea«t  Asia  (which  Indudcs  Laos  and  NieLn:un    important  to  tlie  security  of  the  Western  World' 

If  sn,  should  wo  pursue  a  policy  which  - 

a.   Ha<ks  only  [to-U  tstcni  ?ovcmmrnUs? .— 

h.  .-x.^'ks  to  in'atr  a  n'utral  buffer  U-lween  East  and  West? 

Phould  the  vtrtinir  ire  U-  lowerc'l  to  IH'' 

po  yoM  feel  that  thr  United  .'^tfvte'i  mii.st  overthrow  the  Ca.stro  retime? 

if  your  aii-wiT  i-"'^'es"  Would  viu  advix-atf — 

a.  'I'he  usi>  of  any  iiie:ais  to  iopi'le  that  covrrnmcnl' - - 

b.  A  i>filiey  Ilii;il4-d  to  seven/  trade  cnibar^fx-^'' -    

r    .\f  tion  only  in  conjum  tion  with  other  f).^.-^  nations? 

you  in  favor  of  I  titled  Stalr-s  Ku.'i-ian  space  cooin-ration' _ 

Is  an  adeiiuatP  inleni  ition  il  insiieelioii  system  nfntjst-ary  for  safe  disarmauienl'. - 

l>o  you  feel  that  the  cti:iii«'  that  other  Caslro-lyi'C  revolutions  can  be  prevented  by  the  .Mliance  for  Procress  (with  its  emphasis  on  aid  to 

l.utin  Aiiierle:in  fiuiitrie^  willinL'  to  iindenro  internal  reformi  Justifies  the  ert>enditure  of  ma.s,«dve  funds  in  that   area' 

T>o  you  ttiliik  that  the  Kennedy  ad  ininlst  ration  consLsUnUy  lakes  tlie  bt^sljiossible  course  of  action  to  insure  our  triuaiiih  over  communism?.. 
In  c'eneral.  do  you  cnn-ider  yourself  a  polltiial— 


23. 
24. 


2.V   Are 

2(>, 

27 


■LiiMTul"' 


"Cous<TVaii\c' 
"Or  neither"'. 


11.5 

i.1 

20.6 

44.6 

18,  R 
3«.  6 
70.3 
73.6 
Ski 

7.7 
13.0 

6.9 
55.6 
32.4 


37  4 

fi2.fi 
fi2.3 
3'2.3 

71.5 
85  9 
4.7 
IS.  1 
16.7 

7.'..  n 

12.6 
12.4 

8  6 

21.7 

7^  3 

ye.o 

M.4 
84.7 
76.9 

R2.  7 
17.3 
21.7 

86.7 

55.9 
27.6 
16.6 
19.2 
90.6 

26.  2 

10.2 


No       ;  Not  sure 


81.8 
86.8 
76.3 


8.7 
1.V3 

5.0 
SH.9 
72.2 
89  4 
2(1.0 
60.4 


21.6 
45.9 


12.  0 
8.1 
90  2 
72  1 
74.7 


6.7 

h.  1 
3.1 


21.0 
11.1 

6.6 

3.4 
14.8 

4.7 
14.4 

7.2 


16.1 
21.8 

16.5 
6.0 

.■>  1 
«  8 
8.6 


87.8 

65.5 

16  9 

2.3 

2  1 
6  9 
6.8 


5. 
12. 


16.3 


72  4 

8.2 


&9 
6  1 


70.6 
6.7 


50.6 

78.  7 
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The  National  Lottery  of  Haiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Haiti. 

Haiti,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  tiny  and 
poverty-ridden  republic  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Revenue  sources  are  few  and  the 
Haitian  Government  is  thus  well  aware 
of  the  fiscal  merit  of  a  national  lottery. 

In  1961,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  na- 
tional lottery  of  Haiti  came  to  over  $2V4 
million.  The  net  income  to  the  Qov- 
cinment  was  over  $660,000  which  were 
utilized  for  social  assistance  and  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  has  wisely 
realized  that  a  national  lottery  can  he 
an  effective  means  with  which  to  ad- 
vance the  social  welfare  of  its  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  could  bene- 
fit from  Uie  use  of  lottery  money  on 
behalf  of  similar  goals.  A  national  lot- 
tery in  the  Umted  States  could  raise 
over  $10  billion  a  year  in  additional  rev- 
enue which  could  be  used  to  cut  our 
personal  income  taxes  and  reduce  our 
big  and  ever-growing  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  profit 
from  the  example  of  our  foreign  neigh- 
bors? 


Cartis  Bok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PINNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday.  May  24. 1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  our  country  £^s  a  whole 
suffered  an  immense  loss  this  week  in  the 


death  of  Curtis  Bok — an  extraordinary 
citizen,  who  did  his  work  in  a  modest 
manner,  without  the  benefit  of  fanfare. 

I  first  observed  the  work  of  Curtis  Bok 
when  he  became  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  fair 
prosecutor  in  an  office  where  the  rights 
of  the  accused  could  be  overlooked.  His 
next  public  position  of  orphans  court 
judge  in  Philadelphia  County  also  showed 
his  great  interest  in  principles  and  not 
picayune  items.  Although  he  served  but 
a  short  time,  he  contributed  much  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  Philadelphia 
Orphans  Court  is  held. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  practice  be- 
fore Judge  Bok  when  he  became  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
No.  6.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
I  have  observed*  in  my  32  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  His 
opinions  were  lucid  and  frequently  of 
literary  vintage.  His  ability  to  see  be- 
hind the  presentation  of /acts  and  argu- 
ments was  uncanny.  I  recall  that  in  his 
courtroom  hung  a  tapestry  with  the 
motto,  "Eyes  and  ears  are  p>oor  witnesses 
when  the  soul  is  barbarous."    For  over 
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20  years  he  served  on  the  common  pleas 
bench  with  his  colleagues,  Judges  Flood 
and  Leventhal,  and  created  a  feeling  for 
litigants  and  lawyers  that  his  tribunal 
was  the  most  eminent  in  fairness  and  in 

justice. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  had  nu- 
merous talks  with  Judge  Bok  in  his 
chambers.  Later  I  campaigned  with  him 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  supreme 
court.  I  can  report  that  he  never  indi- 
cated any  change  in  his  fair,  modest, 
and  considerate  attitude  at  any  time,  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

Justice  Bok  was  a  model  for  legal  be- 
havior, manly  behavior,  courageous  be- 
havior. He  was  a  rare  example  of  mod- 
esty, fairness,  and  industry  in  the  face 
of  wealth,  learning,  and  high  ofSce. 

We  have  lost  an  unusual  man,  but  we 
have  learned  much  from  his  conduct  and 
the  way  in  which  he  lived. 


Care  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Advance 
magazine,  a  journal  primarily  concerned 
with  Republican  political  thought,  has 
published  a  symf>osium  on  medical  care 
for  the  aged  including  articles  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Larson.  Roswell  B  Perkins,  and 
myself.  Dr.  Larson's  article  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Record,  and  I  include 
with  my  remarks  my  contribution  to  this 
Republican  symposium. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Alternative:   F'ree,  Voluntary.  Private 
(By  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio) 

Several  million  elderly  Americans  need 
assistance  with  the  problems  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  through  the  medium  of  the 
private  enterprise  insurance  Industry  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
(HR  109811  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
through  a  system  of  outright  Government 
assistance  to  those  least  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  Illness,  and  tax  credit  incentives 
for  those  who  can  underwrite  all  or  part  of 
the  cost 

The  prob'.em.  It  r.eems  to  me,  is  a  transient 
one  and  should  not  be  the  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Federal  agency  and  a 
permanent  Federal  bureaucracy  as  Is  pro- 
posed in  other  legislation.  Men  and  women 
who  are  65  or  over  now.  or  will  reach  that 
age  In  the  next  few  years,  have  had  an  un- 
usual experience.  Many  of  them  were  im- 
poverished during  the  years  when  they 
should  have  enjoyed  their  greatest  earning 
power  When  they  returned  to  work  during 
and  after  the  war,  high  taxes  and  inflation 
made  it  dlfHcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  many 
of  them  to  make  proper  preparations  for  re- 
tirement and  old  age.  In  my  opinion,  this 
prob'.em  will  become  less  serious  in  the  next 
d'^carte  when  those  who  retire  will  have  had 
the  benefit  of  many  years  of  prosperity,  as 
well  as  the  recently  developed  pension  and 
annuity  programs. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  health  problems 
of  the  aged,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  rapid   development  of  health    Insuran -e 


In  recent  years.  Both  private  companies  and 
nonprofit  carriers  have  been  developing  in- 
surance protection  designed  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  aged,  and  several  hundred  such 
policies  are  now  available.  Fifty-three  per- 
cent of  the  17  million  Americans  aged  65  or 
over  now  have  some  health  insurance  pro- 
tection. The  carriers  have  had  experience 
with  the  problem,  hospitals  and  physicians 
are  cooperative,  and  citizens  have  expressed 
their  confidence  In  this  method  of  under- 
writing the  costs  of  illness. 

I  believe  a  tax  Incentive  to  encourage 
elderly  people  who  wish  to  have  Insurance 
protection  should  be  the  foundation  of  any 
Federal  Government  health  program  The 
17  million  who  are  over  65  can  be  divided 
into  four  general  catego  les  There  are  those 
relatively  well-to-do  who  are  self-insured,  or 
are  able  to  buy  the  kind  of  health  protection 
they  desire.  There  is  a  great  middle  group, 
perhaps  7  or  8  million  individuals,  who  have 
sufflcient  Income  to  live  crin-ifort.ab'.v.  If  mod- 
estly, but  are  not  able  to  meet  the  cost  of 
prolonged  or  major  illness  And  there  are 
several  million  with  Inadequate  resources 
who  are  now  dependent  upon  relatives  or 
public  assistance  Tax  incentives  will  assist 
the  majority  in  the  flr.st  two  groups  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  health  Insurance  Tax  in- 
centives will  encourage  relatives  and  former 
employers  to  provide  health  protection  fo- 
a  great  many  others.  The  remainder  must 
have  outright  Federal  assistance. 

The  basic  requirement  of  my  plan  is  that 
every  citizen  who  wishes  to  p  irticipate  must 
file  a  Federal  income   tax  return. 

If  the  return  indicates  that  the  Individu  il 
has  no  Federal  Income  tax  liability,  I  would 
have  the  Treasury  Department  issue  him  a 
"Medical  Care  Insurance  Certificate"  which 
he  could  present  to  the  insurance  carrier  of 
his  choice  85  payment  of  premiums  upon  a 
health  insurance  plan  The  certificate  would 
be  redeemed  from  the  carrier,  by  the  Treas- 
ury, for  cash  equal  Uj  the  cost  of  the 
premiums,  up  to  «125. 

If  the  Income  tax  return  of  an  lnd;v;diial 
Indicates  that  his  F'^deral  income  tax  lia- 
bility is  In  excess  of  $125  and  that  he  has 
paid  the  premiums  on  a  qualified  health  In- 
surance plan,  my  bill  provides  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  premiums,  up  to 
$125.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me 
point  out  that  a  tax  credit  is  a  .^um  sub- 
tracted from  the  tax  an  Individual  owes  the 
Government.  It  is  not  a  tax  deduction.  All 
medical  expenses  of  taxp.Tvers  over  65  are  de- 
ductible in  computing  tax  liability 

For  those  who  fall  between  these  groups, 
my  bill  proposes  a  combination  of  tax  credit 
and  outright  as.slstance.  For  example  a  man 
whose  tax  Is  $50  would  receive  credit  in  that 
amount,  together  with  a  medical  care  in- 
surance certificate,  with  a  maximum  value 
of  $75.  He  could  use  the  $50  he  has  saved 
from  taxes  and  his  certificate  to  buy  the  same 
basic  coverage  available  to  the  others. 

In  each  case,  a  married  couple  would  re- 
ceive a  $250  credit  or  certificate,  or  combi- 
nation of  the  two. 

The  bill  also  provides  incentives  for  rela- 
tives to  take  care  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
health  Insurance.  The  same  $125  credit 
would  be  given  any  relative  who  buys  pro- 
tection for  an  elderly  member  of  his  family 
whether  or  not  the  elderly  member  is  his 
dependent. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  in  the  United 
States  toward  providing  health  insurance 
coverage  for  retired  employees  My  bill  en- 
courages this  trend  by  providing  the  em- 
ployer the  tax  credit  that  is  available  to  a 
relative 

On  the  advice  of  insurance  experts.  I  de- 
cided upon  a  credit  or  certificate  valued  at 
$125  because  this  Is  the  amount  that  Is  re- 
quired to  purchase  a  health  insurance  plan 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  the  major 
medl'^al   expenses  of  elderly   people. 


The  bill  establishes  minimum  cu.cragrs 
of  two  kinds  Plan  A  is  first  dollar  coverage, 
which  means  that  the  insured  Individual 
can  receive  its  benefits  even  if  he  is  penni- 
less. He  is  not  required  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  care  covered  by  the  bill.  Plan 
A  includes  90  days  hospltullz:ition.  ancill.iry 
charges  in  connection  with  surgery  or  emer- 
gency outpatient  treatment,  convalescent 
care,  and  surgical  charges  according  to  a 
fee  schedule   with  a  $300  maximum. 

Plan  B  is  a  more  comprehensive  protec- 
tion designed  for  the  individual  who  is  able 
to  contribute  something  to  the  costs  of  ill- 
ness. The  Individual  would  be  required  to 
pay  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, ancillary  charges,  surgeon's  fees,  physi- 
cian's calls  In  home  or  office,  registered  nurs- 
ing services,  and  other  related  expcn.'^es 
Plan  B  also  requires  the  individual  pay  the 
first  $100  of  medical  expenses  in  a  calendar 
year. 

Insurance  experts  advise  me  thiit  any  car- 
rier can  offer  policies  including  these  basic 
requ(ri»ment8  for  about  $125  per  year,  re- 
gardless of  the  previous  medical  history  of 
the  individual,  and  on  a  gu'iranteed  renew- 
able basis.  There  will  be  little.  If  any.  profit 
to  the  carrier  at  this  price  However,  open- 
ing so  large  a  market  to  a  competitive  In- 
dustry assures  that  benefits  superior  to  the 
mlnlmums  in  the  bill  will  be  offered  elderly 
people   if   my   legislation    becomes   law. 

I  believe  this  is  a  proposal  that  can  lift  the 
Issue  of  medical  c;u-e  for  the  aged  out  of  the 
stalemate  in  which  it  has  been  for  many 
months.  It  should  be  a  program  upin  which 
all  can   agree 

I  believe  it  Is  superior  to  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  in  that  it  is  voluntary,  it  covers  ev- 
eryone rather  than  only  those  who  are  scxrial 
security  or  railroad  retirement  annuitants, 
and  it  places  the  burden  ufK>n  the  entire  so- 
ciety rather  than  upon  those  workers  who  are 
paying  social  security  taxes.  Many  people 
object  to  the  compulsory  nature  of  King- 
Anderson. 

My  bill  provides  benefits  superior  to  those 
provided  in  Uie  King-Anderson  bill,  particu- 
larly in  that  It  does  not  require  a  $90  pay- 
ment by  the  patient  for  the  first  9  days  of 
hospitalization,  and  it  offers  surgical  services 
not  available  In  the  scxrial  security  approach. 

Most  Important,  my  bill  eliminates  the 
controversy  surroimding  socialized  medii-ine 
Critics  of  King-Anderson  are  Justified  In 
raising  the  issue  of  socialized  medicine. 
King-Anderson  requires  elaborate  Federal 
regulation  of  hospitals,  which  entails  regula- 
tion of  the  people  who  serve  in  hospitals,  in- 
cluding resident  physicians  and  interns 
Further,  Mr.  Aime  J.  Forand  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  otily  a 
foot  in  the  door.  Admitting  that  the  bene- 
fits are  limited  and  inadequate,  he  assures 
his  supporters  that  the  benefits  wlU  be  in- 
creased and  broadened  in  succeeding  sessions 
of  Congress  if  this  small  beginning  can  be 
enacted  into  law.  Thus,  the  Forand  proposal 
means  the  establishment  within  the  social 
security  system  of  a  giant  new  Federal  health 
program.  Once  established,  it  will  grow  and 
flourish. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  standards  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  United  States  will  decline  un- 
der Federal  supervision  of  this  nature,  and 
future  advances  will  be  inhibited. 

Many  argue  that  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  Is  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  It  Is  not  the  solution  In  my  State, 
because  Ohio,  along  with  more  than  a  dozen 
others,  has  refused  to  implement  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  Furthermore,  Kerr-Mllls  cares  for 
only  the  indigent  aged  and  does  nothing  to 
help  the  large  middle  group  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans whom  I  have  mentioned — the  men  and 
women  of  modest  means  whose  resources  can 
be  wiped  out  by  a  major  illness. 

The  basic  cost  of  my  proposal.  If  every- 
one over  65  were  to  take  advantage  of  It, 
would  be  $2  1   billion.     This  amount  would 
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be  offset,  however,  by  various  savings  In- 
herent In  the  program.  For  example.  1.400,- 
000  people  over  66  deducted  $926  million  In 
medical  expenses  In  their  1959  returns,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  We 
may  assume  that  these  deductions  were  re- 
fiected  In  tax  savings  of  about  $200  million. 
This  amount  may  be  considered  an  ofTset 
against  the  apparent  cost  of  my  bill.  No 
statistics  are  available  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  persons  over  65  who  are  listed  as  de- 
pendents by  other  taxpayers,  nor  the  amount 
of  medical  deductions  taken  for  such  de- 
pendents, but  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  tax  savings  In  this  category  are  at  least 
comparable.  In  addition,  to  the  extent  that 
my  propwsal  will  pay  for  medical  care  now 
paid  by  Kerr-Mllls  or  other  State  welfare 
programs,  there  will  be  a  saving  to  Federal. 
."^tate.  and  local  governments.  Considering 
these  factors.  I  believe  the  actual  cost  of  my 
jirogram  will  be  about  $1.5  billion.  Estl- 
maK-s  of  the  coft  of  the  King-Anderson 
program  range  from  $11  billion  first-year 
cnst  the  figure  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  $3  or  $4  billion, 
the  estimates  of  Insurance  company  actu- 
aries. 

My  proposal.  In  summation,  Is  a  voluntary 
medical  care  program  for  all  aged  Americans, 
using  the  facilities  of  an  existing  Govern- 
ment agency  and  of  existing  free  enterprise 
insurance  organizations,  protecting  com- 
pletely the  self-respect  and  Independence  of 
each  citizen,  and  placing  the  burden  of  solv- 
ing a  national  problem  upon  all  the  tax 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  this  proposal  will 
be  accepted  as  a  constructive  alternate,  of- 
fered by  a  Member  of  the  minority  who  rec- 
ognizes the  existence  of  a  problem  and  Is 
not  satisfied  with  the  eolutions  proposed  by 
Mrmbers  of  the  majority.  It  Is  a  sound  pro- 
pram  which  merits  the  consideration  of  all 
who  are  Interested  in  making  progress  in  this 
field  Introduction  of  Identical  mea-ures 
by  30  of  my  colleagues  indicates  that  It  does 
have  appeal. 


Memorandnm  on  the  Laanching  of  the 
Nndear  Sabmarine  U.S.S.  John 
Marshaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  visit  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.  last  Monday  when  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine U  S.S.  John  Marshall  weis  com- 
missioned. It  wais  a  great  occasion,  high- 
lichted  by  a  fine  address  by  Mrs.  Robert 
F  Kennedy,  who  sponsored  the  U.S.S. 
John  Marshall  when  it  was  launched 
last  summer  on  July  15,  196L  As  was 
fitting,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren,  was 
present  for  the  commissioning.  He,  too, 
had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the 
launching  of  the  John  Marshall.  As  usu- 
al Chief  Justice  Warren  delivered  a  fine 
address,  appropriate  to  the  occasion  put- 
ting into  commission  a  ship  named  after 
one  of  his  great  predecessors. 

I  have  asked  the  Navy  to  furnish  me 
a  m?morandum  on  this  subject  that  I 
make  part  of  these  remarks  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  enjoy  them. 


The  memorandum  follows: 

MEMORANDUM    FOR   THE  HONORABLZ   GxOSGE   P. 

Mn.iKR,  U.S.  House  of  Rkpriskntattves 

On  May  21,  1»62,  the  U.S.  Navy  accepted 
the  U.S.S.  John  Marshall  (SSBN-611)  from 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co..  at  which  time  the  John  Marshall  was 
placed  In  commission  and  accepted  by  Vice 
Adm.  Wallace  M.  Beakley.  USN.  Deputy  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Atlantic  Fleet,  as  a  unit  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Vice  Admiral  Beakley 
made  the  official  acceptance  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  followed  by  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
WlUiam  E.  Blewett.  Jr ,  president  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Comdr.  R.  W  Stecher,  USN.  Blue  Command- 
ing Officer,  assumed  command  and  Comdr. 
R.  D.  Donavan,  USN.  Gold  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, also  spoke  Both  Blue  and  Gold  crews 
were  present  and  will  alternate  In  manning 
the  ship  on  Its  patrols 

Attorney  General  Robert  P  Kennedy  and 
Rear  Adm.  I.  J.  Galantln,  USN,  Director  of 
Special  Projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons  (and  now  responsible  for  the 
Polaris  program)  also  were  Introduced.  Mrs. 
Robert  F  Kennedy,  who  sponsored  the  John 
Marshall  when  launched  last  summer  on 
July  15,  1961.  made  the  following  remarks: 

"This  last  week  an  eminent  historian  was 
discussing  the  character  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  legal  minds.  He  described  him 
as  having  learned  his  law  in  Virginia  and  of 
having  a  most  stern.  Intense,  Inflexible 
nature  with  a  deeply  serious  and  Intellectual 
personality.  I  thought  he  was  speaking  of 
the  Attorney  General.  He  was.  In  fact,  dis- 
cussing our  hero.  John  Marshall. 

"As  you  know,  John  Marshall's  rigid  ad- 
herence to  what  he  believed  was  right  and 
Ju5t  contributed  tremendously  to  the  con- 
."^tltutional  government  we  now  enjoy. 
P.-esident  John  Adams  said,  after  appointing 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court:  'My  gift  of  John 
M  ^rshall  to  the  United  States  was  the  proud- 
est .TCt  of  my  life.' 

"I  know  that  in  the  very  old  naval  tradi- 
tion the  grace  and  good  fortune  of  the  spon- 
sor are  supposed  to  be  Imbued  In  the  ship. 
In  this  case  though,  for  all  our  sakes.  I  hope 
tradition  reverses  Itself  and  that  the  courage 
of  John  Marshall  and  the  loyalty,  bravery, 
and  excellence  of  the  fine  men  serving  In  the 
US  S  Joh-n  M::r!thall  be  infused  In  her  spon- 
sor. 

"It  Is  my  prayerful  hope  that  the  mis- 
siles locked  within  her  may  never  be  released. 
Instead  of  the  weapons  of  war,  the  combined 
goodness  and  strength  of  all  her  men  will 
radiate  outside  her  hull  for  all  the  world 
to  see   and  admire. 

"Good  luck  and  Godspeed." 

The  Honorable  Paul  B  Pay.  Jr..  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Introduced  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  day,  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, whose  remarks  follow: 

"This  occasion,  upon  which  we  commission 
this  fine  ship  the  John  Marshall,  causes  us  to 
focus  a  reflective  eye  upon  the  pages  of  our 
national  history  and.  as  we  do.  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  emergence  of  great 
figures  to  meet  the  occasion  at  every  critical 
Juncture. 

"Justice  Story,  in  speaking  of  his  long- 
time friend  and  associate,  said: 

•■  'Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  the  growth 
of  a  century.  Providence  grants  such  men  to 
the  human  family  only  on  great  occasions  to 
accomplish  Its  own  end.  Such  men  are 
found  only  when  our  need  Is  the  greatest.' 

"And,  as  we  reflect,  we  are  also  struck  by 
the  frequency  with  which  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced other  great  men  and  women  to  occu- 
py leading  roles  In  the  unfolding  and  de- 
velopment of  American  civilization.  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  founding,  ex- 
pansion, and  Independence  of  our  country 
largely  finds  Its  sources  In  the  history  of 
Virginia. 

"The  first  permanent  English  settlement  In 
America  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  1607  and 


only  12  years  later.  In  1619.  the  first  legisla- 
tive body  In  the  colony  met  at  Jamestown, 
almost  200  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
American  Constitution — making  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  the  oldest  lawmaking  body 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Then.  In  1634. 
the  Syms  Free  School  opened  at  Hampton, 
and  the  Eaton  Free  School  began  15  years 
later  These  were  the  first  free  schools  in 
what  Is  now  the  United  States,  and  as  early 
as  1646  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  pro- 
vided funds  for  public  education. 

"Even  our  country's  geographical  expan- 
sion can  be  Uaced  to  the  time  In  1778.  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  when  a  Virginia 
army,  led  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  won  lor 
the  United  States  the  Northwest  Territory 
from  which  several  large  States  were  later 
carved. 

"The  vast  region  between  the  kflsslsslppt 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  pur- 
chased through  the  wisdom  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

"Merrlweather  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
explored  the  great  Northwest  leading  to  lu 
settlement.  Stephen  P.  Austin  led  Ameri- 
can settlers  into  Texas:  San  Houston  won 
Independence  for  Texas  from  Mexico,  and 
John  Tyler  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
admission  of  Texas  Into  the  Un*on.  The 
victories  of  Generals  Zachary  Taylor  and 
Wlnfield  Scott  In  the  Mexican  War  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  Arizona,  California.  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  parts  of  Colorado. 
"All  of  these  men  were  Virginians. 
"American  Independence  Itself  was  greatly 
the  work  of  George  Washington.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  George  Mason,  James  Madison, 
John  Marshall,  and  James  Monroe,  all  of 
whom  were  among  a  brilliant  group  of  Vir- 
ginians who  devoted  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  to  their  fledgling  nation.  Four  of 
the  first  five  Presidents — Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Bdadlson  and  Monroe — were  Virginians, 
and  other  Presidents  were  William  Henry 
Harrison,  John  Tyler,  Zachary  Taylor,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

"During  the  formative  stage  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, some  of  the  world's  finest  writings 
In  politics  and  government  were  composed 
by  Virginians.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  George  Mason 
authored  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Right*, 
a  model  for  the  first  10  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  James 
Madison  was  called  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution because  of  the  great  part  he  played 
In  writing  It  and  in  securing  Its  adoption. 

"These  were  the  men,  immortal  in  U.S. 
history,  with  whom  John  Marshall  lived, 
worked,  and  served  In  colonial  United  States 
Whether  they  agreed  In  politics  or  not.  they 
all  had  great  minds,  were  passionately  de- 
voted to  their  own  political  philosophy,  and 
each  sharpened  the  minds  of  the  others 
either  through  friendly  acquaintance  or  po- 
litical debate.  Marshall  was  the  beneficiary 
of  these  associations  as  much  as  any  Ameri- 
can of  those  days,  and  the  inspiration  saw 
him  through  service  as  a  soldier  In  the  War 
for  Independence,  as  a  Congressman,  a  dip- 
lomat of  outstanding  ability,  and  Secretary 
of  State. 

"But,  his  own  reputation  most  firmly  rests 
on  his  service  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  tlnlted 
States.  It  was  in  this  office  that  his  char- 
acter, wisdom,  and  his  great  Insight  Into 
the  requirements  of  free  government  were 
established  as  a  shining  example  for  all  fu- 
ture members  of  his  profession. 

"He  served  at  a  time  when  the  truth  about 
the  nature  of  the  Union  and  the  purposes 
that  joined  the  widely  separated  States  Into 
one  Republic — about  the  Constitution  and 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  times — was  obscured  by  sec- 
tionalism aiid  selfish  Interests  and  narrow 
loyalties.  Through  a  generation,  he  ex- 
pounded these  matters  and  formulated  de- 
cisions of  such  clarity  and  vigor  that  he  Is 
i-.ow    recognized    as    the    foremost    leader    In 
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developlnc  and  maintaining  the  unity  and 
stability  ol  the  United  8tate«.  Thus,  he 
made  of  the  ConaUtuUon  a  vital,  dynamic, 
and  a  lasting  charter  for  tree  and  orderly 
living  In  our  covmtry. ' 

"Today  as  we  commission  this  fine  ship, 
our  minds  are  necessarily  upon  a  responsi- 
bility that  is  global,  rather  than  primarily 
naUonal.  Even  so,  I  believe  that  John  Mar- 
shall's lilt  and  his  works  have  for  us  a  pro- 
found signlflcance  as  we  chart  our  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  as  we 
determine  the  cour&e  of  our  national  con- 
duct. 

"In  the  world  we  live  In  today,  there  exist 
two  great  philoeophies  of  man  and  of  gov- 
ernment^ideologies  which  disagree  violently 
on  the  proper  relationship  between  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  state  and  In  which  there  Is 
a  constant  struggle  for  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men.  We  and  other  free  countries  are 
endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  freedom 
and  dignity  for  a'.l  constitute  the  only  sound 
b^U  for  world  peace.  We  are  ranged,  on 
the  one  side,  with  those  who  seek  attainment 
of  human  goals  through  a  government  of 
laws  administered  by  men — rooted  In  moral 
law.  reflecting  a  religious  faith  that  man 
Is  created  In  the  image  cf  God  and  that  the 
energy  of  the  free  individual  is  the  most 
dynamic  force  In  human  affairs. 

"On  the  other  side,  there  are  those  who 
are  committed  to  the  belief  that  htmian  goals 
are  most  satisfactorily  met  by  a  government 
of  men  who  rule  by  edict.  Their  edicts  are 
grounded  in  an  Ideology  that  rejects  man  as 
a  spiritual  bcln?,  and  establishes  the  all- 
powerful  state  as  the  prime  source  of  ad- 
vancement and  progress. 

"The  case  of  the  competing  Ideologies  Is 
on  trial  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 
Each  cialms  that  it  seeks,  above  all  else,  an 
enduring  peace  and  each  strives  to  Identify 
Itself  with  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
But  the  final  Judgment  on  both  sides — and 
it  may  be  years  in  coming — will  depend  as 
much  on  the  pace  of  human  progress  evident 
within  their  borders  as  on  peaceful  relations 
with  foreign  countries. 

"In  this  period  of  history,  when  the  eyes  of 
a  critical  world  are  constantly  upon  every- 
one, the  power  of  example  is  far  more  color- 
ful than  that  of  precept. 

"If  the  world  Is  made  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  guaranteeing 
human  rights  are  living  things,  enjoyed  by 
all  Americans.  It  will  do  much  to  turn  the 
tide  in  our  favor  and,  therefore,  toward 
peace.  This  Is  what  Jefferson  had  In  mind 
when.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  wrote  "of  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind.'  Both  of  these  great  Americans 
recognized  that  there  cannot  be  a  stagnant 
peace.  Change  is  the  law  of  life,  and  unless 
there  is  peaceful  change  there  is  bound  to  be 
violent  change. 

"John  Marshall's  experience  and  sufferings 
as  a  Revolutionary  soldier  led  him  to  equate 
peace  with  strength.  He  knew  that  peace 
could  exist  only  by  a  people  prepared  and 
willing  to  flght  for  its  preservation.  'The 
United  States  will  only  arm  to  defend  their 
own  rights,"  he  said.  Neither  their  policy 
nor  their  Interests  permit  them  to  arm  in 
order  to  compel  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of 
others." 

"John  Marshall's  view  of  military  pre- 
paredness— represented  today  by  the  com- 
missioning of  this  submarine — was  simple 
and  direct:  He  envisioned  the  United  States 
as  a  great  and,  with  respect  to  her  self-de- 
fense, a  powerful  nation.  He  believed  her 
able  to  maintain  her  Indefwndence  and.  In 
terms  that  admonish  us  even  today,  believed 
that  she  must  deserve  to  lose  her  independ- 
ence if  she  permitted  it  to  be  wrested  from 
her.' 

"It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  John 
Marthall  should  Join  the  other  vessels  of  the 
ballistic  missile  fleet  named  for  Virginians — 


the  George  Washington,  the  Patrick.  Henry, 
the  Bobert  E.  Lee,  the  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
James  Monroe,  and  the  James  Madison — and 
lend  further  meaning  to  our  determination 
not  only  to  Insure  our  own  Independence,  but 
to  obtain  In  the  long  sweep  of  history  free- 
dom and  Justice  for  all  men." 

That  fleet  and  this  ship  are  evidence  of  our 
Intention  to  accomplish  that  mission.  Both 
represent  the  will  of  the  American  people  to 
enable  freedom  to  grow  and  prosper  wherever 
on  this  globe  it  is  cultivated.  They  will 
piu"sue  this  cause  In  the  tradition  of  the 
American  Navy — in  the  spirit  of  John  Paul 
Jones  and  his  Bon  Homme  Richard — the 
spirit  that  has  made  our  Navy  our  national 
protector  from  that  day  to  this,  and  that  so 
recently  In  the  Coral  Sea,  In  the  Solomons 
and  at  Leyte  restored  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  Their  crulslns^ 
range  will  be  to  the  farthermost  shores  of 
the  ocean.s.  Their  fxjwer  will  extend  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth.  The  crest 
of  this  one,  a  trident  heU  se-^urely  In  the 
strong  arm  of  Justice,  will  be  a  s%Tnbol  of 
freedom  to  people  everywhere.  It  will  give 
meaning  to  the  ancient  words  that  were  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  John  Marshall,  "Veritas 
vlncit — truth  conquers." 
Very  respectfully. 

J.   B.   HriDRETH, 

Captain,  USS  Saval  A'dr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MIN.NESOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Congression.^l  Record 
an  address  by  Secretary  Dillon  before 
the  White  House  Conference  on  National 
Economic  Issues  which  was  made  on 
May  22. 

The  subject  of  Secretary  Dillon's 
sjseech  is  how  to  keep  American  products 
competitive  in  the  world  markets. 

The  Secrctar>-'s  address  merits  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  Member 
of  Congress.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pres- 
entations that  I  have  seen  in  regard  to 
the  administration's  program  to  promote 
American  business  and  commerce  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  increase  our 
export  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Keep  American  Prodtjcts 
Competitive 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  subject  of  how 
to  keep  American  products  competitive  in 
world  markets  Is  to  me  the  single  most  im- 
portant subject,  the  most  Important  task  in 
our  whole  balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
therefore  is  probably  of  more  interest  to  me 
and  the  Treasury  than  anything  else  you 
are  discussing  here  today  It  is  an  all- 
encompassing  subject. 

I  have  just  returned  myself  from  3  days 
In  Rome  at  a  conference  that  was  organized 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association,  called 
the  Annual  Monetary  Conference,  at  which 
some  50  American  bankers  met  with  an 
equivalent      number      of      their      European 


counterparts,  and  which  Included  the  heads 
of  the  Cenual  Banlcs  of  England,  of  Holland. 
oX  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Switserland,  and 
the  Deputy  Head  of  the  Bank  of  Prance. 
We  had  a  pretty  thorough  disc\uslon  of  all 
our  international  monetary  problems  and 
the  balance  of  payments  was  high  on  the 
agenda. 

A  clear  result  came  out  of  this  conference, 
a  clear  consensus,  at  least  among  the  Euro- 
pean members,  and  that  is  that  the  item 
they  were  most  concerned  about,  that  they 
watched  most  carefully,  was  the  course  of 
prices  in  the  United  States,  and  as  long  as 
the  United  States  could  maintain  basic  price 
stability,  they  do  not  feel  there  is  any  very 
real  problem  and  they  have  basic  confidence 
in  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  general  results  of  this  con- 
ference were  very  helpful,  because  I  think 
that  the  American  people  were,  if  anything, 
a  little  surprised  at  the  confidence  reflected 
by  the  Eurofjean  bankers  This  was  actually 
the  same  sort  of  reaction  which  I  had  found 
last  September  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  meeting  in  Vienna,  and  which  hatl 
been  considerably  misunderstood. 

Their  pKunt  was  that  they  watch  prices, 
which  is  their  real  problem  in  Evirope.  and 
has  been,  and  they  didn't  care  too  much,  and 
they  made  this  clear,  about  the  details  of 
our  budget  or  our  fiscal  results,  as  long  as 
they  did   not  have   an  effect  on  our  prices. 

The  fact  that  our  wholesale  prices  today 
are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago  is  to 
them  the  essential  element,  rather  than  the 
fact  th.Tt  we  happen  to  have  had  a  rather 
substantial  budget  deficit  this  year,  which 
because  It  occurred  in  a  time  of  slack,  did 
not  have  an  effect  on  prices. 

They  did  have  sjme  worry  about  what  they 
characterized --I'm  now  using  European 
term.s — as  the  excessive  American  flow  of  In- 
vestment capital  to  Europe  that  Is  going  on 
at  the  present  time.  But  they  did  not  have 
any  very  clear  ideas  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  it,  and  many  of  them  hoped 
that  somehow  It  would  ab.nte  before  the 
situation  became  truly  serious. 

Now,  to  the  subject  of  our  meeting  how 
to  be  competitive.  Tlie  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple. All  you  have  to  do  is  keep  your  prices 
steady  or.  If  pos.«;lble.  lower  them,  and  In 
doing  this  we  will  be  competitive.  Actually, 
over  the  past  year,  our  price  levels  have  been 
more  steady  and  In  some  cases  lower  than 
the  general  level  of  European  prices.  Tl^ey 
have  had  rapid  wage  Increases  which  over 
the  years  have  been  absorbed  in  Increased 
productivity,  but  beginning  last  year  this 
began  to  catch  up  with  them.  Profit  mar- 
gins were  narrowed  and  prices  began  to  go 
up  a  little.  And  they  went  up  faster  than 
they  did  here,  so  It's  very  clear  that  our 
competitive  position  In  the  Common  Market 
Is  somewhat  better  now  than  it  was  a  year 
fgo. 

How  to  do  this,  of  course.  Is  the  problem 
A  great  many  things  are  necessary,  and  I 
would  like  Just  to  list  a  few  of  their.. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  If  we  are  g'jiug 
to  remain  competitive  over  a  long  perl  >d  of 
time,  we  have  to  attain  and  m.ilntain  rea- 
sonably full  employment  and  operate  our 
industrial  p'.ants  at  reasonably  full  cap.iclty. 

Another  way  of  sayii.g  this  is  that  we  have 
to  achieve  a  faster  rate  of  economic  growth. 
This  will,  of  course,  lead  to  higher  profits, 
it  will  lead  to  lower  costs,  and  naturally.  In 
addition,  it  Is  vitally  Important  here  at 
home,  since  It  wUI  soak  up  a  great  deal  of 
the  exce.<:s  unemployment  which  we  now 
have,  and  have  had  for  much  too  long  This 
is  a  fundamentiil  objective  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  Is  basic  to  our  competitive  po- 
sition. And  I  think  one  of  the  re;isons  that 
the  continental  European  economies  have 
done  so  well  and  have  been  so  competitive 
over  the  pasi  years  has  been  the  fact  that 
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they  have  continuously  operated  pretty  close 
to  capacity. 

Now,  to  achieve  and  maintain  capacity  op- 
eration, one  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  avoid 
recessions.  We  have  had  periods  of  time 
over  the  past  decade  when  we  have  operated 
at  a  very  satisfactory  rate,  but  we  have  had 
three  or  four  recessions  which,  while  much 
milder  than  they  have  been  In  the  past,  were 
sharper  than  those  which  have  taken  place 
m  Europe.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
reached  perfection  In  handling  these  yet. 
Although  we  have  made  great  improvements, 
we  think  we  can  still  do  better.  Therefore, 
an  overall  program  to  combat  recession 
h;us  been  submitted,  and  we  feel  it  should  be 
enacted. 

First  is  a  permanent  unemployment  com- 
pensation bin,  which  is  only  simple  Justice, 
but  also  is  obviously  necessary  because  each 
time  we  have  had  a  recession  we  have  had 
to  adopt  a  temporary  bill  to  handle  the 
situation.  It  would  be  much  better  if  we 
h.vd  a  proper  law  on  our  books  permanently. 

Second  Is  authority,  when  recession  strikes, 
to  Initiate  prompt  temporary  and  limited 
t.ix  cuts.  I  have  heard  some  discussion  of 
this  and  some  opposition  to  giving  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  tax  cuts  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  might  say  that  that  is  not  the  essen- 
tial point.  The  essential  point  Is  how  to 
handle  a  recession  and  how  to  achieve  a 
system  whereby  a  temporary  and  limited  tax 
cut  could  be  used  at  the  right  time  and  for 
the  right  period.  I  think  there  Is  quite  a 
measure  of  feeling,  and  even  agreement,  that 
this  is  probably  the  most  effective  and 
p  )werful  weapon  against  a  recession.  The 
question  is  how  to  Invoke  it;  what  are  the 
mechanics.  Personally,  I  haven't  found  any 
way  of  doing  it  effectively  other  than  giving 
the  authority  to  the  President  under  rules 
carefully  laid  down  by  the  Congress  But 
If  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  can  devise 
some  other  system,  certainly  the  way  It  is 
put  Into  effect  we  do  not  feel  is  essential. 
Tliat  part  of  the  program  which  says  it 
should  be  done  by  Presidential  authority  is 
not  considered  an  essential  element  by  the 
Pre-'ident 

The  third  element  Is  temporary  public 
works.  This  bill  would  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  used  to  expedite  certain  types  of 
public  works  that  can  be  started  almost 
instantly  and  can  be  completed  In  less  than 
a  year  We  have  had  poor  experience  with 
these  public  works  Increases  In  the  past, 
b(  cause  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  them 
under  way,  and  money  has  generally  flowed 
out  after  the  recession  was  over.  But  if  we 
have  advance  authority,  and  it  is  narrowly 
limited  to  these  types  of  things  that  can 
pet  under  way  quickly,  we  think  It  would  be 
helpful. 

All  these  things  together  should  serve  to 
minimize  or.  hopefully,  work  toward  the 
elimination  of  recessions,  as  we  have  known 
tl.em  I  think  nothing  could  give  a  greater 
boost  than  to  that  productivity  and  faster 
growth. 

The  next  element  In  being  competitive  is 
to  have  efficient  production.  That  means 
that  we  must  have  the  most  effective  use 
both  ot  ovir  labor  resources  and  of  our  capi- 
tal resources.  Mere  full  employment,  which 
is  Important,  is  not  enough.  An  example  of 
that  is  the  example  of  the  last  decade  in 
Great  Britain  where  they  have  had  full  em- 
pl'n'nient.  but  where  it  Is  generally  recog- 
nized that  they  do  not,  or  have  not  yet, 
operated  their  labor  In  the  most  efficient 
manner,  and  they  have  not  operated  their 
plants  In  the  most  effective  manner.  So 
therefore,  they  have  not  been  as  competi- 
tive as  they  would  like  to  be. 

Full  employment,  certainly,  does  facili- 
tate any  adjustments  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  and  to  reach  maximum  labor 
efficiency.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
put  It  first,  because  it  is  a  concomitant  of 


many  of  the  other  things  that  we  wish. 
Also,  It  is  necessary  to  have  greater  efficiency 
of  capital,  and  this  means  more  investment 
continuously  In  modern  equipment  to  keep 
our  plants  more  efficient  and  more  completely 
modernized.  We  have  lagged  In  this  area  in 
the  last  decade,  and  it  seems,  certainly,  the 
European  countries  have  put  in  generally 
about  twice  as  much  proportionately  of  their 
gross  national  product  in  modernization  and 
new  plant  and  equipment  as  we  have,  and 
have  also  grown  much  faster.  There  does 
seem  to  be  a  correlation  In  this  area.  More 
Investment,  certainly,  does  create  jobs,  it 
creates  demand,  and  It  helps  to  speed 
growth. 

We  are  working  In  this  area  in  the  only 
two  ways  we  know  how.  We  are  preparing — 
it  wUl  be  ready  some  time  at  the  end  of 
June,  or  July  at  the  latest — a  complete  revi- 
sion of  our  administrative  rulings  on  depre- 
ciation. This  will  shorten  depreciable  lives, 
will  make  much  simpler  the  problem  of 
management  in  flgtu-ing  out  schedules  of 
replacement,  and  will  make  their  relations 
with  the  Revenue  Service  much  simpler.  But 
this  can  only  do  part  of  the  Job.  It  can't 
meet  the  competition  which  Is  provided 
today  by  other  Industrial  countries,  all  of 
which  have  special  incentives  In  their  tax 
codes  for  investment  In  machinery  and 
equipment.  And  thU,  I  may  say,  for  what- 
ever it  is  worth,  is  one  of  the  few  really 
clear-cut  differences  between  the  European 
system  and  our  own  system.  We  often  look 
at  Europeans  and  wonder  why  they  have 
done  better,  why  they  are  doing  better  In 
growth  today  than  we  are  in  the  United 
States.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  very  complex 
matter,  and  many  things  are  interrelated. 
But  one  of  the  few  things  that  stand  out 
as  a  clear-cut  difference  across  the  t>oard  Is 
this  fact  of  special  Incentives  for  Invest- 
ment which  are  present  throughout  Europe. 

Now,  we  have  suggested  the  Investment 
credit  as  the  best  and  the  cheapest  method 
of  accomplishing  this.  It  Is  used  already,  or 
a  similar  thing,  the  investment  allowance. 
in  a  number  of  European  countries,  and  it 
has  been  used  there  successfully.  We  hope 
that  It  is  enacted.  If  It  is,  the  combination 
of  it  and  the  depreciation  revision  will  give 
us  a  position  comparable  to  our  European 
friends. 

Next  on  our  program  is  the  overall  tax 
reform,  which  we  have  talked  about,  which 
should  be  ready  for  consideration  next  year. 
This  will  Involve  an  overall  revision  of  the 
income  rate  structure  and  will  be  designed 
to  speed  growth  and  to  increase  consumer 
demand.  And  I  think  that  actually  the  in- 
vestment credit  is  the  first  step  in  this  over- 
all program  and  should  be  looked  on  as  a 
part  of  this  overall  program,  and  not  looked 
on  just  as  one  thing  that  is  being  done  all 
by  Itself  for  growth  in  the  tax  field,  because 
that  is  not  true.  What  will  follow  next 
year  will  be  equally  important,  and  many 
will  feel  that  it  is  more  Important,  much 
more  important. 

Now,  all  of  these  things  are  of  no  avail 
unless  we  continue  to  avoid  inflation  and 
continue  to  avoid  price  Increases.  This 
means  we  must  avoid  price  Increases  that 
come  from  cost  push  or  pressures.  Here 
wage  rates,  naturally,  are  highly  Important, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  gen- 
eral increases  in  wage  rates  that  we  have  in 
coming  years,  right  at  this  period,  should 
come  out  and  must  come  out  of  Increases  in 
labor  productivity.  In  this  area  the  guide- 
lines that  were  furnished  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  I  think,  have  been  a 
great  step  forward.  They  certainly  are  high- 
ly commended  In  Etirope.  and  are  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  which  Evu-opean  econ- 
omists who  look  at  this  country  do  have 
relative  confidence  in  our  policies,  because 
we  seem  to  be  doing  as  good  or  better  a  Job 


right  now  than  they  are  doing  In  this  gen- 
eral area. 

But  productivity  also  applies  to  capital, 
and  any  Increases  there  In  productivity  of 
capital  should  also  lead  to  Improved  profits. 
We  recognize  that  profits  are  essential  to  our 
system.  Our  system  has  often  been  called 
the  profit  system.  That  Is  what  It  Is.  But 
In  present  circumstances  It  certainly  is  clear- 
ly better  to  have  any  needed  Increases  In 
profit  come  from  higher  operating  rates  and 
come  from  more  efficient  operations,  rather 
than  from  across  the  board  price  increases. 
We  shovUd  use  the  greatest  care  about  price 
increases,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  section 
in  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors'  report 
adjacent  to  the  guidelines  on  wage  rates, 
which  dealt  with  this  question  of  price  in- 
creases. It  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  more 
complex  problem,  but  I  think  it  is  one  that 
we  also  have  to  watch,  because  you  can't 
have  your  restraint  all  on  one  side.  The  re- 
straint has  to  be  across  the  board. 

With  all  of  these  measures.  I  think  we  will 
be  in  pretty  good  shaf>e.  We  do  need.  then, 
certain  specific  additional  measures  to  get 
Into  the  market  so  our  prices  can  help  us 
and  so  we  can  sell.  Here  is  where,  of  course, 
the  trade  bill  comes  in,  to  see  that  the  tariffs 
are  not  too  high  to  vitiate  our  attempts  lo 
keep  our  prices  down.  Htre  is  where  the 
export  insurance  comes  in,  which  we  have 
created  over  the  past  year,  and  which,  on 
the  latest  reports  that  we  have,  should  lead 
to  sales  of  exports  by  the  United  States  in 
the  neighborhood  of  four  or  five  hundred 
million  dollars  this  year,  that  would  n^t 
have  been  paid  without  this  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Now.  the  total  of  the  Insurance  program 
will  be  much  larger  than  that  over  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  some  of  those  ex- 
ports probably  would  have  been  made  any- 
way. Here  is  where  the  expanded  efforts  of 
State  and  Commerce  on  distributing  export 
information  come  In. 

With  all  of  these  things  being  done.  I  do 
think  we  can  have  a  rounded  program  which 
will  keep  our  exports  competitive,  and  also 
keep  us  competitive  here  on  the  home  mar- 
ket to  imports.  I  keep  emphasizing  the 
words  "keep  us  competitive"  because  I 
think  in  many  areas  we  already  arc  competi- 
tive and  we  shouldn't  lose  sight  of  that. 
It  is  Important  to.  make  the  best  of  that 
and  to  keep  the  relatively  good  pos^lon  that 
we  have,  with  about  a  $3  billion  surplus  In 
our  commercial  exports. 

Thank  you.  "* 


Chicago  Society  Observes  50th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  observed  its  50th  anni- 
versary. Almost  1,000  members  and  well- 
wishers  of  this  splendid  organization  at- 
tended a  banquet  in  the  main  ballroom 
of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  to  observe 
this  anniversary . 

The  Chicago  society  is  the  largest  oi - 
ganization  of  Polish -American  business- 
men and  memb<?rs  of  the  various  profes- 
sions in  the  Un.ted  States.     During  this 
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impressive  ceremony,  the  great  contri- 
butions that  this  organization  has  made 
toward  the  development  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years  were  eloquently  re- 
viewed by  several  speakers.  It  is  indeed 
an  imposing  record  of  service  not  only 
to  Chicago,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
memorable  speech  delivered  by  U.S. 
Senator  Edkund  S.  Muskh,  Democrat, 
of  Maine,  who  was  the  principal  speak- 
er at  this  Impressive  banquet. 

Senator  Muskie's  remarks  follow: 

FlITT  TEAXS'  PUISPICTIVE 

(Address  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of 
Maine,  at  50th  anniversary  banquet  of 
Chicago  Society  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, Conrad  HUton  Hotel,  Chicago.  Hi  , 
Saturday,  M.iy  19,  1962) 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  Is  nothing 
more  symbolic  of  America  than  a  celebration 
like   this  one  tonight. 

Here  we  are,  looking  backward  to  rekindle 
the  culture  and  traditions  of  our  special  her- 
itage from  the  land  of  our  fathers  overseas 
while  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  a 
hopeful  and  productive  future  as  Americans. 
Politicians — and  I  count  myself  as  one — 
are  always  quick  to  point  out  this  wonderful 
para<JoT;  that  nowhere  else  on  earth  Is  it 
quite  so  easy  for  Immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants to  nurture  deep  emotional  ties 
»ith  their  ancient  homeland  and  still  be  at 
home  in  the  country  they  adopted  and  which 
adopted  them. 

It  is  well  to  remember  from  time  to  time 
what  our  fellow  citizens  sometimes  forget: 
that  no  small  part  of  America's  vitality  and 
strength  Is  rooted  In  the  bkxxl  and  sinew  of 
men  and  women  who  had  the  vigor  and  the 
eounme  to  reject  oppression  and  Inhumanity 
by  tearing  themselves  away  from  a  soil  they 
deeply  loved  for  the  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity of  &n  alien  shore — an  act  of  Individual 
faith  repeated  thousands  of  times  In  the 
flowering  of  America. 

Prom  the  time  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 
until  the  present  day.  Poland  has  given  Its 
sh.are  of  bravery,  wisdom,  muscle,  culture. 
and  genius  to  the  United  States,  and,  above 
all.  that  passion  for  freedom  which,  more 
than  any  other  aspiration,  unites  us  with  the 
American  dream. 

The  Poles.  I  think,  also  are  adept  at  inte- 
grating themselves  with  American  folkways 
while  still  retaining  their  capacity  tor  fierce 
allegiance. 

No  less  a  person  than  the  great  Paderewski, 
who  himself  retained  a  lifelong  love  affair 
with  America,  had  a  favorite  story  which  il- 
lustrates this  fact: 

"There  was  a  big  Polish  traffic  cop  in  New 
York,"  he  would  recall,  "who  halted  a  car 
that  went  through  a  stoplight.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  driver,  he  saw  to  his  embarrass- 
ment that  it  was  a  certain  eminent  Catholic 
bishop.  'O.  I  beg  your  Reverence's  pardon," 
said  the  officer.  'I  Just  stopp)ed  your  car  to 
warn  you  that  the  cop  at  the  next  corner 
Is  a  terrible  black  Protestant.'  " 

Perhaps  this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
service  which  for  50  crowded  years  has  moti- 
vated the  members  of  the  Chicago  Society 
Group  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  as  It 
worked  to  fulfill  its  Ideals  and  objectives. 
But  laughter  and  humor  are  also  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  Polish  heritage. 

Sometimes,  as  we  regard  the  unknowable 
future.  It  may  seem  that  we  have  precious 
little  to  laugh  about.  Yet  it  Is  Impossible 
on  an  anniversary  like  this  merely  to  look 
backwards. 

You  and  your  leaders,  like  Dr.  Gorny  and 
Mr.  Peska.  and  Judge  Adesko.  can  take  hon- 


est pride,  of  course,  in  enumerating  the 
achlevemenU  of  the  society  during  the  past 
half  century.  You  should  laud  the  unselfl.«h 
devotion  of  all  those  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  your  charitable  endeavors,  to 
your  patriotic  and  educational  enterprises, 
to  your  monuments  of  which  your  beautiful 
clubhouse  Is  certainly  one,  and  to  your  Im- 
pact on  the  social  and  cultural  fabric  of  the 
great  city  of  Chicago. 

Even  so,  gathered  here  tonight  on  this 
golden  anniversary  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment, none  of  us — neither  you  nor  I— can 
escape  the  new  challenge  of  tomorrow.  For 
as  Shakesi:>eare  tells  us,  what  Is  past  is  pro- 
logxie. 

I  see  that  Inscription  on  the  front  of  the 
National  Archives  In  Washington  every  day 
as  I  drive  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the 
Capitol.  And,  in  preparing  for  this  occasion. 
It  stimulated  me  to  consider  how  much  of 
the  future  we  might  reasonably  foretell  out 
of  the  prologue  of  the  past  half  cer.tury 

To  begin  with— I  want  y  u  to  know  that 
I  have  done  my  homework. 

Thanks  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  It.s 
microfilmed  collection  of  old  newspapers  I 
can  share  with  you  some  of  the  headlined 
concerns  that  occupied  our  national  the  ugh ts 
50  years  ago  when  the  Chicago  society  was 
bom. 

In  May  1912,  Russia  was  In  the  headlines. 
Her  m.TSsive  effort  to  grow  cotton  in  central 
Asia  had  failed.  The  Russians  paid  the  New 
York  Times,  will  have  to  depend,  as  before, 
on  American  produce  for  its  cotton  needs 

In  May  1912,  Japan  w.is  .^Iso  making  news. 
The  US.  Senate  was  alarmed  over  reports 
that  Japan  sought  a  coaling  st.ition  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  to  sprvlce  it5  warships — 
a  clear  challenge  to  the  Monroe  D<x-trine 

In  May  1912.  Cuba  was  very  much  in  the 
news.  Our  treaty  of  reciprocity  had  ex- 
pired—and the  Cubans,  especially  the  clgnr- 
maklng  Industry— were  nervous  nb  ut  our 
wllUnfmess  to  renefritlate  the  trade  p.ict 

In  M.-vy  1912.  the  Infant  Republic  nf  China 
was  already  In  trouble  «s  robber-soUlers  in 
the  Canton  nre.-v  defied  the  Cer.tral  Govern- 
ment amidst  rumors  of  a  plot  to  establish  a 
new  dynasty. 

In  May  1912,  the  BrUish  ordered  60  row 
flying  machines  and  promised  to  raise  the 
tot.al  to  100  as  so<'jn  as  their  army  and  navy 
could  train  enough  pilots. 

In  May  1912,  even  Berlin  was  making 
headlines.  The  kaiser's  son  had  Just  bought 
a  new  American  automobile  thus  heighten- 
ing German  panic  over  the  invasion  of 
American-made  cars  Deniand.s  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  were  heard.  Said  nne  Ameri- 
can car  maker  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion: "Our  prices  are  unbeatable  In  the 
fatherland." 

In  May  1912,  Poland,  too,  was  In  the  head- 
lines. Its  patriots  were  emerging  everywhere 
to  harrass  the  uneasy  oppressors  of  Prussia, 
Ru=^sia.  and  Austria,  anticipating  fulfillment 
of  Paderewski's  heroic  prophecy  that  "The 
hour  of  our  frec-dom  is  about  to  strike," 

I  suspect,  however,  that  none  of  these 
nuggets  of  news  beguiled  the  ladies  of  Chi- 
cago more  than  an  advertisement  for  some- 
thing described  only  as  "suffragette  corsets." 
Obviously,  the  catalog  of  news  in  any 
given  month  is  likely  to  provide  only  a  pale 
hint  of  the  great  ebb  and  flow  of  events  and 
historic  decisions. 

As  always,  people  were  preoccupied  witli 
Immediate  episodes  and  urgent  drama;  The 
sinking  of  the  Titanic  •  •  •  Scotfs  con- 
quest of  the  South  Pole  •  •  •  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's Bull  Moose  bolt  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

There    were     tensions    and     portents,    of 
course,   mostly    ignored    and    mostly  mlsun- 
.derstood. 


Before  the  year  had  ended,  the  Balkans 
would  erupt  Into  murderous  war  against 
Turkey  and  the  crumbling  Ottoman  Empire, 
Yet  In  viewing  Uils  conflict  there  were  very 
few  m  19 la  who  could  foresee  the  sequel 
of  worldwide  war  only  2  years  hence.  Pud- 
erewskl  was  one  of  the  few  when  he  pre- 
dicted that  'Within  5  years  from  the  dust 
of  tills  tortured  soU  will  rise  the  Polish 
Phoenix.  " 

At  home,  too,  domestic  tensions  betrayed 
their  presence. 

The  American  Socialist  Party,  led  ty  Eu- 
gene Debs,  would  win  nearly  6  percent  of  the 
total  vole  in  the  19  U  presidential  elections — 
tlie  highe&t  percentage  ever  achieved  by  the 
Socialists  In  tills  country- the  John  Birch 
Society  to  the  contrnry  notwithstanding. 

Yet  many  who  would  equate  what  they 
saw  in  t.ic  k.'ileidoscope  of  1912  with  what 
they  see  in  the  TV  'ube  of  196i  have  been 
U'mi.ied  to  Conclude  that  by  contrast  with 
uur  conteniporury  turbulence  the  world  of 
50  years  ago  was  a  far  more  i>eacefvil  and 
stiible  era — a  time  frozen  In  historical  tran- 
quillity, like  a  fly  m  amber. 

I  biibnul  this  deduction  is  an  illusion. 
Ft  Ju&l  below  its  seemingly  passive  sur- 
face tiie  world  of  1912  bubbled  with  a  fer- 
ment uf  all  the  accumulated  evils  of  history. 
There  wus  social  injustice,  economic  mis- 
ery, political  oppression,  and  human  exploi- 
tation ail  over  the  globe.  Poland  was  only 
one  of  many  areas  where  a  faceless  and  al- 
most vi.iccless  humanity  yearned  for  some- 
thing better  than  hunger,  poverty,  and  hope- 
lets  servitude. 

But  50  yeiirs  ago  many  AmerlciUia  were 
still  Insensitive  as  a  people  to  such  aspira- 
tions—  partly  out  of  UmiUt lions  on  their  abil- 
ity to  couununicate  and  travel,  partly  out  of 
isolation,  and  partly  because  we  stUl  cher- 
ished so  much  scientlflc  and  historical  error. 
\\  e  cliUu  I  ku  .w  It  50  years  ago,  but  all 
these  explosive  ingredients  were  coming  to 
a  boU  at  the  very  p^int  In  lime  when 
human  intoliii^rnce  slo'd  p. -isod  to  crivsh 
through  the  barriers  of  myth  and  Ignorance 
lutj  the  greaio?i  flower. ng  of  techiu  :i-<gy 
the  w.^rld  h.xs  ever  kn  >\v:i 

Ti>d:iy.  ever\ thing  is  explotling  pv^pul,\- 
tlon.  knowledge,  conmumlcatlons,  rr.^'.'Virces, 
cities,  sp  ice  itself. 

These  are  the  f  jrces  of  change  which 
were  unrecognized  a  half  century  ago, 
Tlies>c  are  the  forces  which  we  h'lve  t-i  under- 
stand and  master  t'Xlav  if  we  are  to  .".irvlve 
and  llounsli. 

Abraham  Lincoln  put  our  modern  dilenruna 
Into  words  a  hundred  years  ago  when  he 
said:  'If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  coiild  then 
t)etter  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 
Lot  us  ask  ourselves  then  where  we  are 
in  1^62. 

First,  we  live  on  a  tiny  pl.iuct  inhabited 
by  100  other  sovereign  nations  whose  prob- 
leiTLs,  through  the  sophistication  of  modern 
communication,  land  in  our  Lvsng  rooms 
evf^ry  hour  on  the  hour 

We  live  on  a  planet  that  grows  ever  mere 
crowded,  where  the  ra*c  of  pfipulation 
growth  has  actually  doubled  since  1945 
Prom  the  historical  1  p>ercent  a  year,  it  has 
jumped  to  2  percent  annually — a  rate  In- 
crease which,  even  if  It  remains  fixed  at  that 
level  from  here  on.  will  still  double  our 
preeent  world  populatirin  of  3  billion  so\iIr 
and  not  in  50  years  but  in  the  next  three 
decades   alone. 

In  Africa  and  .\i:l^.  where  the  growth 
rate  \aries  from  2  to  4  percent,  such  gr.>wth 
must  inevitably  wipe  out  any  conceivable 
Investment  or  foreign  aid  without  regard 
to  its  effect  on  living  st.indards,  llHteraoy 
and  hunger. 

We  also  live  in  a  world  of  competition 
and   challenge  where  the  confrontation   be- 


tween communism  and  the  West  throws  a 
dark  shadow  over  all  effort  to  achieve  a 
coherent  world  order. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  paradox  where  the 
threat  of  total  annihilation  and  the  solution 
of  all  our  ancient  ill«  may  be  found  in  the 
same  scientlflc  revolution. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  the  European 
trading  empires  of  60  years  ago  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion first  enunclaVid  by  Woodrow  Wilson — a 
world  where  000  million  people  have  achieved 
lndei>endence  from  colonial  rule  In  the  past 
JO  years  alone. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
past  50  years,  we  should  have  learned  that 
there  Ls  as  yet  notlilng  orderly  or  predictable 
about  the  assorted  convulsions  of  the  pres- 
ent, where  old  hostilities,  old  systems  and 
old  myths  are  all  dying  at  dlfTerlug  rates, 
where  population  pressures,  racial  hatreds 
and  the  Impulses  Df  new  technology  mingle 
in  strange  surges  tliat  respond  to  no  one 
solution. 

Yet  there  are  fundamental  directions — 
fundamental  decisions  we  must  make. 
Otherwise  we  maj  wind  up  fighting  symp- 
toms rather  than  causes  In  our  struggle  for 
a  w.^rklng  world  order. 

I  share  with  the  British  economist.  Bar- 
bara Ward,  a  conviction  that  the  three  basic 
are.is  of  major  challenge  are:  (1)  Interna- 
tional order.  (2)  ':^e  developing  world,  and 
(3)  the  use  of  our  abundance. 

We  are  tending  to  answer  the  challenge 
of  international  otder  with  an  organized  in- 
ternational society  through  a  world  mecha- 
nism which,  as  tho  League  of  Nations  we  re- 
jected, and  which  a^  the  United  Natloiis  we 
now  heavily  endow . 

We  are  tending  to  answer  the  challenge  of 
the  developing  wjrld  through  si->eclal  pro- 
grams of  aid  and  assistance  which  seem  to 
h.'wo  bought  us  raore  trouble  than  friend- 
ship. 

We  are  tending  to  answer  the  challenije  of 
our  ubund.ince  throxigh  sust^-ilned  progranv: 
of  economic  growl  i 

Yet  In  each  of  these  three  directions  we 
move  uneasily  and  with  distrtist.  Inhibited 
by  attitudes  Inherited  from  an  unscientific 
p!<st  and  by  instlitive  fears  of  rrllnquLshed 
»»overeignty.  of  deviations  from  our  old 
methods  (f  trade  and  of  the  menace  of  big 
government. 

Will  we  contlnve,  despite  all  oxir  misgiv- 
ings, to  accept  thc>se  challenges  as  the  deep 
hustorical  pressures  of  change  and  upheaval 
they  are  or  will  we  try  to  retreat  disastrously 
into  the  smugness  of  a  past  that  is  dead  and 
gone  forever? 

Let  us  dare  to  look  ahead  50  years — to  the 
•world  of  2012. 

Speculation  on  the  shape  of  the  future 
has  its  hazards,  of  course,  but  it  is  neither 
idle  nor  futile.  It  may  seem  Incredible,  for 
example,  but  away  back  in  1835,  Alexis  de 
TocciueviUe.  the  shrewd  French  observer  who 
wrote  the  monumental  study  of  "Democracy 
In  America,"  wrote  in  these  words:  "There 
are  at  the  present  time  two  great  nations  in 
the  world  which  started  from  different 
p  lints,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same 
end.  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up 
unnoticed;  and  whilst  the  attention  of  man- 
kind was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  sud- 
denly placed  themselves  In  the  front  among 
the  nations,  and  the  world  learned  of  their 
existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost  the 
same  time  •  •  •  their  starting  point  Is  dif- 
ferent, and  their  courses  are  not  the  same; 
yet  each  of  them  seems  marked  out  by  the 
will  of  heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half 
the  globe." 

De  Tocquevllle  could  not  know  that 
Marxian  communism  would  be  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  20th  century 
Russian  State,  but  on  the  basis  of  popula- 


tion, geography,  and  economic  resources,  he 
could  forecast  the  importance  of  that  vast 
land  to  the  east  of  Europe  as  well  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 

De  Tocqucvllle's  prediction  also  suggests 
that  political  systems  may  reflect,  but  do 
not  necessarily  determine,  the  relative  power 
of  states. 

We  must  bear  this  in  mind  as  we  ask  our- 
selves what  our  world  will  be  like  In  2012. 

Wliat  will  our  headlines  say?  What  will 
our   International   TV  news   reports  reflect? 

Perhaps  wc  may  find  a  meaningful  portent 
of  the  future  In  these  Imaginary  Items  from 
the  press  reports  of  May  19,  3012,  AD  : 

"Congress  refuses  to  Increase  membership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — Votes  to 
maintain  435-seat  limit  despite  population 
gains." 

The  United  States  will  be  a  more  crowded 
place  In  60  years.  Instiad  of  a  population 
of  185  million,  we  will  have  a  population  of 
400  million.  This  will  strain  not  only  our 
capabilities  to  house,  feed,  employ,  and 
educate  ourselves;  It  will  also  strain  the  In- 
stitutions of  representative  democracy. 

"United  Nations  Commission  on  Moon 
Colony  at  Impasse.  Soviets  and  Chinese  In 
bitter  debate  over  space  allocations." 

E\en  more  explosive  gains  In  world  popu- 
lation may  be  expected,  especially  in  those 
areas  which  are  now  struggling  to  enter  the 
industrial  and  technological  age.  We  may 
find  human  mobility  extending  to  Inter- 
planetary travel.  New  power  allnemeuts 
and  rivalries  will  produce  conflicts  strange  to 
our  mldcentury  eyes. 

"Chicago  protests  Canadian  delay  In 
okaying  additional  water  pipelines  from 
Hudson  Bay  Mayor  warns  Lake  Michigan 
will  soon  be  an  empty  desert  unless  flow  from 
north  is  Increased  by  10  billion  gallons  a 
d.iy  • 

The  emergejice  of  great  and  continuous 
urban  belts  with  literally  millions  of  people 
will  p\U  rtraliis  on  our  most  precious  re- 
sources undreamed  of  even  In  our  own  time. 
The  complications  of  such  mundane  mat- 
ters as  water,  sewage,  ftX)d  supplies,  and 
tr.ansportation  will  approach  mass  chaos 
without  the  most  careful  long-range  plan- 
ning and  cooperative  International  enter- 
prise. 

■  K.arkovsky  seeks  US.  aid  in  satellite 
crisis.  Russian  Premier  asks  help  on  control 
of  potential  Indonesian  missile  bases." 

Nations  which  today  are  struggling  for  a 
place  In  the  sun  may  become  potential 
threats  to  international  peace  through  the 
acquisition  of  new  weapons  and  advance 
technologies.  Fifty  years  ago,  Russia  was  In 
the  throes  of  the  Industrial  revolution.  To- 
day she  rivals  the  advanced  Western  nations 
In  technical  and  scientific  capability.  We 
cannot  be  complacent  about  the  capacity  of 
backward  nations  to  catch  up  to  us  In  im- 
portant areas. 

"Plrovsky  denounces  Russian  speech 
curbs — new  conservatives  demand  United 
States  clamp  down  on  college  debates.  Free 
speech  Issue  top  college  Issue  In  Russia  and 
United  States." 

The  rivalries  between  the  totalitarian 
countries  and  the  parliamentary  democracies 
will  not  end.  but  each  will  be  subject  to 
strains  peculiar  to  their  own  histories  and 
conditions. 

And  finally: 

"Japan  curbs  textile  Imports.  Alleges  At- 
lantic Economic  Community  disrupts  mar- 
ket." 

As  a  famous  statesman  once  said,  tlie  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  really  are  the 
same. 

Our  position  In  the  world  and  our  rela- 
tionships to  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  the 
product  of  many  forces.  They  affect  our 
economic  health.     They  affect  our  security. 


They  affect  our  attitudes  to#ard  other  peo- 
ple and  other  lands.  They  affect  the  atti- 
tudes of  others  toward  us. 

The  evenu  and  trends  of  the  past  half 
century  have  demonstrated  to  us  that  we 
cannot  Isolate  ourselves  from  their  impact, 
that  our  future  Is  Inevitably  entangled  with 
them;  and  that  our  own  self-interest  requires 
that  we  undertake  to  exert  our  influence 
upon  them. 

The  forces  generated  by  population 
growth:  the  forces  generated  by  the  tre- 
mendous acceleration  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; the  forces  generated  by  an  ag- 
gressive Communist  conspiracy;  the  forces 
generated  by  underprivileged  hundreds  of 
millions  who  have  learned  to  dream  of  a 
better  life  which  promises  escape  from  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  poverty;  the  forces  generated 
by  the  emerging  nationalism  of  colonial  peo- 
ples; all  of  these  are  of  such  magnitude,  that 
we  can  Ignore  them  only  at  our  peril.  They 
will  not  pass  us  by  because  we  will  It  The 
oceans  will  not  shield  us  from  them.  Great 
as  are  our  resources,  there  Is  no  application 
or  combination  of  them  which  can  render 
us  Immune  to  the  destructive  effects  of  such 
forces  running  wild. 

We  cannot  escape  tlie  responsibility.  In 
our  own  self-interest,  for  controlling  Uiem, 
for  minimizing  their  destructive  potential, 
for  diverting  them  to  constructive  gcals;  and 
we  cannot  discharge  this  responsibility  clone 
or  unaided. 

Being  a  part  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  Influence  it  Our  influenre 
can  be  positive  or  negative.  It  cannot  be 
neutral.  The  means  for  exrtlng  this  In- 
fluence Is  our  foreign  policy. 

There  are  no  easy  policy  answers  to  the 
wide  variety  and  diversity  of  perplexing 
q\iestions  which  are  tossed  up  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  forces  to  wliich  I  have 
referred. 

I;  IS  rrlutively  cnsy  to  say  that  we  will 
st.ir.d  firm  before  Communist  agjrreai.Jon. 
it  IS  more  diffivvilt  to  *pply  such  a  peneriki 
i  lu  y  to  tJic  speclflc  problem  of  distant. 
r.lnuv  t  unreachable  L;u'>s. 

It  Is  relatively  easy  to  say  that  we  will  not 
retreat  from  the  object! \-e  of  German  reunlfl- 
c.itlon  It  Is  more  difficult  to  conceive  rf 
circumst.ances  we  might  be  able  to  create 
which  would  persuade  tlie  Soviet  Union  to 
endorse  such  an  objective. 

It  Is  relatively  easy  to  say  that  we  endorte 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
colonial  peoples  of  the  world.  It  Is  more 
difRcult  to  determine  how  It  should  apply 
In  such  complex  situations  as  the  C-ongo, 
where  the  native  population  was  not  pre- 
pared for  sudden  nationhood. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  apply  general  policy,  our 
relationship  to  other  people  will  not  rest 
on  a  firm  and  stable  base  unless  It  rests 
upon  some  fundamental  beliefs  and  prin- 
ciples. We  may  have  to  compromise  them 
in  specific  situations  We  may  have  to  p>ost- 
pone  their  Implementation  In  specific  coun- 
tries. We  may  have  to  do  business  with 
leaders  and  governments  whose  phlloeophy  is 
inconsistent  with  our  own.  Our  decision  lu 
each  such  case  should  be  based  upon  our 
Judgment  as  to  whether  the  speclflc  ex- 
pediency Is  more  consistent  with  our  long- 
term  goal  than  other  possible  alternatives, 
rather  than  whether  or  not  it  Is  consii^tent 
with  perfection. 

Our  long-term  goals  are  easy  to  agree  upon: 
The  survival  and  growth  of  our  country; 
the  survival  of  freedom  here  at  home  and  Its 
expansion  abroad;  peace. 

History  should  have  taught  us  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  we  are  moving  toward 
them  so  long  as  conditions  anywhere  In 
the  world  restrict  human  beings  In  need 
from  moving  toward  basic  decency  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  hungry  wUl  seek  food. 
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The  land  poor  will  seek  space. 

The  underprivileged  will  seek  opportunity. 

The  poor  will  envy  the  rich;  and  the  rich 
will  fear  the  poor. 

The  greedy  will  be  grasping,  the  starving 
win  be  desperate,  the  ambitious  will  be  ruth- 
less. 

It  is  elemental  needs  and  these  elemental 
passions  which  create  the  great  pressures  for 
change.  No  one  really  knows  what  the 
world  will  be  like  50  years  from  now.  But 
no  one  who  Is  at  all  sensitive  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  50  years  can  doubt  that 
tomorrow's  boundaries,  tomorrow's  alliances, 
the  orientation  of  tomorrow's  economic  and 
military  and  political  power,  yes,  the  very 
existence  of  a  tomorrow  for  making,  depends 
upon  how  well  the  world  learns  to  mobilize 
and  apply  Its  resources  to  the  hopes  and  the 
needs  of  its  billions  of  individual  human 
beings.  Whether  they  live  in  freedom  or  in 
slavery,  whether  they  are  literate  or  illit- 
erate, whether  they  are  white  or  black  they 
hold  In  their  minds  and  hearts  and  souls 
the  power  to  shape  the  world  of  50  years 
from  now — the  power  generated  by  their 
dreams  and  their  drives. 

These  restless  urgings  can  be  permitted  to 
drift  into  destructive  channels  leading  to 
chaos,  explosive  antagonism,  and  continuing 
and  increasing  violence. 

Or,  they  can  be  directed  Into  constructive 
channels  leading  to  broader  understanding. 
Increasing  tolerance,  expanding  freedom,  and 
peace. 

Which  course  will  the  world  take?  Can 
we  Influence  It?  Must  we  try?  What  is 
your  answer?  Your  answer  will  be  our  for- 
eign policy. 


National    Lottery    Legislation:     A    $10 
Billion  Myth  and  a  National  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  17  I  addressed  the  House  and  ex- 
posed the  failure  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
national  lottery  bill  to  raise  revenue  to 
request  a  hearing  and  repor'^s  from  the 
appropriate  agencies.  I  documented  my 
charge  by  a  letter  to  me  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  stated  flatly  that  no  re- 
quest for  hearings  had  been  made  on 
H.R.  2007;  and  that,  if  a  request  were 
made  at  this  late  date,  because  of  the 
heavy  schedule  no  hearings  or  considera- 
tion could  be  had  this  year. 

Subsequent  speeches  during  special 
ordei's  on  May  22  reaflfirmed  my  charge 
of  the  failure  to  request  hearings. 

A  reading  of  the  provisions  of  H.R, 
2007,  one  of  the  lottery  bills  to  raise  rev- 
enue and  reduce  taxes,  indicates  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  would  be  fruit- 
less and  would  explode  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  revenue  to  be  derived.  The 
.'  ponsor  of  the  bill  H.R.  2007,  the  Repre- 
.'>entative  from  the  25th  District  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Pino,  has  on  many  occasions 
in  speeches  to  the  House  overestimated 
revenues  to  be  derived  and  on  innumer- 


able occasions  asserted  that  $10  billion 
could  be  raised  if  Congress  would  not  be 
so  stubborn  and  so  hypocritical  and 
would  adopt  his  measure,  H.R.  2007.  A 
reading  of  this  measure  and  a  reading 
of  the  present  State  statutes  compel  one 
conclusion,  and  that  is:  that,  instead  of 
$10  billion  being  raised,  not  even  one 
thin  dime  could  or  would  be  collected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  lottery  bill 
proposed. 

On  page  3,  line  9.  of  H.R.  2007,  there  is 
found  the  following  language: 

No  ticket  of  participation  shall  be  sold  In 
any  State,  or  in  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  where  such  sale  is  illegal. 

Research  by  me  and  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Sei'vice  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  discloses  that  lottery  is  illegal 
and  outlawed  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  only  possible  exception  is  Nevada 
where  gambling  is  permitted,  but  lot- 
tery is  not  mentioned.  Thus  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  tjen- 
tleman  from  the  25th  District  of  New 
York  no  lottery  ticket  could  be  bought 
or  sold  in  any  one  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  Where  then  in  the 
United  States  could  the  national  lottery 
operate?  Nowhere.  Where  could  the 
exaggerated  revenue  of  $10  billion  be 
obtained  m  th?  United  State.s?  Nowhere. 
Where  then  i^  the  source  of  funds  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  as  propo.^ed  by 
the  national  lottery  sponsors?    Nowhere. 

I  submit  the  i-eferences  to  the  con- 
stitutions and  the  .'^tatute.s  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  which  declare  lotteries  to 
be  illegal  in  the  United  States: 

ALib.T.ma:  article  IV.  section  65;  Code  of 
A!ab.ima.  1940.  14;  section  275. 

Ali.^k;i:  Ala,=;ka  C^mp  Law.  1949  sections 
65:13-1  to  65:13-6. 

Ar.Toia:  AriZDna  Revised  Statutes,  1956, 
section  13-436. 

Ark.insas:  article  19.  section  14;  Arkansas 
Stitute.  1947.  section  41-?0?5. 

California:  article  IV.  section  26;  West's 
Annotated  California  Code.  1956:  Pen  sec- 
tiuns  319-326, 

Cr^lorado:  nrV.clo  XVIII.  section  2;  Colo- 
rado Revised  Statutes  1953. 

Connecticut:  General  Statutes  1949  Re- 
visTd,  section  8667. 

Dpiiwnre:  article  2.  section  17.  Delaware 
Code  Annotated  1953.  11;  section  661. 

Di.'^trict  of  Columbia:  Title  22,  section 
1501;    District   of   Columbia  Code. 

Florida:  article  3.  .section  23;  Florida 
Statute   19o5,  rection  849  09 

Georeia:  article  1  piragraph  IV:  Code  of 
Georgia  Annotated  1948,  section   2  204. 

Hawaii:  Section  288  2.  page  1525.  volume 
2.    chapter    288;    Revised    Laws   of    Hawaii. 

Idaho:  Article  3.  section  20;  Idaho  Code 
1948.  section  18-4902. 

Illinois:  Article  4,  section  27.  Smith-Hurd 
Illinois  Annotated  Statutes.  38:    section  406' 

Indiana:  Article  15.  section  8;  Burns  In- 
diana Statutes  Annotated  1956.  section  10- 
2302. 

Iowa:  Article  3,  section  28.  Iowa  Code  An- 
notated, 1950,  section  726  8 

Kansas:  Article  15,  section  3;  General 
Statutes  of  Kansas,  1949,  section  21-1501. 

Kentucky:  Section  226;  Baldwin's  Revised 
Statutes  Annotated,  1955.  section  436  360. 

Louisiana;  Article  19,  section  8;  West's 
Louisiana  Statutes  Annotated.  1952  section 
33.401  and  4.7. 


M.iine:  Maine  Revised  Statutes,  1964,  C. 
13iJ,  section  18. 

Maryland:  Article  3.  section  36;  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland,  1951,  article  27,  section 
423. 

Mas.sachusetts:  Annotated  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1956,  C.  271,  section  7. 

Michigan:  Article  5,  section  44;  Michigan 
Statutes  Annotated.  1954.  section  28  604. 

Minnesota:  Article  4,  section  31;  Minnesota 
Statutes  Annotated,  1947,  section  614.01. 

Mi.'si.-sippi:  Section  98;  Mississippi  Code 
1942  Annotated.  1957  edition,  section  2270. 

Missouri  Article  3.  section  39;  Vernon's 
Annotated  Missouri  Statutes,  1953,  section 
563.374. 

Montana:  Article  XIX,  section  2:  Revised 
Code  Montana.  1947,  sections  94-3001  to  94- 
3011. 

Nebraska:  Article  III,  section  24;  Revised 
Statutes  Netraska.  '.943,  sections  16-226,  14- 
102. 15-258,  17-120 

Nevada:  Article  IV,  section  24;  Nevada  Re- 
vised Statute.'^.  1957,  section  462  020. 

New  Hamp.'hire:  New  Hampshire  Revised 
Statutes   Annotated.    1955.  section   577  1. 

New  Jersey:  Article  4.  section  7;  New  Jer- 
sey Statutes  Annotated,  1953,  section 
2A   121-1 

New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  Statutes,  1953, 
section  40-22-13. 

New  York:  Article  I.  section  0;  McKlnney's 
Con.  Laws  of  New  York  Annotated,  1944  Pen. 
section  1371. 

North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  1953  sec- 
tion  14  290. 

North  Dakota:  North  Dakota  Revised  Code, 
1943,  section  53-0401. 

Ohio:  article  XV,  section  6;  Page's  Ohio 
Revised  Ccxle  Annotated,  1954  section 
2915.10. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  SUitutes  Annotated. 
1937,  21;  section  1052 

Oregon:  article  XV,  section  4;  Oregon  Re- 
vised Statutes,  1955.  section  167.405 

Pennsylvania:  Purdon's  Pennsylvania 
St.Ttutes    Annotated,    18;     section    4612. 

Rhode  Island:  article  IV.  section  2;  Gen- 
eral Laws.  1948.  612:  section  1 

South  Carolina:  article  17,  section  7,  Code 
of  Laws,  1952,  section  16  501. 

South  Dakota:  South  Dako'a  Laws  of 
1939.  section  24  0201 

Tennessee:  article  11.  section  5;  Tennessee 
Code    Annotated,    1955.   section    29-2017. 

Texas:  article  3  section  47:  Vernon's  Texas 
Penal    Code.    1952.    section    654. 

Utah:  article  VI.  section  28;  Utah  Code 
Annotated.  1953.  section  76  27-10. 

Vermont-  Vermont  Statutes  Revised,  1947, 
section  8545. 

Virginia:  article  IV.  section  60;  Code  of 
Virginia.  1950,  section  18  301. 

Washington:  article  2.  section  24;  Re- 
vised Code,  section  9  59  010. 

West  Virginia:  article  6  section  36;  West 
Virginia  Code  of  1955.  section  6104. 

Wisconsin:  article  4,  section  24;  Wiscon- 
sin Statutes,  1949.  section  348  01. 

Wyoming:  Wyoming  Comp  Statutes  An- 
notated.  1945,  section  9  815. 

For  almost  10  years  lottery  bills  have 
been  inti-oduced  by  the  pre.sent  spon- 
sors. Numerous  speeches  costing  the 
taxpayers  much  money  have  been  made 
and  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord about  a  lottery  bill  asking  Congress 
to  adopt  this  legislation.  Perusal  and 
study  of  the  lottery  measures  disclose 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2007.  the 
Pino  lottery  bill,  negates  the  purpose  of 
the  proposal  and  that  no  funds  could 
legally  be  raised.  For  10  years  a  moun- 
tain has  labored  mightily  and  it  has 
brought  forth  not  even  a  mouse. 


SENATE 

Frww,  May  2'),  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lke 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Smith,  pastor.  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Duluth,  Minn.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

May  we  so  live  that  we  can  serve 
well  the  people — shunning  the  cheap 
.coals  that  end  with  provincial  concern; 
being  honest  when  it  Is  easier  to  con- 
form; keeping  honesty  as  our  guide. 

We  would  be  worthy  of  our  ancestry 
in  the  crust  of  this  earth;  standing  up- 
n::ht  and  proud;  using  the  best  20th- 
century  tools  to  answer  20th-century 
problems;  growing  good  souls  to  speak 
truth  in  confidence  and  courage  to  re- 
fresh and  lift.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

VS.  Senatx. 
Prfsident  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  25.  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lke  Metcalf.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of   the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  parsed  the  bill  (S.  31571  to 
repeal  subsection  <a>  of  section  8  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  limiting 
the  area  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  which  sites  for  public  buildings 
may  be  acquired,  with  an  amendment. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.so  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  151)  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deliver 
water  to  lands  in  the  third  division,  Riv- 
erton  Federal  reclamation  project.  Wyo- 
ming, with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  aamounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  10937) 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10937)  to  amend  the 
act  providing  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  24,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


PROPOSED  CONCESSION  CONTRACT 
WITHIN  INDEPENDENCE  NATION- 
AL HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  with  Luma- 
drama  Inc.,  within  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  protesting  against  any 
cut  of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Hidden  Hills.  Calif.,  protest- 
ing against  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  a  Federal  Income  tax  on  Income  de- 
rived from  public  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution,  embodying  a  proclamation  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex., 
proclaiming  the  month  of  June  1962,  as  Boy 
Scout  Recognition  Month;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2876.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  to 
ln.sure  mortgages  under  sections  809  and  810 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  section  810  to  Include  per- 
sons employed  at  or  in  connection  with  an 
installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission    fRept.  No.   1533). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7913.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength  (Rept. 
No.  1534). 


Imous   consent,   the   second  time,   and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

8. 334«    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harold  H. 
Senger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YAREOROUGH: 

S.3347.  A  bill  authorizing  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Lake  Kemp  Dam  on  the  Wichita 
River,  Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  allied  purpos-'s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  abov  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr.    CAPEHART: 

S.  3348.  A  bill   to   amend   title  38,   United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee   on   Finance. 
By   Mr.   BEALL: 

S.  3349.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial  of 
the  remains  of  Matthew  A.  Henson  In  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7.  1946.  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By   Mr.   BEALL: 

S.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Se])tember    17,    1962.   aa   Antietam   Day.    and  • 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 


COMMITTEE  TO  REPRESENT  THE 
SENATE  AT  DEDICATION  OF  JUS- 
TIN SMITH  MORRILL  HOMESTEAD 
IN  \"ERMONT  AS  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC LANDMARK 

Mr.  AIKEN  ^for  himself,  Mr.  Cotton. 
and  Mr.  Prouty)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res.  347 >  ;  which  was 
referred     to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary: 

■Whereas  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
request  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
did  proclaim,  August  25,  1961,  that  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  approved  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  July  2.  1862, 
establishing  the  land  grant  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities;  and 

Whereas  the  six  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States  did  jointly  proclaim,  Septem- 
ber 11.  1961,  endorsement  of  the  centennial 
observance  diiring  the  academic  year  1961- 
1962  and  the  calendar  year  1962  as  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  Centennial  Year  In  New 
England;  and 

Whereas  Governor  R.  Ray  Keyser,  Junior, 
of  Vermont,  did  urge,  by  procla.natlon,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1961,  that  the  citizens  of  Vermont 
honor  Justin  Smith  Morrill;  and 

Whereas  by  resolutions  and  acts  of  the 
1959  and  1961  sessions  of  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature, a  committee  was  appointed  and  funds 
appropriated  to  plan  and  effect  suitable 
statewide  observance  of  the  centennial;  and 

Whereas  citizens  of  Vermont  and  else- 
where have  established  the  Justin  Smith 
Morrill  Foundation  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  Morrill  Homestead;  and 

Whereas  the  Vermont  Centennial  Commit- 
tee has  chosen  September  9.  1962,  for  the 
day  of  dedication  of  the  Justin  Smith  Mor- 
rill Homestead,  located  on  the  highway  bear- 
ing his  name,  in  Strafford,  Vermont,  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark,  registered  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior; 
Be  it 
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JUBolved.  That  the  Benate  of  the  United 
State*  of  America,  In  recognition  of  the  long 
and  dUtlnguUhed  public  •ervlcee  of  Senator 
Morrill,  request*  the  Preeldent  of  the  Senate 
to  appoint  three  of  Ite  Memberg  to  represent 
them  at  these  dedication  ceremonies;  and 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
when  approved,  be  sent  to  each  of  those 
named  therein. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OP  LAKE   KEMP 
DAM  ON  WICHPTA  RIVER.  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  reconstruction  of 
the  existing  Lake  Kemp  Dam  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  Engineers  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  its 
report  dat«d  May  4,  1962.  The  proposed 
construction  is  needed  to  provide  a  new 
spillway  and  outlet  works,  and  a  3 -foot 
increase  in  the  height  of  the  dam  at 
Lake  Kemp.  The  present  structure  there 
has  badly  deteriorated  and,  I  am  told,  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  failure.  The  new 
work  would  preserve  the  existing  con- 
servation benefits,  and  prevent  about  70 
percent  of  all  expected  flood  losses  in 
areas  siflected  by  runoff  from  the  drain- 
age basin  above  Lake  Kemp.  The  esti- 
mated first  cost  of  the  reconstruction  is 
$8,613,000.  and  the  present  plan  calls 
for  the  necessary  amoimt  of  participa- 
tion by  local  people. 

The  bill  is  introduced  at  this  time  in 
order  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  as  it  is  very  important  that 
Congress  authorize  this  much- needed 
structure  this  session.  The  people  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  structure  and  urgently  desire 
that  Congress  take  speedy  action  on  this 
measure. 

Wichita  Falls,  which  had  some  45,000 
people  in  1944,  today  has  more  than 
100,000  population,  and  the  business, 
residential,  and  industrial  areas  have 
developed  rapidly.  The  city  has  had 
floods  in  1950,  1955,  and  1957.  at  which 
reservoir  control  was  available.  With- 
out reservoir  control,  surveys  indicate 
the  damage  to  the  city  would  have  been 
approximately  $16  million  for  any  one 
of  the  three  recent  floods. 

This  indicates  the  emergency  nature 
of  the  new  spillway  and  outlet  works  and 
increase  in  the  height  of  the  Lake  Kemp 
Dam. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3347)  authorizing  the  re- 
construction of  the  Lake  Kemp  Dam  on 
the  Wichita  River,  Tex.,  in  the  interest 
of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  KERR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chavez, 
Mr  McNamara.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Grue- 


Niwc,  Mr,  Moss,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Smith  of  MaMachusetts.  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf)  submitted  amendments.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2965)  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  printed, 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  23,  after  "authorize!"  in- 
sert "after  June  30,  1963,". 

On  page  4,  line  20,  striice  out  "and",  and 
between  lines  20  and  21  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  if  on  such  date,  according  to  such 
data,  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
amounts  to  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
with  adjustments  for  seasonal  variations; 
and". 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "(2i  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  out  "(bi". 

On  page  6,  line  2,  beginning  with  the  co- 
lon, strike  out  all  to  the  period  in  line  5 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  "projects  or  programs"  In 
line  3  on  page  7,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "of  any  project  or  program 
of  a  State  or  local  public  body  which  quali- 
fies under  standards  established  by  the 
President  to  apply  uniformly  to  all  similar 
areas,  grants  may  be  made  to  such  State  or 
local  public  body  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  Fed- 
eral grants  available  for  such  project  or 
program". 

On  page  7,  line  10,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  out  all  to  the  period  in  line 
13 

On  page  8,  line  3,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  out  all  to  the  period  In  line 
5. 

On  page  9,  line  20.  beginning  with  "That" 
strike  out  all  through  "And  provided  fur- 
ther." in  line  23. 

On  page  10,  line  20.  beginning  with  "and 
without  regard"  strike  out  all  to  the  pe- 
riod in  line  22. 

On  page  10,  line  23,  beginning  with  "the 
sum"  strike  out  all  through  the  period  in 
line  2  on  page  11  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "to  remain 
available  until  expended,  the  sum  of  $750.- 
000,000  which  may  be  allocated  by  the  Pres- 
ident among  sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this 
Act,  except  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
any  amount  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
in  redevelopment  areas  designated  as  such 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5(ta)  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act," 

On  page  11,  line  12.  after  "programs"  in- 
sert "of  States  or  local  public  bodies". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  after  "may  be  made" 
insert  "to  a  State  or  local  public  body". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  after  June  30. 
1963,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  the 
sum  of  $750,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions, other  than  section  8,  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  such  provisions  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  used  with  respect  to  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  redevelopment  areas  designated  as 
such  under  the  provisions  of  section  5(b) 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act." 

On  page  17,  line  19.  after  "public"  insert 
"and  nonprofit". 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ACT  OP   1962 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recoro, 
during  the  morning  hour,  the  text  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  2965.  I 
ask  this  because  I  have  been  told  it  i.s 
possible  that  the  so-called  emergency 
public  works  bill  may  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  on  Monday  next. 
Last  night  I  asked  to  have  the  amend- 
ment printed  for  the  information  of 
Senators.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  considered 
on  Monday.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
have,  for  ready  reference  by  every  Sen- 
ator, a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  substitute 
amendment  in  the  Record.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Emergency  Em- 
ployment Public  Works  Act  of  1962'. 

"FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

"Sec  2  The  Congress  finds  that  substan- 
tial unemployment  and  underemployment 
for  prolonged  periods  of  time  adversely  af- 
fect the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  the 
general  welfare.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  stimulate  the  economy  at  such  times  and 
in  such  arras  by  providing  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  authorized  Federal  programs  and  the 
authorization  of  participation  in  certain 
small  public  works  projects. 

"DECLARATION     OF    AREAS     OF    SEVERE    ECONOMIC 
DISTRESS 

"Sec  3.  When  the  President  finds  that 
substantial  unemployment  in  any  county  of 
the  Nation  (including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  possessions)  Is  causing 
unusual  and  severe  economic  distress,  he 
may  designate  the  county  as  an  emergency 
unemployment  area  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  Upon  such  designation  the  authority 
granted  in  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  within  such  county  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  until  the  President 
by  declaration  or  Ck)ngresa  by  concurrent 
resolution  removes  such  designation  from 
such  county  or  two  years  expire,  whichever 
soonest  occurs. 

"ACCELERATION     OF    CONSTRUCTION     BY     FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 

"Sec  4.  (a)  The  head  of  any  department 
or  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
which  receives  any  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1962,  or  July  1. 
1963.  for  the  construction  i  including  recon- 
struction and  additions)  by  such  department 
or  agency  of — 

"{ 1 )  any  works  of  a  public  nature  for  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways,  for  navigation,  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, reclamation,  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  or  improvement  of  water- 
:  heds,  or 

"(2)  any  public  buildings,  including  post 
offices,  or  roads  or  trails  in,  or  to  provide 
access  to,  national  parks,  national  forests. 
Federal  reservations,  Indian  reservations,  or 
public  recreation  areas,  or  on  the  public 
domain, 

may  obligate  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  such  appropriations  to 
such   department  or  agency  for  each  such 
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year  for  the  cotutructlQii  (Including  recon< 
■tructlon  and  additions)  In  area*  designated 
by  the  President  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
of  any  such  works,  buildings,  roads,  or  trails 
which  is  authorized  by  law  and  which  will 
promote  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
authorized  to  be  obligated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
and  shall  be  in  addition  to  fiscal  year  appro- 
priations to  such  department  or  agency. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  construction  project  may 
be  paid  for  under  the  authorization  in  this 
section. 

"ASSISTANCE  TO   CERTAIN    SMALL   PUBLIC   WORKS 
PROJICT8 

"Sic.  5.  (a)  The  head  of  any  department 
or  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
which  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  grants 
or  loans  to  assist  In  financing  any  small 
public  works  project  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  tills  section)  may  make  such 
grants  or  loans,  to  the  extent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  such  department  or  agency 
under  subsection  (c),  for  the  initiation  or 
acceleration  of  any  such  small  public  works 
project  which  will  promote  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  in  areas  designated  by  the  President 
under  section  3  of  this  Act.  Grants  and 
loans  made  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  other  laws  with  respect  to 
such  grants  or  loans,  except  that  ( 1 )  any 
requirements  in  other  laws  with  respect  to 
the  apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  In 
which  grants  or  loans  may  be  made,  or  the 
iiggregate  dollar  amounts  of  any  grant  or 
loan  for  any  particular  project  or  part  there- 
of, shall  not  apply,  and  (2)  If  It  Is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
est.ablished  by  the  President  that  the  area 
does  not  have  the  economic  and  financial 
capacity  to  assume  all  of  the  additional  fi- 
nancial obligations  required,  the  provisions 
in  other  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  such 
grant  to  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
shall  not  apply  but  the  recipient  of  the  grant 
shall  be  required  to  bear  such  portion  of  such 
cost  as  it  is  able  to  and  at  least  10  per 
centum  thereof. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $500,000  may  be  obli- 
gated for  grants  and  loans  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  for  each  small  public 
works  project. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $250,000,000  for  grants  and  $250,000,000 
for  loans. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'small  public  works  project'  means  the 
construction,  repair,  or  Improvement  of  pub- 
lic roads  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem (including  extensions  into  urban 
areas),  public  streets,  sidewalks  Incident  to 
street  or  highway  construction,  roadside 
areas,  parkways,  access  roads  to  recreational 
areas,  bridges,  and  airports;  public  parks, 
public  school  and  other  public  recreational 
facilities;  public  hospitals,  public  rehabili- 
tation and  health  centers,  and  other  public 
health  facilities;  public  refuse,  garbage, 
water,  sewage,  and  sanitary  facilities;  civil 
defense  facilities;  public  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection faculties;  public  educational  facili- 
ties, laboratories,  and  other  public  buildings; 
and  public  land,  water,  timber,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  conservation  facilities 
and  measures.  Including  small  watershed 
projects. 

"rxgulations 

"Sec.  6.  Within  the  provisions  hereof  the 
President  is  authorized  to  establish  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"  APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED    TO    UQOTDATI 
OBLIGATIONS 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  provide  authority  to  accelerate  public 
works  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  authorize  participation  in 
certain  small  public  works  projects  in 
distress  areas." 


AID  TO  INDIA 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  the  recipient  of  an  editorial 
relating  to  economic  assistance  to  India. 
The  editorial  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  a  copy  of  my 
reply  to  the  editor  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Couple  or  Aid  Cliches 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  to  cut  aid  to  India  25  percent, 
there  was  prompt  denunciation  of  the  move 
from  some  quarters.  And  perhaps  Minne- 
sota's Senator  Humphrey  and  other  critics 
of  the  cut  will  succeed  in  getting  It  reversed 
In  the  committee  or  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Whatever  finally  happens,  we  think  Mr. 
Humphrey's  arguments  for  restoring  the  full 
aid — roughly  $800  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year — are  worth  a  brief  look.  For  they  reveal 
a  couple  of  cliches  about  foreign  aid  and 
India  that  have  too  long  been  taken  for 
granted. 

One  of  the  Senator's  points  is  that  the  full 
aid  "could  put  the  Indian  third  5-year  plan 
over  the  hump.  Without  It,  the  Indian  plan 
will  fall.  India's  dreams  of  overcoming  the 
vicious  circle  of  growing  population  and 
plummeting  living  standards  will  vanish  Into 
thin   air." 

This  assumption  that  a  specific  amount  of 
aid  will  get  India  on  its  feet  Is  not  borne  out 
by  experience.  We  have  been  aiding  India 
for  quite  a  while  now,  to  the  tune  of  billions, 
and  the  vicious  circle  shows  no  signs  of  dis- 
appearing. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  any  amount  of 
U.S.  aid  could  perform  that  trick,  but  It  Is 
easy  enough  to  see  why  our  aid  is  not  more 
effective.  A  principal  reason,  surely,  is  that 
it  is  aid  to  a  Socialist  government;  among 
other  things,  this  circumstance  means  the 
economy  is  smothered  in  controls  and  re- 
sources are  Inevitably  misallocated. 

Another  stereotype  displayed  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Is  related  to  this  one.  It  Is  to  the 
effect  that  the  world  Is  watching  the  eco- 
nomic race  between  free  India  and  totalita- 
rian China.  Somehow  It  Is  a  bit  difficult  to 
Imagine  the  millions  of  downtrodden  people 
in  other  backward  lands  eagerly  waiting  to 
choose  up  sides  depending  on  the  outcome  of 
this  race.  Red  China,  at  any  rate,  usually 
seems  more  Interested  in  extending  its  he- 
gemony by  military  means. 

But  If  we  do  want  to  help  India  go  faster 
than  China,  then  again  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  help  it  toward  greater  economic  free- 
dom rather  than  an  economic  system  so  sim- 
ilar to  communism. 

Meantime  a  cut  In  the  aid  appropriation 
seems  perfectly  reasonable.  What  Is  needed 
even  more  Is  a  basic  reexamination  of  some 
of  these  foreign-aid  myths. 

Mat  24,  1962. 
The  EnrroR,  Wall  Street  Jouenal, 
New  York.  NY. 

DxAE  Mr.  Eorrot:  I  have  read  with  interest 
and  concern  your  editorial  of  May  16,  relating 
to  Uj8.  economic  aid  to  India.  Since  the 
date  of  your  editorial  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  reversed  Its  earlier 
action  of  sharp  reduction  of  30  percent  in 
foreign  aid  funds  to  India.  The  committee 
has,  on  sober  reflection  and  reexamlnr.tlon. 


directed  that  the  funds  for  economic  aid  for 
India  In  fiscal  1963,  shall  not  exceed  that  of 
fiscal  1062.  This  action  assures  substantial 
economic  assistance  and  will  permit  the 
I7nlted  States  to  fulfill  its  commitments  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  consortium  and  other 
agreements. 

The  earlier  action  of  the  conmilttee  would 
have  sharply  retarded  India's  third  5-year 
plan.  It  would  have  violated  earlier  agree- 
ments made  by  both  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations.  It  would  have 
played  directly  Into  the  hands  of  Krishna 
Menon  and  others  who  are  our  critics  and 
who  seek  more  power  and  influence  in  the 
political  life  of  India. 

I  hold  to  these  views  despite  your  asser- 
tion of  May  16,  that  our  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped India  has  been  ineffective.  On  the 
contrary,  India  has  made  exemplary  use  of 
U.S.  aid.  Although  the  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
erty and  overpopulation  has  not  disap- 
peared. It  has  clearly  begun  to  respond  to 
treatment.  Since  the  start  of  India's  25-year 
development  program,  the  national  income 
has  grown  42  percent,  and  per  capita  Income 
(held  back  by  the  burgeoning  population) 
has  climbed  16  percent  above  the  abysmally 
low  level  of  $50  per  annum  In  1950.  Im- 
pressive gains  have  been  registered  in  indus- 
trial production,  education,  health,  and  con- 
sumption levels. 

India's  very  dependence  upon  foreign  aid 
and  private  foreign  Investment  has  served 
as  an  incentive  for  scrupulous  use  of  all  ex- 
ternal resources.  The  $3.1  billion  worth  of 
U.S.  aid  during  the  flrst  decade  of  planning 
has  gone  directly  into  the  Indian  economy — 
not  to  Swiss  banks  and  not  to  the  private 
treasuries  of  dictators. 

Moreover,  India's  5-year  plans  meet  the 
self-help  criteria  set  by  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  They  meet  the  hardheaded 
financial  standards  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  seven-nation  consortium  (Including  our- 
selves) which  has  assumed  much  of  the  ex- 
ternal assistance  burden  of  the  third  5-year 
plan.  Unlike  many  other  prospective  aid  re- 
cipients, India  has  not  had  to  be  goaded  into 
producing  a  rational,  coherent  pi  an  for 
economic  development.  On  the  contrary, 
she  has  given  us  a  clear  Idea  In  advance  of 
where  and  how  our  money  Is  going  to  be 
spent. 

India's  planned  economy  by  no  means  en- 
taCs  stifling  controls  and  inevitable  misal- 
location  of  resources.  For  one  thing  India's 
socialism  Is  pragmatic  and  nondoctrlnaire: 
It  Is  compatible  with  democratic  freedoms 
and  constitutional  government.  For  an- 
other thing,  state  planning  has  brought  spec- 
tacular benefits  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
Indian  economy.  Whereas  entrepreneurs 
once  lacked  Incentive  and  drive,  they  have 
now  been  shaken  out  of  their  lethargy,  pri- 
vate funds  are  going  to  work  in  India  where 
they  belong  and  the  stock  market  is  booming. 
India's  planners  had  the  good  sense  to  en- 
courage private  investment — both  domestic 
and  foreign — and  to  build  the  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  utilities  conducive  to  commercial 
health. 

India  has  chosen  to  make  economic  and  in- 
dustrial progress  without  regimentation  and 
without  sacrifice  of  individual  rights.  In- 
deed, by  concentrating  on  community  devel- 
opment and  health  projects.  India  has  not 
Infrequently  fostered  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dividual at  the  expense  of  dramatic  statis- 
tical gain.  Unfortunately,  this  preference 
for  "evolutionary"  rather  than  "revolu- 
tionary" development  has  only  Increased 
India's  short-term  dependence  upKJn  foreign 
aid.  Over  the  next  10  years  approximately 
20  percent  of  India's  planned  capital  Invest- 
ment must  come  from  non-Indian  sources. 
If  this  amount  is  not  forthcoming,  India  will 
not  reach  the  takeoff  stage  of  self -sustained 
growth  soon  enough  to  give  a  reasonable 
promise  of  economic  and  political  stability. 
This  b"!:  g  the  case,  any  cut  or  threatened 
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cut  In  American  aid  will  have  Inevitable 
reperciisslona  on  the  prospects  for  a  demo- 
cratic India  in  the  future. 

I  sliare  the  concern  of  my  colleagues  about 
the  actions  of  Defense  Minister  Krishna 
Menon.  I  deplore  India's  stubborn  refusal 
to  allow  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  ca-  to  ac- 
cept impartial  mediation  of  her  dispute 
with  Pakistan.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  an 
entire  nation  should  be  penalized  because 
of  our  ephemeral  policy  differences  with  New 
Delhi.  If  India  were  in  fact  vising  our  aid 
to  build  up  Its  armed  forces  against  PaUstan, 
we  would  have  ample  reason  to  complain. 
Indian  defense  costs,  however,  have  dropped 
steadily  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  national 
budget  since  1956,  and  the  recent  Increase 
In  defense  spending  has  clearly  been  a  Justi- 
fied reaction  1 1  the  threat  of  Chinese  ag- 
gression from  tlie  north. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  Indifference  to  some 
people  whether  free  India  or  stumbling, 
totalitarian  China  proves  Itself  fit  for  sur- 
vival in  the  highly  competitive  circum- 
stances of  the  20th  century.  It  may  be 
that  the  race  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism meEins  little  or  nothing  to  the 
downtrodden  millions  of  the  world.  But  I 
will  wager  that  the  rulers  of  these  down- 
trodden millions  are  watching  the  race  and 
are  hanging  on  the  outcome.  India  Is  one 
of  the  few  underdeveloped  countries  with 
a  fighting  chance  to  prove  that  self-sus- 
tained growth  can  be  achieved  without  au- 
thoritarianism. Given  her  strategic  location, 
her  democratic  Instincts,  her  huge  popula- 
tion, her  Influence  In  the  covmcils  of  the 
nonallned,  and  her  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, we  cannot  let  India  fall  through  doc- 
trinaire blindness  on  our  own  part. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


THE  CLOTURE  MOTION  VOTE  ON 
THE  LITERACY  TEST  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  literacy 
test  bill  and  the  attempt  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  to  have  cloture 
imposed,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  by 
letter  of  May  14,  to  send  me  the  popu- 
lation statistics  relating  to  the  Senate 
vote  on  cloture. 

I  have  received  from  Richard  M. 
Scammon,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  a  response  to  my  letter  of  May 
14 

In  my  letter  I  stated : 

I  would  be  very  much  Interested  in  know- 
ing the  approximate  numbers  of  people  rep- 
resented by  those  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  who  voted  against  cloture  last  week, 
as  against  those  who  voted  for  cloture. 

Although  the  vote  In  the  Senate  for  clo- 
ture was  less  than  a  majority,  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  Senators  voting  for  cloture 
represented  an  overwhelming  projxirtion  of 
the  American  people. 

May  I  have  this  Information  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  letters  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\Y   14,  1962. 
Mr.  Richard  Scammon. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Ccnsw!, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Scammon:  I  would  be  very  much 
Interested  In  knowing  the  approximate  num- 


bers of  people  represented  by  those  Ln  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stetes  who  voted 
against  cloture  last  week,  as  against  those 
who  voted  for  cloture. 

Although  the  vote  in  the  Senate  for  clo- 
ture was  less  than  a  majority,  I  have  an  Idea 
that  the  Senators  voting  for  cloture  repre- 
sented an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
American  people. 

May  I  have  this  information  as  soon  as 
possible? 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Census, 
Washingt07i,  DC,  May  17.  1962. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Hubert:  In  response  to  the  request 
contained  in  your  recent  letter,  totals  have 
been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent Senate  vote  on  cloture — that  of  May  14. 
Assigning  each  Senator  a  population  figure 
equal  to  one-half  his  State's  1960  census 
population,  these  are  the  totals  you 
requested; 

Population 
46  Senators  for  cloture  (includ- 
ing   pairs) - 111,121,000 

54  Senators  against  cloture  (in- 
cluding   pairs) 67,439,000 

Totals  are  rounded   to  the   nearest   thou- 
sand and  voting  detail   a.s  reported  on  page 
8294  of  the  Congressional   Record. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  M  Sc\mmon, 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  SCHOEPPEL 
OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  in  con- 
nection with  the  memorial  services  to 
the  late,  beloved  Senator  Andrew  F. 
Schoeppel.  I  should  like  to  inseit  in  the 
Record  a  memorial  of  the  Wichita  Bar 
Association,  along  with  the  prayer  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris.  I  had  hoped  the  tribute 
and  the  prayer  could  be  printed  in  the 
memorial  booklet  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Schoeppel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorial  to  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel 

We  pause  at  this  session  of  the  Wichita 
Bar  Association  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  departed  friend  and  brother  of  this  bar 
whose  service  to  his  community.  State,  and 
Nation  and  to  the  people  of  Kansas  has.  in 
large  measure,  guided  the  destiny  of  our 
State.  In  39  years  of  the  practice  of  law 
in  his  native  State,  Andrew  P  Schoeppel. 
know  to  his  many  friends  as  "Andy,"  won 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  affection  of  the 
bench  and  bar. 

Senator  Andy  Schoeppel  was  born  in  Clal- 
In.  Barton  County,  Kans  ,  November  23. 
1894.  He  attended  Kansas  University  and 
In  1923  obtained  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  where  he  was  men- 
tioned as  an  all-Amerlcan  on  the  "Corn- 
husker"  football  squad.  On  February  3, 
1923.  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  In 
Ness  City,  Kans.,  as  a  partner  In  the  firm  of 
Peters  &  Schoeppel.  In  1931.  the  Honor- 
able Loren  T.  Peters  assumed  the  bench  of 
the  district  court  of  the  33d  judicial  district 
of  Kansas  and  "Andy"  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Tom  Smyth  under  the  nrm  name 


of  Schoeppel  &  Smyth,  which  firm  prospered 
until  1939. 

During  these  16  years  In  Ness  County,  our 
friend  Andy  Schoeppel  served  as  county  at- 
torney and  as  city  attorney  and  mayor  of 
Ness  City.  He  also  held  such  offices  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ness  County  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ness 
City  School  Board. 

In  1939  he  became  chairman  of  the  Kansas 
Corporation  Commission  where  he  served 
with  di-stinction  until  May  1942  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  his  native  State.  He  was  elected  and  then 
reelected  in  1944,  at  which  time  he  gained 
the  further  distinction  of  being  the  only  can- 
didate for  Governor  in  Kansas  history  to  re- 
ceive a  majority  vote  In  every  one  of  the  105 
Kansas  counties. 

Andy  Schoeppel's  two  terms  as  Go\erntT 
wero  complctetl  In  January  1947.  at  which 
time  he  jolnel  the  Wichita  law  firm  of 
Fuulston,  Slefkln,  Schoeppel,  Bartlett  &  Pow- 
ers. In  1948  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, where  he  served  until  his  death  on 
January  21,  1962. 

Among  his  colleagues  In  the  upper  Cham- 
ber of  the  National  Congress,  Andy  Schoeppel 
w.is  regarded  as  a  rugged  statesman,  typify- 
ing the  Kansas  pioneer  spirit.  He  w;is  a  man 
of  sincere  convictions  and  lionesty  of  pur- 
pose— and  this  Is  so  aptly  demonstrated  by 
the  phrase  heard  so  often  from  his  lips,  "I  try 
to  call  'em  as  I  see  "em." 

In  his  years  of  public  service  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  not  only  by  his  colleagues 
with  whom  he  served,  but  by  his  constit- 
uents, the  people  of  Kansas. 

Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  was  an  able 
lawyer,  a  distinguished  statesman,  a  patriotic 
Christian  citizen,  a  devoted  husband  and  a 
good  friend  to  every  Kansan.  We,  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  mourn  tlie  loss  of  our  friend 
Andy  Schoeppel,  and  yet,  in  his  passing, 
there  i.s  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  left  behind  a  splendid  public  record  and 
that  he  died  as  he  lived — in  the  service  of 
his  State  and  Nation  and  his  fellow  man. 

And  so,  as  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  there  is  a 
stillness  which  sobers  our  thoughts  and  filhs 
our  hearts  and  there  is  left  a  great  void  in 
the  wake  of  his  going. 

Memorial      Committee      of     the 

Wichita  Bar  Associ'tion, 
Edward  F.  Arn. 


Dr.  Frederick  Bhown  H.arri.s,  in  Washinc- 
ingto.v  at  the  ffneral  service  of  sen- 
ATOR A.ndrew  F.  Schoeppel,  January  26 
1962 

We  come  this  hour  to  offer  thanks  for  the 
life  and  service  of  one  whose  name  will  shine 
in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  among  those 
renowned  for  their  power,  leaders  of  the 
people  who  gave  counsel  by  their  under- 
siiiiiding:  who  were  richly  furnished  with 
ability  and  who  were  the  glory  of  their 
time — men  who  have  left  a  name  behind 
them  that  their  praises  may  be  reported. 
Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace  but  their 
n.inies  live  forever  more. 

We  think  of  the  public  servant  we  honor 
today,  who  has  gone  from  our  side  and  sight, 
as  a  statesman  lofty  in  character,  diligent  In 
the  Nation's  business,  tenacious  In  his  con- 
victions, scornful  of  the  appeasement  of 
evil,  whose  ruling  passion  was  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  Republic's  welfare. 

We  remember  today  his  loyalty  to  those 
whose  Interests  were  his  responsibility. 
whc>se  welfare  was  put  in  his  hands  for 
e.Kecuiion.  We  are  gratefully  conscious  that 
he  was  ever  ready  to  defend  the  precious 
things  we  hold  nearest  our  hearts  and  which 
in  the  global  conflict  now  raging  are  threat- 
ened by  malignant  forces  which  have  not 
Thee  in  awe. 
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Proudly  he  walked  about  freedom's  ram- 
parts which  he  watched  with  all  his  dedicated 
ability  as  he  perceived  with  alert  eyes  the 
dire  dangers  which  threaten  freedom's  very 
survival  in  these  days  of  the  Republic's 
most  crucial  need. 

And  now  as  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  has 
kept  the  faith  and  finished  his  course  we 
think  of  him  as  in  all  his  relationships,  pri- 
vate and  public,  he  did  justly,  loved  mercy, 
and  walked  hvimbly  with  "Thee,  his  God, 
as  he  had  learned- 

To   think    without    confusion    clearly, 
To    act    from    honest    motives    purely. 

To  love  his  fellow  man  sincerely. 

To  trust  In  G<Jd  and  heaven  securely. 

We  pray  for  the  choicest  blessings  of  Thy 
consoling  grace  upon  the  dear  companion  of 
these  beautiful  years.  Her  Dfe  has  been 
so  much  a  part  of  his,  as  in  life's  holiest  part- 
nership they  lived  together  in  their  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  looking  up  and  not 
down,  looking  out  and  not  in,  and  lending 
a  hand. 

We  thank  Thee,  as  tliey  came  hand  In 
hand,  down  these  ler.gtlicning  years  facing 
life's  joys  and  griefs  together  that  they 
ha\e  never  been  deceived  as  to  where  life's 
true  treasures  are,  and  that  the  sham  and 
show  of  mere  things  to  live  with  has  never 
ob.';cured  In  their  home  the  greater  glory 
of  thinf^s  worth  living  for. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  METCAI.F,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Havre.  Mont,  Dailv  News  of  Apiil  13. 
1962.  can-ied  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
Frederick,  of  Havre  dealing  with  health 
insurance  for  the  aped.  Mr.  Frcd.^rick 
recognizes  the  inability  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  to  meet  the  health  ncds 
of  the  aged  and  he  advocates  the  pas- 
.sage  of  H.R.  4222  to  meet  these  pre<^si!:g 
needs.  Of  course  the  Kerr-Mill.'--  bill  is 
not  operative  in  Montana  because  the 
Montana  Legislature  has  not  enacted  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  for  State 
participation. 

As  of  the  most  recent  report  I  have — 
May  14 — from  t>ie  E'eparlment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  24  States  pins 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  "Virgin 
Islands  were  particii^ating  in  tlie  new 
medical  a.ssistance  for  the  aged  program. 

As  of  the  same  date.  31  States  plus 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands were  listed  by  the  Department  as 
having  expanded  State  health  care  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  with  increased  Fed- 
eral matching  grants. 

I  believe  Mr.  Frederick  speaks  for 
many  of  our  older  citizens  when  he  rec- 
ognizes the  same  opponents  with  the 
same  arguments  fighting  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  as  they  fought  the 
original  Social  Security  Act 

He  certainly  states  the  duty  of  this 
Congre.ss  to  our  senior  citizens  when  he 
says : 

They  cannot  be  shoved  aside  and  denied 
benefits  they  badly  need  aft-er  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  on  NBC-TV  news,  over 
40    leading    doctors    appeared    favoring   the 


King-Anderson  bill  for  hospital  care  for  the 
aged.  They  stated  many  more  doctors  also 
favored  the  bill.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
AMA  (which  has  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lobbies  in  Washington)  is  spending  enor- 
mous sums  to  defeat  the  bill.  The  AMA 
favors  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  and  yet  after  more 
than  a  year,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  aged 
have  received  any  benefits  from  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act. 

Other  powerful  interests  are  in  Washing- 
ton trying  to  deprive  the  needy  and  aged 
from  tiic  benefits  of  tlie  King-Anderson  Act. 
In  1937  the  Social  Security  and  the  Railway 
Retirement  Acts  were  pa.'.scd.  This,  after  a 
hard  fought  battle  against  NAM.  U  S.C.  of 
C.  and  insurance  companies  and  others. 
They  claimed  It  would  strangle  private  en- 
terprise. The  opposite  proved  true.  Insur- 
ance sales  have  mounted  up  and  up.  year 
after  year.  Also  all  other  business  has  con- 
tinued to  gain  and  prosper  over  the  years. 
What  would  happen  to  the  economy  of 
Havre,  the  State  and  Nation  today.  If  .social 
security  and  railway  retirement  benefits  were 
suddenly  cut  off  I  am  afraid  the  picture 
W'juld  be  pret'y  dark  and  dismal  "i'et  the 
same  propaganda  Is  being  used  today  almost 
word  for  word,  as  25  yer>rs  ago  when  they 
fought  so  hard  to  defeat  the  bills,  now  do- 
ing so  much  good 

There  is  close  to  17  mili!on  people  lnvol\ed 
in  the  King- Anderson  bill  The  years  roll 
rapidly  by  and  millions  more  will  be  added. 
They  cannot  be  shoved  aside  and  denied 
ijcnefi'.s  they  badly  need  after  a  lifetime  of 
hr.rd  work.  These  people  are  writing  letters 
by  the  thousands  to  our  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  support  the  King-An- 
der,son  bill.  1  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
they  are  succe."=sful. 

E.  W.  Fredlrick 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  D.  WATKINS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  lost 
a  friend  yesterday  in  the  death  of 
Charles  D.  'Watkins.  So  did  everyone 
else  whose  good  fortune  it  was  t-o  come 
to  know  this  gentle,  this  kind  man. 
"Dfic"  Watkins  was  77  years  old  when  he 
died  yesterday  morning  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  died  without  knowing  his  wife 
of  many  years  had  preceded  him  in  death 
by  only  a  few  days.  They  lived  a  full 
life  to.s'ther  and  they  started  out  on  the 
final  and  great  adventure  almost  to- 
gether, almost  hand  in  hand  at  the  end. 

"Doc"  Watkins  was  a  newspaperman. 
He  was  a  reporter  and  served  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  Washington  and  else- 
where during  a  long  and  active  career. 
He  was  a  good  reporter.  No  man  in 
journalism  could  have  been  less  like  the 
turbulent,  brawling  crew  depicted  in 
Charles  MacArthur's  "Front  Page"  than 
he.  He  was  soft-voiced,  retiring.  But 
he  knew  his  job.  "Doc"  Watkins  was 
more  than  a  good  reporter.  He  was  a 
first-rate  reporter,  objective,  shrewd  at 
sifting  fact  from  fancy  and  when  he  had 
accumulated  his  facts  he  put  them  down 
on  paper  in  highly  readable  form. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  come 
to  the  Congress  when  "Doc"  Watkins 
was  covering  some  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west States,  and  Alaska.  So  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  a  relationship  which  might 
be  described  as  businesslike  at  the  outset 
became  personal  and  my  liking  for  "Doc" 
grew  into  friendship  and  affection. 

After  leaving  the  Associated  Press,  Mr, 
Watkins  joined  the  staff  of  the  Senate 


Commerce  Committee  where  he  served 
the  taxpayers  as  well  as  he  had  served 
the  reading  public  before. 

Surviving  is  his  son  Orville,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Resident  Commis- 
sioner A.  Fern6s-Isern.  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Surviving  also  are  many,  many  such  as 
myself  unrelated  by  blood  who  will 
mourn  his  death  and  who  feel  their  lives 
were  enriched  by  their  having  known 
Charles  D.  Watkins. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH       CONGRESS       OF 
THE  SLOVAK  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  on  May  27 
thiough  May  29,  the  Slovak  League  cf 
Ameiica  will  hold  its  38th  Congress  at 
the  Hotel  Tuller  in  Detroit.  Micl. 
Connecticut  is  particularly  proud  of  its 
many  citizens  who  are  of  Slovak  extrac- 
tion. They  have  been  excellent  Ameri- 
cans, firmly  dedicated  to  the  principles 
upon  which  our  country  is  founded,  and 
have  contributed  in  a  major  sen.se  to 
the  civic  and  cultural  advancement  of 
their  respective  communities. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hrobak,  president  of  the  Slovak  League 
of  America,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a:-  follows: 

May   22,   1962. 
Mr    Philip   A    Hrobak. 
P'cfidcnt .  Sloi^ak  League  of  America. 
M  ddletourn.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Hrobak:  Thank  you  for  inform- 
ing me  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Slovak  League  of  Anierlca. 

I  proudly  join  with  all  those  in  attendance 
at  the  38th  Congress  of  the  Slovak  I^eague 
of  America  In  supporting  the  objective  of 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  Slova- 
kia, and  for  all  peoples  caught  In  the  snare 
of  communism. 

The  Slovaks  are  known  to  be  a  proud, 
talented.  Industrious,  and  deeply  religious 
people  who  continue  to  aspire  to  the  at- 
tainment of  freedom  and  liberty,  despite 
the  many  years  of  Communist   domination. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  day  the 
people  of  Slovakia  will  reach  their  goal — 
that  they  will  decide  for  themselves  what 
form  of  government  they  will  have — and 
that  they  will  choose  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  free  nations. 

Please  extend  my  warm  regards  to  all 
present. 

I*KEScoTT  Bush. 

US  Senator. 


URBAN   RENEWAL   AND   REDE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  ur- 
ban renewal  and  redevelopment  pro- 
gram is  often  mistakenly  regarded  as 
being  one  which  benefits  big  cities  only. 
An  article  entitled,  "The  Town  That  Re- 
fused To  Die,"  in  the  current  issue  of 
Connecticut  Planning,  published  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Development  Com- 
mission, is  an  excellent  review  of  how 
this  program  helped  one  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  my  State,  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton— population  2.605 — recover  from  the 
1955  fiood  disasters. 
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I  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
my  participation  in  framing  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  enabled  this  com- 
munity and  others  in  my  State  to  ob- 
tain assistance  under  the  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  program  to  improve 
areas  which  were  devastated  by  the 
floods.  It  has  been  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence to  work  with  the  local  officials  on 
their  community  programs. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  exceptional 
features  of  the  Washington  program  is 
that  the  redevelopers  were  all  business- 
men of  the  community  who  had  been 
affected  by  the  flood,  and  who  used  their 
own  funds  and  those  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  composed  of  36  local  con- 
tributors who  made  loans  without  in- 
terest. 

In  my  judgment,  the  chances  for 
successful  completion  of  an  urban  re- 
newal and  redevelopment  program  are 
improved,  and  the  time  required  is  re- 
duced, when  local  people  and  local  cap- 
ital are  involved  rather  than  reliance 
being  placed  upon  an  outside  developer. 
I  hope  the  town  of  Washington's  ex- 
perience may  inspire  other  communities 
to  follow  this  example. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Town  That  Refused  To  Die— First  To 
Complete  St.^te-Aided  Urb.^n  Renewal 
Project 

August  19.  1955.  was  a  black  day  Indeed. 
The  backlash  of  hurricane  Diane  dealt  a 
disastrous  blow  to  the  northeast,  especially 
Connecticut  Torrential  rains  and  floods. 
With  high  winds,  raised  havoc  in  the  river 
lowlands,  indiscriminately  inundating  and 
scouring  anything  and  everything  in  their 
path. 

That  next  morning  even  the  bright  sun 
could  not  mask  the  seemingly  hopeless  sight 
Of  one  of  the  smaller  Connecticut  communi- 
ties,   Washington    (population   2,605). 

But.  the  town  refused  to  die.  The  un- 
selfish and  many  times  heroic  eflforts  of  Us 
people  to  rebuild  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
sure themselves  against  a  recurrence  of  this 
tragedy  bas  been  told  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  town  has  received  a  national  award 
from  the  1960  competition  for  the  Ward 
MelvUle  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  ac- 
complishment in  community  improvement. 
It  stands  as  an  example  of  cooperative  par- 
ticipation between  leading  officials  of  far- 
sighted  judgment  and  public  spirited  and 
viTiseltishly  cooperative  cltiren.s. 

Thi.s  effort,  together  with  Federal  and 
St.Uc  funds  luider  the  provisions  of  the  flood 
redevclopmc^nt  as.<;i£tance  program,  were 
brought  to  a  climax  last  March  4.  when  the 
towns  flood  redevelopment  project  was  com- 
pleted. Washington  now  has  a  brandnew 
business  center  without  having  lost  any  of 
Its  original  charm  or  the  feeling  of  perma- 
iience  that  come  with  a  hundred  years  and 
more  of  living.  Washington  Is  here  featured 
for  It  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
to  complete  a  State-aided  urban  renewal 
project  in  Connecticut. 

Recreation  facilities,  including  park  areas 
and  playing  fields,  have  taken  shape  In  the 
old  flood  plains  along  the  banks  of  the 
Shepaug  River.  The  river  Itself  Is  more  at- 
tractive now  than  it  had  been  for  50  years. 
Sewage    no    longer    pollutes    Its    waters,   and 


plans  have  been  made  to  preserve  its  banks 
for  public  use. 

Aji  architect  was  hired  by  the  agency  to 
design  the  new  buildings  but  also  to  con- 
form the  general  appearance  of  these  pro- 
posed buildings  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  town. 

An  unusual  aspect  about  this  rebirth  of 
Washington  Is  that  the  redevelopers  were 
all  business  members  of  the  community  who 
had  been  affected  by  the  flood.  Tliey  used 
their  own  funds  and  those  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  composed  of  36  local  contribu- 
tors who  made   loans   interest  free. 

Eleven  retail  establishment.s  were  re- 
located and  designed  with  ample  offstreet 
parking  and  better  facilities.  In  all.  7 
new  buildings  were  constructed  to  house, 
in  addition  to  the  retail  uses.  16  separate 
retail    and    Institutional   functions. 

An  HHFA  requirement  not  allowing  a  re- 
development agency  to  retain  vacant  land 
for  future  use  was  resolved  by  allowing  the 
nonprofit  corporation  to  temporarily  hold 
approximately  50  percent  more  space  for 
future  expansion  and  new  uses. 

All  but  one  of  the  original  business  ten- 
ants returned  to  the  buildings  In  the  project. 
Four  new  businesses  have  been  added.  Two 
other  buildings  were  constructed  outside 
the  project  to  help  local  merchants  to  re- 
locate Immediately,  thus  preventing  the  loss 
of  business  to  other  communities  and  at 
the  same  time  prohibiting  immediate  re- 
building on  the  old  site. 

The  physical  layout  of  the  U3wn  can  now 
meet  the  demands  of  future  growth.  Even 
the  cultural  activities  of  Washintjton  have 
mushroomed  in  unprecedented  growth. 
With  a  sound  fiscal  structure  for  the  town 
government,  there  is  considerable  promise 
for  future  long-range  dividends.  The  town 
is  already  earning  a  6-percent  return  on  Its 
investment  In  the  urban  renewal  project 
from  taxes  on  the  new  structures  erected  by 
private  Individuals. 

The  devoted  efforts  of  town  officials  and 
local  citizens,  with  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Van  Sinderen.  chairman  of  the  planning 
and  zoning  commission,  and  secretary  of 
the  redevelopment  authority,  have  pro- 
duced these  results.  It  would  be  safe  to  say, 
at  this  wTiting.  that  Washington  is  not 
going  to  sit  back  and  contemplate  its  re- 
markable achievements.  They  realize  that 
such  a  program  Is  a  never-ending  one. 
Washington's  recent  history  will  never  allow 
it  to  stop  here. 


in    the    Civil 


TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 
RECORDS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
flicting statements  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  relative,  first,  to 
the  comparative  transportation  safety 
records,  and  second,  to  the  participation 
in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  respec- 
tively of  the  U.S.  certificated  route  air 
carriers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  on  the  other. 

Aiming  to  obtain  the  official  fact.s  with 
resf>ect  to  these  two  issues,  I  addressed 
separate  letters  to  Mr.  Alan  J.  Boyd, 
Chaii-man  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  asking  him  for  official  figures  on 
the  safety  record  of  the  two  systems  of 
air  carriers;  and  also  to  Mr,  Theodore 
Hardeen,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  De- 
fense Air  Transportation  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
asking  him  for  official  information  deal- 
ing with  the  allocated  participation  of 
the  supplemental   air  carriers   and   the 


certificated    air    earners 
Reserve  Air  Fleet. 

In  the  operations  of  the  certificated 
route  air  carriers,  the  records  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  show  that  the 
fatality  rate  per  100  million  passenger- 
miles  flown  was  0.29  for  1961  compared 
with  0  75  for  1960;  and  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  .supplemental  air  carriers  dur- 
ing tlie  same  year  of  1961.  the  fatality 
rate  per  100  million  passenger-miles 
flown  was  6  in  1961  compared  to  4  21 
for  1960. 

Coming'  to  the  participation  of  the 
U.S.  supplemental  air  carriers  and  the 
certificated  air  carriers  in  the  Civil  Air 
Reserve  Fleet,  the  revised  allocation  to 
the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ecfcnse  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1962-G3,  the  Table  of  Allocations  is- 
sued by  the  Defense  Air  Transportation 
Adniinistration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that  of  325  planes  re- 
quired for  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet, 
43  are  provided  by  the  supplemental  air 
carriers — 10  of  which  are  unpressurized 
DC-4's,  the  balance  being  piston-engine 
aircraft  except  for  2  CI^44's  leased  but 
not  owned  by  Overseas  National. 

The  U.S.  certificated  air  carriers  pro- 
vide 282  of  the  325  planes  comprising  the 
fleet. 

The  fi^nires  wliich  I  have  given  are 
taken  from  the  official  records  respec- 
tively of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
dealing  with  safety  and  the  Defense  Air 
TraiLsportation  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  dealing  with 
the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  January  8, 
1962,  dealing  with  safety  records  be  fully 
printed  into  the  Record,  and  also  the 
table  showing  the  allocation  made  to 
supplemental  air  carriers  and  certifi- 
cated air  carriers  by  the  Defense  Air 
Transportation  Administration  into  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1962  63. 

There   bem^    no   objection,   the   pre.ss 
release   and    table   were   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
Crv'iL  Aero.nautics  Board  F*ress  Release 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  today  an- 
nounced that  for  the  10th  consecutive  year 
the  f.itrtUty  rate  per  100  million  passenger- 
miles  flown  by  U.S.  certificated  route  air 
carriers  was  less  tlian  1. 

The  CAB  Bureau  of  Saft-ty  figures  revealed 
that  1961  had  proven  to  be  one  of  the  safest 
years  ever  flown  by  US.  certificated  rr;ute 
air  carriers.  The  preliminary  fatality  rate 
per  100  million  passenger-miles  flown  whs 
0  29  for  1961  which  compared  with  0  75  for 
1960. 

The  U.S.  supplemental  air  carrier  indu.'^try 
during  tlie  same  year.  1961,  had  an  estimated 
fatality  rate  per  100  million  p.^renger-milcs 
flown  of  6  which  €■■  niparedywith  4.21  for 
1960. 

The  Board  pointed  out  that  US.  certiH- 
ca'od  r  ute  air  carriers  in  international  serv- 
ice operated  throughout  1961  without  a  sing> 
fatal  accident 

The  two  tables  attached  present  a  briof 
statistical  picture  of  passenger  operational 
safety  complied  by  the  CAB  Bureau  of 
Safety  f'lr  both  the  US.  certificated  route 
air  carriers  and  the  US.  supplemental  air 
carriers  fur  the  past  10  ycarb. 


1962 
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THE  N.^TO  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
ministration was  fortunate  to  inherit 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  NATO  al- 
liance. Our  ties  with  the  NATO  coun- 
tries enable  us  to  forge  a  strong  front 
against  the  threat  of  the  Communist 
world.  It  is  my  prayerful  hope  that  a 
tendency  to  mismanage  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  some  of  the  countries 
making  up  the  NATO  alliance  will  not 
undermine  our  first  line  of  defense 
of  the  free  world.  One  wonders  whether 
our  foreign  policy,  as  it  is  now  being 
conducted,  is  consistently  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  or  whether 
it  may  cause  the  eventual  erosion  of  our 
defenses  against  the  Soviet  and  its 
satellites. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  a  recent  article  by  Joseph  Al- 
sop  titled  'The  Root  of  the  Difficulty" 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
It  is  thought  provoking  and  should  be 
read. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Root  of  the  DuncrLTY 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

"Blaming  foreigners  Is  one  of  the  marks 
of  a  world  power  that  is  losing  its  self-confi- 
dence " 

Tills  anonymotis  maxim  badly  needs  to  be 
remembered  in  Washington  at  the  moment, 
where  the  troubles  In  the  Western  Alliance 
are  being  simultaneously  underrated  and 
crossly  blamed  on  the  wrongheadedness  of 
our  allies. 

Maybe  our  allies  have  been  wrongheaded. 
But  the  blame  is  ours  if  our  Interests  are 
endangered,  and  we  could  have  forestalled 
this  dangerous  wrongheadedness  by  our  own 
efforts.     Such  Is  the  maxim's  meaning. 

To  see  how  it  applies  in  the  present  case, 
you  have  only  to  look  at  the  course  of  events 
in  Germany.  Until  a  very  short  time  ago. 
unquestioning  reliance  on  the  partnership 
with  the  United  States  was  the  first  maxim 
of  German  policy.  On  this  basis.  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  had  rebuilt  Germany  from  Us 
postwar  ruins.  From  thia  maxim,  It  used 
to  seem  impoesible  that  Adenauer  would  ever 
depart. 


In  recent  montli?.  moreover,  the  value  to 
this  country  of  the  German-American  part- 
nership was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  decision 
taken  by  the  Kennedy  administration  con- 
cerning relations  with  France.  Mortal  of- 
fense was  given  to  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
by  this  decision,  to  refuse  him  the  kind  of 
nuclear  cooperation  that  we  gave  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Standing  alone.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
almost  no  power  to  frustrate  American  pol- 
icy. He  is  a  giant  figure,  but  in  lonely 
Isolation  he  cannot  mold  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Europe  according  to  his  views 
Alone,  he  cannot  insist  upon  the  hardest  and 
ugliest  bargain  in  the  European-American 
trade  negotiations  that  will  follow  passage 
of  the  Kennedy  trade  bill.  Alone,  he  cannot 
even  block  Britain's  entry  Into  Europe  on 
reasonable  ternis. 

To  do  any  or  all  of  these  things.  In  fact. 
De  Gaulle  needs  tlie  active  partnership  and 
support  of  his  friends,  the  Germans.  In 
otlier  word.s.  if  the  Germans  could  be  counted 
on  to  consider  President  Kennedy's  wishes 
ahead  of  General  de  Gaulle's  wishes,  the 
present  trouble  in  the  Western  alliance 
would  be  limited  to  France  alone. 

Unhappily,  however,  while  enhancing  the 
value  of  ti.c  German-American   partnership 
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with  one  hand,  the  Washington  policymak- 
ers chose  to  assure  the  deterioration  of  this 
partnership  with  the  other  hand.  This  re- 
sulted from  the  way  the  Berlin  problem  was 
managed. 

The  German  Interests  in  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem is  obvious.  The  need  for  German  as- 
sumption of  Joint  responsibility  for  any 
solution  of  the  Berlin  problem  Is  also  obvi- 
ous. Equally  obvious  is  the  need  to  do 
business  with  the  government  of  Konrad 
Adenauer  on  a  personal  basis,  through  a  rep- 
resentative in  Bonn  who  can  command  the 
Chancellor's  respect,  who  can  rernove  his 
occasional  misunderstandings,  who  can  also 
thread  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
other  personalities  and  agencies  in  Bonn. 

The  able  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Bonn,  Walter 
Dowling.  is  just  such  a  representative.  But 
the  management  of  the  crucial  Berlin  prob- 
lem has  been  wholly  centered  In  Washington, 
in  the  vast,  churning  Berlin  task  force  in  the 
State  Department,  and  in  the  related  am- 
bassadorial working  group. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  has  been  kept  in- 
formed impersonally,  by  mess.iges  transmit- 
ted through  the  German  Embassy  here,  no 
doubt  with  occasional  hostile  commen- 
taries. Ambassador  Dowling  has  been  get- 
ting informational  copies,  which  gave  him 
little  chance  to  prep.ure,  or  to  explain,  or 
to  persuade.  Warnings  of  trouble  ahead 
from  the  Bonn  Embassy  have  been  Ecorn- 
fuUy  dismissed  in  Washington  as  mere 
symptoms  of  "localltls"  and  now  the  trouble 
has  come,  and  It  has  certainly  not  been 
cured,  as  widely  advertised,  by  recent  patch- 
up  measures. 

In  this  very  Important  German  Instance, 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  largely  me- 
chanlc.il.  But  this  mechanical  failure  de- 
rived from  another  kind  of  failure,  of  a 
more  general  and  more  damaging  kind. 
This  is  a  failure  In  the  basic  organization 
of  the  State  Department. 

Seen  from  abroad,  the  Kennedy  State  De- 
partment does  not  as  yet  appear  as  a  unified, 
coherent,  purf>oseful  Instrument  of  Ameri- 
casx  policy.  It  appears,  rather,  as  a  whole 
congeries  of  groups,  and  subgroups,  and 
committees,  and  personage.s,  all  relentlessly 
traveling  in  their  own  directions,  on  their 
own  Individual  errands,  without  much 
reference  to  what  the  rest  may  be  doing  or 
thinking. 

Thus  those  who  were  working  on  the 
Berlin  problem  plowed  ahead,  with  little 
consideration  of  the  effects  on  the  German- 
American  relationship  or  on  the  broader 
European  pattern.  Thus  the  decision  to  tell 
General  de  Gaulle  to  go  to  the  devil  was 
also  taken  In  isolation  from  other  decisions. 
Thus  the  decision  about  Laos  seenvs  about 
to  be  taken  with  little  consideration  for  the 
effects  In  Vietnam,  or  for  the  situation  In 
China.  This  Is  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
and  until  it  is  overcome  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Is  bound  to  go  on  running  Into 
bad  trouble  overseas. 

Mr.  eCOTT  Mr.  President,  along 
the  same  line,  I  also  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  column  by  Constantine 
Brown,  which  also  underlines  this  ad- 
ministration's relationship  with  still  an- 
other NATO  ally.  Much  has  been  said 
in  the  past,  Mr.  President,  concerning 
the  prestige  standing  of  the  United 
States.  Our  alleged  unpopularity 
seemed  to  have  been  a  major  concern 
to  some  candidates  and  their  advisers 
in  1960.  Now  we  no  longer  hear  of 
prestige,  but  we  are  constantly  and 
increasingly  reminded  by  reports  from 
abroad  that  some  of  our  allies  in  our 
continuing  fight  against  communism  are 
not  quite  sure  whether  we  know  or  care 
about  the  erosion  of  our  longtime 
friendships  with  old  allies. 


Mr.  President,  Portugal  is  an  impor- 
tant cog  in  the  NATO  machine.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  United 
States  will  shortly  be  negotiating  with 
Portugal  over  our  continued  use  of  the 
Azores  for  military  operations.  Tlie 
Azores  are  the  crossroads  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Prom  an  aerospace  point  of  view,  use 
of  the  Azores  permits  increased  payloads 
for  support  of  us  and  NATO  forces  over- 
seas, rapid  deployments  and  redeploy- 
ments of  combat  aircraft,  and  reliable 
communications  in  a  worldwide  aero- 
space net.  From  a  naval  point  of  view. 
the  strategic  location  of  the  Azores  is  a 
prominent  factor  in  control  of  sea  lines 
of  communication  in  the  central  Atlan- 
tic, Rapid  deployment  of  substantial 
ground  forces  by  air  is  also  realized 
through  use  of  the  Azores.  Of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  transatlantic  air  routes  avail- 
able, those  utilizing  the  Azores  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  primarily  because  of 
the  good  weather  along  this  route  and 
time-distance  factors.  Other  routes  pro- 
vide needed  flexibility  and  increased  ca- 
pacity. One  of  the  islands  of  the  Azores 
has  long  been  valued  by  our  Armed 
Forces  as  "the  bieeest  gas  station  in  the 
world."  We  are  likely  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  continued  use  of  it. 

As  Portugal's  major  contribution  to 
NATO  plans,  the  Azores  base  is  rrpr^- 
sentative  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
integration  of  resources  existing  among 
the  Atlantic  nations  in  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  formulate  our  world- 
wide foreign  policy  would  consider  and 
coordinate  their  moves  with  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States,  its  security, 
and  its  relationships  with  its  proven 
allies.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Brown's  article 
is  timely  and  reemphasizes  the  question. 
"Is  our  present  foreign  policy  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  PoETrcuESE  View  of  United  St.ates  Re- 
sentment OF  Action  by  Washington  in 
Recent  Incidents   Found  in  Lisbon 

I  By  Constantine  Brown) 
Lisbon — "You  Americans  are  throwing 
your  old  and  tried  friends  overboard  on  the 
chance  of  making  new,  untried  ones."  This 
refrain  has  been  heard  by  this  reporter 
throughout  Western  Europe,  but  nowhere  as 
loudly  as  in  Lisbon. 

Not  only  Portuguese  Government  officials. 
but  ordinary  citizens  such  as  professors  and 
lawyers  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 
during  a  week's  stay  here  are  bitter  over  the 
cavalier  way  in  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  been  treating  this  little  country. 
All  are  mindful  that  Portugal  long  has  been 
our  friend;  she  was  our  active  ally  in  World 
War  I.  gave  us  vital  strategic  bases  In  the 
Azores  during  World  War  II,  and  finally  has 
been  a  stanch  member  of  the  NATO  since 
Its  inception.  Unlike  other  NATO  members, 
especially  the  larger  countries,  Portugal  hiis 
had  very  limited  economic  and  military 
assistance.  There  was  no  need  for  It,  for 
after  the  war  the  economy  of  Portugal  was 
In  fair  shape.  In  as  far  as  military  assist- 
ance was  concerned,  the  limited  amount  Lis- 
bon received  was  used  to  train  some  of  her 
forces  set  aside  to  cooperate  with  those  of  the 
other  members  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
inarch  on  the  channel. 


Yet,  ever  since  the  drives  for  independence 
In  Africa,  which  our  administration  sup- 
ported with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  zealot,  Por- 
tugal has  had  more  kicks  In  the  shins  from 
the  United  States  than  It  received  through- 
out Its  long  history. 

The  Portuguese  Government  did  not  ex- 
pect America's  support  on  every  occasion  of 
crisis  because  of  Its  membership  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  realistic 
Portuguese  diplomats  have  been  making  al- 
lowances for  the  fact  that  In  as  far  as  their 
oversea  territories  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique are  concerned,  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  maintain  a  reserved  atti- 
tude toward  Portugal's  rights  in  those 
areas — as  it  did  when  British  and  French 
colonies  demanded  and  obtained  their  often 
premature  Independence. 

Tlie  Portuguese  Government  was  astound- 
ed, however,  and  the  people  deeply  grieved 
and  offended  at  the  actions  of  Washington 
In  recent  times  o\er  matters  which  did  not 
involve  Inborn  American  principles.  For  In- 
stance, there  was  the  decision  of  the  State 
Department  conreriiing  the  adventurer, 
Captain  Galvao,  when  he  perpetrated  an  act 
of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  by  hijacking  the 
Portuguese  liner  Santa  Afario.  According  to 
International  maritime  law  he  should  have 
been  treated  as  a  pirate — and  the  Navy  De- 
partment so  announced  when  the  news  first 
reached  Washington.  But  this  stand  was 
rc'.ersed  by  the  State  Department,  which  de- 
cided to  consider  Galvao  as  a  political  rebel 
against  the  Salazar  dictatorship  and  adopted 
a  "kid  gloves"  policy. 

Then  there  was  tlie  far  more  important 
affair  of  the  Portuguese  enclaves  in  India, 
when  the  Indian  Government  became  guilty 
of  rank  aggression.  Except  for  expressing 
deep  sorrow  at  the  Indian  attack — not  anger 
and  Indignation — the  administration  In 
Washington  did  nothing  else.  A  few  days 
1  Iter  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  at  the 
United  Natiutis  voted  in  favor  of  a  condem- 
nation of  Portvigal  because  of  Its  slowness 
in  following  Belgium's  example  and  aban- 
doning Its  national  territory,  Angola,  to  the 
so-called  Angolese  nationalists. 

The  Portuguese  people  as  well  as  their 
povcrnment  still  live  In  another  century. 
Th'-y  continue  to  believe  that  alliances  and 
political  compacts  mean  something.  The 
.Salazar  administration  did  not  expect  mili- 
tary a-sslstunce  from  the  United  States  when 
Go;i  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  nor  any 
help  in  war  materials  or  transport  planes 
to  strengthen  Its  garrisons  In  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  That  was  not  provided  for  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  But  It  did  expect 
moral  support  in  the  United  Nations,  which 
the  American  Government  has  come  to  re- 
gard ;is  a  cure-all  for  such  disturbances  as 
tiie  Indians  have   been   guilty  of. 

All  they  got,  dolefully  said  a  Portuguese 
high  official,  were  some  friendly  editorials  In 
the  American  press  and  a  perfunctory  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  was  completely  offset  by  the 
semiofficial  visit  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  India 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  amba-ssador  of  a  NATO  power  clari- 
fied the  state  of  mind  of  the  Portuguese 
by  telling  your  reporter  the  following  Inci- 
dent: When  the  Berlin  crisis  gave  reason  for 
serious  concern  to  Washington  the  American 
Envoy  here.  Bourke  Elbrlck,  asked  the  Portu- 
gtiese  Government  what  and  how  much  help 
it  would  be  able  to  provide  In  the  event  of 
a  conflict.  The  Portuguese  read  the  note 
and  replied,  "Have  you  presented  similar  in- 
quiries to  the  governments  of  Ghana,  Mali, 
and  Guinea?" 

The  Ambassador  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  and  replied  that  these  African  repub- 
lics were  not  members  of  the  NATO. 

"Well."  answered  the  Portuguese,  "but 
they  are  your  newly  chosen  friends  for  whom 
you  go  to  bat  at  every  occasion." 
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PROM  MOLECULES  TO   MAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk  spoke  before  the  National 
Press  Club  here  in  Washington.  As  is 
invariably  the  case,  Dr.  Salk  made  an 
interesting  and  thought-provoking 
speech.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  his  siddress  entitled 
"FYom  Molecules  to  Man." 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
of  particular  interest  Dr.  Salk's  refer- 
ence to  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies  which  is  now  under  construction 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  this  institute,  which  will 
augment  greatly  our  Nation's  scientific 
research  facilities,  will  be  similar  to  such 
research  facilities  as  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, the  Lister  Institute,  the  Weizman 
Institute  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
There  are  all  too  few  of  these  establish- 
ments and  it  is  good  and  exciting  news 
to  learn  that  another  k,  to  be  erected 
and  in  our  country. 

Dr.  Salk's  scientific  research  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  a  preventive  for  polio. 
This  achievement  portends  great  scien- 
tific medical  progress  at  the  institute 
which  he  will  head. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con-sent  that  Dr. 
Salk's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  Molecules  to  Man 
fBy  Dr.  Jonas  Salk) 

When  living  systems  are  looked  upon  as  a 
whole  there  Is  a  sense  of  liberation  as  well 
as  a  feeling  that  wc  may  know  more  than 
we  know  we  know.  Hdw  niany  and  how 
great  are  the  Insights  and  powers  conferred 
upon  an  adjacent  .science  by  removing  the 
barrier  of  distinction.  This  has  long  been 
true  of  human  knowledge  as  It  has  steadily 
evolved.  The  relatively  recent  bridging  of 
physics  and  biology  has  been  as  unifying  as 
the  earlier  bridging  of  chemistry  and  biology, 
and  still  earlier  the  union  of  phj-slcs  and 
astronomy. 

Biology  Is  unique  among  the  sciences  in 
that  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  constituting  a 
natural  bridge  from  the  sciences  concerned 
with  the  physical  universe  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hunianiUes  In  a  way  that  pos- 
sesses the  possibility  of  uniting  the  cultures 
thftt  are  viewed  as  being  divided,  with  an 
ever-widening  gap. 

It  has  been  Implied  by  some  that  a  human- 
ist should  know  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  that  a  scientist  should  know 
the  works  of  Blake.  Although  one  cannot 
question  the  desirability  of  so  broad  an 
orientation,  can  we  suggest,  ns  a  more  Im- 
mediate need,  for  a  humanist  to  understand 
biological  systems  that  he  may  understand 
the  biological  nature  of  man?  To  extend 
tills  thought,  should  he  not  also  understand 
the  nature  of  man's  evolution  all  the  way 
from  elementary  physical  particles,  and 
should  not  the  biologist,  and  other  scien- 
tists, also  view  man's  scientific  and  human- 
istic inclinations,  desires,  and  expressions  as 
part  of  his  biological  nature?  The  mecha- 
nism for  carrying  the  information  code  of 
living  material  In  DNA  is  remarkable.  But 
how  much  more  remarkable  Is  the  mecha- 
nism Involved  In  human  thought  and  human 
creativity? 

What  Is  implied  Is  that  man,  to  be  man, 
must  understand  evolution  and  he  must 
understand  the  nature  of  living  material. 
Man  knows  that  living  matter  is  comp>osed 
of  elements  that  are  found  in  the  physical 
universe.  When  these  were  combined  and 
specially    arranged,    under    natural   circum- 


stances, they  exhibited  the  characteristics  of 
living  things,  one  of  which  Is  self -replication. 
While  environment  seems  to  draw  out  the 

characteristics  latent  within  a  genetic  unit 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  replicating  mole- 
cule, the  way  in  which  such  a  molecule  re- 
produces and  constructs  the  organism  has 
begun  to  be  understood.  The  knowledge  that 
a  molecule  exists  that  contains  a  translatable 
code  challenges  our  desire  to  understand 
more  about  how  this  works,  about  what  fol- 
lows therefrom.  And  such  knowledge  pro- 
vokes our  desire  to  know  how  this  might 
have  come  about.  Knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  living  systems  then  tell  us  about  the 
abnormal  that  expresses  itself  as  disease. 

It  Is  no  longer  adequate  to  think  simply 
in  terms  of  signs  and  symptoms,  or  to  be 
satisfied  merely  with  the  name  first  conferred 
upon  a  disease.  We  must  try  to  understand 
and  to  think  of  the  molecular  basis  of  each 
disease  or  disorder.  Equally  If  not  more  Im- 
portantly, we  have  become  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  living  systems  and  of 
the  importance  of  relationship  In  living  sys- 
tems. Not  only  do  our  senses  tell  us  of  the 
fact  of  relationship  In  living  systems  but  we 
see  this  In  the  process  that  proceeds  from 
the  coded  Information  In  a  DNA  molecule 
in  which  biological  "knowledge,"  or  "Ideas" 
contained  therein.  Is  "expressed."  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  form  of  a  protein  molecule  that 
possesses  the  properties  of  an  enzyme.  Such 
an  enzyme  Is  essential  for  the  formation  of 
other  structures  possessing  different  func- 
tions. 

The  biology  of  today — which  Is  the  science 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  structure- 
function  relationship  In  living  things — pro- 
vides a  field  of  activity  not  only  for  biol- 
ogists so  trained,  but  for  mathematicians 
and  physicists,  who  are  interested  In  such 
questions.  Moreover,  the  new  biology  also 
provides  food  for  thought  by  poets, 
philosophers,  and  others  concerned  with 
humane  questions. 

This  Is  humanist  talk.  But,  It  Is  also 
scientist  talk.  These  are  nil  of  a  piece.  WTiat 
a  pity  to  keep  them  apart. 

Have  we  in  a  rather  rounda'bout  way  ar- 
rived at  the  realization  that  science  needs  to 
became  part  of  the  conscience  of  man  and, 
that  for  the  full  development  of  conscience, 
science  must  be  Incorporated  Into  man's  sub- 
stance. Just  as  the  chemical  composition  of 
man's  blood,  which  Is  like  that  of  seawater, 
reflects  the  composition  of  the  environment 
In  which  he  evolved.  So  it  must  be  that  as 
man  continues  to  evolve  he  will  Incorporate 
more  and  more  of  the  environment  In  which 
he  develops  and  matures. 

Biological  systems  are  essentially  evolving 
jjattems  in  which  environment  may  be  said 
to  evoke  the  potential  contained  within 
molecules  of  living  material.  The  extent  to 
which  environment  Is  incorporated  Into  the 
substance  of  living  systems  is  In  the  example 
of  the  similarity  of  blood  and  of  seawater. 
This  is  further  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  substance  of  living  things  repre- 
sents a  concatenation  of  potential  and 
experience. 

The  evolutionary  potential  of  the  molec- 
ular mass  of  living  matter  Is  educed  by  Its 
environment. 

When  one  thinks  In  these  terms  It  Is  clear 
that  the  molecules  of  living  material  had 
evolved  even  before  the  organisms  of  which 
they  are  composed.  This  evolutionary  proc- 
ess has  continued  and  Is  even  evident  in  the 
phenomena  that  are  of  special  Interest  to 
behavioral  scientists  and  social  scientists; 
phenomena  that  have  long  been  of  interest  to 
poets,  philosophers  and  other  humanists. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Is  psychology 
a  biological  science  or  a  social  science?"  One 
might  ask  In  reply — "Can  one  really  distin- 
guish psychology  from  biology  and  sociology 
other  than  to  say  that  psychology  and  soci- 
ology are  simply  subjects  within  the  bio- 
logical sciences?" 


Our  increasing  understanding  of  biology 
and  our  acceptance  of  the  betaarloral  sciences 
and  of  the  social  sciences  as  respectable  sub- 
jects for  the  concern  of  respectable  scientists 
whether  they  be  physicists  or  biologists  will 
do  more  to  advance  the  development  of  these 
branches  of  human  knowledge  than  will,  for 
example.  Increasing  the  availability  of  funds. 
Funds  are  essential,  but  they  are  needed  to 
support  Ideas  and  not  merely  to  constitute 
a  form  of  pressure  in  the  expectation  that 
money  Itself  will  Induce  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  Ideas.  Ideas,  like  living  things, 
also  evolve.  The  potential  for  new  Ideas 
exists  and  under  proper  environmental  clr- 
ctunstances  these  are  evoked.  More  often 
than  not  this  Is  brought  about  when  a  fresh 
point  of  view  Is  Introduced — when  the  famU- 
lar  Is  examined  from  an  unfamUlar  view- 
point. 

We  now  understand,  more  deeply  than 
ever,  from  the  biology  of  today,  the  nature 
of  the  structure  of  living  substance.  We  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  relationship  between 
structure  and  function  in  living  systems  as 
Lf  each  structure  has  a  functional  purpose, 
and  It  Is  clear  that  a  function  cannot  exist 
without  a  structure.  The  replicating  mole- 
cules, upon  which  life  depends.  In  turn  de- 
pend upon  their  environment  to  reveal  and 
to  develop  their  potential.  This  Is  what 
happens  In  the  evolution  of  living  things, 
including  ideas. 

The  science  of  biology  has  brought  Into 
existence  concepts  that  would  not  be  known 
If  only  the  physical  universe  was  studied. 
Beyond  the  concepts  deduced  from  observ- 
ing primitive  living  matter,  new  concepts 
are  required  as  the  evolutionary  scale  is 
mounted  and  as  higher  central  nervous  sys- 
tem activity  reaches  the  level  of  complexity 
and  functional  refinement  seen  in  the  mind 
of  man. 

This  Is  the  biology  of  today  over  a  wide 
range  from  molecules  to  man.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  widening  frontier  Is  the  reward 
of  a  perspective  and  a  depth  of  understand- 
ing as  to  promise  concepts  for  a  system  of 
thought,  a  system  of  values,  a  basis  for  Judg- 
ments, and  a  view  of  man  In  the  universe 
that  could  guide  his  ethical  and  moral  life 
and  bring  him  closer  to  realizing  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  those  of  man  the  world 
over. 

Is  not  all  that  msji  does  somehow  related 
to  his  life,  either  as  an  Individual  or  as  part 
of  mankind?  When  science  Is  pursued  is  It 
not  primarily  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
dividual who  so  devotes  his  life? 

Does  not  the  value  or  the  harm  of  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  work  depend  largely  upon 
the  way  in  which  scientific  knowledge  has 
been  used  or  Incorporated  Into  the  life  of 
man?  In  this  respect,  do  we  not  see  a  rela- 
tionship between  man's  conscience  and  his 
science?  I  had  not  noticed  before  that  the 
word  conscience  contains  the  prefix  "con" 
meaning  "with"  attached  to  "science"  mean- 
ing "knowledge."  The  Latin  word  from 
which  conscience  Is  derived  means  "Joliit 
knowledge." 

The  problems  confronting  man  today  are, 
by  far,  more  complex  than  ever  before.  This 
will  continue  to  be  Increasingly  true  of  the 
human  condition.  Until  the  energy  from 
the  sun  Is  dissipated,  and  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain man.  or  those  forms  of  life  which  will 
evolve  and  adapt  to  circumstances  that  will 
then  prevail,  man's  physical  survival  Is  as- 
sured. 

Man  is  aware  that  his  major  problems  now 
are  himself  as  he  experiences  the  self  within 
his  own  confines,  and  the  selves  of  others 
with  whom  he  finds  himself  In  opp>osltlon. 
These  contribute  to  the  practical  problems 
of  existence.  If  man  is  to  deal  with  these  he 
must  first  understand  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance with  which  he  Is  dealing.  The  knowl- 
edge man  needs  to  allow  him  to  understand 
the  htunan  condition  must  come  from  bi- 
ology.    It  Is  InevltsSle  that  in  the  future. 
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If  not  now.  It  wlU  be  a5  necessary  for  man  to 
know  and  understand  the  laws  and  patterns 
In  Uvlng  systems  as  for  him  to  know  the 
three  R's. 

The  mere  thought  of  an  object  that  Is  con- 
cerned with  Itself  in  an  objecUve  manner  ap- 
pears physically  Impossible.  It  Is  obvious 
that  when  an  object  becomes  Introspective.  It 
changes  Immediately  by  this  very  fact.  This 
Is  the  conundrum  with  which  man  Is  faced. 
And  yet,  man  cannot  escape  the  reality  that 
this  Is  his  state. 

The  exploration  of  the  atomic  nucleus  or 
of  outer  space  Is  an  effect  of  human  nature. 
These  are  among  the  many  vast  unknowns 
that  challenge  the  human  mind  and  Its  need 
to  explore.  The  navigators  of  days  gone  by 
are  now  those  \.ho  explore  heights,  depths, 
space,  the  Infinitely  small  and  the  magical 
wonder  of  the  realm  of  living  things. 

It  would  seem  prosaic  to  refer  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  man's  physical  ills  still  pose  when 
a  greater  challenge  U  that  of  revealing  how 
man  can  become  more  compassionately  hu- 
man and  less  destructive  and  predatory  in  re- 
spect to  other  humans  and  even  himself. 
The  fulfillment  of  these  hopes  may  reason- 
ably be  derived  from  deeper  understanding 
of  the  science  of  biology. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  liv- 
ing systems  can  we  possibly  expect  to  attain 
the  level  of  understanding  that  man  needs 
if  he  Is  to  solve  those  problems  that  arise 
from  within  himself,  and  between  men,  as 
he  continues  to  evolve  and  changes  the  en- 
vironment to  which  he  must  continually 
adnpt? 

What  would  happen  If,  In  the  course  of 
time,  and  by  one  device  or  another,  the 
unity  that  exists,  rather  than  the  diversity 
between  disciplines,  were  to  be  emphasized 
and  established?  Are  not  distinctions  be- 
tween disciplines  often  based  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent upon  differences  in  methods  and  less 
on  their  relationship  to  the  whole  of  human 
knowledge? 

A  fresh  young  mind,  or  a  mind  from  an- 
other discipline  which  questions  what  has 
long  been  accepted  leads  to  new  light. 
Growth  and  unification  of  human  knowledge 
has  come  about  in  this  way,  not  In  one 
vast  leap,  but  through  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess over  which  man  has  been  trying  to  exer- 
cise control.  However,  the  mushroom  cloud 
as  a  symbol  has  caused  him  to  question  his 
wisdom;  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
with  radioactive  substances,  as  he  continues 
to  play  the  ancient  game  of  war,  rather  than 
some  other  more  appropriate  game  for  civi- 
lized man.  causes  him  to  question  his  ma- 
turity and  his  sense  of  responsibility 
especially  since  he  Is  in  possession  of  so 
much  common  knowledge,  experience,  and 
capacity  for  forethought. 

The  bridging  of  the  physical  and  the 
biological  universes  may  have  been  thought 
to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  than  that  of 
thinking  of  human  behavioral  and  social 
phenomena  as  part  of  the  biological  scheme 
of  things.  Beyond  this  thought,  can  we 
really  distinguish  and  separate  from  the 
biological  sphere  man's  humanistic  and  es- 
thetic expressions,  or  even  his  hopes  and 
aspirations? 

Biology,  as  a  science  and  as  a  point  of 
view,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  has 
so  evolved  that  It  seemed  desirable,  and 
perhaps  even  essential,  that  a  new  Institute 
be  pstabli;h°d  and  devoted  to  studies  broadly 
related  to  the  biology  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

Toward  this  end,  plans  have  been  in  de- 
velopment for  several  years  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies  that  will  be  concerned  with  questions 
from  molecules  to  man.  But,  why,  one  might 
ask,  should  a  new  Institute  be  created  now? 
The  answer,  In  part,  might  be  that  a  quiet 
and  bloodless  revolution  la  taking  place  in 
the  field  of  science  as  some  of  the  best  minds 
are  being  attracted  to   biology.     Physicists, 


mathematicians,  and  other  scientists  as  well 
as  philosophers  and  other  humanists  are 
discovering  the  challenge  and  excitement  of 
the  new  biology. 

The  institute  will  be  comprised  of  a  board 
of  trustees  and  of  a  body  of  fellows.  The 
feUowB  will  constitute  Its  faculty  and  Its 
Btiident  body  as  well;  to  borrow  a  phrase, 
"all  will  be  teachers  and  all  will  be  stu- 
dents." The  body  of  fellows  will  be  com- 
prised of  resident  fellows,  nonresident  fel- 
lows, and  visiting  fellows.  The  resident  and 
nonresident  fellows  will  constitute  a  self- 
governing,  self-perpetuating  body.  The  Idea 
of  the  nonresident  fellows  In  the  academic 
structure  of  the  Institute  Is  to  help  reduce 
the  tendency  toward  Inbreeding  and  to  help 
maintain  the  level  of  quality  desired.  The 
nonresident  fellows  will  participate  equal' y 
In  the  nomination  and  election  of  new  fel- 
lows selected  from  time  to  time.  They  will 
participate  In  the  selection  of  the  Initial 
group. 

The  nonresident  fellows  will  come  to  the 
institute  for  a  period  of  time  each  year,  and 
will  actively  participate  in  the  selection  of 
staff  and  will  thereby  influence  the  direction 
of  the  institute  from  Its  Inception.  Selec- 
tions will  be  made  further  afield  from  the 
present  immediate  Interests  of  the  initial 
group,  and  this  will  be  done  in  consultation 
with  others  whose  Judgments  will  be  of 
value. 

Visiting  fellows  will  Include  students  who 
are  preparing  to  receive  advanced  deprees  at 
other  institutions  as  well  as  postdfx-toral 
fellows  and  those  who  are  further  along  In 
their  careers  or  who  are  in  tlie  process  of 
changing  their  careers  to  become  interested 
in  biological  questions.  In  this  way  change 
and  renewed  vitality  will  be  assured  con- 
stantly. 

The  inception  and  development  of  these 
plans,  and  the  evolution  of  these  ideus  have 
t)een  made  possible  because  of  the  interest 
of  the  National  Foundation  who  pioneered  In 
the  development  of  means  for  the  s\ipport  of 
basic  biological  research.  Beginning  wltii 
an  interest  in  the  support  of  basic  researcli 
in  virology  and  immunology  as  this  wns  re- 
lated to  the  pro'Dlem  of  poliomyelitis,  the 
National  Foundation  broadened  Its  field  of 
activity  to  the  support  of  basic  biologic  re- 
search generally  in  the  belief  that  in  this 
way  solutions  tc  specific  problems  would 
thereby  be  assured.  The  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  is  merely  another  way  of 
describing  support  of  the  people  of  this 
country  who  through  the  March  of  Dimes 
have  contributed  to  support  basic  biological 
studies  and  to  further  studies  leading  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  importance  to 
man.  The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  to  facilitate  the  creation 
and  establishment  of  an  institute  such  as 
has  been  described  is  an  imaginative  and 
fitting  extension  of  the  work  of  an  organi- 
zation that  has  pioneered  in  the  past  and  Is 
pioneering  again. 

The  Institute  for  Biological  Studies,  for 
which  the  National  Foundation  is  midwife, 
wetnurse,  and  godparent,  will  be  an  Inde- 
pendent entity  and  will  be  the  grateful 
recipient  of  continued  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  and  from  other  bene- 
factors. 

This  partnership  of  scientist  and  layman 
to  accomplish  an  uncommon  purpose  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  through  the  support  of 
an  academic  enterprise,  possesses  a  noble 
quality  which  Is  better  sensed  than  de- 
scribed. My  assijclates  in  this  undertaking 
and  I  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  us  In  this  way  to  be  of  further 
service  to  man  through  science  and  we  wel- 
come all  who  wish  to  Join  In  an  activity 
which  possesses  so  much  interest,  excite- 
ment, and  challenge. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  other  morning  business  at 
this  time. 


The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


POOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3225 »  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Pro.xmiic  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
stale  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand, 
from  here  on  there  will  be  1  hour  for 
each  side  in  connection  with  each 
amendment  which  may  be  offered.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Unless  some  other  arrangement 
is  made,  the  time  for  the  quoiaim  call 
will  be  charged  equally  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side  under  the  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  a  couple  of  minutes  on  the  bill  for 
the  pui'pose  of  a  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  many  minutes  does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Two  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
on  yesterday  we  gave  consent  for  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  meet. 


APPROVAL  OF  RE"\TSED  CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF  CERT/ ON  LAND  OF  SUN 
RIVER  PROJECT,  MONTANA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
an  amendment  of  tho  House  to  Senate 
bill  2132.    It  is  a  teclrnlcal  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2132)  to  approve  the  revised 
June  1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the 
Fort  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River 
project,  Montana,  and  to  authorize  the 
modification  of  the  repayment  contract 
with  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation  District,  which 
was.  on  page  1.  line  7.  ;itrike  out  "article" 
and  insert  "section". 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  concurring  in 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 


EXECUTIVE  13USINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consert  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  starving  with  the  item 
"Envoy." 

The  ACTING  PRKilDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PREfilDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


ENVCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  ret.d  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Bulgaria. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objec'.ion,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMEN7  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  o::  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOI'MENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Seymour  M.  Peyser,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Develop- 
ment Financing,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Seymour  M.  Peyser,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for  De- 
velopment Financing.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  that  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Pey- 
ser is  a  member  of  a  very  distinguished 
New  York  law  firm;  the  firm  of  Phillips, 
Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krimm,  and  Ballon, 
which  I  know  very  well.  He  has  a  fine 
f>osition  in  New  York  as  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  is  very  highly  thought  of. 

Mr.  Peyser's  responsibiUty  in  the  oflftce 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, under  its  distinguished  Director, 
Fowler  Hamilton,  will  be  a  very  serious 
one  involving,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
whole  responsibility  for  private  enter- 
prise relationships  with  this  program, 
which  I  consider  to  be  decisive  in  terms 
of  the  full  success  of  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
experienced  New  Yorker  will  be  in  charge 
in  this  respect,  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  work.  New  York  is  proud  he  has 
been  given  this  very  important  position. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions for  U.S.  attorney  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions for  U.S.  marshal  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  U.S.  Army  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 


POOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  .stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment,  and  I  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  a  right  to  mod- 
ify his  amendment.  Unanimous  consent 
is  not  required. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell   us   what  the   amendment ^^ 
does?  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  provides  that, 
instead  of  having  the  1961-62  market- 
ing year  as  the  base  year  to  establish 
normal  marketing  levels,  we  use  the 
calendar  year  1961  as  the  base  year. 
This  means  there  would  be  a  little  lower 
base. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  necessary  to  have 
the  modification  read.  I  shall  explain  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
modification  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  modifica- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  "5-21-62 — J."  offered  by 
Mr.  Proxmise,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRXT,  to  the  bill  (S.  3225).  on  page  7.  lines 
15  and  16.  strike  the  words  and  figures  "mar- 
keting year  1961-1962"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "calendar  year  1961." 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  the  word  "April" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "January." 

On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  the  words  and 
figures  "marketing  year  1961-1962"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  1961." 

FEED  GRAINS  PKOGRAM  MAKES  DAIRY  AMENDMENT 
A    MI78T 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
happened  last  night  makes  this  basic 
amendment  which  I  offer,  which  I  am 
going  to  explain,  an  essential  amend- 
ment.   It  is  a  "must"  for  dairying. 

The  Senate  adopted  last  night,  as  the 
last  order  of  business  of  the  day,  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  dairy 
farmers'  production  of  feed  grains  in 
many  cases  20  percent,  and  in  all  cases — 
whether  they  be  small  dairy  farmers  or 
large  dairy  farmers — so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  com  and  of  silage  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  production  of 
sorghums  is  concerned,  to  the  1959-60 
base.  So  the  dairy  farmers  would  be 
limited  in  their  production  of  feed  on 
their  own  farms.  The  Senate  voted  to 
limit  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  feed 
dairy  farmers  may  produce  by  so  doing, 
and  so  voted  to  increase  dairy  farmers' 
costs. 

It  could  be  argued.  Mr.  President,  that 
we   should   limit    -he   amount   of   milk 
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which  dairy  farmers  should  produce  In  This  would  give  the  farmers  a  real  man   of   the   committee   will   speak   to 

America.    I  am  in  favor  of  that  kind  choice.     It  is  unlike  some  of  the  pro-  enlighten  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  the 

of   a   proposal    I  think  we  should  do  posals  which  have  been  offered  in  the  cost   to  the   taxpayer  of  my  proposal, 

everything  we  can  to  solve  the  problem  past.    If  the  dairy  farmers  chose  to  vote  This  is  because  any  cost  estimates  de- 

of  surpluses,  but  I  think  we  should  rec-  "no,"  then  they  would  be  exactly  where  pend  on  projections  of  production  and 

ognize  the  timing  of  what  we  have  done  they   are   at   the   present  time.     They  consumption.     On  the  basis  of  what  I 

with  respect  to  the  dairy  farmers.  would  get  the  low  income  of  75  percent  consider  reasonable  assumptions,  I  think 

Less  than  2  months  ago  the  Secretary  of  parity,  but  at  least  they  would  be  no  my  program  will  cost  less  than  a  con- 
of  Agriculture  reduced  price  supports  for  worse  off.  tinuation  of  the  present  law,  which  is 
dairy  farmers  by  nearly  10  percent— by  milk  prices  to  fakmers  now  very  low  the  probable  alternative.  I  think  a  fair 
.some  9  percent.  It  was  a  punishing  cut.  ,  x^,_^  .y...  ,  „,_  ,_=_  bpriuse  the  a^^ly-sis  of  the  situation  indicates  that 
It  was  a  cut  of  9  percent  in  gross  and  dalf  farmer  now  "i^uffenng  from  a  it  should  cost  the  taxpayers  less  if  my 
probably  30  percent  in  net  mcome  for  the  very  low  price.  He  is  suffering  from  a  propcsal  is  adopted, 
farmers  of  my  area.  .  ,^  ,  price  which  fell  sharply  just  7  weeks  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
So  the  dairy  farmer  Is  now  m  the  posi-  ^^  ^  ^.^j  j,  j^  proposal  would  of-  ^'^"^  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  a 
tion  that  the  price  of  the  milk  which  he  ^^^  'dairy  farmers  a  fair  clear  choice,  chart  showing  the  results  of  continuing 
sells  has  been  reduced,  and  now  the  Con-  rj,j^jg  ^^^y  ^.^jj  ^^  ^^^  i^^j.  \^^^  xhe  daiiT  ^he  present  program.  These  results  are 
gress  has  taken  action  which  will  have  farmers  will  be  given  this  kind  of  choice,  ^he  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
the  effect  either  of  limiting  the  amount  rj^^  adminif;tration  offered  a  proix)sai  Agriculture,  and  I  think  are  conscrva- 
of  milk  which  he  can  produce,  of  cut-  earlier  to  cut  the  price  support  for  dairy  ^ive.  They  show  an  estimate  of  almost 
ting  the  amoimt  back,  or  of  increasing  farmers  to  50  percent  of  parity  if  they  ^^  increase  in  production  in  1963-64 
the  cost  of  the  milk  operation  if  the  yoj^^  "^q"  j^  the  referendum  Other  o^^^'  1962-63  if  we  continue  the  present 
farmer  wishes  to  buy  feed  grains  to  re-  pj-oposals  would  also  cut  the  price  sup-  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  the  feed  grains  which  he  cannot  ,^^^  \ewe\  sharply  if  one-third  plus  one  ^^^'^  ^he  chart  printed  in  the  Record 
produce^  of  milk  producers  vote  "no"  in  the  re-  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  will  be  a  quij-g^j  referendum  There  being   no  objection,  the  chart 

very  unfair,  a  very  unjust,  a  very  difll-  j^y  proposal  rejects  this  kind  of  "brass  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

cult  situation  for  the  dairy  farmers.    I  knuckles"  pressure  on  the  farmer  which  as  follows: 

think  at  the  very  least  we  should  give  ^^^^^  gjyg  him  no  legitimate  choice.  Estimated    Tc-!uits    of   conUnutng    prcscrit 

dairy  farmers  an  opportunity  to  do  what  ^^e  farmers  in  my  State  have  pleaded  dairy   program   at   75   percent   of   parity 

the  other  farmers  of  the  country  can  now  ^^gj.  ^^^^j  ^^^^  again,  "If  you  want  to  of-  {S3.h) ,  no  production   Hmitationa 

do.     This  includes  the  cott«n  farmers  fer  controls,  at  least  give  us  an  opportu-  (in  billions  of  pounds] 

It    ncludes  the  feed  grain  farmers.    It  ^i^y  so  that  if  controls  are  not  approved  Marketinsrs  of  miik: 

includes    the   tobacco   and    wheat   and  we  will  not  b2  absolutely  ruined.'                   1962-63 120.5 

other  farmers.    We  should  permit  the  rp^ig  jg  the  real  merit  of  my  proposal.         I9a3  64  121.0 

dairy  farmers  to  vote  In  a  referendum  j^.  ^^^g  ^^^  ^isk  a  devastating  drop  below  Commercial  consumption: 

to  limit  their  production.             ,  ,     ,^  75    percent   of    parity.    On    the    other        1962-63 109.5 

The  modification  I  have  sent  to  the  ^and,  it  will  provide  a  real  advantage  to     ^  ^^f  «* ^^^o 

desk  would  provide  that  the  base  year  ^he  farmers  if  they  approve  controls  on  ^^/.J^o'^r,                                                n  n 

for  establishing  normal  marketing  levels  production.                                                             a  63  64 no 

would  be  calendar  year  1961.  Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  President,  will                     ";               '        .,, 

If  the  dairy  farmers  should  vote,  by  a  ^^  Senator  yield?  Total  cost  to  ccc  of  11 -billion -pound  milk 

two-thirds  vote  to  limit  their  production  ^^    PROXMIRE.    I  am  deUghted  to  *"'P^"'                    „,.„„^ 

to  the    1961   calendar  year  base,  then  yjpj^j  ssn 

they  would  receive  90  percent  price  sup-  ^r.  DWORSHAK.     Did   the   Senator     I9S-S 650 

ports,  or  an  increase  in  price  of  63  cents  ^^^^^^    Wisconsin    make    the    statement 

a  hundredweight.    There  Is  a  great  ques-  that  the  dairv  price  supports  have  been  ^^^^  ""'  ''^^^'^^^'^  "^  ^'^^^  =^  »"°  *^"°^ 

tion  as  to  whether  they  would  do  so,  but  ^ut  by  the  Congress?  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  it  is 

at   least  they  would  have  the   oppor-  ^jj^.^  PROXMIRE     The  Senator  from  estimated  it  would  cost,  for  11  billion 

tunlty.     This  would  be  an  increase  in  Wisconsin  said  that  the  price  supports  pounds  of  milk  surplus  in  1962-63  and 

prices  which  would  put  the  dairy  farm-  have  been  cut.     The  Senator  from  Wis-  1963-64,  each  year,  $550  milUon. 

ers  in  a  posiUon  pretty  much  to  main-  consin  did  not  specify  the  amount.  The    Department     analysis     assumes 

tain   theu-   net   income    from   dmrymg.  uj..  DWORSHAK.     I  think  the  Sena-  that  consumption,  with  price  support  at 

In  order  to  make  the  proposal  effective  tor  said  they  were  cut  by  Uie  Congress.  75  percent  of  parity,  would  be  109.5  bil- 

and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program,  j^j..  PROXMIRE.     They  were  cut  by  lion  pounds  in  1962-63.     Their  calcula- 

my  amendment  also  would  provide  pay-  the  Secretary  of  A-riculture.  t.on  with  respect  to  tlie  Proxmire  pro- 

ments  up  to  $2.80  per  hundreds-eight  for  j  think  I  should  explain  that  the  price  gram   as-sumes  consumption  with  price 

farmers  who  reduced  their  production  by  supports  were  cut  by  the  Secretary  of  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  of  only 

t^  A^«       ^'"'^^"  l"  u            f^^*^""^  1  °''  Agriculture  after  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  106   billion  pounds,   that   is  3 '-2   billion 

30  000    pounds,    whichever    is    greater,  culture   pleaded    with   the   Congress   to  pounds  less.     Tliis  is  an  elasticity  with 

This  would  provide  a  substantial  mcen-  pagg  a  resolution   which,   in   his  judg-  reference  to  the  demand  for  milk  which 

cue  lor  a  larmer  to  cut  oaclc.  ment,  would  have  modified  the  law  so  I    have   never    seen   corroborated    any- 

rAHMKxs  WILLING  TO  cTTT  BACK  that  he  would  not  havc  had  to  reduce  where.    We  have  seen  all  kinds  of  fluctu- 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  many  farmers  the  dairy  price  supports.  I  worked  hard  ations  in  the  prices  the  farmers  have  re- 
would  not  take  advantage  of  this  pro-  for  the  resolution.  I  was  unsuccessful  ccived  during  the  pa^t  12  years.  We  have 
posal.  We  have  talked  to  the  farmers  in  the  committee  by  an  unfortunately  accumulated  a  real  history.  There  has 
in  our  State.  Many  of  those  farmers  find  Large  margin.  been  no  indication  that  the  consump- 
this  proposal  very  attractive  and  would  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  tion  would  drop  so  sharply  if  the  farmer's 
like  to  approve  It.  that  my  proposal  would  make  possible  income  should  increase  this  much. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend-  for  the  dairy  farmers  an  Increase  in  in-  -phe  Department  has  made  this  esti 
ment  would  provide  that  quotas  could  be  come.  The  increase  would  be  in  the  ^^^te.  I  have  to  accept  it.  I  have  no 
transferred,  but  only  withm  the  State  or  neighborhood  of  about  10  percent  for  ,,,„..^,,  „:,„  if  ;„  *v,„  1  *  , 
in  the  adjacent  SUte.  The  Senator  from  gross  income.  In  view  of  what  has  hap-  ''""^l  ''^  ^  t  i  ?  analysis  ex- 
Vermont  very  properly  raised  objection  pened  to  dairv  farm  income  recently  I  ^^^^  ^"*''  ^  ^^^^"  ^°  emphasize  it  includes 
to  a  transfer  outside  of  the  area.  We  think  this  would  be  a  modest  and  a  ^^  extreme  a.'^sumption  which  is  adverse 
objected  to  that.  It  was  rejected  in  the  moderate  increase,  which  would  make  ^  ^^  amendment,  which  would  make 
committee.  I  think  that  was  a  wise  ac-  sense,  well  justified  by  the  pitifully  low  t^e  cost  of  the  program  proposed  by  my 
tion  by  the  committee.  My  amendment  incomes  of  dairy  farmers  in  most  parts  amendment  much  more  than  I  think  it 
provides  for  transfers  of  quotas  only  in  of  the  country.  would  be.  But  I  accept  that  analysis.  I 
the  State  or  in  an  immediately  adjacent  There  may  be  some  dispute,  Mr.  Presi-  still  feel  I  can  show  that  a  saving  would 
State.  dent,  as  to  which  I  am  sure  the  chair-  result. 
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I  wish  to  emphasise  that  there  is  no  back,  or  $280.    If  the  Government  had  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 

precedent— no    precedent    at    all— for  to  buy  that  milk  which  would  otherwise  estimate  for  payments  perhaps  should  be 

arguing  that  there   would  be  anything  be  produced,  it  would  cost  the  Govern-  increased  by  about  $9  milUon,  if  a  3-per- 

like  as  much  as  a  S^a-biUion  pound  re-  ment,  including  storage  costs  and  inter-  cent  reduction  is  achieved    to  take  ac- 

duction  in  consumption  in  the  event  that  est  costs,  about  $4.80,  with  the  kind  of  count  of  a  possible  higher  rate  of  surplus 

there  were  90  percent  price  supports  for  assumptions  that  I  have  made.    There-  reduction    payments.      The    estimated 

dairy  farmers.  fore,  the  Government  would  save  $2  when  total   cost   to  the  Government   if   milk 

I  invite  tlie  attention  of  the  Senator  the  farmer  is  persuaded  to  cut  back  his  marketings  are  reduced  3  percent  under 

from   Minnesota    [Mr.  Humphrey]    and  production.    That  is  the  basic  provision  my  plan  would  be  almost  precisely  the 

the     Senator     from      Louisiana      [Mr.  in   my   amendment,   which   should   en-  $550  million  that  is  projected  for  con- 

EllenderI.     In   the   Department's   cost  courage  the  farmer  to  cut  back  and  also  tribution  of  the  present  law  with  price 

estimate  with  rcfere:ice  to  my  proposal  provide  for  a  saving  on  the  part  of  the  supports  at  the  low  level  of  75  percent 

and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Government.  of  parity. 

[Mr.  HtJMPHREY],  a  cosponsor  of  the  If  there  is  only  a  3-percent  cutback —  If  a  4-  or  5-percent  reduction  in  mar- 
amendment  with  me,  it  is  estimated  that  and  I  think  that  is  a  modest  possibil-  ketings  is  achieved  by  my  plan— which 
if  dairy  price  supports  are  90  percent  of  Ity — if  there  is  only  a  3-percent  reduction  is  a  reasonable  possibihty— the  cost  to 
parity  there  will  be  i.  drop  in  consump-  in  production,  my  proposal  will  re-  the  Government  in  the  first  year  alone 
tion  of  three  and  a  hj.lf  billion  pounds  of  suit  in  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  Of  would  be  substantially  less  than  the 
milk.  In  all  fairnef.s,  I  appeal  to  the  course,  if  there  is  a  greater  cutback,  a  costs  that  will  be  incurred  anyhow  under 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  recognize  that  4-percent  cutback,  there  would  be  a  very  the  present  program, 
we  have  seen  the  history  for  years  of  substantial  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  The  savings  in  the  second  year  of 
fluctuations  in  price  supports  and  the  to  the  Federal  Govermnent.  That  is  my  plan  would  obviously  be  greater,  as 
prices  the  farmers  have  received.  I  sub-  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri-  commercial  consiunption  begins  to 
mit  there  is  no  historical  basis  for  as-  culture  estimates  and  the  very  adverse  catch  up  with  a  stable  level  of  milk 
suming  there  would  be  any  such  drop  in  assumptions  I  have  stated  in  the  matter  marketings. 

consumption  if  the  dairy  farmer  should  of  consumption.  The  material  I  have  had  printed  in 
receive  90  percent  price  supports  in-  If  there  is  a  4-  or  5-percent  cutback  the  Record  shows  that  by  holding  out- 
stead  of  75  percent  price  supports.  in  the  first  year,  there  would  be  a  far  Put  to  the  1961  level,  my  amendment 

As  the  Senator  knows  far  better  than  more  substantial  saving.     And  the  sav-  can   halt   the   increase   in   Government 

I  do,  most  of  the  co.st  of  milk  is  in  the  ings  in  the  second  year  would  be  greater,  ^°^^- 

processing  and  the  selling  or  retailing,  as  consumption  begins  to  catch  up  ^^  President,  before  I  temporarily 
The  modest  increase  of  about  a  cent  to  ^r.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan-  J?^^^.  ^^^  ^'^'-  }  ^'^^^^^  ^j?^  ,^°  ^^^  ^^^^ 
a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  quart  would  not,  i^^,,.,  ,.«r,cor,t  t«  v,o,.<r  „^i»,t^  ;„  ♦>,<,  ^^^^  is  a  gradual  approach.  My  amend- 
on  the  basis  of  any  experience  we  have  '"'°"'  "^^Tk^  ^.J'f''^  ^""^  "\  ^j"^  ment  would  give  the  farmer  a  choice- 
had,  result  in  anyth  ng  like  the  reduc-  ^^co^o  »  table  that  was  prepared  for  a  fair  choice.  It  is  a  temporary,  2-year 
tion  in  consumption,  which  has  been  ^^  °^  ^^^  Department  of  Agriculture,  program,  that  offers  farmers  a  real  op- 
claimed.  But  I  am  accepting  that  fig-  estimating  the  results  of  my  amendment,  portunity.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
ure.  I  am  not  disputing  the  Depart-  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  never  had  a  dairy  referendum  before, 
ment,  for  purposes  of  our  analysis.  I  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  It  is  important  to  offer  a  fair,  clear 
merely  wanted  to  drive  home  that  those  as  follows:  choice  in  the  historic  first  dairy 
are  assumptions  which  are  adverse  to  Estimated  dairy  program  costs,  present  lato  referendum^  .  .  .  ,^  „  .  .  .  .v, 
my  proposal  and  wh:ch  would  make  my  and  emergency  program  at  varying  rates  ^r.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
proposal  appear  more  costly  than  I  be-  of  price  support,  reduction  payments,  and  Senator  from  "Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1.  I 
lieve  it  would  be.  voluntary  participation  understand    that    he    will    oppose    my 

I  am  willing  to  ac;ept  those  assump-  Cost  of  present  program  (1962-63) :    Million  amendment,  which  I  understand,  but  at 

tions.    Still  I  think  I  :an  show  that  there  At  75  percent  of  parity  ($3.ii)   (esti-  the  same  time  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

would  be  a  saving  to  the  Government  if            ^^^^ *550  him  on  my  time. 

my    amendment    we-e    agreed    to,    and  Estimated  cost  of  emergency  program  with  ^r.    AIKEN.     Mr.    President,    I    cer- 

farmers  voted  for  marketing  quotas.  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  ($3.74  per  tainly  appreciate  the  offer  of  the  Sena- 

PRoxMiRE  AMENDMENi  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS  hundrcducight )    foT    1962-63    marketing  tor    from   Wisconsin      However,    I    had 

year  spoken  to  the  Senator  from  Lomsiana 

The   principle   of   my   amendment   is  Billion  and  asked  him  for  some  time, 

that  by  holding  pro<luction  to  the  1961  pounds  Mr     ELLENDER.     Mr.    President     I 

level  and  preventing  the  enormous  in-     Marketings  at  1961  level 117  ^.j^  add  3  minutes  to  the  time  available 

crease  in  production  now  going  on,  we     Estimated  commercial  market 106  ^^  ^he  Senator  from  Vermont 

shall  save  Federal  money  even  at  90  per-  purchases  ^mf  i                    ~7\  Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  in  order 

cent  price  supports.    I  make  that  state-               ^^^  P""'^  ^^^  ^'"''^  ' not  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings,  I  yield  my- 

ment    because    in    tne    first    3    months  Product  purchases:                              Million  g^jf  5  minutes  on  the  bill      I  shall  not 

of  this  year  we  had  approximately  a  1-        Butter  cm  minion  pounds) $276  ^^.^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  amendment. 

a''hnHrnn?,n?f  I'.'h    on   ^Z^lf^^^^f  NonS  ^srmimorpoul^is,-::::::     25^  ^he  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

a  billion  pounds— a  Id  on  the  basis  of                                            ^          '           p^j.^      -phe    Senator    from    Vermont    is 

experience,  we  can  see  that  that  trend               ^otai 619  recognized  for  5  minutes  on  the.  bill. 

will  continue.     There  are  many  reasons  ccc  cost  with  marketings  at  1961  Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr.    President,   first.   I 

why   it   will   continue.     Partly   it   is   a           level .-_    619  wish  to  give  testimony  to  the  work  which 

quota  race,  an  allotment  race,  because  ==  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   has  been 

dairy  farmers  feel  th  ey  want  to  build  up  CCC  cost  with  20  percent  of  producers  undertaking  to  do  for  the  farmers  of  his 

their  bases.     It  is  a  "base  race  "     And  ^^'^'t''l^^^^^^\'^^I'^f^}^^,]K'^:  State.     I  know  there  are  some  farmers 

there  are  reasons,  tx).  why  it  is  prob-  iTon^Jnds r  ^"   Wisconsin,  if  not  all  of  them,   who 

able  that  production  will  continue  to  rise        ccc  purchases 637  Probably    would    be    benefited    by    the 

sharply  unless  we  ge".  some  kind  of  pro-         Payments 42  amendment.     But  at  all  times  he  shows 

gram  in  operation.                                                                                                          excellent  knowledge  of  the  farm  condi- 

iNCENTivE  TO  CUT  oLHTUT  OFFERED                        '^°^'^ ^"^^  ^^^^^  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 

,,      ,         _                      L       ^     T  =  needs  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     He  has 

My  plan  offers  an  incentive  for  farmers  ccc  cost  with  30  percent  of  producers  stood  up  for  what  he  thought  he  ought  to 

to  cut  back  product;on.     It  would  save  agreeing  to  reduce  10  percent  from  ^^    under  what  sometimes  has  been  in- 

the  Government  $2  per  hundredweight  their  1961  level  of  marketings  (3.5  surmountable  pressure.     He  is  entitled  to 

for  the  cutback.    In  other  words,  if  the  ccT'^^^^eC^s                                       455  all  credit. 

farmer  reduced  his  production  by  10,000        Payments .'".'"""""I""!!      87  Unfortunately  I  cannot   approve   the 

pounds,    he    would    then    receive    $2.80                                                                   .  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

maximum  for  each  .100  pounds  he  cut              Total ._    642  consin,   possibly   because   the   situation 
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in  my  own  are»  is  different  from  what 
it  is  in  his  section.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  offered  I  believe 
would  turn  the  clock  backward  as  far 
as  dairying  is  concerned.  It  would  be 
particularly  hard  on  the  young  people 
who  are  going  into  the  diiirying  indus- 
try. In  Vermont — and  I  am  sure  in 
other  States — many  4-H  youngsters  have 
acquired  a  few  cows  or  a  few  heifers, 
and  intend  to  go  into  dairying  on  a 
larger  scale  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
school.  The  amendment  would  put  a 
check  on  their  hopes,  if  not  a  stop  to 
them,  particularly  those  who  intend  to 
engage  in  dairying  on  an  increasing 
scale  over  the  next  few  years. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  an  example. 
Suppose  that  a  4-H  youngster  has  two 
heifers,  and  the  heifers  have  had  their 
first  calves.  Perhaps  those  heifers  pro- 
duce the  first  year  6,000  pounds  of  milk 
apiece.  Perhaps  I  had  better  assume 
that  the  yoiuirrster  has  three  heifers  so 
that  we  can  get  the  production  up  to 
18,000  poimds  and  have  him  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  Each 
heifer  gives  6,000  pounds  of  milk.  The 
next  year  the  cow  will  have  a  second 
calf  and  give  9,000  pounds  of  milk  in- 
stead of  6,000  pounds.  Under  tlie 
amendment  such  a  youngster  would  be 
prohibited  from  selling  the  additional 
output  from  those  three  4-H  cows  with- 
out paying  a  large  penalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  that  purpose. 

Therefore,  my  first  objection  to  the 
amendment  is  that  there  would  be  a 
handicap  put  upon  the  young  person 
who  is  seeking  to  go  into  dairying  and 
whose  cows  are  having  calves  for  the 
second  and  third  time  and  are  produc- 
in,s:  a  great  deal  more  milk. 

Then,  by  putting  a  penalty  on  any  in- 
creased output  whatever  from  a  herd 
for  the  next  2  years,  we  would  be  revers- 
ing the  trend  toward  greater  efficiency 
in  the  field  of  dairying.  There  would 
be  no  incentive  to  have  better  cows,  or 
more  efficient  producing  units  than 
there  has  been  up  to  this  time,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  pay  $2.80  a  hundred 
for  every  extra  hundred  poimds  of  milk 
that  might  be  produced. 

Next,  my  objection  is  that  it  provides 
that  anyone  who  goes  into  dairying  and 
who  does  not  have  any  quota  or  any 
base  for  dairj'ing,  must  go  into  the  mar- 
ket to  buy  his  allotment.  If  that  be- 
came the  practice,  the  time  might  come 
when  anyone  who  wanted  to  go  into 
dairying  might  have  to  pay  as  high  as  a 
thousand  dollars  a  cow,  merely  for  the 
right  of  owning  that  cow  and  marketing 
her  production,  in  addition  to  the  other 
penalties  that  he  would  be  under  if  the 
proposed  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
a  dairyman  having  a  base  may  sell  that 
base.  Many  dairymen  would  want  to 
do  so.  A  dairyman  could  sell  the  base 
to  anyone  in  his  State  or  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State.  It  means  that  a  dairyman 
in  Vermont  could  sell  his  base,  the  right 
to  produce  milk,  to  a  man  in  New  Hamp- 
shire or  in  Massachusetts  or  in  New 
York.  That  means  also  that  a  dairy- 
man in  New  York  could  sell  his  base  to 
a  dairyman  in  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  dairyman  in  Pennsylvania 
could  sell  it  to  a  man  in  Ohio,  and  from 


Ohio  it  could  be  sold  to  a  man  in  Michi- 
gan, and  tram.  Michigan  to  Illinois,  and 
so  on,  until  the  base  could  wind  up  out 
in  Arizona.  I  can  very  well  see  a  disas- 
trous situation  growing  up  from  such 
a  practice.  It  would  amount  to  setting 
up  a  sort  of  agency  for  the  transfer  of 
bases  from  one  State  to  another.  It 
could  grow  into  a  situation  which  would 
make  the  transfer  of  cotton  leases  in 
Texas  and  other  States  seem  like  a 
rather  small  and  insignificant  business 
indeed. 

The  amendment  also  gives  the  Sec- 
retary the  right  to  cancel  or  purchase 
bases  in  the  event  he  thinks  it  is  more 
economical  to  do  that  than  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  tliese  producers  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  see  nothing  in  the  amendment 
at  all  which  would  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  canceling  bases.  Let  us  use  the 
example  of  Vermont  aQrain.  I  hope  he 
would  not  pick  on  Vermont,  but  he 
might.  He  could  cancel  bases  in  Ver- 
mont.   What  would  he  do  with  them? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

So  far  as  I  can  see.  he  could  transfer 
those  bases  to  any  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  he  thought  they  would  be  put  to 
better  use  than  in  my  own  State. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  disadvantages 
of  the  proposed  amendment  are  teniflc. 
It  would  stop  young  people  from  goin?: 
into  the  dairy  business  unless  they  could 
pay  $1,000  for  the  right  to  own  a  cow. 
They  would  have  to  pay  a  penalty  if  they 
took  better  care  of  their  cows.  Finally, 
it  would  give  the  Secretary  the  rii;lU  to 
cancel  bases  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  it  suit  d  his  fancy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  should  like  to  reply  very 
briefly  to  them.  The  argument  dealing 
with  young  people,  that  they  could  not 
increase  the  size  of  their  operations,  con- 
cerns me  vei-y  deeply  indeed.  I  was  in 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  durincr  the 
Lincoln  Day  recess,  and  I  made  80 
speeches,  8  speeches  a  day,  in  farm 
areas,  to  farmers.  There  was  deep  con- 
cern about  this.  Mr.  President.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  absolutely  correct 
about  it. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  tlic 
amendment  would  not  prevent  a  young 
man  from  going  into  busines.s.  If  lie 
buys  a  farm,  he  buys  a  quota.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  transfer  a  quota.  When  he  buys 
a  farm  he  ha?;  to  buy  all  sorts  of  equip- 
ment, and  he  must  buy  a  quota. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  situation  that  exists,  namely, 
that  the  dairy  farmer  is  in  trouble.  He 
is  in  real,  deep  trouble.  I  put  statistics 
into  the  Record  to  show  that  dairy  farm- 
ers in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  incomes 
that  are  shamefully  low,  and  tliat  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  incre:ise  tliem. 

The  fact  is  that  it  v;ould  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  producer  referendum 
to  put  the  amendment  into  effect.  It 
would  be  in  effect  for  a  year  and  if  it 
did  not  work  the  dairymen  could  vote 
it  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  want  to  have  this  kind 


of  limitation  on  their  production — not 
a  cutback,  but  a  limitation— with  the 
flexibility  that  they  would  be  given,  with 
the  ability  to  buy  and  sell  quotas,  it  is  the 
fair  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the 
dairy  farmer  is  low.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  will  join  me  in  agree- 
ing that  a  real  blow  was  struck  yesterday 
when  the  feed  grain  amendment  was 
adopted.  That  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  Income. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  absolutely  correct.  That  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  blows  that  has  ever 
been  struck  at  the  dairy  farmer  in  my 
recollection.  It  can  virtually  put  many 
of  them  out  of  business.  It  is  boimd  to 
result  not  only  in  a  severe  blow  at  the 
dairy  farmer,  but  also  an  increase  in  the 
co.^t  to  the  consumer.  It  will  also  mean 
a  heavier  burden  placed  on  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. I  joined  the  Senator  in  op- 
pcsing  that  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Ircm  Wisconsin  and  the  feed  grain 
amendment  which  was  adopted  yester- 
day, I  would  by  all  means  choo.se  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. However,  I  do  not  approve  of 
his  amendment,  either. 

Mr  PROXAHRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  VeiTDont  for  his  comment.  I 
should  Uke  to  emphasize  again  my  point 
that  the  adoption  of  the  feed  grain 
Amendment  yesterday  affects  the  dairy 
farmer  very  adversely;  and  makes  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  vote  a  limitation 
on  his  production,  so  that  he  can  get 
a  fair  income. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senat-or  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  so- 
called  feed  grain  amendment  that  was 
adopted  yesterday.  Not  merely  tlie 
dairy  farmers,  but  also  the  beef  and 
livestock  producers  will  find  their  opera- 
tions limited  and  unpredictable  if  that 
becomes  the  law.  When  we  try  to  do 
anything;  which  deals  with  live  animal.s. 
we  are  dealing  with  uncontroUables  and 
imponderables. 

It  remind.s  me  of  the  man  who  was  not 
a  farmer  who  bought  a  cow.  It  is  a 
story  that  Representative  Hoffman  used 
to  tell  us  in  the  House.  Tliis  man 
wanted  to  be  kind  to  the  cow;  therefore 
he  said  he  would  not  milk  it  except  when 
he  needed  some  milk.  So  he  fed  the  cow 
regularly.  He  would  go  out  and  milk 
it  only  when  he  needed  a  quart  of  milk 
or  a  cup  of  milk.  Anyone  knows  that 
very  .'rhortly  such  a  cow  will  commence 
to  dry  up  and  go  out  of  production. 
Eventually  this  cow  did  dry  up. 

That  may  be  a  humorous  illustration, 
but  it  does  .show  the  problem  of  trying 
to  apply  a  limitation  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  live  animals  and  their  habits 
of  production. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
that  it  would  put  dairying  practically 
in  the  franchise  class.    The  problem  of 
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the  young  farmer  who  is  struggling 
against  the  high  costs  of  improving  his 
dairy  and  qualifying  lor  grade  A  milk 
would  be  serious. 

Moreover,  in  my  State,  recently,  a 
number  of  milk-drying  plants  have  been 
established,  several  or!  them  in  small 
communities  and  one  in  a  large  commu- 
nity. For  example,  one  was  built  at 
Mitchell,  where  400  persons  will  be  em- 
ployed and  where  there  will  be  enough 
trackage  under  cover  for  seven  cars  for 
the  loading  of  packaged  powdered  or 
dried  milk.  I  know  tliat  many  farmers 
have  coimted  upon  that  diversification 
and  upon  going  from  ^heir  surplus  crop 
production  into  more  dairying  in  order 
to  supply  the  raw  material  for  the  dried 
or  powdered  milk  factories. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  upon  communities 
which  have  small  milk -drying  plants,  or 
even  larger  ones,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  effect  upon 
those  communities  would  be  that  farm- 
ers would,  of  course,  be  free  to  go  into 
dairying,  but  they  would  have  to  buy 
a  quota,  just  as  tliey  would  have  to  buy 
dairy  cows,  land,  equipment,  daii-y  ma- 
chineiT.  dairy  tanks,  and  so  forth. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  problem  for 
the  conununity  and  has  adverse  impli- 
cations. However,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
great  difficulty  in  dairying,  because 
farmers  are  limited  by  other  programs 
which  Congress  has  enacted — and  I  have 
opposed  them,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
But  what  will  happen  if  some  limit  is 
not  provided  will  be  that  the  dairyman 
will  suffer  from  too  many  farmers  get- 
ting into  the  business,  because  that  will 
result  in  unlimited  production.  It  will 
be  an  impossible  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  im- 
derstanding  of  the  rejison  for  the  devel- 
opment of  milk-drying  plants  is  that 
the  traditional  mark<!t  outlet  for  whole 
milk  and  butter  fat  has  changed.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  increasing  market  for 
powdered  milk  or  dried  milk,  which  is 
more  storable.  which  does  not  have  to 
be  refrigerated  all  the  time,  and  which 
can  be  shipped  greater  distances  and 
can  be  exported  abrcad.  This  develop- 
ment has  been  the  response  to  a  search 
for  new  markets. 

I  think  half  a  dozen  small  plants  of 
this  kind  have  beer,  started  in  South 
Dakota  in  the  past  2  years,  besides  the 
large  one  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  really  think  there 
v.ould  not  be  any  significant  adverse  ef- 
fect. That  would  be  a  natural  develop- 
ment in  South  Dak(jta  and  Wisconsin, 
where  there  is  large  dairy  production, 
where  the  farms  are  far  away  from  the 
fluid  milk  markets,  £.nd  where  the  pro- 
duction is  veiy  largely  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
those  areas  the  adverse  effect  would  be 
extremely  Umited. 

Ml-.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  historic  production  and 
tie  it  to  this  proposal,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  development,  for  the 
switching  of  farms  from  surplus  grain 
crops  into  dairying  to  meet  the  new 
market. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  farmers  can 
switch,  because  I  provide,  on  page  8,  line 
19  and  following: 

A  producer  may,  to  such  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  such  temu  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  transfer  his  normal 
marketing  level,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
other  prcxiucer  or  prospective  new  producer. 

This  means  that  farmers  in  South  Da- 
kota, a  State  which  borders  on  Minne- 
sota, would  be  able  to  buy  quotas  from 
Minnesota  farmers  or  from  North  Da- 
kota farmers  or  from  farmers  in  other 
neighboring  States,  as  well  as  from 
farmers  within  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator's prop>osal  certainly  makes  clear 
then,  that  dairy  farming  would  become 
a  franchised  proposition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true.  But 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  This  would  ^  limited  legis- 
lation; new  legislation  would  be  required 
after  1963.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
see  if  this  kind  of  situation  worked  satis- 
factorily and  would  give  the  fanners  an 
opportunity  to  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  explain 
his  proposition  fully,  but  I  must  say,  in 
view  of  the  particular  problem  I  see  for 
commimities  where  milk-drying  plants 
have  been  established,  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  vote  against  his  amendmerrt. 

I  have  one  further  question  to  ask.  I 
am  curious  about  this  situation.  On 
page  6,  the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
vides : 

Such  payments  (1)  shall  not  exceed  $2  80 
per  hundredweight  of  milk,  basis  3.82  per 
centum  butterfat  content. 

When  we  had  payments  for  support- 
ing milk  production  during  the  war, 
they  were  based,  as  I  recall,  upon  a  but- 
terfat content  of  3.5  percent  and  the 
premium  was  for  anything  above  3.5 
percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  3.5  percent  is  the  familiar 
figure  in  my  State.  Farmers  buy  and 
sell  on  those  terms.  But  3.82  butterfat 
is  now  the  national  average  test  milk. 
That  is  the  reason  why  this  figure  has 
been  adopted;  and  all  legislation  in  re- 
cent years,  as  I  understand,  has  been 
based  upon  the  concept  of  the  national 
average  test. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hesitate 
to  mention  the  name  of  any  particular 
breed  of  cattle;  but  I  have  traveled 
around  the  country,  and  once  upon  a 
time  I  myself  operated  a  grade  A  dairy 
farm  for  a  while.  I  found  that  if  I  had 
too  many  of  a  certain  breed,  I  needed  to 
acquire  a  few  more  cattle  of  another 
breed  in  order  to  hold  up  the  3.5  percent. 
I  think  we  tried  to  average  3.7  percent; 
and  when  we  averaged  3.7  percent,  we 
were  doing  pretty  well.  I  wondered  if 
3.82  percent  would  be  regarded  as  dis- 
criminatory against  a  certain  very  popu- 
lar breed  of  cattle  in  the  dairy  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  because  every- 
thing is  modified  in  proportion.  Farm- 
ers in  Wisconsin  generally  think 
in  terms  of  3.5  milk,  for  which  the  price 
support  at  75  percent  of  parity  is  $2.85 
per  hundredweight.     It  is  $3.11  for  3.82 


test  milk.  But  this  will  not  affect  farm- 
ers in  any  discriminatory  way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  might 
affect  price  in  a  discriminatory  way.  I 
have  a  brother-in-law  who  with  his  sons 
operates  a  dairy  farm  of  considerable 
size  in  the  State  of  the  coauthor  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Humphrey].  I 
think  the  four  of  them,  in  a  family  part- 
nership, milk  from  80  to  100  cows  the 
year  round.  But  with  the  particular 
breed  which  they  have,  I  doubt  whether 
they  will  average  3.82  percent  butter- 
fat. Yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  aver- 
age in  some  of  the  breeds  will  produce  a 
higher  butterfat  content. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    That  is  ti-ue  in  Wisconsin,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  some  time  yielded  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  require?  On  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  I  am  not  in  charge  of  the 
time;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  desire 
to  speak  on  the  Proxmire  amendment? 
If  so,  I  will  yield  him  time  on  the  bill.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 


EFFECTS  OP  H.R.  10650  ON  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  assigned  the  highest 
possible  priority  to  assisting  social  prog- 
ress and  economic  development  in  Latin 
America.  We  have  done  so  because  of  a 
growing  recognition  that  poverty  and 
social  injustice  threaten  the  safety  of 
the  hemisphere  and  therefore  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  itself. 

Our  program  for  Latin  America  is 
known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In 
his  address  to  Latin  American  diplomats 
at  the  White  House  on  March  13,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  described  the  Alli- 
ance as  "a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for 
the  Americas— a  plan  to  transform  the 
1960's  into  an  historic  decade  of  demo- 
cratic progress." 

Begirming  with  the  passage  2  years  ago 
of  the  American  Republics  Cooperation 
Act  by  the  86th  Congress,  two  admin- 
istrations and  two  Congresses  have  given 
their  enthusiastic  support  to  this  effort. 
Tlie  principles  of  the  Alliance  are  em- 
bodied in  two  international  agreements — 
the  Act  of  Bogota  of  September  1960. 
and  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este  of 
August  1961. 

In  essence,  the  Alliance  commits  the 
United  States  and  the  19  republics  of 
Latin  America,  excepting  Cuba,  to  a  co- 
operative mobilization  of  resources  for 
the  task  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  estimated  that  $100 
billion  in  development  capital  will  be 
required  during  the  decade  to  bring  Latin 
America  to  the  stage  of  self-sustaining 
growth.  Of  this  total,  four-flfths  or  $80 
billion  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  from  public  and 
private  sources.  One-fifth  or  $20  bil- 
lion will  be  needed  from  outside  sources. 
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Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  has  projected 
that  the  outside  component  of  $2  billion 
a  year  would  include  approximately  $1.1 
billion  annually  in  U.S.  public  funds,  $300 
million  annually  in  foreign  public  and 
private  investment.  $300  million  annually 
from  international  lending  Institutions, 
and  $300  million  annually  in  U.S.  private 
investment. 

I.     IMPORTANCE    OF     PRIVATE     INVESTMENT 

From  the  outset,  it  has  been  recognized 
by  all  concerned  that  private  investment 
has  a  basic  role  to  play  in  the  Alliance — 
indeed  that  the  Alliance  cannot  succeed 
without  substantial  private  participation 
and  support.  President  Kennedy,  in  a 
message  to  Congress  on  March  14,  1961, 
pointed  out  that: 

Private  enterprise's  most  Important  role 
Will  be  to  assist  In  the  development  of  healthy 
and  responsible  private  enterprise  within  the 
Latin  American  nations.  •  •  •  And,  of  course, 
the  continued  Inflow  of  private  capital  will 
continue  to  serve  as  an  Important  stimulus 
to  development. 

Fowler  Hamilton,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  April  10  of  this  year : 

Private  enterprise  participation  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  because  of  the  funds  that 
are  being  talked  about,  of  the  $20  billion 
for  the  decade  that  Secretary  Dillon  talked 
about,  a  substantial  or  major  part  would 
come  from  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
mainder from  other  external  sources,  public 
and  private.  But  If  one  thinks  of  %2  billion 
a  year,  one  also  thinks  of  $8  billion  a  year 
coming  from  other  sources,  because  the 
amounts  contemplated  per  year  are  In  the 
order  of  $10  billion,  and  the  $8  billion  has 
to  come  either  from  the  foreign  governments 
themselves  or  from  private  savings  In  the 
foreign  countries,  or  from  reinvestment.  So 
that  we  are  trying  In  every  way  we  can  to 
induce  and  persuade  private  capital  to  go 
In  and  to  stay  In. 

The  President  himself  on  May  9  ob- 
served : 

It  Is  Impossible  for  us,  of  course,  to  supply 
the  funds  which  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  They  must 
come  through  private  sources.  If  local  capi- 
tal and  American  capital  dry  up,  then  all 
our  hopes  of  a  decade  of  development  In 
Latin  America  will  be  gone. 

Private  investment  capital,  in  other 
words,  is  required  to  supplement  public 
outlays,  which  cannot  alone  be  sufficient 
to  do  the  job  of  development.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  private  in- 
vestment carries  along  with  it  technical 
know-how  and  management  skills 
which,  under  the  social  system  favored 
in  the  Western  World,  are  solely  avail- 
able through  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Public  investment  can  supply  the  fun- 
damentals of  economic  development  like 
roads  and  bridges  and  schools.  Public 
investment  is  also  capable  of  perform- 
ing basic  tasks  of  social  improvement. 
But  private  investment  is  needed  to  keep 
the  growth  process  going  and  to  pro- 
vide revenues  to  finance  improvement. 
As  a  leading  AID  agency  official  said  re- 
cently: "The  key  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  may  well  be  private  enterprise. 
Perhaps  only  the  resources  and  skills  of 
American  style  private  enterprise  can 
bring  about  the  lasting  economic 
growth  and  development  of  an  under- 


developed country.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  no  doubt  will  be  the  numberless  large 
and  small  privately  owned  businesses  and 
services  in  each  country  that  will  bring 
about  true  long-range  growth." 

Without  private  investment,  even  the 
social  development  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram cannot  go  forward  securely,  for  as 
Alliance  for  Progress  Coordinator  Teo- 
doro  Moscoso  has  pointed  out: 

The  big  Job  In  Latin  America  will  be 
advanced  economic  development  and  social 
Justice  In  tandem.  Without  economic  de- 
velopment, social  justice  can  only  mean 
sharing  poverty.  The  two  must  be  closely 
allied  and  Interdependent. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  part  private 
enterprise  must  occupy,  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  asserts  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  "to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  talents  and  energies  of 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors." 
And  the  U.S.  Congress  in  creating  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  "to  encourage  the  contributions 
of  U.S.  enterprise  toward  economic 
strength  of  less-developed  friendly  coun- 
tries, through  private  trade  nnd  invest- 
ments abroad." 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  and  Congress  approved 
a  strengthened  system  of  investment 
guarantees  against  risks  encountered  in 
less-develoE>ed  countries  and  a  special 
program  for  sharing  the  cost  of  invest- 
ment surveys  and  feasibility  studies.  In 
explaining  these  programs  to  Congress, 
administration  spokesmen  asserted: 

The  volume  of  cnnlt.il  resources  potentially 
available  through  U.S.  private  foreign  invest- 
ment Is  of  course  enormous — far  larger.  In 
all  probability,  than  can  ever  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  form  of  publicly  provided  as- 
sistance. Embodied  in  a  private  Investment 
Is  a  transplanting  of  managerial,  professional 
and  technological  skills  which  are  of  great 
significance  to  the  process  of  economic 
growth.  Since  a  private  investment  abroad 
Is  usually  a  perm.anent  undertaking,  private 
enterprise  is  able  to  transfer  these  skills  in 
an  orderly  fashion  and  In  proper  sequence 
without  the  annual  decisions  and  changes 
In  policy  th.at  sometimes  characterize  a  Gov- 
ernment aid  program.  In  order  to  enlist 
U.S.  private  enterprise  in  the  development 
assistance  task,  the  Government  must  have 
a  selection  of  Instruments  available  for  use 
In  a  variety  of  cases,  ranging  from  those 
where  the  obstacles  to  private  foreign  In- 
vestment are  slight  to  those  where  substan- 
tial Government  Inducements  are  required. 

I  believe  these  official  statements 
which  I  have  quoted  establish  quite 
clearly  the  very  central  role  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
has  been  assigned  to  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment in  the  thinking  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  of  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves. 

Over  the  years,  U.S.  investors  have 
contributed  heavily  to  Latin  America's 
economic  development.  As  of  1961,  U.S. 
investments  in  the  area  were  valued  at 
$9  billion  and  accounted  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  area's  total  manufac- 
turing and  mining  activity  as  well  as  for 
a  third  of  Latin  America's  vital  export 
earnings.  U.S.  investments  account  for 
one-fifth  of  all  taxes  paid  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica. U.S.  companies  employ  1  million 
people  in  Latin  America  and  contribute 
about  $7  billion  annually  to  the  area's 
economy  in  payments  for  wages,  taxes, 
and  the  purchase  of  local  materials  and 
services. 

Becau.sc  of  certain  unfortunate  poht- 
ical  and  economic  developments  in  Latin 
America,  however,  the  curve  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  in  Latin  America  has 
fallen  off  seriously  just  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  gettine  underway.  From  an  alltime 
high  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
1957.  the  flow  of  direct  investment  de- 
clined to  $95  million  in  1960.  While  it 
rose  again  to  $203  million  in  1961.  this  is 
substantially  less  than  the  $300  million 
a  year  firrure  which  Si?cretary  Dillon  said 
would  be  necessary  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  maintain  the  projected 
pace  of  outside  contributions  to  the  area's 
economic  development. 

Even  more  serious,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  $10  billion  in  private 
capital  has  fled  Latin  America  during  the 
past  decade  because  of  uncertainties  in 
investment  climate.  The  Investment 
mobilizing  devices  in  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  tide. 

In  recocnition  of  this  situation,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recently  set  up  a 
.special  Commerce  Committee  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  known  as  COMAP.  to 
undertake  the  job  of  generating  in- 
creased private  enterprise  support  for  the 
program.  This  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  industrialist  J.  Peter 
Grace,  includes  representatives  from  a 
score  of  premier  U.S.  business  firms  with 
interests  in  Latin  America.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  es- 
tablished an  Office  of  Development  Fi- 
nance and  Private  Enterprise  under  Sey- 
mour M.  Peyser,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Artists  Corp..  with  special  re- 
sponsibilities for  private  sector  activities, 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Donald  Wright,  the 
former  president  of  General  Electric's 
Brazilian  subsidiary  as  a  deputy  assistant 
administrator  for  capital  development. 

II.  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  H.R.  10650 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  working  urgently  to  convince 
American  investors  to  take  part  in  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America 
for  the  benefit  of  widely  accepted  U.S. 
foreif,'n  policy,  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  make  changes  in  the  U.S.  tax  law 
which  would  decrease  capital  flows  to 
Latin  America  and  thus  contradict  the 
objectives  and  diminish  the  prospects  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  These  serious 
dangers  are  posed  by  certain  sections  of 
the  pending  tax  revision  bill.  H.R.  10650. 

Deep  concern  over  the  effects  of  this 
bill  already  has  been  expressed  by  fi- 
nancial authorities  in  Latin  America. 
For  example.  Mr.  Gilberto  Arias,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Panama,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  re- 
cently told  the  fourth  plenary  meeting 
of  the  governors  in  Buenos  Aires  that 
the  tax  bill  would  impose  "restrictive  and 
punitive  effects  upon  large  sectors  of  pri- 
vate investment  in  Latin  America  and 
would,  if  approved,  directly  hamper  the 
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fundamental  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

Let  me  illustrate  just  how  the  bill 
would  produce  these  unwanted  and  ad- 
verse effects  in  three  particulars:  First, 
by  affecting  reinvestment;  second,  by  im- 
peding transfer  of  technology  and  know- 
how;  and  third,  by  stifling  investment  of 
capital  through  gross-up. 

American  business  increasingly  has 
developed  a  practice  of  relying  on  earn- 
ings in  the  thriving  developed  countries 
of  the  world  as  a  source  of  funds  for  re- 
investment in  Latin  America  and  other 
undeveloped  areas.  Successful  experi- 
ence in  the  developed  areas  encourages 
a  company  to  expand  its  international 
operations  and  to  risk  investment  in  less 
developed  nations.  The  earnings  gen- 
erated in  developed  areas  provide  capital 
which  would  not  be  available  from  the 
United  States  itself. 

Under  our  longstanding  tax  policy, 
the  earnings  of  foreign  subsidiaries  are 
not  taxed  by  the  United  States  as  divi- 
dends by  the  U.S.  shareholder,  of  course, 
until  these  earnings  are  received  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  an  international 
subsidiary  may  apply  after  foreign  tax 
earnings  generated  by  activities  in  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere  to  investments  in  Latin 
America  without  paying  the  U.S.  corpo- 
rate tax.  The  only  purpose  of  the  rein- 
vestment of  these  funds  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, however,  is  eventually  to  return 
greater  earnings  to  the  United  States. 
And  so  the  appropriate  U.S.  tax  will  be 
paid  as  the  funds  are  eventually  received 
in  the  United  States. 

Although  this  longstanding  tax  pol- 
icy has  proved  to  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  the  development  of  Latin  America 
and  other  needy  areas,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  a  reversal  of  this  policy  and 
has  asked  Congress  to  tax  the  income  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  in  developed  areas 
even  though  this  income  has  not  yet  been 
distributed  to  the  US.  shareholders  and 
is  needed  for  reinvestment  abroad. 
Since  no  other  major  country  imposes 
such  a  penalty  on  the  foreign  operations 
of  its  own  business  enterprises,  the  net 
effect  of  this  proposed  drastic  change  in 
U.S.  policy  clearly  would  be  to  place 
American  business  abroad  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  with  foreign  competitors. 
The  administration  concedes,  in  fact, 
that  the  purpo.se  and  result  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  to  retard  business  in- 
vestment in  Europe  and  Canada  and 
other  developed  areas.  This  proposal 
should  be  rejected  for  many  reasons,  and 
one  of  the  important  reasons  is  that  it 
undoubtedly  would  serve  to  dry  up  a 
major  source  of  funds  for  investment  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  am  pleased  thr  t  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  House,  recognized 
these  dangers  and  rejected  this  original 
proposal  of  a  most  extreme  handicap  to 
foreign  investment.  The  tax  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  however,  included 
a  number  of  provisions,  notably  in  sec- 
tion 13,  which  would  tax  certain  types 
of  undistributed  income  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. Thus  the  difference  between 
the  original  administration  proposal  and 
the  House  bill  as  it  stands  now  is  only 
one  of  degree.    There  can  be  no  doubt 


that  the  bill  as  it  stands  still  would  im- 
pose serious  handicaps  to  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

I  am  pleased,  further,  that  the  ad- 
ministration evidently  has  recognized  at 
least  some  of  the  inequities  in  the  House 
bill.  In  his  second  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  May 
10,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sug- 
gested a  long  list  of  modifications  in  the 
pending  bill  which  would  correct  some 
of  the  glaring  defects.  While  these  de- 
fects certainly  should  be  corrected,  the 
Congress  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  sup- 
position that  these  modifications  would 
solve  the  basic  problem.  The  essential 
principle  remains:  the  bill  still  would 
retard  sound  business  investment  in  de- 
veloped areas,  and  this  in  turn  would 
reduce  a  source  of  substantial  funds  for 
reinvestment  in  South  America. 

The  significance  of  this  effect  is  illus- 
trated by  data  supphed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  page  429  of  the 
hearings  on  the  tax  bill  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reported  that  the 
total  outflow  from  the  United  States  for 
direct  investment  in  manufacturing  af- 
filiates in  Latin  America  amounted  to 
$63  million  in  1959.  The  reported  flow 
of  cai)ital  in  1960  from  various  inter- 
national subsidiaries  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  was  $56  million.  The  De- 
partment concluded,  therefore,  that 
transfei-s  of  funds  from  developed  to 
less-developed  countries  "appear  to  ac- 
count for  a  sizeable  part  of  the  overall 
investment  by  U.S.  companies  in  manu- 
facturing in  the  le.ss-developed  coun- 
tries." 

These  general  data  are  supported  by 
the  .specific  experience  of  many  Ameri- 
can finns  who  have  testified  before  con- 
gressional committees.  For  example. 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute 
testified: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  earnings 
brought  back  to  this  country  will  normally 
not  be  transferred  to  underdeveloped  areas. 
We  have  been  Informed  by  some  companies 
that  top  management  Is  extremely  reluctant 
to  approve  new  Investment  of  capital  in 
countries  of  South  America.  Asia,  or  Africa 
from  earnings  generated  within  the  United 
States  because  of  the  relatively  high  risk 
accruing  to  such  Investments.  They  are 
considerably  less  reluctant  to  approve  such 
Investments  from  funds  generated  by  over- 
sea subsidiaries  because  they  feel  that  the 
greater  risks  of  such  Investment  are  offset 
to  a  significant  degree  by  the  lower  tax  lia- 
bility accruing  to  such  earnings.  With- 
drawal of  tax  deferral  would  tend  to  dry  up 
this  major  source  of  venture  capital  for  the 
underdeveloped  areeis. 

Mr.  President,  although  H.R.  10650 
ostensibly  permits  reinvestment  of  cer- 
tain foreign  subsidiary  income  from  de- 
veloped countries  into  underdeveloped 
countries  without  immediate  payment  of 
the  U.S.  tax.  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  these  provisions  will  have  lit- 
tle beneficial  effect  since  the  overall  re- 
sult of  the  bill  would  be  to  reduce  the 
total  of  foreign  investment  and  earnings 
which  are  the  source  of  funds  for  under- 
developed areas.  What  do  we  accom- 
plish if  we  purport  to  permit  certain 
transfers  to  underdeveloped  countries 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  hand 


we  diminish  the  funds  available  for  such 
transfers? 

The  remarkable  inconsistencies  of  the 
administration  on  this  point  were  clear- 
ly illustrated  in  the  second  round  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  May  10.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sec- 
retary seemed  to  recognize  that  as  the 
bill  stands  now.  the  provisions  per- 
mitting reinvestments  in  underdeveloped 
countries  in  certain  circumstances  are 
so  circumscribed  with  limitations,  ob- 
stacle.«:,  and  technical  requirements  as 
to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  bill  in  this 
resp>ect.  And  so  the  Secretary  proposed 
several  modifications  which  would  re- 
move some  of  these  useless  and  stvere 
restrictions  on  transfers  to  underde- 
veloped countries.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Secretai-y  proposed  another 
amendment  to  H.R.  10650  which  moves 
precisely  in  the  opiX)site  direction.  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  proposed  amendment 
would  virtually  eliminate  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  transferring  earn- 
ings from  developed  countries  into  in- 
vestments in  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  transfers  are  often  made  through 
the  mechani.sm  of  an  international  com- 
pany which  engages  in  bona  fide  op- 
erations and.  in  addition,  supervises  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  international 
operations  of  American  business  firms. 
And  yet  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  would  specifically  penalize  the 
tran.sfer  of  eaniings  from  developed 
countries  for  investment  in  underde- 
veloped countries,  thus  effectively  elimi- 
nating this  major  source  of  funds  for 
economic  development  of  Latin  America. 
Certainly  those  who  are  interested  in 
economic  and  social  progress  in  Latin 
yvmerica  should  oppose  this  amendment. 

Another  basic,  conceptual  flaw  in  the 
bill  is  that  it  attempts  an  impractical  and 
unrealistic  compartmentalization  of  in- 
ternational investment  and  trade.  The 
tax  penalties  proposed  on  foreign  in- 
vestment would  apply  to  subsidiaries  in 
developed  countries,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  ostensibly  would  not  apply 
directly  to  operating  subsidiaries  in 
underdeveloped  nations.  The  bill  thus 
attempts  to  divide  the  world  into  two 
parts,  with  different  rules  applying  to  the 
different  parts.  The  economic  facts  of 
life,  however,  are  that  International 
trade  and  investment  is  often  so  Inte- 
grated and  interrelated  that  it  cannot 
be  so  segregated  and  compartmentalized. 

An  important  portion  of  investment  in 
South  America,  for  example,  is  in  the 
discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  raw  materials  such  as  metals,  petro- 
leum, and  chemicals.  These  investments 
provide  income  for  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Latin  America  which  contrib- 
ute very  significantly  to  economic  de- 
velopment generally  and  to  needed  social 
improvements.  The  market  for  these 
materials,  however,  lies  largely  in  the  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  The  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  these  markets 
require  investment  in  processing,  dis- 
tribution, and  sales  facilities  in  the  de- 
veloped areas.  Since  the  tax  bill  ad- 
mittedly would  discourage  investment  in 
developed  areas,  this  would  hinder  de- 
velopment of  markets  for  the  products 
of  Latin  America  and  retard  the  all-im- 
portant development  of  export  income. 
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The  truth  is  that  many  investments  in 
Central  and  South  America  would  be 
prevented  or  reduced  without  a  corol- 
lary investment  in  Europe  as  part  of  a 
single,  integrated  business  operation. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  grants 
power  to  the  Treasury  to  collect  from 
the  parent  company  in  the  United  States 
a  tax  based  on  the  Treasury's  imputa- 
tion of  a  constructive  royalty  for  the 
subsidiary's  use  of  patents,  processes, 
copyrights,  and  so  forth.  "Where  a  royal- 
ty is  actually  received,  it  is  already  cov- 
ered by  the  tax  laws.  The  new  bill  would, 
therefore,  place  a  tax  on  income  which 
the  U.S.  company  does  not  exi>ect  to  re- 
ceive and  which  the  host  country  has  not 
acknowledged  any  responsibility  for 
transferring.  It  is  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  particularly,  that  the  role  of 
technology  and  knowhow  is  an  important 
element  in  the  resources  contributed  by 
the  parent  company.  The  development 
of  Latin  America  hinges  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  rapid  assimilation  of  new 
technology.  Yet.  the  tax  bill  singles  out 
this  unique  capacity  of  the  U.S.  private 
sector,  available  for  contributions  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  objectives,  as  a 
base  for  discriminatory  taxation. 

Another  provision  of  the  tax  bill  which 
would  have  a  particularly  adverse  im- 
pact upon  investment  in  Latin  America 
i.s  the  so-called  gross-up  section.  Un- 
der this  provision,  when  American  parent 
companies  receive  dividends  from  for- 
eign subsidiaries,  they  would  be  forced 
to  include  in  their  income  the  taxes  al- 
ready paid  to  foreign  governments  as 
well  as  the  dividend  actually  received. 
If  the  foreign  income  tax  rate  is  similar 
to  the  52-percent  corporate  rate  in  this 
country,  gross-up  would  impose  little 
additional  tax  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  However,  in  the  less 
developed  countries  such  as  in  Latin 
America,  tax  rates  tend  to  be  lower. 
Thus  the  gross-up  provision  would  cause 
a  far  greater  increase  in  the  overall  tax 
burden  on  investments  in  these  coun- 
tries than  in  tiie  more  advanced  areas. 
Yet  business  risks  generally  are  greater 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  If  gross- 
up  were  to  be  applied  to  dividends  from 
a  South  American  country  imposing, 
for  example,  a  35-percent  income  tax 
of  its  own.  the  result  would  be  to  reduce 
the  net  returns  to  the  U.S.  company  by 
$6  for  every  $65  in  dividends  received. 

The  consequences  of  this  provision 
would  be  accentuated  in  Latin  American 
countries  which  have  adopted  special  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  much  needed 
U.S.  investment.  In  such  situations,  un- 
der the  gross-up  proposal,  the  United 
States  would  simply  cancel  the  incen- 
tive adopted  and  desired  by  the  South 
American  country  to  attract  capital  and 
promote  its  own  economic  development 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  called  our  attention  as  early 
as  1960  to  the  fact  that  current  tax 
provisions  are  perhaps  inadequate  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  private  invest- 
ment in  Latin  American  countries.  He 
said: 

U.S.  Investors  complain — and  I  think 
rightly — that  our  Federal  tax  laws  operate 
to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  tax 
concessions  granted  by  other  Governments 
In  an  effort  to  attract  capital. 


Mr.  William  Benton,  in  an  article  in 
the  1961  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Book 
of  the  Year,  said: 

Adequate  relief  from  international  double 
taxation  la  necessary  if  foreign  investments 
are  to  be  increased.  Although  the  United 
States  will  grant  credits— against  the  U.S. 
tax  imposed  on  the  same  income — for  pay- 
ments of  foreign  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes,  the  concepts  which  determine  whether 
a  tax  credit  is  given  frequently  make  it  an 
inadequate  instrument  for  preventing  dou- 
ble taxation.  For  example,  several  Latin 
American  countrie!=  impose  principul  taxes 
which  do  not  qualify  as  income  taxes  under 
U.S.  regulations  and  therefore  cannot  be 
credited  against  the  U.S.  tax. 

And  we  know  that  as  late  as  1960,  a 
number  of  those  in  the  administration 
and  in  Congress  who  are  leading  pro- 
ponents of  the  pending  tax  proposals 
were  urging  at  that  time  increased 
tax  incentives  for  foreign  investment 
through  the  provisions  of  H  R.  5. 

It  may  not  be  fea.sible  at  this  time 
to  enact  incentives  to  encourage  the 
needed  increase  in  private  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America.  But  certainly 
this  is  no  time  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
two  essential  points  have  been  estab- 
lished : 

First,  there  is  widespread  and  bipar- 
tisan recognition  that  increased  U.S. 
private  investment  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  impiove- 
ments  in  Latin  America  under  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Our 
investment  in  this  area  already  lias 
fallen  below  our  established  goal. 

Second,  certain  scction.s  of  the  pond- 
ing tax  revision  bill  would  conflict  with 
this  accepted  national  objective  and  re- 
tard rather  than  increa.se  the  flow  of 
private  capital  to  Latin  America.  These 
sections  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill  or  modified  significantly  so  as  to 
remove  these  impediments  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coiisideration 
of  the  bill  <S  3225 »  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  yield  him  time  on 
the  amendment  and  save  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
asked  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill  in  order 
to  place  some  material  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  have  more  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  amend.ment  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yields  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on 

the  amendment. 


THE  AIR  RESERVE  FORCES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
presented  by  the  Honorable  Joe  Foss. 
formerly  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  and  now  president  of  the  Air 
Force  A.ssociation.  The  statement  was 
made  by  him  before  Subcommittee  No. 
3  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  appeared  there  in  connection 
with  its  consideration  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
and  express  my  complete  agreement  with 
his  four  conclusions,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Congress  should: 

1.  Establish  in  law  48  drills  and  15  days  of 
active  duty  as  the  minimum  training  for 
units  of  the  Reserve  Forces  to  be  used  as 
units  In  an  emergency. 

2.  Write  Into  law  that  Reserve  Forces 
Units  to  be  Immediately  available  as  units 
will    be   authorized   100  percent  manning. 

I  may  say  here  that  if  we  expect  the 
Air  Force  Re.scrve  units  to  be  on  the 
alert  aiul  ready  for  instant  .service,  they 
should  iK;  authorized  to  be  manned  up 
to  their  full  strength : 

3.  Point  the  way  to  a  volunteer  Reserve 
Force  by  establishing  a  Reserve  Reenlist- 
ment  bonus  or  allowance;  and  lower  the 
period  of  obligated  service  to  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  preserve  for 
the  Reserve  components  the  benefit  of 
the  training  of  the  men  who  may  no 
loniier  be  available  for  regular  drill,  but 
who  will  be  attracted  if  there  is  a  bonus 
or  allowance  for  Reserve  reenlistments. 

4.  Give  consideration  to  the  serious  equip- 
ment needs  of  the  Reserve  Forces  when  it 
authorizes  new  equipment  appropriations 
for  the  Active  Force, 

Mr  President,  I  commend  to  all  Mem- 
bcis  of  Congress  a  reading  of  this  state- 
nient  by  General  Foss.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  distinguished 
Marine  Corps  flier  during  World  War  II, 
was  the  first  ace  of  World  War  n,  was 
awarded  tlie  Navy  Medal  of  Honor,  and 
has  broueht  his  glorious  record  in  World 
War  II  to  the  leader.ship  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  As.sociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Joe  Foss.  President,  Ara  Force 
Association,  Before  thf  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  No.  3,  Mat  23, 
19G2 

Mr.  Ch  lirmin  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Joe  Foss.  I  am  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Air  Force  Association 
of  which  I  currently  am  serving  as  presi- 
dent. I  am  also  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
South  Dakota  Air  National  Guard.  I  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  al- 
lowing me  to  present  my  organization's  views 
on  the  Important  matters  you  are  consider- 
ing. 

The  Air  Force  Association  long  has  had 
a  vital  intere.Tt  in  a  strong  "ready  now"  Air 
Reserve  Forces  program.     We  have  this  in- 
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terest  becatise  we  believe  that  a  strong  Re- 
serve Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
The  AFA  has  23,000  Air  Force  reservists  and 
guardsmen  among  ita  members. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  bigger  Reserve 
program,  or  for  more  Reserve  funds,  per  se, 
but  we  are  pleading  for  a  better  program. 
Before  examining  certain  areas  where  im- 
provement is  necessary,  we  wish  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  Air  Force  and  its  Reserve 
Forces  for  the  magnificent  job  done  by  all 
in  the  Berlin  call-up  The  Nation  Indeed 
owes  recallees  and  extendees  of  all  services, 
and  their  families,  its  gratitude  for  sacri- 
fices made.  And  may  we  add  that  their 
sacrifice  was  unique  in  that  they  were  the 
only  group  of  civilians  called  on  to  sacrifice 
anything  during  this  crisis.  In  addition  to 
being  separated  from  his  family,  the  aver- 
age air  reservist  recallee  suffered  a  60  per- 
cent reduction  in  pay,  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  living  was  rising  to  a  record  high. 
In  the  main,  however,  these  men  are  doing 
what  they  were  asked  to  do — back  up  the 
Active  Force — and  they  are  doing  it  com- 
mendably. 

We  would  like  to  direct  the  committee's 
attention  to  four  specific  areas  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  program  which  need  corrective 
action : 

1.  Forty-eight  drills  as  minimum  train- 
ing requirement  for  all  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units:  Based  on  the  requirements 
for  immediate  readiness,  no  less  than  48 
drill  periods  per  year,  plus  15  days  of  active 
duty,  should  be  provided  for  individuals  in 
all  organized  units  of  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve no  individual  In  a  unit  can  long  re- 
main ready  to  be  immediately  useful  on 
fewer  than  48  training  periods  annually. 
Recently  the  Air  Force  Reserve  recovery  unit 
program  was  reduced  to  24  drills.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  many  and  varied  tasks  to  be 
performed  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  are  so 
simple  In  this  day  of  technological  change 
that  individual  or  unit  readiness  can  be 
achieved  by  training  only  1  day  a  month. 
This  makes  us  worse  off  than  in  the  days  of 
the  pup  tent,  close  order  drill  and  breaking 
down  the  rifle.  We  now  hear  that  the  ex- 
perts from  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  planning  on  re- 
stricting other  units  to  24  drills. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  es- 
tablish 48  drills  as  a  minimum  for  Reserve 
Forces  units  to  be  used  as  units  in  an  emer- 
gency or  war. 

2.  Management  controls  on  drill  pay 
spaces:  Management  controls  placed  on  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  program  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  I>efense  have  resulted  in  too 
much  control  and  not  enough  management. 
For  example:  Limiting  the  number  of  drill 
pay  spaces  permits  an  average  of  only  80 
percent  manning,  whereas  the  recent  utili- 
zation proved  that  100  percent  is  required. 

A  dollar  celling  imposed  on  reserve  ex- 
penditures. In  addition  to  the  manpower 
celling,  results  In  a  duplicate  set  of  controls. 

Additional  manp>ower  and  dollar  controls 
over  small  segments  of  the  program  are 
hampering  senior  commanders  in  the  field 
In  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  flexibility  re- 
quired for  effective  management. 

It  is  Important  to  state  here  that  the 
"filler"  mess,  which  became  apparent  during 
the  recent  recall  of  Reserve  components,  can 
be  largely  eliminated  by  removing  the  archa- 
ic and  dupUcatory  manpower  celling.  The 
program  can  and  should  be  regulated  by  a 
reasonable  monetary  control  over  the  Re- 
serve  Forces   by  Department   of  Defense. 

While  the  Air  Force  clearly  needs  a  20- 
percent  Increase  in  drill  pay  spaces  to  pro- 
vide for  100-pcrcent  manning  of  existing 
units,  may  we  suggest  that  much  of  the 
problem  could  be  solved  without  adding  a 
penny  to  the  program,  if  the  confusing  dis- 
parities In  drill  pay  ceilings  for  different 
types  of  units  were  eliminated.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  justifiable  reason  for 
actually    creating    a    situation    where    units 


when  called  to  active  duty  must  go  through 
a  process  of  assimilating  an  average  of  20- 
percent  "fillers."  It  not  only  lowers  the 
readiness  of  the  unit,  but  is  a  ready-made 
vehicle  for  gripes.  A  ready  wartime  unit 
must  be  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  To  be 
effective,  the  units  must  be  allowed  to  man 
themselves  and  operate  as  a  full  team  in 
peacetime.  No  coach  would  use  a  strange 
player  In  any  game  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  him  In  action  during  prac- 
tice, or  go  on  the  field  with  only  8  men 
out  of  11. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  filler  problem 
which  existed  in  the  Berlin  mobilization 
was  a  direct  result  of  Department  of  Defense 
and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shortsighted  pol- 
icies. Further,  we  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee win  not  have  heard  the  complete  story 
on  the  posture  of  our  Reserve  Forces  or  be 
able  to  pinpoint  where  the  problems  lie  un- 
til It  has  heard  from  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  recommend  that 
you  call  in  the  BOB  expert  and  get  his 
views.  We  know  you  will  find  them  Inter- 
esting. 

3.  Creating  a  volunteer  Reserve  Force:  We 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  shorten 
the  total  period  of  military  service  obligation 
to  4  years.  Much  was  said  about  equity  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
of  1955.  As  you  will  recall,  this  act  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  peacetime  a  mili- 
tary service  obligation  period  following  a 
tour  of  active  duty.  But,  as  the  draft  eli- 
gible pool  expanded  to  many  millions,  draft 
quotas  and  voluntary  enlistment*  remained 
relatively  small  and  only  about  one  out  of 
two  eligible  individuals  are  currently  being 
required  to  serve  in  any  of  the  services.  We 
feel  strongly  that  our  Reserve  program 
should  be  m.ide  up  of  volunteers  and  partic- 
ularly so  since  the  military  service  obliga- 
tion is  not  evenly  distributed.  As  matters 
stand  today,  the  only  people  who  assume  any 
military  service  obligation  are  volunteers  or 
draftees.  The  present  system  is  like  Rus- 
sian roulette — If  you  get  caught,  you  really 
get  caught. 

While  we  know  of  no  way  to  achieve  true 
equity  without  universal  military  training, 
we  recommend  that  the  obligatory  period  be 
reduced  to  4  years.  Thus  those  serving  4 
years  of  active  duty  would  have  no  remain- 
ing obligation.  Any  shorter  period  of  active 
duty  would  carry  an  obligation  In  the  Ready 
Reserve  for  the  remainder  of  the  4-year  pe- 
riod. However,  for  those  with  less  than  2 
years  of  active  military  service,  Reserve  par- 
ticipation should  be  enforced.  This  enforced 
participation  would  represent  equity  to  the 
country  that  has  Invested  In  the  individual's 
training  and  should  get  a  reasonable  return. 

A  system  of  incentives  for  voluntary  Re- 
serve participating  should  be  established,  for 
enlisted  men  who  have  completed  4  years  of 
active  duty  or  any  other  combination  of  4 
years'  service.  We  recommend  that  Congress 
authorize  a  reasonable  reenlistment  bonus  or 
allowance.  It  has  worked  well  in  the  active 
establishment  for  years — why  not  in  the  Re- 
serves? We  believe  one-third  to  one-half  of 
what  is  now  in  effect  for  the  active  force 
would  be  effective. 

One  of  the  most  worrisome  continuing 
problems  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  is  the  low 
percentage  of  participating  prior  service  air- 
men. In  the  Air  Reserve  the  number  is  ap- 
proximately 40  percent.  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  it  is  as  low  as  30  percent.  This  means 
that  the  remainder  of  these  war-plan  units 
Is  made  up  of  trainees  with  an  average  of  6 
months'  active  duty  experience.  While  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  have  an  excellent  training 
program,  the  system  Is  taxed  to  produce  ef- 
fective units  with  these  kinds  of  experience 
levels.  This  is  particularly  so  when  the 
limited  number  of  drill  periods  available  is 
considered.  As  you  can  readily  understand, 
it  makes  the  problem  of  upgrading  nonprlor 
service  p)ersonnel  in  technical  fields  a  very 


difficult  one.  Each  year  the  Active  Air  Force 
is  losing  approximately  100,000  people  who 
have  at  least  4  years'  training.  If  we  could 
make  It  worth  their  while  to  participate  in 
the  Reserve  Forces,  the  whole  Nation  would 
benefit. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  which  has  created  a  strong,  via- 
ble Reserve  officer  corps.  The  experience  level 
of  this  group  Is  extremely  lilgh,  being  based 
on  an  average  of  5  years  or  more  of  active 
duty.  What  is  needed  now  is  legislation 
which  will  attract  the  prior  service  airmen 
to  affiliate  with  an  active  Reserve  program. 
As  mentioned  above,  we  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  Reserve  reenlistment  bonus  at 
the  end  of  4  years'  service. 

The  Airmen  Council  of  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation, made  up  of  seven  outstanding  air- 
men, fully  recognizing  the  problem  of  prior 
service  airmen  participation,  made  a  study 
of  this  matter  and  strongly  recommended 
the  Reserve  reenlistment  bonus  as  the  first 
positive  Btep  to  take.  We  believe  It  can  be 
conclusively  shown  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  pay  a  reasonable  reenlistment 
bonus,  rather  than  provide  an  average  of  6 
months  active  duty  training  for  new  recruits 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  recognize 
that  a  requirement  does  exist  for  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  young  nonprlor  service 
enlistees  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  program. 

4.  Equipment  modernization:  The  equip- 
ment in  the  unit«  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
today  IS  largely  of  Korean  vintage  and  in 
many  cases  is  in  limited  supply.  In  addi- 
tion, a  considerable  amount  of  the  equip- 
ment which  was  recalled  with  the  units  to 
active  duty  will  have  to  be  retained  for  years 
by  the  active  forces  when  the  units  are  de- 
mobilized. If  a  requlrMnent  exists  for  these 
units  in  our  war  plans,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  that  we  had  them  to  recall  during 
the  Berlin  crisis,  some  way  must  be  found 
to  reequlp  them  properly  and  rapidly.  Fur- 
ther, this  equipment  must  be  modern  and 
up  to  date  If  the  units  themselves  are  to  be 
truly  effective.  Congress  should  take  the 
lead  in  an  equipment  modernization  pro- 
gram for  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  by  consider- 
ing the  requirement  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
for  fallout  equipment,  when  authorizing  new 
equipment  for  the  active  forces.  We  rec- 
ommend this  be  done  as  a  new  procedure 
during  the  412B  authorization  hearings. 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  units  recalled  have 
clearly  demonstrated  they  can  operate  the 
equipment  given  them,  and  that  they  can 
fjerform  many  wartime  missions  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  the  active  force,  including 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Air  Force's  con- 
ventional limited  war  task. 

Let  me  quickly  summarize.  We  believe 
Congress  should : 

1.  Establish  In  law  48  drills  and  15  days  of 
active  duty  as  the  minimum  training  for 
units  of  the  Reserve  Forces  to  be  used  as 
units. 

2  Write  Into  law  that  Reserve  Forces 
units  to  be  immediately  available  as  units 
will  be  authorized  100  percent  manning. 

3.  Point  the  way  to  a  volunteer  Reserve 
Forces  by  establlshiug  a  Reserve  reenlistment 
bonus  or  allowance;  and  lower  the  period 
of  obligated  service  to  4  years. 

4.  Give  consideration  to  the  serious  equip- 
ment needs  of  the  Reserve  Forces  when  It 
authorizes  new  equipment  appropriations 
for  the  Active  Forces 
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PROPOSED      REPRESENTATION      IN 
THE   U.S.    SENATE   FOR   THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  address  myself  for  sev- 
eral minutes  as  a  friend  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  proposals,  currently  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
regard   to   congressional   representation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^ 
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I  say  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  I  served  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  was  chairman  of  the  latter  in  1953 
and  1954;  and  even  after  I  left  the  com- 
mittee, on  one  occasion,  I  returned  vol- 
untarily to  it,  for  a  term,  when  I  had 
the  time  to  do  so. 

During  the  time  when  I  was  either  a 
member  or  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  I  twice  had  charge 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding so-called  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  During  the  time  when 
I  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
sponsored  and  carried  through  the  Sen- 
ate the  legislation  which  established,  for 
the  first  time,  the  right  of  voters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions. 

Subsequently,  when  there  was  before 
the  Senate,  for  the  third  or  the  fourth 
time,  a  bill  providing  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  expressed  the 
view  that  we  would  get  further  by  means 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  voters  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  election  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  I  proposed  that  that  be  done. 
I  brought  the  measure  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate— for  the  first  time,  I  believe — In 
connection  with  the  home  rule  bill.  Al- 
though it  did  not  carry  at  that  time,  it 
did  attract  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  subsequently  I  offered  It  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment;  and  later  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  one  of  three 
proposed  constitutional  amendments. 
Of  the  three,  it  was  the  only  one  to  sur- 
vive; and  it  is  now  the  23d  amendment. 
I  say  this  to  make  clear,  in  the  Record, 
that  I  have  been  friendly  to  voting  rights 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  do  believe  there  should  be 
representation  for  them. 

However,  at  this  time  there  is  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  proposal  that, 
in  addition  to  having  a  voting  delegate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  accorded  two  Sen- 
ators— two  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  that  pro- 
posal itself  would  be  unconstitutional  in 
a  way  which  could  not  be  corrected  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  except  by 
turning  the  District  of  Columbia  into  a 
State.  If  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
to  become  a  State,  it  would  be  entitled 
to  two  Senators;  but  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  attention  of  friends  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  article  V  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, which  deals  with  the  manner 
of  making  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
deals  with  amending  the  Constitution. 
It  provides: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution — 

And  so  forth:  and  it  provides  for  rati- 
fication by  the  States. 


The  final  clause  of  article  V  is: 

And   that   no    State    without   Its    consent 

shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  In  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  so-called 
Rhode  Island  amendment,  which  made 
possible  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which,  in  turn,  made  possible  the 
formation  of  the  Union.  It  is  the 
amendment  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  smaller  States  and  to  give  them 
assurance  of  the  sovereignty  they  would 
have  by  reason  of  equal  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  v  hen  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "no  State 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
it's  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate,"  that 
means  that  to  accord  two  Senators  to 
some  unit  of  government  not  a  State 
would  be  diluting,  dimini.shinsr,  and  de- 
priving the  States  of  their  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate,  I  do  not  see  how  tv.o 
Senators  coulc!  be  accorded  to  a  Ter- 
ritory or  to  a  Commonwealth  or  to  a 
District  set  apart  from  the  States,  with- 
out violating  the  very  provision  of  the 
Constitution  waich  states  that  no  State 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  add 
to  the  Senate  two  Members  who  did  not 
represent  a  State  and  were  not  Sena- 
tors of  a  sovereign  State  would  be  di- 
minishing, diluting,  and  thereby  would 
deprive  the  States  of  their  equal  suffrage. 

Of  course,  -xi  such  a  proposal  were 
brought  to  the  Senate,  it  would  be  the 
privilege  of  any  Member  to  raise  the 
constitutional  question,  which  then 
could  be  passed  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  brought  up  this  matter  becau.se 
I  think  this  point  has  been  overlooked. 
I  believe  it  important  to  have  it  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  community  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  do  so  as  a  friend  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  one  who  has  pioneered  in 
making  possible  voting  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl.  He  has  been  a  great  help  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  the  committee  can 
boast  of  having  a  member  who  is  more 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  than 
is  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  As  he 
knows,  the  committee  made  every  effort 
to  obtain  a  workable  milk  program,  but 
to  no  avail. 

As  I  recall,  while  all  the  plans  before 
us  were  being  discussed,  I  suggested  that 


all  of  the  representatives  of  the  milk 
industry — the  so-called  lobby  that  Is  in 
Wa.shington — get  together  and  make  an 
effort  together  to  propose  a  measure  to 
the  committee  that  would  meet  with 
their  approval. 

About  a  week  was  spent  in  that  effort, 
and  all  to  no  avail.  The  cry  of  most  of 
them  was,  "Let  the  law  stand  as  it  is. 
We  are  satisfied  with  it  and  we  want 
to  continue  to  live  under  it." 

The  law  as  it  now  stands,  as  Senators 
know,  provides  for  75  to  90  percent  price 
supports  with  unlimited  production. 
That  is  a  feature  with  which  I  find  a 
great  deal  of  fault,  but  since  it  seemed 
impo.ssible  for  us  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  committee  decided  that  we 
should  take  no  action  at  all  on  the  milk 
program. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  the 
po.sition  I  am  a.'ssuming  at  this  moment. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  introduce  within  a 
few  weeks  a  bill  that  will  be  used  for 
study;  not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  wam- 
insr.  to  the  milk  producers  of  the  Nation 
that  they  should  undertake  on  their  own 
some  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the 
enormous  costs  that  obtain  in  the  milk 
program. 

As  the  record  shows,  from  April  of 
1961  to  April  of  1962,  in  1  year's  oper- 
ation, our  Government  purchased  milk, 
cheese,  dried  milk,  and  other  products  to 
the  tune  of  $561  million. 

Out  of  that  huge  expenditure,  the  re- 
covciT  will  be  about  10 '2  million  in  dol- 
lars and  about  $20  million  in  soft  cur- 
rencies Uiat  are  worth  little  to  us. 

So  it  can  be  stated  that  the  cost  to 
the  Government  on  the  purchase  pro- 
gram of  last  year  will  aggregate  at  least 
$550  million. 

la  addition,  there  is  also  the  milk  that , 
IS  furnished  to  the  schoolchildren  and 
to  the  Armed  Forces.    That  amounts  to 
$121  million. 

If  we  add  the  amount  chargeable  to 
purchasers  and  gifts  for  the  school  milk 
program,  the  milk  producers  received 
the  equal  of  $682  million  out  of  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury',  more  or  less  as  a  subsidy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Congress  to  pass  any 
remedial  legislation  next  year,  although, 
as  I  have  said,  I  intend  to  introduce 
my  bill. 

My  object  is  to  serve  a  warning  that, 
unle.^s  the  milk  producers  of  the  coun- 
try put  their  house  in  order  on  their 
own,  the  Government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  called  upon  to  continue 
these  huge  expenses  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  dairy  industry,  important  as  it 
is  to  our  economy. 

The  pending  amendment  would  au- 
thorize a  program  for  dairy  production 
for  the  marketing  years  ending  March 
31.  1963,  and  March  31.  1964,  as  follows: 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
2 -year  prot'ram,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
2  yeai-s.  after  providing  the  90-percent 
supports  suggested  in  the  measure,  we 
would  Ko  back  to  the  old  bill,  and  we 
would  be  confronted  with  the  same  sit- 
uation that  has  faced  us  for  the  past  7  or 
8  years. 

The  amendment  provides,  first,  that 
if  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in 
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a  referendum  approve  the  prop>osed  pro- 
gram: 

First.  A  normal  marketing  level  would 
be  established  for  each  producer  equal 
to  commercial  marketings  during  the 
year  1961.  The  pending  amendment  was 
modified  to  use  the  calendar  year  1961. 
instead  of  the   1961-62  marketing  year. 

Second.  The  level  of  price  supports 
would  be  90  percent  ol  parity.  That  is 
the  inducement  put  in  the  amendment 
in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  10 
percent  in  production. 

Third.  Payments  of  not  to  exceed 
$2.80  per  hundredweiglit  would  be  made 
to  producers  who  voluntarily  reduced 
their  marketings  below  their  normal 
marketing  level. 

Fourth.  Surplus  marketing  fees  in  a 
similar  amount  would  be  collected  from 
producers  on  milk  which  they  marketed 
in  excess  of  the  normal  marketing  level. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  introduced  before  the 
committee  a  measure  that  would  carry 
out  some  of  these  pr()visions,  and  the 
committee,  almost  unanimously,  rejected 
it.  I  think  two  or  three  Senators  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin. 

Second,  if  the  foregoing  program  is 
voted  down  in  a  referendum,  the  present 
program  would  be  continued — that  is, 
price  supp>orts  at  75  p>ercent  of  parity, 
with  unlimited  production. 

This  program  would  provide  producers 
with  two  choices,  both  unacceptable  to 
the  Government:  One  choice  in  the  ref- 
erendum would  be  to  cantinue  about  the 
same  program  now  in  effect — no  produc- 
tion limitations  and  75  percent  of  parity 
supports.  This  prognajn  will  cost  the 
Government  more  than  $500  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
L.'VND  in  the  chair>.  IX)es  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Li  it  not  true  that 
this  provision  would  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  more  than  the  bill  as  now 
drafted  with  no  dairy  .section  at  all,  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  the  dairy 
would  get  75  percent  of  parity  with  no 
production  controls?  So  it  would  not 
increase  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  increase  in  cost 
would  not  be  very  much  above  what  it 
would  be  now.    I  agree  with  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  we  had 
estimates  that  under  price  supports  of 
75  percent  of  parity,  the  losses  might  be 
as  high  as  $525  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Department's 
latest  estimate  is  $550  million. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  increase  dairy 
income  and  also  reduci;  those  costs  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  but  when  price 
supports  are  fixed  at  from  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  it  seems  to  me  the  cost 
may  be  a  little  higher  than  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  estimates. 

The  other  choice  in  the  referendum 
would  be  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
ports coupled  with  holding  production 
to  the  1961-62  base. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  modified  my 
amendment  to  make  it  apply  to  the 
calendar  year  1961. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  the  1961  base.  That 
would  mean,  as  I  remember  the  situa- 
tion, about  1^2  billion  pounds  less  than 
1962. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  change  shows  how  fast  out- 
put is  ri.<:ing,  and  why  it  is  urgent  that 
we  act  at  once. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  program  could 
cost  the  Government  even  more,  par- 
ticularly if  there  were  no  reduction  in 
per  capita  consumption  next  year. 

In  connection  with  the  problem,  Mr. 
President,  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  the 
other  day  a  statement  that  fallout  was 
causing  a  little  more  strontium  90  in  the 
milk,  which  may  reduce  consumption. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  might  tend  to 
reduce  milk  consumption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ELLI  NDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  more  con- 
sumption drops  and  the  more  produc- 
tion increases  for  natural  reasons,  the 
more  useful  my  proposal,  which  would 
limit  production,  would  be.  The  more  it 
would  reduce  the  other  ordinary  costs. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  90-percent  price  sup- 
port possibly  would  result  in  a  higher  cost 
to  the  Government,  but  that  is  on  the 
basis  of  very  extreme  assumptions.  It 
is  also  on  the  basis  of  very  little  reduc- 
tion in  production.  I  think  anybody  who 
reads  th:^  terms  of  the  bill  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion. If  there  is  a  reduction  of  only  3 
pcrcrnt.  the  cost  to  the  Government 
would  be  less,  although  farm  income 
would  be  substantially  higher. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  considering  the 
raw  milk  value  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  manufacturing 
milk  cost?    That  would  be  $3.73. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Three  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents,  from  three  dollars 
and  eleven  ccnt.s? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  about  62  or  63  cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  should 
realize  that  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
ducement for  producers  of  milk  to 
produce  more,  which  would  be  used  to 
make  more  cheese,  more  dry  milk,  and 
other  dairy  products  which  would  be 
taken  over  by  Uncle  Sam,  at  a  greater 
cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  if  the  farmers 
voted  in  favor  of  the  referendum  they 
would  be  limited  in  production.  They 
could  not  produce  more.  They  would 
have  to  use  the  1961  base. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     I   understand. 

There  may  be  another  decrease  in 
consumption,  as  I  said.  As  Mr.  Freeman 
told  us,  that  was  unprecedented  last 
year. 

When  Mr.  Freeman  changed  the  price 
for  raw  milk  from  $3.40  to  $3.11,  he  was 
severely  criticized.  We  were  told  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  that  change.  He 
took  the  position  at  the  time  the  order 


was  entered  that  the  Government  had 
no  butter  on  hand,  had  no  cheese  on 
hand,  and  had  only  small  amounts  of  dry 
milk;  and  that  because  of  an  anticipated 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  milk,  due 
to  the  increasing  jwpulation,  he  could 
assume  an  increase  in  the  use  of  raw- 
milk  of  about  2  to  2 '2  billion  r>ounds.  If 
his  prediction  had  come  true,  the  losses 
would  have  been  much  lower  than  they 
actually  were.  I  am  sure  those  assump- 
tions were  made  in  good  faith;  but  they 
did  not  work  out. 

I  fear  that  although  we  used  the  con- 
sumption figures  for  1961  we  might  not 
reach  the  estimates,  because  of  the  fact 
that  atomic  testing  has  been  resumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  all  due  respect, 
there  is  mvch  truth  in  what  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  stated  awhile  ago 
about  the  increase  in  costs,  thereby  de- 
creasing consumption.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  the  cost  of  milk  was  re- 
duced last  April. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     From  $3.40  to  $3  1 1. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
go  to  the  grocery  store,  he  will  see 
whether  the  consumer  got  the  benefit  of 
that  reduction. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
very  well  the  consumer  did  not  get  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER      He  did  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  our 
argument. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened.  The  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  the  retailers  and  the  middlemen 
who  handle  milk  use  any  change  as  an 
excuse  to  further  increase  the  cost  of 
milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  assumption  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  that  if  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  support  price  the 
farmer  receives  to  90  percent  of  parity,  it 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  consumption 
of  3' 2  billion  pounds.  I  dispute  that  es- 
timate, but  I  have  to  agree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion,  because  I  do  not 
have  any  independent  figures.  Even  ac- 
cepting that  figure.  I  think  we  can  show 
if  there  is  only  a  3-percent  reduction  in 
production,  it  will  cost  the  Government 
less.  If  there  is  more  of  a  reduction,  the 
savings  would  be  very  substantial,  even 
in  the  first  year. 

The  alternative  is  unlimited  produc- 
tion with  75-percent  price  supports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago,  is  only  a  temporary  expedient 
which  would  not  correct  the  basic  prob- 
lems in  the  dairy  industry. 

As  Senators  know,  at  the  present  time 
dairy  price  support  laws  provide  for  sup- 
ports at  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
with  unlimited  production.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  permanently  change 
either  the  price  support  levels  or  the 
open  end  features  of  the  dairy  program. 

Nor  would  it  correct  the  situation 
which  exists  in  many  marketing  order 
areas,  wherein  farmers  receive  higher 
prices  for  fluid  milk  and  somewhat 
lower  prices  for  manufacturing  milk. 
Under  the  marketing  order  program  the 
inconlue  cf  a  high  blend  price  has  gen- 
erated substantial  increases  m  produc- 
tion, /.s  a  resul*,  some  marketing:  order 
areas  in  ^^h^ch  up  to  90  percent  oi  \ht 
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total  milk  delivered  was  used  for  fluid 
uses  now  are  in  the  position  that  excess 
milk  is  such  a  problem  that  fluid  use 
requirements  constitute  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  total  milk  delivered  into 
the  market. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide no  assurance  that  Government  costs 
would  be  reduced.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  some  indications  that  the  cost 
of  the  program  might  well  increase.  In 
Its  early  representations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  that  only 
small  savings  would  be  made,  but  these 
were  only  estimates. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  injure 
seriously  all  new  producers  and  all  deficit 
areas  which  have  been  expanding  pro- 
duction in  o:-der  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  local  markets.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  brought 
that  out  very  plainly.  Young  farmers 
who  have  just  begun  in  the  business 
would  be  prevented  from  achieving  an 
efficient  operational  level.  Older  pro- 
ducers who  have  achieved  efficient  opera- 
tional levels  would  be  required  to  cut 
production,  thereby  decreasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operation  and  possibly  in- 
creasing their  cost  of  operation. 

Fourth,  a  similar  plan,  when  proposed 
by  the  administration,  was  unacceptable 
to  a  large  majority  of  representatives  of 
the  dairy  industry.  They  felt  that  a  re- 
quired national  cut  might  well  dis^pt 
normal  marketing  conditions  and  prac- 
tices and  create  shortages,  and  perhaps 
even  hardships,  in  certain  areas,  espe- 
cially those  areas  which  are  not  now 
producing  in  excess  of  their  needs. 

Fifth,  there  is  considerable  doubt  that 
the  administrative  requirement  in  imple- 
menting a  program  of  this  t3T>e  could  be 
met  in  time  to  make  the  program  opera- 
tive. The  new  marketing  year  began  on 
April  1.  Already  we  are  in  late  May  and 
the  bill  has  not,  as  yet,  passed  either 
House.  I  would  doubt  seriously  that  a 
bill  of  this  nature  could  pass  both  Houses, 
be  resolved  in  conference,  approved  by 
both  Houses,  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  before  late  June  or  ixjssibly 
early  July.  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  but 
this  always  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  before  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  could  be  put  into 
operation  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  to  establish  a  base  for  every 
farmer  in  the  country  covered  by  the 
bill.  The  farmers  would  have  to  vote  in 
a  referendum.  The  Department  would 
have  to  determine  each  farmer's  choice 
with  regard  to  his  particular  cut  in  pro- 
duction. The  handlers  and  processors 
throughout  the  country  would  have  to 
establish  records  for  each  individual. 
Procedures  for  setting  up  these  quotas 
would  have  to  be  established,  and  a  host 
of  other  administrative  decisions  and 
acts  would  have  to  take  place  before  the 
program  could  become  fully  effective. 

The  administrative  difficulties  plus  the 
fact  that  the  industry  itself  is  split  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  make  it  advis- 
able that  any  action  on  dairying  be  de- 
ferred entirely  until  further  study  is 
made  by  the  industry  and  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress. 

As  I  said  previously,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  do  that  very  thing  by  introducing  a 


bill  and,  I  hope,  hold  hearings  sometime 
thia  year.  I  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  obtain  the  pj^ssage  of  a  dairy  bill  this 
year,  but  merely  to  activate  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  in  dairying,  in  the  hope 
that  some  solution  can  be  arrived  at  next 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minute;;  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  min  ites. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  corimittee  to  the  following 
observation:  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  it  is  the  irtention  o*'  the  chairman 
in  the  very  ner.r  future  co  have  rather 
comprehensive  hearings  and  testimony 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  dairy  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  pricing,  with  the 
many  proposals  that  have  been  advanced 
by  Senators  as  the  subject  of  the  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  ELLENE'ER.  Yes.  In  order  to 
start  the  ball  roUing,  as  I  said.  I  have 
gathered  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  from 
the  hearings  that  were  held  on  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today.  It  is  my  hope 
to  keep  the  conmiittee  bu.«:y  and  get  the 
people  in  the  industry  thinking  about 
the  question,  so  that  when  we  return 
next  year,  we  snail  be  able  to  try  to  get 
a  realistic  bill  throuah.  However,  my 
hcpe  is  that  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
It  may  be  pos?^ible  for  the  people  in  the 
industry  themselves  to  get  together.  I 
hope  they  realize  that  the  Government 
cannot  continue  to  pay  the  enormous 
subsidies  to  which  I  referred  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  friend,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  ex- 
pressed two  hopes.  I  trust  that  both 
hopes  wiU  come  to  fruition.  But  with 
reference  to  the  first  hope,  namely,  that 
the  Senator  would  hope  to  get  the  com- 
mittee together,  that  hope  could  be 
translated  into  an  expression  of  the 
chairman  that  he  will  get  the  committee 
together  to  study  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  offered.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  right  in  assuming  that 
that  will  be  done? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry a  biU  relating  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try'. I  have  always  made  it  clear  that 
at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  a  pro- 
posal, the  one  .submitting  the  bill  should 
attempt  to  do  the  best  he  can  as  he  sees 
the  problem.  I  find  that  when  we  dis- 
cuss intricate  and  complex  measures  ad- 
justments are  required.  Changes  are 
needed.  I  wi^h  the  chairman  to  know 
that  since  I  offered  my  proposal  in  the 
past  week  and  discussed  it  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  found  that  some  changes  are 
needed.  My  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Pro.xmire1.  pointed  out 
some  at  that  particular  time,  even  as 
we  were  discussing  the  mca.sure  I  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league [Mr.  McCarthy!.  So  we  look 
forward  to  the  hearings. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]   has  already  said,   the  dairy 


industry  is  in  serious  trouble  already.  I 
must  say.  in  all  fairness,  that  when  we 
pass  legislation  that  has  as  its  objective 
a  better  market  price  for  wheat  and  a 
bettor  market  price  for  feed  grains,  there 
is  a  need  to  have  some  balance  in  the 
legislation  to  assure  a  better  market  price 
for  dairy  products,  because  ultimately 
the  dairy  product  is  essentially  a  refined 
feed  grain  product.  The  cow  is  the 
greatest  processor  of  feed  in  the  world. 

I  also  feel  that  the  statistics  reveal 
that  milk  consumption  is  increasing. 
There  was  a  period  of  time  a  year  ago 
when  there  was  a  drop  in  milk  con- 
sumption. There  has  been  much  specu- 
lation as  to  why  that  occurred,  but  no 
lefinite  knowledge  is  as  yet  available. 
That  drop  resulted  in  a  very  heavy  pur- 
chase program  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  existing  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  offered  a 
2 -year  amendment,  not  as  a  cure-all,  but 
as  a  short-term  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposal  has 
been  offered  as  a  means  of  tiding  us  over 
until  long-range  dairy  legislation  can  be 
enacted. 

What  does  the  Proxmire-Humphrey 
proposal  embody?  First,  as  its  standard 
it  would  hold  production  at  the  1961 
calendar  year  levels. 

Second,  it  lias  a  built-in  mechanism 
to  hold  production;  namely,  a  penalty 
program  under  which,  if  a  farmer 
should  produce  beyond  his  allotments, 
the  built-in  mechanism  would  reduce 
production.  A  payment  program  is  pro- 
vided if  the  farmer  cuts  as  much  as  10 
percent  from  his  1961  base.  He  could 
cut  as  much  as  25  percent  and  still  be 
eligible  for  payments  up  to  $2.80  a  hun- 
dredweight. To  .simplify  the  problem, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  dairy  program  that 
will  be  at  all  effective  in  stabilizing  mar- 
ket conditions  and  placing  some  re- 
straint upon  production,  while  at  the 
same  time  offering  price  support  pro- 
tection to  afford  a  reasonable  price  and 
fair  income  for  dairy  producers,  we 
must  have  some  kind  of  mechanism 
within  the  program  to  hold  production 
down  and  to  cut  production  back.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  1 
has  now  offered  an  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  him,  and  wish  to  pay 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  He  has  taken 
the  leadership  on  this  question  and  done 
well  with  it.  What  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  lias  done  is  to  outline  for 
the  Senate  a  proposal  which,  on  its  face. 
first  of  all.  would  cut  back  production 
from  1962  levels.  That  is  where  the 
start  is  made.  We  would  cut  back  to 
the  year  1961  as  the  base  period.  That 
is  approximately  117  billion  pounds  of 
milk  products. 

It  is  desirable  to  reduce  that  level  be- 
low the  117  billion  pounds.  So  the  Sen- 
ator has  outlined  an  incentive  payment 
program  for  that  purpose.  That  incen- 
tive payment  program  for  production 
cutback  was  used  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
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gram  and  in  the  wheat  program.  In 
part  it  has  worked.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plete answer.  It  is  not  as  successful  as 
one  might  like,  but  it  Is  much  better 
than  what  we  have. 

In  his  amendment,  iri  which  I  have 
joined,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
offers  a  means  of  cuilaiiing  production. 
The  amendment  contains  a  penalty 
upon  expanded  production  if  we  are  able 
to  uet  90  percent  of  parit\'  price  supports. 
That  is  the  principle  thmt  all  of  us  be- 
lieve in.  If  one  is  to  receive  help  from 
his  government,  he  ouifht  also  to  be 
w  illmg  to  accept  some  retaliation  or  con- 
trol over  production.  Otherwise  we 
shall  have  the  situation  which  we  have 
today.  Today  we  have  a  sy.stem  which 
affords  75  percent  of  pi,;ity.  A  farmer 
can  y.0  ahead  and  produce,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  buy  all  that  the  farmer 
cannot  sell.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

Unless  something  is  cone  to  cliange 
the  situation,  we  shall  run  out  of  refrig- 
eration space.  We  are  in  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  space  properly  to  refrigerate 
the  products  v.hich  the  Government  is 
compelled  to  purcha.se  under  the  pres- 
( !it  program. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin propose?  His  amend  nent  may  have 
its  loopholes  and  some  inadequacies.  I 
have  such  great  respect  lor  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  AihenI  on  these 
questions — and  what  I  say  is  not  said  in 
order  to  flatter  him — that  when  I  heard 
him  f)oint  out  some  of  tlie  inadequacies 
of  the  proposal,  the  first  question  I 
asked  was.  "What  can  we  do  about 
that?"  I  know  he  wants  to  help  the 
dairy  fanner.  I  know  he  wants  to  im- 
prove the  price  structuie.  I  know  he 
wants  a  more  orderly  marketing. 

I  know  that  his  criticisms  of  a  pro- 
posal are  constructive.  I  do  not  want  to 
.slide  off  into  .some  unknown  area.  I 
want  to  chart  a  course  very  carefully. 
The  amendment  is  a  good  proposal.  It 
has  merit.  That  proposal,  plus  what  is 
in  the  House  bill,  if  adopted  and  brought 
into  conference,  where  the  technicians 
and  the  .senior  members  of  the  two  com- 
mittees can  .sit  down  and  work  it  over, 
may  result  in  a  very  good  provision. 

If  we  do  not  do  something,  the  cost  of 
this  program  will  continue  to  rise,  go  up 
and  up  and  up.  I  am  not  particularly 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that  we 
may  have  some  extra  powdered  milk  or 
cheese  on  hand.  We  need  it.  I  am  not 
concerned  over  that  fact.  There  is  a 
limit  set  in  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  adjustment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  sum 
up.  First.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  com- 
pelling fact  that  the  dairy  farmers'  in- 
come is  disgracefully  low.  Yesterday,  as 
the  Senator  from  Vermcmt  I  Mr.  Aiken] 
said,  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  dairy 
farmrr,  which  will  increase  his  costs 
and  lower  his  income  still  further.  Sen- 
ators voted  for  it,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  believing  it  was  neces- 
sary, but,  I  am  sure,  also  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  dairy  farmer.     We  must 
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recognize  the  fact  that  the  dairy  farmer 
works  longer  hours  than  any  other  farm- 
er in  the  country.  He  must  have  a  very 
big  investment.  The  average  is  $40,000. 
He  takes  big  risks.  His  income  through- 
out the  country  has  averaged  65  cents 
or  75  cents  an  hour.  We  cannot  per- 
mit this  situation  to  continue. 

What  we  propose  is  an  alternative  to 
nothing.  There  is  notlilng  whatever  in 
the  pending  bill  of  benefit  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  There  is  no  dairy  section.  If 
the  amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  dairy 
farmer  will  continue  to  have  no  con- 
trols on  production,  and  no  opportu- 
nity to  have  any  controls  on  his  pro- 
duction. 

He  will  continue  to  get  only  75  percent 
of  parity.  We  know  what  is  going  to 
liappen.  The  statistics  imderline  the  ur- 
gency of  our  taking  action  now,  and 
bringing  to  a  halt  the  ribe  in  production 
of  milk.  In  the  1960  marketing  year 
the  production  was  114  billion  pounds. 
In  the  cun-ent  1962  marketing  year  the 
figure  is  about  120.5  billion  pounds.  That 
is  an  increase  of  6  billion  pounds  in  2 
years.  My  amendment  would  halt  the 
production  rise,  and  give  consumption 
an  opportunity  to  catch  up.  It  would 
give  the  dairy  farmers  in  West  Virginia, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Florida  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  an  adequate 
in.come. 

I  .submit  that  under  any  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment it  would  mean  that  the  cost 
would  be  less. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey!  has  said,  this  is  a  tempo- 
rary program  of  2  years.  We  have  never 
had  a  quota  program  for  dairy  farmers. 
Does  it  not  make  good  sense  to  try  it 
out  for  a  temporary  period,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it  and 
see  how  it  works  before  we  enact  perma- 
nent legislation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator's 
amendment  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
was  considered  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  voted  on  it  but  turned  it 
down. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  plan  which 
is  being  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  been  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  the  adminis- 
tration had  another  proposal.  It  had 
a  proposal  which  was  similar  in  many 
respects.  The  basic  principles  of  the  two 
proposals  were  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  have  provided  for  lower  lev- 
el of  price  supports  if  the  farmers  voted 
no,  and  also  a  somewhat  lower  level  if 
they  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  being  critical,  but 
merely  curious  as  to  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  accomplish.  I  understand  that  he 
would  provide  a  90-perccnt  riaid  parity 
price.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, farmers  would  vote  in  a  referen- 


It  would  be  90  per- 
It  would  be  a  rigid 


dum.    If  one-thii-d  or  more  voted  "no," 
the  present  situation  would  continue. 

If  two-thii-ds  or  more  voted  "yes,"  they 
would  have  to  limit  their  production  to 
wliat  they  produced  in  1961.  That  would 
mean  a  cutback  in  production.  It  would 
also  mean  that  they  would  be  paid,  if 
they  voluntarily  v.ished  to  do  so.  to  re- 
duce their  production  even  below  the 
1961  level,  in  an  amoimt  which  would 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  Government. 
It  would  be  S2.80  a  hundredweight.  To- 
day the  Government  pays  more  than 
this  to  acquire  dairy  products  for  price 
support. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  would  the 
parity  be? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
cent,  or  $3.73. 

Mr.  PASTORE 
parity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  rigid  parity 
now.     It  would  be  ans'way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  formula  that 
is  being  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  reference 
to  milk  and  dair>'  farming  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  foiinula  in  the  two 
amendments  which  were  adopted  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  basis  is  vciy 
similar.  The  principle  is  similar.  If 
fanners  vote  for  controls,  they  get  a 
higher  price. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
made  myself  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
Senator  tried  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween what  was  done  yesterday  with 
reference  to  graingrowers  and  what  we 
should  be  doing  today  with  reference  to 
dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  trying  to  assimi- 
late that  information  and  find  out  if  the 
relief  would  be  identical. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No:  it  is  not  iden- 
tical. It  is  different.  The  reason  I  be- 
lieve the  action  we  took  yesterday  makes 
action  of  this  kind  necessary  and  im- 
portant today  is  that  yesterday  we  in- 
creased the  costs  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
Therefore,  we  should  give  the  dairy 
fanner  an  opportunity  to  vote,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  to  get  a  higher  price  if 
he  will  limit  his  production.  Why  is 
that  not  fair?  The  reUef  is  not  identi- 
cal. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Yesterday  we  did  all 
these  things  to  limit  production  so  as 
to  do  away  with  our  surpluses  and  so 
diminish  the  burden  of  expense  on  the 
taxpayer  in  the  paying  of  storage  fees, 
which  payment  in  some  instances  has 
resulted  in  scandals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
v.l-;at  the  dairy  amendment  would  do 
for  dairying. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  not 
taid  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  op- 
erate in  precisely  the  same  way.  The 
dairy  farmer  would  not  have  the  same 
levels  of  parity.  But  the  principle  of 
the  piogram  is  the  same. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  make  it  as  flexible  in  his  ca^e 
as  was  done  ye.-terday?  Why  does  he 
liropose  a  90-percent   rigid  parity? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amwer  is  that 
this  is  a  temporary  program,  a  temporary 
program,  a  2-year  program,  and  farmers 
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have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what  price 
they  will  be  voting  on, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator's  jus- 
tification that  it  is  a  temporary  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  but  we  have 
never  had  a  referendimi  for  dairy  farm- 
ers. We  have  had  referendiuns  for 
wheat  and  other  crops.  But  a  quota 
program  for  milk  is  a  brandnew  depar- 
ture, and  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  enact 
it  for  a  temporary  period  in  the  first 
in.stance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  feel  it  would  be  much 
more  appropriate  if  the  amendment  were 
referred  to  the  committee,  so  that  there 
could  be  full  hearings  and  a  full  record? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  that  question.  There  were  full 
hearings  on  it.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
were  present  at  most  of  the  hearings. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  there 
practically  all  the  time.  So  was  I.  There 
were  also  full  hearings  on  feed  grains. 
Concerning  feed  grains  the  committee 
said  "No."  It  said  it  did  not  want  the 
mandatory  feed  grains  program.  Then 
we  came  to  the  floor;  and  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  reverse  the 
action  of  the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of 
consistency,  the  Senate  should  do  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  dairy  situ- 
ation. The  Senate  also  reversed  the 
committee  with  respect  to  wheat.  It 
should  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
dairying.  The  Senate  reversed  the  com- 
mittee on  feed  grains,  and  that  has  ad- 
versely affected  the  dairy  farmer.  My 
amendment  would  tend  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  figure  which  would  indicate 
what  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  milk 
would  be  under  the  present  system  and 
under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  the  price  of  milk  is  not 
reflected  by  what  happens  to  the  price 
the  farmer  is  paid.  This  year,  only  2 
months  ago.  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
farmer  was  reduced  by  about  10  per- 
cent. It  was  reduced  from  $3.40  to  $3.11. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
ask  his  wife.  "Are  you  paying  less  for 
your  milk?"  Of  course  not.  What  hap- 
pens, as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
a  few  minutes  ago.  is  that  the  retailer 
merely  absorbs  the  margin. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  what  if  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment  should  be  adopted? 
What  can  I  tell  my  wife  that  she  will 
have  to  pay?  Will  she  have  to  pay  less 
or  more? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  adoption  of  my 
amendment  probably  would  not  have 
much  effect,  because  the  history  of  the 
program  since  1949,  when  the  program 
was  adopted,  does  not  show  a  cause-and- 
effect  relation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  not  have  very  much 
effect,  but  the  price  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Milk  would  not  co.'^t 

a  cent  more.     The  cost  of  butter  might 

be   a  little  higher,  but  not  the  cost  of 


milk,  because  fluid  milk  is  controlled  by 
marketing  orders.  We  would  like  to  be 
able  to  get  as  much  for  milk  out  our  way 
as  farmers  elsewhere  receive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  wanted  to 
know  the  facts,  so  that  I  might  be 
guided  in  my  vote. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     With    respect    to 

butter,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

might  possibly  result  in  an  increase  of  a 

cent  or  two  a  pound;  but  on  fluid  milk, 

for  consuming  ])urposes.  no,  becau.se  fluid 

milk  is  controlled  by  marketing  orders. 

Mr.s.    NEUBERGER.      Mr.    President. 

will  the  SenaUjr  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mrs.     NEUBERGER.     The    consumer 

may  not  notice  a  change  in  the  price  of 

a  quart  of  milk,  but  will  he  know  it  when 

he  pays  his  taxes?    Will  he  be  aware  of 

a  reduction  in  taxes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  taxpayer  would 
benefit  from  my  amendment,  because  it 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  pro- 
duction of  milk;  therefore,  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  lower  acquisition  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coiporation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
were  pertinent  and  highly  important. 
The  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  last 
week  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  1  Mr.  MrCARTHv  i 
embodied  the  very  principles  which  were 
built  into  the  feed  grain  storage  meas- 
ure, and  into  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  adopted  yesterday:  namely,  to 
provide  allotments  and  controls  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  get  better  prices  for  his 
commodities.  If  one  does  not  accept 
allotments  and  controls  under  the  refer- 
endum, he  will  have  to  accept  a  drop  in 
base  support  each  year — from  75  to  70 
percent,  from  70  to  65  percent,  from  65 
to  60  percent,  and  so  on — for  a  5-year 
period.  In  other  words,  adjustments 
would  be  made  in  terms  of  lower  costs 
to  the  Government  for  shorter  supplies 
That  is  a  rather  far-reaching  proposal. 
But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  proposal  would  be  better  handled  by 
taking  it  before  the  committee  in  the 
regular  order  of  legislative  procedure. 
However,  the  point  is  made  that  .so  far 
as  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  concerned — 
the  principle  in  the  Humphrey-Mc- 
Carthy proposal  introduced  last  week — 
it  is  one  of  a  fiexible  type  of  price  sup- 
port schedules  with  allotments  and  a 
base  period. 

If  one  does  not  accept  the  referendum 
allotment  in  the  ba.se  period,  and  the 
plan  of  penalty  payments  for  overpro- 
duction and  incentive  payments  for  co- 
operation, the  price  support  levels  will 
drop  5  percent  each  year  for  5  years. 
That  is  tough  legislation:  it  is  far- 
reaching  legislation.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  offer  it  today:  but  unless  we 
can  obtain  some  relief  from  an  in- 
credibly difficult  economic  problem,  pos- 
sibly we  shall  have  to  revi.-^e  our  calcula- 
tions and  consider  whether  to  offer  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  '^^enator  from  Louisiana  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I 


will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  then  the  Senate  can  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr, 
ProxmireI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  will  state  it. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  What  is  the  question  on 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi'jn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin iMr    PROXMIRE  i. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez  I,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  HiCKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr.  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smath- 
ERSI,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
StennisJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd  I  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  John- 
ston I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
i  Mr.  CarrollI,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Long  I.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (  Mr.  Johnston  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss]  would 
each  vole  ■nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KuchelI  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  I  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KuchelI  is  paired  with  thv"^ 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   13. 
navs  70  as  follows: 


[No.  61   Leg 

1 

YEAS- 13 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Biirdlrtc 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Doticlas 

Kefauver 

Voung,  Ohio 

H»rt 

Long.  Hawaii 

ILirlke 

McCurihy 
NAYS-  70 

Aikpn 

Ellender 

Muskie 

Allott 

angle 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Pas  tore 

Btall 

PonK 

Pearson 

iJennett 

Goldwaier 

Pell 

Bible 

Gore 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertaon 

Butler 

Hill 

Russell 

Byid.  W   Va 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

HruAka 

Scott 

Cni>ehart 

Javlts 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smith.  Maine 

Case.  N.J. 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Case.S  Dak. 

Kerr 

Symington 

Church 

Lftusche 

Talmadge 

CUrK 

Mannflfld 

TTjurmond 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

MetcaU 

WllUams,  NJ. 

Curtis 

Miller 

Willlame,  Del 

Dirksen 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Oodd 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dnk 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Eafctland 

Mxirphy 

NOT  VOTING 

-17 

Byrd.  Va. 

John£ton 

McNamara 

Carroll 

Kuchel 

Moss 

Chavez 

LonK.  Mo 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 

LonK.  L«. 

Stennis 

Oruenlng 
Hiekey 

Magnusou 
McOe« 

Wiley 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  CASE  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  MORTON  addressed 
the  Ctiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
nicK  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "5-24-62 — 
E." 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
c.\RTHY  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  lollowlng: 

••St-BTrrLE  C— Daihy  Scrtt-vs  Reduction 
"Sec.  330.  The  current  rate  of  production 
nnd  marketing  of  milk  In  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  is  such  aa 
will  result  In  excessive  and  burdensome  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  during 
I  he  marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1963. 

In  order  to  afford  pro<lucers  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  by  which  they  can  on 
a  compensated  basis  volun.arily  adjust  their 
m.^rketings  of  milk  durlrg  the  marketing 
ve.ir  ending  March  31.  1963,  more  nearly  to 
equal  demand  and  thus  reduce  Government 
imrchases  Under  its  price  support  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  carry  out  :*or  the  marketing 
ye.-u-  ending  March  31.  1963,  an  emergency 
dairy  surplus  reduction  paj-ments  program 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
subtitle. 

"Sec.  331.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  surplus 
reduction  payments  to  producers  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who 
agree  to  reduce,  during  any  one  or  more 
quarterly  marketing  periods  of  the  market- 
ing year  ending  March  31,  1963.  their  mar- 
ketings to  a  level  not    (1)    less  than  10  per 


centum  or  (11)  more  than  the  larger  of  25 
per  centum  or  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  below  their  normal  mar- 
keting levels  established  pursuant  to  section 
434  of  this  Act  for  each  such  quarterly  mar- 
keting period:  Provided,  That  Ccmimodlty 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  limit  such  agreements  so 
as  not  to  effect  adjustments  in  any  dairy 
district  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  total  marketings  by  aU  producers 
In  such  district  during  the  preceding  mar- 
keting year.  For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary 
shall  divide  the  continental  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska,  Into  fifteen  dairy  districts 
each  having  therein  approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  total  milk  production.  Such 
payments  shall  not  exceed  (1)  $2.50  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk,  basU  3.82  i>er  centum 
butterfat  content.  (11)  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  effectuate  volun- 
tary reduction  In  marketings  by  producers, 
or  (HI)  the  coet  of  acquiring  such  milk  in 
the  form  of  dairy  products  had  such  milk 
been  marketed.  A  producer  who  falls  to 
reduce  his  marketings  to  the  extent  required 
by  hU  agreement  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
surplus  reduction  payment  on  the  quantity 
by  which  he  actually  reduced  his  marketings 
below  his  normal  marketing  level,  provided 
he  reduces  by  as  much  as  10  per  centum 
of  his  normal  marketing  level,  but  the 
amount  of  such  payment  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of 
what  would  have  been  the  payment  on  the 
quaiitlty  of  milk  which  he  failed  to  reduce. 
Agreements  entered  into  hereunder  may  con- 
tain such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
piu-poses  of  the  emergency  dairy  surplus  re- 
duction pa3rments  program  and  to  assure 
that  a  producer's  reduction  in  marketings 
Is  not  offset  through  a  transfer  of  his  mUk 
cows  to  another  producer  for  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk. 

"Sec,  332.  The  Secretary  sliiill  establish  a 
normal  marketing  level  for  each  producer  in 
the  continental  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  who  desires  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  433  of  this  Act. 
Such  normal  marketing  level  shall  be  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  number  of 
pounds  of  mllkfat,  or  such  units  of  dairy 
products  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
title which  Is  the  lower  of  (1)  the  pro- 
ducer's marketings  diulng  the  calendar  year 
1961  or  (U)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  what 
would  be  marketed  in  a  calendar  year  by  the 
producer  based  on  the  rate  of  his  market- 
ings when  he  enters  into  the  agreement  with 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation.  In  establishing  a  nor- 
mal marketing  level,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  adjustments  In  the  producer's 
1961  marketings  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
food,  drought,  disease  of  herd,  personal 
health,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  affect- 
ing production  or  marketing.  Including  the 
fact  that  the  producer  may  have  commenced 
production  and  marketing  after  January  1, 
1961.  A  producer's  normal  marketing  level 
for  the  marketing  year  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  quarterly  marketing 
periods  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
ducer's marketing  pattern  in  1961,  subject  to 
such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  enable  the  producer  to 
carry  out  his  herd  management  plans  for 
the  marketing  year.  The  quantity  thus  ap- 
portioned to  a  quarterly  marketing  period 
sliall  be  the  producers  normal  marketing 
level  for  such  period. 

"Sec.  333.  The  SecreUry  shall  prescribe 
such  conversion  factors  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  use  In  determining  the  quantity  of 
milk  marketed  by  producers  who  market 
their  milk  in  the  form  of  farm-separated 
cream,  butterfat,  and  other  dairy  products. 

"Sec.  334.  The  quanUty  of  milk  reduced  by 
a  producer  pursuant  to  his  agreement  under 


this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
produced  and  marketed  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  production  or  mar- 
keting history  under  any  farm  program  in 
which  such  history  may  become  a  factor.  A 
producer  may,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to 
Fuch  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  transfer  his  normal  market- 
ing level,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  ether 
producer  or  prospect! \e  new  producer  who 
agrees  to  utilize  8\ich  normal  marketing  level 
for  the  disposition  In  commercial  channels 
of  milk,  butterfat.  or  dairy  products  pro- 
duced in  the  same  State  as  that  In  which  the 
transferor  engaged  in  production  or  any 
State  adjacent  thereto.  A  producer  who 
moves  from  oiie  area  to  another  and  there 
engages  In  the  production  and  marketing  of 
milk  may  take  with  him  all  or  any  portion 
of  his  normal  marketing  level. 

'Sec.  335.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration may  make  supplemental  payments  to 
producers  of  milk  for  manufacturing  who 
enter  Into  agreements  under  section  331. 
which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  surplus 
reduction  payments  made  to  such  producers. 
The  amount  of  such  a  supplemental  pay- 
mei:t  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  marketed  by  a  producer  may 
not  «xceed  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  average  price  at  wholesale  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  and  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  that  quantity  of  such  mUk. 

"Sec.  336.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  and  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Costs  Incurred  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  t>e 
borne  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstratlve 
expenses  of  the  CorporaUon. 

"Sec.  337.  'Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  established  under  this  subtitle, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  U.S.C,  601  et  seq.) ,  any  order  issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  maj'  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  In  section  8c  (5)  and  (7)  contain 
provisions  for  an  adjustment  in  the  uniform 
price  for  producers  receiving  surplus  reduc- 
tion payments  for  marketings  below  their 
nonnal  marketing  level.  Under  such  pro- 
visions the  total  payments  to  such  producers 
tinder  an  order  shall  be  equsil  to  ( 1 )  the  uni- 
form price  mtiltlplled  by  their  normal  mar- 
keting level  minus  (2)  the  lowest  class  price 
under  the  order  multiplied  by  the  amount 
by  which  such  producers  have  reduced  mar- 
ketings below  their  nonnal  marketing  level. 
In  the  computatlc«i  of  the  uniform  price 
there  shall  be  Included,  at  the  lowest  class 
price,  the  volume  of  milk  upon  which  pro- 
ducers will  be  entitled  to  marketing  adjust- 
ment payments.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  a  producers  normal  marketing  level 
sliall  be  apportioned  on  a  monthly  basis  In 
the  case  of  a  producer,  part  of  whose  normal 
marketing  level  is  based  on  marketings 
which  were  not  subjeci  to  regulation  under 
the  order  during  the  representative  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  appcK'tlon  such  pro- 
ducer's normal  marketing  level  in  accord- 
ance with  his  deliveries  of  milk  In  such 
represeiitative  period  and  the  reduction  in 
deliveries  from  the  amotmt  apportioned  to 
the  marketing  area  shall  be  considered  In  the 
calculation  of  the  uniform  price  and  pay- 
ment under  such  order.  The  Incorporation 
of  provisions  In  an  order  hereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  procedtiral  requirements 
of  the  Act  as  other  provisions  under  sec- 
tion 8c. 

"Sec.  338.  No  person  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase or  handling  of  milk,  milk  fat,  or  dairy 
products  shall  discriminate  agaln.-jt  any  pro- 
ducer who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  tlie 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ptu-suant  to 
this  Act.  The  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora - 
ticm  shall  not  purchase  dairy  producU  from 
any  person  whom  the  Secretary  determluos 
practices  such  discrimination.     Tlie   se\er.i' 
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district  court*  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine controversies  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, and  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any 
person  or  persons  from  discriminating  or 
conspiring  to  discriminate  against  any  pro- 
ducer In  violation  of  this  section." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

MUST  HALT  BASE  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  my  dairy  plan  has  not  won 
approval,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  some  mandatory  quota  plan 
for  milk  may  be  enacted  in  the  near 
future.  Accordingly,  many  farmers 
understandably  are  now  seeking  to 
build  a  base  for  any  program,  whether 
enacted  this  year  or  in  some  future  year. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  most  helpful 
to  make  clear  legislative  history  right 
now  that,  in  any  supply  management 
program  for  dairying,  whether  enacted 
this  year  or  in  some  future  year,  1961 
bases  and/ or  earlier  bases  will  be  used. 

I  hope  such  a  statement  of  intent  will 
be  given  wide  publicity  by  the  press  and 
radio  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to 
prevent  possible  future  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Unless  such  action  is  taken  soon,  the 
consequences  for  our  farm  programs  are 
both  serious  and  predictable.  In  an 
effort  to  build  a  base  for  future  supply 
management  programs,  farmers  every- 
where will  milk  every  extra  cow,  whether 
this  is  a  wise  herd  management  plan  or 
not. 

I  think  we  should  take  steps  to  halt 
this  base  race  at  once.  If  not,  it  is  going 
to  work  a  hardship  on  the  dairy  farmer 
and  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's words  of  advice  are  very  well 
founded.  I  hope  something  like  what 
he  proposes  can  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  amendment  is 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy],  designated  "5- 
24— 62— E.  " 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  had  placed 
on  the  desks  of  all  Senators  an  amend- 
ment which  I  have  prepared,  which  I 
intend  to  offer  after  consideration  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  amendment  to  be  of- 


fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  give 
to  our  needy  friends  in  Africa  and  in 
Asia,  but  primarily  to  the  starving  Chi- 
nese in  Hong  Kong,  our  surplus  feed 
grains.  It  would  not  cost  us  anything, 
because  we  are  now  spending  15  cents 
a  bushel  or  more  to  store  the  grain.  In 
7  years  it  will  go  down  the  drain. 

We  cannot  have  a  meaningful  refer- 
endum as  to  turning  our  fanners  back 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  with  this 
surplus  grain  hanging  over  their  heads. 
The  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
limit  of  $300  million  a  year  on  the  give- 
away, to  the  extent  it  Ls  necessary  to 
give  away  the  surplus  corn,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums,  over  and  above  a  proper 
carryover,  and  what  is  necessary  for  ex- 
port; provided,  that  the  feed  grains  are 
given  away  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
affect  our  commercial  markets  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  go  to 
any  Communist  country. 

The  explanation  of  the  amendment 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  This 
is  the  way  we  can  help  our  farmers  start 
back  on  the  road  to  a  system  of  private 
enterprise.  I  hope  Senators  will  be  in 
the  Chamber  and  will  give  me  help  in 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  real  solutions  to  the  farm 
problem.  We  cannot  solve  the  farm 
problem  when  there  is  a  great  surplus 
hanging  over   the   farmers'   heads. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  have  a  question 
to  propound,  and  I  hope  we  can  search 
out  an  answer. 

Is  there  any  mechanism  provided  in 
the  amendment  which  would  insure  that 
the  people  themselves  would  get  the 
grain? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  grain  would  go  to  the 
people.  The  President  will  have  to  han- 
dle the  program.  I  cannot  say  whether 
the  F>oliticians  or  the  people  would  get 
the  grain.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  grain  would  go  to  the  people, 
and  primarily  we  want  it  to  go  to  the 
starving  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  midst  of  unparalleled  abun- 
dance, we  cannot  stand  unmoved  by  the 
stark  tragedy  of  famine  in  that  crown 
colony. 

Also,  we  should  like  to  get  our  farmers 
back  on  the  road  to  private  enterprise. 
Why  should  we  pay  for  storage  of  this 
grain,  when  we  can  use  it  to  help  starv- 
ing people? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  noble  idea.  Why  should  we 
hoard,  indeed,  when  stark  hunger  drives 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  into 
our  arms  for  help.  The  proposal  is  most 
humane. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  have  control  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  did  not  know  he  was  going 
to  speak  on  his  amendment. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  take  time  on  my 
amendment,  when  consideration  of  it  is 
reached. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  was  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I  indicate 
my  interest  in  his  proposal. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virgina  a  brief  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  it  taken  from  the  time  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  with  regard  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. My  understanding  is  that  some 
years  ago.  when  the  United  States  sent 
wheat  to  Poland,  the  people  of  Poland 
never  knew  that  the  wheat  came  from 
the  United  States.  The  bags  in  which 
the  wheat  was  given  to  the  people  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  the  United  States 
or  anything  else  to  indicate  that  the 
wheat  came  from  this  counti-v- 

I  was  wondering  if  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
contains  anything  to  indicate  that  the 
US  Government  is  giving  this  grain,  so 
that  the  people  who  receive  it  will  know 
we  are  friendly  and  are  trying  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  amendment 
does  not  specify  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  grain  is  to  be  labeled.  That 
should  be  the  policy.  Every  bag  of  food 
should  have  a  picture  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
a  picture  of  our  flag  on  it,  so  that  the 
people  will  know  from  where  it  came. 

If  we  had  done  that  in  1948  and  1949, 
we  would  have  many  more  friends  in 
Europe  than  we  now  have.  The  people 
there  thought  the  politicians  were  hand- 
ing the  things  out  to  them,  and  they 
gave  the  United  States  no  credit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  exactly  correct.  If 
the  amendment  does  not  cover  that  sub- 
ject. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  con- 
sider embracing  within  it  a  sentence 
stating  sr>ecifically  that  the  containers 
in  which  the  grain  is  delivered  should 
bear  the  appropriate  U.S.  designation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  accept 
any  appropriate  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  the  containers  will  be. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  that  I 
think  his  proposal  has  much  merit.  As 
I  said  last  night  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing this  same  subject,  I  think  two  tests 
should  be  provided.  Rrst,  the  recipients 
should  be  very  carefully  screened,  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  feeding 
any  Communist  agents.  Further,  there 
should  be  .some  protection  against  black 
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marketing.  I  have  vivid  recollections 
that  even  in  Nationalist  or  mainland 
China,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Second 
World  War,  there  was  considerable  black 
marketing  of  the  U.S.  equipment.  We 
would  not  wish  to  have  that  happen. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  the  language  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  relating  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, with  two  significant  changes 
which  are  included  in  section  335. 

Under  that  section  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  to  be  given  "au- 
thority to  make  supplemental  payments 
to  producers  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
who  enter  into  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 331,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  surplus  reduction  payments  made 
to  such  producers.  The  amount  of  such 
a  supplemental  payment  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  milk  mar- 
keted by  a  producer  may  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  United  States 
average  price  at  wholesale  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  and  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  that  quantity  of  such 
milk." 

The  amendment,  together  with  the 
language  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  relates  to  a  dairy 
program  which,  in  the  first  place,  would 
be  entirely  voluntary.  No  referendum 
would  be  involved.  No  farmer  would  in 
any  way  be  compelled  to  do  anything  he 
did  not  wish  to  do.  No  farmer  would 
be  required  or  forced  to  sell  any  cows 
or  to  reduce  production  of  the  cows  he 
has. 

The  program,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  economists  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  would  cost  no  more  than 
the  present  dairy  program  under  which 
the  Ctovernment  is  required  to  support 
the  dairy  products  at  $3.11  per  hundred- 
weight with  unlimited  production. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  might  save 
the  Government  some  $50  million,  de- 
pending upon  the  measure  of  the  signup. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted  there  would 
be  no  increase,  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  the  price  of  dairy  products  in 
the  market,  either  as  respects  whole  milk 
or  manufacturing  milk  as  it  comes  on 
the  market  in  various  forms,  or  butter 
or  cheese.  The  prices  in  the  market- 
place would  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  significant  thing  is  that,  depend- 
ing again  upon  the  measure  of  com- 
pliance, there  is  a  possibility  that 
between  $150  and  $200  million  of  Govern- 
ment tax  money,  which  under  the  exist- 
ing system  would  go  into  storage  costs 
and  into  the  costs  of  offsetting  deteriora- 
tion and  waste,  would  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  directly,  without  any  cost 
to  them  or  any  waste  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  the  farmer  himself. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  review 
the  statistics  that  are  available,  demon- 
strating that  the  dairy  industry  is  in 
serious  economic  trouble,  and  that  the 
dairy  program,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
general  program,  is  also  in  serious 
trouble.  The  income  of  the  family  dairy 
farm  is  inadequate,  and  under  the  exist- 
ing dairy  price-support  program  which 
provides  for  75  percent  of  parity,  it  is 


now  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer will  be  over  $500  million  this  year, 
which  is  about  the  same  amount  as  it 
cost  last  year. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  farm  message,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  along  with  representatives 
of  major  dairy  groups  and  farm  groups, 
all  were  in  agreement  that  the  dairy 
problem  is  serious.  Nonetheless,  it  was 
not  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
specific  program  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
the  farm  bill  was  reported  as  we  have 
it  before  us  today  without  any  type  of 
dairy  program. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire  I  recommended  a  program.  He 
presented  it  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
voted  down.  It  was  a  program  which 
I  think  had  great  merit.  It  was  pro- 
posed as  a  temporary  program,  or  one 
that  would  be  limited  in  duration.  It 
nonetheless  had  in  it  the  essentials  of  a 
program  that  I  think  must  be  adopted 
if  we  are  to  have  a  p>ermanent  and  work- 
able dairy  program  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral farm  program.  I  have  little  hope 
that  we  can  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  dairy  program  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
such  program  today.  My  proposal  is  an 
emergency  program.  It  would  operate 
only  until  the  end  of  the  present  mar- 
keting year,  which  is  March  31,  1963. 

In  many  respects  the  amendment  is  in 
purpose  and  structure  similar  to  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  last  year.  We 
reached  agreement  on  a  temporary  feed 
grain  program;  it  cut  surpluses;  and  it 
raised  farm  income.  It  provided  some 
experience  upon  which  to  develop  a  per- 
manent program  for  the  future.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  same  course  of  action 
be  followed  today  with  regard  to  a  dairy 
program.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  Senators 
were  familiar  with  this  proposal  they 
would  see  little  reason  for  turning  the 
program  down  as  a  temporary  program. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultm-e  of  the 
House  has  approved  an  emergency  dairy 
program  for  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31.  1963.  Their  proposal  is  a 
voluntary  program  in  which  farmers 
would  be  paid  up  to  $2.50  a  hundred- 
weight for  reducing  production. 

All  other  production  would  be  sup- 
ported at  the  basic  75  percent  of  parity — 
approximately  $3.11  per  hundredweight. 

Under  present  law.  unlimited  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products  at  75  percent  of 
parity  support  is  permitted.  In  1961  and 
1962  the  Government  purchased  435  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter,  194  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  approximately  1,200  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Government  purchases  removed  about 
9  percent  of  the  total  milk  fat  that  was 
produced  and  about  13  percent  of  the 
total  nonfat  milk  that  was  produced  in 
this  country;  altogether,  this  amounts  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  approximately 
125  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  that  production 
year. 

Today  the  Government  has  on  hand 
283  million  pounds  of  butter.  85  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  325  million  pounds 


of  nonfat  milk.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
this  next  year  the  Government  will  have 
to  spend  something  like  $550  million  in 
the  purchase  of  milk  products  under  the 
75  percent  of  parity  program  which  is 
now  in  effect. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  under  the 
program,  which  we  might  have  expected 
to  discourage  production,  there  is  a  like- 
lihood of  even  expanded  production  in 
this  marketing  year.  In  the  face  of  this 
what  action  can  we  take?  Of  course 
we  can  let  the  situation  drift  on  and  let 
the  farmers  get  $3.11  a  hundredweight, 
and  we  can  say,  -Let  them  learn  their  les- 
son, and  then  come  back  and  say.  We 
want  a  mandatory  program,'  "  or  we  can 
today  take  some  effective  action  to  allevi- 
ate the  burden  on  the  Government,  de- 
velop some  experience  with  a  diary  pro- 
gram, and  improve  farm  income.  We 
can  see  to  it  that  what  is  paid  out  by  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  dairj'  price 
supports  goes  to  the  farmer  and  is  not 
wasted  in  storage  charges  and  in  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  deterioration  and  waste. 
The  House  committee  bill  provides  a 
voluntary  program  with  payments  to  be 
made  to  pi'oducers  who  agree  to  reduce 
their  marketings.  It  imposes  no  quotas. 
It  does  not  provide  penalties. 

My  amendment  retains  the  House  pro- 
posal, but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  not 
sufiBcient  to  meet  either  the  long-range 
problem  in  the  dairy  industry  or  even 
to  be  effective  as  a  short-range  solu- 
tion. But  it  does  offer  some  incentive 
to  help  achieve  what  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  data  suggest  might  be  accom- 
plished— at  least  a  limited  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  production. 

The  House  bill  would  permit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  producers  who  agree  to 
reduce  the  marketing  of  their  milk  and 
dairy  products  below  either  their  1961 
marketings  or  their  current  level  of 
marketings. 

Producers  who  cooperate  must  reduce 
their  marketings  by  not  less  than  10 
percent  nor  more  than  25  percent,  or 
7,500  pounds  of  milk  for  any  quarter  of 
the  marketing  year.  Cooperating  pro- 
ducers will  be  compensated  for  that  re- 
duction, but  the  payments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, first,  $2.50  a  hundredweight;  or. 
second,  that  amount  which  the  Secre- 
taiT  determines  necessary  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  marketing,  or,  third,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  dairv-  products. 

Tlie  House  bill  further  provides  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  marketing  agreement 
orders  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  volume  of  production  of 
any  producer  shall  be  considered  as  made 
from  the  lowest  class  use  under  the  mar- 
keting orders  and  agreements,  thereby 
protecting  his  share  in  the  highest  use 
class  of  milk. 

Finally,  agreements  are  to  be  limited 
so  as  not  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
any  of  the  15  districts  of  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  marketing  in  that 
district  in  the  preceding  year.  These,  I 
believe,  are  imjxjrtant  adjustments 
which  are  necessary,  whether  my  pro- 
posal is  adopted  or  not. 

The  amendment  I  offer  incorporates 
that  section  of  the  House  bill,  but  It  goes 
beyond   and  provides  the   Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  with  an  additional  proce- 
dure—which he  is  free  to  use  but  is  not 
required  to  use — in  order  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  production  of  dairy  products 
which  must  be  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
under  my  amendment  to  make  supple- 
mental payments  to  producers  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, he  would  be  authorized  to  make 
surplus  reduction  payments.  The 
amount  of  such  supplemental  payments 
may  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  US.  average  price  at  wholesale  of 
milk  for  manufacturing  and  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  that  quantity  of 
such  milk.  In  effect,  the  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
adjust  compensatory  payments  between 
75  percent  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  could  determine  the 
level  of  payments  required  to  effect  a 
reduction.  It  could  be,  for  instance,  at 
$3.40  per  hundredweight.  Those  who  do 
not  enter  the  voluntary  program  will  op- 
erate under  existing  law  and  receive 
price  supports  of  75  percent  of  parity, 
or  about  S3 .  11 .  But  those  who  cooperate 
In  meeting  the  problem  of  surpluses 
would  be  assured  of  a  somewhat  better 
price  than  those  who  do  not  enter  into 
apreement. 

Mr,  President.  I  should  like  to  return 
to  the  parallel  with  the  emergency  feed 
grain  program.  Under  that  program 
we  provided  payments  to  farmers  for 
their  idle  acres.  At  the  same  time  the 
farmer  was  assured  a  support  price 
above  the  market  price. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE,  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  th:  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  purely  voluntary  in  Its  scope? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  purport  to  set  up  a  quota  on  milk, 
either  regional  or  nationwide,  so  far  as 
production  is  concerned? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  it  would  not 
set  up  any  such  quota. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  proposes  to  pay 
compensation  to  farmers  who  volun- 
tarily reduce  their  milk  production.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would,  on  the 
one  hand  pay  them  up  to  $2  50  per 
hundredweight  for  reducing  production. 
They  would  not  have  to  be  paid  that 
much,  because  the  Secretary  could  set 
the  figure  lower  than  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  provide  for  in- 
creased payments  for  those  who  reduced 
their  production  by  10  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
posal to  the  Government? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  depend  on 
the  measure  of  compliance.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  it  might  save  the  Gov- 
ernment something  like  $50  million. 
Another  estimate  is  that  it  would  not 
result  in  any  increase  of  cost  beyond 
what  it  costs  to  carry  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  would  be  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  have  ex- 
amined it  are  correct,  there  should  be  no 
increase.  As  they  see  it,  there  should  be 
no  increase;  and  certainly  there  would 
be  no  increase  above  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  existing  program.  The  Secretary 
can  adjust  the  rates  of  payment.s. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  the  event  that 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  what  will 
prevent  farmer  A  from  reducing  his  pro- 
duction, benefiting  from  the  terms  of  the 
amendment,  and  then  lending  or  renlins 
his  cows  to  farmer  B,  who  will  increase 
his  production? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Of  course  this  is  a 
problem.  This  difficulty  also  exists  in 
the  House  committee  bill.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  improper  transfers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Therein  lies  the 
danger,  I  believe.  There  ii  much  merit 
in  the  Senator  s  position.  It  seems  to  me 
that  unless  some  method  is  found  to 
keep  the  farmer  from  merely  letting  his 
neighbor,  son-in-law.  or  some  other 
member  of  his  family  have  his  cows  and 
milk  them  while  he  himself  reduces  his 
own  production,  not  much  reduction 
could  be  achieved  under  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  establish  administrative 
procedures  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
cows. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  House  bill 
which  I  have  incorporated  in  my  amend- 
ment has  a  provision  in  it  to  the  effect 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  authority  to  a.s'^urc  that  a  pro- 
ducer's reduction  is  not  offset  by  the 
transfer  of  milk  cows  for  such  purpose. 
Such  a  provision  might  be  difficult  to 
enforce. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Senator  how  it  could  be  enforced. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  have  it 
spelled  out.  However,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  voluntary  program,  it  seems  to  me  the 
only  way  we  can  have  it  is  in  this  way. 
The  alternative  is  complete  control. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  compliment  him  for  his  desire 
to  assist  the  dairy  farmer.  Having  sat 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  some  years  now, 
I  know  of  his  intense  desire  to  assist  the 
dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  I  understand 
this  point  clearly  from  the  Senator's 
presentation.  Nevertheless  I  should  like 
to  nail  it  down,  if  I  can.  There  would 
be  no  penalty  or  disability  attached  to 
any  dairy  farmer  who  did  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  None  whatsoever 
Instead  of  payments  for  dairy  products 
which  go  into  storage,  the  tax  money 


which  might  be  spent  would  be  paid  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  would  be  paid  for 
the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  mUk  pro- 
duced, up  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight. 
On  the  other  hand  some  portion  could 
be  paid  out  in  supplemental  payments  in 
sucli  amounts  as  the  Secretary  would  de- 
termine, for  the  most  part  directed  to 
the  farmer.  The  price  to  the  consumer 
would  not  be  raised,  since  the  supple- 
mental payment  method  is  proposed. 
The  best  estimates  are  that  the  cost  to 
tiie  Government  under  this  program 
would  be  no  greater  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  might  be  significantly  reduced. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
.say  that  in  connection  with  any  of  these 
proposals,  when  we  are  wrestling  witli 
dairy  production  and  dairy  prices,  there 
are  many  difficulties  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  daily  production  and  dairy 
farming.  It  is  my  view  that  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  transferability  of  cows  from 
one  farmer  to  another,  or  even  from  a 
fanner  into  the  stockyards  and  back  to 
the  farmer,  it  Ls  necessary  to  have  some 
rather  severe  strict  controls,  including 
allotments. 

Obviously  the  Senate  is  not  prepared 
to  accept  tliat  kind  of  provision.  We 
had  a  vote  on  the  Proxmire  proposal. 
which  included  .some  allotments.  It  was 
an  emergency  proposal.  It  was  limited. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  we  know  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate  is. 

The  next  question  is.  Do  we  want  to 
continue  with  the  present  program?  My 
colleague  has  made  it  crystal  clear,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that 
the  present  program  piles  up  more  and 
more  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  really  endangers  the  fu- 
ture of  dairy  production. 

If  we  were  to  have  110  billion  pounds 
of  milk  production  in  the  coming  year, 
what  would  v.e  establish  as  the  base 
period  when  we  get  back  to  the  point 
where  we  wish  to  establish  some  order? 
Are  we  going  to  cut  dairy  production 
back  20  billion  pounds  as  a  start?  If 
we  do  that,  we  shall  have  no  program. 
My  colleague  from  Minnesota  has  of- 
fered a  program,  and  I  wish  to  review 
it  with  him,  to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest 
terms.  First,  it  is  a  voluntary  program. 
Mr  M-CARTHY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  no  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCarthy,     no  allotments. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    It  has  no  penalties. 
Mr.  MrCARTHY.     No  penalties. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  has  incentives. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    It  has  incentives. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     For  the  reduction 
of  production. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  For  the  reduction 
of  production.  It  provides,  first,  pay- 
ments for  not  producing,  up  to  $2  50  a 
hundredweight.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  increase  the  payments  above 
75  percent  of  parity  to  those  who  volun- 
tarily reduce  their  production  from  10 
to  25  percent. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  So  on  the  one 
hand,  when  a  farmer  reduces  production 
to  a  certain  percentage,  he  gets  a  pay- 
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ment  for  reduction,  and  he  also  gets  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  better  price  for 
himself.  In  terms  of  better  income. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  On  the  remaining 
production. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  On  the  remaining 
laoduction,  which  he  can  call  a  type  of 
reduction  payment  or  comE>ensatory 
payment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  same  way  as 
we  proceeded  under  the  emergency  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  Then  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  not  increase  consumer  costs? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  not  in- 
crea.se  consvuner  costs,  because  the  sup- 
plemental payment  provision  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  to  make  the  payment 
outside  of  normal  market  channels. 
There  should  be  no  reflection  of  this  in 
the  price  of  butter,  milk,  cheese,  or  any 
product  of  manufacturing  milk, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  cost  which  the 
Senator  outlines  would  not  add  to  the 
stocks  in  Government  warehouses,  would 
it? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  not  add  to 
the  stocks;  it  would  prevent  an  addi- 
tional accumulation  of  dairy  products  in 
Government  stocks;  and  the  estimate  is 
that  it  would  not  cost  any  more  than  the 
existing  program.  The  estimates  have 
been  that  it  could  be  many  millions  of 
dollars  less  expensive,  and  that  between 
$150  million  and  $200  million  would  go 
directly  to  the  farmers  rather  than  into 
daily  products  for  storage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  presented  a  rea.sonable,  ac- 
ceptable, modest  proposal.  I  believe 
Senators  ought  to  ponder  what  the 
amendment  contemplates.  First,  if  we 
continue  with  the  present  program,  we 
.'^hall  get  into  more  and  more  trouble 
costwise,  to  producers,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  consumers.  Second,  the 
program  outlined  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  while  it  may  not  be  the  final 
answer — and  he  does  not  propose  it  as 
such ;  he  proposes  it  as  an  interim  pro- 
^'ram,  until  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  a  member  can  hold  further  hearings 
and  make  a  further  evaluation  of  the 
dairy  problem — would  aCford  a  means  for 
the  farm  producer  to  get  better  income 
and  make  him  at  least  worthy  of  being 
within  the  farm  producer  group.  Other 
producers  are  to  get  better  incomes. 
The  cotton  producer,  the  rice  producer, 
the  wheat  producer,  and  the  feed  grains 
producer  are  all  under  this  program. 
They  will  be  benefited. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  proposes 
that  if  a  farmer  cooperates  to  reduce  his 
production,  if  he  disciplines  himself  vol- 
untarily, he  shall  be  rewarded  with  a 
better  price  for  what  he  does.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  not  be  adding  to  Gov- 
ernment stocks.  Also,  at  the  same  time 
the  consumer  will  not  have  to  pay  more 
in  the  grocery  store,  the  chainstore,  the 
supermarket,  or  the  dairy  shop. 

I  believe  there  is  another  point  which 
needs  to  be  brought  out.  It  is  the  De- 
partment's estimate  that  if  the  worst 
possible  development  should  occur  under 
the  McCarthy  proposal,  it  would  not  cost 
any  more  than  the  present  cost  to  the 
Government,  but  would  provide  more  in- 
come to  the  farm  producer,  and  he  would 


spend  the  additional  income  to  generate 
commerce,  employment,  industry,  and 
possibly  some  revenue  for  the  Treasury. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  really  leave 
a  farm  bill  without  trying  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota  knows 
that  I  believe  his  proposal  not  only  has 
genuine  merit  but  goes  much  deeper.  It 
involves  a  question  of  equity  and  social 
justice.  We  cannot  ignore  a  group  in 
the  economy  that  has  taken  the  biggest 
licking,  the  biggest  cut  in  income  of  any 
single  farm  group  within  the  past  year. 
That  is  why  I  supported  the  original 
Proxmire  proposal.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  did  not  think  his 
amendment  had  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
full,  total  program,  and  that  it  had  its 
hmitations.  He  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize it. 

I  have  introduced  a  proposal — a  long- 
range  proposal — on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league has  made  a  worthy  proposal,  and 
and  myself.  We  do  not  plan  to  have  it 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  need  to  try  to  go  through  the 
motions.  However,  I  think  my  col- 
league has  made  a  worthy  proposal,  and 
I  appeal  to  Senators  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  give  us  at  least  some 
breathing  time,  a  working  period,  in 
which  to  iron  out  certain  difficulties.  I 
believe  the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
accomplish  that  purpose,  and  I  comph- 
ment  my  colleague  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample of  how  my  proposal  would  work 
in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  markets 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 

As  the  program  now  operates,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  be 
expected  to  purchase  about  10  percent 
of  this  amount,  or  10.000  pounds,  in  a 
single  marketing  year.  With  a  support 
price  of  $3.11.  it  costs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  about  $4.15  for  each 
100  pounds  to  pyurchase  this  surplus,  plus 
handling  and  storage  costs. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  producer 
might  agree  to  reduce  his  production  by 
10  percent  and  become  eligible  for  pay- 
ments. For  reducing  production  he 
could  receive  payments  up  to  $2.50  a  hun- 
dred ix)unds.  or  a  payment  of  $250  if  he 
reduced  his  production  by  10,000  pounds. 
This  would  keep  his  net  income  at  ex- 
actly what  it  was  if  he  were  producing 
10.000  more  pounds  of  milk.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  $165 — the  difference 
between  $415  and  $250 — which  could  be 
used  to  increase  his  income  on  the  milk 
he  produced.  That  would  be  $165  with 
which  to  work  on  the  income  side  of  the 
production  of  the  particular  farmer. 

The  $415  cost  under  the  present  pro- 
gram, if  all  of  it  were  paid  to  the  farmer 
on  90  percent  of  his  production,  instead 
of  being  used  to  buy  butter  and  place  it 
in  storage,  would  actually  increase  his 
return  to  $3.57  a  hundred  pounds — an 
increase  from  $3.11.  This  would  in- 
crease his  net  income,  if  he  complied  to 
the  fuU  extent,  from  $150  to  $200  above 
that  which  he  gets  at  the  present  time. 

If  he  produced  it  all  and  got  $3.11,  he 
would  receive  about  $3,110  in  income  for 
the  year.  If  he  participated  fully  in  this 
program,  the  $250  paid  to  him  for  cut- 
ting down  production  and  the  other  $165 
by  way  of  supplemental  payments,  the 


uicome  on  milk  alone  would  be  $3,213, 
or  something  more  than  a  $100  increase. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
duction in  feed  costs  and  the  cost  of 
handling,  his  income  would  be  increased 
from  $150  to  $200  a  year,  as  a  result  of 
this  program,  with  no  increase  whatso- 
ever to  the  Government. 

I  think  this  example,  applied  to  a 
very  small  producer,  is  an  indication 
of  how.  depending  upon  compliance,  the 
proposal  would  affect  the  total  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  how  the  Government  pro- 
gram would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
and  enthusiastically  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 
We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  days  that 
a  large  niunber  of  Senators  are  opposed 
to  mandatory  controls.  They  showed 
that  yesterday  in  their  vote,  and  they 
showed  it  even  more  emphatically  today 
in  their  vote  on  my  amendment.  They 
oppose  controls,  even  though  they  are 
voted  voluntarily  by  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  his  amend- 
ment provides  no  quotas  or  restrictions; 
comphance  would  be  voluntary. 

Second,  an  even  larger  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  the  farm  program.  All  of  us  are 
concerned  with  the  consequences  if  pro- 
grams are  not  adopted  which  will  reduce 
costs  sharply. 

The  merit  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  that  it  is  vol- 
untary, and  can  reduce  costs.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reduction  of  costs,  the 
great  merit  of  the  proE)osal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  that  it  puts  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  position 
where  he  can  use  his  judgment  and  make 
payments  up  to  $2.50  a  hundredweight. 
He  also  would  be  enabled  to  make  a  judg- 
ment concerning  production  payments 
between  $3.11  and  a  higher  price,  so  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  tailor  the  program  so  that. 
in  the  first  place,  he  could  make  certain 
it  would  cost  no  more.  He  could  also 
provide  a  balance  between  the  incentive 
payment  to  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  pro- 
duction, which  cannot  result  in  an  extra 
cost  to  the  Government.  So  in  this  sense, 
it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  show  his  administrative  ability 
and  save  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
while  increasing  farm  income.  I  think 
we  agree  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture earnestly  wishes  to  do  both  tho.se 
things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  un- 
derline and  emphsisize  the  fact  that  at 
present  the  dairy  farmer  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  income  significant- 
ly except  by  increasing  production. 
When  he  does  so.  a  terrific  burden  is 
placed  upKjn  the  taxpayers.  He  now 
gets  a  price  support  of  75  percent,  which 
is  very  low,  having  been  cut  10  percent 
only  2  months  ago,  so  he  is  suffering 
seriously.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  provide  him  an 
opportunity  to  increase  his  income.  In 
view  of  what  happened  in  the  Senate 
yesterday,   if   the  dairy   fanner  is  not 
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accorded  that  opportunity,  he  will  be  at 
a  serious  disadvantage.  .    .   .^^ 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
Senator  has  offered  a  practical  amend- 
ment. . ,  . 
The  House  has  already  considered 
this  and  has  accepted  a  similar  pro- 
vision as  part  of  its  version  of  the  bill. 
This  is  not  a  proposal  which  is  far 
out  or  has  not  been  given  careful  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  House.  The  ad- 
ministration itself  included  in  its  pro- 
posal a  similar  provision.  It  is  true  that 
it  related  to  a  mandatory  program,  but 
I  would  say  that  in  a  sense  it  was  a  key 
part  of  the  provision  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota would  preserve  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
should  be  adopted  because  the  alterna- 
tive would  be  so  bad— very  bad  for  the 
farmers  and  very  bad  for  the  taxpayers. 
Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  pointed  out,  the  consumer 
would  not  have  to  pay  a  nickel  more. 
Just  as  much  milk  would  be  sold,  and  at 
as  low  a  price. 

So  I  warmly  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment will  bring  us  as  close  as  we  can 
come  to  the  desired  goal,  without  impos- 
ing mandatory  controls. 

The  point  the  Senator  has  made  is  a 
very  good  one,  as  regards  how  to  avoid 
such  transfers.  I  think  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  is  about  the  best  we  can 
do  with  this  kind  of  a  program. 

Insofar  as  the  possibility  of  such  trans- 
fers is  concerned,  I  believe  there  are 
economic  forces  which  operate  to  pre- 
vent them.  One  is  the  fact  that  at  $3.50 
a  hundredweight,  there  would  be  much 
more  incentive  for  many  farmers  to  ex- 
pand their  operations.  This  amend- 
ment will  hold  down  the  lid. 

In  the  second  place,  the  program  under 
the  amendment  would  be  a  temporary 
one.  If  it  continued  for  9  months,  some 
farmers  probably  would  proceed  to  get 
rid  of  one  or  two  cows,  or  somehow  to 
cut  down  the  intensity  of  their  dairy 
operations,  until  they  could  see  what 
happened  after  the  9-month  period.  But 
in  such  cases  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, working  through  the  local  commit- 
tees, certainly  would  be  in  a  position  to 
know  who  was  attempting  to  circumvent 
or  violate  the  law.  and  would  be  able  to 
take  steps  to  meet  that  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     This    amendment 
would  be  a  safety  valve. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  it  would. 
Some  say  that  under  such  a  provision, 
many  farmers  would  sell  some  of  their 
cows,  decrease  their  operations,  and  re- 
ceive benefits  accordingly;  but  that  they 
would  also  transfer  those  cows  to  other 
farmers,  who.  In  turn,  would  receive  the 
regular  pasmients,  and  thus  the  result 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost.  But.  of 
course.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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found  there  were  such  "shppage,"  he 
would  be  able  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  circumvent  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  if  the  Secre- 
tary found  that  the  program  could  not 
be  effectively  administered,  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  reduce  the  $2.50  pay- 
ments and  the  other  payments,  so  that 
there  could  not  be  a  significant  increase 
in  the  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
l^cretary  of  Agiriculture  has  the  neces- 
sary tools,  and  he  is  given  the  needed 
discretion  in  order  to  be  able  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  and  not  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  result  in  runaway  costs. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct. 

Some  may  be  able  to  conceive  of  a 
kind  of  massive  violation,  under  the  act. 
in  which  case  the  cost  might  rise  and 
the  objectives  might  not  be  very  fully 
met.  But  I  believe  that  could  happen 
only  in  one's  imagination,  but  not  in  fact. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  thank  my  colleague  '  Mr.  Humphrey  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  and  the  other  Senators  for  their 
contributions  to  the  debate. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  mv  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
like to  oppose  this  amendment. 

However,  as  I  stated  a  few  hours  ago. 
the  purpose  c:;  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  is  to  study  the  dairy 
program,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
permanent  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
stated,  this  amendment  calls  for  a  tem- 
porary program,  and  supposedly  a  volun- 
tary program;  and  the  hope  is  that  it 
might  save  the  Government  some  money. 
I  should  like  to  view  the  amendment  in 
that  Ught.  However,  knowing  how- 
farmers  have  acted  in  the  past,  m  con- 
nection with  these  programs,  when  they 
tried  to  get  al.  they  could  from  them.  I 
doubt  that  the  farmers  would  feed  their 
cows  less,  in  order  to  produce  less  milk. 
In  my  opinion,  the  temptation  would 
be  for  them  to  dispose  of  cows,  so  as  to 
reduce  their  production:  and  the  cows 
thus  disposed  of  might  be  sold  to  neigh- 
bors, and  the  neighbors  could  obtain  the 
benefits  previously  available  to  the  ven- 
dors. 

The  average  production  of  a  cow  in  the 
United  States,  as  I  recall,  is  approxi- 
mately 7,000  pounds  of  milk:  and  a 
farmer  who  had  a  cow  which  was  pro- 
ducing 7,000  pounds  of  milk  could  dis- 
pose of  the  cow,  and  could  obtam  from 
the  Government  $175,  in  payments,  at 
$2.50  a  hundred:  and  the  cow  could  be 
sold  to  a  neighbor,  and  the  neighbor 
could  obtain  from  the  Government 
$217.70  for  producing  milk — assuming 
that  the  cow  would  then  produce  the 
same  amount  that  it  did  when  it  was 
owned  by  the  other  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
contains  a  provision  for  the  making  of 
additional  payments  to  farmers  who 
would  make  this  cut.  In  other  words, 
such  a  farmer  would  be  paid  at  the 


rate  of  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds,  for 
every  100  pounds  he  reduced  hi',  produc- 
tion: but  for  the  rest  of  his  production, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
empowered,  under  this  amendment,  to 
raise  the  price— the  price  on  the  rest  of 
the  farmer's  milk  production— or  to  give 
him  compensatory  payments,  which 
could  'dO  up  from  $3.11  to  $3.70  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  Govern- 
ment would  gain  by  this  amendment : 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
would  be  a  voluntary  one,  and  there 
would  be  no  method  by  which  farmcr.s 
could  be  prevented  from  selling  their 
cows  or  from  making  their  cov.  s  produce 
less,  I  doubt  that  the  program  would 
have  the  benefits  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Committee 
on  Aiiriculture  and  Forestry  projioses  to 
rnako  a  study  of  the  milk  program  from 
now  until  next  April,  in  the  hope  that 
before  April  1  it  will  be  able  to  come 
forward  with  a  plan  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  producers  of  milk  but  at 
the  same  time  will  reduce  the  excessive 
cost  to  the  Government. 

So.  Mr  President.  I  shall  ask  Senators 
to  vote  acainst  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICF:R.  Do  the 
Senators  who  arc  in  charge  of  the  time 
on  this  amendment  yield  back  the  time 
remainina  under  their  control? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  i  do. 

Mr    FLLKNDER.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
m. lining  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minne.=ota  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sustgested : 
and  tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  C.\n- 
NON  in  the  chair' .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  que'^tion  is  on  agrecnn^ir  to  t!ie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  iwhen  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grue- 
NiNGl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called  1 .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubercer].  If  she  were 
present    and    voting,    she    would    vote 
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"nay."  If  I  were  at  .iberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEY  I ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubercer  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Ivlr.  StennisI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jtrsey  IMr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Senatoi  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YARBOROtTGHl  are  ab  ;ent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  absent  becau<;e  of 
illne.ss  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  C.«kroll].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Fl'lbright  1 .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GRrENiNcl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tiiat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  I,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr,  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Carroll  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr,  Long  I  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KuchelI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Kuciiel]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  21, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 

I  No.  62   Leg.  I 

YEAS— 21 

Jackson 

Ke(i»uvi-r 

Kerr 

I.om;.  Hiiw;  li 

McC.rthy 

McNam;  ri» 

Moiiror.tv 


Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Cas*.  S  Diik 

Douglas 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrfy 


Morse 

Moss 
Mundt 
Mu.sK'ie 
Proxn.'.rp 
Yoiins.  N   l>ak. 
Youiii^,  Oliio 


N.\YS— BO 


A. ken 

Dlrk'en 

Morton 

Allott 

Dodd 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Dworsh  .k 

Past'ifp 

Beall 

Eriitlard 

Ptarson 

Bennett 

El  lender 

Pell 

Bible 

Ennle 

Prouty 

BoBga 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Biish 

i\in^ 

RotK-rtstiu 

Butler 

C;  old  water 

Russell 

Byrd,  W  Vti. 

Hayden 

SaUonstall 

Cannon 

Hickenloop 

er      Scott 

Capehart 

Hin 

Hmathers 

Carlson 

Hi'lland 

Smith.  Mass. 

Case.  N.J. 

Hriiska 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

JftVltS 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan 

Symington 

Clark 

Kratn-.L' 

Ta".madj;e 

Crtopfr 

Man 'Afield 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClPllan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

NOT  VOTIh 

G-19 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kuchpl 

Neiiberuier 

Carroll 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Fulbrisht 

Long.  Mo, 

Wiley 

Gore 

I.ong,  La 

Williams,  N  J 

Gruenlng 

Macniison 

Yarborough 

Hiokey 

McGf-e 

Johnston 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
ri'^jected. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  discussed  with 
various  sponsors  of  amendments  the 
question  of  how  much  time  they  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  amendments.  We 
liave  also  talked  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  At  this 
time,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader 
and  myself.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  in.stead  of  2  hours  to  be  allowed 
on  each  amendment.  20  minutes  be 
allowed  on  each  amendment.  10  minutes 
to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  parbamentary  inquiry. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  was  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  requested  that  20 
minutes  be  allotted  to  each  amendment. 
10  minutes  to  a  side.  I  point  out  that 
4  hours  of  debate  will  be  available  on 
the  bill. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  requested  the  right 
to  object  first. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  ahvays  glad  to  accommodate  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  observes  that  yes- 
terday his  heart  was  wrung  by  the  tears 
shed  over  the  principle  of  private  enter- 
prise. Today  he  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  wliich  would  give  those  who 
produce  feed  grains  an  opportunity  to 
operate  under  the  traditional  system  of 
private  enterprise.  But  he  finds  now 
that  the  burning  issue  is.  How  will  the 
farmers  give  us  any  credit  if  we  do  not 
give  them  a  75-percein  support  pro- 
pram? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
the  re.'^ervation  of  objection,  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  al- 
ready u.'ied  about  15  minutes  on  his 
amendment.  If  he  wants  more  time  on 
the  bill,  he  will  get  it  when  his  amend- 
ment is  called  up. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  find  out  where  I  am  now. 
I  reserved  the  right  to  object,  and  I  am 
still  reserving  it.  In  connection  with 
consideration  of  the  agriculture  bill.  I 
wi^h  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  and 
do  not  want  to  be  blocked  in  my  effort 
to  do  .so. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
not  be  blocked. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  his  request.  I 
desired  to  obtain  3  minutes  or  5  minutes 
to  present  the  particular  subject  I  have 
in  mind, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
our  collective  assurance. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  have  a 
sufficient  bludgeon  over  the  good  graces 
of  the  majority  leader  by  threatening 
a  little  in  saying  that  if  I  do  not  get  the 
time  now.  I  will  object^  I  do  not  think  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
get  the  necessary  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader,  I  will  trust  his 
generosity. 

'I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesident.  reserv- 
ing the  nght  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
how  much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  remaining  76  minutes  and 
the  proponents  have  110  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  there  be  a  dis- 
FKJsition  on  the  part  of  our  combined 
leadership  to  expand  substantially  be- 
yond the  10-minute  limitation  debate  on 
any  one  amendment  which  might  appear 
to  be  controversial,  either  by  its  pro- 
ponents or  the  opix)nents? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Of   course, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Time  is 
available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  were  27 
amendments  pending  at  noon  today.  I 
canvassed  the  author  of  every  amend- 
ment, I  believe.  Some  were  willing  to 
agree  to  use  only  5  minutes  on  a  side. 
Others  agreed  that  they  would  not  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes  on  a  side.  The  majority 
leaders  unanimous  consent  request  is 
based  upon  that  canvass.  I  think  the 
time  would  be  adequate.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  the  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
olj.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana"  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Caiolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidint,  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISL,^TU■E  Clef.k  Tlic  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  proposes  an 
amendment  for  himself  and  Mes.sis. 
E.4STLAND.  BvRD  of  Virginia.  Robertson. 
Holland.  Smathef.s.  and  McClellan. 
that,  beginning  on  page  2,  line  1,  to 
strike  out  all  through  page  8.  line  20, 
and  to  redesignate  other  titles  and  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senat<ir  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  Pi-esident.  T 
think  some  time  would  be  saved  if  I  could 
obtain  an  agreement  for  a  yca-and-nay 
vote. 
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The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  received  a  letter  wWch  I 
believe  is  pertinent  to  the  basic  issue  be- 
fore the  &  nate.  It  is  from  a  man 
knowledgeable  in  agriculture.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  letter  into  the 
Record,  provided  the  time  to  do  so  is  not 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  If  I  could 
obtain  about  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  I 
think  I  could  read  the  letter  in  that  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  time  he  needs  will  not 
be  taken  from  the  time  available  to  me 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLCX)PER.  The  time  will 
be  charged  to  the  time  on  the  bill,  if 
necessary.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
minority  leader  willing  to  yield  time  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
very  prominent  and  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable and  highly  successful  farmer 
in  Iowa. 

I  was  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter  this  morning  by  tele- 
phone in  order  to  obtain  permission  to 
use  his  name.  Therefore,  I  shall  elim- 
inate his  name  from  the  Record,  but  at 
a  later  date,  if  it  is  satisfactory  with 
him,  I  will  make  public  his  name.  He 
discusses  a  couple  of  points.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  letter  into  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  Senators. 

The  writer  has  never  been  known  as 
an  enthusiastic  Republican.  If  I  told 
Senators  his  name,  they  would  recognize 
that  fact.  The  letter,  which  is  addressed 
to  me,  reads  as  follows: 

Mat  23,  1963. 
Senator  Boukke  HirKENLooPER, 
From  loica. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Deak  Bourke:  I  suggest  that  you  make  a 
rather  violent  attack  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  on  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Freeman  on  one  particular  part 
of  the  BUIie  Sol  Estes  case. 

The  radio  yesterday  was  full  of  the  fact 
that  the  Go%'ernment  Is  going  to  terminate 
the  grain  storage  of  the  Billle  Sol  Bstes  or- 
ganization completely  but  in  "an  orderly 
fashion" — over  a  period  of  the  next  18 
months.  The  radio  further  stated  that  the 
Billle  Sol  Estes  complex  had  in  storage  at 
the  present  time  some   42  million  bushels. 

Now  If  they  take  18  months,  it  means  that 
the  Billle  Sol  Estes  complex  probably  wiU 
collect  an  average  of  1  year's  storage  on  42 
million  bushels  for  1  full  year — something 
like  $5  million.  It  is  a  gift  to  commercial 
solvents  who  have  an  assignment  which  will 
come  In  right  behind  the  Government  claim 
for  $500 — 

I  believe  that  is  a  misprint — 
in  cotton  allotments. 

Every  grain  storage  man  In  Iowa — and 
mind  you,  this  includes  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  farm  cooperative  elevators  who  have  great 


numbers  of  members — every  one  of  them  will 
be  completely  outraged  about  taking  18 
months  to  liquidate  the  Billle  Sol  Estes  stor- 
age Income  when  they  have  all  been  forced 
to  ship  70  percent  of  the  corn  and  other  agri- 
cultural product*;  which  they  have  been 
storing  for  the  Government.  In  Iowa,  Com- 
modity Credit  has  liquidated  70  percent  of 
the  storage  In  90  clays — now  they  are  propos- 
ing to  give  a  man  indicted  for  conspiracy, 
thievery  and  everything  else  18  months.  Ifs 
preferential  trea.ment  still  continuing-- 
preferential  treatment  of  the  great  magni- 
tude as  to  be  attackable. 

Everybody  tha-,  has  been  reading  the 
papers  is  familiar  with  the  case — everybody 
that  is  listening  to  the  radio  Is  familiar  with 
It — and  I  can  think  of  no  thing  that  would 
be  so  easy  for  you  at  this  moment  nor  so 
logical. 

To  hear  the  nev,-s  reports,  you  would  thip.k 
18  months  is  the  normal  and  required  time 
for  liquidating  a  smelly  situation  The  Gov- 
ernment announcement  was  that  they  were 
liquidating  "in   the   usual  orderly   fjishion." 

The  only  advartage  I  can  see  to  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  situation  Is  that  it  probably  will  be 
helpful  In  stopping  Freeman's  ridiculous  re- 
quest for  mandatory  controls  of  feed  grains 

Successful  farraing  is  out  with  an  inter- 
view (which  I  hjive  not  as  yet  seen  i  which 
according  to  all  reports  exposes  Freeman's 
and  Cochrane's  desire  for  a  completely  con- 
trolled agriculture — where  a  farmer  almost 
has  to  have  a  license  to  farm.  The  thoughts 
of  putting  ourselves  under  dictatorial  con- 
trols coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  ex- 
posures of  the  whole  Billle  Sol  Estes  affair 
ought  certainly  wreck  Freeman  and  his  de- 
sire for  dictatorial  power. 

I  think  it's  good  politics  for  you  to  attack 
this  preferred  treatment  In  this  matter  of 
the  liquidation  of  his  grain  storage  hold- 
ings— but  I  not  only  think  it's  good  politics — 
I  think  it's  your  duty  as  a  Senator  and  as 
a  member  of  tae  Agricultural  Committee 
to  just  raise  hell  about  it 
Sincerelv. 


As  I  said,  this  man  has  never  been 
known  as  a  dedicated  Republican.  He 
is  a  very  astute  fellow,  and  he  is  quite 
observant.  In  his  letter  he  suEree.sts  that 
I  should  raise  hell  about  it.  I  take  this 
method  of  raising  hell  about  it,  by  read- 
ing the  letter  into  thp  Congression.^l 
Record. 

This  is  an  utterly  atrociou.s  and  in- 
excusable administrative  procedure.  If 
they  are  goin^  to  take  18  months  to 
liquidate  these  holdings,  ■ftiien  our  stor- 
age people  are  being  put  out  of  business 
in  90  days  by  having  their  elevators 
swept  clean,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
stronger  terms  to  use. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Doe.s  not 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  think  it  would 
be  much  faiier  and  in  accord  with 
greater  equity  if  this  grain  were  returned 
to  elevators  in  Iowa  and  Soutli  Dakota 
and  Oklahom^i  and  elevators  in  other 
areas  from  wliich  it  was  taken,  so  that 
they  could  eai-n  this  money  during  the 
next  18  months? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  however, 
I  do  not  belie'e  that  our  elevator  oper- 
ators, because  their  elevatoi's  have  been 
completely  denuded  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  could  profit  from  it. 
Most  of  them  have  gone  broke.  They 
are  out  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  yield 
1  extra  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  take  this  opportunity 
merely  to  point  out  that  when  the  news 
release  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  it  was  canceling  the 
storape  contracts  insofar  as  Mr.  Estes" 
grain  elevators  were  concerned,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  this  was  going  to  be  an 
expeditious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  On  that 
basis  I  took  occasion  to  commend  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  said  that 
while  an  ounce  of  prevention  would  have 
been  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  I  was  glad 
that  the  Department  was  taking  its  ac- 
tion, and  I  was  pleased  to  commend  the 
Department  for  taking  prompt  action  to 
cancel  the  vast  grain  storage  contracts 
enjoyed  by  the  Estes  enterprises. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  now  take  this  oppor- 
tunity publicly  to  rescind  my  commenda- 
tion and  congratulations  to  the  Depart- 
ment If  they  propose  to  take  18  months 
to  take  action  and  implement  these  can- 
cellations in  the  Estes  case,  it  means  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  putting 
itself  in  collusion  with  Billie  Sol  Estes 
and  the  deceit  and  trickery  which  he 
practiced.  We  have  evidence  that  even 
in  Texas  the  comp)etitors  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes.  who  played  the  game  straight,  also 
find  their  storace  elevators  pretty  will 
depleted.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  going  to  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  he  is  canceling  the  lush  contracts 
with  Estes,  and  then  delay  this  procedure 
for  18  months,  so  that  millions  of  dollars 
of  extra  earnings  can  accrue  to  friends 
and  associates  of  Estes  who  are  included 
among  his  creditors,  through  that  delay. 
I  certainly  want  to  retract  the  congratu- 
lations I  offered  the  Department  under 
the  false  assumption  it  was  acting  expe- 
ditiously. Instead  it  now  appears  it 
demonstrates  still  another  act  of  favor- 
itism for  those  involved  in  the  Estes  pro- 
gram of  deception. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  yield,  with  the 
underst<anding  that  the  time  does  not 
come  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAU.SCHE.  My  remarks  will  not 
be  directly  related  to  what  has  been 
said,  except  that  they  do  relate  to  the 
policy  of  domination  and  control  of  the 
economy.  I  wi.sh  to  read  from  page  33 
of  John  Kenneth  Galbraiths  "Economic 
Development  in  Perspective  ": 

If  we  take  as  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  planning  the  proportion  of  all  current 
resources— gross  national  product — fully  con- 
trolled and  dispcsed  of  by  the  state,  about 
20  percent  of  the  American  economy  is 
planned.  For  India  the  comparable  figure 
is  13  to  14  percent  The  market  economy  of 
the  United  State.s  has  a  larger  public  sector 
than   the  S(x?ialist   economy  of   India. 

This  book  was  written  m  1962,  and 
states  that  on  the  Federal  level  we  plan 
and  control  20  percent  of  the  economy. 
I  do  not  know  by  how  many  percent 
this  will  be  increased  through  these  com- 
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pulsory,  inescapable,  ironclad  controls 
that  are  contained  in  the  pending  bill, 
but  it  will  be  more  than  20  percent. 


IN- 


WITHHOLDING       T/VXES       ON 
TEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Ml'.  DIFIKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc>  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  well-reasoned,  documented 
statement  on  the  withholding  of  taxes 
on  dividends  and  interest,  prepared  by 
George  E.  Banies.  representing  the  Mid- 
west Stock  Exchange,  f.led  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  a  letter  wliich  Mr. 
Banies  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tiea.sury;  and  two  articles  on  the  same 
subject,  one  publi.she<i  in  the  Chicago 
American,  and  the  other  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  C.  Douci-AS  Dn.LON, 

Secret ary  of  the  Treo<ntry, 

Trrasury  Department .  W  jxhmgton    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sccretart  :  Almost  a  year  ago, 
on  May  23,  1961,  to  be  exact.  I  called  your 
attention  to  a  most  misleading  set  of  statis- 
tics In  the  Treasury  Department's  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  cf  Its  tax  program. 
This  concerned  the  erroneous  allegation  that 
the  4-percent  dividend  credit  and  »50  ex- 
clusion reduced  the  percentage  of  the  so- 
called  doxible  tax  only  8  percent  for  a 
low-income  Individual  8^.areholde^  while  the 
percentage  benefit  was  41  percent  for  a  high- 
income  shareholder,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tax  savings  under  the  4-percent  divi- 
dends received  credit,  dusregardlng  the  $50 
exclusion,  is  20  percent  for  dividends  received 
by  a  small  holder  and  only  4  4  percent  for  a 
person  In  the  top  Income  bracket. 

It  Is  indeed  most  dltturbing  to  see  you 
recently  reintroduce  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  the  same  set  of 
statistics  which  are  most  misleading.  There- 
fore, It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  not  fall  to 
make  an  Immediate  correction.  Also,  I  have 
been  even  more  dlsturbel  and  surprised  that 
you  have  approved  glvirg  the  impression  to 
the  Congress  and  the  pi  blic  at  large  In  your 
addresses  that  our  citlzfns  are  cheating  and 
chiseling  taxes  from  dividends  to  a  gross 
extent. 

As  you  very  well  kn  )w,  e.ich  and  every 
annual  dividend  payment  of  $10  or  more  is 
con.sclentlously  reported  to  yoti  by  corpora- 
tions (most  corporation;;  report  dividends  on 
Form  1099  regardless  cf  the  ammmt).  If 
there  Is  any  cheating  tiking  place  on  divi- 
dend payments,  you  krow  just  where  it  Is 
happening  and  have  every  facility  to  enforce 
cf)llections  with  the  information  at  hand. 
Moreover,  this  is  not  a  ^-csponsiblll'.y  or  pre- 
rogative to  be  shifted  from  Government  to 
private  enterprise. 

Representing  the  Mldjrest  Stock  Exchange. 
T  prepared  and  mailed  earlier  In  the  week 
a  rather  full  statement  on  the  impact  of 
withholding  on  dividends  and  Interest.  I 
would  appreciate  your  examining  this  state- 
ment most  carefully.    .'■.  copy  is  enclosed. 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine table  1  "Estimated  dividend  income 
of  Individuals  not  accounted  for  on  tax  re- 
turns for  1959,"  contained  in  yovir  state- 
ment of  AprU  2,  1962.  :.o  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  support 
a  dividend  gap  of  $a40  million  not  re- 
ported by  Individuals.  I  find  there  is  an  ob- 
\ious  sizable  dlscrepanry  in  this  figure  due 
to  your  underestimating  at  $880  million  the 
total  amount  of  dividends  received  by  pen- 
.sion  funds  and  other  nontaxable  organi- 
zations. For  example,  your  estimates  of 
$380  minion  dl\1dends  received  by  corporate 
pension   funds   Is    wholly    unrealistic.     The 


New  York  Stock  Excbange  rep<n-t«<l  in  Its 
1959  survey  $11.1  billion  holdlngB  of  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  listed  stockB  by  such 
nontaxable  institutions  as  of  December  31, 
1959.  Based  on  a  median  yield  of  3.8  per- 
cent for  all  New  York  Stock  Exchange  divi- 
dend paying  listings  for  1969,  the  payments 
would  be  $411.8  million,  without  any  con- 
sideration to  holdings  of  issues  traded  on 
other  exchanges,  bank.  Insurance  and  other 
over-the-counter  Issues  and  stocks  of 
privately  owned  companies. 

For  colleges,  foundations  and  other  non- 
taxable organizations,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  reported  $12.9  billion  holdings  of 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  listed  stocks  as 
of  December  31.  1959,  on  which  the  divi- 
dends would  aggregate  $490.2  million,  and 
compare  with  your  estimate  of  $500  million, 
without  any  regard  for  other  holdings  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  fact  that  these  tax- 
free  organizations  hold  substantial  amounts 
of  preferred  stocks  on  which  the  returns  are 
relatively  higher.  Also,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  shareownershlp  of  private  cor- 
porations turned  over  to  tax-free  family 
foundations. 

Inasmuch  as  only  58  percent  of  all  divi- 
dend disbursements  for  the  year  of  1959 
were  made  by  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
listed  companies,  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that 
these  nontaxable  organizations  received 
their  proportionate  share  of  other  dividend 
payments.  Therefore,  total  holdings  of 
stocks  of  these  Institutions  Is  estimated  to 
be  $41  4  billion 

100 

>  24  billion 

58 
on  which  the  gross  dividends  for  1959  would 
aggregate  approximately  $1.6  billion  based 
upon  95  p>ercent  holdings  of  common  stocks 
returning  3  8  percent  and  5  percent  of  hold- 
ings in  preferred  stocks  returning  5  1  per- 
cent. 

This  accounts  for  $720  milllou  of  the  es- 
timated unreported  dividend  gap  claimed 
by  your  office  of  $840  million.  As  I  empha- 
sized In  the  statement  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  there 
is  an  Increasing  amount  of  stocks  being 
placed  In  the  names  of  minors  which  would 
account  for  a  sizable  total  of  annual  divi- 
dends not  subject  to  tax. 

May  I  please  have  the  courtesy  of  an  early 
reply  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  my  plan  to 
file  a  supplementary  statement  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  its  members  to  this  continuing  re- 
liance on  obviously  erroneous  statistics. 
Cordially  yours. 

Gf.orge  E.  Barnes. 

CHIC.^GO,  III. 


ST\TrMKNT  OF  OeORCE  E  BaRNES,  REPRESENT- 
ING THF  Midwest  Stock  Exchange,  Filed 
With  Senate  Finance  Committee,  April 
1962 

As  a  student  of  Federal  Income  tax  legisla- 
tion for  the  past  40  years,  I  have  never  been 
so  gravely  concerned,  as  now.  over  the  pro- 
posal to  withhold  taxes  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends under  chapter  25  of  H.R.  10650,  for  the 
reason  that  it  Is  an  open  Invitation  to 
fraud— corporate  and  Individual — would  im- 
pose completely  needless  hardships  on  peo- 
ple who  can  least  afford  them,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  shrink  net  revenues  to  the 
Govenunent  than  to  Increase  them. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
file  this  statement.  It  Is  based  upon  long 
experience  In  preparation  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns, filing  hundreds  of  claims,  and  dealing 
with  customers  in  the  banking  and  Invest- 
ment business  and  also  serving  on  National 
and  State  tax  committees.  For  the  record,  I 
am  senior  partner  of  Wayne  Hummer  &  Co., 
Chicago,  past  chairman  of  the  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange  and  a  working  director  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Sub- 
urban   Trust    Sz    Savings    B.nnk.    Oak    Park. 


HI. — and  I  might  add  that  my  views  have  the 
support  of  my  bank,  as  weU  as  the  Midwest 
Stock  Exchange. 

For  your  Information,  my  first  studies  of 
Federal  Income  taxes  were  Initiated  In  1918 
when  I  prepared  up  to  1,000  Individual  re- 
turns as  a  public  service  in  behalf  of  the 
banking  InstltuUou  which  I  served  as  audi- 
tor. For  a  number  of  years,  the  Chicago 
collector  of  internal  revenue  annually  ac- 
knowledged by  letter  my  service  to  a  com- 
munity of  25.000.  then  without  Internal 
Revenue  agents  to  help  the  taxpayers. 

I  still  prepare  from  75  to  100  returns  each 
year  for  friends  and  business  acquaintances, 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  regulations 
and  to  be  generally  helpful  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  and  complicated  field. 

It  has  also  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  Congress  has  adopted,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  tax  proposals  that  I  sub- 
mitted, which  the  record  will  Indicate.  I 
mention  my  personal  interest  and  experience 
In  Federal  tax  matters  for  the  reskson  that 
only  this  past  week,  I  had  an  experience 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
vitally  concerns  the  subject  at  hand  In  con- 
nection with  examination  and  audit  of  a 
1960  Individual  tax  return  which  I  prepared. 

In  a  return  which  reported  $31,700.85  in 
dividend  Income,  the  examining  agent  had 
no  1099  information  retiorns  to  audit  the 
dividend  Items,  numbering  65.  Individual 
dividend  payments  ranged  from  76  cents  to 
$4,151.25.  He  asked  the  taxpayer  to  pro- 
duce any  copies  tliat  had  been  saved  by  him 
from  the  Individual  companies.  Further,  I 
cannot  recall  any  time  In  the  past  5  years 
an  examining  agent  having  before  him  for 
audit  purposes  forms  1099,  regularly  fur- 
nished the  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  great 
expense  by  cori>orations  and  others. 

In  the  reporting  of  dividends  and  Inter- 
est, which  all  companies  so  cooperatively 
carry  out.  v.e  already  have  an  effective  means 
and  basis  U)  collect  taxes.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mlssiuner  of  Internal  Revenue  Is  taking  steps 
to  provide  Improved  audit  procedures  through 
computer  data  processing,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  it  extended  to  Interest  payments  be- 
low $600. 

May  I  make  very  clear  to  you  that  since 
the  end  of  World  "War  II,  because  of  what 
amounts  to  continuance  of  an  excess  profits 
tax  AS  high  as  91  percent  on  indlvldtial  In- 
comes ( although  the  corporate  excess  profits 
tax  was  repealed).  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
parents  to  make  periodic  gifts  to  chUdren 
and  grandchildren,  tx)  lower  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  Income  and  estate  taxes.  This  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  passage,  by  every 
State  of  the  Union,  of  a  "Gifts  to  Minors 
Act,"  making  it  easier  for  parents  to  make 
gifts  of  securities  and  cash. 

But  even  prior  to  this  innovation,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  transfers  were  made 
to  children  in  the  form  of  savings  accounts 
and  securities,  to  ease  the  tax  burden  and 
make  a  better  education  available.  If  the 
facts  were  known,  a  good  portion  of  unac- 
counted for  Interest  and  dividends  claimed 
by  the  Treasury  would  not  be  subject  to 
Income  taxes,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  yon 
that  one  of  our  clients  recently  transferred 
about  $3,000  In  stock  to  each  of  21  grand- 
children and  five  children.  Incidentally,  this 
category  alone  would  create  a  vast  number 
of  taxpayers  to  whom  the  Government  would 
be  obliged  to  make  refunds  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation 

There  are  tmdoubtedly  Illegal  or  suspect 
sources  which  fall  Ui  report  certain  dividend 
and  Interest  Income.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate 
businesses  and  professions  generally  report 
these  Items  very  conscientiously. 

The  Treasury's  estimate  that  there  is  a 
91  percent  compliance  of  dividend  reporting 
in  income  tax  returns  is  highly  credible,  and 
when  the  tremendous  volume  of  dividend 
pfiVments   to  elderly  people  and   minors  nut 
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subject  to  Income  taxes  la  conaldered.  this 
Is  a  remarkable  percentage,  probably  wltbout 
eq-ial  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Now  I  would  like  to  list  what  appear  to 
be.  from  my  experience,  the  basic  faults  at 
the   withholding   provUlon  of   HJR.    10660. 

Basic  faults  of  Interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding under  chapter  25  of  H.R.  10650: 

Basic  fault  No.  1:  Unjustified  overwith- 
holdlng  of  taxes. 

Ba.slc  fault  No.  2:  InefBclency.  waste,  and 
duplication  Imposed  upon  Oovemment.  busi- 
ness, and  taxpayers  to  administer  withhold- 
ing 

Basic  fault  No.  3:  A  large  segment  of  In- 
terest payments  not  covered  by  withhold- 
ing. 

Basic  fault  No.  4:  Impractlcally  and  com- 
plication would  cause  a  multiplication  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  serious  Interrup- 
tion In  operations  of  our  security  markets. 

Basic  fault  No.  1:  Unjustified  overwith- 
holdlng  of  taxes. 

From  my  long  experience  In  dealing  with 
small  stockholders  and  savings  depcwltors,  I 
am  confident  a  large  portion  of  the  unjustly 
withheld  taxes  under  the  legislation  would 
not  be  recovered,  because  of  either  Ignorance 
or  fear  of  making  out  a  claim  for  refund  In- 
correctly, or  belief  that  It  would  cost  more 
In  time  than  the  refund  Is  worth.  This  is 
something  to  fear,  Inasmuch  as  It  has  been 
estimated  that  8  million  stockholders  would 
be  subject  to  overwlthholdlng  and  the  Im- 
pact would  fall  most  severely  on  those  who 
can  least  afford  It  for  these  reasons: 

Interest  on  savings  accounts:  The  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  took  a  sample  sxirvey 
last  year  of  300  conunerclal  banks,  which  In- 
dicated a  very  large  concentration  of  small 
savings  accounts.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
from  this  survey  that  two-thirds  of  the  sav- 
ings accounts  In  the  reporting  banks  paid 
less  than  $15  In  annual  Interest.  Still  an- 
other 15  percent  paid  annual  Interest  from 
915  to  $45.  If  you  will  project  this  sampling 
to  the  52  million  savings  accounts  In  the 
Nation,  there  are  close  to  35  million  savings 
accounts  in  commercial  banks  alone  earn- 
ing Interest  of  less  than  $15  a  year.  Need 
any  more  be  said  that  this  legislation  would 
unjustly  deprive  thrifty  people  of  their  full 
earnings  on  their  savings  and  result  In  un- 
told losses  and  Inconveniences?  It  Is  highly 
questionable  whether  most  of  these  people 
would  bother  about  refunds,  and — by  not 
doing  so — they  would  Incur  losses. 

Dividends  on  stocks:  A  20-percent  with- 
holding rate  Is  substantially  more  than  the 
actual  tax  for  the  average  shareholders  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  proposed  plan  does  not  consider  the 
$50  annual  dividend  exclusion.  For  example, 
25  percent  of  the  shareholders  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  receive  less  than  $50 
annually,  and  50  percent  of  all  these  share- 
holders would  be  Ineligible  for  quarterly  re- 
funds and  would  have  to  wait  up  to  a  year  to 
get  their  money  back. 

2.  There  Is  no  allowance  made  for  the  4- 
percent  dividend  credit  to  Individuals,  which 
reduces  the  effective  rate  from  20  to  16  per- 
cent. 

3  There  Is  no  provision  for  the  85-percent 
dividend  credit  on  dividends  received  by  an- 
other corporation.  In  other  words,  20  per- 
cent would  be  withheld  on  dividends  to  other 
corporations,  compared  to  an  actual  tax 
liability  of  7.6  percent  on  large  corporations 
in  the  52-percent  bracket,  and  only  4.5  per- 
cent for  the  small  corporations  paying  a  30- 
percent  rate. 

4  The  proposal  to  withhold  on  dividends 
and  Interest  has  been  confused  with  wage 
and  salary  withholding,  where  proper  allow- 
ances are  made  for  marital,  dependent,  and 
medical  deductions  as  well  as  age  and  retire- 
ment Income  credits.  Even  in  the  case  of 
prolonged  Illness,  wage  withholding  pay- 
ments cease  on  the  first  $100  weekly  com- 
pensation. 


5.  Tax-exempt  organizations — such  as 
churches,  youth  and  character  building 
agencies,  welfare  agencies,  universities,  cor- 
porate and  union  pension  funds — may  not 
claim  exemption  from  dividend  withholding 
under  the  plan.  In  other  words,  these  or- 
ganizations would  be  obliged  to  loan  money 
to  the  Government  without  interest  return 
each  year  by  having  20  percent  of  their  pay- 
ments retained  by  paying  corporations. 
These  organizations,  which  operate  on  close 
budgets  mainly  from  contributions  and  In- 
come from  their  Investments,  can  111  afford  to 
have  their  Income  reduced.  Yotir  attention 
Is  called  to  the  fact  that  8.7  percent  of  all 
ownership  In  publicly  owned  corporations 
is  held  by  tax-exempt  organizations,  such  as 
not-for-profit  Institutions  and  corporate 
pension  funds. 

6.  The  20-i>ercent  withholding  rate  is  un- 
realistic and  is  not  geared  to  the  actual  lia- 
bility of  taxpayers  of  all  types  or  a  reasonable 
approximation  thereof.  For  example,  a  per- 
son receiving  $5,500,  and  claiming  the  stand- 
ard deduction,  would  have  a  total  tax  liabil- 
ity of  only  $800.  compared  to  withholding  of 
$1,100.  Retired  taxpayers  with  extra  medical 
deductions  would  be  very  adversely  affected 

7.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  Institutions  receiving  a  high  por- 
tion of  their  gross  Income  from  Government 
and  corporate  bond  interest  seldom  retain 
20  percent  of  their  gross  income  after  oper- 
ating expenses.  Consequently,  they  would 
be  subject  to  a  larger  withholding  than  they 
could  absorb  (after  credits  for  wage  with- 
holding and  social  security  taxes),  without 
impairment  of  working  funds,  and  liquidity 
would  thereby  be  vitally  affected 

Basic  fault  No.  2:  Inefficiency,  higher  costs, 
waste,  and  duplication  imposed  upon  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  taxpayers  m  order 
to   administer    withholding. 

The  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  Government 
would  have  no  evidence  or  receipt  for  pay- 
ments, which  would  result  in  total  confu- 
sion. There  would  be  required  extensive  and 
costly  investigations  and  audits  on  the  part 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  all  payers 
of  interest  and  dividends  to  verify  amounts 
not  withheld,  as  well  as  records  of  corpora- 
tions and  banks  to  verify  validity  of  millions 
of  claims.  Therefore,  the  plan  contains 
many  possibilities  for  loss  to  the  Treasury 
due  to  InefRclency  and  or  fraud  on  the  part 
of  payers  of  Interest  and  dividends  Recipi- 
ents could  well  have  a  feeling  of  distrust.  In 
the  absence  of  any  assurance  or  notification 
that  tax  payments  were  made.  It  is  claimed 
that  It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  person 
to  receive  a  refund  by  merely  filling  out  a 
postcard  or  form  and  sending  it  to  Uncle 
Sam.  This  statement  is  Irresponsible,  inas- 
much as  all  cases  where  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  no  record  of  income-tax  fil- 
ings or  payments  would  require  a  special 
investigation  before  the  claim  could  be  paid 
Otherwise,  It  would  be  the  same  as  giving  the 
public  a  blank  check  to  draw  on  the  Gtivern- 
ment,  which  Irresponsible  people  could  abuse 
without  detection,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  be  impossible  under  the  proposal  to 
support  claims  with  any  individual  records 
of  amounts  withheld.  This  Is  the  complete 
answer  to  quick  refund  advocates. 

It  would  present  a  colossal  problem  for 
banks  and  savings  institutions  Uj  determine 
the  tax  status  of  each  depositor,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  would  invade  the  private  af- 
fairs of  citizens  and  shift  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  tax  collections  from  Gov- 
ernment to  private  institutions.  Eventually, 
these  added  administrative  costs  would  be 
paid  by  the  thrifty.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
very  minimum  out-of-pocket  expenses  of 
the  bank  that  I  represent,  to  administer  the 
withholding  program,  would  be  $1  per  ac- 
count. The  postage  on  one  mailing  and  re- 
turn to  12,000  depositors,  carrying  savings 
balances  aggregating  $17,436,408.  would  be 
about  equal   to  the  total  annual  CDinpensa- 


tlon  provided  of  about  10  cents  per  account— 
for  the  privilege  of  holding  funds  tempo- 
rarily. It  Is  calculated  that  indirect  super- 
visory costs  to  the  bank  for  administering 
the  prognun  would  also  be  substantial.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  adequate  compensation 
representations  made  by  the  Treasury. 

Reporting  of  Income  on  form  1099  by  cor- 
porations and  Individual  payers  of  Interest 
and  dividends  provides  the  best  means  to 
Insure  maximum  enforcement  at  minimum 
costs  and  confusion  to  business  and  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  the  outer  limit  of  re- 
sponsibility by  business  should  be  confined 
to  providing  regular  informational  reports 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  You  will 
always  find  that  business  firms  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  The  recent  Introduction  of 
computer  data  processing  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  to  achieve  more 
efficient  audits  and  enforcement.  Is  most 
welcome  In  this  connection.  Withholding 
would  only  add  waste  and  duplication  to 
this  efficient  effort. 

Basic  fault  No.  3:  A  large  segment  of  in- 
terest payments  Is  not  covered  by  withhold- 
ing. 

There  is  no  withholding  of  Interest  on 
mortgiiges  and  private  loans.  This  repre- 
sents a  much  larger  amount  than  Interest 
payments  on  corporate  bonds.  The  effect  of 
withholding  on  owners  of  corporate  and 
Government  bonds  would  be  to  discriminate 
against  them  In  favor  of  private  lenders. 
This  would  force  tax-exempt  organizations 
and  many  individuals  not  subject  to  tax  Into 
other  forms  of  investment  that  may  not  be 
so  desirable  or  liquid.  There  could  be  a 
pronounced  and  adverse  effect  on  the  Treas- 
ury's savings  bond  program. 

Basic  fault  No.  4:  Impractlcallty  and  com- 
plication would  cause  a  multiplication  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  serious  Interrup- 
tion in  operations  of  our  security  markets. 

The  problems  of  banks,  trust  companies 
and  investment  firms  resulting  from  elim- 
ination or  curtailment  of  use  of  shares  in 
the  names  of  a  nominee,  or  what  are  known 
as  'street  certificates",  would  be  staggering, 
since  no  exception  Is  made  and  the  full  20 
percent  Is  withheld  under  this  legislation 
As  an  example,  banks  and  brokers  acting 
as  nominee  usually  receive  one  check  from 
each  corporation  for  a  dividend  payment, 
and  the  Individual  accounts  are  credited 
with  the  proceeds  as  the  ownership  appears, 
largely  by  automatic  computers.  If  arbi- 
trary withholdings  are  made.  Irrespective  of 
the  tax  status  of  Individual  accounts.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  register  each  certifi- 
cate in  the  owner's  name  and  process  a  mul- 
titude of  additional  items  and  checks  by 
manual  operations.  'With  added  costs  to 
both  banks  and  investment  dealers  occa- 
sioned by  tax  withholding,  there  would  be 
no  alternative  than  to  increase  service 
and  or  commission  costs  to  offset  the 
burden. 

Street  certificates  in  many  respects  are 
the  same  to  investment  dealers  and  brokers 
as  currency  is  to  banks.  Just  as  banks  use 
currency  to  make  change,  so  do  street  cer- 
tificates' facilitate  transfers  and  deliveries  of 
securities  to  customers  or  brokers  and  in- 
vestment dealers.  Also,  it  is  not  generally 
appreciated  that  street  certificates,  or  nomi- 
nee holdings,  are  used  dally  to  make  deliv- 
eries and  settlements  where  security  items 
of  the  seller  do  not  reach  the  stock  exchange 
clearing  corporations  on  the  contract  date 
for  one  reason  or  another,  because  of  dis- 
tance or  delays.  There  are  also  dally  In- 
stances of  street  certificate  substitutions  for 
"not  good  delivery"  items,  comprising  cer- 
tificates in  the  names  of  corporations,  trus- 
tees, estates  and  other  nonnegotiable  form 
to  expedite  and  facilitate  dally  settlements 
between  buyer's  and  seller's  broker.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  market  machin- 
ery would  be  seriously  clogged  and  Impeded 
in  case  street  certificates  were  eliminated  or 
curtailed. 
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Under  the  proposal,  all  Government  bond 
(excluding  series  E  bonds)  and  corporate 
bond  interest  paymerits  would  be  subject 
to  20  percent  wlthholling,  with  no  excep- 
tions for  Individual  and  taxable  corporate 
investors.  This  meani.  that  In  the  case  of 
bond  transactions.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  buyer  to  wlthhoia  from  the  seller  20 
percent  of  any  accrued  Interest  to  date  of 
sale,  since  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  20 
percent  of  the  full  coiijjon  or  payment  on  the 
next  Interest  date. 

rills  would  Impose  many  problems  for 
bond  dealers  and  banks.  Investors  would 
tend  to  delay  transactions  until  the  exact 
semiannual  or  annual  Interest  paj-ment  date 
and  create  an  accumulation  of  transactions 
with  which  banks  and  dealers  In  bonds  could 
not  cope. 

It  should  be  obvioui  that  these  withhold- 
ing provisions  would  cause  serious  interrup- 
tions and  Instability  of  normal  market  op- 
erations In  our  bond  markets.  Even  some 
taxable  organizations  such  as  banks  and 
other  large  bond  Investors  would  wish  to 
avoid  overpayment  ot  taxes  by  acquiring 
bonds  between  semiannual  interest  dates. 
Bond  transactions  would  be  further  compli- 
cated whenever  the  teller  is  a  tax-exempt 
organization,  such  as  a  church,  school  or 
chitritable  organlzatlo:i.  Inasmuch  as  buyers 
would  object  to  maklr.g  an  outlay  of  20  per- 
cent withholding  tax  on  the  full  coupon 
when  collected.  For  etample,  purchase  from 
a  tax-exempt  organization  of  $100,000  par 
value  U.S.  Treasury  4-percent  bonds  5  days 
before  the  Interest  would  mean  the  buyer 
would  pay  the  seller  accrued  Interest  of 
$1,956.04.  but  would  collect  only  $1,600 
< $2,000  less  20  percent)  on  the  Interest  date, 
and  would  thus  be  required  to  resort  to 
claims  to  recover  the    unds. 

Conclusion:  I  could  continue  at  length  In 
regard  to  other  comp.lcatlons  and  taxpayer 
problems  to  support  opposition  to  with- 
holding provisions  of  HR  10650  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  argument  with 
the  basic  premise  thf.t  each  citizen  should 
carry  his  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  On  that  premise,  a  minority 
of  earlier  witnesses  have  argued — with  com- 
plete sincerity  I  am  sure — that  withholding 
of  dividend  and  Interest  Income  Is  a  de- 
sirable step  toward  tax  equality. 

Such  witnesses,  however  well  meaning,  ob- 
viously have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  implications  of  the  pending  withhold- 
ing proposal,  or  they  fail  to  grasp  Its  de- 
structive potential.  On  balance.  I  believe 
that  the  principle  as  proposed  is  demonstra- 
bly Inequitable,  administratively  Impractical 
and  wholly  undesirable.  Brlefiy  and  bluntly, 
its  enactment  would  not  encourage  tax 
equality.  But  It  would  take  us  deep  Into 
the  area  of  discriminatory  self-defeating 
taxation  In  Its  most  virulent  form  with  con- 
sequent and  p>crhaps  crippling  impairment 
of  and  re8i>ect  for  our  entire  basic  revenue 
collecting  processes. 


I  From    Chicago's   American.  May    1.    19621 

That  $840  Milliow  Dividend  Tax  Gap  Is 
Called    Phont 

(By  Hal  Thompson) 

Congress  Is  being  kidded  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  Into  believing  that  a 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  dividend 
payments  Is  necessary  to  collect  $840  million 
in  unreported  dividend  taxes.  Tliis  charge 
was  made  by  George  E.  Barnes,  senior  part- 
ner of  Wayne  Htmamer  &  Co..  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange. 

In  a  press  conference  held  In  the  board  of 
g  -vernors'  room  of  the  Midwest  Exchange, 
Barnes  labeled  the  contention  of  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  that  $840  million  In  dividend 
taxes  are  going  uncollected  as  tjelng  based 
on  erroneous  Information.  In  fact  he  main- 
tains that  no  gap  exists  between  actual  divi- 
dend tax  payments  and  the  sxim  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  Is  due  the  Government. 


The  $840  million  figure  which  the  Secretary 
Infers  the  Government  is  being  cheated  out 
of  annually  in  the  nonpajrment  of  taxes  on 
dividends  actually  represents  nontaxable  In- 
come, Barnes  stated. 

DIFFERENT     TOTALS 

Which  Incomes  are  nontaxable?  Barnes 
pointed  out  that  groups  which  fall  in  this 
category  Include  pension  funds,  churches, 
foundations,  colleges,  and  welfare  funds. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Barnes  revealed 
he  had  advised  the  Treasury  Secretary  In  a 
letter  he  was  placing  In  the  malls,  such  non- 
taxable Income  really  amounts  to  around 
$902  million  annually  and  not  the  $840  mil- 
lion figure. 

The  former  Midwest  Exchange  chairman 
presented  statistics  based  on  a  1959  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  svirvey  In  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  Treasury  Secretary  was 
using  grossly  misleading  and  erroneous  sta- 
tistics in  his  efforts  to  obtain  congressional 
approval  of  the  proposed  20-percent  with- 
holding   tax    on    dividends    and    Interest. 

This  survey  showed  that  nontaxable  or- 
ganizations held  $24  billion  of  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  stocks  In  1959.  Of  this  total 
$11,100  million  was  held  by  corporate  pen- 
sion funds  and  $12,900  million  was  held  by 
college,  religious,  and  welfare  funds. 

Based  on  a  3  8  percent  median  yield,  such 
Investments  should  have  netted  corporate 
funds  that  year  $411,800,000  In  dividend  In- 
come and  the  second  group  of  nontaxable 
organizations  $490,200,000  In  dividend  In- 
come. Thus  the  total  nontaxable  dividend 
Income  was' $902  million,  a  sum  which,  of 
course,  the  Government  has  no  tax  claims 
to 

Barnes  also  presented  other  data  tending 
to  prove  that  the  Government  was  presently 
collecting  most  of  Its  taxes  on  dividend  In- 
come. He  pointed  out  that  in  1959  5.948.378 
dividend  taxpayers  reported  dividend  in- 
come: of  this  total  781.696  paid  no  taxes  be- 
cause their  total   Income  was   too  low. 

accurate    figure 

Now  In  1959.  6  million  we'd  say  was  a 
fairly  accurate  figure  for  the  total  number 
of  individual  stockholders  in  this  country 
The  fact  that  all  of  them  reported  dividend 
Income  and  most  paid  taxes  on  It  we  submit 
Is  pretty  good  proof  that  oiu-  present  system 
of  collecting  such  taxes  Is  working  rather 
effectively. 

Barnes'  statistical  attack  on  the  Treasury's 
logic  in  this  issue  we  bellrve  shoots  It  full 
of  holes. 

If  there  Is  no  $840  million  shortage  In 
taxes  as  the  Secretary  alleges  then  why  is  a 
withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  Interest 
necessary  and  "in  the  public  Interest "  at 
this  time? 

Before  the  Senate  finally  acts  on  this 
measure  which  already  has  p.assed  the  House 
we  suggest  that  it  look  carefully  Into 
Barnes'  allegations 

To  this  columnist  thev  seem  irrefutable 


(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  May  2.  1962] 
Catching  the  Tax  Cheats 

Proponents  of  withholding  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest  have  been  nailed  on 
one  misrepresentation  and  accused,  very 
plausibly,  of  another.  The  agent  for  this 
was  George  E  Barnes.  Chicago  broker,  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  original  administration  bill  was 
amended  to  permit  exemptions  from  with- 
holdings upon  the  filing  of  an  affidavit  that 
no  tax  would  be  owed.  This  was  represented 
as  the  cure  for  the  charge  that  many  widows 
and  elderly  couples,  although  owing  no  taxes 
on  such  income,  would  have  to  wait  a  year 
to  recover  money  withheld. 

Mr.  Barnes  points  out  that  the  real  prob- 
lem of  overwlthholdlng  would  remain. 
Among  numerous  examples,  he  cited  the 
case  of  a  retired  couple  whose  Income  is 
$6,000  a  year.     Their  taxes  would  be   $600, 


but  $1,200  would  be  withheld.  The  figurea 
show  that  for  any  Income  up  to  $19,000  a 
year  from  such  sources,  withholding  would 
be  greater  than  taxes  owed. 

The  basis  for  the  effort  to  withhold  taxes 
on  dividends  and  Interest  is  the  estimate 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  that 
$840  million  In  dividends  is  unreported  and 
therefore  untaxed  each  year.  Mr.  Barnes 
cites  a  1959  study  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  showing  that  tax-exempt  institu- 
tions— colleges,  pension  funds,  and  the  like — 
owned  securities  worth  $24  billion  listed  on 
that   exchange  alone. 

This  sum  would  yield  about  $900  million 
in  dividends,  fully  accounting  for  the  gap 
reported  by  Secretary   Dillon. 

If  one  Is  reluctant  to  conclude  that  a 
Cabinet  officer  would  attempt  to  bolster  his 
case  with  phony  statistics,  he  might  recall 
the  case  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  in 
the  recent  steel  Imbroglio  President  Ken- 
nedy solemnly  announced  that  Mr  McNa- 
mara had  calculated  that  a  3.5-percent  boost 
in  steel  prices  would  cost  the  Defense  De- 
partment a  billion  dollars  »  year.  Since  the 
Defense  Department  spends  about  $35  billion 
a  year  for  material,  the  figure  was  obviously 
reached  by  applying  3  5  percent  across  the 
board 

The  Department,  however,  buys  uniforms 
and  paper  rubber  and  aluminum,  and  thou- 
.sands  of  other  things  not  made  of  steel. 
The  estimate  emerges  as  the  wildest  exag- 
geration. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  hardship  that  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest 
would  impose  on  people,  as  well  as  the 
gigantic  and  expensive  chore  that  It  would 
impose  upon  business  and  financial  Insti- 
tutions Unless  the  fact  of  extensive  tax 
cheating  can  be  demonstrated  conclusively, 
the  case  for  withholding  collapses  Right 
now.  that  seems  to  be  the  situation. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware  Mr. 
President,  in  today's  Washington  News 
there  appears  an  article  entitled  "Mar- 
shall Killer  Hunied  in  Texas."  It  deals 
with  the  diflSculty  the  attorney  general 
of  Texas  is  having  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Attorney  General  Kennedy  in 
connection  with  a  certain  175-page  re- 
port on  the  Estes  case.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  said  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  furnish  portions  of  the  report  but 
that  it  could  not  furnish  all  of  it.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  furnishing  the 
report  in  its  entirety  to  the  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate. 

They  are  right  in  furnishing  it  to  the 
Senate.  However,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  not  co- 
operate fully  with  the  attorney  general 
of  Texas,  who  has  done  excellent  work 
in  the  case.  If  there  is  anything  in  that 
report  which  would  help  establish  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
death  of  Mr.  Marshall  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  with  the  State  authorities. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  report  or 
any  other  information  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  on  Mr.  Marshall's  activities 
should  be  withheld  from  the  State  of 
Texas.  This  case  is  already  cloudy 
enough.  I  hope  the  Justice  and  Agri- 
culture Departments  will  reverse  their 
decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Battle  Forecast  Over  Estes  Report — Mar- 
shall Killer  Httkted  in  Texas 
Franklin.  Tex.,  May  25.— Texas  Rangers 
and  local  law  enrorcement  officers  today 
searched  for  the  person  who  may  have  killed 
the  man  who  was  Investigating  BiUle  Sol 
Botes. 

A  medical  examiner's  report  said  Henry 
H.  Marshall,  who  was  looking  into  Estes' 
cotton  allotments  deals,  probably  was 
murdered.  But  the  report  left  a  slight 
possibility  Mr.  Marshall  committed  suicide. 
State  officials  investigating  Mr.  Marshall's 
death  were  unhappy  today  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment refused  to  turn  ove.-  a  complete 
copy  of  a  175-page  report  on  Estes'  activities. 
The  Justice  Department  said  portions 
dealing  solely  with  Mr.  Marshall  could  be 
turned  over,  but  not  the  complete  report. 

The  grand  Jury  Investigating  his  death 
would  prefer  to  see  the  whole  file  and  make 
Its  own  decisions  as  to  what  is  material. 
State  Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  said. 

Mr.  Marshall,  an  Agriculture  Department 
employee  found  dead  near  Franklin  last 
June,  had  been  shot  five  times  with  a  .22- 
caliber  bolt-action  rifle. 

Members  of  Mr.  Marshall's  family  were 
Incensed  when  yesterday's  medical  repo  t 
left  the  door  open  to  suicide. 

A  Robertson  County  grand  Jury  has  been 
in  session  since  Monday  to  hear  evidence 
about  Mr.  Marshall's  death.  It  recessed  yes- 
terday until  Monday  just  before  the  medi- 
cal verdict  was  returned. 

On  October  27.  a  repo  t  on  cotton  manip- 
ulations In  Texas  was  written  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  included 
Estes'  activities  and  Mr.  Marshall  con- 
tributed some  information  to  it. 

Local  authorities  asked  for  a  copy  but  the 
U.S.  district  attorney  In  Dallas,  acting  as 
legal  agent  for  the  Agriculture  Department. 
said  yesterday  he  would  not  submit  the  full 
report.  He  offered  to  provide  excerpt.":,  clfllm- 
Ing  Federal  privilege  against  a  State  sub- 
pena. 

This  may  start  a  long  fight  through  Fed- 
eral courts.  Suite  authorities  are  especially 
unhappy  because  Ag  Iculture  Secretary  Or- 
vllle  Freeman  said  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  Bates'  activities  was  difficult  because  Mr. 
Marshall  took  so  many  secrets  with  him 
when  he  was  murdered  or  took  his  own  life. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3225)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  can  be 
simply  stated.  It  strikes  out  the  en- 
tirety of  title  I  of  the  pending  bill. 

Title  I,  or  the  land-use  adjustment 
section  of  S.  3225.  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  three  different  acts  for 
the  development  of  recreational  facil- 
ities. This  is  at  best  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  agriculture  in  that  it  anticipates 


the  retirement  of  land  in  rural  areas. 
However,  it  has  no  place  in  an  omnibus 
farm  bill  of  this  type.  The  construction 
or  development  of  such  recreational  fa- 
cilities as  is  contemplated  are  no  more 
than  public  works  projects  and  should 
be  considered  as  such. 

The  full  cost  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  title  I  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  enter  into  long- 
term  agreements,  up  to  15  years.  Ap- 
propriations for  section  101  are  limited 
to  $10  million  per  year,  but  there  are 
no  effective  limits  for  either  section  102 
or  section  103.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
condition  of  our  Nation's  flnnnces.  the 
expenditure  of  an  undetermined  amount 
of  money  on  the  pretense  of  developing 
recreational  facilities  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wi.se 
to  enter  into  this  lcng-ran:'e  program 
at  this  time. 

Section  101  completely  eliminates  the 
provision  for  State  plans  under  the  Soil 
Conser\-ation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  It  nationalizes  the  program  and 
places  it  on  a  peimanent  rather  than  a 
temporary  basi.s.  I  think  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  completely  eliminate  any  refer- 
ence to  State  plans  and  turn  over  com- 
plete authority  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  Presid'ut,  the  recreational  facili- 
ties developed  under  the  provi.sion.s  of 
this  title  would,  therefore,  be  subject  to 
strict  national  regulation  and  control. 
The  funds  provided  could  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
To  that  extent,  the  will  of  the  National 
Government  would  take  precedence  over 
customs  and  practices  of  the  aixa  where 
the  facility  was  established.  Without  a 
doubt,  funds  would  be  withheld  in  the 
South,  unless  a  policy  of  mandatory  in- 
tegration in  these  recreation  areas  were 
established. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
th?  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  THURxMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  E.-XSTLAND.  I.s  it  not  ti'ue  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  un- 
able to  induce  the  South  to  accept  racial 
integration,  and  that  this  provision  is  an 
attempt,  by  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  to 
bring  about  intf^grated  swimming  pools, 
dance  halls,  motels,  golf  links,  and  other 
recreational  facilities? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  eminently  correct.  Later 
in  my  talk.  I  shall  discuss  that  point. 
I  predict  that  this  provision  will  be 
used  as  one  further  economic  tool  to 
coerce  the  South  into  conforming  to  the 
wishes  of  the  bureaucratic  setup  here  in 
Washington.  Judging  from  the  recent 
announcement  with  regard  to  the  funds 
under  the  impacted  areas  legislation,  it 
is  certain  that  this  policy  of  forced  inte- 
gration will  be  pursued  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Every  con- 
ceivable method  has  been  used  in  the 
past  to  deprive  the  South  of  their  right 
of  freedom  of  choice,  and  it  will  be  no 
different  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
if  it  is  enacted  into  law.  It  will  mean 
that  unless  the  people  of  the  South  cater 
to  the  wishes  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  funds  authorized  under  this 
act,  and  a  portion  of  which  the  people  of 


the  South  provide  with  their  own  tax 
money,  will  be  withheld  from  them. 

During  the  discussion  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  on  Monday,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  re- 
viewed the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Some  ixjints  were  developed  in  such 
colloquy  that  I  am  sure  are  not  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  and  which  I  believe 
warrant  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ators. 

Tlic  Senator  from  Mis.si.s.sippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  inquired  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  : 

Is  it  true  that  under  this  title  recreational 
facilities.  Including  motels,  golf  courses, 
swimming  pools,  and  dance  halls  will  be 
finnnced  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  be  used 
by  the  public"' 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  I  said  he  was  not  sure  about  dance 
halls,  but  that  certainly  the  answer  to 
the  question  was  that  such  recreational 
developments  would  be  available  for  pub- 
lic use. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
provided  that  the  questions  he  asks  and 
th.e  time  he  takes  will  be  charged  to  his 
Side,  not  to  mine. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  leg- 
islative history  concerning  this  subject? 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  E.\STL\r.D].  the  Senator 
fiom  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland],  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont   I  Mr.  Aiken]? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  simply  stat- 
ing what  has  occurred  in  the  colloquy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  de- 
bate. 

To  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
meant  integration  of  recreational  facili- 
ties, tile  Senator  from  Vermont  said: 

They  certainly  ought  to  be.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention that  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  people  at  all  in  any  public  rec- 
reational facilities  where  Federal  money  Is 
Involved. 

Later  on  during  the  discu.ssion  of  title 
I  a  similar  colloquy  occurred  between 
Senators   Eastland   and   Holland. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
l.\nd]  expre.s.sed  the  view  that  there 
could  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  the 
intci'pretation  made  by  Senator  Aiken 
in  this  respect. 

I  say  to  Senators  in  all  sincerity  that 
no  matter  what  their  views  may  be  with 
respect  to  the  social  intermingling  of  the 
races,  we  need  to  move  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously in  this  whole  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina liave  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  additional  time  as 
may  be  necessary.  I  shall  probably  not 
require  more  than  1  or  2  additional 
minutes. 

We  need  to  move  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly so  as  to  avoid  the  conflict  and  ex- 
asperation of  people  that  this  issue  is 
arousing. 


Equal  economic  opp>ortumty  is  one 
thing.  An  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational advancement  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

But  this  proposal  obviously  goes  be- 
yond this.  It  compels  social  inter- 
mingling in  public  recreational  facilities, 
irrespective  of  local  views,  customs,  and 
traditions. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  back  care- 
lessly into  this  field.  We  should  give 
it  piiident  consideration. 

We  should  not  let  this  proposal,  which 
on  Its  face  does  not  appear  to  involve 
this  whole  explosive  and  controversial 
issue,  go  into  effect  not  knowing  what 
we  are  doing  or  what  the  full  implica- 
tion of  our  actions  may  be. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  unwise, 
precipitate  action  for  us  to  enact  title 
I  of  the  bill,  a  bill  that  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  agricultural  matters,  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  opening  the  door 
to  consequences  that  have  not  been  ex- 
plored, discussed,  or  adequately  reviewed 
by  any  of  us. 

For  this  reason  we  are  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Title  I  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
bill.  The  question  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  financing  recreational  facilities 
is  one  that  need  not  be  dealt  with  at 
this  time.  The  deletion  of  the  title  will 
not  affect  the  design  or  major  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  If  any  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment, time  can  be  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  regret  that  the  amendment  has  been 
offered,  because  I  consider  title  I  a  very 
important  section  of  the  bill.  As  all 
of  us  know,  the  national  park  system 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Every  reservoir  that  is  built 
anywhere  in  the  country  serves  the 
people  'well  by  providing  recreation. 

Title  I  extends  the  ACP  program  as 
a  national  program,  provides  for  diver- 
sion by  individual  farmers  of  cropland  to 
recreation  and  conservation :  provides  for 
loans,  and  I  emphasize  "loans."  to  local 
government  bodies  for  land  utilization 
projects;  and  provides  for  assistance  to 
local  watershed  project  sponsors  in  pro- 
viding public  recreation. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  committee, 
the  most  serious  objection  raised  to  title 
I  was  that  the  Government  had  been 
given  authority  to  purchase  land, 
whether  it  was  marginal  land  or  any 
other  kind  of  land,  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  committee  has  deleted  all  of 
that  language.  The  management  of  the 
recreational  facilities  will  be  placed 
strictly  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities — of  State  and  municipal  or- 
ganizations. 

Particularly  will  the  program  be  good 
for  the  watershed  areas  throughout  the 
country,  where  the  Federal  Government 
builds  small  dams.  Such  dams  are  built 
wherever  it  is  decided  that  a  small  res- 
ervoir may  serve  a  community  by  provid- 
ing good  fishing  and  other  recreational 
facilities.  Then  the  Federal  Government 
will  step  in  and  help  to  pay  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  of  the  land  for  that  pur- 
pose— the  same  as  is  being  done  when 


the  Federal  Government  builds  huge 
dams  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
extending  to  the  small  water-facility 
projects  the  same  provisions  now  being 
applied  to  the  large  dams;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Federal  Grovernment  will 
assist  in  planning  the  projects.  But 
under  no  circum.stances  will  the  Federal 
Government  manage  them.  All  the 
management  will  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  local  interests. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  1  am  sm-e  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  impacted  areas  legis- 
lation also  provides  that  the  funds  are 
to  be  administered  by  the  local  people 
However.  I  am  also  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  familiar  with  the 
announcement,  recently  made,  that  the 
funds  will  be  withheld  unless  there  Ls 
integration.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  think  the  same  thing  will  oc- 
cur in  this  case? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  so 
The  amendment  made  by  title  I  of  the 
bill  to  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  provides  for  loans  to  State  and  local 
acT'^ncies  No  grants  are  provided.  The 
terms  of  the  loans  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  State  or  local  agency,  or  they  do 
not  have  to  accept  the  loan.  If  the  teims 
of  the  loan  are  sati'^factory.  this  provi- 
sion moy  be  of  some  use  to  them.  If  not. 
they  can  finance  in  the  usual  manner 
They  have  to  pay  back  the  money, 
whether  they  obtain  it  by  loan  from  the 
Government  or  by  loan  eL^ewhere. 
These  funds  are  loaned  to  local  people, 
and  I  have  full  confidence  that  the  local 
people  will  handle  this  situation  as  Uiey 
see  fit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  the 
remainder  of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  First,  let  me  say  that 
recreational  areas  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  Federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  all  people,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Therefore,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

At  this  time  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  if  that  much  time  remains 
under  my  control.  After  that,  I  shall 
ask  whether  it  will  be  in  order  for  me 
to  yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl  so  that  he  may  have  equal  treat- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  in  charge  of 
the  time  available  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  under  my  control 
on  the  pending  amendment  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  view  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Title  I  al- 
lows the  conversion  of  imneeded  or  un- 
economic   cropland    to   other    purposes. 


primarily  recreational.  This  seems  to 
be  a  sensible  way  to  curb  excess  agri- 
cultural production,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  encouragement  to  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  which 
would  be  most  useful  to  our  rapidlv 
growing  urban  areas.  This  is  one  part 
of  the  bill — and  there  are  not  many  of 
them  in  this  category — which  seems  lo 
be  wise. 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  and  have  had 
printed,  an  amendment  which  is  sub- 
mitted by  me.  on  behalf  of  myself,  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ScottI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Smtonstall],  who  desires  to  be  aflfilialed 
with  us  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  requires  that 
any  public  recieational  facilities  devel- 
oped with  Federal  assistance  under  title 
I  of  the  pending  bill  shall  be  available 
to  all  persons,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  seems  to  be 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  this  subject.  No  Senator  has 
questioned  the  fact  that  Federal  funds 
provided  under  this  measure  cannot  be 
u.sed  for  segregated  facilities. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Senator  fiom  Mississippi,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  approach  this  prob- 
lem from  a  viewpoint  different  from 
mine:  but  I  compliment  them  on  their 
recognition  that  recreational  facilities 
developed  under  title  I  of  this  bill  will 
have  to  be  integrated.  It  seems  very 
clear  to  me  that  that  is  the  case.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  possible  justification 
for  using  Federal  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  to  be  used  on  a  Jim 
Crow  basis.  It  makes  no  difference 
wlicther  the  as.sistance  is  in  the  form  of 
loans  or  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of 
grants;  and  it  msikes  no  difference 
whether  the  facilities  are  managed  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  State 
authorities.  If  Federal  tax  funds  are 
involved  in  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  such  facilities, 
they  must  be  open  to  all  Americans, 
without  regard  to  race;  they  must  be 
public  in  the  true  sense. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
to  strike  title  I. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  needless 
to  say.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  note 
that  when  we  deal  with  measures  for 
conservation  and  for  the  preservation 
of  important  areas  of  the  country  which 
are  subject  to  conservation,  there  is 
strong  support  for  them,  and  even  con- 
siderable enthusiasm,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  one  of  the  dearest  resources 
of  the  country  will  thus  be  preserved. 
However,  when  conservation  provisions 
are  included  in  the  context  of  an  agri- 
cultural bill,  there  is  not  the  same  em- 
phasis on  that  aspect,  nor  do  we  find 
massing  behind  such  a  program  the  same 
amount  of  sentiment  by  the  conserva- 
tion groups     Of  course,  the  reason  for 
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that  is  that  the  agricultural  provisions 
of  the  bill  overshadow  the  conservation 
aspects  of  it,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  the 
major  conservation  groups  are  not  yet 
aware  of  this  part  of  the  bill.  Under 
our  great  governmental  system,  people 
often  become  aware  of  such  situations 
only  after  some  action  adverse  to  their 
interests  has  been  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  reject  or  strike 
out  this  title  would  be  adverse  to  those 
interests.  New  York  has  taken  great 
pride  in  being  one  of  the  leading  States 
of  the  Nation  in  terms  of  its  interest  in 
and  its  concern  with  conservation. 
Therefore,  on  that  ground  alone,  I  would 
strongly  oppose  striking  out  this  title. 

In  the  second  place,  ever  since  I  first 
became  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
taken  a  rather  consistent  position  as  re- 
gards voting  against  the  concept  of  high, 
fixed  price  supports  on  a  permanent 
basis.  I  have  often  been  charged  with 
being  "less  liberal"  regarding  that  prin- 
ciple than  I  am  in  regard  to  many  other 
economic  and  social  proposals  on  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  voting.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  problems  of 
American  agriculture  are  very  deep  seat- 
ed, and  that  they  will  not  be  solved 
fundamentally  in  a  way  which  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  both  consumers  and  farm- 
ers by  providing  only  poultices,  although 
I  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  dilemma 
of  many  Senators  who  represent  areas 
which  in  the  main  are  rural,  and  who 
must  make  some  arrangement  from  year 
to  year,  so  to  speak. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  those 
of  us  who,  like  myself,  represent  States 
which  are  heavily  urban,  should  do  their 
best  to  hew  out,  over  a  period  of  time, 
a  more  basic  policy  than  this  one. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  deeply  opposed 
to  high,  fixed  price  supports  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and  the  permanent  with- 
drawal of  land  from  productive  uses,  so 
that  it  cannot  thereafter  be  restored  to 
such  uses  if  subsequent  exigencies  re- 
quire that.  But  I  approve  of  such  with- 
drawals on  a  temporary  basis,  if  in  the 
meantime  the  land  can  be  used  for  other 
desirable  national  purposes.  In  prin- 
ciple, I  believe  the  latter  to  be  better 
than  the  idea  of  inhibiting  the  produc- 
tion of  food  which  is  so  urgently  needed 
throughout  the  world. 

I  repeat  that  in  representing  an  area 
which  has  so  large  a  population  of  urban 
consumers,  I  believe  it  sound  to  utilize 
for  desirable  purposes  such  as  these  the 
lands  dealt  with  in  title  I,  rather  than 
merely  to  inhibit  agricultural  produc- 
tion on  them  at  a  time  when  agricul- 
tural production  is  desperately  needed 
throughout  the  world  and  is  also  greatly 
in  the  interest  of  American  consumers. 

For  these  two  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  it  is  much  sounder  to  proceed 
along  the  line  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  I.  Therefore,  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  little  time  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  3  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  first,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senators  who  have  said 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  build  parks,  they  must  be  open  to  all 
of  the  people  and  not  only  to  a  certain 
group.  On  that  point  I  am  in  agreement 
However.  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
strike  this  title  from  the  bill.  It  does 
not  have  any  part  in  an  agricultural  bill. 

If  we  want  to  start  a  program  of  build- 
ing parks  in  this  country,  we  have  estab- 
lished agencies  of  the  Government  that 
can  do  it.  Why  confer  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  name  of  lielpinu 
the  farmer,  the  right  to  build  hunting 
lodges,  for  example.  If  I  want  to  go 
hunting  why  should  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  build  a  hunting  lodge  for 
mc?  Why  should  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  establish  huntintr  preserves, 
tourist  camp.s,  and  swimming  pools  in 
the  name  of  agriculture?  If  we  want 
parks  constructed,  let  us  develop  the 
parks  in  this  country  through  the  estab- 
lished facilities  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— and  if  we  want  them,  let  us  build 
them  openly  and  abovcboard.  and  not 
in  a  bill  in  which  the  cost."^  are  going  to 
be  charged  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ke.ming],  I  believe,  made  a 
statement  tliat  he  was  pleased  I  had  in- 
terpreted the  history  as  he  indicated. 
His  statement  was  not  accurate.  I  made 
no  such  interpretation.  I  merely  cited 
what  had  occurred  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

I  now  yie'd  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOU.AND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  some  .additional  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  on  the  bill. 

The  PRi:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  opposing  title  I.  primarily  be- 
cau.se  it  is  tlie  beginning  of  a  grandiose 
scheme  which  was  given  a  clear  airing  in 
the  committee,  and  which  every  Senator 
ought  to  know  about. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
idea  that  tlie  forced  integration  that 
would  follow  would  bring  trouble,  and 
the  evidence  is  clear  on  that,  because 
much  of  the  trouble  that  has  originated 
in  interracia:.  matters  has  come  in  inte- 
grated swimming  pools,  playgrounds,  and 
the  like. 

But  let  UJ.  forget  about  that  for  a 
moment  and  think  about  the  suggested 
new  and  almost  unlimited  activity  sug- 
gested for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
frankly  stated  to  the  committee  that  he 
had  in  mind  a  rural  renewal  program 
v.hich  would  be  comparable  to  the  urban 
renewal  program.  He  asked  for  the 
right  of  condemnation  of  lands  of  all 
kinds.  wheth(>r  marginal  or  not:  for  the 
right  of  operation  of  a  tremendous  em- 


pire of  recreational  faciUties  at  almost 
unlimited  expense. 
Of  course,  the  committee  cut  out  the 

worst  features — the  right  of  condemna- 
tion and  operation.  Nevertheless,  we 
know  what  was  Intended;  that  was  the 
program;  and  it  was  fully  confessed  to 
be  so. 

We  still  have  in  the  bill  another  part 
that  relates  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, which  gives  the  right  to 
make  loans  to  get  lands  of  any  kind, 
whether  marginal  or  not,  whether  resi- 
dential or  not,  whether  industrial  or  not. 
for  this  purpose.  We  have,  even  under 
the  present  limitations,  very  high  com- 
mitments for  the  loans  of  Federal  moneys 
for  this  new  purpose:  for  instance. 
$60,000  to  any  individual  farmers; 
$500  000  to  any  association  of  farmers; 
$1  million  to  an  a.ssociation  of  fai'mers 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  loan  which 
would  be  insured  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration:  $250,000  to  a  public 
unit  for  the  development  ol  recreational 
facilities,  without  the  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  anybody,  and  in  the  sole  di.- 
cretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
an  unlimited  amount  beyond  the 
$-150,000.  limit<?d  only  by  available  appro- 
priations, if  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
two  committees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  Is  approved  by  those  two 
committees. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  big  scheme 
which  I  certainly  will  not  approve,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  is  cither  wise  or 
necessary.  We  have  four  or  five  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  facilities.  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  should  launch  this 
tremendous  and  unlimited  effort,  par- 
ticularly when  we  know  the  bureau 
which  will  administer  it  has  in  mind 
something  vastly  larger  than  what  is 
provided  in  the  limited  terms  of  this 
particular  committee  bill. 

I  do  not  favor  title  I,  primarily  for 
the  rea,sons  which  I  have  stated,  and 
particularly  that  part  relating  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which 
has  been  used  always  as  a  beneficent  help 
for  submarginal  farmers  to  obtain  farms 
of  their  own,  to  develop  farms  of  their 
own,  to  build  housing  on  them,  and  do 
those  things  which  have  done  so  much 
good  throughout  our  country.  Now  to 
inject  this  kind  of  feature  in  the  bill, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  func- 
tions of  that  executive  agency,  would  be 
objectionable.  I  object  to  it.  That  is 
primarily  why  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  said  yesterday  this  item  was  com- 
pletely miscast  in  the  pending  bill. 
Frankly,  it  disturbs  me,  because  I  do  not 
like  to  have  people  who  are  so  devoted 
to  the  outdoors  feel  I  am  unsympathetic 
to  their  problem.  I  said  these  functions 
should  be  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. By  Executive  order,  they  have 
set  up  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and 
Recreational  Development.  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  we  have  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Bureau  Service,  the 
Bureaus  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Land 
Management,  and  Public  Land,  and  other 
agencies    all    identified    with    the    out- 
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doors.  That  Is  where  this  function 
should  go,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  on  a 
project-by-project  basis,  and  on  the 
basis  of  direct  appropriations. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  to  dip  into  Bankhead-Jones  funds 
seems  to  extend  the  old  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  beyond  the  original  concept  we  ever 
had  before. 

I  find  myself  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea.  If  some  proposal  were 
offered  to  put  this  function  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  would  ro 
along  with  it.  I  would  hope  ultimately 
it  could  be  refined.  But  it  is  here,  and 
since  this  provision  will  have  particular 
ai)peal  to  urban  people,  since  they  will 
get  the  maximum  benefit— the  only  place 
where  it  touches  the  agricultural  segment 
of  our  economy  is  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  land  wliich  would  be  taken 
out  of  cultivation— this  is  not  a  function 
to  be  put  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Let  that  Department  devote  itself 
to  the  business  of  solving  the  farmers' 
problems,  and  let  the  matter  of  recrea- 
tion and  recreational  development  go  to 
that  department  of  Government  where 
it  is  properly  coordinated  and  where  it 
rightly  belongs.  I5eyond  that  I  have 
nnthing  to  say. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Sena  or  from  South  Caro- 
hna    for    him.«?clf    and    other    Senators 
The  yeas  and  nay<   have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cl  Mk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR  (when  his  name  was 
called  1  On  this  vctc  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
JcHvsTON] ,  If  he  v.-erc  pre-^ent  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  i  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On  this  vc  te  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Lon(;].  if  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  v^ould  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay,"    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (when  his  name  was 
called* .  On  this  vo:e  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  l  were  at  hberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Te  inessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr! 
HicKEY],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr,  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  th?  t  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  J  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  i.'.'^rrollI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr,  Fulbright]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr! 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi   [Mr.  Long]    are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Carroll!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr! 
McGee]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
16  necessarily  ab.sent. 

Tile  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wilev]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting.  4he  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17. 
nays  65.  as  follows: 

[No    63  Leg,] 
YEAS— 17 


Boggs 

Curtis 

Eii-stland 

Ervln 

HtU 

Holland 


Aiken 

AUott 

Ar.derson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Buiier 

Bvrd,  W  Va, 

Cannon 

Capo  hart 

Carlson 

Case.  N  J 

Ca.se.  S  Dak, 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirk.-  en 


Byrd.  Va. 

Carroll 

Fulbnght 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hickey 


Hruska 

Jordan 

McCleilan 

Robert.son 

Russell 

Smathers 

NAYS — 65 

D3dd 

Djuglas 

Dworshak 

Ellender 

Engle 

Fone 

GoHwater 

Hart 

Hirtke 

Hayden 

Hlckpnlooper 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Lausche 

Long.  HawaU 

M;i'  sfl   Id 

McCarthy 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Sj-jarkman 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams.  Del. 


Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

re.ir!-on 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 18 
Johnston  McGee 


Kerr 

Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 


Monroney 

Stennis 

Symington 

Wiley 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Following  the 
word  "Secretary"  in  line  5,  page  3,  it  is 
proposed  to  add:  "(in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  on 
recreational  development)." 

Following  the  word  "Secretary"  in 
line  3.  page  5.  it  is  proposed  to  add:  "(in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 


Recreation    on    recreational    develop- 
ment)." 

On  page  7.  line  16.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  the  word  "him"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  believe  at  the  time  title  I  was  drafted 
the   drafters   did    not   realize   that    the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  would  be  es- 
tablishing a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion.    Such  a  Bureau  has  recentlv  been 
established.    The  function  of  the  Bureau 
is  to  ferve  as  a  coordinating  agencv  for 
all  activities  pertaining  to  recreation  in 
Federal  activiUes.     All  my  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  make  clear  that  in 
title  I   under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    would    take    certain    activities 
pertaining  to  recreation  under  the  Soil 
Conservation    and    Domestic    Allotment 
Act.    under  the   Bankhead-Jones   Farm 
Tenant  Act.  and  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  he 
shall   undertake   such   activities   in   co- 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

I  have  discu.ssed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr.  ANDER.SON].  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  also  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ei  LENDER  1.  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Porestrv  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President  I  am 
sorry  that  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standine.  I  did  not  say  that  I  would 
agree  to  accept  the  amendment,  but 
that  I  would  look  into  it  and  study  it. 

Mr,  MHXER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  not  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  had  agreed  to  ac- 
cept it  unless  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
had  received  that  understanding  The 
Senator  regrets  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  came 
to  me  and  said  that  the  amendment  was 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
That  was  the  information  the  Senator 
imparted  to  me. 

In  any  event,  as  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  I  beUeve  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected.  The  creation  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  to 
do  with  the  management  of  pubUc  fa- 
ciUties owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  provisions  of 
title  I  which  would  be  amended  by  the 
Senator's  amendment  relate  to  projects 
to  be  carried  out  by  individual  farmers, 
State  and  local  public  bodies,  and  local 
watershed  project  sponsors.     They  are 
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■  I  no  part  of  a  federally  operated  recrea- 

tion system. 
_  ,  Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

f  I  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  very  much  the 
misunderstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  had.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
thought  the  amendment  was  acceptable 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  would  help 
the  title.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  not  wish  to  accept  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  not  press  it. 
Title  I  can  remain  defective.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
between  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  201.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 204  as  section  205  and  adding  after  sec- 
tion 203  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  needy 
peoples  of  friendly  nations  or  areas  in  Africa 
and  Asia  corn,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  excess  to  the  domestic  require- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  ade- 
quate carryover  and  anticipated  export  for 
dollars. 

"(b)  The  provision  of  section  203  of  this 
title  shall  be  applicable  to  the  disposition 
of  commodities  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  except  that  the  dollar  limi- 
tation prescribed  in  the  first  sentence  of 
such  section  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  dispositions. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  take  reasonable 
precaution  to  insure  that  dispositions  of 
conunodlties  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  do  not  Interfere  with  or  ad- 
versely affect  commercial  trade  and  sales  of 
such  commodities  which  might  otherwise  be 
made. 

"(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the 
peoples  of  any  nation  or  area  which  has  a 
Communist  form  of  government  or  which  is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement." 

On  page  8,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Sec  201."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec  202.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Ten  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
my  life  has  been  lived  within  the  shad- 
ows of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Like 
Thomas  Jefferson,  I  early  resolved  never 
to  wear  any  character  other  than  that 
of  a  farmer.  I  have  lived  in  farming 
areas.  I  have  worked  on  the  farm  and 
throughout  my  life  I  have  been  familiar 
with  problems  that  confront  agriculture. 
Consequently,  it  has  caused  me  deep  con- 


cern that  during  the  past  10  years,  as 
our  gross  national  product  gradually  rose 
to  the  allUme  peak  of  $550  billion,  and 
the  gross  produced  income  to  the  alltime 
peak  of  $430  billion,  our  farmers  have 
gradually  fallen  lower  and  lower  in  the 
percentagi;  that  they  had  of  that  un- 
precedented national  prosperity. 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  day  rejoiced 
in  the  fac:  that  80  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  engaged  in  farming 
He  held  that  our  farmers  were  the  back- 
bone of  our  democracy  and  of  American 
constitutional  liberty,  and  he  expre.ssed 
the  hope  that  the  day  would  never  come 
when  not  less  than  50  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple lived  on  the  farm. 

What  do  we  see  today?  Because 
farming  has  been  a  hard  way  of  life,  be- 
cause the  return  to  farmers  has  been 
most  inacequate,  our  farm  population 
has  dropped  to  only  13  percent  of  our 
entire  population.  Yet  because  of  the 
willingne.t;?  of  farmers  to  work  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  not  a 
30-hour  'veek,  not  a  40-hour  week, 
and  not  an  8-hour  day.  but  from  sunup 
to  sundown,  and  frequently  7  days  out 
of  the  week,  they  have  increased  their 
per  capitii  production  more  than  any 
other  seRment  of  our  economy.  I  say 
they  have  shared  progressively  le.ss  and 
le.'^s  in  the  national  prosperity. 

Now  we  have  a  program  before  us  to 
take  from  them  more  and  more  of  their 
traditional  freedom  of  action,  and  put 
them  more  and  more  under  regulations 
which  have  accumulated  debts  for  the 
Nation,  which  have  accumulated  unman- 
ageable surpluses  for  the  administration. 
and  have  failed  to  bring  prosperity  to 
our  farmers. 

Congress,  in  September  1949.  had  a 
chance  to  return  our  farmers  t-o  a  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise.  Under  the 
grave  urgency  of  World  War  II.  when  we 
had  more  of  our  boys  committed  to  mili- 
tary service  than  ever  in  our  history, 
when  our  allies  in  Europe  would  have 
perished  but  for  our  supplies — -we  called 
upon  our  farmers  to  increase  and  still 
further  increase  their  production. 

Consequently,  when  the  war  suddenly 
terminated,  and  the  oversea  market  for 
our  surplus  produce  disappeared.  Con- 
gress said  to  the  farmers,  "We  will  give 
you  a  2-year  transition  period  to  get 
back  to  a  system  of  private  enterprise." 
At  the  end  of  that  2  years  there  were 
those  in  charge  of  the  program  who  .said, 
"They  are  not  yet  back,  and  we  want  to 
give  them  2  years  more." 

We  had  a  bill  in  1949.  The  House  was 
not  willing  to  give  up  the  political  pap 
and  pomp  and  so  forth  of  telling  the 
farmer,  'We  are  doing  something  for 
you.  We  are  giving  you  90  percent  of 
parity.    Vote  for  us." 

That  bill  came  over  to  the  Senate  in 
September  1949.  We  voted  for  a  pro- 
gram of  flexible  parity.  At  least  I  did. 
along  witli  a  slim  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  was  the  time  when  we  could 
have  started  the  farmer  back  to  the  only 
sure  and  certain  method  for  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  prosperity,  or  at 
least  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  be- 
ing a  freeman. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  remember 
Aesop's  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  great 
dane.  The  wolf  came  by,  and  the  great 
dane  said  to  the  wolf:  "I  have  never  seen 


such  hunger  and  poverty  as  I  see  in  you. 
Your  ribs  are  sticking  out.  Your  flanks 
are  all  withered.  Look  at  me.  Look  how 
much  better  I  am." 

The  wolf  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  What 
has  become  of  the  hair  on  your  neck?" 

"Oh."  the  great  dane  said,  "that  is 
where  the  collar  has  rubbed  it  off.  as 
tliey  chain  me  here  to  this  kennel." 

The  wolf  said.  "I  would  rather  be  a 
lean  wolf  and  free,  than  a  fat  dog 
cliamed  to  a  kennel." 

I  believe  that  summarizes  the  attitude, 
overall,  of  the  American  farmer. 

In  conference,  in  1949,  the  Senate 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  House 
to  continue  the  90-percent  rigid  parity 

1  hen  what  happened?  Well,  natur- 
ally our  dairy  fanners  wanted  to  get  into 
it,  and  we  put  cheese  and  butter  in  the 
program,  and  lost  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  cood  friends  from  Maine  and  else- 
where wanted  to  get  into  it.  We  put 
potatoes  into  it.  and  we  lost  millions  of 
dollars  on  that.  We  have  lost  all  along 
the  line.  This  year,  without  having  ac- 
complislied  anything  worth  while  for  the 
farmer's  welfare,  we  are  going  to  put 
$7,200  million  into  this  farm  support 
piou'ram. 

Yesterday  I  voted  for  two  amend- 
ments, offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  Why?  Because 
they  would  cut  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
gram by  $785  million.  I  did  not  care 
for  the  regimentation  in  the  feed  grain 
amendment,  but  I  was  concerned  about 
tl.e  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
l':ir  program,  when  we  were  not  helping 
tiie  fanner  and  when  we  were  not  taking 
him  out  of  the  ditch. 

I  propose  to  return  merely  a  segment 
of  agriculture  to  free  enterprise  by  hft- 
ing  from  over  the  farmer's  head  the 
Damocles  sword  of  a  tremendous  surplus 
of  feed  grain;  that  is,  when  the  referen- 
dum comes  under  the  Ellender  bill,  if  it 
is  enacted  into  law.  The  same  provi- 
sion is  in  the  House  bill.  It  looks  as 
though  we  are  going  to  pass  the  Ellender 
bill,  and  the  House  will  pass  the  Ellender 
bill,  and  Congress  will  approve  the  El- 
lender bill.  The  feed  grain  farmers  will 
then  vote.  Are  they  going  to  vote  free  or 
under  the  penalty.  "If  you  do  not  accept 
this  collar  around  your  neck,  we  are  go- 
ing to  break  your  financial  back  by 
dumping  millions  of  tons  on  you"? 

I  say  millions  advisedly.  We  have  75 
million  tons  of  feed  grains.  We  can 
dump  that. 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  farmer,  "If 
you  do  not  accept  this  regimentation,  we 
are  going  to  dump  it  on  you  and  break 
your  backs"?  Is  that  a  fair  deal  for  our 
farmers? 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  give  them  a 
fair  vote.  Let  us  do  a  little  figuring. 
What  did  it  cost  the  taxpayers  for  this 
feed  grain  program  last  year  alone? 
Last  year  we  invested  $526  million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  very  Httle 
time  remaining.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  get  some  time  from  the  time  al- 
lowed on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  ask  for  time  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
Public  Law  480  was  designed  to  get  rid 
of  these  surpluses  Was  that  not  part  of 
the  original  purpose  of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Oh.  yes.  For  a 
part  of  the  grain  under  Public  Law  480 
we  must  be  paid.  We  do  not  give  it  all 
away.  Under  one  section  we  can  give 
away  up  to  $300  million  worth. 

Mr.  BUSH.  H.ive  we  received  any 
dollars  for  Public  Law  480  goods' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  only  soft 
currency.    It  is  all  on  the  cuff. 

The  PRESIDI.NG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Ml.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Tlie  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  first  question,  to  wit.  Public 
Law  480  was  designed  to  help  get  rid  of 
our  surpluses. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  it  not  true  that  in- 
stead of  doing  ihat,  our  surpluses  have 
gone  sky  high? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  it  has  come 
to  the  point,  as  I  said,  that  this  year  the 
purchase  program  is  going  to  cost  us 
$7.2  billion,  and  th.?  cost  will  keep  going 
up.  There  are  scandals,  too.  I  do  not 
want  to  call  the  name  of  any  State  where 
somethini;  like  taat  has  happened. 
However,  there  an  scandals  over  stor- 
age. What  is  involved  in  storage?  It 
is  15  cents  a  bushel.  If  we  multiply  15 
by  7.  we  get  a  price  exceeding  the  price 
of  corn.    So  what  happened? 

The  cost  of  storage  is  going  up  all  the 
time.  We  are  paying  15  cents  a  bushel 
for  storage.  The  ir vestment  goes  "down 
the  sink  "  of  storage  charges  in  7  years. 
So  I  ask.  Why  no*,  get  a  little  credit? 
Why  not  get  a  little  credit  for  helping 
the  starving  Chinese  and  the  refugees 
in  Hong  Kong?  Why  not  get  a  httle 
credit  in  India?  How  much  are  we  going 
to  give  them,  and  how  much  are  we  not 
going  to  give  them?  Why  not  give  the 
taxpayers  credit  at  the  same  time?  The 
Uxpayers  will  lose  the  money  anyway, 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  It  is  being 
paid  for  storage.  Give  our  farmers, 
next  year,  when  t.ley  vote  on  market 
controls  on  feed  grain,  a  fair  vote.  Per- 
mit them  to  say  w  aether  they  want  75 
percent  price  supports  with  controls  or 
up  to  50  percent,  anc!  be  free  to  raise  what 
they  please. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  vield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Is  not  the  Senator  afraid 
that  by  emptying  the  warehouses  and 
getting  nd  of  the  grain,  as  he  proposes, 
we  will  simply  be  inviting  an  increase  in 
the  price  support  program,  just  as  hap- 
pened under  the  Futile  Law  480  program, 
and  that  instead  of  being  able  to  reduce 
surpluses,  the  Senator's  proposal  will  in- 
crea.se  them'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  deny  that  Congress  might  yield  to 
political  pressure.  But  Congress  would 
not  do  that  unless  it  were  to  yield  to 
political  pressure.  If  we  do  get  rid  of 
surpluses,  and  then  create  surpluses 
somewhere  else;  what  would  that  be  but 


political  pressure?  I  will  not  say  that 
the  Senate  might  do  tha^;  I  cannot  deny 
the  possibility. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Senator's  proposal,  about  which  he 
spoke  to  us  earlier  in  the  day.  What 
the  proposal  does  is  to  take  the  ceiling 
off  that  part  of  Pubhc  Law  480  which 
relates  to  gifts  to  needy  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  or  two  points. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  is  doing  it  in  his  own  time  on 
the  bill,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator veiT  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vir.^inia  had  a  full  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment: :  did  not  think  he  planned  to  use 
all  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well;  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
yield  me  the  time,  I  will  yield  it  myself. 

First,  the  so-called  90  percent  of  par- 
ity provision,  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  takes  such  delight  in  harpoon- 
ing. Ls  not  the  provision  which  brought 
on  the  surplus.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  question  of  agriculture  for  some 
time,  not  nearly  so  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  been,  but  I  served  on 
the  Ccmmittec  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  8  .\'cars. 

It  happened  that  when  the  flexible 
price  support  structure  came  into  being, 
the  bins  were  flexed  that  much  larger. 
The  biggest  accumulation  of  food  in  the 
Nation's  history  came  when  we  had  65 
percent  of  parity.  'When  there  were  no 
controls  and  65  percent  of  parity — flex- 
ible from  100  percent  down  to  65 — cvcrv- 
body  was  flexed  right  out  of  the  ball  park. 

So  let  us  get  the  record  straight. 
There  was  three  times  as  much  corn  in 
the  Government  bins  under  65  percent 
of  parity  as  there  was  under  90  percent 
of  parity.  That  is  a  fact,  not  an  opinion. 
So  that  is  the  first  point  I  wanted  to  get 
straight. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Straight,  until  I 
get  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  cannot  twist  that  statement, 
because  it  is  a  fact. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention,  on  my  own  time, 
is  that  I  hope  we  can  get  the  Chinese 
to  eat  corn,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums, 
because  that  is  what  we  are  planning 
to  dispose  of.  They  will  eat  some  wheat, 
but  wheat  is  not  included.  They  do  like 
rice,  but  rice  is  not  included.  What  we 
are  asking  them  to  eat  is  corn,  much 
of  which  is  not  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion; and  barley  and  grain  sorghums. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  dietary 
habits  of  any  people,  I  have  not  seen 
too  many  persons  lining  up  at  any  coun- 
ter and  saying,  "Please  pass  the  grain 
sorghums."  [Laughter.]  I  have  known 
some  people  who  do  eat  barley  and  corn, 


but  they  do  not  generally  eat  it  or  con- 
sume it  in  what  we  call  the  dry  form. 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  think 
the  Senator's  amendment  might  well  of- 
fer some  assistance  If  It  can  be  properly 
used.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
kid  ourselves.  Let  us  quit  foohng  one 
another.  One  reason  why  we  have  such 
a  large  surplus,  of  grain  is  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  move  much  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Why?  Because  in  very 
few  places  in  the  world  is  com  or  maize 
used  for  human  consumption.  That  is 
one  of  the  simple  facts.  It  might  be 
possible  to  train  people  to  change  their 
dietarj-  habits,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
do  .so,  even  in  the  case  of  the  httle  ones, 
and  even  before  they  have  gone  through 
the  environmental  situations  of  adult- 
hood. It  IS  difficult  to  change  eating 
habits  either  here  or  abroad. 

The  point  which  I  think  needs  to  be 
made  is  that  while  on  its  face  the  pro- 
posal seems  to  offer  great  assistance  as 
a  hun:ianitanan  motivation,  I  do  not 
tliink  we  ought  to  delude  ourselves  for 
a  moment.  The  Chinese  people  do  not 
eat  corn. 

Second,  they  do  not  like  barley.  Third, 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone,  except  ani- 
mals, who  eats  grain  sorghums. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  we  pay  them 
some  money  to  take  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  advantage,  if 
we  WKsh  to  consider  this  as  a  practical 
proposition,  is  that  if  there  could  be 
poultry  and  animal  raising  in  the  areas 
where  we  extend  aid,  the  feed  grains 
could  be  used.  Feed  grains  find  their 
way  into  humans  through  either  fowl 
or  animal.  That  is  the  way  to  utilize 
feed  grains. 

This  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  I  think 
the  Public  Law  480  program  and  the 
food -for -peace  program  are  godsends- 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  philosophy  of  assistance,  and 
comprise  one  of  the  finest  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  do  us  any  good 
to  say  that  we  will  open  up  our  bins  to 
empty  them,  so  as  to  enable  cur  farm 
economy  to  get  back  on  a  free  market. 
We  will  not  get  back  on  a  free  market  by 
opening  them  anyhow,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  dispose  of  so  large  a  quantity 
of  corn  in  a  short  period  of  time;  it 
would  be  impossible. 

I  thought  $300  million  was  an  arbitrary 
figure,  in  the  first  place.  If  that  is  the 
Senator's  objective,  more  power  to  him. 
but  let  us  not  go  aroimd  pretending  that 
somehow  or  other,  once  we  have  taken 
off  the  ceiling,  we  will  have  solved  the 
problem.  We  have  cotton  which  can- 
not be  disposed  of.  Senators  know  it. 
We  do  not  have  certain  kinds  of  textile 
mills  that  can  use  it.  There  are  certain 
other  kinds  of  food  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seems  to  in- 
dicate what  we,  who  have  been  devoting 
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our  time  to  banking,  appropriations,  and 
other  subjectB.  are  up  against  when  we 
seek  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. "Will  this  proposal  raise  the  price  of 
feed  grains  to  poultrymen  and  cattle- 
men?" He  said,  "Oh,  no.  In  Virginia, 
from  85  to  95  percent  of  the  farms  plant 
less  than  25  acres  of  com."  I  asked. 
"Will  they  be  under  the  program  ?  "  The 
answer  was,  "Oh,  no." 

Then,  when  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  took  the  floor,  he 
indicated  that  all  the  chickens  in  New 
England  could  not  stand  the  bill;  it 
would  wreck  them. 

Then  when  I  spoke  about  a  referen- 
dum on  the  farms,  and  asked  if  the  farm- 
ers will  have  a  chance  to  vote,  the  an- 
swer was.  "Oh,  yes." 

Over  on  the  Flepublican  side,  crocodile 
tears  are  shed  because  farmers  will  be 
regimented  under  the  bill.  So,  when 
we  try  to  get  the  facts  involved,  that  is 
the  last  thing  we  can  get. 

I  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota:  Yes,  I  raise  the  limit 
of  the  $300  million,  but  my  purpose  is 
not  solely  for  that;  my  purpose  is  to  get 
rid  of  controls,  and  this  is  a  good  way  to 
do  it.  I  seek  to  get  rid  of  controls  upon 
farmers  who  grow  feed  grains.  That 
is  what  we  want  to  do,  I  want  to  start 
a  movement  to  get  farmers  back  imder 
a  private  enterprise  system.  So  this  is 
where  I  thought  we  might  make  a  start. 

Senators  know  that  in  10  years  we 
have  been  falling  behind.  We  all  know 
that  we  have  sunk  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  farm  program.  We  know  that 
this  proposal  will  not  give  anything 
away:  we  will  lose  it  anyhow.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Muinesota  says 
that  most  of  the  feed  grains  are  not  fit 
to  eat  anyway.  Even  if  we  keep  paying 
$1,500,000  a  day  for  storing  it,  it  is  no 
good.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  want 
to  stop  the  drain  upon  the  taxpayers.  I 
want  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair,  just 
vote  in  a  referendum,  and  not  be  under 
the  threat  of  having  a  threat  held  over 
them  by  anyone  who  wants  to  keep  his 
power  of  control,  and  can  say,  "If  you 
don't  vote  as  I  want  you  to  vote,  it  will 
be  bad  for  you." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
has  not  misunderstood  me.  When  I  said 
that  grain  was  not  fit  to  eat,  I  was 
referring  to  human  consvunption  of  it. 
We  have  price  supports  on  cotton,  but 
we  do  not  eat  cotton.  We  do  not  even 
wear  a  bale  of  cotton,  unless  it  is  at  a 
masquerade  parade. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Stonewall 
Brigade  fought  for  days  on  parched  corn 
and  whipped  a  lot  of  the  enemy. 

Yet,  today  some  persons  say  that  the 
people  of  China  will  not  eat  conmieal, 
even  though  they  are  starving  to  death. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  their  trying  it;  I  am 
entirely  in  favor  of  their  doing  that. 
For  8  years  we  have  been  trying  to  give 
away  com,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley 
for  human  consumption  and  for  animal 
feed,  but  It  has  been  rather  difBcult.  We 
have  no  problem  in  giving  away  our  rice 
or  our  wheat  or  our  cotton,  or  selling 
them,  either.  But  when  it  comes  to  feed 
grains,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  for 


animal  and  poultry  consumption.  After 
all.  feed  grains  are  used  primarily  for 
animal  husbandry — for  the  production 
of  poultry  tuad  animals.  No  matter  how 
warm  the  lien,  it  takes  a  certain  number 
of  days  to  hatch  an  egg;  and  no  matter 
how  good  the  feed  grains  may  be,  it  takes 
a  little  while  to  fatten  a  hog. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself 
has  said  that  the  annual  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  expenditures  on 
carrying  charges  for  these  three  crops 
will  exceed  $1,400  million  by  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  why  I 
voted  for  the  EUender  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did,  too;  and  it 
saves  some  money,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedom  of  our  farmeis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  very 
briefly  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  > . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
facetious:  but,  as  regards  corn,  if  there 
were  less  scrutiny  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  know  several  areas  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  production  of  moon- 
shine would  increase.      I  Laughter  1 

Mr.  ROBlfcRTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  pointed  out 
yesterday,  we  have  never  tried  to  en- 
force rigid  controls  over  113  million  acres 
of  feed  grain  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  all  the  friends  of  free  enterprise  to 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  1 
minute,  so  that  I  may  explain  my  posi- 
tion on  this  amendment  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  this  amendment,  although  not 
for  the  reasons  enumerated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am 
not  trying  to  affect  the  votes  farmers 
will  cast  when  the  referendum  is  held, 
but  I  am  interested  in  the  moral  aspect 
of  this  matter.  America  has  warehouses 
simply  bulging  with  agricultural  com- 
modities which  our  people  are  unable  to 
eat;  for  all  this  excess  we  expend  huge 
sums  of  money  in  providing  storage  facil- 


ities; but  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
many  people  are  starving.  If  we  offer  to 
those  who  are  starving  the  agricultural 
commodities  that  our  people  cannot  eat 
and  cannot  use,  I  think  the  effect  on 
mankind  will  be  wonderful  and  even 
uplifting  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  ask 
whetlier  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
tliinks  it  would  be  well  to  include  the 
word  "wheat"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  I  think  it  should 
be  included,  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr   AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  become  involved  in 
controversy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia;  and  of  course  I,  too, 
have  great  sympathy  with  people  who 
are  hungry.  But  in  dealing  with  these 
matters,  I  believe  we  should  be  factual 
and  should  know  what  has  happened 
in  the  past. 

I  have  before  me  the  15th  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  carried  on  un- 
der Public  Law  480;  the  report  came  to 
u.s  from  the  White  House  on  April  9  of 
this  year,  and  it  shows  how  diflScult  it  is 
for  us  to  get  our  feed  grains  to  other 
countries. 

For  instance,  I  now  read  from  page  10 
of  the  report: 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  agree« 
ments,  or  supplements  to  agreements,  with 
a  total  CCC  cost  of  $10,872  7  million,  have 
been  entered  into  with  42  countries  since 
the   inception  of  the  program   in  July   1954. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  during 
all  these  years  we  have  been  able  to 
move  to  those  countries  only  163,435,000 
bushels  of  corn,  6.807,000  bushels  of  oats, 
127,802,000  bushels  of  barley,  51,418,000 
bushels  of  grain  sorghums,  and  4,737,000 
bushels  of  rye. 

I  believe  all  Senators  should  examine 
the  figures  set  forth  in  this  report. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  sell- 
ing our  surplus  wheat;  in  fact,  these 
countries  have  taken  approximately 
2.322,770.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  and  5.851.125,000  pounds  of  fats 
and  oils 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  to  which  I  have  refert-ed  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


T.\B[.E  v.      Commodity  compomlion  of  all  title  I  nyrei  mrnts  signed  through  Dec.  ,31,  1961 


(■(.iiiinoiiily 


Wheat  and  w  hciU  flour. 

Feed  grains 

Rice.. .     

Cotton... 


'  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 
'  Feed  Rrains  breakdown: 

Com _ 

Oats 

Barley. 

Orala  sorghums 

Rye 


Unit 


Uu.shel 
-do. 


Hundredweight. 
Bale 


Appro\iiirile  Kxfmrt      I  K.'itlmated 

iiuaiitiiy       1     market     I  CCC  cost 
value 


>  'J.  322.  770,  00(1 

■  354,  190,  000 

71.6<W,  000 

>  <;,  *ii,n()o 


$3.  S16.  1 
41,^.  0 
409  1 

',i2f.  :) 


busliel.s 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


MUlioiu 

$fi.  .'JW  f) 

.127  ,1 

(i7f)  7 

1.27.')  I) 


163,  435.  000 

0,  »07,  0(X) 

127,  802,  im 

51.418,000 

4.737,000 


Total . 


•  Includes  .".1,700  bales  extra  long  staple  cotton. 


.do. 


354.  I9«,000 


/^y^xT/^TD-cccTrAM  A  T    r»t:/^r\T>T^ 


CCXT  ATI: 


M^ 


-n    or: 


AU,  \,       K/\,       KJ  HV 


o^.i.c  H^i^ic  wMu  uu  trai  uariey  ana  corn,     a:cate  what  we,  who  have  been  devoting 


P 
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r.\BLE  \.— Commodity  composition  of  all  title  I  agreements  signed  through  Dec.  SI ,  1961  — 


Continued 

"»■•  •^'-'  •  " 

'  ,  '  ^'" 

Conimodlly 

Inlt 

Approximate 
quantity 

Export 

market 

value 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 

Coll  (III  UlilerS 

Bale 

7.500 

113,193.000 

332.  732, 000 

3«2.  91  fi.  OOO 

S,  Nil.  12.5,  COO 

1I*.390,(M1 

48H,000 

188,  fi89,  000 

10.000 

Milliom 
.3 

3)H,  1 
241  4 

5y.  f, 

WX',.  7 
.■^.6 

3  y 

17  5 
.4 

Milliorm 
.3 
.>  1 
241.4 

Mint  priiducts 

Pound 

Toliiicci) 

do 

It  iirv  priiducta 

do 

K.it,~  ;illil  oils... 

I'dUllrv , 

do 

do 

M.i  7 
,'■  fi 

1  irv  I'lllt'l'' Ix'aii.'; -. _   . 

Hundredweight... 
I'oumi.    

3.9 

17  5 

Kiuil.~  iiiid  V(t;rt;ibles . 

Sce*!."^ . 

Ilundriil  weight. 

4 

Total  com  modifies 

r,.  -vy  fi 

851.7 

10  ir>\  0 

0c<';iii  iniiis|)ortation  to  N'  financed  by  CCC 

N'll   7 

Tcit.il.  jncludine  o(i;  n  tninsi>ortatifin 

7,  592.  3 

10,  872.  7 

1 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
either  of  the  Senators  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  time  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
33  minutes  remaining  under  the  control 
of  our  side ;  therefore,  I  believe  it  will  be 
appropriate  for  the  other  side  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  Stnator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  debate  in  regard  to  giving  sur- 
plus foods  to  other  countries.  However, 
I  point  out  that  tlie  report  shows  that 
we  have  distributed  $11  bilhon  worth  of 
food  under  Public  Law  480;  and  certainly 


that  is  not  a  trifling  amount.  For  that 
$11  billion  worth  of  food,  we  have  re- 
ceived, in  return,  practically  no  dollars; 
practically  all  of  the  returns  have  been 
in  the  form  of  so-called  soft  currencies, 
which  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  us,  for  the 
soft  currencies  remain  in  the  countries 
to  which  we  have  allegedly  sold  the  food. 
However,  in  effect,  instead  of  selling  it 
to  them,  we  have  given  it  to  them. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  I  have  submitted, 
I  hope  they  will  be  challenged  at  this 
time.  But  I  repeat  that  w^e  have  disposed 
of  $11  bilhon  worth  of  food  In  the  form 
of  absolute  gifts  and  exchanges  for  soft 
currencies,  barters,  and  donations. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

Intermittently,  I  receive  letters  from 
citizens  in  Ohio  who  ask,  "Why  don't  we 
do  more  with  our  food?"  They  do  not 
know  that  we  have  disposed  of  $11  bil- 
lion worth. 

Today,  it  was  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  we  have  done  practically 
nothing  with  our  surplus  foods;  but  I 
submit  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  feel  that  the  disposal  of  all  these 
agricultural  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  has  constituted  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  reducing  our  surpluses  of  those 
commodities?  In  other  words,  have  our 
surpluses  of  them  increased  or  decreased 
under  the  administration  of  that  law? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  increased  during  this  period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  some  tables  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  of  a  short  time 
ago  on  the  dollar  volume  of  Public  Law 
480  aid,  which  we  have  given  to  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


U.S.    DeP.^RTMKNT    <il     .\(.R1(  t  I.TI   RK,    FoREIGN    ACRKlLTrR.M,    SERVICE,    W.\SHINGTON,    D.C. 

Tilh    I.  r^ldi     I.au- 480:  Agreements  signed  f, on.  h( omtiing  of  program  (a.s  modified  hy  pwvhant  nnlhunzation  iranmctwns) 

through  Apr.  SO,  196i 
lln  thou.-wnds  of  dollars! 


t-  22 

2»-  69 

fiO~100 
101  135 
13«>~158 
159-195 
19(>-24fi 

247  290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
29.'i 


Country 


Date 
signed 


Market  value 
[       excluding 
I  ooan 

tran.sportation 


Ocean 
transportation 


Fiscal  year  I95i 

Fiscal  year  195-i 

Fis<al  year  195r 

Fiscal  year  195< 

Fiscal  year  195t 

Fi.-wal  year  19t'.i 

FLscal  year  196 1 


Fi.-^n!  year  19fii  throii^:h  .Mar.  31,  1962.. 

roiand  .anienhiieni^ """"■--"""":::::;:::::::::::::i"Apr:'i9;i«62' 

I  ugo<lavia  lainendnient ) ]  j^p^    21  1962 

I'nlted  .\r  lb  Republic  (aniendnient). l-!!!.""!!]]]]!!"!!^!^]!!"]"!  j  Apr    23  1962 

r^*''"'  "---"^^iI!!"!""'!I!^II^!!    Apr!   27!  1962 

'  riipu,i\      L....do 


.~iiMnt.,l.  July  I,  19*'.1,  through  Apr.  30,  1962 

Total,  all  ;igreenientj;  signecl  tbrougti  Apr.  30,  1962. 


326.  1 12 
fil6.  150 
911.268 
670.  524 
751,  542 
994.286 
1.541,252 


1.216,  6(V3 
l.S.  3110 
12.»,I0 

12,  4(:iO 
2,  91*1 
1,900 


28.676 

5.5,  141 

123.140 

57.342 

82,722 

141,514 

225,806 


Ifil 


773 
500 
1,600 
l,6ai 
100 
100 


1,262,003 


165.673 


,073,137 


879,974 


Estimated 
CCC  cost  m- 
cluding  ocean 
transportation 


465.942 
956,463 
1,468.478 
991,836 
1,121, 513 
1,609,736 
2,  747,  823 


1,885.053 

23,  .'iOO 

22.UI0 

21.400 

4.300 

2,(00 


1,958,253 


ll,410,(t44 


Table  I.-  Commo^Uty  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1,  1961,  through  Apr.  SO,  196i 
,^ (In  millions  0/  dollars) 


(^otiiiti  y 


Bolivia 

Brazil. 

China '.'."""."".'.'.'I^!; 

Congo 

Kinlariil '.'.'."  111111". 1 

<i  recce " 

Ouliiea  1__ 

Iceland  V^.V.V""^.V^ 

Indonesia 

Iran    '.V.^V^^^^.^J]^^^^^^^^^ 

Korea  '.V.W^^^^^iV^^^^^^^^i^.V. 

Morocco 

Sec  footn.ites  at  end  of  table 


Wheat 
and  flour 


2.2 

•■Kl.  6 

15.6 

1.5 

"V.V 

1.2 

.6 

19.6 

6.1 

15.5 

12.7 


Fee<l 

grains 


Rice 


0.6 


1.8 
.2 


Cotton 


Tobacco 


Dairy 
products 


1  1 


Fat8and 

oils 


Other 


Total 


Ocean 
Market  ]  transiior- 
value     I   tation  " 


Esti- 
Market       mated 
value     I     CCC 
including!       cost 

ocean     'including 
transpor-       ocean 
tation      tr&ns(X)r- 
tation 


14.  1 


7.0 
..... 


2.0 


5.4 

.1 

36.1 


1.5 


36.3 


.1. 


22.5 


1.7 

.  7 

.2 


.5 
10.0 


0.1 
2.3 


1.5 


0.3 


.1 

"i.X 


.1 


39 

0  ,', 

4  4 

.'.2.  4 

6.2 

.58  fi 

33.2 

3  0 

36.2 

6.8 

■  < 

7.5 

1.7 

.1 

18 

8.9 

13 

10.2 

6.6 

.9 

7.5 

1.7 

.3 

2.0 

l(r2.  0 

9.5 

111.5 

7.5 

1.8 

9.3 

;«.o 

2.8 

40.8 

12.7 

1.6 

14.3 

fi  3 
93  2 
."O  1 

10  1 
2  1 

11.6 

11  4 
2  3 

lfi8  1 
li9 
60,4 
22.0 


I . 
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WTxr.x.zl.— Commodity  cotnpoaition  of  program  g  under  title  I,  Puhlic  Law  iSO,  ayrrcmcnts  signed  July  1,  1961,  through  Apr.  .m,  i!>iir~ 
Continued 


(In 

millions  of  dollar^) 

\nie»t 
iinfl  floor 

Feed 
grains 

Kioe 

(  ii'ifon 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

jiroducts 

Fata  and 
oils 

Other 

Tot.i! 

Country 

M,.rkrt 

vjluc 

M6.  5 
5.5 
21.0 
M.O 
3.8 
8.0 
5.  1 

107.'; 

123.  1 

1   U 

23  K 

M  3 

Oit^iu 
truii.s^Kjr- 

tiitiun  ' 

M:.rk.t 
value 

mcluiliiig 
oc-caii 

triinsiKW- 
talKin 

K..ti. 

Hiiiti'd 

cost 
iiK'lu<lini: 

oreun 
trans  por- 

iHtiou 

340.4 

..5 

23.6 


'  l.\9 

8.0 

2.4 

146.8 

.4 

8.8.4 

1  4 
.  7 

4   4 

.  K 

1.3 

.  H 

13   1 

11.8 

.  I 

2  4 
8.9 

li'vS.  6 
71 1.  4 

Ml  9 

i;  9 

21.7 

60.4 

4.  (■ 

9.3 

r     - 

I2n  6 

137  9 

2.11 

26  2 

93  2 

826.  8 

10  4 

I'Viit  ittnlnf>s                                                       

21.0 
13.8 

32  9 

2.'i.  0 

3.8 

fi.3 

3.2 

87.4 

76.1 

6.2 

1.5 

9.5 

^2.  7 

Snd'in                                                             - ---- 

r,  s 

Kvrisin  \rftb  licijiiblir                                    ....-_.. 

1.5 

.2 

HI 

Tunisia                         - 

1.9 
.5 

7..') 

Tnrkfrv 

19  R 
26.3 

17.'.  1 

T'nit«(  Ar&b  RtTHihlic  (Kirvut) 

14.2 

6.8 
1.9 
2.6 

(•) 

l».'i  ii 

I'f^igHay                                      --     .,. --. 

2.0 

\' lot  nam                                                          --- 

3.3 
62.9 

5.8 

4  2 
9.1 

7.9 

;«  1 

Ynprwljivift 

11.9 

.4 

132.6 

1961, 

Total  agrwniciits  5ii;iieil  July  1, 
throueh  Aiir   t40    1962 

750.4 
3,251.9 

•55.7 
36tx9 

,^^o 

3X7.9 

l.m  5 
Mi3.  7 

32.3 
2-Jl.  7 

•  12.7 
4.-..  5 

58.2 

'217.1 
608.0 

'1.2 

04.7 

:■,  ^1(1,  9 

1,  427,  5 

0,  -J.'.  3 

l.M'.K  1 

'i  Ota!  agreemcnLs  sigiu-il  throuL-h  Juiie  30 

1961. 
Apr. 

9. 4.- I.e. 

Total  ftCTwnipTit-  'i^nril  fliroush 

30.  i'j<r: 

4, 002.  3 

422.6 

440.9 

1,003.2 

254.0 

825.7 

65.9 

7,072,8 

sv-^o.  n 

7,.v:8 

11,   lO"!.  7 

'  Include  oceon  triuisiwrtivtion  to  be  fliianci-d  by  CCC. 
« t8.6  mlUiuu  oilr.i-lung  .-itajik-  cottori, 

•  N'eRative. 

•  Seo  the  foUowintr  MiUinm 

Com - W4.  7 

DiirUy - - - 11  n 


'  .'^(•<>  thi'  folliiwine: 

(  tittousti';  .iiiii.r  soybean  oil. 
'!'  il'.nw .. 


.   JlOO  0 
..      27  1 


Total 

'  5f«'  the  follow  in);: 
("ondfn»«l  milk.. 
Dried  whole  milk 
Nonfat  <lry  rnlllc 
Evaporated  milk. 
l>ried  t'pus 


..      5.'u7 
.MiHionf 

..      $7  7 
1.5 


Totid 217.  I 

IT  \]\i-  fiiU.iw  iiiu':  MUlionM 

Fniit  Iceland  and  Yugoslavia $n  5 

ConKo  iKMiliry.  .J 

r.ikj-t.in  iHiuItry .4 


1.3 


Ti.tal - - 12.7 

T.vBi.K  \\ .-  A  ppri}ji)i.iitf  qiianlilif.^  ofconinoililu-f  undir  title  I.  Pulilic  I."w  ^80,  agreements  signed  J  uhj  I.  I"!,  th  mfjlt  A  ^ 

(III  t!iriu^T\n'Ni 


UK   l:>l! 


(.'oiHitry 

Wheat 
.and 
(loiir 

l-.cd 

Rr.iins 

!;,..> 

Cutl.m 

I'dbaoco 

Dairy 

products 

Fats  an<l 
oils 

I'oultry 
Poiindi 

Hrv 

clil.le 

I'l  .ins 

Fruit-';    i 
and  \ee-        Ml-  d 
etabjcs 

11  .J    II'. 1 

pasture 

.>^e<l< 

r.olivia 

lUuktU 

1,465 

29,:«>5 

It.  i;8o 

999 

Duiheh 

llundrtd- 
11  eight 

110 

Halt* 

0.5 

I'oniidt 

J'»itn4i 

PquiuU 

Jlundrtd- 
u  light 

1 
I'oiindf       Fonndt 

Ilundrrd- 
V  fight 

Bnuill - 

1,  4,52 
197 

China  I'l  .iiu.iir 

100.0 

2,  000 

1.  3-23 

385 

714 
10,860 

14,773 

Conifo .   

333 

1,154 

Finland 

10.  u 

(lrpc<'c 

1,  lOO 

77'"* 

399 

12..'i52 

3,  074 

9.186 

7,349 

211,390 

3.004 

.\061 
252' 



99-2 

6,  437 



(luinea 

Iceland 

5(10 
13,880 

732 

400 

Indcme.siu . .. 

242.0 

Inn     

8,818 

Kore  I 

l.Vl.  0 

Mor^KX"'!    .  . 

I'lkistan 

19,  6M 

--- 

'  72.  0 

8,000 

22, 441 

1, 059, 458 

1,102 

I'lraciiu) _ 

l'llllippuie< 

1  VI.  0 
^2.0 

J'ol.lllll         ...i;. 

14,391 

2,  .'IS8 
.3.  ?24 
1,837 

.•!..".  48 
4H,  Jin 

4.  S99 

221 

81. 674 

"  '       .' 

***     -- — 

Su.l.n .      ,. „ 

Ssri'iii  .\r;i!.  KcjiiiMic 

i.  371 

273 

222 

i  uni.>i. 

Turk.v . 

;{S8 
ii.i.rj 

154,323 
193,286 

1  iillod  .\r.i!'  Ki  i'uMic  ;  Kl's  |il 

9,921 
2.  000 

553 

— 

1  riieUrtV... . 

2.  .t,>h 
37.  23.' 

i«7 

29.  0 
6.5.0 

4,333 

3H,'875 

"95,*i6r 

'""7,"275' 

Tiiial   nen-eniriit^   -iL-m  ■!   July   1.    l'.»'.l, 

tliri'iii;li  .\pr.  ,*"i.  i',»i.' ,     

'J  I'f.i;  ajr^'emciit-;  tl!r<'Ui:!i  Jujn   Mi    l'«'.| 

1 

4-:.  t-,iM 

2.U1.'-..3I3 

=  1.-..  ,-.,^.■i   , 
314,  UJH 

9,  3111 
tW,  019 

'AC.  S 
5,  905.  0 

42. ,'-:) 
306,  r20 

:  73.  143 
282,994 

« I, 608, 125 
4, 3f.7.  440 

2,256 
15.965 

4.m' 

7,  67.'. 
1^7,217 

"n3,'i93' 

W 

'I  lil.il  .iprefirii'i'.-i  tli.'-oiipli   \|  r.  30,  I'tVJ 

2,  173,  fH)4 

3i«,  191   j 

77,359 

6,821.5 

349, 293 

356,437 

5.  975,  Be.") 

18.221 

481 

194,  922 

113.  li)3 

10 

I  .30,noo  l),,l..s  (•ifrx-Lriff-ti!'!... 

'  .-Jec  thr  fo!ln«,:i.'  Thomnni 

<■'"" - - -- - ;t7.l)U 

1' arley ..^ ^^;., 

1  ot  d * i:,.r.<i 

•  .-re  tbi   fnUuwili;::  Th><ii.^att(i 

roiidensoil  Hiilk       .     _ as.  .'lOo 

I)rie<l  whole  milk „ I.I.!1]..'1I1"^'''  3!62.' 

.Nonfat  dry  milk I."."'!."""""^^  27!  .377 

F.  V  iporati^l  iiiUk ["[l[[[V i "3  .''■iio 

l>rli'<l  eirgs !"["'"!   '"III!"!"  441 

Total 73,443 


4  Soc  the  following:  y/.on.nK/ 

pounds 

CottotiswHl  and/or  soybean  oB 1.272.  (»»« 

Tallow 336,032 

Total. 1  r,o<?,  125 
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'r.\Bi.K  111.—  Vs'f  of  foreign  currency  as  pronded  in  title  I,  Puhlie  Laiv  480,  agreements  sigrud  July  1,  l;>t^U  through  Apr.  SO,  li'62  ■ 

(Amount.',  are  in  lhous.'in<i  dollar  e<mivalents  at  the  deposit  rat«  of  ojehanpe] 


Country 


Total 

amount  in 

aprwments 

(market 

value 

inrludiiip 

ocean  Iraiis- 

portatiuiij 


Bolivia 

Hrazil 

China  (Taiwan) 

Conto . 

Fiidand 

'irecce 

(iiiinea 

id  land.. 

Iii'lnnesla 

lllM.... , 

Korea . 

Morocco 

Fakistan 

I'arat'uay 

riiilipplncs 

Poland. 

.■^  lie  Ian 

Syrian  .\rah  Kcpublic 

Tuni'-ia  

Turkey 

llille.i    Aral     Kepubllc  ;Euypt). 

rruL-uay 

\' let  nam   

Vu^:o.'.la\Ja , 


1 
II! 


379 

lit  Ml 

1 H) 
500 
800 
200 
.■iOO 
M5 


104  ('- 
Common 

defen.sc 


19,  401 


Total  aen'<'incnts,  July  1,  1961-Apr.  30,  1862 

Total  aerwtnciits  tlirouf-h  June  3<i,  1961 


Total  aKr«'<'nicnt.s  throufrh  Aiir,  30,  19K. 
I'jics  as  iHTwnt  of  total      . 


H, 
t..S4, 

(,, 
21, 

Oil 


,  DIKi 

.  HIIO  I 
JIKI  ' 
l.Vl    I 

,'.«I0  I 
7,'iO 

,  40(1 

4,  (JOO 
9,000 

5.  7riO 

l.ll,  .'i<KI 

137,  740 

2,000 

2>;,  l.Vl 

93.  100 

»  1.42.\4H9 
•  6,  592,  258 


35,822 


5,002 


104u    — 

(irant-.--  for 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yieldetj  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

The  question  js  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  tne  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  Irom  Virginia  open  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Must  all  time  avail- 
able on  the  amendment  be  either  used  or 
yielded  back  before  an  amendment  to 
that  amendment  will  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  avail- 
able on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  6  minutes 
letnainintj  under  his  control:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  5  minule,s  remain- 
ing under  his  control 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  What  time  remains 
for  debate  on  the  bill  it.self? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  95  minutes,  and  the 
opponents  46. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  may  I 
be  yielded  a  little  time':' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
about  a  section  in  this  bill  which  I  think 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
which  amendment  I  expect  to  support. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors, to  page  10  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
line  19.  and  running  through  line  2  on 
the  following  page.     That  section  reads; 

In  entering  into  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  the  President  may,  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  permit  other 
friendly  and  historic  supplying  nations  to 
participate  in  supplying  such  commodities 
under  the  sales  agreement  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  those  apphcable  to  the 
United   States. 

My  question  is.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  are  to  start  marketing  the  surpluses 
of  other  countries  under  Public  Law  480 
and  other  arrangements  wherein  we 
have  tried  to  get  rid  of  our  surpluses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  section  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  deals  with  the 
sale  of  grains  for  cash,  but  not  for  soft 
currencies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  it  not  refer  to  the 
long-time  credit  which  can  be  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  departure.  Notwithstanding  that 
we  have  fallen  very  short  of  the  mark  in 
petting  rid  of  our  own  surpluses,  we  are 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  money  to  market  the  sur- 
pluses of  other  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  already  in 
the  law 


Mr  CURTIS.  Why  is  it  in  this 
measure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  reason  is  that 
everj'  time  the  President  made  attempts 
to  persuade  other  countries  to  cooperate, 
the  eflfort  required  much  time,  and  it 
was  always  to  no  avail,  because  it  was 
mandatory  in  the  law.  Now  we  make 
It  optional.     He  does  not  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  this  provision  he 
cannot  do  anything  the  existing  law  does 
not  pei-mit  him  to  do? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Has  it  been  done  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  President  has 
tried  to  persuade  other  countries  to  co- 
operate in  furnishing  food,  but  he  has 
failed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  this  languape  re- 
fers to  a  sale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand,  but 
that  is  what  it  means.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  available  a  pool  of  food 
of  all  kinds  in  order  to  relieve  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Section  405  re- 
lates to  the  language  in  section  404. 
which  deals  with  sales  of  our  commodi- 
ties for  dollars  with  interest,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  determine 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana was  saying.  This  provides  for  an 
agreement  in  which  sales  are  not  made 
in  soft  currencies,  but  for  dollars. 

Section  404  now   reads: 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
the  Secretary  ui   Agriculture  shal!   endeavor 
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to  maximize  the  sale  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  taking  such  reason- 
able precautions  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  avoid  replacing  any  sales  which  the  Secre- 
tiiry  finds  and  determines  wou'.d  c  therwise 
be  made  for  cash  dollars. 

Section  405  reads : 

In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the 
Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement 
with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  com- 
modities for  their  participation  in  the  sup- 
ply and  assistance  program  herein  authorized 
on  a  proportionate  and  equitable  basis. 

In  Other  words,  under  the  long-term 
credit  agreements  provided  for  in  exist- 
ing law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
to  make  sure  no  other  country's  regular 
sales  were  being  mterfered  with  or  that 
any  other  country's  normal  commercial 
contracts  were  being  interfered  with. 
In  the  proposed  new  law  we  are  saying 
that  they  will  have  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  a  change  beyond 
the  change  from  "shall "  to  "may." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  in  the  new 
language. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  new  language 
would  indicate  that  we  would  sell  sur- 
pluses of  foreign  countries,  but  we  would 
provide  the  credit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  Senator 
is  in  error. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  I  misunderstood 
the  reply  of  the  Chairman  about  the 
meaning  of  "under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  every  time  we 
made  long-term  contracts  under  the  old 
law  we  had  to  take  into  consideration 
the  effect  on  the  market  conditions  of 
some  other  country  that  had  surpluses. 
These  were  and  are  friendly  countries 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  provision  does  not 
so  state. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  language  is 
changed  from  "shall'  to  "may."  and 
gives  the  Secretary  tlie  right  to  make  a 
few  more  sales. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  followed  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  there  was  a  greater 
change  than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  wish  to  take  1 
muiute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Loui,-iana  yields  himself 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment  of 
the  distiiiguished  Senator  from  'Virginia 
has  some  merit,  but  it  strikes  me  that  we 
should  give  consideration  to  it  by  a  study, 
because  we  must  not  forget  that,  even 
under  Public  Law  480,  relative  to  sales 
and  donations,  \vc  assume  the  cost  of 
carrying  all  these  goods  abroad  and  also 
tiic  cost  of  storage  abroad.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  involved  there.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  should 
receive  the  study  of  the  committee,  and 
that  wc  should  work  on  the  problem  in 
connection  with  the  di.^posal  plan  under 
Public  Law  480. 

On  the  other  liand.  we  are  about  to 
consider  a  bill  in  wlrich  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 


lars to  help  our  friends  across  the  seas: 
and  it  may  be  po.<5sible  to  use  some  of 
the  surpluses  rather  than  dollars.  I 
suggest  that  that  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  will  come 
up.  Let  us  study  tliis  problem  and  try  to 
deal  with  it  in  conneclion  with  Public 
Law  480 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC?:R,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey  I,  I  move  to 
amend  tlic  Robertson  amendment  by 
adding  in  section  204.  siibsoction  (a>. 
after  tiie  word  "sorghums"  on  line  3,  the 
following:  "wheat,  vegetable  oils,  dried 
milk,  cheese  and  butter  " 

The  reason  for  tl^.o  amendment  is  very 
simple. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  allow  him- 
self? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  10  minute.-^  I 
will  allow  myself  5  minutes  uiitially. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  policy  sug- 
gested— and  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  invitation  that  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill  should  not  be  followed,  namely, 
that  the  proposal  should  be  taken  back 
to  the  committee  where  it  can  b«'  .'studied 
at  some  length. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland  is  not 
interested  in  this  amendment  for  the 
reasons  explained  by  the  Senator  from 
"Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  interested  in  this  amendment 
only  because  of  the  moral  value  involved. 
"We  have  been  talking  for  days  about 
grains,  wheat,  dried  milk,  vegetables,  and 
all  the  other  agricultural  products  that 
we  have  in  abundance,  we  have  been 
talking  at  length  about  the  expense  in- 
volved in  keeping  the  commodities  in 
storage  and  all  tlie  scandals  that  have 
developed. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  American 
people  have  more  than  they  can  eat. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  the 
agricultural  problem.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  say  we  ought  to  cut  down  on 
the  acreage  in  production,  because  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  growing  too  niucli. 

If  we  do  not  eat  the  food  and  if  we 
do  Tiot  cut  down  on  the  acreage  in  pro- 
duction, about  all  we  can  do  is  to  destroy 
it  or  to  give  it  away.  Many  people  of 
the  world  are  crying  for  food.  We  have 
seen  the  dramatic  pictures  published  m 
the  newspapers  and  the  stories  about  the 
refugees  who  are  coming  out  of  Red 
China  and  going  into  Hong  Kong. 

If  we  have  these  grains  in  surplus,  if 
we  have  this  extra  food,  if  it  is  true  that 
we  have  more  than  we  can  use  and  if  it 
is  true  that  it  is  costing  so  much  to  keep 
it  in  storage— if  it  is  true  that  even  now 
it  is  spoiling  and  being  despoiled — why 
not  give  it  to  some  hungry  little  child? 
And  I  care  not  where  that  child  happens 
to  live  in  the  world  today.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  ask  approval  of  the  amendment, 
so  that  it  can  be  perfected.  If  the  com- 
mittee wishf^s  to  consider  it  further,  to 


take  it  to  conference,  to  work  it  out, 
that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senatoi-  yield? 

Mr   PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Thu  p:inciplc  is 
the  same.  I  accept  llie  amendment.  I 
left  out  wheat  hecau.se  I  feared  that  we 
would  get  into  conflict  with  the  jn'O- 
vision:  "interfere  with  or  adver.sely  af- 
fect commercial  trade  and  sales  of  such 
commodities,  ' 

One  can  easily  see.  if  we  authorize 
sending  butter  overseas,  that  the  next 
time  a  per.son  buys  some  butter  he  can 
be  sure  he  will  be  getting  fresh  butter 
instead  of  butter  which  is  posiibly  2 
years  old. 

I  do  not  mind  putting  in  the  butter, 
along  with  cheese  or  milk  or  anything 
else  the  US.  Government  has  stored  up. 
I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virgir.ia,  This  is  not  a  program 
for  givmg  away  the  commodities  irra- 
tionally. Under  the  law  the  President 
now  can  give  away  up  to  $300  million 
worth.  All  tlie  proposal  would  do  is 
raise  the  ceilins;. 

A  protective  clause  is  provided.  It  is 
provided: 

The  Pre.sKlent  .'>lian  t-itke  rea.sonable  pre- 
caution to  Insure  that  dispositions  of  com- 
modities made  under  the  provlshms  of  this 
section  do  not  Interfere  wifeh  or  adversely 
affect  commercial  trade  and  sales  of  sxich 
commodities  whifh  might  otherwi.se  be 
made 

All  \\f  would  do  IS  raise  the  ceiling 
from  $.300  million,  at  the  di.sci-etion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
wh'in  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
we  are  discussing  surpluses,  and  how  we 
can  cut  down  acreage  in  production, 
V.  h(.  n  at  tiie  same  time  millions  of  people 
are  crying  out  for  food  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sdent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
may  be  a  very  advantageous  one.  If  we 
go  into  a  program  of  feeding  refugees,  as 
has  been  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  it  could  be  very  advantageous. 
Such  a  resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
di.stini:uished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  DoDDl.  The  President  is  talking 
about  the  program,  and  so  is  the  State 
Department.  We  might  well  need  to 
lift  this  particular  ceiling  in  the  existing 
law. 

I  w  as  very  happy  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  with  respect  to 
the  expansion  of  the  items  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  say.  in  all  due  respect,  that  this 
would  provide  some  immediate  relief.  I 
do  not  say  that  feed  grains  would  not  be 
helpful.  I  say  that  they  would  have  to 
be  converted  into  usable  foods. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr,  P.-vstorl  I ,  of  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  the  items  which  are  m 
surplus,  is  a  usable  and  helpful  sugges- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  amendment.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  with 
his  customary  generosity  and  compas- 
sion hai-:  accepted  it. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Lamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  'Virginia  has  accepted  the 
amendment,  it  has  become  a  part  of  his 
original  text,  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Other  amendments 
to  the  amendment  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  RLTSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  offer  an  amendment.  After  the 
last  word  in  the  amendment  to  the  Rob- 
ertson amendment  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  insert  "and  cotton,"  (Laugh- 
ter I 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

It  has  been  projwsed  to  fill  the 
stomachs  of  naked  people.  If  we  wish 
to  demonstrate  such  great  generosity  as 
we  have  heard  poured  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  we  should  go  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
mfnt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thi^  Senator  vield? 

Mr  RUSSELL,    I  yield. 
Mr.     PASTORE,       Is     it     within     the 
province    of    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia"' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know.  I 
hope  it  is, 

Mr,  PASTORE.     If  it  is.  I  do. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Is  there  anything  else 
we  can  give  away?     i  Laughter,  I 

Mr  MUNDT,     Mr.  President 

Mr.  COOPER      Mr.  President 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Tobacco? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 
Mr,  LAU.'^CHE.     Peanuts? 
Mr,  ELLENDER.    Rice'' 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
will  be  as  generous  and  gracious  in  this 
respect  as  he  wsus  with  reference  to  milk 
and  butter  and  wheat.  Certainly  it 
would  do  no  good  to  feed  these  people 
and  to  have  them  freeze,  or  exposed  to 
the  elements  with  no  clothing. 

Think  of  it.  Think  of  the  situation. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  give  away  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  worth  of  foodstuffs 
of  one  kind  and  another,  to  feed  these 
poor,  hungry  creatures,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  do  one  thing  on  earth  to 
remedy  their  nakedness,  which  leaves 
them  exposed  to  the  elements  with  their 
arms  full  of  food — butter,  cheese,  milk, 
wheat,  bread — without  clothes  sufficient 
to  cover  their  nakedness. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  not  losing  any 
money  on  the  cotton  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  selling  cotton 
at  8  cents  a  pound  below  what  we  have 


invested  in  it  today  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  selling  cotton  for  soft  currencies 
now,  and  are  giving  those  soft  currencies 
to  the  countries  in  which  the  cotton  is 
sold. 

The  cotton  program  has  not  proved  to 
be  as  expensive  as  some  of  the  other 
programs,  because  the  surplus  has  not 
been  so  great,  but  there  are  available  in 
this  country  several  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton of  a  type  ahd  texture  which  our 
mills  cannot  spin,  which  could  be  spun 
in  the  mills  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  China  or 
elsewhere,  to  take  care  of  the  poor  people 
who  are  so  destitute  and  distressed, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  take  reasoiiable  pre- 
caution to  Insure  that  dispositions  of  com- 
modities made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  Interfere  with  or  adversely 
affect  commercial  trade  and  sales  of  such 
commodities  which  might  otherwise  be 
mr»de. 

We  could  not  give  away  cotton  with- 
out violating  that  provision  of  my 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  limited  first  to 
feed  grains.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  said,  one  has  to  live 
in  the  South  and  learn  how  to  make 
cornbi'oad  in  order  to  learn  to  like  to  cat 
it.  All  over  Europe  the  people  have  never 
eaten  cornbread,  and  they  would  not  like 
it.  but  they  would  eat  it  before  they 
would  starve  to  death. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  Those  people  have 
been  wearing  cotton  garments.  They 
are  accustomed  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  that  involves 
trade.  That  would  violate  the  previ- 
sions of  the  amendment.  Originally  I 
did  not  put  in  the  wheat  or  butter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  ac- 
cepted wheat.  The  Senator  put  it  in  his 
amendment.  It  is  now  in  the  Robert- 
son amendment.  The  Senator  accepted 
milk,  dried  eggs,  vegetable  oils,  butter. 
and  other  commodities. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  the  propo- 
nent of  that  suggestion  said  that  he  was 
a  humanitarian,  and  I  could  not  say  that 
I  was  not.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  get  in  on  this  humanitarianism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  DIRXSEN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  this  a  closed  deal? 
Is  there  some  monopoly  involved,  so  that 
only  the  Senators  from  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  can  pose  as 
humanitarians  on  this  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  think  I  was 
the  first  to  suggest  cotton.  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  Senator  leave  me  out. 
I  remember  the  admonition  in  the  Good 
Book  that  we  should  feed  the  hungry, 
heal  the  sick,  and  clothe  the  naked. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
preparing  to  say  that  I  wished  to  quote 
from  the  same  source.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  referred  to  "needy 
people."  Need  is  not  measured  by  food 
alone.  Indeed,  the  Good  Book  says  that 
man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  We 
realize  that  man  must  have  some 
clothing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  DIRK- 
SEN  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  the  textile 
mills  of  our  area  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  been  trj'ing  to  build  up  the  textile 
industrj-.  If  the  United  States  should 
give  away  all  of  its  cotton,  how  could 
we  operate  our  textile  mills? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  cotton  which  the  mills 
in  Massaciiusetts  will  not  spin.  It  is 
of  poor  quality.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  course,  are  "eating  so  high 
on  the  hog  "  now.  under  the  circtun- 
stances  as  they  exist,  that  they  are  able 
to  buy  the  finer  grades  of  cotton,  the 
broadclotii 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  a'^rce  with  tiie  Senator  that  there  is 
no  way  of  knowuig  the  total  effect  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
lation to  t!ie  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  on  Sunday  next 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  ;Mr.  Robertson]  will  have 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  3  score  and 
15  years.  He  is  in  a  compassionate 
frame  of  mind.  Those  fatherly  and 
grandfatherly  attributes  of  the  spirit  of 
loving  kindness  have  developed  in  him, 
and  now  any  other  Senator  who  wants 
to  be  included  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  a.sk  the  Senator  while  lie 
is  in  that  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  RU.SSELL,  Mr,  President.  I  have 
been  urging  the  distinniished  Senator 
to  accept  the  amendment  since  we  have 
a  .^umliis 

Mr   DTRKSEN.     He  ought  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly  he  should 
accept  the  amendment  He  has  accepted 
an  amendment  pertaining  to  butter,  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  chee.se.  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  dried  milk. 
and  an  amendment  pertaining  to  wheat. 
Yet  he  has  not  shown  any  enthusiasm 
to  accept  an  amendment  in  order  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  all  the  various  food- 
stuffs might  likewise  have  the  hope  and 
aspiration  that  every  hiunan  being  is 
entitled  to  have  that  he  will  own  one 
shirt  that  is  neither  patched  nor  has  a 
number  of  holes  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  trying  to 
pry  into  the  personal  reactions  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  if  the  amendment 
is  accept-ed  as  to  cotton,  does  the  Sen- 
ator intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
as  amended? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  question  is  entirely  beside  the  point 
It  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  issues  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  cotton  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
time  available  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  believe  I  have 
3  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  disturbs  me  about  this  entire  ques- 
tion is  that  in  this  period  of  great  suffer- 
ing we  are  making  light  of  an  unbelieva- 
ble situation  in  which  famine  stalks  the 
land  and  millions  of  people  are  facing 
dire  tragedy.  Frankly,  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  an  oF>en  end  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  right  way  to  proceed. 
On  July  20,  1961,  we  enacted  Public 
Law  8792,  which  amended  the  Mutual 
Secuiity  Act.  Under  section  203,  refer- 
ring to  title  11  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
which  is  Public  Law  480,  we  established 
in  section  203  a  fund  of  $300  million,  to 
be  made  reimbursable  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  purposes  of  re- 
lief and  assistance  to  needy  people. 

That  law  covers  anything  that  the 
Government  might  have  available  to  as- 
sist needy  people.  It  seems  to  me  unkind 
and  almost  immoral  for  us  to  be  think- 
ing up  one  commodity  after  another 
that  we  can  include  under  the  kind  of 
provision  proposed.  If  we  wish  to  help 
needy  people — and  I  think  that  is  what 
we  want  to  do — all  we  need  to  do  is, 
first,  to  use  section  203.  I  do  not  believe 
the  funds  available  under  that  section 
are  exhausted.  If  they  are  exhausted, 
the  President  can  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  to  $350  million  or 
$400  million  so  that  the  Congress  can 
initiate  action  on  its  own.  Then  we 
shall  not  be  in  the  rather  unsightly  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  rather  crude  position 
of  thinking  about  each  one  of  our  re- 
spective commodities. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  feed  grains,  as 
such,  offer  little  or  no  assistance.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  every  right  to 
include  cotton,  because  surely  there  is  a 
need  for  clothing  and  raiment.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  even  more  pertinent  in 
terms  of  relieving  human  suffering. 

But  I  suggest  that  there  is  an  answer. 
Because  of  the  respect  the  Senate  should 
want  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senator  ought  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  We  ought  to  face  our 
responsibility:  and  if  we  need  to  have 
$400  million  as  a  ceiling  figure  under 
section  203,  that  can  be  provided.  The 
American  people  will  not  let  hungry 
people  starve.  We  never  have  done  so. 
This  Nation  has  a  record  of  charity,  as- 
sistance, and  compassion  second  to  none. 
I  submit  that  the  report  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  others  about 
what  has  been  done  under  Public  Law 
480  indicates  unbelievable  generosity. 
We  have  never  failed  in  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, if  he  will  do  so,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  situation,  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  If  he  withdraws  the 
amendment,  I  believe  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  there  will  be  no  suffering 
that  will  go  unnoticed,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  fulfill 
its  responsibilities  under  acts  of  Con- 
gress already  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  heartily  agree 
with    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Minnesota.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment,  not  because  I  do  not  want 
to  feed  the  hungry  people  in  the  world, 
but  because  I  have  no  idea  what  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  would  be  on  our 
economy  or  what  it  would  do  in  relation 
to  other  laws.  While  perhaps  we  have 
been  a  little  light  in  some  of  the  debate, 
when  we  vote  against  the  amendment, 
we  shall  not  be  voting  against  assisting 
hung:ry  people,  but  becau.se  we  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  on  the  proposed  law  or 
any  other  laws  on  our  statute  books,  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall  vote 
against  it  for  the  rea.son  stated,  and  not 
because  I  do  not  want  to  feed  huntiiy 
people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  there  were  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  voics  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
There  is  not  a  Senator  who  is  without  a 
sense  of  compassion 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  welcomed  this 
opportunity  to  renew  his  devotion  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  private  en- 
terprise, and  to  offer  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  small  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers  in  connection  with 
one  segment  of  that  principle.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  on  the  verge  of  being 
an  old  man,  to  throw  this  distinguished 
Chamber  into  disagreement.  If  it  is 
unanimously  agreed  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  amendment 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr 
President,  before  the  Senator  makes  that 
request,  will  he  permit  me  to  offer  an 
additional  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  An 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a   parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota,     What 
amendment  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Russell  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  that 
amendment  not  been  accepted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  accepted, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
thought  my  amendment  would  serve 
two  purposes.  First,  we  could  save  the 
money  that  we  are  now  spending  on 
feed  grains.  The  farmers  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  out  from  under  con- 
trol. Of  course,  they  would  give  up  the 
75  percent  support  provision  of  the  law. 
and  we  would  perhaps  go  back  to  below 
50  percent.  But  farmers  would  have 
that  freedom.  At  the  same  time  I 
thought  that  the  starving  people  in 
Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere  would  rather 
eat  cornmeal  than  die.  It  seems  that 
my  amendment  has  not  met  with  uni- 
versal approval.  Some  Senators  feel 
that  other  products  should  be  included 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President,  who  is  in  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr, 
Pie.sident,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
.suma  yield  me  five  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  .South  Dakota  5  minutes  on  the  bUl, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  the 
purpose  of  clarification,  I  was  about  to 
.suggest  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, which  at  the  end  of  paragraph  iC) 
would  liave  added  some  additional  direc- 
tives I  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
ever\  thmu  in  perspective.  The  amend- 
mfiit  ofTeied  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia provided,  in  paragraph  'c»,  as 
follows: 

(CI  Tlie  Pre.'^idoiu  .shaU  tjike  reasonable 
precaution  to  insure  that  dlspo.sltlons  of 
Cdniuiuditles  m;\de  under  the  provisions  of 
ihii,  section  do  nol  interfere  with  or  ad- 
versely uflect  commercial  trade  and  sales  of 
such  commodities  which  might  otherwise 
be   made 

Had  the  amendment  continued  to  be 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  I 
would  have  proposed  adding; 

And  tlie  President  shall  take  such  addi- 
tional measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent tlie  commodities  di.sposcd  of  under  this 
section  from  being  sold  or  resold  in  black 
market  cperation.s 

As  I  indicated  last  night,  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  objective  of  making  food 
surpluses  available  to  the  refugees  from 
Communist  China, 

I  have  vivid  memories  of  being  in 
Kunming  in  1945,  during  World  War  II, 
when  Nationalist  China  was  our  ally, 
and  when  former  Representative  from 
Michigan  Albert  Engel  went  to  the 
black  market  in  Kunming  and  there 
found  jeeps  and  tires  of  U.S.  origin  and 
manufacture  being  sold  in  the  black 
market  of  Kunming. 

As  he  ran  down  the  matter  and  re- 
ported it  to  our  subcommittee  at  the 
time,  it  developed  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal operators  in  the  black  market  was 
either  the  brother-in-law  or  son-in-law 
of  the  then  Governor  of  Yunnan 
Province. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  engage 
in  any  large  scale  largess,  such  as  was 
proposed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
att;r  from  Virginia,  without  awakening 
at  least  the  possibility  that  these  sup- 
plies in  large  quantities  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  people  who  would  not  be 
above  .selling  or  reselling  the  goods, 
whether  or  not  such  sale  interfered  with 
sales  in  the  normal  commercial  trade, 
and  making  a  profit  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  commodities. 

That  is  why,  had  the  amendment  re- 
mained before  the  Senate,  I  would  have 
offered   that  amendment  to  it.     I  have 
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put  It  In  the  Record  at  this  time  be- 
cause, should  any  such  proposal  develop 
during  the  course  of  the  further  de- 
liberations on  the  bill,  or  in  consiUta- 
tion  with  the  House  in  conference,  I 
believe  we  should  be  very  careful  that 
large  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  made 
available  with  the  best  of  intentions,  will 
not  be  stored  in  warehouses  or  cached 
somewhere  by  someone  who  would  use 
them  for  resale  at  a  profit  to  himself  in 
black  market  operations. 

I  am  not  impugning  the  motives  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  as 
such.  I  do  know  that  there  is  some 
cupidity  among  certain  members  of  the 
human  race,  and  we  should  guard  against 
it  if  we  engage  in  large  scale  largess, 
such  as  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  -5-21-02— B.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24 
beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out  all 
through  line  10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

(1)  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"any  of  the  1962,  1963,  and  1964  crops"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tbe   1962  crop". 

On  page  25,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out 
"(Other  than  Durum  wheat  to  which 
subsections  le;  and  (hj  are  applicable »  ". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides for  striking  from  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate section  of  the  bill  the  Durum 
program  which  I  was  successful  in  get- 
ting approved  by  Congress  last  year. 
Under  this  program,  farmers  this  year 
have  been  permitted  to  increase  then- 
Durum  wheat  acreage  by  40  percent. 
This  has  been  of  considerable  help  to 
our  producers  as  well  as  more  adequately 
meeting  consumer  needs. 

It  is  my  proposal  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram because  the  language  starting  at 


the  tope  of  page  25  in  Senate  bill  3225 
which  I  sponsored  in  committee  also 
permits  the  Secretary  to  Increase  the 
allotments  of  any  kind  of  wheat,  the 
supply  of  which  is  inadequate  to  provide 
for  a  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  that  type  of  wheat.  This 
provision  will  take  care  of  the  Durum 
situation  at  least  as  well  as  the  special 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  last  year. 
It  is  my  belief  that  having  one  program 
for  the  increase  in  production  of  kinds 
of  wheat  in  short  supply  would  make 
the  overall  farm  program  simpler  and 
more  easily  administered. 

On  page  19  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee's  report  on  Senate  bill  3225, 
appears  a  table  showing  the  production, 
disappearance,  and  carryover  of  wheat 
by  classes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  table  appear  in  the  Rr:coRD  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand, he  wishes  to  repeal  the  special 
Durum  part  of  the  provision,  effective 
with  the  1963  crop,  and  include  Durum 
under  the  general  provision  for  increas- 
ing allotments  of  kinds  of  wheat  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Yes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  iden- 
tified as  •5-23-62— G." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35 
between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(el  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  divert- 
ed acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  ^ar,  sesame.  Bafflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  other  annual  field  crops  for  which 
price  support  le  not  made  available,  and  flax, 
when  such  crops  are  not  in   surplus  supply 


and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply  if  per- 
mitted to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  paj-ment  wiih 
respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reason.ible  taking 
Into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage 
for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided. 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed 
one-half  the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be 
applicable  If  such  acreage  were  devoted  to 
conservation  uses  and  no  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  production  of  any 
such  crop  on  such  diverted  acreage." 

Renumber  the  remaining  subsections 
accordingly. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  would  amend 
the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program 
to  provide  that  during  the  years  1963. 
1964.  and  1965  the  Secretary  could 
permit  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  seasame,  safflower,  sun- 
flower, castor  beans,  other  annual  field 
crops  for  which  price  support  is  not  made 
available,  and  fiax.  when  such  crops  are 
not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in 
surplus  supply  if  laermitted  to  be  grown 
on  the  diverted  acreage.  Producers 
would  not  be  eligible  for  price  supports 
on  these  crops,  and  in  no  event  could 
diversion  payments  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  rate  which  would  otherwise 
be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses.  These  pro- 
visions are  identical  to  those  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  87-451. 
87th  Congress,  which  applies  to  the  1962 
special  wheat  diversion  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  his  amendment, 
does  the  Senator  apply  the  same  regula- 
tion that  was  adopted  yesterday  with 
respect  to  diverted  acres? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  not  read,  but  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
Insert  the  following: 

"PROGRAM     BEGINNING     WITH      1964     CHOP" 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  down  through  line  23. 

On  page  32.  line  18.  strike  out  "1963,  1964 
and  1965"  and  substitute  "1964,  1965,  and 
1966". 

On  page  41.  strike  out  "1963"  In  lines  9 
and  10.  and  substitute  "1964". 

On  page  42,  strike  out  "1963"'  In  line  15, 
and  substitute  "1964". 

On  page  51,  strike  out  "1963"  in  line  25, 
and  substitute  "1964" 

On  page  54,  after  line  10  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Program  for  1963 

"Sec  326.  Section  334(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph 
(3 1   to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  of  fifty-five  million 
acres  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum.' 

"Sec  327.  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
item  1 1 )  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340  (1)), 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
1963  crop  of  wheat : 

"  ■  ( 1 )  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  is  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year,  farm 
marketing  quotas  shall  be  In  effect  for  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  Is  normally  harvested 
in  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  marketing 
year  begins.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  actual  pro- 


duction of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  leas  the  farm  marketing 
excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  acres  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the 
producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  If 
such  Eictual  production  is  so  established,  tiie 
farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  such  actual 
production  less  the  actual  production  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based  upon 
the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided,  hou- 
ever.  That  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall 
not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which 
the  actual  production,  so  established,  ex- 
ceeds the  normal  production  of  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment.' 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340  (2)), 
the  rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1963  crop 
shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  such  crop  is  harvested 

"(c)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340  (3)),  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1963 
crop   of   wheat: 

"  '(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage 
If  the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed 
is  adjtisted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  twice 
the  normal  production  and  as  computed  on 
actual  production  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made  In  the  amount  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  if  the  producer  elects 
to  make  such  delivery.  The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  wheat  for  the  farm 
shall  be  stored  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon 
failure  to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time 
as  may  bo  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  the  penalty 
computed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the 
producer.  Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary hereunder  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the 
United  States  or  friendly  foreign  countries 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine will  divert  it  from  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  commerce.' 

"(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  US  C. 
1340  (7)),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  acres:  Provided,  however.  That 
a  farm  marketing  quota  on  the  1962  and 
1963  crops  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  wheat 
exceeds  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  thirteen  and  five- 
tenths  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of 
acres  actually  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  in  any  of  the  calendar  years 
1959,    1960,   or    1961.' 

"(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  l'H36).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ["'Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  hereof,  farmers  who  have  not  pro- 


duced in  excess  of  thirteen  and  five- tenths 
acres  of  wheat  In  at  least  one  of  the  years 
1959,  1960,  or  1961,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  referendxun  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
the  marketing  years  beginning  July  1,  1962, 
and  July  1.  1963." 

"Sec.  328.  Price  support  for  the  1963  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available,  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  except  that  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area,  and  if  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of  such  crop 
shall  be  eligible  for  price  support  only  if 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  which  the 
wheal  is  produced  participate  in  the  special 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section  329 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

'Sec  329  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat,  producers 
on  any  farm,  except  a  farm  on  which  a  new 
farm  wheat  allotment  is  established  for  the 
crop,  in  the  commercial  wheat -producing 
area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  upon 
compliance  with  the  conditions  hereinafter 
prescribed : 

••(1)  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (i)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the    farm    for    harvest    in   any   of    the   years 

1959.  1960,  or  1961:  Provided,  That  such 
acreage  in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  acres,  or  (11)  10  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  In  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  in  section  334(c) 
(3 1  oi  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended. 

•  ( 2 )  Such  diverted  acreage  shall  be  devoted 
to  conservation  uses  including  summer  fal- 
low, approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  such 
measures  shall  be  taken  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted 
acre.ige  free  from  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents: 
Provided.  That  such  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  castor  beans,  guar,  safflower,  sun- 
flower, or  sesame.  If  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  condition  that  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage   devoted   to   any  such   commodity. 

"(3)  The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses.  In- 
cluding summer  fallow  and  idle  land,  but 
excluding  the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above  and  acreage  diverted  under  the  sp>eclal 
program  for  feed  grains,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  total  average  acreage  of  cropland 
devoted  to  soil -conserving  uses  including 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land  on  the  farm  in 
1959  and  1960.  Certification  by  the  producer 
witli  respect  to  such  acreage  may  be  accepted 
as  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  fore- 
going provision.  The  total  average  acreage 
devoted  to  soll-conscrvlng  uses.  Including 
summer   fallow  and   Idle   land,  In    1959   and 

1960.  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  or  other 
factors  affecting  production,  established 
crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  changes 
In  the  constitution  of  the  farm,  participa- 
tion in  other  Federal  farm  programs,  or  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  release  and  reapportionment  or  preserva- 
tion of  history. 

'  (4)  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1)  (i)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  highest  actual 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  ior 
harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1959,  1960,  or 
1961:  and  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  Is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (l)(ll)  of 
this  subsection  (a),  the  farm  shall  be  In 
compliance  with  the  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment. 
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"(b)(1)  Upon  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  cash  or  wheat  equal 
to  45  per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  esti- 
mated basic  county  support  rate  per  bushel 
fur  Number  1  wheat  for  the  county  in  which 
the  farm  Is  considered  as  being  located  for 
the  administration  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat,  of  the  number  of  bushels  equal 
to  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for 
the  farm,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  di- 
verted acres  other  than  acres  devoted  to 
castor  beans,  guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  or 
sesame 

••  I  2 )  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
years  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production, 
and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil, 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  To  the  extent  that  a  producer 
proves  the  actual  yields  for  the  farm  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  years,  such  yields  shall 
be    used    in    making    determinations 

"(3 1  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  medium  of  payment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  payments 
are  made  in  wheat,  the  value  of  the  payments 
in  cash  shall  be  converted  to  wheat  at  the 
market  price  of  wheat  as  determined  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Wheat  received 
as  payment-in-klnd  may  be  marketed  with- 
out penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support 

"(c)  (1  I  Pnxlucers  who  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (ai  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  excess 
of  the  larger  of  three  times  the  amount  di- 
verted under  subsection  (ai  or  such  acreage 
as  will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  to  ten 
acres:  Provided.  That  the  total  acreage  di- 
verted under  subsection  (ai  and  this  sub- 
section (ci  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of 
( i  I  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  lor  any  of 
the  years  1959.  1960.  1961.  but  not  to  exceed 
ten  acres  or  ( ii  i  the  wheal  acreage  allotment. 
"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (a): 
Provided.  That  di  60  per  centum  shall  be 
substituted  for  45  per  centum  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  payment.  (11)  the  acreage 
diverted  under  this  subsection  (ci  shall  be 
added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3 1  of  subsection  (a). 
and  (III)  if  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(a)  is  made  pursuant  to  (l)(i)  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  larm.  shall  be  reduced  be- 
low the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of 
the  years  1959,  19*30,  or  1961,  by  the  total 
amount  of  acres  diverted  under  subsection 
(a)  and  this  8ubs«!ction  (c).  or.  If  the  di- 
version under  subtection  (a)  is  made  pur- 
suant to  ( 1 )  ( 11 )  of  said  subsection,  the  wheat 
acreage  on  the  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  acres  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection  (c)  below 
whichever  of  the  lollowlng  acreages  is  the 
larger — 

"(A)  the  farm  a?reage  allotment  for  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  would  be  In  effect  ex- 
cept for  the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  In 
section  334(c)  (3)  or  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  at  amended: 

"(B)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959.  196<i,  or  1961.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  acres. 

"(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for 
which  payment  Is  made  under  the  program 


formulated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to  con- 
servation uses  for  which  payment  Is  made 
under  any  other  Federal  program  except  that 
the  foregoing  shall  not  preclude  the  making 
of  cost-sharing  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  or  the  Great 
Plains  program  for  conservation  practices 
carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad- 
Justing  any  payment  on  account  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  this  section 
'(f)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  this  section  may 
be  made  in  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance. 

"ig)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  Include  such  terms  and 
conditions.  In  addition  to  those  specifically 
provided  for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purpo-ses 
of  this  section. 

"(hi  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  not  be  released  from 
storage  for  underplantlng  based  upon  acre- 
age diverted  under  subsection  (o  above,  and 
in  determining  production  of  the  crop  of 
wiieat  fur  the  purpose  of  releasing  wheat 
from  storage  on  account  of  underproduction 
the  normal  yield  of  the  acres  diverted  from 
the  allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actual 
production    of    wheat. 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1963.  TTiere  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary thereafter  to  pay  such  administrative 
expenses 

■■(ki  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  increased  allotments  for  Durum  wheat, 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'after  reduction  in  the 
case  of  the  1962  crop  as  required  by  section 
334(c)(2)'  and  Inserting  the  following:  af- 
ter reduction  as  required  by  section  334(C) 
(2)    or   (3  ) '.  and 

•■  (  2  )  by  striking  out  'the  special  1962  wheat 
program  formulated  under  section  124  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961'  and  inserting  the 
following:  'the  special  wheat  program  for 
such  crop  formulated  under  section  124  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  or  section  329 
of  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962'. 

"(1)  Section  334(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  increased  allotments  in  the  Tulelake 
area  in  California,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  sentence  immediately  following 
the  seventh  sentence  thereof:  The  special 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section  329 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  receiving  an 
additional  allotment  under  this  subsection'.' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  even  though 
it  contains  eight  pages  of  written  lan- 
guage. It  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. Its  terms  are  very  simple.  It  would 
defer  from  1963  to  1964  the  effective  date 
of  the  certificate  program  for  wheat. 
Senators  who  heard  me  discuss  the  cer- 
tificate plan  during  the  debate  may  re- 
member that  I  said  I  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  enough  time  to  have  the  pro- 
5: ram  sold  to  the  farmers  in  the  time  that 


will  remain  between  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  its  signing  by  the  President  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  wheat  planting 
season  on  the  other.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  the  wheatgrowers  to  try  to  carry  out 
the  program  unless  there  were  sufficient 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CARLSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  offering  his  amendment.    I  shall 
support  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  ix)sition  taken  by 
my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson].  The  pending 
administration  bill,  incorporating  in  it 
elements  of  complete  control  and  con- 
fusing terms,  wide  discretionary  powers, 
and  heavy  penalties,  submitted  on  an 
ultimatum  basis,  will  undoubtedly  pass. 
The  American  farmers,  with  their 
technical  skill  and  ingenuity  and  hard 
work,  have  produced  surpluses  in  a  world 
of  want,  and  they  deserve  a  better  fate. 
Adjustments  must  be  made.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  participate  in  these  ad- 
justments, for  the  basic  fact  of  our  times 
is  that  we  are  undergoing  rapid  and 
continuing  change.  Within  the  lifetime 
of  many  here,  we  have  passed  through 
two  World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
continuing  cold  war  struggle,  a  world 
depression,  and  several  recessions. 

The  communications  and  transporta- 
tion systems  have  indeed  made  the  earth 
one  world,  so  that  our  east  and  west 
coasts  conceivably  join  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

Only  yesterday  we  took  another  step 
into  space.  I  think  the  American  farm- 
er has  met  the  challenge,  and  I  think 
the  farm  program,  based  on  my  conver- 
sations with  farmers  in  my  State,  should 
be  clear,  understandable,  and  timely  in 
Its  application,  as  this  amendment  would 
make  it,  and  free  of  political  pressures, 
as  I  believe  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. I  think  the  bill  will  be  a  failure 
without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  let  the  debate  be  closed  with- 
out having  the  amendment  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  As  I  understand,  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  if  early  action  is  not  taken  on  the 
bill  by  the  other  body,  and  signature  af- 
fixed by  the  President,  the  farmers  will 
not  receive  the  benefits  intended  by  the 
bill.  I  hoE>e  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  give  earnest  consideration  to 
my  amendment.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
press  for  action  on  it  and  will  withdraw 
It  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  withdrawn. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
Scott,  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Senator  Saltonstall,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  designated  "5-23-62 — P."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 
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The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  identified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment is  designated  -5-23-62— P." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will   be 
printed  without  reading. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  8.  line  20,  insert  the  following: 
•Sec.  104   No  agreement  or  payment  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  unless  the  Secre- 
tary   determines    that    any    public    facilities 
which   may   be  developed  with   Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  all  persons  with- 
out discrimination  on  accoimt  of  race."' 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  3  minutes  in  which  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  At  the  end 
of  that  time.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment.  I  shall  oppose 
that  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  no  agreement 
or  payment  shall  be  made  under  title 
I  of  this  bill  imless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  any  public 
facilities  which  may  be  developed  with 
Federal  assistance  will  be  available  to 
all  persons  without  di.=^crimination  on 
account  of  race. 

The  purpose  of  title  I  is  to  as  allow 
the  conversion  of  unneeded  or  uneco- 
nomic cropland  to  other  uses,  primarily 
recreational.  Tiiis  is  not  only  a  sen- 
sible way  to  cuib  agricultural  overpro- 
duction, but  it  would  also  give  tremen- 
dous encouragement  to  the  development 
of  additional  recreational  facilities  for 
our  rapidly  growing  urban  areas.  This 
is  the  one  part  of  the  bill  which  I  re- 
gard with  complete  favor. 

It  is  imp>ortant,  however,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  recreational  facili- 
ties developed  under  this  new  program 
will  be  operated  on  a  discriminatory 
basis.  It  would  certainly  be  disgrace- 
ful if  this  noble  plan  for  increasing  the 
recreational  resources  of  our  Nation  were 
tainted  by  invidious  racial  practices. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  possible 
justification  for  permitting  facilities  de- 
veloped with  Federal  assistance  to  be 
used  on  a  Jim  Crow  basis.  It  should 
not  make  any  difference  whether  this 
assistance  is  In  the  form  of  loans  or 
tyrants.  It  should  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  facilities  are  operated 
by  private  or  public  agencies.  It  should 
not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
are  managed  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  State  authorities.  If  Federal  tax 
moneys  are  involved  in  their  acquisition, 
construction,  or  maintenance,  they 
should  be  open  to  all  Americans  with- 
out regard  to  race.  They  should  be 
public  in  the  true  sense,  a  place  where 
all  Americans  can  take  their  families 
Without  any  fear  that  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  color  of  their  skins. 

These  considerations  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  recreational  facilities 
which  may  be  developed  under  title  I 
of  this  farm  bill.  They  apply  with  equal 
fo.ce  to  the  myriad  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  already  in  existence. 
Could  anyone  conceive  of  the  Federal 
Government  contributing  tax  funds  to 


highway  construction  and  allowing  the 
States  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  highways 
to  white  citizens  only.  Or  if  a  State  de- 
cided that  instead  of  barring  Negro 
autoists  entirely  that  they  would  limit 
them  to  certain  lanes  on  the  roads,  could 
anyone  understand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  along  with  such  a  scheme? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  permitting  arrangements  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  these  examples.  It 
is  permitting  grants  to  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  schools  which  it  knows 
will  be  operated  on  a  segregated  basis. 
It  is  giving  millions  in  research  fund.s 
to  segregated  colleges  knowing  that  they 
will  be  used  by  white  students  and  fac- 
ulty only.  I  want  to  be  positive  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  now  begin 
to  contribute  money  for  parks  which 
will  be  open  only  to  a  selected  ltoup  in 
our  population.  A  mans  desire  to  fish. 
or  picnic  does  not  depend  on  the  color 
of  Ills  skin.  His  desire  to  enjoy  an  out- 
ing with  his  wife  and  children  does  not 
diminish  because  he  is  Negro.  This  bill 
must  not  allow  any  action  by  the  State.s 
which  would  deny  equal  enjoyment  of 
these  recreational  facilities  by  all  of  its 
inhabitants. 

In  my  view,  the  bill  cannot  be  con- 
strued even  without  tiiis  amendment  to 
permit  any  assistance  in  any  form  to  any 
person  or  agency  except  on  condition 
that  any  recreational  facilities  developed 
be  open  to  all  without  discrimination. 
The  Constitution  is  part  of  every  one  of 
our  enactments.  Its  letter  and  spirit 
control  every  statute  we  pass.  Its  com- 
mands cannot  be  ignored  by  officials  in 
the  executive  department  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law  just  because  the  particular 
statute  they  administer  does  not  reiter- 
ate all  the  controlling  constitutional 
limitations  on  their  actions.  This  stat- 
ute is  silent  on  the  particular  issue  I  am 
raising.  But  this  is  an  eloquent  silence 
and  any  gap  it  may  appear  to  create  i.s 
filled  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion vouchsafing  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  to  all  Americans. 

The  legislative  histoiy  on  this  point 
has  been  illuminating.  During  the  de- 
bate on  Monday,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland!  questioned  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken)  on 
whether  the  facilities  to  be  financed  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  public  facilities. 
When  assured  that  they  would  b<\  Sena- 
tor Eastland  stated: 

That  means  integrated  recreational  facili- 
ties, does  it  not? 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  replied: 

They  certainly  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  in- 
tention that  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  people  at  ail  in  any  public  rec- 
reational faciliiies  wliere  Federal  money  i.'; 
invoUed.  I  do  not  t>iink  it  would  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  to  do 
otherwise. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi again  broutiht  up  this  question 
during  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland  I.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  posed  this  query: 

Is  it  not  true  that,  tinder  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Supreme  Court  pliices  on  the 
Constitution,  these  recreational  fucilities  will 
be  rucially  integniled  f.nrilities':' 


Senator  Holland  replied: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  so  believes  and 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  is  the 
case. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  have  been  in  ask- 
ing these  questions,  he  has  succeeded  in 
providing  a  clear  legislative  intent  that 
no  funds  or  other  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided under  title  I  of  this  bill  unless  as- 
surances are  given  that  the  facihties 
provided  thereunder  will  be  available  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Unfortunately,  what  is  lacking  is  as- 
surance that  this  legislative  intent  will 
be  followed  by  the  executive  depaitment. 
My  apprehension  in  this  regard  is  not 
merely  speculative. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Thur- 
mond amendment,  it  was  indicated  by 
me  that  the  legislative  history  of  this 
measure  made  it  clear  that  under  title 
I.  providing  for  recreational  facilities. 
Federal  funds  could  not  be  used  to  pro- 
mole  segregated  facilities.  Out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution,  one  of  the  staff 
called  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  his  opinion. 
I  have  now  been  advised  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  that  the 
bill  and  the  acts  which  it  amends  do 
not  authorize  or  direct  public  recrea- 
tional facilities  developed  with  Federal 
a.s.si.stance  to  be  operated  on  an  inte- 
grated basis.  I  have  wired  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  expressing  surprise 
and  disappointment  at  that  ruling,  and 
asking  for  a  formal  ruling.  In  my  wire 
I  said: 

Have  ju.st  been  advised  that  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agrlc\ilture 
h.is  expressed  the  opinion  that  title  I  recrea- 
tional facilities  could  be  operated  on  a 
segregated  basis.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
represents  the  position  of  the  Department. 
The  General  Counsers  opinion  is  directly  In 
conflict  with  the  legislative  history  in  the 
Senate  which  establishes  the  Intent  of  the 
Sen.ite  that  all  such  facilities  be  open  with- 
out racial  discrimination  and  flouts  con- 
triilUng  constitutional  principles.  Would 
a;)preciate  an  immediate  reply  from  you  on 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  reply  to 
this  wire. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
under  which  funds  are  granted  without 
any  con.sideration  of  whether  the  pro- 
gram.s  will  be  administered  with  due 
regard  for  constitutional  limitations. 
The  situation  actually  has  reached  the 
stage  in  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  instituted  or  Intervened  in  liti- 
gation after  the  fact  in  an  attempt  to 
undo  discriminatory  practices  fostered 
with  Government  assistance.  It  has 
done  this  in  connection  with  hospitals 
constructed  under  the  HiU-Burton  Act 
and  ii\  connection  with  schools  con- 
structed under  the  .so-called  impacted 
areas  prot;ram. 

It  would  certainly  be  more  sensible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  some 
preventive  action  under  these  programs 
rather  than  trying  to  undo  in  lengthy, 
co.stly  and  burdensome  litigation  some- 
thing which  could  be  avoided  in  the  first 
place.    The  spectacle  of  one  Government 
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department  bringing  suit  becau.se  of  the 
activities  of  another  Federal  department 
reveals  an  abysmal  lack  of  coordination 
or  an  incredible  lack  of  unity  of  objec- 
tives. This  conflict  between  the  depart- 
ments could  be  straightened  out  by  an 
Executive  order  which  would  require  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  insist  upon  a  uniform  policy  of  non- 
di-scrimination  under  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
concedes  that  such  a  policy  is  required 
by  the  Supreme  Courts  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution,  why  should  any  Fed- 
eral agency  be  hesitant  to  accept  this 
pimciple'' 

On  Wednesday  the  Hou.se  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  reported  legisla- 
tion which  would  deny  Federal  aid  to 
racially  segregated  schools  under  the 
impacted  area  program.  It  also  re- 
ported a  bill  which  would  cut  off  Federal 
funds  to  land-grant  colleges  still  prac- 
ticing segregation.  These  measures 
should  not  be  necessary.  Their  objec- 
tives can  be  fully  accomplished  by  ex- 
ecutive action.  The  t.estimony  before 
the  Hou.se  committee  by  administration 
onicial.s.  however,  left  little  doubt  that 
no  .such  administrative  action  would  be 
forthcoming.  The  committee,  ap- 
parently without  dissent,  therefore 
recommended  that  these  specific  anti- 
discrimination provisions  be  written  into 
the  pertinent  statutes. 

We  are  faced  with  much  the  same 
situation  here.  T.tis  amendment  should 
not  be  necc.s.sary.  The  Constitution  al- 
ready requires  what  the  amendment 
would  require.  Tlie  Constitution  is  not 
ambiguous  or  uncertain,  but  the  officials 
administering  these  programs  do  not 
choose  to  give  it  full  application.  In  the 
absence  of  aj^^uraice  from  the  depart- 
ment that  it  will  admini.ster  this  pro- 
tiram  in  a  nondisenrninatory  manner, 
the  only  safe  course  *  is  to  write  this 
amendment  into  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  re.serve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  to  table  the  imendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  ^ 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  on 
that  motion,  I  a'-k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  I  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  i-oll. 

The  l(>yislative  c'.erk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Gore  I.  the  .<^enatoi  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  H:cKEVi.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr.  LoNGi.  the  Senator  from 
Washin!:ton  IMr.  MagnvsonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr,  McGeeI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Sten- 
Nisl   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  BvrdI  is  ab.sent  because  of 
illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IM-   C\kroli.  I,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LoNGl  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  IMr,  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [  Mr.  Byrd],  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vot^,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KurHELl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  HicKEY]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  I  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in.i-'ton  IMr.  Magnuson]  would  each  vote 
■  yea.  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  1 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller! 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
V/iLEY  i  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits  I  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  \ote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Kuchel  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr.  Fulbright  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston!. 
If  present  ai.d  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Iowa  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Rickey  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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YKAS— 43 

Aiiderson 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bible 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Kerr 

Russell 

Cannon 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smith.  Mass 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

EUender 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Engle 

MrNanjara 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Yarbo  rough 

Harlke 

-Monroney 

Young,  N   Dak 

Havden 

Moss 

Young.  Ohio 

Hill 

Muskie 

HoUand 

Neuberger 
NATS— 40 

Aiken 

CurtLS 

Mundt 

AUott 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

Beall 

Dodd 

Peaii-on 

Bennetl 

Douglas 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Dworshak 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Fong 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

GoIdWBter 

Scott 

Capehart 

Hart 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

HlcKenlooper 

Symington 

Case.  N.J 

Hru.<-ka 

Tower 

Case.  S    Dak 

Keatmg 

Williams.  N  J 

Clark 

La  use  he 

Williams   Del 

Cooper 

Morse 

Cotton 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

17 

Byrd   Va 

Hlckey 

Magnuson 

Carroll 

Javits 

McGee 

Chavez 

.Iohii?>ton 

Miller 

Fulbright 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Gore 

Long.  Mo. 

Wiley 

Gruening 

Long,  La. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to   further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Fulbright].  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent, I  submit  an  amendment  which  will 
clarify  part  of  the  bill;  the  amendment 
will  permit  fi.sh  farmers  to  be  able  to 
borrow  money  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  66. 
in  line  20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "and". 

On  page  66,  in  line  23.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  period,  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  .semicolon  and  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  66,  between  lines  23  and  24,  it 
is  proiX)sed  to  insert  the  following: 

(5 1  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows; 

"Sec.  343.  As  u.sed  in  this  title  ili  the 
term  farmers'  .shall  be  deemed  to  includ-- 
persons  who  are  engaged  In,  or  who.  with 
assistance  afforded  under  this  title,  intend 
to  engage  in.  fish  farming,  and  (2i  the  term 
•farming'  shall  be  deemed  to  include  fish 
f.irming." 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield  back  mv  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  t  ; 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  of  one  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATrvE  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  23,  at  the  end  of  line 
20  of  the  so-called  feed  grain  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Ellender  previously  agreed 
to,  to  insert  "including;  provision  for  the 
control  of  erosion," 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  him.  I  believe  it  is 
acceptable. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
point  out  that  the  Secretary  is  em- 
powered to  have  certain  care  provided 
on  diverted  acres.  The  section  now  pro- 
vides that  a  person  who  owns  the  prop- 
erty and  receives  a  benefit  for  diverted 
acres  must  follow  certain  measures  to 
keep  the  land  free  from  insects,  weeds, 
and  rodents. 

I  propose  to  include  provision  for  the 
control  of  erosion,  because  in  many  areas 
of  the  country,  both  from  water  and 
wind  erosion,  land  which  is  in  the  open 
will  blow  away  and  be  rapidly  eroded. 
I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  amendment?    Without 

objection,  the  amendment  is  asreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"5-24-62— D,"  as  modified. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Sen.^tor  from  Min- 
nesota will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  69.  after  line  16.  to  iiisert  the 
followinp; 

Sf:c.  405.  Nothing  cor.t.iined  herein  shall 
be  coixsirued  as  Huthorizing  sales  of  Cam- 
mcxllty  Credit  Corp-jratlon-owned  com- 
modities, including  s.iles  against  payment - 
in-kind  certlflcates,  other  than  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  .section  407  of  the 
ARricuUural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Con- 
gress hereby  leconflrms  its  longstanding 
policy  of  f.i\  jring  the  u.se  by  governmental 
agencies  of  the  usual  and  custoniarv  chan- 
nels, faclluies.  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  direcs  the  Secretary  of 
AgricuUiire  and  the  CommcKllty  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  maximum  extend  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  policies  and  prcx'edures  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  acquisition  of  stocks 
by  the  Cumm.'.dity  Credit  Cjrporallon,  to 
encourage  orderly  m.i'-ketmg  of  farm  com- 
modities thDugh  ;  ■,•  tp  competitive  trade 
channels,  both  co-.j:  :.  Mve  and  nnncoopera- 
tlve.  and  to  obtain  maximum  returns  In  the 
marketplace  for  prxlucers  and  for  the 
Cominixluy  Credit  Corp.jration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  thi.s  amendment  with  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  pur- 
pose of  It  IS  to  remind  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  in  thi.s  country 
we  have  private  facilities  and  farmer- 
owned  facilities  that  ousht  to  be  utilized 
ui  marketing  and  in  transactions  n - 
I'itiatr  to  agricultural  commoditie-.  It 
is  an  admonition  to  the  Department  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  much  ncfdod. 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  reaffirms  and  ree.x- 
pre.sses  a  policy  which  this  body  has 
expressed  previously  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 
which  carries  this  same  admonition 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  This  establishes  it  in  the  au- 
thorization legislation. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  McCar- 
thy] also  joins  me  in  the  amendment  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  There  is  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  a^ieed  to. 
Xhe  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  identi- 
fied as  "5-21-62— F,-  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  to  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  It  is  hereby  declared  to  oe  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should,  whenever  he  determines 
such  action  will  result  in  more  efTecMve  or 
more  economical  adnunl.stration  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  administered  by  him.  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  farmer-owned, 
farmer-managed  a.isociations  of  producers, 
and  accord  such  associations  no  less  favor- 
able treatment  under  any  such  Act  than  that 
accorded   individual  producers  or  farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed  fully 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1,  and 
other  Senators.  I  believe  it  has  met  with 
approval. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  object  inn. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  as- 
sociations mentioned  in  the  amendment 
vvill  receive  preferential  treatment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  the  purposes  of  a  very  brief  discus- 
sion. I  call  up  my  amendments  identified 
as  '•5-21-62— H."  I  do  so  not  with  the 
intention  of  pressing  the  amendment 
but  merely  for  a  v/ord  on  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  pa[:e  GG,  between  lines  17  and 
18,  to  insert  the  following: 

(3 1  By  stnki!,g  out  in  section  308  tl-e 
figure  "$150,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tnerc'.f  the  .igure  "$300.000.000'. 

On  page  66.  line  18.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  G6.  hne  21.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
'.n.-ert  in  litu  thereof  '"(S)". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aioCu.s.:,ed  ihxa  amendment  with  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Chan-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Farm 


Credit,  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland  I. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act.  It  would 
double  the  amount  of  insured  loans. 
The  provision  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  provides  moneys 
for  regular  farm  operations  is  known  as 
the  insured  loan  program.  The  present 
authorization  is  $150  million. 

It  does  not  require  Treasury  appro- 
priations: it  requires,  however,  commit- 
ment by  the  Government  in  terms  of  in- 
surance on  loans,  the  same  as  we  have  in 
the  housing  administration  known  as 
the  FHA. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land 1 .  in  discussing  this  matter  with  me 
suggested  that  it  go  through  the  regular 
processes  of  committee  discussions  and 
meeting.  With  that  suggestion  I  have 
sympathy  and  understanding.  I  merely 
make  this  statement.  At  a  later  time  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
look  into  this  matter,  because  I  under- 
stand the  amount  of  insured  loans  has 
been  utilized  up  to  the  full  authorization. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  have  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  certainly 
have  no  hostility  to  his  amendment,  but 
I  thought  having  it  adopted  when  it  has 
not  been  discu.ssed  by  the  committee. 
considerir-g  what  is  invol»-.d,  would  be 
a  mistake  in  procedure,  and  i  would  not 
Rive  approval  to  it.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed by  our  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee.  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
speedy  hearings  on  any  proposal.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  I  have  agreed  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  and  the  committee 
has  agreed  unanimously,  to  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Farmers  Home  program.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amer.dment  and  proceed  in  the  resular 
way,  as  I  have  suggested  and  as  he  has 
sugf;ested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  section  102  of  title 
I  of  the  bill  that  would  make  sure  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its 
land  u.se  program,  particularly  land  used 
for  conservation  and  recreation  purposes 
would  not  engage  in  either  development 
of  mdiLstrial  entrprises  on  that  land  or 
development  of  what  we  call  industrial 
parks.  We  have  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  for  those  activities. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  did  not  get  into  the 
industrial  activifes  of  these  otlicr  two 
a-cncies.  where  there  is  bioader  super- 
vision and  evaluation. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
land-use  program  developed  as  a  wav  and 
a  means  of  enticing,  if  i  may  use"  that 
word,  industrial  enterprises  from  other 
areas,  at  the  expense  of  the  Department 
of  Apriculture  or  of  the  taxpayers.  We 
have  industrial  loan  programs  and  rede- 
velopment programs  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  .'^.dminisiration.  Let  us 
keep  tho.se  activities  there. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  a  question? 
As  he  understands  title  I,  is  it  to  be  in- 
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terprctcd  so  that  ;he  SBA  and  the  ARA 
will  undertake  whutever  industrial  devel- 
opment puiposes  there  may  be  for  com- 
mercial use.  and  t  lat  the  Department  of 
A,i:riculture  will  .imit  its  activities  to 
rural  renewal  other  than  industrial,  land 
use.  land  utilization,  conservation,  wild- 
life, and  recreatior  ? 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  want  to  say 
also,  as  the  SenatDr  knows,  that  on  this 
feature  of  the  measure,  the  matter  is 
Iff  I  entiiely  m  th?  hands  of  local  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  correctly 
understand,  in  other  words,  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  section  102  is  to  assist 
local  public  aul  loi  ities  in  providing 
rural  renewal  oth(  r  than  industrial,  rec- 
reation, con.servation,  and  protection  of 
fish  and  wildUfe.  r  ither  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agiicultvre  enj^aging  in  indus- 
trial activities. 

Mr.  ELLENDEFv.  The  Department  of 
Aiiricultuie  would  not  engage  in  any 
projects  under  s-'Ction  102.  It  would 
provide  loans  to  State  and  local  public 
bodies  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  land 
utilization  projects  for  any  purpose  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDEE      I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  It  is  true,  however. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that 
loans  up  to  $60  000  to  an  individual 
farmer  can  be  made  for  those  same  pur- 
po.ses. 

Mr.  ELLENDEF  .     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLANE'.  And  loans  up  to 
$500,000  can  be  made  to  an  association 
of  farmers  for  the  same  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREV.  For  recreation  and 
con.servation. 

Mr.  ELLENDEHJ.  That  is.  to  an  in- 
dividual association. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  not  for  indus- 
trial development 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No 

Mr.  HUMPHRP;Y.  I  wished  to  make 
sure  we  would  not  put  into  the  bill  any 
iridustrial  loan  authority  identical  to 
that  of  the  Small  Bu.siness  Administra- 
tion and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  note  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche  1  is  looking  at  me,  no  doubt  won- 
dering. Why  is  tne  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  so  concerned  about  that?" 

The  rea.son  is,  I  say  quite  frankly, 
there  is  a  tendenc;.*  for  duplication  when 
the  loan  programs  are  authorized.  I 
wished  to  be  sure  that  we  would  not  set 
up  another  loan  program  for  industrial 
purposes  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  ruril  renewal,  conserva- 
tion, for  recreaticn.  and  for  the  other 
purposes  outlined  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  am  full;/  in  accord  with  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tliC  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Lou  siana  is  that  the  au- 
thority granted  utider  the  terms  of  the 
bill  would  cover  those  items  3numeiated 
in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
vvould  not  take  the  position  that  under 
the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  leans  to  be  authorized 
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could  not  be  administered  by  the  FHA  or 
other  agencies  in  existence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  those  making  the  loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  EM, BINDER.  Yes.  through  the 
FHA. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  5-24- 
62— B"  and  a.sk  to  have  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  75,  after  line  15.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  Enter  into  contracts  with  persons. 
corporations,  and  associations  under  which 
the  agency  shall  agree  (1)  to  sell  grains 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  use  in  the  manufacturing  or  processing 
of  commercial  products,  other  t^an  products 
intended  for  human  or  animal  consumption, 
at  such  prices  the  agency  deems  appro- 
priate, without  regard  to  the  restrictions 
contained  In  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  to  de- 
liver such  gralhs  over  such  periods,  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  purchasers  of  a  continuing  supply 
of  such  commodities;". 

Reletter  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate in  the  last  few  days  has  proved  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  control  agri- 
cultural production.  It  has  also  revealed 
how  costly  the  program  is  to  the  Treas- 
uiT  and  how  unsatisfactoi-y  it  is  to  the 
American  fanners. 

The  one  hope  of  avoiding  the  agri- 
cultural problem  is  to  find  greater  uses 
for  the  production  of  our  farms.  I  re- 
fer to  gi-eater  uses  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  marvelous  accomplish- 
ments of  chemistry,  practically  all  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  coimtry  can.  if 
necessaiT.  be  provided  from  farm  crops, 
from  the  things  raised  on  farms. 

The  surpluses  can  be  turned  into  use- 
ful purposes,  and  we  could  have  an  econ- 
omy in  which  the  fanners  could  sell  all 
they  raise.  Even  though  it  might  be  ac- 
companied by  a  price  support  program, 
we  would  at  least  have  an  outlet  for  our 
surpluses. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  includ- 
ing title  V  in  the  bill.  I  call  attention, 
however,  to  a  marked  deficiency  in  it. 
Under  title  V  surplus  commodities  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  be  turned  over  to  laboratories,  to 
universities,  to  research  organizations 
and  the  like  without  charge  in  order 
to  find  new  uses  for  our  surpluses. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
permit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  sell  at  a  price  below  the  support 
price,  surplus  crops  to  a  manufacturer 
wiio  would  use  them  for  purposes  other 


than  for  animal  or  human  consumption. 
This  would  encourage  new  industries.  It 
would  dispose  of  some  of  our  surpluses. 
It  would  lessen  the  cost  of  storage. 

I  regret  that  such  a  program  has  not 
been  underway  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Welsh  Commission 
almost  4  yeai-s  ago.  It  has  had  rather 
the  steady  opposition  of  the  Department 
of  Agricutlure  ever  since  that  time 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  insist  on 
my  amendment  at  this  time.  After  a 
conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  decided  not  to  so  do.  I  did  wish  to 
make  this  short  statement.  I  hop>e  the 
course  I  have  proposed  can  be  pursued 
before  long. 

I  a&k  unanimous  conse-nt  that  I  may 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ii>  so  ordered. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  have  at  the  desk,  identified  as  "5-23- 
62 — C"  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  42, 
line  24.  after  the  word  "thereof"  it  Is 
proposed  to  insert  "for  dollai"s". 

On  pace  46.  line  20,  after  the  word 
"wheat"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "for 
dollars '. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

As  introduced,  S.  3225  proposes  to 
treat  domestic  human  consumption  and 
all  exports — including  the  disposal  of 
surpluses  through  donations  and  foreign 
currency  sales — as  primary  uses  of 
wheat.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  provide  that  the  allocation  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  used  on 
domestic  human  consumption  and  com- 
mercial exports  for  dollars. 

One  of  the  claimed  objectives  of  those 
who  support  S.  3225  is  the  reduction  of 
Government  costs. 

Wheat  export  programs  are  the  most 
costly  single  item  in  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram. Treating  surplus  disposals  as  a 
primaiT  use  of  wheat  under  the  pro- 
posed certificate  plan  would  cost  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  year.  It  would  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  forced  to  pay  up  to  &0 
percent  of  parity — currently  $2.19  per 
bushel — for  wheat  moved  abroad  under 
surplus  disposal  programs,  even  though 
noncertiflcated  wheat  of  the  same 
quality  were  freely  available  in  domestic 
markets  at  a  price  based  on  its  \alue  as 
livestock  feed. 

Such  a  reciuirement  is  indefensible. 
Under  the  proposed  amendments  wheat 
donated  to  foreign  countries,  sold  for 
foreign  cun-encies,  or  otherwise  exported 
under  Government-financed  disposal 
programs  would  be  tieated  as  secondary- 
use  wheat.  Thus,  it  could  be  purchased 
in  the  open  market  from  farmers  who 
are  willing  to  grow  wheat  for  disposal 
in  the  export  market  on  the  same  basis 
that  noncertificate  wheat  is  to  be  pro- 
duced for  .seed  and  livestock  feed.  The 
result  would  be  a  substantial  saving  in 
export  program  costs. 

In  the  1960-61  marketing  year  wheat 
exports  totaled  662  million  bushels.    Of 
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this  total  458  million  bushels  were  ex-  and  charity  agencies.    Commodities  donated.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  thank 
ported  under  various  Government  pro-  excluding  processed  products,  come  primarily  the  Senator.    He  is  unquestionably  cor- 
grams  and  only  204  milUon  bushels  were  ''''^,T':^^:'\?^\  ^''^iTc^n^^^^^  ''''■    The  argument  that  the  bill  would 
exported  for  cash.   The  204  milUon  bush-  ^^   ^^^^  lesL   the   total   of  shipments  ^ave    money    cannot    be    substantiated 
els  exported  for  cash  were,  of  course,  made  under  Government  programs  each  year,  based   upon   the   projected  cost.     It  is 
subsidized   to   bridge   the   gap   between  xhis  is  the  amount  not  financed  by  Govern-  foolish  to  talk  about  how  much  this  bill 
domestic  and  world  prices.  ment  programs  and  therefore  is  the  quantity  would  save.     It  will  save  nothing.     Pur- 
Under  the  bill  the  support  level  for  exported   for   "cash,"   or   "dollars."     Dollar  thermore,  this  bill  would  put  the  farmer 
certificate   wheat   could   be   as  high   as  sales  are  made  without  need  for  assistance  in  a  straitjacket  of  controls      He  would 
$2.19  per  bushel.    The  support  price  for  other  than  the  payment-m-kind  program,  ^ave    to    pret    permission     from    some 
noncertificate  wheat  would  be  related  to  rome'tfc?nTw?ri?pric'f '"' ''^' '""""  bureaucrat    in    Washington    before    he 
com;  however,  it  has  been  suggested  that  ^  could  even  plant  his  corn, 
this  would  result  in  a  support  price  of  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr.  i  think  it  is  time  that  we  put  some 
$1.40  per  bushel.     On  the  basis  of  these  President,    under    the    proposed    bill    a  commonsense  into  our  fann  program, 
figures  and  assuming  annual  exports  of  higher  support  price  would  be  paid  on  ^r.  ELLENDER     Mr   President   I  &m 
450  million  bushels,  under  surplus  dis-  all  of  that  portion  of  wheat  which  is  al-  opposed    to    the    amendment    foir    the 
posal  programs,  the  above  amendments  located  for  human  consumption  as  well  simple  reason  that  it  would  greatly  de- 
could  save  the  Federal  Treasury  79  cents  as  that  which  is  exported.     Under  the  crease  the  income  of  the  farmer      The 
per  bushel,  or  $365  million  per  year.  bill   "exports"    would   include   not   only  amendment  would  exclude  as  the  Sena- 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  the  wheat  which  is  sold  for  dollars,  but  tor    from   Delaware    has   said     exports 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  also  that  which  is  given  away  or  sold  other  than  commercial  exports  for  dol- 
this  point  a  report  showing  financing  of  for  foreign  currencies.    The  amendment  jars,  from  the  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
wheat  and  flour  exports,  1960-61.  would  separate  those  exports  with  re-  cate  plan     In  other  words  last  year  the 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report  spect  to  which  we  are  giving  away  or  total    amount    of    wheat   exported    was 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  selling  for  foreign  currencies,  the  pay-  630  825  000    bushels       The    dollar    sales 
as  follows:  ment  for  none  of  which  will  ever  come  amounted    to   only '218,374,000    bushels. 
Financing  of  wheat  and  flour  exports.  back   to  this   countrj'.     It   would   allow  ^q     t^^t    what    was     handled     through 
i960-6n  the    incentive   payments    only    on    that  Government     programs     amounted     to 
^            ^n  millionfi  of  bushels]  portion  of  our  exports  which  are  sold  for  412,451000   bushels      It  can  readily   be 
Wktle  I.  Ale  Law  480:  Foreign  cur-  dollars  and  used  for  human  con.sumption  seen  that  the  farmers'  income  would  be 

■rencyJIs 327.2  m  the  United  States  decreased,  and  the  farmer  would  carry 

m|M|Vubllc  Law  480:  Famine  re-  Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    will  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of  the  Public  Law 

mi^r: 30.5  the  Senator  yield?  430    nroKram       I    am    certain    nn    nnp 

^:^?2^r;:ra^s:cXA^tr------    Itl  ^rWILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield  IZrio'Ti^l    Z^eTZ\e7rnZ 

K::;r,Sc:!tur:iAcro?;949and    ''■'  '"ii'^lTRTsON'maTnot  understand  "'  ^-•>-l^--  --  before  the  commit- 

tltle  III.   Public   Law  480):    Dona-  Mr.  CARLSON.    I  may  not  undeistand  tee,   he  said  that  with   a   billion-bushel 

tions 30.4  correctly  the  amendment  offered,  but  if  quota,  probably  about  920  to  925  million 

I  correctly  understand  it.  and  if  my  in-  bu.^hels  would  be  certificated  so  that  the 

Total  programs  ^' 457.7  terpretation  IS  correct,  it  seems  to  me  farmer   would   receive   a   price    ranging 

cash   sales 204.5  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  f,.^^   5190   to   $2.     If   the   amendment 

Total    exports                               "^^  n^n  1?""?     .^  ^'            °'''  ^   '  ''^'''^'^^'^  should  be  agreed  to,  the  portion  of  wheat 

Total    exports 662.2  plan  for  wheat.  shipped   abroad   under   Public   Law    480 

'  Adapted  from  "U.S.  Grain  Exports  Under  I  Sincerely  hope  that  that  is  the  case,  would  not  be  certificated     Therefore  the 

Government  Programs,  1960-61,"  FAS-M  127,  and    that   the   amendment   will   not    be  farmer  would  lose  on  the  bushelase  that 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  agreed  to  V.^ V    ^       ^  on  me  ousneiage  inai 

of  Agriculture.  February  1962.  Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware       Mr  ^°"'^,^,  shipped  under  Public  Law  480 

'  individual  items  do  not  add  to  total  be-  Presided  ^eamenL^ntwou^      not  ^^"""^  ^°  ^  ^^  '^"^  *  ^"'^•^^-     ^  ^"^ 

cause  of  rounding.  nltfl^l  I'ul  Lr-f^    ,       ^        ,          J  certainly  opposed  to  the  amendment.    I 

destroy   the  certificate  plan  for   wheat  hnnp  thof  fho  Qonoco  wui  „^fr>  if  h^,..^ 

of  the  type  that  is  used  for  human  con-  TtV  vmmr   nf^^i-H  n  v  .        .. 

Title  I,  Public  Law  480:  Agricultural  Trade  sumption    or    exported    for    dollars      It  D^   ^      ,^^,T.u     o        .            f^      ^^■ 

Development   and   Assistance   Act   of    1954.  would   change   the   certificate   plan    for  ^'Tc     x^x ;  ^'   M^  Senator  yield? 

These   sales   are   made   pursuant    to    formal  ^.^eat   which  is  given  away  or  sold   for  ^^'^    ELLENDER.     I  yield, 

government-to-government  agreements  with  foj.pi„n   currencies       It    would   out   that  ^'^^    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  op- 

frlendly  countries.     Actual  sales  are  made  wheat   in   the   same    cat^eorv    as   com  ^^  ^^e  amendment.     The  amendment 

from  commercial  stocks  through  private  U.S.  ^"eai,    in    cne    same    category    as    com-      „.^,.,    ,.,,.      ^.^   „., .           ..„      ^"i^^nx 

exporters.    The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora-  mercial  feed  wheat.     If  the  amendment  ^^^^^   1  um   the   wheat   certificate   plan, 

tlon  finances  the  dollar  payment  to  exporters  were    agreed    to    the    savings    would    be  -i  have  been  f 01  a  two-price  system,  but 

and  the  Importing  country  deposits  the  dol-  about  $375  million  a  year.  ^'^  would  have  to  have  a  complete  sub- 

lar  equivalent  in  its  currency  to  the  U.S.  At  a  time  when  our  budget  is  unbal-  •''titute  if  the  pending  amendment  were 

account.  anced,  at  a  time  when  we  shall  have  to  adopted.     To  impose  a  strict  control  in 

Title  II,  Public  Law  480:   These  exports  increase  taxes  or  increase  the  ceiling  on  ^^^at  production,  which  the  bill  would 

UoT  of    SorSuy "  c^fd^  cor'nora'l^or  '^^  "^^^°"^^  ^^'''-  ''  '^  ^ime  that  some-  ^0,  and  to  lower  the  income  that  farmers 

owredcomm3JSfor?merUcnn^^^^^^  one  began  to  think  about  how  much  the  ^^^uM   receive   would    result    in   putting 

relief  uses  by  the  recipient  government.    No  Program  will  cost.     The  argument  that  ^'^^  larmer  in  an  economic  straitjacket. 

payment  is  required.  this  proposed  program  as  it  is  now  be-  ^^  ""^  "^^^^  "O^  believe  in  price  supports. 

Barter,  title  III.  Public  Law  480:   Barter  fore  the  Senate  will  save  the  taxpayers  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^""^  ^'^y  to  ^^^^  the  program.    If 

contracts  with  private  U.S.  firms  are  entered  money  is  Utterly  ridiculous      If  we  con-  °"^    believes    in    price    supports    at    all. 

into  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  tinue  to  save  the  taxpavers'  monev  as  is  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^'ote  to  reject  the  amendment. 

lZZlu7nfoTn::iViLfZ.ToS^^^  P;T-^  -  the  administration's  bill'we  g^^^^f^ff  ^SIDING  OFFICER.     Do  the 

for  strategic  and  other  materials  ^^^^  ^^ve  our.selves  into  bankruptcy  in  Senatois  in  control  of  the  time  wish  tO 

Section  402,  Public  Law  665  (Mutual  Se-  2  years.     The  cost  of  this  bill  will   be  >it'id  back  the  remainder  of  the  time? 

curity  Act)  :  These  exports  are  paid  for  with  even  more  fantastic  than  the  cost  of  the  Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.       Mr. 

the  currency  of  the  recipient  country  under  existing  law.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

varying  terms  and  conditions.     However,  in  Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President     will  my  time. 

contrast   to  currencies  accruing  under   title  the  Senator  yield?  Mr.     ELLENDER       Mr      President      I 

Lm^^re^nSrerrettr^trL^AS^Tut?^^^  JJ^'  ^J^^l^^  ofDelaware.    I  yield,  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

security)    economic  development  and   tech-  ^^-   DIRKSEN.      The   .so-called    gold-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

nicai  assistance  uses.  balance  problem  is  far  from  solved   in  question  is   on   the  amendment  of   the 

Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  the    international    system    of    balances.  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 

and  title  III,  Public  Law  480:  These  exports  The   amendment    at   least   looks   in    the  as  modified. 

are  made  up  of  donations  to  the  needy  of  direction  of  solving,  in  part  at  least,  the  The  amendment   as  modified   was  re- 

foreign  countries  through  private  U.S.  relief  difficulties  we  are  encountering.  jected 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  following  statement  has 
been  received  on  the  wire  service  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Senate: 

Nrw  York. — An  avalanche  of  selUng  hit 
stocks  broadside  today  sending  tlie  popular 
averages  fir  a  nosedive  In  some  ol  the 
lieaviest  trading  of  tlie  year. 

The  selluir  c;ime  in  the  wake  of  4  succes- 
sive d:iy.?  of  decline  and  continues  to  stump 
most  \V:in  Street  exports.  Many  observers 
call  the  .^elline  purely  "emotional"  and  note 
that  it  comes  in  the  face  of  bright  business 
and  economic  news,  a  new  rpace  success  and 
;i  Presidential  peptalk  for  Investors. 

by  2  pjn  the  I>ow -Jones  industrial  aver- 
■.it;es  slumped  11.22  reflecting  drops  of  2  or 
more  in  Eastman  Kodak,  General  Foods, 
rnite-l  States  Steel.  Internntional  Nlcke!. 
American  Telephone,  and  Du  Pont,  and  at 
least  1  In  Anaconda.  American  Tobacco.  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Procter  *.-  Gamble,  and  Wool- 
worth. 

rriidini:  through  the  fi.urth  hour  piled  up 
a  total  of  3,800.000  shares  as  heavy  selling 
rfpeatedly  sent  higli -speed  tickers  behind 
U'hjt  transactions.  This  compared  with 
3,620,000  on  TTiursday. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  I  believe  the  fundamental 
weakness  shown  in  the  stock  market 
today  is  due  to  two  factors:  Fust,  deficit 
six-nding  by  the  Government,  said  sec- 
ond, the  threat  of  and  the  policy  of  sup- 
ply management  coming  from  the  bu- 
reaus in  Washington. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote 
acainst  the  bill  is  that  I  believe  the 
theory  of  supply  management,  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  a  bureau- 
cratic desk  in  Washington  if  we  would 
preserve  the  free  enterprise  system, 
would  be  carried  into  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. I  beUeve  the  statement  I  read 
is  further  evidence  of  the  fear  that  is 
developing  in  the  country. 

What  causes  the  country  to  fear  today 
is  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  seek- 
ing of  inordinate  power  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  White  House,  either  in 
hinoself  or  through  his  appointees,  to 
regulate  the  economy — prices,  wages,  or 
materials. 

From  the  committee  investigating 
stockpiling  we  have  recently  had  circu- 
lated to  the  members  of  the  committee — 
and  I  understand  it  has  been  given  out 
to  the  press — a  bill  which  would  propose 
to  give  to  the  President  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  so-called  surplus  stocks  of  raw 
materials  at  prices  that  he  might  de- 
tt'iinine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  hearings  on  copper  the  otlier  day  I 
a.sked  the  representative  of  Calumet  and 
Heria  what  would  happen  if  the  so- 
called  surplus  of  copper,  142.000  tons, 
were  put  on  the  market  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  prices  that  he  might  determine. 
The  answer  was  that  the  result  could 
be  a  disaster  in  the  copper  industry. 


I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  philosophy  of  supply  management, 
applied  to  agiicultuie,  applied  to  raw 
materials,  and  applied  to  the  surplus  in 
the  stockpile,  is  threatening  the  country 
today;  and,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
coupled  with  the  executive  action  that 
has  been  taken,  it  is  responsible  for  the 
fear  that  is  sending  the  stock  market 
down  day  after  day  under  present  cir- 
c'omstances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  statem.ent  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Of  course  this  is  no  place  to  analyze  the 
stock  market.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  great  apprehension,  as  we  have 
watched  the  stock  market  continue  to 
decline  Over  the  years  it  has  been 
i^omewhat  of  an  indicator  of  the  state 
of  confidence  in  the  business  world. 

I  ajjiee  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  the  recent  action  of  the 
stock  market  and  the  recent  attitude 
in  the  whole  financial  and  business 
world  reflect  a  lack  of  confidence.  More 
than  that,  they  reflect  a  very  serious 
degree  of  apprehension.  It  is  apprehen- 
sion, as  the  Senator  has  said,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  administrations  atti- 
tude toward  business — despite  all  the 
assertions  that  they  have  made  that  they 
are  friendly  toward  business,  because 
their  actions  do  not  support  their  as- 
sertions— but  also  a  growing  apprehen- 
sion about  the  way  our  Government  is 
being  conducted,  about  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  our  Government,  and  about  the  will- 
ingness of  the  administration  to  accept 
deficit  after  deficit,  although  in  the 
campaign  of  1960  we  were  promised  a 
balanced  budget. 

Businessmen  are  apprehensive  about 
it  because  they  know  it  is  affecting  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  upon  which  depends  the  security 
of  the  whole  iree  world. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  earnestly 
hope,  not  for  ptolltical  reasons  or  any 
reasons  except  the  good  of  our  coimtry, 
that  this  attitude  of  the  administration 
may  change,  and  change  very  soon,  and 
that  they  will  stop  making  requests  for 
more  and  more  power  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  can 
be  used — and  I  think  is  intended  to  be 
used — to  increase  deficits  through  un- 
necessary Government  spending. 

If  we  cannot  balance  our  budget  in 
a  period  of  the  highest  gross  national 
product  and  when  we  are  enjoying  the 
highest  gross  national  income,  when  will 
we  ever  do  it?  The  situation  is  serious. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  1 . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai'e.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  calling  attention  to  Uie  dan- 
gers which  confront  our  country,  re- 
sulting from  the  concentration  of  power 
at  the   national   level.     This  adminis- 


ti-ation  is  continuously  demanding  moi-e 
and  more  power  over  Anieiican  industiy 
and  American  agriculture.  We  have  a 
typical  example  in  the  pending  bill,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  which  even  a  man 
who  owned  hi;?  own  farm  could  not  gro\v 
products  on  his  farm  with  which  to  feed 
his  own  livestock,  but  instead,  he  will 
be  forced  to  go  out  and  buy  them.  An- 
oUier  example  was  the  attempt  of  the 
President  to  manage  prices  and  wages 
in  the  stx;el  industry  and  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

The  greatest  contribution  this  admin- 
istration could  make  toward  the  recov- 
ery of  business  would  be  to  promote  some 
degree  of  fiscal  sanity  at  the  national 
level.  It  is  difficult  for  the  administra- 
tion to  tell  business  how  to  run  its  af- 
fairs when  it  is  making  such  a  miser- 
able job  of  managing  its  own  affairs  at 
the  national  level. 

Had  the  leaders  of  this  administiation 
actually  been  trying  to  promote  a  seri- 
ous depression  they  coiild  not  have  done 
a  better  job  than  that  which  is  being 
accomplished  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
sistence upon  an  overconcentration  of 
power  at  the  national  level  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  iiresponsible  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELJD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  PiXL 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  an  amendment 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "&-15-62— 
B.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativx  Clerk.  On  page  69. 
between  lines  11  and  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  404.  The  Agricultural  Adjxistment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  8c (6)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  (I)  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •■;  Pro- 
lidcd.  That  with  respect  to  orders  applicable 
to  cherries  such  projects  may  provide  for 
any  form  of  marketing  promotion  Including 
paid  advertising  " 

On  page  69,  line  12,  strike  out  '  Sjec 
404'  and  insert  "Sec.  405". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  the  amendment  would  extend  to 
the  Federal  marketing  orders  on  cherries 
authorization,  when  the  members  of  tlie 
affected  commodity  group  so  declaie,  to 
expend  the  sum  of  money  accumulated 
midcr  the  order  for  advertising. 

A  year  ago  Congress  added  cherries  as 
an  item  on  which  maiketing  agreements 
could  be  established.  The  agreement,  as 
we  recall,  requires  two-thirds  of  those 
produciiig  cherries  to  agree  and,  as  I 
recall,  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  the 
processors  also.  The  orders  do  not  au- 
thorize the  extension  of  authority  to 
expend  funds  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  cheri-y  producers  of  this  country  feel 
strongly   that   we   ought   to    determine 
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whether  this  extension  of  use  might  ef- 
fectively promote  worldwide  distribution 
of  American  cherries. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to  add  this 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Last  year  this  ques- 
tion arose,  and  I  recommended  to  the 
committee  the  granting  of  this  exten- 
sion, and  it  was  voted  in  the  Senate. 
However,  it  was  lost  in  conference. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  real  opposi- 
tion to  including  this  provision  in  mar- 
keting-agreement legislation  generally 
for  all  products.  However,  here  is  a 
relatively  small  product,  for  which  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  same  advantage  that 
citrus  growers  have  in  Florida,  Califor- 
nia, and  Texas  by  State  law,  and  that 
peaches  for  canning  have  in  California 
under  either  State  law  or  State  market- 
ing agreements,  for  which  commodities 
it  has  been  possible  to  raise  substantial 
advertising  funds,  greatly  bettering  their 
situation. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
would  handle  this  subject.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee.  I  hope  that 
our  distinguished  chairman  will  take 
this  amendment  to  conference,  again, 
because  two-thirds  of  the  growers  would 
have  to  agree  and  a  majority  of  the  proc- 
essors would  have  to  agree  to  allow  the 
setting  up  of  the  requisite  machinery. 
These  people  feel  they  are  being  hurt  by 
their  inability  to  advertise  and  to  pro- 
mote their  product.  They  want  an  op- 
portunity to  try  it,  provided  they  can 
get  the  required  unanimity  within  the 
industry. 

It  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  would 
be  if  it  applied  to  one  State.  Several 
States  are  involved,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  rely  upon  permissive  leg- 
islation on  the  Federal  level.  For  these 
reasons,  I  hope  the  chairman  will  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  was  under  consideration  last 
year.  The  Senate  acted  on  it.  It  was 
eliminated  in  conference.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference 
again,  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  call  up  my  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  clerk's  desk. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  amend- 
ment makes  a  slight  modification  and 
I  think  improvement  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland!,  identified  as  "5-22-62 — 
C,"  which  was  voted  upon  yesterday,  I 
believe  we  can  save  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  the  amendment  is  not  read  at 
this  time,  but  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
can  explain  it  very  briefly. 

My  amendment,  technically,  is  no 
longer  an  amendment  to  the  EUender 


amendment,  but  is  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  Secondly,  my  amendment  is  a 
temporary  exemption  of  fanner-raised 
grain  which  is  fed  on  the  farm,  being 
limited  to  a  2-year  period.  Otherwise, 
the  amendment  is  the  .same  in  language 
and  the  same  in  purpose  as  the  East- 
land amendment,  which  was  defeated 
yesterday  by  a  relatively  close  vote. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
amendment  read,  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand it  more  fully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "small 
farm  exemption"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■exemptions". 

On  page  12,  line  12,  insert  '  'li"  im- 
mediately after  •Sec.  360f.". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  3  and  4, 
insert  the  following: 

( 2 )  For  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  upon  application  made  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  exempt 
producers  from  the  requirement  of  paying 
any  penalty  under  section  360h  with  re- 
spect to  any  farm  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
on  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  that  none  of  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
's  removed  from  such  farm; 

(B)  that  such  entire  crop  of  feed  grains 
Is  used  for  seed  on  such  farm  or  fed  on 
such  farm  to  livestock  (Including  p<ju;try) 
owned  by  any  such  producer,  or  by  a  sub- 
sequent owner  or  operator  of  such  farm; 
and 

(C)  that  such  producers  and  their  suc- 
cessors comply  with  all  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
condition. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  shall  cause  the  exemption  to  be- 
come immediately  null  and  void  unless  such 
failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  such  producers  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption 
becomes  null  and  void  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  exemption  had  not  been 
grsinted.  No  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  crop  covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder 
shall  be  considered  in  determining  any  sub- 
sequent feed  grain  acreage  allotment  or 
marketing  quota  for  such  farm.  No  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  on  any  feed 
grains  produced  on  any  such  farm  in  any 
crop  year  for  which  an  exemption  is  re- 
quested under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph. 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  the  pe- 
riod after  the  Word  "section",  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 
"or  (iii)  the  producers  on  such  farm 
are  exempted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  360f ." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am "  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  this  the  same 
amendment,  in  large  pai-t.  as  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  E.ast- 
LANDl  to  the  Ellender  amendment? 


Mr  MONRONEY.  It  is,  with  one 
major  substantive  distinction.  The  ex- 
emption proposed  in  the  Eastland 
amendment  would  have  been  permanent 
legislation,  applying  for  the  full  duration 
of  the  proposed  agricultural  act  whicli 
the  Senate  is  now  considering.  My 
amendment  would  limit  the  exemption 
to  2  years. 

Furthermore,  as  the  majority  leader 
will  have  noticed,  my  amendment  is 
not  an  amendment  to  the  Ellender 
amendment;  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  the  Ellender 
amendment  having  already  been 
adopted.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
appears  in  a  different  relationship,  from 
a  parliamentary  standpoint,  and  also 
difTers  in  its  provisions.  I  believe  it  fully 
complies  with  the  requirement  for  a  ma- 
jor change  in  an  amendment  and  is 
therefore  eligible  for  submission  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  i.s  no  question  about  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
said.  The  only  real  change  in  the 
amendment  is  that  instead  of  the  per- 
manency which  the  Eastland  amend- 
ment required,  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  being  considered, 
provides  a  2-year  limitation. 

Is  it  not  true  that  yesterday,  when 
the  proposal  was  defeated,  a  motion  was 
made  to  reconsider,  which  was  followed 
by  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  that  the  motion  to  table 
was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me. 
.so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tell  us  what  effect  the 
adoption  of  the  Eastland -Monroney 
amendment  would  have  upon  the  farm 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate, 
the  debate  on  which  is  possibly  nearing 
conclusion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  I  stated  when  I  discussed 
the  Eastland  amendment,  which  was 
before  the  Senate  yesterday;  that  is, 
that  it  would  destroy  the  bill,  in  my 
judgment. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  re- 
duce, as  soon  as  possible,  the  surpluses 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  We  had 
hoped  that  that  might  be  done  within 
the  next  2  or  3  years.  If  farmers  are 
permitted  to  continue  to  plant  all  they 
desire  to  plant,  so  long  as  the  crop  is  fed 
on  the  farm,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  bill  pro- 
vide exemptions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  exemptions 
are  provided  in  the  bill.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  small-farm  exemption.  I 
believe,  as  I  stated  during  the  debate 
on  the  Eastland  amendment,  that  there 
is  a  small -farm  exemption  of  25  acres, 
or  the  acreage  planted  during  the  base 
period,  whichever  is  less,  and  on  those 
exempt  acres  the  farmer  could  plant  any 
kind  of  grain  he  desired  to  plant, 
whether  it  be  corn,  barley,  or  anything 
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else.    There  is  also  a  total  exemption 
for  oats  and  rye,  as  well. 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  the 
bill  which  grants  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions in  areas  where  there  are  short- 
ages of  feed  and  that  also  helps  to  make 
certain  that  the  farmer  who  grows  his 
own  feed  is  well  protected.  In  my  judg- 
ment, these  exemptions,  the  silage  ex- 
emption, and  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  adequate  protection. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  uphold  the  hand 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
will  uphold  its  decision  of  yesterday. 

I  move  that  the  Monroney  amendment 
be  tabled.  On  my  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
motion  so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly.  Mr. 
President,  I  withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I,  too.  would  like  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  of  moving  to  table  the 
amendment.  The  majority  leader  is 
privileged  to  make  that  motion,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  I  have  offered  is  an 
important  one,  and  that  all  of  us  should 
stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we  adopt  a 
completely  new  concept  in  the  price  sup- 
port and  agricultural  program. 

I  voted  for  the  Ellender  amendment.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
My  amendment  is  not  offered  in  any  way 
to  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
as  I  understand  it.  and  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
repeatedly  said,  is  to  reduce  surpluses 
which  have  been  created  in  feed  grains. 
If  I  thought  my  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  surpluses,  I  would  not  sponsor 
it.  Actually,  my  amendment  is  intended 
to  protect  those  portions  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  which  have  helped  to  re- 
duce and  eliminate  surpluses,  by  increas- 
ing the  use  of  such  grains  on  the  farms 
for  the  feeding  of  livestock. 

A  large  part  of  the  crops  about  which 
we  are  speaking — feed  grains — are  raised 
on  the  farm  to  feed  the  livestock  owned 
by  the  farmer.  Such  grain  cannot  in 
anyway  come  under  the  price  support 
program,  as  would  the  grain  not  used 
on  the  farm  where  grown.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  saying  that  the  amendment 
would  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  grain  that  is  going  into  storage 
is  not  fed  on  the  idsms  where  it  is 
raised.  The  grain  that  is  going  into 
storage  is  raised  for  commercial  sale. 

Unless  the  pending  bill  has  the  pur- 
pose—and I  do  not  charge  that  it  does— 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  cattle, 
hogs,  chickens,  and  sheep,  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  grain  a  farmer  can  raise 
on  his  own  farm,  to  feed  to  his  own  ani- 
mals, I  do  not  see  how  the  amendment 
can  damage  the  bill. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  to  be  raised  in  America, 
I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted 
and  thus  thwart  any  such  attempt. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural income  of  Oklahoma  comes  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products,  includ- 
ing dairy  products  and  poultry;  49  cents 
of  every  agricultural  dollar  earned  in 
Oklahoma  are  earned  from  livestock. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  Senators  who 
yesterday  voted  against  the  Eastland 
amendment  that  they  might  do  well  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  econ- 
omy of  their  States  is  dependent  upon 
livestock  and  livestock  pioducts  and 
poultry. 

The  grain  that  farmers  raise  to  feed 
to  their  own  livestock  is  not  stored  in 
the  elevators.  The  grain  raised  by  farm- 
ers, to  be  fed  to  their  own  livestock,  goes 
into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cattle  or 
hoas  or  poultry — products  that  the  pub- 
lic is  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  pur- 
chase. 

I  have  never  heard  a  Senator  ask  to 
have  limitations  or  controls  placed  on 
the  livestock  herds ;  and  I  intend  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  such  controls  or  limitations 
indirectly  through  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

When  I  read  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  think  we  are  skating  on  rather 
thin  ice.  We  may  be  establishing  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  "birth  control"  on  live- 
stock. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  45 
percent  of  the  agricultural  income  of 
Nebraska  comes  from  livestock  and  live- 
stock products;  and  we,  too,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  things  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  mentioning. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  rationale  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma;  and 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  Colorado 
the  situation  is  even  more  extreme  than 
that  which  he  has  mentioned  in  Okla- 
homa, for  in  1960,  in  Colorado,  the  agri- 
cultural income  from  livestock  was  $392- 
198.000,  as  compared  with  an  income  of 
$246,500,000  from  crops;  and  I  point  out. 
and  emphasize  particularly,  that  in  1961, 
in  Colorado,  the  agricultural  income 
from  livestock  was  $402,899,000 — almost 
$403  million — as  compared  with  income 
of  $233,500,000  from  crops.  So  in  Colo- 
rado the  situation  is  much  more  exag- 
gerated even  than  that  in  Oklahoma. 

In  legislating  at  this  time  on  agricul- 
tural matters,  I  do  not  understand  how, 
under  the  guise  of  trying  to  pass  a  proper 
bill,  any  Senator  who  believes  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  our  country  can 
take  the  position  that  the  Government 


should  deprive  a  farmer  of  the  right  to 
grow  on  his  own  land  the  grain  he  needs 
for  feed  for  his  own  livestock. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
the  contributions  he  has  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  r>akota.  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AllottI. 

Today,  in  South  Dakota  the  Income 
from  the  production  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  constitutes  between 
74  and  82  percent  of  the  entire  agricul- 
tural income  of  the  State. 

To  the  extent  that  a  farmer  feeds  to 
his  own  livestock  the  feed  grains  he 
raises  on  his  own  land,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  respect  his  right  to  do  that:  for 
it  does  not  contribute  to  the  surpluses 
which  are  placed  in  storage. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  agree  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill,  as  it  now 
stands — in  the  absence  of  his  amend- 
ment— will  permit  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  to  be  controlled  and  will  permit 
their  production  to  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled, and,  ultimately,  will  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  pow- 
er to  control  the  production  and  the 
prices  of  livestock? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  he  can  control 
the  supply  of  feed  and  the  acreage  which 
a  farmer  can  plant  in  feed  grains  to  be 
fed  to  his  ovra  livestock,  then  obviously 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  force 
up  the  price  of  feed  and  restrict  the 
number  of  cattle  he  can  raise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  3 
minutes  from  the  time  available  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  also  yield  3  minutes 
to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  yielded  time  to 
Senators  on  his  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  do 
so,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  devi- 
ates completely  from  the  theory  of  price 
supports.  Beginning  with  the  first  farm 
bills,  a  quid  pro  quo  has  been  written 
into  all  of  them — namely,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  price  support  the  farmers 
must  be  willing  to  produce  under  acre- 
age controls.  However,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  such  an  arrangement  no 
longer  shall  exist  in  the  case  of  the  feed 
grains,  even  though  they  are  not  causing 
us  any  storage  problems. 

This  part  of  the  bill  subjects  a  farmer 
who  feeds  to  his  own  livestock  the  grain 
he  raises  on  his  own  farm — grain  which 
never  goes  into  storage — to  limitations 
which  can  be  voted  in  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  not  at  all 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  those 
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who  feed  to  their  own  livestock  the  grala 
they  raise  on  their  own  farms.  But  those 
farmers  receive  no  price  support  for  that 
grain,  and  their  livestock  receives  no 
price  support.  Nevertheless,  if  the  con- 
trols were  voted  in  by  two-thirds  of  all 
the  farmers  the  bill  would  compel  live- 
stock feeding  farmers  to  reduce  their 
crops  of  feed  grains,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  their  livestock  herds;  and  then 
they  would  have  to  purchase  on  the  mar- 
ket the  feed  grains  they  would  need  for 
tlieir  herds. 

Furthermore,  we  going  to  "drop  the 
curtain"  on  millions  of  Uvestock  without 
any  advance  warning  to  the  cattlemen 
who  have  planned  to  raise  the  grain  they 
need  in  order  to  carry  their  stock.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  entitled  to  have  a  period 
of  2  years — if  we  are  going  to  push  this 
provision  upon  them — in  which  to  make 
some  adjustment.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  pass  a  bill  which  would 
deny  some  equity  to  those  farmers,  and 
ranchers,  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
reduce  their  herds  or  arrange  to  pur- 
chase the  grain  they  need. 

A  25-acre  exemption  is  fine  for  a  small 
farm  on  which  only  a  few  chickens  are 
raised.  But  we  must  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  farmers  in  areas  where  the  grass 
is  scanty.  Those  farmers  have  to  sup- 
plement the  grass  supply  with  grain  sor- 
ghums and  other  feeds,  and  they  must 
have  some  grain  in  storage,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  get  through  the  dry  cycles 
which  occur  so  often. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of 
this  amendment,  those  cattlemen  will 
not  have  a  2 -year  p)eriod  of  grace  in 
which  to  adjust  their  livestock  herds 
and  to  liquidate  whatever  they  find  they 
must  dispose  of.  They  wiU  not  have 
time  to  do  that  in  an  orderly  way  with- 
out causing  the  market  price  to  drop 
sharply,  as  it  would  if  they  were  forced 
to  sell  in  a  short  time  the  livestock  they 
could  no  longer  support  on  their  own 
farms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President, 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  from  South 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr. 
wish  to  congratulate 
Oklahoma  on 
shall  support. 


OFFICER. 
Dakota   is 


I  yield 

South 

The 
recog- 


President,  first,  I 
the  Senator  from 
his  amendment,  which  I 
I  also  congratulate  him 


for  hammering  home  the  point  which  I 
tried  to  make  during  the  debate  on  the 
Eastland  amendment. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  is  a  livestock 
control  bill ;  let  no  one  fail  to  realize  that 
fact.  I  defy  anyone  to  reach  any  other 
conclusion  after  reading  the  very  intelli- 
gent and  very  persuasive  address  which 
was  delivered  on  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  at  the 
time  when  the  Eastland  amendment  was 
under  consideration.  He  pointed  out 
specifically  and  directly  the  impact  that 
controls  of  this  kind  will  have  on  the 
livestock  industry. 

I  am  very  happy  that  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Eastland  amendment  yesterday, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  seen  the 
light,   and   now  favors  making  such  a 


provision  eflfective  for  the  next  2  years. 
If  the  feed-grain  provisions  are  made  in- 
op)erative  as  to  those  areas  for  this  par- 
ticular period,  certainly  they  will  later 
on  be  made  inoperative  indefinitely,  be- 
cause within  2  years  everyone  will  be 
alerted  to  the  danger  of  having  this  kind 
of  control  exerted  from  Washington, 
with  the  result  that  the  departments  and 
bureaus  can  tell  the  producers  of  all 
kinds  of  livestock  and  of  feed  grains 
how  much  they  can  produce  and  how 
much  they  can  raise. 

So  today  we  have  a  second  chance  to 
do  what  is  right,  after  we  did  badly  yes- 
terday in  rejecting  the  Eastland  amend- 
ment. 

Senators  from  the  Southeast  and  Sen- 
ators from  the  Northeast  yesterday  did  a 
great  disservice — although  they  did  it 
imwittingly,  I  realize — to  the  poultry 
industry  and  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
their  own  States;  and  now  they  have  a 
chance  to  correct  that  mistake. 

The  Eastland  amendment  would  have 
provided  permanently  what  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment  will  provide  on  the 
installment  plan. 

I  urge  Senators  now,  in  the  second, 
and  perhaps  the  last,  chance  to  support 
the  Monroney  amendment  so  we  can  at 
least  keep  the  livestock  industry  of 
America  outside  the  control  powers  now 
growing  so  nauseatingly  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
action  it  took  yesterday,  to  consider  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  and  diligently  on  the  bill,  and  to 
consider  the  fact  that  this  proposal  was 
not  reported  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  defeated.  There- 
fore, I  renew  my  motion  that  it  be  tabled. 
On  this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney  1. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HicKEYj,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm-BRiGHri.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  f  m-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Grukning],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
1  Mr.  HicKET] .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGez]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
LMr.  Stennis]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mh-lerI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Williams]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Btttler] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel  I   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.sin  [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


[No.   65  Leg 

• 

YEAS— 43 

Barllett 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bible 

HiU 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Rufi-sell 

Cli:ivez 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Church 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith.  Ma.sa. 

Clark 

Man.sfleld 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Etoughis 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Ellendcr 

MetcaU 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

Mass 

Young  Ohio 

Hart 

Muskle 

HTrtke 

Neuberger 
NAYS— 40 

Alkcn 

Bush 

Cotton 

Allott 

Capehart 

Curtis 

Anderson 

Carlson 

Dirksen 

Beall 

Case,  N  J. 

Dworshak 

Bennett 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Eastland 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Fong 

1962 
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Goldwater 

MoCleUan 

Saltonstall 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Scott 

Holland 

Morton 

Smith.  Maine 

H'U.ska 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

JaVltS 

Murphy 

Tower 

Ke.itlng 

Pearson 

Williams.  Del 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Liiiische 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Butler 

Hlckey 

McGee 

Hvrd.  Va. 

Johnston 

Miller 

Carroll 

Kuchel 

Stennle 

Fulbrlght 

Long,  Mo 

Wiley 

(-lore 

Long.  La. 

WllUam.s.  N.J. 

Uruening 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Monroney's  amendment 
wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott  I, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President.  S.  3225 
will  soon  be  before  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  final  passage.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  because  it  is  not  good 
legislation,  because  it  is  not  responsive 
to  the  needs  or  the  desires  of  farmers 
across  the  country,  and  because  it  repre- 
sents a  giant  leap  into  the  control  ridden 
land  of  the  New  Frontier.  As  the  bill  is 
now  before  us.  it  would  give  unprece- 
dented authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  control,  in  fact  to  dictate, 
what  the  farmers  of  this  country  will 
produce  and  what  they  will  not  produce. 

An  alternative  proposal,  which  still 
languishes  in  committee,  is  the  cropland 
retirement  approach.  S,  2822.  a  sensible 
answer  to  the  problem  of  abundant  pro- 
duction introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  for  agriculture  and  for 
the  farmers  that  th;s  bill  was  not  seri- 
ously considered.  U  offers  a  practical, 
voluntary  land  retirement  program 
which  attempts  to  fdjust  farm  produc- 
tion to  effective  marl:et  demand. 

Just  as  significant.  Mr  President,  is 
the  fact  that  the  bii:  before  us  now  con- 
tains two  provision.',  which  the  Senate 
ALTiculture  Committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
eliminated.  The  fe.>d  grain  and  wheat 
sections  as  originally  propo.sed  by  the  ad- 
mini.stration,  while  stricken  in  commit- 
tee, are  now  back  in  the  bill  as  a  result 
of  amendments  offered  and  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate. 

The  feed  grain  piovision,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  offers  the  farmers  who  produce 
these  crops  a  drasiic  choice,  and  one 
which  is  not  occasioned  by  the  present 
conditions.  The  choice  which  will  have 
to  be  made  when  the  referendum  Is 
before  them  amounts  to  a  strict  control 
of  production  or.  ir  effect,  a  complete 
end  to  the  program.  Either  alternative 
places  farmers  in  a  quandary  which  is 
inescapable.  Since  :he  facts  show  that 
the  great  bulk  of  feed  grains  are  used  on 


the  farm  for  feeding  livestock,  the 
farmers"  inclination  is  to  accept  the  al- 
ternative which  will  allow  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  doing  just  that.  By 
the  same  token,  acceptance  of  this 
alternative  leaves  him  without  a  price 
support,  which  amounts  to  the  possibility 
of  a  total  abandonment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  all  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  administration  pro- 
gram would  establish  the  following: 

First.  Set  a  yearly  national  quota  for 
feed  grains — corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
and  barley  and  rye  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary— which  would  be  converted 
into  a  national  acreage  allotment. 

Second.  Distribute  the  national  allot- 
ment— less  small  reserves — to  States, 
counties,  and  farms  in  the  commercial 
feed  grain  area,  usmg  the  years  1959-60 
as  a  basis — after  the  1965  crop,  the  base 
period  would  be  the  most  recent  2  years. 
Third.  Establish  a  25-acre  exemption 
for  small  farms  planting  feed  grains  in 
1959  and  1960.  Farms  with  25  acres  or 
less  could  participate  in  program  or  could 
stay  out.  If  out  of  program,  no  pay- 
ments or  price  support  or  voting  in  refer- 
endum; if  in  program,  producer  eligible 
for  price  support,  payments,  and  voting 
in  referendum. 

Fourth.  Hold  a  referendum  for  a  1-. 
2-.  or  3-year  period  which  requires  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  those  voting. 
Choice  in  referendum  would  be  protec- 
tion against  annual  domestic  sales  of  10 
million  tons  of  Government-held  surplus 
feed  grains. 

Fifth.  Require  manadatory  land  re- 
tirement of  portion  of  feed  grain  base  as 
determined  by  Secretary.  Diverted  feed 
grain  acreage  could  be  grazed. 

Sixth.  Make  land-retirement  pay- 
ments in  cash  or  in  kind  for  1963.  1964, 
and  1965  at  "fair  and  reasonable"  rates 
for  feed  grain  base  retired  up  to  20  per- 
cent or  20  acres. 

Seventh.  Make  flexible  price  supports 
available  only  to  cooperators  at  levels 
from  64  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Eighth.  Allow  interchange  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  on  feed  grain  allotments. 
Ninth.  Assess  penalties  against  non- 
cooperators  by  (a>  denying  land  retire- 
ment payments,  (b)  denying  price  sup- 
port and.  (c)  collecting  civil  penalty 
based  on  excess  production  times  65  per- 
cent of  parity  price — unless  stored. 

Tenth.  Require  "c -oss-compliance " 
with  other  allotment  piograms  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibihty  for  feed  grain  pro- 
gram benefits. 

Feed  grain  producers,  in  other  words, 
really  would  have  no  clear  choice  of 
reasonable  alternatives — and  I  deplore 
this  situation  and  voted  against  It. 
While  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
ported version  of  S.  3225,  it.  at  the 
very  least,  offered  an  extension  of  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  as  an 
alternative  to  the  administration  pro- 
posal. 

We  considered  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment to  restore  to  S.  3225  what  the 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Committee,  in 
the  face  of  long  hearings  and  careful 
study,  determined  was  not  the  appro- 
priate solution  to  the  problem.  And  in 
lieu  thereof,  we  are  making  the  farmers 
choose  between  a  very  restricted  pro- 


gram or  nothing  at  aU.  Certainly  the 
Ellender  amendment  represents  an  im- 
proved approach  by  turning  to  control 
of  production  of  wheat  based  upon 
bushels — and  this  approach  I  do  favor — 
and  It  allows  wheat  produced  on  excess 
acres  to  be  stored — however,  the  drastic 
reduction  from  previous  years  makes  it 
unworkable  in  terms  of  reality.  A  mar- 
keting quotas  based  upon  1  billion  bushels 
represents  a  25-  to  30-percent  cut.  from 
the  55  million  acre  base  which  has  pre- 
viously served.  And  I  point  out  the  fact 
that  this  will  cause  severe  hardship  to 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  Hi-Plains 
area  of  Colorado  who  have  no  choice  of 
crops  to  produce.  Factors  such  as  the 
short  growing  .season  and  lack  of  mois- 
ture make  it  impossible  for  them  to  turn 
to  other  crops.  The  livelihood  of  these 
people  is  in  jeopardy  with  limitations  as 
severe  as  these,  and  I  cannot  support, 
could  not  support,  this  wheat  proposal. 

A  recent  poll,  to  which  64,000  farmers 
ucross  the  country  responded.  Indicated 
that  better  than  50  percent  wanted  the 
Government  entirely  out  of  agriculture 
and  controls  removed;  43  percent  fa- 
vored a  program  of  land  retirement,  and 
4  percent  favored  the  imposition  of  strict 
controls.  The  farmers  in  my  State  con- 
firm the  fact  that  they  overwhelmingly 
reject  S.  3225  and  what  it  represents.  I 
agree  with  their  view  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  bill  will  not  meet  the  needs. 
Accordingly.  I  shall  vote  against  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  1  min- 
ute, before  thei-e  is  a  third  reading  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  time  on  the  bill  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  a  speaking  engage- 
ment away  from  the  Chamber  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  Keating  amendment,  I  therefore  was 
necessarily  absent  for  the  few  minutes 
required  for  the  vote.  I  now  move  to 
reconsider  the  \ote  by  which  the  Keat- 
ing amendment  was  tabled.  I  under- 
stand such  a  motion  was  not  made  at 
the  time.  In  this  manner  I  may  vote 
upon  the  motion  to  reconsider  and  record 
myself  accordingly.  Though  my  vote 
would  not  have  made  any  difference  had 
I  been  in  the  Chamber,  I  feel  keenly 
about  the  subject  and  wish  to  be  re- 
corded. Therefore.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3225)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

HiCKENLOOPKR  ] . 

Mr.  mCBIENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  what  I 
believe  is  one  of  the  most  restrictive  and 
controlling  bills  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted to  be  foisted  uE>on  American 
agriculture.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  We  are  aware 
of  the  surpluses  that  have  been  produced. 
We  are  aware  of  the  search  to  find  some 
equitable  and  reasonable  solution.  But  I 
submit  that  the  bill  would  not  only  fail 
to  solve  a  problem  of  agriculture,  but  it 
is  deliberately  designed,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  Cochrane-Preeman  administra- 
tion program,  to  place  agriculture  in  one 
of  the  most  severe  and  stringent  strait- 
jackets  in  which  it  has  ever  been  placed. 
It  is  the  opening  wedge  for  full  control. 

Under  the  bill  as  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  set  the  supE>ort  for  com  and  other 
feed  grains,  should  the  farmers  reject  the 
administration's  feed  grain  program  in 
the  referendum,  at  any  level  from  zero  to 
50  percent  of  parity.  Since  the  original 
Kennedy-FYeeman-Cochrane  farm  bill 
would  have  withdrawn  supports  com- 
pletely, if  the  farmers  rejected  the  pro- 
gram, can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
level  of  supports  set  for  feed  grains  would 
be  zero?  That  is  the  program.  That 
was  the  plan  originally  announced.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  carried  out  under  the 
bill. 

The  administration  proposes  to  go 
ahead  with  its  all  or  nothing  at  all 
approach — the  two-barrelled  shotgun 
approach — of  complete  withdrawal  of 
supports  should  producers  reject  its  com- 
plete control  and  regimentation  of  feed 
grain  production. 

I  think  that  is  their  intention. 
Whether  they  will  do  it  or  not.  it  is  the 
threat  which  they  hold.  What  kind  of 
a  choice  would  the  fanner  have?  If 
supports  were  withdrawn  completely,  the 
farmer  would  face  disaster  unless  he 
takes  their  practically  unacceptable  ap- 
proach. 

This  same  choice  is  offered  the  wheat 
farmer  in  this  bill.  The  Secretary  will 
again  have  complete  discretion  to  set 
wheat  supports  at  anywhere  from  0  to 
50  percent  of  parity.  What  guarantee 
is  there  that  the  Secretary  will  not  set 
supports  at  0  percent  of  parity  when  the 
wheat  farmers  reject  the  wheat  program 
with  all  its  controls  and  severe  penal- 
ties? 

And  if  the  corn  producers  reject  the 
administration's  program,  the  adminis- 
tration can  dump  10  million  tons  of  corn 
on  the  market  at  little  more  than  2  per- 
cent above  the  current  support  price. 
Since  the  administration  sets  the  sup- 
port price,  this  sale  by  the  administra- 
tion could  be  as  low  as  2  percent  of  zero. 

That  is  what  they  could  sell  the  corn 
for  if  they  elected  not  to  have  any  sup- 
port prices,  and  it  is  within  their  power 
to  so  fix  it.  Frankly,  I  doubt  that  they 
would  take  support  prices  off  entirely, 
but  they  have  said  that  they  would  use 
the  device  to  compel  acceptance  for  their 
otherwise  unacceptable  program.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  really  interested  in 
the  wheat  farmer,  the  com  farmer,  or 


the  feed  grain  farmer  could  agree  to  the 
so-called  Ellender  amendment,  which 
restored  complete  power,  complete 
whimsical  direction  and  supervision  and 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  do  not  see  how  they  could  sup- 
port it.  In  the  wheat  proposal,  of  course, 
there  is  also  a  dumping  provision  with 
the  same  kind  of  operation.  I  am  mere- 
ly calling  attention  to  what  we  will  get 
into  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  penalties,  if  two-thirds 
of  the  feed-grain  farmers  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's feed  grain  program,  then 
they  must  accept  the  controls  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  politi- 
cal agents  will  determine  just  how  much 
each  farmer  can  grow.  If  the  feed-grain 
producer  harvests  any  extra  acreage, 
whether  intentionally  or  inadvertently, 
whether  he  uses  it  on  his  own  farm  or 
sells  the  crop,  he  must  pay  a  penalty 
equal  to  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
of  twice  the  normal  production  of  the 
extra  acres,  under  section  360' h'  El- 
lender feed-grain  amendment,  adopted 
yesterday. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  must  pay  an- 
other penalty  of  65  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  the  normal  yield  of  those  extra 
acres. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICTCENLOOPER.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  is  stuck  with  a  penalty 
of  three  times  the  normal  production 
of  each  extra  acre  planted.  We  can  be 
sure  that  the  enforcers  of  this  act  will 
decide  that  the  extra  acres  arc  tho.se  that 
produce  the  most,  of  those  planted, 
rather  than  the  lesser  producing  acres. 
This  triple  penalty  becomes  a  lien 
against  the  entire  feed -grain  crop  of  the 
farmer,  and  all  producers  on  that  farm 
are  jointly  liable,  as  is  anyone  to  whom 
the  farmer  sells  any  of  the  feed-grain 
crop  from  his  farm,  whether  from  the 
extra  acres  or  not. 

In  other  words,  the  purchase  would 
be  held  responsible  for  inquiring 
whether  the  seller  is  in  some  violation 
or  not;  otherwise  the  purchaser  might 
be  held  for  the  penalty.  That  is  what 
we  are  determining  when  we  vote  on  the 
bill.  That  is  what  we  are  proposing  to 
impose  upon  a  free  agriculture  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  an  intolerable 
situation. 

The  farmer  cannot  even  feed  his  own 
Livestock  without  violating  a  Federal 
lien.  The  buyer  of  any  feed  grain  from 
the  farmer  is  required  to  collect  this 
triple  penalty,  with  6  percent  interest 
from  date  of  harvest,  or  be  stuck  for  the 
penalty  himself.  How  in  the  world  is 
any  buyer  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  a 
farmer  has  harvested  extra  acreage  of 
feed  com.  especially  when  most  of  the 
corn  is  sold  on  the  farm?  This  bill  will 
completely  £K;are  away  any  buyers  from 
the  farmer,  and  all  sales  will  tend  to  be 
through  the  Government,  through  CCC 
loans,  to  the  consiuners.  After  all.  the 
Government  is  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol market  prices  anyway,  through  its 
sales  of  CCC  stocks  that  have  in  any  way 
deteriorated,  and  through  sale  of  stocks 
released  through  payment  in  kind  certif- 
icates for  diverted  acres. 


For  that  matter,  how  is  any  farmer 
really  to  tell  when  he  has  exceeded  his 
acreage?  Farms  are  not  laid  out  like 
city  blocks,  so  many  rods  this  way  and 
so  many  that;  fields,  especially  of  farm- 
ers who  are  attempting  to  follow  conser- 
vation practices  of  contouring,  strip- 
farming,  terracing,  grassed  waterways, 
and  so  on,  which  I  thought  the  Senate 
wanted  to  encourage,  are  very  irregular 
and  difficult  to  measure  accurately.  Fair 
men  often  differ  in  those  measurements. 
Tliere  are  Senators  in  this  very  body 
who  have  told  me  just  this  week  that 
they  have  had  to  plow  up  or  cut  down 
wheat  stands  recently  because  the  local 
ASCS  committeemen  decided  that  they 
had  overplanted  their  allotted  acres  of 
wheat. 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  said  before  in  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  that  probably 
the  only  ones  who  will  really  benefit  from 
the  bill  will  be  the  lawyers  and  account- 
ants who  will  have  to  be  hired  by  the 
farmer,  the  feed  grain  dealers,  the  in- 
vestigator.s  who  will  have  to  go  around 
to  see  if  there  are  violations  of  the  act 
or  not,  and  an  increased  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Hundreds  or  thousands 
of  employees  will  be  put  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  go 
around  to  every  farmer's  yard  and  police 
the  activities  of  the  farm. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  our  loyal  friend-,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  whether  one  could  get  into 
court  under  the  various  delegations  of 
power  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  doubtful.  The  discretion 
given  is  so  broad  that  I  think  it  would 
be  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  if  he  could,  he 
could  not  get  to  court  in  time. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  he  could 
not  pet  into  court  in  time.  He  would 
starve  to  death  before  he  would  get  into 
court.  But  he  might  be  able  to  get  into 
court  in  some  way.  I  could  not  pass  on 
that  question  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ."^enator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposed  legislation  because  it  is 
very  bad  legislation.  Moreover,  It  is 
very  vicious  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  final  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  state 
what  the  result  will  be  if  the  pending 
bill  becomes  law. 

First.  It  will  reduce  net  farm  income 
unless  a  substantial  subsidy  is  given  to 
farmers. 

Second  It  will  reduce  employment  on 
farms  and  in  factories.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Tliird.  It  will  increase  the  unit  cost 
of  production,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  production  on  farms  today 
is  the  cost  of  the  capital  investment, 
and  that  remains  constant  regardless 
of  the  production  of  the  farm. 


^^v  i^ovu  v.«     ^.llwuoc   ucKwccii  a,  vciy   rwjvriL'vea  pro-     reaa  tne  thu"d  time. 
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Fourth.  It  will  increase  the  consxun- 
ers  price  sharply  unless  a  substantial 
consumer  subsidy  is  provided  by  the 
Government. 

Fifth.  It  will  recessitate  the  hii-ing  of 
thousands  of  Federal  officials  to  police 
the  farmers,  handlers,  processors,  and 
sellers  of  farm  commodities. 

Sixth.  It  will  greatly  inciea.se  the  ccst 
of  Government. 

Se\cnth.  It  wil  decrease  U.S.  prestige 
in  otiier  countrits,  which  has  been  held 
so  high  by  rea:;on  of  our  having  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  f  x)d  with  which  to  step 
in  whenever  the./  were  threatened  with 
famine  or  inflatic^n. 

Eighth.  It  wil.  chisel  away  the  hard- 
won  liberties  wliich  American  farmer.s 
have  won  over  the  generations  at  such 
liigh  co'it. 

I  hope  .'iat  e'  ery  Si-nator  who  vou.s 
for  the  bill  will  paste  this  prediction  of 
mine  on  the  wall  alongside  the  minor  in 
his  bathroom,  where  he  can  look  at  it 
every  day  for  the  next  2  years. 

Although  thci  *  is  .some  offsetting  gwxl 
ill  the  bill  tx  be  iound  in  titles  I  and  IV. 
the  evil  '  ■.  so  preponderantly  exceed.s 
the  gooG  ^a;  1  cannot  in  good  con- 
science V.)',.  fcj'  it. 


LEGISLA'aVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKijEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minut?  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  about  thf  calendar  for  Monday 
and  the  remaindt  r  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1321.  S. 
2965,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  and  other 
Senators  to  provide  standby  authority 
to  accelerate  public  works  profirams  of 
the  Federal  Govm-nmcnt  and  State  and 
local  public  bodies. 

After  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Members  on  botn  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
the  Public  Worlts  Committee  and  the 
leadership  on  bo,h  sides,  it  was  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  unanimous -consent  request  being 
made  after  the  pending;  business  was 
disposed  of  and  the  public  works  legisla- 
tion was  before  us.  The  reason  why  it 
was  thought  advi.sable  was  that  it  was 
considered  that  if  an  anouncement  were 
made  prior  to  tie  vote  on  the  farm  bill 
there  would  be  a  large  attendance  of 
Senators  to  plac?  on  notice  that  such  a 
motion  would  be  made. 

Whether  or  net  a  motion  of  that  kind 
will  be  accepted  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, it  is  anticipated,  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  Senate,  that  the  leadership  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate meet  at  10  o  clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing; that  there  'viT  be  a  time  limitation 
having  to  do  w:th  :he  substitute  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senatoi-  from  South  Da- 
kota; that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
all  amendments:  and  that  there  be  5  or 
C  houi*s  of  debale  on  the  bill  itself. 

At  the  appropriate  time  the  leader- 
.ship  together  will  make  that  proposal  to 
the  Senat^e.  For  the  time  being  this  is 
notice  that  that  will  be  the  situation  .so 
far  as  furtlier  legislation  is  concerned. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  By  way  of  supple- 
menting what  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  said,  virtually  all  the 
minority  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  were  at  the  meeting  this 
afternoon  in  my  office;  also  present  were 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee. 

It  was  thought  that  2  hours  would  be 
ample  time  to  devote  to  the  substitute 
that  might  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyJ;  2  hours 
to  the  substitute  to  be  prorwsed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Case  1 ; 
1  hour  to  a  kind  of  package  substitute, 
which  the  chairman  would  offer;  1  hour 
on  all  other  amendments;  and  5  hours 
on  the  bill. 

It  was  thought  that  that  might  be 
adequate  time  in  which  to  ventilate  all 
the  issues  involved. 

So  the  measure  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate through  the  majority  leader  by  way 
of  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  vir- 
tually all  the  minority  members  on  the 
committee. 

I  yjpid  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (.S.  32251  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
ce.ssive  stocks  of  agricultural  conunodi- 
ties.  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
con.servc  natural  resources,  and  for 
otlier  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  a  farm  bill  in  Con- 
gress. However.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  bill.  It  has  some  titles  which 
appeal  to  me.  I  favor  the  functions  of 
title  I.  as  they  have  been  modified  by  our 
committee;  title  IV;  and  title  V. 

While  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom  in  a 
rollcall  vote  failed  to  advise  the  admin- 
istration that  the  recreational  facilities 
.set  up  under  title  I  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  people  regardless  of  race  or  color, 
I  am  convinced  that  equity  will  prevail 
and.  if  necessary,  the  courts  will  hold 
that  of  course  the  recreational  areas 
we  provide  in  title  I  shall  be  available 
all  over  the  country  for  all  citizens 
regai-dless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  as 
indeed  they  should  be.  When  we  collect 
money  from  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole 
with  which  to  set  up  a  public  project, 
obviou.sly  the  benefits  of  that  project 
must  be  made  available  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  I  favor  that  and  this  bill 
provides  for  integrated  recreational 
areas  in  the  South.  Even  some  of  our 
southern  friends  are  voting  for  that. 

I  favor  the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  believe  that 
title  V  will  be  one  of  the  important 
pcrmctnent  contributions  to  a  solution 
of  the  farm  problem.  Were  the  rest  of 
the  le2;i,<;lation  not  so  bad.  title  V  alone 
would  induce  me  to  vote  for  it,  since  it 


serves  to  promote  industrial  uses  for 
farm  products. 

However,  when  it  is  proposed  to  deny 
to  the  wheat  farmers  of  America  the 
right  of  free  choice  between  two  work- 
able programs,  in  order  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  they  prefer,  and  when  there 
is  provided  instead  a  selection  involving 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  holding  a 
gun  to  the  h(}ad  of  the  wheat  farmer  and 
telling  him  to  take  the  program  advised 
and  recommended  and  proposed  by  the 
administration,  or  get  no  price  supports 
at  all.  I  cannot  vote  to  put  the  wheat 
farmers  of  South  Dakota,  at  least,  under 
that  kind  of  mandatory  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  feed  grain  .section,  which,  if  any- 
thing, is  even  worse  than  the  wheat  sec- 
tion, we  know  that  this  is.  in  effect,  live- 
stock and  poultry  pi*oduction  control, 
which  will  lead  to  livestock  price  control. 

Down  through  the  years  the  livestock 
industiy  has  stood  courageously  on  its 
own  feet  and  has  refused  to  accept  price 
controls  on  live  animals. 

To  do  to  them  by  indirection  what 
they  have  successfully  resisted  having 
done  to  them  directly,  seems  to  me  to  be 
liighly  inappropriate  and  is  justifiable 
cause  for  voting  against  the  legislation. 
The  debate,  discussion  and  vote  on  the 
Monroney  amendment  demonstrate  the 
determination  to  establish  livestock  and 
poultry  controls. 

Inevitably  the  legislation  will  reduce 
the  income  of  farmers  and  increase  the 
costs  of  the  family  budgets  in  the  cities. 
To  shoulder  off  onto  the  consumer  and 
the  worker  in  the  city  the  financing  of 
the  farm  programs,  which  now  in  part 
is  shared  by  the  taxpayers  generally,  will 
mean  that  Senators'  constituents  in  the 
big  cities  will  have  to  pay  an  additional 
cost  for  their  foodstuffs. 

I  regret  also  that  nothing  was  done  to 
help  the  dairy  industry,  to  meet  some  of 
the  problems  that  face  it. 

Therefore  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  am  confident  that  before  another  year 
rolls  around  sufficient  protest  will  de- 
velop in  the  country  so  that  we  will  be 
back  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tiying  to 
amend  the  legislation  which  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  pass  in  error  here  today. 
If  we  do.  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  partisan 
PKjlitics  over  sound  economics.  It  will 
comprise  another  mighty  step  toward  the 
superstate  and  a  politically  controlled 
economy. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  ' , 
whom  I  greatly  respect.  I  had  honed 
that  we  could  produce  a  bill  which  would 
provide  a  program  that  would  be  better 
than  the  one  we  have  had.  I  voted  in 
committee  for  the  bill  which  wa-s  de- 
veloped by  the  committee.  I  voted  ye.";- 
terday    in    the    Senate    for    the    wheat 
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amendment  offered  by  the  chairman. 
But  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill  as  finally 
amended,  because  it  contains  the  feed 
grains  amendment. 

There  are  not  the  expensive  surpluses 
in  feed  grains  that  there  are  in  wheat, 
for  example,  and  the  facts  prove  it. 
Second,  the  feed  grain  amendment  could 
lead  to  controls  upon  livestock,  and 
everyone  should  know  it.  Certainly, 
this  provision  will  prevent  the  farmers  in 
my  State,  as  well  as  farmers  all  over  the 
South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
many  cases  from  producing  the  full 
amount  of  feed  grains  needed  for  use  on 
their  own  farms. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  an  extreme  or 
exaggerated  comparison.  However,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  when  I  was  in 
Russia,  I  talked  with  members  of  our 
Government  who  had  been  in  Commu- 
nist China.  One  of  the  causes  of  famine 
in  that  country,  other  than  the  lack  of 
transportation,  and  of  the  failure  of  farm 
programs  there,  is  the  freezing  of  the 
production  of  crops  in  specific  areas. 
Farmers  have  been  prohibited  from 
growing  for  their  own  needs  crops  for- 
merly produced  by  them.  This  is  not 
exactly  analogous  to  the  freezing  of  feed 
grain  production  by  this  bill,  because 
overall  we  have  ample  production.  But 
it  a  true  analogy  insofar  as  this  bill 
would  prevent  farmers  from  producing 
for  their  full  needs  on  their  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  Mr.  Cochrane,  economic  ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
said  he  regarded  agriculture  as  a  utility; 
that  he  believed  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  should  be  nationalized.  If  we 
pass  the  proposed  legislation,  we  shall,  in 
effect,  be  implementing  that  idea. 

The  bill  is  tantamount  to  blackmailing 
farmers  into  accepting  something  they 
do  not  want.  It  embodies  a  calculated 
effort  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  status  of 
dependency  upon  and  subordination  to 
the  Federal  Government's  program  for 
the  nationalization  of  farms  that  they 
will  have  succumbed  to  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  a  gigantic 
step  toward  planned  economy  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  feverent  hope 
that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  debate  and  comment  on 
the  direct  effects  and  results  of  the  bill. 
My  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
will,  however,  be  on  the  collateral  but 
inescapable  impact  on  a  specific  area, 
that  is,  upon  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industries.  Those  industries  have  serious 
misgivings  and  apprehensions  about  the 
"supply  control" — the  supply  manage- 
ment— concept  which  is  so  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  Those  misgivings  and  ap- 
prehensions are  fully  justified.  The 
direct  effect  of  the  feed  grains  provision 
in  very  short  order  will  be  supply  control 
for  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries, 


and  particularly  the  beef  industry.  In 
Nebraska,  my  own  State,  about  45  p>er- 
cent  of  the  State's  income  is  derived  from 
that  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eventual 
goal  of  the  architects  of  our  present  na- 
tional agricultural  policy  is  directed 
toward  supply  management  and  supply 
control  in  all  aspects  of  agriculture. 

A  year  ago,  we  had  an  omnibus  bill. 
I  well  recall  the  efforts  of  the  livestock 
industry  at  that  time  to  exempt  their  in- 
dustry from  that  bill.  Then  came  the 
realization  that,  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night,  supply  controls  in  feed  grains  will 
mean  supply  control  of  livestock  and 
poultry.  This  is  not  speculation,  this  is 
not  conjecture.  It  is  in  the  blueprint,  it 
is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  architects  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics  for  November  1959.  in  which 
Dr.  Willard  Cochrane,  Chief  Economic 
Adviser  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  F^-ee- 
man,  and  the  principal  architect  of  this 
legislation,  said: 

It  Is  possible  that  the  long-run  price  el;\s- 
tlclty  of  beef  at  retail  Is  greater  than  one, 
and  some  remote  possibility  that  this  price 
elasticity  at  the  farm  price  level  is  greater 
than  one.  For  these  reasons,  beef  prixlucer.s 
probably  would  not  want  to  initiate  supply 
control,  and  they  would  be  justified  in  sitting 
out  any  early  moves  toward  supply  control. 

It  is  probably  the  case,  however,  that  beef 
producers  would  be  forced  to  accept  supply 
control  if  producers  in  the  above  aggregate 
of  animal  products  adopted  supply  control. 

Almost  a  year  later,  in  the  Farm  Quar- 
terly, the  summer  1960  issue,  Dr.  Coch- 
rane was  interviewed  by  the  managing 
editor  of  that  journal,  Charles  R.  Koch. 
Here  is  Dr.  Cochranes  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion posed  by  Mr.  Koch : 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  encourage- 
ment, some  of  them  would  be  forced  In  If 
you  had  a  control  on  hogs,  for  e.xample,  and 
none  on  eggs,  growers  would  transfer  their 
corn  into  the  production  of  more  poultry 
and  more  eggs.  It  would  be  this  old  transfer 
of  resources  devil  all  over  again  The  feed 
resources  released  from  hogs  would  be  put 
through  chickens  to  produce  eggs;  and  eggs 
happen  to  be  inelastic  in  demand  and  in  Just 
a  little  bit  they'd  be  in  real  trouble.  The 
feed  grain  would  also  be  transferred  to  beef 
and  beef  producers  would  feel  some  pressure 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  the  bill 
is  passed,  that  chain  effect  will  occur. 
The  result  predicted  by  Dr.  Cochrane 
will  be  visited  upon  the  livestock  and 
poultry  industries. 

The  issue  is  deeper  than  is  evident  on 
the  face  of  the  bill.  This  is  a  restrictive 
and  oppressive  way  to  legislate.  There 
will  be  bureaucratic  control  over  the  last 
detail  of  the  agricultural  activities  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  if  we  are  to  avoid 
that  fate  for  every  phase  and  aspect  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
contemplated  a  rather  long,  philosophi- 
cal discourse  before  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  However,  we  have  been,  as  it  were, 
cutting  off  the  dog's  tail  a  little  at  a 
time,  so  much  so  that  even  the  dog  has 
almost  disappeared.    Only  about  4  min- 


utes of  the  dog  are  left.  I  shall  extend 
that  4  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  DwoRSHAKl.  I  shall  forego  any 
classical  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
let  the  bill  go  on  to  its  destiny  without 
making  a  speech. 


CONFUSED  POLICIES   OF  THE   NE'W 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Good  Book  says  not  to  let  the  right  hand 
know  what  the  left  hand  does.  It  seems 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Vice  President  recently  have 
been  following  this  admonition. 

Last  Saturday,  at  a  "birthday  salute" 
meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  in 
New  York  City,  the  President,  according 
to  the  news  and  the  press,  accused  the 
Republicans  of  being  "against  every  new 
program,  against  every  appropriation, 
against  every  attempt  to  help  the  in- 
dividual citizen  find  a  better  life  for  him- 
.self  and  his  family."  He  also  stated,  ac- 
cording to  the  reliable  news  reports  that 
his  propo.sed  legislation  had  been  de- 
feated in  the  Hou.se  or  Senate  by  one  or 
two  votes  and  that  there  is  a  big  push 
this  year  to  gain  additional  Democratic 
.seats  m  Congress.  He  certainly  was 
charging  that  the  Republican  opposition 
to  his  plans  was  causing  the  bottlenecks 
that  have  developed. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  22, 
Dorothy  McCardle.  in  referring  to  the 
Vice  President's  speech  to  3,000  women 
who  had  attended  the  1962  campaign 
conference  in  Washington,  quotes  the 
Vice  President  as  follows: 

You  wanted  to  see  if  there  is  really  any 
Republican  Party  left  I  hope  you  brought 
your  Gelger  counters  because  that  is  what 
It  takes  to  find  them. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Republicans, 
wlm  cannot  be  found  with  a  Geiger 
counter,  according  to  the  Vice  President, 
defeat  programs  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  indicated  on  Saturday?  I 
feel  sure  that  ever>'  program  suggested 
which  has  merit  has  been  given  careful 
consideration,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party,  but  also  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  is  in  control  of 
all  three  branches  of  the  Government. 
It  seems  a  little  farfetched  to  blame 
Republicans  for  everything  and  to  credit 
Democrats  for  anything  which  might  be 
meritorious.  It  seems  to  me  too,  in 
readmit  between  the  lines  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  remarks,  that  he  probably 
would  not  be  averse  to  a  one-party 
government,  a  theory  which  is  prevalent 
in  .some  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  en- 
tirely popular  under  our  conception  of 
government. 

Mr  President,  no  wonder  the  Amer- 
ican pt^ople  are  so  confused  concerning 
the  policies  of  the  New  Frontier  when 
the  two  top  leaders  responsible  for  that 
policy  fail  to  coordinate  their  public 
statements 

I  implore  the  majority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]. 
to  u.se  his  great  influence  in  prevailing 
upon  Pierre  Salinger,  now  that  he  has 
returned  from  his  sojourn  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  get  back  on  his  job  of  censor- 
ing speeches  and   to  help   to  pilot   the 
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ship   of   state   through   the   dangerous 
shoals  of  political  smog. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Not 
All  the  Story,"  published  in  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  of  Boise.  Idaho,  on 
March  21.  1962. 

Tliere  being  nc  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bi'  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Not   A-l  the   Story 

President  Kennedy  told  an  audience  in 
New  York  City  .Saturday  that  the  Reptibli- 
can  Party  opposes  his  program  and  attempts 
to  stop  it  at  ever,-  turn.  He  said  the  Re- 
publicans are  "agatn.st  every  new  progr.im, 
again.^t  every  ap};  ropnation,  against  every 
attempt  to  help  tie  individual  citizen  find 
a  better  life  for  h;mself  and  his  family." 

We  unheslt;atinf:ly  admit  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy made  a  correi  i  statement.  The  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  do  opjxjsc  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  liis  program.  Tlney  have 
opposed  most  of  It  from  the  st^irt. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  conveniently  overlooks 
the  fact  that  ther^'  are  not  enough  Republi- 
cans in  Congress — in  either  the  .Senate  or  the 
House  of  Represe  itatlves — to  stop  a  single 
Kennedy  project.  Furthermore,  there  isn't 
a  single  cnngressional  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee that  l.s  not  under  Democratic  control 
by  substantial  maigins 

It  would  be  hel])ful  if  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
tell  the  whole  story,  not  part   of  Jt. 

It  would  be  more  In  line  with  whatever 
runount  of  ethics  }x<litics  should  contain  if 
the  President  wcr  >  to  sjiy  that  his  pi-ogram, 
iu  addition  to  beii.g  opposed  by  Republicans, 
also  finds  healthy  opposition  among  the 
members  of  his  ovn  party — so  much  so  that, 
with  the  coalitior  of  Republicans,  members 
of  his  own  party  have  him  stopped  dead  in 
his  tracks. 

That's  the  situation  as  far  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedys far-reaching  program  is  concerned. 
It  is  halted  by  members  of  his  own  parly. 
If  all  the  Democrats  supported  the  President, 
his  program  woulc  have  lonp  since  been  com- 
pletely effected. 

The  question  before  the  couiitry  today  is 
whether  or  not  the  established  ways  of  Gov- 
ernment are  to  be  at  least  partly  preserved 
or  whether  the  Ivennedy  program  is  to  be 
steamroUed  unde-  a  political  jjarty  bfvnner. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  there  are  a  suf- 
ficient number  tf  Democrats  to  keep  Mr 
Kennedy  and  his  progrnm  in  check  Where 
the  country  would  land  were  the  President 
able  to  effect  every  Item  on  his  program  is 
something  to  coi  sider. 

Viewing  the  o.erall  situation,  it  would 
appear  that  the  President  has  his  hands  full 
in  more  ways  th.m  attempting  to  engineer 
a  number  of  taxpayer-asses.sed  sotnal  proj- 
ects. He  has  an  nteresflng  brittle  with  the 
economy.  He  has  intervened  in  the  processes 
of  bargaining  In  Javor  of  la»>or  against  man- 
agement. He  is  moving  American  Marines 
Into  territory  tha .  could  start  war.  He  fights 
Communists  thoi  sands  of  miles  distant  and 
tolerates  them  Just  offshore  in  Cuba.  And 
there  are  other  matters  of  importance  iu 
probably  one  of  .he  mo.'it  demanding  times 
on  the  Presiaencj  in  the  Nation's  history. 

Yet  Mr.  KenneJy  has  the  time,  and  takes 
the  time,  to  sulk  over  negative  reaction  to 
certain  of  his  pet  theories  and.  In  the  proc- 
ess, widens  the  b:eech  within  his  own  party. 
not  to  nieuilon  imy  hope  for  hU  obtaining 
support  from  the  opposition  party. 

Mr.  Kennedy  nay  feel  that  the  Nation 
needs  more  Gov^-rnment.  That's  the  only 
way  to  describe  lils  many-pronged  program. 
I'here  may  be  a  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  want  less  Federal  Government. 
But  the  American  public  is  entitled  to  facta 
when  iniportant  addresses  are  delivered  to 
the  people  ol  th?  Nation  by  the  President. 


Tills  policy  is  not  being  followed  when  the 
Republicans  are  blamed  for  the  Kennedy 
failure  to  effect  his  desires.  The  obstruction 
is  within  his  own  party.  He  has  a  program 
a  large  number  of  American  Democrat*  Just 
won't  swallow.  The  extent  oJ  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  American  Govern- 
ment and  American  freedoms  is  yet  to  be 
measured. 


POOD    AND    AnRICULT"RE    ACT    OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3225  •  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintam  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  I 
must  have  lost  my  Geiger  coimter.  for  I 
find  that  I  have  some  time  left  imder  my 
control.  Therefore,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  farm  bill.  I  am  even 
more  strongly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricultuie,  which  in  my  judgment  have 
made  the  bill  all  the  more  unacceptable. 

This  is  a  tremendous  and  unfortimate 
step  in  giving  the  Government  complete 
control  over  agriculture.  It  puts  the 
farmer  in  chains. 

I  have  always  been  strongly  opposed 
to  the  feed  grain  program  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  this  bill  would 
expand  and  strengthen  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme. 

When  this  program  was  first  put  into 
effect,  we  were  given  estimates  that  in 
the  first  year  it  would  result  in  a  716-mil- 
lion-bushel  cut  in  com  production.  But 
it  did  not  even  come  close  to  doing  that, 
and  it  cost  millions  and  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars,  despite  its  failure. 

We  are  on  the  wrong  track.  This 
whole  approach  is  wrong.  The  worst 
thing  about  it  is  that  if  this  program  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 
No  Federal  program  is  ever  temporary. 
This  will  mark  the  begmning  of  the  end 
for  any  measure  of  freedom  in  American 
agriculture. 

Who  is  next?  Will  the  busines.sman 
be  told  what  to  sell  and  how  much  to 
buy  and  what  prices  to  charge  ?  Will  the 
workingman  be  controlled  as  to  what 
kind  of  job  he  can  take  and  what  he  is 
to  be  paid?     There  is  no  end  to  it 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  a  farm  youngster  took  a  blade 
of  new  grain  in  his  teeth  and  did  not 
have  a  care.  Now,  that  blade  of  grain 
will  be  in  a  quota.     It  will  be  controlled. 

Every  blade,  every  bushel,  every  acre 
will  be  controlled.  A  farmer  cannot  even 
feed  it  to  his  family  or  his  own  livestock 
without  having  to  give  a  full  account  to 


the  Government.  This  is  nothing  like 
the  free  competitive  economic  system 
■which  we  arc  so  proud  of. 

This  bill  i5  not  good  for  the  farmer  or 
the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer.  I  cannot 
support  it. 

Olio  furthi  r  word  about  dairying ;  We 
need  to  do  something  for  dairy  farmers, 
but  it  must  De  consistent  with  our  pres- 
ent arrangements.  It  must  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  limit  the  degree  to  whic'n 
Uncle  Sam  rides  the  ranee. 

Wo  in  Nov:  York  have  for  many  weeks 
been  urging  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture review  our  dairy  situation  and 
take  emergency  action.  I  sent  him  a 
wire  to  this  effect  on  April  17.  But  the 
Secretary  refused  to  consider  this  plea. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Governor  Rockefeller 
sent  him  a  similar  and  even  stroncer 
wire,  urging  that  he  reconsider  his  de- 
cision denying  a  hearing  on  emergency 
dairy  measures. 

Here  is  a  marketing  order  system  in 
which  farmers  are  supposed  to  have  a 
voice.  Understandably,  there  was  much 
dLsgruntlement  on  the  part  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers. 

Finally,  in  his  reply  to  the  Governor's 
wire,  the  SecretaiT  reversed  his  position 
on  Friday,  and  promised  a  full  review  of 
the  milk  situation  in  the  Northeast. 
While  the  Secretary'  holds  out  little  hope 
for  any  action  growing  out  of  this  re- 
view, I  am  glad  that  he  has  finally  agreed 
to  look  into  this  situation;  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  he  will  think  hard  about  how 
he  can  use  Ms  discretionary  authority  to 
relieve  the  dairy  dilemma  in  the  North- 
east. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimou.'^ 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  my  wire  of  April  17  to  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  along  with  Governor 
Rockefellers  wire  to  the  Secretary-,  and 
the  Secretary's  reply  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  17.  1902. 
Hun.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Pursuant  to  April  5  request  for  emergency 
action  by  New  York  and  other  Northeastern 
dairy  cooperatives,  I  urge  that  every  possible 
sUip  be  taken  to  immediately  relieve  unfa- 
vorable price  and  market  conditions  for  dairy 
products.  New  York  cooperatives  also  rec- 
ommend specific  action  to  aid  New  York 
dairy  farmers.  I  would  appreciate  full  re- 
port on  discretion  available  to  you  and  on 
feasibility  of  the  several  proposed  emergency 
dairy  measures  of  northeastern  and  New 
York  dairy  g!oup)s. 

K1.NNETH   B    Keating. 

U.S.  Schalor. 

Wire    From    Governor   Rockefeliee    to 
Secretary  Freeman.  April  30.  1962 

On  behalf  of  dairy  farmers  in  New  York 
State  I  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  decision 
denying  an  emergency  hearing  on  the  pric- 
ing ol  milk  in  the  manufacturing  c'.ass. 
Dairymen  of  the  Northeast  have  joined  with 
our  producers  In  New  York  In  the  request 
to  you  for  the  emergency  hearing.  Most 
certainly  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 
Tills  ftindamental  American  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  oper- 
ating  cooperatives   in   the   marketing   areas 
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is  ignored  In  the  arbitrary  refusal  to  grant 
Uie  hearing.  Pacts  presented  to  your  De- 
partment at  the  hearing  last  year  have 
ciiar.ged  drastically  In  the  intervening 
months.  Since  the  announcement  of  your 
rccummended  decision,  milk  plants  have 
cli  sed  and  our  cooperatives  believe  more 
closings  will  occur  at  a  stepped-up  pace.  The 
market  cannot  compete  against  an  unreal- 
I'-Mc  class  3  price.  In  the  face  of  oversupply 
ccijiditions  which  the  milk  producers  them- 
selves describe  as  disorderly  and  chaotic  and 
which  forbode  losses  eventually  running 
into  millions  of  dollars,  the  Federal  regulat- 
ing agency  holds  the  humane  responsibility 
of  looking  into  every  aspect  of  this  critical 
situation.  I  join  our  producers  in  a  renewed 
request  for  an  emergency  hearing  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


Text    of    Letter    From    Secretary    Freeman 
TO  Governor  Rockefeller 

In  your  April  30  telegram  to  me  and  your 
public  statement  last  week,  you  call  atten- 
tion to  "oversupply  conditions  which  the 
milk  producers  themselves  describe  as  dis-' 
orderly  and  chaotic,"  and  you  suggest  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  "looking  into 
every  aspect  of  this  critical  situation." 

Certainly  If  the  milk  surplus  problem  is 
as  serious  as  you  state,  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  regulation  of  the  marketing 
of  milk  do  have  a  responsibility  for  looking 
into  every  aspect  of  this  situation  as  you 
have  suggested.  We  will  be  glad  to  partic- 
ipate in  such  a  review. 

As  you  know,  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing betwen  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  provides  for  Joint  application  by 
the  three  governments  of  the  marketing 
order  program  in  the  New  York -New  Jersey 
market.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  desir- 
able for  representatives  of  our  respective 
agencies  to  meet  at  an  early  date  to  plan  an 
orderly  procedure  for  such  a  review. 

However,  your  request  for  an  emergency 
hearing  to  consider  reducing  the  price 
which  dairy  manufacturers  must  pay  to 
farmers  for  milk  used  to  make  butter,  cheese, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  and  other  manufactured 
dairy  products,  does  not  appear  warranted 
at  this  time. 

The  price  that  dairy  processors  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  market  are  paying  at  the 
present  time  for  milk  used  for  manufactured 
dairy  products  Is  among  the  lowest  of  any 
major  markets  in  the  United  States.  Evi- 
dence Introduced  at  a  hearing  held  only  a 
few  months  ago  on  this  Issue  supported  in- 
creasing the  prices  to  be  paid  to  all  farmers 
in  the  Northeast  for  manufacturing  milk  to 
the  level  which  has  been  prevailing  in  New 
England  markets. 

Following  close  consultations  with  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  authorities,  a  recom- 
mended decision  and  subsequent  order 
amendment  were  issued  to  increase  the 
minimum  prices  which  dairy  manufacturers 
must  pay  to  farmers  under  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  order.  This  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted recently  to  producers  for  their  ap- 
proval, and  probably  will  go  Into  effect  soon. 

Dairymen  and  all  other  interested  parties 
were  given  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue  at  lengthy  hearings  ending  sev- 
eral months  ago.  We  have  received  no 
factual  evidence  that  contradicts  the  find- 
ings of  these  recent  hearings,  nor  have  we 
foimd  any  such  evidence  in  our  survey  of 
the  situation  conducted  since  receiving  your 
telegram. 

Data  collected  by  the  Administrator  of  this 
Joint  Federal-State  order  show  that  not  a 
single  dairy  manufacturing  plant  has  closed 
since  announcement  of  the  recommended 
decision,  and  that  In  fact  manufacturing 
plant  capacity  U  greater  today  than  at  the 
time  hearings  were  held.  This  Indicates  that 
processors  will  b«  able  to  handle  all  the  milk 
delivered  by  farmers.    The  only  "milk  plants" 


that  have  closed  are  merely  receiving  sta- 
tions which  have  no  manufacturing  facilities 
and  no  longer  serve  a  u.sefiil  purpose.  In- 
creasing quantities  of  milk  are  now  picked 
up  at  the  farm  in  bulk  tank  trucks  instead  of 
in  cans,  and  are  tran.sported  directly  to 
manufacturing  plants,  bypassing  the  receiv- 
ing stations  which  were  formerly  needed  for 
assembling  milk  picked  up  in  cans. 

Moreover,  a  central  purpose  for  which  the 
hearing  was  called  was  to  provide  for  a  more 
exact  alinemput  of  surj)lus  milk  prices  among 
the  10  Northea.st  markets.  Proposals  to  this 
e.Tect  were  received  from  interested  p.irties 
in  most  of  the  markets,  including  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  market.  Virtually  all  of  the 
testimony  on  price  alinement  was  In  favor 
of  uniformity  of  surplus  mlik  pricing  among 
the  10  Northeast  markets.  The  decision, 
therefore,  must  be  one  which  prices  surplus 
milk  in  all  markets  of  the  Northeast  at  es- 
sentially the  same  level.  Consequently,  any 
decision  made  with  regard  to  surplus  price 
levels  must  take  into  account  the  situation 
prevailing  in  all  10  markets  rather  than  in 
the   New   York-New   Jersey   market    alone 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  we  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  or  consistent  with  the 
standards  of  the  law  to  call  a  special  emer- 
gency hearing  as  you  request  to  reduce  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  farmers  for  milk  for 
manufacturing  use. 

However,  this  question  can  be  kept  under 
close  and  continuing  review  by  our  respec- 
tive agencies  in  their  study  of  the  overall 
situation.  I  am  meeting  with  a  group  of 
representatives  of  Northeastern  dairymen 
here  Wednesday.  May  23.  to  hear  their  views 
If  the  facts  warrant,  hearings  can  be  sched- 
uled on  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  critical 
surplus  situation  to  which  yo\i  refer. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
in  respect  to  discussion  of  plans  for  proceed- 
ing with  a  review  of  this  situation 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
which  has  been  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  President,  on  the  question  of 
final  passage.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill. 
even  though  I  do  not  approve  of  all  of  its 
provisions.  I  am  opposed  to  the  feed 
grains  section  of  the  bill;  I  believe  it  is 
unwise.     I  voted  against  it. 

But  the  bill  should  go  to  conference. 
After  the  conference  committee  con- 
cludes its  work  on  the  bill,  if  the  feed- 
grains  section  is  still  in  the  bill  un- 
changed, I  shall  again  vote  against  that 
part  of  the  bill. 

I  think  all  livestock  producers  and  all 
dairymen  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
tremendous  buildup  of  price  boosting 
feed  grains  surplus. 

I  believe  that  the  farm  I  own  prob- 
ably feeds  more  cattle  than  any  other 
farm  owned  by  a  Senator,  except  one. 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
cattle-feeding  business;  and  I  think  Mr. 
C.  S.  Radebaugh,  the  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, also  knows  something  about  the 
cattle  business  and  feed-grain  prices 
and  about  how  they  affect  cattle  prices. 

At  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
hearing  this  year,  Mr.  Radebaugh  said: 

Generally  speaking,  all  cattle  produced  are 
fed.  and  the  pounds  of  beef  produced  in  the 
feedlot   approach    the   pounds   produced   on 


the  range.  For  these  reasons,  whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  feed  grain  prices  has  a 
direct  effect  on  what  happens  to  t>eef  cattle 
prices  whether  in  the  feedlot  or  on  the  open 
range. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  believe 
we  must  do  .something  about  the  tre- 
mendous buildup  of  feed  grain  stocks; 
otherwise,  they  will  wreck  the  entire 
price-support  program  and  the  cattle 
industry  and  the  dairy  indu.'^try. 

Madam  President,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  feed-.srains  section  of  the  bill  and 
to  some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  the  bill  should  be  taken 
to  conference:  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
conference  a  better  bill  can  be  worked 
out. 

Defeat  of  this  agriculture  bill  today 
could  well  mean  the  end  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  write  better  farm  price  sup- 
port leui.slation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  all  price  supports  for  farmers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
if  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI  will  yield.  I  should  like 
to  submit  to  him  some  questions.  Will 
he  be  kind  enough"  to  accede  to  that  re- 
que.^t? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  questions,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  questions  and  my  answers 
to  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

What  are  present  provisions  of  law 
retzardin.c,'  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
county  ASC  committees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  sys- 
tem is  established  under  authority  of 
section  8<b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended.  This  requires  a  community 
committee  of  three  members  for  each 
community  in  a  county,  and  a  county 
committee  of  three  members  in  each 
county.  It  also  requires  a  State  commit- 
tee of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
five  farmers  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Community  committees  and  county 
committees  are  farmers  elected  by  their 
neighbors  as  provided  by  section  8<b>. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  by  this  act  to 
make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
relating  to  the  selection  and  exercise  of 
functions  by  the  respective  committees, 
and  to  the  administration  of  programs 
through  these  committees.  Regulations 
governing  ASC  county  and  community 
committees  have  been  formulated  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
purix)se  of  these  committees,  as  stated 
in  the  regulations,  is  to  direct  the  ad- 
ministration of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  E>omestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1936,  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  and  such 
other  acts  of  Congress  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Congress  may  des- 
ignate. Among  these  additional  pro- 
grams assigned  are:  Section  32  programs 
of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended,  the  1961  feed  grain  program, 
the  1962  feed  grain  program,  the  1962 
wheat  stabilization  program,  and  other 
miscellaneous  programs. 

These  committees  are  directed  to  carry 
out  at  the  State,  county,  and  farm  level, 
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the  provisions  of  the  applicable  laws, 
regulations,  and  official  instructions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  are  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  State  ASC 
committees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  State  commit- 
tees are  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
State  and  county  operations,  and  the 
area  director  who  reports  to  that  ofTice. 
Each  State  committee  is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  direction  of  the  county 
committees  and  carrying  out  in  the 
State  the  various  acts  and  programs  as 
a.ssigned.  This  includes  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  interest 
and  understanding  of  these  programs  on 
the  part  of  individual  farmers  and  non- 
farm  groups.  The  State  committees  are 
re,sponsible  for  the  efficient,  orderly 
operation  of  ASC  county  and  community 
committees  and  county  and  State  office 
employees  within  the  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  are  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  State 
committee  when  the  county  committee 
refuses  to  follow  the  law? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  regula- 
tions, the  State  committee  is  required 
to  suspend  any  county  committeeman 
who  fails  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  or  who  commits,  or  attempts  or 
conspires  to  commit  fraud  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  office,  or  who  is  incompetent, 
or  who  seriously  impedes  the  effective- 
ness of  any  program  administered  in 
the  county,  or  who  violates  the  applicable 
political  activity  restrictions.  If  the 
charges  are  supported,  the  State  com- 
mittee is  required  to  remove  the  com- 
mitteeman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  State  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  law  determines  that  it 
has  no  alternative,  other  than  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  committee,  what  is 
the  lawful  procedure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Befoie  removing  a 
county  committeeman,  the  State  com- 
mittee first  must  determine  the  detail  in- 
volved showing  that  the  committeeman 
failed  to  p>erform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  committed,  or  attempted,  or  con- 
spired to  commit  fraud  in  the  conduct  of 
his  office,  or  that  he  is  incompetent,  or 
that  he  seriously  impedes  the  effective- 
ness of  any  program  administered  in  the 
county,  or  that  he  violated  applicable 
political  activity  restrictions.  These 
charges  and  details  must  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  county  committeeman  in 
a  suspension  action.  The  suspended 
committeeman  is  given  15  days  within 
which  to  advise  why  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  duty.  The  State  committee  re- 
views the  reasons  given  and  determines 
whether  the  charges  are  correct.  If  not. 
the  committeeman  is  restored  to  duty. 
If  the  reasons  are  sustained,  he  is  re- 
moved and  given  a  written  statement  of 
removal  setting  forth  the  authority 
therefor,  and  the  statement  of  charges 
supporting  the  removal.  He  is  further 
given  notice  that  he  has  90  days  in  which 
to  appeal  his  removal  to  the  State  com- 
mittee and  that  his  appeal  may  be  in 
writing,  in  person,  or  both.  If  the  appeal 
is  in  person,  a  court  reporter  records  the 
proceeding,  and  he  is  furnished  a  copy. 
The  State  committee  then  must  decide 
whether  removal  is  still  required.  If  so, 
the  removal  committeeman  is  given  no- 


tice of  final  decision  in  writing,  and  is 
informed  in  writing  that  he  has  90  days 
from  the  date  of  mailing  of  the  decision 
to  appeal  to  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
State  and  County  Operations.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  appeal  to  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator may  also  be  in  writing,  in 
person,  or  both.  If  the  appeal  is  in  per- 
son, the  proceedings  are  recorded  by  a 
court  reporter  and  the  removed  commit- 
teeman furnished  a  copy  thereof.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  makes  a  final  de- 
teiminalion  on  whether  the  charges  are 
supported  by  the  facts,  and  either  re- 
stores the  committeeman  to  office,  or  con- 
firms the  removal.  A  final  decision  is 
given  with  full  particulars  to  the  commit- 
teeman in  writing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  long  has  this 
procedure  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  procedure  has 
been  in  effect  in  substantially  the  same 
form  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  what  recent  in- 
stances has  it  been  used? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Hearings  held  in 
1955  and  1956  by  a  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 
84th  Congress.  Isl  and  2cl  sessions,  on  S. 
544.  page  1051,  gave  an  up-to-date  listing 
of  220  removals,  suspensions,  and  re- 
quested resignations  of  ASC  county  com- 
mitteemen and  county  office  employees 
by.  or  at  the  request  of  the  ASC  State 
committees  or  State  offices  through  a  3- 
year  period.  In  the  State  of  Missouri.  52 
of  these  removals  involved  county  com- 
mitteemen who  were  suspended,  removed 
or  forced  to  resign  during  the  2  years 
1954  and  1955.  Seventeen  States  showed 
no  such  removals  for  the  period  reported 
to  the  committee. 

In  contrast  with  the  record  established 
by  the  previous  administration,  about 
six  county  committees  have  actually  been 
suspended  by  State  Committees  under 
Secretary  Freeman.  Removals  by  State 
Committees  under  this  administration 
for  violation  of  the  law  or  failure  to 
carry  out  regulations  drawn  pursuant  to 
the  law  have  occurred  in  Dickens  Coun- 
ty. Tex.;  Campbell  County,  S.  Dak.; 
Glacier  County.  Mont.;  one  committee- 
man in  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  has  been 
removed,  and  one  committeeman  is  un- 
der suspension  in  Reeves  County,  Tex. 
In  South  Carolina  one  committeeman  in 
Kershaw  County  was  removed.  In  two 
other  States.  Minnesota  and  Idaho,  a 
county  committeeman  was  suspended 
and  later  reinstated  by  the  State  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
has  this  same  procedure,  which  has 
been  used  for  many  years  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  both  Republi- 
can and  E>emocratic  administrations, 
heen  followed  in  the  Glacier  County 
case? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  procedure 
that  has  been  used  for  many  years  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations has  been  followed  In  Glacier 
County,  Mont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Qeiger  counter 
in  the  possession  of  any  Senator  on  this 
side  of  this  aisle.  We  respect  and  ad- 
mire   and    love    the    Republicans.      Of 


course,  once  in  a  while  we  like  to  beat 
them  in  elections. 

But  as  to  the  pending  legislation,  I 
wish  to  testify  to  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  ori  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
I  Mr  ELLENDER).  who  has  shown  such 
sound  generalship  and  has  furnished 
such  good  counsel  and  guidance  in  pilot- 
ing through  this  very  difficult  measure. 
The  job  he  has  done  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  the  many  com- 
iil<^xities  involved.  The  country  owes 
him  a  very  great  debt. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1.  who  at  all  times  has  shown 
hnnsclf  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  sub- 
ject at  hand,  and  always  has  conducted 
himself  as  a  gentleman  who  understands 
the  problems  of  others. 

I  also  wish  to  say  a  good  word  about 
the  acting  majority  leader  during  the 
past  week  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill — my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hvm- 
phreyI.  He  has  shown  his  usual  under- 
standing, his  wide  knowledge,  his  good 
nature,  and  his  tolerance  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  behalf  of  a 
sound  farm  program.  And  with  the 
excellent  sense  of  humor  that  is  always 
his,  he  lightened  our  burdens  as  we  con- 
fronted the  complexities  of  the  bill. 
Without  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  this  bill,  as  it  has  been 
amended,  would  have  stood  no  chance  of 
passage. 

And  of  course  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  always 
grateful  for  his  cooperation,  his  under- 
standing, and  the  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  us  as  we  endeavor 
collectively  to  carry  out  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  that  the  forthcoming  vote 
is  about  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  our 
consideration  of  this  measure.  This  is  a 
great  step  fon^ard  in  agricultural  legis- 
lation. It  appears  to  me  that  the  votes 
on  it  may  be  more  widely  separated  than 
usual;  but  I  wish  to  compliment  and 
commend  the  Senate  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  shown  l>oth  col- 
lectively and  individually  toward  the 
leaders:  and  I  desire  to  express  the  hope 
that  when  we  have  disposed  of  this  bill, 
we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
and  early  conclusion  concerning  the  next 
order  of  business,  the  public  works  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  I  hope  every  Senator 
who  is  present  now  will  remain  here  and 
will  be  here  on  Monday:  and  I  hope  that 
Senators  who  are  not  here  now  will  re- 
turn to  the  city  on  Monday  and  will  give 
their  attention  to  the  very  important 
bill  which  will  be  coming  up  next  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly:  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois whatever  time  he  desires  to  have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
concur  in  the  statements  of  felicitation 
which  have  been  uttered  by  the  majority 
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leader.  Let  me  reiterate  all  over  again 
my  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  him. 

As  we  approach  the  conclusions  of 
this  debate,  let  me  say  that  seldom  have 
I  seen  a  time  when  the  Senate  has 
stayed  so  diligently  on  the  issue  before 
it,  and  seldom  have  I  observed  so  little 
acrimony  and  so  amazing  an  amount  of 
grace  displayed  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

So,  Madam  President,  now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  has  been 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  dur- 
ing our  consideration  of  the  farm  bill. 
He  is  detained  in  Colorado  because  of 
illness  in  his  immediate  family. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll] prepared  a  statement  he  would 
have  delivered  to  the  Senate  if  he  had 
been  able  to  return  before  the  final  vote 
on  the  farm  bill.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  to  have  his  statement  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  prior  to  final  vote  on 
the  farm  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
sundry  newspaper  items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMrNT  BT  SENATOR  CaEXOLL  OH  THE  FOOD 

AND   ACXICXTLTimS    ACT   OT    1963 
THE    TKXU.    BILL    WILL   CUT   SURPLUSES    AND    IM- 
PROVE   rAJCILY    FARM    INCOME 

I  regret  that  I  was  detained  In  Colorado 
by  lllbess  in  my  family  and  was  forced  to  miss 
several  votes  on  farm  bill  amendments. 

However,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hicket]  who 
joined  with  me  In  a  live  pair,  I,  In  effect, 
was  able  to  cast  a  vote  on  the  Ellender  wheat 
and  feed  grain  amendments.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  HKaczr]  withheld  a 
"no"  vote  and  I  was  recorded  as  voting 
"yes." 

I  supported  both  amendments  as  being  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  In  the  interest  of  Colorado 
farmers. 

WnX   CUT    COSTS   IN    HALT 

All  of  us  have  been  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  the  farm  program. 

The  Ellender  amendments  earned  my  sup- 
port when  I  studied  their  effect  on  farm 
program  costs. 

Senator  Ellender  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  last  year  the  wheat  program 
cost  In  excess  of  $600  million  and  the  feed 
grain  program  in  excess  of  $800  million. 
Referring  to  the  bill  with  hla  two  amend- 
ments he  said:  "It  la  my  belief  that  those 
costs  will  be  cut  probably  in  half  or  more." 

Senator  Ellender  added:  "Of  course,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  stabilize  and 
to  increase  farm  income." 

farmer's    income    IMPROVED 

I  supported  the  chaiiwian,  Mr.  Ellender, 
when  I  was  convinced  that  the  farmer's  in- 
come would  not  be  impaired,  but  rather 
would  be  improved,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program  to  the  taxpayer  could  be  re- 
duced. 

The  cost  of  the  Government  wheat  pro- 
gram has  been  enormous  and  Is  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  wheat  farmers  and  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the   urban  taxpayer. 

For  example:  Last  fiscal  year  the  carrying 
charges  on  wheat,  that  is  storage,  handling, 
and  interest  on  Investment,  came  to  $399.4 
million. 


This  year.  In  addition  to  the  carrying 
charges  I  have  Just  listed,  the  emergency 
wheat  program  will  amount  to  $345  million. 

Added  on  to  all  this  Is  the  export  subsidy 
of  60  cents  per  bushel. 

If  you  went  back  to  October  17,  1933,  the 
beginning  of  the  wheat  suppKjrt  program, 
you  would  find  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
to  the  CCC,  including  price  supports  and 
various  export  subsidies,  is  $3.6  billion. 

The  proposed  farm  bill,  with  the  Ellender 
amendments,  is  designed  to  slash  this  year- 
in,  year-out  burdensome  cost,  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  Income  posi- 
tion of  the  family  farmer. 

BUSHEL   CONTROL 

I  have  long  endorsed,  supported,  and 
promoted  a  bushel — or  unit — control  plan 
as  the  only  sensible  and  practical  way  to 
control  overproduction. 

The  farm  bill  I  am  supporting  today,  as 
amended  by  the  Ellender  amendments,  re- 
lies heavily  on  a  unit  control,  or  bushel  con- 
trol plan  for  wheat. 

Bushel  control  is  not  a  new  Idea. 

Farmers  have  been  talking  about  It  for  20 
years. 

We  now  are  on  the  threshold  of  seeing 
bushel  controls  for  the  flrst  time  t)ecome  a 
reality. 

The  so-called  wheat  certificate  plan, 
which  Is  the  bushel  control  plan,  will  do 
several  things. 

It  will  control  surpluses  through  market- 
ing allotments  and  acreage  reduction.  It 
will  stabilize  the  farmers'  income,  and  it 
should  help  reduce  our  export  subsidy  costs. 

The  price  support  for  wheat,  in  the  flrst 
year,  will  be  $2  a  bushel. 

I  think  with  a  $2  price  our  wheat  farmers 
will  have  a  stable  Income. 

STORAGE  OF  EXCESS  GRAIN 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  permits  our 
wheat  farmers  to  store  on  the  farm,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  grain  from  excess 
acres. 

This  is  vital  crop  insurance  in  the  Great 
Plains. 

In  many  of  our  Colorado  counties  the  risk 
of  drought  is  so  great  our  farmers  are  not 
eligible  for  crop  Insurance. 

One  way  they  can  Insure  against  a  bad 
year  is  to  store  excess  grain  from  a  goxl 
year. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  permits  them 
to  do  this. 

This  feature  is  especially  important  this 
year  because  of  an  impending  drought  and 
the  possibility  of  heavy  wheat  crop  losses  In 
eastern  Colorado. 

Although  we  have  had  good  rains  In  the 
past  week,  some  of  the  wheat  crop  was  Ir- 
retrievably lost  before  the  saving  rains  came. 

I  submit  for  printing  In  the  Record  two 
stories  from  the  Denver  Post  dated  May  11 
and  May  17,  1962,  which  describe  the  extent 
of  the  current  Great  Plains  drought  and  Its 
effect  on  our  wheat  crop: 


"[From  the  Denver  Post.  May  11.   1962) 

"Farmers  Worriei> — Baked  Region  Due  More 

OF  THE  Same 

"More  hot,  dry  weather  was  forecast  Fri- 
day for  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico 
to  the  dismay  of  eastern  Colorado's  dryland 
wheat  farmers  faced  with  the  threat  of  an- 
other drought. 

"The  weatherman  said  a  few  light  showers 
are  expected  in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming 
and  northwestern  Colorado  In  the  next  day  or 
two  but  no  real  relief  from  the  record  tem- 
peratures and  dry  winds  is  likely  before  the 
flrst  of  the  week. 

"Showers  and  some  cooling  are  expected 
then,  he  said,  but  the  warm,  dry  weather 
will  return  by  midweek. 

"Thursday's  high  temperatures  for  the 
three  States  were  97  at  Lamar,  Colo  ;  89  at 
Moorcroft,  Wyo.,  and  100  at  Hobbs  and  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex. 


"Denver's  high  waa  88,  equaling  the  record 
for  the  date  established  last  year. 

"By  noon  Friday  the  mercury  had  climbed 
to  87  for  Denver's  warmest  reading  since  last 
August  and  the  seventh  consecutive  day  of 
readings  of  80  or  above. 

"moisture  down 

"At  the  same  time  the  Denver  area  has 
received  only  a  trace  of  moisture  so  far  this 
month,  seven-tentha  of  an  inch  less  than 
normal  for  the  period.  The  picture  1«  simi- 
lar in  the  rest  of  eastern  Colorado. 

"The  heat  and  lack  of  rain  is  causing 
serious  concern  among  agriculture  officials 
and  dryland  farmers. 

"Paul  W.  Swisher.  Colorado  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  described  the  situation  as 
serious  along  the  entire  eastern  tier  of 
counties. 

"To  complicate  the  problem,  he  said,  the 
hot.  dry  weather  is  favorable  for  a  big  hatch 
of  grassh  .ppers,  particularly  in  the  south- 
east. 

'Swislier  said  he  was  unable  to  say  how 
much  of  the  eastern  Colorado  wheat  crop  has 
been  h^si  because  of  the  lack  of  rain  but 
I  wouldn't  say  that  It  constitutes  a  major 
disaster  at  this  time." 

"The  Colorado  Crop  and  Livestock  Report- 
ing .Service  predicted  Friday  the  Colorado 
winter  wheat  crop  will  total  only  50.424,000 
bushels,  a  decline  of  3.4  million  bushels  from 
the  April  1  crop  j)rediction. 

"A  50-mllllon-bu.shel  crop  would  be  14 
percent  below  the  1961  harvest  but  24  per- 
cent higher  than  the  1951-60  average." 


"(From  the  Denver  Post,  May  17,  1962] 

"Good     News     Today — Colorado's     Parched 
Plains  Receive  Wheat-Saving  Rain 

"(By    Marilyn    Robinson,    Denver    Post    staff 

writer) 

"Up  to  3  Inches  of  rain  fell  Wednesday  on 
the  p.irched  plains  of  eastern  Colorado,  end- 
mg  a  month-long  drought. 

■  State  agriculture  officials  said  the  rain 
should  help  save  what  is  left  of  Colorado's 
$100  mir.lun  winter  wheat  crop  and  lessen 
the  danger  of  a  grasshopper  plague  this  year. 

•  But  the  rain  came  too  late  In  some  areas. 

"Nearly  an  Inch  of  precipitation  was  re- 
ported at  Lamar  in  Prowers  County,  one  of 
Colorado's  three  top  wheat-producing  coun- 
ties. 

"  "It  (the  precipitation)  will  make  some 
wheat  but  most  of  the  crop  was  pretty  well 
gone,'  said  Quinton  Vance,  assistant  county 
agent.     The  wheat  'Just  dried  up.'  he  said. 

"Vance  estimated  that  the  hot.  dry  May 
weather  had  claimed  60  to  80  percent  of 
Prowers  County's  wheat  crop,  which  had 
been  expected  to  be  the  second  or  third  larg- 
est in  history. 

"Wednesday's  precipitation,  he  said,  was 
the  first  good  rain  this  spring.'  And,  he 
added,  'we  don't  usually  get  100  degree  tem- 
peratures in  May.'  He  put  the  biggest  blame 
on  the  heat. 

"Baca  County,  another  top  wheat  pro- 
ducer, has  fared  a  little  better  because  more 
of  lt«  crop  Is  irrigated.  County  Agent  Tom 
Doherty  estimated  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
dryland  wheat  crop  was  lost. 

"Some  of  the  State's  heaviest  rainfall  was 
reported  In  Yuma  County,  and  County  Agent 
Tom  Laquey  said  the  precipitation  made 
'quite  an  improvement.' 

'•Without  it,  he  said,  Yuma  County  would 
have  had  'quite  a  loss.  Now  our  loss  won't 
be  too  great  but  our  wheat  crop  will  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  last  year's.' 

"major  help 

"Paul  Swisher,  State  agriculture  commis- 
sioner, said  the  rain  'was  not  a  solution  but 
certainly  a  help  '  He  said  the  precipitation 
should  halt  deterioration  of  the  wheat  crop 
and  pasture  grasses  and  help  the  grasshopper 
situation. 
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"He  said  some  eastern  Colorado  counties 
have  reported  as  much  as  70  percent  of  their 
wheat  crop  survived  the  hot,  dry  weather. 

"He  said  a  State  and  Federal  team  will 
begin  surveying  the  grasshopper  Infestation 
in  eastern  Colorado  Monday  but  he  expects 
the  rain  killed  many  of  the  hoppers." 

These  stories  serve  to  show  how  fast  a 
Great  Plains  wheat  farmer  can  lose  a  whole 
year's  income.  Senators  will  note  that  In 
Prowers  County  alone,  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  wheat  crop  may  already  be  lost. 

This  Is  why  it  is  Important  to  let  our 
wheat  farmers,  at  their  own  expense,  store 
excess  grain  from  a  good  crop  year  to  offset 
losses  in  a  drought  year  It  is,  in  a  sense, 
crop  insurance. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  excess  grain 
storage  provision  has  been  kept  in  the  bill. 

COLORADO     farm     MAIL 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  had  fairly 
heavy  mall  on  this  farm  bill. 

I  have  had  many  letters  pro  and  con  from 
Colorado  farmers,  expressing  strong  and 
cleiu-  feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  write  Into  law  tight 
bushel  controls  and  permit  the  farmer  in  a 
referendum  to  vote  either  for  these  tight 
bushel  controls  or  a  program  with  low  price 
supjx)rts. 

I  have  studied  this  mail  very  carefully 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  45  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers who  wrote  me  opposing  strict  controls 
over  surplus  crops  have  no  wheat  allot- 
ments: 5  percent  have  allotments  leFS  than 
15  acres. 

Thus,  half  of  the  farmers  writing  me  in 
opfxjsltion  to  the  bushel  control  program 
would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  in  the  Senate  farm  bill,  as 
amended  by  Senator  Ellender,  has  the  full 
support  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheatgrowers,  the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  others. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  Colorado  are  for 
this  bill  because  the  certificate  plan  will  cut 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program  to  the  urban 
taxpayer;  It  will  reduce  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  surplus;  and  It  will  stabilize  the  fam- 
ily farmers'  Income. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  full  support  to 
this  bill.  I  think  we  are  enacting  a  program 
many  years,  millions  of  bushels  and  billions 
of  dollars  overdue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
imder  my  control. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
remaining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson].  If  he  were  present, 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay  ";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  how- 
am  I  recorded  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  afiBrmative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  a.sk  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  has  been  called  for 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HickeyJ.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MagnttsonI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  1  Mr.  Long  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  HicKEY]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Gore  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Stennis]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller! 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HickeyI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"yea.- 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long.  Hawaii 

Mans&eld 

McCarthy 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bu.sh 

Capeharl 

Carlson 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mot>8 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

NAYS— 38 

Dirksen 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javits 

Keating 

LauBche 

McClellan 

Morton 


Russell 
Smathers 
Smith.  Mass. 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Yarborough 
Young,  N   Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearf^on 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Beall 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Fulbright 

Gore 


Gruening 

Hickey 

Johnston 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La 

Magnuson 


McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 
Stennis 
Wiley 
WUllams,  N.J. 


|No.  66 

Leg.) 

YEAS — 42 

Bartlett 

Church 

Engle 

Bible 

Clark 

Ervln 

Bur  dick 

Dodd 

Hart 

Byrd.  W 

Va 

Douglas 

Hartke 

Cannon 

Ellender 

Hayden 

So  the  bill   <  S.   3225 1    was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  3225 
An  act  to  Improve  and  protect  farm  income, 
to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  excessive  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  con- 
serve natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A7nerica  in  Congress  axsembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962". 

title    I — LAND-USE    ADJUSTMENT 

Sec  101  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (49  Stat.  183).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
( e » .  ( f ) .  and  ( g )  of  section  7: 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8: 

(3 1  by  amending  the  flrst  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  by  striking  out  the  language  "Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "The";  and 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end 
of  section  16  of  said  Act  to  read  as  follows 

"(e)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
conservation  and  economic  use  of  land,  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except  those  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  services  of  State  and  local 
committees.  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments, to  be  carried  out  during  such  period 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, with  farm  and  ranch  owners  and  op- 
erators providing  for  practices  or  measures 
to  be  carried  out  on  any  lands  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  them  and  regularly  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  (including  crops  such  as 
tame  hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not 
require  annual  tillage,  and  including  lands 
covered  by  conservation  reserve  contracts 
under  subtitle  B  oi  the  Soil  Bank  Act )  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  developing  soil, 
water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreation  re- 
sources, or  for  nonagrlcultural  purposes 
Such  agreements  shall  Include  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  may  provide  for  payments, 
the  furnishing  of  materials  and  services,  and 
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other  assistance,  In  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  in 
consideration  of  the  obllg%lons  undertaken 
by  the  farm  and  ranch  owners  and  operators 
and  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  Including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  mod- 
ification of  agreements  previously  entered 
into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  or 
to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of 
the  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
it  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  may  provide  in  an  agreement 
hereunder  for  (A)  preservation  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by  the 
agreement  and  an  equal  period  thereafter  of 
the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal 
program  under  which  such  history  Is  used  as 
a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation 
on  the  production  of  such  crop;  or  (B)  sur- 
render of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 

"(6)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  into  agreements  hereunder 
which  would  require  payments,  the  furnish- 
ing of  materials  and  services,  and  other 
assistance,  in  amounts  In  excess  of  $10,000,- 
000  In  any  calendar  year." 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end 
of  section  16  of  said  Act  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  authorities  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  disbursements  to  producers 
under  programs  formulated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 8  and  16(e)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unless  it  has 
received  funds  to  cover  the  amount  thereof 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  such  programs." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  31  of  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat. 
525),  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  31.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  a  program  of  land  conser- 
vation and  land  utilization.  Including  the 
more  economic  use  of  lands  and  the  retire- 
ment of  lands  which  are  submarglnal  or  not 
primarily  suitable  for  cultlvaUon,  In  order 
thereby  to  correct  maladjustments  In  land 
use,  and  thus  assist  In  controlling  soil  ero- 
sion, reforestation,  enabling  local  public  au- 
thorities to  provide  public  recreation,  pre- 
serving natural  resources,  protecting  fish  and 
wildlife,  mitigating  floods,  preventing  Im- 
pairment of  dams  and  reservoirs,  conserving 
surface  and  subsurface  moisture,  protecting 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  and  pro- 
tecting the  public  lands. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  32  of  Utle  ni 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  32(e)  of  title  lU  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  to  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  ter- 
ritorial, and  other  public  agencies  In  devel- 
oping plans  for  a  program  of  land  conserva- 
tion and  land  utilization,  to  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  such  plans  by  means'of  loans  to  State 
and  local  public  agencies  designated  by  the 
State  legislature  or  the  Governor,  to  conduct 
surveys  and  investigations  relating  to  condi- 
tions and  factors  affecting,  and  the  methods 


of  accomplishing  most  effectively  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  to  disseminate  Infor- 
mation concerning  these  activities.  Loans 
to  State  and  local  public  agencies  shall  be 
made  only  If  such  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  not  disapproved  within  45 
days  by,  the  State  agency  having  supervisory 
responsibility  over  such  plans,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor if  there  Is  no  such  State  agency.  No 
appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any  single 
loan  under  this  subsection  In  excess  of 
1250,000  unless  such  loan  has  been  approved 
by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Loans  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  under  contracts  which 
will  provide,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  for 
the  repayment  thereof  in  not  more  than  30 
years,  with  Interest  at  the  average  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
payable  by  the  Treasury  on  Its  marketable 
public  obligations  outstanding  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  loan  Is 
Is  made,  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  15  years  from  date  of  Issue 
Repayment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
loans  shall  begin  within  5  years." 

Sec,  103.  The  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666 1 .  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  ( 1)  of  section  4  of  said  Act 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  when  a  local  or- 
ganization agrees  to  operate  and  maintain 
any  reservoir  or  other  area  included  in  a 
plan  for  public  fl3h  and  wildlife  or  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
authorized  to  bear  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  costs  of  (a)  the  land,  er.sements.  or 
rights-of-way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by 
tfie  local  organization  for  such  reservoir  or 
other  area,  and  (b)  minimum  basic  facilities 
needed  for  public  health  and  safety,  access 
to.  and  use  of  such  reservoir  or  other  area 
for  such  purposes:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate in  recreational  development  in  any 
watershed  project  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
need  therefor  is  demonstrated  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  him,  taking 
into  account  the  anticipated  man-days  of 
uce  of  the  projected  recreational  aevelop- 
ment  and  giving  consideration  to  the  avall- 
ablhty  within  the  region  of  existing  water- 
based  outdoor  recreational  developments: 
Provided  further.  That  when  the  SecreUry 
and  a  local  organization  have  agreed  that 
the  Immediate  acquisition  by  the  local  or- 
ganization of  land,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way  Is  advisable  for  the  preservation  of  sites 
for  works  of  Improvement  included  in  a 
plan  from  encroachment  by  residential, 
commercial.  Industrial,  or  other  develop- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to 
advance  to  the  local  organization  from  funds 
appropriated  for  construction  of  works  of 
Improvement  the  amounts  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  land,  easements  or 
rights-of-way:  and,  except  where  such  costs 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  Secretary,  such  ad- 
vance shall  be  repaid  by  the  local  organiza- 
tion, with  Interest,  prior  to  construction  of 
the  works  of  Improvement,  for  credit  to 
such  construction  funds." 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  2  of  section 
4  of  said  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  such  proportionate  share,  as  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equitable  In 
consideration  of  national  needs  and  assist- 
ance authorized  for  similar  purposes  under 
other  Federal  programs,  of  the  costs  of  in- 
stalling any  works  of  improvement.  Involv- 
ing Federal  assistance  (excluding  engineering 
costs),  which  is  applicable  to  the  agricul- 
tural phases  of  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, utUjsatlon,  and  disposal  of  water  or 
for  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ment, and". 


TTTLE     n— AGRICTTLTtraAl,     TRADE     DEVKLOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  Title  IV  of  the  Agrlctiltural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  401  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"It  l.s  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  stim^i- 
l;ite  and  increase  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  dollars  through  long- 
term  supply  agreements  and  through  the 
extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  such 
commodities,  by  agreements  either  with 
friendly  nations  or  with  the  private  trade, 
thereby  assL-^tlng  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  friendly  nations  and  maximiz- 
ing dollar  trade:  Provided.  That  agreements 
with  the  private  trade  shall  be  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  commodities  for  shipment  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  for  con.'^umption  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  which  they 
are  shipped." 

(2)  Section  4G2  is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  ",  including  financial  In- 
stitutions acting  In  behalf  of  such  nations," 
after  the  words  "friendly  nations";  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
maximizing  dollar  sales  through  the  private 
trade,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  sales  agreements  with 
foreign  and  United  States  private  trade  un- 
der which  he  shall  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties over  such  periods  of  time  and  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title. 
Any  agreement  entered  Into  hereunder  with 
the  private  trade  shall  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  security  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance of  payment  of  the  amount  due  for 
agricultural  commodities  s-'ild  pursuant  to 
such  agreement" 

(3)  Section  403  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  the  words  "approximately 
equal"  from  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "reasonable"; 
and 

<b)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "agree- 
ment" In  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  the  date  for  beginning 
such  annual  payments  may  be  deferred  for 
a  period  not  lat  r  than  two  years  after  such 
d.itc  of  last  delivery,". 

(4)  Section  405  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  405.  In  entering  Into  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  for  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities,  the  President 
may.  lo  the  extent  deemed  practicable  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
permit  other  friendly  and  historic  supply- 
ing nations  to  participate  in  supplying  such 
commodities  under  the  sales  agreement  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  States." 

(5)  Section  406  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "sections"  the  following:  "101 
(b)   and  (o ,". 

TITLE    III — COMMODITY    PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A— -feed  grains 
Sec    301.  Subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural    Adjustment     Act     of      1938,     as 
amended,    is   further   amended    by   Inserting 
after  part  VI  a  new  part  VII  as  follows: 
"Part  VII— Marketing  Quotas — Feed   Grains 
"Legislative  findings 
"Sec    360a.  The  production  of  feed  grains 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  United  States.    Feed  grains  move  almost 
wholly  in   interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in   the  form   of  grains,  livestock,  and   live- 
stock products. 

"Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  de- 
ficient supplies  of  feed  grains  on  the  na- 
tional market  acutely  and  directly  bxirden. 
obstruct,  and  affect  intersute  and  foreign 
commerce.  When  the  available  supply  of 
feed  grains  Is  excessive,  the  prices  of  feed 
grains    are    unreasonably    low    and    farmers 
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overexpand  livestock  production  to  find  out- 
lets for  feed  grains.  Excessive  supplies  of 
feed  grains  cause  the  marketing  of  excessive 
supplies  of  livestock  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  at  sacrificial  prices,  endanger  the 
financial  stability  of  producers,  and  overtax 
the  handling,  processing,  and  transportation 
facilities  through  which  the  flow  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  In  feed  grains, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products  Is  directed. 
Deficient  supplies  of  feed  grains  result  in 
substantial  decreases  In  livestock  production 
and  in  an  inadequate  flow  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  with  the  consequence  of  un- 
reasonably high  prices  to  coiosumers  and  loss 
of  markets  for  producers. 

"Although  certain  feed  grains  ore  better 
suited  for  production  In  some  areas  than 
other  feed  grains.  In  general,  one  of  several 
feed  grains  can  be  grown  on  the  same  land. 
A  marketing  program  which  provides  for  a 
single  quota  applicable  to  feed  grains  and 
which  permits  producers  to  determine,  with- 
in the  quota,  which  feed  grains  they  shall 
produce  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
the  Act  and  will  permit  producers  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom  of  choice  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  the  policy  of  the  Act. 
"The  conditions  affecting  the  production 
and  marketing  of  feed  grains  are  such  that, 
without  Federal  aisistance,  farmers.  Individ- 
ually or  in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively 
provide  for  a  balance  supply  of  feed  grains 
and  the  orderly  marketing  of  feed  grains  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  prices 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable  to  farmers  and 
consumers. 

"The  national  public  Interest  and  general 
welfare  require  that  the  burdens  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  above  described 
be  removed  by  the  exercise  cf  Federal  power. 
Feed  grains  which  do  not  move  in  the  form 
of  feed  grains  outside  of  the  State  where  they 
are  produced  arc  so  closely  and  substantially 
related  to  feed  gr;  ins  which  move  In  the 
form  of  feed  grains  outside  of  the  State 
where  they  are  pnduced,  and  have  such  a 
close  and  substantlU  relation  to  the  volume 
and  price  of  Uves-to-k  and  livestock  products 
In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  regulate  feed  grains  which 
do  not  move  outsid?  of  the  State  where  they 
are  produced  to  th.:  extent  set  forth  In  this 
Act. 

"The  diversion  of  substantial  acreage  from 
feed  grains  to  the  production  of  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus  supply  or  which  will  be 
in  surplus  supply  If  they  are  permitted  to 
be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage  would  bur- 
den, obstruct,  and  idversely  affect  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  In  such  commodities, 
and  would  adversely  affect  the  prices  of  such 
commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. Small  chaiges  in  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  could  create  a  sufQcient  surplus 
to  affect  seriously  the  price  of  such  com- 
modity in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Large  changes  In  the  supply  of  such  com- 
modity could  have  a  more  acute  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  rommodity  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  comme-ce  and,  also,  could  over- 
tax the  handling,  processing,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  through  which  the  flow  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity  is  directed.  Such  adverse  effects 
caused  by  o%'erproductlon  in  one  year  could 
further  result  In  a  deficient  supply  of  the 
commodity  In  the  succeeding  year,  causing 
excessive  increases  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  such  year.  It  is.,  therefore,  necessary  to 
prevent  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  gralnt  to  be  used  to  produce 
commodities  which  are  In  surplus  supply 
or  which  win  be  In  surplus  supply  If  they 
are  permitted  to  b-?  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage. 

"National  marketing  quota 
"Sec.  360b.   (a)    Whenever    prior    to    June 
20  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter- 
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mines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
In  the  marketing  year  beginning  In  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  marketing  quota  program,  likely 
be  excessive,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
that  a  national  marketing  quota  for  feed 
grains  shall  be  In  effect  for  such  marketing 
year  and  for  either  the  following  marketing 
year  or  the  following  two  marketing  years. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  and  declares  In 
such  proclamation  that  a  two-  or  three-year 
marketing  quota  program  is  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
feed  grains  has  been  proclaimed  for  any 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine and  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 
year  not  earlier  than  January  1  or  later 
than  June  20  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  be- 
gins. The  amount  of  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  feed  grains  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  an  amount  of  feed  grains  which, 
during  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
estimates  (li  will  be  utilized  in  the  United 
Stales  in  the  production  of  the  volume  of 
livestock  (Including  poultry)  and  livestock 
products  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
domestic  consumption  and  export  require- 
ments, (ii)  will  be  utilized  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  as  food,  food 
products  and  beverages,  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  feed  grains,  (ill)  will  be  utilized 
in  the  United  States  for  seed  and  Industrial 
uses,  and  (Iv)  will  be  exported  either  in 
the  form  of  feed  grains  or  products  thereof; 
less  l.\)  an  amount  of  feed  grains  equal  to 
the  estimated  lmp>orts  of  feed  grains  Into 
the  United  States  during  such  marketing 
year  and,  (B)  If  the  stocks  of  feed  grains 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  excessive,  an  amount  of  feed  grains  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  desirable 
reduction  In  such  marketing  year  In  such 
stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the  Act: 
Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  in  the 
Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an  adequate 
carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year,  the  national  marketing  quota  other- 
wise determined  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  an  adequate  carryover:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  feed  grains  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  tons. 

"(c)  If.  after  the  proclamation  of  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  feed  grains  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  Increase  In  the  de- 
mand for  feed  grains,  the  national  market- 
ing quota  should  be  terminated  or  the 
amount  thereof  Increased,  he  shall  cause  an 
Immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  such  action  is  necessary  In 
order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  Increiise  In 
the  demand  for  feed  grains.  If.  on  the  basis 
of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  flnds  that 
such  action  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately 
proclaim  such  finding  and  the  amount  of  any 
such  Increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary 
and  thereupon  such  national  marketing 
quota  shall  be  so  Increased  or  terminated. 
In  case  any  national  marketing  quota  Is  in- 
creased under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  such  increase  by  increasing 
acreage  allotments  established  under  this 
part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

"National  acreage  allotment 
"Sec.  360c.  Whenever  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains  Is 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  same  time  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  feed 
grains  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 
The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 


ment shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the 
Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  expected 
yields  and  expected  underplan tings  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  will,  together  with  the 
expected  production  ( 1 )  on  Increased  acre- 
ag3  resulting  from  exemptions  pursuant  to 
sections  360f  and  360k.  and  (2)  of  silage  on 
acreage  excluded  from  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  (11).  make 
available  a  supply  of  feed  grains  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains  for 
such  marketing  year. 

"Apportionment  of  national  acreage 
allotment 

"Sec  3G0d.  (ai  The  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  less  a  re- 
serve acreage  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  use  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  each  State.  The  State  base  acreage  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  of 
feed  grains  in  the  State  during  the  base 
period,  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  ( 1 )  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains,  less  a  reserve  acreage 
of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for 
use  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this 
section,  shitll  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
i-.ry  limong  the  counties  In  the  State  on  the 
b:-s.s  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
c  .cU  county.  The  county  base  acreage  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  of 
feed  grains  in  the  county  durmg  the  base 
period,  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  reserve  acreage  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  in- 
creases in  county  acreage  allotments  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
an  additional  share  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  because  of  reclamation  and  other 
new  areas  coming  Into  the  production  of 
feed  grains. 

"(c)  (1)  The  county  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  county  com- 
mittee, among  the  farms  in  the  county  on 
the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  each  farm.  The  farm  base  acreage  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage 
of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  during  the  base 
period,  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  reserve  acreage  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available: 

"(A)  For  apportionment  to  farms  which 
were  eligible  to  receive  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments under  this  part,  but  which  through 
error  did  not  receive  such  allotments; 

"(B)  For  making  Increases  in  farm  acre- 
age allotments  on  the  basis  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  factors:  tillable  acres, 
typw  of  soil,  topography,  established  crop- 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  hardship, 
Inequities  In  allotments,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
fair  and  equitable  farm  acreage  allotments; 
and 

"(C)  For  apportionment  to  farms  for 
which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  not  de- 
termined because  there  were  no  acreages  of 
feed  grains  on  such  farms  during  the  base 
period  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors: 
the  suitability  of  the  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of 
the  farm  operator  In  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  opera- 
tor is  dependent  on  Income  from  farming 
for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should    be    considered    for    the    purpose    of 
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establishing  fair  and  equitable  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

"(d)  In  determining  the  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreages — 

"(1)  the  base  period  shall  be  the  calen- 
dar years  1959  and  1960  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  acreage  allotments  for  the  1963, 
1964,  and  1965  crops  of  feed  grains;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  acreage  allot- 
ments for  subsequent  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  base  period  shall  be  the  two  most  recent 
calendar  years  during  which  a  marketing 
quota  program  was  In  effect  for  which  sta- 
tistics of  the  Federal  Government  are 
available; 

'•(2)  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments as  he  determines  eire  necessary 
for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  the  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest,  land 
which  Is  regarded  as  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  under  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  feed  grains  under  this  part,  established 
crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  fair  and  equitable  bstse  acre- 
ages; 

"(3)  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  excluded  In  determining  the 
average  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  the  State, 
county,  or  farm,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
a  farm  which  Is  exempt  from  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  under  the  small-farm  exemp- 
tion in  section  360f,  or  under  the  exemption 
in  section  360k.  the  acreage  on  the  farm  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  farm  base  acreage,  shall 
not  be  excluded. 

"(4)  the  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  pursuant  to  the  exemption  pro- 
vided In  section  335(f),  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  part  VII,  shall  be 
considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  in 
determining  the  average  acreage  of  feed 
grains  for  the  State,  county,  or  farm,  and 
shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of 
wheat  In  determining  the  small-farm  base 
acreage  for   wheat  pursuant  to  section   335. 

"Geographical  applicability 
"Skc.  360e.    This  part  VII  shall   be  appli- 
cable to  the   continental  United  States  ex- 
cluding Alaska. 

"Small  farm  exemption 
"Sec.  360f.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  no  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  with  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  of  less  than  twenty-flve  acres  If  the 
acreage  of  such  crop  of  feed  grains  does  not 
exceed  the  smaller  of  (A)  the  farm  base 
acreage  determined  for  the  farm,  or  (B) 
twenty-flve  acres  unless  the  operator  elects 
In  writing  on  a  form  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  subject  to 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota.  If  the  operator  of  any  such  farm 
falls  to  make  such  election  with  respect  to 
any  crop  of  feed  grains,  (1)  for  the  purposes 
of  section  360h,  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  smaller  of  (A)  the  farm  base  acre- 
age, or  (B)  twenty-five  acres,  (ii)  the  land- 
use  provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be  inap- 
plicable to  the  farm,  and  (ill)  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support. 

"Referendum 
"Sec.  360g.  If  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  one,  two,  or  three  market- 
ing years  is  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  shall, 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such  proc- 
lamation is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot, 
of  farmers  to  determine  whether  they  favor 
or  oppose  marketing  quotas  for  the  market- 
ing year  or  years  for  which  proclaimed.  Any 
producer  who  has  a  feed  grain  base  shall  be 


eligible  to  vote  In  any  referendum  held  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  except  a  producer  who 
has  a  farm  acreage  allotment  of  less  than 
twenty-flve  acres  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
unless  the  farm  operator  elected,  pursuant 
to  section  360f,  to  be  subject  to  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of 
any  referendum  held  hereunder  within 
thirty  days  iifter  the  date  of  such  referen- 
dum, and  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting 
In  the  referendiun  voted  against  marketing 
quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that 
marketing  quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  crop  of  feed  grains  produced 
for  harvest  In  the  calendar  year  following 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referendum 
is  held.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
a  referendum  approve  marketing  quotas  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  marketing  years, 
no  referendum  shall  be  held  for  the  subse- 
quent year  or  years  of  such  period. 

"Compliance 
'Sec.  360h.  (a)(1)  The  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  on  ths  farm  less  the  farm  marketing 
excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  crop:  Provided.  That  the 
farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  actual  production  of  the  number 
of  acres  of  fetid  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop. 
If  the  producer,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  within 
the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual 
production  ol  such  crop  of  feed  grains  (jii 
the  farm:  Provided  further.  That  if  there  is 
an  acreage  of  more  than  one  feed  grain  on 
the  farm,  in  determining  which  acreage  is  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
acreage  of  the  feed  grain  or  grains  which 
has  the  highest  value,  based  on  the  normal 
yield  of  the  fetd  grain  on  the  farm  multiplied 
by  the  basic  county  support  rate  for  the  ited 
grain,  shall  b«'  considered  as  the  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  (i) 
■actual  production'  of  any  number  of  acres 
of  a  feed  grain  on  a  farm  means  the  actual 
average  yield  of  such  feed  grain  on  the  farm 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
feed  grain,  and  (11)  'normal  production'  of 
any  number  of  acres  of  a  feed  grain  on  a 
farm  means  the  normal  yield  of  such  feed 
grain  on  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  acres  of  such  feed  grain.  The  normal 
yield  of  any  feed  grain  for  a  farm  shall  be 
the  average  yi.;ld  per  acre  of  such  feed  grain 
on  the  farm  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for 
trends  In  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available  or  there  is  no  actual 
yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
trends  In  yields,  the  normal  yield  for  the 
county,  the  normal  yields  for  similar  or  ad- 
jacent farms,  and  the  yield  in  years  for 
which  data  are  available. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  farm  marketing 
quota  and  farm  marketing  excess,  (i)  any 
acreage  of  a  feed  grain  remaining  after  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  dis- 
posal of  excess  acres  of  such  feed  grain  shall 
be  included  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm,  and  the  production  thereof  shall 
be  appraised  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  such  production,  di) 
any  acreage  ol  any  feed  grain  classified   as 


wheat  acreage  pursuant  to  section  3601  shall 
not  be  considered  feed  grain  acreage,  and 
( ill )  any  acreage  of  feed  grains  disposed  of 
In  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  such  date  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota 
and  farm  marketing  excess,  and  (Iv)  any 
acreage  of  barley  disposed  of  by  grazing  not 
later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  the 
harvest  of  barley  normally  begins  In  the 
county  or  the  area  within  the  county  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota 
and  farm  marketing  excess.  Marketing 
quotas  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in 
effect  with  respect  to  feed  grains  harvested 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins  notwithstanding  that  the 
feed  grains  are  marketed  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning  of  such   marketing   year. 

"(b)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed 
grains,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  any 
feed  grain  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for 
marketing,  and  the  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  a  jjenalty  on  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  at  a  rate 
per  bushel  on  the  amount  of  feed  grains  in 
the  farm  marketing  excess  equal  to  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  particular 
feed  grain  involved  as  of  May  1  of  the  calen- 
ditr  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested. 
Each  producer  having  an  interest  in  the 
crop  of  feed  grains  on  any  farm  for  which 
a  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  is 
determined  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  penalty 
on  the  farm  marketing  excess. 

"(C)  If  the  farm  marketing  excess  Is  ad- 
Justed  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual  pro- 
duction as  heretofore  provided,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  twice  the  nor- 
mal production  and  as  computed  upton  the 
basis  of  actual  production  shall  be  returned 
to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

"(d)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  pay 
the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
of  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  entire  crop 
of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm  and 
any  subsequent  crop  of  feed  grains  subject 
to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the  prcxlucer 
has  an  interest  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  the  penalty. 

"(C)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  mar- 
ketint;  excess  of  feed  grains  is  paid,  each 
bushel  of  feed  grains  prixluced  on  the  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  pen- 
alty on  each  bushel  of  feed  grains  which  is 
-sold  by  the  producer  to  any  person  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who 
may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
alty from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If 
the  buyer  falls  to  collect  such  penalty,  such 
buyer  and  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the 
feed  grains  marketed  from  the  farm  or  tlie 
proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  for  such  penalty. 

"(f)  The  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
or  collection  of  the  penalty  on  any  amount 
of  feed  grains  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due 
until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 
"Substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
"Sec  3601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  f)ermlt  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  and 
producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  feed  grains  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  this  subtitle  B. 
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"LiJiA  use 
"Sec.  860].  (a)(1)     During    any    year    In 
which  marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains  are 
in  effect,  the  producers  on  any  farm  (except 
a  farm  for  which  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
Is   established    pursuant   to  section   360d(c) 
(2)(C))    on  which  tny  crop  is  produced  on 
acreage  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty   on  such  crop,   in  addition   to  any 
marketing  quota  penalty  applicable  to  such 
crop,  as  provided  Ir    this  subsection,  unless 
(i)    the  crop  Is  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  one  which  Is  not  1 1  surplus  supply  and  will 
not  be  In  surplus  supply  If  it  is  permitted  to 
be  grown  on  the  di'erted  acreage,  or  as  one 
the  production  of  which  will  not  substan- 
tially Impair  the  purp>o8e  of  the  requirements 
of   this   section,   or    (11)    no   feed   grains   are 
produced    on   the   furm,    and   the   producers 
have  not  filed  an  aiTeement  or  a  statement 
of  Intention   to  participate  In  the  payment 
program  formulated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.     The  acreage  required  to 
be    diverted    from    ihe    production    of    feed 
grains   on   the  farm   shall   be  an   acreage  of 
cropland  equal  to  tl'  e  amount  by  which  the 
base  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  the  farm  ex- 
ceeds  the   farm    acr>>age   allotment    for   feed 
grains.     The  actual  production  of  any  crop 
subject    to    penalty    under    this    subsection 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing 
and  the  penalty  on  such  crop  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  actual  acreage  of  such  crop  at 
the    rate    of    65    per    centum    of    the    parity 
price  per  bushel,  as  cf  May  1  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  c:op  Is  harvested,  of  the 
feed  grain   determined   by   the   Secretary   to 
be  the  principal  feed  grain  produced  in  the 
county,  multiplied  by  the  normal    yield   for 
such  feed  grain  as  def  ned  In  section  360h(a) . 
Until    the   producers   on    any    farm   pay    the 
penalty  on  such  crop,  the  entire  crop  of  feed 
grains  produced  on  the  farm  and  any  sub- 
sequent crop  of  feed  grains  subject  to  mar- 
keting quotas  in  which  the  producer  has  an 
Interest  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  for  :he  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty.    Each   producer   having   an   interest  in 
the  crop  or  crops  on  acreage  diverted  or  re- 
quired   to  be   dlvertec.   from  the   production 
of  feed  grains  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  entire  e mount  of  the  penalty. 
The   Secretary   may   r?quire    tlie    penalty   on 
the  production  of  crops  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age to  be  collected  by  the  purchaser  of  feed 
grains  produced  on  tie  farm.     The  p>er8ons 
liable   for  the  paymei  t  or  collection  of  the 
penalty    under    this   section   shall    be    liable 
also   for   Interest   thereon    at   the    rate    of    6 
per  centum  per   anni,m   from   the   date   the 
penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  such  penalty 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
acreage  on  any  farm  illverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  gralr  s  be  land  which  was 
diverted  from  the  prcductlon  of  feed  grains 
in  the  previous  year,  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines that  such  requirement  Is  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  shall  not  be 
grazed  unless  the  Seiretarj',  after  certifica- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
grazing  on  such  acreuge,  determines  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  permit  grazing  thereon  In 
order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suf- 
fering caused  by  6e\ere  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such 
grazing. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  a  program  with  respect 
to  the  1963,  1964.  a:id  1965  crops  of  feed 
grains  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  are  de- 
sirable to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  payments  may  be  made  in  amounts 
not  In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated basic  county  support  rate  on  the  nor- 
mal production  of  the  acreage  diverted, 
taking   into   account   the   income   objectives 


of  the  Act,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fEiir  and  reasonable  to  producers  with  re- 
spect to  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section.     The  Secretary 
may  permit  the  producers  on   the  farm  to 
divert   from  the  production  of   feed   grains 
an   acreage,  in   addition  to   the  acreage  di- 
verted   pursuant    to    subsection    (a),    equal 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment  for   feed   grains:    Provided,   That   the 
producers  on  any  farm  may,  at  their  election, 
divert  such  acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acre- 
age diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  as 
will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  on  the 
farm    to   twenty-five  acres.     Such   programs 
shall  require   ( 1 )    that  the  diverted  acreage 
shall    be   devoted   to    conservation   uses   ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary;    (2)    that  the  total 
acreage    of    cropland    on    the    farm    devoted 
to   soil-conserving    uses.    Including    summer 
fallow  and  Idle  land  but  excluding  the  acre- 
age diverted  as  provided  above  and  acreage 
diverted   under  the   land-use  provisions  for 
wheat  pursuant  to  section  339.  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  total  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land devoted  to  soil -conserving  uses  includ- 
ing   summer    fallow   and    idle    land   on    the 
farm  during  the  base  period  used  in  deter- 
mining the  farm  acreage  allotment  adjusted 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate  for    (1)    abnormal  weather   condi- 
tions or  other  factors  affecting  production, 
(ii)    established    crop-rotation    practices    on 
the  farm,    (111)    participation   in   other  Fed- 
eral   farm    programs,     vlv)     unusually    high 
percentage  of  land  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
conserving  uses,   and    (v)    for   other   factors 
which    the   Secretary    determines   should    be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fair    and    equitable    soil -conserving    acreage 
for   the   farm;    and    (3)    that   the    producers 
shall    not    knowingly    exceed    (1)    any    farm 
acreage    allotment    in    effect    for    any    com- 
modity produced  on  the  farm,  and   (ii)    ex- 
cept   as    the    Secretary    may    by    regulation 
prescribe,    the    farm   acreage    allotments   on 
any   other  farm   for  any  crop   in  which   the 
producer    has    a    share:    Provided.    That    no 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
a   farm   acreage   allotment   for  wheat  if  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
of    wheat   is    delivered   to    the   Secretary    or 
stored    In    accordance    with    applicable    reg- 
ulations  to   avoid   or   postpone  payment   of 
the  penalty:  And  provided  further,  That  no 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
a   farm   acreage   allotment   for   any  crop   of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  if  the  farm  is  exempt 
from    the    farm    marketing    quota   for    such 
crop  under  section  335,  360f,  or  360k.     The 
producer    on    any    farm    for   which    a    farm 
acreage  allotment  is  established  pursuant  to 
section  360d(c)  (2)  (C)    shall  not  be  eligible 
for     payments     hereunder.     The     Secrettu-y 
shall    provide    for    the   sharing   of   payment 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.     Payments  may  be  made  In 
cash  or  in  feed  grains. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad- 
justing any  payment  on  account  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  other  annual  field  crops  for 
which  price  support  is  not  made  available, 
and  flax,  when  such  crops  are  not  In  surplus 
supply  and  will  not  be  In  stuplus  supply  If 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age, subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  the  rate  determined 
In-  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such 
acreage   for   the   production   of  such   crops: 


Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pay- 
ment exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  and  no  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  crop  on  such  diverted 
acreage. 

"(f)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  provi- 
sion for  the  control  of  erosion,  in  addition  to 
those  specifically  provided  for  herein,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(h)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  pxirpose  of  making  the 
pajmients  authorized  in  this  section  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  In 
carrying  out  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1963.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter  to  pay  such  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  performance  rendered  In  good  faith 
in  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  may 
be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  or  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
payment  may  be  made  therefor  in  accord- 
ance with  such  action  or  advice  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Secretary  deems  is  desirable  in 
order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. 

"Deficit  areas 

"Sec.  360k  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  in  any  area  (county, 
State,  or  region)  in  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines ( 1 )  that  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  result  in  an 
average  loss  of  25  per  centum  gross  income 
to  producers  in  such  area,  would  increase 
by  25  per  centum  the  price  of  feed  grains  in 
such  area  relative  to  other  areas,  and  would 
disrupt  normal  farming  practices  In  such 
area,  based  on  1959-1960  op>eratlons,  and  (2) 
that  the  exception  provided  by  this  section 
would  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of 
this  Act.  he  may  provide  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  that 
no  farm  marketing  quota  (that  is,  produc- 
tion on  the  acreage  allotment)  for  any  crop 
of  feed  grains  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
farm  in  such  area,  if  the  acreage  of  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm.  If  the 
Secretary  so  provides,  (I)  for  the  p\irpoees  of 
section  360h.  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  farm  base  acreage,  (11)  the  land-use 
provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be  inapplica- 
ble to  the  farm,  (ill)  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support,  and 
( Iv )  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  vote  In  any  referendum  on  mar- 
keting quotas  for  such  crop. 

"Authority  to  exempt  Malting  barley 
"Sec.  3601.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part.  If  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  barley  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
Is  not  likely  to  be  production  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Malting  barley  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand therefor,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
the  farm  marketing  quota  or  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Malting  barley  on  any 
farm,  if  (i)  the  operator  elects  in  writing  on 
a  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  Malting  barley  exempt 
therefrom,  (11)  such  operator  has  previously 
produced  a  Malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  Malting  variety 
for  han-est  during  the  crop  year,  and  does 
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not  knowingly  devote  during  such  crop  year 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  In  excess 
of  110  per  centiim  of  the  acreage  devoted  on 
the  farm  to  barley  In  1959  and  1960,  or  such 
later  two-year  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  representative,  and  (ill)  the 
farm  base  acreage  and  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  such  crop  of  feed  grains  are  ad- 
justed downward  by  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  reflect 
the  exclusion  of  such  barley  from  the  farm 
acreage  allotment." 

Sec.  302.  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
following  the  last  semicolon,  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon,  and 
by  adding  immediately  following  such  new 
semicolon  the  following:  "and  to  reduce  the 
annual  carryover  of  feed  grains,  to  stabilize 
the  supply  of  feed  grains,  and  to  provide  for 
an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  feed  grains 
so  that  the  prices  of  feed  grains  are  fair  to 
producers  and  consumers  and  the  total  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  available  for  utilization  for 
livestock  feed  Is  maintained  at  a  level  which 
Is  consistent  with  the  production  of  the 
quantities  of  livestock  and  the  products 
thereof  that  will  be  consumed  and  exported 
at  prices  which  are  fair  to  producers  and 
consumers.  ' 

Sec.  303.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"(10)  The  term  'feed  grains"  means  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 

"(11)  The  term  'acreage  of  feed  grains' 
means  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
vest (including  self-seeded  feed  grains),  but 
excluding  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  har- 
vested for  silage  not  In  excess  of  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  harvested  for  silage  during  the 
base  period  as  defined  in  section  360d(d)  if 
the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  In  writing  to 
have  such  feed  grains  harvested  for  silage 
excluded.  The  review  provisions  applicable 
to  marketing  quotas  in  sections  361-367  shall 
apply  to  the  determination  of  the  acreage  of 
Bilage  exempt  under  this  subsection. 

"(12)  The  term  crop'  as  applied  to  'feed 
grains'  means  all  of  the  crops  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  comprise  feed 
grains  and  which  are  produced  for  harvest 
In  the  same  calendar  year." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(6i(A)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"(6)  (A)  'Market',  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  means 
to  disfxjse  of,  in  raw  or  processed  form,  by 
voluntary  or  involuntary  sale,  barter,  or  ex- 
change, or  by  gift  inter  vivos,  and,  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  by  feeding  (in  any 
form)  to  p>oultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the 
products  of  which,  are  sold,  bartered,  or  ex- 
changed, or  to  be  so  disposed  of." 

(3)  Subsection  (bi  (7)  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(7)  'Marketing  year'  means,  In  the  case 
of  the  following  commodities,  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  and  ending  with  the 
second  date  specified  below: 

"Barley,  July  1-June  30; 

"Corn,  October  l-September  30; 

"Cotton,  August  1-July  31; 

"Grain  sorghums,  July  1-June  30; 

"Peanuts.  August  1-July  31; 

"Rice,  August  1-July  31; 

"Tobacco  (flue-cured) .  July  1-June  30; 

"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 
1-September  30: 

"Wheat,  July  1-June  30. 

■'  Marketing  year'  means,  In  the  case  of 
'feed  grains',  the  marketing  years  for  the 
agricultural  commodities  comprising  the  feed 
grains." 

Sec.  304.  Sectiona  861,  362,  and  363  of  the 
Agricultural  AdJUBtment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  aa  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  361  la  amended  by  adding 
"feed  grains,"  after  "wheat,",  and  by  chang- 


ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to 
a  conuna  and  adding  the  following:  "and  to 
the  review  of  Itind-use  penalties  assessed  pur- 
suant to  sections  339  and  360J." 

(2)  Section  362  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notice  of  the 
land-use  penalty  assessed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 339  or  360J  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
farmer." 

(3)  Section  363  Is  nmended  by  adding  "or 
land-use  penalty"  after  the  word  "quota" 
wherever  it  appears  in  stich  section. 

Sec.  305  Section  372  of  the  Affrlcultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  'feed  grains,"  after 
"wheat,"  in  s^ibsectlon    (a)    thereof. 

Sec.  306.  Sections  373,  374,  and  375  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
"corn"  wherever  it  appcnrs  and  by  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "feed  grains";  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  375  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
is  further  amijnded  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  thereof." 

Sec  307.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultxiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "Soil  Conservation  Act  pay- 
ment." the  following:  "payment  under  sec- 
tion 360j,". 

Sec  308.  The  amendments  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
made  by  sections  301  through  307  of  this 
Act  shall  be  In  effect  only  with  respect  to 
programs  applicable  to  crops  planted  for 
harvest  In  the  calendar  year  1963  or  any 
subsequent  year  and  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  the  calendar  year  1963  or  any 
subsequent  year. 

Sec  309.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  section  105  by  deleting 
subsections  (ai  and  (bi  and  substituting 
the  following: 

(a)  Notwlthstandlr.g  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  '.his  Act.  beginning  with  the 
1963  crop — 

"(1)  if  marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  b;ixley  are  not  dis- 
approved by  producers,  price  support  for  corn 
of  such  crop  shall  be  made  available  at  such 
level  not  less  tban  65  per  centum  or  more 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  after 
consideration  of  (I)  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act,  (11)  the  supplies 
of  feed  grains  that  would  be  available  during 
the  marketing  year  at  prices  approximating 
the  support  prices  of  feed  grains,  and  (111) 
consumption  goals  during  the  marketing 
year  for  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
taking  into  consideration  consumption  under 
special  governmental  programs,  and  imports 
and  exports  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

"(2)  if  marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  are  disap- 
proved by  producers,  price  support  for  corn 
of  such  crop  shall  be  at  such  level  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate after  ccnsideration  of  the  factors 
specified  In  section  401(b). 

"(3)  price  support  for  each  crop  of  barley 
and  grain  sorghums,  respectively,  shall  be 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  Is  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  feed  grain  In  relation  to  corn 
and  the  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)   of  this  Act. 

"(4)  price  support  for  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  barley  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators. 

"(5)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
the  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  bar- 
ley, a  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any  such 
feed  grain  produced  on   a   farm  shall  be   a 


producer  who  (1)  does  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed 
grains  or  any  other  commodity  on  the  farm 
or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
on  any  other  farm  for  any  commodity  In 
which  lie  has  an  interest  as  a  producer,  and 
(ii)  complies  with  the  land-use  require- 
ments of  section  360j  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  in  effect  for  the  crop 
of  corn,  grain  sorgliums.  and  barley,  a  'co- 
operator'  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley  produced  on  a 
farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not  know- 
ingly exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains.  No  producer  siiall  be  deemed 
to  h:ive  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wiieat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  wheat  Is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with 
.ippUcable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  tlie  penalty,  but  the  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support 
on  such  farm  marketing  excess.  No  pro- 
ducer shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  the 
iarm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the 
farm,  or  tlie  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  or  feed  grains  on  any  other  farm.  If 
such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335, 
360f,  or  360k  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended." 

(2)  By  amending  section  105  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  ic)  thereof  as  subsection 
(b». 

(3)  By  amending  section  401  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  comma  t>€lore  "(2)"  the  follow- 
ing: "i2)  the  Income  needed  to  provide  a 
farm  op>erator  and  his  family  with  a  return 
tor  his  labor  and  Investment  equal  to  the 
return  earned  by  comparable  resources  in 
other  occuijations",  and  by  renumbering  (2), 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7|.  and  (8|  as  (3),  (4), 
(5),    (6),    (7).   (8),   and    (9).  respectively. 

(4)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  407 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  hereof.  (1)  if  a  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  any  marketing  year  Is 
dlrapproved  by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  Its  stocks  during  such  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  ten  million  tons,  or  the 
equivalent  In  bushels,  of  feed  grains  at  not 
le.ss  than  2  per  centum  above  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges.  (11)  If  a  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  Is 
disapproved  by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  its  stocks  during  the  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  at  not  less  than  2  per  centum 
.ibove  the  current  support  price  for  such  com- 
modity,   plus    reasonable   carrying   charges." 

Subtitle  B— Wheat 

Sec  310  Section  331  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   tlie   following  paragraphs: 

"Wheat  which  is  planted  and  not  disposed 
of  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  disposal  of  excess  acres  of  wheat 
is  an  addition  to  the  total  supply  of  wheat 
and  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  may 
also  affect  the  supply  and  price  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products.  In  the  circum- 
stances, wheat  not  disposed  of  prior  to  such 
date  must  be  considered  In  the  same  manner 
■AS  mechanically  harvested  wheat  In  order 
to  achieve  the  policy  of  the  Act. 

"The  diversion  of  substantial  acreages 
from  wheat  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  are  In  surplus  supply  or 
which  will  be  in  surplus  supply  If  they  are 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age would    burden,  obstruct,    and   adversely 
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affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
such  commodities,  and  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  prices  of  sixh  commodities  in  In- 
terstate and  foreii,m  commerce.  Small 
changes  in  the  supply  of  a  commodity  could 
create  a  sufficient  surplus  to  affect  seriously 
the  price  of  such  c  )mmodlty  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  comme.-ce.  Large  changes  in 
the  supply  of  such  commodity  could  have 
a  more  acute  effect  en  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and,  also,  could  jvertax  the  handling, 
processing,  and  ti  ansportation  facilities 
tlirough  which  the  flow  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  such  commodity  is  di- 
rected. Such  advers>  effects  caused  ijy  over- 
production in  one  y;ar  could  further  result 
In  a  deficient  supply  of  tlie  commodity  in 
the  succeeding  year,  causing  excessive  in- 
creases in  the  price  >f  the  commodity  in  In- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
year.  It  is.  therefoie.  necessary  to  prevent 
acreage  diverted  fr.:)m  the  production  of 
wheat  to  be  used  lo  produce  commodities 
which  are  In  surpUs  supply  or  which  will 
be  In  surplus  supply  If  they  are  permitted 
to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage. 

"The  provisions  cf  this  part  affording  a 
cooperative  plan  to  v  heat  producers  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  riininiize  recurring  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  of  wheat  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commeice.  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  reserve  supplies 
thereof,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and  or- 
derly flow  of  wheat  and  its  products  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  coi.imerce  at  prices  which 
are  fair  and  reasonalle  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, and  to  prevent  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  from  adversely 
affecting  other  comm'KJitles  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce." 

S»c.  311.  Section  3  !2  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  19)8.  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  the  provisions  of 
such  section  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"National  M  irketing  Quota 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  Whenever  prior  to  April  15 
In  any  calendar  yea-  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnee  that  the  total  iupply  of  wheat  in  the 
marketing  year  beginning  In  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  will,  in  the  absence  of 
a  marketing  quota  program,  likely  be  exces- 
sive, the  Secretary  shj  11  proclaim  that  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  wheat  shall  be 
in  effect  for  such  m.irketlng  year  and  for 
either  the  following  marketing  year  or  the 
following  two  marketing  years.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  and  declares  in  such  proc- 
lamation that  a  two-  or  three-year  market- 
ing quota  program  Is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  policy  of  the  Act. 

'(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  has  been  proclaimed  for  any  market- 
ing year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  the  amount  of  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  sxic.i  marketing  year  not 
earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than  April 
15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  marke  ing  year  begins.  The 
amount  of  the  nation  il  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  an 
amount  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates (I)  will  be  util  zed  during  such  mar- 
keting year  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  States  as  foo<l,  food  products,  and 
beverages,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
wheat,  (li)  will  be  utilized  during  such  mar- 
keting year  In  the  United  States  for  seed, 
( 111 )  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (Iv)  as  the 
average  amount  whicli  was  utilized  as  live- 
stock (Including  poultry)  feed  in  the  mar- 
keting years  beginning  In  1059  and  1960;  less 
(A)  an  amount  of  wl.eat  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated Imports  of  w.ieat  Into  the  United 
States  during  such  marketing  year  and.  (B) 
If  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  b«'  excessive,  an  amount 
of  wheat  determined  oy  the  Secretary  to  be 


a  desirable  reduction  in  such  marketing  year 
in  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  In  the 
Nation  are  Insufficient  to  assure  an  adequate 
carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  marketing 
year,  the  national  marketing  quota  other- 
wise determined  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  carryover: 
And  proiidcd  further,  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  market- 
ing year  shall  be  not  less  than  one  billion 
busliels 

'to  If,  afier  the  proclamation  of  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
ijc!le\e  that,  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  wheat,  the  national  marketing 
quota  should  be  terminated  or  the  amount 
thereof  increased,  he  sliall  cause  an  immedi- 
ate iiivestigation  to  be  made  to  determine 
whether  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  sucii  emergency  or  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  wheat.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such 
investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
action  is  necessary,  he  shall  Immediately  pro- 
claim such  finding  and  the  amount  of  any 
sucli  Increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary 
and  tliereupon  such  national  marketing 
quota  shall  be  so  increased  or  terminated. 
In  case  any  national  marketing  quota  is  In- 
creased under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  such  Increase  by  Increasing 
acreage  allotments  established  under  this 
part    by   a    uniform    percentage." 

Sec  312.  Section  333  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"National  Acreage  Allotment 
"Sec  333.  Whenever  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  is 
proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  same  time  shall  proclaim  a 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 
The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  expected  yields  and 
expected  underplantlngs  of  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments will,  together  with  (1)  the  ex- 
pected production  on  the  Increases  in 
acreage  allotments  for  farms  based  upon 
small-farm  base  acreages  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 335.  and  (2)  the  expected  production 
on  Increased  acreages  resulting  from  the 
small-farm  exemption  pursuant  to  section 
335.  make  available  a  supply  of  wheat  equal 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  such  marketing  year." 

Sec.  313.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"any  of  the  1962.  1963,  and  1964  crops"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  1962  crop". 

(2)  By  repealing  subsection  (g)  thereof 
and  by  redesignating  subaectlons  (h)  and  (1) 
thereof  as  (g)   and  (h)  respectively. 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (1)  thereof, 
redesignated  bf  this  section  as  subsection 
( h ) ,  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  Im- 
mediately following  the  seventh  sentence 
thereof:  "The  land-use  provisions  of  section 
339  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  re- 
ceiving an  additional  allotment  under  this 
subsection." 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (i)  thereof  (added  by  Public  Law 
87-357,  87th  Congress,  1st  session),  redesig- 
nated by  this  section  as  subsection  (h),  "or 
1963". 

(5)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments of  farms  producing  any  kind  of  wheat 


are  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  kind  of 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  tor 
each  farm  located  in  a  county  desigr.ated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  county  which  (1)  is 
cai>able  of  producing  such  kind  of  wheat, 
and  (2)  has  produced  such  kind  of  wheat 
for  commercial  food  products  during  one  or 
more  of  the  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  in  which  such  crop  is  har- 
vested, shall  be  increased  by  such  uniform 
percentage  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  such  quantity.  No  increase  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  in  the  wheat 
acreage  allotmeiit  of  any  farm  for  any  crop 
if  any  wheat  other  than  such  kind  of  wheat 
is  planted  on  such  farm  for  such  crop.  Any 
increases  in  wheat  acreage  allotments  au- 
tliorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  National.  State,  and  county  wheat 
acreage  allotment*,  and  such  increases  sh.iU 
not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  allotments.  The 
provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law 
74.  Seventy-se'. enth  Congress  (7  U.S.C,  1340 
(6)).  and  section  326(b)  of  this  Act.  relat- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  the  storage  timount 
of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allotment  for 
the  farm  established  without  regard  to  this 
subsection  and  not  to  the  increased  allot- 
ment under  this  subsection.  The  land-use 
provisions  of  section  339  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  farm  receiving  an  Increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection  and  the 
producers  on  such  farms  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  such  provisions  as  a 
condition   of   eligibility   for   price    support  ' 

Sec  314  Part  HI  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  334  thereof  the 
following : 

"Commercial  area 

"Sec.  334a  If  the  acreage  allotment  for 
any  State  for  any  crop  of  wheat  Is  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary,  in 
order  to  promote  efficient  administration  of 
this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
may  designate  such  State  as  outside  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  for  the 
marketing  year  lor  such  crop.  If  such  State 
is  so  designated,  acreage  allotments  for  such 
crop  and  marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing 
year  therefor  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
farm  In  such  State.  Acreage  allotments  In 
any  State  shall  not  be  Increased  by  reason  of 
such  designation." 

Sec.  315.  Section  335  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Small  farm  exemption 
"Sec.  335.  Notwithstanding  any  othe^'  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  no  farm  marketing  quota 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  farm  with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  of 
less  than  fifteen  acres  If  the  acreage  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  does  not  exceed  the  small- 
farm  base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm, 
unless  the  operator  elects  in  writing  on  a 
form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  subject  to  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota.  The  small- 
farm  base  acreage  for  a  farm  shall  be  the 
smaller  of  (A)  the  average  acreage  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  the 
three  years  in  which  the  acreage  was  highest 
during  the  flve-year  period  1957-1961,  or 
such  later  flve-year  pyerlod  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  representative,  with  adjust- 
ments for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  es- 
tablished crop-rotation  practices  on  the 
farm,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  considered  for  the 
piu-pose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
small -farm  base  acreage,  or  (B)  fifteen  acres 
The  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  shall  he 
the  larger  of  (1)  the  small-farm  base  acre- 
age determined  as  provided  al>ove  on  th'^ 
basis  of  the  flve-y««-  period  l»67-19fll.  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  by  wh'.^h   ..._• 
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national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  Is  re- 
duced below  fifty-flve  mUllon  acres,  or  (2) 
tlie  acrecige  allotment  determined  without 
regard  to  (1)  above.  If  the  operator  ot  any 
such  farm  falls  to  make  such  election  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat,  (I)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress (7  U.S.C.  1340).  as  amended,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the 
small-farm  base  acreage  or  (B|  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm.  (11)  the  land-use 
provisions  of  section  339  shall  be  inapplicable 
to  the  farm,  (ill)  such  crop  of  wheat  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support,  and  (iv) 
wheaj;  marketing  certificates  applicable  to 
such  crop  shall  not  be  Issued  with  respect  to 
the  farm.  The  additional  acreage  required 
to  provide  acreage  allotments  for  farms  based 
upon  small-farm  base  acreages  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  National. 
State,  and  county  acreage  allotments." 

Sec.  316.  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Referendum 
"S«c.  336.  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  one,  two,  or  three  marketing  years 
is  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  such  proclamation  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  conduct  a 
referendiun,  by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose 
marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing  year  or 
years  for  which  proclaimed.  Any  producer 
who  has  a  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  any  referendum  held  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  except  that  a  producer 
who  has  a  farm  acreage  allotment  of  less 
than  fifteen  acres  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
unless  the  farm  operator  elected  pursuant  to 
section  335  to  be  subject  to  the  farm  market- 
ing quota.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
results  of  any  referendum  held  hereunder 
within  thirty  days  alter  the  date  of  such 
referendum,  and  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  vot- 
ing in  the  referendum  voted  against  mar- 
keUng  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
that  marketing  quotas  wUl  not  be  In  effect 
with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat  procured 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  following  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  referendum  Is 
held.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a 
referendum  approve  marketing  quotas  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  marketing  years,  no 
referendum  shaU  be  held  for  the  subsequent 
year  or  years  of  such  period." 

Sec.  317.  Section  337  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  318.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  after  section  338  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  Lixnd  use 
"Sec.  339.  (a  i  ( 1 )  During  any  year  in  which 
marketing  quoUs  for  wheat  are  In  effect,  the 
producers  on  any  farm  (except  a  new  farm 
receiving  an  allotment  from  the  reserve  for 
new  farms)  on  which  any  crop  is  produced  on 
acreage  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
on  such  crop.  In  addition  to  any  marketing 
quoU  penalty  applicable  to  such  crops,  as 
provided  In  this  subsection  unless  (I)  the 
crop  is  designated  by  the  SecreUry  as  one 
which  Is  not  In  surplus  supply  and  will  not 
be  in  surplus  supply  if  it  is  permitted  to  be 
grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  or  as  one  the 
production  of  which  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  purpose  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  or  (2)  no  wheat  is  produced  on 
the  farm,  and  the  producers  have  not  filed 
an  agreement  or  a  statement  of  intention  to 
participate  in  the  payment  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.    The  acreage  required  to  be  diverted 


from  the  production  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
shall  be  an  aci-eage  of  cropland  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion 
factor  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment Is  reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres 
by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acre- 
age allotment.  The  actual  production  of  any 
crop  subject  to  penalty  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  regarded  n?  available  for  mar- 
keting and  the  penalty  on  such  crop  shall  be 
computed  on  the  actual  acreage  of  such  crop 
at  the  rate  of  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  is  har- 
vested, multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm.  Un- 
til the  producers  on  any  farm  pay  the  penalty 
on  such  crop,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent  crop 
of  wheat  subject  to  marketing  quotas  In 
which  the  producer  has  an  interest  shall  be 
subject  to  a  lien  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Each 
producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop  or 
crops  on  acreage  diverted  or  required  to  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  entire 
amount  of  the  penalty.  The  persons  liable 
for  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty 
under  this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for 
Interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  be- 
comes due  until  the  date  of  payment  of  such 
penalty. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
acreage  on  any  farm  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  be  land  which  was  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  In  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  the  extent  he  determlne.s  that 
such  requirement  is  necessary  to  etleciuate 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)    The  Secretary   may   permit   the   di- 
verted acreage  to  be  grazed   in   accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"(b)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program  with  respect 
to  the  1963,  1964,  and   1965  crops  of  wheat 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions   as  he   determines    are   desirable   to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section,  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  amounts  not  in  excess 
of   50   per    centum   of   the   estimated   basic 
county   support    rate    on    the    normal    pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  into 
account  the  Income  objectives  of    the  Act, 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)    of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  permit  producers  on  any 
farm  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat 
an   acreage,   in   addition   to   the   acreage  di- 
verted pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  ecjual  to 
20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat:  Provided.  That  the  producers  on 
any  farm  may,  at  their  election,  divert  such 
acreage  In  addition  to  the  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  as  will  bring  the 
total  acreage  diverted  on  the  farm  to  fifteen 
acres.    Such  program  shall  require  ( 1 )   that 
the  diverted  acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation   uses   approved    by    the    Secretary; 
(2)    that   the  total   acreage  of  cropland   oii 
the    farm    devoted    to   soil-conserving    uses, 
including  summer  fallow  and  Idle  land  but 
excluding   the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above,   and  acreage   diverted   under   section 
16(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act   shall   he   not   less   than   the 
total    average    acreage   of   cropland    devoted 
to   soil-conserving    uses    Including    summer 
fallow  and  Idle  land  on  the  farm  during  a 
representative  period,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  adjusted  to  the  extent   the   Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  for  Hi  abnor- 
mal   weather    conditions    or    other    factors 
affecting  production,    (ii)    established  crop- 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  (iili  partici- 
pation In  other  Federal  farm  programs,  (Iv) 


iinusiially  high  percentage  of  land  on  the 
fanu  devoted  to  conserving  uses,  and  (v) 
other  factors  which  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  soil-con- 
.'*rvlng  acreage  for  the  farm;  and  (3)  that 
the  producer  shall  not  knowingly  exceed  (1) 
any  farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect  for 
any  commodity  produced  on  the  farm  and 
(lit  c.\crpt  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regxila- 
tions  prescribe,  with  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments on  any  other  farm  for  any  crop  in 
which  the  producer  has  a  share:  Provided, 
That  no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
excess  Is  delivered  to  ti^e  Secretary  or  stored 
in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations 
to  avoid  or  pofetfwne  payment  of  the  penalty 
And  provuicd  further.  That  no  producer  shall 
be  dcempd  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acrcnp'- 
allufment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  or  feed 
u'rains  if  the  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm 
marketing  quota  for  such  crop  under  sec- 
tions 335.  360f.  or  360k.  The  producers  on 
a  new  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments 
hereunder.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  .sharing  of  payment  among  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
Payment.s  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  wheat. 
"lO  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adju-^t- 
ing  any  paj-ment  on  account  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  land -use  program  formulated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  subsection 
(b)  of  tills  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance. 

"IP)  Tlie  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  sesame,  safllower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  other  annual  field  crops  for 
which  price  support  is  not  made  available, 
and  fiax.  when  such  crops  are  not  In  surplus 
•■iupply  and  will  not  be  In  surplus  supply  If 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage,  subject  to  the  condition  that  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  de- 
voted to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  Uking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
sucli  crops:  Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall 
liie  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  If  such 
acreage  were  devoted  tc  conservation  uses 
and  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  any  such  crop  on 
such  diverted  acreage. 

"(f)  The  program  formulated  piu-suant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions.  In  addition  to 
Uiose  specifically  provided  for  herein,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

'  (g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorl7ed  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regiilations  as  may  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 

"(hi  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpwatlon 
is  authorized  to  utilize  Its  capital  funds  and 
other  a.ssets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payment*  authorized  In  this  section  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1963.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter  to  pay  such  admijrl.stra- 
live  expenses. 

"(t)  Notwlthst.anding  any  otlier  provision 
of  law.  performance  rendered  in  good  faith 
in  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretan,-  may 
he  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  nr  of  section  124  of  the  Agricul- 
lu.'-al  Act  of  1 361  (75  Stat  297  298),  and  pay- 
ment may  be  made  therefor  in  accordance 
with  sucli  action  or  advice  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  it  desirable  In  order  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  treatment." 
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Sec.  319  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  as  fc  Hows : 

(1 )  By  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)   The  farm   marketing  quota  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  te  the  actual  production 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
The    farm    marketirg    excess    shall    be    an 
amount  equal  to  tw  ce  the  normal  yield  of 
wheat    per    acre    established    for    the    farm 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  th?  farm  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless 
the    producer,    in    accordance    with    regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time   prescribed   theieln,  establishes  to    the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm. 
If  such  actual  production  Is  so  established, 
the    farm    marketing    excess    shall    be    an 
amount    equal    to     -he    actual    production 
of  the  number  of  acn;s  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop.    In  deternlning  the  farm  market- 
ing quota   and   farm   marketing   excess,   any 
acreage   of  wheat   remaining  after   the   date 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  disposal 
of  excess  acres  of  wheat  shall  be  Included  as 
acreage  of  wheat  on  the  farm,  and  the  pro- 
duction  thereof  shal     be   appraised   In   such 
manner    as    the    Secietary    determines    will 
provide    a    reasonably    accurate    estimate    of 
such  production.    Any  acreage  of  wheat  dis- 
posed of  In  accordance  with  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  prior  to  such  date  as 
may  be  prescribed  bj   the  Secretary  shall  be 
excluded   in  determining   the  farm   market- 
ing quota  and  farm  r.narketing  excess.    Self- 
seeded   (volunteer)    wheat  shall  be  Included 
In  determining  the  acreage  of  wheat.     Mar- 
keting quotas  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  in  effect  with  respect  to  wheat  harvested 
In  the  calendar  year  l)i  which  such  marketing 
year  begins  notwiths'^inding  that  the  wheat 
is  marketed   prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year." 

(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
In  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
wheat  at  a  rate  per  bushel  equal  to  65  per- 
centum  of  the  parity  price  per  bushel  of 
wheat  as  of  May  1  c  f  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested  Each  producer 
having  an  Interest  ir  the  crop  of  wheat  on 
any  farm  for  which  a  farm  marketing  excess 
of  wheat  Is  determined  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess." 

(3)  By  Inserting  ir  paragraph  (3)  "twice" 
before  "the  normal  \  roductlon"  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  thereof,  and  by  in- 
serting In  the  second  sentence  thereof 
"twice  the"  between  "of  and  "normal"  In 
the  phrase  "upon  the  basis  of  normal  pro- 
duction", by  striking  out  "corn  and"  from 
the  first  sentence  theieof.  and  by  striking  out 
"corn    or"    from    the    last    sentence    thereof. 

(4)  By  amending  oaragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm 
store,  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  pay  the 
penalty  on,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
any  crop  of  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat 
produced  on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
in  which  the  producer  has  an  interest  shall 
be  subject  to  a  lien  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty." 

(5)  By  striking  out  "corn  or"  from  para- 
graph   (5). 

(6)  By  striking  out  "corn  or"  from  para- 
graph (6). 

(7)  By  repealing  paragraph  (7),  and  by 
renumbering  paragraphs  (8)  through  (11) 
as    (7)    through    (lOj,  respectively. 


(8)  By  striking  out  "corn  or"  and  ",  as 
the  case  may  be,"  from  paragraph  (8),  re- 
designated by  this  section  as  paragraph  ( 7 ) , 
and  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following  sentence:  "If  the  buyer  falls  to 
collect  such  penalty,  such  buyer  and  all 
persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  wheat  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such 
p>enalty." 

(9)  By  repealing  paragraph  (12).  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  to  fol- 
low paragraph  (11).  redesignated  by  this 
section  as  paragraph  (10)  : 

"(11)  The  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
or  collection  of  the  p>enalty  on  any  amount 
of  wheat  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due 
until  the  date  of  pajrment  of  such  penalty. 

"(12)  If  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  are 
not  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  all 
previous  marketing  quotas  applicable  to 
wheat  shall  be  terminated,  effective  as  of 
the  first  day  of  such  marketing  year.  Such 
termination  shall  not  abate  any  penalty 
prevlou-sly  Incurred  by  a  producer  or  relieve 
any  buyer  of  the  duty  to  remit  penalties 
previously  collected  by  him." 

Sec  320.  Section  301(b)  (13)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
is  amended — 

(1 1  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( A  i ; 
(21  by  Inserting  in  paragraphs  (D|  and 
(E)  after  the  words  "in  the  case  of  rice" 
the  words  "and  wheat"  and  by  inserting  In 
said  paragraphs  after  the  words  "per  acre 
of  rice"  the  following:  "or  wheat,  as  the 
ca.se  may  be."; 

(3)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (G)  the 
following:  (A)  "wheat."  In  each  of  the  two 
places  It  first  occurs  therein;  (B)  "and,  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  but  not  in  the  case  of  corn, 
cotton,  or  peanuts,  for  trends  In  yields"; 
(Ci  "ten  calendar  years  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
and";  and  (D)  "In  the  case  of  corn,  cotton, 
or  peanuts.". 

Sec.  321.  Section  371  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  here- 
by amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"corn,  wheat."  in  the  first  sentence  thereof. 
(2i  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  corn  or",  "wheat,"  and  "in 
order  to  effect  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act 
or". 

Sec.  322.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "parity  payment,"  the  following: 
"payment  under  section  339,". 

Sec.  323.  The  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  to  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  made  by  sections  310 
through  322  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  effect  only 
with  respect  to  programs  applicable  to  the 
crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1963  or  any  sut)sequent  year  and  the  market- 
ing years  beginning  in  the  calendar  year 
1963.  or  any  subsequent  year. 

Wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
Sec  324.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  (1)  by  designating  subtitles  D  and 
E  as  subtitles  E  and  F.  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle 
D  as  follows: 

■Subtitle  D — Wheat  marketing  allocation 

"Legislative  findings 
"Sec.  379a  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a 
basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  its  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  exp>ort  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  products  thereof,  is  preponder- 


antly in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Unreasonably  low  prices  of  wheat  to  pro- 
ducers Impair  their  purchasing  power  for 
nonagricultural  products  and  place  them  in 
a  position  of  serious  disparity  with  other 
Industrial  groups.  The  conditions  affecting 
the  production  of  wheat  are  such  that  with- 
out Federal  assistance,  producers  cannot  ef- 
fectively prevent  disastrously  low  prices  for 
wheat.  It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to  assist 
wheat  producers  in  obtaining  fair  prices,  to 
regulate  the  price  of  wheat  used  for  domestic 
focxl  and  for  exports  In  the  manner  provided 
in  this  subtitle. 

"Wheat  marketing  allocation 
"Sec   379b    During  any  marketing  year  for 
which   a   marketing    quota   Is   In   effect    for 
wheat,   beginning  with   the  marketing  year 
for  the  1963  crop,  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion program  shall  be  in  effect  as  provided 
in  this  subtitle.    Whenever  a  wheat  market- 
ing allocation   program   Is   In   effect  for  any 
marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which   shall   be   the  amount  of  wheat 
which    will    be    used    during    such    year    for 
human   consumption   In    the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com- 
posed wholly  or   partly  of  wheat,  and  that 
portion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  will 
be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products 
thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  which 
the    Secretary    determines    that    marketing 
certificates  shall   be   Issued   to  producers   In 
order  to  achieve    insofar  as  practicable,  the 
price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle, 
and    (2)    the  national  allocation  percentage 
which    shall   be    the   percentage    which    the 
national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  na- 
tional   marketing   quoU.      Each   farm    shall 
receive    a    wheat    marketing    allocation    for 
such   marketing  year  equal  to  the   number 
of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in   the   farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat   by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for 
the    farm    as   determined    by    the    Secretary, 
and    multiplying    the    resulting    number    of 
bushels  by   the  national  allocation  percent- 
age.    If   a    noncommercial   wheat-producing 
area   is  established  for  any  marketing  year, 
farms    in    such    area    shall    be   given    wheat 
marketing  allocations  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
given    producers   in   the   commercial    wheat- 
producing  area. 

"Marketing  certificates 
"Sec  379c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  program  Is  in 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers 
on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  wheat,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certifi- 
cates The  wheat  marketing  certificates  is- 
sued with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  (1)  the  actual  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  begins  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  plus  (11)  the  amount 
of  wheat  stored  rxi  avoid  or  postpone  a  mar- 
keting quota  penalty,  which  is  released  from 
storage  during  the  marketing  year  on  ac- 
count of  underplanting  or  underproduction. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  wheat  marketing  certificates  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop  produced 
on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  therefrom. 

"(b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive wheat  marketing  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year 
In  which  a  marketing  quota  p>enalty  Is  as- 
sessed for  any  commodity  on  such  farm  or 
in   which    the   farm   has   not   complied   with 
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the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or 
In  which,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  the  producer  exceeds 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  on  any  other 
farm  for  any  commodity  In  which  he  has 
an  Interest  as  a  producer.  No  producer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  If  the  entire  amount  of 
the  farm  marketing  excess  Is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  In  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  the  penalty.  No  producer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  feed  grains  on  the  farm,  or 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  or  feed 
grains  on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is  ex- 
empt from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  under  section  335,  360f  or  360k. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion program  Is  in  effect  for  any  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pro- 
claim for  such  marketing  year  the  face  value 
per  bushel  of  marketing  certificates.  The 
face  value  per  bushel  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
panied by  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
certificates    (noncertlflcate  wheat! . 

"(d)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers 
thereof  shall  be  represented  by  such  docu- 
ments, marketing  cards,  records,  accounts, 
certifications,  or  other  statements  or  forms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"Marketing  restrictions 
"Ssc.  379d.  (a)  All  persons  are  prohibited 
from  acquiring  marketing  certificates  from 
the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
issued,  unless  such  certificates  are  acquired 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  from  such 
producer  of  a  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
equivalent  to  the  market  certificates.  Mar- 
keting certificates  shall  t)e  transferable  only 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  producer  to 
whom  such  certificates  are  Issued  shall  be 
purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Cerrporatlon. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  purchase  from  producers 
certificates  not  accompanied  by  wheat  in 
cases  where  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
would  constitute  an  undue  hardship  to  re- 
quire the  producer  to  transfer  his  certificates 
only  In  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
wheat. 

"(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect,  (i)  all  persons  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing of  wheat  into  food  products  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  shall,  prior 
to  marketing  any  such  product  for  human 
food  in  the  United  States,  acquire  marketing 
certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product, 
and  (11)  all  persons  exporting  wheat  or  food 
products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
wheat  shall  prior  to  such  export  acquire 
marketing  certificates  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  bushels  so  exported.  Marketing 
certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales 
or  exportations  made  during  the  marketing 
year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  Issued, 
and  after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or 
export  of  a  food  product  or  an  export  of 
wheat  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"ic)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other 
undertaking  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to 
secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such 
marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescrliae.  any  person  required  to  have  mar- 
keting certificates  in  order  to  market  or 
export  a  commodity  may  be  permitted  to 
market  any  such  commodity  without  hnving 
first  acquired  marketing  certificates. 


"(d)  As  used  In  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'food  products'  means  any  product  to  be  used 
for  human  consiimptlon,  Inchiding  l)«verage. 

"Assistance  in  purchase  and  sale  of  market- 
ing certificates 

"Sec.  379e.  For  the  purpose  of  facilltaUng 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  issue,  buy.  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regula- 
tions may  authorize  the  Corporation  to  issue 
and  sell  certificates  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
of  certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such 
regulations  may  authorize  the  Corporation 
in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates  to  charge, 
in  addition  to  the  face  value  tliereof,  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  to  cover  estimated  administra- 
tive costs  In  connection  with  tlie  purchn."!? 
and  sale  of  the  certificates  and  estimated  in- 
terest incurred  on  funds  of  the  Corporation 
invested  in  certificates  purchased  by  it. 

"Conversion  factors 

"Sec.  379f.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  ettablish 
conversion  factors  which  shall  be  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  wheat  cor.tained 
In  any  food  product.  The  converoiun  factor 
for  any  such  food  product  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  product. 
"Authority  to  facilitate  transition 

"Sfc.  379g.  The  Secretary  is  aiithorized  to 
take  such  action  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  program  currently  In  effect  to  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  this  subtitle.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  he  limited  to,  the  authority  to  ex- 
empt all  or  a  portion  of  the  wheat  or  food 
products  made  therefrom  in  the  channels 
of  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
gram imder  this  subtitle  from  the  market- 
ing restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
379d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  own- 
ing such  wheat  or  food  products  at  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any 
such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

"Reports  and  records 
"Sec.  379h.  This  section  shall  apply  to 
processors  of  wheat,  warehousemen  and  ex- 
porters of  wheat  and  flour,  and  all  persons 
purchasing,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in 
wheat  marketing  certificates.  Any  such  per- 
son shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of 
the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  and  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle.  Such  Information  shall  be  reported 
and  such  records  shaU  be  kept  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of 
obtaining  information  required  to  be  fur- 
nished in  any  report,  but  not  .so  furnLshed. 
the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  ex- 
amine such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts, 
correspondence,  contracts,  ducunicnts,  and 
memorandums  as  he  has  reason  to  believe 
are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of 
such  person. 

"Penalties 
"Sec.  3791.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates 
or  attempts  to  violate  or  who  participates 
or  aids  In  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  section  379d  of 
this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  equal  to  two  times  the  face  value  of 
the  marketing  certificates  Involved  In  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recov- 
erable In  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  nume 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person,  except  a  producer  in 
his  capacity  as  a  producer,  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate  or  who  participates  or 


aids  in  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  or  of  any  regulation,  governing  the 
acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of  mar- 
keting certificates  or  who  fails  to  make  any 
report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by 
section  .'i7Uh  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
for  each  violation. 

"(C)  Any  person  who,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  producer,  knowingly  violates  or  attempts 
to  \io!;ae  or  pnrtlclpates  or  aids  in  the  viola- 
lion  of  any  provision  of  tills  subtitle,  or  oX 
any  regulation,  governing  the  acquisition, 
disposition,  or  liandling  of  marketing  cer- 
tificates or  falls  to  make  any  report  or  keep 
any  record  as  required  bv  section  379h  shall, 
(i)  forfeit  any  riglit  to  receive  markeiuig 
certificates,  in  whole  or  In  part  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  with  respect  to  the  farm 
or  farms  and  for  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  any  such  act  or  default  is 
comnutted  or  (ill.  If  such  marketing  cer- 
tificates have  already  been  Issued,  pay  to  the 
Secretary,  upon  demand,  the  amount  of  the 
face  value  of  such  certificates,  or  such  part 
lliereof  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Sucli  determination  by  the  Secretary  witli 
respect  to  the  amount  of  such  marketing 
certificates  to  be  forfeited  or  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  such  producer  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  act  or  default  committed  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  sucli  act  or  default. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  falsely  makes,  issues, 
alters,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any  marketing 
certificate,  or  with  fraudulent  Intent  pos- 
ses.ses.  transfers,  or  uses  any  such  falsely 
made,  issued,  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
feited marketing  certificate,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  .shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  ten  year.-;,  or  both. 

"Regulations 

"Sfc  379j  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  regulations  gov- 
erning the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  han- 
dling  of   marketing   certificates." 

Sec.  325.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  19-19,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

I  1 »  By  Inserting  after  section  106  the  fol- 
lr)wing  new  section : 

'  Sec  107  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with 
the  1963  crop— 

"(1»  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such 
level  not  less  than  66  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
takiiiij  into  consideration  the  factors  speci- 
fied in  section  401  (  b  i . 

"(2)  if  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
wheat  price  supp<jrt  for  wheat  not  accom- 
patued  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate taking  into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available 
for  feed  grains. 

"(3)  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators;  and  if  a  commercial 
wheat-producing  urea  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  supp<jrt  shall  be  made  available 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area. 

"(4)  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
for  whicii  mio-keting  quotas  have  been  dis- 
approved by  producers  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  to  exceed  .50  per  centum  of  the  p.u-ity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secret .ary  determines  ap- 
propriate after  consideration  of  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b). 

"(5)  the  level  <>l  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  market- 
ing quota  is  not  proclaimed  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  section  101.  and 
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"(6)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat,  a  'cooperator'  with  re- 
spect to  any  crop  of  wheat  prodiKed  on  a 
farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not 
knowingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  wheat  or  any  other  commodity 
on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  on  any  other  farm  for 
any  commodity  in  which  he  has  an  Interest 
as  a  producer,  and  (11)  compiles  with  the 
land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  cooperator' 
with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not 
knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of 
the  farm  marketing  excess  Is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  In  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support 
on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains  on  the 
farm,  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment  lor 
wheat  or  feed  grains  on  any  other  farm.  If 
such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335, 
360f.  or360k." 
(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  in  section  407  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  " Provided,  That 
If  a  commercial  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  Is  In  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price 
for  wheat  accompanied  by  marketing  certifi- 
cate and  wheat  sold  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  marketing  certificate." 

TITLE     IV CEHERAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Consolidated  Farmers  Ho.me 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (76  Stat.  307) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  304  and  inserting  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "Including  recreational  uses 
and  facilities"; 

(2)  By  inserting  in  section  306(a)  after 
"soil  conservation  practices,"  the  following: 
"shifts  In  land-use  including  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities,";  and  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "drainage"  the  words 
"or  sewer"; 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  section  309(f)(1) 
the  figure  "»10,000,000 "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$25,000,000"; 

(4)  By  Inserting  In  section  312  after  the 
words  "and  conservation"  the  words  "In- 
cluding recreational  uses  and  facilities"; 
and 

(5)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section    as   follows: 

"Sec.  343.  As  used  In  this  title  (1)  the 
term  farmers'  shall  be  deemed  to  Include 
persons  who  are  engaged  in.  or  who,  with 
assistance  afforded  under  this  title.  Intend 
to  engage  in,  fish  farming,  and  (2)  the  term 
■farming"  shall  t)e  deemed  to  Include  fish 
farming." 

Sec.  402.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended  (7  US  C.  903) ,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act, 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"(b)  When  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
make  and  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
funds  in  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may 
approve  annually  in  appropriation  Acts  for 
making  loans  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this 


Act.  Such  notes  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
denominations  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  [prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  In  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Administrator  Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  the  pur- 
chase of  notes  Issued  by  the  Administrator. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"The  appropriations  for  loans  made  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and  funds 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  any  funds  available  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  for  loans  under  this  Act, 
including  any  funds  made  available  for  loans 
und"r  the  Item  'Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration", in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Acts  current  on  such  date 
of  enactment,  shall  be  merged  Into  a  single 
account  hereafter  in  this  section  called  the 
"loan  account'.  All  notes,  bonds,  obligations, 
and  property,  Including  those  now  held  by 
the  Administrator  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  sUl  collections 
therefrom,  made  or  held  under  the  loan 
provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  assets  of  said  account. 

"Tr.e  notes  of  the  Administrator  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  Act.  and  all  other  liabilities 
against  the  appropriations  or  assets  in  the 
loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of  said  ac- 
count, and  all  other  obligations  against  such 
appropriations  or  assets  shall  be  obligations 
of  said  'account.  Moneys  in  the  loan  account 
shall  also  be  available  for  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal repajrments  on  notes  issued  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Otherwise,  the  balances  in  said  account 
shall  remain  available  to  the  Administrator 
for  loans  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act 
and  for  advances  In  connection  therewith, 
except  that  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  In 
any  year  In  excess  of  the  amounts  previously 
authorized  therefor  In  appropriation  Acts  for 
such  year  or  available  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section.  The  amounts  so 
authorized  for  loans  and  advances  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

Sec.  403.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  as  amended,  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  404.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agrifcul- 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  8c(6)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  (I)  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  " :  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  orders  applicable  to 
cherries  such  projects  may  provide  for  any 
form  of  marketing  promotion  including  paid 
advertising." 

SBC.  406.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person  or  circximstance  is 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  406.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  sales  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation-owned  commodi- 
ties. Including  sales  against  payment-in- 
kind  certificates,  other  than  in  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Con- 
gress hereby  reconfirms  its  long-standing 
policy  of  favoring  the  use  by  governmental 
agencies  of  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
to  adopt  policies  and  procedures  designed  to 
minimize  the  acquisition  of  stocks  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  encourage 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  commodities 
through  private  competitive  trade  channels, 
both  cooperative  and  noncooperatlve,  and  to 
obtain  maximum  returns  in  the  market- 
place for  producers  and  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Sec  407.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should,  whenever  he  determines 
such  action  will  result  In  more  effective  or 
more  economical  administration  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  administered  by  him,  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  farmer-owned, 
farmer-managed  associations  of  producers, 
and  accord  such  associations  no  less  favora- 
ble treatment  under  any  such  Act  than  that 
accorded  Individual  producers  or  farmers. 

TITLE     V — INDrSTRIAL     USES     OF     AGRICm-TLTlAL 
PEODUCTS 

Declarations  and  findings 

Sec  601.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  makes  the  following  declara- 
tions and  findings  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  uses  for  farm 
products,  new  crops  to  replace  those  now  In 
surplus,  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  com- 
modities owned  by  the  Government : 

(a)  Farms  In  the  United  States  have  a 
capacity  to  produce  more  farm  products 
than  can  now  be  marketed  at  prices  thit 
will  return  sufficient  Incomes  to  farTn«>rs 
to  maintain  an  efficient  and  progressive 
agricultural  Industry; 

(b)  A  prosperous  agriculture  will  con- 
tribute Immensely  to  national  welfare  by 
efficient  production  of  needed  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  by  provision  of  raw  materials  for  the 
transportation  and  processing  Industries,  by 
purchases  of  production  supplies,  and  by  its 
contribution  to  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
and  high-level  national  economy; 

(c)  National  defense  and  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  require  protection 
of  agricultural  resources  against  deteriora- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  high  productive 
capacity  In  order  to  meet  possible  emergency 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  other  friendly 
nations: 

(d)  Basic  research  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  their  lises  is  essential  in  any  long- 
range  program  of  benefit  to  agriculture; 

(e  I  Research  programs  to  develop  new  and 
Improved  uses  for  farm  products  and  new- 
farm  products  have  potentialities  for  provid- 
ing outlets  for  a  larger  volume  of  farm  pro- 
duction and  greater  stability  of  the  prices  of 
farm  commodities; 

(f)  Public  and  private  research  agencies, 
including  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  the  land-grant  colleges,  oth- 
er universities  and  research  Institutions,  as 
well  as  private  firms,  can  and  should  l)e  uti- 
lized for  an  all-out  attack  on  development  of 
new  and  improved  uses,  and  new  and  ex- 
tended markets  and  outlets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  byproducts.  Research,  pilot  plant, 
development,  and  trial  conunerctallzatlon 
work  and  corollary  economic  and  related 
studies  should  be  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  surplus,  and  to  any  food  and  feed 
uses  and  replacement  crops  that  can  make 
substantial  contributions  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  surplus  problem.  Facilities 
should  be  established  as  needed  to  permit 
adequate  experimentation  and  testing,  and 
production  and  market  development,  of 
promising  new  uses  and  new  products; 
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(g)  Development  of  new  and  Improved  In- 
dustrial and  other  uses  of  farm  products  and 
new  farm  products  and  new  and  extended 
markets  and  outlets  for  farm  products  and 
byproducts  will  enlarge  Income  opportu- 
nities for  farmers.  It  also  will  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  acquisition,  storage,  and 
ultimate  disposition  of  commodities  now 
In  surplus; 

( h  )  Disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
through  industrial  channels  for  new  or  by- 
product uses,  so  that  the  carryover  of  any 
commodity  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
can  be  reduced,  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  the  market  prices  for  farm  commodities. 

Agricultural  research  and  industrial  use 
administration 

Sec.  502.  There  Is  created  and  established 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Research  and  Industrial  Use  Ad- 
ministration, all  of  the  powers  of  which  shall 
be  exercised  by  an  Administrator,  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  six 
years  and  who  shall  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.  The 
duties  of  this  agency  shall  be  to  coordinate 
and  expedite  efforts  to  develop,  through  re- 
search, new  Industrial  uses,  and  Increased 
use  under  existing  processes,  of  agricultural 
products:  to  develop  new  replacement  crops: 
and  to  reduce  the  stocks  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Salaries 
Sec.  503  The  positions  of  the  three  Deputy 
Administrators  of  the  agency  shall  be  in 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  positions  authorized 
to  be  placed  in  such  grade  by  section  505(b) 
of  siich  Act.  The  agency  is  authorized  to 
fix  the  compensation,  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  law,  for  not  more  than  ten 
positions  which  require  the  services  of  espe- 
cially qualified  scientific  or  professional  per- 
sonnel: Provided.  That  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  positions  established  pur- 
suant to  this  provision  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  payable  under  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1947  (61  Stat.  715),  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  The  agency  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  any  technically 
qualified  person,  firm,  or  organization  by 
contract  or  otherwise  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  six  months 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  perform  research,  tech- 
nical, or  other  special  services,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classification 
Act  of   1949,  as  amended. 

Pou-ers  and  duties 

Sec.  504  The  agency  shall  have  power  and 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  it.  to  coordinate  and  ex- 
pedite activities  toward  research,  pilot  plant, 
development,  trial  commercialization,  and 
industrial  uses,  with  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, educational  institutions,  private 
research  organizations,  trade  associations. 
Individuals,  and  Industrial  corporations  In 
expanding  the  Industrial  utilization  of  the 
products  of  farm  and  forest  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  crops.  In  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  the  agency  is  authorized  to: 

(a)  Make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  land-grant  insti- 
tutions, and  experiment  stations.  The 
agency  shall  utilize  exlsUng  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
the  Rrenteat  extent  practlCMble,  Including 
pilot  plrtnta.  reflonrtl  IwhurRtorlea,  «nd  other 
fiuMUUea  «nd  equipment,  RutJ  l«  nuthonsett 
to  uutl»e  i\uth«vlty  now  avalUble  to  the  Sec- 
ret«ry  i\|  Agrioultuie  vuxder  exutint  Jnw, 


(b)  Make  grants,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
five  years  duration,  to  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  research  institutions  and  individuals: 

(c)  Contract  with  foreign  Individuals,  or- 
ganizations, institutions  of  learning,  or  pri- 
vate corporations  where  payment  can  be 
made  In  foreign  currency  accumulated  under 
Public  Law  480.  Eighty-third  Congress  The 
agency  Is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  such 
foreign  currencies  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of   law  requiring  reimbur.sement; 

(d)  Make  contracts  or  cooperative  ar- 
rangements in  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tions 10(a)  and  205  of  the  Act  of  Au<;ust  14. 
1946  (7  use.  4271,  1624 1  .  including  con- 
tracts and  agreements  providing  for  the 
commercialization,  market  acceptance,  and 
the  economic  feasibility  of  Industrial  utiliza- 
tion in  the  competitive  market  for  agricul- 
tural products  nnd  processes  with  respect 
thereto; 

(e)  Extend  suitable  Incentives  to  farmers 
or  to  industry  to  hasten  the  establishment  of 
a  new  crop  or  of  a  new  industrial  use  where 
such  appear  likely  to  lead  to  durable  ad- 
ditional markets: 

if)  Direct  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  make  delivery  of  any  of  Its  stocks 
of  commodities  to  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, persons,  or  corporations  designated  by 
the  agency  where  svich  stocks  are  to  be  used 
for  (1)  research.  (2)  pilot  plant  operation. 
(3)  trial  commercialization  i4i  export  of 
manufactured  products,  or  (5i  new  or  by- 
product uses.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, with  respect  to  commodities  thus 
requisitioned  by  the  agency,  shall  pay  nece.<;- 
sary  handling  and  delivery  ch.arges  to  the 
destination  directed  by  the  agency  Such 
sums  of  money  as  the  accncy  shall  receive, 
of  any,  on  such  transfers  of  commodities, 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation: 

(g)  Make  contracts  or  leases  for  the  pri- 
vate operation  of  any  property  or  facilities 
transferred  from  another  Government 
agency  pursuant  to  this  title  or  other  legis- 
lative authority: 

(h)  Make  loans  or  grants  to  those  with 
whom  contracts  or  other  arrangements  are 
entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  in  the  acquisition  or  expansion  of 
facilities  and  equipment  for  research  or  de- 
velopment activities; 

(1)  Provide  In  all  contracts  for  the  dis- 
position of  inventions  produced  thereunder 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  the  equities  of  the  individual 
or  organization  with  which  the  contract  or 
other  arrangement  Is  executed:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  herein  ahull  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  agency  to  enter  into 
any  contractual  or  other  arrangement  incon- 
sistent with  any  provision  of  law  affecting 
the  iss\iance  or  use  of  patents: 

(ji  Grant  exclusive  licenses  with  or  with- 
out p.iyment  of  royalty  for  a  fixed  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  use  of  patents 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

(ki  Pay  incentive  awards  to  private  citi- 
zens for  suitable  and  acceptable  suggestions 
to  Implement  the  program  established  by 
this  title,  such  payments  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  previously  published  rules 
stating  the  amounts  of,  criteria  for  deter- 
mining, and  subjects  of.  such  awards;  and 

(1)  Test  production  procedures  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  maintain  and  operate  manu- 
facturing facilities  where  necessary  to  prove 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  volume  pro- 
duction and  to  build,  purchase,  or  lease 
plant  facilities,  or  necessary  equipment  .suit- 
able for  manufacturing  needa. 

Transftr  of  Oovernment  plants 
Skc  aoa.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlu4i  uf  irtw,  M\y  aoven\ment  »gency  hold- 
titg  way  Qoverjiment'Qwned  fwclUty  luefvil 
m  the  prtkgrttm  ftuthorlwed  by  M\\*  UWe  la 
nuthorlied  to  (rnnsfor  »\ich   fuciltty   u\  the 


accency,  for  use  In  the  program,  If  requested 
t.o  do  so  by  the  agency:  Provided,  That  such 
transfer  has  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  agency  Is 
authorized  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  the 
fuciltties  transferred,  all  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  agencies  transferring  such  fa- 
cilities. At  the  time  of  such  transfer,  funds 
and  personnel  related  to  the  operation  or  ad- 
ministrations of  such  facilities,  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  also  be  transferred  to  the  agency 

Definition  of  "agricultural  products" 

Sec  506.  The  terms  "agricultural  products" 
and  "farm  and  forest  products''  as  used  In 
this  title  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
term  "agricultural  products"  in  section  207 
of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1626). 

Annual  report 

Sec  507.  The  AdmlnistraUir  shall  present 
annually  tcj  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
20th  day  of  January  in  each  year  a  full  re- 
port of  his  activities  under  this  title. 

Savings  prort.sion 

Sec  508  The  authorities  under  this  title 
are  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  authorities  otherwise  available  imder  ex- 
isting law. 

Appropriations 

Sec  509  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

t*.)  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  recon.'^ider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
at^ieed  to. 

Ml-  ELLENDER  Madam  Pi-esident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
br  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
thf'ie  was  some  confusion  during  the 
debate.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be 
unfair  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  stated  in  the  debate  that  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment had  advised  a  staff  member  that 
tliere  was  nothing  in  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  would  expressly  provide  either 
for  integrated  or  segregated  facilities. 

I  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressing  my 
disappointment  in  that  decision.  I  have 
just  received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  saying  that,  while  the  law 
is  silent,  it  has  been  announced  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  no  Federal  funds  will  be  al- 
lotted under  title  I  for  any  except  inte- 
grated facilities. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  action  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  join  in  that  com- 
mtndation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  tvom  Colorado  I  Mr.  At- 
I.OTT1  b<>  e.xcused  for  an  indefinite  period 
from  rtt tendance  on  the  Senate. 

1  ho  PRUSiniNO  OFFICER,  WlWvuJt 
ohintion   It  Is  .so  ojtlort^d 
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STANDBY    AUTHORITY    TO    ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1321.  S. 
2965,  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2965)  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  pubhc  works  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
public  bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
following  the  announcement  made  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  question  of  passage  of 
the  farm  bill,  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
combined  leadership  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read  a  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement,  if 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  and  my  other  colleagues  of  the 
Senate  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  that  purpose  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Ccnsent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  May 
28,  1962,  beginning  at  10  am.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  cons.deratlon  of  the  bill  (S. 
2965)  to  provide  stindby  authority  to  ac- 
celerate public  works  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gove  nment  anc  State  and  local  public 
bodies;  that  debate  on  the  substitute 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  Fonc.  and  Mr. 
Hoggs  ),  numbered  "  ")-24  62-A,"  shall  then 
be  proceeded  with  and  limited  to  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  t  nd  controlled  by  him 
and  the  majority  letder:  Provided  further. 
That  there  shall  be  2  hours  available  on  the 
Prouty  substitute,  if  offered,  and  debate  on 
the  Prouty  amendmi'ut  shall  be  controlled 
equally  by  the  mo  .-er  and  the  majority 
leader:  and  that  debate  on  any  other 
amendment  (Including  any  amendment  that 
may  be  offered  to  tie  Case  amendments), 
motion,  or  appeal,  eicept  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  te  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  uid  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  letder:  Provided.  That  In 
the  event  the  majo  Uy  l»ader  ia  In  favor 
of  «ny  auch  wneudmeni  ur  motion,  the  time 
In  uppwsinon  ihervto  )U\t*U  bo  cotur\»Uwt  by 
tht>  nunurUy  lewder  ivr  iwnn*  Spimtur  dw"« 
l|:n«t*>U  by  him;  Fr\  vtdi-ii  t^'t*if^.  Thnt  no 


amendment  that  U  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  5  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  imanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  much 
time  would  be  allocated  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  hours. 
There  would  be  more  time,  if  needed. 

Mr.  KERR.     More  than  the  5  hours? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     If  needed,  yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  With  that  understanding, 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it 
planned  to  have  a  vote  on  the  bill  on 
Mondav? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  MoNRONEY]  and  I  have  a 
commitment  to  attend  ceremonies  at 
the  opening  of  an  air  terminal  in  New 
York  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
any  idea  whether  there  will  be  any  votes 
before  1 : 30  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  doubt  it.  I 
could  not  give  the  Senator  an  ironclad 
guarantee,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  the  intention 
that  a  motion  will  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  portion  of  the  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  financing  through  housing  funds 
and  other  funds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  situation,  the  Senator's  statement  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  language  has 
been  eliminated,  and  it  will  be  a  straight 
authorization  and  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  In  handling  the 
bill,  as  soon  as  the  request  with  respect 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
acted  upon,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  for  himself  and  certain  other 
members  of  the  committee,  one  part  of 
which  would  include  the  elimination  of 
all  financing  with  reference  to  the  proj- 
ects or  programs  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
except  through  regular  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President.  «>- 
serving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— U  is  my  Information  that 
Uic  Senntoi*  tvxun  South  Dakota  I  Mr, 


Case]  intends  to  offer  a  sxibstitute 
amendment  which  would  be  even  a  Utile 
more  restrictive  than  the  proposal  to  be 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  further  state.  Madam  President,  that 
for  some  time  I  have  been  casting  a 
baleful  eye.  as  it  were,  upwn  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  to  limit  de- 
bate, which  we  have  had  before  us  from 
time  to  time — and  I  think  justly  so. 

There  is  a  good  possibility  that  the 
vote  upon  the  last  measure  upon  which 
the  Senate  voted  might  have  been  differ- 
ent in  final  result  had  the  vote  come 
next  Monday  or  next  Tuesday  rather 
than  today.  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  we 
should  take  the  requests  for  limitation 
of  debate  a  little  more  seriously  than  we 
have,  for  that  reason. 

However,  under  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  are  contained  in  the 
request  for  a  limitation  of  debate  with 
respect  to  the  public  works  bill,  I  shall 
not  interpose  objection  to  this  particular 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  since  tlie  order  for 
convening  on  Monday  specifies  the  hour 
of  10:30,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement  be 
amended  to  read  10:30  instead  of  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Mondav.  Mav 
28.  1962.  beginning  at  10:30  a.m..  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2965)  to  provide  standby  authority  to  accel- 
erate public  works  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  public 
bodies;  that  debate  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota  (for  himself.  Mr  CooprR 
Mr.  Pboutt.  Mr.  Pong,  and  Mr.  Boogs)  .  num- 
bered "5-24-62— A."  shall  then  be  proceeded 
with  and  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  him  and  the  ma- 
jority leader;  Provided  further.  That  there 
shall  be  2  hours  available  on  the  Prouty 
substitute.  If  offered,  and  debate  on  the 
Prouty  amendment  shall  be  controlled 
equally  by  the  mover  and  the  majority 
leader;  and  that  debate  on  any  other  amend- 
ment (including  any  amendment  that  may 
be  offered  to  the  Case  amendments) ,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  tlie 
majority  leader:  Provided,  Tbat  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
nolnorlty  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  hln:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  la  not  germane  to  the  provUlona 
of  the  Mid  bill  a^tall  be  received. 

Or^red  further.  That  on  the  queetlon  of 
the  final  paaeagt  of  the  Mid  bill  debate  thall 
be  limited  to  t  hour*,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled.  i'e*pecU\'ely,  by  the  majority 
and  mtnorUj  loadere;  ^ruvi4p4,  That  tho 
wUd  Ifadera.  ur  either  of  them.  may.  tn^n 
Ut«  lime  uua»r  U^elr  wutrul  vM)  U>e  p<*ma^ 
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of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  dvirlng  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
AJd.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
with  the  further  indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  this  evening  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  o'clock  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  chairman  of  which  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI,  may  be  allowed  to 
meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
renew  my  objection  to  all  other  commit- 
tee meetings  on  Monday,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cormnittee  which  has  been 
granted  consent.  If  the  Senate  is  to 
consider  the  public  works  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  debate  can  be  encompassed 
in  1  day,  I  believe  Senators  ought  to 
be  in  the  Chamber,  so  I  must  publish 
my  objection  now  to  meetings  by  all 
other  committees  on  Monday. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  committee  was 
granted  permission  to  meet? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  intend  to  discuss  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  some  other  matter, 
for  some  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  intend  to  speak  for 
only  a  few  minutes. 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  repeatedly  maintained  that  the 
Congress  must  act  at  this  session  on 
health  care  for  the  aging  legislation,  and 
that  it  is  up  to  the  administration  to  de- 
cide whether  it  wants  law  or  an  issue. 

I  am  looking  for  a  law  this  year,  and 
I  am  determined  to  do  my  best  to  help 
to  get  one.  This  will  require  some  votes 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  believe  the  administration  can  get 
Repubhcan  help  If  it  is  ready  to  recon- 
cile the  views  of  some  who  have  modi- 
fications of  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
That  bill  needs  to  be  improved  by  pro- 


viding at  a  minimum  freedom  of  choice, 
increased  flexibility  of  benefits,  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  those  not  under  so- 
cial security  and  an  option  to  continue 
in  a  cooperative  or  private  health  care 
plan. 

The  view  that  a  'no  compromi.se" 
stand  by  the  President  would  po.stpone 
congressional  action  is  emphasized  by 
the  eminent  news  commentator  Arthur 
Krock  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  22. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  his  remarks  entitled  "Part 
of  the  Record  of  Medicare  Mi.sinforma- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollow-s : 

P.\p.T   OF    Tilt:  Record   of   Mfidicare 
Misinform.*  TTON 

I  By  Arthur   Krock  ) 

Washingtcn,  May  21  — In  his  passionate 
advocacy  of  the  intact  King-Anderson  bill 
for  a  compulsory  .'.ystem  of  Government 
health  insurance  for  citizens  over  65  years 
of  age.  President  Kennedy  complained  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure  was 
created  by  miFlnformation.  But  to  his 
elderly  audience  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
yesterday  the  President  contributed  to  the 
misinformation  he  was  attacking 

His  audience  could  not  have  learned  from 
anything  the  President  told  them  that  sound 
improvements  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
have  been  proposed  and  effectively  presented 
by  American  leaders  who  have  demonstrated 
the  same  concern  as  his  over  the  problem 
involved  and  already  have  done  constructive 
things  about  it.  The  way  Mr.  Kennedy  pre- 
sented the  issue,  only  if  the  admiTii.«;tration 
measure  Is  adopted  as  it  stands  can  Govern- 
ment even  Isegin  to  ameliorate  tlie  plight 
of  an  elderly,  self-reliant  citizen  in  this 
situation: 

"He  and  his  wife  are  drawing,  say.  .$100  a 
month  from  social  security,  and  he  has  a 
pension  from  where  he  worked,  the  result 
of  years  of  effort.  His  basic  needs  are  taken 
care  of.  He  owns  his  house.  He  has  .$2,500 
or  $3,000  In  the  bank.  Then  his  wife  gets 
sick  for  a  lon»  time,  exhausting  his  savings, 
and  perhaps  those  of  his  children   as  well   " 

The  President  did  not  exaggerate  this  sit- 
uation, or  Its  widespread  Incidence.  But  he 
did  not  mention  the  following  closely  con- 
nected factors: 

1.  The  administration  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vi.^lon  for  several  millions  of  the  18  millions 
of  citizens  currently  over  65 — a  mounting 
statistic. 

2.  The  measure  will  raise  from  $4,800  to 
$5,200  the  social  security  tax  base  of  the 
children  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  typical  elderly 
citizen  who  already  are  "too  heavily  bur- 
dened" to  help  him  meet  the  financial  bur- 
dens imposed  by  their  mother's  protracted 
Illness. 

3.  The  levy  on  these  younger  generations 
is  compulsory,  without  regard  to  the  facts 
that  (A)  many  of  its  enforced  beneficiaries 
(made  so  by  the  elimination  of  the  "means 
test")  are  not  in  need  of  this  Government 
subsidy;  (B)  that  under  the  existing  Kerr- 
Mills  law  several  million  persons  over  65 
already  get  medical  care  from  Federal  pro- 
grams; and  (C)  that  excellent  private  in- 
surance systems  to  meet  the  general  problem 
are  rapidly  growing  In  number. 

4.  Several  States,  notably  New  York,  hive 
instituted  improved  and  State-financed 
medical  health  services  'or  the  elderly 

5.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  made  con- 
structive proposals  for  essential  amendment.s 
of  the  King-Anderson  legislation,  and  these 
have  been  generally  embodied  in  pending 
substitutes  offered  by  Senator  Javfts,  of  New 
York,  and  Representative  Lindsay  of  New 
York  City. 


NEW     YORK     REPUBLtCANS'    PLAN 

The  heart  of  these  amendments  is  that, 
th'iugh  they  accept  the  administration's 
fundamental  of  compulsory  financing  of 
medicare  through  the  social  "recurity  sy.<=tem, 
they  leave  beneficiaries  the  option  to  receive 
cash  benefits  which  may  be  u.sed  in  private 
health  insurance  systems.  Also,  the  changes 
would  protect  sf>cial  security  reserves  from 
further  drafts  by  Government  lor  other  pur- 
poses by  providing  that  (in  Rockefeller's 
words)  "a  separate  health  insurance  tru.'.t 
fund  be  e,<=trii3!islied  to  account  for  the  taxes 
received  and  the  benefits  paid  [so  that] 
the  health  lnsur;ince  program  can  be  made 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet." 

Governor  Rockefeller,  Senator  Javits  and 
Representative  Lindsay  are  not  the  only  per- 
sons convinced  (m.my  Democratic  [wllticiaiis 
also  are)  that  the  good  medicare  bill  could 
be  legislated  this  year  if  the  administration 
wotUd  accept  Improvements.  The  "no  com- 
promise" stand  of  the  President,  and  the 
same  attitude  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, create  an  impasse  which  may  present 
Mr.  Kennedy  with  the  winning  political 
Issue  he  appears  to  foresee.  But  almost  cer- 
tainly It  will  postpone  legislative  action. 

Meanwhile,  it  can  be  noted  that  when, 
with  an  election  coming  on.  Mr  Kennedy 
feels  sure  that  the  mass  voting  assets  of  a 
proposal  far  outweigh  the  liabilities,  any  fal- 
tering previously  noted  In  his  "leadership  " 
vanishes  entirely.  This  brings  to  mind  wh.it 
M  .rk  Twain  or  somebody  else  once  said  of  a 
newspaper:  "It  is  fearless  In  Its  attacks,  but 
these  are  only  against  sin,  disease,  and 
cruelty  to  the  maneating  sharks." 


APPROVAL  OF  MODEL  PENAL  CODE 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  LAW  INSTI- 
TUTE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  dis- 
ttngui.shed  work  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  which  met  in  Washington  this 
week,  an  admirable  example  of  a  volun- 
tary association  of  citizens  working  to 
improve  a  critically  important  asp)ect  of 
our  national  life.  The  institute,  com- 
pcsed  of  the  countries  most  respected 
judges,  legal  scholars,  and  practitioners, 
devotes  it.self  to  rationalizing  and  mod- 
ernizing the  law.  It  has  finally  adopted 
a  uniform  code  of  criminal  justice  for 
the  United  States,  based  upon  the  work 
of  two  law  profe.ssors.  one  of  New  York, 
I  am  proud  to  say.  Herbert  Wechsler  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Louis  B. 
Schwartz  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  we  labor  in  the  world  to 
affirm  and  strengthen  the  virtues  of  free 
institutions,  we  make  those  free  institu- 
tinn.s  meaningful  by  the  wisdom  with 
which  we  administer  our  own  affairs  at 
home. 

This  particular  code  is  an  extremely 
important  contribution  to  jurisprudence 
in  our  Nation.  I  call  it  very  markedly 
to  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  pertinent 
newspaper  story  and  editorial  upon 
that  activity  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  25,  1962] 
Mhdel  Penal  Code  Is  Apphoved  bt  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Instittjtk 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  May  24.-1116  American  Law 
Institute    gave    final    approval    today    to    a 
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model  penal  code  tnat  has  been  under  prep- 
ar.ttlon  for  10  yeais 

The  code  is  rega  ded  by  many  authorities 
as  one  of  the  most  important  recent  projects 
in  legal  scholarship.  Even  before  its  com- 
pletion it  had  begt  n  to  Influence  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  code  Is  intended  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  all  of  cnmlni  1  law— Its  philosophical 
underpinnings,  its  definitions  of  crimes,  its 
provisions  for  sentencing  and  correction  of 
offenders. 

The  principal  wc  rk  on  the  code  was  d(jne 
by  two  law  profes.s  jrs.  Herb' rt  Wechsler.  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Loiiis  B  Schwartz. 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
received  a  standing  ovation  from  institute 
members  after  th<  final  vote  on  the  cude 
this  afternoon. 

The  law  institute  is  an  association  of  the 
country's  most  d  stingulshed  Judges,  law 
professors,  and  pr  ictltloners.  It  works  to 
codify  and  modern  ze  the  law.  It  has  com- 
pleted such  other  projects  as  a  uniform 
commercial  code  t  lat  has  been  adopted  by 
many   Stales,   inch  ding   New    York. 

Under  the  instil ule's  procedure,  sections 
of  a  work  such  as  ;he  mcxlel  penal  code  are 
prepared  by  the  principal  draftsmen,  then 
debated  in  varlou ;  committees  and  before 
the  full  membersh  p  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  In  Washingtcn.  Then  further  drafts 
are  written  and  rev-ritten  until  the  language 
is  finally  approved. 

The  late  Judge  Learned  Hand  was  one  of 
the  many  emlneir  figures  "ho  took  part, 
under  this  procedi  re.  in  the  shaping  of  the 
penal  code. 

One  of  his  arguments  was  that  the  crimi- 
nal law  should  not  punLsh  any  kind  of 
sexual  relations,  formal  or  abnormal,  be- 
tween consenting  adults  in  private  The  in- 
stitute adopted  hi.'  view,  and  It  is  reflected 
in  the  code  approved  today. 

More  Important  probably  than  any  single 
provision  of  the  n  >w  code  is  its  overall  ap- 
proach. It  tries  to  bring  a  unified  approach 
to  criminal  law,  wlilch  has  grown  up  In  the 
United  States  by  scattered  and  often  Incon- 
sistent laws  over  the  years. 

SENTENCI  wc    PLAN    REVISED 

Thus,  for  exam  Die.  maximum  sentences 
for  various  felonies  In  New  Y'ork  are  2 
years.  3.  4.  5,  7,  1  ),  15.  20.  25.  30.  40,  and 
life — with  no  particular  logic  in  the  distinc- 
tions. The  model  code  substitutes  three 
degrees  of  felony  ft  r  sentencing  purposes. 

Before  defining  .•  peclfic  crimes  the  code 
devotes  more  than  1  00  pages  to  such  general 
questions  as  wh  ?n  former  conviction 
should  bar  a  new  prosecution  for  the  same 
offense,  when  it  is  permissible  to  use  force  In 
defense  of  person  cr  property,  and  when  a 
man  Is  mentally  res-ponslble  for  commission 
of  a  crime. 

The  code's  definition  of  what  the  layman 
calls  legal  Insanity  has  won  widespread  ap- 
proval. It  says  a  person  is  not  responsible 
for  a  crime  If.  as  a  result  of  mental  disease 
or  defect,  he  lacks  substantial  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  criminality  of  his  conduct  or 
conform  it  to  the  la%.-. 

In  addition  to  suggesting  its  own  solu- 
tions to  many  coi  troverslal  problems  of 
criminal  law.  the  co<le  gives  detailed  reasons 
for  Its  views  and  c(  nsiders  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  other  solutions. 

WOULD  HELP   STATES   STUDIES 

The  idea  here — an  1  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  code — Is  to  provide  ideas  and 
material  for  the  ree  caminatlon  of  criminal 
law  now  going  on  m  many  States.  New- 
York,  for  one,  has  a  cammlsslon  to  revise  the 
State's  entire  crlmlnf  1  law. 

In  undertaking  the  large  project  of  the 
code  10  years  ago.  the  Institute  believed  that 
most  lawyers  paid  too  little  attention  to 
criminal   law,   an    important  facet  of  a   so- 


ciety. The  code  is  an  effort  to  meet  the 
profession's  responsibility. 

The  code's  general  thrust  is  to  try  to  be 
more  civilized  and  organized  about  invoking 
the  State  against  the  Individual. 

Tlie  definitions  of  particular  crimes  t«nd. 
therefore,  to  be  more  carefully  drawn.  Dis- 
orderly conduct,  for  example,  which  now  can 
constitute  almost  anything  the  police  dis- 
like, is  narrowly  defined. 

The  code  takes  no  position  on  the  great 
question  of  capital  punishment.  But  It  does 
suggest  a  new  procedtire  for  Imposing  sen- 
tence in  the  States  that  retain  the  death 
penalty. 

The  jury,  when  there  is  one.  would  first 
bring  in  a  verdict  as  to  guilt  and  then,  in  a 
separate  proceeding,  decide  whether  there 
should  be  a  death  sentence.  Unler..s  the  jury 
unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be. 
the  Judge  could  not  impose  the  death 
penalty. 


I  From   the  New   York  Times.   May.  25,   1962 1 
MoDtRN'iziNG  THE  Law 

llie  American  Law  Institute,  now  meeting 
in  Washinjrton,  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  voluntary  association  of  citizens  who 
work  without  financial  reward  to  improve 
some  aspect  of  national  or  local  life. 

The  law  iiihtitute,  composed  of  the  coun- 
try's most  respected  judges,  legal  scholars, 
and  practitioners,  devotes  itself  to  ration- 
alizing and  modernizing  the  law  Since  Its 
creation  In  1923,  It  has  drafted  complete 
restatements  of  the  law  in  such  areas  as 
torts  and  contracts  and  written  a  uniform 
commercial  code  that  has  been  adopted  by 
many   States,    including   New   "Vork 

In  the  current  meeting  the  Institute  is 
completing  work  on  two  of  its  most  difficult 
and  significant  projects — a  model  penal  code 
and  a  restatement  of  the  foreign  relations 
law  of  the  United  States.  The  penal  code 
has  been  10  years  in  the  making  and  has  al- 
ready thrown  new  light  on  the  philo.sophlcal 
and  psychological  bases  of  criminal  law.  The 
sections  on  insanity  and  obscenity,  among 
others,  have  already  had  an  Impact  in  many 
courts.  The  .^merlcan  Law  Institute  Is  giv- 
ing dedicated  and  enlightened  service  to  the 
law  and  to  the  countrv 


DELIVERY  OF  WATER  TO  LANDS  IN 
THIRD  DIVISION,  RIVERTON  FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION  PROJECT. 
WYOMING 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  151)  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Di- 
vision, Riverton  Federal  reclamation 
pioject.  Wyoming,  which  was.  on  page 
1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "years  1962 
and  1963."  and  insert  "year  1962.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  by  both 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader.  I  move  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2965)  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 


Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  addi- 
tional amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8.  after  the  word    projects", 

to    strike    out    "during    such    intervals  ";    in 

line  19,  after  the  word  ■such",  to  strike  out 

periods"    and    Insert    "period";    on    page    3. 

after  line  8.  to  insert: 

"In  addition,  the  Congress  finds  that  i.^i 
certain  communities  and  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion are  presently  burdened  by  substantial 
uneniploymeni  and  underemployment  and 
have  failed  to  share  fully  in  the  economic 
g:iins  of  the  recovery  from  the  recession  of 
1900-1961  and  iB)  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  necessary,  both  to  provide 
immediate  useful  work  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  in  these  communities 
rif.d  to  help  these  communities,  through  im- 
provement of  their  facilities,  to  become  bet- 
ter places  In  whl'^h  to  live  and  work  It  Is 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  an  immediate  program  of  as- 
sistance for  capital  Improvements  in  those 
areiis." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  in  the  head- 
ing, to  insert  "standby",  and  In  the  .=ame 
line,  after  the  word  "acceleration",  to  strike 
out  "periods"  and  insert  "authority";  in 
line  2.'J.  after  Sec  3".  to  strike  out  "(a)" 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "pro- 
claim", to  insert  "a";  in  line  24.  after  the 
word  arceleration",  to  strike  out  "periods 
and  Insert  "period  ";  In  line  25.  after  the 
word  "such",  to  strike  out  "perlcxls"  and 
insert  "period";  on  page  4.  line  1.  after  the 
word  "Act  ",  to  strike  out  "A"  and  Insert 
Such"  sifter  line  2.  to  strike  out: 
"(  1  I  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  when 
data  complied  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reveal  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  adjusted  for  seasonal  vari- 
ations and  stated  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 
( i )  has  risen  in  three  of  the  four,  or  In  four  of 
the  SIX  most  recent  consecutive  months  for 
which  such  data  are  available,  and  ( 11 1  has 
risen  by  not  less  than  1.0  percentage  point 
measured  from  the  month  Immediately  pre- 
ceding such  four-or  six-month  period  to  the 
last  month  of  the  pericxi.  and". 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert; 
"( 1 1  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  when 
data  complied  and  published  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Labor  reveal  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions and  stated  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
a  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  has 
risen  by  1.0  percentage  point  over  a  period 
of  nine  months  or  less,  but  not  less  thai. 
three  months:  and". 

On  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
strike  out  A  "  and  Insert  "Such";  in  line 
5.  after  the  word  "exists",  to  strike  out 
"Any"  and  insert  "Such";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7.  to  strike  out  "twelve"  and  Insert 
"twenty-seven",  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "unless",  to  strike  out  'extended 
by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  "  and 
insert  "terminated  earlier  as  provided  In  the 
preceding  sentence";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "section  ",  to  strike  out  "9  "  and  insert 
"10";    after  line    11.  to  strike  out: 

"(b)  No  new  public  works  acceleration 
period  shall  be  proclaimed  within  the  slx- 
month  period  immediately  following  the 
date  of  termination  of  a  prior  public  works 
acceleration  pericxi" 

In  line  18,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "a"  and  insert  "the":  on  page  6,  line  1. 
after  the  word    "section",  to  strike  out  "9" 
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and  Insert  "10";  In  line  5.  after  the  word 
•  section",  to  strike  out  "Q"  and  insert  "10"; 
in  line  7,  alter  the  word  "of",  to  strllte  out 
■  a'  and  insert  "the";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  'prescribe,",  to  strike  out  "to  States, 
luup.icipalities.  local  public  bodies,  and  non- 
profit organizations,";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "grants",  to  strllce  out  "to  such  bodies 
and  organizations";  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "program",  to  insert  "in  the  case  of 
those  projects  or  programs  which  qualify 
under  standards  established  by  the  President 
applying  uniformly  to  all  similar  areas,";  on 
page  7.  line  4,  after  the  word  "program.",  to 
Insert  "For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'grant'  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a 
loan  imder  part  H  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.";  In  line  9,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "9"  and  insert 
"10";  In  line  13,  aft<r  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "9(b)"  and  Insert  "lOib)";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "a" 
and  insert  "the";  on  page  8.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  2,  to  strike  out  '9"  and  insert  "10"; 
in  line  5,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "9"  and  Insert  "10":  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "a"  and  insert  "the"; 
in  line  17.  after  the  word  "bodies,",  to  strike 
out  "and  nonprofit  organizations"  and  in- 
sert "and  any  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area,  as  defined  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act";  on  page  9,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "section  ",  to  strike  out  "9" 
and  insert  "10";  In  line  22.  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "9"  and  Insert  "lO"; 
on  page  10,  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

"IMMEDIATI    AID    TO    AREAS    OF    SUBSTANTIAL 
UNEMPLOT  MENT 

"Sec  8.  (a)  In  areas  currently  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  In  each 
of  at  least  nine  of  the  twelve  immediately 
preceding  months,  and  In  areas  currently 
designated  as  'redevelopment  areas'  pursu- 
ant to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  proj- 
ects or  programs  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
assisted  under  sections  4.  5.  6.  and  7  of  this 
Act  may  be  assisted  thereunder,  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  In  those  sections  and 
section  3  requiring  the  proclamation  and 
existence  of  the  public  works  acceleration 
period  and  without  regard  to  any  limitation 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  any  such  section.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorl2sed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•600.000.000  which  may  be  allocated  by  the 
President  among  sections  4.  5.  6,  and  7  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  which  will  assure 
that  adequate  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
relative  needs  of  the  areas  eligible  for  asslst- 
juice.  In  prescribing  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures,  the  President  shall  consider 
among  other  relevant  factors:  (1)  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rates  of  unemployment  In  eligible 
areas  and  the  duration  of  such  unemploy- 
ment, and  (2)  the  Income  levels  of  families 
and  the  extent  of  underemployment  In  eli- 
gible areas. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  those  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  qualify  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  President  applying  uniformity 
to  all  similar  areas,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  area  suffering  unusual  eco- 
nomic distress  (because  of  a  sustained  ex- 
tremely severe  rate  of  unemployment  or  an 
extremely  low  level  of  family  Income  and  se- 
vere imderemployment )  does  not  have  eco- 
nomic and  financial  capacity  to  assimie  all 
(if  the  additional  financial  obligations  re- 
quired, a  grant  otherwise  authorized  pursuant 
to  sections  5  aud  6  for  a  project  or  program 
iu  such  area  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
iUiy  provision  of  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
sucli  grant  to  a  fixed  portion  of  the  cost  of 


the  project  or  program,  but  the  recipient  of 
the  grant  shall  be  required  to  bear  such  por- 
tion of  such  cost  as  It  is  able  to  and  In  any 
event  at  least  10  per  centum  thereof." 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
"9";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike 
out  "twelve"  and  Insert  "eighteen",  and  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "initiative", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "but  not  later  than 
the  termination  of  the  public  works  accel- 
eration p>eriod.  or  in  the  case  of  projects 
under  section  8.  not  later  than  twenty-seven 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act";  after  line  '23.  to  strike  '^ut : 

"(b)  rot  more  than  12' ^  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  in  tlie  form  of  grant";  pur- 
suant to  .'sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  within  any  one  State." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(b)  In  the  choice  of  pr<^jects  and  pro- 
grams, preference  shall  be  given  to  areas 
within  States  in  which  xuiemployment  is 
alx)ve  the  national  average  or  in  which  fam- 
ily income  is  below  the  national  average,  but 
assistance  shall  not  be  limited  in  such  areas, 
and  not  more  than  12' 2  per  centum  of  tlie 
aggregate  funds  provided  fcr  pmjects  and 
programs  pxirsuant  to  sections  4.  5.  6.  and  7 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  within 
any  one  State." 

On  page  13.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "9"  to 
"10";  on  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "any"  and  Insert  "the";  In  line 
4,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "appro- 
priations, contract  authorizations,  revolving 
funds,  and  other  authorizations  to  expend 
from  public  or  corporate  debt  receipts  avail- 
able to  the  def>artments  and  agencies  of  ilie 
executive  branch  to  be  transferred  to  tlie 
appropriate  accounts  of  such  other  dep;irt- 
ments  and  agencies"  and  insert  "authoriza- 
tions to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts 
available  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  loans  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  for  loans  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
for  the  purchase  of  obligations  issued  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  for  the  piu-poses  for  which  they 
were  made  available  (but  not  the  balances 
of  trtist  funds),  to  be  toansferred  to  the 
appropriate  accounts  of  any  stich  agency  or 
other  department  or  agency";  on  page  15. 
line  4.  after  the  word  "during",  to  strike  out 
"any  capital  Improvement"  and  Insert  "such 
public  works  acceleration";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  16.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "10"  to  "11";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
22.  to  change  the  section  number  from  "11' 
to  "12";  on  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  18,  to  change  the  section  number  frf)m 
"12"  to  "13";  on  page  17.  line  3.  after  the 
word  'terminate",  to  strike  out  "a"  and  in- 
sert "the";  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  'la  '  to 
"14",  and  in  line  11,  after  the  word  munic- 
ipalities,", to  strike  out  "or"  and  insert 
"counties,  or  other";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

'Be  it  mar  ted  by  Die  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigre.s-:  as.^ctnblcd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Standby  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962'. 

"FINDINCS    and    PfHPOSE 

".SFf  2.  The  continuinp  policy  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Oovernmeiu  is  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  p<iwer  The 
Congress  finds  that  there  have  been  periodic 
intervals    wlieii    ^e-ere    unemployment    and 


loss  of  production  and  purchasing  power 
have  occurred  and  that  repetition  of  these 
periods  of  severe  unemployment  and  loss  of 
production  and  purchasing  power  can  be 
avoided,  or  their  impact  lessened,  by  prompt 
remedial  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  authorized  in  this  Act.  The  Congress  also 
finds  that  virtually  every  comnuuiity  in  the 
Nation  hfis  a  backlog  of  needed  public  worl:.s 
projects,  and  that  an  acceleration  of  these 
projects  will  not  only  increase  employment 
and  expenditures  at  a  time  when  such  action 
is  most  urgently  required,  but  will  also  meet 
longstanding  public  needs,  improve  com- 
munity .services,  and  enhance  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Ui  provide 
standby  authority  which  will  enable  the 
President  to  take  quick  and  efTectU-e  action 
to  stimulate  the  economy  by  inaugurating  a 
program  of  needed  public  works  when  imeni- 
ployment  indicators  and  other  economic  data 
clearly  reveal  that  extraordinary  action  Is 
needed  to  a.ssure  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives stated  above,  and  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent in  such  perirxl  with  authority  (1)  to 
inunec! lately  increase  expenditures  for  direct 
Federal  programs  of  public  works  previously 
authorized  by  law,  and  (2)  to  furnish  an 
Incentive  to  State  and  local  governmental 
bodies  to  accelerate  their  public  works  pro- 
grams through  the  initiation  of  projects 
which  ran  be  begun  promptly  and  completed 
over  a  rea.sonably  short  period  of  time.  It 
is  the  further  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congress  that  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  make  advance 
plans  for  public  works  projects  that  will  en- 
able them  to  act  promptly  when  the  Presi- 
dent initiates  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
.sliall  assist  and  encourage  the  States  and 
local  governmental  bodies,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law,  to  make  advance  plans 
fur  public  works  projects. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  finds  that  (A) 
certain  communities  and  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and  hav? 
failed  to  share  fully  in  the  economic  gains  o; 
recovery  from  the  recession  of  19(J(>-61  and 
(B)  action  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary,  both  to  provide  immediate  useful 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
Jn  these  communities  and  to  help  these  com- 
munities, through  Improvement  of  their  fa- 
cliitie?;,  to  become  better  places  In  which  to 
live  and  work.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  an  Immediate 
protjram  of  a.sslstance  for  capital  Improve- 
ments in  those  areas. 

"STANDBY     PUBLIC     WOHKS    ACCEtERATlON 
AUTHOHITV 

•  Sec  3  The  President  is  authorized  to 
proclaim  a  public  works  acceleration  period 
and  exercise  during  such  period  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act.  Such  pub- 
lic works  acceleration  period  may  be  pro- 
claimed— 

'■  ( 1 )  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  when 
cata  compiled  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reveal  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions and  stated  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  oi 
a  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  has 
risen  by  1  0  jxrcentage  point  over  a  period 
of  nine  months  or  less,  but  not  less  than 
three  montlis;   and 

"(2)  after  the  President  has  determined 
that  existing  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment indlcatfjrs  and  other  available  eco- 
nomic data  clesirly  reveal  that  extraordinary 
action  is  needed  to  assure  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
Such  public  works  acceleration  period  shall 
bf  gin  on  the  day  specified  In  the  President's 
proclamation  hereunder  and  shall  terminate 
whenever  the  President  finds  and  declares 
that  the  need  for  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  no  longer  exists.  Such  public  works 
acceleration  period  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  shall  automatically  terminate  twenty- 
seven  months  after  initiated  unless  termi- 
nated earlier  as  provided  In  the  preceding 
sentence.  No  funds  provided  under  section 
10(b)  shall  be  obligated  after  termination 
of  such  public  works  acceleration  period. 

"acceleration  01  FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

"Sec  4.  In  addition  to  the  authority  other- 
wise available  to  him.  the  President,  during 
the  existence  of  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion period,  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
direct  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  to  accelerate 
existing  Federal  public  works  projects  and 
programs  or  to  Initiate  new  projects  and 
programs  already  authorized  by  law.  Any 
such  department  or  afjency  may  use  for  such 
projects  and  programji  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act,  In 
amounts  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate  of 
all  funds  prescribed  by  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the   applicable   llmita':ion   In   section    10(b). 

"ACCELERATION  OF  EXISTING  FEDERAL  GRANT 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  5  During  the  existence  of  the  public 
works  acceleration  period,  the  President  may 
direct  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  make  grants,  upon  ap- 
plication and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe  to  finance  the 
initiation  or  acceleration  of  public  works 
projects  and  programs  for  which  Federal 
grants  are  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Congress:  Provided.  That  no  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  any 
limitation  In  other  laws  with  respect  to  the 
apportlorunent  of  funds,  the  time  In  which 
grants  may  be  made,  or  the  aggregate  dollar 
amounts  of  grants  for  any  prescribed  pur- 
pose, project,  or  program:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  any  limitation  in 
other  laws  requiring  a  grant  to  be  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  undertaking  or 
completing  a  project  or  program,  in  the  case 
of  those  projects  or  programs  which  qualify 
under  standards  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent applying  uniformly  to  all  similar  areas, 
grants  may  be  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  which  bring  the  total 
of  Federal  grants  available  for  such  proj- 
ects or  programs  up  to  60  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  undertaking  or  completing  such 
project  or  program.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section  the  term  "grant"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  loan  under  part  H  of 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Any  department  or  agency  may  use  for  proj- 
ects and  programs  authorized  under  this 
section  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act.  In  amounts  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  President :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  aggregate  of  all  funds  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limitation  in  section  10(b). 

"grants      for      public      works      projects      NOT 
ELIGIBLE   UNDER   EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  6.  (a)  During  the  existence  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  period,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  or 
such  agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  he  may  designate.  Is  authorized, 
u|X)n  application  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  make 
grants  to  States,  municipalities,  and  local 
public  bodies  to  finance  the  initiation  or 
acceleration  of  public  works  projects  and 
programs  which  are  not  eligible  for  grants 
under  other  Acts  of  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  use  for  grants 
authorized  under  this  section  funds  made 
available  pursviant  to  section  10  of  this  Act. 
in  amounts  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  President:  Protided.  That  the  aggregate 
of  all  funds  prescribed  by  the  President  for 


the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  applicable  limitation  in  section  10(b), 

"(c)  "Hie  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  undertaking 
and  completing  the  project  or  program  for 
which  the  grant  is  made. 

"FEDERAL  LOANS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  existence  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  period,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  or  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  he  may  designate,  is  authorized,  upon 
application  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  ptirchase 
the  securities  and  obligations  of,  or  make 
loans  to,  States,  municipalities,  local  public 
bodies,  and  any  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area,  as  defined  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  which  otherwise  would 
be  unable  to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  projects  and  programs  for  which  grants 
have  been  authorized  pursuant  to  sections 
5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  securities  and  obligations  pur- 
chased and  all  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured 
as  reasonably  to  assure  retirement  or  repay- 
ment, and  such  loans  may  be  made  either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  financial  Institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of 
participations  or  otherwise. 

"(c)  No  securities  or  obligations  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  in- 
cluding renewals  or  extensions  thereof  which 
have  maturity  dates  In  excess  of  forty  years 

"(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to 
the  rate  of  interest  required  to  be  paid  on 
funds  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  use  for  loans 
authorized  under  this  section  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act. 
in  amounts  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  President:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
of  all  funds  prescribed  by  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  applicable  limitation  in  section  10(b): 
And  provided  further.  That  funds  obtained 
by  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2'2  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum. 

"IMMEDIATE    AID   TO    AREAS    OF    SUB.STANTIAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

■  Sec  8.  (a)  In  areas  currently  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  in  each 
of  at  least  nine  of  the  twelve  immediately 
preceding  months,  and  in  areas  currently 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas'  pursuant 
to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  projects  or 
programs  otherwise  authorized  to  be  assisted 
under  sections  4.  5.  6,  and  7  of  this  Act  may 
be  assisted  thereunder,  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  section,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  in  those  sections  and  section 
3  requiring  the  proclamation  and  existence  of 
the  public  works  acceleration  period  and 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
any  such  section.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated the  .9um  of  $600,000,000  which 
may  be  allocated  by  the  President  among 
sections  4.  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Act. 

•'(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  which  will  assure 
that  adequate  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
relative  needs  of  the  areas  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. In  prescribing  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures,  the  President  shall  consider 
among  other  relevant  factors :  ( 1 )  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rates  of  unemployment  In  eligible 
areas  and  the  duration  of  such  unemploy- 
ment, and  (2)  the  Income  levels  of  families 
and  the  extent  of  underemplojinent  in  eli- 
gible areas. 

"10  In  the  ca.se  of  those  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  qualify  under  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  President  applying  uni- 
formly to  all  similar  areas,  if  the  President 
determines  that  an  area  suffering  unusual 
economic  distress  (because  of  a  sustained 
extremely  severe  rate  of  unemployment  or 
an  extremely  low  level  of  family  income  and 
severe  underemp'loyment )  does  not  have 
economic  and  financial  capacity  to  assume 
all  of  the  additional  financial  obligations  re- 
quired, a  grant  otherwise  authorized  pur- 
suant to  sections  5  and  6  lor  a  project  or 
program  In  such  area  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  such  grant  to  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  program,  but  the 
recipient  of  the  izrant  shall  be  required  to 
bear  such  portior.  of  such  cost  as  it  Is  able 
to  and  in  any  event  at  least  10  per  centum 
thereof 

■RESTRICTIONS    AND    LIMITATIONS 

'Skc  9  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  .'•hall  be  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions and  limitations: 

"(ai  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  project  or  program  unless 
the  project  or  segment  of  work,  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  Act^ — 

"ill  can  be  initiated  or  accelerated 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time; 

"(21    will   meet  an  essential   public   need; 

"(3)  If  lnitiate<l  hereunder,  can  be  com- 
pleted within  eighteen  months  after  initia- 
tion, but  not  later  than  the  termination  of 
the  public  works  acceleration  period,  or  in 
the  case  of  projects  under  section  8.  not 
later  than  twenty-seven  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

""(4)  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction   of   unemployment:    and 

"(5)  is  not  Inctmslstent  with  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  plans  for  the  juris- 
dictions affected,  wherever  such  plans  exist. 

"(b)  Irj  the  choice  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams, preference  shall  be  given  to  areas 
within  States  in  which  unemployment  is 
above  the  national  average  or  In  which  family 
income  is  below  the  national  average,  but 
assistance  shall  not  be  limited  to  such  areas, 
and  not  more  than  12I2  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  funds  provided  for  projects  and 
programs  pursuant  to  sections  4.  5.  6.  and  7 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  within 
any  one  State 

■"(CI  Each  department  or  agency  admin- 
istering financial  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  adopt  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  will  assure  that  no  such 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
State,  municipality,  local  public  body,  or 
nonprofit  organization  unless  such  project 
or  program  for  which  the  assistance  is 
granted  produces  a  net  Increase  In  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  State,  municipality,  local 
public  body  or  nonprofit  organization  for 
public  works  projects  approximately  eqtial 
to  the  non-Federal  contribution  to  the  proj- 
ect or  program. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AND    INTERIM    FINANCING 

"Sec  10  (a  I  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 
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"(b)  In  order  to  expedite  financing  ac- 
tivities vmder  this  Act,  the  President  may, 
during  the  existence  of  the  public  works 
acceleration  period,  cause  the  unobligated 
balances  of  authorizations  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts  available  for  the  Hovis- 
iiig  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  loans  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  for  loans  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  obligations  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Home  IXMn  Banks,  and  for  payment  of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Inlernailonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  which  are  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  obligation  or  expendlttire  for 
the  purpyoses  for  which  they  were  made 
available  (but  not  the  balances  of  trust 
funds),  to  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
accounts  of  any  such  agency  or  other  de- 
partment or  agency  in  such  amoimta  and  at 
such  times  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  such  transferred  balances  may  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Prorided,  That 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to 
restore  such  transferred  balances  not  other- 
wise restored  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  they  were  derived:  And  provided  fur- 
ther.  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  un- 
obligated balances  transferred  during  such 
public  works  acceleration  period  shall  not 
exceed  (i)  $750,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  projects  authorized  to  be  assisted 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  (ii)  $750,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  projects  au- 
thorized to  be  assisted  under  section  5  and  G 
of  this  Act,  as  allocated  isetween  said  sec- 
tions by  the  President,  (ill)  $250,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  projects  authorized 
to  be  assisted  under  section  7  of  this  Act, 
and  (Iv)  $260,000,000  to  supplement  funds 
available  for  sections  4,  5.  6,  and  7  of  this 
Act.  as  allocated  among  said  sections  by 
the  President. 

"advakces  for  public  works  planning 
"Sec.  11.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  sub- 
section (e)  "July  1.  1961;"  and  the  remainder 
of  the  subsection,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof.  'July  1.  1961;  and  such  additional 
sums  which  may  be  made  available  from  year 
to  year  thereafter." 

"labob  standards 
"Sec.  12.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  sxibcontractors  on 
projects  and  programs  assisted  under  section 
6  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5  i .  and  every  such  employee  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  tlian 
one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case 
may  be.  No  such  project  or  prograan  shall 
be  approved  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  these  labor  standards 
will  be  mainUiined  upon  the  construction 
work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  provision,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267;  5  US.C.  133z-15),  and  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat 
94a.  as  amended;  40  US.C.  276c). 

"delegation  of  powers 

"Sfc  13  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
St:>.tes  Government  as  he  shall  specify.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
frum  time  to  time  promulgate  such  riries  and 
re^'ulatio'.is  as  may  be  nccesaary  to  carry  out 


such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority 
to  perform  any  such  functions,  including,  if 
he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  author iae  the 
President  to  delegate  the  power  to  proclaim 
or  terminate  tl.e  public  works  acceleration 
perifKi. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  14.  A.s    vised    in    this    Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'State'  means  the  several 
States,  tile  District  fif  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

■(b)  The  term  'lociU  public  IxKly'  includes 
public  corporate  bodies  or  political  subdh;- 
sions;  public  agencies  or  instrumentalitie6  o: 
one  or  more  States,  municipaUties.  counties, 
or  other  political  subdivisions  of  States;  In- 
dian tribes,  and  boards  or  commissions  es- 
Uiblished  under  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
finance  specific  public  works  projects. 

"(c)  The  term  "public  works'  includes  the 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of: 
public  streets.  sidewalk.s,  highways,  park- 
ways, bridges,  parking  lots,  airports,  and  oth- 
er public  transportation  facilities,  public 
parks  arid  other  public  recreaLional  facili- 
ties; public  hospitals,  rehabilitation  ar.d 
health  centers,  and  other  public  health  fa- 
cilities; public  refuse  and  garbage  disposal 
facilities,  water,  sewage,  sanitary  facilities, 
and  other  public  utility  facilities;  civil  de- 
fense facilities;  public  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion facilities;  public  educational  facilities 
libraries,  museums,  ofTices.  lalxiratories.  em- 
ployee housing,  and  other  public  building.s. 
and  puljlic  land,  water,  timber,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  other  conservation  facilities  and 
me;isures. 

"(d)  The  term  "project'  includes  a  sepa- 
rable, usable  feature  of  a  I.irger  project  or 
development. 

"(e)  Tlie  term  '.se^'inent  of  work'  means  a 
part  of  a  program  on  which  the  work  per- 
formed can  be  separately  identified  by  loca- 
tion and  will  provide  usable  benefits  or 
services." 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  foi' 
my.self  and  other  Senators  I  caJl  up  our 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  23.  after  authorized'  in- 
sert   after  June  80,  1963,". 

On  page  4.  line  20.  strike  out  '  and  '.  and 
between  lines  20  and  21  insert  tlic  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  if  on  such  date,  according  to  such 
data,  the  total  number  of  ^employed 
amounts  to  at  least  5  per  centum  of  ilie 
total  number  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
with  adjustments  for  seasonni  variations; 
and". 

On  p.tge  4,  line  21.  stn'Ke  out  "(2)""  find 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(:<(". 

On  page  5.  line  10.  strike  out  "(b)". 

On  page  6.  line  2,  beginning  with  the  colon, 
strike  out  all  to  the  period  in  line  5. 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  "proJect.s  or  programs'"  in 
line  3  on  page  7,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "of  any  project  or  program  of 
a  State  or  local  public  body  which  quniilies 
under  standards  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  uniformly  to  all  similar  areas, 
grants  may  be  made  to  such  State  or  local 
public  body  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  which  bring  the  total  of  Federal 
grants  available  for  such  project  or  program  ". 

On  page  7.  line  10,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  out  all  to  the  period  in  line  \A. 

On  p.ige  8.  line  3,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  out  all  to  the  period  in  line  5. 

On  page  9,  line  20,  ijeginnmg  with  "That" 
strike  out  all  through  'And  provided  fnr- 
tiii-r,"  111  hue  23. 


On  page  10.  line  20,  beginning  with  "and 
without;  regard"  strike  out  all  to  the  period 
in  line  22. 

On  page  10.  line  23.  beginning  with  "the 
sum  "  strike  out  all  through  tiie  period  iu 
line  2  on  page  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "to  remain 
a'.ailable  until  expended,  the  sum  of  $750,- 
000,000  which  may  be  allocated  by  tlie 
President  among  sections  4,  5.  6,  and  7  of 
this  Act.  except  that  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  any  a.mnunt  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses with  resJx^ct  to  projects  and  programs 
in  redeve!  pment  areas  designated  as  such 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
.^rea  Redevelopment  Act "' 

On  pige  11.  line  12.  after  "programs"  in- 
sert    "of   States  or  local    public   bodies"". 

On  page  11.  line  21,  after  "may  be  made" 
insert   "to   a   State   or   local   public   body"". 

On  p.ige  13,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15  and 
Insert   In    lieu    thereof   the   ftjllowing: 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  after  June  30, 
1963.  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
the  sum  of  $750,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provi.sions,  other  than  .section  8,  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  currying  out  such  provisions  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
ti.«;ed  with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
in  redevelopment  areas  designated  as  such 
under  the  pro\lsions  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  .^ct." 

On  page  17,  line  19,  after  "public"  in.sert 
"and  nonprofit"'. 

Mr  KERR.  Madam  President,  with 
reference  to  the  amendments  which  have 
just  been  offered  and  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  explanation 
of  tlie  changes  which  the  amendment 
would  make  in  S.  2965  and  a  statement 
with  reference  to  what  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  be  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows; 

C'h\n(:e:s  Winrn  the  Proposld  Amendment 
"WofLD  Make  ln  S.  2965.  as  Reported 

The  first  change  would  provide  that  the 
standby  program  would  not  be  triggered 
until  after  June  30,  1963.  whereas  the  bill, 
lis  reported,  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  triggering  could  occur. 

The  second  change  would  provide  for  the 
triggering  of  the  standby  program  when  the 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  has  risen  by  1 
percent  over  a  period  of  9  months  or  less, 
but  not  le.ss  than  3  month.s.  If  the  total  un- 
employment is  at  least  5  percent.  The  bill 
as  reported  hp.d  no  base  percentage  from 
which  to  determine  the  haols  for  triggering. 
Init  left  it  open. 

Tlie  third  chanite  Increases  the  sum  t^.)  be 
authorized  for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1963  for  the  immediate  program  from  $600 
to  $750  million.  It  also  provides  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  in  redevelopment 
areas  as  designated  under  section  5(b)  of 
tlie  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Tlie  $750  mil- 
lion authorization  would  become  effective 
inuuediately  upon  enactment  of  tlie  bill. 

The  fourth  change  would  authorise  for 
appropriations  for  the  standby  program,  trig- 
gered as  above  set  forth,  $750  million.  All 
authority  to  spend  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances is  eliminated.  Utilization  of  borrow- 
ing authority  is  eliminated.  It  also  provides 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  any  amount  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  on  projects  and 
programs  in  rcde\elupment  areas  designated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Area  Redcvelupmcnt  Act.     Section  5(bi   gcn- 
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erally  relates  to  those  situations  where  there 
are  low  Income  families  in  the  rural  areas, 
luck  of  employment  opportunities  in  those 
r.reas.  etc. 

Tlie  bill  stm  provides  for  a  limitation  of 
12 1 2  percent  in  allowable  expenditures  in 
any  State,  and  also  continues  the  require- 
ments that  projects  must  be  completed  with- 
in 27  months  after  the  initiation  of  both 
the  immediate  and  standby  programs. 


50  percent  to  public  bodies  and  others  would 
continue  to  receive  grants  allowed  by  law. 

4.  This  program  would  automatically  ter- 
minate 27  months  after  initiation  unless  it 
ifi  determined  by  the  President  that  it  should 
be  terminated  at  an  earlier  date. 


Statement  by  Senator  Kerr  on  S.  2965 
Senate  bill  2065,  if  amended  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  would  be  made  up  of 
two  parts,  the  first  being  an  authorization 
for  an  immediate  program  of  public  works, 
the  second  being  a  standby  program  of  public 
works  which  would  not  be  triggered  until 
after  June  30,  1963. 

I  The  immediate  program  would  be  es- 
sentially as  follows: 

1.  There  would  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priation $750  million,  with  at  least  10  per- 
cent being  used  In  rural  areas  of  low-Income 
families  and  where  there  is  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

2.  Areas  eligible  would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Those  areas  which  have  had  substan- 
tial unemployment  for  at  least  9  of  the  12 
preceding  months; 

(b)  Those  areas  designated  as  "redevelop- 
ment areas"  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act; 

(c) Recent  studies  indicate  that  there  are 
146  areas  designated  as  redevelopment  areas 
under  section  5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  778  areas  (including  50  In- 
dian reservation  areas)  designated  as  re- 
development areas  under  section  5(b)  of  the 
same  act.  There  are  105  other  areas  not  now 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  which 
have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
in  each  of  the  last  12  months,  and  27  other 
areas  which  have  been  areas  of  substantial 
iinemploj-ment  in  9,  10,  or  11  of  the  last  12 
months. 

3.  There  would  be  authorized  an  accelera- 
tion of  Federal  projects.  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, grants  for  public  works  not  now 
eligible  under  existing  programs,  such  as 
State,  county,  and  city  buildings,  water- 
works, sewage  collection  systems,  garbage 
disposal  facilities,  and  other  such  works. 

The  grants  would  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost,  unless  it  is  determined  that  the 
area  is  suffering  unusual  economic  distress, 
then  the  grant  could  go  up  to  90  percent, 
except  that  such  90-percent  grants  would 
only  be  allowed  to  public  bodies;  others  would 
be  entitled  to  grants  as  now  allowed  by  law. 
In  addition,  loans  would  be  authorized  to 
those  eligible  groups  which  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  projects. 

This  program  would  terminate  27  montlis 
after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

II.  The  standby  public  works  program 
would  be  essentially  as  follows : 

1.  There  would  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priation a  total  of  $750  million,  with  at  least 
10  percent  being  used  In  rural  areas  of  low- 
Income  families  where  there  Is  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

2.  The  program  would  not  be  triggered  un- 
til after  June  30,  1963.  The  triggering  would 
occur  only  when  the  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  risen  by  1  percent  over  a  period 
of  9  months  or  less,  but  not  less  than  3 
months.  If  the  total  national  unemployment 
rate  Is  at  least  5  percent. 

3.  As  In  the  case  of  the  Immediate  pro- 
gram, there  would  be  authorized  an  acceler- 
ation of  Federal  projects.  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, grants  for  public  works  not  now 
eligible  under  existing  programs  such  as 
State,  county  and  city  buildings,  waterworks, 
sewage  collection  systems,  garbage  disposal 
facilities  and  other  such  works.  The  grants 
In  the  case  of  this  program  could  not  exceed 
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revitalization  op  work  in 
utility  fields  under  juris- 
diction op  federal  power 
commission 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
progressive  and  industrious  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Hon. 
Joseph  C.  Swldler.  has  been  making  a 
number  of  talks  recently  which  outline 
the  Commission's  plans  for  revitalizing 
its  work  in  utility  fields  within  its  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  latest  of  these  addresses  concerns 
the  electric  power  industry  and  was  given 
by  Chairman  Swidler  at  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  convention  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  May  15.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission — A 
Program  for  the  Futcre 

(Address  by  Joseph  C.  Swidler) 

Twice  before  I  have  been  privileged  to 
speak  at  APPA  conventions,  once  in  New 
Orleans  and  again  at  the  Seattle  meeting. 
On  both  occasions  I  was  a  practicing  law- 
yer representing,  for  the  most  part,  public 
and  cooperative  jxjwer  organizations.  Since 
then  I  have  taken  on  a  new  line  of  work  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
I  am  stire  that  regulatory  work  has  Its 
charms,  which  the  passage  of  time  will  un- 
fold to  me,  but  popularity  is  not  one  of  them. 
I  was  therefore  delighted  to  receive  your 
invitation,  which  I  take  as  a  gratifying 
testimonial  to  yovir  continuing  friendship 
and  regard  to  me. 

I  am  esi>eclally  happy  to  be  here  because 
you  have  chosen  this  lovely  Island  as  the 
site  of  your  convention.  In  my  recent  career 
as  a  practitioner  one  of  my  clients  was  a 
public  agency  which  I  shall  not  Identify 
further  than  to  say  that  It  conducts  an 
electric  power  business  In  Puerto  Rico.  I 
must  confess  that  I  would  gladly  have 
heeded  Its  summons  to  come  to  Puerto  Rico 
on  many  more  occasions  than  It  saw  fit  to 
call  me. 

This  Is  the  first  talk  I  |iave  made  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  a  group  of  electric  utility  executives,  al- 
though I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  over  10  months.  I  had  begun  to 
fear  that  the  elects-lc  utility  industry  con- 
sidered me  an  authority  only  on  natural 
gas  matters.  However,  the  interest  of  the 
industry  In  the  work  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  picked  up  a  little  In  recent 
months,  and  I  like  to  think  that  this  In- 
creased interest  Is  a  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion's new  activities  in  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Industry  and  to  the 
power  consumers  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  and  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  electric  power  business  is 
its  sustained  gro'wth  record.  From  the 
time — almost  80  years  ago — when  Edison 
first  put  the  Pearl  Street  Station  Into  opera- 
tion and  brought  commercial  power  service 
Into  existence,  the  Industry  has  grown  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  7  percent  a  year,  and  on  the 
average  power  consumption  and  capacity 
have  doubled  every  decade.  Rarely  have 
there  been  spirits  in  the  Industry  venture- 
some enough  to  predict  that  in  the  decades 
ahead  growth  would  continue  at  the  same 


pace  as  in  the  past.  Yet  as  decade  after 
decade  has  rolled  by  there  has  been  no  sign 
of  a  leveling -off  process. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  re- 
cently revised  its  own  projections  to  take 
better  account  both  of  the  dynamic  charac- 
ter of  the  American  economy  and  of  the 
special  growth  quality  of  the  electric  power 
industry  within  that  economy.  We  nox 
project  a  growth  from  850  billion  kUowatt- 
hours  in  1960  to  3  trUlion  kilowaU-hours  in 
1980.  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Nation  will  reach  a  9  or  10  trillion  kUowatt- 
hour  level  In  the  year  2000.  Even  these 
figures,  like  most  of  the  projections  of  the 
past,  probably  err  on  the  side  of  conservatism 
since  they  reflect  some  tapering  in  the  rate 
of  growth. 

I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  rertew  the 
projections  not  only  of  the  power  Industry, 
but  also  of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  th«»ir 
bankers  on  the  rates  of  growth  in  overaU 
energy  use  and  the  distribution  of  that 
growth  among  the  various  energy  sources. 
One  of  the  countrys  largest  banks,  for  ex- 
ample, has  estimated  that  the  combined 
utilization  of  all  energy  will  grow  37  percent 
in  the  next  decade.  A  breakdown  of  its 
projections  shows  that  natural  gas  consump- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  by  one-third,  but 
that  electric  power  iwe  will  double.  Econo- 
mists for  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry  arrive  at  substantially  the 
same  conclusions. 

Of  course,  all  energy  projections  must  be 
related  to  the  way  our  whole  society  will 
develop  in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  have  a 
vigorous  and  dynamic  society,  the  current 
forecasts  will  be  met  and  exceeded.  If  our 
society  should  slow  down  its  economic  pace. 
It  will  not  reach  these  figures.  We  know 
that  electric  power  use  will  grow  faster 
than  any  other  form  of  energy  use  because 
It  is  the  most  convenient  and  versatile  form 
of  energy  for  the  tasks  of  the  home,  the 
farm  and  the  factory.  But  whether  the  rate 
of  growth  will  be  5  or  7  or  10  per- 
cent a  year  depends  on  the  progress 
of  QUI  economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  on 
the  Judgment,  foresight  and  vigor  with 
which  the  Natlon"s  jxjwer  systems  conduct 
their   business  in   the  years  ahead. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  electric  power 
Industry,  and  the  national  benefits  which 
will  accrue  from  the  growth,  may  be  affected 
by  the  quality  of  the  leadership  exercised 
by  the  regulatory  agencies  which  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  It.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's own  record  In  the  electric  power 
field  In  recent  years  has  not  matched  the 
dynamic  pattern  of  Industry  growth.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
created  in  1920  as  a  hydroelectric  power 
licensing  agency  and  has  exercised  broad 
powers  with  respect  to  interstate  electric 
power  transactions  since  1935,  in  the  last 
decade,  the  Commission's  power  functions 
have  suffered  a  severe  attrition.  Established 
spheres  of  activity  have  been  allowed  to 
wither  and  they  have  not  been  replaced  by 
new  programs  or  activities.  "While  total 
electric  energy  use  within  the  United  States 
has  mounted  at  a  fantastic  rate,  the  amount 
of  hviman  energy  expended  In  the  Commis- 
sion's electric  power  programs  has  dwindled. 

The  Commission  is  determined  to  reverse 
this  trend.  We  intend  to  focus  on  the  live 
and  Important  problems  of  the  Industries 
we  regulate  and  to  exercise  leadership  in 
helping  those  industries  to  do  a  better  Job 
In  the  public  interest.  We  must  avoid  pre- 
occupation with  trivial  matters  which  have 
no  real  regulatory  Impact  and  which  offer 
no  substantial  benefits  to  consumers  or  the 
Industry,  and  we  must  raise  our  sights  from 
the  negative  conception  of  exercising  only 
veto  functions  to  attempting  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  better  i>erformance  and 
greater  progress  In  these  Industries. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  you  about 
the   recent   decisional   developments   Iq   the 
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Taiun  Sauk  caae  Involving  Jurisdiction  over 
a  puoiped-storage  project  and  the  Andros- 
coggin decision  Involving  the  question  of 
license  term  for  projects  constructed  before 
1935  and  now  operating  without  a  license, 
but  I  shall  assume  you  have  read  or  will 
read  about  these  cases  In  the  trade  press, 
and  go  on  to  our  problems  and  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  Nation's  hydroelectric  resources 
with  an  obligation  to  assure  that  they  are 
used  In  the  national  interest.  Every  hydro- 
electric project  of  substantial  size — except 
those  built  by  the  Federal  Government — re- 
quires a  license  from  the  Commission.  It 
was  my  Impression  when  I  assiuned  office 
that  the  Commission  was  current  In  Its  hy- 
droelectric licensing  work.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  pending  applications  for 
hydroelectric  licenses,  measured  in  dollars, 
were  twice  as  great  as  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line certificate  cases.  There  were  pending 
before  the  Commission  as  of  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1962  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion of  estimated  construction,  Involv- 
ing 41  hydroelectric  projects  with  a  pro- 
posed generating  capacity  totaling  over  8 
million  kilowatts. 

For  the  most  part,  the  hydroelectric 
licensing  cases  pending  before  us  have  not 
been  delayed  by  our  inaction,  although  the 
Commission  is  not  entirely  blameless.  The 
reasons  for  the  backlog  of  license  applica- 
tions are  varied.  Ten  applicants  with  proj- 
ects totaling  almost  $300  million  have  failed 
to  supply  the  necessary  information  to  en- 
able the  Commission  staff  to  process  their 
applications.  •  In  the  past  the  Commission 
has  allowed  these  cases  to  gather  dust  while 
waiting  for  the  applicants  to  take  the  in- 
itiative. We  are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  all 
such  applications,  and  will  either  move  them 
along  or  dismiss  them.  If  a  party  does  not 
have  enough  interest  In  his  application  to 
furnish  the  necessary  Information,  he  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  priorities  which  his  pending 
application  gives  him. 

A  large  group  of  pending  license  applica- 
tions representing  over  $700  million  of  con- 
struction and  more  than  2  million  kilowatts 
of  capacity  are  held  up  while  the  parties  at- 
tempt to  resolve  conflicts  between  various 
of  the  multipurpose  benefits.  By  far  the 
most  troublesome  problem  Is  to  reconcile  the 
construction  of  dams  with  the  preservation 
of  a  favorable  environment  for  anadromous 
and  game  flah.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
Intensive  research  efforts  now  being  carried 
on  In  this  field.  However,  we  cannot  allow 
the  fish  problem  to  paralyze  the  Commission 
In  acting  on  hydroelectric  license  applica- 
tions. The  Commission  feels  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility  to  decide  the  applications 
for  hydroelectric  projects  which  come  before 
us,  and  we  do  not  Intend  to  shirk  our  duty 
because  the  decisions  are  difficult.  We  pro- 
pose to  take  a  fresh  look  at  each  pending 
application  which  is  held  up  because  of  con- 
flicts between  multipurpose  benefits  In  an 
effort  to  expedite  a  resolution  of  these  con- 
flicts. If  negotiations  do  not  bring  results 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  cases  will  be 
set  for  hearing  and  moved  through  the 
formal  decisionmaking  process. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  license 
application  will  be  granted.  The  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  weigh  the  conflicting 
considerations  and  to  decide  on  the  basis 
of  the  overall  public  benefits.  If  on  the 
record  in  a  particular  case  the  fish  problem 
Is  insurmountable  and  more  would  be  lost 
than  gained  by  approving  a  license,  we  shall 
of  course  deny  the  license  application.  I 
say  only  that  the  primary  guide  for  the 
Conunlsslon  must  be  the  overall  public  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
streams. 

The  Commission  has  given  serious  con- 
sideration in  recent  months  to  another  as- 
pect of   our  licensing   work — the  status   of 


licensed  projects  for  purposes  of  the  re- 
capture provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  In  only  a  few  years  It  will  be  a  half- 
centviry  since  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
was  passed  In  1920.  Many  of  the  50-year 
licenses  granted  under  the  act  will  expire 
In  less  than  a  decade.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  adverse  effect  of  the  present  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  status  of  these 
projects.  As  you  know,  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  gives  the  United  States 
the  right  to  recapture  any  licensed  project 
when  the  term  of  the  license  expires,  upon 
not  less  than  2  years'  written  notice  from 
the  Commission.  While  the  Power  Act 
gives  the  United  States  the  right  to  recap- 
ture licensed  projects,  It  does  not  fix  a 
standard  or  establish  procedures  which 
would  aid  Congress  or  the  Commission  in 
determining  whether  the  United  States 
should  exercise  its  recapture  rights  The 
situation  at  present  creates  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  status  of  licensed 
projects  and  of  the  power  systems  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  and  inhibits  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  waterways  involving 
projects  that  are  subject  to  recapture  in 
the  near  future.  Moreover,  existing  laws 
provide  no  ready  procedure  by  which  the 
Government's  recapture  rights  can  be  made 
effective. 

The  rapidly  growing  power  needs  of  our 
country  as  well  as  Increased  needs  for  the 
other  multipurpose  benefits  of  water  devel- 
opment projects  make  it  urgent  that  we 
remove  all  artificial  barriers  that  hinder  the 
fastest  possible  development  of  this  coun- 
try's water  resources.  The  Commission  as 
the  agency  which  granted  and  now  admin- 
isters the  licenses  has  the  resjXJnslbllity  to 
be  as  helpful  to  the  Congress  as  possible  in 
providing  a  basis  for  congressional  deter- 
mination of  the  future  of  projects  operating 
under  licenses  which  will  shortly  expire  and 
which  win  thereupon  be  subject  to  recap- 
ture. For  this  reason  the  Commission  has 
recommended  to  Congress  that  It  enact  legi.s- 
latlon  to  permit  the  Commission  to  begin  at 
once  studies  of  projects  under  licenses  which 
will  expire  In  the  seventies  so  that  the  Com- 
mission can  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  their  future  status 

The  standard  we  propose  In  determining 
the  future  status  of  these  projects  is  the 
most  effective  conservation  and  utilization 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  in  the  public 
Interest.  Our  recommendation  Is  that  the 
Commission  submit  to  the  Congress  at  least 
3  years  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any  license 
Its  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  future 
ownership  and  operation  by  the  licensee 
would  best  meet  this  standard,  or  whether 
the  project  should  be  recaptured  We  be- 
lieve the  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  vital 
to  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  licensees 
and  the  Government. 

An  area  of  our  work  which  Is  In  urgent 
need  of  Improvement  Is  the  determination 
of  headwater  benefits.  There  Is  a  statutory 
obligation  on  the  part  of  owners  of  non- 
Federal  power  projects  to  pay  the  United 
States  for  a  share  of  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceive on  account  of  the  Federal  Investment 
In  upstream  projects.  The  total  payments 
of  all  downstream  beneficiaries  through  the 
years  thus  far  have  been  less  than  $600,000 
The  Government  has  received  very  little 
more  money  than  It  has  cost  to  make  these 
determinations,  leaving  practically  zero  net 
compensation  for  the  benefits  accruing  to 
owners  of  downstream  projects  as  a  result 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  United 
States  In  Improving  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Nation's  streams.  Unfortunately.  Con- 
gress failed  to  provide  for  Interest  to  accrue 
on  the  amounts  due  so  that  the  companies 
have  little  Incentive  either  to  expedite  the 
determinations  or  the  payments.  The  Com- 
mission In  turn  has  been  hard  pressed  for 
manpower.  As  a  result,  decisions  In  head- 
water-benefit cases  have  become  a  prime  ex- 


ample of  regulatory  lag.  All  In  all,  this  la 
a  field  In  which  there  is  ample  room  for 
improvement 

We  are  taking  steps  to  effect  such  an  Im- 
provement. Our  staff  Is  at  work  to  develop 
methods  of  simplifying  the  computation  of 
headwater  benefits  and  to  devise  formulas 
which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  a  sep- 
arate determination  for  each  year  We  are 
hopeful  that  within  the  next  year  we  will 
have  devised  procedures  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  a  regular  Income  from  at 
least  the  river  basins  which  the  Commission 
has  already  Investigated.  With  Increased 
staff  and  streamlined  procedures,  we  hope  to 
bring  into  the  Treasury  In  the  future  sums 
of  money  approaching  the  dimensions  that 
Congress  envisioned  when  it  provided  that 
the  downstream  owners  must  pay  for  a  share 
of  the  benefits  they  receive  from  upstream 
Federal  developments.  Our  efforts  would  be 
facilitated  if  Congress  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  unpaid  amounts.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  this  matter  Is  not  covered 
in  our  current  legislative  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  but  it  will  be  considered  by 
the  Commission  in  connection  with  our  leg- 
islative recommendations  for  1963. 

The  Commission's  area  of  respoi^slbilily 
includes  the  rates  and  charges  by  privately 
o\Mied  public  utilities  for  the  sale  of  electric 
power  in  Interstate  commerce  at  wholesale. 
This  aspect  of  our  Jurisdiction  probably  does 
not  play  an  Important  part  in  the  rates 
which  the  ultimate  consumer  now  pays  for 
electric  power  As  you  know,  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  electricity,  whether  the  elec- 
tricity originates  In  the  same  State  or  an- 
other State.  Is  outside  the  FPC's  Jurisdiction. 
In  addition,  the  structure  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry, unlike  the  natural  gas  industry,  Is 
such  that  there  are  relatively  few  sales  from 
a  generating  company  to  a  distributing  com- 
pany Most  electric  companies  operate  on 
an  Integrated  basis,  producing  and  transmit- 
ting most,  sometimes  all,  of  the  power  they 
distribute  at  retail.  It  Is  only  when  an  Inter- 
state company  makes  a  sale  to  a  separate 
distributor,  which  in  turn  markets  the  power, 
that  a  transaction  takes  place  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  FPC  regulation.  Such  transactions 
win  undoubtedly  Increase  In  number  and  Im- 
portance with  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
accelerating  trend  toward  Integrated  opera- 
tion of  Interstate  power  pools. 

While  I  W14S  aware  that  wholesale  sales  in 
Interstate  commerce  represented  only  a  small 
portion  of  this  country's  electric  power  sup- 
ply, I  wi\s  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Com- 
rnlssion's  workload  In  this  area  was  quite  as 
small  as  It  turned  out  to  be  We  suspended 
only  two  electric  power  rate  Increases  in  the 
past  year  I  presume  that  the  mere  existence 
of  FPC  Jurisdiction,  however  little  exercised, 
has  had  some  restraining  Influence  on  Inter- 
state wholesale  rates,  but  how  much  I  do 
not  know. 

It  IS  revealing,  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  Vigor  In  carrying  on  the  Commission's 
electric  rate  regulation  activities  In  recent 
years,  that  no  formal  complaints  were  filed 
as  to  the  level  of  existing  rates  nor  where  any 
investigations  Initiated  by  the  Commission 
on  its  own  motion.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
every  private  company,  municipality,  and  co- 
operative which  bought  power  at  wholesale 
in  interstate  commerce  was  content  that  the 
rates  it  had  to  pay  were  Just  and  reasonable, 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  necessarily,  that 
they  were  not  Just  and  reasonable.  What  Is 
clear  is  that  the  FPC  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  as  an  effective  forum  for  com- 
plaints concerning  the  wholesale  rates  sub- 
ject to  our  Jurisdiction.  It  may  be  that 
many  of  the  distributors  purchasing  power 
at  wholesale  do  not  even  know  of  their  right 
to  have  the  FPC  pass  on  the  reasonableress 
of  their  rates  or  that  the  Commission  has 
authority  In  most  circumstances  to  compel 
continued  service  at  reasonable  rates  even  In 
the  absence  of  a  contract. 


There  is  small  wonder  that  knowledge  of 
the  FPC'B  rate  Jurisdiction  has  not  been 
widespread.  When  I  became  a  member  of 
the  C<xnmLB8lon  It  took  me  some  time  to  find 
the  CommlMlon'B  electric  rate  staff.  It 
turned  out  that  it  was  hidden  away  in  the 
Bureau  of  Natural  Gas  or,  as  it  was  called 
until  a  few  months  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Rates 
and  Natural  Gas  Certificates.  This  group- 
it  is  not  large — ha*  now  been  located  and 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Power,  where 
the  rate  activity  will  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Building  staff  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day,  but  we  hope  in  the  coming  months  to 
be  able  to  say  that  we  are  fully  equlpi>ed  to 
discharge  oiu-  fimction  of  regulating  electric 
rates  in  interstate  commerce. 

A  starting  point  in  catching  up  with  our 
rate  responsibility  will  be  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  the  transactions  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction  but  in  which  that  Jurisdiction 
is  not  being  recognized.  We  Intend  to  take 
action  to  Insure  that  there  is  no  evasion  of 
the  obligation  of  public  utilities  under  our 
Jurisdiction  to  file  their  rate  schedules  with 
the  Commission. 

An  important  area  of  FPC  activity  Is  iU 
iuformatlonal  and  statistical  services. 
These,  too,  need  improvement.  The  dis- 
semination throughout  the  country  of  In- 
formation and  reports  concerning  every  as- 
pect of  the  power  industry  is  a  handmaiden 
to  all  of  the  Commission's  other  activities 
in  the  power  field.  The  information  in  these 
reports  Is  the  working  tool  of  the  FPC  and 
of  all  other  regulatory  agencies  In  the  elec- 
tric power  field  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  Investor  and  consumer  groups. 
The  dissemination  of  Information  which 
draws  pointed  attention  to  significant 
trends,  problems,  and  comparisons  is  In  it- 
self an  important  regulatory  device.  We 
publish  large  quantities  of  indispensable  in- 
dustry information,  such  as  our  annual  sta- 
tistics of  privately  owned  and  publicly 
owned  utilities  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, our  Informational  activities  need  re- 
analysis.  For  example,  we  still  put  out  com- 
parisons of  rates  at  levels  of  25  kilowatt-hours 
a  month  to  500  kllowatt-hotirs  a  month. 
These  levels  are  substantially  unchanged 
since  1935.  when  the  average  annual  resi- 
dential use  was  677  kilowatt  hours.  In 
1961,  It  was  approximately  4,000  kilowatt 
hours,  but  the  rate  comparisons  hsve  not 
changed.  The  millions  of  consumers  who 
use  more  than  600  kilowatt-hours  a  month 
have  no  way  of  comparing  their  bills,  while 
the  as-kllowatt-hours  category  has  lost  much 
of  Its  Importance.  We  are  remedying  these 
deficiencies  to  a  degree  by  enlarging  our  typi- 
cal bills  Information  to  Include  750  kilo- 
watt hours  a  month,  nnd  by  dropping  the  25- 
kllowatt-hour  group.  We  are  also  making 
a  special  survey  of  typical  bills  for  large 
u.sages  of  electricity  that  would  cover  elec- 
trically heated  homes. 

One  large  project — and  I  am  not  setting 
a  date  on  which  we  might  achieve  this  goal — 
is  to  revise  our  entire  system  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  Information  so  that  we 
can  issue  statistical  material  which  will  be 
of  more  help  to  the  public,  to  scholars,  and 
to  the  Industry.  In  revising  both  the  forms 
for  securing  Information  from  the  indus- 
try, and  the  informational  material  that  we 
make  available  In  turn  to  the  industry  and 
to  others,  we  shall  solicit  the  help  of  a  group 
of  experts  from  all  segments  of  the  Indiistry, 
from  the  universities,  and  from  other 
sources. 

The  public  systems  can  help  the  Commis- 
sion by  improving  their  response  to  Com- 
nUsslon  requests  for  Information.  I  know 
that  preparing  any  report  may  be  a  burden 
for  small  municipal  and  cooperative  opera- 
tions. However,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  stop 
to  think  how  Important  It  is  to  maintain 
complete  and  significant  Information  about 
the  status,  progress  and  problems  of  all  seg • 
ments  of  the  industry,  compiled  and  issued 


by  an  Impartial,  Independent  regulatory 
commission,  you  will  want  to  encourage  us 
to  gather  and  release  the  Information  needed 
by  the  industry  and  the  public  by  furnishing 
us  the  standard  reports  on  your  operations. 
For  our  part,  we  will  confine  our  requests  to 
material  that  is  meaningful  and  important. 
We  have  underway  proceedings  designed  to 
revise  and  simplify  the  annual  report  forma 
for  class  A  and  B  municipalities  and  we 
will  of  course  consider  the  comments  already 
received  from  APPA  in  making  those  revi- 
sions. 

I  come  now  to  the  Commission's  most  im- 
portant new  activity,  the  national  power 
survey.  One  of  the  functions  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  carrying  on  for  many  years 
is  the  preparation  of  interconnection  studies. 
The  work  in  the  past  has  been  done  on  a 
local  or  regional  scale.  Studies  have  been 
made  of  the  l>enefits  to  be  realized  by  tying 
In  plant  A  with  plant  B  or  system  A  with 
system  B.  After  the  studies  were  made, 
they  were  submitted  privately  to  the  sjrs- 
tems  involved,  public  and  private,  and  in- 
formal efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the 
power  systems  to  build  the  lines.  Some- 
times they  did,  sometimes  they  didn't,  and 
sometimes  they  built  an  alternate  facility. 
There  was  no  effort  within  the  CommlBsion 
to  carry  out  on  a  broad  scale  the  respon- 
sibility assigned  to  It  In  section  202(a)  of  our 
statute  to  encourage  the  voluntary  Inter- 
connection and  coordination  of  power  sys- 
tems on  a  regional  and  interregional  basis. 

Tlie  Commission  is  now  in  the  process  of 
remedying  the  inadequacies  of  its  previous 
approach  by  carrying  out  a  coordinated  na- 
tional power  survey.  This  survey  can,  I 
think,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  contribution 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  the 
public  Interest  of  any  activity,  either  on 
the  gas  side  or  the  power  side,  that  it  is 
carrying  on.  In  brief,  we  are  In  process  of 
drawing  up,  for  1970,  1975,  and  1980,  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  a  coordinated  system  of  power 
supply  for  the  entire  country  that  will  link 
our  most  economical  hydro  capacity  with 
large  and  efficient  new  steam  powerplants 
by  the  use  of  high-voltage  and  extra-high- 
voltage  transmission  lines. 

The  basic  conception  of  the  national 
po*Tr  survey,  the  coordination  of  the  power 
systems  of  the  country  to  make  best  use  of 
the  Nation's  capital,  fuel,  and  technological 
resoxirces.  Is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  enor- 
mous technological  strides  of  the  last  decade 
or  two  present  new  opportunities  and  In- 
centives. The  rapid  advancement  of  the  art 
of  generation,  which  has  resulted  In  dou- 
bling of  the  maximum  siBe  of  steam-elec- 
tric units  In  only  a  couple  of  years,  and 
the  great  progress  In  the  technology  of 
EHV  ti-ansmlsslon,  require  a  new  appraisal 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  national  Interest 
wotild  benefit  by  coordinating  the  plans  of 
the  entire  Industry  for  supplying  the  na- 
tion's loads. 

I  need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  the  enor- 
mous savings  In  the  coet  of  generating  elec- 
tricity that  can  be  achieved  by  moving  from 
a  100,000-kilowatt  unit,  and  even  more  from 
a  25.000-knowatt  or  5.000-klowatt  unit,  of 
which  many  are  still  being  built,  to  the  mil- 
lion-kilowatt unit  siEe  which  has  Just  be- 
come available,  or  of  the  savings  In  trans- 
mission which  can  be  achieved  if  large  blocks 
of  power  are  transmitted  by  a  600-  or  750- 
kllovolt  line  rather  than  at  165  kllovolts 
or  220  kllovolts,  or  even  345  kllovolts. 

In  making  the  survey,  we  do  not  start 
with  fixed  answers.  Hypotheses  as  to  the 
national  economies  which  can  be  achieved  in 
various  ways  will  be  tested  critically  as  the 
survey  proceeds.  The  purpose  of  the  survey 
Is  not  to  advance  any  single  solution  to  the 
overall  problem  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
power  requirements  in  future  years,  but 
rather  to  appraise  objectively  every  possible 
way  of  serving  the  national  interest  through 
coordination  and  Integration,  and  to  focus 


on  the  national  interest  In  eliminating  Im- 
pediments which  prevent  effective  use  of  the 
Nation's  electric  power  reeovroea. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Commission  Is  receiving  the  full  cooperation 
of  all  segments  of  the  Industry — public,  pri- 
vate, and  cooperatU'e — in  carrying  on  the 
siu^ey.  A  number  of  advisory  committees 
are  already  hard  at  work.  The  committees 
have  been  carefully  balanced  to  assure  that 
the  viewpoint  of  each  element  of  the  indus- 
try will  be  heard  and  considered  on  every 
problem.  On  the  top  committee,  the  execu- 
tive advisory  committee,  the  public  agencies 
me  represented  by  Dr.  Paul  Raver  of  Seattle 
of  TVA's  G.  O.  Wessenauor.  who  is  vice 
chairman. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  national 
power  survey  is  to  benefit  the  consumer. 
The  survey  is  aimed  at  the  decade  beginning 
In  1970.  For  that  period  and  beyond,  we 
begin  with  the  prenvise  that  low  rates  start 
with  low  costs,  and  everything  that  makes 
possible  a  reduction  in  costs  by  better  utili- 
zation of  energy  resources  makes  possible 
a  reduction  In  rates.  Beyond  the  considera- 
tion of  rates  alone,  the  coiutmier  as  a  citizen 
has  a  profound  Interest  in  low-cost  energy 
as  the  foundation  for  this  country's  indus- 
trial growtli  and  the  employment  opportu- 
nities and  rising  standard  of  living  which  go 
with  it. 

The  extent  to  which  lower  costs  are  trans- 
lated into  loaer  rates  depends  to  a  degree 
on  all  of  us — the  privately  owned  systems, 
the  public  systems  and  regulatory  agencies. 
The  private  companies  must  recognize  their 
own  long-term  Interest  in  marketing  their 
product  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and 
make  rate  reductions  a  major  goal.  The 
force  of  example  is  powerful,  and  if  the  pub- 
lic systems  strive  for  ever-lower  rates,  pass- 
ing along  their  own  cost  reductions,  they 
win  be  benefiting  all  consumers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  regulatory  agencies  have  a 
heavy  responsibility  both  to  encourage  cost 
reductloiu  and  to  insure  that  the  regulatory 
process  operates  to  protect  the  consiuner  in- 
terest in  sharing  the  benefits  of  the  new 
technology  and  national  power  coordination. 

The  economies  of  scale  in  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  electric  power  are  enor- 
mous, and  the  tide  in  the  Industry  toward 
taking  ever-increasing  advantage  of  the  new 
technology  is  irresistible.  To  a  large  degree 
this  trend  aooounu  for  the  constantly  de- 
clinltvg  number  of  electric  systems  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  The  public  and  coopera- 
tive systems  have  amply  proved  however, 
that  giantism  confers  no  advantage  with  re- 
spect to  distribution,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  local  distribution  has  many  advantages, 
economic  as  well  as  social.  The  challenge 
of  the  future  is  to  enable  all  consumers  to 
share  in  the  benefiu  of  the  new  technology 
in  power  supply,  without  contributing  fur- 
ther to  the  loss  of  local  values  In  the  dl.^-- 
trlbutlon  side  of  the  business.  This  Is  a 
challenge  not  only  to  the  Commission,  but 
to  the  public  and  private  systems,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  have  said  nothing  yet  about  public  jxjwer 
In  particular,  but  at  this  great  convention 
of  the  public  power  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  appropriate  that  I  say  a  word 
about  the  posUlon  of  public  power  in  re- 
lation to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

When  I  was  confirmed  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  I  told  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  I 
was  going  to  try  to  conduct  myself  In  a 
completely  Impartial  way,  by  applying  the 
applicable  law  to  the  facts  of  each  particu- 
lar case,  and  this  I  have  done.  None  of  you 
would  expect  me  to  favor  public  power 
In  the  discharge  of  my  work:  and  I  assure 
you  I  do  not  intend  to  penalise  It. 

Some  of  the  Commlsslon>  decisions,  to  be 
sure,  may   have   a  collateral   Impact   on   the 
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oomp«Utlve  relationflhip  betwe«n  particular 
public  and  private  power  enterprises,  but 
such  an  impact,  in  itaelf ,  is  not  tL  factor 
which  a  member  of  the  Federal  .Power  Com- 
mission can  take  into  consideration  in  de- 
ciding a  case  on  a  record,  except  as  Congress 
has  prescribed  that  he  shall  do  so.  I  am 
sure  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served 
if  the  Federal  Power  Commission  reaches  its 
decisions  Impartially  and  performs  its  regu- 
latory functions  effectively.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  fair  and  vlgoroxis  administration 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  help  to  malce  it  possible  for 
pubic  power  to  share  fully  in  the  enormous 
future  growth  of  the  electric  power  Industry. 


BILLIE  SOL  ESTES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  I  ex- 
pressed my  interest  in,  and  my  concern 
about  the  Estes  case.  At  that  time,  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman  to  submit  his  resignation. 

On  May  16,  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  statement  attributed 
to  the  President,  which  I  quote : 

No  one  speaks  for  American  eigriculture 
with  more  confidence  or  authority  than  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
important  and  difficult  task  of  guiding  our 
agriculture  into  the  new  economy  of  abun- 
dance which  its  productivity  has  created. 

If  this  statement  can  be  construed  to 
be  a  response  to  suggestions  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  resign,  then  I  must  say  it 
is  no  answer  at  all,  and  I  must  reply: 
Heaven  help  American  agriculture,  if 
the  Estes  affair  is  any  example,  or  any 
indication  of  how  this  authoritative  pub- 
lic oflBcial  intends  to  guide  the  destiny  of 
this  all-important  industry  in  the  future. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  he  is  not  already  aware 
of  it,  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
surging  swell  of  editorial  comment  from 
around  the  country,  along  with  letters  to 
the  editors,  and  that  he  perhaps  "take 
a  reading"  on  the  tone  of  congressional 
mail.  As  just  hurriedly  gathered  ex- 
amples of  these,  I  ask  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, three  editorials  which  I  have  in 
my  hand,  one  from  the  May  16  issue  of 
the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain,  another  from 
the  Denver  Post  of  the  same  date,  and 
still  another  from  the  May  18  issue  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  May  16. 
196a  I 

SiLENCZ     Is     LCAOEN 

The  complex  maneuvers  of  Texas'  BllUe 
Sol  Estes  In  relation  to  various  Agriculture 
Department  programs  are  under  scrutiny  by 
the  FBI  and  a  10-man  team  of  the  Senate 
Investigation  Subcommittee. 

Estes  Is  under  U.S.  grand  jury  Indictment 
for  alleged  fraud  In  handling  mortgages  he 
Is  charged  with  selling  on  nonexistent  ferti- 
lizer tanks.  His  Government  dealings  in- 
volve storage  of  surplus  grain  and  acquisi- 
tion of  valuable  cotton  allotments. 

Though  Agrlciilture  Secretary  Freeman 
says  he  called  in  the  FBI,  he  chose  also  to 
offer  perhaps  premature  assurances  that  his 
Department  has  done  no  wrong  in  the  Estes 
affair. 


Congress,  for  its  part,  has  been  unable  to 
Btlr  its  powerful  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees  to  undertake  obviously  rel- 
evant inquiries. 

Yet  possibly  the  biggest  missing  element 
in  this  unfolding  story  is  a  clear  call  from 
President  Kennedy  for  purposeful  action. 

The  President  has  Instituted  strong  ethical 
codes  for  governmental  personnel.  The 
country  naturally  expects,  therefore,  that 
he  would  commit  his  own  prestige  fully  to  a 
definitive  airing  of  this  case. 


[Prom  the  Etenver  Post.  May  16,  1962 1 
Estes  Case  Charges  Need  Answers 

There  are  a  lot  of  answers  needed  on  the 
BilUe  Sol  Estes  case.  Congress  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  Investigate  the  "get-rirh- 
qulck"  Texan  and  his  political  deals.  For 
our  money,  It  can't  perform  the  job  quickly 
enough. 

The  charge  by  Senator  Gordo.m  Ai.lott, 
Republican,  of  Colorado.  Tuesday  that  a  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture  woman  employee 
was  "dragged  screaming"  to  a  mental  hos- 
pital to  keep  her  from  revealing  Information 
about  the  Estes  case  is  shocking. 

This  charge,  alone,  merits  a  full  investi- 
gation. If  it  Is  true,  the  USDA  is  guilty  of 
police  state  methods  that  the  Nazi  SS  or 
the  N.K.V.D.  would  have  been  proud  of. 

If  it  isn't  true,  the  people  who  make  .such 
charges  ought  to  be  exposed  In  either  cfise. 
the  facts  need  to  be  laid  out  for  the  public 
to  see. 

The  Estes  case  has  spread  so  widely  and 
involves  too  much.  It's  hard  to  predict  where 
the  next  bombshell  will  burst.  In  Texas^ 
In  the  USDA  itself,  where  Estes  seems 
to  have  used  influence  to  get  Improper 
cotton  acreage  allotments?  In  the  wheat 
storage  program  where  he  was  ;is.slgned 
vast  tonnages  of  Government  storage^ 
In  industry  where  people  may  have  played 
along  with  Estes'  mortgage  racket?  In  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  where  he  obviously 
had  friends? 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  Estes  is  one  of  those 
remarkable  people  who  have  the  ability  to 
work  hard,  charm  people  out  of  their  last 
dollar,  and  exhibit  admirable  public  traits 
which  obscure  a  fatal  weakne.ss — the  willing- 
ness to  plunge  in  over  their  heads,  morally 
and  financially. 

Thus,  Estes  cheerfully  contributed  money 
and  time  to  many  worthwhile  enterprises, 
and  not  necessarily  profltmakiiig  enter- 
prises, either. 

But  he  also,  according  to  ample  evidence, 
pursued  this  generosity  with  people  who 
could  do  him  a  lot  of  good — politicians,  for 
example,  and  people  who  handled  Govern- 
ment farm  programs. 

It's  hard,  at  this  time,  to  drop  the  Estes 
scandal  directly  on  the  desk  of  OrviUe  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But  it  Is  also 
a  very  likely  proposition  that  Estes  couldn't 
have  secured  so  many  favorable  decisions 
from  Government  without  Influential  friends 
In  the  USDA  and  elsewhere. 

How  close  all  this  came  to  Freeman  is  one 
question  to  Ije  determined. 

There  has  been  apparent  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  -administration  to  ignore  the 
sensational,  and  sometimes  sensationalized, 
accusations  against  administration  oflRclals 
and  staff  members. 

Administration  officials  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  scandal  can't  be  made  to  dis- 
appear simply  by  wishing  It  away.  Someone 
Is  going  to  have  to  spell  out  why  Estes  Wiis 
able  to  wield  Influence  so  successfully  with 
the  USDA. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  Kansas  motto:  "Bet- 
ter to  grasp  the  nettle  quickly  and  firmly 
than  to  try  to  dodge  It.  The  pain  may  be 
less  In  the  long  run." 

We'd  recommend  the  motto  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 


[From    the   Rocky  Mountain  News,   Denver 
(Colo.)   May  18,  1962) 

Thk  IOO-Yeaii  Sprawl 

Jvist  100  years  ago  this  week — on  May  15. 
1862 — President  Lincoln  signed  a  bill  to 
create  a  department  for  agrlcuitiu-e. 

He  then  appointed  a  man  named  Isaac 
Newton,  who  borrowed  a  couple  of  rooms 
from  the  Patent  Office  and  hired  about  30 
hands.  His  Job:  To  "acquire  and  diffuse" 
Information  designed  to  promote  agriculture. 

Mr  Lincoln  should  see  the  result  of  that 
signature  today. 

The  Agriculture  Department  now  Is 
sprawled  all  over  the  world.  Its  budget  for 
1963  officially  is  anhnounced  as  more  than 
$5  8  billion — and  it  will  spend  much  more. 
It  has  more  than  90,000  employees — about 
1  for  each  40  farmers — and  it  l.«!  growing 
fast. 

It  acquires  and  diffuses  Information  by  the 
ton.  on  everything  from  Infant  care  to 
African  violets.  But  that  Is  merely  a  side- 
line. 

It  carries  on  an  Immense  research  pro- 
grajn.  with  more  than  600  field  stations  for 
this  purpose  alone.  It  fixes  prices,  con- 
trols acreage,  tells  farmers  what  to  plant 
and  how  much. 

It  owns  a  vast  hoard  of  so-called  surplus 
croj>s  and  constantly  is  buying  and  selling 
in  huge  quantities  It  gives  away  great 
volumes  of  foodstuffs,  and  sells  great 
amounts  at  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Next  to  the  Defense  Department,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  occupies  the  most  of- 
fice space  in  the  Government.  It  has  the 
bigge.<:t  payroll  aside  from  Defense  and  the 
Po.st  Office  Department 

The  number  of  farms  and  farmers  In  the 
United  States  has  been  declining  steadily. 
But  not  the  Agriculture  Department.  It 
gained  3.700  employees  last  year  alone. 

Along  with  Us  expansion,  the  Dep:irt- 
ment  rapidly  has  Increased  Its  fx^wer — and 
Secretary   Freeman   Is  asking  for  more 

Which  prompted  the  president  of  the 
largest  farm  organization  in  the  country  to 
remark  this  week: 

'The  basic  fallacy  In  the  economic  control 
philosophy  is  the  Idea  that  Government 
planners  can  determine  human  needs  better 
than  a  relatively  free  market.  Misuse  of 
power,  petty  favoritism,  outright  corruption, 
wasteful  production  of  unneeded  surpluses, 
and  continued  low  farm  prices  are  the  re- 
sult" 

On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  the  BiUle  Sol  Estes  case  is 
another  result. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  addition.  I  received 
a  telegram  which  I  shall  read,  which  is 
illustrative  of  many  such  telegrams  and 
letters  I  have  received  in  the  past  2 
weeks: 

Lamar,  Colo  , 

May  IS,  1962 
Senati^r  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington.  DC 

On  Freeman-Estes  I  admire  your  stand. 
1  hope  you  fight  as  long  as  necessary  to  get 
the  whole  truth  and  justice.  Also  while  on 
the  Job.  why  not  try  to  put  more  sanity  in 
the  USDA  work  with  the  farmers  In  place 
of  the  nonsense  we  now  have  to  deal  with. 

H.  C.  Wear 

Brandon.  Colo. 

Mr.  President,  also  appearing  in 
the  newspapers  on  May  16  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  still  another  highly 
placed  appointed  oflBcial  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  had  been  established  that 
he  too  had  wallowed  in  Mr.  Estes'  largess. 
Every  inquiry  into  this  bizarre  case  of 
Billie  Sol  Estes  seems  to  bring  to  light 
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another  association  with  some  highly 
placed  appointed  official.  We  must  as- 
simie  that  each  of  these  appointees  are 
Mr.  Freeman's  for,  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment, he  is  charged  with  not  only 
the  privilege,  but  also  the  responsibility 
for  the  selection  or  approval  of  such 
appointees. 

How  many  more  incidents  of  possible 
collusion  must  be  found?  How  many 
more  cases  must  be  found  where — 

First.  A  career  civil  servant  of  over  25 
years  service  is  summarily  locked  out 
of  his  office  and  denied  access  to  perti- 
nent records  after  suggesting  to  his  su- 
periors that  facts  disclosed  by  those  rec- 
ords called  for  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  Estes  affair? 

Second.  A  51 -year-old  secretary  is 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being  taken 
from  her  office  and  confined  to  an  insti- 
tution for  psychiatric  observation  with- 
out being  shown  the  decency  of  having 
some  member  of  her  family  notified 
beforehand? 

Third.  A  career  civil  servant  with  over 
25  years  in  the  Department,  has  a  fence 
of  silence  built  around  him,  when  he 
could,  perhaps  above  most  others,  tell  the 
truth  about  demands  supposedly  made  to 
the  Department  by  Estes  that  the  De- 
partment stop  its  investigation  of  the 
questionable  cotton  acreage  allotments? 

Fourth.  The  responsibility  for  allow- 
ing Estes  to  put  up  a  bond  of  one-sixth 
the  normal  amount  is  placed  on  a  civil 
service  employee  of  the  Department,  and 
as  a  "punishment"  that  man  is  simply 
"transferred"? 

Very  possibly,  more  incidents  will  be 
uncovered  by  Senator  McClellan  and 
his  committee,  of  possible  collusive  con- 
nections between  Government  officials 
and  this  boondoggling  mountebank  from 
Texas.  But,  I  ask  again,  How  many 
more  such  incidents  must  be  uncovered 
before  Secretary  Freeman  acknowledges 
that  he  has  been  negligent  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  he  took  an  oath  to  per- 
form? 

No  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the 
path  of  Senator  McClellan  and  his  com- 
mittee getting  the  whole  truth  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  and  hearings 
now  in  progress.  So  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan, his  committee,  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  may  be  assured  of  this 
truth  and  so  that  our  farmers  can  again 
look  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  confidence  that  they  will  receive 
unbiased  help  with  their  problems.  Mr. 
Freeman's  influence,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  not  be  felt  during  the  time  these 
hearings  are  being  conducted.  Ehrery 
career  civil  servant  must  be  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  disclose  anything  he 
might  know  pertaining  to  this  case  with- 
out fear  of  any  retaliatory  action  from 
someone  higher  up. 

Mr.  Freeman  stated  the  other  night  in 
a  TV  interview,  and  the  President  has 
indicated  his  argeement  on  many  occa- 
sions: 

We  insist  that  our  people  not  only  t>€  pure, 
but  must  also  look  pure. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  so  long 
as  Mr.  Freeman  remains  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  there  will  remain  in 
the  minds  of  those  career  civil  servants — 


who  might  be  in  a  posltlcn  to  disclose 
some  heretofore  imdisclosed  facts  about 
Estes  and  his  "wheeling  and  dealing" — 
some  fear  of  reprisal.  As  a  result,  so  long 
as  Mr.  Freeman's  presence  can  be  felt  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  only 
half  pure. 

I  submit  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  our  farmers,  are 
fed  up  to  their  ears  with  this  mess.  They 
are  fed  up  with  the  many  evidences  of 
loose  management  that  obviously  made 
it  possible  for  such  a  man  as  Estes  to 
get  into  a  p>osition  where  he  could  bilk 
so  many  people  out  of  so  much  money. 
Above  all,  they  are  so  fed  up  that  there 
remains,  even  this  early,  little  or  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary.  Without  such  con- 
fidence, from  the  very  people  with  whom 
he  must  deal,  and  upon  whom  he  must 
depend  for  support  of  any  of  his  pro- 
grams, it  is  inconceivable  that  Secretary 
Freeman  can  possibly  justify  any  course 
of  action,  if  he  has  a  true  awareness  of 
the  national  interest,  other  than  an 
immediate  resignation. 

I  repeat  also,  Mr.  President,  that  fur- 
ther action  is  indicated  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  resignation  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mr.  Holleman.  Mr.  Holle- 
man.  incidentally,  is  the  gentleman  who 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  "get  along"  in  the  manner  "which  his 
position  dictates"  on  a  "paltry"  $20,000 
per  year.  Representative  of  the  impact 
that  this  statement  had  on  some  of  our 
citizens  is  a  letter  in  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  22.  from  a  retired  civil  service 
employee.  I  ask  consent  that  this  letter 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa-shington  Post,  May  22.  1962] 

"E" 

Making  Ends  Mext 

I  have  heard  that  a  highly  paid  Govern- 
ment employee  stated  that  he  could  not  get 
along  on  his  $20,000  per  year  salary  and  had 
to  accept  outside  help. 

What  about  many  of  us  retired  dvll  em- 
ployees who  receive  Government  pensions  of 
$100  per  month  more  or  lees?  How  do  we 
get  along?  Could  we  get  a  $1,000  assist  from 
anyone  under  any  condition? 

F.  R,  Calk. 

jErFERSON,    Md. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  first  startling  announcement  of  his 
resignation,  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion that  this  case  is  being  studied  to 
any  extensive  degree.  I  would  presiune. 
however,  that  Senator  M-  Clellan's  com- 
mittee would  study  it  further,  because 
there  is  imdisputed  evidence  that  some- 
thing more  exists  to  this  case  than  has 
been  so  far  disclosed. 

In  addressing  this  Chamber  2  weeks 
ago,  I  entered  into  the  Record  evidence 
of  an  admission  by  Mr.  Holleman  that 
some  of  the  discussions  he  had  with  Mr. 
Estes  were  with  reference  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  scale  established  for  the 
Mexican  national  labor  f"  ?s  used  so 
extensively  in  Colorado,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  many  other  Western  and  Southwest- 
em  States.     As  further  evidence  of  this, 


I  quote  from  a  letter  published  in  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  column  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  May  21, 
the  letter  was  written  by  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Holleman,  one  Maury 
Maverick,  Jr.,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Along  with  several  other  biographical 
notes  commending  Mr.  Holleman 's  hu- 
manitarian qualities,  Mr.  Maverick  says : 

He  fought  for  the  poor  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent.  He  stood  up  for  higher 
wages  for  the  bracero  workers  from  Mexico, 
the  people  who  picked  Billie  Sol  Estes' 
cotton,  by  the  way. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  these 
same  workers  for  whom  Mr.  Holleman 
fe]t  such  compassion  were  granted,  in 
Texa.s — as  a  result  of  a  hearing  held  in 
Midland,  Tex.,  in  February,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Holleman,  and  during  which  Mr. 
Holleman  and  Mr.  Estes  were  repwrtedly 
seen  exchanging  numerous  notes — the 
lowest  minimum  wage  scale  established 
for  any  State  competing  in  that  same 
farm  produce  market.  I  might  add  here 
that  Midland,  Tex.,  is  less  than  100  miles 
from  Mr.  Estes'  hometown  of  Pecos,  and 
100  miles  in  that  part  of  Texas  means 
about  as  much  as  going  from  the  north- 
west section  of  Washington  to  the  north- 
east section.  Very  convenient  for  Mr. 
Estes. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Holleman's  compas- 
sion for  these  workers  was  perhaps  tem- 
pered by  a  desire  and  a  determination  to 
give  his  great  and  good  friend  Mr.  Estes 
a  "break"  in  the  costs  involved  in  grow- 
ing and  marketing  cotton — a  determi- 
nation that  was  most  evident  when  I  last 
saw  Mr.  Holleman  and  he  adamantly  re- 
fused to  give  any  consideration  to  a  very 
apparent  inequity  that  resulted  from 
his  i-uling.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Holleman, 
along  with  some  farmers  from  Colorado, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  qualms  about  the 
fact  that  these  Colorado  farmers  were 
being  jsenalized  because  they  were  forced 
to  compete  in  the  same  markets  with 
Texad  in  marketing  their  foodstuffs — no 
qualms  about  the  fact  that  the  Texas 
farmer  can  now  produce  his  crop  with 
20  cents  per  hour  less  in  man-hour  costs 
than  a  farmer  growing  the  same  food- 
stuffs in  Colorado. 

As  a  result  of  these  flagrant  inequities, 
and  because  of  my  strong  suspicions  that 
this  is  still  another  revolting  example 
of  influence  peddling,  I  have  written  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg,  and  I  ask  permission 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S  Senate. 
May  22.  1962 
Hon  Arthur  j  Goldberg. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Department  of  Labor, 
Wafthington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Secret .*rt  :  As  I  indicated  some  2 
weeks  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  resignation  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  Holleman 
are  of  some  concern  to  me.  Such  concern, 
in  fact,  that  I  am  compeUed  to  formally 
request  that  there  be  an  immediate  reevalu- 
atlon  of  the  presently  established  minimum 
wage  scale  for  bracero  workers  In  TexKn.  as 
compared  to  the  scale  set  for  Colorado, 
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Aa  you  wm  recall,  at  the  time  thU  mini- 
mum wage  scale  was  set.  establUlilng  a  70- 
cent-per-hour  rate  for  Texas,  and  a  90-cent- 
per-hour  rate  for  Colorado,  a  contingent  of 
Colorado  farmers  came  to  Washlngfton,  and 
along  with  Congressman  J.  Edgas  Cibeko- 
WETH  from  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Colorado,  I  accompanied  them  to  a  meet- 
ing you  had  arranged  with  Mr.  HoUeman. 
At  that  time,  our  pnlmary  point  of  discussion 
was  not  an  objection  to  the  mininnim  wage 
scale  as  such,  but  rather  the  apparently 
preferential  rate  established  for  Texas  in 
comparison  to  the  rate  set  for  Colorado, 
when  these  two  States  are  forced  to  com- 
pete In  the  same  produce  markets. 

After  this  meeting,  it  was  difflcvUt  for 
either  my  constituents  or  me  to  understand 
the  adamancy  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
as  expreesed  by  Mr.  Holleman,  In  refusing 
to  consider  Inunedlately  any  change  in  this 
obvious  inequity.  Now,  I  must  admit,  sus- 
picions cloud  my  thoughts  in  light  of  Mr. 
HoUeman's  acknowledged  association  with 
Mr.  Estes.  hU  acceptance  of  financial  aid 
from  Mr.  Eatea.  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Estes 
was  one  of  the  largest  users  of  Mexican  mi- 
gratory workers  In  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
question  that  arises  is.  of  course,  just  how 
much  Influence  did  Mr.  Estes'  association 
with  Mr.  Holleman.  and  his  cash  "assistance" 
to  Mr.  Holleman  have  in  establishing  this 
preponderately  preferential  wage  scale  for 
Texas? 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  on  this  matter  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Goldberg  has  promised  m£,  verbally,  a 
complete  and  independent  investigation 
of  this  matter,  and  I  know  this  wUl  be 
done. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  McClellan  and  his  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  look  into,  much 
more  closely,  the  association  of  Mr. 
HoUeman  and  Mr.  Estes.  And.  also, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  act  ac- 
cordingly on  my  request  for  a  reevalua- 
Uon  of  the  minimum  wages  set  for 
migratory  workers  in  Colorado,  as  cam- 
pared  to  those  set  for  Texas. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RECLAMATION  ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  June  17. 
1962,  will  mark  the  60th  anniyersary  of 
the  signing  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Act.  Just  as  President  Teddy  Roose- 
velt predicted,  the  reclamation  and 
settlement  of  the  arid  West  has  enriched 
every  portion  of  our  country.  The  im- 
poundment, storage,  and  application  of 
water  to  a  beneficial  use  has  literally 
transformed  the  17  Western  States  into 
a  flourishing  region  with  the  result  that 
the  national  economy  as  a  whole  has 
been  the  beneficiary.  But  the  task  is 
far  from  complete,  and  as  we  approach 
the  beginning  of  reclamation's  seventh 
decade  a  number  of  projects  remain. 
According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  there  are  pres- 
ently 12  authorized  projects  or  units  on 
which  advance  planning  will  be  under- 
way during  fiscal  years  196^-63.  There 
are  14  projects  pending  before  or  being 
processed  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress; and  there  are  16  potential  projects 


under  investigation  during  fiscal  years 
196:^-63. 

■  In  the  Reclamation  News.  May  issue, 
there  is  an  editorial  which  is  most  ap- 
propriate, entitled  "Reclamation  Is 
Facing  Its  Most  Crucial  Test."  In  order 
that  this  editorial  may  have  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  Ln 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxcLA.MA'noN    Is   FAcrNG    Its    Most    Crucial 
Test 

Reclamation  today  is  facing  a  most  critical 
situation — probably  the  most  crucial  and 
most  difficult  in  all  its  60-year  history. 
This  is  tragic  news  Indeed  to  all  Westerners. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand,  In  view  of  rec- 
lamation's Importance  to  the  West  and  to 
the  Nation.  The  West  In  the  past  has  al- 
ways marshaled  Its  forces  to  overcome  dif- 
ficult situations  but  It  is  more  urgent  now 
than  ever  before  that  the  West  be  united 
in  support  of  reclamation. 

This  difficult  slt'uition  la  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding or  misinterpretation  of  an 
annovmcement  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  mid-January  to  the  effect  that  by 
1980  we  will  need  "50  million  fewer  acres 
than  we  have  in  production  today."  Too 
many  people  have  erroneously  Interpreted 
that  announcement  to  mean  that  reclama- 
tion should  be  8top[>ed. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  th.it  this 
is  an  erroneous  interpretation.  Shortly 
after  the  announcement  by  Agriculture, 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico, 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  stating  that  In  his  opinion  the 
announcement  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  "being  misinterpreted  in  some 
quarters  to  mean  that  there  is  no  need  for 
further  irrigation  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  until  some  time  after  the 
year  1980."  "I  say  misinterpreted,"  Senator 
Andkrson  said,  "because  my  reading  of  the 
preliminary  report  of  your  Land  and  Water 
Policy  Committee  and  the  other  documents 
on  which  the  figure  is  based  Indicate  that 
the  irrigation  of  additional  lands  will  be 
very  important  in  making  it  possible  to 
meet  our  food  and  fiber  requirements  in 
1980  with  a  smaller  total  acreage  of  crop 
land."  Secretary  Freeman,  in  reply  stated 
that  Senator  Anderson's  interpretations  "are 
substantially  correct."  He  then  went  on  to 
point  out  in  his  letter  that  "the  acreage 
under  Irrigation  is  expected  to  increase  by 
9.4  million  acres  over  the  same  period"  (by 
1980). 

Secretary  Freeman  added  that  "The  ex- 
pected continuation  of  land  and  water  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  is  reflected  in 
the  yield  estimates  contained  In  the  pre- 
liminary report."  (The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment release  was  based  upon  the  preliminary 
report.) 

In  a  speech  at  Brawley,  Calif.,  on  March  3, 
Secretary  Freeman  made  it  clear  that  sound 
reclamation  and  Irrigation  projects  and  the 
land  adjustment  proposals  of  the  food  and 
agriculture  program  for  1960  are  compati- 
ble with  each  other.  In  that  address,  he 
stated.  "If  we  look  to  the  longtime  future, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  reclamation 
and  irrigation  must  go  forward,  that  the 
concept      fits      logically      into      the      abun- 

dance-balance-conservatlon-development  ap- 
proach." 

most  maicATED  caops  ake  not  in  surplus 
Most  of  the  farm  products  coining  from 
irrigated  land,  he  said,  "are  not  the  ones 
for  which  there  are  serious  overproduction 
problems  •  •  •.  It  Is  tinsound  to  suggest 
that  the  current  imbalances  which  exist  In 
some  crop6  could  be  corrected  by  squeezing 


off  water  resource  development  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  cotmtry." 

Thus  It  is  very  evident  that  those  who 
contend  that  reclamation  be  stopp>ed  are 
misinterpreting  the  mid-January  announce- 
ment by  the  E>epartinent  of  Agriculture.  It 
never  was  Intended  by  Agriculture  that  rec- 
lamation should  be  stopped. 

These  statements  by  Secretary  Freeman 
have  helped  materially  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. The  17-Governor  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  (see  April  issue  of  Reclamation 
New.si  has  also  proven  helpful.  But  these 
combined  efforts  have  not  offset  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  January. 

There  are  many  permanent  and  very 
wortliwhile  benefits  resulting  from  reclama- 
tion that  are  not  fully  understood  or  ap- 
precl.Tted  by  those  living  outside  the  recla- 
mation area,  particularly  by  those  living  In 
humid  regions.  They  do  not — they  cannot 
understand  or  appreciate  what  reclama- 
tion really  means.  Actually,  every  com- 
munity in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States — the  arid  and  semlarld  West — has  a 
deep  and   vital  Interest   In  reclamation. 

reclamation  repays 

Reclamation  Is  one  of  the  few  Federal  pro- 
grams which  repays  Its  cost.  It  pays  through 
the  repayments  by  water  users  and  power 
users,  and  these  users  have  a  remarkably 
fine  record  of  repayment.  The  water  users 
on  Federal  reclamation  projects  are  consid- 
erably less  than  1  percent  delinquent  in 
payments  due  the  Federal  Government.  Fur- 
thermore, it  pays  through  increased  income 
taxes,  and  these  taxes  are  created  out  of 
wealth  that  would  not  exist  if  It  were  not  for 
the  reclamation  projects.  On  a  number  of 
projects.  Income  taxes  alone  over  a  few  years' 
time  have  exceeded  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

Reclamation  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fine  American  communlUea,  with 
their  beautiful  homes  and  chiu-ches  and 
prosperous  business  centers,  scattered 
throughout  every  State  In  the  West.  Prac- 
tically every  major  population  or  Industrial 
center  west  of  the  98th  meridian,  except 
those  along  the  west  coast,  has  as  its  founda- 
tion an  irrigation  or  reclamation  project.  As 
the  Governors'  letter  pointed  out,  "When 
reclamation  projects  are  constructed,  homes 
are  built  and  thriving  communities  are  soon 
established.  First  there  are  villages  and 
tticn  cities,  which  soon  become  highway  and 
railroad  junctions.  Thus,  metropolitan  areas 
are  developed,  markets  are  created,  and  the 
tr.uisportation.  water  and  human  resources 
which  are  needed  to  develop  the  timber, 
mineral,  recreational  and  other  resources  of 
the  region  are  provided."  When  these  com- 
munities are  thus  established,  small  Indus- 
tries move  In,  and  thus  we  have  dispersal 
of  industry,  which  is  vitally  Important  from 
a  national  welfare  standpoint. 

reclamation    improves    OLTl    DIET 

Another  contribution  from  reclamation 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  Is  the  Im- 
proved diet  of  the  American  people.  We 
must  give  almost  entire  credit  to  western 
irrigation  and  reclamation  for  the  fact  tiiat 
we  have  an  abundance  of  green  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits,  not  only  during  the  sum- 
mrr.  but  throughout  the  entire  year.  We  are 
very  much  inclined  to  take  all  of  these  things 
for  granted  Pew  people  realize  that  the 
Irrigated  West  provides  84  percent  of  the 
Nation  s  supply  of  broccoli,  63  percent  of  our 
asparagus,  82  percent  of  our  cantaloup,  60 
percent  of  our  celery,  79  percent  of  our  car- 
rots. 93  percent  of  our  lettuce,  and,  accord- 
ing to  information  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  practically  all  of  our 
olives,  dates,  figs,  nectarines,  and  lemons. 
Without  western  irrigation,  the  diet  of  the 
American  people  would  be  vastly  different 
and  much  less  wholesome  than  it  is  today. 
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Reclamation  today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, needs  the  united  support  of  the  entire 
West.  The  total  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  487,  but  only  89  Mem- 
bers come  from  the  17  Western  States,  and 
the  sad  truth  is  that  all  western  Members 
have  not  always  supported  reclamation. 
The  17  western  Governors  exemplified  a 
true  spirit  of  unity  in  behalf  of  the  West 
when  they  all  joined  in  signing  the  letter 
to  President  Kennedy  endorsing  reclama- 
tion. It  would  be  most  appropriate  for  us 
all  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Gover- 
nors and  give  our  united  support  to  a  pro- 
gram which  means  so  much  to  the  future 
growth,  development,  and  prosperity  of  the 
West.  We  hope  that  the  unity  evidenced  by 
the  Governors'  letter  will  be  reflected  by  a 
solid  nonpartisan  western  front  in  Congress. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  West  to  be  united. 
In   union  there  is  strength. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  authorization  bill 
is  currently  pending  before  the  other 
body.  Consideration  of  this  important 
project  is  imminent  and,  of  course,  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  approved.  The 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  has  the 
full  and  complete  support  of  the  Colo- 
rado delegation  and  is  staunchly  favored 
by  the  people  of  my  State. 

This  project  received  favorable  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  during  the  83d, 
84th,  and  85th  Congresses,  and  repre- 
sents a  diversion  of  approximately  2  per- 
cent of  Colorado's  share  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  apportioned  to  the 
Upper  Basin  States.  U.'^es  to  be  made  in 
addition  to  suplemental  irrigation  in- 
clude water  for  municipal  and  domestic 
requirements  for  the  cities  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado  Springs.  La  Junta,  Las  Animas, 
and  other  cities  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Moreover,  additional  features  of  the  Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas are  represented  by 
power,  flood  control,  sediment  and  pollu- 
tion control,  fish  and  wildlife  values  as 
well  as  recreation.  All  of  these  features 
will  prove  beneficial  to  my  State  and 
will  improve  the  economy,  not  only  of 
Colorado,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Keating,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Councilmen  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Denver,  recently  wrote  to 
me,  transmitting  the  unanimously 
adopted  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project.  Knowing 
that  action  by  the  board  is  of  in- 
terest to  all  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May   11.   1962. 
Hon    Gordon  Allott, 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ih.iTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Tlie  Denver  Board 
of  Councilmen  recognizing  the  Importance 
to  Colorado  for  the  development  of  strong 
and  healthy  municipalities,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  motion  at  its  meeting 
of  May  7,   1962: 

"The  Board  of  Councilmen  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver  In  recognition  of  the  Im- 
p  jrtance  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  River  Diversion 
project— urges  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  Cblorado,  to  exert 
their  fullest  energies  to  assure  the  passing 


of  this  legislation  during  the  current  ses- 
sion." 

Sven  though  the  city  of  Denver  receives 
no  direct  benefits  from  this  project,  the  city 
does,  indirectly,  benefit  by  virtue  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  municipalities  affected  by 
this  project. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Keating, 
President,  Board  of  Councilmen. 


FINANCIAL  PLIGHT  OF  THE 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  darker  spots  in  our  Nation's  economy 
continues  to  be  the  financial  plight  of 
our  commercial  airlines.  Last  year  the 
11  major  systems  lost  a  total  of  $30  mil- 
lion. Certainly  this  plight  is  of  concern 
to  every  American  and  it  poses  problems 
for  many  segments  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
try. Much  of  the  problem  can  be  traced 
to  the  ruinous  competition  now  present 
on  certain  routes.  The  CAB  presently 
has  merger  proposals  before  it,  which 
certainly  merit  their  most  careful  con- 
sideration as  possibly  offering  a  way  out 
of  the  financial  woods  for  the  companies 
concerned — without  harming  the  public 
interest  in  the  matter. 

An  editorial  in  the  American  Metal 
Market  for  Monday,  May  21,  1962,  spot- 
lights these  issues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Airlines'  Plight 
The  financial  plight  of  the  Nation's  major 
airlines  poses  for  all  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can industry,  including  the  highly  competi- 
tive metalworklng  firms,  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  some  rather  weighty  and 
knotty  problems. 

For  these  financial  difficulties  might 
readily  endanger  the  airline  system  as  an 
Important  and  vital  adjunct  of  business, 
which  has  come  to  depend  so  heavily  on 
its  convenience  and  speed,  as  well  as  en- 
dangering the  airlines'  ability  to  perform 
efficiently  as  part  of  national  defense.  The 
value  of  the  airlines  In  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness and  national  defense  is  best  attested 
to  by  enthusiastic  support  by  many  nations 
of  their  national  air  carrier  systems. 

Malcolm  A.  Maclntyre.  president  of  East- 
ern Air  Lines,  recently  warned  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  examiners,  hearing  Eastern's 
plea  for  a  merger  with  the  American  Airlines 
system,  that  if  the  Industry's  losses  continue 
to  mount  at  the  present  rate,  the  airlines 
might  readily  lose  public  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  fly  safely.  Last  year,  the  11  major 
systems  lost  a  total  of  $30  million. 

Bankruptcy  for  all  or  some  of  the  lines, 
of  course,  would  be  a  shattering  blow  for 
all  those  segments  of  industry  which  must 
depend  on  attracting  investors'  dollars  to 
finance  their  expansion  and  modernization 
programs.  This  has  been  one  of  the  basic 
steel  Industry's  most  difficult  problems  since 
World  War  II  days,  because  of  the  low  selling 
prices  of  common  stocks  in  relation  to  the 
replacement  costs  of  the  investments  they 
represent.  Issuing  of  more  common  stock 
merely  serves  to  watsr  down  the  equity  of 
existing  Investments. 

Mr.  Maclntyre  cited  the  example  of  the 
bankruptcy-ridden  New  Haven  Railroad  to 
support  his  contentions  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting the  airlines.  The  New  Haven,  in 
serious  difficulties,  lost  another  $19,600,000 
in  1961,  its  customers  losing  even  more  con- 
fidence in  Its  ability  to  perform.    So  conse- 


quently it  continues  to  lose  money  In  even 
greater  amounta. 

Much  of  the  airlines'  troubles,  of  course, 
spring  from  their  over-enthusiastic  entry 
into  the  jet  air  age.  Coming  at  $5  million  to 
$6  million  each,  the  airlines  invested  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  fleets 
The  smaller  airlines  were  forced  Into  com- 
parable huge  investments  to  remain  comi>eti- 
tlve.  The  rub  was  that  the  necessary  In- 
crease in  traffic  to  support  the  sharply  in- 
creased air  service  simply  wasn't  there,  for 
the  125-seat.  600-mlle8-per-hour  jet  airliner 
can  do  four  times  the  work  of  the  smaller 
piston -englned  aircraft.  Another  problem  Is 
how  to  dispose  profitably  of  this  displaced 
fleet  which  have  many  potential  years  of 
useful  life. 

The  airlines'  plight  is  something  that  con- 
cerns every  American,  for  it  involves  the 
country's  financial  stability.  Certainly  some 
governmental  action  is  called  for,  possibly 
approving  the  requested  mergers  of  the 
various  lines  Into  fewer  but  larger  and 
stronger  systems  which  could  eliminate  some 
ruinous  competition  or  certain  routes,  might 
provide  much  greater  economies  in  schedul- 
ing, or  might  work  out  other  operating  econ- 
omies. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  mem- 
bers must  make  some  rather  difficult  and 
far-reaching  decisions. 


PROPOSED  WITHHOLDINO  OF 
TAXES  ON  DIVIDENDS  AND  IN- 
TEREST 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  mail  all  of  us 
are  receiving  in  opjaosition  to  the  Treas- 
ury's proEKjsal  to  withhold  the  tax  on 
interest  and  dividends,  I  have  been  seek- 
ing for  a  practical  and  effective 
alternative. 

Today,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  spelling  out  a  pro- 
gram which  I  think  can  be  put  into 
effect  by  regulation  without  requiring 
additional  legislation,  which  I  believe 
will  accomplish  almost  as  much  as  the 
withholding  provision  at  infinitely  less 
cost.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
PKJsed  alternative  to  every  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  In  the 
Record  as  part  of  this  statement,  in 
order  that  my  collea,gues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  its  value. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  24.  1962 

Hon.  Stanley  S.  Subret. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Surrey:  When  you  and  I  were 
visiting  in  my  office  last  week,  I  told  you  I 
was  working  on  an  Idea  which  I  thought 
could  provide  a  practical  alternative  to  with- 
holding on  dividends  and  Interest.  I  have 
worked  this  out  now  to  the  point  where  I 
would  like  to  pass  it  on  to  you  as  well  as 
to  other  members  of  the  committee,  so  that 
you  can  be  thinking  about  it  In  the  un- 
expected lnt€rim  that  has  developed  in  the 
committee's  activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  taxpayers  who  are 
now  falling  to  report  their  Interest  and  div- 
idend income  will  fall  Into  three  classes 
(1)  those  who  fall  to  rejxjrt  out  of  sheer 
Ignorance;  (2)  those  who  forget  certain  types 
of  dividend  or  interest  Income  that  should 
be  reported,  largely  because  it  Is  merely 
accumulating  in  a  bookkeeping  system  some- 
where and  they  do  not  receive  It  In  cash:  and 
(3 J     those    who    knowingly   fall    to    include 
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such  Income  In  their  reports.    I  have  a  feel-     on  your  Income  tax  return.    Fch-  each  of  the         IV.  Did  you  receive  any  Interest  or  dlvl- 
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Buch  Income  In  their  reporta.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  a  substantial  part.  U  not  the  largest 
share  of  the  fallxires,  fall  In  the  first  two 
clasaes. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  a  simple  checklist 
be  included  with  every  income  tax  form  on 
which  by  checking  the  proper  square,  the 
taxpayer  would  in  effect  be  required  under 
penalty  of  perjury  to  make  a  complete  check 
of  his  interest  and  dividend  Income.  This 
list  would  serve  as  a  reminder  for  those  who 
are  forgetful,  and  might  be  a  psychological 
deterrent  to  those  who  are  Inclined  toward 
evasion.  Certainly,  the  cost  of  supplying  this 
form  and  the  amount  of  effort  required  to 
fill  it  out  would  be  infinitely  less  than  the 
cost  and  other  problems  created  by  the 
proposed  withholding  program. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  three  ex- 
hlblt«.  Exhibit  A  llst«  my  understanding  of 
the  types  of  Interest  and  dlvUlend  which 
would  and  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
withholding  provUlon  of  HR.  )0«50.  Z%- 
hibit  B  U  •  rough  sample  of  th«  t)rp«  of  fonn 
About  which  I  have  b««n  talking,  Exhibit 
C  l«  •  list  of  Ave  r;th«r  approftch«i  to  th« 
luj  opening  pftrsgroph 

Another  poMlbl«  alternative  would  be  to 
require  (he  (Axpsyer,  Ineteod  of  cheeking 
the  "fee"  box  where  It  applies,  to  state  the 
•ctusi  figure  reporting  his  dividend  or  in- 
terest Income  in  that  particular  category. 

I  realize  that  this  is  another  approach  to 
voluntary  cooperation,  I  think  It  has  the 
value  of  being  both  educational,  and  to 
coin  a  phrase,  "collectlonal."  Used  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  ADP  process.  I  believe  it 
has  great  merit. 

I  know  you  and  your  staff  will  study  it 
carefully  and  I  will  be  grateful  for  your 
comments. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett. 


Exhibit  A 

The  Treasury  Department  has  enumerated 
the  following  types  of  Interest  and  dividend 
paj-ments  which  must  be  reported  by  the  re- 
cipients as  income.  (See  pp.  148  and  149,  pt. 
1,  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  H.H.  10650.) 

Cash  distributions  to  stockholders  by  do- 
mestic corporations. 

Cash  Interest  paid  on  Government  secu- 
rities. 

Interest  paid  on  corporation  bonds  and 
notes. 

Interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
(whether   paid    in   cash    or   credited). 

Interest  on  savings  shares  (whether  paid 
in  cash  or  credited) . 

Interest  paid  on  holdings  of  foreign 
bonds.' 

Interest  on  farm  mortgages  paid  to  non- 
farm  individuals.' 

Interest  paid  on  nonfarm  mortgages.' 

Interest  paid  to  unincorporated  brokers 
and  dealers.' 

Interest  paid  to  unincorporated  consumer 
credit  companies. ' 

Interest  paid  on  life  Insurance  dividends 
left  to  accumulate.' 

Interest  paid  to  retail  auto  dealers.' 


Exhibit  B 
Sample  Statement  of  Dividend  and  Interest 
Income 
All  of  the  dividend  and  interest  income 
which  you  receive,  whether  in  cash  or 
credited  to  your  account,  or  to  which  you 
otherwise  become  entitled,  must  be  reported 


'  Would  not  be  subject  to  withholding  un- 
der the  provisions  of  H.R.   10650. 

■  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10650,  this 
would  be  subject  to  withholding;  however, 
the  Treasury  has  suggested  that  this  par- 
ticular form  of  ihterest  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding. 


on  your  Income  tax  return.    Fot-  each  of  the  TV.  Did  you  receive  any  interest  or  dlvl- 

tjrpes  of  interest  or  dividend  Income  listed  dend   Income — In   cash   or   credited   to   your 

below,  check  "yes"  If  you  received  such  in-  account  or  to  which  you  othPTWise  became 

come  and  reported  all  of  it,  or  check  "no"  entitled?     If  so.  did  you  report  it?     Below. 

If    you   did    not   receive    Income   from    that  check  "yes"  if  you  received  interest  or  dlvl- 

source.     One   square   must   be    checked    for  dends  from   a  particular  source  and   if  you 

each  category  listed  below.  reported  It;    check  "no"  if  you  did  not  re- 

1.  Cash    dividends    received    on    stock    in  eel ve  income  from  that  source, 
corporations.     Yes  D     No  [;:  v    Everyone  who  receives  dividends  or  in- 

2.  Dividends    received    directly    from    mu-  terest    whether    In    cash    or    credited    to    an 
tual    funds:  account  or  to  which  they  otherwise  become 

(a)  cash  dividends  received  directly  from  entitled  must  report  them  as  Income.  Have 
mutual  funds.     Yes  D     No  □  you   reported   all   of   your  dividend   and    In- 

(b)  Dividends  received  from  mutual  funds  terest  Income?  If  you  received  and  re- 
left    to   accumulate.     Yes  C     No  D  ported  Income  from  any  of  the  sources  listed 

3.  Interest  received  on  Oovernment  securl-  belnw,   check  "yes";    If  you   did    not   receive 

***"■  income  from  a  particular  source  check  "no." 

(a)  Cash  intere.t  received  on  Oovernment  

securities.    Including    series    H,    O.    and    K  ^ 

(b)  Interest    received    on    redemption    «f  ^^°  '^^  YUGOSLAVIA 

•erles  f.   F,   and    J   savings   bonds     Yes  J  Mr  CAPEJIART,    Mr  Prc.ilfJrnt,  I  rl.no 

Wo  n  to   read   to   thr   Scnntr   two   hraflllnf« 

4^  Interest  rerrtvM  on  corpc/ratlon  bonds  u)i)rh  appr-orcd  on  artlrlrs,  out-   undrr 

'  *   i',^«.t  r*JJiv^";«l   «.vin..  .*   i.,,.«  u""t»MT,  ou  jmiic  A27  Of  tlwr  'IliurwlHy, 

0,  iniercet   receivea   on    •nvings   or    iirno  ,,       _.      ....         .  ,.      ,,,     .  ,      .       ,.    ' 

depostu  in  ratnm*rru\  bi.r.l.i.  ^uy  24,  cdltkm  of  the  WsidhimUm  I'o*t, 

(»»  Inurcst   re/:«iv«d    air«ttiy    m    cu«h  H'adlim*  No.  1 ,  "Vu«o>»Iav»  Accept  Did 

Yes  .  I    Wo     ,  To  VlMt  US  8  K  " 

(bi  Int^reet  credited     Ye§  '  ]    Ko  n  Hrafllitu?    No.    2:    "Ra^la    May    Buy 

6.  Interest    or   dividends    received   on    d«*-  Vu!.;ohIav  Ships." 

posits  or  accounts  in  mutual  savings  banks  j  ask  unanimou.';  corwrit,  Mr,  Pre«I- 

savlngs  and  loan  as«x-latlor:«   credit  unloris  ^^.„t    ^^^t  ^^e  toxt.s  of  both  articles  be 

*'?a.   Interest    received    directly.    In    cash  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Yes  LI    No  c  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

(b)  Interest   credited.    Yes  i:    No  H  ^''^''^  ordered  to  be  printc'J  in  the  Record, 

7.  Interest  received  on  mortgages.     Yes  "  as  follows: 

No     '  Yigoslavs  Accept  Bid  To  Visit  U  S.S.R. 

8.  Other  dividends  or  Interest  received  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  May  23 -A  12-mem- 
(for  example,  Interest  received  on  holdings  ^cr  Yugoslav  parliamentary  delegation  will 
of  foreign  bonds.  Interest  rece'ved  on  life  ^,^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  J^^  invitation  of 
insurance     dividends     left     to     accumulate.  ^,  supreme  Soviet,  it  was  announced  here 

S     ^'f.      ^     ^°^  today. 

r^t^    'C   \,'"i y'Vv7 ',1 .  The  visit  in  the  .second  half  of  the  month 

I    hereby    dec  are    under    the    penalty    of  ^^    ^,„„^^^^    ^^    ^              ^,j 

perjury    that    this    ..ta  emcnt    has    been    ex-  .^..^^.^  relations  between  Joslp  Tito's  Yugo- 

amlned  by  me  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowl-  slavla  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

edge  and  belief  is  true,  correct,  and  complete.  -™,„   ,i„i„  „.i        ~.ii    i,      v.      .   ^    ..      r^ 

=■                                     •               ■                  f  The  delegation    will    be    headed    by    Petar 

D."ite StamboUc,    Speaker    of    Parli:.mf>i,t,    and    a 

Signature member  of   the  Yugoslav   Communist  Party 

Signature Politburo. 

,T*  ♦>,.     .         I   .    .       »          ,      .         ^     V.  Du.'-lng  his  tour  la.st  week  of  ncl-^hbori;^? 

ni    M      t           i  K      ?      h' h^'^'h  ?i.^l      K^  '"".  Bulgaria.    Niklta    Khrushchev     spnke     more 

agent)     It  must  be  signed  by  both  husband  j^j^^jy    ^^    ^^^    Yu  oslav    regime    than    anv 

andv-ire.)  soviet  le;;dcr  has  done  for  vears. 


Exhibit  C 
There  arc  a  variety  of  ways  In  which  the 
question  on  a  statement  of  dividend  and 
Interest  income  might  be  phrased  effectively 
The  following  examples  could  each  be  used 
instead  of  the  one  on  exhibit  B: 

I.  Have  you  reported  all  of  the  dividend 
or  interest  Income  which  you  received  In 
cash  or  which  was  credited  to  your  account 
or  to  which  you  otherwise  became  entitled 
from  any  of  the  sources  listed  below?  Check 
"yes"  if  yu  received  and  re;:crted  such  In- 
come in  this  return;  check  "no"  if  you  did 
not  receive  any  dividend  or  Interest  income 
from  a  particular  source. 

II.  You  must  report  all  of  the  dividend 
and  interest  Income  which  you  receive  in 
cash  or  which  is  credited  to  your  account 
or  to  which  you  otherwise  became  entitled. 
If  you  received  and  reported  dividend  or  In- 
terest Income  from  any  of  the  sources  listed 
below,  check  "yes";  if  you  did  not  receive 
any  Income  from  a  particular  source,  check 
"no." 

III.  All  of  the  dividend  and  Interest  In- 
come which  you  receive  In  cash  or  which  Is 
credited  to  your  account  or  to  which  you 
otherwise  became  entitled  must  be  reported. 
Sources  from  which  you  may  have  received 
such  income  are  listed  below.  Check  "yes" 
If  you  received  and  reported  such  Income; 
check  "no"  If  you  did  not  receive  any  in- 
come from  that  source. 


Russia  May  But  Ytco  lav  Ship.3 
London.    May    23.— Rursla    is    ncgotiafng 
to  buy  Yugoslav  ships.  includ;ng  large  tan)?- 
ers   and   freighters,    a   Soviet   Foreign    Trade 
Ministry  Fpokesman  said  in  Moscow  t^iday. 

The  spokesman,  quoted  by  the  Soviet  new? 
agency  Tas.";,  said  the  talks  arc  br'ing  held  in 
Moscow  under  the  long-term  trade  r.grc?- 
ment  for  1961  65  between  the  two  countries 
which  envisages  an  increase  of  more  than  3J 
percent  in  1962  compared  with  Inst  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then.  Mr.  Pie  i- 
dent,  I  call  to  S?nators'  attenti'^n  th"> 
fact  that  from  1946  through  IL'61.  our 
taxpayer.s  pave  to  Yutro  lavia  a  total  of 
$2  800,000,000  in  economic  and  military 
a.ssi.stance. 

The  foreisn  aid  bill  which  is  before 
thi.s  Senate  at  this  very  moment  au- 
thorizes $10  million  of  development  loan 
funds  to  Yugoslavia. 

What  have  we  done?  What  are  we 
doing? 

When  will  we  learn  better? 


I 


who  could  not  be  present  today,  has 
asked  me  to  read  Into  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  he  has  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  response 
to  a  letter  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  I  cosipned  and  sent  to  the 
President  some  time  ago  In  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  assisting  Brazil  in  de- 
veloping Brazil's  oil  shale  deposit. 

I   am   pleased   to   accommodate    the 
Senator  from  Colorado  by  reading  the 
Pre.sldent's  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point.     It  waa  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado— and  I  share  the  view- 
that  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United    States   should    not    be    merely 
printed   In  the  Ricord   but   should  be 
honored  by  being  read  into  the  Rkcord 
TJie  letter  was  recfived  May  24,  1962: 
Tirr  WMjrr  Jlofr.r, 
WaihlngtofiDC    Miii/1''(   lUr,' 
Mnn    Jonn  A    C'*s«/;i » , 
t'.M.  Hrnttt 

Dka*  MrMATOR  Cunrnm  l  (ipi/n- uir  tl,*- 
<'/inm*nu  <MUlnUtti<X  Ifi  th*  \tUfr  of  Mi»rch 
'M  fYjslgned  by  you  nnd  HtnHUn  UiUMt.  in 
whUh  you  Ifuli'.iit*  y</ur  fcuptK,rt  of  \J h  con- 
sideration lit  a  Irjun  to  Prtrohriin  f'/r  the  pur- 
pose  of  developInK  Brsztl's  oil  kHsI*  d^vwlt*- 
in  the  event  Petrobras  fchould  apply  ior  such 
!i  loan. 

We  are  Interebted  in  assisung  Brazil  to 
develop  its  vast  natural  resourcfB  It  would 
contribute  to  the  st^lutlon  of  one  of  Brazil's 
most  serious  economic  problems  by  provid- 
ing an  internal  source  of  liquid  fuels. 

We  have  Informed  the  Government  of 
Brazil  and  officials  of  Petrobra*  that  we  are 
prepared  to  give  careful  consideration  to  an 
application  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for 
a  loan  to  Petrobras  to  finance  a  plant  to 
demonstrate  that  production  of  oil  from 
Brazilian  shale  on  a  commercial  basis  l.s 
feafiible.  We  have  also  indicated  that,  if  the 
initial  phase  of  production  proved  ruccessful, 
we  would  consider  further  financing  for  a 
commercial  operation. 

As  j,-ou  point  out  in  your  letter.  Am- 
bassador Gordon  has  stated  publicly  that 
on  request  from  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  dollar  loan  to  Petrobras, 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  prototype 
production  unit.  Recent  conversations  with 
high  officials  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
indicate  that  an  application  may  be  forth- 
coming. I  want  to  assure  you  that  any 
.such  request  will  be  handled  expeditiously 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll]  and 
myself,  I  thank  the  President  for  his 
reply  and  to  commend  him  for  the  very 
wise  foreign  policy  represented  by  the 
letter.  The  letter  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gi-am.  In  my  judgmeiit.  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  I  did  when  we 
suggested  that  the  U.S.  Government 
stand  by  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  oil  shale  was  in  keeping  with 
what  I  considered  to  be  our  obligation 
under  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OIL  SHALE 
DEPOSITS  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado   IMr.  C.'\rroi.lJ, 


SERVINO    OP    ALCOHOLIC     BEVER- 
AGES  ON   THE   SENATE   SIDE   OF 
THE   CAPITOL  AND  IN   THE   SEN- 
ATE OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
Mr.    MORSE.     I    shall    be    very   brief 

in   my  comments   on  my   next  subject. 


The    Washington    Post    contained    the 
following  short  article: 

Senators  Fokcet  Dkt  Resohttion 

Tlie  Senate  Rules  Committee  found  a  nice 
quiet  pigeonhole  yesterday  for  Senator 
Watne  Morse's  resolution  barring  the  serv- 
ing of  hard  liquor  in  the  public  rooms  of 
the  Senate  Capitol  wing  and  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

A  committee  aid  said  seven  memix:rs  were 
present  at  tlie  closed  session  wlilch  post- 
poned Indefinitely  consideration  of  the  Ore- 
gon Democrat's  suggestion.  There  was  no 
dl.«i.=cnt.  the  .?id  said. 

Mr.  President,  for  me  to  say  that  I  re- 
gret that  action  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adminlfitration.  If  that 
wax  the  action  of  the  committee,  would 
be  a  great  underfltfttement.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Rul«i  CfTmmlttec  took 
the  ftctum  rtrported  in  the  WaihlnBton 
Po*t,  m  tJie  •rtlcks  which  I  have  jiMt 
reftd,  b<*cau«e  I  huve  not  received  any 
notmcatkm  from  tlie  committee  of  uny 
powltton  It  \\M*  tftken  on  my  re*olutU;n. 
For  me  to  Miy  th*t  ttie  fiction  of  the 
Ruk«  Committee,  if  thi«  wm  the  action 
of  the  committee.  Is  inconsiderate,  is  also 
to  put  it  mildly.  I  had  sought  to  h«ve 
this  matter  handled  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  procedures  of  our  legislative 
proces.ses.  It  had  not  been  my  under- 
standins  that  when  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  good  faith  presents  to  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  seeks  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  that 
resojution  would  not  even  be  given  the 
con.'^ideration  of  a  hearing  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  want  tlie  Record  to  show  that  the 
committee  never  pave  me  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  it  for  a  hearing  on  my 
re.<;olution.  I  shall  continue  to  hope 
that  the  committee  will  reconsider  its 
action,  if  the  committee  has  taken  such 
action, 

I  wish  to  do  everything  I  can  to  co- 
opei-ate  with  the  committee  to  that  end. 
The  Record  should  show,  and  I  wish 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand, that  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon was  never  more  in  earnest  about  any 
piece  of  legislation  or  any  resolution  that 
he  has  ever  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

My  resolution  seeks  to  end  an  oflQcial 
policy  of  the  Senate,  which  the  Senate 
has  adopted  in  my  judgment  and  can- 
not deny  that  it  has  adopted,  when  it 
opened  the  new  conference  and  recep- 
tion hall  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  set  up  two  bars  and  proceeded 
to  serve  hard  liquor  at  an  official  Senate 
function. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  do 
not  belong  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  Office  Buildings  of  the 
Senate  belong  to  this  country.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  and  that 
is  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  agree  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  is- 
sue. I  intend  to  take  the  issue  to  the 
people  of  this  country  by  using  e\'ery 
means  I  can. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  put  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  a  position  where 
I  have  to  use  every  parliamentary  right 
at  my  command  to  focus  ofRcial  atten- 
tion on  my  resolution.  I  serve  notice  on 


the  leadership  of  the  Senate  tonight  that 
I  intend  to  do  so.  I  also  serve  notice  on 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  that  I  have 
but  one  desire,  and  that  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  in  a 
proper  legislative  consideration  of  my 
resolution. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does 
not  take  anything  lying  down,  including 
the  pIgeonhoUng  of  a  resolution  which 
I  submitted  in  good  faith  and  which  w  as 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  in  regard  to  which 
I  have  every  right  to  have  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  have  every  right 
to  have  Uiat  resolution  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  cither  with  an  adverse  re- 
port or  a  favorable  report  or  no  report 
at  all 

On  tills  fiueslion  I  am  battlinit  lor  thr- 
lnterft»U  and  desires  of  •  majfTTlty  of  the 
American  people,  1  serve  notice  here 
und  rwm  that  we  will  find  out  in  thl» 
wesnion  of  Omuruut  whether  we  will  get 
actum  on  a  i  esoJution  which  involves  one 
of  the  great  moral  issues  facing  tlie 
country,  the  issue  of  aJcoholum,  with 
respect  to  which  tlie  Senate  has  put  itself 
on  record  by  its  action  of  encouraging 
at  an  official  function  or  functions  of  the 
Senate  the  drinking  of  hard  liquor, 
thereby  setting  what  I  corisider  to  be 
a  shocking  example  in  regard  to  this 
whole  problem  of  alcoholism. 

All  I  have  asked  for  is  consideration  of 
the  resolution  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
However,  when  I  have  information  such 
as  I  have  in  my  hand,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  suffering  from  alcoholism,  I 
say  it  is  a  pretty  shocking  thing  that  the 
Senate,  at  an  official  Senate  function  as 
a  matter  of  official  Senate  policy  would 
provide  for  tlie  serving  of  hard  hquor  in 
the  public  rooms  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings. 

If  I  am  correctly  infonned,  I  under- 
stand Uiat  such  is  not  the  policy  on  the 
House  side.  I  commend  the  House. 
This  is  a  legitimate  issue  involving  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  The  American 
people  who  own  this  building  and  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings,  are  entitled  to 
have  decided  the  policy  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
beis  of  the  Senate  want  to  endorse,  by 
way  of  a  public  vote,  a  policy  of  serving 
hard  hquor  at  official  functions  of  tlie 
Senate  in  the  public  rooms  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  in  the  office 
buildings  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  unpleasant  about 
it.  However,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  not  going  to  side- 
track the  convictions  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  what  he  consideis 
to  be  a  great  moral  issue,  without  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  doing  every- 
thing he  can  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
who,  I  am  satisfied,  are  on  his  side  on 
this  issue  in  having  their  rights  pro- 
tected here  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  made  very  clear  that  drinking 
on  the  part  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  his  private  business.  I  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  seek  to  interfere 
in  the  private  life  of  any  Member  of  tlie 
Senate.  I  have  always  made  It  clear  that 
in  my  judgment  there  are  those  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
policy  of  serving  hard  liquor  at  Senate 
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functions  in  the  public  rooms  on  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
Senate  OfDce  Buildings.  I  have  made 
clear  that  there  are  some  of  ;u  who  be- 
Ueve  that  this  is  a  horrendous  example 
to  be  setting  for  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. Each  day  literally  thousands  of 
high  school  and  college  students,  who 
represent  the  greatest  wealth  we  have, 
come  through  the  corridors  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  corridors  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  have  them  visiting  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
and  receiving  information  that  at  official 
Senate  functions  and  parties  in  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
hard  liquor  is  served. 

I  know  that  when  one  takes  the  posi- 
tion I  take,  he  must  expect  to  receive  a 
good  many  criticisms,  and  to  be  accused 
of  being  a  prude  or  a  bluenose  or  one 
who  wants  to  regulate  the  lives  of  others. 
I  have  no  desire  to  regiilate  the  lives  of 
others.  I  have  said  before,  and  repeat 
tonight,  that  if  Senators  want  to  give  a 
party  at  which  booze  is  served,  they 
should  go  downtown  and  rent  a  reception 
room  at  a  hotel. 

But  I  have  said  also,  and  repeat  to- 
night, that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
have  a  right  to  a  voice  on  this  subject. 
They  will  have  no  voice  in  it  unless  the 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  are 
counted  on  the  question  whether  they 
wish  to  endorse  a  policy  of  serving  hard 
bquor  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  Commdttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, in  which  I  have  respectfully 
asked  whether  the  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  is  accurate,  and  in 
which  I  have  said  that  if  it  is  accurate, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  committee  at 
least  reconsider  its  action  long  enough 
to  accord  me  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
support  of  my  resolution,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  committee 
a  list  of  witnesses  from  across  America 
who,  my  correspondence  shows,  are  de- 
sirous of  coming  to  Washington  to  testify 
concerning  this  question. 

Representatives  of  various  church  or- 
ganizations, of  various  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  of  various  business  organiza- 
tions are  entitled  to  an  opportxmity  to 
be  heard  on  this  issue.  They  want  to 
come  and  testify  on  the  issue  because 
in  my  judgment,  they  recognize  that  it  is 
a  much  more  serious  issue  than  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  apparently  realize.  The 
representatives  of  these  organizations 
recognize  that  the  people  of  the  country 
have  the  right  to  be  heard,  the  right  to 
petition,  and  the  right  to  testify  before 
their  Government  with  respect  to  a 
policy  which  involves  an  issue  of  such 
vital  concern  to  so  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple as  is  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  cannot  be 
laughed  off;  it  cannot  be  minimized.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  problem  which  deals 
with  the  social  fabric,  and  the  policies  of 
the  American  people  in  relation  to  the 
social  fabric  of  the  Nation. 


I  shall  await  the  reply  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  my 
letter.  If,  as  a  Member  of  this  bc<ly  who 
has  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
in  his  many  years  of  service  his  complete 
parliamentary  fairness  to  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  cannot  obtain 
a  hearing  on  my  resolution,  if  I  cannot 
bring  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  the  witnesses  who  wi.sh 
to  testify  on  the  resolution,  I  shall  use 
every  parliamentary  right  at  my  com- 
mand from  now  until  Congress  adjourns, 
no  matter  when  that  is,  even  if  it  is  not 
until  Christmastime,  to  focus  attention 
on  the  great  moral  issue  that  has  been 
raised  by  my  resolution. 

If  anyone  thought  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  treating  his  resolution 
in  a  light  vein  when  he  submitted  it,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  mistaken,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  concerned,  the  policy  which  the  Senate 
is  following  in  serving  hard  liquor  in  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
cannot  be  justified  in  the  public  interest. 

The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have  the 
practice  stopped,  and  I  shall  use  every 
power  at  my  command  to  try  to  stop  it. 
If  I  fail,  it  will  not  be  because  I  did 
not  try.  ' 

RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  10:30 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  May  28,  1962.  at 
10:30  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  25,  1962: 
Envoy 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Bulgaria. 

Department  of  State 

Lucius  D,  Battle,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Seymour  M.  Peyser,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Development 
Financing,  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

tJ.S.  Attorneys 

Louis  C.  LaCour.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ben  Hardeman,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Roland  S.  Mosher,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Edward  Hussey,  Jr.,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Army 

The    following-named    officer,    under    the 

provisions   of   title    10,    United   States   Code, 

section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  subsection    (a)    of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  the  rank  indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ.     Oen.     Theodore     William     Parker. 
O18360,  Army  of  the  United  States   (briga- 
dier general,  VS.  Army). 

1  The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

Lt  Gen.  John  Honeycutt  Hinrichs, 
017174,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

2  The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
ImjKirtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  the  rank  Indicated: 

MaJ.  Gen.  August  Schomburg,  018422, 
U.S.  Army. 
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Monday,  May  28,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Meir  Felman,  Judea  Center  Syn- 
agogue. Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God.  we  lift  our  hearts  in 
praise  and  gratitude  for  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  America;  for  freedom  of 
altar,  home,  and  school;  for  patriot 
souls,  heroes  of  the  spirit,  loyal  to  Thy 
livin.£;  word,  who  offered  full  measure  of 
selfless  devotion  that  this  precious  legacy 
might  be  preserved  to  us  and  to  our 
children. 

As  we  enjoy  the  rewards  earned  by  the 
labors  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  may  we 
fully  comprehend  that  the  tasks  they  so 
nobly  advanced  are  never  finished:  that 
freedom  is  not  inherited,  it  must  be 
merited;  that  liberty  is  not  bought,  it 
must  be  taught;  that  brotherhood  and 
peace  are  not  possessions  but  goals  to  be 
reached  and  ideals  to  be  attained. 

Merciful  God.  bless  our  glorious  land 
and  the  eminent  men  and  women  who 
direct  its  destiny  so  that  peace  and  se- 
curity, happiness  and  prosperity,  right 
and  freedom  may  forever  abide  in  our 
midst.     Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thur.sday.  May  24,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3225.  An  act  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  ameiidments  of  the 
House  to  a  Mil  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  2132.  An  act  to  approve  the  rerlsed 
June  1957  reclaMrtflcatlon  of  land  of  the  Fort 
Shaw  division  of  the  Bun  River  project.  Mtm- 
tana.  and  to  authorize  the  modification  of 

the  repayment  contract  with  Port  Shaw  Ir- 
ng.itlon  District;  and 

s  J  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Division, 
RIverton  Federal  reclamation  project,  Wyo- 
nung. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL   YEAR    1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakei's  desk  the  bill  UH.  11038  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  much  the  other  body  in- 
creased this  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa,  they 
put  in  some  15  or  20  new  items  to  which 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen  1,  and  I  have  not  agreed. 
But,  there  is  not  too  much  serious  ob- 
jection so  far  as  the  dollar  amount  is 
concerned — I  think  it  amount.s  to  some 
$12  to  $15  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  V/ill  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  do  his  utmost,  together  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Jensen  ] , 
to  hold  down  this  deficit  spending  in 
view  of  the  fiscal  situation  in  which  the 
country  finds  itself? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen]  and  I.  along  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross]  will  work  at  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  going  to  be  very  much  in- 
terested when  this  bill  comes  back  to 
the  House  and  I  hoi^e  that  it  will  be  held 
down. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     We  will  try. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Thom- 
as. KiRWAW,  Cannon,  Jensen,  and  Taber. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  tc  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1962,  H.R.  11038. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNUENT      TO      THURSDAY, 
MAY  31,  1962 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  California  who  is 
acting  today  as  the  majority  floor  leader 
should  be  asked  the  question  or  not,  but 
I  am  becoming  more  and  more  disturbed 
over  the  failure  of  the  House  to  get  down 
to  work.  I  wonder  when  the  House  is 
going  to  begin  to  show  some  signs  of 
tackling  the  legislation  that  apparently 
is  going  to  have  to  be  cortsidered;  in 
other  words,  I  am  fearful  that  we  are 
going  to  run  into  the  same  situation  we 
have  in  other  years.  I  would  say  that 
up  to  this  point,  this  is  just  about  the 
most  do-nothing  session  I  have  seen  in 
my  14  years  here. 

Is  it  deliberately  planned  to  pile  up 
logi.slative  business  into  July  and  August. 
and  perhaps  even  into  September,  and 
then  the  House  be  confronted  with  the 
situation  of  having  legislation  rammed 
down  its  collective  and  individual  throats 
with  early  and  late  sessions,  with  Mem- 
bers unable  to  know  what  is  in  some  of 
the  conference  reports  that  come  wheel- 
ing throuph  in  the  dead  of  night?  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  get  down  to 
work  and  not  permit  that  situation  to 
develop  again. 

Mr.  MOSS.  While  not  agreeing  with 
the  gentleman  as  to  the  accomplishments 
dming  this  session  of  the  House  I  can 
say  that  he  has  expressed  a  thought  that 
is  in  the  minds  of  many.  I  am  confident 
that  the  House,  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  primaries  and  Memorial  Day  out 
of  the  way,  will  undertake  a  more  vigor- 
ous schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  State  primaries 
ought  to  have  precedence  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  this  has  been  carried  much  too  far, 
but  I  reserve  further  questions  on  this 
subject  for  the  leadership  at  a  later  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  OF  H.R.  11020, 
TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  hearing  of  the  bill 
HJl.  11020  will  be  held  on  June  7,  1962. 
The  bill  amends  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  which  deals 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's revolving  fund  out  of  which  are 


financed  that  agency's  programs  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  bill  would 
place  the  fund  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  by  removing  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  autliorizations  to  appropriate 
to  the  fund  and  the  separate  limitations 
on  the  amounts  of  appropriated  funds 
which  may  be  utilized  for  each  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  finan- 
cial assistance  programs.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  also  simplify  the  meth- 
od of  computing  the  interest  payable 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  Treasui'y 
and  would  effect  a  number  of  clarifica- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  asked 
that  the  bill  be  considered  promptly-  and 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  aJii  , 
in  room  1301.  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing, on  June?,  1962. 

All  pei-sons  who  wish  to  aiH>ear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  no- 
tify the  counsel  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  room  1301. 
New  House  Office  Building,  telephone 
Capitol  4-3121,  extension  4248. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING  RE- 
PRINTING OF  LITHUANIAN  DAY 
PROGRAM  HELD  IN  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  ON  THURSDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 15,  1962 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithu- 
anian Day  program  that  was  held  in  the 
House  and  Senate  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1962,  will  be  reprinted  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  the  Lithuanian  American 
Ijvformation  Center  in  New  York  City. 
Related  material  thereto  will  also  be  re- 
printed in  this  pamphlet. 

If  there  are  any  Members  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  remarks  and  state- 
ments reprinted,  they  should  so  advise 
the  Congressional  Rjccord  Clerk. 

Otherwise,  such  remarks  and  state- 
ments will  be  reprinted  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned pamphlet  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  on  printing  as  administered  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


RED  CHINA  REFUGEES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioin 
South  Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  human- 
itarianism  and  idealism  should  be  tem- 
pered with  realism  and  the  facts.  We 
are  all  in  sympathy  with  the  hungry  vic- 
tims of  ruthlesfi  Chinese  Commurust  op- 
pression. These  vmfortunate  people 
should  be  helped  by  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world.  We  can  help  them  through 
our  long -established  organizations 
trained  and  equipped  to  do  the  job; 
namely,  the  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
CARE,  the  International  Relief  Organ- 
ization, and  others. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  and  should 
work  out  plans  with  our  undeveloped 
and  sparsely  settled  friends  to  admit 
these  refugees  from  China.  Under  no 
circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  we 
admit  great  numbers  of  refugees  into 
the  United  States  as  long  as  we  have  over 
4  million  unemployed.  This  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  incoming  refugees  nor  to 
our  own  unemployed  who  are  seeking 
employment. 

We  have  gone  to  extremes  since  World 
War  II  in  admitting  foreign  nationals 
and  we  are  suflfering  the  consequences 
today.  I  might  point  out  that  Germany 
has  no  unemployment  and  is  now  im- 
porting workers  from  Italy.  Japan  has 
virtually  no  unemployment.  I  am  not 
suggesting  these  people  go  to  Germany 
or  Japan,  but  I  do  think  it  wise  that  the 
United  States  assist  them  in  locating  in 
South  America,  Africa,  Austraha,  and 
Canada  where  they  could  help  develop 
undeveloped  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  fair  to  our  un- 
employed nor  to  our  taxpayers  who  will 
foot  the  bill  for  still  more  unemploy- 
ment. 


INSPECTION  OP  AIRPLANE  LUG- 
GAGE FOR  EXPLOSIVES 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  January  of  1960,  over  2  years  ago, 
I  introduced  in  this  House  a  bill  H.R. 
9777  of  the  86th  Congress,  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  require  domestic  and  foreign-aid  car- 
riers to  inspect  luggage  and  cargo  taken 
aboard  their  flights  for  bombs  and  other 
destructive  materials. 

My  bill  also  specifies  that  airlines 
would  be  liable  to  those  passengers  or 
others  suffering  damages  as  a  resiolt  of 
an  explosion  aboard  one  of  their  aircraft 
if  preflight  inspection  was  not  carried 
out.  The  need  for  this  bill  has  been 
demonstrated  again  within  the  last 
week. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  and 
ask  that  it  be  given  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  this  House. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  IMPORTED 
ITEMS 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
painful  obligation  to  perform  today.    It 


is  no  secret  that,  from  time  to  time,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  criticizing  various  executive  agencies 
when  we  discovered  they  were  purchas- 
ing imported  items  when  we  felt  the 
Government  should  make  these  pur- 
chases from  domestic  producers. 

It  now  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  clean  our  own  house.  Regret- 
tably, Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
table  napkin  from  the  House  Restaurant, 
which  bears  a  label  proudly  proclaim- 
ing it  was  made  in  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Members  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  this  napkin 
and  its  label,  I  shall  return  it  to  the 
restaurant. 

SuflBcient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 


COMDR.  M.  SCOTT  CARPENTER 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  it  was  my  privilege 
to  fly  to  Cape  Canaveral  to  be  present 
at  the  press  conference  of  Comdr.  M. 
Scott  Carpenter,  our  fourth  astronaut 
to  successfully  go  into  space,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  NASA  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  Astronaut 
Carpenter  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Williams, 
flight  director  of  the  Project  Mercury. 

I  know  those  of  you  who  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  Commander  Carpen- 
ter on  television  during  hi.s  press  con- 
ference were  struck  with  the  forthright 
way  in  which  he  answered  questions 
asked  of  him  by  the  press,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  opening  statements. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  impressions 
given,  at  no  time  was  Commander  Car- 
penter not  in  complete  command  of  the 
capsule.  He  had  a  number  of  things 
to  do.  He  was  not  confused.  He  was 
a  very  busy  astronaut.  As  a  result  of 
his  third  orbit  of  the  earth  he  has 
brought  back  more  information  than  at 
any  time  since  the  project  was  started. 
Science  is  the  beneficiary  of  his  op- 
eration. Above  all  else,  we  now  have 
increased  our  knowledge  of  weightless- 
ness in  outer  space.  Heretofore  we  had 
about  4  hours  and  40  minutes  of  weight- 
lessness. Commander  Carpenter  was 
weightless  for  approximately  the  same 
length  of  time.  There  are  still  many 
unknowns  in  this  area  and.  until  we 
solve  this  great  problem,  outer  space  is 
still  a  long  way  off. 

Commander  Carpenter's  success  is  a 
compliment  to  the  program;  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  American  ingenuity  and  Amer- 
ican ability  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
outer  space.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  Mr.  Khrushchev  admits  that 
we  are  gradually  overtaking  the  edge 
that  the  Russians  gained  on  us  by  rea- 
son of  their  big  booster.  The.se  flights 
that  are  being  undertaken  are  serious 
scientific  investigations.  They  are  not 
shows  put  on  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people  but  are  serious  scientific  ex- 
periments to  lead  the  way  to  the  peace- 


ful utilization  of  outer  space  that  will 
benefit  all  mankind. 

To  Scott  Carpenter,  to  Alan  Shepard, 
to  Gus  Grissom,  and  to  John  Glenn,  this 
House  and  the  American  people  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  From  a  scientific 
standpoint,  I  am  happy  to  announce  to 
you  today  the  great  success  of  this  or- 
bital flight. 
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GOVERNMENT  AIR  TRAVEL  BILL 
COULD  SAVE  MILLIONS  OF  DOL- 
LARS 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  providing  that  all 
Government  commercial  air  travel  be  at 
lowest  fare  rates  except  in  circiunstances 
of  official  necessity.  In  view  of  the  con- 
siderable use  of  airlines  by  Government 
officials,  this  bill  would  result  in  a  tre- 
mendous financial  saving — possibly  $10 
million  a  year — with  little  or  no  sacrifice 
in  convenience  or  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment traveler. 

The  Government  traveler  would  often 
get  to  his  destination  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  airplane.  The  difference  in 
accommodations  is  little  between  econ- 
omy and  first  class,  but  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference in  cost. 

For  example,  the  following  shows  the 
great  cost  difference  between  first  class 
and  economy  roundtrip  fares: 


City-to-city 
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fare 
(round 

trip) 
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fare 

(round 
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J.-l... 
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31 

45 
4") 

lyonrton: 
Jet 

Prop 

What  is  the  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Transporta- 
tion Division,  May  15,  1962.  payments 
made  to  commercial  air  carriers  for  pas- 
senger transportation  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government — other 
than  Department  of  Defense — during 
December  1961  totaled  $4,981,198  of 
which  46.7  percent  or  $2,327,456.  was  first 
cla.ss  and  $2,653,742  or  53.3  percent  was 
other  than  first  class.  This  total  was  for 
both  domestic  and  international. 

Total  transportation  requests,  how- 
ever, by  Government  officials  were  58.6 
percent  for  first  class  and  41.4  percent 
for  other  than  first  class. 


i 


From  figures  fuppUed  by  GAO  for  a 
representative  mimth,  we  can  reasonably 
assume  that  the  total  paid  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  for  first  class  air  fares  is 
nearly  $28  million  a  year.  This  does  not 
include  the  Department  of  Defense  first 
class  commercial  air  transportation 
costs. 

Regarding  domestic  air  travel  by 
military  and  civ.lian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  first  class 
accommodations,  Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  stated — report  to  Congress  March 
30,  1962: 

At  the  transport  ition  offices  visited  by  us. 
we  found  that  over  90  percent  of  all  trips 
were  made  In  first  class  acconvmodatlons. 
The  relatively  few  trips  In  coach  accommoda- 
tions were  preponderantly  on  Jet  flights. 
Coach  accommodations  on  nonjet  flights 
were  seldom  used.  An  Indeterminate  but 
substantial  proportion  of  the  first  class  ac- 
commodations could  have  been  undertaken 
In  lower  than  first-class  accommodations  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  travelers  and  conserve  travel  funds. 
Many  of  the  first  class  Jet  flights  could  have 
been  In  Jet  tourist  accommodations  without 
affecting  the  missions  of  the  travelers,  since 
both  types  of  accommodations  were  usually 
provided  on  the  same  flights  However,  gen- 
erally no  attempt  *-as  made  to  secure  the 
lower  priced  accommodations 

These  findings  Irdlcate  that  unnece.'.sary 
expense  Is  being  Incurred,  to  a  significant 
extent,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  many 
installations  In  the  military  departments  to 
effectively  encourage  the  use  of  less  costly 
accommodations . 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  IJefen.-^e  (In- 
stallations and  Logistics)  in  commenting  en 
our  findings  agreed  that  more  .savings  can 
be  effected  and  adv»sed  us  that  the  Depart- 
ment Intends  to  cartall  the  use  of  travel 
funds  by  substantially  reducing  Its  request 
for  funds  for  temporary  duty  travel — the 
area.  In  his  opinion,  where  policy  violations 
have  been  most  frequent— In  its  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  Also  the  Department's 
policy  as  to  first  class  Jet  travel  Is  being 
revised  to  restrict  such  travel  to  unusual 
situations.  In  addl  Ion.  Internal  audit  guid- 
ance covering  all  tr  ivel  will  be  strengthened 
In  order  to  Identify  those  organizations  that 
are  not  complying    vlth  policy  objectives 

While  the  correc  Ive  actions  proposed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretiry  are  laudable,  the  only 
proposed  policy  chrnge  Is  restricted  to  first 
class  Jet  travel.  T!Us  Is  not  In  consonance 
with  the  views  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  applicable  to  both  Jet  travel 
and  nonjet  travel,  that  "The  Department  of 
Defense  should  In  mediately  Institute  the 
policy  of  utUlzlng  i-conomy  class  or  charter 
service  for  all  personnel,  with  exceptions 
only  where  Justlfiec  "  Consequently,  we  are 
recommending  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
take  steps  to  Issue  a  policy  directive  that 
meets  the  views  of  he  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

Figures  have  rot  been  recorded  for 
international  Deijartment  of  Defense 
commercial  air  fare  costs  and  are  not 
available. 

Actually  the  main  difference  between 
economy-tourist  f.nd  first  class  fare  is 
the  free  bar  service  often  available  to 
first  class  customers.  Seats  and  arm- 
rests are  slightly  narrower  on  economy - 
tourist,  but  any  slight  discomfort  to  the 
person  traveling  at  Government  expense 
is  trivial  compared  with  pain  felt  by  the 
taxpayer  when  he  looks  at  his  paycheck 
tax  deductions. 

Are  the  champagne  flights  necessary? 


Considering  the  big  difference  in  cost 
and  the  little  difference  in  accommoda- 
tions. I  believe  that  this  bill  should  be 
passed  and  thus  save  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars. 


HON.    BENJAMIN    ABRAMS:     OUT- 
STANDENQ  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Derounian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1962.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  address  the  fifth  annual  awards 
dinner  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Management,  at  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege, in  my  congressional  district. 

That  evening,  Mr,  Benjamin  Abrams. 
president  of  Emerson  Ftadio  &  Phono- 
graph Corp..  was  honored  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  government, 
business,  and  the  community. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Abrams  is  truly  a  suc- 
cess story  that  should  inspire  anyone  who 
lives  in  the  Urn  ted  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Abrams  is  made  of  this  "sterner 
stuff"  which  is  so  needed  today  if  we  are 
to  grow  economically  here  in  the  United 
States  and  presLigewise  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  Abrams  did  not  go  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  for  help  when  he 
started  and  when  he  acquired  the  name 
and  assets  of  Emerson  Phonograph  Co. 
in  1922.  He  has  shown  us  what  private 
enterprise,  unshackled  by  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  domination  can  do. 

His  is  a  story  which  all  of  the  coun- 
try should  read  and  accordingly  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Benjamin  Abrams; 

Benjamin  Abrams  was  born  in  Rumania  In 
1893.  His  father  died  when  he  was  8  years 
old. 

At  the  age  of  12,  he  immigrated  to  the 
United  States.  He  entered  public  school  in 
New  York  City  but  left  after  1  year  to  help 
in  the  support  of  his  family. 

Mr  Abrams'  first  Job  was  as  a  piano  tuner 
for  which  he  was  paid  $3  a  week.  After 
this,  he  decided  to  test  his  promotional 
ideas  and  entered  what  was  one  of  the 
toughest  occupations  of  that  period — so- 
liciting magazine  subscriptions  house  to 
house  and  office  to  office. 

Convinced  that  these  promotional  theories 
could  be  applied  to  other  fields,  he  went  into 
business  for  himself  in  1916,  at  the  age  of  22, 
assembling  and  manufacturing  phonographs 
The  following  year,  he  applied  for  an  avail- 
able distributor  franchise  for  the  Brooklyn 
territory  of  Emerson  Phonograph  Co.,  the 
third  largest  reco.'d  manufacturing  firm  in 
the  country. 

Despite  his  youth,  relative  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  business  and  lack  of  capital, 
Mr  Abrams  was  awarded  the  distributorship 
with  a  $200  credit  arrangement.  On  July 
28,  1922,  he  acquired  the  name  and  assets 
of  Emerson  Phonograph  Co.  and  assumed  its 
presidency. 

This  was  a  red  letter  day  because  it  was  the 
beginning  of  new  thinking,  new  Ideas,  new 
vigor,  and  new  leadership  in  the  phonograph 
and  radio  Industry  (as  well  as  in  television 
and  air  conditioning,  years  later).  An 
early  illustration  was  the  Emerson  Phom- 
radlo  of   1924,  the  first  radlophonograph   In 


history.     It  became  at   once   a  major  con- 
versation piece  In  the  country. 

Another  illustration  of  his  progressive 
thinking  (and  one  which  earned  him  the 
title  of  "King  of  Small  Radio")  occurred  in 
1932,  the  depth  of  the  country's  worst  de- 
pression. The  smallest  midget  radio,  until 
then,  weighed  25  pounds. 

Despite  warnings  from  business  associates, 
Emerson's  president  introduced  the  famous 
model  25-A,  weighing  only  6  pounds,  for 
only  $25.  More  than  200,000  of  these  sets 
were  sold  within  a  year.  The  model  25-A 
revolutionized  the  Industry  by  bringing 
radio  within  reach  of  the  masses.  Emer- 
son soon  became  known  as  the  "worlds 
largest  maker  of  small  radios."  In  1936,  he 
astounded  the  world  with  the  Introduction 
of  models  that  sold  for  $9.95  and  even  as 
low  as  $6.95. 

Mr.  Abrams  continued  to  pUe  up  greater 
records  of  production  and  sales  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  He  installed  modern  factories 
and  laboratori.es  and  employed  the  best 
technical  brains  in  the  country.  Business 
expanded  and  he  achieved  distribution  of 
Emerson  products  in  virtually  every  country 
in  the  world. 

In  1938,  Emerson  became  one  of  the  first 
to  design  and  produce  commercial  televi- 
sion. Extensive  research  had  begun  years 
before.  As  TV  development  broadened, 
Emerson  expanded  its  laboratory,  manu- 
facturing, field  testing,  and  promotional 
facilities  and.  today,  the  company  is  one  of 
the  five  top  factors  In  the  Industry  with  an- 
nual sales  approaching  the  $100  million 
mark 

In  1953,  Mr.  Abrams  led  Emerson  into  the 
air-condltloner  business  and  soon  left  an 
Indelible  mark  in  that  field.  After  one  year 
he  revolutionized  the  Industry  by  intro- 
ducing the  world's  first  portable  room  air 
conditioner.  The  following  year,  he  intro- 
duced the  world's  first  room  air  condi- 
tioner with  an  electronic  germ  killer. 

Always  a  staunch  advocate  of  research  and 
development,  he  established  late  in  1953  the 
Emerson  Research  Laboratories  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  for  research  and  advance  develop- 
ment work  in  electronics.  Many  Important 
projects  have  been  instituted  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  research  center,  which  was 
designed  to  supplement  the  research  and 
development  activities  engaged  in  by  the 
company  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Abrams  and  Emerson  have  concen- 
trated since  the  early  1930'8  on  making  their 
products  more  and  more  compact  and  also 
have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
problem  of  portability.  Under  his  guidance, 
the  company  has  assumed  leadership  in  the 
field  of  portable  electronics,  having  Intro- 
duced the  world's  first  portable  radio  first 
portable  TV  receiver,  first  portable  pocket 
radio,  first  portable  room  air  conditioner, 
and,  most  recentlv,  the  Emerson  Port-O- 
Rama,  the  world's  first  portable  TV- 
phonoradio.  as  we'.l  as  a  host  of  other  fir.st.s. 

As  the  active  head  of  the  Emer.son  enter- 
prise, the  ownership  of  which  is  now  shared 
by  thousands  of  stockholders.  Ben1am:n 
Abrams  personally  supervises  all  major  op- 
erations at  the  huge  Emerson  plants  in  Jer- 
sey City.  New  York  City.  Brooklyn,  and  Attle- 
boro.  Mass  .  where  he  maintains  modem  and 
progressive  maiiagement  and  emplovee 
policies 

Mr.  Abrams  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  his  posts  fis  chairman  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Committee  for  Israel  Bonds  as 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  score 
of  philanthropic  organizations,  to  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Committee.  National  Tele- 
vi  ion  Systems  Ctommlttee.  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  Munitions  Board,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  and  the  Radio  Elec- 
tronics    Television     Manufacturers     Assocl- 
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atlon,  tnutee  of  Long  Island  University,  and 
many  other  extracurricular  activities  too 
niunerouB  to  mention. 

Mr.  Abrams  received  many  citations  and 
commendations  for  his  magnificent  contri- 
butions to  the  World  War  II  effort  from  the 
War  Production  Board,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Office  of 
Bclentlflc  Research  and  Development,  Gen- 
eral EUsenhower,  General  Mac  Arthur,  Gen- 
eral Somervell,  Army  service  forces,  etc. 

On  June  12,  1952,  at  a  function  celebrating 
his  30th  year  as  Emerson's  president,  Mr. 
Abrams  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
Emerson  $100,000  educational  television 
grant,  which  was  widely  applauded  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
country.  Under  the  terms  of  this  grant,  the 
first  10  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision stations  to  start  operating  would  re- 
ceive $10,000  each  from  Emerson. 

In  April  1953  he  flew  to  Houston,  Tex.,  to 
present  the  first  award  to  the  University  of 
Houston's  station,  KUHT.  At  that  time,  he 
delivered  a  fighting  speech  excoriating  self- 
ish politicians  who  are  retarding  the  prog- 
ress of  educational  television  and  received 
many  commendations  from  the  press,  the 
public,  and  educators  for  his  stand.  Educa- 
tional television  has  become  almost  a  re- 
ligion with  him  and  he  spends  as  much  time 
helping  to  further  It  as  his  manifold  busi- 
ness responsibilities  will  permit. 

Mr.  Abrams  has  always  been  interested  In 
scientific  advances  and,  in  December  1954, 
the  Benjamin  Abrams  Electronics  Labora- 
tories In  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
in  Israel  were  officially  dedicated.  Made 
available  by  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Abrams, 
the  laboratories  were  officially  dedicated  In  a 
Joint  ceremony  via  a  two-way  electronic 
hookup  between  Rehovoth,  Israel,  the 
locale  of  the  Institute,  and  New  York  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute of  Science.  The  doors  of  the  new  labo- 
ratories were  opened  in  Israel  as  a  result 
of  an  electronic  impulse  propelled  in  New 
York  by  Mr.  Abrams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Abrams  live  in 
New  York  City,  and  have  a  summer  home  In 
Westchester.  They  have  three  daughters  and 
four  grandchildren.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Harmony  and  Beach  Point  Clubs. 


JAPAN— PACIFIC  PARTNER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'Hara]  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Washington  Post  for  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  international  understanding. 
In  its  issue  of  May  20.  1962,  the  Post  de- 
voted an  entire  section  of  36  pages  to 
"Japan— Pacific  Partner."  Every  phase 
is  presented  of  the  miraculous  develop- 
ment of  modem  Japan  from  the  wreck- 
age of  war  to  full  partnership  with  the 
United  States  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
world  of  economic  strength  on  demo- 
cratic principles  and  under  the  profit 
system. 


That  the  Government  of  Japan  placed 
significance  on  the  publication  in  a  lead- 
ing American  newspaper  of  a  section  of 
36  pages  devoted  exclusively  to  Japan  is 
attested  by  messages  from  Hayato 
Ikeda,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  and 
Koichiro  Asakal,  Ambassador  of  Japan 
to  the  United  States. 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda  writes: 
We  in  Japan  view  with  pride  the  close 
bonds  of  friendship  that  exist  with  our 
American  neighbors.  The  unity  of  purpo.se 
which  our  two  nations  hold  in  securing  a 
free  and  peaceful  world,  desire  to  understand 
each  other  more  thoroughly,  to  appreciate 
the  institutions  and  traditions  of  each  coun- 
try more  fully,  is.  I  believe,  a  positive  indi- 
cation that  our  relations  will  continue  Uj 
grow  and  mature  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Ambassador  Asakal.  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  never  in  the  102 
years  of  the  Embassy's  history  have 
been  on  such  a  high  level  as  now,  points 
out  that  even  among  the  closest  of 
friends,  relations  sometimes  need  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions. 

In  the  field  of  trade — 

He  continues — 
occasional  differences  may  arise,  but  I 
am  certain  that  these  differences,  thanks  to 
the  friendly  relations  we  enjoy,  can  be  set- 
tled without  Impairing  either  of  our  In- 
terests. 

The  Ambas-sador  welcomes  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Washington  Post,  with  Its 
aU  inclusive  coverage,  since  understand- 
ing is  the  root  of  a  true  and  enduring 
state  of  amity  and  this  special  section 
on  Japan  surely  will  broaden  the  under- 
standing of  Japan,  particularly  in  areas 
where  illumination  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truly,  understanding  of 
another's  work  and  purpose  and  their  in- 
terrelationship with  one's  own  work 
and  purpose  is  the  bridge  to  friendship. 
I  congratulate  the  Washington  Post  and 
its  managing  editor,  Alfred  Friendly,  on 
this  exceptionally  fine  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  understanding.  No  one  can 
read  this  special  section  without  gaining 
a  clearer  grasp  of  what  is  transpiring  in 
modern  Japan. 

I  would  digress  for  a  moment  or  so, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark  that  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  are  many  men  and  women  of 
Japanese  descent.  At  one  time,  before 
the  admission  of  Hawaii,  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  was  credited  with  more 
Japanese-American  electors  than  any 
other  district  in  the  Nation.  I  was  happy 
and  proud  to  have  interwoven  in  my 
constituency  those  whose  ancestral  roots 
were  in  Japan  and  who  as  our  fellow 
Americans  were  adding  fresh  glory  to  the 
finest  traditions  of  American  citizenry. 
Mrs.  Mary  Ono.  a  member  of  my  staff 
since  the  commencement  of  my  service 
here,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Japanese-American  congressional 
secretary.  Her  husband,  Harry  Ono 
served  overseas  in  World  War  II  with  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Hawaii,  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  Kjen  Inouye. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  index  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  editorial  content.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  one  of 


the  articles  In  the  special  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  20.  1962,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Behind  Hi-Pi's  and  Autos,  Nippon  Still 

Changeless 

(By  Hessell  Tlltman) 

Tokyo. — It  has  been  said  that  the  more 

Japan  changes,  the  more  it  remains  basically 

the  same. 

In  the  two  decades  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
eve.n  In  the  10  years  since  the  nation  re- 
g.Tlncd  its  independence  following  the  Pacific 
war,  Japan  has  changed  drastically — on 
paper.  Politically,  the  Emperor  has  been 
transformed  from  an  official  divine  being 
Into  a  constitutional  monarch  and  sover- 
eignty has  been  vested  in  the  people  through 
the  National  Diet,  elected  under  universal 
suffrage. 

In  the  Japan  of  the  late  1930's,  the  only 
public  opinion  officially  tolerated  was  the 
xenophobic  nationalism  preached  by  the 
noisy  "double  patriots"  and  expressed  more 
persuasively  and  quietly  by  the  Japanese 
Foreign  OfHce.  The  prevailing  psychology 
of  the  Japanese  people  at  that  time  was  com- 
pounded of  Emperor  worship,  reverence  for 
the  nation's  past,  and  pride  in  its  achieve- 
ments. 

Before  that  militaristic  era,  Japan  had  a 
government  modeled  on  democratic  lines, 
including  a  parliament,  political  parties,  and 
popular  elections  for  the  lower  house.  But 
it  was  democracy  with  a  difference — one 
that  believed  the  Emperor  to  be  all-wise  and 
all-virtuous;  a  democracy  with  a  purpose — 
to  achieve  the  national  destiny  ordained  by 
the  gods  for  the  Yamato  race. 

From  the  late  1930's  until  the  end  of  the 
P.^ciflc  war.  Japan  also  had  an  elaborate  of- 
ficial machinery  to  regiment  the  nation  and 
suppress  "dangerous  thoughts." 

The  termination  of  the  Pacific  war  brought 
the  end  of  repression  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
uUrademocratic  era.  Since  the  shock  of  de- 
feat wore  off,  public  opinion  has  been  unin- 
hibited and  strident  and  has  become  a  major 
force   in  determining  public  policy. 

Economically,  the  nation  has  made  spec- 
tacular progress.  In  the  6  years  from  1953 
to  1958,  Industrial  production  Increased  100 
percent;  In  the  3  years  that  followed,  out- 
put doubled  again.  With  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  an  increasing  switch  from  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  to  heavy 
industrial  products  and  "quality"  items 
exported  to  the  West,  the  nation's  trade 
pattern  is  very  different  from  that  of  prewar 
times. 

In  the  1934-36  period,  when  I  was  first 
assigned  to  Tokyo,  63  percent  of  Japan's  ex- 
ports went  to  Asia  and  52  percent  of  Its  im- 
ports came  from  nearby  Asian  sources.  In 
1900,  Asian  countries  took  only  37  percent 
of  J.ipans  exports  and  supplied  31  percent 
of  Us  imports.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
proportion  of  Japanese  exports  going  to 
North  American  markets — mainly  the  United 
Slates — doubled,  from  18  percent  to  33  per- 
cent Uxlay. 

In  prewar  days,  half  of  the  cultivated  land 
in  Japan  w.-is  tilled  by  tenant  farmers  and 
was  burdened  by  long-accumulated  debts. 
With  a  growing  discrepancy  between  the 
market  prices  of  agricultural  and  Industrial 
products  and  an  excessive  tax  load,  the  na- 
tion's agrarian  community  was  in  a  serious 
plight. 

Since  1945,  conditions  for  Japan's  farmers 
have  been  transformed  by  three  factors:  land 
reform,  which  turned  most  tenant  farmers 
into  landowners;  technological  improve- 
ment?. Including  the  Increased  use  of  fertiliz- 
ers and  mechanization,  and  large  govern- 
ment investments  in  land  improvement  proj- 
ects. The  result  has  been  an  Increased 
average  rice  yield  per  hectare  from  2  696 
metric  tons  In  1941  to  3.816  metric  tons  In 
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1959.  For  the  first  time  since  Japan  de- 
veloped an  industrial  economy,  It  Is  now 
virtually  self-sufficient  in  Its  main  staple 
food. 

NEW    NATIONAL  GOAL 

Most  significant  of  all  has  been  the  change 
In  the  climate  of  opinion.  Ten  years  after 
independence,  the  average  Japanese  is  again 
convinced  that  the  country  can  achieve  its 
manifest  destiny,  but  that  conviction  is  no 
longer  based  upon  the  mythology  and  regi- 
mented discipline  of  prewar  days.  It  now 
stems  from  pride  of  race  and  from  free 
opinion  freely  expressed. 

The  national  aim  has  changed.  Told  in 
1945  that  the  ways  of  peace  would  jxiv  larger 
dividends  than  militaristic  adventures,  the 
Japanese  accepted  the  fact.  With  their  char- 
acteristic unity  and  discipline,  they  bent 
their  national  energies  to  tlie  task  of  provid- 
ing a  civilized  standard  of  living  lor  a  popu- 
lation which  today  numbers  94  million — 20 
million  more  than  in  1940 — by  means  of 
peaceful  trade.  To  date,  the  nation  has  had 
no  reason  to  regret  that  decision 

Two  things  need  to  be  stressed  concern- 
ing these  postwar  changes  In  the  cir- 
cumstances and  psychology  of  Asia's  most 
advanced  nation  First,  they  have  almost 
certainly  come  to  stay;  second,  they  repre- 
sent a  speeding  up  of  forces  that  were 
already  In  evidence  before  the  war  rather 
than  any  sweeping  postwar  spiritual  or  social 
transformation. 

There  has  been  no  revolution  In  Japan; 
democracy,  Japanese  style,  did  not  begin 
with  the  coming  of  General  MacArthur  It 
dat«s  from  Meljl  days  The  real  achievement 
of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  was  In  freeing  the  people  from  the 
rigid  and  repressive  controls  Imposed  by  the 
militarists  and  double  patriots  after  the 
start  of  the  war  In  China. 

Before  the  end  of  the  occupation.  It  was 
widely  predicted  that  not  too  long  after  re- 
gaining Independence,  the  Japane-ie  would 
repeal  many.  If  not  most,  of  the  MacArthur 
reforms.  That  return  to  the  past  ha.s  not 
occurred. 

Some  aspects  of  some  reforms.  Judged  to 
be  unsulted  to  changing  conditions,  have 
been  repealed  or  revised  But  the  most  Im- 
portant reforms  remain  in  force  and  enjoy 
wide  public  approval 

A    HEALTHY    CYNICISM 

Two  factors  have  significantly  Influenced 
Japanese  public  opinion  In  recent  years.  The 
first  Is  the  widely  held  view  that  if  there  had 
been  no  Pacific  war  and  the  nation  had  not 
been  defeated,  conditions  In  Japan  today 
would  have  been  far  less  agreeable.  The 
second  Is  that,  whereas  In  the  latter  1930s 
people  were  expected  to  believe  whatever 
they  were  told  by  authority  without  asking 
questions,  today  the  majority  decline  to  be- 
lieve anything  until  they  see  with  their  own 
eyes  or  arrive  at  their  own  Independent 
conclusions. 

In  short,  the  Japanese  today  are  both  more 
politically  and  internationally  conscious 
than  before  the  war  with  a  lively  curiosity 
about  what  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  think- 
ing and  doing. 

This  new  Japan  Is  afflicted  with  plenty  of 
democratic  growing  pains.  The  older  gen- 
eration complains  about  the  decay  of  the 
traditional  family  system  and  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  respect  for  their  elders  among 
the  young — who  In  turn  accuse  their  elders 
of  being  undemocratic.  Workers  tend  to  be 
more  concerned  with  rights  than  responsi- 
bilities. Equality  for  women,  guaranteed  by 
the  postwar  constitution,  is  resented  by 
Japanese  men  with  prewar  minds. 

The  Impact  of  such  social  trends  has  been 
greatly  Increased  by  the  postwar  reforms  and 
the  Indiscriminate  embracing  of  "demokur- 


ashl"  by  the  young,  but  the  trends  them- 
selves are  not  new.  In  prewar  Japan,  women 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  democracy 
within  the  family  circle,  and  "mogas"  (mod- 
ern girls)  and  "mobos"  (modern  boys),  who 
copied  Western  ways  and  habits,  made 
newspaper  headlines. 

Today,  foreign  Influences  are  more  in  evi- 
dence, but  the  force  of  tradition  Is  still 
strong.  Two-thirds  of  the  nation.  Including 
the  "three  P's" — the  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
feudalists — Is  still  stanchly  conservative. 
Tlie  left  continues  to  base  Its  philosophy  on 
Marxist  dogma.  And  at  the  extremes  of  left 
and  right  are  the  Communist  and  ultrana- 
tlonahst  fringes,  as  in  prewar  days. 

In  industry,  prewar  paternalism  persists, 
with  workers  rarely  changing  employers  and 
masters  obligated  to  take  care  of  employees 
in  bad  times.  And  in  business  offices  it  is 
very  difficult  to  place  a  woman,  whatever 
her  qualifications.  In  a  position  where  she 
would  give  orders  to  men. 

Thus,  despite  the  coiislructlon  of  100.000- 
ton  tankers  and  the  fashioning  of  the  world  s 
smallest  transistor  radios.  Japan  remains 
basically  much  the  same  sort  of  society  thai 
it  was  m  the  1930s.  It  was.  Indeed,  never 
in  the  cards  that  an  ancient,  proud,  united 
people  .such  as  the  Japanese  could  be  funda- 
menially  transformed  overnight  by  a  mixture 
of  occupation  reforms.  Jlttertaugging.  and 
candy  bars 

Whither  is  this  changing,  changeless  Ja- 
pan— a  .schizophrenic  amalgam  of  the  time- 
less East  and  the  technologically  advanced 
and  progressive  West — bound? 

Democratic  institutions  In  Japan  are  still 
immature  but  the  nation  is  much  more 
stable  politically  than  most  other  A.slan 
countries.  The  press  Is  free  and  outspoken 
The  political  mood  of  the  nation  is  a  good 
deal  steadier  than  some  headlined  events 
would  suggest. 

.^t  the  last  genera!  election  In  1960,  held 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  disorderly  antl- 
United  States  Treaty  demonstrations  in 
Tokyo  and  other  cities,  the  conservative  Lib- 
eral-Democrats were  returned  to  power  with 
the  second  largest  majority  of  the  p>ostwar 
era. 

Economically,  the  nation's  Industrial 
structure  Is  in  the  process  of  evolution  from 
a  two-tier  economy— part  large-scale  and 
part  Asian-type  small-scale  enterprise — to 
an  advanced  Industrial  organization  similar 
to  that  of  Europe. 

Socially,  the  nation  is  confronted  by  Im- 
men.se  problems  arising  from  population 
pressure  and  unchecked  urban  growth  (25  4 
percent  of  the  population  is  concentrated  In 
the  four  main  industrial  areas)  and  the  re- 
sulting difficulties  In  transportation,  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  and  other  fields.  But  the 
Japanese    are   inured   to   overcrowding. 

More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
recovered  Its  self-respect  and  resumed  Its 
position  In  the  forefront  of  world  nations. 
Essentially  a  law-abiding  and  disciplined 
people,  allergic  to  any  hint  of  untidyness  in 
their  daily  lives,  the  Japanese  appear  set  to 
pursue  moderate  policies  while  bringing 
tlielr  national  energies  and  skills  to  bear 
upon  the  task  of  breaking  still  more  produc- 
tion records. 

A  current  aphorism  aptly  sums  up  the  big- 
gest change  In  Japan.  "In  prewar  days,"  it 
runs,  "the  three  sacred  treasures  of  Japan 
were  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  neck- 
lace. Today,  the  three  sacred  treasures  of 
the  average  middle-class  Japanese  are  an 
automobile,  a  room  cooler,  and  a  hi-fi  set." 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
June  12,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr,  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  20  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Alger. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ' 

Mr.  King  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances, and  to  include  tables. 

Mr.  MoHRis. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTEt  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.'^  matter.  > 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  tliree  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  tlie  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  1348  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Burnice  Jovner. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resol'.- 
tion  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles; 

S  2132    An    act    to    approve    the    revised 

June  1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort 
Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project. 
Montana,  and  to  authorize  the  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  Fort  Shaw 
Irrigation  E>lstrict;   and 

SJ  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  [)ermitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue 
t^  deliver  water  to  lands  In  the  third  divi- 
sion. Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Wyoming 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
pm.».  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjoui-ned  until  Thursday,  May 
31,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  maintenance  and 
supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  assistance  program  (MAP) 
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for  Taiwan;   to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  ani'  land  classification 
of  the  lands  In  the  San  Luis  unit.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  has  been  com- 
pleted as  a  part  of  the  Investigations  required 
In  the  development  of  a  definite  plan  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  Lumadrama,  Inc^ 
which  will  authorize  the  corporation  to  pro- 
vide and  conduct  for  the  public  within  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  an  artistic  blending  of 
the  spoken  word,  music,  and  sound  lighting 
effects  for  the  dramatizing,  at  night,  of  the 
historic  surroundings  and  events  for  which 
they  are  preserved,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  14.  1956  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2115.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  249  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
define  the  term  'child'  for  lump-sum  pay- 
ment purposes  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  23, 
19S2  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  26,  1962: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11879.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  e.xlsting  corporate 
normai-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1738.)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Etr.te  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  2S.  1062] 

Under  c'ause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAV'IS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H  R.  9243.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Functions  Appropriation  Act,  1952, 
In  order  to  clcsif;nate  tlic  reservoir  created  by 
the  Jolin  H.  Kerr  Dam  as  "Btig?s  Island 
Lake";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1739). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  D.AVIS  of  Tennes.-ee'  Committee  on 
rublir  Works.  H.R.  1173.5.  A  bill  author- 
izing the  cliange  in  name  of  the  Bcards- 
tjwn.  111.,  fljod  control  project,  to  the  Sid 
Cimpcon  ll^^od  control  project:  without 
rmer.dir.ent  (Rept.  No.  1740).  Referred  t.j 
the  Hjure  Calendar. 

Mr  D.AVI5  of  Tennessee:  Cnmmlfee  on 
Public  Work-.  House  Joint  Rpsolntion  417. 
Jjint  rr.snlution  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  bv  Terminus  Dam  on  the  Kuwcrh 
River  in  California  as  "Lake  Kawcah  ';  wirh- 
LUi  amer.dnient  iR.^in.  No.  1741).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  Joint  Resolution  627.  Joint  resolu- 
tion extending  the  duration  of  copyright 
protection  In  certain  cases;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1742).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  11915.  A  bill  relating  to  the  checking, 
spending,  and  quarterly  payment  of  appro- 
priations   for    the    executive    branch    of    the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oj'erations. 
By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
H.R.  11916.  A  bill   to   authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance  to   States   in   research    programs    to 
Improve    the   conservation    of   fish    in   reser- 
voirs; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FINDI.EY: 
H.R.  11917.  A    bin    to    reduce   Government 
air  travel  costs:    to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H.R.  11918.  A  bill  to  establish  in   the  Bu- 
reau   of    Customs    the    U.S.    Narcotics    D!m- 
sion    in   order    to   Improve    the   enforcement 
of    the    n.ircotics    and    other    antismuggling 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  11919.  A  bill   to  establish  the  Capitol 
Hill  National  Histcric.il  Pixrk  and  to  provide 
for    the   protection    and    preservation   of   its 
historic  character,  dignity,  and  environment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    McINTIRE: 
H.R.  11920.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  c;rt.iin  prrsons  enjaged  on  board  a  vessel 
in   tiie  care,   preservation,  or  navigation   of 
stich  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    MORGAN: 
H.R   11921.  A    bill    to    amend   further    the 
Foreign  As.sista:^.cc  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and   for   other   purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  Foreign  .-V.T.ur". 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HR  11922    A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing   to    p-iy    for    postal    employees:     to    the 
Committee  on  Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.    O'HARA    of   Michigan: 
H  R.  11923    A    bill    to    require    air   carriers 
to  inspect  for  destructive  substances  all  arti- 
cles  t.ikcn    abo  .rd   certain   aircraft  operated 
by    them    in    air    transportation;    to    permit 
persons  injured  by  failure  of  an   air  carrier 
ti  so  inspect  to  bring  an  action  for  damages 
against   the   air   ciirrier;    and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
HR.  11924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  secondary 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
.'ch  )  •!  hbrarle.':.  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  imder 
that  act,  and  for  ot.her  purpKises;  to  the 
C;jmmittec  on  EJucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR.  11925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
M.irch  4,  1907,  to  provide  that  the  16-hour 
limitation  upon  continuous  duty  for  certain 
r^ilro^.d  employees  shall  apply  to  employees 
installing.  repTlring,  and  maintaining  signal 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr    CANNON: 
H  J.  Res  722    Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 


the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress; 

to  tlie  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H  Res  669.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)    of   rule  XI   and  clause   4   of   rule   XXI 
of    the   Rules    of    the   House    of   Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.  ROGERS   of  Texas; 

H.  Res.  670  Resolution  providing  for  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  production, 
distribution,  and  exhibition  of  objectionable 
motion  pictures  and  related  advertising  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  through  a  special  sub- 
committee;   to   the  Committee  on   Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HR   11926    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
Evangelist,!  Blanco,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  11927.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOLIFIELD: 
H  R   11928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado;    to    the   Committee   on   the     ^ 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

HR.  11929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 

Z  inimit;   to  the  Cjmmittce  en  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11930.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mam- 

douh  S.   Younc.-;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  11931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lin  Hong 
King  also  known  as  Tan  Chow  Sow.   to  the 
C.Tiimlttec  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
lender  c!au."o  1  of  rule  XXlI, 

360.  Tl'.c  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
R.  M  Carpenter,  city  administrator,  OrovlUe, 
Calif.,  relative  to  expres.sing  opposition  to 
Federal  Income  taxation  of  interest  derived 
from  public  bonds,  which  was  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judi.-iary. 
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SENATE 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  May  25,  1062  > 
MoNOAV,  May  28,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  am  . 
on  the  expiration  of  the  rece.ss,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mauri.ne  B.  Neu- 
BERGER,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Love  Divine,  at  the  day's  be^' inning 
we  would  lift  our  souls  in  communion 
with  Thee,  our  God,  who  alone  piveth 
meaning  to  the  brief  days  and  months 
and  years  ue  call  life.  Draw  close  to  us. 
we  pray,  one  by  one.  for  we  can  do  noth- 
ing worthy  together  unless  singly  we  are 
clean  and  strong. 

May  this  .sacred  cloister  of  prayer,  with 
its  daily  altar  where  our  fathers  have 
paused,  be  to  us  a  height  of  clear  seeing 
and  of  deep  believing,  bringing  a  sense 
of  new  power,  of  new  serenity,  of  new 
hope,  for  ourselves  and  our  world. 

To  this  end  we  lay  before  Thee  our 
problems  and  our  tasks,  not  that  we  may 


leave  them  here,  but  that  we  may  see 
them  in  the  light  of  Thy  grace  and 
power,  and  then — 

Help  us  to  spread  Thy  gracious  reign 
Till  greed  and  hate  shall  cease, 

And  kindness  dwell  in  human  hearts 
And  all  the  earth  find  peace. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

V£.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Washington,  DC,  May  28,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.-wsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fiiday, 
May  25,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  me.ssaces 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT       OF       CALENDAR 
CALL    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  announce  that  it  is  likely  the  Senate 
will  have  a  call  of  the  calendar  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business 
tomorrow. 


STANDBY    AUTHORITY   TO    ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
there  will  be  no  morninp  hour.  What  is 
the  pending  busmes.'-? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  its  order  of  Friday  last, 
tlie  Senate  will  now  re.-^ume  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2965,  providing  for  accelera- 
tion of  public  works  programs,  and  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr]  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Debate  theieon  is  limited  to  1  hour, 
to   be   controlled   by   the  Senator   from 
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Fong 

Muskle 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Hart 

Pastore 

H.-u.-ka 

Pearson 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerh]  and  the  majority 
leader  if  he  is  not  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments;  otherwise  by  the 
minority  leader  for  the  opposition. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2965  >  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  call 
of  the  roll  not  be  taken  out  of  the  al- 
lotted time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No    67   Leg,]        ( 
Aiken 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Burdick 

Bush  Jordan  Proxiiilre 

Byrd,  VV.  Va.  Keatmg  Randolph 

Cannon  Kerr  Robertson 

Case,  S  Dak  Lauache  Scott 

Chavez  Long.  Hawaii       Smith.  Ma.-^s. 

Clark  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Cooper  McCarthy  Williams.  Del. 

Curtl,'-  McNaniara  Yarborough 

Dirks<n  Metcalf  YouiiK.  N   Dak. 

Ltodd  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Doug;  Its  Moss 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce  that 

the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  B.\btlett]. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  IMr.  Ellen- 
DERl.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Hill),  the  Senator  from 
Wa.-^ihincrton  IMr.  M.^gnusonI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mi-. 
Long!  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler!, the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
CapehartI,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KucHEL],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  in- 
structed to  execute  the  order  of  the 
Senate. 


After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Andkrsok.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Encle,  Mr. 
Goldwatkr,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Hickenloopef.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

Tlae  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
offered  by  myself  and  other  Senators  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as  he  has 
said  on  several  occasions  heretofore,  is 
very  much  opposed  to  the  provision  in 
the  committee  bill  which  would  author- 
ize what  we  call  back-door  financing  to 
the  extent  of  $2  billion.  We  are  pleased 
that  a  provision  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill,  on  page  3 
of  tlie  amendment,  would  eliminate  that 
$2  billion  of  authorization.  The  pending 
amendment  also  would  raise  the  amount 
of  appropriated  funds  to  $750  mil]ion  for 
the  immediate  program,  and  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  $750  million  for  the 
standby  program  if  certain  things  should 
happen. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  with  our  distm.'uished 
colleague  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
the  patron  in  chief  of  the  amendments, 
to  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  first  on  the 
provision  on  page  3  of  the  amendments 
which  would  take  out  all  of  the  backdoor 
financing  authority.  As  far  as  I  know, 
every  Senator  will  vote  for  that.  So 
much  of  the  amendments  could  be 
adopted,  and  then  the  debate  could  come 
on  the  remainder. 

Under  tho.se  circumstances  I  would  of- 
fer no  objection  to  having  the  remaindf^r 
of  the  amendments  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob.1ect, 
I  think  we  would  make  faster  progress  if 
we  would  consider  the  amendments  in 
three  categories. 

First,  the  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  called  atten- 
tion deals  with  back-door  financin,^. 
I  think  there  would  be  no  particular 
problem  about  that  amendment. 

There  remain  two  other  classes  of 
amendments  in  the  group  offered  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  One  would 
strike  out  the  12 '2-percent  requirement 
as  to  States.  That  I  think  could  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
other  portion  would  reduce  the  amount 
from  the  $2.6  billion  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  to  a  total  of  $1  '2 
billion  a.=  now  ])roposed  by  the  Senator 
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from  CMdahoma,  and  probably  would  be 
agreed  to  as  a  perfecting  amendment. 

In  due  course,  when  the  perfecting 
amendments  are  out  of  the  way,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Etokota  expects  to  offer 
for  himself  and  other  Senators  a  substi- 
tute amendment  which  would  proceed  on 
an  entirely  different  course. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  said  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  others  would  strike  out  the 
provision  which  would  limit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  the  bill  to  not  to 
exceed  12  Vj  percent  in  any  one  State. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.   I  referred 

to  page  2 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  intend  to  strike 
them  out.  If  I  did.  it  was  inadvertent. 
I  intended  to  keep  that  provision  intact 
in  the  bill  and  had  not  intended  that  the 
amendment  that  I  was  sponsoring  should 
strike  that  provision  from  the  bill.  If 
it  does  strike  it  from  the  bill.  I  will  elim- 
inate that  part  from  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering,  if  the  Senator  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  where  it  would 
have  the  stated  effect. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Madam  President.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
thank  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  fine  cooperation.  Due  to  my 
health,  the  fine  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr!  has  consented  to  handle  the 
bill.  But  I  wish  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  have  his 
say.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  has  contributed  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  country.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 
notwithstanding  the  many  points  on 
which  I  disagree  with  him,  has  coop- 
erated. The  committee  is  a  constructive 
one,  and  I  trust  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  will  continue  to  handle  the 
bill  for  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  have 
a  statement  which  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  has  prepared. 
I  shall  ask  the  clerk  to  read  it  as  soon 
8US  the  parliamentary  situation  is  cleared 
up. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  the  amendments  to  which  I 
alluded  are  those  on  page  2  of  the  print 
of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators.  Beginning 
at  line  14,  on  page  2,  of  that  print  the 
following  appears: 

On  page  7,  line  10,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  out  all  to  the  period  in  line  13. 

That  language  reads:  "Provided,  That 
the  aggregate  of  all  funds  prescribed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limitation  in  section  10(b)." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  striking  out 
that  language,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  clearly  remove  the  limita- 
tion. 

Again : 

On  page  8.  line  3.  beginning  with  the  colon, 
strike  out  all  to  the  period  In  line  5. 

If  the  language  stated  is  stricken,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  limitation  would  be 
stricken  out. 


The  next  amendment,  which  is  shown 
at  line  18  of  the  pending  group  of 
amendments,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  20,  beginning  with  That" 
strike  out  all  through  "And  provided  fur- 
ther," in  line  23. 

Referring  to  page  9.  the  language  com- 
mencing at  line  20  reads  as  follows: 
"Provided.  That  the  aggregate  of  all 
funds  prescribed  by  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  applicable  limitation  in  section 
10(b)." 

So  those  three  amendments  proceed 
to  strike  out  limitations  that  were  in  the 
original  text. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  phrases  that  have  to  do  with  the  au- 
thorization. On  page  13  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning with  line  3,  the  following  lan- 
guage appears: 

(b)  In  the  choice  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams, preference  shall  be  given  to  areas 
within  States  in  which  unemployment  is 
above  the  national  average  or  In  which  fam- 
ily Income  is  below  the  national  average,  but 
assistance  shall  not  be  limited  to  such  areas, 
and  not  more  than  12  4  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  funds  provided  for  projects  and 
programs  pursuant  to  section  4.  5.  6.  and  7 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  within 
any  one  State. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that 
amendment.  That  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  in  the  amendments 
that  were  agreed  to  en  bloc.  That  is  one 
of  the  committee  amendments  to  the 
bill.  But  without  considerable  reading. 
cross  reference  and  so  forth,  it  would 
seem  that  the  three  amendments  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  clearly 
strike  out  limitations  that  were  in  the 
original  bill.  In  addition  to  the  three 
which  I  have  cited,  the  one  which  is  pro- 
posed at  line  20  in  the  amendment  group 
for  page  10,  line  20,  reads  as  follows; 

On  page  10,  line  20,  beginning  with  "and 
without  regard"  strike  out  all  to  the  period 
in  line  22. 

That  language  is  as  follows:  and 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of   any  such   section." 

So  again  an  amendment  is  now  pro- 
posed which  would  strike  out  either  a 
limitation  in  the  original  text  or  in  one 
of  the  amendments  that  was  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

I  recognize  that  some  new  limitation 
may  be  proposed  in  the  language  already 
agreed  to  on  page  13.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  believe  that  the  Umita- 
tion  is  in  the  interest  of  improving  the 
bill.  But  I  do  not  understand  why.  in  the 
four  separate  amendments  for  pages  7, 
8,  9  and  10,  the  limitations  that  were  in 
the  original  bill  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  say  that  his  objection  was  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  other  Sena- 
tors would  strike  from  the  bill  the  limita- 
tion that  not  more  than  12 '2  percent  of 
the  amount  provided  would  be  spent  in 
any  one  State.  If  there  are  other  limi- 
tations in  the  committ.ee  amendments  to 


the  striking  of  which  the  Senator  ob- 
jects, I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  those 
with  him,  because  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion, nor  that  of  the  other  Senators,  to 
remove  from  the  committee  bill  any  ap- 
propriate restrictions  which  the  comittee 
had  agreed  to,  but  to  conform  the  bill,  if 
my  amendment  were  agreed  to,  to  oper- 
ation on  the  greatly  restricted  basis  of  a 
single  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1963 
and  another  authorization  for  1964,  in 
tlie  event  that  certain  conditions  should 
develop.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  we  will  handle  the 
matter  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  with  refer- 
ence to  Ills  lequest. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  support  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  fuzzy  financing. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  order  that  we  may 
proceed  on  a  constructive  and  friendly 
basis,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  de- 
scribe the  language  he  refers  to  in  terms 
of  its  identification  rather  than  his  reac- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
leave  that  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the 
lanRuago  that  I  wish  to  have  agreed  to? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  indulged  in  a  Uttle  by- 
play    with     the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota  in  relation   to  his  reference  to 
■fuzzy  language." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  language  on  page  13  pro- 
pcsed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  not  being  fuzzy.  Commenc- 
ing in  line  1 1  the  amendment  states : 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15  and  insert 
in  Hon  thereof  the  following: 

"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  after  June  30. 
1963.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  the 
sum  of  $750,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
sion.s,  other  than  section  8,  of  this  Act." 

That  strikes  out  all  of  the  so-called 
back-door  financing  and  inserts  in  the 
bill  provisions  for  direct  appropriations 

Mr  KERR.  If  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  that  we  consider 
the  amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill 
the  provision  for  procurement  of  funds 
in  any  manner  other  than  by  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  agreeable  to  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  that  part  of 
the  amendment  which  does  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  point  is  this: 
Apparently  every  Senator  is  willing  to 
vote  to  strike  out  the  $2  billion  of  back- 
door financing. 

To  do  that  all  we  need  do  is  adopt  2  V2 
lines  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15. 

That  would  eliminate  the  back-door 
financing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
be  .sure  that  we  understand  what  we  are 
doing.    What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the 
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suggestion  would  increase  the  $600  mil- 
lion to  $750  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  asked  for. 
The  Senator's  request  might  eliminate 
the  12  V2  percent  limitation,  I  believe 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  effect  what  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  m  mind;  namely,  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  from 
the  bill  provision;;  for  authority  for 
spending  other  than  by  means  of  pro- 
visions in  the  amendment  for  direct  au- 
thorization and  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  would  be 
agreeable. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  meets  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  :s  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  that  be 
done. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sout'n  Dakota.  Was  that 
not  done  by  the  amendments  that  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  The  amendments 
which  were  agreed  to  en  bloc  were  to 
the  bill  as  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate 
provided  for  $2  billion  of  .standby  au- 
thority to  be  obtained  from  certain 
sources  and  under  certain  conditions  and 
In  a  certain  manner. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soui.h  Dakota.  Are  we 
talking  about  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed by 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  talking  about  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  Senators  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  as  set  forth  in  the  Congressional 
Record  beginning  at  page  9351  of  May 
25,  1962. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
which  amendment  it  is,  specifically,  of 
the  amendments  in  the  group  that  he  is 
offering,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  refers. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wjU  let  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  New  language 
will  have  to  be  dra\vn  because,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  amendment,  the 
elimination  of  $2  billion  is  tied  into  the 
insertion  of  new  direct  funds.  As  so  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, all  we  need  to  do  is  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  adopt  so  :iiuch  of  his  amend- 
ment as  relates  to  the  elimination  of 
the  $2  billion  of  funds  which  the  com- 
mittee will  draw  from  the  reserves  of 
the  FDIC,  and  other  agencies.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authorization  for 
a  total  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  so  much  of 
the  amendment,  appropriately  worded, 
be  adopted,  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Southi  Dakota.  To  make 
this  concrete,  if  Senators  will  refer  to  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  8. 2965, 
and  turn  to  page  13,  they  wHl  find  at  the 


bottom  of  page  13  a  paragraph  headed 
"Appropriations  and  Interim  Financ- 
ing." 

That  continues  over  to  the  end  of  line 
14  on  page  15.  That  language  is  proposed 
to  be  stricken  by  the  amendment  in  the 
group  of  amendments  which  provides : 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

And  so  forth.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  amendment,  because  it  does  change 
the  $2  billion  authorization  for  using  debt 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  financing 
public  works,  and  converts  it  into  an 
authorization  for  appropriations  of  $750 
million  after  June  30,   1963. 

The  reduction  from  $2  billion  worth  of 
debt  receipt  financing,  back-door  financ- 
ing, fuzzy  financing,  and  converting  it 
into  an  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  $750  miUion,  is  desirable. 

I  believe  that  the  language  which  was 
originally  used  in  asking  for  unanimous 
consent  dealt  with  the  amendment  on 
page  10,  line  23.  which  would  boost  the 
$600  million  to  $750  million.  To  that  I 
did  not  want  to  agree. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  not 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  the  language 
authorizing  the  $750  million.  He  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  was  asking  that 
con'^ideration  be  given,  first,  to  that  part 
of  my  amendment  which  eliminated  the 
authority  to  finance  from  unobligated 
balances  and  provide  a  situation  whereby 
the  financing  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
authorization  and  appropriation.  He 
made  :t  very  clear  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  even  after  his 
suggestion  had  been  complied  with,  if 
it  were;  but  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  an 
amendment  to  strike  and  insert  divisible? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   It  is  not  divisible. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  proposed 
unanimous -consent  agreement  does  not 
involve  a  striking  and  inserting.  We 
read  from  the  amendment  itself: 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  goes  on  to  say:  "and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  I  did  not  read 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  it  will 
be  offered  thus  separated,  I  am  agreeable 
to  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  repeat  that  it  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me  to  separate  the 
amendment  at  this  point  into  two  parts : 
First,  the  language  which  would  strike 
from  the  bill  authority  to  expend  from 
public    debt    receipts,    and    so    forth. 


moneys  designated  in  the  bin  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  any  source  other  than  by 
direct  authorization  and  appropriation, 
but  would  leave  the  amendment  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
in  its  entirety,  with  the  exception  that 
we  had  already  acted  upon,  that  part  of 
it  which  would  eliminate  financing  from 
any  source  other  than  authorization  and 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  I 
a.ssume  that  if  the  first  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to.  it  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  making  the  amendment  read: 
"On  page  13.  begirming  with  line  21, 
insert  in  lieu  thereof."  and  would  strike 
out  the  matter  following. 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  that 
would  leave  the  question  to  be  acted 
upon. 

Mr .  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  subse- 
quently said :  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  mi- 
nority views  which  appears  at  pages  19, 
20,  and  21  of  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  may  follow  the  remarks  I  made 
earlier  on  the  history  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MnfORTTT     ViKWS 

We  oppose  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  S.  2965  as  reported  with  amend- 
ments, would  combine  a  Bhort-tenn  program 
of  grants  for  local  public  works  in  the 
amount  of  »600  million  with  a  longer  term 
standby  program  for  authorlBed  or  unauthor- 
ized public  works  of  greater  magnitude  in 
the  amount  of  f2  billion  for  a  total  of  $2,600 
million  to  be  exjjended  under  Presidential 
direction  without  specific  authorization  by 
Congress. 

The  $600  million  for  the  short-term  pro- 
gram would  be  provided  by  and  subject  to 
review  by  the  Appropriatlonfi  Committees  of 
the  OongresB.  The  ta  bUUon  for  the  standby 
program  would  be  provided  by  giving  the 
President  authority  to  transfer  money  here- 
tofore authorized  for  specific  programs  to 
those  he  might  select. 

Apart  from  any  opinions  about  the  need 
or  deslrabUlty  of  Federal  financing  to  pro- 
vide employment,  the  Congreas  should  be 
on  notice  that  what  is  proposed  here  Is  a 
transfer  of  the  power  of  the  purse  from 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  to  the 
executive.  The  language  which  would  do 
this  is  found  in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  9 
at  page  11  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

It  will  be  noted  that  In  an  eftort  to  meet 
this  question  when  raised  in  committee,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  which  would  limit 
this  power  to  certain  selected  unspent  au- 
thorizations for  funding.  This  should  em- 
phasize the  nature  of  the  proposal  that  is 
being  made. 

Originally,  when  this  was  pointed  out.  the 
language  was  wide  open  and  would  have  per- 
mitted specific  appropriations  yet  iinobli- 
gated  for  such  purposes  as  veterans  hos- 
pitals, flood  control  projects,  or  heavy 
bombers  to  be  transferred  to  the  wide  range 
of  projects  set  forth  in  paragraph  (b).  sec- 
tion 9,  page  10  of  the  bill,  as  introduced 
Under  questlonini;.  Secretary  Ooldberg  ad- 
mitted this  was  possible  and  perhaps  should 
be  m^odlfled  or  restricted  somewhat. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  "revolving  funds," 
for  Instance,  would  have  made  It  possible 
to  take  the  money  p>ald  back  by  borrowers 
to  the   Farmers  Home  Administration    into 
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the  FHA  revolving  fund  and  transfer  It  to  Note  that  a  large  part  of  these  fundings  xhe  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 

the    building    of    sidewalk   in   a    depressed  are  In  the  category  of  "borrowing  authority"  pore.     The  Senator  from  Delaware  will 

city.    That  did  not  appeal  to  the  committee;  which  generally  means  not  merely  deficit  fi-  g^ate  it 

restricted  lists  were  asked  for.     They  follow:  nanclng  but  the  so-called  back-door  flnanc-  ,.,tt  t  t  a»»<-.      *    r-»  i                   ^      ., 

,     ^,    ,^    „,      ,       ^,      ,   .           K,-     *  w  ing.  the  selling  of  obligations  by  the  author-  Mr.    WILLIAMS   of    Delaware.     Do   I 

A    Selected    list    of   estimated    unobligated  ^^^    agency    to     the    Treasury    and     then  correctly  understand,  as  the  agreement 

balances  as  of  June  30,  1962  requiring   the  funds    that   agency   borrowed  has  been  entered  into,  that  the  pending 

T„t<.,„«n«„.i  w-T,v  fr.r  w«.r>««tr„o  °^  ^^«  Strength  of  its  programs  to  be  avail-  motion  is:  On  page  13.  beginning  with 

tion  and  rL^Soment                          «5  715  ^^^^  ^°''  ^'^^^"  ^^  ^^^  President  ud  other  i,ne  21,  to  strike  out  all  through  line  14 

tion  and  Development '„■:„£  programs,   both    authorized   and   not   other-  .„  .,„„_  ,=, 

HHFA.  all  programs ^8,826  ^Ise  authorized  °"  ^^^^  ^ 

FDIC   (borrowing  authority) 3,000  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^^^  side-door  financing  The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

PSLIC  ( borrowing  authority 750  ^^   ^^^^   slide-door   financing -now   you   see  POie.      The    Senator    from    Delaware    is 

FHLS  (borrowing  authority). --     LOOP  u.  now  you  don't.  correct. 

,Q  „Q,  Would  any  committee  of  the  Congress  di-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Madam 

lotai i»,^»i  rectly  agree  that  funds  which  it  had  made  president,  on  that  motion,  I  ask  for  the 

■■  Includes    »2.390.000.000    of    contract    au-  available  for  a  well-considered  program,  once  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^ 

thoritv  provided,    should    become    subject    to    reap-  ^     '               A-nrj-      »»    j            r,        j      * 

proprlation    by    Presidential    decree    to   pro-  Mr.     CLARK.      Madam     President,     a 

B    SecoTid     list     of    estimated     unobligated  grams  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  com-  parliamentary  inquiry. 

balances    as    of    June.    30.    1962    {related  mittees?     It    does    not    seem    possible;    the  The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 

programs)                                          w,„,„„,  ^^^"8  ^an  be  done  only  if  Members  of  the  poj-e      The  Senator  from   Pennsylvania 

miiiiun!>  Congress   are   looking   the   other  way   or   are  ,;ii  (.).„(.„  ;» 

HHFA.   all  programs '$8,826  go  dazzled  by  the  mirages  of  the  New  Fron-  .,       <Xt     ,,,,       ^ 

Agriculture,  FHA  (rural  housing) ..           353  tier  that  they  are  temporarily  entranced  Mr.    CLARK.     Do    I    correctly    under- 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora-  if  gome  other  committee  were  to  venture  stand  that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  once 

tion    3,000  to  give  to  the  President  authority  to  take  the  lani^uage  beginning  on  page  13  and 

FSLIC  (Federal  Savings*  Loan) 750  away   from    funds   authorized   bv   this   com-  continuing   to  the  middle  of  page  15  has 

FTO^  <f,«f"*i  Hom«s  Loan  Bank)..       1,000  n^ittee    for    duly    authorized    public    works  been  stricken,  there  will  remain  the  fol- 

DOD  military  construction:  projects,  and  transfer  them  to  the  fields  of  lowinK  lan'uaKC' 

Air    Force 157  other  committees,  we   think  our  committee  '       ' 

Army    87  would  unanimously   protest  and  resist.     We  Section    10   (a).  There  Is  authorized  to  be 

Navy 88  do  not  think  our  committee  under  the  per-  appropriated   for  expenditure  after  June  30, 

suaslve  magnetism  of  the  President's  special  1963,  the  sum  of  $750  million  to  carry  out 

Total    14.261  niessage  of  February   19  should  do   to  other  the  provisions,  other  than  section  8.  of  this 

'Includes    $2,390,000,000    of    contract    au-  committees    what    it    would    not    want    done  Act 

thorlty.  "^^°  i^'^'^                        Francis  Case  ^^'     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      That 

C.  Third     list     of      estimated     unobligated  Winston  L  Proutt.  languaf^'e  would  be  offered  as  a  separate 

balances   {covered   in   bill  o?  reported)    as  Hiram  L.   Fonc.  amendment.     That    is    included    in    the 

of  June  30,  1962  J    c.\leb  boggs.  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 

Millions  Jack  Miller.  homa. 

International    Bank   for    Reconstruc-  ..       -,.  AT->tr       t   „~,    ,,^i,i^„   *v.^  /-.u^j^ 

tion  and  Development $5,715  Mr.  KERR.     Madam  President,  I  ask  Mi    CLARK.     I  am  asking  the  Chair 

HHFA   (borrowing  authority) 5,416  unanimous  consent  that  the  suggestion  for  a  pailiamentary  ruling. 

PDIC  (borrowing  authority) 3.000  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr   Rob-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

FSLIC  (borrowing  authority) 750  ertson] ,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Pore.     Will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

FHLB    (borrowing    authority) 1.000  Oklahoma,  be  agreed  to.  vania   .state    the   page    to   which    he    is 

,j.Q,.^j                                              15  381  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  referring' 

pore.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  Mr.    CLARK.     Page    13.     My    parlia- 

Examlnatlon  of  the  lists  Indicates  that  the  qj  ^^ie  Senator  from  Virginia  to  strike  mcntary  inquiiT  is:  If  the  motion  of  the 

reverse  would  now  be  true;  namely,  that  un-  out  the  language 'on  page  13,  beginning  Senator   from  Virginia  shall  be   agreed 

der  any  of  the  restricted  lists,  funds  avail-  ...     ,.        «,     rL          .     ,          ,  ,.  .              u  .i      i                      i.  iv,     u   *^           r 

able  for  building  houses  In  towns  or  cities  ^^^h  hne  21,    through  hne    14.  on  pase  to.  would  the  language  at  the  bottom  of 

under  situations  previously  judged  by  Con-  15'  ?  page  13.  stai'ting  with  line  22,  then  read: 

gress  to  be  worthy  could  now  be  transferred  Mr.  -KERR.     That    would    leave    the  section   10  (a).  There  is  authorized  to  be 

to  sewage   disposal   projects,   rural   drainage  amendment,    then,     with     the    language  appropriated  for  expenditure  after  June  30, 

or   flood  control  projects,   etc.     Apparently  that  is   necessary  to  effectuate   the  au-  1963,  the  sum  of  $750  million  to  carry  out 

even  a  borrowing  authority  of  $3  billion  to  thorization      as     provided      for      in      the  ^'le  provisions,  other  than  section  8.  of  this 

underwrite   the   guarantees   of  the   Federal  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla-  Act 

Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  $750  mil-  >,„-„„ 

lion  to  secure  Insured  savings  in  the  FSLIC  5v      _^,„     a„  The    .ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 

could  be  drawn  on  to  fund  this  program.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Madam  President,  a  pore      No.  that   lancuage  would   be  re- 

The  members  who  subscribe  to  this  state-  parliamentary  inquiry.  moved,  but  would  have  to  be  reoffered. 

ment  of  views  want  the  Congress  and  the  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tem-  j^jj.      CLARK      Madam     President      a 

r:,"^"vr'i%rrcS'K'.r6„a,'",or  Z!e  l^""   ^'"''""'    '"""    """°"    ""'  '"■'»•"  P^""»-entary  Inquiry, 

listing,  almost  $16  billion  worth  of  specific  ^j.    DIRKSEN      I  want  to  be  certain  ^^^  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

fundings  could  be  raided  by  selection  of  the  ^^^^  '^^   ^^^  confronted   with   a   Simple  ^"f,^"     7^.^,  S^^^^^'"   ^'°"^  Pennsylvania 

President  for  spending  on  projects  not  spe-  i-         ^        i    i       i                                          V-  Will  State  it 

clflcally  otherwl^  authorized.  ""0*^°"  ^  ^tnke  language  on  pages   13,  ^r     CLARK      If    the    motion    of    the 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  as  well  that  14.  and  15.  and  that  the  motion  is  not  ^  Mr    CLARK     If   the   motion   of   the 

It  Should  be  borne  m  mind   as  well,  that  ,         ,     ...       -,_„..;„;„„  tn  m«:prt  Senator  from  Virginia  shall  be  agreed  to. 

the  raid  to  whatever  extent  It  is  conducted  encumoerea  wiin  a  provision  to  insert.  fv,„^;„„t;„„  r^,.  ^ r^^^r..^^i r, 

either  would  mean  the  denial  of  some  spend-  The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  '^'  t^^"',  "°  authonzatiOli  for  appropna- 

ing  proposed  in  the  current  budget  propos-  pore.     The  Senator  is  correct  tions  left  lemaining  in  the  amendment 

ais  or  the  addition  to  the  spending  budget  Mr.  DIRKSEN      It  is  simply  a  motion  °^  ^^^  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

of  the  amounts  used.    The  budget  proposed  ^^  strike'  The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

by    the    administration    was    originally    "In  „,        APTTNO    PRK.cjTnFlsrr   nrn    tpm  POre.      The  authorization  WOUld  then  be 

precarious  balance."    The  tax  bill  as  passed  ™  TheSenat^rfs  cor7ect  i"  the  language  of  that  which  is  pro- 

bv  the  House   put  It  out  of  balance.    Any  Pore.      ine  oenator  is  correct.                         i„r„^t„j  ;„  u„,,  *u„..„„* 

additional  spendlngs,  whether  by  the  device  Mr.  CLARK.     Madam  President,  who  PO^^d  to  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof, 

proposed  In  section  9(b)   or  appropriated  by  has  the  floor?  Mr.  CLARK.     Therefore,  the  amount 

regular  processes,  would  throw  the  budget  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  of   the  authorization  would   depend   on 

still  further  out  of  balance.    So,  this  Is  defl-  poj-g.     The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  a  later  vote? 

clt  spending,  made  easier  perhaps  but  by  the  j^     ^  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

r„'ugrr.  d'Sr.  'pX'S  tnL'Sr.rr^l  Mr.  CLABK.    Madam  president,  will  pore    Jhe  Senator  Is  correct^ 

Of  s.  2965.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  Mr  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  language  In  the  bill  authorizing  ap-  question?  Mr    KERR.    Madam  President,  I  be- 

propriatlons  to  restore  the  impaired  borrow-  Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.     Madam  lieve  I  am  the  one  who  made  the  unani- 

ing  authority  extends  the  Injury.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  mous-consent  request. 
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The  ACTING  PRIiSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  such,  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  have  my  ananimous-consent 
request  understood. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  can  be  objected  to,  if 
any  Senator  wishes  \o  object  to  it;  but 
in  order  to  eliminate  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  am 
trying  to  comply  w  th  his  suggestion, 
and  in  order  to  eliminate  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  did  not  contemplate  triggering  the 
situation  which  he  feared,  I  should  like 
to  restate  my  unar  imous-consent  re- 
quest with  reference  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  Senators. 

On  page  3  of  the  amendment,  line  11, 
is  the  following  lanf:uage: 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15. 

The  imanimous -consent  request  I 
make  is  that  that  language  be  agreed  to. 
In  beu  thereof,  the  amendment  would 
read,  beginning  on  line  14,  as  follows: 

Beginning  after  line  20.  on  page  13,  the 
following  language  be   .nserted. 

The  amendment  on  page  13  would 
then  read: 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
expenditure — 

And  so  forth.  By  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  the  amendment  which 
we  have  offered,  changing  the  method  of 
financing,  which  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  would  be  agreed 
to;  and  our  amendnient  at  that  point 
would  then  contain  all  of  the  authoriz- 
ing provisions  it  now  contains  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
program  in  the  bill  as  amended  would  be 
financed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Midam  President,  I 
object.  Will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  II  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  SenaU)r  from  Oklahoma 
shall  be  £igreed  to,  ^v'ould  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  be,  first,  to  strike  the 
financing  provisions,  to  which  objection 
has  been  made,  and  second,  to  restore 
the  authorization  of  $750  million? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  also  restore  the 
language  in  the  amendment,  which 
would  provide  a  me:hod  for  financing 
the  program  as  outlined  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  would  maintain, 
and  we  would  be  agieeing  to,  $750  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  that  is  not  what 
would  be  agreed  to.  The  Senate  would 
merely  be  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson] 
that  financing  from  one  source  be  elimi- 
nated, as  provided  in  the  amendment. 
Then  the  matter  l)efore  the  Senate 
would  be  my  amendment  as  it  had 
been  offered,  in  the  rest  of  its  entirety, 
because  we  would  a:  ready  have  agreed 


to  the  part  which  strikes  from  the  bill 
the  method  of  financing  provided  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  we  agreed  to  this 
amendment,  would  we  be  agreeing  also 
to  the  authorization  of  $750  million? 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  That  would  still  be 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  have  a  ruling? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  no  power  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
situation  should  be  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  described  it,  and  if  his 
amendment  would  then  have  had  de- 
leted from  it  the  ix)rtion  referring  to 
the  section  on  the  old  financing,  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  division  and  to  in- 
dividual votes,  would  they  not?  Cer- 
tainly the  rest  of  the  amendment  is  di- 
visible. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  if  the  pending  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent  is  agreed 
to,  I  shall  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc;  and 
that  request  would  be  subject  to  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  I 
shall  object  to  that. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  understand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  I 
shall  request  a  division,  of  the  other  pro- 
visions. But  I  think  that  clarifies  the 
situation.  We  can  treat  the  first  matter 
first.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote  first 
on  eliminating  from  the  so-called  com- 
mittee bill  the  so-called  backdoor  fi- 
nancing method;  and  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  record  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  think 
we  are  still  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  I  request  a  parlia- 
mentary interpretation  on  that  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  On  that  basis.  Madam 
President,  I  am  constrained  to  object  to 
the  requested  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment. I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate 
vote  first  on  the  motion  to  strike.  And 
as  I  vmderstand,  we  are  getting  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No,  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  thus  far  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  I  wish  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  apply  until 
this  parliamentary  tangle  is  resolved. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
I  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  requested  unanimous 
consent  for  approval  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  strike  from 
the  bill  all  language  relating  to  back- 
door financing,  but  without  affecting  any 
other  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Was  ob- 
jection made?     If  so,  by  whom? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  did 
not  object  to  that.  I  objected — at  least 
I  thought  I  was  objecting  to  it — to  a 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
not  only  to  strike  out  that  language  on 
pages  13,  14,  and  15.  but  also  to  substi- 
tute therefor,  the  language  from  line 
15  through  line  23  on  page  3  of  the  Kerr 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  clear  up  this  matter — 
for  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  au- 
thorization of  $750  million — I  move  "To 
strike  out"  and  the  rest  of  those  two  and 
a  half  lines.  I  understand  that  the  Kerr 
amendment  is  the  pending  question.  So 
I  make  that  motion;  and  that  will  elim- 
inate the  backdoor  financing  provisions, 
from  the  bill  and  only  those. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  state  the  num- 
ber of  lines  he  proposes  to  strike  out? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  the  adoption  of  this  portion 
of  the  Kerr  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
2965 — the  part  which  begins  on  page  3. 
in  line  11.  reading,  "on  page  13" — that 
is,  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  the  Senator  is  read- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  one  part  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  I  am 
a.sking   the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  but  not  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  The  reference  is 
to  page  13  of  the  committee  bill — there 
are  only  four  pages  of  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
the  fioor.  Will  he  please  state  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  I  complete  stating  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  waiting  for  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Virginia   to   do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  the  following 
portion  of  the  Kerr  amendment:  On 
page  13— meaning  page  13  of  the  com- 
mittee bill — begmning  with  line  21, 
strike  out  all  through  Ime  14  on  page  15. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad- 
am President,  on  that  motion,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  before 
the  yeas  and  naj-s  are  ordered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Chair  is  now  attempting  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  second  for 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  realize  that.  But  I 
should  like  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  yield  at  this  point,  if  he  will. 
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the  PHA  revolving  fund  and  transfer  It  to  Note  that  a  large  part  of  these  fundings  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

the    buUdlng   of    sidewalks   In   a    depressed  are  In  the  category  of  "borrowing  authority"  pore.     The  Senator  from  Delaware  will 

city     That  did  not  appeal  to  the  committee;  which  generally  means  not  merely  deficit  ti-  state  it 

restricted  lists  were  asked  for.     They  follow:  nanclng  but  the  so-called  back-door  flnanc-  WILLIAMS    of    Delaware      Do    I 

^  Ing  the  selling  of  obligations  by  the  author-  ^i^-    Wii-djiAM.&    oi    ueiaware.     J_»o    i 

A.  Selected    list    of    estimated    unobligated  ^^^     agency     to     the     Treasury     and     then  correctly   understand,   as   the  agreement 

balances  as  of  June  30,  1962  requiring   the  funds    that   agency   borrowed  has  been  entered  into,  that  the  pending 

Millwns  Qj^  ,.jjg  strength  of  its  programs  to  be  avail-  motion   is:    On  page   13.  beginning  with 

International   Bank  for  Reconstruc-  ^^^^  j^j.  transfer  by  the  President  to  other  iji^g  21,  to  strike  out  all  through  line  14 

tlon  and  Development f5,  715  programs,   both    authorized   and   not  other-  .„  ^^^.  ,c, 

HHFA.  all  programs '8,826  wise  authorized  ^^ 

FDIC    (borrowing  authority) 3,000  r^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  termed  side-door  financing  The    ACTING    PRESIDENT   pro    tem- 

PSLIC  ( borrowing  authority 750  ^^  ^^^^  slide-door  flnancuig— now  you  see  POie.      The   Senator    from    Delaware   is 

FHLS  (borrowing  authority) 1,000  it,  now  you  don't.  correct. 

~~rr  Would  any  committee  of  the  Congress  di-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Madam 

Total i».-2»i  rectly  agree  that  funds  which  it  had  made  president,  on  that  motion,  I  ask  for  the 

'  Includes    $2,390,000,000    of    contract    au-  available  for  a  well-considered  program,  once  ^.^^^  ^^^   ^^ 

thorlty.  provided,    should    become    subject    to    reap-  -               CLARK      Madam     President      a 

proprlation    by   Presidential    decree    to   pro-  ''^^      CJ_LftKK..     Maaam     fiesiaeni,     a 

B    Second     list     of    estimated     unobligated  grams  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  com-  parliamentary  inquiry. 

balances    as    of    June.    30.    1962    {related  mittees?     It    does    not    seem    possible:    the  The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 

programs)  thing  can  be  done  only  if  Members  of  the  p^re.     The   Senator   from    Pennsylvania 

Millions  Congress   are   looking   the   other  way   or   are  ;,.  ctate  it 

HHFA.  all  programs ■$8,826  so  dazzled  by  the  mirages  of  the  New  Fron-  "         _     _           ^^      ,                 ^^            ^ 

Agriculture.  FHA  (rural  housing)-.           353  tier  that  they   are  temporarily  entranced  Mr.    CLARK.      Do    I    correctly    under- 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora-  if  gome  other  committee  were  to  venture  Stand  that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  once 

tlon    3,000  to   give   to   the   President  authority   to   take  the  language  beginning  on  page   13  and 

PSLIC  (Federal  Savings*  Loan) 750  away   from    funds   authorized   by    this    com-  continuing  to  the  middle  of  page  15  has 

FHLS  (Federal  Home  Loan  Bank) -_       1,000  mittee    for    duly    authorized    public     works  been  stricken    there  will  remain  the  fol- 

DOD   military  construction:  projects,  and  transfer  them  to  the  fields  of  lowing  lantjuage- 

Air    Force 157  other  committees,   we   think  our   committee 

Army    87  would  unanimously   protest  and  resist      We  Section   10   (a).  There   Is  authorized  to  be 

Navy 88  do  not  think  our  committee  under  the  per-  appropriated  for  expenditure  after  June  30, 

suaslve  magnetism  of  the  Presidents  special  1963.   the  sum  of  $750   million  to  carry  out 

Total    14.261  naessage  of  February   19  should  do  to  other  the  provl.-^ions,  other  than  section  8.  of  this 

'Includes    $2,390,000,000    of    contract    au-  committees    what    it    would    not    want    done  Act 

thorlty.  ^^^°  ^^^^^-                       Francis  C.^SE  ^''     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      That 

C.  Third     list     of     estimated     unobligated  Winston  L  Prouty.  language  would  be  offered  as  a  separate 

balances  t covered  in  bill  as  reported)   as  Hiram  l    Fonc  amendment      That    is    included    in    the 

of  June  30,  1962  J    Caleb  Boggs.  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 

Millions  •                                 Jack  Miller.  homa 

'^t;\T'iievXVe°nt.^"°"'^':"!:  $5,715  Mr.  KERR.     Madam  President.  I  ask  ^   ^t■•    CLARK.     I  am  asking  the  Chair 

HHFA  (borrowing  authority) 5.416  unanimous  consent  that  the  suggestion  ''^'  ''  painamentary  ruling. 

FDIC  (borrowing  authority) 3.000  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr    Rob-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

FSLIC  (borrowing  authority) 750  ertsonI ,  as  outlined  bv  the  Senator  fi-om  Pore.     Will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

FHLB    (borrowing    authority) 1.000  Oklahoma,  be  agreed  to.  vania   state    the    page    to   which    he    is 

j5  881  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  referring  > 

o  a                                                ,  p^j.^     jg  there  objection  to  the  request  Mr     CLARK.     Page    13.     My    parlia- 

Examlnation  of  the  lists  indicates  that  the  qj  ^^e  Senator  from  Virginia  to  strike  mcntaiv  inquii-y  is:  If  the  motion  of  the 

reverse  would  now  be  true;  namely,  that  un-  ^^^  ^.^^  language  -on  page  13,  beginning  Senator   from  Virginia  shall   be   agreed 

tl\e^?o\V^din7ZT.Sin1^^^^  with  line  21,  through  line   14,  on  page  to,  would  the  language  at  the  bottom  of 

under  situations  previously  judged  by  Con-  15"?  page  13,  starting  with  line  22,  then  read  : 

gress  to  be  worthy  could  now  be  transferred  Mr.     KERR.     That    would     leave     the  section    iO   la)     There  Is  authorized  to  be 

to  sewage   disposal   projects,   rural   drainage  amendment,    then,     with     the    language  appropriated   for  expenditure  after  June  30. 

or    flood  control   projects,   etc.      Apparently  that  is   necessary  to  effectuate   the   au-  1963.  the  sum  of  $750  million  to  carry  out 

even  a  borrowing  authority  of  $3  billion  to  thorization     as     provided     for     in     the  ^^^  pruvlslons.  other  than  section  8.  of  this 

underwrite   the   guarantees   of  the   Federal  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla-  Act. 

Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  $750  mil-  >,____ 

lion  to  secure  Insured  savings  In  the  FSLIC  "°5y*-  r^TotrciTXT      njr   ^          o       v^      f  ^^^^   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 

could  be  drawn  on  to  fund  this  program.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Madam  President,  a  p^rp.     No.   that   language  would   be  re- 

The  members  who  subscribe  to  this  state-  parliamentary  inquiry.  moved,  but  would  have  to  be  reoffered. 

ment  of  views  want  the  Congress  and  the  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tem-  j^jj.      CL^RK      Madam     President      a 

country  to  realize  the  principle  that  Is  here  pore.     The    Senator    from    Illinois    will  f,  '.,hpr  mVlinmpnfn'rv  inniiirv 

Involved:  even  as  restricted  in  the  final  (C)  state  it  luithei   painamentary  inquiiT. 

listing,  almost  $16  billion  worth  of  specific  ^r    DIRKSEN      I  want  to  he  rertaui  "^^^   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

f^indi^ags  could  be  raided  by  se^ctiono^^  th^  .^  arT^nfronLd  w^h   a  "imp\e  ^%'-     The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

President  for  spending  on  projects  not  spe-  j.-         *        i.    i       i                                           ,«  Will  state  It. 

clflcally  otherwise  authorized.  "^0*^0"  ^  strike  language  on  pages  13.  cLARK      If    the    motion    of    the 

It  Should  be  borne  In  mind,  as  well,  that  H,  and  15.  and  that  the  motion  is  not  senatoi  f lom  VirgYnirshaTl  be  agrfed  t^^ 

the  raid  to  whatever  extent  It  Is  conducted  encumbered  with  a  provision  to  insert.  f/"^^"'    'n  JuTw^^Ltinn  for  =,nn^^^^^^^^ 

either  would  mean  the  denial  of  some  spend-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem-  '^   ^^^V.                   ization  for  appropria- 

Ing  proposed  In  the  current  budget  propos-  pore      The  Senator  is  correct  tions  left  remaining  in  the  amendment 

ais  or  the  addition  to  the  spending  budget  Mr.  DIRKSEN     It  is  simply  a  motion  °^  ^^^  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

of  the  amounts  used.    The  budget  proposed  j.^  strike?  ^he   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

by    the    administration    was    originally    "In  „,       APTINn  PRFSmFTvlT  nrn   tpm  Pore.     The  authorization  would  then  be 

precarious  balance.'     The  tax  bill  as  passed  ^^e   ACjmG   PRESIDED'   pio    tem-  .^    ^^^    language   of    that   which    is    pro- 

bv  the  House   put  It  out  of  balance.    Any  Pore.      ine  senator  is  correct.  :„"  ..f„j  ;„  u«,,  tv.o,.^/^f 

additional  spendings,  whether  by  the  device  Mr.  CLARK.     Madam  President,  who  P^^ed  to  be  inseited  in  lieu  thereof, 

proposed  in  section  9(b)   or  appropriated  by  has  the  floor?  Mr.  CLARK.     Therefore,   the  amount 

regular  processes,  would  throw  the  budget  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ^^   the   authorization  would   depend   on 

still  further  out  of  balance.    So,  this  Is  defi-  poj-g.     The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  a  later  vote? 

clt  spending,  made  easier  perhaps  but  by  the  ^^     ^  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 

same   token   more   insidious  and  menacing  CLARK      Madam  President    will  POre.     The  Senator  is  correct, 

through  the  device  proposed  in  section  9  b)  ^*"-   v^-^lt^^^-      ivxauaiii    ncoiuciii,,    win  f                   .  „„      ,  .,..        ,    j_.      y-..     ■ 

of  s.  2965.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  language  in  the  bill  authorizing  ap-  question?  Mr    KERR.    Madam  President,  I  be- 

propriations  to  restore  the  Impaired  borrow-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Madam  lieve  I  am  the  one  who  made  the  unani- 

ing  authority  extends  the  injury  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  mous-consent  request. 
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The  ACTING  PF'.ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  such,  I  beUeve  I  am 
entitled  to  have  mj  unanimous-consent 
request  understood. 

The  ACTING  PP'.ESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  can  be  objected  to,  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  object  to  it;  but 
in  order  to  elimina  ^  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  fror:i  Virginia  that  I  am 
trying  to  comply  with  his  suggestion, 
and  in  order  to  eliminate  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  did  not  contemplate  triggering  the 
situation  which  he  feared,  I  should  like 
to  restate  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  reference  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Sen  i tor  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  Senators 

On  page  3  of  the  amendment,  line  11, 
is  the  following  language: 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
out  all  through  line  :4  on  page  15. 

The  unanimous -consent  request  I 
make  is  that  that  language  be  agreed  to. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  amendment  would 
read,  beginning  or  line   14,  as  follows: 

Beginning  after  line  20.  on  page  13,  the 
following  language  be  Inserted. 

The  amendment  on  page  13  would 
then  read: 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
expenditure— 

And  SO  forth.  By  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  the  amendment  which 
we  have  offered,  chiinging  the  method  of 
financing,  which  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  would  be  agreed 
to;  and  our  amendment  at  that  point 
would  then  contain  all  of  the  authoriz- 
ing provisions  it  now  contains  with 
reference  to  the  rranner  in  which  the 
program  in  the  bill  as  amended  would  be 
financed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
object.  Will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  y:eld. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
shall  be  agreed  to,  would  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  be.  first,  to  strike  the 
financing  provisions,  to  which  objection 
has  been  made,  ard  second,  to  restore 
the  authorization  of  $750  million? 

Mr.  KERR,  It  would  also  restore  the 
language  in  the  amendment,  which 
would  provide  a  method  for  financing 
the  program  as  outlined  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  would  maintain, 
and  we  would  be  agreeing  to,  $750  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  that  is  not  what 
would  be  agreed  to.  The  Senate  would 
merely  be  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson] 
that  financing  from  one  source  be  elimi- 
nated, as  provided  in  the  amendment. 
Then  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
would  be  my  amendment  as  it  had 
been  offered,  in  the  rest  of  its  entirety, 
because  we  would  already  have  agreed 


to  the  part  which  strikes  from  the  bill 
the  method  of  financing  provided  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  we  agreed  to  this 
amendment,  would  we  be  agreeing  also 
to  the  authorization  of  $750  million? 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  That  would  still  be 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  have  a  ruling? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  no  power  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
situation  should  be  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  described  it,  and  if  his 
amendment  would  then  have  had  de- 
leted from  it  the  portion  referring  to 
the  section  on  the  old  financing,  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  division  and  to  in- 
dividual votes,  would  they  not?  Cer- 
tainly the  rest  of  the  amendment  is  di- 
visible. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  if  the  pending  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent  is  agreed 
to,  I  shall  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc;  and 
that  request  would  be  subject  to  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  I 
shall  object  to  that. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  understand. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  I 
shall  request  a  division,  of  the  other  pro- 
visions. But  I  think  that  clarifies  the 
situation.  We  can  treat  the  first  matter 
first.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote  first 
on  eliminating  from  the  so-called  com- 
mittee bill  the  so-called  backdoor  fi- 
nancing method;  and  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  record  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  think 
we  are  still  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  I  request  a  parha- 
mentary  interpretation  on  that  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  On  that  basis.  Madam 
President,  I  am  constrained  to  object  to 
the  requested  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate 
vote  first  on  the  motion  to  strike.  And 
as  I  understand,  we  are  getting  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No,  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  thus  far  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  I  wish  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  apply  until 
this  parliamentary  tangle  is  resolved. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
I  imderstood  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  requested  unanimous 
consent  for  approval  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  strike  from 
the  bill  all  language  relating  to  back- 
door financing,  but  without  affecting  any 
other  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Was  ob- 
jection made?     If  so,  by  whom? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  did 
not  object  to  that.  I  objected — at  least 
I  thought  I  was  objecting  to  it — to  a 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
not  only  to  strike  out  that  language  on 
pages  13,  14.  and  15.  but  also  to  substi- 
tute therefor,  the  language  from  line 
15  through  line  23  on  page  3  of  the  Kerr 
amendment. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  clear  up  this  matter — 
for  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  au- 
thorization of  $750  million — I  move  "To 
strike  out"  and  the  rest  of  those  two  and 
a  half  lines.  I  understand  that  the  Kerr 
amendment  is  the  pending  question.  So 
I  make  that  motion;  and  that  will  elim- 
inate the  backdoor  financing  provisions, 
from  the  bill  and  only  those. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  state  the  num- 
ber of  lines  he  proposes  to  strike  out? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  the  adoption  of  this  portion 
of  the  Kerr  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
2965 — the  part  which  begins  on  page  3. 
in  line  11.  reading,  "on  page  13" — that 
is.  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  the  Senator  is  read- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  one  part  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  but  not  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  reference  is 
to  page  13  of  the  committee  bill — there 
are  only  four  pages  of  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTINGS  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
the  floor.  Will  he  please  state  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  I  complete  stating  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  ACTINCJ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  waiting  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia   to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  the  following 
portion  of  the  Kerr  amendment:  On 
page  13 — meaning  page  13  of  the  com- 
mittee bill — beginning  with  line  21. 
strike  out  all  through  Ime  14  on  page  15. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad- 
am President,  on  that  motion,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  a  sufiBcient  second? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  before 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Chair  is  now  attempting  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  second  for 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  realize  that.  But  I 
should  like  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  yield  at  this  point,  if  he  will. 
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The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  Is  a  sufficient  second;  and 
the  yeas  and  najrs  are  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  fr«n  Oklahoma  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  pending  question  was 
on  agreeing  to  a  request  for  unanimous 
consent;  I  had  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  agreed  to.  I  take  it  that  unless 
objection  was  made,  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  is  not  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  understood  that  there 
was  objection  to  that  request  for  unani- 
mous consent;  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  understand  how 
an  objection  could  be  made  until  I  had 
completed  stating  my  request,  or  how 
the  Chair  could  find  that  that  had  been 
done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dclawai-e.  Madam 
President.  I  think  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  wish  to  go  on  record  as  not 
approving  that  type  of  financing.  That 
is  why  I  have  requested  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then.  Madam  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent; and  I  now  desire  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  pending  question 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  the  way  outlined  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Not  to  amend  it. 
but  to  adopt  a  part  of  it,  without  affect- 
ing the  remainder. 

Mr.  KERR.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  as  I  understand,  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  to  strike 
out  of  the  bill  the  part  beginning  in  line 
23,  on  page  13,  and  all  through  line  14, 
on  page  15  of  the  bill — in  other  words,  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  backdoor  financing 
provisions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  state 
It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  so  understand 
the  amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa are  the  pending  question,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Therefore,  at  this  stage  an  amendment 
must  be  an  amendment  to  them  en  bloc. 

I  believe  the  Chair  has  now  ruled  that 
the  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  strike  out  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  it  i.*:  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  agree  to  a 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 

Virginia  has  been  clearly  stated.  It  is 
to  strike  out  on  page  13.  beginning  on 
Mne  21,  all  through  line  14  on  page  15. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  Preyident,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  motion  is 
adopted — and  I  know  of  no  Senator  in 
this  body  who  would  vote  against  it,  if 
it  means  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  I  think  it  means,  which  is  that 
it  does  away  with  backdoor  financing — 
I  ask  the  parliamentary  question 
whether  it  will  later  preclude  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  from  bringing  to  the 
floor  a  request  for  a  vote  the  remainder 
of  the  language  on  page  3  of  his  amend- 
ment, which,  in  effect,  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $750  million. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  not  preclude  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  go  to  the  trouble  of  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  because  I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator win  vote  against  it.  I  do  not  know- 
why  it  could  not  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  who  is  in  control  of  the  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   By  reiuon  of  the  procedural  dis 
cussion,  the  Senate  is  not  under  con- 
trolled time^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
a  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  operating  under 
the  agreement  entered  into? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Unanimous  consent  was  given  to 
withhold  the  running  of  time  until  the 
procedure  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time, 
roughly,  has  elapsed ,  under  that  proce- 
dure? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Wm- 
pore.    The  time  since  10:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  original  re- 
quest was  that  the  time  taken  for  the 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
not  be  allocated  to  the  time  allotted,  but 
it  was  my  imderstanding  that  once  the 
quorum  call  was  concluded,  it  would  be. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  11:25  aJii.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  asked  unanimous  consent 
that,  until  the  procedural  question  was 
settled,  we  not  be  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This 
motion  should  be  agreed  to.  This 
propo.'^al  proves  the  validity  of  the  alarm 
which  I  sought  to  sound  at  the  time 
the  President's  message  came  to  Con- 
Rie.s.s.  I  "Km  delighted,  however,  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Pemxsylvania  say  he 
thinks  there  is  no  Senator  on  the  floor 
who    will    vote    against    the    motion    to 


strike,  because  the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  strike  from  the  bill  the  language 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  special  message. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  proposal,  we  will  con- 
sider that  the  procedural  discussion  is 
over,  and  tlie  controlled  time  will  begin. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  has  control 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  is  to  use 
time,  can  he  not  use  time  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  could. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Why  not  do  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Piesldent. 
I  offered  my  amendment.  I  am  supposed 
to  have  some  time  on  it.  I  yield  10 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  30 
minutes  allotted  to  him. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  Is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  at  this  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  amendment  in 
writing  and  at  the  table? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  amendment  is  in  writing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 
by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  language  in  the 
bill  on  pac:e  13,  beginning  on  line  21, 
through  line  14  on  page  15. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
Pre.sident.  do  I  have  10  minutes,  eith-^r 
from  the  Senator  from  Virginia  or  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
i.s  recocnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  the  President  sent  a  special 
messajre  to  the  Congress  asking  for  an 
emert;ency  public  works  bil'.  When  the 
languai'.e  came  to  the  Senate,  I  took  the 
floor  and  pointed  out  this  particular 
language  as  the  part  that  was  most 
objectionable   in  the  whole  proposal. 

The  messa.i^e  of  the  President  was  re- 
ferred  to    the   Committee   on   Bankin^i 
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and  Currency.  I  took  the  floor  at  the 
time  to  F>oint  out  that  there  were  other 
jurisdictions  involved;  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  'Vi^orks  would  normally 
have  jurisdiction  over  public  works 
projects. 

For  a  time,  nobody  introduced  a  bill 
on  the  subject  in  the  Senate.  The  bill 
was  introduced  iri  the  House  by  two 
Members  of  that  body  as  it  had  been 
suggested  by  the  President. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage as  originally  proposed  in  the 
President's  message,  or  the  material  ac- 
companying the  President's  message, 
and  in  the  bill  as  introduced,  would  not 
only  have  made  the  debt  receipts  avail- 
able to  the  departments  to  spend,  but 
It  would  have  made  available  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  appropriations, 
contract  authorizations,  revolving  funds, 
and  other  authorizations  to  expend  from 
public  or  corporate  debt  receipts. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
when  it  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Peni^ylvania  tMr  Clark  •  for  him- 
self and  Senators  McCarthy.  Pell,  and 
Randolph,  we  pon^led  out  what  would 
happen  if  the  Public  Works  Conxmittee 
would  attempt  to  make  available  under 
programs  it  might  authorize  money 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
Defense  Department,  to  the  State  De- 
partment, to  the  Justice  Department,  to 
the  Depai-ment  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  activities  of  govenunent. 

As  a  result  of  that  discussion  within 
the  committee,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee decided  it  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  prop>osal;  that 
that  would  have  been  taking  money  ap- 
propriated and  authorized  by  other  com- 
mittees. 

Then  we  went  to  contract  authoriza- 
tions, and  then  to  revolving  funds. 

Again  it  was  p>ointed  out  that  money 
such  as  that  in  the  revolving  fund  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  would 
be  made  available  for  building  sidewalks 
in  a  city  far  removed  where  the  revolving 
fund  was  created.  That  proposal  was 
dropped. 

Then,  because  "public  or  corporate 
debt  receipts  "  was  an  indefinite  term, 
over  the  protest  of  the  minority  it  was 
decided  that  the  program  should  be 
limited  to  certain  functions.  As  shown 
in  the  committee  amendment  on  page  14, 
authorizations  were  for  expenditures 
from  public  debt  receipts  available  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
lor  loans  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  for  loans 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
PKjration,  for  the  purchase  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
and  for  payment  of  the  subscription  of 
the  United  States  to  the  International 
Bank  For  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment." 

In  the  report  of  the  minority,  the 
minority  views  accompanying  the  bill, 
will  be  found  a  table  which  shows  the 
several  different  funds  which  could  have 
been  used  under  the  language  repKjrted 
by  the  committee.  Approximately  $15 
billion  would  have  been  available,  to  the 
extent  of  $2  billion  for  the  building  of 
public  works  projects  under  the  other 
authorization  in  the  bill. 


Repeatedly  on  the  floor,  and  in  inter- 
views, and  by  the  speeches  of  severaJ 
Members  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertsok], 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  attention  was  drawn 
to  what  this  would  do. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  one  of 
the  most  able  speeches  delivered  to  the 
Senate  at  this  session,  pointed  out  that 
if  we  were  to  permit  the  taking  of  funds 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment it  could  imperil  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

I  sought  to  point  out  that  the  use  of 
$3  billion  worth  of  debt  receipts  available 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration could  result,  if  there  were  a  bank 
crisis,  in  the  reserves  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  being  drawn 
upon  and  the  Corporation  wrecked. 

The  $750  million  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  in- 
surance of  savings  in  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  could  be  drawn  upon. 

No  wonder  it  is  Uiat  Members  have 
generally  come  to  the  position  that  we 
ought  not  have  this  kind  of  backdoor 
financing,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  say  that  to- 
day he  does  not  ttiink  thei"e  is  a  Member 
on  the  floor  who  would  vote  to  retain  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  have 
anj'  time  remaining.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  that  I  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  minority 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
not  rendered  a  useful  public  service  in 
connection  with  this  measure,  as  it  has 
often  done  in  the  past.  I  believe,  now 
that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  look 
over  this  matter  a  little  more  carefully 
than  at  the  time  the  bill  came  in,  a  wise 
decision  has  been  made;  that  for  this 
purpose,  in  this  bill,  the  best  way  to  han- 
dle the  program  is  through  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations. 

My  friend  from  South  Dakota  has 
made  a  very  able  speech  about  some- 
thing quite  irrelevant  to  anything  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Why  the  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
do  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
many  Senators  in  this  body  who  will  not 
vote  for  anything  other  than  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  in  the  bill.  We 
are  wasting  our  time  by  taking  ^  vote  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  are 
not  wasting  our  time,  Madam  President. 
We  have  the  direct  statement  from  the 
author  of  the  bill  that  the  minority  has 
rendered  valuable  service  in  this  connec- 
tion. That  admission  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  well  worth  the  time 
consumed. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  should  also 
make  unnecessary  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
If  the  gentlemen  wish  to  march  up  the 
hill  and  down  again,  and  to  get  a  unani- 
mous vote.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Madam  President 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I 
thought  the  Senator  had  yielded  to  me. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  me  for  the  Senator 
from  Kentuckj'  to  proceed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  sat  through  the  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  committee  In  which 
Uie  committee  discussed  this  provision. 
I  support  wholly  the  {>osiUon  taken  by 
our  raixkuig  Republican  member,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI. 

I  wish  to  say,  about  our  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  ,  that  I  know 
he  goes  into  these  questions  carefully 
and  always  in  the  long  run  works  them 
out  quite  well.  But  it  is  true  that  when 
the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  it  contained 
the  section  which  would  have  author- 
ized $2  billion  standby  authority  for  pub- 
lic works. 

The  bill  also  contained  the  most  bi- 
zarre method  of  financing  probably  ever 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  As  it  was 
offered  to  the  committee  it  proposed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  $2  billion,  could  bor- 
row funds  from  any  agency  which  had 
uncommitted  balances  of  appropriations 
or  of  contract  authority,  and  that  some 
day  in  the  future  the  Congress  might  re- 
store those  funds. 

In  the  committee,  in  the  executive 
sessions,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGSl  and  I  moved  to  strike  this 
financing  method.  But  the  total  vote  on 
the  Democratic  side  was  to  maintain  this 
bizarre,  peculiar,  unusual,  unique  method 
of  financing. 

Later  the  committee  wrote  into  the 
bill,  against  the  objections  of  the  minor- 
ity, the  provision  that  the  funds  could 
be  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  protects 
the  security  of  individual  depositors  up 
to  $10,000,  from  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  from  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks — 
and  even  from  the  World  Bank. 

A  day  after  the  committee  had  voted 
unanimously,  on  the  majority  side,  to 
permit  this  kind  of  borrowing,  I  wrote  to 
all  the  agencies  concerned.  I  received 
answers  from  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance CorpKjration,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
which  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  16,  on  pages  8511,  8512,  and 
8513. 
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I  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon,  for  his  comments 
on  the  flnancingr  provision  with  respect 
to  using  funds  reserved  to  secure  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  the  World  Bank.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  saying,  in  substance, 
that  it  had  not  been  considered  by  the 
Treasury,  and  would  be  removed  from 
the  bill. 

I  wrote  to  the  Ehrector  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  had  come  before  the 
committee  to  testify  for  these  provisions. 
I  cannot  understand  why  he  supported 
this  unusual  method  of  financing,  but  he 
did,  as  did  his  representatives.  I  wrote 
to  him  and  I  asked  for  information  con- 
cerning the  financing  proposals.  Last 
Friday,  or  Saturday,  he  called  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  respond  to  my  questions, 
since  he  understood  that  the  financing 
proposal  had  been  dropped  by  the  ad- 
ministation.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
think  a  response  was  necessary. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
propose  such  a  method  of  financing. 

The  Robertson  amendment  should  be 
voted.  First,  the  Senate  should  go  on 
recoi-d  against  this  method  of  financing. 
Second,  the  proposal  indicated  that 
the  administration — the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  other  agencies  con- 
cerned— had  not  considered  the  bill  care- 
fully, and  that  they  are  uncertain  about 
the  need  and  value  of  a  public  works 
program,  and  about  the  method  which 
should  be  used  to  carry  one  out. 

I  favor  a  public  works  program.  But 
as  the  history  of  this  bill  shows  that  it 
was  not  carefully  considered,  we  ought 
to  adopt  one  with  a  moderate  authoriza- 
tion— and  strike  the  standby  authoriza- 
tion of  $2  billion. 

If  we  adopt  a  public  works  program. 
it  should  be  a  moderate  one,  which  can 
be  tested  before  the  Congress  meets 
again. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  followinsj  the  remarks  I  pre- 
viously made  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretaiy  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  S.  2965 
was  reported  to  the  Senate;  the  reply  I 
received  from  him  Friday;  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the 
reply  I  received  from  him  this  morning; 
and  copies  of  letters  to  other  agencies 
administering  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  construction  of  public 
works,  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget — to  which  I  received  no  replies. 
As  I  have  previously  said,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  called  me  last  Friday  and 
asked  me  if  I  desired  a  response  to  my 
letter  in  view  of  the  understanding  that 
the  financing  provisions  were  to  be 
eliminated,  and  I  told  him  a  response 
was  not  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

April  30.  1962. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Department  of  Health.  Education    nnd^cl- 

fare,  Washington.  DC. 

DcAK    Mr.    Secretary:    Senate    bill    2965. 

known  as  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of 

19C2,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  Wednesday 


by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  effect  on  existing  Federal  loans, 
loan-grant  and  grajit  programs  of  the  pro- 
posed change  In  the  criteria  and  standards 
for  these  programs,  as  contained  in  sections 
5,  6.  and  7  of  the  bi!!. 

Section  8,  known  as  the  Ch;i\ez  iiniend- 
ment.  provides  for  a  different  program 
funded  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  limited  to  distressed  areas,  and  to 
a  period  ot  27  months  following  enactment 
of  the  bill.  It  will  simplify  your  resix)nse 
to  this  request  to  omit  from  consideration 
that  section  of  the  bill. 

The  types  of  public  works  projects  covered 
by  the  bill  are  defined  in  section  14(c> .  The 
projects  whicli  can  be  financpd  are  limited 
under  section  9(a)  (3 1  to  tliosr  which  can 
be  completed  within  18  months  after  initia- 
tion, or  if  begun  later  than  9  months  after 
proclamation  of  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion period  can  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  that  27-month  period. 

The  provisos  in  section  5  waive  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Congre.'i.s  for  e.xist- 
ing  programs,  and  permit  grants  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  projects.  Section  7 
permits  loans  for  the  remainder.  Section  a 
also  waives  all  existing  limitations  regard- 
ing the  apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  in 
which  grants  may  be  made,  and  the  dollar 
amounts  of  grants  for  any  purpose,  project 
or  program. 

I  wish  you  would  refer  the  following  ques- 
tions to  each  of  the  agencies  under  your 
jurisdiction  which  has  progranxs  assisting 
projects  which  cm  be  defined  as  public 
works  projects  under  section  14ic)  of  the 
bill.  Please  note  that  while  section  5  i-'^ 
limited  to  Federal  grant  programs,  section 
6  permits  50-percent  grants  for  any  public 
works  projects  and  programs  not  now  eligi- 
ble for  grants,  so  that  in  discussing  the 
change  in  existing  programs  thnse  wJiich 
are  now  wholly  loan  programs  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

1.  What  programs  of  your  agency  would 
be  a.ffected  if  the  provl.sions  of  the  bill  be- 
come operative?  How  many  projects  are 
now  underway  in  each  of  these  programs  and 
what  is  their  approximate  total  cost? 

2.  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards  now 
In  effect  in  these  programs  which  could  be 
changed  or  eliminated  under  the  bill? 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria  are  ad- 
ministrative or  budgetary?  What  could  be 
done  to  accelerate  projects  under  tliese  pro- 
grams by  changing  these  administrative  or 
budgetary  standard.^,  without,  changing  the 
criteria  specified  by  law? 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  these  pro- 
grams of  changing  or  eliminating  existing 
criteria  and  standards,  as  provided  bv  the 
bill? 

5.  Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or 
disrupt  the  program?  Would  it  discriminate 
against  communities  qualifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standards,  as  compared  to 
thore  qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill?  Would  it  lead  to  demands  that  the 
standards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  responsibility  in  these  programs,  now 
accepted  by  the  Congress  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered? 

6.  If  the  criteri.a  were  changed  at  the 
present  time  to  the  lowCr  standard-s  pru\lded 
by  the  bill,  approximately  what  number  and 
dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be  qualified 
which  are  not  now  qualified,  assuming  suf- 
ficient funds  were  made  available? 

7.  To  what  extent  could  the  President 
and  your  agency — without  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill — accelerate  public  works 
projects  under  these  programs''  First, 
through  the  accelerated  expenditure  of  funds 
already  appropriated  and  through  the  use 
of  existing  contract  authorizations,  revolving 
funds  and  through  the  use  of  authorizations 
to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts?  Second. 
tliroiigh  the  acceleration  of  authorized  proj- 


ects and  by  requesting  additional  appropria- 
tions where  necessary?  Third,  by  other 
means? 

8.  Approximately  what  nvimber  and  dol- 
lar volume  of  accelerated  public  works 
projects  could  be  undertaken  in  fi.scal  1963 
and  1^64  in  each  of  the  existing  programs 
tmder  the  conditions  in  question  7  above? 

While  it  now  appears  that  S.  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  in  the  Senate  next  week,  It  could 
come  up  at  any  time  and  very  quickly.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and  other  in- 
formation related  to  the  bill  before  the  de- 
bate. Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a 
roply  as  soon  as  popsible 

I  realize  that  it  m..y  take  a  little  time  to 
compile  the  Information  for  an  answer  to 
some  of  these  questions.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
other  quesilous,  including  the  first  four, 
mcanwliile. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Shlrman  Cooper. 

Department  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington.  May  25.  1^62. 

Dear  Sfnator  Cooper:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  yuur  request  of  April  30,  19S2. 
for  ovir  replies  to  specific  questions  you  have 
raised  with  respect  to  S.  2965.  the  "Standby 
Public  Works  Act  of   1962." 

The  existing  programs  of  this  Department 
which  would  be  affected  by  enactment  of 
S  2965  are  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
are  authorized  by  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.); 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.);  and  the  Health  Re- 
search Faculties  Act  (42  US  C.  292  et  seq  ). 
The  answers  to  your  questions  have  been 
supplied  in  three  attachments  to  this  let- 
ter, each  attachment  relating  to  one  of  these 
programs. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  bill  seems  to  authorize 
the  acceleration  only  of  grants  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  or  Improvement  of  publicly 
owned  facilities  of  the  character  specified 
under  the  section  14(c)  definition  of  "pub- 
lic works  "  However,  we  understand  that 
language  will  be  proposed  to  make  clear 
the  committee's  Intent  not  to  exclude  the 
acceleration  of  grants  to  the  private  non- 
profit beneficiaries  of  existing  grant  pro- 
granis.  Therefore  the  attachments  assume 
that  such  acceleration  is  to  be  authorized 
for  both  nonprofit  and  public  beneficiaries. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.BUR  J.  Cohen. 
A-'.^istant    Secretary 
Hon   JjH.N  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 


Re."lt  to  Se:nator  John  S.  Cooper's  Ques- 
tions   OF    April    30.     1962.     ON     S.     2965. 
•  Standby  Piblic  Works  Act  of   1962  "   as 
They    Relate    to    HosprtAL    Survey    and 
Construction      (Hiul-Burton)      Program 
(Title    VI — I^ublic    Health    Service    Act) 
Question  1 .  What  programs  of  your  agency 
Would    oe   affected   If   the   provisions   of    the 
bill  become  operative?     How  many  projects 
are  now  underway  In  each  of  these  programs 
and   what    is    their    approximate    total    cost? 
Answer  1    Under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  Fed- 
eral  funds   are   allotted   to   the   States  on   a 
formula  basis  fur  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals,    diagnostic     or     treatment     centers. 
chronic    dl.sease    hospitals,    nursing    home^. 
and  rehabilitation  facilities.     As  of  March  1. 
1962,  1.110  projects  were  under  construction. 
The.se   projects   Involve   a   total    cost   of   ap- 
proxinuitely    $13    billion    and    use    Federal 
funds  .tmounling  to  $413  million. 

Question    2.  What    are    the    criteria    and 
standards   now   m   effect   in    these   programs 
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which  could  be  changed  or  eliminated  under 
the  bill? 

Answer  2.  (a)  Under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram funds  appropriated  must  be  allocated 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  a  stat- 
utory formula  which  is  based  on  popula- 
tion and  per  capita  Income,  SecUon  5  of 
the  bill  provides  that  funds  available  un- 
der S.  2965  would  not  be  subject  to  appor- 
tionment. 

(b(  S.  2965  would  permit  grants  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
equipping  health  facility  projects  even 
tliough  existing  grant  programs  provide  for 
a  lesser  amotint.  The  Hill-Burton  legisla- 
tion restricts  about  one-half  of  the  States 
to    grants   of   less    than    50    percent. 

(c)  Section  7  of  S.  2965  would,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  authorize  Federal  loans 
for  the  applicant's  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing health  facilities.  Federal  loans 
for  the  applicant's  share  of  the  costs  are 
not  available  under  the  Hill -Burton  legis- 
lation. 

Question  3  Which  of  the  exi.sting  criteria 
are  administrative  or  budgetary?  What 
could  be  done  to  accelerate  projects  under 
these  programs  by  changing  these  adminis- 
trative or  budgetary  standards,  without 
changing  the   criteria  specified  by  law? 

Answer  3.  Tlie  above  criteria  are  statutory 
and  are  not  of  an  administrative  or  budg- 
etary nature. 

Questlni-.s  4  and  5  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect on  these  programs  of  changing  or  elimi- 
nating existing  criteria  and  stimdards,  as 
provided  by  the  bill? 

Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or  dis- 
rupt the  program?  Would  It  discriminate 
against  communities  qiialifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standard.^,  as  comjiared  to 
those  qualifying  under  the  provl.<:lons  of  the 
blip  Would  It  lead  to  demands  that  the 
standards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  respnn.s;ibility  in  these  programs,  now 
accepted  by  the  Con^rers  nnd  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered'' 

Answers  4  and  5.  The  criteria  and  stand- 
ards cha'iET^d  ''■T  c^im'-^-tcd  by  S  '.-'965  w  )Uld 
have  no  untoward  or  derogatory  effect  on  the 
regular  Hlll-Burtnn  program.  The  bill  would 
retain  Important  provisions  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton legislation  which  require  (ai  that  proj- 
ects be  approved  by  the  Hill-Burton  State 
agency,  (bi  that  projects  conform  with  tlie 
State  plan  submitted  by  such  State  agency, 
and  (c)  that  approved  projects  conform  to 
minimum  .st.indard?  '>f  con' ^ruction  and  de- 
sign. Many  worthwhile  and  much  needed 
health  facility  projects  would  be  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  S  2t>65  which  could 
not  be  aided  under  the  Hill-Burton  program 
because  of  limited  funds  and  the  priority 
requirements  Included  In  the  HUl-Burton 
legislation.  We  would  not  expect  that  S. 
2965  would  lend  to  demands  that  standards 
under  the  HiU -Burton   program   be  lowered. 

Question  6  If  the  criteria  were  chanced  at 
the  present  time  to  the  lower  stand<ards  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  approximately  what  number 
and  dolhir  volume  of  projects  could  be  quali- 
fied which  are  not  now  qualified,  assuming 
EUfficirnt  funds  were  made  available? 

Answer  6.  The  changes  In  criteria  appli- 
cable to  health  facility  construction  which 
are  Included  In  S  2r*65  pertain  only  to  the 
allotment  of  funds  among  the  States,  the 
percentage  of  Federal  participation,  and 
availability  of  Federal  loans.  Insofar  as 
health  facilities  are  concerned.  S.  2965  would 
not  qualify  projects  based  on  lower  stand- 
ards of  need.  desi;;n,  or  con.^tructlon.  but 
rather,  would  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able for  the  apj)roval  of  projects  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  approved  because  of 
limited  fund.s  and  the  i)riority  provision  of 
the  Hill-Burton  legislation. 

The  best  Indication  of  health  facility  proj- 
ect* which  might  be  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  2965  Is  a  report  submitted 
by  HUl-Burton  State  agencies  as  to  projects 


which  could  be  approved  in  fiscal  year  1963 
if  there  ware  no  limitations  on  Federal 
funds.  This  report  shows  that  1,158  projects 
costing  a  total  of  $1^  billion  and  using  Fed- 
eral funds  amounting  to  $597  million  could 
be  approved  in  1963  if  there  were  no  limita- 
tions on  Federal  funds.  (These  figures  re- 
late to  both  public  and  nonprofit  facilities. 
About  50  percent  would  be  related  to  public 
facilities  alone.)  All  of  these  projects  con- 
form with  the  approved  State  plan,  would 
meet  an  essential  need,  and  would  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  of  unemployment. 
While  Information  is  not  available  as  to  the 
number  which  could  be  completed  within 
the  tlnae  period  specified  In  section  9  of  S. 
2965,  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
majority  would  qualify. 

Question  7.  To  what  extent  could  the 
President  and  your  agency — without  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  bill — accelerate  pub- 
lic works  projects  under  these  programs? 
First,  through  the  accelerated  expenditure  of 
funds  already  appropriated  and  tlu"ough  the 
use  of  existing  contract  authorizations,  re- 
volving funds  and  through  the  use  of  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts? Second,  through  the  acceleration  of 
authorized  projects  and  by  requesting  addi- 
tional appropriations  where  necessary? 
Third,   by   other   means? 

Answer  7.  The  Public  Health  Service  could, 
to  a  limited  extent,  accelerate  health  facility 
construction  projects  under  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  The  legislation  requires  however. 
that  projects  be  selected  for  approval  In  ac- 
cordance with  certain  prescribed  priority  re- 
quirements, and  the  projects  so  approved  are 
rarely  in  a  position  to  award  contracts  and 
begin  construction  immediately.  Additional 
appropriations  or  an  authorization  to  expend 
from  public  debt  receipts  would,  of  course. 
Increase  the  number  of  projects  whlcli  could 
be  approved  However,  the  purposes  of  S. 
2965  would  be  defeated  to  a  certain  extent 
because  those  priority  factors  enumerated  In 
section  9  of  the  bill  and,  in  particular,  the 
factor  requiring  completion  of  projects  with- 
in a  short  period  of  time,  which  are  aimed 
at  qtilckly  reducing  the  employment  level, 
could  not  be  applied  in  .selecting  projects  for 
approval. 

Question  8.  Approximately  what  number 
and  dollar  volume  of  accelerated  public  works 
projects  could  be  undertaken  In  fiscal  1963 
and  1964  In  each  of  the  existing  programs 
under  the  conditions  In  question  7  above? 

Answer  8.  As  Indicated  under  item  6.  HIU- 
Burton  State  agencies  report  that  1.158 
health  facility  projects,  costing  a  total  of  $16 
billion  and  using  Federal  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $597  million  could  be  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1963  If  there  were  nc  limitation  on 
Federal  funds  available  under  the  HUl- 
Burton  program,  (About  50  percent  of  these 
Involve  public  facilities.)  Many  of  these 
projects  could  be  approved  if  additional 
funds  were  made  available  under  the  HUl- 
Burton  program.  However,  some  of  the  proj- 
ects would  not  qualify  because  of  their 
priority  under  the  HUl-Burton  program,  and 
others  could  not  be  approved  because  the 
total  funds  made  available  would  have  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  and  territories 
on  the  basis  of  the  formula  included  In  the 
HUl-Burton  legislation. 


Reply  to  Senator  John  S.  Cooper's  Ques- 
tions or  April  30,  1962,  on  S.  2965.  Standby 
Public  Works  Act  of  1962,  as  They  Relate 
TO    Health    Research   Facilities   Program 
(Title  VII — Public  Health  Service  Act) 
A  general  observation  should  be  made  be- 
fore replying  to  the  si^eclflc  questions.     On 
reviewing  the  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  redevelopment  areas, 
and   the   areas   designated   by   the   Secretary 
of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment las  of  March  1962),  we  find  that  very 
few  of  the  current  title  VII  projects,  or  those 
which  are  now  approved  and  awaiting  the 


availability  of  funds,  are  located  in  these 
areas.  Our  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions must  be  viewed  with  this  circumstance 
in  mind. 

Question  1 .  What  programs  of  your  agency 
would  be  affeoted  If  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  become  operative?  How  many  projects 
are  now  underway  In  each  of  these  programs 
and  what  is  their  approximate  total  cost? 

Answer  1.  Under  the  health  research  fa- 
cilities program,  operated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Federal  grants  are  made  to 
public  or  nonprofit  institutions  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  or  improved  health  research 
facilities.  There  currently  are  217  projects 
underwav  In  this  program  at  a  total  cost  of 
$426,864,444  of  which  192,183,866  Is  the  Fed- 
eral share. 

Question  2.  What  are  the  criteria  aid 
standards  now  in  effect  in  these  programs 
which  could  be  changed  or  eliminated  under 
the  bill? 

Answer  2.  Tlie  present  program  permits 
grants  In  which  Federal  share  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent.  The  bUl  would  not  cnange 
or  eliminate  any  present  criteria  or  standards 
in  effect  in  the  title  VII  program. 

Question  3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria 
are  administrative  or  budgetary?  What 
could  be  done  to  accelerate  projects  under 
these  programs  by  changing  these  adminis- 
trative or  budgetary  standards,  without 
changing  the  criteria  specified  by  law'' 

Answer  3.  The  present  law.  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  contains  a 
provision  limiting  appropriated  funds  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  $50  million.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Congress  will  pj-ovlde  an  appropria- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $50  million  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  1963.  There  are  no  exist- 
ing budgetary  or  administrative  criteria 
which  limit  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Qucstio.ns  4  and  5.  What  would  he  the  ef- 
fect on  these  programs  of  changing  or  elim- 
inating existing  criteria  and  standards,  as 
provided  by  the  bill? 

Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or  dis- 
rupt t!ie  program?  Would  It  discriminate 
aeainst  communities  qualifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standards,  as  compared  to 
thase  qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill?  Would  it  lead  to  demands  that  the 
Btand.ards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  responsibility  In  these  programs,  now 
acceptr-d  by  the  Congress  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered? 

Answers  4  and  5  The  criteria  and  stand- 
ards chanced  or  eliminated  by  S.  2965  would 
have  no  untoward  or  derogatory  effect  on 
the  regular  health  research  facilities  con- 
struction program  However,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  probably  have  only  a 
minor  effect  on  the  construction  of  health 
research  facilities,  since  very  few  of  the  proj- 
ects which  are  now  approved  and  awaiting 
the  availability  of  funds  are  located  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 

Question  6.  If  the  criteria  were  changrd 
at  the  present  time  to  the  lower  standards 
provided  by  the  bill,  approximately  wh  t 
number  and  dollar  volume  of  projects  could 
be  qualified  which  are  not  now  qualified,  as- 
suming sufficient  funds  were  made  available'' 

Answer  6.  None. 

Question  7.  To  what  extent  could  the 
President  and  your  agency — without  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  bill — accelerate  pub- 
lic works  projects  under  these  programs? 
First,  through  the  accelerated  expenditure 
of  funds  already  appropriated  and  through 
the  use  of  existing  contract  authorizations, 
revolving  funds  and  through  the  use  of  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts? Second,  through  the  acceleration  of 
authorized  projects  and  by  requesting  addi- 
tional appropriations  where  necessary? 
Third,  by  other  means? 

Answer  7 : 

Part  1.  None. 
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7.  To  what  extent  could  the  President  and     The  oroeram  under  this  section  would  be  in-      financed  through  the  nrosraniB  of  agencies 
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tl'.rovigh  the  acocleratiim  of  authorized  proj- 


stiiiidards   now   in   effect   in    these   programs 
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by  HUl-Burton  State  agencies  as  to  projects     which  are  now   approved  and  awaiting  the 


Part  1.  None. 
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Part  a.  None,  since  anticipated  congres- 
sional appropriation  will  be  the  same  as  the 
legally   authorized    celling   of   program. 

Part  3.  It  would  require  an  amendment  of 
title  vn  to  provide  a  higher  authorization 
for  project  funds  to  activate  more  projects 
than  are  currently  contemplated  for  fiscal 
1963. 

Question  8.  Approximately  what  number 
and  dollar  volume  of  accelerated  public 
works  projects  could  be  undertaken  In  fiscal 
1963  and  1964  In  each  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams under  the  conditions  in  question 
7  above? 

Answer  8.  None,  due  to  existing  limits  of 
•50  minion  annual  authorization  for  this 
program. 


Reply  to  Senator  John  S.  Cooper's  Ques- 
tions OF  April  30.  1962,  on  S.  2965,  Stand- 
by Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  as  They 
Relate  to  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Program  (Federal  Water  Polujtion 
Control  Act) 

Question  1.  What  programs  of  your  agency 
would  be  affected  If  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  become  operative?  How  many  projects 
are  now  underway  in  each  of  these  programs 
and  what  Is  their  approximate  total  cost? 

Answer  1.  Under  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program,  operated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Federal  grants  are  made 
to  States,  municipalities,  or  intermunlcipal 
and  Interstate  agencies  for  the  construction 
of  necessary  treatment  works.  As  of  April 
30,  1962.  there  were  770  projects  underway 
costing  approximately  $472.6  million  for 
which  Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  $83  4 
million  have  been  made. 

Question  2.  What  are  the  criteria  and 
standards  now  In  effect  in  these  programs 
which  could  be  changed  or  eliminated  un- 
der the  bill? 

Answer  2.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act 
provides  for  allotments  to  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  per  capita  Income  and  relative 
population.  Grants  are  limited  to  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction  or  $600,000, 
whichever  Is  less.  Section  5  of  the  bill 
would.  In  effect,  eliminate  the  allotment  for- 
mula, and  would  change  the  grant  limita- 
tions to  allow  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction. 

Question  3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria 
are  administrative  or  budgetary?  What 
could  be  done  to  accelerate  projects  under 
these  programs  by  changing  these  admin- 
istrative or  budgetary  standards,  without 
changing  the  criteria  specified  by  law? 

Answer  3.  The  above  criteria  are  statutory 
and  not  of  an  administrative  or  budgetary 
nature. 

Question  4.  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
these  programs  of  changing  or  eliminating 
existing  criteria  and  standards,  as  provided 
by  the  bill? 

Answer  4.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
result  in  a  speedup  In  construction  of 
needed  sewage  treatment  works.  There  are 
over  2,000  grant  applications  in  process  or 
In  preparation  requesting  grants  totaling 
$227  4  million  to  assist  In  construction  of 
projects  estimated  to  cost  $1,191  billion.  The 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1963  to  meet 
these  requests  is  the  fully  authorized  $90 
million.  If  additional  funds  were  made 
available  under  the  bill,  these  projects  would 
be  constructed  much  sooner.  In  addition, 
many  communities  not  able  to  consider 
sewage  treatment  works  construction  under 
the  30  percent  Federal  money-70  percent 
local  money  formula  would  construct  facili- 
ties under  the  grant  and  loan  provisions  of 
S  2965 

Question  5  Could  this  have  a  derogatory 
effect,  or  disrupt  the  program?  Would  it 
discriminate  against  communities  qualifying 
for  projects  under  existing  standards,  as  com- 
pared to  those  qualifying  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill?  Would  It  lead  to  de- 
mands that  the  standards  for  local  and  State 


participation  and  responsibility  in  these  pro- 
grams, now  accepted  by  the  Congress  and 
local  governmental  bodies,  be  lowered? 

Answer  5.  While  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill 
might  cause  a  temporary  slowdown,  we  would 
not  consider  this  a  disruption  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  the  bill  were  to  pass,  we  would 
expect  that  communities  would  reexamine 
their  programs  before  proceeding  They 
would  have  to  consider  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  the  community  at  some 
Indefinite  time  and  under  indefinite  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  a  firm  commitment  of 
a  lesser  amount  of  Federal  assistance  at  the 
present  time.  We  feel  th.a  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  communities  will  find  It  to  their 
advantage  not  to  postpone  construction  in 
hope  of  receiving  greater  Federal  assistance 
We  do  not  feel  that  there  will  be  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  community  that  con- 
structs a  project  with  a  30  percent  grant  will 
feel  discriminated  against  If  at  some  future 
time  another  community  receives  a  50  per- 
cent grant  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  many  com- 
plaints to  this  effect  at  the  time  the  grant 
program  was  first  authorized  but  they  failed 
to  materialize.  Neither  do  we  feel  that  there 
will  be  any  demands  for  a  lowering  of  stand- 
ards for  local  and  State  participation  and 
responsibility  in  the  program. 

Question  6.  If  the  criteria  were  changed  at 
the  present  time  t;)  the  lower  standards  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  approximately  what  num- 
ber and  dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be 
qualified  which  are  iiot  now  qualified,  assum- 
ing sufficient  funds  were  made  available? 

Answer  6.  To  qualify  financially  fur  a 
se'.vage  treatment  works  construction  grant 
at  the  present  time,  a  community  must 
demon.strate  its  ability  to  pay  the  remaining 
cost  of  the  project.  If  the  grant  were 
increased  to  50  percent  with  a  loan  available 
for  the  balance,  many  of  the  communities 
not  now  able  to  qualify  would  be  able  t^) 
move  ahead. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  on  Municipal 
Waste  Treatment  Needs,  dated  January  1. 
1962,  prepared  by  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers,  it  was  shown  that  there 
are  about  5.300  communities  requiring  new 
sewage  treatment  plants,  enlargements  or 
additional  treatment,  estimated  to  cost  $2  1 
billion.  Applications  for  grants  are  in 
process  or  in  preparation  for  over  2.000  of 
these  projects  estimated  to  cost  $1.1  billion 
The  remaining  3,300  projects  estimated  to 
cost  $1  billion  are  for  the  most  part  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  10,000  population.  It 
is  these  smaller  communities  which  expe- 
rience the  greatest  difficulty  in  arranging 
financing  and  which  would  benefit  greatly 
under  the  propo.sed  legislation  although  its 
impact  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 

Question  7  To  what  extent  could  the 
President  and  your  agency — withotit  the 
authority  provided  by  this  bill^acceleratc 
public  works  projects  under  these  program.s.' 
First,  through  the  accelerated  expenditure  of 
funds  already  appropriated  and  through  the 
use  of  existing  contract  authorizations,  re- 
volving funds  and  through  the  use  of 
authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts?  Second,  through  the  acceleration 
of  authorized  projects  and  by  requesting 
additional  appropriations  where  necessary? 
Third,  by  other  means? 

Answer  7.  Without  the  authority  provided 
by  this  bill,  we  would  not  be  able  to  accel- 
erate projects  under  the  program  The  full 
statutory  authorization  was  appropriated  la.st 
year  and  is  included  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  These  funds  will  be  ftiUy  utilized 
leaving  no  balances  which  might  be  tised  for 
accelerated  expenditures.  No  additional 
appropriations  may  be  requested  tinder  the 
existing  act 

Question  8.  Approximately  what  number 
and  dollar  volume  of  accelerated  public  works 
projects  could  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  1963 
and  1964  in  each  of  the  existing  program.^ 
under  the  conditions  in  question  7  above' 


Answer  8  In  view  of  7  above,  question  8 
must  be  answered  In  the  negative. 

Ap«il  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges. 

Secretary  of  Commerce.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Senate  bill  2965. 
known  as  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  Wednesday 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  effect  on  existing  Federal  loan,  loan- 
grant,  and  grant  programs  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  criteria  and  standards  f(jr 
these  programs,  as  contained  in  sections  5, 
0.  and  7  of  the  bill 

Section  8.  known  as  the  Chavez  amend- 
ment, provides  for  a  different  program 
funded  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  limited  to  distressed  areas,  and  to 
a  period  of  27  months  following  enactment 
of  the  bill  It  will  simplify  your  response 
to  this  request  to  omit  from  consideration 
that  section  of  the  bill 

The  types  of  public  works  projects  cov- 
erfd  by  the  bill  are  defined  in  section  14(c). 
The  projects  which  can  be  financed  are  lim- 
ited under  section  9(a)(3)  to  those  which 
can  be  completed  within  18  months  after 
initiation,  or  if  begun  later  than  9  months 
after  proclamation  of  the  public  works  ac- 
celeration period  can  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  that  27-month  period. 

The  provisos  in  section  5  waive  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Congress  for  exist- 
ing programs,  and  permit  grants  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects.  Section 
7  permits  loans  for  the  remainder.  Section 
5  also  waives  all  existing  limitations  re- 
garding the  apportionment  of  funds,  the 
time  in  which  grants  may  be  made,  and  the 
dollar  amounts  ot  grants  for  any  purpo.se. 
jiroject,  or  program. 

I  wish  you  would  refer  the  following  ques- 
tioiis  to  eacli  of  ilie  agencies  under  your 
Jurisdiction  whicli  has  programs  a.sslsting 
projects  which  can  be  defined  as  public 
works  projects  under  section  14ic)  of  the 
bill.  Plcitse  note  that  while  section  5  is  lim- 
ited to  Federal  grant  programs,  section  6 
permits  50-percent  grants  for  any  public 
works  projects  and  proirrams  not  now  eligi- 
ble for  grants,  s<j  that  in  discussing  the 
change  in  existing  programs  those  which  ar^- 
now  wholly  loan  programs  must  be  Included 

1.  What  programs  of  your  agency  would 
be  affected  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
come operative?  How  many  projects  are  now 
underway  in  each  of  these  programs  and 
what   is  their  approximate  t<:ital  co-sf 

2.  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards  now 
in  effect  in  these  programs  which  could  he 
changed  or  eliminated  under  the  bill? 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria  are  ad- 
ministrative or  budgetary?  What  could  be 
done  to  accelerate  projects  under  these  pro- 
grams by  changing  these  administrative  or 
budgetary  standards,  without  changing  the 
criteria  specified  by  law? 

4  What  would  be  the  effect  on  these  pro- 
grains  of  changing  or  eliminating  existing 
criteria  and  standards,  as  provided  by  the 
bill? 

5.  Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or 
disrupt  the  program?  Would  it  discriminate 
against  communities  qualifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standards,  as  compared  to 
tho,se  qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill?  Would  it  lead  to  demands  that  the 
standards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  responsibility  in  these  programs,  now 
accepted  by  the  Congress  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered? 

6.  If  the  criteria  were  changed  at  the 
present  time  to  tlie  lower  standards  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  approximately  what  num- 
ber and  dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be 
qualified  which  are  not  now  qualified,  as- 
suming sufficient  funds  were  made  available? 
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7.  To  what  extent  could  the  President  and 
your  agency — without  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill — accelerate  public  works 
projects  under  these  programs?  First. 
tlirough  the  accelerated  expenditure  of  funds 
already  approprlat^Ki  and  through  the  use  of 
existing  contract  authorizations.  revolTlng 
funds  and  authorizations  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts?  Second,  through  the 
acceleration  of  authorized  projects  and  by 
requesting  additional  appropriations  where 
necessary?     Third,  by  other  means? 

8  Approximately  what  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  accelerated  public  works  projects 
could  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  1963  and  1964 
in  each  of  the  exlirting  programs,  under  the 
conditions  In  question  7  above? 

While  It  now  apjjears  that  S.  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  In  t,he  Senate  next  week,  it 
could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very  qtilckly. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and  other 
information  related  to  the  bill  before  the 
debate  Therefore.  I  hope  you  will  send  me 
a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  realize  that  It  may  take  a  little  time  to 
compile  the  information  for  an  answer  to 
some  of  these  quet^tlons.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
other  questions.  Including  the  first  four, 
meanwhile. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 


The  Secretary  or  Commerck, 
Washington.  DC.  May  25,  1962. 
Hon  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
VS.  Senate,  Wa-thington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  CiX>per:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  Information  with  respect  to 
the  effect  which  Senate  bill  2965  would  have 
on  existing  Federal  loan,  loan-grant  and 
grant  programs  administered  by  agencies  of 
this  Department 

The  only  agencies  of  the  Department  ad- 
ministering programs  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation  are  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  There  are  attached  copies 
of  memoranda  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  setting  forth  their  replies. 
Sincerely  ytmrs. 

Edward  Gudeman, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


US   Departjvtent  or  Commerce. 
Area  Redevelopmint  Administration. 

May  8.  1962. 
To:  General  Counfel. 
Prom:  Adminlstra^r. 

Subject:   April  27,  1962.  letter  from  Senator 
Cooper  re  S    1!965,  as  reported. 

This  Is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration on  the  April  27.  1962.  letter  from 
Senator  Cooper.  R?publlcan,  of  Kentucky,  to 
Secretary  Hodges  i-egardlng  the  effect  of  the 
standby  public  works  program  proposed  In 
6.  2965,  as  reported,  on  existing  Federal  loan, 
loan-grant  and  grtint  programs. 

The  answers  set  forth  below  are  numbered 
BO  as  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
questions  In  Senator  Cooper's  letter. 

1.  Of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Area  Redevelopm^'nt  Administration,  only 
grants  for  public  facility  projects,  author- 
ized by  section  8  cf  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  (Public  Law  87-27.  87th  Cong  .  1st  sess.. 
May  1,  1961),  would  be  directly  affected  If 
the  provisions  of  S.  2965,  as  reported,  becor"e 
operative. 

By  April  27-30,  1962.  approximately  $18.- 
480.000  in  Area  Rfjdevelopment  Administra- 
tion funds  had  been  committed  for  47  pub-" 
lie  facility  projectt  Involving  section  8  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  these  proJ«!Cts  will  be  approximately 
$29.8  million. 

Section  7  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
authorizes  loans  for  public  facility  projects. 


The  program  under  this  section  would  be  In- 
directly affected  by  the  effect  of  8.  2966,  as 

reported,  on  section  8  since  many  public  fa- 
cility projects  assisted  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  are  financed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  loans  and  grants.  This  letter  will 
confine  Its  scope  to  the  program  of  grants 
for  public  facility  projects  under  section  8 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

2.  and  3.  There  Is  no  specific  statutory 
limitation  in  the  language  of  section  8  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  which  relates 
to  the  apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  In 
which  grants  can  be  made  or  the  aggregate 
dollar  amounts  of  grants  for  any  prescribed 
purpose,  project,  or  program.  Therefore,  the 
statutory  criteria  and  standards  now  in  ef- 
fect In  section  8  will  not  be  changed  or  elim- 
inated by  section  5  of  S.  2965,  as  reported. 
The  applicable  provision  In  section  5  provides 
"That  no  grant  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  any  limitation  In  other  laws 
with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  funds, 
the  time  In  which  grants  may  be  made,  or 
the  aggregate  dollar  amounts  of  grants  for 
any  prescribed  purpose,  project,  or  program  " 

However,  because  of  the  anticipated  de- 
mand for  the  funds  available  for  public  fa- 
cility projects  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  the  urgent  need  to  create  substan- 
tial new  permanent  employment  as  quickly 
as  possible  In  redevelopment  areas,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  has  sought  to 
have  public  facility  project  proposals  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  they  are  Immediately  re- 
lated to  a  new  or  expanded  commercial  or 
Industrial  facility  which  will  create  perma- 
nent new  employment. 

If  S.  2965,  as  reported,  were  enacted,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  wotild 
continue  to  apply  section  8  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  cover  public  facility 
project  proposals  meeting  the  standards  indi- 
cated above.  In  addition,  the  section  8  pro- 
gram would  be  properly  applied  to  cover 
many  project  proposals,  such  as  those  Indi- 
cated In  Item  6  below,  which  would  tend  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  industry  that  will  pro- 
vide new,  permanent  employment  oppor- 
tunities even  though  such  opportunities  and 
new  or  expanded  private  facilities  might  not 
result  immediately. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  above  action  would  be 
to  enable  the  section  8  public  facility  pro- 
gram to  help  to  finance  the  kinds  of  projects 
iiKiicated  in  item  6  below. 

5.  Rather  than  disrupt  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  an  acceleration  of  public  fa- 
cility project  proposals  would  expand  the 
opportunities  for  the  economic  development 
of  communities  In  redevelopment  areas. 

Communities  presently  submitting  quali- 
fied public  faclUty  project  proposals  would 
not  be  dLBcrlmlnated  agalrust  under  the  kind 
of  accelerated  program  which  S.  2865,  as  re- 
ported, envisages.  Any  project  proposal 
which  might  not  demonstrate  the  necessary 
immediate  new  or  expanded  private  facility 
now  required  could  be  resubmitted  under  the 
accelerated  program. 

The  present  public  facjlllty  program  under 
section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  es- 
tablishes certain  standards  for  local  and 
State  participation  and  responsibility.  If  S. 
2865.  as  reported,  were  enacted,  the  local  and 
State  participation  and  responsibility  would 
not  be  changed,  since  the  program  under  S. 
2965,  as  reported,  does  not  alter  the  statutory 
standards  in  section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  is  a  temporary  program. 

6.  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate,  without  ex- 
tensive field  survey,  the  additional  number 

,  and  dollar  volume  of  projects  that  would 
^qualify  if  S.  2965,  as  reported,  were  enacted. 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  activity 
under  section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  depends  essentially  on  local  pUmnlng. 
Many  public  facility  pro}ects  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  developed,  or  thought  of,  at  the 
local  level.     Many  more  may  ultimately  be 


financed  through  the  programs  of  agencies 
other  than  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. 

If  S.  2965.  iis  reported,  were  enacted,  and 
additional  funds  were  provided,  the  section 
8  program  of  grants  for  public  facilities 
would  be  able  to  cover  project  proposals  as 
indicated  In  the  last  paragraph  of  Items  2 
and  3  above.  Many  communities  have  Indi- 
cated to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration their  need  for  public  facility  projects. 
For  example.  1.132  needed  public  facility  proj- 
ects were  Identified  In  the  first  300  local  eco- 
nomic development  plans  submitted  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  Of 
that  total.  It  is  possible  that  about  784,  cost- 
ing about  $270  million,  might  be  Initiated  or 
accelerated  and  then  completed  within  a 
year,  with  assistance  from  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration.  These  local 
plans  covered  about  475  redevelopment  areas 
with  a  population  of  approximately  25  8  mil- 
lion people.  Since  that  time,  more  local 
plans  have  been  submitted.  They.  too.  Indi- 
cate needed  public  facilities. 

7  and  8.  Since  the  entire  authorization  un- 
der section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
may  be  substantially  exhausted,  through  ap- 
propriations, by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  to  accelerate 
public  facility  project  proposals  at  this  time 
without  the  sxjditlonal  funds  which  S  2965 
as  reported,  could  provide. 


U.S.    Department    of    Commerce, 

BtjRXAu  or  Public  Roads, 

May  7.  1962. 
To:    Mr    Robfjrt   E.    Giles,    General    Counse'.. 

Department   of   Commerce. 
From:    David    S.   Black,   General   Counsel. 
Subject:    Letter    to    Secretary    Hodges    from 

Senator  Cooper  concerning  S.  2966,  the 

proposed  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of 

1962. 
In  response  to  your  request  of  May  1, 
1962.  for  the  views  of  this  Bxireau  on  the 
questions  concerning  B.  2965  contained  In 
Senator  Cooper's  letter  of  April  30,  1962,  to 
Secretary  Hodges,  the  Bvu-eau  has  prepared 
the  enclosed  statement  dealing  with  each  cf 
Senator  Cooper's  questions  as  it  relates  to 
our   activities. 


Rt.PLiKS    TO    Questions    Askxd    by    Senator 
Cooper    Re    Senatx    Bill    2965,    Standby 
Public  Works  Act  o»  1962 
1    What  programs   of   your   agency  would 
be    affected    If    the    provisions    of    the    bill 
b:-come  operative?     How  many  projects  are 
now  underway   In   each   of  these    programs 
and  what  Is  their  approximate  total  cost? 
[  Holinr  &nimint<:  in  milhonsl 


rrogrum 


(a)  Foderal-aid  highway  pro- 

fram 

(!)  Forest  hi(;hwa\  i>rogrBnj. 


rmjortj  underway  oi 
authoriK'd 


Num-  '  Total 
ber  of  '    cost 
prouects 


17.032  I  tS.8tiO 
131  I  6t> 


Ffdrral 
hind? 


55 


2.  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards 
now  In  effect  in  these  pyrograms  which  could 
be  changed  or  eliminated  under  the  bill? 

Criteria  and  standards  for  existing  Fed- 
eral-aid and  forest  highway  programs  would 
not  be  changed  or  eliminated.  For  the 
acceleration  program  for  which  additional 
funds  would  be  provided  under  8.  3965. 
formulas  for  apportionments  of  highway 
funds  to  States  would  not  apply.  Also,  the 
pro-am  financed  under  section  6  of  S.  2965 
could  provide  for  highway  projects  located 
off  the  Federal-aid  and  forest  highway 
83rstein8 . 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria  are  ad- 
ministrative or  budgetary?     What  could  be 
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2.  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards  now 
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can   be   completed  within    18  months  after      other    questions,    Including    the    first    four,      which  are  not  now  Qualified,  assumlne  suffi- 


visions  of   the  bill?     Would  It  lead   to  de- 
mands that  the  standards  for  local  and  State 


and   1964  In  each  of  the  existing   programs 
under  the  conditions  in  question  7  above? 


qualified   which   are  not  now  qualified,   as- 
suming sufficient  funds  were  made  available? 


authorizes  loans  for  public  facility  projects,      local  level.     Many  more  may  ultimately  be     mlnlstratlve  or  budgetary?     What  could  be 
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done  to  accelerate  projects  under  these  pro- 
grama  by  changing  these  administrative  or 
budgetary  standards,  without  changing  the 
criteria  specified  by  law? 

The  changed  criteria  described  under  2 
above  with  respect  to  the  acceleration  pro- 
gram are  of  a  legal  nature  rather  than 
administrative  or  budgetary.  The  changes 
provided  under  8.  2965  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  legislation. 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  these  pro- 
grams of  changing  or  eliminating  existing 
criteria  and  standards,  as  provided  by  the 
bill? 

The  changes  described  under  2  above  with 
respect  to  the  acceleration  program  for  which 
additional  funds  would  be  provided  under 
S.  2965  would  have  no  effect  on  existing  Fed- 
eral-aid and  forest  highway   programs. 

5.  Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or 
disrupt  the  program?  Would  it  discrimi- 
nate against  communities  qualifying  for 
projects  under  existing  standards,  as  com- 
pared to  those  qualifying  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill?  Would  it  lead  to  de- 
mands that  the  standards  for  local  and  State 
participation  and  responsibility  in  these  pro- 
grams, now  accepted  by  the  Congress  and 
local   governmental   bodies,   be   lowered? 

It  is  not  expected  that  S.  2965  would  have 
any  derogatory  effect  or  disrupt  the  con- 
tinuing Federal-aid  and  forest  highway  pro- 
grams in  any  way.  There  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  communities  (or  States 
or  local  governments)  qualifying  under  exist- 
ing programs,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  new  program  would  lead  to  any  demands 
for  lowering  standards  or  changing  criteria 
applicable  to  existing  programs. 

6  If  the  criteria  were  changed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  the  lower  standards  provided  by 
the  bill,  approximately  what  number  and 
dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be  qualified 
which  are  not  now  qualified,  assuming  svif- 
flcient  funds  were  made  available? 

The  number  and  dollar  volume  of  high- 
way projects  that  could  be  qualified  under 
S.  2965  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  additional  funds  made  available. 
Under  the  special  "D"  and  "L"  funds  pro- 
gram authorized  by  sections  2(a)  and  2(c) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958,  Fed- 
eral-aid primary,  secondary,  and  urban  proj- 
ects financed  at  a  total  cost  of  $618  million 
were  placed  under  contract  within  a  period 
of  7'2  months,  in  addition  to  and  without 
delay  to  the  regular  Federal-aid  highway 
programs.  The  1958  program  was  statewide 
rather  than  limited  to  specific  areas  in  each 
State,  but  It  Is  exp)ected  that  the  present 
need  for  highway  improvements  in  the  re- 
development areas  would  provide  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  use  of  any  fimds  made 
available  for  such  purposes  imder  S.  2965. 

7.  To  what  extent  could  the  President  and 
your  agency — without  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill— accelerate  public  works 
projects  under  these  programs?  First, 
through  the  accelerated  expenditure  of  funds 
already  appropriated  and  through  the  use  of 
existing  contract  authorizations,  revolving 
funds  and  authorizations  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts?  Second,  tlirough  the 
acceleration  of  authorized  projects  and  by 
requesting  additional  appropriations  where 
necessary?     Third,  by  other  means? 

The  Federal -aid  highway  program  is 
progressing  at  the  maximum  rate  that  can 
supported  from  revenues  accruing  to  the 
highway  tnist  fund.  The  transfer  of  addi- 
tional revenues  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  highway  trust  fund  would 
make  additional  apportioned  funds  available 
to  the  States  on  a  reimbursable  obligation 
basis.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  bal- 
ance of  nearly  $2.9  billion  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  the  States  for 
the  fiscal  years  through  1963  which  is  avail- 
able for  obligation  provided  the  States  can 
finance    the    work    with    State    funds    until 


additional  revenues  are  available  to  reim- 
burse the  States  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

The  forest  highway  program  also  Is 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  fxjsslble  under 
existing  appropriations.  The  1963  forest 
highway  appropriation  request  is  for  $35 
million,  which  would  leave  an  unappropri- 
ated balance  of  $38,850,000  of  forest  highway 
funds  authorized  for  1963  and  prior  fiscal 
years. 

8.  Approximately  what  number  and  dollar 
value  of  accelerated  public  works  projects 
could  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  1963  and  1964 
In  each  of  the  existing  programs,  under  the 
conditions  in  question  7  above? 

If  additional  funds  werr  n.,nde  available  as 
discussed  under  item  7  rib-ive.  it  is  expected 
that  the  Federal-aid  and  forest  highway  pro- 
grams could  be  accelerated  as  follows: 
'  Urillar  amounU  in  millionsl 


Federal-aid 

Forest  iiighways 

Fw'-.i!  >'';ir 

Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects 

Total 
cost 

$30() 
300 

Fed- 
eral 
funds 

Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects 

Total 
cost 

Fed- 
eral 
funds 

l>Hv<         

1%4 

500 
600 

- 

$2.10 
250 

50 
60 

$16 
16 

$16 
16 
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Department  of  the 
DC. 
.Senate    bill    2965. 


Hon.  Stewart    L.   Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Interior.  Washington, 

Dear  Mr  Secretary: 
known  as  the  St.mdby  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962.  was  reported  to  the  Senate  Wednesday 
by  the  Public  Wirks  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  I  am  concerned  about  tlie 
possible  effect  on  existing  Federal  loan,  loan- 
grant  and  grant  programs  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  criteria  and  standards  for 
these  programs,  as  contained  in  seottons  5. 
6  and  7  of  the  bill. 

Section  8,  known  m  the  Cliavez  amend- 
ment, provides  for  a  different  program, 
funded  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  limited  to  distressed  areas,  and  to 
a  period  of  27  months  following  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  it  will  simplify  your  respon.se 
to  tills  request  to  omit  from  consideration 
that  section  of  the  bill. 

The  types  of  public  works  projects  covered 
by  the  bill  are  defined  in  section  14(c) .  The 
projects  which  can  be  financed  are  limited 
under  section  9(a)(3)  to  those  which  can 
be  completed  within  18  months  after  initia- 
tion, or  if  begun  later  than  9  months  after 
proclamation  of  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion period  can  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  that  27-month  period. 

The  provisos  in  section  5  waive  the  criteria 
established  by  the  Congress  for  existing?  pro- 
grams, and  f>ermit  grants  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  project.-?.  Section  7  permits 
loans  for  the  remainder  Section  5  also 
waives  all  existing  limitations  regarding  the 
apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made,  and  the  dollar  amounts 
of  grants  for  any  purpose,  project  or  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  you  would  refer  the  following  ques- 
tions to  each  of  the  agencies  under  your 
Jurisdiction  which  has  programs  assisting 
projects  which  can  be  defined  as  public 
works  projects  under  section  14(c)  of  the 
bill.  Please  note  that  while  section  5  is  lim- 
ited to  Federal  grant  programs,  section  6 
permits  50-percent  grants  for  any  public 
works  projects  and  programs  not  now  eligi- 
ble for  grants,  so  that  in  discussing  the 
change  In  existing  programs  those  which  are 
now  wholly  loan  programs  must  be  included. 

1.  What  programs  of  your  agency  would  be 
affected  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  become 
operative?  How  many  projects  are  now 
underway  in  each  of  these  programs  and 
what  is  their  approximate  total  cost? 


2.  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards  now 
In  effect  In  these  programs  which  could  be 
changed  or  eliminated  under  the  bill? 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria  are  ad- 
ministrative or  budgetary?  What  could  be 
done  to  accelerate  projects  under  these  pro- 
grams by  changing  these  administrative  or 
budgetary  standards,  without  changing  the 
criteria  specified  by  law? 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  these  pro- 
grams of  changing  or  eliminating  existing 
criteria  and  standards,  as  provided  In  the 
bin? 

5.  Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or 
disrupt  the  program?  Would  It  discriminate 
against  communities  qualifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standards,  as  compared  to 
those  qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill?  Would  it  lead  to  demands  that  the 
standards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  responsibility  in  these  programs,  now  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered? 

6  If  the  criteria  were  changed  at  the 
present  time  to  the  lower  standards  provided 
by  the  bill,  approximately  what  number  and 
dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be  qualified 
which  are  not  now  qualified,  assuming  suf- 
ficient funds  were  made  available? 

7  To  what  extent  could  the  President  and 
your  agency—without  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill— accelerate  public  works 
projects  under  these  programs?  First, 
through  the  accelerated  expenditure  of 
funds  already  appropriated  and  through  the 
use  of  existing  contract  authorizations,  re- 
volving funds  and  through  the  use  of  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts?  Second,  through  the  acceleration 
of  authorized  projects  and  by  requesting  ad- 
ditional appropriations  where  necessary? 
Third,  by  other  means? 

8  Approximately  what  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  accelerated  public  works  projects 
could  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  1963  and  1964 
in  each  of  the  existing  programs  under  the 
conditions  in  question  7  above? 

While  it  now  appears  that  S.  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  in  the  Senate  next  week.  It  could 
come  up  at  any  time  and  very  quickly.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and  other  in- 
formation related  to  the  bill  before  the  de- 
bate Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  send  me 
a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  realize  that  It  may  take  a  little  time  to 
compile  the  information  for  an  answer  to 
some  of  these  questions.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
I  Would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
other  questions,  including  the  first  four, 
meanwhile. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

(No  reply  received  ) 

April  27,  1962. 
Hon,  Orville  L  Freeman, 

Secretary     of     Agriculture.     Department     of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Senate  bill  2965, 
known  as  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  Wednesday 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  effect  on  existing  Federal  loan,  loan- 
grant  and  grant  programs  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  criteria  and  standards  for 
tliese  programs,  as  contained  in  sections  5. 
6.  and  7  of  the  bill. 

Section  8.  known  as  the  Chavez  amend- 
ment, provides  for  a  different  program 
funded  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  limited  to  distressed  areas,  and  to  a 
period  of  27  months  following  enactment  of 
the  bill.  It  will  simplify  your  response  to 
this  request  to  omit  from  consideration  that 
section  of  the  bill. 

The    types   of    public   works   projects  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  are  defined  In  section  14(c) 
The    projects    which    can    be    financed    are 
limited  under  section  9(a)(3)  to  those  which 
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can  be  completed  within  18  months  after 
initiation,  or  If  begun  later  than  9  months 
after  proclamation  of  the  public  works  ac- 
celeration period  can  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  that  27-month  period. 

The  provisos  In  section  5  waive  the  criteria 
established  by  the  Congress  for  existing  pro- 
grams, and  permit  grants  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  projects.  Section  7  permits 
loans  for  the  remainder.  Section  5  also 
waives  all  existing  limitations  regarding  the 
apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  in  which 
prants  may  be  made,  and  the  dollar  amounts 
of  grants  for  any  purpose,  project  or  pro- 
gram. 

1  wish  you  would  refer  the  following  ques- 
tions to  each  of  the  agencies  under  your 
jurisdiction  which  has  programs  assisting 
projects  which  can  be  defined  as  public  works 
projects  under  section  14(c)  of  the  bill 
Please  note  that  while  section  5  Is  limited 
to  Federal  grant  programs,  section  6  permits 
50  percent  grants  for  any  public  works  proj- 
ects and  programs  not  now  eligible  for 
grants,  so  that  in  discussing  the  change  in 
existing  programs  those  which  are  now 
wholly  loan  programs  must   be  included. 

1.  What  programs  of  your  agency  would  be 
affected  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  become 
operative?  How  many  projects  are  now  un- 
derway in  each  of  these  programs  and  what 
is  their  approximate  total  cost? 

2  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards  now 
in  effect  in  these  programs  which  could  be 
changed  or  eliminated  under  the  bill? 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria  are  ad- 
ministrative or  budgetary''  What  could  be 
done  to  accelerate  projects  under  these  pro- 
grams by  changing  these  administrative  or 
budgetary  standards,  without  changing  the 
criteria  specified  by  law? 

4  What  would  be  the  effect  on  these  pro- 
grams of  changing  or  eliminating  existing 
criteria  and  standards,  as  provided  bv  the 
bill? 

5  Could  this  ha\e  a  derogatory  effect,  or 
disrupt  the  program''  Would  it  discriminate 
against  communities  qualifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standards,  as  compared  to 
those  qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bim  Would  It  lead  to  demands  that  the 
standards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  responsibility  in  these  programs,  now 
accepted  by  the  Congress  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered? 

6  If  the  critiTia  were  changed  at  the 
present  time  t/i  t  le  lower  standards  provided 
by  the  bill,  approximately  what  number  and 
dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be  qualified 
which  are  not  now  qualified,  assuming  suf- 
ficient funds  weie  made  available? 

7.  To  what  ext  ;nt  could  the  President  and 
your  agency  -without  the  authority  provided 
by  tills  bill — accelerate  public  works  projects 
under  these  programs?  First,  through  the 
accelerated  expei.diture  of  funds  already  ap- 
propriated and  through  the  use  of  existing 
contract  authorisations,  revolving  funds  and 
through  the  use  oi  authorizations  to  expend 
from  public  debt  receipts?  Second,  through 
the  acceleration  of  authorized  projects  and 
by  requesting  additional  appropriations 
where    necessary?     Third,    by    other   means? 

8  Approximately  what  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  accelerated  public  works  project* 
could  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  1963  and  1964 
in  each  of  the  existing  programs  under  the 
conditions  in  question  7  above? 

While  it  now  r.ppears  that  S.  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  in  the  Senate  next  week,  it 
could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very  quickly. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and  other 
information  related  to  the  bill  h)efore  the  de- 
bate. Therefore.  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a 
reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  realize  that  it  may  take  a  little  time  to 
compile  the  Information  for  an  answer  to 
some  of  these  questions.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
I  would   appreciate   your  comments  on  the 


other    questions,    Including    the    first    four, 
meanwhile. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sherman  Cooper 
(No  reply  received.) 


April  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator,   Housing  and  Home   Finance 
Agency.  1626  K  Street.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Weaver:  Senate  Bill  2965,  known 
as  the  "Standby  Public  Works  Act  of  1962," 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  Wednesday  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  am  concerned  about  the  possible 
effect  on  existing  Federal  loan,  loan  grant 
and  grant  programs  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  criteria  and  standards  for  these  pro- 
grams, as  contained  in  sections  5.  6  and  7 
of  the  bill. 

Section  8  known  as  the  Chavez  amend- 
ment, provides  for  a  different  program  fund- 
ed through  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess, limited  to  distressed  areas,  and  to  a 
period  of  27  months  following  enactment  of 
the  bill.  It  will  simplify  your  response  to 
this  request  to  omit  from  consideration  that 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  types  of  public  works  projects  covered 
by  the  bill  are  defined  In  section  14(c).  The 
projects  which  can  be  financed  are  limited 
under  section  9(a)(3)  to  those  which  can  be 
completed  within  18  months  after  Initiation, 
or  if  begun  later  than  9  months  after  procla- 
mation of  the  public  works  acceleration  pe- 
riod can  be  completed  before  the  end  of  that 
27-month  period. 

The  provisos  in  section  5  waive  the  criteria 
established  by  the  Congress  for  existing  pro- 
grams, and  permit  grants  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  projects.  Section  7  permits 
loans  for  the  remainder.  Section  5  also 
waives  all  exi.sting  limitations  regarding  the 
apportionment  of  funds,  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made,  and  the  dollar  amounts 
of  grants  for  any  purpose,  project  or  program 

I  wish  you  would  refer  the  following 
questions  to  each  of  the  agencies  under 
your  jurisdiction  which  has  programs  assist- 
ing projects  which  can  be  defined  as  public 
works  projects  under  section  14(C)  of  the  bill 
Please  note  that  while  section  5  is  limited  to 
Federal  grant  programs,  section  6  permits 
50  percent  grants  for  any  public  works  proj- 
ects and  programs  not  now  eligible  for 
grants,  so  that  in  discussing  the  change  in 
existing  programs  those  which  are  now 
wholly  loan  programs  must  be  Included. 

1  What  programs  of  your  agency  would  be 
affected  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  become 
operative?  How  many  projects  are  now 
underway  in  each  of  these  programs  and 
what   is  their   approximate   total   cost? 

2  What  are  the  criteria  and  standards 
now  in  effect  in  these  programs  which  could 
t>e  changed  or  eliminated   under  the  bill? 

3.  Which  of  the  existing  criteria  are  ad- 
ministrative or  budgetary?  What  could  be 
done  to  accelerate  projects  under  these  pro- 
grams by  changing  these  administrative  or 
budgetary  standards,  without  changing  the 
criteria  specified  by  law? 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  these  pro- 
grams of  changing  or  eliminating  existing 
criteria  and  standards,  as  provided  by  the 
bill? 

5  Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect,  or 
disrupt  the  program?  Would  It  discriminate 
against  communities  qualifying  for  projects 
under  existing  standards,  as  compared  to 
those  qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill?  Would  It  lead  to  demands  that  the 
standards  for  local  and  State  participation 
and  responsibility  In  these  programs,  now 
accepted  by  the  Congress  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  be  lowered? 

6.  If  the  criteria  were  changed  at  the 
present  time  to  the  lower  standards  provided 
by  the  bill,  approximately  what  number  and 
dollar  volume  of  projects  could  be  qualified 


which  are  ni;t  now  qualified,  assuming  suffi- 
cient funds  were  made  available? 

7  To  wha'  extent  could  the  President  and 
your  agency — without  the  authority  provided 
by  this  bill — accelerate  public  works  proj- 
ects under  these  programs?  First,  through 
the  accelerated  expenditure  of  funds  already 
appropriated  and  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing contract  authorizations,  revolving  funds 
and  through  the  use  of  authorization  to  ex- 
pend from  public  debt  receipts?  Second, 
through  acceleration  of  authorized  projects 
and  by  requesting  additional  appropriations 
where  necessary?    Third,  by  other  means? 

8.  Approximately  what  number  and  dollar 
volume  of  accelerated  public  works  projects 
could  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  1963  and  1964 
In  each  of  the  existing  programs  under  the 
conditions  ir.  question  7  above? 

While  it  now  appears  that  S.  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  in  the  Senate  next  week,  it 
could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very  quickly 
I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and  other 
information  related  to  the  bill  before  the 
debate.  Therefore.  I  hope  you  will  send  me 
a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  realize  that  it  may  take  a  little  time  to 
compile  the  information  for  an  answer  to 
some  of  these  questions.  If  that  Is  the  case. 
1  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
other  questions,  including  the  first  four, 
meanwhile. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sherman  Cooper 

(No  reply  received.) 

APRIL  26.  1962 
Hon   Robert  C  Weaver. 

.ldT7i.Tii.vf rafor,   Housing   and    Home    Finance 
Agency.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Weaves:  Senate  bill  2965.  known 
as  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Section  10(b)  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  authorize  the  President,  an 
agency  or  ofScer  specified  by  him.  and  those 
delegated  ir.  turn,  to  "cause  to  be  trans- 
ferred" to  a  new  public  works  agency  or  any 
other  agency  "the  unobligated  balances  of 
authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  for  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency." 

Since  such  a  transfer  would  affect  the 
funds  otherwise  available  to  your  agency,  I 
would  like  to  ask  several  questions.  Because 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
several  constituent  agencies,  each  with  its 
distinct  programs.  I  wish  you  would  also 
direct  tliese  questions  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Administration, 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  their 
comments  on  how  their  agencies  and  pro- 
prams  could  be  affected. 

Some  of  the  questions  speak  of  loans  made 
from  public  debt  receipts.  However,  the 
authority  for  the  use  of  public  debt  receipts 
by  the  HHFA  is  not  limited  to  Treasury  bor- 
rowing, and  I  know  your  answers  wlii  take 
this  into  account 

1  What  are  the  statutory  authorities  for 
the  use  of  public  debt  receipts  by  the  HHFA? 

( a )  What  are  the  statmory  purposes  of  this 
authority,  and  how  was  it  Intended  by  Con- 
gress to  be  used? 

( b  I  How  much  money  Is  the  HHFA  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  for  these 
purposes? 

(c)  Is  this  authority  a  necessary  part  of 
the  basic  purposes  or  operations  of  the 
HHFA? 

(d)  Under  what  conditions  Is  the  HHFA 
authorized  to  borrow  these  funds  from  the 
Treasury?  Is  the  Treasury  directed  to  make 
the  loans  to  HHFA  under  those  conditions, 
or  are  the  loans  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury? 

2  Extent  of  use  of  the  Treasury  financing 
authority  by  HHFA? 
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(a)  To  what  extent  has  this  authority 
been  used  In  the  past,  and  what  were  the 
occasions  of  Its  largest  use? 

(b)  If  this  authority,  since  It  was  first 
granted  by  the  Congress,  has  been  Increaaad 
In  amount  or  broadened  in  Its  purposes,  or 
has  been  decreased  in  amount  or  limited  in 
Its  purposes,  what  were  the  reasons  for  these 
changes? 

(c)  To  what  extent  is  this  authority  be- 
ing used  now? 

(d)  To  what  extent  is  this  authority  liliely 
to  be  needed  in  the  future? 

(e)  When  would  its  full  use  possibly  be 
required? 

(f)  Even  when  the  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  Is  not  exercised  or 
fully  used,  does  the  existence  of  this  author- 
ity stUl  serve  a  useful  purpose  against  con- 
tingencies, or  contribute  to  the  financial 
stability  and  security  of  the  HKPA? 

3.  Effect  of  withdrawing  up  to  %2  billion 
from  the  funds  available  to  the  HHFA  from 
public  debt  receipts. 

(a)  How  would  such  a  withdrawal  dur- 
ing a  minor  or  severe  recession  affect  the 
operations  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
HHFA? 

(b)  Would  such  a  withdrawal  Impair  the 
credit  of  the  HHFA? 

(c)  If  It  were  not  replaced  by  appropria- 
tions, or  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
HHFA  were  not  increased  by  Congress  or 
otherwise  restored,  what  adverse  effects,  If 
any,   could  result   from  such  a  withdrawal? 

(d)  If  it  were  to  be  restored,  would  there 
be  any  need  to  do  so  sooner  than  in  27 
months? 

You  may  wish  to  comment  also  on  the 
general  reasons  for  the  existence  of  large  un- 
obligated balances  of  HHFA  authority  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury.  For  example,  does 
this  result  from  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions, or  the  successful  operation  of  HHFA? 
From  administrative  practices,  or  the  use 
of  alternate  sources  of  funding?  From  lim- 
itations imposed  by  appropriations  acts  or 
reports,  or  by  budgeting  policy? 

While  It  now  appears  that  S  2965  may  not 
be  called  up  in  the  Senate  in  the  next  week, 
it  could  come  up  at  any  time  and  very 
quiclcly.  I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and 
other  Information  related  to  the  bill  before 
the  debate.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  com- 
plete answer  cannot  be  prepared  quickly. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum  on  the 
first  question.  2(f)    and  3(a)    meanwhile. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  reported,  and 
thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject 

Sincerely. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 
(  No  reply  received  ) 
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April  28,  1962. 
Hon.  D.wio  E  Bell. 
Director.  Bureau  of  tin'  Budget. 
Vi'as'ixngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bei,l:  I  know  yon  are  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  2965.  known 
as  the  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of  1962. 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
following  questions  about  the  prop>osals  in 
this  bill,  and  their  possible  effects  on  exist- 
ing authorities  and  programs: 

1.  Has  the  methcxJ  of  financing  provided  in 
section  10(b) — that  i.*;.  transferring  to  any 
nther  department  or  .igency  for  a  different 
use  thf  unused  Treasury  borrowing  author- 
ized by  tlie  Congress  for  specific  purposes — 
ever  been  used  before?  If  so.  on  what  occa- 
sions'' 

2  How  does  this  meth(xl  differ,  in  its 
effect  on  the  budget,  fmrn  providing  a  new 
authority  to  expend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts for  public  -vvoiks  to  relieve  unempUiy- 
metit? 


3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your  recom- 
mending this  new  financing  method? 

4.  What  are  the  various  authorizations 
available  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  from  which  withdrawals  could  be 
made  under  section  10(b),  what  are  their 
statutory  purposes,  and  what  programs  of 
the  Agency  could  be  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal of  $2  billion  from  any  of  these  au- 
thorizations? 

5.  Would  not  the  Chavez  amendment,  sec- 
tion 8,  provide  sufficient  funds,  if  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress,  to  get  public  works 
programs  for  the  purf>ose  of  relieving  un- 
employment underway  and  tested  during  fis- 
cal 1963  and  1904? 

6.  Is  it  not  now  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  accelerate  existing  public  worlds  pro- 
grams— first,  through  the  accelerated  ex- 
penditure of  funds  already  appropriated,  and 
through  the  use  of  existing  contract  author- 
izations, revolving  funds,  and  authorizations 
to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts;  and 
second,  through  acceleiation  of  authorised 
projects  and  requesting  additional  appro- 
priations when  necessary  for  their  comple- 
tion? 

7.  Approximately  what  number  and  dol- 
lar volume  of  public  works  projects  m  each 
of  the  existing  programs  could  be  under- 
taken in  fiscal  1963  and  1964  In  each  cjise 
above,  without  the  new  authority  provided 
by  S.  2965.' 

8.  What  are  the  criteria  for  each  of  the 
existing  Federal  loan  programs,  lonn-grant 
programs,  and  grant  programs  for  public 
works  as  defined  in  section  14(c)  which 
would  be  waived  by  the  provisos  in  section 
5  (and  by  section  6(c)  and  7)  permitting 
grants  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects, loans  for  the  remainder,  and  removing 
the  existing  limitations  regarding  the  ap- 
portioiunent  of  funds,  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made,  and  the  dollar  amounts 
of  grants  for  any  purpose,  project  or  pro- 
gram. 

9.  Could  this  have  a  derogatory  effect  on 
existing  programs  such  as  community  facili- 
ties, housing,  airports,  and  others,  or  disrupt 
these  programs  to  the  extent  it  changes  ex- 
isting standards  and  criteria?  Could  it 
lead  to  demands  that  the  standards  for 
local  and  State  participation  and  responsi- 
bility in  these  programs,  now  accepted  by  the 
Congress  and  local  governmental  bodies,  be 
lowered? 

10.  If  these  criteria  were  changed  at  the 
present  time  to  the  lower  standards  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  approximately  what  num- 
ber and  dollar  volume  of  projects  in  each 
of  the  programs  covered  by  tlie  bill  could 
be  qualified  for  construction  which  could 
not  otherwi.se  be  qualified,  assuming  suffi- 
cient funds  were  made  ;r..ulablc  in  both 
casps? 

While  it  now  rppears  that  S.  2965  may 
not  be  called  up  in  the  Senate  next  week,  it 
rould  come  up  at  any  lime  and  very  quickly. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  study  this  and  other 
information  related  to  the  bill  before  the 
debate.  Therefeire.  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  a  reply  as  soon  ns  possible. 

I  realize  that  the  facts  for  a  complete 
answer  to  my  7th  I'lid  10th  que.'.iions  may 
not  be  immediately  at  hand.  If  that  is 
the  case,  this  information  could  follow  and 
I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  tlie 
other  questions  meanwhile. 
Sincere' y  yours. 

JoiFN    Sherman   Cooper. 

I  .\u   reply    received.* 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  following  my  re- 
marks a  short  time  ago  three  amend- 
ments which  I  am  prepared  to  offer  to 
the  bill,  together  with  an  r.xplanation  of 
the  amendments.  I  haf.  ntcnded  to  offer 
them  o!-;  b':'}''.a!f  of  my.sflf,   the  Senator 


from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  in  the 
case  of  all  three  amendments.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  amendment,  amend- 
ment A,  I  had  intended  to  offer  it  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  CaseI.  That  amendment  to 
strike  the  bill's  financing  provision 
woiild  have  been  offered  had  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  not  offered  his  amend- 
ment; but  I  congratulate  him  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 

The  amendments  and  explanation 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

COOPER   AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    10    OF    S.    296  0 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  15. 

EXPLANATION    or    THE    COOPER    AMENDMENT    TO 

SECTION     10    or    8.     2965 

'I'he  amendment  strikes  section  10(b)  of 
the  bill. 

This  is  tlie  section  "to  expedite  financing 
activities"  under  the  act,  by  permitting  the 
President  to  borrow  $2  billion  for  public 
works  construction  from  funds  authorized 
for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, tiie  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  home  loan  banks, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ag^ency.  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

Tlie  section  struck  out  by  the  Cooper 
amendnuiit  follows  section  10(al,  which  au- 
thorizes funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  by  appropriations. 

COC)Plr.    AMf.NTiMKNT    TO   THE   KERR    AMENDMENT 
TO    S.    2965 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  '  $750,000,000' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$600,000,000". 

EXPLA.NATIDM    Of     THE     COOPER     AMENDME.NT    TO 
THE    KERR   AMENDMENT  TO   S.   2965 

The  Kerr  amendment,  in  addition  to  other 
changes  increases  from  $600  million  to  $750 
million  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  section  8  of  tlie  bill 
(known  us  the  Chavez  amendment). 

The  Cooper  amendment  to  the  Kerr 
amendment  would  reduce  this  authorization 
to  $600  million — the  amount  provided  by 
the  committee  bill  on  page  11.  line  1,  and 
the  amount  recommended  for  the  program 
by  the  President.  It  would  be  subject  to 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  section  lor  which  this  authoriziition 
provides  funds  (section  8.  known  as  the 
Chavez  amendment)  is  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  in  areas  having 
substantial  unemployment  in  at  least  9  of 
the  12  preceding  months  and  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  designated  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  It  is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment, and  would  finance  projects  which 
could  be  completed  not  later  than  27  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  It  would  pro- 
vide aid  in  those  areas  where  there  is  great- 
est uneinpU)yment. 

COOPER     AMENDMENT       (IN      THE      NATURE     OF      A 
St'BSTITTTEl     TO    S.     296  5 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Emergency 
Public  Works  Act  of  1962'. 

"rlN'DINGS 

"Sec.  2  The  Congress  finds  that  (  !  i  cer- 
tain communities  and  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  substantial  un- 
employment and  underemployment  and  (2) 
aclif>ii  by  the  Federal  Government  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  immediate  useful  work  for 
the  imemployed  and  tmderemployed  In  these 
communities.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  an  immediate 
program  of  assl.'itance  for  public  works  in 
those  areas. 
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"GENERAL    AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Administrator'),  may  exercise  the 
authority  provided  in  this  Act  in  areas  cur- 
rently designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  having  been  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment in  each  of  at  lea.st  nine  of  the 
twelve  immediately  preceding  months,  and 
in  areas  currently  designated  as  "redevelop- 
ment areas"  pursuant  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

"(b)  The  AdministraUir  shall  prescribe 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  which  will 
assure  that  adequate  consideration  is  given 
to  the  relative  needs  of  the  areas  eligible 
for  assistance.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors:  (1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  un- 
employment In  eligible  areas  and  the  dura- 
tion of  such  unemployment,  and  (2i  the  in- 
come levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of 
underemployment  In  eligible  areas 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  those  projects  or 
programs  which  qualify  under  standards 
established  by  the  Administrat^.r  applying 
uniformly  to  all  similar  areas,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  an  area  suffering 
unusual  economic  distress  (because  of  a  sus- 
tained extremely  severe  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment or  an  extremely  low  level  of  family  in- 
come and  severe  underemployment)  does 
not  have  economic  and  financial  capacity  to 
assume  all  of  the  additional  financial  obliga- 
tions required,  a  grant  otherwise  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  a  project  or  pro- 
gram in  such  area  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  such  grant  to  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  program,  but  the 
recipient  of  the  grant  shall  be  required  to 
bear  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  it  is  able 
to  and  in  any  event  at  least  10  per  centum 
thereof. 

"GRANTS      FOR      PUBLIC      WORKS      PRO.TECTS      NOT 
ELIGIBLE    UNDER    EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator,  or  such  atrency  or  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, is  authorized,  upon  application  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  7  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  to  finance  the  Initiation 
or  acceleration  of  public  works  projects  and 
programs  which  are  not  eligible  for  grants 
under  other  Acts  of  Congress 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  under- 
taking and  completing  the  project  or  pro- 
gram for  which  the  grant  is  made. 

"FEDERAL    LOANS 

"Sec  5.  (ai  For  the  pvu-pose  of  this  .^ct.  the 
Administrator,  or  such  agency  or  oflScer  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, is  authorized,  upon  application  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  use  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  7  to  purchase  the  securities 
and  obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to.  States 
and  local  public  bodies  which  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  projects  and  programs  for  which 
grants  have  been  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  AH  securities  and  obligations  pur- 
chased and  all  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so 
secured  as  reasonably  to  assure  retirement 
or  repayment,  and  such  loans  may  be  made 
either  directly  or  in  c(>op>eration  with  banks 
or  other  financial  institutions  throu;ih  agree- 
ments to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of 
participations  or  otherwise 

"(c)  No  securities  or  obligati.nis  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  in- 
cluding renewals  or  extensions  thereof  which 
have  maturitv  dates  in  excess  of  fortv  vears. 


"(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  "bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the  total  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to 
the  rate  of  Interest  required  to  be  paid  on 
funds  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Funds  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2 '2  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  i>ubllc  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  adju.sted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  cen.tum. 

"RESTRICTIONS    AND    LIMITATIONS 

Sec  6.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  re- 
strictions and   limitations; 

"(1)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  project  or  program  un- 
less the  project  or  segment  of  work,  to  be 
a."^sisted   under  this   Act — 

"lAi  can  be  initiated  or  accelerated  with- 
in  a    reasonably  short   period   of   time; 

■(Bi    will   meet   an  essential  public   need; 

"(C)  if  initiated  hereunder,  can  be  com- 
pleted within  18  months  after  initiation,  but 
not  later  than  twenty-seven  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

"(D)  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction  of  unemployment;  and 

"(El  Is  not  inconsistent  with  locally 
approved  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
jtirisdictions  affected,  wherever  such  plans 
exist. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  12' 2  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available   within   any   one  State. 

"(3)  TTie  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
will  assure  that  no  a.'^sistance  under  -this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  any  State  or 
local  public  body  unless  the  project  or  pro- 
gram for  which  the  a.'^slstance  is  granted 
produces  a  net  increase  in  the  exjjenditures 
of  such  State  or  local  public  body  for  public 
works  projects  approximately  equal  to  the 
non-Federal  contribution  to  the  project  or 
program 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $600,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"ADVANCi:S     FOR     PUBLIC     WORKS     PLANNING 

"Sec  8.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  sub- 
section (3)  'July  1,  1961';  and  the  remainder 
of  the  subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof.  'July  1,  1961;  and  such  additional 
sums  which  may  be  made  available  from 
year  to  year  thereafter.' 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sfc  9.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  and  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5 1 .  and  every  such  employee 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate 
of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may 
be.  No  such  project  or  program  shall  be 
approved  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
assurance  that  these  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  upon   the  construction  work. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  provision,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R  317«5;  64  Stat  1267;  5 
U.S.C.  133Z-15).  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat  948,  as 
amended:  40  US  C   276c). 

■  DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a  I  Tlie  term  'State'  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  term  'local  public  body'  Includes 
public  corporate  bodies  or  political  subdivi- 
sions; public  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
of  one  or  more  States,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, or  otlier  political  subdivisions  of  States; 
Indian  tribes,  and  boards  or  commissions 
established  under  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
finance  specific  public  works  projects, 

"(c)  The  term  'public  works'  Includes  the 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of: 
public  streets,  sidewalks,  highways,  park- 
ways, bridges,  parking  lots,  airports,  and 
other  public  transportation  facilities;  public 
parks  and  otlier  public  recreational  facilities; 
public  hospitals,  rehabilitation  and  health 
centers,  and  other  public  health  facilities: 
public  refuse  and  garbage  disposal  facilities, 
water,  sewage,  sanitary  facilities,  and  other 
public  utility  facilities;  civil  defense  facil- 
ities; public  police  and  fire  protection  facil- 
ities; public  educational  facilities,  libraries 
museums,  offices,  laboratories,  employee 
housing,  and  other  public  buildings:  and 
public  land,  water,  timber,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  other  conservation  facilities  and  meas- 
ures. 

"(d)  The  term  project'  includes  a  sep- 
arable, usable  feature  of  a  larger  project  or 
development. 

•■(ei  The  term  segment  of  work'  means  a 
part  of  a  program  on  which  the  work  per- 
formed can  be  separately  identified  by  loca- 
tion and  will  provide  usable  benefits  or 
services." 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  provide  authority  to  accelerate  public 
works  programs  of  State  and  local  public 
bodies  in  areas  of  the  Nation  where  there 
is  substantial  unemployment  and  under- 
employment." 

EXPLANATION    OF  COOPER  AMENDMENT  TO  S     2965 

In  committee.  I  moved,  with  Senator 
Boccs.  to  strike  the  $2  billion  standby  au- 
thority from  the  bill,  I  also  moved  to  strike 
sections  10(b).  the  financing  method  giv- 
ing authority  to  the  President  to  borrow 
the  $2  billion  from  funds  authorized  lor 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruct:on 
and  Development, 

These  motions  were  defeated,  and  the 
provisions  are  in  the  committee  bill.  Tlie 
committee  bill  includes  an  additional  sec- 
tion (see.  8).  known  as  the  Chavez  amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $600  million  for  public  works  not  now 
eligible  for  Federal   assistance. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kerr 
provides  standby  authority  of  $750  million, 
and  $750  million  for  Immediate  use  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment  under  the 
Chavez  amendment.  His  amendment  would 
also  strike  the  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  borrow  from  the  above-named 
agencies. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  limit 
the  bill  to  the  Chavez  amendment  (sec 
8  and   it,s  application   to  sees    6  and   7). 

The    Cooper    amendment — 

1.  Authorizes  $600  million,  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  public  works  not  now  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance. 
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2.  Would  be  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Hoiuing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  This  Agency  now  haa  Juris- 
diction for  community  facility  projects,  baa 
experience  in  the  field  of  local  public  works, 
and  Is  specified  in  sections  6  and  7  of  the 
committee  bill  for  this  work. 

3.  Would  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
local  commvmlties  on  a  matching  basis. 
However,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  communities  were  not 
able  to  provide  their  50-percent  share,  such 
share  could  be  reduced,  but  not  lower  than 
10  percent,  providing  assurance  that  projects 
would  meet  an  essential  public  need. 

4.  In  the  event  a  community  is  not  able 
to  provide  Its  share  of  cost,  the  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  the  com- 
munity for  Its  share.  Loans  would  not  be 
for  more  than  40  years — at  3  percent,  or 
Vi  of  1  percent  added  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est paid  on  funds  obtained  for  loans. 

5.  The  $600  million  authorized  by  the 
Cooper  amendment  would  be  expended  in 
areaa  of  the  Nation  having  substantial  un- 
employment in  each  of  at  least  9  of  the  12 
preceding  months  and  In  areas  designated 
as  "redevelopment  areas"  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Each  of  the  provisions  above  are  identical 
with  provisions  included  in  the  committee 
bill  under  the  Chavez  amendment.  They 
are  Included  also  under  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment, which,  however,  raises  the  amount 
in  the  bill  from  $600  million  to  $750  million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Cooper  amendment 
would  be  $600  million  as  compared  to  $2.6 
billion  provided  by  the  committee  bill,  and 
$1.5  billion  provided  by  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment. 

The  $600  million  authorized  by  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  Cooper  amendment  would  strike  the 
$2  blllioa  standby  authority  authorized  by 
the  committee  bill,  and  the  $750  million 
standby  authority  authorized  by  the  Kerr 
amendment 

The  money  appropriated  under  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  be  expended  In  the  areas 
of  greatest  unemployment  and  need.  The 
funds  would  be  expended  on  local  projects 
which  could  be  quickly  planned,  and  upon 
which  construction  could  be  quickly  com- 
menced 

The  Cooper  amendment  does  not  touch 
existing  Federal  public  works  programs  or 
existing  grants-in-aid  programs,  as  does  the 
committee  bill  and  the  Kerr  amendment. 
Hence  it  does  not  upset  the  existing  cri- 
teria for  such  programs,  which  have  been 
considered  and  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr.  BUSH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Could  the  Senator 
take  one  more  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  Senatoi    1  more  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  do  not  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  indeed  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  other  Senators  who 
have  focused  attention  upon  this  erratic 
proposal  to  take  money  provided  to  pro- 
tect loans  of  the  World  Bank  and  de- 
posits in  savings  and  loans  associations, 
and  to  put  it  into  a  public  works  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  most  fantastic  pro- 
posal I  have  ever  seen  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 


A  vote  on  this  should  be  a  rebuke,  a 
firm  rebuke  to  those  who  shortsightly 
propose  any  such  fantastic  method  of 
financing. 

I  commend  those  who  have  taken  that 
position. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BxtshI. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] in  complimenting  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son! upon  their  strong  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  phase  of  the  bill  about  which 
we  are  speaking.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  proposals  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  business  and  political  life. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark]  said  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  have 
a  vote  upon  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  highly  relevant  indeed,  and  I  hope 
that  he  is  correct,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  unanimously  reject  the  proposal. 
The  amazing  fact  is  that  the  provision 
came  into  the  bill  as  a  serious  proposal 
by  the  administration.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate's  action  today  will  nail  the  idea 
for  all  time,  so  that  never  again  will 
such  a  ridiculous  proposal  as  the  one 
about  which  we  are  speaking  come  be- 
fore the  Senator  or  the  House. 

The  proposal  is  a  form  of  legalized 
embezzlement.  If  we  were  not  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Government;  if  what  the 
proposal  would  permit  were  done  in 
private  business  circles,  someone  would 
go  to  jail.  It  would  be  exactly  like  a 
corporation  dipping  Into  pension  trust 
funds  and  u.sing  tho.se  trust  funds  to 
finance  deficits  In  its  business. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  not  yield  until  I 
have  finished.  If  I  then  have  time,  I 
shall  yield. 

I  can  imagine  what  an  outcry  there 
would  be  if  important  executives  weie 
found  dipping  into  pension  trust  funds 
in  order  to  finance  the  losses  of  their 
business.  That  is  what  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  the  Congress  to  approve 
So  I  think  the  vote  will  be  vei-y  signifi- 
cant. This  proposal  is  another  evidence 
that  the  administration  .seeks  over  and 
over  again  to  bypass  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  matters  affecting  the 
need  for  money  to  finance  proposed 
operations. 

I  think  the  time  lias  come  for  us  to 
give  this  proposal  a  good  setback.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  is 
correct,  and  that  the  Senate  will  unani- 
mously agree  to  take  that  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  que.'^lion:' 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  suggesting  that  either  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  an 
embezzler? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No:  I  did  not  suggest 
that. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senator  does 
not  have  a  guilty  conscience  about  the 
bill.  I  am  not  suggesting  any  individ- 
ual slight  to  the  President  or  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  merely  say 
that  if  the  kind  of  proposed  action  took 
place  in  private  business,  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  embezzlement.  That  is 
all.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  realize 
that  we  cannot  have  a  separate  set  of 
ethics  and  standards  for  the  Federal 
Government  from  what  we  have  in  any 
other  walk  of  life. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  But  if  I  were 
looking  for  a  saint,  I  would  not  pick  him 
out.  I  resent  the  statement  that  he  made 
that  if  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  enacted, 
it  would  amount  to  embezzlement.  I 
know  of  no  prerogative  on  the  part  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  off  of  this  floor 
to  state  that  an  official  request  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
promote  embezzlement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not.  Certainly  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  piece  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
President  to  finance  public  works  proj- 
ects in  areas  that  are  distressed,  because 
of  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  or  the 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  people 
in  those  areas,  then  the  carrying  out  of 
that  authority  by  the  President  could 
not  become  embezzlement,  official  or  pri- 
vate, under  any  stretch  of  even  partisan 
political  imagination.  No  Senator  knows 
that  any  better  than  does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tried  in 
every  way  he  knew  how  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  members  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  was  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  came  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
with  a  bill  from  that  committee  that 
was  reported  on  a  partisan  basis.  Even 
after  it  was  voted  out  on  a  partisan  basis 
I  .sought  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  distinguished  Repubhcan  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect  and  regard.  Through 
the  year.s.  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  have  worked  as  much  with  the 
meat  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Case  1  as  with  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. So  far  as  I  know,  the  present 
bill  IS  the  finst  bill  that  ever  came  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Senate  floor  since  the  Senator 
f!om  South  Dakota  and  I  have  been 
members  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  which  we  were  not  together  on  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  same  ha.'< 
been  true  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1.  Time  and  time  again  the 
Democratic  members  of  that  committee, 
under  our  creat  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  ChavezI,  and 
with  my  cooperation,  have  worked  to 
resolve  our  differences  with  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  that  committee. 

We  have  done  it  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Boccsl  and 
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with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong],  We  have  striven  to 
do  it  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  dla- 
linguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller].  Through  the  years  that  com- 
mittee has  striven  to  eliminate  its  dif- 
ferences with  reference  to  proposed 
legislation  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  That  was  our  purpose  in  the 
present  bill. 

In  the  final  analysi.s.  it  became  ap- 
parent that  we  could  not  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences on  the  bill.  However,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  difference 
between  tlie  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Republicans  is  one  of 
amount.  The  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  arc  sponsoring  a  substi- 
tute bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
they  are  all  in  entire  accord  as  to  what 
the  provisions  of  the  substitute  bill 
should  be.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  agreed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  the 
provisions  of  his  substitute  bill.  It  is 
before  the  body  now.  It  calls  for  an 
accelerated  public  works  program  of 
projects  already  authorized,  and  for  the 
authorization  of  $500  million  for  addi- 
tional public  works  projects  not  now 
authorized.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  calls 
for  a  public  works  program  of  $750  mil- 
lion for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

Actually  there  is  not  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  first  part  of  our  pro- 
posal and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  as  might  appear  from  an 
examination  of  the  two  figures,  $500  mil- 
lion on  the  one  hand  and  $750  million 
on  the  other,  because,  in  addition  to  its 
proposal  to  authorize  the  $500  million, 
authority  is  proposed  for  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  engaged  in  the  building 
or  construction  of  public  works  to  ac- 
celerate their  program  by  10  percent  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  When 
that  amount  is  added  to  the  $500  million, 
the  difference  between  the  two  proposals 
is  reduced,  insofar  as  the  fiscal  year 
1963  is  concerned. 

The  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  other  Democratic 
Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  goes  further,  and 
provides  that  if  conditions  worsen  there 
will  be  triggered  an  authorization  of  an 
additional  $750  million,  to  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1964,  implement- 
ed only  by  appropriations. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
woik  out  this  matter  and  resolve  the.se 
differences  without  the  slinging  of  epi- 
thets or  insults  acro.ss  the  aisle.  I  have 
none  to  deliver  or  sling  at  anyone.  I  re- 
sent what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said  If  he  repeats  it.  I  will  resent  it 
again.  If  he  wants  to  engage  in  a  broil 
under  the  Senate  rules  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  ilie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
ready  vO  engage  in  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair*.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
ip.inutes  on  the  bill. 

When  the  Senator  refers  to  a  situation 
under  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  proposal  and  Congress 
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passes  a  law  to  implement  it.  and  states 
that  anycme  participating  in  it  would  be 
guilty  of  embezzlement,  he  makes  s 
statement  which  cfHistitutes  an  insult 
and  which  is  unjustified  and  which  he 
cannot  under  any  circimistances  sub- 
stantiate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  KERR.    I  do  noi  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  mmules  to 
ihc  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry  that  Uie  Sen- 
ator does  not  wish  to  yield.  I  should  like 
to  a.sk  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  my  statement  was  not  cor- 
rect that  if  any  corporate  management 
or  anyone  in  Dusiness  life  did  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  here,  namely,  to  dip 
into  the  trust  fund  or  the  pension  fund 
of  his  company,  to  borrow  money  from 
it,  or  to  take  money  from  it,  in  order  to 
finance  a  deficit  in  his  own  business, 
whether  there  would  not  be  grounds  for 
him  to  go  to  jail.  This  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  with  respect  to  this  same 
matter.  This  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
point  out.  It  is  that  we  are  trying  to  set 
a  different  standard  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  is  commonly  expected  to 
be  an  appropriate  standard  in  business 
and  commercial  life. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  answer  the  Senator 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill.  There  is  no  relationship 
between  directoi's  of  a  corporation  tak- 
ing an  illegal  action  and  the  situation 
that  would  be  before  the  Senate  if  the 
body  had  before  it  proposed  legislation 
to  carry  out  a  recommendation  of  the 
PiTsident  of  the  United  States.  That 
would  contemplate  a  situation  which  was 
duly  authorized  by  Congress.  The  il- 
lustration the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
used  was  presumed  to  be  an  illegal  situa- 
tion. Therefore  there  can  be  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  situation  that  he 
visualized  and  the  situation  that  would 
be  contemplated  under  legislation  to 
legally  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  state- 
ment that  if  a  private  corporation  were 
to  do  that  which  is  contemplated  here 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  be- 
cause nothing  is  contemplated  here  ex- 
cept the  enactment  of  a  law,  which,  if 
enacted,  would  make  legal  the  action 
taken  under  it. 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  relation- 
.shlp  between  tlie  two,  and  no  one  knows 
that  better  than  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Therefore  his  illustration  can- 
not be  ba.sed  upon  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  facts,  but  must  be  based  on  what 
he  believes  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
political  advantage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  say  that  what 
the  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  make  legal  what 
would  be.  in  any  other  enterprise  or  walk 
of  life,  illegal.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  spoken  as  I  have.  I  think  it 
would  set  a  very  bad  example.  In  or- 
der to  show  how  bad  an  example  it  is. 
it  had  to  be  related  to  the  established 
standards  of  conduct  in  connection  with 


pension  funds  or  trust  funds  in  other 
wallcs  of  life.  I  agree  I  have  spoken 
strongly.  I  have  not  accused  anyone  of 
being  an  embezzler.  I  have  said  Uiat 
if  this  type  of  thing  were  done  in  any 
other  walk  of  life,  or  in  business,  or  if 
a  union  were  to  do  it  or  if  a  corporation 
were  to  do  it.  for  example,  it  would  re- 
sult in  those  who  were  responsible  for 
it  going  to  jail. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  unfair  or 
an  incorrect  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
I  am  not  making  personal  charges.  I 
am  p>ointing  out  that  the  situation  that 
confronted  the  Senate  and  does  confront 
the  Senate  is  imparalleled.  that  it  is  bad 
birsiness,  and  it  ought  to  be  thorouchly 
and  soundly  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oklalioma  is  prob- 
ably as  familiar  with  corporate  setup.s  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  equally 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  corporation  can 
set  up  Its  business  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  provided  in  its  bylaws.  It  has  the  au- 
thority under  law  to  authorize  its  ofTicer.s 
to  utilize  funds  for  legal  purposes  in  cer- 
tain instances  that  might  be  set  up  for 
one  purpose  and  available  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  board  of  directors  to  be  used 
for  another  purpose.  So  that  the  illus- 
tration the  Senator  used  with  reference 
to  private  enterprise  is  not  applicable, 
because  that  which  had  been  contem- 
plated here  would  have  been  entirely 
lepal,  and  the  only  thing  he  could  com- 
pare it  to  would  be  a  private  entei-prise 
operating  on  a  basis  that  would  be  a 
lepal  one. 

Therefore  I  get  back  to  the  earlier 
position,  that  the  injection  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  embezzlement  was  Inappro- 
priate and  unfair  and  unjustified  and 
highly  partisan. 

I.,et  me  say  again  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  like  to  see  the  parti- 
san element  of  this  program  eliminated. 
I  will  take  my  chances  on  the  develop- 
ment of  partisan  issues  when  it  comes 
for  me  to  run  for  reelection,  without  sub- 
jecting to  a  partisan  battle  the  misery  of 
Americans  in  families  that  are  imem- 
ployed  in  areas  that  are  distressed  eco- 
nomically or  areas  where  families  arc 
being  displaced  by  abandonment  or 
changes  or  modernization  of  industry, 
or  changing  conditions. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  bill  that 
has  for  its  purpose  the  elimination  of 
human  suffering  might  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  in  the  traditional  manner 
of  both  parties,  certainly  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  that  is  to  meet 
the  problem  which  confronts  all  people. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  without  anyone  seek- 
ing to  reduce  it  to  about  the  lowest  level 
of  partisan  politics  that  I  have  seen  dis-  , 
played  on  the  floor  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  an^  referrir.g 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Cor.- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

First  let  me  say  with  respect  to  party 
relationship  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, that  from  obpervation  tl.e 
minority    members    and    the    majority 
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members  have  always  worked  exceedingly 
well  together.  I  compliment  the  acting 
chairman  on  the  rather  gracious  and 
tolerant  way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with 
the  minority.  When  we  sought  to  fix  a 
time  limit  on  amendments  on  the  bill, 
all  of  the  minority  members  and  the 
acting  chairman  and  the  majority 
leader  met  in  my  oflBce.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, we  all  agreed  as  to  how  the  bill 
should  be  handled  and  what  the  mode  of 
procedure  should  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  So  I  compliment  the  commit- 
tee itself  and  all  the  members  thereof 
for  the  tolerant  and  forebearing  way  in 
which  this  subject  was  considered. 

I  wish  to  address  one  word  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  He 
undertook  to  lament  the  request  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  used  exactly  the  right  word 
when  he  said  there  ought  to  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  as  a  kind  of  rebuke  to 
those  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  there  supported,  in  the  language 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1,  the  unique  financing  provisions 
which  were  originally  in  the  bill. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Cabinet 
members  testified  before  the  committee. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  number 
of  Senators  testified.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Advisers  testified.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  in  its  original  form. 
Obviously,  when  the  whole  procedure  is 
considered,  it  can  well  be  understood  why 
nobody  wants  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  proposing  the  use  of  the  funds 
now  made  available  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  dipping  into  the 
balance  of  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
World  Bank,  and  tampering  with  the 
borrowing  authority  reserves  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  I  can  well  understand  now 
why  no  one  wishes  to  associate  himself 
with  that  suggestion:  but  "rebuke"  is 
the  word,  and  the  Budget  Bureau  today 
ought  to  be  rebuked  by  a  solid  vote  of 
the  Senate  for  proposing  and  sponsoring 
a  financing  provision  of  that  kind. 

I  trust  that  we  may  now  get  on  with 
the  business,  that  we  may  now  proceed 
with  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deletion  of  language  on  pages 
13,  14,  and  15.  and  will  then  let  other 
language,  in  the  form  of  direct  authori- 
zations for  appropriations,  be  submitted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  the  result  of  the  vote  which 
will  be  taken  will  indicate  that  the  orig- 
inal contents  of  the  bill  were  unsound,  so 
far  as  they  dealt  with  the  method  of 
financing  this  proposal:  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  rest  content  upon  the 
anticipated  result  unless  we  allow  what 
is  happening  to  leave  with  us  the  impres- 
sion that  this  type  of  financing  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Unless 
It  is  today  written  permanently  that  the 


Senate  will  not  allow  a  raid  on  the  trust 
funds  to  take  place,  all  that  we  shall  do 
will  be  in  vain. 

If  the  proposal  were  made  that  trust 
funds  be  diverted  in  the  bill,  it  might  oc- 
cur to  someone  in  the  future  that  what 
was  denied  on  this  day  may  be  retried 
and  made  successful.  That  should  not 
happen. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  under  the 
language  in  the  bill  authorizing  fund.s 
for  public  works  projects,  the  Govern- 
ment may  take  the  trust  funds  which 
were  pledged  to  depositors  in  building 
and  loan  associations  as  a  guarantee  that 
their  deposits  will  not  be  lost  in  case  of 
a  failure  of  the  associations.  It  also 
must  be  admitted  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  provides  that  trust  funds  which 
were  impounded  or  earmarked  to  guar- 
antee against  losses  to  depositors  in 
banks  may  be  taken.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
conceive  how  the  thought  was  originated 
that  this  mode  of  financing  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Banking  institutions  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  Ohio  have  sought 
authority  to  operate,  but  they  have  en- 
countered difficulty  because  the  Federal 
body  guaranteeing  the  deposits  in  such 
associations  have  said  that,  for  instance, 
in  Cuyahoga  County  there  were  too  many 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  that 
the  Federal  body  could  not  undertake  to 
guarantee  any  more  deposits.  I  point 
that  out  merely  to  establi.sh  the  sig- 
nificance and  meaning  of  guarantees  of 
deposits  up  to  $10,000. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  1  that  the 
Senate  has  the  authority  to  do  what- 
ever it  pleases,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  legal  wrong  upon  which  actions  could 
be  brought.  Right  or  wrong,  the  Con- 
gress is  omnipotent  in  this  matter.  It 
can  give  and  it  can  take  away.  However. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
realizes,  just  as  all  other  Senators  realize, 
that  at  least  normally,  when  the  deposit 
guaranty  agencies  were  created.  Con- 
gress stated  to  the  depositors  that  the 
Government  would  create  a  trust  fund, 
made  up  of  the  premiums  paid  by  bank.s 
and  building  and  loan  associations, 
which  would  be  available  if  and  when 
moneys  were  needed  to  pay  depositors 
whose  deposits  were  lost.  Depositors 
further  were  told  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment would  set  aside  the  premiums  paid 
by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions: that  pledge  would  be  reinforced 
by  another  pledge  by  the  Government  to 
pay  the  moneys  needed  in  the  event  of 
failures  of  the  depositaries. 

That  pledge  should  be  kept:  ue  should 
not  break  it.  I  think  the  result  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  indicate  our  purpose  to  keep 
that  pledge. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [  Mr.  Case  I .  and  aLso 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  1 . 
because  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
just  as  conscientious  as  the  rest  of  us 
concerning  the  belief  that  the  funds 
should  not  so  be  used. 


Mr.  President,  my  argument  probably 
has  been  meaningless,  because  the  mind 
of  the  Senate  is  pretty  well  fixed:  but  I 
believed  something  must  be  said  to  guard 
against  a  recurrence  of  this  act  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  mmutt's. 

Mr  KERR.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  agreed  to.  it  will  ap- 
prove a  portion  of  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate,  offered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee:  and  in  voting  for  it,  I  shall 
in  no  way  be  voting  to  rebuke  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  members  of 
the  Economic  Advisory  Council,  or  any- 
one else.  My  purpose  is  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  poverty  in  areas  of  excessive 
unemployment  and  economic  distress: 
and  it  was  my  judgment  that  in  order 
to  expedite  the  passage  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  permit  that,  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
a  proposal  to  finance  it  on  the  basis  of 
authorization  and  appropriation.  That 
was  my  purpose,  and  it  was  also  the 
purpose  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
joined  me  in  offering  the  amendment; 
and  our  purpose  was  not  to  deliver  a 
rebuke  to  anyone. 

In  order  that  the  distress  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche). 
may  be  alleviated,  and  in  order  that  the 
impression  he  has  had — which  was  er- 
roneous— may  be  corrected.  I  .say  to  him 
that  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
did  not  provide  for  the  use  of  any  trust 
fund  of  any  agency  of  this  Government: 
and  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  FDIC. 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  others  referred  to,  would 
not  in  any  way  have  been  jeopardized  or 
hindered  by  enacting  the  bill  in  the  form 
in  which  we  reported  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  unobligated  balances  in  these 
funds  as  of  June  30  are  as  follow.s — and 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  trust  funds  of 
these  agencies:  I  am  referring  only  to 
their  borrowing  authority: 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  $5,715  mil- 
lion. That  is  not  a  trust  fund:  it  is 
borrowing  authority  which  it  has  had 
for  many  years,  but  has  not  used. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  borrowing  authority  which  has 
not  been  used,  $5,416  million. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, borrowing  authority  which  it 
has  not  u.sed.  and  has  not  needed  to  use. 
$3  billion. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  borrowing  authority 
$750  million. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
borrowing  authority.  $1  billion. 

A  total  of  borrowing  authority,  con- 
stituting the  unobligated  balances  of 
these  agencies,  of  $15,881  miUion. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  was  no  pur- 
pose to  jeopardize  the  trust  funds,  the 
fiscal  responsibility,  or  the  ability  to 
meet  their  obligations,  of  any  of  these 
agencies:  and  the  language  of  the  bill, 
as  we  reported  it  to  the  Senate,  and 
which  will  be  deleted  if  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  carried 
out,  is  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amomits  as  may  be  required  to  re- 
store such  tran.sferied  balances  not 
otherwise  restored  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  they  were  derived." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  be- 
cau.se  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  tlie  part  of  the  bill,  which 
I  and  other  Senators  sponsored,  to  elimi- 
nate that  source  of  financing  from  the 
bill,  and  then  to  vot^  on  my  amendment, 
which,  if  enacted,  will  provide  the  regular 
authorization  and  appropriation  source 
of  financing.  I  shall  do  that,  I  say  to 
the  Senate,  in  order  to  expedite  what  I 
regard  as  very  wort,hy  legislation,  which 
is  recognized  by  St;nators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  being  necessary;  and  I 
shall  not  do  it  as  a  lebuke  to  anyone;  and 
certainly  in  doing  it  I  am  in  full  posses- 
sion of  my  facultie.5,  and  therefore  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  '.he  fact  that  the  bill, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate,  did  not  au- 
thorize the  dipping  into  any  trust  fund 
of  any  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  KERR  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to 
the  estimated  unobligated  balances  of 
agencies  which,  had  the  bill  been  enacted 
as  it  was  brought  to  the  Senate,  would 
have  been  used  in  jinancing  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  part 
of  the  statement  there  be  included  in 
the  Record  the  paragraphs  at  the  bottom 
of  page  5  and  a  little  of  the  top  of  page  6 
of  the  committee  report  which  are  perti- 
nent to  the  manner  in  which  these  unob- 
ligat^  balances  would  have  been  treated 
had  the  bill  been  enacted  as  brought  to 
the  Senate. 

There  benig  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

riN.^NCING 

Economic  developments  may  cause  the 
standby  authority  i>rovlded  by  this  bill  to 
be  Invoked  when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
In  order  to  expedite  financing  activities 
Huthorized  by  the  standby  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  President  Is  authorized,  once  the 
standby  authority  If  triggered,  to  tran.sfer  to 
the  appropriate  acccunts  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  executive  branch,  balances 
of  autliorlzatlons  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  available  fo-  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  for  loans  to  the  Federal 
.Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  for 
loans  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  purchase  of  obligations 
is.sued  by  the  Pederil  home  loan  banlts,  and 
for  payment  of  t:ie  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  th"  International  Bank  for 
R?con.struction  and  Development.  The  funds 
made  available  for  use  by  the  President  are 
far  in  excess  of  tie  $2  billion  which  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  transfer. 


Estimated      unobligated      balances     a»     of 
June  30.  1992 

Millwns 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
(borrowing  authority  available  for 
investment  in  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment  $5,  715 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

(borrowing  authority) 5,416 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion  (borrowing  authority) 3,000 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (t)orrowing  au- 
thority)         '750 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (bor- 
rowing authority) l.CXK) 

Total 15,881 

Since  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds  are 
themselves  contingency  authority,  the  com- 
mit tee  is  conildent  that  the  transfers  can 
be  made  wlthovit  using  auy  funds  likely 
to  be  required  before  tlie  Congress  has  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority necessary  to  restore  the  baUinces 
transferred. 

To  assure  that  the  operations  of  the 
agencies  from  which  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  are  not  impaired, 
the  committee  has  required  that  only  those 
funds  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amouiit  needed  by  these  agencies  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  obligation  or  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made 
available  may  be  transferred.  All  trans- 
ferred balances  are  authorized  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  had  agreed  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  R  A NDOLPH  ] :  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
brief  comment  I  am  about  to  make  will 
be  repetitive.  It  will,  however,  also  re- 
inforce the  lucid  statement  made  by 
Senator  Kerr,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Even  yet, 
there  may  be  some  disposition  among 
certain  Members  of  the  Senate  to  believe 
that  this  legislation  came  from  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  without  a  provision 
for  the  deletion  of  the  language  in  re- 
gard to  the  objectionable  form  of  fi- 
nancing, to  which  rather  caustic  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

In  order  to  present  this  factual  back- 
ground, it  is  pertinent  to  indicate  that 
during  the  discussion  of  this  specific 
subject  matter  within  the  committee,  it 
was  the  able  Democratic  Senator  from 
Maine  LMr.  Muskie],  I  recall,  who  fii'St 
actually  discussed  this  financing  situa- 
tion. Other  members  of  the  committee 
entered  into  the  discussion. 

The  very  fact  that  the  astute  acting 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee  [Mr.  Kerr], 
who  is  the  floor  manager  of  our  bill  to- 
day, has  indicated  that  the  amendments 
were  offered  by  him,  and  were  cospon- 
sored  by  10  other  Democratic  members 
of  tlie  committee — constituting  the  en- 
tire Democratic  complement  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee — is  certainly  proof 
positive  of  the  fact  that  last  Friday.  In 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  the 
amendments  for  the  majority,  it  was 


recognized  by  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee — 11  in  number,  I  re- 
peat— that  this  form  of  financing  should 
not  be  used  in  the  important  acceleration 
of  public  works  under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  committee,  have  been  ob- 
jccti\e  and  have  been  cooperative  in 
reaching  an  understanding  and  compro- 
mise on  tills  vital  measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  di.'.tinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Senator  having  the  bill 
in  charge,  for  Uie  statement  he  made,  be- 
cause I  believe  he  has  clarified  the  at- 
mosphere which  has  enveloped  this 
Chamber  during  the  last  half  hour  or  so. 

I  regret  very  much  that  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  use  the  words  "re- 
buke "  and  "raid  upon  trust  funds." 
After  all.  all  of  us  should  have  only 
words  of  compliment  on  our  lips  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  President  is  trying  to 
do  by  this  means.  This  is  standard  pub- 
lic works  legislation  to  alleviate,  as  the 
Senator  from  C'klahoma  has  pointed  out, 
the  sutTering  cf  people  in  some  of  the 
communities;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  alive  to  the  problem, 
and  wants  to  do  something  about  it.  and 
wants  to  act  on  it  in  a  very  expeditious 
way.  All  he  aj;ks  of  us  is  that  we  grant 
him  authority  to  use  the  unobligated 
funds  we  have  previously  authorized  to 
other  agencies  under  the  President's 
jurisdiction,  so  that  the  President  can 
use  that  money  to  create  public  works 
projects  which  will  put  people  back  to 
work  in  times  of  a  dip  In  our  economy. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  trying  to  accomplish  that  in  another 
fashion;  and  I  shaJl  support  that.  But 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I.  for  one, 
congratulate  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  moving  at  this  time.  He 
seeks  the  power  to  be  able  to  move  in,  in 
order  to  cure  such  defects  which  may 
occur. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  pending  motion — not  as  a  re- 
buke to  the  President,  but  because  we  in 
the  Congress  feel  that  if  occasion  for  it 
arises,  we  will  authorize  such  appropria- 
tions and  we  will  make  appropriations 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  raid  of 
any  tnost  fund.  There  is  no  rebuke  of 
any  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
afternoon  we  ought  to  congratulate  the 
President  for  being  alert  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  read 
the  message  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
(Mr.  Chavez!  .  and  that  the  time  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  proponents 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  11  minute? 
i-emaining. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma?  The  Chair  heso^  none  and 
the  clerk  will  read  the  message. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  Mr.  Chavez's 
statement,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  Chavbz 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  normally  would  handle  the  bill,  S. 
2965,  which  Is  before  us.  Because  of  my  In- 
ability to  speak  as  well  as  I  would  like.  Sen- 
ator Kerb  has  kindly  consented  to  handle 
the  bill  for  me. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  approach  which  should  be  taken 
in  providing  for  public  works  to  aid  In  re- 
ducing unemployment.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  minority  members  of  our  committee  have 
been  most  cooperative  throughout  the  years 
that  I  have  been  chairman,  and  I  want  it  to 
be  known  that  I  highly  respect  them  as  in- 
dividuals and  respect  their  views,  although 
in  this  Instance,  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 

S.  2965  as  amended  by  those  amendments 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kerb  would  provide 
the  following: 

1.  There  would  be  authorized  an  immed- 
iate program  of  public  works  in  the  amount 
of  $750  million  for  use  in  area  of  substantial 
unemployment  and  a  redevelopment  areas 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

2.  There  would  be  authorized  a  standby 
program  which  could  not  be  triggered  until 
after  June  30,  1963,  In  the  amount  of  $750 
million.  The  triggering  would  occur  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  is  at  least 
5  percent  and  has  risen  by  l  percent  over  a 
period  of  9  months,  but  not  less  than  3 
months. 

3.  Both  programs  would  terminate  within 
27  months  after  their  initiation  or  authoriza- 
tion. Poinds  for  both  would  be  by  direct  ap- 
propriations. 

4.  The  programs  would  provide  for: 

(a)  The  acceleration  of  Federal  projects; 

(b)  Increasing  the  present  day  grant-in- 
aid  programs: 

(c)  Allow  for  additional  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams not  now  authorized  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
buildings,  water  works,  garbage  disposal, 
sewage  collection  systems,  and  other  such 
work;  and 

(d)  Funds  would  be  made  available  for 
loans  for  those  projects  under  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs  where  the  communities  are  not 
able  to  finance  their  matching  share;  and 

(e)  There  would  be  a  limitation  under  the 
standby  program  of  50  percent  for  grants 
to  public  bodies  and  a  limitation  of  90  per- 
cent under  the  immodiate  program  to  public 
bodies. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  all  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
met  at  10:30  for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing action  on  this  bill.  It  is  now  a  quar- 
ter of  1,  and  we  have  not  finished  action 
on  the  first  amendment,  which  was  sup- 
loosed  to  be  noncontroversial. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  not 
only  hopes,  but  expects,  to  get  votes  on 
his  amendment  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Under  those  circumstances,  and 
in  order  to  expedite  action,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  remarks  I 
had  been  prepared  to  make  with  respect 
to  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  leadership  has 
decided  to  reject  the  new  version  of  back- 
door financing  proposed  in  S.  2965,  the  so- 
called  Standby  Public  Works  Act  of  1962. 
The  elimination  of  this  provision  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Banking   and   Currency.     As  revised 


by  my  amendment,  S.  2965  would  no  longer 
authorize  the  President  to  transfer  funds 
for  standby  public  works  from  unobligated 
balances  of  authorizations  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts;  it  no  longer  would 
threaten  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  back 
up  Governmental  insurance  of  bank  accounts 
and  savings  and  loan  accounts:  it  no  longer 
would  threaten  the  soundness  of  Federal 
home  loan  bank  obligations;  and  it  no 
longer  would  threaten  the  continuance  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  has  recognized 
that  a  proposal  of  this  sort  should  be  dropped 
without  further  ado.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senate  has  recognized  that  it  Is  not  ner-es- 
sary  to  call  in  the  agencies  and  industrie.s 
and  individuals,  who  would  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  proposal,  to  demonstrate  the 
harm  they  would  have  suffered. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  point  out  an- 
other objectionable  aspect  of  this  proposal 
which  deserves  comment,  though  it  is  not 
one  particularly  applicable  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  This  proposal 
would  have  provided  back-door  Treasury 
financing  authority  for  a  public  works  pro- 
gram, but  presumably  without  creating  any 
new  back-door  borrowing  authority  and 
without  requiring  any  Increase  in  the  au- 
thority to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts. 

As  developments  during  the  first  session 
of  the  avth  Congress  showed,  a  request  for 
an  increase  of  $2  billion  in  back-door  Treas- 
ury financing  would  undoubtedly  have  met 
strong  and  concerted  opp>osition.  So.  in- 
stead of  increasing  existing  back-door  Treas- 
ury financing  by  $2  billion,  the  bill  would 
have  permitted  the  use  of  existing  back-doi>r 
Treasury  financing  authorizations  for  a  new 
purpose. 

Back-door  financing  is  bad  And  It  is  Just 
as  bad  to  go  through  the  same  back  door 
twice  as  it  is  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  back 
door. 

The  proper  course  is  to  use  the  regular 
appropriations  process.  When  an  appro- 
priation has  been  authorized  in  substantive 
legislation,  and  when  appropriations  have 
been  made  under  the  authorization.  Con- 
gress has  had  a  chance  to  consider  the  pro- 
gram and  its  financing  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  This.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  re- 
spon.slble   legislation. 

I  regrret  to  say  that  I  expect  to  find  it 
necessary  in  the  near  future  to  point  out 
to  the  Senate  the  financing  features  of  an- 
other bill,  S.  3123.  which  is  now  on  the 
calendar.  Under  S.  3123.  the  construction 
of  a  new  headquarters  building  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  wtjuld 
be  authorized.  But  instead  of  financing 
this  building  by  the  usual  appropriations 
process.  another  unconventional  device 
would  be  used.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration would  be  authorized  to  make 
a  loan  from  the  mutual  mortgage  Insurance 
fimd.  This  is  the  fund  which  cover.s  the 
FHA  regular  home  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Under  section  206  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  moneys  in  the  fund  which  are 
not  needed  for  current  operations  may  be 
invested  in  bonds  or  in  other  obligations  of. 
or  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by.  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  have  always  governed 
the  investment  of  Federal  trust-type 
accounts. 

S.  3123  would  permit  these  funds  to  be 
lent  on  what  amounts  to  a  25-year 
mortgage. 

When  S.  3123  is  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  move  to  have 
this  bin  referred  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  so  that  we  can  review  Its 
effect  on  the  FHA  and  those  Interested  In 
the  FHA  regular  home  mortgage  Insurance 
program. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  express  the  hope  that  we  will  have 
a  vote,  since  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  rise  merely  to  salute 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  his  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  statesmanship  in  offering 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered. 

1  am  happy  we  are  going  to  have  a  roll- 
call  on  it.  I  think  it  is  going  to  pass 
overwhelmingly.  The  reason  why  I 
think  a  rollcall  on  the  amendment  is  im- 
portant is  the  need  to  establish  the  leg- 
islative record  so  that  ths  U.S.  Senate 
will  speak  overwhelmingly  this  after- 
noon as  a  further  guideline  to  the  White 
House,  or  to  anybody  else  suggesting  this 
kind  of  financing,  that  we  do  not  approve 
of  it.  I  think  a  rollcall  is  important  for 
that  rea.son.  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  on  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue  can  look  at  and  recognize 
this  senatorial  position  established  by 
rollcall  vote  as  a  wall  of  financial  sanity 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  destroy  or 
detour. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  noted,  after  I  had 
expressed  objection  to  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancing on  the  27th  of  April,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Cooper)  had  offered  an  amendment 
in  committee  to  take  this  section  of  the 
bill  out.  but  while  the  committee  report 
was  dated  the  25th  of  April,  it  was  not 
available  to  us  until  the  27th  of  April.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  1.  as  we  afterward  ascer- 
tained, made  this  point  in  committee 
Naturally.  I  am  pleased  to  have  his  sup- 
port on  the  floor.  I  understand  he  will 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  all  of  my 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr,  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota ( Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  we  are  about  to  vote,  and  it 
really  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cu.ssion.  However,  I  feel  some  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  the  unanimity  of  support 
which  is  developing  for  the  position  I 
took  the  day  following  the  availability 
of  the  President's  message  to  Congress, 

I  spoke  at  noon,  and  I  think  only  two 
or  three  Senators  were  present  on  the 
floor  at  that  time.  I  spoke  a  second 
time.  In  committee  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion. During  the  hearings  I  raised  it 
with  Secretary  Goldberg,  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
when  we  met  in  executive  session.  I  am 
glad  now  to  see  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority join,  apparently  unanimously,  in 
support  of  the  position  which  I  took  at 
that  time. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  should  be 
said  for  the  record  with  respect  to 
whether  these  are  trust  funds  or  not. 
These  several  funds  are  in  the  table 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
placed  in  the  Record,  and  were  also  in 
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the  portion  of  the  minority  views  which 
I  previously  plac^'d  in  the  Record  today. 
Whether  one  calls  them  trust  funds  or 
not,  they  were  reserve  funds. 

The  borrowing  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  for 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  for  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  fo.*-  the  Fedi  ral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  at  least  represented  funds  to  be 
called  upon  in  an  emergency.  It  is  true 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  would  have 
authorized  an  appropriation  to  restore 
the  funds  if  they  were  used. 

The  only  argument  ever  advanced  for 
dipping  into  the  ;"e.serve  funds  was  that 
the  President  should  have  some  money 
on  which  he  could  put  his  hands  when 
Congre.ss  was  not  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  banks  needed  the 
money,  if  they  needed  to  use  the  borrow- 
ing authority,  or  :f  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions  needed  to  use  the  borrowing 
authority,  and  th?  Congress  were  not  in 
session,  what  kind  of  emergency  then 
would  exist? 

Whether  these  are  called  trust  funds 
or  reserve  funds,  the  purpose  of  the 
funds  would  havr-  been  violated,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  had  established  a  prece- 
dent that  the  boi  rowing  authority  from 
the  TreasuiT  could  be  diverted  to  spend- 
ing for  current  projects.  If  a  real  emer- 
gency were  to  arise,  for  which  the  re- 
serve funds  were  ci-eated.  they  might 
not  be  available  end  Congress  might  not 
be  in  session. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Scuth  Dakota.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh 
to  express  my  congratulations  for  the 
spendid  job  whic.i  has  been  done  under 
the  leadership  cif  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Case],  along  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Foucl.  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Boggs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller].  The  minority 
views  they  wrote  form  the  basis  for  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered,  on 
which  we  are  about  to  vote,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Scna.or  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
devastating  and  memorable  attack  on 
this  type  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  which 
would  obligate  reserve  funds  estab- 
lished for  one  purpose  for  expenditure 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  study  these  views 
carefully.  If  they  have  not  been  printed 
in  the  Record  already,  I  wish  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  pages 
of  the  minority  views  prepared  by  my 
colleagues 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Those 
views  have  been  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well.  So  long  as 
the  Senator  has  already  asked  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record,  they  can  be 
studied  should  a  future  contingency  con- 


front us,  and  there  is  no  need  to  have 
them  printed  twice. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
when  Senators  vote  "yea"  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  they  shall  be  vot- 
ing for  a  portion  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
otlier  Democratic  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  that  a  part 
of  our  amendment  be  separated  and 
voted  on  first.  In  reality,  Senators  will 
be  votin!,'  for  a  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  fi-om  Oklahoma 
and  his  Democratic  colleagues. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  sincerely  feels  and 
honestly  feels  that  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sent  his  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  his  motives  were 
noble.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
tills  afternoon,  that  this  is  to  be  a  re- 
buke to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  go  on  record  as  voting 
aaainst  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIJD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  look  upon  this  as  being  a  re- 
buke to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  President  send.;  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  or  proposed 
legislation  to  this  body,  he  expects  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
proposed  legislation,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate, to  work  its  will.  He  has  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  for  long 
enough  to  know  where  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is.  I  certainly  think  the 
President  understands  that,  so  far  as 
this  particular  committee  is  concerned, 
and  certainly  so  far  as  the  Democratic 
members  of  it  are  concerned,  there  was 
an  exercise  of  independent  judgment,  an 
effort  to  do  what  was  best.  The  Sena- 
tors honored  the  message  which  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress,  which 
called  forth  the  proposed  legislation. 

By  introducing  that  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClarkI  did  a  distinguished 
service,  because  he  has  been  interested 
in  the  subject  for  years.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  become  Involved  in  politics  on 
this  question,  but  that  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  re- 
gardless of  party. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  vote  "yea"  on 
the  vote  about  to  be  taken.  Some  pretty 
silly  things  have  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today.  Perhaps  the  most 
silly  of  all  is  that  if  a  Senator  should 
vote  "yea"  on  the  vote  to  be  taken,  it  will 


be  a  rebuke  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  be  a  rebuke 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
It  will  not  be  a  rebuke  to  the  author  of 
the  original  bill. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  which 
I  think  are  highly  intelligent,  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  the  bill,  to 
substitute  a  different  method  of  financ- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  go  along  with  that. 
I  shall,   accordingly,  vote   "yea."' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Time  has  been 
yielded  back  on  this  side,  Mr.  Presi- 
dciit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment.  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  b,'  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  I  announce  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
derI.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming; :Mr.  IiicKEYl.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ;Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Syming- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr, 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ;  Mr 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNc(,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  iMr,  Chavez]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  iMr.  P^lbrightI. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Griten- 
iNT.  ] .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  :  Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Chtirch].  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender).  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Er- 
vin],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Oritening],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Rickey],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington]. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Long  ] , 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  :  Mr. 
Stennis]  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salto.vstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
WATM],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  WiLBY]  are  detained  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehaht],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATEH],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHKL],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  J 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[No.  68  Leg] 
TEAS — 70 


AUcen 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Burdick 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case,  N  J. 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkflen 

Dodd 

Douglafi 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Engle 

Fong 

Gore 


McNamara 
Metcalf 

Allott 

Bartlett 

BuUer 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Church 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Lausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

NATS— 4 
Pastore 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Smith,  Mass. 


NOT  VOTING — 26 


EUender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Oildwater 

Gruenlng 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 


Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Wiley 


So  Mr.  Robertson's  amendment  to 
Mr.  Kerr's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  on  the  bill  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  language 
deleted  on  page  14,  lines  18  and  19, 
specific  exception  of  an  exclusion  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  reference 
to  balances  of  trust  funds  was  provided 
in  the  bill  that  was  brought  to  the  floor 
and  in  the  language  that  was  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remaining  amendments 
contained  in  the  amendments  offered 
last  Friday  by  myself  and  other  Senators 
be  considered  en  bloc  with  the  appro- 
priate language  in  line  11  to  connect  the 
portion  of  the  amendments  prior  thereto 
and  the  part  of  the  amendments  sub- 
sequent to  that  which  was  deleted  so  that 
it  will  be  grammatically  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Reserv- 
ing my  right  to  object,  earlier  during  the 
day  when  the  request  was  first  made  to 
consider  the  amendments  en  bloc.  I 
raised  a  question  with  regard  to  the  four 
amendments  which  appear  on  page  2, 
lines  14  to  21,  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators.  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  de- 
stroyed  the  limitation  which  the  lan- 


guage had  deleted  by  those  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  suggested 
that  I  should  confer  with  him  on  that. 
It  is  true  that  those  amendments 
would  remove  the  limitations  in  those 
four  categories  on  pages  7,  8,  9  and  10. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  page  13  of  the  bill  he  has  restored  a 
limitation  under  the  paragraph  desig- 
nated "(b),"  which  starts  in  line  3  of 
page  13. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  if  that  is  correct,  namely,  that 
in  his  judgment  the  language  in  lines  3 
to  10,  inclusive,  on  page  13,  identified 
as  paragraph  (b),  restores  an  appro- 
priate limitation  for  the  four  categories 
that  would  have  been  eliminated  under 
the  language  he  proposes  to  strike. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  answei  to  the  ques- 
tion is  almost  yes.  Paragraph  tb)  on 
page  13  specifically  provides  that  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  more  within  any  one 
State  than  12^2  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate funds  provided  for  projects  and 
programs  pursuant  to  sections  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  of  the  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  language  on  page 
2  of  the  amendment,  beginning  with  line 
16  and  running  through  line  21  in 
reality  refers  to  the  allocation  of  moneys 
under  the  bill,  a.s  had  been  con- 
templated  

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Had  there 
been  the  $2  billion  authorization. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  had  been  contem- 
plated had  there  been  the  $2  billion  au- 
thorization. Therefore  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  Sena- 
tor's purposes  depends  upon  the  defeat 
of  these  four  amendments;  rather.  I  be- 
lieve the  four  amendments  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  accomplishing  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
that  is  probably  true,  in  view  of  the 
amendment  which  has  already  been 
adopted.  Therefore  I  would  not  object 
to  considering  the  amendment.s  en  bloc 
with  respect  to  those  four  amendments 
that  I  have  mentioned.  However  I  do 
object  to  and  would  want  a  separate 
vote  on  the  two  amendments  which  deal 
with  money  authorization.  Those  two 
amendments  I  describe  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  group  of  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
beginning  at  line  22,  there  is  contem- 
plated a  change  of  the  $600  million  fig- 
ure in  the  bill  to  $750  million,  with  a 
little  additional  language.  I  would  want 
a  separate  vote  on  that  propo.sal,  to  in- 
crease the  figure  from  $600  million  to 
$750  million. 

I  also  would  ask  for  a  separate  vote 
on  the  amendment  which  has  already 
been  modified  in  effect,  which  starts  on 
page  3  at  line  11,  which  would  insert  a 
paragraph  headed  "Appropriations  Au- 
thorized." That  language  would  insert 
the  second  $750  million  figure. 

On  those  two  amendments  I  would 
want  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  no  objection  to 
voting  on  those  two  amendments  sepa- 
rately. I  now  renew  my  request  that 
the  remaining  amendments  be  voted  on 
en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection.  However  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1  has  advised  me  that  he  has  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  amendments 
that  would  be  in  the  bloc  group.  I  want 
his  rights  preserved. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  presume  that 
amendments  could  be  offered  to  the 
amendments.  I  therefore  have  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  have  to 
designate  which  amendment  he  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  amendment  which 
I  would  propose  would  be  to  line  6  on 
page  1  of  the  Kerr  amendments.  It 
may  be  that  my  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
In  any  event,  I  certainly  wish  to  protect 
my  right  to  offer  the  amendment  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  is  the  Senator's 
amendment?  I  would  not  know  whether 
I  could  agree  to  it  unless  the  Senator 
tells  me  what  his  amendment  is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  amendment  would 
simply  change  the  figure  "5"  to  "6". 

Mr.  KERR.  I  could  not  agree  to  that 
amendment.  However,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  though  it  were  in  order, 
which  would  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  a  right  to  offer 
his  amendment  before  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  so-called  Kerr  amendment,  which 
is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
merely  wishes  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  vote,  we  will  vote  on  the  Kerr  amend- 
ments in  two  blocs. 

Mr.  KERR.     In  three  blocs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  three.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  at  that  time,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  bloc  which  will  Include  page 
1,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  renews  his  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  except 
the  two  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  amendment  be- 
ginning at  line  5  on  page  1.  and  that 
consent  is  granted,  and  if  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  excepting  those  three,  are 
agreed  to,  the  situation  then  before  us 
will  be  the  question  of  voting  on  those 
three  amendments,  and  then  each  one  of 
those  amendments  will  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  renew  my  request,  ex- 
cluding the  amendment  included  on  page 
1,  in  lines  5  through  the  part  of  line  8 
necessary  to  exclude  the  prevision  from 
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the  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc,  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
question  now  is  en  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to 
the  Kerr  amendments.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Kerr  amendments,  en  bloc,  are 
agreed  to. 

The  next  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
language  of  the  Kerr  amendment  on 
page  3. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  should  not 
that  be  on  page  1,  since  that  is  the  first 
amendment  of  the  group  not  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  fi -st  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  on  which  he 
desired  a  separate  vote,  the  amendment 
being  on  page  2  of  the  Kerr  amendment, 
beginning  on  lint  22,  and  continuing 
through  line  6  on  page  3.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
desired  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  assume  that  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be  in 
order  after  all  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments have  been  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  correct. 
After  the  amendment  has  been  perfected, 
the  substitute  may  then  be  offered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rum call  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  what  was  the  question  which 
the  Chair  put? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
on  which  he  asked  for  a  separate  vote, 
beginning  on  Ime  22  of  page  2  and  con- 
tinuing through  Une  6  on  page  3. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  that  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  after  the  quorimi  is  developed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  my  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  very  simple  issue.  It 
is  a  choice  between  making  $600  million 
or  $750  million  available  for  appropria- 
tion. The  language  in  the  bill  as  report- 
ed by  the  committee,  beginning  on  page 
10,  line  22.  contains  these  words: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $600,000,000  which  may  be  allocated 
by  the  President  among  sections  4,  5.  6.  and  7 
of  this  Act 

This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
relates  to  immediate  aid  to  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  his  Eissociates  changes  the 
figure  ■■$600,000,000"  to  •$750,000,000" 
with  a  little  additional  language.  But 
the  meat  of  the  whole  amendment  is  to 
change  from  $600,000,000  to  $750,000,000 
the  amount  available  for  immediate 
appropriation. 

When  the  President  sent  his  messages, 
he  sent  really  two  requests,  one  which 
dealt  with  immediate  aid,  the  other  with 
standby  authority.  For  immediate  aid, 
he  asked  only  $600  milhon.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  was  drawn  in  that  form 
and  presented  in  the  name  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez].  All  that  was 
asked  for  the  immediate  authority  was 
$600  million:  consequently,  I  see  no 
rea.'^on  at  all  why  the  amount  should  now 
be  changed  from  $600  miUion  to  $750 
million.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  and 
othtT  Senators  would  chsinge  the  amount 
from  $600  million  to  $750  million. 

I  propose  that  the  Senate  vote  'nay" 
on  that  amendment,  so  as  to  leave  the 
amount  at  $600  million,  the  figure  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and  also  the 
figure  which  was  included  in  the  Chavez 
amendment,  following  the  President's 
message. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  $600  million  or 
the  $750  million — depending  on  the 
result  of  the  vote — to  be  for  the  author- 
ization of  additional  projects,  projects 
not  already  authorized? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  it 
could  be  for  both.  It  could  be  spent  on 
the  acceleration  of  present  projects,  or 
it  could  be  sF>ent  on  new  projects  which 
the  President  might  designate  imder  the 
general  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  there  not,  in  fact, 
a  very  large  stockpile  or  shelf  of  projects 
which  have  been  authorized  but  for 
which  funds  have  never  been  appropri- 
ated? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
a  backlog  of  projects.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  accelerating  work  on  exist- 
ing projects.  That  is  one  of  the  pro- 
posals in  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  I  propose  to  offer 
a  little  later. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  inform  us  of  the  dollar 
value  of  authorized  projects  for  which 
no  appropriations  have  ever  been  made? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  cannot 
give  that  information,  but  there  is  about 
$1,553  million  worth  of  appropriations 
for  unauthorized  projects  which  might 
receive  some  augmentation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Have  not  manj'  mil- 
lions of  dollars  been  authorized  for  vari- 
ous projects? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  Not 
long  ago  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  informed  that  no  funds  have  as  yet 
been  appropriated  or  spent  for  a  flood- 
control  project  which  was  authorized 
in  1938 

Mr.  KEATLNG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  issue  is  simply  whether 
we  wish  to  increase  the  authorized  ap- 
propriations—not the  actual  appropria- 
tions, for  those  handled  in  appropriation 
bills,  which  are  the  provmce  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  —  from  $600 
million  to  $750  million,  which  is  more 
than  the  President  requested  and  more 
than  the  orisirinal  Chavez  amendment 
called  for. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
is  not  quite  as  simple  as  my  good  friend 
has  mdicated  I  shall  try  to  demon- 
strate that  by  what  I  shall  say  now. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  reported 
to  the  Senate  contained  two  provisions 
We  are  told  that  Old  Gaul  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  wjis  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  was  a  $600  million  immediate  au- 
thorization which  would  have  covered 
146  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  redevelopment  areas 
under  section  5<a) ;  778  areas,  including 
50  Indian  reservation  areas,  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  rede- 
velopment areas  under  section  5<bt  of 
the  same  act;  and  105  areas  not  now  des- 
ignated as  redevelopment  areas,  but 
which  have  been  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  during  each  of  the  past 
12  months. 

The  language  of  the  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  the  $750  million  has  two  addi- 
tional provisions  for  areas  available  for 
this  help.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tions shall  be  expended  in  what  are 
known  as  rural  areas.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  areas  listed  as  being  under  sec- 
tion 5  <  b  I  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
can  be  rural  areas;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  bill  with 
reference  to  the  $600  million  that  would 
have  tied  down  a  minimum  of  $75  million 
for  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  there  are  27  other  areas 
which  have  been  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  in  9,  10,  or  11  of  the  last 
12  months;  and  these  areas  were  added 
by  the  Senate  committee's  revision  of  the 
original  Chavez  amendment,  which  was 
the  $600  million  provision. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  recog- 
nize that  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  said  as  regards  this  limitation 
is  true.  I  wonder  whether,  in  the  mterest 
of  making  progress,  the  Senator  would 
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ujse  the  language  of  hifl  amendment,  but 
woiild  change  the  figure  from  $750  mil- 
lion to  $600  million. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  the 
reservation  would  apply  to  the  $600 
million. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand;  but  at  this 
stage  I  could  not  do  that. 

Another  provision  in  connection  with 
the  $600  million  is  "to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

The  amounts  proF>osed  by  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee — I  refer  to  the  $750  million 
initial  direct  authorization  and  the  $750 
million  to  be  triggered  as  a  direct  au- 
thorization upon  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain events  which  have  to  do  with 
increases  in  unemployment — are  a  com- 
promise which  was  worked  out,  totaling 
$1,500  million,  in  lieu  of  the  $2,600  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  to  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  the  proposal  is  simply  to  have  a 
$600  million  authorization  available  im- 
mediately and  $2  billion  of  standby  au- 
thority, to  be  triggered  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  conditions;  and  they 
constituted  an  overall  program  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  amendments — in  reality  they  con- 
stitute a  substitute — offered  by  me  and 
other  Senators  have  2  parts,  totaling 
$1,500  million,  with  $750  million  to  be 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  and  to 
continue  until  expended;  and  the  other 
$750  million  is  to  be  triggered  as  an  au- 
thorization upon  the  happening  of  cer- 
tain events,  and  it  was  figured  out  by 
its  sponsors  as  being  in  lieu  of — not  the 
$600  million  of  the  so-called  Chavez 
amendment — but  in  lieu  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion plus  the  $2  billion  of  standby  au- 
thority. The  additional  Items  covered 
by  the  $750  million  which  were  not  defi- 
nitely included  in  the  $600  million  are 
as  follows:  The  designation  of  a  mini- 
mum of  10  percent — not  a  maxim lun — 
for  rural  areas;  the  27  areas  which  have 
been  designated  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  in  9,  10,  or  11  of  the  past 
12  months,  and  other  areas,  I  may  say, 
which  have  been  so  designated  since 
the  bill  was  reported;  and  the  language 
in  the  authorization  for  the  $750  million 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

For  those  reasons,  it  seemed  to  me 
and  to  my  colleagues  who  joined  me  in 
submitting  this  amendment  that  this 
would  constitute  moving  a  very  long 
way  toward  efTecting  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported and  the  position  taken  by  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  one  who  served  for  a 
long  time  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, though  he  does  not  now  enjoy  that 
privilege,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wishes  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  other 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  bringing  to  the  floor  a  progres- 
sive, realistic  bill  that  is  needed  at  this 
time  to  support  our  economy.  It  is  the 
kind  of  prognmi  which  will  bring  double 
benefit:  First,  the  construction  of  per- 


manent useful  facilities  which  will  add 
to  the  wealth  and  the  convenience  of 
our  country  and  its  people;  second,  it 
will  place  the  majority  of  the  money 
involved  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
spend  it.  It  contributes  to  the  consum- 
er stream  of  finances  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  more. 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  were  present.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er], who  is  present,  is  a  joint  sponsor  of 
the  Case  substitute.  As  I  understand, 
it  would  provide  an  authorization  of 
$500  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
plus  an  acceleration  of  10  percent  of 
Federal  programs. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  know 
the  amount?  I  believe  the  acceleration 
is  10  percent  a  year  for  2  years.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  is. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  know 
the  figure  to  which  the  10  percent  would 
be  applicable? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  10  percent  would 
be  applicable  to  the  appropriations  that 
were  made  in  this  fiscal  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  Federal  programs 
in  which  all  the  funds  furnished  were 
from  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  was  estimated  at  $250 
million. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  f  Mr. 
Case],  is  now  present,  and  perhaps  he 
can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
be  $153  milhon,  exclusive  of  public 
health  services  and  secondary  urban 
highways.  With  that  10  percent  off,  the 
amount  would  be  $200  million. 

Mr.  KERR.    A  year'' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     A  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  that  was  about 
the  situation.  It  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  and  Ken- 
tucky are  sponsoring  a  substitute  which 
would  be  a  direct  authorization  of  $500 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963,  plus  an  ac- 
celeration of  about  $200  million  a  year 
for  2  years  with  reference  to  existing 
authorizations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  on 
projects  which  have  passed  the  test  of 
feasibility,  and  which  would  be  operated 
under  the  guidelines  which  have  been 
established  throughout  the  years  with  re- 
spect to  building  secondary  and  urban 
highways. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  think  highways 
were  included.  If  they  were,  I  think 
more  than  $200  million  a  year  would  be 
involved. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  do 
not  include  the  primary  or  the  inter- 
state highways. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  highways  are  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  read 
from  page  3  of  the  proposed  substitute : 

Any  public  building.  Including  poet  of- 
fices, or  roads  or  trails  In,  or  to  provide  access 
to,  national  parks,  national  forests.  Federal 
reservations,  Indian  reservations,  or  public 
recreation  areas,  or  on  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  KERR.  Which  does  not  include 
ABC  or  interstate  system  allocations. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  The 
table,  which  I  shall  at  the  appropriate 
time  have  Inserted  in  the  Record,  lists, 
among  others,  forest  highways,  $34  mil- 
lion; public  lands  highways,  $4  million; 
parkways,  roads,  and  trails.  National 
Park  Service,  $44  million;  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  $19  million;  Forest  Service, 
$47  million;  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. $8  million;  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, $24  million;  Southwest 
Power  Administration,  $3  million. 

There  is  a  total  of  $1,533  million.  It 
would  be  10  percent  of  that. 

Mr.  KERR.     Each  year  for  2  years? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Each 
year  for  2  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  call  attention  to  that 
fact  only  to  show  that  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  his  colleagues  would  rai.se 
the  money  available  for  fiscal  1963  above 
$600  million.  I  commend  them  for  it, 
but  I  think,  in  reality,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal factors  here  involved  is  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  projects  that  will  be  eligible 
for  assistance  in  this  program.  It  is 
the  thought  of  those  sponsoring  the  $750 
million  authorization  that  a  great,  broad 
need  exists  to  justify  that  grant,  and 
more,  but  our  proposal  is  limited  to  that 
amount,  but  with  the  limitation  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  it  shall  be  spent  in 
rural  areas. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is,  in 
reality,  such  a  limited  difference  insofar 
as  the  $750  million  is  concerned  and  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $800  million  author- 
ized to  be  expended  by  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute, it  would  seem  to  me  there  would 
be  no  basis  for  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  $750  million  for 
the  fir.st  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes.     I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  3  minutes.  While 
theoretically  there  could  be  a  $153  mil- 
lion augmentation  of  these  authorized 
projects,  actually  there  would  not  be  that 
much,  because  the  proposed  substitute 
provides  that  the  money  would  be  made 
available  only  on  declaration  by  the 
President  of  an  emergency  unemploy- 
ment area.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could 
assume  that  where  these  programs  were 
authorized  would  be  designated  as  emer- 
gency unemployment  areas. 

I  had  thought  that  as  a  practical  re- 
sult, $100  miUion  might  be  made  avail- 
able I  thought  that  would  be  a  proper 
limit,  although  theoretically  it  could  be 
$153  million. 

I  did  not  particularly  want  to  get 
into  a  discussion  of  the  substitute  at  this 
time,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference,  m  my  humble  judg- 
ment, between  augmenting  and  acceler- 
ating a  project  which  had  been  author- 
ized under  existing  law.  the  feasibility 
of  which  had  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  National  Park 
Service,  or  by  some  other  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment which  had  determined  its  need 
and  which  had  established  the  routine 
and  methods  for  expenditure  of  those 
funds,  and  initiation  of  new  projects  by 
an  agency  in  the  control  of  the  White 
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House.  That  is  why  we  have  taken  that 
approach  in  the  first  main  section  of  the 
possible  substitute  bill.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  projects 
that  have  been  so  established,  a  fixed 
cust  has  been  estimated. 

If  a  $5  million  river  and  harbor  project 
has  been  authorized,  if  the  Army  Engi- 
neers are  given  authority  to  spend  up 
to  10  percent  more  in  a  given  year  in  a 
distressed  area,  that  would  not  necessar- 
ily increase  the  cost  of  the  project.  The 
project  still  would  be  a  S5  million 
luoject. 

If  $50  million  more  were  provided  to 
accLlerate  accomplishment  of  a  project. 
It  would  not  mean  any  added  burden  or 
dram  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  tlic  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kerr  1. 

Mr  KERR.    I  am  listening. 

Mr.  COOPER.  1  he  $750  million  which 
would  be  approved  would  be  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  KERR.  Only  upon  appropriation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
subject  to  appropriation.  Whatever  was 
appropriated  would  be  immediately 
available. 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  tliat  we  do 
not  know  what  value  the  program  will 
have  as  to  relieving  unemployment,  or 
how  effective  it  might  be.  I  do  not  know- 
how  long  Congress  will  be  in  session. 
Assuming  that  the  session  of  Congress 
concludes  September  1  or  September 
15 

M;-.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  say 
to  my  colleague.    Do  not  go  any  further." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  I  have  gone 
too  far  already.  The  Congress  will  re- 
convene in  January.  Six  hundred  million 
dollars  would  be  available  for  exi^endi- 
ture  in  the  3.  3 '2.  or  4  months  involved. 
I  do  not  see  how  more  than  ihut  could  be 
judiciously  used  in  that  time. 

ALso,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  the  program  will  work  out. 
It  is  a  test  program.  No  one  is  certain 
what  effect  it  may  have  as  to  relieving 
unemployment.  It  .seems  to  me  this  is 
an  argument  for  a  smaller  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  have 
tlie  Senator's  response. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it, 
Mr.  President,  and  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  Senators  will  refer  to 
the  hearings  conducted  on  the  bill,  they 
will  see,  beginmng  on  pages  210  and 
running  up  to  and  through  about  half 
of  pase  231,  a  total  of  21  pages  listing 
areas  whicli  already  have  been  desig-«" 
nated  as  areas  eligible  under  the  Rc-devcl- 
opment  Act,  5tai.  or  under  the  Rede- 
velopment Act,  5«bt,  or  as  areas  of 
continuous  substantial  unemployment. 
Areas  of  continuous  substantial  unem- 
ployment include  those  with  substantial 
unemployment  for  each  of  the  past  12 
months,  plus  27  other  areas  which  have 
been   found   to  be   aica.s  of  substantial 


unemployment  in  9,  10,  or  11  of  the  past 
12  months. 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  tabulation  of  the  areas  in  his  own 
State  listed  as  5(a)  redevelopment  areas. 
The  following  are  outlined: 

Corbln  (including  Clay,  Knox,  Laurel,  and 
Whitley  Coimtles) . 

Danville  (Including  Boyle,  Garrard,  Lin- 
coln, and  Mercer  Counties). 

Elizabeth  town  (including  Grayson,  Har- 
din.  Larue,  and   Meade   Counties). 

Hazard  ( including  Breathitt  Letcher,  and 
Perry  Counties) 

Hopkineville  (including  Caldwell.  Chris- 
tian, Todd,  and  Trigg  Counties). 

MadisonvUle  (including  Hopkins.  Muhlen- 
berg, and  Webster  Counties) . 

Middlesboro-Harlan  (Including  Bell,  Har- 
lan, and  Leslie  Counties) . 

Mtirehead-Orayson  (Including  Carter.  El- 
liott. Greenup,  and  Rowan  Counties). 

Paducah  (including  Ballard.  Graves,  Mc- 
Cracken,  :ind  Marshall  Counties) . 

Paintsville-Prestonburg  (Including  Floyd. 
Johnson.  Knott,  Magoffin,  and  Martin  Coun- 
ties I . 

PikevUIe-Williamson  (iucluding  Pike 
County,  Ky  ,  and  Mingo  County.  W.  Va.) . 

Richmond  (including  Estill,  Jackson, 
Madison,  and  Rockcastle  Counties). 

In  addition  there  are  about  40  coun- 
ties listed  as  being  eligible  under  5<bj 
of  the  Redevelopment  Act. 

Aieas  of  continuous  substantial  un- 
cmplo.vment  listed  are  Louisville,  a  major 
area,  and  Owensboro,  a  smaller  area. 

Those  are  the  areas  available  for  as- 
sistance under  the  terms  of  the  prop>osed 
act  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  healings  there  are  some  21 
pages  listing  areas  which  are  available 
undir  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  $750  million  is  not  an  excessive 
amount,  considering  the  task  of  appor- 
tioning $750  million  among  more  than 
1.000  areas  of  tliis  country  which  already 
have  been  declared  to  be  eligible  by  rea- 
son of  excessive  unemployment  or  be- 
cause of  depressed  conditions.  Some  of 
the.se  areas,  Mr.  President,  have  unem- 
ployment ranging  up  to  40  percent.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
why  Senators  would  think  $750  million 
is  an  excessive  amount  with  which  to 
attack  that  wide,  broad-spread  problem 
which  is  manifested  in  more  than  50  of 
the  counties  of  the  State  of  the  distin- 
giushcd  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  well 
as  in  other  States. 

It  is  manifested  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  The  hearings  indicate  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  without  some 
area  of  depressed  economic  conditions  or 
excessive  unemployment,  which  would 
be  available  for  assistance  under  the 
$750  million  authorization. 

Mi-.  COOPER  and  Mr.  BUSH  addressed 
tl-e  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f:om  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  soft 
impeachment  by  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa and  also  his  admonition. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  a.sked  me 
a  question  with  respect  to  a  justification 
of  the  $750  million. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  only  said  that  if  I 
started  out  to  find  it.  I  would  start  with 


the  State  from  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  comes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  re- 
sponded by  pointing  out  the  situation  in 
my  State,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar. 
For  years  I  have  tried  to  do  somethmg  to 
relieve  unemployment  in  my  State  and 
in  other  States  like  it. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  m  other  areas 
suffering  from  the  same  unemployment 
problem. 

I  do  not  think  proof  is  needed,  but  I 
believe  I  was  one  of  the  Republicans  who 
were  cosponsors  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill,  which  resulted  in  designation 
of  tiie  areas  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred.  I  have  supported  many  other 
measures  to  provide  aid  to  needy  areas. 
I  have  always  supported  a  public  works 
bill  to  aid  people  who  have  been  left  be- 
hind, who  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
cannot  secure  employment. 

What  we  are  talkmg  about  is  the  best 
kind  of  plan  to  aid  these  people,  the  most 
reasonable  plan  which  w  ill  work  to  their 
advantage. 

Why  do  I  support  the  amount  of  $600 
million  instead  of  the  $750  milhon  the 
Senator  proposes? 

Firft.  $600  million  is  the  amount  which 
was  proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  committee  itself  voted  for  the  $600 
million.  I  did  not  support  the  bill,  for 
other  reasons,  but  evidently  the  adminis- 
tiation  considered  that  the  $600  million 
was  sufficient. 

Also  the  $750  million,  which  the  Sena- 
tor proposes,  could  be  spent  or  obligated 
between  the  time  the  biU  is  enacted,  if 
it  is  enacted,  and  the  begmning  of  1963. 
At  least,  the  money  could  be  committed 
in  3  or  4  months.  It  is  actually,  there- 
fore, a  program  at  the  rate  of  commit- 
ment of  $2  billion  a  year.  This  is  not  a 
small  amount. 

The  chief  reason  I  say  we  should  keep 
the  program  at  a  lower  cost  is  that  a 
public  works  program  is  proposed  for 
without  experience  and  without  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  much  help  it  will  give. 
For  this  reason  alone  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  authorize  funds  on  the  smaller 
scale  of  $600  million,  the  scale  which  we 
first  considered  in  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  we  considered  Uiat  in 
conjunction  with  the  $2  bilhon  standby 
authority,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  but  the  standby 
auliiority  would  not  give  ixmnediate 
help.  It  would  not  become  available  un- 
til July  1.  1963.  and  under  conditions 
\ihich  might  arise.  We  hope  such  a  .sii- 
uaiion  will  never  arise. 

Also  the  $750  million  would  not  be  di- 
rected wholly  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
unemployment  which  have  been  listed. 
I  thmk  Uie  Senator  will  agree  that  his 
amendment  provides  that  the  $750  mil- 
hon may  be  used  partly  in  areas  of 
greatest  unemployment,  partly  to  ac- 
celerate existing  programs,  which  are 
financed  wholly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  to  accelerate  and  aug- 
ment existing  Federal-State  aid  pio- 
grams. 

It  could  cover  vast  areas  and  types  of 
projects.  It  would  not  be  wholly  di- 
rected to  the  areas  of  greatest  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  the  money  is  to  be  distributed 
on  a  formula  to  be  set  up,  and  it  sets 
forth  as  items  in  the  formula  excessive 
unemployment  and  depressed  conditions. 
The  exception  is  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  fund  shall  go  to  rural  areas  of 
that  kind  or  character. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  difference  between  $600  million  and 
$750  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor was. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  greatest  importance  in  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
great  importance.  For  that  reason  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  did  not  em- 
brace the  figure  of  $750  million  when  we 
acceded  to  his  position  that  we  would 
eliminate  the  $2  billion  standby  au- 
thority for  financing,  as  the  Senator  said, 
through  the  back  door.  I  was  astounded 
when  the  Senator  did  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  must  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  may  have  missed  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  point  of  my  question  while 
I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber  for  a 
few  moments.  We  are  talking  about  a 
bill  which  is  labeled  the  Standby  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962.  On  page  3  of  the 
Senators  amendment  the  following 
appears: 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  10,  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  after  June  30, 
1963.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  the 
sum  or  $750,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions, other  than  section  8,  of  this  Act. 

My  question  is  as  follows:  If  the  bill 
is  an  emergency  public  works  measure, 
why  should  that  provision  of  the  bill 
take  effect  more  than  a  year  away  from 
now? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  now  un- 
der discussion  is  with  reference  to  a  $750 
million  authorization  that  would  take 
effect  immediately.  The  language  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  is  not  the  ques- 
tion now  being  debated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  it  out  of  order  to  ask 
the  question  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  I  should  be 
glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  that  the 
$750  million  provision,  which  is  now  the 
question  about  to  be  voted  upon,  should 
be  made  available  immediately. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  understand. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  another  provision 
was  added,  which  we  call  the  standby 
provision.  It  would  be  an  authorization 
that  could  be  triggered  only  upon  the 
happening  of  certain  events,  which  are 
as  follows:  An  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment of  1  percent,  I  believe,  in  9  months, 
provided  that  upon  the  increase,  the  to- 
tal unemployment  equaled  5  percent.  In 
that  event,  there  would  be  an  additional 
$750  million  authorization  triggered  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963. 
But  we  deal  with  the  emergency  which 


is  upon  us  by  the  immediate  authoriza- 
tion of  that  $750  miUion,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  debate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  will  be  in  session  during  the 
first  6  months  of  next  year,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  $750  million  in  a  standby  bill  to  take 
effect  not  before  July  1,  1963? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  question  has  to  do 
with  another  part  of  the  bill.  I  am  hap- 
py to  answer  the  question.  In  the  past 
10  years  we  have  seen  rece.ssions  come 
and  go.  Our  authorizations  for  rivers 
and  harbors  comes  up  once  each  2  years, 
as  the  Senator,  who  once  served  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  knows.  Our 
authorizations  for  highways  are  on  a  2- 
year  basis,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
Therefore  we  felt  that  the  authorization 
for  the  emergency  public  works  program 
immediately,  and  a  standby  authority  for 
an  additional  one  after  June  30.  1963.  in 
the  event  that  economic  conditions 
should  worsen,  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain specifications,  was  a  question  of  ap- 
propriate consideration.  We  felt  that  it 
would  be  best  that  the  authorization  on  a 
standby  basis  be  placed  in  the  bill  so  that 
in  the  event  conditions  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  that  indicated  a  worsen- 
ing which  would  trigger  the  second  au- 
thorization. Knowledge  of  the  provision 
would  enable  the  President  to  get  ready 
to  implement  the  second  authorization. 
and  the  Congress  could  get  ready  to  im- 
plement it  by   appropriation   processes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  been  one 
of  the  able  members  of  the  committee 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Would 
it  not  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tion and  practice  of  the  committee  to  lay 
the  proposed  authorization  over  until 
next  year  so  that  the  Congress  itself 
might  appraise  the  situation  in  May  or 
June  of  next  year? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  that  is  the  decision  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  gladly  accept  it.  However,  it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
discussion  of  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut would  be  more  appropriate  when  we 
reach  the  point  of  considering  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  the 
standby  authority  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
suggestion  on  that  point.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Five  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case).  It  is  a 
less  than  adequate  treatment  of  this 
national  problem.  I  shall  oppose  other 
minority  amendments  which  would 
scuttle  this  measure.  I  support  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  effective  and 
resourceful  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kerr]  for  the  majority  mem- 
bership   of    the    Committee    on    Public 


Works.  I  would  personally  prefer  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  immediate  ac- 
tion program — a  more  dynamic  one-shot 
acceleration  of  public  works  at  this  time. 
That  was  my  view  when  this  legislation 
was  under  consideration  in  our  commit- 
tee. And  it  was  my  judgment  when  I 
joined  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark!  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell]  in 
cosponsoring  S.  986,  a  bill  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  unemployment  through 
the  acceleration  of  capital  expenditure 
programs  of  State  and  local  bodies.  S. 
986.  which  was  to  have  had  the  short 
title,  "Emergency  Employment  Accel- 
eration Act  of  1961,"  was  introduced 
February  20.  1961.  by  Senator  Clark.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  his  foresight, 
persistence,  and  pioneering  in  this  vital 
field  of  legislative  endeavor.  I  regret 
that  we  are  so  late  in  coming  to  grip 
with  legislation  which,  in  essence,  is 
ba.sed  on  the  principles  of  the  bill  he 
introduced  for  himself.  Senator  Pell, 
and  the  Senator  who  now  speaks. 

My  preference  would  be  legislation 
such  as  S.  986.  but  I  recognize  that  in 
S  2965,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended, 
we  have  a  reasonable  compromise.  It 
embraces  judgments  of  the  administra- 
tion and  those  of  our  colleagues  who  be- 
lieve there  should  be  both  an  immediate 
action  program  for  acceleration  of  pub- 
lic works,  and  standby  authority  for  the 
President  to  counter  future  broadening 
unemployment  and  economic  recession 
under  terms  of  a  specific  formula  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  have  sympathy  for 
the  viewpoint  of  our  courageous  col- 
league from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI  as 
stated  for  the  record  when  he  sent  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2965  on 
May  17.  The  Senator's  amendment, 
which  I  understand  will  not  be  offered. 
would  raise  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  emergency  public 
works  from  the  $600  million  figure  in  the 
committee  version  of  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  .same  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance under  specific  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  to  ap- 
proximately $2.6  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG  I  also  referred  to  the  need  for  a  one- 
shot  program  of  emergency  public  works 
to  help  our  own  unemployed.  His  pro- 
posal "moves  up  the  $2  billion  originally 
intended  to  be  authorized  for  a  program 
of  standby  public  works  to  the  emergency 
program  and  says  in  effect  that  the  emer- 
gency intended  to  be  met  by  the  standby 
phase  of  the  legislation  is  upon  us  now." 
I  concur  in  the  opinion  that  this  is  true 
because  of  the  unprecedented  number  of 
pockets  of  persistent  and  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  the  prevalence  of  too  many 
underdeveloped  areas. 

The  proposition  by  our  colleague  from 
Ala.ska  would  have  called  for  an  inordi- 
nate impact  on  the  budget  at  this  time. 
We  must  give  sufficient  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  programs  and 
revenue  act  improvements  which  pre- 
sumably will  be  at  work  to  help  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  chronic  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 


On  balance  I  consider  the  amendments 
offered  for  the  majority  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  S.  2965  to  be 
refinements  and  safeguards  of  the  meas- 
ure. They  will  remove  major  objections 
to  the  methods  originally  provided  for 
financing  the  standby  phase  of  the  bill 
and  will  increase  the  authorization  for 
the  immediate  action  provi.sions. 

I  urge  a  more  substantial  increase  in 
the  immediate  acceleration  authoriza- 
tion if  the  budget  could  sustain  a  heavier 
impact.  I  do  not  favor  100  percent  Fed- 
eral grants.  There  should  be  some  State 
or  local  sharing  of  the  costs.  But  I  am 
not  convinced  that  States  and  localities 
intended  to  be  assisted  by  this  legislation 
posse^  a  sufficient  degree  of  fi.scal  com- 
petence to  obligate  large  sums  necessary 
to  share  substantially  in  the  cost  of  ap- 
proved projects. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  having  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  the  original 
\ersion  of  S.  2965  which  would  insert 
a  new  section  8.  It  is  my  belief  that  sub- 
sections (b)  and  <c'  of  this  proposed 
section  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem this  legislation  is  intended  to  help 
.solve.  It  is  also  my  judgment  that  with- 
out these  two  subsections  the  measure 
would  be  ineffective  in  the  areas  in  need 
of  the  economic  uplift,  the  capital  im- 
provements, and  the  new  job  opp>ortuni- 
ties  which  are  the  foundation  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  retention  of  the  lan- 
guage of  section  8  in  any  bill  on  this 
subject  passed  by  this  Congress,  espe- 
cially the  following: 

(b)  •  •  •  In  prescribing  snch  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures,  the  President  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors:  (1) 
the  Beyerity  of  the  rates  of  unemployment 
in  eligible  are.'is  and  the  duration  of  such 
unemploj-ment,  and  (2)  the  income  levels 
of  families  and  the  extent  of  underemploy- 
ment In  eligible  areas. 

(cl  •  •  •  In  the  case  of  those  projects 
or  programs  which  qualify  under  standards 
established  by  the  President  applying  uni- 
formly in  all  similar  areas,  if  the  President 
determines  that  an  area  suffering  unusual 
economic  distress  (be(:ausc  of  a  sustained  ex- 
tremely severe  rate  of  unemployment  or  an 
extremely  low  level  of  family  income  and 
severe  luideremployment )  does  not  have 
economic  and  financial  capacity  to  assume  all 
of  the  additional  financial  obligations  re- 
quired, a  grant  otherwise  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  sections  5  and  6  for  a  project  or  pro- 
gram in  such  area  niay  be  m.ide  without  re- 
gard to  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  stjch  grant  to  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  program,  but  the 
recipient  of  the  granr,  shall  be  required  to 
bear  such  portion  of  ;uch  cost  as  it  is  able 
to  and  in  any  event  at  lea.^t  10  per  centum 
tiiereol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  5  additional 
minute.s  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
West  "Virginia,  upward  to  51  of  our  55 
counties  qualify  as  redevelopment  areas. 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  substantial 
number  of  our  counties  qualify  is  an 
indication  of  the  e<^onomic  debilitation 
suffered  statewide,  as  well  as  in  the 
affected  counties  or  areas  of   counties. 


Perhaps  there  are  few  States  in  which 
the  degree  and  extent  of  need  for  re- 
development are  as  prevalent  as  in  West 
Virginia.  I  recognize,  however,  that 
there  are  areas  in  a  number  of  States 
where  the  severity  of  problems  is  as 
acute  as  in  our  Stat-e.  Such  areas  are 
discouraged  from  participation  in  any 
program  established  on  a  50-50  match- 
iivi  basis — some  even  under  a  ratio  with 
a  higher  percentage  of  Federal  con- 
tribution— because  of  the  low  levels  of 
their  finances.  They  have  been  eco- 
nomically distressed  too  long  and  have 
been  able  to  retain  but  little  financial 
c  o.'iipctency.  They  have  not  enjoyed  the 
happy  circumstance  of  participating  in 
economic  recovery  from  prior  recessions. 
They  are  the  areas  of  our  country  which 
need  the  stimulus  of  public  works  ac- 
celeration, and  it  must  not  be  denied 
them. 

I  b'^lieve  especially  in  the  vahdity  of 
.sub.section  (c)  of  section  8;  of  the 
bill  a.s  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  It  provides  for  flexibility 
in  project  cost  sharing  based  on  the 
fiscal  status  of  the  sponsoring  State  or 
local  body.  Its  status  as  a  vital  element 
of  the  legislation  cannot  be  over- 
cm  pha.sized. 

Mr.  President,  and  my  colleagues, 
there  is  an  understandable  restlessness 
in  our  country  concerning  the  persist- 
ence of  a  high  rate  of  unemployment — 
and  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  ^'cry  real  concern  about  this  condition. 

Among  the  labor  organizations  esjje- 
ciaily  there  is  the  feeling  that,  unless 
there  is  a  more  rapid  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  an  accompanying  increase  of 
job  opportunities,  there  should  be  an 
across-the-board  shortening  of  the 
W'orkweek. 

Under  the  severe  depression  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  1930's,  I 
supported  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  as  a  means  of  spreading 
available  job  opportunities  to  a  greater 
number  of  individuals.  But  I  would  de- 
plore resort  to  the  shorter  workweek  as 
an  expedient  at  this  time.  Conditions 
do  not  warrant  such  a  radical  procedure 
as  that  of  earning  more  for  producing 
less.  Progress  and  national  growth  will 
depend  on  earning  more  for  producing 
more. 

Nevertheless,  if  industry  and  com- 
merce do  not  expand  rapidly  enough  and 
if  Government  does  not  take  those  ac- 
tions necessary  to  both  stimulate  the 
economy  and  help  industrial  expan- 
sion— in  other  words,  if  more  job  oppor- 
tunities are  not  provided,  and  soon,  such 
an  event  as  the  shortened  workweek  will 
be  an  inevitable  and  controversial  con- 
sequence. Perhaps  it  would  be  one 
which  would  induce  considerable  chaos 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  I 
hope  such  a  situation  can  be  avoided. 

Advancement  of  automation  at  a  pace 
which  appears  to  have  exceeded  expecta- 
tions obviously  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  high  percentage  of  jobless- 
ness. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  the 
spirited  exchange  between  Senator  Kerr 
and  Senator  Bush.  I  remind  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  peak  of  each 
boom  thus  far  reached  since  1953  has 


found  us  with  more  unemployment  than 
the  peak  of  the  immediate  preceding 
boom,  and  the  trough  of  each  recession 
has  found  "Hs  with  more  joblessness 
among  our  citizens  than  the  trough  of 
the  immediate  pi-evious  recession. 

But  I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  br- 
lievc  that  science  and  technology  will 
reach  a  plateau  on  which  there  will 
come  about  an  adequate  average  annual 
growth  rate  which  will  bring  productiv- 
ity and  job  opportunities  into  a  favor- 
able balance.  We  cannot  and  we  must 
not  merely  diift  along  hopefully  awaiting 
such  a  development. 

Wc  have  already  too  long  delayed  the 
fashioning  and  the  implementation  of  a 
well -rounded  program  for  economic 
stimulation  and  manix)wer  utilization. 
A  start  hfus  been  made.  We  fitted  into 
the  structure  of  such  a  program  an  in- 
tegral part  when  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  was  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President.  The  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  the  Area  Redevcl- 
o;5ment  Act. 

Then,  too,  the  administration's  prom- 
ised modernization  of  the  depreciation 
rate  structure  as  an  important  element 
in  the  computation  of  business  taxes  will 
be  helpful.  I  am  hopeful  this  Congress 
will  pass  a  Revenue  Act  and  a  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  will  improve  the 
investment,  industrial,  and  commercial 
outlook  from  the  long;-range  standpoint. 
And  perhaps  there  will  be  other  actions — 
both  legislative  and  administrative — 
which  w  ill  help  stimulate  the  rate  of  re- 
covery and  economic  growth. 

Meanwhile,  however,  ours  is  the  ob- 
ligation to  advance  other  positive  ac- 
tions. Human  necessities  are  involved. 
There  is  an  ui-gent  economic  require- 
ment to  place  in  gainful  employment 
more  of  our  citizens  who  reside  in  areas 
of  labor  suiplus  markets  and  in  under- 
developed areas;.  And  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  there  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  public  capital  improvements. 

The  "immediate  action"  phase  of  S. 
2965  is  a  sound  and  time-honored  ap- 
proach because  the  program  of  accel- 
erating public  works  will  pix)vide  work 
directly  on  projects  and  indirectly  in 
industries  and  services  associated  with 
the  projects.  The  standby  provisions  of 
the  measure  are  safeguards  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  solicit  agreement  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  I  urge  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation.  By  itself  it  will  not  be 
a  panacea,  but  it  will  be  more  than  a 
palliative  because  it  will  provide  em- 
ployment and  lasting  capital  improve- 
ments. It  will  be  an  affirmative  ap- 
proach— another  in  the  series  of  solu- 
tions wliich  must  be  provided  for  our 
complex  problems. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
weakening  amendment,  and  other  nega- 
tive approaches,  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a 
question.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
which  would  prevent  the  President  from 
spending  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  in  runil  redevelopment  areas? 
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Mr.  KERR.  No;  there  is  not;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  bill  which  would 
require  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  fear  that  if  10  per- 
cent were  used  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
directive  or  as  an  indication  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  when  10  percent  had 
been  used  that  that  would  take  care  of 
the  rural  redevelopment  areas? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  so  regard  it.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  asked  the  ques- 
tion, so  the  legislative  record  on  the 
matter  will  be  abundantly  clear.  The 
provision  in  the  amendment  is  that  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  it  be  so  spent. 
Certainly  that  could  not  be  interpreted 
as  being  the  maximum,  but,  rather,  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident from  spending  $100  million  if  that 
is  what  he  thought  was  warranted  by 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  indulgence  of  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  to 
ask  him  a  question  or  two.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  all  of  the  money  authorized 
under  the  bill  and  subsequently  appro- 
priated could  be  used  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6?  In  other  words,  could 
it  be  combined  with  section  6  if  the 
President  so  desired? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible either  practically  or  technically. 
If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  13  of 
the  bill,  it  is  very  clearly  indicated  there 
that  the  "funds  provided  for  projects  and 
programs  pursuant  to  sections  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  of  this  act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able." and  so  forth. 

Other  places  in  the  bill  provide  that 
not  less  than  10  percent  shall  be  spent 
in  rural  areas. 

I  am  not  sure  that  under  section  6 
that  would  be  possible.  I  am  prepared 
to  say  it  would  not  be,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be.  Certainly  there  is  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  there 
would  be  any  effort  to  spend  it  all  under 
section  6.  or  the  possibility  of  that  oc- 
curring. If  he  did,  he  would  join  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  specifying  that 
such  shall  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  most  important, 
because  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  language  anywhere  which 
would  prevent  that  happening.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  section  6  relates 
to  projects  and  programs  that  are  not 
eligible  for  grants  under  acts  of  Con- 
gress. In  other  words,  these  are  com- 
pletely unauthorized  programs. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  will  be  open  to 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. If  he  feels  that  an  amendment 
requiring  proportional  spending  under 
sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  bill  would 
be  necessary.  I  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
him  on  the  formulation  of  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  if  he  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  seriously 
concerned.    I  may  have  an  amendment 


later  to  strike  the  whole  section.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  reserve  judgment  on  that 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  the  fear  the  Senator  has 
indicated  being  justified.  However,  if 
he  feels  very  seriously  about  it.  I  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  with  him  an  amend- 
ment which  would  entirely  relieve  him  of 
that  fear. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  and  courtesy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
ready  to  have  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Kerr]  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators,  beginning  on  line  23,  page  10 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettL 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Cha- 
VEzl,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church!,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  1,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  HickeyI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Nettberg- 
erI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Symington  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Car- 
roll], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Allott  [  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  But- 
LERl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  frcnn  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 


Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
chel], and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  eaich  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nay.s  32.  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 43 

Anderson 

Jarkson 

Morse 

Bible 

John.ston 

Moss 

Bvirdlck 

Jordan 

Muskle 

Byrd   W  Va. 

Kefa\iver 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Kerr 

Pell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Russell 

E>oughis 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Engle 

Man.sfield 

Smith.  Mass. 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Hart 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hurtke 

McGee 

Yarboro\igh 

Havden 

MrNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Humphrey 

Monroney 
NAYS— 32 

Aiken 

Dlrksen 

Pearson 

Beall 

Dworbhak 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Fong 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hru.vka 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Smith.  Maine 

Case.  N  J 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Case  ,S   Dak. 

Miller 

Tower 

Cooper 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Allott 

Ellcnder 

Magnuson 

B.iitlett 

Ervln 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Pulbright 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Gruening 

Stennls 

Carroll 

Rickey 

Symington 

Chavez 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kuchel 

Ea.sthmd 

Long.  Mo. 

So  Mr.  Kerr's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
aereed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a.^reed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  next  amendment  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes to  a  side.  It  is  the  other  amend- 
ment on  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  requested  a  separate  vote;  it  is 
the  amendment  which  calls  for  the  au- 
thorization to  begin  after  June  30.  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.'^ident.  reserving  the  right  to  ob.ject, 
I  merely  wish  to  make  clear  that  if  we 
asree  to  this  request,  we  can  have  an- 
other yea-and-nay  vote  in  10  minutes. 
In  my  opinion,  the  issue  is  perfectly 
clear;  the  proposal  to  be  voted  on  next 
is  an  authorization  for  a  second  $750 
million  to  be  available  for  expenditure 
after  June  30,  1963.  So  the  coming  vote 
will  be  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
shall  include  in  the  bill  another  $750 
million  of  authorization. 

I  have  no  objection  to  limiting  debate 
in  the  way  requested. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  whether 


the  $2  billion  of  .standby  authority  is 
still  in  the  bill  or  has  been  taken  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
bet  n  taken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ur  animous-conseni  re- 
quest of  the  Sena  or  from  Oklahoma? 
The  Chair  hear.s  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  language  of  the  Kerr 
amendment  on  pape  3,  beginning  in  line 
14.  and  extending  cown  to  and  including 
line  23. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sou'  h  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sou  h  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  5  m  nutes  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  on  the  bi  1. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attent  on  to  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  under  construction  civil 
work  projects  which  will  cost  $9  billion 
to  complete,  and  we  have  authorized  ad- 
ditional projects — on  which  we  have  not 
started — which  will  cost  $12,800  million 
more  to  complete.  So  we  are  voting 
funds  which  are  g(>ing  to  be  spent  if 
those  who  favor  deficit  .spending  have 
their  way. 

Our  economy  is  r  ow  at  record  levels 
in  many  respects.  The  gross  national 
product  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
reached  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  $548  billion,  an  alltime  high. 
Personal  income  in  April,  at  a  .seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rat^-  of  $439  billion,  was 
also  at  a  record  higli.  Civilian  employ- 
ment was  above  the  level  a  year  earlier, 
and  unemployment  remained  at  the 
lowest  level  in  over  u  year. 

Even  so,  in  the  cirrent  fiscal  year  we 
are  faced  with  a  budget  deficit  conserva- 
tively estimated  to  be  between  $7  bil- 
lion and  $8  billion.  In  the  foreign  field, 
our  balance  of  payments  has  continued 
to  show  further  deficits,  reflected  in  part 
by  a  continuing  di  ain  upon  our  gold 
supply.  On  May  22,  the  latest  date 
available,  our  gold  jupply  was  $969  mil- 
lion lower  than  it  was  a  year  earlier. 
Potential  claims  as  ainst  it  have  risen 
further. 

If  current  trend;  continue,  another 
substantial  budget  deficit  may  be  in 
prospect  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Al- 
ready this  year,  the  temporary  ceiling 
on  the  public  debt  has  been  raised  $2 
billion  more,  to  a  1  mit  of  $300  billion. 
That  is  $22  billion  higher  than  the  ceil- 
ing in  effect  only  5  years  ago.  Yet  the 
administration  has  urged  enactment  of 
an  even  higher  debt  ceiling  of  $308  bil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

These  adverse  trends  in  both  our  do- 
mestic and  our  international  financial 
position  can  ill  afford  to  be  augmented 
by  additional  spending  programs.  Al- 
ready the  Government  has  built  up  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  authoriza- 
tions and  commitments  to  make  future 
expenditures,  if  needed,  in  addition  to 
outlays  necessary  to  carry  the  $300  bil- 


lion public  debt.  Our  long-range  Fed- 
eral commitments  for  insurance  and 
guarantees,  for  undisbursed  commit- 
ments to  make  future  loans,  for  accrued 
military  pensions  and  commitments  to 
veterans  for  future  pensions  and  com- 
pensation, for  such  recurring  obligations 
as  Federal  participation  in  employee 
retirement  systems,  and  unused  au- 
thorizations to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts — all  these  items,  if  totaled  to- 
gether, far  exceed  the  $300  billion  liabil- 
ity on  our  public  debt. 

In  order  to  continue  to  lead  the  free 
world,  we  must  first  set  an  example  at 
home  of  fiscal  responsibility.  This 
means  we  must  strive  to  contain  our  out- 
lays within  the  limits  of  our  resources. 
Only  by  building  and  maintaining  a 
sound  domestic  economy  can  we  show 
the  way  toward  a  sound  international 
economy. 

I  hope  very  much,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  free  world,  financially 
and  otherwise,  we  will  not  keep  adding 
to  our  deficit. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
half  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  said.  We 
would  be  legislating  today  an  expendi- 
ture of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, not  to  start  before  July  1,  1963. 
Why  should  we  not  wait  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  situation  then,  instead  of  tying  the 
hands  of  Congress  now,  more  than  a 
year  before  these  moneys  can  start  to 
be  spent? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
authorization  is  not  triggered  unless 
economic  conditions  worsen,  unless  un- 
employment becomes  worse  than  it  is 
now.  unless  it  actually  exceeds  5  percent. 
This  authorization  will  not  be  triggered 
unless  those  things  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said  the 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  will  not  start 
before  July  1,  1963.  That  is  correct. 
It  will  not  start  then  unless  economic 
conditions  and  unemployment  are  worse 
than  they  are  now  by  an  appreciable 
degree. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  said  we 
should  not  pass  this  bill  because  stock- 
holders have  lost  confidence  and  have 
sold  their  stocks.  I  wonder  what  they 
received  for  their  stocks.  It  looks  like 
they  have  lost  confidence  in  their  stocks 
and  have  offered  them  for  dollars,  in 
which  they  have  more  confidence. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  said  that 
our  gold  reserve  has  been  reduced.  That 
is  true  I  went  to  the  Senator  3 
years  ago  and  pointed  out  that  fact  to 
him.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  said 
there  was  no  diCBculty.  He  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  in  which  he  said 
there  was  no  diflBculty.  Our  situation 
with  regard  to  diminishing  gold  stocks 
is  identical  with  what  it  was  then,  ex- 
cept the  rate  of  diminishment  is  lower 
now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  said  we  should  not  be  doing  this 
because  we  would  tie  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. It  cannot  be  so,  because  even  if 
we  made  the  authorization,  the  expend- 
itures would  be  triggered  only  if  there 
were  worsened  economic  conditions. 
The  bill  would  be  binding  only  if  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  money.  So  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  not  tie  the  hands 
of  Congress  in  any  way,  but  would  cer- 
tify that,  if  economic  conditions  wors- 
ened, if  poverty  became  more  widespread. 
Congress  had  authorized  the  President 
to  act  immediately,  and  that  Congress 
had  made  such  an  authorization  now. 
while  it  was  contemplating  the  program 
for  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

By  the  last  vote,  which  was  43  to  32, 
the  Senate  has  already  pajssed  an  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$750  million,  to  be  immediately  available 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  Pre.sident.  in  his  message  for  im- 
mediate authority,  asked  only  for  $600 
million;  $600  million  was  asked  for  in 
the  original  Chavez  amendment.  The 
Senate  has  approved  $750  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  immediate  availability 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Why  should  we  now.  wnth  the  knowl- 
edge that  Congress  wil  be  back  here  in 
January,  provide  another  $750  million 
that  will  not  be  available  until  after 
June  30.  1963?  Congress  should  take 
another  look  at  the  matter  in  January, 
and  if  a  further  authorization  is  made 
at  that  time,  consider  the  matter  then. 

A  "yea"  vote  adds  $750  million  to  this 
bill.  It  doubles  the  size  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. A  "nay"  vote  reserves  judgment 
whether  or  not  the  $750  million  author- 
ization will  be  needed  until  we  know 
more  about  conditions  and  until  we  know 
how  the  first  $750  million  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  good  sense,  the  Sen- 
ate should  reserve  for  itself  a  decision 
until  next  January,  both  on  the  ground 
of  what  might  be  needed  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  $750  million  might  be  used. 

I  urge  a  "nay"  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  every  Senator  who 
voted  on  the  last  amendment  will  vote 
the  same  way  on  this  amendment,  if  he 
voted  "yea,"  and  I  hope  Senators  who 
voted  "nay"  will  see  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  vote  "yea"  on  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  proposed  so  Con- 
gress can  act  when  it  is  necessary  to  act. 
I  have  not  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
very  long,  but  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  recall  three  occasions  when 
Congress  did  not  take  action  when  it 
should  have  taken  it,  and  when  it  finally 
did  take  action  it  was  too  Uttle  and  too 
late. 
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The  Senator  from  Oklahcnna  has 
pointed  out  that  what  ia  provided  for  is 

standby  authority,  and  will  not  be  trig- 
gered unless  conditions  necessitate  it  and 
Congress  appropriates  the  funds.  Let  us 
get  ourselves  ready  so  that  we  can  act 
when  there  is  a  need  to  act.  by  giving 
the  {Resident  this  authority  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  either  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  a  question.  If 
the  President  does  use  the  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars,  if  events  transpire 
so  he  can  used  those  funds,  is  his  use 
to  be  confined  to  projects  which  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  or  can  he 
use  the  funds  for  unauthorized  projects 
where  desired? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  to  be  found  in 
section  6,  which  is  headed  "Grants  for 
Public  Works  Projects  Not  Eligible  Un- 
der Existing  Programs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  restriction  is  placed  only  on  sec- 
tion 8.  Under  section  6  funds  would  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  public  works  not 
eligible  under  existing  programs. 

Mr.  KERR.  My  answer  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  program  cannot  be  im- 
plemented unless  conditions  worsen,  as 
specified,  and  Congress  appropriates  the 
money. 

With  reference  to  projects  not  author- 
ized, the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations  under  the  bill  shall 
be  available  for  section  6,  which  relates 
to  projects  not  authorized.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  agreed  to  join 
In  that  amendment.  That  will  be  a  later 
amendment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .«ftate  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  "yea" 
vote  would  be  a  vote  to  insert  in  the  bill 
an  amendment  adding  an  additional 
$750  million.  A  "nay"  vote  would  be 
against  the  insertion  of  the  authorization 
for  a  second  $750  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea- 
vote  would  be  to  insert  the  section  on 
page  3. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Which 
carries  another  $750  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa on  page  3,  lines  14  through  23. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macntjson].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett ] . 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
CmmcH],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Ervin  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Macntjson  1. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nktj- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Mus- 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
DiGl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
[Mr.  Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeltbergerI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruening]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  C.-^pehartI.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Long,  Haw»U 
Long,  La. 
Mansfield 
McCartby 

McGee 

McNamara 

MetcaU 


Aiken 

Beall 

Bfiuielt 

Boggs 

Bu.sh 

Bvrd,  Va 

Case.  N  J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 


Monroaey 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 
Pastore 
Pell 
Randolph 

NAYS — 36 

Dworshak 

Pong 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hru.ska 

Javlts 

Keating 

Laiisctae 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 


May  28 

RuneU 

Smathers 
Smith,  Mass. 
WUllams.  N.J. 
Young,  Ohio 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Roberteoa 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.Dak. 
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NOT  VOTING — 27 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Butler 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Church 


Ea.stland 

Ellender 

Ervm 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gruening 

Hickey 

Hill 

Kuchel 


Long.  Mo. 
Magnusoa 

McClellan 
Neuberger 
Saltonstall 
bparkman 

Stpnnls 
Symington 
Talma  dge 


(No.  70  Leg.] 

YEAS — 37 

Anderson 

DoTiglas 

Humphrey 

Bible 

Engle 

Jackson 

Burdlck 

Gore 

Johnston 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Jordan 

Clark 

Hartke 

Kefauver 

Dodd 

Hayden 

Kerr 

So  Mr.  Kerr's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  to  table  the  motion  to 
recon.sider.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington!.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  •"nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called » .  I  have  a  pair  on  this  vote  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacnusonI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  E.\stland]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender  i ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ( Mr.  Ervin  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hickey  J,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  J,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
sonI, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanJ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Stennis  I,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
-souri  IMr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Talmadge  J ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  1  Mr.  Carroll  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlett  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church',  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Caruoll],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening  I ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  IMr.  Lono] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senato:'  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Capehart],  the  Serator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel).  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall] 
are  necessarily   absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr.  Capehart),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  .Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senattir  from  California 
(Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  a  inounced — yeas  38, 
nays  35,  as  follows; 
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YEAS— 38 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bible 

Johnston 

Mass 

Burdlck 

Jordan 

Muskie 

Bvrd.  W  Va 

Kefauvei 

Neuberger 

Ciark 

Kerr 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Pell 

Douglaa 

Long,  La 

Randolph 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Hart 

McGee 

Smith,  Msiss 

Hartke 

McNama  a 

Williams.  N  J 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Humphrey 

Monronev 
NAYS— 35 

Aiken 

Dworsha  i 

Pearson 

Beall 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bennett 

HlckenloDper 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hraska 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va 

Javlts 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  N.J 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Case.  S   Dak 

Lausche 

Tower 

Cooper 

Miller 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

NOT  V07ING- 

27 

Allott 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Goldwat?r 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Gruenin? 

Stennis 

Carroll 

Hickey 

Symington 

Chavez 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kuchel 

Yarborough 

So  the  motion  to  ';able  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  offer  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Senate  will  now  con- 
.'^ider  the  amendme)it  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  -hat  the  debate  on 
the  Miller  amendment  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Leglslativk  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  6,  of  the  Kerr  amendment  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "5"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "6." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yea5  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
yeas  and  nay.s  are  not  ordered  on  my 
amendment.  I  shall  have  to  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Miller 
amendment  the  debate  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma'' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment;  otherwise.  I  shall  have  to 
object.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered,  will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  agree  to  a  limitation  of  de- 
bate of  5  minutes  on  a  side? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  agree  to  5  min- 
ute; on  a  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  ask  for  the  yea.«; 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
que.';t  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

On  line  6.  page  1,  of  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment, where  reference  is  made  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment to  have  that  mean  the  number  of 
unemployed  adjusted  for  seasonal  var- 
iations? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  specifi- 
cally so  provides. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that 
there  must  be  at  least  a  6-percent,  rather 
than  a  5-percent,  unemployment  rate  at 
the  time  of  the  triggering  of  the  $750 
million  of  additional  expenditure  which 
the  Senate  has  just  voted  might  go  into 
effect  beginning  July  1.  1963. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
second  $750  miUion  authorization  could 
go  into  effect  not  when  conditions  are 
worse  than  they  are  now,  but  when  con- 
ditions are  better  than  they  are  now,  be- 
cause the  latest  figure  on  unemployment 
shows  that  there  is  today  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  ol  b^2  percent.  This  figure  is 
based  upon  Economic  Indicators,  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  May  1. 1962. 

A  situation  could  arise  in  which  un- 
employment  would   fall   to   4   percent. 


which  is  the  interim  target  of  the  White 
House.  Then  if  unemployment  rises  1 
percent,  to  5  percent,  which  is  one-half 
of  1  percent  less  than  it  is  now,  another 
$750  million  of  pubUc  works  could  be 
triggered  and  would  be  beyond  the  re- 
call of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  unwise,  since  we  are  legislating 
more  than  1  year  before  this  program 
can  possibly  become  effective,  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  standard  hke  that.  I 
believe  that  a  standard  of  6  percent  be- 
fore the  program  could  be  triggered  is 
fair  and  reasonable.  That  is  why  I  have 
asked  for  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
.self  2  minutes.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  not 
only  must  be  at  least  5  percent,  but  that 
it  must  have  increased  1  percent  within 
the  last  9  months.  So  the  authorization 
would  not  be  triggered  merely  because 
unemployment  was  at  the  5-percent 
level.  It  would  be  triggered  only  in  the 
event  thai  unemployment  had  been  re- 
duced to  4  percent,  and  then  was  again 
on  the  increase  and  had  gone  up  within 
9  months  to  5  percent.  So  the  purpose  of 
the  standby  authorization  would  be  to 
halt  unemployment  at  the  5-percent 
level,  rather  than  to  permit  it  again  to 
go  above  that  figure. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  offers  to  sub- 
stitute 6  i>ercen:  for  5  percent.  That 
might  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, unless  it  is  reduced  to  terms  of 
human  beings.  The  difference  between  5 
percent  and  6  percent  is  almost  700,000 
unemployed  persons.  So  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  trigger  the  program  in  the 
event  there  are  6  percent  of  66  million,  let 
us  say.  but  is  noi  willing  to  trigger  it  if 
the  number  of  unemployed  has  gone  up 
from  4  percent  to  5  percent. 

I  do  not  believ(?  that  that  kind  of  price 
or  penalty  should  be  put  upon  that  ad- 
ditional number  of  persons  in  order  to 
trigger  the  modest  authorization  of  $750 
million,  which  the  Senate  has  just 
approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  j'ield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  a  vote  "yea"  will  be  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HickeyI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson], 
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Dodd 


Hayden 


Kerr 


Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stenwis],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrtieningI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ING],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  1,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 21 

Be&ll 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

RusseU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

C£ise.  S  Dak. 

Lausche 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Wikey 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

NAYS— 56 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Holland 

Moss 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Murphy 

Bible 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Hoggs 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Jordan 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Pell 

Case.  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Proutv 

Clark 

Kerr 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Long.  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Man.'rfleld 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Mass. 

Engle 

McGee 

Smith,  Maine 

Fong 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

HArtke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

AUott 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Ervtn 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Fulbright 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Gruening 

Stennl« 

Carroll 

Hlckey 

Symington 

Chavez 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kuchel 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  was  rejected  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  part  of 
the  so-called  Kerr  amendment  on  page 
1,  lines  3  through  8  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  bill  on  page  4,  following 
line  20. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  desire  to 
call  up  at  this  time.  It  is  printed  and 
is  at  the  desk. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  on  page  5,  I 
have  adopted  two  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  by  others.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  wanted  to  in- 
clude, in  addition,  prisons,  training 
schools,  and  youth  correctional  facilities, 
in  the  classification  of  public  buildings 
which  might  benefit. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  so 
far  as  hospitals  and  health  facilities  are 
concerned,  they  be  public  or  nonprofit. 

I  have  incorporated  both  of  those  su;;- 
gestions  in  the  copy  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk.  Other- 
v.ise.  the  amendment  is  as  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  proposed  by  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Boggs» 
was: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Emer- 
gency Employment  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962'. 

"fi.vdincs  and  purpose 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  substan- 
tial unemployment  and  underemployment 
for  prolonged  periods  of  time  adversely  affect 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  the 
general  welfare.  The  purp<ise  of  this  Act  Is 
to  stimulate  the  economy  at  such  times  and 
in  such  areas  by  providing  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  authorized  Federal  programs  and  the 
authorization  of  participation  In  certain 
small  public  works  projects. 

"DECLARATION     OF    AREAS     OF     SEVERE    ECONOMIC 
DISTRESS 

"Sec.  3.  When  the  President  finds  that 
substantial  unemployment  In  any  county  of 
the  Nation  (including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  possessions)  l.s  caus- 
ing unusual  and  severe  economic  dlstre-ss,  he 
may  designate  the  county  as  an  emergency 
unemployment  area  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  Upon  such  designation  the  authority 
granted  in  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  within  such  county  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  until  the  President 
by  declaration  or  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  removes  such  designation  from 
such  county  or  two  years  expire,  whichever 
soonest  occurs. 

"acceleration  of  construction  by  feder.m. 
departments  and  agenctes 

"Sec.  4  (a)  The  head  of  any  department 
or  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
which  receives  any  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962,  or  July  1, 
1963,  for  the  construction  (including  recon- 
struction and  additions)  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  of — 

"(1)  any  works  of  a  public  nature  for  Im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways,  for  navigation,  flood  control,  Ir- 
rigation, reclamation,  development  of  hydro- 


electric power,  or  Improvement  of  water- 
sheds, or 

"(2)  any  public  buildings,  including  post 
offices,  or  roads  or  trails  In,  or  to  provide 
access  to,  national  parks,  national  forests. 
Federal  reservations,  Indian  reservations,  or 
public  recreation  areas,  or  on  the  public 
domain. 

may  obligate  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  such  appropriations  to 
such  department  or  agency  for  each  such 
year  for  the  construction  (including  recon- 
struction and  additions)  in  areas  designated 
by  the  President  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
of  any  such  works,  buildings,  roads,  or  trais 
whicli  Is  authorized  by  law  and  which  will 
promote  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
authorized  to  be  obligated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
and  shall  be  In  addition  to  fiscal  year  ap- 
proprl.Htlons  Uj  such  department  or  agency. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  construction  project 
may  be  paid  for  under  the  authorization  in 
this  section. 

"ASSISTANCE   TO   CERTAIN   SMALL   PUDLIC   WORKS 
PROJECTS 

"Sf.c  5  (a  I  The  head  of  any  department 
or  Independent  a^^ency  of  the  G<3vernmcnt 
which  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  grants 
or  loans  to  assist  In  financing  any  small 
public  works  project  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section)  may  make  such 
grants  or  loans,  to  the  extent  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  such  department  or  agency  under 
subsection  (O.  for  the  Initiation  or  accelera- 
tion of  any  such  small  public  works  project 
which  will  promote  the  purjx>se  of  this  Act 
In  areas  designated  by  the  President  under 
section  3  of  this  Act.  Grants  and  loans 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  other  laws  with  respect  to  such 
grants  or  loans,  except  that  (  1 )  any  require- 
ments In  other  laws  with  respect  to  the 
apfKJrtionment  of  funds,  the  time  In  which 
grants  or  loans  may  be  made,  or  the  aggre- 
gate dollar  amounts  of  aiiy  grant  or  loan  for 
any  particular  project  or  part  thereof,  shall 
not  apply,  and  (2)  if  it  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  to  be  established 
by  the  President  that  the  area  does  not  have 
the  economic  and  financial  capacity  to  as- 
sume all  of  the  additional  financial  obliga- 
tions required,  the  provisions  in  other  laws 
limiting  the  amount  of  such  grant  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  shall  not  apply 
but  the  recipient  of  the  grant  shall  be  re- 
quired to  bear  such  portion  of  such  cost 
as  it  Is  able  to  and  at  least  10  per  centum 
thereof. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $500,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  grants  and  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  for  each  small  public 
works  project. 

"(c)  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $250,000,000  for  grants  and  $250,000.- 
000  for  loans. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "small  public  works  project'  means  the 
construction,  repair,  or  Improvement  of  pub- 
lic roads  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem (including  extensions  into  urban  areas  i , 
public  streets,  sidewalks  Incident  to  street 
or  highway  construction,  roadside  areas, 
parkways,  access  roads  to  recreational  areas, 
bridges,  and  airports;  public  parks,  public 
school  and  other  public  recreational  facil- 
ities; public  or  nonprofit  hospitals,  public 
rehabilitation  and  health  centers,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  health  facilities;  public 
refuse,  garbage,  water,  sewage,  and  sanitary 
facilities;  civil  defense  facilities;  public  fw- 
lice  and  fire  protection  facilities;  public  edu- 
cational facilities,  prisons,  training  schools, 
youth  correctional  facilities,  laboratories, 
and  other  public  buildings;  and  public  land, 
water,    timber,   fish   and   wildlife,  and  other 
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conservation  facUltin  and  meafiures,  Includ- 
ing small  watershed  projects. 

"RZG'TLATIOirS 

"Sec.  6.  Within  tJie  provisions  hereof  the 
President  Is  authoilzed  to  eatabllsh  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  .Vet. 

"appropriations   AtTHORIZED   TO   LIQUIDATE 
OBLIGATIONS 


"Sec   7.  There  are 
pnated  such  sums 
carry  out  the  provls 

"Amend  the  title 
provide  authority  to 
programs  of  the  Fed 
authorize  particlpatl 
lie  works  projects  it 


authorized  to  be  appro- 
is  may  be  necessary  to 
ons  of  this  Act. 
BO  as  to  read :  'A  bill  to 
accelerate  public  works 
eral  Government  and  to 
on  In  certain  small  pub- 
distress  areas'." 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
substitute  be  limited  to  10  minutes  on 
the  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  unless  I  can  get  3^/2  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
3  '/2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
some  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  more  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
that  much  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  limi- 
tation of  10  minutes  on  the  side  is  in 
effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think,  in  order  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  understand  what  the  real 
issue  is  here,  I  should  make  this  state- 
ment. The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  it  has  been  perfected  now, 
concentrates  more  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President.  It  makes  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  direct  the  accelera- 
tion of  authorized  programs;  the  au- 
thority to  direct  agencies  to  accelerate 
programs  or  to  initiate  new  programs; 
and  gives  to  the  President  the  power  to 
delegate  the  authority  to  subordinates, 
and  they  in  turn  to  delegate  to  others. 

The  approach  of  the  substitute  is  from 
an  entirely  different  standpoint.  The 
approach  of  the  substitute  is  to  leave 
with  the  President  the  responsibility  for 
making  a  declaration  of  an  emergency 
distressed  area,  the  same  as  he  may  des- 
ignate a  distressed  area  today,  but  it  con- 
fines to  the  agencies  of  Government 
which  over  the  years  have  developed 
feasibility  standards  or  guidelines  the 
authority  of  prosecution  of  those  projects. 

In  support  of  the  substitute,  let  me 
point  out  that  there  are  two  principal 
features  in  It.  One  section,  section  4, 
would  authorize  the  acceleration  of  con- 


struction by  Federal  departments  and 
ftRencies,  and  I  read  quickly : 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  bead  of  any  dcptirtment  or 
Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
which  receives  any  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962,  or  July  1, 
1963,  for  the  construction  (Including  recon- 
struction and  additions)  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  of — 

(1)  any  works  of  a  pubUc  nature  for  Im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways,  for  navigation,  flood  control.  Ir- 
rigation, reclamation,  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  or  Improvement  of  water- 
sheds, or 

(2)  any  public  buildings,  Including  post 
offices,  or  roads  or  trails  In,  or  to  provide  ac- 
cess to,  national  parks,  national  forests.  Fed- 
eral reservations,  Indian  reservations,  or  pub- 
lic recreation  areas,  or  on  the  public  domain, 

may  obligate  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  such  appropriations  to 
such  department  or  agency  for  each  such 
year  for  the  construction — 

And  so  forth.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  of  the  estimated  construction 
expenditures  authorized,  which  total 
about  $1  '2  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Estimated  construction  expenditures  /or  fis- 
cal year  1963 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Corps  of  Engineers 813 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 259 

Public  buildings 215 

Bonneville       Power      Administration 

(transmission  lines) 24 

Southwest       Power       Administration 

(transmission  lines) 3 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (watershed, 

etc.) 68 

Forest  highways 34 

Public  lands  highways 4 

Parkways,  roads  and  trails: 

National   Park   Service 44 

Bureau  of   Indian  Affairs 19 

Forest  Service  (Includes  permanent 
and    direct    funding    as    well    as 

contract    authority) 47 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 8 

Total 1,  533 

Public   Health   Service    (waste   treat- 
ment ) 55 

Secondary  and  urban  highways 495 

The  sum  of  $1,533  million  divided  by  10 
percent  equal  $153  million  for  section  4 
projects. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Theo- 
retically, that  is  contract  authority  of 
$153  million  to  agencies  to  accelerate  or 
augment  the  appropriations,  but  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
increase  the  financial  obligation  of  the 
Government.  Once  a  project  is  started, 
the  Goverment  is  committed  to  the  cost 
of  its  completion.  The  augmentation 
would  be  advanced  in  the  first  year  until 
it  employed  10  percent  of  the  work  of 
the  project  which  might  be  undertaken. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  which  has  been  expressed 
so  often  that  public  works  should  be 
a  shelf  or  reserve  for  increasing  employ- 
ment in  time  of  need  or  time  of  unem- 
ployment. This  section  seeks  to  im- 
plement that  theory,  which  has  been 
expressed  so  many  times  here.  It  is  rec- 
ognized there  are  some  areas  in  which 
projects  may  not  be  authorized,  but  in 


which  there  may  be  a  high  rate  of  xm- 
employment. 

In  section  5  we  would  authorize  the 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  which 
already  has  authority  to  work  in  these 
fields  to  initiate  certain  small  public 
works  projects  with  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  on  each  one.  That  might 
be  done  either  by  loans  or  grants.  We 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
up  to  $250  million  for  loans  and  $250 
million  for  grants;  but,  in  the  case  of 
grants,  in  addition  to  loan  money,  the 
local  recipient  would  be  obligated  to  pay, 
and  I  call  attention  to  line  20  on  page  4 : 

The  recipient  of  the  grant  shall  be  required 
to  bear  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  It  Is 
able  to  and  at  least  10  per  centum  thereof. 

In  other  words,  we  try  to  provide  a 
sensible  policeman  on  the  job  for  the 
institution  of  any  of  these  small  public 
works  projects,  limited  in  their  overall 
cost  to  $500,000,  and  requiring  a 
contribution  or  participation  by  the  local 
unit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
aggrecrate  cost  of  the  bill  as  proposed? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  bill  in  terms  of 
moneys  which  might  not  be  returned 
would  be  $250  million,  because  it  would 
authoriT^e  an  amount  up  to  $250  million. 
The  bill  would  authorize  an  expenditure 
or  contractual  authority  of  up  to  $150 
million  in  projects  for  which  we  are  com- 
mitted anyway  and  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  full  cost,  anyway 
over  a  2-year  period,  in  each  of  the  2 
years. 

We  would  also  authorize  $250  million 
for  loans,  but  that  amount  would  be  re- 
payable. So  the  net  increase  in  cost  to 
the  Treasury  for  funds  to  agencies  which 
would  handle  small  public  works,  over 
what  the  Government  would  be  obligated 
to  pay,  would  be  $250  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  would  be  $150 
million  more  than  for  projects  com- 
mitted? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For 
which  there  are  commitments.  It  would 
not  all  be  used,  because  this  acceleration 
or  augmentation  could  take  place  only  in 
the  distressed  counties.  The  President 
would  designate  distressed  areas  by 
county,  the  same  as  he  does  in  disaster 
areas.  The  President  generally  makes  a 
designation  by  county.  This  is  done  in 
orr'cr  tliat  this  provision  might  be  flexi- 
ble and  usable  in  areas  of  real  need. 
whether  rural  or  urban. 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  on  page 
5  paragraph  id>,  which  deals  with  the 
$250  million  in  loans  and  grants: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  term 
"small  public  works  project"  means  the  con- 
struction, repair,  or  Improvement  of  public 
roads  on  the  Federal -aid  secondary  system 
(including  extensions  Into  urban  areas)  — 

We  deliberately  put  in  those  words  so 
it  would  not  be  limited  to  building  sec- 
ondary roads  in  the  rural  areas,  but 
would  extend  to  urban  areas  and  street 
improvements  in  the  cities — 

public  streets,   sidewalks   incident   to  street 
or    highway    construction,    roadside    areas, 
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parkways,  access  roads  to  recreational  areas, 
bridges,  and  airports  •   •   •. 

Many  of  these  things  can  be  handled 
under  the  present  law,  under  the  Public 
Roads  Acts: 

Public  parks,  public  school  and  other  pub- 
lic recreational  facilities;  public  hospitals, 
public  rehabilitation  and  health  centers,  and 
other  public  health  facilities;  public  refuse, 
garbage,  water.  sewage,  and  sanitary 
facilities. 

Those  are  activities  which  already  can 
be  attended  to  through  Community 
Facilities.    This  applies  also  to: 

Civil  defense  facilities;  public  police  and 
fire  protection  facilities;  public  educational 
facilities,  laboratories,  and  other  public 
buildings;  and  public  land,  water,  timber, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  conservation  fa- 
cilities and  measures,  Including  small  water- 
shed projects. 

In  Other  words,  from  the  $250  million 
a  grant  could  be  made,  which  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  a  small  watershed  project. 
A  grant  could  be  made  for  a  sewage  dis- 
posal project,  which  Community  Facili- 
ties, HEW,  would  handle.  A  grant  could 
be  made,  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  for  extension  of  a  secondary  street 
through  a  city. 

All  of  these  things  would  be  operated 
under  the  normal  requirements  applying 
to  the  present  Federal  agencies.  There 
would  be  a  ceiling  of  $500,000  on  each  of 
these  projects. 

It  would  be.  literally,  an  attempt  to 
provide  jobs  at  places  where  they  are 
needed,  under  the  restrictions  of  the  bill. 
The  overaU  cost,  of  course,  would  be 
much  less  than  under  the  amended  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sena  tor  s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  completely  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  10 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator's 
proEKXsal  envision  a  2-year  operation  or 
a  1-year  operation? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  en- 
visions a  2-year  operation,  so  far  as  the 
augmentation  is  concerned.  So  far  as 
the  $250  million  in  grants  or  loans  is 
concerned,  that  is  a  ceiling  in  dollars 
and  could  not  extend  beyond  whatever 
time  was  used. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $250  million  for 
grants  would  be  for  a  2-year  period? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  there 
were  any  occasion  for  making  $750  mil- 
lion in  grants  in  1  year.  I  sissume  that 
the  $250  million  would  not  last  beyond 
the  1  year. 

The  augmentation,  the  10  percent, 
would  be  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years, 
but  it  would  not  increase  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  because  there  would  be 


no  authorization  to  expand  the  projects. 
The  augmentation  would  be  for  the  au- 
thorized project  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  committed  in  any  event. 
Mr.  President,  from  the  time  on  the 
bill  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Dakota. 


STOCK  MARKET  SLUMP 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  some  very  dis- 
turbing news  which  is  filling  the  ticker 
tapes  in  the  cloakroom  at  this  moment. 

I  read  the  latest  statement  fi-om  the 
Associated  Press: 

New  York. — The  stock  market  slumped 
sharply  today  in  the  heaviest  burst  of  selling 
in  more  than  30  years. 

The  ticker  t&pe  lagged  more  than  an  hour 
behind  actual  transactioiis.  the  greatest  lag 
since  the  high-speed  wire  was  installed  In 
1930. 

Blue  chip  stocks  were  among  those  takint; 
a  bad  beating  in  today's  slide,  a  continuation 
of  a  steady  decline  that  lasted  all  last  week 

Brokers  talked  of  fear  feeding  on  Itself 
as  investors  rushed  to  sell  to  retrieve  what 
was    left    of    old    gains   or    to    reduce    losses 

Volume  for  the  day  was  expected  to  run 
to  8  million  shares,  more  than  the  7  72  mil- 
lion that  changed  hands  during  the  fall 
that  followed  former  Pre.sident  Eisenhower's 
heart  atUck,  September  26,   1955 

The  69-minute  ticker  lag  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  many  hours'  lag  of  the 
1929  crash  because  the  earlier  ticker  ma- 
chines  were   not   geared    to   go   .is   fast 

At  2  p.m..  the  Dow-Jones  average  of  30 
industrials  was  down  13.82  at  598.06,  pene- 
trating the  600  level  which  some  Wall  Street- 
ers  had  hoped  would  provide  a  psychological 
barrier  to  further  declines. 

Standard  &  Pt>jr's  Investment  .Xdvlsory 
Service  said  of  the  weakening  market : 

"An  emotional  upset,  such  as  being  ex- 
perienced, often  feeds  on  itself.  More  and 
more  holders  become  panicky  and  sell  to 
protect  vanishing  profits  or  to  prevent  losses 
from  mounting.  The  movement  gains  mo- 
mentum and  almost  invariably  is  carried  to 
an  extreme." 

Brokers  were  hesitant  to  guess  when  the 
slide  might  level  off. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  the  Na- 
tion's most  widely  held  stock  and  a  long 
favorite  of  conservative  buyers,  was  down 
$10.12  to  $101.50  late  In  the  day  This  was 
attributed  in  part  to  talk  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  might  crack  down  on 
utilities, 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  point  out  that  while 
the  sharp  selloff  in  the  stock  market 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, it  can  be  said  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  within  its  power  the  capacity  to  do 
something  which  would  tend  to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

On  Friday,  after  the  Senate  approved 
the  farm  bill.  I  said  if  we  finally  give 
full  congressional  approval  to  thi.s  legis- 
lation it  will  be  a  further  indication  in 
the  farm  bill  that  America  is  moving 
into  a  contiX)lled  economy  and  that  the 
discussion  on  the  floor  on  Friday  as  to 
stock  market  losses  would  have  to  be 
repeated  again  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week.     So  it  has  been. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  the 
pending  proposed  legislation  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  unprece- 
dented power,  as  would  the  legislation 
we  considered  on  Friday — which  would 
give   control   over    the    farm    economy, 


historically  the  genesis  of  a  speedup  in 
our  economic  conditions,  because  our 
gross  national  income  is  equal  to  seven 
times  the  raw  material  income  of  the 
country  year  after  year — but  also  similar 
suggestions  are  seriously  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
Congre.ss  give  to  the  President  unprece- 
dented controls  over  taxes,  over  tariffs, 
over  appropriations,  over  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  over  some  20  other 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  relationship  to  our  economy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can- 
not coiisistently  and  persistently  attack 
our  free  economic  system  and  expect  it 
to  thrive  or  to  move  forward  without 
fear  or  without  suspicion. 

By  voting  "no  '  on  some  of  these  re- 
quests for  unprecedented  power,  we  can 
help  to  develop  that  assurance  and  re- 
assurance in  our  American  system  on 
the  part  of  investors  which  will  dissuade 
them  from  selling  off  their  economic 
holdmg.s  at  a  time  when  basically  and 
fundamentally  the  economy  of  this 
country  is  sound.  All  it  requires  is  the 
opportunity  to  move  onward  without 
political  threats,  intimidations,  recrim- 
inations, or  the  attempted  imposition  of 
some  form  of  imported  control  system. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  reduce 
the  power  of  the  chaii-man  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cumiiiittee  on  Finance  by  detoui-ing 
that  committee  on  tax  and  tariff 
measuies  One  of  the  greatest  author- 
ities in  this  country — probably  our  best 
and  greatest  on  Federal  fiscal  affair.s — 
in  my  opinion — is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  take  away  cei'tain  controls 
over  our  taxes  and  over  our  tariffs,  which 
is  entirely  unprecedented.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  take  from  the  Senator  from 
Viiginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI,  our  best  fiscal 
genius  on  Federal  financing  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  some  of  the  determinations  of  what 
should  be  done  in  these  delicate  and 
significant  areas  of  Federal  financing. 

That  would  be  something  like  some- 
one taking  his  wife  to  a  diagnostic 
center,  such  as  Mayo's  in  Rochester  or 
Johns^opkins,  and  saying,  "My  wife  is 
ill  with  some  poorly  defined  and  inde- 
terminate disease.  I  should  like  to  have 
my  wife  admitted  to  your  clinic.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  wife  examined  by 
all  of  your  diagnosticians,  except  the 
best  one  you  have.  Do  not  let  the  best 
one  you  have  examine  my  wife." 

Tl^.at  is  what  is  being  said  to  the 
US.  Senate  by  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations from  the  White  House.  "Let 
eveiybody  examine  them  and  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  them  except  the  best 
genius  we  have,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  one  more 
minute? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  rise  to  express  sorrow 
about  what  has  happened.  I  predict 
that  we  shall  continue  to  observe  a  slump 
in  the  stock  market  unless  the  U.S.  Sen- 
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ate  someplace  along  the  line  stands  up 
and  votes  for  a  system,  for  an  ideology, 
for  private  enterprise,  for  a  balanced 
budget,  and  for  sound  taxation.  If  we 
continue  to  shift  down  to  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue  our  responsibility  and  our 
authority,  to  ignore  the  dictates  of  our 
own  judgment,  and  to  tie  our  own  hands, 
we  are  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the 
kind  of  disturbing  financial  news  which 
the  tickertapes  in  the  cloakroom  are 
carrying  out  with  such  a  melancholy  im- 
pact this  afternoon. 

I  submit  that  soon — and  perhaps  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill — Members  of 
the  Senate  must  stand  firm  for  a  policy 
of  private  enterprise  and  a  division  of 
political  power  which  has  served  this 
country  well  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
We  must  send  the  word  to  the  folks  at 
home  and  send  the  word  to  those  around 
the  globe  that  the  United  States  did  not 
get  to  be  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  by  doing  everything  all  wrong; 
that  there  is  something  worth  preserving 
in  the  system  which  has  served  us  so 
well  in  the  past.  We  need  more  economy 
and  less  exciting  and  upsetting  experi- 
mentation in  Government  these  days  if 
we  desire  to  restore  the  confidence  re- 
quired to  restore  prosperity  in  our  coun- 
try in  these  trying  times. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS   PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2965)  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  some  time  from  the  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  asked  for  some  time  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  that  time  was  granted.  How 
much  more  time  would  the  Senator  like 
to  have? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  5  minutes  from  the  10  minutes 
we  have  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  Case  of  South 
Dakota  amendment. 

I  voted  first  to  increase  the  amount 
from  $600  million  to  $750  million.  Then 
there  was  added  a  second  chapter  to  the 
bill,  and  that  is  the  standby  authority. 

I  wish  to  point  out  two  significant 
things  to  which  I  believe  we  should  give 
attention.  First,  within  2  montlis  we 
shall  be  asked  to  lift  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$308  billion. 

Second,  we  shall  be  asked  to  pass  a 
bill  that  would  provide  a  contribution  by 
the  United  States  of  S2  billion  to  a  S6 
billion  pool  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  estab- 
lish the  $6  billion  pool,  the  discussions 
were  that  it  should  be  established  so  that 
there  will  be  a  gold  and  hard  currency 
fund  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  When 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
created  more  than  a  decade  ago,  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  the  pool  of  gold 


and  hard  currency  would  be  drawn  upon 
by  the  United  States.  The  pool  was 
created  for  other  nations  in  the  world. 

Now  in  the  year  1962  we  must  create 
a  $6  bUlion  fKX)l  so  that  when  we  get  into 
distress,  we  can  run  to  the  Fund.  That 
eventuality  was  never  envisioned  when 
the  World  Bank  was  created.  Never 
was  it  thought  that  our  currency  might 
get  into  trouble.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  wave  of  selling  on  the 
stock  market  is  partly  actuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Fund  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  in  contemplation. 

I  have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  5  years.  I  have  tried  to  build  up  a 
"fat"  that  could  be  drawn  upon  when 
unemployment  became  acute.  I  wanted 
to  pay  off  the  debt  so  that  there  would 
be  available  something  in  the  body  to 
sustain  it  when  general  nourishment  was 
no  longer  available.  But  in  the  period 
of  our  greatest  prosperity,  spending  went 
on  and  on.  I  ask  Senators  what  we  will 
do  when  the  going  gets  really  tough? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  then?  Where 
will  be  the  so-called  fat?  Where  will 
be  the  reserve? 

I  want  to  provide  help  now.  But  our 
job  requires  looking  into  the  future. 
We  cannot  deal  with  those  things  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  today  without  giving  the 
long-range  look. 

I  suggest  that  we  not  proceed  with 
haste  now.  We  should  try  to  keep  avail- 
able something  to  draw  upon  when  the 
need  really  is  great.  Election  time  is 
here,  certainly.  I  am  running  for  elec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  go  back  to  Ohio 
and  say  that  I  voted  to  give  the  money. 
But  I  frankly  say  that  if  I  did  vote  for 
the  measure  now,  I  would  be  betraying 
mj-  honest  judgment,  and  that  I  refuse 
to  do. 

We  shall  come  and  go.  In  the  long 
range  of  things  we  are  meaningless. 
The  life  of  our  country  is  our  responsi- 
bility, and  we  can  proceed  to  ruin  it  by 
inordinate  spending  at  the  improper 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  regret  that  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  are  as  pes- 
simistic as  they  are  about  the  future  of 
our  country,  about  its  financial  stabiUty, 
about  its  ability  to  meet  its  obligations 
and  the  needs  of  its  people.  I  go  back 
home  also.     I  believe  in  the  long  look. 

The  future  of  this  country  depends  up- 
on the  improved  economic  position  of  the 
average  citizen  of  this  country.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  opportunity  for  work  of 
the  average  woiker  in  this  country.  It 
depends  upon  the  opportimity  for  re- 
development of  some  of  the  areas  heav- 
ily stricken  by  economic  recession. 

Where  is  the  Senator  who  feels  that 
this  Nation,  with  its  increasing  annual 
production,  personal  income,  productive 
capacity,  and  production  per  imit  of 
man-hour  labor  is  unable  to  move  into  a 
situation  in  which  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  people  in  some  communities  are  tm- 
employed?  What  Senator  would  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  carmot  stand 
an  authorization  of  an  expenditure  of 
$750  million  a  year  for  1  year,  and  if  the 
situation    deteriorates    and    unemploy- 


ment increases  by  from  4  percent  to  5 
p>ercent,  we  cannot  do  it  the  second  year  ? 

I  am  astoimded  that  men  would  talk 
about  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
as  being  determinative  of  what  we  should 
do  for  the  employment,  or  the  opportu- 
nity for  employment  of  men  and  women. 
The  action  of  the  stock  market  has  been 
alluded  to.  I  am  not  siu-e  but  what  the 
stock  market  reaction  is  a  result  of  the 
unemployment  in  this  country  as  well  as 
other  factors  envisioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  hope  that  rather  than  to  approach 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
$250  million  grant,  with  a  limitation  of 
an  additional  $150  million  of  accelerated 
expenditure  per  year  for  2  years,  that  we 
would  take  the  broad  scale  view  and  say 
that  we  will  move  with  precision.  We 
will  move  with  vigor.  We  will  not  cripple 
ourselves.  We  will  not  tell  the  people  of 
America,  "Here  is  a  program  that  will 
increase  employment.  It  will  increase 
the  opportunity  to  eliminate  poverty." 
Some  will  say.  "No,  we  will  not  take  the 
broad  view.  We  will  take  the  program 
on  the  basis  of  $250  million,  with  the 
gross  annual  production  at  the  rate  we 
have." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  substi- 
tute will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest 3  \2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  3  V2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  Congre.ss.  Nowhere  in  that 
document  is  Congress  authorized  or  em- 
powered to  delegate  that  function  to 
either  another  branch  of  the  Government 
or  any  agency  which  may  be  established 
by  Congress.  However,  S.  2965  author- 
izes the  President  to  initiate  public 
works  programs  on  a  standby  basis. 
These  public  works  programs  would  be 
specified,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the 
President.  The  power  to  appropriate 
money  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
power  and  duty  to  specify  the  exact  pro- 
grams for  which  that  money  is  to  be 
spent. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  three  separate  and 
distinct  branches  of  our  Government,  it 
is  necessary  for  each  branch  to  perform 
the  duties  delegated  to  it  and  jealously 
guard  against  any  usurpation  of  its  pow- 
ers. If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  in  its 
present  form.  Congress  will  have  abdi- 
cated its  sv,orn  duties  and  have  been  a 
part  to  the  diminution  of  its  own  pow- 
ers. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards written  into  the  bill  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  power  by 
the  President.  The  safeguard  is  an  ad- 
minis'.rative  determination  that  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  has  increased 
by  1  percent  within  a  3-  to  9-month 
period.  This  is  no  more  than  a  half- 
hearted pretense  at  putting  reins  on  arbi- 
trary  delegations  of  power.     It  by   no 
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means  justifies  the  creation  of  this  Pres- 
idential pork  barrel  which  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  problems  of  the  unemployed  are, 
and  should  be,  of  major  concern  to  all 
Senators.  It  is  obligatory  for  us  to  seek 
ways  and  means  to  relieve  the  distress 
which  accompanies  unemployment  for 
the  misjudgments  of  Congress  have  con- 
tributed to  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  in 
our  zeal  to  do  so,  we  must  guard  against 
entrenching  upon  time-honored  and  con- 
stitutionally endowed  responsibilities.  I 
submit  that  the  same  end — providing  re- 
lief for  areas  suffering  from  substantial 
unemployment — can  be  accomplished 
within  a  framework  consistent  with  the 
responsibilities  of  each  branch  of  our 
Government. 

No  one  person,  regardless  of  who  he 
Is  or  what  position  he  holds,  should  en- 
joy the  almost  unlimited  exercise  of  pow- 
ers bestowed  upon  the  Oflflce  of  President 
by  this  bm.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  intend  to  support  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  retain  the  tra- 
ditional responsibilities  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  about  what  has  been 
happening  in  my  hometown  of  New- 
York  on  the  stock  market.  Prices  are 
not  going  up  or  down  because  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill.  We  can  have  different 
views  on  that  subject,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  people  who 
are  selling  are  right  or  that  the  people 
who  are  buying  are  wrong.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  whenever  someone 
is  selling  on  the  stock  market,  someone 
else  is  buying. 

In  my  opinion,  it  must  to  some  extent 
reflect  the  uncertainties  in  the  American 
community  as  to  the  capability  of  this 
administration  to  deal  with  the  private 
economy. 

There  is  at  stake  in  all  this  discus- 
sion confidence  in  the  administration 
to  handle  the  economy  of  our  country. 

That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
President  who  is  running  everything. 
Nevertheless,  I  deeply  feel  that  people 
who  are  selling  have  that  impression. 
It  does  not  mean  that  Congress  does  not 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  assert  it- 
self. I  am  not  deluding  myself  in  re- 
spect to  this  bill,  that  this  is  what  Con- 
gress is  going  to  do  about  it.  The  bill 
amounts  to  a  billion  dollars;  and  the 
money  will  have  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  That  does  not  mean  very 
much  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  econ- 
omy of  $550  billion  and  a  personal  in- 
come of  $380  billion.  So  this  is  not  very 
serious.  The  bill  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  do  something  about 
spotty  situations. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  meaning- 
ful, we  had  better  get  to  a  tax  bill  and 
to  the  foreign  aid  appropriations,  and 
deal  with  other  measures  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  whole  economy. 
Congress  had  better  assert  itself  to 
American  business,  to  show  that  It  pro- 
poses to  participate  in  the  process  by 


which  the  American  private  economic 
system  will  be  helped,  and  that  the  solu- 
tion will  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  at  length  to- 
morrow on  this  subject,  but  I  was 
brought  to  my  feet  by  the  feeling  in  .some 
quarters  that  this  measure  would  have 
to  deal  materially  with  the  whole  econ- 
omy.   I  do  not  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on 
the  bill.  I  read  from  the  bill  as  it 
presently  stands. 

On  page  5,  I  read  from  section  4: 

ACCELER.^TION    OF    FEDERAL    PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  authority  other- 
wise available  to  him.  the  President,  during 
the  existence  of  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion period,  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
direct  the  department  and  agencies  of  tlie 
executive  branch,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  to  accek-ratc 
existing  Federal  public  works  projects  and 
programs  or  to  initiate  new  projects  and  pro- 
grams already  authorized  by  law. 

On  page  6,  I  read  from  section  5: 

ACCELERATIOM    OF    EXISTING    FEDERAL    GRANT 
PROGRAM.S 

Sec.  5.  During  the  existence  of  a  public 
works  acceleration  period,  the  President  may 
direct  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  make  grants,  upon  ap- 
plication and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  finance  tlie 
initiation  or  acceleration  of  public  works 
projects  and  programs  f(3r  which  Federal 
grants  are  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Congress. 

Finally  on  pai^e  16.  under  delegation 
of  powers  there  appears  this  lantruage. 
which  is  very  much  in  point  if  there  is 
fear  of  an  overweaning  of  power: 

deiegatiox  of   powfrs 

Sec.  13.  The  F*resident  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  act 
through  such  agency  or  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Government  as  he  shall  specify.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  a*  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate  au- 
thority to  perform  any  such  functions,  in- 
cluding, if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority 
successively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  func- 
tions. Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  authorize  the  President  to  delegate 
the  power  to  proclaim  or  terminate  the 
public  works  acceleration  period. 

F\)rmerly,  when  we  granted  the  Presi- 
dent unusual  authority,  we  provided  for 
a  termination  of  such  powers  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  Congress.  That  was 
proposed  when  President  Truman  wanted 
to  draft  the  workers  for  the  railroads. 
Congress  could  declare  the  termination 
of  the  authority.  There  is  no  .such  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  for  Congress  to  termi- 
nate the  powers.  The  President  could 
delegate  all  the  powers  given  to  him  in 
the  bill,  and  they  could  be  redelegated. 

If  this  does  not  add  to  or  contribute 
to  the  great  feeling  in  this  country  that 
there  is  a  great  concentration  of  power 
in  the  White  House,  I  do  not  know  what 
could  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  idle  chat- 
ter. The  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  ought  to  bring  that  home. 
The  public  is  alarmed  about  something. 
The  other  day  agriculture  was  the  sub- 


ject. Today  it  is  public  works.  Tomor- 
row it  will  be  the  tariff.  This  involves 
the  power  to  raise  and  lower  taxes,  and 
concentrating  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
all  kinds  of  powers  which  he  can  exer- 
cise. 

The  Senate  should  stand  up  and  say. 
"We  will  retain  some  of  these  E>owers 
in  Congre.ss  and  in  the  regularly  or- 
gani^ied  departments  and  agencies,  as 
pi"oiX).sed  by  the  sub.stitute." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
hcii  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  .sub.stitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  'when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  SymingtonI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea.'     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  (when  liis  name 
wa.s  called  i .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  HickeyI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Bartlett  I , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  MLssLssippi  (Mr.  East- 
land i.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hickey],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  I.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr., 
Symington  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Talmadce]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Long  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett  1,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  (Mr.  Magnuson  I  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Carroll!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Sal- 
tonstall).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay," 
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and    the    Senator    from   Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Cahehart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas ( Mr.  Carlson  I  i.s  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHKLl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  vot.ng.  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea, '  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saltonstall)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  S'?nator  from  Missouri 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  43.  as  follows 


(No    73  Leg] 

YE,V£^-33 

Aiken 

Dwon  hak 

Murphy 

Beau 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Goiciv  aler 

Prouty 

Hoggs 

Hicke  ilooper 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Hruska 

Scott 

Case,  N  J 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Keatl:ig 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Tower 

Cotton 

Miller 

Wiley 

Curtli= 

Morten 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 43 

Young,  N  Dak 

Anderson 

Hiimj'hrey 

Morse 

Bible 

Jacks )n 

Mess 

Burdick 

.Johnfton 

Mu&kle 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Jorda  1 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

KefaLver 

PaKtore 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Pell 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Douglas 

Mansf  eld 

Smathers 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Mass. 

Gore 

McCle  Ian 

Williams,  N  J. 

Hart 

McGe« 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McNariara 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Holland 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Allott 

Eastla  id 

Long.  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Ervin 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va 

Pulbri?ht 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Gruening 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Hickej 

Sler.niB 

Carroll 

Hill 

Symington 

Church 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

So  the  amendmf 
substitute  offered 
Dakota  was  rejectee 

Mr.    KERR.      M 
that  the  vote  by  v 
in   the  nature  of 
jected  be  reconsid 

Mr.  CLARK.  \; 
to  lay  on  the  table 
sider. 


nt  in  the  nature  of  a 
jy  Mr.  Case  of  South 
1 

r.  President,  I  move 
hich  the  amendment 
a  substitute  was  re- 
ared. 

:r.  President,  I  move 
the  motion  to  recon- 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  stated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
between  lines  20  and  21,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  10  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  6.  The  same  limita- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  In  section  8 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  imder  the  bill  as  now  drafted,  all 
the  funds  could  be  used  vmder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  which  relate  to  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  are  not  eligible 
for  grants  under  other  acts  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  if  the  President  so  de- 
sired, all  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  the  act  could  be  used  for  projects 
which  never  have  been  approved  by 
Congress. 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  fimds 
available  for  this  purpose  to  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  authorized 
appropriations. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wish  to  have  the 
amendment  read? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooper 
is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Public  Works  Act  of  1962'. 

"FINDINGS 

'Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  cer- 
tain communities  and  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  substantial  un- 
employment and  underemployment  and  (2) 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  Immediate  useful  work  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  In  these 
communities.  It  Is  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  an  immediate 
program  of  assistance  for  public  works  in 
those  areas. 

"GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  3  (a)  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Administrator),  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  Act  In  areas  cur- 
reiitly  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 


as  having  been  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment in  each  of  at  least  nine  of  the 
twelve  Immediately  preceding  months,  and  In 
areas  currently  designated  as  'redevelopment 
areas'  pursuant  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  which  will 
assure  that  adequate  consideration  Is  given 
to  the  relative  needs  of  the  areas  eligible 
for  assistance.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider  among  other  relevant  fac- 
tors: (1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unem- 
ployment in  eligible  areas  and  the  duration 
of  such  unemplojinent,  and  (2)  the  income 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment in  eligible  areas. 

""(CI  In  the  case  of  those  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  qualify  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  applying 
uniformly  to  all  similar  areas.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  an  area  suffering 
unusual  economic  distress  (because  of  a  sus- 
tamed  extremely  severe  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment or  an  extremely  low  level  of  family 
income  and  severe  underemployment)  does 
not  have  economic  and  financial  capacity  to 
assume  all  of  the  additional  financial  obli- 
gations required,  a  grant  otherwise  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  Act  for  a  project  or 
program  in  such  area  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  such  g^ant  to  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  program,  but  the 
recipient  of  the  grant  shall  be  required  to 
bear  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  It  Is  able  to 
and  in  any  event  at  least  10  per  centum  there- 
of. 

'"GRANTS    FOR   PTBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS   NOT  ELI- 
GIBLE    L-NDER     EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator,  or  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, is  authorized,  upon  application  and 
vinder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  7  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  to  finance  the  ini- 
tiation or  acceleration  of  public  works  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  are  not  eligible  for 
grants  under  other  Acts  of  Congress. 

""(bi  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  under- 
taking and  completing  the  project  or  pro- 
gram for  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

""federal  loans 

"Sec.  5  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator,  or  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, is  authorized,  upon  application  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  use  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  7  to  purchase  the  securi- 
ties and  obligations  of.  or  make  loans  to. 
States  and  local  public  bodies  which  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  meet  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  projects  and  programs  for 
which  grants  have  been  authorized  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

"(bl  All  securities  and  obligations  pur- 
chased and  all  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  se- 
cured as  reasonably  to  assure  retirement  or 
repayment,  and  such  loans  may  be  made 
either  directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  financial  Institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of 
participations  or  otherwise. 

"(c)  No  securities  or  obligations  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  in- 
cluding renewals  or  extensions  thereof  which 
have  maturity  dates  in  excess  of  forty  years. 

"(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which 
shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  ( 1 1  3 
per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the  total  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  i>er  annum  added 
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to  the  rat©  of  Interest  required  to  be  paid 
on  funds  obtained  for  the  pvirposes  of  this 
section  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

■■ie)  Funds  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2'2  F>er  centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  piut  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum. 

"RESTRICTION'S    AND    LIMIT .\TTO:.S 

"Sec.  6.  The  authority  conferred  by  tliis 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions and  limitations: 

"CI)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  project  or  program  un- 
less the  project  or  segment  of  work,  to  be 
assisted  under  this  Act — 

"(A)  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated  with- 
in a  reasonably  short  period  of  time; 

" y'B)   will  meet  an  essential  public  need; 

"(C)  If  Initiated  hereunder,  can  be  com- 
pleted within  eighteen  months  after  initia- 
tion, but  not  later  than  twenty-seven 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

"(D)  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction  of  unemployment;  and 

"(E)  is  not  inconsistent  with  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  plans  for  the  jurisdic- 
tions affected,  wherever  such  plans  exist. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  12 '^  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  projects  and  programs 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  made  available 
within  any  one  State. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
will  asstire  that  no  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  Stat-e  or  local 
public  body  unless  the  project  or  program 
for  which  the  assistance  Is  granted  produces 
a  net  increase  in  the  expenditures  of  such 
State  or  local  public  body  for  public  works 
projects  approximately  equal  to  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  the  project  or  pro- 
gram. 

"appropkiations  aothokized 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $750,000,000  to  carry 
o'.it  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

".ADVANCES    FOR    PUBIJC    WORKS    PLANNING 

"Sec.  8.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsec- 
tion (3)  'July  1.  1961;'  and  the  remainder 
of  the  subsection,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  'July  1.  1961;'  and  such  additional 
sums  which  may  be  made  available  from 
year  to  year  thereafter." 

"labor    STANDARDS 

'Sec.  9.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  and  programs  a-ssisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
tlie  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5), 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours  in 
the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  such 
project  or  program  shall  be  approved  with- 
out first  obtaining  adequat«  assurance  that 
these  labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  construction  work.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  la- 
bor standards  specified  in  this  provision,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reor- 
giiiuzition  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
FR    3176;    64  Stat.   1267;    5  U  S  C.   133^-15), 


and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Sl-at.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

"definitions 

"Sec.  10.  As  i.sed  in  this  Act — 

'•(a)  The  teim  'State'  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  powesslons  of  the  United  State.s 

"(b)  The  term  'local  public  body'  includes 
public  corpor.ite  bodies  or  puliiical  sub- 
divisions; public  agencies  or  instrumental- 
ities of  one  or  more  Slates,  tuunicipahiies. 
counties,  or  o-hrr  pc/litical  subdivisions  of 
States;  Indian  tri'o(.'.s,  and  boards  or  conxmls- 
sions  establlsl  ed  under  the  laws  of  any 
Stnte  to  finance  specific  public  works  proj- 
ects. 

"(C)  The  terii  'publ.c  works'  mcludts  the 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of: 
public  streets,  sidewalks,  highways,  park- 
ways, bridges,  parking  lats,  airports,  and 
other  public  tr.iusportation  facilities;  public 
parks  and  oU  ar  public  recreational  facil- 
ities; public  hoppituls,  rehabilitation  and 
health  centers  and  other  public  health  fa- 
cilities; public  refuse  and  garbage  disposal 
facilities,  wat€r,  sewage,  sanitary  facilitie.'^^. 
and  other  putiic  vitility  facilities;  civil  de- 
fense facilities;  public  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection facilities;  public  cclucat:un;il  facil- 
ities, libraries,  museums,  offices,  laboratories 
employee  ho'.isingr,  and  other  public  biUld- 
Ings;  and  public  land,  water,  timber,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  conservation  facilities 
and  measures. 

"(d)  The  term  'project'  includes  a  sep- 
arable, usable  feature  of  a  larger  project 
or  development. 

"(e)  The  term  "segment  tf  work'  means  a 
part  of  a  program  on  which  the  work  per- 
formed can  be  separately  identified  by  loca- 
tion and  will  provide  usable  benefits  or 
services.  " 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  provide  authority  to  accelerate  public 
works  programs  of  State  and  local  public 
iKjdies  in  areas  of  the  Nation  where  there 
is  substantial  unemployment  and  under- 
employment." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
quickly  explain  the  amendment.  Copies 
have  been  placed  on  the  desk.s  of  all 
Senators. 

This  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  and  as  it  has  been 
perfected   by   the  Kerr   amendments. 

My  amendment  would,  first,  strike  out 
of  the  bill  the  standby  authority  for  $750 
million. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  5  minutes  to 
a  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  Mr.  President:  I 
could  not  agree  to  that  proposal.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  half 
an  hour  is  available  to  each  .'-ide. 

Mr.  KERR.    Very  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  first  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  strike  out  the 
standby  authority  of  $750  million  in 
section  10  of  the  bill.  Next,  the  amend- 
ment would  retain  the  authorization  in 
section  8  of  the  bill  for  the  expenditure 
of  $750  million  immediately  in  ?reas  of 
existing  high  unemplovTuent — that  is, 
to  the  extent  that  the  $750  million  au- 
thorized might  be  supported  by 
appropriations 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  differs  from  the 
Kerr  amendment,  which  also  authorizes 


in  section  8  the  appropriation  of  $750 
million  for  immediate  expenditure.  My 
amendment  differs  as  follows:  The  Kerr 
amendment,  which  provides  a  $750  mil- 
Uon  authorization  under  the  section 
known  as  the  "Chavez  amendment  " 
section  8,  would  permit  the  $750  million 
to  be  sjx'nt  on  several  types  of  project.s. 
Among  them  are  those  for  which  the 
total  exijenditures  are  Pedeial  e.xpendi- 
tures.  They  are  illustrated  by  Coi  ps  of 
Engineers  piojccts.  The  amendment 
would  also  pci'mit  ex'.Hnduures  upon 
Federal-aid  projects,  such  as  highway 
project.s,  water  pollution  project.-',  water- 
shed pi-ojects,  and  ho.spital  construction 
projects — projects  and  programs  which 
have  been  approved  and  authorized  by 
Congiess.  Third,  it  would  i>ermit  ex- 
pcndittircs  upon  local  projects  wliich 
aie  not  now  clipible  for  Federal  aid. 

My  amendment  differs  from  the  Kerr 
amendment  in  that  my  amendment 
would  require  that  the  full  $750  million 
be  spent  upon  local  projects — .small  proj- 
ects in  communities,  the  types  of  projects 
which  are  not  now  eligible  for  Federal 
aid.  The  .«;ame  limitations  would  be 
placed  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
upon  projects  of  that  type  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Kerr  amendment — that  is. 
Federal  financing  would  be  on  a  match- 
ing baf.is.  50-50,  if  the  community  is  able 
to  match.  If  not,  the  local  share  could 
be  reduced  to  10  percent — and  there  is 
also  a  provision  for  a  loan  to  the  com- 
nvanity  if  it  is  unable  to  furnish  its  share. 
It  may  be  a.sked  why  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment of  this  type.  First,  I  return  to  my 
belief  that  the  $750  million  of  standby 
authority  in  section  10  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  I  say  this  because  it 
would  not  become  available  until  July  1, 
1963.  Certainly  before  that  time,  if  con- 
ditions deteriorated  so  much  that  stand- 
by auth.ority  were  needed,  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  $750  million  would  be 
required;  and  next  year  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  condi- 
tions have  worsened  or  whether  they  are 
better. 

Tuiiiing  to  the  second  feature  of  my 
amendment — the  part  which  provides  a 
S750  million  authorization  under  the 
Chavez  amendment — but  limits  it  to  ex- 
penditure on  local  projects  which  are 
not  now  eligible  for  Federal  aid — I  should 
like  to  state  why  I  believe  this  would  be 
better  than  the  Kerr  amendment.  The 
first  reason  is  that  it  would  not  include 
existing  Federal  programs  or  disrupt 
their  criteria.  Criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Congress  for  programs  which 
depend  wholly  upon  Federal  aid  and  for 
the  programs  which  provide  assistance 
to  the  States.  Such  criteria  arc  under- 
stood by  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  interfere 
wit.h  criteria  established  for  such  pro- 
grams. Appropriations  are  available  or 
will  be  available  for  existing  programs  in 
the  amount  of  at  least  $2  billion.  They 
can  be  accelerated  by  the  President,  just 
as  President  Eisenhower  accelerated  the 
highway  program.  Defense  appropria- 
tions coi:!d  be  accelerated. 

If  we  begin  to  change  the  criteria  of 
these  established  programs  as  the  com- 
mittee b:!!  would  do,  we  will  create  dis- 
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crimination  between  States  and  com- 
munities. It  woud  lead  to  arbitrary 
decisions.  We  might  see  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  existing  Federal  and  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

The  best  way  to  put  people  to  work 
quickly  is  through  small  projects  which 
can  be  quickly  plarned  and  commenced 
in  local  communities.  Projects  for 
.streets,  sidewalks,  bridges,  buildings, 
sewers — all  kinds  o'.  local  works  of  that 
kind — can  be  started  promptly. 

From  1930  to  193"  I  served  as  a  county 
judge  in  my  county,  during  the  depres- 
sion. In  that  position  I  worked  ex  officio 
with  those  in  charge  of  the  relief  and 
works  programs.  I  have  never  forgotten 
those  years.  I  learned  from  experience 
that  it  was  not  the  large  programs 
carried  out  by  co:itractors,  with  ma- 
chinery and  their  own  crews,  that  put 
people  to  work.  It  v.as  the  small  projects 
in  local  communi'ies.  I  have  never 
forgotten  those  yeais — the  people  in  need 
and  out  of  work — and  I  want  this  bill  to 
be  effective. 

This  is  the  rea.son  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  it  woul  j  be  most  effective  to 
confine  the  expenditure  of  $750  million 
under  the  Chavez  amendment  to  pro- 
grams which  are  lot  now  eligible  for 
Federal  grants.  It  would  stimulate  the 
commencement  of  projects  which  would 
quickly  put  people  x)  work.  That  is  the 
chief  point  of  my  a-nendment. 

I  serve  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, but  I  am  not  ar.  economist.  Neither 
am  I  an  expert  on  fiscal  and  monetary 
affairs.  But  I  do  know  that  this  bill  is 
much  more  important  than  is  indicated 
by  the  time  and  d?bat*  Piven  to  it.  It 
brings  into  issue  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  what  methods  are  best  to  ac- 
celerate its  growth  and  to  provide  jobs. 
Yet  very  little  has  been  said  in  the  hear- 
ings or  in  the  deba  .e  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  these  basic  issues. 

The  fact  that  thi.;  bill  is  before  us  indi- 
cates the  administration's  belief  that  the 
economy  is  in  difficvilty. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  able 
Senator  upon  the  -emarks  he  has  just 
made.  Like  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  juniC'r  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee served  in  a  county  office  before 
having  the  privileg?  of  serving  the  U.S. 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  we  were  not  many 
miles  apart. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct:  nor  have 
we  ever  been  far  apart  so  far  as  personal 
friendship  is  conceined. 

I  agree  with  th^  Senator  when  he 
states  that  this  is  .in  important  bill  in 
the  stat-e  of  our  ecoromy.  Remarks  were 
made  earlier  today  about  the  need  for 
the  Senate  to  take  >ome  action  to  stem 
certain  activities  ir  the  stock  market. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Senate  needs  to 
meet  that  condition  but,  if  so,  the  most 
effective  way  to  bohter  our  economy,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  spend  money  in  the 
public  domain,  on  ])rojects  and  under- 
takings that  will  8dd  permanent  im- 
provements to  our  country,  facilities  for 
our  communities,  cities,  towns,  and 
States,  thereby  adding  to  the  wealth  and 
enjoyment  of  the  country  and  providing 


jobs  for  those  who  need  work,  and  who 
are  wiUing  and  able  to  work,  and  who,  in 
turn,  will  spend  the  money  for  the  needs 
of  their  families. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  in  the 
country  as  to  the  proper  means  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  Some  urge  emer- 
gency works  measures.  For  emergency 
purposes  I  would  say  that  tax  reductions 
and  revision  would  be  more  effective. 

Basically  the  provision  of  jobs  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  our  private  enter- 
prise, its  modernization,  its  ability  to 
compete,  and  the  confidence  of  people  to 
invest  in  private  enterprise.  And  these 
basic  necessities  are  influenced  strongly 
by  governmental  policy — by  confidence 
or  lack  of  confidence  in  governmental 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Regret- 
fully, for  I  want  our  country  to  be  pros- 
perous, and  I  gain  no  partisan  pleasure 
from  any  economic  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  believe  there  is  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  country  today,  about 
the  policies  of  the  administration. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  this  administra- 
tion does,  and  whether  it  puts  its  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  in  order,  and 
whether  investment  stimulates  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  countiT.  many  peo- 
ple will  be  out  of  of  work  for  a  time,  due 
to  the  lag  in  our  economy  and  tech- 
nological changes,  which  have  put  people 
out  of  work.  I  believe  these  people 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  do  not 
think  a  rich  country,  at  a  time  a  country 
in  which  many  people  are  enjoying  their 
highest  living  standards,  can  refuse  to 
act,  'when  people  are  out  of  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Other  Senators  and  I  did  our  best  to 
strike  out  the  worst  provisions  of  the 
bill — the  $2  billion  standby  authority, 
and  the  bad  financing  provisions — and 
we  were  successful.  I  believe  the 
amendment  I  have  offered — and  I  say 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  with 
sincerity — is  more  realistic  than  the 
committee  bill.  It  does  not  contain  pro- 
vision for  the  S750  million  in  standby  au- 
thority which  is  not  needed.  I  repeat,  if 
the  situation  is  such  that  we  need  stand- 
by authority  1  year  from  now,  we  will 
need  much  more  than  $750  million.  My 
amendment  would  direct  the  $750  mil- 
lion to  areas  where  it  is  needed,  to  the 
areas  of  unemployment  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  spoke.  It  is 
not  merely  "a  shot  in  the  arm."  which, 
as  we  all  know,  has  not  been  successful 
in  the  past. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  my 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  Case]  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
bill.  I  know  that,  long  before  any  of 
us  spoke  in  the  committee,  he  was  the 
first  on  the  Senate  floor  to  bring  these 
considerations  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  He  led  the  battle,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  respond? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  for  sound  think- 
ing on  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
the  proposal  which  he  has  offered  as  a 


substitute  is  good  evidence  of  his  clear 
thinking  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  substitute  which  he  offers  is  a  well- 
organized  bill.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  true  problem.  It  avoids  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  establishing  new  bu- 
reaus and  a  bigger  bureaucracy  which  I 
feel  could  result  from  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  committee. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  support  the  Sen- 
ator's substitute.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said 
about  it.  I  asked  the  Senator  to  yield 
only  because  my  beloved  and  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  posed 
an  i.ssue  which  is  important.  I  do  not 
know  his  own  views  on  this  issue,  but 
I   would   hke  to  state  mine,   if  I  may. 

The  is.sue  is.  Can  we  hope  to  materi- 
ally affect  the  total  economy  of  the 
country  by  a  bill  of  this  kind?  I  think 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
done  has  put  the  issue  in  precise  terms. 
In  short,  we  cannot  change  the  economy 
of  the  country.  We  can  deal  with  some 
basic  pockets  of  unemployment.  This  is 
a  good  way  to  do  it. 

The  fundamental  issue  or  question  in- 
volved is.  Can  action  in  the  field  of  ex- 
penditure, such  as  in  public  works, 
change  the  direction  of  the  general  econ- 
omy? It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  it 
cannot. 

I  shall  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, which  is  very  clear  sighted  and 
straight,  because  it  is  a  means  by  which 
we  can  do  something  about  a  particular, 
specialized  problem.  Let  us  get  it  on 
the  road,  with  Congress  doing  something 
fundamental  for  the  economy.  I  think 
it  is  the  impairment  of  confidence  that 
is  bringing  about  the  erosion  of  confi- 
dence today. 

Mr.  COOPER     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  talked  about  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  He  said  it  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  acted  on  in  the  time  given 
to  it.  We  had  many  days  of  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  the  committee.  We  had 
several  days  of  consideration.  All  of 
today  has  been  devoted  to  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator's  original  amendment 
would  have  authorized  the  amount  of 
$600  million.  I  understand  he  now 
would  change  the  figure  to  $750  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  the  Senate 
voted  for  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senate  voted  for  $1  5 
billion. 

The  Senator  would  put  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill,  if  his  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  under  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that 
section  6  of  the  bill  provided  for  proj- 
ects not  now  authorized,  and  he  feared 
that  too  much  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated would  be  spent  for  that  purpose. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  a  limiting 
amendment,  that  not  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  money  should  be  available 
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for  those  purposes,  as  outlined  under 
-st'cUon  6.  That  was  agreed  to,  unani- 
^lou.■^ly.  as  I  understood,  with  the  vote  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  voted  against  it.  I 
voff'd    'nay." 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator s  proposal,  he  would  put  the  entire 
bill  under  section  6.  for  the  projects  not 
now  authoiized.  The  entire  bill  would 
be  put   under  section  6. 

The  Senator  said  that  criteria  ha\  e 
beer,  e.^^tablishcd  by  the  Congress,  for 
which  he  wishes  to  see  money  appropri- 
ated. How  could  criteria  be  fixed  for 
pro.iects  not  authorized  and  not  in  exist- 
ence;' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President.  \v:ll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  How  could  criteria  be 
established  for  water  projects,  for  anti- 
pollution projects,  for  sewage  projects, 
or  for  other  projects,  if  the  entire  appro- 
priation is  limited  to  the  Ilousinti  and 
Home  Finance  Agency? 

I  cannot  imaRine  anythin-r  less  per- 
suasive than  the  general  substitute  now 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee.  The 
amendment  was  not  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  not  a  question  that  the 
Senator  felt  should  be  considered  by  the 
committee.  Yet  the  Senator  says  we 
have  not  devoted  enough  time  to  the  bill, 
at  the  same  time  he  asks  the  Senate  to 
throw  it  entirely  aside  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  proposal  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
not  more  than  one  Senator  out  of  ten 
understands,  and  with  reference  to 
which  no  criteria  have  been  established 
and  no  consideration  has  been  given.  It 
is  a  proposal  for  administration  in  en- 
tirety by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  understands  my  proposal 
clearly. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  described  it  fairly 
clearb'. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
understands  it  clearly,  but  he  has  not 
described  it  correctly. 

First,  I  wish  to  comment  upon  our  com- 
mittee action.  The  committee  met  and 
heard  t-estimony  of  representatives  from 
the  administration.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  others  presented  their 
proposal  to  spend  $2  billion  and  to  take 
the  money  from  special  funds  of  im- 
portant Government  agencies. 

Later  the  committee  met  in  oxecuti\e 
se.'-sion. 

The  Senator  knows  the  hiyh  resard  I 
have  for  him.  I  love  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  is  a  very  persuasive  man.  The 
committee  reported  that  bill  very  quickly. 

Wf  did  our  best  in  the  committee, 
and  I  was  not  asleep  at  the  time.  I 
made  a  motion  with  Senator  Boccs  to 
.sM-ike  the  $2  billion  standby  authority. 
.Ml  of  the  Senators  on  my  friend's  side 
cf  the  aisle  voted  against  the  motion. 

Again  with  Senator  Boccs,  I  made  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  financing  pro- 
\i-;on.  Evei-y  one  on  the  Senator's  side 
voted  against  it. 


Again  we  made  tlie  motion  to  con- 
fine the  program  to  the  same  section 
I  am  now  emphasizing — the  Chavez 
amendment,  which  ls  now  included  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma. I  made  tlie  motion  and  it  was 
defeated. 

I  have  not  .sought  to  change  that  sec- 
tion, other  than  n  two  respects.  I  have 
accepted  the  $750  million  figure,  on 
which  the  Senate  voted  today,  and  I 
have  placed  in  n;y  amendment  the  pro- 
vision that  it  sho:ild  be  restricted  to  local 
projects  which  are  not  now  eligible  for 
Federal  aid.  for  the  reason  that  they  ca^ 
be  put  into  operation  faster,  and  can 
provide  employment  for  people  who  are 
out  of  work. 

With  respect  to  criteria,  I  did  not  say 
that  these  projects  have  Federal  cri- 
teria. I  said  that  we  ouuht  not  to  med- 
dle with  the  Federal  aid  projects  and 
other  Federal  projects  having  criteria 
developed  by  the  Congress.  If  we  should 
do  so,  we  would  tear  down  the  structure 
which  the  Congress,  the  States,  and  the 
communities  have  establislied  through- 
out the  years. 

I  know  the  clear  and  kcr^n  mind  of  my 
dear  friend.  He  knows  exactly  what  I 
am  proposing.  I  kr.ow  h*>  understands 
my  explanation 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  do  an  inju.'^tice  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  10  bills. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  in  the 
com.mittce.  he  voted  for  the  Chavez 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  he  offered  no  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.    There  was  not  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Chavez  amendment 
covered  sections  4.  5.  6,  and  7  of  the  bill. 

I  made  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
posal now  made  was  not  offered  to  the 
committee.  It  .vouid  limit  the  entire 
appropriation  to  sections  6  and  7  of  the 
bill.  I  know  the  Senator  will  admit  that 
he  did  not  offer  that  propo.sal  to  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  all  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  said. 

Mr.  COOPER,  fhcre  was  liardly  time 
to  offer  anything . 

Mr.  KERR,  The  Senator  had  an 
abundance  of  time  to  offer  proposals. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made,  to  my  knowledge, 
anywhere. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H.ART  in  the  chair  i.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sided at  the  committee  meeting  when  the 
bill  was  reported. 

No  one  respects  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky more  than  does  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation,  both  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  and  at  the  time  of  marking 
up  the  bill.  How  ever,  I  do  not  recall  that 
any  effort  whatsoever  was  made  to 
change  it. 

I  thank  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  cooperation.     This 


is  the  first  tune  we  have  heard  about  llie 
changes.  I  hope  tliat  the  Senate  will 
pa.ss  what  we  have  recomnunded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Both  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  CH.^VEZj 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr!  arc  correct  in  their  stat»nnents 
that  I  did  not  move  in  the  committee  to 
change  the  Chavez  amen.lment 

But  the  amendment  I  offer  on  the  floor 
would  change  it  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
would  be  limited  to  projects  not  now 
under  Federal  aid.  i  said  that.  I  have 
a  right  to  suggest  the  change.  It  is  my 
idea     I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr  President  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordcied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remainint'  time" 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pie.-ident.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  any  time  remaining  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offeied 
by  the  Senator  fiom  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  1. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  th.at 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  B  \rtlftt  i . 
the  Senator  from  Idaiio  (Mr.  CHrRfHl. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  E,^sT- 
lAvn',  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
ELLFNnER  '.  tlie  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina IMr.  Ervin',  the  Senator  from 
"Wyoming  IMr,  HirKFvl,  the  Senator 
from  .Mabama  iMr  Hii-L  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Washini'ton  IMr,  M,^r.NrsoN].  the 
Senator  from  .Mabama  (Mr.  Sp.'vf.km.^ n  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl.  the  Senator  from  Mis'jouri  (Mr 
Symington  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  T.^LM.xnr^El  are  ab'^ent  ov, 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll',  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Aikan^as  I  Mr.  Ft'LBKiOHTl,  the 
Senator  from  .Alaska  IMr.  GRrENiNO  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr. 
Long!   are  neces.-arily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr  Carroll  1  is  paired  with  th.e 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  CarlsonI. 
If  present  and  votinu,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  S«-n- 
ator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
TMr.  Gruening  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Klthei.  ' .  If 
present  and  \oting.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr,  I.ON(;1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Salto.v- 
stallI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  fiom  Massorh-;setts 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Washiii-;- 
ton   IMr,  Macnl'sonI,  and  the  Senator 
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from  Missouri    IMr.    Symington)   would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
.'=;enator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott  ;  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  N^aryland  I  Mr  Brr- 
le';!,  the  Senator  fiom  Indiana  IMr. 
CapehartI,  the  Sen?  tor  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carl.son1.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KuchelI  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  PaitonstallI 
are  necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Capehapti  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Coloradf  'Mr  .AllottI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  'yea  "  and  the  .'=cnator 
from  Colorado  would  '-ote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
fMr.  Carlson!  is  paired  with  the  .Senator 
from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Carroll].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KuchelI  s  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GnfENiNc]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "  /ca,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.'-.ka  would  vote  "nay." 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr,  Salto>  STALL  1  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Mis^souri  I  Mr. 
LoNf.  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  vote  "nay" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

I  No,   74   l-eg] 
YEAS— 34 


Aikon 

Dworshak 

Pearson 

Beail 

Fong 

Proiity 

Bennett 

Ouklwater 

Proxmlre 

Bogg-^ 

H:rkf>:.!o(ij 

rr       Scort 

Bii-h 

H'u-ka 

Smith    Maine 

Cannon 

JliVltS 

Thurmond 

Case.  N.J 

Keating 

Tower 

Case.  S   Dak, 

I.ausrhe 

W.lev 

Cooper 

Miller 

W.ll'.ams  Del 

Cotton 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dalt 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

NAYS— 

44 

Anderson 

Huinphre.v 

Morse 

Bible 

Jac  kson 

Md^s 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Mvitkie 

Byrd,  Va 

Jordan 

Neiibej-yer 

Bvrd   W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Pa.'tore 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Pell 

Clark 

Long,  Hawi 

ill       Randolph 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Robert,'- on 

Duugiai 

Manbfleld 

Rus&ell 

Eugle 

McCarthy 

F:nathers 

Oore 

McClellan 

Smith   Ma-ss 

Hart 

McGee 

Willlam-s.  N,J. 

H:irlke 

McNaniara 

Yar  borough 

Havden 

Metcnlf 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Monroney 

NOT  vo•n^  G— 22 

Al!ott 

Ellendcr 

Magnu,=on 

Barrlett 

Ervln 

Snltonstall 

Butler 

Pulbnght 

Spa:  km  an 

C.ipehart 

CJruenmg 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Hirkey 

Symington 

C.irroU 

H.ll 

Talmadg« 

Church 

Kuchel 

V- 

Ea&tlar.d 

Long,  Mo. 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  arrendment  was  re- 
.iected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  whic!i  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.. CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  identified  as  "5-23- 
612 — O."  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Long  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
17,  line  19.  following  the  word  "facili- 
ties;" and  before  the  word  "public  "  in- 
sert "prisons,  training  schools,  and  youth 
correctional  facilities.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mis.-^oun  iMr.  Long:  is  now  the 
pending  business.  I  have  spoken  to  both 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [.Mr. 
Case  I  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Kerr:,  who  is  in  cliarge  of  the  bill 
on  tlie  Hoor.  They  tell  me  they  have  no 
objection  to  it.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
clear  that  pri.sons  and  training  schools 
and  youth  correctional  facilities  may 
qualify  as  places  that  would  be  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection.  However,  if  we  are  to  ex- 
pand these  items  for  public  works,  prob- 
ably we  should  also  include  nonprofit 
hospitals.  The  language  merely  refers 
to  public  hospitals.  I  refer  to  page  17. 
at  hno  ]9. 

Mr,  KERR.  That  is  the  only  kind 
covered  in  the  bill. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  There 
are  many  hospitals  constructed  with 
Hiil-Burlon  funds  which  are  not  strictly 
public  hospitals.  They  are  nonprofit 
hospitals 

Mr  KERR,  Under  the  bill  th^y  can 
qualify  up  to  a  v50-percent  grant,  but 
not  more  than  that, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator  certain  th.at  a  hospital  spon- 
sored or  built  by  one  of  the  religious 
ort-'anizations  is  not  included? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  not  be  a  public 
hospital. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  But 
those  hospitals  qualify  for  Hill-Burton 
funds 

Mr.  KERR.  I  refer  the  Senator  from 
feouth  Dakota  to  the  amendment  at  page 
17.  line  19.  "after  'pubhc'  insert  'and 
nonprofit."  " 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  "Public 
and"  or  "public  or"? 

Mr.  KE;RR.  "Public  and  nonprofit." 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which  was 
included  in  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  ti.e  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  17,  after  the  word  "variations,"  it 
Is  proposed  to  add  the  following:  "and 
excluding  unemploj-ment  existing  by 
reason  of  any  strike  or  strikes". 


Mr  MILLER.  I  propose  limiting  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
5  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  agreeable. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  fur  the  yeas  and 
nay.s 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
M:  MILLER.  I  said  I  would  suggest 
5  minutes  on  each  side  for  a  limitation 
on  debate.  However,  I  want  the  ye^s 
and  nays  on  my  amendment,  and  I  am 
not  ready  to  ask  for  5  minutes  on  a  side 
unless  I  can  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.s-clf  2  minutes.  The  one  thing  that 
bothers  me  about  the  bill  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  1  percent  increase,  which 
can  trigger  off  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  public  works 
spending. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  inten- 
tion behind  the  1  percent  is  that  it  be 
due  to  a  real  economic  reason.  Wc  know 
tl.at  strikes  can  have  a  very  important 
impact  on  unemploj-mcnt. 

Let  us  visualize,  for  example,  that 
during  a  5-month  period  unemployment 
goes  up  three-quarters  of  1  percent,  and 
sud:'en]y  there  is  a  big  strike.  That 
would  trigger  o.ff  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  cf  public  works  spending. 
Then  let  us  visualize  that  a  day  or  two 
after  that  happens,  the  strike  is  settled. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  real  function 
behind  the  bill  is  to  cover  a  situation 
like  that.  However,  if  we  are  really  seek- 
ing to  solve  economic  problems,  I  sugeost 
that  the  amendment  would  attain  that 
result.  Without  my  amendment  we 
could  trigger  off  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  almost  overnight  as  a  result 
of  a  strike. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  my 
amendment.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
for  questions,  or  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to.  because  I  do  not 
oelieve  that  wc  should  pass  a  bill  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment and  then  have  it  interpreted  els  be- 
ing a  bill  to  outlaw  strikes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  want  to  do  that. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeiiag  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  onjered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,  HLTMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett'  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church]! 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land J,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
oUna  [Mr.  Ervin  1,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
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the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LoNGl   are  necessarily   absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll!  ,^the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  LongI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELj.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  ihe  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KuchelI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nav.s  66  as  follows : 


1 

(No,   75  Leg  | 

VKAS— 12 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Miller 

■ 

Byrd,  Va 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

)    J 

Hit 

Czi.=,e.  S   Dak 

Hruska 

Robprt,-.on 

Ciirti.s 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

NAYS— 66 

Aiken 

Hiirtke 

Mof-s 

Ander'-on 

Hayden 

Murphy 

J     } 

Bean 

Holland 

Muskie 

f    ! 

Bibie 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pastors 

i 

Buidick 

Javits 

Pearson 

« 

Bu.>h 

Johnston 

Pell 

:  !' 

Byrd    W   Va 

Jordan 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Keating 

Proxmlie 

1 

Case.  N  J 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Russell 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long.  La 

Sinathers 

Cotton 

Man.«fleld 

Smith.  Mass. 

Dirkst-n 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

MfClellan 

Tower 

Douglas 

McGee 

Wilev 

Engle 

McNamara 

William.s.  N  J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Yarborcugh 

Gore 

Morse 

Voung   N   Dak 

Hart 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Aliott 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Bnrtlett 

Ervin 

Saltonstall 

- 

Butler 

Fulbnght 

Sparkman 

Ciipehart 

Gruening 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Hickey 

Symington 

Carroll 

Hill 

Talmadge 

Church 

Kuchel 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

So  Mr.  Millers  amendment  was  re- 
jected, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
rmtion  on  the  tabl^.' 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  one  tech- 
nical amendment  should  be  made  in  the 
bill.  On  page  16,  line  14,  the  language 
reads:  "and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended."  The  wordinsz 
should  be  changed  to  read  "and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  figure 
"3"  be  changed  to  "2," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
LLAMs  !  I  offer  the  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  unanimou.'^  con.sent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  full  at  thi.^  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  readin.u  of  tlie  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  amendment  is  a,s  follows: 

Oi:i  pigp  16.  between  lines  16  and  17.  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SHORE    PROTECTION 

".Skc  13  The  Act  entitled  An  .Act  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  .shores  of  publicly  owned 
property',  approNcd  August  13.  1946,  as 
amended  (33  U.S  C  426e^26h  i ,  Is  amended 
as   follows: 

"  I  1 )  In  subsection  (bi  of  the  first  section 
strike  out  "one-third"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-half"; 

■■  'i2)  before  the  period  at  the  eiid  of  such 
sab.section  ibi  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'except  that  the  costs  allocated  to 
the  restoration  and  protection  of  Federal 
property  shall  be  borne  fully  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  further  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  <)f  a  project  for  restora- 
tion and  protection  of  State,  county,  and 
other  publicly  owned  shore  parks  and  con- 
servation areas  may  be  the  total  cost  exclu- 
sive of  land  costs,  when  such  areas  (1)  in- 
clude a  zone  which  excludes  permanent 
human  habitation.  (2)  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  recreational  beaches,  i3)  satisfy 
adequate  criteria  for  conservation  and  devel- 
opm.ent  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  en- 
vironment. (4)  ext.*nd  hmdw.'ird  a  stifticient 
distance  to  include,  where  iippropriate,  pro- 
tective dunes.  blufTs.  or  other  natural  fea- 
tures which  serve  to  protect  the  uplands 
from  damage,  and  (5)  provide  essentially 
ftill  park  facilities  for  appropriate  public 
use.  all  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  of  the 
bii:  accordingly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  would  add  a  new 
section  to  the  bill,  by  which  the  Federal 
Beach  Control  Protection  Act  would  be 
amended  to  increase  the  i'^ederal  share  in 
normal  projects  from  one-third  to  one- 
half,  and  also  to  increase  the  Federal 
share  to  100  percent  in  the  case  of  fed- 
erally owned  property  and  in  the  case 
of  certain  other  publicly  owned  prop- 
erty which  meets  ceitain  criteria 

The  necessity  for  the  amendment  of 
the  basic  Beach  Control  Act  is  very  clear 
from  our  experience  in  New  Jersey.  We 
have  a  program  for  the  entire  .shore 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  ap- 
proved   by     the    Corps    of     Engineers. 


which  would  cost  an  estimated  $29  mil- 
lion, for  which,  under  existing  law.  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  permitted 
to  spend  only  $7  million,  in  part  be- 
cause a  part  of  the  property  is  private 
property,  on  which  no  Federal  share 
would  be  payable  at  all. 

Except  for  a  few  i.solated  instances, 
the  protiram  has  been  utterly  unavail- 
ing, because  the  State  and  the  affected 
municipalities  have  been  unable  t<3  pay 
the  cost  which  is  necessai-y  under  exist- 
ing law. 

My  colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiLLi.xMsi  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
<S.  3310)  which  would  change  tho  basic 
law  in  this  ret:.^rd.  The  effect  of  our 
proposal  would  be  to  make  this  change 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  understand,  of  course, 
that  hearings  have  not  been  had  on  the 
bill  which  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  have  intioduced.  I  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  such  heaungs  to 
be  had  on  it  before  the  Senate  would  be 
asked  to  act  upon  a  measure  as  im- 
portant as  this.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
intend  to  pre.ss  for  Senate  action  on 
the  amendment  at  this  time;  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  in  chaise 
of  the  bill  about  the  po.ssibility  of  havint; 
hearings  held  on  our  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR  I  fe'l  sure  that  in  a 
few  weeks  the  Senate  committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  an  omnibus  bill,  for  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  House  com- 
mittee that  an  omnibus  bill  will  come 
to  us  from  the  House;  and  my  experi- 
ence since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  leads  me  to  believe  that  that 
is  likely  to  be  the  course. 

The  pre:^cnt  provision  of  the  law  was 
enacted  several  years  ago.  following 
committee  hearincs;  and  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  hold  hearintjs  on  his  amend- 
ment at  such  time  as  the  omnibus  bill 
comes  to  it,  this  year.  Therefore,  I  have 
told  the  Senator  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  committee  consider  the 
amendment  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr   CASE  of  New  Jer.sey,     I  yield 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  in  charue  of 
the  bill  has  said.  There  may  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  amendment  would 
be  germane,  and  it  would  come  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
provides  that  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane would  be  considered.  The  provi- 
sion which  is  sought  to  be  amended  was 
part  of  a  public  works  bill  of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  I  question  whether  it  would 
be  germane  to  amend  that  act  by  means 
of  this  measure. 

At  any  rate,  the  circumstances  related 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  situation;  and  I, 
too.  would  be  glad  to  have  the  amend- 
ment given  a  hearing  and  consideration 
by  our  committee  at  the  time  when  the 
hearings  on  the  omnibus  bill  are  held. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
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position  they  taJte  in  regard  to  hearings 
on  the  amendment;  aad,  Mr.  President, 
based  on  their  assuriinces,  and  acting 
on  behalf  of  my  colltague  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
myself,  I  now  withdia^v  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
trie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  r \sx  or  New  Jersey 

Our  amendment  would  assure  Increased 
Federal  participation  in  the  cast  of  providing 
beach  erosion  control  protection  on  a  long- 
range  imsis. 

The  residents  of  that  extensive  area  along 
the  eastern  coast  which  sufTercd  the  devas- 
tating efTects  of  the  March  tidal  storms  un- 
dersUind  fully  what  would  happen  to  their 
homes  and  businesses,  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty, should  another  stonn  of  anything  like 
similar  seventy  strike  in  the  near  future. 
These  same  residents  know,  too.  how  differ- 
ent things  would  likely  have  been,  had  per- 
inanent  beach  protection  barriers  been  there 
before  the  March  storm  struck 

We  ut^derstand  that  the  President  declared 
seven  coastal  States  eligible  for  Federal  aid 
from  his  disaster  fund  in  the  wake  of  the 
March  st'irm  But  c\rryone  knows,  too.  that 
this  Federal  program  meets  only  emergency 
costs  of  repair  and  that,  dollarwlse,  the 
amotint  of  money  actually  allocated  is  in- 
significant compared  to  the  overall  cost  to 
public  and  private  facilities  And  even  more 
important  Is  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
the  repair  work  being  done,  in  gotxl  measure. 
is  of  a   temporary    nature. 

A  program  for  permanent  bcacli  erosion 
control  has  been  proposed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  This  pro- 
pram  would  cost  a  total  of  $29  million.  Of 
this,  the  Federal  share  would  be  only  about 
$7  million,  under  existing  law.  The  present 
formula  of  Federal  participation  Is  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  proMdmg  permanent  beach 
protection,  exclusive  of  purely  private  beach 
areas  which  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. For  financial  reasons,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  municipalities  affected 
have  been  unable  to  meet  their  share,  except 
"in  a  few  l&olated  instances  Accordingly,  this 
vitally  needed  program  is  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still. 

On  May  16,  I  lntr..duced  a  bill.  S  3310, 
In  behalf  of  my.self  and  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  which  would  Increase  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  F^'deral  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  shore  restoration  and 
protection  projects. 

It  also  provides  for  100  percent  Federal 
cost  participation  In  protection  of  Federal 
projjerty  and  In  projects  of  State,  county  and 
other  publicly  owned  shrire  parks  and  con- 
servation areas  which  meet  certain  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  pro-,  irlinc  this  permanent 
protection  could  be  total,  exclusive  of  land 
costs,  when  such  areas — 

1  Include  a  zone  which  excludes  perma- 
nent human  habitation; 

2,  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  recrea- 
tioiial  beaches; 

3,  Satisfy  adecjuate  criteria  for  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  environment; 

4  Extend  landward  a  sufficient  distance 
to  Include,  where  approj^rlate.  protective 
dunes,  blufTs,  or  other  nattiral  features  which 
serve  to  protect  the  uplands  from  damage; 
and 

5.  Provide  essentially  full  pnrk  facilities 
for  appropriate  public  use.  all  meeting  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 


The  amendment  which  we  offer  today  em- 
bodies the  prlncip>al  provisions  of  S.  3310. 
It  Is  designed  to  asstire  an  increase  In  the 
co6t  of  Federal  participation  in  beach  erosion 
projects,  one  of  the  kinds  of  public  works 
programs  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
State  aiid  local  public  bodies  meant  to  be 
assisted  by  the  pending  bill. 

The  lest  on  of  the  recent  storm  Is  a  vivid 
one  for  those  of  us  In  coastal  areas.  TTie 
objective  of  this  amendment  Is  to  assure 
priority  status  for  a  most  worthy  public 
works  program  If  the  recommendations  of 
the  Engineers  had  taken  practical  effect  in 
my  State,  we  are  sure  that  the  seawalls,  the 
sand  flu.  the  bulkheads,  the  Jetties,  the 
gri-'ins  and  other  protective  devices  would 
have  minimized  t-o  a  considerable  extent  the 
effects  of  the  March  disaster.  This  amend- 
mei\t  recognizes  that  without  increased  Fed- 
eral participation,  the  prevention  of  similar 
disasters  will  be  difficult  indeed. 

Protecting  the  precious  national  asset 
which  Is  our  shoreline  is  a  needed  public 
work,  regardless  of  the  desirable  effect  this 
construction  would  have  In  decreasing  un- 
emjjloymeiit. 

Ado)5tion  of  my  amendment  would  assure 
Increased  Federal  participation  In  the  cost 
of  providing  beach  protection. 

The  Federal  share  of  existing  matching 
grant  progranis  would  be  Increased  if  the 
standby  authority  provided  by  S.  2965  should 
be  trigt-ered  into  action.  If  action  is  trlg- 
ccred,  increased  Federal  participation  would 
be  the  result,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
strengthened  corLservation  practices  would 
pro'ide  under  my  amendment.  If  there  Is 
no  trigger,  there  is  no  action,  and  the  Fed- 
rr.il  sliare  of  the  costs  would  not  be  in- 
creased. Hence,  the  Incentive  to  get  beach 
erosion  control  projects  Into  motion  would 
be  lacking,  even  as  the  Incentive  Is  lacking 
t-day. 

The  other  major  provision  of  S,  2965  pro- 
vides immediate  aid  to  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment.  But  there  is  no  provision 
for  increasing  Federal  participation  in  beach 
erosion  projects  unless  the  President  de- 
termine.'; that  an  area  Is  suffering  unusual 
economic  di.stress. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  is  not 
of  benefit  to  my  State  alone,  America's 
shoreline  would  be  the  beneficiary — east 
co;)st,  west  coast,  gulf  coast,  the  Great  Lakes, 
Preservation  of  this  heritage  of  the  ages  is 
no  more  essential  for  New  Jersey  than  it  is 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey   is  withdrawn. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  gross  national  product  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  Personal  income  is  rising. 
Most  of  the  economic  indicators  are 
favorable.  Many  of  our  citizens  arc  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  an  affluent  society. 
To  most  people  everything's  coming  up 
roses." 

Yet  there  are  too  many  weeds  of  un- 
employment in  the  rose  garden  of  our 
economy.  Pi'esident  Kennedy  has 
sint-'led  out  the  task  of  finding  jobs  in  an 


era  of  automation  as  the  gravest  domestic 
challenge  of  the  1960's. 

A  clue  to  our  President's  concern  is 
found  in  some  statistics  recently  pub- 
lished by  oflScials  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  These  statistics  clearly  indicate 
that  the  current  recovery  in  production 
has  yielded  the  fewest  additional  jobs 
of  any  recovery  in  the  postwar  period. 
Moreover,  these  statistics  show  that  each 
of  the  four  postwar  recoveries  has  had 
increasingly  less  power  to  expand  jobs. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  it  is  taking 
fewer  and  fewer  fK'ople  to  produce  more 
and  more  poods.  Men  are  losing  their 
jobs  to  machines.  These  are  statistics. 
But  unemployment  is  not  a  statistic. 
Unemployment  coimotes  human  beings 
m  distress.  It  is  borrowing  money  and 
going  hungry.  It  is  anxiety  and  broken 
homes.  It  is  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
is  workmgmen  w&.tching  television  all 
day  because  the  factory  is  closed  and 
there  is  no  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
misery,  suffering,  and  loss  of  dignity 
which  is  the  lot  of  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family.  The  unemployed 
worker  cannot  eat  our  sympathy.  He 
wants  the  opportunity  to  work  and  earn 
a  fair  day's  pay.  Involuntary  unem- 
ployment is  a  great  moral  wrong. 

We  must  act  quickly  if  we  hope  to 
avoid  an  ever  increasing  "hard  core"  of 
chronically  unemployed.  In  the  next 
decade  tlie  number  of  youth  entering  the 
labor  force  will  increase  by  almost  50 
percent.  Automation  and  technological 
change  will  also  increase.  Unemploy- 
ment will  rise  unless  strong  measures 
are  taken  now  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
increase  in  manpower. 

Unemployment  is  a  national  problem. 
Every  section  of  this  country  has  suf- 
fered in  one  way  or  another  from  the 
effects  of  unemployment  and  the  result- 
mc  decrease  m  purchasing  power.  My 
own  State  of  Ohio  is  suffering  witli  some 
260,000  currently  unemployed.  This 
represents  6.7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
The  hardest  hit  communities  are  usually 
those  with  the  fewest  tax  resources. 
Community  leaders  in  these  distressed 
areas  all  agree  on  the  need  for  national 
assistance. 

There  is  no  single  cause  nor  any  sim- 
ple remedy  for  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  resulting  from 
complex  forces,  and  I  suppose  we  shall 
always  have  some  unemployment.  But, 
we  can  and  we  must  provide  legislation 
which  will  drastically  reduce  this  num- 
ber of  unemployed. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  this 
direction  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done. 

A  distressed  areas  bill  has  been  passed 
and  the  area  redevelopment  agency  has 
been  set  up.  I  consider  this  bill  to  be 
good  sound  legislation.  As  usual,  the 
bureaucrats  are  dragging  their  heels  and 
retarding  the  good  intent  and  effect  of 
this  bill.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  we  have  14 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment.  To 
dale  not  one  single  area  loan  has  been 
gi-anted. 

Another  bill  was  passed  which  author- 
ized a  14-month  program  permitting  the 
States  to  give  aid  to  the  children  of 
needy  unemployed  persons  who  are  not 
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eligible  for  assistance  under  the  feder- 
ally supported  program.  This  bill  ful- 
fills a  great  need  and  should  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  program. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  will  provide  training  for 
over  one-half  million  people  during  the 
next  3  years.  We  must  take  steps 
to  insure  that  the  administration  of  this 
bill  is  effective. 

We  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  and  be 
content  with  what  has  been  done.  Au- 
tomation is  expanding  at  an  increasing 
rate.  Every  week  25.000  young  peo- 
ple enter  the  labor  market.  Jobs 
must  be  found  for  them  and  for  those 
older  people  who  have  been  displaced  by 
automation.  In  the  next  10  years,  26 
million  young  people  will  enter  the  labor 
market.  It  is  expected  that  7'j  million 
of  these  will  not  have  completed  school. 
They  will  be  untrained  for  anything  at 
a  time  when  the  demand  will  be  for 
skilled  workers. 

In  order  to  respond  to  these  needs,  we 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  ceneral  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Rosy  answers  for  the 
future  are  no  substitute  for  thought  and 
effort.  They  do  not  put  bread  on  the 
table  or  money  in  the  pockets  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  legislation 
authorizing  a  public  works  program. 
There  are  a  large  number  cf  public  work 
projects  gathering  dust.  Tliese  projects 
are  desperately  needed  in  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  projects  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  times  of  high 
unemployment. 

President  Kennedy  is  asking  for  a  $600 
million  public  works  program.  This  pro- 
gram would  extend  through  fiscal  1964. 
It  would  be  operative  in  areas  which  have 
been  designated  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment 

Funds  would  be  allocated  both  for 
Federal  public  works  projects  and  for 
grants  and  loans  to  States  and  communi- 
ties Grants  to  States  and  communities 
could  be  for  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project.  The  program  would 
also  make  loans  available  to  those  com- 
munities which  would  otherwise  be 
financially  unable  to  meet  their  share  of 
project  costs. 

Projects  would  be  limited  to  those 
which  could  be  initiated  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  could  be  com- 
pleted within  12  months  after  initiation. 

These  projects  would  not  create  a  new- 
crop  of  bureaucrats.  Federal  projects 
could  not  be  initiated  other  than  those 
which  are  presently  authorized  by  Con- 
sre.'^s.  Most  of  the  work  would  be  per- 
formed by  private  employers  and  con- 
tractors. 

So-called  leaf-raking  and  other  make- 
wo;k  activities  would  not  be  authorized 
under  this  program.  These  would  be 
proiects  such  as  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, roads,  airfields,  port  facilities  and 
public  buildings.  Conservation  activi- 
ties to  improve  our  public  land,  water, 
timber,  and  natural  resources  would  be 
pa'-t  of  the  program.  Badly  needed 
Ipboratories,  research  and  training  fa- 
cil'tie.s  would  be  built. 

In  hundreds  of  localities  throughout 
the   country   jobs    will    be   created.     In 


addition  to  the  primary  employment  op- 
portunities this  program  would  create, 
there  will  be  secondary  employment  ef- 
fects as  local  economies  are  stimulated. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  deepest  cuts  in 
the  unemployment  rolls  will  be  made  by 
strong  increases  in  economic  demand. 
This  public  works  program  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  stimulating  demand  and  at 
the  same  time  easing  "'hard  core"  unem- 
ployment. 

This  bill  contains  safeguards  to  in- 
sure that  the  work  can  be  initiated 
promptly,  that  it  will  result  in  a  real 
addition  to  our  country's  facilities  and 
resources.  Furthermore,  it  is  work  that 
will  be  performed  at  a  time  when  it  will 
do  the  most  good. 

The  Ultimate  test  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem is  its  ability  to  provide  emi^loyment 
for  our  people.  Unle.'^s  we  move  quickly 
to  deal  with  the  i;ew  ai^e  of  change,  we 
may  fail  this  test. 

Surely  our  American  know-how  which 
is  capable  of  developinu  the  fantastic 
machinery  of  this  new  indu.strial  age  is 
also  capable  of  devising  means  to  turn 
it  to  our  advantage  and  to  realize  from 
it  an  age  of  economic  plenty,  not  an 
age  of  economic  catastrophe. 

We  must  go  forward  to  hasten  the 
time  when  every  American  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  m  the  productive 
effort  of  our  economy  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  that  which  is  produced. 

Mr,  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  !. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  if  I  felt 
that  a  depression  were  inevitable  or  un- 
avoidable, I  would  gladly  vote  for  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  totaling 
$1,500  million  ^^ith  which  to  combat  it. 
In  fact.  I  wouH  be  willing  to  vote  for  a 
much  larger  sum.  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  depression. 

But  in  urging  this  bill  upon  the  Con- 
gress, it  appears  that  the  administration 
believes  that  the  inevitability  of  a  de- 
pression has  already  been  established 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  premise,  because 
I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  have  a  de- 
pression within  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

But  one  way  to  create  a  depre.'^sion  is 
to  accept  it  and  predict  it.  I  believe  that 
when  this  measure  is  passed — and  I  ex- 
pect the  Senate  to  pass  it — it  will  be  all 
that  will  be  needed  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  that  a  depression 
really  will  be  lying  ahead  of  them. 

But  the  administration  can  prevent  a 
depression  if  it  desires  to  do  so.  It  can 
restore  much  of  the  confidence  which 
has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  various  meas- 
ures which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed and  has  requested  Congress  to 
enact. 

Last  Friday  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a  mea.s- 
ure  called  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  That 
bill  might  better  have  been  called  a  bill 
to  promote  unemployment  in  the  United 
State.=;.  becau.se  I  cannot  think  of  any 
measure  which  could  do  more  to  pro- 
mote unemployment  and  to  bring  on 
recession  or  depression  than  a  bill  which 
would  cut  down  on  the  work  bemg  done 
at  this  time  on  our  farms. 


If  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
to  pass  the  farm  bill  and  if  the  bill  were 
to  become  part  of  an  official  program,  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  employment 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  arc  work- 
ing in  fertilizer  factories,  and  in  plants 
engaged  in  manufacturing  spraying  ma- 
terials, and  in  plants  engaged  in  nianu- 
factin-ing  farm  machinery,  including 
tractors  and  other  types  of  machinery 
used  on  the  farms.  It  would  also  ad- 
versely affect  those  employed  in  plants 
manufacturing  trucks  and  tractors  and 
those  employed  by  the  producers  of 
lubricating  oil  and  ga.soline  used  to  op- 
erate the  trucks  and  tractor.s.  The  farm 
bill  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
v\orkcrs  all  over  the  Nation — those  in 
processing  plants,  those  employed  in 
stores,  those  employed  in  banks,  and 
tho.se  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments.  The  bill  would  also  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  rural  merchants 
and  rural  banks  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  wish  the  administration  had  recog- 
nized that  fact.  However,  if  the  bill  were 
to  become  law,  the  people  on  the  farms 
would  not  take  the  brunt  of  the  adverse 
effect  of  that  legislation.  The  people  in 
the  cities  would  be  the  ones  who  would 
take  its  full  forcn. 

That  bill  has  not  yet  become  lav;.  I 
believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  probably  bci^in  to  take  it  up  in  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks.  The  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives micht  reject  the  bill.  If  so. 
that  action  would  help  greatly  to  ward 
off  a  pending  depression. 

At  any  rate.  I  think  it  would  be  short- 
sighted of  Congress  to  accept  the  in- 
evitability of  a  depression  and  of  the  un- 
employment which  would  accompany  it, 
and  also  the  lo.ss  of  investments  and  all 
the  other  evils  which  would  accompany 
a  depression. 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  a  depression, 
the  Sl,500  million  which  the  President  is 
requesting  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  combat  it. 

However,  for  le.ss  money  we  can  go 
far  toward  preventing  a  depression  and 
its  attendant  evils. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  in  favor  of  appropriating  almost 
any  amount  of  money  which  could  ef- 
fectively be  u.sed  to  combat  a  depression, 
once  it  started,  or  to  prevent  one  from 
occurring.  But  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill 
which  would  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
of  Congress  on  a  belief  that  we  must  liave 
a  depression.  Therefore,  on  the  question 
of  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  I  shall 
vote  "nay." 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  th.' 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  yield  3 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
on  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote — 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill — 
was  originally  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  March  8,  1962,  by  me,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy',  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph!.  Ttiis  is 
the  latest  of  a  series  of  bills  which  re- 
sulted from  the  hearings  held  in  1959  by 
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the  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems,  whose  chairman  was  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. From  that  committee  came  a 
recommendation  for  a  bill  of  this  sort. 
I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! recommended  in  1959  will 
finally  be  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  au- 
thorizes two  programs  of  public  works — 
an  immediate  program,  and  a  standby 
program.  I  wish  to  discuss  each  of 
these  briefly,  and  I  will  begin  with  the 
standby  program  because  this  was  the 
original  proposal  to  which  the  imme- 
diate program  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  a  standby  public  works 
program  originated  in  the  work  of  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems,  which  my  colleagues 
will    recall    was    created    in    September 

1959,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
pulling  out  of  the  third  of  the  three 
economic  recessions  which  had  occurred 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This 
committee,  which  was  headed  by  the  dis- 
tmizuished  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  McCarthy  I  and  on  which  I 
had  the  privile^,e  to  serve,  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  all  aspects  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem — including  cyclical, 
structural,  and  frictional  unemployment, 
with  particular  attention  to  tho.se  areas 
of  the  Nation  where  the  unemployment 
problem  was  most  critical. 

The  committee'^  report,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  23, 

1960,  was,  I  am  sure,  the  most  ccmpre- 
hensive  analysis  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment ever  undertaken  by  any  com- 
mittee tf  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
The  report  was  based  not  only  upon  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  12  of  the  50  States  but  upon 
a  series  of  scholarly  papers  prepared  for 
the  committee  by  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  experts  on  the  nature,  causes, 
and  solutions  of  the  unemployment 
problem. 

In  its  consideration  of  cyclical  unem- 
ployment the  special  committee  reviewed 
the  experience  of  the  country  during 
the  recessions  of  1949,  1954.  and  1958. 
It  was  our  conclusion  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernffient  had  adopted  timely  and  effec- 
tive fiscal  measures  includiuE  emergency 
l^ublic  works,  it  might  have  rever.sed 
those  economic  downturi:s  at  the  out- 
set— or  at  least  shortened  their  dura- 
tion and  reduced  their  .seventj .  thus 
lessening  the  hardship  suffered  by  indi- 
vidual families  and  the  economic  loss 
.sustained  by  the  whole  Nation  But  we 
found  that  in  each  of  the  three  reces- 
sions governmental  action  was  relatively 
incfTecti\  e  and  the  recessions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  allowed  to  run  their 
course.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers tells  us  that  the  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  these  three  recessions  and 
tlie  onf>  of  1960-61  amounts  to  $175  bil- 
lion, or  51,000  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country. 

Why  was  governmental  action  .so  in- 
effective? Because  no  policy  and  course 
of  action  had  been  agreed  upon  and  no 
plans  and  preparations  had  been  made, 
ahead    of    time,    so    that    we   could    act 


promptly  and  decisively  when  the  neces- 
sity was  upon  us. 

The  key  to  the  effective  action  is  that 
one  word,  "prompt."  It  has  been  otir 
experience,  that,  when  the  economy  be- 
gins to  slide,  the  slide  continues  for  9 
to  12  months  before  the  bottom  is 
reached  and  the  recovery  begins.  If  we 
are  to  stop  the  downward  course,  obvi- 
ously we  must  act  just  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes clear  that  we  are  headed  down- 
ward. If  we  spend  9  to  12  months 
watching  and  waiting,  or  debating  what 
we  should  do.  then  the  damage  is  done. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened, 
in  every  case.  Senators  who  were  here 
m  1958  will  recall  the  months  of  futile 
argument  as  to  whether  we  were  really 
in  a  recession,  whetlier  we  should  do  any- 
thing at  all  and,  if  .so,  just  what  we 
should  do.  Eventually,  we  passed  an 
emerjjency  unemployment  compensation 
act.  expedited  some  Federal  public 
works,  and  passed  an  emergency  housing 
bill.  But  the  total  effort  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  old  plirase,  'too  little 
and  too  late  ' 

The  Special  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Problems  concluded,  therefore, 
that  ;f  effective  counterrecession  meas- 
ures are  going  to  be  taken  they  must  be 
decided  in  advance  and  incorporated  m 
.'Standby  legislation  which  will  take  effect 
promptly  and  automatically  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  economic 
downturn  starts.  The  six  majority 
members  of  the  McCarthy  committee  ac- 
cordingly cosponsored,  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  first  standby  antirecession  bill, 
the  forerunner  of  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Since  then,  the  Nation  has  gone 
through  one  more  recession — the  fourth 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II — and  this 
experience  has  dramatically  reinforced 
the  conclusions  of  the  special  committee 
that  legislation,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
must  be  on  the  statute  books  in  advance. 
The  downturn  began  in  June  of  1960,  a 
month  before  the  presidential  nominat- 
ing conventions.  It  was  in  August  or 
September  that  the  evidence  that  we 
were  in  a  recession  first  became  clear 
beyond  doubt.  That  was  the  critical 
moment  for  counterrecessionary  fiscal 
measures  to  be  launched.  But  at  that 
moment,  as  everyone  knows,  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  presidential  campaign, 
the  Congress  was  not  even  in  session. 
Legislation  of  any  kind  was  impossible 
By  the  time  the  Congress  had  returned 
and  the  new  administration  was  organ- 
ized the  recession  had  once  more  run  its 
course.  The  damage  was  done  and  re- 
covery was  underway. 

We  cannot  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  deal  with  economic  emergencies  if  we 
wait  until  those  emergencies  are  upon  us. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  message  rec- 
ommending standby  legislation,  the  time 
to  repair  the  roof  is  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
iniz. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  has  been 
charged,  that  the  Congress  would  dele- 
gate its  legislative  power  to  the  President. 
In  this  bill  the  Congress  authorizes  a  pub- 
lic works  program  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations, through  legislation,  in  the 
usual  way.  The  appropriation  will 
be    sought,    reviewed,    and    presumably 


granted,  in  the  usual  way.  All  that  is 
held  in  abeyance  is  the  date  upon  which 
the  funds  become  available:  and  this  date 
IS  determined,  not  by  the  President,  but 
by  an  automatic  formula  based  upon  the 
trend  in  unemplo\Tnent.  The  President, 
if  he  feels  that  other  economic  data  do 
not  bear  out  the  evidence  contained  in 
the  unemployment  statistics,  can  say,  "I 
will  not  spend  the  money."  But  that  is 
the  extent  of  his  discretion. 

Based  upon  our  postwar  experience 
that  recessions  occur  each  3  or  4  years,  it 
is  not  out  of  the  question  that  the  next 
downturn  may  begin  some  time  in  1963. 
Let  us  hope  it  does  not.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  have  seen  our  last  recession  and  that 
The  ancient  problem  of  the  business  cycle 
ha.'i  been  solved.  In  that  case,  this  stand- 
by legislation  can  never  be  invoked.  No 
good  will  have  been  done  by  enacting  it, 
nor  any  harm.  But  just  in  case  eco- 
nomic history  repeats — and  we  would  be 
foolhardy  to  say  that  this  is  not  at  least 
a  po.ssibility — then  let  us.  for  once,  be 
ready.  Insofar  as  public  works  are  to 
be  used  as  a  counterrecessionary  meas- 
ure, this  bill  would  make  us  ready,  by 
enabling  us  to  launch  such  a  program  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the 
downturn  occurs.  The  standby  author- 
ity would  become  available  at  any  time 
after  June  30,  1963.  which  is  about  when 
the  funds  under  this  bill  for  the  imme- 
diate program  of  public  works — which  I 
will  now  discuss — will  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  immediate  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic works  expenditures  was  recommended 
by  the  President  on  March  26  as  an 
amendment  to  the  standby  bill.  In  mak- 
ing this  recommendation,  he  emphasized 
that  the  recovery  from  the  1960  recession 
is  still  far  from  complete.  While  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate,  seasonally 
adjusted,  has  declined  from  its  peak  of 
7,0  percent  in  May  of  1961.  it  still  stands 
at  5.5  percent,  which  is  far  too  high.  It 
has  been  stuck  at  approximately  this 
level  for  the  past  4  months. 

Just  as  public  works  are  an  appro- 
priate means  of  checking  an  economic 
dov.nturn.  so  are  they  useful  as  a  device 
to  speed  recovery  from  a  downturn  in 
areas  where  the  recovery  is  sluggish. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter of  March  26  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr  Chavez  i  our  present  problem  is  not 
a  General  recession  but  rather  tlie  per- 
sistence of  unemployment  in  many  com- 
munities despite  the  national  economic 
recovery. 

The  President  said: 

Continued  economic  expan.slon  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  will  in  time  help  to  restore 
the  pro?iieruy  of  many  of  these  areivs.  But 
their  needs  are  uigent  now,  and  further  help 
should  not  be  delayed  until  another  reces- 
sion threatens  the  whole  economy. 

This  measure  would — 

He  said — 
bring    new    public    facilities,    new    Jobs     and 
new  hope  to  those  communities  whose  eco- 
nomic troubles  have  resisted  the  rising  tide 
of  national  expansion 

In  the  areas  which  would  be  defined 
as  eligible  for  the  immediate  aid,  unem- 
ployment is  40  percent  higher  than  in 
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the  country  as  a  whole.  In  major  areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  I  have  told  the  Sen- 
ate on  numerous  previous  occasions,  un- 
employment persists  at  10  to  20  percent 
cf  the  labor  force  because  new  economic 
cpportunities  have  not  expanded  rapidly 
enough  to  offset  the  disastrous  decline 
of  employment  in  our  coal  and  textile 
indu.>tries. 

The  Cone  less  has  passed  two  measures 
which  will  be  of  sreat  help  to  our  areas 
n[  vinemployment — the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  enacted  last  year,  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
.\ct.  which  was  sisned  this  spring.  But 
these  are  long-ranee  measures. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  bill  has  been  vastly 
improved  in  the  course  of  its  considera- 
tion in  committee  and  on  the  floor:  and 
I  believe  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
on  a  first-cla.ss  bill  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  committee  and  the 
requirements  of  the  administration. 

The  need  now — as  it  was  then — is  for 
jobs  in  various  areas  of  chronic  or  per- 
sistent unemployment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  R.\ndoiphI.  who  worked 
so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  and  get  it  pajised.  With- 
out his  assistance.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  could  have  done. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  KerrI,  whose 
vast  skill  and  experience  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  bills  on  the  floor 
has  made  it  possible  to  bring  the  bill  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

The  need  is  for  jobs  now,  to  tide  our 
workers  and  their  families  over  until, 
through  our  long-range  programs,  we 
can  build  the  new  industry  that  will  pro- 
vide permanent  employment. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
provide  those  jobs.  It  will  provide  them 
through  expediting  useful  and  necessary 
public  works  which  will  in  themselves 
make  our  lagging  communities  more  at- 
tractive to  new  industry.  This  is  not 
boondoggling.  I  emphasize.  It  is  not 
WPA.  These  are  streets.  watei"works, 
sewage  treatment  plants,  public  build- 
ings, and  other  facilities  which  are  des- 
perately needed,  have  long  been  needed, 
and  contribute  in  full  measure  to  the 
welfare  and  gi-owth  of  our  communities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  beneficial  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  public  works  pro- 
gram will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
economy.  This  bill  will  help  to  increase 
our  national  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  speed  the  day  when  we  w  ill  achieve 
the  "maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power"  which  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  we  pledged  our 
country  to  attain. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 
The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller!. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
represent.s  a  confession  of  failure  by  this 
administration  to  cope  with  our  serious 
unemployment  problem. 

Pa.--.^a£:e  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  would 
mean  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  either  committed  to  a 
policy  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  to  an  un- 


willingness to  match  spending  with 
revenue,  or  else  they  are  unwilling  to 
assert  the  independence  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Govt  inment  of 
the  pressure  from  the  executive  branch. 
We  have  been  told  on  th.c  floor  of  this 
body  today  that  the  way  to  stimulate 
employment  is  to  engage  in  the  spend- 
ing of  millions  of  dollars  for  Federal 
public  works  projects^cven  at  the  cost 
of  addmu  more  billion. i  to  our  natioiial 
debt. 

All  of  us  would  anee  that  there  is  room 
fur  a  balanced  Federal  public  works 
proeram  in  needed  improvements.  But 
I  do  not  bchcve  any  of  u.«  should  make 
room  for  increased,,  expanded,  or  ac- 
celerated publi;  woiks  spending  if  it 
means  the  dilution  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  money  and  the  lo-^s  of  con- 
fidence of  our  ptoplc  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Elarly  this  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  promised  the  American 
people  a  balanced  budget.  He  did  so  in 
the  national  interest,  because  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  the  value  of  our 
money  be  preserved.  Tliis  public  works 
spending  program  was  not  included  in 
his  budget.  Now  he  has  come  along  and 
given  us  anothei  urgent  mes.sage  asking 
Congress  for  thii  program:  but  nothing 
has  been  said  about  what  should  be  cut 
out  of  his  budge'  to  make  room  for  this. 
Promises  of  a  balanced  bud.;et  mean 
nothing.  It  is  delivery  that  counts. 
Businessmen  know  this.  Unless  speeches 
are  matched  by  deeds,  confidence  is  lost. 
If  we  are  to  solve  our  unemployment 
problem,  if  we  are  to  find  sustained  job 
opportunities  for  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed who  are  walking  the  streets  look- 
ing for  jobs  and  for  the  millions  of  the 
graduates  from  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, it  is  to  private  business,  and  not 
to  the  Federal  Government,  that  we  must 
look  for  sustained  job  opportunities. 

Continued  deficit  spending  merely 
cuts  down  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
money.  It  causes  workers  to  ask  for  in- 
creased wages  because  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  wages  has  been  diluted. 
This  in  turn  causes  management  to  a.sk 
for  increased  prices  to  make  up  for  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal entitled  "Consumer  Price.^  in  April 
Rose  to  Another  High." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Co.NsuMER  Prices  is  April  Rose  to  Another 
High — F\rthe:r  Gun  Seen  i.n  M.ay;  3- 
Mo.NTH  Inc-re.\se  i>:  Index  EQf.\L,s  Rise  All 
L.^ST  YE.^R — Portent  of  I^•EL.^TION  D(.>ubted 
W.\SHiNCTON. — Average  consumer  prices  in 
April  ro.se  to  another  record,  and  FederHl  of- 
ficials forecast  a  furtiier  increase  for  May. 

Tlie  Labor  Department's  index  of  consumer 
prlce.s  rose  0  2  percentage  point  in  AprU  t(i 
10.5  2  percent  of  the  1957  59  average;  the 
April  n.se  was  the  third  month-to-month 
gain  in  a  row.  The  C.7  i>erccntage  point  in- 
crease in  the  index  since  January  equals  tlie 
rise  for  all  of  last  year,  when  the  price  gage 
went  from  10.3  8  percent  in  January  to  104.5 
percent  in  December.  Tlie  February  and 
March  figures  aI.=o  had  been  records. 

Robert  Myers,  Dei)uty  Commissioner  of 
Labor  St.itistics,  s.nd  he  e.xpects  the  May  'n- 


dex  to  Increase  about  0.2  percentage  point. 
However,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  tlie  in- 
creases iu  the  Index  so  far  this  year  liad  any 
serious  Inflationary  Implications.  "I  thlnJc 
lt'8  Just  an  Irregulnr  Jump  In  a  period  of 
long-time  price  stability,"  he  said. 

FORECAST  STILL  HOLDS 

Mr.  Myers  said  his  earlier  forecast  that  the 
price  index  for  all  1962  would  ri.=e  no  more 
than  1  5  to  2  percent  •  .still  loolrs  good." 

"There  Is  no  hkeliliood  that  price  increases 
over  this  year  will  exceed  that,"  he  added. 
"There  Is  no  pressing  on  capacity  or  sup- 
plies: there  Is  no  likelihood  of  shortages." 

One  factor  helping  to  push  up  the  April 
Index,  Federal  ofliclals  believe.  Is  the  Increase 
In  the  number  of  families  buying  second 
cars.  Mr.  Myers  said  he  could  provide  no 
statistics  to  sttppwrt  this,  but  remarked  that 
reports  on  consumer  buying  Intcntloi.s  show 
a  growing  number  of  persons  planning'  to  buy 
used  cars  as  a  seconci  auto.  The  fact  that 
used-car  prices  in  April  jumped  .sharply  while 
new-car  prices  fell  slightly  also  lielp.s  '  '.cad 
us  to  this  surmise,"  Mr.  Myirs  added.  Ordi- 
narily, he  said,  the  vlgorou.s  sales  pace  nf  new 
cars  would  seem  to  a.ssure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  used  cars  from  trade-ins. 

The  price  index  for  used  autos  ro.se  U)  113 
percent  in  .^pril  up  4  8  points  from  the  pre- 
vious montlTs  index  and  up  \2  jxjints  !r<  in 
the  year-earlier  level. 

The  strength  of  used  car  prices  helped 
push  the  transportation  category  of  the  in- 
dex to  107.2  percent,  an  Increase  of  1.3  points 
from  the  previous  month'.s  index  and  the 
sharpest  advance  since  October  1959.  Prices 
of  gasoline  and  the  cost  of  public  transpor- 
tation In  some  cities  also  rose.  These  In- 
creases, coupled  with  more-than-:  easonal 
Increases  In  prices  for  fre.-.h  frtilts  .aid  vege- 
tiibles,  and  gains  in  tlu>  costs  of  nxjvies  and 
medical  care,  more  th:in  ofTset  price  declines 
for  ptniltry,  eggs,  fresh  milk,  fuel  oil,  ar.d 
house  furnishings. 

PAV    RISERS    TO    P.E.SULT 

Thi  April  rise  in  the  price  index  me.ms 
wage  Increases  for  .some  1  million  workers 
whose  contrncts  with  employers  call  for  pe- 
riodic adjii.stment  of  wages  bn^^ed  on  in- 
creases or  declines  In  the  Government's  cost 
of  living  gage  Some  800.000  .-<utoworkers 
employed  by  Chrysler  Corp  ,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co,  and  International 
Harvester  Co,  will  get  1-cent-an-hour  In- 
creases, Some  20,000  workers  in  the  aero- 
space IndusUy  also  will  get  a  pcnny-an-hour 
raise  as  a  result  of  the  April  increase 

About  40,000  aridi'ional  workers  In  the 
aerospiiie  industry  whose  hourly  pay  Is  ad- 
Justed  on  tiie  ba.sis  of  quarterly  changes  in 
the  Index  will  get  2  cents  an  hour  mrire. 
The  same  increase  will  be  granted  60.000 
workers  in  the  f.arm  Implement  Industry. 

The  Labor  Dep.trlment  also  reported  that 
the  altertax  p:iy  and  purchasing  power  of 
factory  workers  rose  In  April.  For  a  factory 
worker  with  three  dependents,  weekly  earn- 
ing."- after  dedtu  tions.  social  security,  and 
Federal  Income  taxes  averaged  $8,5  53  in 
April  For  a  factory  worker  with  no  de- 
pendents earnings  averaged  $77.86.  Both 
figures  were  up  more  than  50  cents  from 
the  March  total. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  Piosident,  passage 
of  this  bill  means  that  we  are  not  t'oing 
to  pay  attontlon  to  the  past.  Back  in 
the  19:30s  we  tried  this  same  system  for 
inittlnc:  i^cople  back  to  work.  The 
record  shows  that  in  1940  the  number 
of  unemployed  amounted  to  8,120.000. 
as  against  about  4  million  today.  The 
unemployment  rate  was  14.6  percent,  as 
against  about  5.5  percent  today.  That 
was  the  situation  before  World  War  II 
bailed  us  out  of  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation.    What  did  we  do  in  an  effort  to 
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cope  with  the  unemployment  problem 
of  the  1930's?  We  spent  almost  $6 '2 
billion  for  public  works;  we  hired  560,000 
more  people  on  the  Federal  payroll:  we 
added  an  annual  deficit  in  every  year, 
from  $1  billion  to  $4  billion.  The  remedy 
did  not  work  then.  It  will  not  work 
now. 

No  wonder  the  stock  market  is  going 
down:  and  if  the  stock  market  continues 
to  go  down,  we  shall  Iiave  more  unem- 
IJloyment,  not  less.  "V^'hat  private  busi- 
ness needs  is  confidence  ba.sed  on  fi.scal 
intCLMity  practiced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  I  know  that  a  certain  amount 
of  blame  can  be  placed  on  the  White 
House  for  the  failure  to  match  spendinc 
with  the  promises  of  a  balanced  budget, 
the  real  blame  lies  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  majority  of  Congress  who  fail  to  match 
spending  with  revenue. 

I   hope  the  bill  will   be  defeated, 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mi.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yie.d. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Th-  Senator  made 
mention  of  some  cuts  i;i  the  recommen- 
dation that  would  be  us  ?d  a,s  a  substitute 
for  the  exix-nditures  proposed.  We  could 
.save  $600  million  by  defeating  the  bill 
proposing  to  give  S600  million  to  local 
governments  operating  public  transpor- 
tation systems.  But  tl:at  will  not  hap- 
ix?n  The  $600  million  will  be  another 
expenditure  that  will  add  to  the  deficits 
and  the  mounting  debt. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  th.-.nk  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  In  response.  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  least  we 
should  expect  from  11  e  White  House 
is  a  statement  of  what  items  in  the 
budget  should  be  cut  oil  to  make  room 
for  these  expenditures.  I  do  not  gain- 
say that  this  public  work-;  program  might 
ofTer  some  temporai-y  alleviation  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  If  it  is  so  im- 
portant, why  was  it  not  put  in  the 
budget  in  the  first  place?  If  the  White 
House  did  not  know  hc^w  important  it 
was  in  January :  and  if  it  is  important 
today,  why  has  there  no:  been  a  recom- 
mendation for  something;  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  budget  to  make  room  for  this 
measure?  To  have  a  piomi.se  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  January  and  then  a 
request  for  this  spending  .  with  no  com- 
parable cutback  of  other  items,  is  mean- 
ingless. No  wonder  businessmen  are 
discouraged. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  i  nanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  by  Henry  Hazlitt.  which 
was  published  in  Newsweek  for  March 
12,  1962,    'Jobs  by  Inflation?" 

There  being  no  ob.iect  on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jobs  by  Inflation? 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
Tlie  President  has  sent  10  Congress,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  urging  it-s  passa-ge 
now.  a  predrafted  "Standl>y  Capital  Im- 
provements Act  of  1962"  Tie  pro{x)sed  law 
would  give  the  President  au  hority  to  spend 
$2  billion  on  expanded  pu  )lic  works  pro- 
grams whenever  Goveniment  unemployment 
figures  signaled  a  slump  Piojects  would  be 
designed  to  create  Jobs,  Injec:  Federal  money 
quickly   into   the   economy,    Iraw   State   and 


local   matching  funds   after   it,   and   expand 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

Congress  is  being  asked,  in  effect,  to  trans- 
fer in  advance  part  of  its  power  of  the  purse 
to  the  President.  The  President's  argument 
for  having  these  standby  spending  powers 
is  that,  if  a  recession  gave  statistical  signs 
of  beginning.  Congress  would  be  Incapable 
of  acting  soon  enough  It  Is  hard  to  see 
any  force  in  this  argument  In  the  event 
that  statistics  tCKjk  the  turn  the  President 
now  contemplates,  he  could  send  an  im- 
mediate emergency  message  to  Congress  on 
the  day  the  discovery  was  made.  If  Con- 
gress were  not  In  session,  he  could  call  a 
special  session  within  a  week.  Congre.ss 
could  then  act. 

CONGRE.SS    CAN    BE    QUICK 

The  President,  therefore,  must  either 
think  that  Congress  Is  Incapable  of  acting 
promptly,  or  that  It  might  not  wish  to  do 
so  The  historic  record  shows  that  the  first 
iuisumption  is  not  true  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly declared  war  within  a  few  hours 
after  being  asked  to  do  so  by  a  President 
In  the  early  weeks  of  the  Rtxjsevelt  admin- 
istration, in  1933,  laws  were  often  enacted 
within  a  day  or  two  after  they  were  pro- 
i>osed.  On  May  25,  1946,  when  President 
Trinnan  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
draft  striking  railroad  workers  into  the 
.Army,  the  House  voted  the  same  day  to 
grant  him  the  powers  he  had  asked  (an  ac- 
tion fortunately  later  rescinded  by  the  Sen- 
ate) . 

If,  however,  the  argument  is  that  Congress 
may  not  wish  to  authorize  the  increased 
■■■'liending  at  the  time  when  the  trigger  con- 
ditions envis.aged  by  the  proposed  standby 
law  occur,  that  is  the  best  of  all  reasons 
why  Congress  should  not  enact  a  self -para- 
lyzing law  now.  This  is  asking  it  to  \ote 
now  not  to  trust  its  own  future  Judgment. 
but  t-o  agree  to  be  bound  in  advance  to  au- 
thorize an  automatic  resp')nse  to  a  statistical 
barometer  without  knowing  the  full  circum- 
stances of  a  future  situation 

If  we  turn  from  the  political  imprudence 
of  the  proposed  law  to  Its  economic  conse- 
quences, we  find  that  it  rests  on  all  the  old 
pump-priming  fallacies--on  the  assumption 
that  a  net  increase  in  Jobs  is  always  created 
by  bigger  deficits,  achieved  either  by  more 
spending  or  by  cutting  taxes — on  the  ..as- 
sumption, in  other  words,  that  more  jobs  can 
always  be  created  by  injecting  more  money 
into  the  economy — in  plainer  words,  that  the 
trital  number  of  jobs  can  always  be  increased 
bv  niore  inflation, 

KEYNESlAN     FALLACY 

This  is  the  fallacy  on  which  governments 
all  over  the  world  have  been  operating  for  the 
last  generation,  and  especially  since  Lord 
Keynes  built  up  an  elaborate  rationale  for  it 
m  1936  Tliose  who  believe  in  it  forget  that 
heavy  unemployment  has  frequently  oc- 
curred in  the  very  midst  of  a  major  inflation. 
That  increased  deficit  spending  will  bring  on 
more  Inflation  is  practically  certain:  but 
whether  it  creates  more  jobs  will  depend  on 
uhether  or  not  prices  rise  faster  than  wage 
rates  and  Increase  profit  margins.  The 
administration  remains  persistently  blind  to 
the  effect  of  excessive  wage  rates  In  causing 
the  unemployment  of  which  it  complains. 
Such  wage  rates,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
correct  themselves,  would  under  the  proposed 
law  be  subsidized  with  Federal  funds 

The  only  direct  employment  provided  by 
the  President's  automatic  pump-priming 
plan  would  be  in  the  construction  industry. 
But  construction  workers  might  be  those  in 
least  need  of  subsidy.  Today  they  earn  an 
average  of  $3  24  an  hour  c<imp,axed  with  an 
average  of  $2  36  in  all  manufacturing  and 
$1  71  in  retail  trade. 

Finally,  the  projects  on  which  the  $2  bil- 
lion would  be  spent  would  be  projects 
dreamed  up  just  to  spend  the  money.  For 
the   Inference   is  that   if  the   unemployment 


thermostat    did    not    hit    the    trigger    le\els, 
we  could  get  along  without  the  projects. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  a  few  minutes. 

I  suppose  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
takes  account  of  the  fisures  released  by 
the  Economic  Advisers  relating  to  the 
gross  national  product.  The  last  figure 
I  saw  was  certainly  the  top  in  gross  na- 
tional product.  Frankly.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  drift  m  the  country  in  the  face 
of  the  gross  riational  product  index. 
Certainly,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
wanting  in  giving  the  administration 
virtually  every  assistance  to  keep  the 
countiy  going  ahead. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  end 
of  the  session  last  year,  a  little  confer- 
ence took  place  in  Georgetown.  Theo- 
dore Sorenson.  of  the  White  House  staff, 
went  to  talk  with  a  selected  group  of 
newspapermen.  It  became  an  open 
secret,  and  it  was  at  that  meeting  that 
they  distributed  this  document.  I  do 
not  know  I  have  a  rather  dismal  attri- 
bute of  holding  onto  things,  and  then 
suddenly  ihey  pop  up.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
excellent  document  for  a  partisan  dis- 
course. I  always  hope  that  the  partisan 
acids  m  my  .<;oul  have  become  a  little 
sweetened,  that  the  bile  is  a  little  thinner, 
and  that  my  sense  of  chanty  is  a  little 
more  expansive:  but  then  I  come  to  real- 
ity, and  I  see  this  document,  as  if  it  fairly 
crept  into  my  hands. 

On  page  2  of  title  2  it  is  stated;  "This 
se.-^sion's  major  accomplishments — A.  To 
combat  the  recession." 

These  are  not  my  words.  This  docu- 
ment was  compiled  at  the  White  House. 
Under  the  item  to  combat  the  reces- 
sion was  listed.  "Temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  extension."  Then 
comes  the  boast.  Pa.ssed  63  days  after 
taking  office." 

"Aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed.'"      Area    redevelopment." 

We  remember  that.  It  was  to  create 
jobs.  It  is  said.  Most  comprehensive 
bill  ever  offered,  and  the  first  to  pass." 
That  is  not  my  boast.  That  is  the  ad- 
ministration boast. 

"Social  security  amendments."  it  is 
said  "included  first  reduction  in  male  re- 
tirement age   I  62  1 ." 

That  is  what  was  advanced  to  combat 
the  recession. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  when  one  takes 
credit  for  the  rain,  one  must  take  the 
blame  for  the  drought,  also. 

We  next  go  to  the  lush  title,  under  B 
'"To  Get  This  Country  Moving  Again" 

Senators  have  heard  that  before.  I  am 
sure.    What  is  listed? 

First  is  "Housing."  What  is  said? 
This  is  not  the  language  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  did  not  put  this  on  the  paper. 
It  is  said:  "The  most  most  comprehen- 
sive housing  program  in  congressional 
history." 

I  thought  that  when  Congress  author- 
ized the  most  comprehensive  program  in 
history,  it  would  add  up  to  some  jobs. 

"Major  expansion  of  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  housing  for  elderly,  col- 
lege housing." 

I  thought  that  would  add  up  to  jobs, 
to  "growthmanship."  and  to  the  forward 
push.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  after  all  this  they  have  gone  in  for 
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"shriiikmanship" 
manship." 

"First  major  middle-income  housing, 
lo.v  interest,  35-year  loans." 

Senators  will  remember  that  when  we 
-tarted,  the  program  was  nothing  down 
and  40  years  to  pay.  until  we  modified 
ihf>   proposal. 

Fust  private  low-income  housing — 
Z  percent  down  payment — first  aid  to 
local  mass  transit."  Does  that  mean 
jobs  or  not? 

"Fust  protection  of  open  spaces  in 
urban  areas."  That  was  the  $100  mil- 
lion :tem.  I  2;ot  it  cut  in  two.  I  think, 
with  an  amendment.  I  forget  how 
much  was  finally  salvaged.  My  efforts 
were  not  entirely  successful. 

But  one  must  have  building  materials 
to  do  this — stone,  cement,  masonry, 
lumber,  and  all  the  rest.  The  material 
must  be  bi-ought  from  its  source.  It 
must  be  articulated,  m  the  form  of 
dwellings  and  buildinpis. 

"Who  will  say  that  we  were  wanting  \u 
providing  all  that  was  necessary  to  build 
uj)  the  ""growthmanship"'? 

Then  there  was  "'water  pollution  con- 
trol— 5-year  doubling  of  program  to 
benefit  5.000  communities."  That  is  a 
large  number  of  communities. 

"Minimum  wages." 

"Space — authorized 
t!ip  and  beyond.' 

The  mean  average 
moon  from  the  earth 
That  is  not  enough  for  the  New  Fontier. 
They  would  go  beyond  the  moon.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  jobs  there  are  in 
that  program,  but  certainly  we  have 
.'^pent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  space. 

'"Community  health  facilities — nursing 
homes  for  aged,  hospiul  rehabilitation, 
community  services  for  the  aged." 

All  of  that  ought  to  spell  itself  out  in 
tfrms  of  jobs. 

"Agriculture." 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Vermont  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Sorenson's  language.    He  wrote: 
The  best  fsrm  income  year  since  Korea. 

One  would  think  there  was  prosperity 
on  the  plains,  where  people  till  the 
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"Emergency  feed  grain  program — re- 
duction in  acreage  3  times  larger  than 
best  prior  year." 

Everything  is  big.  Everything  is  gar- 
gantuan, Everything  is  gigantic. 
Everythin;;  is  colossal.  This  is  the  space 
aie     Should  it  not  be  so? 

"Omnibus  farm  bill." 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Sorenson; 

Most  cnm;>reher,^i-  e  ^^ince  1038 

That  is  24  years  a  ;u,  and  that  is 
pretty  comprehensive. 

'"E.xpanded  use  of  marketing  orders"; 
"first  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs""; 
"school  miik";  food  for  peace  increased": 
".savings  to  ta.xpayers  estimated  at  $800 
million," 

Consider  v.liat  they  had  with  which 
to  build  homes.  Look  what  they  had  to 
spend  for  consumer  goods. 

Then  tiiere  was  'Cape  Cod  National 
Park."  the  "first  major  addition  to  the 
national  park  system." 

In  the  fifld  of  defense  there  were  mis- 


siles, aircraft,  and  vrsse! 


a  doubling  of 


the  Polaris  program,  an  increase  of 
Minuteman  and  other  missiles,  an  in- 
crease of  bomber  alert,  and  a  strength- 
ening of  conventional  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare capacity.  It  is  said  "appropriations 
added  $6  billion,  or  14  percent  to  Eisen- 
hower budget,"' 

Why  is  it  that  14  months  after  the 
New  Fi-ontier  came  into  power,  with  all 
that  authority,  and  other  authority  still 
requested,  and  a  $92 'j  billion  expendi- 
ture budget,  which  will  be  infinitely 
larger  before  the  Congress  concludes  its 
.session— we  have  stood  still  .^  Do  Sena- 
tors deny  that  we  have  stood  still?  Why 
is  this  anticipatory  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon,  for  $15  billion?  As  was 
pointed  out.  the  $750  million  cannot 
come  into  play  until  aft*^r  July  1,  1963, 
That  will  be  mere  than  a  year  hence 

Are  they  ant.cipating.  as  our  dLstm- 
guished  friend  from  V'pimont  said,  .some 
recession?  Are  they  anticipating  diffi- 
culties? Are  they  anticipating  that  the 
revenue^  will  net  be  all  they  had  hoped 
for?     I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  like  to  ap- 
proach the  future  with  a  sense  of  de- 
featism in  my  soul,  I  merely  point  out, 
from  Mr.  Sorenson"s  own  outline  of  ac- 
comp!ishment,s — which  we  have  to  take 
in  stride  and  to  rebut  if  we  can— that 
they  should  have  done  infinitely  better. 
Obviously  I  am  willing  to  let  the  con- 
dition.s — the  gross  national  product,  the 
unemployment  quotient,  and  everything; 
else — finally  speak  for  them.selves.  be- 
cause they  will  do  so  no  matter  what 
feeble  words  I  rnay  utter  for  or  a:;ainst 
the  measure  before  the  Senate. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  pro- 
posal which  is  before  the  Senate  I  can 
only  hop^,  when  we  talk  about  little 
protects,  that  perhaps  some  of  them  w  ill 
be  durable. 

An  editorial  w:>s  publLshed  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  ,some 
time  ago,  I  thini  I  have  it  in  my  pa- 
pers, if  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  it.  That 
is  another  one  of  those  saving  habits 
which  stays  with  a  person. 

The  title  was  "WPA  All  Over  Again," 
That  was  the  writers  first  estimate  of 
the  program  to  spend  $25  million  this 
fiscal  year.  $350  million  the  following 
fiscal  year,  and  $225  million  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  the  38  areas  which  wcip 
to  be  touched,  it  figured  out  about  $8  68 
per  head.  That  will  not  be  much  of  an 
impact  upon  the  forward  pur^h  and  the 
forward  thrust  of  the  country. 

I  earnestly  hope — for  the  country,  for 
the  Congress,  and  for  the  President — 
that  we  shall  not  ao  down  that  agonizing 
pathway  asain.  I  remember  onlv  too 
well  the  CWA.  and  the  glorified  leaf- 
raking  program.  I  remember  only  too 
well  the  WPA,  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der the  very  skillful  direction  of  Mr 
Hopkins.  But  where  is  that  proLrram'' 
What  was  duraljle  about  it.'  I  would 
like  to  know. 

Oh,  what  a  disservice  we  shall  render 
to  the  country  if  we  go  down  tliat  drain 
again  and  have  nothii:.;  to  show  for  it. 
I  fairly  insul:ed  a  Member  of  the 
House  years  ago  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing all  this.  I  had  clipped  a  little  item 
from  the  Pleader's  Digest. 

In  turn  the  Reader's  Digest  had  ob- 
tained th.c  article  from  a  country  news- 


paper  in  a  little  tow  n  in  Colorado.  There 
was  a  repetition  of  a  headhne  that  ap- 
peared in  a  high  school  paper.  The 
.senior  class  was  entitled  to  publish  the 
last  edition  of  that  paper.  Some  imagi- 
native young  soul  had  composed  for  the 
headhne  that  day.  "WPA.  Here  We 
Come'  I  hope  not.  So,  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  U)  the  distinguished  ma.iorily 
leaden-,  ilie  S«  nator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  heard  the  President  blamed  for 
the  decline  m  tl;c  stock  market.  We 
heard  allegation.,  made  that  he  is  seek- 
ing a  great  deal  of  personal  power,  far 
more  than  any  other  President  has  ever 
sought.  "We  heard  our  di.stingui.shed 
friend,  the  nunoiity  leader,  look  back  to 
tlie  WPA  of  the  1930's  and  look  forward 
scornfully  to  the  moon  and  beyond. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
roll  of  accomplishments  called  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  a  true 
and  accurate  list  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  present  admini.';tration  m 
lis  year  and  4  months  in  office.  I  point 
out  that  in  the  adoption  of  those  meas- 
ures the  Senator  will  find  that  thei-e 
were  many,  many  Republican  votes;  and 
that  nti  occasion  it  was  Republican  vote's 
which  heljK-d  to  pass  legislation  pro- 
l^o.sed  by  a  Democratic  President  of  the 
Unite!  States:  and  I  commend  those 
Republicans  who  have  assisted  us  in 
those  endeavors. 

Pretty  .soon  we  shall  vote  on  the  pub- 
lic works  bill.  I  think  that  de.spite  the 
few  Rurries  we  have  had  heie  today,  the 
Senate  is  to  be  commended  for  its  per- 
severance, and  most  especially  the  mem- 
Ix-rs  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.-^ 
under  [lie  able  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fiom  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez  ' . 

The  author  of  the  bill.  th(>  Senator 
from  Pennsy!va!;ia  I  Mr.  Clark  1 .  who  was 
joined  by  the  Senatoi'  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr  Randolph  !  and  others,  performed  a 
great  ,<=ervice  in  deciding  that  the  bill 
should  be  refern  d  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  am  delighted  also  that 
the  distiiv.ruishcd  minority  leader  was 
able  to  bring  together  the  manager  of 
the  b:!l.  the  distiniuiished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr  KfrrI.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  1  Mr.  Ca.se '.  and  the  Senator 
Irom  Hawaii  I  Mr  Fonc  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr,  Cooi-erI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr,  ProutvI,  and 
others  in  his  office  .so  that  ways  and 
means  of  consielerintr  the  proposal,  and 
alternatives  to  it,  could  be  thoutiht  out 
and  considered. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  a  great 
accommodation  between  the  proposals 
ad\  anced  by  tlic  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Demo- 
crats  on  the  other. 

The  bill  is  a  goexi  oiU"  1^'cause  it  marks 
an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators who  look  at  the  proposal  from  di- 
vergent views. 

The  bill  is  not  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  originally  introduced.  It  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
most  especially  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  both  Demrjcrat 
and    Republican.      The    Senator    from 
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0'K.lahoma  has  shewn  his  urja!  sup^t'd 
peneral&hip  m  mana.cir..£:  tfi?  bill  uxiay. 

No  onf  knows  what  the  res-ol;  » i"  be 
\::itil  the  votes  are  co'.:n;«i  But  I  :i-.'^.k 
that  the  Senai*  has  perfcrmed  a  prea: 
service  in  defiiung  some  ba5.:c  li^sues 

We  put  m  a  fairly  ior^  iieriod  of  wark 
t.>day  We  have  arrived  at  uha;  I  coc- 
s.der  to  be   a   reaisonably   good  acco!.:- 


tieer.  resc  the  third  time   tiie  Ques-uor.  is.. 
shall  :;  pasf'     Tt>f  re*s  and  navf  hatr 

bef-r.  orcf~ei    £"".c:  'ht  c^rrk  ^zTi  r.s.1'  thf 


I   expre.ssed    tlie    hope    uhst 

of  the  Comr/.:ttee  or.  Public 

Id  be  re«arde<:  and 

-.-•ir>- 


mcKiation 
the  labors 
Wv">rks  especially  wo 

that  the  b'Jl  wou'.d  reacr.  paisaire  tT-is 
e\e:iing  It  is  a  progress;  e  itnd  impor- 
tant meAsure.  and  can  go  far  I  t>eheve. 
toward  providing  emp'.oyir.en;  for  in&.nj 
A-mericans.  toward  rei.>irg  the  econc- 
rv.es  of  distre.'^sed  areas    ind  the .-ef ore 


lfg:£1-^.tt\t:  pkogr-im  pop. 
tomorrow 

Mr  DH^^KSEN  M:  Prcsjcer.:  I 
sliould  like  ;c  ask  t^.t  ms..'or:ty  leader 
if  he  "bJI  ar^-)oun:f  the  prcijirain  lor  lo- 
morrcw.  because  I  be'^ieve  most  S«er^';;ors 
wiL  iea^e  after  the  \  oie  on  the  bil. 

V:  MANSFIELD  M:  Pres.ident.  m 
response  to  the  cje5t.:.">r.  raised  by  mj 
fr.end  the  cistir.g-uisiiec  Senator  from 
Zl-nois.  I  ask  unanimous  cwn.««-nt  tiiat 
tomorrow,  a;  the  coi-iC- "Lis.ion  of  the  rou- 


toward  bolstering  the  conridenre  of  the     .^^  morr^-ij:  bu.'^ine.ss.  ll-.e  Ser^te  pro- 


itality  of  oir  system 
Mr  Pres..de  it  I  yieJd  my- 


p{-ople 

Mr  KERR 
self  2  xrunutes 

I  tliank  e^ery  Membe:  .if  tlie  Senate 
who  has  contributed  to  brincmg  the  bill 
to  its  present  stAce  I  kr.o-v  no  one  more 
delightful  or  charming  tnan  the  dis- 
tinguished miincrity  leade-  I  wish  he 
were  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
P-ubhc  Works  I  believe  if  he  were  he 
wo'uld  join  the  group  of  his  colleagues  on 
that  committee  who.  through  the  years. 
have  worked  so  effectnely  and  construc- 
tively with  the  E>emocrat::  members  m 
maintaining  a  very  fine  record  of  bi- 
partisan effort 

There  has  been  mo:e  d  vision  on  Uie 
bill  than  on  all  of  the  bills  re}x>rted  out 
of  the  Pubhc  Works  Com.:r.:ttee  since  I 
have  been  a  m.emt>er  of  tie  commit te"-e 

But  if  men  will  look  earef-ully  they 
will  find  that  in  reality  tliere  was  a  greAt 
deal  of  resemblance  between  tlie  sub- 
stitutes offered  by  the  m.nority  Mem- 
bers and  the  bill  as  it  is  now  t>efore  the 
Senate  the  "naior  differeiice  being  the 
triggering  of  an  additioral  authoriza- 
tion m  the  fiscal  year  beg  nnir.c  Julv  i, 
1963 

I  tliank  my  dlstingul^-:e■d  colleagues 
on  boili  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  I  hope  that 
now  that  we  have  reached  this  point, 
we  might  aeree  that  this  piece  of  pro- 
p^sesi  legislation  could  be:ome  the  re- 
sult of  a  bipartisan  vote  in  the  S^enate, 
as  has  tx>en  the  case  on  every  bill  handled 
by  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  since 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
connected  with  the  committer. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  munute.  I  concur  in  everything 
that  the  disting^jished  !>enator  from 
Oklahoma  said.  I  pay  1  im  the  com- 
plunent  of  being  a  great  ind  assiduous 
leader  of  that  committee  I  know  the 
harmony  that  has  prevailed.  At  the 
same  time  I  pay  tribute  to «  very  minority 
member  of  that  committee.  Never  have 
I  .<=een  them  work  in  concert  so  well  and 
isolate  and  identify  issue;  that  should 
have  been  presented  to  the  co'untiT-  So 
I  share  the  scntunent  utlcied  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
s.ies  yield  back  the  renisinmg  time? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
ba-rk  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr.  Pies. dent.  I  >-:eld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 
has  been  yielded  buck      The  bill  liavmg 
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ceec  to  the  call  of  the  measures  or.  ttie 
calendar  to  whjch  there  is  no  ob.tec- 
tion    begirj-iinp  with  Caleridai   No    1462. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  With- 
out ob.iection.  ;t  is  so  ordere-d. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  is  the  intenlion 
of  the  leadership,  after  consultation 
With  tlie  distinc-uished  minority  leader. 
to  ac.;o">irn  tonight  until  tomorrow  to 
consider  items  on  tlie  calendar  to  which 
there  is  r.o  oD."ect:on  There  will  t>e  no 
votes  tomorrow  '  It  is  then  the  inten- 
tion to  CO  oxer  until  Friday  at  which  time 
there  will  be  s  pro  forma  session,  with 
no  votes 

In  the  meantime  I  sliall  discuss  with 
tlie  distinguished  minority  leader  wheth- 
er we  should  return  for  business  eitlier 
on  Monday  a  week  from  today,  or  on 
Tuesday,  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

Mr  DIRKSEN     I  tJiank  the  Senator 


STANDBY    AUTHORITY    TO    ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  resumtxl  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  2965'  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  pubUc  works 
pr-o'-rams  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  public  bodies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Th.e  yeas  and  nays  liave  been  ordered, 
and  tJie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BE.A.LL  >  when  his  name  was 
called  ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  w  ith 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr. 
MoRSEl.  If  he  were  present  and  votiiig. 
he  would  vote  "yea.  "  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  would  vote  'nay."  I 
w  :thhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded 

Mr  HL'MPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Bart- 
tFTTh  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
CnrKCH],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  E.'lstlandj,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana ;Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr,  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  fMr,  HickeyI.  the 
Senator  from.  Alabama  IMr,  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
MoRSFh  the  Senator  from  Alabama  !Mr. 
SrvEKM.ANh  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
"Mr  SxFNMS''.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  .Mr.  Symington',  and  the  Sci:ia- 


\OT  from   Geori.^    .V.;     TfJLUKXJ      arc 
absfr.:    or.    rf^r.al    bu.<;.^-ieitf. 

:  further  £.r^-K--ur;Of  -..ha:  the  Senator 
f::'— .  Coh-^rsar  Mr  C'.F.i.r.i.i  the  Sfr.s- 
lor  fron:  .^rkinss..-  Mr  Fr-..F.t:r.KT  th? 
Senator  frcsm  A. asks  Xtr  Gr.nrKrv.-  . 
and  the  SenAiv^r  f:-..'«ii  M.s,<kv.ir.  .M: 
Love      are  ne,-;-s.sA.ri;y  aoscnt 

Or  t.his  Tct<    the  Ser.ator  from  .Ma<.ka 
Mr   GFrrxorc    is  paireNJ  with  the  S<na 


,.sri:K«; 


Mr 


.  TON- 


tor    from    Msssar' 

STA1.1\ 

If    prrsen;    .\nd    \oung. 
from  Aias^ks  •";„;ci  vote     yosi     and  tlie 
Serjitor  from  M&ssachusett.s  would  vote 
nay  ' 

On  th.is  Avte  the  Si  v^ tor  from  Mis- 
souri Mr  LoNf'  is  paiied  with  the 
Sienator  from  Kansas  .Mr  C^klsvx' 
If  prestf'nt  and  \otiiig.  Ute  Sen.itor  from 
Misso'UM  wotild  ^•ot<"  "  yes'  ar.d  the  Sena- 
tor from  K;in.s;-,s 

On  th.is  vote    t 


w  on  Id  rote     nay 
hf  Senato 


-   '■'-, 


om 


On  this 
siana  IMr. 
Senator  fi 
I:  present 
Loui. siana 


Mis- 

Mr  Symingtv^n  is  paired  with 
th.e  Senator  frx^m  Colorado  .Mr.  At- 
LOTT  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  \otc 
■  nay." 

On  thiis  vote  \hc  Senator  from  Mis- 
sis,-ippi  .Mr.  SrrvNis'  is  pai:^  with 
tlio  St-nator  from  Alaska  .Mr  BaktlittI. 
If  present  and  \oting.  thie  StMiaior  from 
M.ssi.ss'.ppi  would  vote  "nay""  Riid  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  would  vote  "  yea 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  \otinp  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr 
Ch'VRCH  .  and  tJie  Se^nator  from  Wfl.«ih- 
inpton  .Mr  NUuNr.<;oKh  would  each 
Aote    yea  " 

vote,  th.e  Senator  fa">m  Tou; - 
ELi.FNriFF  !  is  pairf<l  wilJi  tJie 
om  Colorado  Mr  CarhollI 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
would  vote  "nay  "  and  the 
Si  nator  from  Colorado  would  vote    yea  " 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
S.n.ator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  AllottI  is 
al-s  nt  ou  official  business. 

Th.^  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Bvt- 
iiii  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
C\rEH\KTl.  the  Senau.)r  from  Kansas 
Mr.  Carlson  i.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  KfCHEi  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  !Mr  SaltonstallI. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia .Mr.  KvcHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Capehart]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mts.'^ouri  !  Mr.  Symington  \ 
If  present  and  votuv.:.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansivs 
IMr.  Carlson  I  is  paired  with  the  Senate>r 
from  Mi.ssouri  IMr  Long!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  SALTONSTALLi  IS  paiie-d 
with  the  Senator  from  Ala-^ka  IMr. 
GRt'ENiNGl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  would, vote 


"nay"    and 
would  vote  " 


the 

yea. ' 


Senator    from    Alaska 
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:  I? 


il 


l! 


II 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  76  Leg.) 
YEAS — 44 


Ar.deison 

Bible 

Biirdick 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Cannon 

Case,  N.J. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 

Gore 

Hart 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case.  S  Dak 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dworshak 

Goldwater 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Butler 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Church 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcair 

NAYS— 32 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan 

Keating 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 


Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sinathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  Ohio 


Prouty 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del 

Young,  N.  Dak 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Pulbright 

Gruenmg 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Kuchel 


Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Morse 

Saltonstall 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Taltnadge 


So  the  bill  (S.  2965  •  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2965 
An    act    to    provide    standby    authority    to 
accelerate    public    works    programs    of    the 
Federal   Government   and   State   and   local 
public  bodies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Standby  Public 
Works  Act  of   19€2'. 

FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  continuing  policy  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  use 
all  practicable  means,  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  The  Congress 
finds  that  there  have  been  periodic  Intervals 
when  severe  unemployment  and  loss  of  pro- 
duction and  purchasing  power  have  occurred 
and  that  repetition  of  these  periods  of  severe 
unemploymient  and  loss  of  production  and 
purchasing  power  can  be  avoided,  or  their 
Impact  lessened,  by  prompt  remedial  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  authorized 
in  this  Act.  The  Congress  also  finds  that 
virtually  every  community  In  the  Nation  has 
a  backlog  of  needed  public  works  projects. 
and  that  an  acceleration  of  these  projects 
will  not  only  increase  employment  and  ex- 
penditures at  a  time  when  such  action  Is 
most  urgently  required,  but  will  also  meet 
longstanding  public  needs.  Improve  com- 
munity services,  and  enhance  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  the  purjx)se  of  this  Act  to  provide 
standby  authority  which  will  e?*able  the 
President  to  take  quick  and  effective  action 
to  stimulate  the  economy  by  Inaugurating 
a  program  of  needed  public  works  when  un- 
employment indicators  and  other  economic 
data  clearly  reveal  that  extraordinary  action 
is  needed  to  assure  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives stated  above,  and  to  provide  the 
President  In  such  period  with  authority  ( 1 ) 
to  immediately  Increase  expenditures  for 
direct  Federal  programs  of  public  works 
previously    authorized    by    law,    and    (2)     to 


furnish  an  incentive  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  to  accelerate  their  public 
works  program.3  through  the  initiation  of 
projects  which  can  be  begun  promptly  and 
completed  over  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time.  It  is  the  ftirther  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Congress  that  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make 
advance  plans  for  public  works  projects  that 
will  enable  them  to  act  promptly  when  the 
President  Initiates  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  assist  and  encourage  the  States  and 
local  governmental  bodies,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  exlstlni^  law,  to  make  advance  plans 
for  public  works  projects 

In  addition,  the  Congress  finds  that  (A) 
certain  communities  and  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and  have 
failed  to  share  fully  in  the  economic  gains 
of  the  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1960- 
1961  and  (Bi  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  necessary,  both  to  provide  immediate 
useful  work  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed in  these  communities  and  t-o  help 
these  communities,  through  improvement  of 
their  facilities,  to  become  better  places  In 
which  to  live  and  work.  It  is  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  an 
immediate  program  of  asslsU^nce  for  capital 
improvements  m  those  areas 

ST.^NDBT    PUBLIC    WORKS    ACCELER.\TION 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  3  The  President  is  authorized  after 
June  30,  1963,  to  proclaim  a  public  works 
acceleration  period  and  exercise  during  such 
period  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Act.  Such  public  works  acceleration  period 
may  be   proclaimed — 

(1)  within  sixty  days  after  the  datf  when 
data  compiled  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reveal  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  adjusted  for  seasonal  vari- 
ations and  stated  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
a  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  has  risen 
by  10  percentage  point  over  a  period  of  nine 
months  or  less,  but  not  less  than  three 
months: 

( 2 1  If  on  such  date,  according  to  such  data, 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  amounts  to 
at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  total  number  In 
the  civilian  labor  force,  with  adjustments 
for  seasonal   variations;    and 

(3)  after  the  President  has  determined 
that  existing  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment indicators  and  other  available  economic 
data  clearly  reveal  that  extraordinary  action 
Is  needed  to  assure  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

Such  public  works  acceleration  period  shall 
begin  on  the  day  specified  In  the  Presidents 
proclamation  hereunder  and  shall  terminate 
whenever  the  President  finds  and  declares 
that  the  need  for  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  no  longer  exists.  Such  public  works 
acceleration  period  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  automatically  terminate  twenty- 
seven  months  after  Initiated  unless  termi- 
nated earlier  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  No  funds  provided  under  section 
10  shall  be  obligated  after  termination  of 
such  public  works  acceleration  period. 

ACCELERATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  authority  other- 
wise available  to  him,  the  President,  during 
the  existence  of  the  public  works  acceleration 
period,  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  direct 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  accelerate  existing 
Federal  public  works  projects  and  programs 
or  to  initiate  new  projects  and  programs 
already  authorized  by  law  Any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  use  for  such  projects 
and  programs  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act.  In  amounts  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  President. 


ACCELERATION     OF     EXISTING    FEDERAL    GRANT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  5  During  the  existence  of  the  public 
works  acceleration  period,  the  President  may 
direct  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  to  make  grants,  upon  ap- 
plication and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  finance  the 
initiation  or  acceleration  of  public  works 
projects  and  programs  for  which  Federal 
grants  are  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Congress:  Provided.  That  no  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  any 
limitation  In  other  laws  with  respect  to  the 
apix>rtlonment  of  funds,  the  time  In  which 
grants  may  be  made,  or  the  aggregate  dollar 
amounts  of  grants  for  any  prescribed  pur- 
pose, project,  or  protrram:  And  proiidcd 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  llmlUi- 
tlon  In  other  laws  requiring  a  grant  to  be 
less  thnn  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  under- 
t<Tklng  or  completing  a  project  or  program. 
In  the  case  of  any  project  or  priTjrram  of  a 
State  or  local  public  body  which  qualifies 
under  stJindards  established  by  the  President 
to  apply  uniformly  to  :il!  similar  areas,  grants 
may  be  made  to  sur\\  State  or  local  public 
body  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
which  bring  the  total  of  Federal  grants  avail- 
able for  such  project  or  program  up  to  bO 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  undertaking  or 
completing  such  project  or  program  For  the 
purpo.°e  of  this  section  the  term  grant" 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  loan  under  part 
H  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Any  department  or  agency  may  use  for 
projects  and  procrams  authorized  under  this 
section  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act,  In  amounts  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  President. 

GRANTS    FOR     PUBLIC     WORKS     PROJECTS     NOT 
ELIGIBLE    UNDER    EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

Sec  6  (ai  During  the  existence  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  period,  tlie  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  or  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  he  may  de.^lgnate.  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  make  grants 
to  States,  municipalities,  and  local  public 
bodies  to  finance  the  Initiation  or  accelera- 
tion of  public  Works  projects  and  programs 
which  are  not  eligible  for  grants  under  other 
Acts  of  Congress. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  use  for  grants 
authorized  under  this  section  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act. 
in  amounts  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  President 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  undertaking 
and  completing  the  project  or  program  for 
which   the  grant  is  made. 

FEDERAL    LOANS 

Sec  7  lai  During  the  existence  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  period,  the  Housint; 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  or  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Gfivcrnment 
as  he  may  designate,  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  purchase  the 
securities  and  obligations  of,  or  make  loans 
to.  States,  municipalities,  local  public  bodies, 
and  any  private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  association  representing  any  re- 
development area,  as  defined  in  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  which  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
projects  and  programs  for  which  grant,s  have 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  5  and 
6  of  this  Act 

(b)  All  securities  and  obligations  pur- 
chased and  all  loans  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so 
secured  as  reasonably  to  assure  retirement 
or  repayment,  and  stich  loans  may  be  made 
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either  directly  or  in  cooperrtlon  with  banks 
or  other  financial  Instltutlors  through  agree- 
ments U)  iiartlcipate  or  by  the  purcha.se  of 
participations  or  otherwise. 

(c)  No  securities  or  obligations  r.hall  be 
purrh.xsed  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  in- 
cluding renewals  or  extenslo  is  thereof  which 
have  maturity  dates  in  exceis  of  forty  years 

(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  section  shall  bear  In- crest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administ -ator  wh.lch  shall 
be  net  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to 
the  rate  of  Interest  required  to  be  paid  on 
funds  obtained  for  the  ptirj  oses  of  this  sec- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  as  provided  unde-  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  use  for  loans 
authorized  under  this  section  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  sectlcn  10  of  this  Act, 
in  amounts  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  President :  Provided,  That  funds  ob- 
tained by  the  Administrator  fur  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  bear  1  iterest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretarj  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2'i  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (2)  the 
average  annual  Interest  rati-  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  D  ilted  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  pub  Ic  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  pre  reding  fiscal  year 
and  adjusted  to  the  neares'  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum. 

IMMEDIATE    AID  TO   AREAS   OF  .SUBSTANTIAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Sec  8  (a)  In  arena  currently  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemi  loyment  In  each 
of  at  least  nine  of  the  twelve  Immediately 
preceding  months,  and  in  areas  currently 
designated  as  "redevelopment  areas"  pursu- 
ant to  the  Area  Redevelopn  eiit  Act.  projects 
or  programs  otherwise  a  iihorlzed  to  be 
assisted  under  sections  4  5  6  and  7  of  this 
Act  may  be  assisted  thereunder,  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  In  those  sections 
and  section  3  requiring  the  proclamation  and 
existence  of  the  public  works  acceleration 
period.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  section  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  the  sum  of 
$7,'^i0, 000,000  which  may  be  allocated  by  the 
President  among  sections  4,  5.  6,  and  7  of  this 
Act,  except  that  at  least  10  j-)er  centum  of 
any  amount  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  usi'd  for  such  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
In  redevelopment  areas  designated  as  such 
under  the  jirovislons  of  section  5ib)  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  which  will  as- 
sure that  adequate  consideration  is  given 
to  the  relative  needs  of  the  areas  eligible  for 
a.ssistance.  In  prescribing  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures,  the  President  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors:  (1) 
t.'ie  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemployment  In 
eligible  areas  and  the  duration  of  such  un- 
enii)loyment,  and  (2(  the  income  levels  of 
families  and  the  extent  of  underemployment 
in  eligible  areas. 

( c  t  In  the  cn.se  of  tliose  projects  or  pro- 
grams ol  States  or  local  public  bodies  which 
qualify  under  standards  establlsned  by  the 
President  njiplylng  uniformly  to  all  similar 
areas,  if  the  President  determines  that  an 
area  suffering  unusual  economic  distress  (be- 
c;  lue  of  a  sustained  extremely  severe  rate  of 
uiiemploj-menl  or  an  extremely  low  level  of 
i.\n^l!y  Income  and  severe  underemployment) 
does  not  have  economic  and  financial  capac- 
1  y  tj  assume  all  of  the  additional  finauclal 
obligations  required,  a  grant  otherwise  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  sections  5  and  6  for  a 
project  f)r  progriun  In  such  area  may  be  made 
to  a  State  or  local  public  body  without  re- 


gard to  any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  such  grant  to  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  program,  but  the 
recipient  of  the  grant  shall  be  required  to 
bear  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  It  is  able 
to  and  In  any  event  ;it  least  10  per  centum 
thereof. 

EF.SrSKTIONS     AND    LIMrrATIONS 

Src  9.  The  .Tuthorlty  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions and  limitations: 

fa)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  project  or  program  un- 
less the  project  or  segment  of  work,  to  be 
assisted  under  this  Act — 

(1)  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time; 

(2)  will  meet  an  es.sentlal  public  need; 

(3)  If  Initiated  hereunder,  can  be  com- 
pleted within  eighteen  months  after  initia- 
tion, but  not  later  than  the  termination  of 
the  public  works  acceleration  period,  or  in 
the  ca.se  of  projects  under  section  8.  not  later 
than  twenty-seven  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(41  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment:   and 

(5)  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  plans  for  the  Jvirlsdlc- 
tioiis  affected,  wherever  such  plans  exist. 

(b)  In  the  choice  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams, preference  shall  be  given  to  areas 
within  States  in  which  unemployment  is 
above  the  national  average  or  In  which  fam- 
ily income  is  below  the  national  average,  but 
assistance  shall  not  be  limited  to  such  areas, 
and  not  more  than  12 '2  P^r  centiom  of  the 
aggregate  funds  provided  for  projects  and 
programs  pursuant  to  sections  4.  5.  6.  and  7  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  within  any 
one  State 

(c)  Each  department  or  agency  adminis- 
tering financial  assistance  authorlz-ed  by  this 
Act  shall  adopt  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  will  assure  that  no  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  made  available  to  any  State, 
municipality,  local  public  body,  or  non- 
profit organization  unless  such  project  or 
procram  for  which  the  assistance  is  granted 
produces  a  net  increase  In  the  expenditures 
of  the  State,  municipality,  local  public  body, 
or  nonjircifit  organization  for  public  works 
projects  approximately  equal  to  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  to  the  project  or 
program. 

(d)  Not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  sec- 
tion 10  m,ay  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6  The  same  limitation  shall 
be  .npplicable  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
aiipropriated  in  section  8. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  after  June  30. 
1963,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  the 
sum  of  $750,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions, other  than  section  8,  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  provisions  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
used  with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
in  redevelopment  areas  designated  as  such 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5ib)  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

ADVANCES    FOR    iPUBLIC    WORKS    PLANNING 

Sec  11.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
(A  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in  sub- 
section (e)  "July  1,  1961;"  and  the  remainder 
of  the  sulxscction,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tl.ereof,  "July  1,  1961;  and  such  additional 
sums  which  may  be  made  available  from 
year  to  year  thereafter." 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  12  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  and  programs  assisted  under  section 
6  of  this  Act  shall  be  p>aid  wages  at  rates  not 
less   than   those  j^revaillng   on   similar  con- 


strtiction  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  D.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5),  and  every  such  employee 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate 
of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  any  workweek 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may 
be  No  .'uch  project  or  program  shall  be 
approved  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
assurance  that  these  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
provision,  the  auHiority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  FR  3176:  64  Stat  1267;  5  US  C. 
133z^l5).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat  948,  as 
amended,   40  USC.  276c  t. 

DELEGATION    CiF    POWERS 

Sfc  13  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  he  shall  specify.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority 
to  perform  any  such  functions,  including,  If 
he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively 
to  redelepate  any  of  such  functions.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
President  to  delegate  the  power  to  proclaim 
or  termiiiate  the  public  works  acceleration 
period. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sfc    14    As  used   in   this  Act — 

( :i  I  Tlie  term  -State'  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "local  public  body"  Includes 
public  corporate  bodies  or  political  subdivi- 
sions; public  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
of  die  or  more  States,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, or  other  political  subdivisions  of  States: 
Indian  tribes,  and  boards  or  commissions 
established  under  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
finance  specific  ptiblic  works  projects. 

(c)  The  term  "public  works"  includes  the 
construction,  repair,  and  improvement  of 
public  streets,  sidewalks,  highways  parkways, 
bridges,  parking  lots,  airports,  and  other 
public  transf>ortation  fsclUtles;  public  parks 
and  other  public  recreational  facilities; 
prisons,  training  schools  and  youth  correc- 
tional facilities:  public  and  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation  and  health  centers,  and 
other  public  health  fafilities;  public  refuse 
and  garbage  disposal  facilities,  water,  sewage. 
.<ianltary  facilities,  and  other  public  utility 
facilities;  civil  defense  facilities;  public  po- 
lice and  fire  protection  facilities;  public  edu- 
cational facilities,  libruiies,  museums,  offices, 
laboratories,  employee  housing,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  public  land,  water, 
timber,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  con- 
serv.Ttlon  facilities  and  measures. 

Id  I  Tlie  term  "proJ«»ct"  includes  a  sep- 
arable, usable  feature  of  a  larger  project  or 
de\eIopment. 

(e)  Tlie  term  "segment  of  work"  means  a 
part  of  a  program  on  which  the  work  per- 
formed can  be  sei^arately  identified  by  loca- 
tion and  will  provide  usable  benefits  or 
services. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  ■which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to   table   was  agreed   to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
wisli  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  everyone  who  participated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.    I  wish  especially  to  pay 
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tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ill,  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearings,  during  the  de- 
liberations on  the  bill,  and  in  the  voting 
on  the  bill  today.  He  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  deliberations,  as  he  has 
also  done  in  setting  the  splendid  record 
of  our  committee  through  the  years. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  whose  con- 
tribution was  so  valuable  and  so  effective 
in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
in  its  passage  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11038)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  theron, 
and  that  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Jensen,  and  Mr.  Taber  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  2132  An  act  to  approve  the  revised  June 
1957  reclasslflcatlon  of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw 
division  of  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana, 
and  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  Port  Shaw  Irriga- 
tion District; 

KS..  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Burnice  Joyner;   and 

S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  third  division, 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project.  Wyo- 
ming. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Report  on  Certain  Construction  at  US. 
Air  Force  Plant  No.  74.  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  construction  of  additional  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  storage  dewars  at 
U.S.  Air  Force  Plant  No.  74,  West  Palm  Beach, 


Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Mutual-Aid 
Plan  roR  Fire  Protection  by  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Certain  Ad- 
jacent CoMMUNrriEs 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a 
mutual-aid  plan  for  fire  protection  by  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  certain  ad- 
jacent communities  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Review  of  Procurement  "F  BW-1 
Terrier  Missiles  by  Department  of  thf. 
Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  the  pro- 
curement of  BW-1  Terrier  missiles  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  (with  an  accom- 
panying report )  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

Report  on  Review  of  Repair  Parts  Supply 
FOR  Ordnance  Tank-Automotive  Vehicles 
of  the  8th  US    Army.  Korea 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  repair 
parts  supply  for  Ordnance  tank-automotive 
vehicles  of  the  8th  US  Army.  Korea  iwlth 
an  accompanying  report  i  ;  Ui  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Maintenance  and 
Supply  Sltport  of  Army  Equipment 
Furnished  Under  Military  .\s.sistance 
Program  for  Taiwan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  the 
maintenance  and  supply  support  of  army 
equipment  furnished  under  the  millt^ary  as- 
sistance program  for  Taiwan  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Section  249  of  Immi(;ration 

AND    NaTIO.NALITY    ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  249  of  the  Immi^'ration  and 
Nationality  Act  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Definition    of    Term    "Child"   for    Certain 

Purposes  Under  Civil  Service  Retirement 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  define  the  term 
"child"  for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Funds  for  Completion  of  Inter-American 
Highway 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
adequate  funds  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  i:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  before 
the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING      PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 
A  resolution   adopted   by  a  convention   of 
Democrats  of  DeWitt  County,  Tex  ,  in  oppo- 


sition to  any  plan  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
National  Guard:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners' Court  of  DeWitt  County,  Tex  .  pro- 
testing against  the  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners" Court  of  Bexar  County,  Tex  .  favor- 
ing an  investigation  and  hearing  on  the 
removal  and  transfer  of  the  Air  Radar  Traffic 
Control  Center  from  San  Antonio  to  Houston, 
Tex.;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons.  Chicago. 
Ill  ,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of 
House  bill  4222.  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  aged  under  the  social  security  system, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Counri! 
of  the  City  of  Norwalk.  Calif.,  protesting 
against  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  Fedcr.il 
income  tax  on  income  derived  from  public 
bonds;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Department  of  Oregon  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  Auxiliary  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  of  Portland.  Oreg  ,  signed  by 
Isabell  M  Beals,  president,  and  Jeanette  R 
Greco,  secretary,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  2250,  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Relief  Corp.'^,  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

\  resolution  adopted  at  a  convention  of 
Democrats  of  DeWitt  County.  Tex.  com- 
mending the  President.  Vice  President.  .Sen- 
ator Yarborough.  and  Representative  Young 
In  their  efrort.s  In  causing  America  to  move 
forward;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  commiltec 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  MANSPIELX)  (for  Mr  Fu-lbright). 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  amendments 

S.  2996.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes   ( Rept    No    1535). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  wiTe  .submitted: 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Frank  Hammett  Myers,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

John  J  Malloy,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Judge  of  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

Thomas  D  Qulnn.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
himbia,  to  be  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Jo.seph  C  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a.s,S(x?late  Judge  of  the  munici- 
pal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  do- 
mestic relations  branch: 

John  L.  Newbold.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment   Land  Agency: 

John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency;   and 

Edwin  T,  Holland,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitiil  TYansportation  Agency 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

John  H  Fagan,  of  the  graduating  class 
of  1962.  US.  Military  Academy,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant: 
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Thomas  S.  Althouse,  and  sundry  other 
midshipmen  (Naval  Academy)  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy; 

Ronald  L.  Daley  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy: 

Raymond  L  Belanger,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  from  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation [jrogram,  to  be  permanent  ensigns 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy; 

Walter  M  Carl,  and  Robert  M  Jones,  grad- 
uiies  from  Navy  enlisted  scientific  educa- 
tion program,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)    in  the   line   of  the  Navy; 

Fr.uiklm  M  Barber,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in 
the  Denial  Corps  of  the  Navy; 

Alfred  R  Berg^trom,  Jr  ,  and  sundry 
other  officers  of  the  Marine  C'irps,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant: and 

J.imes  M  .^cklln  III,  and  sundry  other 
cadet*,  graduating  class  of  1962,  US  Mili- 
tary Academy,  "for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  lime, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  SMATTfERS 

S.3351.  A  bill  conferring  Juri!-dictK;n  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  John  J  Bailey  of  Orlando.  Fla  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 

S  3352  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1935,  in  order  to  provide  that  payment 
of  Federal  taxes  withheld  from  wages  of 
employees  be  secured  by  perff)rmance  bonds 
required  by  such  act;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance 

By  Mr  SMATHER.s 

S  3353    A   bill   to    authorize    the   Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  enroll  Carl  Henrik  Brodln  in 
the   Naval   Reserve   Officers'   Training    Corps; 
t'v  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr  KEFAL'VER 

S  3354  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  National 
Police  Gazette  Corp  :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT 

S.  3355.  A  bill  to  pre\  enl  tlie  u.se  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs  or 
other  {performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (  by  request )  ; 

S.  3356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  Government  improve- 
ments under  concession  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request!  : 

S  3357.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3552  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  proceeds  from  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  uncirculated  coins  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
expenses  of  manufacture  and  distribution 
were  paid;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request )  : 

S  3358.  A  bill  to  permit  investment  of 
funds  of  Insurance  companies  organiaied 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  and 


S  3359.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
certain  public  space  under  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tenth  Street,  Southwest,  for  public 
parking;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    I  for   himself   and 
Mr   Saltonstall ) : 

S.J  Res  192  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  WORK 
MEASURING  DEVICES  IN  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  stopwatches  and 
other  work  measurement  programs  in 
the  postal  service.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  a  statement,  prepared  by  me, 
relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3355)  to  prevent  the  use 
of  stopwatches,  work  measurement  pro- 
grams or  other  performance  standards 
operations  as  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service,  introduced  by  Mr,  Scott. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Scott 

The  Post  Office  Department  within  recent 
years  has  instituted  a  series  of  orders  that 
have  caused  the  initiation  into  the  Postal 
Service  of  several  work  measurement  pro- 
grams. 

In  January  1960,  for  example,  there  was 
installed  a  distribution  guides  system,  or 
so-called  guidelines,  for  counting  the  work 
of  di.'=tributlon  clerks.  As  operated  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  this  system  too  often 
has  appeared  to  the  employees  to  have  the 
charact-eristics  of  a  speed-up  system  sug- 
gestive of  the  days  of  sweatshops. 

While  the  Post  Office  Department  assured 
employees  that  this  system  would  not  harm 
them  in  any  way.  there  are  too  many  cases 
where  employees  have  been  penalized  for 
falling  to  reach  a  specified  standard.  Testi- 
mony before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  revealed,  for 
instance,  that  during  the  Christmas  rush 
last  December  In  Brixiklyn  a  total  of  14  dis- 
tribution clerks  were  denied  overtime  be- 
cau!-e  they  had  allegedly  not  met  the  mini- 
mum standards  Among  the  14  there  was 
one  man  who  had  been  seriously  injured  on 
duty,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  fully  recovered 
irom  his  Injuries  Among  the  others  were 
older  employees  who  were  unable  to  meet  the 
standards 

TTiere  is  also  complaint  that  the  system, 
among  other  things,  has  increased  the 
amount  of  nightwork.  and  is  sacrificing 
accuracy  for  speed. 

Although  the  distribution  guides  system 
has  been  revised,  it  still  calls  for  the  appli- 
cation or  guidelines  for  1  week  out  of  4, 
Clerks,  as  a  result,  are  sometimes  under  con- 
siderable tension  which  tends  to  create  dif- 
ficult morale  problems  The  system  clearly 
has  cau,":ed  dissension  and  poor  manage- 
ment-employee relations  Postal  clerks  are 
convinced  that  such  statistical  techniques 
for   setting   production   standards   are   based 


on  false  assumptions  and.  partly  because 
they  fall  to  take  Into  account  the  human 
element,  are  neither  accurate  nor  valid 

There  is  no  question  that  this  measure- 
ment system  is  hurting  the  morale  and 
dignity  of  post  office  employees.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
pu.'tal  service 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
lb  to  completely  eliminate  the  guidelines  sys- 
tem By  passage  of  the  bill  the  Congress 
can  evidence  Its  trtist  in  thousands  of  fine, 
cooperatve.  aependable.  and  loyal  employees 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  who.  in  turn 
CEUi  be  expected  to  respond  to  the  necessity 
that  they  continue  to  cooperate  in  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  postal  system 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  FRENCH  CREEK  BASIN,  PA.  (S. 
DOC    NO    95' 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr,  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my.  transmitting  a  report  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1962.  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  the 
French  Creek  Basin,  Pa.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  May  12.  1950.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 


STRENGTHENING  OF  COMPETITIVE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM— EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE 
ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  iS.  3345)  to  strengthen 
the  competitive  enterprise  system  by  as- 
sisting qualified  small -business  concerns 
to  obtain  leases  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial property,  where  stringent  credit 
requirements  tend  to  exclude  such  con- 
cerns, by  authorizing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  guarantee,  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  others,  the  payment 
of  rentals  under  such  leases,  introduced 
on  May  24,  1962,  lie  on  the  table  up  to 
and  including  June  15,  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  28,  1962.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion : 

S,  2132  An  act  to  approve  the  revised  June 
1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw 
division  of  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana, 
and  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the  re- 
payment contract  with  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation 
District:  and 

S.J.  Res.  151  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Division. 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project,  Wyo- 
ming 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY : 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery  at  the  Devry  Institute  dinner  at 
Chicago,  III.,  on  May  24,  1962,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  urgency  of  expansion  in  American 
technical  education  and  finding  the  answer 
to  dropouts. 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him 
for  delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations 
on  May  26,  1962.  reviewing  the  global  food 
picture 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on  the 
weekend  of  May  26-27,  1962,  urging  new 
effort  to  brighten  small  business  outlook. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
BREWSTER  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  I  made  observations  in 
the  Senate  concerning  the  untimely 
passing  of  former  U.S.  Senator  Owen 
Brewster  on  Christmas  Day,  1961.  At 
that  time  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  several  tributes  paid  to 
him. 

As  we  approach  Memorial  Day,  I 
wish  again  to  place  in  the  Record  four 
newspaper  historical  tributes  to  him — 
tributes  that  have  been  personally  se- 
lected by  his  widow  and  son.  They  are 
first,  'Tributes  to  Brewster  Are  World- 
wide" in  the  April  5,  1962,  issue  of  the 
Eastern  Gazette  of  Dexter,  Maine;  sec- 
ond, "Dexter  Adds  Share  to  Brewster 
Tributes"  in  the  May  10,  1962,  Issue  of 
the  Eastern  Gazette  of  Dexter,  Maine; 
third,  "Death  of  Brewster  Ends  an  Era." 
by  May  Craig,  in  the  December  26,  1961, 
issue  of  the  Waterville  (Maine)  Morn- 
ing Sentinel;  fourth.  "Brewster  Stood  xor 
Republicanism,"  an  editorial  in  the  De- 
cember 27,  1961,  issue  of  the  Portland 
(Maine  1  Press  Herald;  and  fifth,  "Me- 
morial Service  for  the  Honorable  Owen 
Brewster"  in  Bowdoin  College  chapel. 
January  3,  1962.  with  address  by  Presi- 
dent James  S.  Coles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tributes  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Eastern    Gazette,    Apr.    5.    1062] 
Tributes    to     Brewster     Are     Worldwide — 

Messages  to  Family  Rscall  Little-Known 

Incidents   in   Career 

Nearly  a  thousand  heartfelt  tributes  to  the 
late  U.S.  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  have 
poured  into  his  home  on  Zion's  Hill,  Dexter, 
during  the  period  since  his  death  on  Christ- 
mas day.  These  messages  have  come  from 
the  great  and  the  humble.  They  are  still 
arriving.  They  include  letters  from  three 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

These  messages  have  come  from  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  ana  from  many 
foreign  countries  as  well.  Including  Nation- 
alist China,  Italy.  Spain,  the  Philippines. 
France,  and  many  others. 

Mrs  Dorothy  Brewster,  the  Senator's 
widow,  and  Charles  F.  Brewster,  his  son,  who 
are  coexecutors  of  Ben&Ux  Brewster's  estate, 
have  released  extracts  from  some  of  these 
messages  for  publication. 

One  of  Senator  Brewster's  greatest  politi- 
cal assets  was  his  flair  for  dramatic  timing. 


He  demonstrated  this  even  In  the  timing  of 
his  birth  and  death.  He  was  born  on  Wiish- 
ington's  birthday,  1888.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  greatest  snowstorms  ever  recorded  In 
the  United  States  which  is  still  knowia  as  tlie 
"Blizzard  of  1888." 

He  died  on  Christmas  Day.  1961,  when  the 
world  was  beset  by  the  political  blizzards  of 
the  cold  war.  Senator  Brew.'^ter's  last  mes- 
sage to  the  world  is  contained  in  a  New 
Year's  greeting  card  which  he  composed  Just 
before  his  death  but  never  dispatched  to  his 
legions  of  friends  who  had  sent  him  Christ- 
mas cards : 

"Dorothy  and  Owen  Brewster  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  thought  of  them  at  this  time. 
It  has  added  much  to  the  happiness  of  their 
holiday  season.  They  wish  for  you  and  all 
mankind  in  this  new  year  of  1962  and  for 
m;uiy  years  to  come,  health  and  happiness 
and  tlie  peace  of  God  th.it  passetii  all  un- 
derstanding." In  effect,  he  wrote  his  own 
benediction. 

pre.sident  hoover 

Senator  Brewster  served  as  Governor  of 
Maine  during  the  period  1925-29  when  Presi- 
dent Hoover  was  Secretarv  of  CMmmercc  in 
the  Coolidge  administration.  During  the 
time  just  before  V.\e  1028  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  President  Cookiige  had 
not  made  up  liis  mind  whether  he  would 
run  for  reelection  and  :.I1  of  the  other  Re- 
publican candidates  had  to  keep  under 
wraps 

The  Republican  Party  was  being  handi- 
capped. The  time  was  getting  so  short  be- 
fore the  national  convention  that  Mr. 
Hoover  asked  his  good  friend  Governor 
Brewster  to  m.ike  a  personal  call  on  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  try  to  get  him  to  make 
a  definite  statement   of   Intentions. 

Governor  Brewster  proved  equal  to  this 
delicate  political  task.  The  nex*  day  af'er 
the  Governors  call  at  the  White  House. 
President  Coolidge  Issued  one  of  the  most 
famous  six-word  statements  In  U.S.  po- 
litical history;    'T  do  not  choose   to  run." 

Candidat€-for-Presic!ent  Hoover  selected 
Governor  Brewster  to  present  his  candidates 
Idea  on  how  to  fight  a  depression  to  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference  during  the 
summer  of  1928.  Governor  Brewster  cam- 
paigned vigorously  in  the  .South  and  helpod 
carry  four  States  from  the  solid  South  for 
the  Republican  Party  in  1928.  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Civil   War. 

President  Hoover  and  Senator  Brew.ster 
remained  close  personal  and  political  friends 
down  through  the  years.  President  Hoover, 
now  a  venerable  elder  statesman  of  87  years. 
wrote  Mrs.  Brewster  from  his  Waldorf  As- 
toria Tower  home  in  New  York  City:  "I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  Senator's  passing. 
He  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  mine 
and  I  know  his  useful  life  to  his  community 
and  to  his  country  will  be  a  consolation  to 
you." 

PRESIDENT     TRUMAN 

Although  a  Ufelong  Republican.  Senator 
Brewster  had  a  capacity  to  form  intimate 
friendships  with  members  of  both  political 
parties.  As  senior  Republican  on  the  Tru- 
man War  Investigating  Committee  during 
World  War  II.  he  occupied  the  seat  next  to 
Senator  Harry  Truman,  the  chairman.  They 
had  adjoining  offices  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  they  became  close  friends. 

Senator  Truman  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee were  guests  in  the  Brewster  home  on 
Zion's  Hill,  Dexter.  When  Senator  Truman 
became  President  and  the  Republicans  took 
over  control  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Brewster 
became  chairman  of  the  Truman  committee 

Mrs.  Bess  Truman  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brew- 
ster were  active  members  together  of  the 
Senate  Red  Cross  Ladles  Club,  the  Congres- 
sional Club,  and  the  74th  Congress  Club 

Mrs.  Charles  Brewster  and  Margaret  Tru- 
man were  closely  associated  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Eteughters  Club.  When 
Perle  Mesta  gave  one  of  her  grandest  com- 


ing out  parties  In  1946,  In  honor  of  Margaret 
Truman,  Charles  Brewster,  the  Senator's  son, 
then  on  duty  as  a  major  in  Washington  after 
the  war.  was  one  of  the  dance  partners  <jf 
Marg;u:et  TYuman 

From  Independence,  Mo  ,  where  he  was 
spending  Christmas,  President  Truman  wrote 
Charles  Brewster  In  part;  'T  was  sorry  as 
I  could  be  to  hear  of  your  father's  death. 
He  was  my  friend  and  I  thought  the  world 
and  all  of  him.  " 

CHIANG    KAI-SHFK 

Senator  Brewster  always  trea.-sured  his 
friendship  with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  down  through  the  years,  particularly 
his  personal  visits  with  the  generalissimo 
during  World  War  11  at  Chungk'.ng  and 
later  at  Formosa.  Nationalist  China  had 
no  stronger  nor  more  loyal  supporter  thin 
Senator  Brewster,  both  while  he  wns  In  the 
US  Senate  and  nfterws'.rd  H"  revered  the 
generalissimo  as  "the  George  Washington  of 
China." 

Mrs.  Owen  Brewster  also  had  a  close  kin- 
ship with  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  because 
they  are  both  Wellesley  graduates  Mrs 
Brewster's  granddaughter,  Betsey,  is  a  soph- 
omore at  Wellesley  m:ijnring  in  political 
science, 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  an  exrellc;;t 
punter  In  D  cHib  r  l:':?!,  when  tlie 
Brewsters  visited  the  Chiang  Kai-sheks  at 
th"ir  home  on  Formo.ia  Madame  stated 
that  she  had  never  given  away  a  painting 
before  but  would  like  to  make  her  first  gift 
to  the  Brewsters.  This  typical  Chinese  land- 
scape w:itercolor,  with  Madame's  name 
painted  In  Chinese  characters,  now  occupies 
a  prominent  place  on  the  wall  of  the  oflicrs 
which  Senator  Brewster  has  maintained  for 
30  5'ears  in  his  home  on  Zion's  HIU 

Since  Senator  Brewster's  death.  Mrs. 
B.-e\vster  has  received  a  letter  frotn  Gener.i:- 
Isslmo  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
stated;  "We  shall  always  remember  your 
husband  for  his  sterling  qualities,  his  high 
principles,  and  his  integrity.  He  was  one  of 
the  f?w  who  understood  the  real  menace  cf 
communism,  and  even  as  early  as  1951, 
spared  no  effort  in  hi.-^  attempts  to  m.^ko 
the  evil   known  to  his  compatriots. 

"We  hope  that  when  things  arc  a  little 
more  settled,  you  wiU  come  and  see  us 
again      A  warm  welcome  awaits  you." 

GF.N      DOUGLAS    MAC  AHTHI  R 

When  Gen  Douglas  Mac.^rthur  wa.*!  In 
W.tshingtoin  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U  .S 
Army  in  the  thirties,  he  developed  a  warm 
friendship  with  then  Congressman  Brewster. 

In  May  1942.  Senator  Brew.'-ter's  son 
Charles,  then  an  Army  lieutenant,  carried 
by  air  a  letter  from  Mary  MacArthur  In 
Washington  and  made  personal  delivery  to 
General  Mac.^rthur  in  his  Melouurne.  .Aus- 
tralia, headquarters 

The  trip  by  air  to  Au.stralia'wa.s  a  danger- 
ous one  as  the  two  planes  ahead  were  Inst 
and  Lieutenant  Brewster's  plane  h«d  to  fly 
through  the  middle  of  the  Coral  Sea  Naval 
battle  the  high-water  mark  of  the  J.ipan'^se 
advance  southward,  finally  landing  at  Nou- 
mea. New  Caledonia. 

Lieutenant  Brewster  served  for  6  months 
as  a  member  of  General  MacArthur's  head- 
qtiarters  staff,  and  received  the  Asiatic-Pa- 
cific Battle  Star  and  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  for  the  Papuan  Campaign. 

Charles  Brewster  received  on  January  4, 
1962,  the  fcjllnwlng  letter  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur;  "The  death  of  your  distinguished 
father  was  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us  I  knew 
htm  for  many  years  and  held  him  in  highest 
esteem  and  regard  Tlie  Republican  Party 
lost  a  great  leader  in  his  death.  I  recall  so 
pleasantly  my  contacts  with  you  in  Australia 
in   1942." 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWEa 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  Charles  Brewster  re- 
turned tu  Washington,  DC,  as  a  captain  to 
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help  plan  and  participate  in  the  Invasion  of 
North  Africa. 

In  Washington  he  had  an  Interview  with 
Mrs  Mamie  Elsenhower  at  her  home.  She 
gave  him  a  personal  letter  for  delivery  to 
General  Elsenhower  after  the  two  officers  had 
both  landed  In  North  Africa,  General  Elsen- 
hower coming  from  England  and  Captain 
Brewster  from  the  United  States 

General  Eisenhower  first  met  Senator 
Brewster  at  a  dinner  party  at  his  Algiers 
headquarters,  which  the  general  gave  In  Sep- 
tember 1943,  for  the  five  U.S.  Senators  on 
their  round-the-world  inspection  trip  of  mil- 
itary Installations,  the  first  and  only  such 
trip  during  the  war. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia; 
Senator  Happy  Chandler,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Senator  James  Mead,  of  New  York,  were  the 
other  members  of  this  group  Navy  Lt 
John  Lodge,  later  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  Captain  Brewster,  were  assigned  as  spe- 
cial aids  to  the  Senate  committee,  during 
their  2  weeks'  stay  in  north  Africa 

Captain  Brewster  served  for  2-2  years  un- 
der General  Eisenhowers  command  In  the 
north  African.  Italian,  French,  and  German 
campaigns,  winning  four  battle  stars. 

WHITE    HOUSE    RECEPTION 

When  the  war  Wiis  over.  Major  Brewster 
had  a  reunion  with  General  Elsenhower  at 
the  first  White  House  reception  given  by 
President  Truman.  Major  Brewster  substl- 
tvited  for  his  father  in  escorting  his  mother 
and  was  the  only  officer  present  below  the 
gnide  of  lieutenant  general  or  Its  equivalent 

The  guests  used  a  different  White  House 
exit  from  the  one  they  came  in  This  was 
noted  by  General  Ei.scnhowcr  and  as  the  re- 
ception broke  up.  General  Eisetihower  said 
"Major  Brewster.  I'm  lost  Tills  Isn't  the  way 
we  came  In  Will  you  please  sh')w  me  the 
way  out  of  here"  So.  Major  Brewster  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  serving  as  recon- 
naissance officer  in  escorting  General  Eisen- 
hower who  had  lost  'lis  way  In  the  laby- 
rinthlan  corridors  of  the  White  House,  which 
he  was  later  to  occupy  for  8  years 

President  Elsenhower  wrote  Charles  Brew- 
ster a  warm  personal  letter  in  Jantiary  1962. 
from  his  \ac;ition  retreat  in  Palm  Desert. 
Calif  President  Ei.'.eTihi>wer  .said  he  had  read 
of  Senator  Brew^ter■s  deatl  in  the  Califor- 
nia papers  and  added  '  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept for  yourself  and  cf)r.vey  to  your  mother. 
the  deep  sympathy  of  Mrs  ELsenhower  and 
myself  " 

\  ICE    PRE>^IDENT  NtXON 

In  1950,  Senator  Brewster  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  senatoria  camjjaign  com- 
mittee He  was  Instrument'il  in  persuading 
to  ruii  and  in  helping  to  elect  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  young  Conirressnian  from  California 
named   Richard   Nixon,   then   only   37 

-Senator  Brewster  becan  e  an  intimate 
friend  of  Senator  and  late-  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  was  resfxinsible  for  many  of 
Nixon's  visits  to  Maine 

Richard  Nixon  wrote  Mrs  Brewster  a  con- 
dolence letter  on  January  2  from  hts  Los 
Angeles  law  office  In  which  he  stated:  "Mrs 
Nixon  and  I  were  creatly  sj  ddened  to  learn 
of  Owen's  passing,  and  we  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  our  deejiest  symjiathy 
to  you  and  your  son  lif  will  be  great- 
ly missed  and  long  remembered  by  those 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  ^f  knowing  him. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  lor  his  unfailing 
friendship  and  wi.Ee  counsel  during  the  years 
I  was  In  Washington  " 

JUSTICE  HAROLD  BI'RTON 

Senator  Brewster  ent.ered  Bowdoin  in  Sepj- 
tember  1905,  with  the  class  of  1909.  His  col- 
lege roommate  was  Harcild  Hitz  Burton,  of 
Newton,  Mass..  and  the  caieers  of  the  two 
men   have  presented  extraoidinary  parallels. 

They  both  graduated  fro'n  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege summa  cum  laude  afte-  election  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.     &nh  went  on  to  Harvard  Law 


School  where  Brewster  became  an  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  coeditor  Robert  A,  Taft.  later 
Senator  Taft.  which  continued  until  Taft's 
death  In  1952 

Young  Burton  went  to  Ohio  to  practice 
law  while  Brewster  joined  the  Portland  office 
of  Scott  Wilson,  who  was  later  chief  justice 
of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court. 

Burton  and  Brewster  early  displayed  a 
keen  Interest  in  government  and  public  af- 
fairs. Both  were  elected  many  times  to  pub- 
lic office  in  their  resF>ective  States  Finally, 
by  the  strangest  of  coincidences,  these  for- 
mer roommates  were  reunited  when  both 
men  were  sworn  in  as  first-term  US  Sena- 
tors, from  Ohio  and  Maine,  on  the  same 
day  in  January  1941.  They  sat  side  by  side 
In  the  Senate  for  5  years,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  sharing  the  Nation's  problems 
of  the  day  Senator  Burton  also  served  on 
the  Truman  committee  with  Senator  Brew- 
ster and  was  appointed  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court  in  1945  by  President  Truman. 

BURTON    A.ND    BREWSTER    SONS 

A&  a  sequel  to  their  father's  careers. 
Ciiarles  F  Brewster,  the  Senator's  son,  was 
in  the  same  class  at  Bowdoin  College  with 
Justice  Burton's  son,  William  Charles  and 
William  were  roommates  at  Appleton  Hall 
and  the  Deke  House,  sharing  the  same  room.":, 
their  fathers  had  before  them 

Like  their  lathers,  young  Burton  and 
young  Brewster  were  both  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  both  graduated  summa  cum 
luude,  both  were  1937  commencement 
speakers,  and  both  went  on  to  graduate  from 
Harvard  Law  School.  William  Burton  mar- 
ried a  Bangor  girl,  Nancy  Connor,  and  is 
now  a  jiractK  :ng  attorney  in  Cleveland,  Oliio, 
while  Charles  Brewster  married  a  Dexter  girl, 
Mildred  Whltmore,  and  is  an  attorney  In 
Bangor,  where  he  has  shared  offices  with 
his  father  for  15  years. 

Justice  Burton  WTOte  Mrs  Brewster  from 
his  Supreme  Court  office  in  Washington. 
DC  :  "FYom  the  time  that  we  were  room- 
mat£«  in  college  until  Owen's  passing  away, 
we  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  each 
Other,  and  I  always  felt  safe  in  supporting 
Owen's  position  on  any  question  of  integ- 
rity and  genuineness  of  his  devotion  to  the 
lnterest.6  of  the  country  His  career  was 
colorful  and  throughout  his  long  public  life 
he  rendered  great  service  to  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  I  fee!  his  loss  like  t'lat 
of  a  brother  but  I  shall  continue  to  gain  in- 
spiration from  my  past  association  with 
him."  concluded  Justice  Burton 

millinocket  air  service 

Senator  Brewster's  greatest  sat  islaction 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  came  from 
the  successful  legal  battle  which  he  and  his 
son.  Charles,  fought  on  behalf  of  the  town 
of  Millinocket,  against  Northeast  .MrUnes 

Together,  the  two  attorneys  drafted  100 
pRges  of  exhibit^;,  conducted  a  2-day  hearing 
In  Washtntrton,  In  April,  1961.  with  350  pages 
of  testimony,  and  wrote  ICO  pages  of  briefs 
Finally.  3  months  before  the  Senator's  death. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hearing  exam- 
iner rendered  a  20-page  WTitten  decision  in 
favor  of  Millinocket.  which  ordered  North- 
east Airlines  to  resume  scheduled  airline 
service  to  the  Millinocket  airport. 

During  the  course  of  this  battle.  Senator 
Brewster  served  as  a  member  of  Governor 
Reeds  Air  Policy  Committee,  and  testified  in 
Washlneton  at  the  Northeast-Florida  renewal 
hearing.  The  Senator  also  had  a  dramatic 
lace-to-face  encounter  with  Northeast  Pres- 
ident James  Austin  at  a  Maine  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  at  the  Banpor  House  in 
one  of  his  la.^^t  jiu'oiic  apjiearances 

Senator  Brewster  was  chairman  of  the  U..S. 
Senate  Air  Policy  Committee,  and  took  an 
active  Interest  all  his  life  in  ev.'rything  con- 
nected with  aviation 

Senator  Brewster  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rcl.i- 


tions  Committee  He  made  eight  tripe 
abroad  to  attend  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  held  each  fail  iii 
a  different  country 

SPANISH    AMBASSADOR 

-Senator  Brewster  became  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leaders  of  foreign  countries 
Mrs  Brewster  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Mariano  De-Yturralde.  the  present  Am- 
bassador from  Spain  to  the  United  States: 
'It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  sadne'-s  that 
we  learned  of  your  dear  husband's  death  We 
-Spaniards  will  never  forget  and  shall  always 
apj.reciate  his  cor.tir.tilng  efforts  in  promot- 
U\g  V  .  d  relation-s  between  your  country  and 
m.r.e  I  e:<teiid  to  you  and  your  family  on 
bthalf  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  my- 
self our  deep  sympathy  in  your  great  loss" 

The  present  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Senor  Lequerica.  an  old 
friend  of  Senator  Brewster's,  sent  a  similar 
ine.-sagc  from  Bilbao,  Spain,  where  he  was 
visiting  his  family  for  Christmas 

The  news  of  Senat(3r  Brewster's  death  on 
Ciiribimas  Dav  was  flashed  around  the  world 
.lUd  printed  in  liewspapers  of  every  important 
v.orld   capital. 

ROME.    ITALY,    obituary 

Mrs  Constantlne  Brown,  wife  of  the  Waaii- 
ineton  newspaper  colurTuiist.  wrote  Mrs 
Brewster  from  Rome,  Italy,  that  she  had 
read  the  obituary  story  in  the  Rome  Daily 
American 

Mrs.  Brown  added  this  tribute  In  her  let- 
ter "I  am  forced  to  look  back  a  few  years  to 
the  Old  Senate  \vhen  Owen  was  among  that 
wonderful  crew  of  figluine  men— ^I  should 
say  militant  patriots  And  one  of  the  'ight- 
ingesi  and  most  devoted  to  our  Nation  was 
Owen  And  even  outside  the  Senate  he  was 
still  i)it<:hing  with  all  he  had  He  is  not 
i>nly  1  iie  Nation's  loss  but  a  great  loss  t^.  his 
many  frlend.s  " 

In  the  week  following  Senator  Brewsters 
death  public  statements  of  tribute  were  pub- 
lished in  the  press  L.y  every  prominent 
political  leader  in  the  State  of  Maine,  includ- 
ing Governor  Reed  and  the  entire  conpTcs- 
si')nal  delegation,  .so  the'e  is  no  need  repeat- 
ing here  the  similar  messages  which  e.ich  of 
th.cse  Maine  leaders  sent  to  the  Brew.ster 
family  in  Dexter. 

SPJ  -iKER     JOHN     MCORMACK 

Representative  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Repre.sentatives.  took  time  uut  from  his 
many  duties  m  the  week  before  Congress 
opened  in  January  to  send  a  two-page  hand- 
written letter  to  Mrs  Brewster  to  pay  iesp>ect 
"to  your  beloved  and  dif  tinguished  husband 
whose  friendship  I  valued  very  much' 

A  host  of  other  national  political  htrures 
of  both  parties  who  were  friends  of  Senator 
Brewster  have  sent  messages  of  tribute  to 
De\ter 

These  include  former  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  Joseph  Martin,  of  Ma.'sa- 
chusetts  v.ho  was  many  tlme«  a  visitor 
at  the  Brewster  home  in  Dexter:  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  present  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate;  Wil  iam  E  Miller  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee; 
fornier  chairman  of  the  Democr.itlc  National 
Committee  James  Farley,  of  New  York  who 
sent  his  son  to  school  al  Wassookeag  School 
Summer  Camp  in  Dexter  a-s  n  result  of  Sen- 
ator Brewster's  recommendation;  S<uiatGr 
Ernest  Gruening  from  Alaska,  who  in  the 
1920s  was  editor  of  the  old  Portland  (Maine) 
E\ening  News;  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  of 
Te:  lussee.  and  many  other  leaders  in  the 
Congress  where  Senator  Brewster  served  for 
18  years. 

In  addition  to  the  miiiy  State,  nati^'iial. 
and  international  leaders  who  sent  messages 
there  were  hundreds  of  heartwarming  trib- 
utes from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  average  citizen 

About  half  of  these  were  letters  from  ad- 
mirer?   .'uid   fiup]JOrters   cf   Senator   Brewster. 
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The  other  half  were  from  persons  who  want- 
ed to  tell  of  some  specific  ln»tance  In  which 
Senator  Brewster  had  helpjed  them  over  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  of  his  oflBce  at  some 
time  during  his  half  century  of  public 
service. 

Many  mothers  wrote  of  the  <ieep  gratitude 
In  their  hearts  for  the  assistance  which  Sen- 
ator Brewster  had  given  to  correct  some  mili- 
tary personnel  Injustice  dviring  World  War  n 
or  to  put  a  mother  in  touch  with  a  son 
oversea  whom  she  had  not  heard  from  for 
many  months. 

Many  ofQcers  in  the  armed  services  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  the  great  help 
which  Senator  Brews*.er  had  been  in  securing 
their  appointments  to  West  Point  or  An- 
napolis. These  letters  came  literally  from  all 
over  the  world  wherever  these  officers  are  now 
stationed. 

During  the  period  since  Senator  Brewster's 
death,  most  of  the  organizations  to  which  he 
belonged  have  adopted  resolutions  of  respect 
in  memory  of  Senator  Brewster.  These  in- 
clude the  Dexter  Grange,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Katahdin 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  many 
others. 

BOWDOIK    SERVICE 

The  first  Bowdoln  College  chapel  In  1962 
was  entirely  devoted  to  a  memorial  service 
for  Senator  Brewster  with  an  address  by 
President  James  S.  Coles,  of  Bowdoin.  He 
quoted  a  statement  made  by  President  Sills 
when  the  latter  awarded  Senator  Brewster 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  In 
1942  and  referred  to  him  as  "for  the  past 
25  years  the  stormy  petrel  of  Maine  politics 
•  •  •  like  that  famous  denizen  of  our  coast 
ready  for  each  succeeding  storm  •  •  •  one  of 
less  than  a  hundred  men  in  our  whole  na- 
tional history  who  has  served  as  Governor, 
Congressman,  Senator." 

Senator  Brewster  had  been  an  Overseer  of 
Bowdoln  since  1941.  At  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  Overseers,  a  resolution  of  tribute 
was  passed  which  has  recently  been  received 
by  Mrs.  Brewster. 

After  tracing  the  biographical  details  of 
Senator  Brewster's  career,  the  Bowdoin  Over- 
seers concluded  as  follows;  "His  loyalty  to 
Bowdoin  was  undeviating.  He  was  a  valuable 
and  re?pected  Overseer,  always  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  the  college  and  confident 
of  Its  future."' 

"Brewster  made  friends  and  enemies 
lavishly."  the  resolution  continued.  "Where 
he  saw  what  he  thought  was  wrongdoing  or 
skullduggery  he  dealt  with  it  mercilessly  and 
fearlessly.  His  analytical  powers  were  ex- 
traordinary and  when  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
plough  It  always  went  to  the  end  of  the 
furrow.  In  or  out  of  public  ofBce  he  was  a 
tireless  worker,  an  Inflexible  Republican,  a 
devoted  lover  and  servant  of  his  native  State. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  generation  In  Maine  and  he  left 
a  memorable  record  of  service  to  his 
country." 

This  eloquent  tribute  by  the  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege Board  of  Overseers  might  well  serve 
as  Senator  Brewster's  epitaph. 


[Prom  the  Eastern  Gazette,  May  10,  1962] 
Dexter   Adds    Share    to   Brewster   TRiBtrrEs 

"A  prophet  Is  not  without  honor  save  In 
his  own  country."  This  statement  did  not 
apply  to  Senator  Brewster.  He  was  a  beloved 
figure  In  his  hometown  of  Dexter  where  he 
lived  for  all  his  73  years. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  In 
1952.  he  devoted  much  of  his  energy  and 
executive  ability  to  building  up  his  home- 
town His  goal  was  to  have  Dexter  as  a 
model  town. 

He  helped  form  the  Dexter  Development 
Association  and  was  its  first  president.  He 
was  still  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  leading  organizer  of  Dexter's  memo- 


rable 150th  anniversary  celebration.  He  was 
chairman  of  many  of  Dexter  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations. 

When  the  various  Dexter  Woolen  Mills  ran 
into  hard  times  in  the  middle  SO's,  he  spear- 
headed an  effort  to  find  a  new  Industry  for 
Dexter.  In  1957,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
Harold  Alfond,  cf  Waterville,  a  prominent 
Maine  shoe  mantafacturer,  to  locate  a  new 
shoe  factory  in  Dexter.  Mr  Alfond  has  said 
many  times  that  he  would  never  have  lo- 
cated in  Dexter  If  It  had  not  been  for  Senator 
Brewster's  salesmanship,  prestige,  enthu- 
siajsm,  and  hard  work. 

DEXTER    SHOE    F.\CTOBY 

Senator  Brewster  organized  a  group  of  lo- 
cal businessmen  who  obtained  title  to  the 
Old  Brick  Mill  property  where  the  Dexter 
Shoe  Co.  has  twice  expanded  into  newly  con- 
structed buildings,  the  latest  of  which  Sena- 
tor Brewster  lived  to  see  completed  only  this 
past  fall.  This  shoe  factory  now  employs 
nearly  500  f>ersons  and  Is  one  of  Dexter's 
chief  industries. 

Senator  Brewster  also  devoted  his  talents 
to  promoting  the  many  Dexter  civic  organi- 
zations of  which  he  was  a  member  After 
25  years  of  membership  In  the  Bangor- 
Brewer  Lions  Club,  he  was  Instrumental  in 
founding  the  E>9xter  L'ons  Club,  which  was 
activated  only  3  months  before  the  Senator's 
death.  He  was  a  perennial  chiilrman  of  the 
Dexter  Boy  Scout  drives 

Perhaps  the  most  heartwarming  tribute 
which  was  paid  fjenator  Biewster  the  day  of 
his  funeral  services  was  spoken  by  a  promi- 
nent Dexter  businessman  who  said  simply: 
"Everybody  in  Dexter  wxs  Senator  Brewster  s 
friend." 


[From  the  Waterville  Morning  Sentinel,  Jan. 

3,    I9G2! 

De.ath   of  Brewster   Ends  an    Era 

(By  May   Craig) 

Washington.— Death    of    former    Senator 

Brewster,  of  Maine,  somehow  seem-:  the  end 

of  an  era  though  he  had  left  the  Washington 

scene  in   1952  when  defeated  by  Republican 

Fred  Payne  for  the  Senate,  Payne  In  his  turn 

being    defeated    In    1958    by    Democratic    Ed 

MUSKIE. 

Brewster  had  long  political  history  behind 
him,  as  Governor.  Member  of  the  US  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate.  He  was 
a  consummate  politician,  one  of  the  most 
alert  minds,  one  of  the  most  able  men,  this 
long-time  correspondent  for  the  Gannett 
papers  has  known  In  Washington.  Most  of 
the  troubles  he  got  Into  were  due  to  this 
restless,  ambitious  nature,  often  he  got  the 
blame  when  others  Involved  were  equally 
responsible. 

His  devotion  to  the  Christian  Science  doc- 
trine (he  was  president  of  the  church  for  a 
time)  collided  with  his  political  ambitions 
often,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  colorful, 
controversial  figures  ever  on  the  Washington 
platform. 

As  a  Christian  Scientist  he  was  a  teetotal- 
ler and  practiced  that  tenet  in  a  Washington 
awash  with  liquor  both  during  prohibition 
and  since.  He  u.sed  to  serve  sparkling  white 
grape  Juice  at  the  handsome  dinners  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Brewster  used  to  give,  to  the 
surprise  and  horror  of  those  who  did  not 
know  what  was  in  the  champagne  glasses  In 
which  the  grajje  Juice  was  served,  including 
his  colleague  the  late  Representative  Frank 
Fellows  of  the  then  Fourth  District  of 
Maine. 

Senator  Brewster,  whose  name  was  Ralph 
Owen,  was  often  criticized  for  dropping  the 
first  name  and  calling  himself  Owen,  but  this 
is  a  frequent  and  valid  choice — the  ordinary 
names  are  so  common  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  among  the  public  figures,  and 
the  distinctive  name  "Owen  Brewster"  was 
much  better.     Maine-born  Senator  Bridges, 


of  New  Hampshire,  did  that,  too,  drop- 
ping his  first  name  and  using  the  middle 
name  of  Styles.  The  Senator  told  me  once 
that  he  had  always  wanted  to  use  the  name 
Owen,  which  Is  the  name  of  the  prominent 
family  of  hl«  mother,  but  that  Mrs,  Brew- 
ster was  sensitive  after  the  death  of  their 
son,  Owen,  climbing  a  Maine  mountain,  and 
so  the  Senator  delayed  dropping  Ralph  for 
Owen  for  longer  than  he  wanted  to. 

The  BrewEters  lived  next  door  to  the  then 
Senator  Truman  In  modest  apartments  in 
the  Mayflower  and  they  became  close  friends. 
Brewster  served  on  the  Truman  committee 
on  World  War  II  and  became  Its  chairman 
Truir.an  always  valued  the  Brewster  friend- 
ship after  he  became  Vice  President  and 
Preslder.t.  though  they  were  of  different  po- 
litical faiths— Uith  were  politicians  and  they 
understood  each  other. 

BrewFtt^r  came  to  Congress  as  a  public 
power  man,  because  of  the  Infant  Quoddy 
tidal  power  project  and  because  the  private 
power  p>eopIe  were  tied  up  to  the  other  side 
After  he  got  here  Roosevelt  began  the  Quod- 
dy project  with  relief  money:  dropped  It 
when  Congress  refused  to  authorize.  Brew- 
ster had  a  quarrel  with  the  administration 
about  the  utilities  holding  companies  restric- 
tion legislation  and  always  thought  Quocidy 
hastened  to  the  end  of  that  phase  because  he 
opposed  the  law.  while  the  administration 
felt  he  h.id  betrayed  their  side 

He  did  an  excellent  Job  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  was  one  of 
two  Republicans  to  hold  the  President,  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  and  Washington  offirlals  m<.ire 
to  blame  for  that  tragedy  than  the  admiral 
and  general  at  Pearl  There  have  been  sev- 
eral investigations  of  Pearl,  but  we  have  not 
yet  g't  at  the  truth  and  may  never  Brewster 
found  that  often  when  he  wanted  papers 
from  the  Government  files  for  this  comniit- 
tee.  they  were  missing. 

He  got  Into  a  fight  with  colorful  Howard 
Hughes  in  the  investigation  of  war  cfintracts. 
especially  the  enormous  plywotxl  flying  boat 
Hughes  built,  partly  with  hi.-,  own  money 
Quite  unnecessarily,  as  so  often  he  did, 
Brewster  brought  in  Hughes  predilect.un  for 
fair  Uidles.  at  this  hearing,  and  had  to  with- 
draw a  story  of  the  hostess  on  the  Hughes 
private  plane — though  chuckling  rep^:)rters 
thought  it  probably  true. 

Brewster  was  quite  an  orator  and  re- 
porters like  fact  that  he  could  always  be 
heard,  while  some  Senators  whisper  on  the 
floor  to  listening  pre.'^.s  gallery. 

Brewster  was  the  first  to  organize  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  for  regular 
meetings  and  conducted  them  with  order, 
aided  by  his  administrative  assistant  Roy 
Haines  who  was  a  Joy  to  reporters  for  his 
exactitude  and   availability. 

Brewster  Wits  the  first  Senator  to  get  his 
woman  secretary  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
For  a  long  time  women  assistants  were  not 
allowed;  we  saw  the  idiotic  stene  of  com- 
petent women  sitting  outside  the  door  while 
a  Senator  would  be  conducting  business  on 
the  floor,  with  pages  bringing  back  ai  d 
forth  papers  and  notes  to  guide  the  Senator 
Brewster  laid  the  ground  carefully  for  the 
change  and  one  day  by  arrangement,  he  sent 
for  Frances  Dustln,  his  secretary,  to  bring 
him  some  papers,  and  so  history  was  made 
smoothly. 

Brewster  was  a  devoted  Republican  al- 
ways and  served  his  party  in  various  capac- 
ities, always  at  their  disposal  as  a  cam- 
paigner. He  got  In  trouble  by  gettlntj 
campaign  contributions  sometimes,  notably 
one  for  Nixon  In  1950,  but  as  usual  was 
blamed  only  when  it  got  out.  He  came  to 
Washington  advocating  the  Townsend  plan 
for  pensions  for  the  aged,  but  was  against  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deallsm  as  collectivism,  es- 
pecially he  opposed  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  which  is  coming  up  for  renewal 
at  coming  session. 
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[Prom   the   Portland    (Maln>)    Press  Herald, 
Dec  27,  1961] 

Brewster    Stc)Od    for    Rfptbucanism,     and 
Battled    Hard    fc;r   H:s   BELitrs 

Owen  Brewster,  whose  death  CKCurred  in 
Boston  on  Christmas  Day,  w;^  one  of  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  New  Engl. aid  Republicans 
who  worked  unswervingly  1  i  Congress — and 
out  of  it,  for  that  matter— in  the  interests 
of  right-wing  conservatisn  ,  U.S.  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  also  Maine-born,  whose  earlier 
demise  Las  touched  off  a  pr  litlcal  furore  in 
New  Hampshire,  was  another  such. 

For  more  than  35  years  the  Dexter  native 
occupied  elective  or  appoint  ve  public  jxwts. 
going  through  the  chairs  in  fhe  Maine  Legis- 
lature to  serve  two  terms  in  -he  Blair.e  Man- 
.slon.  The  next  Jump  was  h  irder,  but  three 
fleleats  failed  Ui  dim  Brews  ers  determina- 
tion to  win  a  Congress  seat  Success  came 
ill  1934.  when  the  New  Dialers  elsewhere 
were  strengthening  their  grip  on  Congress. 
and  for  the  next  18  years  Owen  Brewster  was 
a   Stale,  national,  and  worlc    figure. 

His  first  coi\spicuous  notice  came  when 
he  was  associated  with  Senator  Harry  Tru- 
man on  the  committee  prob  ng  the  national 
war  effort.  As  a  member  o:  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Investigating  group,  he  filed  a  dissent 
that  struck  hard  at  Preddent  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Just  before  he  V7us  defeated  for 
rennminatlon  in  1952  by  Gov.  Frederick 
Payne.  Brewster  sat  with  tlu  committee  in- 
quiring into  Truman  s  dismis.sal  of  Gen. 
Douglas    MacArthur. 

But  the  Maine  man  workrd  fully  as  hard 
f<ir  the  Republican  cause  and  business  in- 
terests supporting  It,  and  In  his  zeal  came 
under  frequent  Investigation  himself  He 
might  have  asked  for  no  be  ter  compliment 
than  that  everyone  knew  what  Owen  Brew- 
ster stood  for.  and  what  he  believed  in  he 
backed    with   his   whole  heart. 


[Prom    the    officihl    records   of    Bowdoln 
College  I 
Bowdoin  CoLiTHK  Chapf!      Vkm'R!«i   .Smvicr 
FOR   THE    Honorab:  r    Owe:<    Brewster,    of 
the    Class    of     1909,     With     Addrfj^s    bv 
Pkesiuent  James  S   Colf.s.  January  3,  1962 

Tlie  service  was  opened  with  the  85th 
Psalm,  read  responsively. 

In  the  fall  of  1905  a  17-year -old  yu.ith  from 
Dexter.  Maine  R.'lph  Owen  Brewster,  entered 
Bowdoln  College.  He  was  lestined  to  be- 
come distinguished,  as  were  several  of  his 
classmates,  fome  r.f  whom  ire  here  in  the 
chapel  today. 

He  soon  Joined  Delta  Kappa  Epslluu 
Fraternity,  and  became  an  act!'. e  student 
citizen.  The  Bugle  said  of  him  look  out 
for  him,  he'll  either  stick  you  with  a  sub- 
.•^crip'lon  or  an  argument.  H^  says  he's  going 
to  make  that  debating  team  next  year,  and 
be  President  of  the  United  States  in  1912  or 
kivjw  the  reason  why." 

He  did  make  that  debaUng  team,  and 
while  he  never  became  Pesldent  of  the 
United  States,  he  might  we:i  have  done  so, 
for  in  his  later  career  he  w;is  to  be  twice  a 
Governor  of  Maine  and  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  college  he  managed  the  debating 
council  and  the  track  team  i.nd  was  in  many 
other  activities  including  t  ie  then  famous 
Mandolin  Club.  His  roomm;  te  for  hi;  4  years 
at  Bowdoin  uas  Harold  Hitx  3urton,  who  was 
later  to  become  a  U  S  Sen  iter  from  Ohio, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Both  Owi-n  Brewster  and  Hai  i.)ld  Burton  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  both 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  su  nma  cum  laude 
Both  went  on  to  the  Harvird  Law  School, 
although  Owen  Brewster  was  delayed  1  year 
while  he  earned  some  of  the  necessary  money 
f's  principal  of  the  high  sc  lool  in  Castme. 
Despite  having  to  wait  on  tables  in  law  fachooi 
to  help  meet  his  expenses,  he  distinguished 
himself  In  his  studies  sufflcientlv  to  become 


a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review.  At  Harvard  he  also 
met  and  worked  with  Robert  A  Taft,  later 
another  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio 

Owen  Brewster  returned  to  Maine  Imme- 
diately upon  graduation  from  Harvard  Law 
School  In  1913  and  tcx)k  up  the  practice  of 
law  In  Portland,  In  1915,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Portland  School  Commit- 
tee, upon  which  he  served  until  1923.  In 
1917  he  was  elected  to  the  Maine  House  of 
Representatives,  but  resigned  for  World  War 
I  service  as  a  captain  and  regimental  adju- 
tain  in  the  Maine  National  Guard;  In  1918 
he  resigned  this  captaincy  to  enlist  as  an 
Army  private  In  the  Federal  service.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  legislature  In  1921  and  in 
l'J23  was  elected  to  the  State  senate.  In 
1925  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Maine,  at 
the  age  of  37.  and  was  reelected  in  1927 
While  Governor,  he  was  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  national  Governors 
Conference. 

Upon  completing  his  second  term  as  Gov- 
ernor, he  returned  to  his  native  Dexter  and 
there  again  undertook  the  practice  of  law. 
Continuing  his  Interest  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment service,  in  1935  he  was  elected  a 
Men.ber  of  Congress  from  the  Third  District 
of  Maine  and  served  as  a  Congressman  for 
Maine  until  1941.  In  1941,  he  became  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  he  served 
until  1953. 

He  was  a  Republican  In  our  Congress  when 
Rentiblicans  were  m  a  distinct  minority,  to 
put  It  mildly.  His  congressional  opponents 
cuiied  him  a  Republican  "needier."  He  uu- 
dersLaudably  was  opposed  to  President 
Roosevelt,  but  supported  him  fully  at  the 
(•utbreak  of  World  War  II.  saying,  "Up  In 
Maine  we  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
.■^ea  and  when  the  ship  gets  out  of  sight  of 
land,  we  recognize  that  the  captain  is  boss. 
■■  *  •  I  did  not  vote  for  the  captain  but  •  •  • 
if  I  am  compelled  to  a  choice  between  Roose- 
vjlt  and  Hitler.  I  choose  Roosevelt.  " 

Senati;)r  Brewster  was  an  active  alumnus 
<  i  B<.iwdoin  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
alumiu  council  In  Its  early  years,  and 
ser\cd  as  secretary  of  the  alumni  council 
40  ye.trs  fiKo.  He  was  elected  an  overseer 
ul  the  college  in  1941  and  has  contributed 
in  service  faithfully  as  a  member  of  that 
board.  In  recent  years  lie  has  also  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

As  a  sequel  to  Senator  Brewster's  own  col- 
lege career.  Charles  Fo.ss  Brewster,  his  son. 
graduated  sunuiia  cum  laude.  went  on  to 
Hai  va:d  Law  Sclioo;,  atid  then  served  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  II.  Charles  Brewster's 
rooini.iaic  m  collcrte  was  the  son  of  his 
fathers  rixjmmatc.  Harold  Burton.  Younc 
Brewster  and  young  Burton,  like  their 
fathers,  were  both  members  of  Delta  Kappa 
EJpsilon  and  were  both  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Like  young  Brewster,  young  Burton 
al*i5  went  on  to  Harvard  Law  School  and 
served  u.  the  Army  In  World  War  II. 

When  President  Sin."  awarded  Senator 
Brewster  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  1942  he  referred  to  l.im  as:  "for  the 
past  25  years  the  stormy  petrel  of  Milne 
politics  •  •  •  like  that  famous  denizen  of 
our  coast  ready  for  each  succeeding 
storm  •  •  •  one  of  less  than  a  hundred  men 
in  our  whole  national  history  who  has  served 
as    Governor,    Congressman,    Senator." 

Senator  Brewster  was  outspoken  and  was 
\ehcmcnt  br  th  as  a  propi:;nent  and  oppo- 
ner.t  He  was  a  man  of  charm  and  intel- 
ligence well  read  and  well  educated.  He 
Was  H  man  of  boundless  energy.  He  was  a 
ir.an  who  ga\e  generously  of  himself  in 
service  to  the  State  of  Maine,  to  the  United 
.suites,  and  to  his  college. 

The    service    was    closed    with    tlie    hymn. 
Abide   With   Me" 


Abide    with    me:    fast    falls    the    eventide; 

The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide: 
When  other  helpers  fall,  and  comforts  flee. 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

I   need  Tliy  presence   every  passing  hour; 
What  but  Tliy  grace  can  foil  the  Tempter's 
power? 
Who  like  Thv&elf  mv   etilde  and  stav   can 

be?  "  '    ' 

Through  cloud  and  sunshine.  O  abide  with 
me. 

I  fear  no  foe.  with  Tliee  at  hand  to  bless- 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  Is  death's  sting?     Where,  grave,  thy 

victory? 
I    triumph    still.    If   Thou   abide    with    me. 
Amen. 

THE    CLOSING    PRAYER 

Remember  Thy  servant.  O  Lord,  according 
to  the  favour  which  Thou  bearest  unto  Thy 
people,  and  grant  that,  increasing  in  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  Thee,  he  may  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  in  the  life  of  perfect 
scr\  ice,  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom      Amen, 


STATE  AUDITOR   JOHN  HOLMES 
DIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  State  of  Montana  ."suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  colorful  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  John  J.  Holmes. 
At  the  age  of  73,  John  Holmes  was  serv- 
ing his  13th  year  as  State  auditor. 

The  people  of  MonUina  came  to  know 
and  love  John  Holmes  for  his  Irish  wit 
and  distinguished  service  to  the  Treasure 
State.  Montana's  State  auditor  was  a 
hard-working  Democrat,  taut  he  main- 
tained the  respect  and  friendship  of 
many,  both  Democrat  and  Republican. 
Political  rallies  in  the  State  will  not  be 
the  same  without  John  Holmes'  disarm- 
inpr  pcnsonality  and  wealth  of  stories 
v.hich  were  often  the  highlight  of  these 
events. 

The  State  capitol  in  Helena  will  not 
be  the  same  without  John  Holmes.  Mrs. 
Mansfield  and  I  publicly  extend  our  sin- 
cere condolences  to  the  Holmes  family  at 
this  time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Helena     (Mont  )     Independent- 
Record.  May   13.   1962) 
Governor.   State   Officials   Pat   Tribute   to 
Holmes 

The  Gijvcrnor  and  other  officials  expressed 
sorrow  Saturday  i.ight  upon  learning  of  the 
d<:t'. h  of  the  much  admired  John  J.  Holmes. 
Stale  auditor. 

Gov.  Tim  Babcock  termed  It  "the  passing  of 
one  of  our  pioneer  st.atesmen." 

He  said.  'Certainly  many  of  the  friends  he 
liad  made  will  miss  seeing  him  in  the 
capitol." 

Babcock  tlien  related  how  he  had  been 
thinkir.g  or  the  dean  of  State  officials  Just 
a  few  minutes  before  he  learned  of  Holmes' 
death. 

'I  was  playing  rn  album  of  Irish  songs  on 
my  stereo  set  aJid  jotted  down  a  memo  to 
tive  the  album  to  him  on  Thursday  at  his 
birthday  party."  the  Governor  said 

"It  was  not  5  minutes  later  that  I  heard 
the  news.  I  feel  as  everyone  must  that  his 
years  of  service  Is  something  to  be  admired,  " 
Babcock  said. 
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Attorney  General  Forrest  Anderson  said: 
"John  Holmes  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  so  well  as  the  dean  of  the  Montana 
Democratic  Party,  a  true  American  with  an 
Irish  wit  and  Indeed  a  real  and  good  friend." 

SECRETARY    Or    STATE 

Secretary  of  State  Frank  Murray  issued  this 
statement: 

■'I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  my  old  and  dear  friend,  John  J.  Holmes. 
Johnny  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  heart 
of  all  Montana  and  her  citizens  will  always 
remember  his  faithful  and  long  performance 
as  an  outstanding  public  official.  The  loss 
of  his  warm  and  friendly  personality,  his 
Irish  brogue  and  his  keen  wit  will  be  partic- 
ularly felt  at  the  statehouse.  Mrs.  Holmes 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family  have 
my  slncerest  sympathy  " 

Jerry  J.  Lowney,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  Young  Democrats  paid 
tribute  in  his  statement:  'My  only  hope  for 
the  young  Democrats  of  today  is  that  we 
might  be  able  to  serve  the  State  of  Montana 
and  its  citizens  as  diligently  as  the  dean  of 
our  party,  John  J  Holmes," 


[From  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  May  15, 

19621 

A  Distinguished  Montanan 

State  Auditor  John  J.  Holmes,  who  died 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  73,  distinguished  him- 
self In  the  field  of  politics  as  a  campaigner 
who  made  the  most  of  a  pleasing  person- 
ality. His  Irish  wit  and  ready  smile  were 
disarming  to  any  opp>osition,  and  his  service 
of  nearly  30  years  as  auditor  was  evidence  of 
a   substantial   political   following. 

On  campaign  with  fellow  Democrats  be- 
fore election,  Mr.  Holmes  had  his  special 
role  in  party  rallies  that  remained  unchanged 
through  the  years.  His  part  was  not  that 
of  critic  shaking  a  fist  and  pounding  a  table, 
but  rather  of  story  teller.  In  this  he  im- 
parted a  light  touch  to  many  a  serious  meet- 
ing, drawing  from  a  repertoire  of  stories  that 
put  him  in  good  stead  also  when  he  called 
personally  up)on  voters. 

Mr  Holmes,  who  has  many  friends  in  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Party,  will 
be  missed  by  the  statehouse  family  in  Helena 
and  by  the  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  he 
developed  around  the  State  in  nearly  three 
decades   of   public   service. 


[Prom   the   Missoula    (Mont.i    Mlssoulian. 

May  15.  1962  | 

State  Loses  Able  Official 

In  the  death  of  Auditor  John  J.  Holmes, 
Montana  has  lost  one  of  its  most  picturesque 
State  officials. 

In  the  years  since  January  1933.  when  his 
long  reign  as  auditor  started,  he  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fixture  in  Montana's 
capitol 

His  Irish  brogue  and  colorful  stories  made 
him  a  popular  figure  on  the  campaign  trail 
when  he  came  up  for  reelection  every  4  years, 
but  his  public  standing  had  a  much  more 
durable  basts 

Those  who  dealt  with  him  as  auditor,  and 
as  ex  officio  commissioner  of  insurance,  came 
to  respect  and  admire  him  as  a  man  highly 
conversant  with  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office.  And  he  discharged  them 
with  dispatch  and  impartiality. 

Mr  Holmes  was  one  of  quite  a  number  of 
men  elected  to  office  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1932  Democratic  landslide.  That  year  he  de- 
feated a  veteran  Republican  auditor,  George 
P.  Porter,  in  the  second  closest  race  on  the 
State  ticket  For  some  years  prior  to  that 
balloting,  Gov.  John  E.  Erickson  was  a  lone 
Democrat  among  elected  State  officials  in 
Montana's  capitol.  But  most  Republicans 
were  "relieved"  In  1932.  and  the  elections  of 
1934  and  1936  made  the  sweep  complete. 
Their  strength  picked  up  after  that,  but  the 


degree  of  Republican  dominance  of  the 
1920's  has  never  since  prevailed. 

By  several  years,  John  Holmes  was  in  State 
office  longer  than  any  of  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats elected  In  1932.  Each  4  years  he  was 
reelected  without  much  difficulty.  His 
cro'wning  achievement  at  the  polls  came  2 
years  ago,  when  he  was  returned  for  an 
eighth  consecutive  term  with  an  absence  of 
either  Democratic  or  Republican  opposition. 

In  his  passing,  5  days  short  of  his  74th 
birthday,  we  hav(?  lost  a  popular  official  who 
served  with  devction  and  considerable  dis- 
tinction. 


[From    the    Great    Falls    (Mont)     Tribiuie. 
May  13,  1962  J 

Death   of    Montana's   Auditor   Holmes    Re- 
calls His  K.nack  for  Storytelling 

Helena.— "We  Irish  call  oiu  children  after 
saints.  Well,  Peggy  has  a  son  named  John 
Holmes  McDowell" 

John  Joseph  Holmes,  Montana's  gray- 
haired  State  auditor,  loved  to  tell  that  story 
of  a  daughter  now  In  New  'Vork 

Many  Montanans  will  remember  that  story 
as  being  prophetic  of  the  beloved  dean  of 
Montana  elected  officials  who  died  Saturday 
night,  5  days  short  of  his  74th  birthday 

A  self-styled  political  accident.  Holmes 
was  widely  known  for  his  storytelling — his 
stock  in  trade  during  political  campaigns 
or  whenever  called  upon  for  a  few  remarks 
Pew  would  deny  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
the  Blarney  stone  of  his  native  Ireland 

He  was  first  elected  State  auditor  in  1932. 
taking  office  the  next  year  Afterward  he 
always  referred  to  himself  as  "a  political 
accident — guess  I  rode  in  on  President 
Roosevelt's  coattails." 

The  John  J.  Holmes  story  started  May  17, 
1888.  at  Elphin  in  County  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, as  the  son  of  Irish  schoolteacher 
parents. 

He  took  his  fir.st  job  in  a  brewery  at  West- 
port.  Ireland,  as  a  bookkeeper      He  was  17 

Later  in  that  vear  of  1905  he  came  tn  New 
York. 

He  was  visiting;  relatives  at  Hoboken,  N  J, 
when  he  was  off.?red  his  first  Job.  throwing 
switches  in  the  yard  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad 

"The  damn,  long  and  weary,  they  called  it 
"For  3  nights  I  stood  out  in  the  yard, 
wearing  my  Donegal  tweeds  and  my  patent 
leather  shoes,"  Holmes  would  recall  "Tlien 
one  night  a  bookkeeper  failed  to  show  up" 
"Can  you  write''"  one  of  the  foremen 
asked  young  Holmes  And  he  went  to  work 
as  a  bookkeep>er. 

Two  years  later.  Holmes  and  two  com- 
panions started  west 

"Decided  we  wanted  to  see  the  country," 
he'd  say 

Holmes.    John    Hannon    and    Malachl    J. 

Roddy    got   as    far    as    St     Paul    that    winter 

"Then  we  were  contacted  by  W  J.  Strain  of 

the  Strain  Bros,  store  in  Great  Falls  and  the 

three    of    us    came    out    to    work    for    him" 

A  year  later.  Holmes  went  to  work  for  the 

old    Anaconda    Copper    Mining    Co     smelter 

and  soon  was  one  of  the  chief  statisticians 

"That  was  in  the  days  before  mechanical 

office   equipment."  Holmes   would   reminisce. 

"No    auditing    machines,    no    comptometers. 

♦    *    •   And  they  used  to  have  to  wait  in  New 

York  for  us  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  copper  a 

pound. 

He  married  Catherine  Gillespie  In  1909  at 
Great  Falls.  During  World  War  I  he  was 
overseas  and  upon  his  return  sold  insurance 
under  Sam  Goza,  a  Republican  with  whom 
he  later  was  known  to  disagree 

"But  I  have  a  whole  trunkful  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Goza  in  which  he  says  I'm  a  good 
guy,"   Holmes  would   recall    afterward. 

But  it  was  storytelling  he  loved  as  much 
as  anything  He  swore  he  was  "the  only 
man  who  ever  made  Senator  T  J  Walsh  of 
Montana  laugh," 


Holmes  would  tell  the  story  this  way: 

"When  Herbert  Hoover  was  President, 
Walsh  was  on  a  committee  for  farm  seed 
loans  Because  times  were  hard,  the  farm- 
ers weren't  paying  those  loans  So.  to  em- 
barrass the  administration,  collectors  were 
being  sent  out  to  try  to  get  the  farmers  to 
pay  up 

"To  go  back  a  little  bit,  when  I  decided 
m  1931  to  run  for  auditor.  I  asked  around 
for  advice  from  some  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  State.  'Learn  the  art  of  handshak- 
ing,' I   was   told,   so  I  started   out    to    learn, 

"Anyway,  during  the  campaign,  every  town 
we  hit.  there  wr.uld  be  Senator  Walsh  and 
Governor  (Elmer)  Erickson, 

"At  Ophelni.  I  was  quietly  going  on  my 
mission  of  shaking  hands,  when  I  saw  a 
farmer  across  the  street  When  he  saw  me, 
he  started  to  run.  I  did  too  I  caught 
him  12  miles  across  the  Canadian  line  when 
he  fell  down 

"  'Please,  sir,  won't  you  vote  for  John  J. 
Holmes  for  State  auditor?"  I  asked  him 
after  we'd  caught  our  breath,  'My  gosh' 
he  said.  'I  thought  you  were  one  of  those 
Government  men  trying  to  collect  seed 
loans. ■  " 

"I  told  that  story  to  the  Senator,  and  he 
laughed   ' 

But  in  Ireland  the  leprechauns  say  they 
saw  a  smile  on  St  Peter's  face  as  he  opened 
the  gates  to  welcome  John  Joseph  Holmes, 

The  last  of  the  stories  have  been  told 

I  From  the  Hamilton   (Mont)   Western  News. 

May  17.  1962  | 

Death  Ends  Holmes  Career 

Ml. re  than  29  years  in  the  State  capitol 
ended  Saturday  for  John  J,  Holmes,  the  re- 
nowned Irish  storyteller  whose  long  tenure 
as  State  auditor  made  him  the  .senior  elective 
official  in  the  State  government 

Since  he  first  swept  into  office  behind 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  in  1932,  Democrat 
Holmes  has  become  one  of  Montana's  best 
known  personalities  His  signature  has  ap- 
peared on  millions  of  State  warrants,  and 
what  better  way  is  there  to  make  friends 

Holmes  was  the  man  whom  the  Republi- 
cans could  never  come  close  to  defeating  for 
State  auditor,  nevertheless,  Hilmes  wa.s  un- 
successful In  attempts  to  unseat  Wesley 
DEwart,  the  Republican  who  represented 
eastern  Montana  In  Congress  during  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties 

John  Holmes  died  Saturday  only  4  days 
before  a  splendid  74th  birthday  party  which 
State  employees  had  planned  for  him 

As  State  auditor.  Holmes  was  also  ex- 
offlclo  State  Insurance  commissioner,  and 
many  students  of  government  maintain  that 
his  office  no  longer  has  any  reason  for  ex- 
istence except  to  regulate  Montana's  Insur- 
ance Industry.  Numerous  suggestions  for 
abolition  of  the  auditor's  office  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  ever  got  off  the 
ground.  Much  of  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
enthusla.'^m  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  pro- 
posals was  that  John  Holmes,  very  under- 
standably, opposed  them  and  few  politicians 
would  dare  raise  the  Irish  temper  of  this 
proven    votegetter 

We  are  unsure  of  the  procedure  for  choos- 
ing a  successor  to  Holmes,  but  it  seems 
logical  that  Governor  Babcock  will  appoint 
a  successor  to  serve  until  the  general  elec- 
tion In  November  This  will  mean  that  the 
Republicans  will  hold  one  more  office  In  the 
capitol,  at  least  temporarily 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  next 
legislature  to  take  steps  to  modernize  the 
structure  of  State  gnvprnment  and  to  re- 
move some  of  the  duplication  of  functions 
by  consolidating  the  auditor's  office  with  one 
of  the  other  branches  of  government. 

The  office  probably  should  continue  to 
exist  as  the  Insurance  department,  but  much 
of  its  fiscal  re.cponslbillties  are  being  dupli- 
cated by  other  State  agencies      The  Ixjard  of 


1962 

examiners,  the  St.'cte  cont 
director,  and  the  State  trc 
the  nudltor's  duties  *o  son 

Perhaps  Montana  could  1 
fln-iiu-ial    administration 
some  of  these  functions  we 

John  J  Holmes  will  be  rr 
p(3litic?il  scenes.  Even  J 
would  gladly  have  skinned 
respected  his  political  nbil 
him  as  an  individual. 

But    in.iw    that    Holmes 
the  scene,  Montana  shouk 
siderntion  to  taking  steps 
Into    the    modern    outline 
operation. 
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-oiler,  the  budget 
asurer  all  overlap 
le  extent, 
lave  more  efficient 
In  the  future  If 
re  consolidated, 
issed  on  the  State 
Republicans,  who 
him  at  the  }X)lls, 
Itics  and  admired 

h.is    p.is.sed    from 
give  serKJus  con- 
to  briiig  his  office 
of    governmental 


MEDICAL     CARE     TO]\     THE     AGED 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation — its  people  and  Uiis  ConKiess — 
are  confronted  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  a-ssurinc  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  .7  million  senior 
citizens. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  thLs  problem  is  now  being 
considered.  The  admin ^tration  has  at- 
tempted to  convey  the  impression  that 
there  is  only  one  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem— its  own  plan — which  we  have  come 
to  know  as  the  KinR-Ander.'^on  proposal. 
To  further  this  view  it  has  ridiculed  its 
opposition,  particularly  :-he  honored  and 
respected  medical  proft :;sion.  a  group  of 
specialists  which  the  administration's 
own  health  message  said  needed  Federal 
funds  to  help  expand  u\  numbers. 

Terms  such  as  "hoax,"  "fraud,"  social- 
ism," and  "dictatorship"  pollute  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject  and  compound  the 
difficulty  in  applymt;  r»  ason  and  judg- 
ment. 

In  _my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
last  week,  in  which  I  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration plan  for  the  compulsory 
social  security  approacn.  I  urged  that 
the  Nation  return  to  reason  and  ap- 
proach this  pioblem.  which  we  all  recoR- 
nize  exists,  with  careful  deliberation  and 
adherence  to  our  long-established 
principles.  In  this  respect  I  would  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Wichita  lasle  of  May  24, 
1962.  which  exprcs.ses  a  similar  view. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  hv  pnnKd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lei's  Quit  Iightinc,  and  York  0"r  a  Sound 

MfcDIC.'.EK     PRf'CRAM 

The  battle  between  the  Kernedy  adminis- 
tration and  organized  mtdicine  has  gotten 
completely  out  of  bound  ,  The  only  hoi)e 
now  IS  that,  with  the  wildest  Matenienis. 
Charges,  and  apjjealh  out  tf  the  way,  respon- 
sible leaders  of  both  hides  can  work  together 
for  a  reasonable  incciirnl  -are  plan  for  aged 
persons 

We've  had  enough  of  the  circus  atmosphere 
like  the  rally  in  New  Yori:  with  busloads  of 
elderly  folks  hnuitd  to  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den to  ch;uu  fur  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
I  ii()Utih  of  Fcder.il  ofiioial.'  plumping  for  the 
bill  without  regard  to  the  facts — contending 
that  the  admin'.sir.itloii  s  bill  is  the  be-all 
;'n^wer  to  the  problems  .if  the  aged. 

Likewise,  enoujjh  of  llu  charurs  of  'cruel 
l:OHX,"  of  "brainwashing:."  of  "scx-iah^ed 
niedic-lne,"  of  "turning  p.itients  into  num- 
l.ei.s  "  by  dtxitors"  spoke  jmen.  Enough  of 
liinng  190  TV  stations  at  i.n  estimated  $100,- 
000  cost  to  fight  the  Kuig-Anderson  bill. 
Enough  of  lestimoiilals  by  old  lulks— on  both 
sides. 


In  sliort,  enough  of  the  medicine  show. 
It  Is  time  to  examine  the  need,  the  various 
proposals  and  then  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
reasonable  soltitlon. 

Despite  the  attitude  of  some  doctors,  like 
tl.e  Wichita  spokesman  who  contended 
recently  that  even  the  Kerr-Mills  law  was 
not  needed  In  Kansivs,  there  seems  to  be 
fairly  general  agreement  that  a  need  does 
exist.  Anyone  who  has  faced  the  worry  and 
financial  debacle  of  caring  for  an  aged 
jinrent  or  relative  can  testify  to  the  point. 

In  addition,  these  simple  facts  illustrate 
tlie  problem:  52  6  percent  of  the  17  million 
jiertons  c.  er  65  had  less  than  $1,000  yearly 
income  m  I960;  hospital  costs  have  risen  47 
percent  between  1950  and  1960,  with  average 
daily  care  up  Irom  $10  to  $32  per  patient-day; 
48  percent  of  over  65  had  no  hospital  insur- 
ance coverage  in  I960,  with  another  21  per- 
cent   having   less    than    75   percent   coverage 

What.  then,  does  this  need  consist  of?  In 
our  \icw.  it  imoUcs  tlic-e  specific  needs  for 
the  elderly, 

(  1  1  Help  in  meeting  the  costs  of  "cnta- 
frirophlc"  illnesses 

I '2  I  Help  In  meeting  the  co.-^ts  of  chronic 
illnesses. 

(3)  Availability  to  middle-income  families. 
as  well  as  those  on  relief  status — in  other 
words,  no  "means"  test. 

(4)  Reasonable  uniformity  so  that  all  are 
treated  the  same,  no  matter  where  thev 
lr,e 

i5i  Fiiiaiicing  at  the  least  cost  possible, 
with  the  lea«f  bureaucracy, 

(6)  An  "insurance"  basis  for  the  plan, 
with  the  costs  paid  by  contributions  and  not 
general  re\enues;  a  separate  fund  for  the 
l)rogram 

How,  then,  do  the  two  major  proposals^ 
the  Kerr-MUls  law  that  is  supported  by  the 
American  Medical  A.'^-sociation  and  the  King- 
.^ndf■rson   bill — meet   these   needs? 

Kerr-Mills  fails  to  meet  items  ( 3  ) ,  (  4  )  ,  and 
i6>  It  involves  a  means  test,  eliminating 
all  but  tile  "needy"  on  relief.  It  Is  not  uni- 
form; only  28  States  have  Implemented  it 
and  then  in  various  le\el8  of  help  (for  exam- 
ple. Kansas  has  not  adopted  it  and  only 
6  States  are  providing  help  in  the  5 
major  fields  for  which  it  Is  available).  It 
uses  general  revenues  from  the  Treasury  In-* 
t-tead   of   toeing  on   an   actuarial   basis. 

King- Anderson  fails  to  meet  Items  (2). 
(5)  and  (6).  It  Wfmld  not  handle  chronic 
illnesses,  after  the  limited  benefit*  were  ex- 
hausted. It  would  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  lor  administration.  It 
would  not  be  on  an  'insurance"  basis  be- 
cau'-e  the  social  security  fund  is  financed  out 
<'f  general  revenues. 

Many  other  prof)osals  have  been  made  but 
have  not  received  much  attention.  Some 
are  (  or  were  i  : 

President  Eisf  iihowe:  's  plan  iif  1960  to  sub- 
sidize   private    health-care    programs. 

The  Ameiican  Hospital  Association  plan 
that  would  use  social  security  financing  but 
liave    Blue    Cross    administer    the    program. 

The  AMA-P.lue  Shield  plan  that  would  pay 
:ii!  doctor  bi'ls  (not  hospital  costs)  for  per- 
s'-)ns  of  less  than  $2..M)0  animal  Income  or 
$4,000  for  a  ciuiple 

The  bill  proposed  by  Representative  Frank 
T.  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  that  would 
allow  $125  tax  credit  for  persons  over  65 
who  have  private  health  insurance,  or  would 
pay  $125  if  such  persons  owed  no  taxes. 

The  Lindsay- Javits  (Rockefeller)  plan 
that  would  tise  social  security  but  would 
give  individuals  an  option  of  providing  their 
own  care  through  private  insurance. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Representative 
Thomas  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri, 
that  would  give  tax  breaks  to  children  who 
pay  for  their  aged  parents'  care  and  would 
allow  business  tax  deductions  for  payments 
into  employee  pension  funds  for  health  and 
medical  care  needs. 


A  jilan.  still  undetailed,  by  Representative 
BuRK  Harrison.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  aimed 
at  handling  long-term  illnesse*,  using  social 
security  but  pro\idli.g  for  reasonable  pri\ate 
contributions. 

The  method  proposed  by  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  to  have  Congress  set  the  level  of 
care  to  be  provided,  have  private  firms  bid 
fin  premium.s  to  provide  this,  allow  private 
ind!vidunl5  to  buy  the  insurance  or  not.  aiid 
allow  peihons  over  65  to  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Go\ernment  f^r  'r,:!  or  partial  payment 
of  the  premiums 

AU  of  these  hiivr  ,«Kime  advantages,  nil  ha\e 
some  drawback.*!  None  is  the  complete  an- 
swer. But  neither  are  the  King-Anderson 
and  Kerr-Mills  measures. 

It  seems  to  us  time  for  Congress  to  get 
the  matter  out  of  the  political  limelight 
a:,d  work  out  a  program  that  has  these 
elements:  (1)  Voluntarism  with  an  option 
jirovided  for  aged  persons  to  take  Federal 
help  or  provide  their  own;  (2)  selectively, 
providing  care  to  those  who  need  It  most; 
(3 1  protection  against  catastrophic  and 
chronic  Illnesses;  (4)  not  limiting  It  to  relief 
cases  orily;  (5i  uniformity  over  the  Nation; 
and  1 6)  an  actuarially  sound  Insurance  fund 
for  the  future 

It's  a  tall  order  to  ask  Congressmen  to 
devise  such  a  program.  But  that's  what 
should  be  expected  of  them. 


THE  SENATE -PASSED  FARM  BILL 
ANALYSIS  OF  STORAGE  OF  WHEAT 
AND  PEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  col- 
umn this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  explained  in  a 
very  few  woids  the  major  issue  in  the 
Senate-passed  farm  bill.  The  problem 
we  face  was  brought  on  by  a  combination 
of  a  .scientific  revolution  in  agriculture 
and  inadequate  legislation.  The  result  is 
a  mountain  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
costing  the  taxpayers  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  storage  fees  alone. 

The  Senate  voted  to  follow  the  suc- 
cessful pattern  set  on  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts,  and  in  a  slightly  different  way 
on  sugar  The  bill  gives  the  farmers  a 
free  choice  of  first.  Government  price 
controls  on  wheal  and  feed  grains  with 
strict  limitations  on  pr(xluction;  or,  sec- 
ond, no  contiols  and  no  price  supports. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  this  action,  if  concurred  in  by 
the  House,  will  save  the  taxpayers  S775 
million  in  the  first  year. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Alsop 's  clear  analysis 
of  this  issue  be  print,ed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordeiedio  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Sirrrrp.    .^^VAKFS 
,  By  Joseph   Alsop  ) 

Tlie  agriculture  bill  which  has  al'ways 
been  the  sleeper  in  the  Kennedy  legislative 
l)ropram,  had  an  impressive  awakening  in 
the  Senate  last  week. 

As  the  result  of  a  single  vote  cast  against 
the  administration  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin,  the  bill  had  been 
gutted  in  committee — which  is  usually  the 
end  of  any  bills  story  But  the  Senate  p'^it 
back  the  bill's  gtits  by  a  substantial  majority 
on  Thursday,  and  passed  the  bill  itself  by  a 
majority  of  42   to  38  en  Friday. 

The  gut.s  of  the  provision  is  designed  to 
put  limits  on  tlie  formerly  limitless  expan- 
sion of  farm  surpluses  This  part  of  the  bill 
extends  to  wheat  and  feed  grains  the  same 
system  of  strict  production  controls— plus 
solid  price  supports— which  Is  already  work- 
ing well  for  other  crops  like  cotton,  tobacco. 
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and  peanutB.  Wheat  and  feed  grains  now 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the  $9  billion  sur- 
plus of  farm  products  currently  held  by  the 
UJ3.  Qovernment. 

The  routhern  States  are  a  deficit  area  In 
feed  grains,  and  therefore  have  a  strong 
Interest  in  low  feed  grain  prices.  Hence  the 
Southern  votes  were  the  ones  to  watch.  All 
the  bellwethers — Senators  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of 
Virginia,  and  Richard  Russell  and  Herman 
Talmadge,  of  Georgia — supported  the  ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  good  augury  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  expected 
to  pass  the  bill  by  a  better  majority  than 
the  Senate,  but  only  after  a  rough  fight. 

One  reason  the  fight  will  be  rough  in  the 
House  can  be  discerned  In  the  famous  Billle 
Sol  Estes  case.  The  endlessly  increasing  farm 
surpluses  have  created  a  requirement  for 
more  and  more  crop  storage  space,  such  as 
Este  rented  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
large  sums. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  building 
storage  space  for  federally  held  farm  sur- 
pluses has  in  "fact  become  a  favorite  specu- 
lative Investment.  The  companies  and  in- 
dividuals who  entered  the  business  in  the  era 
of  endlessly  increasing  surpluses  are  already 
barraglng  House  Members  with  cries  of  pro- 
test, because  they  fear  the  surpluses,  and 
therefore  their  incomes,  may  begin  to 
shrink. 

The  fact  that  no  one  really  exp>ected  any- 
thing to  be  done  about  the  surplus  prob- 
lem— the  general  acceptance  of  the  problem 
as  a  kind  of  costly  but  wholly  incurable 
disease — can  also  be  read  in  the  storage 
space  story.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  announced  his  intention  to  get  the 
surplus  problem  upder  control  at  all  costs, 
as  soon  as  he  took  office.  But  Freeman's 
announcement  was  dismissed  as  nonsensical, 
and  large  Investments  were  made  in  addi- 
tional storage  space  during  the  last  year. 

It  is  ironical  that  almost  everyone  should 
be  astonished,  and  a  good  many  hardheaded 
businessmen  should  be  caught  short,  because 
the  passage  of  this  serious  farm  bill  sud- 
denly seems  likely.  It  is  even  more  Ironical 
that  conservative  persons  are  not  at  all 
pleased  by  this  prospect. 

Evidently  continued  reckless  spending  is 
widely  thought  to  be  less  dangerous  than 
extending  Government  controls.  For  the 
point  in  the  farm  story,  heavily  underlined 
by  the  hapless  record  of  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  is  that  the 
choice  lies  squarely  between  extending  con- 
trols or  wasting  more  and  more  monstrous 
sums  of  public  money. 

Benson's  theoretical  third  choice  was  abol- 
ishing price  supports  for  farm  products. 
But  this  was  never  politically  feasible,  as  was 
proven  by  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
flat  failure  to  carry  Benson's  programs,  even 
in  the  first  Republican-controlled  Elsen- 
hower Congress,  High  price  supports  com- 
bined with  Inadequate  production  controls 
inevitably  lead  to  Increasing  Federal  costs 
and    increasing   stored   surpluses. 

For  this  primary  reason,  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  farm  program  rose  from  about  $2.5 
billion  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  Truman 
administration  to  the  staggering  total  of 
$9  billion  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  with  no  less  than  $1 
billion  a  year  going  for  mere  storage  costs 
of  surplus  crops.  Such  was  the  situation 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
tackled  head  on,  with  remarkable  Industry 
and    considerable    political    courage. 

It  has  been  touch  and  go  all  the  way.  The 
most  arduous  work  by  Freeman  and  the 
astute  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Representative  Harold  D. 
CooLEY.  was  needed  to  secure  a  one-vote 
margin  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House.  The 
Senate  committee,  as  noted,  went  against 
the  administration,  also  by  one  vote. 

Curiously  enough,  the  farm  bill  has  lately 
gained  support  from  the  Estes  case,  which 


has  highlighted  the  scandal  of  the  unre- 
formed  farm  program.  In  such  strange 
ways,  with  hardly  anyone  paying  the  small- 
est attention,  one  of  the  most  Intractable, 
long-established  national  problems  seems  to 
be  on  the  way  to  solution. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
young  Nebraskan,  Mr.  Rowen  Zettemian. 
of  Shickley,  Nebr.,  received  first  prize  in 
our  State  for  his  essay  on  "The  Role  of 
the  Community  in  the  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  his  essay  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of   the  Community   in   the   Em- 
ployment   OF   THE   Handicapped 
(  By  Rowen  Zetterman  ) 

The  American  ideal  of  today  is  that  all 
Americans  should  be  given  an  equal  chance 
in  living  their  lives  This  Is  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  our  democracy  Because  of  this 
ideal,  the  handicapped  person  now  has  a 
greatly  increased  chance  of  gaining  a  Job  in 
a  community. 

Through  efficient  descriptions  of  problems 
confronting  the  disabled,  nearly  every  per- 
son now  realizes  that  the  handicapped  person 
needs  t-o  be  rehabilitated  and  given  a  Job  so 
that  he  can  support  himself  and  his  family 
But  few  of  these  people  realize  how  this  can 
be  brought  about.  Therefore,  more  reall.stlc 
means  must  be  used,  not  only  in  describing 
physical  problems  of  the  handicapped,  but 
also  in  telling  the  people  how  they  can  work 
together  to  form  effective  organizations  for 
use  In  placing  the  disabled  person  in  a  useful 
Job  Once  people  are  willing  to  help,  they 
must  be  formed  together  into  an  organiza- 
tion with  a  common  goal —helping  the 
handicapped. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  role  of  the  commu- 
nity: To  have  an  effective  organization  for 
use  in  (1 )  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
and  In  (2)  their  Job  placement,  so  that  they 
are  best  suited  to  the  work. 

The  basic  word  in  help  for  the  handi- 
capped is  "organization,"  When  our  friends 
and  neighbors  acquire  Insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disabled,  then  an  organization 
can  be  formed  for  use  in  Job  placement  of 
the  handicapped.  However,  this  organiza- 
tion will  not  be  effective  if  it  is  set  up  on 
the  national  level,  for  Jobs  are  not  found  on 
the  national  level.  Instead,  it  miist  be 
formed  right  down  on  the  grassroots  level 
of  the  community  where  the  Jobs  are  to  be 
found  or  not  found,  either  case  resulting 
from  an  effective  or  ineffective  community 
employment  organization. 

When  enough  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether to  successfully  develop  a  center  for 
aiding  the  handicapped,  they  must  first  dis- 
cover barriers  to  local  employment. 

Before  attacking  the  basic  problems  of 
how  to  overcome  these  barriers,  perhaps  the 
group  decides  that  they  are  not  properly 
represent-ed  by  all  those  concerned  in  the 
community.  Therefore,  they  may  feel  that 
they  should  solicit  representatives  from  the 
many  organizations  of  management,  labor, 
medicine,  etc.  This  will  be  helpful  because 
many  new  problems  or  answers  to  current 
problems  will  come  to  light  as  a  result  of 
consultation  of  all  the  different  forms  of 
Jobs  represented.  When  this  group  has  been 
gathered,  then  an  effective  organization  can 
be  formed  for  use  in  tackling  the  vast  prob- 
lem of  overcoming  Job  barriers  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

Once  effective  means  of  overcoming  these 
problems  have  been  found,  then  the  organi- 


zation can  begin  Its  reasonably  difficult, 
though  exceptionally  rewarding,  process  of 
placing  p>er.sons  in  suitable  Jobs  according 
to  their  capabilities. 

But  of  course  before  any  work  can  be  done 
for  a  handicapped  person,  that  person  must 
emit  a  desire  for  such  help.  Once  he  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  be  helped,  a  whole  new 
range  of  opportunities  are  opened  to  him. 

Now  that  our  organization  is  working,  we 
will  check  the  steps  of  its  workings.  Let  us 
say  that  a  person  who  has  never  worked 
since  the  cause  of  his  disability  happened, 
entered  our  cent«r  What  steps  would  he 
go  through''  First,  he  will  be  given  a  com- 
plete checkup  This  is  not  only  to  discover 
the  extent  of  his  disabilities,  but  also  the 
complete  range  of  his  capabilities.  Another 
important  reason  for  this  checkup  Is  this: 
Perhaps  between  the  time  this  person  suf- 
fered his  disabilities  and  received  his  origi- 
nal ciu-e  to  the  pre.sent  time,  new  ways  of 
treating  his  case,  with  miracle  drugs  or  by 
using  new  techniques  and  equipment,  may 
have  been  found  These  new  ideas,  prop- 
erly applied  to  his  disabilities,  could  further 
help  him  to  regain   more  use  of  his  body. 

As  soon  as  the  handicapped  person  receives 
a  thorough  checkup,  he  will  be  sent  to  the 
section  that  will  try  to  rehabilitate  him  to 
the  utmost  degree.  Tills  can  best  be  done 
by  showing  him  how  to  use  his  new  arms, 
legs,  his  wheelchair,  and  other  devices  he 
may  be  fitted  with.  During  this  time,  he 
may  also  be  shown  how  to  overcome  his 
psychological  fears  of  ridicule  or  of  not 
being  able  to  find  a  Job,  He  may  also  be 
shown  how  to  live  socially  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  or  how  to  forget  his  shortcomings. 
When  the  handicapped  person  is  finished 
With  rehabilitation,  he  will  then  be  given  an 
aptitude  test  to  see  what  Jobs  he  is  capable 
of  taking  on  and  keeping.  Then  by  fitting 
his  aptitudes  to  his  physical  abilities,  he  can 
gain  an  Idea  of  the  job  for  him.  He  may 
then  take  up  some  form  of  schooling  to  bring 
his  job  knowledge  up  to  the  required 
standards. 

This  is  the  first  key  to  success  of  handi- 
capped workers — being  properly  prepared 

Now  the  final  Job  of  the  organization  is 
here:  To  successfully  place  the  handicapped 
person  in  a  Job  suited  for  him.  The  organ- 
ization now  can  only  locate  suitable  posi- 
tions for  the  handicapped.  After  that,  they 
must  make  their  own  way  in  Job  Interviews 
and    Job   tryouts 

This  Is  the  second  key  to  success  of  the 
Job — selective  placement.  For  the  handi- 
capped people  are  not  considered  rehabil- 
itated until  they  have  been  placed  In  a  suit- 
able  occupation. 

These  community  organizations  are  not 
there  only  to  rehabilitate  handicapped  per- 
sons for  the  first  time,  but  they  are  also  there 
to  help  replace  an  improperly  placed  p>erson, 
for  rea.sons  for  health  or  for  reasons  of  job 
improvement.  The  person  who  Is  being 
placed  for  the  second  time  need  only  con- 
sult the  organization  for  use  as  an  employ- 
ment center  in  finding  himself  a  Job  Here 
again,  his  aptitudes  and  capabilities  are 
carefully  matched  to  find  his  suitable  Job, 
Again,  one  of  the  workers  will  contact  places 
fur  this  disabled  person  to  apply,  until  he 
is    properly    placed. 

With  a  properly  set  up  community  organ- 
ization, we  can  hope  Uj  turn  out  hundreds 
of  rehabilitated  per.sons,  for  one  person  out 
of  10  in  the  United  States  is  physically 
handicapped  In  the  past  10  years,  there 
were  2,611,619  placements  of  handicapped 
wi.rkers  by  community  organizations.  This 
indeed  shows  the  power  of  the  community 
m  helping  the  handicapped,  especially 
through  commtinity  organizations 

In  conclusion,  let  me  fXJlnt  out  that  Jobs 
for  the  handicapped  are  found  right  down 
on  the  level  of  the  community,  not  on  the 
level  of  Federal  Government.  Therefore,  the 
community,   not   the   State  or   Federal   Gov- 
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ernmenta,  must  band  together  to  form  suit- 
able organizations  for  selective  placement  of 
the   physically   handicapped. 

These  organizations  must  be  effective  In 
their  rehabilitation  and  Job  placement  of 
handicapped  workers,  for  a  handicapped  per- 
son Is  not  considered  rehabilitated  until  he 
has  been  successfully  placed  on  a  Job  fitted 
u>  his  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

These  organizations  inu.'^t  educate  the  em- 
ployers of  the  area  to  'hlnk  positively  when 
Interviewing  a  disabled  person.  The  em- 
ployers must  not  think  of  the  handicapped 
person's  disabilities,  but  rather  of  his  abil- 
ities, for  he  doesn't  use  his  disabilities  In 
working,  but  rather  his  abilities. 

So  If  your  community  ever  wishes  to  form 
an  organization  for  helping  the  disabled, 
they  must  (1)  be  willing  to  help,  and  (2) 
they  must  remember  that  DiSMbility  "  is  not 
"total  incapacity." 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CLOSER  RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN  NASA  AND 
OUR  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr  President,  about 
1  month  ago  I  addres.sed  this  body  on 
a  subject  which  I  considered  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  .security  of  the 
United  States  in  the  space  age.  That 
subject  was  the  shortage  of  engineers 
and  scientists  available  to  NASA  and  its 
private  industry  contractors. 

In  my  remarks  I  cited  figui-es  that 
sharply  revealed  the  manner  in  which 
we  were  lagging  behind  the  Russians  in 
the  production  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, and  I  asked  a  series  of  qiiestions 
designed  to  point  out  the  procrastination 
and  improductive  paper  shuffling  which 
has  marked  the  approach  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  this  problem. 

However,  I  also  deplored  the  tendency, 
which  has  become  more  and  more  com- 
monplace, for  speakeis  to  wring  their 
hands  in  despair  over  our  shortage  of 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel, 
and  then  walk  away  from  the  problem 
without  offering  any  solutions.  I  stated 
that  I  would  not  have  started  my  in- 
vestigation of  this  problem  unless  I  in. 
tended  to  propose  some  concrete  steps 
which  might,  at  the  very  least,  help  us 
make  a  beginning  toward  breakout  from 
the  bondage  of  our  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower  deficit 

Therefore,  I  wish  today  to  outline  the 
first  of  a  series  of  specific  steps  'which 
I  believe  will  contribute  in  a  positive 
manner  to  the  oveicoming  of  our  scien- 
tific manpower  shortage.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  any  or  all  of  these  steps  con- 
stitute the  entire  answer,  but  I  do 
believe  that  they  are  hopeful  and  useful 
programs  aimed  at  combating  what  I 
am  convinced  is  a  most  dangerous  space 
age  lag. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  state  at  the 
outset  the  gist  of  my  fii-st  proposal.  It 
is  simply  this:  to  rewrite  cei-tain  sections 
of  the  Space  Act  in  order  to  enable  our 
universities  to  become  full-fledged  part- 
ners in  space  science;  and,  through  this 
partnership,  to  encourage  more  young 
undergraduates  to  aim  their  careers  spe- 
ciflcally  toward  space  exploration. 

I  believe  that  it  has  now  become  im- 
perative that  we  strongly  supplement  our 
dependency  upon  physicists,  aeronautical 
ensineers,  chemists,  biologists,  and  so  on, 
to  man  our  space  effort      We  need  to 


develop — and  develop  from  the  begin- 
ning— space  oriented  physicists,  space 
engineers,  space  chemists,  space  biolo- 
gists and  so  on. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Willard  P.  Libby, 
Nobel  prize  winner,  former  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
cuiTently  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  California : 

We  must  make  an  early  and  firm  marriage 
between  space  and  education. 

To  quote  a  little  more  from  Dr.  Libby's 
theme: 

It  .seem?  as  though  the  space  program  to 
date  has  been  too  urgent  and  too  Immediate 
for  the  kind  of  long-range  planning  Involved 
In  this  marriage,  and  yet  long-range  planning 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  long  run. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  uni- 
versities must  get  together  to  see  that 
the  kind  of  subjects  and  the  kind  of 
teaching  and  the  kind  of  research  pi'o- 
grams  are  done  in  the  universities  which 
arc  nece.ssary  to  excite  the  interests  in 
space  of  the  more  intelligent  undergrad- 
uate students. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  we  should 
I'ecognize  that  the  training  of  space  engi- 
neers and  space  scientists  begins  in  the 
univeisities.  We  should  offer  degrees 
specifically  in  the  space  sciences.  We 
should  lia\p  vigorous  research  programs 
in  the  universities  staffed  by  our  best  re- 
search mr-n.  This  is  not  done  now  to  a 
degree  which  will  solve  our  long-range 
needs.  The  number  of  high  quality  peo- 
ple m  the  universities  who  are  concei-ned 
with  the  space  program  should  be  dou- 
bled and  tripled. 

If  something  is  not  done  about  the 
educational  program  in  space,  and.  in- 
deed for  all  -science  and  engineering,  it 
i.s  clear  that  we  will  not  have  the  highly 
skilled  manpower  to  carry  out  the  large 
contracts  which  Government  is  placing 
with  industry.  And,  90  percent  of 
N.ASA's  dollars  go  to  industrial  contracts 

In  further  support  of  this  point  of 
view  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dougla.ss.  president  of  Careers  Inc., 
which  has  been  under  contract  to  NASA 
during  the  space  agency's  efforts  to  find 
2.000  in-house  engineers  and  scientists 
before  the  end  of  July,  Mr,  Douglass 
says : 

The  disheartening  thing  about  the  NASA 
recruiting  drive  Is  not  that  there  is  not  a 
flood  of  applicants  for  Jobs;  It  Is  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  portion  of  the  men  who 
come  in  for  Interviews — even  though  they 
have  engineering  degrees — are  simply  Jiot 
qu,:!if:ed 

All  who  have  studied  the  problem  can 
agree  that  people  of  high  intelligence 
can  change  fiom  one  interest  to  an- 
other— perhaps  for  financial  or  other 
reasons.  But  their  heart  isn't  in  it,  . 
usually.  The  man  who  has  to  leave 
aeronautical  engineering  for  space  engi- 
neering for  financial  reasons  is  probably 
on  the  avei-age  not  as  interested  as  the 
boy  who  begins  by  studying  space  engi- 
neering and  carries  it  through  as  his  life's 
work.  For  money  does  not  make  the  trip 
to  the  moon  possible.  It  is  trained  peo- 
ple With  stars  m  their  eyes  who  make  this 
dream  trip  possible. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  dimensions 
and  chai-actenstics  of  the  problem,  the 
questions   now   become.     How  shall   we 


accomplish  this  great  end''"  and  "How 
much  will  it  cost?" 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  need  to  ap- 
proach the  matter  as  though  the  ques- 
tion existed  in  a  vacuum.  NASA  has 
already,  even  without  the  benefit  of  ade- 
quate legislation,  established  a  number 
of  very  significant  cooperative  programs 
with  a  considerable  number  of  universi- 
ties. But  most  important  of  all,  we  have 
but  to  tui-n  to  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
find  the  kind  of  model  we  need  for  the 
Space  Agency. 

If  we  recall  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy,  we  will  see  that 
the  original  concepts  came  out  of  the 
universities  to  besin  with.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  merely  took  this 
existing  environment  and  continued  to 
maintain  the  closest  possible  relation- 
ship with  it. 

In  section  31a  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  as  amended,  the  Congress  directed 
the  AEC  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  the  continued  con- 
duct of  research  and  development,  and 
training  activities  in  certain  specific 
fields  of  atomic  energy,  by  private  insti- 
tutions or  persons,  and  to  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
such  fields 

Pursuant  to  this  authorization,  the 
AEC  m  1955  initiated  a  program  of  aid- 
hVA  educational  institutions  to  develop 
ai^piopj-iate  nuclear  training  capabilities. 
Amontj  the  activities  embarked  upon 
b.v  the  agency  were  the  training  of  science 
aiii  engineering  faculties  at  its  facilities 
and  the  establishment  of  summer  insti- 
tutes for  this  purpose.  NASA  has  a 
minor  league  version  of  this  program 
through  its  system  of  employing  college 
faculty  members  during  the  summer 
months 

The  AEC  also  pi-ovided  financial  aid 
and  expert  assistance  to  enable  univer- 
sities to  obtain  laboratory  equipment  a^id 
other  facilities  for  courses  in  nuclear 
science  and  engineering.  The  agency 
also  established  fellowship  programs  for 
scientists  and  engineers  intei'est-ed  in 
pursuin.u   these  courses. 

The  AEC.  too,  has  certain  other  special 
piograms  peculiar  to  its  own  nature, 
such  as  the  lending  of  nuclear  materials 
to  universities  and  the  training  of  State 
and  local  personnel  in  radiation  control 
programs. 

Their  greatest  contributions  to  the 
universities  is  through  its  multimillion 
dollar  reseai-ch  and  development  pro- 
grams. Through  their  highly  sophisti- 
cated projects,  both  AEC  and  contractor 
investigators  and  technical  participants 
are  being  systematically  upgraded  in 
experience  and  future  capabilities. 

Total  Commission  expenditures  for 
contracts  and  grants  to  educational  in- 
stitutions in  fiscal  1962,  including  con- 
tracts for  operation  of  national  labora- 
toiies.  will  amount  to  about  $300 
million — the  major  portion  of  which  is 
for  operation  of  the  laboratories. 

By  contract,  NASA's  office  of  grants 
and  research  contracts  plans  to  invest 
a  total  of  $40  million  in  fiscal  1962. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  today 
are  directed  toward  the  basic  problem  of 
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space  science  as  it  affects  the  missions 
given  to  NASA  under  the  Space  Act  of 
1958.  It  should  be  stressed,  however, 
that  any  advances  made  by  NASA 
through  an  improved  and  expanded 
effort  in  education  would  also  be  of 
direct  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  interests  of  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  identical. 

The  leaders  of  both  agencies  and  of  the 
Congress  are  well  aware  that  a  new 
generation  of  space  scientists  may  one 
day  have  the  capability  of  neutralizing 
the  missiles  of  an  aggressor.  And  if  such 
a  scientific  brealcthrough  is  accom- 
plished, the  world  will  enter  a  new  era  in 
the  prevention  of  warfare  which  will 
simultaneously  accomplish  the  peaceful 
purposes  of  the  space  program  and  the 
technological  disarmament  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  and  other  position 
breakthroughs  which  could  directly  re- 
sult from  a  greater  effort  in  basic  re- 
search should  make  all  of  us  anything 
but  complacent  about  the  space  program. 
It  also  is  obvious  that  a  breakthrough  by 
the  Soviets  in  this  field  could  shift  the 
balance  of  strategic  power  in  their  favor. 

The  list  of  the  space  agency's  activi- 
ties with  the  universities  is  actually  an 
impressive  one  and  includes  such  things 
as  grants  for  basic  and  applied  research, 
various  kinds  of  aid  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  the  like.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  NASA  and  the  AEC  is  that 
NASA  is  putting  together  its  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  universities  by  in- 
geniously making  the  best  of  an  inade- 
quate piece  of  legislation;  while  the  AEC 
is — and  has  from  its  inception — operated 
within  a  well-conceived  directive  which 
has  virtually  welded  the  universities  and 
the  AEC  into  one  continuous  organiza- 
tion. The  channels  of  communication 
between  the  AEC  and  the  universities  are 
much  clearer,  and  better  defined  and  bet- 
ter established  than  those  between  the 
universities  and  NASA. 

Just  as  the  AEC,  NASA  has  sponsored 
many  workshops  and  symposia  on  up- 
wards of  250  campuses  across  the  Na- 
tion. NASA  also  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  informing  the  general  public  about 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Nation's 
space  effort. 

What  is  lacking,  however,  is  the  inti- 
mate relationship  and  educational  pro- 
gram which  characterizes  the  atomic 
energy  arrangement.  For  example,  we 
need  a  greatly  expanded  fellowship  pro- 
gram in  the  space  field.  Federal  grants 
to  universities  probably  should  include 
laboratories  to  conduct  these  activities. 

In  addition,  one  or  more  research- 
oriented  space  centers  should  be  estab- 
hshed.  There  should  be  university-op- 
erated laboratories  for  space,  perhaps 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Lab — a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  under  contract  to  NASA 
which  currently  employs  about  3.000 
people.  JPL  is  operated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology. 

Such  university-operated  laboratories 
should  emphajsize  basic  research  in  the 
space  sciences.  Perhaps  they  could  be 
operated  by  groups  of  universities  similar 
to  the  seven  universities  which  operate 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  radio 
telescope  in  West  'Virginia. 


Essentially,  therefore,  what  the  space 
program  needs  is  a  vigorous  educational 
activity.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it 
needs  basic  research  laboratories  oper- 
ated by  imiversities  for  NASA  and  a 
statutory  program  which  will  bring  the 
universities  into  full  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  space 
effort.  Indeed,  the  benefits  and  the 
scope  of  the  problem  which  would  be 
served  by  integrating  space  sciences  and 
the  universities  are  more  urgent  and 
challenging  than  they  were  for  the  nu- 
clear field  because  space  knowledge  is  so 
diversified. 

It  is  important  that  such  a  prot4ram 
contain  in  it  the  necessary  ingredients 
to  create  a  two-way  flow  of  information, 
with  the  universities  taking  a  much  more 
active  role  than  they  have  in  tlie  past  in 
telling  the  Federal  Government  about 
the  kind  of  programs  which  it  should 
support  in  order  to  create  an  adequate 
and  functioning  space  curriculum  u  ithm 
the  university  structure. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  introduce  an 
amendment  which  will  have  three  main 
purposes ; 

First.  To  increase  the  number  of  un- 
dergraduates who  will  make  space  sci- 
ence and  space  engineering  tiieir  pri- 
mary field  of  work ; 

Second.  To  provide  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  with 
a  clear  directive  and  the  necessary  funds 
to  establish  an  integrated  and  inti- 
mate program  of  research,  fellow.ships, 
grants  and  curriculum  specialization 
with  universities  throughout  the  country 
along  the  Unes  already  laid  out  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 

Third.  To  establish  one  or  more  uni- 
versity-operated space  laboratories, 
which  will  stimulate  basic  research  and 
train  professionals  in  the  space  sciences 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  national 
center  for  the  development  of  funda- 
mental space  knowledge  and  highly 
trained  space  scientists.  Both  are 
needed  to  assure  our  continued  leader- 
ship in  space. 

It  is  my  hope  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  will  significantly  strengthen  our 
space  effort  and  at  the  same  time  build 
the  study  of  space  sciences  into  our  over- 
all educational  structure  in  such  a  way 
as  to  constantly  provide  us  with  both  the 
new  knowledge  and  the  specialized  per- 
sonnel without  which  we  cannot  main- 
tain our  leadership  and  competitive 
position. 

LULAC  RESOLUTIONS  ON  MEDICAL 
CARE  AND  ON  THE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION AGENCY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  World  War  I,  citizens  of 
Latin  American  descent  who  resided  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  formed  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens,  popularly  called 
Lulacs.  They  formed  a  responsible,  re- 
spected, and  important  segment  of  the 
population  of  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  15th  District  of  Texas 
Lulacs  met  in  convention  and  amoni,' 
other  resolutions  passed  Resolution  3,  in 
favor  of  medical  treatment  for  elderly 
citizens  through  the  social  security  pro- 
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gram,  and  Resolution  4,  pertaining  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

These  resolutions  were  transmitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Nick  Salmon,  district  director 
of  the  15th  District  Lulacs. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  of  transmittal  and  the  two  resolu- 
tion.s  Identified  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

XUy  25.  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
V.S.  Senator  From   Texas, 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington.  DC. 

E>F.AR  Senator  Yardoroich:  Enclosed 
please  find  copies  of  Resolutions  3  and  4, 
which  were  adopted  at  our  district  conven- 
tion held  on  May  20.  11)62.  at  Ntw  Braunfels, 
Te.x..  which  are  respectfully  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

Participating  in  the  convention  wore 
councils  from  New  Braunfel.s.  St'guln.  Floros- 
ville.  Poteet.  Pearsall,  Lytle.  La  Coste,  Del  Rio, 
a!id  D'Hanis. 

Respectfully, 

Nick  Salmon, 
Di.ttrict  Director. 
Resolution  3 

■Whereas  there  are  In  this  district  a  great 
many  elderly  citizens,  who  because  of  their 
financial  clrcum<^trinrrs.  do  not  have  proper 
and  adequate  medical  treatment:   and 

Whereas  there  is  legislation  pend:ns^ 
and  a  waning  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  provide 
medical  treatment  for  the  elderly  cltlzen.s 
through  the  social  security  pfigram.  Tliere- 
fore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  district  15  uf  the  League  of 
Unlt.ed  Latin  American  Citizens,  go  on  record 
as  endorsing  and  giving  all  our  suppr-rt  In 
favor  of  the  Ipgi.clati.m  and  program,  so  that 
our  Federal  Government  will  provide  medi- 
cal Care  and  assistance  to  our  elderly  citizens 
through  the  social  security  program;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  copie.s  of  tl.ls  resolution 
be  mailed  to  the  Honorable  William  Bonilia. 
SUite  director  of  tlie  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Valdcz.  national  president  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens,  the  Honnr- 
orable  Ralph  Yarborough.  US  Senritor  from 
Texas,  the  H  .norable  Henry  B  Gonzalez. 
US.  Representative,  and  all  U.S.  Represent- 
atives from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  all 
LULAC  councils  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

RESOLtrnoN  4 
Whereas  an  elected  public  official  from 
this  area  was  recently  publicly  Insulted  by 
the  arrogant,  defiant  and  disrespectful  re- 
mark-s  from  Najeeb  Halaby,  Chief  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aeronautics  Agency 
and 

That  on  Friday.  May  18.  1962.  wide  pub- 
licity by  the  press  and  television  was  given 
to  the  words  expres.sed  by  the  aid  Nafeeb 
HaJaby.  wherein  he  referred  to  Congressman 
Hfnry  B  Gon/alez.  as  a  freshman  and  act- 
ing as  a  freshman  and  in  so  doing  made 
nvxkery  of  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez' 
efforts  to  seek  an  explanation  or  redress  from 
the  Federal  Aeronautics  Agency;  that  Con- 
gres^sman  Henry  B  Gonzalez  was  acting  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  this 
area  by  trying  to  prevent  the  relocation  of 
the  air  route  traffic  control  center  from  San 
Antonio  t-o  HousUm;   and 

Whcrea.s  the  Lulac  councils  comprising 
district  15,  represent  a  civic  nonpolitical 
organization  which  adheres  to  the  basic 
American  principle  that  our  Government 
obram.s  its  power  from,  and  governs  with 
the  con.sent  of,  the  r>eople;  and  that  every 
citizen  haa  a  basic  right  to  seek  redress,  to 
seek  explanations  and  even  to  question  the 
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acts  of  our  elected  and  appointed  offlcials, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  every  citizen  of 
this  country  also  has  a  basic  right  to  be 
linswered  in  an  intelligent  and  respectful 
manner;  that  whenever  an  official  from  the 
Federal  Government  Ignores  and  disrespects 
the  pleas  of  a  Congressman,  that  official 
ignores  and  disrespects  the  pleas  and  wishes 
of  the  people:   Be  it 

Rc.tolved.  That  this  convention  declare  a 
protest  to  the  public  statements  attributed 
to  Najeeb  Halaby.  Chief  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aeronautics  Agency  with  refer- 
ence to  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez: 
and  that  this  matter  can  be  best  alleviated 
and  resolved  by  having  both.  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  Najeeb  Halaby.  Chief 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aeronautics 
Agency,  appear  before  a  public  forum  and 
fully  apprise  the  citizens  of  this  area  of 
all  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy; and  that  copies  of  this  re.solution  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Vice  President, 
Lyndon  B  Johnson,  the  U.S.  Senator  from 
Texas,  Ralph  Yarborough,  to  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  to  the  Honorable  Frank 
Valdez,  Lulac  national  president. 


ADDITIONAL  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
WEAKENING  OF  THE  TEXAS  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
I  believe  in  a  strong  National  Guard  and 
a  strong  Ready  Reserve  On  April  5 
and  May  22.  1962,  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional RfcoRD  numerous  resolutions, 
orders,  letters  and  requests  from  public 
officials,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
cities  and  counties  in  Texas  opposing  the 
propo.sed  reduction  in  the  National 
Guard.  Today.  I  have  additional  resolu- 
tions opposing  reduction  and  con.sequent 
weakening  of  the  National  Guard — one 
from  the  Comal  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce — New  Braunfels.  Tex. — and  a 
unanimous  resolution  fiom  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Houston  opposing 
a  cutback  in  the  36th  Divi.sion 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  of  the  Comal  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Houston  and  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer 
of  Houston  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  Braunf-els.  Tex     Map  2-i.  1962. 
Hon  Ralph  Yarborough 
VS.   Senator.   Senate   Office   Building. 
Wusfungton.  D.C . 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough;  First,  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  prompt  answer  to  my  let- 
ter concerning  the  proposed  reduction  In 
National  Guard  units  Your  answers  were 
rei)orted  to  our  Military  Affairs  Committee 
and  also  to  our  entire  board  of  directors  We 
congratulate  you  on  your  interest  in  this 
matter  and  favorable  stand 

I  stated  in  my  letter  of  May  4  that  you 
would  be  Instructed  of  the  board's  action  on 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee's  recommen- 
dation At  our  regular  board  meeting  Mon- 
day. May  21.  the  directors  voted  unanimously 
to  oppose  any  reduction  in  our  National 
Guard  units.  Tliere  were  23  directors  present 
at  this  meeting  that  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved this  action.  These  men  are  a  cross 
section  of  the  business  and  community  lead- 
ers In  Comal  County 

Aeain.  let  me  say  thanks  for  your  position 
and  we  urge  you   U^  continue  close  surveil- 
lance of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  PtTRDXTM. 


Mat  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yabborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ralph:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  mo- 
tion approved  unanimously  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Houston  on  May  3. 
1962.  opposing  any  cutback  In  the  strength 
of  troops  assigned  to  the  36th  Division,  143d 
Infantry,  stationed  in  the  Houston  and  gulf 
coast  area. 

We  will  appreciate  your  giving  this  request 
careful  and  considerate  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  Cutrer 

Motion  No    62-1547 

Motion  by  Councilman  Swanson  that  the 
city  council  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
cutback  of  the  36th  Division,  143d  Infantry, 
based  in  the  city  of  Houston  or  any  other 
units  serving  the  gulf  coast  area,  inasmuch 
as  it  Is  felt  that  the  city  of  Houston  and  the 
gulf  coast  area  must  have  all  of  the  National 
Guard  troops  now  assigned,  and  that  any 
cut  in  strength  would  be  against  the  public 
interest. 

Seconded  by  Councilman  Mann  and  ear- 
ned. 

Mayor  Cutrer.  Councilmen  Webb.  Miller. 
Swanson.  Mann,  and  Ooyen  voting  aye;  nays 
none.  Councilmen  McLemore  and  Hassell 
abstnt. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  SUP- 
PORT COLD  WAR  GI  EDUCATIONAL 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
S.  349,  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  has  had  con- 
sistent and  strong  support  from  the  Vet- 
ems  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Robert  E.  Hansen,  commander-in-chief 
of  this  fine  organization,  restating  the 
VFWs  continuing  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  GI  bill  for  cold  war  veterans. 

In  order  to  bring  attention  to  the 
urgency  of  this  act  of  justice  for  veterans 
of  the  cold  war,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Hansen's  letter  printed 
in  tlie  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Waihington,  D.C  May  2.  1962 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Chainnan.    Subcommittee   on    Veterans'   Af- 
fair.'!. Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee   V.S    Senate.   Wa.'^htngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  This  is  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  May  9.  requesting  the 
support  of  tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
with  respect  to  tiie  cold  war  GI  bill  (S.  349 » 
which  is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  supported 
the  principle  of  a  GI  bill  for  cold  war  vet- 
erans during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  endorsed  S.  1138,  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
but  died  on  the  House  side  when  that  Con- 
gress adjourned  With  the  cold  war  taking 
on  more  and  more  the  aspects  of  a  hot  war, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
W'ars  should  abandon  Its  position  that  re- 
adjustment benefits  should  be  provided  for 
cold  war  veterans  who  have  traveled  far  from 
home  and  served  in  places  all  over  the  world 
to  carry  out  the  security  commitments  of 
our  Nation. 

It  Is  noted  that  S.  349  specifically  excludes 
persons  serving  their  active  duty  obligation 
as  a  6  months  reservist.  In  other  words,  only 
those  -members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  been  called  up  for  active  duty  and  have 


served  more  than  180  days  will  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  terms  of  this  bUl.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  approved  of 
this  type  of  legislation  primarily  because  it 
would  Include  those  veterans  who  have  made 
a  considerable  sacrifice  serving  their  country 
at  a  time  of  great  need  and  peril  while 
others,  including  some  reservists,  have  h^id 
little  or  no  Interruption. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
mention  that  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  assign  opera- 
tion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  disabled  veterans  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  instead  ot 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
In  fact,  any  provision  to  assign  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  or  any  vet- 
erans' education  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  V'e 
are  depending  upon  your  leadership  to  make 
certain  that  this  recommendation  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  be  Ignored  and 
that  any  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  disabled  veterans  will  be  administ«red  bv 
the  Vet^-rans'  Administration  which  has  a 
very  highly  successful  record  and  gained 
inv.iluable  experience  administering  similar 
progr.Tms  for  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars,  therefore, 
is  in  agreement  with  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  some  readjustment  benefits  pro- 
vided for  those  veterans  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  in  our  Armed  Forces  for  more 
than  180  days.  Servicemen  serving  this 
length  of  time  will  include  155,000  reserv- 
ists ;>.nd  National  Guardsmen  recently  railed 
up  for  active  duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis 
who  are  scheduled  for  release  this  summer 
This  group  will  also  include  tho.se  who  will 
be  eligible  for  the  Campaign  Expeditionary 
Medal  and  Purple  Heart  award  which  were 
recently  authorized  by  President  Kennedy 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E    Hansen. 
CovirnandcT  \n  Chief. 


HOUSTON  WORLD  TRADE  ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION  ON  TARIFFS 
ON  CARPET  AND  GLASS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  Houston  World  Trade  Association  of 
Houston.  Tex.  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
resolution  opposing  certain  increases  in 
tariffs.  The  resolution  speaks  for  it- 
self: and  the  action  of  this  group  rep- 
resents the  world  trade  interests  of  the 
port  of  Houston.  Tex.,  as  expressed  m 
this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Houston  World  Trade  Association  reso- 
lution on  certain  tariffs  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Housto.v   'W(>rld  Trade  Association 
Resolution 

Whereas  it  is  known  that  the  Houston 
Wiirld  Trade  Association  is.  In  general  op- 
posed to  efforts  to  protect  American  com- 
mercial and  business  interests  by  legisla- 
tion designed  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate 
competition  from  abroad  in  our  markets,  in 
that  such  legislation,  ultimately,  weakens 
America's  position  in   world  trade;    and 

Whereas,  an  Increase  in  tariff  on  crown, 
cylinder  and  sheet  glass  and  an  increa.se  in 
Brussels.  Wilton  and  velvet  carpeting  has 
been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America;   and 

Whereas.  Belgium  a  nation  which  the 
United  States   has  always  had  friendly   and. 
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mutually  beneficial  trade  relations.  Is  the 
obvious  target  for  this  discriminatory  ac- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  the  port  of  Houston  has  long  en- 
Joyed  a  trade  relationship  with  Belgium. 
with  Belgian  products  flowing  through 
Houston,  and  American  goods  being  ex- 
ported, in  far  greater  quantity,  to  Belgium 
from  the  port,  which  is  now  Jeopardized  by 
these  tariff  Increases;   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houston  World  Trade  As- 
sociation, That,  pursuant  to  Its  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  freer  trade,  the  associa- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  increases  on  tariffs 
and  duties  on  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  velvet 
carpeting,  and  the  Increases  on  tariffs  and 
duties  on  crown,  cylinder,  and  sheet  glass, 
and  declares  this  action  to  be  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Houston,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America:  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  any  action  taken  by  the 
Houston  World  Trade  Association  be  made 
known  to  the  elected  representatives  from 
Texas  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


FACE  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OF  CONCERN  TO  ALL  OF  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  Saturday.  April  24,  1962.  is  a 
clear,  emphatic  statement  of  the  Nation's 
interest  in  the  problems  of  planning  and 
maintenance  and  overall  management  of 
the  national  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Chronicle  editorial  entitled  "Washing- 
ton. D.C.:  Our  Public  Face"  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  DC:  Ora  Public  Face 

Washington  is  in  trouble.  As  it  has  grown. 
It  has  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  Its  prob- 
lems. The  Capital  City.  thoughtfully 
planned  by  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  on  the 
site  picked  by  a  romantically  Inclined  George 
Washington,  is  our  No.  1  public  face. 

Much  of  Washington's  property  Is  Govern- 
ment owned  and  tax  exempt — more  than  any 
other  city — and  it  has  always  h£id  to  have  the 
help  of  a  benevolent  Congress  to  keep  Its 
cherry  blossoms  blooming,  its  monuments 
scrubbed,  law  and  order  preserved. 

The  amount  of  Federal  money  Is  not  fixed 
and  has  varied  greatly,  making  budgeting 
and  future  planning  difficult. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  assume 
the  share  of  the  budget  that  big  business 
does  In  other  cities,  it  would  be  spending  far 
more  than  it  ever  has. 

Now  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  which 
proposes  a  formula  for  determining  regular 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
provides  automatic  payment,  and  Insures  the 
District  of  a  fixed  income  from  the  Govern- 
ment With  a  definite  commitment  which 
would  be  adhered  to.  budget  planning  could 
anticipate  crises  several  years  in  advance  and 
take  necessary  corrective  steps. 

What's  good  for  Washington  is  good  for 
Houston.  This  bill  will  give  Washington  the 
hand  It  needs. 


ALEXANDER  KARTVELI  OF 
REPUBLIC  AVIATION 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions to  Alexander  Kartveli.  one  of  the 
most  prolific  designers  of  military  air- 


craft this  country  has  ever  known,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  imminent  retirement 
from  Republic  Aviation  Co.  at  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island.  For  three  decades 
aircraft  he  has  designed  have  been  in 
front-line  duty  in  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  in  continuing  cold  war  crises. 

Alexander  Kartveli  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Geoi-gia  in  Czarist  Russia  and 
was  educated  in  aeronautical  .=;chools  in 
Paris.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1927  and  has  distinguished  him.self 
as  the  principal  aeronautical  desi^'ner 
for  Republic  Aviation  Corp.  He  will  re- 
tire this  June  as  vice  president  of  re- 
search and  development  of  that  com- 
pany. 

But  the  company,  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, and  the  United  States  are  for- 
tunate in  that  he  will  continue  his  im- 
aginative contributions  as  a  ■vorking 
consultant.  His  planes  include  the  P-47 
Thunderbolt  of  World  War  II  and  a  long 
family  of  F-84  jet  fighters  used  in  Korea. 
The  world's  fii-st  aircraft  capable  of 
speed  three  times  that  of  sound — an 
all-titanium  plane — was  developed  by 
Kartveli  in  1959.  A  450-mile-an-hour 
transpoi-t  was  developed  by  him  in  1945. 
years  before  others  matched  it.  In  fact, 
the  principal  aerial  weapon  with  our 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  now  is  the  super- 
sonic F-105D  fighter-bomber. 

All  of  these  are  Kartveli  designs.  In 
one  6-year  period  alone,  aircraft  he  de- 
signed set  nine  world  speed  record.s.  won 
eight  major  aviation  awards,  and  were 
cited  for  28  other  flight  performance  and 
operational  achievements. 

This  is  a  record  that  Alexander  Kart- 
veli a*nd  Republic  Aviation  can  be  proud 
of.  I  am  confident  that,  with  designers 
and  leaders  of  this  caliber.  Republic 
Aviation  will  continue  as  a  pioneer  in 
our  Nation's  efforts  aloft,  contributing 
to  the  strength  cf  our  Nation  and  to  the 
ultimate  victory  of  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions. 
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MOVING     PRODUCTS     INSTEAD 
FARMERS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  truly  great  and  highly  respected 
farm  journals  of  America  is  the  Dakota 
Farmer  published  in  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
It  has  a  large  circulation  in  the  two 
Dakotas  and  in  neighboring  farm  States 
and  is  reliably  and  responsibly  edited  by 
a  corps  of  carefully  selected  experts  on 
farm  matters. 

Consequently.  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Dakota  Farmer 
contained  an  editx>rial  entitled — "Moving 
Products  Instead  of  Farmers"  which 
gives  support  to  my  amendment  to  the 
current  Senate  farm  bill  whereby  title  5 
of  that  bill  proposes  to  set  in  motion  an 
expedited  and  stepped  up  program  to 
develop  industrial  uses  for  farm 
products. 

It  has  long  t)een  my  position,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  farm  problem  is  going  to  require  our 
paying  more  attention  to  the  supply  end 
of  the  supply  and  demand  formula  and 
devoting  less  of  our  attention  and  money 
trying  to  evolve  new  techniques  for  regu- 
lating or  reducing  the  productivity  of 
American  farms.  Title  5  of  the  farm  bill 
enacted  by  the  Senate  last  Friday  is 


designed  to  set  in  motion  such 

gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Dakota  Farmer  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcohd  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Moving  Products  Instead  or  Faemers 

Pew  can  take  exception  with  Senator  Karl 
Mundfs  proposal  that  "we  strive  to  find 
new  uses  for  farm  products  rather  than  new 
uses  for  farmers." 

Fortunately,  he  has  introduced  and  had 
this  idea  arrepted  as  part  of  the  proposed 
Food  and  A^rlcultvire  Act.  The  amendment 
would  <'stablish  a  special  action  agency  for 
developing  new  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  would  set  into  operation  a  program 
which  should  be  a  partial  answer  to  our 
overproduction  problems. 

For  some  years  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  operating  regional  re- 
search laboratories  to  explore  and  find  new 
uses  for  f:irm  products  Many  good  ideas 
have  developed  and  are  n  .w  beltig  used  In- 
dustrially to  divert  farm  products  into  "de- 
mMid"  areas. 

But  research  is  only  one  snia:i  p  irt  of  the 
problem  In  addition,  market  test.s  and  ef- 
forts a:  merchandising  agricultural  product.s 
should  be  part  of  the  overall  program  of 
fi.nd'.ng  new  uses  for  surp:us  commodities. 
This  Is  an  area  where  Government  participa- 
tion may  have  to  give  way  to  private  selling 
and  merchandising — to  men  who  have  first- 
hand, practleal  knowledge. 

It  is  cur  hope  that  the  "new  u.se"  idea 
continues  to  be  accepted  rapidly,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  realistic  way  to  lielp  solve  the 
surplus  problem. 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  ARMY  ELVIS  J.  STAHR.  JR. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  very 
soon  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Hon. 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  will  terminate  his 
.service  to  become  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  Mr.  Stahr.  although 
a  young  man.  has  achieved  a  record  of 
distinguished  service  in  many  fields — as 
a  lawyer,  a  teacher  of  law,  and  dean  of 
the  Law  Collese  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  president  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  as  an  adviser  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  many  issues  of  State  and  Na- 
tional concern,  as  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Army  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  and  most  recently  as  an  able 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  abiDty  will 
find  larger  scope  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  our  Nation.  And.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  render 
special  .service  to  our  Nation,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  past.  I  know  that  he  carries 
With  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  attached  letters  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Secretary 
Stahr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Mat    1.    1962. 
The    President, 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  board  of 
trustees  of  Indiana  University  on  April  27 


invited  me  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
university  upon  the  retirement  of  President 
Herman  Wells  next  July  first.  In  order  that 
I  may  be  free  to  accept  the  board's  Invita- 
tion. I  request  your  acceptance  of  my  resig- 
nation as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  effective 
Jtine  30.  1962 

Higher  education  has  been  for  many  years 
my  career,  and.  as  you  know.  I  relinquished 
the  presidency  of  West  Virgmia  University 
In  January  1961  only  because  I  shared  yovir 
conviction  about  the  need  for  our  country 
to  develop  a  much  stronger  Army  In  a  time 
of  prolonged  and  serious  external  threat  to 
the  basic  values  of  peace,  freedom,  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

The  opportunity  to  lead  one  of  America's 
great  universities  comes  to  few  men  even 
once  In  a  lifetime.  Yet  even  now  that  I  have 
been  Invited  to  lead  one  of  the  greatest.  I 
w  nild  be  reluctant  to  a.sk  you  to  release  me 
after  a  year  and  a  half  as  your  Army  Sec- 
retary were  It  not  that  the  Army  has  moved 
during  that  period  to  a  distinctly  higher 
plateau  and  our  basic  objectives  for  it  have 
now  been  clearly  mapped  and  moved  far 
along  the  road  to  accomplishment 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  Army's  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year.  TTie  number  of 
combat-ready  dlv!.<;!ons  h.'.s  grown  from  11 
to  16,  the  number  of  ready  to-p-o  dlvi.tlons  in 
strategic  reserve  ha";  erowr  from  3  to  8:  the 
size  of  the  highly  important  Special  Forces 
has  been  more  tiian  dOMbled:  the  over- 
all strene'h  of  the  Active  Armv  has  grown 
from  870.000  to  more  thaa  a  million;  our 
Armv  Force.s  In  Europe  ha' e  been  very  sub- 
stantially .strengthened  anl  the  Ber'ln  gnr- 
rlsin  reinforced:  our  Am  y's  as-";l.«tance  to 
hard-pre.ssed  South  Vietnam  ha.s  been  greatly 
augmented;  the  US  STRIF  E  Command  h.as 
been  formed,  and  still  other  steps  have  been 
taken  which  will  facilitate  lncre.a.<;ed  team- 
work between  the  Army  and  her  sl.-ster  serv- 
ices; advanced  concepts  for  counterine  guer- 
rilla aggres.<:lon  and  other  hiternal  securitv 
threats  to  free  nations  have  been  evolved: 
the  Army's  budget  for  the  'ital  need  of  pro- 
curement rf  weapons  and  equipment  has 
risen  ove-  60  percent,  and  encouraging  prog- 
ress har  been  made  In  developing  new  weap- 
ons and  equipment  ar-d  n  getting  these 
Into  tht  hands  of  our  troors 

But  this  1."?  not  all.  During  the  pa.'^t  year 
the  basic  work  has  also  been  accomplished 
in  the  Army  on  four  major  organizational 
actions  A  thoroughgoing  restructuring  of 
the  Department  of  the  Anny  headquarters 
and  of  the  major  field  and  technical  com- 
mands in  the  continenta:  United  States 
has  been  planned,  appro-'ed  anc!  moved 
well  along  toward  Impl  ?mert»atlon.  A 
new  and  forward-lookin;;  r  .r.cept  for 
reorganizing  Army  combat  dlvt^^l  ns  iRoad* 
has  been  developed,  and  thp  ".vc  Regular 
Army  divisions  which  wc-e  'Mvated  In 
January  are  being  organise,'  ..-d  trained 
under  this  concept.  A  moiW-\\z^^.  concept 
of  Reserve  readiness  was  dev(  lor  'i  last  spring 
and  subsequently  refined  t.  tuke  advantage 
of  experience  gained  in  the  -.artial  mobiliza- 
tion last  fall.  And  a  new  ROTO  program  of 
great  significance  nas  recently  been  readied 
for  consideration  by  higher  auihorlty. 

The.ie  accomplishments  Ir  e\ery  ca.se  have 
been  the  re.' ult  of  enormous  .oriiributlons  on 
the  part  of  many  dedicated  pecple.  I  relate 
them,  therefore,  not  to  claim  any  credit  but 
to  explain  why  I  feel  free  to  ask  your  leave  to 
accept  a  most  exceptional  opportunity  In 
m.y  chosen  field. 

As  I  know  you  fully  recogiize,  higher  edu- 
cation Is  Itself  a  matter  of  very  great  national 
importance.  The  presidency  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, so  ably  filled  by  Er.  Wells  for  the 
past  2b  years,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  attractive  i)ost«  In  my  pro- 
fession. I  count  myself  highly  privileged  to 
have  it  offered  to  me. 

I  also  count  myself  highly  privileged  to 
have  served  In  such  exciting  times  in  your 
administration,  under  Secretary  McNamara, 
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with  the  leaders  of  the  other  services,  and 
especially  with  General  Decker  and  my  other 
splendid  colleagues,  civilian  and  military.  In 
the  Army.  I  hope  that  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  your  personal  support  has  meant 
to  me  and  to  the  Army.  The  Army  has 
played  a  very  large  role  in  several  periods  of 
my  life;  I  shall  always  be  devoted  to  It,  and 
I  am  confident  that  its  progress  will  con- 
tinue to  have  your  strong  support. 
Most  respectfully. 

EL^^s  J.  Stahr,  Jr  , 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Mat  2,  1962. 
DE.^R  Elvis:  It  is  with  regret  and' reluc- 
tance that  I  accept  your  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  effective  June  30,  1962. 
■bfour  personal  dedication  to  the  task  and 
to  the  Army  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  US  Army.  You  can 
take  up  your  new  and  most  important  post 
at  Indiana  University  with  great  satisfac- 
tion of  a  Job  well  done  and  a  service  truly 
performed  for  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

Your  conduct  of  Army  affairs  has  bien  an 
outstanding  example  of  good  management. 
Your  policies  of  recognition  of  young  talent, 
of  examination  and  adoption  of  new  doc- 
trines and  techniques,  and  emphasis  on  vig- 
orous leadership  for  our  Army  marks  your 
tenure  as  Army  Secretary. 

In  an  uneasy  period  of  International  ten- 
sion, under  your  leadership  the  Army  has 
effectively  performed  its  mission.  The  Im- 
provements made  are  important  ones;  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  are  appre- 
ciated deeply  by  the  American  people:  and 
the  pride  and  high  esprit  of  the  Army  today 
is  more  than  j\istlfled 

There  is  no  way  to  compare  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  post  you  have  just  filled  to  the 
presidency  of  a  large  university.  In  a  sense, 
however,  you  can  contribute  directly  to  the 
f\iture  of  OUT  Nation  and  prepare  new  clti- 
zen.s  for  the  greater  challenges  to  come  in 
y(jur  post.  It  Is  a  worthy  one  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  my  personal  wishes  for 
success  go  with  you 

I  know  that  Secretary  McNamara  and  your 
colleagues,  both  civilian  and  millt.iry.  Join 
with  me  in  expressing  our  thanks  for  your 
loyal  cooperation. 

I  have  perfonally  enjoyed  our  association. 
I  sincerely  appreciate  your  untiring  service 
and  the   effectiveness  with   which  you   have 
met  your  manifold  responsibilities. 
With  warm  reg;irds  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedt. 


AMERICAN     PRESS     PATHETICALLY 
INADEQUATE  ON  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  last 
week  during  the  entire  week  from  Mon- 
day through  Friday  the  U.S.  Senate — 
sometimes  called  the  world's  greatest  de- 
liberative body — debated  the  farm  bill. 
For  6  million  American  farmers,  tens 
of  millions  American  taxpayers  and  180 
million  consumers  this  bill  was  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  reporting  of 
this  crucial  farm  bill  by  the  Nation's 
press  can  only  be  considered  pitifully  in- 
adequate. 

From  Monday  through  Thursday  noon 
while  debate  was  occupying  tLe  full  time 
of  the  Senate  there  was  hardly  a  word 
reported  in  most  of  the  great  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  on  this  complex 
measure.  These  days  offered  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  newspapers  to  make 
clear  to  their  readers  the  vital  issues  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  and  to  begin  the  es- 
sentiaJ  job  of  explaining  the  complicated 


issues  involved  in  the  farm  problem  and 
coming  to  a  head  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  the  Nation's  press  was  generally 
silent. 

Only  when  the  voting  began  on  Thurs- 
day did  reports  begin  to  trickle  out  to 
American  farmers,  taxpayers,  and  con- 
sumers, and  then  the  reports  were  too 
often  in  error — sometimes  in  gross  error. 

For  example,  one  of  the  main  wire 
service  reports  that  went  out  after  the 
bill  was  passed  stated  that  small  farm- 
ers were  exempt  from  the  feed  grain 
limitations  of  the  bill.  This,  of  course, 
was  completely  wrong. 

SMALL   FARMERS    NOT    EXEMPT 

One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  the  bill  is  that  over  1  million  small 
feed  grain  producers,  almost  all  of  whom 
feed  every  bushel  they  produce  on  the 
farm  will  be  limited  and  strictly  limited 
under  this  bill  in  their  production  of 
corn— even  corn  for  silage— as  well  as 
grain  sorghums.  No  feed  grain  farm- 
ers—I repeat  no  feed  :?rain  farmers— will 
be  exempt.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
produce  less  than  25  acres  of  feed  may 
elect  not  to  vote  in  the  referendum — in 
which  case  they  vill  be  excluded  from 
any  cut-back— but  they  will  still  be  lim- 
ited to  their  1959-60  base  in  what  they 
produce,  no  matter  how  small  they  are. 

How  in  the  world  can  this  be  con- 
strued as  an  "exemption"?  For  more 
than  a  miUion  small  farmers  will 
not  be  exempt.  They  will  be  strictly 
limited.  If  they  rely  on  their  newspa- 
per, this  report  will  be  a  cruel  deception. 

EXPERTS    DO    NOT    AGREE    REFERENDUM    WILL    WIN 

Another  example — the  National  Ob- 
sen-er- a  fine  paper  that  has  shown  the 
same  excellence  as  its  parent  paper,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — reported  yesterday 
on  the  bill  that  "All  farm  experts  agree 
that  fanners  will  vote  overwhelmingly 
for  mandatory  contro.'.s  for  feed  grains." 

Mr.  President,  this  :s  just  100  percent 
wTong.  For  the  past  month  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
an:l  others  for  any  indication  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  will  vote  favorably 
in  this  referendum. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  Mr.  Sam  Lubell.  the 
highly  reputable  professional  polling  ex- 
pert, aft^r  interviewing  thousands  of 
farmers  has  concluded  exactly  the  op- 
posite—not only  that  less  than  two- 
thirds  wiU  vote  for  quotas,  but  that  an 
absolute  majority  will  reject  them. 

The  National  Observer  fails  to  come 
up  with  any  specific  expert  who  will 
contend  that  farmers  will  vote  for  quotas 
for  a  good  reason — there  are  not  any. 

RED     FACES     FOR     PRESS     IF     VOTE     NO PRESS 

IGNORES     NEW    PRINCIPLE    IN    BILL 

The  very  poor  job  of  the  press  in  re- 
porting this  storj-  is  not  confined  to  inac- 
curacies. The  most  grievous  error  is  the 
failure  of  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
make  clear  that  this  bill  provides  a  new 
and  revolutionary  approach  in  farming 
and  especially  in  farm  referenda.  The 
feed  grains  referendum  may  fail  because 
of  this.  The  new  principle  is  that  the 
mandatory  feed  grain  program  limits 
farmers  who  do  not  sell  a  bushel  of  feed 
off  their  farm.  Two-thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  tlie  feed  grain  referendum 
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do  not  sell  feed  grains.  For  this  reason 
they  will  be  voting  for  a  limitation  on 
their  production  of  feed  and  silage  on 
theii-  own  farm,  but  with  no  likelihood  of 
an  increase  in  their  own  income.  If 
farmers  vote  "yes"  in  the  feed  grain 
referendum  they  are  voting  to  limit  their 
own  feed  and  silage  acreage  and  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  feed  they  buy,  but 
they  will  still  be  tied  down  to  low  dairy 
price  supports.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
will  be  likely  to  vote  "no"? 

But  this  new  principle  of  farmers  be- 
ing limited  in  the  production  of  a  crop 
which  they  do  not  sell  but  feed  exclu- 
sively on  their  farm  was  all  but  forgotten 
in  press  reports. 

Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly  make  this 
criticism  because  I  think  that  by  and 
large  the  American  press  does  a  good  job 
and  is  improving  in  reporting  public  af- 
fairs. 

The  1962  farm  bill  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  however,  is  an  example  of  the 
press"  failure  to  report  cne  of  the  most 
crucial  and  significant  stories  that  con- 
fronts American  farmers,  taxpayers,  and 
consumers. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  INCOME  TAX  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  DC  JGLAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  the  current  tax  bill,  the 
Franklin  National  Bank,  of  Long  Island. 
N.Y.,  showed  a  almost  unique  sense  of 
its  public  responsibility  by  openly  ad- 
vocating the  withholding  of  income  tax 
on  dividends  and  interest.  The  repre- 
sentative of  that  bank,  Mr.  Sedlik,  acting 
upon  instructions  from  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  stated  very  clearly  that  this 
proposal  was  merely  the  application  to 
dividends  and  interest  of  the  same  rules 
as  are  now  applicable  in  the  case  of 
wages  and  salaries.  He  stated,  further, 
that  there  should  be  no  more  favorable 
treatment  given  to  dividends  and  in- 
terest than  is  accorded  to  wages  and 
salaries. 

Mr.  Sedlik  also  testified  that  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  to  a  bank  would  be 
relatively  small,  his  estimate  being  that 
it  would  be  70  cents  per  $100  withheld 
in  the  first  year  and  only  30  cents  per 
$100  in  taxes  withheld  in  succeeding 
years 

Today  the  Fi-anklm  National  Bank  has 
placed   us   still    further   in   its   debt   by 


publishing  a  series  of  advertisements 
in  a  ntunber  of  eastern  and  national 
newspapers,  stating  that  'When  with- 
holding of  income  tax  on  savings  account 
interest  becomes  law,"  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  will  itself  pay  refunds  of 
withholding  to  the  eligible  Franklin  de- 
positors at  tellers'  windows,  in  cash,  im- 
mediately, and  at  no  charge:  .hat  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  their  depo.sitor.s  to 
send  refund  claims  to  Washington  or  to 
wait  for  refund  checks  from  Washing- 
ton; and  that  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  will  arrange  for  exemption  from 
withholding  for  depositors  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  Federal  in- 
come tax.  This  is  truly  an  extraordi- 
nary, constructive  service.  I  hope  it  will 
make  the  issue  clear. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Franklin  National  Bank,  Mr 
Arthur  T.  Roth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement published  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

Notice:  A  New  Public  .Service 

When  withholding  of  income  tax  on  sav- 
ings account  interest  becomes  law  refunds 
of  withholding  will  be  paid  to  eligible 
Ji^anklin  depositors:  At  tellers'  windows,  in 
cash,   immedlataly,   at   no  charge. 

Those  eligible  need  not:  Send  refund 
claims  to  Washington  or  wait  for  refund 
check   from   Washington. 

If  you  are  net  subject  to  the  payment  of 
Federal   Income   tax:    Franklin   will   also  ar- 
range    for     exemption      from      withholding. 
Frankli.n  National  Bank. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  example  of  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  will  take  effect  among  other 
banks. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr  DOUGIAS,  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  conc^ratulate  the  dis- 
tin':ruished  junior  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  IMr.  Smith  1  for  his  .speech  on 
the  ailing  American  fishing  industry 
La.st  Thursday.  May  24.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  presented  a  most  pro- 
found study  of  the  neglect  of  a  vital  in- 
du.stry.  In  an  able  delivery,  he  outlined 
a  seven-point  program  to  save  the 
American  fishing  indu.^try.  I  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  pre.sentation,  and 
I  praise  him  for  calling  for  help  for  an 


industry  which  can  hold  the  key  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  world. 

If  America  does  not  strive  to  utilize  the 
great  benefits  which  can  be  had  from  the 
sea.  other  nations  will  step  in  to  do  so. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  The  vacuum 
of  neglecting  the  food  potential  of  the 
-sea  and  of  the  inland  waters  will  be  filled, 
and  I  believe  America  should  be  one  of 
the  countries  to  fill  it. 

I  wa.s  delighted  last  year  when  Con- 
gress appropriated  $50,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
of  methods  for  the  manufacturing  of 
fi.^h  protein  concentrate.  I  hope  other 
studies  will  be  made  and  that  action  will 
be  taken  upon  the  results  of  those 
studie.s. 

With  Senator.s  such  as  Benjamin  A. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  rousing  the  Na- 
tion on  this  important  subject.  I  am 
coiiflriont  that  America  will  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  producing  from  the  oceans 
the  vast  stores  of  potential  food  which 
they  hold  and  which  mankind  needs. 

I  al.so  hope  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Admini.stralion  may  learn  the  im- 
poitance  of  these  sources  of  food. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
6  ocloclt  and  56  minutes  p.m.*  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
Miiy  29,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 
E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  28   >  IcL'islative  day  of  May 
25'. 1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
William  C.  Battle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador  Extraordinary   and   Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia 

The  following-named  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1962.  US  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  4353 

Fitgan,  John  H. 

Tax  Court  or  the   United  States 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  judges 
of   the  Tax  Court  of   the   United    States   for 
terms  of  12   years  from  June  2,   1962       (Re- 
appointnient.s.) 

Craig  S.  Atkins,  of  Maryland. 
Norman  O  Tietjens,  of  Ohio. 
Clarence  V   Opper,  of  New  York. 
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National  Calamity   of   Dropouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  28,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNGPE.ssioNAL  RECORD  excerpts  from 
an  address  prepared  by  me  for  delivery 


at  the  DeVry  Institute  dinner  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  May  24,  1962,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  urgency  of  expansion  in 
American  technical  education,  and  find- 
ing the  answer  to  dropouts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Calamity  of  Dropouts 
I  would  like  to  explain  my  deep  satisf.-'x- 
tion  In  being  with  you  of  the  DeVry  Insti- 
tute this  evening.  There  are  few  things 
happening  in  America  today  thnt  I  consider 
of    greater   significance   than    what    you   are 


doing  here  at  DeVry.  Technical  education, 
especially  electronic  education,  has  reached 
a  measure  of  importance  In  America's  pres- 
ent and  future  which  ns  recently  as  10  years 
ago  would  have  seemed  utterly  fantastic  to 
most  of  us.  Yet.  important  as  such  edu- 
cation Is  by  now.  we  can  tell  already  that  on 
a  national  level  It  is  only  in  its  infancy  It 
is  our  job  now  to  help  It  grow  \ip 

Only  the  very  naive  could  be  unaw  ire 
that  there  are  many  reasons  for  what  will 
be  my  subject  this  evening:  The  urgency 
of  expansion  in  Amfrican  technical  educa- 
tion  and  finding  the  answer  to  dropouts 

This  is  a  notable  occasion  and  a  notable 
gathering;    and    I   want  to  congratulate   Mr. 


Lafeber  on  bringing  the  occasion  about — 
and  on  bringing  us  all  logether.  For  we 
public  servants,  you  who  s^rve  In  the  school 
and  I  who  serve  In  the  Senate,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem,  ihe  seriousness  of 
which  the  general  public  does  not  fully  ap- 
preciate You  and  I  are  in  a  position  to  see 
how  the  problem  of  schoc  1  dropouts,  at  all 
levels.  atTects  our  Nation,  both  in  its  progress 
and  in  its  very  survival. 

It  must  be  a  sad  sight  for  the  Instructor 
or  professor  to  see  his  cla.^  dwindling  from 
semester  to  semester,  from  week  to  week, 
and  even  from  day  to  day.  (A  teacher  In 
an  evening  school  of  th.;  Chicago  system 
recently  tij'.d  me  of  a  class  of  46  enrolled  on 
February  1,  that  shrank  t)  18  by  April  20  i 
It  must  be  doubly  sad,  \.-hen  the  Teacher, 
having  examined  his  techniques  and  having 
found  he  has  done  llie  ocst  teaching  Job 
he  knows  how.  still  finds  young  people  who 
refuse  to  put  out  any  efTi.rt  to  learn  And 
it's  tragic  for  the  conscientious  tea^-her  to 
see  students  abandon  all  pretense  of  learn- 
ing, and  simply  quitting  school  aUt>gether. 
It's  tragic,  for  the  toachei  kni.ws  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying.  "A  wliUK  r  never  quits,  and 
a  quitter  never  wins  " 

Are  we  bringinc;  tip  a  cei  eratlon  of  chronic 
losers?  It's  a  solemn  que:  tlon  both  for  you 
who  mold  the  citizen  and  for  me  who  repre- 
sent him  In  Government  M.TVbe  it's  par- 
ticularly solemn  for  me.  a  man  who  has  sat 
across  the  conference  table  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  Nikita  Khrushthev  Solemn,  for 
I  know  he  meant  every  w  jrd  of  his  fanious 
boivst;  "We  will  bviry  yiiu  "  Nut  fur  a  mo- 
ment does  he  doubt  that  the  f-'randchlldren 
of  this  American  generation  will  live  under 
conimunl.<!m  And  to  the  ;ulfillment  of  that 
end  he  and  his  party  are  dedicated.  Every 
thought  In  hi.>:  head,  every  ilan  in  his  miVcter 
program,  every  move  he  m  ikes  on  the  chess- 
board of  destiny  Is  calculated  toward  the 
attainment    of  that   goal. 

To  us  whose  gospel  Is  "live  and  let  live." 
the  concept  of  "tomorrow  the  world"  is  so 
alien,  so  repucnant,  that  It  hardly  seems  even 
rational  But  It's  real:  Its  actual:  it's  in- 
tense. You've  never  wltne-'^ed  such  determi- 
nation, such  finele-mmdpd  tenacity  of  pur- 
pase,  as  the  lu'^t  for  ideological  conquest  of 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

Far  better  than  I  do.  yoj  know  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  the  supt  rstate  toward  the 
mental  Inoculation  of  th<'lr  youth.  Better 
than  I,  you  know  details  rf  rigorous  courses 
with  long  hours  of  concentrated  study 
through  many  years  Anc,  you  know  better 
than  I  the  achievement  re<ords.  the  amazing 
results  of  force-fed  learning  which  Soviet 
officials   boast   about. 

It  is  against  these  hard-bitten,  f;aiatically 
schooled  zealots  that  our  -omlng  generatkm 
of  young  men  will  be  p  tted  They  can't 
escape  the  test  of  strenct  i;  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram for  world  conquest  von't  permit  them 
What  sort  of  competition  will  our  boys  put 
up?  Even  before  the  minor  ordeal  of  a  few- 
hours'  homework  many  of  them  now  quail 
and  quit  Thousands  of  hem  now  feel  the 
good  life  their  ancestors  won  for  them  is 
a  birthright  that  can  ne\er  be  taken  away. 
Tliousands  never  even  he  ird  that  the  price 
of  liberty  is  eternal  vipiance.  and  that  It 
is  only  "the  strong  man  that  keepeth  his 
court." 

Daily  we  read  of  the  grDwlng  physical  de- 
bility of  our  youth.  We  read  how  so  many 
of  our  young  men  are  unflt  for  the  military 
service  (and  how  m(xst  of  the  senior  Sena- 
u>rs  are  unfit  f(5r  touch  football).  We  see 
statistics  of  how  those  ihysicaHy  superior 
European  and  Asiatic  cliildren  can  do  more 
nipups  and  kneebends  than  ours  can.  We 
read  about  rigorous  phys  cal  training  going 
hand  in  hand  with  tre:nendous  scholarly 
achievement  and  we're  laturally  prone  to 
wonder  whether  they  dor  't  have  something 
thnt  our  children  don't  ha  .'e. 

One  thing  they  certal  ily  don't  have  In 
comparison  with  us  in  oui  superb  school  sys- 


tem. No  nation  In  the  world  can  match  the 
Ideals  that  Inspire  It,  the  Institutions  that 
house  it,  the  personnel  that  administer  It. 
For  our  educational  philosophy  is  founded 
on  freedom:  It  encourages  Indejjendent 
thinking;  It  permits  the  formation  of  per- 
sonal opinions;  it  directs  a  student  toward 
the  truth;   it  never  imposes  a  dogma. 

Such  education  is  enshrined  in  such  phys- 
ical equipment  as  the  world  has  never  be- 
f'lre  seen  We  have  lavished  billions  on  li- 
braries, lecture  halls,  and  laboratories;  on 
workb(X)ks,  reference  books,  textbooks;  on 
campuses  and  curriculums;  on  study  halls 
and  Etadiunis. 

The  m;)st  widely  acknowledged  reason  for 
urgency,  of  course,  is  our  weapon  and  space 
race  wi'Ji  the  Soviet  Union.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  fully  aware  of  our  great  delays 
as  well  as  our  great  achievements  in  the 
exploration  of  space.  These  delays  will  not 
be  avoided  until  sufficient  numbers  of  tech- 
nically trained  personnel  are  available. 
Those  numbers  as  you  know,  will  be  large. 
After  his  historymaking  flight.  Colonel 
Glenn  declared  graciously  and  repeatedly 
that  his  accomplishment  was  definitely  a 
matter  of  "we"  and  not  "I"  He  wasn't  Just 
being  polite  Approximately  15,000  en- 
gineer.";, technicians,  and  other  trained  per- 
sonnel had  labored  for  as  much  as  4  years 
in  the  development  and  manufacture  of  his 
Mercury  space  capsule  alone. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen 
great  activity  In  America's  preparation  for 
space  exploration.  In  Just  that  single  area, 
our  need  for  technical  experts  is  phenome- 
r.::  'y  great  indeed. 

Nor  can  any  American  ignore  the  weapon 
race  to  which,  like  it  or  not,  we  are  com- 
mitted until  the  time  when  decreased  pres- 
.^urc;  mny  make  fxjsslble  alternative  means 
of  real  defen.«;e.  Our  sense  of  security  cer- 
tainly is  not  enhanced  by  the  evidence  we 
receive  of  Soviet  progress  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons: nor  is  it  enhanced  by  the  figures  show- 
i!ic  Russia's  current  rate  of  technical  train- 
ing. Studies  with  which  you  are  familiar 
reveal,  for  instance,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  producing  engineers  at  the  approximate 
rate  of  126.000  annually,  while  we  are  pro- 
ducing only  45,000 — which  happens  to  be. 
ir.cidenUtlly,  13.000  fewer  than  were  trained 
m  this  country  in   1950 

It  Is  interesting  in  this  regard  to  notice 
w'.iat  is  hapf^ening  in  Red  China  as  well. 
According  to  Communist  reports,  in  the  dec- 
ade between  1949  and  1959  enrollments  in 
higher  education,  where  the  critical  scien- 
ti;  c  and  technical  skills  are  developed,  went 
from    117.000    to  660.000. 

Meanwhile,  here  at  home,  our  technolog- 
ical education  lags  desperately.  Not  only 
are  we  serlcu.^ly  short  of  engineer.s,  we  are 
even  more  seriously  short  of  engineering 
technicians.  The  experts  tell  us  we  should 
be  training  at  least  as  many  engineering 
technicians  as  engineers.  Right  now  we  are 
producing  roughly  one  such  technician  for 
every  four  engineers,  few  though  t^hose  en- 
gineers are. 

So  it  Is  clear  that  In  terms  of  defense 
requirements  and  of  space-exploration  re- 
quirements our  need  for  expanded  technical 
education   is   urgent. 

But  these  two  fields  are  not  our  only 
areas  of  competition  with  Russia  What  the 
world  will  continue  to  watch  with  equal 
concern  In  the  years  to  come  is  Russia's  in- 
dustrial progress  and  the  Improvement  in 
her  standard  of  living,  as  opposed  to  ours 
The  Ideological  differences  between  the  two 
yast  world  powers  involve  enormous  differ- 
ences in  economic  policy;  and  the  new  na- 
tions especially  will  be  Interested  to  see 
which  way  really  works  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  are  leading  now  in  efficiency 
and  overall  productivity.  There  is  no  que.=  - 
tlon  about  the  superiority  of  our  standard 
of  living      That  must   not,   however    let   us 


forget  the  great  rate  of  Russia's  nationally 
planned  and  managed  crash  program  of  au- 
tomation, announced  at  the  20th  party  con- 
gress 5  years  ago  and  reaffirmed  in  the 
Communist  Party  program  last  summer. 
KhruFhchev  recently  called  economic  growah 
"the  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Union,"  promising  that  It  will 
guarantee  "unauesticuable  superiority  over 
all  leading  capitalist  nations." 

Paul  C.  Rosenbloom.  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  ex- 
presses a  fear  that  "within  5  or  10  years,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  compete  with  a 
Soviet  system  that  can  make  economic  de- 
cisions fatter  than  we  can,  that  can  produce 
as  much  or  more  than  we  can."  Our  tools 
for  this  competitliin.  he  reminds  us.  are  the 
sam*"  as  Rusilas;  computers  and  armies  of 
expert.-:.  In  his  words,  "the  question  of 
wliether.  as  Khrushchev  says,  the  Russians 
will  bury'  us,  depends  on  whether  we  can 
organize  adequately  the  use  of  these  tools 
in   a  democratic  society — and  in   time" 

No  wonder  we  acknowledge  urgency.  But 
our  reasons  for  expanding  technical  educa- 
tion are  still  broader  and  deeper  than  even 
the  stark  facts  of  Communist -free  world 
compcutiou  suggest.  We  need  not  look 
beyond  our  own  borders  to  know  why  tech- 
nical education  is  Increasingly  vital  to  a 
rapidly  growing  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion. Tl-iC  fact  is  that,  little  noticed  as  such 
by  the  average  layman,  the  die  for  our 
Nation's  economic  future  has  now  been  ir- 
revocably cast:  our  way  of  life  is  automa- 
tion. We  are  well  into  what  many  cf  you 
experts  are  calling  the  "Technological  Rev- 
olution," or  the  'Second  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion." and  there  Is  no  going  back  to  the  old 
way  of  life. 

Yet  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
such  material  things,  don't  constitute  an 
educational  system.  It's  the  men  that  make 
it  And  you  can  look  down  the  long  roll  of 
distin  uished  scholars,  educators,  and  scien- 
tists which  our  Nation  has  given  to  the 
world — and  feel  an  immense  sense  of  Justi- 
fiable pride  In  your  profession  and  the  Na- 
tion that  fostered  it. 

Go  no  further  than  the  limits  of  the  city 
in  which  we  are  gathered  tonight.  Here  In 
Chicago  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  American  education  It 
was  here  that  the  speed  of  light  was  first 
measured,  here  that  the  magic  of  atomic 
fission  was  first  made  manifest  Here  the 
American  architect  found  a  free  field  with 
the  development  of  the  skyscraper.  Here 
engineering  come  Into  Its  own:  for  the  ele- 
vated railroad  was  developed  here;  and  even 
a  river  was  made  to  flow  backward  In  Its  bed. 
Here  blossomed  native  literature;  here  rose 
the  voices  of  Field  and  Sandburg  and  Hecht 
and  Dunne  and  many  more  In  fact,  here  a 
whole  new  culture,  native-born  American- 
schooled,  has  arisen.  This  in  a  city  not  yet 
140  years  of  age.  And  this  is  only  one  city  of 
our  great  Nation  Nothing  much  can  be 
wTong  with  a  school  system  that  develops 
accomplishments   like   that. 

And  today — never,  since  a  Grecian  philoso- 
pher first  gathered  his  class  around  him  on 
the  marble  steps  of  an  Athenian  porch,  have 
such  lavish  opportunities  been  assembled  for 
young  people  to  train  their  minds  and  build 
their  futures.  For  here,  for  all  to  profit  from, 
are  the  men,  the  materials,  the  motives  for 
the  greatest  education  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber.    And  In  the  midst  of  all  this-  Dropouts. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  about  this 
As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  clearly  see  how  the  drop- 
out constitutes  a  cancer  eating  Its  way  into 
the  body  of  our  sound  economy.  For  when 
a  young  man  quits  school  he  almost  inevi- 
tably heads  for  the  relief  rolls.  And  If  he 
isn't  potentially  a  public  charge,  he  is  plain- 
ly an  economic  loss  He  Is  Just  another  un- 
skilled unit  In  an  Industrial  and  commercial 
world  that  has  no  place  for  him.  In  these 
days  of  specialization  and  automation,  the 
untrained    man    simp:y    can't    be    fitted    in. 


* 
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And  so,  our  young  people,  who  ought  to  be 
our  greatest  asset,  become  our  grossest  li- 
ability. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  am  disposed  to  view 
the  dropout  In  an  even  more  serious  light. 
He  Is  a  threat  to  our  national  survival.  Time 
was.  when  the  defense  of  our  Nation  de- 
pended on  the  brawny  arm,  the  hardy  con- 
stitiitlon,  the  steely  courage  of  the  minute- 
man  at  Lexington,  the  gunner  aboard  the 
USS  Con.'^titution.  the  roughrider  spurring 
up  San  Juan  Hill,  the  devildog  marine  going 
over  the  top  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Maybe  he 
can  measure  up,  when  the  chips  are  down — 
the  young  man  of  the  current  generation. 
For  his  father  did,  and  his  grandfather.  I. 
for  one,  believe  he  can 

What  gives  me  concern  is  the  kind  of  war 
the  next  generation  may  be  called  on  to 
fight  It  will  not  be  waged  with  the  musket 
and  the  cutlass,  the  cavalry  saber  and  the 
Springfield  rifle.  It  will  be  won  with  the 
intercontinental  missile,  the  space  ship,  the 
antimissile  rocket,  and  with  such  world- 
wrecking  atomic  weapons  that,  in  contem- 
plating them,  the  mind  recoils  in  horror. 
With  these  it  will  be  won.  And  with  the 
same  flrm-flbered  courage  that  won  for  us 
at  Lexington,  at  Tripoli,  at  San  Juan,  at 
Chateau-Thierry  For  I  never  doubt — and 
don't  you  ever  doubt  it  either — our  kids 
have  still  got  it. 

But  alone,  it  won't  be  enough  to  insure 
Americas  survival  Our  young  men  will 
need  to  be  as  expert  with  logarithms  as  their 
ancestors  were  with  the  long  rifle.  Their 
training  must  be  as  much  at  the  drawing 
board,  in  the  technical  laboratory,  ns  on  the 
drill  fte'.d,  and  the  induction  camp  Educa- 
tion will  be  our  first  line  of  defense  And 
we  can't  depend  on  the  hit-or-miss  fruits 
of  selective  .services  The  electronic.-;  enet- 
neer  and  the  electronics  technician  will  be 
the   key  people  in   the   war  of   the  future. 

It  is  here  that  I  feel  con.>trained  to  pause 
and  pay  a  particular  tribute  to  the  De'Vry 
Technical  Institute.  Here  is  an  institution 
that  has  given  to  our  national  defense  and 
to  our  national  economy,  over  a  hundred 
thousand  graduates.  Just  think  of  what 
that  contribution  means  to  our  commercial 
strength,  to  our  military  strength.  And 
above  all  this.  DeVry  Technical  Institute  has, 
in  a  very  special  way.  made  a  particular  study 
of  rehabilitating  the  dropout  It  hac  'aken 
thousands  of  young  men.  many  of  whom  had 
no  advanced  education  in  mathematics,  some 
of  whom  had  dropped  out  of  high  school, 
and  given  them  sound  and  solid  training  in 
electronics  In  fact,  I  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  DeVry  Tech's  contribution  to- 
ward the  strength  of  America  in  terms  of 
the  development  of  its  youth,  that  I  made 
it  the  subject  of  an  add.-ess  to  the  US.  Sen- 
ate a  short  time  aco 

Since  that  speech.  ;.nd  because  of  some 
reactions  to  it.  I  h=  "e  come  to  an  Important 
decision  I  feel  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  dropouts — the  cancer  that  eats  at  our 
national  vitals.  We  should  study  it  and 
probe  it  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
curing  it.  Is  it  a  symbol  of  our  age?  Or 
is  it  a  subtle  subversive  plot  engineered  by 
enemy  agents''  Whatever  causes  it.  what- 
ever can  be  done  about  it.  we  must  lose  no 
time  in  finding  out     The  situation  is  grave 

A  clear  reason  for  urgency  in  the  expan- 
sion of  technical  education,  therefore,  is  the 
fact  that  automation  has  changed  from  a 
mammoth  concern  of  the  future  to  a  mam- 
moth concern  of  the  present.  This  is  true 
now  as  it  was  not  a  year  ago — 1961  was  the 
year  in  which  modern  electronic  machinery 
began  doing  large-scale  brainwork,  as  well 
PS  brawnwork,  in  many  aspects  of  American 
economy. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  announce,  for  the  first 
time,  my  Intention  to  propose  the  creation 
vl  a  Senate  committee  that  will  thoroughly 
Investigate    the   national  calamity  of   drop- 


outs: their  character,  their  cause;  and  the 
committee  will  be  charged  with  seeking  sug- 
gestions for  the  elimination  of  them. 

This  I  pledge  to  you.  my  fellow  public 
servants;  to  you  who.  In  comnion  with  us  in 
government,  want  an  answer  to  this  problem 
And  some  things  we  know  in  advance.  We 
know  the  cause  Is  not  in  the  education  our 
youth  presently  receives.  We  know  it  is  not 
a  part  of  thi?  basic  character  of  our  young 
people. 

Something  else  It  must  be  It  i.-.  my  de.^ire 
that  the  committee  will  shed  such  a  spot- 
light on  it  that  our  America  will  know  the 
danger,  learn  how  to  avcjld  it.  and  move  ag- 
gressively tov/ard  the  eradicatKJi'  of  this  na- 
tional peril. 

Only  in  so  doing  will  that  experimeru  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple "  stand  a  chance  of  fulfilling  the  destiny 
which  a  gracious  God  has  preordained  for 
it:  the  last  !>est  hope  of  earth,  the  noblest 
governmental  concept  ever  entertained  in 
the  mind  of  man 
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added  an  average  of  10  years  to  the  life  of 
every  American. 

The  factual  basis  of  this  statement  is 
not  at  all  clear.  The  expectation  of  life 
at  birth  based  on  the  mortality  rates  of 
1959 — the  latest  available — is  69.7  years. 
This  i-s  only  6  years  larger  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth  based  on  the 
mortality  rates  of  1939;  it  is,  however, 
112  years  longer  than  for  1936,  a  year  of 
relatively  high  mortality,  and  10  years 
larger  than  for  1930,  the  next  earlier 
year  for  which  the,  difference  was  at 
least  10  years. 

Moreover,  the  above  statement  re- 
ferred to  "addin.a  an  average  of  10  years 
to  the  life  of  every  American"  so  that 
there  should  be  considered  also  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  for  persons  other  than 
babies.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
increase  in  the  expectation  of  life — in 
years — by  sex  and  race  for  several  illus- 

The  world  today  is  Lx^king  for  men  who  are     trative  ages,  for  the  1959  experience  as 
not  foi  sale,  compaied  with  that  of  1939-41' 

Men  who  are  honest,  sovind  from  center  to  ^  *v7w./   -zj.. 

circumference,     true     to     the    heart's 

core: 
Men  with  consciences  as  steady  as  the  needle 

to  the  pole: 
Men    who    w.ll    stand    f'>r    the    right    if    the 

heavens  totter  and  the  earth  reels; 
Men    who    can    tell    the    truth   and    look    the 

world  right  in  the  eye; 
Men  who  neither  brag  nor  run; 
Men  who  neither  flag  nor  flinch; 
Men  who  car  have  cournge  without  shouting         I^^  summary,   the   expectation  of  life 

it:  has  shown  the  greatest  increases  at  the 

Men  in  whom  the  courage  of  everlasting  life     youngest  ages.    Accordingly,  considering 

runs  s:ill.  deep  and  strong.  the  population  of  all  ages,  the  improve- 

Men  who  know  their  message  and  tell  it;  ment  has  probably  been  only  about  3  to 

Men  who  know  their  place  and  fill  it;  4    yp^,.,,   ^    the    past    two    decades— and 

Men  who  kn.,w  their  bus.ne.ss  and  attend  to      certainly  not  10  years. 

Men  who  wii    not  lie.  shirk  or  dodge;  The  only  conceivable  way  that  a  figure 

Men  who  are  not  to<}  lazy  to  work,  or  too     of    10   years   could   be   obtained    for   the 

proud  to  be  po<3r;  increa.se  in  the  expectation  of  life  in  the 

Men  who  are  willing  to  eat  what  they  have      past   20    years   would   be   by   considering 

earned  and  wear  what  they  have  paid      the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  accord- 

^°^'  „  ^      ing  to  mortality  of  1939  and  comparing 

Men  Who  are  not  ashamed  to  say    No  '  with      .^   ^^.,^j^    ^j^^,   expectation   of   life   at   birth 

emphasis  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to         <-ui.        i_  ii.t-  i..^- 

sav    I  can't  afford  it  "  °^  babies  born  at  the  present  time  com- 

fsse  Mustek  puted  by  projecting  mortality  improve- 

ments into  tlie  future — rather  than  con- 
sidering only  present-day  mortality 
rates.  This  hardly  seems  a  proper  pro- 
cedure if  we  are  considering  only  the 
effects  of  the  last  20  years  and.  moreover, 
would  not  relate  to  "the  life  of  every 
American"  as  stated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  memo- 
randum has  not  considered  whether  the 
significant  decreases  in  mortality  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  two  decades  are 
completely  due  to  "the  American  system 
of  medicine,"  as  asserted  in  the  state- 
ment. It  may  be  noted  that  mortality 
in  other  countries  has  also  improved 
significantly  in  the  past  quarter  century, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  extend  my 
remarks  to  clarify  the  Record  with  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Annis  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  his  television 
speech  on  May  21  on  the  subject  of  "Life 
Expectancy." 

The  Washington  Post  for  May  22  gives 
the  following  quotation  from  the  reply 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
President  Kennedy's  speech  on  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  health  benefits  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  OASDI  system  aged  65 
and  over: 

The  American  system  of  medicine,  based 
upon  the  private  doctor  treating  the  private 
patient,   has — in    the   last   20   years   alone — 
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erably  more  than  in  Sweden,  the  expec- 
tation of  life  at  birth  in  those  two  coun- 
tries is  still  well  in  excess  of  ours,  as 
shown  by  the  followirig  table: 


f'ountry 

Kxix-elatidi!  of  life 
at  hirlli,  IWj 

Male 

Keiniile 

t'nit<Ml  Stat4-s , 

En(!liin<l  and  Wales .; 

Sweden 

66.  .S 
68.1 

71  7 

73  (1 
73  8 

Thus,  the  extent  cf  improvement  in 
mortality  depends,  to  some  extent,  on 
the  previously-existirg  level — countries 
such  as  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
actually  shown  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  recent  decades  since  they 
started  from  such  a  1  ow  level. 


Dedication  of  the  Smithmill  Pott  Office, 
Janeivilie,  Clear6el>l  County,  Pa.,  May 
26,  1962 


Although  the  improvement  in  mortal- 
ity in  the  United  States  was  somewhat 
more  than  in  England — less  for  men, 
but  much  more  for  women — and  con.sid- 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  26.  19(2,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  deliver  the  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  for  the  new  post  office 
at  Smithmill,  Pa..  136  years  after  the 
establishment  of  a  post  office  in  the 
community. 

My  address  follows: 
Address  by   Hon    James  E    Van   Zandt 

We  have  gathered  here  tixlay  to  dedicate  a 
new  post  office.  1.36  years  after  a  post  office 
was   established    for    thii.   community 

It  Is  interesting  to  obterve  that  this  town 
is  known  as  Janesville.  but  the  post  office 
estiiblished  February  15.  1826.  was  named 
Smiths  Mill  On  Angus:  24,  1894.  the  name 
of  the  post  office  was  ch  mged  to  Smithmill. 

During  the  136  years  of  its  existence  the 
Smithmill  post  oflice  ha.;  been  served  by  26 
acting  or  permanent  postmasters,  some  of 
whom  served  at  varlou.i  periods  and  with 
broken   terms  of  service 

Because  this  new  post.il  facility  is  double 
the  size  of  the  previous  one.  this  event, 
therefore,  is  significant  in  the  history  of 
Janesville  and  is  recognized  as  a  step  for- 
ward for  this  community 

In  this  connection  It  ;s  pertinent  to  state 
that  the  Post  Office  Depitrtment  reports  that 
the  Smithmill  post  office  has  had  the  status 
of  a  third-class  post  cffice  since  January 
1.  1944,  and  that  postal  receipts  since  1955 
have  nearly  doubled. 

Although  this  post  cffice  is  among  the 
small  ones  in  the  Nation,  we  are  reminded 
that  from  such  beginnings  the  US  post.;^! 
service  itself  grew  u^  tecome  the  greatest 
postal  service  In  the  wor.d  It  Is  thus  fitting 
on  this  occasion  that  n-e  recall  the  mile- 
stones of  its  development 

The  first  official  posUal  i.ystem  in  the  United 
Stfites  was  created  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1639.  aid  in  1672  Governor 
Lovelace,  of  New  York,  initiated  a  regular 
monthly  post  between  New  York  City  and 
Boston.  By  1683  a  post  route  spanned  the 
distance  from  Maine  to  3eorgia. 


In  that  same  year,  1683,  that  illustrious 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ■William  Penn,  es- 
tablished the  first  post  office  In  Philadelphia. 
Another  of  Pennsylvania's  great  sons,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  contributed  to  U.S.  postal 
history,  as  well  as  to  Its  political  history. 
F^rst  appointed  as  postmaster  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1737,  Franklin  became  Joint  Post- 
master General  for  the  northern  British 
Colonies  In  America  in  1753,  and  served  until 
he  was  dismissed  In  1774  for  his  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  the  American  colonists. 

The  many  improvements  in  the  colonial 
postal  system  instituted  under  Franklin's 
administration  made  the  postal  service  effi- 
cient and  reliable  despite  the  poor  roads  and 
great  distances  between  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

After  being  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  July  of  1775,  Franklin  served 
as  Postmast<>r  General  of  the  American 
postal  system  until  November  7,  1776.  when 
he  resigned  to  serve  his  country  abroad. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  performance  there- 
after, as  a  patriot  and  statesman,  tends  to 
overshiidow  the  major  contributions  he 
made  toward  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
jxjstal  delivery  service 

Franklin  established  a  precedent  for  action 
in  his  reforms  of  the  colonial  service  during 
the  1750s  when  he  ordered  night  movements 
of  the  mails. 

One  hundred  years  later,  when  traveling 
post  offices  transported  mail  over  10.000  miles 
of  railrofids.  postal  officials  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  speed  of  the  service  Trains  ran 
only  during  daylight  hours,  thus  delaying 
the  mail  overnight 

Determined  to  improve  the  postal  service. 
Post  Office  officials  demanded  that  trains 
carrying  mail  'ontinue  on  at  night,  and  were 
thus  responsible  for  an  important  develop- 
ment in  railroad  operations 

In  the  1920's.  after  air  mail  service  was 
Inaugurated,  early  transcontinental  air  mail 
service  w  a.s  hampered  by  the  same  delay  be- 
cause planes  did  not  fly  at  night  Arain 
the  postal  service  Introduced  night  opera- 
tions    this  time  in  aviation. 

After  radio  stations  and  lighted  airfields 
were  established  between  Chicago  and 
Cheyenne  and  between  New  York  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  flight  on  February  22.  1921. 
established  the  prcxjf  that  night  flying  was 
practical 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  conse- 
quently awarded  the  Collier  trophy  for 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  night  flying 
The  most  romantic  era  in  the  history  of 
the  p(»tal  service  occurred  as  it  followed  the 
frontiers — as  Americans  pioneered  the  West. 
In  1833  It  was  reported  that  a  postmaster 
w;is  appointed  in  New  Salem,  111.,  who  was 
described  as  "a  postmaster  of  sorts."  He 
was  appointed  for  a  post  office  located  in  a 
store  owned  in  partnership  by  none  other 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  Lincoln  carried  the 
letters  under  his  hat  and  delivered  them  as 
he  had  the  opportunity  Occasionally,  de- 
liveries took  him  into  the  country,  a  sort  of 
rural  free  delivery  service  on  a  slightly  ir- 
regular basis. 

In  1845  President  Tyler  passed  legislation 
that  empowered  the  Postmaster  General  to 
award  contracts  for  mail  transportation  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  This  method  of  trans- 
p^jrtmg  the  mail  is  still  known  as  "Star" 
route  service  and  cor.tinues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  posuil  service 

Envelopes  and  postage  stamps  came  into 
common  usage  during  the  1840's  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  first  issued  manu- 
factured stamped  envelopes  in  1853. 

Prepaid  postage  became  compulsory  in 
1855  and  adhesive  stamps,  first  available  in 
1847,  became  obligatory  on  January  1,  1856. 
One  of  the  most  colorful  periods  In  postal 
history  is  the  span  of  18  months  during 
which  the  Pony  Express,  with  Buffalo  Bill 
Cr>dy  as  1  of  its  80  riders,  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  great  movement  westward. 


As  the  American  postal  system  continued 
to  develop,  it  added  such  services  as  urban 
delivery  in  1863,  special  delivery  In  1895, 
rural  free  delivery  In  1896.  and  the  postal 
savings  system  In  1911 

The  postal  service  boasts  the  participation 
of  another  celebrated  American.  Charles  A 
Lindbergh,  who  made  his  historic  trans- 
atlantic flight  while  on  leave  from  the  air 
mail  service,  which  was  first  made  available 
commercially  in  1918 

Currently  various  innovations,  such  as  the 
use  of  helicopters  to  eliminate  time  lost  in 
transit  through  heavily  congested  city  traf- 
fic and  the  adaptation  of  mechanical  and 
electronic  devices  to  sorting  and  distributing 
operations  m  large  cities,  continue  to  facili- 
tate and  im.prove  the  expanding  mail  deliv- 
ery service. 

Today  the  integrity  efficiency,  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  post.;il  workers  make  possible 
an  enormous  volume  of  written  communi- 
cations as  even  the  briefest  recitation  of 
statistics   should   serve    to  demonstrate. 

By  far  the  largest  In  the  wvrld.  the  U.S. 
postal  service  handles  two-thirds  of  the  mail 
volume  of  the  world — over  65  billion  pieces 
annually. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three  million 
Americans  mail  an  average  of  350  pieces  of 
mail  each,  every  year,  and  this  annual  per 
capita  voliune  Is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  our  population  It  Is  expected  to 
double  to  700  pieces  annually  in  another 
generation. 

Today,  as  we  dedicate  this  new  post  of- 
fice, we  can  regard  it  as  an  excellent  symbol 
of  the  progress  being  achieved  by  the  US. 
postal  system.  This  is  an  Important  oc- 
casion in  the  136-year  history  of  the  Smith- 
mill  post  office 

I  extend  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
postmistress.  Mrs  Anna  C  Salsglver,  and  to 
the  patrons  of  the  .Smithmill  post  office  on 
acquiring  this  fine  addition  to  this  areas 
postal  facilities  This  new  post  office  struc- 
ture is  an  attractive  and  valuable  asset  to 
this  community. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  program  Inaugurated 
m  1953  to  provide  an  adequate  postal  serv- 
ice through  modern  facilities.  Therefore.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  invito  to  Join  you 
in  dedicating  your  new  and  modern  post 
office. 


The  Gibraltar  Government  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
House  Members  to  the  Gibraltar  Grov- 
ernment  lottery. 

As  small  as  Gibraltar  might  be.  it  did 
very  well  in  its  lottery  operations  last 
year.  The  total  gro.ss  receipts  for  1961 
amount.ed  to  almost  $1  million.  After 
payment  of  prizes  and  expenses,  the 
total  net  income  to  the  government 
came  to  $341,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Gibraltar 
are  smart  because  they  permit  and  allow 
the  gambling  urge  of  its  people  to  work 
for  the  general  welfare.  If  we  were 
equally  smart,  we  would  have  a  national 
lottery  in  the  United  States  and  pump 
over  $10  billion  in  additional  revenue  in- 
to our  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  only  this  untapped 
source  of  revenue  can  produce  the  kind 
of  income  to  the  U.S.  Government  that 
would  allow  a  tax  cut  and  reduction  of 
our  national  debt. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


The  Global  Food  Picture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  Ti{E  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  world 
of  shrinking  horizons  there  will  be  need 
(a)  for  the  American  farmer  to  step  up 
research  for  new  markets  around  the 
globe :  and  i  b )  for  nations  to  attempt  to 
open  new  avenues  for  channeling  food 
from  production  plants  to  hungi-y 
people. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  was  privileged  to 
di.scuss  the  global  food  picture  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  of  the  broadcast 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  of  Addrfss  Preparkd  fob  Delivery 
BY  Se^jator  Alexandlr  Wiley,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, OvEK  Wisconsin  Radio  Stations,  Mat 
26. 1962 

As  a  nation,  we  have  been  blessed  with  the 
greatest  a^iculturnl  production  plant  in  the 
world. 

Our  Wisconsin  and  (jther  American  rarm- 
ers  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing ample  food — particularly  In  war- 
time— not  only  for  Americans  but  for  hungry 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  blessings  of  high  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity, however,  also  have  some  built-in 
problems.  For  several  years  now.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Nation's  farmers  have  produced  more 
th.in  has  been  consumed  with  the  surpluses 
estimated  at  about  (9  billion. 

As  yet.  no  realistic  solutions  have  been 
found    for    this    supply-demand    imbalance. 

Within  the  next  20  years,  the  United  States, 
despite  an  estimated  77  million  more  people. 
will,  according  to  USDA  predictions,  produce 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  our  people  on 
about  50  million  acres  loss  than  now. 

These  factors  will,  ihen,  require  serious 
readjustments  in  producrivlty  in  the  lives  of 
pef)ple  and  the  economy 

In  a  rapidly  changii.g  world  we.  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  find  it  necessary  to  e.x- 
tend  our  horizons  The  scope  of  such  plan- 
ning should  extend  beyond  the  local  to 
global  m\rlcets;  requires  long-range — not 
Just  crop-to-crop-— planning:  and  should  at- 
tempt, insofar  as  possible,  to  serve  con- 
sumers, not  only  at  home,  but  ;n  far  distjiiit 
crners  of  the  globe. 

CUDBAL    AGEICCLTUB.AL    PICTURE 

As  of  now,  there  are  sharp  contrasts  in  the 
food  supplies  of  the  \vorId.  In  the  30  more- 
iiidustriulized  nations  -  comprised  of  over 
000  million  people  —diets  are  considered 
nu'rltionally  adequate  A.<;  prKlucers  of 
f'xxl,  or  things  which  can  be  traded  for  food, 
these  nations  appear  able  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supply  now  and  ffir  the  future. 

For  most  of  the  70  less-developed  coun- 
tries, comprising  about  2  billion  jDeople.  how- 
ever, diets  are  tradiii.jnally  in:;dequate — 
snmetimcs  at   tiagically  dcflcient  levels  -the 


population  is  e.xpanding  rapidly,  malinitri- 
tion  Is  widespread  and  consistent,  and  there 
appears  little  likelihood  that  these  countries 
themselves  will  be  able  to  sohe  their  food 
problems  in  the  near  future 

A  major  obstacle  to  transfer  of  food  from 
surplus  to  shortJjge  nations  is  the  low  an- 
nual per  capita  Income.  In  diet  deficient 
regions  of  the  world  the  average  incomes 
are,  as  follows:  Latin  America,  $235  per  per- 
son: Africa  and  East  .Asia,  $137  per  person: 
Far  East  (excluding  Japan  i,  $73  per  person: 
Communist  Asia,  $62  per  person. 

Despite  the  great  gaps  between  the  have 
and  have-not  nations,  however,  humanity 
can,  and  ultimately  will,  find  a  way  to  solve 
the  food  problems  of  the  world 

The  great  Immediate  challenge  m  Wiscon- 
sin and  elsewhere  is  to  find  adequate  mar- 
kets and  uses  for  commodities  particularly 
those  in  surplus. 

For  dairying,  especially  Important  to  Wis- 
consin, this  means  efforts  to  step  up  con- 
sumption: improve  distributnig  channels: 
expand  research  to  And  industrial  u.scs  for 
milk  and  milk  products. 

For  the  future,  however,  we  as  a  N.ition, 
and  particularly  the  agricultural  economy, 
will,  I  tielleve.  benefit  from  longer  range, 
broader  scope  planning  to  find  consumers 
and  markets  for  the  protiucts  of  America's 
farms. 

As  this  can  be  done  it  will  Ijeneht  us  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of  starv- 
ing humanity. 
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Washin^on  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Llie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  new.sletter 
of  May  26.  1962: 

WaSHINCIO.N-     RtPOKT 

(By    Congressman    Brici;    Alger.    Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

The  bill  HR  11737.  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1963  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administrn tlon  (NASA) 
totaled  $3,742  million  including  $2  935  mil- 
lion for  research,  development  and  opera- 
tions. $736  million  for  con.'^tructlon  of 
facilities,  and  $71  million  supplemental  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1962  For  each  ex- 
penditure by  Congress  there  must  be 
authorization,  then  appropriation.  So  this 
is  the  first  of  the  two  considerations  by 
Congress.  Scott  Carpenter  and  the  astro- 
nauts are  a  part  of  the  NASA  program  This 
program  includes  all  .space  prnKr:rms  of  travel 
and  exploration  Including  earth  orbitini:  and 
lunar  landing.  There  were  no  dissenting 
votes  on  this  bill  A  detailed  150-pape  report 
outlined  all  our  efforts  for  the  world  to  see 
I  believe  we  will  outstrip  the  Russians  and 
iiil  others  in  this  field, 

HR.  7596,  a  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and 
the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  project  of  the  Colo- 
r.idu  River  storage  project  brought  several 
troublesome  matters  to  light.  First,  as 
always,  we  are  reminded  by  any  Indian  Icg- 
i.<^latton  of  the  miicarriage  of  Justice,  the  in- 
equity, in  our  treatment  of  Indians  as  a 
civil  rights  matter:  compare  their  plight  to 
the  Negroes.  Second,  this  bill  totaling  ap- 
proximately .$220  miriion,  $135  mtUlon  for 
the    Navajo    and    586   million   for   the   other, 


will  ctist  I  Navajo  project  for  example  i  $1,200 
uj  $1,500  per  acre  to  reclaim  land  which  will 
be  worth  les.-  tlian  this  when  the  irrigation 
is  completed.  Third.  Uie  land  will  be  u^ed 
to  grow  hay,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  small 
grains,  crops  now  in  surplus  with  neiglibor- 
ing  land  retired  from  use  in  the  soil  bank 
Fourth,  sheep  production  will  be  increased 
when  the  Government  i.s  accelerating  pur- 
chases to  alleviate  present  t  \  erijroductlon. 
FirUi.  members  of  both  parties  refused  to 
demand  a  record  vote  so  no  one  would  be 
forced  t(j  go  on  record  Only  33  Members 
rose  to  support  the  request  for  a  record 
vote,  not  a  sufficient  number  (one-fifth  of 
those  present  required).  I  ojiposed  the  bill 
as  I  always  do  uneconomic,  contradictory  or 
self-defeating  measures. 

The  extension  f>f  Korean  wartime  emer- 
gency excise  taxes  was  passed  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  over  my  opposi- 
tion. We  need  the  Incentive  now  of  tax 
cuts,  not  continuation  and  Increases,  based 
on  reduced  spending.  To  this  end  I  shall 
dedicate  my  efforts.  The  Inconsibtency  today 
is  best  shown  by  the  President  suggesting 
we  must  have  tax  cuts  for  lucentues  even 
as  he  increases  spending  and  both  continues 
and  increa.ses  taxes.  Tlie  bUl  now  goea  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  then  to  the  House 
floor.  More  of  this  later.  Tlie  President's 
tax  bill,  H  R.  10650.  already  is  in  trouble  as 
the  people  continue  to  express  disapproval 
of  the  withholding,  investment  credit,  tuid 
foreign  t:iX  pro\  islons  So  there  is  siUl  hope 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  (the  President 
and  his  House  and  Senate  leaders  and  sup- 
porters) can  be  curtailed  In  their  mad  rush 
Into  Government  regimentation  of  our  peo- 
ple 

Tlie  trade  bill  HR.  9900  Is  shaping  up 
in  Ways  and  Means  Coirmiiltee.  A  common 
ground  of  objection  by  most  Republican*. 
will  probably  center  around  the  abandon- 
ment of  present  law's  "no  Injury"  policy  and 
our  real  need  for  mandatory  peril  point  and 
escape  clau.se  provisions.  As  the  bill  stands, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Tariff  Commission  (the 
arm  of  Congress)  findings  are  only  advisory 
and  the  President  may  disregard  them.  This 
:is  I  see  it,  is  bad  legislation  Further.  It  is 
inaccurate  to  call  this  bill  a  freer  or  fairer 
trade  bill.  Accurately  described.,  it  is  an 
abandonment  by  Congress  of  constitutional 
Jurisdiction  and  a  demand  and  securing  by 
the  President  of  both  price  control,  regula- 
tion, and  subsidy  of  Industry,  including  re- 
ward and  punishment.  Fortunately,  there 
are  several  improvements  over  existing  law 
Including  public  hearings  that  will  further 
understanding  of  the  plight  oJ  workers  and 
Industry  affecied. 

Medicare    has     become     a     famous     battle 
word    and    may    be    part    of    the    Kennedy 
administration       epitaph.      Unquestionably, 
the    President    this    time    has   gone    Um   fa: 
The  President  s  downright  demagopuery  and 
misrepresentation    of   the    pro\lsions   of    the 
King-Anderson  bill  placlint  medic.il  care  fur 
the   elderly   under   social   security,    I    predict 
will    not    go    unnoticed    or    misunderstood 
Here  are  some  direct   contradictujns   to   the 
presentation  of  Uiis  progr.iin  by  the  President 
and  other  supporters       (1)    The  elderly  will 
not   tie  covered:   over  3  million  are  not  C(  ■.  - 
ered  by  social  security  and  thus  immediately 
an  inequity  is  created.     Further,  e\cn  as  the 
needy  may  not  be  covered,  millionaires  will 
be  covered.     (2)    The  cost  will  not  be  nom- 
inal, it  will  be  gigantic  and  increasing,  not 
$1   bUlion  annually  as  represented,  but  $2.5 
billion  initially  and  $G  billion  or  more  when 
fully  operating.     (3)  Social  security  tax  will 
exceed  income  tax  of  those  of  modest  Income 
(example,  by   1068  a  man   with   a   $4,000  in- 
come   and    three    dependents    will    p  ly    $380 
in  social  security  and  $245  in  income  tax). 
(4)    Less   than  one-fourth   of  medical   costs 
are    covered;     since     there    are     deddctiblc 
amounts  that  just  must   be  paid    (fir.st   $9C 
of  hospital  cost  and  no  Individual's  doctor's 
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or  surgeon's  fees  will  be  paid).  These  are 
but  some  of  the  subjects  of  misstatements 
now  being  made 

Further  wrongs:  (l)  The  program  Is  com- 
pulsory, not  voluntary:  (2)  the  real  Intent 
is  a  foot-in-the-door  for  later  inroads  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  medical  field. 
Witness  one  of  the  chief  proponent's  state- 
ment to  his  union  (Walter  Reuther)  that 
all  they  want  to  do  at  ^his  time  is  to  get  the 
principle  established  so  they  can  amend  It 
later  to  include  all  they  want  All  they 
want  must  inevlUibly  result  in  the  social- 
ization of  medicine. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  other  and  bet- 
ter ways  to  solve  the  problem  of  helping  the 
elderly.  For  example,  we  now  have  Kerr- 
Mills  and  other  existing  programs  which  are 
taking  care  of  those  In  need  of  medical  aid 
In  addition.  Congressman  Tom  Ci'RTIs.  in  a 
fine  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  states: 
"In  all  the  furor,  sensible  solutions  to  the 
problem  have  been  ignored  There  are  ways 
of  providing  proper  medical  care  for  older 
[)eople  without  adding  more  billions  to  those 
now  being  spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
First,  taxpayers  should  get  a  break  for  pay- 
ing any  part  of  their  parents'  medical  costs, 
including  medical  insurance  Second,  the 
King-Anderson  plan  is  compulsory.  But 
people  should  be  free  U)  choose  the  type  of 
Insurance  that  best  suits  their  needs  Third, 
more  and  more  people  are  insuring  them- 
selves Fourth,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  learn  how  each  community  now  strives 
its  problems  of  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged  Fifth,  we  should  make  it  easier 
for  elderly  people  U)  pay  doctors'  bills  Re- 
cently Blue  Shield  in  Illinois  tiegan  a  new 
Insurance  program  for  people  65  and  over 
which  covers  the  cost  of  doctor  and  surgeon 
fees  In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Final- 
ly, private  pension  funds  shouJd  be  allowed 
to  provide  medical  insurance  for  their  own 
members.  The  b.islc  truth  is  that  King- 
Anderson  bill  would  set  up  yet  another  fan- 
tastically expensive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government — one  that  can  never  pay  for  it- 
self, one  that  the  people  do  not  need  and 
the  Nation  cannot  afford    " 

The  American  people  will  p.iy  for  Ken- 
nedy's victory  over  American  business  and 
the  total  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  key  administration  officials  of  our  free 
economic  system  On  Monday,  May  21.  the 
stock  market  plummeted  to  a  new  year's  low- 
It  racked  up  lo.sscs  of  $27  5  billion  since 
April  10  (the  day  the  President  attacked  the 
steel  companies  I  for  14  million  stockholders. 
The  Dow-Jones  average  hit  98  points  below 
Its  "recession"  high  of  last  December  Yet, 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  doesn't  be- 
lieve this  is  Important-  On  Monday  the 
Vice  President  said  "Every  import^int  eco- 
nomic indicator  stands  at  an  alltlme  high  " 
Johnson  made  his  ro.sy  statement  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  on  Saturday  President  Ken- 
nedy expressed  worry  over  the  plunging  mar- 
ket. Perhaps  Kennedy  reads  all  the  papers 
and  won't   let  Lyndon   have  anv 


Proposed  Reduction  in  the  National 
Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICX) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr,  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Defense  Department  proposal  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  should  be  opposed  by  Con- 
gress with  every  source  of  power  at  its 


command.  It  is  ill  advised,  and  presents 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  continued 
strength  of  the  Nation's  military  p>osture. 
This  is  no  time  for  cutbacks  in  military 
strength.  The  Communists  are  pressing 
us  in  Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  and  in 
West  Berlin.  We  have  got  to  keep  our 
military  power  strong  if  we  are  to  con- 
vince the  Kremlin  leaders  that  we  will 
not  be  pushed  around.  We  have  got  to 
show  them  our  determination  to  fight  for 
our  vital  interests.  The  Reserves  did 
precisely  that  when  they  responded  with 
admirable  pati-iotism  to  the  President's 
mobilization  last  August.  A  cutback  in 
Reserve  strength  at  this  time  would  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  our  an- 
nounced intention  to  use  military  force 
to  stop  Communist  aggressions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  The  Com- 
munists would  certainly  not  take  our 
threats  sonously  if  they  saw  us  de- 
activating a  host  of  Reserve  units. 
Words  have  never  stopped  the  Com- 
munists from  taking  over  one  country 
after  another.  Only  a  show  of  strength 
has  convinced  them  that  they  would  lose 
in  any  direct  confrontation  with  the 
United  States.  Our  military  effort 
stopped  them  in  Korea  and  in  West 
Berlin.  Our  ti'oops  in  Thailand  are  now 
trying  to  stem  the  Red  march  in  Laos, 
and  our  combat  teams  in  South  Vietnam 
are  fighting  the  Communists  in  bitter 
.L'uernlla  battles.  The  Communists  un- 
derstand force  and  respect  it.  Therefore, 
we  should  be  increasing  our  military 
power,  not  weakening  it  through  reduc- 
tions in  Reserve  strength. 

Our  Reserves  play  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  overall  military  posture  of 
the  United  States.  They  provide  the 
needed  backup  power  that  the  Military 
Establishments  requires  if  it  is  to  carry 
on  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munists. They  give  our  Armed  Forces 
depth,  provide  a  readily  available  man- 
power pool  of  trained  military  personnel 
capable  of  performing  hundreds  of  nec- 
essary defense  jobs.  They  are  always  on 
tap  when  the  Nation  needs  them.  Un- 
fortunately, our  defense  planners  who 
are  on  top  at  the  moment  are  unable  to 
see  the  urgent  need  for  a  strong  Reserve. 
The  delet.erious  effects  of  any  Reserve 
reduction  at  this  time  can  be  most  clearly 
seen  by  examining  the  adverse  impact 
it  will  have  on  individual  communities 
and  States  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  De- 
fense Department's  proposed  Reserve  re- 
organization would  result  in  a  cut  of  413 
officers  and  enlisted  men  and  a  reduction 
in  force  of  17  full-time  civilian  employ- 
ees. These  men  are  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists. We  will  need  them  in  case  of 
any  local  or  national  disaster  situation. 
If  they  are  stricken  from  the  rolls,  along 
with  thousands  of  other  trained  reserv- 
ists, we  will  not  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  With- 
out an  adequate  number  of  men  in  the 
Reserves,  we  may  find  ourselves  inca- 
pable of  meeting  Communist  aggression. 
We  may  also  be  unable  to  marshall 
enough  military  force  in  time  to  deter 
the  Communists  from  using  force  to  gain 
their  objectives. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  proposed 
Resene  reduction  should  be  understood, 
too.     In  New  Mexico,  five  armories,  each 


valued  in  excess  of  $100,000,  and  a 
$65,000  military  maintenance  shop  will 
be  abandoned.  By  any  reasonable 
standard,  is  this  a  feasible  way  to  save 
valuable  taxpayer  funds?  What  mili- 
tary plan  can  justify  the  construction  of 
armories  wh'ch  we  have  no  intention  of 
using?  That  is  bad  economics,  and  an 
example  of  deplorable  military  planning. 
Moreover,  the  elimination  of  six  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  units,  which  will 
result  if  the  reduction  in  Reserve 
strength  is  accepted  by  Congress,  will 
severely  strain  the  economic  life  of  at 
least  six  New  Mexico  communities.  The 
income  of  17  civilian  employees,  total- 
ing $92,000,  will  be  lost,  and  the  annual 
drill  pay  of  each  decictivated  unit, 
amounting  to  about  $30,000,  will  be 
siphoned  off  f'jr  other,  less  essential  gov- 
ernmental spending  programs. 

But  there  is  another,  more  important 
value  that  will  be  damaged,  and  quit« 
possibly  destroyed,  if  the  Reserves  are 
cut  back.  Throughout  the  Nation  the 
public  mindedness  and  patriotism  of  in- 
dividual communities  will  be  dealt  a 
crippling  blow.  The  people  of  New 
Mexico  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  support  the  military  effort  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  given 
their  time,  their  material  resources,  and 
the  flo'w.er  of  their  manhood  to  the 
building  of  a  strong  national  MiUtary 
Establishment.  They  have  zealously 
guarded  their  American  heritage,  and 
iiave  taken  just  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  tho.se  military  organizations 
which  have  been  largely  composed  of 
New  Mexico  citizens.  A  reduction  in  the 
Reserve  strength  of  the  New  Mexico 
Guard  is  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no 
confidence.  Such  a  Defense  Department 
judgment  is  unfair  and  is  unwarranted 
in  fact.  To  cut  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  today  strikes  at  the  Na- 
tion's primary  source  of  strength:  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  its  citizens  to  carry 
the  cold  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Before  sapping  this  critically  important 
wellspring  of  national  power,  the  De- 
fense Department  might  better  spend  its 
time  preparing  reorganization  plans 
which  will  help  fight  the  Communists, 
and  not  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 


Our  American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  27,  1962,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  in  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation Award  for  Youth  Activities  to  the 
Lutheran  League  of  Christ's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  Lewisburg.  Pa. 

The  honor  plaque  awarded  to  the 
Lutheran  League  was  in  recognition  of 
the  league's  promotion  of  Christian  citi- 
zenship and  was  officially  presented  by 
Thomas  W.  Summers,  mayor  of  Lewis- 
burg. to  the  league's  outgoing  president, 
Suzanne  Eyer.  who  in  turn  presented  the 
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plaque  to  the  new  president,  Diana  Spiel- 
man.  This  award  from  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation reflects  great  credit  on  Pastor 
George  K.  Bowers  and  his  student  as- 
sistant Jon  M.  Vought.  Jr..  for  the  time 
and  leadership  given  to  the  Lutheran 
League. 

My  part  in  the  services  honoring  the 
Lutheran  League  is  represented  by  the 
following  address  I  delivered  titled  "The 
American  Way  of  Life  ': 

AoDKESS  BY  Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt 

It  13  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here  on 
this  occasion  as  a  witness  to  a  ceremony 
honoring — at  one  and  the  same  time — the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  virtues  of 
American  youth. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  both  matters  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  receive  far 
too    little   recognition   In   this   day   and   age. 

I  congratulate  the  young  people's  organi- 
zation for  the  honor  of  being  the  recipient 
^  of  the  Youth  Freedom  Foundation  Award  in 
1961  for  youth  activity  that  aided  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

In  standing  before  the  world  today,  as 
the  foremost  exponent  of  the  human  dignity 
of  mankind,  the  United  States  is  blessed 
with    a    factor    of    considerable   significance. 

By  this  I  refer  to  the  spirit  emanating 
from  within  the  ranks  of  our  younger  genera- 
tion— a  spirit  wholly  in  tune  with  American 
principles  and  divorced  from  foreign 
Ideology 

So  strong  has  been  this  spirit,  so  constant 
and  unwavering  since  the  clo.se  of  World 
War  n,  that  we  have  come  to  accept  it  as 
the  regular  order  of  things.  And  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  the  regular  order  of  things. 

Indeed,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  an  era  in  which  youth  shall  lead  the 
way  in  upholding  the  conservative  principles 
of  the  American  Republic. 

In  using  the  term  "a  new  era,"  I  must 
F>olnt  out  that  the  era  in  question  is  re- 
markably similar  to  another  which  existed 
previously  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then,  you  will  recall,  that  quite 
a  few  young  people  came  to  the  aid  of  an 
Infant  Idea,  known  then  as  It  is  known 
today,  as   the   "American   way  of   life." 

One  of  the  young  people  in  question  was 
Tham.as  JefTerson.  whose  pen  set  forth  the 
mighty  principles  upon  which  the  new  Na- 
tion based  its  very  right  to  existence  on  this 
planet 

Another  young  man  of  note  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  drew  up  the  Initial  plan  for 
the  American  economic  structure. 

Another  was  Patrick  Henry,  whose  im- 
mortal oratory  fired  the  American  heart  in 
time  of  cri.^is;  and  finally  Nathan  Hale,  who 
so  eloquently  laid  down  his  life  in  the  name 
of  American  liberty. 

Young  persons  all — bu"  mature  in  judg- 
ment and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servative sel'-governmenv 

The  appearance  of  the  young  people  to- 
dav.  tn  the  front  rank.s  of  the  dffendens  of 
American  liberty  and  freedom,  is  a  sharp 
reminder  of  the  youthful  beginnings  of  the 
American  Ideal  back  In  1776. 

Ou's  was  the  first  great  popuhir  revolution 
to  take  plac-e  following  the  f^ili  of  feudalism. 
Bravely  American  youth  stepped  forward  to 
proclaim  the  rights  of  man.  to  defy  ancient 
tradition,  to  turn  their  backs  on  kings  and 
queens,  and  to  declare  their  Intention  to 
partake  in  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  with- 
out the  restraint  of  monarchs  or  generals 
or  any  other  \\\gh  authority,  save  the  laws  of 
their  own  making 

Surely  this  was  an  example  of  youth  on 
the  march  to  greatness — vouth  on  the 
march  toward  truth  and  freedom. 

They  set  up  a  government  equipped  to  deal 
with  human  problems  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority,   as  opposed    to   the  select,   aristo- 


cratic minority.  They  pointed  a  way  that 
others  were  soon  to  fulli-w — in  the  name  of 
human  liberty. 

With  all  this  for  a  background,  it  i.s  no 
wonder,  then,  that  American  youth  was  In- 
clined to  support  each  and  every  new  revolu- 
tionary movement  wherever  it  appeared 
throughout  the  19lh century 

In  the  1840s  a  young  America"  move- 
ment developed  on  the  American  politiciil 
.scene  led  by  Lincoln's  great  rival,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas — the     "little    giant"    from    Illinois. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  .similar 
movements  developed  in  England.  Germany, 
Ireland,  and  Italy— all  of  them  sympathetic 
to  the  same  ideals 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  received 
the  ardent  support  of  the  "young  Amer- 
icaub"  and  the  Hungarian  lender  became  for 
a  time  their  liero 

All  this  wa.s  perfectly  m  keeping  with 
.American  tradition,  for  xip  to  this  point  the 
European  re\ olutlonary  spirit  ran  the  same 
direction  as  the  American  revolutionary 
.spirit. 

Free  speech,  free  courts,  a  free  press,  and 
free  elections  were  the  rule  under  the  Euro- 
pean revolutionary  governments  of  the  19th 
century — the  same  as  in   America. 

For  Americans  to  indorse  the  new  govern- 
ments was  in  no  way  unnatural,  in  that 
they  \  iewed  them  as  a  reflection  of  their  own 
desire  ftir  lit)erty. 

But  then  came  K.irl  Marx,  and  with  his 
conaing  the  story  of  revolution  became  a 
story   of  deceit   and  dl.sastcr. 

In  short,  the  appearance  of  Marx  can  be 
said  to  have  stemmed  the  revolutionary  tide 
aroused  by  the  American  Revolution  of  1776. 
Marx  professed  to  be  the  master  revolution- 
ist. 

But  was  he""  After  all,  a  revolution  is 
supposed  to  alter  not  just  the  arrangement 
of  men  in  office,  but  also  improve  the  gen- 
eral condition  ot  the  people. 

That  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the  .Amer- 
ican Revolution,  after  which  authority  was 
pa.ssed  from  the  few  to  the  many,  wealth 
and  land  became  available  to  everyone,  mass 
production  was  inaugurated;  starvation  was 
ab<ilished.  and  so  forth. 

Now,  there  was  a  real  revolution — a  change 
of  monumental  proportions  for  the  better- 
ment   of    the   people   as    a   whole. 

But  Marx  had  other  Ideas.  Under  the 
Marxian  revolutions  two  main  changes  oc- 
curred: a  change  in  rulers  and  a  change  In 
economic  systems.  Once  th.it  was  accom- 
plished, tiiere  were  no  more  positive  reforms 
as  in  the  case  of  the  new  capitalist  state 
governments. 

New  men  were  in  office,  and  like  selfish 
ward  bosses,  they  were  determined  to  stay 
in  office  at  any  cost. 

As  for  the  new  economic  system.  It  pre- 
-sented  a  beautiful  collection  of  Utopian 
ideas.  However,  the  beneficiaries,  it  .soon 
appeared,  were  none  other  than  the  new  and 
permaneut  Communist  government  otficlals. 

Yet,  was  this  not  a  grand  new  design? 
WiUi  this  not  another  example  of  the  people 
In  action?  Many  mi.sgulded  persons  be- 
lieved that  It  was  and  threw  their  support 
to  the  Marxian  cause. 

They  were  not  on  hand  tn  see  how  the 
system  operated  but  they  we.-e  told  about 
it.  What  they  heard  from  the  Marxi.si  prop- 
agandists was  that  everything  was  ruaniug 
smoothly  under  a  so-called  "dictatorship  of 
the  people"  and.  sad  to  say,  many  well- 
meaning  persons  believed  this  nonsense  In 
every  detail. 

Among  those  taken  in  by  the  Marxist 
dream  were  a  great  many  young  America  n.s — 
who  joined  radical  organlziitions  and 
worked  to  promote  liie  Communist  cause 
here  in  America. 

Indeed,  the  spirit  of  JefTerson  and  Ham- 
ilton was  badly  abused  in  that  era.  as  so 
many  young  Americans  adopted  and  in- 
dorsed the  extraordinary  spurious-revolu- 
tionary principles  of  Marx  and  his  followers. 


Throughout  the  1930s  there  were  many 
who  feared  a  Communist  uprising  in  this 
country,  to  be  led  by  misguided  youth,  wor- 
shipping an  idol  long  tsinee  dead-  the  idol 
of  the  people's  revolution  killed  by  the  knife 
<■!  Karl  Marx. 

But  slowly  an  av^akening  l>egaii  to  take 
j>Iace.  Slowly  .American  yo\ith  began  to 
grasp  a  clear  picture  of  the  Communist 
phUo.sophy.  What  brought  this  about.  In 
part,  was  the  heroic  American  struggle  to 
overthrow  the  N.i/i  aggie.ssors  in  World 
War  II. 

Made  aware  by  this  struggle  -of  the 
gangster-like  metlnKis  of  nazL'^m.  the  brutal 
suppression  of  minorities,  the  absence  of 
elections,  control  ot  the  pre&s  cont.-ol  of 
the  radio,  control  on  every  side  American 
youth  awuke  to  a  simil.ir  condition  i  >f  af- 
fairs inside  Soviet  Russia. 

There,  too.  everything  was  controlled  by 
brutal  rulers.  And  where  wiis  the  difler- 
ence?  Well,  the  Soviets  lought  against  the 
Nazis  in  World  War  II. 

There  was  one  difTerence.  But  was  that 
not  rather  like  one  ganester  band  fighting 
another  for  control  ol  a  metrop<illtan  area'' 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  very  noble 
about   that. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  the  mask 
fell  from  the  face  of  communism  and  Com- 
munist agents  everywhere  went  to  work  In 
an  efTort  to  take  control  of  the  world  In 
the  boldest  gangster-Uke  movement  ever 
perj>etrated  in  the  history  of  man.  What 
stopped  them''  Well.  In  some  areas  they 
are  yet  to  be  stopped  But  In  other  areas 
they  are  stopped  mid:  and  In  whatever  na- 
tions that  has  happened.  It  has  been  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  that  did  the  job 

Awake  to  the  fraud  of  Communist  phi- 
losophy, the  youth  of  Italy,  Francp,  West 
Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  .Scan- 
dinavian countries  strx^d  forth  to  bhxk 
the  Communist  drive  toward  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  Near  East. 

In  Asia  the  youth  of  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  SEATO  nations  h.ive  ri.sen  up 
to  stem  the  tide  In  that  area. 

In  all  these  quarters  the  Communists  ex- 
pected the  assistance  of  the  youtliful  ele- 
ment After  all,  was  youth  not  Interested 
in  reform''  Was  youth  not  concerned  with 
progress?  The  answer  has  been  made  clear 
on  every  hand  Of  course  youth  Is  Inter- 
ested In  progress  and  reform,  but  aot  the 
imitation  brand  held  out  on  a  platter  by 
the  Communists. 

Indeed,  the  young  people  in  these  coun- 
tries have  heard  of  another  brand  of  prog- 
ress and  reform  known  as  the  Americuti 
way  of  life. 

Tliey  know  of  its  benefits  and  adv.intaces 
over  the  suirering— suppression  and  h.ird- 
shlps  of  the  Communist  way  of  life. 

Under  the  circumstances  they  have  made 
known  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  to  Join 
with  American  youth  in  upholding  that 
cause  with  everything  at   their  command 

And  who  will  provide  the  leadership  m 
this  regard  ' 

Who  shall  lead  the  way  in  upholding  su.  h 
cherished  principles  wherever  thry  are 
threatened  with  destruction'' 

It  is  up  U)  the  youth  of  America  to  fulfill 
this  function,  and  the  youth  of  America 
Is  ready  to  accept  this  responsibility  with- 
out hesitation. 

This  fact  Is  clear  before  us  this  morning 
in  the  form  of  the  youth  of  this  congrega- 
tion who  liave  been  so  highly  honored  for 
their  patriotic  sentlment-s. 

These  young  people  have  demonstrated  by 
positive  action  fhelr  love  of  God  and  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  too  much  time  and 
thotight  arc  being  given  to  the  material 
things  of  life 

It  is  from  the  groups  of  young  Americans 
such    as    those    we    are    honoring    here    this 
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morning  that  we  look  to  for  leaders  in  help- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge  to  American 
youth. 

These  fine  young  Americans  know  what 
has  made  this  great  Republic  strong — strong 
in  the  physical  sense,  the  moral  sense,  and 
the  spiritual  sense,  as  well  as  In  the  military 
sense. 

They  know,  for  they  have  Interested  them- 
selves In  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
delved  Into  the  reasons  behind  our  basic 
laws  and   customs. 

I'  there  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  Ideas  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  allies  we  must  be 
represented  by  able  and  intelligent  persons, 
with  a  full  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the 
American  heritage. 

It  is,  therefore,  vital  to  our  cause — to  the 
American  cause — and  U^  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world,  that  our 
young  iH'ople  grapple  earnestly  with  the 
need  for  education  that  they  may.  in  turn, 
impirt  their  knowledge  to  those  who  would 
accomplish  what  we  have  In  the  name  of 
the   same    lofty    ideals 

The  work  of  upholding  the  American  way 
of  life  is  honorable  work,  to  be  engaged  in 
by  none  bvit  honorable  persons. 

It  is  also  the  work  of  the  just,  to  be  ren- 
dered by  none  but  those  concerned  with 
Justice 

It  Is  also  the  wtirk  of  the  zealous,  to  be 
carried  out  by  none  except  those  persons 
zeal<nisly  dedicat^'d  to  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world  and  a  well-fed,  well-housed, 
Int'Mliprnt    and  prn^perru^-  wr-rld  population 

To  receive  an  award  of  this  kind.  In  the 
name  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Is  to 
prove  that  one  Is  involved  in  the  fight  for 
cherished  American  Ideale. 

Thf-relure.  ttus  oi  i  .isiuu  not  only  honors 
the  young  peoples  organization  of  this 
church  but  it  likewise  reJlects  great  credit 
upon  the  members  of  this  coTigTeg,;tlon.  and 
especially  ynur  very  able,  distinguished 
p.ustor,  George  Bowers. 

In  conclusion.  I  extend  again  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  young  pe<  pie's  or- 
ganization of  this  church  and  wisli  it  con- 
tinued success. 


Secretary   RibicofF  Addresses   New   York 
State  Society  of  Internal  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALrroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  speech  of  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff  before  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine: 

Remarks    by    Abraham    Ribicoft.    Secretary 
or  Health.  Education,   and  Welfare,  Be- 
fore   THE    New    York    State    Society    or 
Internal  Medicine,  Savoy   Hilton   Hotel. 
New  York,  Saturday,  March  3,  1962. 
You  distinguished  Internists  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  really  given  me  a  golden 
opportunity.     It's   not  often  that  I   get  the 
chance  to  speak  to  so  many  doctors  at  one 
time. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  I  welcome  We  face 
together  a  host  of  problems.  We  work 
together  in  countless  ways  to  solve  them. 
Yet  too  often  the  bond  of  our  common  Inter- 
ests and  objectives  Is  blurred  by  the  mat- 
ters on  which  we  disagree. 

More  often  than  not  these  disagreements 
stem     from     misunderstandings.       Perhaps 


there  have  been  Instances  when  I  have  not 
fully  understood  your  point  of  view.  I  know 
there  are  times  when  you  fail  to  understand 
mine. 

So  let  us  consider  our  common  tasks,  and 
let  us  air  our  differences  with  candor.  Above 
all  let  us  put  aside  scare  labels  and  tired 
charges  and  speak  only  of  facts  and  real 
Issues. 

Let  us  start  from  a  basic  premise:  Many 
people  are  alive  and  well  today  who  would 
have  died  without  the  results  already 
achieved  by  the  alliance  of  physicians  and 
their  Government.  This  alliance  must  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

As  you  well  kr.ow,  the  power  of  a  sick 
man  is  brought  low.  His  purpose  Is  blunted 
and  d;s.-lpated.  His  highe.st  possibilities 
wait  and  wither,  unrealized.  His  contri- 
bution to  our  society  is  partly  or  entirely 
lost. 

So  the  health  of  every  individual — young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor— is  very  mvich  a  con- 
cern of  our  Nation. 

Health  Is  the  Nation  s  business  because 
healthy  peojile  build  a  nation 

And  health  is  the  business  of  a  democratic 
country  because  the  fulfillment  of  the  indl- 
\idual — impossible  without  health — is  one 
of  Its  liighest  goals. 

Prom  our  earliest  beginnings,  three  cur- 
rents have  run  broad  and  deep  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition,  each  of  which  has  had  a  pro- 
found  Influence  on   the  Nations  health. 

First  is  the  current  of  humanit.arianism 
Although  we  have  exalted  the  rugged  indi- 
vidualist, we  have  always  tried  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  were  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  When  a  man's  barn  burned, 
his  neighbors  helped  him  raise  a  new  one 
If  his  crop  failed,  they  shared  with  him.  As 
society  grew  more  complex  great  philanthro- 
pies developed.  Still  later,  social  legislation 
protected  the  child,  the  workingman,  the 
older  person  against  hazards  too  big  and 
too  complicated  to  be  met  by  a  neighbor's 
generosity   or   by   private   charity. 

The  second  strrjng  current  is  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  The  inquiring  mind  explored 
our  continent,  hunted  out  its  resources,  put 
them  at  the  service  of  the  people.  Today 
the  inquiring  mind  seeks  answers  to  ques- 
tions no  one  knew  enough  to  ask  a  few 
short  years  ago  Scientists  look  into  the 
depths  of  space  and  into  the  heart  of  life. 

The  third  current,  closely  Interwoven  with 
the  other  two,  is  the  spirit  of  free  coopera- 
tion. As  a  people  we  work  together  to  get 
the  job  done.  We  are  more  Interested  in 
who  can  do  It  best  than  in  who  gets  the 
credit.  Todays  powerful  partnership  for 
health.  Involving  many  professions,  many 
private  institutions,  many  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  governmental  units  typifies  this 
American  will  to  work  together. 

These  three  currents — ^humanltarlanisms. 
Inquiry,  and  cooperation — the  heart,  the 
mind,  and  the  shared  burden — have  shaped 
and  guided  our  country  through  two  cen- 
turies of  dynamic  growth. 

They  have  succeeded  because  we  have 
never  feared  change.  We  have  accepted  it, 
welcomed  It.  moved  forward  to  meet  It. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian, put  It  this  way:  "Laws  and  Institu- 
tions must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes 
more  develop>ed.  more  enlightened,  as  new 
discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed. 
and  manners  and  opinions  change  -"Ith  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times" 

To  me,  the  history  of  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  health  protection  of  the  American 
people  Illustrates  the  kind  of  evolution  Jef- 
ferson had  In  mind.  The  story  of  govern- 
ment In  health  is  the  story  of  society's 
resjxinse  to  the  challenge  of  sickness  and 
death. 

The  Federal  role  In  health  began  very 
early  in  otir  history  as  a  nation.    The  Fed- 


eral Government  has  been  Involved  In  health 
work  since  1798.  when  many  American  mer- 
chant seamen,  without  permanent  homes  or 
roots  In  a  community,  were  virtually  help- 
less before  onslaughts  of  disease.  The  sea- 
board States  called  upon  the  young  Federal 
Government  to  provide  relief  for  sick  seamen 
put  ashore  by  incoming  vessels.  And  the 
Government  resp>onded  with  an  act  to  pro- 
vide direct  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
these  seamen. 

.Since  that  time  we  have  held  that  wiiere 
national  nealth  needs  are  not  being  met 
elsewhere — because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  or  the  insistence  of  the  need,  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  resources  required — 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
help 

When,  throughout  the  19th  century  the 
St.ites  alone  could  not  stop  epidemics  and 
prevent  epidemics,  or  check  the  Invasion  of 
disease  from  abroad,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment played  a  growing  role  hi  helping  them 
And  since  the  end  of  World  War  I  It  has 
been  sup]ilylng  medical  services  to  millions 
of  veterans  and  other  beneficiary  groups  in- 
cluding the  American  Indians  who  needed 
them. 

With  the  fantastic  increase  In  medicine's 
powers  that  has  followed  World  War  IT  the 
people  of  this  country — through  their  Con- 
gress— have  demanded  that  their  Federal 
Government  mobilize  lt.s  powers  In  a  massive 
research  efTort.  And  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — our  Government's  chief  research 
arm — f>pcrat<"d  In  1946  with  a  budget  of 
about  $3  million  and  this  year  Is  spending 
over  ?628  m.ilUon  to  help  find  new  cures  and 
new  methods  of  treatment. 

How  about  hospitals?  You  doctors  have 
needed  more  hospital  beds  In  which  to  treat 
your  patlent.s  You  and  yc\ir  States  could 
not  supply  them  alone.  So,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  your  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  $16  billion  toward  the  con- 
struction of  about  6,000  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities — an  effort  which  has  been 
matched  by  $3  3  billion  in  non-Federal  funds 
T^.ls  proTTam  has  added  2, SO  000  hospital 
beds  to  the  Nation's  health  resources. 

A  great  present  need  is  the  delivery  of 
health  service  people  seek  What  good  are 
new  cures,  new  methods  of  treatment  for 
the  old  or  chronically  HI  If  patients  cannrit 
have  them""  With  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
mtmlty  Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act 
list  vear.  the  Federal  Government  has  begun 
another  program  designed  to  help  you  phy- 
sicians and  your  coworkers  deliver  the  serv- 
ices people  need,  where  and  when  they  need 
them 

This  year  we  hope  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  authorized  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  to  help  meet  the 
serious  impending  shortage  of  physicians  and 
dentists— a  proposal  which  has  the  support 
of  oTKanized  medicine  as  well  as  medical 
educators  and  others  familiar  vi-lth  the  health 
manpower  problem 

Which  of  these  programs  has  been  a  sin- 
ister entering  wedge?  Which  represents 
usurpation?  Which  has  hampered  medical 
practice? 

Quite  obvloxisly.  the  answer  Is  none  of 
them. 

Every  important  Federal  action  In  health 
has  be,?n  a  response  to  an  urgent  national 
need  which  was  not  being  met  adequately 
by  other  resources. 

The  Federal  Government  has  acted  when 
a  substantial  group  of  American  citizens — 
for  whatever  reason — was  not  receiving  the 
health  services  our  Nation  Is  capable  of  de- 
livering. 

It  has  acted  when  a  jxDwerful  new  source  of 
strength  was  needed  to  raise  a  netlonal 
health  program — such  as  research  or  hos- 
pital construction — to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  Nation's  needs. 

Taken  together,  these  Federal  programs 
have   substantially   improved    the   health    cf 
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our  people.  They  have  improved  the  lot  of 
you.  the  physician,  as  well.  They  have 
armed  you  with  knowledge,  helped  to  create 
the  facilities  you  need  for  your  work,  and 
lightened  your  btirden  by  preventing  disease. 

Now  we,  aa  a  Nation,  again  face  an  urgei;it 
medical  need:  That  of  the  hospital  care  of 
our  growing  number  of  older  people. 

As  a  group,  older  people  have  the  lowest 
Incomes. 

As  a  group,  they  have  by  far  the  highest 
medical  and  hospital  costs. 

For  private  health  insurance,  they  must 
pay  more  to  get  less  in  the  way  of  benefits. 

For  most  of  them,  prolonged  illness  can 
drain  their  lifetime  savings,  strain  their 
children's  finances,  force  them  from  inde- 
pendence to  dependency 

The  facts  are  beyond  dispute.  The  general 
cost  of  living  rose  28  percent  from  1947  to 
1949  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  But  the  cost  of 
medical  care  rose  over  61  percent;  physicians' 
fees  went  up  50  percent:  hospital  room  rates 
zoomed  over  145  percent. 

To  put  it  another  way,  hospital  room  rates 
have  tripled  since  World  War  II— 4  times 
the  rate  of  increase  of  doctor'.s  fees  and  6 
times  the  rate  for  drugs. 

The  hospitals  cannot  be  blamed  for  this 
increase  Modern  medicine  is  a  complex 
business,  requiring  expensive  equipment  and 
a  great  battery  of  highly  skilled  specialists. 
The  greatest  share  of  increased  costs  has 
gone  into  their  payrolls,  and  this  was  desper- 
ately needed  by  a  group  that  was  notori- 
ously overworked  and  underpaid  for  many 
\ears. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  facts? 
What  solutions  do  they  require? 

I  think  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
in  recent  months  that  new  approaches  are 
needed . 

We  were  told  by  some  cluit  tlie  Kerr-Mills 
law  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  aged.  Tliere  is  now  grow- 
ing recognition  tliat  it  is  not.  The  irony 
of  the  matter  is  that  organized  medicine 
should  ever  have  placed  sole  reliance  on 
such  a  mea.sure.  Every  time  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  for  some  governmentally 
aided  program  to  meet  iiealth  costs,  organ- 
ized medicine  h;is  mounted  strong  opposi- 
tion, almost  always  based  on  the  funda- 
mental argument  that  the  proposed  plan,  if 
not  bad  in  itself,  will  surely  lead  to  some- 
thing worse. 

If  this  concern  is  genuine,  and  I  liave 
no  doubt  it  is.  how  then  does  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  fare  against  this  argument?  Are 
you  sure  you  really  under.stiud  all  it.s  im- 
plications? 

Let  us  look  at  this  law  First  of  all.  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  its  coverage  of 
the  aged.  Every  State  can  cover  as  many 
aged  people  as  it  wants  and  can  provide 
payment  for  as  many  medical  services  as 
it  wants.  If  you  are  concerned  about  pub- 
lic payment  of  doctors'  bills  and  what  that 
might  lead  to.  what  of  Kerr-Mills,  which 
can  cover  all  the  services  of  nearly  all  the 
doctors'!"  And  is  your  concern  directed 
against  the  British  system  which  can  cover 
eyes^lasses,  dentures,  and  toupees?  Then 
look  again  at  Kerr-Mills,  for  that  law  could 
cover  these  Items  too. 

And  what  of  the  argument  that  a  pro- 
posal, reasonable  to  start  with,  may  grow 
into  something  undesirable?  I  do  not  dis- 
count this  argument  But  I  believe  the 
greater  danger  lies  with  Kerr-Mills.  After 
:ill  what  does  it  take  to  amend  this  law 
in  any  State  to  broaden  the  coverage  and 
increa.se  the  benefits?  Any  bill  thrown  into 
the  hopper  of  a  State  legislature  can  have 
th'.s  effect  The  Federal  Government  has 
g'.veii  the  States  a  blank  check  to  finance 
whatever  medical  benefits  for  any  aged  peo- 
ple they  choose. 

We  arc  already  witnessing  the  two  direc- 
tions that  Kerr-Mills  plans  can  take.    In  the 


wealthy  States,  it  becomes  a  political  poker 
game,  with  each  side  upping  the  ante  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  elderly.  In  the  poorer 
States,  the  financial  burden  becomes  un- 
bearable, wholesale  cutbacks  are  ordered,  and 
the  bills  of  doctors  and  hospitals  remain 
unpaid. 

Of  course.  Kerr-Mills  is  necessary  as  a 
public  assistance  measure  f  ir  the  truly  in- 
digent. But  it  is  not  a  sound  way  to  finance 
the  basic  Government  program  in  the  field. 

Now  what  of  the  social  security  approach? 
First  of  all,  look  at  the  financing  It  Is  not 
financed  out  of  general  revenues.  It  is  fi- 
nanced from  the  contributory  payments  of 
employers  and  employees.  The  coverage  and 
the  benefits  are  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

And  what  of  the  possibility  that  the  bene- 
fits will  be  expanded?  Let  me  point  out  to 
you  this  plain  fact:  Any  time  a  bill  is  In- 
troduced in  Congress  to  expand  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  that  bill  spells  out  the  new 
costs  that  will  be  incurred:  the  necessary 
increase  in  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions is  part  and  parcel  of  the  proposed 
expansion. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  guard  .igain.s". 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  a  program  than 
to  tie  the  benefits  of  the  program  directly  to 
the  costs  which  the  taxpayers  are  paying. 
That  is  what  happens  when  the  social 
security  approach  is  used.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  it  is  really  the 
conservative   answer   to   this   problem 

There  has  been  rec  .gnltion  that  new  s<)lu- 
tions  are  necessary.  The  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Blue  Shield  organization 
arc  trying  to  work  out  a  means  of  helping 
older  people  pay  their  doctor  bills.  I  wel- 
come these  proposal,-  Recently,  too,  the 
American  Ho.spital  Ass  ..riatioi:  has  tried  to 
develop  pr^^posals  to  cover  the  hospital  costs 
of  the  elderly.  But  in  developing  their  plan, 
they  recognized  quite  candidly  that  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy  out  of  public  funds  would 
be  necessary 

The  question  now  i.=.  n  t  whether  to  use 
public  funds  to  help  meet  the  hospital  costs 
of  the  elderly.  The  AMA's  support  of  Kerr- 
Mills  and  the  AHA's  proposal  for  hospital 
costs  both  recignize  that  this  is  not  the 
issue.  The  only  cjue-'tion  is  how  are  public 
funds  to  be  used.  What  methcxi  is  to  be 
adopted  to  accomplish  exactly  the  objective 
you  seek;  namely,  providing  adequate  health 
care  to  our  aged  while  at  the  same  time 
guarding  again.-;:  an  unwise  expansion  of  an 
otherwise    sound    program? 

This  administration's  proposal  to  pay  for 
tho  costs  of  hf^pital  and  related  medical 
service.s  for  older  people  through  the  social 
security  system  will  improve  the  health  of 
our  people  and  benefit  you  practicing  physl- 
chins  and  your  workshops-  the  hospitals — 
as  well. 

Let  us  consider  the  proposal  for  what  It  is, 
and  not  for  what  it  is  not. 

It  proiKJsps  a  means  to  pay  for  hospital 
c:iro,  not  to  pay  doctors 

It  proposes  a  means  to  pay  for  care,  not  a 
way  to  provide  care 

It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
physician-patient  relationship  In  no  way 
does  it  interfere  with  the  patients  selection 
of  a  physician  or  the  physicians  choice  of 
care  In  no  way  would  it  limit  the  physi- 
cian's choice  of  a  hospital,  unless  certain  hos- 
pitals should  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
plan— a  course  of  action  so  plainly  self-de- 
feating as  to  be  extremely  unlikely 

The  only  relationship  directlv  affected 
would  be  that  between  the  patient  and  his 
clieckbook. 

But,  indirectly,  the  plan  would  benefit 
every  conscientious  physician  in  the  United 
States  by  increasing  !iis  freedom  of  choice  of 
treatment 

Modern  medical  care  cannot  be  cheap. 
The  only  answer  is  for  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  to  help  those  of  their  number  who 
are  in  desperate  need  of  this  care. 


I  was  very  much  interested  to  note  a  state- 
ment In  a  recent  booklet  of  your  American 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine:  "We  are  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  second-class  pa- 
tients within  this  country" 

This  statement  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
Moreover,  it  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
mini.stration's  proposal  for  health  insurance 
under  s(jcial  security 

The  patient  who  receives  charity — 
whether  from  the  taxpayer  or  from  a  pri- 
vate benefactor  feels  that  he  is  a  second- 
class  patient  and  a  second-class  per.son,  no 
matter  how  well  he  may  be  treated  by  the 
physician 

But  if  his  hospital  costs  are  p.ild  by  a  sys- 
tem to  which  he  has  contributed,  he  can 
hold  his  head  high  The  two  keystones  of 
our  proposal  an-  he.ilth  and  human  dignity 
I  commend  it  to  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion 


Brightening  Small  Business  Outlook 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

f)F    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   .STATES 
Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President,  we,  as 
a  Nation — in  a  world  of  ^reat  need  and 
greater  challenge — are  dependent  upon 
our  free  enterpn.se  .sy,stem:  To  create  the 
job.s  for  US  worker.s:  to  provide  us  witli 
the  good.s.  malerial.s  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  need.s  of  a  fa.st  expanding  pop- 
ulation and  promote  progre.s.s:  and  to 
safeeuard  our  .security. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  piivileued  to 
disciLs.s  some  ideas  for  brightening  the 
outlook  for  small  business  in  a  bioadcast 
over  ■Wisconsin  radio  stations  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  excerpts  of 
my  t^ilk  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wei'c  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E;<CERPTS    OF    Addre.s.s    DE!  iverfd    bv    Sen.^tor 

AXEXANDrR  WiLET,  RePHBLICAN  OF  WISCON- 
SIN. Over  Wi-;conmn  Radio  .Stmions, 
Weekend  of  May  26  and  27 

Historically,  economic  enterprising  -the 
establishing  and  successful  operation  of 
business — has  represented  a  fundamental 
spirit  and  working  principle  of  action,  ot 
venturing,  of  progress,  of  our  way  of  life 

Over  the  years,  however,  we  have  gradu- 
ally diminished  our  ajipreclation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  economic  system  to  our  prog- 
ress and  security 

For  this  reason,  I  wwuld  like  to  devote  thl.s 
broadcast  lo  the  need  for  greater  eff';)rt  to 
understand — and  strengthen  free  enter- 
prise. 

How  best  can  t.'iis  be  done? 

By  the  following  stejis: 

(1)    By    better    educating    our    citizens 
adult  and  in  school — of  the  significance  and 
working  principles  of  our  economic  system 

(2  I  By  encouragina;  more  people,  not  only 
to  understand  and  appreciate — but  also  con- 
fidently invest  In  enterprises,  small  and  hirtte, 
serving  as  a  hub  of  economic  life  for  a  com- 
munity, 

(3)  By  undertaking  renev  eri  cfT'.rts  to 
brighten  the  economic  prospect-s  for  enter- 
prise, over  95  percent  of  which  fall  lnt.<-i  the 
category  of  small  business,  such  as:  En- 
couraging community  support  of  community 
development  corporations  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  nece.ssary  projects:  formation  of 
small  business  pools — to  undertake  research 
or   production   projects    too   larce   for   single 
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businesses;  greater  utilization  of  services  of 
Small  Business  Administration  for  gxildance, 
CMunsel,  financing  and  other  assistance:  co- 
operative efforts  to  foster  new  enterprises 
und<T  the  area  redevelopment  program — 
now  beginning  to  get  underway  in  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere:  by  reawakening  our  citizens' 
enterprising  spirit— full  of  faith  and  con- 
f,fl,,;,pe — to  Improve  the  economic  status  of 
existing — and  creating  new — enterprises  for 
a  strong,  free  economy. 

THE    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    rICTL'RE 

Nationally,  the  economic  picture  reflects 
gigantic — almost  incumprehensiblC"  prog- 
ress. Currently,  the  value  of  goods  and 
services  amounts  to  about  $548  billion  an- 
nually. According  to  predictions,  tins  will 
rise  to  $570  billion  this  year. 

Despite  such  progress,  we  reco^'nize  that  - 
if  analyzed  microscopically  -there  are  still 
serious  problems  in  our  system.  The  chal- 
lenges, then.  Include  the  following;  Im- 
proving economic  opportunities  for  success 
in  .'-man  business,  witli  a  casualty  rate  of  over 
17.CK)0  annually;  creating  jobs  (ur  the  4  mil- 
lion still  regrettably  unemployed,  and  main- 
taining a  good  rale  of  progress  to  further 
outstrip  the  Communist  system — challenging 
us  on  tlie  economic  front. 

CONCLUSION 

In  evaluating  the  national  economic  pic- 
ture, we  must  always  remember  that  free 
enterprise-  not  the  Government  despite  a 
$'j3  billion  Federal  budget  creates  the 
giant's  share  of  US  Jobs  and  poods  aiid 
services 

In  reality.  Government  sjiendtng  Is  not  a 
measuring  stick  of  prngres.-s.  To  the  extent 
that  it  involves  partiripatlon  In  normally 
nongovernmental  economic  human  welfare 
programs,  rather,  this  represents  a  failure  of 
our  system  to  fulJiIl  such  need.e  of  the  people 
and  the  country.  The  Nation,  then,  Uj  main- 
t<iln  a  strong,  free,  health  economy;  to  pre- 
vent Government  from  t.iking  over  more 
activities  that  can  and  should  be  perfcirmed 
by  the  economy;  to  reverse  the  trend  of  ever 
greater  Federal  budcets  and  higher  and 
higher  deficits;  and  to  provide  the  produc- 
tive, fast  pri>gressing  economy  system  neces- 
sary for  greater  needs  and  cliallenees  of  the 
future,  must  underUike  renewed  efforts  to 
sUengthen  our  free  enterprise  system. 


Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  an  Authoritative 
Voice  on  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or     ^LASlt.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  .\laska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thur.sday  and  Friday,  May  24  and 
25,  an  event  of  significance  in  the  life  of 
each  of  us  took  place  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  at  the  White  House  Con- 
feience  on  Conser"ation. 

I  have  long  been  interested,  as  you 
know,  in  all  aspects  of  conservation  and 
have  been  privlleg  ?d  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mi.ssion  that  considered  one  phase  of  the 
manifold  problem.'!  involved;  of  course, 
I  refer  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
souices  Review  Commission.  I  think  it 
was  appropriate  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  phase  of  the  work— that  is, 
the  submission  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port— the  President  and  his  Cabinet  con- 
ceived a  White  Ho  ise  Conference  to  con- 


sider the  entire  spectrum  of  consen'a- 
tion. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  remarks  at 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
spoke  of  the  stimulation  that  would  be 
given  to  Government  officials  as  a  result 
of  the  Conference.  I  know,  from  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  administra- 
tors, that  they  have  already  been  stim- 
ulated by  some  of  the  expressions  made 
at  the  Coi:if  erence.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing addresses  at  the  Conference  was 
made  by  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspi- 
N.\LL.  under  whose  chairmanship  I  have 
the  privilege  of  .serving  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  this 
body.  Chairman  Aspin.^ll  recognized,  as 
did  President  Kennedy,  the  need  for 
orderly  ai:id  wi.se  utilization,  as  well  as 
presei-valion,  of  nature's  gifus.  So  that 
Members  and  Government  officials  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  Conference 
may  have  the  benefit  thereof,  I  include 
a.s  part  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  Wayne 
A.spinall's  outstanding  address: 

White  Hou.se  Conference  on 
con.si.rvation 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  impact  of  the 
White  Hiiuse  Conference  on  Conservation 
will  be  considerable;  it  will  be  felt  not  only 
throughout  the  1960  s  but.  I  think,  through- 
out the  next  gen?ration.  If  we  are  able  to 
Impress  a  viewpoint  U>t  a  conservation- 
minded  America,  r  ur  increasing  population 
will  feel  Its  benefits  lor  a  lung  time  tc  come 
If  we  fail,  if  we  do  not  chart  a  clear  and 
positive  course  of  action,  there  will  be  httle 
hope  for  progress. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  majority 
and  minority  in  Congress  are  represented  on 
this  panel  on  conservation  and  the  Congress. 

I  initiated  my  approach  to  this  subject 
by  Inquiring  as  to  the  definition  of  'con- 
servation" in  the  context  of  this  conference 
Tliere  was  none;  If  I  underftand  the  situa- 
tion correctly,  there  is  no  overall  conserva- 
tion definition  for  this  or  any  other  con- 
ference I  next  looked  at  the  llteratur<»  In 
the  field  nr.d  found,  among  other  treatises,  a 
very  thought -provoking  volume  published 
by  Resources  for  the  Future  entitled  "Per- 
spectives on  Conservation:  Essays  on  Amer- 
icas Natural  Resources  "  Here  I  found 
what  I  had  suspected:  that  there  are  many 
definitions:  conservation  means  all  things  to 
all  men 

For  this  reason,  I  use  as  my  point  of  de- 
parture this  afternoon  my  own  definition  of 
conservation  Traditionally,  conservation, 
and  wi.se  use  have  been  synonymous.  To  me, 
this  Is  what  conservation  has  meant:  ac- 
cepting all  the  material  resources  that  nature 
is  capable  cf  providing,  taking  those  natural 
resources  where  they  are,  and  as  they  are, 
and  developlne  them  for  the  best  use  of  the 
pefiple  as  a  whole.  Conservation  means  that 
we  do  not  waste;  however,  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  save  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving 
In  other  words,  string  savers  are  not  con- 
servationists 

Let  me  refer  to  the  history  of  conserva- 
tion In  the  United  States  as  witness  to  my 
thesis,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  the 
conservation  concept  was  given  life  by  Carl 
Schurz  and  Glfford  Pinchot  and  that.  In  the 
period  of  their  liifluence.  conservation  of  our 
national  refources  meant  use  and  manage- 
ment. Of  course,  the  use  was  to  be  admln- 
Isfred  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people 
rather  than  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few; 
likewise.  It  was  a  use  Intended  to  satisfy 
current  needs  without  exhausting  sup]5ly 

Conservation.  In  short,  was  the  antithesis 
of  waste.  Tills.  I  submit,  1b  the  policy  that 
Congress  chose  This  Is  the  policy  that  Con- 
gress adopted  In  a  long  line  of  enactments. 
I  do  not  know  when,  where,  or  how,  the 
purist    preservationist    group    assumed    the 


mantle  of  the  conservationists.  Despite  the 
fact  that  our  national  policy  remains  the 
same,  most  recently  restated  by  Congress  In 
the  Multiple-Use  Act  of  1960,  I  find  much 
misunderstanding  among  the  public  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  conservation  In  the 
law.  It  is  a  disservice  to  the  conservation 
movement  that  many  people  have  come  to 
think  ol  conservation  as  meaning  preserva- 
tion alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  uses. 

Before  enumerating,  as  a  refresher  for  our 
minds,  tl-.c  expressions  of  national  policy  set 
lorth  In  various  acts  cf  Congress,  I  cite  these 
specific  historical  guldeposts  In  the  conserva- 
tion movement  as  evidence  of  what  I  say; 
In  what  is  probably  the  first  text  on  con- 
servatim  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise  states: 
'  Whiit  IS  the  purpose  ol  conservation?  It  Is 
for  man.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  resources 
cf  the  world  in  sufficient  abundance  so  that 
man  may  have  a  happy,  fruitful  life,  free 
irtm  suffering— a  relatively  easy  physical 
existence  *  •  *  The  great  problem,  which 
confronts  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  hu- 
man race  today  is  that  of  securing  food 
This  does  not  apply  simply  to  densely  popu- 
lated countries,  tuch  as  India  and  China;  it 
applies  to  the  larger  number  of  people  In 
the  United  Stutes  and  Europe.  It  is  the  aim 
of  conservation  to  reduce  the  intensity  of 
struggle  for  existence,  to  make  the  situation 
more  favorable,  to  reduce  mere  subsistence 
to  a  subordinate  place,  and  thus  give  an  op- 
portunity for  development  to  a  higher  Intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  level  "—Van  Hise.  "The 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
United  States,"  the  MacMillan  Co..  New  York 
1910. 

The  abcve-quuted  volume  also  contains, 
in  Its  appendix,  a  Declaration  of  Governors 
for  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources." 
The  declaration  adopted  at  an  earlier  White 
House  Conference  on  Conservation.  May  15. 
IOCS,  referring  to  our  natural  resources  con- 
tains this  statement  "We  look  upon  these 
resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of  m 
establishing  and  promoting  the  comfort, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American 
people,  but  not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or 
ncedK-ss^y  destroyed." 

Glfford  Plnchct  in  "Breaking  New  Ground" 
leferring  to  the  May  1.  1897,  National  Forest 
Commission  rep-jrt  says.  "Then  it  said  what 
should  have  been  said  half  a  year  before  : 

•■  'These  greai  bodies  of  reserved  lands 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  all  occupation 
and  use.  They  must  be  made  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Unless  the  reserved  lands  of  the  public  do- 
main are  niade  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  they  should 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement  and  the  whole 
system  of   reserved   forests  abandoned." 

"And  land  more  valuable  for  other  uses 
than  for  forests  should  be  excluded  from  the 
reserves,  who.se  timber  and  mineral  resources 
should  all  be  opened  to  use.  If  the  Com- 
mission had  been  wise  enough  to  make,  and 
make  public,  such  statements  as  these  on 
November  1.  1696.  instead  of  May  1,  1897, 
the  attack  in  the  Senate  would  have  been 
impossible,  the  reserves  would  not  have  had 
to  be  saved  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  and 
in  all  likelihood  they  would  not  have  been 
subjected  to  the  political  mismanagement 
of  tile  Land  Office  for  7  critical  years.  Hind- 
sight is  a  whole  lot  better  than  foresight"— 
Pinchot.  'Breaking  New  Ground,"  Harcourt, 
Brace  A;   Co     New  York    1947. 

Then  later  In  the  book,  Pinchot  says; 
"When  the  use  of  all  the  natural  resources 
fi^r  the  general  good  is  seen  to  be  a  common 
policy  with  a  common  purpose,  the  chance 
for  the  wise  u.se  of  each  of  them  becomes 
infinitely  greater  than  it  had  ever  heen 
before  '' 

At  the  First  National  Conservation  Con- 
gress, held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  26-28. 
1909.  a  paper  was  presented  by  GifTord  Pin- 
chot who  at  that  time  bad  stated  his 
philosophy  use:   "In  every  case  and  In  every 
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direction  the  conservation  movement  h.is  de- 
velopment for  Its  first  principle,  and  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Its  work  The  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  the  fullest 
use  of  them  for  the  present  generation  is  the 
first  duty  of  this  generation  So  much  for 
development, 

"In  the  second  place  conservation  stands 
for  the  prevention  of  waste  There  has  come 
gradually — and  most  of  us  in  this  room  to- 
day have  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  it'^there 
has  come  gradually  in  this  country  an  under- 
standing that  waste  is  not  a  good  thing  and 
that  the  attack  on  waste  is  a  necessary  and 
jxjssible  attack.  I  recall  very  well  indeed 
how.  in  the  early  days  of  forest  Ares,  they 
were  considered  simply  and  solely  as  acts  of 
God.  against  which  any  opposition  was  hope- 
less and  any  attempt  Uj  control  them  not 
merely  hopeless  but  childish  It  was  as- 
sum.ed  that  they  came  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  as  inevitably  as  seasons  or  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  Today  we 
understand  that  forest  fires  are  wholly 
within  tiae  control  of  the  human  agency." 

Mr.  J.  N  Teal,  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
Conservation  Commission,  at  that  same  con- 
ference had  voiced  a  similar  thought:  "Con- 
servation reduced  to  its  last  analysis  means 
a  use.  which  while  providing  for  our  present 
needs,  does  not  exhaust  the  source  of  supply." 
Another  thing  that  I  must  do  before  call- 
ing the  roll  of  important  conservation 
statutes  is  to  note  for  the  record  that  Con- 
gress had  very  little  authority  over  the 
natural  resources  here  in  the  East  and.  there- 
fore, Congress  avoids  the  major  burden  for 
the  spoliation  and  waste  of  natural  resources 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  cjuntry  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  original  States 
did  not  surrender  to  the  Federr.l  Government 
any  of  the  land  occupied  prior  to  1789.  the 
U.S  Congress  has  provided  programs  that 
have  managed  to  recapture,  for  all  of  the 
people,  conservation  of  some  natural  re- 
sources   in   the  East 

When    the    Union    was    yount;   and    fragile, 
and    we    needed    nioney    fur    the    Treasurv. 
Congress  pr^  vided  for  the  sale  of  public  lands 
for  revenue.     When  we  needed  to  pay  soldiers 
for    military    service,    C'jngres.s    provided    for 
payment   in   land      When   we   needed   to  en- 
courage the  openuig  of  the  West  by  construc- 
tion of    ailroads.  the  Congress  provided  land 
inducements      In  short,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  utilized  the  resource  of  which 
it  had  plenty,  instead  of  turning  to  the  print- 
ing press  to  produce  worthless  paper  money 
These.  I  submit,  were  conservation  measures. 
The  United  States  encouraged  colonization 
and    settlement     by     the    oppressed     peoples 
around  the  world      But  if  we  could  offer  them 
nothing  but  crowded  cities   they   would   not 
have   felt    at   home,    and   our   country   would 
not   have    been   developed       S^i   it    was   that. 
100  years  ago  thi.s  week    on  May  20.  1862.  the 
Homestead  Act  became   law  thereby  encour- 
aging  the  Eettlement   of    the   West    and   the 
development     of     our     country's     potential 
Again   Congrefs   had  called    upon   the   use  of 
the    re.source    it    had    available       Ten    vears 
later    in   the   Mining   Law   of    1872.  provision 
was  made  for  the  developmer.t  oJ  our  mineral 
resources 

I  submit  that  these  latter  two  acts  also 
were  measures  of  conservation  Thev  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  our  resources.  They 
provided  that  if  the  resources  were  not  used 
none  could  profit  therefrom  The  use  of 
the  resource,  the  title  to  the  land,  the  fruit 
of  labor,  went  to  those  who  worked  for  it 
This  was  use  without  waste 

In  the  same  year  that  the  ger.eral  mining 
law  was  enacted.  Yellowstone  National  Park 
was  established  March  1.  1872,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  our  popular  and  successful  na- 
tional park  system  Our  next  great  resource 
preservation  step  came  in  1891  when  we  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  forest  reserves 
I  think  we  should  also  recall  at  this  point, 
that  if  ever  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 


type  of  management  that  Congress  intended 
for  the  national  forests,  it  was  resolved  with 
the  passage  of  the  Multiple-Use  Act  of  1960 
Returning  to  the  historical  chronology, 
it  was  quite  natural  for  Congress,  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  become  con- 
cerned with  a  rather  specialized  type  of  pro- 
grani  for  conservation.  The  need  for  added 
arable  land,  coupled  with  the  need  to  con- 
serve water,  in  a  day  that  saw  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  quickly  being  claimed  under 
the  Homestead  Act.  brought  from  Congress 
a  clear-cut  answer  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902.  This  was  in  many  respects  an  exten- 
sion of   the   Homestead   Act. 

Next,  I  think,  was  the  Antiquities  Act  of 
1906  under  'vhich  many  of  our  treasures  of 
nature  are  taday  preserved  by  EScecutive  or- 
der under  congressional  guidelines  Let  us 
pause  here  and  reflect  oti  a  phase  that  I  have 
not  mention(?d:  delegation  of  authority  from 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Many  are  heard 
today  who  sail  under  a  banner  proclaiming 
congressional  supremacy,  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution, while  shedding  crocodile  t*ars  over 
the  past  abandonment  of  congressional  au- 
thority. TTie  answer.  I  submit,  is  rather 
simple  First  of  all  we  had  critical,  even 
emergency,  t.mes;  action  was  necessary.  So, 
as  in  any  emergency.  Congress  In  this  suc- 
cession of  conservation  acts  gave,  In  each, 
broad,  almost  unlimited,  authority  to  the 
Executive, 

Some  of  this  authority  was  curbed,  cer- 
tainly more  precisely  delineated.  In  the  next 
great  conservation  act.  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  But  when  m  19,?4,  in  the  midst 
of  a  depression,  we  ag.am  tared  an  emergency 
situation.  Congress  responded  with  (1)  an 
act  for  conservation,  and  i2i  broad  author- 
ity for  administrative  action  to  meet  the 
emergency  Thi.s  of  course,  was  in  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  under  which,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  we  withdrew  virtually  all  the  vacant. 
un.ippropriat^d  public  domain  and  preserved 
it  for  the  future  and.  at  the  same  time, 
preserved  our  cattle  and  sheep  industries 
by  assuring  use  of  public  lands  under  prin- 
ciples of   good   cunser\ation. 

Finally.  I  think,  the  last  great  conserva- 
tion act  to  date  w.is  tne  Small  Tract  Act  of 
19J8  It  maf-^rs  little  that,  in  a  short  25 
years,  the  act  has  grown  obsolete  and  that 
we  in  Congress  are.  today,  working,  seeking 
a  replacement  The  fact  is  that  from  1938 
t'j  19.58  or  thereabouts,  the  Small  Tract  Act 
pr. Aided  a  vehiicle  for  wise  use,  or  conserva- 
tion of  a  portion  of  our  land  resource 

Under  the  guidance  iuid  inspiration  of  such 
ereat  conservaiionists  as  Carl  Shurz,  Gifford 
Pinchot.  and  Theodore  R^xjsevelt,  Congress 
has  plotted  ii  course  that  has  provided  for 
tiie  country  a  balanced  usage  coupled  with 
a  pre.^ervatu'n  of  our  resources.  It  has  been 
a  moderate  course  that  Congress  has  fol- 
l<iwed  One  of  the  reas<jns  for  this  Is  that 
our  c(ji;stuutional  form  of  government  mini- 
mizes the  [lofsibilitles  of  being  stampeded 
into  the  adoption  of  new  national  jwlicies 
The  bicameral  legislature  assures  mature 
consideration  by  Congress  Parenthetically. 
there  is  aLso  a  practical  side  to  this  Mem- 
ber,? of  Congre,5s.  long  before  it  was  necessary 
for  lobbyist.s  to  register,  learned  quickly  to 
recot^nize  the  paid  propagandist  and  distin- 
guish him  frcm  the  purely  public-spirited 
citizen  who  was  not  interested  in  personal 
aggrandizement  We  will  always  have  lobby- 
ists with  us  and  I  think  that  they  serve  a 
useful  purpose;  but  I  think  that  in  conserva- 
tion, as  in  other  fields,  the  lobbyist  should 
not  and  must  not  exercise  control. 

It  IS  my  hope  and  prophecy  that  Congress 
will  continue  \Xi  act  with  moderation  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  We  are  not  going  to 
engage  now.  any  more  than  we  did  50  or  100 
years  ago.  in  either  wholesale  giveaways  or 
wholesale  isolation  of  our  resources  We  are 
not  going  to  create  matisoleum-like  museums 
in  which  people  can  go  see  resources  that 
cannot  be  utilized  or.  even  worse,  .=ee  the  sur- 


face and  be  compelled  to  wonder  as  to  what 
resources  might  be  uncovered  if  only  we 
were  allowed  to  kx)k 

The  expansion  of  our  Nation  has  brought 
us  to  a  vital  crossroads.  The  scarcest  com- 
modity for  an  expanding  population  in  the 
1960's  is  land  We  need  land  for  recreation, 
but  we  also  need  land  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses In  western  communities  now  sur- 
rounded by  public  lands  We  simultaneous- 
ly need,  and  have  an  ever-increasing  need 
for,  the  resources  that  go  with  the  land 
water  to  drink,  water  to  operate  the  sinews 
of  industry,  unpolluted  water  to  swim  in, 
and  water  in  which  we  can  drop  our  boats 
and  fishing  tackle.  We  must  know  that  we 
will  have  available  fuels  and  other  minerals, 
building  materials  (of  which  lumber  is  still 
the  No.  1  conifKinent),  and  all  the  other 
resources  to  be  found  In  our  plentiful  land. 

I  have  faith  that  your  Congress  will  an- 
swer the  challenge  of  the  1960's  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  This  means  that,  when 
needed  for  various  purposes,  land  will  be 
available;  that  people  desirous  of  peaceful 
contemplation  will  have  places  to  po:  that 
active  youth  of  all  ages  will  have  facilities 
for  recreation;  and  that  we  will  learn  the 
mysteries  that  lie  beneath  the  land  and  the 
sea.  as  well  as  m  the  otiter  space  of  the 
universe,  so  that  If  we  have  an  urgent  need 
for  a  mineral  that  Is  Uxlay  unknown,  It 
win  be  usable  to  respond  to  our  needs  Just 
as  uranium  was  when  it  was  required  to 
win   World  War   II 

In  summary,  wh.it  I  am  saying  is  that  Con- 
gress win  continue  to  equate  conservation 
with  wise  use;  will  not  put  out  of  reach 
resources  that  may  be  required  for  our  na- 
tional continuance;  and  that  all  the  re- 
sources win  be  managed  for  the  t>enefit  of 
the  manv  and  not  the  few. 


The  Saxton,  Pa.,  Nuclear  Reactor 


EX^rENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PrNNSYI  VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
Saxton,  Pa  .  on  Friday.  May  25.  1962.  it 
was  my  piivilcge  to  deliver  an  addre.s.s  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
General  Public  Utilities  Corp  's  new  nu- 
clear experimental  powerplant 

The  pi-ouram  wtvs  in  charge  of  Loui.s 
H.  Roddis.  Jr  ,  jjresident  of  the  Penn.syl- 
vania  Electric  Co..  a  former  official  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  nuclear  physicist 

My  address  follows: 

Address    by    Hon     Jamfs    E     Van    Zandt 
It    is   indeed    an    honor   and    a    pleasure    to 
be  here  and  to  participate  In  this  dedication 
ceremony 

I  am  also  happy  tf)  bring  to  you  the  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint   Committee    on    Atomic    Energy.    Chet 

Hoi.IFIELD 

As  you  know,  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Joint  Committee  have  grown  up  with  the 
atom  and  strongly  supported  research  and 
development  work  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  projects  similar  to  the  one 
we   are  dedicating   fjday 

Today  marks  another  milestone  In  the 
story  of  the  Saxton  nuclear  experimental 
powerplant.  which  began  on  December  31. 
1958.  when  General  Public  Utilities  and 
Westlnghouse  took  the  Initial  step  In  this 
Important    undertaking.      It    represents    the 
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culmination  of  the  efforts  of  many  fine  peo- 
ple Tlie  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co  . 
Metropolitan  Edison  Co  .  New  Jersey  Power 
4  Light  Co  .  and  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Co.  who  together  hive  formed  the  General 
Public  Utilities  Corp 

This  corporation  with  its  participating 
members  Pennsylva  lia  State  University  and 
Rutgers  University,  are  to  be  congratulated 
and  bid  God  speed  i  i  all  of  their  fa.sclnatlng 
future  work 

Cooperatlfjn  In  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion Is  evidenced  in  most  concrete  fashion 
by  your  Joining  together  In  the  interest  of 
science  and  econom  c  progress,  with  the  aim 
of  benefiting  not  only  the  stockholders  and 
consumers  of  power  distributed  by  ihe  four 
companies,  but  also  for  all  of  the  Ameri'  aii 
electric  j)ower  gener  itmg  industry. 

This  Is  one  of  tl  e  few  Instances  of  pri- 
vate companies  fina  icing  l.irge-scale  nuclear 
research. 

Because  of  the  safety  precautions  taken  by 
Westlnghouse  Electilc  Corp  and  Gilbert  As- 
sociates the  architect-engineers— I  believe 
the  Saxton  powerpl.int  will  prove  to  be  one 
of   the  safest   nuclear  projects  in  America 

It  IS  a  significant  fact  that  $8 ' -^  million 
Is  Invested  m  this  project  which  Is  to  be 
devoted  to  research  n  order  to  discover  ways 
of  lncre;ising  the  eflclency  of  nuclear  fuel 
utilization  and  lo  reduce  costs  of  future 
power  generatl(jn 

We  are  reminded  that  only  by  a  program 
of  research  under  .ictual  operating  condi- 
tions can  we  learn  bow  to  operate  a  nuclear 
reactor  more  efficiently,  cut  fuel  costs,  and 
reduce  outlay  through  improved  plant  de- 
sign 

The  succe.ss  of  this  effort  seems  assured 
by  the  presence  uf  experienced  and  well- 
trained  scientists  an  J  technicians  who  will 
direct  and  carry  ou  this  Intensive  5-year 
program  of  research 

Mr  Donald  R  Ree...  general  manager,  and 
Dr  W  E.  Johnson,  o:  Westlnghouse.  are  the 
cocaptalns  of   a   potentially  great   team 

And  teamwork  Is  not  only  the  keyword 
but  a  most  essential  element  in  this 
project 

Tlie  reason  for  this  type  of  project  was 
little  suspected  back  some  20  years  ago  when 
the  atom  was  first  "s.jllt." 

Because  the  first  a  Jphcatlon  of  the  energy 
relea.sed  by  atomic  iuslon  wa.s  for  military 
purposes,  the  Government  assumed  control 
for  reasons  of  natloral  security 

All  the  efforts  of  those  great  scientists  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  of  many  break- 
throughs were  direct.i'd  entirely  to  perfection 
of  the  atomic  bomb 

However,  even  in  tho.se  days  most  of  The 
actual  work  In  the  field  of  at<imlc  enerity 
was  done  by  Amer  can  private  enterprise 
working  under  Govenment  contract 

Shortly  after  the  war  the  Congress  ap- 
proved  Uie  Atomic   laiergy  Act  of    1946 

This  established  t  le  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ml.ssion  and  directed  it  to  conduct  five  major 
pr()grams  looking  toward  the  development 
and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  j>aramount  objective  of 
assuring  the  common  defense  and  security 
of  our  country 

These  programs  were. 

1  Assisting  and  f  xstering  private  research 
and  development  'o  encourage  maximum 
scientific    progress 

2  Contr.il  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
fr)rmatlon 

3  Federally  ccjndi.cted  research  and  devel- 
opment to  assure  the  Government  of  ade- 
quate scientific  ani  technical  accomjillsh- 
ment. 

4.  Government  ct  ntrol  of  the  production 
ownership,  and  use  of  fissionable  material 
tc  a.ssure  the  broacest  possible  exploitation 
of  the  fields 

5  Administration  consistent  with  tlnise 
policies 

Under  the  net  thr  new  AEC  had  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  conduct  research  and 


development  activities,  as  well  as  Uj  acquire, 
produce,  utilize,  and  distribute  fissionable 
material,  source  material,  and  byproduct 
material 

From  1946  to  1954.  under  the  act.  the  ef- 
fort of  the  AEC  was  largely  oriented  to  the 
military  application  of  atomic  energy. 
Through  the  exi)erlence  gained.  many 
atomic  bombs  greater  in  size  were  fabri- 
cated, tested  and  st'x-kplled  Quality  and 
quantity  were  Impioved  and  coste  reduced 
These  weaj>ons.  with  our  delivery  capabil- 
ity, provided  and  still  continue  to  provide 
the  deterrent  which.  I  believe,  ha^  main- 
tained world  peace  in  our  times 

Research  was  also  being  ctjnducted  over  a 
liroad  range  of  nuclear  physics,  health 
[itiyj-Ks  chemistry.  biochemistry.  radio- 
biology,  and  metallurgy 

Progress   was    being   made   on    problems    of 
development  and  opeTniiou  In  the  chemical 
electrical,   mechanical,   and  civil  ei;gineering 
fields 

The  breeding  process  w.is  being  devel- 
oped whereby  nonflsslonable  material  wtit 
transmuted    Into   fissifiiiable   material 

New  materials  for  use  in  equipment  and 
construction  of  reactors  were  Introduced, 
and  the  first  full-scale  industrial  nuclear 
powerplant  was  begun  at  Shippingpfjrt.  Pa  . 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Duquesne  Light  Co  .  of  Pittsburgh 

The  development  of  artificial  radioactive 
Isotopes  grew  in  this  period  and  became  al- 
most a  household  word 

Isotopes  were  made  aviiilable  not  only  to 
American  Industry  and  educational  Institu- 
tions but  also  to  our  allies,  becoming  li;- 
valuable  aids  to  research  in   many  fields 

However,  by  1954.  two  Important  events 
occurred  The  United  States  no  longer  was 
the  sole  possessor  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
other  nations  were  seeking  to  prcxluce  nuclear 
power  Because  of  the  aosolute  Government 
I  .ntrt)l.  private  industry  considered  itself 
impeded  in  its  desire  to  utilize  nuclear 
energy  for  power  and  for  other  purposes 

In  response  to  this  feeling,  on  February  17. 
1954.  significant  amendments  were  made  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  These 
amendments  developed  by  the  Congress,  m 
response  to  the  President's  request,  were 
designed  to  facilitate  ctxjperation  with  other 
nations  in  atomic  energy  matters  improve 
procedures  for  the  dissemination  and  con- 
trol of  classified  Information,  and  to  permit 
and  encourage  widespread  private  develop- 
ment of  industrial  applications  of  atomic 
energy 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  latter  a  system 
of  regulations  was  established  with  re^peC 
to  the  private  uses  of  nuclear  mat.er!a;s  and 
facilities. 

This  act  has  become  the  charter  for 
vigorous  participation  by  private  enterprise 
in  tlie  utilization  of  atomic  energy 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  act  manv  overly  optimistic 
predictions  were  niade  The  average  citizen 
was  led  to  expect  cheap  electric  pxnwer  from 
the  use  of  nuclear  energv  almc'St  at  once 
However,  it  took  some  time  for  the  .AEC  to 
develop  prcx-edures.  regulations  and  guide- 
lines for  the  private  industry  phases  of 
atomic  progress,  while  at  the  s^ime  time 
continuing  Its  massive  military  prc>cran.s 

Also  problems  arose  In  the  fina:-..--..\'. 
phases  Nuclear  projects  are  costly,  requir- 
ing large  amounts  of  capital  In  addition 
equipment  and  materials  just  weren't  .svaii- 
able  in  the  amounts  and  of  the  types  de- 
sired 

Trained  and  educated  scientisti^  ar.d  •.e\-h- 
nologists  In  this  new  field  were  scarce  Omt 
universities  had  to  produce  the  top  c.•i'.:^>er 
men  needed  to  meet  the  challeiigie 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  problems  there 
were  those  In  Government  and  indus'r>  wh." 
had  the  vision  to  attack  and  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  open  up  the  field  of  atomic  eneTfty 
to   serve    mankind 


Those  uho  lo«,ked  far  Int/O  the  futur*  ar.d 
persisted  In  their  beliefB  thut  af/ml'  ft.*-ryy 
will  have  a  permanent  and  inr.reiu-.irit?  valu- 
able and  tmpfjrtant  plac«  In  the  Nation  a 
energy  pii  ture  deserve   greal  credit 

Under  the  10.54  act  there  hat  l^»-rj  ttira/ljr 
and  even  spectacular  proj^rei-j:  Nu' Ifcisr 
power  h:u«  Ix-fti  adopted  for  aircraft  rar- 
ners  hutjmarln»-h  arid  nrierchatil  ve**«-l«  and 
improvernenth  have  l>een  made  In  olh»-r  mili- 
tary  weaponB 

Iiitertiat  lonai  r<-x/f><-rat  lor-  ha*  b»*r,  bro;i>3- 
ened  m  tiie  military  f'.eid  with  the  rnfrr. •■>«-?•* 
of    NATO 

Internatlffnal  r'>op«TatU/n  r«-.a'.iv»-  \/j  '.;.* 
peaceful  unes  of  nuclear  eriergy  ha*  'X^'arft<J 
under  our  Euratom  pr'.f(?ram  int«rrfi*tlof.i.. 
atomic  energy  agenry  pr'.irraiTi  and  rjiiiVril 
attreementJi     with     IndiMduil     coijr.'.rie* 

Generation  of  electric  fx^wer  ha*  ij*:*-:. 
demonstrated  b>  the  AEC  ar.d  privit*  In- 
dustry ih  begUiniiig  Uj  partiripit*  U^  an 
Increasing  degree  v.  that  it  u  /.'-•*  p>'A*ib> 
t'j  purchase,  as  a  fcingle  pi'- kJM?e  a  t.\ir>ri.T 
energy    powerplant 

The  Saxton  nuclear  powerp.ar.t  u  'jt^  '/. 
the  first  wholly  private  enUerpr.wr  pro^f-t* 
\i>  go  on  the  line 

Many  people  in  this  part  'A  the  couctrj 
may  wonder — if  all  that  U  hoped  '.  r  '■  .z:. 
thet*  nuclear  powerplant*  U  rea.-MrC— » .-.^t 
will  happen  Vj  other  tfj^r^.t^  .'.  tr^»-.'^;.  ' 
What  of  the  ff.»s6l]  fueU— ^...  ga*  --TA  '.'jsi.' 
Perhapfc  the  answer  t/o  *-tiit  ■r.-jc'..'f  irz.- 
p<-jrtfnt  questio.i  can  be  fouiid  it  a  revi«-» 
of  the  development  of  our  country  »  en^-rf^ 
needs. 

In  colonial  days  our  forefa*.'-* '•  v-iVar 
source  of  fuel  wa*  t!-]fj&  It  •■  ivs  r<r<sJi.:T 
access.tale  and  plent.fui  Ur-t^  O.vi.  W^' 
days  wood  supplieC  30  p*-.".*:.-.  r  — •  ^'•"  - 
t ion's  energy  rie<»<ls 

With    the    dirco". er>'    A    c    ;  -      ' 

In  the  commercial  adaptat. . .-.  r  - '  .*  •• 
engine,  the  then  Uad.tioELa:  er.ergy  parpen. 
began  to  chance  By  the  :88Ci  t?:»a:  ^ac 
almost  completely  replaced  ai:  'y.li^r  ''.t:!^ 
ot  fuel  for  the  production  of  hta:  a-i-c  e^^rey 
in  the  United  S'-.ates 

The  preeminence  of  c'ja^  r.  r'ui-uec 
through  the  ea^rly  20--h  centtirr  tr.=  ht  -f.' 
as  1910  coal  supp::«i  ~  per:«r:-.  X  .•■- 
energy  need? 

The  disc -very  of  oil  .r.  :Sr.:-  :;.  vur  ;■•»" 
State  cf  Pennsylvania  ir.^rJte'C  -_::.*  rra.—  : 
a  new  and  equally  _rr.p;'rti-i-t  ::^z-yz-- 
Again  we  see  this  r.e'B  er^ergy  s: ■_-■:•«  sft-.v 
slowly  For  exa2ip>  i  hilf  per-turr  t^tier 
Its  d.sc^very  c.l  wi^  :'...  prmd-iif  -i^y  € 
percent  :■'  :  ur  er..erg7  r.eec..-  E;''»"eve!r  'W'lt.ii 
the  advent  of  ihe  mten-i^  :•:>I:.^'-J^^:lt-  er- 
g:ne  the  oU  tndustrx  izj^ret^ft  .t.'  n-nucrrr 
tc  such  ar.  erter.:  :ht-  :'.  t-vpas.^fc  roa:  af 
otir  chief  energy  sourc*  A  r-an^r  Retrurr 
ago  a  new  ecTry  ir*.-:  ti.?  Sell  of  prc-'vi.lirif 
fuel  for  our  industry  a*  'wei:  at  r>t:7  hnrnefc 
came  on  Use  scene  Ss'mra.:  paf  nrr-vjot^e  ft 
clean  and  econcaiK-a.1  mear.f  r.f  pmidinc  f ue: 
Thus,  we  see  that  at  tiie  sA.rrtt  r.'.me  a:. 
coal  ard  pas  were  rnntpeT-ac  frc  .-^ur  'Nu- 
tion's  best  and  ererpy  iciartet  Tet  tiii.' 
competition  did  not  derrease  thf  p-.-iducDor 
cf  any  but  t>ec.*u«<e  of  the  rapic  and  flv- 
namic  groTth  erf  our  ccuntrr — ■HBrl.  wa.'  nbie 
to  increAsie  i:.5  prcxJurunr.  anc  f:'-«  ut-  t 
better  product  be«r.ause  of  :.he  tvpandin^ 
market 

N  «  li-e  con>e  :<-  a  fourU;  rartnr  ihe  m- 
-.roc.;.:  ...r.    ri    .■>.->ir.peT.iT2'»»   rupJWir   T»cw*»r 

ATo«n:c  enerpr  u  not  nrvn' — anti  perhuT^ 
■w.l".  not  be  fnr  at'rhapf- — a  rirucia.  farr.nr  tr 
ti>e  iv-in-.pet-.f.Tf  n.j.-fcM  T.tt  enerpv  H.'>w- 
f\er  a*  »-e  al.  knew  ;i  •w.i  mevitahlv  talcr 
.;*  p".ft..-f  »»*  .'ine  o:  ou"  nrime  R.'>ur."^ef  n'. 
jv~»-er 

It  •.«.  <\:-rcncit:\  d.fhru:)  t.-  psi  m.f  tj  wb»«i. 
thr  cr.-iss,- wT  point  m%r.  bt  -t<».-hiv:  Wt  .^»i 
$^x    hrv.-cff''    ihsi    ri  «-ir.  rw>rrut.!:\   comf 

One  iV  ihf  -ef»s.-.n*  wht  »»r.omir  rv»w«r  h 
■!iec«»ss--  ^  he.-'><u«e  n\ir  rwie^vp*  n:  fnR<-: 
f-.jf.  <  p-Pfc ,      HTf     ri'  '     niiltrn!tA<i        a 
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Admiral  Rickover  pointed  out  iii  our  recent 
lietuings  on  the  AEC  authorization  legisla- 
tion; 

•  It  tock.  I  think,  a  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lion years  to  create  the  oil  we  have  and 
m.iybe  5  or  6  milllun  years  to  create  the  coal, 
and  in  our  automobiles  alone  we  use  as  much 
oil  in  1  year  as  it  touk  14  million  years  to 
create.' 

The  Lransporuitioii  industry  will  probably 
for  a  Inns;  time  to  C)me  depend  upon  the 
nil  industry,  for  whicii  other  sources  of  en- 
ergy are  Ul  adapted. 

Pii'jections  of  US  cuiisumption  of  oil  for 
lyTj  forecast  a  need  for  15  million  barrels 
daily  or  50  percent  more  than  at  present. 

Thus  exploration  reserves  tend  to  increase 
to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption.  How- 
ever, on  a  competitive  basis,  oil  Imports  are 
depressing  somewhat  the  U.S  oil  Industry, 
discouraging  prospecting,  and  holding  prices 
below  levels  that  make  it  pn^iiitable  to  search 
for  more 

To  an  increasini<  degree  natural  gas  re- 
serves haie  been  declining,  having  declined 
from  a  32.5-year  supply  in  1946  to  a  20-year 
supply,  at  current  rates  of  coiisumption  In 
I960,  although  rising  m  absolute  terms. 

The  basic  reasons  for  the  very  pronovmced 
growth  in  use  of  oil  and  gas  In  the  past 
decade  have   largely   run   their  course. 

Railroads  are  now  dieselized;  private  auto- 
niobiles  an.,  trucks  will  not  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion;  and  industrial 
use  is  largely  localized  and  for  special  pur- 
poses such  as  the  petrcx;hemical  industry. 
Thus,  oil  will  nut  expand  greatly  even  in 
space  heating  where  it  is  opposed  by  natural 
gas 

The  greatest  hope  fur  expansion  in  the 
latter  case  is  for  gas-fired  air  conditioning 
and  some  exp;inslon  of  space  heating  and 
special   purposes  such  as  carbon   black. 

Coiil  has  lost  all  it  is  going  to  lose.  Tlie 
steadily  expanding  total  energy  market, 
which  seems  to  double  e\ery  10  years,  rep- 
resents a  plus  factor  for  coal. 

Resources  for  the  future;  A  private  re- 
search organization  forecasts  coal  use  will 
rise  to  768  million  tons  by  1975,  an  increase 
of  355  million  tons  over  the  1960  level  of 
4Ki  million  lon.s. 

The  proportion  of  the  Natiun's  energy  sup- 
plied by  coal,  they  say  in  a  recent  report, 
will  be  33  percent  in  1975  compared  with 
25  percent  in  recent  years. 

Coal  has  another  plus  factor  in  that  it  is 
tlie  raw  material  fur  a  great  and  growing 
hydri,x;arbon  chemical   industry. 

Synthetics  in  a  bewildering  array  are  de- 
rived from  its  components 

It  may  eventually  be  a  nuijur  source  of 
g:isollne  and  other  products 

In  fact,  the  time  may  come  when  to  burn 
coal  may  be  considered  wasteful  in  view  of 
other  higher  uses  of  coal  as  a  raw  material. 


Against  that  day,  still  In  the  future,  it 
is  well  that  the  newest  source  of  energy,  the 
atom,  be  studied  well  and  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  as  a  .source  of  energy. 

In  additioa  to  the  generation  of  electric- 
ity, the  atom  also  holds  prtimi.se  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  applications  which  benefit  man- 
kind. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  early  in  the 
atomic  energy  program  ihe  potential  bene- 
fits and  hazards  of  nuclear  r.idlatiou  were 
recognized. 

As  a  consequence.  u;'eful  applications  have 
already  been  developed  and.  as  a  result  of 
the  studies  of  biological  hazards,  we  have 
the  knowledge  to  proceed  with  further 
work  with  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  great  value  of  nuclear 
radiation  for  diagiiustic  work  in  medicine, 
radiation  holds  great  prumise  for  doing 
things  to  rid  humans  of  ills  Ahich  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  way 

For  example,  during  a  rt'cenl  visit  to  the 
AEC's  Berkeley  Laboratory  I  saw  the  results 
of  experimental  work  on  braia  surgery  which 
was  performed  on  animals.  This  work  at 
Berkeley  is  typical  of  what  h;is  been  referred 
to  as  knifeleris  surgery. 

As  a  layman  tliis  repre^icnts  to  me  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  .ippealing  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

Conventional  surgery  often  leaves  scar 
tissue  which  may  seriously  affect  the  func- 
tioning of  the  brain,  even  if  the  cancer  is 
arrested.  Nucle.ir  surgery  leaves  no  such 
scar. 

It  is  my  hojje  that  this  research  will  be 
pressed  with  full  vigor,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  it  represents  a  major  breakthrough  In 
the  treatment  of  man's  most  cruel  and  se- 
rious diseases. 

The  atom  also  holds  great  prinii.se  in  the 
f^eld  of  agriculture  Rndioaftivc  elements 
called  radioisotopes,  whif-h  are  made  In  re- 
actors, are  showing  great  promi.se. 

Radioisotopes  are  applied  to  a  wide  range 
of  problems  in  agricuUur;il  research  which 
range  from  applied  st\idies  for  Immediate 
use  to  fundameiUal  Investigations.  Prob- 
lems are  resolved  by  this  technique  which 
many  times  cannrit  be  done  in  any  other 
way 

The  speed  of  solution,  as  well  as  the 
economy  of  approach,  makes  this  a  more 
valuable  technlqiie  than  by  the  conven- 
tional methods. 

The  basic  studies  include  plant  physiol- 
ogy, biochemistry,  plant  genetics,  and  pa- 
thology. Tiiese  do  nut  necessarily  directly 
apply  to  practical  farming  but  aim  :U  even- 
tual  agricultural   benefit? 

Ionizing  radiation  allows  the  researcher 
to  produce  genetic  strains  of  various  plants, 
which  thus  allov.s  breeding  and  selection  to 
obtain  desired  characteristics 


SENATE 

'1  I  I  M)v>.  Mv^   2«.l.  \\H\2 

Tiie  Senate  met  at  IJ  o'clock  mei'id- 
lan.  and  wa.s  called  tu  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  who  hath  cast  our 
lot  in  plea.sant  place.s;  'We  praise  Thee 
for  our  aoodly  hentatie  m  this  land.  The 
hallowed  walls  of  this  Chamber  speak 
of  those  whose  sifts  of  head  and  heart 
and  hand  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
Nation  as  they  looked  to  Thee,  author 
of  liberty  Help  us  to  hold  dear  the 
faith  and  freedom  which  they  cherished 
and  to  prize  our  hentaye  above  lu.xuiy 
iitid  ease. 


Purify  our  desires  and  motives  by 
Thy  grace;  feed  our  mmds  with  Thy 
truth,  which  alone  will  make  us  free: 
and  guide  our  feet  into  Thy  paths  of 
justice  and  righteousne.ss. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we 
pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M^^•s^TELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedin-:s  of  Mondav, 
May  28.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Mes.sages  in  writing  fiom   the   Presi- 
dent   of   the   United   States   were  coax- 


By  use  of  this  method  resistance  to  rust 
has  been  developed  In  whe;it,  oats,  and  flax. 

The  irradiation  of  beans  and  peanuts  to 
produce  desired  mutants  has  permitted  two 
new  plant  varieties  tu  be  formally  released 
to  plant  breeders  for  practlcil  ;ig'-icultural 
use. 

One.  the  Sanilac  bush  na\y  bean,  after 
several  years  of  testing,  outproduced  the 
parent  variety  by  30  percent  per  .acre  and 
required  fewer  days  frmn  planting  to  har- 
vesting. 

The  other  is  an  improved  variety  of  peanut 
with  higher  yield  and  greater  disease  re- 
sistance. 

Somatic  mutations  produced  by  r;idiatlon 
have  been  transferred  by  cuttings  or  grails 
to  produce  desirable  color  changes  In  apple 
and  peach  varieties. 

Another  special  apjjllc.ition  of  nuclear 
energy  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  the  preservation  of  food  We 
on  the  Joint  committee  recently  c(.mpleted 
hearings  on  this  subject.  We  were  \ery 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  progress  which  ha.s 
been  made  by  our  scientists  In  this  field. 

Fundamentally  this  application  Involves 
exposing  of  fo<xls  of  various  kinds  -meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  fruits—  to  nuclear  radiation 
for  short  periods  of  time.  Tlils  deactivates 
the  various  constituents  In  fou<l  which  cause 
It  to  spoil.  No  radioactivity  is  pr'xiured  in 
the  food. 

As  a  consequence  the  food  S(j  treated  can 
be  transported  or  stored  witliout  refrigera- 
tion. 

Under  present  plans  the  Army  is  going  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  very  soon  to  ha\e 
one  Item  of  fornl  -  bacon — cleared  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  use  m  riie 
field  by  the  military. 

This  method  of  preservation  holds  great 
promise  for  use  by  the  civilian  population. 
We  look  forward  to  Important  dcvel'jpments 
in  this  progr.im  in  the  future. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  wuuld  like  to  re- 
ttirn  to  the  keystone  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  That  is,  the  UsC  of  the  atom 
as  an  energy  source 

The  Nation  needs  all  of  Its  resources  of 
energy.  It  api^ears  in  the  cold  light  of  the 
present  that  the  goal  of  nuclear  energy  as 
an  economic  source  of  electric  power  is  still 
very  much  in  the  future,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  m  the  world 

In  facing  up  to  the  hard  test  of  compara- 
tive econ-imlcs.  this  reallz;ttion  should  not 
prevent  us  from  proceeding  with  prudence 
to  experiment,  to  test,  to  searcli  for  the  {X)s- 
slble  breakthrough  that  would  m.ike  it  eco- 
nomically competlthe. 

Again  may  I  congratulate  all  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  splendid  safety  record  to 
date,  and  an  auspicious  beginning  to  what 
I  fervently  hope  will  be  a  very  t.uicessful 
Venture   here   at  Saxton 


municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  arid  he  an- 
nounced that  on  May  28.  1962.  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

S.  160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  O. 
Tate.    Jr.; 

S,  383.  An  act  to  provide  fur  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the 
south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
and  for  other   purposes;   and 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merle  K 
Loessln. 


AGRP:EMENr  WITH  BELGIUM  FOR 
MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PURPOSES- 
MESSAGE   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  Pie  .ident  of  the  United  Slates, 
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which,  'With  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

This  Government  has  recently  signed 
with  the  Governi.ient  of  Belgium  an 
atomic"  cooperation  agreement  for  mutu- 
al defense  purposes  This  agreement, 
which  has  been  concluded  pur.suant  to 
sections  91-c  and  144-b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  is  es.'entially  the  same  as 
agreements  we  have  concluded  since  1959 
with  a  number  of  c  ther  NATO  countries 
By  providing  for  nc  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  nonnuclear  materials  the 
agreement  with  Belgium  will  enable  us 
to  cooperate  in  c  eveloping  plans  and 
training  personnc  1  so  tliat  Belgian 
NATO  forces  can  effectively  contribute 
with  other  NATO  countries  to  the  col- 
lective defense  efftrt  The  members  of 
NATO  have  made  ( li'ar  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  comnon  defen.se  to  main- 
tain the  most  mod(  rn  NATO  forces,  and 
that  these  forces  must  be  capable  of 
using  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary 
Since  it  IS  well  knc  wn  that  measures  to 
build  NATfJ  military  strength  arc  de- 
signed .solely  for  defense  purposes,  these 
measures  should  nc  t  be  a  cau.se  of  con- 
cern to  other  countries 

In  general,  NATO  countries  are  i)ro- 
ceeding  simultaneously  alonu  tW(  lines 
to  provide  for  their  necessary  military 
.strength  conventu  nal  forces  are  beini: 
strengthened,  and  an  effective  nuclear 
capability  is  being  maintained  The  con- 
clusion of  this  agreement  is  consistent 
with  these  cuirent  policies  and  with  the 
continuing  alliance  purposes  of  collec- 
tive defen.se 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  atomic 
cooperation  aareement  with  Belgium  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance w  ith  the  Atomic  Enertty  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  I  am  also  forwarding  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting an  authoritative  text  of  the 
agreement,  a  copy  of  the  joint  communi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommending  my  approval 
of  the  agreement  and  a  co|)y  of  the  mem- 
orandum recording  my  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  their  recommendation 

John  F  Kennedy. 

The  White  HursE   May  29.  1962. 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  1  Mr  McN.^maraI  may  be 
frranted  official  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Senate  to  attend,  as  an  official  mem- 
ber of  the  US  delegation,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LIMITATION     OF     DEBATE    DURING 
THE  MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new- 
reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  weie  submitted: 

By  Mr  Bvrd  (jf  \'irginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  : 

Craig  S  Atkins  ljI  Maryland.  Norman  O 
Tletjens.  uf  Ohio,  and  Clarence  'V'  Opper.  of 
New  Y'lrk,  to  be  judges  uf  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  .States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new  re- 
ports, will  be  stated. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT  LAND   AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


JUDGES  OF  MUNICIPAL  COURT  OF 
APPEALS,   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

The  'Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  be  judges  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 


JUDGE       OF       MUNICIPAL      COURT. 
DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  J.  Malloy.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  judge  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  10  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


ASSOCIATE    JLTXjE    OF   MUNICIPAL 
COURT.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  C.  Waddy.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, domestic  relations  branch,  for 
a  term  of  10  years. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  T,  Holland,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  H,  Fagan.  a  cadet  of  the  gradu- 
ating cla.ss  of  1962.  U.S,  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
3284  and  4353. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
>-on  firmed 


THE    ARMY.    THE    NAVY.    AND    THE 
MAPIINE    CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  w^hich  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senate  will  bear  with  me,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  nominations  of  three  Tax 
Court  judges  reported  today  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  If  permission  is 
granted,  an  explanation  will  be  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr    ByrdV 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I? 
there  obj€K"tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  Norman  O.  Tietjens,  Clarence  V  Op- 
per, and  Craig  S.  Atkins,  to  be  judces  of 
the  Tax  Court. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  reported  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  the  nomina- 
tions of  Chief  Judge  Norman  O.  Tietjens. 
of  Ohio:  Judge  Clarence  V.  Opper.  of 
New  York:  and  Judge  Craig  S  Atkins, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


^^^ 
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TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nomination*  of  Craig  8,  AtklM.  of 
Maryland;  Norman  O,  Tletjena.  of  Ohio; 
and  Clarence  V.  Oppcr,  of  New  York  to 
be  judge*  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 

»tat#(i  _       ^     .     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  Prewldrnt,  I 
aMk  unanimou*  conwnt  that  thr  u(rm\nu- 
tlon»  b«  connldered  «*n  bloc, 

The  PREfllDEN'I'  pro  tt-mporp  With- 
out objection,  the  nomlnatlotu  will  b«' 
conaldered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  nominations. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  continuing  the  terms  of  these 
judges. 

The  President  did  not  send  these 
names  to  the  Senat*  until  Monday.  May 
28,  and  it  is  necessary  for  action  to  be 
taken  promptly. 

In  the  event  the.se  three  judges  should 
not  be  confirmed  prior  to  midnight  June 
1— Friday— they  will  go  off  the  payroll. 
Since  Judge  Tietjens  was  elected  last 
year  to  a  2-year  term  as  Chief  Judge, 
failure  of  timely  confirmation  will  mean 
a  vacancy  in  the  statutory  oflBce  of  Chief 
Judge,  and  the  Tax  Court  will  have  to 
call  a  special  election  on  May  31 — 
Thursday — in  order  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  In  addition.  Judge  Opper 
is  responsible  for  two  very  important 
calendars  in  June  which  could  not  be 
canceled  now  without  extreme  incon- 
venience to  litigants.  Delay  in  this  con- 
firmation will  create  a  most  unfortunate 
uncertainty  as  to  his  judicial  authority. 

I  have  gotten  in  touch  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  New 
York,  of  which  States  these  three  judges 
are  residents,  and  they  do  not  oppose 
the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
flimed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fii-mation  of  all  the  nominations  acted 
on  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


Mr.     OOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr,    OOLDWATER.     What    does    the 
measure  entail? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  It  in  a  cultural 
convention  cmbracUu:  the  cxchunuc  of 
persons,  periodical*!,  and  cultural  octiv- 
ItlPH  that  Will*  nruotiatcd  approximately 
12  yi'iirw  itKo  Thi'  qurntlon  l»  not  un 
unuiiunl  one.  TluMc  un*  a  numtx-r  uf 
IhfiH'  ttKret'ineiilH.  There  me  iippruxi 
mately  50  or  60  of  them  Btlll  hariMiii!^: 
Are  that  have  not  yet  been  acUcl  upon 
either  by  the  parliament  of  the  country 
with  which  the  negotiations  took  place 
or  with  our  own  country.  Smce  the 
convention  in  question  is  now  outdated, 
and  because  there  secm.s  to  be  nu  a.uree- 
ment  either  on  our  part  m  the  kTisUi- 
tive  branch  or  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Brazilian  Government,  the 
President  is  asking  that  the  convention 
be  withdrawn  from  consideration.  It 
will  have  to  be  considered  de  novo  on 
another  occasion. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  directed  to  return  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  requested  in  h:s  message 
to  the  Senate  under  date  of  May  21.  1962. 
the  cultural  convention  between  tb.e  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  St.ites  of 
Brazil,  sitjned  at  Washington  on  October  17. 
1950  (S.  Ex    X,  81st  Cong  .  2d  scss  )  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  con.sider- 
ation  of  the  resolution?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (Ex.  Res.  No.  1'  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CULTURAL   CON- 
VENTION   WITH    BRAZIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  return  to  the 
President,  as  requr.sted  in  his  message 
to  the  .Senate  of  May  21.  1962,  the  cul- 
tural convention  between  the  United 
State.s  and  Brazil,  signed  on  October  17, 
1950. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  May  22  aLrreed  to  the  request  of  the 
Prei.ident  and  recommends  that  the 
Senate  return  the  Cultural  Convention 
to  the  Prej^ident.  The  President  stated 
that  it  IS  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
to  nei^ouate  a  new  agreement  on  thi.s 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  considered  and  agreed  to. 


Assistance  Act  of   1954   (with  accompanying 
papers* ;    to   the    Comrnlltee    on    Agriculture 

and  FureMry 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  bu.sine.s.«:. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tb.e 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


HEI'ORTS   OF   A   COMMITTEE 
Ihc  followiiiK  reports  of  a  cominlller 

wnr-  niibmlll«d 

Mv  Mr    MfJNUONKY.  frofii  II. r  fvmim|H«« 

(.fi    \'u::i    om^r    niKl    fUil    HfrsU't,    without 
uiii'-tiilinxnt 

)l  U  iXU'.t  An  IK  I  I"  H/iwiul  Mile  IW  nl  Ihr 
I  niirU  .ii.iif*  C'/di'  Willi  rtopetl  tu  the 
ii.in.ii)Mi  i.itiuii  i,(  n.uU  l>y  liiijhwuy  po«t  of- 
tirc  hi-rMif  uu<l  I'<r  other  piirpin»eh  ( H'-pt 
No    15i'))     rinrt 

H  H  T.^.'fO  An  itct  to  iim»nd  title  HO  of 
thf  United  Stiitea  Code  to  provide  for  addi- 
tion.il  writing  or  printing  on  third-  and 
linirth-ei.iJUi  mall  (Kept.  No    16371 

By  Mr  MONRONKV.  from  the  Commit- 
tee i>n  Pobt  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
an  amenilment 

H  R  7532.  An  ai  t  to  amend  title  30  of  the 
Uiuted  States  Code  relating  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
payments  for  damage  to  personal  property, 
and   f"r  other  purposes  (Kept.  No    153H). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nication and  letter,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated; 

Proposed  Legislation  Rei.ating  to  Election 
or  President  and  Vice  Prksident 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  drafts  of 
propo.sed  leeisl  iMr.n  relating  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

Report    on    Agrklmlms    Conclvdeo    Under 

.•\CRKI/LTIRAL.   7  RAUK   DEVELOPMF.NT   AND   AS- 
SISTANCE Act  ("  f  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
.Agricultural  Service.  Dep.irtment  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  agreements  con- 
cluded during  April  1962  under  title  I  of 
t!:e    Agnculiural    Trad?    Development    and 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
rcfened  as  follows: 

By    Mr     PASTORE: 

S  3360  A  bill  fi  r  the  relief  of  Joao 
Perelra  Murais  and  Maria  da  Gloria  Morals, 
and 

S.  3361  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  US.  citizens;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(.See  the  rf m  irk'    of  Mr    Pastorf  when  he 
introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill. 
which    appear    under    a    separate    heading) 
By  Mr  MUSKIE: 

S  3362  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  ff 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  provide  grants 
for  continuing  support  of  metropolitan 
planning,  and  fT  other  purpo.«;e»;  to  the 
Committee    on    B.mklng   and    Currency. 

S.  3363.  A  bin  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  certain  Federal  tyrants 
by  encovuagtng  better  coordinated  local  re- 
view of  State  and  Irx-al  applications  for  such 
grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ciovernment 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Muskie  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 

By    Mr.    HART    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
McNamara  )  : 

S.  3364.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Pictured  RcKks  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C^im- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Atrair.s. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr     Hart    when    he 
Introduced  the  above  bill    which  appear  un- 
der a  Sep, irate  headmp  i 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.3365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evui  geli.i  N. 
Glameos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  PA.STORE    (by  request): 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  re.solutlon  to  Etispend 
for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Prtsidci.t; 
to  the   Committee   on  Commerce. 


ENTRY  OF  ALIEN  SKILLED  SPE- 
CIALISTS AND  CERTAIN  RELA- 
TIVES   OF    U.S.    CITIZENS 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  each 
year  in  the  Congress  we  have  been  able 
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to  achieve  some  liberalization  of  our  im- 
migration laws.  Each  year  we  have  a 
feeling  that  we  have  not  done  quite 
enouKh — but  we  do  make  gains  which  we 
frel  improves  the  image  of  America  In 
pliue.s  where  wc  desire  friends. 

I  now  introduce  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
f  ,iiiy  of  alien  skilled  «pcclallKts  and  fir- 
i.iui  relatives  of  U.fi.  citizens  II  In 
KhnlU-iil  with  a  bill  InlKXluced  In  the 
Jl oiiM-  laf.t  Thursday  by  Chaiiman  ./*!.- 
T»hH,  of  the  Hotihe  immiiiMtioii  Hubcom- 
nutK'r? 

H«ction  2  would  fciM-'fd  tlw  uiiivul  hcie 
of  home  2,000  Chinese  with  .sjH*tullzed 
.skills  badly  needed  in  Americun  induj>try. 
With  Uielr  families  this  would  mean  the 
admission  of  about  6,000  Chinese.  Other 
races  would  provide  a  total  of  about 
10,000. 

The  first  sec  lion  of  the  bill  would  move 
up  by  1  year  the  registration  date  in 
cases  of  fourth  preference  immigrants, 
iflativcs  of  US.  citizens.  The  new  cut- 
off date  would  be  December  31,  1954. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  will  permit 
the  entry  of  some  28,000  nonquota  im- 
migrants. This  humane  provision  which 
has  in  mind  the  protection  of  family 
ties  nevertheless  provides  only  a  trickle 
in  the  stream  of  ambitious  people  whose 
desue  to  come  to  America  is  the  best 
proof  of  world  appreciation  of  what 
America  means. 

Tlierc  are  those  of  us  who  would  have 
preferred  a  more  generous  date — say, 
December  31.  1955 — but  for  the  sake  of 
ac  tion  and  agreement,  we  would  urge  the 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  this  bill.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  lateness  of  the  legislative 
hour  we  would  request  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  expedite  consideration  of  this 
measure — so  that  we  may  have  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  help  for  this  type  of 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rftord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Kfcord. 

Tlie  bill  (S  3361  •  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  cer- 
tain relatives  of  U.S.  citizen.s,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr 
pASTORE  is  as  follows : 

ExrLAN  M  1<.jS 

The  first  section  of  this  proposed  bili 
uouid  mo\e  up  by  1  year  the  registration 
d.ile  In  ca.ses  of  fourth  preference  immi- 
prants  as  compared  to  the  1959  law  which 
e.xplred  on  March  25.  1962  The  expired  law 
pr. lilted  nonquota  status  to  second,  third. 
and  fourth  preference  immigrants  registered 
prior  to  December  31.  1953.  This  proposal 
would  move  the  dale  up  to  December  31. 
l'J54. 

Oiricial  Btati.'^tlcal  data  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Stole  (visa  office)  indicate 
that  under  the  1959  law  a  total  of  28,093 
immigrants  entered  the  United  States  on 
nonquota  basis.  Of  this  number  Italy  sent 
tJie  largest  contingent  of  immigrants — 
1(1.742;  next  was  Portugal  -4.298;  with 
Greece — 1,825;  Yugoslavia — 847,  Spain— 553, 
etc.  following  In  that  order. 
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It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  how  many  aliens  would 
benefit  from  the  enactment  of  wctlon  1  of 
the  propoBsl  as  dsls  from  «11  U  8  ronstilar 
offlcen  around  the  globe  are  very  difficult  to 
obtidn  The  f>e«t  estimation  in  that  the 
number  of  benrnrlarlen  wmild  equal  the 
number  of  Wiimt  fo\irtli  preference  appll- 
f  itiit*  vkh^i  friirrrd  iva  noiu^iKJlii  Immlip'unU 
ini(i«T  ihr  )(),V»  iHw  mih  tipproxim«lel)r  nlml- 
l.ir  hfnkdov.  n  by  f</ii(itry  'nil*  nhnuld  n\\f 
Univ  (ippromfTiiiifly  ih<K>(>  «l>oiit  l 'MH)  Ui 
(irfff  e    'i(X)  to  MpHiii    fU 

H4'(  lion  2  of  ihi'  j)ro|K)iml  would  prrniH  Ifn- 
nieUiitle  i-utry  in  rio/iqiiota  lo  itiia  (or  udjimi- 
iiit-ni  of  k\^HiM  ("T  ihoM  who  are  to  the 
Luiii'd  hLal*b)  of  all  beiiffU  Urle*  of  Ur»l 
l^iifLTfiue  i^tllloiut  (bkllUd  upeclnlUUi  up- 
prcAed  prior  tu  April  I.  1062 

'11. e  larncKt  numt>er  of  alleiiH  benefiting 
Ir  iiii  tliih  provision  would  be  Chinese  The 
total  number  of  beneficiaries  of  first  prefer- 
ence petitions  chargeable  to  the  quota  for 
Chinese  persons  is  approximately  6.900  of 
which  about  one-half  are  in  the  United 
.suites  (in  the  status  of  Indefinite  voluntary 
departure  ■)  and  the  other  half  abroad.  This 
number  includes  the  prime  beneficiaries  of 
the  approved  petitions  (the  skilled  specialist 
hlm.self  I   and  his  spouse  and  children.  If  any. 

Other  than  Chinese,  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  section  would  l>e  (approximately)  580 
natives  of  the  Plilllpplues.  350  natives  of 
India.  300  natives  of  Turkey.  100  natives  of 
Egypt.  100  Japanese.  80  Koreans.  60  Lebanese, 
eo  Aubtraliiuis  and  jKJSSibly  up  to  200 
Jamaicans 

It  IS  not  believed  that  the  grand  lota! 
w  )uld  exceed  10.000  persons 

Italy  wotild  not  benefit  under  this  provi- 
sion as  the  fir?t  preference  portion  of  the 
Italian  quot.i  Is  nc.t  overFub.^crll)ed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  701  OF 
HOUSING  ACT  OP  1954,  RELATING 
TO  GRANTS  IN  CONTTNUATION  OP 
SUPPORT  OF  METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  .section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  to  provide  Federal  financial 
grants  on  a  continuing  support  basis  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
metropolitan  area  planning  bodies. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  carry 
out  one  of  the  major  recommendations 
for  Federal  action  to  improve  govern- 
mental structure,  organization,  and 
planning  in  metropohtan  areas  adopted 
last  year  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  The 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Congress,  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  of  State  and  local  elected  officials, 
as  well  as  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Commission  has 
been  charged  by  the  Congress  with  the 
continuing  responsibility  for  study  and 
for  making  recommendations  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  on  ways 
in  which  intergovernmental  relations 
might  be  improved  and  the  overall  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try made  more  effective. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  that 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator be  authorized  to  provide 
grants  for  continuing  support  of  com- 
prehensive planning  activities  to  metro- 
politan and  regional  planning  agencies. 


The  Housing  Admini.strator,  in  approv- 
ing such  grant  applications,  would  take 
Into  account  both  the  exteJit  of  actual 
past  ftccompli.shments  In  Improving 
metinpolltiin  planning  by  the  applicant 
agency  as  well  an  the  total  funds  avail - 
iible  for  MKh  fc!ianl»  Where  a  state- 
wide planning  oiganl/jitlon  Is  In  exist- 
ence and  ih  jud«(d  arceptable  by  the 
A<lfnliil«ttiiU>r,  tlw  in<tro|K)liUin  piaii- 
nliic  »•!«(»*  icquest  fo»  niiBiiclal  as*l«l- 
utice  uould  ln'  chiiiinelKl  through  Ihot 
fU.iti'    liiiitt  uiiu-ntullty 

Ik'Kinnitii'  in  1054,  h«'Ctloii  701  of  t'-i* 
Houhlfiii  Act  J,  Ih  piovlded  for  Fedeial 
[innth  to  uid  btate  and  local  govern- 
ni(  nts  in  .solvln,;  plannlnp  problem.**  re- 
suUing  fiom  rapid  urban  growth. 
AnioiiK  the  cbjeciives  defined  In  the  act 
aie  "to  facilitate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  a  continumt:  basis  by  such  gov- 
ernments": and  "to  encourage  such  gov- 
ernments to  establish  and  improve 
planning  .staff.'-." 

As  ndmmistered  over  the  years,  sec- 
tion 701  has  cenerally  been  used  on  a 
"one  shot"  ba.si.s  tr)  help  finance  specific 
planning  projects,  primarily  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  plans  in  con- 
trast to  continuing  maintenance  of  such 
plans.  In  many  metropolitan  areas  the 
effect  has  been  to  neglect  the  important 
task  of  continuing  maintenance  and  up- 
dating of  comprehensive  plans  to  achieve 
an  effective  and  orderly  pattern  of 
metropolitan  area  de\elopment.  In  ad- 
dition, upward  of  100  metroE>olitan  areas 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  Federal 
"701"  project  r rants  to  establish  metro- 
p>olitAn-wide  planninp  bodies  nor  have 
thev  initiated  .such  efforts  on  their  own. 

The  Commission  l>elieves  that  there  is 
a  further  need  to  stimulate  the  creation 
and  effective  operation  of  metropolitan 
area  planning  bodies  to  deal  properly 
with  metropolitan  area  problems  and  to 
permit  the  best  possible  basis  for  decision 
making  by  the  many  local  governments 
with  respect  to  their  own  development 
within  these  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Commission  considers  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  comprehensive  planning 
function  in  metropolitan  areas  to  be  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  general 
national  interest  as  well  as  s.  basic  aid 
to  State  and  local  efforts  to  achieve  an 
effective  and  orderly  pattern  of  metro- 
politan development.  Such  support 
grants  will  help  coordinate  rapidly  ex- 
piandmg  Federal  aids  to  urban  develop- 
ment with  each  other  and  with  State 
and  local  development  activities  at  the 
local  level. 

Precedents  for  contmuing  financial 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  metropolitan  area 
planning,  including  participation  in  ad- 
ministrative costs,  have  long  been  es- 
tablished. Such  contmumg  assistance 
is  currently  authorized  m  such  fields  as 
agricultural  research,  highway  plannmg 
and  research,  civil  defense,  vocational 
education  and  public  assistance,  among 
others. 

Finally,  this  proposed  legislnion 
would  increase  the  role  of  State  govern- 
ments m  metropolitan  area  planmng  by 
channeling  metropolitan  area  planning 
agency  requests  through  appropriate 
State  instrtimen  tall  ties,  where  such  exist. 
This  would  permit  the  State  to  examme 
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metroix)litan  areawide  planning  pro- 
posals and  grant  requests  in  terms  of 
overall  State  policies  and  stimulate  the 
States  to  assume  more  active  leader- 
ship in  urban  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3362)  to  amend  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  continuing  support  of 
metropolitan  planning,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mxtskie.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  "And  provided  further,  That  a 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  section  to  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  i2)  for  the  continuing  support 
of  comprehensive  planning  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (d)  ).  In  determining  whether  a 
grant  to  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  shall 
be  made  under  the  second  proviso  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  account  the  extent  of  actual  ac- 
complishments in  the  metropolitan  area 
during  periods  for  which  such  agency  or  in- 
strumentality has  received  grants  for  con- 
tinuing support  under  said  proviso.  In 
States  where  a  State  planning  agency  is  em- 
powered to  carry  out  statewide  planning, 
grants  under  said  proviso  shall  be  made 
through  such  State  agency,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  an  interstate  metropolitan  area 
the  grant  may  be  made  directly  to  the  metro- 
politan or  regional  planning  agency." 


COORDINATED  REVIEW  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN- 
AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill  to  encour- 
age better  coordinated  local  review  of 
State  and  local  applications  for  certain 
Federal  grants-in-aid. 

The  bill  provides  that,  effective  July  1. 
1964,  applications  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  hospital  construction,  airport 
construction,  waste  treatment  works, 
urban  highways,  public  housing,  and 
urban  renewal  be  accompanied  by 
comments  and  recommendations  of 
metropolitan  planning  agencies  empow- 
ered under  State  law  to  perform  metro- 
politan planning  for  the  area  within 
which  the  assistance  is  to  be  used.  The 
State  or  local  agency  applying  for  the 
grant  would  be  required  to  report  that 
it  had  taken  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations into  consideration  in  pre- 
paring its  final  application. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  at- 
tempt is  made  by  this  legislation  to  de- 
termine how  responsible  State  or  local 
officials  should  make  use  of  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  made  by 
the  metropolitan  planning  agency. 
Similarly,  the  Federal  officials  adminis- 


tering the  grants-in-aid  programs  would 
be  expected  to  review  the  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  planning  agen- 
cy and  any  comments  thereon  made  by 
the  State  or  local  agency  applying  for 
the  grant.  Such  review  would  be  help- 
ful in  determining  whether  the  grants 
applied  for  are  in  accord  with  the  Fed- 
eral laws  under  which  they  are  made. 

Thus,  this  act  would  in  no  way  change 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law.s  now  govern- 
ing these  important  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams, but  rather  would  provide 
assurance  that  consideration  had  boon 
given  by  the  agencies  concerned  to  the 
need  for  proper  coordination  of  inter- 
related development  programs  in  any 
given  metropolitan  area. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  undue  delay 
from  the  proposed  review  and  coordina- 
tion procedure,  the  requirement  that 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
shall  submit  comments  and  recommen- 
dations by  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies along  with  applications  for  certain 
Federal  grants-in-aid  would  be  waived 
in  those  cases  where  the  planning 
agency  has  failed  to  act  within  a  60-day 
period. 

The  need  for  this  proiwsed  legislation 
is  created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Nation "s  metropolitan  areas  and  the  fact 
that  many  Federal  programs  affectintr 
such  areas  are  initiated  from  various 
local  units  of  government,  often  with- 
out reference  to  other  Federal  develop- 
ment programs  or  to  their  impact  on 
the  overall  metropolitan  areas  which 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

All  too  often  federally  aided,  local 
development  projects  are  planned,  ad- 
ministered, and  reviewed  independently 
despite  the  fact  that  thev  are  actually 
closely  interrelated.  The  difficulty  of 
coordinating  such  diversely  administered 
aids  and  comprehensive  development  of 
metropolitan  areas  is  compounded  bv  the 
number  of  local  jurisdictions  and  special 
districts,  about  80  onthe  average  within 
each  metropolitan  area. 

Given  this  situation,  metropolitan 
planning  agencies  can  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  and  vehicle  for  the  co- 
ordination of  such  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  assistance  and  also  of  State,  county, 
and  local  development  activitie.s  at  the 
local  level  and  in  relating  the.^e  activi- 
ties to  the  desirable  development  of  the 
metropohtan  area  as  a  whole. 

There  are  a  number  of  precedents  for 
such  an  advisory  review.  Federal  yrants- 
in-aid  have  traditionally  included  con- 
ditions  for   insuring   local   performance 
standards.    The  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration   and   the    Public   Hou.sins    Ad- 
ministration lx)th   require  that  Federal 
assistance  be  in  conformance  with  com- 
prehensive local  development  plans  for 
the  specific  jurisdictions  affected.     As- 
sistance under  the  Federal  open  space 
and  mass  transportation  proerams  are 
contingent     upon     areawide     compre- 
hensive plans,  locally  prepared.    In  our 
own  National  Capital  region  each  Fed- 
eral agency  proposal  for  development  or 
construction  must  be   reviewed,   on   an 
advisory  basis,  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  insure  that  it 
is  consistent  with  comprehensive  plans 
for    development    of    the    Washington 
metropolitan  area. 


The  Advisory  Commission  considers  it 
appropriate  for  the  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  suitable  inducements  for 
effective  planning  and  coordination  of 
metropolitan  area  growth  in  the  inter- 
ests of  setting  maximum  value  for  both 
the  Federal  and  the  local  funds  which 
are  spent  in  connection  with  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs.  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  increased  effectiveness 
which  will  i-e.-^ult  in  achieving  program 
objectives. 

All  the  governments  affected  by  these 
Federal  programs  should  benefit  by  the 
improved  metropolitan  planning  ma- 
chinery and  decisionmaking  that  would 
stem  from  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  S  ?/.i6:i  be  printed  in  the  REroRo  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S,  3363"  to  provide  for  more 
effective  utilization  cf  certain  Federal 
grants  by  encouraging  better  coordi- 
nated local  review  of  State  and  local  ajj- 
plications  for  such  grants,  introduced  by 
Mr  MrsKiE.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House  of 
Rrpresrntatives    of     the     Vmti'd     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled .    That,     In 
order  to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments   to    increase    their    economy    and 
efficiency  of  operations  in  meeting  the  gov- 
ernmental needs  of  the  increa.'^ing  c<nicentra- 
lion  of  papulation  In  metropolitan  areas;  to 
facilitate    the    coordination    of    intergovern- 
mental relationships  and  activities  on  a  con- 
tinuing    basis:     to     provide     more     effective 
exchange  of  information  anions;  the  govern- 
ments   concerned;    and    to    encourage    State 
and    local    governments   to   establish    or   im- 
prove faclUfiep  lor  coordinating  metropolitan 
development,    all     applications    made    after 
June   30,    1964,   for   Federal    grants   to    assi.'^t 
In   carrying  out   urban  renewal  activities  or 
for    the   construction    of    hospital.'?,    a!rport,s. 
waste  treatment  works,  urban  highways,  and 
public     housing    within     any     metropolitan 
area  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
a    Standard     Metropolitan     Statistical     Area 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
Sec.  2.   (ai    E.xcept  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  each  appIic:ition  for 
grants   of   the   types   de.scrlbed    In    section    1 
shall  be  accompanied    di    by  the  comments 
and  recommendations  thereon   of  an  official 
State,    metropolitan,    or    regional     planning 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  local  laws 
or  interstate  compact  to  perform  metropMii- 
tan  or  regional  planning  for   the  metroixiii- 
tan    area   within   which    the   russi.-^tance    is    to 
be  u.sed,  or  other  agency  or  instrumentality 
designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  Governor 
(or  Governors  in  the  ca.se  of  interstate  plan- 
ning)  and  (11)   by  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant that  such  Comments  and  recommenda- 
tions have   been  considered   prior  to   formal 
submission   of   the   application      Such   com- 
ments shall  include   information  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  urban  re- 
newal   activity   or    the   construction    is   con- 
sistent with  comprehen.slve  planning  (as  de- 
fined in  sub.section  idi   of  Section  701  of  the 
Housing    Act   of    1954 1    developed    or    in    the 
process  of  development  for  the  metropolitan 
area  and   the  extent  to   which  such  activity 
or  construction  contributes  to  the  fulfillment 
of  such  planning.     The  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations   and    the    statement    referred 
to  in   this  .section  shall,  except  in  the  cajse 
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referred  to  tn  ■ubaecUon  (b)  of  thii  lectlon. 
be  reviewed  by  tbe  agency  of  the  Federal 
Govemmeut  to  which  luch  application  Is 
FUbmltted  for  the  aole  purpoee  of  aailattng 
It  in  determining  whether  the  application  is 
in  iiccordance  with  the  provisions  of  Federal 
law  which  govern  the  making  of  the  grants. 

I  b  I  An  application  for  Federal  grants  need 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  comments  and 
recommendations  and  the  statement  referred 
to  in  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  If  the 
applicant  certifies  that  the  appUcation  haa 
lain  befoie  an  appropriate  planning  agency 
or  instrumenUllty  for  a  period  of  60  days 
without  comments  or  recommendations 
thereon  being  made  by  such  agency  or 
instrumentality. 

SEf  3  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  the  effective  ad- 
mliustratlun  of  this  Act. 


F^TABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  at  PICTURED  ROCKS. 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI.  and  myself. 
I  introduce,  for  appropnate  reference,  a 
new  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  at  Pictured  Rock.s,  in 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  Pictured  Rocks  area  was  one  of 
12  designated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  survey  of  the  .Mlantlc,  Pacific, 
Gulf,  and  Great  Lakes  .shorelines  as  be- 
ing suitable  and  warranting  inclusion  in 
the  National  Park  Syst<m. 

Tlie  bill,  in  conform! :y  with  the  sur- 
vey, would  establish  an  area  of  some 
67.000  acres  of  Lake  Superior  shoreline 
between  Munlsing  and  Grand  Marais. 
It  would  include  the  world  famous  sand- 
stone Pictured  Rocks,  sweeping  sand 
beaches  and  dunes,  and  a  series  of  pic- 
turesque lakes,  streams  and  falls  back 
from  the  shoreline.  Tl.is  is  the  land  of 
Hiawatha.  It  is  a  unique  and  ideal  re- 
gion for  Investment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  prese  vat  ion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  scenic  and  natural 
resources  for  thus  and  future  generations. 

In  1961  Senator  McNamara  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2152,  the  frst  proposal  for 
the  development  of  the  Pictured  Rocks 
area.  In  the  ensuing  12  months  much 
attention  and  discu.ssioa  hav(^boen  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  hovnkjest  the 
Federal  Government  ca:T  assist  in  devel- 
oping the  natural  resources  at  Pictured 
Rocks  not  only  for  thi»  benefit,  enjoy- 
ment, and  economic  \»ell-being  of  the 
upper  peninsula  and  th.'  State  of  Michi- 
gan, but  for  the  bt'ncfit  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Imixutant  studies  of  .he  economic  po- 
tentials in  Michigan's  upper  peninsula 
have  been  published.  The  counties  of 
the  upper  peninsula  have  organized  for 
economic  development  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  private  and  pub- 
lic ori-'anizations  conceiiied  with  the  fu- 
ture economic  growth  of  this  region  are 
presently  very  active. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  has  a  special 
opportunity  in  evolving  a  plan  for  the 
national  development  of  the  Pictured 
Rock:;  area  by  which  all  of  the  resources 
potential  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  area — 
recreation,  scenic,  and  timber — can  be 
achieved.  Our  new  bll  looks  toward 
this  objective. 


Here,  within  the  suggested  boundaries 
set  forth  in  the  Park  Serrlce  study  at 
Pictured  Rocks,  are  hardwood  timber  re- 
sources important  to  the  economic  future 
of  the  wood-using  industries  of  the  area, 
as  well  as  tourist  and  recreation  poten- 
tials which  are  keys  to  the  further  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area. 

Piof .  Lee  James,  in  his  study  prepared 
for  the  Committee  on  Public  Wortcs  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  entitled  "Opportunities 
for  Economic  Development  in  Michigan's 
Upper  Peninsula,"  stated: 

It  la  desirable  to  conalder  further  public 
HcqulsltlonB  for  park  purposes  In  areas  of 
special  attraction.  In  parUcular.  access  to 
sliorellnes  must  be  emphasized.  Ready  ac- 
cess to  the  public  lands  for  recreatloiml  use 
u  needed.  This  means  not  merely  road  or 
boat  access,  but  the  provision  of  camp- 
grounds, picnic  areas,  parking,  water  and 
toilet  facilities,  and  public  betkches.  The 
rate  at  which  such  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided is  far  below  the  rate  at  which  recrea- 
tional use  has  been  developing.  Every  sum- 
mer, for  example,  thousands  of  campers  are 
turned  away  from  the  State  parks.  The  pro- 
vision of  new  facilities  and  their  mainte- 
nance is  necessary  if  the  recreational  poten- 
tialities of  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  to  be 
realized. 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
facilities  for  campers — both  for  tents  and 
trailers.  Camping  is  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  tourism,  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
is  particularly  well  endowed  with  natural  at- 
tractions lor  this  group  of  vacationists. 

He  outlined  the  critical  impoi-tance  of 
evolving  a  public  policy  by  which  the 
potential  of  the  timber  resources  and 
recreation  and  scenic  resources  can  be 
developed  together.  Piofessor  James 
said: 

A  minute  fraction  of  the  Upper  Peninsula's 
public  lands — perhaps  2  pei.-^nt — Is  reserved 
speclflcAlly  for  recreational  use.  Park  areas, 
designated  camping  areas,  roadside  and  lake- 
side strips  reserved  from  cutting — aU  of  these 
intensively  develop)ed  areas  for  recreation 
comprise  an  Insignificant  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  These  could  be  multlpled  several 
times  without  making  a  serious  dent  in  the 
use  of  forests  for  other  purposes. 

Both  the  national  forests  and  the  State 
forests  are  managed  under  the  principle  of 
multiple  use,  a  principle  which  recognizes 
that  forests  have  many  uses  and,  to  a  large 
exteiit.  these  uses  are  compatible.  In  spe- 
cific Instances.  Individual  uses  may  become 
paramount,  as  when  park  areas  or  camping 
areas  are  designated,  or  wildlife  refuges  are 
established,  or  mining  enterprises  become  es- 
tablished. But  over  the  bulk  of  the  forest 
area,  the  multiple  uses  exist  simultaneously. 
Timber  can  be  harvested,  water  regulated, 
game  managed,  and  recreation  enjoyed  on  the 
same  forest  areas. 

So  long  as  the  multiple-use  philosophy 
prevails  over  the  bulk  of  the  public  forest 
lands,  so  long  as  recreationists  are  willing  to 
permit  the  public  agencies  to  manage  lands 
on  this  basis,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  region 
like  tlie  Upper  Peninsula  to  have  its  extensive 
public  l.mds  available  for  timber  and 
minerals  production  and  at  the  same  time 
be  used  for  wildlife  production  and  outdoor 
recre.it  ior. 

On  this  basis,  the  supply  of  public  lands 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  lor  recreation  is  vast. 
It  is  large  enough  to  meet  any  foreseeable 
needs,  although  it  may  not  meet  some  specific 
needs  such  as  access  to  shoreline.  The  sup- 
ply of  public  lands  can  permit  a  manifold 
expansion  in  specific  alk>cations  to  recrea- 
tion In  the  form  of  small  parks,  picnic  areas, 
camping  areas,  hiking  trails,  scenic  roads, 
and  winter  sports  areas.  Such  allocations 
can  be  made  without  severe  impact  on  other 


uses.  But  if  recreationists  reject,  in  general, 
the  principle  of  multiple  use,  and  insist  on 
large-scale  allocations  of  land  to  exclusive 
recreational  use,  they  could  cause  a  severe 
curtailment  in  other  regional  economic  op- 
portunities, particularly  to  the  wood-using 
Industries. 

The  point  to  be  noted  la  that  the  supply 
of  public  lands  for  recreation  Is  vast,  but  it 
is  quite  limited  for  use  which  emphasizes 
wilderness.  Wilderness  use  which  requires 
a  high  ratio  of  land  to  people,  which  seeks 
large  allocations  of  land  for  a  recreational 
environment,  and  which  denies  tlie  desig- 
nated land  to  other  uses,  would  be  dlfflcult 
to  supply  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  context. 
But  recreational  u»<;  of  a  more  gregarious 
kind  that  does  not  n?qtiire  personal  Isolation 
on  a  large  scale  nor  prevent  forest  land  from 
being  used  for  other  purpoaee  has  the  physi- 
cal room  for  a  great  expansion  on  the  Upj)er 
Peninsula's  public  lands. 

Last  November  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs  held  a  hearing  on  S. 
2153.  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  proposal, 
which  is  another  of  the  three  areas 
recommended  along  the  Great  Lakes 
shoreline.  At  that  hearing  the  Michigan 
Conservation  Commission  outlined  rwli- 
cies  which  it  felt  should  be  followed  in 
developing  the  recreation  areas  both  at 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  at  Pictured 
Rocks.  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain,  testifying 
for  the  Michigan  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, said  in  part: 

The  comnilsslon  believes  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  timber  products  under  approved 
sllvlcultural  methods  could  continue  on  se- 
lected parts  of  the  recreation  area,  with  due 
allowance  for  buffer  zones  along  shorelines 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  Inland  lakes  and  ma- 
jor streams,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
dunes  and  other  scenic  and  Important  nat- 
\iral  features  of  the  region  where  on  all 
such  lands  nature  should  be  allowed  to  take 
her  course  with  the  passage  of  time. 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  commission 
knows  that  proper  forest  management  is  an 
essential  feature  of  habitat  maintenance  for 
game  and  wildlife  of  many  kinds,  that  the 
forest  Industry  is  important  to  Michigan's 
economy,  and  that  much  of  the  area  In  any 
cai^e  is  not  a  wilderness  In  the  usual  eco- 
logical sense.  Forest  management,  when  It 
does  not  inipair  other  natural  values,  adds 
variety  to  the  landscape,  may  Itself  have 
recreational  attractiveness,  and  enhances 
some  recreational  features  of  the  area  as  a 
whole. 

The  commission  recognizes  that  compara- 
tively large  sums  of  money  will  be  required 
to  purchase  lands  within  the  area  in  fee 
title,  and  recommends  that  consideration  to 
other  procedures  be  given,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  conservation  easements. 

The  commission  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  high  standards  of  management  of 
national  parks  and  monuments  for  which 
one  principal  objective  is  to  preserve  In  per- 
petuity their  wild  natural  characteristics, 
and  It  understands  that  the  developing  con- 
cept of  national  recreation  areas  Is  very 
different  It  believes  that  the  distinction 
between  a  park.  In  the  sense  of  the  Nation.il 
Park  Service,  and  a  recreation  area  is  an 
Important  one. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  here  at  Pictured  Rocks  the  Congress 
has  a  unique  opix»rtunity  to  establish  an 
area  which  can  be  a  model  in  the  de- 
velopment of  recreation  areas  in  many 
other  parts  of  our  Nation. 

This  new  bill  permits,  first,  preserva- 
tion of  the  scenic  beauty  along  the  shore- 
line; second,  protection  of  other  areas  for 
intensive  public  use  and  enjoyment:  and. 
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third,  timber  harvesting  under  a  super- 
vised sustained  yield  timber  manage- 
ment program  in  the  areas  needed  for 
less  intensive  recreation  development 
and  as  buffer  zones. 

This  year  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  reported  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
recreation  resource  needs  of  our  Nation 
over  the  next  40  years.  Following  are 
the  findings  of  this  landmark  study: 

The  simple  activities  are  the  most  popu- 
lar: Driving  and  walking  for  pleasure,  swim- 
ming, and  picnicking  lead  the  list  of  the 
outdoor  activities  in  which  Americans  par- 
ticipate, and  driving  for  pleasure  Is  most 
popular  of  all.  This  Is  generally  true  re- 
gardless of  Income,  education,  age,  or  occupa- 
tion. 

Outdoor  opportunities  are  most  urgently 
needed  near  metropolitan  areas;  Three- 
quarters  of  the  people  will  live  In  these  areas 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  They  will  have 
the  greatest  need  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
their  need  will  be  the  most  difBcult  to  satisfy 
as  urban  centers  have  the  fewest  facilities 
(per  capita)  and  the  sharpest  competition 
for  land  use. 

Across  the  country,  considerable  land  is 
now  available  for  outdoor  recreation,  but  it 
does  not  effectively  meet  the  need:  Over  a 
quarter  billion  acres  are  public  designated 
outdoor  recreation  areas.  However,  either 
the  location  of  the  land,  or  restrictive  man- 
agement policies,  or  both,  greatly  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  land  for  recreation  use  by 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  Much  of  the 
West  and  virtually  all  of  Alaska  are  of  little 
use  to  most  Americans  looking  for  a  place  in 
the  sun  for  their  families  on  a  weekend, 
when  the  demand  is  overwhelming.  At  re- 
gional and  State  levels,  most  of  the  land  is 
where  people  are  not.  Pew  places  are  near 
enough  to  metropolitan  centers  for  a  Sun- 
day outing.  The  problem  Is  not  one  of  total 
acres  but  of  effective  acres. 

Money  Is  needed:  Most  public  agencies, 
particularly  In  the  States,  are  faced  with  a 
lack  of  funds.  Outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities can  be  created  by  acquiring  new 
areas  or  by  more  intensive  development  of 
existing  resources,  but  either  course  requires 
money.  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  now  spending  about  $1  billion  an- 
nually for  outdoor  recreation.  More  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demand. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  often  compatible 
with  other  resource  uses:  Fortunately,  rec- 
reation need  not  be  the  exclusive  use  of  an 
area,  particularly  the  large  ones.  Recrea- 
tion can  be  another  use  in  a  development 
primarily  managed  for  a  different  purpose, 
and  It  therefore  should  be  considered  in 
many  kinds  of  planning — urban  renewal, 
highway  construction,  water  resource  de- 
velopment, forest  and  range  management, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

Water  Is  a  focal  point  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion: Most  people  seeking  outdoor  recrea- 
tion want  water — to  sit  by,  to  swim  and  to 
fish  In,  to  ski  across,  to  dive  under,  and  to 
run  their  boats  over.  Swimming  is  now  one 
of  the  most  fxipular  outdoor  activities  and  Is 
likely  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Boating  and  fishing 
are  among  the  top  10  activities.  Camping, 
picnicking,  and  hiking,  also  high  on  the 
list,  are  more  attractive  near  water  sites. 

Outdoor  recreation  brings  about  economic 
benefits:  Although  the  chief  reason  for  pro- 
viding outdoor  recreation  is  the  broad  social 
and  Individual  benefits  It  produces,  it  also 
brings  about  desirable  economic  effects.  Its 
provision  enhances  community  values  by 
creating  a  better  place  to  live  and  increas- 
ing land  values.  In  some  underdeveloped 
areas,  it  can  be  a  mainstay  of  the  local  econ- 
omy. And  It  Is  a  basis  for  big  business  as 
the   millions   and   millions   of   people  seek- 


ing the  outdoors  generate  an  estimated  $20 
billion  a  year  market  for  goods  and  services. 

Outdoor  recraatlon  is  a  major  leisure  time 
activity,  and  it  Is  growing  In  Importance: 
About  90  percent  of  all  Americans  partici- 
pated In  some  form  of  outdoor  recreation  In 
the  summer  of  1960.  In  total,  they  partici- 
pated in  one  activity  or  another  on  4.4  bil- 
lion separate  occasions.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  by  1976  the  total  will  be  6  9  billion,  and 
by  the  year  2000  it  will  be  12  4  billion— a 
threefold  increise  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

More  needs  to  be  known  about  tlie  values 
of  outdoor  recreation :  As  outdoor  recrea- 
tion increases  in  importance,  it  will  need 
more  land,  but  much  of  this  land  can  be 
used,  and  will  be  demanded,  for  other  pur- 
poses. Yet  there  is  little  research  \o  pro- 
vide basic  information  on  its  relative  Im- 
portance. Mcire  needs  to  be  established 
factually  about  the  values  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation to  our  society,  so  that  sounder  deci- 
sions on  allocation  of  resources  for  It  can 
be  made.  More  miost  be  known  also  about 
management  techniques,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mi-un  social  and  economic  benefit  can  be 
realized  from  "hese  resources. 

Here  at  Pictured  Rocks  is  a  stretch  of 
lake  shoreline  which  lends  it.self  to  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  American  public's 
interest  in  outdoor  recreation  where,  as 
part  of  a  scenic  tour  by  car,  the  popula- 
tions of  our  great  Midwestern  metropoli- 
tan centers  can  enjoy  campinf^:.  water- 
based  sports,  and  a  scenic  drive  along 
one  of  Americas  outstanding  shorelines. 
For  a  relatively  small  Federal  invest- 
ment we  can  assure  public  access  to  this 
prime  recreation  land  in  the  future  and 
stimulate  the  economy  of  a  region  of  our 
Nation  sorely  in  need  of  new  industry 
and  business  Recreation  and  forestry, 
the  basic  economic  factors  in  the  region, 
are  mutually  served  in  this  new  proposal. 

In  a  letter  today  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  I  have  requested  an  inten- 
sive study  by  his  Department  to  develop 
a  land  description  of  scenic  areas  and 
prime  recreauon  sites  where,  because  of 
public  use  or  scenic  preservation  values, 
a  program  of  well-managed  timber  pro- 
duction is  inadvisable.  I  am  hopeful 
that  such  a  description  and  plan  will  be 
available  within  a  very  few  weeks  since  it 
is  our  intention  to  request  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to  sched- 
ule a  hearing  on  the  new  Pictured  Rocks 
bill  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  evolving  this  new  bill 
has  been  an  encouraging  experience. 
Owners  of  timber  property  within  the 
proposed  boundaries,  newspapers,  pri- 
vate associations,  local  governments  and 
many  others  throughout  the  Upper 
Peninsula  and  Michigan  have  construc- 
tively approached  the  question  of  how  to 
balance  and  mold  the  economic  interests 
and  the  local.  State,  and  National  inter- 
ests in  this  development.  And  there  is 
real  probability  that  to  begin  the  public 
legislative  hearings  now  will  develop  an 
acceptable  formula. 

We  know  the  history.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
of  the  survey  undertaken  in  1934  of  our 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  to  identify 
areas  then  suitable  for  preservation  as  a 
national  investment.  Twelve  such  areas 
were  identified.  Today  only  one — Cape 
Hatteras — has  been  preserved,  and  this 
was  purchased  almost  entirely  with  pri- 
vate funds  and  given  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   Those  other  11  beautiful  sec- 


tions of  our  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  are 
gone  and  this  in  less  than  25  years. 

Now  the  Congress  seeks  to  preserve  an 
additional  12  shoreline  areas  on  our 
ocean  and  lake  shores  identified  in  the 
late  1950's  as  having  significant  national 
value.  Three  of  these  are  on  the  shore- 
line of  the  State  of  Michigan.  If  history 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  time 
runs  out  fast.  In  40  years  our  population 
will  have  doubled;  leisure  time  for  recre- 
ation will  have  more  than  doubled. 
State  and  National  parks  and  camp  sites 
even  now  arc  overburdened.  Uninter- 
rupted freeway.s  move  vast  numbers  of 
people  in  a  matter  of  hours  acro.ss  State 
boundaries  to  recreation  areas  reached 
only  by  the  most  venturesome  10  years 
ago.  Will  we  act  now  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  40  years  from  now?  The  op- 
portunity is  clear  and  the  time  is  short. 

Mr  Pre.'^ident,  national  interest  also 
has  developed  relative  to  the  proposal 
for  a  national  lakeshore  recreation  area 
at  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  in  the  lower  pen- 
in.sula  of  Michigan — another  of  the  12 
areas  identified  in  the  national  survey. 

An  initial  hearing  on  S.  2153,  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  bill,  was  held  in 
Traverse  City  last  November.  Much  op- 
position and  many  helpful  suggestions 
came  from  that  hearing.  Following  this 
and  furtlier  public  di.scu.ssion,  a  sug- 
gested redraft  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  bill 
was  given  wide  circulation  in  March. 

Reaction  and  discussion  continues 
which  we  believe  are  helpful  to  all,  and 
a  nt'W  bill  on  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
will  be  introduced  in  the  near  future. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  move  ahead  on 
both  of  these  lakeshore  proposals,  devel- 
oping means  which  will  protect  property 
owners  in  t)ie  affected  areas  and  respond 
to  the  National  and  State  interests  in 
pre.serving  these  areas. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  new  bill,  together  with  a 
10-point  li.st  of  its  highlights,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  list  of  highlights  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3364)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  H.art  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McN.am.^ra>.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housr  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit.  Inspiration, 
education,  recreational  use.  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public  a  significant  portion  of  the 
diminishing  shoreline  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  related  geographic  and  scientific  fea- 
tures, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (liere- 
Inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"!  Is 
authorized  to  take  appropriate  action,  .'„<; 
herein  provided,  to  establish  In  the  Stat*  of 
Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake- 
shore. 

(b)  Within  certain  defined  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  acquire  property  by 
condemnation  shall  be  suspended  if'  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  timber  Is  being 
carried  out  on  these  lands  on  a  sustained- 
yield   basis   pursuant    to   an    agreement    be- 
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tween  the  owner  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  areas  are  jpen  to  the  general 
jr,ib:ic   for   recreational   pjrposes. 

Sec.  2  The  area  desci  Ibed  as  follows  Is 
hereby  designated  for  establishment  as  the 
Pictured   Rocks   National   Lakeshore: 

Beginning  at  a  point  li  the  city  of  Munl- 
slng.  Michigan,  in  section  36,  lot  3,  township 
47  north,  ranee  19  west  at  the  southeast 
Cfirner  of  .Sand  Point  Addition  lot  1: 

thence  we.'tward  alone  the  southerly  line 
of  the  Sand  Point  Addlti  )n  lot  1  to  a  point 
on  tho  mean  waterllne  oi  the  easterly  shore 
of  South  Bay  (Grand  I.slaiid  Bay  i ; 

thence  running  westwird  for  a  distance 
of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  'o  a  point  in  Sr)uth 
Bay  one-quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  and  west- 
ward of  the  said  mean  waterlinc  on  the 
ea.Merly  .shore  of  South  Bay; 

tlience  turning  and  running  generally 
northward  and  eastward  along  a  line  in 
South  Biiy.  Cirand  Island  Harbor,  and  Lake 
Superior  one-quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  of 
and  parallel  wi'h  the  morn  waterllne  on  the 
shores  of  S^Jiith  Bay.  Grand  Island  Harbor, 
and  l,ake  Supf^rlor  wl'hin  township  47 
north,  ranpp  19  18  west;  township  48  north, 
range  18,  17.  16  west;  township  49  north, 
range  16.  15.  14  west,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 39  miles  to  a  polr  t  In  Lsike  Superior 
onc-qu>rter  of  a  mile  offshore  and  northward 
of  a  p<'lnt  on  the  meat  waterline  on  the 
southerly  shore  of  I.ak*  Superior  on  the 
north-south  quarter  section  line  of  frac- 
tional section  1.  town.«!hip  49  north,  range 
14  west: 

thence  running  one-{  uarter  of  a  mile 
8*;uthward  to  the  said  folnt  on  the  mean 
waterllne  on  the  southtrly  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  continuing  southward  along 
the  north-south  qu  irtoi  .section  lines  of 
frncttonal  section  1  and  section  12,  said 
township  and  range,  to  tl  e  southeast  corner 
of  northeast  quarter  iiort  iwest  quarter,  said 
sec'iwn   12; 

thence  westward  alon  ?  the  north  one- 
sixteenth  latitudinal  se(  tion  line  to  the 
sou'hwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  said  s.-ctlon   12; 

thence  southward  alnnc  west  section  lines 
of  said  section  12  and  sectu)n  13  said  town- 
ship and  range  to  a  point  400  feet  north- 
ward of  the  .southwest  corner  of  said  section 
13; 

thence  eastward  alunu  a  line  400  feet  north- 
ward of  and  parallel  wltl  the  south  section 
line  of  said  section  13  to  »  point  on  the  east 
section  line  of  said  section  13  at  Suae  High- 
way  M77; 

thence  southward  aloi:g  the  east  .section 
lines  of  said  section  13  and  section  24.  said 
township  and  range,  to  a  point  400  feet 
southward  of  the  north(  ast  corner  of  said 
section  24  at  Statue  Highway  M77: 

thence  westward  along  a  line  400  feet 
southward  and  parallel  \nth  the  north  sec- 
tion lines  of  said  section  24  and  section  23. 
said  township  and  range  to  a  point  on  the 
north-south  quarter  se-tlon  line  of  said 
.•section  23: 

thence  southward  along  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  to  the  south  quarter 
section  corner  of  said  section  23; 

thence  westward  alont  the  south  .section 
line  of  said  section  23  to  ihe  northeast  corner 
section  27.  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
line  said  section  27  to  tie  southeast  corner 
of  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  said 
section  27; 

thence  westward  aloi  g  the  south  one- 
sixteenth  latitudinal  8e;tlon  lines  of  said 
section  27  and  section  28  and  29,  said  town- 
ship and  range,  to  the  north-south  quarter 
section  line  of  said  section  29  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  said  section  29, 

thence  northward  on  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  to  the  south  quarter 
section  corner  section  20.  said  township  and 
range; 


thence  westward  along  the  south  section 
lines  section  20  and  19,  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  southeast  corner  section  24, 
township  49  north,  range  15  west,  and  con- 
tinuing westward  along  the  south  section 
lines,  said  section  24  and  sections  23,  22,  and 
21  to  the  northeast  corner  section  29,  said 
township  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
lines  said  section  29  and  section  32,  said 
township  and  range,  and  continuing  south- 
ward along  the  east  section  lines  sections  5 
and  8,  township  48  north,  range  15  west,  to 
the  east  quarter  section  corner  said  section  8; 
thence  westward  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter section  lines  of  said  section  8  and  section 
7  to  the  west  quarter  section  corner  said 
section  7,  said  township  and  range: 

thence  northward  along  the  west  section 
lines  said  section  7  and  section  6,  said  town- 
ship and  range,  to  the  east  quarter  section 
corner  section  1,  township  43  north,  range 
16  west; 

thence  westward  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter section  line  of  said  .section  1  to  the  east 
cjuarter  section  corner  section  2,  said  town- 
ship and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
lines  said  section  2  and  sections  11  and  14  to 
the  east  quarter  section  corner  said  section 
14.  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westward  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter section  line  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter  of  said 
section   14; 

thence  southward  along  the  west  one- 
sixteenth  meridional  section  lines  of  said 
section  14  and  section  23,  said  township  and 
raiige.  to  the  southeast  corner  of  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  said  section  23; 
thence  westward  along  the  north  one- 
sixteenth  latitudinal  section  lines  of  said 
section  23  and  section  22.  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  east  section  line  of  section  21. 
said  townslilp  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
line  of  said  section  21  to  the  southeast  sec- 
tl'^n  corner; 

t!",ence  westward  along  the  south  section 
line  of  section  21  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  29.  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
line  of  said  section  29  to  the  east  quarter  sec- 
tion corner; 

tlience  westward  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter .section  lines  of  said  section  29  and 
section  30  to  the  center  of  said  section  30, 
Siild  township  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  of  said  section  30  to 
Adams  Trail  CO  637; 

thence  running  southwestward  along 
Adams  Trail  CO  637  to  an  Intersection  with 
the  south  section  line  secton  1,  township  47 
north,  range  17  west; 

thence  westward  along  the  south  section 
lines  said  section  1  and  sections  2  and  3  to 
the  northeast  corner  section  9,  said  town- 
ship and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
lines  of  said  section  9  and  section  16  to  the 
cast  quarter  section  corner,  said  section  16. 
said  township  and  range; 

thence  westward  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter section  lines  said  section  16  and  section  17 
to  the  west  quarter  section  corner  said  sec- 
tion 17,  aid  township  and  range; 

thence  northward  along  the  west  section 
line  of  said  section  17  to  the  southeast  corner 
section  7,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westward  along  the  south  section 
lines  of  said  section  7,  said  township  and 
range,  and  sections  12  and  11,  township  47 
north,  range  18  west,  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  northwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter section  14,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  one-six- 
teenth meridional  lines  of  said  section  14 
and  sections  23.  26.  and  35  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter  said  section  35.  said  township 
and  range,  at  State  Highway  M94; 


thence  westward  along  the  south  section 
line  of  said  section  35  to  the  southwest  sec- 
tion corner  at  State  Highway  MM; 

thence  northward  along  the  west  section 
lines  of  said  section  35  and  section  26  to  the 
southeast  corner  section  22,  said  township 
and  range: 

thence  westward  along  the  south  section 
line  of  said  section  22  to  the  south  quarter 
section  corner; 

thence  northward  along  the  north-south 
quarter  section  hne  of  said  section  22  to  the 
section  center; 

thence  westward  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter section  lines  of  said  section  22  and  sec- 
tion 21  tfl  the  east  quarter  section  corner 
section  20.  said  township  and  range: 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
line  of  said  section  20  to  the  southeast 
section  corner: 

tlience  westward  along  the  south  section 
line  of  said  section  20  to  the  north  quarter 
section  corner  of  section  29,  said  township 
and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  of  said  section  29  to  the 
south  quarter  section  corner; 

thence  westward  along  the  south  section 
line  of  said  section  29  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  31,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southward  along  the  east  section 
line  of  said  section  31  to  State  Highway 
Mr'4; 

thence  running  generally  westward  and 
southward  along  State  Highway  M94  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  36,  township  47 
north,  range  19  west: 

th'^nce  westward  along  State  Highway  M94 
In  section  36.  said  township  and  range,  to 
the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  city  of 
Miinising  parcel  of  land  (bounded  in  part  by 
Bullivant  Street  and  State  Highway  M94): 
thence  leaving  State  Highway  M94  and 
riir.nlng  generally  northward  along  the  east- 
erly lines  of  the  said  city  of  Munlslng  parcel 
of  iand  to  Its  northerly  corner  on  the  easterly 
llnf  of  Bulllvant  Street; 

thence  northward  along  the  said  easterly 
line  of  Bulllvant  Street  to  a  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  northerly  line  of  Salem 
Street    (paper  street   ; 

thence  westward  along  the  said  northerly 
line  of  Salem  Street  to  a  pwlnt  of  Intersection 
with  the  easterly  line  of  Sand  Point  Road: 

thence  generally  rorthward  and  eastward 
along  the  said  east<'rly  line  of  Sand  Point 
Road  to  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  of 
Sand  Point  Addition  lot  1  produced  east- 
ward: 

thence  westward  crossing  Sand  Point  Road 
along  the  said  southerly  line  of  Sand  Point 
Addition  lot  1  produced  eastward  back  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  the  said  southeast 
corner  of  Sand  Point  Addition  lot  1 

The  tract  as  described  contains  approxi- 
mately 75.000  acres  of  land  and  water. 

Sec  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  which  in 
his  opinion  is  efficiently  adminlstrable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish 
the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register 

Sec.  4.  i  a  i  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission  Said  commission  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  the  lakeshore  Is 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
flx-e  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  county  in 
which   the  recreation  area  is  situated; 

( 2 1  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan;  and 

(3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretarv. 
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(c)  The  Secretary  sliaU  designate  one 
member  to  be  cbalrman.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  CMlglnal  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  hla  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  matters  relating 
to  the  development  of  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore. 

Sec.  5.  In  administering  the  lakeshore,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Michigan.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  Jointly  may  designate  zones 
and  establish  periods  where  and  when  no 
hunting  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  such  department,  issue 
regulations,  consistent  with  this  section,  as 
he  may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
633;  16  U.S.C.  1  and  the  following),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  relating  to  the 
areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  except  that  authority 
otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  (or  the 
ootMcrvatlon  and  manAffement  of  natural  re* 
•ourcM  may  b«  utlllTWd  to  the  extent  he  flnrln 
•U«h  MUttK/rlty  will  lurtbfrr  the  purprmfn  u1 
ihl*  A«t, 

(b)  In  th«  ft4mlnl»tf(itl«n,  iiftAt^elUiu,  »in4 

pr*p«r«  art4  impUtttutni  »  Utul  tttui  wttier  u<>« 
nmn«cem«nt  pUo,  which  -httU  iticlutle  <>(>«• 
c.flc  provult/u  for— 

( 1 1  development  of  faculties  to  provldft 
the  benefiu  ui  public  recreation,  Including 
a  scenic  ihoreline  drive; 

(3)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment; and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  of  renewable  natural  resources. 
Including  forage  and  forest  products,  as  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  Is  consistent 
with,  and  does  not  significantly  impair  pub- 
lic recreation  and  protection  of  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  historic  features  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment. 

Sec.  7  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental 
Jurisdiction  In  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
assessing  ta.xes  upon  any  Interest  in  real 
estate  retained  tinder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  tlvs  Act  to  the  owner  of  such 
Interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  9,  in- 
cluding the  limitations  on  condemnation  of 
this  Act.  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  con- 
demnation, transfer  from  any  Federal  agency, 
exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land,  waters,  and 
other  property,  and  improvements  thereon, 
and  any  Interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
ary hereinabove  described. 

(b»  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning  prop- 
erty within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary.  In  considering  any 
such  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration any  hardship  to  the  owner  which 
might  result  from  any  undue  delay  In  acquir- 
ing his  property. 


(c)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  such  owner. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
any  Federal  property  located  within  such 
area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  acquire  property  through 
negotiation  and  purchase.  Where  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached  and  condemnation 
proceedings  are  filed,  the  owner  of  such 
property  shall  be  paid  the  fair  market  value 
thereof  as  determined  in  said  Judicial 
process. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and  the 
United  States  agree,  the  power  of  condem- 
nation may.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  thl.'i  Act,  be  u.-^ed  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  clear  and  marketable  title,  free  of 
any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  non-Federal  prnporiy  located 
within  the  area  designated  for  Inclusion,  and 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  within  such  area. 
Properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  In  value:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properMes  ex- 
changed. The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  every  exchange  carried  out  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Art  wl»hln  thirty 
days  from  Its  fni).>!timm  ition,  ,ind  earh  smh 
report  shall  liirlude  n  n>i\*rm''vt  of  th*'  value 
of  the  pfop«>rtt*«!  involvrd  tind  nt  nuy  '*,Te»«  in 
whirh  wpmli/'fi'l'/fj  pnytnru'fi  ntn  mnde  or 
ro^'olvcd 

Hm  U  (t»(  T)io  tmitmriiy  nt  tho  Pi^crHHry 
of  th«  Uttttru.r  to  (W(<Jif>  t/f/per'y  by  co»i» 
(UimtmtUJU  wluU  im  feU«p«itU<^4  »ltti  r<r6(/<-i  t 
U)  uny  property  withlii  the  fulluvtljiu  de- 
scribed ureuji  durli.g  uU  tlmetf  when  buch 
property  U  (1 )  being  used  for  the  growing 
and  harvestug  of  timber  on  u  sust.iincd- 
yleld  basis  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
Into  by  the  owner  thereof  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  atid  (2i  open  to  the  general 
public  for  the  purposes  of  camping  atid,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  hunting 
and  fishing. 

(b)  Such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
requirements  for  the  management  of  such 
lands  shall  be  neither  more  nor  less  stringent 
than  the  management  imposed  on  publicly 
owned  national  forest  lands  of  comparable 
management  cla.s.sification.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  acting  through  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, shall  be  responsible  for  administering 
and  enforcing  any  such  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  (ai  il)  and  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  such  huids  are 
used  in  a  way  which  falls  to  conform  to  such 
agreement. 

( c  I  The  Secretary  may  terminate  the 
suspension  of  his  authority  to  condemn 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  If 
( 1 )  such  property  Is  u.sed  in  a  way  which 
fails  to  conform  to  the  agreement  referred  to 
in  subsection  (aMl).  or  i2)  such  property 
is  not  open  to  the  general  public  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)(2).  Notice  In  writing 
stating  the  basis  for  the  Secretary's 
Intention  to  exercise  his  power  of  ter- 
mination must  be  given  the  owner 
sixty  days  prior  to  any  exercise  of  this  power. 
Discontinuance  of  such  use,  or  the  opening 
of  such  property  to  the  general  public  for 
camping,  hunting,  and  fishing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  reinstate  the  suspension  of  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  condemn.  Willful, 
continued,  or  repetitious  abuse  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  of  notice  Involving  the  same 
property   shall  relieve   the   Secrettu-y   of   the 


responsibility  of  giving  further  sixty  days' 
notice  In  terminating  the  suspension  of  his 
authority  to  condemn  such  property. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to 
such  acquisition,  retain,  for  a  term  of  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or  for  a  term 
ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner  or  own- 
ers, the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such 
property  for  any  residential  purpose  which 
Is  not  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  which  does  not  impair  the  usefulness 
and  attractiveness  of  the  area  designated  for 
Inclusion.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  such  acquisition,  less  the  value  on  such 
date  of  tlie  right  retained  by  the  owner. 
Where  any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  Its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
lea-sed  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used  to 
transfer  title  tf)  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occvipancy  Is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  provide  that 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose which  Is  incompatible  with  purposes  of 
this  .Act.  or  which  Impairs  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  Area  and  if  it  should  be 
so  used  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  such  right.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary exercises  his  power  of  termination  un- 
der this  subsectlun  he  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
of  the  right  terminated  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  that  portion  of  such  right  which 
remain  unexpired  en  the  date  ni  rxirh  termi- 
nation. 

Brxr  11  Tliere  ntp  hereby  nuthfirl7ed  to  b** 
appropriated  such  siimt  ns  mixy  y>f  necpciRary 
U>  vnrry  out  tlie  provuioi,*  of  this  Art 

Thr»  H«t  of  h\ehUuhin  nf  th/<  bill  prr- 
kfui*'^  by  Mr    Mawt  ar^  an  ti>\\()%n; 
)l(/.Mi  ioMtt»  or  Wrw  J'u  t<  HHi  fOitHU 

NaI«>H4(.     l.AHtbH'tU.t     till.l. 

!  ^i>. -y-stven  thousand  a/;r«s  of  mittnu-  and 
hibU  rl.  Lake  bupj-rior  sh'/rellne  dev«lo|)*d  as 
a  naiioiuil  lakeshore  area  by  the  Department 

of  the  Interior 

2    Uical  and  SUte  advisory  committees  to 

p.irticipate  In  the  development  of  the  lake- 
shore 

3.  Scenic  l.ikeshore  highway  as  a  key  part 
of  the  area  development  plan  for  a  lakeshore 
drive  as  proposetl  by  the  Michigan  Highway 
Departmer.t  and  endorsed  by  the  Tourist 
Industry  Relations  Committee  of  the  Michi- 
gan House  of  Representatives. 

4  Park  entrances  at  Grand  Marals  and 
Munlsing,  the  park  not  to  compete  with  tour- 
ist services  and  commercial  developments 
under  private  enterprise  in  these  existing 
communities. 

5.  Owners  of  timberlands  In  designated 
zones  of  less  scenic  and  recreation  value  en- 
abled to  continue  sustained  yield  timber 
production  under  manacom»nt  plan  super- 
vised by  the  National  Forest  Service.  Agree- 
ment on  such  management  plan  automati- 
cally suspends  the  Federal  Government's 
power  to  condemn  private  forest  holdings. 
Such  holdings  to  remain  on  local  tax  rolls 

6.  Hunting  and  fishing  to  be  permitted 
under  Michigan  law  and  regulated  under  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  Michigan 
Conservation  Commis.-Jion  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

7.  Acreage  In  proposed  boundaries  pre.<;- 
ently  In  State  or  local  public  ownership  t<) 
be  transferred  to  Federal  Government  only 
by  agreement  of  present  public  owners. 

8.  Along  with  scenic  shore  drive,  park  de- 
velopment to  Include  public  camp  sites, 
hiking  trails,  Interpretive  programs  In  the 
wildlife,  forests,  and  geology  of  the  area,  and 
access  trails  to  points  of  special  In'^ere^t. 

9  Direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  land  wherever  possible  In  a 
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manner  which  will  glv' 
eratlon  to  an  offer  to  i 
property  owner  and  to 
condemnation  by  rellan 
on  negotiation,  purchas 
10.  Owners  of  Impro 
the  park  able  to  sell  to 
retain  use  of  such  prope 


?  Immediate  consld- 
ell  by  an  Individual 
minimize  the  use  of 
ce  whenever  jjoeslble 
e,  and  exchange 
ved  property  within 
the  Government  and 
rty  for  their  lifetime. 


PROTECTION  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
BY  REGULATION  OF  HABIT- 
FORMING  BARIBITURATE  AND 
AMPHETAMINE  DRUGS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  ^resident,  I  submit 
amendments  to  S.  li'39,  a  bill  which  I 
cosponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDl  on  May  23,  1961. 
a  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
regulatins  the  manuf;icture,  compound- 
ing, processing,  and  d.stribution  of  hab- 
it-forming barbiturate  and  amphetamine 
druRS. 

Mr.  President.  I  ipceived  numerous 
communications  from  phannacists  in  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  relative  to  certain 
provisions  in  the  abc  ve-mentioned  bill 
which  were  felt  by  these  gentlemen  to 
be  infiininng  certain  'xisting  rights  ac- 
cruing to  pharmacists  as  such  under  ex- 
isting State  law  and  Federal  piactice 
Having  considered  th<  matter  carefully, 
I  am  now  intrfKhicin.r  amendmenUs  to 
H  1939  which  I  ask  ,o  be  printed  and 
appropriately  reft  r re  1  to  the  proper 
committee 

The  PUKMIDFNT   (  i"   l<m|HMe      '11)0 
(im''tuJm»fitj»    Will    Iw   ti'Criviil     pnnf'/J 
Hiwl  uppjopi  iiit<'ly  trtf'trd 

'V)u'  wfrwrulm'-nt*  »« r<'  r«'fM»^d  U)  the 
Cirttinuiu  I-  <)i\  iM\H)t  u Ki  J'ubiU'  W^lfttif 


STUDY  BY  THE  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
I8TRAT10N  INTO  THE  PROBLEMS 
OP  VETERANS  WHO  ARE  ELDER- 
LY, CHRONICALLY  ILL.  OR  OTHER- 
WISE HANDICAPPED- AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  HART  Mr  Pesident,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  long  has  recognized  its 
obligation  to  the  disabled  veterans  of 
this  countrv'.  men  and  women  who  have 
conlribut-ed  greatly  to  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom.  As  a  part  of  this  obli- 
gation, and  beginning  in  1888.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  mat^-hing  funds 
for  the  care  of  disable!  veterans  in  State 
homes.  At  present.  28  States  maintain 
such  homes. 

The  iLse  and  value  cf  these  homes  will 
become  increasingly  important  in  the 
years  ahead  as  the  are  of  each  veteran 
advances,  and  their  numbers  swell. 

We  cannot  expect  existing  facilities  to 
be  adequate  in  the  ye.irs  ahead,  and  we 
should  not  be  caught  unprepared  as  fu- 
ture requirements  materialize.  Provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  the  repair  and 
modernization  of  boti  domiciliary  and 
hosi)ltal  facilities,  and  surveys  are  re- 
quired in  areas  where  no  State  homes 
presently  exist. 

It  is  known  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  consideriiijj  the  conversion  of 
its  domiciliary  facilities  to  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  service-connected 
veterans.  This  heightens  the  need  for 
careful  evaluation  of  existing  State 
homes,  in  order  that  the  needs  of  the 


veterans  not  adequately  provided  for  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
can  be  met. 

Such  an  evaluation  would  be  particu- 
larly significant  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  cure  of  those  veterans  who  otherwise 
may  require  prolonged  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Therefore,  I  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  an  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  73,  to  authorize  a  further 
study,  at  an  additional  maximum  cost  of 
$300,000  of  the  needs  of  existing  State 
homes,  and  to  survey  States  where  no 
State  homes  exist  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


AUTHORITY  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 
TO  UNDERWRITE  AND  DEAL 
IN  CERTAIN  SECURITIES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiLsent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI  be  added  as  co- 
spon.sor  of  S  3131,  to  assist  cities  and 
Stafe.s  by  amending  section  5136  of  the 
RevLsed  Statutes,  as  amended,  with  re- 
flpect  to  the  authority  of  national  bankit 
to  undcrwril*"  and  deal  In  *ecurltJc«  1«- 
nxifd  by  Htatr  and  U>cal  uovcmmprtU. 
and  for  iiihrr  purpcuw* 

Tl)»  vnv.H]imnT  pro  um\H>rf  With- 
out ol»J(  /  MOfi   It  Ik  ftO  ord^ffd 


KX  I  ENHION  OF  TIME  FOR  GRANT- 
ING NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  TO  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uiianimous  con.sent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  3289)  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit,  for  1  year,  the  granting  of  na- 
tional sei-vice  life  insurance  to  veter- 
ans heretofore  eligible  for  such  insur- 
ance, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  I>akota  (Mr.  Burdick]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  I  Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHT ! .  I  desire  to  announce  that 
yesterday  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  C.  Battle,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Australia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,    editorials,    articles,    and    so 


forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Address   delivered    by   himself   before    the 
American    Iron   and   Steel   Institute   in    New 
York  City  on  May  24,  1962 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

Article  entitled  "To  Save  the  Wonder  of 
the  Wilderness."  written  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L  Udall  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  of  May  27. 
1962. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JAMES  E.  EAGAN 
TO  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS   AND    JEWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10,  in  Chicago,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  through 
Dr.  James  E.  Eagan.  of  New  York,  made 
its  highest  award  to  the  Most  Reverend 
Bernard  J.  Sh^il.  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  human  relations 

On  that  occasion  Dr.  Eagan  delivered 
a  very  notable  address,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record   as  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

PREhENTATlON  OF  THE  HlGHKST  AWAKD  OF  THE 
NaTIONAI      CONrERBNCTI    OF    CHRISTIANS     AND 

Jews  dt  D*  James  E  Eaoam  of  New  York 
OivEN  To  His  ExrEi.i.rNCr.  th«  Motn  Rrv- 
mrwo  Beknard  J  Smkil.  DD.  Trrtn-AR 
AUTHiiMMoF  nr  Hr.ix>r.  for  Di«m»»ovinfir» 
HrRvirit  IN  Tiir  Tittti  nr  Homam  Rm.at»on« 

If)   r,*«2 

'Hi^f*  U  «»  ff(>lh  urn 'i>i£  i'niht)\U'-%  ihiit 
fn''r»ei|fftof  *a*  u  \trrhti1i  nt  |fr^«t  phykWat 
pro*Kbfc  wh'/  »)Ui  f'»f  tb*  f.mW  U)  iht  j/ri«*'- 
ho'jd  would  hove  b««n  a  Krent  R«d  Htjx  or 
Cub  or  Yankee  stMr  There  is  another  myth 
that  the  Catholic  priest  in  America  is  a 
kind  of  going-ni\-wuy  character  ready  U/ 
burst  into  song  at  any  minute  or  to  cope 
with  nuns  who  cannot  restrain  themselveb 
from  stepping  up  to  homeplate  and  belting 
a  home  run  Other  myths  picture  the  priest 
as  a  pilot,  a  poet,  a  sort  of  clerical  Walter 
Mltty  who  does  all  things  well  with  a  min- 
imum of  effort  When  you  have  Jtist  about 
decided  that  this  popular  Image  Is  false,  you 
run  across  the  career  of  Archbishop  Shell 
Here,  as  one  person,  you  have  the  no-hlt- 
game  pitcher  who  turned  down  a  chance  to 
become  a  big  league  player  in  order  to  be- 
come a  priest.  Here,  you  have  a  priest  who 
became  a  pilot  and  was  persuaded  with  some 
effort  not  to  become  a  parachutist.  Here  you 
have  a  priest  who  can  even  cope  with  nuns 

None  of  these  accomplishments,  however 
tell  the  real  story  of  Archbishop  Shell.  The 
all-encompassinp  renaissance  nature  of 
Archbishop  Shell  would  mean  little,  but  for 
one  thing  his  belief  in  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  individual,  his  realization 
that  every  human  being  Is  a  child  of  God 
endowed  with  natural  Inalienable  rights  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  Arch- 
bishop Shell  Is  contained  the  quintessence 
of  Judeo-Chrlstian  civilization. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Archbishop  Shell 
saw  that  basic  issues  with  such  clairvoyance 
Where  others  stumbled,  delayed,  fovind  good 
and  ample  reason  why  they  should  not  help 
the    downtrodden,    the   poor,   the    oppressed. 
Archbishop    Shell     simply    did    what    every 
clergyman  should  have  been  doing  all  along 
Father    Dunne    has    remarked,    for    example 
that  the  churches  should  not  have  awaited 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  to  proclaim 
their   Interest  In  Interracial   Justice.     Moses 
did  not  await  action  by  the  civil  government 
before  he  made  known  the  Ten  Command- 
ments 
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Archbishop  Shell  showed  by  deeds  long 
before  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  he 
was  Interested  In  human  beings  as  children 
of  God.  This  marked  him  as  "a  man  ahead 
of  his  times"  and  therefore  received  In  some 
quarters  with  some  suspicion.  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  In  some  circles,  It  Is  much 
more  fashionable  to  be  Just  a  bit  behind  the 
times,  to  wait  for  a  movement  to  take  hold 
and  become  established  before  espousing  It. 

Archbishop  Shell  Insisted  on  being  50  years 
ahead  of  his  time.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  his  great  accomplishment  was  to 
make  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  part 
of  the  community.  Archbishop  Shell  fused 
Americanism  and  Catholicism.  Before 
Archbishop  Shell,  It  was  quite  customary  to 
regard  Catholicism  as  something  foreign,  as 
a  religion  which  could  not  flourish  in  the 
soil  of  American  democracy.  Before  Arch- 
bishop Shell,  Catholics  had  a  "minority  com- 
plex," they  lived  pretty  much  In  their  own 
Catholic  ghetto,  content  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 

Catholicism  In  America  has  never  been 
qult«  the  same  since  Archbishop  Shell  began 
his  activities.  Take  the  establishment  of 
Catholic  scouting.  Father  Ong  has  remarked 
that  Catholics  were  somehow  or  other  of  the 
impression  that  God  created  the  great  out- 
doors for  Protestants  and  Jews.  Archbishop 
Bhtll's  Interest  In  Catholic  scouting  brought 
Catholics  into  a  nationwide  moTement  in 
American  Ufe.  His  foundation  of  the  CYO 
gave  Catholic  youth  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Catholic  youth  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  had  a  real  contribution  to  make 
to  American  life — all  this  long  before  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  became  an  advo- 
cate of  the  pushup. 

It  was  Archbishop  Shell  who  brought 
Catholic  labor  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
union  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Here  again  his  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  forced  him  to  be  ahead  of  his 
time.  Yet,  had  Archbishop  Shell  not  acted 
as  he  had  done  in  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  unionism  among  Catholics,  union- 
Ism  In  America  might  have  taken  a  com- 
pletely different  turn. 

Catholics  today  are  assuming  a  responsible 
role  in  the  Intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
the  United  States.  Again,  Archbishop  Shell 
through  the  Benet  Library,  Lewis  College 
and  the  Shell  School  made  the  Catholic 
Intellectual  respectable  and  a  vital  part  of 
American  life.  The»  Shell  Clubs  in  colleges 
and  universities  strengthened  and  deepened 
this  movement. 

In  all  this,  Archbishop  Shell  never  hesi- 
tated to  speak  forthright ly  against  the  char- 
latans who  thought  some  kind  of  dictator- 
ship and  censorship  should  become  part  of 
the  American  scene.  In  some  cases,  he  was 
assailed  as  "Rabbi"  Shell  (a  title  in  which 
he  glories),  even  spat  upon,  but  Archbishop 
Shell's  devotion  to  the  American  Ideal  and 
the  essence  of  Catholicism  would  not  permit 
him  to  waver  And  in  all  this,  Archbishop 
Shell  never  forgot  his  primary  obligation  as 
a  priest,  as  a  pastor,  as  the  shepherd  of  his 
flock.  His  care  for  the  poor,  the  victims  of 
slum  conditions,  the  disabled,  the  handl- 
capp>ed,  showed  the  best  of  a  humanitarian 
spirit.  -Whatever  you  do  unto  the  least 
of  these,  you  do  unto  me"  has  been  the 
guiding  character  of  all  Archbishop  Shell's 
work. 

Looking  back,  Archbishop  Shell's  contri- 
bution to  the  life  of  Chicago,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  United  States,  has  become  a 
matter  of  history.  To  have  taken  the  vital 
power  of  a  great  religion  and  made  it  part 
of  American  life  without  the  compromise  of 
religious  principles  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments  in  the  history  of  America. 
And  he  has  done  all  this  by  virtue  of  his 
belief  In  the  goodness  of  man.  In  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 


SHOWING  OF  HEMINGWAY'S  "AD- 
VENTURES OP  A  YOUNG  MAN" 
AT  CZECHOSLOVAK  FILM  FES- 
TIVAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  at  the  International  Film  Festival 
in  Czechoslovakia,  the  American  film 
entry  will  be  Hemingway's  "Adventures 
of  a  Young  Man." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Hemingway 
died  last  year,  on  July  2.  I  knew  hun 
in  a  very  small  way;  but  he  was  a  mid- 
westemer,  in  a  sense,  before  he  gravi- 
tated elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
to  other  countries. 

The  motion  picture  of  Hemingway  s 
"Adventures  of  a  Young  Man" — with,  I 
understand,  an  almost  supercast — is 
quite  a  work  of  art.  It  also  tells  a  great 
story,  and  probably  depicts  the  literary 
quality  of  the  things  to  which  Heminfi- 
way  was  so  completely  endeared,  through 
the  character  he  created.  Nick  Adams. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
this  festival,  I  ask  unanlmou.5  con.scnt 
to  have  printed  in  the  RrcoRD,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks,  a  statement 
by  me  on  this  subject. 

There  belnt?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  bt  Sc^fAToR  Dirk.sf.n 

When  Ernest  Hemingway  died  on  July  2, 
1961,  the  entire  world  Joined  In  mourning 
this  most  celebrated  of  modern  American 
authors.  In  many  ways  his  work  covered  all 
of  the  aspects  of  growth  our  country  has  ex- 
perienced through  the  first  50  years  of  the 
20th  century.  His  cultural  contribution  t^J 
the  American  scene  was  far  reaching  It  Is 
fitting  that  in  this  day  when  our  cultural 
heritage  is  enjoying  a  renaissance,  that  this 
authors  legacy  should  be  noted. 

From  his  Nick  Adams'  short  stories 
through  his  major  novels,  Including  "The 
Sun  Also  Rises,"  "A  Farewell  to  Arms."  "For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls."  and  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea,"  Mr.  Hemingway  richly  ex- 
plored our  times  and  the  courageous  men 
and  women  who  lived  them.  We  can  be 
grateful  and  proud  that  he  received  during 
his  lifetime  the  two  highest  aw.irds  the 
work  of  any  writer  can  be  awarded:  the 
Pulitzer  and  Not)el  Prizes  for  literature. 

Now,  another  kind  of  tribute  is  being  paid 
to  the  great  talent  of  this  gifted  writer.  On 
June  6,  Jerry  Wald's  motion  picture  pro- 
duction of  "Hemingway's  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Man,"  will  be  the  sole  American  entry 
In  the  Czechoslovakian  film  festival  to  be 
held  In  Karlovy- Varyl.  This  is  the  first 
American  motion  picture  to  be  shown  at  a 
film  festival  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
was  chosen  by  the  State  Department  because 
It  mirrors  the  American  way  of  life.  This 
motion  picture  Is  based  on  the  author's  short 
stories  Involving  perhaps  the  truest  Heming- 
way hero  of  all,  Nick  Adams,  because  these 
stories  were  based  Intimately  on  his  own 
early  experiences  as  a  young  man  growing  up 
in  the  Middle  West  and  encountering  his  first 
taste  of  war  as  an  ambulance  driver  in  Italy 
during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Hemingway  eloquently  expressed  his 
feelings  about  a  writer's  formative  years 
and  how  important  they  are  to  his  writing, 
and  I  quote : 

"In  the  place  where  you  are  born  and 
where  you  grow  up,  you  begin  to  learn  the 
things  that  all  men  must  know.  They  are 
the  simplest  things,  the  basic  things  and 
they  will  shape  your  entire  life.  You  can- 
not change  them  or  defy  them.  They  are  as 
fixed  as  the  color  of  your  eyes.     Although 


they  are  the  very  simplest  things.  It  takes 
a  man's  life  really  to  know  them.  And  U 
you  are  to  be  a  writer,  the  stories  that  you 
make  up  will  be  true  In  proportion  to  tlie 
amount  of  this  knowledge  of  life  that  you 
have;  so  that  when  you  make  something  up 
it  Is  as  It  truly  would  be." 

As  it  truly  would  be.  That  is  what  has 
bof-n  captured  on  the  screen  in  the  motion 
picture.  "Hemingway's  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Man"  There  Is  nostalgia  In  the  film 
because  it  recreates  the  period  of  American 
innocence  Just  prior  to  World  War  I.  We  see 
the  young  Nick  Adams,  so  like  young  Hem- 
ingway himself,  being  taught  to  hunt  and 
fish  in  the  wood."?  of  MichiEan;  we  experi- 
ence with  him  his  encounters  and  discoveries 
about  life  when  he  runs  away  from  home 
•  •  •  and  finally,  we  go  with  him  into  the 
battlefield  of  the  First  World  War,  and  re- 
turn to  his  home  town,  now  grown  to  a 
man. 

A  distinguished  cast  Including  Richard 
Bcymer.  who  portrays  the  title  role:  Paul 
Newman.  Su.^nn  Stra.'berg,  Arthur  Kennedy. 
Jessica  Tandy  Dan  Dalley.  Pred  Clark.  Ell 
Wallach.  and  Rlcardu  Mintalban  Martin 
Rllt  directed  it  and  A  E  Hotchner  received 
Mr  Hemingway's  approval  of  the  ciiore  befcjre 
hU  Uciith  nnd  wc  tlirrpfi;rc  know  tliut  It  Is 
tru^y  as  tlic  author  wou;d  have  wanted  It 
It  Is  very  sad  that  hr  did  not  live  to  t,vr 
thl»i  moft  personal  of  hi',  works  tjrougli'  to 
llfr  on  tfic  screen 

An  II  llt«Tary  work  these  stories  have  re- 
vealpd  U)  thousands  of  readers  the  experi- 
ences that  molded  the  youthful  Hemlngwey 
itito  ;i  great  writer  and  remarkubie  human 
bt'ii-.g  Now,  us  a  motion  picture,  the  uni- 
versal truths  and  understanding  emb  )dled 
in  the  work  will  reach  an  e\en  greater  world 
audience,  a  fine  tribute  Indeed  to  this  great 
artist. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HRU.'=KA  AT 
THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT  CENTEN- 
NIAL 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Homestead  Centennial  is  being 
ob.scrvpd  with  especial  acclaim  in  Bea- 
trice. Gage  County,  Nebr.,  this  year. 
The  Homestead  National  Monument  of 
America,  on  the  famous  Daniel  Freeman 
■  Fif.st  Home.stead"  farm,  is  located  only 
a  few  miles  from  Beatrice. 

The  formal  opening  event  of  these 
various  celebration  events  occurred  on 
May  20  in  Chautauqua  Park,  in  Bea- 
trice, when  there  occurred  the  Home- 
stead commemorative-stamp  ceremony. 
The  pavilion  which  was  the  site  of  this 
ceremony  is  a  historic  one,  indeed,  hav- 
ing Its  origin  in  the  days  when  Chautau- 
qua was  the  center  and  core  of  civic. 
patriotic,  and  cultural  events  of  active 
communities  the  Nation  over. 

The  first  day  of  issue  for  the  home- 
stead commemorative  stamp  was  ob- 
served on  this  day.  ThLs  is  always  a  day 
of  tremendous  interest  and  anticipation 
on  the  part  of  all  stamp  collectors  and 
stamp  lovers.  They  had  everything  in 
their  favor  on  that  occasion.  The  pro- 
gram had  as  its  master  of  ceremonies 
Mr.  P'orrest  E.  Wilke.  The  opening  was 
marked  by  the  Beatrice  Senior  High 
School  band  concert,  under  the  direction 
of  Louis  A.  Burkel;  there  was  an  invoca- 
tion, and  later  a  benediction,  by  Pastor 
Otto  Fangmeyer,  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church.  There  were  welcoming  speeches 
by  Hon.  W.  W.  Cook.  Sr.,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Beatrice,  and  by  Gov.  Prank  B. 
Morrison. 
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Howard  W.  Baker,  Regional  Director 
of  National  Park  Service,  told  of  his 
a^-ency's  part  in  preserving  for  posterity 
the  historical  place  of  the  homestead  in 
the  Nation's  development.  Beatrice 
Po.stmaster  Leigh  F.  CoCBn  introduced 
Po.stmaster  Greneral  J.  Edward  Day.  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  homestead,  in  an  ad- 
dress which  already  has  been  printed  in 
I  he  Congressional  Record. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  .•senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HkiskaI  then 
to  address  the  assembled  people;  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  cntu-lu.sinn  of  my 
remarks. 

Let  nie  .say  that  I  .should  like  to  com- 
mend the  city  of  Beatrice  and  the  county 
of  Gage  for  engaging  m  the  pi-ogram 
of  commemoration  o\ir  these  several 
week.s  in  196L'  un  behalf  of  the  National 
Homestead  Act.  which  became  law  a 
liuiidred  years  ago  Few  acts  have  left 
their  char  act*' I  is  tic  and  hi.storical  im- 
l>act  ujxjn  the  NatKHi  so  indelibly  and 
M)  whoie.somely  a«  ha.s  Das  law  All  of 
the  Middle  We.st  was  \r:y  d'rectly  and 
lieavlly  afTecled.  but  .'lO  wa."*  tfx-  entire 
Nation 

Thl.s  law  exerted  an  Influence  for 
koud  m  many  direction.s,  notw^ithstand- 
ing  some  shortcomings  which  apix-arcd 
(loni  tune  to  time  It  did  much  to  es- 
tablish the  de.sirable  pattern  of  family 
farming  which  prevails  in  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  even  in  this  day  of 
expanding  farm  size,  America  has  been 
the  better  for  all  of  that. 

In  a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article.  Dorothea  Kahn  JafTee  wrote  of 
this  period  in  history: 

Tlie  verb  "to  homcstentl"  which  has  come 
Into  the  language,  has  .i  giKid  .American 
ring.  And  a  farmer  who.se  grandparent  ac- 
quired the  core  of  hi.s  farm  by  proving  a 
claim  and  clearing  tlie  land  Is  proud  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

This  centurv-  of  the  Homestead  Art  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  American  story 

To  these  sentiment^;,  I  can  whole- 
heartedly sub.scribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 

Rfmark.s  of   yrN.\TOR   Rf)M.^N    1      Hri'ska     of 

NFBRA.SKA,     at    the     HoMF.STKAIt    CENTFNNIAL 

Stamp  Cfrfmont    Beatrkf    Nf.br     Si'ndat, 
May   20.   1962 

More  th.-\n  half  a  century  ago.  William 
.Tcnnlng.s  Bryan  stood  on  a  spot  not  far  from 
here  and  paid  a  fitting  tribute  t'^  the  home- 
steaders: 

"The  pioneers  endured  hardship.';  and 
niade  their  hc^mes  on  the  lonely  prairie 
They  were  men  and  women  who  gave  the 
world  more  than  they  took  from  it." 

History  can  ask  no  more  of  any  people  and 
we,  their  beneficiaries,  du  right  to  remember 
their  sacrifice  and  to  aspire  to  be  worthy  of 
it. 

Our  forelx'ars  wlio  cjpened  the  Western 
frontier  and  settled  on  tJie  new  land  had 
little  to  go  on  but  courage  and  Individual 
Initiative.  But  It  was  enough.  They  en- 
countered hostile  bands  of  Indians.  Tliey 
learned  the  virgin  sod  would  yield  only  with 
back-breaking  labor.  Tliey  faced  privation 
and  threatening  elements  Yet  their  faith 
was  sustained,  unbroken.  And  they  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  great  Nation 

Historians  recognize  the  Homestead  Art 
as   an   inspired    piece   of   legislation   for   the 


settlement  of  the  public  lands.  It  was  copied 
from  no  other  nation.  It  was  originally  and 
distinctively  American  and  remains  a  monu- 
ment to  its  originators. 

The  homesteader  was  an  Individualist. 
fiercely  jealous  of  his  liberty  and  deeply  con- 
lident  about  his  opportunity.  He  claimed 
lor  himself  only  that  which  by  his  own  labors 
he  could  sustain.  His  westward  wagon  some- 
times bore  signs  of  'Pike's  Peak  or  Exist  " 
For  some  the  struggle  was  too  great;  they 
failed  and  returned  to  the  East,  their 
tattered  signs  changed  to   "Busted  by  CJosh  " 

In  tJie  century  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
Mgncd  tiie  Honifstead  Act  into  law.  1.622.107 
homesteaders  have  claimed  270,216,874  acres. 
cultivated  and  improved  their  tracts,  built 
homes  and  "proved  up  '  tlielr  lands,  thus 
.setting  off  a  chain  reaction  of  remarkable 
ecf'iiomic,  social  and  pfilitlcal  developtnent.-. 
acrr»ss   the    broad   lace    of   America 

Tlie  Homestead  Act  has  t>een  called  the 
most  imf)ortant  legislation  passed  by  the 
CongresB  In  the  19th  century,  yet  It  Is  a  sur- 
prising fact  that  mf)rp  than  70  percent  of 
all  surcei.sfn!  homesteadlng  was  done  In  tbe 
20ib  century  The  ye.ir  lOl."?.  In  wblch 
nearly  II  million  acres  were  homesteaded. 
T  tpT  I- ffn^/  the  high  fviint  l;i  tie  100-year 
hutorv  of  the  law 

While  liomeMeadlng  !«  largely  a  receding 
memory  in  the  colf)rful  pjut,  it  nonetheleiui 
I*  a  pnri  of  tod.is  Figures  on  file  with  the 
Uurraii  of  Land  VLmagement  ahr^w  that  laM 
\e.ir  4  <8  (Iilmi  were  filed  for  67,000  at  res. 
Twelve   of   Uiet*   were   here   m   Nebraska. 

The**'  claims  were  filed  under  a  law  which 
perluips  overshadows  any  other  single  act 
m  shaping  the  democratic  nature  of  America. 
Plantations  and  vast  land  h<;ldings  were 
becoming  the  order  of  the  day  in  mid- 19th 
century  Tlien.  by  a  single  act,  the  Nation 
changed  course  and  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  small,  famlly-slz?d  farms 
wh! -h  remain  the  economic  and  the  socio- 
logical backbfjne  of  .America 

Consider  what  the  course  of  histcjry  might 
have  been  without  the  Homestead  Act.  The 
West  might  have  lost  the  rich  culture 
brought  over  from  "the  old  country"  We 
might  not  today  possess  "the  breadbasket  of 
the  world"  And  of  equal  importance,  we 
may  have  loosened  our  gTa.«;p  on  the  precious 
individualism  and  love  of  liberty  which  to- 
day chiefly  distinguishes  us  from  our  adver- 
saries. 

Mr  Chlckerlng's  design  for  the  homestead 
stamp  captured  the  spirit  of  those  who 
c.irved  their  homes  from  the  prairie.  The 
bleak  and  wintry  sky.  the  treeless  h(jrlzon 
and  the  lonely  terrain  portray  the  harsh 
environment  In  which  the  homesteader  and 
his  family  struggled. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  had  a  part, 
along  w!th  my  Nebraska  colleagues  In  the 
Congress.  In  obtaining  official  and  formal 
recognition  of  the  Homestead  Act  Centen- 
nial and  in  the  issuance  of  the  stamp  But 
the  citizer.s  of  Beatrice  who  have  taken  such 
personal  Interest  In  the  project  and  pur- 
sued Its  course  so  diligently  for  so  long 
truly  deserve  our  thanks  and  applause. 

A^  we  observe  this  centennial  and  as  our 
miiids  reconstruct  what  life  was  like  for  those 
who  mastered  the  rugged  existence  on  the 
prairie,  let  us  look  beyond  the  mere  curiosi- 
ties of  sod  houses  and  wooden  plows,  the 
wagon  wheels  and  lanterns  and  the  other 
relics  of  the  pioneer  age.  Let  us  seek  a 
deeper  meaning,  not  only  of  the  Homestead 
legislation,  but   In  what  made  it  possible 

America  is  the  great  Nation  it  Is  today  be- 
cause the  men  and  women  of  a  century  ago 
had  the  personal  courage  to  settle  the  new 
laud  and  to  stay  close  to  it. 

The  land  is  the  strength  of  America. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  our  people  them- 
selves, soil  and  water  are  our  most  precious 
resources  Given  the  wisdom  to  use  them 
well,  we  shall  continue  our  remarkable  agri- 
cultural  progress.     While  we  are  engaged  in 


crucial  contests  with  our  ad-.ersaries  In 
science,  technology  and  engineering,  we  are 
far  and  away  the  leaders  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Khrushchev  himseU  admits 
tills   e\cn    to   the    Russian  people. 

Our  system  makes  It  possible  for  less  than 
a  tenth  of  our  labor  force  to  produce  food 
and  clothing  for  all  our  185  million  people 
and  li.ive  enough  left  o\er  for  another  26 
million 

Soil  and  water  are  vital  factor.^  here,  to- 
gether with  a  favorable  climate  By  this  I 
mean  not  only  the  weather  but  another  kind 
of  climate — a  climate  of  freedom.  A  climate 
in  which  Individual  enterprise  and  personal 
inltiMtive  can  d«>velop  and  flourish 

This  climate  of  freedom  is  threatened 
fro.m  time  to  lime  Tcxlay  it  is  threatened 
hy  an  ever-burgeoning  government  •i^h.cii 
uorks  to  frustrate  freedom  by  preempting 
the  right  of  the  rural  areas,  the  city  hall, 
the  County  courthtvise  and  the  State  capitol 
to  n-;ake  decisions  which  should  be  h«ndled 
at  those  levels  Instead,  increasingly  those 
decisions  are  being  made  and  even  more 
sought  In  Washington 

The  r::zht  to  make  decisions  is  the  essence 
of  freedom  lacking  that  right,  lacking  the 
•■igiu  and  power  to  make  a  choice,  there  Is 
no  liberty  lor  the  citl/en. 

Therefore  as  our  thoughts  t'xlay  are  with 
the  pioneer*  and  with  a  •oldlcr  named  Dan- 
iel fYerman  and  hU  Commander  In  Chief 
I'rekUletif  Atjraham  Lincoln,  who  led  our 
Natiun  In  war  to  win  a  Just  and  la«twig 
peace,  Iti  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  Let  us  safeguard  this  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  and  preserve  the  right 
(jf  the  Individual  to  pursue  the  blessings  of 
liberty   as  he   himself  may  choose. 

It  Is  m  that  way  that  we  will  realize  the 
larger  intent  and  gather  the  true  fruit  of  the 
Homestead  Act 


VICTORY     OR     "ACCOMMODATION" 
TO  THE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last,  the  Slate  Department  has  of- 
ficially outhned  its  objection  to  the  word 
"victory"  in  connection  with  the  great- 
est struggle  this  Nation  and  the  free 
WO!  Id  ha.s  ever  found  itself  engaged  in. 
Astounding  as  it  is.  the  whole  idea  of 
winning  over  the  forces  that  have  al- 
ready enslaved  one-third  of  the  world  is 
so  far  from  the  Goverrmienfs  announced 
policy  that  it  cannot  even  be  mentioned 
publicly  by  anyone  remotely  connected 
with  this  administration. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Members 
here  today  ever  expected  to  Uve  long 
enough  to  be  told  by  a  Department  of 
the  U.S.  Government  that  the  word 
"victory"  "has  a  militaristic  and  aggres- 
sive ring  '  which  implies  an  "all-or-noth- 
ing approach  leaving  no  room  fur 
accommodation." 

Well,  this  is  exactly  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  a  commmiication  from 
Under  Secretary  George  W.  Ball,  has 
informed  the  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating charges  that  military  lead- 
ers have  been  "muzzled"  in  their  at- 
tempts to  waj"n  against  the  menace  of 
communism.  It  amounts  to  a  white 
paper  on  appeasement.  And  it  is  so  far 
from  what  this  country  has  always  i:tood 
for  and  what  the  American  people  want 
it  to  stand  for  today  that  it  deserves 
the  closest  attention  of  this  body  and  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  free  world. 

Since  when  have  men  who  stand  for 
freedom  been  afraid  to  sound  aggres- 
sive when  their  sworn  enemy  is  out  to 
enslave  the  entire  world?     Since   when 
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have  men  who  cherish  liberty  been 
afraid  of  words  which  might  imply  mili- 
tary strength  at  a  time  when  strength 
is  the  only  thing  their  enemy  under- 
stands? Since  when  have  men  who  love 
justice  made  it  a  matter  of  national 
policy  to  seek  accommodation  with  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  erase  the  word 
"victory"  from  our  official  cold  war 
vocabulary,  how  long  will  it  take  us  to 
jettison  such  words  as  "honor"  and 
•justice"  and  "freedom"?  How  long 
do  you  suppose  it  will  take  the  Com- 
munists to  catch  on  to  the  idea  that  our 
national  purpose  is  no  longer  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  but  the  accommoda- 
tion of  slavery? 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  this 
administration  is  so  bent  on  accom- 
modating the  Communists.  It  certainly 
is  not  because  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
Tse  Tung  have  been  accommodating  us. 
Maybe  the  State  Department  thinks 
what  is  going  on  today  in  Laos  is  accom- 
modation. Maybe  the  main  point  of 
Communist  accommodation  is  thought 
to  be  in  Cuba,  where  the  buildup  goes  on 
for  aggression  against  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Any  way  you  slice  it.  Mr.  President. 
so  long  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  follows  a  policy  which  aims  at 
anything  but  victory  we  are  toying  with 
defeat.  There  is  no  cozy  twilight  zone 
of  accommodation  and  peaceful  coex- 
istence where  we  can  rest  while  the 
Communists  go  on  pushing  their  design 
for  world  domination.  The  Communists 
have  shown  us  this  time  and  time  and 
time  again.  They  taught  us  the  lesson 
in  Korea.  They  taught  us  the  lesson  in 
Cuba.  They  are  teaching  us  the  lesson 
right  now  in  southeast  Asia. 

Sometime  we  are  going  to  have  to 
wake  up  to  the  idea  that  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  want  to  accommodate  us. 
They  want  us  to  accommodate  them  on 
their  terms  and  in  every  area  of  the 
world.  They  want  accommodation  in 
Berlin.  They  want  accommodation  in 
Laos.  They  want  accommodation  in 
the  Congo.  And  we  are  so  bent  on  pro- 
viding accommodation  that  we  will  not 
even  permit  the  use  of  the  word  "vic- 
tory" because  this  word — through  some 
fantastic  brand  of  State  Department 
reasoning — might  lessen  the  room  for 
accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  administration 
and  the  State  Department  are  afraid  of 
an  all-or-nothing  approach  in  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  no  such  timidity.  Theirs  is 
a  worldwide  design.  Theirs  is  an  all-out 
approach  which  feeds  on  our  accom- 
modating weakness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper story  in  the  Evening  Star,  on  the 
subject  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senators  Told  Why  "Victory"  Is  Cen- 
sored— State  Department  Says  Word  Has 
"Aggressive    Ring" 

The  State  Department  has  informed  Sen- 
ate  Investigators    that   it   has  censored   the 


word  "victory"  from  anti-Communist 
speeches  of  defense  leaders  because  this 
'■implies  an  'all-or-nothing'  approach,  leav- 
ing no  room  for  accommodation." 

The  explanation  was  given  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  investigat- 
ing charges  that  military  leaders  have  been 
"muzzled"  in  warning  about  the  menace  of 
communism. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Demcicrat.  of  South 
Carolina,  who  inspired  the  investigation,  has 
charged  that  the  elimination  of  such  words 
reflects  a  'no-win  '  policy  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  charges  have  been  denied  by  the  State 
Department,  which  related  changes  and  de- 
letions made  in  speeches  to  the  international 
situation  at  the  time  and  diplomatic  or  sum- 
mit negotiations  going  on  or  In  prospect. 

"victory"   out   of   white   talk 

The  explanation  about  censoring  of  the 
word  "victory  '  was  given  m  connection  with 
a  speech  which  Brig.  Gen  John  W.  White 
proposed  to  give  before  a  natinnal  security 
forum   in  Columbus,  Ohio.   March  3.    1961. 

General  White  proposed  to  say  "victory 
on  each  of  the  battlefields  of  the  cold  war 
is  essential  to  the  survival  of  freedf)m." 
State  Department  speech  reviewers  substi- 
tuted "defeat  of  Communist  aggression"  for 
"victory." 

The  Department  report  gave  this  explana- 
tion for  the  change: 

"The  word  'victory'  has  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  ring  less  suited  than  the  substi- 
tuted phrase  to  describing  our  national  ob- 
jectives. It  also  Implies  an  'all-or-nothing' 
approach  leaving  no  room  for  accommoda- 
tion." 

KENNEDY    SILENCED    CfBA    TALK 

The  report  also  disclosed  that  President 
Kennedy  himself  shut  off  discussion  of  the 
Cuban  affair  after  the  failure  of  the  April 
1961.  invasion  directed  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  a  deletion 
made  in  a  speech  George  W.  Taylor  of  the 
Army  Research  Office.  Durham.  N.C  ,  gave  be- 
fore a  University  of  Cincinnati  group  last 
June  15.  In  the  speech  Mr  Taylor,  discuss- 
ing intelligence,  proposed  to  say 

"Perhaps  after  our  fiasco  in  Cuba  the  less 
said  about  this  element  in  our  setup  the 
better.  Certainly,  we  hardly  dare  hope  that 
our  potential  enemies  could  have  done  as 
badly.  ' 

The  State  Department's  explanation  for 
the  deletion  was: 

"Public  criticism  by  military  officers  of 
major  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisions  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  national  interest  The 
President  had  in  particular  given  instruc- 
tions that  the  Cuba  affair  be  discussed  as 
little  as  possible." 

BALL    TO    BE    RECALLED 

Under  Secretary  Ball  transmitted  the  re- 
port, with  a  letter  dated  March  29,  several 
weeks  after  he  had  testified  in  the  investi- 
gation. He  will  be  recalled  for  questioning 
about  the  report  at  a  hearing  probably  a  week 
from  tomorrow. 

"You  will  recall  that  in  my  testimrjny  I 
said  that,  by  and  large,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  Department  has  performed  its  duties  in 
connection  with  the  review  of  speeches  in  a 
creditable  and  responsible  manner."  Mr  Ball 
wrote.  "I  would  like  to  say  that  in  assem- 
bling the  explanations  I  have  become  more 
than  ever  confident  that  this  statement  Is 
correct. 

"There  have,  of  course,  been  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  reviewers  have  been 
arbitrary  or  have  exercised  poor  Judgment. 
Where  there  seemed  to  be  no  responsible  ex- 
planation for  any  partly  vilar  deletions  or 
changes,  we  have  had  no  hesitation  in  sim- 
ply stating  no  explanation.'  " 


EIGHTY -SIX    SPEECHES  COVERED 

The  report  covered  86  speeches  in  which 
State  Department  changes  and  deletions  have 
been  questioned  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  Stennls,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi.  They  were  selected  from  a  much 
larger  number  of  censored  speeches  which 
the  subcommittee  compiled  and  which  were 
revealed  by  the  Star  early  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Ball,  in  his  letter,  related  the  changes 
to  five  critical  periods  starting  with  the  U  2 
spy  plane  Incident  and  the  abortive  Paris 
summit  conference  in  May  1960.  Others 
ranged  from  President  Kennedy's  inaugura- 
tion, the  landing  in  Cuba,  the  President's 
meeting  with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
In  Vienna  and  the  events  in  connection  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  crisis  a  year  ago 
In  June  Nineteen  of  the  speeches  covered  a 
period  before  1960. 

Words  and  phrases  critical  of  Mr  Khru- 
shchev personally  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
softened  in  numerous  instances  during  the 
period  of  pending  negotiations,  the  report 
revealed. 

TRUDEAr    LED    CHANCES 

Lt.  Gen  Arthur  G  Trudeau.  retired  Army 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  felt  the 
impact  of  censorship  more  than  any  other 
military  leader  with  changes  or  deletions 
made  in  15  of  his  speeches  Five  speeches 
of  Adm  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  retired  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  another  outspoken  mil- 
itary leader,  were  included  in  the  State  De- 
partment's list  of  explanations. 

Civilian  defense  leaders  included  Air 
Force  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert  and  retiring 
Army  Secretary  Stahr. 

The  State  Department  said  that  the  ex- 
pression "they  had  rather  be  Red  than  dead" 
used  in  a  speech  by  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
George  H  Decker  January  30.  1961,  was  de- 
leted by  the  Defense  Department  at  its  sug- 
gestion. "It  was  thought  undesirable  to 
popularize   this  slogan   "   the  report   said 

Another  speech  by  General  Decker  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1961.  referred  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and 
was  changed  to  read  "Intervention"  The 
State  Departments  explanation  for  the 
change  was: 

"The  methods  used  by  the  Communist 
nations  in  the  area*  referred  to  had  not  been 
ufBcially  labeled  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  aggression.  It  was  deemed  par- 
ticularly lnopp<-)rtune  to  have  a  US  official 
make  this  charge  at  a  time  when  the  new 
administration  was  attempting  to  develop 
its  avenues  of  communication  with  the  Com- 
munist governments" 

■"MIND  OF  KREMLIN"'  OI'T 

A  reference  in  a  February  9.  1961,  speech 
by  Gen.  Laurence  Kuter,  chief  of  the  Nftrth 
American  Defense  Command,  to  the  "mind 
III  the  Kremlin'  an  Mr.  Khrushchev's  shoe- 
beating  demonstration  at  the  United  Nations 
was  changed,  the  report  said,  for  these  re  i- 
.sons:  (1)  "The  Air  Defense  Command  Is  di- 
rected at  aggressi(jn  from  any  source"  and 
(2)  "It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
not  U)  conduct  personal  attacks  against  high 
ranking  foreign  officials  " 

The  phnuse  "the  enemy""  was  taken  out  of 
one  speech  because,  the  report  said,  it  was 
inaccurate  "since  the  United  States  is  not 
technically  in  a  stat«  of  war"  and  the  words 
"could  be  used  to  attack  the  peaceful  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States. "" 

The  explanation  given  for  deleting  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  words  "We  will  bury  you""  from 
a  speech  by  "Vice  Adm.  R   B.  Plrie  was: 

"The  State  Department  reviewer  suggested 
omitting  this  quotation  since  Khrushchev 
himself  had  explained  that  if  he  made  this 
remark,  what  it  referred  to  was  the  inevi- 
tability of  the  triumph  of  communism,  not 
the  military  destruction  of  the  United 
States" 

The  State  Department  offered  no  explana- 
tion of  seven  deletions.    These  included  such 
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expresslona  as  "beat  the  Communiat  chal- 
lenge" which  wa»  changed  to  read  a«  "the 
ilireat  of  foreign  aggression."  Another  was 
the  elimination  of  "the  insidious  ideology" 
\v:rh  reference  to  world  communism. 

The  Department  also  offered  no  explana- 
tion of  why  the  words  'world  communism" 
weiP  changed  In  some  in.it^ou  es  t"  read  "the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  ' 

"Mi'zZLiNO  "   Cases   Tied   to   United   States- 
Red    RELATIONS 

(This  is  the  text  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Slate  George  Ball's  March  29  letter  to  Chair- 
man Stfnni.s  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  Investigating  'muzzling" 
charges  transmitting  the  State  Department's 
explanation  of  why  certain  statements  In 
■il>eeches  of  military  leaders  were  censored.) 

In  accordance  with  your  letters  of  March 
6  and  March  7,  11*62,  and  with  the  under- 
standing reached  during  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  I  am 
enclosing  our  explanations  for  deletions  or 
changes  in  certain  speeches  of  Defense  De- 
partment personnel. 

These  speeches  group  themselves  within 
live  chronological   periods,   as  follows: 

1  rhe  time  of  the  U  2  incident  and  the 
aborti\e  ParU  summit  conference  of  May 
1960 

2  The  Inaugurntion  of  President  Kennedy 
and  the  first  weeks  of  the  search  by  the  new 
administration  for  means  of  establishing 
communication.!  with  the  8«j\iets. 

3.  The  events  of  April  l'J61,  Including 
Gagarin's  space  flight,  the  attempted  land- 
ing In  Cuba  and  the  beginning  .)f  the  Gene\a 
conference  on  Ljios 

4  The  Vienna  sun.mit  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  in 
June  of   1961. 

5.  The  events  surrounding  the  beginning 
of  the  Benin  cribls  In  June  and  July  of  1961 

relations  sensitive 

You  will  note  that  each  of  these  periods 
was  one  In  which  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Conimunist  bloc  were 
in  a  particularly  sensitive  and  critical  state. 
In  order  that  the  coniinitiee  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  detailed  political  context  In 
which  the  changes  were  made,  we  have  ar- 
ranged the  explanations  in  a  loose-leaf  book 
according  to  these  p>ericxl8.  preceded  In  each 
instance  by  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
relative  events  I  believe  this  form  of  pres- 
entation gives  added  force  to  Uie  cousidera- 
tions  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances  which 
I  set  forth  In  my  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee (Nineteen  speeches,  nearly  all  of 
them  delivered  early  in  1960.  dcj  not  fit  into 
any  of  these  periods  and  have  therefore  been 
grouped  separately,  i 

The  explanations  herewith  furnished  to 
the  Committee  have  been  piepared  by  spe- 
cially assigned  officers  working  under  my  per- 
s  >nal  direction  They  have  drawn  upon  con- 
tPinporanei-ius  notes  mnde  by  the  reviewers 
and  consultation  with  appropriate  officers  in 
the  Public  Affairs  Bureau  and  in  the  regional 
and  functional   bureaus  of   the  Department 

BACKS    CFJJSOR-S 

You  will  recall  thai  In  my  testimony  I 
said  that,  by  t.nd  large,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  Department  has  perf')rmed  Us  duties  in 
ccjiineciion  with  the  review  of  sj^eches  in  a 
creditable  and  responsible  manner.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  assembling  the  exphaia- 
tlons  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  I 
have  become  more  than  ever  confident  that 
this  statement  is  correct  There  have,  of 
course,  been  a  few  instances  in  which  the  re- 
\  lowers  may  have  been  arbitrary  or  have  ex- 
ercised poor  judgment.  Where  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reasonable  explanation  for  any  par- 
ticular deletions  or  changes,  we  have  had  no 
hesltjitlon  in  simply  stating.  "No  explnna- 
t:'.n  " 

Let  me  again  assure  you  that  either  I  or 
another  policy  oflBcer  of  the  Department  will 


be  pleased  to  answer  in  person  any  ques- 
tions which  you  or  other  members  of  the 
committee  may  have  with  respect  to  these 

explanations. 


DISARMAMENT  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  disarmament  proposals. 
as  they  have  been  laid  on  the  conference 
table  at  Geneva,  and  including,  as  they 
do,  a  plan  to  disarm  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  and  make  the  United  Na- 
tions the  policing  force,  are  controver- 
sial in  the  extreme.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Congress  will  reject  the  propos- 
als, just  as  I  am  convinced  that  Russia 
will  reject  them.  Russia  will  reject 
tliem  becau.';c  a  dictatorship  can  never 
disarm  The  Congress  will  reject  them 
because  the  legislative  branch,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  cannot  yield  this 
constitutional  power  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Senator  Barry  GoLDw^TER,  on  a  recent 
visit  to  my  State  of  Texas,  discussed 
these  proposals  in  a  talk  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Luncheon  Club  in  Dallas.  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  was  most  critical  of 
these  administration  proposals,  pointing 
out  they  provide  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  one 
of  the  great  daily  newspapers  of  our 
country,  covered  Senator  Goldwater's 
talk  fully,  and  commented  the  following 
day  editorially,  speaking  sharply  against 
this  "dangerous  scheme"  to  undermine 
our  national  security. 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent lo  have  the  news  story  from  the 
Dallas  News  of  May  22,  tithKJ  "Gold- 
water  Scores  Disarmament  Plans,"  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Dallas  News  of 
May  23,  titled  "Gtoldwater  Minces  No 
Words,"  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From    the    Dallas    Morning    News.    May    22, 
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Goldwater  Scores  Disarmament  Plans 

U.S  Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  of  Arizona, 
let  go  a  nuclear  broadside  here  Monday  at 
current  proposals  for  national  disarmament 
now   before   the  Geneva   Conference. 

The  conservative  Republican  leader's  en- 
lire  30-minute  speech  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Luncheon  Club  dwelt  on  the  proposal  to 
disarm  the  United  States  and  Russia  and 
make  the  United  Nations  the  policing  force 

He  told  1.500  people  at  Hotel  Adolphus 
that  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
"eliminated,"  the  United  SUttes  and  Russia 
"will  be  on  the  same  broad  field — missUes. 
The  only  deterrent  we  have  today  Is 
SAC — the  crews,  the  men  flying  the  planes." 

Goldwater  maintained  that  the  United 
states  has  bombing  experience  far  superior 
to  the  Russians,  and  that  we  must  keep  our 
bomber  fleet. 

Pointing  out  that  the  first  phase  of  the 
Creneva  disarmament  proposal  calls  for  cut- 
ting back  within  3  years  weapons  capable 
of  carrying  nuclear  devices.  Goldwatfr  said 
phas^uis  and  normal  attrition  of  our 
bombers  would  show  us  with  a  meager  force 
at  just  the  end  of  3  years. 

He  mentioned  the  B-70  which  has  been 
downgraded,  and  phaseouts  of  other  models. 

"I  feel  like  we  are  engaged  In  unilateral 
disarmament  whether  we  like  It  or  not,"  he 
charged. 


"All  the  administrative  branch  has  to  do 
Is  to  bold  back  the  money  (for  such  projects 
as  the  B-70)  and  I  can't  help  charging  the 
adnilnistration  with  this.  We  are  at  one 
time  putting  our  boys  in  the  field,  yet 
denying  tliem  the  use  of  weapons.  This  uni- 
lateral disarmament  Is  done  by  the  admin- 
istration saying  We  Will  not  spend  money 
no  matter  how  much  you  appropriate."  " 

Goldwater  also  slapped  at  cutbacks  in  Na- 
tional   Ciuard    units    and    Reserves. 

■  It  is  very  evident  now  that  Congress  wi'l 
not  buy  this,  but  ail  the  adniiuistration  has 
to  do  is  to  withhold  the  money  from  the 
States." 

GoLDWATEx  descrilied  the  disarmament  pro- 
posal as  catching  everyone  by  surprise,  and 
said  the  House  and  Senate  "are  in  complete 
ignorance  about  il" 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  floor.  Gold- 
water  later  said  that  he  is  no  lawyer  but 
would  say  that  disarmament  is  treasonous. 

He  pointed  out  that  all  officials  are  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  that  ail 
treaties  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  siild  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  dis- 
armament proposal  and  "then  if  treason  is 
the  word,  well  that's  it." 

He  then  added;  "My  greatest  fear  about 
the  present  admlnlstratlcm  Is  its  tendency  to 
seek  more  power  for  the  executive  branch 
and  that  s  not  the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

■"I  am  fearful  that  Ru.ssia  will  say  'we'll 
take  this  disarmament  proposal';  then 
where  would  we  be"?  We  could  not  out  of 
duty  to  the  {)eople  engage  In  any  disarma- 
ment."' 


(From    the    Dallas    Morninp    News     May 

23.   1962] 

Goldwater  Mincxs  No  Words 

.Senator  Barry  Goldwater  used  some  biuret 
language  when  he  told  200  people  at  the 
Public  Affairs  Luncheon  Club  here  that  the 
administration's  proposal  for  disarmament 
"borders  on  treason."  The  outspoken  Ari- 
zona conservative  ".aw  no  need  to  mlnc,e 
words  and  said  that  he  would  see  his  lawyer 
about  it  later. 

It  Is  about  time  that  some  of  our  leaders 
begin  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  we  doubt 
that  Mr,  Goldwater  will  need  the  services 
of  a  lawyer  to  defend  his  choice  of  words. 
For  the  disarmament  proposal,  as  the  News 
has  said  in  the  past,  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  scheme  ever  cooked  up  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  undermining  of  our  national 
security  and  the  ultimate  surrender  of  Amer- 
ican independence. 

We're  not  going  to  review  that  proposal 
here;  most  of  our  readers  arc  familiar  with 
it.  Senator  Goldwater.  however,  provided 
a  good  deal  of  new  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  local  address  pertaining  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  han- 
dled the  disarmament  scheme.  The  admin- 
istration's procedure,  in  fact,  was  the  basis 
for  the  "treason"  charge. 

Goldwater  reminded  his  audience  that 
when  Congress  established  the  disarmament 
and  arms-control  agency  last  September,  it 
specifically  instructed  that  agency  and  the 
adminlstraiion  to  make  no  disarmament 
plans  or  agreements  without  seeking  further 
advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

These  instructions,  he  said,  were  com- 
pletely ignored.  Without  any  further  ad- 
vice from  or  consultation  with  the  Senate, 
the  President  outlined  the  US  position  on 
disarmament  in  a  U.N.  speech  last  fall.  At 
the  same  time,  the  State  Department  pub- 
lished a  booklet.  '  Preedom  from  War," 
which  spelled  out  the  details  of  a  U.S.  plan 
for     'general    and    complete    disarmament  "' 

Several  months  passed,  during  which  time 
Members  of  the  Senate  covtld  find  out  little 
about  this  plan.  Senator  Goldwater  said 
that,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  adminis- 
tration officials  were  telling  him  that  no 
specific  proposals  were  In  the  works. 
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In  early  April,  Goldwater  was  told  by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield.  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Chairman  Fulbright, 
and  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
Russell  that  no  hearings  had  been  held  on 
the  subject  of  general  disarmament  and 
that  none  of  the  three  had  any  knowledge 
of  specific  proposals  about  to  be  offered  by 
the  United  States. 

Ten  days  later  a  draft  treaty  was  laid 
on  the  conference  table  at  Geneva. 

Although  the  Soviets  eventually  rejected 
the  U.S.  proposal  to  turn  over  our  Armed 
Forces  to  a  U.N.  peace  force,  Senator  Gold- 
w.\TER  does  not  believe  we  are  out  of  danger. 
He  said  here  that  there  are  indications  the 
administration  is  going  ahead  with  unilat- 
eral disarmament  in  spite  of  the  Soviet 
rejection. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  first  stage  of  the 
U.S.  disarmament  prop>osal  called  for  re- 
duction of  strategic  delivery  systems  and 
cuts  in  conventional  Armed  Forces.  The 
administration's  program  to  phase  out  the 
B-47  and  B-52  planes,  its  refusal  to  spend 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  B-70, 
Its  opposition  to  the  Nike-Zeus  antimis- 
sile system  and  Its  determination  to  make 
cuts  In  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  are  all  accomplishing  the  goals  of 
this  first  stage. 

Yet  the  Russians  have  agreed  to  do  noth- 
ing and  are  doing  nothing  along  these  lines. 

Can  such  actions  be  described  in  terms 
other  than  "unilateral  disarmament."  And 
can  unilateral  disarmament  be  called  any- 
thing but  a  policy  which  "borders  on  trea- 
son" Inasmuch  as  it  perilously  weakens  our 
ability  to  resist  aggression? 


THE  KING-ANDERSON  BILL  SHOULD 
BE  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  ruling  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  deter- 
mined to  go  to  any  length  to  defeat  the 
President's  proposal  for  medical  care  for 
the  elderly.  This  little  group  of  political 
doctors,  lacking  in  vision  and  humani- 
tarian ideals,  is  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  its  efforts  to  dis- 
tort and  misrepresent  the  King-Ander- 
son bill. 

High -paid  AMA  public  relations  men 
are  working  tirelessly  in  an  effort  to 
make  Americans  believe  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  faced  with  ruthless  and 
oppressive  regimentation.  If  ever  a 
propaganda  campaign  was  based  on 
misrepresentation  and  a  smokescreen 
of  distortion,  it  has  been  the  AMA  cam- 
paign against  any  form  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security.  It 
stems  from  shortsighted  self-interest 
and  arrogant  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  an  indif- 
ference which  is  not  shared  by  most  of 
the  180,000  physicians  and  surgeons 
whom  the  192-member  AMA  house  of 
delegates  claims  to  represent.  At  least 
150  of  these  members  are  specialists  or 
political  doctors. 

This  propaganda  is  sheer  nonsense. 
The  King-Anderson  bill  would  in  no 
way  change  the  traditional  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship.  We  Americans  take 
pride  in  the  high  standing,  achieve- 
ments, and  great  scientific  advance- 
ments of  our  physicians  and  surgeons 
and  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole. 
We  admire  physicians  and  surgeons. 
We  owe  much  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  medical  profession. 


The  plain  fact  is  that  AMA  leaders 
are  laying  a  thick  smokescreen  to  hide 
from  Americans  t.heir  own  narrow  self- 
interest  and  immutable  habit  of  stand- 
ing squarely  in  the  path  of  progress. 

In  order  to  appear  not  entirely  nega- 
tive, chieftains  of  the  AMA  have  thrown 
their  weight  behind  the  inadequate 
medical  care  bill  enacted  in  1960.  They 
have  tried,  and  failed,  to  make  a  case 
for  this  law,  which  requires  enabling 
action  by  State  legislatures,  and  which 
clearly  does  not  meet  the  urgent  medi- 
cal needs  of  our  elderly  people.  I 
voted  against  it.  Its  passage  has  not 
aided  one  person  in  my  State  of  Ohio 
who  was  not  already  on  old-age  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that 
fraudulent  AMA  charges  cannot  obscure 
the  fact  that  only  10,000  elderly  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  Nation,  previou.sly 
unprotected  by  any  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, have  benefited  from  the  bill 
enacted  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. This  is  feeble  indeed,  consid- 
ering that  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  16  million  Americans  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Indeed,  I  suggest  that  the  AMA  would 
opF>ose  even  this  extremely  limited  pjo- 
gram  if  it  were  not  faced  with  what 
its  ruling  group  hysterically  considers 
a  greater  threat — the  King-Anderson 
bill — which  will  place  certain  aspects  of 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  under  .social 
security.  In  their  frantic  attempts  to 
defeat  this  measure  they  condemn  it  for 
not  providing  enough  services  when,  in 
fact,  they  want  it  to  provide  none  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  AMA 
and  others  opposing  it  have  managed  to 
confuse  Americans  as  to  exactly  what 
services  the  King-Anderson  bill  will  pro- 
vide and  how  much  it  will  cost.  Our 
President  has  taken  leadership  in  in- 
forming Americans  of  the  true  nature  of 
this  legislative  proposal.  What  is  in  this 
bill  that  is  so  frightening  our  political 
doctors? 

All  persons  who  have  reached  aye  65 
and  are  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  un- 
der the  social  security  program  or  under 
the  railroad  retirement  system  would  re- 
ceive the  following  protection: 

First.  Up  to  90  days  for  all  stand- 
ard hospital  care  subject  to  a  $10  a  day 
deductible  for  up  to  9  days,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $20.  The  patient  will  pay  the 
first  $10  of  each  day's  hospital  bill  for 
the  first  9  days.  All  remaining  standard 
hospital  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  social 
security  trust  fund.  In  cases  of  short 
periods  of  hospitalization,  the  patient 
will  be  required  to  pay  at  least  $20  of 
his  cost.  Hospital  care  will  include  X- 
ray  and  laboratory  tests  and  the  .serv- 
ices rendered  in  the  hospitals  by  interns, 
residents,  pathologists.  radiologists, 
anesthesiologists,  and  physical  medicine 
specialists.  It  does  not  cover  ordinary 
charges  by  physicians  and  sureeons. 

Second.  Up  to  180  days  of  competent 
nursing  home  care  following  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Third.  Up  to  240  days  of  home  health 
services  per  year  including  intermittent 
nursing  care,  therapy,  and  part-time 
homemaker  services. 


Fourth.  All  required  outpatient  hos- 
intal  diagnostic  services,  such  as  tests, 
examinations,  and  so  forth,  provided  at 
local  hospital  outpatient  clinics.  There 
will  be  a  $20  deductible  amount  for  each 
diagnostic  study,  regardless  of  its  com- 
plexity. 

To  pay  for  these  services  the  social 
security  contribution  rates  would  be  in- 
creased one-fourth  of  1  percent  on  em- 
ployees and  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on 
employers  and  three-ei.ghths  of  1  percent 
for  the  self-employed.  The  taxable 
earnings  base  would  be  increased  from 
$4,800  to  $5,200  a  year;  no  social  secu- 
rity tax  would  be  paid  on  earnings  above 
this  amount.  This  is  not  charity.  There 
would  be  no  humiliating  "means  tests." 
These  are  benefits  that  people  will  have 
paid  for  and  earned  during  their  pro- 
ductive working  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
hibits any  interference  whatever  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Doctor  bills  are 
not  included.  It  operates  like  private 
insurance  except  it  is  regarded  as  fully 
paid  uiJ  upon  retirement  and  there  will 
be  no  cancellations  when  people  reach 
the  years  when  they  most  need  this  pro- 
tection. There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
support  the  AMA  argument  that  this 
proposal  will  lower  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  hospital  services  or  will  stand 
between  the  patient  and  his  doctor. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older  cannot  purchase 
adequate  health  insurance  from  private 
corporations,  except  at  exorbitant  rat<^s. 
Yet,  those  who  are  older  most  require 
this  protection  Most  people  65  or  over 
have  few  financial  resources  above  those 
necessary  for  day-to-day  living.  In 
1960  the  typical  aged  couple  had  an  in- 
come of  $2  530  a  year,  the  average  widow 
le.ss  than  $1,000.  One-third  lived  with 
their  children.  Most  older  people  can- 
not afford  to  buy  hospitalization  insur- 
ance, even  the  inadequate  policies  avail- 
able to  them. 

Only  about  half  of  our  elder  citizens 
have  any  hospital  insurance — and  most 
of  this  is  inadequate — as  compared  to 
more  than  70  percent  of  our  younger 
population.  People  over  65  have  twice 
the  medical  bills  of  younger  people  and 
have  two  to  three  times  as  much  hos- 
pitalization. When  serious  illne.ss 
strikes — such  as  cancer  or  paralysis  or 
heart  di.sease — the  medical  bills  often 
total  $2,000.  $5,000,  or  more. 

It  is  a  tragic  situation  that  here  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  mil- 
lions of  our  elderly  live  in  constant  fear 
that  their  savings,  if  any,  set  aside  for 
a  dignified  old  age.  will  be  washed  away 
by  one  prolonged  illness  or  a  serious  ac- 
cident. Colossal  debt  should  not  be  the 
penalty  if  the  tragedy  of  prolonged  ill- 
ness or  terrible  disability  occurs  to  an 
elderly  member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  never  advocate 
any  change  in  the  freedom  we  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  to  be  attended  by  doctors  of 
our  choice,  or  in  the  doctor's  freedom 
to  select  his  patients,  and  determine  for 
himself  all  the  details  of  his  treatment. 

However,  we  simply  must  make  it 
possible  for  persons  during  their  working 
years  to  provide  for  medical  and  surgical 
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care  In  their  old  age.  The  most  sensible 
way  to  do  this  is  within  our  social  se- 
curity system,  which  is  correctly  termed 
our  Nation's  old  age  survivors'  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system.  In  fact,  in  my 
view  there  is  no  other  adequate  way. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said,  the 
King -Anderson  bill  does  not  solve  every- 
thing. It  is  a  far  cry  from  complete 
protection  against  the  hazards  and  ex- 
penses of  illne.ss.  It  is  al.so  a  far  cry 
from  ".socialized  medicine."  that  per- 
ennial bugaboo  of  the  AMA.  It  is  an 
actuarially  sound,  prepaid,  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  program  for  the  benefit  of 
Americans  in  their  later  years. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
was  under  consideration,  the  American 
Medical  A.ssociation  termed  it  a  "com- 
pul.sory  socialistic  tax."  No  one  today 
seriously  questions  the  need  for  our  so- 
cial security  system  or  its  importance  in 
promoting  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility. 

The  AMA  has  frequently  opposed 
many  mea.'^uros  as  .socialistic  that  are 
today  accepted  practices  and  programs. 

It  termed  extension  of  .social  .security 
benefits  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  at  age  50  a  serious  threat  to 
American  medicine. 

It  called  elimination  of  the  means 
t^st  in  the  crippled  children's  program 
a  socialistic  regulation. 

Federal  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare  programs  were  decried  as  "un- 
sound policy,  wasteful  and  extravagant, 
unproductive  of  results  and  tending  to 
promote  communism." 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  un- 
truths, half-truths,  and  distortions  dis- 
.seminated  by  tho.se  opposed  to  this 
beneficent  legi.'^lation.  Americans  will, 
as  they  always  have,  see  throueh  this 
smokescreen  and  exercise  their  good 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  in  their  attempts  to 
confuse  Americans  regarding  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  AMA  officials  have  also 
tried  to  mislead  our  citizens  regarding 
the  social  .security  concept  in  general. 
Recently  I  responded  to  a  letter  in  the 
Mansfield.  Ohio.  News  Journal  which 
was  full  of  untruths  and  half-truths  re- 
garding our  .social  security  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  answer 
to  the  absolutely  false  statements  con- 
tained in  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

May  26.  1962 
Editor, 

Miins field  News  Journal, 
Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir;  Answering  letter  irom  Allen  and 
El.>:ie  Stoner.  this  is  to  repudiate  as  untruth- 
ful and  distortions  of  truth  statements  they 
made. 

They  stated  our  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
social  security  is  not  an  insurance  program. 
The  fact  Is  that  our  Supreme  Court  in  Flem- 
mtng  v.  Nestor  stated.  "The  social  security 
system  may  be  accurately  described  as  a 
form  of  social  Insurance."  Social  security  Is 
income  Insurance.  While  people  work,  they 
pay  a  small  part  of  their  earnings  into  social 
security  trust  funds.  When  earnings  stop 
because  of  disability,  retirement  or  death,  in- 
surance benefits  are  paid.     The  cost  of  meet- 


ing these  risks  Is  actuarially  evaluated  and 
contributions  sufficient  to  cover  these  costs 
are  provided  for.  The  right  to  these  insur- 
ance benefits  Is  a  legal  right  enforceable  in 
the  courts.  These  characteristics  make  so- 
cial security  Insurance  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  private  voluntary  insurance. 

Annually  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  is  required  to  report 
to  Congress  on  the  financial  status  of  the  so- 
cial security  funds  and  present  In  complete 
detail  the  actuarial  base  of  the  program. 
The  Stoners'  allegation  that  the  social  secu- 
rity program  "is  without  an  actuarial  base  " 
Is  an  untruth. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
Financing  Includes  prominent  actuaries, 
economists  and  bankers  This  council  re- 
ported that  social  security  estimating  tech- 
niques are  "appropriate  and  sound." 

The  Stoners'  allegation  that  the  money  is 
collected  and  spent  like  other  taxes  is  ab- 
solutely false.  Social  security  taxes  are  de- 
posited In  trust  funds  and  by  law  can  be 
used  only  to  pay  the  benefits  and  expenses 
of  the  social  security  program.  The  money 
In  the  trust  funds  Is  Invested  In  interest- 
bearing  US  Government  obligations.  The 
money,  of  course,  is  spent  for  the  general 
purposes  of  Government.  It  Is  the  same 
practice  the  Government  follows  with  the 
money  obtained  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  private  Insurance  companies,  banks  and 
private  Investors.  Do  the  Stoners  believe 
that  the  bank  they  deposit  their  savings  in, 
or  the  Insurance  company  from  which  they 
purchased  protection,  has  taken  their  money 
and  spent  It  on  foreign  aid?  If  they  do  not. 
how  can  they  say  that  the  social  security 
trust  funds  have  done  so?  These  bonds 
are  Identical  In  every  way  with  Federal  bonds 
buue;ht  and  sold  on  the  open  market  by  other 
investors  In  Federal  securities. 

The  .Stoners  betray  an  amazing  ignorance 
of  the  fiscal  facts  of  life  when  they  say  that 
social  security  financing  is  responsible  for 
our  national  debt.  In  the  last  30  years,  we 
have  had  lo  recover  from  a  depression,  wage 
tw(i  wars,  and  now  have  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  our  freedom.  The  implication 
that  the  debt  w;»s  caused  by  the  social  secu- 
rity program  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  truth  If  the  social  security  trust  funds 
had  not  been  available  as  a  market  for  the 
Treasury  s  securities,  they  would  have  had  to 
be  si;ld  to  other  investors. 

They  make  an  unrealistic  and  irresjxsnsl- 
ble  statement  when  they  imply  that  a  future 
Congress  would  weaken  or  abolish  social 
security  or  take  away  benefits  of  millions  of 
people  who  have  contributed  from  their  earn- 
ings toward  the  cost  of  these  benefits. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  and  Senator.  I 
have  helped  amend  and  liberalize  our  social 
security  law.  Unquestionably,  In  the  future, 
as  In  the  past,  the  power  of  Congress  will  be 
used  to  Improve  the  program. 

The  Stoners  wrote:  "Social  security  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  frauds  ever  put  over  on  mil- 
lions of  unsuspecting  people."  I  wonder  if 
the  17  million  beneficiaries  of  the  program — 
old  people,  disabled  jaeople.  widows  and  or- 
phans, many  of  whom  would  have  no  Income 
at  all  were  It  not  for  social  security — agree 
with  the  Stoners  that  social  security  is  a 
fraud.  No  responsible  group  that  Las  ever 
examined  the  program  has  reached  this  con- 
clusion. It  Is  worse  than  Irresponsible.  It  is 
downright  cruel  to  circulate  statements  of 
this  sort  and  cause  needless  anxiety  to  peo- 
ple who  depend  on  social  security  for  pro- 
tection against  want  In  old  age  and  for  their 
families  In  the  event  of  their  disability  or 
death. 

Their  letter  concludes  with  the  statement: 
'••  •  •  where  there  is  need  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  that  need  cannot  be  met  suc- 
cessfully by  saddling  billions  more  taxes  onto 
an  already  overburdened  populace."  I  repu- 
diate that  conclusion.  The  proposed  taxes 
to  which    they    object   are   one-fourth   of    1 


percent  on  employers  and  employees  and 
three-eighths  of  1  percent  for  self-employed 
on  a  maximum  of  $5,200  of  annual  earnings. 
This  fractional  additional  tax  proposed  In 
the  administration  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  bill  wlU,  according  to  actuaries,  meet 
the  cost  of  health  Insurance  for  the 
elderly  within  social  security,  and  in  addi- 
tion increase  the  surplus. 

The  correct  name  of  our  social  security 
program  is  old-age.  survivors  and  disability 
Insurance.  The  present  surplus  In  this  fund 
is  »23.400  mUllon.  In  1961.  the  Income  ex- 
ceeded disbursements   by   $409  million. 

The  social  security  law.  which  I  helped 
draft  as  Congressman  at  Large,  and  which  I 
support  as  Senator,  successfully  met  the 
problem  of  replacing  income  lost  to  workers 
and  their  families  because  of  disability,  re- 
tirement, or  death.  It  can  also  help  solve 
the  problem  of  meeting  costs  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly.  Without  a  doubt,  passage 
through  the  Congress  of  the  King-Anderson 
bin  will  accomplish  this. 

Colossal   debt  should   not  be   the   penalty 

paid  by  the  average  family  when  the  tragedy 

of    prolonged    illness    and    the    necessity    of 

surgery  afflicts  elderly  members  of  the  family. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  M    Young. 


THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  THE  STOCK 
MARKET  BREAK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  all  of  us  share  a  deep  concern  over 
the  sharp  price  break  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket yesterday,  which  involved  the  great- 
est price  decline  for  any  one  day  since 
October  28,  1929. 

The  reference  of  1929  in  connection 
with  yesterdays  events  has  an  ominous 
ring  for  many  of  us.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  suggest  that  yesterday's  price 
break  will  trigger  such  a  catastrophic 
string  of  events  as  occurred  in  1929,  but 
at  the  same  time  no  one  can  take  lightly 
an  event  which  Involved  a  loss  of  35 
points,  or  5.7  percent  in  a  single  day  in 
the  Dow-Jones  average. 

The  administration  has  attributed 
yesterday's  events  to  the  fact  that  the 
stock  market  had  reached  an  unrealisti- 
cally  high  level,  and  that  the  price  at 
which  stocks  have  been  selling  were  not 
related  to  profits.  I  think  this  statement 
is  true  to  some  extent,  but  at  the  same 
time  Walter  Heller,  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, was  correct  in  attributing  the  de- 
cline to  a  lack  of  business  confidence. 

Mr.  Heller  said  in  a  speech  yesterday. 
"I  cannot  find  any  warrant  for  this  lack 
of  confidence"  and  suggested  that  it  was 
a  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
President's  intention  in  the  recent  steel 
dispute. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence is  unwarranted,  as  Mr.  Heller  sug- 
gests, but  there  is  no  denying  that  this 
lack  of  confidence  does  exist  and  that 
warranted  or  not,  it  can  have  a  very 
profound  effect  on  the  economy.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  imperative  that  we  ana- 
lyze its  cause  and  determine  how  con- 
fidence can  be  restored. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence is  not  actually  unwarranted.  I 
think  the  administration  has  done  and 
advocated  many  things  which  seem  al- 
most calculated  to  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  investors  and  business  lead- 
ers.    The  administration  has  seemingly 
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taken  the  attitude  that  profits  are  almost 
an  evil  tiling — something  which  must 
be  kept  tightly  in  control  by  govern- 
mental action.  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  time  after  time  that 
he  believes  he  should  have  increased 
powers  to  manipulate  the  economy  in 
whatever  way  he  deems  advisable.  Now, 
if  it  were  possible  to  manipulate  the 
economy  and  to  increase  or  decrease 
such  things  as  capital  investment,  em- 
ployment, and  sales  at  will,  I  think  every- 
one would  be  in  favor  of  a  managed 
economy,  but  businessmen  do  not  like 
to  be  manipulated  by  the  Government. 
They  have  found  that  Government  ma- 
nipulation is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
normal  forces  of  the  marketplace,  and 
they  have  learned  to  distrust  an  admin- 
istration which  insists  on  tinkering  with 
the  economy. 

The  sudden  break  in  the  market  yes- 
terday, dramatic  as  it  was,  is  only  one 
big  step  in  a  process  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  since  December.  During  the  past 
5  months,  there  has  been  an  incredible 
22-percent  drop  in  the  value  of  stocks 
through  yesterday,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
continuing  declines  today  that  figure  will 
be  about  25  percent  over  that  short 
period.  Thus,  even  before  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  the  steel  case,  it  was  be- 
coming apparent  to  many  investors  that 
the  business  climate  being  fostered  by 
administration  policies  was  not  a  healthy 
one.  The  investors  in  the  Nation  had 
taken  a  long  hard  look  at  the  programs 
being  advocated  by  the  administration 
and  had  decided  there  was  little  cause 
for  optimism  with  an  administration 
dedicated  to  the  vast  expansion  of 
powers  of  the  President — particularly 
over  the  economy — an  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  as  re- 
lated to  the  State  goverimients,  and  a 
solution  of  every  problem  by  spending 
more  money  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
this  might  create  deficits. 

In  admitting  that  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  the  steel  case  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence of  business,  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser  has  taken  a  major  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  if  the 
administration  is  willing  to  follow  this 
course  to  its  logical  conclusion,  confidence 
can  be  restored  and  we  can  encourage 
the  investment  which  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  have  an  expanding  economy  and 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment.  To 
do  so  would  involve  an  agonizing  reap- 
praisal on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
his  economic  advisers;  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  But  for  the  good  of  the 
economy.  I  hope  the  President  will  have 
the  courage  to  admit  that  he  has  gone 
too  far  in  his  program  of  expanding 
Federal  power.  Federal  controls,  and 
Federal  spending.  Specifically.  I  believe 
the  most  effective  way  of  restoring  confi- 
dence would  be  for  the  President  to  an- 
nounce that  he  will  oppose  any  new 
costly  welfare  programs  which  may 
threaten  to  unbalance  the  budget;  that 
he  will  give  the  economy  the  widest  pos- 
sible latitude  in  meeting  the  economic 
problems  we  now  face,  instead  of  trying 
to  force  solutions  upon  business  by  CJov- 
ernment  edicts;  that  he  will  halt  the 
great  increase  in  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy which  is  now  adding  tremendously 
to  the  cost  of  government. 


In  short.  I  think  the  President  would 
do  well  to  admit  the  error  of  an  eco- 
nomic policy  which  has  produced  such 
bitter  fruits.  Only  by  such  a  courageous 
and  honest  action  can  the  administra- 
tion restore  the  confidence  which  is  the 
cornerstone  of  economic  activity. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  views  which  have  been  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  1 
relating  to  the  matter  of  confidence. 

No  matter  what  one  may  say  about  the 
levels  of  the  stock  market — and  of  course 
they  have  been  high — there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  reasonable  people  that 
the  great  decline  which  we  have  been 
witnessing,  which  I  am  told  is  going  on 
again  today,  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
confidence.  Confidence  has  been  badly 
shaken. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Herald 
Tribune  is  an  editorial,  published  on  the 
front  page,  saying  'Lets  Have  a  Word 
Prom  the  White  House."  That  is  the 
title. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial it  is  stated: 

Investor  confidence  can  be  restored  if  Mr. 
Kennedy  acts  boldly  W  reverse  the  current 
of  fear  that  his  own  pa.^^t  actions  h.ive  In- 
spired. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  also  in  to- 
day's Herald  Tribune  is  an  editorial, 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  entitled 
"Confident  State  of  Mind  Seen  as  Mar- 
ket Remedy."  This  editorial  closes  by 
saying : 

Not  words  alone  but  only  acts  that  bring 
confidence  will  prevent  the  1960's  from  wit- 
nessing the  same  kind  of  demoralization  that 
was  experienced  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  also  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.' 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  finally,  an 
editorial  of  May  28  w'as  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Cloudy 
Days  at  the  Capital."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial says,  in  part: 

What  worries  businessmen  mo.st  is  not 
whether  the  administration  likes  or  dislikes 
them.  Instead,  it's  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment so  far  has  failed  to  spell  out  with  any 
clarity  the  role  that  it  intends  to  play  in 
the  economic  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  leaves  a  que.stion 
of  confidence.  It  creates  uncertainty. 
When  there  is  uncertainty  the  people 
cannot  have  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  up  the  whole 
question  before  the  country  today.    It  is 


a  question  of  whether  we  shall  live  under 
the  free  enterprise  system  or  not.  If  we 
are  to  do  so,  we  shotUd  remove  the 
.shackles.  We  should  try  to  reestablish 
confidence  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  work  unless  it 
is  nourished,  unless  it  is  encouraged, 
unless  it  is  given  incentive  to  go  ahead. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  our  system 
to  move  ahead,  as  the  President  has 
said— he  is  eager  for  the  country  to  move 
ahead :  and  so  are  we — if  there  is  a  senti- 
ment of  fear,  of  wonderment  and  of  ap- 
prehension as  to  what  the  Government 
IS  going  to  do  next  to  interfere  with  the 
steady  forward  progress  of  our  country 
under  the  system  which  has  made  it  so 
great. 

Exhibit  1 

Let's  H.^VE  a  Word  From  the  White  House 

Yesterdays  shock  In  Wall  Street  calls  for 
more  Uian  a  formal  word  from  the  While 
House  It  calls  for  a  convincing — and  Imme- 
diate— demonstration  that  InvcstmeiU  1  e  , 
buslne.ss  itself  h:\sln  Mr  Kennedy  the  friend 
that  he  claims  to  be 

The  stock  market  decline  has  more  cau.sea 
than  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  adminl.s- 
iration'.s  attitude  toward  bu.sinesB.  toward 
free  and  reasonable  price  and  wage  dettr- 
minatlons,  t^wiird  t.ix  and  budget  policies. 
But  unea.se  about  Mr  Kennedys  C'  ur.se  is 
undeniably  a  major  fnrtnr  This  unea.se  hiis 
been  building.  It  w:is  accelerated  by  the 
steel  crisis;  u  has  not  been  as,sauged  by  his 
formal  words  of  conciliation  since 

Business  fears  the  future.  It  sees  the 
President  surrounde<l  with  advisers  either 
hostile  to  business,  or  suspicious  of  it,  or 
simply  unacquainted  with  It. 

Businessmen  find  themselves  h,ara.";sed  by 
overzealous  regulators  They  find  bigness  It- 
self suspect  They  sense  an  admlnl-stratlon 
Impatience  with  the  free  marketplace,  an 
eagerness  to  impi.se  on  it  {Wlitical  deter- 
minations of  an  undeTined  "national  Inter- 
est." Investors  see  the  balance  of  payments 
still  hazardously  tilted.  wUh  dwind]ii:g  go:d 
reserves  continuing  to  fl'  w  out  They  see 
foreign  confidence  In  the  doll,-ir  ero<led  by 
the  piling  of  deficit  on  deficit,  as  promUes  of 
a  balanced  budget  go  glimmering  They  feel 
wage  pre.s.sures  .squeezing  already  thin  profit 
margiiis  and.  still  .smarting  from  the  whip- 
lash of  Mr.  Kennedys  attack  on  prices,  see 
no  comparable  determination  to  help  hold 
down  costs. 

Investor  cnfldence  can  be  re.«^tored  If  Mr. 
Kennedy  act^s  boldly  to  reverse  the  current 
of  fear  that  his  own  past  actions  have  in- 
spired But.  once  burned,  twice  cautious, 
business  awaits  action  in  the  troubled  areas 
of  deficits,  balance  of  payments  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  Presidents  advisory 
staff. 

The  Editors 


e.xiiibit   2 

Confident  St^te   of  Mind   Sein   as   Mahket 
Remedy 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.— The  stock  markets  opera- 
tions are  often  regarded  as  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come,  and  not  as  a  reflection  of 
the  past.  It  would  be  much  mire  reaJistic, 
howe%'er,  to  appraise  the  recent  decline  in 
the  value  of  st^K'ks  as  the  troubled  manifes- 
tation of  the  present;  namely,  the  state  ef 
mind  in  the  world  to<l,iy.  It  should  be  noted 
that  European  and  Canadian  stock  markets 
have  also  been  declining  in  the  last  few  days. 

There's  always  a  tendency  to  overlook'  the 
obvious  and  to  search  for  some  scapegoat  or 
single  circumstance  to  hold  responsible.  It 
was  the  same  back  In  1929.  when  almost 
everyb<idy     bl.imed    President     Hoover     and 
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thought  the  whole  trouble  was  in  this  coun- 
try Yet  the  breakdown  In  confidence  was 
worldwide  It  was  a  major  economic  con- 
vulsion growing  out  of  the  attempts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  for  a  decade  to  adjust  to 
the  consequences  of  World  War  I 

The  world  has  been  trying  recently  to  ad- 
just to  the  economic  disturbances  that  have 
emerged  with  the  cold  war.  Artificial  rather 
than  natural  factors  predominate.  Billions 
of  dollars  of  aid  have  been  flowing  annually 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  con- 
sequently many  of  the  European  countries 
have  achieved  an  encouraging  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth 

But  UKlay  there's  a  pause — as  if  everybody 
Is  trying  to  find  what  direction  to  take 
America,  as  the  leading  economic  force  in 
the  world.  Is  herself  enveloped  in  uncer- 
tainty. There  Is  some  slight  comfort  In  the 
fact  that  war  tensions  have  eased  in  recent 
months  and  that  economic  troubles  are  prev- 
alent, too,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist-bli>c  countries 

COMMON      MARKET     EFFECT 

.Mtiiough  the  European  Common  Market 
idea  has  received  worldwide  attention,  It  h.is 
been  oversimplified  There  has  beome  Im- 
bedded In  the  psychology  of  public  opinion 
in  different  countries  the  erroneous  theory 
that  one  day  the  Common  Market  treaty 
can  be  signed  and  scx)n  thereafter  an  eco- 
nomic Utopia  will  somehow  be  achieved. 
Disillusionment  now  has  set  in  as  the  com- 
plexity and  true  prop>ortions  of  the  whole 
problem  are  revealed 

For  it  Is  becoming  apparent  now  that, 
when  tariffs  and  quotas  of  the  principal 
Cfnintries  of  the  world  are  revised,  even 
slowly  there  Is  inevitably  a  period  of  hesi- 
Uition  and  readjustment  in  business 
planning 

The  stock  market  Is  prospective  more  than 
It  Is  retrospective.  It  wants  to  wait  and  see 
the  trend — how  some  of  the  intricate  rela- 
tionships In  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral 
trade  will  work  out  In  practice  It  is  Im- 
portant to  anticipate  Just  what  industries 
will  be  hurt,  where  unemployment  will  re- 
sult, and  what  remedial  measures  can  be 
taken 

S<AN    MONETARV     VALUES 

But  even  If  the  trade  picture  were  not 
filled  with  uncertainty,  there  are  other  fac- 
tors that  cause  stock  markets  to  look  to  the 
future  with  caution  One  of  these  Is  the 
value  of  the  monetary  unit  World  history 
has  shown  that,  despite  the  glibly  expressed 
d(K'trlnes  of  many  theorists  and  academl- 
ciiinfi.  a  government's  spending  of  more  dol- 
lar."! than  are  taken  in  every  year  results  in 
a  tendency  to  devalue  the  currency  and  to 
create  more  and  more  paper  money  America 
hasn't  paid  off  any  of  her  big  war  debt  or 
shown  the  slightest  tendency  Xt^  d'j  so  The 
talk  Is  always  about  inrreasiiig  the  public 
debt  lt.self 

So  now.  as  always  happens  when  funda- 
mentals are  neglected,  there  is  a  "gold  prob- 
lem." Shall  the  dollar  be  devalued  in  terms 
of  gold''  The  debate  centers  in  the  outflow 
of  gold.  TTie  President  calls  it  the  balance- 
of-payment  problem.  But  basically  it  is  an 
old-fashioned  day  of  reckoning  that  seems  to 
be  approaching  The  United  States  cannot 
keep  on  pouring  out  her  gold  In  'giveaways' 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  maintain  a 
sound  currency  at  home 

SIX     MONTHS'    DECIINE 

Meanwhile,  Inside  the  United  States  there 
is  economic  trouble  The  change  to  a  new 
administration  In  1901  accentuated  an  al- 
ready grriwtng  uncertainty  Since  last  De- 
ceinbt^r  stock  market  values  have  declined 
about  $112  billion 

At  a  time  when  businessmen  are  grouping 
for  an  economic  equilibrium  through  nat- 
ural factors,  the  National  Government  under 
Pre.sldent  Kennedy  has  started  a  number  of 
disturbing  moves      It  has  endorsed  the  fatal 


policies  of  the  New  E>eal  on  "pump-prim- 
ing"— a  remedy  that  never  worked.  It  has 
discouraged  businessmen.  Also  the  eulmln- 
Istration  has  not  only  concerned  itself  with 
a  few  tax  havens  abroad  that  should  have 
been  removed  long  ago,  but  has  taken  a 
broad  swipe  at  American  business  abroad 
and  has  almost  wrecked  the  planning  of 
many  business  enterprises  overseas.  Tax  re- 
forms inside  the  United  States  have  long 
been  overdue,  but  are  not  being  tackled 
Comprehensively. 

CONFUSED    FRONTS 

So  on  the  foreign  trade  front,  on  the  tax- 
ation front,  on  the  price  front,  and  hi-st 
but  not  least,  on  the  wage  front,  there  is  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  not  conducive  to 
planning  In  a  free  enterprise  system  The 
creation  of  more  Jobs  has  been  lost  sight 
of  as  an  objective,  even  as  labor  leaders 
clamor  for  a  35-hour  week  with  the  same 
pay  for  the  workmen  as  a  40-hour  week  — 
a  proposal  with  which  the  President  has 
not  come  to  grips 

Mr  Kennedy  and  his  policies  are  In  the 
main  not  to  blame  for  all  the  uncertainty 
that  has  hit  American  business  and  has 
caused  unsettlement  In  the  stock  market 
But  he  IS  responsible  for  the  current  delay 
in  instituting  sound  policies  to  steer  this 
country  through  a  worldwide  readjustment 
that  has  brought  on  a  state  of  mind  which 
strongly  resembles  the  lack  of  confidence 
that  swept  from  Europe  to  America  in  the 
late  1920's 

Not  words  alone  but  only  acts  that  bring 
confidence  will  prevent  the  1960's  from  wit- 
nessing the  same  kind  of  demoralization 
that  was  experienced  30  years  ago. 


Exhibit  3 
CiouDY  Days  at  the  Capital 

For  several  weeks  now,  administration  offi- 
cials have  been  assuring  businessmen  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Washington 
Whatever  the  great  steel  crisis  may  have 
led  them  to  believe,  the  Government  Is  not 
antibusiness  These  efforts  at  persuasion 
were  continued  the  other  day  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  National  Economic 
I-ssues 

Up  to  now,  however  such  efforts  are  meet- 
ing with  little  success  A  recent  article  on 
this  page  described  the  aura  of  uncertainty 
that  overhangs  one  Midwest  Industrial  com- 
munity Last  week,  the  president  of  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  assailed  the  administration  as 
not  only  antibusiness  but  anti-lndlvidual 
rights  In  a  similar  vein,  Henry  Ford  con- 
tended the  Government's  "present  approach 
c^f  direct  pressure  "  has  dangerous  implica- 
tions" And  the  head  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  declared  that  "the  shadow  of  hu-  gov- 
ernment" Is  weakening  confidence  and  mrr. - 
a^'ing  economic  growth 

What  worries  busines.smen  most  is  not 
whether  the  administration  likes  or  dislikes 
them  Instead  It's  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment so  far  has  failed  to  spell  out  wi\h 
any  clarity  the  role  that  it  intends  to  play  in 
the  economic  world. 

Take  the  area  of  wage  and  price  determi- 
nation, for  example  More  than  a  month 
ago.  President  Kennedy  declared  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  setting  wages  and  prices. 
And  yet.  In  almost  the  next  breath,  he  said 
the  administration  expects  to  be  as  involved 
In  the  wage  and  price  policies  of  other  major 
industries  as  It  was  in  steel. 

j\t  a  later  date,  the  President  told  the  U.S 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  want  "the  burden  of  determin- 
ing Individual  prices  for  individual  prod- 
ucts" But  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  need 
for  business  to  follow  "reasonable"  pricing 
policies,  whatever  that  might  mean. 

And  at  the  recent  White  House  Conference 
Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  declared  that  the 
administration  Is  "totally  committed"  to  free 
Collective   bargaining.     Yet  he   added,  "The 


Government  can  never  stay  out  If  •  •  •  pri- 
vate decisionmaking  •  •  •  impairs  our  na- 
tional strength,  health,  safety,  economy  or 
ability  to  survive  a£  a  free  nation." 

These  remarks  surely  leave  business  un- 
certain as  to  Just  what  It  must  do  to  be 
allowed  to  tend  its  own  affairs.  But  wage- 
price  determination  isn't  the  only  business 
area  where  the  Government  is  beclouding 
issues. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  according 
to  Chairman  Joseph  Swidler,  hasn't  been 
busy  enough  in  recent  years.  "The  Commis- 
sion's power  functions  have  suffered  a  severe 
attrition"  he  says.  And  Mr.  Swidler  adds 
that  he  is  determined  to  reverse  this  trend  " 
Until  the  power  regulators  decide  where  tlieir 
increased  regulating  will  take  them,  what 
utility  company  can  plan  for  the  future  in 
full  confidence? 

In  other  areas  Federal  regulators  are 
busily  overturning  precedents  of  the  past. 
A  company  whose  labor  policies  were  in  full 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  a  year  or  two  ago  can  no 
longer  be  sure  of  its  ground. 

And  In  some  cases  the  regxilators  are 
squabbling  among  themselves.  A  bank  that 
has  its  merger  proposal  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  increasingly  has 
no  assurance  that  it  won't  be  challenged  by 
the  Justice  Department 

Under  any  circumstances,  increased  Gov- 
ernment intrusion  Into  business  matters  will 
always  make  life  difficult  for  businessmen. 
But  they  can  learn  to  live  with  it.  as  they 
did  with  the  wartime  OPA,  so  long  as  they 
know  what  the  rules  are.  When  they  aren't 
told  the  rules  they  can  only  be  confused 

A  businessman,  like  a  ship's  captain,  is  un- 
easy enough  when  he  knows  there  are  rocks 
ahead  But  he  really  gets  disturbed  when 
he  doesn't  even  know  wliere  the  rocks  are. 


PRESIDENTS  PROPAGANDA  CIRCUS 
ON  MEDICARE  FACILITIKS 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Utah  have  reacted  sharply  and 
speedily  to  President  Kennedy's  propa- 
ganda circus  on  medicare  10  day  ago  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City.  Since  then,  I  have  received 
over  500  letters  against  the  Presidents 
radical  recommendations  and  only  6  for 
them. 

This  encouraeing  respKjnse  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  President 
was  piven  free,  nationwide  TV  and  radio 
coverage,  which  was  denied  to  the  reply 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
In  fact,  some  stations  refused  to  run  the 
AMA  program,  even  though  it  was  paid 
for  by  the  doctors.  Moreover,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  unleashed  a  team 
of  speakers  who  addressed  meetings  m 
25  major  metropolitan  areas  throush- 
out  the  country.  Included  among  these 
medicare  hucksters  were  Robert  M  Ball, 
the  President's  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner, who  spoke  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Utah  Representative  David  S.  King,  who 
spoke  at  Indianapolis. 

Senator  Homer  Capeh.\rt,  of  Indiana, 
advises  me  that  his  mail  has  run  13  to 
1  against  medicare  since  Representative 
King  spoke  in  Indianapolis. 

A  check  has  been  made  with  25  other 
Senators,  who  report  that  their  mail  is 
running  from  10  to  15  to  1  against  the 
President's  compulsory  medicare  pro- 
gram which  would  be  financed  by  an 
added  social  security  tax. 

Not  only  is  congressional  mail  over- 
whelmingly against   the  President,  but 
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the  response  at  the  25  other  rallies  must 
have  been  disappointing  to  him  and  to 
the  other  proponents  of  federalized 
medical  care.  Rallies  in  seven  cities 
had  to  be  canceled.  These  were  at 
Denver.  Philadelphia.  Dallas,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Louisville,  Atlanta,  and  Birming- 
ham. 

In  most  of  the  rally  cities,  attendance 
fell  far  short  of  the  expected  crowds 
for  which  arrangements  had  been  made. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  cities,  together  with  the  actual  and 
expected  attendance  and  the  names  of 
the  speakers,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Charleston.  W.  Va  :  Only  46  persons  at- 
tended In  3.500-seat  auditorium.  Speakers: 
William  L.  Batt.  Jr.,  Administrator.  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  and  Nelson 
Crulckshank,  AFL-CIO. 

Indianapolis:  300  attended  although  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  1.200. 
Speaker:  Representative  David  S.  King, 
Democrat,  of  Utah. 

St.  Louis:  1.100  attended,  but  plans  had 
b?en  made  for  3,000.  Speaker:  Lyndon  B. 
JoHNSOM,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich.:  Only  six  persons 
attended  a  Saturday,  May  19  rally.  50  capac- 
ity. Speaker:  Dean  Costln,  special  assistant 
to  the  Assistant  for  Legislation,  Department 
of  H?alth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Salt  Lake  City:  250  attended  and  plans 
had  been  made  for  1.000.  Speaker:  Robert 
M,  Ball,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  700  attended;  antici- 
pated audience  was  1.200  or  more.  Speaker; 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wilmington,  Del.:  About  100  attended  in 
an  auditorium  v^-hlch  seats  1,400.  Speaker: 
Ivan  A  N?stigen,  Under  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of   Health,   Education,  and   Welfare. 

Washington,  DC  :  About  800  attended. 
Speaker:  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Baltimore,  Md  :  Approximately  250-300 
attended  in  a  union  hall  which  seats  400. 
Speaker:  H.  W.  Brawley,  Deputy  Postmaster 
General. 

Houston.  Tex.:  About  500  attended;  the 
city  auditorium  seals  1,2C0.  Speaker:  Clin- 
ton P    -Andkrson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico. 

Detroit:  2,000  attended  In  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, which  seats  3.500.  Speaker:  Walter 
Reuther.  president,  United  Auto  Workers. 

Columbus.  Ohio:  700  attended,  but  Cen- 
tral High  School  auditorium  holds  1,400. 
Speaker:  John  E.  Home,  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  900  attended  In  3,000- 
seat  auditorium.  Speaker:  Orville  L.  Free- 
man. Secretary  of  Aericulture. 

Seattle.  Wash.:  320  attended:  1,200  capac- 
ity. Speaker:  Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGulre,  Com- 
missioner,   Public    Housing    Administration. 

San  Diego,  Calif.:  191  attended;  3.400 
capacity.  Speaker:  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant  Secretary    (for    legislation),   HEW. 

Los  Angeles:  Rally  held  Friday  night.  May 
18.     700  attended;   3,000  capacity.     Speaker: 
"  Representative    Cecil    King,    Democrat,    of 
California. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  About  2,000  attended  In 
a  6.000-seat  auditorium.  Speaker:  W.  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz,  Under  Secretary,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Chicago:  1,400  to  1,500  attended  In  Chi- 
cago's McCormlck  Place  Theater  which  ac- 
commodates 3,000.  Speakers:  Representa- 
tive Sydney  R.  Yates,  Democrat,  of  Illinois 
and  Richard  Donahue,  White  House  aid. 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn.:  About  400  attended  in 
4,000-seat  auditorium.     Speakers:  Blue  Car- 


Btenson,  executive  secretary.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  and  Brooks  Hays,  White 
House  aid. 

Boston:  350-400  attended  in  an  auditorium 
which  seats  3,500.  Speaker:  Luther  H. 
Hodges,   Secretary  of   Commerce. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  Under  500  attended  in 
Warner  Theater  which  seats  2,100. 

Peoria,  111.:  37  attended  In  a  large  hall, 
capacity  2,000.  Speaker:  John  S.  Gleason, 
Jr.,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

ButTalo,  NY.:  Speaker,  J.ime.s  A  Qu:t:ley. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  ol  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Cleveland  event,  held  in  a  hotel  bull- 
room,  had  1.200  or  more  attending.  Speak- 
er: Mrs.  Esther  Peterson.  Assisuint  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

In  Miami  Beach  there  was  a  crowd  <.f  4,noO 
at  the  auditorium.  Speaker;  Artliur  J. 
Goldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  fewer 
than  45.000  persons  attended  the  series 
of  King-Anderson  bill  rallies  acicss  the 
country.  Of  the  total,  more  than  one- 
third  were  at  the  New  York  rally  at 
which  President  Kennedy  spoke.  Thus, 
except  for  New  York  City.  Cleveland,  and 
Miami  Beach,  the  respon.se  was  relatively 
meager  and  certainly  much  less  than  was 
hoped  for  by  Federal  medicare  propo- 
nents. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  most  massive  po- 
litical brainwashing  effort  ever  at- 
tempted by  a  national  administration, 
the  people  of  America  refuse  to  be 
bought.  Perhaps  President  Kennedy  and 
hi;,  political  advisers  will  have  to  sub- 
stantially alter  their  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  they  will  have  to  offer 
handouts  to  in  order  to  give  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  an  election  majority. 

Fortunately,  we  are  meeting  and  will 
meet  the  medical  needs  of  our  aged  with- 
out the  compulsory  Kennedy  program 
which  is  a  major  first  step  toward  com- 
plete federalization  of  medical  care. 
Congress  must  not  be  stampeded  down 
the  road  to  socialized  medicine  by  the 
siren  calls,  the  propaganda,  or  the  politi- 
cal intimidation  of  the  administration. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  response  thus 
far  that  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port those  who  stand  up  against  this  mis- 
guided effort. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  BUREAU 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  agriculture  bill  last 
Friday,  and  more  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  title  I,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  required  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  with  respect  to  activities  en- 
visaged by  title  I  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation. I  regret  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  did  not  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment.  Therefore,  I  with- 
drew it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  some  close  liaison  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  those  who  manage 
the  bill  in  the  House,  because  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion is  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency 
relating  to  all  activities  pertaining  to 


outdoor  recreation  by  all  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Givernment. 

In  this  connection,  in  tlie  A^ril  22  is- 
sue of  the  Des  Moines  Register  appeared 
an  editorial  entitled  "An  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Bureau,"  which  makes  clear  what 
I  huve  stated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Oxn-DOOR  Recreation  BuREAtt 

Three  members  of  the  Kennedy  Cabinet 
have  startled  a  lot  of  old  hands  around  Wash- 
ington by  ujjsetting  a  belief  that  depart- 
ment heads  never  willingly  give  uji  or  share 
their  powers  and  fimctiuiis  with  unotlier 
agency. 

Contrary  to  this  tr.ulition  of  empire  build- 
ing, Secretary  of  the  Army  E.  J  SUihr,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
and  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  have 
shown  willingness  to  cooperate  In  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  the  Interior  Department 

If  {iresent  plans  materialize,  the  new 
Bureau  will  plan  and  C'lordlnate  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  a  nationwide  system 
of  outd'X)r  recreation  facilities. 

The  Army  will  give  up  many  cf  the  con- 
trol.s  the  Corps  of  .\rmy  Engineers  has  exer- 
cised over  recreational  use  of  reservoirs  u 
has  built  and  the  adj.icent  shorelines.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  relinquish 
some  of  Its  powers  over  forest  lands  and 
over  some  smaller  water  conservation  and 
Irrigation   reFervcilrs. 

The  new  Department  of  Interior  Bureau 
will  try  to  develop  a  program  that  will  not 
conflict  with  the  other  uses  and  functions 
of  these  facilities  but  which  will  make  ihcin 
available  for  more  recreational  use  by  the 
public.  Government-owned  lands  now  su- 
pervised by  the  Department  of  Interior  will 
be  included  in  the  program  wherever  it  seems 
advisable 

This  unified  approach  to  providing  more 
public  recreation  facilities  has  been  advo- 
cated for  many  years.  Its  realization  has 
been  obstructed  by  the  widely  accepted 
belief  that  nothing  less  than  the  creation 
by  Congress  of  an  independent  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  could  pry  the  vari- 
ous esUiblishcd  agencies  loose  from  their 
controls  over  public  lands  and  other  facil- 
ities. A  score  of  dilTerent  departments  and 
agencies  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over 
forests,  rivers,  seashores,  and  moiontainous 
wilderness  areas. 

.'.  Commission  appointed  several  years  ago 
by  President  Elsenhower  to  study  recreation 
needs  and  possibilities  considered  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent  agency.  It  finally 
decided,  however,  that  a  bureau  within  an 
established  department  would  be  better  if 
It  could  be  doi;e  without  arousing  conflict 
among   Uie  established   agencies. 

President  Kennedy  approved  the  C<jmmls- 
slon's  recommendations.  Evidently  he  has 
succeeded  In  getting  the  cooperation  of  the 
three  major  Departments  Involved. 

Tlie  next  step  will  require  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  Bureau  will  need  authority  to 
establish  users  fees  to  sujiport  a  supervl.sory 
force  and  to  provide  neces.sary  facilities. 

A  bill  Is  before  Congress  to  levy  a  tax 
on  pleasure  bo;it,s  and  the  fuel  they  use. 
These  revenues  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
shoreline  properties  and  access  land."?  where 
they  are  needed. 

The  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
Is  an  Important  and  encouraging  step  but 
It  is  only  a  beginning  Enactment  of  the 
bill  to  finance  the  purchase  of  shoreline 
property,  access  ..reas,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  supervision  Is  essential  also. 
Otherwise    the   Bureau   Is   likely   to   become 
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no  more  than  a  planning  agency  dependent 
on  such  cooperative  assistance  as  it  can 
wangle  from  other  departments  and  agencies. 


THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  today  has  a  lead  edi- 
torial "The  Market."  which  presents  its 
usual  discerning  and  timely  analysLs  of 
a  current  topic. 

The  editorial  wisely  points  out  that 
there  was  a  certain  economic  situation 
which  could  explain  the  fact  that  stocks 
liad  been  overpriced.  However,  it  also 
puinUi  out  that  when  a  situation  such  as 
this  exi.sts  a  "trigger"  is  necessary,  and 
it  relates  the  "triggering  '  to  certain 
activities  of  the  administration,  start- 
ing with  the  President's  action  m  the 
stct  1  price  increase  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Tunes  Herald  for  May  21,  1962.  ap- 
peared an  article  written  by  Mr.  Harold 
B.  Dorsey,  entitled  "Economic  View — 
Confidence  Will  Be  Restored  Only  by 
Deeds,"  which  points  out  what  has  bt-en 
said  by  previous  speakers  regarding  the 
need  for  confidence  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican busmcs.smen. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  m  an  earlier 
edition  of  the  Washmgton  Evening  Star, 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
David  Lawrence  entitled.  "Wishful 
Thinking  on  the  Economy."  pointed  out 
that  forecasts  of  record  output  were 
overly  optimistic  and,  since  they  were 
overly  optimistic,  that  we  might  expect 
some  grave  disappointments  and  a  de- 
cline m  confidence  on  the  part  of  busi- 
nessmen if  actions  did  not  follow  words 
with  re.spcct  to  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Pie.^idcnt.  I  a.'^k  unanimrius  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  two  arti- 
cles may  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  a,s  follows: 

The  Market 

Charles  Dow.  the  founder  and  first  editor 
of  these  columns,  ob.served  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago  that  when  the  stock  market  had 
run  Its  upward  course  it  often  took  a  great 
event  to  trigger  its  fall  The  triggering 
event,  he  noted,  might  be  removed  from  the 
stock  market  Itself  and  have  little  apparent 
connection  with  business  conditions. 

The  observation  has  been  confirmed  many 
times.  Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Pre.sldent  Roosevelt  at  a  press  conference  at- 
tacked what  he  labeled  excessive  prices,  sin- 
gling out  a  price  b'X)st  In  copper  a  few  days 
earlier  for  special  condemnation  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  stock  market  de- 
cline, and  was  followed  by  the  recession  of 
1937  38.   one  of  the  steepest   on  record. 

Now  turn  to  any  Is.^ue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  the  week  ended  April  6  and  look 
at  the  chart  of  the  Dow-Jones  averages  on 
the  inside  back  page.  This  w.as  the  week 
Just  preceding  President  Kennedys  attack 
on  the  proposed  steel  price  Increase. 

The  chart  covers  the  first  3  months  of  the 
year.  In  the  first  week  of  January  the  low- 
point  of  the  Industrial  average  was  710  At 
the  end  of  March,  the  high  point  for  that 
week  was  Just  under  710  In  the  meantime 
the  market  had  gone  down  and  up  several 
timea  in  waves,  but  if  you  draw  a  trend  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  waves  it  will  be  al- 
most horlzonUl.  In  short,  though  the  mar- 
ket was  not  strong,  In  3  months  there  had 
been  no  marked  decline. 
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Turn  next  to  the  same  chart  on  the  in- 
side back  page  of  this  issue.  Look  at  the 
course  ol  the  stock  market  since  President 
Kennedy     unleashed     his     attack     on     steel 

prices   April    11 

As  that  fateful  week  began  the  industrli;'. 
average  still  hovered  around  the  700  mark. 
Yesterday  it  closed  around  577.  And  a  trend 
line  drawn  throu^jih  the  chan  plunges  down- 
ward  like  the  bobsled  slide  at   Lake   Placid. 

Tills  18  the  reason  why  a  great  many  people 
on  Wall  .Street  these  days  are  blaming  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  for  triggering  the  decline  in 
the  stork  market  .And  if  the  coincidence  of 
the  markets  toppling  and  the  President's 
blast  at  the  steel  industry  is  not  one  cf 
cause  and  effect  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
bit  of  happenstance. 

But  recognizing  Uie  connection  between 
tlie  President's  display  of  anger  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  market  decline  is  not  the 
s.'.me  thing  as  blaming  that  incident  for  the 
fall  Itself.  As  Dow  rightly  observed,  a  trig- 
ger sets  off  a  re.iction  only  when  the  ingre- 
dients are  there  Ui  react. 

Tlie  ingredients  for  a  drop  in  the  stock 
m.irket  have  l(jng  been  at  hand.  Prices  on 
the  st'Xk  exchanges  have  been  outrunning 
buLiness  for  several  years.  Tlie  stock  buying 
public  has  been  not  only  uiking  into  account 
the  real  factors  of  prosperity  but  has  been 
anticipating  a  prosperity  of  the  far  future. 
The  mood  of  exhilaration  being  upon  them, 
people  have  ignored  any  counter-evidence 
suggesting  caution--  unemployment,  fur  ex- 
ample, or  the  fact  that  corporate  pro.'its  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  .nflation  of  other 
economic  indicat'irs.  All  this  antedated  the 
Kennedy  administration  And  that  being 
the  case,  a  dr'^p  m  the  stock  market  was  die 
as  soon  :is  anything  happened  to  stir  people 
into  taking  a  reall.'^tic  look  at  the  dlsproptir- 
tlon  between  pro..ts  and  the  prices  they  were 
paying  fcjr  company  shares  in  the  market- 
place. There  may  be  more  In  store  before 
the  Imbalance  is  corrected. 

By  it.self  that  could  be  healthy:  a  correc- 
tion overdue  Is  a  correction  needed  The 
troublesome  thing  Is  not  the  correction 
but  the  possibility  that  a  correction  spur-ed 
by  shock,  and  therefore  precipitous,  might 
replace  exce.ssive  optimism  wiUi  excessive 
uneasiness.  Since  the  stock  market  is  one 
place  where  people  express  the.r  hopes  and 
fears  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  disguised,  an 
excess  of  fear  could  extend  it-self  Into  other 
areas  where  people  vote  with  their  money, 
in  capital  Investment  and  in  consumer 
spending 

That  is  the  real  danger  in  hostility  by  Gov- 
ernment toward  business.  In  demonstrations 
of  what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  do  to  business  when  he  decides  in  anger 
to  use  all  his  pciwers.  This  time,  steel  prices. 
Next  time,  what? 

Which  brings  to  mind  another  remark  of 
Charles  Dow  which  everybody  might  ponder. 
"When  the  public  begins  to  sell."  he  ob- 
served, 'they  sometimes  sell  as  blindly  as 
they  bought." 


Confidence  Will  Be  Restorec  Onlt  by 

Deeds 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

Over  the  past  couple  of  months,  attention 
has  become  ftKrused  to  an  unusual  degree  on 
the  confidence  fact<5r.  Most  business 
analysts  agree  that  this  psychological  ele- 
ment sometimes  has  a  significant  effect  on 
spending  and  investing  decisions  which  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  pace  of  business 
activity,  employment  and  security -price  be- 
havior. 

Most  business  observers — at  least  in  the 
New  York  area — seem  to  agree  that  the  con- 
fidence factor  has  been  hurt  In  recent  months 
to  some  Indefinite  degree  by  the  steel-price 
fracas,  by  current  and  threatened  Investiga- 
tions of  various  aspects  of  business,  by  the 
continued  loss  of  gold,  and  by  observations 
of  individuals  in  the  administration  and  in 


Congress  that  give  a  broad  Impresalon  that 
the  Government  is  unjustifiably  critical  of 
business  leadership.  There  are  many  who 
believe  that  this  loss  of  confidence  is  one  of 
the  reasons  lor  the  sharp  stock-price  weak- 
ness wiilch.  in  turn,  further  dampens  busi- 
ness confidence. 

Judging  from  recent  statements  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  it  appears  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  some  of  his  advisers  are 
aware  of  the  significance  of  this  condition 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  this  awareness  does  not 
engender  a  series  cf  official  Pullyanna  state- 
ments that  would  probably  do  more  damage 
than  good. 

A  Republican  administration  In  the 
192&-32  period  made  the  mistake  of  repeat- 
euly  expressing  liie  opinion  that  "prosperity 
Is  just  around  the  corner."  Only  to  have 
such  remarks  interpreted  as  a  reminder  tliat 
things  were  really  pretty  bad.  Confidence 
Will  be  restored  by  deeds,  not  words. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
be  paying  a  bit  more  attention  to  the  tangi- 
ble facts  of  the  situation,  promoting  a 
better-balanced  blend  of  the  tangible  and 
I>.'y :ho  o^.cal  iorcvs  inflUT.c:;  g  the  out:o'jk 
-Mthcugh  most  of  the  measurements  of  the 
current  condition  of  the  economy  are  the 
highest  levels  on  record,  in  the  past  month 
or  so  there  has  been  a  distant  broadening  of 
the  opinion  among  Government  and  private 
economists  that  the  balance  t-f  this  year  will 
see  a  fliittening-out  of  the  recovery  trend. 

This  prospect  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a 
level  of  business  earnings  that  would  stimu- 
late capital  expenditures  and  overall  activity 
next  year  This  sort  of  pattern  is  not  going 
to  cure  the  unemployment  situation,  be- 
cause a  growth  trend  in  business  activity  is 
necessary  to  absorb  the  natural  growth  in 
the  number  of  people  seeking  jobs. 

As  a  cure  for  the  unemployment  situation 
is  a  pr.mary  bjective  of  this  administration, 
and  as  the  business  pattern  n' w  anticipated 
by  so  many  economisis  does  not  promise  to 
provide  that  cure,  it  seems  logical  to  assume 
that  the  condition  will  have  an  Influence  on 
the  formulation  of  Government  policies 

In  t.he  minds  of  at  least  some  investment 
managers,  this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  direction  of  sucli  Government  poll- 
cips.  Historical  experiences  prompts  a  fear 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  Government 
spending  might  be  accepted  as  a  simple  solu- 
tion, in  spite  ol  the  stagnating  effects  of 
that  policy  in  the  1930's. 

To  the  extent  that  nonproductive  Govern- 
ment spending  comes  out  of  tax  receipts, 
there  is  a  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  sav- 
ings which  otherwise  might  be  used  to 
finance  growth-producing  investment.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Government  spending  Is 
financed  by  a  deficit,  it  absorbs  credit  that 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  finance  growth- 
producing  lu\  estmeiit. 

In  brief,  there  Is  some  fear  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  might  lead  to  an 
ex;)an.-ion  in  Government  spending  policies 
that  would  not  only  stagnate  the  domestic 
economy  but  would  alsc  further  deteriorate 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  The  continuing  loss 
of  gold,  plus  the  recent  Canadian  currency 
devaluation,  remind  us  that  the  Nation's  cur- 
rency problem  is  still  acute  and  Is  still  a 
factor  that  has  to  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  domestic  policies. 
Much  of  the  foregoing  may  appear  to  be 
unnece.ss.axily  groping  for  trouble  in  the 
misty  future  However,  the  sharp  weakness 
In  the  stock  market  in  recent  weeks.  In  the 
face  of  the  favorable  current  business  news, 
demonstrates  that  such  a  groping  process  Is 
a  necessary  procedure  In  the  field  of  invest- 
ment and  business  analysis. 


WisHFT-L  Thinking  on  the  Etonomt— Pore- 
c^.sTs  OF  Record  Orrpirr  Criticized  as  Pttll 

OF    POI-ITIC.^L    IMPT.ICATIONS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
"Hows  business^"     Time  was  when  busi- 
nessmen asked  this  question  of  one  another. 
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and  the  net  Impression  they  got — either  fa- 
vorable or  iinfavorable — seemed  plausible 
and  made  sense  to  them.  But  today  the 
national  economy  Is  more  complex  than  ever, 
and  the  statements  Issued  from  Washington 
are  full  of  wishful  thinking  and  political 
Implications.  So  It's  difficult  to  sift  the  data 
and  come  up  with  a  clear  answer  to  what's 
really  happened — let  alone  what's  going  to 
happen  In  business,  even  within  a  year. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  for  instance,  the 
Kennedy  administration  was  Issuing  some 
glowing  forecasts  about  the  national  output 
for  1962  and  about  the  upward  trend  of  the 
economy.  But  now  It  seems  these  same 
forecasts  were  too  optimistic.  Thus,  one 
reads  a  dispatch  by  United  Press  Interna- 
tional a  few  days  ago  which  says : 

"Conunerce  Secretary  Hodges  said  today 
that  the  recent  failure  of  the  economy  to 
live  up  to  the  Kennedy  administration's 
forecast  probably  would  extend  through 
June.  His  statement  at  a  news  conference 
was  the  first  public  acknowledgement  by  a 
high  official  that  the  administration's  fore- 
cast that  the  economy  would  rise  to  between 
$606  billion  and  $570  billion  by  midyear 
was  too  rosy  •   •   • . 

"Commerce  Department  experts  have  made 
a  preliminary  estimate  that  gross  national 
product  rose  modestly  in  January,  February 
and  March  to  a  new  high  annual  rate  of  $548 
billion." 

But  how  can  one  get  an  understanding  of 
what  goes  on  by  focusing  on  such  big  figures 
alone?  Obviously,  as  population  grows  and 
there  is  an  Increased  demand  for  things, 
the  total  volume  of  transactions  goes  up. 
What  really  matters  is  the  profits  earned 
on  all  these  transactions  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  or  unemployed  as  well  as 
the  total  personal  Income  available  with 
which  to  buy  things  Pour  percent  unem- 
ployed means  a  lot  of  people,  even  though 
it  looks  like  a  small  percentage.  Also,  fairly 
large  "areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment," as  they  are  officially  labeled 
by  the  Government,  number  today  more  than 
120  throughout  the  country. 

The  Government  reported,  too,  a  few  days 
ago  that  living  costs  had  risen  to  a  new  high 
in  February,  and  hence  the  record  of  6 
months  of  price  stability  was  impaired.  This 
means  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar Is  again  unsteady. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
revealed  this  week  that  manufacturing  In- 
dustries Increased  their  work  rolls  only 
slightly  In  February  and  showed  a  disap- 
pointing trend  downward  as  compared  with 
January.  It  said  the  number  of  hlrlngs  "de- 
clined somewhat  more  than  seasonally." 

Now  everybody  who  follows  the  economic 
picture  closely  knows  that  there  has  been  a 
slump  on  the  durable-goods  side.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  come  up  with  pro- 
posals to  help  encourage  plant  investment 
temporarily,  but  these  are  not  of  the  long- 
range  kind  and  do  not  permit  the  sort  of 
planning  that  would  really  expand  the  econ- 
omy. 

When  the  volume  of  business,  moreover.  Is 
merely  Increased  in  quantity  without  Increas- 
ing total  profits,  the  tax  revenues  which 
the  U.S.  Treasury  expects  to  receive  are 
bound  to  be  disappointing.  Already  the  1963 
Federal  budget — originally  predicted  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  as  likely  to  be  balanced — now 
is  expected  to  be  "deep  In  the  red." 

As  for  profits,  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  has  a  staff  of  able  and  impartial 
economists  who  regularly  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  profit  picture.  The 
bank's  letter  for  April,  Just  released,  tells  the 
naked  truth  about  profits  as  follows : 

"Currently,  there  Is  much  talk  of  corporate 
profits  sxirpasslng  all  previous  records.  Both 
Ooveriunent  and  private  economists  have 
forecast  pretax  profits  for  1962  far  exceeding 
the  previous  peak  of  $46.8  billion  In  1959. 
President  Kennedy,  at  a  news  conference  last 


month,  cited  newspaper  reports  that  profits 
In  the  fourth  quarter  had  already  surpassed 
the  previous  quarterly  peak  of  $51.6  billion 
reached  in  the  second  quarter  of  1959  Just 
before  the  steel  strike. 

"But  all  this  talk  of  new  records  should  not 
be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  corpo- 
rate earnings  have  failed  to  keep  up  with 
other  Indexes  of  economic  growth  In  the  post- 
war period.  Rising  prices  In  recent  years 
have  Inflated  dollar  figures.  This  has  tended 
to  hide  the  fact  that  profits  have  actually 
been  losing  ground  even  when  new  records 
are  apparently  being  set. 

"The  profit  squeeze  has  been  especially 
Intense  In  maniifacturing,  where  earnings 
have  been  under  pressure  from  unrelenting 
Increases  in  employment  costs,  taxes,  and 
other  expenses  at  a  time  when  markets  have 
been  highly  competitive  and  undercapacity 
operations  In  many  lines  have  hampered  ef- 
forts to  Improve  efficiency." 

Apart  from  all  the  figures  and  economic 
analyses,  there  remains  one  big  psychological 
factor — confidence  or  lack  of  confidence  by 
businessmen  In  the  President,  his  advisers 
and  the  Democratic  controlled  Congress 
Businessmen  are  cautious  and  worried  about 
Washington.  The  administration  has  been 
In  office  more  than  a  year  now,  but  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  grips  with  the  fundamentals 
of  an  expanding  economy,  especially  in  the 
field  of  proper  allowances  for  depreciation  of 
plant  and  equipment  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  In  the  durable-goods  industries. 


STOCK  MARKET  DROP  REFLECTS 
RECOGNITION  THAT  INFLATION 
IS   NOW   UNDER   CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  conversation  and  criticism  of  the 
administration  for  its  connection,  if  any, 
with  the  drop  in  the  stock  market  over- 
looks the  basic  economic  reason  for  that 
fall.  The  fact  is,  as  almost  every  Sena- 
tor who  has  spoken  on  this  subject 
agrees,  the  stock  market  was  too  high. 
Prices  were  too  high  in  relation  to  earn- 
ings. I  think,  whether  or  not  people  are 
investment  experts  or  economists,  they 
can  undertand  that.  The  price-earnings 
ratio  has  been  20  to  1  or  25  to  1,  far  above 
its  usual  relationship  of  about  13  to  1  or 
14  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  over- 
looked is  why  the  stock  market  was  too 
high.  Why  were  stocks  overpriced? 
Why?  The  stock  market  was  too  high 
because  it  generally  was  discounting  in- 
flation. There  was  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  investors  that  prices  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  that  the  value  of  the 
dollar  would  drop,  and  therefore  it  was 
felt  the  only  way  for  people  with  money 
to  protect  their  money  was  to  invest  it 
in  the  stock  market.  Obviously  they 
could  not  safely  keep  it  in  savings  ac- 
counts, if  the  value  of  money  is  to  decline 
sharply.  They  could  not  keep  it  in 
banks,  they  could  not  keep  it  in  mort- 
gages, because  the  value  of  a  fixed  in- 
come, it  was  felt,  would  depreciate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  drop  in  the 
stock  market  is  an  indication  that  the 
American  investor  is  recognizing  that  the 
administration  is  not  going  to  permit 
runaway  inflation.  I  think  that  was  one 
of  the  constructive  things  which  came 
out  of  the  steel  dispute.  The  President 
made  it  emphatically  clear  that  he  would 
use  the  power  of  his  office  to  stop  infla- 
tion to  the  best  of  his  ability. 


I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  drop  in  the 
stock  market  should  be  Interpreted  not 
only  in  terms  of  a  sudden  emotional  re- 
action of  investors,  which  we  have  often 
seen  before  in  American  history,  but  also 
as  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  willing- 
ness and  the  ability  of  this  administra-  • 
tion  to  cope  with  inflationary  forces. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  very  important  for  U.S. 
Senators,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  public  officials  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  an  iron  determination  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us,  including  those  of 
us  who  voted  against  the  public  works 
bill  yesterday — and  I  did — that  in  the 
event  this  country  should  move  toward 
a  situation  of  heavy  unemployment  and 
crisis  we  would  be  willing  to  take  any 
action — any  action — necessary  to  prevent 
another  serious  depression. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
May  issue  of  Economic  Indicators,  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  shows 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not 
fear  this  kind  of  situation  is  that  the 
transfer  payments — the  social  security 
payments,  unemployment  compensation 
payments,  and  so  on — have  immensely 
increased  in  recent  years.  Comparing 
1961  to  1953,  for  example,  we  find  that 
transfer  payments  rose  from  $14  to  $32.9 
billion  This  is  by  far  the  biggest  in- 
crease of  any  element  of  income. 

Our  economy  has  undergone  a  vast 
change  in  recent  years  which  has  been 
overlooked.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
have  safeguards  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
really  serious  recession,  let  alone  a  de- 
pression. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized. 


THE    STOCK   MARKET 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  commenting  today 
with  reference  to  the  continuing  drop 
in  the  stock  market.  This  has  become 
very  disturbing.  The  latest  news  from 
the  wire  indicates  the  Dow-Jones  index 
ha.s  dropped  11  points  this  morning,  and 
the  ticker  in  running  30  minutes  behind. 

Mr  President,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush]  referred 
to  a  front  page  editorial  published  in 
tho  Herald  Tribune  this  morning,  in 
which  a  comment  was  made  that  what 
is  needed  is  word  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  probably  that 
is  part  of  the  trouble.  We  have  had  too 
many  words  from  the  White  House  and 
not  enough  action.  About  the  best  word 
which  could  come  from  the  White  House, 
in  my  estimation,  would  be  that  Dr.  Hel- 
ler and  the  other  economic  theorists  who 
surround  the  President  have  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  various  universities 
and  that  the  President  will  rely  more 
upon  business  experience  than  he  has  in 
the  past. 

In  response  to  what  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  com- 
mented, relative  tp  the  place  which  in- 
flation or  the  lack  of  inflation  has  in  the 
decline  of  the  stock  market.  I  might  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  we  have  recently 
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seen  the  biggest  cost-of-living  increase 
in  the  last  2  years.  The  cost  of  living 
is    the     "fllpover"    on     the    chart    of 

inflation. 

I  cannot  agree  tliat  the  people  have 
any  confidence  at  all  in  this  admin- 
istration's ability  to  defeat  inflation. 
In  fact,  in  the  Senate  we  have  been  vot- 
ing in  the  last  week  for  inflationary 
movements,  for  inflationary  action — for 
more  inflationary  forces  than  we  have 
voted  for  in  1  single  week  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  in  the  last  10  years. 

I  admire  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  having  deserted  his 
party  on  several  of  those  votes,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  art  in  an  inflation- 
ary period.  What  we  are  doing  in  this 
Congress  is  only  fanning  those  fires. 

Mr.  President,  this  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  administration's  ability  in  an  eco- 
nomic field  is  not  new. 

I  remind  Senators  that  capital  invest- 
ment is  the  very  heartbeat  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  and  it  is  barely  up  to  what 
It  was  in  1957.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  give  those  in  the  investment  world 
confidence  that  the  Government  would 
stay  Out  of  their  hair  and  let  the  free 
enterprise  economy  work  in  as  free  a 
way  as  it  can.  I  sug  ?est  to  my  colleagues 
who  ride  on  the  New  Frontier  wagon  that 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  right  now 
would  be  to  borrow  a  long  riding  whip 
and  crack  it  over  the  executive  team, 
and  ask  the  President  to  quit  bothering 
American  business  with  his  threats  to 
turn  his  power  agai  ist  the  free  action  of 
the  market. 

In  conclusion,  in  yesterday's  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  there  appeared 
an  article  entitled  'Abreast  of  the  Mar- 
ket," in  which  the  following  statement 
appears : 

The  38.82-polnt  de.-Une  In  the  Dow-Jones 
industrial  average  was  the  largest  point  drop 
for  a  trading  week  o '  normal  length  in  the 
65  years  the  average  las  been  computed,  and 
the  biggest  percentage  decline  for  such  a 
period  since  World  W:ir  II. 
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Thin  markets,  with  relatively  few  bids 
available  for  many  Etocks,  have  undoubtedly 
been  an  Important  factor  in  recent  price 
breaks.  While  at  the  moment  there  are  a 
number  of  markets  In  which  bids  are  scarce, 
there  are  probably  a  great  many  where  of- 
ferings are  even  thinner,  particularly  In  cases 
where  wide  breaks  have  taken  place  within 
a  short  time.  It  Is  also  notable  that  In  the 
last  few  days  stocks  such  as  the  utilities, 
which  previously  had  held  remarkably  well, 
have  given  way.  This  Is  a  norm.al  develop- 
ment In  extensive  breaks.  Many  traders  ar- 
gue that  In  a  break  of  the  kind  we  have  had 
most.  If  not  all,  stocks  ultimately  get  hit  to 
some  degree.  Traders  and  brokers  now  are 
on  the  lookout  for  stocks  that  have  held 
steady  and  thus  may  be  next  on  the  list  to 
go  down. 

The  Street  still  Is  casting  alxjut  for  a 
concrete  reason  for  the  turbulent  selling 
markets.  Opinion  In  some  quarters  Is  that 
sooner  or  later  some  news  or  aspect  of  the 
economy  will  come  along  to  Justify  the  sell- 
ing avalanche.  At  the  moment  there  is  lit- 
tle economic  news  to  warrant  It.  Business 
news  generally  continues  to  be  good  and 
there  are  few  predictions  In  various  indus- 
tries to  indicate  an  Important  change  In  this 
situation. 

Consumer  goods  are  moving  at  a  great  rate 
and  merchants  continue  to  predict  a  record 
year  with  no  reservation  for  the  rest  of  1962. 
Some  high  points:  Construction  contract 
awards  in  April  climbed  above  the  year- 
earlier  level  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
month;  new  car  sales  In  the  middle  third 
of  May  topped  a  year  ago:  and  department 
store  sales  In  the  week  ended  May  19  rose 
7  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  the  10th  con- 
secutive week  In  which  store  sales  have  ex- 
ceeded year-earlier  voliune. 

Railroad  shares  have  resisted  declines 
fairly  well  In  the  weak  market  and  there 
has  been  some  Institutional  buying  of  cer- 
tain shares  where  earnings  and  outlooks  are 
regarded  as  good.  The  labor  angle  Is.  of 
course,  difficult  to  value  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, both  the  Government  and  States  ap- 
parently are  willing  to  help  the  railroads 
Improve  their  outlook,  particularly  those 
roads  which  lose  money  heavily  on  passenger 
traffic.  One  large  portfolio  has  been  a  buyer 
of  Southern  Pacific  and  Southern  Railway 
tn  recent  weeks  In  fairly  substantial  quan- 
tity, and  is  ready  to  buy  more  of  these 
equities  If  their  prices  should  react  further. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  Street  being 
bearish  at  this  time.  But  as  one  broker 
said:  "The  lower  the  market  gets  the  more 
bears  there  are  and  sooner  or  later  the  mar- 
ket Is  bound  to  get  Into  an  Important  over- 
sold condition." 

Technicians  still  believe  there  may  be  some 
resistance  In  the  neighborhood  of  600  for 
the  Industrial  average,  but  those  who  follow 
these  resistance  areas  are  getting  fewer  and 
more  skeptical  as  the  market  declines. 

The  approaching  period  of  the  year  Is  re- 
garded as  one  In  which  stock  prices  more 
often  rise  than  fall.  In  the  past  65  years,  the 
Dow-Jones  industrial  average  has  risen  In  34 
Junes  and  declined  In  31,  while  the  rail 
average  has  advanced  In  37  Junes  and  fallen 
In  28.  July  and  August  also  are  known  as 
months  of  seasonal  price  strength  for  stocks. 

LAST  WZKK'S  market 

The  E>ow- Jones  Industrial  average  last 
week  sank  38  82  points,  or  5.97  percent,  to 
close  Friday  at  611.88,  its  lowest  closing  level 
since  January  3.  1961.  The  Industrial  aver- 
age Is  now  123.03  points,  or  16.74  percent, 
below  its  record  high  of  734.91  set  December 
13.  1961. 

The  Dow-Jones  utility  average  showed  a 
greater  percentage  drop  last  week,  falling 
9.72  points,  or  7.95  percent,  to  112.57  Friday, 
Its  lowest  closing  level  since  July  3,  1961. 
The  4  49-polnt  decline  In  the  utility  average 
Friday  was  Its  largest  since  June  16,  1930. 


The  railroad  average  last  week  went  down 
7.09  ijolnts.  or  5J30  percent,  to  end  the  week 
at  129.23.  This  was  Its  lowest  closing  point 
since  December  22,  1960. 

For  the  first  time  since  early  January, 
weekly  voltime  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change last  week  was  larger  than  In  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1961.  Turnover  last  week 
Increased  to  22,988,860  shares  from  19,666,770 
In  the  preceding  week  and  19,235,340  a  year 
ago. 

The  38.82-polnt  decline  in  the  Dow-Jones 
Industrial  average  was  the  largest  point  drop 
for  a  trading  week  of  normal  length  In  the 
65  years  the  average  has  been  computed  and 
the  biggest  percentage  decline  for  such  a 
period  since  World  War  n.  Although  larger 
point  declines  have  occurred  within  short 
periods  not  nearly  limited  within  a  trading 
week,  no  such  concentrated  p>oint  decline  has 
been  larger  than  last  week's  since  the  early 
1930's.  The  biggest  quick  drop  in  the  in- 
dustrial average  was  Its  fall  of  96.44  points 
in  the  6  trading  days  ended  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 29,  1929.  Within  and  following  that 
period,  however,  substantial  rallies  narrowed 
the  net  change  for  the  complete  weeks. 

Larger  concentrated  percentage  declines 
than  last  week's  have  taken  place  fairly  re- 
cently although  none  for  a  trading  week. 
For  example,  in  1957  In  the  5  days  before  the 
average  hit  Its  :ow  for  the  year.  It  went 
down  6.28  percent.  Before  World  War  11 
when  the  average  was  below  160,  weekly  de- 
clines of  more  tlian  6  percent  were  numer- 
ous. In  the  week  ended  May  18.  1940,  when 
Holland  fell  to  Germany,  the  average  dropped 
22.42  points,  or  15.48  percent,  and  In  July 
1932,  when  the  average  touched  Its  de- 
pression low  of  4152,  It  went  down  2.76 
points,  or  6.22  percent.  In  1  week. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  spoke  earlier  today, 
during  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  an  earlier  statement  I  made,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  indicated  that 
prices  have  risen  as  much  in  the  last 
several  months  as  they  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  His  figures  are  correct  but 
may  be  misunderstood.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  place  the  facts  in  that  connection 
in  the  Record. 

The  fact  is  that  from  1953  to  1960— 
during  the  preceding  8  years — ^prices  had 
risen  about  10  percent,  or  about  IVi  per- 
cent a  year.  During  last  year,  the  in- 
crease in  prices  slowed  down  quite 
sharply.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year  prices  rose,  but  the 
fact  is  that  that  rise  in  price  has  been 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Furthermore,  that  rise  in  price  had 
been  discounted  by  economists,  for  sev- 
eral months.  It  was  anticipated  and 
was  predicted,  and  was  considered  tech- 
nical in  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
economists  anticipate  and  expect  prices 
to  rise  during  the  next  month.  However, 
they  anticipate  that  during  the  year 
prices  will  be  stable.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  they  take  that  position  is  that 
wholesale  prices  have  remained  stable. 
In  fact,  in  1960  wholesale  prices  were 
100.7,  with  the  prices  for  the  period  1957 
to  1959  used  as  the  base  of  100  percent. 
Last  year  wholesale  prices  dropped  to 
100.3.  Throughout  this  year  they  have 
remained  stationary. 
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The  most  recent  figure — as  of 
May  15— is  still  precisely  100.3.  These 
figures  on  the  wholesale  price  level  are, 
in  my  opinion,  more  significant  for  eco- 
nomic and  forecasting  purposes  than 
those  for  retail  prices,  which  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  newspapers. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
absolute  stability  in  wholesale  prices 
during  the  last  year.  Most  stock  market 
analysts  and  most  economic  experts  are 
making  their  predictions  about  what  the 
future  holds  on  the  basis  of  the  trend  in 
wholesale  prices.  This  index  usually 
predicts  quite  accurately  what  will  hap- 
pen to  retail  prices.  We  can  anticipate 
substantial  price  stability;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  experiencing  price 
stability. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  think  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  steel  dis- 
pute, whatever  may  have  been  its  merits 
on  other  grounds,  was  a  very  successful 
effort  by  the  Government  to  stop  admin- 
istered price  Inflation,  and  I  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  President's  action  con- 
stitutes a  significant  and  substantial  ex- 
planation for  the  fact  that  the  stock 
market  is  now  taking  a  second  look  at 
the  discoimting  of  inflation  which  had 
been  reflected  in  stock  market  prices  far 
too  high  in  relation  to  earnings  and  far 
too  high  in  relation  to  dividends. 

Therefore,  once  again  I  wish  to  assert 
my  conviction  that  the  present  adjust- 
ment is  a  healthy  one.  Even  though  it 
may  have  adverse  psychological  effects. 
I  believe  that  when  we  understand  it.  we 
shall  find  that  those  adverse  effects  will 
not  be  very  significant. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  mentioned  one  part  of 
the  root  of  the  trouble  we  are  in  today. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  decline  in 
1929;  and  I  recall  that  at  that  time  the 
economists  were  predicting  that  the  ad- 
justment period  might  last  anywhere 
from  1  week  to  6  weeks.  Later  they 
changed  their  estimate  to  6  months.  I 
never  have  heard  how  long  they  finally 
extended  their  estimate. 

But.  of  course,  that  slump  did  not  end 
until  we  got  into  the  Second  World  War. 

Certainly  the  big  factor  is  the  psycho- 
logical one;  and  because  of  this,  no  econ- 
omist can  predict  accurately  what  the 
future  holds. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, the  economists  are  fairly  safe  in 
saying  that  stock  market  prices  are  go- 
ing to  go  down;  but  the  experts  £ind  the 
economists  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  their  predictions  if  they 
knew  what  Mrs.  Susie  Smith  would  say 
over  the  back  fence,  tomorrow,  to  Mrs. 
Sam  Jones,  about  what  her  husband  had 
said  about  the  economy  and  about  busi- 
ness conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, in  the  morning  hour,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  experts  could  know  what 
housewives  would  say  over  the  back 
fence,  they  would  be  better  able  to  figure 
out  what  the  economy  would  do. 

The  fact  which  disturbs  us  so  much  is. 
not  the  fact  that  the  stock  market  is  go- 
ing down,  or  the  fact  that  it  is  going 
down  more  than  it  has  at  any  year  dur- 
ing the  past  60  years,  on  the  basis  of 
measuring  by  the  full  week,  but  the  fact 
that  this  development  will  have  a  very 
great  effect  on  purchases  of  new  dresses 
or  new  houses  or  new  automobiles,  be- 
cause the  prospective  purchasers  will  see 
that  stock  market  prices  are  going  down. 
This  attitude  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  are  thus  affected  by  the  de- 
cline in  stock  market  prices  does  not  nec- 
essarily arrest  inflation,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  reflection  of  the  developments  in 
the  stock  market. 

It  is  the  man  in  the  street,  who  does 
not  concern  himself  with  the  stock  mar- 
ket but  who  hears  the  market  is  going 
down,  who  thinks  he  had  better  hold  off 
his  purchases.  It  is  a  psychological 
factor  in  a  recession  or  depression  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  and  of  which 
an  economist  can  take  no  cognizance, 
because  there  is  no  way  to  predict  it. 
This  bad  psychological  result  could  have 
been  offset  by  the  President  had  he  used 
the  techniques  at  hand  in  trying  to 
change  steel  prices,  instead  of  trying  to 
use,  as  he  did.  the  full  muscle  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  This 
is  a  cocked  pistol  which  now  lies  on  the 
desk  of  the  President  that  can  be  picked 
up  and  pointed  at  the  head  of  business. 
That  is  the  factor.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor brought  it  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  conclusion  the  Senator 
has  drawn  that  the  psychological  factor 
is  very  important.  In  the  second  place, 
economic  forecasting  is  still  primitive. 
and  we  cannot  rely  fully  upon  it.  The 
rockbottom  fact  is,  however,  that  we 
have  built  into  our  society  transfer  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  social  security  and 
imemployment  benefits  and  other 
factors  which  assure  people  that  here 
is  a  real  basis  for  prosperity  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  go  into  a  serious  de 
pression. 

While  the  stock  market  has  been  very 
impressive  m  its  psychological  influence 
in  the  country  in  the  past.  I  think  this 
influence  has  been  receding  and  that 
psychologically  it  is  not  nearly  as  sig- 
nificant at  it  was  30  years  ago.  during 
the  1929  crash. 

People  who  know  they  are  going  to  get 
social  security  payments  and  who  have 
the  assurance  that  they  are  not  going 
to  be  thrown  out  with  no  possibility  of 
being  able  to  maintain  their  income  are 
in  a  position  where  they  are  not  gointj 
to  be  paralyzed  with  fear  as  they  were 
in  the  depression  of  1929-33. 


DISGRACE  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA SCHOOLBOOKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  as  I  trust  Senators  will  recall.  I 
delivered  in  the  Senate  a  speech  on  the 
disgTEice  of  schoolbooks  and  school  li- 
braries in  the  District  of  Columbia.    To- 


day I  am  in  a  little  better  humor  than  I 
was  on  that  occasion,  because  when  I 
had  discussed  the  condition  of  the  text- 
books and  the  libraries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  made  me  both  unhappy  and 
angry. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen,  the  District's  school  superin- 
tendent, considers  the  situation  of  text- 
book obsolescence  and  disrepair  to  be 
dismal.  And  I  am  happy  to  note  a  siu-- 
vey  of  these  books  is  being  taken  and 
that  Dr.  Hansen  feels  it  must  now  be 
speeded  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  Dr.  Hansen. 

In  fact.  I  propose  that  this  survey  not 
only  be  speeded  up.  but  that  it  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  2  weeks. 

And  I  propose  further  that  before  this 
87th  Congress  leaves  Washington,  we 
appropriate  whatever  is  necessary  to 
remedy  this  disgraceful  and  intolerable 
situation. 

Everyone  in  the  schools  knows  what 
the  situation  is.  It  is  no  secret.  The 
principals  and  teachers  know  it  and  so 
do  the  students.  I  hope  my  speech  has 
alerted  the  community  to  the  situation. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  that  a  survey  of 
District  of  Columbia  textbooks  and  h- 
braries  should  take  more  than  2  weeks. 
In  fact,  the  survey  should  have  been 
done  long  ago. 

Each  teacher  knows  what  textbook  he 
is  using  and  how  many  pupils  he  has. 
He  knows  when  it  was  written  and  if  it 
is  outdated  or  not.  He  also  knows  the 
condition  that  the  books  are  in. 

This  is  all  thai  is  needed  to  be  known. 
But  Congress  has  to  know  how  many 
books  are  needed  and  what  their  cost 
would  be.  And  Congress  has  to  know 
quickly.  I  ask  for  prompt  action  by  the 
school  authorities.  They  must  state 
tiipii  textbooks  and  library  needs  and 
do  so  without  delay.  Our  District  of 
Columbia  .schools  need  modernization; 
they  need  leadership ;  and  they  need  the 
help  of  community  and  Congress — now. 

I  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
.should  set  the  standard  for  the  Nation. 
We  talk  about  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
luacy  of  educational  levels  and  facilities 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  suggest 
that  in  this  very  area,  the  Federal  city, 
standards  should  be  set  for  the  Nation 
We  are  already  20  years  late  in  terms  of 
modernization  of  our  schools.  If  "A- 
OK — po  '  is  s;ood  enough  for  the  space 
age  and  for  those  who  are  astronauts. 
then  let  us  apply  it  to  our  schools,  teach- 
ers, books,  and  libraries. 

This  textbook  problem  is  urgent.  It 
is  as  urgent  as  any  problem  Congress 
faces.  Each  passing  day,  the  disaster, 
the  tragedy  are  compounded. 

At  the  rate  the  problem  has  been 
tackled  in  the  past.  I  am  afraid  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  District  of  Columbia  school 
pupils  will  be  old  enough  to  run  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  even,  in 
terms  of  age,  for  the  Senate,  before  they 
aro  qualified  to  enter  college. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  propose  that  we 
move  rapidly.  And  that  the  school  dis- 
trict move  and  move  rapidly. 

Since  last  week,  my  telephone  has  been 
ringing  constantly  with  offers  of  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  the  status  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   books.     Most  of  the 
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callers     have     expressed     support — and 
added  evidence — fcr  my  effort. 

Only  a  few  of  thi;  calls  have  been  crit- 
ical. And  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues 
about  a  few  of  them. 

First.  Senators  may  remember  that 
last  week  I  brought  in  an  armful  of  text- 
books so  battered  end  tattered,  aged  and 
worn  and  dirty  that  they  had  to  be  held 
together  with  strng  or  rubber  bands. 
These  were  books  i:i  which  whole  sections 
were  missing,  but  oooks  in  active  use  in 
Washington's  schools. 

These  were  book;;  whose  teachings  were 
obsolete  10  years  i.go. 

Senators  may  recall  I  quoted  some 
astounding  passap  's  from  some  of  them, 
such  as  a  paragrapn  from  a  1938  "modern 
physics"  book  tcl.ing  how  melting  ice 
chills  food  in  "modern  refrigerator 
boxes." 

And  I  also  quoted  from  a  1938  social 
studies  text  which  told  how  airplanes  are 
now  sailing  around  the  earth,  although 
they  have  to  stop  occasionally  for  gas  and 
oil. 

A  few  callers  suggested  that  these 
books  were  simplj  "extreme  examples." 
and  that  a  few  such  antiques  could  no 
doubt  be  found  in  any  high  school,  junior 
high  school  or  elementary  school  in  the 
Nation. 

Well,  lest  anyone  feel  that  these  were 
indeed  extreme  examples,  let  me  call 
attention  to  some  other  textbooks  in  use 
in  our  schools  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
For  example; 

Western  High  School  pupils  are  study- 
ing a  book  titled  "Modern  School  Geog- 
raphy," written  in  1938. 

As  far  as  these  pupils  know.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  are  still  inde- 
pendent European  nations.  Hitler  and 
Stalin  may  be  niphtmare  names  to  the 
people  of  these  countries,  but  Western 
High  School  students,  if  they  rely  only  on 
their  textbooks,  would  never  know  it. 

Western  pupils  are  also  studying  "Ad- 
vanced Algebra,"  jiublished  30  years  ago. 
Any  parent  in  thU  body  knows  that  the 
study  of  algebra  and  geometry  has 
changed  completely.  If  one  does  not 
think  so,  I  suggest  that  he  try  to  help  his 
son  or  daughter  with  his  or  her  home- 
work. 

There  is  also  an  "Elementary  Practical 
Physics"  text,  issued  in  1938. 

Spingam  High  School  is  using  a  me- 
chanical drawing  oook  published  in  1934. 
a  metalwork  manual  printed  in  1936,  and 
a  chemistry  book  written  in  1939. 

Woodrow  Wilscn  pupils  are  studying 
"Latin  American  and  Hemisphere  Soli- 
darity." written  1:0  years  ago  and  por- 
traying Latin  Araerica  just  about  the 
way  it  was  during  Woodrow  Wilson's 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
but  13  members  of  a  Western  High  bi- 
ology class  are  using  modern,  up-to-date 
textbooks.  The  unlucky  13  are  forced 
to  use  old  relics  of  varying  vintage.  How 
in  the  world  a  teacher  can  instruct  a 


class  in  biology  under  such  a  setup  is  in- 
credible and  beyond  me. 

The  sociology  textbook  used  at  Roose- 
velt High  School  has  not  had  a  major 
revision  since  the  1930's  and  contains 
a  number  of  outdated  concepts.  Yet.  re- 
markably, a  teacher  at  Coolidge  High 
School  told  me  she  was  forced  to  borrow 
even  this  ancient  artifact  from  Roosevelt 
in  order  to  have  a  sociology  text  at  all  to 
teach  her  classes. 

Tliis  is  a  sample  of  textbook  obsoles- 
cence at  only  five  schools.  Consider  for 
a  moment  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  12  high  schools.  5  vocational  high 
schools,  21  junior  highs,  and  more  than 
100  elementary  schools,  and  Senators 
have  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
disgrace. 

No,  Mr.  President;  the  examples  I 
cited  last  week  were  far  from  extreme 
cases.     And  there  are  many  more. 

Certain  persons  called  and  said  that 
the  cases  I  cited  were  extreme.  They 
are  the  roadblocks  to  progress  in  this 
community.  They  act  as  if  they  had 
mental  calcification,  and.  may  I  add, 
spiritual  calcification,  too.  They  are 
crusty,  bitter,  and  obstinate  when  it 
comes  to  anything  that  relates  to  social 
progress. 

Another  statement  I  heard  was  that 
the  textbooks  must  be  falling  apart  from 
abuse,  not  use.  Certainly  some  books 
have  been  damaged  maliciously.  That  is 
a  habit  as  old  as  the  children  themselves. 
That  happens  in  every  school  in  the  Na- 
tion. There  are  always  a  few  in  any 
class  who  feel  that  it  is  smart  to  deface 
books.  I  would  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised if  Members  of  Congress  had  done 
the  same  thing  in  their  childhood  days. 

How  can  a  child  be  taught  to  respect 
a  book  until  he  is  given  a  book  he  can 
respect? 

I  also  submit  that  when  a  book  sur- 
vives 30  years  of  use,  abuse  is  not  the 
problem,  especially  when  no  money  is 
available  or  spent  for  rebinding  and  re- 
furbishing. 

I  am  told  that  in  Western  High  School, 
students  are  using  a  Shakespeare  book 
that  was  published  in  1916.  The  Shake- 
speare in  the  book  is  fine,  but  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  book  is  just  about 
as  good  as  Shakespeare's.  This  must  be 
the  granddaddy  of  all  the  fossils  in 
Washington's  schools. 

But  the  very  fact  that  copies  of  this 
book  have  remained  even  partially  in- 
tact after  45  years  is  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  care  and  thoughtf  ulness  exhibited 
by  the  great  majority  of  Washington 
pupils,  or  the  fact  that  some  did  not 
study  it  at  all. 

I  was  curious  also  about  the  problem 
of  abuse  in  the  schools'  libraries. 

The  superintendent  of  school  libraries 
in  Washington  tells  me  the  problem  is 
extremely  minor.  The  major  "problem 
is  not  keeping  books  attractive,  but  get- 
ting any  attractive  books  at  all  for  the 
school  libraries. 

No  survey  is  needed  here.  The  sur- 
vey has  already  been  made,  and  I  am 
helping  to  make  it.  The  results  are 
known,  and  the  results  are  appalling. 
What  the  city  of  Washington  needs  is  to 
have  an  injection  of  action. 

Washington,  I  repeat  again  this 
week,  brings  up  the  rear  in  the  Nation. 


Washington  spends  a  meager  64  cents 
for  library  books  for  each  Junior,  senior 
and  vocational  high  school  pupil  and 
nothing  at  all  on  elementary  school  li- 
brary books.  The  national  standard  is 
$3  a  pupil. 

San  Diego.  Dallas.  Milwaukee.  Cleve- 
land. San  Francisco.  Detroit.  Houston, 
Chicago.  San  Antonio.  St.  Louis.  New  Or- 
leans. Baltimore,  et  cetera,  et  cetera  and 
including  my  own  city  of  Minneapolis 
are  all  way  ahead  of  Washington. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  still  seek- 
ing allocating  and  spending  funds  for 
its  school  libraries  according  to  an 
amount-per-pupil  formula  adopted  in 
1947. 

No  real  progress  can  be  made  this  way 
in  bringing  Washington's  school  libraries 
up  to  even  a  passable  par. 

I  was  disturbed  to  learn,  also,  that 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Board  of 
Education  asked  for  money.  $25,000.  for 
elementarj-  school  hbrary  books.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners,  however,  re- 
moved this  entire  sum  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  it  Ls  going  to  take  a 
lot  more  than  $25,000  to  make  even  a 
decent  start  on  overcoming  the  lag  in 
our  school  libraries. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  $57,000 
more  just  to  raise  Washington's  school 
library  book  expenditures  to  a  minimum 
of  $1  a  pupil,  as  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average.  And  even  then,  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  would  be 
$2  and  $2.50  below  the  national  stand- 
ard. 

But  I  strongly  propose  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  do  this  year  to  get  off  on 
the  right  foot  in  curing  the  decrepit, 
tragic,  unbelievable,  and  criminal  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  three  recent 
articles  and  one  editorial  on  the  cru- 
sade for  better  books  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  25,  1962) 

Educators   Applaud   Humphkkt's   Drive   fob 

Modern  Texts 

(By  Carole  Bowie) 

Senator  HtrsERT  H.  Humprbzt's  pledge  to 
wage  a  "one-man  crusade"  to  put  modern 
texts  In  the  hands  of  every  District  student 
was  welcomed  by  principals  and  teachers 
yesterday. 

Humphrey,  Democrat,  Minnesota,  told 
the  Senate  Wednesday  that  some  District 
students  still  use  tattered  school  books  that 
were  out  of  date  10  years  ago.  And  he 
showed  some  samples. 

That  District  students  study  obsolete 
texts  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  school 
officials  who  have  been  struggling,  to  see 
that  every  student  has  even  an  old  book. 

But  the  hubbub  the  Senator's  state- 
ments caused  Is  sure  to  put  some  fire 
into  a  survey  of  textbook  obsolescence  al- 
ready in  the  works,  District  School  Super- 
intendent Carl  P.  Hansen  said.  It  may 
result  in  a  request  for  more  textbook  money. 

Principals  are  happy  about  the  hubbub. 

Current  allotments  are  "absolutely  In- 
adequate to  do  the  job."  said  Ralph  W 
Watt,  principal  of  McKinley  High  School 
At  McKinley  a  ph3r8iC8  text  published  II 
years  ago — predating  sputnik  and  recent 
changes  in  physics  teaching — Is  still  in  use. 

District  schools  get  about  $5  per  student 
each  year  for  textbooks  and  supplies.  Chalk, 
paper  clips,  erasers  and  the  like  take  about 
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%2,  learing  93  to  replace  books  th&t  mf* 
falling  apart  or  to  buy  books  for  new  atu- 
dents.    Old  books  tn  good  shape  ar«  kept. 

Watt  •pproaehes  textbook  Xmjto^  by  ask- 
tng  teacbers  to  Itet  wbat  they  need  In  three 
categories:  "Must  have,  nee<l  but  can  do 
without  for  a  year,  and  nice  to  have."  Ha 
says  he  never  gets  through  category  one. 

And  often  he  cannot  buy  "must  have" 
books  for  all  students.  He  might  need,  140 
mathematics  texts,  for  instance,  but  can 
afford  only  70.  That  means  two  classes  of 
students  do  without. 

At  Splngam  High  School,  where  Hom- 
rasxT  found  a  1938  edition  of  "Modern 
Physics"  which  observed  that  "Melting  ice 
chills  food  in  nuxlern  refrigerator  boxes," 
PrliM:ipal  Purvis  J.  Williams  is  planning  to 
sjjend  $8,533.48  on  books  next  year. 

The  money  will  go  to  replace  some,  but  not 
all,  of  10-,  11-,  15-  and  even  20-year-old 
texts  in  business,  English,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  25,  1962] 

IsATE  PTJTO.S  Stcmim  Hnx  To  Demand  Class 

Nkeds 

(By  John  J.  Lindsay) 

The  accent  was  on  youth  at  the  Capitol 
last  night  as  school-age  youngsters  went  be- 
fore Members  of  Congress  to  gripe  about  the 
educational  needs  of  the  city  as  the  students 
see  them. 

They  received  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  members  of  the  House  District  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  Wu.- 
LiAM  Natchxk,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky.  If 
the  welcome  means  anything,  the  youngsters 
scored  heavily  In  running  down  the  lack  ai 
up-to-date  textbooks,  school  and  neighbor- 
hood libraries  and  the  physical  plant  in 
which  they  attend  school. 

They  appeared  at  the  last  of  three  public 
hearings  on  the  city's  request  to  spend  $299.1 
million  next  year,  nearly  all  of  which  will 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers.  The 
schools'  operating  budget  request  Is  $57.8 
million.  Another  $7.9  million  was  requested 
for  new  schools  and  additional   classrooms. 

LED    BY    STUDENT 

Under  the  direction  of  James  Toledano.  a 
student  at  Woodrow  Wilson  High,  members 
of  the  High  School  Students  for  Better  Edu- 
cation took  their  cause  to  the  subcommittee. 

Lyngrid  Smith,  of  McKinley  High,  com- 
plained that  since  last  July,  education  offi- 
cials had  requested  about  900  badly  needed 
repairs,  none  of  which  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Elaine  Gordon,  Chamberlain  Vocational, 
spoke  of  schools  with  falling  plaster,  a  fur- 
nace that  floods  In  inclement  weather  and 
another  school  without  an  auditorium. 

Robert  Howard,  of  Eastern  High,  com- 
plained that  the  Sousa  Junior  High  science 
lab  was  once  a  storeroom  for  musical  in- 
struments, has  one  window  and  a  makeshift 
blackboard. 

At  Phelps  Vocational,  he  said,  students 
change  clothes  in  the  boilerroom  and  take 
gym  in  the  hall.  There  is  no  school  li- 
brary and,  he  added,  most  District  high 
schools  do  not  have  a  basic  collection  of 
books  In  their  libraries. 

TORN    TEXTBOOKS 

Vera  Rykoff,  of  Coolidge  High,  said  a  col- 
lection of  textbooks  is  considered  adequate 
if  It  includes  "an  ancient,  outdated  con- 
glomeration of  pages  without  covers  and 
missing  whole  chapters. "  One  history  book 
was  written  and  issued  during  World  War  II 
when  Russia  was  our  ally  and  another  text 
on  the  Elements  of  Electricity  was  published 
in  1932,  12  years  before  today's  high  school 
students  were  born,  she  said. 

She  also  read  a  statement  for  Henry  Brown 
of  Cardozo  High  which  said  that  condemned 
books  are  used  throughout  the  public  school 
svstem   because   there    are   no   others.     The 


studuits  presented  ths  subconunittee  with 
a  ragged  collection  of  ancient  textbooks  but 
asked  for  their  retttm  as  soon  as  possible 
beeatne  they  are  needed  for  study. 

Toiedsno  said  tt  will  take  34  new  schools 
by  IM*  to  handle  an  expected  35.000  addl- 
tioiaal  students.  He  said  that  without 
enough  money  for  schools  a  more  than  ade- 
quate education  is  impossible  and  without 
that  education  there  is  not  much  hope  for 
the  future  citizens  of  this  city.  He  also 
requested  that  the  present  expenditure  of 
$5  per  student  per  year  for  textbooks  be 
doubled. 

PLEA     FOB     LIBRARY 

Later  in  the  testimony,  Adrian  Burrell.  15. 
and  Eugene  Rudder,  13,  of  Kelly  MUler 
Junior  High,  made  a  strong  appeal  fur 
$323,000  for  the  Capitol  View  Bnuicli  Li- 
brary without  which,  they  said,  students  of 
their  area  would  not  receive  a  full  educa- 
tion. 

Natcheb  said  the  library  is  "No.  1"  on  the 
priority  list  of  every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Natches  and  Representatives 
Georgs  Shiplky.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and 
John  RuooEf,  Republican,  of  Arizona. 
praised  all  the  youngsters  who  appeared  for 
their  interest  and  spirit. 

Thirteen  witnesses  representing  the  Dis- 
trict Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  also 
testified  about  deficiencies  in  the  District 
public  school  system. 

They  requested  consideration  of  funds  for 
elementary  school  foreign  language  pro- 
grazns.  improvement  of  the  guidance  coun- 
selor system  and  a  strong  library  system 
among  other  improvements. 

HOBRIBLE    IIINE 

Betty  Sampson  said  that  all  children  in 
the  Capital  would  profit  from  the  guidance 
counselors  who  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
truancy,  eliminating  behavior  problems,  pre- 
paring children  for  psychological  services 
and  medical  needs. 

Bernlce  F.  Baddy  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  greatest  concern  of  the  Hlne  Junior 
High  School  PTA  is  that  some  child  might 
lose  his  life  trying  to  get  an  education  at 
"Horrible  Hine." 

She  asked  for  $5  million  for  construction 
of  a  replacement  instead  of  the  $210,000  re- 
quested for  a  new  school  site.  \ 

Rlddlck  H.  Pree,  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Area  5  Council  of  the  District  Con- 
gress made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  16  new 
elementary  schools  which  he  said  the  city 
will  need  in  the  next  5  years  over  and  above 
buildings  already  approved. 

asks  new  schools 

Mrs.  S.  Raymond  Smith  representing  area 
4.  far  northeast  and  far  southeast  Washing- 
ton, appealed  for  new  elementary  schools. 
Junior  high  and  high  schools  and  additional 
school  equipment  for  those  areas.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  been  requested  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Blacklow,  president  of  the 
Congress,  was  represented  by  Ellis  Haworth, 
who  among  other  things  testified  about  the 
desperate  need  for  a  central  administration 
building  to  house  all  the  300  administration 
offices  now  scattered  throughout  the  city  in 
15  buildings. 

Other  witnesses  called  for  expansion  of  the 
public  summer  school  program,  improvement 
of  the  Ben  W.  Murch  Elementary  School  and 
additional  teachers  to  reduce  tlie  present 
pupil- teacher  ratio. 

The  District  Federation  of  Cuic  Associa- 
tions strongly  opposed  the  city's  inner  loop 
highway  program  and  asked  that  all  con- 
struction except  freeways  or  street  projects 
now  being  built  be  halted  by  the  city 

Henry  L.  Dixon,  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, appealed  for  additional  public  schools. 
recreation  facilities  and  an  increase  in  funds 
for  homemaker  services,  nursing  care  grants 
and  for  about  900  muJtiproblera  fiunilies 
receiving    aid-to-dependent -children   grants. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  26.  19<t31 

Hansen  Joufs  Cbusase  roa  Brrrxa  Textbooks 

(By  Carole  Bowie) 

District  School  Superintendent  Carl  P. 
Hansen  thinks  the  problem  of  out-of-date 
textbooks  in  District  schools  is  bad  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Most  importantly,  he  doesn't  think  stu- 
dents should  study  such  subjects  as  physics 
and  chemistry  from  books  written  20  or  30 
years  ago.  And.  secondly,  until  this  week  he 
thought  the  city's  textbook  problems  were 
under  control. 

■  We  are  particularly  vulnerable  for  not 
having  asked  for  more  textbook  money,"  he 
s.tld  yesterday  at  a  press  conference.  And 
he  added.  "We  are  embarrassed  that  our 
textbook  survey  last  .spring  did  not  treat  at 
all  with  obsolescence." 

On  the  strength  of  that  survey,  submitted 
to  the  Sc^liool  Board  In  December.  Hansen 
Wan  autiiority  to  spend  an  extra  $13,000  on 
tcxtb<.ok.s.  This  money,  he  told  the  Board. 
■  will  bring  us  pretty  close  to  at  least  getting 
bonks   Into  the  hands  of  every  child." 

He  said  at  the  time  he  hoped  obsolescencr 
could  be  taken  care  of  through  regular  yearly 
textbook  appropriations. 

But  he  said  now  it  would  appear  that 
principals  have  an  "extensive  "  problem  keej)- 
Ing  books  current,  especially  in  science  and 
social  studies  and  maybe  In  the  humanities 
with  yearly  funds. 

On  Hansen's  desk  was  an  aged  and 
tattered  physics  book  that  showed  up 
Wednesday  In  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the 
hands  of  Senator  Huaxax  H.  Humphsey, 
Democrat.  Vllnnesota.  Humphsey  pledged 
a  "one-man  crusade"  to  put  modern  texts 
In  the  hands  of  every  student. 

Hansen  said  Assistant  School  Superin- 
t<>ndent,s  Juhn  D  Koontz  and  Francis 
Ciregory  are  already  at  work  trying  to  find 
out  how  many  such  books  are  tn  use  and 
why.  He  ^aid  the  survey  will  be  "stepjjed 
up" 

While  Hansen  said  he  thinks  books  of  the 
1938  vintage  are  "extreme  examples"  of  those 
In  use.  he  said  that  "In  a  more  general  sense 
there  obviously  is  a  problem  of  obsolescence." 

In  fact  comments  of  principals  and  parents 
since  the  Senator's  speech  indicate  that  the 
picture  is  "pretty  dismal,"  he  said. 

I  Prom  the  WashingUm  Post,  May  28,   196'ii 
Backwasd  Books 

The  same  week  that  Scott  Carpenter 
made  his  triple  orbit  around  the  world, 
students  in  our  city's  public  schools  could 
read  Uus  helpful  comment  In  a  textbook; 
"Airplanes  have  not  only  sailed  over  the 
ocean,  but  they  have  sailed  around  the  earth. 
Of  course,  stofw  were  frequently  made  for 
gasoline  and  oil."  This  is  but  a  sample  of 
the  sometimes  pitifully  out-of-date  text- 
books still  in  use  in  our  public  schools,  where 
one  high  school  Instructs  its  students  with 
a  book  entitled  "Modern  Physics"  printed 
before  Hiroshima. 

All  credit  to  the  High  School  Students  for 
Better  Education,  our  youngest  lobbyists,  for 
using  their  constitutional  right  of  petition 
to  bring  the  book  scandal  to  the  notice  of 
Congress  And  further  credit  to  Senator 
Humphrey  for  lending  a  hand  In  a  campaign 
that  ought  to  succeed.  A  nation  rich 
enou;^'h  to  thrust  a  man  Into  space  ought  to 
have  enough  money  to  provide  its  youngsters 
with  books  that  do  more  than  describe  air- 
planes as  a  curious  novelty  and  nuclear 
physics  as  interesting  Bp>eculation. 

Obsolete  and  tattered  textbooks  are  beinp 
used  becaii.<^e  the  District  lacks  adequate 
funds  for  Its  school.?.  The  lack  of  libraries 
ia  an  even  sjreater  reproach  to  congressional 
parsimony.  There  are  no  libraries  in  ele- 
mentary schools  except  In  two  where 
anonymous  donors  provided  funds;  the 
national  standard  calls  for  a  $S  library 
expenditure     j>er     child,     but     Washington 
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spends  76  cents  a  year  per  high  school  stu- 
dent, and  nothing  at  all  for  each  elementary 
pupil.  Happily,  loca:  school  officials  are  pro- 
viding further  fodd«r  for  Mr.  Humphrey's 
Senate  campaign,  and  hopefully  Congress 
will  learn  a  lesson  from  the  antiquated  texts 
the  Senator  has  read  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  call  attention  to  a  letter  dated  May 
24,  1962,  which  I  have  received  from 
High  School  Stud-mts  for  Better  Edu- 
cation. A  number  of  names  are  signed 
to  the  letter.    I  thank  these  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recgri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piinied  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  24.  1962. 
Dear  Senator  Humfhrey  We.  the  under- 
signed, members  of  tht  High  School  Students 
for  Better  Education,  wish  to  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  to  ycu  for  your  Interest  in 
Improving  school  conditions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  We  feel  most  fortunate  in 
having  In  you,  a  great  and  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  our  cause.  On  behalf  of  the  many 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  th  •  students  of  the  future. 
we  thank  you. 

Peter  Crane.  Michael  Fcrlr  Elaine  Gor- 
d<in.  Phylis  Meuch  Steve  Block.  Rich- 
ard Blacklow.  Olivia  Lucas.  Randl 
Dokken,  Corlan  Johnson.  Arrel 
Dougherty,  Lois  Schlfler.  Joan  Kolker. 
Patricia  Baum.  Susan  Kerr,  Rush 
Dougherty,  Ellen  Zorln.  Judy  Powell. 
Carrie  Fox,  Joyce  Smith.  Lynne  Jones, 
Sue  McMurray.  Candy  Frazl.  Susan 
Hamilton.  Vera  RyckofT.  Robert  Lee 
Howard.  Duane  G.  Derrick.  Jr  .  James 
G.  Wright  III.  Arthur  L  Harris.  Jane 
Kenworthy  L  Lincoln.  Douglas  Burke, 
Christina  Weyl.  Betsy  Kramer,  Susan 
Pollock.  Karen  Stingle.  Judy  Edels- 
berg,  Henry  Brown,  Lyngrid  Smith. 


THE  STOCK  MARKET  AND  THE 
BUSINESS  CLIMATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  this  morning  some  discussion 
about  the  precipitate  fall  in  prices  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Because 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  since  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  securi- 
ties exchanges  are  located  in  my  home- 
town of  New  York  City,  I  believe  I  should 
say  at  least  a  word  about  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  serious  questions 
have  begun  to  be  raised  concerning  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
capability  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  deal  with  it.  What  has  happened  does 
not  necessarily  add  up  to  a  national  ca- 
tastrophe; on  the  contrary,  it  can  make 
us  leaner  and  tougher.  This  situation  is 
particularly  critical  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  economic  health  of  the 
United  States  to  our  free  world  peace 
leadership. 

Whether  this  event  is  a  natural  eco- 
nomic readjustment  or  a  serious  crisis 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  believe  that  the 
current  stock  market  can  be  confined  to 
an  economic  readjustment  provided  the 
President  gives  a  constructive  lead,  pro- 
vided U.S.  business,  including  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  takes  this  as  an 
occasion  for  a  new  effort  in  the  public 


business,  and  provided  Congress  acts  as 
it  should. 

There  is  much  talk  about  whether 
business  has  confidence  in  Grovemment. 
I  can  well  understand  why  the  confidence 
of  business  should  have  been  shaken. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  Congress  right  now 
ought  to  give  American  business,  which 
includes  workers  and  management,  some 
reassurance  that  we  are  not  going  to  go 
haywire  or  wild  or  to  be  punitive.  Per- 
haps such  assurance,  added  to  that 
which  the  President  is  already  trying  to 
give,  may  help  us  to  do  the  trick,  at 
least  so  far  as  confidence  is  concerned. 

Economic  conditions  are  basically 
sound.  The  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  well  able  to  undertake  the  ad- 
justments which  are  necessary  to  assure 
its  competitive  position  internationally 
and  to  meet  changing  domestic  needs. 

It  is  true  that  the  Nation  is  troubled 
by  serious  unemployment,  which  is  con- 
tinuing at  an  unacceptable  rate  of  5*2 
percent,  but  other  indexes  are  more 
favorable. 

Consumer  demand  is  on  the  rise,  with 
personal  expenditures  for  durable  goods 
up  13.3  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1962  over  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 
Business  expenditures  for  producers" 
durable  equipment  rose  by  17.5  percent 
in  the  same  period.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous unmet  need  for  homes,  appli- 
ances, and  even  for  telephones  and  au- 
tomobiles, and  the  needs  continue.  The 
economy  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world  is  so  poor  that  we  could  be  pro- 
ducing for  many  years  without  catch- 
ing up. 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  today,  May  29,  is 
entitled  "U.N.  Report:  Rich  Nations  Get 
Richer.  Poor  Poorer."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UN.    Report:     Rich    Nations    Get    Richer. 
Poor  Poorer 

UNrrED  Nations.  N.Y. — The  rich  nations 
are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  a 
U.N.  report  showed  Sunday. 

While  the  economies  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions are  surging  forward,  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  getting  relatively  less  for 
the  raw  materials  they  sell  to  the  manu- 
facturing giants. 

The  1961  U.N.  SUtistical  Yearbook 
showed  that  the  free  world's  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  nearly  tripled  since  1938,  while 
commodity   output    has    barely   doubled. 

The  values  of  world  exp>orts  reached  a  rec- 
ord level  of  $112.5  billion  in  1960,  but  the 
underdeveloped  nations'  share  of  world 
trade  decreased  by  30  percent  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  report  said. 

The  have-not  nations  continue  to  spend 
a  far  higher  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  their  peoples'  needs,  sharply 
cutting  their  ability  to  provide  their  own 
Investment  funds. 

To  fill  in  the  gap,  the  gross  flow  of  grants 
and  long-term  loans  to  underdeveloped 
countries  totaled  $4  billion  in  1960.  The 
United  States  was  the  chief  contributor  of 
bilateral  assistance  with  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion. 

Among  other  findings  of  the  survey: 

The  United  States  produced  the  largest 
amount  of  crude  steel — more  than  90  mil- 


lion metric  tons  In  1960 — out  of  a  world 
total  of  344  million  metric  tons.  The 
U.S.SH  was  next  with  65  million  metric  tons 

Production  of  iron  ore  In  the  USSR,  ex- 
ceeded US  production  In  1»58,  1959,  and 
1960 

More  than  half  the  world's  passenger  ve- 
hicles  are    made   In    the   United   States. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  steel  In 
Sweden  in  1960  was  the  highest  In  the  world 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Hope  For  Hungry  Coun- 
tries," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  May  27,  1962,  points  out  that 
in  the  3  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
U.N.'s  Special  Fund  Council,  the  Fund 
has  committed  more  than  $210  million, 
but  that  what  the  fund  does  is  to  make 
future  investments,  that  may  come  to 
billions  of  dollars,  more  fruitful. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hope  for  Hungry  Countries 

TTie  41  international  development  projects 
Just  approved  by  the  U.N.'s  Special  Fund 
Council  will  cost  a  little  under  $37  million. 
In  the  3  years  of  its  existence  the  Fund  has 
commuted  more  than  $210  million— millions. 
not  billions,  but  important  just  the  same. 

The  UN  Special  Fund  Is  like  seeds  in  a 
spring  furrow.  What  the  Fund  doeis  is  to 
make  future  investments  that  may  come  to 
billions  of  dollars  more  fruitful.  It  special- 
izes In  studies,  surveys  and,  above  all,  in 
education.  One  great  difficulty  In  under- 
developed countries  is  that  their  resources, 
human  and  natural,  are  not  fully  known. 
As  Managing  Director  Paul  G.  Hoffman  has 
said:  "In  practically  all  the  underde^-eloped 
countries  and  territories  associated  w:th  the 
United  Nations,  the  underlying  cause  of  that 
underdevelopment  is  not  lack  of  human  and 
physical  resources  but  underutillzatlon  of 
these  resources."  He  adds:  "It  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  nationals 
of  all  countries  can  be  trained  to  be  good 
administrators,  good  educators,  gcxxl  busi- 
nessmen, good  doctors,  good  mechanics,  and 
good  farmers." 

What  the  U.N  Fund  proposes  is  to  make 
productive  the  great  Investments,  national 
and  international,  private  and  public,  that 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  made  In  tlie  eco- 
nomically retarded  countries.  A  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  passed  last  Decem- 
ber sets  a  goal  of  an  annual  national  income 
increase  in  each  such  country  of  5  jjercent 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Incidentally,  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
Fund  consists  of  nine  representatives  from 
the  advanced  countries  and  nine  from  the 
underdevelofjed  countries.  Among  the  de- 
veloped countries  is  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  What  is  going  on  In  this 
council  is  less  a  cold  war  than  a  hot  war 
against   poverty,   Ignorance  and  disease. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  econ- 
omy is  moving  too  slowly;  still,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  on  a  sound  footing.  How- 
ever, the  stock  market  has  in  the  last  10 
years  risen  5  times  faster  than  corporate 
profits.  3 '2  times  faster  than  industrial 
production,  and  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  personal  income  and  gross  national 
product.  Reasonable  expectations  of  fu- 
ture growth  cannot  outstrip  current  real- 
ities by  such  multiples.  That,  too,  is  a 
cause  of  the  present  readjustment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  fiom  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  tim- 
ing of  the  present  occurrence  is.  in  my 
view,  based  on  grovemmental  develop- 
ments. This  factor  in  the  present  situa- 
tion is  the  impairment  of  business  confi- 
dence in  the  Government's  handling  of 
the  economy.  We  all  understand  that  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  direct  action 
taken  by  the  President  in  the  steel  price 
controversy,  especially  the  fear  and  re- 
sentment induced  by  the  President's  uti- 
lization of  law  enforcement  machinery 
of  the  Federal  Government,  without  fun- 
damental basis  in  law,  as  shown  at  that 
time,  and  that  this  condition  is  com- 
pounded by  the  persistence  of  an  inter- 
national imbalance  of  payments  and  un- 
employment troubles.  These  factors 
have  caused  much  difficulty. 

We  understand  that  right  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
trouble,  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  a  real 
impact  upon  our  economy  if  a  continu- 
ous stock  market  break  results  in  a  real 
withdrawal  of  business  from  expansion 
and  improvement. 

I  emphasize  what  others  have  said, 
that  it  will  take  not  only  the  action  of 
the  President,  but  also  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  now.  What  is  not  adequately  rec- 
ognized is  that  the  President  is  not  the 
whole  Government,  but  Congress  is  a 
coordinate  and  equally  powerful  branch 
of  the  Government,  having  the  capabil- 
ity for  materially  helping  to  right  any 
imbalance  in  the  Government's  approach 
toward  business:  and  also  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  requires  a  major  exercise 
in  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  by 
U.S.  management  and  labor. 

Ccmgress  can  be  of  enormous  aid  to 
the  country  in  bringing  home  the  reali- 
zation of  the  part  it  plays  to  business 
managers,  workers  and  owners.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  buttressing  of  the  na- 
tional posture  should  be  most  welcomed 
by  President  Kennedy  who  is  in  trouble 
in  view  of  the  dangers  of  a  really  preju- 
dicial impact  upon  our  economy  If  a  con- 
tinuing stock  market  break  brings  about 
a  real  withdrawal  of  business  from  ex- 
pansion and  improvement.  I  emphasize 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  President 
that  it  is  deeds — not  words — which  will 
count  for  the  most,  as  so  many  brave  and 
reassuring  words  have  already  been  ut- 
tered. 

What  can  Congress,  the  President,  and 
U.S.  business  do  in  a  tangible  and  direct 
way  to  improve  the  business  climate? 

First.  The  President  can  immediately 
announce  specific  revisions  of  deprecia- 
tion schedules  and  can  call  on  Congress 
to  initiate  consideration  of  tax  reform, 
including  incentive  income  tax  reduc- 
tions and  more  rather  than  less  favor- 
able treatment  for  earnings  from  produc- 
tive foreign  investment. 

Second.  The  President  can  call  on 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  mech- 
anism for  labor-management  coopera- 
tion in  the  public  interest — such  as  Peace 


Production  Board — to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  to  meet  the  problems  of  auto- 
mation, and  to  take  action  to  review  the 
antitrust  laws  in  accordance  with  modern 
needs.  Under  such  assurances  of  in- 
creased employment  labor  can  review  its 
policy  to  seek  a  shorter  work  week — a 
F>olicy  which  certainly  needs  review. 

Third.  Congress  can  accelerate  action 
on  the  acceptable  provisions  of  the  tax 
bill  and  on  the  trade  expansion  bill. 

Fourth.  Congress  can  materially  le- 
vise  the  objectionable  features  of  Uie 
present  tax  bill  relating  to  treatment  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  withholding  on 
dividend  and  interest  income. 

Fifth.  Congress  can  acceleruLe  action 
on  establishing  permanent  unproved 
Federal  standards  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  place  a  floor  under 
effective  demand  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices needed  by  the  people  of  this 
NatiCHi. 

Sixth.  Congress  can  pass  legislation 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  agreement 
among  the  10  major  free  world  in- 
dustrialized nations,  adding  resources 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
order  to  support  the  dollar  and  pound 
sterling,  and  can  support  the  President 
in  further  efforts  to  rectify  the  U.S. 
balance  of  international  payments. 

Seventh.  Business  can  undertake  a  far 
more  active  role  in  the  development  of 
the  newly  developing  areas  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  enterprise  of  other 
industrialized  free  world  countries  and 
encourage  Government  and  interna- 
tional financing  agencies  to  materially 
expand  the  credit  resources  available  for 
the  purpose. 

These  are  fundamental  ways  to  give 
business  a  sense  of  security.  They  would 
assure  investors  that  investment.s  made 
for  sound  economic  reasons  will  be  sup- 
ported by  Federal  action  to  support 
accelerated  economic  growth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  leave  the  Chamber,  but  before  I  do 
so  I  desire  the  Senator  from  New  York 
end  other  Senators  who  have  com- 
mented on  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion to  know  of  my  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  restrained  and  responsible 
statement.  I  .shall  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber later  to  SE>eak  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  the  situation  is  of 
sufficient  significance  and  concern  that 
we  ought  to  deal  with  it  carefully  and 
responsible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  here  to  listen 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can correspondent,  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
highly  useful  journal  to  Western  Europe 
and  is  now  contributing  a  significant 
series  of  articles  on  the  state  of  the  At- 
lantic Community. 

The  importance  of  Uie  events  assessed 
by  Mr.  Lippmann  is  reflected  in  the 
statements  of  the  President  and  the  wide 
speculation  in  our  informational  media, 
concerning  the  viability  of  the  great  al- 
liance of  Atlantic  nations  which  has 
kept  Communist  aggression  at  bay  over 
the  last  15  years.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  that  the  United  States  must 


regain  the  momentum  of  economic 
growth  and  the  tremendovw  vitality 
which  enabled  it  over  many  years  to 
hold  the  Atlantic  Community  together — 
a  feat  which  was  accomplished  without 
interference  in  the  sovereign  affairs  of 
our  partners. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  retreat  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  time  for  a  gieat 
a.ssertion  of  our  faith  in  united  strength 
and  of  a  ma.ssive  buildup  of  our  do- 
mestic and  international  potential.  As 
Mr.  Lippmann  wrote  in  his  column  of 
May  24.  1962: 

A  Franco-Oeiinan  Europe  Under  French 
leadorshlp  Is  an  optical  Illusion  which  will 
pass  away  with  the  two  venerable  figures  who 
have  created  It. 

But  this  optical  illusion  must  be  re- 
placed by  strent^thened  ties  of  reality 
which  only  our  efforts  in  the  United 
States  can  for^'e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  p>oii"it  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "As  Walter 
Lippmann  Sees  Today's  World  and  Our 
Role,"  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  26,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\S     WaI  TEK     LlPP-MANN     ST.TS    TODAYS     WoRI  D 

AND  Ovu  Role 

Washin-gton  — I  am  sure  that  by  this  time 
in  ydiir  meetings  you  will  have  heard  enough 
about  the  law  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  one 
who  is  not  a  lawyer,  one,  I  may  say — who 
contrary  to  the  more  usual  practice  in 
Washington  public  life — is  not  going  to  In- 
struct j-ou  about  the  law.  If  there  are  still 
some  unsolved  problems  in  the  law.  you  will 
get  no  help  from  mc. 

To  reassure  you  about  the  stranger  In  your 
midst,  I  might  say  that  I  have  two  near 
qualifications  for  being  here  tonight.  One 
is  that  my  father  wanted  me  to  be  a  lawyer, 
thtjugh  I  strayed  off  into  a  more  Bohemian 
profession.  The  other  is  that  I  married  Into 
a  lawyers  family,  where  I  have  learned  that 
a  lawyer's  ability  to  win  an  argument  is  he- 
reditary. 

I  thoueht  you  might  like  to  hear  a  brief 
and  sketchy  report  on  what  the  state  of  the 
world  seems  to  fc>e  this  spring.  What  I  have 
to  say  will  be  based  on  what  I  know  of  re- 
cent developments  here  In  Wasliington.  and 
on  a  trip  which  I  have  just  completed  re- 
cently to  the  main  capitals  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  {general  fact  Is,  I  think,  that  there 
are  now  imderway  significant  developments 
both  In  our  world,  that  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, and  in  the  other  world,  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  These  develop- 
ments are.  of  course,  interacting:  what  hap- 
pens on  one  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  has  its 
effects  on  the  other  side. 

The  simplest  way,  I  suppose,  of  going 
about  describing  these  highly  complicated 
relationships  is  to  list  the  crucial  develop- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  By 
the  word  "crucial  '  I  do  not  mean  such  local 
developments  as  are  taking  place  say  in  Cu- 
ba, or  Laos,  or  Ghana,  but  those  develop- 
ments which  affect  the  world  balance  of 
power,  and  therefore  the  prospect  of  war 
and  peace.  Including  the  prospect  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  cold  peace. 

In  my  view,  in  the  past  year  or  so  the 
.  world  balance  of  forces  hsis,  I  venture  to  say, 
become  rather  more  favorable -to  the  Western 
community.  I  know  from  my  newspaper  ex- 
perience how  risky  it  Is  to  be  optimistic,  and 
I  know  that   the  prudent  man  who  wishes 
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to  play  it  safe  will  always  lean  to  Cassandra. 
never  to  Polly  anna.  For  If  Cassandra  Is 
right,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  aU  too  fre- 
quently, the  man  t>ecome«  without  any 
trouble  at  all  a  true  prophet.  If,  on  the 
other  hand.  Cassandra  is  wrong,  everyone  is 
too  well  pleased  to  remember  what  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  historic  confrontation 
between  international  communism  and  the 
Western  society  our  position,  is.  I  believe, 
lmprov«d.  I  could  provide  you  with  plenty 
of  gloom  about  what  lies  ahead  In  South 
America,  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  in  south 
Asia.  And  In  regard  to  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed,  emerging  nations  I  make  no 
concessions  at  all  to  Pollyanna.  But  what 
seems  to  me  to  have  becc«ne  better  is  the  re- 
lationships of  power  between  the  two  great 
centers  of  power  on  this  planet,  and  quite 
briefly  and  of  course  by  simplifying  much  I 
shall  try  to  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

I  shall  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  primarily 
and  fundamentally,  the  balance  of  military 
I>ower  Is  now  very  considerably  in  our  favor. 
Indeed  I  am  told  by  those  whose  expertness  I 
most  respect  that  the  West,  and  at  the  center 
of  it  the  United  States,  is  now  much  stronger 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  achieves  a  great  scientific  break- 
through in  the  next  series  of  nuclear  tests — 
for  example  an  antimissile  missile  or  a  bomb 
of  decisive  size  which  cannot  be  repelled. 
But  for  such  developments  our  lead  In  the 
race  of  armaments  can  be  called  decisive. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  this.  There  may,  for  example,  be 
undisclosed  political  weaknesses  in  the  West. 
Most  certainly  our  military  sUength  Is  the 
very  last  thing  to  talk  about  boastfully.  I 
have  hesitated  a  long  time  whether  It  is 
proper  to  talk  about  It  at  all.  It  would  be 
tempting  the  gods  to  boast  of  It  and  In  fact 
it  should  be  talked  about  only  with  the 
greatest  reserve  and  humility  But  I  am 
speaking  of  it  because  it  Is  now  the  con- 
trolling fact  in  the  world  situation,  and 
must  therefore  be  known  to  those  who  form 
opinions  if  they  are  to  understand  the  world 
situation  today. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  Is 
well  understood  in  the  highest  places  In 
Moscow.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  two- 
fold. There  Is  the  prudent  moderation  of 
Soviet  policy  In  Berlin  and  southeast  Asia. 
there  Is  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  sign  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
tests.  That  refusal  represents  a  reversal  of 
Soviet  policy,  and  It  Is  due,  I  believe,  to 
the  realization  in  Moscow  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  behind  in  the  race  of  armaments. 
That  is  why  the  Soviets  broke  the  mora- 
torium and  that  is  why  they  are  preparing 
new  tests.  Their  scientists  and  generals 
are  hoping  for  a  scientific  breakthrough 
which  would  change  radically  and  quickly  in 
their  favor  the  balance  of  power.  Our  own 
testing.  I  should  add.  Is  designed  to  re- 
Insure  our  present  nuclear  superiority 
against  the  chances  of  such  a  Soviet  break- 
through. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  not  sign  a  treaty  until  and  un- 
less It  has  convinced  Itself  that,  as  so  many 
American  scientists  believe,  no  break- 
through, which  will  be  decisive  in  a  military 
sense.  Is  likely  to  be  achieved  from  the 
atmospheric  tests.  At  the  moment  the  test 
negotiations  are  deadlocked.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  listening  to  Russian  scientists  who 
believe  that  a  l»-eakthrough  Is  possible,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  overrule  the  American 
scientists  who  teU  him  that  a  Russian 
breakthrough   is   not   Impossible. 

NUCLEAR     DANGER     DEFUSED     IN     BERLIN 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  strong  Indi- 
cations that  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  slowly 
adjusting  itself  to  the  realities  of  nuclear 
power.  I  am  thinking  particularly  about 
Berlin  and  about  southeast  Asia.    The  situa- 


tion in  both  places  has  changed  In  the  past 
year.  One  might  say  that  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  danger  both  Berlin  and  Southeast 
Asia  have  to  a  very  considerable  degree  been 
defused.  Neither  side  is  ready  to  face  the 
risks  of  pushing  the  other  Into  a  dead  end 
street  from  which  there  is  no  exit  except 
by  a  humiliating  surrender  or  a  suicidal 
war.  I  ascribe  this  improvement  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  President  in  lislng  our  superior 
strength,  which  he  has  helped  to  reinforce, 
to  promote  an  accommodating  and  concilia- 
tory and  resourceful  diplomacy.  Power  ex- 
ercised with  restraint  and  magnanimity  is 
a  great  persuader   In   human  affairs. 

On  the  plus  side  for  the  West,  I  would 
put  next  the  brilliant  recovery  and  the  grow- 
ing unity  of  Western  Europe.  So  rapidly 
has  the  standard  of  living  been  rising  that 
the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  has  In  the  Com- 
munist and  the  far  left  parties,  with  their 
constituency  among  workers,  farmers,  pro- 
fessionals, and  Intellectuals,  strong  and  re- 
liable Instruments  of  political  power  inside 
the  continental  countries.  The  Soviet  Union 
still  has  influence,  of  course,  but  what  she 
has  lost  is  the  power  to  Intervene  effectively 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Western  Etirope. 

Because  of  the  great  growth  of  wealth 
since  the  war.  the  developments  In  Italy,  for 
example,  are  spectacular.  Not  only  has  the 
Italian  left  split — the  Socialists  are  no  longer 
allied  with  the  Communists  in  opposing  the 
government,  which  is  liberal  and  progres- 
sive— but  in  the  Communist  Party  Itself 
there  Is  a  split  between  the  true  believers,  the 
so-called  Stal'nlsts.  and  the  younger  and 
more  Uber\lly  minded   men. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
In  the  new  and  buoyant  Western  Europe  is 
that  the  Socialist  parties  In  Germany.  Prance. 
Italy,  and  Great  Britain  are  finding  that 
traditional  Socialist  doctrine  has  become 
largely  irrelev;int.  It  no  longer  fits  the  facts 
of  life.  It  is  a  generation  out  of  date.  Some 
of  the  old  Socialist  doctrine,  in  particular 
the  welfare  state,  has  been  adopted.  Much — 
particularly  the  public  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production — has  been  bypassed  and 
surpassed  by  the  new  European  economy 
which  Is  proving  to  be  highly  productive  and 
Is  creating  an  afl3uent  European  society. 

I  would  name  next  in  my  list  of  favorable 
developments  a  byproduct  of  this  new 
European  postwar  economy.  To  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  It  Is  offering  a  third  way  to 
become  more  productive  and  to  raise  their 
standard  of  life.  They  do  not  have  to  plunge 
thenxselves  Into  a  totalitarian  system.  The 
new  nations  do  not  want  to  do  ttils.  And 
the  alternative  is  no  longer  that  they  should 
try  to  Imitate  vainly  our  own  special 
American  kind  of  Individualistic  free  enter- 
prise. For  the  undeveloped  and  crowded 
nations  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  dupli- 
cate the   American  economy. 

TTte  example  of  free  but  planned  economy 
which  comes  from  the  new  Europe,  is  backed 
by  the  growing  Western  accumulation  of 
wealth.  This  is  maJdng  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  assume — as  perhaps  it  was  necessary 
even  10  years  ago — that  for  the  poorer  and 
backward  peoples  there  Is  only  one  quick 
solution  to  their  misery,  which  ts  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
raised  Itself  from  poverty  and  chaos  to  world 
power  in  40  years. 

PROVEN    TAILITRE    OT    JOSD    AGRICTJLTtrRX 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  side,  to  the  more 
recent  developments  which  are  afifecttng  the 
bcdanoe  of  forces  between  the  two  worlds.  I 
have   already   talked   about   the   balance  of 

military  power.  Obviously,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  It  counsels  prudence  and  a  policy  not 
of  external  expansion  but  of  Internal  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  point  which  I  should  like  to 
note  has  enormous  consequences  through- 
out the  world.     It  Is  the  proven  failure  of 


Communist  agriculture.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  lives  by  agriculture  and  there  is 
nothing  enticing  and  aUuring  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  failure.  In 
China  the  failure  is  a  national  disaster.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  the  poor  yields  provide  no 
surpluses  for  use  abroad.  This  is  manifestly 
a  liability  for  the  Soviet  position  in  foreign 
affairs.  Thus  it  is  unable  to  help  China, 
which  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 

As  against  the  proved  a^lcultural  short- 
ages in  the  Communist  world,  there  are  the 
great  surpluses  in  the  non-Communist  world 
The  Western  farm  problem,  which  Is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surpluses.  Is  Indeed  a  hard  prob- 
lem. But.  obviously,  it  Is  an  Infinitely  easier 
problem  to  deal  with  than  the  Communist 
6horta|:es.  which  can  lead — which  In  China 
have  led — to  famine.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  agricultural  achievements  Is  assert- 
ing an  enormous  influence  on  the  prestige  of 
the  two  rival  societies.  For  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  live  on 
the  land,  and  the  contrast  in  agricultural 
ach.evements  weighs  heavily  In  determining 
which  of  the  two  societies  they  wish  to 
follow 

Then,  there  Is  the  Soviet-Chinese  conflict 
In  the  longer  run  It  poses  what  may  be  the 
most  important  threat.  For  Soviet  Russia, 
the  conflict  with  China  may  well  be  so  mo- 
mentous tnat  it  could  bring  about  what  Is 
known  In  diplomatic  history  as  a  reversal 
of  alliances.  Russia's  historic  expansion  is 
from  Europe  eastward  across  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  Along  the  path  of  this  ex- 
pansion tiie  Russians  and  the  Chinese  have 
a  common  frontier  which  Is  about  4.000 
miles  long  Against  this  frontier  the  Chinese 
are  pushing  north,  and  they  are  In  imminent 
collision  with  the  Russians  moving  east. 
The  Russians,  we  must  remember,  have  al- 
ways known — it  is  bred  in  their  bones — that 
they  cannot  become  engaged  ^-itally  and 
mortally  on  their  two  widely  separated 
frontiers  at  the  same  time. 

TROUBLE  WITHIN  ATT,ANTIC  ALLIANCE 

I  have  been  describing  the  favorable  de- 
velopments, and  I  hope  I  have  not  caused 
anyone  to  think  that  on  this  estimate  of 
forces  we  may  now  expect  world  events  to  go 
Just  about  the  way  we  would  like  them  to  ^. 
They  will  not  go  that  way.  In  addition  to. 
In  a  true  sense  quite  Independent  of  the 
Western -Soviet  conflict,  there  is  a  revolu- 
tionary condition  which  prevails  In  much  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America  and  south  Asia 
It  has  Its  own  native  roots  and  It  will  not 
disappear  It  will  keep  these  continental 
areas  In  turmoil,  and  it  will  cause  oontlnual 
friction  with  the  Communist  powers.  But  if. 
as  I  have  been  saying,  the  basic  power  rela- 
tionship Is  more  secure,  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  South  Asia 
from  becoming  the  scene  of  a  thermonuclear 
world  war 

Apart  from  all  this,  and  at  the  heart  of 
the  crucial  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West,  there  is  trouble  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  You  are  aware  that  our  relations 
with  Prance  and  Germany  have  become  dif- 
ficult. In  my  view,  the  underlying  explana- 
tion for  the  difficulty  is  that  because  it  now 
appears  to  be  possible  that  the  Western  posi- 
tion is  improving  in  relation  to  the  Conunu- 
nlst  world,  a  rivalry  for  the  leadership  of 
the  West  has  become  safer  and,  therefore, 
more  possible  and,  therefore,  more  tempting 

I  sometimes  think  of  an  analogy  from  the 
Second  World  War.  Tou  will  remember  that 
once  the  threat  to  the  very  existence  of 
Russia  and  Britain  had  been  overcome, 
broadly  spealdng  after  the  Battle  of  Stalin- 
grad, the  rivalries  within  the  an tl -Nazis  coa- 
lition began  to  come  at  once  to  the  surface. 
When  the  breakout  of  peace  became  con- 
oelrable,  peacetime  rivalries  reappeared,  al- 
though there  was  sttll  a  long  bloody  war  to 
be   fought.     Something   that   is  faintly   like 
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that  Ut  happening  within  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance at  this  stage  of  the  cold  war. 

I  was  struck,  when  I  was  In  Europe,  with 
how  much  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
United  States  has  created  a  deterrent  to  war, 
how  much  it  Is  treated  as  an  accomplished 
fact  that  we  have  created  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  advancing  into 
Europe. 

This  accomplished  fact,  which  is  a  com- 
forting one,  has  in  the  eyes  of  many  Euro- 
peans a  great  drawback.  It  means  that  the 
United  States  is  the  leading  power  of  the 
Atlantic  community.  It  is  human,  all  too 
human,  to  think  how  much  more  agreeable 
It  would  be  if  the  United  States  were  indls- 
solubly  committed  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
while  the  question  of  when  to  defend  Europe 
and  what  to  defend  It  about,  and  how  to 
conduct  relations  with  the  outer  world  were 
handed  over  to  older  and  more  experienced 
hands  on  the  European  Continent. 

But  this  is  a  grandiose  daydream.  For 
the  United  States  cannot,  and  will  not.  carry 
the  enormous  burden  of  the  Alliance,  and 
face  the  catastrophic  dangers  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear war  if,  within  the  Alliance,  It  has 
lost  the  initiative  and  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bilities on  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  The 
President  is  quite  right  in  telling  the  French 
and  the  Germans  that  while  the  United 
States  has  no  Intention  of  withdrawing  from 
Europe,  Europe  must  realize  that  the  United 
States  could  be  pushed  out  of  Europe.  It 
could  be  pushed  out  If  we  were  maneuvered 
Into  a  position  where  we  had  to  defend  Eu- 
rope while  the  critical  decision  that  led  to 
war  were  to  be  made  not  In  Washington  but 
in  Paris  or  Bonn. 

MUST   FIND    WAYS   TO    HEAL   RIVALRIES 

The  United  States  could  be  pushed  out  If 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Dr.  Adenauer  proceed 
relentlessly  with  the  notion  of  creating  a  so- 
called  Europe  which  excludes  Great  Britain, 
which  ignores  the  smaller  countries  now  in 
the  Common  Market,  which  freezes  out  the 
neutrals,  and  which  disdains  a  partnership 
with  the  United  States. 

And  yet,  if,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  this 
rivalry  for  leadership  and  these  disagreeable 
disagreements  are  the  effect  of  a  considerable 
Improvement  In  our  Western  position,  then 
there  is  no  need  to  wring  our  hands. 

If  we  contain  the  Soviet  Union  and  And 
ways  to  live  with  It,  we  can  find  ways  to 
compose  the  rivalries  within  the  Atlantic 
world.  We  need  not  be  discouraged.  We 
must  continue,  as  we  have  begun,  to  explain 
publicly  why  we  do  not  believe  in  the  kind 
of  exclusive  and  restricted  Europe  which 
General  de  Gaulle,  and  Intermittently  Dr. 
Adenauer,  think  might  take  the  place  of  the 
Atlantic  Community.  I  am  confident  that 
all  over  Europe,  and  most  specially  in  West 
Germany  and  In  Prance,  there  is  a  great 
majority  of  people  who  favor  the  enlarged. 
Inclusive,  and  liberal  conununlty  which  we 
hope  for. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  STOCK  MARKET 
SLUMP  NEEDED 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  about  the  national  calamity 
of  school  dropouts — a  very  serious  situ- 
ation in  this  country.  I  had  referred  to 
the  topic  fairly  well  in  a  speech  I  made 
a  few  days  ago  in  Chicago. 
^  "*  Certainly  this  matter  is  a  serious  one. 
/  possibly  more  serious  than  the  stock 
market  situation  about  which  we  have 
been  hearing  today.  Literally  millions 
of  our  youth  fall  out  or  drop  out  before 
they  complete  the  sixth  grade  of  school ; 
and  the  result  is  the  development  of  a 


segment  of  our  society  that  is  causing 
a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  Senators  about 
the  stock  market  and  its  slump.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  optimism  or  pessimism 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  our  economy  is  re- 
flected by  many  measuring  sticks. 

Currently,  we  are  witnessing  drastic 
and  perhaps  dangerous  downtrends  in 
one  of  these  measuring  sticks — the  stock 
market. 

Within  2  months,  U.S.  investors  have 
taken  an  estimated  loss — admittedly, 
much  of  it  "paper"— of  $75   billion 

From  1959  to  1962  peaks  to  the  present, 
however,  the  drop  in  some  stock  prices 
has  ranged  from  1  percent  to  more  than 
62  percent.  Values  of  some  of  the  40 
large  corporations  have  skidded  down 
from  a  few  dollars  to  over  $6  billion. 

Generally,  there  is  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  such  drastic  fluctuations  of  the 
stock  market  effects  only  large  investors. 
However,  there  are  more  than  13  million 
shareholders,  many  of  them  small,  in 
corporations  in  this  country.  The  in- 
terests of  all  these  people  need  be  pro- 
tected. 

For  this  reason,  the  Congress,  I  believe 
through    its    appropriate    committees — 
perhaps    the    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee — could     perform     a     public 
service  by  undertaking  hearings: 

First.  To  analyze  the  causes  of  the 
"slump" — whether  through  manipula- 
tion, or  lack  of  confidence,  or  other  rea- 
sons; 

Second.  To  evaluate  the  affect  of  such 
a  drastic  plunge ;  and 

Third.  To  consider  what  measures,  if 
any.  should  be  taken  to  head  off  any 
large-scale,  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  like  almost  anything 
else  in  life,  people  differ  about  the  causes 
of  the  present  stock  market  slump.  But 
in  considering  the  reasons  for  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  stated,  what 
about  other  possible  reasons?  What 
about  the  international  situation?  What 
about  our  so-called  foreign  trade?  What 
about  the  other  reasons  which  mu.st  be 
ascertained  and  evaluated? 

Currently,  the  SEC  is  making  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  practices  on  the  stock 
exchange.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  having 
its  peculiar  effect  upon  the  market. 
Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  the  plunge, 
may  have  wider  repercussions  upon  the 
overall  economy, 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
two  informative  articles  appearing  in 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and  re- 
flecting statistics  on  the  plunge  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  I  repeat,  that 
Congress  cannot  merely  sit  by  and  talk 
about  this  situation.  Congress  must  see 
to  it  that  a  careful  study  of  this  matter 
is  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

As    THE    Market     Plunged— What     It     All 
Means 

The  bull  market  lasted  12  years.  Then 
things  went  wrong. 


In  2  months,  investors  took  paper  losses 
of  75  billions.  What  happened?  A  combi- 
nation of  things.  Including  a  new  appraisal 
of  business  prospects. 

Values  placed  by  Investors  on  stocks  melted 
further  In  recent  days.  Erosion  of  values 
in  little  more  than  2  months  approached 
$75  billion 

The  index  of  stock  prices  measured  by  the 
Dow-Jones  industrial  average  reached  734.91 
last  December  13.  That  was  the  bull-market 
high  By  April  30  that  Index  was  down  to 
665.  On  May  24,  the  average  closed  at 
622  68 — lowest    ixilnt    since    January    6,    1961. 

Here  was  a  loss  of  112  points,  or  more 
than  15  percent.  What  had  been  a  bull 
market  had  become,  by  all  Indications,  a 
bear  market 

REASONS    FOR    DECLINK 

Uiideiway  was  the  process  of  adjusting 
values  to  a  new  appraisal  of  the  outlook  for 
American  business.  That  appraisal  has  been 
influenced  by  rl.sing  competition  for  U.S. 
firms  from  industrial  companies  abroad.  It 
al.so  was  Infiuenccd  by  Government  attitudes 
and  actions  that  caused  some  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  longer  range  outlook  for  profits. 

To  add  to  complications,  there  has  been 
some  selling  of  American  securities  by  for- 
eign owners  The  decline  in  values  too,  has 
resulted  in  .some  forced  selling  by  American 
iiivestors  who  had  borrowed  money  to  buy 
stocks 

It  seems  to  many  investors  that  stock- 
market  value.s  have  had  a  severe  adjustment. 
Records  of  past  bear  markets  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  overall  adjustment  can  go  a 
Rood  deal  lower  and  result  in  prices  below 
Ihn.se  prevailing  at  present. 

.Stocks,  on  the  basis  of  broad  trends,  moved 
upward  from  1949  through  1961.  That  was 
the  longest  bvUl  market  on  record.  Inter- 
rupted on  four  occasions  by  moderate  set- 
backs. The  biggest  of  these  setbacks,  from 
July  to  December  In  1959,  carried  stock  prices 
down,  on  an  average,  by  18.3  percent.  The 
decline  since  last  December's  high  had  not, 
by  May  24.  matched  the  dip  that  occurred  In 
1959. 

HIGHER    START 

The  present  decline  appears  to  differ  from 
others  of  the  f>ostwar  period.  This  one 
started  from  a  level  far  above  any  of  the 
past.  The  ratio  of  stock  prices  to  earnings 
had  reached  a  high  never  before  attained. 

This  time,  too,  many  more  basic  factors 
appear  to  be  influencing  investor  Judgment. 
F^ar  of  inflation  appears  to  have  subsided. 
That  makes  high-priced,  low-yield  common 
stocks  less  attractive,  bonds  and  mortgages 
more  attractive  as  investments.  Then  there 
ixic  growing  doubts  that  the  present  uptrend 
in  bu.viiie&s  activity  will  continue  much 
longer 

Finally,  investors  appear  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  stock  prices  advanced 
during  the  bull  market  to  unreasonably 
high  level.s  Some  of  the  .sharpest  declines 
In  prices  m  recent  days  have  been  in  stocks 
that  had  been  selling  as  high  as  40  to  more 
than  100  times  earnings.  On  the  Dow- Jones 
average,  stocks  sold  at  the  peak  at  around 
24  times  earnings.  By  May  24,  the  price- 
earnings  ratio  on  the  Dow-Jones  list  had 
fallen  to  about  18. 

Bear  markets  often  start  ahead  of  a  de- 
cline in  business  activity.  They  also  tend 
to  aggravate  a  downturn  by  Influencing  de- 
clines in  investor  confidence  that  lead  to 
le.ss  spending  on  such  expensive  items  as 
automobiles  and  homes.  It  also  la  more 
difficult  for  business  to  raise  money  In  a 
bear  market 

One  fact  about  the  trend  in  stock  prices 
Is  clear:  The  time  has  come  when  Investors 
must  make  more  careful  value  Judgments 
when  they  consider  stocks. 
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The  drop  In    stock   prices — a   score   sheet 

f  Percentage  declines  from  1969-62  peaks  to 

May  23.  1962] 

Stocks  down  more  than  40  percent: 

Vending    machines 62.2 

Aluminum 53.  7 

Special    machinery 45.4 

Steel 41   8 

Cement 40.  4 

Stocks  down  30  to  40  percent: 

Sulfur 38.6 

Bread  and  cake  bakers 38.2 

Electronics 37.  7 

Motion    pictures 36.6 

Publishing 36  4 

Airlines 36.  3 

Cigarette     manufacturers 34.5 

Industrial  machinery 32  8 

Oil    well    machinery 32.5 

Electrical    equipment 32.4 

Brewers 31.  3 

Shipbuilding 31.  1 

Oflice.  business  equipment 30.6 

Copper 30.  3 

Paper    containers 30  2 

Stocks  down  25  to  30  percent: 

Electrical    appliances 29.7 

Food     chains 29.1 

Tires,  rubber  goods 28,8 

Shipping 28  7 

Sugarcane    refiners 28.4 

Fertilizers 28  2 

Soap 27.  7 

Building    materials 26.5 

Dairy  products 26.5 

Packaged  foods 26.  1 

Machine  tools 26.1 

Chemicals 25  8 

Carpets  and  rugs 25.4 

Stocks  down  20  to  25  percent : 

Canned    foods 24  8 

Farm  machinery 24  3 

Aerospace    manufacturers 24.0 

Metal  fabricating 24.0 

Radio-TV    manufacturers 23.8 

Lead  and  zinc 23.7 

Apparel  chains 23.5 

Apparel    manufacturers 22  3 

Meat    packing 21   4 

Auto  parts __   21    1 

Department  stores 21   0 

Cigar  makers 207 

Heating,    alr-condltloning,   plumbing 

equipment 20  6 

Paper , 206 

Railroads 20  5 

Crude-oil    producers 20  4 

Stocks  down  15  to  20  percent : 

Com  refiners 19.9 

Soft    drinks 19.2 

Confectionery 19  0 

Construction    machinery 18  9 

Drugs 18  9 

Finance  companies 18  5 

Steam-generating  machinery 18  4 

Bituminous    coal 18.3 

Variety    chains 18   1 

Telephone 18.0 

Trucks 176 

Biscuit  bakers 16  6 

Mall -order,  general  chains 16  6 

Small-loan    companies 16  2 

Domestic    oils 16  0 

Radio-TV  broadcasters 15  9 

Textile  weavers 15  8 

Railroad    equipment 15  6 

Metal,  glass   containers 15  2 

Stocks  down  less  than  15  p>ercent; 

Electric  utilities 14.7 

Rayon  and  acetate  yum 14.3 

Natural-gas    distributors 12  9 

Automobiles 12.8 

Nat\iral-gas   pipelines 12.3 

Distillers. 12.  1 

Vegetable  oils 11.8 

Sugarcane  producers 11.  3 

Shoes 10.  6 

International    oils 6  9 

Gold   mining 4.8 


[From    the    UJS.     News    *    World    Report, 

June  4.  1962] 
How  iKVKSTOua  Valtt*  Thedi  CoMPAima  Now 

Investors  are  drastically  revising  the  way 
they  value  American  companies. 

How  drastic  the  change  has  been  can  be 
seen  from  the  chart  on  this  page.  The  chart 
shows  the  value  Investors  now  place  on 
representative  large  companies,  compared 
with  the  value  placed  on  them  when  their 
stocks  were  at  their  1959-82  peaks.  Both 
common  and  preferred  stocks  are  Included. 

As  j-ou  can  see.  Ideas  about  the  worth  of 
these  corporations  are  far  different  from 
what  they  were,  a  short  time  ago. 

HOW    THEY    FIGUaiO 

Investors  at  one  time  set  a  value  of  $6.4 
billion  on  United  States  Steel.  The  value  set 
on  May  23 — taking  the  number  of  shares  out- 
standing multiplied  by  the  market  price — 
was  less  than  3.5  billion.  Here  the  valuation 
had  been  reduced  by  nearly  $3  billion,  or 
46  percent 

A  more  startling  example  of  a  changed 
Idea  of  value  Is  provided  by  Reynolds  Metals. 
At  the  peak.  Investors  felt  that  $1.5  bUllon 
would  be  a  fair  value  for  this  company.  By 
May  23,  they  had  revised  their  Ideas  down- 
ward to  Just  over  500  million,  or  little  more 
than  a  third  as  much. 

Investors  had  indicated  they  felt  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  was  worth  $16.7 
billion  at  Its  peak.  That  was  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion more  than  the  value  placed  on  Stand- 
ard Oil  (New  Jersey)  at  Its  peak,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Jersey  Standard,  with  Its 
worldwide  Interests,  had  over  six  times  the 
net  worth  of  IBM.  Today,  investors  are 
valuliig  the  two  firms  about  equally.  IBM's 
stock  has  been  marked  down  nearly  $5.3 
billion,  Jersey  Standard's  less  than  $16 
hiUUm. 

Texas  Instruments  Is  another  example  of 
spectacular  revaluation — from  more  than  $1 
bUllon  to  only  $312  million.  Polaroid's  value. 
In  terms  of  the  market  price  of  Its  rtock. 
Is  down  from  $1  billion  to  less  than  half 
that  much.  The  market's  valuation  of 
Westlnghouse  dropped  $1.1  billion,  or  more 
than   50  percent. 

BASED  ON  rrnxraE 

High  valuations  were  related  to  Investors' 
hopes  for  rapid  growth  In  profits.  IBM  at 
Us  {>eak  was  valued  at  81  times  anntial  earn- 
ings, Xerox  at  123  times.  By  May  23,  IBM 
was  valued  at  53  times  earnings,  Xerox  at  59 
times. 

Investors,  It  appears,  no  longer  base  their 
valuations  quite  so  heavily  on  what  the 
faroff   future  may   hold. 

Val-uef!  placed  on  40  Ufge  corporations — 
Then  and  now — Based  on  market  prices  Of 
individual  stocks 
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Value*  placed  on  40  large  corporation* — 
Then  and  now — Bated  on  market  prices  of 
individual  stocks — Continued 
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ANALYSIS   OP    1962    TRADE   EXPAN- 
SION ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Ed-ward  V.  Long,  of  Missouri, 
told  the  1962  graduating  class  of  Tarklo 
College  of  Tarkio,  Mo.,  to  "keep  a  keen 
eye"  on  the  foreign  trade  bill  now  being 
debated  in  the  Hails  of  Congress. 

Senator  Long  addressed  the  college, 
Monday,  May  28. 

How  the  foreign  trade  bill  is  written — 

Senator  Long  said — 

will  vitally  Influence  the  future  of  your  Job 
and  the  size  of  your  pay  check — ^no  matter 
where  you  are  or  what  you  are  doing. 

The  Tarkio  College  graduates  heard 
Missouri's  junior  Senator  analyze  the 
1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  point  up 
the  need  for  drastic  change  in  our  tariff 
Jaws.  The  success  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  has  made  it  imperative  for 
the  United  States  to  rewrite  the  present 
laws. 

Senator  Long  went  on  to  say: 

Founded  in  1958.  the  European  CJommon 
Market  has  had  a  phenomenal  success.  In 
the  4  years  of  Its  operation,  tadnstrlal  pro- 
duction has  risen  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  8  percent,  compared  with  our  own  rate 
of  3  percent.  During  this  same  period  of 
time,  while  you  were  studying  for  the  degree 
you  received  today,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  Economic  Community  has  t>een 
Increasing  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  5  6 
percent  compared  with  a  2.7  percent  In  the 
United  States. 

In  his  closing  remarks.  Senator  Long 
told  the  graduates: 

As  you  enter  Into  professions  and  occupa- 
tions of  your  own  choice,  let  me  urge  you 
to  retain  the  breadth  of  outlook,  the  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  and  the  social  and  political 
awareness  that  you  have  begun  to  experience 
in  your  years  at  college.  Then  you  will  be 
In  a  better  position,  for  yourselves,  your 
families,  and  your  country,  to  deal  with  the 
great  issues  of  today  and  tomorrow  which 
will  inescapably  confront  you.  Let  me  wish 
you  well  on  the  challenging  voyage  on  which 
you  are  about  to  embark. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Long's  speech 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDM35S     BT     SiNATOB     EDWARD     V.     LONG, 

Dkmockat,   of   Missotnii 

President  Schecter,  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  fellow 
students,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  honor  of  addressing  the  1962 
graduating  class  of  Tarklo  College.  This  Is 
not  my  first  trip  to  Tarklo  by  any  means.  It 
so  happens  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  another  MCAU  College — Culver- 
Stockton  College  at  Canton,  Mo.  Naturally. 
I  am  Interested  In  Culver-Stockton's  basket- 
ball activities.  In  some  of  our  visits  to 
Tarklo,  you  people  were  very  kind.  On  other 
trips,  however,  Tarklo  basketball  teams 
would  beat  us  so  badly  that  It  Is  rather  hard 
to  forget.  But,  I  shouldn't  complain.  If 
you'll  look  back  Into  the  basketball  his- 
tory of  the  two  colleges,  I  think  you  will 
find  Tarklo  College  and  Culver-Stockton  have 
played  each  other  a  total  of  58  basketball 
games.  Of  that  number,  Tarklo  won  only 
14  games;  while  C\ilver-Stockton  was  win- 
ning 34.     You  see,  I  had  to  brag  a  little. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  1962  graduates  of  Tarklo  Col- 
lege. I  am  sure  you  must  feel  a  real  sense 
of  accomplishment  in  having  earned  a  degree 
from  this  fine  institution.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  complete  all  the  work 
required  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree.  I  know  you  will  cherish 
the  thoughts  of  today  many,  many  years 
from  now.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  few 
words  I  have  for  you  will  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  memories  you  carry  away  from 
here. 

The  selection  of  a  subject  for  today  has 
not  been  easy.  There  is  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  topics  we  could  discuss  that  would  be 
of  Interest  to  college  graduates.  "The  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations."  "The  Pros 
and  Cons  of  Nuclear  Testing,"  "Disarm- 
aments and  Opportunities  in  the  Space 
Age" — are  only  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of 
subjects  that  would  appeal  to  young  men 
and  young  women  today. 

But,  for  the  next  few  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  the  subject:  "Foreign  Trade — Its 
Impact  and  Importance  to  the  College 
Graduate." 

Up>on  hearing  this  subject.  I  wouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  you  said  to  yourself: 
"What  he's  saying  might  be  flne  for  some- 
body else;  but  It  doesn't  affect  me."  This 
Is  an  Impression  that  must  be  corrected  at 
once.  Foreign  trade  does  affect  you — regard- 
less of  what  you  do.  Whether  you  accept  a 
Job  in  Industry,  go  Into  business  for  your- 
self, start  farming,  or  continue  your  studies 
for  a  profession — all  are  vitally  affected  by 
foreign  trade. 

When  the  87th  Congress  reconvened  last 
January,  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress 
proposals  for  a  1963  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Today,  these  proposals,  along  with  some 
others,  are  being  discussed  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Earlier  this  month,  the 
President  chose  New  Orleans  to  make  a 
major  policy  address  dealing  with  Foreign 
Trade.  Without  going  Into  detail  of  the 
President's  program  or  other  proposals.  Just 
let  me  say  this:  How  this  trade  bill  Is  Anally 
written  will  vitally  influence  the  future  of 
your  Job  and  the  size  of  your  pay  check — 
no  matter  where  you  are  or  what  you're 
doing. 

After  discussing  the  various  proposals  with 
my  colleagues,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
matter  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words.  Congress  Is  simply  arguing  whether 
to  pass  or  not  to  pass  a  new  tariff  bill  which 
would  permit  lowering  our  trade  barriers 
agi^iAst  ImixJrt.  Tariff  bills  are  as  old  as  our 
country.  One  of  the  very  first  bills  passed 
by  Congress  In  1789  was  a  tariff  bill.  History 
shows  us  that  our  Founding  Fathers — Wash- 


ington, Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson — were 
men  of  trade  as  well  as  men  of  State.  Trade 
represents  widening  horizons,  freedom  of 
choice  and  Individual  venture— and  so  does 
democracy.  The  spirit  of  trade  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  financial  col- 
umnists, In  writing  about  Foreign  Trade, 
points  out  that  America  today  Is  considering 
five  critical  questions: 

1.  Dare  we  Join  In  creating  a  liberal  trade 
partnership  against  the  Communist  Nations 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  new  peaks  of  pros- 
perity? 

2.  Are  we  tough  enough  to  withstand  the 
pressure  from  groups  who  will  be  hurt  if  the 
tariff  is  lowered? 

3.  Is  this  the  right  time  to  revamp  our 
tariff  position? 

4.  Is  expanded  foreign  trade  so  important 
to  America's  prosperity? 

5.  Is  It  to  our  benefit  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  nations  who  might  become  our 
biggest  competitors? 

This  same  writer  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  answers  to  these  five  questions 
could  well  determine  whether  we  or  the  Com- 
munists win  the  cold  war. 

These  questions  are  controversial  and 
acute.  Where  did  they  come  from?  What 
Is  back  of  all  this?  The  reason  we  must 
find  the  answers  to  these  questions  can  be 
stated  In  four  words:  The  European  Com- 
mon Market.  When  you  enrolled  at  Tarklo 
College  4  years  ago,  the  European  Common 
Market  was  Just  coming  Into  existence.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  paid  little,  if  any.  at- 
tention to  it.  Even  though  we  see.  hear,  and 
read  much  today  about  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  we  are  still  amazingly  ignorunt 
of  what  it  means — and  what  it  will  mean 
to  America's  future. 

To  better  understand  the  Europenn  Com- 
mon Market,  permit  me  to  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment to  give  you  the  historical  background 
of  this  tremendously  successful  idea. 

Europe  today  faces  somewhat  the  same 
situation  that  confronted  us  at  the  end  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  13  States 
sought  to  form  a  political  union;  today.  13 
European  countries  are  seeking  to  establish 
an  economic  union  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
a  political  union  similar  to  the  United  States 
In  1783.  many  of  our  States  had  little  In 
common  save  nearness  to  each  other,  a 
largely  English  heritage,  and  a  love  of 
liberty. 

In  today's  complex  world,  all  nations  are 
closely  Interrelated.  But  In  some  ways  we 
had  It  easier.  Our  States  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  A  variety  of  tongues  exist  in  the 
European  Economic  Community — the  formal 
name  for  the  Common  Market — and  In  the 
nations  which  are  considering  membership 
Our  States  had  experienced  little  rivalry 
Many  of  the  European  countries  have  been 
rivals  for  hundreds  of  years  and  have  en- 
gaged In  numerous  wars  against  each  other 
Why  then  do  they  seek  economic  and  per- 
haps political  union? 

European  union  has  been  sought  since 
World  War  II  In  the  flrsi  instance,  because 
It  became  evident  to  the  leading  men  of 
Europe  that  Europe's  high  tariff  walls  and 
Jigsaw  puzzle  of  frontiers  made  little  sense 
economically. 

Today,  the  European  Economic  Community 
Is  an  economic  union  of  states,  whose  pur- 
pose It  Is  to  weld  the  separate  economies  of 
Belgium.  Prance,  West  Germany.  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  Into  one 
powerful  European  unit.  These  six  nations 
face  the  stupendous  ta^k  of  creating  a  giant 
common  market  for  goods,  men,  and  capital 

To  Americans  these  facts  seem  common- 
place; but  to  the  Europeans  they  represent 
astounding  progress  toward  eventual  polit- 
ical union  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

Founded  in  195B,  the  Eunpean  Common 
Market  has  had  a  phenomenal  success.     In 


the  4  years  of  its  operation,  industrial  pro- 
duction has  risen  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  8  percent,  compared  with  our  own  rate 
of  3  percent.  During  this  same  period  of 
time,  while  you  were  studying  for  the  degree 
you  receive  today,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  Economic  Community  has  been 
Increasing  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  5.6 
percent  compared  with  a  2.7  percent  in  the 
United  States. 

So  much  for  the  historical  background 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will  affect  your  future  and  that  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  today 
Is  Increasing  our  exports.  Despite  some 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  export  trade  is  vital 
to  our  economy.  We  are  now  exporting 
more  than  $20  billion  In  goods  to  other 
countries  Exports  are  larger  than  sales  of 
primary  Iron  and  steel  products,  than  con- 
sumer purchases  of  furniture  and  household 
equipment,  than  consumer  purchases  of 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories,  than 
other  private  construction  and  about  equal 
to  residential  nonfarm  construction.  From 
this  enumeration  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that 
exports  are  a  significant  factor  In  the  life 
of  each  American,  including  every  American 
college  student. 

We  export  well  over  half  of  our  total  pro- 
duction of  tracklaylng  tractors,  locomotive.*:, 
and  industrial  serving  machines,  over  40 
percent  of  our  civilian  aircraft,  of  construc- 
tion graders,  and  of  rolling  mill  machinery. 
We  sell  abroad  35  percent  of  our  oilfield  ma- 
chinery, 25  percent  of  our  synthetic  rubber, 
20  percent  of  our  textile  machinery.  19  per- 
cent of  our  motortrucks  and  buses.  In  agri- 
culture, the  production  of  1  acre  out  of  every 
6  is  exported.  Some  40  percent  of  these 
exports  go  to  the  Common  Market. 

When  these  figures  are  translated  in  terms 
of  Jobs,  the  stake  of  each  of  us  in  foreign 
trade  Is  even  more  impressive.  One  of  every 
five  o'  six  workers  in  our  factories — a  total 
of  over  3  million  Americans — owes  his  Job 
directly  to  industries  turning  out  goods  for 
sale  abroad.  One  of  every  seven  farmwork- 
ers pro<luces  for  export.  Now  I  think  you 
can  begin  to  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  whether  we  like  it  or  not — we  must 
meet  these  problems  head  on. 

Today,  we  hear  constant  repetition  that 
our  industries  cannot  compete  with  cheap 
foreign  imports  I  maintain  that  our  real 
danger  Is  not  low-cost  foreign  Imports,  but 
that  American  exports  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  u\ii  most  Important  foreign  mar- 
kets Common  Market  tariff  walls  discrim- 
inate against  our  exports;  for  example,  autos 
produced  within  the  Common  Market  will 
move  duty-free  within  that  area  while  our 
cars  exported  there  will  pay  a  22  percent 
duty  That,  on  top  of  transportation  costs 
and  national  sales  taxes,  will  make  competi- 
tion with  Common  Market  autos  almost  im- 
posdible 

That  brings  up  a  point  that  I  fear  Is  mls- 
underntof)d  by  many  of  us.  The  reduction  of 
tariff  rates  must  work  both  ways.  When 
the  United  States  lowers  Its  trade  barrlerw, 
the  European  Common  Market  must  do  like- 
wise 

Our  businessmen,  workers,  and  farmers  are 
In  critical  need  of  new  markets — and  the 
fastest  growing  market  In  the  world  Is  the 
European  Common  Market.  Its  consumers 
will  be  nearly  300  million  strong.  Its  sales 
possibilities  have  barely  begun  to  be  tapi>ed. 
Think  of  the  customer  opportunities  In  that 
market,  where,  compared  to  the  ratio  of 
ownership  in  this  country,  only  one-fourth 
as  many  consumers  have  radios,  one-seventh 
as  many  own  TV  sets,  and  only  one-fifth  as 
many  own  automobiles.  wa.shlng  machines, 
and  refrigerators. 

If  our  American  producers  can  properly 
share  in  these  and  other  selling  opportuni- 
ties, it  will  mean  more  Investment,  more 
plants,  more  jobs  and  a  faster  rate  of  growth 
In    our    eflicient    export    industries.     But,    I 
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repeat — this  Is  a  two-way  proposition.  To  be 
able  to  share  in  this  market  means  we  must 
first  strike  a  bargain — we  must  have  some- 
thing to  offer  European  producers— we  must 
be  willing  to  give  them  increased  access  to 
uur  own  market  and  both  of  us  lower  trade 
restrictions.  It's  a  two-way  street — we  can- 
not sell  without  buying. 

One  hears  much  about  low  foreign  wages, 
and  I  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
argument,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  tremen- 
dously overemphasized .  The  unfavorable 
balance  between  our  wages  and  those  of  for- 
eign nations  is  disappearing.  Wages  in 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
risen  an  average  of  67  percent  faster  than 
US  wages  since  1955.  Average  wages  in 
Germany  increased  13  percent  in  1961.  The 
cost  of  living  In  those  countries  has  risen 
half  again  as  fast  as  ours  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. Certainly  the  persistent  foreign  de- 
mand for  American  aircraft,  for  machinery 
of  all  types,  for  electronic  equipment,  for 
coal,  for  textiles,  and  clothing  belle  this 
argument. 

In  his  New  Orleans  speech  earlier  this 
month.  President  Kennedy  dramatized  our 
foreign  trade  problems  as  only  he  can  do: 
"We  stand  at  the  great  divide."  the  Presi- 
dent said,  'deciding  whether  all  this  is  to 
go  forward  or  fall  back^whether  we  trade 
or  fade  "  It's  no  secret  that  our  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  is  in  deficit, 
requiring  an  Increase  In  our  exports.  Japan 
has  regained  new  force  as  a  trading  nation; 
nearly  50  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
seek  new  markets;  our  friends  In  Latin 
.America  seek  new  means  of  obtaining  devel- 
opment capital;  and  the  Communist  bloc  has 
added  vast  trading  resources  to  Its  arsenal 
of  penetrating  weapons,  ready  to  step  In 
whenever  and  wherever  American  leadership 
should  falter.  The  President  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  falter. 

In  my  remarks.  I  have,  of  necessity,  been 
somewhat  general,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
is  self-evident  that  this  movement  for  Euro- 
pean economic  and  political  union  will  be  a 
factor  In  your  lives.  Even  if  we  wanted, 
there  is  no  way  to  turn  back  the  clock.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  words,  spoken  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  were  never  more  pertinent. 
"We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly,  we 
shall  all  hang  separately." 

The  European  Common  Market  can  serve, 
I  believe,  as  the  kind  of  phenomenon  that 
you  and  I  will  want  to  keep  on  studying  and 
observing  throughout  our  lifetime.  Here  Is 
an  Institution  whose  roots  go  back  for  cen- 
turies, but  which  Is  In  fact  about  the  most 
modern  phenomenon  on  the  political  and 
economic  scene  today.  It  Is.  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, an  Institution  which  is  bound  to  have 
a  strong  and  direct  Impact  on  our  own  lives 
and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  children. 
It  Is  one  we  Ignore  at  our  peril.  It  Is,  as  we 
can  see,  already  having  an  Immediate  In- 
fluence on  the  trade  debates  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  today  Institutions  like  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  men  and  women  who 
are  their  guiding  instruments  now  more 
than  ever  have  a  worldwide  influence. 

As  you  enter  Into  piofesslons  and  occupa- 
tions of  your  own  choice,  let  mo  urge  you 
to  retain  the  breadth  of  outlook,  the  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  and  the  social  and  political 
awareness  that  you  heve  begun  to  experience 
in  your  years  at  collegia.  Then  you  will  be  in 
a  better  position,  for  yourselves,  your  fam- 
ilies, and  your  countrj ,  to  deal  with  the  great 
issues  of  today  and  tomorrow  which  will 
inescapably  confront  you.  Let  me  wish  you 
well  on  the  challengir. g  voyage  on  which  you 
are  about  to  embark. 


A  TRIBXJTE  TO  WEST  POINT  ON  ITS 
160TH  BIRTHDAY 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 


West  Point,  founded  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress on  March  16,  1802,  is  now  able  to 
look  back  upon  160  years  of  glory. 

West  Point  has  contributed  outstand- 
ing guardians  of  our  freedom  in  peace 
and  war,  and  continues  today  to  provide 
the  ready  leadership  for  all  emergencies 
in  which  the  security  of  the  country  is 
at  stake.  The  people  of  America  have 
builded  here  the  greatest  military  acad- 
emy of  all  time.  So  great  have  been 
the  achievements  of  its  graduates  in 
time  of  war,  that  their  peacetime 
achievements  are  often  overlooked. 

West  Point's  graduates  explored  the 
West,  and  sur\'eyed  the  routes  for  the 
Western  roads  and  railroads  to  the  Pa- 
cific. They  explored  distant  lands  of  the 
earth  and  have  led  and  are  leading  in 
man's  conquest  of  his  environment,  the 
greatest  of  all  of  his  conquests. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that,  as  an  American,  I  salute  an  insti- 
tution looked  upon  with  pride  by  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled  "West 
Point  Salute."  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  May  1,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West   Point  Salttte 
(By  Henry  J    Taylor) 

The  US.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
is  160  years  old.  As  we  count  our  blessings 
our  Nation  might  well  stand  in  salute  to  the 
star-spangled  competence  of  our  military 
guardians  In  all  the  services  and  the  phe- 
nomenon this  competence  represents. 

In  World  War  II  our  need  for  this  com- 
petence was  nearly  appalling.  For,  as  we  may 
forget,  we  were  the  only  Nation  which  fought 
a  global  war.  Our  leadership,  nevertheless, 
outmatched  the  pupils  of  militarism  in  the 
enemy  nations  that  had  made  their  military 
their  gods. 

Consider  only  the  Army  (Including  the 
Air  Corps),  and  let  your  imagination  run  to 
the  Navy  and  Marines  as  well.  On  V-J  Day 
we  had  on  active  duty  In  nearly  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world  1.537  American  generals:  4 
five-star  generals,  12  full  generals.  49  lieu- 
tenant generals.  399  two-star  generals,  and 
1.073  brigadiers. 

Only  two  of  our  wartime  commanders  had 
reached  the  permanent  rank  of  full  four- 
star  general  by  V-J  Day :  Generals  MacArthur 
and  Summcrall  Only  11  were  permanent 
major  generals,  and  In  this  official  order  of 
seniority:  Generals  Marshall,  Arnold,  Pratt. 
Emmons.  Elsenhower.  Walnwrlght,  Stllwell, 
Patton,  MacNarney,  Somervell,  and  Bradley. 

It's  a  long,  long  road  to  get  up  there  and 
the  brilliant  flres  of  many  an  earlier  Ameri- 
can hero  Is  about  all  that  lights  the  way. 
For  no  citizens  In  our  other  professions — 
the  corporations,  universities,  or  any  walk  of 
life — meet  such  a  grueling,  endless  system 
of  test.  Inspection,  and  rejection  as  thoee 
who  advance  In  all  branches  of  our  armed 
services 

Moreover,  no  group  among  us  faces  such 
professional  problems  as  the  young  men  com- 
ing out  of  today's  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  along  with  their 
seniors  manning  the  command  posts  of  to- 
day's new  military  world. 

The  ancient  basic  principles  of  war — the 
principles  of  the  objective,  the  offense,  econ- 
omy of  force,  mobility,  sxuprise,  simplicity 
of  plan — these  have  not  changed.  But  their 
application  undergoes  vast  transformation 
in  the  atomic  age. 

This  change  Itself  Is  as  challenging  to  our 
new  military  guardians  today  as  If  America'! 


surgeons  were  suddenly  required  to  perform 
blindfolded  or  without  lights,  and  without 
textbooks  or  precedents  showing  how  to  do  it. 
Complain?  They  would  not  think  of  it. 
"One  flag,  one  land;  one  heart,  one  hand; 
one  nation,  evermore,"  is  all  they  want  to 
know  about  the  problem  and  about  the 
future. 

For  their  mission  is  freedom.  And  they 
are  prepared  to  state  that  if  In  the  tragic 
wastes  of  war  we  could  so  magB^iflcently 
prove  the  strength  of  o\ir  nontnllltarlstic 
system,  founded  on  love  of  country,  what 
challenge  is  there  in  the  futtire  that  they 
cannot  meet? 


HAVE  WE  FORGOTTEN  THE 
HOSPITAL  WORKER? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when 
serious  illness  strikes,  the  hospital  em- 
ployee becomes  a  man  or  woman  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  us  and  our  families. 
And  yet  we  deny  these  workers  some  of 
our  most  rudimentary  social  rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and 
to  come  under  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws.  They  must  wish  we  had 
taken  a  vow  to  cherish  them  "in  sickness 
and  in  health,"  for  surely  we  do  cherish 
them  when  sickness  brings  us  to  them. 

The  Commonweal  of  March  30,  1962. 
summed  up  the  case  most  forcefully  and 
effectively.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
''  Prescription  foe  the  Hospitals 

Should  hospital  workers  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining?  Or,  to  put 
the  question  in  more  dramatic  but  no  less 
accurate  terms,  should  hospitals  be  exempt 
from  the  Federal  and  State  laws  which  re- 
quire other  employers  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage,  maintain  decent  working  conditions 
and  recognize  legitimate  employees'  organi- 
zations for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining? 

We  are  convinced,  on  every  count,  that 
hospitals  should  not  be  exempted  from  State 
fair  labor  laws.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
present  exemption  is  unjust  and  abusive, 
that  it  denies  hospital  workers  a  fundamental 
right,  that  it  leads  not  only  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  workers  Involved  but  to  evil  con- 
sequences for  the  hospitals  themselves,  for 
their  patients  and  for  society  at  large.  We 
strongly  urge  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
pass  Into  law  the  pending  bills  which  would 
grant  hospital  workers  the  rlgbt«  and  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  other  cltlzeiu. 

Spokesmen  for  :.he  hospitals  maintain  that 
their  instltutlom  should  be  exempt  from 
fair  labor  laws  because  they  are  charitable 
organizations.  This  U  an  obvloiu  Illogicality 
In  the  first  place  because  many  other  kinds 
of  charitable  Institutions  are  not  exempted 
from  such  labor  laws,  but  more  funda- 
mentally because  the  employees  of  a  chari- 
table Institution  are  not  voluntary  donors 
of  their  time  and  labor.  They  are  workers, 
seeking  through  their  wages  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  In  decency. 
They  have  a  right  to  a  decent  wage  and  to 
the  freedom  of  deciding,  as  others  do,  what 
and  how  they  will  give  to  charity. 

The  second  argument  of  the  hospitals  is 
simply  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
higher  wages  which  collective  baigalnlng 
would  bring  What  this  amounts  to.  It 
seems  to  us.  Is  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  ex- 
ploitation of  workers  in  the  name  of  a  noble 
end.  If  many  hospitals  today  are  already 
in  financial  straits,  which  Is  true,  and  If  the 
cost  of  hospital  care  is  already  so  high  that 
patients  need  some  kind  of  subsidy  to  help 
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pay  for  thla  care,  which  Is  also  true.  It  never- 
theleas  does  not  follow  that  Uila  subakly 
shoiild  be  supplied  by  one  small  segment  cl 
the  community:  namely,  the  unfortun»t« 
workers  who  are  least  able  to  carry  sadi  a 
burden.  This  has  been  the  case  up  to  now, 
but  It  Is  a  monstrous  perrerslon  of  any  con- 
ception of  social  Justice. 

Another  argument  against  recognizing  hos- 
pital workers'  right  to  coUectlve  bargaining 
la  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  strikes, 
slowdowns  and  Interference  with  hospital 
procedures.  The  easiest  reply  to  these 
charges  is  that  the  record  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  both  in  and  out  of  hospitals 
indicates  quite  the  opposite.  The  recogni- 
tion of  nurses',  technicians'  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers'  organizations  in  hospitals 
has  not  led  to  these  dire  consequences  at  all. 
Ill  the  case  of  the  New  York  hospitals,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  denial  of  orderly  means 
of  negotiation  left  the  workers  with  no  re- 
course whatsoever  except  to  strike.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  the  presence  of  unions  so 
much  as  their  absence  which  made  the  strike 
a  necessity  for  the  workters.  In  any  case,  a 
compulsory  arbitration  clai-.se  easily  meets 
the  fear  of  strikes,  and  much  more  effectively 
than  nonrecogniton  of  a  union. 

We  do  not  lightly  countenance  a  hospital 
strike;  we  do  not  deny  that  many  of  our 
hospitals  are  In  urgent  need  of  financial 
assistance;  but  the  exemption  of  hospitals 
from  State  labor  laws  is  not  a  just  or  proper 
solution  to  the  problem.  We  think  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  exemption  be  removed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  workers  involved,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  hospitals  and  the  com- 
munities which  need  them  so  badl}-. 


NATIONAL  SANITATION  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arl)or,  long 
has  been  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  cen- 
ters for  research  including  research  into 
the  critically  important  area  of  water 
resources.  Among  several  outstanding 
programs  there  is  the  National  Sanita- 
tion Foundation. 

The  Environmental  Health  Letter  of 
April  15  contains  a  report  of  the  fine 
work  of  the  National  Sanitation  Founda- 
tion in  its  Ann  Arbor  laboratories.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  portion  of 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

N.VTIONAL  S.\NITATION  FOUNDATION— A  UNXFY- 

ING  Force 

It  has  been  functioning  since  1944.  it  does 
business  in  the  open,  its  advisory  board 
members  are  well  known — and  yet  the  Na- 
tional Sanitation  Foundation  has  remained 
something  of  a  mystery  organization  in  en- 
vironmental health.  Pew  persons,  including 
some  in  high  places,  know  what  NSF  is  really 
like. 

We  visited  NSF's  offices  and  laboratories  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  recently  and  came  away 
with  the  conviction  that  this  organisation 
can  play  an  important  and  expanding  role 
in  any  national  environmental  health  pro- 
pram.  Its  two  main  functions  in  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  basically  the  same  as  those 
it  has  p>erformed  so  efficiently,  if  quietly,  for 
many  years:  as  a  unifying  force  in  bringing 
together  Gtovernraent  agencies  and  industry 
for  a  resolution  of  conunon  problems,  and 
as  an  unbiased  testing  laboratory  for  uni- 
ionn  standards. 

NSt  has  done  a  great  deal  in  those  areas — 
nnd  could  do  much  more  In  the  future.  More 
than  500  Industrial  firms  are  now  cooperating 


la  its  prognun  of  ressarch,  education,  and 
s«-vice.  That  Is  Its  record.  But  records  are 
made  to  build  on,  not  to  stand  on,  and  NSP 
has  already  embaxked  on  an  expansion  pro- 
gram In  an  effrat  to  satisfy  Its  needs  for  more 
personnel,  more  space. 

The  foundation  serves  as  a  bridge  between 
Oovernment  and  industry  mainly  through 
seTeral  liaison  oonunittees  representing  many 
facets  of  environmental  health.  The  com- 
mittees are  composed  of  public  health  and 
Industry  representatives.  The  foundation 
is  their  meeting  gi-ound,  their  clearinghouse. 

NSF  contributes  to  the  strength  of  each 
In  this  role.  Its  unifying,  or  middleman 
role,  is  not  a  reflection  of  the  fear  that  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  have  mutually  ex- 
clusive objectives  or  that,  If  left  alone,  they 
would  attempt  to  tear  each  other  apart. 
Rather,  it  reflects — at  least  in  our  view — the 
need  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  Government  and  Industry, 
to  get  the  practitioners  of  environmental 
health  speaking  a  common  language  and  to 
promote  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  progress 
each  is  making. 

Environmental  health  will  be  poorly  served 
if  Government  contends  industry  is  drag- 
ging its  feet  In  air  or  water  pollution  or  food 
protection  or  radiation  protection  or  occupa- 
tional health  services.  It  would  be  equal  dis- 
service if  Industry  were  to  blind  Itself  to  the 
need  for  governmental  partnership  in  guid- 
ance and  stimulation  of  research  and  control 
In  environmental  health.  NSP  affords  a 
unique  forum  where  the  needs  of  t)oth  can 
be  served  without  rancor. 

The  National  Sanitation  Foundation  Test- 
ing Laboratory,  opxined  in  1952,  with  grants 
from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
Kresge  Foundation,  was  created  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  confusion  and  expense  resulting 
from  lack  of  national  uniform  standards  for 
equipment.  The  testing  laboratory  conducts 
research  to  test  pnd  evaluate  equipment  and 
products  for  compliance  with  NSP  stand- 
ards, which  are  accepted  by  many  health  de- 
partments throughout  the  country. 

The  NSF  seal  of  approval  Is  authorized  for 
equipment  and  companies  meeting  the 
standards.  The  seal,  which  has  achieved 
high  Importance  among  manufacturers 
(comparable  to  the  Underwriters  Labora- 
tories seal)  is  authorized  for  1  year  only  but 
its  continuation  may  be  granted  for  a  longer 
period  following  receipt  of  reexamination  at 
the  point  of  manufacture,  of  the  products  to 
be  listed.  The  labc^ratory  staff  has  access  to 
the  plants  at  any  time  and  without  prior 
notice. 

The  foundation  has  been  trying  to  live 
down  the  designation  of  "sanitation."  Its 
livewire  executive  director,  Walter  F.  Snyder, 
says  the  word  has  an  unsavory  connotation 
in  the  public  mind,  being  associated  with 
refuse  and  its  collection.  Actually,  a  more 
proper  connotation  Is  cleanliness  and  its 
maintenance. 

Henry  Vaughan,  Dr.  P.  H.,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Public 
Health,  and  an  outstanding  statesman  of  en- 
vironmental health  long  before  many  of  us 
knew  what  the  term  meant,  Is  president  of 
the  foundation.  He  has  been  the  guiding 
force  behind  two  national  congresses  on  en- 
vironmental health  at  Ann  Arbor  and  is 
plannnig  rmother  f(jr  June  1963. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY  AND  ADJOURNMENT  ON 
FRIDAY  TO  TUESDAY.  JUNE  5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mkt- 
CALFK  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjouma  on  Friday,  June  1,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  June  5. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  the 
coming  Friday.  The  session  will  be  a 
pro  forma  one.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  lay  down  for  consideration 
on  Tuesday.  June  5,  Calendar  No.  1495, 
Senate  bill  2996,  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes — in 
other  words,  the  foreign  aid  program 
bill. 


THE    PRESIDENT    AND    THE    CIGA- 
RETTE ISSUE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
a  little  more  time  than  the  usual  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday  at  his  press  conference 
President  Kennedy  was  asked  for  his 
views  on  cigarette  smoking  and  health. 
The  President  replied  that  he  was  not 
fully  infoiTOed  on  the  subject,  but  that 
he  would  prepare  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  his  next  press  conference. 

Two  months  ago,  I  urged  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  act  swiftly  to 
stem  the  macabre  epidemic  of  death  and 
debilitation  caused  by  cigarette  smoking. 
Today,  the  President  will  find  that  the 
forces  of  the  Government  are  rapidly 
being  mobilized  in  this  cause.  Hope- 
fully, his  interest  will  serve  to  crystallize 
their  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  aspect  of 
the  cigarette  epidemic  has  been  the  mas- 
sive use  of  advertising  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  youthful  smokers.  It  does  not  take 
an  expert  in  motivation  research  to  dis- 
cover that  the  glorification  of  a  game  of 
tennis — followed  by  a  smoke — or  a  brisk 
swim — followed  by  a  smoke — or  a  roman- 
tic encounter — followed  by  a  smoke — is 
designed  solely  to  convince  youth  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
good  life.  If  this  were  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  youth-directed  api>eal  of 
cigarette  advertising,  consider  the  sad 
fact  that  tobacco  companies  account  for 
40  percent  of  all  national  advertising 
placed  in  college  newspapers. 

The  continued  unrestricted  advertise- 
ment of  cigarettes  in  effect  acts  as  an 
implied  warranty  that  cigarettes  are  not 
harmful.  All  of  our  citizens  are  aware 
that  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
through  aeencies  such  as  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  prohibit  the  sale  and 
advertising  of  toxic  substances.  "If  cig- 
arettes really  caused  lun?  cancer,"  the 
teenatrer  is  likely  to  say.  "the  companies 
would  never  be  allowed  to  advertise." 

The  Danish  cigarette  industry  has 
asierd  to  discontinue  film,  radio,  and 
mapazine  advertising  of  cigarettes.  Five 
majoi-  British  tobacco  firms  have  volun- 
tarily discontinued  television  advertising 
before  9  p.m.    But  American  cigarette 
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manufacturers  continue  to  abdicate 
their  responsibility. 

Fortunately,  the  I'ederal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Public  Health  Service 
are  not  inclined  to  abdicate  theirs.  I 
wrote  to  Chairman  Dixon  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  seating  my  belief  that 
cigarette  commercials  and  advertise- 
ments are  misleading  and  deceptive  un- 
less they  afflrmative.y  disclosed  the  fact 
that  cigarettes  are  hazardous  to  health. 
I  asked  the  Chairman  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  now  has  the 
power  to  prevent  such  deception  by  re- 
quiring each  and  evjry  cigarette  com- 
mercial and  advertis  ?ment  to  convey  a 
warning  that  cigarette  smoking  is  un- 
safe. 

I  am  pleased  to  rej'ort  that  the  Com- 
mission has  concluded  that  it  has  such 
power. 

However,  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  Public  Health  Strvice  has  not  yet 
adopted  a  suflBciently  unequivocal  posi- 
tion on  the  causal  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  ard  lung  cancer  to 
Justify  Commission  a<:tion  at  this  time. 

The  official  positicn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  derived  from  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney,  former 
Sufgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  dated  NovemDer  28,  1959.  Dr. 
Burney  stated: 

The  weight  of  evider  ce  at  present  Im- 
plicates smoking  as  the  jrincipal  etiological 
factor  In  the  Increased  incidence  of  lung 
cancer. 

The  Commission  considers  this  state- 
ment equivocal. 

During  the  2'2  years  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Burney'f  statement,  new 
studies  have  continue<l  to  reinforce  the 
original  hjTX)thesis.  For  example,  to- 
bacco industry  represe  itatives  have  long 
contended  that  no  ont  could  prove  that 
cancer  could  be  implanted  on  the  skin 
of  mice  by  the  application  of  cigarette 
smoke  condensates.  Yet,  on  April  18 
last,  the  report  of  a  research  project, 
financed  entirely  by  the  tobacco  indus- 
try itself,  confirmed  th.it  cigarette  smoke 
planted  in  the  skin  of  mice  can  produce 
cancers.  Based  upon  the  cumulative 
evidence  to  date.  Dr.  .Michael  B.  Shim- 
kin,  Associate  Director  for  Field  Studies 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  stated 
recently  that  the  causal  relationship  be- 
tween cigarette  smokiig  and  lung  can- 
cer, "is  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  any 
biological  association  can  be."  I  have 
now  written  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice asking  if  Dr.  Shimkin's  statement 
represents  the  official  position  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  If  it  does,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  does, 
this  should  remove  tlie  last  barrier  to 
FTC  action. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  consider  the  evidence. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  President  should 
not  be  able  to  obtain  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  my  Inquiry  by  liis  next  press  con- 
ference. 

The  FTC  will  then  tje  in  a  position  to 
require  every  cigarette  commercial  and 
advertisement  to  disciose  that  smoking 
is  a  health  hazard.  This  action  will 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem. 
As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  not  a  nation 
of  prohibitionists.  If  tui  informed  pub- 
lic is  determined  to  continue  smoking,  it 


is  not  appropriate  that  we  should  take 
any  further  steps.  But  the  incessant 
pounding  of  irresponsible  cigarette  com- 
mercials is  a  powerful  bar  to  public 
knowledge.  In  a  recent  American  Can- 
cer Society  poll,  only  16  percent  of  those 
polled  considered  cigarette  smoking  "a 
major  cause  of  lung  cancer."  Only  ade- 
quate warning  can  cure  this  grave  lapse 
of  knowledge. 

This  action  by  the  FTC  will  not  remove 
the  need  for  the  Commission  on  Tobacco 
and  Health  proposed  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  174,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  23.  It  is  imperative  that  such  a 
Commission,  composed  of  experts  of 
public  health,  medicine,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  immediately  undertake  a  de- 
finitive study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry in  light  of  this  scientific  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  the  June  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  contains  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  findings  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  However,  the  Di- 
gest takes  too  pessimistic  a  view  when  it 
concludes  that  "health  services,  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington" have  been  timid  in  approaching 
the  problem  of  cigarette  smoking  and 
health. 

I  do  not  consider  that  I  or  the  cospon- 
sors  of  my  tobacco  bill.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 174,  have  been  timid,  nor  do  I 
consider  that  the  present  earnest  efforts 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  can  fairly  be 
characterized  as  timid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  portion  in  my  remarks  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  as  well  as  the  article 
"Lung  Cancer  and  Cigarettes"  from  the 
June  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  as  well 
as  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  which 
is  reprinted  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate.  Commtttze  on 

ACRlCtJLTtJRE    AND    FORESTRY. 

i4prtl  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairvxan.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  found  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer,  and  contributes  to  In- 
creased mortality  In  coronary  disease. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  It  is  clear  that 
cigarette  advertisements  which  fall  to  dis- 
close these  hazards  are  deceptive. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission empowered  under  existing  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  cigarette  advertisements 
and  commercials  contain  adequate  warning 
of  the  hazards  of  smoking? 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  opinion 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely, 

MAXmiNE  B.  NEUBERGER. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  15.  1962. 
Hon.  Ma  urine  B.  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nettberger:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  9,  1962,  requesting  our 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission   is   empowered,    under    existing 


legislation,  to  require  that  cigarette  adver- 
tisements and  commercials  contain  adequate 
warning  of  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Commission 
has  engaged  in  a  constant  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent advertisements  and  commercials  for 
cigarettes  from  being  deceptive  or  misleading 

As  we  understand  your  position,  it  is  that 
such  advertisements  and  commercials  should 
disclose  affirmatively  the  possible  hazards 
of  smoking. 

Any  authority  for  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire such  disclosure  must  rest  on  its  Jur- 
isdiction under  sections  12(15  U.S.C.  52) 
and  15  (a)  and  (c»  (15  U.S.C.  56|  or  5(15 
use  45)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

The  first  group  of  sections  apply  only  to 
false  advertisements  of  "food,  drugs,  devices, 
or  cosmetics"  The  Commission  attempted 
to  bring  a  suit  under  section  13  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C.  53). 
which  Is  interrelated  to  sections  12  and  16 
of  the  act.  to  enjoin  certain  advertisements 
of  Chesterfield  cigarettes  on  the  ground  that 
cigarettes  are  "drugs."  The  courts  refused 
to  adopt  the  Commission's  theory  and  held 
that  cigarettes  are  not  "drugs,"  so  that  these 
sections  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  applying  to  false  advertisements  of 
drugs,  etc  .  are  not  applicable.  {Liggett  d- 
Meyers  Tobacco  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 108  F.  Supp.  673  U.S.D.C..  S.D.N.Y  . 
1956;  order  affirmed  on  opinion  below,"  203 
F.  2d  956  (2d  Clr..  1953).)  Thus.  In  the 
absence  of  affirmative  therapeutic  claims  in 
the  advertisements  or  representations  of 
cigarettes,  we  do  not  believe  the  Commis- 
sion has  any  jurisdiction  to  classify  ciga- 
rettes as  drugs.  If  such  claims  were  made, 
then  the  cigarettes  would,  in  our  opinion, 
come  under  the  definition  of  "drug"  as  de- 
fined in  section  15(a)(1)(c)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  since  the  claim  would 
be  made  that  they  are  articles  "intended  to 
affect  the  structure  "  or  a  "function  of  the 
body  ■  of  man. 

The  Commission  has.  under  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  required 
affirmative  disclosure  in  the  advertisements 
of  products  which  are  not  classified  as  "food, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics."  and  the  orders 
of  the  Commission  have  been  upheld  by 
appellate  courts,  generally  on  the  ground 
that  such  disclosure  was  necessary  to  prevent 
deception  (L  Heller  &  Son.  Inc..  et  al.  v. 
fpderal  Trad^  Commission,  191  F.  2d  954  (7th 
Clr..  1951).) 

If  the  Commission  Is  able  to  secure  com- 
petent probative  scientific  evidence  Includ- 
ing that  furnished  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  that  a  causal  relationship  exists 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer, 
heart  ailments,  etc  .  It  Is  likely  that  an  order 
of  the  Commission,  based  on  such  evidence, 
which  require  an  affirmative  disclosure  of 
the  possible  hazards  to  health  from  smoking 
cigarettes,  would  be  upheld  in  the  appellate 
courts. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  the  scientific  evidence 
now  accumulated  Is  such  as  to  remove  almost 
the  last  doubt  that  there  are  major  health 
effects  associated  with  smoking.  Further- 
more, officials  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  told  us  that  they  are  now  In  the  process 
of  reevaluating  all  of  the  data  and  evidence 
as  to  what  practical  action  can.  and  should 
be.  taken  to  decrease  any  adverse  efl'ects  on 
health  because  of  tobacco  smoking. 

Unquestionably,  if  the  Commission  In- 
stituted proceedings  against  any  cigarette 
company,  in  which  It  sought  to  secure  the 
required  statutory  amount  of  proof  to  sus- 
tain fljjdlngs  that  a  causal  relationship  ex- 
isted between  cigarette  smoking  and  hazards 
to  health,  it  could  be  expected  that  the  re- 
sfxjndent  would  contend  very  vigorously 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  such 
a  finding.  The  result  could  be  a  long,  in- 
volved, and  protracted  trial  before  the  Com- 
mission  and   in  the   appellate  courts. 
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Coiuequently.  even  though  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  statutory  authority  to  do  so. 
we  do  not  bellcTe  it  would  be  advlsabto  for 
the  Commission  to  Institute  a  case,  which 
has  as  lU  obJecUre  the  type  of  order  you 
suggest,  imless  and  until  there  Is  available 
the  required  evidence. 
Sincerely   yours, 

SiGuaD    Akdersok. 

Acting  Chairman. 

Mat  18,   1962. 

Dr     AaNOLD    B.   KURLANDER.    M.D., 

Assi.'itant  Surgeon  General  for  Operations, 
Public  Health  Service. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  EJr.  Kurlander:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  cigarette 
smoking  and  health.  The  Commission  has 
concluded  that  there  does  not  presently  ex- 
ist probative  evidence  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  health  hazard. 

The  Commission  apparently  regards  as  In- 
sufficient the  official  statement  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  by  Dr.  Burney  in  November 
1959  that  "the  weight  of  evidence  Implicates 
smoking  as  the  principal  etiological  factor 
in  increased  incidence  of  lung  cancer." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the 
314  years  since  the  issuance  of  Dr.  Burney's 
statement,  evidence  has  continued  to  pro- 
liferate of  the  causal  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Shimkln,  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  Field  Studies  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  stated  recently  that  the  causal  re- 
lationship between  smoking  and  cancer  "Is 
as  clearly  demonstrated  as  any  biological  as- 
sociation can  be." 

Does  the  Public  Health  Service  officially 
endorse  this  statement? 

If  the  Public  Health  Service  is  not  able  to 
make  such  an  endorsement,  can  you  indicate 
what  modification  could  be  made  of  Dr. 
Shimkln '8  statement  txj  reflect  accurately  the 
position  of  the  Public  Health  Service? 
Sincerely. 

MAmlNE    B.    NrUBEBGER, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Lf  NO  Cancer  and  Cigartttes;  Here  Are  the 

Latest  Findings 

(By  Lois  Mattox  Miller) 

Out  of  London  last  March  came  a  chill 
blast  which  sobered  cigarette  smokers  and 
Jolted  the  tobacco  Industry  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  venerable  444-year-old 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which  never 
deals  with  trivia  or  sensationalism,  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  and  published  a 
fact-filled  report,  "Smoking  and  Health." 
"intended  to  give  to  doctors  and  others, 
evidence  on  the  hazards  of  smoking  so  that 
they  may  decide  what  shovild  be  done." 

The  Royal  College  report  stated  unequiv- 
ocally: 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  a  cause  of  lung  can- 
cer and  bronchitis,  and  probably  contributes 
to  the  development  of  coronary  heart  disease 
and  various  less  common  diseases. 

"Cigarette  smokers  have  the  greatest  risk 
of  dying  from  these  diseases,  and  the  risk  is 
greater  for  the  heavier  smokers. 

"The  many  deaths  from  these  diseases 
present  a  challenge  to  medicine;  Insofar  as 
they  are  due  to  smoking  they  should  be 
preventable. 

"The  harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking 
might  be  reduced  by  efficient  filters,  by 
leaving  longer  cigarette  stubs,  or  by  chang- 
ing from  cigarette  to  pipe  or  cigar  smoking." 

The  report  had  Immediate  rejjercusslons  in 
Parliament.  It  also  stirred  some  nervous 
activity  in  Washington,  where  bureaucrats 
and  Congressmen  have  dodged  or  pigeon- 
holed the  smoklng-health  Issue  for  the  past 
10  years.  Tobacco-Industry  spokesmen  Is- 
sued the  standard  rejoinder  that  the  evi- 
dence was  merely  "old  data  without  new  re- 


searoh  findings.**  but  the  statement  sounded 
weaker  and  more  pathetic  than  ever. 

Sir  Robert  Piatt,  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  commented:  "Natu- 
rally every  possible  opposition  has  been 
raised  to  the  idea  that  these  diseases  are  due 
to  cigarette  smoking.  But  not  one  of  the 
opposing  theories  will  hold  water,  whereas 
everything  confirms  the  evidence  against 
cigarettes.  ■ 

Smoker's  lungs:  "During  the  past  45 
years."  the  report  explained,  'lung  cancer 
has  changed  from  an  infrequent  to  a  majur 
cause  of  death  In  many  countries.  To  ac- 
count for  this  increase.  It  Is  necessary  to 
postulate  some  cavisatlve  agent  to  which 
human  lungs  have  been  newly  and  Increas- 
ingly exposed  dtiring  the  present  century. 
Cigarette  smoke  Is  such  an  agent  and  there 
Is  now  a  great  deal  of  evidence  thiit  It  is 
an  important  cause  of  this  disease.  " 

Since  1953  at  least  23  Investlgati.ms  iu 
9  different  countries  have  reported  on  the 
relationship  between  lung  cancer  and  smok- 
ing. "All  these  studies."  the  report  states. 
"have  shown  that  death  rates  from  lung 
cancer  increase  steeply  with  Increasinj?  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes.  Heavy  cigarette 
smokers  may  have  30  times  the  death  rate 
of  nonsmokers.  They  also  have  shown  that 
cigarette  smokers  are  much  more  affected 
than  pipe  or  cigar  smokers  (who  do  not  in- 
hale) and  that  the  group  which  had  given 
up  smoking  at  the  start  of  the  survey  had 
a  lower  death  rate  than  those  who  h.id  con- 
tinued to  smoke  " 

This  strong  statistical  assocUtlDu  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer  "is  sup- 
ported by  compatible,  though  not  conclusivp. 
laboratory  and  pathological  evidence" 
Some  16  substances  capable  of  initiating 
cancer  In  animals  have  been  Identified  in 
tobacco  smoke.  In  addition  to  these  car- 
cinogens, the  smoke  contains  a  variety  of 
irritants  which  cause  "precancerous" 
changes.  These  have  been  noted  in  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  tissues  nf  smokers  who 
have  died  of  causes  other  than  lung  cancer. 
Addressed  to  doubters:  The  Royal  College 
report  devotes  a  fuU  section  to  the  theories 
advanced  by  those  who  doubt  the  cause-and- 
eflect  relaUonship.  "None  of  these  explana- 
tions fits  all  the  facts  as  well  as  the  obvious 
one  that  smoking  U  a  cause  of  lung  cancer." 
How  about  air  pollution,  onto  which  the 
tobacco  propagandists  try  desperately  to 
shift  the  blame?  In  "Smoking  and  Health." 
the  investigators  point  to  the  lung-cancer 
death  rates  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers  who 
live  in  cities,  in  rural  areas  and  even  in 
countries  where  air  pollution  is  virtually 
unknown. 

Finland,  for  example,  which  has  the  second 
highest  lung-cancer  death  rate  in  Europe 
is  essentially  a  rural  country  which  has  little 
air  pollution  but  a  jKjpulation  of  heavy 
smokers.  "This  suggests  that  smoking  is 
more  important  than  air  pollution."  the 
report  concludes.  Moreover,  "it  is  clear  that 
at  all  levels  of  air  pollution  cigarette  smokers 
suffer  a  risk  of  lung  cancer  which  increases 
with  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked,  and 
even  in  the  most  rural  areas  of  the  United 
Kingdom  heavy  cigarette  smokers  develop 
lung  cancer  15  to  20  times  as  rreqxiently  as 
nonsmokers." 

"Smoker's  cough":  Chronic  bronchitis  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  death,  particularly 
among  middle-aged  and  elderly  men,  as  well 
as  a  common  disabling  disease.  The  disease 
usually  starts  with  persistent  coughing  and 
the  production  of  phlegm  (productive 
cough).  Then  the  bronchial  tubes  become 
infected  and,  eventually,  persistent  breath- 
lessness  may  develop.  In  many  c.ises  the 
infection  and  breathles.sne.ss  bring  on  heart 
failure  and  death. 

"Smoking  causes  cough  and  expectora- 
tion," the  report  states.  "Most  people  with 
smoker's  cough  lose  this  symptom  when  they 
stop  smoking.  Many  studies  have  shown 
that  the  lungs  of  smokers  are    on  the  aver- 


age. Impaired  compared  to  those  of  non- 
smokers,  particularly  with  respect  to  bron- 
chial air-flow.  Among  British  researchers. 
Dr.  W.  Richard  Doll  and  Prof.  (Sir  AusUn) 
Bradford  Hill  found  a  steady  Increase  of 
bronchitis  deaths  among  hea\7  smokers. 
Those  who  smoked  more  than  25  cigarettes  a 
day  had  a  death  rate  from  bronchitis  6 
times  greater  than  that  of  nonsmokers.  In 
tlie  United  States.  Dr.  Harold  F.  Dorn  found 
that  death  from  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
was  three  times  as  frequent  In  regular 
cigarette  smokers  as  In  nonsmokers." 

Cigarettes  may  not  be  the  sole  or  chief 
cau.se  of  bronchitis,  the  report  emphasizes; 
other  factt^rs.  chiefly  air  pollution,  probably 
play  a  part.  But  "cigarette  smoking  often 
causes  productive  cough  which  predisposes 
to  the  disabling  and  fatal  forms  of  bronchitis 
vmder  the  Influence  of  other  factors.  Cigar- 
ette sjnoking  should  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant contribvUlng  factor  rendering  many 
men  and  women  liable  to  a  disease  which 
they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not 
smoked." 

Smoker's  heart:  Coronary  heart  disease  Is 
a  mure  frequent  cause  of  death  among  ciga- 
rette smokers  than  among  nonsmokers.  But 
the  British  report  does  not  find  evidence  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  cause  of  coronary  heart 
disea.se.  Nonsmokers.  too,  commonly  have 
coronaries  although  "those  who  gave  up 
smoking  have  a  reduced  death  rate." 

"The  association  of  coronaries  with  smok- 
ing. "  the  Royal  College  finds.  "Is  clearest  In 
middle  age;  and  then  various  other  factors 
sucli  as  mental  strain,  sedentary  occupation 
and  indulgence  in  fatty  foods,  which  are 
thought  to  Increase  liability  to  coronary 
thrombosis,  are  also  commonly  associated 
with  heavy  smoking.  It  seems  reasonable 
at  present  to  agree  with  the  recent  state- 
ment u(  the  committee  on  smoking  and  car- 
dlo%a.scuIar  disease  of  the  American  Heart 
Association,  that  present  evidence  'strongly 
suggestJ?  that  heavy  cigarette  smoking  may 
contribute  to  or  accelerate  the  development 
of  coronary  disease  or  Its  compUcatioris."  at 
least  In  men  under  the  age  of  56." 

Smokers  ulcer:  Tobacco  smoke  has  de- 
monstrable reactions  In  the  stomach  and  In- 
testines. Gastric  hunger  contractions,  for 
example,  cease  after  a  few  puffs  on  a  ciga- 
rette. Nf)nsmokers  seem  to  have  better  ap- 
petites than  smokers;  and  ex-smokers  com- 
monly put  on  weight  as  soon  as  they  quit 
the  habit.  While  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
smoking  causes  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcers, 
most  physicians  have  seen  an  adverse  effect 
of  heavy  smoking"  on  patients  who  already 
huve  stomach  ulcers. 

The  Royal  College  report  states  that  the 
■'effect  of  smoking  on  the  healing  of  gastric 
tilcers  has  been  carefully  recorded  In  a  con- 
trolled study  In  Britain."  Hospital  patients 
with  gastric  ulcers  (all  smokers)  were  di- 
vided Into  two  groups.  Group  A  was  told 
to  quit  smoking,  group  B  was  not;  other- 
wise, both  received  the  same  medical  treat- 
ment. It  was  noticeable  that  in  patients 
who  continued  to  smoke,  the  ulcer  actually 
increased  in  size  while  this  deterioration  was 
not  observed  in  any  of  those  who  gave  up 
smoking."  The  conclusion:  "Smoking  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  cause  of  ulcers  In  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  but  probably  exacer- 
bates and  perpetuates  them." 

The  word  to  doctors:  "Patients  with  bron- 
chitis, peptic  ulcer  and  arterial  disease 
should  be  advised  to  stop  smoking."  the 
Royal  College  suggests  to  doctors.  "Even  a 
smoker's  cough  may  be  an  indication  that 
the  habit  should  be  given  up." 

The  report  observed  that  the  proportion 
of  nonsmoking  British  doctors  has  doubled 
in  recent  years  from  24  percent  In  1951  to  50 
percent  in  1961.  'The  doctor  who  smokes 
cigarettes  must,  like  any  other  individual, 
balance  these  risks  against  the  pleasures  he 
derives  from  smoking  and  make  his  choice. 
But  the  debtor  who  smokes  will  lessen  the 
effect    of   public    education    concerning    the 
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consequences  of  the  habit  and  will  find  it 
harder  to  help  his  patients  who  need  to  stop 

smoking." 

Preventive  measures:  rhe  Royal  College 
report  Is  not  the  first  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis to  be  made  of  the  smoklng-health  prob- 
lem But  It  is  probably  the  best  factual 
ttntement.  buttressed  by  over  200  citations 
i){  scientific  eourcea,  to  be  written  in  the 
plain  English  which  ths  average  layn\an 
(an  understand.  (Besides  being  widely 
summarized  in  the  British  press,  the  first 
1.5.000  copies  of  "Smoking  and  Health"  were 
suld  out  on  publication  diy  and  It  since  has 
become  a  paperback  best -seller.) 

"Smoking  and  Health'"  is  also  the  first  re- 
port to  spell  out  a  pr8<;tlcal  program  of 
preventive  measures  for  the  Individual  and 
tiie  government.  Some  specific  recom- 
mendations: 

More  public  education  and  especially  of 
schoolchildren,  concerning  the  hazards  of 
smoking.  "The  Central  Council  for  Health 
Education  and  local  authorities  spent  less 
than  £5000  ($14,000)  in  1956-60.  whUe  the 
tJibacco  manufacturers  spent  138  million 
($107  million)  on  advertising  tlielr  goods 
during  this  period.  Such  public  education 
might  advise  safer  smoking  habits  (filter- 
tips,  longer  stubs,  preference  for  pipes  or 
cigars)  for  those  whose  addiction  is  too 
strong  to  be  broken." 

More  effective  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
tobacco  to  children  ("cigarettes  are  freely 
available  in  slot  machines") .  Wider  restric- 
tions on  smoking  In  public  places. 

Raise  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  and  perhaps 
lower  taxes  on  pipe  tobacco  and  cigars, 
("pipe  smokers  Incur  a  considerably  smaller 
risk  than  cigarette  smokers.  Tlie  risk  In 
those  who  smoke  only  cigars  Is  even  smaller 
and  may  be  no  greater  than  that  for  non- 
smokers.") 

"Since  filters  vary  in  efficiency,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  them  tested  by  some 
official  agency  and  have  the  results  Indicated 
on  the  packet." 

TTie  Royal  College  report  was  immediately 
subjected  to  full  Parliamentary  discussion, 
and  Enoch  Powell,  the  Minister  of  Health, 
informed  the  House  of  Commons:  "The  gov- 
ernment certainly  does  accept  that  this 
demonstrates  authoritatively  and  unques- 
tionably the  casual  connection  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  and  the  more  gen- 
eral hazards  to  health  of  smoking."  The  re- 
port's recommendations,  he  said,  "are  under 
consideration  by  the  government  " 

Whither  Washington?  The  forthright 
British  approach  was  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
timidity  with  which  the  health  services, 
regulatory  agencies  and  legislators  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  have  shied  away  from  the 
clearly  defined  Issue  of  smoking  and  health. 
In  1959  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  published  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  a 
lengthy  report  which  covered  much  the  same 
ground  as  the  current  Royal  College  report, 
and  accepted  the  causative  role  of  cigarettes 
in  lung  cancer.  But.  unfortunately,  some  of 
the  Surgeon  Generals  colleagues  had  written 
Into  the  report  a  brief  paragraph  which 
downgraded  and  dismissed  filter-tips  even  as 
partial  health  protection,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  seized  upon  this  conven- 
ient excuse  to  sweep  the  whole  Issue  of  the 
tar  and  nicotine  content  of  American  ciga- 
rettes under  the  carpet.' 

There  have  been,  however,  a  few  faint  but 
encouraging  signs  of  a  change  of  heart.  Dr. 
Michael  B  Shimkln,  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  has  come  out  publicly  In  support 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society's  proposal 
for  a  Federal  regulation  requiring  that  all 
packages  be  clearly  labeled  with  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  the  cigarettes. 


'  See  "Facts  We're  Not  Told  About  Filter- 
Tips. "  the  Readers  Digest,  July  19CI. 
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Following  the  publication  of  the  Royal 
College  report  (but  only  then),  it  was  dis- 
closed that  a  House  Appropriatlona  subcom- 
mittee had  heard  the  testimony,  in  closed 
sessions  a  month  earlier,  of  physicians  from 
the  National  Institute*  of  Health.  They 
stressed  the  overwhelming  evidence  linking 
cigarette  smoking  with  lung  cancer  and 
other  diseases,  and  urged  an  educational 
campaign    on    the   hazards    of    smoking. 

The  FTC.  apparently,  had  been  holding  Its 
own  closed-door  meetings  to  find  some  way 
out  of  its  quandary.  The  trade  paper.  Ad- 
vertising Age.  quoted  Byron  H.  Jacques,  head 
of  the  PTC  bureau  of  trade  practice  con- 
ferences and  Industry  guides,  as  admitting: 
"If  there  Is  really  a  significant  difference 
In  the  health  hazards  involved  in  filter-tips 
compared  with  nonfllters,  some  change  in 
our  attitude  might  be  necessary." 

The  FTC  has  long  argued  that  it  needs 
scientific  authority  and  new  legislation  to 
handle  the  Job  properly.  But  many  well- 
informed  Washington  lawyers  maintain  that 
the  Federal  Government  (Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  FTC.  or  U3PHS)  has  all  the 
authority  It  needs  under  present  laws,  in- 
cluding the  broad  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act.  which  went  into  effect  in  July 
1960.  Many  cigarette  manufacturers  state, 
privately,  that  they  would  welcome  package 
labeling  and  standardized  testing — but  (for 
sound  legal  reasons)  only  if  the  Government 
takes  the  initiative  and  tells  them  what  to 
do. 

So  the  question  is:  Who  will  take  the 
Initiative?  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  wait 
until  (as  seems  likely)  the  British  set  the 
precedent  and  shame  us  into  following  their 
lead.  Meanwhile,  this  observation  in  a  well- 
known  British  medical  Journal,  the  Lancet, 
should  be  pondered  in  Washington:  "Future 
historians  will  have  views  on  our  failure  to 
find  even  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
of  smoking  during  the  first  10  years  after 
its  dangers  were  revealed.  The  enormous  and 
increasing  number  of  deaths  from  smoker's 
cancer  may  go  down  in  history  as  a  strong 
Indictment  of  our  political  and  economic 
wars  of  life." 


(From  the  New  York  Tlmefi] 
Where  Tozaz's  Smoke 
To  the  EnrroR  or  the  New  York  Times. 

In  the  Times  for  March  18  there  appeared 
an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  lung-cancer 
research  upon  the  cigarette  and  advertising 
industries. 

The  article  noted  that  despite  the  pro- 
liferating evidence  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer,  the  tobacco  industry 
adheres  to  the  position  that  the  causal  con- 
nection has  not  been  proved.  Indeed  prob- 
ably does  not  exist.  The  writer  cites  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  American  TobiMx:o  Co. 
that  its  employees  smoke  twice  as  much, 
live  longer,  and  have  fewer  deaths  from 
cancer  and  heart  disease  than  the  general 
public.     Typically,  the  report  concluded: 

"These  results  are  In  direct  opposition  to 
the  hypothesis  that  cigarette  smoking  per 
se  causes  higher  mortality  rates  generally 
and/or   lung  cancer  and/or  heart  disease." 

Are  they?  The  following  pertinent  dis- 
cussion appeared  In  the  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  on  October  16.  1958: 

"It  is  well  known  that  mortality  com- 
parisons cannot  be  drawn  directly  between 
employee  groups  and  the  general  population, 
since  the  death  rates  for  many  groups  of 
employed  persons  are  lower  than  death  rates 
for  the  general  population,  with  age,  sex. 
and  race  taken  into  consideration.  This  Is 
true  because  there  Is  a  strong  tendency  to 
exclude  from  employment  those  persons  who 
have  acute  or  chronic  diseases  or  who  are 
seriously  disabled  from  any  cause,  and  those 
employees  who  develop  permanent  disabilities 
from  disease  or  other  causes  are  usually  dis- 
charged, retired  or  dropped  from  the  list  of 
regular  employees.     Reasons  of  this  nattire 


undoubtedly  account  (or  the  deficit  In  deaths 
from  all  causes  noted  In  the  group  of  em- 
ployees under  consideration." 

A  radically  different  picture  of  the  rela- 
tive health  of  tobacco  industry  employees 
emerges  from  the  Society  of  Actuaries.  The 
society,  whose  cold  and  disinterested  analysis 
of  statistical  data  forms  the  basis  for  Insur- 
ance rates,  reports  that  the  rate  of  death  and 
permanent  disability  claims  for  tobacco  in- 
dustry employees  is  significantly  higher  than; 
the  rate  for  comparable  employees  In  other 
industries. 

The  Times  arUcle.  'Cigarette  Men  Eye  New 
Threat,"  fairly  captures  the  callous  myopia 
of  the  affected  industries  in  regarding  the 
association  between  smoking  and  lung  can-  , 
cer  solely  as  a  threat  to  their  commercial 
Interests. 

Lung  cancer  does  pose  a  threat  to  the  cig- 
arette industy;  it  also  ttireatens  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  advertising  industry.  It 
Is  a  grave  threat  to  national  health.  And  it 
is  a  threat  that  neither  the  distortion  of 
scientific  data  nor  the  most  inventive  adver- 
tising campaign  can  abate. 

Maukins  B.  NEUBaacm. 
UJS.  Senator  from  Oregon. 


SOVIET   TRADE    DEALS    INJURIOUS 
TO  OTHER  NATIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  spoken  up  several  times  about 
the  threat  the  entire  free  world  is  facing 
from  the  huge  step-up  of  Soviet  oil  ex- 
ports. Soviet  trade  in  oil.  both  with  the 
developed  countries  of  Europe  and  with 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  a  serious 
menace.  So  far,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it  by  NATO  or  by  the  Common 
Market  or  by  OECD.  Yet.  unless  we 
can  awaken  the  world  to  what  this  So- 
viet tactic  really  means,  and  take  effec- 
tive measures  to  combat  it,  we  may  find 
that  the  Soviets  have  established  a  dan- 
gerous economic  bridgehead  right  on  our 
own  shores. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  we  can  un- 
dertake, and  one  of  the  simplest,  is  to 
publicize  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing.  Soviet  diplomats  go  all  around 
the  world  promising  help  at  bargain 
prices  in  developing  local  oil  and  other 
natural  resources  for  the  governments 
of  underdeveloped  nations.  They  call 
themselves  the  friend  of  nationalist  en- 
terprises and  they  fight  to  exclude 
American  and  other  private  firms  from 
the  field. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  Soviet  oil  sales, 
as  well  as  Soviet  sales  of  other  commod- 
ities are  cutting  sharply  into  the  prices 
that  other  nations  depend  on  for  these 
commodities.  The  Soviet  Union  exports 
large  amounts  of  raw  materials,  and 
nearly  every  ruble's  worth  that  it  takes 
in  is  basically  money  taken  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  underdeveloped  lands  that 
exFKjrt  the  same  commodities.  Why  has 
the  United  States  not  been  able  to  get 
this  point  across? 

In  the  CEise  of  oil.  for  instance.  Soviet 
sales,  at  prices  considerably  below  the 
world  market,  are  a  direct  blow  to  Iran, 
Venezuela.  Libya,  Algeria,  and  all  the 
Arab  and  Persisui  Gulf  countries.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  dumps  large  quantities 
of  manganese  on  the  market,  this  hurts 
India.  Soviet  sales  of  tungsten  hurt 
South  Korea  and  Bolivia.  Soviet  zinc 
sales   cut   into   Peru's   export  revenue. 
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Bolivia  and  Malaya  are  victims  of  cut- 
rate  Soviet  sales  of  tin.  The  list  could 
be  extended  much  further. 

All  of  these  cases  need  to  be  widely 
publicized  in  the  countries  that  have 
been  affected.  The  United  States  mxist 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  sure, 
when  the  Communists  swarm  into  an 
area  and  try  to  displace  free  enterprises 
and  initiative — as  they  are  doing — that 
local  citizens  are  aware  of  the  damage 
being  done  to  them  by  Soviet  trade 
policies.  Although  Communists  promise 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries,  in  fact 
they  are  themselves  competing  with 
many  of  these  countries  for  export 
markets.  And  in  the  process,  they  are 
ruthlessly  injuring  the  economies  of  the 
very  countries  they  profess  to  help. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  has 
not  succeeded  in  getting  the  full  story 
across  about  Soviet  dealings.  We  are 
letting  the  Soviets  get  away  with  their 
pose  of  friend  to  the  newly  developed  na- 
tions, when  in  many  instances  they  are 
serioxis  economic  rivals.  We  ought  to  be 
denouncing  Soviet  ventures  in  these 
fields  just  as  vigorously  and  with  just 
as  much  determination  as  the  Soviets 
denounce  so-called  Western  imperialism. 
We  should  take  the  initiative  here. 

In  an  effort  to  step  up  such  programs, 
I  have  contacted  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
urging  increased  American  information 
activities  along  these  lines.  Because  of 
our  incentive  system  and  the  fact  that 
these  businesses  operate  independently 
of  the  Government,  there  has  recently 
been  a  tendency  by  the  Government  to 
txun  its  back  on  both  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  diflBculties  of  American 
businesses  abroad.  Our  Government 
concentrates  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
its  energies  in  developing  a  big  Govern- 
ment foreign  aid  program  without  taking 
full  account  of  what  can  be  done  by 
working  with  private  or  business  groups. 
Similarly,  our  efforts  in  information 
programs  are  more  directed  to  explain- 
ing what  the  Government  policy  is  than 
in  elaborating  the  contributions  of  busi- 
nesses with  flourishing  operations  around 
the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  abroad,  whether 
in  the  field  of  oil,  or  any  other  com- 
modity or  manufactured  item,  deserve 
more  support  than  they  have  recently 
been  receiving.  It  is  very  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  for  our  Government  to 
publicize  and  promote  the  activities  of 
U.S.  businesses  abroad.  It  is  equally 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  for  our 
Government  to  give  full  publicity  over- 
seas to  the  competing  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviets  in  those  areas  where 
other  nations  are  injured  by  Soviet  trade 
deals  and  where  Soviet  actions  are  in 
such  direct  and  evident  contrast  to 
Soviet  words. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OP  NAVAJO  INDIAN  IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT  AND  INITIAL 
STAGE  OP  SAN  JUAN-CHAMA 
PROJECT 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  that  there  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate a  message  from  the  House  concern- 
ing S.  107,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irriga- 
tion project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  as  participat- 
ing projects  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
107)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  Irrigable  and  ara- 
ble lands  and  for  municipal,  domestic,  and 
industrial  uses,  providing  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits,  and  controlling 
silt,  and  for  other  beneficial  purposes,  the 
Congress  approves  as  participating  projects 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  ( Act  of 
AprU  11,  1956,  70  Stat.  105,  as  amended,  43 
U.S.C.  620-620O)  the  Navajo  Indian  irriga- 
tion project.  New  Mexico,  and  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project. 
Colorado-New  Mexico.  The  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  herein  approved 
are  substantially  those  described  in  the  pro- 
poeed  coordinated  report  of  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
October  16.  1957,  as  conditioned,  modified. 
and  limited  herein. 

NAVAJO      INDIAN      IRRIGATION      PROJECT 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11,  1956.  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  furnishing  Irrigation  water  to  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land. 
said  project  to  have  an  average  annual  di- 
version of  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  and  the  repayment  of  the 
costs  of  construction  thereof  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of 
April  11,  1956,  as  amended.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  section  4(d)    thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
most  economical  development  of  the  Na- 
vajo Indian  irrigation  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  declare  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  that  the  United  States  of  America 
holds  In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  In- 
dians any  legal  subdivisions  or  unsurveyed 
tracts  of  federally  owned  land  outside  the 
present  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  in  New  Mexico  in  townships  28 
and  29  north,  ranges  10  and  11  west,  and 
townships  27  and  28  north,  ranges  12  and  13 
west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  sus- 
ceptible to  Irrigation  as  part  of  the  project 
or  necessary  for  location  of  any  of  the  works 
or  canals  of  such  project:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  such  legal  subdivision  or  unsur- 
veyed tract  shall  be  so  declared  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  until  the  Navajo  Tribe  shall  have  paid 
the  United  States  the  full  appraised  value 
thereof:  And  provided  further,  That  In 
making  appraisals  of  such  lands  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  their  values  as  of  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  excluding  there- 
from the  value  of  minerals  subject  to  leas- 
ing under  the  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  181-286),  and  such  leas- 
able minerals  shall  not  be  held  In  trust  for 


the  Navajo  Tribe  but  shall  continue  to  be 
subject  to  leasing  under  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920.  as  amended,  after  the  lands 
containing  them  have  been  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Navajo  Tribe. 

( b )  The  Navajo  Tribe  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  title  to  any  land  or  Interest  In  land 
within  the  above-described  townships,  sus- 
ceptible to  irrigation  &b  part  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  or  necessary  for 
location  of  any  of  the  works  or  canals  of 
such  project,  acquired  in  fee  simple  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  and  after  such  conveyance  said 
land  or  Interest  in  land  .shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  as  a  part  of  the  project. 

(CI  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  exchange,  or  condemnation  any 
other  land  or  interest  In  land  within  the 
townships  above  described  susceptible  to  Ir- 
rigation as  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irri- 
gation project  or  necessary  for  location  of 
any  of  the  works  or  canals  of  such  project. 
After  such  acquisition,  said  lands  or  interest 
in  lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians. 

Sec.  4.  In  developing  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  capacity  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  or  miscellaneous 
purposes  over  and  above  the  diversion  re- 
quirements for  irrigation  stated  In  section 
2  of  this  Act,  but  such  additional  capacity 
shall  not  be  constructed  and  no  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  such  construction  shall 
be  made  until  contracts  have  been  executed 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  of  repayment 
of  all  costs  properly  allocated  to  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  with  Interest  as  provided 
by  law 

Sec  5.  Payment  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges  of  the  Irrigation  features  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.  582,  583),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  385):  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  all  or  any  f)art  of  the  proj- 
ect works,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  and,  in  such  event, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  title  to  movable  property  necessary  to 
the  oi>eration  and  maintenance  of  those 
works 

Sec.  6.  For  the  period  ending  ten  years 
after  completion  of  construction  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  no  water 
from  the  project  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  for  the  production  on  newly  irri- 
gated lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity, as  defined  in  section  408(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat  1056.  7 
use  1428),  or  any  amendment  thereof.  If 
the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
would  normally  be  marketed  Is  In  excess  of 
the  normal  supply  as  defined  in  section 
301(b)  1 10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  41),  as  amended  (7 
use.  1281),  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture calls  for  an  Increase  in  production 
of  such  commodity  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security 

Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  construct 
the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project.  In- 
cluding the  purchase  of  lands  under  section 
3.  subsection  (c),  of  this  Act,  but  not  more 
than  $135,000,000  (June  1961  prices)  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be 
required  by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein. 


SAN    JUAN-CHAMA    RECLAMATION    PROJECT 
(INITIAL   STAGE) 

Sec  8.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11.  1956.  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
und  maintain  the  inlthU  stage  of  the  San 
Ju.m-Chama  project,  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
for  the  principal  purposes  of  furnishing 
water  supplies  to  approximately  thirty-nine 
thousand  three  himdred  acres  of  land  In 
the  Cerro,  Taos.  Llano,  and  Pojoaque  tribu- 
tary irrigation  units  In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin 
and  approximately  eighty-one  thousand  six 
luiuUted  acres  uf  land  In  the  existing  Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  and 
lur  municipal,  domestic,  and  Industrial  uses, 
and  providing  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits.  The  diversion  facilities  of  the 
initial  stage  authorized  herein  shall  be  so 
constructed  and  operated  as  to  divert  only 
natural  flow  of  the  Navajo,  Little  Navajo, 
and  Blanco  Rivers  in  Colorado  as  set  forth 
in  the  supplemental  project  report  dated 
May  1957.  The  principal  engineering  works 
of  the  Initial  stage  development.  Involving 
three  major  elements,  shall  Include  dlver- 
sUm  dams  and  conduits,  storage  and  regula- 
tion facilities  at  the  Heron  Numbered  4 
Reservoir  site,  enlarged  outlet  works  of  the 
existing  Kl  Vado  Dam,  and  water  use  facul- 
ties consisting  of  reservoirs,  dams,  canals, 
lateral  and  drainage  systems,  and  associated 
works  and  appurtenances.  The  construc- 
tion of  recreation  facilities  at  the  Nambe 
Reservoir  shall  be  contingent  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's making  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  governing  body  of  the  Naml>e 
Pueblo  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  facilities,  and  the  construction  of 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Heron  Numbered 
4,  Vuldez.  and  Indian  Camp  Reservoirs  shall 
be  contingent  ufKin  his  making  appropriate 
arrangements  with  a  State  or  local  agency 
or  organization  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  those  facilities-   Proi-ided,  That — 

(a)  the  Secretary  shall  so  operate  the 
initial  stage  of  the  project  authorized  herein 
that  dlrersions  to  the  Rio  Orande  Valley 
shall  not  exceed  one  mlUioa  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  In  any 
period  of  ten  consecutive  years,  reckoned  in 
continuing  progressive  series  starting  with 
the  first  day  of  October  after  the  project 
shall  have  commenced  operation:  Provided, 
however.  That  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  acre-feet  shall  be  di- 
verted in  any  one  year; 

( b)  the  Secretary  shall  operate  the  project 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  Injury,  impairment, 
or  depletion  of  existing  or  future  beneficial 
uses  of  water  within  the  State  of  Colorado, 
the  use  of  which  is  within  the  apportion- 
ment made  to  the  SUte  of  Colorado  by 
article  III  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact,  as  provided  by  article  IX  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact  and 
firticle  IX  of  the  Rio  Orande  compact; 

(c)  all  works  of  the  project  shall  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  permit  compliance  physi- 
cally with  all  provisions  of  the  Rio  Grande 
compact,  and  all  such  works  shall  be  operated 
at  all  times  in  conformity  with  said  compact: 

(d)  the  amount  of  water  diverted  in  the 
Rio  Orande  Basin  for  uses  served  by  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  shall  be  limited  in 
any  calendar  year  to  the  amount  of  imported 
water  available  to  such  uses  frcwn  importa- 
tion to  and  storage  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin 
in  that  year; 

(e)  details  of  project  operation  essential 
to  accounting  for  diverted  San  Juan  and 
Rio  Grande  flows  shall  be  develojjed  through 
the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Rio  Grande  Com- 
pact Commission,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission,  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  the  various 
project  entities.  In  this  connection  the 
States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  shall  agree, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  on  a  system  of 
gaging  devices  and  measurements  to  secure 


data  necessary  to  determine  the  present 
effects  of  tributary  irrigation,  as  well  as 
present  river  channel  losses:  Provided,  That 
if  the  State  of  Texas  shall  require,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  such  agreement, 
gaging  devices  and  measurements  in  addi- 
tion to  or  different  from  those  considered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  necessary  to  this 
determination,  the  State  of  Texas  shall  pay 
one -half  of  all  costs  of  constructing  and 
operating  such  additional  or  difTerent  devices 
and  making  such  additional  or  different 
measurements  which  are  not  borne  by  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  the  action 
required  by  tlils  subsection  shall  be  in- 
corpor.ited  in  a  written  report  transmitted 
to  the  States  of  Colorado.  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico  for  comment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  before 
any  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  project 
construction: 

(f )  the  Secretary  shall  operate  the  project 
so  that  for  the  preservation  of  fish  and 
aquatic  life  tlie  flow  of  the  Navajo  River 
and  the  flow  of  the  Blanco  River  shall  not 
be  depleted  at  the  project  diversion  points 
below  the  values  set  forth  at  page  D2-7  of 
appendix  D  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  report  entitled  "San  Juan- 
Chama  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico",  dated 
November  1955; 

(gl  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
construct  the  tunnel  and  conduit  works  of 
the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  with  sufficient  capacity  for  future 
diversion  of  an  average  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-flve  thousand  acre-feet  per  annum: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  committing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  future 
authorization  of  any  additional  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  period  ending  ten  years 
after  completion  of  construction  of  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chan:ia  project 
no  water  from  the  project  shall  be  delivered 
to  any  water  user  for  the  production  on 
newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  defined  in  section  408(ct 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1056.  7  V.B.C.  1428),  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  t>e  marketed 
is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (53  Stat.  41),  as 
amended  (7  U^.C.  1281),  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase  in 
production  of  such  commodity  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security. 

Sec.  10.  The  amount  which  section  12  of 
the  Act  of  April  11,  1956,  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  is  hereby  increased  by  »85.- 
828,000  (June  1961  prices)  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  In  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved, 
which  increase  shall  be  available  solely  for 
construction  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project 
and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

cenekal 
Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  shall  have  or  be 
entitled  to  have  the  use  for  any  purpose,  in- 
cluding uses  under  the  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect authorized  by  sections  2  and  8  of  this 
Act,  of  water  stored  in  Navajo  Resen-oir  or 
of  any  other  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  its  tributaries  originating  above  Navajo 
Reservoir  to  the  use  of  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  under  these  projects  ex- 
cept under  contract  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  contracts,  which,  in  the  case 
of  water  for  Indian  uses,  shall  be  executed 
with  the  Navajo  Tribe,  shall  make  provision, 
in  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary  antici- 


pates a  shortage,  taking  into  account  both 
prospective  runoff  originating  above  Navajo 
Reservoir  and  the  available  water  In  storage 
in  Navajo  Reservoir,  for  a  sharing  of  the 
available  water  in  the  following  manner: 
The  prospective  runoff  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  contractors  diverting  above  and 
those  diverting  at  or  below  Navajo  Reservoir 
in  the  proportion  that  the  total  normal  diver- 
sion requirement  of  each  group  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  normal  diversion  requirements. 
In  the  case  of  co^ractors  diverting  above 
Navajo  Reservoir,  each  such  contract  shall 
provide  for  a  sharing  of  the  run<^  appor- 
tioned to  said  group  In  the  same  proportion 
as  the  r.ormal  diversion  requirement  under 
said  contract  bears  to  the  total  normal  diver- 
sion requlremenU  of  all  such  contracts  that 
have  been  made  hereunder:  Prov^ied,  That 
for  any  year  in  which  the  foregoing  sharing 
procedure  either  would  apportion  to  any 
contractor  diverting  above  Navajo  Reservoir 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  runoff  antici- 
pated to  be  physically  available  at  the  point 
of  his  diversion,  or  would  result  in  no  water 
being  available  to  one  or  more  such  contrac- 
tors, the  runoff  apportioned  to  said  group 
shall  be  reapportioned,  as  near  as  may  be, 
among  the  contractors  diverting  above 
Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  proportion  that  the 
normal  diversion  requirements  of  each  bears 
to  the  total  normal  diversion  requirements 
of  the  group.  In  the  case  of  contractors  di- 
verting from  or  below  Navajo  Reser\'olr,  each 
such  contract  shall  provide  for  a  sharing  of 
the  remaining  runoff  together  with  the  avail- 
able storage  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
normal  diversion  requirement  under  said 
contract  bears  to  the  total  normal  diversion 
requirements  under  all  such  contracts  that 
have  been  made  hereunder. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  a  total  amount  of  water  beyond 
that  which,  in  his  Judgment,  in  the  event 
of  shortage,  will  result  in  a  reasonable 
amount  being  available  for  the  diversion  re- 
quirements for  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  as  specified  in  sections 
2  and  8  of  this  Act. 

No  long-term  contract,  except  contracts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lands  and  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  sections  2  and  8  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  entered  into  for  the  delivery 
of  water  stored  in  Navajo  Reservoir  or  of 
any  other  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  and 
its  tributaries,  as  aforesaid,  until  the  Secre- 
Ury  has  determined  by  hydrologic  investi- 
gations that  sufficient  water  to  fulfill  said 
contract  is  reasonably  likely  to  be  avaUable 
for  use  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  during 
the  term  thereof  under  the  allocations  made 
in  articles  III  and  XTV  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact,  and  has  sub- 
mitted such  determination  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  has 
approved  such  contracts:  Prortdcd,  That 
nothing  contained  in  ttie  foregoing  shall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  Secretary  from  en- 
tering Into  temporary  water  supply  contracts 
in  the  San  Juan  River  Basin  for  any  year 
in  which  he  determines  that  water  legally 
available  for  use  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  would  otherwise  not 
be  used  there  and  is  not  needed  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  the  upper  division  SUtes 
with  respect  to  delivery  of  water  at  Lee 
Ferry. 

(bi  If  contracts  are  entered  into  for  de- 
livery from  storage  in  Navajo  Reservoir  of 
water  not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  contracts  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provision  for  sharing  of  available 
water  supply  in  the  event  of  shortage  as  in 
the  case  of  contracts  required  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  water  requirements  of  the  existing 
Fruitland.  Hogback,  Cudai,  and  Cambridge 
Indian  Irrigation  projects,  nor  to  the  water 
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required  In  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  Irrigated  acreages  of  the  FruiUand 
and  Hogback  Indian  Irrigation  projects  in 
a  total  amount  of  approximately  eleven 
thousand  acres. 

Sec  12.  (a)  None  of  the  project  works  or 
structures  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
so  operated  as  to  create,  implement,  or 
satisfy  any  preferential  right  in  the  United 
States  or  any  Indian  tribe  to  the  waters  im- 
pounded, diverted,  or  used  by  means  of  such 
project  works  or  structures,  other  than  con- 
tained m  those  rights  to  the  uses  of  water 
granted  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact. 

(b)  The  projects  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  so  operated  that  no  waters  shall 
be  diverted  or  used  by  means  of  the  project 
works,  which,  together  with  all  other  waters 
used  in  or  diverted  from  the  San  Juan  River 
Basin  in  New  Mexico,  will  exceed  the  water 
avaUable  to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  under  the  allocation  contained  in 
article  III  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact  for  any  water  year. 

Sxc.  13.  (a)  The  use  of  water,  including 
that  diverted  from  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem to  the  Rio  Grande  Basin,  through  works 
constructed  under  authority  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact,  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
(Treaty  Series  994).  and  shall  be  Included 
within  and  shall  in  no  way  increase  the 
total  quantity  of  water  to  the  use  of  which 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  is  entitled  and 
limited  under  said  compacts,  statutes,  and 
treaty,  and  every  contract  entered  Into  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  storage,  use,  and  de- 
livery of  such  water  shall  so  recite. 

(b)  All  works  constructed  under  authority 
of  this  Act.  and  all  ofBcers,  employees,  per- 
mittees, licensees,  and  contractees  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  acting  pursuant  thereto  and  all  users 
and  approprlators  of  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  diverted  or  delivered  through 
the  works  constructed  under  authority  of 
this  Act  and  any  enlargements  or  additions 
thereto  shall  observe  and  be  subject  to  said 
compacts,  statutes,  and  treaty,  as  herein- 
before provided,  in  the  diversion,  delivery, 
and  use  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem, and  such  condition  and  covenant  shall 
attach  as  a  matter  of  law  whether  or  not 
set  out  or  referred  to  In  the  Instrument 
evidencing  such  permit,  license,  or  contract 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
and  be  available  to  the  States  of  Arizona. 
California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  and  the  users  of  water 
therein  or  thereunder  by  way  of  suit,  de- 
fense, or  otherwise  In  any  litigation  respect- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

(c)  No  right  or  claim  of  right  to  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  aided  or  prejudiced  by  this  Act,  and 
Congress  does  not,  by  its  enactment,  con- 
strue or  Interpret  any  provision  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  or  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  or 
subject  the  United  States  to,  or  approve  or 
disapprove  any  interpretation  of,  said  com- 
pacts, statutes,  or  treaty,  anything  in  this 
Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  14.  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Btisln  compact,  the 
Boulder  CanyOn  Project  Act,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  the  Colo- 


rado River  Storage  Project  Act  and  the  treaty 
with  the  United  Mexican  States  In  the  stor- 
age and  release  of  water  from  reservoirs  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  In  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  may  maintain  an  action  In  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  consent 
is  given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United  States 
as  a  party  in  such  suit  or  suits,  as  a  de- 
fendant or  otherwise. 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  continue  his  studies  of  the  qual- 
ity of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  system,  to 
appraise  Its  suitability  for  municipal,  do- 
mestic, and  Industrial  use  and  for  Irriga- 
tion in  the  various  areas  In  the  United 
States  In  which  It  Is  used  or  proposed  to  be 
used,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  additional 
developments  Involving  Its  storage  and  use 
(whether  heretofore  authorized  or  contem- 
plated for  authorization)  on  the  remaining 
water  available  for  use  In  United  States,  to 
study  all  possible  means  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  such  water  and  of  alleviating  the 
ill  effects  of  water  of  poor  quality,  and  to 
report  the  results  of  his  studies  and  esti- 
mates to  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  and 
every   two   years   thereafter. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  diversion  of  water  for 
either  or  both  of  the  projects  authorized  In 
this  Act  shall  In  no  way  impair  or  diminish 
the  obligation  of  the  "States  of  the  upper 
division"  as  provided  In  article  III(dl  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact  "not  to  cause 
the  flow  of  the  river  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  de- 
pleted below  an  aggregate  of  seventy-flve 
million  acre-feet  for  any  period  of  ten  con- 
secutive years  reckoned  In  continuing  pro- 
gressive series  beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  October  next  succeeding  the  ratification 
of  this  compact." 

(b)  The  diversion  of  water  for  either  or 
both  of  the  projects  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  in  no  way  impair  or  diminish  the  obli- 
gation of  the  "States  of  the  upper  division" 
to  meet  their  share  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  as  provided  In  article  III(c)  of  the 
Colorado   River  compact. 

Sec.  17.  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  U. 
1956.  shall  not  apply  to  the  works  authorized 
by  this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
section  10  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  The  Act  of  April  11.  1956  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  In  section  1.  subsection  (2).  after 
the  words  "Central  Utah  (initial  phase)  "  de- 
lete the  colon  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  words  "San  Juan-Chama 
(Initial  stage) ,"  and  after  the  word  "Lyman" 
Insert  the  words  "Navajo  Indian.":  (11)  In 
section  2  delete  the  words  "San  Juan-Chama. 
Navajo."  from  the  first  sentence:  (ill)  in 
section  5,  subsection  (e).  In  the  phrase 
"herein  or  hereinafter  authorized"  delete  the 
word  "hereinafter"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "hereafter":  (Iv)  In  section  7  In 
the  phrase  "and  any  contract  lawfully  en- 
tered unto  under  said  compacts  and  Acts" 
delete  the  word  "unto"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "into". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
107,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  sponsor- 
ing in  this  Congress  for  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez],  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  23  after  that  body  had  stricken  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  from  the  meas- 
ure as  approved  by  the  Senate  on  March 
28.  1961.  and  in  lieu  thereof  had  substi- 
tuted the  language  of  H.R.  7596. 

There  are  several  differences  of  sub- 
stance between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  Navajo-San  Juan-Chama 
bill.  One  is  with  respect  to  the  wording 
of  the  so-called  surplus  crop  provision 
which  the  Interior  Committees  of  the 


Senate  and  House  in  recent  years  have 
been  writing  into  all  reclamation  proj- 
ect bills.     This  provision  is  designed  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  oppose 
irrigation  projects  on  the  ground  that 
since  the  Federal  Government  presently 
is  paying  farmers  to  take  land  out  of 
the  production  of  certain  crops  which 
now   are   in  oversupply.   we  should   not 
at  the  same  time  be  bringing  additional 
acreage  under  cultivation  by  irrigation. 
This   is  not  the  moment  to  argue  the 
overall  issue  of  the  continuing  necessity 
for  reclamation  and  water  resource  de- 
velopment if  our  future  needs  are  to  be 
met.     Today's  surpluses  are  very  tempo- 
rary, and  our  Nation  and  the  world  will 
need  ever  better  crop-producing  lands, 
as  well  as  greater  and  greater  supplies 
of   water  for  municipal  and  industrial 
uses.     There  are  no  surpluses  of  water 
for   such    purposes,   and   within   a   few 
years  today's  crop  surpluses   will   turn 
into  food  deficits. 

Hitherto,  the  surplus  crop  provision 
in  irrigation  and  reclamation  bills  has 
stated  that  for  a  period  of  10  years  from 
enactment  of  the  act  authorizing  a  proj- 
ect, no  water  should  be  delivered  to 
newly  irrigated  lands  for  the  cultivation 
of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  in  excess  production.  The 
parent  act  to  the  Navajo-San  Juan- 
Chama  bill,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  Public  Law  485,  84th  Con- 
gress, has  such  a  requirement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  this  provision,  which  is  the 
second  proviso  of  section  4  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  Act,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
viso was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SKCOND  PROVISO  OF  SECTrlON  4  OF  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER  STORAGE  PROJEC-r  ACT,  PUBLIC  LAW  485, 
84TH     CONGRESS 

Provided  further.  That  for  a  period  of  10 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  water  from  any  participating  proj- 
ect authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered U)  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  defined  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment  thereof, 
if  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for 
the  marketing  year  In  which  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  Is  In  excess 
of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In  section 
301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase  In  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
language,  as  I  say.  is  the  usual  provision 
that  has  been  written  into  reclamation 
project  bills  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  the 
requirement  of  the  parent  act  to  the 
measure  before  us.  , 

In  the  case  of  the  Navajo  bill,  however, 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  wrote  in  a  somewhat  more 
restrictive  provision  and  it  was  adopted 
by  the  House.  The  House  provision  re- 
quires that  no  such  crops  shall  be  pro- 
duced on  the  newly  irrigated  lands  for 
a  period  of  10  years  after  completion  of 
construction  of  the  project. 

The  Navajo  \v\be,  whose  reservation 
lands  are  the  primai-y  area  that  will  be 
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affected  by  the  limitation,  has  considered 
the  provision  and  the  tribe  believes  it 
can  live  with  the  House  provision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
a  letter  I  have  received  only  today  from 
Norman  Littell.  general  counsel  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  In  setting  forth  the  tribe's 
views,  and  a  telegram  to  him  from  tribal 
leaders  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  29.  1962 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, U.  S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Enclosed  here- 
with is  a  telegram  Just  received  urging  on 
behalf  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  the  immediate 
passage  of  S.  107  as  amended. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  is  now  in  ses- 
sion and  a  proposed  resolution  Is  being  sub- 
mitted Immediately  to  the  council  to  the 
same  effect  as  set  forth  In  the  enclosed  tele- 
gram. The  tribe  and  Its  leaders  have  waited 
and  worked  for  so  many  years  for  this  Irriga- 
tion project  that  approval  of  the  resolution 
by  the  council  is  a  forgone  conclusion  as 
affirmed  by  Paul  Jones,  chairman,  and  J. 
Maurice  McCabe.  executive  secreUry,  based 
upon  discussions  with  councllmen. 

However,  due  to  the  3  hours  difference  In 
time  between  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  and  Wash- 
ington, DC,  this  resolution  could  not  be- 
come available  until  late  this  afternoon. 
You  win  be  immediately  advUed  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  council. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  instructed  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Navajo  people 
for  your  outstanding  leadership  over  many 
years  in  respect  to  the  two  projects  provided 
for  In  S.  107  The  appreciation  of  the  Nava- 
jos  likewise  extends  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  have 
helped,  and  who  may  hereafter  help,  to  bring 
to  full  reality  this  Irrigation  project  long 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  Navajo  families 
Sincerely  youn;, 

Ncirman  M.  Littell, 
General  Ccni  nsel.  the  Nai^ajo  Tribe 

Mat  29.  1962. 
Re  San  Juan-Chama  Navajo  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect, S.  107. 
Mr.  Norman  M.  Littell. 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Please  advise  Senator  Anderson  we  un- 
qualifiedly urge  passage  In  the  Senate  of  S. 
107  as  amended  anc  hope  that  preliminary 
appropriations  for  engineering  work  may  fol- 
low In  this  sesslor  of  Congress.  We  are 
submitting  immediately  to  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  now  in  session  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  which  I  am  sure  from  discussion  with 
members  of  the  cou.icll  will  be  approved  to- 
day and  airmailed  to  Washington.  Please 
express  to  Senator  Anderson  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  our  deep  appreciation, 
as  the  council  will  also  wish  to  do,  on  behalf 
of  the  Navajo  peopli;,  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill  of  such  major  significance  to  the  Navajo 
people. 

Paul  Jones, 
Chairman.  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 
Maitrice  McCabe. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other difference  of  substance  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  S.  107 
is  that  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  wrote  in  a  provision 
in  the  third  parajjraph  of  section  11(a) 
of  its  bill  requiring  that  long-term  con- 
tracts by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  delivery  of  water  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.     This  provision 


for  affirmative  congressional  action  ap- 
proving each  contract  is  new  to  reclama- 
tion law,  and  goes  beyond  the  estab- 
lished practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  24,  1962. 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
outlining  present  procedures  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1962 
Hon   Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  con- 
cerning the  procedures  followed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  obtaining  repayment 
contract  coverage  for  Irrigation  and  munici- 
pal water  cost*  of  reclamation  projects. 

Repayment  contract  negotiations  usually 
begin  shortly  after  the  project  is  authorized. 
If  new  areas  are  to  be  furnished  water  sup- 
plies from  the  project,  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  suitable  local  organization 
or  organizations  to  contract  with  the  United 
States.  The  type  of  organization  would  de- 
pend upon  the  size  and  scope  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  purposes  to  be  served,  and  the  gov- 
erning provisions  of  State  and  Federal  laws 

With  the  establishment  of  suitable  water 
user  organizations,  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation authorizes  the  basis  for  initiating 
the  negotiation  of  a  repayment  contract  with 
the  local  officials.  The  contract  would  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  special  provisions  on  re- 
imbursement generally  included  in  new 
project  authorizing  legislation,  and  would 
necessarily  be  consistent  with  the  general 
requirements  of  reclamation  law  and  of 
appropriate  State  laws. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reaches 
agreement  with  the  local  organization  on  a 
draft  of  contract,  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation then  submits  the  contract  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval  as  to  form.  There- 
after, in  most  cases,  the  local  organization 
will  submit  the  contract,  or  its  terms,  for 
the  approval  of  the  local  voters.  In  some 
States,  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  State  agency. 

Following  voters"  approval,  the  appropriate 
local  official  would  execute  the  contract,  and 
then  the  contract  would  be  executed  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  United  States.  The  contract 
would  finally  become  effective  when  validated 
by  the  appropriate  court  of  the  State  where 
the  organization  Is  located. 

This  is  the  general  procedure  followed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  securing  re- 
payment contracts.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
there  may  be  departures  where  there  are  spe- 
cial jirovlslon  of  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Floyd  E.  Dominy, 

Commissioner . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  political  philosophy,  I  feel 
strongly  that  Congress  should  fulfill  its 
constitutional  resi>onsibilitles  with  re- 
spect to  control  over  Federal  property 
and  Federal  expenditures.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  to  require  aflarmative  action 
by  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  each  and  every  water  delivery 
contract  may  be  cumbersome  and  time 
consuming. 

Personally  I  feel  that  a  provision  such 
as  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act.  Public  Law  984,  84th 


Congress,  and  which  also  is  a  part  of  the 
Watershed  Act.  Public  Law  566,  83d 
Congress,  Is  preferable.  These  acts  au- 
thorize the  Executive  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, but  require  that  they  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  lie  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  a  period  of  60  days  dur- 
ing which  either  committee  may  dis- 
approve the  contract.  In  this  event,  no 
Federal  funds  may  be  appropriated  or 
expanded  for  the  project. 

However,  that  is  not  the  way  the 
House  wrote  its  contract  approval 
amendment  into  S.  107.  I  believe  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  can  live  with  the 
House  language  and  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congiess  from  neigh- 
boring States  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  will 
display  good  faith  in  not  blocking  or 
delaying  approval  of  bona  fide  water  de- 
livery contracts  in  New  Mexico  which 
are  in  the  public  interest.  I  assume  that 
future  irrigation  bills  will  carry  similar 
provisions.  I  am  sorry  that  New  Mexico 
had  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  respect,  but 
since  the  provision  is  philosophically 
sound,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution, we  accept  it. 

There  are  of  course  several  other  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  S.  107.  but  the  two  I  have 
discussed  apiiear  to  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stance and  to  make  new  departures  in 
reclamation  law. 

While  the  bill  as  amended  in  the 
House  is  not  wholly  as  I  myself  would 
like  to  have  it,  nevertheless  in  view  of 
the  immediate  need  to  start  on  the  proj- 
ects, and  in  view  of  all  that  has  gone 
into  bringing  them  this  far,  I  move.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  107. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
well  as  with  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REPEAL  OF  SUBSECTION  ^ai  OF 
SECTION  8  OP  THE  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  S.  3157. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3157  >  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
limiting  the  area  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia within  which  sites  for  public 
buildings  may  be  acquired,  which  was. 
after  line  9.  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  481;  40  U.S.C.  607)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  lands  located 
south    of    Independence    Avenue,    between 
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Tlilrd  Street  SW.  and  Eleventh  Street  SE..  in 
the  District  ol  Columbia,  no  such  lands  shall 
be  acquired  by  the  Administrator  for  use  as 
sites,  or  additions  to  sites,  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  created  by  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1907  (34  Stat.  1365). 

"With  respect  to  any  lands  located  In  the 
area  extending  from  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Grounds  to  Eleventh  Street  NE.  and  SE. 
and  bounded  by  Independence  Avenue  on 
the  south  and  G  Street  NE.  on  the  north,  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  no  such  lands  shall 
be  acquired  by  the  Administrator  for  use  as 
sites,  or  additions  to  sites,  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
S.  3157.  to  repeal  a  section  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959,  limiting  the 
area  in  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
which  sites  for  public  buildings  may  be 
acquired,  passed  the  Senate  May  17. 
1962. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  24.  1962.  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  would 
consult  with  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  respect  to  acquisition  of 
any  sites,  or  addition  to  sites,  located 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


am  cosponsor  of  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal relating  to  hospital  insurance  un- 
der the  social  security  program.  How- 
ever, I  have  received  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Southern  Willamette  District 
Dental  Society  of  Oregon  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Against  the  Ki.ng-.'\nderson 
Bill.  No.  R.N.  4222,  To  Be  Introduced  in 
Congress  as  Being  Approvfd  by  the 
Southern  Willamette  District  Dental 
Society  of  Oregon 

Resolved,  That  individual  initiative,  free 
enterprise,  and  the  dedication  of  men  have 
made  medical  science  in  the  United  States 
the  finest  in  the  world;  and 

Resolved.  That  any  Federal  program  lead- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  any  part  of  medical 
practice  or  control  of  medical  facilities  will 
be  deleterious  to  medical  science  in  the 
United  States:  and 

Resolved,  That  any  Federal  law  providing 
medical  services  for  the  senior  citizens  of 
our  country  without  regard  as  to  need  will 
destroy  our  concept  of  individual  liberty. 
freedom  of  choice,  and  moral  responsibility 
of  family  and  community;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  any  Federal  law  which  provides 
for  medical  services  to  the  aeed  population 
as  a  class  without  a  determination  of  In- 
dividual need. 

Adopted  this  25th  day  of  April  1962. 


SALVATORE   BRIGANTI 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  S.  971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  971)  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brigantl.  which  was,  in  line  11.  after 
"Act",  insert  ".  and  the  provisions  of 
section  24(a)  (7^  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961  (75  Stat.  657),  shall  be  in- 
applicable in  this  case". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3.  1961,  the  Senate  passed  S.  971  to 
waive  the  excluding  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  one  who  has  been 
convicted  of  crimes  involving  moral 
turpitude  in  behalf  of  the  beneficiary. 

On  April  3.  1962,  the  bill,  S.  971,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  an  amendment  to  preserve  for  the 
beneficiary  the  nonquota  status  he  ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  September  22.  1959 — Public  Law  86- 
363 — which  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
September  26.  1961— Public  Law  87- 
301. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  I  am  a  leading  advocate  and 


NEEDED;    NEW    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  E.  V. 
Pullias,  professor  of  higher  education 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  the  author  of  an  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "Needed:  New  Colleges  and 
Universities,"  which  appeart-d  in  the 
November  1960  issue  of  School  and 
Society. 

Dr.  Pullias  has  in  this  article  pointed 
out  the  imperative  necessity  for  addi- 
tional aid  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  all  sources.  Few  of  us  could 
quarrel  with  the  stress  he  gives  to  the 
concept  that: 

The  welfare  and  continued  growth  of  the 
American  society  require  a  flexible,  develop- 
ing, diverse  system  of  higher  education.  Any 
attitude  or  activity  that  tends  to  reduce 
this  dynamic  quality  and  close  the  system  In 
terms  of  past  achievement  will  threaten 
seriously  the  future  of  the  United  States 
The  hope  of  the  American  experiment  lies  In 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  society  as  It 
reaches  for  solutions  to  continuously  emerg- 
ing problems.  Nothing  Is  more  vital  to  this 
achievement  than  higher  education  which 
both  reflects  and  stimulates  this  dynamic 
process. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  requires  two 
things:  the  Imaginative  vision  to  see  the 
overwhelming  urgency  of  the  need  for  a 
greatly  expanded  and  enriched  program  of 
higher  education  for  the  American  democ- 
racy, and  the  courage  to  escape  old  patterns 
of  thought  and  action  that  thwart  the  mak- 
ing of  that  virion  a  reality.  To  fail  either  to 
see  or  to  act  can  be  fatal  in  this  rapidly 
moving  age. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  conference  will  be  meeting  on  the 
higher  education  bill  in  the  near  future, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:  New  Colleges  and  Universities 
(By  E.  V.  Pullias) 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  listed,  as  of 
the  fall  of  1959,  1.952  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  an  enrollment  of  3,402,297  degree 
students  and  a  faculty  of  about  275.000. 
Evidence  indicates  that  the  comparable  de- 
gree-credit enrollment  for  the  fall  of  1970 
will  be  double  that  of  1959  Many  estimates 
are  as  high  as  8  million.  These  facts  sug- 
gest a  condition  unique  In  the  history  of 
man. 

As  things  now  sUmd.  there  will  not  be 
nearly  enough  places  even  for  those  who  are 
qualified  by  motivation  and  ability  to  suc- 
ceed in  higher  education  as  It  is  now  con- 
ceived. The  fact  that  higher  education  lb  in 
the  process  of  being  reconcelved  to  meet  bet- 
ter the  needs  ol  a  developing  democracy  fur- 
ther complicates  the  problem.  Yet.  over  the 
whole  country  we  move  at  a  snail's  pace  In 
our  effort  to  produce  the  number  and  variety 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  the  facuUy 
that  the  Immediate  future  demands. 

The  reason  most  frequently  given  Is 
money.  Is  not  this  pretense?  No  one  offers 
lack  of  money  as  a  good  reason  for  failure 
to  provide  what  Is  considered  adequate  mili- 
tary defense.  In  truth,  this  nation  has  the 
money  to  buy  what  it  needs.  If  the  quality 
of  college  experience  is  to  remain  even  as 
good  as  It  Is  now.  many  new  Institutions 
must  be  establl.^hed  In  the  next  10  years. 
Perhaps  the  number  of  Institutions  and 
teachers  need  not  double  to  care  for  double 
the  number  of  students,  but  a  country  with 
clear  vision  might  realistically  plan  for  such 
a   goal.' 

For  a  nation  wise  and  courageous  enough 
to  do  what  the  times  require,  even  the  ma- 
terial rewards  will  be  great^greater  perhaps 
than  the  returns  In  technological  develop- 
ment and  Improved  standards  of  living  that 
the  United  States  received  from  Us  Invest- 
ment In  the  common  and  secondary  schools, 
the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  developing 
universities  In  the  19th  century.  More  im- 
port,mt,  such  a  nation  may  lead  the  way  to- 
ward a  new  level  of  civilization. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  prospect,  why  does 
our  Nation  approach  this  problem  timidly 
and  haltingly?  Perhaps  no  one  knows  why. 
A  po.sslble  reason  Is  that,  as  a  society  grows 
older  (and  If  the  speed  of  growth  Is  very 
great,  the  characteristics  of  age  may  appear 
sooner).  It  tends  to  crystallize  Its  Institu- 
tions and.  hence,  resists  the  development  of 
new  forms  or  even  the  reproduction  of  old 
forms.  Thus,  the  establishment  and  early 
phases  of  new  Institutions  become  Increas- 
ingly difficult.  Higher  education  In  the 
United  States  sometimes  behaves  as  If  It 
were  In  this  late  maturity  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Whatever  the  cause  of  the  lethargy, 
the  need  Is  great  and  urgent. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  and  present  need 
(which  should  be  considered  a  mammoth 
challenge),  we  continue  to  make  It  difficult 
both  psychologically,  and  materially  for  new 
institutions  to  get  underway.  The  study  of 
the  early  struggles  of  almost  any  of  our  very 
best  colleges  Is  instructive  and  sobering.  In 
mo.st  cases,  during  their  first  25^50  years, 
they  were  seriously  below  modern  minimum 
standards  In  buildings,  faculty,  library,  and 
admL-^slon  procedures. 

Times  and  demands  have  changed,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  a  return  to  the  old  days, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  encourage  any  lowering  of 
significant  standards.  The  point  Is  simple: 
Our   system   of  higher  education    still    Is  or 


1  When  President  Roosevelt  set  a  goal  of 
a  certain  number  of  aircraft  by  a  certain 
date  to  win  World  War  11,  many  sober  people 
called  the  figure  fantastic.  In  reality  the  goal 
was  surpassed. 
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should  be  dynamic  New  kinds  of  institu- 
tions and  many  additional  ones  of  the  pres- 
ent kinds  are  greatly  needed.  Except  In  the 
case  of  wealthy  Statis  and  a  few  privileged 
private  trusts,  even  the  physical  aspects  of 
colleges  and  universities  cannot  spring  full 
grown  Into  existence,  meeting  at  once  mod- 
ern standards. 

amce  the  higher  education  effort  In  the 
United  States  must  be  doubled  and  steadily 
unproved  in  quality  within  the  next  10-15 
years,  statesmanship  would  suggest  that  we 
search  for  constructive  means  to  encourage 
and  support  the  needed  Institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  meaningful  standards  should  be 
retained  and  further  developed  In  existing 
Institutions  while  appropriate  flexible  stand- 
ards conducive  to  growth  are  created  for  new 
ones.  There  is  no  conflict  between  these  two 
processes  that  a  little  Imagination  cannot 
overcome.  There  Is  certainly  a  danger  In 
establishing  too  many  poorly  staffed.  Inade- 
quately supported,  and.  hence,  seriously  weak 
institutions.  But  the  alternative  for  this 
country  of  great  wealth  Is  not  between  a  few 
strong  Institutions  and  many  weak  ones. 
The  achievable  goal  Is  many  strong  ones. 

The  welfare  and  continued  growth  of  the 
American  society  require  a  flexible,  devel- 
oping, diverse  system  of  higher  education. 
Any  attitude  or  activity  that  tends  to  reduce 
tins  dynamic  quality  and  close  the  system 
in  terms  of  past  achievement  will  threaten 
seriously  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  hope  of  the  American  experiment  lies  In 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  society  as  it 
searches  for  solutions  to  continuously  emerg- 
InR  problems.  Nothing  Is  more  vital  to  this 
achievement  than  higher  education  which 
both  reflects  and  stimulates  this  dynamic 
process. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  requires  two 
things:  the  Imaginative  vision  to  see  the 
overwhelming  urgency  of  the  need  for  a 
greatly  expanded  and  enriched  program  of 
higher  education  for  the  American  democ- 
racy, and  the  courage  to  escape  old  patterns 
of  thought  and  action  that  thwart  the  mak- 
ing of  that  vision  a  reality.  To  fall  either 
to  see  or  to  act  can  be  fatal  In  this  rapidly 
moving  age. 


CALL   OF   THE    CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment previously  entered,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  a  call  of  the  calendar  for 
consideration  of  measures  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1452. 


ADEQUATE   WHITE    HOUSE    POLICE 
FORCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  first 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1451. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11261)  to  authorize  an  adequate  White 
House  Police  force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11261)  which  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  thi^  third  time. 
and  passed. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1328.  S.  3099.  the  Senate  bill  on  the  same 
subject,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  measure 
on  the  calendar. 


SU-FEN  CHEN 

The  bill  'S.  2208)  for  the  relief  of  Su- 
Fen  Chen  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Su-Fen  Clien  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  p>ermanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 


MRS.  JUM  AK  MAREK 

The  bill  <S.  2694)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jum  Ak  Marek,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  t£  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs  Jum  Ak  Marek  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act.  under  such  conditions  and  con- 
trols which  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  E>e- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, may  deem  necessary  to  Impose:  Pro- 
vided. That  unless  the  said  Mrs.  Jum  Ak 
Marek  Is  entitled  to  medical  care  under  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250), 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  the  exemption  granted  herein 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  Stat«  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


HOM   WAH   YOOK 

The  bill  '  S,  2729 1  for  the  relief  of  Horn 
Wah  Yook  lalso  known  as  Horn  Bok 
Heung) ,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Horn  Wah  Yook  (also  known  as 
Horn  Bok  Heung)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  Unlte^^ates  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  cmte  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 


Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


SUSAN  GUDERA  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  2751)  for  the  relief  of 
Susan  Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and 
Catherine  Gudera.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  sis 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purix)6e8  of  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
301(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Mrs.  Marls  Callahan  Gudera.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  resided  in  and  to  have  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States,  prior 
to  the  birth  of  her  natural  children.  Susan 
Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera.  and  Catherine 
Gudera,  for  a  period  of  Ave  ye&rs  after  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 


MRS.  TOM  PON  SHEE 

The  bill  'S.  2766)  Mrs.  Tom  Pon  Shee 
(also  known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma  Cheung), 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Tom  Pon  Shee  (also 
known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma  Cheung),  widow  of 
the  late  Tom  Shek  Luen  (a  citizen  of  the 
United  States),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
nonquota  immigrant,  and  may,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (25) 
of  section  212(a)  of  such  Act,  be  issued  an 
immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to   the   date  of   the  enactment  of  this  Act 


ARILD  ERICKSEN  SANDLI 

The  bill  >S  2777)  for  the  relief  of 
Arild  Ericksen  Sandli,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled .  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (9) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Arild  Ericksen  Sandli  may  be 
issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  he 
Is  found  to  be  othei-wlse  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
Act  sliali  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


JULIANO  BARBOZA  AMADO  AND 
MANUEL  SOCORRO  BARBOZA 
AMADO 

The  bill  <S.  2803)  for  the  relief  of 
Juliano  Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel 
Socorro  Barboza  Amado.  was  considered. 
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ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  203(a)  (4)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Leo  Barbosa 
Amado,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  legitimate 
half-brother  of  Jullano  Barboza  Amado  and 
Manuel  Socorro  Barboza  Amado. 
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SONIA  MARIA  SMITH 

The  bill  (H.R.  2672)  for  the  relief  of 
Sonia  Maria  Smith,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  JOSEPH 


SHEU  CHWAN  SHAIOU 

The  bill  (S.  2804)  for  the  relief  of  Sheu 
Chwan  Shaiou,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sheu  Chwan  Shaiou  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  oflBcer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 


SYDNEY  GRUSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  1395)  for  the  relief  of 
Sydney  Gruson,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MANGIARACINA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1404)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Mangiaracina,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ELIZABETH  ROSE  DiCARLO 

The  bill  'HR.  1712)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Rose  DiCarlo,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ANTONIO  C.  YSRAEL 

The  bill  tH.R.  2103)  for  the  relief  of 
Antonio  C.  Ysrael.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MILDRED  LOVE  HAYLEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  2839)  for  the  relief  of 
Mildred  Love  Hayley,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H  R.  2187),  for  the  relief  of 
Augustin  Ramirez-Trejo,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Over  by  request,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2198),  for  the  relief  of 
Carlos  Sepulveda  Abarca,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Over  by  request,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


A.  EUGENE  CONGRESS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8368)  for  the  relief  of  A. 
Eugene  Congress,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


SGT.   IC.  JESSE  O.  SMITH 
The  bill  (H.R.  9466)   for  the  relief  of 
Sgt.  Ic.  Jesse  O.  Smith,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CAPT.  DALE  FRAZIER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1264)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frazier,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  after  hne  2,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secret  iry  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  available  for  the  payment  of  retired 
pay  of  retired  offlcprs  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to  the  said  Captain  D.ile  Frazier.  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Captain  Dale  Frazier,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Captain  Dale 
Frazier,  United  States  Army,  Retired,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $13,052.89,  representing  overpayments 
of  retired  pay  received  by  him  for  the  period 
from  March  27,  1952,  through  August  3.  1955. 
while  he  was  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  such  overpayments  having  been 
made  through  administrative  error  In  vio- 
lation of  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  20. 
1932,  as  amended  (5  US  C.  59a) ,  which  limlt-s 
the  amount  of  retired  pay  certain  retired 
commissioned  officers  may  receive  when  hold- 
ing civilian  positions  under  the  Government. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Captain  Dale  Frazier,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  In  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2661)  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges 
Youssef )  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"and  the  provisions  of  section  24(a)(7) 
of  the  Act  of  September  26.  1961  (Stat. 
657  >,  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this 
case.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer\ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Act  of  September  22, 
1959  (73  Stat.  644),  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  certain  relatives  of  United  States  citizens 
and  lawfully  resident  aliens,  John  Joseph 
(also  known  as  Hanna  Georges  Youssef), 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  4  of  that  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  24(a)  <  7)  of  the  Act  of  September  26, 
1961  (Stat.  657),  shall  not  be  applicable  In 
this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SEBASTIANA  SANTORO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2667)  Sebastiana  Santoro,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
in  line  5,  after  the  word  "child,"  to  insert 
"of  Giovanni  Santoro,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read ; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sebastiana  Santoro  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  a  child  of  Gio- 
vanni Santoro.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
as  defined  in  section  101(b)  (li  (A)  of  that 
Ac:. 

Th?  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed. 


MISS  LIVIA  SERNINI  (CUCCIATTI) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2722'  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Livia 
Sernini  iCucciatti),  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diar>',  with  an  amendment,  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "this 
alien  '  and  insert  "such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act;  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aryirrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Miss  Livia  Sernini  (Cucclattii 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

YUK-KAN  CHEUK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2760)  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 
Cheuk  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  provisions  of 
the  proviao  to  section  301  < a)  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  the  ciise  of  Vuk-Kan  Cheuk,  a 
native  of  Hong  Kong. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FERDIN.AND  A.  HERMENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2866)  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A.  Hermens  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciai-y. 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  section  352ia) 
of  that  Act  shall  be  held  not  to  be  nor  to 
have  been  applicable  to  any  period  of  resi- 
dence of  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens,  a  natural- 
ised citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  Ger- 
many after  Ajjrll  30,  1962.  and  prior  to  May 
1    ld65. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnprossed 
for  a  third  readinp.  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


WILLIAM  FALBY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1653 >  for  the  relief  of  WilUam 
Palby,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "loss,"  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  William  Falby  en- 
ters the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gix>ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  i-ead  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


STEPHEN  S.  CHANG  AND  GRACE 
HSIN  LEE  ZIA  CHANG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1849)  for  the  rehef  of  Stephen 
S.  Chang  and  Grace  Hsln  Lee  Zia  Chang 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Stephen  S.  Chang  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  October  2,  1954,  upon 
payaient  of  tlie  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control   officer   to   deduct   one   number   from 


the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en«prossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tiihe. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stephen  S. 
Chang." 

FRANCELINA  JORGE  QUERIDO  AND 
OTHERS 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (,S.  2668)  for  the  relief  of  Francelina 
Jorge  Querldo,  Jose  Jorge  Querido,  Juis 
Jorge  Querido,  Elizia  Jorge  Querldo,  and 
Izabel  Jorge  Querido  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "Juis  Jorge 
Querido"  and  insert  "Luis  Jorge  Queri- 
do", and  in  line  8,  after  "(8  U.S.C. 
1153)",  to  insert  "and  the  provisions  of 
section  24(a)  (7)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961  (Stat.  657) .  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  these  cases.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  Francelina  Jorge 
Querido,  Jose  Jurge  Querldo,  Luis  Jorge 
Querido.  Elizia  Jorge  Querido.  and  Izabel 
Jorge  Querido  shall  be  considered  to  be  non- 
quota immigrants  under  section  4  of  Public 
Law  86-363  (8  UJS.C.  1153)  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  24(a)(7)  of  the  Act  of 
September  26.  1961  (Stat.  657).  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  these  cases. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francelina  Jorge 
Querido,  Jose  Jorge  Querido,  Luis  Jorge 
Querido,  Elizia  Jorge  Querido,  and  Izabel 
Jorge  Querido." 


FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3327)  to  make  certain  federally 
impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  public  facility  loan  program 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendments  on  page  1,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "research",  to  strike  out  "and" 
and  insert  "or";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpre.'ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  202(b)  of  the  Housing 
Amendmeuts  of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following :  "' :  Provided,  That  fljiancial 
assistance  may  be  extended  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  population  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph,  if  such  assistance  is 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  projects  for 
public  worlu  or  faciiltlee  In  any  federally 
impacted  area  in  which  there  is  located  a 
research  or  develc^ment  installation  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. As  used  In  this  paragraph,  a  'federally 
impacted  area'  means  an  area  with  respect 
to  which  financial  assistance  may  be  extended 


pursuant  to  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950 
(Public  Law  815,  EtRhty-ftrst  Congress),  as 
amended  (20  U3.C.  631-644).  or  the  Act  of 
September  SO.  1960  (Public  Iaw  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
236 -244). ■• 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiixl  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  THE 
LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 

The  bill  (S.  3266)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Tioist  Fund  Board"  relating  to 
deposits  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiix's  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  Uie  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3,  1925, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  158).  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "•5,000,000"  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'flO.OOO.OOO". 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  37)  to  amend 
rule  XIX  relative  to  the  transgression 
of  the  rule  in  debate,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


INCREASING  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURE OF  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  increas- 
ing the  limit  of  expenditure  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  925,000. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946:  S.  Res.  180.  agreed  to 
July  27.  1961:  and  S.  Res.  211.  agreed  to 
September  21.  1961. 


PRINTING  OF  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  CONSTITUTION,  69TH 
THROUGH  87TH  CONGRESSES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  to  print  a 
list  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  69th  Congress  through 
87th  Congress  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  n  Sen- 
ate document  a  list  of  propoeed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  submitted  during  the  Sixty-ninth 
ConpresF.  second  session,  through  the  Elghty- 
.eventh  Congress,  as  compiled  by  the  Senate 
Library,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  that  one  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  be  printed 
for  tlie  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
AGREEMENT  RELATING  TO  USE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WATER 
AND  LAND   RESOURCES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  342)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  the  use  and  development  of  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  afi  a  Sen- 
ate document  an  agreement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  en- 
titled "Policies,  Standards,  and  Procedures 
in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and  Review 
of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water 
and  Related  Land  Resources",  together  with 
correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  explana- 
tory remarka  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
of  New  Mexico,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
May  17,  1962,  and  that  there  be  printed 
twenty-five  hundred  additional  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


HANDLING  OF  FUNDS  BY  DISBURS- 
ING OFFICERS  OP  ARMED  FORCES 
The  bill  (H.R.  8570)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  dis- 
bursing offers  of  an  armed  force  to 
entrust  fimds  to  other  ofBcers  of  an 
armed  force  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  REPORT  ENTITLED  "FUNC- 
TIONS OF  THE  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  343)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  entitled 
"Functions  of  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce"  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document  a  report 
compiled  by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  entitled  "Functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office";  and  that  there  be 
printed  three  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 


PRINTING  OP  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
ENTITLED  "THE  PROPOSED  23D 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  Senate  Document 
5.  87th  Congress  entitled  "The  Proposed 
23d  Amendment  to  the  Constitution," 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
fifty  thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Document  5  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "The  Proposed  Twenty- 
third  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  To 
Repeal  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  Which  Provides  That  Congress 
Shall  Have  Power  To  Collect  Taxes  on  In- 
comes". 


APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY LAWS  TO  COAST  GUARD 

The  bill  (S.  2107  >  to  amend  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  entitled.  "Coast 
Guard,"  to  extend  the  application  of 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  military  serv- 
ices to  the  Coast  Guard  for  purposes  of 
uniformity  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  461  Is  amended — 

(A)  By  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  461.  l^ay  and  allowances;  pay  of  officers 
Indebted  to  the  United  States;  re- 
mission of  indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members" 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    subsection: 

"(c)  If  he  considers  It  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  have  remitted  or  canceled  any 
part  of  an  enlisted  member's  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  instru- 
mentalities remaining  unpaid  before,  or  at 
the  time  of.  that  member's  honorable 
discharge." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item 

"461.  Pay  and  allowances:  pay  of  officers  in- 
debted to    United  States." 
and    inserting   the   following   Item   in   place 
thereof : 

"461.  Pay  and  allowances;  pay  of  officers  in- 
debted to  the  United  States;  remis- 
sion of  indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members." 

(3)  Section  495  is  repealed. 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"495.  Additional  pay  for  holders  of  medals  " 

(5)  Section  496  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  496.  Time  limit  on  award;  report  con- 
cerning deed 

"(a)  No  medal  of  honor,  distinguished 
service  medal,  distinguished  flying  cross. 
Coast  Guard  medal,  or  bar.  emblem,  or  in- 
signia In  lieu  thereof  may  be  awarded  to  a 
person  unless — • 

"(1)  the  award  is  made  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  deed  or  service  Justify- 
ing the  award; 

"(2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  deed  or 
distinguished  service  and  recommending  of- 
ficial recognition  of  it  was  made  by  his 
superior  through  official  channels  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  that  deed  or 
termination  of  the  service. 

"(b)    If  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(1)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  deed  or 
distinguished  service  and  recommending  of- 
ficial recognition  if  it  was  made  by  the  per- 
son's superior  through  official  channels 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  that 
deed  or  termination  of  the  service  and  was 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  within  that 
time;  and 


■•(2)  no  award  was  made,  because  the 
statement  was  lost  or  through  Inadvertence 
the  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon;  a 
medal  of  honor,  distinguished  service  medal, 
distinguished  flying  cross.  Coast  Guard 
medal,  or  bar,  emblem,  or  insignia  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  awarded 
to  the  person  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  that  determination." 

(6)  Chapter  17  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  after  section  654: 

"§  655    Arms    and    ammunition;     Immunity 
from  taxation 

"No  tax  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  fireams, 
pi.stols.  revolvers,  shells,  or  cartridges  may  be 
imposed  on  such  articles  when  bought  with 
funds  appropriated  for  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard" 

(7)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item  thereto: 
"655    Arms      and      ammunition;      immunity 

from  taxation." 


CONSTRUCTIVE  SERVICE  OF  COAST 
GUARD  WOMEN'S  RESERVE 

The  bill  (H.R.  4783)  to  grant  con- 
stiuctive  service  to  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Women's  Reserve  for  the  period 
fiom  July  25,  1947,  to  November  1,  1949, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LOAD  LINES  FOR  OCEANGOING  AND 
COASTWISE  VESSELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  30161  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2.  1929.  relating  to  load  lines  for  ocean- 
going and  coastwise  vessels,  to  establish 
liability  for  surveys,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Great  Lakes 
excepted  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
arriving  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  its  poesessions  from  a  foreign 
voyage  by  sea,  in  both  cases  the  Great  Lakes 
excepted   ' 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5.  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(2)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  insert  "in 
the  first  sentence";  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "appears  ",  to  insert  "after  the  first 
sentence";  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "owner",  to  strike 
out  "and"  and  insert  "and  or";  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out 
'each';     in    line    24.    after    the    word 

States',  to  insert  "in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
established  thereunder";  on  page  5,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  insert  "in  the 
first  sentence  ";  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"appears",  to  insert  "after  the  first  sen- 
tence' ;  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"owner",  to  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
"and  or";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"shall",  to  strike  out  "each";  in  line 
21.  after  the  word  "States",  to  insert 
"in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  established  there- 
under"; and  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"high  ",  to  strike  out  "seas,"  and  insert 

".seas";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
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entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  load  lines  for 
American  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  2,  1929,  as  amended  (46 
use.  85-85g),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Great  Lakes 
excepted  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
arriving  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
iriates  or  its  possessions  from  a  foreign  voy- 
uge  by  sea,  in  both  casen  the  Great  Lakes  ex- 
cepted'. 

(2|    tjeruim  7  (46  U.S  C.  851)   is  amended  — 

(A)  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coa.st  Guard 
district  commander"  following  the  words 
•collector  of  cu.?toms"  !n  the  first  sentence: 

(B|  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard 
district  commander"  fallowing  the  word  "col- 
lector" wherever  it  appears  after  tlje  first 
sentence;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
tlie  end  thereof:  "Tlie  owner  and  agent  of  a 
vessel  surveyed  and  found  m  violation  of  this 
Act  or  regulations  established  thereunder 
sliall  bear  the  costs  of  the  survey  in  addition 
to  any  {jenalty  or  fine  imposed." 

<3)  Section  8  (46  U.S  C.  85g)   Is  amended  — 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  owner  and  or  master  of  any  ves- 
sel subject  to  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
established  thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  In  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  whenever  the  vessel  Is  found  operating, 
navigating,  or  otherwise  in  use  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  thU  Act  or  the 
regulations  established  thereunder,  or  when- 
ever the  vessel.  If  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States.  Is  found  operating,  navigating,  or 
otherwise  In  use  upon  the  high  seas  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations established  thereunder.  Each  day  a 
vessel  la  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  The 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  op>erating  may  assess,  collect, 
remit,  and  mitigate  any  penalty  Imposed  un- 
der this  Act." 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  I  b)  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "tlOO"  and 
inserting  the  figure  "»500'"  in  place  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (c>  — 

(1»  by  striking  out  the  flgxire  "  $500"  and 
inserting  the  following  words  and  figures  in 
place  thereof.  "$1,000  plus  a  sum  computed 
at  the  rate  of  $600  per  Inch  of  draft  In  excess 
of  the  vessel's  applicable  load  line";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "S.'SOO  "  in 
subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  the  figure 
"  $1,000"  In  place  thereof: 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$1,000"  In 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  the  figure 
'  $2,000"  in  place  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  load  lines  for  Ameri- 
can vessels  In  the  coastwise  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  27,  1935, 
as  amended  (46  U  SC  88  881),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(li  Section  2  i46  UPC.  88a)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

""Sec.  2.  The  Secret  ;iry  of  the  departnient 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  in  respect  of 
the  vessels  defined  above  to  establish  by 
regulations  from  time  to  time  the  load  water 
lines  and  marks  thereof  indicating  the  maxi- 
mum depth  to  which  such  vessels  may  safely 
be  loaded.  Such  regulations  shall  have  the 
force  of  law.  In  establishing  such  load  lines 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  to,  and  dif- 
ferentials made  for.  the  various  types  and 
character  of  vessels  and  the  trades  in  which 


they  are  engaged.  In  establishing  load  water 
lines  on  passenger  vessels  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to,  and  differentials  sball  be 
made  for,  the  age  and  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel, its  suixllvislon  and  efficacy  tibereof,  and 
the  probable  stability  of  the  vessel  if  dam- 
aged: Provided,  That  the  load-line  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes: 
Provided  further.  That  no  load  line  shall  be 
established  or  marked  on  any  vessel,  which 
load  line  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
is  above  the  actual  line  of  safety."' 

(2  I    Section  7  (46  U.S.C.  88f )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard 
district  commander"  following  the  words 
"collpctor  of  customs  "  in  the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard 
district  commander"  following  the  word 
"collector""  wherever  it  appears  after  the  first 
sentence;    and 

(Ci  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  owner  and  agent  of  a 
vessel  surveyed  and  found  In  violation  of  this 
Act  or  regulations  established  thereunder 
shall  bear  the  costs  of  the  survey  in  addition 
to  any  penalty  or  fine  Imposed." 

(3)    Section  8  (46  U.3.C.  88g)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (ai  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  owner  and  or  master  of  any 
vessel  subject  to  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions established  thereunder  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  In  a  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  whenever  the  vessel  Is  found 
operating,  navigating,  or  otherwise  In  use 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  established  thereun- 
der, or  whenever  the  vessel.  If  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  Is  found  operating,  navigat- 
ing, or  otherwise  In  use  upon  the  high  seas 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  established  thereunder. 
Each  day  a  vessel  Is  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may 
assess,  collect,  remit,  and  mitigate  any 
penalty  Imposed  under  this  Act." 

(B)  by    amending    subsection     (b)  — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  figure  ""$100"  and 
inserting  the  figure  "$500"  In  place  thereof: 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$500""  and 
Inserting  the  following  words  and  figures  in 
place  thereof,  "$1,000  plus  a  sum  computed 
at  the  rate  of  $500  per  inch  of  draft  in  excess 
of  the  vesscrs  applicable  loadline"";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "'$500""  in 
subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  the  figure 
"$1,000  "  in  place  thereof; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  figure  '"$1,000""  in 
subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  the  figure 
"$2,000  "  in  place  thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1184)  to  conform  the  pro- 
visions of  section  802  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  ixith  those  of  section 
510  thei-eof,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  over. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  TO  IN- 
SURE MORTGAGES  UNDER  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  ACT 

Tlie  bill  (S.  2876*  to  extend  the 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  ui:ider 
sections  809  and  810  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
803  CD  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  this  title" 
in  the  l.-\st  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tinder  this  section". 

Sec  2  Section  809(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Commislsoner  s 
authority  to  insure". 

Sec.  3.  Section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(li  striking  out  clause  (1;  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)  the  housing  which  is  covered  by 
the  insured  mortgage  Is  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  national  sectirity  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  bousing  for  (A)  military 
personnel  and  essential  civilian  personnel 
serving  or  employed  in  connection  with  an 
Installation  of  one  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  or  (B)  persons  employed 
or  assigned  to  duty  at  or  In  connection  with 
an  Installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission."; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  the 
words  "and  employees  of  contractors  for  the 
armed  .services"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "employees  of  contractors 
for  the  armed  services,  and  persons  described 
in  clause  (1)  (B;  of  section  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  <k)  the 
words  and  the  expiration  date  of  the  Cam- 
niissioner's  authoritv  to  Insure  ". 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  *H.R.  7913)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  bring  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  UJS.  Military 
Academy  and  the  US.  Air  Force  Aca- 
demy up  to  full  sti-ength,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.    MUSKIE       Mr.    President,    over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  be  passed  over.  It 
might  be  the  simplest  way  to  get  the 
foreign  aid  bill  through  the  Senate,  but 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  absent  Senators. 
I  think  it  should  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 


BONDING  OF  FEDERAL 
CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  introduced,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  designed  to 
guarantee  that  Federal  income  taxes 
which  are  withheld  from  employees' 
paychecks  by  firms  doing  construction 
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work  for  the  U.S.  Government  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bond  requirement  and  ulti- 
mately turned  over  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Under  this  bill,  firms  holding  such  con- 
struction contracts  would  be  required  to 
be  bonded  for  the  Federal  taxes  they  de- 
duct from  their  employees'  wages  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  are  now  re- 
quired to  be  bonded  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  under  the  contract  and  for 
the  protection  of  persons  furnishing 
material  and  labor  for  the  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
certain  that  money  withheld  from  the 
paychecks  of  employees  actually  gets  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  is  not  di- 
verted to  other  uses  by  the  construction 
company. 

The  bill  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
taxes  owed  by  the  company  itself  on  its 
profits,  or  any  other  taxes  owed  by  the 
company;  rather,  it  deals  solely  with  the 
Federal  income  taxes  withheld  by  the 
company  from  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
employees  working  under  the  Federal 
contract. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  from  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
Kingsley,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Department  or  the  Aib  Force. 

Washington.  DC.  July  7.  1961. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 

E>EAR  Senator  Williams:  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  5.  1961.  In  which  you  Inquired  re- 
garding Air  Force  procedures  with  regard  to 
bonding  requirements  for  Air  Force  construc- 
tion contractors.  The  delay  in  furnishing 
the  information  you  requested  is  regretted; 
however,  due  to  the  legal  implications 
Involved,  the  matter  required  careful  legal 
review  and  study  in  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  your  Inquiry,  you  asked  whether  the 
bonds  required  In  connection  with  construc- 
tion contracts  do  not  cover  a  contractor's 
liability  for  amounts  withheld  from  employ- 
ees on  account  of  Federal  taxes.  Generally 
speaking.  It  Is  true  that  these  bonds  do  not 
cover  such  amounts. 

The  requirement  that  contractors  furnish 
bonds  in  connection  with  construction  con- 
tracts is  based  on  the  Miller  Act  (sec.  270a-e. 
title  40.  United  States  Code).  The  Miller 
Act  generally  provides  for  a  performance 
bond  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  a  payment  bond  for  the  protection  of 
laborers  and  materialmen  in  connection  with 
Government  construction  contracts  exceed- 
ing $2,000.  Pursuant  to  the  act.  the  bond 
requirements  are  usually  waived  for  work  to 
be  done  in  a  foreign  country  or  under  a  cost- 
reimbursement  type  contract. 

The  forms  of  the  bonds  are  prescribed  for 
all  Government  a«;encles  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  performance 
bond  (Standard  Forms  25  and  27)  assures 
that  the  contractor  '"shall  well  and  truly  per- 
form and  fulfill  all  the  undertakings, 
covenants,  terms,  conditions,  and  agreements 
of  said  contract."  The  payment  bond 
(Standard  Forms  25A  and  27A)  assures  that 
the  contractor  "shall  promptly  make  pay- 
ment to  all  persons  supplying  labor  and 
material  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  pro- 
vided for  in  said  contract." 

On  Its  face,  neither  bond  covers  the  con- 
tractor's liability  for  tax  withholdings.  As 
to  the  payment  bond,  the  bond  simply  as- 
sures that  the  contractor  will  pay  his  em- 


ployees their  wages.  A  number  of  Federal 
covirts  have  held  that  this  assurance  does 
not  extend  to  the  payment  of  tax  wlthhold- 
IngB.  See  United  States  v.  Crosland  Con- 
struction Company.  217  F.  2d  275  (4th  Cir. 
1954),  and  the  cases  cited  therein.  The  rea- 
soning of  these  cases  is  that  the  payment 
bond  simply  covers  payment  of  wages;  that 
once  an  employer  has  paid  the  full  wages 
owing,  exclusive  of  tax  withholdings,  he  has 
discharged  his  obligation  to  the  employee; 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  bond  is  there- 
fore satisfied.  The  employer's  liability  for 
tax  withholdings  is  a  liability  to  pay  taxes 
measured  by  wages  rather  than  a  liability  to 
pay  wages.  Moreover,  failure  of  the  em- 
ployer to  pay  over  to  the  Government  the 
tax  withholdings  does  not  impair  the  em- 
ployee's rights  to  social  security  benefits. 

As  to  the  performance  bond,  whether  the 
bond  covers  tax  withholdings  clearly  de- 
pends on  the  contract  terms.  If  the  contract 
were  expressly  to  obligate  the  contractor  to 
pay  all  collectible  taxes,  the  bond  would 
cover  this  obligation  {United  States  v.  Phoe- 
nix Indemnity  Company.  231  F.  2d  573,  4th 
Cir.  19561.  But  the  great  bulk  of  Gov- 
ernment construction  contracts,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  do  not  contain  this  kind  of 
provision.  Again,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration prescribes  standard  general  pro- 
visions (Standard  Form  23 A)  to  be  used 
for  most  anything  obligating  the  contractor 
to  pay  taxes.  Possibly  this  matter  Is  not 
covered  because  it  is  not  regarded  as  mate- 
rial to  the  contracto.-"s  responsibilities  as  a 
contractor,  as  contrasted  with  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  taxpayer.  It  may  also  be  that 
such  an  enlargement  of  the  contract  obliga- 
tions would  result  in  increased  bond  pre- 
miums which  would  ultimately  be  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Finally,  you  requested  a  recommendation 
for  possible  correction  of  the  bond  coverage 
to  extend  it  to  tax  withholdings.  This  mat- 
ter is  closely  connected  with  the  Miller  Act 
and  apparently  should  be  treated  In  the  same 
way  by  all  the  contracting  agencies  of  the 
Government.  An  amendment  to  the  Miller 
Act  would  seem  appropriate  if  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  Government.  In  dealing  with 
taxpayers  having  Government  construction 
contracts,  should  have  greater  protection  re- 
garding tax  collection  than  it  does  In  deal- 
ing with  other  taxpayers  who  hold  the  vast 
majority  of  Government  contracts.  In  this 
connection.  It  is  suggested  that,  since  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this  area,  the  views  of  that 
Department  also  be  obtained. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  is  appreciated 
It  is  hoped  that  the  above  explanation  and 
information   will   be   helpful   to   you.     If  we 
can  advise  you  further,  please  let  me  know 
Sincerely, 

Joseph   T     Kingsley.   Jr. 

Brigadier  General.  USAF. 
Deputy  Director.  Legislative  Liaison. 


BICENTENNIAL     CELEBRATION     OF 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  cele- 
brated its  bicentennial.  The  event  was 
an  important  one  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
of  Pennsylvania's  most  outstanding 
cities,  a  city  of  industrious  people  who 
have  built  a  diversified  and  prosperous 
industry.  The  city  is  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  ai"eas  in  the 
whole  world. 

A  report  on  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  city's  able  mayor,  John  T.  Gross,  by 
John  F.  Nagy,  a  member  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Historical  Society.    I  believe  the 


report  is  worthy  of  introduction  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  a  good  exam- 
ple of  what  a  medium  sized  city  has  been 
able  to  do  to  enrich  the  lives  of  its  in- 
habitants and  add  to  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
mayor's  report  on  AUentown's  bicenten- 
nial celebration  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Mayor's    Report    on    Allentowns 
Bicentennial  Celebration 

When  looking  at  the  horizon  the  earth 
seems  to  meet  the  sky.  When  looking  at 
the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  one  sees  a  strange 
admixture  of  the  rural  hinterland  and  the 
modern  commercial  and  industrial  metropo- 
lis. The  former  is  an  Illusion;  the  latter  is  a 
reality 

Where  else  but  in  a  city  like  Allentown 
could  there  be  organized  a  caravan  of  some 
750  helping  hands  to  travel  about  150  miles 
to  a  storm-ravaged  area  in  another  State? 
Such  WHS  Operation  Help,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Charley  Zaimes,  WSAN  commentator, 
who  c<nicelved  and  promoted  the  idea  which 
gained  Allentown  national  recognition,  and 
wliich  through  Radio  Free  Europe  was  broad- 
cast internationally.  (Cf.  Congressional 
Record,  Mar    28,   1962,  pp.  5355-5356.) 

Where  el.se  but  in  a  city  like  Allentown 
could  there  be  organized  civilian  participa- 
tion In  the  cleaning  of  a  Civil  War  memorial? 
Such  was  Operation  Brush  and  Bucket,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Edward  R.  Smith  II.  who 
conceived  and  promoted  the  idea,  carried 
on  wire  services,  again  spotlighting  Allen- 
town as  a  city  of  outstanding  civic  mlnded- 
ness. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  in 
Center  Square,  dedicated  on  October  19.  1899, 
had  not  had  a  thorough  cleaning  In  the  al- 
most 63  years  of  its  existence;  but  on  May  2. 
1962.  dozens  of  Brothers  of  the  Brush  and 
other  participants  tackled  the  Job  in  a  5-hour 
operation  during  inclement  weather,  fre- 
cjviently  in  a  driving  rain,  and  planned  to 
complete  the  Job  on  May  16. 

Where  else  but  In  a  city  like  Allentown 
could  there  be  such  a  grassroots  uprising  of 
the  people  in  overcoming  frowning  official- 
dom, the  press,  and  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers, that  3,400  Brothers  of  the  Brush  in  90 
chapters  and  1.700  Liberty  Belles  in  55  chap- 
ters would  make  their  basic  civil  feelings 
known  through  facial  growths  and  colonial 
costumes''  Thus  the  true  spirit  of  the  set- 
tlers of  this  community  200  years  ago  shines 
even  today. 

Only  in  truly  small  rural  communities 
might  events  like  the  above  come  about — 
in  small  communities  where  everybody 
knows  everybody,  where  people  are  Inclined 
to  join  as  a  whole  in  a  community  effort, 
where  people  are  really  close  to  the  earth  in 
their  thinking,  their  feeling,  their  ways  of 
life.  Yet  all  these  took  place  in  Allentown. 
Pa  .  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  State,  a  city 
known  nationwide  for  its  commercial  and 
industrial  advancement. 

More  than  300  separate  manufacturing 
plants  make  Allentown  a  highly  diversified 
industrial  ccjmplex.  Commercially,  annual 
retail  sales  are  estimated  to  exceed  $232 
million,  with  wholesale  sales  an  additional 
$218  million  More  than  a  half-million  peo- 
ple are  within  the  immediate  Allentown 
trading  area,  and  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's 
entire  population  lives  within  a  200-mlle 
radius  of  the  city.  Taxable  property  valua- 
tion exceeds  $405  million;  there  are  about 
35,000  households.  With  a  1960  population 
count  of  108,347,  the  city  of  Allentown,  417 
feet  above  sea  level,  covers  an  area  of  17,597 
square  miles. 


Historically,  Allentown  was  founded  in 
1762  by  William  Allen,  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant and  chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
supreme  court,  when  he  laid  out  a  town 
covering  a  42  block  area  upon  5,000  acres 
in  the  wilderness  of  Penn's  Woods,  which  was 
acquired  by  deed  from  Thomas  Penn  after  a 
survey  In  1739. 

Throughout  the  years  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  from  the  very  beginning,  the  down- 
to-earth  basic  inhabitants  of  Allentown 
were  In  the  forefront,  helping  to  forge  the 
United  States  of  today,  the  leading  world 
power  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world. 
In  Revolutionary  times,  AUentonlans  turned 
out  thousands  of  muskets  in  their  forges 
and  shops,  much  of  It  done  secretly,  thereby 
providing  a  reliable  arsenal  for  Gen  George 
Washington,  who  was  able  with  this  vital 
lielp  when  most  needed  to  start  turning  the 
tide  against  the  mercenaries  On  April  18. 
1861,  Allen  Infantry  was  among  those  area 
companies  which  gathered  in  Harrisburg  In 
response  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  ap- 
peal for  volunteers  to  defend  Washington 
against  invaders  The  famous  U.S.  Army 
Ambulance  Corps  was  trained  during  the 
First  World  War  on  the  Allentown  fair- 
grounds for  heroic  duly  overseas.  AUen- 
tonlans were  prominent  on  casualty  lists  in 
both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
There  are  AUentonlans  in  the  services  over- 
seas today 

AUentown's  bicentennial  celebration  is  ob- 
viously not  without  nr\tlonal  significance, 
in  the  light  of  the  city's  historical  place  in 
the  Nation.  Many  significant  events  have 
already  been  held  leading  up  to  major  affairs 
scheduled  from  May  25  through  June  2. 
There  will  be  parades  and  balls  and  pageants 
and  dedications;  there  will  be  concerts  and 
lunches  and  tours  and  exhibitions  Every 
citizen  win  in  some  way  be  affected,  and  the 
children  of  today  will  have  much  to  remem- 
ber all  their  lives  Already,  operation  help 
has  certainly  made  a  deep  and  favorable 
Impres.slon  on  our  young,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  monument  through  operation 
brush  and  bucket  has  become  Important 
historically  to  our  citizens  of  tomorrow  A 
bicentennial  Is  certainly  meat  for  teachers  in 
all  grades  to  teach  our  children  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  past  a?  related  to  the  present 
The  feelings  of  the  future  are  based  on 
present-day  occurrences  shaped  by  our  his- 
torical past 

Gov.  David  L  Lawrence  officially  began 
bicentennial  activities  at  a  luncheon  on 
May  25.  There  waf  a  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony at  the  site  of  the  new  city  hall.  In 
the  evening  a  large  drum  and  bugle  pageant 
performed  In  the  Allentown  School  District 
stadium,  featuring  the  USAF  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps.  On  May  27  a  huge  5-hour  bi- 
centennial parade  v»as  held  Climaxing  the 
festivities  on  Saturday  evening.  June  2,  will 
be  a  shower  of  stars  at  the  Allentown  Fair- 
grounds, which  w;ll  feature  such  famous 
personalities,  prodi  cts  of  our  own  area,  as 
Lillian  Briggs,  Jackey  McKeever.  Latuel 
Hurley,  Lolsann  Of  kes.  Tommy  Check,  and 
Willie  Restum  Ojtstandlng  organizations 
made  special  preparations  to  help  celebrate 
the  bicentennial.  The  Liberty  Bell  dedi- 
cation will  be  mace  at  2  p.m..  May  30,  at 
Zlon's  Church  by  Sienator  Hugh  Scott;  the 
Lehigh  'Valley  Art  Alliance  wlU  present  a 
portrait  of  Allentown  In  the  afternoon  of 
May  26;  the  Lehigh  County  Historical  So- 
ciety Is  conducting  i  tour  of  historical  homes 
on  June  2:  on  May  28  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies will  be  heM  at  the  site  of  the  new 
county  courthouse  Lehigh  County,  cele- 
brating Its  sesqulcuntennlal  in  conjunction 
with  AUentown's  bicentennial,  has  coop- 
erated In  all  planned  activities  to  make  this 
historical  celebration  in  actuality  a  dual 
affair. 

These  summarlz«i  facts,  I  trust,  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  national  record,  and  are 
submitted    for    your    earnest    consideration. 


EFFECT  OF  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION POLICIES  ON  STATE  OP  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  address  myself  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  Senate. 
Yesterday  during  our  consideration  of 
the  public  works  bill,  and  again  today 
during  the  morning  hour,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — and  I  must  admit  that  yesterday, 
at  least,  they  were  reinforced  by  a  few 
volunteers  from  our  side  of  the  aisle — 
undertook  to  identify  the  state  of  our 
economy  with  the  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Their  effort  was 
to  show  that  frightening  things  were  be- 
ing done  to  the  economy  as  a  result  of 
the  policies  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. They  undertook  to  state  that  un- 
less some  of  those  policies  were  changed, 
our  country  and  our  economy  would  be 
in  grave  danger. 

In  my  opinion  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  It  is  simply  loose 
talk  to  suggest,  for  ex£imple,  that  the 
break  in  the  stock  market  yesterday  was 
caused  by  a  lack  of  public  confidence  in 
the  policies  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  find  any  highly  regarded  econo- 
mist who  would  share  that  view. 

That  kind  of  panic  di.scussion  does 
little  credit  to  its  authors.  The  views 
of  widely  read  commentators,  whose 
ability  to  get  their  opinions  into  the 
newspapers  far  exceeds  their  knowledge 
of  our  economy  and  what  makes  it  tick, 
are  widely  introduced  into  the  Congres- 
sional Recx)RD.  I  fear  that  the  country- 
might  come  to  believe  that  the.se  particu- 
lar points  of  view  represent  opinion  in 
the  Senate. 

For  the  record  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  they  do  not.  A 
learned  Senator  undertook  to  identify 
the  break  in  the  stock  market  with  the 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
Another  highly  regarded  Senator  under- 
took to  hint  rather  broadly  that  some 
provisions  of  the  public  works  bill  rather 
smacked  of  embezzlement,  and  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in 
that  regard  were  disreputable.  His  com- 
ments were  justly  resented  not  only  by 
me.  but  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
public  works  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr],  A 
careful  reading  of  the  Record  will  show 
that  the  Senator  who  voiced  those  com- 
ments rather  regretted  that  he  had  done 
.so.  But  the  word  had  already  gone  out 
thi'ough  the  country  that  the  President 
in  seeking  auiJ-ority  from  the  Congress 
to  take  steps  to  help  remedy  unemploy- 
ment had  done  an  unethical  and  im- 
moral act.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
as  many  as  a  half  dozen  Senators  who 
believed  that  particular  nonsense,  and 
yet  it  goes  across  the  country,  over  the 
wire  services,  and  into  the  Congressional 
Record  as  though  it  repre.sented  the  con- 
sidered views  of  able  and  intelligent  Sen- 
ators who  have  made  a  habit  of  giving 
profound  study  to  our  economy  and  its 
needs. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  suggested  that  we  would 
shortly  be  asked  to  subscribe  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  to  shore  up  the  Inter- 


national Monetary  Fund,  which  would 
put  a  grave  strain  on  our  economy,  and 
for  that  reason  the  public  works  bill 
should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  this  can  hardly  be 
characterized  as  less  than  an  extrava- 
gant view.  Yet  at  the  time  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  interrupt  the  debate  on  the 
public  works  bill  to  rebut  so  emotional  a 
plea  from  a  Senator  who  is  as  highly  re- 
garded as  the  Senator  who  made  those 
comments:  it  seemed  better  to  let  it 
go.  But  I  believe  it  is  useful  now.  in  the 
sense.  I  suppose,  of  a  Tuesday  moining 
quarterback,  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
statement  that  those  views  do  not  repre- 
sent the  considered  opinion  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Senate. 

Another  able  Senator  suggested  yes- 
terday that  public  works  spending  was 
going  to  chase  us  into  national  bank- 
ruptcy. He  suggested  that  $9  billion  of 
public  works  projects  were  already  on 
the  books:  that  public  works  were  a  kind 
of  universal  pork  barrel,  sure  to  bring 
the  whole  economy  into  serious  trouble. 
Again.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  find  many  reputable  economists 
who  would  share  that  point  cf  view. 
The  Senators  who  so  regard  public  works 
have  no  exclusive  claim  to  the  mantle  of 
moral  righteousness.  I  suggest  that 
Senators  who  desire  to  see  human  misery 
relieved,  who  want  to  see  the  people  put 
back  to  work,  who  are  anxious  to  see 
that  useful  projects  which  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  economy  should  be 
constructed,  have  just  as  high  standards 
of  ethics  and  morality. 

I  speak  today  not  out  of  any  feeling  of 
le.sentment,  but  merely  because  I  desire 
to  make  at  least  some  slight  effort  to  set 
the  record  straight  as  to  what  I  believe  is 
truly  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sensus of  expert  opinion  outside  this 
body. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  similar 
example  of  how  the  climate  of  opinion  in 
the  Senate  can  be  inaccurately  reflected 
in  the  Record  "When  were  were  discuss- 
ing the  literacy  test  bill,  oration  after 
oration  was  deUvered  attacking  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tending that  the  bill  was  unconstitu- 
tional, taking  the  view  that  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  give  to  a  large  group 
of  American  citizens,  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship, 
entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  the  kind  of  protection  they  need 
in  order  to  cast  that  vote  which  they  are 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

So  we  had  yesterday  an  attack  on  the 
Executive;  we  had  several  weeks  ago  an 
attack  on  the  judiciary;  soon,  I  suspect, 
we  shall  be  having  a  reiteration  of  those 
attacks  which  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time  in  this  body  on  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  and  of  governments  and 
citizens  of  other  nations  in  the  world,  to 
arrive  at  some  intelUgent  solution  of  the 
problems  of  disarmament  and  world 
peace.  Again,  I  say  that  those  who  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  opposed  to  the  making  of  those  in- 
ternational concessions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  this  country  par- 
ticipates in  a  dissolution  of  the  awful 
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"balance  of  terror,"  in  the  elimination  of 
armaments,  and  in  the  bringing  of  en- 
forceable world  law  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  are  not  representative 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  this  is  generally 
understood.  But  from  the  way  the 
speeches  read,  from  the  intense  and 
zealous  efforts  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  Senators,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
country  is  getting  an  unfortunate  im- 
pression of  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  views  of  Congress  in  general  and 
the  Senate  in  particular. 

My  great  fear,  as  we  face  the  difficult, 
complex  problems  ahead  is  not  that  the 
Executive  will  fail;   it  is  not  that  the 
judiciary  will  fail;   it  is  that  Congress 
will  fail,  and  that  Congress  will  fail  be- 
cause its  economic,  social,  and  political 
thinking  is  50  years  behind  the  times. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK  rose. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
yield  for  the  present;  I  will  yield  later. 
I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  look  at  our- 
selves; that  we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
ourselves,  to  see  whether  in  our  tripartite 
form  of  government — executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative — we  are  only  hitting  on 
two  cylinders.     The  judiciary   is  doing 
its  job.  and  it  is  doing  a  magnificient 
job  in  the  support  of  human  rights  and 
human   liberty.     The   decisions   of   the 
Warren  Supreme  Court,  in  my  judgment, 
will  ring  down  through  the  annals  of 
liberty  for  all  time  to  come.    I  am  proud 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  Cliief  Justice  Warren  is  able, 
with  his  colleagues,  to  bring  about  the 
great  advances  in  the  art  of  government 
and  in  the  protection  of  human  liberty, 
that  are  recorded  in  the  recent  decisions 
of   the  Supreme  Court  of  the   United 
States. 

I  am  proud  indeed  to  be  a  supporter 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  After 
8  wasted  years,  we  are  again  beginning 
to  get  the  country  moving.  Enlighten- 
ment has  retui-ned  to  the  White  House. 
However.  I  suggest  that  our  trouble  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  and 
may  be  for  some  time  to  come.  I  fear, 
that  Congress  does  not  measure  up  to 
its  responsibility;  that  it  does  not  ap- 
preciate how  much  the  world  has 
changed;  that  we  live  in  this  Chamber  in 
a  sort  of  hermetically  sealed  box,  in 
which,  because  we  like  one  another — in 
fact,  because  we  love  one  another — we 
move  in  a  mood  and  an  attitude  of  self- 
congratulation  which  is  not  justified  and 
which  may  constitute  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  the  progress  of  the  republic 
toward  our  natural  goals  of  social  and 
economic  justice  and  of  world  peace. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  E*ennsylvania 
when  he  is  extremely  critical  of  Congress 
for  inaction.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
appreciates  that  there  are  only  36  Re- 
publicans but  64  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  258  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House,  but  only  174  Republicans. 


Obviously,  if  there  is  any  responsibility 
which  is  not  being  carried  forward  in  the 

discharge  of  congressional  duties,  then 
most  of  the  blame  must  rest  upon  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes:  I  am  asking 
whether  the  Senator  is  aware  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  am  as  well 
aware  of  it  as  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  as  well 
aware  of  the  following  fact  as  I  am: 
that  the  name  "Democrat"  and  the 
name  "Republican"  tend  to  mean  very 
little  in  this  body,  and  have  meant  very 
little,  at  least  as  long  as  I  have  been  here 
and,  I  suspect,  as  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  been  here. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  there  are  four  parties  in  the 
Senate.  About  45  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  support  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. I  like  to  call  them  Kennedy 
men.  The  remaining  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  do  not  generally  support 
the  President. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
about  30  Senators  who  oppose  practically 
everything  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  do.  About  si.x,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  able  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  consider  the  national 
interest  and  vote  with  us  most  of  the 
time.  That  is  probably  why  I  consider 
them  first-class  Senators.  We  need  those 
six.  or  seven  Senators  to  enable  us  to 
pass  most  of  the  legLslation. 

Although  we  did  not  get  a  sinple  one 
of  their  votes  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments yesterday,  through  an  extraor- 
dinary display  of  solidarity  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  we  managed  to  keep  our  bill 
intact  even  when  not  a  single  Republican 
was  willing  to  vote  with  us. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  Record,  he  will  find  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  voted  for  the  passage  of  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  several  Republican 
Senators  voted  for  the  passage  of  the 
public  works  bill  yesterday;  however, 
they  did  everything  passible  to  wreck  it 
on  its  way  through  the  Senate.  One 
Repubhcan  Senator  voted  for  one  of  the 
amendments,  and  then  changed  his  vote. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  ought 
to  be  aware  that  the  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  White  House  recently  addre.ssed 
the  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  of  America  at  Atlantic 
City.  He  made  an  ardent,  fervent  ap- 
peal for  the  support  of  Walter  Reuther 
and  his  union  members  to  purge  some 
Members  of  Congress — and  that  pre- 
simies  some  Democrats  in  Congress — 
because  they  have  not  lined  up  in  sup- 
port of  the  administration  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

So  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  be  sympathetic  and  understand 
when  he  makes  the  charge  that  there  are 
at  least  four  splinter  parties  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Probably  that  is 
true.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  never  find 


hmiself  alined  with  any  majority  which 
might  dominate  this  body  at  any  futiu-e 
time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
E>emocrats  are  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young  I  for  voting  for  the  passage 
of  the  farm  bill,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
the  five  Republicans  who  joined  with  us 
yesterday  in  the  passage  of  the  public 
works  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  four  parties  in  the  Senate.  There 
are  divisions  within  the  parties.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  we  will  forget  our  party 
affiliation  and  on  occasion  work  together 
for  tlie  common  good,  and  not  throw 
chariijes  back  and  forth  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  stock  market. 
I  think  I  can  speak  impiartially  on  that 
subject,  becau.se  I  do  not  own  any  stock. 
I  recall  that  for  ma.ny  years  people  have 
been  saying  that  the  stock  market  has 
been  too  high;  that  some  time  the  rise 
will  have  to  stop.  I  know  that  indus- 
trial production  is  at  a  new  high:  that 
employment  is  at  a  new  high;  and  that 
profits  are  reasonably  good,  and  in  some 
corporations  are  extraordinarily  good. 

I  know  that  the  Government  has  pro- 
vided built-in  safeguards  in  th.?  form  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation  in- 
suraiice,  and  the  proposal  passed  yes- 
terday. All  of  them  are  supposed  to  be 
safeguards  against  possible  recessions  in 
the  future. 

If  any  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
the  problems  which  confront  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
for  us  on  occasion  to  forget  that  we  are 
eitlier  Democrats  or  Republicans,  and  to 
be  Americans,  first. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  criticized  for 
trying  to  grab  extraordinary  powers,  be- 
cause r  know  he  has  not  done  so.  and  I 
know  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
regardless  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belong,  know  that,  too.  because  they 
served  with  him  in  the  Senate  for  8 
years,  and  many  of  us  also  served  with 
him  during  his  6  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  place  to  stop; 
and  there  is  a  respon.sibility  which  all 
of  us  must  assume.  The  interests  of 
the  country,  rather  than  the  interests 
of  any  party,  always  must  come  first. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  on  the  minority  side  are 
in  complete  accord  with  the  sentiments 
just  now  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  commend 
him  for  his  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  for  his  efforts  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  this  body  so  as  to  attain  objectives 
vital  to  the  economy  and  to  the  survival 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  as  to  whether 
there  are  two  or  four  political  parties 
in  the  Senate:  but  I  think  the  majority 
leader  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
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we  have  an  excellent  two-party  system 
which  is  a  bulwark  and  a  source  of  great 
strength  for  the  country. 

As  evidence  that  it  is  a  two-party  sys- 
tem I  call  the  atttntion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to  the 
fact  that  every  Member  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  tlsle  that  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1960  had  the  full 
support  of  President  Kennedy,  and,  fur- 
thermore, those  who  are  running  for 
reelection  this  year,  whether  they  be  in 
the  North  or  the  South,  are  being  sup- 
ported by  President  Kennedy.  Yes, 
every  Democratic  Senator  who  is  run- 
ning for  reelection  js  being  supported  by 
the  President,  but  none  of  the  Republi- 
can Senators  who  are  running  for  re- 
election have  been  endorsed  by  the 
President. 

So  I  believe  it  is  t  vident  that  we  have 
a  strong  two-party  system  based  on  the 
division  in  this  Chamber  by  means  of 
the  center  aisle,  ""hat  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  President  for 
supporting  the  Democratic  Senators  or 
for  opposing  the  Republican  Senators; 
but  when  he  does  support  their  election 
let  there  be  no  complaints;  about  the  re- 
sults he  gets. 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senite  proceed  to  the 
coiisideration  of  Calendar  No.  1495,  Sen- 
ate bill  2996,  in  order  that  it  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  i  S. 
2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  v/hich  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  having  tl  e  bill  taken  up  at 
this  time  is  to  have  it  before  the  Senate. 
No  action  will  be  take  n  on  the  bill  today 
or  on  Friday,  when  next  we  meet.  De- 
bate on  the  bill  will  begin  on  Tuesday. 
June  5.  at  the  conclufion  of  the  morning 
hour  on  that  day. 


POLICIES  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  STRATEGIC  MINERALS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  Jiave  been  studying 
the  policies  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  its  prx;urement  of  stra- 
tegic minerals  for  our  national  stockpile. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  over 
the  terms  of  some  of  these  contracts 
wherein  it  did  not  appear  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  Gov?rnment  had  been 
properly  protected. 

It  is  recognized  that  competitive  bids 
were  not  always  possible,  and  it  should 
bo  considered  that  much  of  this  procure- 
ment was  authorized  in  an  atmosphere 
of  emergency  as  the  result  of  the  then 
current  Korean  war.  But  the  fact  that 
an  emergency  existed  did  not  excuse  or 


relieve  either  the  procurement  officials  of 
the  Grovernment  or  the  contractors  of 
their  responsibility  to  include  in  the  con- 
tracts adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  the  procure- 
ment officials'  insisting  upon  competitive 
bids  whenever  feasible,  and  in  all  in- 
stances when  such  competitive  bidding 
is  not  feasible  all  negotiated  contracts 
should  carry  a  proper  renegotiation  pro- 
vision whereby  original  estimates  of  costs 
can  be  reexamined  and  redetermined  af- 
ter both  parties  have  had  the  benefit  of 
experience  in  actual  production. 

The  Symington  committee  is  doing  an 
important  job  in  calling  attention  to 
some  of  the  unnecessary  costs  in  our 
procurement  program,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  before  their  hearings  are  con- 
cluded they  will  examine  the  terms  of 
some  of  the  contracts  as  they  affect  our 
procurement  costs. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  today  discuss 
three  contracts  which  were  negotiated  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  Hanna 
Nickel  Smelting  Co..  and  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  shall 
point  out  why  I  do  not  think  that  in 
these  particular  contracts  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.  Government  were 
properly  protected. 

At  the  same  time  I  shall  incorporate  in 
the  Record  the  comments  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  along  with  the  com- 
ments of  both  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Hanna  companies. 
The  Comptroller  General's  full  report 
on  these  three  contracts  of  the  Hanna 
companies  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
follows.  I  concur  in  the  criticisms  of  the 
Comptroller  General  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  under  date  of  April 
26.  1961,  in  which  he  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  these  three 
contracts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMPTKOLLER  GENERAL  OF  THE 

UNirKD  States. 
Was'iington,  D.C.,  April  26, 1961. 
B-133357 

Hon.  Sam   Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcprexentatives. 

Dear  Mk.  Speaker:  Herewith  is  our  report 
on  the  audit  of  General  Services  Admlnle- 
tratlon  (GSAi  contracts  DMP-49,  50,  and  51 
with  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  Hanna  Nickel 
Smelting  Co..  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  re- 
spectively, of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Hanna 
contracts  were  executed  in  1953  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App  2061 )  to  expand  the  productive  capacity 
and  supply  of  nickel  because  of  the  then 
prevailing  shortage. 

Our  review  indicated  that  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  were  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable legislation  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
contracts  has  been  fulfilled.  Hanna  suc- 
ceeded in  expanding  the  productive  capacity 
and  supply  for  nickel  by  ( 1 )  developing  the 
only  significant  domestic  source  of  nickel, 
(2)  producing  substantial  quantities  of 
nickel  during  a  period  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  that  metal,  and  (3)  distributing 
nickel    to    industrial    consumers      On     the 


other  hand,  the  contracts  presented  Hanna 
the  op{X)rtunlty  to  (1)  utilize  nickel  deposits 
which  it  has  controlled  since  1943  and  on 
which  it  had  spent  over  (440,000  prior  to  the 
GSA  contracts.  (2)  recover  these  prior  costs 
through  contract  operations,  (3)  develop  and 
prove  a  process  for  the  production  of  ferro- 
nlckel  at  no  cost  to  itself,  (4)  acquire  facili- 
ties established  solely  for  the  production  of 
ferronickel  under  the  contract  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  itself,  (5)  develop  a  commercial  mar- 
ket for  its  product,  and  (6)  become  the  only 
significant  producer  of  nickel  in  the  United 
States  using  domestic  ores. 

Several  matters  of  Interest  in  connection 
with  the  negotiation  and  administration  of 
these  contracts  are  discussed  In  this  report. 
They  are. 

1  The  terms  of  the  contracts  resulted  in 
limited  financial  risks  on  the  part  of  the 
Hanna  companies. 

2.  The  sale  of  ore  to  the  Government  at 
fixed  prices  without  provision  for  price  re- 
determination doos  not  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate for  these  contracts. 

3.  The  terms  of  one  of  the  contracts  per- 
mit Hanna  to  acquire  clear  title  to  a  smelter 
constructed  with  Government  funds  of  over 
»22  mUlion  by  paying  the  Government  the 
estimated  salvage  value  of  the  facilities 
(about  $1,700,000).  There  now  are  indica- 
tions that  the  smelter  may  have  a  commer- 
cial value  after  the  contract  is  completed, 
and  we  suggest  that  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Hanna  to  attempt  to  provide  for  additional 
payments  to  the  Government  If  commercial 
operations  are  continued  at  the  termination 
of  the  smelting  contract.  GSA  has  Informed 
us  that  Hanna  has  given  no  indication  of 
any  willingness  to  make  a  payment  beyond 
Ita  contract  obligation.  Hanna  takes  the 
position  that  any  additional  value  would  be 
its  compensation  for  operating  the  smelter 
at  no  profit. 

4.  We  believe  that  GSA's  practice  of  not 
selling  ferronickel  at  prices  based  on  the 
market  price  of  nickel,  because  such  prices 
would  be  less  than  it  pays  for  the  material, 
has  contributed  to  the  cessation  of  sales  of 
ferronickel  to  Industry.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  confer  with  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  (OCDM)  regarding  the 
changed  nickel  supply  conditions  which 
might  make  it  advisable  for  GSA  to  dispose 
of  the  ferronickel  Inventory.  GSA  has  in- 
formed us  that  it  Is  in  the  Governments 
Interest  not  to  sell  ferronickel  from  Gov- 
ernment inventories  since  such  action  might 
Interfere  with  a  possible  takeover  of  the 
plant  by  Hanna.  OCDM  has  apprised  us  that 
it  has  offered  other  types  of  nickel  for  sale 
but  not  all  the  nickel  offered  has  been  sold 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
industry  would  have  shown  any  preference 
for  ferronickel. 

In  addition,  the  contract  with  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co..  imder  which  most  of  Hanna's 
profits  on  the  entire  project  are  earned 
and  which  contains  a  negotiated  fixed  price, 
does  not  contain  an  adequate  examination  of 
records  clause.  Therefore,  we  were  unable 
to  review  the  contractor's  records  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  cost  and  profit  factors  mak- 
ing up  the  fixed  price.  There  Is  no  legal 
requirement  that  contracts  negotiated  under 
the  authority  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  contain  a  clause  per- 
mitting the  Comptroller  General  to  have  ac- 
cess to  pertinent  records  of  the  contractor. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider amending  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  provide  that  contracts  negotiated 
pursuant  to  that  act  contain  an  examination 
of  records  clause. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the   Administrator  of  General  Services;   and 
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the  Director,  Ofllce  oT  avfl  and  Defence  lio- 
blllzatlan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSZPH    ChXTVKLL, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  VniUd  States. 

M.T.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  letter  the  Comptroller 
Genera]  cited  three  pertinent  points.  He 
called  attention  to  the  facts  that  first, 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  resulted  in 
limited  financial  risks  on  the  part  of  the 
Hanna  Cos.;  second,  the  sale  of  ore  to 
the  Government  at  fixed  prices  without 
provision  for  price  redetermination  does 
not  appear  to  be  appropriate  for  these 
contracts ;  and  third,  the  terms  of  one  of 
the  contracts  peiqnit  Hanna  to  acquire 
clear  title  to  a  smi^r  constructed  with 
Government  funds  of  over  $22  million  by 
paying  the  Government  the  estimated 
salvage  value  of  the  facilities — about 
$1,700,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  here  that  I 
fully  agree  with  the  conclusion  ol  the 
Comptroller  General  that  in  fixing  the 
price  for  the  ore — which  in  that  instance 
was  $6  a  ton — the  contract  should  have 
included  a  provision  whereby  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  the  General  Services 
Administration  could  have  reexamined 
the  contract,  and  then,  if  warranted,  it 
could  have  been  renegotiated  and  a  dif- 
ferent price  arrived  at. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  did  not  specifi- 
cally require  that  contracts  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Defense  Production  Act  con- 
tain an  examination  of  records  clause. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  is  any 
excuse  for  the  failure  to  include  such  a 
provision  in  the  original  contract.  The 
inclusion  of  such  a  provision  should  have 
been  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  second  contract 
the  cost  of  depreciating  the  value  of  a 
plant  which  cost  the  Government  around 
$22  million,  was  included  in  the  cost  of 
the  nickel  being  sold  to  the  Government, 
along  with  the  cost  of  the  ore  and  the 
other  manufacturing  costs.  All  of  this 
was  passed  on  to  the  Government  when 
it  purchased  the  products  from  the  com- 
panies. Therefore,  it  can  correctly  be 
said  that  by  allowing  for  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  plant  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product — the  nickel — the  Gov- 
ernment had  paid  for  the  plant  to  the 
extent  of  its  original  value  down  to  its 
present  salvage  value  of  approximately 
$1,700,000.  Again.  I  do  not  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  were 
protected  when  a  clause  was  included  in 
the  contract  under  which  the  company 
had  an  option  to  buy  the  plant  at  its 
present  depreciated  value  of  about 
$1,700,000  without  any  regard  to  its 
original  valuation.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant point.  This  clause,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  properly  protect  the 
Governments  interests,  and  I  concur  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  criticism. 

Next,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  introductory 
statement  by  the  Comptroller  General 
as  to  the  background  of  the  contracts. 
This  report  contains  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  contracts,  a  summary  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  negotiated,  and  a 
summary  of  the  terms  of  the  three  con- 


tracts, which  are  designated  as  "DMP- 
49,"  "DMP-50."  and  "DMr-Sl." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repOTt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Audft  or  General   Services   Ad- 

MINTSTRATIOW    CONTRACTS    DMP-49.    50,    AND 

51.  With  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  Hanna 
Nickel  Smelting  Co.,  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ha.s  made 
an  audit  of  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  contracts  DMP-4B,  50,  and  51  with 
ttie  Hanna  Mining  Co..  Hanna  Nickel  Smelt- 
ing Co..  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  respec- 
tively. Of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  All  of  these  con- 
tracts were  dated  January  16,  1953,  and  are 
still  In  effect.  The  audit  was  made  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67).  The  scope  of 
the  audit  work  performed  is  described  on 
page  20  of  this  report. 

introduction 

Contracts  DMP-49,  50,  and  51  were  entered 
Into  by  the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  (DMPA)  on  January  16.  1953.  pur- 
suant to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061),  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  productive  capacity 
for  nickel  and  the  supply  of  nickel  available 
to  the  United  States.  DMPA  was  established 
In  August  1951  by  Executive  Order  10281  as 
an  Independent  agency  to  carry  out  certain 
provisions  of  the  Defen=e  Production  Act  of 
1950,  prlncip.a'Iy  those  designed  to  encourage 
the  Increased  production  of  strategic  .ind 
critical  materials.  The  Administrator  of 
GSA  was  also  the  Administrator  of  DMP.^ 
DMPA  was  abolished  in  August  19.5;3  by 
Executive  Order  10480,  and  its  personnel. 
records,  and  principal  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  GSA.  The  Administrators  of  GSA 
from  the  time  of  the  execution  of  these  con- 
tracts to  the  present  time  were : 

Je.-s  Larson,  July  6,  1949.  to  January  29, 
1953. 

Russell  Forbes  (acting),  January  30.  1953. 
to  April  30.  1953. 

Edmund  F.  Mansure.  May  1,  1953.  to  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1956. 

Franklin  G.  Floete,  March  5,  1956,  to  Janu- 
ary 20,  1961. 

John  L  Moore.  February  6.  1961.  to  prerent. 

The  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization  (ODM) 
was  responsible  for  formulating  Industry 
expansion  programs  and  determining  the 
extent  of  expanded  capacity  required  under 
the  Defense  Production  .^ct  of  1950,  as 
amended.  That  agency  was  mereed  with  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  on 
July  1.  1958.  and  Is  now  known  aF  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  (OCDM)  The 
Directors  of  these  orcjanizations  from  1950 
to  the  present  were: 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  December  16,  1950.  to 
March  31.  1952. 

John  H.  Steelman  (acting).  April  1,  1952, 
to  September  4,  1952. 

Henry  Fowler,  September  5,  1952.  to  Janu- 
ary 20,  1953. 

Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  January  22.  1953.  to 
March  14,  1957. 

Gordon  Gray,  March  15,  1957.  to  June  30. 
1958. 

Leo  A.  Hoegh,  July  1,  1958,  to  January  20. 
1961. 

Prank  B.  Ellis,  March  7,  1961,  to  present 

These  contracts  were  made  with  three 
interrelated  Hanna  Cos. — the  Hanna  Mining 
Co.  and  Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co.  being 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.  Prior  to  these  contracts,  no  sut)stantlal 
quantities  of  nickel  were  produced  In  the 
United  States.  To  expand  the  nickel  supply 
for  defense  purposes,  the  contracts  with  the 
Hanna  Cos.  provided  among  other  things 
that— 


1.  The  Hanna  Mining  Co.  would  develop  a 
nickel- bearing  ore  deposit  at  Riddle.  Oreg.; 

mine  the  ore;  and  sell  the  ore  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  fixed  prices.  (See  discussion  on 
contract  DMP-49.) 

2.  The  Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co.  would 
construct  a  smelting  facility  at  Riddle,  Oreg  ; 
purchase  the  ore  from  the  Government  at  the 
same  price  that  the  Government  paid  for 
the  ore;  and  process  the  ore  Into  ferronickel 
for  sale  to  the  Government.  (See  discussion 
on  contract  DMP-50. ) 

3  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co..  as  agent  for  the 
Goveriunent,  would  seU  the  Government's 
ferronickel  to  industrial  users  and  receive  a 
commission  for  the  ferronickel  sold.  (See 
discussion  on  contract  DMP-61  ) 

SUMMART 

Our  review  indicated  that  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  were  consistent  with  the  applica- 
ble legislation  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
contr.icts  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Hanna 
companies  succeeded  in  expanding  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  supply  for  nickel  by 
developing  the  only  significant  domestic 
source  of  nickel,  producing  substantial 
quantities  of  nickel  dtirlng  a  period  when 
there  w.\s  a  shortage  of  that  metal,  and  dis- 
tributing nickel  to  Industrial  consumers 
On  the  other  hand,  these  contracts  presented 
Hanna  the  opportunity  to  ( 1 )  utilize  nickel 
deposits  which  it  has  controlled  since  1943 
and  on  which  it  had  spent  over  »440.(X)0 
prior  to  the  Governments  nickel  expansion 
program.  (2)  recover  these  prior  costs 
through  contract  operations,  (3)  develop  and 
prove  a  process  for  the  production  of  ferro- 
nickel at  no  cost  to  Itself.  (4)  acquire  fa- 
cilities established  solely  for  the  production 
of  ferronickel  under  the  contract  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost  to  Itself,  (5)  develop  a  commercial 
market  for  its  product,  and  (6->  become  the 
only  significant  producer  of  nickel  in  the 
United   Suites   using  domestic   ore   deposits. 

Our  examination  disclosed  several  matters 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  negoti- 
ation and  administration  of  the  contracts. 
These  matters  are  summarized  below  and 
are  described  in  more  detail  in  subsequent 
sectl'iis  of  this  report. 

lAmited  financial  risk  to  Hanna  rompaniex 
Although  other  contracts  made  by  GSA 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
that  we  have  reviewed  limited  in  varying 
degrees  the  financial  risks  of  the  contrac- 
tors, the  Hanna  mining  and  smelting  con- 
tracts eliminated  practically  any  risk  of 
financial  loss  to  the  Hanna  companies  Un- 
der the  Hanna  contracts  the  Government 
guaranteed  virtually  all  the  contractor's 
capital  Investment  and  provided  a  market 
for  all  the  contractor's  production  at  prices 
which    virtually    precluded   operating   losses. 

Fixed  sales  price  of  ore  uithout  redctermma- 
tiun  not  appropriate  for  these  contracts 

The  mining  contract  provides  a  basic  fixed 
price  of  $6  a  ton  for  the  sale  of  ore  to  the 
Government  subject  only  to  escalation  of 
certain  base  costs  and  premiums  or  disrcunts 
for  variances  in  the  nickel  content  of  the 
ore.  The  price  was  based  on  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  Hanna,  prior  to  actual  operations, 
which  indicated  a  rate  of  profit  of  about  90 
percent  of  costs  before  taxes.  Since  the  con- 
tract precludes  GSA  from  examining  the 
financial  results  of  the  mining  operation, 
G.S.A  is  not  In  a  position  to  ascertain  the 
reasonableness  of  the  estimate  tipon  which 
the  fixed  price  was  established.  In  view  of 
tlie  uncertainties  surrounding  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  smelter  operation  and  the 
absence  of  cost  Information  on  the  mining 
operations  at  the  time  these  contracts  were 
negotiated.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  con- 
tracts should  have  provided  for  reexamina- 
tion of  the  costs  and  profits  relating  to  both 
the  mining  and  the  smelting  operations  at 
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the  end  of  the  specified  trial  period  with  a 
view  to  possible  prlc;  redetermination. 

Right  to  acquire  smtlter  at  a  price  consid- 
erably belotc  indicated   value 

The  smelting  contract  permit*  Hanna  to 
acquire  clear  title  tc  the  smelting  facilities 
costing  about  >22  million  by  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment the  estimated  salvage  value  of  the 
facilities  (about  tl.'OO.OOO)  after  the  Gov- 
ernment's advance  has  been  amortized. 
Changed  conditions  now  Indicate  that  the 
smelting  facilities  may  have  a  commercial 
value  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  con- 
tract expires.  We  aie  suggesting,  therefore, 
that  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
enter  Into  negntlatinns  with  Hanna  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  additional  payments  to 
the  Government  if  commercial  operations 
are  continued  after  termination  of  the 
smelting  contract.  GSA  has  Informed  us  by 
letter  dated  November  14,  1960.  that  Ilanna 
has  not  Indicated  any  willingness  to  make  a 
payment  above  Its  oMlgatlon  under  the  con- 
tract. Hanna,  In  a  .etter  dated  October  31, 
1960,  pointed  out  that  It  agreed  to  operate 
the  smelter  at  no  profit  and  that.  If  the  plant 
was  worth  more  than  the  option  price,  the 
additional  value  wot  Id  be  compensation  for 
operating  the  rmelUr. 

Mining  contract  do>\<i  not  permit  Goiern- 
ment   access   to   ell   pertinent   records 

The  examination  c  f  records  clause  of  the 
mining  contract  does  not  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  aci'ess  to  the  contractor's 
financial  statements  and  cost  records  per- 
taining to  operations  under  this  contract. 
Accordingly,  neither  GSA  nor  we  could 
evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost  and 
profit  factors  making  up  the  fixed  price  un- 
der this  contract  whl:h  was  negotiated  with- 
out advertising  In  tne  absence  of  competi- 
tion. 

Contracts  made  pirsuant  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  lii50  are  not  required  by 
law  to  contain  an  examination  of  records 
clauses.  In  order  lY  at  we  might  better  re- 
view the  use  by  GSA  and  other  Government 
agencies  of  the  broaJ  negotiating  authority 
made  available  by  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  we  believe  It  necessary  to  review  the 
op>eratlons  of  contractors  pertaining  to  con- 
tracts negotiated  under  the  act.  According- 
ly, the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider 
amending  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  to  provide  that  such  contracts  contain 
a  clau.se  permitting  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  have  access  to  any  pertinent  records 
of  the  contractors. 

GSA's  xales  practice  hax  contributed  to  the 
cessation  of  ferronickel  sales  to  industry 

GSA's  practice  of  not  selling  ferronickel  at 
prices  based  on  the  market  price  of  nickel 
metal  has  contributed  to  the  cessation  of 
the  sales  of  ferronlcltel  to  Industry,  although 
the  Government  contemplated  that  the  fer- 
ronickel produced  mder  the  subject  con- 
tracts would  be  sold  to  Industry,  and  the 
principal  purpose  o'  contract  DMP-5I  with 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co  was  to  accomplish  such 
sales.  As  a  result.  Government  funds  are 
being  Increasingly  tied  up  in  unneeded  In- 
ventories of  ferronickel,  which  at  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960,  totaled  $57.3  million.  GSA  has 
Informed  us  that  o  policy  directive  Issued 
by  OCDM  prevented  the  sale  by  GSA  of  fer- 
ronickel at  prices  biised  on  the  market  price 
of  nickel.  Since  the  directive  was  Issued,  the 
nickel  supply  situation  has  changed  drasti- 
cally and  the  defense  stockpile  goals  for 
nickel  have  been  exceeded. 

To  reduce  the  Government's  large  and 
rapidly  growing  Investment  In  ferronickel  in- 
\  entorles,  we  are  recommending  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  confer  with 
OCDM  regarding  the  changed  nickel  supply 
conditions  which  might  make  It  advisable 
for  GSA  to  dispose  of  the  ferronickel  inven- 
tory. 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  in  the  summary  the  Comp- 
troller General  states  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  plant: 

The  smelting  contract  permits  Hanna  to 
acquire  clear  title  to  the  smelting  facilities 
costing  about  $22  million  by  paying  the 
Government  the  estimated  salvage  value  of 
the  facilities  (about  $1,700,000)  after  the 
Government's  advance  has  been  amortized. 
Changed  conditions  now  indicate  that  the 
smelting  facilities  may  have  a  commercial 
value  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  con- 
tract expires. 

And  therefore  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral suggested  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  Hanna  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  regard  to  getting 
a  more  favorable  settlement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, again  I  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
excuse  why  such  provisions  protecting 
the  Government  were  not  included  in  the 
original  contract. 

Continuing,  the  Comptroller  General 
criticizes  the  way  in  which  the  mining 
contract  did  not  provide  a  clause  which 
permitted  the  Government  access  to  per- 
tinent records  for  reexamination  and 
redetermination  as  to  costs.  The  fixed 
price  of  $6  per  ton  without  renegotia- 
tion provisions  was  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Government. 

On  that  point  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eial  wa.s  vciy  critical  that  adquate  pro- 
tection was  not  in  the  contract  and  also 
that  the  company  would  not  now  agree 
to  allow  the  Comptroller  General  to  ex- 
amine the  records. 

This  fixed  price  of  $6  for  the  ore 
also  had  a  tax  advantage,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  report,  in 
that  it  allowed  a  greater  portion  of 
Harmas  profit  to  be  accrued  imder  the 
allowable  depletion  for  this  type  of  ore. 

Under  these  contracts  the  contractor 
could  not  lose.  The  Government  was  as- 
suming all  the  risk. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  that  portion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  entitled  "Con- 
tract Background." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  contract 
background  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Contract  Background 
need  roR  THE  contracts 

The  United  States  Is  the  largest  consumer 
of  nickel  in  the  free  world.  In  1952,  prior 
to  the  Hanna  contracts,  domestic  consump- 
tion was  about  200  million  pounds  but  do- 
mestic production  was  only  about  1.2  million 
pounds  a  year  (excluding  scrap).  Domestic 
nickel  requirements  were  met  principally 
from  Canadian  sources  and  from  a  U.S. 
Government-owned  facility  in  Nlcaro,  Cuba. 

With  the  start  of  the  Korean  war,  in- 
creased military  and  civilian  demand  created 
a  shortage  of  nickel  which  necessitated 
Government  controls  over  the  use  of  this 
metal  and  programs  to  Increase  the  supply 
available  to  the  United  States.  On  Jtuiuary 
4,  1952,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
established  an  Industry  expansion  goal  (pro- 
gram) to  Increase  the  supply  of  nickel 
available  to  the  United  States.  Under  this 
program.  Incentives,  such  as  guaranteed 
loans,  advances,  and  purchase  contracts, 
were  offered  to  Industry  to  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  Its  productive  capacity  for  nickel. 


The  Hanna  contracts  wer«  made,  under 
the  expansion  program,  to  develop  a  do- 
mestic source  of  nickel  and  thus  help  al- 
leviate the  shortage  of  nickel  In  the  United 
States  The  contracts  were  aimed  at  estab- 
lished facilities  capable  of  producing  between 
13  and  21  million  pounds  of  contained  nickel 
a  year. 

contract  kbcotiations 

About  2  weeks  after  the  nickel  expansion 
goal  was  announced  by  ODM,  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.  Informed  DMPA  that  it  had  prop- 
erty under  lease  near  Riddle,  Oreg.,  con- 
taining proven  quantities  of  nlckel-bearlng 
ore,  that  It  had  conducted  research  and 
tests  of  ore  treatment  methods,  and  that  it 
had  made  certain  preliminary  arrangements 
regarding  the  facilities  needed  few  produc- 
tion of  ferronickel. 

Subsequent  Informal  discussions  were  held 
between  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  June  27.  1952,  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.,'  a  subsidiary  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.,  submitted  a  formal  proposal  to  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  whereby  Hanna  would  finance  the 
mining  operations  and  the  Government, 
through  advances  of  funds,  would  finance 
the  smelting  operation. 

This  proposal  was  reviewed  for  essential- 
ity by  the  GoA-ernment,  and  in  a  report 
dated  July  2.  1952,  It  was  recommended  that 
a  contract  acceptable  to  Hanna  be  made 
because  of  the  pressing  demand  for  nickel 
and  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hanna  de- 
posit appeared  to  be  the  only  nickel  deposit 
In  the  United  States  which  might  provide 
Important  quantities  of  nickel  for  defense 
purposes.  The  report  stated  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  despite  Indicated  high 
costs  ard  uncertainties  caused  by  a  lack  of 
adequate  testing,  which  would  ordinarily 
warr.int  the  complete  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posal . 

Negotiations  continued  during  the  sub- 
sequent year  and  were  culminated  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1953,  when  the  three  contracts  were 
signed. 

CHARACTER    OF  CONTRACTUAL    ARRANGEMENT 

Under  the  contract  with  the  Hanna  Min- 
ing Co  .  the  Government  agreed  to  buy  a 
specified  quantity  of  nickel-bearing  ore  at  a 
fixed  price  including  profit.  Under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co., 
the  Government  agreed  (1)  to  sell  to  the 
smeltlnc  company  all  the  ore  purchased  from 
the  mining  company  at  the  same  price  the 
Government  paid  for  the  ore  and  (2)  to 
purchase  specified  quantities  of  ferronickel 
produced  from  the  ore  at  a  price  which  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  smelting  and  the  cost  of 
the  ore  but  which  did  not  include  any  profit 
to  the  smelting  company.  Therefore,  all 
the  profits  anticipated  under  these  contrac- 
tual arrangements  were  Included  In  the  sales 
price  of  the  ore  paid  to  the  Hanna  Mining 
Co.  The  GSA  negotiation  file  Indicates  that 
this  arrangement  was  made  at  Hanna's  in- 
sistence, apparently  for  Income  tax  purposes 
Under  this  arrangement,  a  greater  depletion 
allowance  is  available  to  the  Hanna  com- 
panies than  might  be  the  case  If  the  mining 
company  sold  the  ore  directly  to  the  smelting 
company.  GSA's  records  Indicate  that  the 
Government  negotiators  sought  to  negotiate 
one  contract  to  cover  both  the  mining  and 
the  smelting  operations  but  that  Hanna  re- 
fused to  contract  on  that  basis. 

The  use  of  separate  contracts  with  the 
Hanna  companies  for  mining  and  smelting 
differed  from  other  contracts  made  by  the 
Government  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  that  we  have  reviewed  In  that 
other  DPA  contracts  of  a  slmUar  nature  con- 
sisted  of  single  contracts  to  purchase   end 


1  At  the  time  the  contracts  were  negotiated 
and  signed,  the  company  was  known  as  the 
Hanna  Coal  &  Ore  Corp.  TTie  company 
changed  Its  name  to  the  Hanna  Mining  Co. 
In  1958. 
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products.    In    UUb    caae    the    only   product 
desired  by  tlie  Goyermnent  was  ferronlckel. 

CONTKACTOR'S    OOMICZNTS 

By  letter  dated  October  31,  1960,  Hanna 
advised  ua  that  "the  reason  for  the  separate 
contracts   actually   was   dictated   by   several 
other    considerations.      Preeminent    among 
those  was  the  fact  that  the  mining  operation 
was  to  be  a  wholly  Hanna  venture,  whereas 
the  smelter  operation  was  to  be  entirely  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  as  to  capital 
and    operating   costs,   risks   of   the   venture, 
etc.     That  basic  arrangement  automatically 
suggested     separate     contracts.      Additional 
considerations  were  the  avoidance  of  alloca- 
tion problems  and  the  separation  of  liabili- 
ties. Including  the  lien  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  was  to  cover  only  the  smelter 
properties   and  secure   performance  of   only 
the  smelting  contract.    In  our  opinion,  these 
were  persuasive  reasons  which  required  sepa- 
rate  contracts   regardless    of   depletion    con- 
siderations." 

While  the  considerations  stated  above  may 
have  led  Hanna  to  insist  on  separate  con- 
tracts for  the  smelting  and  mining  opera- 
tions, we  believe  that  all  of  these  consid- 
erations could  have  been  met.  Including 
separate  contracts,  without  allocating  all 
profits  to  the  mining  company. 

PABTICIPATING    COMPANIES 

The  contracts  Involve  three  separate  but 
Interrelated  Hanna  companies  and  the  Gov- 
ernment negotiated  all  the  contracts  with 
the  same  representatives  of  the  Hanna  com- 
panies. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  contract  for  the  sale  of 
ferronickel  to  Industry,  is  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  the  management  of  various  sub- 
sidiary and  affiliated  companies 

The  Hanna  Mining  Co.,  which  developed 
and  operates  the  mine  near  Riddle,  Oreg  . 
also  controls  a  number  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies engaged  in  mining,  shipping,  and 
docking,  and  mineral  exploration  activities 
and  also  engages  in  mining  operations  on 
its  own  account.  At  the  time  the  contracts 
were  signed,  the  M.  A  Hanna  Co.  owned  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  and  the  remaining  stock  was 
closely  held  by  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Hanna  companies. 

Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co  .  which  owns 
and  operates  the  smelting  facilities  in  this 
project,  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co  and  was  chartered  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  on  January  15,  1953.  The  com- 
pany's sole  activity  consists  of  operating  the 
smelting  facility  in  accordance  with  colttract 
DMP-50.  Management  services  for  the 
Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co.  are  provided  by 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co  ,  for  which  the  former 
pays  the  latter  the  sum  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  vVILLJAMd  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  later  in  this  report  the  Comp- 
troller General  outlines — and  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  of  the 
Symington  committee  may  be  interested 
in  this — the  principal  provisions  of  the 
three  contracts  as  they  affect  both  the 
Government  and  the  company. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  principal  contract  provi- 
sions of  the  three  contracts.  DMP  49,  50, 
and  51. 

The    provisions    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Principal  Contract  Provisions 

The  principal  terms  of  the  three  contracts, 
as  amended,  are  as  follows: 

DMP— 49.    THE    HANNA    MINING    CO. 

1.  The  contractor  was.  at  its  own  expense, 
to  open,  develop,  atid  equip  its  mining  prop- 


erty on  Nickel  Mountain,  In  Douglas  County, 
Oreg..  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,800,000. 

2.  The  contractor  agreed  to  mine  and  sell 
to  the  Government  and  the  Government 
agreed  to  buy  such  aggregate  quantity  of  ore 
as  may  be  required  by  the  smelter  and  the 
Government  agreed  to  pay  for  the  ore  based 
on  its  nickel  content.  Ore  analyzing  15  per- 
cent nickel  was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  per  pound  of  contained  nickel 
(equivalent  to  $6  a  ton)  with  a  premium  and 
discount  based  on  variances  in  the  percent  of 
nickel  content.  The  price  was  subject  to 
adjustment  (escalation)  based  on  variances 
between  specified  base  costs  and  certain  De- 
partment of  Labor  indices.  The  price  was 
intended  to  cover  mine  development  costs, 
mining  costs,  and  profit. 

3.  The  contract  was  to  expire  when  the 
specified  quantities  of  ore  had  been  delivered 
or  at  June  30,  1962.  whichever  was  earlier. 
In  addition,  the  mining  contract  could  be 
terminated  if  the  smelting  contract  was 
terniinated. 

DMP-oO.    HANNA   NICKEL   SMELTING   CO. 

1.  The  Government  was  to  advance  to  the 
contractor  all  the  funds  required  to  construct 
and  operate  a  facility  to  produce  ferronickel 
using  the  ore  mined  by  the  mining  contrac- 
tor. The  construction  (or  capital)  advance 
was  limited  to  $22,875,000  and  the  operating 
(or  working  capital)  advance  was  lunited  to 
$3,750,000.  Both  advances  were  to  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year  on  the 
unpaid  balance. 

2.  The  Government  agreed  to  sell  to  the 
smelting  contractor  and  the  contract^jr 
agreed  to  buy  at  cost  all  the  ore  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  from  the  mining  contractor 
under  contract  DMP -49. 

3.  The  contractor  agreed  to  sell  t«  the 
Government  and  the  Government  agreed  to 
purchase  all  salable  ferronickel  produced  up 
to  a  maximum  of  125  million  pounds  of 
nickel  contained  in  ferronickel  at  prices  to 
be  based  on  costs  of  production,  including 
the  cost  of  the  ore  and  the  interest  on  the 
Government's  advances  Also,  the  price  of 
the  first  95  million  pounds  of  contained 
nickel  sold  to  the  Government  included  a 
factor  which  would  enable  the  contractor  to 
repay  the  full  amount  of  the  construction 
advance.  There  was  no  provision  for  profit 
These  prices  were  limited  to  .specified  ceilings 
which  were  subject  to  escalation  upward  or 
downward  based  on  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  indices.  The  total  estimated  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  purchase  ferro- 
nickel was  abo\it  $111,500,000. 

4.  A  new  and  untried  process  was  to  be 
used  to  produce  ferronickel.  and  the  smelt- 
ing contract  permitted  certain  preliminary 
periods  of  testing  to  be  conducted  by  the 
contractor  in  order  to  establish  tlie  technical 
proficiency   of   the   production   process. 

5  The  smelting  contract  could  be  termi- 
nated under  various  circumstances.  The 
principal  circumstances  follow.  The  con- 
tract was  subject  to  termination  by  the  con- 
tractor (a)  at  any  time  upon  payment  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Government's 
advances  with  interest,  ib)  if  the  Govern- 
ment breached  either  the  mining  or  the 
smelting  contract,  and  (O  if  the  contractor 
determined  that  the  process  was  not  tech- 
nically feasible.  Technical  feasibility  was 
defined  as  the  estimate  of  the  contractor  that 
the  facility  was  capable  of  converting  ore 
into  salable  ferronickel  in  the  quantities  re- 
quired by  the  contract,  at  costs  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  contract  ceiling  prices. 
The  Government  could  terminate  the  con- 
tract if  the  contractor  breached  the  mining 
contract   or   the   smelting  contract. 

6.  If  the  contract  was  terminated  by  the 
contractor  under  any  of  the  above  circum- 
stances, except  technical  infeaslbility.  the 
contractor  had  the  option  of  (a)  conveying 
all  assets  of  the  smelting  company  t£>  the 
Government    in    consideration    of    canceling 


Its  liability  to  the  Government  for  unpaid 
advances  and  accrued  Interest  or  (b)  repay- 
ing the  balance  of  the  advances  with  accrued 
interest,  plus  paying  the  Government  an 
amount  equal  to  7'i  percent  of  the  con- 
struction advance,  and  retaining  title  to  the 
smelting  plant. 

7  If  the  contract  was  terminated  because 
n{  technical  Infeaslbility,  the  contractor  was 
required  to  convey  all  assets  of  the  smelting 
company  to  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  required  to  cancel  the  contrac- 
tor's liability  for  the  advances  and  accrued 
interest  thereon. 

DMP-51.    THE     M      A      HANNA     CO 

1.  The  contractor  was  to  sell  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  ferronickel  pro- 
duced under  contract  DMP-50,  and  such 
oilier  Government-owned  material  as  was 
authorized.  For  such  services  the  contractor 
was  to  l^e  compensated  at  the  rates  customary 
in  the  trade.  By  a  separate  agreement  the 
contracting  parties  agreed  to  a  sales  com- 
mission of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
of  nickel  sold. 

2  The  contractor,  as  the  parent  company 
of  the  contractor  under  DMP-50,  guaranteed 
the  Government  against  loss  in  the  event  of 
patient  infringement  by  the  smelting  com- 
pany and  acted  as  surety  In  regard  to  the 
expenditure  and  repayment  of  funds  ad- 
\  .\nced  to  the  smelting  company. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Comptroller  Gf^neral's  report  contains  a 
summary  of  contract  DMP-49  and  DMP- 
50.  This  summary  outlines  in  full  the 
amount  advanced  by  the  company  and  by 
the  Government  and  a  list  of  the  pounds 
of  ferronickel  sold  to  the  Government 
over  the  respective  years.  The  report 
.show.s  that  about  95  million  pounds  of 
ferronickel  ha.s  been  produced  at  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  $90,545,000  over 
the  period  of  7  or  8  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  of  the  contract  operations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

yuMMARY    OF    Contract    Operations 

MINING    CONTRACT    (DMP-491 

Development  of  the  mining  facilities  at 
Riddle.  Oreg  .  began  in  March  1953  and  was 
substantially  completed  by  the  end  of  1955. 
The  principal  elements  of  the  development 
im  luded  the  erection  of  an  aerial  tramway 
from  the  mine  at  the  summit  of  Nickel 
Mountain  to  the  smelting  plant  in  the  foot- 
hills below,  the  installation  of  crushing  and 
.screening  equipment,  and  the  purchase  of 
mining  equipment. 

The  contract  contained  an  estimate  that 
S3.800.000  would  be  required  for  mine  devel- 
opinpiit;  actual  costs  totaled  $3,500,000.  in- 
cluding $441,000  for  exploration  and  research 
incurred  by  Hanna  prior  to  contract  negoti- 
ations with  the  Government. 

The  nickel  ore  is  extracted  by  an  open  pit 
miniiig  operation  which  consists  of  scooping 
tlie  ore  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
diesel  shovels.  The  ore  is  transported  by 
truck  to  a  screening  plant  where  It  is  crushed 
and  screened.  It  is  then  transported  on  an 
aerial  tramway  to  the  smelting  plant  about 
8,000  feet  down  the  mountain  from  the  min- 
ing facility.  The  ore  produced  by  the  mine 
Is  converted  to  ferronickel  in  the  smelter 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Hanna  Nickel 
.Smelting  Co.  There  are  currently  no  com- 
mercial sales  of  this  ore. 

GSA  makes  no  direct  payments  to  the 
mining  company  for  the  ore,  since  the  cost 
of  the  ore  to  GSA  Is  Included  in  the  price 
It  pays  to  the  .smelter  for  ferronickel. 
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SMELTING    contract     (DMP-50> 

The   smelting    facilities   were  constructed 

for  the  Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co.  under  a 
cost-type  subcontract  which  provided  for 
a  maximum  fee  of  $935,000.  The  plant  was 
sut>6tantially  completed  In  1954,  however,  it 
was  not  brought  to  full  productJve  capacity 
until  early  In  1956.  This  delay  was  to  pro- 
vide a  period  for  testing  the  feasibility  of 
the  smelting  process  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  smelting  contract.  The  com- 
pleted plant  cost  about  $22,800,000  includ- 
ing interest  during  construction  and  break- 
In  periods  of  about  $730,000  and  the  fee  paid 
to  the  subcontractor  of  $934,000.  Also  in- 
cluded In  the  $22,800,000  cost  of  the  facili- 
ties was  land  turned  over  to  the  smelting 
company  by  the  mining  company  valued  at 
$32,000.  Except  for  the  land,  all  construc- 
tion costs  were  paid  from  advances  made  by 
GSA. 

Production  began  at  the  smelter  In 
August  1954  on  an  experimental  basis.  After 
the  break-In  and  testing  periods,  production 
steadily  Increased  and  by  1958  had  reached 
the  annual  rate  of  over  20  million  potinds 
of  nickel  contained  in  ferronickel.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  quantities  pro- 
duced and  the  cost  of  ferronickel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment (including  the  cost  of  ore)  since 
the  start  of  operations: 
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The  end  product  of  the  smelting  opera- 
tion, ferronickel.  Is  a  combination  of  Iron 
and  nickel.  Ferronickel  had  not  been  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  on  a  commercial 
scale  prior  to  the  start  of  operations  under 
this  contract  and  Is  a  relatively  new  product. 
It  is  used  for  alloying  purposes  principally 
In  the  production  of  stainless  steel  and  for 
heavy  plating. 

In  producing  ferronickel,  Hanna  employs 
a  technique  known  as  the  Dgine  process, 
discovered  by  a  French  company  before  the 
Hanna  project  was  started.  Hanna  con- 
tracted with  the  French  firm  for  use  of  the 
process  in  March  1953  and  I>ay8  a  royalty 
ranging  from  about  I  cent  to  almost  2  cents 
per  pound  of  nickel  produced 

The  GSA  negotiation  file  Indicates  that  It 
was  the  Government's  Intention  to  have  the 
Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co  operate  on  a 
break-even  basis.  The  company  had  In- 
curred a  loss  on  smelting  operations  through 
1956,  and  at  the  contractor's  request  the 
smelling  contract  ceiling  price  was  In- 
creased to  permit  the  contractor  to  recover 
tliese  losses  and  operate  on  a  break-even 
basis  in  the  future 

For  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  oj^erat- 
ing  loss  on  smelter  operations,  Hanna  in  a 
letter  to  GSA  dated  November  13,  1956,  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  smelting  contract 
to  provide  principally  for  (1)  an  Increased 
ceiling  price,  and  (2)  an  additional  advance 
of  $1  million  for  capital  InsUllations  esti- 
mated to  enable  Hanna  to  reduce  production 
costs.  Hanna  stated  that  unless  the  con- 
tract celling  price  was  Increased  It  would 
be  obliged  to  make  a  negative  determination 
of  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  smelting 
operation  and  discontinue  production.  In 
that  event,  as  Hanna  pointed  out  In  its  let- 
ter, it  was  permitted  to  terminate  the  con- 
tracts, and  the  Government  would  have  to 


take  over  the  smelting  company's  facilities 
and  other  ascets,  cancel  the  smelting  con- 
tractor's liability  to  GSA  for  unpaid  ad- 
vances, assume  all  losses  Incurred  by  the 
smelting  contractor,  and  reimburse  the 
mining  contractor  for  Its  unrecovered  mine 
development  costs  By  the  end  of  1956  the 
loss  on  smelting  operations  totaled  $19 
million 

Negotiations  for  the  Increased  celling  price 
resulted  in  a  formal  contract  amendment 
dated  November  8.  1957.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  were  ( 1 )  an  in- 
crease in  the  celling  price  from  60.5  cents  to 
75  cents  per  pound  of  contained  nickel  In 
ferronickel.  subject  to  escalation,  (2)  an 
Increase  of  $875,000  In  the  authorization  for 
capital  advances,  and  (3)  that  the  contractor 
make  a  favorable  determination  that  the 
smelting  facilities  were  capable  of  producing 
the  required  quantities  of  ferronickel  within 
the  limits  of  the  ceiling  price.  During  the 
period  of  negotiations  for  an  Increase  In 
the  celling  price,  GSA  authorized  temporarv 
lncrea.se8  in  the  celling  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  In  cs-der  to  avoid  further  operating 
losses.  For  the  9  months  during  which  this 
arrangement  was  In  effect,  payments  to 
Hanna  in  excess  of  the  contract  ceiling  pri  • 
totaled  $1.2  million. 

Immediately    subsequent    to    the    upward 
revision    of    the    smelting    contract    ceiling 
price,    the   smelting  company  experienced    a 
sharp   reduction    in    unit    production    costs. 
The  increase  In  the  ceiling  price  and  the  re- 
duced   production    costs    enabled    the    con- 
tractor   to    recover   all    the    operating    losses 
Incurred    prior   to   the   contract   amendment 
within   a  short  period  of  time.     The  Hanna 
Nickel   Smelting  Co  's  statements  show  that 
nn  September  30.  1957.  the  deficit  on  smelt- 
ing operations  amounted  to  about  $19  mil- 
lion;   by  December  31.   1957,  this  deficit  had 
been  reduced  to  about  $1.7  million:   and  by 
.September   30.    1958,    the    entire   deficit    had 
been  recovered.     It  was  possible  for  the  con- 
tractor to  recover   past   operating  losses  be- 
cause   the    smelting    contract    provides    that 
such   losses  can   be   Included   as  an   element 
of  future  production  costs.     After  the  deficit 
had    been    recovered,    the    ferronickel    pro- 
duced  was  sold   to  GSA   at  Hanna's  current 
production  cost  plus  a  charge  for  the  amorti- 
zation   of    capital    advances    made    by    GSA 
The  capital  advances  were  fully  amortized  by 
September  30,  1960,  and  ferronickel  produced 
after  that  date  will  be  sold  to  OSA  at  Hanna's 
production    costs    which,    for    the    9-month 
period  ended  September  30,  1960,  were  about 
60  cents  a  pound. 

SALES    AND    guarantee   CONTRACT     (DMP-Sll 

Sales  of  the  ferronickel  produced  under 
contract  DMP-50  to  Industrial  users  began 
in  the  fall  of  1955  and  were  made  for  GSA's 
account  by  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  contract  DMP-61. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  sales  of 
contained  nickel  made  by  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.  under  this  contract : 
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The  ferronickel  purchased  by  GSA  which 
has  not  been  acid  has  been  stored  at  OSA 
depots  or  at  the  contractor'i  plant. 

Initially  the  selling  prlc«  for  th«  ferro- 
nickel was  designed  to  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  same  price  paid  by  GSA  for  the 


material.  However,  thla  poUcy  was  rcTiaed 
for  sales  made  In  the  first  qtiarter  of  1866, 
at  which  time  sales  were  made  at  a  hlgher- 
than-coet  price  In  order  to  provlds  a  reserve 

for  losses  then  being  inctured  by  the  smelting 
contractor,  which  losses  the  Government  ex- 
pected to  ab8<3rb.  Subsequently,  the  sales 
price  was  again  adjusted  to  cover  only  GSA's 
purchase  cost  for  the  material. 

GSA  records  show,  as  indicated  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation,  a  profit  on  the  sale  of 
ferronickel  produced  under  contract  DMP-50 
for  the  period  from  inception  of  the  contract 
through  December  31,  1958. 

Sales $35,792,000 

Cost   of  sales ^31. 473.  000 

4.319.000 

Commission  to  the  M.  A.  Hanna 

Co 76,000 

Other  costs   (handling,   storage, 

etc.) 90  000 

166.000 

Profit  on  sales '4.153,000 

'  Through  the  end  of  calendar  year  1957 
the  smelting  company  had  Incurred  costs  In 
excess  of  the  ceiling  prices  charged  to  the 
Government  of  about  $1,727,000.  TTiese  ex- 
cess costs  were  charged  to  the  Government 
in  subsequent  periods  during  which  operat- 
ing costs  were  less  than  the  celling  prices. 
The  profit  as  shown  above  is  therefore  over- 
stated by  the  amount  of  these  excess  costs 
incurred  during  the  period  when  the  sales 
were  made  but  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  were  not  charged  to  GSA  until  a 
subseqvient  period. 

Hanna,  in  a  letter  dated  October  7,   1960, 
stated   that,   after  considering  the  profit  on 
the    above   sales    and    the    salvage    value    of 
$1,700,000  for  the  plant,  according  to  Its  cal- 
culations  the   average   cost   of   the   Govern- 
ments ferronickel  inventories  would  approx- 
imate  the   present   market  price  so   that  in 
the  normal  course  of  events  the  Government 
ought  to  recover  substantlaUy  Its  entire  in- 
vestment  under   these  contracts.     We  have 
reviewed  the  calculations  prepared  by  Hanna 
which  show  that,  if  the  contract  Is  carried 
to    completion,    the    net    value    of    the    fer- 
ronickel  in  inventory  will  be   74.72  cents  a 
pound.     Estimates  prepared   by   GSA   as  of 
Jime  30,  1960,  show  an  estimated  sales  price 
for   ferronickel   of  only   71-5  cenU  a  pound 
which  would  result  in  a  loss  of  over  $3  mU- 
lion  on  the  operations  of  this  contract.    In 
addition.    GSA   has   paid   freight   and   other 
costs  of  over  $1  million  on  the  ferronickel 
which  was  not  included  In  the  Hnnna  calcu- 
lations.   See  also  page  18  on  the  dlfflculUes 
connected  with  disposing  of  the  ferronickel 
Inventories. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Comptroller  General  concluded  his  re- 
port by  commenting  on  the  different  pro- 
visions of  the  contract.  This  includes 
both  the  Comptroller  General's  com- 
ments on  the  three  contracts,  his  stig- 
gestions  for  correction  of  the  existing 
law,  the  comments  from  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  comments 
from  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
various  comments  on  the  contract  pro- 
visions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows : 

Comments  on  Contract  Provisions 
limtred  ftnakcial  risk  to  banna  comfanies 

Although  other  contracts  made  by  GSA 
under   the  Defense  Production  Act  of   1950 
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that  we  have  reviewed  limited  In  varying  de- 
grees the  financial  risks  of  the  contractors, 
the  Hanna  mining  and  smelting  contracts 
eliminated  practlcaUy  any  risk  of  financial 
loss  to  the  Hanna  companies.  Under  the 
Hanna  contracts  the  Government  guaran- 
teed virtually  all  the  contractors'  capital  In- 
vestment and  provided  a  market  for  all  the 
contractors'  production  at  prices  which  vir- 
tually precluded  operating  losses. 

The  means  by  which  Hanna's  financial 
risks  under  these  contracts  were  limited  are 
discussed  below. 

Safety  of  capital  investment 

The  major  part  of  the  funds  required  for 
the  project,  those  needed  to  construct  the 
smelting  facilities,  were  made  available  by 
the  Government  in  the  form  of  an  advance 
against  production.  Hanna's  Investment 
was  limited  to  the  relatively  small  cost  of  the 
mining  facilities.  The  Government's  ad- 
vance for  construction  was  to  be  repaid  by 
the  smelting  contractor  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  ferronickel  to  the  Government. 
The  contract  price  for  the  first  95  million 
pounds  of  contained  nickel  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment contained  a  specific  provision  for 
full  repayment  of  the  construction  advance. 

The  following  tabulation  compares  Hanna's 
and  the  Government's  Investment  in  the  Rid- 
dle, Greg.,  nickel  project. 


Investment  !>y— 

— 

Miiiinp 
fiwililios 

'  $3.  .VKI.  t>00 

."inieltini; 

fiM-UitU'J- 

ITiuini)              

vi^.  m) 

U.S.  Oovenmient . 

22.:«)<),(K)il 

— 

Toti.l   .    

3,500,000 

22,3;«,tKiti 

1  Imluilps  aliont  $400,000  cxix-inlcl  l>y  Iliinna  for 
exploriUiim  ami  r»-s<';irih  prior  to  tlie  -I  irt  of  contrn  t 
neKoliation.s  with  the  Uovcrninent. 

In  addition,  the  Government  advanced  to 
Hanna  all  funds  needed  for  working  capital 
In  the  smelting  operation.  The  working 
capital  advance  was  limited  to  a  maximum 
balance  of  $3,750,000. 

Hanna's  Investment  In  the  mining  facili- 
ties of  $3,500,000  was  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  if  the  smelting  process 
failed.  The  investment  was  not  guaranteed 
If  Hanna  breached  either  the  mining  or  the 
smelting  contract  or  terminated  the  con- 
tracts by  early  repayment  of  the  Govern- 
ment advances.  In  addition  to  gtiaranteeing 
Hanna's  investment  in  the  mining  facilities, 
the  contracts  also  provide,  in  the  event  of 
Goveriunent  breach,  that  a  portion  of  the 
anticipated  total  profit  under  the  mining 
contract  would  be  paid  to  Hanna  as  dam- 
ages. GSA  has  estimated  that  if  the  mining 
contract  is  carried  through  to  completion 
the  contractor  will  have  a  cash  return  of 
about  three  times  Its  capital  Investment  in 
the  mine  facilities  through  sale  of  ore  to 
GSA.  Since  Hanna  had  estimated  that  the 
ore  reserves  at  Riddle  would  last  about  20 
years,  we  believe  that  the  recovery  of  its 
capital  Investment  was  virtually  assured. 

Since  the  smelting  facility  was  to  use  a 
new  and  untried  process,  it  was  provided 
that,  if  operations  proved  Infeasible,  the 
contracts  could  be  terminated  by  Hanna,  all 
advances  would  be  canceled  by  GSA,  arid  the 
assets  of  the  smelting  company  would-be 
conveyed  to  the  Government.  If  the  con- 
tracts were  so  terminated,  Hanna  could  lose 
only  its  Investment  of  about  $33,000  in  the 
smelting  company. 

Market  for  production  provided  by  the  Gov^ 
eminent 

A  market  for  all  the  contractors'  produc- 
tion over  a  7-year  period  was  assured  since 
the  mining  contract  required  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  ore  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  smelting  contractor  and 
the  smelting  contract  required  the  Govern- 
ment   to   purchase   the    contractor's   entire 


production  of  ferronickel  up  to  a  maximum 
of  126  million  pounds  of  nickel  In  ferro- 
nickel. 

Operating  losses  improbable 

The  pricing  provisions  of  both  the  mining 
and  the  smelting  contracts  limit  the  likeli- 
hood that  either  contractor  would  operate 
at  a  loss. 

Based  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  con- 
tractor, the  fixed  price  for  ore  under  the 
mining  contract  would  provide  a  high  profit 
margin.  The  estimated  operating  figures 
submitted  by  Hanna  in  1952  indicated  a 
rate  of  profit  before  taxes,  on  the  $6  a  ton 
ore  price,  of  about  90  percent  of  cost  or 
about  47  percent  of  sales  price.  In  addition. 
Hanna's  experience  in  mining  operations 
should  have  enabled  it  to  make  accurate  cost 
estimates  pertaining  to  its  mining  opera- 
tion. 

Hanna.  in  a  letter  dated  October  7,  1960, 
stated  that  after  taxes  the  estimated  rate 
of  profit  referred  to  above  would  be  more 
on  the  order  of  25  percent  of  sales  which 
according  to  Hanna  Is  a  recognized  level 
of  profit  in  extractive  Industrie  where  the 
nature  of  the  business  Involves  wasting  as- 
sets. 

The  celling  price  to  be  paid  to  the  smelt- 
ing company  for  ferronickel  was  set  at  a 
rate  estimated  to  cover  all  the  contractor's 
operating  expenses,  as  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  have  the  smelting  con- 
tractor operate  on  a  break-even  basis  The 
contractor  was  given  a  trial  period  i  from 
inception  of  the  contract  through  .Septem- 
ber 25,  1957'  during  which  It  could  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  smelter  could  op- 
erate economically  within  the  celling  prices 
If  the  contractor  decided  to  terminate  the 
contract  because  of  uneconomical  opera- 
tions, the  Government  was  obliged  to  bear 
any  losses  which  had  been  incurred  during 
the  trial  period. 

Both  contracts  recognized  the  possibility 
of  rising  operating  costs  because  of  wage 
Increases  and  increases  In  other  costs  and 
contained  escalation  provisions  for  raising 
the  contractors'  selling  prices  In  proportion 
to  increase  In  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  indexes. 

Although  the  contractors  appear  to  have 
been  adequately  protected  against  any  losses 
under  these  contracts,  the  Government  was 
in  a  position  to  lose  more  than  $20  million 
If  the  smelting  process  proved  infeasible 
during  the  first  year  of  operation.  The  loss 
would  have  been  progressively  less,  the  long- 
er the  smelter  was  in  operation  Had  the 
process  been  a  failure,  GSA  was  obligated 
to  (li  take  over  the  smelting  facilities  in 
lieu  of  repayment  of  advances.  (2i  reimburse 
the  mining  contractor  for  Its  unrecovered 
mine  development  costs.  ( 3 1  bear  any  op- 
erating losses  Incurred  by  the  smelting  con- 
tractor, and  (4)  assume  the  liability  for 
power  commitments. 

Also,  since  the  Government  had  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  output  of  the  smelter.  It 
had  to  find  markets  for  the  ferronickel  In 
order  to  avoid  having  funds  tied  up  In  Inven- 
tories. 

GSA  and  contractor's  conunents 

In  a  letter  dated  November  14,  1960,  GSA 
stated  that  Hanna  was  unwilling  to  assume 
any  significant  risk  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  process  was  not  completely  determined 
as  feasible  on  a  commercial  scale  at  the  time 
the  contracts  were  signed.  Hanna  In  a  let- 
ter dated  October  7,  1960,  also  pointed  out 
that,  because  of  the  defense  requirements 
for  nickel  at  the  time  the  contracts  were 
signed,  it  agreed  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Government  to  produce  ferronickel  on  a 
commercial  scale  without  first  conducting 
normal  pilot  plant  tests.  Because  of  this 
circumstance,  Hanna  believes  that  Its  reluc- 
tance to  assume  any  material  financial  risk 
was  Justified. 


FIXED  SALES  PRICE  (W  OBX  WTTHOUT  HEDETEK- 
MINATION  NOT  APPHOPKIATE  FOB  THESE  CON- 
TRACTS 

The  mining  contract  provides  a  basic 
fixed  price  of  $6  a  ton  for  the  sale  of  ore  to 
the  Government  subject  only  to  escalation 
of  certain  base  costs  and  premiums  or  dis- 
counts for  variances  In  the  nickel  content 
of  the  ore.  The  price  was  based  on  estimates 
submitted  by  Hanna,  prior  to  actual  opera- 
tions, which  Indicated  a  rate  of  profit  of 
about  90  percent  of  costs  before  taxes.  Since 
the  contract  precludes  GSA  from  examining 
the  financial  results  of  the  mining  opera- 
tion, GSA  is  not  in  a  position  to  ascertain 
the  reasonableness  of  the  estimate  uixjn 
which  the  fixed  price  was  established. 

Hanna  views  the  mining  operation  as  a 
venture  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Gov- 
ernment-spon,«ored  smelting  operation.  The 
contractor  states  that  the  Government  as- 
siuned  the  risk  in  the  mining  operation  only 
to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing  Its  development 
costs  should  the  smelting  operation  prove 
economically  infeasible  According  to  Hanna. 
therefore,  the  mining  operation  was  solely 
a  private  venture  In  which  the  Government 
hrid  no  financial  Interest 

We  believe  that  Hanna's  position  would 
have  had  merit  If  the  fixed  price  had  been 
the  result  of  competitive  bidding  or  nego- 
tiation based  upon  comparable  or  actual 
cost  experience.  Since  this  mine  contains 
the  only  known  large  domestic  nickel  source 
in  the  United  States,  competition  was  im- 
possible, and.  since  this  was  a  new  venture. 
actual  cost  experience  was  not  available 

By  the  end  of  the  trial  period  In  Septem- 
ber 1957  the  smelting  plant  was  operating 
on  a  commercial  scale  but  at  costs  In  excess 
of  the  established  celling  price.  In  order  to 
enable  Hanna  to  recover  the  losses  Incurred 
during  the  trial  period  and  operate  at  a 
break-even  basis  In  the  future,  GSA  agreed 
to  increase  the  ceiling  price  In  the  smelting 
contract  Hanna  declined,  however,  at  the 
time  the  .smelting  contract  ceiling  price  was 
iui-rea.sed.  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  ore 
under  the  mining  contract. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  feasibility  of  the  smeller  operation  and 
the  absence  of  cost  Information  on  the  min- 
ing; operations  at  the  time  these  contracts 
were  negotiated.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
contracts  should  have  provided  for  a  reex- 
amination of  the  costs  and  profits  relating 
to  both  the  mining  and  the  smelting  o{>er- 
atlons  at  the  end  of  the  specified  trial 
period.  This  prevision  would  have  afforded 
both  the  Government  and  Hanna  the  op- 
portunity to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
and  accunuUate  actual  cost  Information  over 
a  reasonable  period  after  which  the  entire 
project  could  have  been  reappraised  In  terms 
of  costs  and  profits  with  a  view  to  possibly 
redetermining  the  price  paid  for  the  ore  by 
the  Government 

RIGHT  TO  ACQUIRE  SMLLTKR  AT  A  PRICE  CON- 
SIDERABLY BELOW  INDICATED  VALUE 

The  smelting  contract  permits  Hanna  to 
acquire  clear  title  to  the  smelting  facilities 
by  paying  the  Government  the  estimated 
salvage  value  of  the  facilities  i  about  $1.- 
700,000 1  after  the  Government's  advance  has 
been  amortized. 

Construction  of  the  smelting  facilities  by 
Hanna  was  financed  entirely  with  funds  ad- 
vanced to  Hanna  by  GSA,  Funds  for  liqui- 
dating the  advance  over  the  life  of  the  smelt- 
ing contract  were  provided  by  Including  an 
amortization  factor  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  ferronickel  sufficient  to  completely  liqui- 
date the  advance  and  the  Interest  thereon 
after  95  million  pounds  of  nickel  contained 
In  ferronickel  had  been  delivered  to  GSA, 

The  smelting  contract  expires  when  Hanna 
delivers  125  million  pounds  of  nickel  con- 
tained In  ferronickel  to  GSA  or,  in  any  event, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1962.    The  contractor 
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has  the  option  of  obtaining  clear  title  to  the 
facilities  when  the  contract  expires  or  at 
any  time  prior  to  that  date  by  paying  off  any 
unpaid  balance  of  the  advance.  Including 
accrued  Interest,  and  by  making  a  residual 
payment  equal  to  7'i  percent  of  total  capital 
advances,  excluding  advances  for  replace- 
ments. Since  the  delivery  of  95  million 
pounds  of  contained  nickel  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1960,  has  liquidated  Hanna's  liability 
to  the  Government  for  the  capital  advance, 
the  only  payment  the  contractor  will  be 
required  to  make  In  order  to  obtain  clear 
title  will  be  the  residual  payment  which  will 
total  about  $1,700,000. 

GSA  has  informed  us  that  the  residual 
payment  was  based  upon  the  estimated  sal- 
vage value  of  the  facilities  at  the  expiration 
of  the  contract.  Although  the  Government 
negotiators  asserted  that  the  facility  would 
have  an  economic  value.  Hanna  representa- 
tives maintained  that,  unless  there  was  a 
very  strong  worldwide  demand  for  nickel 
after  termination,  the  smelting  operation 
would  not  be  economically  sound 

There  are  Indications  that  the  smelting 
facilities  may  have  a  useful,  economic  life  for 
a  number  of  years  after  June  30,  1962.  The 
plant  is  currently  producing  ferronickel  at 
a  cost  of  about  60  cents  per  pound  of  con- 
tained nickel.  Including  the  profit  on  the 
ore  earned  by  the  mining  company.  The 
capital  advanced  for  construction  of  the 
smelter  has  been  fully  amortized.  The 
current  market  price  for  nickel  ranges  from 
about  69  cents  to  74  cents  a  pound  for  the 
various  types.  The  ore  reserves  at  Riddle  are 
estimated  to  last  about  20  years  from  the 
start  of  full  production  With  the  condi- 
tions In  Cuba  affecting  nickel  production  In 
that  country,  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a 
market  for  the  ferronickel  produced  by 
Hanna  In  the  future.  At  the  time  the  con- 
tracts were  signed,  the  market  price  for 
nickel  was  60  cents  a  pound. 

We  believe  that  It  would  have  been  In 
the  Governments  Interest  to  have  Inserted 
a  provision  In  the  smelting  contract  which 
would  have  recognized  the  useful  life  of  the 
facilities,  if  any,  subsequent  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  We  note  that  such  a 
provision  was  made  In  the  contract  Involv- 
ing the  sale  of  the  Government's  Texas  City 
tin  smelter  by  the  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration The  sales  price  In  that  case  was 
$1,350,000.  but  It  was  recognized  that  the 
purchaser  might  use  the  facilities  for  pro- 
duction purposes  Accordingly,  the  sales 
contract  required  the  purchaser  to  make  ad- 
ditional contingent  payments,  not  exceeding 
$2  million,  based  on  future  production,  sales, 
and  deliveries  at  the  Texas  City  smelter. 
The  purchaser  subsequently  produced  metal 
at  the  tin  smelter  and  made  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  Government. 

If  the  plant  has  a  remaining  commercial 
usefulness,  then  the  amortization  of  the 
Government's  advance  over  a  period  shorter 
than  the  possible  economic  life  of  the  facil- 
ities Increased  the  cost  of  the  ferronickel  to 
the  Government.  Accordingly,  economic 
value  of  the  facilities  in  excess  of  their  sale 
price  to  Hanna  at  estimated  salvage  value 
points  to  a  profit  which  Hanna  considers  as 
compensation  for  operating  the  smelter.  We 
believe  that  prudent  practice  requires  that 
the  facilities  should  have  been  developed  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  the  public  and  that  any 
postemergency  advantages  to  Hanna  should 
have  been  kept  to  the  minimum.  Accord- 
ingly, we  suggest  that  GSA  reevaluate  the 
economic  usefulness  of  the  smelter  and.  if 
a  determination  Is  made  that  its  economic 
life  exceeds  the  period  contemplated  by  the 
contract,  attempt  to  negotiate  an  equitable 
price  with  Hanna  in  excess  of  estimated  sal- 
vage value  Such  negotiation.  If  effected, 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  adjust  the 
price  of  the  ferronickel  to  the  Government 
downward  to  Hanna's  cost,  as  apparently  In- 
tended   under    the    smelting    contract,    and 


provide  Hanna  the  opporttmlty  to  acquire 
the  plant  at  a  reasonable  price. 

It  is  expected,  and  the  Congress  assumed, 
that  the  Government  should  compensate  in- 
dtistry  for  unusual  risks  occasioned  by  ab- 
normally short  economic  utility  of  needed 
new  facilities  under  emergency  conditions. 
Since  the  utility  of  such  a  facility  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  was  at  best  a  guess 
at  the  time  It  was  made  8  years  ago;  adjust- 
ments resulting  from  a  reevaluatlon  of  that 
utility  based  upon  demonstrated  and  pro- 
spective performance  appear  proper. 

GSA  and  contractor's  comments 
GSA  Informed  us  by  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 14,  1960,  that  from  discussion  with 
Hanna,  covering  all  phases  of  a  possible  take- 
over of  the  operations.  It  had  received  no  in- 
dication from  Hanna  of  any  willingness  to 
make  a  payment  above  Its  obligation  under 
the  contract.  Hanna  stated  in  a  letter  dated 
October  31,  1960.  that  It  agreed  to  operate  the 
smelter  at  no  profit  and  that,  if  afer  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contracts  the  plant  is  worth 
more  than  the  option  price,  the  additional 
value  would  be  Its  compensation  for  operat- 
ing the  smelter.  Hanna  also  pKDlnts  out  that 
If  It  acquires  clear  title  to  the  plant  it  will 
have  to  assume  a  firm  power  commitment 
amounting  to  over  $1,200,000  a  year  for  12 
years.  The  GSA  negotiation  files  show  that 
GSA  considered  the  profit  Hanna  would  make 
on  the  mining  contract  as  quite  liberal  for 
both  the  mining  and  the  smelting  operations, 
and  there  Is  no  Indication  that  It  Intended 
the  contractor's  option  to  purchase  the  plant 
at  Its  estimated  salvage  value  as  additional 
compensation   to   Hanna. 

MINING    CONTRACT    DOES     NOT    PERMIT    GOVERN- 
MENT   ACCrSS    TO    ALL    PERTINENT    RECORDS 

The  examination  of  records  clause  of  the 
mining  contract  does  not  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  access  to  the  contractor's 
financial  statements  and  cost  records  per- 
taining to  operations  under  this  contract. 
Accordingly,  neither  GSA  nor  we  could  evalu- 
ate the  cost  and  profit  factors  making  up 
the  fijced  price  under  this  contract  which  was 
negotiated  without  advertising  In  the  ab- 
sence of  competition. 

Although  the  examination  of  records  clause 
of  the  smelting  contract  (DMP-50)  provides 
that  Government  representatives  shall  have 
the  right  to  examine  any  pertinent  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  con- 
uactor  involving  transactions  related  to  that 
contract,  the  corresponding  clause  in  the 
mining  contract  (DMP-49)  gives  the  Govern- 
ment access  only  to  records  Involving  the 
progress  of  construction  of  the  mining  facil- 
ities, cost  of  these  facilities,  and  the  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  ore.  G6A  records 
Indicate  that  the  Government  negotiators 
attempted  to  broaden  the  examination  of 
records  clause  in  the  mining  contract  but 
that  Hanna  would  not  accede  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's request.  GSA  has  informed  us 
that  Hanna's  refusal  was  based  on  its  reluc- 
tance to  reveal  its  mining  costs  and  profits. 

Since  practically  all  the  profits  accruing  to 
the  Hanna  companies  from  these  contracts 
are  earned  by  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  and 
because  the  negotiated  fixed  price  for  the 
ore  was  not  based  on  previous  cost  experi- 
ence, we  considered  a  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company  to  be  a  significant 
part  of  our  audit  of  these  contracts.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  competition,  the  charge 
to  the  Government  for  Items  procured  under 
a  negotiated  contract  Is  normally  determined 
on  the  basis  of  acutal  or  estimated  costs  to 
produce,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
access  to  the  contractor's  pertinent  records 
In  order  to  verify  and  evaluate  the  cost  and 
profit  factors  making  up  the  contract  price. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  does 
not  specifically  require  that  contracts  nego- 


tiated without  advertising  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  contain  a  clause  giving 
the  Comptroller  General  access  to  any  per- 
tinent records  of  the  contractor.  Although 
some  contracts  negotiated  pursuant  to  this 
act  contain  adequate  examination  of  records 
clauses  since  the  contractors  permitted  them 
to  be  Included,  other  Defense  Production 
Act  contracts,  including  DMP-49,  do  not  In- 
clude adequate  clauses. 

Matter  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
In  order  to  enable  us  to  adequately  review 
the  use  by  GSA  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies of  the  broad  negotiating  authority  made 
available  by  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
we  believe  it  necessary  to  examine  the  opera- 
tions of  contractors  pertaining  to  contracts 
negotiated  under  this  act.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  amending 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  in- 
corporate therein  a  provision  requiring  that 
aU  future  negotiated  contracts  made  under 
this  act  contain  a  clause  permitting  the 
Comptroller  General  to  have  access  to  all 
the  contractor's  pertinent  records. 

Comments  on  Contract  Administration 
gsas  sales  practice  has  contributed  to  the 
cessation  of  ferronickel  sales  to  industry 

GSAs  practice  of  not  selling  ferronickel  at 
prices  based  on  the  market  price  of  nickel 
metal  has  contributed  to  the  cessation  of 
sales  of  ferronickel  to  Industry,  although  the 
Government  contemplated  that  the  ferro- 
nickel produced  under  the  subject  contracts 
would  be  sold  to  Industry,  and  the  principal 
purpose  of  contract  DMP-51  with  the  MA. 
Hanna  Co.  was  to  accomplish  such  sales.  As 
a  result.  Government  funds  are  being  in- 
creasingly tied  up  in  unneeded  Inventories 
of  ferronickel,  which  at  September  30.  1960, 
totaled  more  than  $67  million. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1956,  GSA  sold 
ferronickel  produced  by  Hanna  under  con- 
tract DMP-50  to  industrial  users.  Sales  were 
made  for  GSAs  account  by  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  con- 
tract DMP-51  The  selling  price  ^  of  the 
nickel  contained  In  ferronickel  wait,  estab- 
lished by  GSA,  In  accordance  with  dfVectives 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization, 
and  was  based  on  the  price  GSA  paid  for  the 
material,  which  was  well  above  the  market 
price  for  nickel  metal.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  recommended  the  companies  to 
whom  offers  to  sell  ferronickel  should  be 
made.  A  summary  of  the  sales  made  by 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  is  shown  on  page  ii  of 
this  rejKjrt. 

Commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  1957, 
the  Government  was  unable  to  sell  all  its 
ferronickel  to  industrial  users.  The  expand- 
ing supply  of  nickel  at  market  price  and  the 
slowdown  in  the  business  economy  were  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  lack  of  demand. 
Sales,  which  had  been  at  the  rate  of  4  million 
pounds  of  contained  nickel  per  calendar 
quarter,  dropped  to  181,000  pounds  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1957  and  to  less  than 
1.000  pounds  In  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  No 
sales  have  been  made  from  that  time  through 
September  30,  1960. 

Hanna  officials  informed  us  in  September 
1958  that  the  ferronickel  had  previously 
been  readily  accepted  by  industry,  but,  with 
the  easing  of  the  nickel  supply  situation,  the 
ferronickel  produced  under  these  contracts 
could  no  longer  be  sold  at  the  premium 
prices  sought  by  GSA.  These  officials  in- 
formed us  also  that  it  was  their  belief  that 
substantial  sales  of  ferronickel  could  be  made 
if  the  selling  price  was  made  competitive 
with  the  regular  market  price  of  nickel. 
GSA  was  then  asking  $1.06  a  pound  for 
nickel  contained  in  ferronickel.  whereas 
the  market  price  for  electrolytic  nickel  was 
only  74  cents  a  pound. 

In  a  number  of  reports  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)    of  the  Defense 
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Production  Act.  gSa  recognized  that  sub- 
stantial quantities  at  the  contractors  pro- 
duction would  eirentually  be  fold  at  ttm 
market  price  o<  nickel. 

In  \-iew  of  the  foregoing,  the  apparent 
llkeUhood  that  nickel  would  remain  In 
plentiful  siipply  for  the  foreaeeabte  future, 
and  tha  fact  that  the  material  was  not 
needed  for  stockpiling  purposea,  we  sug- 
gested to  CfSA  by  letter  dated  I>c.  8.  1958. 
that  GSA  consider  authorizing  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.  to  solicit  Industry  with  an  offer 
to  sell  the  Government  inventory  of  fer- 
ronickel  at  prices  based  on  the  current 
market  price  for  nickel.  We  believed  that 
such  action  would  free  the  sizable  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  its  ferronlckel  in- 
ventory for  other  more  useful  purposes. 

By  letter  dated  January  9.  1959.  GSA  In- 
formed VIS  that  the  present  directive  from 
OCDM  p^e^•ented  the  diversion  of  nickel 
to  Industry  at  less  than  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  and  that  any  change 
In  this  policy  to  permit  sales  at  market 
prices  would  require  OCDM's  approval. 
GSA  stated  also  that  the  j>08sibllity  of  dis- 
posing of  any  substantial  quantity  of  ferro- 
nlckel in  the  foreseeable  future  was  improb- 
able In  view  of  the  then  present  oversupply 
of  nickel. 

The  directive  referred  to  by  GSA  was  dated 
May  29.  1957.  at  a  time  when  nickel  was  in 
short  supply.  Since  that  date,  the  nickel 
supply  situation  has  changed  drastically  and 
the  defense  stockpile  goals  for  nickel  have 
been  exceeded.  Accordingly,  in  view  of  these 
changed  conditions,  we  believe  that  GSA 
should  review  with  OCDM  the  desirability  of 
disposing  of  the  Government's  large  ferro- 
nlckel inventory. 

On  the  basis  of  our  discussion  with  Hanna 
representatives  and  of  our  review  of  the 
correspondence  Hanna  had  received  from  its 
ferronlckel  customers,  it  appears  there  may 
be  a  market  for  the  Government's  ferro- 
nlckel at  prices  based  on  the  current  market 
price  of  nickel.  Although  ferronlckel  was 
never  produced  in  the  United  States  before 
the  Hanna  contracts,  the  product  has  been 
readily  accepted  by  industry. 

GSA  and  OCDM  comments 
In  a  letter  dated  September  7.  1960,  OCDM 
stated  that  since  1957  the  Government  had 
continued  to  offer  nickel  powder  and  sinter 
at  market  prices  but  not  all  the  nickel  of- 
fered was  sold.  In  addition,  it  stated  that 
unless  ferronlckel  was  offered  at  a  price 
below  market,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
industry  would  have  shown  any  preference 
for    ferronlckel. 

We  believe  that  OCDM's  conclusion,  that 
Industry  would  have  shown  no  preference 
for  ferronlckel  unless  It  were  offered  at  a 
price  below  market.  Is  not  convincing.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  available  to  us,  Hanna 
is  the  only  <lomestlc  producer  of  ferronlckel. 
Therefore,  the  price  at  which  Hanna  Is  able 
to  sell  the  metal  produced  under  these  con- 
tracts would  appear  to  establish  the  domes- 
tic market  price  for  this  material.  We 
understand  that  ferronlckel  can  be  used  in 
the  production  of  stainless  steel  or  In  heavy 
nickel  plating  but  Is  not  adaptable  to  fine 
nickel  plating.  The  quoted  domestic  market 
price  of  electrolytic  nickel  and  nickel  powder 
on  March  1.  1961.  was  74  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  market  price  of  nickel  sinter  was 
69.6  cents  a  pound.  The  resale  price  of  fer- 
ronlckel In  the  Government  Inventory  at 
June  30.  1960.  was  estimated  by  GSA  at  71.5 
cents  a  pound.  The  Government's  interest 
may  best  be  served  by  authorizing  Hanna  to 
sell  ferronlckel  at  a  price  which  would  be 
reasonably  related  to.  but  not  necessarily  the 
same  as.  the  prices  quoted  for  other  types 
ui  irtckel. 

QSA.  In  a  letter  dated  November  14.  1960. 
stated  that  It  was  trying  to  develop  with 
H.mna  a  termin.^tlun  of  the  contract  in  order 


to  reduce  Its  purchases  of  ferronlckel    and 
that  Its  success  in  bringing  about  a  termina- 
tion is  dependent  upon  Hanna's  success  in 
selling  future  production.     In  order  not  to 
interfere  with  Hanna's  acUviUes  in  this  <H- 
rection,  OSA  stated  that  it  believed  It  was  in 
the  Government's  interest  not  to  sell  ferro- 
nlckel   from    Government    inventories.     We 
still  believe  it  would  be  in  the  Government's 
interest  to  instruct  Hanna  to  sell  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned     ferronlckel      to      industry. 
While    this    may    decrease    the    Go\ernment 
sales  of  other  nickel,  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility  that  Hanna  could   sell  ferronickel   to 
users    who    would    otherwise    purchase    im- 
ported nickel   and   that   the  combined  sales 
effort  of  GSA  and  Hanna  will   result   In   an 
increase   In  the   total   sale   of   Government- 
owned  nickel.     If  the  Govemm»»nt  continue."; 
its  policy  of  not  authorizing  Hanna  to  sell 
ferronickel,  and   Hanna  does  not   terminate 
the  contract  prior  to  the  production  of  the 
full  contract  quantity,  GSA  will  have  to  pur- 
chase   an    additional    $18    million    worth    of 
ferronickel    from    October    1,    1960,    through 
the  completion  of  the  contract  in  1962  and 
then  may  find  Itself  in  the  position  of  com- 
peting with  Hanna  for  the  sale  of  ferronlckel 
to  industrial  users. 

Rrcommendation  to  the  Admiiii.sfator  of 
General  Services 
So  that  the  Government's  large  and  rapidly 
growing  Investment  In  ferronlckel  inven- 
tories (»67.3  million  at  September  30.  I960) 
may  be  reduced,  we  recommend  that  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  confer 
with  OCDM  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
policy  which  would  permit  GSA  to  dispose 
of  ferronickel  to  industry. 

SCOPE    or   AUDIT 

Our  audit  included  an  examination  of 
GSA's  activities  with  respect  to  the  negoUa- 
tlon  and  administration  of  contracts  DMP 
49.  50,  and  51  and  a  review  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Agency's  internal  auditors 
with  respect  to  these  contracts.  We  also 
examined  on  a  selective  basis  GSA's  and  cer- 
tain of  the  contractors'  records  and  financial 
transactions  pertaining  to  these  contracts  to 
the  extent  deemed  neces&ary  in  the  circum- 
stances. We  were  not  permitted  to  examine 
the  record  of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  with 
respect  to  cost  and  profits  pertaining  to 
the  nickel  project  at  Riddle.  Oregon,  because 
of  restrictions  in  the  contract.  Our  audit 
covered  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
contract  negotiations  In  January  1952 
through  September  30.  1960.  The  audit 
work  was  performed  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C..  and  the  contractors'  facilities  and  gen- 
eral offices  at  Riddle.  Oreg.,  and  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  respectively. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  am  sure  the  Symington 
committee  will  be  revie-wing  not  only 
this  contract  but  many  other  contracts 
as  they  examine  the  $8  or  $9  billion 
inventories  which  we  have  accumulated 
in  our  national  stockpile,  much  of  which 
was  purchased  at  a  time  when  we  did 
not  need  the  materials.  We  should 
know  how  much  was  purchased  at  prices 
which  were  higher  than  necessary. 

It  is  well  that  we  go  behind  many  of 
these  contracts  and  ascertain  not  only 
the  purchases  that  were  made  but  also 
if  piuchases  were  made  at  prices  that 
were  justifiable.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
these  contracts,  in  order  that  we  may 
find  out  how  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  were  protected  at  the  time 
of  the  negotiations. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
procurement  is  carried  out  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
taxpayers,  who  are  ultimately  paying  for 


it.  should  be  assured  that  they  are  ade- 
quately protected.  A  review  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  as  incorpo- 
rated here  today  will  show  that  in  the 
negotiation  of  these  three  contracts 
the  Government  was  not  adequately 
protected. 

POULTRY    AND    TURKEY    PRODUC- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pie.'-ident.  last  year  t>oth  the  turkey 
farmers  and  the  poultry  farmers 
throughout  America  suffered  substantial 
losses  as  the  result  of  ovei-production. 

On  February  6,  1962,  I  incorporated 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  report 
showing  how  six  different  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  had  doubled  their 
lending  activities  during  1961.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  1961  these  agencies 
were  lending  twice  as  much  money  to- 
ward financing  the  construction  of  new 
poultry  houses  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  broilers  and  laying  liens  as  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Thinking  perhaps  that  these  same 
Government  agencies  through  their 
lending  activities  might  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  overproduction  of  tur- 
keys during  the  past  2  years,  I  asked 
for  a  sample  check  by  two  of  these  agen- 
cies.   I  have  just  received  their  reports. 

The  first  agency,  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  while  having  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  its  loans  during  the  past  2 
years,  had  in  effect  not  been  lending 
very  heavily  in  any  of  the  years  surveyed. 

The  second  agency,  the  Production 
Credit  Association,  financed  through  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  did 
make  substantial  loans  and  showed  a 
sizable  increase  in  its  financing  of  in- 
creased production  of  turkeys. 

In  1959.  1960,  and  1961  their  loans 
made  to  finance  turkey  production  were 
as  follows : 

In  1959,  712  loans  totaling  $22,086,116. 

In  1960,  783  loans  totaling  $26,853,080; 
an  increase  of  21.5  percent. 

In  1961.  828  loans  totahng  $29,528,363; 
an  increase  of  9.9  p>ercent. 

A  complete  breakdown  of  the.sc  loans 
by  States  will  follow  my  remarks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
this  same  period  that  these  agencies  were 
increasing  their  lending  actirities  to 
finance  the  increased  production  of 
turkeys,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  urging  the  farmers  to  cut  back  their 
production. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  increased  lending  activities 
of  these  Federal  agencies  during  the  past 
few  yeare  has  played  an  impoi-tant  part 
toward  bringing  the  poultry  and  turkey 
farmer  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
the  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
same  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  pouring  out  millions  to  finance 
the  overproduction  of  the  turkey  and 
poultry  industries,  is  now  asking  the 
farmers  to  vote  in  favor  of  strict  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  production. 

This  administration  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined to  force  the  American  farmer  to 
accept  a  straitjacket  of  production 
controls,  and  apparently,  in  order  to 
achieve  tliis  objective,  they  will  have  no 


hesitancy  in  pushing  him  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy. 

During  recent  months  we  have  already 
seen  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
manipulate  the  grain  market  for  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  forcing  the  corn 
producing  farmers  to  sign  up  under  the 
feed  grain  program. 

During  the  past  2  months,  he  has  been 
selling  corn  for  poultry  use  in  certain 
States  several  cents  per  bushel  below 
other  areas  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
create  chaos  between  competitive  poultry 
producmg  areas.  If  private  industry 
were  using  this  two  price  system  in  such 
a  manner,  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  have  been  in  action  long  ago. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  find  the 
Government  financing  the  increased  ex- 
pansion of  turkey  production  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Secretary  has  been 


issuing  pious  press  statements  warning 
the  farmers  against  overproduction ;  and, 
unless  these  irresponsible  and  contra- 
dicting policies  are  stopped,  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  American 
farmer  will  go  bankrupt. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  report  of  the  lending 
activities  of  these  two  agencies  during 
the  past  3  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm    Credft    Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.    John    J.    Williams, 
U.S   Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  have  now 
completed  a  summary,  by  States,  of  the  in- 
formation   obtained    from    the    institutions 


under  our  supervision  regarding  money 
loaned  for  the  production  of  turkeys  in  the 
past  3  years.  This  Is  the  Information  which 
you  requested  in  your  letter  of  January  3. 

Two  tables  are  enclosed  summarizing  the 
loans  made.  One  table  shows  loans  financing 
the  production  of  turkeys  which  were  made 
in  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  by  the 
production  credit  associations  and  the  other 
financing  institutions  redlscountlng  with  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks.  The 
other  table  summarizes  loans  made  during 
the  same  years  by  the  Federal  land  banks. 
which  financed  production  of  turkeys. 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  are  not  In- 
cluded in  this  report  because,  as  you  know, 
the  loans  by  these  banks  are  each  made  for 
overall  operations  of  a  cooperative  and  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  how  much  of  the 
loan  might  be  used  for  any  purpose  related 
to  turkey  production. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.    B     TOOTELL, 

Governor. 


Feuerai.  Land  Banks 
Xuintifr  anil  amount  nf  loan.f  for  the  production  of  turkeys,  by  Statff,^  rahndar  year.*  lf'.'9  fil 


IV.t* 

1960 

1061 

District  and  Stalo 

1QS9 

1960 

196! 

District  ana  State 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

.\  um- 
ber 

Amount 

.Vum- 
her 

Amount 

Nuni- 
Int 

.\inuunt 

Num- 
ber 

.\niount 

Num- 
ber 

AlJlOUDl 

1.  Coiinfctlnit 

2 

$21,100 

8. 
9. 

12. 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

$3,700 
1,800 

N»»  '^■(irk  .    . 

1 

$9,850 

Colorado 

i 

$1,550 

1 

$3,200 

1 

Washington 

ToUl 

1 

9,»0 

2 
2 

21.100 
4,156 

1 
2 

30.000 
12.049 

4.  Iiiillana 

Oregon 

1 

\.9H) 

1 

3.6n«j 

6    Illinoi-) 

1 

$9,  .WO 

1 

1 

\.9Nd 

3 

42.049 

1 

3.«I0 

7     \fichicAn 

1 
1 

IZOOO 
2,775 

1 
2 

4,700 
7.000 

Vnit'd  Stat<>5     .. 

Minnesota    

2 

1 

5.280 
13.000 

6 

32.  3-25 

8 

55.  149 

9 

5fi.336 

North  Dakota 





Total 

2 

1.'..375 

3 

11,700 

3 

18.280 

'  No   Federal   land   tniiik   lo;iiij   nutde   In   States   not  shown  aliovo   for   puriioses  Indicated. 
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ridiscouuting  vnth  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 


19,'>8 

]9F*I 

!'.»■.: 

Distrut  ;iii.i  >{Mf 

Num- 
ber 

Amoimt 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

1.  Maine 

1 

10 

2 

17 

9 

10 

3 

$6,000 
63.570 
13.500 
99.  M5 

381.744 

lh5, 155 

is.  500 

1 
9 

14 

10 
11 

6 

$5,440 

New  Hani|).>iliire. 

Vermont 

12 

3 

19 

12 
12 

4 

$76,890 
11.750 
84.455 

225.  9.W 

299,797 

21,450 

48.000 

7.  .300 

M  assHC  h  u  .se  1 1  .•* 

UH  220 

KhcKle  Island  and  Con- 
necticut    

410.490 

New  ^  ork 

166.  451 

New  Jersey 

49.292 

Total 

62 

720,295 

52 

768.104 

63 

791.193 

2    rfnns\l V'lnia 

19 
2 

4 
8 

4 

\*fy  197 
43.000 
S3,  ,VI0 
21,200 
38,900 

21 
3 
3 

5 

4 

149.  .■>K5 
61.760 
1 S.  40(1 

19.  ;«¥» 

17.650 

19 
2 
3 

7 
5 

1.16  788 

I  >eliiw:ire            ... 

15.000 

Miirylanil 

VirKini.i     

]0.5(X) 
4^1.463 

West  Virginia   . 

35.  402 

Tot.-il 

37 

302.797 

3« 

2ii3,695 

36 

2.1>>.  1  .'w? 

3    Ncirlti  f 'irolina 

6 
I 
3 

7.1.  HOO 

2.vono 

12,859 

7 
2 
5 

177,  .172 

.Vv200 
311,100 

13 

2 

5 

147.608 

.'^oiith  Carolina 

9.1,000 

Oedrt'ia 

51,200 

Florida 

1 

Total , 

10 

ll.'?.R.n9 

14 

265,  H72 

20 
,19 

ii: 

8 

1 

293.8(18 

4.  Ohio 

61 

91 

6 

1 

1,168,812 

2,  4S.1.  757 

102,836 

],M0 

67 

119 

10 

1.623,811 

3.921,090 

136.780 

47,517 

1 .  623,  925 

Iiidiana 

3,  986,  ,145 

K(  ntuekv 

116.623 

I'ennes.sef' 

47,  606 

T.iial 

159 

3.  758,  905 

198 

.1.  T29,  198 

185 

5,  774,  698 

5.  .M'lbaina 

, 

.Mi.<;sl,s-;liipJ 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,800 

Louisiana.. 

Total 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,800 

0.  Illinois   . 

77 

47S.  265 
1,733.  .il3 

15 
94 

642,  443 
2.  29.1.  .158 

17 
105 

797  186 

Missouri 

2  633  799 

1  y^y 


iy60 


Distriit  and  ."^t-ite 


-Arkansas. 
Total.. 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota. 

Total 


Iowa 

.South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 


12. 


Total. 

Kan.sas. 
Oklahoma. 
Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 

Total 
Texas 

Aritona 
Utah 
Nevada 
California 

Total 

Montana 
Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

ToUl 

Grand  total 


1961 


Num 
ber 


18 


log 


7 

20 
71 

2 


100 


22 

'io' 


Amount 


$577,646 


2. 789. 424 


165.091 

892,909 

2.491.115 

130.900 


3,681.385 


1, 196, 133 
""'426.191" 


Num-!     Amoimt     .Num 
ber  I  I   bor 


Amount 


15 


124 


9 

21 

88 

3 

121 


22 

ii 


$4.10.293 


3.388.294 


185,  ri8 
1.033,599 
3.  em.  063 

173.787 


.1.  092. 15.1 


1.013.056 
"'"5i7."942 


29.  528,  Mi3 


I 
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Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  the  distiziguishfed  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  spoke  on  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
yesterday.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  feel  very  strongly  it 
was  possible  to  vote  against  the  bill 
without  being  tied  to  any  archiac  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  I  voted  against  the 
bill,  and  I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  a  very 
thorough  economic  analysis. 

The  fa^  is  that  I  serve  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  have  attended 
hearings  of  the  committee  very  faith- 
fully for  the  past  2  years.  Both  in  1961 
and  1062  I  filed  a  dissent  with  the  com- 
mittee in  which  I  disputed  the  very  eco- 
nomic theory  that  is  behind  Uie  public 
works  proposal  which  was  before  the 
Senate  yesterday.  I  did  so  in  some  de- 
tail. I  feel  very  strongly  that  bill  was 
not  the  way  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
or  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
pertinent  data  from  the  Economic  Indi- 
cators, the  most  recent,  for  May  1962. 
which  show  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  been  moving  up,  from  $503 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year 
to  $544  billion  this  year — a  tremendous- 
ly rapid  Increase. 

At  the  same  time  personal  expendi- 
tures have  risen  sharply.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  they  were  at  a 
record  high. 

Also,  while  unemployment  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  and  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize it  as  such,  it  dropped  from  7  per- 
cent, seasonally  adjusted,  in  May  of  last 
year  to  5.5  percent  last  month. 

While  the  drop  in  unemployment  has 
not  been  consistent,  unemployment  sea- 
sonally adjusted  is  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  been  in  some  time. 

I  believe  that  if  we  have  a  very  serious 
unemployment  situation,  if  the  economy 
is  In  serious  trouble,  the  Congress  not 
only  has  a  right  but  also  has  a  fii-m  duty 
to  act. 

But  I  think  that  Senators  have  eveiy 
reason  to  exercise  their  own  Independent 
judgment.  Merely  because  the  President 
of  the  United  States  makes  a  recommen- 
dation we  do  not  have  to  agree.  If  we 
disagree  with  the  President,  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  vote  our  con- 
sciences. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  of  respect 
for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cuatxl.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote  on  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  yesterday  certainly  was  not 
a  vote  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  certainly  was  not  a 
vote  to  subscribe  to  some  archaic  eco- 
nomic theory.  It  was  a  vote  represent- 
ing a  conviction  on  my  part  that  we  do 
not  act  with  economic  sense  when  we 
vote  for  a  $1'^2  billion  emergency  public 
works  program  on  top  of  what  we  already 
have  provided  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  falling,  at  a  time  when  the  gross 
national  product  is  rising  at  almost  a  rec- 
ord rate,  and  at  a  time  when  almost  all 
economic  indicators  signify  that  the 
economy  is  expanding  and  moving 
ahead. 

I  spelled  out  my  thinking  <hi  this  point 
in  considerable  detail  in  my  individual 


views  appended  to  the  Joint  Economic 
C(unmittee  report  on  the  President  s  Eco- 
nomic Report,  this  year  and  last  year. 
I  a^  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
ray  remarks  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
my  two  statements,  tiie  first  relating  to 
the  1961  Econcanic  Report,  the  second  to 
the  1962  Economic  Report. 

There  being  no  objections,  tlie  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dissent    Fsom    Commc.n-ity    Facilities 

RiCOMMENDATIONS 

What  I  have  .said  Immediately  above  is 
why  I  dissent  from  ^he  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  a  great  program  for  sTich  local 
purposes  as  "police  and  fire  .stations.  strect.s 
and  parks." 

The  necessities  of  national  defense,  inter- 
est on  the  huge  national  debt  and  sucn  nec- 
essarily national  programs  as  the  farm  dilem- 
ma and  care  of  veterans  have  enormously 
swollen  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal  Cuv- 
ernment.  But  tliese  are  natioiial  problems 
bearing  a  national  responsibility  that  can  be 
met  only  by  tii«  Federal  Goverument. 

It  is  true  that  CWA  and  WP.\  engaged  in 
local  projects  at  the  depth  of  the  great  de- 
pression with  great  benefit  to  the  Idle  men 
who  were  taken  off  a  dole  and  provided  with 
useful,  constructive  work. 

Today,  however,  our  unmet  need  for  n.",- 
tional  deferise,  including  civil  defense,  in  an 
Increasingly  perilous  world  is  immense. 

The  responslbte  and  expert  Galther  and 
Rockefeller  reports  both  call  for  a  far  greater 
national  defense  eilort  than  we  are  now  mak- 
ing. If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  step 
up  Its  participation  in  our  national  economy 
it  should  be  In  the  field  that  is  peculiarly  lis 
responsibility- — providing  a  surer  and  .safer 
national  defense. 

CLOUDED     CRYSTAL     BALL 

What  is  happening  to  the  economy  in  the 
current  quarter  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  harmful  consequences  of  Government 
economic  policy  based  on  short-run  predic- 
tion. 

Tlie  con\mittee  warmly  praises  the  action 
of  the  administration  in  attempting  ti^t.lm- 
ulate  the  economy  as  soon  as  !t  took  offlce  by 
speeding  up  Government  spending.  Hear- 
ings before  the  committee  revealed,  howex'cr. 
that  almost  none  of  this  speedup  was  effec- 
tive in  the  flrst  quarter  of  calendar  1961 
when  unemployment  and  idle  plant  capacity 
reached  their  peak.  Testimony  also  sug- 
gested that  virtually  the  full  Impact  of  this 
speedup  in  Foderal  spending  will  be  in  the 
current  quarter.  Furthermore,  It  will  coin- 
cide with  the  exnct  period  during  which  the 
Government  will  already  have  by  f.ir  the 
greatest  expwielonary  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy in  many  years. 

Accordingly,  we  can  expert  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  decn&nd  during  the  cvirrent  quar- 
ter but  a  eerious  letdown  in  the  impact  of 
the  Government  on  the  economy  after  J\ily  1. 

Here  is  a  case  study  in  economic  policy 
gone  wrong: 

1.  Virtually  the  full  Impact  of  the  1600 
million  Increase  in  Federal  spending  result- 
ing from  President  Kennedy's  order  to  agen- 
cies to  speed  up  their  spending  to  help  put 
men  back  to  work  will  be  In  the  current 
quarter.  This  will  be  borrowed  largely  from 
periods  later  in  the  current  calendar  year. 


ExcEEPT    Prom    1962    iNorviDiAL    Views 

PRESIDENTIAI.    PUBLIC    WORKS    DISCIETION 

For  many  similar  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  the  President's  request  to  the  Congress 
to  grant  faim  authority  to  initiate  $2  bil- 
lion of  public  works  spending  whenever  im- 
employment  ha«  been  rising  for  3  out  of  4  or 
4  out  of  6  months,  and  has  risen  by  more 
than  1  percent  at>ove  its  level  4  or  6  montlis 
earlier. 


Such  a  formula,  of  course,  provides  im- 
mense discretion  for  the  President  to  spend 
money  without  specific  co!>gresslc>nal  ap- 
proval. 

It  ap})earB  to  t>e  leased  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  some  spending  that  ordinarily  can- 
not be  Justified  on  its  merits:  but  might  be 
Justified  in  a  period  ol  economic  adversity  as 
a  method  of  reco\  ery.  I  disagree  that  spend- 
ing which  cannot  be  justified  on  its  merits 
is  likely  to  be  justified  In  terms  of  g(K>d 
piiblic  policy  except  In  times  of  very  serious 
economic  adversity  While  the  argument 
for  such  spending  might  has-e  solid  merit 
In  the  event  of  a  depression,  once  again  — 
on  the  recnrd  — it  is  doubtful  if  any  Presi- 
dent would  have  difliculty  vmder  these  cir- 
cumstances persuading  the  Congress  to  sup- 
jxirt  a  coiistinctive  program. 

Wluit  is  nil  ire  this  proposal  has  tlie  seriuu"; 
demerit  of  authorizing  grants-in-aid  to 
•State  and  local  governments  for  projects 
which  are  ijerullarly  local  in  their  nature- 
police  and  fire  stations  are  an  example — 
and  should  -if  any  expenditure  should— be 
left  to  l!>c:il  discretion  and  local  responsl- 
Ijiliiv. 


PROXMIRE  OPPOSITION  TO  AID  TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXNHRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  .speak  briefly  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

I  wi-sh  to  make  it  clear,  once  again, 
that  I  vehemently  oppose  aid  to  Yugo- 
.slavia.  In  1958  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  which  got 
.stib-stantial  support  but  failed. 

Mr.  Presidei^t;  yesterday  the  New  Yoi  k 
Times  carried  a  story  with  respect  to 
the  leiwrt  by  the  Twentieth  Centuiy 
Fund,  \vl)ich  hailed  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  said  that  this  helped  to  spur  Bel- 
Rrades  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  report  was  written  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  before  the  develop- 
mcnt.s  of  the  past  few  weeks,  which  have 
seen  Tito  take  steps  to  renew  his  idco- 
loRical  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  .seen  the  pro-Khrushchev  ac- 
tions of  Tito,  and  we  have  seen  what  has 
happened  to  Milovan  Djilas,  the  distin- 
Rulshed  Yugoslav  who  had  the  temerity 
to  ctilicize  Khrushchev,  who  is  now 
juiled  and  under  two  sentences  totallni; 
nearly  9  years. 

Thi.s  mornins  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  veiy  inteiesting  followup  on 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  It  reports 
that  Tito  has  iTceivod  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  going  to 
vi.sit  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  Paul  Underwood,  in  a  .«<pecial  to 
the  New  York  Times,  has  this  to  say 
about  Titos  proposed  visit; 

The  visit  by  Marshal  Tito  to  the  Soviet 
Union  will  mean  the  Yugoslav  President's 
rehabilitation  as  a  formally  recognized  leader 
in  the  Commuiiist  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand, 
thouch  I  may  di.samiee  with  it,  why  it  Is 
necessary  to  give  foreign  aid  to  dictator- 
ships which  may  be  on  our  side.  I  can 
understand  why  we  give  foreign  aid  to 
neutral  powers  which  are  democi'atic.  I 
cannot  understand,  Mr.  President,  why 
in  the  world  we  should  use  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  provide  foreign  aid 
for  a  dictatorship  which  is  a  Communist 
dictatorship,   which    is    being    leconsti- 
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tuted,  according  to  the  last  report,  as  a 
close  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
feels  that  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  to  extend  and  to  pro- 
tect freedom  throughout  the  world.  We 
certainly  do  not  accomplish  that  when 
we  support  a  goverrunent  as  tyrannical 
as  is  the  Tito  government  of  Yugoslavia. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  support  that 
government,  when  that  government  is 
supporting  communism,  is  very  close  to 
Khrushchev,  is  allied  with  Khrushchev, 
and  is  opposing  our  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  relat- 
ing to  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   New   York   Times,  May  28,    1962] 

US.  Am  TO  Yugoslavia  Is  Hailed  in  Reh^ort 
BY  20tu  Century  Fund — SvRvrT  Finds 
Help  Spurred  Belgrade's  Independence 
From  Soviet — Notes  Detiance  of  Trro  by 
Djllas 

(By  Murray  Illson) 
A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  report  issued 
yesterday  contended  that  United  States  aid 
had  helped  Yugoslavia  to  become  independ- 
ent of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  report  also  said  that  the  aid  had 
served  U.S.  foreign  p>ollcy  well  and  was  an 
example  to  the  uncommitted  countries  of 
aid  "with  no  political  strings  attnched."  It 
said  that  the  aid  had  contributed  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  In  Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  country,  was 
described  as  "stanchly  independent  of  Mos- 
cow" and  frequently  friendly  to  the  West. 

written    by    edvcators 

The  report,  entitled  "Yugoslavia  and  the 
New  Communism."  was  written  by  George 
W.  Hoffman,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  Fred  Warner  Neal, 
professor  of  international  relations  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
California. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  describes  it- 
self as  a  nonprofit,  nonparti.san  foundation 
that  sponsors  studies  In  the  fields  of  econom- 
ics, social  problems  and  International  affairs. 
Its  headquarters  Is  at  41  Ea.>!t  70th  Street. 

The  authors  observed  that  "the  new  Yugo- 
slavia Is  an  enigma  to  botli  East  and  West," 
They  wrote  that  Yugoslavia  "Is  an  eastern 
European  dictatorship  but  one  with  certain 
elements  of  democracy  and  personal  free- 
dom " 

"Yugoslav  communism,"  they  noted, 
"contains  enough  features  in  common  with 
Soviet  communism  \r>  make  It  unattractive 
to  caplUillst  and  democratic  America," 

tugo.slav   vrcw   notsd 

Yugoslav  Communists,  according  to  the 
authors,  hold  the  view  that  "neither  pure 
capitalism  nor  pure  socialism  exists  and 
that  the  "conflict  between  the  two  systems, 
at  the  level  of  states.  Is  not  fundamental." 

"Therefore, "  the  report  said,  "the  Soviet 
conception  of  the  inevitability  of  capitalist 
hostility  Is  considered  invalid,  as.  Indeed,  is 
the  Marxist  idea  that  capitalism  inevitably 
breeds  war." 

The  report  noted  that  between  1950  and 
June  30.  1969,  the  United  SUtes  granted 
Yug<«lavla  $1,157,600,000  In  economic  aid 
and  $724  million  in  military  aid. 

The  authors'  reference  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Yugoslavia  was  printed  be- 
fore the  recent  disclosure  of  that  country's 
economic  troubles  and  President  Tito's 
statement  that  "onions  have  now  become 
dearer  than  gold." 

The  avithors  also  reviewed  the  nps  and 
downs  In  the  post -World  War  II  relations  be- 


tween Marshal  Tito  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  noted  the  exposition  to 
communism  by  Milovan  DJllas,  a  former 
close  associate  of  Prealdent  Tito.  M.  DjUas 
recently  received  a  5-year  prison  sentence 
on  a  charge  of  ha\ing  divulged  state  secrets 
In  his  new  bcx>k,  "Conversations  With  Sta- 
lin." In  addition,  he  was  ordered  to  serve 
3  years  and  8  months  of  an  unexpired 
sentence. 

earlier  trovblxs  cited 

In  their  report.  Professors  Hoffman  and 
Neal  told  of  M.  DJUaa'  troubles  with  the  Tito 
government  over  an  earlier  t>oolc,  "The  New 
Class.  "     Of  that  volume,  the  authors  wrote: 

"Its  central  theme  is  that  ruling  Commu- 
nist groups  are  simply  a  new  class  of  owners. 
historically  no  different  from  previous  own- 
ing classes  except  that,  since  they  can  sub- 
ject others  to  their  will  completely,  their 
monopoly  of  ownership  is  complete." 

At  a  news  conference  last  week  preceding 
tlie  Issuance  of  "Yugoslavia  and  the  New 
Communism."  Professor  Neal  was  asked  to 
comment  on  recent  indications  of  friendlier 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia.  ^ 

He  suggested  that  because  of  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  tlie  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  "the  portents  favor  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Soviet  Union  moving  closer 
together."  He  added,  however,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  closer  relationship  would  af- 
fect   Yugoslavia's    "nonbloc    Independence." 

Professor  Neal  also  was  asked  why  the  Tito 
government  did  not  permit  M.  Djilas  to 
travel  abroad.  He  replied  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  for  that  government  not 
to  permit  such  travel.  But  he  added;  "Re- 
mcmljer,  you  are  dealing  with  an  Elastern 
European  Communist  country." 

At  thi5  point.  August  Heclcscher,  director 
rf  the  fund,  who  presided  at  the  news  con- 
ference interjected  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States,  too.  had  been  known 
to  refuse  some  of  its  citizens  permission  to 
travel  abroad. 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  May  29.   19621 

Tito  Gets  Invitation  to  Soviet — Visit 
WorLD  Cement  Conciliation — Summer 
Trip  Proposed  but  No  Details  Are 
Ghtn — High  Yugoslav  Council  Shuttleb 

I  By  Paul  Underwood  i 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  May  28.  — The  Yugo- 
slav Government  announced  today  that 
Presiden'  Tito  has  been  Invited  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  this  summer.  No  date  or  other 
details  have  yet   been  decided. 

The  announcement,  made  by  a  ypokesm.*:-. 
for  the  YugoelRV  Foreign  Ministry  in  re- 
sponse to  newsmen's  questions,  was  the  first 
official  confirmation  of  rumors  that  have 
been  widespread  in  the  Yugoslav  capital  for 
several  days 

Such  a  visit  would  be  a  ctilminatlnp  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  new  reconciliation 
between  the  two  once  rl\-al  Commusiist  capi- 
tals of  Belgrade  and  Moscow,  a  reconcilia- 
tion that  has  been  growing  steadily  for 
months. 

A  few  hours  after  the  announcement  of 
Moscow's  invitation,  the  Yugoslav  Parlia- 
ment approved  a  series  of  personnel  and 
policy  changes  aimed  at  strengthened  cen- 
tral control  over  the  nation's  ailing  economy 

executive    council    shuffled 

Tl^e  changes  included  a  ahuffltag  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council,  the  chief  execu- 
tive arm  of  the  Government,  and  a  redis- 
tribution of  functions.  Parliament  mem- 
bers were  told  that  changes  also  would  be 
made  in  the  lower  ranks  of  tiie  Government 

The  Federal  Council  shufDe  Involved  tiie 
elevation  of  four  officials  who  have  held  Im- 
portant but  not  leading  Jobs  in  econoiuK- 
adminlstratlon.  They  are  Boris  Krajger 
Milos  Mlnic,  Kiro  Gligorov,  and  Jakov  BlaAr- 
vic.  They  will  head  four  state  secretariats 
for  foreign  trade,  general   economK-    srT*-.rs 


trade  and  catering,  and  budget  and  general 
administration. 

Out  of  the  CouneU  went  Lldlja  Sentjurc. 
whose  Secretariat  for  Social  Welfare  and 
Communal  Questions  waa  eliminated.  Its 
funct'-ons  were  taken  over  by  the  Secretariat 
for  Health  and  Social  Security. 

The  visit  by  Marshal  Tito  to  the  SoTlet 
Union  will  mean  the  Yugoalav  President's 
rehabilitation  as  a  formally  recognized  leader 
in  the  Communist  world.  Until  recent 
months  he  has  been  under  more  or  less 
steady  Soviet-bloc  attack  as  a  heretical  "re- 
visionist" of  Marxist -Leninist  doctrine 

The  Foreign  Ministry  announcement  said 
only: 

"The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
invited  the  President  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  holld.^.y.  However,  nothing  concrete  has 
yet   been   decided" 

There  was  no  Indication  when  the  invita- 
tion had  been  extended,  but  It  apparently 
followed  the  visit  to  Belgrade  last  month  of 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  By  the  time  Mr.  Gromyko  ended 
his  6-day  stay  here,  official  YugaalaT  sources 
were  predicting  much  cloeer  economic  and 
polillcul   ties  between  the  two  countries 

If  the  invitation  is  accepted — and  there 
Is  little  doubt  in  Belgrade  that  it  will  be — 
President  Tito  will  be  making  his  finst  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  smoe  1966. 

His  trip  in  1956  foUowed  the  Initial  effort 
of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  as  Ftrat  Secretary 
of  tlie  Soviet  Communist  Party,  to  patch 
up  differences  with  Belgriule  and  bnne  tie 
independent-minded  Yugoslav  Communists 
back  into  the  Soviet  fold.  This  effort  c'.- 
lapsed  in  the  wake  of  the  Hungarian  re*. cl: 
In  the  fall  of  1956  and  the  subsequent  Yugo- 
slav refuE  .1  to  bow  to  Soviet -bloc  diadpUnc 

Now.  after  having  oonaolldated  his  poaiQo- 
at  home  at  last  autumn's  congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  Premier  Klhru- 
shchev  apparently  has  decided  It  wcu-d  t« 
useful  for  him  tc  try  again. 

East  European  sources  have  said  the  T-B-r- 
slavs  would  not  be  required  tc  gtre  up  thetr 
Ideological  differences  with  the  bioc  or  \c 
Join  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  bloc's  milUiTT  al- 
liance, as  a  price  for  Soviet  friendship 

The  Yugoslav  GoTemmecfa  personal  ard 
policy  changes  were  presented  to  Pirliiaien': 
In  a  lengthy  speech  by  Edvard  Kardel;  P-rr: 
Vice  President  Although  he  took  paiiis  tc 
deny  that  .he  measures  represented  ary  ;>er- 
m  v  ent  rrtrest  from  the  policy  of  decenrral- 
Iration  pursued  by  the  Tito  regime  in  recec: 
years,  he  acknowledged  that  they  wou^ 
bring  about  a  "stronger  artirimatraure  reg- 
ulat. on     of  economic  relatioaa 

Mr  Kardelj  also  discjosed  that.  becA-.^f« 
of  the  cxvnom'.c  troubiea.  there  wou-i  be 
sonie  downward  revt&ion  of  the  g^^aU  **'■ 
forth  in  the  i-ye^r  plan  for  ISf:  -.^r-.if^. 
1966 

STRCVCia   rONTROt*   0!C    TR.I17C 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cif  the  chj^re* 
w-if  'he  e.-'.iM'.s'rner.t  c»f  the  rew  S<-rr*t*.-.i- 
for  Foreign  Trade  PrerlouslT  fore»gr.  :-*A* 
enterprises  were  s^ipemsed  by  a  coir^f.te* 
that  had  on'.y  limited  powers 

T!»e  new  secrf  ;*riat  wvl'.  hare  authority  v 
oouiroi  foreign  trade  opera  tkaos  s:r.r:.T 
These  operst-oiis  have  cv«ne  under  hen  7 
fire  recently  frcvai  President  Tito  ar>d  o't-.-cr 
Yugoslav  leaders  who  hST^  ncc-jsed  tiie  en- 
terprise* o'  competing  anuwi  ««ch  iXhec  ... 
foreign  markets  to  "Jie  deiranect  c^i  ;i« 
economy  as  a  wboie 

As$^rt.iug  that  the  ocv^aoc- if  «r.f&.-..;:j«tf 
stenunexi  Ir^ui:  a  s.;iua^'-   m  4iT»c"u.;:.iraL.   t^tc 


t>r..v.*. -ijv  t  UM-. 


c-tfiTs^V'r.s: 


ir.d-.:>t.'i.'i; 

proli^er.'.?  !t-.  firstftivj  exjvn  s&ark-ets. 
Karde'.;  cslievl  f^ir  pmslier  pewt-a.-irT-.-:' 
k»wer  oo«s.  rvpvx-.xis  ♦<^o«-n^  to  inv-^wMv  ex- 
ports axtd  tvulid  up  the  U.'«we-a«  TTWidir  ar>^  -it»/ 
coi-.cer,'.i~*!XM'.  »<  larnwunec:]   rViT»A>  .-a  «»wrr 

Mr    rROXMTK.F      XTr    F^-wrj^^t    j*.'. 
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to  have  printed  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate aid  for  Yugoslavia  from  the  pend- 
ing foreign  aid  authorization.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  floUows: 

On  page  11.  after  line  24  Insert: 

"(g)  ABSlstance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
Act  shall  be  suspended  for  one  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962,  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later. 
During  this  period  the  authority  contained 
in  section  614  and  the  second  sentence  of 
section  617  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
benefit  of  Yugoslavia  " 


GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE 
FIELD   OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  long-established  policy  of  Government 
assistance  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  why 
this  is  so  important  to  the  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture  of  the  country 
as  well  as  to  our  cultural  advancement. 
It  goes  back  to  the  building  of  the  first 
roads,  and  it  includes  the  original  build- 
ing of  the  great  network  of  railroads 
that  we  have  in  this  country. 

When  the  airplane  came  along,  this 
historic  pohcy  was  adhered  to.  The 
Federal  Grovemment  assisted  with  the 
building  of  airports.  It  provided  the 
weather  information  and  the  control  and 
directional  facilities.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  subsidy  was  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  airlines.  Many  of  those 
airlines  are  now  ti-unklines  or  operate 
between  larger  places  under  conditions 
that  they  should  now  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

Throughout  the  years  that  civil  avia- 
tion has  been  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  have  been  taxed  to  sissist  with 
this  program.  The  business  enterprise 
in  the  small  community,  far  removed 
from  practical  air  service,  was  taxed. 
The  farmers  and  ranchers  were  taxed, 
including  those  in  remote  places,  to  help 
get  mainliner  service  for  other  people. 
Evei-ybody  in  the  areas  not  served  by 
commercial  airlines  was  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  individuals  in  the  com- 
munities which  benefited  to  bring  about 
our  great  airways. 

This  has  been  a  good  system.  It  means 
that  we  have  private  ownership  of  air- 
lines which,  in  turn,  means  more  effi- 
ciency, better  service,  and  it  has  all  the 
advantages  any  private  enterprise  has 
over  a  socialistic  venture.  A  great  many 
of  the  foreign  countries  operate  partially 
or  totally  owned  Government  airlines. 

The  question  now  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Congress  is.  What  ibout 
the  future  of  airline  subsidies?  The 
sound  position  would  be  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  subsidies  for  all  of  those  areas 
that  have  had  years  and  years  of  the 
subsidy  benefit  and  see  to  it  that  airline 
service  was  operated  there  in  the  public 
interest  but  commensurate  with  what  the 
traveling  public  can  pay.  Certainly  lux- 
ur>-  travel  should  not  be  subsidized. 


Secondly,  a  sound  policy  requires  the 
continuation  of  our  historic  policy  of  as- 
sistance to  those  communities  and  those 
areas  that  are  not  yet  served  by  airlines. 
This  is  largely  in  the  category  of  feeder 
airlines.  Many  of  these  areas  and  com- 
munities have  either  not  been  reached 
at  all  or  have  not  been  reached  under 
conditions  and  for  a  length  of  time  that 
would  enable  them  to  promote  the  max- 
imum air  travel.  This  is  the  case  in  Ne- 
braska and  several  other  places.  I  a«ain 
remind  Senators  that  these  people  with- 
out transportation  facilities  have  for 
years  and  years  paid  additional  taxes 
to  establish  transportation  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  did  authorize  feeder-line  service 
for  Nebraska.  Because  this  service  was 
instigated,  the  major  ownership  and 
management  of  the  company  selected  to 
provide  this  service  was  changed.  Prob- 
lems and  controversy  arose.  The  local 
people  were  thwarted  in  every  direction 
in  their  attempt  to  promote  air  travel 
The  situation  has  now  changed.  The 
Frontier  Airlines  is  now  operating 
under  new  ownership  and  new  manage- 
ment. The  president.  Mr.  Lewis  Dy- 
mond,  is  an  honest,  aggressive,  intelli- 
gent individual  who  has  come  to  the  top 
in  the  field  of  civil  aviation.  Now.  ac- 
cording to  an  examiner's  report,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  threatening; 
to  reverse  their  decision  and  deny  feeder- 
line  service  to  substantially  all  of  Ne- 
braska. An  unbiased  investigation  would 
reveal  clearly  that  the  "use  it  or  lo.se  it 
requirement"  has  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fairly  tried  in  Nebrai5ka. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Fiontier  Airlines  will 
now  give  Nebraska  and  all  of  the  inter- 
ested communities  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  the  entire  State  was  thwarted  in 
doing  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
when  the  original  Seven-States  case  was 
decided. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  if  airline  subsidies  are 
going  to  be  paid  at  all,  they  should  be 
used  to  assist  the  areas  that  need  the 
transportation  and  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  establish  it. 

Such  communities  sliould  liave  first 
claim  on  whatever  the  Congre.ss  appro- 
priates. Those  lines  that  have  been 
long  subsidized  to  serve  communities  on 
main  lines,  or  near  main  lines,  should 
have  a  secondary  claim  on  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  if  they  have  any 
claim.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
must  reverse  their  examiner's  report  and 
reinstitute  the  service  originally  in- 
tended for  Nebraska  or  they  will  have 
violated  all  of  the  intent  of  our  historic 
policy  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  airlines,  too.  Some  airline  executives 
appear  to  have  deliberately  created  a 
situation  that  would  lead  to  the  di.scon- 
tinuance  of  feeder  line  operations  and 
have  sought  a  monopolistic  claim  on  the 
cream  of  the  run.  Mr.  Dymond.  the 
president  of  Frontier  Airlines,  is  defi- 
nitely not  in  this  category.  I  gather 
from  his  utterances  that  he  is  m  the 
business  to  make  a  success  of  a  feeder 
line  operation  and  that  he  and  his  as- 
sociates will,  if  given  a  chance,  bring  air 
transportation  to  the  many  needed  spots 


in  Nebra.ska  that  are  now  without  it. 
His  airline  and  these  communities,  and 
the  State  as  a  whole,  should  have  the 
same  treatment  as  has  been  given 
throughout  the  years  elsewhere.  We  ask 
no  more.  We  shall  not  be  content  with 
taking  less. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield '.^ 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
tile  distins4uislied  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. No  Member  of  Congress  is  more 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  aviation  in  our 
country  than  is  the  Senator:  or  better 
informed  on  all  questions  relating  to  it. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  compliment. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  statement  in 
that  the  development  of  a  national 
transportation  system,  whether  it  be  rail, 
roads,  water,  or  air.  is  a  vital  communi- 
cation link  that  we,  as  a  great  democ- 
racy. tnu;,t  have  and  preserve. 

The  airplane,  being  the  latest  mode  of 
transportation  to  come  into  use,  has  not 
been  able  to  reach  all  the  points  that 
need  to  be  connected  by  air  travel  and 
air  commerce.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  develop  what  I  feel  civil  aviation  can 
do  We  have  .scarcelv  crossed  the 
threshold  of  air  cars-o  transportation, 
which  will  eventually  result  in  great 
forward  strides  in  the  movement  of 
goods  a.s  well  as  people  by  air. 

The  importance  of  the  feeder  lines,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  spoken  so  eloquently,  has 
been  well  established  by  their  u.se.  There 
has  been  a  vast  increase  in  plane  load- 
ings and  the  use  of  aircraft  by  an  exten- 
sion of  routes.  However,  lately.  I  fear 
that  more  attention  has  been  given  on 
.some  feeder  lines  to  the  establishment  of 
extensions  to  metropolitan  centers, 
rather  than  to  serving  the  smaller  com- 
munities which  the  feeder  lines  were  de- 
.-igned  to  .serve,  and  for  which  subsidies 
have  been  appropriated  through  the 
years  to  create  a  new  class  of  air  service 
to  smaller  communities 

If  we  are  to  follow  through  to  the  ul- 
timate the  so-called  use  it  or  lo.se  it 
policy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
we  shall  .see  an  abandonment  of  the  le.ss 
dense  traffic  places  on  the  route  system 
and  a  concentration  into  metropolitan 
areas,  of  planes  overflying  the  small 
communities.  If  the  plan  is  carried 
through,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  feeder  lines,  which  were  estab- 
lished to  reach  Liie  smaller  communities, 
junior  liunklines.  If  that  were  done.  I 
would  see  no  further  need  for  subsidy, 
because  the  metropolitan  areas  can  and 
should  be  served,  if  that  is  the  only 
route  of  the  line,  by  the  trunk  carriers 
who  have  proved  they  can  provide  the 
service  without  subsidy. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  look  at  this  question  in  its  prop- 
er perspective.  Until  the  new  systems 
can  take  root,  develop  the  traffic  load 
and  prove  the  value  of  the  service,  they 
should  not  be  automatically  discontinue  i 
because  someone  in  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  has  said  that  a  carrier  must 
board  five  people  a  day  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  service  for  the  community. 
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The  figure  is  an  arbitrai-y  one.  It 
may  be  right;  it  may  be  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve the  question  would  arise  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  studies  feeder  air- 
lines. "What  service  do  you  render,  and 
when?"  I  gather  from  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  the  sys- 
tem was  almost  a  built-in  "use  it  or  lose 
if  system.  In  Nebraska  there  might 
be  one  flight  in  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  a  return  flight  which  would  go 
through  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  or  some 
unusual  hour  at  which  no  one  could  use 
the  service.  Therefore,  lo.ss  of  the  serv- 
ice would  be  forced.  In  all  the  statisti- 
cal data  I  have  been  able  to  study,  I 
have  observed  that  where  there  are  sev- 
eral schedules  a  day  the  people  quickly 
adapt  them.selves  to  the  convenience  of 
the  available  air  travel  and  can  there- 
fore use  the  air  service.  But  almost  in- 
variably one  service  a  day  is  an  invita- 
tion to  a  minimum  amount  of  use  by  that 
community.  That  one  schedule  cannot 
be  fitted  into  the  traveling  habits  and 
needs  of  the  people  of  that  community. 
Therefore.  I  have  frequently  urged  that 
we  should  not  sit  here,  do  nothing,  and 
decry  or  abandon  a  service  that  is  so 
neces.sary  to  the  areas  in  which  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  population  live 
that  are  not  now  served  by  the  major 
trunklines.  The  log:cal  action  should 
be  to  experiment  with  smaller  planes 
which  would  give  moi-e  frequent  service. 
Perhaps  they  would  fly  direct  shuttle 
services  in  and  out,  with  several  sched- 
ules a  day.  It  would  pay  up  to  about  10 
places.  Perhaps  the  plane  would  be 
flown  by  one  pilot.  There  would  be  no 
fancy  stewardesses  and  no  need  for  a  co- 
pilot, because  the  planes  w-ould  be  flown 
VFR  into  uncrowded  airpxjrts. 

We  would  then  have  the  result  of  a 
general  test  on  several  runs  and  into 
several  territories.  The  State  of  Ne- 
bra.ska  would  afford  an  excellent  area  in 
which  to  test  the  service,  if  an  adequate 
number  of  flights  on  a  schedule  were 
provided.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
service  would  become  economical  in  a 
short  time  and  would  contribute  to  the 
great  air  transport  system  so  necessary 
in  a  country  of  the  size  and  with  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
well  knows  that  statistics  on  feeder  lines 
prove  that  50  percent  of  their  traffic  load 
brought  to  metropolitan  areas  goes  be- 
yond on  trunklines.  Thus  the  proposed 
subsidy  would  not  only  help  the  small 
towns  or  the  feeder  lines,  but  would 
bring  a  great  yield  as  a  result  of  the 
placement  of  passengers  at  trunkline 
terminals.  Fifty  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  passengers  coming  from  be- 
yond the  small  communities  would  go 
to  the  trunkline  terminals — to  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  highly  profit- 
able runs  of  the  trunkline  carriers. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
we  should  not  write  a  death  sentence  for 
a  .service  without  giving  the  service  a  fair 
trial. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  The  Senator  repre- 
sents in  part  a  vei-y  important  State  in 
the  Union  which  has  some  fine  metro- 
politan centers,  but  that  State  also  has 


areas  tkat  no  doubt  want  and  need  air 
service  and  do  not  have  it  now. 

In  reference  to  the  "use  it  or  lose  It" 
policy,  does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
the  only  fair  way  to  test  that  policy 
would  be  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  use  of  the  service  would  fit  in  with 
the  patterns  of  the  local  economy,  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  commerce,  and 
the  mail,  and  with  cost  figures  that 
would  cover  the  use  of  smaller  planes 
that  might  make  the  service  successful? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
ab.solutely  correct.  While  we  have  had 
feeder  line  service  for  some  15  years  or 
more,  we  have  never  put  emphasis  in 
aviation  development  on  a  feeder  line 
plane  as  such,  designed  to  serve  this 
type  of  route  schedule.  I  have  been 
pleading  for  years  for  a  DC-3  replace- 
ment. Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ap- 
proximate fleet  of  300  planes  of  the 
feeder  lines  are  still  in  the  DC-3  cate- 
gory. The  DC-3  is  a  great  old  bird.  I 
re.spect,  honor,  and  praise  this  very  valu- 
able backbone  of  aviation. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  the 
last  DC-3  was  built  in  1946.  There  is 
quite  a  long  time,  from  the  standpoint 
of  obsolescence,  between  the  time  that 
we  built  that  plane  and  the  time  wiien 
we  have  been  able  to  build  a  better  plane 
that  could  more  economically  .serve  the 
route  structure  of  the  smaller  towns  on 
the  feeder  lines. 

CAB  and  FAA  cannot  merely  point  a 
finger  at  these  towns  and  say  they  are 
uncooperative  or  unappreciative,  when 
for  all  these  years  very  little  has  been 
done  by  either  of  these  agencies  to  de- 
velop a  replacement  for  the  DC-3  which 
would  have  a  lower  op)erating  cost  and 
better  facilities  to  serve  this  route  struc- 
ture, w  ith  an  average  distance  of  90  miles 
between  stops,  without  trying  to  find 
something  else,  instead  of  answering. 
"Use  it  or  lose  it," 

That  is  the  only  answer  we  have  had 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  decimating  the 
route  structure,  which  is  now  enjoyed 
by  many  of  the  States,  which  otherwise 
would  be  stripped  of  service  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  communities  in  a 
particular  State. 

We  should  make  the  airplane  useful  as 
a  national  instrument  of  transportation. 
Our  ingenuity,  which  has  given  us  the 
ability  to  orbit  Glenn  and  Carpenter  and 
send  them  around  the  globe  in  88  min- 
utes should  be  capable,  it  seems  to  me. 
of  providing  a  replacement  for  the 
DC-3. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true,  with 
reference  to  the  successful  operation  of 
feeder  line  service,  that  there  must  be 
service  to  enough  communities  so  that 
travelers  can  make  the  entire  trip  by 
air?  In  other  words,  if  they  must  drive 
half  way  and  then  fly  half  way,  the  sim- 
ple economy  of  time  would  require  them 
to  drive  the  entire  distance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  are  many 
ways  of  reaching  a  solution,  none  of 
which  has  been  developed.  There  is  the 
regional  airpwrt.  in  connection  with 
which  three  or  four  communities  in  a 
circle,  none  of  which  can  maintain 
feeder  service  for  itself,  with  the  towns 
located  about  10  miles  apart,  can  locate 


an  airport  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
or  four  cities.  In  that  way  the  time 
consumed  in  reaching  such  a  regional 
airport  would  perhaps  be  even  shorter 
than  the  time  it  would  take  to  reach 
Dulles  Airport  from  Washington.  In 
that  way  it  would  be  profitable  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  frequency  of  service 
on  a  scheduled  ba.sis. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  original  intent,  as  well  as  the 
present  intent  of  Congress,  with  refer- 
ence to  airline  subsidies,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  air  transportation, 
rather  than  merely  continuing  it  in 
places  which  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  subsidy  for  many  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  the  idea 
of  the  feeder  lines  was  to  establish  air 
transportation  to  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, most  of  which  had  no  other  form 
of  transportation  except  perhaps  a  bus 
route  or  two.  Trains  are  no  longer  in 
service.  There  is  no  scheduled  train 
travel  between  many  cf  the  smaller 
towns  in  my  State  and  the  State  capital 
and  the  major  cities  of  Oklahoma.  Bus 
service  is  not  as  good  as  it  once  was  A 
person  would  have  great  trouble  findin?: 
a  scheduled  trip  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
the  feeder  line  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  mentioned  something  that 
I  wish  to  have  absolutely  clear  on  th" 
Recorp.  and  that  is  the  frequency  of  the 
stops  and  the  timing  during  the  24 -hour 
day.  The  senice  must  be  better  and  fre- 
quent enough  and  adequate  enough  so 
that  individuals  can  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness completely  vvith  that  service,  or  they 
will  go  to  other  forms  of  transportation, 
primarily  their  own  cars. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  car  is  the 
greatest  competitor.  Today  airlines 
carry  more  intercity  travelers  than  all 
the  railroads  and  buslines  in  the  United 
States  combined.  Only  the  automobile 
out-distances  the  airplane  in  transporta- 
tion. It  is  a  competitor,  but  it  is  an  in- 
convenient mode  of  travel  for  someone 
who  wishes  to  go  to  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles  or  Chicago,  for  example,  if  he 
must  leave  his  automobile  at  the  airport 
after  a  150-  or  200-mile  drive,  and  if  he 
must  park  his  car  at  the  airport  for  a 
week,  perhaps,  while  he  is  away.  It 
should  be  possible  to  have  joint  connect- 
ing schedules. 

I  have  said  that  50  percent  of  the 
feeder  line  traffic  connects  with  trunk- 
lines,  for  which  they  get  no  credit.  The 
trunklines  get  the  major  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  subsidy  is  charged  entirely 
to  the  feeder  lines,  although  they  su:tually 
feed  the  major  trunklines. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion.  I  hope  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  review  its  gen- 
eral policy  in  this  field.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
said,  there  has  been  no  new  effort  to 
secure  planes  to  fill  the  needs  of  this 
particular  group  of  communities  about 
which  we  have  been  talking,  and  there 
has  been  no  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  see  to  it  that 
when  they  lay  down  the  rule  of  "use  it 
or  lose  it"  with  reference  to  airlines,  they 
have  laid  dowrn  a  pattern  of  operation 
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that  makes  it  possible  for  the  commuiiity 
to  make  use  of  it  and  to  show  what  can 
be  done. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  by  some  unwise  deci- 
sions, to  ruin  air  transportation  at  any 
given  point.  It  is  entirely  possible,  if  we 
permit  an  airline  to  exploit  its  position, 
to  try  to  scuttle  service  to  smaller  com- 
munities, and  transform  itself  into  a 
small  trunkline.  They  can  bring  about 
that  result  because  they  drive  away  cus- 
tomers or  potential  customers.  This  is 
a  problem  that  can  be  solved,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  solved  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  saying,  'We  will  not 
do  anything  with  it." 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


That  article  reads  as  fol- 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  NATIONS 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  today  has  witnessed  a  number  of 
attacks  upon  the  administration  because 
of  what  the  opposition  calls  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  business  in  this 
administration,  and  an  inadequate  eco- 
nomic program  to  sustain  the  recovery 
of  our  economy,  I  might  add  that  when 
the  word  "recovery"  is  used,  it  indicates 
that  there  must  have  been  something 
from  which  to  recover.  The  point  from 
which  recovery  has  been  made  was  the 
recession  inherited  by  this  administra- 
tion in  January  1961.  Every  thoughtful, 
soberminded,  concerned,  and  patriotic 
American  is  disturbed  by  the  develop- 
ments on  the  stock  market,  even  though 
earlier  today  there  was  some  recovery  in 
that  market.  The  stock  market  plays  a 
very  significant  role  in  the  American 
business  community,  and  all  of  us  like 
to  see  that  market  healthy.  We  like  to 
see  it  growing,  and  we  like  to  see  it 
sound. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  market  has  suf- 
fered some  severe  reverses  and  that  the 
drop  in  stock  prices  has  been  serious  and 
has  caused  great  concern  among  the  in- 
vesting pubhc.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  the 
moments  I  take  today  in  the  Senate,  to 
cite  some  of  the  solid  economic  facts 
which  I  believe  ought  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  American  people,  to  poten- 
tial investors  in  American  enterprise,  to 
consumers,  and  to  all  other  persons  who 
have  a  vital  stake  in  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  economy. 

The  American  economy  is  healthy. 
The  elements  in  the  economy  which  lead 
me  to  that  conclusion  are  obvious  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  see  the  truth.  Let 
us  look  at  where  we  are,  where  we  were, 
and  where  we  may  be  going.  What  are 
the  highlights  of  the  current  economic 
situation? 

First,  according  to  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  its 
recent  report,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  rose  from  $500.8 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to 
$548.3  billion,  or  an  increase  of  9*2  per- 
cent, in  the  four  quarters  since  February 
1961  I  add  that  since  February  1962, 
there  has  been  a  further  increase,  as 
was  noted  in  the  May  26  issue  of  Busi- 


ness Week, 
lows : 

The  economlst«  seem  a  diverse  group 
Each  haa  hU  own  brand  of  rhetoric,  a  prod- 
uct of  his  training,  his  Job,  and  his  polltlca. 
Set  these  differences  aside,  though,  and 
their  analyses  of  business  run  very  much 
alike.  Almost  to  a  man.  the  economists  see 
gross  national  product  rising  from  an 
annual  rate  of  $548  billion  In  the  first 
quarter — 

Which  was  the  annual  rate  in  Febru- 
ary 1962,  as  compared  with  $500  8  bil- 
lion, the  annual  rate  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1961— 

to  $570  billion,  or  a  shade  more  in  the  fourth 
quarter — 

Of  the  year  1962,  To  simplify  that 
statement,  in  2  years  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, according  to  these  econ- 
omists, our  economy  will  rise  from  a 
$500  million  gross  national  product  to 
a  $570  billion  economy.  This  is  the 
prognostication  of  the  economists  con- 
sulted by  Business  Week,  The  fact  is 
that  as  of  this  May.  the  economy  is  run- 
ing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  8550  billion, 
which  is  a  10-percent  increase  over  16 
months  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  basis  for  great  confidence  in  the  struc- 
ture of  America's  economy. 

Labor  incomo  from  April  1961  —that  i.';, 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter — to  April 
1962  rose  from  $280  billion  to  $309 
billion,  an  incioase  of  10  percent. 

Corporate  pi-ofits  before  taxes  in- 
creased about  one-third,  from  $39,6  bil- 
lion to  $52,4  billion  in  the  fourth  quartfi' 
of  1961, 

Preliminary  data  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  .suggest  no  significant  rise. 
However,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
May  1.  1962.  published  an  article  which 
disclosed  the  following:  The  profits  of 
472  companies  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1962  rose  28,3  percent  from  those  of  the 
1961  period.  There  were  but  3  segments 
of  American  industry  that  had  any  drop 
at  all.  One  was  the  cement  industry,  the 
second  was  the  distilling  industry,  and 
the  third  was  moving  pictures  and  mov- 
ing picture  theaters.  Other  segments  of 
the  economy,  such  as  autos  and  auto 
equipment,  showed  a  profit  increase  of 
123.7  percent;  farm  equipment,  32.9  per- 
cent; general  food  products.  46,2  percent; 
railway  equipment,    153.1   percent. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  summarizes 
the  situation  in  its  own  headlines, 

Profls  of  472  companies  in  first  quarter  rose 
2fi  3  percent  from  those  of  1961  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  factual  state- 
ment of  earned  income  on  the  part  of 
American  corporations.  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  risen  15  percent  from  the 
fii-st  quarter  of  1961  throusrh  the  first 
quarter  of  1962,  and  it  is  on  its  wav  up 
from  there,  as  of  May, 

Payroll  employment  in  nonagricul- 
tural  establishments  rose  by  1.6  million 
new  jobs.  The  number  of  persons  un- 
employed declined  by  20  percent,  from  5 
million  to  4  million  persons.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  dropped  from  6.9  percent 
to  5.5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  While 
the  unemployment  rate  was  dropping  al- 
most a  point  and  a  half,  an  additional 
1  million  persons  were  added  to  the 
labor  force  becau.se  of  population  growth. 


I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  adminis- 
tration inherited  anything  but  a  favor- 
able situation  in  both  employment  and 

earnings. 

With  the  growth  in  the  economy  that 
these  figures  show  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact,  prices  remained  virtually  stable 
The  industrial  as  well  as  the  total  whole- 
sale price  index  declined  slightly.  The 
total  index  fell  from  101.1  to  100.4,  on  a 
ba.se  of  100  for  1957  to  1959,  which  is  the 
standard  measuring  point. 

Consumer  prices,  which  were  men- 
tioned this  morning,  or  earlier  today,  by 
one  of  our  Republican  colleagues,  ro.se 
about  1  peicent,  from  103.9  to  105,  in  a 
year,  from  the  first  quarter  of  1961 
throutih  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  with 
most  of  the  increase  occurring  in  the 
service  sector.  The  increase  was  not  in 
commodities,  not  in  goods,  not  in  pro- 
duction, but  in  the  service  sector.  One 
of  the  largest  increases  was  in  hospital 
and  medical  costs.  Yet  the  very  same 
critics  of  the  administration  stand 
firmly  opposed  to  a  program  which 
would  allow  any  reasonable  system  of 
Government  assistance  in  paying  hos- 
pital costs  for  those  who  can  least  aflford 
to  pay  them. 

Wli^t  are  some  of  the  elements  which 
we  need  to  consider  in  the  recovery.  Let 
me  recapitulate  for  just  a  moment. 

Prom  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  date — 
gross  national  product  is  up  more  than 
$50  billion  at  an  annual  rate. 

Wp  have  had  three  recessions  since 
the  postwar  period  began,  and  during 
the  recovery  from  all  three  of  them  the 
rate  of  improvement  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  been  lower  than  in  the 
present  recovery. 

I  iibor  income — in  other  words,  wages, 
to  be  spent  in  the  marketplace — is  up 
over  $30  billion  in  1  year. 

Profits  are  up  over  $13  billion,  or  32 
percent,  in  1  year. 

Industrial  production  is  up  15  p>ercent 
in  1  .vear. 

Unemployment  is  down — from  6.9  per- 
cent to  5  5  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
almost  a  20  percent  reduction  in  the 
actual  nimiber  of  unemployed. 

Wholesale  prices  are  lower  than  a  year 
apo 

Consumer  prices  are  up  by  1.1  percent, 
due  primarily  to  service  charges;  and  the 
largest  single  increase  was  in  medical 
costs. 

I  think  another  point  which  needs  to 
be  emphasized  is  that  inflation,  which 
for  years  was  the  bugaboo  and  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  political  conservatives  and 
of  the  Republicans,  has  been  halted;  in 
fact.  It  is  now  determined  to  be  dead. 

As  I  have  said,  the  elements  of  re- 
covery seem  rather  obvious  to  all  who  are 
willinK  to  see, 

Per.sonal  consumption  expenditures — 
representing  the  amount  .spent  by  the 
public  in  the  marketplace — have  risen 
$21  billion  in  a  year— $10  billion  in 
services.  $6  billion  in  nondurable  goods, 
and  $5  billion  in  durable  goods.  Auto- 
mobile sales  have  accounted  for  most 
of  the  uains  in  consumer  durables.  They 
have  been  particularly  strong,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  reports,  in 
March  and  April.  Domestic  automobile 
sales,  at  the  .sea.sonally  adjusted  annual 
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rate,  have  run  about  7  million  automo- 
biles for  the  past  2  months,  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  predict  one  of 
their  biggest  yi?ars. 

Durable  goods  purchases  in  the  last 
two  quarters  have  been  around  the  1959- 
60  levels,  while  disposable  income  is 
about  10  percent  higher.  This  means 
that  there  is  some  10  percent  more  m- 
come  than  there  was  in  1959-60,  which 
had  been  pointed  to  as  the  alltime 
high — 10  perc?nt  more  disposable  in- 
come that  could  be  put  into  the  market 
by  jjurchasers. 

The  .saving  rate  has  .stayed  near  7  per- 
cent. 

During  1961  consumers  increased  their 
holdings  of  liquid  assets  more  than  $20 
billion,  while  consumer  debt  rose  by  only 
$15  billion.  tAr.  President,  these  are 
significant  factors.  When  consumers 
can  increase  tieir  savings  by  $20  bil- 
lion, and  when  installment  debt  in  that 
year  has  increased  only  $1,5  billion,  that 
represents  a  net  increase  of  $18.5  billion 
of  purchasing  power  over  the  average 
of  a  year  ago.  available  to  be  spent  in 
the  market 

I  repeat  tha',  consumer  income  after 
taxes  is  up  10  percent  over  the  1959  to 
1960  period,  which  is  latent  purchasing 
power,  ready  tD  be  used  in  the  market 
place. 

And  more  important.  Mr,  President, 
the  recent  consumers  survey  conducted 
by  private  and  busine.ss  organizations, 
as  revealed  in  Busine.ss  Week  and  in 
other  publications,  including  Govern- 
ment documents,  shows  that  in  1962 
there  will  be  more  spending  for  durables, 

I  read  now  from  page  29  of  the  mag- 
azine Business  Week  for  May  26 — only 
3«days  ago: 

This  week  though,  mtich  of  the  uncer- 
tainty about  where  the  economy  is  headed 
Is  disappearing,  nen  though  the  stock  mar- 
ket continued  tc  make  new  lows  Inquiring 
among  leading  economists  in  busines.s.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  unlver.sities,  Bu.siness 
Week  finds  a  n-markable  degree  of  agree- 
ment on  the  year  immediately  ahead.  The 
consensus:  The  recovery  will  continue  into 
the  first  half  of  196.3 

More  Important,  there's  unexpected  but 
almost  unanimf  lis  agreement  on  the  way 
the  economy  will  go  through  I9r)5--the  wa- 
tershed year  in  which  the  first  of  the  great 
waves  of  war-time  and  postwar  babies  will 
l>e  getting  out  cf  school  and  making  a  ma- 
jor impact  on  the  economy. 

The  economy  will  keep  climbing— in  a 
stable  and  su.'talned  upward  movement 
without  sharp  dips,   •    •    • 

To  a  man,  the  economists  seem  a  diverse 
group  Each  has  his  own  brand  of  rhetoric, 
a  product  of  hi;  training,  his  job.  and  his 
ixjlltirs  Set  thf.se  differences  aside,  though, 
and  their  anal  .-ses  of  business  run  very 
much  alike.  Almost  to  a  man  the  econ- 
omists see  gross  national  producing  ris- 
ing from  an  an  lual  rate  of  $548  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  to  »570  billion,  or  a  shade 
more,  in  the  fourth  quarter.  By  the  second 
quarter  of  next  year.  GNP  should  be  run- 
ning $585  biUioi 

Mr.  President,  unless  Busine.ss  Week 
IS  grossly  in  error.  I  suggest  there  is  no 
reason  to  feel  that  the  elements  for  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  are  not  pres- 
ent, available,  f.nd  at  work. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  until  I  com- 
plete this  presentation;  and  then  I  shall 


be  more  than  happy  to  yield  for  inquiry, 
for  discussion,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  consider  such 
elements  as  housing.  Housing  is  now  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  and  one-half  imits 
a  year — the  highest  in  3  years,  and  one 
of  the  highest  rates  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

Retail  sales  are  up  3.2  percent  since 
January,  or  a  13  percent  rise  in  the  an- 
nual rate. 

Private  inve.stment  for  plant  and 
equipment  is  up  10  percent  over  a  year 
ago.  and  still  going  up;  and  the  Bank 
of  New  York  in  its  recent  newsletter, 
dated  April  23,  says: 

Even  at  its  reduced  rate  for  the  first 
quarter,  construction  for  the  last  5  months 
has  averaged  close  to  a  $60  billion  annual 
rate  *  •  •  It  does  make  one  feel  that  con- 
struction will,  at  least  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  be  a  supporting  factor  in  the  economy, 

Mr,  President,  the  Bank  of  New  York 
is  not  engaged  in  partisan  politics.  It 
is  engaged  in  straight  investor  econom- 
ics; and  a  $60  billion  annual  rate  in 
construction  is  no  sign  of  poor  eco- 
nomic health.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
sign  of  good  economic  health  and  a  sign 
that  our  economy  is  moving  ahead,  as 
certainly  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  have  been  the  agents  and 
architects  of  standing  still  would  think 
the  economy  was  moving  ahead  at  a  ter- 
rific pace,  since  even  a  little  foi-ward 
should  be  dazzling  to  the  prophets  of 
yesterday  and  of  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  other  facts  need 
to  be  brought  out:  Business-fixed  in- 
vestment, the  total  of  producers'  durable 
equipment,  plus  nonresidental  construc- 
tion, rose  S4.4  billion,  or  10  percent,  in 
four  quarters.  The  rise  in  investment 
has  Iqueed  behind  corporate  cash  flow, 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
rise  in  investment  has  lagged  behind 
corporate  cash  flow  is  that  this  Congress 
has  not  as  yet  made  its  determination 
on  tax  policy.  One  of  the  contributions 
that  Congress  can  make  to  a  steadier 
stock  market  and  a  recovery  in  the  stock 
market  is  for  Congress  to  get  off  dead 
center  on  tax  policy.  We  have  responsi- 
bilities here  other  than  merely  to  be 
carping  critics. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  authority  today  to  adjust  taxes. 
He  has  a.sked  for  such  authority.  He 
has  asked  for  a  tax  program.  There 
are  two  especially  important  features  in 
that  tax  program:  First,  taxation  on 
foreign  investment;  second,  investment 
tax  credit.  They  need  to  be  resolved  by 
this  Congress  one  way  or  another. 

I  happen  to  support  those  features,  I 
do  not  say  these  are  the  last  word,  but 
I  do  feel  Congress  has  the  duty  to 
examine  into  our  tax  policy  with  the 
objective  of  setting  tax  rates  so  as  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  American 
busine.ss. 

Mr,  McCarthy,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  said  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  that  I  could  not  yield, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  violate  the  rule 
of  equity  here.  I  know  my  colleague 
wants  to  make  a  statement  on  tax  policy, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more  on 
it.  because  he  is  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and   I  think   such   a  statement 


would  be  better  coming  from  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  studying  this  subject. 

My  comment  is  general.  My  comment 
is  that  we  must  have  a  tax  policy,  and 
not  merely  uncertainty.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  President;  it 
must  be  done  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  need  to 
assure  investors  of  the  underlying 
strength  of  American  corporations  they 
should  listen  to  this  fact.  The  level  of 
corporate  cash  flow  for  this  past  year, 
according  to  the  rate  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  and  the  last  quarter  of  1961.  was 
$54  billion  This  "cash  flow"  consists 
of  after-tax  profits  and  capital  consump- 
tion allowances,  and  represents  to  a  large 
degree,  capital  retained  in  the  corpora- 
tion for  future  business  purjxises. 

The  rise,  therefore,  in  investment, 
while  it  has  lagged  behind  corporate  cash 
flow,  can  be  stimulated  by  a  proper  tax 
policy.  This  Senator  supports  the  in- 
vestment credit  feature.  This  Senator 
would  support  other  tax  adjustments 
I  think  potential  tax  adjustments,  such 
as  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax  ad- 
justments should  be  studied  by  the  Con- 
gress immediately. 

I  understand  a  2  percent  cut  in  cor- 
porate income  tax  would  result  in  ap- 
proximately a  $1  billion  immediate  cash 
injection  into  the  economy. 

A  2  percent  cut  in  individual  income 
taxes  would  provide  another  $4  billion. 
That  would  represent  a  $5  billion  injec- 
tion of  capital  into  the  economy.  Add 
to  that  the  investment  tax  credit,  and 
we  have  an  economic  incentive  that  will 
overcome  almost  any  obstruction  to 
capital  imjjrovement  and  economic  re- 
covery. 

Improved  operating  rates  have  stimu- 
lated investment,  but  it  is  a  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
that  excess  capacity  remains  a  drag  on 
capital  spending.  Therefore,  consumer 
income  is  very  important. 

I  have  mentioned  the  growth  in  con- 
sumer income. 

Total  manufacturing  and  trade  inven- 
tories at  the  end  of  March  1962,  were 
$3,6  billion,  or  3,8  percent  above  then- 
level  in  February  1961,  but  sales  in- 
creased faster  than  inventory,  by  10.2 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  factor  that 
would  lend  itself  to  investment  confi- 
dence. 

The  ticker  tape  just  handed  me  states 
that  the  market  has  started  back  up.  I 
think  the  American  people  need  to  take 
a  good  look  at  their  economic  family. 
When  one  takes  a  look  at  the  economic 
life,  structure,  and  family  of  this  coun- 
try, what  does  he  find?  The  greatest 
skilled  labor  force  in  the  world.  BiUions 
of  dollars  of  capital  for  investment.  A 
high  productive  mechanism  of  industrial 
capacity. 

As  I  have  said  about  this  matter  on 
other  days,  we  find  profits  are  up.  em- 
ployment is  up,  agricultural  income  is 
up,  unemployment  is  down,  prices  are 
stable,  investment  is  up.  savings  are  up: 
and  yet  there  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  lay  public  saying  the  economy  is 
in  dire  trouble. 
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I  am  no  expert  on  the  stock  market, 
but  I  have  been  told  that  stocks  have 
been  overpriced  in  relation  to  earnings; 
and  that  when  stocks  are  priced  at  40 
and  50  times  earnings,  their  prices  are 
too  high. 

I  know  the  bond  market  is  good.  I 
know  the  mortgage  market  is  good.  I 
know  the  dollar  is  sound.  I  know  that, 
with  all  those  factors,  this  country  is 
economically  strong — unless  some  people 
are  determined  to  spread  fear  and  panic 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  call  upon  the  industrial  and  financial 
leaders  of  this  country  to  exercise  their 
leadership  and  their  statesmanship  and 
to  reassume  once  again  their  supremacy 
in  the  field  of  finance,  business,  and  pro- 
duction, by  stabilizing  this  market  and 
by  expanding  our  production  and  by  im- 
proving our  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
peraxit  me  one  moment?  I  had  to  de- 
cline yielding  to  two  other  Senators.  I 
will  be  only  a  moment,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair.*  The  Senator 
declines  to  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President 
I  mentioned  housing  earlier.  Housing 
was  strong  through  1961,  with  residential 
activity  expanding,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  by  $3.7 
billion,  or  19  percent  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Permits  continue  in  an  upward  trend. 
The  studies  show  that  housing  and  com- 
mercial construction  are  in  a  healthy 
state.  As  I  said  earlier,  there  were  over 
a  million  and  a  half  housing  starts. 

What  about  Government  activities? 
My  colleagues,  or  some  of  my  colleagues, 
like  to  say  that  the  Federal  debt  is  a 
great  deterrent  to  faith  in  this  economy. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  paradoxical  sit- 
uation that  the  very  same  people  who 
are  complaining  about  the  debt  and 
about  deficit  financing  are  the  same  ones 
who  say  the  Government  ought  to  do 
something. 

It  takes  more  than  words  to  do  some- 
thing. Even  words  from  the  President 
will  not  be  enough  if  there  is  trouble  in 
the  economy.  Herbert  Hoover  gave  all 
kinds  of  speeches  about  the  health  of  the 
economy  at  that  time,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  facts.  What  are  important  are 
the  facts  of  economic  viability  and  of 
economic  strength. 

I  wish  there  were  as  much  concern  in 
this  body  over  the  more  than  4  million 
unemployed  in  this  country  as  there  is 
over  the  drop  in  stock  market  prices. 
Both  are  serious,  but  we  have  had  unem- 
plo>Tnent  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
previous  administration.  We  have  liqui- 
dated some  of  it.  and  unemployment  has 
dropped  from  6.9  percent  of  the  labor 
force  to  5.5  percent,  a  20  percent  drop 
in  the  total  number  of  unemployed. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  notice  too 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  voting  for  the  public  works 
bill,  which  should  help  stimulate  the 
economy.  I  did  not  hear  very  many 
speeches  about  the  agony  of  the  unem- 
ployed.   It  seem.<  to  me  concein  over  the 
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economy  should  be  not  only  in  the  capi- 
tal market  but  also  in  the  employment 
market.  There  should  be  concern  as  to 
both  sectors. 

Next  is  the  Federal  Government  debt 
as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
In  fiscal  year  1946  it  was  103  percent  of 
gro.ss  national  product.  In  fi.scal  year 
1961  the  Federal  Government  debt  was 
40  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  in  fiscal  year 
1946  the  per  capita  portion  of  the  pubhc 
debt  owed  was  $1,535.  In  1961.  it  was 
$1,121.  That  is  a  drop  of  27  percent. 
Anyone  who  can  run  a  peanut  stand 
knows  that  that  kind  of  a  drop  in  per 
capita  indebtednes.s  is  an  important 
factor. 

What  about  the  public  and  pn\ate 
debt?  I  speak  of  net  debt.  The  Fed- 
eral debt  has  increased  from  1946  to  1961 
It  has  gone  up  8  percent.  State  and 
local  indebtedness  has  gone  up  378  ptn - 
cent.  Private  indebtedness — the  debts 
people  owe  on  mortgages,  for  con.sumers' 
goods,  and  for  durable  goods — has  gone 
up  305  percent. 

I  point  out  that  the  public  sector,  at 
the  Federal  Government  level,  has  had  a 
modest  increase,  and  in  fact  tlie  .small- 
est increase  by  far. 

The  Government  can  make  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  recovery,  and  it  is  do- 
ing so.  Federal  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6.8 
billion  in  the  fourth  quarter,  with  $5.6 
billion  of  the  increase  in  national  de- 
fense. The  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers tells  us  that  other  Federal  outlay.s — 
such  as  transfers,  interest,  and  so 
forth — expanded  more  than  $3.1  billion 
over  the  period  on  a  national  income 
accounts  basis. 

As  the  economic  activity  strenylhened. 
Federal  receipts  increased  an  am(junt 
equivalent  to  $10.7  billion  at  an  annual 
rate  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1961. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1962.  another 
$2 '2  billion  was  added.  As  a  result,  the 
income-and-product  deficit  narrowed 
from  $5.5  billion,  at  an  annual  rate,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  $2  billion  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  The  figure  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1962,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  also  ap- 
pears to  be  about  $2  billion. 

State  and  local  purchases  have  in- 
creased $4  billion  in  the  past  four  quar- 
ters. 

The  money  supply,  excluding  time  de- 
posits, rose  $4 '2  billion,  or  3.2  percent. 
from  February  1961  to  April  1962.  In- 
cluding time  deposits,  the  increase  was 
$19  billion,  or  nearly  9  percent. 

Bank  loans  increased  $9.3  billion,  or  8 
percent,  from  April  1961  to  April  1962. 
Bank  loans  are  related  to  the  health  of 
the  economy.  When  banks  loan  money, 
they  have  faith  in  the  impetus  and  for- 
ward movement  of  the  economy. 

Long-term  interest  rates  have  been 
usually  stable  for  a  period  of  economic 
recovery.  The  yield  on  Government 
bonds  currently  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  February  1961.  The  yields  on 
new  corporate  and  municipal  i.ssues  are 
at  tlie  lowest  point  since  1958.  Tiiis 
means  that  money  has  gone  into  floods 
and  .services,  where  profit.s  have  been 
good. 


Madam  President.  I  have  just  been 
handed  another  ticker  tape.  I  road  from 
the  ticker  as  follows : 

Signs  of  recu\ery  .startPd  ivij)(ip4;  up 
shortly  iifter  noon  and  gaini-il  mcineiUi  ■^\ 
as  the  day  wore  on. 

Late  this  afternoon  badly  battered  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  lield  a  $26  gain 
for  the  day.  American  Telephone  turned 
a  $LM2  los.s  into  a  $6.37  advance.  Du  Pont 
added  $7  50.  PoLirold  $4.50.  Sears  Roebuck 
$4  12.  and  Jersey  Standard  $4  62. 

The  Dow  Jones  IndiLstrlal  average  liad 
pared  Us  earlier  lo.ss  by  2  p  m  but  still  wa? 
far  In  the  hole  fur  tlic  day, 

Barpain  hunters  api>eared  to  have  started 
buying    the    badly    depressed    blue   ctups. 

Trading  volume  soared  to  record  heights 
and  the  ticker  tape  fell  9C  minute-  behnd 
transactions 

Madam  President,  the  people  who 
undeistand  the  market,  the  people  with 
the  money  rather  than  the  people  who 
are  only  "fooling  around"  and  sp>eculat- 
ing.  know  the  American  economy  is  good 
They  are  not  ready  to  sell  it  out.  They 
are  not  ready  to  panic. 

Wiiat  this  Senate  ought  to  be  tellin- 
every  investor  in  America  is  that  America 
is  strong  in  every  way:  politically,  eco- 
luimically,  morally  and  militarily. 
What  we  need  are  captains  of  industry 
anci  finance,  along  with  the  political 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  who  will 
not  only  assure  the  American  people  by 
word  but  also  by  deed — buying  into  the 
markft.  stren'-;thening  that  market,  ex- 
pandiuK  production,  impi-oving  con- 
sumption. 

Madam  President,  I  repeat  that  Con- 
gress can  do  its  share.  The  tax  bill  can 
be  pa.^ed.  The  foreign  trade  bill  can 
be  pa.ssed  We  can  give  to  our  American 
business  community  the  assuiance  that 
It  needs,  to  march  ahead  with  favorable 
tax  policies,  with  favorable  foreign  trade 
policies,  with  guarantees  on  investment 
such  as  export  credit  guarantees. 

The  Senate  passed  a  fai-m  bill  which 
will  help  the  farm  economy,  if  the  bill 
becomes  law.  It  will  help  the  entire  fann 
equipment  and  farm  supply  sector  of 
the  American  economy. 

n  vi.f  can  maintain  the  wage  and  price 
line  m  this  country,  construction  will 
boom 

I  repeat:  The  money  is  available.  The 
capital  is  available.  The  savings  have 
been  made.  These  are  indisputable  facts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  is 
not  merely  a  word  from  the  White  House, 
even  though  we  have  a  Presifient  of  the 
United  States  whose  family  and  life  have 
been  as.sociated  as  closely  with  our  econ- 
omy as  tho.sc  of  any  family  or  peison  m 
the  world— a  President  who  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system— but  also  what  we  need 
is  some  action  in  Congress.  We  must 
pass  the  tax  bill.  We  should  give  in- 
vestment an  incentive.  We  should  start 
collecting  taxes  in  the  places  where  they 
oucht  to  be  collected.  If  need  be,  we 
should  reduce  taxes.  Ail  that  action 
uould  be  of  some  help. 

Proposals  have  been  presented  by  the 
administration  as  defenses  against  fu- 
ture recessions.  The  present  adminis- 
tration and  previous  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  built  in  a  number  of 
Siifeguards  for  the  economy.  That  is 
recognized  by  every  objective  observer. 


We  have  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation  the  regulation  of  the 
credit  structure  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  mention  only  a  few,  which  are 
built-in  safeguards  and  protections  for 
a  strong  economy. 

The  President  has  asked  for  standby 
authority  to  permit  income  tax  reduc- 
tions. If  he  had  such  authority  today, 
it  might  have  been  a  little  helpful.  But 
whether  or  not  we  give  the  President 
that  power,  the  Congress  needs  to  assure 
the  country  as  to  a  tax  policy  and  not 
leave  it  in  limbo. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  capital 
improvement  program.  The  Senate 
passed  the  measure  without  much  help 
from  the  sharpest  critics  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  cut  down  some  of  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program.  We  have  passed  a  measure 
to  do  so. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  measure 
to  improve  farm  income.  We  have  given 
him  that,  without  very  much  help  from 
our  friends  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  system.  That,  too,  is  our 
responsibility. 

We  passed  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  We  are  now 
training  workers  and  they  are  being 
reemployed. 


I  repeat  that  the  1962  tax  bill  calls 
for  a  7-percent  tax  credit  on  machinery 
and  equipment  outlays.  The  measure 
was  passed  in  the  House  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  Our  Republican 
friends  voted  almost  to  a  man  against 
the  measure.     We  need  to  pass  it  here. 

Madam  President,  the  Treasury's  re- 
vision of  the  depreciation  guidelines  will 
add  an  estimated  $1^4  billion  to  the  cor- 
porate cash  flow  in  1962. 

That  is  like  new  money  in  the  cor- 
porate till.  The  revision  will  incorpo- 
rate available  current  information  on 
the  economic  life  of  capital  goods  and 
the  effects  of  technical  changes  on 
obsolescence. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  rather  formi- 
dable record.  If  we  add  to  that  record 
the  housing  program,  improvements  in 
social  security,  the  minimum  wage  law- 
improvement,  and  a  host  of  other  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  one  entrusted 
with  responsibility  for  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  state  has  been  asleep  at 
the  switch. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Tuesday.  May  1.  to 
which  I  referred,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  have  read  into  the  Record  quotations 
from  Business  Week.  I  suggest  that  the 
article  would  be  good  reading  for  the 
prophets  of  doom  and  gloom  and  the  new 
disciples  of  decline  and  defeat.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  country.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  industry,  our 
labor  force,  and  capital.  I  do  not  think 
our  country  will  be  sold  short  by  Gov- 
ernment or  private  individuals.  The  fate 
of  the  world  rests  with  this  country-, 

I  am  confident  that  in  a  very  short 
time  those  who  take  an  objective  look 
at  the  investment  field,  corporate  issues, 
corporate  bonds,  and  other  investment 
opportunities,  will  demonstrate  their 
faith  and  their  confidence  in  our  great 
economic  structure  by  buying-in  again. 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  bargain- 
counter  prices,  by  new  investment,  new 
capital  improvement,  stepped-up  sales 
program,  stepped-up  export  sales  pro- 
gram, expanded  commercial  and  hous- 
ing construction,  and  a  vast  program  of 
public  improvement  across  the  country, 
including  highways,  airports,  hospitals, 
schools,  public  buildings,  and  a  host  of 
other  projects  and  activities. 

Madam  President,  yesterday  a  produc- 
tion known  as  the  "Ev  and  Charlie 
Show" — a  press  conference  by  the  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House- 
told  the  Nation  that  President  Kennedy  s 
performance  has  lagged  far  behind  his 
promises  for  progress. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight.  Here 
it  is: 

First.  The  economy. 
The  charges:  The  average  rate  of  un- 
employment under  Eisenhower  in  1960 
was  5.6  percent.  Under  Kennedy  it  has 
averaged  above  6  percent  since  he  took 
office.  Business  failures  increased  11  per- 
cent in  1961  under  Kennedy  compared  to 
1960  under  Eisenhower,  while  mortgage 
foreclosures  were  up  40  percent,  the  big- 
gest 1-year  increase  since  the  depression 
year  1932. 

The  facts:  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion inherited  an  unemployment  rate 
which  had  climbed  nearly  two  points  to 
a  level  of  6.7  and  reached  its  peak  at  7.0 
in  May  of  1961.  Since  then,  the  trend 
has  been  downward,  the  unemployment 
rolls  iWe  been  cut  by  1  million  or  20  per- 
cent ana  the  latest  reading  is  5.5  per- 
cent, compared  to  the  6.7  percent,  the 
Democratic  administration  inherited. 
The  business  failure  rate  is  not  a  reliable 
index,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  high- 
est in  States  where  prosperity  stimulates 
the  most  new  business — and  the  rate  wa'^ 
twice  as  high  in  Eisenhower's  last  year 
as  in  Truman's.  Mortgage  foreclosures 
reflect  the  income  squeeze  of  the  reces- 
sion bequeathed  by  Eisenhower  and  the 
ending  of  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Second.  Interest  rates. 
The  charges:  Not  a  single  category  of 
interest  rates  has  been  reduced. 

The  facts:  False.  Those  interest  rates 
that  most  vitally  affect  business  plant 
and  equipment  outlays.  State  and  local 
governmental  projects,  and  homebuild- 
ing  have  all  come  down.  First,  new  is- 
sues of  high-grade  corporate  bonds  are 
now  yielding  4.08  percent,  down  from 
4.35  in  January  1961.  Second,  high- 
grade  State  and  local  bonds  are  yielding 
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3.15  percent  down  from  3.44  percent  as 
of  January  1961.  Third,  the  effective 
yield  on  FHA  mortgages  is  now  5.65  per- 
cent, down  from  6  percent  in  January 
1961.  This  is  the  first  economic  recovery 
of  the  r>ostwar  period  In  which  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  interest  rates  has  not  oc- 
curred. 

Third.  On  the  budget. 

The  charges:  Kennedy  has  had  two 
successive  deficits,  with  a  third  in  pros- 
pect; and  has  boosted  Government  costs 
to  the  highest  point  in  peacetime  his- 
tory. 

The  facts:  President  Kennedy  inherit- 
ed Eisenhower's  fiscal  1961  budget,  which 
was  in  fact  already  in  defici*^:  he  held  the 
fiscal  1962  budget  deficit  to  a  level  far 
below  Eisenhower's  $12.4  billion  deficit 
in  fiscal  1959,  a  peacetime  record  which 
refiected  the  previous  recession — and  he 
submitted  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
1963.     Although  the  fiscal   1962  deficit 
was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  effects 
of  the   recession  on  expenditures   and 
revenues,  almost  two-thirds  of  this  ad- 
ministration's additions  were  for  nation- 
al security   and   space — and  had   there 
been  full  employment,  there  would  have 
been  no  deficit  at  all.    The  national  debt 
is  a  smaller  portion  of  our  gross  national 
product  now  than  it  was  in  1960 — and 
the  Republicans  may  be  merely  trying 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  left  five 
deficits  In  8  years,  added  $23  billion  to 
the  national  debt,  and  spent  $182  billion 
more  in  their  8  fiscal  years  than  Truman 
did  in  the  preceding  8  years.    That  Is  one 
record  my  Republican  friends  can  claim 
without  contradiction. 
Fourth.  On  agriculture. 
The  charges:  Farm  costs  rose  instead 
of  being  cut;  farm  parity  fell  to  79  per- 
cent;  and   no  price  support  has  been 
raised  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  facts:  After  the  Republicans  had 
built  up  our  surplus  from  $2.5  billion  to 
$9  billion  in  8  years,  the  emergency 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs,  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  enacted  in 
1961.  achieved  the  first  meaningful  re- 
duction in  surplus  stocks  since   1952 

and  resulted  In  long-term  savings  of  sev- 
eraL4undred  million  dollars.  The  Presi- 
dent also  promised  to  move  farm  income 
toward  parity  of  Income  with  other  seg- 
ments of  the  population— and  in  his  first 
year  reversed  the  trend  to  boost  net  farm 
income  by  $1  billion  to  the  highest  point 
in  8  years. 
Fifth.  Civil  rights. 

The  charges:  Kennedy  has  not  even 
requested  civil  rights  legislation  or  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  ending  racial 
discrimination  in  Federally  assisted 
housing. 

The  facts:  Legislation  to  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  requested 
and  enacted  last  year;  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  constitutional  amendment  out- 
lawing the  poll  tax  was  requested  and 
is  near  enactment  this  year ;  and  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  literacy  tests  from  dis- 
criminating against  Negro  voters  was 
defeated  by  filibuster  which  would  have 
been  shut  off  had  all  Republicans  sup- 
ported cloture;  and  may  I  add,  all  Demo- 
cratic Senators  also.  Aware  of  these 
legislative  difBcultles,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  accomplished  far  more 


than  Its  predecessor  through  adminis- 
trative action — ^through  lawsuifs  to  com- 
pel voter  registration,  through  negotia- 
tions on  the  successful  Integration  of 
schools,  through  Increased  emplojinent 
by  Federal  agencies  and  Federal  con- 
tractors, and  through  action  to  end  .seg- 
regation in  bus,  airline  and  train  tenni- 
nals.  The  President  has  promised  to 
issue  the  Executive  order  on  hou.sing 
at  the  optimum  time. 
Sixth.  Reclamation. 
The  charge:  Kennedy  failed  to  pi-o- 
duce  new  reclamation  starts. 

The  facts:  False.  This  Congress  has 
voted  the  first  construction  appropria- 
tions for  nine  projects  in  Idaho.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Utah,  Texas,  Oregon— two, 
and  California — two  new  features  in  a 
large  existing  project;  three  other  new 
starts  are  included  in  the  Kennedy 
budget  for  fiscal  1963  in  Kansas.  South 
Dakota,  and  Colorado;  and  five  other 
major  projects  recommended  in  his  con- 
servation message — such  as  Frying  Pan- 
Arkansas — are  contained  in  separate 
bills  favorably  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress. 
Seventh.  Forestry. 

The  charge:  Kennedy  failed  to  come 
up  with  a  "fresh  and  imaginative  pro- 
gram" for  the  timber  industry  which  he 
pledged. 

The  facts:  The  administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  September  a  compre- 
hensive new  development  program  to 
cover  186  million  acres  of  national  for- 
ests and  grasslands,  emphasizing,  first, 
substantially  broadened  and  intensified 
recreation  resource  management,  .sec- 
ond, acceleration  of  timber  harvesting 
and  management,  third,  adjustment  of 
the  road  and  trail  program  to  provide 
needed  multiple-purpose  roads,  and. 
fourth,  acquisition  of  needed  tracts  with- 
in national  forest  boundaries,  especially 
those  having  recreational  value. 
Eighth.  On  strategic  power. 
The  charges:  The  President  has  a.sked 
Congress  to  kill  rather  than  support  the 
B-70  superbomber  program. 

The  facts:  While  continuing  the  devel- 
opment of  a  three  prototype  B-70  pro- 
gram and  studying  the  most  useful 
components  leading  toward  a  RS-70 
system  without  wasting  taxpayers'  fund.s, 
the  President  has  stepped  up  our  acquisi- 
tion rate  of  Polaris  submarines  and 
Minuteman  missiles — increased  by  50 
percent  the  number  of  manned  bombers 
standing  ready  on  15  minutes'  alert— and 
expanded  Skybolt  missiles  program 
which  will  enable  manned  bombers  to 
penetrate  enemy  territory  more  effec- 
tively than  the  B-70. 

Madam  President,  this  Senator  doe.s 
not  intend  to  have  the  administration 
made  the  whipping  boy  for  political  pur- 
poses by  our  Republican  friends.  I  have 
sat  here  day  after  day  and  heard  the  op- 
position while  talking  about  bipartisan 
cooperation  with  a  popular  President, 
launch  this  attack.  Madam  President, 
they  cannot  have  it  both  way.s.  if  thf  v 
want  to  be  photographed  with  a  populai- 
President,  and  if  they  want  to  stand 
alongside  a  popular,  respected  President, 
and  merely  act  as  if  they  disagreed  onlv 
on  some  minor  details,  they  had  better 
start  voting  that  way.  and  stop  the  at- 
tacks. 


If  our  Republican  friends  want  a  full- 
scale  partisan  battle  on  the  record  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  are  prepared  to  give  it  to 
them. 

It  IS  true,  of  course,  that  no  adminis- 
tration has  a  record  that  could  be  called 
perfect.  As  we  face  political  realities, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  done  a  good 
job  indeed.  The  American  people  know 
he  has  done  a  good  job.  His  acceptance 
by  the  American  people  is  almost  unprec- 
edented. They  know  that  he  gives  him- 
self wholeheartedly  to  his  work.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  but  act  as  the  head 
of  state,  receiving  people  from  abroad. 
ecouraging  closer  cooperation  among  our 
allies,  strengthening  our  national  securi- 
ty, proposed  new  ways  and  means  of  in- 
crea.sing  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  allies — had  he 
done  nothing  more  than  that,  which 
would  be  a  monumental  task  within  it- 
self, he  would  certainly  deserve  the 
plaudits  and  the  praise  of  thoughtful 
and  fairminded  Americans. 

Madam  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  Amer- 
icans appreciate  what  the  President  and 
his  administration  are  doing.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  full  well  that  no  ad- 
ministration can  do  everything.  Never- 
theless, they  look  upon  President 
Kennedy  as  one  who  tries,  as  one  who 
work.-,,  as  one  who  proposes,  as  one  who 
offers  proposals  and  suggestions  and  an- 
swers to  our  current  predicaments. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  very  patient  good  friend 
from  Idaho. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that,  being  the  only  Senator  on  the 
floor,  aside  from  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Presiding  Officer,  I  have 
demonstrated  my  willingness  to  listen 
to  a  speech  of  1  hour  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  for  a  very  persuasive  presenta- 
tion on  what  he  considers  to  be  the  eco- 
nomic situation  facing  our  country  to- 
day. 

Will  the  Senator  give  me  some  as- 
surance that  he  will  arrange  to  have 
some  reprints  of  his  speech  today  pre- 
pared, so  that  they  may  be  mailed  to 
many  millions  of  small  investors  who 
have  lost  billions  of  dollars  since  the  first 
of  this  year,  and  so  that  they  may  have 
the  same  exuberance  and  the  same  in- 
.spiration  and  the  same  confidence  and 
the  same  blind  devotion  and  the  same 
loyalty  to  the  President  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has?  Will  the  Senator  ar- 
range through  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  to  get  millions  of  copies  of 
his  speech  reprinted? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  It  is  that  good.  I  would  be  willing 
to  let  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee shaie  in  the  cost  involved.  I  did  not 
reali?e  I  was  doing  so  well. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the  Re- 
publicans will  want  to  contribute  to  the 
cust  of  reprinting  the  .speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  a  pledge? 
Is  tiie  Senator  making  a  pledge  or  just 
another  Republican  promise? 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  would  probably 
make  a  contribution  myself.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  I  do  not  hold  a  position 
of  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
However,  I  have  such- profound  affection 
and  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  have  stayed  in  the  Cham- 
ber all  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
most  considerate.  Would  the  Senator 
let  me  reply,  before  he  continues?  I 
would  like  very  much  to  mail  out  my 
speech.  I  appreciate  the  offer  that  has 
been  made  by  my  friend  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  show  the 
Senator  how  fair  I  am  willing  to  be.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  reprinting 
of  speeches  the  funeral  sermons  which 
the  Republicans  delivered  this  afternoon. 
I  would  like  to  include  some  of  the 
.sad-eyed,  tearful  remarks  that  came 
from  the  Repubhcan  side  of  the  aisle, 
telling  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  has  gone  to  the  dogs. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  very 
good  Republican  financiers  are  eyeing 
the  market  now  and  wondering  when 
they  can  buy  into  it  again,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  make  a  very  heavy  con- 
tribution to  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course,  press 
representatives  are  present  in  the  gal- 
leiT  of  the  Senate,  who  were  listening  to 
the  speeches  which  were  made  by  the 
Republicans,  and  which  were  not  as  op- 
timistic as  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will   receive   full   coverage   also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  so.  I  en- 
courage my  friends  of  the  press  to  see 
that  that  will  happen.  I  know  they  will 
see  to  it.  They  always  appreciate  these 
gems  of  truth. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  can 
be  most  persuasive  and  infiuential  in 
solidifying  and  coordinating  public 
thinking  within  the  country.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  has  any  influence  through 
his  fai-flung  connections  in  Western 
Europe.  I  should  like  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  a  dispatch  which  appears  on  the 
ticker  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  UPI  dis- 
patch, and  reads  as  follows: 

London. — Stock  prices  crashed  again  all 
over  Europe  today  In  sympathy  with  Wall 
Street's  continuing   toboggan  run. 

Industrials  were  down  16  7  points  on  the 
London  exchange  at  the  close,  the  biggest 
drop  since  the  Financial  Times  average  was 
established  in  1935.  It  was  a  steeper  decline 
than  the  one  following  Britain's  Suez  crisis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  keep  reading,  to  keep 
reading. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  continue  to  read: 

The  Amsterdam  market  saw  drops  of  60 
points  In  International  stocks,  but  Dutch 
bought  with  the  selling  orders  from  Ameri- 
cans. Swiss  and  Germans 

The  Zurich  market  leveled  off  as  investf>rs 
picked  up  bargains;  even  so.  finnl  losses  for 
the  day  on  blue  chip  .shares  were  10  to  15 
percent. 

Tlie  Milan  Stock  Exchange  had  its  worst 
session  In  18  months,  with  stocks  losing 
about  10  percent  of  their  value. 

Because  the  French  economy  has  been 
booming,  the  Paris  Bourse  was  less  nervous 
than  other  European  markets  but  losses 
there  ran  from  3  to  8  }->ercent  of  values. 
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Frankfurt  had  losses  up  to  100  points  but 
most  were  between  20  and  40. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    What  was  the  hour 
of  that  dispatch? 
Mr.    DWORSHAK.      I    think   it   was 

about 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  is  typed  on  the 
sheet. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  a  foreign  dis- 
patch; the  Senator  can  read  it.  It  was 
received  about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  observe  that  no 
time  is  printed  on  the  slip.  We  will  as- 
sume it  was  about  3  o'clock.  But  I  will 
give  the  Senator  some  reassurance.    The 

news  at  3 : 48  p.m. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator like  to  have  some  reassurance''    He 
looks  so  sad.    (Laughter. ] 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  encourage  or  stimulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  into  making  an 
international  speech,  one  which  will  in- 
spire people  abroad  and  give  them  re- 
newed faith  and  confidence  in  all  the 
industrial  and  financial  markets. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  to  have  my  speech  distributed 
internationally? 

Mr.   DWORSHAK.     That   is   correct; 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  many 
occasions  has  made  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations, as  he  did  a  few  minutes  ago. 
about   the  soundness  of   the  American 
dollar.    He  has  indicated  that  the  United 
States   has   lost   almost  half   a   billion 
worth  of  gold  dollars  in  the  first  5  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1962.    I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator's  reaction  to  what 
might  happen  to  the  soundness  of  the 
American  dollar  if  the  people  who  own 
$25  billion  of  American  securities  and 
are  obviously  unloading  them  in  Western 
Europe  should  demand  payment  in  gold 
dollars  at  a  time  when  we  have  only 
$4,500  million  of  gold  available  to  take 
care  of  the  many  bilUons  of  dollars  of 
credits  abroad.    What  does  the  Senator 
think  might  happen  to  the  economy  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  the  prestige  and 
integrity   of   the   American  dollar,   not 
onl>'  in  Wall  Street,  but  throughout  the 
country?    Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  New  Frontier  admin- 
istration can  use  magic,  which  It  is  at- 
tempting to  use.  to  allay  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  people  who  recognize 
that  we  are  going  down,  down,  and  down, 
notwithstanding  the  assurances  and  re- 
assurances whicli  the  Senator  gives  us 
in  the  form  of  statistical  information 
concerning  the  economy  of  the  country? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     While  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  may  think  the  American  dol- 
lar is  in  trouble,  not  very  many  other 
people  who  are  in  the  investment  busi- 
ness think  so.     They  like  the  American 
dollar.     I   remember   that   only    a   few 
years  ago  we  were  being  told  that  the 
American  dollar  was  not  so  good  as  the 
Canadian    dollar.    Now    the    American 
dollar  is  a  prized  thing  on  the  market. 
The  investors  of  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land are  very  sharp  and  shrewd.     I  no- 
ticed,   according    to    the    dispatch    the 
Senator  from  Idaho  read  so  hastily,  that 
they  were  buying  in  the  market.    Some 
people  may  have  been  selling. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  were  "sell- 
ing orders  from  Americans,  Swiss,  and 
Grermans.'" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes;  keep  reading. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  A  period  follows 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  would 
be  interested  to  know,  since  he  was  quot- 
ing from  market  reports,  that  markets 
come  and  go.  The  latest  report  I  have, 
which  is  timed  at  3:28  p.m.,  reads: 

Stock  market  stages  apparent  recovery 
with  tradmg  extremely  heavy.  Ticker  tapes 
more  than  2  hours  behind  floor  transactions 
in  late  afternoon. 

Here  is  a  di.spatch  at  3:50  p.m.  22 
minutes  later: 

A  flood  of  buying  reversed  a  selling 
stam.pede  and  sent  the  stock  market  Into  a 
sharp  rally  late  this  afternoon. 

Many  analysts  have  been  predicting  that 
a  rebour.d  would  come  after  a  tremendous 
sell-olT  such  as  yesterday's  volume  of  9  35 
million  sliares. 

Another  paragraph  reads: 

A  muss  of  bargain  hunters  are  sending  in 
orders  to  buy  collapsed  stocks. 

The  psychology  of  yesterday — get  out  at 
any  price — has  reversed  itself  today. 

I  shall  not  get  into  the  game  of  seeing 
who  can  read  the  most  press  releases 
from  the  news  ticker.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  will  not  disacrree  with 
me  for  a  moment  that  this  country  is 
strong  economically. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  has  been. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  strong  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  militarily. 
The  Senator  would  not  disagree  with  me 
that  the  main  rush,  the  main  flow  of  the 
gold  rush,  started  under  the  Eisenhower 
admimstration.  I  think  he  remembers 
that.  I  think  he  knows  that  the  rate  of 
gold  outflow  has  slowed  down  to  less  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     That  is  not  true. 

It  is  almost 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
lower  now  or  not;  the  rate  of  outflow  is 
slower  than  it  has  been  in  4  years.  How 
much  it  has  been  is  not  the  question. 
The  fact  is  that  the  rate  of  outflow  has 
been  slowed  down.  With  but  a  little  co- 
operation from  oui-  recalcitrant  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  could 
do  even  more. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  Piesident. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
jom  the  choriis  of  the  pixies  and  the 
chorus  of  those  who  stand  on  the  poht- 
ical  fence  and  shout  words  of  doom  and 
disaster.  I  beUeve  this  country  is  bas- 
ically economically  stiong.  I  d*  not  be- 
Ueve the  stock  mai-ket  is  going  to  be  the 
end  of  AT.  &  T..  International  Business 
Machines,  or  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
I  believe,  considermg  the  fantastic  re- 
serves of  capital,  the  consumer  market, 
the  increased  consumer  purchasing 
power,  and  the  demands  for  durable  and 
nondurable  goods,  anybody  who  has  any 
sense  will  buy  back  into  the  market. 

Oh.  how  I  wish  I  had  something  with 
which  to  buy  back  in.  I  wish  to  good- 
ness it  was  my  good  fortune  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  a 
good  honest  dollar  will  be  made  in  the 
vciT  next  few  days. 
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At  the  first  opportunity,  if  he  has  any 
little  thing,  and  rather  than  to  con- 
tribute my  reprint,  why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  buy  into  the  market? 
We  will  divide  the  profits.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  certainly  share 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  there  will  be  a  complete  recovery 
in  the  financial  markets;  that  there  will 
be  greater  stability  in  our  economy,  be- 
cause a  sick  psychology  is  more  devastat- 
ing and  insidious  than  is  factual  data 
like  those  presented  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  join  with  me  and  with  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  and  think  posi- 
tively? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  tried  to  do 
that  all  the  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do 
so  when  I  listen  to  all  the  speeches  which 
have  been  made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  it  must  be 
difficult.  I  feel  for  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  listen  to  their 
own  words  of  despair  and  trouble. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
come  over  to  this  side  of  the  aisle,  where 
we  will  give  him  some  encouragement? 
Then  he  can  think  positively  and  can 
have  the  glow  of  opportunity  and  opti- 
mism upon  his  countenance?  We  will 
welcome  him. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  There  are  already 
too  many  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
come  over  here. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  hav- 
ing made  so  attractive  a  case,  after  we 
have  listened  to  the  prophecies  of  gloom 
that  have  come  from  the  Republican 
side  for  the  last  several  days,  usually 
from  about  4  o'clock  until  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  They  took  the  floor  after 
the  farm  bill  was  passed  and  prophesied 
with  gloom.  After  the  passage  of  the 
public  works  bill,  which  we  thought  was 
a  good  bill,  they  again  prophesied  with 
gloom.  Of  course,  none  of  us  is  quite 
satisfied  with  the  economy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  can  always  be 
improved. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  But  we  know  it  is 
moving  forward.  We  would  like  to  see 
it  move  forward  somewhat  more  effec- 
tively. But  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  always  prophesy  on  the 
gloomy  side.  They  want  to  recess  the 
Senate  for  a  few  days,  because  they  think 
that  might  dispel  the  gloom.  Certainly 
the  people  out  in  the  country  would  not 
then  hear  the  Republican  prophecies 
of  doom  and  might  not  become  so 
depressed. 

There  is  nothing  objectively  wrong 
with  the  total  economy.  According  to 
the  indicators,  the  economy  is  on  the 
way  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  said  the  statistics  are  sound-  the 
facts  are  all  right.  It  must  be  his  'con- 
clusions that  are  wrong. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  are  not  my 
conclusions;  they  are  the  conclusions  of 
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millions  of  Americans  who  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  New  Frontier  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  One  prophecy  the 
Democrats  did  not  make  in  1960,  and 
one  promise  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  did  not  make,  was  to  keep 
the  stock  market  going  up.  He  promised 
to  try  to  reduce  unemployment;  to  in- 
crease the  gross  national  product:  to 
improve  farm  income.  On  all  tho.se 
points,  he  has  delivered. 

However,  the  President  is  not  satisfied 
and  I  am  not  satisfied.  All  of  us  would 
like  to  see  something  more  effective  done 
Almost  every  day  the  President  presents 
a  new  proposal  to  make  the  economy 
more  effective. 

But  what  do  we  hear  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle?  Opposition  to  every 
program.  No  matter  how  sood  things 
are.  we  can  always  hear  a  whispering 
sound  from  them.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  helpful  the  effort  is;  there 
is  always  a  whisper  of  suspicion  and  fear 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Even 
when  they  are  in  power,  they  are  un- 
happy. It  is  a  strange  thing  about  the 
Republicans:  When  they  are  in  office 
they  are  unhappy.  Their  slogan  i.s  to 
get  .government  out  of  business,  but 
actually  they  try  to  get  government  out 
of  government. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  would  like  to  add  for  the  Record 
two  or  three  rather  significant  commen- 
taries published  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  yield  the  floor  to  him?  i 
retained  the  floor  a  while  ago  when  the 
Senator  wished  me  to  yield  to  him 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  one  more  question'' 

xMr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes:  I  vield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  A  UP^  dispatch 
dated  9:08  a.m.  quotes  some  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  leaders,  including 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  who  al- 
legedly said,  Tt  looks  like  somebody 
IS  tampering  with  the  business  thermom"- 
eter."  Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
tell  us  who  the  "somebody"  is'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  said  "It 
looks  like."  If  I  knew.  I  would  have  said 
so  right  then. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  no  idea  who  the  "some- 
body" is? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No:  so  I  would  not 
wish  to  point  an  accusing  finger. 

However,  when  profits  are  up  employ- 
ment IS  up,  construction  is  up  savings 
are  up,  commercial  activity  is  up  and 
the  wholesale  price  index  is  higher  I 
think  those  are  rather  good  signs,  and 
I  think  they  indicate  that  ours  is  a 
rather  good  countrv. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  gives 
the  President  all  the  credit:  but  when 
prices  on  the  stock  market  are  going 
down.  down,  down,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says,  "Somebody  is  tampering 
with  the  business  thermometer  "  but  he 
does  not  say  who  the  "somebody"  is 

Mr^  HUMPHREY.  No.  But  I  think 
the  President  is  getting  his  fair  share 
of  the  blame— so  much  so,  that  those 


of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  see  no 
reason  to  heap  the  coals  upon  him. 

But  the  President  is  not  running  the 
stock  market — although  when  prices  on 
the  stock  market  fall,  some  persons  want 
the  President  to  run  right  in. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  every 
voice  and  every  act  of  the  Government 
should  contribute  to  economic  growth 
and  to  progress  and  to  confiaence  in  the 
American  economy;  and  I  believe  that  is 
what  we  are  required  to  do  in  our  posi- 
tions as  public  officials.  I  also  think  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  for  private  citi- 
zens. 

Madam  President,  I  have  another  brief 
item  to  read,  and  I  believe  it  wiil  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  is 
from  the  news  ticker,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  York -Bellwether  blue  chip  stocks 
broke  through  the  market  slump  on  Wall 
Street  and  rallied  today  in  trading  ■=o  heavy 
brokers  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Hoor  broke  into  cheers 

Prices  had  dropped  again  this  morning  in 
early  trading  but  flash  prices  during  the 
afternoon  showed  major  issues  suddenly 
m-ving  well  above  their  levels  vesterdiiv 
when  the  market  suffered  its  sharwst  drop 
.since  1929  ' 

Investors  and  traders  at  the  exchanges  and 
broker.ige  houbes.  some  too  busy  to  answer 
telephones,  watched  in  amazement  as  the 
trading  volume  climbed  hourly.  When  the 
taj.e  fell  nearly  2  hours  behind,  traders  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  floor  cheered 

At   2   pm  .   the   volume   on   the  New  York 
St<K-k  Exchange  was  6.400.000  shares  against 
4.310.000  at   the  same   hour  yesterday      The 
American    Stock    Exchange    said    at    2    pm 
they  had  a  near  record  4,030,000  share'; 

The  tape  at  3  p.m.  was  about  an  hour  and 
57  minutes  late  The  flash  prices  showed 
about  like  this:  United  States  Steel  up  23^- 
Bethlehem,  up  2^^;  General  Motors,  up  \v'- 
IBM,  once  up  21  p<iints.  up  around  11  Jerl 
sey  Standard,  up  41^. 


Madam  President.  I  call  attention  to 
the  statement,  on  the  news  ticker  that 
■  brokers  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change floor  broke  into  cheers  " 

Madam  Pre.sident.  may  I  pause  for  a 
moment^  What  a  wonderful  thought 
and  what  a  beautiful  expression  I  want 
my  Republican  friends  to  note  this 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President 
if  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  will  yi^ld 
let  me  say  I  am  sure  the  operators  on 
Wall  Street  must  have  heard  by  remote 
control  of  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  made  here  today,  which  in- 
spired them. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  really  think  .so? 

Mr    DWORSHAK.     I   am   sure   of   it 
ILaugliter.  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President 
I  think  this  is  the  finest  tribute  I  have 
received  since  I  have  been  in  public  life 
I  can  honestly  say.  Madam  President 
that  there  have  been  times  when  farm" 
audiences  and  labor  audiences  and  some 
busine.ss  audiences  have  cheered  my  re- 
marks, but  never  until  now  have  I  been 
cheered  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change     I  Laughter.  I  , 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly 
that  I  have  the  testimony  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  it  was  the  speech  I  made 
here  this  afternoon  which  caused  the 
stock    market    to    rally    and    gave    the 
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traders  and  operators  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket that  moment  ol  release  from  their 
sorrow  and  that  feeling  of  optimism, 
which  manifested  itself  in  an  outburst  of 
cheers. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
This  will  be  very  good  news,  and  I  hope 
the  local  press  In  Minnesota  rejxjrt  it. 
fLaughter.l 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
I  think  we  should  take  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  New  York  and  should 
tender  him  a  ticker-tape  parade  there. 
He  is  most  deserving. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  should  now  have  a  quorum  call, 
in  OTder  to  give  the  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom  an  opportunity  to  return  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  think  that  would  be  going  too  far;  one 
can  go  only  so  far  in  any  24-houi-  p>erlod. 
I  Laughter] 

However,  Madam  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  tribute, 
which  I  readily  accept,  even  though  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  deserved.  When  one  is 
praised  in  certain  quarters,  he  should 
accept  It  without  further  comment. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  that  this  recovery  is  temporary, 
and  that  there  is  an  element  of  continu- 
ing decline.  The  Federal  Reserve  prob- 
ably should  study  the  advisability  of 
making  some  adjustment  of  market  re- 
quirements, In  order  quite  properly  to 
take  care  of  those  who  are  engaged  In 
trading  in  the  stock  market.  Evidently 
some  recovery  is  underway,  but  I  think 
that  might  help  make  it  more  substan- 
tial. 

Apart  from  that,  I  believe  that  we  In 
Congress  should  continue  our  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  basic  factors  in  con- 
nection with  the  economy  and  should 
continue  to  work  on  legislation  in  that 
connection,  although  not  in  connection 
with  the  stock  market,  for.  as  it  has 
been  developing  in  recent  weeks,  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  indication  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  economy. 

But  we  should  have  genuine  concern 
in  regard  to  expansion  of  the  economy; 
and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  would 
do  well  to  look  to  a  rather  simple  re- 
duction of  corporate  taxes,  since  that 
could  be  accomplished  quite  easily;  and 
we  should  also  give  the  President  the 
authority  he  requested  earlier  in  his  ad- 
ministration— namely.  authority  to 
make  adjustments  of  individual  income- 
tax  rates,  so  that  purchasing  power 
might  be  released  into  the  economy  at 
the  proper  time,  and  not  6  months  or  a 
year  later,  as  would  be  likely  to  occur 
when  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  pro- 
longed hearings  and  lengthy  delibera- 
tions in  Congress,  sir.ce  they  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  intervene  between  the 
time  when  such  action  was  clearly  nec- 
essary and  the  time  when  Congress 
would  be  able  to  take  action. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  pririted  in  the  Record 
three  articles  on  the  stock-market  situ- 
ation and  the  decline  which  has  been 
discussed  and  the  recovery  which  ap- 
parently is  underway.  The  articles, 
which  appear  in  todays  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening   Star,  are  as  fol- 


lows: MM  wa«  written  by  fiylrla  Porter, 
and  is  entitled.  "Declines  Attributed  to 
a  Return  to  ReaMty."  The  aecOTkl.  writ- 
ten by  Ja(A;  Lefler,  Is  entitled,  "Heavy 
Trading  Cuts  Values  $19.5  Billion";  and 
the  third  article,  written  by  Frank  Cor- 
mier, is  entitled,  "Federal  Reserve  Board 
Silent  on  Margin  Curbs."  I  think  these 
are  significant  comments  and  will  help 
explain  what  has  happened,  and  will.  I 
beUeve,  give  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Wasliington  Star,  May  29,  1962 J 

Declines  hrrnxMVTra  to  a  Rktukk  to  Reality 

(By  8ylvi»  Portar) 

What  was  behind  yesterday's  historic  crash 
In  the  stock  market? 

The  answer  falls  Into  four  broad  classiflca- 
tlons: 

1.  Margin  calls  went  out  from  brokers  last 
weekend  to  shareholders  over  the  country 
who  had  bought  stocks  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  calls  demanded  that  the  owners  put  up 
additional  cash  to  back  up  their  borrowings. 

The  slump  of  the  past  few  weeks  had 
pushed  their  equity  in  their  stocJcs  below  the 
minimum  permitted  by  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regulations  and  Stock  Exchange  rtUes. 

As  the  break  got  worse,  the  calls  for  addi- 
tional cash  multiplied  and  many  disillu- 
sioned, frightened  and  cash-shy  holders  were 
sold  out.  In  view  of  the  extent  of  yesterdays 
break,  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  more  of  the 
same  today. 

2.  Pear  feeds  on  fear.  As  the  market  has 
declined  week  after  week,  fear  ot  a  massive 
downturn  has  caused  Investors  who  had  no 
intentions  of  selUng  a  couple  of  months  ago 
to  get  out  while  they  still  could  preserve 
some  of  their  nestegg. 

Always,  big  movemenU  in  the  stock  mar- 
keu  tend  to  exaggeration,  particularly  on  the 
downside.  This  happened  yesterday  and 
what  happened  yesterday  could  make  it  hap- 
pen again. 

3.  There  has  been  liquidation  of  U.S.  cor- 
poration stocks  by  foreign  holders,  espe- 
cially by  the  Swiss,  according  to  reliable 
sources.  This  has  helped  create  air  pockets 
In  the  stock  markets.  There's  no  way  of  cal- 
culating how  big  the  liquidation  has  been 
from  foreigners,  but  It  has  been  a  factor. 

BIG   BUTEES  WATT 

4.  The  big  buyers  with  funds  to  invest— 
the  mutual  funds,  institutional  investors, 
wealthy  persons — have  been  largely  sitting 
by.  waiting  to  see  how  far  this  movement 
would  go  before  they  step  back  in  on  a 
worthwhile  scale. 

Over  the  weekend,  there  was  a  forewarning 
of  what  would  happen  Monday  in  a  report 
that  bids  for  stocks  on  the  exchanges  were 
unusually  slim.  The  lightness  or  underlying 
buying  orders  could  have  only  meant  a  ma- 
jor decline  when  selling  orders  started  to 
pour  In — and  they  poured. 

Each  of  these  Is  a  key  reason,  but  each  Is 
basically  technical. 

NO  BrrSINESS  DOWNSWIKG 

Is  the  stock  market  also  flashing  the  fun- 
damental message  that  a  major  business 
downswing  is  on  the  way? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

This  has  been  a  spectacular  crackup.  But 
the  considered  Judgment  of  responsible  au- 
tliorltles  still  is  that  the  stock  market  is  be- 
latedly recognizing  what  thoughUul  observ- 
ers have  been  emphasizing  for  some  time — 
the  era  of  great  inflation  is  way  behind  us 
and  In  our  economy,  with  Its  high  unemploy- 
ment and  excess  industrial  capacity.  Infla- 
tion Is  not  going  to  take  off  soon  again. 

Those  who  botight  stocks  at  fabulously 
overpriced  levels  which  could  not  be  justified 


by  commonaenae  reMoniog  or  tnuUUonal 
yardsticks  tlwught  that  inflation  woiild  ball 
them  out  and  there  always  would  be  one 
more  aucker  to  buy. 

Inflation  is  not  going  to  do  this  lor  them 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 


KKKVALtXATS  BUSDrKBS  ADTANCX 

The  stock  market  also  has  been  reeralnat- 
ing  stocks  as  Investments  to  view  ol  the 
moderate  character  of  the  l»61-62  business 
advance.  Earnings  obviously  are  not  going 
to  be  as  fantastically  fat  as  the  optimists 
anticipated  a  few  months  back. 

The  stock  naarket  has  been  reflecting  the 
Increasing  attract!  veneaa  of  other  mediums 
for  saving*  too.  Just  simple  savings  account* 
pay  up  to  4  or  4'^  percent  now.  Bonds  also 
have  been  returning  much  more  favorable  re- 
turns per  year  than  moat  of  the  moat  popular 
stocks. 

That  the  stock  market  is  a  "leading  indi- 
cator" of  busineaa  Is  indisputable.  Often  in 
the  past  it  has  turned  up  or  down  long  be- 
fore a  sUnilar  movement  In  the  economy. 
ONXT  ONE  nnncATOK 
But  it  Is  only  one  of  the  leading  Indicators 
and,  as  Federal  Reserve  Board  Oovemor 
George  W.  Biltchell  remarked  recently,  the 
fact  overlooked  Is  "th*t  the  stock  market  has 
sometimes  declined  slgniflcantly  when  the 
underlying  business  trend  did  not  change 
materially.  Thus,  the  compoalta  price  aver- 
ages dropped  0  percent  in  the  summer  of 
1956,  11  percent  In  the  fall  of  1956  and  15 
percent  in  the  summer  of  1960.  In  each  in- 
Etance.  the  market  had  mora  than  regained 
its  losses  before  receaslon-related  declines 
commenced. " 

What,  though,  if  the  above  is  too  PoUy- 
anniah  and  the  stock  market  break  Is  tele- 
graphing a  signal  of  bad  trouble  ahead  for 
the  U£  economy? 

Then,  the  administration  and  Congress 
can — and  probably  will — move  with  power- 
ful weapons  to  counteract  the  buainess  de- 
cline before  it  gets  rolling. 


TAX  ctrrs  possiBuc 

Across-the-board  tax  cuts  for  corporations 
and  individuals  would  be  the  greatest  spur  to 
business  and  the  most  potent  antireces- 
sion weapon  that  exlsu.  Serious  talk  of  this 
is  m.ounting. 

What  the  stock  market  has  done  and  is 
doing  la  returning  to  comnkonaense  reali- 
ties. Descent  from  glortous  dreams  of  get- 
rich -quick  to  hard  facts  la  never  fun.  Many 
are  being  be<lly  hurt  in  the  market  today, 
hurt  wcM-se  than  they  dreamed  possible. 

But  this  Is  not  "another  1939"  and  If  It 
ever  shows  signs  of  turning  Into  one,  we 
have  the  brains,  the  know-how  and  the  de- 
termination to  prevent  It. 

Hk.wt  Teadino  Cuts  Vai-uks  $19.5  Buxion— 
Blue  Chips  Hit  d»  Worst  Tumble  Since 
Big  Crash 

New  York,  May  29.— The  stock  market 
opened  lower  today  following  the  worst  1-day 
collapse  since  1929 

Some  huge  blocks  were  traded  as  leading 
Issues  continued  under  selling  pressure. 
United  States  Steel  dropped  one-fourth  to 
50'i  on  13.000  shares. 

Chrysler  broke  2';  to  41  on  6,000  shares. 
Raytheon  toppled  S'g  to  25  on  10.000  shares 

(By  Jack  Lefler) 

New  York.  May  29. — The  stock  market, 
battered  by  its  worst  loss  since  the  crash 
year  of  1929,  leaves  unanswered  the  b.g 
question: 

•Has  it  hit  bottom?" 

The  markets  long,  sharp  decline  swelled 
to  titanic  proportions  yesterday  as  trading 
rocketed  to  the  highest  level  since  October  28, 
1929 — the  day  before  the  climax  of  the 
rra.sh . 

The  plunge  wiped  out  an  estimated  $19.5 
billion  from  the  quoted  value  of  stocks  listed 
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on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  based  on 
the  fall  of  the  Associated  Press  60-stock  aver- 
age. This  cut  the  total  value  to  $301.5  bil- 
lion from  »388  billion  at  the  end  of  1961. 

The  Associated  Press  average  fell  13.40 
to  211.20.  The  Dow  Jones  average  plum- 
meted 34.95  to  576.93.  These  were  the  big- 
gest tumbles  taken  by  these  averages  since 
October  28,  1929. 

TICKER  TAPE  SWAMPED 

Volume  of  9.35  million  shares  swamped 
the  high-speed  ticker  tape. 

The  tape  was  69  minutes  late  at  the  3:30 
p.m.  close,  the  longest  lag  since  the  speedy 
tape  system  was  installed  in  1930.  It  didn't 
finish  reporting  the  last  transaction  until 
5:59  p.m. 

The  massive  selling  gnawed  deeply  Into 
the  prices  of  blue  chip  stocks — the  solid, 
high-priced  Issues  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  market. 

International  Business  Machines  slumped 
♦37.50  to  »361.  Du  Pont  $12.50  to  $202.50. 
American  Telephone  $11  to  $100.62^  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  $5  to  $46. 

The  wave  of  selling — blamed  on  a  pan- 
icked public — was  accelerated  by  calls  for 
more  margin.  The  requirement  is  for  a  70- 
percent  cash^  downpayment  on  stock  but 
losses  of  more  than  30  percent  have  hit 
many  Issues. 

SEVENTT-FOUS    FINISH    HICHEB 

Of  1.375  issues  traded  (the  most  ever  in 
1  day),  only  74  finished  higher  and  a 
whopping  1.212  declined.  Five  somehow 
managed  to  reach  new  1962  highs  and  937 — 
well  over  half  the  issues  listed — fell  to  new 
yearly  lows. 

American  Telephone,  the  most  actively 
traded  issue  on  282,000  shares,  was  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  margin  calls.  A  techni- 
cality allowed  stockholders  with  rights  to 
buy  additional  stock  to  carry  the  purchases 
on  25-percent  margin. 

What  happened  to  bring  on  the  stock  price 
debacle  while  the  economy  is  rolling  along 
at  a  rapid  pace? 

MARKET    UNRAVELING 

"The  market  is  unraveling  the  speculative 
excesses  of  the  past  3  or  4  years  when 
anticipations  of  values  far  exceeded  the  real- 
ization of  earnings  and  sales  growth,"  sug- 
gested the  big  brokerage  firm  Bache  &  Co. 

"We  cannot  say  that  this  will  be  the  low 
because  who  knows  where  emotion  goes,  but 
on  the  figures,  the  statistics,  the  earnings, 
the  dividends,  and  the  general  healthy  state 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  stocks  are  rapidly  be- 
coming realistic." 

Others  blamed  the  great  rush  to  get  rid 
of  stocks  on  a  widespread  belief  that  infla- 
tion is  over.  When  inflation  is  in  force,  in- 
vestors feel  that  their  money  will  grow  in 
stocks.  When  a  nonlnflationary  trend  sets 
In  they  convert  to  bonds  and  savings  de- 
posits. 

Keith  F^inston.  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  said  the  market  drop  '  is 
not  a  calamity." 

SEES  PROFITS   PROTECTED 

Mr.  Funston,  interviewed  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  added  that  "the  people  selling  are  sell- 
ing to  protect  profits  they  have  already 
taken." 

He  said  there  were  probably  several  reasons 
for  the  selling  and  he  thinks  one  of  the  big- 
gest was  President  Kennedy's  clash  with  the 
steel  Industry. 

"There  has  been  growing  disquiet  among 
Investors  because  of  Kennedys  steel  action," 
he  said,  "and  the  wage  bill  that  would  take 
withholding  taxes  from  dividends  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  It  too." 

Mr.  Funston  also  mentioned  higher  Inter- 
est on  savings  and  loans  in  competing  for 
the  Investor's  dollar  and  lessened  Inflation 
as  market  Influences. 

"The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
hearings  hurt  the  market,"  he  said,  referring 


to  an  SEC  Inquiry  Into  exchange  selling 
tactics. 

"There's  Just  a  feeling  of  discomfort  •  •  • 
but  business  prospects  don't  look  bad  at  all 
now.  The  credit  situation  Is  good.  There 
is  little  danger  of  overextended  credit.  •  •  • 

"The  market  goes  throufrh  things  like  this, 
although  a  lot  of  people  thought  It  wouldn't 
go  quite  this  far." 

ATTITUDE    A    FACTOR 

The  administration's  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness— stemming  from  Its  actions  in  forcing 
the  steel  Industry  to  pull  back  a  price  in- 
crease— is  one  of  many  factors  which  are 
being  blamed  for  Investors'  fears 

Others  are  that  a  recession  is  likely  in  1963. 
a  profit  squeeze  on  business,  competition 
from  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
continuing   International  crises 

An  investment  analyst  said  the  market  is 
reflecting  "the  failure  of  the  economy  to 
reach  boom  levels  on  any  sustained  basis 
since  1957  and  the  erosion  of  profit  margins 
resulting  from  Increasing  competition  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources." 

The  violence  of  the  shakeout  brought  some 
glimmers  of  hope  on  Wall  Street  that  prices 
had  been  shoved  down  so  far  that  they  would 
apfjear  as  bargains. 

BUYERS    ATTRACTED    BACK 

If  this  is  the  case,  brokers  said,  the  mutual 
funds,  pension  funds.  Investment  trusts,  and 
other  big  buyers  might  be  attracted  back 
into  a  market  which  they  have  largely  side- 
stepped since  stocks  were  at  their  1962  peaks. 

Brokers  have  insisted  that  there  could 
never  be  another  1929. 

They  point  out  that  stocks  now  are  owned 
by  15  million  Americans — far  more  than  In 
1929 — people  are  much  wiser  about  the  op- 
erations of  the  securities  industry  and  of 
business  as  a  whole. 

And  they  say  that  the  Government  regula- 
tions enacted  after  1929 — the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
the  Trtist  Indentvu-e  Act  of  1939,  and  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  and  the  Investment 
Adviser  Act  of  1940— have  set  up  safeguards 
for  the  Investor. 


Federal    Reserve    Board    Silent    on    Margin 

Curbs 

(By  Frank  Cormier) 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  given  no 
sign  that  It  will  heed  urglngs  by  some  Wall 
Streeters  that  stock  market  credit  curbs  be 
relaxed  In  an  effort  to  stem  the  price  re- 
treat. 

Board  members  maintained  an  official  si- 
lence on  the  subject  today  but  sources  close 
to  the  Board  took  pains  to  point  out  that 
a  reduction  in  stock  margin  requirements 
could  have  a  negative  effect 

Margin  regulations,  which  can  be  changed 
at  will  by  -.he  Board,  determine  the  down- 
payment  an  Investor  must  make  when  he 
buys  stock.  Since  mld-1960.  a  70-percent 
cash  downpayment  has  been  required. 
Some  market  experts  have  suggested  this 
be  lowered  to  50  percent. 

The  Rese.-ve  Board  always  has  taken  the 
position  that  changes  in  margin  require- 
ments are  dictated  by  changing  credit  con- 
ditions rather  than  the  level  of  stock  prices 

WOULD    LIFT    MARKET 

A  lowering  of  margins,  according  to  pro- 
ponents, would  give  the  market  a  lift  by 
signifying  Government  willingness  to  take 
positive  action  to  forestall  a  further  slide  in 
stock  prices  Also,  they  contend  lower  mar- 
gins would  .stimulate  stock  purchases  by  al- 
lowing greater  use  of  borrowed  money  in 
the   market. 

Another  group  that  opposes  lower  mar- 
gins claims  a  cut  would  signal  Government 
concern  about  price  movements  and  might 
prompt  additional  selling  They  al.so  argue 
that  easier  credit  might  be  used  to  finance 
short    selling— the    sale    of    borrowed    shares 


by  people  who  hope  to  buy  them  back  later 
at  a  lower  price  and  pocket  the  difference. 
Short  selling  normally  depresses  stock  prices. 

Mass  buying  of  stocks  on  credit  was  one 
of  the  factors  aggravating  the  1929  market 
collapse.  As  prices  dropped,  lenders  called 
on  Investors  to  put  up  more  cash  to  protect 
loans  that  financed  speculative  stock  pur- 
chases. Investors  who  could  not  raise  the 
needed  money  saw  lenders  sell  their  stocks, 
which  had  been  posted  as  collateral  for 
loans 

NO    1929   cmBS 

In  1929.  there  were  no  formal  margin 
requirements  and  stocks  could  be  purchased 
with  a  downpayment  of  10  to  25  percent 
cash.  With  the  Imposition  of  Federal  mar- 
gin controls  In  1934,  the  number  of  Investors 
using  credit  In  the  market  dropped  sharply. 
And  the  ratio  of  cash  U)  credit  in  Individual 
transactions  was  increased,  which  reduced 
the  risk  of  a  margin  loan  growing  sour. 

The  .sharp  sell-off  of  recent  days  has  led 
to  an  undetermined  number  of  margin 
calls— demands  for  more  cash  to  protect 
loan.s — and  lenders  have  been  selling  some 
stocks  posted  as  collateral  when  Investors 
have  been  unable  to  meet  these  calls 

If  margin  Is  at  70  percent,  the  man  who 
buys  a  $100  stock  can  put  up  $70  In  cash 
and  cover  the  balance  through  a  loan  from 
a  broker  or  bank. 

NO    RESERVE    RULE 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  that 
if  the  price  should  drop  below  $70,  the  share- 
holder would  be  asked  to  put  up  enough 
cash  to  match  the  difference  between  $70 
and  the  current  price.  Actually,  the  Reserve 
Board  has  no  regulation  covering  such  a 
situation.  The  bank  or  broker  making  the 
margin  loan  can  decide  in  each  case  when 
or  if  to  make  a  margin  call. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  $100  stock  used  in  the  example 
above  could  drop  below  $40  before  a  broker 
would  be  required  to  make  a  margin  call. 
The  exchange  rule  Is  that  a  call  must  be 
made  If  the  amount  the  InvestoV  would 
have  left  after  selling  his  stock  and  paying 
off  the  margin  loan  represents  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  stocks'  current  value 

In  the  example  cited,  the  loan  on  each 
share  would  be  $30  Therefore,  If  the  stock 
were  selling  at  940.  liquidation  of  the  loan 
through  sale  of  the  stock  would  leave  the 
Investor  with  $10  And  $10  would  be  ex- 
actly 25  percent  of  the  stock's  current  value. 

In  practice,  a  broker  might  well  make  a 
margin  call  before  the  stock  fell  below  $40. 
But  he  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so  simply 
because  the  stock  fell  below  $70 
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STOCK  MARKET  BREAKS;  1929  AND 
1962 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Pre.sl- 
dent,  this  break  in  the  stock  market  Is 
unfortunate  and  to  be  regretted;  but  I 
am  confident  our  economy  is  basically 
sound. 

Whereas  justification  for  the  market 
break  in  1929  was  made  by  .some  experts 
on  the  grounds  that  certain  stocks  were 
selling  at  20  times  earnings,  recently 
some  stocks  have  been  selling  at  more 
than  40  times  earnings.  That  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  too  high. 

I  have  already  heard  the  administra- 
tion blamed  for  this  break  on  the  basis 
of  too  high  taxes,  increased  influence  of 
unions.  Government  intervention,  and 
an  unbalanced  budget. 

Let  me  present  that  at  the  time  of  the 
market  break  in  1929.  a  far  more  severe 
break,  taxes  were  not  high,  there  were 
no  big  unions,  there  was  no  Government 
intervention  and  there  was  no  unbal- 
anced budget. 


I  would  hope  novr  that  all  segments  of 
the  economy,  anl  the  Government, 
would  work  together  to  retain  the  un- 
paralleled prosperity  this  Nation  now 
enjoys. 


THE  SMALL  NATIONS  AND  THE  FU- 
TURE OF  THE  LNITED  NATIONS- 
ADDRESS  BY  U  THANT,  SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  U 
Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  delivered  a  speech  in  Sweden 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  ;opy  of  the  speech, 
which  I  believe  will  oe  of  great  interest 
to  all  Members  of  ihe  Senate.  It  re- 
veals some  of  the  t  linking  of  the  one 
who  now  serves  in  tlie  responsible  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  his  speech  is  a  very  en- 
lightening discussion  of  world  conditions 
which  now  exist.  I  is]s.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Small  Nations  and  the  F^tture  of  the 
United  Nations 

(Address  delivered  by  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  at  Uppsala  University.  Swe- 
den, on  May  6,  1962) 

Seventeen  years  ago,  when  the  statesmen 
of  the  world  gathered  ut  San  Francisco  and 
tried  to  work  out  a  word  organization  to  es- 
tablish   peace    on    sect  re    foundations,    the 
International    sltuatloE    was    very    different 
from  what  it  is  today.     The  Conference  was 
naturally   dominated   by   the   three   greatest 
military  powers,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Britain.    TJ  ere  was  a  widespread 
belief  at  that   time,  if  only  these  big  three 
could  be  brought  togeth  !r  In  an  International 
organization,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  an- 
other world  war,  and  even  small  brush-fire 
wars    could    be    banished.     In    the    wake    of 
the  moet  catastrophic  war  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  humanity  had  a  new  vision:  it  saw 
the  glimmer  of  dawn  of  a  warless  world.    The 
tragic  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
still  fresh  In  the  mindii  of  these  statesmen 
who  realized  that  the  League  failed  because 
It  did   not  have  siifflclent  authority  to  act. 
There  were  many  in  Sar   Francisco  who  were 
familiar  with  the  circumstances   leading  to 
the  collapse  of   the  League  of  Nations,  and 
who  realized  that  the  Lt-ague  failed  not  only 
because  It  was  lacking  la  authority  but  also 
because    It   was   lacking   In    will.      The    psy- 
chological climate   in   the  spring  of   1945  at 
San    Francisco    was   one    of   hope   and    even 
optimism:  there  was  general  feeling  that  the 
statesmen    had    learned    a    bitter    lesson    of 
history;  the  big  three  had  emerged  victorious 
In  the  colossal  war  aga  nst  the  Fascist  and 
Nazi  dictatorships  at  treiiendous  cost:  peace 
had  been  won.  and  that  hard-won  peace  must 
endure    with    the   contli.ued   cooperation   of 
the  allies. 

That  hope,  that  vis  on  and  that  belief 
speedily  vanished  in  the  years  following  the 
war.  The  causes  of  the  deterioration  In  In- 
ternational relations  wtlch  followed  World 
War  II  were  mainly  poll  leal  and  psycholog- 
ical After  an  all-too-brlef  period  of  har- 
mony, the  Big  Three  split  among  themselves. 
The  United  States  and  Britain  were  suspi- 
cious of  Russian  Intentions  and  Russia  was 
suspicious  of  Western  indentions.  In  course 
of  time,  the  West  moved  closer  together  and 
established  collective  defense  pacts  For 
her  part,  Russia  too  established  a  cordon  of 


friendly  states   around   herself   and   entered 
into    similar    collective    defense    pacts.      To 
ask  which  side  started  this  process  would  be 
unprofitable,  since  this  would  generate  cease- 
less arguments.     The  relevant  consideration 
in   this   context   is   that  fear   and  suspicion 
on     both    sides    generated    tensions    which 
came  to  be  reflected  in  the  United  Nations. 
The    big    powers    on    the    Security    Council, 
which  was  originally  designed   as  the  chief 
instrument  for  maintaining  peace  and  pre- 
venting war,  have  made  It  an  arena  of  con- 
tention  and   conflict.     The  United  Nations, 
like  its  predecessor  the  League  of  Nations,  has 
had  several  impressive  successes  to  its  credit, 
but  it  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success 
In  its  essential  purpose  to  establish  the  rule 
of  law  everywhere.     One  fact  clearly  emerges 
out  of  the  debates  and  discussions  on  major 
political    questions   In   the   United    Nations: 
Ordinarily  the  Security  Council  can  take  ef- 
fective action  only  if  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  in  agreement. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  our  times  of 
a    world    authority    that    could    physically 
eclipse  the  giant  states  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union      All  that  seems  pos- 
sible is  to  employ   the  strength   of  the  two 
giants    to   support   a   system    of    preventing 
war   between  other,  weaker  countries.     But 
how  is  war  to  be  prevented  In  disputes  be- 
tween  the   two   giants   themselves?     This  is 
the   paramount  question  of  today.     In   the 
last  resort,   there  is  only  the  so-called  bal- 
ance   of    terror    between    them.      No    doubt 
there    is    also    a    tacit    recognition    between 
them   that   their  Interest  In   world   peace  Is 
greater  than  any  of  their  other  political  In- 
terests.   It  is  only  on  this  premise  that  seri- 
ous negotiations  can  be  based.    Herein  comes 
the  role  of  the  smaller  uncommitted  coun- 
tries like  Sweden,  which  Is  to  develop  every 
means  of  strengthening  this  implicit  under- 
standing   between    the    Americans    and    the 
Russians,  thus  making  "the  last  resort'  in- 
creasingly remote. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  concerned,  the  aim  for  the  time 
being  should  be  to  stabilize  and,  if  possible 
to  reduce  arms  stockpiles  without  disturbing 
the  existing  "balance  of  terror";  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  risks  of  surprise  attack 
or  of  war  by  accident;  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons,  and  the  continuous 
stockpiling  of  existing  ones.  In  short,  the 
most  hopeful  approach  is  through  disarma- 
ment, starting  with  the  banning  of  test  imder 
appropriate  and  effective  control  and  an 
agreed  system  of  inspection,  as  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly 
favored. 

As  far  as  all  other  powers  are  concerned, 
the  aim  should  be  to  develop  the  peace- 
keeping authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
A  member  state  such  as  Sweden  could  greatly 
Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions- and  I  am  Indeed  very  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  stating  from  this  forum 
that  Sweden  has  l>een  playing  a  very  signifi- 
cant role  in  this  direction.  Although  the 
moral  authority  of  the  United  Nations  could 
be  built  up  by  channeling  international  ac- 
tivities through  thU  instrument.  Its  efficacy 
will  always  require,  ultimately,  the  support- 
ing enforcement  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  last  analysis 
It  must  be  a  system  in  which  the  two  giants 
must  be  Increasingly  Involved.  Such  a  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations  would  also 
serve  to  add  another  brake  to  the  danger  of 
war  between  the  two  giants  themselves,  and 
forge  a  permanent  link  between  them. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  political  climate  to- 
day is  very  different  from  that  of  1945  when 
the  United  Nations  was  founded.  There  are 
still  other  Important  differences  between  1945 
and  1962.  The  first  of  these  is  the  increas- 
ing use  and.  indeed,  diversion  of  scientific 
and  technological  progress  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  atom  bomb  and  the  hydrogen 
bomb  were  not  generally  known  in  the  spring 
of  1945.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  sclen- 


tlste  at  that  time  who  were  engaged  in  this 
field  of  research  realized  that  large-scale 
atomic  warfare  might  so  poison  the  world  as 
to  destroy  our  civilization.  Certainly  It  did 
not  enter  Into  the  minds  of  those  planning 
a  new  order. 

Looking   back   over  the   years   one   would 
have  thought  that  by  now  these  obvious  risks 
in  our  present  situation  would  have  become 
apparent    to   everyone.     The   best  hopes  for 
peace  are  now  placed  in  maintaining  a  bal- 
ance of  terror  but  this  balance  1«  beginning 
to  look  like  an  illusion.     It  is  surely  time  to 
return  to  the  coffunonsense  conclusion  that 
peace  and  security  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out first  reaching  agreements  between  East 
and  West  to  halt  the  arms  race.     The  arms 
race  not  only  feeds  on  itself  but  creates  In 
every    country    an    attitude   of   mind    which 
makes  agreements  impossible.    The  time  has 
come  for  statesmen  to  say  firmly  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  an  indefinite  continuation 
of  the  delicate  balance  of  terror.     This  bal- 
ance seems  to  me  to  be  purely  a  theoretical 
conception  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
political  reality.     The  reality  is  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
deliberately  seek  a  nuclear  war,  though  they 
may  be  plunged  into  one  by  accident,  and  the 
sensible  course  is  to  try  to  prevent  accidents 
by  limiting  the  arms  race  and  reducing  the 
areas  of  dispute. 

Neutralization  of  certain  areas  seems  to  be 
a  welcome  trend  In  international  negotia- 
tions. In  1955.  the  great  powers,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  signed  a  treaty  which  neu- 
tralized Austria.  In  1960.  they  signed  a 
treaty  neutralizing  Antarctica.  A  years  later 
they  were  prepared  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
tralization of  Laos. 

The  Importance  of  neutralization  does  not 
lie  solely  in  the  creation  of  buffer  states 
valuable  though  that  is.  Neutralization  is  a 
form  of  territorial  disarmament,  a  partial 
dismantling  of  the  great  military  machines 
whose  destructive  powers  have  now  become 
so  terrifying.  Each  act  of  neutralization 
therefore,  is  a  kind  of  pilot  project  for  the 
comprehensive  disarmament  that  alone  can 
rid  the  world  of  fear  and  suspicion. 

These  are  among  the  great  issues  of   the 
1960'8  which  were  never  thought  of  when  the 
United  Nations  was  founded.     Nor  had  the 
world's    statesmen    contemplated    the    tre- 
mendoxis  advance  in  national  self-conscious- 
ness  first  in   Asia    and   then   in   Africa    the 
ending  of  colonialism  and  the  long-existing 
hegemony    of   Etirope.     The    world    of    1945 
like  the  world  of  the  League  of  NaUons   was 
essentially  the  world  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
Americas.     Asia   and   Africa   were  Just    mere 
appendages      of      Europe.     Apparently      no 
thought  was  given  at  that  tLme  to  the  pros- 
pect of  emerging  nations  of  these  two  conti- 
nents.    Today   half  of   the  members  of  the 
United    Nations    are    from    Asia    and    Africa 
One  observes  a  growing  nervousness  in  the 
West  about  the  rise  in  membership  of  the 
Asian-Africans    in    the    world    organization 
But  surely  the  best  interests  of  the  West  are 
111  served  by  sour  comments  about  newly  in- 
dependent   countries    In    Asia    and    Africa 
Such   an  attitude   Is  a   poor   tribute   to   the 
generations  of  dedicated  and  idealistic  West- 
erners   who    worked    precisely    toward    the 
ultimate  goal  of  independence,  even  if  they 
did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be  reached  so 
early      Nor   is  it   fair  to  expect  those  coun- 
tries at  their  present  stage  to  express  fre- 
quently and  vociferously  their  gratitude  for 
what  the  West  did   for   them.     Many  newly 
Independent    countries    still    retain     bitter 
memories  of  the  past.     In  some  cases  Inde- 
pendence was  too  long  postponed,  causing  a 
mood  of  frustration  and  desperation  among 
freedom  fighters.     If  a  country  has  to  fight 
too  long  and  too  hard  to  win  an  Independ- 
ence  which   comes   too  late,   then   some   ex- 
treme forces  more  hostile  to  their  old  masters 
come  to  the  surface  and  become  more  domi- 
nant     But    by   and    large   these   new   states 
which  now  constitute  half  the  membership 
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of  the  United  Nations  generally  share  demo- 
cratic Ideas,  including  the  liberal  concepts 
of  objectivity,  tolerance,  and  the  rule  of  law, 
and  are  rarely  attracted  by  dogmas  alien  to 
their  way  of  life.  With  just  a  little  imagina- 
tion both  the  East  and  the  West  could  find 
In  the  building  up  of  the  United  Nations 
authority  a  common  platform  with  these 
newly  emerging  nations,  for  many  of  whom 
this  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  their 
independence.  For  the  Western  Powers  It 
would  be  the  rational  sequel  In  world  politics 
to  their  renunciation  of  control  over  their 
farflung  empires.  It  would,  moreover,  pave 
the  way  for  new  techniques  of  international 
relationship  within  the  framework  of  a 
growing  United  Nations. 

A  mature  sense  of  responsibility  was  first 
demonstrated  by  the  Asian-African  countries 
In  the  liistorlc  Bandung  Conference  7  years 
ago.  Nearly  half  of  the  29  countries  attend- 
ing that  Conference  were  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations  at  that  time.  Surprisingly 
enough,  support  for  the  United  Nations  was 
one  of  the  first  principles  endorsed.  The 
keynote  of  the  Bandung  Conference  was 
moderation,  and  a  sTirprising  degree  of  una- 
nimity was  achieved  In  the  final  declarations. 
Countries  with  different  Ideological  and  so- 
cial systems  went  on  record  as  favoring  closer 
and  friendlier  relations. 

I  believe  that  all  small  countries  every- 
where have  the  same  Interest  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  the  development  of  a 
more  effective  International  Instrument  for 
that  purpose.  The  record  of  Sweden  In  the 
United  Nations  Is  an  unmistakable  demon- 
stration of  this  attitude.  Most  of  the  small 
countries  care  passionately  about  peace. 
Many  of  them  are  aroused  to  furious  pro- 
test against,  say,  racial  discrimination  as 
against  all  explosions  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs.  For  It  Is  all  part  of  the  same  com- 
passion for  humanity  and  the  same  com- 
mitment to  a  belief  In  the  future  of  man. 
This  philosophy  which  Is  Increasingly  In 
evidence  all  over  the  world  is  an  affirmation 
of  community  of  Interest,  a  mass  declaration 
that  human  beings  must  learn  to  understand 
one  another  even  if  they  cannot  agree  with 
one  another  or  like  one  another.  It  Is  a 
challenge  to  the  conscience  of  the  present 
society — a  society  characterized  by  fear,  sus- 
picion, frustration,   and  bitterness. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  Mr.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  when  he  said  that  It  Is  the  small 
nations,  rather  than  the  great  powers,  which 
need  the  protection  the  United  Nations  can 
five.  If  the  West  were  to  set  about  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations  authority  upon 
the  basis  of  this  widely  shared  common  In- 
terest, the  possibility  of  effective  United 
Nations  Intervention  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  dangerous  situations  will  be  greatly 
Increased.  EMsarmament  provides  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  West  should  try  to 
prepare  the  United  Nations  for  a  more  pos- 
itive role.  Agreed  disarmament,  which  all 
the  major  governments  profess  to  want,  re- 
quires as  Its  Inescapable  condition  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  authority  with 
substantial  powers.  To  do  so,  the  first  requi- 
site is  mutual  confidence.  The  buildup  of 
confidence  can  be  successful  only  if  the 
United  Nations  Is  made  to  refiect  adequately 
the  Interest  and  aspirations  of  all  members, 
large  and  small.  In  this  context  the  role 
of  the  small  nations  is  still  more  significant. 
One  of  their  functions  In  the  United  Nations 
should  be  to  build  bridges  between  East  and 
West— to  Interpret  the  East  to  the  West  and 
the  West  to  the  East,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  very  foundation  on  which  this  world 
organization  Is  built. 

Based  on  these  nremices  let  us  consider 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

First  we  must  realize  that  the  world  is 
facing  a  situation  which  is  entirely  unprece- 
dented. The  situation  of  mutual  deterrence 
which  has  preserved  an  uneasy  peace  during 
the  past  few  years  Is  not  in  itself  likely  to 


produce  continuing  stability.  The  more  the 
two  great  powers  strxisf^le  to  perfect  their 
deterrents,  the  less  likely  It  Is  that  they  will 
dare  to  use  them  to  deal  with  anything 
except  a  direct  attack  on  themselves.  Ten- 
sion and  the  dangers  of  an  accidental  calam- 
ity will  rise  higher  and  higher.  Lasting  secu- 
rity cannot  be  produced  by  this  ixsllcy 

Therefore,  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  really  effective  Instrimient  of 
preventing  war  Is  of  primary  importance  to 
every  one  of  us.  Every  man  or  woman  should 
not  only  ask  himself  or  herself  what  he  or 
she  is  goin.::  to  do  In  the  world,  but  also 
ask.  "WiU  there  be  a  world  in  which  I  can 
live?" 

The  secor.d  -reat  fact  of  our  times  Is  that 
the  whole  world  Is  closely  linked  a.s  never 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind  It  is  nnt 
true  to  say  that  Russia  and  the  Weft  have  no 
interest  In  common.  Both  have  the  one 
great  overriding  Interest  in  preserving;  peace 
and  avoidlrg  total  war.  Once  that  fact  is 
recognized,  it  may  be  pos.sible  to  be^Mn  tlie 
slow,  painful  and  extremely  difficult  task  of 
constructing  some  agreed  system  of  disarma- 
ment, Inspection  and  control  to  replace  the 
present  international  anarchy.  It  Is  not  U)o 
much  to  hope  that  the  small  uncommitted 
nations  will  take  the  lend  in  this  very  neces- 
sary historic  enterprise  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

Another  i^eat  fact  of  our  times  is  the 
myth  of  the  absolute  sovereien  state.  Up  to 
the  First  World  War.  Britannia  ruled  the 
waves  with  a  very  powerful  navy.  She  wa.=  . 
In  fact,  more  than  an  absolute  sovorelcn 
state;  she  was  also  the  nerve  center  of  a 
great  empire.  The  United  States,  separated 
from  possible  aggresfors  by  great  oceans,  was 
safe  and  cculd  afford  to  be  soverelsn  and 
Isolationist.  The  fame  could  be  said  of  manv 
other  countries  with  varyinc;  deerees  of 
strength  and  stability. 

In  San  Francisco.  17  years  ago.  the  assem- 
bled statesmen  of  the  world  clung  to  this 
myth.  They  still  conceived  it  possible  to 
have  a  peaceful  world  consisting  of  a  number 
of  armed  sovereign  states  clinging  to  their 
sovereign  status  without  any  thought  of 
abandoning  an  lota  of  this  sovereignty  If 
the  United  Nations  Is  to  grow  Into  a  really 
effective  instrument  for  maintaining  the  rule 
of  law.  the  first  step  must  be  the  willingness 
of  the  member  states  to  give  up  the  concept 
of  the  absolute  sovereign  state  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  Individuals  give  up  our  abso- 
lute right  to  do  just  what  we  please,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  living  in  an  organized 
society.  The  Individual  has  to  submit  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  authorities,  and  every 
one  of  us  has  to  pay  this  price  as  a  condition 
of  living.  While  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
us  is  limited  to  what  Is  necessary  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  community,  one  retains  the 
domestic  rights  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
one's  home  life. 

Similarly,  In  the  community  of  nations  it 
Is  increasingly  Important  to  restrict  the  sov- 
ereignty of  states,  even  in  a  small  way  to 
start  with.  This  restriction  may  Involve  the 
renunciation  of  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  the  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  the  undertaking  to 
submit  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  an  in- 
ternational judiciary  Even  where  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  have  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  such  restrictions  on  their  ab- 
solute freedom  of  action,  the  United  Nations 
has  no  authority  at  present  to  enforce  them 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  Nations  must 
develop  In  the  same  manner  as  every  sov- 
ereign state  has  done.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  to  have  a  future.  It  must  assume 
some  of  the  attributes  of  a  state.  It  must 
have  the  right,  the  power,  and  the  means  to 
keep  the  peace.  In  this  historic  task  the 
small  countries  have  a  significant  role  to 
play. 

In  fact,  the  small  nations  have  mere  than 
one  role  to  play  In  this  regard.  First  of  all 
as  I  have  already  noted,  thev  are  to  plav  the 
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part  of  a  bridge  between  the  big  powers, 
especially  In  Issues  which  are  of  global  In- 
terest. For  example,  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference could  not  get  going  for  many  years, 
so  long  as  Its  membership  was  confined  to 
the  principal  protagonists  in  the  armaments 
race  It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  tlie 
issue  of  disarmament  Is  of  Interest  not  only 
to  the  major  military  powers  but  to  the  en- 
tire world:  In  fact,  it  Is  one  of  the  central 
responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  under 
the  Charter.  This  responsibility  was  ulti- 
mately reflected  by  the  adciiuon  of  eight 
countries— outside  of  the  major  power 
blocs — to  the  Disarmament  Conference,  and 
since  then  there  is  more  hope  of  progress 
than  there  was  before.  The  siimc  is  true  of 
nuclear  testing,  because  the  effects  of  full- 
out  are  universal.  In  all  such  issues  the 
small  nations  have  a  legitimate  role  in  trying 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  extreme  prwl- 
tlons  which  are  too  often  taken  -  for  the 
record,  at  any  rate — by  the  major  powers 

The  other  role  of  the  small  nations  is 
to  give  expression,  so  to  speak,  to  the  still, 
small  voice.  More  often  self-interest,  rather 
than  conscience,  "makes  cowards  of  us  all  " 
and  prevents  us  from  speaking  otit  the 
truth  as  we  see  it.  It  is  again  a  proper 
role  for  the  small  nations  to  speak  the  truth 
as  they  see  It.  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  This  attitude  was  shown  re- 
peatedly by  many  of  the  small  nations,  and 
not  necessarily  the  Asian-Africans  alone, 
during  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
A.ssembly.  I  hope  that  for  the  future  too 
the  small  nations  will  not  be  either  over- 
awed by  their  more  powerful  friends,  or 
cowed  by  threats  Into  silence,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  speak  out  when  the  occa- 
siMii  demands. 

Both  these  roles— I  might  even  say,  func- 
ti'>ns— of  the  small  nations  were  exempli- 
fied by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the 
late  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Over  the  years 
his  role  as  a  bridgebuilder  was  so  successful 
that  It  became  a  common  practice,  when 
any  difficult  situation  came  along,  for  the 
major  organs  to  say  In  so  many  words:  •'Leave 
It  to  Dag."  His  quiet  diplomacy  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ways  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  extreme  positions,  and  In  his 
own  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  he  played 
the  part  of  bridgebuilder  to  perfection. 

Even  more  significant  was  his  role  as  the 
the  authentic  voice  of  the  conscience  of 
humanity.  Many  times  he  had  to  speak 
out  when  others  were  inclined  to  be  silent. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  was  when 
he  declared  on  October  31,  1956: 

"This   afternoon   I  wish  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing  declaration:    The   principles    of    the 
chart.er    are.    by    far.    great<>r    than    the    Or- 
ganization in  which  they  are  embodied,  and 
the   alms    which   they   are   to   safeguard   are 
holler  than  the  policies  of  any  single  nation 
or  people      As  a  servant  of  the  Organization 
the  .Secretary  General  has  the  duty  to  main- 
tain his  usefulness  by  avoiding  public  stands 
on  rnnfllcts  between  member  nations  unless 
and  until  such  an  action  might  help  to  re- 
solve the   conflict.     However,   the   discretion 
and  impartiality  thus  Imposed  on   the   Sec- 
retary General   by  the  character  of  his  im- 
mediate   task,    may    not    degenerate    Into    a 
policy    of    expediency.      He   must    also    be    a 
servant  of  the  principles  of  the  charter,  and 
lt.s    aims    must    ultimately    determine    what 
for    him    is   right   and   wrong.      For    that   he 
must    stand.      A    Secretary    General    cannot 
serve  on  any  other  assumption  than  that— 
wlthi!i  the  necessary  limits  of  human  frailty 
and  honest  differences  of  opinion— all  mem- 
ber  nations   honor    their    pledge   to   observe 
all   articles  of   the   charter.     He   should   al.w 
be  able  to  assume  that  those  organs  which 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  upholding  the 
charter,  will  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill  their 
task." 

But  this  was  not  the  only  occasion.  In- 
crea.'=;in(:Iy  during  the  last '2  years  of  his 
tenure,   which   was   so  cruellv   cut   short   by 
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out  on  major  Issues 
ith  respect,  even  by 
.tlon,  disagreed  with 
ace  where  he  studied 
.  to  place  on  record 
I  to  his  memory,  and 
ion    to    the    interna- 


a  tragic  fate,  he  spoke 
and  was  listened  to  v 
those  who,  by  ImpUci 
him.  I  wish,  at  this  p; 
and  grew  to  manhood 
this  tribute  to  him  am 
to  his  great  contribui 
tlonal  community. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Madam  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
first,  if  I  may,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clert  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cor  sent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  cill  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Maj    Oen.  Richard  M.  Montgomery,  1025A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen  Thomas  P.  Oerrlty,  1613A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Charles  B.  Westover.  1351A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Maj    Gen    David  A.  Burchlna.  1936A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Retired  List,  U.S    Aih  Force 
Gen    Laurence  S.  Kuter.  89A   (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed   on   the  retired   list   In  the  grade   of 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8962 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 


ADJOURNMENT  TO 
Mr.  PROXMIRE. 

under  the  order  pre 
move  that  the  Senat< 
until  12  o'clock  noon 
The  motion  was  ag 
o'clock  and  11  minute 
previous  order,  the  Ser 
til  Friday,  June  1.  1 
meridian. 


FRIDAY  NEXT 
Madam  President. 
Piously  entered.  I 
;  stand  adjourned 
on  Friday  next, 
-eed  to;  and  (at  4 
s  p.m.),  under  the 
ate  adjourned  un- 
)62,   at    12  o'clock 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  29, 1962: 

US    Air  Porce 

The  following-named  rfficers  to  be  afslgned 
to  positions  of  ImporUnce  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
In  the  grade  of  general 

Lt    Gen.   John   K.   Gertiardt,   525A    (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)   US   Air  Force. 

Lt.    Oen.   Dean    C    Stmher.    591A    (major 
general.   Regular  Air   Foicei    US    Air   Force 

Lt.  Oen.  Mark  E    Bradley,  Jr.,  552A   (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Foice)    US    Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  of  lieu  'enant  general 

Maj.  Gen    William  S   Sone.  1059A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  29,  1962 : 

District  of  Columbia  REOEVELOPMEfrr 
Land  Agency 

John  L  Newbold,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the    term   expiring    March   3,    1965. 

John  Joseph  Gunther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  term  expiring  March  3.  1967. 

Judge  or  the  Municipal  Court  or  Appeals 
roR  THE  District  or  Columbia 

Thomas  D.  Qulnn.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  term  of  10  years. 

Frank  Hammett  Myers,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  10  years. 

Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 

John  J  Malloy.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to  be  a  Judge  of  the  municipal  court  for  the 

District  of  Columbia  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

Associate  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for 

THE  District  or  Columbia 

Joseph  C.  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
domestic  relations  branch,  for  the  term  of  id 
years 

Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Capptal 
Transportation  Agency 

Edwin  T  Holland,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency. 


U.S.  Armt 
The  following-named  cadet  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1962,  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  4353  : 

John  H   Fagan,  to  be  a  second  lieutenant. 

In  the  Armt 
The  nominations  beginning  James  M 
Acklln  III,  cadet,  graduating  class  of  1962, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  In 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  4353,  and  ending  August 
L.  Keyes,  cadet,  graduating  class  of  1962,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
541.  3284.  and  3287,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  24,  1962. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  S.  Alt- 
house,  midshipman  (Naval  Academy)  to  be 
permanent  ensign  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  ending  Robert  P  Sypult 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  21.  1962 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
terms  of  12  years  from  June  2,  1962  (reap- 
pointments) : 

Craig  S.  Atkins,  of  Maryland. 

Norman  O.  Tietjens,  of  Ohio. 

Clarence  V  Opper  of  New  York. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  treaty  withdrawn  from  the 
Senate  May  29,  1962: 

Cultural  Convention  Between  the  Unfted 
States  or  America  and  the  United  States 
or  Brazil 

Resolution  approved  by  the  Senate  to  re- 
turn to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  cultural  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  (S    Ex.  X,  81st  Cong..  3d  sess  ) 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


To  Save  the  \^  ilderness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF    NEW    MLXICO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THli:  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1962 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  the  wilderness 
bill,  a  measure  which  would  enable  us 
to  preserve  certain  arees  in  their  prime- 
val state.  That  measire  is  now  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Literior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  has  written  a  very  excellent  article 
on  the  importance  ol  our  wilderness 
areas  which  appeared  lV.:ay  27,  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May 
27. 1962J 

To  Save  the  Wonder  or  the  Wilderness 
( By  Stewart  L.  Udall ) 

When  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurlon 
of  land-hungry  Israel  crossed  the  American 
West  last  spring  and  viewed  our  grand,  wild 
landscapes  beyond  the  100th  meridian,  his 
response  expressed  the  envy  of  many  visitors 
from  abroad;  "Only  America  can  afford  such 
deserts." 

Mr  Ben-Gurlon  recognized  In  the  United 
States  a  rare  option.  Elsewhere  there  are 
vast  tracts  of  wild  land — the  Sahara,  the 
Himalayas,  the  Antarctic — which  may  always 
remain  Inviolate  because  nature  offers  terms 
only  the  sojourner  can  accept.    But  the  lands 


of  other  temperate  countries  were  long  ago 
preempted  for  specific  uses,  and  only  the 
continental  countries  with  rugged,  remote 
landscapes  have  a  largesse  which  permits 
them  to  weigh  the  values  of  a  wilderness. 

Yet  even  in  America  that  largesse  is  some- 
thing of  an  illusion,  for  our  existing  wilder- 
ness Is  only  a  remnant  of  our  natural  herit- 
age. Gone  are  the  long-grass  prairies  where 
flowers  lapped  the  stirrups  of  the  pioneers, 
and  the  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  virgin 
pine  that  once  covered  the  Lake  States. 
Those  areas  which  we  call  primitive  today 
have  been  saved  from  damage  by  their  size, 
their  remoteness,  and  their  inaccessibility 
to  transport  But  they  are  shrinking  dally 
And  that  Is  why,  in  1962,  Americans  who 
are  convinced  that  the  good  life  cannot  be 
found  In  the  machine  world  alone  will  have 
their  eyes  on  a  document  which  has  been 
In  the  hands  of  Congress  since  1956,  the 
wilderness  bill.  Ah-eady  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  still  pending  in  the  House,  It  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  significant  conservation 
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decisions   ever   considered  by  the    American 
people. 

BaslcaUy.  the  wUderness  bUl  Is  a  tool 
wtiich  win  enable  us  permanently  to  preserve 
selected  areas  of  our  federally  owned  lands 
as  untouched,  primeval  country.  Tboee 
areas  designated  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
system  would  contain  no  roads,  no  buildings, 
or  commercial  development — in  short,  the 
hand  of  nun  would  be  nowhere  in  evidence. 
Under  the  present  terms  of  the  bill,  it  is 
likely  that  about  35  to  45  million  acres — a 
scant  3  percent  of  our  Nation's  land  area — 
would  be  encompassed  in  the  system. 

None  of  these  acres  would  be  taken  away 
from  private  owners  or  State,  or  from  public 
laiMls  now  \ised  primarily  for  commercial 
purposes:  all  of  the  wilderness  areas  would 
be  designated  within  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tional parks,  national  forest  wilderness,  wild 
and  primitive  areas,  and  the  game  ranges  and 
wildlife  refuges  administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  wilderness  system  thus 
created  would  Include  perhaps  150  areas, 
from  the  humped  caterpillar  ranges  of  the 
Smokies  to  the  sands  and  cinder  cones  of 
Death  Valley,  from  timber-clad  Pacific 
mountain  ranges  to  the  moss-hung  cypress  of 
the  Everglades,  and  from  the  bald  granite 
Islands  of  northern  Minnesota  to  the  red 
labyrinth  canyons  of  southern  Utah. 

The  wilderness  bill  has  been  the  subject  of 
debat*  and  controversy  ever  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. Miners,  loggers,  and  stockmen  claimed 
that  the  Government  was  going  to  lock  up 
the  Nation's  resources  and  throw  away  the 
key — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
can  make  portions  of  wilderness  resources 
available  at  any  time  some  paramount  na- 
tional need  requires  It.  Some  Congressmen 
complained  that  the  bill  was  taking  away 
their  control  of  the  public  lands — although 
it  was  really  establishing  a  sjrstem  with 
standards,  giving  them  more  control. 

Some  critics  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  being  deprived  In  favor  of  a 
minority  wealthy  enough  to  afford  hiking 
and  pack  trips — when  It  should  be  obvious 
that  there  is  no  place  more  democratic  than 
the  wilderness,  and  a  back-country  shank's- 
mare  vacation  can  be  as  cheap  as  you  want 
to  make  it.  And  others  of  the  opposition 
wanted  to  know  why  there  was  such  a  big 
hurry  to  get  the  bill  passed — even  though 
every  delay  means  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests opposed  to  the  legislation  will  exert 
stronger  pressures  to  water  down  the  bill's 
authority. 

Understandably,  the  debate  over  the  legis- 
lation so  far  has  had  a  Western  accent,  for 
that  is  where  nearly  all  of  the  disputed  lands 
He.  Western  user  groups  that  have  a  vested 
interest  In  public  lands  (loggers,  miners, 
cattlemen)  have  been  arrayed  against  the 
conservers.  Thus  when  the  first  bills  were 
introduced  in  1957  most  predictions  were 
that  they  would  never  get  to  first  base  be- 
cause the  Interior  committees  that  had  Juris- 
diction were  stacked  with  Western  Congress- 
men who  could  not  politically  afford  to 
oppose  dominant  economic  forces  in  their 
States. 

But  the  wilderness  Idea  found  its  Western 
champions.  In  Washington  the  power  of 
persuasive  committee  chairmen  is  great,  and 
when  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  became  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  in  1961  the  Wilderness  bill  had 
a  tenacious  advocate  who  would  not  be  de- 
nied. Andcbson.  whose  convictions  on  con- 
servaUon  had  their  origins  40  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  young  New  Mexico  Journalist, 
fought  off  crippling  amendments  In  his  com- 
mittee and  sent  the  bill  to  the  floor.  And 
Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  skillfuly 
led  the  fight  for  Its  passage  when  Anderson 
was  incapacitated.  Their  counterparts  have 
not  yet  emerged  In  the  House,  but  few  doubt 
that  spokesmen  will  appear  who  can  carry 
the  flght  when  the  time  arrives. 

Like  Robert  Frost's  New  England  farmer, 
the  Members  of  Congress  must  contemplate! 


before  they  build  a  legal  wall,  what  It  Is 
they  are  walling  in  or  walling  out.  Society 
is  bearing  heavily  upon  the  wilderness 
America  loves.  It  Is  not  that  we  want  to 
wall  anything  out,  but  wilderness  has  now 
become  so  fragile  that  it  must  be  walled  in 
or  die. 

A  wilderness  system  walls  in  an  environ- 
ment where  man  may  visit,  but  exercl.se  no 
altering  dominion.  It  conserves  other  vital 
values  as  well.  Wild  country  not  only  offers 
man  what  many  consider  the  supreme  hu- 
man experience,  but  it  preserves  the  best  of 
all  watersheds,  forms  the  only  perfect  wild- 
life habitat,  and  constitutes  an  irreplaceable 
science  laboratory  where  we  can  measure  the 
world  in  its  natural  balance  against  the 
world  in  its  maimiade  imbalance 

Man  would  enter  these  islands  under  his 
own  power  and  he  would  "use"  them  as 
scientist,  hiker,  fisher,  hunter,  camper, 
photographer,  or  just  plain  lover  of  the  out- 
doors. 

A  wilderness  system  would,  of  cjurse.  wall 
out  the  machines  and  men  who  would  ex- 
tract minerals  and  timber  And  walled  out 
too.  by  their  own  volition,  would  be  that  sad 
army  of  Americans  described  recentlv  by 
President  Kennedy,  as  "a  Nation  of  spec- 
tators" who  are  victims  of  a  "push-taut^^n 
existence." 

But  the  wild  country  will  always  be  free 
to  those  who  are  fit  and  have  the  desire  to 
explore  what  is  left  of  the  world  of  Kit 
Carson  and  Jim  Bridger  and  John  C  Fre- 
mont. Motorized  vehicles  that  will  take  us 
anywhere  sitting  down  may  yet  be  our  un- 
doing— but  who  can  say  what  is  added  to 
our  naUonal  fiber  by  having  places  that 
stand  always  as  a  challenge  to  the  young 
and  old  who  are  hardy  enough  to  pit  them- 
selves against  our  out-of-doors? 

The  logic  of  a  wilderness  system  Is  dict.ated 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  renewable 
resource.  Man  can  only  shrink  or  destroy 
the  jarimeval — he  cannot  recreate  it  once  It 
Is  gone.  The  choice,  therefore,  has  lnnt,'-run 
implications  and  involves  a  subtle  balancing 
of  relative  values.  If  the  wilderness  ad- 
vocates are  right,  the  mineral  and  other  re- 
soiu-ces  will  become  a  reserve.  But  if  the 
user  groups  win  the  argument  the  wilderness 
will  disappear. 

If  we  are  wise  we  shall  give  full  weight  to 
the  intangible  values  which  have  been  al- 
most entirely  ignored  so  far  In  determining 
our  land  management  practices.  We  are  at- 
tempting now,  somewhat  belatedly,  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  idea  of  use 
and  the  finest  concepts  of  conservation. 
It  is  this  which  makes  our  decisions  so 
subtle — and  so  difficult 

We  would  do  well  in  making  our  choices  to 
detach  ourselves  and  view  the  panorama  of 
American  history.  Our  conservation  con- 
cepts are  still  new-minted,  and  there  is  much 
that  we  can  learn  from  our  own  history  and 
that  of  other  civilizations. 

Both  at  otir  best  and  at  our  worst  we 
have  had  the  drive  to  "conquer"  and  "win" 
this  continent.  Love  of  nature  had  le.ss 
chance,  for  a  long  while,  than  our  will  to 
develop,  and  sometimes  to  plunder.  William 
Penn's  green  garden  city,  planned  to  have 
five  blocks  of  8  to  10  acres  left  in  woods  kept 
its  country  greenery  only  a  brief  time  and 
Thoreau's  suggestion  that  every  town  be 
backed  by  a  miniature  wilderness  of  500 
acres  of  untouched  forest  found  no  select- 
men ready  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Even  Thoreau  himself,  apostle  of  wilder- 
ness, ended  as  a  surveyor,  chopping  Con- 
cord's woods  and  meadows  up  into  town  'ols 
Those  writers,  who.  like  Audubon  and 
Cooper,  mourned  the  passing  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  its  creatures,  mourned  It  am- 
biguously, mixing  their  lamentations  with 
celebraUon  of  the  progress  represented  by 
new  farms  and  towns.  It  is  only  recently 
that  any  considerable  number  of  Americans 
have  questioned  the  kind  of  "progress"  that 
would  wholly  obliterate  the  natural  world 
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with  the  power  of  gunpowder  and  Iron  In 
the  frontier  period,  even  our  most  sober 
farmers  were  to  some  extent  raiders.  The 
million-odd  Indians  who  inhabited  North 
America  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  when  Co- 
lumbus made  landfall  in  the  Indies  had  left 
hardly  a  mark  on  the  land.  One  pioneer 
clearing  a  field  with  ax  and  fire,  one  settle- 
ment clubbing  passenger  pigeons  by  the 
thousands  to  feed  its  pigs,  did  more  to  break 
the  country  than  whole  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  invasions  of  technologically  advanced 
I)e<)ples  Into  maiden  lands  always  have  that 
effect.  Thus  Bronae-age  Acheans  and 
Cretans,  moving  into  primitive  Hellas,  de- 
forested the  Greek  mountains  so  wantonly 
that  U)day  they  remain  a  bleak  monument 
to  that  brand  of  progress  that  has  Ignored 
the  conser%-ation  of  nattire.  Europeans  in 
Australia  and  Africa  have  mined  those  virgin 
continents  ns  recklessly  as  we  mined  ours. 
The  stored  fertility,  the  incomparable  abun- 
dance of  virgin  1  .nds  always  persuades  the 
newcomer  to  misjudge  fatally  the  recreative 
powers  of  his  environment. 

However,  little  by  little  we  are  learning, 
thmugh  trial  and  error  and  through  science, 
what  the  Indians  knew  by  awe  and  rever- 
ence: that  we  are  not  outside  nature,  but  in 
it:  that  it  is  not  a  commodity  which  we  can 
exjilolt  without  restraint,  but  a  community 
to  which  we  belong.  The  modern  science 
c:illed  ecology  which  tells  us  this  has  over- 
tones that  make  it  akin  to  primitive  reli- 
gion  and  to  poetry. 

The  real  test  of  the  maturity  of  our  land 
ethic  is  whether  we  put  future  generations 
first  in  our  resource  planning,  whether  we 
refuse  to  build  up  our  own  standard  of  liv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  our  children.  Yet 
responsibility  to  the  future  was  slow  In  de- 
veloping among  us  because  it  was  part  of 
our  pride  and  our  Independence  to  cut  our- 
selves off  from  tradition  and  history. 

Edmund  Burke's  "great  unwritten  compact 
existing  between  the  dead,  the  living,  and 
tlie  unborn"  was  not  a  compact  to  which 
Americans  subscribed.  We  had  no  past  ex- 
cept the  dead  European  past  which  we 
repudiated,  and  our  future  seemed  too  inevi- 
table to  need  steering.  Jefferson  expressed 
us,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Earle:  "Our  Creator 
made  the  earth  for  the  use  of  the  living  and 
nr>t  of  the  dead.  Those  who  exist  not  have 
no  u.se  or  right  in  it.  no  authority  or  power 
over  it  ■' 

I  am  convinced  that  It  is  our  national 
character,  as  well  as  some  fragments  of  our 
wild  land,  that  stands  to  be  preserved  by  the 
wilderness  bill. 

We  Americans  are  a  practical  people,  and 
It  IS  easy  for  us  to  underestimate  the  values 
of  wilderness  not  measurable  in  dollars  or 
economic  growth.  We  are  nature's  children 
and  I  hope  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  much  of  our  poetry  and  our  religion  and 
best  thought  has  derived  from  our  relation- 
ship with  the  land  and  its  creatures. 

The  mystique  of  primitive  lands,  the  case 
fur  the  preponderance  of  the  "intangibles." 
has  nowhere  been  stated  more  eloquently 
than  by  the  novelist  and  historian.  Wallace 
Stegner : 

Something  will  have  gone  out  of  us  as  a 
people  If  we  ever  let  the  remaining  wilder- 
ness be  destroyed:  If  we  permit  the  last  vir- 
gin  forests   to   be   turned   Into  comic   books 
and   plastic  cigarette  cases;   if  we   drive   the 
few  remaining  members  of  the  wild  species 
Into  zoos  or  to  extinction;  il  we  pollute  the 
last  clear  air  and  dirty  the  last  clean  streams 
and  push  our  paved  roads  through   the  last 
of    the    silence,    so    that    never    again    will 
Americans  be  free  In  their  own  country  from 
the  noise,  the  exhausts,  the  stinks  of  human 
and    automotive   waste.     And  so   that  never 
again  can  we  have  the  chance  to  see  ourselves 
single,  separate,  vertical,  and  individual   In 
the  world,  part  of  the  environment  of  trees 
and  rocks  and  soil,  brother  to  the  other  ani- 
mals, part  of  the  natural  world  and  compe- 
tent to  belong  In  it. 


I 


"We  simply  need  that  wild  country  availa- 
ble to  na.  even  if  we  never  do  more  than 
drive  to  Its  edge  and  look  in.    For  it  can  be 

a  means  of  reassuring  ourselves  of  our  sanity 
as  creatures,  a  part  of  the  geography  of 
hoi>€." 

The  splendor  of  the  wilderness  experience 
is  that  It  stimulates  all  of  man's  senses  and 
excites  a  special  wonder.  Those  who  object 
to  the  Idea  of  wilderness  on  the  ground  that 
only  a  venturesome  few  will  ever  enjny  it 
miss  the  main  point.  The  Intensity  and 
rarity  of  an  experience  give  it  .special  worth  — 
and  the  men  and  women  of  other  genera- 
tions have  a  claim  that  is  far  larger  than 
our  own.  My  boys.  I  know,  will  remember 
a  hike,  when  we  flushed  a  bighorn  sheep 
from  Its -wilderness  hideout,  longer  than  they 
will  recall  all  the  exotic  animals  of  half  a 
dozen  eoos. 

Passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  will  assure 
us  all  of  something:  It  will  give  the  resource 
managers  a  reserve  for  dire  emergency;  It 
will  give  our  children  a  land  reserve  where 
they  might  share  the  primeval  experiences 
of  those  who  settled  this  country;  it  will  pro- 
vide   an    environment   fur    plants    and    wild 
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things  that  w-e  among  the  glories  of  our 
land,  and  It ^11  constitute  a  gracious  bow 
in  the  direction  of  those  who  share  the  con- 
\iction  of  the  late  Aldo  Leopold,  conserva- 
tionist and  forester,  who  began  the  move- 
ment to  preserve  the  wilderness: 

"The  opportunity  to  see  wild  geese  is  more 
important  than  teUnlsion,  and  a  chance  to 
find  a  pasqueflower  is  a  right  as  Inalienable 
as  free  speech." 

And  for  the  present.  186  million  Amer- 
icans wUl  know  that  their  wilderness  herit- 
age is  still  there,  sane  .-\s  sunlight  and  heal- 
ing as  the  smell  of  firs  or  the  sight  of  a  rare 
bird.  We  can  con.serve  these  things,  and 
keep  them  alive,  in  luiture  and  in  us.  or  we 
can  see  them  become  mere  folklore,  a  mem- 
ory, a  phrase,  like  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
Let  us  not  mistake  the  opportunity. 

As  Frost  reminds  us,  there  is  always  a 
'need  of  being  versed  In  country  things.  " 
And  in  the  years  ahead  the  success  of  our 
society  win  surely  be  measured  as  much  by 
the  quality  of  our  naturalists  and  the 
splendor  of  our  environment  as  by  the  num- 
l>er  of  our  spacemen  or  the  disUuices  traveled 
by  their  craft. 
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HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIES 

Tuesday,  May  29. 1962 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
myself  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in 
New  York  City,  on  May  24, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TrxT   OF    A   Speech    dy    U.S.   Senator    Babp.y 

GOLDWATER,     RePLBLICAN,     OF    ARIZONA,     BE- 
FORE THE  Annual  Dinner  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  iNSTmrrE.  'Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  Crrv.  Mat  24,  1962 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight.    I  have 
iio    fcir    of    the    steel    Industry   or   of   "tiny 
handfuls"    of    responsible   executive* — or    of 
SOBs.  for  that  matter.     Of  course,  I  assume 
that  your  understanding  of  SOB  is  the  same 
Hs  mine  and  that  the  letters  stand  for  men 


who  are  determined  to  "save  our  business." 
And,  believe  me,  there  is  need  today  for  men 
who  understand  what  la  going  on  In  this 
Nation  and  who  are  devoted  to  and  willing 
to  tight  for  the  free  enterprlM  system. 

Perhaps  the  need  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Certainly  In  my  lifetime  there  has  never 
been  a  greater  threat  than  we  see  today  in 
the  excesses  and  abuses  of  big  government. 
And.  certainly  there  has  never  been  a  more 
determined,  arrfjgant  drive  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 

I  suggest  that  we  oppose,  as  strenuously  as 
we  possibly  can.  the  extension  of  Executive 
power.  And  I  suggest  we  do  this  "in  the 
public  interest "  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  "general  welfare. " 

These  are  phrases  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  well  acquainted.  They  have  been 
used  often  enough  in  recent  weeks  to  beat 
your  industry  over  the  head.  That  they 
have  been  used  unjustly  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  your  industry  has  taken  the  tough- 
est public  castigatlon  It  was  possible  for  a 
powerful  Federal  Government  to  muster. 
You  have  ben  kicked  around  and  accused  of 
everything  short  of  outright  war  on  the 
American  people.  You  have  boen  pictured 
as  greedy.  Irresponsible  men  bent  on  selfish, 
inflationary  pvirsults. 

In  fact,  I'm  siu-prised  to  find  such  kindly 
looking  people  at  this  banquet.  I  thought 
you'd  all  be  sprouting  horns  and  carrying 
cutlasses  in  your  teeth. 

Now  tonight.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  Into  a 
lengthy  analysis  of  the  meri*.s  of  a  proposed 
increase  In  steel  prices.  This  audience  cer- 
tainly understands  the  problems  posed  by 
the  pront  squeeze  and  foreign  competition 
better  than  I  could  pcsslbly  outline  them. 
And.  I  must  say,  there  doesn't  appear  to  be 
much  hope  of  ever  explaining  these  facts  of 
economic  life  to  the  theorisu  in  the  White 
House  While  I'm  at  It,  let  me  say  that  as  a 
bupinersraan,  I  am  more  and  more  Impressed 
with  the  lack  of  fundamental  economic 
understanding  at  the  Government  level.  I 
will  admit  that  If  you  follow  the  Keynesian 
line  there  are  some  basics  that  you  auto- 
maucally  overlook,  such  as  the  validity  of 
a  balanced  national  budge \  but  the  econ- 
omists presently  strung  along  the  New 
Frontier  Insist  on  overlooking  everj-lhing 
that  argues  for  found  fifcal  and  monetary 
policies. 

That,  of  course,  is  another  story.  Right 
now.  I  want  to  talk  about  what  we  have 
learned  and  what,  perhaps,  we  have  gained 
as  the  aftermath  of  what  the  'Wall  Street 
Journal  saw  fit  to  refer  to  as  "an  incredible 
week."  I  want  to  explore,  if  I  may.  the 
brighter  side  of  the  so-called  steel  price 
controversy.  Because  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
that  this  disagreeable  episode  may  i;ot  turn 
out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  In  fact,  it  i* 
conceivable  that  over  the  long  run  th:s 
dispute  may  save  American  buslne:s  many 
future  headaches. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you  that  we  who  caII 
ourselves  conservative  have  long  warned  of 
the  dangers  contained  In  the  concentration 
of  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  this,  we  have  been  frustrated  too 
often  by  those  who  argued  that  the  mere 
existence  of  power  was  not  perilous,  that  re- 
sponsible men  in  the  executive  branch  could 
be  dei>ended  upon  to  use  that  power  judi- 
ciously and  carefully.  Through  the  years, 
these  advocates  of  centralisation  have  al- 
ways scoffed  at  the  idea  that  Federal  power, 
once  built  up  in  unanswerable  proportions, 
would  eventually  be  exercised  In  a  dicU- 
torial  fashion.  They  accused  the  conserva- 
Uves  of  crying  alarm  where  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm.  They  said  the  Founding 
Fathers,  who  regarded  big  government  as 
dangerous  and  guarded  against  it  in  the 
Constitution,  could  not  foresee  the  com- 
plexities into  which  our  society  would  move 
The  power  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  force  rescinding  of  the  steel  price 


Increase  has  existed  for  some  time.  But  It 
was  generally  ret^arded  as  a  benevolent  com- 
modity that  merely  guaranteed  the  public 
protection  against  unlawful  actions.  It  cer- 
tainty wasnt  feared  as  an  element  which 
existed  for  good  but  oould  be  used  other- 
wise at  the  mere  whim  of  a  petulant  Execu- 
tive 

The  important  point  here  Is  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  had  ne'ver  before  been 
shown  an  example  of  massive  Government 
power  in  operation  where  no  crime  was  in- 
volved and  where  no  grave  emergencv  ex- 
isted. It  had  never  quite  understood  what 
awesome  authority  could— overnight —be 
brought  to  bear  on  prtvate  citizens  whose 
actions  had  aroused  the  Executive  Ire  And. 
for  the  first  time,  we  were  shown  what  kind 
of  coercion  and  intimidation  can  be  un- 
leashed in  the  name  of  the  "public  interest.  " 
as  Interpreted  arbitrarily  by  a  group  of  White 
House  braintrustcrs 

When  you  stop  to  consider  how  easily  this 
phrase     public  interest'  can  be  tailored   to 
almost  any  situation  by  a   glib  executive,  I 
believe  you  begin  to  understand  the  frlght- 
enintr   aspect    of    what    has    happened.      The 
domestic  economy  is  a  very   broad    proposi- 
tion     Any  facet  of  It  could  conceivably  be 
related  to  the  "public  Interest"  If  such  a  re- 
lationship should  happen  to  fit  in  with  the 
objectives   of  the  economic  planners  of  the 
New     FronUer.     Take     steel,     for     example. 
While  it  is  an  Imjxjrtant  and  basic  industry. 
It  sUll  generates  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
gross   national   product.     In    1960,   I   believe, 
it  ranked  32d  among  41  manufacturing  in- 
dustries on  the  basis  of  profit  as  measured 
by  return  on  net  assets.     So.  if  an  industry 
comprising  only  2  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  can  be  said  to  gravely  affect 
the    national   Interest    by   raising   Its   prices, 
you   can   see   for   yourselves   how  an   antag- 
onistic Federal  Government  can  reduce  the 
public  Interest"   to  suit  itself. 
This  was  far  more  than  a  dispute  involv- 
ing  the   steel   indiistry.     It    was   more   than 
a  question  of  -wages  and  prices  and  profits. 
Basically,  it  was  a  question  of  American  free- 
dom and  of  how  far  that  freedom  has  slipped 
away   from    us   through   the    pyramiding   of 
powers  in   the  hands   of   a   centralized   gov- 
ernment 

There  is  no  law  on  the  books  which  says 
the  President  shall  have  the  power  to  hx 
prices.  There  was  no  request  from  industry 
spokesmen  that  the  Oorenunent  help  them. 
out  of  its  bureaucratic  wisdom,  to  decide 
what  they  should  charge  for  their  product. 
There  was  no  existing  supply  emergency  that 
warranted  extreme   ExecuUve   action. 

There  were  none  of  these  things.  There 
was  only  an  Executive  will,  backed  bv  the 
police  powers  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  to 
bring  about  a  stated  condition  in  the  "eco- 
nomic system.  And  this  will  was  used  to 
lorce.  to  compel,  to  intimidate  In  a  fashion 
usually  associated  with  totAlitarian  states 

This  is  the  thing  to  bear  In  mind,  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  It  is  too  easj-.  par- 
ticularly for  businessmen,  to  get  bagged 
down  in  complicated  argumenu  Involving 
the  economics  of  the  situation.  It  makes 
no  difference  whetlker  the  announced  in- 
crease in  steel  prices  was  right  or  wrong.  Jus- 
tified or  unjustified,  advantageous  or  other- 
wise. The  thing  involved  here  is  freedom, 
the  freedom  of  tsompany  executives  to  make 
a  decision  InvoUlng  their  own  business,  their 
own  workers,  their  own  stockholders  and 
their  own  future,  without  interference  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  the  very 
essence  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  it 
must  be  defended  and  protected  at  all  cost. 
Because  of  this.  I  beliese  the  American 
people  are  Indebted  in  some  respects  to  the 
steel  industry.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
pamful  experience  of  your  Industrv.  I  doubt 
If  we  cotUd  liave  reached  the  present  level  of 
alertness  to  the  dangers  of  greater  and  great- 
er power  in  the  hands  of  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment.    As    I   said    earlier,    prior    to   this 
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time,  the  American  people  had  never  been 
shown  In  such  dramatic  fashion  the  coercive 
power  of  an  Irate  government.  Now  they 
have  seen  It.  They've  seen  It  In  Its  most 
frightening,  offensive  form.  They've  seen 
presidential  anger  go  beyond  the  stage  of 
rhetoric  and  become  translated  Into  action 
with  the  use  of  grand  Juries,  the  FBI.  the 
rerouting  of  Government  contracts,  and  leg- 
islative Investigations.  They  have  seen  the 
power  to  investigate,  which  is  also  the  power 
to  Inconvenience  and  induce  fear,  used  to 
the  hilt  because  of  an  independent  action  by 
responsible  men  which  did  not  fit  an  arbi- 
trary set  of  conditions  arrived  at  by  Gov- 
ernment bralntrusters.  And  I  would  remind 
you  this  coercive  power  was  not  used  against 
a  bunch  of  racketeers  and  criminals,  but 
against  private  citizens  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  of  a   large,   vital   industry. 

I  also  think  the  American  people  owe  the 
steel  Industry  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  pub- 
licly disclosing  the  degree  of  antlbusiness 
sentiment  that  exists  in  the  present  admin- 
istration. The  President's  famous  SOB  re- 
mark. I  believe,  underscores  this  antipathy 
for  the  business  community  and  gives  full 
credence  to  pronounced  fears  that  the  New 
Frontier  Is  antlbusiness  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  New  Deal.  Of  course,  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  of  this  long  before  the 
Bteel  price  crackdown,  but  many  business- 
men, with  their  customary  optimism,  pre- 
ferred to  believe  the  lip  service  paid  re- 
peatedly by  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  the  free  enterprise  system.  For  the  life 
of  me.  I  cant  understand  why  American 
businessmen  persisted  In  this  hope. 

They  should  have  known  long  ago.  The 
signs  were  all  there.  You  can't  staff  a  new 
administration  with  liberal  professors,  labor 
union  ofScials.  and  theorists  from  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  and  expect  it  to  adopt 
a  strong  line  for  business  freedom.  Funda- 
mentally, the  advisers  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent listens  have  long  been  on  the  side  of 
more  and  more  government  Interference 
with  and  control  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. As  Scripps-Howard  writer  Henry  J. 
Taylor  wrote  recently,  the  White  House 
bralntrusters  "bring  less  confidence  to  busi- 
ness than  Jesse  James  brought  to  a  bank." 
And  I  don't  care  what  kind  or  how  many 
verbal  reassurances  you  businessmen  get 
from  Government  officials.  So  long  as  the 
President  listens  to  the  leftwing  radicals  in 
his  administration,  the  business  community 
is  in  trouble. 

And,  If  you  don't  believe  it.  ask  yourselves 
this  question :  How  many  of  you  today  would 
dare  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  administration 
on  the  question  of  prices  knowing  in  advance 
that  your  action  would  arouse  the  Govern- 
ment's anger?  Think  this  over  and  think 
it  over  carefully  if  anyone  here  doesn't  think 
his  freedom  has  been  reduced  by  Govern- 
ment power.  Prices  are  still  your  business, 
at  least  they  are  In  law  and  theory.  But. 
under  existing  circumstances — circumstances 
created  by  a  strong  and  willful  executive— 
what  can  you  do  about  them? 

I  suggest  that  steel  prices  have  now  be- 
come the  almost  exclusive  concern  of  the 
men  in  the  White  House  who  figure  out  those 
mysterious  formulas  called  guidelines 
And  these  are  the  officials  who  believe  that 
what's  good  for  the  President's  prestige  Is 
good  for  the  country,  regardless  of  what  the 
effect  may  be  on  freedom  of  action,  business 
climate,  economic  progress,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  employment  opportunities.  I  don't 
agree  with  this.  The  office  of  the  Presidency 
deserves  the  respect  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, but  I  certainly  don't  feel  It  is  of  over- 
riding Importance  to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  the  man  holding  that  office  if  we  have  to 
count  the  cost  in  American  freedom. 

Freedom  today,  as  always,  Is  dependent 
upon  government  confinement,  for  freedom 
can  only  be  drained  away  through  concen- 
tration of  authority.  This  Is  not  always 
realized   by   the  American  people  until   the 
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accumulated  authority  is  unleashed  In  a 
spectacular  way.  It  happened  during  the 
"incredible  week,"  and.  as  a  result.  I  believe 
more  people  today  understand  why  our  fore- 
fathers, the  framers  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, distrusted  government.  Those  hardy 
forebearers  of  ours  knew  from  experience 
that  government  is  necessary  and  good  if 
kept  within  proper  limits.  But  they  also 
knew  that  by  Its  very  nature,  it  was  poten- 
tially dangerous.  They  knew  that  govern- 
ment, in  its  application,  is  force — whether 
used  for  good  or  for  evil. 

And.  this  being  the  case,  our  forefathers 
took  out  insurance  against  the  concentration 
and  misuse  of  authority.  They  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  actual"  pursuit  and  prac- 
tice of  individual  freedom  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  society  and  a  nation  They  started 
with  the  assumption  that  men  are  endowed 
by  God  with  certain  rights  and  privileges  and 
that  government  s  only  proper  role  should  be 
in  the  protection  of  those  rights.  They  re- 
jected entirely  the  theory  that  man's  rights 
stem  from  authority,  the  state,  and  proceeded 
to  build  in  our  Constitution  something  new 
and  different  In  the  way  of  government.al 
charters. 

The  novelty  of  the  American  Constitution 
was  contained  In  those  provisions  which 
stated,  specifically,  that  certain  institutions 
and  human  relations  were  to  be  left  ouUside 
the  authority  of  government  They  actually 
forbade  the  Government  to  Infringe  or  vio- 
late tiiose  area.s. 

Unfortunately,  not  enough  Americans  re- 
alize today  the  wisdom  and  foresight  that 
went  Into  the  framing  of  the  Con.stitutlon. 
But  I  believe  a  new  awareness  is  growing  in 
the  light  of  recent  events  And  I  believe 
more  and  more  the  citizenry  i.s  coming  to 
understand  that  every  new  power  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government  takes  away  some  of 
our  precious  freedom. 

But,  the  big  question  is  whether  that 
awareness  will  develop  in  time  and  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  head  off  what  can  only  be 
described  as  the  biggest  power  grab  ever 
attempted  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government 

This  is  of  tremendous  Importance  now 
that  we  know  the  President  won't  hesitate 
to  use  all  facets  of  Executive  power  to  force 
private  citizens  to  do  what  he  and  his  ad- 
visors arbitrarily  decide  they  should  do 
Just  how  far  can  we  extend  the  President's 
authority  and  still  retain  the  basic  imple- 
ments of  Individual  freedom''  And  how 
much  new  authority  does  the  Executive 
need?  It  seems  to  me  quite  apparent  that, 
as  former  President  Eisenhower  has  said, 
lack  of  power  isn't  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  Presidency.  And  I'm  quite  certain  that 
you  men  in  the  steel  industry  haven't  de- 
tected any  great  shortase  of  Presidential 
power. 

But  the  fact  that  new  power  is  not  needed 
and  the  fact  that  more  power  is  definitely 
dangerous  hasn't  deterred  the  architects  of 
the  New  Frontier  from  asking  a  generally 
sympathetic  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
to  add  grants  to  the  President's  authority 

They  have  something  specific  in  mind,  con- 
trol of  the  economy,  and  this  requires  more 
power  than  the  Government  has  ever  before 
exercised. 

Actually,  I  don't  believe  it  is  generally 
realized  just  how  much  President  Kennedy 
has  asked  for  in  the  form  of  new  and  greater 
Executive  power.  These  requests  have  been 
arriving  on  Capitol  Hill  in  bits  and  pieces, 
scattered  through  dozens  of  Presidential 
messages  on  all  conceivable  subjects. 

And  when  you  add  them  all  up.  vou  find 
the  operating  blueprint  for  a  planned  Ameri- 
can economy,  an  economy  manipulated  by 
Government  and  directed  from  Washington 
an  economy  in  which  the  major  decisions 
are  relegated  to  theorists  and  bureaucrat.s 
an  economy  In  which  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  will  play  an  ever-smaller 
role  in  the  business  life  of  the  Nation 


This  is  the  direction  In  which  we  are 
headed.  And  I'm  not  talking  about  the  dis- 
tant future.  I'm  talking  about  the  Im- 
mediate future.  This  planned  economy  is 
already  beginning  to  take  definite  shape. 
The  mobilization  of  powers  needed  is  well 
underway.  The  masterminds  of  the  plan 
are  the  members  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers— Walter  Heller.  James 
Tobln.  and  Kermit  Gordon,  all  former  eco- 
nomic professors  whose  Job  it  Is  to  shape 
wage  and  price  policies.  inHuence  spending 
and  fix  economic  'guidelines"  and  produc- 
tivity formulas  The  operators  of  the  plan 
are  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary H'Kdgps.  and  Trea*urv  Secretary  Dillon 
The  enforcers  are  Attorney  General  kennedv 
Defense  Secretary  MrNamara.  and  Agrlcui- 
ture  Secret, iry  Freeman 

Now  the  powers  presently  held  by  the 
President,  great  as  they  are.  wont  qui'te  do 
the  Job  the  way  the  planners  see  it.  That's 
why  the  administration  is  seeking  vast  new 
Federal  powers  in  almost  every  important 
economic  field.  The  President  is.  in  actual 
fact,  asking  for  more  power  than  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  held  when  the  country  was 
not  engaged  in  an  all-out  shooting  war  He 
want.s.  for  example,  the  power  to  change 
lax  rales  without  the  approval  of  Congress 
the  power  to  infiuence  the  supply  and  cost 
of  money  through  his  own  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board:  the  power  to  launch 
massive  new  public  works  programs  on  his 
own  initiative;  the  power  to  cut  tariffs  on 
a  huge  unprecedented  scale;  the  power  to 
exercise  more  control  over  agriculture  the 
power  to  extend  Federal  Influence  into  local 
communities 

Figure  it  out  What  happens  when  the 
White  House  is  given  standby  authority  to 
cut  personal  income  taxes  by  as  much  as  5 
percentage  points^  The  changes  presum- 
ably would  be  made  when  the  White  House 
manipulators  decide  that  business  condi- 
tions require  a  shift  in  rates  And  where  is 
the  economist,  regardless  of  how  many  uni- 
versity degrees  he  holds,  who  is  qualified 
to  decide  some  bright  morning  that  taxes 
should  be  reduced  to  stimulate  consumer 
spending^  Of  course,  there  Is  no  certfiintv 
that  a  sudden  stimulus  to  consumer  spend- 
ing would  come  at  the  right  time  Nobody 
knows  when  a  recession  has  run  its  course 
or  when  another  one  is  about  to  begin. 
Economists  always  disagree  and  so  do  busi- 
nessmen 

But  think  of  what  this  could  do  to  busi- 
ness planning.  Nobody  could  ever  be  sure 
how  much  taxes  they  might  have  to  pav  in 
a  given  year  And  I  would  also  remind  you 
that  if  the  President  is  given  the  power  to 
lower  tax  rates  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, the  next  step  will  be  to  seek  the 
power  to  raise  taxes  at  the  White  House  level 
The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy 
and  this  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
throughout  history.  It  Is  much  too  great  a 
power  to  entrust  to  a  tiny  handful  of  Gov- 
ernment planners  who  deal  In  theory  and 
have  never  had  the  practical  experience  of 
meeting  a  payroll. 

In  the  public  works  field,  the  President 
would  like  Congress  to  abdicate  Its  respon- 
sibllity  over  appropriations  and  give  him  the 
right  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  unde- 
fined public  works,  wherever  he  sees  fit 
Wrapped  up  In  this  program  of  the  admin- 
istration's is  more  spending  power  than  Con- 
gress has  ever  before  been  asked  to  delegate 
for  such  purposes. 

Specifically,  the  program  would  authorize 
an  immediate  public  works  program  of  $600 
million  and  would  grant  standby  authority 
for  an  additional  $2  billion  for  public  works 
projects  if  economic  conditions  should  deteri- 
orate beyond  a  certain  point. 

The  $600  million  program  would  require 
appropriations  from  Congress  in  the  accepted 
constitutional  way  for  handling  Federal 
spending  projects.    But  the  $2  billion  stand- 
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by  program  would  not  require  oongreasional 
approval  throvierh  approprtetloa.  It  ironM 
merely  turn  om  to  th«  Fraaldent  aad  hte 

advlseri  tbe  pune-strlng  poirer  at  rnnffiii 
and  enable  them  io  spemi  money  tran»- 
ferred  frran  other  Xunda. 

Under  the  standby  program,  the  President 
would  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  enor- 
mous $2  bUllon  power  until  the  national  tm- 
employment  rate  ha«  Increaaed  by  1  percent 
within  a  S-to-9-month  period.  But  once 
that  standard  U  reached,  tremendous  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  »ould  automaUcally 
become  permissible. 

There  would  be  no  poaaible  recall  by  Con- 
gress regardieaa  of  what  circumstances  de- 
veloped. The  pursestrlngB  would  not  reside 
In  their  customary  place,  with  the  people's 
representatives  In  the  Congress  They 
would  be  held  In  the  White  House. 

Aside  from  the  fact  tliat  public  works  are 
not  tlie  anawer  to  national  unemployment 
and  related  economic  problems,  the  radical 
financing  authority  proposed  In  the  admin- 
istration's program  represent*  one  of  the 
moat  aatounding  power  grabs  ever  attempt- 
ed by  the  execuUve  branch.  Chairman 
Harry  F.  Btro  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  termed  this  feature  of  the  public- 
works  program  •'incredible. "  and  with  this  I 
fully  agree. 

The  whole  thing.  I  suggest,  becomes  even 
more  Incredible  when  you  examine  the  spe- 
cial funds  from  which  the  President  would 
like  to  draw  the  money  lor  hla  grandiose 
"leafraklng"  programs.  They  Include  funds 
from  the  World  Biuik.  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  even  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

A  warning  as  to  the  trtie  nature  of  the 
President's  request  has  been  fUed  with  the 
Senate  by  Republican  members  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Their  repon  had  thi.'- 
to  say; 

"Apart  from  any  oplnionis  about  the  need 
or  deairablUty  of  Federal  liuiinclng  to  pro- 
vide employment,  the  Congress  slioiild  be  on 
notice  that  what  is  proposed  here  is  a  trans- 
fer of  the  power  of  the  pvirse  from  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

"Funds  available  for  building  homes  In 
towns  and  cities  under  situations  previously 
Judged  by  Congress  to  be  worthy  could  be 
transferred  to  sewage  disposal  projects 
rural  drainage  or  flood  control  projects. 
and  so  forth  Apparently  even  a  borrowing 
authority  of  »3  billion  to  underwrite  the 
guaraiitees  of  Uie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  $750  million  to  secure  in- 
sured savings  in  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Ix)an  In.surance  Corporation  could  be  drawn 
on  to  fund  this  program." 

In  all.  the  Republicans  pointed  out.  almost 
%\6  biUion  worth  of  specific  funding  could  be 
raided  by  selection  of  the  President  for 
spending  on  projects  not  .speciflcallv  other- 
wise authorized. 

But  it  doesn't  seem  to  boU.er  the  President 
and  his  advisers  that  the  funds  they  want 
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to  use  for  public  works  w«re  never  Intended 
tor  such  use.  Wor  do  they  ^ee  any  apparent 
necessity  of  reserrlng  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives In  Oongress  the  rtght  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  public  works  if  they  decide 
the  need  exists.  And  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  the  admlntstrattoo  that  the  American 
people  might  not  Wfint  money  earmarked 
for  such  purposes  as  guaranteeing  bank  de- 
posits 17P  to  $10,000  raided  to  provide  new 
sidewalks  In  a  depressed  area 

TO  the  New  Prontler.  the  details  aren't  im- 
portant. What  Is  Important  Is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  and  more  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  The  checks  and  balances  in 
our  system  of  government  seem  to  annov  the 
architects  of  the  planned  economy.  "This 
business  of  having  to  go  to  Congress  more 
often  than  once  in  5  years  for  money  and 
authority  gets  In  their  way.  bo  the  thing 
to  do  Is  to  use  presidential  prestige  to  over- 
come these  obstacles  and  sandbag  the  House 
and  Senate  Into  approving  long-range  au- 
thority for  backdoor,  sidedoor.  and  even 
slldedoor  financing  of  any  and  all  projects 
dreamed  up  by  the  New  Prontler. 

Another  power  request  by  the  President 
that  deserves  special  attention  Is  tied  up 
In  legislation  to  let  the  Chief  Executive  name 
his  own  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Now  this  sounds  like  an  innocent 
enough  request,  at  least  to  the  layman.  It 
isn't  generally  understood  that  Congress  has 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  great 
powers  to  fix  monetary  values  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Board  will  remain  lade- 
pendent.  But  if  the  Board  should  come 
under  political  domination  by  an  adminis- 
traUon  that  wanted  easy  money,  tlie  Reserve 
could  make  $100  million  avaUabie  in  new 
credit. 

These  powers  sought  by  the  executive 
branch  are  too  great.  They  are  not  in  the 
national  Interest.  They  are  In  the  Interest 
only  of  regimentation  of  more  and  more 
areas  of  our  society  and  our  economy.  They 
are  designed  to  maJce  a  powerful  ExecuUve 
more  powerful.  They  do  violence  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  concept  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  limited  government. 

Now  I  don't  think  I  have  to  explain  to 
y.ui  people  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  determined  to  get  as  many  of  these 
powers  as  they  possibly  can  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can.  The  White  House  is  working 
overtime  to  build  up  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  support  the  Presidential 
requests.  In  fact,  the  administration  is  giv- 
ing the  Congress  a  tough  lesson  In  the  not- 
so-subtle  art  of  Government  lobbying  The 
resources  they  hare  to  draw  on  are.  of 
course,  enormous  and  effective. 

But  I  believe  they  can  be  defeated  with 
the  help  of  the  American  people.  I  believe 
the  key  issue  now  and  In  the  months  di- 
rectly ahead  of  us  is  the  question  of  power 
It  is  the  question  of  whether  an  ambitious 
Executive  is  to  be  given  nearly  absolute  power 
to  use  as  he  sees  fit  to  force  the  American 
economy  into  a  preconceived  pattern  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  laws  of  the 
marketplace.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
the   Governments   action    in    the    steel    case 


spelled  out  in  bold  relief  the  administration's 
inherent  distrust  or  the  laws  o<f  supply  and 

demand.  For.  if  the  White  House  planners 
had  had  any  faith  in  this  basic  principle  they 
would  have  depended  tipon  a  shortage  of  de- 
mand to  take  care  of  any  unwise  increase  in 
the  price  structore.  But,  of  course,  they 
dldn  t.  Tliey  resorted.  Instead,  to  the  coer- 
cive power  of  Government. 

And,  as  I  have  stated.  I  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  this  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  For  when  the  battle  is  jcHned  over 
the  extension  of  Presidential  power,  the  peo- 
ple will  have  in  mind  the  disturbing  memory 
of  how  that  power  was  once  vised  In  a  dicta- 
torial manner. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  New  Frontier 
can  be  exempted  from  Lord  Acton's  famous 
adage    that    power    corrupts    and    absolute 
power  corrupts  abscHutely?     I  dont  believe 
we   can    exempt   any   administration   or   any 
government  from  that  adage.    Right  now  in 
Washington  we  are  seeing  a  situation  unfold 
where   the    Government's   authority    in    the 
field  of  Agriculture  has  spawned  corruption 
on  a  vast  scale.     The  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case.  I 
suggest.  Is  an  Indictment  of  the  welfare  state 
and   the  concept   that  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment should  be  given  authority  over  entire 
segments  of  the  national  economy.    The  only 
wonder  is  that  more  welfare  state  "Ponzis" 
have    not    been    uncovered.      The    vast    and 
growing  ramifications  of  bureaucratic  man- 
agement   of    business-type    operaUoru    lend 
themselves  naturally  to  the  machinations  of 
men  like  Estes.    This  case  alone  provides  an 
eloquent  argument  against  the  fxu^her  ex- 
tension of  Government  spending  powers. 

In  closing,  let  me  Impress  upon  you  that 
the  steel  industry's  "incredible  week"  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  isolated  incident  in 
the  relationship  of  government  and  business 
It  was  rather  the  culmination  of  a  long 
period  of  Jousting  between  those  who  believe 
In  the  untrammeled  operation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  those  who  would  have 
the  Government  manage  and  direct  it. 

It  doesn't  take  a  mere  U.S.  Senator  to  tell 
you  that  your  industry  and  the  entire  free 
enterprise    system     have     taken     a     terrific 
pounding.      But    I   am   convinced    that    the 
end    result    has    Its    brighter    side.      It    has 
shown    the    business    community    where    It 
stands   with   an   administration   devoted    to 
social  and  economic  regimentation.     It  has 
shown    the    American    people    how    concen- 
trated  power  in   the  hands  of   the  Federal 
Government  can  be  abused.     It  has  focused 
attention    on    attempts    by    the    executive 
branch  to  Increase  and  extend  Its  authority 
in  every  sphere  of  American  economic  life. 

And  it  has  made  clear  the  need  for  everv 
person  interested  In  freedom  and  the  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  system  to,enllst  full 
time  in  the  stxuggle  to  prevent  further  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  can  only  be  done  by  election  to 
the  Congress  of  men  and  women  who  belie\  e 
in  our  system,  who  aren't  bemused  by  Presi- 
dential prestige,  and  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  the  things  that  have 
made  America  great  and  will  help  her  to 
grow  greater. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  H.SDAV,  M\v  .",1,  1%2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
1  he  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernai'd  Braskamp 
D.D..  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

P.salms  112:  6:  The  rigJitcoiis  sfiaU  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Almighty  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
si'j:nif!cant  and  abiding  meaning  of 
Memorial  Day  when  we  were  privileged 
to  call  to  mind  with  gratitude  nnd  affec- 


tion those  who  lived  and  labored  with  us 
for  a  little  while  upon  this  earth  and  are 
now  dwelling  forever  with  Thee  in  the 
sanctuar>'  of  Thy  presence  and  peace. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  there  are 
times  of  indescribable  loneliness  when 
we  are  filled  with  deep  longings  for  the 
touch  of  "vanished  hands  and  the  sound 
of  voices  that  are  silent." 

Wilt  Thou  keep  our  hearts  aglow  with 
blessed  memories  and  kindle  within  us 
the  glad  assurance  that  on  some  bright 
and  glorious  day  we  shall  be  with  them 
in  hallowed  union  for  "life  is  lord  of 


death  and  love  can  never  lose  its  own.  " 
Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  risen  Lord 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
Monday,   May   28,    1962,   was   read   and 

approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A   message  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr. 

McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson: 

H.R.  1404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Manglaracina; 

HR  1712  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Rose  DlCarlo; 

H.R.  2103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C.  Ysrael: 

H.R.  2672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonla 
Maria  Smith; 

HR.  2839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Love  Hayley; 

H.R.  4783.  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Women's  Reserve  for  the  period  from  July 
25.  1947,  to  November  1.  1949; 

H.R.  8368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  Eu- 
gene Congress; 

H.R.  8570.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  disbursing  of- 
ficers of  an  armed  force  to  entrust  funds 
to  other  officers  of  an  armed  force; 

H.R.  9466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Jesse  O.  Smith;    and 

H.R.  11261.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  Ho\ise  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Palby. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frazier; 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
S.  Chang; 

S.2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S.  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges 
Youssef ) ; 

S.  2667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebastiana 
Santoro; 

S.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prancelina 
Jorge  Querido,  Jose  Jorge  Querido,  Luis 
Jorge  Querido,  Elizia  Jorge  Querido.  and 
Izabel  Jorge  Querido; 

S.  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jum 
Ak  Marek; 

S.  2722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Livla 
Serninl  (Cucciatti) ; 

S.  2729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Wah 
Took  (also  known  as  Hom  Bok  Heung) ; 

S.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of'susan 
Gudera,  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 
Gudera; 

S.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 
Cheuk; 

S.  2766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  Shee  (also  known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma 
Cheung)  ; 

S.  2777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlld 
Ericksen  Sandli; 

S  2803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juliano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Bar- 
btDza  Amado; 

S.  2804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sheu 
Chwan  Shaiou; 

S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A.  Hermens; 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  to 
insure  mortgages  under  sections  809  and  810 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  to  extend 
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the  coverage  of  section  810  to  Include  per- 
sons employed  at  or  in  connection  with  an 
Installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission; 

S.  2965.  An  act  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  accelerate  public  works  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  public  bodies; 

S.3016.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2,  1929,  and  the  act  of  August  27.  1935,  relat- 
ing to  loadlines  for  oceangoing  and  coast- 
wise vessels,  to  establish  liability  for  surveys, 
to  increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper  load- 
ing in  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKDses; 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Tnnd  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  3.  1925.  as 
amended  (2  U  S.C.  158).  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation  pro- 
vided for  in  that  section;  and 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  make  certain  federally 
impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  971  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Briganti;   and 

S.  3157.  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  limiting  the  area  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  which  sites  for  public 
buildings  may  be  acquired 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF   THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk. 
House  of  REPRESE.VT.^TIVEs. 
Washington,  DC.  May  31.  1962 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sm.   I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President  con- 
cerning an  atomic  agreement  with  Belgium 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


BELGIAN  ATOMIC  COOPERATION 
AGREEMENT  —  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  with  accompany- 
ing papers. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Government  has  recently  signed 
with  the  Government  of  Belgium  an 
atomic  cooperation  agreement  for  mu- 
tual defense  purposes.  This  agreement, 
which  has  been  concluded  pursuant  to 
sections  91-c  and   144-b  of  the  Atomic 


Energy  Act.  is  essentially  the  same  as 
agreements  we  have  concluded  since 
1959  with  a  number  of  other  NATO  coun- 
tries. By  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  nonnuclear  materials 
the  agreement  with  Belgium  will  enable 
us  to  cooperate  in  developing  plans  and 
training  personnel  so  that  Belgian  NATO 
forces  can  effectively  contribute  with 
other  NATO  countries  to  the  collective 
defense  effort.  The  members  of  NATO 
have  made  clear  that  it  is  necessary  for 
their  common  defense  to  maintain  the 
most  modern  NATO  forces,  and  that 
these  forces  must  be  capable  of  using  nu- 
clear weapons  if  necessary.  Since  it  is 
well  known  that  measures  to  build  NATO 
military  strength  are  designed  solely  for 
defense  purposes,  these  measures  should 
not  be  a  cause  of  concern  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  general,  NATO  countries  are  pro- 
ceeding simultaneously  along  two  lines  to 
provide  for  their  necessary  military 
.strength;  conventional  forces  are  being 
.-iitrengthened,  and  an  effective  nuclear 
capability  is  being  maintained.  The 
conclu.sion  of  this  agreement  is  consist- 
ent with  these  current  policies  and  with 
the  continuing  alliance  purposes  of  col- 
lective defense. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  atomic 
cooperation  agreement  with  Belgium  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended.  I  am  also  forwarding  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting an  authoritative  text  of  the 
agreement,  a  copy  of  the  joint  commuiii- 
cation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommending  my  approval 
of  the  agreement  and  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  recording  my  affirmative 
re.sponse  to  their  recommendation. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  May  29.  1962. 
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ADOLF  M.  BAILER 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  de.sk  the  bill  (H.R.  1347 1  for 
the  relief  of  Adolf  M.  Bailer,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  That  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  discontinue  any 
deportation  proceedings  and  to  cancel  any 
outstanding  order  and  warrant  of  deporta- 
tion, warrant  of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may 
have  been  Issued  in  the  case  of  Adolf  M. 
Bailer  From  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  said  Adolf  M.  Bailer 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
rea.son  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  order  have  Issued. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


KEVORK  TOROIAN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  5652)  for 
the  relief  of  Kevork  Toroian,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  5.  strike  out  "October  22  1959"  and 
Insert    ■November  23,  1969-. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
PoAGi,  Oathings.  Hoevkn,  and  McIntire 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS  SERV- 
ING IN  US.  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (H  J 
Res.  638)  for  the  relief  of  certain  ahens 
who  are  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  ■Orlando  V 
Jamandre.". 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  Pederico  M 
Periquet,". 

Page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "thirteen"  and 
insert    "eleven". 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  .here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
The    Senate    amendments    were    con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORNERSTONE  OP  RAYBURN  HOUSE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanunous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 
The   SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 

to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.   I   take 

this  time  to   advise   Members  that  the 
copper   box   that  is   to  be  permanently 
sealed  into  the  cornerstone  of  the  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building  will  be  placed 
m  the  Speaker's  Lobby  today.  Thursday 
May  31,  and  again  on  Monday,  June  4 
1962,   and  that   on  both  of  those  days' 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  deposit  in  the  box  any  mes- 
sage, signature,  or  other  writing  which 
they  wish  to  have  preserved  for  poster- 
ity,  in   an   envelope  approximately   the 
size  of  a  postal  card.     It  is  requested  that 
each  Member  deposit  only  one  message 
These  are  the  final  dates  on  which  Mem- 
bers may  make  deposits  in  the  corner- 
stone box. 
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Mr.BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  657  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the    Whole   House   on    the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
11665  I    to  revise  the  formula  for  apportion- 
ing cash  assistance  funds  among  the  States 
under  the   National   School  Lunch  Act    and 
for    other    purposes.      After    general    debate 
which  shall  be  connned  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,    to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man  and   ranking  minority  member  of   the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor     the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
nve-mlnute  rule.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment    the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House   with  such   amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on   the 
bill  and  amendmeni.s  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
bill^H  ^^'^"'"^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  '■^Port  on  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDUSTRIAL  SECURTTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thsit  the  bill  (HR 
11363)  having  to  do  wi'.h  the  industrial 
security  program  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-/imerican  Activi- 
ties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentle :nan  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECTION  204  OF  A3RICULTURAL 
k^     ACT  OF  1)56 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 


ASTRONAUT  MALCOLM  SCOTT 

CARPENTER 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.      Mr. 
Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous   consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      ROGERS      of      Colorado      Mr 
Speaker.  Malcolm  Scott  Carpenter    the 
second  American  astronaut  to  circle  the 
world,  was  received  in  his  home  State  of 
Colorado  over  the  weekend.     Thanks  to 
the  President  who  made  his  plane  avail- 
able, we  were  able  to  get  there  in  time 
for  a  big  celebration  in  his  hometown  of 
Boulder,  Colo.     The  University  of  Colo- 
rado issued  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
The  next  day  he  and  his  lovely  family 
visited  with  the  people  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  and  participated  in  a 
tremendous  parade.    The  citizens  set  a 
record  and  had  the  largest  group  in  the 
history  of  Denver  to  celebrate  the  great 
feat    that    Scott    Carpenter    had    per- 
formed. 

We  in  Colorado  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  performing  more  services  in 
the  future. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  horn- 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Brown]  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  no  controversy  on  this  subject  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  provides  for  a 
change  in  the  formula  of  apportionment 
of  moneys  under  the  school  lunch 
program. 

There  being  no  controversy  as  far  as 
the  Rules  Committee  is  concerned  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  explained  this 
rule,  which  makes  in  order  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  11665  under  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  It  is  an  open  rule.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  stated,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  this  measure  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  we  were  informed 
m  the  committee  tliat  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  which 
this  bill  originated  reported  it  out  unani- 
mously. The  Rules  Committee  therefore 
took  similar  action. 

I  have  been  informed  this  morning 
however,  that  there  are  objections  on  the 
part  of  some  membeis  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  one  or 
two  provisions,  or  some  of  the  wording 
m  the  bill.  As  a  result  an  amendment 
or  amendments  may  be  offered  I  do 
feel,  nevertheless,  that  this  bill  should 
be  considered  under  this  rule. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  BOLLING.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
theprevious  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

,^^''-  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
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state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11665)  to  revise  the 
formula  for  apportioning  cash  assist- 
ance funds  among  the  States  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.   11665,  with 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  11665, 
amends  the  formula  for  distributing 
cash  assistance  funds  to  the  States  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  reserve  some  funds  for  addi- 
tional grants  to  school  districts  serving 
areas  of  low  economic  resources.  It  ex- 
tends the  program  to  American  Samoa. 
A  so-called  separate  but  equal  provision 
of  the  1946  act  is  repealed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  create 
a  new  program.  No  new  appropriations 
are  authorized.  We  merely  provide  for 
a  more  equitable  method  of  distribution 
The  changes  are  dictated  by  the  experi- 
ence under  the  program  since  its  begin- 
ning. 

Hearings  on  the  basic  formula  change 
were  conducted  during  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses.  We  heard  no  testimony  op- 
posing the  formula  change. 

These  amendments  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Under  existing  law  cash  assistance 
funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
school-age  population  and  per  capita 
personal  income.  Under  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations.  States  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  participating  schools 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  lunches  served. 
The  basic  maximum  allowable  paymenP" 
is  9  cents  for  each  type  A  lunch  with 
milk,  and  7  cents  for  each  type  A  lunch 
without  milk. 

Because  the  program  has  grown  faster 
m  some  States  than  in  others,  in  actual 
practice  the  average  per  meal  rates  of 
cash  assistance  any  State  is  able  to  pay 
its  school  systems  tends  to  be  related 
more  to  the  rate  of  progress  growth  than 
to  need  as  measured  by  per  capita  in- 
come in  the  State.  Thus,  a  State,  where 
mcome  level  is  high  but  with  below 
average  participation,  may  be  able  to  re- 
imburse the  school  systems  at  a  higher 
rate  than  can  a  State  where  income 
levels  are  low  but  where  participation  is 
high. 

Under  the  formula  changes  proposed 
in  H.R.  11665,  cash  assistance  funds 
would  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
total  number  of  lunches  served  during 
the  previous  year,  together  with  the  as- 
sistance need  rate  of  each  State. 

Nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  before  us 
wanted  a  floor  of  5  cents  under  pay- 
ments and  a  ceiling  of  9  cents.  The 
committee  was  reluctant  to  WTite  such 
a  floor  and  ceiling,  in  such  an  event 
without  full  implementation,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  States  with  the  higher  as- 
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sistance  need  rates  would  be  those  to 
suffer. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  however,  that 
sufficient  funds  will  be  made  available 
so  that  no  school  system  will  receive  less 
than  5  cents  per  meal  served. 

The  new  section  11  is  designed  to 
provide  additional  payments  to  districts 
located  in  areas  of  extreme  economic 
distress.  In  many  areas — and  some  are 
in  my  State  of  West  Virginia— there 
are  a  relatively  high  number  of  childreii 
who  cannot  purchase  a  meal.  The  re- 
sources of  many  of  the-^e  same  school 
districts  are  so  limited  that  the  need 
cannot  be  met  with  the  normal  ca.sh  as- 
sistance program.  The  committee 
learned  that  the  less  well  off  school  dis- 
tricts attemiH  to  meet  the  situation 
either  by  having  to  serve  a  higher  than 
average  number  of  free  meals  or  by 
charging  an  unrealistically  low  price. 
We  purposely  gave  discretion  to  the  De- 
partment in  order  to  meet  both  types  of 
situations.  We  did  ask  the  Department 
to  submit  the  guidelines  it  proposed. 
These  have  been  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  so  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress will  be  clear. 

Under  exi.sting  law  private  schools 
may  participate  in  the  program.  We 
have  retained  this  provision.  At  pres- 
ent, in  the  case  of  those  States  where 
the  appropriate  State  agency  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  reimbursing  private 
schools,  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
may  do  so  directly.  He  reserves  a  por- 
tion of  the  States  allotment  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  the  States  total  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment accounted  for  by  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Under  H.R.  11665  the  method  for  di- 
viding the  State's  share  of  the  cash  as- 
sistance funds  between  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate schools,  when  such  a  divi.sion  is 
necessary,  is  altered.  The  bill  provides 
that  division  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  type  A  lunches  served  in 
.  each  type  of  school.  This  i.s  consistent 
with  the  changes  made  in  the  basic 
formula,  and  results  in  the  same  aver- 
age per  meal  rate  in  both  public  and 
private  schools  in  each  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

Department  or  Agbicvlturk, 
Wasl  ington.  D.C.,  May  18,  1962 
Hon.  Ad.\m  C.  Powell. 

Chairman,     Con  mitt er    on    Education     avd 
Labor.  Home  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear   Mr.  Powell:    Reference   Is   made   to 
H.R.    11665,    a    bill    to    amend    the    National 
School  Lunch  Act  which  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  your  committee  on  Muy   10.  1962. 

This  bill  incorporates  all  of  the  changes 
In  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  recom- 
mended by  this  Department  in  a  series  of 
hearings  held  by  your  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education.  We  support  pas.saee  of 
HJl.  11665  and  we  believe  that  It  wiii  in- 
crease the  effec-lveness  of  the  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this   legislation  will 
be   made   effective   for   the    1963   fiscal    year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charle.s  S    M'-epht, 

Under  Secretary. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  said,  there  was  no 
basic  argument  in  the  committee  with 
respect  to  tlie  proposed  changes  in  the 
forniuia  for  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  The 
chances  proposed  will  provide  money  on 
the  ba.sis  of  the  number  of  school 
lunches  served  instead  of  the  total  school 
ti'-ii'  population. 

I  migiit  say,  however,  that  I  regret 
that  the  report  was  not  prepared  more 
carefully.  On  reading  it  I  find  no  refer- 
ence to  the  way  in  which  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
differ  from  the  old  method,  either  in 
dollar  amount  or  the  amount  of  cents 
per  lunch  in  an  individual  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  table  which  appears  on 
pace  5  of  the  report,  which  indicates 
the  proposed  distribution  of  the  funds  to 
the  various  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  so  on.  One  will  sec  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  amount 
which  each  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia receives  under  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  There  is  no  com- 
pari.son  made. 

As  an  example,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  receive  a  very  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  dollar  amount,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this  in  the  report.  I 
micht  say  that  the  hearings  do  indi- 
cate, to  some  extent  at  least,  that  the 
maior  chances  proposed  seek — and  I 
think  this  is  desirable — to  provide  more 
aid  to  the  areas  that  need  it  most,  rather 
Uian  to  areas  which  perhaps  have  other 
ways  of  meeting  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  basic  objection  is 
thi.s 
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Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  mentioned  the  situation 
which  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Let  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
remind  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  per  capita  income  rate  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  higher  than  every 
other  State  except  the  State  of  Dela- 
waie.  Yet  they  were  participating  in 
this  program  last  year  to  the  extent  of 
8.5  cents  per  meal.  I  believe. 

Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN.     I  am  not.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  necessarily  holding  a  brief  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.     However,   it 
seems  to  me  that  tlie  report  on  the  bill 
should  give  an  indication,  either  through 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able on  an  individual  school  lunch  basis, 
or   the   dollar   amoimt.   where   there   is 
going  to  be  a  sharp  reduction  of  funds. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  pres- 
ent method  of  distribution,  assuming  a 
fund  of  $98.6  million,  would  receive  an 
appropriation    of   $215,000.     Under    the 
proposed  method  they  would  receive  only 
$152,000.     It  may  be  that  less  should  be 
provided   to   the   District   of   Columbia, 
but  it  docs  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
know  how  the  proposed  formula  differs 


from  the  present  one.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting an  attempt  to  hide  essenUal  in- 
formation. When  we  dig  for  It  it  Is 
available.  But  it  snems  to  me  that  the 
tabulation  Is  not  o:'  much  value  unless 
it  gives  the  difference  between  what  we 
are  presently  doing  and  what  we  are 
proposing  to  do. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELXNGHI-YSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  ^ould  hke  to  remind 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
this  bill  is  designed  to  operate  particu- 
larly in  a  manner  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
they  are  unable  to  ))rovide  lunches  for 
their  children. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUY3EN.    Well,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  ger  tleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  have  ilready  backed  the 
idea  of  the  proposed  r<;visions  in  the  basic 
law  so  as  to  provide  more  funds  where 
we  figure  more  funds  are  needed   and  to 
reduce  somewhat  funds  where  they  are 
less   badly   needed,     .:   am   not   arguing 
with  the  general  fornr.ula  which  is  being 
proposed.     I  simply  think  the  report  is 
inadequate  in  stating  what  we  are  doing 
Mr.  BAILEY.     If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  read  a  little 
bit  of  information  mtc  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

The   District   of   Colur:ibla   came   into   the 
program  but  recently      3ecause  many  of  its 
school  buildings  are  old  :  nd  not  equipped  for 
serving  lunches,  and   btcause  many  of   the 
youngsters   are    within    ^«ralking   distance   of 
the    school,    the    participation    rate    is    ex- 
tremely  low.     The   District    has    been    using 
school  lunch  funds  to  pry  seven-tenths  of  a 
cent    per   half   pint    toward    the   cost    of    the 
special  milk  program      It  may  continue  to  do 
so.     Total    school    lunch    funds   to    the   Dis- 
trict   Will    be    reduced      The    District    asked 
the  subcommittee  for  spt  cial  dispensation  to 
count   the   half  pints   of   milk   served   under 
the   special    milk   fund.     The   subcommittee 
was    not    Inclined    to   make    any   exceptions 
Department  officials  adviied  us  that  the  Dis- 
trict's problems   could    b?   handled    through 
the  special  school  milk  pragram      We  are  ad- 
vised this  has  been  done    and  Sut>erint«nd- 
ent  Hansen  Is  satisfied 
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Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that   I  made  a   mistake 
with  reference  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   The  program,  one?  it  is  established 
and  after  this  transition  period  of  1  year 
has  gone  by,  will  be  ev.?n  more  prejudi- 
cial to  the  District  of  ::olumbia  than  I 
have   just   stated.     If   $98,600,000   were 
made  available  under    he  present  pro- 
gram   the    District    could    now    receive 
$215,000,  as  I  have  already  stated.    But 
under  the  proposed  me;hod  of  distribu- 
tion,   the    District    would    receive    only 
$89,000,  which  is  a  verj  sharp  and  sub- 
stantial reduction,  whi(h  may  have  led 
to  the  protest  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  ju;;t  referred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouid  like  to  make  a 
further  comment  with  i  espect  to  the  re- 
port. The  tabulation  en  page  5  of  the 
report  is  inaccurate.  It  fails  to  indicate 
how  the  changes  in  th?  formula  which 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments  would 
provide  will  affect  the  various  States 
The  tablulation  states  :hat  this  will  be 
the  distribution  under  the  proposed  for- 
mula.   That  is  inaccurate. 


I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  hearings 
on  page  13.    The  tabulation  there,  if  I 
am  reading  the  material  correctly,  refers 
to  the  proposed  distribution  in  the  first 
year  under  these  changes.    The  tabula- 
tion in  the  report  also  refers  to  the  first 
year  only,  the  so-called  transitional  pe- 
riod.   In  the  second  and  succeeding  years 
there  will  be  quite  different  distributions 
which  are  found  on  page  12  of  the  hear- 
ings.   It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  re- 
port  itself   either  should  say   that   the 
distiibution  proposed  is  during  the  tran- 
sition   period    of    l    year,   or    it   should 
give  additional  figures  to  show  what  the 
changes  would  be  in  subsequent  years. 
It  is  an  unintentional  oversight.  I  am 
quite  sure. 

Mr,  BAILEY.    Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  further. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    The  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, in  order  to  make  this  change  work 
smoothly,  it  was  decided  the  first  year 
to  make  one-half  of  the  appropriations 
to  the  program  under  the  present  law 
and  the  other  half  of  the  money  would 
be  appDrtioned  under  the  new  procedure, 
based  upon  the  meals  served  rather  than 
upon    the   number    of   children    in    the 
school  districts.     That  may  account  for 
the  low  rate  for  the  District  in  the  first 
year.    That  will  be  adjusted  in  time   in 
the  second  and  third  years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     The  transi- 
tion period  is  proposed  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems which  otherwise  might  arise  in  such 
areas  as  the  District  of  Columbia.     But 
I  think  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  the 
proposed  formula  will  result  in  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  indicated  in  the  report 
It  will  do  so  only  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, and  for  one  12-month  period,  and 
the  report  should  have  so  stated.    There 
will  be  a  substantial  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution   of    funds    in    the   succeeding 
years,  as  the  hearings  on  page  12  clearly 
mdicate.     I   think   the   report   is   badly 
drafted. 

Mr.    Chairman,   my    main   complaint 
about  this  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial one.  refers  to  the  language  at 
the  bottom  of  page  6  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning in  line  20,  section  6.     I  refer  par- 
ticularly   to    the   proposed    section    11 
found   on   line  2  of  page  7,  which  au- 
thorizes "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  to  provide  special 
assistance   to   schools   drawing   attend- 
ance from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  this  language 
It  is  very  badly  drawn,  and  far  too  broad 
The  report  itself  recognizes  that  fact, 
because  it  spells  out  in  some  detail  just 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  administer  the  program  if  funds 
should  be  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion. I  point  to  the  language  on  pages 
6  and  7,  two  full  pages  of  the  report, 
describing  the  way  in  which  the  admin- 
istration would  probably  administer  a 
program  if  money  should  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  particular  provision.  My 
point  is  that  if  we  feel  that  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  distribution  of  funds  will 


still  not  eliminate  certain  inequities  and 
if  there  are  going  to  be  needy  areas 
which  deserve  further  attention,  then  we 
should  spell  out  ways  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary might  provide  supplemental  as- 
sistance. 

I  think  it  is  highly  undesirable    and 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  make 
this  point  in  committee,  that  we  should 
give  anybody,  even  a  Cabinet  officer   an 
absolute  blank  check  in  such  matters. 
Why  should  he  determine   as  he  may 
deem  it  in  the  public  interest,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, what  additional  funds  should  be 
given    to    various    districts?     The    as- 
sumption that  the  proposal  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  State  level,  and  that  the 
States  are  to  make  their  own  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  need,  comforts 
me  not  at  all.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  legislative  history  to  bind  any 
Secretary,  either  this  one  or  the  next, 
to  observe  the  rules  which  we  suggest. 
I  also  suggest  that  the  so-called  guide- 
lines,   as    they    were    suggested    in    the 
committee  report,  are  almost  incompre- 
hensible.    I  would   like  to  refer  to  the 
language  on  page  7  of  the  report.     This 
relates  to  what  are  called  special  appli- 
cation, which  State  agencies  must  sub- 
mit in   order  to  receive  additional  as- 
sistance    from      the     Department     of 
Agriculture.     The       apphcation       must 
provide   information    on    a    number    of 
things,  including,  in  point  4,  assurance 
and   I   quote,   that   "any  token   charge 
made  to  needy  children  in  order  to  en- 
courage independence  will  not  preclude 
participation    by    those    children    who 
need  to  receive  a  free  lunch  in  order  to 
participate." 

I  wonder  what  that  language  could 
possibly    mean?      Presumably    we    are 
trying  not  to  penalize,  by   withholding 
aid.  a  school  which  charges  a  nominal 
amount,   say   5   cents,   to   a  child   who 
otherwise  would  be  unable   to  pay  for 
food.     But  how   would   this  custom  of 
making  a  token  charge  to  needy  children 
preclude  participation  by  those  children 
who  need  to  receive  free  lunches?    And 
what  do  those  final  words  "in  order  to 
participate"  mean?    To  me  it  is  so  con- 
fusing that  it  is  no  guideline.     At  the 
very  lea.st,  if  we  have  something  in  mind 
we  should  state  it  more  clearly. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  will  recall  that  in  individual 
school  districts  throughout  the  several 
States  of  the  Nation  their  way  of  han- 
dhng  it  varies  in  each  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts.    The    situation    Is    different    in 
nearly   every   State.     For  us  to  try  to 
write  into  the  bill  direct  guidelines  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
those  situations,  since  they  are  differ- 
ent, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
write  legislation  that  would  cover  all  of 
them.    That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  some 
leeway  in  deaUng  with  those  districts 
to   meet   these   individual   needs.     You 
would  not  pick  one  particular  pattern. 

As  to  the  last  question  the  gentleman 
asked,  there  are  some  parents  who  can 
provide  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
youngsters.  They  cannot  pay  aU  of 
them.  You  do  not  want  to  exclude  the 
youngsters  from  participating  in  the 
program   even  though   they  can  make 
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only  half  a  contribution.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  We  want 
them  all  to  participate.  If  they  cannot 
pay  all  of  it,  we  will  take  half  of  it. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
comments.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a 
wise  proposal  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  such  determina- 
tions on  any  conditions  that  he  sees  fit  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  areas  in  which 
poor  economic  conditions  exist. 

This  authority,  might  be  used — and.  of 
course,  it  woxild  not  be  under  the  present 
administration  and  I  hope  not  in  suc- 
ceeding ones — but  it  might  be  used  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  an  election  because 
some  particular  condition  suddenly 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary. 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  revisions 
In  the  law,  and  some  may  be  necessary, 
we  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at  this  be- 
fore we  delegate  as  broad  an  authority 
as  is  provided  in  this  section  11. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  and  correctly  so,  that 
the  money  going  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
down  to  about  one-third  of  what  it  is 
now.  Of  course,  that  is  an  assimiption. 
They  do  not  have  any  hot  lunch  program 
for  the  elementary  children  in  the 
District.  I  just  think  they  should.  I 
would  like  to  point  out — here  we  are  in 
the  Nation's  capital  and  in  our  schools 
here  as  far  as  our  hot  lunch  program  is 
concerned,  they  are  about  20  years  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are 
establishing  hot  lunch  programs  in  other 
countries  and  here  we  do  not  even  have 
a  hot  lunch  program  for  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Apparently,  the 
administrators  of  the  schools  here  do  not 
want  one  either. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  are  so 
far  behind  on  the  hot  lunch  program 
here.  It  is  time  to  start  getting  one  for 
elementary  children.  We  here  in  the 
Nation's  capital  have  a  cafeteria  that  we 
go  to,  and  almost  everybody  who  works 
for  private  business  has  a  place  to  get  a 
hot  lunch  but  the  little  tots  have  to  tote 
a  cold  meal  to  school  just  like  we  did 
back  in  the  one-room  schoolhouse  days. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  As  I  have  already  stated  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  I  am 
in  favor  of  providing  as  many  hot 
lunches  to  as  many  children  as  we  can. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposed  revisions 
of  this  act.  which  at  least  attempt  to  give 
money  to  the  States  which  have  the  most 
aggressive  and  widespread  programs. 

I  am  not  argiung  against  the  hot  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  gentleman  is  opposed 
to  hot  lunches  for  the  schoolchildren 
in  the  District. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  school  lunch  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  they  are  not  lacking  in 
the  ability  to  rock  out  the  windows  of 
the  schools  in  the  District  of  Cohunbia. 
It  seems  to  me  last  year  the  bill  for  that 
purpose  went  to  something  like  $120,000 
or  $130,000  just  to  replace  the  glass  that 
had  been  rocked  out  during  the  vacation 
period.  They  may  not  have  the  school 
lunch  program  that  they  ought  to  have, 
but  they  sure  know  how  to  knock  the 
windows  out  of  the  school  buildings. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
window  glass  should  not  be  replaced  in 
the  school  buildings. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Along  the  line  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Rentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  operating 
a  hot  lunch  program  for  the  last  4  years 
for  high  school  children  and  junior  high 
school  children 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  but  not  for 
the  elementary  schools.  That  is  just  for 
the  high  schools  and  junior  hich  school.s. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  a.s  she 
may  require  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  H.R.  11665.  The  school 
lunch  program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  instituted  and  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  formula  changes  proposed  in  this 
bill  will  provide  for  a  more  equitable  basis 
of  distribution  of  funds.  It  is  our  belief 
that  this  will  result  in  further  expansion 
by  the  States  find  local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  was  born 
during  the  depiession,  when  corn  was  be- 
ing burned  for  coal  and  Americans  were 
going  hungry.  We  began  distributing 
surplus  food  t3  needy  persons.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  schoolchildren  were 
often  in  need  of  better  nourishment,  and 
that  schools  throughout  the  country  were 
logical  consumers  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  We  decided  that  farm 
surpluses  and  hungry  schoolchildren 
could  not  be  allowed  to  exist  side  by  side 
in  America.  The  surpluses  were  de- 
creased and  the  needs  of  schoolchildren 
were  met.  Tlie  school  lunch  program, 
which  had  to  develop  in  a  few  local 
school  systenxs  years  before  there  were 
large  agriculture  surpluses,  grew  rapidly 
with  such  cooperation  from  the  National 
Government. 

School  lunch  programs  provide  multi- 
ple benefits.  The  reduction  of  surpluses 
and  the  feeding  of  hungry  children  are 
the  most  obvious.  The  operation  of  a 
school  cafeteria  makes  consolidation 
more  feasible.  In  the  urban  areas  the 
school  lunch  program  has  provided  a 
more  nutritious  lunch,  particularly  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers. 

One  more  most  impwrtant  point.  The 
consumers  of  tomorrow  are  developed  in 
today's  school  lunchrooms. 

The  Congress  in  1946  recognized  these 
multiple  benefits  and  brought  the  Fed- 


eral Crovemment  into  permanent  part- 
nership with  the  State  and  local  schools 
on  July  1.  The  originAi  formula  pro- 
vided for  distribution  of  cash  assistance 
fvmds  on  the  basis  of  school-age  popu- 
lation. As  a  result  of  experience,  we 
feel  we  have  outgrown  the  pwevious  for- 
mula. It  is  now  much  more  equitable  to 
apportion  the  money  among  the  States, 
as  provided  in  H.R.  11665.  on  the  basis 
of  actual  participation  In  the  program 
plus  the  relative  need  of  the  State. 

By  apportioning  the  cash  assistance 
funds  on  the  basis  of  actual  participation 
in  the  program,  we  will  be  giving  recog- 
nition to  those  areas  that  have  made 
greater  progress  in  extending  the  school 
lunch  to  more  children,  rather  than,  vm- 
der  the  present  formula,  penalizing  them 
by  forcing  them  to  divide  their  money 
among  more  children. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri  I  Mr.  ICHORDl. 

Mr  TCHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11665, 
necessary  legislation  revising  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
represents  an  investment  in  the  most  im- 
portant a.sset  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  pro- 
t;ram  in  which  we  can  take  pride.  Its 
cost  is  moderate,  but  its  value  is  beyond 
reckoning.  It  docs  not  usurp  the  rc- 
sponsibihty  or  control  of  the  educational 
aRoncies  of  the  various  States,  but  it 
encourages  and  assists  these  agencies  in 
making  available  to  our  schoolchildren 
a  wholesome,  nutritious  lunch  at  mod- 
erate cost.  Indeed,  for  children  who  can- 
not afford  even  this  cost,  the  lunch  can 
be  served  at  a  reduced  price  or  free.  It 
may  be  a  little  difficult  for  us  here  to 
realize  it,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  na- 
tional .school  lunch  program,  there  would 
be  many  .schoolchildren  who  would  be 
hungry  this  afternoon,  and  there  would 
be  many  others  who  would  have  had  a 
very  inadequate  meal.  And  a  poorly 
nourished  child  is  not  able  to  meet  the 
increa.singly  heavy  demands  which  our 
.schools  are  placing — and  must  p'ace — 
upon  our  children  if  our  Nation  is  to  re- 
tain its  position  in  a  fast  developing 
world.  To  meet  the  problems  lying 
ahead  of  us  in  a  nuclear  age.  we  must 
have  a  society  which  is  firm  morally, 
touyh  physically,  and  tough  mentally. 
This  program  contributes  to  the  attain- 
ment of  all  three  goals.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  continue  with  a  program 
that  gives  cash  assistance  to  States  per 
meal  ranging  from  8.5  cents  per  meal  to 
19  cents  per  meal  without  any  relation 
to  need. 

We  have  before  us  some  recommended 
changes  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  Although  the  program  has 
been  very  successful,  experience  in  the 
past  few  years  has  revealed  certain  weak- 
nesses that  need  correction — certain 
improvements  that  should  be  made.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  will  make  the  needed  correc- 
tions and  improvements  and  give  us  a 
better  school  lunch  program. 

The  major  change  proposed  by  this 
bill  relates  to  the  formula  by  which 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  among  the 
States. 
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The  present  metnod  of  apportioning 
the  funds  among  the  States  is  one  which 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  logical,  but 
which  in  actual  practice  does  not  give 
the  sort  of  results  which  were  antici- 
pated and  intended.  The  present  for- 
mula involves  the  s<;hool-age  population 
in  each  State,  and  trte  per  capita  income 
of  each  State.  As  I  stated,  on  the  sur- 
face it  appears  to  b(  logical,  but  the  var- 
iation in  participatian  among  the  States 
causes  this  formula  x)  produce  unreason  - 
able  variations  in  'Jie  per-meal  assist- 
ance provided  to  Jie  children  in  the 
various  States. 

It  is  logical,  and  ;t  was  intended,  that 
the  foimula  should  give  somewhat  more 
assistance  to  those  States  with  a  some- 
what lower  per  capita  income,  because 
they  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  help 
in  order  to  provide  their  children  with 
an  adequate  lunch.  However,  the  exist- 
ing act  does  not  ac'iomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 

When  aU  the  50  states  are  ranked  in 
order  of  average  per  capita  income,  the 
inequity  of  the  pres.mt  formula  is  strik- 
ing. During  this  school  year  the  aver- 
age rate  of  assistance  per  meal  is  4.2 
cents.  Twenty-six  States  received  less 
than  this  averace  amount.  If  the  pres- 
ent formula  was  wo  king  as  intended,  it 
would  be  expected  that  most  of  these 
States  would  be  amcng  those  having  the 
higher  per  capita  income,  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Exactly  half  of  U.e  26  States  that  re- 
ceived less  than  the  national  average  of 
4.2  cents  per  meal  are  to  be  found  among 
the  States  with  the  lower  per  capita  in- 
come. It  is  clear  tliat  the  present  for- 
piula  completely  fails  to  allocate  the  per 
-meal  assistance  in  any  kind  of  a  logical 
manner  related  to  the  State  per  capita 
income. 

The  proposed  formula  will  completely 
correct  this  inequit.v.  The  States  with 
per  capita  income  ecual  to  or  larger  than 
the  national  average  would  all  receive 
the  same  per  meal  ;issistance,  being  as- 
signed an  assistance  need  rate  of  five. 
The  States  with  pe  •  capita  income  less 
than  the  national  a .erage  would  receive 
larger  per  meal  assistance,  ranging  to  a 
maximum  assistance  need  rate  of  nine. 
If  the  appropriation  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  fully  implement  this  program — 
and  this  is  what  I  should  like  to  see — 
the  per  meal  assistarice  would  range  from 
a  low  of  5  cents  per  meal  to  a  maximum 
of  9  cents  per  meal,  as  compared  to  the 
present  range  of  a  Jow  of  1.9  cents  now 
supplied  to  Hawaii,  \o  a  high  of  8.5  cents 
now  supplied  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  change  in 
allocation  of  funds  will  be  made  on  the 
partial  basis  the  fiist  year,  thus  allow- 
ing a  gradual  transition  to  the  new  for- 
mula which  will  be  fully  effective  the 
second  year. 

I  think  the  other  ( hanges  in  the  school 
lunch  program  which  are  effected  by 
this  bill  require  less  'Explanation. 

The  bill  authoriz.js  a  special  fund  to 
assist  schools  whos€  attendance  is  from 
areas  with  especially  difficult  economic 
conditions,  which  are  not  financially  able 
to  operate  a  lunch  program,  or  which  are 
imable  to  meet  the  need  for  free  or  sub- 
stantially reduced  price  lunches  for  those 
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children  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of 
the  limch.  These  are  the  areas  which 
need  help  the  most  of  all. 

There  is  a  provision  for  equitably  di- 
viding the  State's  share  of  assistance 
fimds  between  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  those  particular  States  where 
such  division  is  necessary  because  of 
State  statutes  which  prevent  the  State 
agency  from  disbursing  funds  to  private 
schools.  And  finally,  the  bill  brings 
American  Samoa  into  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which 
corrects  some  accidental  inequities  and 
establishes  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram on  a  fair.  just,  and  impartial  basis. 
In  my  opinion,  it  deserves  the  supF>ort 
of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  GaryI. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RETIREMENT   OF   ADM.    ALFRED    C     RICHMOND 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  formal 
change-of-command  ceremonies  today 
aboard  the  (l^utter  Campbell  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  here  in  Washington,  Adm. 
Alfred  C.  Richmond  relinquishes  his 
duties  as  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland.  Ad- 
miral Richmond  made  known  his  deci- 
sion to  retire  some  time  ago.  but  for 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him,  it  is  impossible 
to  view  the  development  of  the  day 
without  pangs  of  regret. 

My  work  with  Admiral  Riclimond  has 
been  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  takes  original  ac- 
tion on  the  Coast  Guard's  annual  budg- 
et and  I  can  assure  Admiral  Roland 
that  he  is  inheriting  a  tight  ship.  I  have 
often  said  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erated as  efficiently  as  any  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  if  other 
agencies  followed  the  Coast  Guard's  lead 
the  fiscal  situation  would  not  be  as  dis- 
turbing as  it  is  today. 

But  Admiral  Richmond's  outstanding 
performance  as  Commandant  should 
have  come  as  no  surprise.  Bom  Alfred 
Carroll  Richmond  on  January  18.  1902, 
at  Waterloo.  Iowa,  he  showed  early  wis- 
dom by  moving,  with  his  family,  into  my 
own  State  of  Virginia  at  the  age  of  10 
and  his  moves  since  have  shown  similar 
soundness  for  a  man  on  his  way  to  the 
top. 

Armed  with  a  certificate  from  Massa- 
nutten  Academy  in  Woodstock,  Va.,  he 
enrolled  at  the  age  of  16  in  the  college  of 
engineering  at  the  George  Wtishington 
University,  where  he  is  still  remembered 
as  an  athlete  who  was  later  to  be  named 
to  the  GW  Letterman  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  New  London,  Conn.,  as  a 
cadet  in  1922  and  was  graduated  as 
the  senior  man  in  his  class  with  a  com- 
mission as  ensign  in  1924.  His  rapid 
advancement  in  rank  since  is  fitting  tes- 
timony to  the  perspicacity  of  the  in- 
sUuctors  at  New  London  who  knew  they 


had  a  leader  on  their  hands  and  accorded 
him  the  highest  honors. 

After  2  years  of  service  as  an  aide  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
Washington,  during  which  he  performed 
temporary  duty  in  operations  against 
nma  runners  off  the  coast  of  New  York. 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  staff  for  2  years.  Promoted 
to  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  1926,  he 
advanced  to  lieutenant  in  1928.  Ueuten- 
ant  commander  in  1932.  commander  in 
1942.  captain  in  1943,  rear  admiral  in 
1950.  vice  admiral  and  Commandant  in 
1954.  and  admiral  on  June  1,  1960. 

WhUe  again  assigned  to  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  here  in  Washington  in 
1935,  he  began  taking  a  resident  law 
course  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  was  awarded  a  degree  of 
juris  doctor  "with  distinction"  in  1938. 
In  1939  he  received  experience  at  the 
international  level  which  was  to  pro/e 
helpful  in  later  years.  That  came  while 
he  was  serving  as  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  as  a  delegate 
of  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Whaling  Conference  convened  at  Lon- 
don. In  January  of  1959  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal delegate  to  the  First  Assembly  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization. 

He  was  president  of  the  1960  Sixth 
International  Lighthouse  Conference 
and  is  now  president  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Lighthouse  Authorities.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Seas  by  Oil  and  has  been  named  to  head 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  upcoming  1962 
conference  of  tliis  organization. 

During  World  War  11  he  served  as  a 
commanding  officer  of  the  cutter  Haida 
doing  convoy  escort  duty  out  of  Juneau. 
Alaska,  before  being  transferred  in  1943 
to  London.  As  a  result  of  his  work  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Normandy  invasion  in 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  Coast 
Guard  forces  for  their  assigned  tasks, 
he  received  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  as  senior  Coast 
Guard  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander, U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe. 
The  French  Government  also  awarded 
him  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  exceptional 
services  rendered  in  the  liberation  of 
France. 

He  was  appointed  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  in  1950  and  in 
1954,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  he  was  named  Commandant  by 
the  President  succeeding  Vice  Adm. 
Merlin  ONeill.  In  1958  the  Senate  con- 
firmed a  second  4 -year  term  for  him  as 
Commandant  and  in  1960  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  full  admiral. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Richmond,  the 
former  Gretchen  C.  Campbell,  hve  at 
2365  North  Edgewood  Street  in  nearby 
Arlington.  They  have  two  sons,  John 
Mason.  25.  who  was  graduated  from  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  Officer's  Candi- 
date School  in  1958  and  was  commis- 
sioned an  ensign  in  the  Reserve  in  1958. 
and  Alfred  Carroll,  Jr.,  23. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  military  service 
and  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  which  serves  the  Treasury 
Department  in  time  of  peace  and  the 
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Navy  in  time  of  war.  Its  principal  mis- 
sions include  saving  and  protecting  life 
and  property,  maritime  law  enforcement, 
providing  navigational  aids  to  maritime 
commerce  and  to  transoceanic  air  com- 
merce; promoting  the  efBciency  and 
safety  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  readiness  for  military  operations. 

Admiral  Richmond  is  one  of  the  best 
administrators  it  has  ever  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know.  He  has  a  scintillating 
intellect,  a  commanding  but  pleasing 
personality,  a  remarkable  store  of  in- 
formation, a  keen  sense  of  humor,  rare 
judgment,  and  a  dedication  to  duty  that 
characterizes  him  as  one  of  America's 
outstanding  leaders.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  witnesses  that  has  ap- 
peared before  my  congressional  com- 
mittees during  my  18  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  testified  with  confidence  and 
his  testimony  always  carried  conviction. 
Under  Admiral  Richmond  the  Coast 
Guard  has  performed  its  missions  well. 
It  is  a  better  service  because  of  his  ef- 
forts and  he  will  leave  many  good  years 
of  a  full  life  to  it  when  he  awakens  in  a 
status  of  retirement  on  the  morrow.  He 
will  not  admit  it  but  I  know  that  the 
motto  on  the  Coast  Guard  seal,  Semper 
Paratus,  shines  with  a  greater  luster  as 
a  result  of  his  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

The  outstanding  record  of  this  faith- 
ful public  servant  merits  a  retirement  of 
comfort  and  ease  but  we  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  his  many  talents  at  this  time,  and 
knowing  him  as  I  do  I  am  convinced  that 
he  would  be  happier  with  his  time  oc- 
cupied in  meritorious  service.  He  is  su- 
perbly qualified  for  membership  on  one 
of  our  international  commissions  where 
his  background,  training,  experience, 
and  ability  could  be  used  to  bring  order 
to  a  confused  and  disordered  world. 

I  join  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  Admiral  Richmond  in  wishing  him 
continued  success  and  godspeed  along 
whatever  paths  he  may  pursue  happinesi 
during  his  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  he  has  just  made  in 
reference  to  Admiral  Richmond  and  join 
with  him  in  extending  my  tribute  to  the 
admiral,  not  only  because  he  comes  from 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  my  hometown,  but  also 
because  he  has  been  a  very  able  admin- 
istrator and  public  servant.  I  therefore 
wish  for  Admiral  Richmond  good  health 
and  happiness  in  his  well-deserved  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
after  almost  40  years  of  devoted  service 
to  his  country.  Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond 
is  retiring  as  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

In  the  span  of  those  40  years.  Ad- 
miral Richmond  has  seen  the  Coast 
Guard  develop  from  a  small  force  of 
officers  and  men  endowed  with  what  to- 
day may  seem  to  have  been  rather  minor 
responsibilities.  Now  the  Coast  Guard, 
greatly  expanded  in  both  size  and  re- 
sponsibilities, is  an  integral  part  of  our 
defense  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
the  responsibility  for  manning  many  of 
the  services  vital  to  the  oceangoing  com- 


merce of  the  world.  For  the  past  8  years 
Admiral  Richmond  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  this  vast  operation,  and  he  has 
carried  out  his  responsibilities  with  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  He  has  been 
called  upon  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  vital  international  conferences, 
always  carrying  out  his  assignment  with 
great  ability,  and  always  completely 
knowledgeable  of  the  subject  at  hand 

I  have  come  to  know  and  admire  Ad- 
miral Richmond  by  his  appearances  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Treasury  on  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  serve.  As  he  takes  his  retirement, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  losing  a  great  leader, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  losing  a  most 
able  representative,  and  I  am  losing  a 
good  friend.  To  Admiral  Richmond  I 
say  "well  done. "  good  luck  and  happi- 
ness, always. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
tirement of  Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond  as 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
in  ceremonies  held  here  today  marks 
the  culmination  of  a  career  of  40  years 
of  service  that  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

In  his  8  years  as  Commandant  and  in 
the  previous  32  years  of  his  Coast  Guard 
service  in  both  war  and  peace.  Admiral 
Richmond  displayed  the  best  qualities 
of  command   and   administration. 

»It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
w!th  him  during  my  6  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Treasury,  where  his 
annual  appearances  have  always  suc- 
cinctly summarized  the  steady  and  con- 
tinuing achievements  of  his  organization 
His  command  of  the  details  of  his  oper- 
ation has  always  inspired  confidence. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  he  will  head 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  approaching 
Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  of  the  Seas  by  Oil.  another  in 
the  series  of  important  international 
meetings  at  which  he  has  represented 
our  country.  His  work  as  president  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Lighthouse  Authori- 
ties has  been  significant  in  many  nations. 
With  his  retirement  from  the  Coast 
Guard  at  the  early  age  of  60.  I  trust  that 
he  will  Ions  continue  to  be  of  active  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  the  fields  in  which 
he  is  an  authority. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  I , 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
fMr.  Bailey]  regarding  the  effect  of  a 
provision  in  this  bill.  I  served  on  the 
Daniels  subcommittee,  which  concerned 
itself  with  the  progress  being  made  to 
implement  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions requiring  desegregation  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bill  would  not  be  complete 
if  some  attention  were  not  focused  upon 
a  change  which  this  bill  would  make  but 
which  is  not  very  well  reflected  by  the 
draftsmanship  of  the  legislation  itself. 

Page  15  of  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  the  following  sentence  of  the 
existing  statute  would  be  repealed: 

If  a  State  maintains  separate  schools  for 
minority  and  for  majority  races,  no  funds 
made   available  pursuant    to   this   act   shall 


be  paid  or  disbursed  to  it  unless  a  Just  and 
equitable  distribution  is  made  within  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  such  minority  races, 
of  funds  paid  to  It  under  this  act. 

I  did  not  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
which  developed  this  legislation,  but  I 
suspect  that  by  repealing  this  sentence 
the  subcommittee  is  desirous  of  taking 
away  any  stamp  of  approval  that  the 
language  might  seem  to  give  to  the  con- 
tinued .segregation  in  the  public  schools. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  what 
might  be  the  unintended  effects  of  tak- 
ing this  language  out.  By  deleting  this 
sentence,  are  we  suggesting  or  demand- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
immediately  cut  off  all  school  lunch 
funds  for  certain  States?  If  such  funds 
should  be  cut  off  in  a  State  which  is 
making  progress  with  "deliberate  speed" 
towai'd  integration  but  continues  to  have 
segregated  schools,  what  would  t>e  the 
effect  upon  the  children  in  those  segre- 
gated schools  who.  in  many  instances, 
desperately  need  the  hot  lunch  program? 
Having  raised  these  questions,  I  shall 
appreciate  it  if  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey] 
can   enlighten   the   Committee. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  can  enlighten  Lhe  gen- 
tleman to  this  extent.  The  paragraph 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  the 
so-called  Powell  amendment  that  was 
written  into  the  act  of  1946.  He  has 
asked  himself,  as  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
that  that  amendment  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  alaout  the 
effect  of  the  elimination  of  the  particular 
language. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     No  direct  effect. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  realize  that  the  bill 
would  eliminate  the  language   referred 
to.  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating it? 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  can  see  no  direct 
effect  of  it. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  No  direct  effect? 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  can  see  no  effect,  be- 
cause every  case  that  has  been  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  has  resulted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  case.  This 
is  not  going  to  affect  the  situation  at  all. 
and  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  both 
the  white  schoolchildren  and  the  colored 
schoolchildren  in  the  general  program 
and  not  segregate  them  and  take  care 
of  them   as  two  .separate  schools. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  seem  to  me. 
that  If  we  intend  for  the  operation  of 
this  program  to  continue  as  it  has.  we 
are  making  poor  legislative  history  to 
make  a  change  in  the  statute,  and  then 
to  say  that  the  change  is  meaningless. 
If  we  do  intend  some  effect  to  flow  from 
this  change,  we  ought  to  know  what  it 

IS. 

I  would  approve  of  administrative 
implementation  within  legislative  bounds 
pointing  toward  desegregation  of  our 
.schools.  I  believe  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  de- 
cision, and  perhaps  the  administration  of 
the  school  lunch  program  should  be  used 
as  one  method  of  effecting  it.  However, 
I  believe  we  should  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  doing,  and  give  this  matter  very 
serious  consideration. 

I  would  be  very  concerned  if  some 
administrator   should   suddenly   cut   off 
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school  lunch  funds  in  particular  States, 
If  we  are  to  take  this  path  to  enforce 
desegregation,  then  it  would  seem  that 
some  reasonable  grace  period  should  be 
given;  for  example,  a  year's  notice.  I 
should  think  that  we  might  indicate  in 
the  legislation  or  the  legislative  history 
our  concern  that  some  degree  of  caution 
and  rea.son  should  be  exercised.  If  we 
did  so,  then  I  would  feel  better  about  the 
helpless  schoolchildren  who  could  be 
caught  in  this  particular  trap.  Again. 
I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  say  that 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  have  no 
effect. 

If  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
can  provide  any  further  amplification  of 
his  statement.  I  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  might  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  that  one  of  the 
speakers  who  has  yet  to  address  the 
Committee  will  give  his  attention  to  that 
particular  angle. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  OH.ARAl. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  go  into  the  mechanics  of  this  and 
explain  section  11  of  the  bill.  It  seems 
that  here  we  have  an  entirely  new  sec- 
tion of  this  law.  It  appears  to  some  of 
us  that  it  would  grant  a  great  deal  of 
power  to  the  Secretary.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it.  and  I  know  that  other  Members 
of  the  House  would  appreciate  it.  if  the 
gentleman  would  explain  if  he  has  at- 
tempted to  tie  this  down  somewhat  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  saying  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  that  the  new  section  11. 
which  would  become  a  part  of  the  act 
if  the  bill  before  us  is  enacted,  intro- 
duces a  brandnew  concept  into  the 
school  lunch  program.  It  is  designed  to 
take  account  of  very  special  situations 
that  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  st>ecial  assistance  funds  authorized 
by  this  section  would  provide  additional 
help  to  those  school  districts  which,  be- 
cause of  extremely  poor  economic  con- 
ditions, serve  an  inordinately  large  num- 
ber of  free  liuiches  or  which  would  serve 
a  large  number  of  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches,  if  they  had  the  financial  ability 
to  do  so.  We.  of  course,  wanted  to  tell 
the  Secretary  how  to  apportion  these 
funds  and  how  to  identify  these  needy 
school  districts  and  determine  the 
amount  to  which  each  one  is  entitled. 
We  considered  putting  the  apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  that  were  now- 
being  served  by  the  district. 

But  we  found  that  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts most  in  need  of  help  were  in  such 
poor  financial  condition  that  they  were 
unable  to  serve  the  number  of  free 
lunches  or  reduced-price  lunches  that 
they  wanted  to  serve,  or  which  they 
should  serve.  We  therefore  prescribed 
no  rigid  formula  but  left  it  to  the  Secre- 


tary to  work  out  in  prsw^tice  with  the 
understanding  that  he  provide  to  us.  for 
our  approval,  the  criteria  he  would  at- 
tempt to  follow  in  implementing  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee.  This  was 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  the  material 
appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  and 
on  over  onto  most  of  page  7  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  sets  forth  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  the  way  in  which  he  will 
attempt  to  implement  this  special  as- 
sistance section.  You  will  notice  that 
the  apportionment  would  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  number  of  free  or  re- 
duced-price meals  already  being  served 
to  needy  children,  adjusted,  however,  for 
the  ability  of  a  State  to  finance  such 
meals  as  measured  by  the  relation.ship 
of  the  national  average  per  capita  in- 
come to  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
particular  State. 

Then  in  subsection  (C)  which  appears 
at  the  top  of  page  7  of  the  committee 
report,  there  is  stated  the  following: 

C.  Three  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion under  section  11  will  be  reserved  for  use 
by  the  territories.  Of  the  remaining  amount, 
50  percent  would  be  Initially  apportioned  to 
the  States  under  the  formula  described 
above.  Another  25  percent  of  such  funds 
would  be  apportioned  in  a  similar  fashion 
and  would  be  advanced  to  any  State  proving 
the  need  for  additional  funds  over  and  above 
Its  initial  apportloiunent.  The  remaining  25 
percent  of  the  funds  would  be  held  in  re- 
serve by  the  Department  to  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  those  States  demonstrating 
a  need  for  funds  In  excess  of  their  Initial 
and  reserve  apportionments 

We  did  not  set  a  hard-and-fast  formu- 
la because  it  could  not  do  justice  to  the 
kind  of  problem  we  were  seeking  to  solve. 
I  know  that  this  is  generally  a  less  than 
satisfactory  method  of  legislating.  We 
felt,  however,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  the  only  realistic  way  to 
go  about  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11655  and 
urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor unanimously  approved  its  passage. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
slated  the  bill  incorporates  all  the 
changes  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  which  it  has  recommended. 

The  committee  believes  the  bill,  in- 
corporatmg  a  new  formula,  will  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  at  the  same  time  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  children  need- 
ing such  lunches  to  secure  them. 

The  new  formula  provided  by  the  bill 
includes  apportionment  of  cash  assist- 
ance funds  among  the  States  based  upon 
total  age  population,  as  well  as  economic 
need.  By  revising  the  method  of  divid- 
ing the  States'  share  of  the  cash  assist- 
ance funds,  the  rate  of  cash  assistance 
any  State  is  able  to  pay  its  schools  tends 
to  be  related  more  to  the  per  capita  in- 
come than  to  the  rate  of  programed 
growth. 

I  point  out  that  this  bill  deletes  from 
the  language  any  reference  to  race.    This 


seems  tremendously  important  at  this 
time  in  our  history — 8  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  ruled  en- 
forced segregation  in  public  schools  is 
unconstitutional.  By  amending  this  act 
through  striking  the  language  referring 
to  separate  schools  for  majority  and 
minority  races,  the  act  would  become 
more  consistent  with  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  American  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
introduce  in  the  Record  text  of  letters 
from  educators  in  my  area  which  sup- 
port the  concepts  embodied  in  H.R. 
11655: 

Ashland  Public  Schools. 
Ashland,  Oreg^  May  10,  1962. 
Hon.  EoiTH  Green, 
i/oui€  of  Representatives, 
Wa.s)ungton,  D.C. 

Madam:  It  is  my  understanding  that  HR 
8962  is  still  pending.  Also  this  seems  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  Senate  bill  2442  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  no 
action  on  it  lia.s  been  scheduled.  Both  these 
bills  are  favorable  to  Oregon  in  their  pur- 
pose to  allocate  school  lunch  funds  on  ((the 
basis  cf  student  participation  rather  than 
child  census  as  at  present,  since  Oregon  is  a 
leading  State  in  school  lunch  participation. 

I  should  like  to  urge  you  to  press  for  ac- 
tion before  Congress  adjourns.     Thank  you. 
and   If   I   can   be   of  help   to   you   from   my 
small  vantage  point,  please  call  on  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Stanley    C.    Jobe. 

Superintendent. 


Stattcn  School  Distmct  No.  77-CJ. 

Stayton,  Oreg.,  February  12.  1962. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Green. 
The  House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  As  you  are  well  aware, 
we  have  needed  a  more  equitable  method  of 
distributing  Federal  funds  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  to  the  States.  HJl. 
8962  will  provide  a  way  to  do  this. 

We  have  held  the  line  on  school  lunches 
at  20  cents  per  meal  for  the  past  decade. 
However,  each  year  our  reimbursement  be- 
comes less. 

Please  give  this  bill  your  careful  con- 
sideration and  help  us  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  nourishing  hot  lunch  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils  at  a  nominal  charge. 

Tliauk  you. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Dickson. 


Redmont)  Grade  School, 
Redmond.  Oreg  .  February  5.  1962. 
Hon.  Edfth  Green. 
Hou.'ic  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  Recently  I  reviewed  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  affect  all  hot 
lunch  programs  in  the  Nation.  As  I  recall  it 
was  listed  as  H.R.  8962.  In  my  opinion  this 
proposal,  should  it  become  a  law.  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  Oregon  schools.  The 
method  of  money  distribution  or  payment  for 
type  A  lunches  served  is  much  more  fair 
than  under  the  present  law.  I  woiUd  be 
most  happy  to  see  this  proposal  be  put  Into 
effect. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  work  to 
promote  H.R.  8962. 
Respectfully. 

HtJGH  Hartman. 

Superintendent. 


North  Bend  Pitbltc  Schools. 
North  Bend,  Oreg.,  January  30, 1962. 
Congresswoman  EnrrH  Geeen. 
Hoxise  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Madam    On  behalf  of  the  youngsters 
and    taxpayers   of   this    school   district   and 
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others  throughout  the  State,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  Interest  In  HJl.  8963.  This 
refers  to  a  revision  of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proposal,  to 
base  distribution  on  actual  participation.  Is 
far  more  equitable  than  Is  the  method  pres- 
ently used.  I  would  urge  your  support  of 
this  resolution. 

I  wish,  also,  to  call  to  yovir  attention  the 
fact  that  the  school  age  population  continues 
to  increase.  The  Increase,  presently,  is 
largely  centered  at  the  high  school  level. 
These  children  eat  more  than  do  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  would  seem 
that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  allocated 
should  remain  In  proportion  to  both  the  po- 
tential number  of  participants  and  the 
amount  of  consumption. 

We  appreciate,  very  much,  the  additional 
commodities  received  this  year.  The  meat, 
especially,  has  enabled  us  to  keep  down  our 
costs.  And  costs,  in  this  phase  of  school 
affairs,  have  been  Increasing  along  with  the 
rest. 

Your  Interest  in  these  matters  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Hartlet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Lane  Countt 
School  District  No.  52, 
Eugene,  Oreg  .  January  29,  1962. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  have  been  interested 
In  H.R.  8962.  According  to  my  understand- 
ing, cash  assistance  remains  at  $98.6  million 
but  that  the  distribution  formula  will  be 
changed.  I  have  also  noticed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  calls  for  an  increase  to  $118.6 
million.  I,  personally,  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  is  a  more  realistic 
amount  when  one  considers  the  increase  in 
our  school  pKjpulatlon,  and  especially  the 
number  of  children  in  the  United  States 
who  %re  participating  In  this  program. 

The  change  in  the  formula  for  distributing 
the  money  to  the  States  is  also  a  very  desir- 
able change.  This  change  will  mean  that 
States  and  schools  will  actually  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  partici- 
pating In  the  program.  At  the  present  time, 
a  State  is  penalized  if  it  has  a  relatively  high 
number  of  children  participating. 

I  sincerely  urge  your  favorable  considera- 
tion in  helping  bring  about  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8962  as  well  as  supporting  the  President 
In  his  recommendation  concerning  the  allo- 
cation for  this  act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Tom  Powers, 
Superintendent. 

Hilton-Preewater 
Public  School  Ststem. 
Hilton-Freewater.  Oreg.  January  30,  1962. 
Congresswoman  Eorrn  Green, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Green:   I  am  writ- 
ing in  reference  to  H.R.  8962  which  concerns 
the  revision   of   the   National  School  Lunch 
Act.     I  am   very  definitely  in  favor  of  this 
revision    as    I    feel    that    the    allocation    of 
Federal    moneys    to   school    lunch    programs 
should    be    based    on    student    participation 
rather   than  school   enrollment.     The  num- 
ber of  students  in  a  school  system  Is  rela- 
tively   insignificant    if    the    participation    in 
the  lunch  program  is  small  when  considering 
the    reimbursement    rate    for    the    operation 
of  the  school  lunch  program  of  a  given  State. 
Under  the  existing  formula,  a  State  with  a 
Inrg.-  srhool-age  population  but  with  a  very 
smull    percentage    of    children    participating 
In    the   school    lunches   may   receive   signif- 
icant  funds    to    provide    as    much    as   7  to  9 


cents  reimbursement  per  meal.  At  the  same 
time  in  a  State,  such  as  Oregon,  with  a 
relatively  low  school-age  population  and  a 
relatively  high  number  of  children  partici- 
pating in  the  school  lunch  program  the  rate 
of  reimbursement  Is  necessarily  much  lower. 
Under  the  present  formula,  the  rate  of  reim- 
bursement for  Oregon  schools  averages  only 
about  3.2  cents. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  as  it  will  more 
nearly  reimburse  States  on  their  student 
participation  In  school  lunch  programs 
rather  than  Just  on  the  population  of  the 
school-age  children  of   a  given   State. 

Any    consideration    you    are    able    to    give 
this  proposed  revision  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Thrasher, 

Superintendent . 


Coos  Bay  Public  .Schools, 
Coos  Bay.  Oreg  .  January  .10.  1962 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Representative   in  Congress, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  We  are  much  interested 
In  H.R.  8962  regarding  the  school  luncli  pro- 
gram. The  school  lunch  is  of  great  value  to 
the  youth  of  our  district  and  may  be  of 
value  to  the  agricultural  economy 

Some  of  our  pupils  come  from  homes  that 
lack  tidequate  finance,  knowledge,  and  man- 
agement to  provide  adequate  meals  for  their 
children.  For  these  pupils,  the  school  lunch 
program  is  vital  for  their  health,  growth, 
physical  and  mental  development.  A  good 
school  lunch  is  valuable  for  all  pupils.  The 
school  lunch  program  Is  a  valuable  assistance 
in  maintaining  national  fitness.  Those  of 
us  who  are  school  administrators  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  education,  have 
recognized  the  value  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  We  trust  that  you  will  work  dili- 
gently for  the  passage  of  H.R    8962. 

Many  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
allocation  to  the  several  States  should  be  un 
the  basis  of  meals  served  instead  of  the 
school  census.  The  distribution  from  the 
States  to  the  school  districts  is  based  on 
meals  served. 

Hit.  8962  provides  for  the  distribution  to 
be  made  from  the  National  Treasury  to  State 
treasury  on  the  basis  of  meals  served      Fhis 
change  in  the  present  method  is  good 
Yours  truly. 

MB    WINSLOW. 

Superintendent 


David  Douglas  Public  Schools. 
Portland.  Oreg  .  January  22.  1962 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

De,\r  Mrs.  Green:  It  was  suggested  by  Dr 
Ray  Wolf,  Portland  State  College,  that  we 
contact  you  concerning  the  availability  of 
funds  for  which  we  might  apply  to  assist 
in  our  district  curriculum  work 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  local  sit- 
uation and  realize  that  this  district  is  rela- 
tively new,  having  been  a  reorganized,  uni- 
fied district  for  less  than  3  years,  also  that 
local  funds  are  limited.  The  desire  for  cur- 
riculum development  and  changes  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  research,  inventions,  and 
trends,  is  second  only  to  the  need  to  con- 
struct new  buildings  to  keep  up  with  the 
local  population   growth. 

The  faculty  members  are  very  anxious  to 
explore  and  assimilate  the  trends  in  modern 
math  which  seem  appropriate  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  curriculum. 

Another  group  of  teachers  feels  that  a 
complete  revision  of  the  science  program. 
based  upon  a  thorough  study,  is  highly  de- 
sirable. 


The  emphasis  on  science  and  math  seems 
to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  Influences  of  the 
national  program. 

Any    suggestions    or    assistance    you    may 
give  us  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Floyd  Light, 

Superintendent. 
Alta      Fosback, 
Curriculum  Director. 

January  29,  1962. 
Representati'.e  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage you  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  Hou.se  Resolution  8962  which  proposes  to 
change  the  formula  for  distributing  money 
to  the  States  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

The  change  proposed  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  inequity  of  distribution,  which  at 
present  allows  certain  States  with  a  large 
school-age  population  and  a  small  percent- 
age of  children  participating  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  receive  as 
much  as  7  to  9  cents  reimbursement  per 
meal.  In  Oregon  we  have  a  relatively  low 
school-age  p*ipulation  and  a  relatively  high 
number  of  children  p.irticipating  under  the 
National  Scliool  Lunch  Act.  Our  rate  of  re- 
imbursement averages  approximately  3  cents 
per  meal. 

The  appropriation  to  Oregon  would  be  In- 
rreased     under    the    proposed    revision    and 
would  be  a  benefit   to  us      May  I  again  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  to  H.R.  8962. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  M   Osterloh, 
County  School  Superintendent. 
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Parkrose  Pi'blic  Schools, 
Portland.  Oreg  ,  January  26,  1962. 
H  111    Edith  CJreen. 
House  of  Reprrfientatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Madam  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara  of  Michigan 
has  intrixluced  a  resolution  (H.R.  8962 1 
lir  the  purpose  of  amending  the  distribution 
formula  of  the  national  sch(X)l  lunch  appro- 
priation 

In  accordance  with  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  of  1946.  funds  are  appropriated 
un  the  basis  of  two  factors:  ( 1 )  Total  ."^chool- 
age  population  in  the  State,  and  (2)  the  re- 
lationship of  the  per  caplU  income  in  the 
Slate  to  the  national  average.  In  practice 
this  works  out  that  some  States  are  able  to 
distribute  as  much  as  9  cents  for  each  class  A 
lunch  served  while  In  other  States  this 
timnint  is  only  2  cents.  In  Oregon  at  the 
present  time  our  reimbursement  rate  is  3 
cents  The  Inequity  of  this  formula  is 
readily  apparent 

It  is  my  understanding  Uial  the  proposed 
legislation  would  establish  an  interim  pe- 
riod of  1  year  for  tran.sition  so  that  the 
impact  on  the  program  in  States  receiving 
higiier  reimbursement  would  be  lessened 
After  Thai  the  reimbursement  rates  would  be 
the  same  for  all  and  would  be  based  on 
pupil  participation. 

In  my  estimation  this  proposed  change  in 
the  School  Lunch  Act  deserves  your  support. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Victor  R   Cullens, 

Superintendent. 


March  28    1962 
To    472    Multnomah    County    Farm     Burrau 
Families: 

On  sheet  attached  there  is  shown  the  1962- 
63  budgeted  school  lunch  program  operating 
loss  for  each  of  eight  school  districts,  taken 
from  recently  published  figures  but  pre- 
sented in  a  different  form. 

If  the  actual  cost  of  food  shown  in  the 
budget  were  known,  the  operating  los.ses 
would   be  much   greater.     It  Is   understood 


that  Government  surplus  foods  purchased 
are  at  only  handling  and  transportation 
costs. 

The  deficits  or  operating  losses  are  made 
up  as  sliowii  from  Federal  funds,  distributed 
through  the  State  on  more  or  less  of  a  basis 
of  need — and  if  not  sufficient,  by  a  local  levy. 

It  is  doubtful  there  is  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  hot  luncheon  is  better  health- 
wise  than  a  cold  one.  It  has  been  said  that 
some  parents  are  distraught  at  the  thought 
of  their  children  not  having  a  hot  meal  at 
school  but  serve  corn  flakes  for  breakfast 
and  a  cold  luncheon  If  convenient. 

It  appears  that  the  Government  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  to  dictate  through  the 
control  of  accepted  funds  what  the  children 
should  eat.  Thus  the  theory  of  welfare  is 
promoted  among  children  and  parents. 

Conceding  that  a  hot  luncheon  may  be 
desirable,  it  Is  probable  that  a  locally  con- 
trolled program  could  be  proven  healthwlse 
satisfactory  with  a  hot  soup  or  drink  and 
the  children  taking  their  own  sandwiches, 
fruit,  etc. 

This  is  not  necessarily  to  oppo.se  school 
lunch  programs  of  some  sort,  but  to  propose 
that  they  be  self-sustaining  without  Govern- 
ment funds  and  local  levies,  and  if  contin- 
ued on  the  present  basis  that  operating 
losses  be  clearly  shown  in  the  budgets  for 
better  comprehension  by  the  public 

You  are  urged  to  attend  your  school  dis- 
trict's budget  hearing  if  it  has  not  yet  been 
held.     (See  dates  on  sheet  attached  )' 

Arline  Seidle 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey  1 . 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
This  avowal  of  support  entails  no  heroic 
act  of  personal  courage  any  more  than  it 
wotild  merit  distinction  to  oppose  com- 
pulsory weaning  of  infants  at  a  statu- 
tory age. 

In  brief,  a  hot  lunch  to  a  schoolchild 
is  a  booster  to  help  him  learn  to  cope 
with  the  cold  war.  To  the  end  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  improve  the  flow  of  food  and 
funds  to  areas  of  need  and  adjust  in- 
eqiSrties  in  distribution,  it  is  deserving 
of  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  changeover  in  the 
distribution  formula  in  this  bill  from 
one  of  per  capita  allocation  to  the  new 
yardstick  of  rate  of  previous  participa- 
tion may  well  effect  a  i-eduction  in  assist- 
ance and  possible  hardship  to  some 
groups.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
share  of  nonpublic,  nonpiofit  institu- 
tions in  the  program.  The  effect  of  the 
participation  formula  as  to  these  schools 
is  borne  out  in  the  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation on  page  27.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Howard  P.  Davis,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Divi- 
sion, Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  response 
to  a  question  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  QuieI  : 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right  In  all  fairness, 
so  we  do  not  leave  the  wrong  impression 
with  the  committee.  I  believe  there  will  be 
more  instances  where  the  private  school  rate 
will  be  lowered  than  there  will  be  where  it 
win   be   raised   because,   as   the    ladv   has  al- 


ready testified,  generally  speaking,  across  the 
country  the  participation  in  private  schools 
for  many  very  good  reasons  has  been  lower 
than  it  has  been  in  the  public  schools,  so 
that  in  all  fairness  I  think  you  should  know 
there  will  be  more  instances  where  it  will  be 
lowered  than  raised. 

It  is  my  belief  that  among  the  very 
good  reasons  why  the  participation  of 
private  schools  has  been  low  in  the  past 
is  that  many  of  these  schools  are  unable 
to  afford  personnel  for  serving  hot 
lunches  or  lack  the  physical  plant  equip- 
ment necessary  for  that  task.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  of  those 
schools  constructed  before  the  mid- 
thirties  when  the  school  lunch  program 
was  instituted.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara),  a  member  of  the  committee, 
refers  to  this  when  he  states  on  page 
28  of  the  hearings  and  I  read: 

I  feel  to  a  large  ext«nt  the  lesser  degree 
of  participation  by  nonpublic  schools  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  a  lower  percentage 
of  nonpublic  schools  have  been  financially 
able  to  equip  their  institutions  with  lunch- 
room facilities  I  would  personally  like  to 
see  some  effort  made  under  this  act,  or  un- 
der administrative  action  or  under  other 
programs,  either  to  fund  the  existing  provi- 
sions for  assistance  to  such  schools  for  the 
purchase  of  lunchroom  equipment  or  to  in 
the  alternative,  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
assistance  for  lunches  of  a  type  which  do 
not  require  preparation  at  the  site. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  would 
hope  that  under  the  provision  of  section 
5  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  $10  million 
for  nonfood  assistance,  a  start  will  be 
made  toward  providing  facilities  to  en- 
able more  schools  and  a  greater  number 
of  children  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  I  am  informed  that 
since  1946  there  has  been  an  authoriza- 
tion of  a  similar  amount  for  construction 
of  food  service  facilities  under  the  School 
Lunch  Act.  But  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture either  has  not  sought  or  at 
least  has  not  received  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose.  I  hope  that  if  this  biU 
is  enacted  the  Department  will  not  drag 
its  feet  in  seeking  these  funds  to  broaden 
its  benefits. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  previous  par- 
ticipation formula  is  meant  to  freeze  out 
presently  nonpartlcipatlng  schools.  I 
note  that  the  bill  provides  for  a  transi- 
tion period  during  the  first  year  for  a 
phaseover  from  the  old  system  of  per 
capita  allocation  to  the  new  participa- 
tion rule.  I  believe  we  should  carefully 
watch  the  impact  of  the  new  formula 
to  prevent  any  severe  hardship  as  to  any 
segment  of  the  school  system. 

It  deserves  comment  here  that  the 
record  is  bare  of  any  objection  to  this 
legislation  by  private  school  authorities 
even  though  they  may  well  experience 
some  hardship  under  the  revised  formu- 
la. This  is  most  commendable  and 
speaks  well  for  the  position  of  these  au- 
thorities that  they  do  not  seek  Federal 
assistance  in  the  financing  of  these 
schools  but  that  if  the  Congress  appre- 
hends the  acute  need  for  such  assistance 
it  should  be  made  available  on  the  basis 
of  that  need  with  due  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  every  child  and  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  type  of  school  he 
may  attend.    It  might  be  said  that  while 


some  inequality  in  dietary  distribution 
may  be  suffered  without  complaint,  dis- 
crimination in  assistance  for  mental  de- 
velopment is  intolerable. 

The  fact  that  private  school  authori- 
ties made  no  presentment  on  this  legis- 
lation should  clearly  give  pause  to  those 
ill-advised  persons  who  have  stated  that 
private  school  parents  and  educators 
have  a  "dog  in  the  manger"  attitude  on 
educational  assistance.  To  the  credit  of 
these  parents  and  teachers  all  they  have 
ever  sought  is  a  fair  share  of  the  Federal 
funds  which  represent  their  taxes  be  it 
for  school  lunches,  textbooks,  or  trans- 
portation. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  I  could 
not  agree  more  heartily  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara]  on  page  28 
of  the  hearings  where  he  states: 

With  respect  to  this  question  of  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  pupils  in  public  schools 
and  nonpublic  schools,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  Justi- 
fication for  this  program,  in  light  of  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  first  amendment  as 
made  by  the  US  Supreme  Court  on  various 
cases,  really  depends  upon  a  grant  of  assist- 
ance directly  to  the  pupils.  This  is  con- 
ceived as  a  program  not  of  any  aid  to  a 
particular  school  or  class  of  school  but  to 
.A.merican  schoolchildren  regardless  of  where 
they  go  to  school  Equal  assistance  to  them 
seems  to  me  to  be  part  of  that  Justification. 

Legislation  which  would  extend  this 
principle  so  clearly  identifiable  in  this 
bill  and  other  bills  dealing  with  higher 
education  to  elementary  school  aid  has 
been  introduced  by  me  under  H.R.  9896, 
by  Mr.  Delaney,  of  Queens,  under  HJl. 
9803  and  Mr.  Santangelo,  of  New  York. 
under  H.R.  9887.  I  am  now  pleased  to 
note  that  we  have  truly  bipartisan  supx- 
port  of  this  legislation  with  the  intro- 
duction of  H.R.  11850  by  Mr.  HALPiBif. 
of  Queens.  Now  if  we  can  legislate  for 
the  cerebral  improvement  of  the  children 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
with  the  same  dispassionate  and  unemo- 
tional attitude  we  adopt  toward  the 
esophagal  intake  of  these  children.  I  am 
convinced  we  will  avoid  the  pitfulls  of 
the  past  and  make  the  process  we  need 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Antttso!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion. H.R  11665.  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act 

As  has  already  been  explained  by 
others,  this  bill  seeks  to  reNise  the 
formula  for  pronding  fxmds  to  the  States 
for  lunches  to  schoolchildren.  Instead 
of  distributing  such  funds  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  niunt)er  of  schoolchildren, 
as  heretofore,  assistance  will  also  be  pro- 
nded  on  the  basis  of  need,  especially  m 
areas  suffering  from  poor  economic  con- 
ditions and  prolonged  unemployment. 

This  is  a  logical  approach  Our  yourig 
generation  should  be  given  every  possible 
opportunity  to  grow  up.  develop  amd  du.-- 
quire  the  proper  education  withoui-  :.V 
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worries  of  where  the  nort  meal  would 
come  from.  T^e  school  kradti  i>ix)giaai, 
as  I  see  it,  is  a  basic  torestment  in  the 
future  of  our  youth.  In  raising  a  healthy 
and  a  happy  reneratlon  of  Americans. 
If  some  win  criticize  this  program  as  a 
handout  or  a  gireaway,  I  say  that  this  is 
the  most  desirous  and  the  most  meritori- 
ous of  such  projects  and  we  should  ha^'C 
more  of  it. 

I  hope  and  tinist  that  the  day  will 
come  soon  when  no  child  in  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
economic  status,  will  go  to  school  hungry 
or  will  have  to  sit  through  an  entire  day 
at  school  without  a  meal.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  still  many  children  in  this 
rich  country  of  ours  who  are  forced  to  do 
so  because  the  family  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  food  due  to 
poverty  or  unemployment  and  the 
sciiools  do  not  have  the  funds  or  the 
facilities  to  provide  youngsters  with 
lunch. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  not  a 
new  or  a  recent  project.  It  dates  back 
to  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's 
when  we  utilised  some  of  our  surplus 
foods  for  needy  children.  In  the  1940's 
it  was  changed  into  a  cash  assistance 
program  where  the  Federal  Government 
provided  funds  to  the  schools  to  pur- 
chase food  and  thus  continue  their  lunch 
program.  Over  the  years  it  developed  to 
an  extent  where  nutritional  standards 
were  prescribed  by  the  Dep>artment  of 
Agriculture  to  give  the  children  the 
greatest  possible  benefit.  In  some  com- 
munities lunches  are  served  free  to  chil- 
dren unable  to  pay  the  small  price:  the 
limch  programs  are  operated  on  a  non- 
profit basis  to  keep  the  costs  down,  and 
matching  funds  are  provided  by  the 
States  and  local  committees. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that  over  the 
years  the  appropriation  for  this  program 
was  steadily  increased.  In  the  1940's 
Congress  appropriated  annually  between 
$70  and  $75  million;  by  1957  the  appro- 
priation for  the  school  lunch  program 
reached  $100  million.  In  the  1962  fiscal 
year  a  total  of  $125  million  was  appro- 
priated for  this  program  and  an  addi- 
tional $45  million  was  made  available 
from  so-called  section  32  funds  which 
ai-e  provided  annually  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  puiposes  of  ex- 
panding our  markets  for  agricultural 
products  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus,  the 
total  for  this  year  was  $170  million. 

For  the  1963  fiscal  year.  I  understand 
that  the  same  appropriation  is  under 
consideration;  that  is.  $125  million  plus 
an  additional  $45  million  to  be  made 
available  from  section  32  funds.  While 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  more 
than  twice  what  the  appropriation  was 
in  the  1940's  let  us  remember  also  that 
our  population  has  grown  considerably 
in  the  last  two  decades  and  that  our 
needs  are  greater  today.  In  1947  the 
school  lunch  program  was  extended  to 
some  34,000  schools  in  the  country  and 
lunches  were  served  to  about  4^2  million 
children.  By  1961  close  to  64,000  schools 
participated  in  the  program  and  neaily 
13 '2  million  children  benefited  from  the 
lunches.  In  other  words,  three  times  as 
many  children  were  benefited  under  this 
program  last  year  than  15  years  ago. 


TTiere  Is  room  for  expansion.  Con- 
gress can  make  no  better  inrestment  In 
the  future  at  America  than  in  increas- 
ing the  funds  for  this  program  unUl 
we  reach  a  point  where  every  child  of 
school  age  will  be  provided  with  an  ade- 
quate meal  on  school  days.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  we  have  under  considera- 
tion is  a  step  in  that  dh'ection.  By  re- 
vising the  foiTQula  for  apportioning  cash 
assistance  funds  to  the  States  we  shall 
be  able  to  increase  the  participation  of 
more  schools  and  more  children  in  the 
lunch  program,  particularly  in  Uie 
poorer,  low-income,  economically'  de- 
pressed areas  which  until  now  were  not 
able  to  pai'ticipate  because  they  lacked 
the  necessary  matching  funds  or  because 
the  Federal  funds  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  their  needs  to  provide  free  or  low- 
cost  lunches  to  the  childien. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
my  honor  to  serve  during  two  Congresses 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  where  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  aware  of  and  to  appreci- 
ate the  great  contribution  our  farm  peo- 
ple are  making  to  the  health  and  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation.  Our  farmers 
have  blessed  the  American  people  with 
an  abundance  of  food,  for  which  we  are 
thankful  every  day  in  the  year.  They 
have  made  the  food  available  so  that  we 
may  develop  and  operate  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  the  abundance  they 
have  created  is  today  being  shared  by 
many  needy  people  in  our  own  country 
and  by  people  in  friendly  nations  around 
the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  to  the  House 
that  in  supporting  this  measure  and  in 
urging  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it.  I 
salute  the  American  farmer  who  has 
blessed  us  all  with  this  bounty.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  it  is  made  available 
to  every  American  child. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11665^  to  revise  the  formula  for 
apportioning  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PROGRAM   FOR   THE   WEEK   OF 
JUNE   4,    1962 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  request  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  advise  us  concerning  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  acting 
minority  leader,  this  finishes  the  legisla- 
tive business  for  this  week. 

On  Monday  we  will  take  up  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  There  is  one  suspension 
scheduled,  H.R.  7757 — unrelated  business 
income  of  nonprofit  hospitals. 

Any  rollcall  votes  except  on  i-ules  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  will  go  over  until 
Wednesday  because  of  Iowa.  California, 
Idaho.  Mississippi.  Montana,  and  Soutli 
Dakota  primaries,  also  the  Connecticut 
State  nominating  convention. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  rollcall  votes  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  except  as  indicated  go 
over  to  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  know  as  yet 
the  legislation  that  is  to  come  up  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request  until  I  have  advised  the 
gentleman  of  the  program  for  Tuesday. 

The  Private  Calendar  will  be  called  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  on  Tuesday  next  we 
will  continue  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11665  under  the  5-minute  rule;  also  H.R. 
8845,  relating  to  obstructions  of  investi- 
gations. 

Purtlier  for  Tuesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  H.R.  5532,  to  amend  the 
Armed  SeiTices  Procurement  Act  of 
1947.  and  H.R.  11879,  the  Tax  Rate  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  usual  reser- 
vation that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

I  should  like  to  advise  the  House  that 
I  will  make  an  additional  announcement 
as  to  the  legislative  program  for  Wednes- 
day and  the  balance  of  the  week  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my  unanimous 
consent  request  that  any  rollcall  votes 
except  on  rules  or  procedural  matters  on 
Monday  and  Tue.sday  of  next  week  may 
go  over  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Spetdcer,  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  bill  that  was 
under  consideration  so  briefly  here  to- 
day will  be  called  up  agam  on  Tuesday 
of  ne.xt  week,  and  that  the  gentleman  is 
requesting  that  any  rollcall  votes  that 
may  be  in  order  on  Tuesday  go  over 
until  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  mean  that 
if  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  bill  could  be 
obtained  on  TXiesday  it  would  have  to 
go  over  until  Wednesday  next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  again  could  mean, 
as  it  has  in  the  last  10  days  on  a  couple 
of  occasions,  that  someone  could  put  on 
a  quorum  call  on  Wednesday  and  it 
mi'-rht  not  be  possible  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  at  all  under  those  circumstances. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  further  we  are 
yoine  to  uo  with  this  process  of  puttinj,' 
over  rollcall  votes  and  then  having  some- 
one rise  and  put  on  a  quorum  call  for 
the  deliberate  purpo.se  of  heading  off  a 
rollcall,   when   the  rollcall   would  have 
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been  in  order  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
ready  for  passage. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  this  is  getting  to  be  an  effective 
device  that  is  being  worked,  and  I  would 
iiope  that  procedure  is  not  going  to  be 
u.sed  extensively  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
like  to  object  to  putting  over  rollcall 
votes,  but  I  will  be  constrained  to  do  so 
if  that  is  the  parliamentary  procedure 
that  is  going  to  be  used  to  head  off  roll- 
call votes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision  to  bring  this  matter  up  on 
Tuesday  next,  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  that 
at  all.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  the 
mechanics  of  this  situation,  the  me- 
chanics that  can  be  used  and  that  have 
been  used  in  the  last  10  days  or  2  weeks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  a  Members 
right  to  make  a  point  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  is  always  protected  to  that 
Member,  and  it  can  be  made  whether 
the  vote  comes  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  bear  with  me.  that 
the  Members  right  to  have  a  rollcall  on 
the  basis  of  no  quorum  when  the  bill  is 
called  up  for  a  vote  is  not  protected,  and 
that  is  wrong. 

That  right  is  lost.  The  gentleman  is 
well  aware  of  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispen.sed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  FOUNTAIN 
ASHURST 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  to  advise  the  House 
of  the  death  this  morning  of  Henry  Foun- 


tain Ashurst,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Ashurst  was 
born  in  Nevada  in  1874  during  the  sec- 
ond administration  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  87.  He  served  as  a 
Senator  from  our  State  from  1912  until 
1940.  He  was  one  of  the  two  original 
U.S.  Senators  who  came  to  Washington 
following  the  admission  of  Arizona  to 
statehood.  Senator  Ashurst  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent,  independent-minded 
and  perceptive  Members  ever  to  serve  in 
the  other  body.  His  memory  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  Arizona  or  the  Nation. 

My  last  contact  with  Senator  Ashurst 
was  typical  of  the  man.  He  met  me  last 
January  in  an  early  morning  snowstorm 
outside  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  where 
he  was  to  sponsor  my  admission  that  day. 
I  expected  we  would  walk  in  a  side  door 
on  the  ground  and  take  an  elevator,  but 
he  refused.  Instead,  with  the  snow  com- 
ins  down  around  us  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing, we  climbed  the  long  flight  of  marble 
steps  which  lead  to  the  main  entrance  of 
that  stately  building.  We  talked  of  fa- 
mous men  and  affairs  of  state  as  we  as- 
cended. It  was  the  sort  of  poetic  gesture 
that  characterized  nearly  everything 
Senator  Ashurst  ever  said  or  did 

Senator  Ashurst  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  during  years  of  dynamic  change 
in  this  country.  His  diary,  published 
this  year  by  the  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  begins  with  an  entry  of  June  17. 
1910,  in  which  the  young  Arizona  lawyer 
reported  that  the  bill  to  admit  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union  had  pas.sed 
the  Senate.  It  ends  on  July  27,  1937.  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  courtpacking 
debate  over  which  he  presided  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  intervening  years  are  filled  with  the 
Senators  observations  on  issues  and  per- 
sonalities. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  role  he 
played  was  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee considering  President  Roosevelt's 
proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  the  battle  had  ended  in  defeat  for 
the  President.  Senator  Ashurst  wrote  in 
his  diary  on  May  18,  1937: 

This  rejection  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  President's  plan  to 
reorganize  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  occurred  because  he  could  not 
overcome  an  Imponderable  which  for  genera- 
tions has  emotionally  and  mystically  invested 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with 
symbolism  as  the  power  which  protects  the 
security  and  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens 

Even  many  persons  who  believe  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  opposed  his  bill  because  they 
were  haunted  by  the  terrible  fear  that  some 
future  President  might,  by  suddenly  enlarg- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  suppress  fre«  speech, 
free  assembly,  and  invade  other  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  citizens. 

In  1935  Senator  Ashurst  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long,  of  Louisiana.  His  remarks  on  the 
occasion  are  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  that  explosive  era.  He  said, 
in  part: 

Thus,  in  these  agitated  and  distressful 
days,  we  must  expect  to  encounter  whimsical, 
droll,  »^centric.  and  erratic  persons  who 
occupy  the  stage  for  a  time,  and  they,  at 
least  divert  us.  Interest  us.  entertain  us. 
and,  I  am  bound  In  fairness  to  add.  they 
sometimes  instruct  us.  Their  fatal  error  is 
they  they  refuse  to  face  the  fact  tiiat  only 


iron  sacrifice  can  rescue  a  nation  from  a 
depression:  they  never  realize  that  no  easy 
way  to  achieve  success  has  ever  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  discovered. 

In  1952,  speaking  to  the  State  bar  of 
Arizona,  the  former  Senator  spoke  of  the 
great  concern,  then  prevalent,  that  the 
Communists  somehow  would  win  out  in 
the  world  struggle.     He  said: 

In  my  opinion,  this  delusion  will  evaporate 
and  there  Is  no  reason  for  this  generation 
or  any  succeeding  generation  to  sink  into 
fear  or  to  despair  •  •  •  In  the  realm  of  hu- 
man behavior  and  in  the  domain  of  human 
emotions  we  do  not  hate  and  fear  those 
who  have  Injured  us — It  is  the  other  way 
around  —we  hate  and  fear  those  wh/>m  we 
have  injured;  therefore  any  fear  that  may 
.settle  upon  our  country  Is  unreasoning — 
America  has  injured  no  nation — therefore, 
hates  no  nation — fears  no  nation 

When  Senator  Ashurst  was  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1940,  he  delivered  a 
memorable  address  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  contained  sound  advice  for 
all  who  hold  public  office.  Following  is 
the  text  of  his  farewell  to  the  Senate: 
Stateme.nt   bt   Senator  Ajbhukst 

Mr  AsHiRST  Mr  President,  will  the  .Sen- 
at-ir  from   Wisconsin  yield  to  me'' 

Mr   Wiley    I  yif>ld 

Mr  A-sHfRST  I  have  Just  sent — not  at  pub- 
lic expense,  but  charged  to  my  personal  ac- 
count—  the    following    telegram; 

■  Judge  Ernest  W    McParland, 

"Phocjux.  Atiz^ 

Heartiest  congratulations  upon  your  vic- 
tory. You  will  make  splendid  Senator,  and 
when  Congress  adjourns  I  shall  come  home 
to  campaign  Joyously  for  you  and  the  enure 
State  ticket  I  wtsh  for  you  health,  happi- 
ness, and  political  success 

"Senator  Ashl-rst 

About  7  o'clock  this  morning  the  telephone 
rang  and  when  I  answered,  a  venerable  ladv 
who  lived  in  Arizona  more  than  56  years  ixxo 
spoke  and  said  'Senator.  I  am  disti-essed  v, 
see  in  the  newspaper  that  you  are  defeated 
What  are  you  going  to  do  for  a  Uviiig  now"  • 
[Laughter  |  1  said.  'I  may  rest  a  year,  and 
then  practice  law  •  She  said.  Oh.  are  t;u 
a  lawyer''"     [Laughter] 

Coming  to  the  Capitol  m  a  taxicab  tie 
young  man  who  was  driving  said.  "Sena-or 
what  are  you  going  to  do  for  a  Urm«  v.rrm--~ 
I  said.  I  think  I  stiall  sell  aspies  " 
I  Laughter  i  He  said  "What  do  you  c:ea= 
by  that'  ■  I  replied.  "Well,  for  k:rr..-*-  3c 
years  I  have  successfully  disxnbuteti  apcle- 
sauce  in  the  Capiiol  I  ought  now  to  be  able 
to  sell  a  few  apples  "      !  Laughter  i 

I  am  sure  some  of  my  ccllea^ues  exp«-:*.  =ie 
to  describe  the  serisaticn  of  defeat  Tte  Irr: 
half  hour  you  believe  that  the  ear-.t  •-,  ^5 
slipped  from  beneath  your  feet  tiiat  -re 
stars  above  your  head  have  paled  aE<l  fided 
and  you  wonder  what  the  Senate  w-.::  do 
withcut  you  and  you  wcnder  hew  the  cc-.;-- 
try  will  get  along  w.thout  yot:  But  w.rtLr. 
another  half  hour  there  conies  a  ci««ce  ir*! 
a  Joy  that  would  be  ecne<l  by  :£.«  w».-r'.<i  * 
greatest   philosopher 


So  much  bv 


c^AiTArader-.e    *;:<< 


no  longer  speaking  .'  xx-*e:y  I  d.^  n.-t  L:::er<i 
to  trespass  upon  the  time  c-r  the  S«=;a.';..-r 
from  Wisccr^in  rr  to  take  the  tiin*  :i  :^<i 
Senate  ^^r  of  the  cvuctry  -u:  descr-.t^  -t't 
means  And  the  n.ir.r.er  ^y  which  ±  jhilsi  .-; 
the  desert  a«rende<i  the  ste*v  tu:  jUr&.-r.-  ..j 
aovl:v::y  to  the  ii::o*  of  fisi-  '  I  «.—' <--^  --j:^; 
my  descent  of  the  de\.-:iv:':T  w.i:  t*  i*  fri».-*r  — 
ar.d  p:e*5,Ar.t  **  w*s  the  JLjceat  oi  :h*  v.-- 
clivity 

I  ss;y  here  lu  thts  preueiiof  -,i^:  -•*  io*.tf:v: 
IV.  tv^'.-.tios  At-.d  s\;o'.->rss  iti  .*>t  wwr^'  l-^w  -o 
two  jfre*:  w^^meii      One  w«  sij  Tft.'c2«-    Kva 
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the  other  my  wife.  Without  their  help  and 
support  I  probaWy  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  cipher,  with  the  rixn  remoTed. 

How  far  my  opposition  to  the  peacetime 
draft  Influenced  the  electorate  in  ray  State 
I  do  not  know;  and,  without  being  flippant, 
or  defiant.  I  do  not  care.  No  man  is  fit  to  be 
a  Senator  and  no  man  should  presume  to 
serve  here  unless  he  is  willing  at  any  time 
to  surrender  his  political  life  for  a  great 
principle,  for  a  vital  thing  in  American  lib- 
erty and  stability. 

We  frequently  hear  the  Senate  criticized. 
Quite  recently  it  was  deplored  that  there 
had  been  a  heated  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  heat 
of  debate  between  Senators.  It  Is  a  sign  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  life  in  the  still  and  dead 
waters.  It  was  a  singular  and  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  about  the  same  time  the  so- 
called  heated  debate  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  our  Senate  a  still  more  torrid  debate  was 
taking  place  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  the  Prime  Minister.  Winston 
Churchill,  took  part.  Rolands  were  given 
for  Olivers;  there  was  thrust  and  there  was 
riposte.  Those  are  signs  of  a  free  people. 
Senators  need  not  be  disturbed  by  heated 
debates  in  the  Senate  or  House.  They  are 
signs,  signal  smokes,  evidences  of  a  free  Par- 
liiiment  and  a  free  people. 

Moreorer,  Senators,  you  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  criticism  of  Congress.  When  the 
press  or  citizens  generally  criticize  Congress, 
it  is  the  sign  of  a  free  people.  As  I  said  once 
before,  if  one  were  a  stranger  to  this  planet, 
but  understood  8om3what  human  affairs,  and 
he  had  made  an  excursion  here  to  discover 
quickly  and  accurately  what  governments 
were  free  and  what  were  desp>otic  and  auto- 
cratic, he  would  not  look  to  the  Treasury  to 
ascertain  what  goveriunents  were  free;  he 
would  not  even  look  to  the  Army  or  the 
Navy.  He  would  look  to  the  Parliament, 
the  lawmaking  body.  If  Its  members  spoke 
freely,  and  said  what  they  believed,  and  If 
the  citizens  who  elected  the  Parliament  were 
free  at  all  times  to  criticize  the  Parliament 
or  th«  Congress,  these  would  be  the  signs. 
the  symbols,  and  the  proofs  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. 

We  hear  It  said  that  the  Senate  is  not 
so  great  now  as  It  was  In  bygone  days.  Mr. 
Prewldent.  after  many  years  in  the  Senate 
I  am  prepared  to  testify  that  today  the 
Senate  Is  as  great  as  It  was  In  what  we  think 
of  as  the  majestic  past.  Webster,  whose  voice 
boomed  like  a  golden  bell  hung  in  the  canopy 
of  the  skies,  could  not  be  elected  by  any 
constituency  today.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
Hem7  Clay  could  be  elected  by  any  con- 
stituency today.  Not  even  the  great  logi- 
cian John  C.  Calhoun  could  be  elected. 
Thomas  H.  Benton  could  not  be  elected  to- 
day. The  most  imperious,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  all  men  who  ever  served  in  the 
Senate,  Roscoe  Conkling,  who  was  elected 
Senator  three  times  from  New  York,  could 
not  carry  New  York  today.  By  a  like  token, 
not  one  of  us  could  have  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  their  day.  Persons  change,  man- 
ners and  philosophies  change,  although 
American  principles  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  waste  any  time 
on  such  miserable  twaddle  as  to  say  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  elected.  A  man  only 
moderately  versed  in  statesmanship,  and 
with  only  a  small  degree  of  sportsmanship, 
is  bound  to  admit  that  in  a  free  republic,  in 
a  Government  such  as  ours,  it  is  the  uu- 
UoubLed  right  of  the  people  to  change  their 
servanu.  and  to  remove  one  and  displace 
hun  with  another  at  any  time  they  choose, 
lor  a  good  reason,  for  a  bad  reason,  or  for 
no  reuson  ut  nil  If  we  are  to  remain  a  free 
people,  it  is  the  duty  of  public  servants  not 
grumpily  and  sourly  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  majority,  but  Joyously  to  accept  that 
verdict;  and  I  Joyously  accept  the  verdict  of 
my  party  But  it  would  be  hypocrisy  and 
preter.sc  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  "regret 


leaving  the  Senate.  Senators.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  I  shall  not  be  here  with  you  when 
you  convene  in  January. 

Dtirlng  these  29  years  I  have  served  with 
many  different  men.  I  had  heated  debates 
with  some  of  them  Elihu  Root,  of  New 
York,  and  I  did  not  aijree  in  our  philosophies 
I  had  heated  debates  with  hmi.  but  to  hi.s 
dying  day  we  were  close  friend.s.  Senator 
Bailey  of  Texas  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  tlie  orators  ever  in  the  Senate. 
We  had  heated  debates,  but  to  his  dying  day 
I  cherished  a  fond  affection  for  Senatfir 
Bailey,  of  Te.xas.  The  most  heated  debate  I 
ever  had  in  the  Senate  wa.s  with  BrLstow.  of 
Kansas,  but  there  was  never  a  better  Senator 
than  Joseph  L.  Brlstow.  of  Kansa.'!. 

Mr.  President,  thif  is  not  exactly  a  swan- 
song,  as  I  may  take  part  in  the  discussion 
on  the  tax  bill  at  the  appropriate  time,  or  on 
other  questions  which  may  come  bofrire  the 
Senate  before  its  adjournment,  but  I  deem  it 
not  inappropriate  to  make  tliesc  remarks. 

To  say  that  I  am  trateful  to  the  people  of 
Arizona  for  keeping  me  here  in  the  Senate 
so  long  is  but  a  feeble  expressit)n  of  my  sense 
of  gratitude.  I  am  not  only  grateful  to  tlie 
people  of  Arizona  for  keeping  me  here  so 
long,  but  I  am  grateful  for  that  which  they 
additionally  did  for  me.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  It  was  ever  done  for  any  other  Senator. 
During  my  entire  .service  they  allowed  me  U> 
do  as  I  pleased  and  to  say  what  I  pleased 
I  should  rather  serve  1  week  doing  a.,  I  please 
than  to  serve  30  yeais  doing  what  somebodv 
else  pleases.  For  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Arizona  have  alloved  me  to  carry  on  as  I 
chose.  I  am  duly  grrteful.  As  I  said  before, 
they  have  a  right  Ui  displace  a  Senator  for 
a  good  reason,  a  bad  reason,  or  for  no  reason 
at  all;  and  I  should  be  lacking  in  frankness. 
I  should  be  disingenuous  if  I  failed  to  say 
that  they  probably  liad  a  fairly  good  reason 
for  displacing  me. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  take  my  leave  in 
January.  I  shall  carry  with  me  tender  and 
precious  memories  cf  our  associations  here. 
In  all  my  29  years  liere.  I  do  not  believe  a 
single  unkind  word  has  ever  been  said  of  me 
by  any  Senator;  and  I  am  overwhelmed  when 
I  remember  the  thousands  of  acts  of  kind- 
ness, of  courtesy,  and  of  forebearance  vihich 
have  been  extended  to  me  by  all  Senators 
during  my  service. 

I  particularly  am  j^ateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  H.^yden.  Fortunate  is 
the  State  to  have  a  .Senator  like  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Carl  Katden.  and  fortunate  is 
a  Senator  who  has  a  colleague  from  Arizona 
like  Senator  Haydhn,  industriou.-.  brave, 
honest,  and  capable  to  a  superlative  degree. 
I  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  and  should  re- 
ceive this  public  bu;  all-too-inccnclusive  a 
tribute. 

I  shall  alv^ays  have  for  the  Senate  an  in- 
violable attachment  for  its  honor,  its  pur- 
poses, and  its  success. 

A  great  many  people  unwisely  imagine 
that  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  life  inhere 
in  office.  No,  Mr.  President;  royalty  and 
honor  do  not  necessarily  inhere  m  calDiuets. 
congresses,  and  courts;  royalty  and  honor 
inhere  in  the  citizen  Honor  of  itself  does 
not  reside  in  office;  honor  resides  in  the  man. 
Tlie  great  things  of  life  are  net  signed  and 
sealed  before  a  notary  public;  they  reside 
in  honor. 

When  my  present  colleagues  are  here 
worrying  about  patrcnage.  worrying  al>out 
committee  assignments,  and  about  the 
scorching  demands  of  constituents.  I  .'-hall 
possibly  be  enjoying  the  ecstasy  of  the  starry 
stillness  of  an  Arizona  desert  night,  or  view- 
ing the  scarlet  glory  of  her  blossoming  cac- 
tus, and  possibly  I  may  be  wandering 
through  the  petrified  forest  in  Arizona,  a 
forest  which  lived  its  preen  millenniums  and 
put  on  immortality  7  million  year.s  ago.  En- 
joyment and  ecstasy  arise  in  human  life 
from  the  contemplatu  n  ajid  appreciation  of 
such  things. 


Many  people,  many  good  people,  many 
Senators — and  Senators  we  will  admit  are 
good  peo])!e~are  inclined  sometimes  to  take 
a  pessimt.«.tic  view  of  our  country's  future. 
There  are  many  rea.sons  why  we  will  survive 
when  other  nations  have  gone  down.  First, 
we  may  depend  U!>on  the  Justice  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  dignity  of  mankind  Itself,  and  the 
dignity  <  f  nuiiikind  especially  is  noted  in 
American  life.  In  a  material  way  we  have 
the  ricline.s.<;  of  the  earth,  of  its  sfiils.  of  its 
mlne."^,  and  its  fore.sts  and  Its  minerals.  We 
have  the  heritage  of  the  l!ivention«;  of  nil  the 
past.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  the  body,  the 
corpus,  of  fill  the  Inventions  of  the  past 
both  in  the  ;u-t  of  go\ernment.  and  In  sci- 
ence, and  in  Industry. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  have  that  trani.cendent  attribute 
which  I  belle\e  is  superior  to  the  other  things 
I  lune  mentioned  -tlie  determination  to  re- 
main free  As  William  Allen  White  .'^ald  In 
an  firtu ie  not  3  days  ago.  democracies  cannot 
be  extmmushed  by  tanks  and  airplanes.  The 
democratic  spirit,  that  Is.  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, i.s  inborn,  invincible,  ineradicable  in 
the  true  American. 

In  1831.  109  years  ago.  a  brilliant  French- 
man toured  tlie  United  States.  We  were  not 
opulent  then;  the  great  monuments  of  ar- 
chitecture, of  art,  and  the  temples  of  religion, 
rf  industry,  of  leamiiig.  of  mammon  were 
nc<t  then  erected  His  name  was  De  Tocque- 
Mlle.  When  he  rettirned  to  France  he  wrote, 
as  all  Frenchmen  do.  brilliantly,  and  in  one 
of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  book 
he  said : 

During  my  Journey  throughout  America 
I  .s  .ught  for  the  secret  of  the  genius  and 
the  greatness  of  America;  I  sought  for  her 
genius  and  greatness  and  growth  and  glory 
in  her  rich  soils.  In  her  rich  mines,  her  great 
forest.'  lur  fallow  fields,  her  ample  rivers 
and  noble  harbors,  but  I  did  not  discover 
It  there  I  further  sought  for  the  reason 
for  her  growth  and  her  glory  and  her  genius 
and  her  greatness,  and  I  found  it  in  her 
matchless  Constitution;  I  found  It  In  her 
schools,  chiu-ches.  and  homes,  ablaze  with 
righteousness.  It  w.is  there  In  her  Con- 
stitution, in  her  homes,  in  her  schools.  In 
her  churches,  that  I  found  the  true  secret 
of  the  Source  of  .America's  genius  and  great- 
ness " 

So  it  is.  fellow  .Senators.  Annerica  is  great 
because  she  is  gi>od.  When  America  is  no 
longer  good,  she  will  no   longer  be   great. 

In  conclusion,  our  country  Is  fortunate  in 
that  we  have  inherited  all  In  history  that  has 
gone  before  u.s.  America  does  not  belong 
to  the  pa.st.  as  some  pessimists  would  have 
us  believe,  America  belongs  to  the  future. 
Every  .\niericaii  citizen  is  entitled  to  say. 
"Mine  is  the  glorious  past,  mine  is  the  shin- 
ing future  "  I.  for  one.  decline  to  believe 
that  as  a  nation  or  a  people  we  are  losing 
any  of  our  vital  inspiration.  I  believe  that 
we  are  still  clinging  to  and  will  continue 
to  clitig  to  the  stern  old  virtues  that  made 
America  great  and  strong,  for  this  system 
of  American  Government  is  a  precious  dis- 
tillation of  art  and  of  truth  more  romantic 
than  imagination  can  conceive  or  fiction 
can  Invent. 

Mr.  Wiley  Mr  President,  next  January 
when  we  again  meet  in  this  Chamber,  there 
will  be  a  presence  missing,  but  our  friend 
and  coinr.idc.  Senator  Ashtirst.  will  not  be 
absent  from  our  hearts  and  minds.  We  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  not  gone  down 
to  defeat.  Napoleon  himself  said  that  no 
one  goes  down  to  defeat  except  he  who  ac- 
cepts it.  Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  does  not 
accept  defeat.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Republi- 
can Senator  and  otie  of  the  novitiates  in  the 
Senate.  I  can  .say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator h.is  my  love  and  respect  and  affection. 
We  will  miss  h:m  for  many  reasons.  He  never 
rose  in  the  Senate  that  he  did  not  give  an 
Idea  that  made  us  better  for  what  he  said. 
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He  always  thought  straight  and  clear.  The 
Senate  can  111  afford  to  loae  his  philosophy, 
his  equanimity,  and  his  smile.  He  has  built 
his  house  not  on  the  sard  but  on  the  rock — 
the  rock  of  service,  high  thinking,  and  fine 
living. 

We  know,  Mr.  Presideit.  that  as  he  goes 
out  from  here  he  will  continue  to  give  his 
fellow  men  the  benefit  of  his  way  of  life. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  his  fellow  men. 
We  know  not  what  direction  such  service 
may  take,  but  we  do  know  it  will  he  con- 
structive and  helpful  to  his  fellows.  It  he 
were  to  continue  to  give  the  message  to 
America  that  he  has  bet  n  giving  ever  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate — a  message  of  cheer, 
of  coin-age.  of  fearlessnjss — America  would 
be  stronger  and  healthlrr.  financially,  mor- 
ally, and  spiritually.  His  life  exemplifies 
the  words  of  Browning  that  "'Life  has  mean- 
ing and  to  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat 
and  drink." 

Senator  Ashur.st  has  been  a  seeker  for 
truth,  for  more  light.  Tie  loss  of  office  will 
not  unbalance  him.  H;  knows  there  are 
"more  worlds  yet  to  conciuer"—  more  adven- 
ture up  ahead 

I  believe  that  he  will  go  out  of  office  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips  acce))ting  the  challenge 
that  tomorrow  presents,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  In  the  hi  ;hest  way  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Governmrnt  in  this  crucial 
period  which  we  face  '\'e  wish  him  con- 
tinued health.  Joy.  and  irosperlty. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  was  with  profound  rceret  and  a 
feeling  of  deep  perse  nal  lo.ss  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  o!  Henry  Fountain 
Ashurst.  Senator  Ashnrst  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  29  year.',  having  been  one 
of  the  first  two  UJS.  S<nators  from  Ari- 
zona after  its  admission  to  the  Union. 
Senator  Ashursts  contributions  to  his 
State  and  Nation  weie  numerous  and 
distinguished.  Together  with  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  he  was  liir'::ely  responsible 
for  the  provisions  in  thi'  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  which  protected  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  Aiizona  to  use  of  waters 
from  the  Colorado  Rivur.  In  the  peril- 
ous days  before  World  War  II,  he  was 
instrumental  in  extending  the  draft. 
Perhaps  one  of  his  grea  est  contributions 
was  in  a  negative  actian.  when  he  op- 
posed successfully  the  plan  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  in- 
crea.se  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Important  though  his  accomplish- 
ments were,  his  hallma  -k  will  always  be 
his  ability  to  communicate  with  his  fel- 
low man  by  the  use  of  clear  and  flowing 
English.  He  was  not  only  a  student  of 
our  language,  but  he  v  as  genuinely  in 
love  with  its  sounds  anl  phrases.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  prodigious  memory,  he  could 
call  on  the  classics,  sp'?eches  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  any  instance 
to  which  he  might  have  been  exposed  m 
order  to  make  a  phrase  or  prove  a  point. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of  his 
time  if  not  of  all  time.  A  skill  with  lan- 
guage such  as  that  possessed  by  Henry 
Fountain  Ashurst  could  well  have  been 
used  as  a  devastating  weapon.  It  is  to 
his  eternal  credit,  and  a  guidepost  to 
the  understanding  of  his  character,  that 
he  never  used  this  great  skill  In  a  mean 
or  unworthy  manner. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  State  and  by 
his  Nation.  Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in 
our  expression  of  loss,  and  sympathy  to 
his  loved  ones. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  serv- 
ice, and  character  of  the  late  Senator 
Ashurst. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  COMING  BOOM  IN  IGNORANCE 

Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Ihc  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oreson  "^ 

Ihcrc  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Coming  Boom  in 
Ignorance,"  in  the  May  12  issue  of  the 
conservative  Saturday  Evening  Post  that 
clearly  and  forcefully  illustrates  the 
need  for  additional  Federal  assistance 
in  the  field  of  education.  It  properly 
poini.s  out  the  continuing  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education  ex- 
tending back  to  1785.  The  editorial  also 
makes  a  compelling  point  in  the  area 
of  assistance  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  I  find  the  editorial  en- 
lightening: 

Tht  Coming  Boom  in  Ignorance 
The  most  fearful  sound  of  our  continuing 
population  explosion  could,  within  the  dec- 
ade, be  a  big  boom  In  Ignorance.  American 
education,  once  a  legitimate  source  of  na- 
tional pride  because  It  provided  a  chance  at 
learning  for  almost  everybody,  may  wind  up 
offering  less  and  less  for  anybody.  Right 
now.  alongside  the  old  three  R's,  almost 
every  school  system  in  the  United  States 
would  have  to  chalk  the  four  U's:  under- 
staffed, underequlpped.  underfinanced,  and 
underpar.  With  each  passing  semester  the 
situation  gets  worse. 

Almost  one  and  a  half  years  ago,  In  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress.  President  Kennedy 
asked  Congress  for  a  $5,600  million  aid-to- 
education  bill.  Impaled  on  a  side  Issue  con- 
cerning whether  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance would  be  extended  to  parochial  and 
private  schools,  the  legislation  died  Inglori- 
ouslj  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
year  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Roman  Catholic,  re- 
peated his  plea  for  school  legislation  and 
once  again  omitted  Government  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools  on  constltutioruU  grounds 
Realizing  that  he  may  have  to  settle  for 
half  a  loaf,  the  President  has  sliced  his  pro- 
gram into  separate  sections  and  has  as- 
signed highest  priority  to  the  less  controver- 
sial features ;  funds  for  college  construction; 
expanded  training  and  more  scholarships  for 
teachers;  adult  education  to  eradicate  the 
nearly  8  million  "functional  illiterates"  in 
the  United  States.  Already  this  year  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  have  spent 
more  than  3  months  tinkering  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  college-aid  bill  alone. 

Behind  the  heated  congressional  confer- 
ences on  aid  to  education  He  these  cold 
statistics; 

This  year  about  4  million  Americans  are 
attending  college;  by  1970.  6  million  will  be 
qualified  to  attend  If  funds  and  facilities 
are  available. 

To  accommodate  those  6  million  will  re- 
quire almost  $15  billion  worth  of  new  facili- 
ties and  repairs  to  existing  facilities.     (Ken- 


nedy has  asked  that  the  Government  make 
available  $1,500  million  of  those  construc- 
tion funds  1 

Nearly  100.000  of  the  country's  public 
school  teachers  either  have  not  been  certi- 
fied to  teach  or  have  not  graduated  from 
college.  (We  have  no  minimum  national 
standard  for  education,  let  alone  for  teach- 
ers' credentials,  i 

Today  American  public  schools  are  awe- 
somely crowded  because  we  have  a  shortage 
of  127.000  classrooms;  to  meet  the  population 
demands  of  1970.  we  require  600.000  new 
rooms. 

Every  day  that  legislators  continue  their 
debates,  11,000  Americans  are  born  to  be  fed 
Into  the  school  system. 

The  argument  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion Is  reprehensible  Is  not  impressive 
School  systems  have  been — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be — supported  primarily  by  local 
community  property  taxes  and  controlled  by 
States  and  communities.  These  taxes  have 
already  ballooned  more  than  200  percent 
across  the  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  is  cruel  truth  that  many  Amer- 
ican communities  simply  cannot  aS'ord  any- 
thing approaching  an  adequate  school  sys- 
tem given  today's  costs  and  tomorrow's 
ponulation. 

Federal  aid  In  some  form  is  an  old  fact  of 
American  education  Ufe.  In  1786  parcels  of 
Federal  land  were  set  aside  in  every  township 
for  public-school  use.  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  Government  land  grants  began 
for  agricultural  schools;  today  there  are  68 
land-grant  colleges.  World  War  I  prompted 
the  Government  to  finance  vocational  train- 
ing World  War  II  produced  the  famous 
GI  bill  of  rights.  After  sputnik,  we  enacted 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which, 
this  year  alone,  provides  about  $200  million 
for  training  engineers  and  scientists.  In 
short,  we  have  always  extended  some  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  But  never  has  edu- 
cation required  aid  the  way  It  does  right 
now. 

Those  who  would  still  argue  that  any 
Government  assistance  must  at  the  same 
time  Include  aid  to  parochial  and  private 
schools  should  immediately  consider  some 
basic  arithmetic.  Today  there  are  43  mil- 
lion Americans  In  elementary  and  high 
schools.  About  one  in  seven  of  those  stu- 
dents attends  a  private  or  church  Institu- 
tion. Without  prejudice  as  to  how  the  de- 
bate will  finally  be  resolved.  It  seems  not 
only  unfair  but  unconscionable  to  keep  an 
entire  nation  wanting  for  education  while 
the  church-state  arguments  continue  inter- 
minably. Eventually,  the  issue  appears  cer- 
tain to  wind  up  in  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
anyway. 

Several  portions  of  President  Kennedv's 
educational  program  now  stand  a  chance  of 
passage  dvu-lng  the  present  Congress;  loans 
for  college  construction;  competitive  Fed- 
eral college  scholarships  for  deserving  stu- 
dents, aid  to  medical  and  dental  schools, 
expansion  of  the  Defense  Education  Act 
His  program  for  expanded  teacher  training 
might  pass.  But  aid  to  public  schools, 
surely  the  primary  problem  of  them  all,  re- 
mains ensnarled  and  entangled  on  the  same 
old  hook:  the  question  of  aid  to  parochial 
and  private  institutions.  If  we  are  not 
smart  enough  to  solve  that  controversy— 
and  soon— then  we  cannot  expect  our  chil- 
dren to  be  smart  enough  to  aasert  American 
leadership  for  the  years  to  come. 


ESCAPEES  FROM  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  there  are  proposals  by  certain 
groups  and  individuals  that  either  by 
Executive  order  or  legislation,  a  few 
thousand  so-called  Chinese  refugees  or 
escapees  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

At  a  time  when  we  talk  of  ferreting 
out  Communists  in  this  country  and  ex- 
press our  opposition  to  communism 
wherever  it  is,  this  is  another  example 
of  the  gullibility  which  always  surprises 
me. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  this  idea  of 
welcoming  with  open  arms  people  about 
whom  we  know  nothing,  as  was  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  and  others  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  more  recently  the  horde  of  Cu- 
bans about  whom  we  make  a  great  show 
of  bringing  in,  is  a  mistake  and  an  ab- 
sui'dity. 

On  a  great  many  occasions  I  have 
asked  for  information  as  to  where  many 
of  these  people  are  whom  we  have  ad- 
mitted, and,  as  yet.  no  one  has  been  able 
to  tell  me.  Obviously  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ghettos  of  the  big  cities, 
which  compounds  problems  the  reform- 
ers and  crusaders  are  constantly  trying 
to  change. 

Many  of  these  people  who  have  en- 
tered this  country  are  those  we  see  pick- 
eting the  White  House,  exercising  a 
type  of  license  of  conduct  which  they 
misinterpret  u)  be  liberty  and  freedom. 
And  now  we  propose  to  bring  in  a  few 
thousand  Chinese,  which  is  like  trying 
to  dip  the  ocean  dry  with  a  sieve.  Just 
how  ludicrous  can  we  sret? 

Of  course,  I  know  the  sort  of  criticism 
this  sort  of  statement  evokes.  Someone 
will  say,  "Are  you  not  in  favor  of  feeding 
hungry  people  and  relieving  the  suffering 
of  those  under  the  Communist  yoke  who 
wish  to  escape  from  it?"  This,  too,  is 
ridiculous.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  feeding  hungry 
people,  and  we  are  doing  it — we  are  do- 
ing it  all  over  the  world,  and  we  are  do- 
ing it  in  Hong  Kong;  but  this  idea  of 
bringing  any  of  these  people  into  this 
country,  about  whom  we  know  nothing, 
but  taking  6  months  to  2  years  to  admit 
legitimate  emigrees  under  legal  proce- 
dures, is  just  something  diflQcult  to 
understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  notice  that  when 
and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  gain  unan- 
imous consent  for  any  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  admission  of  any  of  the 
Chinese  to  this  country,  it  will  be  ob- 
jected to.  Our  trouble  is  that  it  seems 
we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  think  that 
those  escaping  from  Communist  areas 
are  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  ideology,  but 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  it 
is  a  method  on  the  part  of  many  to  play 
upon  the  gullibility  and  naivete  of  this 
counti-y  by  usiny  a  situation  to  gain 
entrance,  which  they  otherwi.se  could 
not  do. 

Those  who  cite  the  outstretched  hand 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  welcomed 
people  from  other  lands  who  have  made 
contribution  to  oui  Nation  and  of  which 


we  are  all  the  progeny,  has  no  validity 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  day. 
Further,  by  the  liberality  on  the  part  of 
this  country  in  admitting  many  people 
who  have  no  concept  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom and  who  confuse  it  with  license; 
who  have  no  concept  of  our  customs  and 
traditions,  are,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
a  taproot  of  many  of  the  troubles  and 
problems  which  exist  in  our  country 
today. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  FEDERAL - 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Th?  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  who 
live  in  the  Delav/are  River  Basin  are 
aware  of  the  work  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter?  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Fed- 
eral-interstate compact. 

Friday,  May  18,  the  Water  Resources 
Association  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  honored  Congressman  Walter,  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Princeton  Inn  in  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Mr.  Walter  was  honored  for  exer- 
cising great  moral  leadership,  diligence, 
and  tenacity  in  .almost  singlehandedly 
guiding  passage  of  the  interstate -Fed- 
eral compact  through  Congress. 

A  plaque  with  this  inscription  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Walter,  at  the  third 
annual  dinner. 

Later,  Col.  T.  H.  Setliffe.  head  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers.  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict, said: 

It  is  not  often  ycm  run  across  people  like 
Congressman  Walteb  who  make  up  their 
mind  that  things  will  happen,  then  can 
make  them  happen 

Feature  of  the  daylong  activities  was 
a  talk  by  the  Honorable  Conrad  Wirth, 
head  of  the  National  Park  Service.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wirth's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Address  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth 

In  all  my  years  in  park  and  recreation 
work  I  believe  that  the  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir project  on  the  Delaware  River  presents 
one  of  the  most  exciting  opportunities  that 
I  know  of  to  preserve  and  develop  a  national 
recreation  area. 

From  my  own  general  knowledge  of  the 
area,  refreshed  by  an  air  reconnaissance  and 
from  the  reports  I  have  received  from  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  who  have  made  detailed 
studies  there,  it  1?  a  park  and  recreation 
planner's  dream:  ;i  recreation  resource  of 
great  magnitude,  extraordinary  beauty  and 
equally  extraordinary  variety— close  to  peo- 
ple, millions  and  millions  of  people.  When 
this  project  becomes  a  reality,  as  I  know  It 
will,  I  think  it  will  make  a  greater  recrea- 
tional contribution  to  more  Americans  than 
any  other  single  project  we  could  pos.sibly 
work  on. 

I  am  sure  tlaat  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  has  done  such  a  splendid  Job  of  eval- 
uating   and    formulating    this    multibenetit 


reservoir  project,  Is  as  excited  as  we  over  the 
many  opportunities  it  presents.  I  am  cer- 
tain also  that  the  Water  Resources  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  who  have  given  such  good 
counsel  and  suppwrt  during  the  studies  share 
this  enthusiasm.  I  would  like  to  also  salute 
Tad  Walter  for  his  vision  and  his  leadership 
on   this  necessary  legislation. 

When  I  speak  enthusiastically  about  this 
project.  I  have  not  forgotten  about  the  many 
Irdivlduals  and  communities  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  area  for  whom  this  project  may 
be  one  of  sacrifice  However.  I  sincerely  ho[>e 
that  all  the  residents  and  property  owners 
who  may  be  affected  by  It  can  Join  in  the 
realization  of  the  truly  enormous  contribu- 
tion the  project  can  make  to  the  environ- 
ment, the  well-being  of  countless  fellow 
citizens  now  and  In  generations  to  come 
I  feel  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  neces- 
sary changes  can  come  without  undue  dis- 
comfiture, and.  In  fact,  can  spell  new 
opportunities  and  a  bright  future  for  com- 
munities, groups,  and  individuals  who  may 
be  Involved.  This  concept  gives  occasion, 
I  think,  for  optimism  rather  than  anxiety; 
and  I  know  that  the  experienced  agencies 
guiding  the  project  will  strive  to  see  that 
optimism  vindicated. 

As  a  conservation  project  alone.  thLs  proj- 
ect is  Impressive.  The  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir will  provide  slgnlflcant  water  storage  in 
a  region  where  Increasing  population  makes 
water  supply  a  continuing  need  to  be  met. 
It  win  curb  the  devastating  floods  that  have 
plagued  the  Lower  Delaware  Valley  period- 
ically It  will  pay  dividends  in  power  pro- 
duction a-s  well.  Moreover,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  recreation  area  surrounding  the 
reservoir  will  preserve  an  unusually  beautiful 
portion  of  our  eastern  Middle  Atlantic  re- 
gion which  will  be  eroded  away  by  develop- 
ments over  the  years  If  not  set  aside  as  a 
publicly  owned  reservation  and  used  for  con- 
servation and  recreation. 

Another  exciting  thing  about  this  project 
Is  the  foresight  and  timeliness  on  the  part 
of  many  groups  and  individuals  which  it 
rejjresents 

Your  a.ssoclatlon.  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Comml.sslon.  the  Governors  of  the  States 
ln\nived  and  their  governments,  the  State 
ciingresslonal  delegations,  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus involved  In  the  Delaware  Basin  studies, 
the  many  citizens'  groups  who  have  been 
Interested — everyone  saw  the  tremendous 
opportunity  at  Tocks  Island,  saw  It  soon 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  realize 
that  opportunity,  and  set  about  doing  It.  As 
a  result  we  have  almost  unprecedented  sup- 
lX)rt  for  a  project  which  everyone  knows  will 
result  In  tremendous  benefits.  There  Is  an 
air  of  anticipation  as  well  as  challenge  In 
their  whole  concept.  I  wish  more  of  our 
conservation  projects  shared   this  spirit. 

I  am  sure  that  It  has  occurred  to  you,  as 
it  has  to  me,  that  we  who  are  interested 
in  this  national  recreation  area  prof>08al  on 
the  Delaware  River  are  In  very  much  the 
same  position,  though  on  a  far  larger  scale 
as  the  men  and  women  of  a  generation  ago 
who  managed  Uj  reserve  for  the  small  cities 
of  tlielr  day  a  Central  Park  for  New  York, 
a  Fairmount  Park  for  Philadelphia,  a  Rock 
Creek  Park  for  Washington.  DC.  We  know 
now  what  a  life-enhancing  plot  each  of  these 
has  become  In  a  vast  urban  complex. 

The  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project  area 
Is  a  recreation  re.source  proportionate  to  the 
enormous  population  of  the  Philadelphia- 
New  York  region,  a  population  that  looks 
even  more  eagerly — and  desperately— for 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  Tocks 
Island  will  surely  be  to  urban  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — nearly  50 
million  people  in  another  50  years — what 
Central  Park  is  to  Manhattan  or  Fairmount 
Park   to  Center  City.  Philadelphia. 

As  you  know,  relationship  to  population 
centers    is    a    basic    criterion    In    evaluating 
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potential  national  recre:  tion  areas.  With 
national  parks  the  emphasis  is  on  preserving 
outstanding  natural  feat  ares.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  these  can  b;  enjoyed  by  large 
numbers  of  people,  but  national  parks  are 
where  you  find  them,  "hey  are  the  great 
scenic  wonders  of  our  r;atron  and  are  set 
aside  to  be  enjoyed  for  what  they  are  by 
all  the  people.  Although  national  recrea- 
tion are;is  also  should  oe  outstiindlng  so 
far  a.s  their  natural  val  ics  are  concerned, 
their  main  purpo.se  is  t<i  fulfill  large-.scalc 
recreational  needs  of  th<'  Nation's  popula- 
tion centers.  The  existii.g  national  recrea- 
tion areas  -Lake  Mead.  Glen  Canyon,  Grand 
Coulee,  Shadow  Mountalr— are  of  outstand- 
ing bcaiity  and  they  servi  many  people,  but 
this  opportunity  iit  Tork;  I.sland  is  the  first 
that  we  have  had  which  will  serve  a  huge 
and  concentrated  population's  need  in  the 
Eat  t.  While  each  natioi  al  recreation  area 
serves  a  large  region  of  several  States  or 
portion  of  several  States,  the  eventual  com- 
bination of  a  dozen  or  more  such  areas  will 
make  a  truly  national  system  to  serve  the 
entire  country.  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem there  are  only  30  national  out  of  190 
ar.-a  systems,  the  rest  arc  historic  areas  and 
recreation  areas.  I  thin<  the  enormity  of 
the  need  hereabout  and  hence  this  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Delaware  ^'allry  comes  home 
to  us  all  when  we  consdcr  three  stagger- 
ing facts. 

1.  That  the  Delaw;u-e  River  between  Port 
Jervls.  N  Y  .  and  the  Del-iware  Water  Gap 
Is  within  an  hour  or  two.  in  driving  time, 
of  25  million  people — 14  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Spates. 

2.  That  the  present  rec-eatlon  areas  avail- 
able to  this  huge  populrtion  concentration 
are  now  overtaxed  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
of  a  million  people  on  a  summer  Sunday. 

3.  That  the  population  of  the  greater 
Middle  Atlantic  region  wi.l  increase  by  near- 
ly  100   percent   during  tl  e  next   50  years. 

You  know  what  all  this  will  mean  In  In- 
creased recreation  demands  in  a  region 
where  open  space  Is  evci  now  shrinking  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  ho-v  the  Tocks  Island 
project  is  one  of  the  first  such  projects  and 
Is  tallormade  to  help  fjlfiU  the  program 
so  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  report  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Reso  irces  Review  Com- 
mission. The  national  recreation  area  proj- 
ect wUl  be  directly  respo  isive  to  two  major 
Instructions  given  by  President  Kennedy  In 
hU  special  message  on  natural  resources 
early  in  1961.  You  will  recall  at  that  time 
the  President  announced  that  he  was  in- 
structing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
cooperation  with  other  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  end  private  leaders, 
not  only  to  take  steps  to  Insure  that  land 
acquired  for  the  construction  of  federally 
financed  reservoirs  Is  sufficient  to  permit  fu- 
ture recreational  development  but  also  to 
establish  a  long-range  program  for  planning 
and  providing  adequate  open  spaces  for 
recreational  facilities  wltJiln  reach  of  people 
In  large  metropolitan  areas  Tocks  Island, 
with  recreation  spelled  ojt  as  a  basic  pur- 
pose, certainly  is  carrying  out  the  first  part 
of  th.Tt  Instruction,  and  It  Is  a  big  step 
along  the  Presidents  recommended  open 
space  and  outdoor  recrea.lon  program. 

It  is  In  tune  as  well  vlth  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  interes.  in  completing  a 
comprehensive  recreation  plan  for  the  Na- 
tion. Responsive  to  a  suggestion  of  the 
President.  Secretary  Uds  11  has  established 
a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  F.ecreatlon  to  help 
coordinate  the  Interdependent  recreational 
programs  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  the  recrea- 
tion resource  In  and  around  the  Delaware 
Valley  is  apparent  not  cnly  when  one  ex- 
amines the  need  but  wnen  one  examines 
the  resource  itself.  The  Tocks  Island  Res- 
ervoir   would    be    an    Important    recreation 


area  anywhere  near  so  many  people,  even 
though  set  in  unimpressive  surroundings. 
But  the  Delaware  country  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  Is  of  exceptional  beauty.  I 
believe  It  could  loglciilly  qualify  as  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  as  is.  Certainly  the 
Introduction  of  a  large  and  beautiful  reser- 
voir puts  the  clincher  on  Its  suitability  and 
stature  for  recreation. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  reservoir  proj- 
ect is  multipurpose  and  will  offer  many 
benefits  in  addition  to  recreation.  But  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  wise  in  recognizing 
recreation  as  basic  to  the  project.  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that,  one  day,  recreation 
will  be  the  most  important  product  not  only 
of  this  Delaware  Valley  area  but  of  the  en- 
tire Allegheny  Mountain  chain.  The  Al- 
Icghenys  are  a  valuable  recreation  resource 
erunoml-ally  and  sociologically. 

In  addition  to  all  the  many  benefits  this 
project  can  provide  in  and  of  itself.  It  can 
make  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  en- 
tire Delaware  region.  Improving  the  environ- 
ment and  setting  the  tone  of  wise  use  and 
devel'jpment  of  natural  resources,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  scenic  and  recreational  na- 
ture; enhancing,  too,  the  private  vacation 
Industry  of  the  Pocono  and  Delaware  Valley 
region  and  contributing  much  to  the  a'ea 
economy,  .'^nd.  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the 
project  on  the  region.  I  know  that  the  proj- 
ect will  encourage  the  best  kind  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  agencies  and  groups 
Involvec  in  It  to  Integrate  and  increase  the 
overall  benefits,  both  material  and  recrea- 
tional, that  will  result. 

To  me.  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  this  whole  concept,  aside  from  meeting 
the  needs  of  millions,  is  the  scope  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  Inherent  In  the  area. 
There  are  so  many  dimensions  to  this  re- 
source when  one  begins  to  look  at  it  closely. 
First  of  all.  we  have  the  reservoir  itself. 
The  Tocks  Island  Dam  will  form  a  lake  30 
nr.i  s  ".oiig.  between  '',,  and  I'j  miles  wide 
and  Fome  100  feet  deep  at  the  dam  within 
the  36-mlle-loni:  area  Lying  between  a  ridge 
and  a  plateau.  It  will  appear  as  a  beautiful 
mountain  lake,  its  6hf)rellne  irregular  and 
enhanced  by  coves,  points,  cliffs,  as  well  as 
gentle  shores,  and  even  a  couple  of  Islands. 
This  lake  can  provide  an  almost  limitless 
variety  of  water-oriented  sports  and  pas- 
times. Adjoining  the  lake  there  can  be 
equally  varied  facilities  for  picnicking,  camp- 
inp,  and  relat«l  forms  of  outdoor  activity. 

But  many  other  opportunities  also  exist 
within  the  proposed  area.  Outdoor  recrea- 
tion based  on  scenic  enjoyment  is  of  great 
importance  here.  In  this  connection.  I 
should  mention  first  of  all  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  a  scenic  feature  which  ha^  at- 
tracted Americans  for  several  generations. 
On  one  side  of  the  gap  there  is  potential 
for  overlooks  and  drives  to  offer  the  grand 
views  of  the  gap  to  many.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Appalachian  Trail  ascends  the 
ridge  near  Mount  Tammany  In  a  wooded 
mountain  landscape  scored  by  wild  stream 
valleys.  Here  Is  a  portion  of  the  pronosed 
national  recreation  area  that  can  offer  a 
heart's  desire  to  the  many  hikers  and  wil- 
derness lovers  who  seek  to  escape  the  confines 
of  urban   living. 

A  third  dirr.ension  of  this  recreation  re- 
source Is  the  free-fiowing  river  Itself  below 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam.  Here  is  an  environ- 
ment offering  another  kind  of  recreation. 
If  cold  water  can  be  released  from  the  dam, 
it  may  be  possible  to  establish  as  much  as 
15  miles  of  trout  fishery  In  this  section  of 
the  Delaware.  In  any  event,  good  river  fish- 
ing can  be  a  popular  activity  here  with  at- 
tendant boating  and  canoeing. 

Still  another  dimension  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional enjoyment  In  this  proposed  national 
recreation  area  comprises  the  beautiful 
stream  valleys  with  their  clean,  rushlns 
trout  waters,  their  spectacular  waterfalls  and 
deep,  rocky  gorges  fringed  with  giant  hem- 
Icck   trees.      Here   are   Ideal    places   for   ram- 


bling through  secluded  areas  of  exceptional 
beauty. 

Still  another  facet  of  this  recreation  gem 
we  are  considering  are  the  many  small  ponds 
found  throughout  tbe  upland  areas.  These 
are  In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  big  lake  and 
can  serve  as  places  where  groups  or  Individ- 
uals can  find  secluded,  restful  camping 
places. 

In  planning  a  national  recreation  area  on 
the  Delaware  River  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  many  different  outdoor  recreational 
needs  and  Interests  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals, compatible  with  preservation  of  nat- 
ural values  and  overall  public  benefit.  A 
picnicking  family  will  need  adequate,  pleas- 
ant picnic  grounds  just  as  the  family  w^ith 
trailer  or  tent  will  need  to  have  camping 
places  suitable  to  its  needs.  All  manner  of 
boating,  swimming,  and  fishing  facilities  will 
be  required. 

Large  groups  will  need  pluces  where  they 
may  camp  tt'gether,  while  the  hiker  and 
climber  and  those  who  wish  primitive  camp- 
ing opportunity  must  also  be  provided  for. 
Klttatlnny  Mountain  with  Its  several  ponds 
may  offer  opportunity  for  this:  ' 

Among  the  most  important  uses  which  we 
mtist  plan  for  is  enjoyment  of  the  outstand- 
ing scenery  of  the  area  by  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. Park-type  roads  could  give  motorists  a 
leisurely  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of 
tlie  area.  Adequate  trails  and  bridle  path 
systems  would  'be  needed. 

The  area  can  sustain  considerable  wild 
game,  and  hunting  conducted  under  appro- 
priate State  and  Federal  regulations,  in 
areas  not  heavily  used  for  other  activities, 
could  also  make  a  contribution  there  to  rec- 
reation values.  However.  I  am  sure  every- 
one will  agree  that  certain  areas  should  be 
set  aside  to  protect  the  wildlife  for  those 
who  hunt  with  a  camera. 

These  are  activities  for  which  the  area  is 
weh  suited  How  they  can  t)est  be  located 
and  Integrated  is  a  matter,  of  course,  for 
master  planning  What  delights  me  is  the 
variety  of  activities  which  the  area  will  sup- 
port without  crowding — and  without  sacri- 
ficing one  to  obtain  another. 

In  addition  to  its  many  other  useful  pur- 
poses, the  proposed  Delaware  River  National 
Recreation  Area  can  protect  for  the  future 
a  beautiful  landscape  to  be  used  and  en- 
joyed without  obliteration  by  what  has  been 
called  the  march  of  civilization. 

Already,  such  scenic  areas  as  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  itself  have  been  staked  out  for 
subdivisions 

I  believe  that  without  reservation  of  a 
large  area  predominately  dedicated  to  uses 
that  will  protect  the  natural  scene,  even 
this  magnificent  mountain  and  valley  region 
will  eventually  be  swallowed  up  by  the  tre- 
mendotis  metropolitan  areas  we  see  ahead. 

Throughout  America,  metropolitan  area 
are  growing,  merging  and  growing  stUl  more, 
and  we  have  a  system  of  mentropoUtan  cen- 
ters across  the  land.  We  must  get  a  system 
of  recreation  areas  to  go  with  them.  Recre- 
ation is  more  than  an  amenity  in  this  com- 
plex, fast-paced  Ufe  we  lead.  It  Is  a  neces- 
-sity.  We  must  act  to  provide  for  this 
necessity  Just  as  we  act  to  fulfill  the  material 
requirements  of  our  clvUlzation.  In  so  do- 
ing we  shall  also  conserve  the  American 
scene,  against  which  otn-  lives  move  and  in 
which  we  shall  henceforth  find  enjoyment 
proportionate  to  our  foresight  In  protecting 
that  scene.  As  Secretary  Udall  has  said  so 
often,  we  today  are  fast  making  the  deci- 
sions as  to  what  out  land  will  look  like,  be 
like,  and  offer  us  In  the  years  ahead  and 
to  the  generations  to  follow" 

I  think  that  Tocks  Island  represents  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  we  have 
in  America  for  providing  outdoor  recreation 
to  millions  in  an  area  of  exceptional  and 
varied  beauty  but  it  is  an  examiile.  It  sets 
a  precedent,  for  what  we  should,  for  what 
we  mtist  do  in  many  other  places. 
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A  national  recreation  area  In  the  Delaware 
River  Valley  will,  In  many  ways,  be  a  show- 
case. It  will  show  what  foresight  and  action 
can  do  to  set  aside  outstanding  recreation 
resources  while  there  Is  still  time.  It  can 
show  how  well  Federal.  State,  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  can  work  to- 
gether to  provide  a  variety  of  benefits  from 
a  project  of  this  tjrpe.  It  can  show  how 
well  we  can  provide  for  the  recreational 
needs  of  our  country  and  that  we  need  not 
despair  that  recreation  and  scenic  values 
must  succumb  to  the  great  growth  of  ova 
population  centers.  Tocks  Island  can  be  a 
blueprint  and  an  example  for  the  Nation 
and  the  world  to  follow.  It  can  show  the 
world  that  a  nation  Is  never  so  strong  or 
so  free  as  when  It  steadfastly  sets  about 
providing  a  better  life  for  Its  citizens. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  is  Soil  Stewardship  Week. 
Soil  stewardship  observances  are  being 
held  ticross  our  land.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  more  Americans  to  become  more 
fully  aware  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  religion  and  the 
conservation  or  wise  use  of  soil  and 
water,  and  the  other  natural  resources. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  observance  is 
"Water— the  Stream  of  Life." 

The  very  existence  of  water  is  a 
miracle. 

The  endless  replenishment  of  water  is 
magnificent  in  its  magnitude.  In  an  un- 
failing cycle,  water  moves  from  the  skies 
to  the  earth  and  back  again — forever 
forming  new  clouds  and  generating  new 
rain.  As  this  precipitation  occurs,  the 
land  receives  it,  holds  it  for  a  time,  and 
then  releases  it  again  to  resume  its  ever- 
lasting journey. 

Water  can  be  a  destructive  force 
against  soil,  crops,  property,  and  lives. 
Through  conservation  practices  on  the 
land  we  can  help  hold  water  for  future 
beneficial  use.  Terraced  fields,  con- 
toured hills,  channel  stabilization  works, 
reforestation,  rangeland  revegetation, 
ponds,  reservoirs,  and  dams  all  play  an 
important  part  in  preserving  this  gift 
and  converting  its  potential  into  man's 
many  uses. 

We  depend  absolutely  upon  the  wise 
use  of  our  soil  and  water  resources  for 
food  and  fiber  and  shelter.  We  also  are 
dependent  upon  these  natural  resources 
for  fish  and  wildlife  and  the  opportunity 
for  healthy  recreation  in  the  outdoor  en- 
vironment which  has  had  so  much  to  do 
with  forming  our  character  as  a  people. 

This  is  the  message  being  preached 
this  week  by  many  ministers  of  all  faiths 
throughout  our  Nation.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives salute  the  sponsors  of  Soil 
Stewardship  Week— the  2.900  local  soil 
conservation  districts  of  America. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  on  the 
g:overning  bodies  of  these  local  units  of 
State  government  deserve  our  thanks  for 
the  leadership  they  are  providing  in  our 


home  communities  by  keeping  before 
their  neighbors  the  relationship  between 
soil  and  man.  They  are  performing  a 
great  public  ser>'ice. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
observed  last  we^ek  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Conservation,  the  soil 
conservation  movement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  conservation  educa- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  suc- 
cess as  an  educational  force  is.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  suggested,  largely  because 
it  is  a  grassroots  movement. 

Each  soil  conservation  district  is  au- 
tonomous and  self-governed.  Each  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  local  land- 
owners and  land  managers  have  the  re- 
sponsibility and  should  take  the  initia- 
tive to  solve  their  local  soil  and  water 
problems.  They  do  this  through  indi- 
vidual farm  and  ranch  plans,  district 
programs  and  small  watershed  projects. 
They  arrange  for  such  technical  and 
financing  assistance  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources  as  they  feel  Ls  neces.sary  to 
help  them  put  their  plans  and  programs 
and  projects  into  effect. 

We  are  proud  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  soil  conservation  movement  for 
the  example  they  present  to  our  country 
and  to  the  world's  emerging  nations  of 
successful  cooperative  endeavor — public 
and  private;  local,  State  and  Federal. 

Naturally,  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  soil  conservation  leaders  in  my  own 
congressional  district  because  they  are 
the  ones  I  know  most  about.  We  have  10 
soil  conservation  districts  along  the  north 
coast  of  California:  the  Mendocino 
County  Soil  Conservation  District,  head- 
quartered at  Ukiah  and  Willits;  the  Gold 
Ridge  District.  Sebastopol;  Sonoma  Val- 
ley District,  Sonoma;  Santa  Rosa  Dis- 
trict, Santa  Rosa;  Sotoyome  District. 
Healdsburg;  Petaluma  District.  Peta- 
luma;  Westlake  District.  Lakeport:  East 
Lake  District,  Middletown;  Marin 
County  District.  Point  Reyes  Station. 
and   the   Napa   County   District.    Napa. 

In  his  closing  address  to  the  White 
House  Conservation  Conference.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  emphasized  the  Nation's 
debt  to  those  private  citizens  who  have 
carried  on  the  fight  for  natural  resources 
conservation  for  so  many  years. 
There  Is  nothing — 

The  President  said — 
that  could  occupy  our  attention  with  more 
distinction  than  trying  to  preserve  for  those 
who   come   after    us   this    beautiful    country 
which  we  have  inherited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
take  occasion  during  this  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week  to  say  "thank  you"  to  these 
guardians  of  the  soil  and  of  "the  stream 
of  life"  who  serve  our  generation  and 
our  heirs  with  such  distinction. 


MARITIME  LABOR  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  include  an  addre.ss  by 
Mr.  Bonner. 

The  SPEaIceR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  distinguished  pleasure  and  hon- 
or to  have  our  very  distinguished  and 
able  colleague,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Bonner,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  my 
home  district.  The  occasion  for  his  visit 
was  the  celebration  of  Maritime  Day. 
The  remarks  that  he  made  on  that  occa- 
sion follow: 

RtMARK.s  OF  Hon  Herbert  C  Bo.nner.  Demo- 
crat. OF  North  Carolina,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, House  of  RepreseaVtatives,  Before  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Houston,  Tex., 
May  21.  1962 

Mr  Vickery.  Congressman  Casey,  members 
of  the  Propeller  Club,  port  of  Houston,  ladies 
itnd  gentlemen,  it  Ls  a  special  honor  to  be 
Invited  to  be  your  speaker  as  we  commemo- 
rate National  Maritime  Day  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  American  seapower— the  power 
that  more  than  any  other  made  this  United 
States  of  America  as  great  and  prosperous  as 
it  Is,  and  brought  it  the  noble  burdens  of 
world  leadership. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  in  Houston  to 
.say  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  because  1  be- 
lieve that  here  in  America's  virile  and  vig- 
orous heartland  my  message  will  be  clear.  I 
hope  11  will  be  heard  and  understood  across 
the  Nation  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
delivered. 

In  the  38  years  that  I  have  served  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — 16  as  secretary 
to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Miulne  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
22  as  a  Memljer  of  Congress  and  of  that 
ciimmutee  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  and 
hear  a  great  deal. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  back — and  It 
has  swung  forth. 

I  can  recall  the  early  post- World  War  I 
years  and  on  up  to  the  midthlrties  when 
we  were  trying  to  establish  ourselves  as  a 
commercial  maritime  power  with  the  hastily 
built  tonnage  of  that  earlier  conflict. 

I  can  recall  the  problems  that  were  en- 
countered as  we  somewhat  shyly  tested  the 
mantle  of  global  responsibility  that  was  be- 
ginning to  .settle  on  our  shoulders. 

I  rememt)€r  the  Black  investigation  of  the 
merchant  marine  in  the  early  1930's  with  its 
disclosures  of  management  deficiencies  that 
cried  out  for  correction. 

I  rememtjer  the  enactment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  the  studies  it 
produced  showing  the  need  for  new  tech- 
nology—showing the  shortsighted  labor  poli- 
cies that  held  down  the  American  seaman  in 
contrast  with  his  brother  in  shoreside  in- 
dustry— and  showing,  most  of  all,  that  this 
great  country  needed  a  modern  merchant 
marine  to  serve  our  economy  and  defense  in 
the  changing  world. 

That  is  history,  and  I  shall  not  belabor  It. 
But  I  did  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  have 
been  around  for  a  while. 

Last  year,  in  Washington,  we  celebrated 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  -good,  sound  legislation  which 
has  .st<x>d  the  test  of  time. 

Thi.s  basic  act  has  been  reviewed  and  re- 
vised ever  since  its  adoption.  It  has  been 
-studied,  criticized,  attacked  and  evaluated, 
but  it  has  never  been  materially  altered' 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  framers 
of  the  act.  And  it  is  proof  positive  that  its 
basic  objectives  are  sound.  It  is  abundantly 
clear,  even  in  this  missile  age,  that  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine  is  a  necessary 
and  basic  instrument  of  our  national  policy. 
An  adequate  fleet  under  the  U.S.  flag  is 
e.ssential  to  our  peacetime  commerce  and  vi- 
tal to  our  national  defense.  Time  after  time, 
the  highest  officials  of  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations and  their  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Commerce  have  restated  these 
ba.sic  requirements  of  national  need. 
The  need  is  unquestioned. 
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But  it  is  likewise  ar  inescapable  fact  of 
life  that  Congress  muft  provide  assistance 
both  in  the  operating  and  the  construction 
of  ships  to  maintain  6u:h  a  fleet  in  the  face 
of  the  wide  disparlticii  between  American 
and  foreign  costs. 

Our  high  American  stindard  of  living  does 
not  stop  at  the  water's  .^dge.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect otir  fellow  America  as,  Just  because  they 
are  engaged  In  International  business,  to 
earn  and  take  home  less  than  their  brothers 
who  work  in  the  steel,  t:ie  automobile,  or  the 
haberdashery  business.  So  we  must  have  a 
mechanism  for  subsidy  aid  to  our  maritime 
industry,  Just  as  we  must  pour  even  more 
y  millions  into  direct  support  of  military  ac- 
tivities. Navy.  Air  Fc  rce.  Army.  Marine 
Corps — in  accordance  with  the  American 
standard  of  living 

No  one  questions  thu  necessity  for  this 
Government  support,  but  some  of  my  asso- 
ciates have,  at  times,  questioned  the  amount 
and  some  have  sought  ways  to  reduce  the 
rising  cost  of  maritime  subsidy.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that,  for  myself  and  the  members 
of  my  committee,  we  aie  deeply  concerned 
by  the  constant  increase  in  subsidies  to 
maintain  an  adequate  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  under  our  own  flag  But  before  I  come 
to  my  main  theme  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  few  facts  about  the  part  played  in  our 
economy  by  our  subsidlz*  d  merchant  marine. 

In  the  1960's  our  Natitn  is  devoting  about 
$300  million  per  year  tj  its  obligations  in 
the  field  of  merchant  shipping.  In  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Maritime  Administration 
budget  totaled  $305  mill. on — $98  million  for 
ship  construction — $182  million  for  operating 
subsidy.  The  budget  for  fiscal  1963  provides 
for  $225  million  for  opt  rating  subsidy  and 
$50  million  for  construe  Ion  subsidy. 

This  is  a  complex  matter.  The  American 
merchant  marine  is  a  vital  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. There  are  many  r-^asons  It  should  re- 
ceive our  support. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  merchant 
marine  employs  more  than  200,000  people 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
Important  customer  of  American  business. 
For  example.  Just  the  companies  operating 
some  300  large  vessels  jnder  subsidy  con- 
tracU  buy  more  than  $  9  million  worth  of 
food  each  year. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
return  to  the  United  Sutes  which  should 
be  credited  against  the  cost  of  operating 
subsidies.  These  have  ranged  even  higher, 
at  times,  than  100  percent.  However,  a 
study  of  the  facts  for  the  years  1955  to  1959. 
Inclusive,  shows  that  a  most  conservative 
estimate  of  the  return  is  at  least  60  percent. 
For  these  years,  the  gross  operating  subsidy 
was  $700  million  But  from  this  must  be 
deducted  $82  million  in  estimated  recapture, 
or  better  than  10  percent. 

Deduct  corporate  taxes  of  $125  million. 
Deduct  personal  income  and  other  taxes 
arising  from  the  operation  and  servicing  of 
vessels  of  $215  million  A  total  credit  to 
the  US.  Treasury  of  recapture  and  taxes  of 
$422  million  The  subsidized  segment  is  a 
substantial  taxpayer  in  excess  of  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  in  Federal  Income  taxes,  with- 
holding an  estimated  $50  million  in  taxes 
annually  for  employees  and  paying  an  esti- 
mated additional  $14  million  annually  in 
payroll  taxes. 

In  all.  it  is  estimated  that  the  merchant 
marine,  counting  its  seagoing,  shoreside, 
shipbuilding,  and  ship  repair  segments,  con- 
tributes better  than  $5  billion  annually  to 
the  U.S.  economy  and  helps  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  by  he- 
tween  $600  million  and  $1   billion  a  year. 

Yes,  our  merchant  marine  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  economv  Any  way  you  look 
at  it. 

And  if  we  didnt  have  lt--if  we  didn't 
support  such  a  fleet  under  our  own  flag  -  our 
economic  and  our  defense  flank  would  be 
sorely  exposed. 


All  of  this  is  true.  But  In  view  of  the 
demands  made  on  the  taxpayers'  dollar  to- 
day and  the  rising  productivity  of  our  In- 
ternational competition,  how  long  can  we 
afford  to  support  this  industry  as  our  heavy 
Investment  brings  diminishing  returns? 
Can  we  narrow  the  gap  between  American 
and  foreign  costs — which  requires  Govern- 
ment aid  to  approach  parity  with  our  for- 
eign competition?  Is  there  some  way  that 
our  merchant  marine  can  Increase  its  par- 
ticipation In  the  American  economy  and 
thereby  provide  more  business  for  American 
industry  and  more  Jobs  for  the  American 
workingman? 

I  think  these  questions  can  be  answered 
In  an  affirmative  way.  But  American  mari- 
time labor  must  help  provide  the  answers 
And  they  must  provide  them  soon  before 
they  strangle  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.  Theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  apprais- 
ing the  facts  In  their  own  self-interest — 
for  80  percent  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  ap- 
propriated for  operating-differential  subsidy, 
goes  to  seagoing  labor. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  way  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  national  shipping  policy  en- 
joy their  privilege.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  there  were  31  work 
stoppages  in  the  water  transportation  in- 
dustry last  year  Involving  nearly  58.000 
workers  and  resulting  in  some  359.000  man- 
days  of  Idleness. 

Think  what  this  must  mean  In  terms  of 
lost  wages  to  the  workingmen — lost  taxes 
to  the  Government — lost  business  to  the  ship 
operators — and  the  very  real,  though  less 
direct,  impact  upon  the  many  Industries  and 
workingmen  supporting  or  served  by  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

During  our  current  broad  examination  of 
American  shipping  policy  I  made  the  obser- 
vation to  Secretary  ol  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg when  he  testified  before  us  that  I  could 
not  see  how  we  can  Induce  the  Investment 
of  private  capital  into  something  which  we 
know  Is  being  choked  to  death  and  has  no 
stability.  Secretary  Goldberg  said,  "I  share 
that  concern  with  you." 

"I  have  studied  the  employment  figures 
and  they  are  of  great  concern.  As  recently 
as  1952  there  were  76,650  people  in  seafar- 
ing employment  in  our  country.  As  of 
March  1962  there  are  48,030,"  He  then  com- 
mented.  "That  Is  quite  a  decline." 

A  similar  picture  can  be  drawn  to  show 
the  drastic  decline  In  the  total  number  of 
major  ships  engaged  in  our  active  merchant 
marine — and  of  our  participation  In  the  car- 
riage of  our  foreign  commerce.  And  yet  our 
waterborne  export  and  import  foreign  trade 
Is  continuing  to  expand  in  %-olume  and 
value  each  year 

During  the  course  of  our  current  hearings. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  whether 
there  was  need  for  legislation  that  would 
give  the  administration  more  power  to  deal 
with  maritime  strikes  and  labor  disputes 
Mr.  Hodges  stated  that  continuous  maritime 
labor  troubles  were  having  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  American  shipping,  discouraging 
both  customers  and  Investors.  The  Maritime 
Administrator.  Mr,  Donald  Alexander,  af- 
firmed that  many  American  shippers  are 
diRlUusloned  over  the  lack  of  stability  In  our 
merchant  marine. 

We  need  no  more  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  problem  than  the  strike  on  the  west 
coast  which  has  paralyzed  American-flag 
shipping  and  created  a  serious  supply  situa- 
tion in  Hawaii 

This  strike  has  now  been  halted  by  an  80- 
day  Taft-Hartley  law  Injunction,  but  both 
management  and  labor  have  Indicated  that 
It  may  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  the  Injunc- 
tion. This  strike  left  idle  about  60  of  the 
fleet  of  120  American-flag  ships  operated  by 
Pacific  coast  steamship  lines.  A  similar  In- 
junction had  to  be  obtained  last  July  to  In- 
terrupt an  18-day  shipping  strike  "on  the 
east  coast.     In  that  case,  the  Issues  of  the 


walkovit  were  settled  during  the  injunction 
period  and  the  strike  was  not  renewed. 

What  Is  the  Impact  of  such  strife  on  the 
national  economy — the  national  interest? 
Let's  take  this  recent  west  coast  affair  as  an 
example: 

A  check  of  Pacific  coast  steamship  oper- 
ators reveals  a  loss  of  more  than  400,000  tons 
of  cargo  to  competitive  operators  during  the 
27-day  strike  period  alone.  In  addition  to 
loss  of  tonnage,  west  coast  passenger  lines 
lost  several  millions  of  dollars  In  gross  reve- 
nue as  a  result  of  canceled  sailings.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  That  cargo 
tonnage  and  those  passengers  were  not  wait- 
ing at  the  dock  to  be  lifted  when  the  ships 
resumed  their  uneasy  sailings. 

The  passengers  went  their  way  by  other 
means — foreign-flag  ships  or  by  air.  Many 
of  them  sadly  returned  home  after  watching 
a  lifetime  of  savings  fritter  away  in  the  long 
and  expensive  trip  to  the  coast  with  Its  ulti- 
mate delays  and  frustrations.  They  will  not 
be  walking  billboards  for  the  pride  and  Joy 
of  traveling  by  American  ships. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  permanent 
loss  of  cargo,  but  the  Indications  are  that 
approximately  10  percent  of  previous  ton- 
nage will  not  be  carried  In  the  future,  be- 
cause of  shipper  loss  of  confidence  in  stabil- 
ity of  service  I  believe  the  estimates  are 
conservative — but,  nevertheless.  Just  think 
of  a  10-percent  permanent  loss  in  any  busi- 
ness. 

And  this  refers  only  to  one  major  strike 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act, 

These  facts  have  caused  the  decline  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the  drastic 
reduction  In  work  opportunity  in  the  indus- 
try. There  must  be  some  serious  flaw  In  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
maritime  industry  that  permits  these 
things  to  happen— that  permits  a  handful 
of  willful  men  to  exercise  vast  power  to  the 
suicidal  detriment  of  the  seafarer — that 
condones  the  vicious  "whlpsaw"  among  the 
many  maritime  unions  and  the  several 
coastal  regions  to  the  doleful  tolling  of  the 
death  knell  of  the  American  merchant 
marine 

Again  I  quote  Secretary  Goldberg:  "We 
want  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  right 
to  strike  In  the  maritime  Industry.  But 
preserving  the  right  to  strike  does  not  mean 
to  Indicate  that  strikes  ought  to  be  In- 
curred We  ought  to  preserve  the  freedom 
but  this  ultimate  test  of  economic  p>ower 
which  Is  a  necessary  attribute  of  freedom 
is  also  an  indication  that  collective  bar- 
gaining is  not  realizing  Its  real  objective, 
which  is  sensible,  reasonable  settlements  ar- 
rived at  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  A  strike  may  be  necessary  In 
a  given  situation  but  a  strike  should  be 
regarded  by  both  parties  as  a  failure  to 
realize  the  fruits  of  a  mature  collective  bar- 
gaining relationship." 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  Is  going  on  abroad 
w^lth  our  foreign  competitors.  Aside  from 
the  big  wage  differential  between  American 
and  foreign  costs  our  competitors  are  uni- 
versally and  rapidly  reducing  their  manning 
requirements  through  automation  to  In- 
crease their  productivity  and  efficiency. 
Let's  consider  an  example: 

I  am  told  that  a  Swedish  line  has  laid 
down  a  liner  that  will  carry  a  crew  of  32 
men.  13  less  than  the  complement  of  its 
existing  ships.  Another  ship  is  on  the  draw- 
ing board  that  will  require  a  crew  of  only 
21.  Contrast  this  with  the  largest  ship  un- 
der the  American  fiag — the  tanker  Manhat- 
tan. It  has  only  recently  gone  into  service. 
The  Coast  Guard  fixed  the  number  of  engi- 
neers required  to  man  her  at  8 — the  union 
required   12,     She  now  carries  12  engineers. 

As  an  Amerlcan-fiag  tanker,  the  Manhat- 
tan Is  likely  to  see  considerable  service  In 
the  coastwise  trade  where  she  will  be  In 
direct  competition  with  pipelines.  Cost  in- 
creases  due   to   featherbeddlng   of   this   type 
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can  do  nothing  but  hasten  the  day  when 
coastwis*  tankera  wUl  follow  their  dry  cargo 
counterparta  Into  oblivion. 

But  costs  ars  not  the  only  Xactor  tending 
toward  the  early  demise  of  coastwise  oil 
transportation.  The  petroleum  industry  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  effects  of  service 
Interruptions  caused  In  large  part  by  Inter - 
union  rivalry.  While  admittedly  the  cost 
of  transporting  petroleum  products  by  pipe- 
line is  higher  than  by  tanJcer,  the  assurance 
of  continued  service  offsets  the  additional 
cost.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  new 
pipeline  under  construction  will  reduce  the 
coastwise  shipping  requirements  by  about 
60  T-2  equivalent  tankers.  Thus  will  dis- 
appear some  3.000  Jobs  for  seamen.  Equally, 
if  not  more  Important,  there  will  disappear 
some  60  ships  with  their  trained  crews  that 
could  well  prove  vital  In  an  emergency. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  totally  dependent  upon  sea  trans- 
portation for  literally  the  means  to  go  on 
living.  We  have  seen  their  lifeline  cut  off 
time  after  time  as  a  result  of  lab<»'  disputes 
In  which  they  have  no  part  and  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Historically,  the 
trade  to  those  places  has  been  limited  solely 
to  American-flag  ships.  But  the  time  Is 
coming  when  their  welfare  will  demand  that 
this  limitation  be  removed  and  thus  we  will 
see  more  American -flag  ships  driven  from 
the  sea.  This  is  no  idle  threat.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress 
to  relax  the  coastwise  laws  and  permit  for- 
eign-flag ships  to  operate  in  our  domestic 
trade  when  an  Industry  finds  that  American 
ships  are  not  available  at  rates  which  will 
allow  the  Industry  to  continue  to  compete 
with  imported  conunodltles. 

Recently,  the  Marine  Elnglneers  Beneficial 
Association  filed  briefs  in  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  subsidy  to  Isbrandtsen.  They 
did  not  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  grant 
would  be  Inimical  to  the  development  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  nor  that  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary for  the  national  defense — the  objec- 
tives expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Policy 
of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act— but  sim- 
ply and  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posed subsidy  grant  might  adversely  affect 
the  pension  righu  of  a  handful  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  possible  benefit  to  the  merchant 
marine  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  welfare 
of  our  whole  country,  was  not  referred  to. 

If  the  present  situation  were  of  concern 
only  to  the  parties  immediately  involved,  we 
could  well  say.  'A  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  But  it  Is  of  concern  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  of  concern  to  the  foreign  trader  who 
depends  on  reasonable  freight  rates  to  com- 
pete abroad.  True,  our  foreign  friends 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  take  care  of 
his  transportation  needs— on  their  own 
terms.  But  the  existence  of  American  ships 
gives  much-needed  assurance  that  freight 
rates  will  be  kept  reasonable,  thus  assuring 
accessibility  to  foreign  markets  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

It  is  of  concern  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments^every  dollar  spent  for  shipment  on 
foreign  lines  is  a  further  contribution  to 
the  imbalance  we  presently  suffer  with 
long-term  consequences  that  can  hurt  us 
badly. 

It  is  of  concern  to  those  of  us  who  want 
to  maintain  our  passenger  ships — the  safest 
and  best  In  the  world.  We  have  only  to  ex- 
amine the  standards  of  construction  and 
fireproofing  set  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  com- 
parison with  the  international  standards  to 
assure  ourselves  that  no  effort  or  money  has 
been  spared  to  .u-oid  the  horrors  of  a  mari- 
time disaster  such  as  was  all  too  frequent 
in  the  past. 

It  IS  of  concern,  too.  to  two  of  our  States 
and  our  Commonwealth  who  must  rely  on  its 
continued  operation  to  literally  keep  the 
specter  of  hunger  from  their  people. 


And  last,  but  possibly  most  important,  it 
is  of  concern  to  those  charged  with  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  Only  last  month,  the 
Secretary  oX  Defense  told  the  Merchant 
Marine  Conunlttee  that  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  was  essential 
for  the  support  of  our  fighting  men  in  the 
event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the 
world. 

We  can  and  must  maintain  our  merchant 
marine.  It  cannot  survive  as  a  service 
enterprise  If  it  does  not  render  service. 
Frequent  and  unnecessary  stoppages  play 
irretrievably  Into  the  hands  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Because  of  the  threat  posed  to  the 
survival  of  American  shipping,  I  have  urged 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  concerted  studies  of  the 
problems  and  processes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  this  field.  I  have  only  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  Congress  which  would  place 
maritime  labor  within  the  framework  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  where  Jurisdiction  now 
exists  for  the  vital  transportation  modes  of 
rail  and  air. 

I  hope  that  these  actions  may  be  fruitful 
and  may  help  us  find  mechanisms  which  will 
assure  the  greater  development  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  country  in  international 
trade. 

I  hope  that  owe  system  of  free  collective 
bargaining  will  be  fully  retained.  But  as 
Secretary  Goldberg  recently  said,  "Collective 
bargaining,  to  be  free,  must  be  responsible 
So  long  as  it  Is  responsible,  it  will  be  free.' 

American  maritime  labor  is  indeed  at  the 
crossroads. 


STOCK  MARKET  IN\'ESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent behavior  of  the  stock  market  both 
here  and  in  Western  EuroF>e  makes  clear, 
I  think,  the  need  for  a  full-fledged  con- 
gressional study  and  investigation. 

Last  year  we  authorized  an  investiga- 
tion of  certain  aspects  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  we  appropriated  $750,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  resolution  author- 
izing the  SEC's  investigation  is,  however, 
very  narrow.  I  pointed  this  out  at  the 
time  the  resolution  was  debated  in  the 
House  and  made  a  plea  for  a  broader 
investigation.  In  brief,  the  SEC  was 
given  authority  to  investigate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  rules  of  the  organized  stock 
exchanges  and  to  look  into  the  role  of 
financial  advisers  in  influencing  stock 
prices.  Such  an  investigation  as  the  SEC 
is  making  is  good,  of  course,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  SEC  is,  under  its  resolution, 
looking  into  questions  of  impropriety  or 
abuses  of  inside  Information  on  the  part 
of  the  broker-members  of  the  organized 
stock  exchanges. 

But  the  SEC  investigation  falls  very 
short  of  providing  us  with  the  kind  of 
information  we  ought  to  have  in  order 
that  we  may  know  what  really  influen- 
ces the  stock  market  and  how  these  in- 
fluences bear  on  the  health  of  the  busi- 
ness and  credit  systems. 

To  illustrate,  I  pointed  out  in  the  SEC 
resolution  passed  that  this  resolution 
gives  the  SEC  no  power  at  all  to  look 
into  the  so-called  over-the-counter 
market.  It  gives  the  SEC  no  pow- 
er to  look  into  the  so-called  mar- 
ket for  Government  securities;.  Yet 
we  know  as  a  result  of  a   preliminary 


investigation  made  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  1959-60  that  in  the 
so-called  Open  Market  for  Ooverrunent 
securities,  the  value  of  the  securities 
traded  Is  about  $150-200  billion  per  year. 
This  volume  of  trading  was  about  five  or 
six  times  the  value  of  all  the  stock  traded 
in  the  New  York  stock  exchange  in  a 
years  time.  It  was.  in  fact,  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  all  the  trading 
in  all  of  the  organized  exchanges  of  the 
country,  organized  securities  exchanges 
as  well  as  the  organized  commodity  ex- 
changes— for  cotton,  grains,  coffee,  soy- 
beans, onions.  and  many  other 
commodities. 

In  other  words,  we  know  in  a  general 
way  that  prices  and  interest  yields  in  this 
market  have  an  important  Influence  on 
prices  and.  accordingly,  dividend  yields 
in  the  stock  market.  Government  secu- 
rities and  stocks  both  compete  for  Invest- 
ment funds  as  well  as  for  speculative 
funds  but  we  do  not  know  in  any  exact 
way  what  the  interconnections  are  or 
how  the  Government  securities  market 
or>erates. 

We  know  that  the  so-called  open  mar- 
ket consists  of  a  very  small  number  of 
large  professional  dealers — only  17  deal- 
ers— that  Uiese  dealers  have  close  work- 
ing relations  among  themselves  and  that 
they  are  under  no  rules  or  regulations 
except  the  private  rules  which  they  make 
themselves  and  keep  to  themselves.  We 
also  know  that  these  dealers  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  money  and  credit 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve — indeed, 
they  are  part  of  the  Feds  money  and 
credit  mechanism — and  the  nature  of 
their  business  makes  it  essential  that 
they  have  a  unique  expertise  at  inter- 
preting and  forecasting  the  direction 
and  changes  in  Federal  Reserve  mone- 
tary policy. 

Indeed,  we  aie  largely  ignorant  of  the 
whole  lole  of  the  credit  mechanism  and 
the  making  of  official  credit  policy  in 
wide  and  sudden  changes  in  stock  prices. 
We  know  only  in  a  general  way  that  the 
changes  in  credit  policies  by  the  Nation's 
central  bank — in  our  case,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System — may  at  times  precipi- 
tate a  collapse  in  stock  prices  as  well  as 
a  collapse  in  business  activity.  This  is 
not  new.  There  is  a  persuasive  record, 
for  example,  to  show  that  the  depression 
of  1922-23  in  this  country  was  deliber- 
ately planned  and  brought  about  by  of- 
ficials in  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
According  to  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
held  in  1922  between  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernois  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
class  A  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  thase  officials  decided,  correctly 
or  incorrectly,  that  the  country  needed 
a  sharp  business  decline,  a  general  credit 
wrin^'out.  the  elimination  of  business 
firms  thought  to  be  operating  too  much 
on  credit  and  they  deliberately  set  about 
creating  a  credit  contraction  which 
brought  on  that  depression. 

Todav  our  officials  who  determine  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  are  operating 
on  a  larger  scale  and  are  attempting  to 
deal  not  only  with  domestic  matters  but 
also  witli  complex  intei-national  matters. 
Officials  of  our  central  banks  are  having 
ai  kaol  monthly  meetings  with  the  cen- 
tral bankeis  of  Europe,  making  agree- 
ments or  reaching  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
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as  to  what  money   and  credit   policies 
should  be  for  the  whole  Western  World. 
Then  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary   conclave    of    the    Western 
bankers  and  Treasury  officials  meeting 
in    Rome    in    an    attempt    to    overhaul 
money  and  credit  policies  on  a  grand 
scale.    What  agreements  were  reached, 
if  any,  or  what  meeting  of  the  minds  was 
achieved  or  attitudes  expressed  at  the 
Rome   meeting,   we   do  not   know.     We 
know  only  what  has  been  in  the  htera- 
tuie  concerning  the  problems  which  the 
world  bankers  hope  to  meet.     One  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  the  rather  rapid  rate 
of  inflation  which  has  been  taking  place 
in  Western  Europe,  a  problem  which  we 
might  expect  would  lead  the  European 
bankers  to  a  conclusion  that  they  tighten 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  and  raise 
interest  rates  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
And  another  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
of  the  difference  in  interest  rates  between 
here   and  Western  Europe,   the  related 
dollar  drain,  and  the  threat  to  our  mone- 
tary gold  reserves.     This,  too,  according 
to  the  usual  thinking  of  central  bankers, 
would  call  for  a  tighter  supply  of  money, 
higher  interest  rates,  and  inevitably  low- 
er levels  of  business  activity  and  busi- 
ness profits.     I  do  not  say  that  such  co- 
ordinated actions  were  agreed  upon — I 
do  not  know,  and  the  Congress  does  not 
know.     I  do  point  out,  however,  that  the 
collapse  in  stock  prices  which  took  place 
last  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  New  York  exchanges  but 
was  generally  paralleled  in  London  and 
several     other     countries     in     Western 
Europe.     Could  it  be  that  the  bankers 
and  financiers,  who  are  better  informed 
than  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  had  reason  to  expect  a 
wringout  in  stock  prices? 

Indeed,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
practical  effects  of  the  bank  credit 
mechanism  on  the  ups  and  downs  of 
stock  prices.  Can  the  commercial  banks 
still  manufacture  money  to  feed  a  specu- 
lative boom  in  stock  prices?  We  do  not 
know.  We  think  we  learned  our  lesson 
from  the  1929  experience  and  provided 
regulations  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
that  experience  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  these  regulations  are 
effective  in  practice. 

The  conditions  which  brought  about, 
fii-st.  the  speculative  boom  leading  up  to 
October  of  1929,  then  the  1929  collapse, 
and  the  dark  years  of  business  depres- 
sion are  now  clear. 

First,  the  banks  provided  the  credit — 
in  other  words,  manufactured  the 
money — which  fed  the  stock  market 
boom  prior  to  1929.  Our  system  of  bank- 
ing is  intended  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  money  commensurate 
with  increases  in  the  production.  But, 
as  we  learned,  this  system  can  also 
bring  about  increases  in  the  supply  of 
money  to  feed  a  speculative  boom  in  al- 
ready existing  assets.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  banking  system  supplied 
too  much  money  for  the  general  econ- 
omy in  the  years  prior  to  1929.  On  the 
contrary,  the  banking  system  provided 
merely  enough  money  and.  of  course,  the 
stock  market  does  not  absorb  money. 
Money  created  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
merely  passes  through  the  market  and 
goes  into  circulation  to  permit  the  opera- 


tions of  the  general  economy.  The  fault 
of  the  banking  system  in  the  pre- 1929 
years  was  not  the  amount  of  money 
created  but  rather  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  funneled  out  into  the  econ- 
omy by  way  of  the  stock  market.  In 
mid-1929  just  before  the  crash,  when 
total  bank  loans  amounted  to  $20  bil- 
lion, $8  billion  was  in  loans  to  brokers 
and  dealers  for  carrying  securities.  As 
soon  as  stock  prices  broke,  the  banks 
began  caUing  these  latter  loans  and 
called  half  of  the  amount  within  a  period 
of  3  months.  This  meant  not  only  a 
further  decline  of  stock  prices  but  a 
tremendous  contraction  of  the  Nation's 
money  supply  and,  necessarily,  a  con- 
traction of  business  activity. 

That  experience  led  to  legislation  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  powers  to  set 
margin  requirements.  Under  present 
regulations,  and  a  bank  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  make  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  or  carrying  stocks  only  if 
the  person  making  this  loan  puts  up  70 
percent  of  the  price  of  the  stocks  from 
his  own  funds  or  funds  he  raises  else- 
where. 

But  how  effective  are  these  regula- 
tions? In  all  of  the  years  they  have  been 
in  effect  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
penalized  or  reprimanded  any  bank  for 
violating  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  regulation.  Furthermore,  it  is 
well  known  that  both  the  banks  and  the 
stock  speculators  get  aroimd  the  regu- 
lation through  the  so-called  nonpur- 
pose  loans.  How  much  money  do  the 
banks  lend  to  finance  companies  which 
in  turn  lend  the  money  to  individuals  or 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
and  carrying  stock?  This  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  finance  companies  is.  we 
are  told,  relatively  new  and  of  growing 
importance.  But  the  importance  of 
these  things  we  do  not  know  about.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  bank-created 
money  has  gone  to  finance  the  long 
"bull"  market  of  the  pas.t  few  years,  in 
which  prices  rose  almost  steadily  until 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  to  levels  which 
seemed   unjustifiably  high. 

True,  a  number  of  conditions  have 
been  suggested  as  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  bring  about  a  downward  revision  of 
stock  prices.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  the  general  public  may 
now  have  a  different  belief  about  the  in- 
evitability of  inflation.  For  several  years 
under  the  previous  administration, 
there  were  constantly  pronouncements 
about  inflation.  Advertisements  in  the 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  over  the 
television  about  inflation,  all  of  which 
helped  create  the  idea  that  inflation  was 
going  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  was  a 
tremendous  threat,  when,  in  fact,  the  in- 
flationary forces  had  been  largely  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  now  seems 
to  be  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
the  phenomenally  high  interest  rates 
achieved  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion are  with  us  to  stay.  As  long  sis  these 
high  interest  rates  were  thought  to  be 
temporary,  investors  were  not  so  much 
inclined  to  seU  their  stocks  and  buy 
fixed-income  securities,  even  though 
high  grade  bonds  were  in  many  in- 
stances paying  a  higher  yield  than  the 
stocks  paid  in  dividend  yields.     At  the 


peak  of  the  stockmarket  last  E>ecember. 
common  stocks  were  paying  dividend 
yields  of  less  than  3  percent,  accordinii 
to  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.,  while  high 
grade  corporate  bonds  were  paying  4  to  5 
percent  and  Government  bonds  were 
paying  about  4  percent.  Obviously,  stock 
prices  were  too  high  relative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's then  prevailing  interest  rate 
policy.  Some  downward  adjustment  in 
stock  prices  would  be  only  natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  downward 
revision  of  stock  prices  as  would  be  ex- 
pected would  hardly  explain  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days. 

Prior  to  the  collapse  on  Monday,  there 
had  already  been  a  general  decline  in 
prices  since  December  of  1961  which  had 
wiped  out  almost  20  percent  of  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  5 
months,  the  value  of  securities  listed  on 
this  exchange  had  diopped  between  $60 
and  $80  billion.  Then,  last  Monday,  more 
than  9  million  shares  were  suddenly 
traded,  a  volume  so  heavy  that  the  re- 
porting on  the  day's  close  ran  140  min- 
utes behind  the  close  of  trading  and 
values  dropped  another  $20  billion  in  a 
single  day.  On  Tuesday,  there  was  a 
rebound,  of  course,  in  which  roughly  $14 
billion  of  value  was  restored. 

Events  such  as  these  do  not  suggest 
that  stock  prices  were  merely  readjusting 
to  revised  ideas  about  inflation  or  to  re- 
vised ideas  about  the  permanency  of  the 
Kennedy  administration's  high-interest 
policy.  It  is  most  disturbing — I  think, 
shocking — that  Congress  knows  so  little 
about  what  underlies  the  stock  market 
after  so  many  decades  in  which  there 
have  been  repeated  instances  of  disaster 
and  near  disaster  stemming  from  this 
market. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  I  hope  will  have  the  sympathetic 
attention  of  the  Members  and  that  they 
will  authorize  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  make,  not  a 
"quickie"  inquiry  into  the  stock  market, 
but  a  considered  and  adequately  de- 
signed study  which  I  hope  will  bring 
about  a  needed  understanding  of  all  of 
the  policies,  forces,  and  institutions 
playing  a  major  role  in  this  market.  My 
resolution  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$750,000  for  this  purpose,  the  same 
amount  as  was  appropriated  for  the  SEC 
to  carry  out  its  investigation  of  the 
adequacies  of  the  rules  of  the  organized 
exchange.  It  would  also  provide  the 
necessary  subpena  powers. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  give  prompt 
attention  to  this  resolution  which  pro- 
vides for  a  matter  which  has  k)een  too 
long  neglected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  investigate 
the  market  exchanges  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    It  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  and  Investigate  into 
the  operations  of  the  Nation's  security  mar- 
liets,  both  organized  and  over-the-counter. 
which  deal  in  private  and  or  public  secu- 
rities, both  equity  and  debt  instruments, 
and  the  relation  between  the  performance 
of  such  markets  and  the  activities  of  public 
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and  private  financial  credit,  and  other  In- 
stitutions, the  investigation  to  Include, 
nmong  others,  the  followtng  subjects: 

( 1 )  Relationship  between  changes  In 
prices  and  yields  for  various  classes  of  finan- 
cial seciu-lties  and  the  rate  of  Investment  by 
corporations,  unincorporated  businesses,  and 
individuals,  including  tx)th  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  Inventories: 

(2)  The  role  played  In  various  security 
markets  by  Individual  Investors  as  com- 
pared to  Institutional  Investors,  particularly 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds.  Insurance 
companies,  and  the  like; 

( 3 1  Changes  in  the  sources  of  funds  for 
Investment  in  the  securities  msirkets  and 
tl^e  impact  of  these  changes  upon  these 
markets,  particularly  the  possibility  that 
these  changes  reduce  the  significance  of 
existing  margin  requirements  as  regulators 
of  the  use  of  credit  for  speculation  in  stocks 
and  bonds; 

(4)  The  rule  of  international  movements 
of  capital  in  affecting  prices  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities  on  American  markets, 
with  special  attention  to  the  possible  effects 
of  differing  regulations  by  foreign  govern- 
ments concerning  Investment  In  financial 
equities  by  their  nationals  or  ours; 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  monetary  policies 
have  made  corporate  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
savings  accounts  relatively  more  attractive 
than  stocks,  encouraged  the  shift  of  funds 
out  of  the  stock  market;  or  discouraged  the 
entry  of  new  funds  into  the  stock  market; 

(6)  The  nature  of  the  agreements,  under- 
standings, or  attitudes  expressed  at  recent 
international  meetings  of  central  bankers 
In  which  United  States  representatives  have 
participated  and  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  securities  markets  may  have  been 
affected. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  resolution, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  Currency,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  through  January  31,  1963  (1) 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of, and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable;  and 
(2)  to  hold  such  hearing,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  to  require  by  subp>ena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  sueh  oaths, 
to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  sucli 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  shall  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  shall  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  them. 

Sjec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  from  time  to  time  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  shall  make  its  final 
report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but 
not  later   than   January   31.   1963. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  under  this  resolution, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $750,000.  through 
January  31.  1963.  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives up>on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  certainly  made  a  very 
interesting  statement  and  informative 
presentation  here  today.  I  am  delighted 
that  I  was  able  to  hear  it,  because  I  con- 
sider the  gentleman  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  in  this  Congress  on  this 
whole  question  of  the  stock  market.  I 
was  wondering  if  the  gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 


a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  here 
iTcently  by  myself  that  one  big  contrib- 
uting factor  to  this  strange  behavior  of 
the  stock  market  is  the  fact  that  in  an- 
other two  weeks,  to  be  exact,  the  18th  of 
June,  some  285,000  administrators  of 
health  and  welfare  pension  funds  will 
have  to  start  reporting  in  greater  detail 
how  the  $55  billion  to  $70  billion  now  in- 
vested in  these  private  pension  funds  is 
being  so  invested. 

I  was  interested  to  see  that  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  last  week 
said  that  some  55  percent  of  this  money 
is  invested  in  common  stock.  While 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this — noth- 
ing illegal — certainly  in  my  judgment 
that  high  percentage  of  investment  of 
ti'ust  funds  into  common  stocks  would  be 
improved.  So  the  question  that  has  been 
raised  and  I  suggest  that  at  least  trig- 
gered this  stiange  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  stock  market,  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  administrators  of  these 
funds- -and  94  percent  of  these  funds 
are  administered  by  the  employers — 
that  these  people  have  been  unloading 
their  common  stock  holdings  and  turned 
to  more  conservative  investments  such 
as  Government  bonds  and  mortgages  and 
whatnot. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI 
would  care  to  offer  an  opinion?  I  have 
asked  the  SEC  to  look  into  immediately 
the  large  blocks  of  stock  that  are  being 
disposed  of  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  is  not  the  reason  that  triggered  off 
this  great  shift  in  stock  values  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  desire  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI 
in  expressing  the  hope  to  the  SEC  that 
an  investigation  will  be  made  of  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  very  important.  I 
did  not  know  that  55  percent  of  these 
funds  were  invested  in  common  .stocks. 
I  knew  a  large  percentage  was  so  in- 
vested, but  that  is  a  high  amount  in  my 
book.  Measuied  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  that  would  certainly  be  a  very  ab- 
normal thing.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  LMr.  Pucinski]  would  agree 
with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  at  all.  if  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
that  some  of  these  funds  are  dumping 
certain  securities  to  make  a  tran.sfer 
which  would  probably  have  some  effect 
upon  the  collapse  of  a  few  days  ago. 
That  would  be  understandable,  for  this 
reason:  You  know  interest  rates  have 
been  increasing  over  the  years.  Now  we 
are  paying  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
in  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  on  Government 
securities,  and  also  private  debt. 

People  can  invest  their  money  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  for  instance, 
where  the  funds  are  guaranteed  up  to 
$10,000  in  each  account.  Of  course,  they 
have  cooperative  arrangements  now 
whereby  $1  million  can  be  invested  in 
enough  savings  and  loan  accounts  where 
each  $10,000  is  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Naturally,  when  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies  are  paying  a 


higher  rate  than  the  dividend  yields  on 
ccwnmon  stocks.  I  can  understand  the 
urge  to  get  out  of  common  stocks  and 
get  into  something  that  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Government.  It  would  be  under- 
standable, if  the  gentleman's  apprehen- 
sion is  well  founded;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not,  but  it  would  be 
understandable,  if  it  is. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
amazes  me  how  few  people  realize  that 
in  this  Congress  we  passed  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed  into  law  the  new  Disclosure 
Act  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  18th  of 
June. 

We  passed  this  act  simply  because  we 
believed,  based  on  the  evidence  before 
our  committee— and  it  came  out  of  my 
subcommittee— that  there  was  reason  to 
feel  some  concern  over  how  these  vast 
sums  were  being  used.  I  am  told  that 
the  private  pension  plans  in  America 
today  total  between  $55  and  $70  billion 
and  are  the  largest  single  source  of 
equity  capital  in  this  countiy.  So,  in 
committee,  after  lengthy  healings,' we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  admin- 
istrators of  these  funds  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  a  more  thorough  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Labor  on  how 
this  money  is  invested. 

Of  course,  we  may  not  tell  anyone  how 
to  invest  his  money.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  anyone  else  the  right  to  tell  these  ad- 
ministrato's  how  this  money  is  to  be  in- 
vested. The  new  law  that  goes  into  effect 
on  the  18th  of  June  requires  them  to 
spell  out  in  greater  detail  how  much  is 
invested  in  preferred  stock,  how  much 
money  is  invested  in  common  stock,  how- 
much  money  is  invested  in  bonds,  and 
so  forth. 

So  it  is  my  contention,  the  mere  fact 
that  we  passed  this  law,  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  law  necessary  indicates  that 
thcic  had  been  some  imprudent  invest- 
ments. And  I  submit  that  these  people 
have  been  cleaning  up  their  portfolios. 

Oddly  enough.  I  told  the  chairman  of 
my  coinmittee  4  months  ago.  when  we 
reported  this  bill  out,  that  this  was  a 
good  bill,  that  I  hoped  we  would  get  it 
through  Congress  and  that  the  President 
would  sign  it.  But  I  said  that  if  this  bill 
pa.sses.  about  1  month  before  it  becomes 
law,  we  are  going  to  see  the  darnedest 
ramble  on  the  stock  market  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  because  they  are  going 
to  clean  out  their  portfolios  and  shift  to 
more  conservative  investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  gentlei^lan■s 
statement  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  efficacy  of  his  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  worthwhile  bill. 

I  think  the  investigation  he  recom- 
mends could  be  very  much  enlarged  upon 
if  we  were  to  include  with  the  mutual 
funds  and  the  pension  funds,  the  foun- 
dations. If  we  did  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  find  that  a  very  few  peo- 
ple in  this  countiT  control  enough  of 
the  .'^tock  market  of  the  Nation  to  influ- 
ence the  market  either  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Admiral  Richmond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONS  WHO 
SUFFERED  AT  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
NAZIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  and  after  World  War  11  thou- 
sands of  European  refugees  fled  to  our 
shores  seeking  asylum  from  the  tyranny 
of  Nazi  Europe.  Many  lost  all  their  ma- 
terial possessions  in  the  fanatic  terror 
of  fascism.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
9464  to  compensate  those  who  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Congress  will 
pass  a  war  claims  bill  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  those  who  are  citizens  at  the 
date  of  enactment.  However,  such  legis- 
lation would  not  fully  compensate  for  the 
terrible  losses.  An  additional  approach 
might  be  available.  The  Israel  and  the 
West  German  Governments  have  used 
the  assets  of  individuals  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  Nazi  tyranny  to  facilitate 
restitution  and  compensation  for  the  vic- 
tims. The  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  State  should  investi- 
gate this  possibility. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  at  least 
one  person  whose  assets  might  be  traced 
to  the  illegal  confiscation  of  property 
during  the  last  war.  Nicolae  Malaxa,  a 
Rumanian  alien  residing  in  New  York 
City,  was  a  munitions  manufacturer  in 
Rumania  under  King  Carol.  In  a  U.S. 
Immigration  hearing  in  1951  Rumanians, 
who  were  prominent  in  their  country 
during  the  1930's  and  early  1940's.  testi- 
fied about  Malaxa's  connection  with  the 
infamous  Rumanian  storm  troops,  the 
Iron  Guard.  According  to  these  wit- 
nesses, Malaxa  was  the  fin;incial  genius 
behind  the  Rumanian  Iron  Guard.  After 
the  Iron  Guard  w  as  disarmed  by  the  Ru- 
manian military  dictator.  General  An- 
tonescu.  there  is  testimony  that  the 
storm  troopers  rearmed  at  Malaxa's 
mansion,  obtaining  machine  guns  and 
sidearms  which  they  then  used  to  take 
over  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Malaxa's 
role  in  this  affair  caused  General  An- 
tonescu  to  plead  with  the  Crerman  Am- 
bassador to  Bucharest  to  take  Malaxa  off 
his  hands.  "German  industry  has  al- 
ways been  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
him,"  said  the  German  Ambassador. 

The  secret  documents  in  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  now  translated  and  made 
available  by  the  State  Deptrtment,  im- 
plicate Malaxa  with  the  Iron  Guard  and 
with  the  plunder  of  Jewish  business  and 
property.    At  this  point  I  sliould  like  to 
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introduce  into  the  Record  two  excerpts 
from  Document  No.  623  appearing  on 
page  1050  and  1051  of  "Docimients  on 
German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-45,"  vol- 
ume XT,  "The  War  Years,"  Department 
of  State,  publication  7083,  1940-41,  1960: 

(Prom  "Documents  on  German  Foreign 

Policy."  No.  623) 

Thb  Ministeb  n*  Rcicania  to  the  Foreign 

Mlnistbt 

( Telegram  ] 
Bucharest,  January  8,  1941,  3:30  a.m. 

(Secret.    No.  27  of  January  7,  received  Jan- 
uary 8,  2:30  p.m.) 

After  the  Legionnaire  police  had  made 
further  house  searches  and  perpetrated  fur- 
ther acts  of  violence  on  the  population,' 
Involving  also  well-known  people  such  as 
Argetolanu '  and  Ceslanu,  the  (group 
garbled)  member  of  the  National  Bank, 
without  legal  grounds  and  without  results, 
General  Antonescu  finally  sent  for  Sima  and 
called  him  very  sharply  to  task.  Slma  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  known  about  the  ex- 
cesses. Because  of  the  especially  numerous 
excesses  In  Transylvania,  he  wanted  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  Germans,  who,  [he  said] 
were  trying  systematically  to  gain  control  of 
Jewish  firms  which  the  Legionnaires  wanted 
for  themselves:  the  economy  of  the  country 
had  to  be  taken  over  not  by  Germans,  but 
by  people  of  Rumanian  nationality.  General 
Antonescu,  however,  demanded  that  an  im- 
mediate stop  be  put  to  all  the  excesses;  if 
Germans  wanted  to  take  over  In  too  great 
numbers  businesses  abandoned  by  Jews,  an 
equitable  distribution  could  be  arrived  at  on 
a  different  basis.  It  was  contrary  to  his 
policy  for  the  Legionnaires  to  stir  up  hatred 
of  the  Germans  and  thus  to  aid  England  and 
Bolshevism.  General  Antonescu  finally  de- 
manded that  Sima  obey  to  the  full  his  com- 
mand for  tranquillity  and  order,  which  he 
had  guaranteed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  fight  between  the  general  and  the 
Legionnaire  command,  a  man  plays  a  role 
who  even  earlier  played  a  secret  part  in 
Rumanian  politics:  Carol's  former  friend  and 
the  present  financial  mainstay  of  the 
Legionnaires.  M.  Malaxa.  The  Legionnaires 
let  this  clever  big  industrialist  finance  them. 
He  has  in  his  plants  the  leader  of  the 
Legionnaire  labor  organization,  Gana,  and 
there  the  green  flags  of  Slma  flutter  every- 
where. Slma  and  his  (group  missing) 
have  let  themselves  be  roped  in  and  want  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Malaxa  on  a  set- 
tlement, while  the  general,  as  the  exponent 
of  order  and  purity,  demands  that  Malaxa 
hand  over  all  the  "property  stolen"  from  the 
state.  Malaxa  therefore  considers  the 
general  his  mortal  enemy  and  makes  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Legionnaires  against 
him.  Malaxa  has  even  again  supplied  with 
arms  the  Legionnaire  police,  who  had  al- 
ready been  disarmed.  Yesterday,  while  the 
scene  between  the  general  and  Sima  oc- 
curred in  the  office  of  the  Minister  Presi- 
dent, they  e.stablithed  themselves  in  the 
prefecture  of  police  with  machineguns. 

Tlie  general,  whose  entourage  kept  this 
information  from  him  last  evening,  is  now 
extremely  angry.  He  would  like  best  to  send 
Malaxa  and  his  family  off  to  Germany  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  them  for  a  while.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  him,  I  told  him 
that,  if  he  wished  it,  we  would  be  glad  to 
oblige  him  by  taking  Malaxa  in,  since  Ger- 
man Industry  had  always  been  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  him.     The  general  considers 


>  In  telegram  No.  9  of  January  3  Fabrlclus 
had  reported  earlier  excesses  by  the  Iron 
Guard  and  the  beginning  of  new  tensions 
between  Antonescu  and  Sima  (201/8910a- 
10). 

'  Constantin  Argetolanu,  former  Rumanian 
Minister  President. 


this  h\s  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  thl« 
troublesome  schemer. 

General  Antonescu  described  the  events 
to  me  in  detail.  He  asked  me  to  treat  the 
information  in  strict  confidence. 

Fabricius. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond excerpt  from  the  telegram  which 
refers  to  "Carol's  former  friend  and 
present  financial  mainstay  of  the  Legion- 
naires, Malaxa."  General  Antonescu 
demanded  that  Malaxa  "hand  over  all 
the  property  stolen  from  the  state."  At 
that  time,  in  1941,  property,  business, 
homes,  jewelry,  and  personal  effects  were 
being  ruthlessly  seized  and  expropriated. 
Evidently,  General  Antonescu,  as  "the 
exponent  of  order  and  purity."  wanted 
this  property  to  be  held  by  the  state, 
but  there  were  too  many  private  vul- 
tures who  seized  individual  pieces  of 
property  and  who  were  able  to  make  vast 
accumulations  of  the  wealth  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  terror. 

In  1946  Malaxa  entered  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  a  trade  delegation 
from  Communist  Rumania.  He  had 
transferred  to  this  country  some  $2^2 
million  which  was  explained  as  com- 
pensation for  factories  seized  by  the 
Communists.  Malaxa  never  returned 
and  is  today  a  resident  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inevitable  question 
is:  What  are  the  sources  of  Malaxa's 
wealth,  which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  transfer  a  reported  $2i/2  million  into 
the  United  States  in  1946?  When  a  dis- 
placed person  arrives  at  our  shore  seek- 
ing sanctuary  and  brings  with  him  from 
Communist  Rumania  assets  of  such 
magnitude,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
further  and  find  out  to  whom  the  United 
States  is  offering  asylum  and  whether 
the  United  States  is  being  used  as  a 
haven  for  property  stolen  from  victims 
of  pogroms  and  terror. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate 
the  possibility  that  Malaxa's  assets  were 
derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
seizure  of  Jewish  homes,  businesses,  and 
other  assets.  The  executive  branch  and 
interested  private  organizations  should 
consider  the  following  questions:  Are 
there  legitimate  claims  against  the  as- 
sets which  Malaxa  has  brought  to  the 
United  States?  Are  there  identifiable 
Rumanian  survivors  whose  property  was 
confiscated  or  destroyed  by  the  Iron 
Guard,  the  Nazis,  the  Antonescu  govern- 
ment, and  the  Communists?  If  Malaxa's 
assets  were  derived  from  "Jewish  firms," 
"businesses  abandoned  by  Jews."  and 
by  other  illegal  means,  are  these  assets 
.subject  to  individual  and  group  claims 
by  persons  who  were  wrongfully  deprived 
of  their  property  by  the  Nazis,  Iron 
Guardists,  and  Communists? 

The  fact  that  these  questions  raise 
difficult  and  complex  legal  issues  should 
not  prevent  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Ctate  from  con- 
ducting a  thorough  investigation  and 
analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  United  States  to  devise  methods 
to  compensate  those  of  our  citizens  who 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
tyramiy. 
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COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
vitally  concerned  about  the  jobs  of  our 
textile  workers.  The  plight  of  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry  is  well  known.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry's difficulties  is  the  price  differen- 
tial on  raw  cotton.  The  American  man- 
ufacturer must  pay  8^2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  his  foreign  competitors  for 
the  same  cotton. 

This  just  does  not  make  sense.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  force  domestic  textile  pro- 
ducers to  pay  more  for  the  same  raw 
product  than  foreign  producers  pay. 
This  is  unfair  competition  of  the  rankest 
order. 

There  is  both  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  the  textile  field  in  this 
country. 

What  is  the  trouble?  I  think  most 
people  know  the  reason  we  are  having 
trouble.  It  is  simply  that  we  are  having 
to  compete  with  cheap  labor,  lower  taxes, 
less  overhead,  faster  writeoff  for  ma- 
chinery, and  a  cotton  differential  of 
8*2  cents  per  pound  for  cotton.  I  visit- 
ed several  textile  plants  in  the  Far  East 
last  fall.  They  were  working  full  time. 
7  days  a  week  and  paying  their  workers 
approximately  a  dollar  a  day  wages. 

That  kind  of  competition  is  bad 
enough  but  to  give  them  preferential 
treatment  in  the  price  of  our  own  cotton 
is  beyond  comprehension. 

The  President  has  recognized  the 
problem  and  has  made  several  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  helpful.  For 
one  thing,  6  months  ago  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  instructed  to  study  the 
problem  of  this  price  differential  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  an  equalization 
fee  is  required  as  an  offset  to  the  differ- 
ential, and  make  recommendations  to 
him.  Why  the  delay  in  making  a  de- 
cision? Last  week  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  urged  immediate  action.  This 
inequity  should  be  adjusted  immediately. 

The  President  has  specifically  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  an  offset 
import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of 
textile  imports  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  raw  cotton  cost  differential  of 
about  $42.50  per  bale.  This  import  fee 
would  not  go  to  the  textile  industry. 
It  would  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  would  certainly  tend 
to  equalize  some  of  the  unfair  compe- 
tition now  existing. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will 
soon  be  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  inequity  of  price 
differential  should  be  settled  before  we 
have  to  vote  on  that  bill. 

I  have  at  all  times  been  interested  in 
the  textile  worker.  I  am  interested  in 
preserving  his  job.  I  am  aware  of  what 
the  administration  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing to  give  the  textile  industry  relief 
from  unregulated  imports,  and  so  far 
as  they  go  they  are  to  the  good.  But 
we  need  to  go  further.  We  have  been 
studying  this  question  long  enough.  The 
textile  employees  and  the  textile  indus- 
try deserve  action.  The  leaders  from 
textile  areas  have  continuously  stressed 


the  need  for  immediate  action.  The 
President  has  asked  for  action.  The 
Tariff  Commission  needs  to  act  favor- 
ably and  to  act  now.  The  jobs  of  our 
textile  people  are  in  jeopardy. 

Let  us  treat   them  fair.     Let  us  help 
keep  their  job.s.     Let  us  act  now. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
PROPOSED  EXCHANGE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN DOLLARS  FOR  CUBAN  PRIS- 
ONERS BY  WITHDRAWING  TAX- 
EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  COMMITTEE 
COLLECTING  $62  MILLION  FOR 
RANSOM  AND  THUS  WITHDRAW- 
ING TAX  DEDUCTIBILITY  FOR 
DOLLARS  GOING  TO  COMMUNIST 
CASTRO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  a  matter  I  think  to  be  of 
tremendous  importance,  dealing  with  a 
subject  I  have  mentioned  to  the  House 
before.  I  now  have  in  writmg  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dou.alas 
Dillon,  one  of  the  most  absurd  letters 
with  the  most  faulty  reasoning  that  in- 
dicates to  me  lhe  degree  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing of  this  administration  and  the  New 
Frontier  with  i-e;^ard  to  fighting  commu- 
nism, communism  90  miles  from  our 
shore.  I  am  talkin.g  about  Fidel  Ca.stro's 
Cuban  communism. 

Previously,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  459  opposing  the  pro- 
posal of  trading  $62  million  for  the  Cu- 
ban prisoners  as  sponsored  by  the  Cuban 
Families  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  Prisoners  of  War.  Inc..  taking  the  po- 
sition that  has  been  evidenced  as  the 
justification  by  Fidel  Castro  himself,  that 
this  is  nothing  other  tiian  indemnity 
being  demanded  by  this  Communist  dic- 
tator some  90  miles  from  our  shore  in 
the  form  of  ransom.  At  the  time  the 
demand  was  made  he  said,  "This  is  being 
done  in  the  name  of  humanity." 

The  United  States  should  pay  for  the 
invasion. 

The  position  of  this  country  has  been, 
as  evidenced  by  statements  of  previous 
administrations,  millions  for  defense  but 
not  one  cent  for  indemnity.  But  look  at 
what  Secretary  Dillon  has  to  say  m  re- 
ply to  my  inquiry,  following  my  state- 
ment in  the  Record  that  I  understood 
that  this  administration  on  December  6, 
1961,  had  issued  a  tentative  regulation 
making  the  contributions  to  thi.s  com- 
mittee, the  Cuban  Families  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of  Prisoners  of  War. 
tax  deductible.  That  means  that  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  tax  de- 
ductions, and  thus  the  people  of  this 
country,  are  going  to  end  up  with  lost 
revenue,  paying  at  least  50  percent  of 
this  $62  million,  or  $31  million,  of  lost 
revenue. 

How  in  thf>  world  does  this  make 
sense?  How  does  it  make  sense  to  the 
people  in  Central  and  South  America 
who  are  trying  to  defeat  atheistic  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere  and  to  the 


oilier  nations  that  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  throughout  the  world?  How  does 
it  make  sense  to  them  that  the  great, 
free,  and  strong  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  willing  to  pay  indemnity 
to  Communist  Leader  Fidel  Castro  of  62 
million  American  dollars?  How  does  it 
make  .sense  when  this  administration  it- 
.self  has  invoked  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act? 

Thus,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  that  any  trade  with 
Castro  communism  is  trading  with  the 
enemy  and  did  so  in  order  to  keep  third 
friendly  nations  from  shipping  products 
containing  any  Cuban  material  such  as 
tobacco  from  which  cigars  are  made  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  for  instance,  or  in 
Canada,  into  this  country.  That,  of 
cour.se,  followed  the  administration's 
complete  embargo  which  cut  off  all  to- 
bacco and  other  products  from  coming 
into  this  country,  and  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  going  to  end  up  putting  5.000 
people,  cigarmakers.  in  my  district  out 
of  work.  I  said  that  should  be  done 
provided  the  administration  backed  up 
this  action  with  other  strong  anti- 
Castro,  and  anticommunistic  action 
Of  cour.se.  this  has  not  been  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  administration  is 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction  as  evi- 
denced by  this  letter,  which  I  will  read 
in  a  moment.  But  how  inconsistent  it 
IS.  Wiiat  fuzzy  thinking  has  existed  in 
the  administration  when  on  the  one 
hand  the  administration  .say.s — no.  we 
will  not  let  any  more  products  come  in 
from  Cuba.  We  will  thus  cut  off  the  flow 
of  S40  million  in  remaining  trade  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  Fidel  Castro  to 
finance  his  Communist  regime  even 
though  it  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens  by  putting  them  out 
of  work.  On  the  second  hand,  we  will 
even  prevent  third  party  countries, 
friendly  countries,  from  shipping  in  any 
products  made  out  of  Cuban  material. 
We  will  go  even  further  in  saying  that 
families  related  to  people  living  in  Cuba, 
exiles  in  this  country,  cannot  send 
through  the  mails  any  money  or  money 
orders  to  anyone  in  Cuba. 

The  administration  went  that  far.  and 
rightly  so. 

But  now  they  are  backtracking,  and 
now  we  see  the  fuzzy  thinking  coming  to 
the  surface.  Now  we  see  the  effort  to 
appease  communism  coming  to  the  sur- 
face. And  here  it  is  in  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's letter.     What  does  he  say? 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letters  f)f  .April 
25.  1962,  to  the  President  and  me  about  the 
deductibility  of  contributl()n.s  to  the  Cuban 
Families  Committee  for  Liberation  of  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Inc.  Our  records  show  that 
tlie  committee  filed  application  In  August 
1961,  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
questing exemption  from  Income  tax  a.s  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)  (.3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
committee  also  requested  a  determination 
that  contributions  made  to  it  would  be  de- 
ductible by  the  donors  in  accordance  with 
section  17U  of  the  Code. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  last  year. 

In  early  October  in  amplification  of  Its 
request,  the  committee  informed  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Scr\lce  that  it  hoped  to  nego- 
tiate. 
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Again,  this  is  in  October  of  1961  and 
the  American  people  were  never  advised 
of  this. 

As  of  October  1961,  It  vas  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  that  It  was 
withdrawing  any  and  all  support  of  the  in- 
demnity demand  or  paynrent  of  tractors 
thereunder. 

That  is  what  the  administration  an- 
nounced pubhcly.  But  look  what  it  was 
doing  under  cover:  It  was  considering 
an  application  of  this  committee  to  do 
exactly  that,  exchange  prisoners  for 
tractors,  only  now  they  had  changed 
their  demand  to  dollars.  Reading  again 
from  the  letter: 

This  related  back  to  the  eiirlier  Castro  de- 
mands, and  at  no  time  from  the  filing  of  the 
original  application  to  the  tentative  granting 
of  the  exemption  on  I>ecemjer  6  was  there 
prior  knowledge,  as  your  letter  suggests,  of 
any  new  Castro  prisoner  trace  offer. 


Let  me  say  that  at  the  t 
letter,  April  25,  the  dema 
and  this  reply  clearly  s!i 
that  there  was  no  intentit 
of  the  administration  of 
position  now  that  a  dollai 
been  made.  Therefore  t 
mand  would  likewise  be  de 
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And  listen  to  this — 
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For  religious,  charitable  s. 
(and)  educational  purposes'  i 
from  taxation.  Contributloi 
tions  which  enjoy  exempt  st: 
tlon  501(c)(3)  are  deductl 
provisions  of  Code  section  170 
lion  and  supplemental  evidf 
by  the  committee  Indicate  tl 
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3le  under  the 
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And  listen  to  this  reasoning.  Here  is 
the  fuzzy  thinking,  how  far  they  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  squeeze  this  org.inization  into 
the  definition  of  "charitable  organiza- 
tion." A  charitable  organisation  paying 
American  dollars  to  Communists  to  keep 
them  going  is  a  charitable  purpose  under 
the  interpretations  of  this  administra- 
tion, and  here  is  how  they  bring  in  the 
definition  of  "charitable."  If  you  have 
ever  heard  such  false  reasoning  or  any- 
thing comparable  to  It,  I  will  be  sur- 
prised : 

The  application  and  Eup{lemental  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  comnlttee  Indicate 
that  Its  primary  purpose,  on  which  Its  en- 
titlement to  exemption  deperds.  Is  the  lib- 
eration, relief,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

Throughout  history  the  ledemption  of 
prisoners  has  been  regarded  as  a  charitable 
activity. 


I  ask  the  Secretary,  Since 
can  he  equate  charity  with 
the  enemy?  I  ask  this  a( 
whether  the  ransoming  of  p 
mies,  which  the  President 
so  declared  Fidel  Castro  to 
yoking  of  the  Trading  Wit 
Act — since  when  has  the  : 
prisoners  from  the  enemy 
powerful,  free  country  ev. 
sidered  a  "charitable  activi 
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I  ask  that  question  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  ask  that  question  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  ask  that  question  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  ask  that  question  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself. 
I  ask  them.  Since  when  has  the  payment 
of  dollars  in  ransom  of  prisoners  held  by 
the  enemy  been  considered  a  charitable 
activity?  And  I  ask  further:  When  has 
it  ever  been  considered  a  patriotic  ac- 
tivity? Since  when  has  it  ever  been  an 
activity  that  would  result  in  defeating 
communism? 

I  say  never — I  say  never  in  the  history 
of  this  coimtry  has  this  country  at  any 
time  paid  ransom  for  prisoners. 

If  they  are  going  to  pay  ransom  for 
Cuban  prisoners,  how  about  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  U.S.  citizens,  many  in 
uniform,  who  fought  for  their  country  in 
South  Korea  but  are  still  being  held 
prisoners  in  North  Korea?  If  the  policy 
is  charitable  to  release  these  Cuban  pris- 
oners and  pay  ransom,  is  it  not  chari- 
table to  release  American  soldiers  being 
held  prisoner  for  years?  Oh,  no.  Not 
American  soldiers.  But  it  is  for  Cuban 
exiles  who  invaded  their  country  in  an 
effort  to  win  freedom,  knowing  full  well 
what  the  risk  was. 

Let  us  look  at  the  further  reasoning 
as  to  why  this  is  now  considered  a 
charitable  activity. 

Similarly,  It  has  frequently  been  recog- 
nized that  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons  In  distress  Is  charitable. 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  ran- 
soming of  prisoners  from  a  Communist 
stronghold,  thus  supporting  the  Com- 
munist government  by  paying  American 
dollars?  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it?     Obviously,  nothing. 

Now,  we  have  established  a  new 
precedent  that  is  approved  not  only  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  but.  as 
this  letter  shows  later,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
So  three  of  the  Cabinet  members  of  this 
administration  have  approved  the  policy. 

"Throughout  history  the  redemption  of 
prisoners  has  been  regarded  as  a  chari- 
table activity." 

I  challenge  the  administration  to  in- 
dicate one  instance  where  the  great,  free, 
United  States  of  America,  fighting 
against  its  enemy,  including  atheistic 
communism,  has  ever  paid  ransom  for 
prisoners,  American  prisoners,  let  alone 
exiled  Cuban  prisoners. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter: 
since  the  purposes  for  which  the  commit- 
tee was  formed  fall  within  the  exemption 
provisions  of  the  code,  the  organization  was 
tentatively  granted  exemption  by  the  Serv- 
ice In  a  letter  ruling  dated  December  6, 
1961.  The  letter  states  that  If  the  commit- 
tee Is  operated  In  accordance  with  Its  stated 
purposes  and  In  the  manner  Indicated  by 
the  evidence  submitted.  It  will  be  entitled  a 
to  exemption  from  Federal  Income  tax  and 
contributions  received  by  It  will  be  tax  de- 
ductible. Before  the  Issuance  of  the  De- 
cember 6  ruling  letter,  we  were  advised  by 
the  Justice  Department  that  the  activities 
of  the  committee  would  not  entail  any  vio- 
lation of  the  Logan  Act. 

How    about    the    Trading    With    the 
Enemy    Act,    Mr.     Attorney     General? 


How  about  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
preventing  any  American  money  or 
goods  from  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  an  enemy  Communist  gov- 
ernment which  you,  Mr.  President, 
yourself,  have  stated  is  an  enemy  by  in- 
voking the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  even  as  it  affects  friendly  other  na- 
tions? 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  how  about  vio- 
lation of  other  acts? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  ask  you  why 
is  it  you  are  not  willing  to  invoke  the?* 
statute  that  you  have  the  duty  to  invoke 
that  prevents  aliens  in  this  country  from 
doing  business  with  enemy  foreign  gov- 
ernments? When  are  you  going  to  ex- 
ert your  responsibility  and  carry  out 
your  duties  and  enforce  that  act  and  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 
This  is  a  power  properly  executed  by  the 
great  Treasury  Department. 

Listen  to  this: 

Also,  we  were  Informed  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  there  were  no  objections  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  favorable  ruling  from  a  for- 
eign policy  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I  ask  you  how 
inconsistent  can  you  be  in  cutting  off  all 
trade  with  Cuba,  attempting  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  all  dollars  to  Cuba  on  the  one 
hand,  even  if  it  means  the  unemploy- 
ment of  American  citizens;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  permit  aUens  in  this 
country  to  raise  American  tax  dollars 
that  are  tax  deductible  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing? 

You  have  requested  that  the  ruling  issued 
to  the  committee  be  rescinded.  However,  we 
believe  that  under  a  proper  construction  of 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
submitted  to  us,  the  committee  Is  entitled 
to  exempt  status.  Therefore,  we  can  see  no 
appropriate  legal  basis  for  the  revocation  of 
a  tentative  ruling  Issued  to  the  organization. 

Mr.  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  a  ten- 
tative regulation  or  ruling  is  issued  spe- 
cifically for  the  purpose  of  determining 
in  the  interim  period  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  permanent  regulation  should  be 
issued. 

I  say  to  you  the  reasons  I  have  pointed 
out  otherwise  fully  justify  the  withdraw- 
al of  this  tentative  regulation. 

And,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  wish 
to  advise  that  I  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  which  I  trust  will  be  sent  to 
the  proper  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  distorting 
of  the  intended  purposes  of  the  exemp- 
tion provisions  of  the  income  tax  laws, 
specifically  section  501'c>(3i,  referring 
to  organizations  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  and  cultural  purposes,  is  un- 
justified and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  ille- 
gal and  that  your  ruling  should  be 
changed  and  the  exemption  withdrawn 
so  that  American  dollars  will  no  longer 
flow  to  Fidel  Castro.  And  I  hope  that 
the  resolution  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  near  future. 

My  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  Castro's  offer  to  ransom  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Cuban 
prisoners  for  $62,000,000  can  be  interpreted 
only  as   indemnification   by  this  Nation,   or 
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with  ItB  overt  acts,  consent   to   paying   in- 
demnity to  a  Communist  country;  and 
Whereas  this  is  blackmail;  and 
Whereas  this  is  extortion;  and 
Whereas  this  is  a  demand  for  ransom  rem- 
iniscent of  the  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  decency  and 
self-respect;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation,  as  a  leading  nation 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  would  be 
kowtowing  to  the  demands  of  a  Communist 
dictator,  as  handed  down  by  this  kangaroo 
court,  and  thus  give  recognition  to  the  court 
Itself  and  indirect  recognition  of  Castro's 
Communist  government;  and 

Whereas  the  dollars  could  build  airstrips 
and  missile  launching  sites  to  be  used 
against  the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas  dollars  comprise  moneys  negotia- 
ble with  Red  China  or  some  other  Commu- 
nist nation  and  could  be  traded  for  war  ma- 
teriel; and 

Whereas  this  Nation's  prestige  would  sink 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  appeasement  to  commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas  there  are  thousands  more  pris- 
oners rotting  in  Castro's  rathole  prisons  who 
could  be  traded,  hundreds  at  a  time,  for 
further  'indemnification"  from  this  country: 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  lost  their 
lives  in  two  World  Wars  and  Korea  fighting 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  America  and  dying 
to  affirm  their  dedication  to  her  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  although  there  exists  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  we 
must  remember  that  soldiers  of  all  niitions 
have  lost  their  lives  willingly  before  bowing 
down  to  an  enemy  which  rai.ses  question  as 
to  why.  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  would  even  agree  to  such  a  trade, 
knowing  that  it  will  only  make  stronger  the 
enemy  they  are  trying  to  defeat;  and 

Whereas  in  reality,  the  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  prisoners  Castro 
speaks  of  are  not  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  prisoners  of  Cuba,  but  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
more  Cuban  prisoners  for,  in  fact,  every 
Cuban  in  Cuba  today  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  this  country's  goal  to  free  all  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  not  only  those  who 
recently  returned  to  their  homeland;   and 

Whereas  although  it  is  being  suggested 
that  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  made 
token  donations  to  this  cause,  it  is  this 
country,  and  not  others,  that  is  being  forced 
to  make  this  trade  in  the  name  of  indemni\v; 
and 

Whereas  negotiations  by  anyone  in  the 
United  States  with  Castro  appears  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act  and  providing 
funds  to  the  enemy  a  violation  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  invoked  this  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  against  third-country  imports  of 
Cuban  tobacco  to  the  United  States  from 
Cuba;   and 

Whereas  the  administration,  acting 
through  its  Post  Office  Department,  an- 
nounced last  month  that  postal  money 
order  exchanges  between  Cuba  and  this 
country   were   being  banned;    and 

Whereas  freemen  have  traditionally  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  liberty  and  life  in 
defense  of  principle;  and 

Whereas  communism  can  never  be 
defeated  by  governments  or  people  too  soft 
for  sacrifice  and  who  choose,  instead,  to  pay 
or  to  condone  payment  of  tribute  to  tvranny; 
and 

Whereas  despite  the  aforementioned  con- 
siderations, the  Treasury  Department  on 
December  6.  1961,  granted  tentative  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  under  section  501(cH8) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  the  Cuban 
F'aniUie.s   -or    the   Liberation   of   Prisoners  of 


War.  Inc.,  and  thus  making  dollar  contribu- 
tions for  the  payment  of  ransom  or  in- 
demnity to  Communist  Castro  tax  deductible 
under  section  170.  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  purposes  of  this  committee  are  beyond 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  b;/  the  Hon<e  of  Reprr^^rntatires 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  refuse  to  permit  gifts  and  con- 
tributions made  for  the  trading  of  dollars 
for  humans,  as  proposed  by  the  Communist 
t,'overnment  of  Cuba,  to  be  tax  deductible 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  and  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  should  withdraw  the  tenta- 
tive exemption  granted  on  December  6.  1961. 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  the  Cuban 
Families  for  the  Liberation  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  Inc.,  thus  preventing  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can dollars   to  Communist  Castro. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Clem  Miller  J 
is  recognized  for  25  minute.'^. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  mental  health 
bill.  A  preliiiiinary  draft  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  10831,  has  excited  much  comment 
from  mental  health  authorities  and  in- 
terested citizens  throughout  the  country. 
This  revised  bill  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  line-by-line  study  and  comment. 
It  is  based  on  studies  that  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past  month  or  so.  Par- 
ticularly it  has  been  the  product  of  .joint 
conferences  with  the  staffs  of  the  mental 
health  and  retardation  institution.^  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  went  over 
the  provisions  of  our  bill  with  these 
staffs,  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital  at 
Talmage,  Calif.,  the  Sonoma  Stat^  Hos- 
pital at  Eldridge.  and  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  at  Imola.  I  have  also  heard 
from  the  mental  health  authorities  of 
the  State  of  California  and  elsewhere. 
Keen  interest  was  expres.sed  in  this  bill, 
comment  was  lively,  and  the  suggestions 
were  seiious  and  constructive. 

It  may  well  be  asked.  Why  is  there 
need  on  my  part  to  introduce  a  bill  on 
mental  health?  The  an.swer  i.s  very 
simple.  I  have  visited  the  mental  health 
institutions  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  what  I  have  there  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  convinces  me  that  fresh,  new.  and 
constructive  mental  health  legislation  is 
not  only  in  order  but  it  is  imperative. 

Now.  for  example.  I  went  through  a 
compound  of  one  of  the  mental  health 
institutions  in  my  district,  housing  sev- 
eral hundred  men.  It  was  a  yard  sev- 
eral tens  of  yards  square.  Abutting  this 
yard  are  four  brick  barracks.  The  men 
in  this  compound  shuffle  aimlessly  over 
the  yard  or  sit  idly  staring  into  space. 
There  were  two  att^^ndants  on  duty  for 
this  number  of  men,  barely  enough  to 
keep  order.  It  is  considered  fortunate 
if  a  psychiatrist  has  time  to  simply  look 
at  the  case  file  on  a  patient  in  the  space 
of  2  or  3  months'  time.  The  patients 
have  lived  in  these  quarters  for  10.  20. 
30.  and  40  years.  They  are  suffering 
from  various  mental  disorders,  schizo- 
phrenia and  so  on.  Under  conditions 
prevailing  todoy  thc.-.p  men  are  consigned 
to  this  life  in  this  compound  until  they 
die. 


In  the  same  hospital  I  was  then  con- 
ducted to  cheery,  immaculate  wards 
with  individual  rooms,  where  the  men 
seemed  engaged  in  activity,  purposeful 
activity.  There  were  attendants,  cheer- 
ful in  outlook,  interested  in  what  they 
were  doing,  who  were  engaged  with  these 
patienUs.  They  were  working  with  them. 
They  were  talking  to  them,  ordinary 
conversations,  but  talking  and  discuss- 
ing. The  doctors  in  our  visitor  group 
stopped  and  chatted  with  these  patients. 
The.se  patients,  these  men.  will  be  out 
of  tlie  hospital  in  perhaps  5  or  6  or  8 
weeks. 

Mr.  Spf^akci'.  these  men.  these  patients. 
have  the  same  troubles,  the  same  infirm- 
ities visited  upon  the  patients  of  the  com- 
pound. The  difference  is  that  those  in 
the  compound  are  not  cared  for.  In  the 
ward,  on  the  other  hand,  are  people  who 
do  care  They  show  it  in  every  move 
that  they  make 

And.  what  may  the  difference  be 
ascribed  to?  Not  in  the  quality  of  the 
attendants,  certainly,  because  these  care- 
takers in  these  institutions  and  in  the 
compounds  are  the  same  men  as  those  in 
the  wards.  They  give  the  same  devotion, 
they  have  the  same  regard.  The  differ- 
ence could  be  in  new  advances  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  drugs  that  are  being  used 
But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  a  lesser  part.  The 
real  difference  is  in  the  pei-sonal  atten- 
tion to  patients.  This  is  the  great  and 
significant  difference. 

Mr  Speaker,  mental  patients  are  hu- 
man They  are  human  beings.  They  re- 
spond to  love,  affection,  and  attention  in 
the  .same  way  that  all  humans  do,  in 
caring  and  being  cared  for,  or  cared 
about.  The.sc  patients  get  well  and  go 
out  amongst  us  or  they  live  a  life  of  in- 
stitutional despair.  It  is  that  simple.  If 
these  suffering,  benighted  patients  in  the 
compound  could  pet  enough  professional 
attention  and  care,  the  loving  affection 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  live,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  half,  maybe 
70  percent,  could  be  returned  to  society 
within  a  given  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  enough  nur.ses, 
attendants,  professional  people,  psychi- 
atrists and  doctors  is  the  answer;  trained 
people  at  all  levels  from  the  voluntary 
ward  assistants  right  on  up  to  the  top. 
Good,  well-trained  personnel  takes 
money  Training  takes  money.  Reha- 
bilitation rather  than  custodial  care 
takes  money.  Getting  patients  out  of 
hospitals  and  back  home,  or  out  into 
society  with  followup  attention  takes 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  it  is  cheap- 
dirt  cheap— to  have  this  patient  out  m 
society  as  a  productive  member  of  our 
community.  This  investment  is  worth 
every  penny  of  it  when  viewed  alongside 
the  nevei-ending.  ceaseless  expense  of 
custodial  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  can  no  longer 
shoulder  this  burden  alone.  Even  our 
wealthiest  States  are  unable  to  bear  this 
load.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  Federal  Government  share  this  in- 
tolerable burden.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  join  with  the  several 
States  in  uiping  them  to  change  the 
antiquated  law.s  of  a  less  perceptive  aee. 
to    adopt    the    modern   techniques,    the 
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methods,  and  most  im])ortant,  supply  the 
care  which  will  put  an  end  to  custodial 
hospitalization,  and  cpen  the  gates  for 
the  patients  and  their  families  to  a  use- 
ful life  in  the  communities  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  means  are  at  hand.  Last  year 
Congress  received  its  "Action  Report  for 
Mental  Health"  which  was  authorized  in 
1955.  This  is  a  tremerdous  work.  It  has 
such  portent  for  the  future  of  mental 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  armec  with  this  report, 
and  as  a  result  of  fin  thand,  eyewitness 
observation  of  the  forces  at  work  today 
in  mental  health,  the  introduction  of  a 
suitable  bill  was  my  first  priority  for 
1962.  The  revised  version  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  good  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  better  b  11  as  the  experts 
from  the  country  over-  get  a  look  at  it. 
I  know  it  is  a  good  bill  because  the  ex- 
perts in  my  State  have  had  a  large  hand 
in  formulating  its  prov..sions.  There  has 
been  tremendous  interest  in  the  encour- 
agement of  modem  methods,  and  in  the 
sensitive  balance  bet'veen  the  Federal 
and  State  responsibility.  In  each  case 
we  have  sought  general  criteria  and 
standards  which  would  give  full  play  to 
initiative  and  leadeiship  within  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  the  communi- 
ties. To  me  this  flexibility  is  most  im- 
portant, more  important  than  the  tem- 
porary gains  from  the  stricter  standards 
of  Federal  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  ,he  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  anci  Welfare  will  take 
a  good  look  at  this  revi.sed  bill.  I  hope 
that  our  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  ger.tleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Harris  1  and  the  subcom- 
mittee under  the  leadtMship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  Mr.  Roberts  I  will 
be  able  to  consider  it. 

In  this  day  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  our  legislative  priorities.  We  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  budgetary  priori- 
ties. This  bill  fits  intJ  that  picture.  It 
conserves  productive  life,  and  in  doing 
just  this  it  becomes  sound  economics, 
and  a  continuing  sign  of  our  humane- 
ness. This  combination  of  practicality 
and  humanity  are  qualities  which  set 
our  America  apart  and  give  to  it  its 
greatness.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 


COMMENTS  ON  AMA  NATIONWIDE 
TELECAST  OPPOSING  KINO-AN- 
DERSON HEALTH  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  King]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  May  21  Dr.  Annis,  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  Speakers  Bu- 
reau, appeared  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den in  New  York  City  on  a  nationwide 
television  broadcast  to  present  the 
reasons  for  the  AMA's  opposition  to 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  As  usual,  the 
major  arguments  against  the  bill  were 
merely  a  restatement  of  the  backward 
attitudes  that  have  made  organized 
medicine  the  traditional  enemy  of  social 


security.  Indeed  the  same  objections — 
compulsory  financing — taxes  and  no 
means  test — to  the  King -Anderson  bill, 
would  also  argue  against  unemployment 
comi>ensation,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, public  schooling,  and  virtually  any 
Government  program  for  the  public  wel- 
fare that  does  not  subject  Americans  to 
the  humiliation  of  a  needs  test. 

Perhaps  the  AMA's  lack  of  sincerity 
in  presenting  its  many  irrelevant  and 
unfounded  arguments  aigainst  the  bill 
was  best  shown  when  Dr.  Annis  promised 
his  audience  that  he  would  read  from 
the  bill  itself  to  document  his  allegations. 

Dr.  Annis  proceeded  to  read  a  few- 
words  from  the  short  title  of  the  bill- 
not  even  the  full  title — and  then  reverted 
to  the  AMA's  own  peculiar  view  of  what 
the  bill  provides.  Not  another  word  did 
he  quote. 

This  tactic  of  avoiding  the  actual  lan- 
guage and  intent  of  the  proposal  has 
been  standard  procedure  in  the  opposi- 
tion's strategy  to  becloud  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  have  my  com- 
ments on  35  of  the  AMA's  allegations 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

1.  Allegation:  American  medicine  has  in- 
creased longevity  by  10  years  in  the  last  20 
years. 

Comment:  The  problem  is  that  older  peo- 
ple as  a  group  can  neither  afford  the  high- 
quality  medical  care  that  is  available  to  most 
other  Americans  nor  adequate  Insurance  pro- 
tection against  health  costs.  Americans  can 
take  pride  in  the  fine  medical  care  that  Is 
available  In  our  country,  but  this  pride  be- 
comes conceit  when  It  blinds  people  to  the 
harsh  economic  realities  that  deprive  aged 
people  of  the  benefits  of  good  medical  care. 
(Incidentally.  Dr.  Annis  is  in  error  as  to  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  longevity  In  the  United 
States:  life  expectancy  has  Increased  6.6  years 
over  the  last  20  and  10  years  over  the  last 
30.) 

2  Allegation:  People  are  now  treated  by 
doctors  as  individuals  but  If  the  bill  Is  en- 
acted they  win  have  to  "come  to  us  as  num- 
bers." 

Comment:  The  allegation  is  Just  another 
slap  at  programs  like  social  security  and 
unemployment  compensation  In  an  attempt 
to  undermine  programs  that  pay  benefits 
without  a  means  test.  The  AMA.  allegation 
is  similar  to  the  one  made  In  1936  that  so- 
cial security  numbers  would  mean  employers 
would  look  on  4helr  employees  as  numbers. 
This  hasn't  happened  after  a  quarter  cen- 
tury has  gone  by,  and  It  never  will.  Blue 
Cross  policyholders  are  numbered.  Do  doc- 
tors treat  them  as  numbers? 

3.  Allegation:  The  Kerr-Mills  law  works. 

Comment:  Only  24  States  (and  3  terri- 
tories) have  any  program  for  the  medically 
indigent  and  almost  90  percent  of  the  money 
being  paid  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  programs  is 
spent  in  Just  four  States.  (Annis  counted 
a  total  of  38  States  but  Included  those  mak- 
ing changes  in  old-age  assistance  medical 
programs  for  the  destitute,  which  were  begun 
In  1950  and  In  which  changes  are  made  con- 
tinuously.) The  typical  aged  couple  can 
reasonably  expect  about  5  hospital  stays 
after  age  65.  Pew  can  pay  for  so  much  Ill- 
ness from  their  own  resources.  Practically 
all  the  aged  face  the  threat  of  loss  of  Inde- 
pendence growing  out  of  catastrophic  Illness 
before  they  die.  Should  they  have  nothing 
to  turn  to  but  public  assistance? 

4.  Allegation:  53  percent  of  the  aged  have 
private  health  insurance;  80-90  percent  will 
have  it  by  1970. 

Comment:  Very  few  of  the  aged  have  really 
satisfactory  protection;  they  cant  afford  it. 
The  80-90  percent  prediction  for  1970  is  even 


higher  than  a  rosy  estimate  put  out  by  the 
Insurance  Industry.  It  seems  to  be  Annis' 
own  figure,  although  he  credits  it  to  actuar- 
ies. Tlie  figure  is  ridiculous  considering  that 
the  aged  who  now  have  no  insurance  are 
the  highest  cost  risks  and  those  least  able 
to  pay  for  insurance.  Half  of  those  with 
insurance  have  Blue  Cross,  and  Blue  Cross 
says  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  carry  the  aged 
at  present  prices.  The  proposed  nationwide 
Blue  Cross  plan.s  for  the  aged  would  raise 
premiums  to  $12  a  month — 2  or  3  times  what 
the  aged  now  pay. 

5.   Allegation:   The  social   security  retire- 
ment test  is  a  means  test. 

Comment:  The  fact  is  that  social  security 
has  no  means  test.  Dr.  Annis  fails  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween a  means  test  and  the  provision  in  the 
social  security  law  that  requires  that  a  per- 
son be  substantially  retired  in  order  to  re- 
ceive full  social  security  retirement  benefits 
Is  Dr.  Annts  claiming  that  retirement  Is  de- 
grading? Does  he  know — of  course  he  does — 
that  people  who  receive  social  secxirlty  are 
not  asked  how  much  money  they  have  In 
the  bank,  what  property  or  other  possessions 
they  have,  or  whether  their  children  can 
support  them?  By  contrast,  a  means  test 
program  requires  investigation  of  all  in- 
come, assets,  and  personal  needs,  and  acts  to 
classify  eligible  applicants  as  unsuccessful 
and  a  drain  on  the  community,  a  drain  the 
community  often  reaents.  Remember  New- 
burgh  and  the  city  manager's  reaction  to 
means  test  recipients?  The  allegation  that 
the  social  security  retirement  test  is  a  means 
test  is  Just  another  slap  at  programs  like 
social  security  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

6.  Allegation:    Three  million  of  the  aged 
would  not  bo  protected. 

Comment:  Some  of  the  3  million  not  cov- 
ered under  social  security  would  have  pro- 
tection under  other  Government  programs. 
The  others  would  be  aided  under  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  programs  that  the  AMA  wants  for  all 
the  aged.  In  effect,  the  AMA  says  it  is  con- 
cerned about  leaving  some  of  the  3  million 
to  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  but  then  recommends 
that  the  only  help  with  medical  costs  that 
aged  people  should  have  should  come 
through  Kerr-Mills.  The  AMA  would  not 
favor  the  tried  and  tested  social  security 
methods  for  meeting  health  costs  even  If 
the  proposed  program  covered  all  the  peo- 
ple, all  the  aged  people,  or  all  or  any  part 
of  any  other  group.  All  the  AMA  would 
accept  is  a  means-test  program  or  nothing 
at  all,  and  of  coiu-se  the  AMA  has  a  long 
record  that  suggests  that  they  would  Just 
as  soon  see  nothing  at  all. 

7.  Allegation:  The  bill  would  destroy  pri- 
vate insurance. 

Comment:  Why  should  voluntary  insur- 
ance give  up  its  profitable  business  for  the 
90  percent  of  the  population  that  is  under 
65  and  an  opportunity  to  sell  supplemental 
insurance  to  the  aged  group?  Our  25  years 
of  experience  with  social  security  is  that 
supplemental  protection  has  been  sold  very 
successfully  and  the  same  experience  can  be 
expected  with  a  basic  social  security  health 
insurance  program. 

8.  Allegation:  The  rich  would  be  covered 
Comment:    True.      In    a    democracy    you 

don't  set  up  separate  programs  for  the  rich 
and  the  jxxjr.  But  the  rich  would  not  gain 
much  under  the  proposed  program.  In  the 
top  Income  tax  bracket.  91  percent  erf  medical 
expense  Is  taken  as  a  tax  deduction.  From 
the  standpoint  of  administering  the  program, 
putting  In  a  means  test  to  eliminate  the  rela- 
tively few  aged  with  sizable  incomes  would 
be  costly.  The  means  test  under  Kerr-Mills 
programs  costs  about  940  per  person  each 
time  it  is  applied,  and  some  people  must  be 
tested  several  times.  Covering  the  6  percent 
or  so  of  the  aged  with  good  Incomes  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  escape  a  means  test. 
And.  of  course,  the  AMA's  concern  that  social 
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seciu-ity  beneflts  the  few  wealthy  aged  peo- 
ple Is  Jufit  another  expression  of  the  AMA's 
oppofiltion  to  social  security. 

9.  Allegation-  The  blU  calla  for  a  17-per- 
cent aoclal  security  tox  hike  for  >5;200-a-year 
wor  leers. 

Comment:  The  fact  Is  that  the  health  in- 
surance would  cost  an  additional  10  percent 
for  those  with  maximum  covered  earnings 
and  still  less  for  others.  The  rest  of  the 
increase  Is  for  higher  cash  bene&ts  for  the 
people  who  have  annual  earnings  over  $4,800. 
Even  the  total  maximum  increase  of  17  per- 
cent In  social  security  taxes  Is  only  about  $2 
a  month — much  less  for  people  with  lower 
wages. 

The  Increase  In  contributions  for  health 
Insurance  Is  equivalent  to  0.34  percent  of 
covered  payroll  for  employees  (and  employ- 
ers). This  amount*  to  $17.68  a  year  for 
workers  with  maximum  wages.  The  paynaent 
under  present  law  in  1964  would  be  $174 — 
3*/i  percmt  of  $4,800.  The  Increase  for 
health  Insurance  is  thus  about  10  percent. 
There  would  be  another  $10  Increase  In 
contributions — the  total  Increase  under  the 
bill  would  be  $27.50 — to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  higher  cash  benefits  payable  because 
of  the  "tncrease  In  the  social  security  earn- 
ings base. 

10.  Allegation:  The  bill  would  establish 
special  committees  to  approve  stays  in  hos- 
pital. 

Comment:  Dr.  Annls  strongly  Implies  a 
Government  committee  would  have  author- 
ity to  pass  on  hospital  admissions.  This  Is 
false.  The  truth  Is  that  the  only  utiliza- 
tion review  Is  by  committees  of  doctors  of 
the  hospital  providing  the  services.  There 
would  be  no  Government  participation. 
Buch  committees  have  already  been  recom- 
mended by  medical  associations  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere, 
and  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  as  a  condition  for 
accreditation.  If  the  bill  did  not  provide 
for  such  committees.  Dr.  Annls  would  no 
doubt  object  on  that  ground. 

11.  Allegation:  Doctor  bills  and  drugs  out- 
side hospital  are  not  covered  under  the  pro- 
posed program. 

Comment:  This  is  in  line  with  Blue  Cross 
coverage.  The  bill  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
private  effort.  Dr.  Annls'  argument  Is  not 
a  real  objection;  the  AMA  would  oppose  any 
package  of  benefits  if  they  could  be  earned 
through  social  security. 

12.  Allegation:  Government  would  move 
into  the  hospitals. 

Comment:  The  bill  gives  Government  no 
more  authority  over  hospitals  than  Blue 
Cross  now  has  Doctors  and  hospitals  will 
still  decide  what  patients  to  admit  and  what 
patients  to  discharge.  Physicians  will  still 
decide  what  treatment  to  give.  All  Govern- 
ment would  do  is  meet  the  cost  of  the  health 
services  defined  by  the  law  after  they  are 
given  to  the  patient. 

13.  Allegation:  Kerr-Mills  law  takes  care 
of  the  needy,  and  not  the  greedy. 

Comment:  The  assertion  Implies  that  any 
program  that  has  no  means  test  Is  only  for 
greedy  people.  Does  Dr.  Annls  also  believe 
that  people  getting  the  benefit  of  pubUc 
education,  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  many  other  programs  lor 
public  protection  are  also  greedy? 

14.  Allegation:  No  one  wlU  tell  how  the 
campaign  for  the  proposal  Is  being  financed. 

Comment:  The  Madison  Square  Garden 
rally  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  a  $1  admission  charge 
was  made.  This  organization  Is  fijianced 
through  contributions  and  gets  no  help  from 
the  Government. 

Organized  medicine  has  apparently  spent 
much  more  for  the  full-page  advertisements, 
radio  spots,  etc.,  that  have  been  appearing 
throughout  the  country.  I  would  Imagine 
that  this  advertising  campaign  bulks  quite 
large  in  the  budget  of  organized  medicine. 


15.  Allegation;  Those  who  favor  the  bill 
are  trying  to  convince  Americans  that  It  of- 
fers the  only  program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

Comment:  The  Kerr-Mllls  program  of 
medical  aasistance  to  the  needy  owes  what 
little  success  it  now  enjoys  to  those  States 
with  a  leadership  that  favors  tlie  addition 
of  health  insurance  to  sociiU  security.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  payments  are  being  made  in  Ju.st 
4  States  and  each  of  these  States  has  a  Gov- 
ernor who  favors  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security.  The  same  people 
who  favor  the  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
proposal  favor  good  public  welfare  progrtans 

Dr.  Annls'  State  (Florida)  has  not  en- 
acted medical  assistance  for  the  aged  legl.s- 
lation  and  has  a  weak  medical  aid  program 
for  its  old-age  assistance  recipients.  His 
State  has  the  most  strict  residence  require- 
ment permitted  by  Federal  law — 5  years  out 
of  last  9. 

Why  isn't  Kerr-Mills  more  successful?  The 
plain  truth  Is  that  if  public  assistance  pro- 
grams were  really  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  aged  people  who  cannot  pay  their 
medical  expenses,  expenditures  for  health 
care  would  have  to  be  increased  to  $1  5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

This  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  i'; 
now  being  spent  on  medical  care  for  aged 
people  under  both  the  old  age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  programs 
State  and  local  taxes  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  already  approached  the 
outer  limits  of  practicability  and  painful 
searches  for  new  tax  sources  have  met  wiih 
frustration. 

16.  Allegation:  To  show  how  successful 
tlie  Kerr-Mills  legislation  has  been,  Dr 
Annis  showed  an  interview  with  a  woman 
from  Michigan  who  told  how  she  has  been 
helped  by  Kerr-Mills  mediail  assistance  to 
the  aged. 

Corrunent:  Michigan  is  one  of  the  very  few 
(not  over  six)  States  with  a  program  provid- 
ing anything  like  reasonable  benefits.  On!y 
24  States  and  3  territories  have  programs. 
and  even  after  satisfying  a  means  test  in 
these  States  a  per.son  may  get  almost  no 
benefits.  For  example,  only  6  days  of  hf)s- 
pitallzation  are  covered  in  one  State.  An- 
other State  only  pays  for  hospitalization 
where  life-endangering  and  slght-endanger- 
Lng  conditions  are  involved.  Crippling  dis- 
ease Isn't  serious  enough  to  be  covered  con- 
sidering the  financial  difficulties  facing  tliat 
State. 

17.  Allegation:  Further  hospital  benefits 
would  not  be  paid  for  90  days  after  a  patient 
leaves  the  hospital  or  nursing  home. 

Comment:  This  Is  true  only  if  the  patient 
has  Just  had  many  days  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing care  paid  for  under  the  program — eg.,  90 
days  of  hospital  care.  Only  about  5  percent 
of  the  aged  people  who  are  hospitalized  stay 
more  than  60  days.  Even  the  rare  one  who 
stays  60  days  In  the  hospital  and  then  h:is 
a  relapse  can  have  an  additional  30  days  of 
hospital  care  paid  for  no  matter  how  soon 
the  relapse  occurs.  Of  course,  after  90  days 
outalde  the  hospital  the  patient  regains 
eligibility  for  the  full  90  days  of  hospital 
coverage.  The  hospital  coverage  of  the  bill  Is 
more  generotis  than  practically  all  of  the 
health  Insurance  plans  available  to  the  aged 
and  almost  all  the  Kerr-Mills  programs. 

18.  Allegation:  The  bill  would  only  pay 
for  the  drugs  the  Government  approves  of. 

Comment:  This  is  not  true;  there  would 
be  no  Government-approved  list  of  drugs 
The  bill  states  specifically  that  payment 
would  be  made  for  any  kind  of  drug  that  is 
listed  in  any  of  the  three  national,  profes- 
sionally controlled  drug  formularies.  The 
medical  profession  adds  new  drugs  to  these 
listings  and  takes  old  drugs  off  the  lists  as 
well.  Is  there  a  better  way  to  avoid  Federal 
control  and  at  thf>  same  time  assure  that 
quack  drugs  would  be  avoided? 


19.  Allegation:  To  get  Into  a  nursing  home 
you  would  first  have  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Comment:  Admissions  to  nursing  homes 
will  remain  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  pa- 
tient, doctor,  and  nursing  home.  It  Is  true 
though  that  nursing  home  benefits  would 
be  paid  only  after  transfer  from  a  hospital. 
This  Is  because  the  nursing  home  coverage 
is  intended  to  provide  a  convalescence  ben- 
efit. Most  Blue  Cross  contracts  do  not  cover 
nursing  home  services  at  all.  'Would  the 
AM.\  support  the  bill  If  nursing  home  cov- 
erage were  made  broader,  or  narrower,  or 
n-iOdifled  some  other  way?     Of  course  not. 

20.  Allegation:  The  bill  would  l3og  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  down  with  redtape. 

Comment:  Redtape  is  an  expressive  term 
but,  as  lu  this  instance,  it  is  sometimes  u-secl 
to  cover  up  one's  fuzzy  knowledge.  Arrange- 
ment.s  for  ndmlnl.stratlon  would  be  much 
the  same  as  those  now  accepted  for  Blue 
Cross.  I  might  add  that  the  social  security 
program  is  now  administered  with  far  less 
redtape  than  many  private  Insurance  plans 
iuid  the  same  is  planned  fur  a  social  security 
health  insurance  program.  Tlie  means  test 
programs  that  the  AMA  wants  to  substitute 
for  socVd  security  get  involved  with  com- 
plete investigations  of  all  the  applicants 
per.sonal  affairs. 

21.  Allegation:  TTie  proposal  would  put 
Government  Into  the  teaching  of  medicine. 

Comment:  The  proposed  program  would 
pay  hospitals  for  the  cost  of  the  services 
that  residents  and  Interns  furnish  for  bene- 
ficiaries when  the  residents  and  interns  are 
under  a  te:\chlng  program  "approved"  by  a 
rccr.gnized  national  body.  The  AMA  is  the 
only  organization  that  approves  these  pro- 
grams for  future  doctors  now;  the  provision 
was  drawn  so  that  fullfledged  salaried  doc- 
tors would  not  be  covered  and  so  that  the 
AMA  could  decide  what  doctors  were  in  medi- 
cal teaching  programs.  We  will  t>e  glad  to 
write  out  "AMA-approved"  In  big  bold  let- 
ters In  the  bill  if  the  AMA  is  afraid  a  com- 
peting org-\nlz.ition  will  some  day  be  estab- 
lished Would  the  AMA  then  approve  the 
bill? 

22  Allegation:  There  would  be  a  Federal 
budget  set  up  for  hospitals. 

Comment:  Tlie  administration's  bill 
would  not  give  the  Government  authority  to 
establish  budgets  for  any  hospital."?.  The 
Government  would  pay  each  hospital  what  it 
costs  it.  to  furnish  covered  services  to  bene- 
ficiaries, and  the  costs  would  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  principles  developed  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  No 
budgeting  is  Involved. 

23.  Allegation:  'Voluntary  Insurance  offers 
benefits  to  meet  the  full  range  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's health  needs. 

Comment:  It  l.s  regrettable  that  very  few 
ai^ed  people  can  afford  the  extensive  health 
Insurance  coverage  that  is  possible  under 
voluntary  Insurance.  However,  with  basic 
hCiUth  insurance  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity, older  people  would  only  need  to  buy 
supplemental  protection,  and  really  adequate 
protection  would  no  longer  be  wishful 
thinking  but  instead  a  practical  po,5slblMty. 

24  Allegation:  Tlie  AMA  has  never  tried 
to  tell  doctors  how  to  think  on  issues  not 
relating  to  health. 

Comment:  The  AMA's  Irresponsible 
charges  about  the  social  security  program 
of  cash  benefits  for  the  retired,  the  widowed, 
disabled,  and  the  orphaned  have  been 
drummed  into  doctors  in  the  past  In  the 
s-Mne  way  the  AMA  now  uses  most  of  the 
same  arguments  in  the  desperate  hope  that 
it  call  defeat  the  President's  health  insur- 
ance proposal.  The  AMA  has  used  similar 
one-sided  presentations  when  discussing 
other  social  Issues 

25.  Allegation :  Doctors  now  make  decl- 
sion.s  about  patient  care  that  are  based  on 
the  patient's  medical  needs  and  nothing  else. 

Conunent:  This  argues  that  patients  are 
always  referred  to  the  best  hospital  and  most 
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skilled  specialist  if  the  patient's  condition 
calls  for  that  without  regard  to  income. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  poor  people  are  some- 
times treated  by  Interns  and  residents  and 
often  in  poor  county  hospitals  and  even  In 
unsafe  nursing  homes?  The  reason  many 
of  these  people  are  not  getting  the  quality 
of  care  that  they  need  Is  that  they  can't  af- 
ford It.  The  President's  health 'instirance 
measure  wo^uld  make  older  people  better 
able  to  get  the  high-quality  health  care  that 
is   now  available  to  most  others. 

26.  Allegation:  To  get  Into  a  hospital  you 
would  have  to  apply  In  writing  and  get  the 
certification  of  a  doctor. 

Comment;  The  hospital  admission  proce- 
dure would  be  the  same  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  as  It  is  today.  The  doctor  would 
refer  you  to  the  hospital  and  the  hospital 
would  admit  you.  The  doctor's  certifica- 
tion that  the  hospital  care  is  needed  Is  re- 
quired for  every  health  Insurance  policy  on 
the  market.  It's  Just  a  statement  that  shows 
the  Insurer  that  you  needed  the  hospital 
care  for  which  health  benefit*  are  claimed. 

27.  Allegation:  Social  security  isn't  In- 
surance. 

Comment:  This  allegation  Is  Just  another 
attempt    to    undermine    confidence    in    the 
social  security  program.    As  the  AMA  knows 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  (Fleming  v.  Ne!>tor 
case,  June  20,  1960)  : 

"The  social  security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  in- 
surance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress' 
power  to  'spend  money  In  aid  of  the  general 
welfare." 

"The  Interest  of  a  covered  employee  under 
the  act  Is  of  sufficient  substance  to  fall 
within  the  protection  from  arbitrary  gov- 
ermnenUl  action  afforded  by  the  Due  Process 
Clatise." 

The  characteristics  that  make  social  se- 
curity a  form  of  Insurance  Include:  (l)  the 
program  spreads  the  risk;  (2)  the  covered 
risks  are  insurable;  (3)  the  timing  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  risks,  and  the  situations  In 
which  they  occur,  show  wide  variance 
among  the  Insured  group:  (4)  the  cost  of 
meeting  the  risks  is  actuarially  evaluated; 
(5)  contributions  sufficient  to  cover  this  cost 
are  provided  for;  and  (6)  benefits  are  paid 
from  those  contributions  on  a  predetermined 
basis. 

28.  Allegation :  Proponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bin  that  would  provide  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  under  social  security 
have  England's  nationalized  medicine  In 
mind  for  the  United  States. 

Comment:  Does  the  AMA  mean  the  Presi- 
dent has  this  In  mind?  The  President  has 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  mind.  Does  the  AMA 
mean  that  the  congressional  sponsors  of  the 
bill  have  this  In  mind?  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Does  the  AMA  mean 
the  hundreds  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  administra- 
tion's bill?  No.  Whose  minds  has  the  AMA 
been  reading?  Not  the  President's  certainly 
not  the  Congress",  either,  and  never  the  pub- 
lic's. The  only  way  nationalized  medicine 
could  be  provided  in  this  country  is  through 
congressional  action  and  Presidential  siena- 
ture 

29.  AllegaUon:  The  bill  wouldn't  cover 
private  duty  nursing  costs  In  a  hospital. 

Comment:  That  Is  true  and  I  don't  think 
you  will  find  many  Blue  Cross  plans  that 
cover  these  services  either.  The  reason  Is 
that  private  duty  nurses  serve  special  needs 
and  are  not  an  appropriate  part  of  a  basic 
benefit.  If  private  nursing  services  were  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  the  AMA  would  probably 
argue  that  they  should  not  be  covered  The 
AMA  does  not  want  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  under  social  security  regardless  of 
what  services  are  proposed. 

30  Allegation;  The  Government  would 
sund  between  the  doctw  and  his  patient 

Comment ;  Absolutely  false.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  the  bill  that  would  change  the  rela- 


tionship between  a  doctor  and  his  patient. 
The  Government  would  pay  part  of  the  hos- 
pital bill  of  the  patient  and  that's  all  It 
would  do.  The  doctor  and  the  patient  would 
be  freer  to  deal  with  each  other  with  less 
concern  for  economic   consequences. 

31.  Allegation:  There  is  a  $20  deductible 
on  outpatient  diagnostic  services. 

Comment:  True.  The  Idea  Is  to  give  pro- 
tection against  expensive  diagnostic  work- 
ups and  not  pay  for  each  small  expense. 
Would  the  AMA  be  for  the  bill  If  this  de- 
ductible were  reduced  or  eliminated? 

32.  Allegation:  The  quality  of  medical  care 
will  be  lowered. 

Comment:  The  way  doctors  practice  medi- 
cine would,  under  the  King-Anderson  bill 
and  every  other  bill  that  is  before  the  Con- 
gress, be  left  fully  in  their  hands.  Under  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  would  have  to  meet  at  least  minimum 
requirements.  If  anything,  the  bill  would 
encourage  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice provided  the  aged.  Also,  since  It  would 
provide  more  adequate  financing  of  health 
costs,  the  bill  would  make  possible  better 
care  In  better  facilities.  There  Is  no  evidence 
or  any  reason  to  believe  that  anything  but 
better  care  would  result. 

33.  Allegation:  The  availability  of  hospital 
services  will  be  lowered. 

Comment:  The  more  adequate  financing 
of  hospital  care  would  permit  an  improve- 
ment In  the  availability  of  adequate  services 
not  only  for  the  aged  but  for  all.  Many 
hospitals  give  free  care;  many  are  reimbursed 
by  public  assistance  for  only  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  services  to  hospitalized  indigents. 
When  services  are  not  completely  paid  for.  It 
Is  difficult  for  hospitals  to  make  ends  meet, 
much  less  finance  Improvements. 

Overuse  of  hospitals  would  be  no  more  of 
a  problem  than  under  Blue  Cross.  Care 
would  be  paid  for  only  if  a  doctor  certifies 
that  the  care  Is  necessary;  stays  beyond  30 
days  would  be  paid  for  only  If  reviewed  by 
a  committee  of  doctors  on  the  hospital  staff 
Further,  reasonable  substitute  services- 
convalescent  nursing  home,  hospital  out- 
patient diagnostic  services,  and  home  health 
services — would  be  covered. 

34.  Allegation:  Doctors  are  not  set  against 
the  King-Anderson  bill  because  of  some  fear 
of  fee  regulation;  doctors  aren't  even  covered 
by  the  bill. 

Comment:  It  U  clear  though  that  the 
AMA "8  great  fear— groundless  though  it  may 
be— Is  that  doctors"  fees  will  be  covered  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  a  vested  Interest  in 
their  fees  Is  the  basU  for  the  AMA's  posi- 
tion. Dr,  Annls  protests  too  much  to  the 
contrary.  The  AMA's  record  on  past  pro- 
posals that  were  enacted  for  the  public  good 
makes  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  AMA  is  as 
unselfishly  devoted  to  public  welfare  as  Its 
propaganda  suggests. 

36.  Allegation:    The   bill    wouldn't    cover 
people  under  age  66. 

Comment:  As  has  been  clear  from  the 
beginning,  the  administration's  proposal  Is 
one  to  provide  health  Insurance  for  people 
age  65  and  over.  Those  under  65  do  not  as 
a  group  have  the  health  cost  problem  that 
older  people  face.  The  proposal  would  deal 
only  with  a  group  which  has  a  serious  prob- 
lem. The  aged  have  higher  health  costs— 
because  they  are  in  poorer  health  and  re- 
quire more  care— than  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion and  therefore  can  get  private  Insurance 
only  at  high  cost.  The  aged  have  less  Income 
than  younger  people  and  they  are  much  less 
able  to  meet  their  health  insurance  needs 
than  are  younger  people.  A  much  smaller 
prqportion  of  the  aged  than  the  young  have 
health  Instirance.  There  are  no  immediate 
prospects  for  substantial  Improvement  In  the 
Income  of  the  aged.  A  younger  person  may 
recover  from  an  expensive  Illness  and  repay 
his  debts  for  care.  But  once  an  older  person 
Is  wiped  out  by  an  expensive  Illness,  he  can 
never  expect  to  restore  his  finances.     The 


absurdity  of  the  AMA  position  U  clear  when 
on  the  one  hand  they  oppose  the  proposal 
because  they  are  (unwarrantedly)  afraid  that 
the  bill  will  be  extended  to  cover  people 
under  66  and  on  the  other  hand  imply  that 
the  bill  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  does  not 
cover  people  under  65 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  HALE  BOGGS,  OP 
LOUISIANA 

Mr     ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Walter]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WALTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    occa- 
sionally, it  seems  appropriate  to  single 
out  one  of  our  coUeagues  who  through 
the  years  has  been  especially  vigilant 
in  protecting   America   against  all  her 
enemies.     The  United  States  owes   an 
eternal  debt  to  these  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  battle  unflinchingly  those  at- 
tempting to  destroy  our  Nation's  dreams, 
her  liberties,  her  unique  way  of  life. 

Such  a  man  is  Hale  Hoggs,  our  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Louisiana. 
For  more  than  20  years,  he  has  fought 
unswervingly  to  halt  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  and  to  rid  this  Na- 
tion of  Communist  dupes  and  spies  plot- 
ting   to    overthrow    our    Oovemment. 
Since  he  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1940.  Hale  Bogcs  has  recognized  the  in- 
herent   dangers    of    communism.    His 
speeches  and  writings  have  warned  us 
of  Communist  treachery;  his  efforts  to 
secure    adequate    protective    legislation 
have  greatly  helped  the  United  SUtes  to 
defend  herself;  his  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  cast  against 
the  Communists  more  than  150  times, 
while  not  once  has  he  cast  a  vote  that 
could     be     construed     as     "soft'     on 
communism. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  just  a  few  of 
the  highlights  from  the  brilliant  career 
of  Hale  Hoggs  as  it  relates  to  his  strug- 
gle against  communism : 

First.  As  early  as  1941,  when  Hale 
Hoggs  was  the  youngest  Democratic 
Member  of  Congress,  he  was  prophetic 
in  warning  against  the  United  Stotes 
becoming  overly  involved  in  the  defense 
of  Russia. 

1  believe  the  United  States  should  act 
with  care  and  caution  before  giving  any  aid 
to  Russia  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act. 

He  said: 

The  strange  position  of  Conununist  Rus- 
sia as  an  ally  of  democracy  is  hardly  less 
Ironic  than  the  invasion  Stalin  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  his  erstwhile  friend  Hitler 
Russia  today  happens  to  be  an  ally  of  de- 
mocracy only  because  Germany  U  invading 
her  wheat  and  oil  areas.  Stalin  and  his 
stooges  change  their  politics  with  lightning 
suddenness  to  suit  the  best  interests  of 
Russia. 


Second.  Hale  Boggs  has  always  voted 
to  maintain  a  strong  UJ3.  defense  and 
has  supported  all  national  security  ap- 
propriations bills.  In  1941.  barely  4 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n,  it  was  his  vote  for  the  extension 
of  the  Draft  Act  which  passed  the  House 
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203  to  202.  which  kept  the  American 
Army  intact.  Upon  returning  to  Con- 
gress in  1947.  after  3  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  cautioned  Congress  against 
imprudent  disarmament. 

It  comes  at  a  time  wlien  aggressive  and 
expansionist  Russian  Ideology  directed  by 
the  Red  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  Is  on  the 
marcii  everywbere  in  the  world. 

He  said — 

It  goes  out  u  a  message  to  the  world  that  we 
are  bacJc  oa  the  way  to  stupid,  Ul-advUed,  111- 
concelved  disarmament,  and  tliat  the  beauti- 
ful, hopeful  dream  of  peace  may  not  be 
realized. 

Third.  Hale  Boggs'  well-known  record 
in  support  of  an  economically  strong 
Europe  standing  against  communism 
dates  back  to  the  turbulent  years  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  It  was  his  work 
which  pointed  the  way  to  the  Marshall 
plan,  to  NATO,  and  ultimately  to  a 
united  Europe  which  now  stands  as  the 
greatest  bulwark  against  commimism 
outside  of  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  1947,  he  wrote: 

As  time  goes  by,  the  deteHoratlon  of 
Europe  into  a  chaotic  condition  is  bringing 
about  Just  exactly  tJie  sltuaticm  which  will 
be  mo6t  welcome  to  conununlsm. 

"Hiat  same  year.  In  addressing  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  stated : 

If  we  decide  that  what  happens  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  of  no  concern  to  us.  then  the 
CommuniBt  rulers  In  the  Kremlin,  Just  as 
t3M  ma(bnaB  In  Berlin  of  1999.  will  decide 
that  the  Weatem  democracies  are  weak,  and 
can  be  conquered  by  the  same  techniques  of 
propaganda  and  boring  from  witiiin  aa  were 
employed  by  Hitler.  To  compromise  with 
commuolsm  Is  to  compromise  with  an  essen- 
tial evil.  It  Is  more  possible  to  compromise 
with  cancer  or  tuberculosis.  While  we  must 
oppose  Russian  expansion  and  while  we  must 
fight  eommuntem  on  every  front,  we  also 
must  put  forwant  a  positive  program  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Fourth.  He  has  always  believed  the 
free  world's  best  defense  against  the 
Communists  is  firmness  and  strength. 
Of  Russian  efforts  to  strangle  us  out  of 
Berlin  in  1948,  Hali  Boggs  said: 

It  Is  essential  that  we  stay  in  BerlUt  If 
we  abandon  BerUn,  soon  we  must  abjiudon 
Germany  and  then  all  of  Europe.  \ 

Later  he  i:u>ted: 

We  wUl  never  achieve  peace  by  appease- 
ment •  •  •  America's  policy  of  flrmnees  n^^ii 
preparedness  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  •  •  •  If  the  people 
get  the  notion  that  Europe  Is  none  of  our 
business,  they  are  Inviting  the  suicide  of  our 


country. 
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He  firmly  supportec?  additional  U.S.  aid 
to  Korea  in  January  ,1950.  Six  months 
later  the  need  for  thd|  aid  was  undeni- 
ably proved.  When  the  Communist 
North  Koreans  poured  into  South  Korea. 
Mr.  BocGs  commented: 

Were  we  to  abandon  Korea,  we  would  next 
lose  Indochina,  tben  India,  the  Far  East, 
tlien  aU  of  Western  Qermany.  We  would  be 
forced  Into  a  war  with  the  resources  of  the 

world  gathered  against  us. 

Fifth.  Hali  Boggs  was  among  the  first 
to  reoogniae  the  danger  of  ootnmxmism 
in  iMiin.  America.  In  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  speeches  before  the  House  of 
Representattnes,  in  1956,  he  outlined  a 
plan  for  halting  the  spread  of  commu- 


nism in  Latin  America — 2  years  before 
Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba.  If 
enough  people  had  heeded  his  warning, 
there  would  have  been  no  Castro. 

There  Is  a  clear  pattern  for  the  mode  of 
Communist  penetration  [in  Latin  America]  — 


He  said — 

That  pattern  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  activities  on  the  part  of  official  representa- 
tives of  Communist  states  and  at  the  same 
time  of  local  parties  and  front  organizations. 
Tiie  whole  apparatus  of  penetration  Is  geared 
to  the  exploitation  of  national  problems  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  gain  local  support  for 
some  phase  of  Russian  policy.  The  very  real 
economic  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
Latin  American  States,  with  their  domestic 
and  International  Implications,  offer  a  fer- 
tile neld  for  Soviet-directed  acUvity.  The 
Communists  present  themselves  In  the  South 
American  Eepubllcs  as  truly  concerned  with 
the  national  Interest  of  each  Republic,  as 
truly  "patriots"  Interested  In  forming  broad 
coalitions  against  "foreign"  imperialistic 
domination.  Thus  the  CommunlEts  attempt 
to  capitalize  on  two  existing  facts  of  political 
life  In  Latin  America:  strongly  awakened 
nationalism  and  the  not  so  latent  historical 
antipathy  to  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 

Sixth.  As  one  who  has  long  recognized 
the  internal  dangers  of  communism, 
Hale  Boggs  has  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  Ever  since  he 
has  been  in  Congress  he  has  voted  for 
every  extension  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  has  voted  for  all  the  money 
needed  for  the  committee  to  do  its  work 
effectively.  As  a  freshman  Member  in 
1941,  he  first  sponsored  the  Law  to  great- 
ly curb  subversive  activities  by  Commu- 
nists and  Nazis.  After  the  war  he  intro- 
duced legislation  aimed  at  flushing  the 
Commxmists  from  our  labor  unions.  He 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  law  requiring  the 
registration  of  Communist-front  organi- 
zations, requiring  the  Attorney  General 
to  compile  and  maintain  a  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations,  providing  the  de- 
tention and  prosecution  of  Communists 
and  former  Communists  and  providing 
that  peacetime  espionage  may  be  pun- 
ished by  death,  which  is  the  Subversive 
Control  Act  of  1950.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  tiie  Communist  Control  Act 
of  1954,  which  outlawed  the  Communist 
Party.  He  has  staunchly  opposed  every 
suggestion  that  Communist  China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress  who 
pointed  out  that  Khrushchev  would  use 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  for  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  opposed  the 
visit.  He  sponsoied  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviets  for  their  bloody 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  in  1956. 

In  1954.  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum.  former  Republican  Speaker  Joz 
Mabtut,  and  myself  had  occasion  to  say : 

We  are  happy  and  proud  to  attest  to  the 
devotion  to  our  country  throughout  his  life 
of  the  Honorable  Halc  Bocob,  both  In  and 
out  of  the  armed  servlcesT  and  to  attest  to 
hla  consistent  and  active  record  at  all  times 
against  oommunism. 

Seventh.  In  19^  Hals  Bogqs  made  an 
inspection  trip  of  Asian  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  where  he  was  appalled 
at   the   success   of   Communist   propa- 


ganda. Upon  his  return*  he  warned  the 
American  people  that  they  must  counter 
this  propaganda,  and  he  sponsored  a  bill 
releasing  counterpart  funds  in  that  part 
of  the  world  to  conduct  a  massive  edu- 
cational and  informational  drive  pro- 
moting the  free  way  of  life. 

Eighth.  On  February  12.  1962,  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  wrote 
Congressman  Boggs: 

My  associates  and  I  are  particularly  grate- 
ful to  you  and  your  coUeagues  who  have 
actively  supported  the  work  of  the  FBI  In 
the  field  of  Internal  security  over  the  years. 

Too  many  self-styled  experts  on  commu- 
nism, without  valid  credentials  and  without 
any  access  whatsoever  to  classified  factual 
data  regarding  the  Inner  workings  of  this 
co2isplr»cy,  have  engaged  In  rumormongering 
and  hurling  false  and  whoUy  unsubstanti- 
ated allegations  against  people  whose  views 
differ  from  their  own.  This  Is  dangerous 
business.  It  is  divisive  and  unintelligent, 
and  makes  more  difficult  the  task  of  the 
professional  Investigator. 

In  view  of  the  long-continued  fight  of 
our  colleague,  Halx  Boggs.  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  I  wanted  to  call 
his  outstanding  record  for  America  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 


1962 


FDIC    MEMBERSHIP   FOR    FOREIGN 
BANK  BRANCHES 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtJLTERl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  include  within  the  definition  of 
'State  banlts"  branches  of  foreign  banks 
authorized  under  State  law  to  accept  de- 
posits. 

I  am  confident  that  this  proposal  will 
meet  with  general  approval.  I  can  fore- 
see no  objection  to  it.  Branches  of  for- 
eign banks  when  permitted  to  operate 
in  various  States  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  and  are  regulated  in  the  same 
way  as  are  other  banks  in  those  States. 

That  being  so,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted, if  they  can  qualify,  to  Insure 
their  customers  accounts  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Coiporation  Act.  Insurance  of  their  ac- 
counts will  subject  them  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  Federal  agency  which  should 
strengthen  the  entire  system.  This  will 
be  €«;complished  without  any  expense  to 
the  taxpayer  because  FDIC  operates 
without  appropriated  funds.  The  entire 
cost  is  paid  by  the  private  banks. 

This  is  a  good  bai  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  on  it  in  the  near  future. 


ADM.   ALFRSD   C.   RICHMOND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&c 
unanimous  ccuisent  that  the  gentleaian 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  hiXKMrornl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
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the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  honor  to  commend 
my  warm  and  personal  friend  Admiral 
Richmond  upon  his  retirement  as  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Admiral  Rich- 
mond, the  Coast  Guard  has  made  great 
progress  in  all  fields  of  their  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Coast  Guard  is  the 
major  maritime  law-enforcement  and 
safety  organization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  following  represents  brief 
summation  of  progress: 

F^rst.  In  the  aids  to  navigation  field 
modernization  of  aids  and  improvement 
in  such  areas  as  replacing  lightships 
with  permanent  offshore  structures  as 
well  as  experimentation  with  use  of  nu- 
clear power  for  buoys.  Also  in  the  aids 
to  navigation  field,  the  Loran  program 
has  been  expanded. 

Second.  The  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  of  1958  as  well  as  edu- 
cation of  the  general  public  to  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  small  boating.  Mobile 
boarding  teams  proved  greatly  advan- 
tageous in  this  field. 

Third.  The  building  program  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  is  in  the  throes 
of  modernization  and  improvement.  A 
Reserve  training  center  for  the  purpose 
of  education  and  training  of  Coast 
Guard  reservists  has 'been  established  at 
Yorktown,  Va. 

Fourth.  Coast  Guard  has  been  in- 
creasingly advancing  in  the  international 
field  particularly  in  the  maritime  area. 
Admiral  Richmond  has  served  as  princi- 
pal delegate  to  assemblies  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  at  meetings  of  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  Conventions,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Lighthouse  Authorities. 

Fifth.  In  summation,  under  Admiral 
Richmond's  leadership,  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Coa.st  Guard  as  the 
prime  maritime  safety  and  law-enforce- 
ment organization  both  in  the  United 
States  and  internationally  has  been 
firmly  carried  out. 

Since  Admiral  Richmond's  graduation 
from  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  1922 
as  senior  man  in  his  class  his  accomplish- 
ments and  service  have  been  outstanding 
and  are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Espe- 
cially has  Admiral  Richmond  been  active 
since  1959  in  international  affairs  par- 
ticularly in  the  maritime  field  for  which 
he  has  received  worldwide  recognition. 

I  wish  for  Admiral  Richmond  a  long 
and  continued  successful  and  happy  hfe 
and  am  proud  to  count  him  among  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends. 
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THE  RUSK  LETTERS— ADDITIONAL 
EVIDENCE  FOR  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  i.he  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DERWijrsKi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year  a  heavy  amount  of  evi- 
dence has  been  offered  to  show  why  the 
formation  of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  a  necessity.  But 
I  believe  there  is  no  single  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  justifies  more  the  necessary 
existence  of  such  a  committee  than  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  now  famous 
Rusk  letters. 

The  incredible  errors  and  misjudg- 
mcnts  committed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  two  letters  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee are  about  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  one  could  have  in  sub- 
stantiation of  the  numerous  resolutions 
calling  for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  Much  is  being  written 
today  about  these  injudicious  letters,  and 
I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  have  carefully  studied  these 
letters  and  the  criticism  made  of  them. 
The  committee  called  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  an  opinion  on  the 
captive  nations  resolutions  and  received 
a  reply  which  betrays  a  fundamental 
lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  captive 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  our  many  Members  who  have  been 
patiently  awaiting  a  favorable  report  on 
this  proposal  from  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  study  these  two 
Rusk  letters  and  the  analyses  made  of 
them.  You  will  now  appreciate  more 
than  ever  one  of  our  fundamental  argu- 
ments for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations— that  is  the  tremendous 
service  we  in  this  legislative  body  can 
make  in  behalf  of  our  own  Department 
of  State  and  other  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  Rusk  letters  are 
published  in  full  in  an  editorial  analysis 
which  appears  in  the  winter  issue  of  the 
authoritative  journal  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly,  and  I  wish  to  have  this  edi- 
torial, titled  "The  Rusk  Letters."  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Rusk  Lkttees 

The  Rusk  letters  are  now  a  topic  of  con- 
siderable Interest  and  discussion  in  quarters 
concerned  with  the  substance  and  directions 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Officials  In  the  diplo- 
matic colony  in  Washington  are  attempting 
to  assess  the  contents  of  these  letters  In 
terms  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Scholars  In  our  universities  have  been  In- 
quiring into  their  background  and  the  cau- 
sal reasons  for  their  preparation  and  dis- 
patch. And  private  citizens  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  writing  directly  to 
the  Department  of  State  In  search  for  fur- 
ther explanations  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
letters. 

Since  the  two  letters  sent  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  to  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  stirred  up 
this  widespread  Interest,  it  can  be  safely  held 
that  much  will  be  written  and  said  about 
them.  The  letters  bear  on  the  subject  of 
captive  nations,  and  all  Americans  who  are 
Involved  in  this  subject,  will  assess  the  ad- 
ministration's position  regarding  It  In  the 
light  of  these  communications.  They  also 
affect  the  proposal  for  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  In  this 
year  of  congressional  elections  the  letters  will 
Inevitably  be  discussed  If  no  such  commit- 
tee Is   established.     The   letters  have    been 


Instrumental  In  delaying  positive  action  on 
this  measure. 


A  BRIXr  BACKGBOUMD  TO  THE  SUSX  LTmRS 

In  view  of  the  effects  and  ramifications  of 
the  significant  Rusk  letters,  a  brief  back- 
ground to  them  is  In  order.  The  letters 
themselves  came  Into  being  as  a  result  of 
the  concentrated  action  In  the  first  session 
of  the  present  87th  Congress  for  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  In 
March  1961  the  original  measure  proposing 
this  was  submitted  by  the  Honorable  Danux 
J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  thereafter, 
39  similar  or  identical  resolutions  were 
offered. 

Two  months  later  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  the  Honorable  How- 
ard W.  SMrrH,  called  for  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal. Proponents  of  the  measure  appeared 
in  open  hearing  and  accredited  themselves 
with  a  strong  case  for  approval.  Those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  oppose  a  special 
committee  never  made  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee.  Later  In  May  the  Re- 
publican congressional  policy  committee 
placed  itself  on  record  in  full  support  of  a 
special  committee. 

As  popular  support  for  the  proposal  grew, 
efforts  Increased  In  Congress  for  a  favorable 
reporting  ol  the  measure  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. During  the  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  July,  for  Instance,  the  for- 
mation of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  was  highlighted  as  the  first 
concrete  official  Implementation  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  which  Congress 
Itself  passed.  Maneuvers  were  then  resorted 
to  In  the  hope  of  delaying  any  action  on  the 
proposal. 

One  maneuver  was  to  plan  for  further 
hearings  that  would  afford  opponents  the 
opportunity  to  state  their  case.  Of  course, 
they  had  previous  opportunities  to  do  thu! 
These  additional  hearings  never  took  place 
Then,  by  the  beginning  of  August,  a  second 
maneuver  was  initiated  to  table  the  measure 
A  motion  was  made  to  this  effect  In  the 
Rules  Committee  and  was  defeated. 

In  this  strategy  of  delay  and  postpone- 
ment the  third  maneuver  led  to  the  first 
Rusk  letter.  The  maneuver  called  for  an 
opinion  on  the  project  by  the  Department 
of  State.  It  was  generally  known  that  the 
Department  looked  upon  the  special  com- 
mittee proposal  with  a  Jaundiced  eye.  but 
in  the  Interest  of  delay  and  postponement 
this  step  was  urged.  A  countermotlon  was 
offered  and  carried  to  have  a  departmental 
representative  In  person  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  This  never  came  to  pass.  In- 
stead. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  chose 
to  respond  to  the  committee's  InviUtion  by 
way  of  a  letter. 

The  first  Rusk  letter 
Dated  August  22,   19(>1.   and  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  How.^rd  W.  SwrrH.  the  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  offered  in  your  letter  of  August 
9  to  comment  upon  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  special  comn-lttee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  as  called  for  in  House  Resolution 
211. 

"I  have  carefully  considered  the  possible 
role  of  such  a  committee  In  our  continuing 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  major  foreign  policy 
problem  represented  by  the  Soviet  dom- 
inated areas.  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  the  formation  of  such  a  committee 
would  not  be  helpful. 

"As  a  U.S.  Government  seeks  to  deal  with 
the  threat  posed  by  recent  Soviet  actions 
concerning  Berlin,  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  approach  any  consultations  with 
our  allies  or  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  atmosphere  which  best  lends 
Itself  to  an  acceptable  settlement.  In  this 
context.  I  believe  the  establishment  of  such 
a  committee  at  this  time  would  likely  be  a 
source    of   contention    and  might    be   taken 
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as  a  pretext  for  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  resolution 
of  the  present  crisis  concerning  Berlin. 

"The  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  status  quo  of  Soviet 
domination  over  other  countries  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  as  a  permanent  condition  re- 
mains clear  and  firm.  This  Government  has 
consistently  recognized  and  upheld  the  right 
of  these  peoples  to  national  Independence, 
to  governments  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  freedom.  The  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  their  cause  Is  deep  and 
abiding  and  the  Department  of  State  has 
given  constant  attention  over  the  years  to 
policies  and  courses  of  action  designed  to 
convey  this  Interest  to  the  peoples  of  these 
areas. 

"The  study  of  the  problem  of  these  peoples 
has  long  been  a  major  preoccupation  of  both 
governmental  and  nongoverrunental  experts, 
and  of  the  regularly  constituted  and  other 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"The  President  and  I  have  both  expressed 
the  conviction  that  a  final  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  Berlin,  of  Germany  and  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  must  take  account  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. However,  the  U.S.  Government's 
position  is  weakened  by  any  action  which 
confuses  the  rights  of  formerly  independent 
peoples  or  nations  with  the  status  of  areas, 
5.uch  as  the  Ukraine,  Armenia,  or  Georgia, 
which  are  traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Reference  to  these  latter  areas 
places  the  U.S.  Government  In  the  undesir- 
able position  of  seeming  to  advocate  the 
dismemberment  of  an  historical  state. 

"Let  me  emphasize  that  our  Judgment 
concerning  H.  Res.  211  is  based  upon 
thoughtful  consideration  in  the  light  of  the 
complex  situation  which  we  face  and  will 
continue  to  face  in  the  coming  months. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  let  me  know  if   I 
can  be  of  further  help  to  you. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"DEA^^  Rusk." 
A  careful  analysis  of  this  unusual  letter 
serves  only  to  reinforce  the  demand  for  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. Regardless  of  the  actual  authorship 
of  this  letter,  the  Secretary  realized  this 
when  public  disclosure  of  such  an  analysis 
prompted  him  to  send  a  second  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  As  we 
shall  see,  this  didn't  help  either. 

The  critical  reader  cannot  but  take  serious 
note  of  the  following  points  in  this  first  let- 
ter. With  the  Berlin  crisis  underway  the 
Secretary  expresses  concern  over  the  prospect 
that  Moscow  would  not  react  favorably  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  special  committee. 
This  would  be  true  In  any  circumstance  since 
tlie  prime  objective  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  to  fix  the  spotlight  of  world  atten- 
tion on  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  and 
colonialism.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  even 
in  the  pursuit  of  facts  and  truth  for  popular 
enlightenment  within  the  United  States  itself 
we  have  to  predicate  our  supposedly 
sovereign  actions  on  the  feelings  of  colonial 
M(»cow.  Moreover,  it  failed  to  occur  to  the 
authors  of  this  letter  that  our  determination 
to  investigate  all  the  captive  nations  would 
be  another  effective  weapon  to  deter 
Khrushchev  from  any  rash  deeds  about 
Berlin.  From  every  viewpoint  the  occasion 
w  IS  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  not  acting 
'at  this  time." 

Second,  the  Secretary's  alleg.uion  that 
b.)th  governmental  and  private  sources  have 
long  been  studying  this  subject  in  the  man- 
Ui-r  advocated  by  House  Resolution  211  is 
simply  not  in  accord  with  fact.  Quite  spe- 
cificitlly.  he  w;is  publicly  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  comprehensive  study  on  Soviet 
Russian  economic  colonialism  within  the 
USSR  To  this  day  he  has  avoided  the 
challenge.     The  fact  is  there  is  none.     The 


same  can  be  said  for  other  fiuidamental 
topics  bearing  on  the  captive  nations.  In 
addition,  his  allegation  missed  one  of  the 
basic  arguments  for  a  special  committee  in 
this  regard,  namely  a  thorough,  systematic 
study  of  every  captive  nation  for  popular 
consumption  and  understanding  both  here 
and  abroad.  What  impact  on  the  thought 
and  consciousness  of  the  average  American. 
be  he  worker  or  .student,  have  the  intermit- 
tently written  and  oftentimes  unknown 
studies  of  a  few  specialists''  It  would  seem 
that  the  State  Department  is  fearful  of  hav- 
ing methodic  facr.flnding  studies  on  the  cap- 
tive nations  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

Third,  there  is  good  cause  for  this  fear 
when  one  reads  about  our  Secretary  of  State 
characterizing  Ukraine.  Armenia  or  Georgia 
as  "traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union" 
and  then,  of  all  things,  suggesting  that  a 
contrary  thought  would  place  'the  United 
States  Government  in  the  undesirable  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismember- 
ment of  an  historical  state."  In  this  one 
statement  the  Secretary  revealed  a  number 
of  things.  The  well-substantiated  independ- 
ence drives  of  Ukraine,  Armenia,  and  Geor- 
gia, not  to  mention  other  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.s'S.R  ,  are  of  no  importance 
to  State's  policy  planners.  Moreover,  on  the 
face  of  this  statement,  we  have  the  ridic- 
ulous notion  expressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  barely  in  existence  for  40  years,  is 
"an  historical  state."  If,  logically,  "we  give 
the  Secretary  the  benefit  of  doubt  on  this 
statement,  so  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  properly 
viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  Russian 
Empire,  his  difficulty  is  compounded.  On 
this  ground,  what  he  in  effect  is  saying  is 
that  the  Ru.'^ian  Empire  in  its  present  guise 
must  not  be  di'--mfmbered 

The  dead  alley  into  which  the  Secretary 
drove  himself  w.th  this  letter  can  be  no 
one's  gain  except  Moscow's.  The  letter  con- 
tradicts Presiden-.  Kennedys  many  declara- 
tions on  supportiiig  "the  ju.st  a.splrations  of 
all  people  for  national  independence  and 
freedom."  It  also  contradicts  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  rfsolution  passed  by  Con- 
L'ress.  Not  only  thi.s.  his  views  are  cim- 
pletely  out  of  line  with  our  own  revolution- 
ary American  tradition.  Also,  when  these 
views  are  compared  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  United  St.^tes  in  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Portuguese  Angola  issue,  the  incon- 
gruities and  inconsistencies  of  our  official 
thinking  become  even  more  glaring. 

THE    STEVENSON    INTERLUDE 

In  terms  of  t:me  sequence  it  is  most 
significant  that  soon  after  the  incredible 
contents  of  Rusk's  first  letter  were  made 
public,  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Adlai  E  Stevenson,  released  a  letter- 
memo  to  delegations  in  the  UN.  which  in 
every  re.spect  was  unique  and  unprecedented. 
Dated  November  25.  1961,  this  letter-memo 
bore  heavily  on  Moscow's  imperio-colonial- 
ism  and  cited  fact  after  fact  about  this  sys- 
tem in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  In  short,  the 
revealing  contents  of  the  Stevenson  letter- 
memo  also  stand  in  sharp  contradiction  to 
the  notions  expres.sed  in  the  first  Rusk  letter. 

One  need  Just  scan  some  of  these  contents 
to  appreciate  the  blatant  contradictions.  On 
the  matter  of  national  self-determination. 
Stevenson  cites  th^  record  of  Soviet  Russian 
colonialism  and  imperialism.  "An  inde- 
pendent Ukranian  Republic  was  recognized 
bv  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917,  but  in  1917  they 
established  a  rivi  1  Republic  in  Kharkov 
In  July  1923.  with  the  help  of  the  Red  army, 
a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was 
established  and  incorporated  into  the 
U.S.S.R."  On  the  fate  of  Georgia.  Steven- 
son observes.  "In  1921.  the  Red  armv  came 
to  the  aid  of  Communists  rebelling  against 
the  independent  State  of  Georgia  and  in- 
stalled a  Soviet  regime."  With  regard  to  the 
other  so-called  traditional  part  of  a  his- 
torical state,  Armenia,  our  U.N.  Ambassador 


remarks,  "In  1920,  the  Soviet  Army  Invaded, 
and  Armenian  indejiendence,  so  long  awaited 
was  snuffed  out   " 

The  Stevenson  memo  was  a  most  wel- 
comed one.  On  record,  it  was  the  best  yet 
given  by  any  of  our  Ambassadors  to  the 
United  Nations  However,  how  does  one  ac- 
count for  the  obvious  discrepancies  and  dis- 
parities of  thought  and  conception  existing 
between  Stevenson's  memo  and  Rusk's  first 
letter?  If  anything  else,  they  show  a  lack 
of  unity  in  expressions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
toward  tiie  USSR.  They  may  also  Indicate 
the  rivalry  that  is  known  to  exist  between 
Stevenson  and  Rusk.  Regardless  of  the 
causal  explanations,  they  substantiate  fur- 
ther the  need  for  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

T)ic  second  Rusk  letter 
Following  these  interesting  developments. 
a  second  letter  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
state  to  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
Dated  December  27.  1961,  the  letter  reads  as 
follows 

••DE.^R  Mr  Ch.mrman:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  certain  passages  in  my  letter 
TO  you  of  August  22.  1961,  concerning  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations  have  been  cited 
as  evidence  that  this  Government  Is  reduc- 
ing its  support  for  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  minority  peoples  of  the  U.S.S  R. 

"There  Is  no  change  in  the  US.  Govern- 
ment's long-established  policy  toward  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  As  in  the  past,  the 
U.S.  Government  continues  to  support  the 
just  aspirations  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR.,  without  attempting  to  prejudge 
the  political  arrangements  which  might  be 
preferred  by  those  peoples  if  they  were  free 
to  choose  them. 

"My  letter  of  August  22.  1961,  did  not 
signify  any  change  in  this  policy,  and  the 
present  letter  is  designed  to  reaffirm  our  con- 
tinning  policy  as  set  forth  above.  The  De- 
partment plans  to  respond  to  any  further 
inquiries  about  the  matter  by  stating  that 
the  Committee  has  been  informed  to  this  ef- 
fect. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Dean  Rusk." 
From  a  careful  reading  of  this  letter  it 
appears  that  every  new  communication  sent 
by  State  to  the  Rules  Committee  only  fur- 
nishes more  evidence  and  ammunition  for 
the  proponents  of  a  .Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  One,  the  false  notion 
that  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  merely  "minority  peoples  of  the 
USSR"  again  suggests  a  poor  level  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  with  respect 
to  those  nations.  Stevenson's  letter-memo 
validly  recognizes  them  as  nations  with  state- 
hoods  destroyed  by  imperialist  Soviet  Rus- 
sia; Rusk  sees  them  as  "minority  peoples." 
kin  members  of  a  given  nation  and  country 
but  in  the  minority. 

According  to  Rusk's  untenable  logic,  if— 
like  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Georgia.  Armenia, 
and  other  non-Russian  states — Poland  weie" 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R..  the 
Polish  nation  would  undergo  a  transforma- 
tion into  a  "minority  people."  By  this 
reasoning  even  our  own  country  would  be 
converted  into  the  status  of  merely  a  "mi- 
nority people"  if,  by  surrender  or  otherwise, 
we  were  forced  into  a  World  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  reductlo  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  reached 
when  one  rai.ses  the  pertinent  question, 
"Who  constitutes  the  majority?"  On  the 
level  of  national  entities,  not  to  speak  of 
population  statistics,  the  Russians  are  defi- 
nitely in  the  minority  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  is  amazing,  too.  in  this  cold  war 
of  ours  is  the  extent  to  which  we  accommo- 
date the  avowed  Muscovite  enemy  by  our 
falacious  commissions  or  omissions.  We 
are  supposed   to  be  winning  the  minds  and 
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hearts  of  aU  peoples  anl  nations  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  our  <>wn  survival.  Yet 
one  finds  colonial  Moscoxr  rarely,  IX  ever, 
employing  the  fictitious  term  "minority 
peoples"  with  reference  to  the  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.:  bvt  our  Department 
of  State,  as  though  seeking  not  to  befriend 
the  nations  Immediatel)  bordering  our 
enemy,  would  not  recogniise  their  nation- 
hood, not  to  speak  of  their  nominal  state- 
hood. If  this  Isn't  an  Irony,  and  perhaps 
more,  that  deserves  investigation,  one  cannot 
find  anything  comparable  t)  It  today. 

Moreover.  It  is  a  source  of  bewilderment 
to  many  observers  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  address  hlmielf  to  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  subject  Df  "the  US  Gov- 
ernment's long-establisheci  policy  toward 
the  peoples  of  the  USSR."  Such  policy 
matters  belong  within  th.*  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  This 
long-established  policy  bears  no  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  proposal  f(ir  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  now  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  Jud  ,Mng  by  the  com- 
plete vagueness  of  the  statement  of  this 
policy  in  Rusk's  second  1(  tter.  it  may  be 
most  constructive  to  have  an  Inquiry  into 
It  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Prom  all  of  this  It  should  be  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  State  Department  fears  tlie 
creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  It  fears  the  factual  findings  of 
such  a  committee  which  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  limitations  and  fictlo:is  of  the  Depart- 
ment's research  and  other  liranches  as  con- 
cerns the  U.S.SJI.  It  fears  a  congressional 
check  on  Its  policy  think  ng  and  policy- 
making with  regard  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Above 
all.  It  seems  to  fear  the  impact  such  a  com- 
mittee would  have  on  the  /imerlcan  people. 
The  Rusk  letters  certainly  are  the  evidence 
of  all  this  and  more. 
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tlons,  then  It  should  be  obvious  that  we 
have  nothing  but  a  poliUcal  football  on  our 
hands.  In  short.  thU  constitutes  an  at- 
tempted congressional  whitewash  of  the  sub- 
ject of  captive  nations.  It  Is  certainly  not 
In  accord  with  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  which  the 
86th  Congress  passed.  But,  again,  all  this 
and  more  to  come  will  provide  only  further 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations. 


S.^LUTE      TO 


U.S.S.      "MASSACHU- 
SETTS" 


ForRTH  maneu\-er:   co^c;REssIoNAI. 

WHrXEWA.SH 

Currently  a  fourth  maneuver  is  underway 
to  sidetrack  the  Issue  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations.  Suddenly  the  sub- 
committee on  Europe  in  thf  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  decided  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
captive  nations.  Witnesses  are  being  called 
In  at  random  to  give  testimonies  on  present 
developments  in  some  of  the  captive  nations. 
The  obvious  aim  of  this  ma  aeuver  is  to  de- 
tract from  the  movement  for  a  special  com- 
mittee and  also,  in  this  year  ot  congressional 
elections,  to  rationalize  before  the  electorate 
that,  after  all,  something  was  done  about  the 
captive  nations. 

This  maneuver  won't  work  for  several  good 
reasons.  First,  one  needn't  i)lay  up  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  hi  s  shown  a  most 
cooperative  attitude  toward  the  unexpected 
decision  of  this  subcommit  .ee  by  sending 
A.^slstant  Secretary  Poy  Kohlcr  to  testify,  al- 
though In  response  to  the  =lules  Commit- 
tee's Invitation  only  letters  were  seen  fit. 
The  reasons  are  more  solid  than  this.  One 
is  that  the  anticipated  report  of  this  sub- 
committee will  in  no  way  natch  the  aims, 
objectives  and  envisioned  wcrk  of  a  special 
conmiittee.  A  conglomeration  of  haphaz- 
ardly requested  testimonies  I;  no  substitute 
for  detailed,  documented  sudles  of  each 
captive  nation.  In  addition,  a  subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  could  scarcely  concern  Itself 
with  captive  nations  In  cent  al  and  eastern 
Asia.  Its  purpose  obviously  .legates  the  ag- 
gregative concept  of  captive  nations,  and  one 
could  hardly  expect  any  results  in  terms  of 
aggregative  data  covering  vital  religious,  cul- 
tural, military,  economic,  and  political 
subjects. 

Also,  the  value  that  some  attach  to  the 
subject  of  the  captive  nations  Is  measured 
by  the  resources  and  means  they  employ  to 
develop  and  utilize  the  subj.^ct.  If  a  sub- 
committee dealing  haphazard  y  with  a  vital 
subject  as  this  Is  the  means  considered  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  tlie  captive  na- 


Mr.    CONTE.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.   Morse]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Navy  has  announced  that  on 
June  1  the  Navy  will  strike  from  its  rolls 
the    U.S.S.    Massachusetts.     It    is   with 
saddened  heart  that  those  from  all  over 
the  Nation  who  served  on  this  proud  and 
miehty  fighting  ship  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  name  it  carried  in  the  defense  of 
our   country,   wiU   hear   of   this   action. 
This  mighty  ship  has  distinguished  her- 
self in  some  of  the  most  famous  naval 
enRRRcments   in    this    Nation's    history. 
The  men  who  ser>'ed  aboard  her  came  to 
love  her  and  respect  her  power  in  battle. 
They  had  come  to  rely  on  her,  as  the 
Nation  did.  for  a  job  well  done  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.     The  envious  history  of 
this  ship  desen'es  to  be  recounted  before 
she  is  finally  stricken  from  the  service  of 
the  nation. 

The  keel  of  the  Massachusetts  was  laid 
on  July  20,  1939.  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.  She  was  finally 
launched  on  September  13,  1941,  and 
commissioned  on  May  12,  1942.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Massachusetts  was  ready 
for  battle. 

On  October  24,  1942,  the  U.S.S.  Massa- 
chusetts sailed  from  Casco  Bay  with  her 
task  group  which  combined  with  the  en- 
tire Western  Naval  Task  Force.    The  ini- 
tial mission  of  the  Massachusetts  task 
group  was  to  cover  the  entire  Western 
Task  Force  against  a  possible  sortie  by 
the  ships  of  the  French  fleet  in  Dakar 
that  had  joined  the  Axis  Powers.     The 
Massachusetts  group  was  charged  with 
the  re.sponsibility  of  containing  this  fleet 
in  Casablanca  Harbor.    On  November  8, 
1942,    the    Massachusetts    engaged    the 
Jean  Bart,  the  newest  battleship  of  the 
French  Navy,  and  effectively  silenced  one 
of  the  proudest  ships  in  the  French  Navy. 
Still  not  satisfied  with  her  accomplish- 
ments, the  Massachusetts  returned  again 
to  the  Battle  of  Casablanca.     Skillfully 
maneuvering   between  enemy   fire   and 
torpedoes,  the  Massachusetts  sent  shell 
after  shell  against  the  enemy  warships 
Her  exploits  during  the  Casablanca  en- 
gagement contributed  greatly  to  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Axis  forces  in  that  area 
and  to  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the 
Allied  Powers. 

After  repairs  and  some  refitting  to 
make  her  more  battle-ready,  the  Massa- 
chusetts next  saw  action  in  the  Pacific 


theater.  With  other  great  ships  of  the 
fleet  the  Massachusetts  guarded  the  air- 
craft carriers  which  were  supporting  the 
landings  at  Makin,  Tarawa,  and  Apa- 
nama  in  the  Gilbert  Islands — and  she 
did  a  good  job.  too. 

But  the  most  significant  engagements 
of  her  career  still  lay  before  her.  The 
Massachusetts  met  some  of  its  stiff  est 
opposition  in  the  naval  battles  around 
Leyte  during  the  Philippine  campaign, 
shelling  enemy  installations:  checking 
Japanese  naval  forces;  aiding  sister 
ships  in  combating  enemy  forces;  and 
picking  up  survivors  from  stricken 
vessels. 

Following  her  exploits  at  Leyte,  the 
Massachusetts  engaged  Japanese  naval 
forces  in  Luzon,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa. 
Emboldened  by  her  successes  in  these 
naval  operations,  she  cooperated  with 
elements  of  the  3d  Fleet  in  hazardous 
raids  against  Japan  itself.  The  effective- 
ness of  her  guns  in  battle  earned  for  the 
Massachusetts  11  battle  stars  and  the 
Philippine  Republic  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  Badge.  This,  indeed,  was  "the 
glory  that  was  hers." 

Her  retirement  from  active  service 
closes  a  long  and  proud  history  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  ships  in  the  U.S.  Na\'y. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  NavT  De- 
partment will  see  fit  to  announce  soon 
that  a  new  and  powerful  unit  of  the  fleet 
will  continue  to  carry  the  name  of  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts  so  that  the 
tradition,  valor,  and  history  of  its  pred- 
ecessors will  live  on.  The  Minutemen  of 
1776  will  ever  be  on  the  alert  against 
those  who  would  attempt  to  trample  that 
liberty  which  has  been  purchased  and 
kept  by  the  blood  and  sweat  of  those  who 
have  served  on  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts. 
her  namesakes  preceding  her,  those  who 
will  carry  her  great  name,  and  in  all  the 
armed  services. 


HAROLD  HUFFORD 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  taking  the  well  of  the  House  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a  long- 
time, dedicated  friend  of  mine,  Mr 
Harold  Hufford.  Mr.  Hufford  has  served 
for  many  years  in  the  Archives  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  rendered  a  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Congress  for 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that 
many  of  the  valuable  records  going  back 
to  the  vei-y  first  Congress  were  saved, 
preserved,  and  made  accessible  and 
usable  for  all  posterity.  He  has  been 
truly  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people 
and  a  very  valuable  one  as  well. 


CARE  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  VALU- 
ABLE PAPERS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES 
OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  an  accomplishment  that  is 
quite  well  known  to  a  large  percentage 
of  the  people  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  not  been  fully 
realized  by  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  this  House  or  by  most  others  who  en- 
joy its  benefits.  To  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
I  refer  to  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  old  and  valuable  papers  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  was  not  fully 
aware  of  all  that  was  involved  because 
my  first  appearance  here  was  made  long 
after  the  work  began.  So,  in  justice  to 
the  man  most  responsible  for  the  fine 
condition  in  which  the  records  of  Con- 
gress now  find  themselves,  I  did  some  re- 
search as  a  result  of  bits  of  knowledge 
that  kept  coming  to  me  from  various 
sources,  and  I  discovered  that  local  and 
faraway  newspapers  and  references  to 
assistance  given  in  the  acknowledgments 
of  many  books  and  pamphlets  yielded 
considerable  information. 

The  real  work  of  resurrecting  and  pre- 
serving old  records  of  the  Senate  began 
in  1927.     It  was  sparked  by  the  discovery 
of  priceless  papers  in  the  most  obscure 
places    that    were    rotting    and    being 
trampled  underfoot  by  workmen  or  an 
occasional  ofnce  employee  who  chose  to 
store    more    records.    As    the    records 
were  gradually  brought  to  light,  the  value 
of  the  work  beeran  to  be  emphasized  in 
newspapers.     Iti   1933.   the  Washington 
Times    Herald,    the    Evening    Star,    the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  and  many  other  newspapers, 
and.    more    recently,    the    Indianapolis 
Star,     were     quite     laudatory     of     the 
performance  of  a  task  that  had  consist- 
ently remained  a  thankless  one.    Col.  Ed- 
win A.  Halsey,  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  one  time  referred  to  the  one  per- 
forming   the    work    as    the    "forgotten 
man."     A  Salem,  Mass.,  newspaper  re- 
feiTed  to  him  as  an  "unsung  hero."     He 
did  not  just  work  at  a  job;  he  went  far 
beyond  that  until  his  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  old  and  valuable  papers  of  Con- 
gress  became   almost   a   religion.     This 
work  was  not  a  part  of  his  regular  line 
of  duty;  he  undertook  it  voluntarily  while 
he  was  preparing  himself  for  a  law  ca- 
reer, yet  he  became  so  wrapped  up  in 
completing  this  self-assigned  ta.sk  that 
he  neglected  his  law,  even  though  he  ac- 
quired a  law  degree  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  back  in  his  hometown  where  he 
had  expected  to  make  his  future  home 

De.spite  the  facts  that  the  records  of 
Congress  are  important  in  determinin"^ 
the  intent  of  our  National  Legislature 
in  resolving  ambiguities  in  the  wording 
of  Federal  statutes;  that  .some  may  es- 
tab  ish  the  identities  of  persons  for  a 
mulutude  of  puiposes;  that  they  are  use- 
ful in  Government  cases  against  indi- 
viduals and  corporations;  and  are  of 
threat  value  to  historians  in  compiling 
accurate  histories;  manv  records  were 
f.0  carele.ssly  cared  for  that  they  were 
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lost,  capriciously  removed,  or  were  so 
stored  as  to  be  almost  wholly  inacces- 
sible. For  lack  of  proper  storage  space, 
papers  were  sometimes  destroyed  while 
those  remaining  were  left  to  deteriorate 
further.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
research  project  to  fail  simply  because  it 
was  too  much  trouble  to  look  up  the  rec- 
ords or,  if  sought,  could  not  be  found 
When  it  is  considered  that  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  use  old  and 
valuable  records  of  executive  agencies 
whom  they  expect  to  keep  such  records, 
and  when  it  is  also  considered  that  no 
executive  agency  may  dispose  of  any  of 
its  records  without  congressional  au- 
thority, it  does  seem  paradoxical  that 
Congress,  itself,  should  have  been  so 
negligent  in  the  care  and  preservation 
of  its  own  papers. 

But,  through  the  efforts  of  a  former 
obscure  Senate  clerk,  that  picture  grad- 
ually changed.  For  almost  9  years  prior 
to  the  establi.'hment  of  the  National 
Archives,  he  toiled  in  hot.  dusty  attics; 
in  cold,  damp  basement  rooms;  and  any- 
where else  old  records  might  be  found. 
Capitol  laborers  and  maintenance  men 
became  acquainted  with  his  efforts  and 
often  came  to  him  with  information  con- 
cerning the  location  of  "lost"  records 
that  they  had  discovered  upon  opening 
up  some  long -forgotten  part  of  the 
Capitol  Building.  Much  of  his  time  was 
consumed  with  more  immediate  matters 
such  as  indexing  Journals,  writing  -his- 
tories of  bills."  or  any  one  of  many  other 
duties  that  he  may  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  result  was  that 
he  had  to  do  much  of  the  restoration 
work  on  his  own  time.  He  worked  late 
at  night,  on  Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 
He  had  no  "ax  to  grind"  save  his  deter- 
mination to  undo  the  damaue  as  best  he 
could  that  had  been  caused  by  decades 
of  neglect.  Countle.ss  hidden  places 
yielded  up  their  stores  of  valuable  papers 
which  were  drawn  together  until  the 
volume  of  known  and  stored  Senate  rec- 
ords multiplied  tenfold.  Many  records 
that  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost  re- 
joined their  brothers  in  orderly  array. 

When  the  records  of  the  Senate  were 
transferred  to  the  National  Archives  in 
1937,  he  became  the  wheelhorse  of  the 
legislative  records  section.     Aside  from 
properly    organizing,    carefully    storing, 
and  listing  the  i-ecords  in  rather  detailed 
manner,  another  idea  remained  upper- 
most   in   his   mind— that   of   fast   and 
efficient   service,   especially   to   the   two 
Hou.ses   of   Congress.     He   always   con- 
tended   that   misplaced    or    inaccessible 
records  were  no  records  at  all  and  unless 
they  were  so  kept  as  to  be  quickly  avail- 
able,   they   were   not    worth    the    space 
that  they  occupied.    So.  good  .service  was 
paramount.     Many  times,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  request  fiom  the  Hill,  he  located 
the  desired  records,  ran  into  the  street, 
hailed   a   taxicab   and,   at   his  own   ex- 
pen.se,    delivered    the    records    into    the 
hands  of  tho.se  who  requested  them.    Ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  at  such  fast 
service  were  not  infrequent.    The  result 
was  that  many  on  Capitol  Hill  said  that 
they  could  receive  faster  service  on  rec- 
ords from   the  National   Archives  than 
they  could  by  k-epi-ig  and  servicing  the 
records   themselves.     Requests    for   in- 


dividual records  from  among  the  millions 
of  individual  sheets  of  paper  were  often 
taken  care  of  more  swiftly  than  are  re- 
quests for  single  books  from  some  of  the 
larger,  well-organized  hbraries. 

Sucii  service  had  an  important  side 
effect.  It  played  a  great  part  in  caus- 
ing the  in.sertion  of  a  provision  into  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  for  the 
transfer  of  the  records  of  the  House  to 
the  National  Archives.  This  initiated 
the  bringing  of  House  records  together 
from  many  widely  separated  places  into 
one  place  as  an  integrated  whole.  So. 
when  the  House  records  were  received 
into  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  1946,  he  was  just  re- 
coveimg  from  many  months  of  serious 
illne.s.s  that  had  resulted  from  overwork. 
Faced  with  a  stupendous  task  and  being 
physically  unable  to  carry  on  as  he  had 
before,  he  made  a  drastic  decision  that 
unfoi  tunate  circumstances  had  forced 
upon  him;  he  saw  to  it  that  the  records 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  manned 
by  a  staff  sufficiently  large  and  efficient 
to  process  the  records  in  the  foreseeable 
future  and.  at  the  same  time,  continue 
the  type  of  .service  that  he  thought  Con- 
gress should  receive.  In  that,  he 
succeeded. 

He  blames  insufficient  care  of  old  rec- 
ords prior  to  1927  on  the  lack  of  proper 
storage   space   and   on  politics.     Clerks 
of  the  House  and  Secretaries  of  the  Sen- 
at.e  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
care  of  old  records  were  never  afforded 
even  partially  adequate  facilities.    They 
did  the  best  they  could  with  small  bits 
of   space    that   were   not,   at   the   time, 
needed   for  .someone's  expansion.     The 
re.sult  was  that  old  records  were  grad- 
ually shoved  farther  and  farther  aside 
until  many  ended  up  in  faraway  places 
or  in  complete  oblivion.     Politics  added 
its    bit.     It    resulted    in    the    frequent 
changes  of  custodial  personnel  who,  be- 
cau.se  of  uncertain  tenures,  did  no  more 
than   was   immediately   necessai-v.     To 
him.  the  preservation  of  old  and  valu- 
able records  of  Congress  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
IS  not  one  of  any  political  concern  whai- 
•soever.    He  worked  in  complete  harmony 
with  all  Clerks  of  the  House,  Secretaries 
of   the   Senate,   committees,   and   other 
without   reference   to  politics,   personal 
likes  or  dislikes,  and  without  reference 
to  any  other  matter  except  the  fact  that 
they    were   representatives  of   a   maior 
branch  of  the  Government  and,  as  such 
were  worthy  of  the  best  service  possible' 
I  have  leained  that  his  relation.ships  with 
officials   of   both   Houses   and   their  re- 
spective staffs  were  always  congenial  and 
mutually    helpful    and    that    he    appre- 
ciated  the  confidence   and   cooperation 
that  he  received.    Because  of  this   I  am 
certain  that  he  did  more  than  any  other 
one  per.son  or  thing  to  make  Congress 
considerably  more  record  con.scious. 

This  man  was  certainly  no  "archival 
comelately  •  although  he  did  not  claim  to 
be  an  archivist.  If  he  was  not  one  in 
theory,  he  was  certainly  one  in  fact  and 
one  of  the  most  basic  and  constructive 
sort.  That  view  is  shared  bv  a  vast 
majority  of  those  on  the  Hill  with  whom 
he  dealt.  He  had  a  job  to  do  and  he  did 
It.    He  was  never  afraid  to  soil  his  hands 
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or  bend  his  back  In  pe!-forming  whatever 
work  needed  to  be  doi  e.    Neither  did  he 
believe  In  making  it  a  serious  drudge 
for  those  who  worked  tmder  his  direction 
most  of  whom  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  respect.    He  w: is  opposed  to  those 
whom  he  termed  "periphery  people"— 
people  who  bask  in  Uie  hght  of  others' 
accomplishments  and  vho  wear  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  a  profession  without  per- 
formance.   He  was  opposed  to  frequent 
meetings  that  subtracted  valuable  time 
from  the  performanc*;  of  urgent  work. 
He  was  opposed  to  n?edless  memoran- 
dums that  but  created  more  unneeded 
records,  and  which  only  contributed  to 
the  delinquency  of  accomplishment.    He 
was  quite  fundamental,  where  necessary, 
in  the  objectives  to  b.?  attained  and  in 
the  manner  of  attaini  ig  them.    He  was 
no  "fellow"  in  his  professional  organiza- 
tion,  but  his  performance,   the   record 
thereof,  and  results  achieved  all  speak 
for  themselves.    His  cctntribution  to  the 
presei-vation  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant groups  of  records  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment was  initiated  by  an  unselfish 
desire    to   put    the    "lecord    house"   of 
Congress  in  order  anc  not  by  personal 
ambition  built  upon  feigned  interest  in 
old  papers.     This  woric  resulted  in  his 
name  and  the  term  "legislative  records" 
becoming  almost  synoiymous.     His  al- 
most 35  years  of  service  resulted  in  the 
performance  of  what   :  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  accessory  services  to 
the  Congress  that  is  po  jsible. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  liter- 
ally   created    the    Archives'    legislative 
branch,  beginning  long  before  the  agency 
was  established,  and  tJien  he  developed 
it  and  its  personnel  to  a  high  standard 
of  operation.    Many  have  been  the  re- 
ports to  the  effect  th.' t  the  records  of 
Congress  comprise  one  af  the  best,  if  not 
the     best,     organized     and     catalogued 
groups     of     records     i.i     the     National 
Archives.     This    is    especially    striking 
when  the  original  concition  of  the  rec- 
ords as  compared  to  their  present  con- 
dition is  considered.     The  records  are 
now  in  the  hands  of    \  highly  capable 
staff  that  was  so  trained  as  to  permit 
his  departure  as  Chief  of  the  legislative 
branch  without  a  ripple.    So,  on  August 
31.  1961,  this  man  retired  as  quietly  and 
unostentatiously   as   he   entered   pubhc 
service   35   years  ago— so   quietly  that, 
even  now,  many  of  his  friends  here  on 
the  Hill  are  still  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  no  longer  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   As  a  man  of  diverse  interests, 
talents,  and  abilities  he  has  entered  the 
"golden  years"  with  the  hope  of  catching 
up  with  many  other  loig-neglected,  but 
more  personal  pursuits.    Rarely  is  a  civil 
servant  worthier  of  this  opportunity. 

To  Harold  E.  Huffcrd.  formerly  of 
Greenfield,  Ind..  a  smal:  city  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Congress  of  t'le  United  States 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gra  ;itude. 
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AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha;  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGreggrI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachufietta? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MacGREGOR.     Mr.   Speaker,    i 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  incorporate 
under  a  Federal  charter  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.    It  seems 
most  appropriate  at  this  time  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  state- 
ment which  follows  describing  the  ac- 
tivities and  composition  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.   In  the  be- 
Uef  that  the  league's  importance  is  na- 
tionwide   and    that    a    Federal    charter 
would  enable  the  league  to  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  our  cultural  pro- 
grams. I  heartily  support  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  charter. 

The   American   Symphony   Orchestra 
League  is  the  only  organization  in  exist- 
ence devoted   exclusively  to   the  needs 
of  symphony   orchestras,   their  related 
organizations  and  arts  councils.     It  is 
a  nonprofit,  research,  service,   and   ed- 
ucational association.     Its  membership 
consists  of  symphony  orchestras  and  arts 
councils,     business    firms,     educational 
institutions,   libraries,    individuals   rep- 
resenting women's  associations  and  sym- 
phony boards  as  well  as  composers,  con- 
ductors, concert  artists,  artists'  agents, 
orchestra  managers,  and  musicians — all 
representing  1,200  symphony  orchestras. 
These  range  from  the  smallest  college 
and  community  orchestra  to  the  largest 
of  the  major  orchestras.     It  is  main- 
tained solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
orchestras  and  arts  councils  to  strength- 
en their  work,  stabilize  their  financial 
base,  expand  their  cultural  services  with- 
in their  own  communities,  and  upgrade 
their  artistic  standards. 

The  league's  activities  and  services  are 
many  and  varied.  Its  official  publica- 
tion, the  Newsletter,  reports  on  the  work, 
problems,  research,  and  activities  of 
orchestras,  women's  associations,  arts 
councils,  and  other  related  arts  activities. 
It  issues  special  pubUcations  including 
authoritative  studies  of  legal  documents 
of  symphony  orchestras,  governing 
boards  of  orchestras,  survey  of  arts  coun- 
cils, summary  of  music  critics  workshops, 
conductor  study  and  training  opportuni- 
ties, and  report  on  recording  projects. 
Other  special  memorandums  are  issued 
periodically,  devoted  to  various  aspects 
of  orchestra  work  and  research. 

Each  year,  comparative  financial  and 
statistical  reports  are  compiled  and  is- 
sued to  participating  orchestras  within 
three  budget  categories — the  metropoli- 
tan orchestras,  the  large  budget  commu- 
nity orchestras  and  the  small  budget 
community  orchestras.  Over  100  orches- 
tras participate  in  the  league's  monthly 
exchange  of  information  on  concert  at- 
tendance in  relation  to  the  type  of  con- 
cert and  specific  artist  presented.  Nearly 
200  orchestras  participated  in  a  survey 
on  support  of  orchestras  by  municipal, 
county,  and  State  fimds.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  1960-62  concert  calendar 
includes  concerts  of  203  league  member 
orchestras  listing  dates,  orchestras,  con- 
ductors, assisting  artists,  and  world  pre- 
mieres. 

The  league  talent  pool  serves  orches- 
tras, musicians,  managers,  and  con- 
ductors, and  is  designed  to  assist  organi- 


zations in  finding  needed  personnel.  Its 
individual  service  program  enables  mem- 
bers to  request  and  receive  advisory  serv- 
ice on  employment  and  on  special  prob- 
lems. 

The  league's  study  and  training  activi- 
ties have  provided  opportunities  to  enter 
into  cooperative  projects  with  other  or- 
ganizations.   Por  example: 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  as- 
sisted in  many  of  its  research  and  train- 
ing projects  with  approximately  one-half 
million  dollars  in  grants  over  the  last  6 
years; 

The  U.S.  Government  selected  the 
league  to  develop  the  work  and  organi- 
zation of  the  music  committee  of  the 
people-to-people  progi-am; 

Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  has  assisted  ex- 
tensively in  presenting  musicians  study 
projects  at  its  national  conventions. 
The  American  Society  of  Composers. 
Artists,  and  Publishers  and  other  busi- 
ness firms  have  assisted  in  other 
projects; 

The  Avalon  Foundation  has  made  a 
grant  to  the  league  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram in  orchestra  management; 

The  Music  Critics  Association  and 
Community  Arts  Coimcils.  Inc..  have 
selected  the  league  to  serve  as  their  ad- 
ministrative agency.  The  World  Masic 
Bank  is  administered  by  the  league; 

The  league  serves  as  the  coordinat- 
ing agency  for  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund 
whose  orchestra  awards  this  year  were 
presented  to  conductors  of  only  four 
orchestras;  and 

The  league  each  year  conducts  an  or- 
chestra management  course  which  is  the 
only  such  training  program  offered  on  a 
professional  level  anywhere. 

Its  conductor  study  programs  continue 
to  be  m  such  demand  that  it  cannot 
accommodate  the  scores  of  conductors 
wishing  to  attend. 

Its  advanced  conductors  study  has 
proved  of  enormous  interest  and  help 
in  making  available  the  funds  back- 
ground education,  and  training  oppor- 
tunities necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  talented  young  conductors. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  league  alert- 
ing members  and  nonmembers  of  the 
possible  discontinuation  of  the  1960-61 
CBS  radio  broadcasts  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  CBS  received  11.000  let- 
ters, and  the  programs  were  presented 
for  the  31st  consecutive  year. 

The  league  is  represented  on  the  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  for  the  Arts  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  by  its  president,  Mr.  John 
Edwards.  Its  executive  secretary.  Mrs. 
Helen  Thompson,  represents  the  league 
on  the  Council  of  Arts,  in  Government 
on  the  editorial  board  of  Musical  Amer- 
ica, on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Music  Coimcil  and  contributes 
to  the  forum  lecture  programs  broad- 
cast throughout  the  world  by  the  Voice 
of  America,  and  will  be  a  judge  for  the 
Liverpool  competitions. 

The  league  has  introduced  to  the 
orchestra  world,  a  retirement  income 
plan  for  conductors,  orchestra,  and  arts 
councU  managers,  and  administrative 
employees.  The  plan  was  under  study 
by  the  league  board  for  3  years,  and  is 
covered  under  a  group  annuity  contract 
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Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States.  The  plan, 
I  might  add,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Association. 

The  league  introduced  a  regional  man- 
agement project  for  orchestra  operating 
on  small  budgets  from  $20,000  to  $30,000 
a  year.  This  makes  it  possible  for  or- 
chestras within  a  geographical  area  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  skilled  profes- 
sionally trained  orchestra  manager. 

The  league  also  concerns  itself  with 
the  problems  and  solutions  of  full-time 
employment  for  orchestra  musicians  and 
conductors. 

The  league  is  being  financed  through 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr., 
for  a  second  year,  in  a  plan  to  send 
leading  critics  to  the  home  cities  of 
younger  American  conductors.  Their 
concerts  are  criticized  on  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional basis  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  performance  of  the  conductor.  The 
reviews  are  printed  as  the  lead  article 
in  Musical  America. 

The  league's  hope  for  a  permanent 
headquarters  establishment  has  become 
a  reality.  It  has  received  many  flatter- 
ing offers  and  invitations  from  organi- 
zations and  leading  educational  institu- 
tions across  the  Nation. 

A  short  time  ago.  a  gift  was  made  to 
the  league  by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  of 
Washington,  D.C..  of  40  acres  of  beauti- 
ful, rolling  woodland  just  20  minutes 
from  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Edward 
Durell  Stone,  world-renowned  architect, 
is  preparing  the  plans  for  its  national 
headquarters  to  be  known  as  Symphony 
Hill. 

The  league's  17th  national  convention 
will  be  held  this  summer  in  Chicago, 
June  20  through  June  23.  Held  simul- 
taneously will  be  the  fourth  metropolitan 
managers  conference,  and  the  eighth 
Community  Arts  Council,  Inc.,  confer- 
ence. Every  facet  of  symphony  organ- 
ization will  be  represented. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Plynt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  45  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O  Hara  of  Michigan,  for  1  hour,  on 
Tuesday.  June  5,  1962. 

Mr.  Alexander  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clem  Miller*,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   Cramer,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller,  for  25  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DiNGKLL  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harding*,  for  90  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  King  of  Cahfornia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.   Clem  Miller*,  for  15  minutes, 


today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  Mr.  Whitener,  and 
Mr.  Dent  (ai:  the  request  of  Mr.  Clem 
Miller)  ,  for  1  hour  each,  on  Mondav, 
June  4,  1962. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Magnuson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Santangelo  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  BoL.^ND. 

Mr.  Patman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Conte)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:.) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alberts  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  J 

Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frazier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
S.  Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard."  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  of  the  Ccjast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

S.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Su-Fen 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Jo- 
seph (also  known  as  Hanna  Georges  You- 
sefl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebastiana 
Santoro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francellna 
Jorge  Querido.  Jose  Jorge  Querido.  Luis  Jorge 
Querido,  Elizla  Jorge  Querido.  and  Iz.ibel 
Jorge  Querido;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Jam 
Ak  Marek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2722.  An  a-:t  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Llvia 
Serninl  (Cucclutti);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Wah 
Yook  (also  known  as  Horn  Bok  Heung);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.    2751.  An    act    for    the    relief   of    Susan 

Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 

Gudera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2760.  An  a<:t  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 

Cheuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2766.  An  a<:t  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  Shee  (also  known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma 
Cheung) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  2777.  An  :ict  for  the  relief  of  Arild 
Erlcksen  Sandll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  2803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jullano 
Barboza  Aniado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sheu 
Chwan  Shalou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  286.')  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A  Hermen.s;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

S.  2370  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  to 
insure  mortKuges  under  sections  809  and 
810  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  section  810  to  include 
persons  employed  at  or  in  connection  with 
an  installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spare  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
B.inkinE;    and    Currency. 

S  3016.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2.  1929,  and  the  act  of  August  27,  1935.  re- 
lating to  load  lines  for  oceangoing  and  coast- 
wise vessels,  to  establish  liability  for  sur- 
veys, to  increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper 
loading  in  co.istwl.se  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes.  '  approved  March  3,  1925,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  158).  relating  to  de- 
posits with  the  Treiisurer  of  the  United 
States  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library 
of  Congrers  and  to  raise  the  statutory  limita- 
tion provided  for  In  that  section;"  to  the 
Committee   on   House   Administration. 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  make  certain  federally 
impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  B.inklng  and  Currency. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
tliat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foIlowinE:  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  1395  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson; 

HR.  1404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Manglaraclna; 

HR.  1712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Robe  DiCarlo: 

HR  2103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio C   Ysrael; 

H  R  2672  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonla 
Maria  Smith: 

H  R  2839  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Love  Hay  ley: 

HR  478J.  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  memters  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Women's  Reserve  for  the  period  from  July 
25,  1947   to  November  1,  1949; 

H  R  8368  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A  Eu- 
gene Congress; 

H  R.  8570.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  disbursing  officers  of 
an  armed  force  to  entrust  funds  to  other 
officers  of  an  armed  force; 

HR  9466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Je.sse  O  Smith:  and 

HR  11261  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  ol 
the  following  titles: 

S.  107  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project 
and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project     as     participating    projects    of     the 


Colorado  River  storage  ijroject,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  971.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Salvatore 
Briganti;   and 

S.  3157.  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  limiting  the  are.i  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  which  sites  for  public 
biuldlngs  may  be  acquired. 
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BILL  PRESENIED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  fiom  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that   committee   did   on   May   28.    1962 
present    to    the   Presdent,   for   his   ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing; title: 

HR  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  William 
Bnrnlce  Joyner 

ADJOUR^:MENT 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  nov  adjouin. 

The  motion  wa.s  asn'ed  to;  accordingly 
'  at  2  o'clock  and  26  m  nutes  p.m.) ,  under 
lis  previous  order,  thr  Hou.se  adjourned 
until  Monday.  June  4,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  fiom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  re;  erred  as  follows: 

2118  A  letter  from  th  ?  SecreUiry  of  State, 
transmitting  an  authoi  itative  copy  of  an 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameri .a  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes,  which  was  signed  at  Brussels  on 
May  17,  1962.  pursuant  t)  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energ;  . 

2119.  A  communicatloii  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  traismitting  a  plan  for 
the  transfer  of  responsil.ihty  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Alaska  commu- 
nication system  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.'irmy  to  the  Secretary  cf  the  Air  Force  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2120.  A  communicatiot  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tri  nsmitting  a  report 
to  the  President  by  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
"n  Federal  Office  Space;  1 3  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2121.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tra.ismitting  drafts  of 
(ive  proposed  bills  relatlr  g  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  money  for  political  campaigns  as 
follows: 

(1)  "A  bill  to  allow  a  ileduction  or  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  national  and 
State  political  commltteei"; 

i2)  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and  dissemination  of  information  with  re- 
gard to  contributions  and  expenditures  made 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  seek  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  fcr  other  purposes"; 

(3)  "A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  the  Executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a 
President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President"; 

(4)  "A  bill  to  suspend  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President"; 

(5)  "A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  free  mailing  list  services  to 
election    boards,    registration    commissions, 


political    parties,   and   for  other   purposes'  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  transmitting  a  report  on  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing April  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
128;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2124.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid 
plan  for  fire  protection  by  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  com- 
munities in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  for 
other  purposes  •;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  administration  by 
the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  mining  claims  located  on  national 
forest  lands  reserved  from  the  public  do- 
main; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2126.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  certain  residents  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AflTalrs 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  for  the  period  April  1.  1961.  to 
March  31.  1962,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Se^ 
tember  20.  1950  (64  Stat.  869);  to  the  Corn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

2128.  A  letter  from"  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  law  codified  in  5  U  S  C  39  and 
P^^^X'i^"  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Na- 
tonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(d) 
of  the  act  of  July  21.  1961.  (75  Stat  216) 
and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives    to 

o,?^"'/"!***^  °^  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2130.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  enutled  "A  bill  to  Increase  temporarily 
the  amount  of  obligations,  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


tain  Government  officers  and  employees  im- 
properly deprived  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rcpt.  No. 
17481.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HR.  8214.  A  bill  to  permit 
the  use  of  certain  construction  tools  actuated 
by  explosive  charges  in  construction  activity 
on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1749).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr     POWELL:    Committee    on    Education 
and  Labor.    H.R  11340.  A  bill  to  promote  the 
security   and   welfare  of   the   people   of   the 
United  States  by  providing  for  a  program  to 
assist  the  several  States  in  further  develop- 
ing their  programs  of  general  university  ex- 
tension education:   with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.    17501.      Referred    to   the   Committee   of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.    POWELL:    Committee    on    Education 
and  Labor     H  R   10056    A  bill  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874.  8l8t  Congress,  relating 
to   construction    and    maintenance    and    op- 
eration   of    public    schools    in    federally    im- 
pacted   areas     to   deny    payments    to   school 
district*  which  are  not  in  compliance   with 
constitutional     requirements     that     public 
schools    be    operated    on    a    racially    nondis- 
criminatory basis;    with  amendment    (Rept 
No    1751)       Referred   to  the   Committee   of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.    POWELL:    Committee    on    Education 
and  Labor.     HR.  11888.     A  bill  to  Improve 
the    quality    of    elementary    and    secondary 
education:    without  amendment    (Rept.  No. 
1752).     Referred    to  the   Committee   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  KITCHIN:  Select  Committee  on  Ex- 
port Control.  Report  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  403  pertaining  to  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  (Rept.  No.  1753).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Sixteenth  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  the 
national  fallout  shelter  program  (Rept  No 
1754).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HERLONG:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7757.  A  bill  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (dealing  with  unrelated 
business  taxable  income);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1765).  Re.<erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  8.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  Guam.  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  major  disasters;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1747) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  OLSEN:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  11753.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  certain  amounts  and 
restoration  of  employment  benefits  to  cer- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 

of    committees    were    delivered    to    tlie 

Cleik  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson  and 
Mary  Paterson;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1743).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frantisek 
Tlsler;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1744i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  10371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ferdinand  A.  Harmens;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1745).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HJl.  10960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rosina  Luisi  (Sister  Mary  Roslna)  and  Maria 
Fatibene  (Sister  M.  Valentina);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1746).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


V  i 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  11932.  A    bill    to   assure    payment    of 
Just  compensation  lor  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  certain  lands  on  KwaJaJein  and  Dalap  Is- 
lands, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  11933.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act   of 
April  22.  1960,  relative  to  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  to  the  CJoIorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HJl.  11934.  A  bill  to  amend  section  72  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
retired  employees  to  elect  use  of  either  sub- 
aectlon  (b)   or  subsection  (d)   to  report  in- 
come from  employees'  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  11935.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  procurement  of  advertising 
for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  11936.  A  bUl  to  repeal  a  portion  of 
the  Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1943,  approved  October 
26,  1942  (56  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR.  11937.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
the  tax  on  capital  gains;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  11938.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  surplus  real 
property  for  public  park,  forest,  wildlife 
refuge,  and  recreation  area  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  11939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600' 
to  $1,200  the  maximum  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  a  woman  or  widower  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  for  the  care  of  certain 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
HR.  11940.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
justments In  the  rates  of  certain  pensions 
where  income  Umltations  are  exceeded  by 
small  amounts  because  of  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
HR  11941.  A  bill  to  Improve  farm  income 
for  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed, 
by  establishing  a  payment-ln-klnd  program 
and    Increasing   the  resale  price  of   surplus 
Government  stocks  of  such  commodities,  and 
to    amend    the    Watershed    Protection    and 
Flood  Prevention   Act,   as  amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
HJ4.  11942.  A    bill    to   assiu-e   payment    of 
Just  compensation  for  the  use  and  occupan- 
cy of  certain  lands  on  Kwajaleln  and  Dalap 
Islands.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   a-nd    Insular    Affairs. 
By  Mr   McVEY: 
UR.  11943.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  allow  deductions 
from  gross  Income  for  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  family 
fallout  shelters  of  a  type  and  design  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


By  Mr   MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  11944.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Amer- 
ican   Symphony    Orchestra   League;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R.  11945.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service   Act    In    order   to   provide   a 
broadened   program   In   the  field  of  mental 
health  and  Illness  of  grants  for  prevention, 
research,  training,  salaries,  facilities  survey, 
and  construction  of  facilities  for  treatment 
of  the  mentilly  111   and  mentally  retarded; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER : 
HJl.  11946.  A    bin    to    amend    the   Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public   libraries  or  with    Inadequate   public 
libraries,   public   elementary   and   secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for   benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education   and    Labor 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  11947.  A    bill    to   amend   section   3    of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  include 
within     the     definition     of     "State     banks" 
branches  of  foreign  banks  authorized  under 
State  law  to  accept  depo.slts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.R.  11949.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  25  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  supervisors,  enumerators,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
for  taking  of  the  economic  censuses  1  year 
earlier  starting  in  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  11951.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  aircraft  upon  star  routes 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  Ui 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York : 
HJl.  11952.  A  bill  to  assure  payment  of  Ju.st 
compensation  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
certain  lands  on  Kwajalein  and  Dalap  Is- 
lands, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11953.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  ts.sue  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  11954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  re- 
spect to  representation  In  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  11956.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired 
Federal  officers  and  employees  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  fee  for  admission  to 
national  parks,  forests,  and  monuments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN; 
H.R.  11956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  exempt  from  UxaUon  certain  alcoholic 
beverages;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 
H.R.  11957.  A  bill  to  assure  pavment  of 
Just  compensation  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  certain  lands  on  Kwajaleln  and  Dalap 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalr.s 
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Bj  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  11958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3552 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  the  proceeds  from  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  uncirculated  coins  shall 
bo  reimbursed  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  expenses  of  manufacture  and 
dUtrlbutlon  were  paid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
HR  11959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondiu-y 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  aiid  for  other  purpx»es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND  (by  request)  : 
HR   11960,  A   bill    to    authorize    the   gov- 
criunent  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  gen- 
eral obligation  Ixmds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BOW: 
H  J  Res  723.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
f'lr  the  appointment  of  William  A    M    Bur- 
den as  citizen  regent  of   the  Board  of   Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr    SIKES: 
H  J.  Res  724    Joint     resolution     to    deter- 
mine the  need  for  extension  of  the  channel 
along   the  dock   area  at  Carrabelle.   Fla.;    to 
the  Cummittce  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER; 
H.  Cull  Res  479.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  exchange  of  American 
dollars  for  Cuban  prisoners;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DENTON; 
H  Res  671.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  with  respect 
to  non-Federal   installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash.;    to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy." 
By  Mr.  PATMAN; 
H.  Res  672.  Resolution    to    Investigate    the 
stock  exchanges,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  relative  to  urging 
the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation  to 
vigorously  oppose  and  vote  agaln.st  the  en- 
actment of  the  administration's  1962  farm 
bill  in  Its  present  form,  or  any  legislation 
which  would  further  Impair  the  Income  or 
freedom  of  farmers  in  this  State  and  the 
American  free  enterprise  system,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H  R  11961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
L    Vllladolld  and  his  wife,  Ma^dalena  Ollva 
Vllladolld;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   BOLAND: 
H  R  11962    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Garand;  to  the  C<»mm!ttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   CORMAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R  11963    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yeghsa 
KetenJian;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H  R.    11964.     A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Antonio  A.  Moure;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTKIN: 
HR.   11965.  A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin Netkin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
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By  Mr.  NIX : 

HR   119««.  A  bill  J 

Mah;    to  the  Comml 

By  Mr.   O'BRI 

H.R.    11967.  A   bill 

Dimakls;  to  the  Com 

By  Mr.  RYAN  ( 

H.R.  11968.  A  bUl  1 

Soccolich,  his  wife.  ( 

their   minor   child, 

Committee  on  the  Jv 
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or  the  relief  of  Yu  Guey 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EN  of   Illinois: 
for  the  relief  of  Tasla 

mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

if  New  York: 

or  the  relief  of  Emerico 

Jlovanna  Soccolich.  and 

Vllro   Soccolich;    to    the 

dlclary. 


By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  11969.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  S<^hie 
Ezman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

361.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  E. 
Frederick  Blen,  city  administrator,  Norwalk, 


Calif  ,  relative  to  the  taxaUon  of  municipal 
bonds  by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

362.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  Davao 
Junior  Chamber,  Davao  City,  PhHIpplnes. 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Davao  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Philippine  war  damage 
claims  bill  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Results    of 
in     Third 
Indiana 


Poll    on    Legislative    Issaes 
Cong  essional     District    of 


diclary. 


$ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    IVDIAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1962 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
late  April  and  earl\  May  I  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires which  reached  more  than 
190,000  registered  voters  in  the  Third 
District  of  Indiana.  My  constituents 
were  in\ited  to  give  their  opinions  on 
major  issues  facinp  this  Congress.  Last 
week  I  had  the  more  than  19,000  replies 
which  had  been  received,  tabulated  on 
machines  by  an  independent  data  proc- 
essing firm.  This  represents  a  response 
by  more  than  1  in  10  persons  polled.  Be- 
cause voters  of  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana  are  regarded  a.s  providing  a 
representative  cross  section  of  public 
opinion.  I  believe  the  tabulation  may  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

A  news  release  describing  the  results 
of  the  poll  follows: 

BRADEMAS  ANNOrNCES  QXTTSTIONNAniE 

Results 
A  majority  of  Third  District  voters  who  re- 
sponded to  a  poU  by  Congressman  John 
Beademas.  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  favor  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security,  reduction  of  UJS 
tariffs  if  other  countries  reduce  theirs,  and 
stricter  controls  on  farm  crops  to  cut  sur- 
pluses. 

BaADEMAs  said  19.138  replies  from  Demo- 
crats. Republicans,  and  independents,  which 
were  tabulated,  represent  about  a  10-percent 
return  on  questionnaires  sent  to  all  voters 
on  registration  rolls  in  the  Third  District 
counties  of  Elkhart.  La  Porte,  Marshall,  and 
St.    Joseph. 

Nearly  57  percent  favored  hospitalization 
and  nursing  home  care  for  the  aged  through 
social  security,  while  39.1  percent  opposed  it. 
and  no  answer  was  indicated  on  4  percent  of 
the  questionnaires. 

GRANTS  AND  LOANS  FOR  COLLEGES 

The  question  on  the  complex  farm  prob- 
lem drew  the  top  percentage  of  blank  an- 
swers, 15.2  percent.  Over  55  percent  favored 
stricter  controls  on  farm  production,  and 
about  30  percent  opposed  them. 

Voters  indicated  substantial  approval  for 
Federal  programs  of  loans  and  granU  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  help  them  build 
classrooms,  laboratories  and  libraries,  84.3 
percent  to  31.3  percent.  Favored  also  were 
standby  public  works  programs  to  combat 
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unemployment  In  case  of  a  recession,  67  per- 
cent to  29.2  percent. 

Commenting  on  the  poll,  Brademas  said. 
"With  a  number  of  pieces  of  major  legisla- 
tion now  moving  to  the  floor  for  action,  It  is 
very   helpful   to   have   these   results." 

Third  District  voters  registered  strong  op- 
position to  a  program  of  community  fallout 
shelters,  with  63.1  percent  voting  no  and  30.5 
l>ercent,  yes. 

FOR    RESUMPTION    OF    TESTING 

The  biggest  majority  recorded  on  any  ques- 
tion Involving  Federal  policy  favored  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere if  efforts  failed  to  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  accept  arms  control  with  effective  inspec- 
tion. The  results  were  80  1  percent  for  test- 
ing. 15  4  percent  against. 

Some  194.000  quesUonnaires  maUed  In 
April  and  early  May  reached  the  homes  of 
registered  voters  In  the  Third  District. 
Bradem.as  said. 

The  returns  were  machine  tabulated  by 
Data  Management.  Inc.  an  Independent 
Washington  data  processing  service. 


Perce  n  t 

Yes. 80   1 

No 15  4 

No    answer 4  5 

7.  Do  you  favor  stricter  controls  on  pro- 
duction of  surplus  farm  crops  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  price  supports? 

Percent 

Yes 55  2 

No 29.6 

No    answer jg  2 

8.  Do  you  favcir  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  «100  million  of  special  United  Na- 
tions bonds,  provided  that  any  nation  which 
falls  to  contribute  to  repaying  the  bonds 
would  be  denied  a  vote  in  the  U.N.? 

Percent 
--.  57.  1 
---  35.0 
.--     7.9 

9  Do  you  favor  Including  hospital  and 
nursing  home  Insurance  for  the  elderly  un- 


Yes 

No 

No    answer. 


der  the  social  security  program? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  include  the  ques-     Yes 


Percen t 
66  9 


t ions  in  the  poll  and  the  percentages  of     ^''^ ------------  "-Illiriirm^I  39  1 
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program  of  community 


•yes,  ■  "no,"  and  "no  answer"  for  each: 

Results  or  the   1962   Concrkseional  Ques- 
tionnaire or  CONCiKSSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

1.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  discourage 
discrimination  In  hiring  on  grounds  of  age 
sex,  religion,  or  race? 

Percent 

—  69.0 
--  27.  7 

—  S.3 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  standby  public  works 
program  to  combat  unemployment  in  case  of 
a  recession? 

Percent 
..  67.0 
--  28.2 
--     S.8 

3.  Do  you  favor 
fallout  shelters? 

Percent 
--  30.5 
--  63.  1 
--     6.4 

4.  Do  you  favor  broader  authority  for  the 
President  to  reduce  tariffs  if  other  countries 
reduce  theirs? 

Percent 

—  57.0 

—  37.8 

—  5.2 

5  Do  you  favor  loans  and  grants  to  col- 
leges and  unlverslUee  to  help  build  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries? 

Percent 
..  «4.  3 
.-  81.3 
--     4.4 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  if  effoi-ts  fail  to 
got  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  arms  control 
with  effective  Inspection? 


4.0 


No    answer. 

10  Do  you  favor  having  your  Represenu- 
tive  in  Congress  poll  you  for  your  views  in 
this  way? 


Yes 

No 

No    answer. 


Yes 

No 

No    answer. 


Yes 

No 

No    answer. 


Yes 

No 

No    answer. 


Yes 

No 

No    answer 


Yes 

No 

No   answer. 


Percent 
—  -  83.0 
---  14.4 
.--     2.6 


Address  by  the  Honorable  James  E. 
BromweU  at  the  Annual  Teachers'  Ap- 
preciation Dinner,  Johnson  School 
Parent-Teacher  Association, 
Rapids,  Iowa,  May  14,  1962 


Cedar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEiS 

Thursday,  May  31. 1962 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jaicss 
E.  Bromwell,  of  Iowa's  Second  Ccmgres- 
sional  District,  delivered  an  address  on 
May  14  at  the  annual  teachers'  apprecia- 
tion dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Johnson 
School  Parent-Teacher  AssociaUon  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  which  sounds  an 
alarm  as  important  today  as  those 
sounded  by  Thomas  Patne  and  Samuel 
Adams  at  the  time  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. At  that  time,  the  danger  was 
from    another    system    of    government 
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directed  from  outside  oxir  shores.  The 
danger  to  which  Congressman  Bkomwell 
refers,  "the  deadly  growth  of  power  in 
the  executive  arm  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment,"  is  a  threat  within  our  own 
system,  within  our  own  shores. 

I  commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  them  to  read  it,  to  talk 
about  it,  and  to  circulate  it  among  their 
constituents  so  that  all  of  us  can  have 
their  help  in  seeing  that  we  do  not  pass 
the  point  of  no  return  in  this  situation. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  James  E.  Brom- 

WELL,     Annual     Teachers'     Appreciation 

DiNNiK.  Johnson  School  Parent-Teacher 

AssocLATTON,  Cedar  Rapids.  May  14,  1962 

I  must  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  in- 
tend to  speak  very  seriously  tonight,  more 
seriously,  maybe,  than  a  gathering  of  neigh- 
bors might  seem  to  require.  We  are  here, 
however,  because  of  a  common  interest  in 
our  children  and  when  they  are  involved, 
middle  ground  fades  from  the  range  of  sub- 
ject matter.  We  either  visit  in  warm  detail, 
or  we  talk  very  soberly  indeed.  Their  future 
is  so  important,  and  so  long,  perhaps  light- 
years  long. 

I  have  been  reading  'The  Coming  Fury." 
the  splendid  first  volume  of  the  centennial 
history  of  the  Civil  War  which  Bruce  Catton 
has  written.  It  ojjcns  on  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1860  at  Charleston — some 
days,  weeks,  or  years  too  late.  The  most  per- 
sistent impression  one  carries  ircxn  the  book 
is  this:  long  before  Sumter  was  fired  upon 
events  had  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
ablest  persons  then  living.  Chattel  slavery, 
sometime  before  had  ceased  to  be  an  issue 
between  men,  between  North  and  South,  be- 
tween owners  and  nonowners,  and  had  be- 
come a  matter  t>etween  God  and  all  the 
American  people.  Some  would  merely  sur- 
vive it;  some  like  Mr.  Lincoln  writing  to 
Mrs.  Blxby  would  see  it  clearly  &s  a  violent 
atonement  for  monstrous  evil.  None,  not 
even  Lincoln,  could  control  it,  and  he  tried. 

Some  historian  may  some  day  name  the 
month  of  the  year  in  which  things  got  out 
of  hand;  someone  bolder  may  do  better  and 
tell  us  the  early  symptoms  of  a  breakdown 
in  popular  control  of  our  national  affairs. 
So  far  he  or  she  has  not  been  generally  rec- 
ognized and  proven  sound  and  until  these 
things  happen  we  shall  feed  on  fear. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  since 
Sumter  and  it  can  happen  again.  A  chain 
of  events  begins,  effect  follows  cause  with 
acceleration,  the  point  of  no  return  is 
passed,  the  tide  becomes  irreversible,  then 
unchangeable  and  we  come  to  a  time  of 
troubles  in  which  even  the  best  of  us  can 
only  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  shall  feed  on  fears  and  we  are  feeding 
on  them  this  May.  The  progressive  develop- 
ment of  weaponry  and  technology  applied 
to  outer  space  make  them  particularly  acute 
in  International  relations.  But  the  very 
acuteness  of  our  fears,  like  pain  in  a  tooth, 
is  hopeful  because  it  has  demanded  action. 
No  matter  how  we  despair  at  the  headlines 
America  is  making  its  best  effort  in  this 
area.  Enormously  over  half  the  treasure 
spent  on  National  Oovemment  goes  Into  It. 
In  our  weapons  we  have  raw  force.  In  our 
system  of  foreign  trade  we  have  economic 
strength.  In  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution we  have  moral  fcn'ce.  In  our  programs 
of  foreign  aid  we  have  a  blend  of  the  latter 
two  with  the  added  recommendation  of  al- 
truism. In  the  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Peace  Oorpa,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we 
have  new  ideas.  In  space  reaeftrch  we  have 
a  vigorous  search  for  Incredible  new  devel- 
opments which  will  certainly  bear  on  future 
events.  Most  importantly,  with  its  very  soul, 
the  American  people  has  willed  peace  with 
Justice.    Brpresslon  Is  lively.    I  for  one  am 


convinced  that  every  action  which  would  be 
supported  by  a  consensus  of  reasonable 
Americans  is  being  taken  or  formulated. 
Criticize  any  portion  of  this  effort  as  harshly 
as  you  wish  (and  I  personally  believe  that 
such  criticism  is  owing  for  the  good  of  us 
all),  America's  presently  asserted  world 
leadership  belies  the  real  fear  that  the  forces 
of  international  anarchy  are  beyond  control. 

At  least  in  tonight's  frame  of  reference  I 
am  willing  to  set  it  aside  because  of  another 
matter  currently  most  serious  in  which  in- 
struments of  control  are  at  hand.  We  have 
hurled  our  strength  against  the  winds  of 
chaos  and  war;  in  this  other  matter  we  have 
done  nothing  and  said  pitifully  little.  And 
herein,  of  course,  lies  the  danger  of  losing 
control  and  being  swept  away  by  events 

I  am  speaking  of  the  deadly  growth  of 
power  in  the  executive  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  particular  of  power  in 
the  Presidency. 

Note  that  I  refer  to  the  Presidency,  not  the 
President.  One  is  an  office;  the  other  is  u 
man.  This  is  of  the  absolute  essence  of 
what  I  have  to  say.  The  Presidency  is  a 
center  of  power  over  us  created  by  laws  of 
our  own  making  or  acceptance,  a  complex 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  functions;  a 
President  is  a  creature  like  you  and  me  who 
is  born,  suffers,  procreates  and  dies,  and 
when  he  itches,  scratches.  The  President 
here  is  to  the  Presidency  as  the  Queen  in 
England  is  to  the  Crown. 

I  am  not  of  the  President's  party  nor  of 
the  execvitive  branch.  I  was  of  the  party  of 
the  former  President  but  not  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  all.  This  has  precious  little  to  do 
with  anything  of  real  importance  because 
long  after  our  generation,  you  and  the 
President  and  I,  are  gone,  and  the  children 
who  have  brought  us  here  tonight  are  facing 
the  problems  of  their  times,  the  Presidency 
and  the  Congress  and  the  freedoms  of  all  the 
people  will  remain  if — and  it  is  a  poignant 
if — we  have  been  good  stewards  now 

No  violence  should  be  done  to  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dency and  I  believe  that  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  has  caused  trouble 
lately,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  trouble 
raises  anxiety  and  wonder  about  where  we 
are,  and  where  we  have  been,  and  where  we 
are  going,  and  whether  we  still  have  ovir 
control. 

Here  is  the  trouble:  beyond  any  doubt  the 
most  important  domestic  actions  of  the  pres- 
ent President  since  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency were  those  he  took  with  respect  to  the 
declared  increase  In  steel  prices.  He  acted 
swiftly  and  effectively.  By  some  he  was 
praised  for  the  result  with  good  reason;  by 
others  he  was  blamed,  but  here  lies  the  fail- 
ure to  make  the  distinction,  the  failure  not 
yet  generally  recognized,  our  real  weakness 
and  real  worry.  Remove  the  personality  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  from  these  actions 
so  that  your  attachment  or  antipathy  to  the 
man  is  idled,  conceptually  place  a  faceless 
anonymity  in  the  office — in  the  Presidency  if 
you  will — analyze  the  body  of  action  down  to 
the  skeleton  of  power  exercised  and  you  will. 
I  suggest,  be  properly  disturbed. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  13 
In  Philadelphia  the  rest  of  an  American  citi- 
zen was  disturbed  by  a  knock  on  the  door. 
The  knockers  were  Federal  police,  acting 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  immediate 
superior,  without  writs  or  warrants,  with 
no  claim  of  wrongdoing  against  the  citizen. 
Investigators  with  no  questions  to  ask  that 
could  not  have  been  as  well  or  better  asked 
In  the  morning  and  with  no  right,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise.  They  had  a  personal 
mandate  from  the  Nation's  highest  enforce- 
ment olBcer,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  a  servant  and  not  the  master 
of  the  sleepy  and  perhaps  frightened  citizen. 
and  one  who  took  an  oath  to  support  not  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In 
New  York  a  similar  event  t<x)k  place. 


In  the  following  hours  a  grand  Jury  was 
ln\paneled  in  New  York  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  criminal  collusion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increased  price  of  steel.  This 
was  a  second  grand  Jury.  Another  had  been 
busy  for  a  year  with  the  same  prospective 
defendants. 

In  the  following  hours,  committees  of  the 
Congress  undertook  investigations,  one  of 
the  stated  ends  being  punishment. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  companies 
which  had  raised  their  prices  were  deniea 
Government  bvisiness  regardless  of  price,  re- 
gardless of  the  public  interest  otherwise 
considered. 

All  this  and  much  more.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  President  did  not  wish  steel  prices 
increa.sed.  And  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  President?  Simply  this:  so  great  is  the 
present  power  of  the  office  that  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  written 
law.  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  American 
people  win  longer  restrain  it.  We  recall 
Andrew  Jackson's  crack  about  letting  the 
Supreme  Court  enforce  its  own  decision. 
This,  I  can  assure  you.  Is  a  vastly  more  ad- 
vanced case 

■  We  have."  a  citizen  wrote  shortly  ago, 
•lost  our  capacity  for  moral  indignation." 
I  am  not  sure  he  is  right.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  our  swift  drive  toward  desirable 
ends  we  are  losing  our  respect  for  means. 
The  genius  of  this  Republic  is  still  human 
liberty,  the  genius  of  liberty  is  law,  and 
good  law  is  a  system  of  means  by  which  all 
of  us  can  freely  and  equally  seek  our  In- 
dividual or  our  common  ends. 

Press  this  steel  situation  a  little  further. 
What  in  fact  did  the  companies  do?  They 
raised  prices.  In  all  freedom  some  of  them 
raised  their  prices.  I  was  personally  aston- 
ished. I  felt  it  to  be  unwise  at  that  time 
Yet  it  was,  questions  of  collusion  aside,  a 
lawful  act.  There  is  no  law,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, against  raising  the  price  of  steel  or 
tcx>thbrU8he8  or  grass  seed.  We  have  a  free 
domestic  market.  Admit  the  possibility, 
which  we  must,  that  the  action  was  taken 
in  good  faith. 

Now,  if  a  citizen  acting  in  good  faith  com- 
mits a  lawful  act  and  In  return  has  applied 
to  him  unlawfully  the  utmost  coercive 
power  of  the  strongest  government  on  earth, 
where  are  we? 

We  are  in  a  quandary,  that's  where.  We 
are  in  a  quandary  because  we  thought  we 
were  safer  than  we  are.  For  over  300  years 
we  understood  that  the  range  of  lawful  acts 
was  infinite  and  that  so  long  as  we  honored 
them  we  would  not  be  hurt.  We  knew 
where  the  fences  were,  because  we  had 
knowingly  built  them.  We  were  born  with 
an  intuitive  understanding  of  Lord  Coke's 
cry  to  King  James,  "not  under  men  but 
under  God  and  law."  We  understand  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  when  he  said,  in  effect,  "if 
a  fellow  wants  to  build  a  slaughterhouse 
and  I  look  in  the  book  and  find  nothing 
that  says  he  can't  let  him  build  the  slaugh- 
ter hovise." 

We  are  in  a  quandary.  The  price  of  secu- 
rities has  fallen  and  fallen.  Over  $70  billion 
in  value  has  been  sacrificed.  Organized  la- 
bor is  querulous  or  mute.  The  Congress  is 
more  closely  than  ever  scrutinizing  those 
bills  which  would  increase  the  Executive 
power  and  a  number  have  been  quietly 
shelved.  And  all  this  is  disquieting  because 
as  a  nation  we  are  feeding  on  fears  we 
haven't  had  since  our  founding.  In  a  quan- 
dary we  wonder  whether  we  are  Indeed  re- 
lying on  the  certainty  of  laws  or  the  uncer- 
tainty of  men. 

Where  have  we  been?  Over  a  long  road 
this  President  did  not  take  us.  In  this  I 
defend  him.  The  President  is  presently  be- 
ing criticized,  seemingly  for  his  acts  when 
fairly  we  should  bear  the  criticism  for  what 
we  have  permitted  to  be  done  to  the  Presi- 
dency over  the  years.  We  have  asked  the 
Presidency    to   do   many   things   we  should 
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have  done  for  ourselves.    We  have  not  kept  In  my  remarks  I  detailed  the  statutes 

the  available  instruments  of  civic  achieve-  ^nd  constitutions  of  every  State  in  the 

ment,  municipal  government   State  govern-  ^^^^    ^jjj^.j^    ouUawed    lottery.     Every 

ment,  congressional  responsibility  sharp  and  ,      „    :.^  static,  and  al«50  the 

clean   and    bright.     We   have    tolerated   the  S.,  ?!,  ^"  ,  „  )^^^  btates  ana  aiSO  Uie 

multiplication  of  laws,  by  loose  construcUon  District  of  Columbia  make  lottery  illegal. 

of  our  Constitution  we  did  not  understand  While  the  State  of  Nevada  permits 
or    inquire    into,    by    regulations    we    never      gambling,  it  does  not  specifically  legalize 

knew  of  and  still  do  not,  by  liberal  grants  of     lottery.     Where  then  could  tickets   be 

general   powers,  by  acquiescence  In  the  ex-      sold  in  the  United  States?     Nowhere, 
ercise  of  implied  powers,  by  forgetting  that  Sporisors    of    lottery    claim    fantastic 

power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupt^  ^^^  exaggerated  revenue  can  be  derived. 
ch^cKraild  blilnr ran?iite^nT"recks  Unrealistic  estimates  of  $10  billion  and 
upon  and  balances  between  the  three  great  upwards  have  been  repeatedly  made  by 
branches  of  Government,  and  between  the  the  sponsors.  Congress  has  been  spoon 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  by  for-  fed  periodically  with  1 -minute  speeches 
getting  that  unchecked  and  unbalanced  about  govemment-run  lotteries  in  small 
power  directed  against  our  enemies  today  countries.  The  sponsors  have  ladled  out 
may  be  directed  against  us  u^morrow.  information  almost  weekly  as  if  the  Na- 

Where  are  we  going?  The  answer  lies  In 
the  future  and  ;s  speculative.  As  yoiu-  Con- 
gressman I  shall  give  you  my  opinion.  Un- 
les.s  citizens  act  by  public  opinion  and  the 
franchise  we  shall  continue  to  surrender 
rights  to  the  Government,  uncheck  and  un- 
balance its  powers,  and  grant  p>ower  to  the 
Presidency  until  we  shall  have  reverted  to 
despotism.  Mr.  Lincoln's  word  is  good 
enough  for  me.  The  tyrant  will  not  come  to 
America  from  across  the  seas.  If  he  comes 
he  will  ride  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from 
his  Inauguration  and  take  his  residence  In 
the  White  House.  We  have,  in  the  last  15 
months  in  the  Congress,  Inadvertently  and 
carelessly  we  must  assume,  moved  at  a 
hellish  rale  to  establish  preconditons  of  dic- 
tatorship There  will  be  no  coup  d'etat. 
Rather,  at  the  worst,  there  will  be  an  exten- 
sion and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  we 
have  granted. 

Is  the  matter  beyond  control?  I  do  not 
know  and  you're  not  sure.  In  all  sadness  I 
say  I  do  not  know.  The  ancients  tell  us 
that  democracy  degenerates  into  tyranny. 
We  are  the  longest-lived  experiment  in  free- 
dom and  its  ultimate  success  is  not  guaran- 
teed. In  my  heart — with  my  faith — I  do  not 
believe  we  have  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. 1  know  that  I  would  not  have  traveled 
1.000  miles  to  say  these  things  if  I  thought 
it  were.  But  I  know  it  could  happen  here 
and  I  am  dedicated  to  seeing  it  does  not. 

Ii   NatioDal  Lottery  a  Meant  To  Raise 
Revenoe,  and  If  So,  How  Much? 
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tion  w^ere  hungry  for  this  bread  and 
sustenance.  Full  information  has  not 
been  forthcoming. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  would  favor  a 
lottery  if  operated  by  a  State  or  a  local 
subdivision  provided  safeguards  were 
made  protecting  against  immorality  and 
corruption,  such  as  minors  gambling  or 
welfare  recipients  gambling  their  wel- 
fare benefits,  thus  denying  their  children 
food,  medicine,  and  shelter. 

Consequently,  my  research  into  the 
operation  of  lottery  by  foreign  govern- 
ments discloses  the  following  informa- 
tion: The  gross  income,  the  net  revenue 
to  be  derived,  percentage  which  the  re- 
spective governments  exact,  and  the 
population  of  the  Nation: 
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HON,  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    WEW    TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31, 1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  exposed  the  failure 
of  sponsors  of  national  lottery  legislation 
to  request  hearings  on  the  national  lot- 
tery bills.  On  May  24.  I  demonstrated 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sponsor  of 
H.R.  2007  as  to  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  a  national  lottery  if  that  proposal 
were  enacted.  I  demonstrated  that  not 
one  dime  could  or  would  be  legally  col- 
lected because  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2007  render  impossible  the  sale  of  lot- 
tei-y  tickets  in  the  United  States  without 
a  violation  of  law.  The  provisions  of 
H.R.  2007  on  page  3.  lines  9  through  11, 
read  as  follows: 

No  ticket  of  participation  shall  be  sold  In 
any  State  or  In  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
Stiite  where  such  sale  is  illegal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  conclusion  can  be 
draA\Ti  from  the  foregoing  information? 
At  best,  if  lotteries  were  legalized  on  a 
national  scale,  there  would  be  collected 
approximately  $200  million  and  not  $10 
billion  as  the  sponsors  claim.  While  this 
sum  of  $200  million  is  sizeable,  it  repre- 
sents only  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our 
national  budget  of  approximately  $90 
billion.  To  obtain  this  small  percentage, 
Congress  must  pass  legislation  which  will 
set  aside  the  criminal  statutes  of  every 
State  and  thereby  destroy  the  Federal - 
State  relationship.  It  is  preferred,  in  my 
opinion,  that  those  States  which  want 
lottery  to  take  the  initial  step  and  legal- 
ize lottery  in  their  States  or  in  their 
municipalities. 

For  years  now  the  people  have  been 
bamboozled  into  the  belief  that  billions 
could  be  raised  and  income  taxes  could 
be  reduced.  The  white  light  of  truth  and 
factual  information  shrink  the  exag- 
gerated claims  and  expKJse  the  hypocrisy, 


fakeiT.  and  quackery  of  claims  to  reduce 
taxes  through  national  lottery  bills 
hitherto  presented. 


The  Thailand  National  Lottery 
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HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wt)uld  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  Thailand  national  lottery  which  has 
been  very  productive. 

Last  year  the  total  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts from  running  a  lottery  amounted 
to  almost  $34  'i  million.  After  pajnnent 
of  expenses  and  prizes  the  net  income  to 
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the  Ctovemment  came  to  almost  $14  mil- 
lion, most  of  which  is  used  for  public 
charity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  could  produce  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  new  revenue  which  could 
be  used  to  relieve  our  heavy  tax  burdens 
and  help  reduce  our  gigantic  national 
debt.  Are  not  the  American  taxpayers 
entitled  to  a  break? 


CitizeB  Defenders  Day,  American  Legion 
Pott  No.  318,  Greensbarg,  Pa.,  May 
30,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31, 1962 

Mr.  VAN  21ANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  unique  programs  as  part  of 
the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  1962, 
was  the  Citizen  Defenders  Day  program 
on  May  30,  1962,  at  Greensburg,  Pa., 
when  awards  were  presented  to  the  out- 
standing reservists  of  the  military  Re- 
serve units  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
area.  The  event  which  is  sponsored  an- 
nually by  Greensburg  Post  No.  318  of  the 
American  Legion  attracted  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  citizenry  of  the  Greensburg 
area.  It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the 
following  address  in  connection  with  the 
program : 

Address  by  Representative  James  E.  Van 
Zandt.  Member  of  Congress,  20th  District 
or  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Second  Annual 
Awards  Dinner  in  Observance  or  Citizen 
Defenders  Day  Sponsored  by  American 
Legion  Post  No.  318  at  Greensburg,  Pa.. 
ON  May  30,  1962 

After  more  than  40  years  of  service  In  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve — It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  are  few  events  in  the  calendar  year 
so  typical  of  the  American  spirit  as  this  one — 
Citizen  Defenders  Day. 

This  I  believe  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
American  fighting  man — who  stands  today, 
as  always,  a  unique  figure  in  the  military 
sense — a  genuine  citizen  defender. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  criticize  the  military 
traditions  of  our  allies — nor  belittle  the 
fighting  ability  of  any  nation. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that 
we  alone  have  found  an  effective  method  of 
military  preparedness  superior  in  all  respects 
to  the  methods  employed  by  other  nations. 

We  have,  however,  developed  a  military 
system  congenial  to — and  consistent  with — 
our  other  traditions  and  one  that  has  served 
us  remarkably  well  since  first  we  entered 
the  family  of  nations  almost  200  years  ago. 

A  primary  goal  conceived  by  our  fore- 
fathers— was  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
national  government  free  from  the  need  for 
a  large  standing  army. 

Our  forefathers  were  idealists — not  im- 
pntcMcHl  or  "fuzzy-minded"  idealists,  you 
understand,  but  reasonable  idealists. 

To  them — it  appeared  that  a  large  stand- 
ing army  would  serve  as  a  constant  threat  to 
their  concept  of  a  republic — that  military 
men.  with  too  much  power  at  their  com- 
mand, might  prove  Intolerant  of  the  ballot 
box  whenever  the  election  results  were  not 
to  their  satisfaction. 

The  ideal  they  sought  was  geinune  repre- 
sentative government  devoid  of  military 
interference. 


In  this  regard  I  should  point  out  that  the 
founders  of  the  American  Republic  had  no 
conception  of  the  American  military  class 
as  it  exists  today. 

They  were  thinking  not  In  terms  of  for- 
ward-looking persons  such  as  Col.  John 
Olenn  c*  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover.  but  of  mas- 
ters of  terror  such  as  the  emperor-millta- 
rlsts — Peter  the  Great,  Louis  XTV,  Louis  XV, 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  above  all,  George 
III. 

Reprsentatlve  government  had  existed  as 
a  political  theory  since  the  beginning  of 
civilization — but  was  yet  to  receive  any  more 
than  token  expression  as  the  result  of  mili- 
tary Interference. 

This  the  Pounding  Fathers  realized— and 
consequently  sought  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  American  Army. 

On  the  other  hand — they  were  also  well 
aware  of  the  fate  befalling  nations  without 
adequate  facilities  for  defense. 

They,  therefore,  arranged  a  compromi.se  b*"- 
tween  the  extremes  of  supermilltarism  and 
abject  weakness. 

Neither  extreme  was  acceptable.  Only  the 
compromise  would  do. 

In  this  way  the  American  military  tradi- 
tion was  born — a  tradition  based  upon  the 
citizen  soldier,  the  cltiaen  defender,  a  civil- 
ian most  of  the  time  but  a  man  with  mili- 
tary skill,  trained   in  the  art  of  war. 

The  citizen  defender  idea  had  its  origin 
in  the  State  militia  system. 

Militias  were  formally  organized  into  an 
overall  defense  force  in  1775  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety   of   the   Continental   Congress 

They  supplied  almost  half  the  troops 
raised  for  General  Washington's  command 
In  the  Revolutionary  War. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drawn  up  in 
1787,  a  special  provision  was  made  enabling 
the  Congress  to  call  out.  organize,  and  over- 
see the  operations  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  all  cases  requiring  the  use  of 
force  in  the  name  of  law  and  order 

President  Washington  regarded  the  mili- 
tia as  a  second  line  of  defense  nullifying  the 
need  for  a  large  standing  army. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  of  1796  he  cau- 
tioned the  people  as  follows:  "Avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments which,  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment, are  inauspicious  to  liberty — and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  hos- 
tile to  republican  liberty." 

Concurring  In  Washington's  belief.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  in  the  year  1808  pro- 
viding for  annual  Federal  payments  to  help 
the  States  support  the  militia. 

T'ne  move  was  to  pay  off  in  four  great 
military  contests — before  the  close  of  the 
19th  century. 

It  is  not  t(X)  surprising  that  there  was  fc>r 
many  years  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessional militarists  to  presume  that  the 
miUtla  could  not  fight. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  Adj.  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  observed  to  a  friend  that 
the  militia  units  In  his  vicinity  were  com- 
posed of  the  least  likely  looking  bunch  of 
soldiers  he  had  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

But  the  men  fought  so  well  that  Sherman 
had  to  write  his  friend  Liter  in  the  war. 
taking  back  his  criticism. 

Some  years  later — during  the  Civil  War 
when  Sherman  held  command  over  the  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  he  again  pro- 
tested against  the  militia,  apparently  for- 
getting his  past  experience  in  Mexico.  And 
again,  toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  he 
was   obliged  to   retract  his  critical    remarks. 

When  Sherman  stormed  Atlanta  and  cut 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  the  men  who 
blazed  the  way  for  him  were,  for  the  most 
part,  citizen-soldiers  of  the  sort  he  was  In- 
clined to  denounce. 

No.  they  probably  didn't  look  much  like 
soldiers. 

After  all,  they  were  not  so  much  soldiers 
as   they   were   farmers,   bakers,    shopkeepers. 


blacksmiths, 


and 


politicians.      butchers, 
cobblers. 

But  many  of  them  had  mlUtla  training 
and  those  who  did  not  nonetheless  received 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
had 

When  the  Confederate  Army  was  driven 
from  Georgia  into  the  Carollnas  where  It 
finally  surrendered.  Sherman,  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  was  required  once  more  to 
admit  that  the  citizen-soldier  was  In  fact  an 
asset  to  the  Nation — much  as  it  surprised 
hini  to  say  so. 

Growth  of  oversea  responsibilities  fol- 
lowing the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898 
brought  a  more  serious  attitude  toward  mil- 
itary affairs.  It  also  produced  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  necessary  in  time  of  peace 
to  recruit  and  train  a  larger  number  of 
citizen  soldiers  for  combat. 

To  this  end  an  act  was  passed  In  1903 
providing  the  militia,  by  then  referred  to  as 
the  National  Guard,  with  both  State  and 
Federal  support. 

The  States  were  assigned  responsibility  for 
furnishing  personnel  and  armory  facilities 
and  the  Federal  Government  became  re- 
sponsible for  training,  equipping,  and  pay- 
ing the  men 

While  constituting  an  organized  reserve  in 
peacetime,  the  State  militia  or  National 
Guard  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  in  time  of  war. 

Again  the  need  for  a  Ready  Reserve  was 
made  manifest  when  America  entered  World 
War  I  in  which  11  National  Guard  divisions 
saw  combat  as  components  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force. 

This  was  a  new  kind  of  warfare  in  which 
the  Frencli  and  British  officers  had  become 
what  they  preferred  to  regard  as  expert  in 
the  3  years  preceding  the  Americans'  ar- 
rival. 

In  consequence  of  this  they  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  raw  American  recruits  fresh 
from  civilian  life. 

How.  they  wondered,  could  civilians  in 
uniform  be  expected  to  face  the  withering 
fire  of  that  deadly  innovation,  the  machine- 
gun    or  avoid  fleeing  in  panic  from  the  tank' 

Well,  they  found  out — and  quickly. 

The  Americans,  with  National  Guard  units 
leading  the  way,  broke  the  German  attack 
at  Caiitigny,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Belleau 
Wood  and  in  a  counterstroke  drove  them 
from  the  field   at  St.  Mlhlel  and  Argonne 

To  the  astonishment  of  everyone  con- 
cerned, except  perhaps  the  Americans,  it 
appeared  that  not  only  could  the  German 
juggernaut  be  held  at  bay  but  chased  home 
as  well.  Once  again  the  American  citizen 
defender  had  proved  his  mettle  on  the  firing 
line 

Enlightened  by  the  experiences  of  World 
War  I,  in  which  the  National  Guard  iinit.s 
performed  especially  well,  Congress  decided 
in  1920  to  extensively  amend  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1916  in  order  to  create  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  military  policy  with  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  Reserves. 

A  new  law  established  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Regular  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Organized  Reserves 
as  Its  three  basic  components. 

In  1916  a  system  of  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  had  been  established  In  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  country 
Expansion  of  the  ROTC  system  after  World 
War  I  made  about  150,000  Reserve  officers 
available  by  1940  when  mobilization  for 
World  War  II  began. 

This  reservoir  made  it  possible  to  build  the 
active  duty  forces  from  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand to  nearly  11  million  in  a  period  of  ^u\y 
4  years 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  drew  up  policies  expanding  the  mission 
of  the  postwar  National  Guard — to  ratablish 
a  quicker  means  for  large-scale  action  In  the 
face  of  any  conceivable  national  emergency. 
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But  the  Korean  crisis  came  along  before 
the  new  policy  was  fully  In  effect.  As  a 
result  —it  was  necessary  to  redraft  a  great 
many  World  War  II  veterans  in  order  to  hold 
our  own  in  Korea  while  many  nonveterans 
stayed  at  home. 

It  thereupon  was  determined  in  Washing- 
ton that  there  had  to  be  a  way  of  preventing 
this  kind  of  double  Jeopardy  arrangement. 
That  is  to  .say.  there  had  to  be  a  large  enough 
Reserve  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  redraft- 
ing of  veterans 

Out  of  this  determination  evolved  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Act  of  1955 — with  which  all  of 
you  are  .so  well  acquainted. 

Here,  at  la.st.  was  a  truly  comprehensive 
plan  designed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
enlisted  Reserves. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  honor  not  only 
that  plan  but  aUso  the  men  involved  in  it, 
represented  here  tonight  by  members  of 
Westmoreland  County  Reserve  units  from 
each  branch  of  the  service. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present 
on  such  an  occasion  arranged  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  members  of  the  Reserve  perform  two 
major  services  We  are  mindful  that,  first. 
they  contribute  to  the  national  security  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  stands  threatened 
as  never  before  and.  secondly,  they  are  help- 
ing provide  an  answer  to  what  has  been  a 
long  search  lor  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  military  responsibility,  in  line  with 
American  traditions. 

Indeed,  from  my  observation.^  and  exj>cri- 
ence  over  the  years,  the  Reserves  have  be- 
come far  more  than  a  second  line  of  delense 
For  through  their  strength  in  num'>ers  and 
their  numerous  ;  kills  and  abilities  they  are 
equipping  this  Nation  to  face  up  to  any 
conceivable  emergency.  In  truth  they  are 
fast  becoming  the  very  backbone  of  our  na- 
tional dcfen.se 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  que.'-tlon 
of  American  military  tradition,  so  different 
in  many  re.^pects  from  the  military  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations.  I  might  say  that  the 
American  soldier  overseas  remains  to  this 
day  a  puzzle  to  the  foreigner 

Divorced  as  he  is  from  the  idea  of  pro- 
fe.ssional  militarism,  wanunp  merely  to  get 
the  Job  done,  insure  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, and  get  b.ick  to  civilian  life  as  quickly 
iis  possible,  tlie  American  citizen  defender 
is  inclined  to  take  a  far  lighter  view  of  some 
matters  than  the  professional  military  man. 

A  European  who  witnessed  the  first  arri- 
val of  American  troops  in  Berlin,  described 
a  scene  to  me  which,  he  said,  baffled  the 
Euro;)ean  onlookers  In  one  of  the  U.S. 
.Army  trucks  was  a  bunch  of  battle-weary 
veterans  all  spruced  up  and  decked  out  in 
new  uniforms.  When  the  truck  screeched 
to  a  halt,  everyone  I'xpected  to  see  the  men 
pour  out  onto  the  street,  in  wchrmacht 
fashion.  I  suppose 

But  the  streets  hid  mud  puddles  all  over 
the  place,  there  w.-s  actually  no  need  for 
speed,  and  the  troops  were  in  no  mood  to 
loul  up  their  new  ui  ifornis 

Therefore-  the  first  man  to  disembark,  a 
tf>ugh-looking  .sergfant.  did  so  with  pre- 
tended concern  for  the  fate  of  his  tiniform 
followed  by  the  hoo  s  and  Jeers  of  the  other 
men  in  the  truck. 

The  crowd  m  tlie  i^treet  was  amazed  They 
had  expected  the  cl. eking  of  heels  and  the 
flash  of  bayonets,  instead  they  seemed  to  be 
gciting  an  Americf  n  version  of  slapstick 
comedy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  .--.oldiers  t  le  mission  was  accom- 
plished.    Berlin  had  fallen. 

Tlie  shooting  was  over  and  the  .American 
troops  were  tired  of  military  precision. 

In  this  moment  o'  nonviolence  they  were 
reverting  to  their  latural  civilian-minded- 
ness.  a  dislike  for  tl  e  drama  of  war 

Another  example  of  the  same  American 
spirit   was   reported    to   me   with   iiil.irity   by 


a  Berlin  resident  who  witnessed  the  "Yankee 
go  home"  demonstrations  of  a  few  years  ago. 

You  recall  the  scene,  the  Communists 
painting  that  phrase.  'Yankee — Oo  home" 
all  over  the  walls  and  store  fronts  In  an 
effort  to  suggest  that  the  German  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  wanted  no  more  of  the 
American  occupation  forces. 

Well,  on  this  occasion  with  all  those  Com- 
munists running  around,  splashing  that 
phrase  on  the  walls,  "Yankee— Go  home," 
there  stood  an  American  soldier  with  a 
paint  bucket  and  a  brush  adding  a  phrase 
of  his  own  :  "Fly  American  airline  " 

The  Germans  got  a  big  laugh  out  of  it 
and  the  Communists  were  said  to  be  rather 
confused. 

They  had  expected  outraged  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  American  troops.  But 
the  troops  knew  that  the  Communists  did 
not.  in  fact,  represent  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority and  this  was  the  way  one  of  them 
saw  fit  to  handle  the  situation. 

These  incidents  represent  no  more  than 
the  lighter  side  of  American  military  par- 
ticipation in  world  affairs.  But  they  also 
serve  to  illustrate  the  basically  civllian- 
mindedncss  of  the  American  Army,  a  civil- 
lan-mindedness  stemming  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  our  men-at-arms  are,  in 
fact,  citizen  defenders  as  opposed  to  pro- 
fessional military  men. 

Their  traditions  are  mixed — glorious  on 
the  one  hand,  hilarious  on  the  other.  But 
their  purpose  is  singular  and  serious  in  na- 
ture. They  intend  to  stand  by  their  coun- 
try and  their  flag  at  every  turn  and  to  up- 
Ivild  -American  principle  at  all  times. 

This  their  forebears  have  managed  to  do 
with  heroic  persistence — in  the  manner  of 
true  citizen  defenders. 

The  American  fighting  man  of  this  era  is 
well  aware  of  that  tradition — and  has 
claimed  it  as  his  own. 

Finally,  it  is  the  citizen  defender,  who  in 
Time  of  national  emergency,  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  regulars  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  defense  of  American  Ideals.  To- 
gether they  are  prepared  to  present  again  to 
the  world,  if  necessary,  the  military  might 
this  Nation  has  mobilized  with  electrifying 
speed  in  three  global  w.irs  since  the  turn  of 
the  centtiry. 

Tonight,  by  means  of  this  second  annual 
Citizen  Defenders  Day  awards  dinner,  we  pay 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Reserve  Forces 
of  the  Nation  and  particularly  those  from 
the  Westmoreland  County  area. 

I  warmly  commend  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Greensburg  American  Legion  Poet 
No.  318  for  sponsoring  this  second  annual 
awards  dinner — in  observance  of  Citizen  De- 
fenders Day. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  participate 
in  this  evening's  program  and  I  thank  you 
.'■incerelv  for  vour  kind  Invitation. 


Power  and  Eggs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1962 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  made  up  of  vari- 
ous public  utility  districts  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  construct  generating 
facilities  to  utilize  waste  steam  from  the 
Hanford  plutonium  reactor,  now  mider 
construction.  The  generating  plant 
would  be  built  and  operated  by 
W.P.P.S.S.,    without    cost    to    the    U.S. 


Government,  under  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  which  would  distribute 
the  output. 

I  append  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
from  the  Tn-City  Herald,  Kennewick, 
Wash,  of  May  28. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Power  and  Eggs 

Some  eggs  never  hatch  no  matter  how  long 
the  hen  sits  on  them 

When  the  treaty  for  joint  Canadian-Amer- 
ican development  of  the  upper  Columbia 
River  was  laid  '  there  was  much  cackling 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  treaty  was 
hailed  as  a  new  landmark  in  International 
relations 

And  so  It  wfi.s — or.  rather,  it  would  have 
been  had  the  Canadian  Parliament  ratified 
the  treaty  as  speedily  as  did  our  Senate  But 
the  treaty  almost  immediately  became  em- 
broiled in  Canadian  politics  and  has  been 
heavily  engaged  since,  despite  some  subtle — 
and  not -so-subtle — efforts  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  Ottawa  to  disengage  it. 

Now  the  treaty  is  an  issue  in  the  Canadian 
national  election  campaign  and  opponents 
of  tlie  party  in  office  are  stumping  the  coun- 
try denouncing  the  treaty  as  a  "sellout"  of 
Canadian  power.  Aiding  and  abetting  these 
attackers  is  the  highly  respected  Gen.  A  G  L 
McNaughion.  who  headed  the  Canadian 
t.eam  that  negotiated  the  treaty. 

Meantime,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  peo- 
ple who  were  hoping  the  upper  Columbia 
development  would  get  started  m  time  to 
head  off  an  imminent  power  shortagt  are 
realizing  the  short ige  may  t)e  una- oidable 
and  that  the  best  we  can  hoj)e  for  is  to  ease 
the  blow  To  do  this  more  generators  must 
be  brought  on  the  line  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  since  It  takes  5  to  7  years  to  build  a  dam 
there's  too  little  time  to  fill  the  gap  »-ith 
hydropower 

Winch  makes  the  Hanford  steamplar.t  a 
godsend  It  would  generate  800,000  to 
900,000  kilowatts  and  it  could  be  in  optera- 
tion  by  the  time  the  power  shortage  is  ex- 
pe.ned 

There  is  gtxxi  reason  to  hope  Congress  will 
npprove  the  plan,  and  Ep)eedlly,  of  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  to  build 
and   operate   the    plant 

But  nothing  must  be  left  to  chance  This 
"egg"  which  IS  to  vital  to  the  future  of 
tlie  Northwest,  must  be  tended  carefully, 
lest  It.  like  the  Canadian  treaty  fail  to 
hatch 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  1  include  a  speech  which 
I  deiivcred  Saturday,  May  26.  1962.  m 
Seattle,  as  the  kevTiote  address  at  :he 
King  County  Democratic  convention: 

Speech  of  Hon  Don  Magnt-son  or  W.^sh- 
INGTON,  Before  the  King  Countt  Dfmo- 
CR.^Tic  Convfntion 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  much 
of  which  we  can  be  proud — our  legis.l.^Tlve 
and  administrative  record,  our  philosophical 
approach  to  putlic  affairs,  the  devonon  and 
enlightened  outlook  of  our  public  cffici.'i'.s 
and  our  p.'irty  at  every  level. 

Here  in  King  C.->unty  however  we  h.iv* 
work  to  do.  serious  work  This  :$  r.r:  s> 
time  for  congratulations,  but  rather  s  tmie 
tor  rededication  to  the  American  sysier:-.  : 
government,  to  demctcmtlc  ir.stituti^^r.,-  »'><> 
must  begin  tixl;»y  a  reconsiders: ion  of  .iir 
party  of  us  objectives  and  proce«s<*s  .' 
mor.il  obligations  within  a  demcvr.st;.-  s  - 
oiety  We  'nus:  e\s!uste  ot.r  siu-vrs*  ',•.  ■ 
with  gre.Hter  intensity  we  mujt  ev.i:u«:<- 
need< 

Politic..:    parties    .<»Uhcu<:h   r.,-!    s,:-    e:  .i 
them.<eives    .^re  rle.'^rly  an  ind'..<.jvn*i*t^>c  r'.r- 
nirn:   m  the  tvuKiiv^MUij:  a:  dru-.c; &■...-  .i. 
crnnieot. 
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What  are  the  functlona  of  a  political 
party?  Generally,  to  provide  the  personnel 
and  philosophy  for  effective  government; 
and  added  to  this,  while  yet  an  Integral 
part.  Is  perhaps  the  most  vital  function  of 
all,  the  function  of  education.  Have  we, 
as  E>emocrats  and  as  responsible  citizens, 
been  doing  enough  to  meet  our  obligations 
both  to  our  party  and  to  society?  The  an- 
swer Is  clear;  we  have  not.  The  responsi- 
bility of  a  political  party  far  transcends  the 
Indiscriminate  election  of  men  and  women 
to  public  office. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  extremely 
fortunate.  We  are  a  young  area,  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature.  These  assets,  however, 
are  not  attributable  to  any  peculiar  virtue 
of  the  northwesterner.  Rather,  they  are  the 
blessings  of  nature  and  of  youth.  We  have 
not  as  yet  had  time  to  destroy,  to  waste, 
and  to  desecrate  our  natural  heritage,  nor 
to  amass  the  human  problems  which  plague 
other  parts  of  our  Nation.  We  are  not,  as 
yet,  afflicted  with  the  ills  of  the  East  in  their 
more  severe  forms. 

Travel  posters  show  Washington,  D.C., 
during  cherry  blossom  season,  with  the 
beautiful  Potomac  River  and  the  public 
monuments.  However,  they  don't  explain 
that  the  Potomac  River  is  polluted  by  in- 
dustrial waste  and  raw  sewage  which  for 
generations  have  emptied  into  it  within  a 
mile  of  the  beautiful  blossoms.  At  night, 
the  stench  of  the  Potomac  blankets  the 
Washington  slums.  But  Just  a  moment — oiu* 
own  pollution  problems  are  closing  in  on 
us. 

Unless  we  learn  from  the  mistakes  and 
experience  of  the  East,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion will  become  commonplace,  our  wild 
areas  violated  and  commercialized.  Our 
Western  cities  will  become  congested, 
wracked  with  slums. 

Suburban  and  rural  areas  will  become  in- 
creasingly subject  to  urban  sprawl.  Open 
space  and  park  lands,  through  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  foresight,  will  give  way  to  the  dis- 
ordered scramble  of  factories,  housing  proj- 
ects, shopping  centers,  freeways  and  service 
areas.  Our  schools  will  become  increasingly 
overcrowded  and  understaffed. 

Basking  in  Federal  expenditures  In  defense 
and  related  industries,  we  have  failed  to 
diversify  our  economy,  relying  ever  more 
heavily  upon  Federal  spending  and  contin- 
ued international  tension  as  a  basis  of  our 
economic  prosperity.  How  easily  we  could 
become  a  vast  depressed  area  with  massive 
unemployment,  should  we  attain  our  goal 
of  world  peace,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  defense  contracts. 

Seattle  is  a  city  enchanted.  A  new  star 
illuminating  the  heavens,  the  World's  Pair,  is 
today  its  animating  force.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  being  discovered.  But  stardom 
can  fade.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-two 
will  see  the  close  of  a  truly  magnificent 
World's  Pair;  but  what  shall  we  see  in  1964, 
In  1974.  and  in  1984?  Streams  flowing  crystal 
clear,  or  hopelessly  polluted?  People  em- 
ployed or  unemployed?  People  adequately 
housed,  or  the  denizens  of  slums?  A  people 
free  and  happy  or  a  people  politically  and 
economically  enslaved? 

Time  Is  running  out  fast  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  many  cases,  we  have  failed  to 
see;  in  other  cases,  seeing,  we  have  failed  to 
act.  Report  after  report  after  report,  studies, 
surveys,  consultations,  extended  debates,  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  minutiae  but  precious 
Utile  action.  We  have  traveled  at  a  leisiu-e- 
ly  pace,  congratulating  ourselves  upon  being 
the  heirs  to  Gods  country,  while  inch  by 
Inch  we  have  alienated  our  legacy. 

To  speak  of  a  party's  failure  in  a  State 
where  both  Senators  are  Democrats,  as  are  the 
State  elective  officials  and  a  majority  of  both 
legislative  chambers,  may  seem  odd.  Success 
and  failure,  however,  are  relative.  The  ques- 
tion la  not  "Are  we  doing  anything?"  but 
rather,  "Are  we  doing  enough?  " 


Washington  is  a  State  of  political  paradox. 
For  8  years,  we  were  represented  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  only  one  Democrat,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Wakrkn  Q.  Magnuson.  Then 
In  1952,  HxKST  M.  Jackson  entered  the  Sen- 
ate. Six  years  ago.  the  Democratic  Party 
swept  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Albert  D. 
Roselllnl  was  elected  Governor.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  captured  both  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature and  won  all  partisan  statewide  races. 
Senator  Magnuson  was  reelected  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  But,  that  same  year,  we 
Democrats  lost  six  out  of  seven  congressional 
races  to  the  Republicans.  And  we  lost  the 
mayoralty  race  In  Seattle. 

Two  years  later.  In  1958.  Senator  J.ackson 
swept  to  a  record-shattering  reelection  vic- 
tory. But  the  Republicans  again  carried  six 
out  of  seven  congressional  races.  The  Demo- 
crats, In  1960,  reelected  Governor  Roselllnl  to 
a  well-deserved  second  term.  But  In  spite  of 
the  prestige  of  the  then  newly  appointed 
Democratic  national  chairman  and  the  ef- 
forts of  dedicated  party  workers,  the  State 
of  Washington  fell  to  Richard  Nixon. 

However,  an  important  break  occurred 
that  year.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  was  sent  to 
the  Congress.  The  six  Republican  seats  in 
the  House  were  cut  to  five.  Julia  Butlek 
Hansen  la  becoming  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  in  American  politics,  serving  ably 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Why  do  the  Democrats  win  statewide  while 
losing  not  only  House  elections,  but.  equally 
important,  the  vital  county  and  municipal 
elections? 

There  are  several  answers.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  State  of  Washington — 
and  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Re- 
publican Party — has  failed  to  distinguish  it- 
self philosophically.  Knowledgeable  people 
are  prone  to  asic,  "Is  there  really  any  dif- 
ference, fundamentally,  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties?"  We  must 
answer  emphatically,  "Yes."  But  people  fall 
to  distinguish  between  a  smiling  Democratic 
Swede  name  Anderson  and  a  smiling  Re- 
publican Swede  name  Anderson.  The  es- 
sentials of  party  philosophy  have  not  been 
made  clear  beyond  the  confines  of  party 
membership. 

The  party  platform  and  the  philosophical 
position  of  a  candidate  have  less  Impact 
upon  the  voter  than  name  familiarity  and 
personality.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly,  and  is  most  obvious  in  the  facil- 
ity with  which  Washingtonians  split  the 
ticket. 

Given  the  philosophical  orientation  of  the 
majority,  the  vast  majority,  of  Wa.shlng- 
tonians  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  oar  State,  there  is  every  logi- 
cal reason  to  expect  that  Democrats  would 
fill  every  elective  position  in  western  Wash- 
ington. 

And  yet.  many  public  offices  are  filled  by 
officials  whose  avowed  political  philosophies 
are  directly  oppDsed  to  those  of  the  voters 
they  represent  and  who  elected  them  to  pub- 
lic office. 

What  is  the  l3glc  that  Impels  a  voter  to 
send  a  U.S.  Senator  to  Washington  to  fight 
for  public  power  development,  while  send- 
ing; a  Congressman  to  fight  against  It?  Why 
does  a  citizen  vote  at  one  level  for  an  official 
committed  to  the  support  of  medical  care 
fnr  our  senior  citizens  under  social  security, 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  of  pollution 
control,  while  voting  at  another  level  f  jr 
men  who  are  equally  committed  to  opposing 
these  vital  steps  in  progress? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  The  voter  is  Just 
not  accustomed  to  a  consideration  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office  on  the  basis  of  philo- 
sophical approach  to  Government  and  to 
specific  Issues. 

In  part.  In  large  part,  this  curious  incon- 
sistency is  the  result  of  the  cult  of  per- 
sonality in  American  politics:  physical  ap- 
pearance, personality,  and  considerations  of 


national  origin,  no  matter  how  far  removed; 
of  religious  affiliation,  no  matter  how  super- 
ficial; and  of  standard  creed,  no  matter  how 
perfunctory  and  lightly  worn.  If  he's  a 
Scandinavian,  If  he's  for  freedom  and  against 
communism,  he's  our  man.  His  p>o6ltion  on 
s{>eciflc  issues  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
regrettably,  are  treated  as  unimportant. 

The  tendency  to  separate  the  man  from 
his  philosophy  results  to  a  great  extent  from 
p<jlitical  naivete,  from  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  functioning  of  government,  prop- 
erly to  appraise  its  Importance,  and  accurate- 
ly to  comprehend  the  degree  to  which  each 
public  official  is  dependent  upon  each  othjr 
official  and  upon  the  public. 

There  exists  a  tragic  misconception  of  a 
division  of  power,  the  feeling  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  Governor  and  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  somehow  will  result  In  a 
mutual  check  of  authority  In  favor  of  the 
public.  More  often,  it  merely  makes  difficult 
the  teamwork  and  mutual  confidence  essen- 
tial to  the  cooperative  functioning  of  gov- 
ernment and  produces  stagnation. 

In  any  case,  whatever  Its  cause,  the  fail- 
ure to  relate  the  candidate  and  his  political 
party  to  a  set  of  philosophical  concepts  is 
culpable  ignorance.  The  political  parties  of 
our  Nation  are  often  negligent  in  their  ob- 
ligation to  Inform,  but  to  a  greater  degree. 
the  voter  has  been  derelict  In  his  moral 
responsibility  to  Inform  himself. 

Nut  enough  Americans  are  politically  ac- 
tive. A  small  core  of  party  members  is 
devoted  and  well-informed.  This  informed 
activity,  howevfer,  does  not  extend  to  the 
grass  roots.  The  average  citizen  is  thor- 
oughly unacquainted  with  his  representative 
in  g'jvernment.  on  whatever  level.  TTils  is 
Incompatible  with  the  moral  resjxDnslbilitles 
of  the  citizen  In  a  democracy. 

One  of  tlie  most  significant  issues  con- 
fronting our  party,  both  here  In  King  County 
and  n.itlonally.  Is  the  battle  against  political 
dropouts. 

Tlie  young  democratic  organizations  are  In 
a  remarkable  position  to  attract  to  active 
participating  membership  in  our  party  young 
men  and  women  of  high  idealism  and  vigor. 
Year  after  year,  both  collegiate  and  non- 
college  clubs  draw  into  their  ranks  persons 
whose  qualities  of  leadership  and  academic 
or  professional  training  would  make  them 
assets  to  our  party,  and  whose  Intellectual 
gifts  are  vitally  needed  in  coimclls  such  as 
this  o!ie. 

What  happens  to  these  young  people? 
Some  continue  their  party  activity  and 
assume  positions  of  leadership,  but  the  ma- 
jority disappear  into  the  sea  of  humanity, 
voting  perhaps,  but  having  no  more  active 
association  with  the  party  of  their  choice. 
These  are  the  political   dropouts. 

In  the  two  political  parties,  there  arise 
periodically  young  men  and  women  whose 
capnbilitles  are  readily  apparent  to  long-time 
party  workers.  Sometimes  they  are  active 
to  the  point  of  becoming  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office.  And  then  one  day  they  are  gone. 
They  fade  into  the  ranks  of  business,  In- 
dustry Lir  private  practice,  while  their  talents 
are  lost  to  formal  party  organization.  They, 
too,  are  political  dropouts.  Our  Nation,  our 
State,  our  political  parties  can  ill  afford  this 
constant  and  expensive  loss. 

We  must  study  cautiously  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  political  dropout.  We  must  de- 
velop programs  for  recruitment,  establish 
training  Institutes,  a  program  of  political  ap- 
prenticeship, probably  Informal,  which  will 
tran.sform  the  dilettante  Into  an  Informed 
and  responsible  party  worker. 

The  exact  formula  for  the  prevention  of 
dropouts  we  will  develop  with  time.  The 
need  for  action  in  this  area,  however,  is  im- 
media'e  The  luxury  of  the  dropout  we  can 
afford  no  longer. 

In  Washington  State  politics,  every  candi- 
date is  on  his  own,  There  is  no  official  slate 
of  candidates,  nor  does  anyone  ride  free  to 
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public  office  on  the  record  of  another.  We 
know  every  candle  ate  must  win  or  lose  on 
his  own  merits.  However,  in  the  field  of 
applied  politics  the  case  is  not  that  simple. 
The  fight  for  the  l.nprovement  of  social  or- 
ganization is  not  flone  a  matter  of  voting 
right,  nor  is  it  limiied  to  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  tei  m  effort.  It  necessitates 
the  cooperation  of  every  level  of  government 
and  the  informed  prrtlclpatlon  of  society. 

If  we  believe  In  tlie  issues  which  compose 
our  platform,  we  nust  fight  for  them  at 
every  level.  There  are  times  when  pas- 
sively voting  is  not  Miough.  times  when  one 
must  come  dynam.cally  forward  to  lead. 
This  burden  of  leadi'rshlp,  which  rests  most 
heavily  upon  public  and  party  officials,  in- 
cludes the  quest  for  men  and  women  of 
quality  to  fill  posts  of  public  re.sponslbility. 
It  Is  the  responsl  Jility  of  the  permanent 
party  organization  lot  to  select  a  specific 
candidate.  b\it  to  c.eate  through  whatever 
means  a  milieu  in  -vhich  individual  politi- 
cal activity  can  be  n  eaningfiil.  In  this,  the 
educative  function,  ve  have  made  our  most 
grievous  failure. 

The  educative  fun(  tion  is  ."Sharply  divided. 
On  the  negative  side  the  parties  face  a  ma- 
jor task:  That  of  deUroying  the  unpopular 
public  Image  of  the  politician.  We  must 
ventilate  the  smoke-iilled  room. 

The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  its 
moral  responsibility  fur  the  actions,  right 
or  wrong,  currupt  (r  honest,  of  Us  gov- 
ernment The  erroieou.s  c(  ncept  of  the 
government  as  a  ni<  ral  entity  apart  from 
the  people  must  be  c  ispelled. 

The  positive  side  <>f  the  educative  func- 
tion of  a  party  is  much  broader  and  much 
more  rewarding,  the  obligation  of  creating 
an  informed,  respoiisible,  ar;d  politically 
aware  electorate.  Tils  Involves  a  program 
of  public  information,  presenting  i.ssvies  in 
an  Intelligent  and  frank  manner  through 
whichever  media  are  most  effective.  Part 
of  the  educative  function  of  the  parties  must 
be  directed  to  the  exposure  of  the  records 
of  incumbent  officials  to  the  light  of  intel- 
lectual scrutiny,  Thl:  cannot  be  a  transient 
effort,  put  forward  for  one  campaign.  We 
must  fight  for  the  development  of  perma- 
nent macliinery  ihroigh  which  factual  in- 
formation can  be  carried  to  the  most  isolated 
citizen. 

A  tyranny  of  words  has  developed  in 
America  which  the  public  speaker  must 
avoid  for  fear  of  evo  cing  an  emotional  re- 
spon.se  wholly  destruc  tlve  of  rational  proc- 
esses. So  great  has  this  philological  op- 
pression become  that  rertain  areas  of  public 
discussion  are  no  Icng^  meaningful  and 
often  are  politically  (l.nngerous. 

In  no  area  is  this  nore  apparent  than  in 
discus.sion  of  the  int  >rnatlonaI  Communist 
conspiracy,  A  vocabulary,  weakly  defined 
and  indi.scriminately  applied,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  txtreiusls  of  the  right  and 
of  the  left 

The  challenge  of  nternational  commu- 
nism is  certainly  one  )f  the  more  significant 
problems  facing  the  American  people.  Un- 
fortunately, the  heat  generated  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  right  larcely  has  obscured 
the  really  vital  i.'^.'^ue  ■  of  our  conflict  with 
communi5-m.  Dealing  almo.st  exclusively  in 
unsubstanti.ited  chart  es.  they  have  appealed 
to  jingoistic  emotionalism  and  have  trig- 
gered an  equally  emcttional  and  often  un- 
realistic reaction  from  the  radical  left. 

We  have  moved  from  the  era  of  McCarthy 
to  that  of  the  John  Eirch  Society  and  Gen- 
eral Walker.  They  ;  re  equally  dangerous. 
Emotion  and  unreasoning  partisanism  are 
no  substitutes  for  factual  and  rational  con- 
sideration of  issues  or.  their  merits 

Most  dangerous,  pcihaps.  is  the  element  of 
unofficial  censorship  which  Impels  public 
officials  to  a  careful  middle-of-the-road  posi- 
tion, incon.'-istent  wi  h  fact  but  politically 
safe,    arbitrarily    cxcltidlng   from    considera- 


tion solutions  which  otherwise  might  be  ad- 
visable and  desirable. 

There  must  exist  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  freedom  from  tyranny 
either  of  the  left  or  of  the  right,  In  which 
issues,  no  matter  how  controversial,  may  be 
granted  a  Judicious  hearing.  In  this  regard, 
the  educative  function  of  the  party  can  be 
a  determining  factor. 

One  hears  constant  complaint  about  the 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  local  affairs.  This  situation  could  be 
defined  more  correctly  as  the  abdication  of 
responsibility  by  local  agencies  and  by  the 
citizens  behind  them.  In  the  search  for  a 
broader  revenue  base.  Increasing  demand  Is 
made  for  Federal  aid. 

Local  government  officials  are  severely  un- 
derrated. Their  positions  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  are  made  increasingly  so  because 
of  the  irresponsible  attitude  of  certain  polit- 
ical leaders  and  citizens'  groups.  If  a  street 
is  in  ill  repair,  if  traffic  is  congested,  if  urban 
renewal  is  needed,  if  schools  are  over- 
crowded, there  is  complaint  and  an  accusing 
finger  is  pointed  at  the  officeholder. 

Immediate  action  is  demanded  by  the  citi- 
zen while  the  political  opposition  makes  ref- 
erence to  a  "do-nothing"  mayor,  a  "do-noth- 
ing '  legislature,  or  a  "do-nothing"  Congress. 
The  public  is  urged  to  "throw  the  rascals 
out."  When  taxes  are  raised  to  pay  for  the 
demanded  improvements  and  services,  citi- 
zens and  political  opposition  alike  charge  the 
hara.<5,sed  officials  with  being  "spenders."  in- 
creasing the  national  debt,  engaging  In 
"backdoor  spending," 

The  Democratic  Party  especially  is  accused 
of  offering  something  for  nothing,  and  is 
labeled  the  party  of  big  public  spending. 
No  responsible  politician  offers  something 
for  nothing,  whether  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, medical  care  for  the  aged,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  manpower  retraining, 
urban  renewal,  or  what-have-you. 

You  and  I  pay  for  every  benefit  received 
Hopefully,    we   do    so    willingly,   with    a   full 
understanding  of   the  reasons   for  so  doing. 
I  suggest  it  is  time  the  public  and  the  poli- 
ticians grew  up. 

In  this  area,  major  political  parties  could 
do  a  tremendous  Job  of  public  education 
Both  could  build  understanding  which 
would  serve  our  area  well  in  dealing  with 
the  challenges  of  the  public  sector.  We  as 
Democrats  have  a  duty  in  this  regard.  Ours 
IS  a  rare  opportunity. 

The  growing  significance  of  local  govern- 
ment is  apparent  to  any  student  of  the  na- 
tional scene,  the  drive  for  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  the  growing  emphasis  on  city 
planniner.  the  birth  of  the  megapolis,  the 
flight  to  suburbia. 

Yet,  it  Is  In  the  area  of  local  government 
where  the  political  parties  have  failed.  To 
the  citizen-voter,  a  Senator  or  a  governor 
is  easily  identifiable  both  by  party  and  ac- 
complishments. They  are  recipients  of 
praise  or  the  targets  of  criticism,  but  what 
of  the  county  commissioner,  the  city  council- 
man, the  State  legislator? 

On  the  ballot,  generally,  positions  below 
mayor  and  attorney  general  melt  Into  a  sea 
of  names.  Have  you  perhaps  said:  "I  vote 
Democratic  In  the  Important  races,  but  in 
the  local  races.  I  vote  for  the  man."  Have 
you  left  part  of  the  ballot  blank  because  you 
were  uninformed? 

Regrettably,  we  as  a  party  have  nourished 
this  tendency.  We.  too,  tend  to  regard  local 
races  as  unimp)ortant.  If  we  elect  a  Govern- 
nor  or  a  Senator,  If  our  man  Is  In  the  White 
House,  we  are  satislfled. 

We  forget  that  county,  city,  legislative 
and  congressional  seats,  if  held  by  Republi- 
cans, are  held  by  men  whose  philosophy  of 
government  Is  different  from  our  own.  The 
teamwork  required  by  the  democratic  sj's- 
tem  of  government  permits  no  first  citizen, 
no  prima  donna,  only  men  and  women  who 
are   dedicated   to  hard  work   in  the  public 


service  Municipal,  county.  State  and  Fed- 
eral Go\ernment  are  separate  professional 
areas  of  public  service,  each  with  Its  own 
area  of  responsibility,  but  each  equally  im- 
portant, equally  honorable,  In  the  composite 
of  American  Government. 

The  concept  of  political  teamwork  is  no- 
where more  apparent  or  more  necessary  than 
in  Congress  The  Constitution  divides  legis- 
lative resjx)nsibillty  equally  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  two  Houses  are  equal  and  coordinate.  To 
become  law,  general  legislation  must  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  is  complete  without  the  other. 
The  congressional  balance  of  power  has 
alternated  periodically  between  the  two 
Houses  Sometimes  this  alternation  has  re- 
sulted from  strong  and  dynamic  leadership. 
The  absence  of  a  directing  force,  however, 
can  be  equally  powerful,  generally  in  a  nega- 
tive way  rhe  House,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  tile  Senate,  is  responsible  to  public 
opinion,  but  it  can  also  be  far  more  provin- 
cial depending  upon  the  degree  to  which 
public  opinion  is  enlightened  and  the  elec- 
torate respoi.slble. 

Power  m  the  87ih  Congress  has  fallen  to 
the  House,  and  in  this  Instance  it  appears  to 
be  more  nearly  a  negative  f>ower  wielded  by 
the  chairman  of  a  few  committees  and 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Republican- 
southern  Democratic  coalition. 

Evidence  of  this  Is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  Senate,  last  year,  passed  the  adminlsira- 
tions  aid-to-education  bill.  F\irther  con- 
sideration ol  this  vital  legislation  is  virtually 
impossible  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
Rules  Conimittee 

This  consent  has  not  been  forthcoming, 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  Republican-southern 
Democratic  coalition  among  Rules  Commit- 
tee members. 

The  Important  King-Anderson  proposal 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  is  presently  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  northern  and  western  liberals 
It  may  stay  tliere  It  was  in  the  House  that 
the  minimum  wage  bill  was  weakened  by 
crippling  amendments. 

Five  more  liberal.  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  not  only  \oi- 
ing.  but  working  in  committee  and  fighting 
in  defense  of  our  democratic  philosophy, 
would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
projecting  these  critical  legislative  pro- 
grams for  which  JfLiA  and  I  fought. 

Seniority  is  a  major  consideration  in  the 
House.  Involving  committee  assignments, 
prestige,  power,  and  to  a  high  degree  the 
capacity  of  a  Member  to  serve  his  district  ef- 
fectively. Because  of  seniority,  the  South 
dominates  many  of  the  committees. 

Rapid  rotation  in  congressional  office  his 
cost  the  far  West  dearly  in  this  regard 
Among  Democratic  Congressmen  from  the 
12  Western  Stares,  excluding  California, 
only  three  Members  have  served  more  than 
five  terms.    This  can  be  critical. 

On  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
for  example,  only  one  Democrat.  Congress- 
man S.^r.ND  of  California,  is  from  the  West 
On  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  first  10 
Democrats  are  from  the  South.  On  Banking 
and  Currency,  there  is  only  one  western 
Democrat,  Clem  Miller  of  California,  and  he 
is  in  13th  ranking  position. 

Seniority  is  a  gift  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict to  itself,  it  is  an  investment  which 
can    return    major    dividends. 

We  desperately  need  in  the  House  men  and 
women  of  quality  who  are  devoted  to  House 
service,  who  will  study  hard,  gain  a  certain 
expert ness  in  their  respective  committee  ar.d 
area  interests,  and  stay  in  the  House  long 
enough  to  become  effective  Members. 

How  is  it  that  we  as  a  party  are  willing 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  election  of 
two  Democratic  Members  of  a  seven-man 
congressional  delegation? 
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Through  the  years,  we  have  had  some  ex- 
tremely able  men  seek  congressional  seats 
under  the  Democratic  banner.  Too  often, 
competent  men  have  lost  bids  for  public  of- 
fice because  they  fought  alone,  without  a 
helping  hand  from  Incimibents,  without  the 
benefits  of  effective  party  organization,  in  an 
Intellectual  atmosphere  untouched  by  the 
educative  function  of  the  party.  In  some 
Instances,  the  failure  was  within  their  own 
organizations.  Regardless,  their  considerable 
talents  have  been  lost  to  us.  As  century  31 
approaches,  this  waste  is  a  luxury  we  can 
111  afford.    It  Is  insensibly  irresponsible. 

Have  we  clone  enough?  If  the  answer  Is 
"No,"  then  we  must  proceed  along  a  more 
vigorous  path  and  face  squarely  our  moral 
obligations  as  citizens,  our  more  specialized 
obligations  as  members  of  a  political  party. 
We  must  expand  the  educative  function  of 
the  party  to  create  a  better  Informed  and 
more  responsible  electorate,  creating  a  great 
fund  of  understanding. 

We  must  strive  to  create  new  and  more  ef- 
fective media  of  communication  with  the 
public  and  encourage  debate  of  public  issues. 
We  must  establish  permanent  facilities  for 
research,  a  party  archive  and  library,  perhaps 
In  each  congressional  district.  We  need  to 
conduct  studies  and  build  a  backlog  of  sup- 
port material  to  aid  public  officials  and 
precinct  and  district  workers. 

We  must,  in  oiu*  consideration  of  public 
Issues  and  of  the  opposition,  assume  a  more 
temperate  posture,  substituting  reason  and 
fact  for  ridicule  and  derision. 

We  must  urge  our  opposite  numbers  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  raise  campaign 
standards  and  to  create  a  more  intellectual 
and  respectable  milieu  for  political  activity. 
This  can  be  done  in  part  through  example. 
We  must  clean  up  our  public  Image.  We 
must  avoid  extremes  of  political  partisan- 
ship so  that  politics  can  hold,  as  a  profes- 
sion, the  honored  place  it  deserves. 

We  must  battle  against  political  dropouts, 
encourage  political  awareness  among  stu- 
dents, work  devotedly  with  young  Demo- 
crats. We  must  encourage  young  people  to 
enter  politics,  either  as  a  profession  or  as 
an  avocation,  and  to  stay. 

We  must  build  closer  cooperation  among 
all  levels  of  Government,  working  together 
as  a  team,  without  Jealousy,  without  rancor, 
the  public  betterment  our  common  objective. 
We,  the  American  people,  are  entering  a 
period  of  dynamic  and  Incredibly  complex 
change.  The  next  decade  well  may  see  the 
alteration  of  our  entire  way  of  life.  Sci- 
entific advance  beyond  conception  and  tech- 
nological change  fill  our  forward  path  with 
exhilarating  expectations. 

We  mvist  face  destiny  with  courage  and 
determination,  and  yet  with  care  that  the 
prophecy  of  Orwell  is  not  our  fate.  Progress 
must  be  used  to  aid  mankind,  not  to  en- 
slave him.  With  full  awareness  of  poten- 
tial dangers,  we  must  think  positively. 
Technological  change  should  represent  free- 
dom from  unnecessary  labor,  not  unemploy- 
ment. Atomic  energy  should  inspire  power 
for  peaceful  uses,  not  instruments^ of  war. 
Growth  should  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
opportunities,  not  of  burdens.  The  choice 
\a  ours  to  make. 

Our  strivings  for  world  peace  must  be 
ceaseless.  We  can  afford  to  leave  no  avenue 
unexplored  in  searching  for  ways  to  amelio- 
rate main's  relations  with  man.  We  must 
strengthen  realistically  U.S.  support  for  the 
concept  of  world  peace  through  the  rule  of 
law.  We  afplre  to  world  moral  leadership 
by  word  and  by  deed.  We  dedicate  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  the 
ideas  of  human  dignity  and  individual 
worth. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  applaud  the  prac- 
tical idealism  and  Imagination  which  in- 
spired the  creation  of  the  Peace  Corps.  We 
are  awed  by  the  spectacle  of  Americans  of 
all  races  and  persuasions,  of  all  ages,  of 
diverse  skills  and  backgrounds,  going  forth 


hand  in  hand  with  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  united  battle  against 
poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  and  hunger. 

We  are  proud  of  the  food  for  peace  ad- 
ministration, an  agency  devoted  to  the 
elimination  of  hunger  by  extending  the 
blessing  of  our  agricultural  productivity 
throughout  the  world.  We  hope  that  means 
speedily  will  be  found  to  translate  our  food 
surpluses  into  strong  and  free  bodies. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  position  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
newly  emerging  nations  as  they  grow  in  free- 
dom. This  is  a  glorious  opportunity.  We 
propose  to  continue  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping areas,  directed  toward  self-help  and 
self -sufficiency,  and  we  look  fo:ward  eagerly 
to  the  day  when  the  state  of  the  world  so 
shall  have  improved  that  foreign  aid  will  be 
no  longer  necessary. 

We  applaud  I*resident  Kennedys  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and,  more  significantly,  his  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  freedom  for  the 
Americas. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  Increase  of  non- 
governmental international  contact,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  exchange,  oversea 
programs  of  private  groups,  and  by  the  in- 
creasingly enlightened  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
companies  operating  abroad.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  international  trade-union 
exchange  programs  which  extend  the  hands 
of  American  labor  to  the  workers  of  the  world 
In  a  nonpoUtical  effort  to  raise  working 
standards  and  strengthen  industrial  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  This  greater  emphasis  on 
the  private  sector  of  international  contact  is 
Indeed  a  hopeful  sign. 

To  a  high  degree,  the  foundation  of  our 
future,  both  &i,  a  people  and  as  a  world 
leader,  is  our  American  system  of  education. 
We  must  devise  means  of  raising  stand.irds 
of  education  without  endangering  academic 
freedoms.  We  favor  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  academic  institutions.  We  must 
encourage  increasing  numbers  of  students 
to  seek  advanced  degrees,  while  cautiously 
avoiding  an  over-emphasis  of  either  the  so- 
cial or  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  essential 
that  our  moral  and  Intellectual  posture  be 
at  least  on  a  par  with  scientific  advance. 

In  natural  resource  development,  in  social 
and  humanitarian  areas,  in  labor,  and  in 
business,  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  lead. 

In  so  leading,  let  us  remember  always  tliat 
our  primary  objective  is  not  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Political  victories  are 
empty  unless  used  to  advance  the  common 
weal. 

Our  primary  objective  Is  a  Nation  and  a 
world  in  which  the  dignity  of  man  Is  sacred, 
and  from  which  fear  and  hate  and  hunger 
are  banished  into  limbo.  Let  us  get  on 
with  it. 


The  Republic  of  Italy:  16  Years  of 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1962 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
shall  not  here  be  assembled  on  Saturday, 
I  wish  now  to  speak  about  an  anniver- 
sary that  will  fall  on  that  day — an  anni- 
versary of  monumental  significance  to 
America  and  all  the  free  world,  as  well 
as  to  the  counti-y  wherein  it  is  observed 
as  a  national  holiday. 

It  was  16  years  ago,  on  June  2,  1946, 
that  a  people  tired  and  exhausted  from 


the  consequences  and  ravages  of  a  war, 
cast  their  lot  in  a  free  election — to  live 
under  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

Italy — a  nation  of  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple— from  that  day  when  the  Republic 
had  its  birth  has  never  faltered  in  her 
pursuit  of  the  cause  of  democracy.  And, 
under  the  wise  and  dedicated  leadership 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party — Italy 
moved  foward.  And  a  miracle  of  recov- 
ery took  place. 

Yet  the  cause  of  Italian  democracy 
has  had  to  withstand  great  pressure. 
Not  too  many  years  ago  Italy  seemed  a 
country  whose  problems  were  insoluble. 
There  was  chronic  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. There  was  the  underdevel- 
oped south  of  Italy,  an  area  of  hunger 
and  blight,  so  movingly  depicted  by  Carlo 
Levi  in  "Christ  Stopped  at  Eboli."  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  formed  their  im- 
pressions of  Italy  on  the  basis  of  a  cycle 
of  rcali.stic  Italian  films,  films  which  no 
matter  how  s>-mpathetically  they  treated 
human  beings,  depicted  an  environment 
seemingly  harsh  and  hopeless.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  siren  song  of  commu- 
nism lured  many  Italians. 

Yet  communism  was  never  able  to 
claim  the  allegiance  of  the  majority  of 
the  Italian  people.  This  was  graphically 
illustrated  in  the  late  forties,  the  era  of 
communism's  greatest  power  in  Western 
Europe.  In  1948,  when  the  first  elections 
were  held  under  the  newly  completed 
constitution,  and  when  Italy  was  deep 
in  economic  gloom,  the  Italians  gave  an 
absolute  majority  to  the  Christian 
Democrats,  the  first  time  that  a  single 
party  had  been  given  such  a  majority 
anywhere  in  a  European  parliament  in 
a  long,  long  time.  Despite  Italy's  poverty 
and  unemployment,  despite  popular  dis- 
tress, the  Communists  could  not  gain 
control  of  the  Government.  This  was 
due  not  only  to  the  promise  of  Marshall 
plan  assistance,  but  to  the  sympathy  and 
bond.s  of  affection  which  so  many  Italians 
have  for  America.  These  ties  should 
prove  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  upcom- 
ing Italian  municipal  elections,  and  In 
future  elections  as  well. 

Working  under  great  handicaps,  the 
early  governments  of  postwar  Italy  made 
only  slow  headway.  But  their  achieve- 
ments should  not  be  underestimated. 
The  currency  was  stabilized.  A  start  was 
made  toward  agrarian  reform.  The  do- 
mestic disorder,  so  often  fomented  by 
the  Communists,  was  met  and  mastered. 
And  Italy  was  brought  into  the  Atlantic 
community  as  a  respected  equal  partner. 
The  foundations  were  laid  for  the  boom- 
ing, dynamic  Italy  of  today.  Looking 
backward.  I  .'^hould  .say  that  these  were 
no  small  accomplishments. 

But  it  is  the  Italy  of  today  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  in  Italy  only  last  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Italian  unity.  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  Italian  mir- 
acle at  first  hand,  and  it  is  fantastic, 
simply  fantastic.  But  do  not  take  my 
word  for  it.  Just  examine  the  facts. 
Fust,  Italy  has  doubled  her  industrial 
production  in  the  past  10  years.  Her 
enterprise,  expansion,  and  rate  of  growth 
arc  tops  in  Europe.  The  final  gross  na- 
tional product  growth  rate  for  1961  was 
7.9   percent   in   real   terms.     This  was 
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higher  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
Common  Market,  and  far  higher  than 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  Second, 
Italian  trade  has  jrown  at  a  prodigious 
rat*.  Exports  increased  between  1955 
and  1961  not  by  25  percent,  not  by  50 
percent,  but  by  over  155  percent.  Im- 
ports increased  fcr  the  same  period  by 
over  114  percent.  Third,  this  has  given 
Italy  one  of  the  strongest  currencies  and 
one  of  the  strongest  gold  and  foreign 
currency  reserve  ])ositions  in  the  West- 
ern World.  Whai  more  dramatic  proof 
of  Italy's  sound  :inancial  position  can 
there  be  than  the  fact  that  twice  during 
1962  the  United  S:ates  has  borrowed  lire 
from  the  Bank  cf  Italy  in  a  total  of 
roughly  $75  millio  i.  to  help  our  own  for- 
eign payments  position?  Furthermore, 
the  Inter-Americim  Development  Bank 
floated  a  15  billian  lire  bond  issue  in 
Rome  last  April.  The  proceeds  of  this 
issue,  fi-eely  convertible  into  any  other 
currency,  will  be  used  to  finance  develop- 
ment projects  ir  19  Latin  American 
countries  that  are  members  of  the  lADB. 
Truly  the  bread  we  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters in  the  Marshall  plan  now  helps  sus- 
tain the  giver. 

How  has  this  Italian  miracle  been 
wrought?  Well,  of  counse.  generous  U.S. 
help  was  part  of  it.  So  was  the  dis- 
covery of  huge  reserves  of  methane  gas 
in  the  Po  Valley  in  1946.  which  gave 
Italian  industry,  at  a  crucial  time,  a 
cheap  source  of  power.  But  there  were 
also  the  vital  ingredients  of  imaginative 
management  ami  plain  hard  work. 
These  are  qualities  which  we  Americans 
have  always  adm  red  and  indeed  which 
we  have  always  ixissessed  in  abundant 
measure.  We  adciire  them  no  less  when 
they  are  found  abioad. 

None  of  this  is  i:ieant  to  imply  that  all 
of  Italy's  problems  are  solved.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  ca.sf.  The  new  prosperity 
has  not  radically  changed  the  traditional 
poverty  of  the  Italian  South.  Although 
the  government  1  as  attacked  the  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  tremendous  amount  yet 
to  be  done.  In  addition,  succe.ss  has 
brought  problems  of  its  own.  There  is 
begirming  to  be,  in  Italy  of  all  places,  a 
shortage  of  labor,  although  this  is  cur- 
rently confined  pretty  much  to  skilled 
workers.  Rising  wages  could  have  a 
serious  effect  on  production  costs  and 
hence  on  Italy's  power  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  This  can  be  especially 
important  in  view  of  Italy's  new  depend- 
ence on  exports.  As  a  nation  so  heavily 
committed  to  exports.  Italy  is  rendered 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  the  fluctuations 
of  world  trade.  Finally,  the  Italian  tax 
and  pension  systems  are  in  oveidue  need 
of  reform. 

The  pre!5ent  Italian  Government,  re- 
constituted a  short  time  ago  in  the  so- 
called  opening  to  the  left,  alms  to  em- 
bark on  a  program  of  social  reform.  It 
wants  to  adopt  modem  tax  and  pension 
systems,  build  schools  and  hospitals, 
make  loans  to  sharecroppers,  and  gener- 
ally reduce  the  gap  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  If 
it  displays  the  resourcefulness  and  reso- 
lution that  has  characterized  so  much 
of  Italian  policy  these  last  years,  its 
chances  of  attaining  those  objectives 
should  be  good.    If  its  efforts  are  success- 


ful, the  hard  core  of  Italian  communism 
should  suffer  further  defections. 

All  the  while,  Italy  has  remained  a 
loyal  member  of  NATO.  If  tremors  of 
neutralism  sometimes  agitate  the  Italian 
political  landscape,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Italy  has  long  accepted  NATO 
missile  bases  on  her  territory,  an  action 
which  some  of  our  prominent  allies  have 
refused  to  take.  In  addition,  Italy  has 
been  a  loyal  participant  in  the  drive  for 
an  integrated  Europe.  If  Italy  would 
like  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the 
Western  alliance,  her  loyalty  to  the  al- 
liance and  her  economic  performance 
have  certainly  earned  her  that  right.  If 
Italian  claims  to  be  consulted  are 
pressed,  we  may  be  sure  they  will  be 
pressed  with  dignity  and  without  petu- 
lance. 

In  short,  my  friends,  Italy  has  been 
transformed.  In  the  16  years  of  the  Re- 
public she  has  p>assed  from  a  nation 
seemingly  overwhelmed  with  insuperable 
problems,  a  liability  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  communism,  to  a  major  asset 
of  the  West.  Bold  and  confident,  her 
businessmen  look  to  the  new  horizons 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Her 
government  displays  a  mature  self-as- 
surance in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
If  it  is  true,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
recently  reminded  us,  that  the  Uriited 
States  could  learn  a  few  things  from  a 
revitalized  Western  Europe,  surely  Italy 
can  furnish  an  instructive  example.  We 
in  America  rejoice  at  Italian  progress, 
for  Italy  holds  a  high  place  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  one  of  the  gratifying  facts 
of  international  life  that  those  senti- 
ments are  reciprocated. 

On  this  memorable  day  in  the  historj- 
of  a  free  and  great  nation,  I  salute  Italy 
and  her  brave  people. 


The  Italian  Repablic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  giug- 
no — June  2 — is  an  anniversary  of  lasting 
significance  in  Italian  history.  It  does 
not  mark  the  beginning  of  an  armed  up- 
rising or  the  end  of  a  war  but  the  date 
of  an  election.  On  the  2d  of  June  194'6 
the  Italian  voters  went  to  the  polls  to 
make  two  choices.  First,  they  voted  for 
members  of  the  constituent  assemblj'. 
And,  secondly,  they  voted  on  whether  or 
not  to  continue  the  institution  of 
monarchy. 

Although  the  results  of  the  assembly 
election  have  passed  into  limbo  the  out- 
come of  the  referendum  on  monarchy 
made  June  2  a  high  water  mark  tn  Ital- 
ian history.  For  that  reason  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election  are  worth  recount- 
ing here. 

When  Rome  was  liberated  in  1944, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  withdrew  from 
public  life.  He  had  been  identified  too 
closely  with  the  Fascist  regime.  During 
the  2   years  before  the  June  2  rei&:- 


endum  Crown  Prince  Umberto  took  his 
place. 

The  2-year  period  was  marked  by  de- 
liberations witliin  the  Italian  parties  on 
the  whole  question  of  monarchy.  The 
Christian  Democrats  moved  to  a  position 
favoring  a  republic.  There  they  joined 
the  socialist  parties  which  had  been 
adamant  in  their  opposition  to  mon- 
archy for  yeaj-s.  The  Liberals  remained 
divided,  but  their  leadership  from  the 
north  was  republican  in  sentiment. 

Three  weeks  before  the  election  the 
King  abdicated  and  Crown  F>rince  Um- 
berto became  King  automatically.  The 
11th  hour  abdication  was  interpreted  by 
the  republican  strategists  as  an  attempt 
to  influence  tlie  outcome.  Whatever  ef- 
fect it  had.  the  election  was  a  close  one 
The  results  announced  on  June  18 
showed  12,717.923  votes  in  favor  of  a  re- 
public and  10.719,284  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy. 

The  Italian  Republic  born  that  Juiu? 
of  16  years  ago  has  grown  in  strength. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Fascist  regime 
left  the  new  Republic  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  unresolved— overpopu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  extremes  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.**  Generous 
American  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan 
helped  the  lUUian  Government  to  start 
on  a  program  of  domestic  recovery.  The 
majority  party — the  Christian  Demo- 
crat— ^>*'as  able  to  put  through  a  program 
of  economic  reform  by  astute  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering. 

Italy  rose  quickly  from  the  status  of  a 
defeated  enemy  nation  to  an  active  part- 
ner in  the  Atlantic  Conmiunity.  In 
February  1947  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed  to  end  Allied  occupation.  Italy 
is  now  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  In  1955  she  was 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
1957  the  Italian  Government  entered  the 
European  Common  Market. 

Today  the  Italian  Republic  has  earned 
an  honored  place  at  home  and  abroad. 
Italian  fashions  and  industrial  designs 
have  revolutionized  established  p>atternK. 
In  the  arts,  Itiilian  films  and  novels  have 
earned  the  respect  of  International 
critics.  But  the  most  significant  achieve- 
ment of  the  postwar  years  has  been  the 
emergence  of  democratic  government. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  the  Italian  Re- 
public in  its  16th  year. 


Temporary  $8  Billion  Increase  in  Debt 
Limit  WouM  Not  Be  Necessary  Were 
It  Not  for  Increase  in  Interest  Bnrden 
Federal  Government  Has  Berne  Since 
19S2  Becaase  of  Hake  in  InUrett  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TKXAS 

IM  THF  HOCSK  CW  RKPRKSKWTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31, 1962 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previoMsly  granted,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Re  con)  my  testimony 
today  before  the  Was^  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  hearings 
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to  increase  the  tempwrary  debt  limit  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  $8  billion: 

Statemxnt     of    Hoh.     Wright    Patmah,     a 

Repkesintative    in    Congress    From    the 

State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Wright  Patman, 
representing  the  Hrst  Congressional  District 
or  Texas  in  Congress  since  1928.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  debt  limit  is  most 
appreciated.  You  have  been  very  courteous 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  in  my  numerous  appearances 
before  you.  As  long  ago  as  February  1943. 
the  committee  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  one  of  the  first  debt  increase 
bills  necessitated  by  World  War  II.  At  that 
time  I  urged  that  money  needed  to  finance 
the  war  be  raised  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible through  taxes,  and  that  necessary 
debt  Increase  be  financed  from  savings  and 
not  from  bank-created  money.  Nearly  two 
decades  later.  I  am  of  the  same  view  on  these 
points. 

May  I  reiterate  my  general  philosophy  on 
the  debt  question?  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Federal  debt  should  be  reduced  in  good  times 
when  a  budget  surplus  is  being  achieved 
It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  when  busi- 
ness is  in  a  recession  and  unemployment 
Is  large,  debt  retirement  is  difficult  and, 
Indeed,  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy.  However,  although  we  have  great 
demands  on  the  budget  for  essential  pro- 
grams, such  as  national  security,  and  so  on, 
there  is  one  way  in  particular  by  which 
enormous  savings  could  be  made.  I  refer  to 
the  excessive  Interest  burden  which  the 
Government   bears   at   this  time. 

interest  charges  take    10  CENTS  OLT  OF  EVERY 

budget  dollar 
As  this  committee  well  knows,  m  the  1962 
budget  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  goes  for 
fixed  Interest  charges.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  budget  Items — an  item  larger  than 
agriculture,  which  requires  7  cents  out  of 
the  budget  dollar,  and  an  item  larger  than 
veterans'  payments,  which  take  6  cents  out  of 
the  dollar.  In  fact,  a  chart  in  the  1962  budget 
review  shows  that  the  largest  budget  category 
IS  major  national  security.  International,  and 
space  expenditures — which  takes  62  cents  out 
of  the  budget  dollar.  Fixed  Interest  charges 
are  second,  with  10  cents  out  of  the  budget 
dollar. 

HALF  OF  1863  INTEREST  ON  DEBT  DUE  TO  HIKE  IN 
INTEREST  COST  SINCE   195  2 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee expressed  concern  over  the  effects  of 
the  upward  trend  In  Interest  rates  over  the 
postwar  years  on  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
Federal  debt.  Since  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1963  estimates  Interest  costs  for  the  year  at 
•9  4  billion.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et if  he  would  estimate  what  this  cost  would 
be  on  the  same  amount  of  debt,  at  interest 
rates  prevailing  during  the  two  previous  ad- 
ministrations. According  to  the  estimates 
submitted,  the  interest  cost  for  fiscal  1963 
would  be  $6.6  billion  at  the  average  rates 
prevailing  In  the  period  1946-53;  and  the  cost 
would  be  $7.1  blUion  at  average  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  years  1954-57. 

I  think  these  estimates  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bell  are  conservative.  My  own  estimate  is 
that  for  fiscal  1963  nearly  half  of  the  over 
$9  billion  Interest  cost  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  interest  rates  since  World  War  II. 

Annual  Interest  burden  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  amounting  to  over  >9  billion  is  a 
tremendous  sum,  but  the  tragedy  is  that  It  Is 
a  sum  of  money  which  is  nearly  double  what 
ii  would  be  If  Interest  rates  had  not  been 
boosted  so  sharply  during  the  past  15  years. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  *8 
billion  so-called  temporary  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  being  considered  today  would  not 
be  necessary  were  it  not  for  the  increase  in 
Interest  burden  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  borne  since  1952.  because  of  the 
hike  in  interest  rates. 

ADDITIONAL      FEDERAL      INTEREST       BtRDEN       $8  5 
BILLION    SINCE     1952 

With  yovir  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  tabulation 
prepared  from  Department  of  Commerce  data 


showing  the  amount  of  the  Federal  debt,  the 
actual  interest  paid  on  the  Federal  debt,  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  paid  on  the 
debt,  and  the  additional  Interest  paid  in  each 
of  the  years  1953  through  1960  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  Interest  that  would 
have  been  required  at  the  1952  interest  rates 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Let  me 
highlight  this  by  {X)lntlng  out  that  over  this 
period.  1953  through  1960,  there  has  been  an 
additional  burden  of  Interest  amounting  U) 
$8,457  million 
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In  other  words.  If  interest  rates  on  the 
Federal  debt  had  not  been  Increased  be- 
tween 1952  and  1960,  the  debt  would  have 
been  smaller  by  nearly  $8>;j  billion.  Com- 
plete figures  on  Interest  payments  for  the 
year  1961  will  not  be  available  until  next 
July.  However,  we  know  that  the  figure  of 
$8 '2  billion  win  be  boosted  by  several  bil- 
lions more. 

ADDED  INTEREST  BURDEN  ON  TOTAL  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  DEBT  NEARLY  $<9  BILLION  SINCE 
1932 

Again  based  on  Department  of  Commerce 
data,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  additional 


intere.st  burden  that  the  wnole  economy  has 
had  to  bear  because  of  the  sharp  Increase  In 
Interest  rates  since  1952.  In  1960  total  pub- 
lic and  private  debt  reached  the  astronomi- 
cal magnitude  of  more  than  »1  trillion.  On 
the  total  of  public  and  private  debt,  the  ad- 
ditional Interest  paid  because  of  the  rise  In 
interest  rates  since  1952 — cumulated  for  the 
years  1952  through  1960— reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  S48,542  million. 

With  your  permission.'  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  statistical  documentation  for  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  enormous 
burdens  this  committee  bears  with  so  many 
serious  matters  to  be  considered,  and  I  wish 
to  be  very  brief  today.  Therefore,  with  your 
permission  may  I  include  in  the  record  at 
this  point  my  testimony  on  increasing  the 
debt  limit  in  the  hearings  of  January  17  and 
July  30.  195«: 

[Prom  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 85th  Cong,,  2d  sess.,  on  H.R. 
9055  and  H.R.  9956,  bills  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  in  the  debt  limit  of 
the  United  States.  Jan.  17.  1958 1 

Statement  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman.  a 
Representative  in  Congress  Prom  the 
State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  l.s 
Wright  Patmam.  and  I  represent    the  First 


Congressional  District  of  Texas,  and  I  have 
been  serving  in  Congress  since  1928.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  committees  in  Congress  for  quite 
some  time,  particularly  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  you  have  done  a  good 
Job.  as  we  all  recognize. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  today. 
You  are  recognized  to  proceed  In  your  own 
way 

Mr  Patman  I  am  here  to  discuss  the  in- 
crea.se  In  the  debt  limit.  I  am  tempted  to 
comment  on  what  Mr.  Brundage,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  has  said,  but  I  shall  not 
do  so  in  view  of  the  hour.  I  feel  It  would 
be  an   imposition  on   the  committee. 


I  will  say  only  that  Mr.  Brundage  dug  up  a 
lot  of  snakes  to  kill,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  he  will  be  able  to  kill  those  snakes  dur- 
ing thi.';  session  of  Congress. 

This  resolution.  H.R.  9955.  by  Chairman 
Mn.L,s  to  rai.se  the  debt  limit  by  $5  billion  is 
the  matter  I  desire  to  discuss.  Naturally.  I 
do  not  believe  any  Member  would  oppose  an 
increase  in  the  national  debt  if  it  is  needed 
lor  national  defense.  If  this  committee.  In 
lis  wisdom,  sees  fit  to  increase  the  national 
df-bt,  I  have  a  condition  which  I  hope  that 
you  will   place  upon  the  authorization. 

Secretary  Anderson  mentioned  that  we 
have  a  law  now  which  permits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  securities  In  an 
amount  up  to  $5  billion,  directly  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  If  that  were  done 
in  this  case.  It  would  save  the  Government. 
It   Is  estimated,  about  $163  million  a  year. 

The  condition  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
committee  to  consider.  In  the  event  this 
raise  l.s  granted.  Is  that  you  make  the  re- 
quirement that  this  $5  billion  be  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem. 
In  other  words,  this  Is  the  language: 
'All  Federal  debt  in  excess  of  $275  billion 
must  be  In  securities  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  on  direct  purchaj^e  from  the 
Treasury. " 

In  addition  to  saving  a  large  amount  of 
money,  this  will  cure  situations  that  have 
been  complained  about  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  anc"  msjiy  people  In  business, 
banking,  and  finarce. 

While  Secretiu-y  Anderson  is  appearing 
before  this  committee  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution to  raise  the  debt  limit  by  95  billion, 
he  also  has  a  letter  filed  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  asking  for  continu- 
ance of  the  authority  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  whereby  the  Federal  Reserve  System  can 
purchase  up  to  $5  billion  of  securities  from 
the  Treasury.  This  authority  has  been  ex- 
tended every  2  years,  and  there  has  never 
been  opposition  to  it. 

Up  until  1935,  there  was  no  limit  of  $5 
billion  and  the  auihurlty  was  without  a  time 
limit.  Since  1942  it  has  been  $5  billion,  and 
the  time  limit  has  been  2  years,  but  the 
authority  has  always  been  extended  each 
2  years 

Now.  in  the  letter  that  Secretary  Anderson 
wrote  to  the  Banklixg  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee asking  that  this  authority  be  extended.  I 
submit,  he  gives  reasons  in  support  of  the 
argtiment  that  I  am  making  now  which  la 
that  you  should  attach  a  condition  to  this 
increase  of  $5  billion  to  the  national  debt. 
I  will  quote  from  a  letter  signed  by  Robert 
Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
January  3,  1958: 

"We  recommend  that  the  temporary  au- 
thority be  extended  an  additional  2  years. 
The  direct  purchase  authority  Is  of  impor- 
tant assistance  to  the  Trciisury  in  smooth- 
ing out  the  effect  of  short-ruu  peaks  in  Treas- 
ury cash  receipts  and  disbursements  so  that 
the  disturbing  effect  of  their  flow  through 
the  banking  system  may  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. Also,  if  the  Treasury  did  not  have 
the  authority,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  larger  cash  balances  than  is  now 
the  case.  Tlie  authority  is  only  used  oc- 
casionally, primarily  immediately  preceding 
periods  of  heavy  tax  payments.  However.  It 
Is  an  eK.sential  fiscal  mechanism  in  avoiding 
unnecessary  strains  on  the  money  market  at 
such  times,  and  in  handling  the  distribution 
and  utilization  of  Treasury  cash  balances 
and  holding  them  to  a  minimum.  Any  bor- 
rowing under  the  authority  is.  of  course, 
subject  to  the  statutory  debt  limit. 

"There  Is  attached  a  table  showing  the 
holdings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  under 
the  direct  purchasing  authority  from  1942  to 
the  present  time." 

Now,  then,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ander- 
sons  statement  to  the  press  when  be  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  ask  for  this  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limits,  he  was  quoted  in 


last  Tuesday's  Washington  Evening  Star  as 
follows: 

"As  we  ieek  to  manage  the  debt  of  the 
great  proportions  that  we  have,  we  ought  to 
have  the  ability  to  use  the  best  and  most  ef- 
ficient mechanisms  that  we  can,  and  some 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  a  sufficient 
flexibility  that  will  allow  us  a  capacity  to 
do  as  good  a  Job  as  we  can  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  debt" 

I  suggest  that  the  purpose  for  which  he 
Is  asking  for  an  increase  In  the  debt  celling 
is  the  same  purpose  that  he  has  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee a.<=klng  that  the  Federal  Reserve  pur- 
chase authority  be  extended  another  2  years 
from  June  30.   1958. 

Mr.  Burgess  testified  the  year  before  last 
In  Bupjx)rt  of  extending  the  Federal  Reserve 
purchase  authority.  Mr.  Burgess  was,  of 
course.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Mr  Humphrey.  I  will  quote  here  w"hat  he 
said: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  direct  bor- 
rowing authority  has  been  to  help  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  work  to- 
gether in  minimizing  the  disturbing  effects 
on  the  economy  of  short-run  peaks  In  Treas- 
ury cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  par- 
ticularly around  the  time  of  quarterly  In- 
come tax  payments. 

"Short-run  movements  of  funds  are  large 
and  precise  estimates  of  their  day-to-day 
pattern  are  often  difficult.  This  direct  bor- 
rowing authority  is  a  useful  mechanism  for 
the  Trea.«ury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Its 
use  avoids  unnecessary  strains  on  the  money 
market  on  a  number  of  occasions." 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  $5  billion 
authority. 

Mr.  Eberharter  Was  that  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Mr  Patman.  It  was  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  FelM^ary  29, 
1956.  nearly  2  years  ago  That  was  when  the 
que-stion  of  renewal  of  this  *5  billion  author- 
ity was  up.  Every  2  years  it  is  up,  and  we 
always  have  a  short  hearing,  but  no  objec- 
tion to  It. 

Now.  In  the  same  hearing  there  was  the 
testimony  of  the  Honorable  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin.  Jr  ,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
who  also  endorsed  the  bill  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  »5  billion  autbority.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin described  the  pxirpose  01  this  authority 
as  follows: 

"This  is  an  operating  convenience  under 
which  the  borrowing  Is  always  of  a  strictly 
temporary  nature  and  occtin  primarily  In 
tax  payment  periods.  The  authority  has 
made  it  possible  around  such  times  for  the 
Treasury  to  bridge  temporary  gaps  between 
the  Treasury's  payment  needs  and  its  tax 
receipts,  and  in  this  way  to  smooth  out  some 
of  the  uneven  Howb  of  funds  through  the 
banking  system  and  the  money  market  that 
would  otherwise  restilt  from  the  Treasury's 
operations. 

■'Avoidance  through  this  method  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing  of  the  sharp  strains  on  the 
banking  system  that  would  otherwise  arise 
from  the  sudden  strains  on  the  Treasury 
accounts  with  banks  Is  equally  as  helpful 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  in  carrying  out  its 
parallel  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  mone- 
tary and  credit  policy  as  it  la  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  administering  its  fiscal  responsibili- 
ties effectively." 

So.  as  to  the  Federal  Reserve  purchase  au- 
thority, we  have  the  endorsement  of  not 
only  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  but 
we  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Now  this  point  Is  urunlstakably  clear: 
The  purpose  for  which  Secretary  Anderson 
has  explained  he  needs  the  $5  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  is  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose which  has  been  repeatedly  given  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  purchase  authority.  The 
purpose  is  to  absorb  temporary  increases  in 


the  Federal  debt  which  are  needed  because 
of  seasonal  and  other  mechsuilcal  factors  af- 
fecting the  flow  of  revenues  Into  the  Treas- 
ury. And  the  seasonal  factors  have  been 
demonstrated. 

If  you  will  turn  to  one  of  the  charts  that 
Secretary  Anderson  has  presented,  chart  5, 
you  will  find  that  every  year  there  Is  a  deficit 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  and  a  surplus 
at  another  period  of  the  year.  So  the  object 
of  this  $5  billion  is  to  smooth  that  out. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  I  ask 
the  committee  to  consider  attaching  to  the 
$5  billion  increase  In  the  debt  celling  a  re- 
quirement Uiat.  if  and  when  any  part  or  all 
of  Uiis  authority  is  used.  It  will  be  used  ky 
selling  securities  directly  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  under  the  authority  now  pro- 
\ided  for  this  purpose  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  None  of  this  latter  authority  is  in  use 
at  the  moment,  so  the  full  $5  billion  is  no'.v 
available.  Direct  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  best  suited  for  handling 
the  problems  which  the  Secretary  has  de- 
scribed as  making  necessary  this  $5  billion 
increase  In  the  debt  ceiling,  and  it  will  save 
the  Government  about  $163  million  a  vear 
in  interest  charges. 

Tliat  concludes  my  recommendation  for 
specific  action  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but.  it  I  may,  I  would  like  to  offer  several 
general  suggestions  which  I  think  the  com- 
mittee might  consider  at  some  future  time 
I  personally  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
committee  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  setting  up  a  policy  of  debt  retirement 
that  is  more  satisfactory  than  at  present 
We  should  have  a  scale  of  setasides  that 
would  apply  at  different  levels  of  prosperity- 
say  with  a  minimum  of  2Vj  percent  in  periods 
of  general  prosperity.  This  debt  retirement 
budget  can  then  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  general  budget,  and  Congres  should  then 
stay  in  session  each  year  unUl  we  balance 
the  general  budget 

We  must  have  debt  retirement.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  clamor  for  more  and  more  debt 
It  is  piling  on  the  American  people  all  of  the 
time. 

Tliere  are  no  plans  for  retirement  of  debts 
You  very  seldom  hear  anything  said  about 
retirement  of  debts.  Debts  should  be  re- 
tired. 

We  ought  to  pay  them  off,  and.  if  neces- 
sary, go  into  debt  again,  but  we  should  have 
a  definite  plan  for  the  retirement  of  our  na- 
tional debt.  We  should  not  let  it  go  up  this 
way. 

Now.  there  are  two  cm-  three  other  sugges- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to  add 
There  are  other  ways  to  save.  We  have  a 
fine  Federal  Reserve  banking  system.  We 
have  a  fine  commercial  banking  system.  It 
Is  great  because  it  is  operating  in  a  capital- 
istic economy,  the  kind  we  all  agree  that  we 
should  have.     It  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  perfect,  but  there  is  nothin? 
wrong  with  the  Federal  Reserve  that  a  couple 
of  good  amendments  would  not  cure.  It  Is 
the  same  way  with  the  commercUI  banking 
system  It  is  as  good  as  any  system  on  earth 
We  want  to  encourage  it. 

Now.  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  bee!i 
used  in  the  past,  not  so  much  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  others.  We  are  fortunate 
that  we  ha\-e  the  Federal  Reserve  banking 
system.  It  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  an  agency  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
servant  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  all  of  its  assets  and  all  of  its 
powers  and  privileges  are  subject  to  the  call 
and  the  will  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  questions  that.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  S\-stem  can  be  used  now  to  a 
better  advantage  than  it  has  ever  been  used 
in  the  past. 

The  Government  owns  th:  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  owns  It  entirely — lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  I  know  there  Is  senti- 
ment around  over  the  country  saying.  "Well, 

the  banks  -iwn  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem    ' 
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Of  course  the  banks  do  not  own  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Over  the  years  I  have 
interrogated  Mr.  Eccles,  and  Mr.  Martin  and 
difTerent  people  about  It,  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Martin  has  finally  come  up  with  an 
appropriate  and  correct  phrase  that  explains 
It.  When  I  ask  him  now  about  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  he 
always  says  that  the  banks  have  a  "nonpro- 
prietary Interest"  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

That  Is  correct.  It  Is  a  nonproprietary 
Interest,  and  no  other.  The  Government 
owns  It  and  should  use  it.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  use  It.  So  In  the  future  when 
these  securities  come  up  for  Issuance,  in 
addition  to  this  $5  billion  we  have  been 
discussing  today,  the  Treasury  should  be 
asked  by  this  committee  to  consider  offering 
these  securities  first  to  the  people.  Encour- 
age individuals  to  buy  and  encourage  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  and  Insurance 
companies  to  buy  them. 

But  say,  "After  you  have  sold,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasviry,  all  of  the  securities 
you  can  to  people  who  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  them,  then  instead  of  selling  them 
to  the  commercial  banks  that  create  the 
money  to  buy  them,  sell  them  to  the  Federal 
Reserve."  When  the  conunerclal  banks  buy 
Government  securities,  they  create  the 
money  for  this  purpose,  on  the  credit  of 
the  Nation,  and  then  collect  Interest  from 
the  Government. 

The  Treasury  could  sell  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  pay  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  the  money  will  flow  back  over  Into 
the  Treasury. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Reserve  had  earnings 
aggregating  approximately  $600  million. 
And  8542  million  of  that  money  flowed  over 
Into  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  December 
1957. 

In  that  way  we  would  pay  the  interest,  but 
it  would  come  back  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers. 

The  latest  flgures.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
year  1961  show  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
current  earnings  of  $942  miUlon.  from 
which  current  expenses  of  $161  million  were 
deducted,  leaving  net  earnings  of  $780  mil- 
lion. Of  that,  $687  million  was  paid  to  the 
US.  Treasury. 

There  are  other  ways  of  saving  money.  I 
shall  briefly  discuss  one,  since  Mr.  Anderson 
mentioned  it,  and  it  is  almost  a  challenge 
to  me.  He  said  he  wants  to  keep  on  deposit 
with  the  commercial  banks  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  an  average  of  $3  5  million  a 
year.  Three  million  dollars  of  this  will  be 
In  deposits  with  the  private  commercial 
banks.  This  is  according  to  the  way  the 
Tretwury  Is  now  operating. 

Now,  I  like  Secretary  Anderson,  and  I 
think  he  Is  a  great  man.  I  do  not  think 
President  Elsenhower  could  have  selected  a 
better  man  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  I  think  he  Is  clearly  wrong  about  that. 
Why  should  he  keep  idle  an  unused  $3  mil- 
lion in  the  banks  of  this  country?  Do  we 
owe  them  that  obligation? 

We  have  been  keeping  from  $3  billion  to 
$6  billion  in  the  banks  at  all  times,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  Jiistlfled.  because  it  has  been 
costing  the  people  from  $120  million  to  $240 
million  a  year.  The  people  pay  their  money 
for  these  bonds,  and  then  the  money  Is  put 
In  the  banks  and  kept  there  Idle  and  unused. 
Official  records  disclose,  and  I  have  the  offi- 
cial records  here,  that  for  the  last  8  months 
of  last  year  we  averaged  $4  billion  in  the 
banks  at  all  times. 

To  bring  this  up  to  date.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  of  May  24,  1962,  tax  and  k»D  accounts  of 
the  Treasury  on  deposit  with  commercial 
banks  amounted  to  $7,039  million,  to  which 
should  be  added  another  M63  million  of 
other  Treasury  accounts  in  commercial 
banks.  Incidentally,  the  so-called  class  C 
banks — the  largest  banks,  of  which  there  are 


only  51 — held  $3.7  billion  of  the  Treasury 
tax  and  loan  accounts  as  of  May  24,  1962 — 
a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total.  On  the 
average  throughout  the  year  the  Treasury 
has  some  $5  billion  idle  and  imused  on  de- 
fKwit  with  commercial  banks. 

Now,  I  do  not  object  to  paying  the  banks 
for  their  services.  If  they  do  any  service, 
let  us  pay  them  for  it.  But  let  us  not  Just 
keep  billions  of  dollars  on  deposit  with  the 
banks,  receiving  no  interest  on  the  money 
while  the  people  are  paying  a  high  Interest 
on  It.  That  would  save  at  least  another 
$150  million  a  year. 

This  morning  when  Secretary  Anderson 
mentioned  this  matter  of  deposits.  I  .sent 
out  and  got  the  New  York  Times.  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  are  two  papers,  I  know — possibly 
there  are  others — which  every  Friday  issue  a 
New  Yorl;  Cleai-lng  House  statement  This 
shows  the  amount  of  Government  deposits 
in  the  banks  in  the  New  York  Clearuig  House 
Association. 

There  are  certain  banks  that  keep  over 
$100  million,  almost  invariably,  of  Govern- 
ment money  that  the  Government  receives 
nothing  for,  that  the  people  are  paying  in- 
terest on.  That  Just  does  not  seem  right 
to  me. 

This  morning's  statement  is  lower.  I  will 
admit.  Secretary  Anderson  said  It  is  lower 
than  it  has  beer,  for  a  long  time.  It  is  so  low 
that  one  New  York  bank  that  normally  has 
$150  million  ha/1  only  $72  million  last  night 
Another  one  has  $45  million.  Another  one 
has  $36  million,  and  so  forth. 

All  over  the  country  the  Treasury  normallv 
keeps  from  $3  billion  to  $6  billion  in  the 
banks. 

Now,  remember,  gentlemen,  these  deposits 
in  the  private  banks  are  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  checkbook  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treas- 
ury does  not  give  checks  on  these  banks. 
The  Treastu-y  cannot  pay  bills  by  checking  on 
these  accounts,  the  Treasury  writes  checks 
only  on  the  Fe<leral  Reserve  banks.  So  an- 
other operation  is  necessary  before  that 
money  can  be  used  by  the  Government.  It 
has  got  to  be  brought  Into  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  before  It  is  possible  for  the  Trejtsury  to 
use  it.  So  why  should  we  keep  idle  and  un- 
used $3  billion  In  banks  away  from  the  reach 
of  the  Treasury?  It  Just  does  not  make  .sense, 
common,  book,  or  horse. 

I  am  not  trying  to  undermine  the  banks. 
I  like  the  banks,  and  I  want  them  com- 
pensated for  e^erythlng  they  do.  I  want  a 
profitable  commercial  banking  system,  the 
kind  that  makes  our  country  stronger.  I  am 
all  for  that.  But  things  like  this  Just  dont 
make  sense. 

The  banks  get  pretty  good  support  from 
the  Government  in  other  ways  The  banks 
benefit  by  over  $100  million  every  year  from 
Government  funds  for  the  cost  of  clearing 
their  checks  and  things  like  that.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  is  paying  for  their 
private  business. 

Now,  $100  million  a  year  ought  to  be 
enough  without  giving  them  the  use  of  $3 
billion  to  $6  billion  of  Federal  funds  at  all 
times  without  interest  payments.  I  hope  I 
am  not  unreascmable  about  this,  and  I  hope 
you  gentlemen  will  consider  this  along  with 
these  questions  of  the  public  debt  and  other 
monetary  and  fiscal  matters. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  may  I  be  allowed  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks? 

The  Chauiman.  Without  objection,  you 
may  extend  and  revise  your  remarks.  Mr. 
Patman.  we  appreciate  very  much  your  com- 
ing to  the  committee  this  morning,  and  the 
Information  that  you  have  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ikard  will  inquire. 

Mr.  Ikard.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  who  is  recog- 


nized as  one  of  the  authorities  on  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs,  for  a  very  fine  and  interest- 
ing statement,  which  I  know  the  committee 
found  to  be  very  Informative. 

Tlae  Chairman.  Mr.  Eberharter  will  in- 
quire 

Mr  Eberhartkr.  I  echo  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Ikard,  but  I  also  want  to  ask 
you  one  question.  Is  it  your  contention,  Mr 
Patman,  that.  If  the  Congress  were  to  adopt 
your  recommendation  for  amending  H.R 
9955.  the  Treasury  would  have  the  authority 
tt)  borrow  $10  billion? 

Mr  P.\TMAN.  No;  $5  billion.  This  comes 
under  the  National  Debt  Act,  too.  To  the 
extent  they  use  this  increase,  I  want  it  to  be 
used  through  this  authority  of  $5  billion 
from  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  Is  that  the  $5 
bilhon  referred  to  In  the  amendment  you 
suggested  to  this  committee  Is  contaiiied 
withm  the  overall  limit  of  the  debt,  what- 
ever that  may  be. 

Mr  P.\TMAN.  Yes,  and  It  Is  tailor  made  to 
fit  this  caBC.  That  Is,  the  $5  billion  asked 
for  by  the  Treasury  and  $5  billion  allowed 
under  this  authority,  and  It  would  save  the 
Government  $163  million. 

Mr  Keogh  May  I  join  In  commending  our 
very  distinguished  and  capable  colleague  for 
his  statement  here  today. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Patman.  we  again 
thank  you.  and  this  brings  to  a  conclusion 
our  public  hearing  on  the  bills  before  us 
this  morning.  Tlie  committee  will  adjourn. 
to  reconvene  at  2  o'clock  In  executive  session. 

iWhereu{)on,  at  1:15  p.m.,  the  committee 
recessed,  to  reconvene  in  executive  session 
at  2  p  in.  the  .same  date.) 
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I  From  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 
85th  Cong  ,  2d  sess.,  on  H.R.  13580  and 
HR  13581.  bills  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit,  July  30,  1958 1 

Statkment    or    Representative    Wright 
Patman.  of  Texas 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you 
with  us.  Mr.  Patman.  All  of  us  know  you 
quite  well  and  you  are  recognized,  sir,  to 
proceed 

Mr  Patman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr 
Chairman  My  name  is  Wright  Patman,  and 
I  represent  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Texas.  I  have  been  serving  in  Congress 
since  1928  I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint 
EcfHiomic  Committee,  the  Small  Buslnes-s 
Committee,  and  the  Banking  and  Currencv 
Committee 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  courtesy  in 
hearing  me. 

The  committee  is  considering  the  Presi- 
dent s  request  for  authority  to  Increase  the 
•temporary"  Federal  debt  from  $280  billion 
to  $288  billion,  and  to  Increase  the  "perma- 
nent" debt  celhng  from  $275  billion  to  $285 
billion 

Why  Is  the  committee  giving  such  serlou.s 
consideration  to  this  proposal  to  put  thp 
Federal  Government  further  into  debt? 

Obviously,  the  answer  is  that  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  Increasing  the  Federal  debt 
may  have  Important  effects  on  the  American 
people,  on  the  functioning  of  our  economic 
system,  and  on  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that  the 
way  the  proposal  Is  put  before  you,  you  can- 
not make  a  sound  estimate  of  what  Its  ef- 
fects will  be.  You  are  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  is  handed  a  loaded  gun  without  a 
safety  catch. 

Many  different  methods  can  be  used  for 
increasing  the  national  debt,  and  the  effects 
of  the  increa.se  will  depend  upon  what  meth- 
ods are  used. 

Increasing  the  Federal  debt  by  even  the 
best  methods  is  of  course,  a  serious  thlnt;. 
It  Is  debt  any  way  you  look  at  It,  and  what- 
ever amount  is  outstanding  creates  an  in- 
terest burden  on  which  all  of  the  taxpayers 


must  pay.  although  a  relatively  few  taxpay- 
ers reap  substantially  all  of  the  benefits  of 
these  interest  payments. 

As  a  Nation,  we  hive  been  repeatedly  re- 
miss In  our  duty  to  follow  methods  which 
.vould  keep  the  debt  down,  and  remiss  in  our 
duty  to  pay  off  some  of  this  debt  in  periods 
iif  great  prosperity. 

The  peak  debt  of  World  War  II  was  reached 
in  February  1946,  when  it  reached  $279  bil- 
lion Much  of  that  c  )Uld  have  been  avoided 
.Substantial  reductions  were  made  follow- 
ing World  War  II  bu-  with  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities it  rose  again  aid  was  back  up  to  $259 
billion  at  the  end  cf  fiscal  1952.  In  the 
prosperous  years  that  followed,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  rise  to  $281  billion  by  the  end  of 
1955,  and  it  is  appro>:imately  at  that  figure 
now. 

The  purpose  of  mj  appearance  is  not  to 
opix>se  the  authority  asked  for,  but  to  oppose 
the  granting  of  such  authority  without  safe- 
guards against  using  this  authority  in  Im- 
prudent ways  which  will  have  unnecessarily 
bad  effects.  In  my  opinion,  unless  the  com- 
mittee adds  some  needed  specifications  and 
limitations  into  the  bi  1.  this  Increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  will  have  enormously  bad  effects. 
It  will  be  enormously  inflationary  In  fact, 
a  mountain  of  infiatlcn  is  involved  in  this. 
It  will  add  huge  anc  unnecessary  interest 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers 

It  will  bring  about  c  mdltions  which  make 
it  unlikely  that  any  sibstantial  amount  of 
the  debt  will  be  paid  off  in  thie  future,  and 
thus  unlikely  that  th>  taxpayers  will  ever 
be  relieved  of  the  tremendous  interest  burden 
they  already  carry. 

I  respectfully  ask.  th;refore,  that  the  com- 
mittee give  most  serious  con.sideration  to 
putting  four  si)ecificati  )ns  and  limitations  in 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

(1)  Require  that  the  securities  issued  un- 
der the  increased  debt  authority  be  s<jld  in- 
sofar as  possible  to  md  viduals  corix^^rations, 
and  to  savings-type  institutions;  and  that 
the  portion  which  can  be  sold  only  by  the 
creation  of  new  money  be  sold  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  rather  than  to  the  commercial  banks. 
Now.  the  rea.suns  lor  this  are  quite  simple: 
To  the  extent  that  additional  securities  are 
purchased  by  individials,  by  corporations, 
and  by  savinss-type  li  stitutlons,  there  will 
be  little  inflationary  eff.ct. 

By  savings-type  inst.tutions  we  mean,  of 
course,  the  savings  banks,  the  savings  and 
loan  {associations,  the  c-edlt  unions,  the  life- 
iJBsurance  companies  and  other  such  organi- 
zations which,  unlike  tie  commercial  banks. 
do  not  create  money. 

The  first  objective  should,  therefore,  be  to 
finance  all  of  the  new  debt  it  Is  possible  to 
finance  out  of  savings  both  corporate  and 
personal.  To  the  exten;  that  the  new  securi- 
ties can  be  absorbed  o  it  of  savings,  the  ef- 
fect will   at   least   not    ievalue   the   dollar. 

Selling  the  new  secjrltles  cither  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Syste  n  or  to  the  private 
commercial  banks  will  mean  that  the  pur- 
chasers will  create  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  the  securities.  Ir  either  case,  the  re- 
.sult  will  be  inflationary ,  but  there  is  at  least 
one  Important  difference.  Tlie  interest  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Fed<ral  Reserve  wiU  auto- 
inatically  come  back  tt  the  Trea.surv.  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  d<  bt  down 

What  sense  is  there  in  allowing  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  to  create  the  money 
to  buy  Government  sect  rities.  and  burdening 
the  taxpavers  with  ir.u  r»st  charges  on  that 
money?  The  commerc;aI  banks  perform  no 
neces.sary  service  whafver  in  buying  Gov- 
ernment serurllles.  Tliey  perform  no  serv- 
ice in  creating  money,  on  the  credit  of  the 
Nation,  which  the  Govrnment  cannot  per- 
form for  itself  without  burdening  the  tax- 
payers with  interest  cha  ges. 

To  avoid  any  mlsur derstanding.  let  me 
state,  as  l  have  many  tl.iies  before  I  am  nor 
unfriendly  to   the  privitt   banks.     The  lact 
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is.  however,  that  the  private  banks  are  the 
most  prosperous  segment  of  our  economy 
today;  they  do  not  need  more  Government 
subsidies  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
So.  it  seems  to  me  idiotic  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  these  banks  to  create  money 
to  purchase  Government  securities.  The 
Government  can  do  this  for  Itself,  and  for 
the  good  and  justifiable  purpose  of  keeping 
the  debt  down. 

(3  I  Require  that  all  securities  sold  by  tlie 
Treasury  be  sold  on  compvetilive  bid. 
The  reason  for  this  is  also  self-evident 
The  Treasury  is  now  selling  certain  of  its 
•securities  on  competitive  bid.  and  it  has  an 
established  machinery  for  this.  Ea^'h  week 
it  sells  between  a  billion  and  $2  billion 
of  91 -day  bills  on  the  regular  Mondav  bill 
auction.  This  auction  method  leaves  no 
question  about  what  money  market  rates 
are,  and  no  guessing  about  what  interest 
rate  must  be  offered  in  order  to  sell  the  se- 
curities After  the  Treasury  receives  all  the 
bids,  it  knows  how  much  has  been  bid  for, 
and  at  what  prices,  and  it  then  decides  what 
the  highest  price  is  it  will  pav  for  the  hire 
of  the  money. 

But  in  contrast,  the  Treasurv  issues  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  securities  at  fixed 
and  predetermined  interest  rates.  In  de- 
ciding what  arbitrary  rates  It  will  fix  on 
these  securities,  the  Treasury  leans  heavily 
on  the  advice  which  it  solicits  from  the  big 
bond  dealers  and  other  big  purchasers  of 
Government  secui;ities.  Based  on  the  advice 
of  interested  parties,  the  Treasurv  officials 
then  make  a  guess  at  what  the  interest  rate 
should  be  What  they  are  guessing  at  pre- 
sumably, is  the  lowest  interest  rate  which 
they  can  fix  on  the  securities  in  order  to  sell 
them.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  all  of 
the  Treasury's  guesses  In  recent  vears  were 
intended  to  be  low.  or  Intended  to  help  bring 
about  a  general  increase  in  interest  rates 
(2)  Prohibit  the  TYeasury  from  leaving 
any  of  its  funds  on  deposit  with  the  private 
banks. 

The  recent  practice  of  the  Treasurv  is  to 
keep  funds  on  deposit  with  the  jjrivate 
banks  in  amounts  ranging  from  $3  to  $6 
billion  during  the  year,  not  just  during  this 
administration,  but  long  before  this  admin- 
istration. Its  daily  average  deposits  with  the 
private  banks  throughout  the  year  runs  to 
ab<;ut  $3'.  billion.  The  taxpavers  are  paying 
interest  on  this  $3'^  billion,  while  the  Treas- 
ury is  lending  it  out.  interest  free,  to  the 
i)rivate  banks  What  do  the  banks  do  with 
these  funds?  They  lend  them  out  and  draw 
interest  on  them.  So  the  taxpavers  are  pay- 
ing interest  on  $3'2  billion  of  debt  which 
benefits  only  the  private  banks,  and  on 
wliich  the  banks  are  making  a  profit. 

When  the  Treasury  leaves  its  funds  on 
deposit  with  the  j)rivate  banks,  there  are  two 
Ijad  effects 

I  I  I  The  effect  is  inflatlonarv;  bv  leaving 
its  funds  in  the  private  banks,  instead  of 
calling  them  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it 
is  adding  to  the  money  supply. 

(2)  The  taxpayers  are  paying  interest  on 
money  which  is  idle,  insofar  as  the  Treasury 
IS  concerned.  The  money  could  be  used  by 
the  Treasury  to  buy  In  some  of  its  own 
short-term  obligations  and  thus  save  the 
interest  on  these  obligations. 

As  had  been  pointed  out  many  times,  the 
Treasury  is  in  no  position  to  use  funds  left 
on  dejx^sit  with  the  private  banks.  The 
Treasury  must  first  call  these  funds  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  before  it  can  write 
checks  on  them  to  pay  its  bills.  Keeping 
the  funds  in  the  private  banks  Is  no  con- 
venience to  the  Treasury.  Obviously  if  the 
Treasury  can  maintain  an  average  balance 
of  $3 '2  billion  m  deposits  with  the  private 
banks,  then  the  Federal  debt  Is  $3=,  billion 
higher  than   it   need  be. 

In  any  ca.^e.  the  record  shows  that  begin- 
ning in  February  of  1953.  the  Treasury  has 


engaged  in  rejjeated  ■giveaways.  '  Time  after 
time  it  has  fixed  rates  so  high  on  new  secu- 
rities that  the  securities  were  immediately 
reselling  in  the  cpen  market  at  prices  higher 
than  the  Treasury  got  for  them 

As  I  see  it,  tlie  Treasury  has  all  to  lose 
and  nothing  uj  gain  by  guessing  what  the 
market  is.  When  it  guesses  too  high,  it 
burdens  the  taxpayers  with  unnecessary  in- 
terest charges  J3ut  when  it  guesses  to<j"  low. 
there  is  no  offset;  it  does  not  sell  the  secu- 
rities: and  so  hii4>  to  guess  again. 

So  issuing  securities  at  fixed  prices  and  at 
fixed  interest  rates  is  one  more  factor  which 
makes  the  Feder.il  debt  higher  than  it  need 
be.  and  one  more  factor  which  diverts  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  meet  unnecessary  inter- 
est charges,  rather  than  going  to  pay  off  some 
of  the  debt. 

i4i  Set  a  fixed  precentage  by  which  tlie 
Federal  debt  is  tc   be  reduced  each  year 

For  some  years  now.  the  debt  ceiling  has 
been  fixed  by  law  There  have  been  many 
times  when  the  ceiling  had  to  be  raised,  of 
course  But  we  still  have  a  ceiling  and  go 
through  the  process  of  raising  it  only  after 
a  specific  review  of  the  conditions  which  re- 
quire raising  it.  on  the  theory  that  this 
tends  to  hoM  the  debt  in  check.    There  is  no 


other  reason  for  having  a  ceiling.  If  this 
procedure  does  not  serve  to  check  unjustified 
increases  in  the  d.?bt.  then  the  procedure  is 
not  only  worthless  to  its  purpose,  it  also  in- 
volves a  waste  of  time  and  effort  Few  of  us 
doubt  that  having  a  ceiling  fixed  by  law  does 
help  to  keep  the  debt  in  check. 

But  this  procedure  is  one  sided.  If  it  is  a 
good  procedure  foi  helping  to  keep  the  debt 
from  going  up.  then  it  should  be  an  equallv 
good  procedure  for  helping  to  bring  the  debt 
down.  A  fixed  schedule  for  reducing  the 
debt  would  my  opinion  help  to  assure  that 
reductions  are  made  in  those  periods  when 
reductions  reasonably  could  be  made 

Certainly,  we  have  got  to  do  something  to 
stop  this  process  cf  meeting  each  emergency 
by  piling  new  debt  on  the  peak  of  the  pre- 
vious emergency.  And  the  procedure  I  sug- 
gest is  at  least   worth   a  try. 

Furthermore,  ths  seems  as  good  a  time  ,is 
any  for  the  committee  to  write  into  the  law 
a  definite  schedule  for  paying  off  the  Federal 
debt.  I  would  suggest  a  target  of  2  percent 
per  year.  Tliere  will,  of  course,  be  times 
when  no  reduction  can  be  made,  and  an 
exception  to  the  schedule  will  be  asked  for 
and  granted.  But  at  other  times  such  de- 
ficiencies should  be  made  up. 

As  the  committee  knows,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  the  President  submits  to 
Congres.s  his  Economic  Report  which  sets  out 
the  Nations  economic  budget  for  the  year 
ahead  At  about  the  .same  time  the  Treasurv 
submits  a  budget  which  is  drawn  up  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  economic  budget 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  makes  a  care- 
ful reiu-.v  of  these  btidgets  and  then  tries  to 
inform  the  whole  Congre.'^s  what  the  range  of 
economic  policies  is  that  can  be  adopted 
consistently  with  the  President's  economic 
budget  and  with  the  broad  objectives  set  out 
111  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

There  should  then  be  a  definite  require- 
ment to  review  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  Federal  debt  at  this  time,  along  with  the 
review  of  the  other  elements  in  the  economic 
budtret  And  there  should  be  a  definite  re- 
quirement for  a  fixed  reduction  within  the 
year  ahead  which  can  be  amended  only  by  a 
specific  request  and  with  perstiaslve  rea.sons 
for  amending  the  requirement 

Now  to  stnnmarize.  The  suggestions  which 
I  have  made  are  of  cour.se,  not  new  to  this 
disiingmslied  committee 

In  Februar\  of  1943.  the  commutce  was 
liicn  holding  hearings  on  one  of  the  first 
debt -increase  bills  necessitated  by  World 
War  II.  The  first  year  of  World  War  11  had 
then   just  ended      The  committee  was  good 
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enough  to  hear  me  on  that  bill,  and  I  then 
urged  the  main  suggestions  I  am  making 
today. 

I  urged,  first,  that  the  money  needed  to 
finance  the  war  be  raised  to  the  fiillest  pos- 
sible extent  through  taxes.  And  second,  I 
urged  that  to  the  extent  that  It  was  necessary 
to  issue  Interest-bearing  debt,  this  should  all 
be  financed  from  savings,  and  none  with 
bank-created  money.  In  fact,  I  proposed 
that  If  It  did  prove  necessary  to  use  any 
bank-created  money,  then  a  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  security  be  Issued  to  secure  any 
money  borrowed  either  from  the  commercial 
banks  or  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  ask  the  commit- 
tee's Indulgence  for  quoting  from  my  testi- 
mony of  February  13,  1943,  as  follows: 

"The  plan  proposed  will  retire  a  definite 
amount  of  the  debt  each  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing annually  any  Inflationary  condition 
that  has  been  brought  about  because  of  the 
war,  and  more  effectively  retard  Inflation 
than  the  present  system. 

"INFLATION  IS  OUB  GREATEST   DANGER    •    *    • 
•  •  •  •  • 

"In  this  emergency.  It  Is  necessary  that  we 
sell  all  the  Interest-bearing  bonds  that  we 
can  to  the  public.  Including  corporations  who 
have  the  money  to  buy  them.  This  Is  neces- 
sary to  retard  inflation,  and  it  is  very  helpfvU 
to  that  end.  I  favor  the  levying  and  collec- 
tion of  all  the  taxes  It  is  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  pay,  in  order  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  as  much  as  possible  each  year.  After 
the  Government  has  collected  all  the  taxes 
It  can  coUect,  and  has  sold  all  the  bonds  to 
the  public  that  can  be  sold,  there  wUl  remain 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  funds  to  be  raised 
which  must  be  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  or  the  privately  owned  14,000 
commercial  banks  of  the  country  that  accept 
deposits,  or  from  both. 

"It  is  this  money  that  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  that  I  Insist  can  be  secured  by 
the  Government  without  an  annual  Interest 
charge"  (hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  House  of  Representatives, 
on  Debt  Limit  of  the  United  States.  Jan.  29, 
and  Feb.  13,  1943,  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ,  pp 
39,  39). 

In  the  calendar  year  then  Just  completed, 
1942,  we  paid  interest  charges  of  $1,5  billion 
for  carrying  the  Federal  debt  then  in  exist- 
ence. The  Federal  debt  had  recently  risen  to 
a  high  of  $108  billion,  and  the  bill  then 
before  the  committee  was  one  to  Increase  It 
to  $122  billion. 

Last  year.  17  years  later,  the  Interest 
charges  on  the  Federal  debt  had  Jumped  to 
$7,6  billion,  and  the  debt  Is  now  nearing 
$280  billion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  commercial  banks  have 
acquired  huge  amounts  of  Federal  securities, 
and  the  inflation  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
our  greatest  danger  in  1943  has  grer.tly  un- 
dermined the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Again.  6  months  ago,  on  January  17  of  this 
year,  this  distinguished  committee  was  again 
considering  a  bill  to  make  what  was  called  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
amounting  to  $5  billion.  At  that  time,  the 
committee  was  good  enough  to  hear  me  make 
these  same  suggestions  again.  I  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that,  if  the  $5  billion  of  new 
securities  were  purchased  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  interest  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  amount  to  $163  million  a  year. 
I  appreciate  that  the  committee  in  its  wis- 
dom did  not  adopt  these  suggestions,  but 
may  I  c.iU  attention  to  some  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  time? 

Since  January  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  reduced  required  reserves  of 
n:ember  barks  sufficiently  to  allow  those 
b.uiks  to  create,  free  of  charge.  $9  billion  of 
n-w  money.  And  these  banks  have  increased 
their    holdings    of    Federal    securities    enor- 


mously. Since  the  end  of  January,  the 
weekly  reporting  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Sjrstem  alone  have  Increased 
their  holdings  of  Federal  securities  by  $6 
billion. 

Yet  the  Federal  Reserve  had  In  Its  surplus 
reserve  account  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
some  $800  million.  These  funds  were  idle 
and  unused  then;  they  are  idle  and  unused 
now,  $800  million.  There  is  no  conceivable 
need  which  could  arise  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  these  Idle  and  unused  funds. 
This  money  should  be  used  now  to  pay  on 
our  huge  national  debt. 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  Incidental  Interest 
that,  even  In  this  period  of  recession,  with 
between  5  and  6  million  unemployed,  the 
consumer  price  index  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  was  st:ll  advancing  as  of  the  last 
report  we  had. 

I  appreciate  ihe  committee's  extreme 
courtesy  in  hearing  and  listening  to  these 
suggestions  from  me  again.  I  do  hope  that 
the  committee  will  again  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  perml.sslon. 
I  would  Just  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  which  came  out 
this  morning.  On  page  816,  you  will  notice 
that  the  country  banks — there  are  6,051 
couiitry  banks  in  ihe  Nation,  and  they  have 
capital  of  $5' a  billion — Increased  their  hold- 
ings of  Government  securities  In  the  ptist 
year  by  only  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  or 
$250  million. 

Now,  then,  comp.we  that  with  the  Reserve- 
city  banks  whose  reserves  were  reduced, 
which  reductions  gave  them  free  reserves 
upon  which  they  could  expand  $6  to  $1. 
Their  holdings  of  Government  securities  in- 
creased from  $16.3  billion  to  $19.8  billion 
in  the  same  length  of  time,  although  they 
have  approximately  the  same  capital  as  the 
country  banks.  These  281  Reserve  city  banks 
have  the  same  total  capital  as  the  6.000 
country  b.inks. 

Further,  the  14  Chicago  banks,  central 
reserve  city  banks  Increased  their  holdings 
of  Government  securities.  Having  been 
given  free  reservef  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
these  banks  used  them  to  buy  Govern- 
ment securities:  tJiey  increased  their  hold- 
ings from  $1,8  billion  to  $2,4  billion.  These 
banks  have  only  l.'i  percent  of  the  capital  of 
all  of  the  country  banks,  but  they  Increased 
their  holdings  of  Government  bonds  twice  as 
much  the  past  year. 

There  is  one  other  Illustration,  The  New 
York  City  banks,  central  reserve  city  bunks, 
18  of  them,  have  i  capital  savings  equal  to 
about  60  percent  of  all  the  6,000  country 
banks,  but  they  Ijicreased  their  holdings  of 
Government  securities  from  $5.7  billion  to 
$7.5  billion,  an  increase  of  $2  billion,  or  8 
times  as  much  as  the  increase  of  the  country 
banlis. 

In  other  words,  reserves  were  given  t-o  the 
central  reserve  city  banks,  and  to  the  Reserve 
city  banks,  free  of  charge,  costing  them 
nothing,  and  the 7  used  these  to  buy  our 
Government  securities,  and  we  pay  interest 
on  these. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  .Mr.  Patma.v,  we  thank  you 
for  coming  to  the  committee,  and  again  giv- 
ing us  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  on  this 
matter. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Patman'!' 

Thank  you,  Mr.  P.\tman. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director? 

Mr.  Byrnes,  First,  I  wonder,  Mr,  Secretary, 
if  you  could  furnish  us  with  your  comments 
on  the  four  restrictive  proposals  contained  in 
Mr.  Patman's  statement,  not  at  this  point, 
but  I  mean  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  a 
statement  with  re!;i>ect  to  those  foiu-  points 
that   he   made. 

Secretary  Anderson,  I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr. 
Byrnes, 


(The  Secretary's  comments  are  as  follows: ) 

"LIMITATIONS  THAT  RXPRISKNTATIVX  WRIGHT 
PATMAN  wished  to  add  to  THX  LIGISLATION 
INCRXASING     THE     PUBLIC     DEBT     LIMTT,     JULY 

30,   1958 

"1.  Require  that  the  securities  issued  under 
the  increased  debt  authority  be  sold  tn.vo- 
far  as  possible  to  individuals,  corporations, 
and  to  savings-type  institutions;  and  that 
the  portion  which  can  be  sold  only  by  the 
creation  o/  new  money  be  sold  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  rather  than  to  the  commercial 
banks 

"Tlie  Treasury  has  at  all  times  attempted, 
within  the  framework  of  economic  condi- 
tions, to  secure  as  large  an  ownership  of  the 
public  debt  by  individuals,  corporations,  sav- 
ings institutions,  and  other  nonbank  inves- 
tors as  possible  and  has  tried  to  limit  the 
p.artlclpatlon  of  the  banking  system  In  the 
issuance  of  new  public-debt  securities. 
However,  to  require  that  securities  not  sold 
to  nonbank  Investors  be  issued  only  to  Fed- 
eral Re.ser\-e  banks  and  not  to  commercial 
banks  is  to  substitute  high-powered  infla- 
tionary dollars  for  low-powered  dollars. 
ETvery  doll.ar  of  Federal  securities  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  provides  reserves 
of  an  equal  amount  to  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  and  this  in  turn  forms  the  base 
for  a  multiple  expansion  of  credit  of  about 
six  times  that  amount, 

";'  Prohibit  the  Treasury  from  leaving  any 
of  Its  funds  on  deposit  utth  the  private 
blinks 

•The  Treasury  over  the  years  has  found 
that  It  is  able  to  offset  the  Impact  of  heavy 
seasonal  tax  collections  and  the  proceeds  of 
new  security  Issues  by  leaving  on  deposit  in 
the  private  banks  as  much  as  possible  of  Its 
roUec lions  and  making  calls  on  these  deposits 
only  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  needed  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  meet  regular 
Treasury  expenditures.  To  have  funds 
transferred  Immediately  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  would  create  serious  problems  In 
the  money  market  as  large  sums  were  drained 
from  the  private  banks  into  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Such  transfers  have  the 
effect  of  shrinking  bank  reserves.  In  prac- 
tice the  tax  and  loan  account  balances  of 
individual  banks  fluctuate  widely.  Because 
such  balances  remain  in  the  private  banks 
only  a  short  time  they  must  also  be  Invested 
only  in  highly  liquid  and  low-yielding 
securities. 

"A  further  point  should  be  made  that  the 
balances  held  by  Uie  banks  are  not  free  of 
any  costs  to   the  banks.     True,  they  can  be 
invested  and  the  banks  do  earn  money  on 
these  balances  until  the  calls  are  made  for 
transfer  of  these  funds  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.     But  the  commercial  banks  are  also 
performing  numerous  services  for   the  Gov- 
ernment  for    which    they   are   not   otherwise 
p.iid        the      sale      and      issuai.Le      of      U,S 
savings  bonds;   the  handling  of  withholding 
social-security   and  excise-t.ax   deposits:    the 
furnishing  of  confidential  information  to  the 
Internal    Revenue    Service    regarding    large 
currency  trunoactions  and  interest  payments; 
l.ssuance  of  bank  drafts  and  the  cashing  of 
Treasury  checks.     Beyond  these  services  and 
perhaps   the  most   important   of  all   are   the 
functions     performed     by     the     commercial 
banks  in  tlie  Government  securities  market. 
Their    own    buying   and    selling   contributes 
preatly  t<j  the  creation  of  an  efficient  market. 
In    the  distribution   of  about  $50   billion  of 
ccrtiTicaies,  notes,  and  bonds  each  year  plus 
$1^4    billion  of   weekly  bills  the  commercial 
banks  are  of  considerable  help  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  securing  a  quick  and  effective  market 
response.     All  thi.s  is  done  without  the  pay- 
ment of  CfiinmLssions  as  is  commonly  done 
for    corjKjrate    and    municipal    issues.     If    It 
were  not  for  Uie  earnings  banks  make  on  the 
balances  that  are  left  with  the  banks  until 
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needed  the  Treasury  would  quite  likely  have 
to  pay  certain  service  charges  t-o  the  banks 
for  the  work  perfor  ned  for  the  Government. 
•■  ;    Require    that    a  I   securities   sold    by   the 
Treasury  be  soli  oti  coinpctUne  bid 
•  Basically  the  Tr(  asury  needs  a  good  deal 
of  flexibility  in  the  management  of  a  public 
debt    of    over    $275    billion.      For    each    new 
issue,  the  Treasury  1  as  to  evaluate  the  needs 
of   tlie  Treasury  for  funds,   the  state  of  the 
economy,  and  condiUons  in  the  money  mar- 
ket   before   deciding   on    what    type   of    'ssue 
should    be  offered   either  f)n   a   refunding  or 
for  new  money,     Ea 'h  issue  has  to  be  care- 
fully analysed  and  no  fixed  formula  can  be 
determined   in   adva  ice.     Considering   these 
factors,  the  Treasury  has  found  it  practicable 
over  the  years  to  offe-  a  wide  variety  of  secu- 
rities  to    meet   chan  ;lng   condition's   and    to 
.secure  a  widespread  'llstrlbution  of  the  pub- 
lic debt      The  auctlo  i  device  ol  seUing  secu- 
rities on    competlilv.    bid    has   a    number   of 
u.'^eful  features,  particularly  In  tlie   issuance 
of    short-term    Treasury    socuruies    and    has 
been    and    Is    used    re^jularly.      However,    the 
device    is   suitable    oily    for    a    sophisticated 
market    and    if    it    hid    to    be   used    for    all 
securities   It   wotild   s -rlously   Interfere    with 
the    Treasury's    objec  ive    of    encouraging    a 
widespread    ownershli^    of    tlie    public    debt. 
The  effect  of  this  pro -ision  would  be  to  im- 
pose   an    undesirable    Inflexibiiit v    upon    the 
Secret4iry    of    the    Tre  isiuv    in    r,,rr\inp    out 
his  public-debt   funri,oiis 

'  •<  Set  a  fixed  prrreuuigr  by  uhich  the  Fed- 
eral debt  14  to  be  rcducfd  each  year 
"Legislation  such  «s  sugsiosted  here  has 
a  certain  appeal  but  rtally  d-.es  not  get  down 
to  fundamentals.  Regardless  of  what  is 
enacted  Into  law.  ilu  debt  can  be  reduced 
only  when  there  Is  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  Thus  t  )  set  a  specific  annual 
rate  of  reduction  does  not  meet  the  problem. 
Consideration  of  a  reduction  in  the  public- 
debt  limit  is  appropr  ate  oiily  when  a  sur- 
plus of  receipts  over  expenditures  is  evident 
In  the  foreseeable  futi  re  and  when  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  th.n  existing  economic 
conditions." 

Finally.  Mr  Chairmm.  let  me  recall  some 
highlights  in  the  trei  d  of  interest  rates  in 
recent  years.  As  I  have  Indicated,  during 
World  War  II  when  inflationary  pressures 
were  at  their  greatest  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  able  for  a  period  of  6  years.  1942- 
1947.  to  hold  the  av -rage  rate  "of  interest 
paid  on  the  Federal  d"bt  at  less  than  2  per- 
cent. Since  that  time,  the  average  com- 
puted rates  have  ir  creased  steadily  and 
sharply,   and    in    1960   average  3  2   percent. 

With  your  permiss.on,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
Include  herein  a  tat  ulatlon  showing  the 
average  computed  i  iterest  rate  on  the 
Federal  debt,  togethei  wtih  the  average  on 
total  public  and  priva;e  debt  for  the  period 
1933  60, 

And  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  let  me 
say  that  we  must  supj  oit  this  request  for  an 
increa.se  in  the  debt  1  niit— for  not  to  do  so 
would  be  to  assume  th  ■  position  of  the  dema- 
gog who  would  vote  for  all  appropriation 
bills  but  would  vote  against  all  t.ixes.  I 
hasten  to  remind  th(  committee,  however, 
that  for  12  years,  fro  n  1939  when  the  war 
emergency  period  comnenced,  until  1951.  no 
obligation  Issued  by  tl  e  Government  bore  an 
Interest  rate  in  excess  of  2>2  percent,  and  no 
bonds  fell  below  par.  Under  the  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.ury  fixes  the  interest 
rate  on  all  long-term  ibllgations.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  est  iblish  and  hold  any 
interest  rate  on  Government  obligations  it 
desires.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
budget  and  the  high  interest  burden  the 
Government  bears  th;  t  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  could  not  correct  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  do  so  translated  into  action. 
Thank  you  very  kincly. 


Computed  interest  rates  on  total  public  and 
private  debt,  total  Federal  debt,  and  total 
private  debt,  1933-60 
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Increased  Support  for  Medicare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    CiRFGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  31.  1962 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oieuon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  report  what  is  to  me  an  en- 
couraging Sign— the  increasing  support 
from  my  constituents  as  evidenced  by 
their  repeated  pleas  urging  passage  of 
the  King-Andei-son  medical  care  bill  that 
utilizes  the  technique  of  financing 
tlirough  social  security  taxes.  I  think 
President  Kennedy's  recent  televised 
speech  has  awakened  latent  support  for 
this  measure. 

It  i.s,  as  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  single  most  important 
domestic  issue  that  concerns  my  con- 
stituents, I  gather  from  talking  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  the  same  is 
the  case  with  them, 

I  am  encouiaged,  Mr,  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  facts  speak  overwhelminglv  to 
me  of  tlie  need  of  adopting  a  better  "ap- 
pi-oach  than  now  exists.  The  recent  pro- 
posal of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion bespeaks  a  break  in  the  traditional 
hostile  front  generaled  by  the  American 
Medical  Society, 

Now  these  are  statistics  showing  that 
pei-sons  over  65  need  nearly  3  times 
as  much  hospital  care  as  those  in  younger 
age  groups:  that  2  out  of  3  will  be  hos- 
pitalized twice  or  more;  that  the  average 
hospital  stay  for  the  aged  is  15  days. 
On  a  national  average,  hospitals  charge 
$32,33  a  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
aged  poisons  simply  cannot  withstand 
such  a  di-ain  on  their  finances. 

An  economist  once  characterized 
present-day  United  States  as  the   "af- 


fluent society."  Well,  we  know  that 
there  are  pockets  of  economic  poverty  in 
our  land;  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  ill  housed;  several  millions  are  un- 
employed— in  fact  there  has  been  almost 
no  reduction  in  the  unemployment  of 
those  without  .jobs  for  6  months  or  more. 

And  this  condition  applies  to  medical 
care  for  the  aged  whose  incomes  are 
sometimes  almost  nonexistent  and  whose 
savings  aie  meager. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the.se 
people  thought  they  had  prepared  well 
for  their  old  age  and  they  faced  it  with 
a  measure  of  serenity.  Then  came  a 
serious  illness  requiring  several  months 
hospitalization.  Their  savings  were 
wi]>ed  out.  their  monthly  social  secuiuty 
check  barely  paid  for  medicine,  they 
were  forced  to  ask  their  children  for 
help.  This  was  a  humiliation  indeed, 
because  their  children  were  putting 
their  own  children  through  school  and 
had  little  money  left  over. 

This  is  the  human  condition  that  lies 
behind  the  figures  on  medical  care  for 
the  aged. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  those  figures.  To- 
day there  are  17 '2  million  people  over  65 
alive  m  this  country  and  their  number 
is  growing.  Demographers  pi-edict  that 
there  will  be  19  million  in  5  more  vears. 
fully  23  million  by  the  end  of  the  decade 

These  older  people  need  nearly  Uii-ee 
times  as  much  hospital  care  as  younger 
people.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  be  hospital- 
ized at  least  once  during  the  remaining 
years  of  their  lives.  Two  out  of  three 
will  be  hospitalized  twice  or  more.  The 
average  hospital  stay  for  aged  persons 
is  15  days. 

Now  what  do  these  figures  mean  in 
term.s  of  money?  The  cost  of  hospital 
care  has  been  going  up  steadily.  In 
1946  it  averaged  at  $9,39  per  dav.  In 
1960  the  cost  per  day  was  $32.33'  on  a 
national  average.  Taking  the  typical 
illness  of  an  ageti  person  and  multiplying 
it  by  the  cost  per  day  you  get  a  figure 
of  $485, 

More  than  half  of  these  citizens  65 
and  over  have  an  income  of  less  than 
SI. 300  a  year.  Even  a  conservative 
reading  of  the  figures  reduces  this  to 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year- 
about  $2.75  a  day— $2.75  a  day.  And  out 
of  thai  S2,75  mu.st  come  food,  rent,  cloth- 
ing—all the  bare  necessities  of  life  along 
with  the  cost  of  medicine. 

Why  do  they  not  have  health  insui- 
ance!'  Well,  the  commercial  companies 
giving  adequate  coverage  charge  over 
$200  a  year  for  their  policies.  The  aged 
cannot  afford  anything  like  that  mucli. 
Some  commeici£.l  pohcies  cost  $78  a  vear 
for  those  over  65  but  they  pay  only' $10 
a  day  toward  hospital  care  and  as  we 
have  seen,  the  average  hospital  charges 
amount  to  more  than  three  times  that 
much. 

These  are  the  figures  that  t^'ll  the  stoiy 
of  the  suffering  of  our  fellow  citizens- 
suffering  brought  on  because  they  got 
old.  No  one  seriously  disputes  that  any 
longer.  Those  v  ho  once  said  the  prob- 
lem did  not  exist  have  now  taken  up  a 
new  position.  They  admit  there  is  a 
pioblem.  but  they  say  the  Kerr-Mills  bill 
is  taking  care  of  it. 
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What  are  the  facts?    Only  25  of  the 
States  have  actually  enacted  legislation 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  to  them  on  a  matching  basis. 
In  those  participating  States  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  persons  over  65  have 
actually  been  helped.    In  Arkansas  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  those  over 
65   received   payments.     In  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  the  fig- 
ure was  over  one-third  less — a  tenth  of 
1   percent.     West  Virginia   helped   the 
highest  percentage  of  its  aged  citizens — 
4.7  percent  received  an  average  sMm  of 
$41.32  each  to  help  defray  medical  ex- 
penses.    Yet  even  this  State  has  been 
forced  to  curtail  its  program  for  lack  of 
State  funds. 

Some  of  the  State  programs  set  up 
to  use  Federal  funds  granted  by  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  include  a  strict  means 
test  that  excludes  many  older  people 
who  are  clearly  needy.  Some  States 
limit  care  to  6  hospital  days.  In  others 
care  is  provided  only  for  an  illness  that 
clearly  endangers  life. 

It  is  not  that  the  men  who  framed 
this  bill  are  callous  and  immune  to  hu- 
man suffering,  nor  are  State  pubUc 
health  administrators  hard  men  who 
turn  their  backs  on  aged  people  who  are 
ill  and  need  help.  The  States  simply 
cannot  afford  to  finance  the  kind  of 
I  broad  medical  program  that  would  meet 
this  terrible  social  problem. 

In  my  view  there  is  only  one  solution. 
It  is  set  out  in  H.R.  4222.  the  measure 
offered  by  Mr.  KrNC  of  California.    For 
about  $1  a  month,  contributed  during 
a  man's  working  years,  he  could  face  old 
age  with  serenity,  knowing  that  illness 
would  not  make  him  a  burden  on  his 
children   with   responsibilities   to   their 
own  children.     It  provides  after  small 
Initial  payments  full  hospital  coverage 
up  to  90  days,  full  nursing  home  coverage 
for  an  additional   180  days,  outpatient 
diagnostic  services  and  visiting  nurse  and 
home  health  services  of  up  to  240  visits 
per  year. 

With  the  passage  of  this  forward-look- 
ing measure.  14.700.000  persons  entitled 
to  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  would  receive  health  protection 
immediately.  On  reaching  retirement, 
9o  percent  of  today's  wage  earners  would 
be  covered. 

They  would  be  covered  by  health  in- 
surance they  earned  as  a  right  without 
submitting  to  an  odious  means  test  by 
which  they  and  their  children  would 
have  to  appear  before  a  board  and  prove 
their  poverty  before  receiving  any  bene- 
fits. 

We  have  heard  opposing  groups  use 
the  scare  slogan,  "socialized  medicine" 
to  describe  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
This  is  nonsense.  Medicine  is  socialized 
when  doctors  are  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  they  work  in  Government- 
owned  hospitals.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
provided  in  this  bill.  The  patient  is  free 
to  choose  the  doctor  and  the  hospital  he 
wants.  Charges  would  be  paid  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Blue  Cross  and  other 
Rroup  insurers  pay  benefits.  Why  some 
doctors  oppose  the  bill  I  do  not  know. 
Their  relations  with  their  patients  are 
not  affected  in  any  way. 

The  arsruments  for  passing  H  R    4222 
are  overwhelming.    It  puts  medical  care 
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for  the  aged  under  the  social  security 
system,  a  system  that  has  worked  well 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  fund 
behind  it  is  sound,  subject  to  review  by 
Congress  and  advisory  councils  made 
up  of  distinguished  economists  and 
actuaries. 

This  bill,  by  the  application  of 
the  insurance  principle,  spreads  the  risk 
over  the  entire  working  force  in  a  way 
that  a  commercial  insurer  could  never  do. 
This  reduces  its  cost  to  pennies  a  day  for 
the  workingman. 

Some  have  said  private  insurance 
companies  would  be  ruined  if  this  pro- 
gram is  enacted.  They  said  the  same 
thing  26  years  ago,  when  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  but  the 
fact  is  that  private  companies  were 
stimulated  because  money  was  freed  for 
the  purchase  of  supplementary  life  and 
retirement  policies.  The  same  would 
undoubtedly  happen  with  the  passage  of 
the  King  bJl.  Aged  persons  could  use 
what  money  they  have  to  purchase  pol- 
icies covering  such  needs  as  surgery, 
drugs,  and  physicians'  visits. 

Certainly  the  human  need  for  this  bill 
is  beyond  argument.  Other  sciiemes 
have  been  tried  and  they  have  failed. 
Can  we,  in  good  conscience,  allow  17 '2 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  be  denied 
adequate,  modern  medical  care  simply 
because  they  have  grown  old  ?  I.  for  one. 
cannot.  I  believe  when  H.R.  4222  is 
reported  from  committee  you — my  col- 
leagues— will  demonstrate  that  you  can- 
not turn  your  back  on  the  aeed.  I 
believe  you  will  vote  for  it  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 
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size  the  destructive  power  of  speed  to  the 
extent  of  utterly  neglecting  the  benefit  It 
brings  to  all  mankind. 

Tills  fact,  however.  In  no  way  represents 
the  spirit  of  American  progress. 

When  we  are  told  of  the  great  wagon 
train  expeditions  that  crossed  the  western 
plains  during  the  19th  century,  the  empha- 
sis Is  placed  not  upon  the  suffering  of  the 
p.-vrtlcipants — but  upon  their  Interest  In  the 
progress  of  the  Nation. 

Is  this  because  there  was  no  suffering'  No 
loss  of  life?  No  pain  of  any  kind?  Of  course 
not.  In  fact,  there  wa«  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing  and  a  terrible  loss  of  life  Involved  in 
that  undertaking. 

Nor  were  the  western  pioneers  oblivious 
to  this  before  setting  out  on  their  Journeys 

They  knew  the  risks  Involved. 

But  they  also  knew  of  the  giory  involved; 
the  glory  of  expanding  the  Influence  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals. 

Manifest  destiny,  they  called  it.  the  mani- 
fest destiny  of  the  American  Republic  which 
required  our  expansion  from  sea  to  sea 

Today,  there  Is  no  further  room  for  expan- 
slon  of  the  19th  century  variety 

•r.^ay,  the  goal  has  been  changed-at  least 
In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  free  world 

National  expansion  today  means  Infrlnee- 

Tn'd^'th'c  t'n  '  "'^'"'^  ""'  neighboring  nations, 
and  th:.s  the  people  of  the  free  world  reject 
as    a    principle    unworthy    of    20th    century 
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Residenti  of  Blair  County,  Pa.,  Honor 
The  Late  Major  Eufene  F.  Moses,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  on  May  30,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


OF  pi;nnsylv.\ni.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  30,  1962,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Blair  County  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, ceremonies  were  held  during  which 
time  a  plaque  was  unveiled  in  the  lobby 
of  the  administration  building,  Altoona 
Airport,  in  honor  of  the  late  Major  Eu- 
gene F.  Moses,  US.  Air  Force.  With 
members  of  his  family  present  as  well 
as  several  hundred  residents  of  the  Al- 
toona  area,  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
the  following  address: 

Address  by  Representative  Jamfs  E  Van 
Zandt.  Member  of  Congress,  20th  Dis- 
trict OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Unveiling 

OF  THE  MeMORLAL  PlaquE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 

Late  Major  Eugene  P.  Moses 

This  unveiling  ceremony  is  not  only  a 
solemn  occasion— It  is  also  one  of  glorious 
significance  in  the  history  of  man's  eternal 
contest  with  the  elements. 

Speed  Is  so  common  a  factor  in  the  world 
today  that  we  tend  to  forget  its  Importance 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

For  reasons  that  sometimes  baffle  the  Im- 
agination, it  is  the  custom  today  to  empha- 


The   new   goal-the   goal    In   which    every 
man  of  good  will  is  truly  concerned— is  the 
conquest  of  the  elements^f  space,  of  time 
of  sickness  and  disease,  and  natural  disasters 
of  every  kind 

In  this  struggle  the  element  of  speed  ia 
es.'^entlal.  "pcea  la 

In  this  strug-le  the  elimination  of  the 
dLsunce  factor  is  a  matter  of  universal  con- 

inirough  speed  It  Is  possible  to  transport 
medical  supplies  before  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs to  sickness. 

Through  speed  the  victims  of  natural 
dls.uster  and  manmade  disaster  can  be  eot- 
tcn  to  safety.  "* 

Throu-h  speed  the  security  of  a  nation  can 
be  insured   In  all  emergencies. 

Through  speed  it  soon  wlU  be  possible  to 
Uan.sport  the  people  of  the  earth  to  other 
portions  Of  the  unlverse-for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  our  knowled-e  and.  perhapslm- 
pr'.ving  the  lot  of  all  mankind  through 
scientific  Investigation.  "iruubn 

Indeed,  the  speed  factor  is  the  friend,  and 
not  the  enemy,  of  man. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  con- 
scientious citizen  to  hall  with  praise  the 
achievements  of  the  brave  pioneers  of  the 
space  era-tho.se  men  who  risk  their  lives 
dally  that  we.  their  fellow  men,  may  reap 
the  bencflts  of  their  discoveries. 

Such  praise  Is  due  today  to  the  late  Major 

J-uf'^,  ■«"'''"•  ''^  '■^'^  U^-  Air  Force,  who 
^Ith  his  five  brothers  served  his  country 
la  W  >rld  War  II.  """uy 

M.ijor  Moses  wa?  born  In  Lalrobe  In  1921 
and  when  he  was  15  years  of  age  his  parents.' 
Eiias   J.    and    Barbara   Moses,   moved   to  Al- 
Uxina.  in  June  1936. 

The  family  consisted  of  nine  children- 
six  -wns  and  three  daughters. 

Majur  Moses-  father,  born  in  Syria,  died 
September  13.  1957. 

His  mother,  who  was  born  In  Lebanon,  is 
still  living  in  Altoona. 

Today  the  residents  of  Blalr  County  Join 
Mrs.  M>ses  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  late  Major  Moses  in  recalling  with  par- 
donable pride  the  hl^h  sense  of  patriotism 
displayed  by  their  distinguished  son  and 
brother. 

Major  Moses.  It  l.s  recalled,  in  the  capacity 
of  naviautor,  participated  in  the  fiight  of 
the  first  aircraft  to  reach  and  sustain  an 
average  speed  of  1.302.94  miles  per  hour  for  a 
period  of  30  minutes 


For  his  part  In  this  flight,  which  occurred 
over  FVance,  Major  Moses  has  been  honored 
by  the  French  Government  which  has  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  Blerlot  Trophy— in 
token  of  his  courage  a  id  achievement. 

Today,  as  we  unveil  this  memorial  plaque 
we  acknowledge  that  it  Is.  In  turn,  an  honor 
to  all  of  us  to  be  asjociated  in  any  way 
however  remote,  with  a  man  such  as  this.' 
a  man  to  whom  the  American  people  snaU 
owe  for  years  to  come  a  sUndlng  debt  of 
gratitude. 
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'We  Can't  AiFord  Economic  Illiteracy" 
by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff; 
and  "Johnny  Can  Learn  Economics," 
About  Prof.  Lawrence  Scneth,  of  Pur- 
due University 


EXTENSION  Ol"  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  HRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri:PRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  Mvy  31.  1962 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
unique  educational  experiment  Ls  being 
earned  on  in  the  pubLc  school  system  in 
Elkhart.  Ind..  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  refer  to  a  prograri  for  teaching  ele- 
mentary school  students  some  of  the 
basic  facts  about  tlie  nature  of  the 
American  economic  s.vstem. 

At  this  point  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  should  like  to  include  an  article 
by  the  distinguished  S?cretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  "We  Cant  Afford 
Economic  Illiteracy,"  ]  rom  a  recent  issue 
of  the  journal.  Petroleum  Today  Sec- 
retary Riblcoff's  article  discusses  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  Ir  economic  educa- 
tion which  are  now  being  carried  out  In 
American  schools  and  cites  the  program 
in  Elkhart. 

The  article  follows: 

We  Can't  Afford  Eco:<omic  iLLrrERACT 
(By  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff) 
In  Old  Hickory,  Tenn..  a  group  of  teen- 
agers  recently    pestered   their   grandparents 
with  a  series  of  probing  questions: 

"Why  did  you  move  away  from  the  farm?" 
"What  prices  did  farmers  receive  for  their 
products  around  1910?"  "What  prices  did 
they  pay  for  manufactured  goods?" 

The  questions  were  pirt  of  a  homework 
assignment  for  a  high  s:hool  class  in  agri- 
cultural economics.  Qu.?stions  of  a  similar 
nature  were  asked  of  visiting  farm  officials 
and  business  executives  curing  school  hours 
The  object:  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

The  students  In  Old  Hickory  were  engag- 
ing In  studies  that  are  all  too  rare  in  Amer- 
ica today  Millions  of  Americans  have  only 
a  hazy  conception  of  the  workings  of  the 
economic  system  under  which  they  Uve  and 
work  and  on  which  they  rely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  future  and  of  their  cherished 
political  and  social  values.  And  our  schools 
are  largely  neglecting  economics  as  a  sub- 
ject for  learning. 

Why  this  neglect?  Too  often  economics  is 
equated  with  dullness.  Probably  fewer  than 
one  out  of  every  20  high  school  students 
takes  even  a  single  course  in  the  subject;  for 
college  students  the  figure  is  about  1  out  of  5. 
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With  no  more  economic  preparation  than 
this,  our  young  people  are  assuming  their 
roles  in  a  democracy.  Yet  we  are  asking 
great  things  of  them.  As  citizens  they  elect 
to  Government  offices  the  men  and  women 
who  will  mold  the  Nation's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  As  part  of  the  labor  force, 
as  consumers,  their  everyday  actions  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  affect  wages,  prices,  the 
public  debt,  taxes — our  toui  economy.  How 
can  they  be  expected  to  make  the  best  deci- 
sions In  these  matters  tmless  they  absorb 
the  historical  and  factual  information  upon 
which  to  base  their  Judgments? 

Even  in  the  rare  Instances  when  eco- 
nomic instruction  is  given  on  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  levels,  our  young 
people  are  often  shortchanged.  Much  of 
what  they  are  taught  U  weak.  Fewer  than 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  grade  school 
teachers  and  fewer  than  25  percent  of  the 
high  school  teachers  have  had  so  much  as 
a  quarter  of  a  course  in  economics. 

At  the  college  level  the  situation  isn't 
much  better.  Courses  in  bookkeeping  and 
personal  finance  continue  to  be  described 
as  economics.  This  is  somewhat  compa- 
rable to  letting  the  teaching  of  short  divi- 
sion satisfy  the  requirements  for  mathe- 
matics. 

Our  educational  needs  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics pose  a  challenge  of  enormous  pro- 
portion/; and  enormous  Importance.  Amer- 
ica's economic  system  is  distinctly  a  part 
of  the  Russian  defiance. 

When  an  educational  team  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  in  Russia  recently,  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Education  threw  down  the 
gauntlet.  "Tou  believe  in  individual  Ini- 
tiative and  private  enterprise,"  he  said.  "We 
believe  In  a  planned  society.  Let  time  tell." 
Niklta  Khrushchev  repeatedly  sounds  the 
same  line.  "We  will  win  over  the  United 
States."  he  has  said.  "The  threat  to  the 
United  States  is  not  the  ICBM  but  In  the 
field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are  relent- 
less In  this  and  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  our  system." 

The  SovleU  make  a  quasi -religious  dynamic 
out  of  economics.  The  average  U.S.8.R.  high 
school  student  receives  10  to  20  times  as 
much  economic  education  as  his  American 
counterpart.  In  this  battle  of  economic  sys- 
tems our  citizens  of  tomorrow  must  under- 
stand the  American  system  If  it  is  to  be 
preserved.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  give 
Up  service  to  our  free  enterprise  system  while 
at  the  same  time  we  fail  to  teach  its  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  true  that  the  economic  face  of  Amer- 
ica is  changing,  but  Its  principles  remain 
the  same.  Broadly  based  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  is  the  basis  for 
Initiative  and  growth.  The  profit  system  is 
the  incentive  for  progress.  And  Individual 
freedom  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  entire  system. 
When  our  young  people  understand  how  Jobs 
are  created,  how  oiir  standard  of  living  is 
kept  so  high,  they  will  know  the  necessity 
of  supporting  whatever  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  our  system  and  avoiding 
anything  that  weakens  It.  The  better  they 
understand  the  operation  of  our  free  market 
economy,  the  better  citizens  they  will  be,  and 
the  stronger  our  economic  system  will  be. 

To  educate  for  life  in  a  totalitarian  society 
Is  one  thing.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to 
educate  for  life  in  a  free  society.  What  can 
we  do  to  train  our  young  people  In  the 
economic  facts  of  life? 

A  start  has  already  been  made.  Associa- 
tions of  businessmen  have  published  edu- 
tlonal  pamphlets  explaining  the  workings  of 
free  enterprise.  Extensive  studies  have  been 
made  by  the  American  Economic  Association 
and  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment to  pinpoint  the  areas  of  weakness  in 
economic  education.  Individual  companies 
have  embarked  on  programs  to  explain  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise  to  their  em- 
ployees. 


But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  an  awakening  to  the  Nation's  economic 
illiteracy  Is  the  natlonaUy  televised  course 
in  economics  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1962. 
Approximately  a  mUlion  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  view  the  continental  classroom 
program.  Included  will  be  some  50,000  high 
school  social  science  teachers  who  will  be 
taking   the   course  for  coUege  credit. 

Obviously,  this  is  still  only  a  start.     The 
crying   need   for    a   broadly    based    economic 
educational   program   remains.     And  such   a 
program  must  be  well  balanced  and  realistic. 
I  mention  the  need  for  balance  because  I 
am   concerned    with    what   seems   to    be   an 
overspecialization   in  many  of   the  business 
courses  now  being  offered.     Certainly  there 
should   be   training  in  specifics  such  &s  ac- 
counting, marketing,  or  what  have  you.     A 
graduate  must  have  something  to  sell  to  get - 
his  first  Job.    Yet  I  don't  feel  that  the  func- 
tional  approach  is   the   final   solution.     In- 
struction in  practical  matters  should  be  In- 
tegrated with  a  broad  Indoctrination  in  the 
basics  of   the  history  and  operation  of  the 
American  sj-stem.     A  knowledge  of  account- 
ing  without   a  knowledge   of   the  American 
experience    in    industrial    relations,    for    ex- 
ample, represents  an  Incomplete  education; 
a  student  who  knows  the  Ins  and  outs  of 
marketing  but  falls  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between   economics  and  the  other 
libera;   arts   aspects   of   our   culture    is   still 
what  I  would  term  "an  economic  illiterate." 
I    have   said    that    our    education   in   eco- 
nomics must  be  both  realistic  and  balanced. 
Thus  students  should  have  an  understanding 
of    the    relationship    between    biisiness    and 
Government  as  well  as  of  that  between  busi- 
ness and   society  in  general.     Inevitably    in 
our  complex  Nation  both  business  and  Gov- 
ernment occupy  important  places;  Inevitably 
they  are  interdepenlent.    Students  entering 
either  area  of  our  national  life  must  com- 
prehend both  areas.    The  leaders  of  business 
and   Government   will  be  able   to  work  out 
their  differences  best  when  the  principles  at 
stake  are  clear  and  persuasive  to  both. 

First,  then,  we  must  have  the  right  kind 
of  economic  training  in  our  schools.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  sprea^i  this  training  through- 
out the  various  levels  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. And  this  can  be  done  effectively  even 
in  first  grade;  witness  the  success  of  the 
pioneering  program  .in  the  primary  grades  In 
Elkhart.  Ind. 

Finally,  we  must  arouse  aU  segments  of 
the  public  to  an  Increased  Interest  In  and 
study  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  For  economic  illiteracy  mtist 
be  erased,  not  Just  to  increase  our  goods  and 
productivity  but  to  insure  that  our  way  of 
life  can  survive.  In  this  area,  as  In  so  many 
areas  of  our  lives,  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  ignorance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  another  article 
from  the  same  journal  about  Dr.  Law- 
rence Senesh.  professor  of  economic  edu- 
cation at  Purdue  University,  entitled 
"Johnny  Can  Learn  Economics." 

The  article  describes  Professor  Sen- 
esh's  experiment  in  economic  education 
which  is  being  conducted  In  the  first- 
through-third-grade  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Elkhart. 
The  article  follows  : 

Johnny  Can  Learn  Economics 
A  first-grader  studying  economics?  On 
the  face  of  It,  the  idea  seems  preposterous. 
Yet  It  is  the  conviction  of  Lawrence  Senesh, 
professor  of  economic  education  at  Purdue 
University,  that  first -graders  are  capable  of 
comprehending  what  he  calls  "the  funda- 
mental idea  relationships  of  economic  knowl- 
edge." And  Professor  Senesh  is  proving  his 
point  in  a  unique  program  In  the  Elkhart. 
Ind.,  public  school  system. 
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All  students  In  the  first  through  third 
grades  In  Elkhart  are  participating  in  the 
exfjeriment;  eventually,  all  12  primary  grades 
will  be  Included. 

Professor  Senesh  described  his  program 
recently  at  a  conference  on  economic  edu- 
cation at  Piu-due.  The  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
to  promote  an  exchange  of  Ideas  between  the 
industrial  and  academic  communities. 

The  professor's  program,  he  says,  "rests 
on  the  hypothesis  that  children  on  every 
grade  level,  with  proper  motivation,  can  be- 
come excited  about  the  abstract  ideas  under- 
lying their  experiences."  These  ideas,  he 
believes,  can  be  presented  so  that  they  "re- 
flect the  basic  structure  of  the  body  of  eco- 
nomic knowledge." 

In  the  first  grade  at  Elkhart,  children  and 
teacher  discuss  what  they  would  like  to 
receive  as  Christmas  presents  and  how  these 
choices  must  be  limited  because  of  the  size 
of  the  family  income  and  because  of  the 
desires  of  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
children  are  then  shown  how  the  matter  of 
making  choices  applies  to  neighborhoods, 
cities,  and  nations.  Visits  to  local  factories 
and  discussions  of  communications  satellites. 
for  example,  help  dramatize  how  invention 
and  technology  close  the  gap  between  what 
a  nation  wants  and  what  is  can  have. 

The  concept  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
specialization  is  introduced  to  the  children 
by  examples  from  their  own  lives.  They  dis- 
cuss, for  example,  why  a  household  runs 
efficiently  when  certain  members  of  the  fam- 
ily  are   responsible   for   particular   duties. 

The  children  know  that  the  size  of  their 
allowances  and  the  price  of  the  goods  they 
want  to  buy  affect  their  purchasing  decisions. 
They  learn  that  their  decisions  to  buy  yo- 
yos instead  of  candy  bars,  along  with  the 
decisions  of  other  people,  will  determine  how 
many  yo-yos  will  be  produced,  how  many 
candy  bars — and.  In  the  same  manner,  how 
many  automobiles  or  houses. 

The  experiment  in  economic  education  at 
Elkhart  has  won  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  community  and.  Professor  Senesh 
reports,  of  the  students.  Johnny  can  learn 
economics,  the  professor  says,  If  Johnny's 
given  half  a  chance. 


Memorial  Day  Prog^ram  at  Newberry 
Township,  York  County,  Pa.,  May 
30,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  Memorial  Day  pro- 
grams in  which  I  participated  May  30, 
1962.  was  that  at  Newberry  Township, 
York  County,  sponsored  by  the  local 
posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  As  my  part  in  the  program,  I 
delivered  the  following  address : 

Address  by  Representative  James  E.  Van 
Zandt.  Member  of  Congress.  20th  District 
OP  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Memorial  Day 
Program  at  Newberry  Township.  York 
County.  Pa.,  May  30,  1962 

Memorial  Day  is  our  moment  of  prayerful 
tribute  to  all  the  heroes  of  our  armed  con- 
flicts since   the  Revolutionary   War. 

These  heroes  are  the  more  than  1  million 
Americans   who  have  died  on   many   battle- 


fronts  around  the  world — on  land  and  on  sea 
and  in  the  air. 

They  died  defending  the  rights  of  free 
peoples. 

More  than  a  million  men  is  a  mighty 
number. 

It  Is  greater  than  the  populations  of  Bos- 
ton. Baltimore,  Cleveland,  or  San  Francisco. 

We  owe  our  honored  dead  a  perpetual  debt 
because  they  have  paid  the  supreme  price 
to  win  our  military  victories. 

They  have  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  the  security — and  to  the  very  character 
of  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  deeper  affection  than  love  of 
one's  own  country. 

For  without  that  devotion  there  can  be 
no  high  Ideals — nor  the  cherished  sense  of 
being  part  of  or  belonging  to  this  great 
Republic. 

We  Americans  have  a  long  history  of  de- 
fending freedom. 

We  have  fought  for  freedom  more  than 
180  years. 

And  now — today — we  face  our  hardest  test. 

Half   the  world   is  alined   against  us. 

The  freedom  of  mankind  is  at  stake  every- 
where. 

American  fortitude  and  leadership  in  the 
present  world  crisis  are  the  al! -important 
factors  which  can  shape  tlie  destinies  of 
many  peoples. 

The  scourge  called  communism  has  forced 
more  than  a  billion  people  into  abject 
slavery. 

Those  men.  women,  and  children  differ 
from  us  only  in  the  fact  that  they  live  In 
constant  fear  and  uncertainty. 

They  crave  security. 

But  their  only  choice  is  subniission  to  the 
brutality   of   their   Communist   masters. 

That  has  been  demonstrated  clearly  m  Eu- 
rope and  in  Asia. 

Those  foreign  people  want  freedom — but 
freedom  is  not  a  Communist  word 

They  want  peace — but.  again,  there  is 
no  peace  with  honor  under  communism 

Such  conditions  have  never  afflicted  the 
American  bloodstream;  therefore,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  them  fully. 

We  take  our  own  rights  and  liberties  for 
granted  because  those  have  always  been  our 
lot. 

But  freedom  of  the  individual  is  chal- 
lenged today  right  here  in  our  own  country 
as  well  as  around  the  world. 

Those  are  the  hard  and  unpleasant  facts 
we  face. 

They  identify  the  task  confronting  us  and 
which  must  be  performed  if  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  our  honored  dead. 

We  know  that  our  Indebtedness  to  the 
military  heroes  of  our  land  can  never  be 
fully  repaid  because  there  is  no  substitute 
for  life. 

So  on  eacli  Memorial  Day  we  acknowledge 
our  obligation  to  them  in  token  words  with 
special  prayers  and  with  our  gifts  of  flowers 

This  year  we  renew  again  our  pledges 
that  we  shall  continue  to  guard  against  any 
squandering  of  our  freedoms. 

Memorial  Day  is  very  distinctive  because 
it  is  different. 

This  day  is  differeiu  because  it  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  normal  commonplace  In- 
terests of  our  modern  life. 

Our  recognition  of  this  d  iv  is  not  a  part 
of  the  scientific  age. 

Let  us  look  at  the  contrast  for  a  moment 

In  the  year  1962  we  have  telescoped  time 
within  time. 

For  example,  our  astronaut.  Col.  John 
Glenn,  has  seen  the  dawn  of  3  days  during 
a  5-hour  spaceflight  around   the  earth. 

Another  example,  this  is  tlie  d;iy  when  our 
scientists  are  delving  into  the  extreme  limits 
of  mind  and  matter. 

They  are  exploring  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  atom,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
reaching  for  the  moon  and  the  planets. 

F^artheim(>re.  today  marks  the  opening  of 
other  new  areas. 


Man  is  identifying  the  very  essence  of  life 
itself. 

ALSO  he  is  broadening  the  span  of  human 
existence. 

He  is  pushing  back  the  encroachment  of 
death 

Yes.  this  is  a  very  marvelous  rapidly  de- 
veloping age  in  which  we  are  living. 

But  where  does  Memorial  Day  fit  in? 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  scientific  wonders 
here  we  are  pausing  to  contemplate  the  past 

Here  we  are  reversing  the  whole  trend  of 
our  normal  interests. 

Here  we  turn  back  into  history  to  glorify 
memory  and  pay  homage  to  a  million  souls 
who  are  gone;  a  million  lives  which  can  never 
be  restored 

Tnose  are  some  of  the  contrasts  that  make 
Memorial  Day  so  very  special. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  words — and  the 
promises  lor  the  future. 

We  say  that  our  words  are  based  on  deeds, 

Wliat  do  we  mean  by  that? 

The  poet-philosopher.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, said.  "Put  your  words  into  your  deeds 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue." 

Because  of  the  tradition  of  free  speech  dur 
country  has  always  endured  and  tolerated 
the  shrill  cries  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
freedom:  we  have  endured  and  tolerated  the 
insidious  whispering  of  those  who  would  .see 
our  country  fall. 

Tliere  is  no  greater  te.stimony  to  Amencui 
spirit,  however,  than  the  graves  of  our  brave 
.soldiers — the  men  who  died  rather  than  al- 
low the  prophesies  of  doom  to  come  true 

We  recall  that  more  than  185  years  ago 
the  aiit:iors  of  the  American  Declaration  u( 
Independence  set  forth  in  bold  words  their 
determination  to  achieve  freedom. 

In  the  closing  sentence  of  that  revolu- 
tionary document  they  said  that  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, they  mutually  pledged  to  each  other 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

And  then  those  56  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion did  put  their  words  into  their  deeds 

Many  of  them  did  Jeopardize  their  lives 
and  their  fortunes  to  resist  the  enemies  of 
freedom. 

But  at  the  same  time  they  did  serve  mutu- 
ally— and  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  until 
freedtim  was  won. 

They  did  not  resort  to  any  doubletalk 
nor  doubledeallng. 

Similar  use  of  words,  backed  by  deeds  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  also  made  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  our  basic  guaran- 
tee of  right.s  and  liberty. 

And  the  very  same  type  of  pledge  of  loyally, 
backed  by  fighting  action  even  unto  death, 
has  sent  more  than  30  million  Americans 
into  armed   defense  of   our   freedoms. 

So.  words  and  deeds  do  go  hand  in  hand 

No  one  can  .say  that  we  have  fallen  short  — 
thus  far — in  the  fulfillment  of  our  obliga- 
tions 

We  still  liave  firm  belief  in  God. 

And  we  still  dedicate  our  lives,  otir 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation 

That  is  what  we  recognize  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  defen.se  of  liberty  and  freedom 

And  at  the  same  time  we  rededicate  our- 
selves U)  the  future  defense  of  our  land 

The  heroes  we  honor  during  the  Mem(iriiil 
Day  period  are  laid  to  rest  here  at  home  and 
in  foreign  countries  around  the  world. 

There  are  more  than  400.000  of  them. 

Nearly  28,5,000  are  identified  individually 
by  rows  upon  rows  of  Christian  crosses  and 
the  Star  of  David. 

Thousands  of  others  are  the  unknown 

And.  in  addition,  some  87.000  other  men 
whose  mortal  remains  were  never  recovered 
have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
the  missing. 

These  are  tlie  .American  dead  of  both 
World    Wars   and    of    Lhe    Korean    conflict 
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They  are  buried  or  recorded  In  Prance  and 
England,  In  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy, 
In  Holland  and  Tunisia,  In  the  Philippines. 
Hawaii,  and  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  bodies  of  American  battle  dead  are 
al.so   buried    In   Mexico   and   Puerto  Rico. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  170,000 
American  war  dead  repatriated  whose  bodies 
were  returned  home. 

They  are  burled  In  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

Also  at  Arlington,  Va  .  and  In  cemeteries 
throughout  our  land,  there  are  thousands 
of  battle  dead  from  earlier  wars. 

The  sun  never  sets  upon  all  of  these  hal- 
lowed burial  sites  where  rest  our  national 
heroes,  and  over  which  flies  the  Stars  and 
Sirlpes.  emblem  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  only  threads  linking  ourselves 
with  these  honored  dead  are  the  markers 
on  their  graves,  or  Uielr  names  on  the  walls 
of  the  missing,  or  our  memories  of  them. 

Again,  we  depend  on  the  power  of  words. 

Throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States 
ovu-  tributes  are  inscribed  in  stone  above 
their  resting  places. 

The  words  used  speak  straight  from  the 
heart. 

At  American  military  cemeteries  and 
memorials  in  Prance  and  England  are  the 
engraved  words  declaring  that  to  these  men 
and  their  comrades  we  owe  a  debt  to  be 
paid  with  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
sacrifices,  and  that  for  them  we  shall  carry 
on. 

Upon  each  of  the  many  American  memo- 
rials erected  in  foreign  countries  we  find  a 
simple  dedication  by  our  Government. 

The  words  read.  "In  proud  remembrance 
of  the  achievements  of  her  sons,"  and  In 
humble  tribute  to  their  sacrifices,  this  mem- 
orial has  been  erected  by  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Also,  we  find  the  graven  lines  reminding 
us  that  these  men  died  so  that  future  gen- 
erations might  live  in  peace. 

At  an  American  cemetery  in  Europe  there 
is  a  prayer  reading:  "Oh.  Lord,  support  us 
all  the  day  long  until  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  evening  comes,  and  the  fever  of  life 
is  over  and  our  work  is  done.  Then  In  Thy 
mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging  and  a  holy 
rest,  and  peace  at  List." 

Upon  each  of  the  several  walls  of  the 
missing  overseas— carved  over  the  87.000 
of  names  of  those  whose  remains  were  never 
recovered— from  the  sea  or  from  the  batUe- 
fields — we  find  an  inscription  reading:  "Here 
are  recorded  the  names  of  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try— and  sleep  In  unknown  graves. 
"Grant  unto  them.  O  Lord,  eternal  rest." 
Thus  our  tributes  to  the  honored  dead  are 
written  around  the  world,  In  foreign  lands.  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  In  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  upon  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns at  Arlington  Cemetery— and  in 
thousands  of  home  communities  like  our 
own. 

When  we  speak  of  the  dead,  we  do  not 
mean  the  lost. 

The  dead  are  never  really  lost. 

The  author.  Angelo  Patri.  expres.sed  this 
beautifully  when  he  said  that  "In  one  sense 
there  is  no  death." 

The  life  of  a  soul  on  earth  lasts  beyond  his 
departure. 

You  will  always  find  that  life  touching 
yours,  that  voice  speaking  to  vou,  that  spirit 
looking  out  of  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  In 
the  familiar  things  he  touched,  worked  with, 
and  loved  as  familiar  friends. 

He  lives  in  your  life  and  In  the  lives  of 
others  that  knew  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  touched  the  Memorial 
Day  theme  when  he  spoke  of  "mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patrio^'^ave,  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land." 

In  conclusion,  as  we  observe  Memorial  Day 
1962.  let  us  never  forget  our  fellow  Americans 
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who  died  in  defense  of  both  their  country 
and  what  that  country  promised  to  become. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  the  best  way 
to  remember  our  departed  soldiers  Is  to  make 
America  fulfill  its  promise. 

Let  us  resolve  that  In  their  memory  we 
shall  build  a  country  like  the  one  they 
dreamed  of— where  men  are  free  and  Inde- 
pendent, where  there  Is  dignity.  Individu- 
ality, and  purpose,  and  above  all,  where  there 
Is  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  to  live  In 
liberty. 


Department  of  Justice  Informatively  Re- 
plies to  Letter  of  Congressman  Doyle 
Requesting  Information  re  Prosecution 
of  Communists  Refusing  To  Register 
by  November  20,  1961,  Under  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  To  Register 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31, 1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  for 
your  information  and  also  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  the  Members  of  this  great 
legislative  body,  the  text  of  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Attorney  General,  Department 
of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C..  and  the  re- 
ply of  the  Department  of  Justice  signed 
by  J.  Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  together  with  accompanying 
statement  to  me  supplied  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Yeagley  in  his  com- 
ment to  me  of  May  24,  1962. 

Mat  12,  1962. 
Hon,  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  Good  morning.  Here's  sam- 
ple of  language  I  have  received  In  several 
letters  recently  from  the  residents  of  the 
great  23d  District,  Los  Angeles  County.  I 
have  received  perhaps  as  many  as  30  pieces 
similar  thereto.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
state  that  It  would  be  very,  very  valuable  to 
me  to  receive  back  from  you,  as  promptly  as 
convenient  (in  duplicate,  please),  a  pretty 
Inclusive  statement  of  what  the  exact  situa- 
tion is  as  to  the  prosecution  under  the  Reg- 
istration Act  and  the  present  status  of  those 
who  were  prosecuted;  how  many  were  pros- 
ecuted; how  many  you  are  moving  against 
(if  it  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  at  this 
time),  etc. 

And,  I  thank  you  very  much  Indeed  for 
seeing  to  It  I  receive  back  the  help  I  need 
to  protect  the  reputation  of  the  Democratic 
administration  under  the  guidance  of  my 
distinguished  and  beloved  President  and  for- 
mer colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa 
fives  for  several  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  Doyle, 
Member  of  Congrcsf!. 


Department  or  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  24,  1692. 
Hon.  Clyde  Doyle, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  Your  letter  of  May 
12.  1962,  to  the  Attorney  General  and  its  en- 
closure concerning  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
nal   Security    Act    In    accordance    with    the 


decision  of  the  Supreme  Ciourt  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  case  have  been  referred  to  this 
division  for  consideration  and  reply. 

In  reply  to  such  Inquiries,  you  may  wish 
to  advise  that  when  the  Communist  Party 
refused  to  register  by  November  20,  1961,  as 
required  by  the  law,  we  presented  evidence 
to  a  grand  Jury  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  on  December  l,  1961,  the  Communist 
Party  was  Indicted  In  12  counts,  including 
one  count  for  each  of  the  11  days  it  had 
failed  to  register  and  a  count  for  Its  failure 
to  file  a  registration  statement.  The  party 
entered  a  not  guilty  plea  and  the  case  Is 
awaiting  trial. 

You  may  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in 
addition  to  the  indictments  obtained  against 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary,   and  Benjamin 
J.   Davis,   national    secretary,    for  falling   to 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Communist  Party  (referred 
to  in  the  enclosiu-e  to  your  letter),  we  Insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  Phil  Bart  national 
organizational   secretary   of   the  Communist 
Party,    and    James    Jackson,    editor    of    the 
Worker,  to  compel  them  to  furnish  relevant 
tesUmony  about  the  present  organizational 
structure  of  the  party  and  the  Identities  and 
activities  of  its  officers  before  a  grand  Jury 
under  a  grant  of  immunity.     Both  have  been 
previously  summoned  before  the  grand  Jury 
and  had  declined  to  answer  relevant  ques- 
tions on  the  grounds  of  their  constitutional 
privilege    against    self-incrimination    under 
the  fifth  amendment.    Bart  and  Jackson  were 
directed     to     answer     the     questions     pro- 
pounded.    When  they  persisted  In  their  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  questions  they  were  ad- 
Judged  In  contempt  and  each  sentenced  to 
Jail  until  they  comply  with  the  Court's  order 
to    answer    but    not    to    exceed    6    months 
Their  sentences  were  stayed  pending  an  ap- 
peal and  both  are  at  hberty  on  ball  In  the 
amount   of   81,500   each.     Barfs   appeal    -vas 
argued  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  April  17,  1962,  but  no 
decision  has   yet   been   rendered.     Jackson's 
appeal  has  not  been  argued  to  date. 

In  enforcing  the  criminal  liability  of  the 
act  against  defaulting  party  members,  we  are 
compelled   to  follow  a   course  of  procedure 
essentially  different   from   that   against  the 
officers  of  the  party.     Before   a   member  of 
the  party  may  be  prosecuted  for  failure  to 
register  under  the  act,  there  must  be  out- 
standing against   him   a  final   order  of  the 
Subversive   Activities    Control   Board   deter- 
mining that  he  is  presently  a  member  and 
required  to  register.     Proof  of  such  member- 
ship would  have  to  be  adduced  at  a  public 
hearing  with  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
confrontation  and  cross-examination.     This, 
of  course,  would  result  In  the  disclosure  of 
the  Identities  of  Individuals  who  have  been 
furnishing  Information  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  on  a  confidential  basis 
concerning  Communist  Party  activities.     The 
exposiire    of    these    confidential    informants 
and   their   subsequent   inabUlty   to   perform 
their    previous    services    must    be    balanced 
against  the  need  for  current  intelligence  cov- 
erage of  Communist  Party  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  best  Interest  of  the  national 
security. 

The  act  further  provides  for  a  full  appel- 
late review  before  any  Board  order  becomes 
final.  In  these  clrctunstances,  there  can  be 
no  criminal  action  against  a  defaulting 
member  until  such  time  as  an  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  him  to  register  has  been  ob- 
tained and  has  become  final,  followed  by  his 
noncompliance  therewith.  Criminal  prose- 
cution of  a  defaulting  member  would  have  to 
be  based  upon  his  failure  to  comply  with  the 
final  order  of  the  Board  directing  him  to 
register. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  Is 
preparing  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for  a 
determination  that  various  Individuals  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  within  the 
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meaning  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  as 
such  are  required  to  register. 

There  are  enclosed  30  copies  of  a  statement 
by  the  Department  entitled  'Steps  Taken 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  To  Enforce  the 
Provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  in 
Accordance  With  the  Decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Communist  Party  Case. " 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  reply- 
ing to  your  constituents. 

If  I  can  be  of  help  In  any  other  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  communicate  with 
me. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Walter  Yeagley, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Steps  Taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
To  Enforce  the  Provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  in  Accordance  With  the 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Communist  Party  Case 

Following  10 >4  years  of  litigation  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  5,  1961,  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  which  found  the 
Communist  Party  to  be  substantially  di- 
rected, dominated,  and  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  required  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  as  a  Communist-ac- 
tion organization  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  The 
order  of  the  Board  became  final  on  October 
20,  1961. 

Under  the  law  the  Communist  Party  was 
required  to  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  30  days  after  the  order  became 
final  and  to  file  a  registration  statement  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  its  of- 
ficers and  members  at  any  time  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  party  was  also  required 
to  furnish  a  complete  accounting  of  Its 
finances  and  to  list  all  printing  presses  In 
possession  or  control  of  the  party.  When 
the  party  refused  to  register  by  November 
20,  1961,  as  required  by  the  law.  we  presented 
evidence  to  a  grand  jury  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  on  December  1.  1961.  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  Indicted  in  12  counts,  in- 
cluding 1  count  for  each  of  the  11  days  it 
had  failed  to  register  and  a  count  for  Its 
failure  to  file  a  registration  statement.  The 
party  entered  a  not  guilty  plea  and  the  case 
Is   awaiting   trial. 

The  act  provides  that  upon  failure  of  the 
organization  to  register,  certain  officers  must 
register  for  the  organization  within  10  days 
after  such  default.  Thus  the  officers  of  the 
party  who  were  responsible  for  effecting  Its 
registration  were  required  to  comply  on  or 
before  November  30  which  they  did  not  do, 
thereby  rendering  themselves  subject  to  the 
criminal  liability  of  the  act.  The  default  of 
both  the  party  and  the  officers  Imposed  a 
duty  upon  current  members  of  the  party  to 
register  themselves  on  or  before  December  20. 
1961.  No  member  has  yet  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  January  24,  1962,  the  Department  of 
Justice  began  the  presentation  of  evidence 
of  violations  under  the  act  to  an  investiga- 
tive grand  Jury  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  March  15.  1962,  this  grand  jury  returned 
separate  Indictments  against  Gus  Hall,  gen- 
eral secretary,  and  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  na- 
tional secretary,  for  falling  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  Each  indict- 
ment contained  five  counts  charging  failure 
to  register  and  one  count  charging  failure 
to  file  a  registration  stat€ment.  Pursuant  to 
warrants  issued  on  these  Indictments,  Hall, 
and  Davis  were  arrested  In  New  York.  NY. 
on  March  15.  Upon  furnishing  ball  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000  each  as  fixed  by  the  court 
they  were  released.  They  entered  pleas  of 
not  guilty  to  the  indictments  on  March  30, 
1962,  and  were  continued  on  bail.  Each  de- 
fendant, if  convicted,  would  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment up  to  5  years  and  fines  up  to 
$10,000  on  each  count  of  the  indictments. 


In  an  effort  to  gain  further  information 
about  the  present  organizational  structure 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  identities 
and  activities  of  its  officers,  we  instituted 
proceedings  against  Phil  Bart,  national  or- 
ganizational secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  James  Jackson,  editor  of  the 
Worker,  an  official  publication  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  to  compel  them  to  furnish 
relevant  testimony  before  the  grand  Jury 
under  a  grant  of  Immunity.  Both  had  been 
previously  summoned  before  the  grand  jury 
and  had  declined  to  answer  relevant  ques- 
tions on  the  grounds  of  their  constitutional 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  under 
the  fifth  amendment.  Bart  and  Jack.snn 
were  directed  to  answer  the  questions  pro- 
pounded. When  they  persisted  In  their  re- 
fusal to  answer  the  questions  they  were 
adjudged  in  contempt  and  each  sentenced 
to  Jail  until  they  comply  with  the  courts 
order  to  answer  but  not  to  exceed  6  months 
Their  sentences  were  stayed  pending  an  ap- 
peal and  both  are  at  liberty  on  bail  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500  each.  Barfs  appeal  was 
argued  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  April  17.  1962,  but  no 
decision  has  yet  been  rendered.  Jackson's 
appeal  has  not  been  argued  to  date. 

On  March  19.  1962.  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  request  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  Instituted  an  action  in  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  against  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  for  $381,544.83  to  protect  a  tax  claim 
based  on  a  jeopardy  assessment  made  in  1956 
for  owed  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  for 
the  year  1951. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  is 
preparing  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  for  a 
determination  that  various  Indivldual.s  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  as  such  are  required  to  register. 


An  American  Way  To  Provide  Medical 
Care  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1962 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
in  the  circuslike  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  administration's  proposal  to  provide 
health  care  for  the  aged  under  the  so- 
cial security  method,  for  an  appeal  to 
reason.  I  am  convinced  that  sensible 
men  in  this  country  will  not  respond  to 
the  spot  commercial,  balloons,  and  ban- 
ners approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
providing  better  medical  care  for  our 
senior  citizens.  And  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that,  to  expand  on  Lincoln's  fa- 
mous phrase.  God  must  have  cared  for 
sensible  men  because  he  made  so  many 
of  them. 

That  there  is  a  problem  most  of  us 
agree.  That  it  will  not  be  solved  in  a 
manner  which  smacks  of  the  medicine 
man's  pitch  for  a  single  elixir  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems,  is  equally  clear.  For 
over  10  years,  now,  the  elixir  of  the  so- 
cial security  approach  has  been  on  the 
market,  but  it  has  not  been  bought  by 
the  American  people  for  several  rea.sons: 
It  is  compulsory,  it  is  selective  for  a 
given  group  of  our  citizens  while  disre- 
garding the  rest,  it  is  limited  in  its  pro- 


tection, and  it  places  Federal  officials 
in  the  role  of  umpires  for  American 
medicine. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  a 
bill.  H.R.  11466 — a  companion  bill  to  the 
bill  H.R.  10981.  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Bow — which  meets  the  specifica- 
tions which  the  American  people  have 
set:  It  is  voluntary  with  the  individual, 
It  provides  a  choice  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection provided,  it  offers  broader  and 
more  inclu.sive  protection,  it  keeps  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  the  plan  reserving 
the.se  appropriately  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  available  to  all  people 
over  age  65. 

It  is.  perhaps,  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  recall  how  those  of  us  who  ai'e  cospon- 
soring  this  new  approach  have  arrived  at 
our  conclusion.  And  then,  I  pi-opose  to 
point  to  the  specific  proposals  in  the  bill, 
especially  as  they  compare  with  the  more 
limited  approach  of  the  administration 
bill. 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  is  based  on  a  tax 
incentive  which  will  permit  a  tax  credit 
of  $125  per  year  on  behalf  of  every  Amer- 
ican 65  years  of  age  and  over  provided 
that  the  $125  is  used  to  purchase  his 
choice  of  the  prescribed  plans.  For  those 
aged  who  pay  no  income  tax — and,  be- 
cause of  the  special  tax  exemptions  they 
already  enjoy,  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity—the bill  authorizes  the  issuance  by 
the  Treasury  Department  of  a  medical 
care  insurance  certificate  which  the  in- 
dividual can  use  to  pay  premiums  on  a 
medical  care  policy.  These  certificates 
will  be  redeemed  by  the  Treasury,  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $125,  when  pre- 
.sented  by  the  insurance  carrier.  In  con- 
trast with  the  administration  bill,  my  bill 
has  many  of  the  desirable  features  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  law  in  that  it  is — appro- 
priately. I  believe — financed  from  the 
general  revenues  rather  than  using  the 
regressive  payroll  tax  method,  it  is  vol- 
untary, and  it  precludes  the  danger  of 
the  socialization  of  medicine  by  using 
private  insiu'ance  as  the  carrier. 

In  view  of  the  various  charges  and 
countercharges  which  have  arisen  dur- 
ing the  10  years  when  its  advocates  were 
pushing  the  .social  security  method  of 
providing  health  care  for  older  men  and 
women,  the  Republicans  first  were  con- 
cerned with  getting  at  the  true  facts  of 
tlie  situation.  It  was  during  the  ELsen- 
hower  administration,  back  in  1958,  that 
the  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
began  a  ■review  and  summary  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  information  '  concern- 
ing the  health  care  available  to  senior 
citizens  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  April  2,  1959,  the  re- 
port appeared.  It  contained  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  factors  influencing  the 
trends  in  costs  of  hospital  and  medical 
care,  of  hospital  utilization  and  expen- 
ditures, of  existing  methods  of  financing 
hospital  care  for  the  aged,  of  methods 
which  had  been  proposed  for  providing 
hospital  and  nursing  home  benefits  un- 
der social  security,  and  of  alternative 
methods.  It  contained  a  chapter  on  the 
existing  situation  of  people  65  and  over 
in  this  country  including  data  on  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  their  income  and 
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assets.    And  it  concluded,  in  the  intro- 
ductory statement: 

Tliere  is  general  agreement  that  a  problem 
does  exist.  The  rising  coat  of  medical  care, 
and  particularly  of  hospital  care,  over  the 
p.xst  decade  has  been  felt  by  persons  of  all 
;iges.  Older  persons  have  larger  than  aver- 
age medical  care  needs  •  •  •.  Because  both 
the  number  and  proportion  of  older  persons 
In  the  population  are  Increasing,  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  problem  of  paying  for 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged  will  be- 
come more  rather  than  less  Important. 

In  our  society  the  existence  of  a  problem 
does  not  necessarily  Indicate  that  action  by 
tlie  Federal  Government  is  desirable.  Tlie 
basic  question  is:  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  undertake  a  new  pro- 
gram to  help  pay  the  costs  of  hospital  or 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  or  should  it  wait 
and  see  how  effectively  privat*  health  insur- 
ance can  be  expanded  to  provide  the  needed 
protection  for  older  persons? 

The  concern  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration with  this  problem  did  not  end 
with  this  report.  With  an  openminded 
approach  it  continued  to  examine  the 
various  proposals — including  the  various 
social  security  proposals — which  had 
been  suggested  and  to  search  for  the 
most  appropriate  way  of  meeting  the 
problem  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  By  midsummer.  1960,  the  deci- 
sion had  been  reached  that  the  Federal 
I  Government  should  act  in  this  matter 
^  and  the  so-called  Flemming  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  The  philosophy 
behind  this  proposal  was  presented  by 
Secretary  Flemming  in  an  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  on  June  29,  19C0.  The  social  se- 
curity approach  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  he  said,  because: 

1.  It  la  not  pinpointed  to  the  need  Tliere 
are  4  million  of  the  16  million  in  our  aged 
population  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Approximately  one-half  of  these 
persons  have  incomes  of  $1,000  or  less  At 
the  same  time  there  are  many  persons  who 
are  covered  by  social  security  who  have  no 
Interest  In  and  no  need  for  the  type  of  pro- 
tection that  would  be  afforded. 

2.  We  feel  It  would  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  orderly  development  of  present 
retirement,  survivorship,  and  disability  bene- 
fit features  of  the  social  security  system. 

The  pajrroll  tax  which  finances  the  OASDI 
program  Is  already  scheduled  to  rise  in  1969 
to  4.6  percent  each  on  employees  and  em- 
ployers (6%  percent  on  self-employed  i — a 
total  of  9  percent  of  payrolls 

Further  liberalization  In  retirement,  sur- 
vivorship, and  disability  benefits  will  call  for 
additional  revenues.  These  revenues  can 
only  ccMne  from  Increases  in  the  payroll  tax 
or  Increases  In  the  earnings  base,  or  both. 

If  health  insurance  Is  added  to  the  social 
security  system  it  will  be  even  more  difficult 
to  predict  where  we  will  end  up  as  far  as  the 
p.iyroU  tax  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Flemming  went  on  to  point 
out  the  fact,  which  has  been  obvious  to 
most  of  us  all  along,  that  the  Kennedy 
proposal  was  inadequate  when  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  taking  care  of 
the  costs  of  long-term  illnesses:  a  fact 
which  would  inevitably  result  in  de- 
mands for  improving  the  schedule  of 
benefits,  or  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  age  requirement  so  that  the  end  re- 
sult might  easily  be  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  of  4  to  5  percent  in 
addition  to  the  scheduled  9  percent. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  at  this 
point,  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  already  increased  that  9-percent 


ceiling  to   9'4    percent  to  finance   the 
social    security    amendments    of    1961. 
And,  in  an  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  last  year.  Secretary 
RibicofT  stated  that  the  ultimate  tax  rate 
should  not  exceed  10  percent.     If  these 
are  the  ground  rules  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration, the  adoption  of  their  medi- 
cal care  plan — which  adds  another  one- 
half  percent  of  payroll  to  the  cost  of  the 
social  security  system — practically  pre- 
cludes any  other  changes  in  the  old-age, 
survivors,   or  disability  features  of  the 
existing  plan.    It  would  preclude  forever 
any  present  or  future  across-the-board 
increases  in  the  amount  of  benefits — and 
the  average  old-age  benefit  is  now  just 
$75.78  a  month:  any  adjustment  of  the 
earnings  limitation  feature,  which  limits 
the  amount  a  social  security  beneficiary 
can  earn;   or  any  other  change  which 
might  seem  necessary  because  of  existing 
inequities  in  the  plan  or  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  future.    Under  this  line  of 
reasoning,  the  administration  is  saying 
that  we  must  freeze  our  social  security 
plan,  circa  Kennedy,  for  now  and  for  the 
incalculable  future,  to  the  standards  set 
by  them  in  1962. 

These  are  facts  which  the  American 
people  should  understand.  Can  the  pres- 
ent administration  be  serious  in  taking 
this  position?  Can  it  honestly  maintain 
that  we  must  add  a  very  limited  medical 
care  plan  to  our  social  security  system 
and  then  put  a  brake  on  any  further 
changes  or  liberalizations?  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Flemming  that  we  must  not  so 
shackle  the  existing  social  security  plan 
according  to  1962  standards  that  we  pre- 
clude any  changes  in  the  future.  And  I 
agree  with  him.  also,  that  the  realistic 
alternative — that  changes  will  be  made 
thereby  dangerously  increasing  the  re- 
duction in  take-home  pay  brought  about 
by  the  deduction  of  a  heavy  social  secu- 
rity tax — is  also  undesirable. 

I  further  agree  with  Mr.  Flemming  s 
position  in  1960  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  Federal  Gtovernment 
must  take  additional  action  in  this  field. 
For,  as  he  pointed  out  at  that  time: 

A  careful  consideration  of  facts  such  as 
the  following  can  lead  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion : 

1.  There  are  16  million  persons  aged  65 
and  over.  Fovir  million  pay  income  taxes. 
Of  the  12  million  who  do  not  pay  income 
taxes,  24  million  are  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

2.  A  1958  study  identified  60  percent,  or 
9.6  million,  of  the  aged  as  having  Incomes 
of  tl,000  or  less,  and  80  percent,  or  12.8 
million,  as  having  Incomes  of  $2,000  or  less. 

3.  A  1957-58  study  shows  that  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditures  of  this  group  for 
health  and  medical  expenses  was  $177,  not 
including  nursing  home  care,  as  compared 
with  $84  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  But 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  15  percent  of 
the  persons  65  and  over,  or  2.25  million,  had 
total  medical  expenditures,  on  the  average, 
of  $700  per  year,  not  Including  nursing  home 
care. 

4.  There  is  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
tending beyond  retirement  age  provisions 
In  group  policies  that  cover  major  medical 
expenses.  There  is  also  a  trend  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  individual  policies  that 
cover  major  medical  expenses  available  to 
persons  65  and  over.  These  policies  call  for 
payment  of  premiums  ranging  from  $60  to 
$130  a  year  per  individual.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  large  percentage  of  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  do  not  have  protection 


against  long-term  Illnesses,  and  either  can- 
not obtain  protection  at  rates  they  can  af- 
ford to  pay,  or  cannot  obtain  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  into  the  his- 
tory of  proposed  legislation  with  regard 
to  medical  care  for  our  elderly  citizens 
in  some  detail.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  we  do  not  arrive  at 
wise  decisions  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment through  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den rally  method,  but  rather  by  care- 
fully weighing  all  the  facts.  'We  must 
consider  not  only  our  present  needs  but 
the  needs  of  the  future.  We  must  weigh 
the  consequences  for  our  children  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  fu- 
ture. Then  we  must  seek  for  the  best — 
and  the  simplest — alternative. 

I  believe  we  have  found  that  best — 
and  simplest — alternative  in  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  my  bill,  HJl.  11466: 
a  proposal  which  is  also  sponsored  by 
about  30  members  of  my  party. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  provide  an 
income  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  pre- 
miums up  to  $125  so  that  the  aged  could 
take  advantage  of  ix)bcies  available 
through  our  free  enterprise  health  in- 
surance system.  The  tax  credit  could 
be  taken  by  an  individual  for  himself, 
his  wife,  his  father,  any  relative,  or  any 
employer.  Under  its  provisions  each 
individual  65  or  over  who  decides  to 
apply  will  file  a  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn each  year.  Those  whose  tax  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  allowable 
tax  credit,  including  the  majority  of 
aged  who  pay  no  income  tax  at  all,  will 
be  issued  a  medical  care  insurance  cer- 
tificate with  which  to  buy  their  choice 
of  medical  care  plans.  The  tax  credit 
will  thus  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
man  of  low  income  and  progressively  less 
significant  as  income  increases.  Thus, 
through  a  built-in  test  of  ability  to  buy 
insurance  using  the  familiar  income  ta* 
method,  it  offers  every  aged  American 
the  right  to  the  kind  of  medical  care 
protection  he  decides  upon,  using  an  ex- 
isting Government  agency  as  the  agent. 
The  scope  of  protection  available 
through  this  method  is  thus  greatly  ex- 
tended so  that  our  older  citizens  will 
have  a  choice  of  the  plan  which  will  be 
most  advantageous  to  them,  rather  than 
being  saddled  with  a  single  plan,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  administration  bill. 

And  may  I  say  just  here  that  I  find 
considerable  evidence  that  the  American 
people  do  not  realize  just  how  limited  is 
the  protection  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent's social  security  proposal.  Is  it  clear 
that  the  so-called  medical  care  for  the 
aged  advocated  by  the  administration 
would  not  pay  any  doctor  bill,  any  sur- 
geon's fees,  any  private  duty  nurse's 
fees?  Is  it  clear  that  the  90  days  of 
hospitalization  provided  in  the  bill  are 
subject  to  a  deductible  of  $10  per  day 
for  the  first  9  days  with  a  minimum  de- 
ductible of  $20? 

Do  our  senior  citizens  know  that  the 
180  days  of  nursing  home  care  provided 
in  the  bill  are  so  limited  by  standards 
under  which  a  nursing  home  could  qual- 
ify that,  judging  by  the  cost  estimates 
used — which  put  the  cost  of  this  feature 
at  only  0.08  percent  of  pajrroll — very  few 
people  will  be  able  to  use  this  feature? 
Do  they  understand  that  the  only  drugs 
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proTlded  tvtt  MT  those  used  in  U\e  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home.  »nd  that  each 
laboratory  test  and  X-ray,  provided  on 
ai\  outpatient  basis.  requirt'>»  a  $20  de- 
ductible for  each  diacnostlc  study  on  «n 
outpatient  basis?  The  cost  estimate  for 
this  featui-e  is  Rlwn  a.s  just  0.01.  E>o 
they  know  that  the  240  visits  promised  as 
part  of  the  home  healtla  services  arc  au- 
ticlpated  to  be  in  such  short  supply,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  people  capable 
of  giving  these  services,  that  they  are 
figured  to  cost  only  0.05  percent  of  pay- 
roll? The  major  cost  in  Uie  bill  is.  sig- 
nificfiuitly  enough.  0.52  percent  of  pay- 
roll for  hospital  benefits.  These  cost 
estimates — which  most  Americans  un- 
derstandably are  not  familiar  with — are 
the  fine  print  on  the  premium  which  is 
offered  by  the  administration  bill.  We 
should  look  well  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  costs  are 
mounting  rapidly,  is  it  wise  public  policy 
to  enact  legislation  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  depends  almost  exclusively  on 
treatment  in  a  hospital  as  the  means  of 
providing  medical  care  for  our  senior 
citizens?  We  know  that  hospital  costs 
have  increased  by  109.7  percent  from 
1950  to  1961  and  by  the  staggering  figure 
of  376.8  percent  from  1940  to  1961.  They 
represent,  by  all  odds,  the  greatest  in- 
crease for  the  same  periods  of  any  kind 
of  medical  care.  Physicians'  fees,  for 
example,  increased  by  just  43  percent 
from  1950  to  1961  and  the  costs  of  pre- 
scriptions and  drugs  rose  by  just  16.7 
percent  during  the  same  period. 

With  the  alternative  of  relatively  free 
hospital  care  as  opposed  to  being  charged 
for  care  in  the  doctor's  office  for  a  rela- 
tively minor  ailment,  how  will  the 
patient  react?  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Dr. 
Leonard  Larson,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  posed  the  doc- 
tor's dilemma  under  such  circumstances 
in  the  following  words: 

Pressure  will  be  exerted  by  the  patient  and 
his  family  upon  the  doctor  in  an  effort  to 
force  him  to  fit  the  treatment,  willy-nilly, 
Into  the  services  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram   •    •    '. 

Let  us  say  that  a  patient  needs  treatment 
of  a  sort  not  covered  by  the  program  and 
therefore  not  reimbursable  under  it. 

The  physician  is  confronted  with  two  un- 
satisfactory courses  of  action   •    •    •. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  may  follow  his  best 
professional  judgment  and  refuse  to  recom- 
mend a  course  of  treatment  covered  under 
the  program.  For  example,  he  may  decide 
the  patient  Is  better  treated  at  the  physi- 
cian's office  and  that  hospitalization  is  not 
required.     In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  imlikely 


thtvt  Ui»  p»\tl«iit  will  Rt.^  to  uiiother  physKl;>n. 
hoping  !(«•  rt  difffrt'nt  prvif««.v»u»iu>l  Juditmont, 
ur  thiu  h*  will  piv«itp>u\p  iht>  trfatmcut   \\f 

Aitrrnatlvrly.  U>»  physlclun  m«y  ttov^pt  tho 
p<\ti*ut'i  ple«  vh«t  h»  c;«n  finance  th*  o>»«t 
\.\t  ciurt>  only  thixnigh  the  n>eoh:uu.'in\  l^f  H  K 
4iJ'J  ilh*'  ;\dmlnlstraUon  blUi,  ixnd  th<«n 
ch^Kvse  tho  lr>sscr  vU  two  cvU.s  Uratmi  in  lu 
an  Improper  facility  slniply  l>rc,\u.>ic  it  l." 
ci^vcrrd  by  the  prot?r;\m.  or  n  >  troatmrnt  nt 
all  because  the  patient  refuses  to  undcrpo 
treatment  except  at  Government  expon.sc. 
In  this  case,  the  physician's  medical  decision 
has  been  Influenced  by  nonprofessional  con- 
siderations. Further,  if  the  doctor  accedes 
to  the  patient's  request,  however  unwill- 
ingly, he  risks  censure  by  the  'hjspital  utili- 
zation committee"  and  the  possible  rejection 
of  his  claim  by  HEW. 

I  do  not  claim.  Mr  Ch.drm.in.  that  f  ime 
individual  patients  might  not  receive  per- 
fectly adequate  treatment  under  the  pro- 
gram •  •  •  [because]  the  needs  of  their 
cj^es  would  fail  within  the  bill's  imposed 
limitations   *    •    '. 

But  many  of  the  .igcd  will  receive  a  Iriwcr 
quality  of  medical  care  simply  because  the 
services  covered  do  not  represent  the  U\'.\ 
range  of  facilities  recjuired  by  the  phy>^iclan 
for  optimal  treatment.  'V'ou  caimot  reduce 
the  physician's  armamentcirium  of  trearnient 
facilities  without  reducing  the  eflcct  'A  his 
skill  in  the  process. 

Let  us  all  be  very  clear  that  the  bill 
advocated  by  the  administration  is 
limited  not  only  as  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection it  provides.  It  is  also  limited  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  can  provide  the 
kind  of  services  it  promises  throutih  lack 
of  manpower  and  facilities.  And.  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  limited  as  to  its  coverage, 
confining  its  protection  capricic'l.'^ly  and 
compulsorily  to  a  selected  group  of  the 
American  people. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  limited 
coverage  and  benefit  package  provided 
in  the  administration  propo.sal  with  the 
kind  of  protection  which  will  become 
available  under  my  bill.  H.R.  11466 
offers  a  choice  between  two  plans  which, 
according  to  reliable  insurance  carrier.s, 
could  be  purcha.sed  for  $125  a  year. 
The  first  plan  is  keyed  to  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care,  including  surgical 
charges,  diagnostic.  laboratoiT  and  X- 
ray  services,  and  drugs  used  in  hos- 
pitals. Payment  of  all  charges  under 
this  plan  are  made  by  the  insurance 
carrier  for  hospital  room  and  board  up 
to  $12  per  day — for  up  to  $1,080  in  a 
calendar  year — for  convalescent  care  up 
to  $6  per  day — for  up  to  S186  in  any 
calendar  year — for  surgical  charges  ac- 
cording to  a  fee  schedule  with  a  $300 
maximum,  and  for  all  other  items  listed 
above. 


The  stH^ond  plan,  which  Is  subjtvl  lo 
w  d«Hhu"tiblo  feature  not  lo  excied  J5 
poivenl  of  civsls.  ivS  broadly  cono«>lvvd  lo 
include  docloi's  services  up  to  $5  fur 
each,  MU)iio»ii  rliRrwes  up  lo  u  $aOO  m».v- 
imimi.  unlimited  hospital  nxim  and 
bo!\rvl  for  srmiprivate  RcoommixliUioiis. 
rh:u  M^s  for  diu"s  nnd  medicme.s  wliioh 
require  a  doctor's  prr.";criptlon,  blood  or 
blood  pla.'-ma  r.ot  donated  or  replaced, 
anesthetics  and  oxyt;cn.  rental  of  dur- 
able medical  or  susncal  equipment  such 
as  hospital  beds  or  wheelchairs,  diagnos- 
tic X-rays  and  other  diagnostic  and 
laboratory  tests,  X-ray,  radium  and 
radioactive  isotope  treatment,  and  up  to 
$16  per  day  for  a  registered  nurse— for 
ui)  to  $480  in  any  calendar  year.  This 
package  further  provides  convalescent 
care  up  to  $6  per  day — for  up  to  $540  for 
any  calendar  year — following  discharge 
from  the  hospital. 

And  never  foruet  that  the  substan- 
tially more  adequate  care  provided 
through  this  means  not  only  preserves 
the  vital  free-choice  principle,  but  pro- 
tects us  against  Government  medicine  oy 
using  the  time-tested  ability  and  ex- 
perience of  the  voluntary  insurance 
method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  spokesman  for  the  aged 
themselves  recently  described  the  heart 
of  our  problem  today.    He  said: 

Our  people  feel  that  really  they  ire  elven 
two  alternatives.  One  alternative  Is,  get 
rich.  If  you  get  rich  you  have  the  means  tor 
all  kinds  of  medical  care.  But  It  Is  too  late 
in  the  game  for  our  people.  They  cannot 
set  rich  any  more  if  they  had  not  done  it 
up  to  now.  So  they  are  given  another  9I- 
ternatlve — get  poor.  But  this  thf  y  dont 
want.  They  don't  like  to  get  poor  Our 
States  and  cities  are  saying  if  you  get  pu(.:r 
the  welfare  department  will  take  c.ire  of 
you. 

My  bil!  will  make  it  possible  for  all  of 
the  older  people  in  these  circumstances 
to  afford  the  kind  of  protectioii  they  de- 
serve and  must  have  without  recourse  lo 
a  visit  to  the  welfare  office.  They  can 
obtain  this  protection  in  a  manner  Ihey 
understand  and  are  accustomed  to  us- 
ing— the  familiar  income  tax  form.  And 
they  can  do  so  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
serves tlieir  self-respect  as  well  as  their 
h-alth  I  urge  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation durins  this  session  of  the  Con>jre.s.s. 
Enough  with  claims,  counterclaims,  cir- 
cu.ses.  and  commercials.  We  have,  at 
lontr  last,  a  sound,  safe,  and  typically 
American  solution  for  tlie  problem 
which,  all  of  us  aeree.  faces  our  senior 
citizens.     Lot  us  put  it  to  work 


SENATE 

FmiuY,  Jink  1,  1902 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  BrowTi 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  all  being,  again  in  Thy  bounti- 
ful mercy  we  bow  at  this  altar  of  Thy 
grEw:e  with  the  sure  confidence  of  Thy 


servant,  the  Psalmist  of  old,  as  he  poured 
out  his  soul,  declaring  "At  noon,  I  will 
pray  and  call  aloud  and  the  Lord  shall 
hear  my  voice." 

Speak  to  us  and  through  us.  that  we 
may  be  the  channels  of  healing  good  will 
for  this  tangled  and  tragic  time. 

O  Thou  Kindly  Light,  lead  us  on 
through  the  passing  shadows  to  the 
effulgence  of  Thy  coming  kingdom's 
sway,  when  it  shall  be  daylight  every- 
where. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
Ip'-*^''-  U.S.  Skn.'STe. 

PRfSIDEN'T  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Wa!i}iington,  D.C.,  June  1,  1962. 

To  the  Sf'nate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcau  .  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE   lOUliNAL 

On  uHjuest  of  Hi  MANsruLD.  nnd  by 
unanimous  conseit,  U)f  r^adln«  of  the 
.'iMiiuHl  of  the  pr>ce«llnBS  of  Tut'sday, 
Nti>>  29,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MfvSvSAOE  PROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presl- 
d<  nt  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ratcliford, 
one  of  his  secretarit  s. 


.MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sfutatives,  by  Mr,  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  10788 • 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
tiiat  Mr.  CooLEY,  Mr  Poace.  Mr.  Gath- 
iNGS,  Mr.  HoEVEN,  t.nd  Mr.  McIntire 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  corference. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
lh(^  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills- 
of  the  House: 

H  R  1347  An  act  for  iho  relief  ol  A6oU  M 
B.uler,   and 

H  R  5652.  An  act  for  the  reliel  ol  Kevuik 
Torolan. 

The  me.ssage  furth^'r  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  H.J.  Res.  638'  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain aliens  who  arc  jerving  in  the  U.S. 
Aimed  Forces. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  .SIGNED 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bi  Is.  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore : 

S  107  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indmn  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stare  of  the  San  Juan- 
Ch.ima  project  as  part  clpating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  si  or  age  project,  and  for 
otlier  purposes: 

S.  971  An  :ict  inT  Xh'  relief  of  Salvatore 
Briganti, 

S  3157.  An  act  to  rep-al  sub.section  ( a  i  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Iluildmgs  Act  of  1959. 
limiting  the  area  in  the  DiKtrict  of  Columbia 
\»itlun  which  sit^s  for  imblic  buildmg.s  m..y 
be  acquired; 

HR  1395  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Sydr.ey 
C'liuson; 

H  R  1404.  An  act  foi  tiie  reiiel  uf  Mrs 
I- ranees  Manglaraclna; 

H  R.  1712,  An  act  for  tlu-  relief  of  Klizabeth 
Rn.se  DiCarlo; 

HR  2103.  An  act  for  he  reliei  uf  Ai.tonin 
C   Y.srael: 

H  H  2672  An  act  for  the  relu-i  of  Sonia 
M.ina  Smith; 

H  R  2839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Lo'.  p  Hayley; 

H  R  4783.  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coa.st  Guard 
Women's  Reserve  for  tie  period  from  Julv 
25.   1947,  to  November  1.  1949: 

H  R  8368  An  act  f r r  the  reiiof  of  A 
Eugene  Congress; 

H  R,  8570.  An  act  to  a  neiid  title  10.  United 
States  Code,   to  permit   di;--l5iirsing  officers  of 


nn  urmwt  fore*  to  «»ntru(it  f\mrt»  to  otJn>r 
offieor*  of  An  MnnMt  fi»r«><», 

H  R  9iM  An  »ct  fi»r  Ui*  r»n»f  of  Wr 
Jrw*  O  SnUlh;  «nd 

HR  n»«l  An  not  to  ttuthm-lM  ku  Rd*- 
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HENRY  POUNTAIN  ASHURST 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  it  was 
w  ith  deep  sadness  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
found loss  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
yesterday  of  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst, 
who  was  one  of  Arizona's  first  two  Sena- 
tors, and  who  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  from  April  2,  1912,  until 
January  3.  1941.  a  period  of  more  than 
29  years.  I  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1927.  and  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  confidence,  and  cooperation 
for  the  following  13  years. 

One  of  the  first  burdens  placed  upon 
us  was  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  which  we  did  in  a  fihbus- 
ter  against  the  enactment  of  the  Swing - 
John.son  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  what  is  now  the  Hoover  Dam. 

We  did  not  prevent  the  building  of 
that  great  structure,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  arguments  we  then  ad- 
vanced were  found  to  be  justifiable  in 
the  findings  made  by  the  master  selected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  report  upon  tl"^  issues  involved 
in  the  case  of  Arizona  versus  California 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Justices 
of  that  Court. 

In  my  five  decades  of  public  life.  I 
have  known  perhaps  a  thousand  public 
figures  who  have  achieved  prominence. 
They  included  Presidents  of  the  Repub- 
lic: Senators  and  Representatives;  Gov- 
ernors and  State  legislators;  business 
leaders  and  labor  leaders.  None  of  them 
exceeded  Henry  Ashurst  in  the  humility 
of  greatness,  the  passion  for  justice,  the 
devotion  to  his  native  land,  and  the  lov- 
ing kindness  that  the  prophets  of  old 
commanded  man  to  show  to  his  fellow 
man 

In  electing  Henry  Ashurst  and  con- 
tinuing him  for  nearly  30  years  as  its 
U.S.  Senator,  the  then  youngest  State 
of  our  Union  earned  the  admiration  and 
the  respect  of  her  sister  States.  No 
longer  could  it  be  suggested  that  erudi- 
tion and  wisdom,  urbanity  and  wit.  could 
not  be  found  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 
Henry  Ashurst  said  that  at  that  age  a 
man  has  atoned,  or  tried  to  atone,  for 
the  wrongs  he  has  committed,  and  iias 
forcotten  the  wrongs,  if  any.  committed 
acainst  him.  Of  Henry  Ashurst  it  can  be 
.said  that  he  did  not  have  to  reach  80 
to  make  such  an  affirmation.  The  con- 
cluding words  of  his  published  diary 
declare; 

It  is  a  comforting  assurance  that  nothing 
in  this  diary  will  cause  pain  to  any  living 
person  or  bring  reproach  to  the  memory  of 
anyone  who   is  dead. 

That  is  indeed  the  epitome  of  Henry 
Ashurst. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President.  I 
was  deeply  grieved  yesterday  to  receive 
news  of  the  passing  of  my  old  friend  and 
Arizona's  great  former  Senator,  Henrj- 
Fountain  Ashuist.     This  was  a  tremen- 


(\o\\n  loss  to  the  Stnte  of  Artiona  and  to 
Uie  Amrricw  which  he  lovwl  ro  clef>p)y. 
To  inc.  U  \v»»  a  heavy  persoi^a)  low. 
8en»tor  Astuirst  was  a  b«>)ovfd  friend 
who  exrif  ised  much  Influence  on  my  hfr. 
both  personally,  and  »)ohUcallv. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr,  MANsriiLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  durtnpr 
the  morning  hour  wei-e  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communications  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Transfer  of  A:  aska  Commtnication 
System 
A  communication  from  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
munication System  (with  accompanying 
pajjers , ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Report   of    Ad   Hck    Committee    on    Federal. 
On"icE  Space 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  to  the 
President  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Office  Space  (vi-ith  an  accompanying  re- 
port . ,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Report  on-  Co.vtra<?t  for  Apollo  Spacecraft 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 

Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 

Washington,    D.C  .    reporting,    pursuant    to 

law.  on  a  contract  for  the  Apollo  spacecraft, 
to  the  Committee  en  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Pciences 

iNcp.EASE  OF  Obligations  U.sdeh  Second 
LiBEBTT  Bond  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  temporarily  the  amount 
of  obligations,  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);    to   the  Committee  on   Finance 

Report  on  Reviev.'  of  Administration  or 
Certain  Mining  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  administra- 
tion of  mining  cli-.ims  locat«l  on  national 
forest  lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain. 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture 
January  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port i ;  to  the  Committee  on  CSovernment 
Operations 

Settlement  of  Ci  mms  ^f  Clrtmn  Residents 

OF    TRrST    TERRlrORJ-    OF    THE    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transniitiing  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  certiun  residents  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  t  with  an  accom- 
panying papen  ;  tc  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs, 

Repc>rt  on   fiNANcuL  Tr-^nsactions   or   the 

AMERICAN    SOCIETT     OF    INTERNATIONAL    LaW 

A  letter  from  the  e.\ecutive  director  The 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
Washington.  DC  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
thai  society  ror  the  perKxl  AprU  1,  1961- 
March  31.  1962  i  with  an  accompanying  re- 
p>orti:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  in  receipt  of  a  com- 
munication, with  an  accompanying  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, relative  to  the  Philippine  war 
damage  bill  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  Chair  will 
lay  this  matter  before  the  Senate,  and 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
Of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

"House  CorfCTTRRENT  REsoLunoN  27 

"Whereas  agriculture  remains  the  No.  1 
Industry  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  farm- 
level  receipts  from  farm  marketing(s)  being 
$399,877,000  In  1961;  and 

"Whereas  agriculture  In  Louisiana  has 
made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years 
through  Its  abiUty  to  supplement  Its  row 
cropa  with  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
soch  livestock  and  livestock  products  ac- 
eounUng  for  $147,690,000  in  cash  receipts  to 
Louisiana  farmers  in  1961;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  without 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  freedom  of  choice  of  Louisi- 
ana producers,  the  number  of  beef -brood 
cows  In  our  great  State  may  double  In  the 
next  decade  from  Its  present  level  of  850,000 
head;  and 

"Whereas  the  dairy  Industry  In  Louisiana 
Is  now  able  to  furnish  the  citizens  of  this 
growing  State  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  milk  which  la  unparalleled  In  Its 
quality  and  wholesomeness,  and  provides 
Louisiana  dairymen  a  farm-Level  income  now 
approaching   $80  million  annually;    and 

"Whereas  legislation  now  being  c»nsidered 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  H.R. 
1122:2.  known  as  the  administration's  farm 
bill,  could  severely  restrict  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  these  Industries  seeking  to  Im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  amount  of  milk 
which  can  be  produced  within  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  by  putting  a  definite  limita- 
tion, with  penalties,  on  any  further  expan- 
sion of  the  livestock  Industry  in  Louisiana 
by  limiting  the  freedom  of  each  farmer  to 
produce  feed   grains  for  such  livestock;   and 

"Whereas  the  1962  farm  bill  contains  fur- 
ther provisions  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  farmlands,  to  convert 
them  Into  recreation  areas  or  for  other 
'more  economic  uses'  other  than  agricultural 
which  are  not  defined,  and  which  also  con- 
tain provisions  for  enforced  land  reform 
patterned  after  agrarian  reform  policies  sim- 
ilar to  those  In  Cuba  and  China:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

■'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Louisiana  {the  Senate 
concurring) .  That  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation 
Is  respectively  urged  to  vigorously  oppose 
and  vote  against  the  enactment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's 1962  farm  bill  In  its  present 
torm.  or  any  legislation  which  would  further 
impair  the  Income  or  freedom  of  farmers  In 
this  State  and  the  American  free  enterprise 
system;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed 


to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Louisiana  congressional 
delegation. 


"Speaker   of   the   Housr   of  Representa- 
tives. 


"Lieutenant  Goverru.r  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chelsea.  Mass  . 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  aged  under  the 
social  security  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  COUN- 
TY COMMISSIONERS,  CRAWFORD 
COUNTY,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Crawford  County,  Kans.,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Com- 
mission as  filed  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  PebruaiT  28,  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   by   Board   of   County   Commis- 
sioners OF  Crawford  CorNTY,  Kans. 

Whereas  this  commission  of  Crawford 
County  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  duly  assem- 
bled, has  considered  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dential Railroad  Commission  filed  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  February 
28,  1962;   and 

Whereas  this  commission  finds  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Rail- 
road Commission,  if  given  effect,  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  Jobs  of  railroad  engineers, 
helpers  (firemen),  conductors,  brakfmen. 
and  switchmen  by  nearly  half,  with  resultant 
serious  Impairment  of  safety  and  efficiency 
of  railroad  operations,  would  require  more 
work  of  employees  at  lower  rates  of  pay, 
would  deprive  railroad  operating  employees 
of  the  fruits  of  collective  bargaining  gained 
In  many  years  of  negotiation,  and  would 
alro.  by  reason  of  abolition  of  existing  rail- 
road terminals  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  de- 
stroy many  railroad  comniiinltles  and  cause 
the  dislocation  of  homes  of  thousands  of 
railroad  workers;   and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of 
this  commission  that  In  these  times  any 
proposal  producing  additional  unemploy- 
ment, longer  working  hours  at  lower  rates  of 
pay,  the  decimation  of  railroad  communities 
in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  impair- 
ment of  railroad  safety,  service,  and  effi- 
ciency, is  un-American,  injurious  to  our 
national  and  local  economies,  contrary  to 
established  trends  In  labor  relations,  and  de- 
teriorative of  the  general  well-being  of  our 
country,  and  must  be  condemned  as  stich : 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  the  decision  of 
this  commission.  That  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1962,  be  disapproved  and  condemned 
as  an  unfair,  inappropriate,  and  ruinous  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  the  wages  and  work 
rules  disputes  on  the  Nation's  railroads;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  existing  controversies  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employees  con- 
cerning wages,  rules,  and  working  conditions 
ought  to  be  resolved  In  collective  bargaining, 


without  regard  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission,  on 
bases  which  will  maintain  existing  Jobs  and 
improve  and  enhance  wages  and  working 
coudiiiuns  of  railroad  eiuployees.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Liibor,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Governor  of 
Kansas.  State  senators  and  representatives, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  rail  unions  In- 
volved 

D.  J.  Saia.  Chiiinnau. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  repoits  of  a  committee 
wen?  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with- 
out  amendment: 

H  R  7061.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
for  unused  connpensatory  time  owing  to  de- 
ceased postal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   iRept.   No.   1539);    and 

H.R.  7416.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  make  appropriate  re- 
imbursements between  the  respective  ap- 
propriations available  to  the  Bureau,  and 
for  other  ptirposes   (Rept.  No    1540) . 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

\  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, road  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY: 

S.  3366  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  of  the 
clIectivenesB  of  filters  on  cigarettes  dis- 
tributed in  ccjmmerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr    Wiley   when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr,  PELL: 

.S  J  Res  194  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
con.sent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhcxle  Island.  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Miu-yland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
r.egotl;ite  and  enter  Into  a  compact  U)  estab- 
lish a  multi-State  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 
system  within  the  area  of  such  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Phxl  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading,) 


RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION  OF  FAILURE  OF  IN- 
DIVIDUALS TO  COMPLETE  THEIR 
EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS  OR  COL- 
LEGES 

Mr  WILEY  submitted  a  resolution  iS. 
Ros.  348'  to  investigate  failure  of  in- 
dividuals to  complete  their  education  in 
.schools  or  colleges,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Wiley,  which 
apiU'ar.s  under  a  separate  heading.) 


A    CHEESE    CHARCOAL    CIGARETTE 
FILTER 

Mr   WII.EY.     Mr.  President,  a  citizen 
of  my  State  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 


cheese  charcoal  filter  for  cigarettes  would 
reduce  the  nicotine  and  tar  content  from 
the  cigarette  smoke.  He  claims  to  have 
proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  filter. 
After  reading  an  article  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  :he  Reader's  Digest, 
on  a  finding  by  the  British  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  re?ard  to  the  effect  of 
ciparette  smoking  on  health,  I  am  in- 
troducing at  the  rcfiuest  of  my  constitu- 
ent a  bill  to  inquire  into  the  effective- 
ness of  cheese  filters  on  cigarettes. 

I  a.sk  that  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
be  printed  in  the  liECORo  following  my 
remarks. 

Let  me  say  that  my  constituent  claims 
that  a  cheese  chaicoal  filter  has  been 
perfected,  and  the  laboratory  work  on  it 
is  completed.  He  says  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cheese  for  it  would  be  in  such 
quantity  that  it  would  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  th?  dairy  products  sur- 
plus problem.  Thi.s  follows  my  idea  that 
commercial  utilization  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  milk  would  aid  in  solving  the  milk 
surplus  problem. 

The  Reader's  Dif:est  article  should 
cause  us  to  stop,  look,  and  listen;  and 
this  bill  should  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  hearings  on  it  should  be  had.  Not 
only  is  the  health  ol  our  people  involved, 
but  this  practical  suggestion  for  handling 
our  surplus  daiiT  products  problem 
merits  careful  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  the  bill, 
and  request  its  api^ropriate  reference; 
and  I  submit  the  arLicle  from  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3366)  to  require  disclosure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  filters  on  cigarettes 
distributed  in  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Wiley  is 
as  follows : 

Lung  Canceh  and  Cigarettis — Hcrx  Aae  th» 
Latest  Findings 

(Britain's     Royal     College     of     Physicians 
examines  the   effect   of  smoking  on    health 
and  Issues  a  clear  and  stern  warning  ) 
( By  Lois  Mattox  Miller ) 

Out  of  London  last  March  came  a  chill 
blast  which  sobered  cigarette  smokers  and 
Jolted  the  tobacco  industry  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  venerable  444-year-old 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which  never 
do.iis  with  trivia  or  sensatlonall.-m,  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  and  published  a 
fact-filled  report.  "Smoking  and  Health." 
Intended  to  give  to  doctors  and  others, 
evidence  on  the  hazards  of  smoking  so  that 
they  may  decide  what  should  be  done. 

The  Royal  College  reptirt  stated  unequiv- 
ocally: 

"Cigarette  smoking  Is  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer  and  bronchitis,  and  probably  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  coronary 
heart  disease  and  various  less  common 
diseases." 

"Cigarette  smokers  have  the  greatest  risk 
of  dying  from  these  diseases,  and  the  risk  la 
greater  for  the  heavier  smokers." 

"The  many  deaths  from  these  diseases 
present  a  challenge  to  medicine;   Insofar  aa 


they  are  due  to  smoking  they  should  be  pre- 
ventable." 

"The  harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking 
might  be  reduced  by  efficient  filters,  by  leav- 
ing longer  cigarette  stubs,  or  by  changing 
from  cigarette  to  pipe  or  cigar  smoking." 

The  report  had  Immediate  repercussions 
in  Parliament.  It  also  stirred  some  nenous 
activity  In  Washington,  where  bureaucrats 
and  Congressmen  have  dodged  or  pigeon- 
holed the  smoking-health  issue  for  the  past 
10  years.  Tobacco  industry  spokesmen  Issued 
the  standard  rejoinder  that  the  evidence 
was  merely  "old  data  without  new  research 
findings.  "  but  the  statement  sounded  weaker 
and  more  pathetic  than  ever. 

Sir  R<jbert  Piatt  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  commented;  "Natu- 
rally every  possible  opposition  has  been  raised 
to  the  idea  that  these  diseases  are  due  to 
cigarette  smoking.  But  not  one  of  the  op- 
posing theories  will  hold  water  whereas 
everything  confirms  the  evidence  against 
cigarettes." 

smoker's  lungs 
"During  the  past  45  years"  the  report  ex- 
plained "lung  cancer  has  changed  from  an 
Infrequent  to  a  major  cause  of  death  In  many 
countries.  To  account  for  this  increase  It  Is 
necessary  to  postulate  some  causative  agent 
to  which  human  lungs  have  been  newly  and 
Increasingly  exposed  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Cigarette  smoke  Is  such  an  agent  and 
there  Is  now  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  it 
an  Important  cause  of  this  disease." 

Since  1953  at  least  23  investigations  In  9 
different  countries  have  reported  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  lung  cancer  and  smoking. 
"All  these  studies"  the  report  states  "have 
shown  that  death  rates  from  lung  cancer  in- 
crease steeply  with  Increasing  consumption 
of  clir.-irettes.  Heavy  cigarette  smokers  may 
have  30  times  the  death  rate  of  nonsmokcrs. 
They  also  have  shown  that  cigarette  smokers 
are  m'jch  more  affected  than  pijje  or  cigar 
smokers  (who  do  not  inhale)  and  that  the 
group  which  had  given  up  smoking  at  the 
start  of  the  survey  had  a  lower  death  rate 
than  those  who  had  continued  to  smoke." 

This  strong  statistical  association  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer  is  sup- 
ported by  compatible  though  not  conclusive 
laboratory  and  pathological  evidence."  Some 
16  substances  capable  of  initiating  cancer  In 
animals  have  been  identified  In  tobacco 
smoke.  In  addition  to  these  carcinogens  the 
smoke  contains  a  variety  of  irritants  which 
cause  precancerous  changes.  These  have 
been  noted  In  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tis- 
sues of  smokers  who  have  died  of  causes  other 
than  lung  cancer. 

ADDRESSED    TO    DOUBTERS 

The  Royal  College  report  devotes  a  full 
section  to  the  theories  advanced  by  those 
who  doubt  the  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship. "None  of  these  explanations  fits  all 
the  facts  as  well  as  the  obvious  one  that 
smoking  Is  a  cause  of  lung  cancer." 

How  about  air  pollution,  onto  which  the 
tobacco  propagandists  try  desperately  to  shift 
the  blame?  In  Smoking  and  Health,"  the 
investigators  point  to  the  lung-cancer  death 
rates  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers  who  live 
In  cities,  in  rural  areas  and  even  in  coun- 
tries where  air  pollution  is  virtually  un- 
known. 

Finland,  for  example,  which  has  the  sec- 
ond highest  lung-cancer  death  rate  in  Eu- 
rope is  essentially  a  rural  country  which  has 
little  air  pollution  but  a  population  of  heavy 
smokers.  "This  suggests  that  smoking  Is 
more  Important  than  air  pollution,"  the  re- 
port concludes.  Moreover,  "It  Is  clear  that 
at  all  levels  of  air  pollution  cigarette  smok- 
ers suffer  a  risk  of  lung  cancer  which  In- 
creases with  the  number  of  cigarettes 
smoked,  and  even  in  the  most  rural  areas  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;.  avy  cigarette  smok- 
ers develop  lung  cancer  15  to  20  times  as 
frequently  as  nonsmokers." 


SblOKERS   COUGH 

Chronitt  bronchitis  Is  a  frequent  cause  of 
death,  particularly  among  middle-aged  and 
elderly  men.  as  well  as  a  common  disabling 
disease.  The  dliease  usually  starts  with  per- 
sistent coughing  and  the  production  of 
phlegm  (productive  cough).  Then  the 
bronchial  tubes  become  Infected  and,  even- 
tually, persistent  breathlessness  may  develop. 
In  m.any  cases  t:ie  infection  and  breathless- 
ness bring  on  heart  failure  and  death. 

"Smoking  causes  cough  and  expectoration." 
the  report  states.  "Most  people  with  smok- 
er's cough  lose  this  symptom  when  they  stop 
smoking.  Many  studies  have  shown  that  the 
lungs  of  smokeis  are.  on  the  average.  Im- 
paired compared  to  those  of  nonsmokers.  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  bronchial  alrfiuw, 
Dr.  W.  Richard  Doll  and  Professor  (Sir  Aus- 
tin) Bradford  Hill  found  a  steady  Increase 
of  bronchitis  deaths  among  heavy  smokers. 
Those  who  smoked  more  than  25  cigarettes 
a  day  had  a  denth  rate  from  bronchitis  six 
times  greater  th.in  that  of  nonsmokers.  In 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Harold  F.  Dom  found 
that  death  from  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
was  three  times  as  frequent  in  regular  ciga- 
rette smokers  as  In  nonsmokers." 

Cigarettes  may  not  be  the  sole  or  chief 
cause  of  bronchitis,  the  report  emphasizes; 
other  factors,  ch.efly  air  pollution,  probably 
play  a  part.  But  "cigarette  smoking  often 
causes  productive  cough  which  predisposes  to 
the  disabling  and  fatal  forms  of  bronchitis 
under  the  Influence  of  other  factors.  Ciga- 
rette smoking  should  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant contributing  factor  rendering  many 
men  and  women  liable  to  a  disease  which  they 
might  have  escaped  had  they  not  smoked." 

SiloKER  S    HEAST 

Coronary  heart  disease  is  a  more  frequent 
cause  of  death  among  cigarette  smokers  than 
among  nonsmokers.  But  the  British  report 
does  not  find  evidence  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing Is  a  cause  of  coronary  heart  disease. 
Nonsmokers,  too,  commonly  have  coronarles 
although  "those  who  give  up  smoking  have 
a  reduced  death  rate." 

"Tile  association  of  coronaries  with  smok- 
ing."  the  Royal  College  finds,  "is  clearest  in 
middle  age;  and  then  various  other  factors 
such  as  mental  strain,  sedentary  occupation, 
and  Indulgence  ui  fatty  foods,  uhlch  are 
thought  to  increase  llabUity  to  coronary 
thrombosis,  are  also  commonly  associated 
With  heavy  smokOng.  It  seems  reasonable 
at  present  to  agree  with  the  recent  statement 
of  the  committee  on  smoking  and  cardiovas- 
cular disease  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, that  present  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  heavy  cigarette  smoking  may  contribute 
to  or  accelerate  the  development  of  coronary 
disease  or  its  complications.'  at  least  in  men 
under  the  age  of  55." 

smoker's  ulces 

Tobacco  smoke  has  demon£trable  reactior.s 
In  the  stomach  and  Intestines.  Gastric 
hunger  contractions,  for  example,  cease  after 
a  few  puffs  on  a  cigarette.  Nonsmokers 
seem  to  have  better  appetites  than  smokers; 
and  ex-smokers  commonly  put  on  weight  as 
soon  as  they  quit  the  habit.  While  there  is 
no  evidence  that  smoking  causes  gastric  cr 
duodenal  ulcers,  most  physicians  have  seen 
an  adverse  effect  of  heavy  smoking  on  pa- 
tients who  already  have  stomach  ulcers. 

The  R:iyal  College  report  states  that  the 
"effect  of  smoking  on  the  healing  of  gastric 
ulcers  has  been  carefully  recorded  in  a  con- 
trolled study  in  Britain  "  Hospital  patients 
with  gastric  ulcers  i  all  smokers  j  were  divided 
into  two  groups.  Group  A  wsa  told  to  qu;l 
smoking,  group  B  was  not;  otherwise,  both 
received  the  same  medical  trestiaent.  •  It 
was  noticeable  that  in  patients  who  con- 
tinued to  smoke,  the  ulcer  actudiir  Ir.creAAed 
In  size  while  this  deterKiratica  was  not  ob- 
served in  .^ny  of  ihv.>se  »h,^  gave  up  scickin,j:  ~ 
The   c\>nclus:on       Sax-klng  djws   not   *rv*ax 
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to  be  a  cause  of  ulcers  in  the  stumach  and 
duodenum  but  probably  exricerbaies  arid  per- 
petuates them." 

THE    WORD    TO    DOCTORS 

"Patients  with  bronchitis,  peptic  ulcer, 
and  arterial  disease  should  be  advised  to 
stop  smoking,"  the  Royal  College  suggests  to 
doctors.  "Even  a  smoker's  cough  may  be  an 
indication  that  the  habit  should  be  given 
up." 

The  report  observed  that  the  proportion  of 
nonsmoking  British  doctors  has  doubled  in 
recent  years  from  24  percent  in  1951  to  50 
percent  in  1961.  "The  doctor  who  smokes 
cigarettes  must,  like  any  other  Individual, 
balance  these  risks  against  the  pleasures  he 
derives  from  smoking  and  make  his  choice. 
But  the  doctor  who  smokes  will  lessen  the 
eflect  of  public  education  concerning  the 
consequences  of  the  habit  and  will  find  it 
harder  to  help  his  patients  who  need  to  stop 
smoking." 

PREVENTIVE     ME^SL'RES 

The  Royal  College  report  is  not  the  first 
comprehensive  analysis  to  be  made  of  the 
smoking-health  problem.  But  it  is  probably 
the  best  factual  statement,  buttressed  by 
over  200  citations  of  scientific  sources,  to  be 
written  in  the  plain  English  which  the  aver- 
age layman  can  understand.  (Besides  being 
widely  summarized  in  the  British  press,  the 
first  15,000  copies  of  "Smoking  and  Health" 
were  sold  out  on  publication  day  and  it  since 
has  become  a  paperback  best  seller.) 

"Smoking  and  Health"  is  also  the  first 
report  to  spell  out  a  practical  program  of 
preventive  measures  for  the  individual  and 
the  Government  Some  specific  recom- 
mendations: 

More  public  education,  and  especially  of 
schoolchildren,  concerning  the  hazards  of 
smoking.  "The  Central  Council  for  Health 
Education  and  local  authorities  spent  less 
than  £5.000  ( $14.000 1  in  1956-60.  while  the 
tobacco  manufacturers  spent  £38  million 
($107  million  I  on  advertising  their  goods 
during  this  period.  Such  public  education 
might  advice  safer  smoking  habits  (filter- 
tips,  longer  stubs,  preference  for  pipes  or 
cigars  I  for  those  whose  addiction  is  too 
strong  to  be  broken." 

More  eflfective  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
tobacco  to  children  ("cigarettes  are  freely 
available  in  slot  machines"  i.  Wider  re- 
strictions on  smoking  in  public  places 

Raise  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  and  perhaps 
lower  taxes  on  pipe  tobacco  and  cigars. 
("Pipe  smokers  incur  a  considerbly  smaller 
risk  than  cigarette  smokers  The  risk  in 
those  who  smoke  only  cigars  is  even  smaller 
and  may  be  no  greater  than  that  for  non- 
smokers  "  ) 

"Since  filters  vary  in  efficiency,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  them  tested  by  some  official 
agency  and  have  the  results  indicated  on  the 
packet   ' 

The  Royal  College  report  was  immediatelv 
subjected  to  full  Parliamentary  discussion, 
and  Enoch  Powell,  the  minister  of  health,  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons:  "The  Gov- 
ernment certainly  does  accept  that  this  dem- 
onstrates authoritatively  and  unquestionably 
the  causal  connection  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  and  the  more  general  hazards  to 
health  of  smoking."  The  report's  recom- 
mendations, he  said, "are  under  consideration 
by  the  Government." 

WHITHER   W.\SHINGTON? 

The  forthright  British  approach  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  timidity  with  which  the 
health  services,  regulatory  agencies  and  legis- 
lators In  Washington.  DC.  have  shied  away 
from  the  clearly  defined  issue  of  smoking  and 
health  In  1959  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
VS  Public  Health  Service  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
a  lengthy  report  which  covered  much  the 
same  ground  as  the  current  Royal  College  re- 
port, and  accepted  the  causative  role  of  ciga- 


rettes in  lung  cancer.  But.  unfortunately, 
some  of  the  Surgeon  General's  colleagues  had 
written  into  the  report  a  brief  paragraph 
which  downgraded  and  dismlsBed  flltcrtlps 
even  as  p.Trtial  health  protection,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  seized  upon  this 
convenient  excuse  to  sweep  the  whole  issue 
of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  American 
cigarettes  under  the  cirpet  ■ 

There  have  been,  however,  a  few  faint  but 
encouraging  signs  of  a  change  of  heart.  Dr. 
Michael  B.  Shimkin  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  come  out  publicly  in  support 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society's  proposal 
for  a  Federal  regulation  requiring  that  all 
packages  be  clearly  labeled  with  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  the  cigarettes. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Royal 
College  report  (but  only  then),  it  was  dis- 
closed that  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee had  heard  the  testimony,  in 
closed  sessions,  a  month  earlier,  of  physicians 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
They  stressed  the  o'.erwhelming  evidence 
linking  cigarette  smoking  with  lung  cancer 
and  other  diseases,  and  urged  an  educational 
campaign  on  the  hazards  of  smoking 

The  FTC.  apparently,  has  been  holding  its 
own  closed-door  meetings  to  find  some  way 
out  of  its  quandary.  The  trade  paper.  Ad- 
vertising Age,  quoted  Byron  H  Jacques,  head 
of  the  FTC  bureau  of  trade  practice  confer- 
ences and  industry  guides,  as  admitting:  "If 
there  is  really  a  significant  dlRerence  in  the 
health  hazards  invohed  in  filter-tips  com- 
pared with  nonfilters.  some  change  in  our 
attitude  might  be  necessary" 

The  FTC  has  long  argued  that  it  needs 
scientific  authority  and  new  legislation  to 
handle  the  job  properly  But  many  well- 
informed  Washington  lawyers  maintain  that 
the  Federal  Government  (Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  FTC.  or  USPHS)  has  all  the 
authority  it  needs  under  present  laws,  in- 
cluding the  broad  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  which  went  into  effect  In  July 
1960.  Many  cigarette  manufacturers  .state, 
privately,  that  thev  would  welcome  package 
labeling  and  standardized  testing  but  (for 
sound  legal  reasons i  only  if  the  Government 
takes  the  initiative  and  tells  them  what  to 
do. 

So  the  question  is:  Who  will  take  the  ini- 
tiative? Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  wait  until 
(as  seems  likely)  the  British  set  the  prece- 
dent and  shame  us  into  following  their  lead 
Meanwhile,  this  observation  in  a  well-known 
British  medical  jotirnal.  the  L«incet,  should 
be  pondered  in  Washington:  "Future  his- 
torians will  have  views  on  our  failure  to  find 
even  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of 
smoking  during  the  first  10  years  after  its 
dangers  were  revealed.  The  enormous  and 
increasing  number  of  deaths  from  smoker's 
cancer  may  go  down  in  history  as  a  strong 
indictment  of  our  political  and  economic 
wavs  of  life  " 


COMPACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MUI  TI- 
STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  OPERATE 
A  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND 
BOSTON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  recent  statement 
concerning  rail  passenger  service  be- 
tween Washington  and  Boston.  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  Senate  .joint 
resolution  which  would  grant  the  con.sent 
of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New- 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a 


See  "Facts  We're  Not  Told   About  Filter- 
tips,"  the  Reader's  Digest,  July  1961. 


compact  to  establish  a  multi-State  au- 
thority to  modernize  and  operate  a  pa.s- 
senger  rail  transportation  system  along 
the  present  right-of-way  between  Wash- 
ington and  Boston. 

Mr.  Picsident,  it  is  my  strong;  hcli.f 
that  the  establishment  of  a  multi-Stale 
authority  to  operate  this  pas.senper  serv- 
ice would  represent  a  long-range  solution 
to  the  rail  passent^er  needs  along  this 
line.  It  is  not  enou':;h  to  gage  our  sights 
at  somehow  managing  to  get  through 
another  3  months  or  even  3  years.  It  is. 
indeed,  also  high  time  that  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  tcclincrtomcal  advances  which 
are  available  to  us,  A  serious  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  very  best  modern 
facilities  should  be  made.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  citizens  should  not  be 
afforded  comfortable,  fast,  air-condi- 
tioned and  noiseless  travel,  which  is  not 
only  essential  to  their  well  being,  but  also 
to  the  pi'osiJenty  of  this  region,  which 
contributes  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  our  Nation 

The  general  reaction  to  my  recent  pro- 
posal has  been  most  heartening.  In  fact. 
10  newspapers  up  and  down  the  eastern 
seaboard  between  here  and  Boston,  have 
supported  all  or  part  of  this  proposal.  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  prac- 
tical aspects  and  feasibility  of  the  plan 
should  be  further  explored  and  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  soon  take  favorable 
action  on  this  .ioint  re.solution  for  I  am 
convinced  that  its  passage  would  stimu- 
late the  States  concerned  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  negotiation  of  the  compact 
so  that  a  multi-State  public  authority 
could  be  established  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed   in 

the  RE(  ORD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  re.solution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  194 » 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  a  multi- 
State  authority  to  construct  and  operate 
a  passenger  rail  transportation  system 
within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  eastern  seaboard  area  con- 
taining the  eight  States  of  Massachusett,s. 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  megak)polls.  and  now  has  a  pf)pu- 
latlon  of  over  37.000.000.  and  contains  almo.'-t 
30  percent  of  the  Nations  manufacturing 
and  21  percent  of  the  Nation's  retailing  es- 
tablishments, as  well  as  the  Nation's  Capital; 

Whereas  this  area  Is  now  serviced  by  a 
multitrack  system  of  railroads  which  for  the 
most  part  have  sufficient  rights-of-way  to 
provide  adequate  pas.senger  transportation 
throughout  the  area,  but  the  railroads  in- 
volved have  not  been  able  to  provide  such 
passenger  service  on  a  paying  basis  and  niu.st 
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rely  on  proflta  from  freight  transportation 
to    keep    their    entire    systems    operating; 

Whereas  It  therefore  appears  that  a  Gov- 
ernment authority  must  be  organized  to 
jirovlde  such  passenger  service  which  la  ee- 
sentlal  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  area  Involved,  and  that  the  exist- 
ing railroads  would  continue  to  jirovlde 
necessary  freight  transportation;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  a  multi-State 
authority  formed  by  the  States  involved 
would  be  the  best  type  of  governmental  au- 
thority to  carry  out  this  passenger  rail 
transportation  ftmctlon:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentatii-es  of  ttie  United  Stntrs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  I.'^land.  Connecticut, 
New  'Vork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  and  to  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  multi- 
State  authority  to  construct  and  operate  a 
passenger  rail  transp<-,rtation  system  within 
the  area  of  such  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec  2,  Such  consent  Is  given  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  a  representative  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  shall  p.irtlclpate  In  such 
negotiations  and  shall  m;ike  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  proceedings  and  of  any  compact 
entered  into;  and 

(2)  such  compact  shall  not  be  binding  or 
obligatory  upon  any  of  the  States  Involved 
or  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  and 
tmtU  It  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
each  of  such  States  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  nr  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


CONVENTIONS  OF  GENERAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  INTERNATIONAL  LA- 
BOR ORGANIZATION— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  C,  87th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  which  are  conventions 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  also  ask  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record  and, 
with  the  conventions,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  a 
convention  (No.  116)  conceiTiing  the 
partial  revision  of  the  conventions 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  at 
its  first  32  sessions  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  the  provisions  regarding 
the  preparation  of  reports  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  International  labor 
office  on  the  working  of  conventions. 
Convention  No.  116  was  adopted  at  the 
45th  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  at  Geneva,  on  June  26.  1961. 


I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  this  convention,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
vention. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  June  1,  1962. 

•  Enclosures:  <1)  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  (2)  certified  copy  of  ILO 
Convention  No.  116,  t3)  copy  of  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. ) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  COMAnTTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
June  8.  1962,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Oliver  Seth.  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge.  10th 
circuit,  vice  Sam  G.  Bratton.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1.  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  JohnstgnI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.   HruskaL 


SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day last.  I  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  DeVry  Institute,  on  May 
24.  The  title  of  it  was  "National  Calam- 
ity of  Dropouts."  When  I  began  to  study 
this  subject.  I  was  thoroughly  shocked  to 
learn  liow  many  of  our  children  drop  out 
of  school.  Russia's  current  rate  of  tech- 
nical training  should  cause  us  to  pause; 
she  is  producing  engineers  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  126,000  annually,  while 
we  are  producing  only  45.000.  Red 
C.iinas  enrollment  is  going  from  117,000 
to  660.000.  It  must  be  clear  that  in  the 
terms  of  defense  requirements  and  of 
space  exploration  requirements,  our  need 
for  expanded  technical  education  is  ur- 
gent. We  remember  that  Khrushchev 
said,  "We  will  bury  you." 

As  a  Senator,  I  am  disposed  to  view 
the  dropout  as  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  survival.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  defense  of  our  Nation  depended 
upon  the  brawny  arm,  the  hardy  consti- 
tution, the  steely  courage  of  the  minute- 
man  at  Lexington,  the  gunner  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  the  Rough  Rider 
charging  up  San  Juan  Hill,  the  devildog 
Marine  going  over  the  top  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  The  next  war  will  not  be  waged 
with  muskets  or  cutlasses  or  cavalry 
sabers  or  Springfield  rifles.  It  will  be 
won  with  intercontinental  missiles,  space 
ships,  antimissile  rockets,  and  with  such 
world-wrecking  atomic  weapons  that  in 
thinking  about  them  the  mind  recoils  in 
horror. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  we  had 
better  know  more   about   school  drop- 


outs. W^e  should  study  the  situation  and 
determine  what  can  best  be  done.  A 
clear  reason  for  urgency  in  the  expan- 
sion of  technical  education  is  the  fact 
that  automation  has  changed  from  a 
mammoth  concern  of  the  future  to  a 
mammoth  concern  of  the  present. 

Therefore,  in  my  talk  I  announced  my 
intention  to  submit  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  national  calamity  of  drop- 
outs, their  character,  and  their  causes, 
and  to  have  the  committee  to  which  the 
re.solution  is  referred  seek  the  means  of 
eliminating  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  youth  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  all  of  America  represent  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  precious  assets  of 
our  national  life. 

The  future  of  our  Nation,  of  freedom 
itself,  and  of  the  ideals  in  which  we  be- 
lieve depends  upon  the  maximum  devel- 
opment, utilization,  and  dedication  of  the 
talents  and  genius  of  our  \youth— the 
hope  of  the  America  of  tomOTrow. 

Fundamental  to  a  sound  youth-devel- 
opment program,  of  course,  is  our  educa- 
tional system.  Despite  nationwide  ef- 
forts to  improve  it  and  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  youth,  a  special  prob- 
lem plaguing  our  progress  is  the  too- 
great  number  of  dropouts  from  our 
school  system. 

For  this  reason,  I  now  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  a  congressional  study 
of  the  dropout  trend  in  our  educational 
system.  Such  a  study  would,  I  believe, 
not  only  help  us  better  understand  the 
involved  problems,  but  also  ■would  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  best  ways  to  halt  this 
trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  and  a  statement  of  its  purpose 
be  appropriately  referred  and  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  several  letters  which  I  have  received 
since  I  delivered  the  address. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution,  statement,  and 
letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  re.solution  (S.  Res.  348)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

R'-'sohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
nnd  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  failure  of  many 
Individuals  to  complete  the  level  of  educa- 
tion which  they  had  been  pursuing  In  the 
public  and  private  schools  la  the  various 
States. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  through  January  31.  1963, 
Is  authorized  tod)  make  such  expei:dltures 
as  It  deems  advisable:  (2)  employ  upon  a 
tcn-iporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assist.ants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  at  Its  dis- 
cretion to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
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Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  tlie  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1963 

The  Statement  and  letters  presented  by 
by  Mr.  Wiley  are  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

The  future  progress  and  security  of  our 
Nation  will  depend  upon  a  reservoir  of  well- 
educated,    well-trained    citizens. 

Currently,  the  United  States  is  attempting 
to  Improve  its  educational  system  so  as  to 
provide  the  educated,  skilled,  tramed  man- 
power needed  for  the  space  age.  A  special 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  is  that 
of  dropouts  from  school — at  grades  6-8.  high 
school,  and  college  level.  According  to  a 
recent  study,  for  example,  about  35  percent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  high  school  drop 
out  before  graduation.  Unless  such  trends 
can  be  curbed,  the  country  may  suffer  seri- 
ous  consequences. 

NEED  FOR  PUBI  It    AWAKENING 

Realistically,  the  challenge  confronts  us. 
as  individuals — including  both  parents  and 
students — as  well  as  a  nation 

The  youth  of  America — who  may  be  in- 
clined to  drop  out — should  be  confronted 
with  such  facts  as:  The  competition  for  bet- 
ter jobs  is  greater  today  because  the  majority 
of  young  people  are  high  school  graduates; 
finding  a  job  is  more  difficult  for  a  nongrad- 
uate;  the  nongraduate  is  not  promoted  as 
fast  as  the  graduate;  most  occupations — law. 
medicine,  engineering,  teaching,  selling,  al- 
most any  one  you  can  naine — require  first 
the  broad  education  background  represented 
by  a  diploma  and  then  specialized  train- 
ing; the  less  skilled  workers  are  of  declin- 
ing importance  in  the  Nation's  total  work- 
ing force  I  from  1940  to  19,57.  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  consideied  to  be  less 
skilled  occupations,  for  example,  dropped 
from  30  to  16  percent  i;  the  high  school 
graduate  earns  more  money;  during  his  adult 
earning  year.s.  the  graduate  will  receive  an 
estimated  .$49,000  more  than  the  eighth  grade 
graduate,  and  $30,000  more  thf.n  the  "high 
school  dropout 

NATIONAL    security 

For  national  security,  also,  maximum  edu- 
cation is  necessary  The  Armed  Forces  re- 
port that  during  W(jrld  War  11^700.000 
young  men  were  rejected  for  military  service 
because  they  could  not  read  or  write.  In 
addition.  700,000  with  little  or  no  education 
were   accepted   for   low-level   assignments. 

As  guardian.'!  of  freedom,  graduates  are 
better  able  to  absorb  military  technical 
training:  have  a  better  opportunity  to  be 
selected  for  military  schooling;  have  a  better 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  rank;  are 
better  equipped  to  as.>ume  positions  of  lead- 
ership 

INDU.SrRIAl     rkvolttion 

The  Ur.ited  States,  too.  is  entering  into  a 
new  pha.se  of  the  industrial  revolution— the 
era  of  aut(;m:Ued  production,  requiring  still 
more  new  and  advanced  skills  oi  American 
workers  For  the  years  ahead,  for  example, 
the  wheels  of  progress  will  be  powered,  more 
and  more  by  atomic  energy  In  1960  about 
210  atomic  reactor  operators  were  at  work; 
by  1980  an  estimated  18,670  will  be  required 
Only  high  school  graduates  are  accepted  for 
training   for  these  highly   technical   fields. 

Industry,  too  needs  more  englneers^ — one 
U>r  every  40  workers   im   1900,  the  ratio  was 


one  for  400  workers).  For  every  profession- 
ally-trained engineer,  industry  needs,  on  the 
average,   n  crew  of   five  trained   technicians. 

OUTLOOK     IN     PROFESSION.S 

The  professions,  also,  need  more  highly- 
trained  personnel  By  1965,  we  will  prob- 
ably need  45.000  more  doctors:  75,000  more 
college  trained  nurses;  485,000  more  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  teachers  and 
120.000  more  college  teachers;  80.000  more 
natural  scientists;    100,000  more  engineers. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  individual,  then  knowhow — ac- 
quired by  education  and  training — may  sjjell 
the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 
According  to  manpower  expert.s.  tlie  economy 
has  barely  enough  trained  and  educated  peo- 
ple now  to  make  full  use  of  day-to-day  dis- 
coveries in  almost  every  field — nuclear 
energy,  electronics  production,  construction. 
aviation,    transportation,    medicine,    etc. 

Unless  the  Nation's  manpower  is  devel- 
oped to  the  maximum  extent  through  edu- 
cation and  training,  we  will  not  fully  realize 
the  great  future  possible   for  our  country. 

By  conducting  a  special  study,  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  could  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion toward:  (a  I  Creating  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of,  and  concern  about,  the  cause  of 
dropouts;  (bi  make  recommendations  for 
curbing  the  trend;  and  (C)  serve  the  best 
lu'.erests  of  the  individual,  and   the  Nation 

HFRBtRT  M   Kraus  k  Co., 
Chicago.  Ill  .  May  29.  1962. 
Senator  Alexander    Wilev. 
Senate  Office  Build -.ng 
Vi'aslii  ngton  .  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  We  note  with  inter- 
est your  address  at  the  DeVry  Technical 
Institutedinnerlast  week  You  may  be  inter- 
ested m  learning  that  Encvclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Inc  .  hu.s  launched  its  first  4-year 
high  scliool  design  to  cope  with  the  dropout 
problem,  as  well  as  to  utilize  to  their  fullest, 
the  resources  of  gifted  children.  In  Chicago. 

Heading  up  the  new  Academy  for  Adults 
IS  Gordon  G  Diijjee  onetime  jiresldent  of 
the  Great  Books  Foundation  Mr.  Dupee 
has  some  very  cliallenging  observations  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  school  dropouts.  We 
know  you  would  be  interested  in  talking  with 
him 

If  you  plan  to  be  in  Chicago  again  in  the 
immediate  future,  we  would  be  most  happy 
to  have  you  visit  with  Mr  Dvipee  In  the  new 
school;  otherwise,  he  would  be  able  to  see 
you  either  m  Washington  or  in  Wisconsin 
any  time  after  June  14 

Incidentally,  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britaiinica  and  Encyclopaedia 
BritamiK-a  Films,  Inc  will  be  in  Chicago  for 
a  press  conference  on  the  new  school,  on 
June  12.  The  press  conference  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  open  house  of  programed  learn- 
ing for  guidance  counselors  and  school  ad- 
ministrators on  June  14,  If  your  schedule 
permits,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  have 
you  join  us  on  either  of  these  occasions. 
The  June  14  open  house  particularly  would 
ijive  you  an  opportunity  to  visit  at  length 
with  a  nuniljer  of  educators  who  arc  very 
close  to  the  srhor.i  dropout  problem. 

May  we  congratulate  you  on  your  proposed 
investigation  of  the  school  dropout  problem. 
Such  an  investigation  is  bound  to  produce 
tangible  results  of  benefit  to  American  youth 
and  indeed  to  tlie  entire  economy. 
Very  sincerely, 

David  M  Johnstone. 

DlVrv  Technical  Institute. 

Chicago.  III..  May  28.  1962. 
The  Honoral)le  .Alexander  Wiley. 
U  S-  Senate  Office  RnildiJig. 
Wa.sh  I  ngton  .  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Whey  In  coming  to 
Cnicago  and  talking  lo  over  200  high  school 


and  college  educators  about  the  student 
dropout  problem,  you  have  done  a  big  favor 
to  the  people  of  America  and  particularly 
those  of  the  central  West 

We  have  had  numerous  phone  calls  and 
some  letters  concerning  further  interest  in 
the  dropout  prolMem  and  know  you  have 
started  a  wave  of  thinking  which  can  have 
untold   beneficial   results. 

F'or  the  entire  DeVry  Tech  organization, 
including  both  Mr  DeVrys  and  myself,  let 
me  thank  you  very  kindly  ffir  the  big  favor 
you  have  done  for  all  of  tis. 

Best  wishes  to  both  Mrs.  Wiley  and  your- 
self and  lots  of  luck  on  the  fall  campaign. 
Cordially  yours. 

T  J    Lafeber. 

Preauleiit . 


STEEL'S  PROFIT  PROBLEM 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  In  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  a  speech  entitled 
•'Steels  Profit  Pioblem."  delivered  by  Al- 
li.son  R  Maxwell.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Pittsbu!'4h  Steel  Co.,  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute  m  New  York  City,  on  Mav  24. 
1962. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Steel's  Profit  Problem 

(By  AllLson  R    Maxwell.  Jr.  presidei.t.  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co  ) 

A  few  m(jnihs  ago  when  I  was  iiulted  to 
talk  here.  I  reviewed  previous  talks  made 
from  this  podium,  and  found  them  interest- 
ing reading  Down  through  the  years,  many 
of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the  steel  industry 
have  passed  along  to  us  some  of  the  soundest 
practical  wisdom  and  business  philosophy 
ever  presented  to  any  Industry  And  time 
and  again,  throughout  their  talks,  these 
steelmen  forewarned  us  of  impending  crises. 

I  knew  then  this  talk  would  be  a  cliiiUeng- 

ing  assignment.     For  my  subject     I   selected 

Steel's    Profit    Pr(.)blem."     And    I    began    to 

prepare  an  analysis  of  the   indtistry's   profit 

trends  for  a  talk  full  of  more  forewarnings. 

Then,  during  the  days  that  followed,  a 
series  of  events  occurred.  An  avalanche  of 
Government  abuse  and  coercion,  triggered 
from  the  White  House  came  roaring  down 
on  us.  We  were  engulfed  m  a  crisis  of  his- 
toric proportions.  My  subject —  Steel's 
Profit  Problem" — suddenly  became  a  matter 
of  national  Interest  'Vet  far  more  than 
profit  Is  Involved.  We  are  locked  In  a  crucial 
battle — not  only  for  our  economic  welfare 
as  an  Industry — but  for  preservation  of  our 
freedoms. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  witli  me.  therefore, 
when  I  u.se  this  occasion  to  enlarge  on  my 
subject.     Circumstances  demand  it 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset. 
that  I  am  speaking  here  this  morning,  not 
as  a  spokesman  for  this  industry,  and  not 
as  the  president  of  a  company  that  has  been 
subpenaed.  or  as  an  Individual  who  has 
been  subpenaed — at  least  not  until  this  talk 
has  been  completed. 

The  contents  of  my  talk  ha'.c  not  been 
cleared,  approved,  or  controlled  in  :iny  way 
by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  or  by 
any  officials  of  other  steel  companies.  I  am 
speaking  as  president  of  one  of  the  .smaller 
companies  In  the  industry;  and  the  thoughts 
expressed  here  are  strictly  my  own  My 
theme  is   this: 

First,  the  steel  industry  is  faced  with  gra-.e 
economic  problems  While  we  have  grown 
and  floiulshed  on  competition,  today  we  are 
competing    In    the   toughest    market    conte.st 
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wc  have  ever  encountered.  Not  only  do  our 
companies  compete  with  each  other,  but  we 
arc  beset  by  competition  from  foreign  steel 
jiroducers,   and  from  other  materials. 

To  hold  and  expand  otir  markets,  we 
must  be  able  to  offer  the  users  of  steel  quality 
Ijroducts  and  superior  service  at  competitive 
prices.  This  requires  tremendous  new  In- 
'  estment  In  ultramodern  facilities,  to  make 
better  steel  at  lower  cost.  The  money  to 
finance  this  Investment  Is  ultimately  de- 
rived from  Just  one  source— profits 

Rising  costs  have  been  outstripping  prices 
for  many  years  now,  gradually  whittling  our 
[iroflts  away  and  weakening  our  capabilities 
Increasing  our  profit,  therefore,  is  our  Im- 
Iieratlve  No,  1  objective— the  essential  key 
lo  the  future  welfare  of  our  industry 

Second,  the  steel  Industry  is  faced  with 
equally  grave  political  problems.  Steel  is  one 
of  the  mighty  bulwarks  of  private  enterprise 
that  has  made  our  Nation  great  Yet  today. 
we  are  the  central  target  fur  Gu\ernment  regi- 
mentation 

The  opponents  of  competitive  enterprise 
have  grown  immensely  powerful.  With 
flagrant  disregard  for  facts,  they  can  now 
denounce,  discredit  and  vilify  business  lead- 
ers before  the  public  employ  the  combined 
forces  of  Federal  police  power  and  purchas- 
ing power,  and  resort  to  legl.slatlve  inquisi- 
tion, for  purposes  of  coercion  and  have 
their  as.sault  spearheaded  bv  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  land. 

Steel  has  long  tried  to  do  Its  part  in  pre- 
.servlng  the  economic  freedoms  that  have 
made  ours  the  greatest  industrial  Nation 
in  world  history  But  perhaps  we  have  been 
deluded  by  believing  the  benefits  are  bo 
great — in  peace  and  in  war  times— that  they 
must  also  be  self-evident  Now  we  have 
conclusive  prrKjf  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  establish  the.se  benefits  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion 

So  if  we  hope  to  see  pruate  enterprl.se 
survive,  our  course  of  action  must  begin  to 
marshal  public  opinion  more  effectively. 
We  must  carry  our  story  to  our  employees 
and  shareholders,  to  those  who  represent  us 
in  Washington,  and  to  185  million  Ameri- 
cans— with  every  resource  at  our  command. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  oppose  with 
equal  vigor  the  efforts  of  a  tiny  handful  of 
Government  officials  whose  pursuit  of  power 
over  business  and  industry  exceeds  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  public  interest,  and 
shows  utter  disregard  for  the  constitutional 
principles  on  which  this  count rv  has  been 
founded 

competition 
Now.  let's  turn  first  to  the  econoniir  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  beginning  with  com- 
petition. All  of  the  steel  companies  repre- 
.sented  here  compete  In  the  total  market  for 
steel — a  market  thai  has  become  worldwide 
In  scope,  and  a  market  that  Is  expanding 

But  the  U.S.  shire  in  this  expanding 
market  has  been  shrinking  F'oreign  com- 
petitors are  displacir  g  us  in  markets  abroad, 
and  invading  our  rrarkeus  at  home.  If  we 
had  maintained  our  1953-57  average  partici- 
pation In  world  expert  trade,  and  prevented 
further  Import  erosion,  we  would  have 
shipped  6  million  tons  more  than  we  actually 
shipped  during  1961. 

This  6  minion  ton;,  means  loss  of  $1  2  bll- 
li'>n  In  annual  sales  volume.  It  has  lopped 
some  50.000  Jobs  off  our  payrolls,  and  cost 
steelworkers  over  $3  JO  million  annually  In 
wages.  Technological  unemployment?  Yes. 
But  due  to  technological  advances  by  our 
competition. 

Since  1950.  world  steel  production  has 
doubled,  increasing  from  about  200  million 
to  400  million  tons  i  year.  Nor  Is  this  all. 
World  capacity  will  expand  to  more  than  500 
iniHlon  tons  a  year  by  1965. 

So.  if  our  progress  has  been  inadequate  to 
cope  with  competltlm  from  these  mills  In 
the   past,   it  will   be   even   less   adequate   in 


the  future.  This  prospect  should  vitally 
concern  everyone  who  Is  Interested  Ln  main- 
taining the  industrial  supremmcy  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Now  why  has  this  occurred?  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  our  Government  ha«, 
in  effect,  been  subsidizing  our  competition. 
Foreign  producers  have  been  able  to  build 
their  tremendous  steel  capacity  largely  as  a 
result  of  direct  and  Indirect  U.S.  aid. 

On  the  one  hand,  Government  foreign 
policy  Is  encouraging  and  partially  paying 
for  development  of  free  world  economic  con- 
centrations, cartels,  and  free  trade  asso- 
ciations that  compete  with  Individual  U.S. 
businesses.  In  steel,  we  find  ourselves  be- 
leaguered by  foreign  competitors  who  are 
equipped  with  modern  facilities,  favored  by 
tax  advantages  in  their  own  countries, 
guided  by  coordinated  planning  and  control, 
and  manned  by  low-cost  labor.  TTiey  have 
decisive  advantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  Government  restric- 
tions on  business  here  at  home  are  equally 
specific.  Steel  is  hampered  by  disadvanta- 
geous tax  provisions;  harassed  into  accepting 
high  labor  costs,  aa  five  lengthy  and  ex- 
hausting strikes  since  World  War  II  will 
amply  attest;  harried  by  Government  Inter- 
ference In  pricing  pvollcles:  and  proscribed 
from  engaging  In  any  coordinated  program 
to  meet  the  competition. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  need 
for  foreign  aid  or  for  free  trade  among  na- 
tions— for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
of  the  free  world — as  the  Soviet  offensive 
looms  ever  more  threatening. 

But  there  can  be  no  defense  for  Govern- 
ment policies  embracing  free  trade  with  one 
hand,  and  simultaneously  wrecking  the 
chances  for  U.S.  industry  to  compete  In  free 
trade,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  with  the 
other. 

Now  how  can  we  recover  and  expand  our 
markets.  Increase  employment  and  improve 
job  security,  discharge  our  responsibilities  to 
our  shareholders  and  to  the  steel  industry, 
and  perform  our  patriotic  duty  to  our  Na- 
tion more  effectively? 

prices  and  costs 
In  steel's  markets,  the  customer  is  king 
He  buys  on  the  basis  of  quality,  service,  and 
price. 

So,  each  individual  steel  company  Is 
acutely  aware  of  the  functions  of  pricing; 
more  so  than  some  outsiders  who  pose  as  ex- 
perts on  this  subject.  For  nearly  4  years 
now.  there  has  been  no  general  increase  In 
steel  prices.  This  fact  reflects  competition  in 
today's  markets. 

But  while  prices  must  be  low  enough  to 
hold  today's  markets,  they  must  also  be  high 
enough  to  build  the  markets  of  tomorrow. 
Prices  have  a  double  role  to  play  in  competi- 
tion. They  must  be  attuned  to  the  imme- 
diate; and  they  must  also  help  provide  profits 
to  buy  superior  tools  for  lower  costs  and  com- 
petitive prices  in  the  long-range  future. 
Prices  reflect  a  delicate  balance  of  both  short- 
and  long-range  competitive  requirements,  far 
too  Intricate  for  manipulation  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  government. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  on  profits  has  be- 
come Increasingly  Intense  over  the  past  12 
years.  Undeniably,  we  have  been  gaining 
productivity.  If  we  didn't,  we  would  be  pre- 
siding at  our  liquidation.  But  the  gains  have 
been  burled  by  wage  Increases  that  outstrip 
the  productivity  advance  by  more  than  9  to  1. 

Even  the  latest  agreement  exceeds  by  50 
percent  the  average  annual  productivity  In- 
crease since  1940.  And  this  agreement  does 
not  become  nonlnflationary  Just  because  the 
administration  puts  that  label  on  it.  It  Is 
not  a  nonlnflationary  agreement  Just  because 
It  Is  less  Inflationary  than  previous  agree- 
ments. It  Is,  In  fact.  Just  one  more  Incre- 
ment In  an  Inflationary  trend  that  has  been 
long  developing. 


We  hear  from  Washington  that  wage  In- 
creases should  equal  productivity  gains.  This 
is  an  insidious  doctrine.  Raises  have  ex- 
ceeded productivity  gains  by  such  wide 
margins,  and  for  so  many  years  in  the  past, 
that  increases  equaling  these  gains  are 
already  being  paid  well  in  advance  and  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Yet.  productivity  springs  primarily  from 
investment  in  better  production  tools. 
Today,  when  we  are  faced  with  a  critical 
need  for  more  and  better  tools,  this  doctrine 
would  deny  us  greater  use  of  the  fruits  of 
progress  for  Investment. 

More  productivity  gains  must  ca^:ry 
through  to  profit,  so  that  productivity  will 
continue  to  gain — and  gain  by  leaps  and 
bounds — if  we  are  to  surpass  our  competi- 
tion. All  answers  to  the  threat  by  competi- 
tion revolve  around  rapid  Improvement  of 
production  tools  and  unrestricted  freedom  to 
market  our  products  profitably. 

For  some  unexplainable  reason,  these  two 
in.separable  concepts  do  not  enjoy  equal  pop- 
ularity. Nearly  everyone  will  agree  to  the 
need  for  new  and  better  equipment.  Pro- 
posals t/i  spur  capital  expendlttires  win  pop- 
ular acclaim.  But  suggest  that  industry 
must  generate  more  profit  to  build  new 
plants,  and   this  arouses  controversy. 

profit  trends 
Steel  Industry  profits  have  been  scored 
repeatedly  by  a  distinguished  array  of  critics. 
Politicians,  labor  leaders,  pseudoeconomlsts. 
and  many  well-known  socialist  propagan- 
dists have  at  various  times  denounced  our 
profits  as  "exorbitant,"  "shameful,"  "fan- 
tastic." and  even  "fabulous."  Even  recent 
industry  profits  (in  the  range  of  $700  to  MOO 
million  a  yean  are  cited  as  evidence  of  "un- 
conscionable gouging  "  Excessive  profits 
have  been  the  battlecry  for  attacks  on  steel 
by  those  who  seek  to  extend  the  coercive 
control  of  Government  over  private  business. 
And  now  this  time-tested,  antlbusiness 
strategem  is  being  used  again.  Tlie  White 
House  points  to  the  profits  of  a  few  com- 
panies, for  one  or  two  quarters,  labels  them 
amon;j  the  hlg;iest  on  record,  and  implies 
that  we  are  profiteering. 

This  charge,  however,  has  never  gained 
much  accepUnce  •with  the  financial  com- 
munity and  ir. vesting  public.  They  view 
our  profits  as  a  5-  to  6-percent  return  on  our 
current  $13  7  billion  in  total  investment,  and 
on  our  annual  .sales  volume  in  the  range  of 
$13  to  $14  billion:  and  they  fail  to  And  the 
glamor  in  it  They  appraise  our  financial 
record  and  regard  our  profits  as  uncertain 
and  sporadic.  :3ome  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  all  steel  Investments. 

And  so  we  find  profits— Indisputably  the 
essentia!  prerequisite  to  progress — sur- 
rounded by  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
The  very  word  evokes  political  emotions, 
when  this  serious  hour  calls  for  objective 
study  of  the  f.icts.  The  course  of  future 
legislation,  therefore,  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  thi ;  industry's  ability  to  create 
greater  understanding  of  our  profit  problem. 
To  this  end,  I  would  like  to  offer  here  this 
morning  a  new  approach  to  understanding 
profits.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to  over- 
whelm you  with  statistics;  but  the  problem 
Is  not  simple.  My  purpose  is  to  present 
steel's  profit  problem  as  it  relates  to  eco- 
nomic forces. 

Profit  analyses  are  most  commonly  based 
on  time  comparisons.  For  example:  what 
did  the  Industry  make  In  1961  as  compared 
to  1960,  or  In  1961  versus  1955  or  1950?  But 
when  profits  are  analyzed  using  time  as  the 
basis  for  comparison,  some  important  facts 
are  concealed. 

Profits  do  not  fluctuate  because  of  time. 
They  are  directly  related  to  economic 
forces — the  most  important  being:  (1)  cost- 
prlce    relationships,    and    (2)     volume.     For 
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many  years  now,  each  round  of  wage  In- 
creases, and  consequent  adjustments  in  the 
cost-price  relationship,  have  eroded  our  earn- 
ing capacity.  So  this  analysis  will  take  the 
cause-and-effect  approach — providing  a  be- 
fore-and-after  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  our  profits. 

First,  to  reflect  the  influence  of  cost-price 
relationships,  we  can  select  four  periods  dur- 
ing these  past  12  years:  1950-51,  1953-54-55, 
1957-58.  and  1960-61.  These  periods  were 
free  from  strikes — the  strikes  having  oc- 
curred before  each  period — and  reflect  the 
aftereffect  on  cost-price  relationships. 

Second,  to  reflect  the  influence  of  volume, 
we  can  use  quarterly  sales  in  each  of  these 
periods.  This  lets  us  evaluate  profits  at 
many  more  levels  of  sales  activity,  for  valid 
comparisons.  Analysis  of  Industry  earnings 
for  one  or  two  quarters — by  a  few  com- 
panies— White  House  style — is  not  nearly  so 
revealing  as  study  of  the  earnings  of  36 
separate  quarters  at  36  different  volume 
levels — showing  the  average  trend  for  576 
quarterly  returns  by  16  companies  represent- 
ing  87   percent   of   the   Industry. 

Chart  No.  1  [not  printed  In  Record]  :  Here 
Is  a  chart  showing  the  profit  path  for  these 
companies  during  the  eight  quarters  in  the 
1950-51  period.  You  will  notice  the 
base  of  the  chart  represents  quarterly  sales 
in  billions  of  dollars.  The  vertical  scale 
shows  profit  as  a  percent  return  on  invested 
capital.  To  determine  profits,  quarterly  pre- 
tax returns  have  been  uniformly  reduced  by 
the  52  percent  income  tax  rate  to  avoid  the 
distortions  caused  by  changes  in  tax  regula- 
tions; and  annualized  to  present  a  correct 
relationship  to  Invested  capital.  So,  they 
provide  a  valid  basis  for  comparison  of 
performance. 

Each  dot  on  this  chart  represents  profit  for 
a  certain  quarterly  sales  volume.  For 
example,  the  first  dot  on  the  left  shows  that 
Industry  profit  at  a  quarterly  sales  volume  of 
$1.8  billion  amounted  to  a  9  percent  return 
on  Invested  capital.  The  last  dot  on  the 
right  shows  that  profit  at  a  quarterly  sales 
volume  of  a  little  over  $2.6  billion  amounted 
to  a  14  percent  return  on  invested  capital. 
The  diagonal  line  through  these  dots  shows 
the  calculated  profit-volume  path  for  1950 
and  1951.  following  the  45-day  strike  In  1949. 

Chart  No.  2  (not  printed  in  Rkcord]  : 
Here  are  the  12  quarters  during  the  1953- 
55  period — following  the  59-day  strike  in 
1952.  You  will  note  that  the  first  dot  on 
the  left  shows  profit  at  a  quarterly  sales 
volume  of  $2.2  billion,  amounting  to  just 
over  6  percent  return  on  invested  capital. 
At  right,  profits  on  quarterly  sales  in  the 
range  of  $3.4  billion  amounted  to  a  13  per- 
cent return  on  Invested  capital.  The  diago- 
nal line  represents  the  calculation  of  our 
profit-volume  path  for   these   years. 

Chart  No.  3  [not  printed  in  Record |  .  Here 
is  our  profit-volume  path  for  the  eight  quar- 
ters in  the  1957-58  period,  following  the  36- 
day  strike  in  1956.  You  will  note  that  the 
first  dot  on  the  left  shows  profit  at  a  quar- 
terly sales  volume  of  $2.5  billion,  amount- 
ing to  Just  over  4  percent  return  on  invested 
capital.  At  right,  profits  on  quarterly  sales 
of  about  $3.7  billion  announced  to  just  un- 
der 12  percent  return  on  invested  capital. 

Chart  No.  4  [not  printed  In  Record)  ; 
Finally,  we  come  to  our  profit-volume  path 
for  the  8  quarters  in  the  1960-61  period,  fol- 
lowing the  UC-day  strike  in  1959. 

Chart  No.  5  (not  printed  in  Record]  : 
Ge.itlemen.  here  is  what  happened  to  our 
profit  path  during  these  past  12  years.  Note 
the  descending  levels  of  return  on  Invest- 
ment following  each  change  in  the  cost-price 
relationship.  Here  Is  the  result  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze.  Here  Is  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  erosion  of  our  profit  potential.  Let's 
analyze  this  chart.  -" 


Chart  No.  6  [not  printed  in  Record]: 
Let's  compare  profits  during  periods  of  equiv- 
alent sales  volumes  over  these  12  years.  On 
quarterly  sales  volume  in  the  range  of  $2.6 
to  $2.8  billion:  our  profit  amounted  to  a  14  4 
percent  return  on  Investment  in  1950-51.  It 
dsclined  to  8.9  percent  in  the  1953  54  55 
period.  It  slipped  to  5  9  'percent  in  1957  58; 
and  reached  3  7  percent  during  the  1960  61. 
On  the  same  sales  volume,  our  profit  as  a  re- 
turn on  InvcFtmcnt  i?  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  12  years  ago. 

Chart  No.  7  (not  printed  In  Record]  :  Let's 
compare  profits  at  an  equivalent  range  of 
return.  Let's  take  the  10  to  12  percent  range 
for  example.  In  the  1950^  51  period,  we  could 
generate  this  return  on  average  quarterly 
sales  of  $1.9  billion.  To  generate  this  return 
during  1960-61  required  average  quiirterly 
sales  In  the  range  of  $4  billion — or  duuble 
the  sales  volume  required   12   years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  this  analysis  conforms  to  es- 
tablished accounting  practice  in  every  de- 
tail. FYom  an  accounting  standpoint,  the 
evidence  is  unassailable.  Further  analysis 
will  show  that  profit  returns  on  sales  follow 
the  same  trend.  We  have  dwelt  on  returns 
on  Invested  capital,  because  tl'.ey  relate  to 
the  availability  of  funds  for  new  equipment. 

However,  the  practice  of  picking  up  figures 
out  of  context,  and  misusing  them  to  distort 
the  truth,  seems  to  have  become  a  popular 
pastime  among  industry  critics.  So  let's 
summarise  this  study  with  a  more  conven- 
tional approach. 

Chart  No  8  [not  printed  In  Record]: 
This  chart  shows  the  specific  net  profit  re- 
turn on  invested  capital,  taken  from  annual 
reports  for  the  same  16  companies.  Note 
that  we  have  preserved  the  .same  cause-and- 
effect  time  periods  for  our  befnre-and-after 
look  at  prrflt  returns  as  they  relate  to  growth 
in  investment.  The  bars  show  how  capital 
Investment  has  climbed  during  these  past 
12  years — increasing;  from  .*5  8  billion  in 
1950-51  to  an  average  of  $116  billion  In 
1960-61.  The  line  shows  what  has  happened 
to  our  average  after-tax  profit  as  a  percent 
return  on  investment.  It  has  dropi^ed  from 
11.1  percent  to  an  average  of  9  7  percent  fol- 
lowing; the  1952  strike — to  8  6  percent  fol- 
lowing the  1956  strike  -and  finally  to  58 
percent  following  the  1959  strike. 

Gentlemen,  I  realize  that  any  analyst  can 
lift  a  simple  dollar  transaction  into  the  dim 
and  mystic  realm  of  confusion.  I  submit 
that  there  can  be  no  confusion  here.  These 
are  ungarnlshed  facts.  And  u^ly  as  they 
may  appear,  they  must  be  faced;  and  we 
must  probe  still  deeper  to  assess  their  true 
significance. 

Some  proponents  of  big  government  can 
look  upon  these  facts  with  joy.  They  see 
our  loss  of  earnings  as  evidence  of  victory 
for  what  they  term  the  "public  Interest" 
But  if  It  Is  a  victory,  according  to  their 
socialistic  precepts,  it  will  be  short  lived. 

The  true  interests  of  the  public  are  not 
served  by  loss  of  profit,  because  profit  is  the 
wellspring  of  growth.  When  profits  fall, 
funds  for  new  investment  vanish.  When 
profits  rise.   Investment  funds  abound. 

FtTNDS     for     new     EtStTIPMENT 

Let's  see  what  has  occurred  in  stee'. .  Let's 
look  at  the  effect  of  waning  profits  on  fimds 
required  to  replace  wornout  and  obsolete 
eciuipment:  and  funds  required  to  modernise 
with  new  equipment — new  equipment  that 
will  reduce  our  costs  to  competitive  levels. 

To  begin  with,  dig  into  the  profit  trends 
we  have  explored  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  Inflated.  In  part,  they  represent  capital 
erosion.  Allowances  for  replacement  of 
facilities  are  understated  because  of  tax 
rules  and  accounting  practice  in  the  report- 
ing of  depreciation  allowances. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  construction  costs 
have  risen  66  percent.     We  have  needed  far 


more  depreciation  than  we  have  been  al- 
lowed, just  to  stay  even— just  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  wear  and  tear  on  existing  facilille.s. 
Amendment  of  tax  regulations  to  permit 
realistic  depreciation  policies  is  lung  overdue. 

Tax  regulations  providing  anything  less 
than  full  replacement  aJlowance,  in  current 
dollars  adjusted  for  inflation  are  not  enough. 
If  we  are  to  compete  on  fair  and  equal  terms 
with  foreign  producer.^.  And  as  noted 
speakers  from  this  platform  have  repeated, 
time  and  again,  fair  provision  can't  come 
soon  enough. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  depreciation 
allowances,  we  have  been  forced  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  profits  for  income  to  reinvest — 
Just  to  stay  even  But  as  we  have  already 
seen,  profits  are  shrinking. 

So  we  have  gone  beyond  this,  and  rc.=-Grted 
to  heavier  borrowings.  We  have  gone  still 
further  and  sold  stock.  To  the  extent  that 
borrowings  and  the  sale  of  stock  have  been 
required  to  make  up  for  capital  erosion,  we 
have  Increased  our  debt  load,  diluted  stock- 
holders' equity,  and  heavily  mortgaged  future 
earnings.  Yet  we  have  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with   our   favored   foreign   competition. 

Liberalized  depreciation  rules  and  tax 
credit  legislation  now  before  the  Congre.^.s 
will,  without  question,  serve  to  ease  thl.s 
problem.  But  they  will  not  provide  the  total 
answer  as  some  would  lead  us  to  believe 
They  will  aid  us  in  the  future,  but  do  not 
make  up  for  Inflation  in  the  past.  So  they 
do  not  change  our  problem:  t-o  meet  our 
competition,  we  must  increate  our  profits. 

THE  route  to  SOCULISM 

Gentlemen,  let's  turn  now  from  economics 
to  the  political  arena.  By  reviewing  eco- 
nomic trends,  we  can  do  rome  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacklng.  and  move  to  change 
them  In  the  future.  But  let's  not  count  on 
being  Monday  morning  quarterbacks  in  the 
game  of  politics.  Few  have  ever  found  a  way 
to  replay  the  game  that  we're  engaged  m 
now. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  socialistic  eo\ - 
ernments  do  not  spring  up  overnleht. 
Change  from  a  democracy  to  government  bv 
regimentation  Is  .seldom  quite  that  rapid 
The  transformation  conies  gradually,  by 
stealth.  Trace  the  histories  of  countries 
swallowed  by  dictatorship,  and  you  will  find 
this  common  pattern: 

A  closely  knit  clique  acquires  power  bv 
slowly  and  tentatively  expanding  their  sphere 
of  control,  watching  signs  of  public  reaction, 
pausing  and  changing  their  tactics,  then 
moving  relentlessly  onward  — until  they  gam 
unrestrained  power.  Sometimes,  the  final 
seizure  is  quite  sudden,  but  it  has  always 
been  a  long  time  in  tlie  making. 

For  many  years  now.  since  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal,  observers  have  been  warning  u.<-,. 
sometimes  from  this  very  platform,  that 
America  is  losing  its  freedoms,  and  moving 
in  the  direction  of  sociall.-m.  Now  listen  to 
this  newspaper  report  from  Just  6  weeks  ago: 

"The  arsenal  of  weapons  the  President 
wheeled  Into  his  all-out  economic  foray 
against  big  business  leaders  was  an  awesome 
display  of  coldly  determined  political  and 
economic  power  seldom,  if  ever  before,  em- 
ployed by  Government.  Every  major  govern- 
mental department   got  into  the  act." 

You  will  recall  the  circumst.ances.  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  had  raised  Its  prices.  To 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  United  States 
Steel  decision  here  would  be  inappropriate, 
and  totally  irrelevant.  But  the  Issue  it  has 
raised  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  each  of  us. 
and  to  all  free  citizens.  One  very  noted  and 
respected   commentator  put   it  this  way: 

"Is  this  democracy,  or  Is  It  the  fore- 
runner of  a  quasi-Fascist  system?  Is  it  a 
government  under  a  written  constitution; 
or  is  it  a  government  by  usuq^atlon  of 
legislative  authority?" 
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When  the  White  House  was  Informed  of 
United  States  Steel's  price  raise,  the  news- 
papers factually  reported  that  businessmen 
(•<iuld  now  expect  all  hell  to  break  loose. 
riie  White  House  clque  displayed  its  fury. 
But  what  is  more  significant,  it  did  so  in  a 
w.Tv  Implying  dire  C(msequences:  let  the 
N.ition  tremble;  retrloutlon  Is  at  hand 

And  what  's  more  profoundly  disturbing. 
few  considered  It  to  be  important  that  no 
law  had  been  vlolati>d  Yet  United  States 
Steel,  and  other  companies  which  increased 
their  prices  competl  ively  were  treated  as 
tran.'frres.sors. 

The  indictment-  th  -Ir  artloiv;  did  not  con- 
form to  the  public  Interest  as  viewed  by 
the  administration  TTieir  crime:  they  did 
not  obey  some  nebu! jus  higher  law— a  set 
of  guidelines  the  adrilnisiration  alone  can 
define  and  enforce,  without  benefit  of 
legislation— the  law  o^  the  New  Frontier 

Now  we  .lave  some  insight  into  what  tills 
new  law  means  It  means  sacrifice  of  tra- 
ditional freedoms  F*w  seem  to  recognize 
that  In  the  administration  s  appeal  for  sacri- 
fice In  the  name  of  iUs  concept  of  public 
lnt.erest.  we  are  beln ;  a.-^ked  to  deny  the 
fundamental  freedom  i  that  are  ba.s'ic  to 
democracy. 

We  may  decry  specific  pgwcr  tactics,  but 
these  are  merejy  symj  tom.s  uf  an  is.suo  far 
more  fundamrtital  anc  decidedly  more  dan- 


u-erous  It  would  be  an  err..r  to  disnus.s 
these  actions  as  merely  antibusmcss;  when 
the  real  is.'ue  Is  that  big  go\ernment  is  antl- 
indlvldual  rights. 

The  obvious  dLrectloii  of  all  of  its  policies 
is  Upward  a  form  of  scclalism  In  which  the 
pretense  ol  private  jiropeity  is  ret.uiied. 
while  in  fact,  prices,  wa^es.  production  and 
di.^iributlon  are  dictated   by   bureaucrats 

As  of  the  present  moment  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  dare  t<i  advcx-ate  puce  or 
wage  controls  openly.  It  knows  ttie  public 
would  repudiate  sucl,  poiicies  What  it 
seeks,  therefore,  is  to  bf  the  unoflim,!  arbiter 
cjI  wages  and  prices.  It  iiiiagines— or  pre- 
tends—that It  win  confme  price  and  wage 
control  U)  critical  Industrie.s  such  as  .steel, 
while  leaving  the  rest  )1  the  econ.nu  rela- 
tively free. 

But  controls  breed  controls.  Every  act  of 
Government  intervention  into  free  inarkets 
produces  harmful  con.scquences.  And  then, 
the  choice  of  Governmc.it  becomes:  Ab.uidon 
intervention,  or  extend  it  further  Inevi- 
tably the  ehoice  will  be  extension  And  the 
re.sult  More  and  more  controls,  more  and 
more  ret^ulations.  to  ^it  us  over  crises  and 
emergencies  which  Govfrnment  policies  have 
actually  created. 

People  fall  prey  to  sociali.>-ni  bv  f.olMig  to 
recognize  the  signs  ol  its  approach  .s.kjh 
enough:  by  failing  to  op. pose  the  growing  re- 
striction  of   freedoms   until   it   is   too   late 

sometimes  through  ignorance,  sometimes 
through  moral  cowardice,  sometime.s  through 
suicidal  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  profit 
Jrcm  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  irf  ih'  hap- 
pen to  U.S. 

THE    TASK    AH^.^D 

Now  let's  summarize.  Let  me  remind  vou 
first,  the  remarks  I  offer  are  strictlv  mv  own. 
They  have  no  endorsement  by  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  or  bv  any  member  com- 
panies. Yet.  it  Is  my  deep  conviction  that 
this  statement  must  be  made 

The  economic  problem  this  industry  faces 
is  grave.  We  must  generate  more  profit — in 
the  tradition  of  a  free  market  economy— and 
use  It  wl.sely. 

We  cannot  permit  slow  strangulation  of 
our  profits  -as  we  are  caught  In  the  crush 
between  ri.sing  costs  and  competitive  prices— 
to  choke  off  our  progr-'ss.  to  weaken  our 
market  position  and  to  take  further  toll  in 
wages  and  unemployme:it.  We  must  meet 
this  problem  head  on.     The  need  V.>t  greater 


profit  Is  exceedingly  important  to  the  long- 
range  welfare  of  the  steel  Industry  and  to  the 
public  interest  of  the  Nation  we  serve. 

We  must  modernize  more  rapidly  to  re- 
duce costs,  to  recover  markets  In  the  future. 
and  ultimately  to  surpass  our  competition. 
We  must  pay  more  dividends  to  restore  in- 
vestor confidence,  and  to  attract  more  ftinds 
to  build  up  more  efficiency.  And  our  success 
vlll  be  recorded  in  the  cold  figures  on  our 
profit  statements. 

Ihe  i)oUtlcal  problem  we  face  is  equally 
as  grave.  In  this  serious  hour  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  when  we  are  confronted  with 
gra\e  crises  abroad,  when  our  Government 
is  asking  servicemen  to  risk  their  lives.  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it  hard,  as  I  do,  to  accept 
a  situation  in  which  a  tiny  handful  of  Gov- 
ernment officials.  In  their  pursuit  of  monop- 
oly power  o\cr  business  and  Industry,  under- 
muie  the  profit  system  that  has  made  our 
Nation  great,  and  the  very  constitutional 
f.'-eedfiins  they  have  sworn  to  uphold. 

By  what  principle  under  the  Constitution, 
or  by  what  act  of  Congress,  does  this  oli- 
garchy set  prices,  malign  free  citizens,  and 
unleash  retalKif ion  against  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  their  decrees  against  pursuit  of 
private   business  enterprise? 

Sixteen  months  ago.  the  NatUai  asked  this 
administration  to  defend  the  Constitution 
and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands  Six 
week.s  ago.  we  liad  our  answer 

I  am  .'ure  you  will  find  it  hard,  as  I  do.  to 
witness  the  powers  of  regimentation  we  are 
seckint;  to  defeat  abroad,  now  threatening 
our  way  of  life  at  home,  to  witnes.s  Govern- 
ment s  inflationary  overspending,  and  find 
inflation  blamed  on  industries  that  must  — 
by  economic  l.iw — confine  their  -pending  to 
the  limits  of  their  balance  sheets;  to  hear 
an  ajjpeal  for  restraint,  and  witness  those 
who  voice  the  ajipeal  deny  by  their  actions, 
that  this  applies  to  them,  to  hear  demands 
for  sacrifice,  when  the  sacrifice  they  seek  is 
freedom 

Many  hundreds  of  ihou.sands  of  steelmen. 
who  have  civen  their  lives  on  the  battlefield, 
or  f(mght  to  preserve  our  freedoms,  or  pio- 
duted  the  o\erwhelming  tonnages  of  steel 
to  bring  us  victory,  down  through  the  grea' 
Conflicts  Ol"  modern  warfare,  must  view  m 
mute  amazement  the  spectacle  presented, 
when  their  patriotic  sacrifice  is  ridiculed  in- 
this  admir.istration 

Despite  this  effrontery,  we  must  c>r.;inue 
to  d  )  our  part  and  more,  for  the  economic 
welfare  and  the  public  interest  of  the  Nation 
we  have  helped  to  build.  We  must  cooperate 
with  Government  to  do  this  Job  effectively 
We  cannot  iiermit  the  misguided  ambitions 
uf  a  few  to  del  eat  these  vital  objectives.  And 
we  would  indeed  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to 
all  steelmen.  and  to  our  Nation.  If  we  did 
not  strive,  with  every  effort  we  can  muster, 
to  defend  our  freedoms 

C(Hipcration  must  result  from  greater 
understanding — of  the  problems  steel  faces — 
of  our  rc-olution  to  resolve  them.  And  to 
serve  the  public  interest  best,  cooperation 
must  be  based  on  mutual  respect  for  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  American  heritage. 


Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

I  ask  un^Timous  consent  to  have 
printed  in^^e  Record  the  re.solution 
signed  by  Frahk  Hardesty.  chairman  of 
the  Howard  County  Democratic  E.xecu- 
tive  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordeied  to  be  printed   in    li.e 
Rfcorp.  a.s  follcw.s; ; 
Re.solvtion      Howard     County     Democratic 

ExECVTIVfc  CoMMnTEE.  BiG  SPRING.  TiJC 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  shows  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  couritry  both 
domestic  and  foreign:  and 

Whereas  since  President  Kennedy  took  of- 
fice m  January  1961,  action  has  become 
synonymous  with    Washington:    and 

Whereas  our  Nation  is  now  definitely  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction  in  regard  to'  living 
up  to  our  respo:isibilitles  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  matters;    and 

Whereas  this  Demix-ratic  administration 
clearly  .shows  thai  it  has  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  heart  m  its  action  to  stop  InfiH- 
tion  and  the  spirf.ling  cost  ol  living;  and 

Whereas  the  Gallup  poll  shows  that  78  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  approve  the  way  that  our 
President  is  handling  his  job.  Be  it  therefore 
Resolved  by  the  Houard  County  Demo- 
crats in  county  conicntion  assembled  th  .-, 
12th  day  of  May  1962,  Tliat  we  concur  w-j'h 
the  majority  of  -,he  people  of  the  United 
States  in  supporMng  the  firm  hand  of  a 
strnr.g  President  .i.d  are  responsive  to  his 
bold  leadership  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  we  commend  likewise  our 
distinguished  US  Senator  Ralph  W  Yar- 
DORoi  GH  and  our  most  capable  Congressman 
George  Mauon  for  the  part  they  have  played 
m  making  this  Democratic  administration 
such  a  successful  and  progressive  adminis- 
tration. 

Passed  May  12    \%(\2.  in  county  convention. 
Certified  b}  : 

Frank  Harde.stt. 
Prrmancyn  Chaf  man. 


HOWARD  COUNTY.  TEX..  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION  PRAISES 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  recent  county  convention  of  the 
Howard  County,  Tex..  Democrats,  held  at 
Big  Spring.  Tex.,  a  resolution  was  passed 
May    12,    1962,    commending    President 


LATEST      SURVEY     OF      WHOOPING 
CRANE   POPULATION  OF   WORLD 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr  Noel  Pettini^ell.  of  Hazlet.  N.J..  liv- 
ing far  removed  from  either  the  breeding 
ranc;e  of  th.e  nearly  extinct  whooping 
cranes  in  Canada,  or  their  wintering 
ciound.s  in  Texa^  is  yet  one  of  the  fore- 
mo.st  authorities  en  the  whoopinc  cranes' 
fight  for  survival. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  ornithologist 
Victor  Lloyd  Emanuel,  of  Houston,  him- 
self an  authority  on  the  Eskimo  Curlew. 
I  have  received  Mr.  Noel  Pettingells 
latest  compilations,  tables,  and  notes  on 
which  hi."?  whooping  ciane  population 
summarj-  is  based,  and  Mr.  Pettingell's 
permission  to  u.^e  them. 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  more  .-species 
of  wild  birds  are  found  in  Texas  than  in 
any  other  State— 100  more  species  than 
the  next  richest  State  in  number  of 
species  of  wild  birds— that  the  first  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Audubon  Society 
ever  to  be  held  in  Texas  will  be  at  Corpus 
Christi  this  fall,  and  that  the  projected 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tion Area  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
rich  avifauna  of  the  lower  Texas  gulf 
coast,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
Noel  Pettingell's  summary  and  noLcs  ou 
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the  whooping  crane,  under  the  title 
"Whooping  Crane  Population  Sum- 
mary." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Whooping  crane  population  summary 
[Conipilitl  by  Xocl  retUngell,  8  Miriam  riacp,  niulit,  N.J.    J.uiiKiry  19G2] 

I.  A>rNrAL  POPrLATION  totals;   1938-01 


Yr.ir 

Totil  worM 
population  ' 

Tcias-Canada  flock  ' 

Louisiana  flock  * 

Birds  In  captivity 

Total  ' 

Adults  1 

Young 

Adults  ' 

Young  '■ 

Adults  1 

Young  1 

1«38 

30 

36  (3' 
34       (7- 
23     (13) 

26  (1) 

27  (4) 
■27       (3) 
Jfl       (1> 
29       (3) 
M      (1) 
M      (3) 

37  (Ij 
;a       (9) 
27     (11) 
■23       (6.1 

26  (01 
23      (3) 

:«)     (1 1 

27  (5i 
M       (21 
lis      (3 
39       (1' 
42       (3) 
♦A       U; 

18 
22 
20 
15 
19 
21 
22 
25 
25 
31 
31 
34 
31 
25 
21 
24 
21 
2H 

24 

»> 
32 
3;i 
»l> 
;vs 

14 

15       (3) 

21  (li 
13     (13) 

15  (0) 

16  (3) 
19       (2i 

22  (0) 
2'2      (3) 

25  (0) 
28       (3l 
30      (1) 

26  (M) 
■20     (11) 
19        (6) 
21       10) 

21  (3> 
2(1      (li 

22  (6) 

22  (2) 

23  (3> 
SI       ( 1 1 
SO       IS> 
33       (31 

4 

7 
5 
2 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
fi 
3 
4 
5 
5 
2 
3 

11 
11 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
(>) 

1  (Ncl)riiska) 

l«39 

2 


do 

1040 

2  (.\>tini.ska  and  Louisiana). 
do 

1941 

1942 

do 

1943 

do 

1944 

do 

1945 

do 

1946 

do       

1947 

2  1  lAiUisiiLllH)        

1948 

2  iTi  .Xiks; 

1949 

do 

19(S0 

(•) 

do      

IWl 

2  iLoulsiuna)    ..,...„. 

1M2 

19&3 

_(j„ 

1954 

do 

1M5 

8 
2 
4 

U 
•i 

n 

5 

do 

IttSfi 

3  I  LouUlaim  and  Texa-i) 

1U57 

IWUi 

IMO 

do 

a 
1 

5  il.oiiKitu)  1  iiltd  Tfxad)..... 

6  iLoiit.HitilKi  mil  TrtM)..... 

IM) 

do 

IIMI 

do 

i 

Total  ofTsitrlds,  Tr\  i,*-r,»nii"ll  it\  flmk  il'Ufl*  t\l) W 

•iotul  ndult  InN*'*,  'IVTiiM-l'iinndlin  On.  k  iMWtt  \rr<ti<  IMx  h)  \w\\  WTfM*  IWIO).....^.. 7« 


Not  ItnIM,  ■r«'X:k.vt"iUl;ldl;(H  lUwk  (1113-»  (ID, 

I  As  of  lA>c  31 

•  Adult  lot>«>  1  M  r>u^  |iri Mi>.|inn  \iMri  in  |ianiillir'<'>--, 

•  Mlirrntory, 

•  NonnitifMiorv  i\\'lilli'  l.\k>\  N'miillion  I'  iri^li*. 

•  I<oul<l»iia  tloi  k  cxiuiiiUt'd  li.\  iMi  I  ii(  U»>V). 

II.    SUTPUMENTAKY    DATA    BY     YKAJt    SINCE     1B3B 

1838:  Annual  crane  census  begun  at 
Aransas  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge  (now 
Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge),  approx- 
imately 35  miles  northeast  of  Corpus  Chrlstl 
In  southeast  Texas. 

1940:  "Josephine"  (now  "Jo"),  a  Louisiana 
flock  cripple,  captured  and  placed  in 
Audubon  Park  Zoo,  New  Orleans.  (Note  — 
Only  other  crane  In  captivity — "Pete" — was 
found  crippled  at  Gothenburg  In  south  cen- 
tral Nebraska  in  May  of  1936.) 

1946  (?):  Captive  "Pete"  transferred  from 
Gothenburg.  Nebr  ,  to  zoo  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1946:  Two  young  birds  of  Texas-Canada 
fl(x:k  remained  on  Aransas  refuge  during 
summer. 

1947:  Asansas  flock  total  (31)  includes  1 
male  ("Crip")  injured  in  February  and 
consequently  unable  to  migrate  north  to 
Canadian  breeding  grounds.  Captive  "Pete" 
transferred  from  St.  Louis  to  Audubon  Park 
(Zoo,  New  Orleans,  where  only  other  captive. 
"Jo."  is  also  confined. 

1948;  Captives  "Pete"  and  "Jo"  trans- 
ferred from  New  Orleans  to  Brackenridge 
Park  Zoo  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  thence  (in 
October )  to  Aransas  refuge  where  they  are 
confined  within  a  145-acre  tract  surrounded 
by  a  9-foot  fence.  Aransas  flock  total  (31) 
includes  nonmigrunt  "Crip"  and  2  on  Mata- 
gorda Island  (east  of  refuge).  One  non- 
crippled  female  remained  at  Aransas  refuge 
during  summer. 

1949:  Captive  "Pete"  dies  July  21  at 
Aransas  refuge  (15  or  more  years  old). 
"Crip"  captured  and  placed  in  enclosed  area 
on  Aransas  refuge  with  only  other  living 
captive  "Jo  "  World  population  total  37  is 
highest  since  start  of  census  in  1938. 
(Note.— Total  was  38  prior  to  death  of  "Pete" 
In  July  ) 

1950:  "Crip"  (4  or  more  years  old) 
and  "Jo"  (12  or  more  years  old)  produce. 
First  whooping  crane  born  in  captivity  on 
May  24  at  Aransas  refuge  ("Rusty"),  but 
chick  only  survives  4  days  (killed  by  pred- 
ator— raccoon'' I       La.^t  survivor  of  Louisiana 
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flock,  'M.ic,"  is  transferred  to  AiMiisas  refuge 
Miu-ch  11  but  Is  killed  by  predator  in  Sep- 
tember while  In  semlcaptlve  state  (10  or 
more  years  of  nge).  Possible  total  whrxip- 
ing  crane  population  prior  to  September    42 

1951:  Captives  "Crip"  and  "Jo  "  transferred 
from  Aransas  refuge  to  Audubon  Park  Zoo. 
New  Orleans  in  December. 

1952:  World  population  total  eqiials  lowest 
since  start  of  census  in   1938:   23   (in  1941). 

1954:  Nesting  grounds  of  Aransas  flock  dis- 
covered June  30  in  southwest  northwest  ter- 
ritories, western  Canada  (west  of  where  Sass 
River  empties  into  Little  Buffalo  River  in 
northeast  Wood  Buffalo  National  P;irk.  south 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  southern  district  of 
Mackenzie).  World  population  total  gain 
equals  lowest  (23  in  1952  and  1941)  since 
start  of  census  in  1938. 

1955;  First  Canadian  nest  in  33  years 
found  on  May  16  in  Wood  Buffalo  Park,  i  Pre- 
vious record;  Muddy  Lake.  7  miles  south  of 
unity,  southwest  Saskatcliewan  in  southern 
Canada  on  May  28.  1922. )  Aransas  flock  total 
(28)  includes  18  birds  on  refuge.  6  adults  and 
1  young-of-year  on  Matagorda  Island,  and 
3  birds  on  Mustang  I.'^land.  5  miles  south  of 
Port  Aransas  (east  of  Corpus  Christ!)  and 
some  28  miles  south  of  Aransas  refuge 

1956:  "Crip^'  and  "Jo"  produce  second  and 
tliird  wh.joping  cranes  ever  born  in  captiv- 
ity (ttrst  .since  1950 1  at  Audubon  Park  Zoo. 
New  Orleans,  but  chick  which  hatched  May 
29  dies  July  13  from  lung  disea.se  while  chick 
born  May  31  is  killed  by  predator  (owl  or 
rat?)  June  3.  Adult  female  "Rosey"  found 
crippled  near  Lometa.  Tex  (between  San  An- 
tonio and  Port  Worth)  is  captured  and  trans- 
ferred to  Brackenridge  Park  Zoo.  San  An- 
tonio (see  also  1948)  aboiu  June  6;  she  is 
fourth  captive  whooper  since  19:36  and  sec- 
ond female  since  1940.  Texas-Canadian 
flock  loss  of  six  birds  Includes  '•Rosey."  one 
young  (of  1955)  male  which  did  not  migrate 
to  Canada  but  last  noted  at  Aransas  on  July 
17,  and  four  other  birds  which  did  not  return 
to  the  refuge  from  the  Can.icii.m  breeding 
Erounds. 


1957  "Crip"  and  '"Jo"  produce  fourth  and 
fifth  whoopers  born  in  captivity — "George" 
(hatched  May  18)  and  "Georgette"  (hatched 
May  21) — at  Audubon  Park  Zoo,  New  Or- 
leans: first  two  captives  to  survive  entire 
year  (oldest  previous:  45  days — first  chick 
born  in  1956).  One  of  two  Aransas  adulUs 
which  did  not  migrate  north  to  Canada  died 
at  the  refuge  in  June;  another  adult  failed 
to  return  from  breeding  grounds  in  fall. 

1958.  Crip"  and  "Jo"  produce  offspring 
third  year  in  row:  sixth  whooper  (name';') 
born  in  captivity  (third  to  survive  entire 
year)  is  hatched  April  30  at  New  Orleans, 
thus  4  adults  and  1  young  in  Louisiana  plus 
1  adult  in  San  Antonio  equals  total  of  6  cap- 
tives; 18  adults  and  9  young  on  Aransas  ref- 
uge plvis  5  adults  on  Matagorda  Island  (  .ls 
of  December  27)  equals  32  in  Texas- 
Canadian  fl(x;k;  32  plus  6  equals  38 — highest 
year-end  world  population  total  since  start  of 
census  in  1938.  (Note. — One  additional 
young-of-yetu"  at  Mingo  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  southeast  Missouri  until  December 
17,  thus  39  birds  known  to  exist  as  of  this 
date,  possible  41  alive  prior  to  December  17, 
including  Mingo  bird  and  2  adults  lust  duriiig 
year  i 

1S>59  Approximately  22  ndulta  and  2 
young  Hi  Aransas  plus  approximately  <» 
adults  on  MalugorUa  and  St.  Joseph  Island 
(en.st  of  refuge)  after  November  1,  phm  (J 
captives  pqUiU  total  ut  30— new  record  high 
(lU  yeiu"s  end.  since  1938)  for  second  con- 
Bccutlvo  yrtir 

lOflO  "Crip'  mid  "Jo"  produce  scvrnth 
and  eighth  \*  hoop«>rs  born  in  captivity  (May 
17  i»;id  c  Mny  20)  but  neither  chick  sur- 
vlvei  (Note  -Jo  Inld  six  <>|0r8  in  1900) 
Known  World  population  total  42  i\>f  of  De- 
cember 31  l.s  new  record  high  (since  193H) 
for  third  ron.sprutlve  year  (Note  Possible 
45  birds  survive  prior  to  November  15  ) 
AranuMs  fl  >rk  total  36  Is  new  record  high 
(.slnre  19:i8i  Two  Texas-Canadian  migrants 
remained  on  Maiagorda  Island  during 
.summer 

1961  "Crip  '  and  "Jo"  produce  ninth 
wh')opor  born  In  captivity  April  17 
(  name  '  I —their  fourth  surviving  offspring 
Seven  captive  cranes  (five  adultj!  and  one 
youni;  at  New  Orleans  plus  one  adult  female 
at  San  Anton;o)  phis  36  migrants  (Including 
five  youiig-of-year )  at  Aransas  refuge  and  vi- 
cinity equal  a  total  of  45  individuals  sxirvlv- 
mg  as  of  December  31 — a  new  record  high 
(since  1938)  for  fourth  consecutive  year 
(Note — Possible  48  alive  prior  to  December 
13  )  Aransas  flock  total  38  is  new  record 
high  (since  1938  i  . 

III.    CENER.'M.    INFORMATION 

Probable  maximum  population:  1.3(X)  to 
1.4(X)  (up  Uj  c   I860)  ■ 

Life  span:  Feral  birds,  7  years  (average). 
Captives,  nearly  40  years  (maximum). 

Migration  periods  (extreme  dates):  Leave 
Aransas  Refuse.  Tex.,  c.  March  27  to  May  8. 
Arrive  Wood  Buffalo  Park.  Canada,  c  April 
17  to  May  29.     Leave  Wood  Biiflalo  Park.  c. 


'  R  P  Allen  comments  as  folhjws  with 
regard  to  the  relative  abundance  of  the 
whooping  crane:  ""It  may  seem  astonishing 
that  few  early  travelers  encountered  the 
whooiJing  crane,  but  we  now  believe  that  it 
lias  been  comparatively  rare  since  tlie  early 
Pleistocene"  (i.e..  c.  1,000,000  B.C.— NP.) 
Excerpt  from  Allen's  "Whooping  Cranes 
Fight  for  Survival"  in  Nov.  1959  National 
Geographic  magazine.  Another  pertinent 
observation  is  offered  by  James  C.  Greenway. 
Jr..  in  his  book  Extinct  and  Vanishing  Birds 
of  the  World"  ( 1958) .  as  follows:  "It  Is  often 
confused  with  the  sandhill  crane  (G.  cana- 
densis), with  which  it  associates  on  migra- 
tion *  *  •  apparently  errors  in  identifica- 
tion *  •  *  caused  ornithologists  to  believe 
the  birds  were  much  more  common  than  they 
actually  were  between  1923  and  193:1.  cau.Miig 
protection  to  be  dcl..yed  too  long   " 
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September  19  to  November  9.  Arrive  Aransas 
Refuge.  October  12  to  c.  February  1. 

Flying  time  to  and  from  breeding  grounds 
I  approximately  2,500  miles).  Aransas  refuge 
to  W  x)d  Buffalo  Park:  Approximately  3 
weeks  Wood  Buffalo  Park  to  Aransas:  3 
weeks   (adults)    to  6  weeks   (young). 

Breeding  periods  of  captive  birds:  Aransas, 
c.  April  21  to  May  4.  New  Orlc:ms,  c.  Feb- 
ruary 14    o  M.iy  21. 

Basic  sources  of  information  on  whocping 
crane  iGrus  amerlcana)  ;  "National  Audubon 
Sijciety  Research  Report  No  3,  'The  Whoop- 
ing Crane'"  (published  July  1952  and  con- 
taining data  through  1949  and  early  1950). 
"A  Report  of  the  Whooping  Crane's  N(  rth- 
ern  Breeding  Grounds"  (1956)  (a  supplement 
to  research  report  No  3).  Both  these  publl- 
cation.s  were  compiled  by  Robert  Porter  Allen 
who  Is  the  foremost  authority  on  the  species 
and  who  held  the  post  of  research  dlrecttjr  for 
the  National  Audubon  Society  from  1954  to 
1960. 


HEART-WARMING  RESPONSE  TO 
CHINESE  REFUGEE  PLIGHT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing some  discussion  we  had  heie  on 
the  floor  the  other  day  repardinR  the 
dpsiri-  that  the  United  States  do  It5  .share 
with  other  free  nntion.s  In  helplns  to 
solve  tht>  prtiblem  of  refuiiocs  from  Red 
China.  I  received  two  or  three  critical 
lelteis  aiklnu  why  1  wanted  to  bilnu 
more  Clilnese  into  this  counliy  when  we 
already  have  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  nnswei'  to  that 
arcument. 

The  Hickey-Kieeman  Co .  of  Rocli- 
ester.  N  Y.,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
clothing  manufacturers,  has  ju.^t  in- 
formed me  that  it  i.s  ready  to  offer  em- 
ployment to  150  Chinese  ref upct  .s  a.-^  tai- 
lors, hand  sewers,  and  sewing  inacliine 
opcratoi  s.  Tills  ofTcr  has  the  support  of 
labor  and  plans  arc  ali-eady  underway  to 
making  housing  available  for  the  refu- 
gees. 

In  their  wiie  to  me,  the  company  indi- 
cates that  its  offer  is  prompted  by  "eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian"  motives.  I 
commend  this  flim  for  its  action  and 
hope  it  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
others  throuf^hout  the  count ly  and  the 
world. 

We  sometimes  fort;et  that  even  in  areas 
of  unemployment,  certain  skills  may  be 
in  short  supply.  This  is  the  practical  as- 
l^ect  of  the  company's  offer.  If  it  can  get 
the  tailors  and  other  people  it  needs 
rather  than  takinc  jobs  fi-om  Ameiicans 
in  the  area,  it  actually  would  be  open- 
ing up  new  opportunities  for  local  resi- 
dents with  supporting  .skills.  It  will  be 
breaking  an  employment  bottleneck. 

I  remember  when  this  company  needed 
skilled  cutters  and  biout,'hl  m  100  from 
Italy.  It  wa.-;  estimated  that  for  every 
1  broucht  in,  11  jobs  were  made  for  other 
people.  I  know  that  this  is  a  problem 
in  the  men's  clothirxt;  industiy.  and  have 
been  trying  to  assist  both  labor  and  the 
manufacturers  obtain  the  needed  skilled 
employees  from  around  the  world  for 
many  yt'ars. 

The  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  com- 
pany's offer  is  more  apparent.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  free  world — which  has  been 
.siured  by  the  plmht  of  the  refugees  from 
Communist  China — ha.s  not  been  stirring 
ill  Its  response.  In-tead  of  douvj  cvei-y- 
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thing  possible  to  build  a  bridge  to  free- 
dom, the  British,  with  the  apparent  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States,  have  erected 
a  wall  and  even  appealed  to  Pelping  to 
stem  the  flow.  We  have  thereby  largely 
forfeited  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
decisively  and  dramatically  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  free  world  to  help 
those  communism  has  dismally  failed. 

Perhaps  the  offer  of  Hickey-Preeman 
will  have  an  impact  on  our  policies  in 
this  area  by  demonstrating  that  the 
American  people  arc  willing  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessai-y  to  combat  communism 
and  help  fellow  human  beings  in  need. 


PROBLEMS      AND      SOLUTIONS      OP 
AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Montana  Dis- 
trict Council,  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers'  Unions,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weller 
of  Kalispell.  Mont  ,  recently  furnished 
my  colleagu(\  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI.  myself,  and 
Representative  OuscN,  wltii  his  com- 
ments on  the  piTHentuUon  of  the  Na- 
tioiiRl  Lumber  Manufttclurcj-s  Associa- 
tion U)  the  ConBies.«iionnl  Conference  on 
Amri'Ican  Lumber  Indu."«ti'y  Pi"oblem.s 
and  Solution,"! 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague.  I  a.-^k 
ui^.nnimous  consent  to  have  printed  nt 
this  point  m  the  Rrronn,  Mr,  Weller's 
peierptivr  comments,  and  pertinent 
portions  of  the  industry's  pi-csentatlon. 

The;e  b( mu  no  objection,  the  material 
w  as  ordei cd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L:  rTFR  Pito-.t  RoBFRT  C  Wriirp.  ExrcmvE 
SrrnrrARY,  Montan*  Di.'JTRirT  CovNcn., 
Li'Mnrn     &     Sawmiu      Workers      Unions 

UNTTfn     BRoTHrRirOOD     OF    CARPrVTERS     AND 

JoiNiRs  Of    AMERICA.  AFL  ClO.  Kalispell, 
Mont  .  April  18.  1962 

First  of  course,  there  is  an  Imjxjrt  prob- 
hm.  but  I  am  lunazed  that  the  industry 
Concentrates  all  of  its  thoughts  on  Canadian 
imports  and  cjmpletely  overlooks  not  only 
the  imports  of  Japanese  plywtxxl  but  the 
fact  that  WashinL:t<jn  and  Oregon  logs  are 
being  shipped  to  Japan  to  produce  the  ply- 
wood Plywood  is  fast  replacing  common 
lumber  in  most  phases  of  construction. 
TliC  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  American 
lumber  industry  or  its  plywood  channels 
completely  control  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  Japanese  plj"wond.  and  therefore  make  a 
greater  profit   on   it    than   on   American   ply- 

WMOd. 

Th'^y  don't  point  out  to  the  Cor.grc?.>^  that 
American  mills  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  log  market  and  have  laid  off 
hundreds  of  American  workers.  Neither  do 
they  pi  ir.t  out  that  the  large  plywocd  mo- 
nopolies shut  down  huge  mills  without 
notice,  and  lay  off  hundreds  of  workers  from 
time  to  time,  while  supplying  the  market 
with  a  Japanese  product.  Of  coiirse.  they're 
not  able  to  control  the  distribution  of  Ca- 
nadian lumber  or  profit  by  It.  so  they  com- 
plain I'biv.t  it.  Their  complaiiit.<!  to  a  great 
extent  are  Ju.'itified.  all  of  their  proposed 
soh'.tions  are  not . 

We  would  favor  import  controls  by  quota 
provided  they  apply  to  Japanese  Imports  and 
lit  her  imports  as  well  as  Canadian. 

We  favor  restricting  shipments  in  transit 
because  these  shipments  lead  to  distress 
dumping.  American  railroads  have  banned 
them.  Canadian  railroads  have  not.  but  these 
cars  do  come  into  the  United  States  at  some 
p'Miit    or   other,   and   tliere   should    he   a   way 


to  regulate  such  .•ihipment  by  tl>e  U.S.  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

W'e  favor  the  Department  of  Commerce 
arranging  and  e\en  BupervLslng  conferences 
between  lumber  industry  representatives  of 
the  two  countries  and  also  of  other  countries 
such  as  Japan. 

We  do  not  favor  regulation  of  Canadian 
or  other  imports  by  tariff,  believing  that 
this  leads  only  to  price  protection  and 
higher  prices  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers. We  believe  quota  Imports  to  be  a 
belter  solution  if  regulation  is  needed. 

We  are  not  authorities  on  tlie  manipula- 
tion of  currency,  and  we  don't  believe  the 
lumber  industry  is  either.  Neither  would 
we  trust  their  motives  in  this  particular 
direction. 

We  favor  a  requirement  of  American-made 
products,  including  lumber,  In  all  projects 
federally  or  State  financed  or  Insured,  or 
involving  public  contracts  In  anyway.  We 
recall  that  the  new  Montana  Unemployment 
Compensation  Building  has  an  interior  finish 
of  imported  Japanese  paneling  and  an 
exterior  finish    of  imported   Japanese  tile. 

We  fa\()r  any  possible  study  of  posslbll- 
Hii's  of  greater  export  of  Aincrlcnn  manu- 
luitured  products,  but  not  forest  product* 
us  such,  believing  that  this  would  open 
the  door  to  further  rxportstlun  of  Atnerl- 
c(»n  log.'*  rather  than  American  finlsheri 
prtxiuctn 

We  f«vur  promlnrnt  mRrking  of  fnrelBn- 
made  wood  product*,  and  in  this  conn«>rtlon 
jHiiiii  out  "mnde  In  J«pnn"  Is  printed  so 
Mnnil  th«i  11  is  overlooked  by  moet  pur- 
chAsers  of  pljrwtxxl. 

We  do  not  wnni  lumber  or  wood  products, 
Including  logs,  included  m  "ngrlcuUura! 
commodities  "  under  any  act.  and  m-e  verv 
vigorously  oppose  Mrs.  HAirssN*!  H  R.  11136 
This  Is  «  giniuuck  to  set  aside  a  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  and  probably  a  considerable 
amount  of  other  Federal  legislation  as  being 
Inapplicable  to  the  lumber  Industry.  We 
favor  Instead  legislation  to  take  all  present 
forestry  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  transfer  ihem  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  '.\*hlch  more  prop- 
erly deals  with  natural  resources. 

We  view  with  concern  the  four  proposals 
made  by  the  Industry  on  February  21  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  keeping  in  mind 
these  matters  are  dealing  with  public-owned 
timber  that  the  industry  more  and  more 
seems  to  consider  their  own  private  personal 
pr-  perty  We  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture continues  to  take  little  action  on  the 
proposals. 

We  very  particularly  oppose  the  Industry's 
pr  iposals  for  any  system  having  for  its  pur- 
po.se  the  lowering  of  timber  appraisal  prices 
by  the  Forest   Service. 

Tlie  lowering  of  Forest  Service  appraised 
prices  on  public-owned  timber  will  result  In 
the  small  private  timber  owner  having  to 
.sell  at  lower  prices.  Conversely  the  large 
timber  owners  in  the  lumber  industry  such 
as  J.  Neils.  Anaconia.  and  Diamond  "would 
not  sell  one  stick  of  their  own  timber  at 
today's  appraisals. 

No  timber  is  being  sold  at  the  appraised 
prices.  The  very  operators  that  complain 
loudest  about  appraised  prices  are  outbid- 
ding each  other  far  and  above  the  appraised 
prices,  and  1  think  that  the  public  is  entitled 
to  a  good  high  price  for  lis  timber,  just  a.- 
the  large  timber  holders  demand  and  get  a 
good  high  price  for  theirs. 

Certainly,  timber  is  valuable  property  these 
days,  and  the  timber  owned  by  the  public 
should  be  just  as  valuable  as  anybody  else's 
and  should  be  carefully  guarded  prlcewise  by 
the  Congress  and  by  whatever  public  agencies 
are  involved.  Reducing  the  price  of  the 
public's  timber  will  allow  the  large  timber 
owner  to  hoard  it.s  own  holdings  while  ex- 
ploiting the  public's  holdings. 

We  note  a  news  story  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee    .Sarn.ineiuo,  Calif  .  dealing  with   a   sale 
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In  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest.  The  esti- 
mated value  (appraisal)  was  $22,740.  The 
high  bid  waa  $147,460,  seven  times  the  ap- 
praised value.  The  next  high  bid  was 
$94,856.  The  amount  of  timber  Involved  was 
14  2  million  feet.  Obviously  a  very  high  sale 
that  led  to  speculation  for  sturapage  con- 
trol. To  lower  the  appraisals  would  only 
leave  more  room  for  speculation  and  add  ex- 
ploiting to  it. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  Mrs  H.ansens  H.R. 
11135.  setting  up  an  expensive  appeals  pro- 
cedure w^lthln  the  Forest  Service.  This  would 
allow  the  larger  operators  to  keep  timber 
sales  tied  up  In  appeals  procedure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  smaller  operators  and  providing  an- 
other control  over  the  public's  resources  by 
the  manufacturing  Industry. 

While  we  have  not  noted  any  reference  to 
ocean  shipping  in  the  industry's  presenta- 
tion, we  are  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of 
regulations  requiring  American  products  to 
be  shipped  In  American  bottoms.  The  in- 
dustry locally  has  been  trying  to  get  support 
for  shipment  in  foreign-owned  bottoms  to 
avoid  the  higher  costs  of  wages,  etc  .  of  Amer- 
ican seamen. 

The  American  Lumber  Import  Problem 
I  Prepared  by  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  Washington.  DC.  for  the 
Congressional  Conference  tip.  American 
Lumber  Industry  Problems  ;.r.d  Solutions. 
April  11.  1962) 

Briefly,  some  of  the  factors  wliich  are  of 
of  serious  concern  to  the  fore.st-based  com- 
miuiities  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  lum- 
ber industry  for  their  economic  security  are; 

1  Total  US.  lumber  production,  at  31.7 
billion  board  feet  in  1961.  was  42  billion 
board  feet  below  the  13-year  average  for  the 
period  1949-61. 

2  One  of  tlie  major  segments  o:  US  lum- 
ber production,  softwood  lumber,  at  27.5 
billion  board  feet  of  production  in  1961.  wa.s 
also  down  nearly  18  billion  board  feet  be- 
low the  13-year  average  fur  thus  same  period. 
1949  61. 

3  At  the  .same  time,  softwood  lumber  im- 
jxirts  from  Canada  were  up  from  1  4  billion 
board  feet  in  1949.  to  4  billion  b<jard  fee: 
in  1961  Canada  supplies  about  95  percent 
of  tl)e  total  U.S.  imi)orts  of  lumber.  In 
19C1  alone  there  was  an  increase  of  400  mil- 
lion board  feet  in  luniber  imports  from 
Canada,  Canada  supplied  52  percent  of 
US.  consumption  of  softwood  lumber  in 
1949.  and  in  1961  approximately  14  percent. 
Lumber  imports  from  Canada  are  up  approx- 
imately  186   percent  over   the   pa.-^t   13   years. 

4  As  of  April  6,  1962.  the  US  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  advises  there  are  more  than 
200  000  men  and  women  fornierly  employed 
in  the  lumber  and  wi^od  products  industries 
now  drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
This  figure  does  not  Include  uneniijloyment 
In  'the  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  There  are 
approximately  3  million  employees  in  all  the 
50  States  employed  in  the  lumber  and  wood 
products  industries. 

Thf  forest  product.s  indubtries  of  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 
and  Idaho  provide  over  one-quarter  of  a 
million  direct  Jobs,  and  if  related  services 
and  community  jobs  are  included,  these  In- 
dustries provide  over   1   million  jobs 

5  .According  to  the  Wall  Street  .Journal  of 
.April  4.  1962.  Canadians  are  able  to  capture 
wliat^-ver  share  of  the  US  market  they  de- 
sire by  quoting  prices  3  to  8  percent  below 
US  producers 

6  Current  tariffs  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  as  follows: 

(a  I  Most  US.  softwood  lumber  of  the 
major  general  construction  species  bears  a 
rate  of  7  5  to  10  percent  ad  valorem  ($5  to 
$7  50  per  thousand  board  feeti  when  ex- 
ported to  Canada. 

Ibi  On  the  other  hand  most  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  entering  the  United  States 


bears  a  tariff  and  tax  of  from  25  cents  to 
$1  per  thousand  board  feet 

7.  Some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
sharp  increase  In   Canadian  imports   are: 

(a)  Government-pegged  lower  stumpage 
costs:  The  average  stumpage  costs  in  British 
Columbia,  1960.  all  species.  $5  38:  the  average 
stumpage  costs  In  Western  United  States. 
1960,  all  species,  $20.02;  the  average  stump- 
age cost  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  1960  all 
species.  $22  89;  the  average  stumpage  cost^ 
in  the  South.  1960.  southern  pine.  $26. 

lb)  Government-granted  traiv.sportation 
advantages:  Because  of  regional  transporta- 
tion advantages  available  to  Canadian  lum- 
ber producers,  the  Canadians  are  able  to  ship 
their  prodticts  to  many  US  market.s  at  a  de- 
cided competitive  transportation  advantaj^e 
over  American   producers. 

(c»  Government-manipulated  currency  ex- 
change advantages:  In  1961.  the  Canadian 
Government  artificially  pegged  the  Canadian 
dollar  at  95  cents  as  compared  to  the  US  dol- 
lar. This  single  act  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  price  to  U.S.  purchasers  of  Canadian 
lumber  by  5  p>ercent.  or.  stated  differently, 
giving  to  Canadian  lumber  producers  a  5-per- 
cent advantage  In  US.  markets. 

(di  Positive  Government  assistance  In 
trade  mission  and  other  exjX)rt  development 
activities:  Both  the  provincial  and  the  cen- 
tral government  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  Canadian  lumber  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  other  markets  How- 
ever, they  appear  to  con.centrate  their  efforts 
with  respect  to  lumber  and  wood  products 
on  exporting  to  the  United  States. 

LUMBER        INDUSTRY        SOLUTION        TO        FOREIGN 
IMPORT    PROBLEM 

Because  ol  recent  sharp  increases  in  tiie 
ciuaiuity  of  softwixKl  lumber  entering  the 
United  Stales  from  abroad  mainly  softwood 
lumber  from  Canada,  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  specific  advantages  given  to  foreign 
producers  'ny  their  governnient.  the  lumber 
industry  In  the  United  Stat«s  advocates  a 
si.f-point  program  to  eliminate  these  inequi- 
ties so  as  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  American  lumber  in  the  United 
States  and  its  provinces. 

1.  We  request  that  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce  arrange  an  immediate  confer- 
ence between  lumber  Industry  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
discuss  the  serious  problems  created  by 
excessive  forest  products  imports  into  the 
United  States; 

2.  The  objectives  of  this  meeting  should  be 
the  removal  of  existing  softwood  lumber 
tarilTs  between  the  two  nations  until  such 
time  as  imports  in  either  country  reach  10 
percent  of  its  domestic  softwood  lumber  con- 
sumption, after  which  a  10-percent  tariff 
would  be  assessed  by  that  country  on  fur- 
ther imports; 

3.  We  strongly  urge  that  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  US  Government  take  prompt 
action  to  counteract  the  manipulation  of 
their  currency  by  nations  with  lumber  prod- 
ucts competing  with  the  US.  lumber  indus- 
try m  the  U.S.  markets; 

4.  We  urge  such  implementation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Buy  American  Act  principle  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  lumber 
and  wood  products  used  in  construction, 
federally  financed  and  or  federally  insured 
I  as  in  niA-insured  housing).  Is  of  domestic 
manufacture; 

5.  The  possibility  of  invoking  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Atireements  Act 
of  1937,  to  obtain  quanllUitive  limitations  m 
the  importation  of  forest  products  into  the 
United  States  should  be  Investigated;  and 

6.  Inasmuch  as  exports  are  of  such  great 
Importance  to  the  American  lumber  econ- 
omy, a  thorough  market  study  showld  be 
made  with  the  specific  objective  of  expand- 
ing the  export  of  American  forest   jiroducts. 


THE     DEPARTMENT     OF      ACiRICULTURE 

On  February  21,  more  than  50  representa- 
tives of  the  Nation's  lumber  industry  met 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Frepm:in  to 
present  to  him  the  lumber  Industry's  recom- 
mendations regarding  national  forest  man- 
agement 

Attending  that  meeting  were  45  Members 
of  Congress  and  administrative  assistants  to 
Members 

The  Itimber  industry's  presentation  to  the 
Secretary  simply  requested  consideration  of 
four  changes  m  Foicst  Service  admini.^tra- 
tion. 

The  four  i>roposaIs  pertaining  to  allow- 
able cut,  apj)ralsal  methods,  appeals  pro- 
cedure, and  contract  review  are  set  forth 
below 

These  four  specific  issues  have  been  de- 
veloping over  a  long  period  of  time.  Many 
industry  groups  have  been  involved  In  nego- 
tiating and  refining  these  Issues  with  the 
Forest  Service  for  more  than  10  years 

The  solution  of  these  problems  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  community  stability 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  are  numerous  other  Governnipiit 
timber  problems  whlcii  need  attention.  On 
these  four  specific  points  the  entire  industry 
is  united  in  urging  immediate  action  Their 
meaning  is  clear  to  both  the  industry  and 
to  the  Forest  Service.  They  are  capable  of 
prompt  administrative  action 

It  has  been  7  weeks  since  the  lumber  in- 
dustry pre.sented  these  proposals  to  tiie  Sec- 
retary No  word  has  been  receivp<i  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  nn  this  matter, 
althotigli  numerous  Members  of  Congress 
have  requested  action. 

■some    word    should   soon    be    forthcoming. 

PERrORMANCE    STANDARDS 

ProiKJsal  No.  1  would  set  foith  the  ob- 
jective of  national  forest  timber  manage- 
ment as  providing  for  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ductivity with  due  regard  fcjr  stability  ol 
dependent  coinmuiiities,  continuity  of  em- 
ployment and  a  healthy  wood-products  In- 
dustry These  were  important  objectives  of 
the  Forest  Service  for  many  years  following 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  s  famous  di- 
rective of  1905  which  also  referred  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
long  run  The  prop<jsed  new  regulation 
would  establish  standards  ol  prriormaiue  lor 
national  forest  management  It  would  require 
an  anntial  report  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
counting which  Cfuild  be  used  to  apjirai^e  the 
productivity  of  the  national  forests 

TIMBt  R     AFPRAlS.M  s 

The  second  propo.«;ed  regulation  deals 
with  timber  appraisal  practices  and  Is  in- 
tended to  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  sell 
Government  timber  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  Its  monopf)ly  position  where  there  ,irc 
no  alternative  sources  of  timber  supply.  A 
monopoly  proprieti.ir,  whether  a  private 
entity  or  the  Federal  Government  i.s  In  a 
position  to  exact  artificially  high  prices  for 
his  prodticts.  Federal  administr.itors  re- 
sponsible for  management  of  public  timber 
and  the  Gener;il  Accounting  Office  nuist  rec- 
ognize that  in  this  monopoly  position  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  life  or  death 
power  over  dependent  purchasers  and  com- 
munities. There  is  a  real  need  for  a  regula- 
tion to  guide  the  administrators  to  preclude 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  Government's 
monopoly  position  The  regulation  proposed 
by  the  Industry  would  provide  that  appraised 
prices  be  based  on  average  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  of  average  selling  prices  of  products 
rather  than  on  bid  prices  which  may  be 
unreallstlcally  high  due  to  lack  of  an  alter- 
native .source  of  supply,  failure  to  offer  the 
full  allowable  cut,  excessive  mill  capacity  or 
speculation  as  to  future  values.  The  pro- 
posal would  require  that  the  lumber  prices 
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used  In  arriving  at  appraised  prices  be  based 
on  current  markets  rather  than  speculHtivc 
forecasts.  It  would  require  tliat  profit  al- 
lowances be  b;ised  on  averages  for  competing 
industries.  Costs  of  logging,  manufacturing, 
p.:.i!  ■e!'.:ng  should  be  based  on  Industry  av- 
er.ge.-:  as  related  to  local  sale  conditions. 

APPEALS    PROCEDURE 

The  third  proposal  Is  a  request  for  a  new 
appeals  procedure.  It  proptjses  a  prompt 
and  Impartial  procedure  for  resolving  con- 
tract and  contract  administration  and  per- 
formance differences.  The  US  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  its  management  of  the  national  forests 
Is  not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  The  present 
appeals  procedure  Is  slow  and  expensive,  and 
the  final  decision  remains  with  the  seller, 
the  Federal  agency. 

CONTRACT  REVISION 

The  fourth  proposal  is  a  rcrjucst  for  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  timber  sale  contract 
form  In  order  to  establish  a  normal  buyer- 
and-seller  relationship  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  industry.  At  the  present 
time,  the  contract  form  pernilts  a  une-sidod 
relationship  by  rea.son  of  an  excessive 
amount  ol  piwer  and  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  seller,  permitting  arbitrary,  unilateral 
seller  domination  of  t).c  buyer-and-.seller 
rclation.'ihlp. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Prc.«:idpnt,  I 
suRtrcst  the  absoncr  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Ihe  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unaifimous  con.'^ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rc^^cinded 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  .'^o  ordered 


SHIPMENT  OF  RICE  BY  RED  CHINA 
TO   CUBA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  wi.-,!"!  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  makin"  a  comment  on  an 
item  which  appears  in  the  morning  press, 
which  states  that  Red  China  has  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Castro  in  Cuba  21  million 
pounds  of  rice,  which  is  said  to  have 
arrived  at  Cienfue^os  yesterday.  This 
is  a  shocking  report  in  view  of  millions 
of  stai'vinsi  Red  Chinese. 

In  this  preat  Nation  we  are  conceiiied 
about  .<;tai-\-ini^  Chinese  people,  and  sin- 
cerely f=o  concerned.  We  arc  sympathetic 
with  them  in  their  hunt;cr,  difficulties, 
and  problems.  Yet  I  would  feel  it  a 
neglect  of  my  duty  if  I  did  not  expi-ess 
my  sincere  re-tret  upon  learnin::  that  the 
Red  Chinese  aie  shipjKnq:  24  million 
pounds  of  rice  to  Castro  in  Cuba  at  a 
time  when  million.s  of  their  own  people 
are  stai-vin.ii.  I  think  our  Nation  should 
take  note  of  that  as  we  begin  to  talk 
about  sending  food  into  Red  China.  This 
action  proves  that  the  Red  dictatoi-ship 
has  no  compassion  for  their  h'jncerin-: 
and  siifferinp  people. 


SEATRAIN  SERVICE  TO  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLEIT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 
oiher  day  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  editorially  pointed  out ; 

An  imjjortant  new  chai)ter  In  Alaska's  de- 
velopment history  was  quietly  marked  last 
Friday  morning  at   Whlttler.   when  railroad 


freight  cars  loaded  In  Canada  am.  the  smaller 
States  rolled  onto  Ahiska  Railroad  tracks, 
to  t>e  unloaded  at  Anchorage,  Clear,  and 
Fairbanks. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
America's  farthest  north  daily  May  21, 
explains  what  this  service  is  and  what 
It  can  mean  in  the  developing  economy 
of  Alaska.  The  editorial  goes  on  to 
state: 

With  Inauguration  of  Canadian  National 
Railways'  new  "Aqua-train  service.  "  all  man- 
ner of  consumer  eood.s  and  commercial  Items 
for  interior  Alaj-ka  can  now  be  loaded  into 
railroad  car.s  at  any  rail  jxjint  in  the  smaller 
States  o:  Canada,  and  net  touched  again 
until  the  car  doers  are  opened  for  unloading 
at  the  warehouse  door  In  Fairbanks. 

We  can  now  eliminate  the  costly  han- 
dllnc  and  rehandJlng  of  Alaska-bound  freight 
in  Seattle — unnecessary  labor  which  Ala.skans 
have  been  paying  for  witli  every  purchase  for 
more  than  lialf  a  century. 

Up  until  now  "one-car  through  freight 
service"  (with  consequent  lower  freight 
charges)  simply  has  not  existed  for  Alaskans. 
Virtually  every  Item  ptirchased  by  Alaskans  - 
grf>cerles.  clo'hlne.  automobiles,  machinery, 
etc— has  t)een  loaded  Into  railroad  cars  at 
point  of  manufacture  and  shipped  t'    Seattle 

In  the  Puget  Sound  city  Alaska-bound 
freight  is  unloaded,  moved  Into  a  warcliouse 
or  storage  area,  moved  back  out  and  carted 
to  the  dock,  loaded  abnard  ship,  unli  .ided 
oT  the  ship  ln»o  a  warehcufc  or  stnr:ige  area, 
loaded  asram  onto  trucks  or  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road—and. finally  unloadid  once  again  at  a 
Warehouse  m  F;iirbanks.  Anchorage,  or  other 
railbelt  destination 

Accompanying  all  this  costly  shuflSing, 
handling  and  rehandlmg  was  another  cost- 
ly unntcc-ssary  shufle:  Man-hours  Involved 
in  the  mountains  of  paperwork  necessary 
to  keep  track  of  the  origin,  present  where- 
abouts, and  final  destination  of  each  item  of 
frelplit  — plus  all  the  bookkeepini  necessary 
to  separate  all  the  charges  of  the  several 
catTlers  involved, 

AlP.ika's  transportation  has  for  many  years 
been  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  "chicken 
or  egg  first"  jiroblem :  Dcveloj^ment  has 
been  stymied  becatise  freleht  rates  and  cost 
of  living  were  too  high;  cost  of  living  and 
freight  rates  were  too  high  because  of  lack 
of  sufDclent  volume  and  lack  of  a  south- 
b.  und  Iretght  haul  which  comes  wiili  de- 
velopment. 

It's  a  vicious  cycle 

Tlie  CNP.  "Aqtia-train"  is  the  opening 
wedf"  to  break  this  transjxirtatlon-develop- 
ment  locarltlim. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  oj^era- 
tlon  involves  running  railroad  cars  onto 
barges  at  Prince  Rupert.  BC  .  and  unloading 
the  Cars  at  the  Alaska  Railroad  terminal  at 
Whlttler.  Routing  via  Prince  Rupert 
shortens  the  dL-^tance  from  Midwest  and 
Eastern  mariufacturt!:ig  centers  to  railbelt 
Alaska  from  600  to  800  m!lc.=: 

The  shorter  distance,  plus  substantial  sav- 
ings accruinu'  from  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary handling  en  route,  gives  CNR  a  stibstan- 
tial  and  distinct  cost  advantage  over  Seattle, 
traditional  freight  gateway  to  Alaska. 

The  Canadian  National-Alaska  RaKroad  re- 
cently published  freight  rates  offer  substan- 
tia) s.ivings  to  Alaska  consumers  In  the  com- 
paratively heavily  populated  railbelt — savings 
wl: ich  we  are  sure  Alaskans  are  going  to  be 
quick  t<^)  grasp. 

Unless  Seattle  and  American  railroads  serv- 
ing the  Piiclfic  Northwest  promptly  modern- 
ize present  antiquated  Alaska  freight  han- 
dling methods,  the  traditional  freight  traffic 
pattern  from  the  smaller  States  to  Alaska  Is 
going  to  swing  north.  Prince  Rui>ert  will 
largely  replace  Seattle  as  the  "Alaska  Gate- 
way City"  within  a  very  few  years. 


Alaskans  have  many  friends  in  Seattle,  and 
vice  versa.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  over- 
night change  In  source  of  supply  to  Alaskan.'^. 
Habit  and  close  Seattle-Ala.ska  business  affili- 
ations extending  over  many  years  past  are 
factors  which  will  preclude  any  dramatic. 
abrupt  dep:u-ture  from  the  Alaska  ctistom  of 
trading  with  and  through  Seattle. 

But  the  change  will  come  In  fact.  It  has 
already  st.irted  Prince  Rupert  is  in  busliie&s 
as  an  Alaska  gateway  city,  and  that  designa- 
tion will  be  perm.uient.  Inauguration  of  the 
Alaska  Slate  ferry  system  operation  next 
year,  connecting  Prince  Rupert  with  all  prin- 
c.pal  scutheaftcrn  Alaskan  communities,  will 
add  Impetus  to  Prince  Rupert's  role  as  an 
Alaskan  gatew.iy 

Increatlng  development  is  bringing  in- 
creasing competition  among  Alaska  busi- 
nesses. Competition  forces  the  most 
economical  supply  sources,  and  the  most  effi- 
cient trans{X)rtatlon  rcjutings.  Prince  Ru- 
pert has  logistical  and  economical  advantag?s 
over  Seattle — advantages  which  must  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Alaskan  businessman  who  mu^t 
at  least  stay  abreast  of  competitors  to  sur- 
vive. 

Whether  Prince  Rupert  5  years  from  now  Is 
known  as  "An  Alaskan  Gateway  City"  or  as 
■  liie  Alaskan  Gateway  City"  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  whether  Seattle  finds  efficient 
niethods  to  be  coa.petitive.  We  hope  Se;itlie 
does. 

Aside  from  sentimental  reasons  it  Is  to 
Alaska's  advantage  to  have  cimpetltive  sup- 
ply sources  and  competitive  shipping  meth- 
ods and  routes.  Competition  is  the  heart  of 
the  American  free  enterjirise  system  which 
has  developed  the  49  smaller  States  and 
which  will  develop  our  resource-rich  Al.iska 

Regardless  cf  what  the  future  br:ncs  in 
competition  '^etween  Alaska  gatewiiy  cities. 
May  18.  1962— "CNR  Aquatraln  Day"— will  be 
an  Important  date  when  .Alaska's  develop- 
ment history  Is  written 

A  hearty  and  sincere  "wei;  done  and  thank 
you"  is  in  order  from  Alaskans  to  the  fore- 
sighted  railway  executives  who  put  new 
'Aqua-train"  service  into  operation.  Special 
bouquets  are  merited  for  G.  R.  Graham.  CNR 
vice  president,  former  ARR  General  Manager 
Donald  J  Smith,  and  present  ARR  General 
Manager  John  Manley. 

A  few  ye.irs  from  now  we  will  be  able  to 
look  back  and  clear'.y  see  the  transportation 
barrier  to  Alaska's  deve;opment  was  breached 
In  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
thei'e   fui'ther  mornmEr   business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?    If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldcnt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
29961  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  A^;- 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iS.  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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BIPARTISAN  EFFORT  FOR  FINAL 
SETTLEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  WAR 
CLAIMS  PROBLEM  ANNOUNCEI>— 
COMPREHENSIVE  AMENDMENTS 
PRESENTED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress has  done  a  grave  injustice  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  war  claimants 
by  faihng  for  17  years  to  authorize  pay- 
ment for  losses  they  suffered  during 
World  War  n.  After  much  controversy 
and  delay,  an  madequate  filing  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  last  September 
and  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

This  bill  has  languished  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  much  too  long.  It  should  be 
called  up  promptly.  appropriately 
amended,  and  speedily  enacted.  No  one 
Senator  should  have  the  right  to  veto 
consideration  of  this  measure  because  of 
his  opposition  to  either  the  bill  or  our 
profxjsed  amendments. 

The  funds  for  payment  of  American 
war  losses  are  available.  An  agency  for 
processing  such  claims — the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission — is  In 
existence.  The  missing  ingredient  for 
final  action  is  legislation  authorizing  the 
filing  and  payment  of  claims.  Ever>'- 
thing  possible  must  be  done  to  prod  es- 
sential legislative  action  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  American  war  claims  bill  (S.  2618) 
which  has  been  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
for  many  months,  should  be  scheduled 
for  action  promptly.  The  chances  for 
adoption  of  the  amendments  we  are  to- 
day proposing  to  this  bill  are  very  good. 
Approval  of  this  legislation  with  these 
amendments  would  bring  us  close  to  a 
final  solution  of  the  war  claims  problem 
and  would  be  a  significant  accomplish- 
ment for  this  Congress. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  re- 
cently about  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  balance  of  funds 
for  Philippine  war  claims.  During  the 
morning  hour  today,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer laid  before  the  Senate  a  communica- 
tion relative  to  the  Philippine  bill,  with 
an  accompanying  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to 
this  program  and  would  support  any 
reasonable  legislation  to  redeem  our 
pledges  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
But  what  of  the  Americans  who  have 
been  waiting  17  years  for  payment  of 
their  claims?  More  should  be  said  and 
done  about  this  problem.  It  is  time 
someone  spoke  up  as  eloquently  and 
forcefully  for  our  own  citizens  as  for 
our  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  American  war  claims  bill  deserves 
a  high  priority  in  our  deliberations.  I 
am  confident  that  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Congress  would  support  the  kind  of  leg- 
islation which  is  needed  and  would  re- 
deem our  commitments  to  our  fellow 
citizens. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  amendments 
to  S.  2618  which  we  believe  are  needed 
follows: 

First.  An  amendment  to  restore  the 
provisions  for  payment  of  adjudicated 
claims  rather  than  their  mere  filing  as 
provided  In  the  pending  bill.  There  is  no 
justification  at  this  date  for  deferring 
payment  of  legitimate  claims.    Both  this 


administration  and  the  prior  adminis- 
tration strongly  urged  payment  of  the 
war  claims  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
former  enemy  assets  vested  during  World 
War  II.  A  House  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended a  war  claims  bill  with  pay- 
ment provisions,  and  the  full  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  recommend  this 
measure  to  the  House  in  the  near  future. 
Favorable  House  action  is  anticipated 
in  the  near  future,  and  tiie  Senate 
should  follow  the  same  cour.se.  This 
same  amendment  will  also  allow  fair 
compensation  to  be  paid  Americans  who 
suffered  losses  in  Hungary.  The  admin- 
istration has  supported  inclusion  of 
these  claims  on  a  proportionate  basis 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Hun- 
garian Claims  Fund  to  pay  more  than  1 
percent  of  prior  awards.  This  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Hart. 
Javits,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Scott. 
and  myself. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  permit  the 
sale  of  vested  assets  despite  the  pendency 
of  interminable  litigation  as  to  the  own- 
ership. The  principal  asset  this  would 
affect  is  the  General  Aniline  and 
Film  Corp..  which  is  still  being  run 
by  the  Government.  The  amendment 
would  fully  protect  the  rights  of  the  liti- 
gants to  just  compensation  in  the  doubt- 
ful event  they  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
lawsuit.  In  the  interim,  however,  this 
huge  enterprise  could  be  freed  from  the 
dead  hand  of  Government  control  and 
allowed  to  develop  to  its  full  potential 
under  free  enterpri.se.  This  amendment 
also  has  had  the  strong  backing  of  both 
administrations,  as  well  as  the  endorse- 
ment of  labor  unions,  business  groups, 
veterans  organizations,  and  many  civic 
organizations.  It  is  cospon.sored  by 
Senators  Hart.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Javits,  Scott,  and 
myself. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  permit  the 
lump  sum  settlement  In  the  amount  of 
$500,000  of  so-called  heirless  property 
claims.  This  money  would  be  used  en- 
tirely to  aid  In  the  rehabilitation  and 
settlement  of  persons  In  the  United 
States  who  suffered  from  persecution 
during  the  Nazi  regime.  It  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated  assets 
belonging  to  persecutees  which  our  Gov- 
ernment vested  and  was  unable  to  return 
after  World  War  II  becau.se  of  the  death 
without  heirs  of  the  beneficiaries.  This 
is  a  most  humanitarian  measure.  It  has 
the  support  in  principle  of  both  adminis- 
trations, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  specifically  approved  the  $500,000 
amount  provided  In  our  amendment. 
This  amendment  Is  cospon.sored  by  Sen- 
ators Hart,  Javits,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Scott,  and  myself. 

Fourth.  The  final  amendment  would 
Include  under  the  bill  all  persons  who  are 
nationals  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  the  bills  enactment.  Without 
such  a  provision,  the  bill  would  discrimi- 
nate against  Americans  on  the  basis  of 
the  length  of  their  citizenship  and  leave 
later  nationals  without  any  remedy  for 
the  losses  they  suffered  durum  World 
War  II.  We  have  never  sanctioned  any 
concept  of  second-class  or  junior  citi- 
zenship in  the  law,  and  no  precedent  for 


such  unequal  treatment  of  Americans 
should  be  permitted  under  this  program. 
It  may  be  that  a  system  of  priorities 
would  be  justified,  but  In  any  case  we 
must  Insist  upon  fair  treatment  of  all  our 
citizens  under  whatever  war  claims  bill 
Is  enacted.  This  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored by  Senators  Hart,  Javits.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jensey,  Scott,  and  my.self. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senators  designated.  I  send  my 
amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  texts  of  the  amendments  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  pa^?e  8.  line  15,  amend  section  204  to 
read    as    follows: 

"No  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  sub.ser- 
tlons  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e).  and  (f)  of  sertlDii 
202  of  this  title  unless  (1)  the  claimant 
and  all  predecessors  in  Interest  in  the  claim 
were,  on  the  date  of  loss,  damage,  destrur- 
tinn.  or  removal  and  continuously  thereafter 
until  the  date  nl  filing  claim  with  the  Coni- 
mls.slon  pursuant  to  this  title,  nationals  of 
the  United  States,  including  any  person, 
who  having  lost  United  States  citizenship 
solely  by  rea.son  of  marriage  to  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  a  foreign  country,  reacquired 
such  citizenship  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  if  such  individual,  but 
for  such  m.irrlage,  would  have  been  a  n.i- 
tlonal  of  the  United  States  at  all  times  on 
and  after  the  date  of  such  Uma.  damage,  de- 
.structlon.  or  removal  until  the  filing  of  his 
claim:  or  (2i  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  personally  suffered  the  l08«,  damage, 
destruction,  or  removal  for  which  the  claim 
IS  filed  IS  a  national  of  the  United  States 
en  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  " 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  a  new  .section 
a.s  follows: 

"SALES  Of   VESTKD  ASSETS  IN  LITIC.^TION 

"Sec.  — .  Section  9(a)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  a.s  amended.  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  the  period  at  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  Proridrd  further.  That  upon  a 
detcrmuiatlon  made  by  the  President,  in  time 
of  war  or  during  any  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Pre.sident,  that  the  interest 
and  weU,.re  of  the  United  States  require  the 
sale  of  any  property  or  Interest  or  any  part 
thereof  claimed  In  any  suit  filed  under  this 
subsection  and  pending  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  proviso  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  or  any  successor  offlctT 
or  agency  may  sell  such  property  or  intcre.-t 
or  part  thereof,  in  conformity  with  law 
applicable  to  sales  (jf  property  by  him,  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  entry  of  fl'nal  Judg- 
ment in  such  suit.  No  such  sale  shall  be 
made  until  thirty  days  have  pa.-^sed  after  the 
publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  intention  to  sell.  TTie  net  proceeds 
of  any  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  established  in  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pending  the  entry  of  ftnal 
judgment  m  such  suit.  Any  recovery  c.f 
any  clainiant  m  such  suit  in  respect  of  the 
property  or  interest  or  part  thereof  so  sold 
shall  be  satisfied  from  the  net  proceeds  of 
■such  sale  imless  such  claimant,  within  sixty 
days  after  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  amount 
of  net  proceeds  of  .sale  serves  ujwn  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  or  any  successor  officer 
or  aE,'ency,  and  files  with  the  court  an  elec- 
tion to  waive  all  claims  to  the  net  proceeds. 
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or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  chum  just  com- 
pensation Instead  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  claimant  has  established  an  interest 
right,  or  title  in  any  property  in  respect  of 
which  such  an  election  has  been  served  and 
(lied,  it  shall  proceed  to  determine  the 
amount  which  will  constitute  just  compen- 
sation for  such  interest,  right,  or  title,  and 
shall  order  payment  to  the  claimant  of  the 
amount  so  deternnned  An  order  for  the 
payment  of  just  compensation  liereunder 
shall  be  a  judgment  against  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  payable  fir.'-t  from  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  an  amount  not 
to  e.xceed  the  amount  the  claimant  would 
have  received  had  he  elected  to  accept  his 
proportionate  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  shall  be  payable 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  Judgments  m 
cases  arising  imder  section  1346  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  The  Alien  Property 
Custodian  or  any  successor  officer  or  agency, 
shall  Immediately  ui)on  the  entry  of  final 
judgment  notify  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Treas- 
ury of  the  determination  by  final  judgment 
of  the  claimant's  interest  and  right  to  the 
proportirinate  part  of  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale,  and  the  final  determination  by 
judiiment  of  the  amount  of  Just  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  the  claimant  has  elected  to 
recover  just  compensation  f(jr  the  Interest 
in  the  jjroperty  he  claimed  '  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended  to  provide  coni|>ensat  mn  for  cer- 
tain World  War  II  losses,  and  to  amend  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended  " 

On  paije  11.  line  5  insert  prior  to  the 
period  tlie  following:  except  any  claimant 
whose  award  under  section  303ili  of  title 
III  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  Is  recertified  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b|  of  section  209  of 
this  title." 

Section  2  On  page  11.  line  1.  designate 
the  present  te.xt  of  section  209  with  the 
subsection  symbol  "lai"  and  add  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection   ibi   as  follows. 

"(b)  The  Comnussion  shall  recertify  to 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  m  terms  of 
United  States  currency  f(J!  payment  out  ol 
the  War  Claims  Fund,  awards  heretolore 
made  agauist  the  Government  of  Hungary 
under  sectltm  303 iH  of  title  III  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  Nothing  coniained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  as  authori/iinj  the 
filing  of   new  claims  against    Hungary." 

Section  3:  On  page  12.  line  7.  amend  sec- 
tion 213  to  read  as  toilows 

"Sec.  213.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  pay  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund 
on  account  of  awards  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  title  as  follows  and 
in   the   following  order   of   priority: 

"(1)  Payment  in  full  of  awards  m:idp  i)ur- 
suant  to  section  202(d  I   (li  and  i2] 

"(2 1  Thereafter.  payinent,s  from  tune  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  awards  made 
pursuant  to  section  202  in  an  amo\nit  which 
shall  be  the  same  for  each  award  or  m  the 
amount  of  the  award,  whichever  is  less  The 
total  payment  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph on  account  of  any  award  shall  not 
exceed  810,000, 

"(3i  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  remaining  .Tward  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  or  recertified  jnirsuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  209  which  shall  bear  to  such 
unpaid  balance  the  same  proportion  as  the 
total  amount  in  the  War  Claims  Fund  and 
available  for  distribution  at  the  lime  such 
payments  are  made  bears  to  the  aggregate 
unpaid  balances  of  ali  such  awards  Pay- 
ments heretofore  made  under  section  310 
"f  title  III  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949,  88  amended,  on  awards 
made  against  the  Government  of  Hunc..ry 
under  section  303(1)  of  title  III  of  tlie  In- 
ternational  Claims   Settlement  Act   of    1949. 


as  amended,  and  recertified  under  subsection 
ibi  of  section  209.  shall  be  considered  as 
payments  under  this  paragraph  and  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  on  any  recertified  award 
until  the  percentage  of  distribution  on 
awards  made  under  section  202  exceeds  the 
corresponding  percentage  of  distribution  on 
such  recertified  award:  Provided.  That  no 
payment  made  on  awards  recertified  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  209  shall  exceed 
40  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  award 
recertified. 

"(bi  Such  jjayments.  ar.d  applications  for 
such  payments,  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   shall   prescribe 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  such 
payments,  other  than  under  section  213 
(a)(1),  an  'award'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  aggregate  of  all  awards  certified  for  pay- 
ment in  favor  of  the  same  claimant. 

■(d)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  is  de- 
ceased or  Is  under  a  legal  disability,  payment 
shall  be  made  to  his  legal  representative, 
excejjt  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made  is  i:iot 
over  $1,000  and  there  is  no  qualified  execu- 
tor or  administrator,  payment  may  be  made 
to  the  i>erson  or  persons  fovind  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  be  entitled  thereto,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  law  with  res{>ect  to  tlie  ad- 
ministration   of    estates 

'  lei  Payment  nn  account  of  any  award 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  not,  unless  such 
payment  is  for  the  full  amount  of  the  award, 
extinguish  any  rights  against  any  foreign 
go\ernment  for  tlie  unpaid  balance  of  the 
award 

"(f)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
on  account  of  any  award  fr^r  loss  damage,  or 
destruction  occurring  m  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  on  account  of  awards  in  the 
same  amount  under  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation  Act  of  1946 

Section  4.  On  page  I.t.  line  19.  amend  sec- 
tion 4  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  4.  Section  39  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
The  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"id  I  Tlie  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
aiid  directed  to  cover  into  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  for  deposit  in  the  War  Claims 
Fund  such  sums  from  projjerty  vested  in  him 
or  transferred  to  him  under  this  Act  as  he 
.'-hall  determine  in  his  discretion  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  obligations  imposed  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  and 
not  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  any  judicial 
action  or  i^roceeding.  There  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  each  such  de{X)sit  5  per  centum 
thereof  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  Such  deductions  shall  be  made  before 
any  payment  is  made  pursuant  to  such  title. 
All  amounts  so  deducted  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts" 

At  the  apprf>priate  place  in.'^ert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"SETTLEMENT     OF      HEIRLESS     PROPERTY      CLAIMS 

"Sec  —  (H)  Section  32(  hi  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  .Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  the  first  sentence  in  the 
first  paragraph  down  through  the  third  para- 
graph, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'In  the  case  of  any  organization  not 
so  designated  before  the  dat«  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  such  organization  may 
be  so  designated  only  If  it  applies  for  such 
designation  within  three  months  after  such 
date  of  enactment 

"  Tlie  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate,  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
one-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of   enactment  of  this   amendment,   pay  out 


of  the  War  Claims  Fund  to  organizations 
designated  before  or  after  the  date  of  eiiact- 
meni  of  this  amendment  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  the  sum  of  $500,000,  If  there  is 
more  than  one  such  designated  organization, 
such  sura  shall  be  allocated  among  such 
organizations  in  the  proportions  in  which 
the  proceeds  of  heirless  property  were  dis- 
tributed, pursuant  to  agreements  to  which 
the  United  Suites  was  a  party,  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  Refugees  and 
succe.'-sor  organizations  thereto.  Acceptance 
of  payment  pursuant  to  this  subsection  by 
any  such  organization  shall  constitute  a 
full  and  complete  discharge  of  all  claims  filed 
by  such  organization  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, as  It  existed  before  the  date  of  enact- 
merit  of  this  amendment. 

"  'No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  or- 
ganiz;ation  designated  under  this  section 
unless  it  has  given  firm  and  responsible  as- 
surances approved  by  the  President  that 
(  1  1  the  payment  will  be  used  on  the  basis 
of  need  in  the  rehabilitation  and  settlement 
of  per.sons  in  the  United  States  who  suffered 
••ubstantial  deprivation  of  liberty  or  failed 
to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  within 
the  meaning  of  subdivisions  (C)  and  (Di  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section:  (2)  it 
will  make  to  the  President,  with  a  copy  to 
be  furnished  to  the  Congress,  such  rejx)rt.s 
(Including  a  detailed  annual  report  on  the 
use  of  the  payment  made  to  it)  and  permit 
such  examina.tion  of  its  books  as  the  Presi- 
dent, or  such  officer  or  agency  as  he  may 
designate,  may  from  time  to  time  require: 
i'.Kd  (3 1  it  will  not  use  any  part  of  such 
p.ivment  fen  legal  fees,  .salaries,  or  other  ad- 
mlnistratne  exjjenses  connected  with  the 
filing  of  claims  for  such  payment  or  for  the 
recovery  of  any  property  or  Interest  under 
this  section  ' 

'(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  33  of 
such  Act  Is  .imended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  'whichever  Ls  later'  and  inserting  a 
l)erlod 

"(C)  Section  39  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  sentence:  Immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  cover  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  for  deposit  Into  the 
War  Claims  Fund,  from  property  vested  in 
or  transferred  to  him  under  this  Act.  the  sum 
of  $500,000  to  make  payments  authorized 
under  sect  Ion  32(h)  of  this  Act.'  " 


REEMPLOYMENT  OF  JERRY  JACKIS 
BY  AID 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1  of  this  year  an  excellent  article  re- 
uardlnc  a  case  In  the  Department  of 
State  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Involving  one  Mr.  Jackis,  written 
by  the  distinguished  reporter  Mr.  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  was  published  In  the  Des 
Moines  Recister.  Mr.  Mollenhoflf's  ar- 
ticle indicated  that  Mr,  Jackis  had  been 
fired  after  having  done  what  appeared 
to  be  an  outstanding  job  as  an  auditor 
for  the  Agency  of  the  International  De- 
velopment in  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia 

I  suggested  that  possibly  some  un- 
favorable and  unfair  treatment  had  been 
accorded  Mr.  Jackis  by  his  supervisors. 
On  April  10.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr 
Fowler  Hamilton. Director  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  request- 
ing that  he  review  the  details  of  the 
case,  furnish  me  a  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  also  review  the  case  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  or  not  some  of 
Mr.  Jackis'  supervisors  should  be  dis- 
ciplined. 

On  May  3  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton  requesting   a  reply  to  my  letter  of 
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April  10.  On  May  11  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Salter,  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Liaison  Staff,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  indicating  that  a  review 
of  the  facts  would  be  undertaken. 

I  note  with  favor  that  Mr.  Jackis  was 
rehired  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  last  Monday,  and  although 
his  new  job  is  not  that  of  auditor,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  one  that  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  him  as  an  administrative  as- 
sistant handling  insurance  for  foreign 
participants  in  the  AID  program. 

There  is  only  one  remaining  item  to 
be  ascertained,  and  that  is  whether  or 
not  any  of  Mr.  Jackis"  supervisors  abused 
their  positions  and  took  unfair  advan- 
tage of  this  faithful  Government  em- 
ployee. I  have  been  advised  that  a  re- 
view of  the  record  will  be  undertaken 
and  is  being  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  of  Mr.  Jackis'  super- 
visors should  in  fact  be  disciplined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  MoUenhoff  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Vigilant  U.S.  Employee  Lost  His  Job — 

Bosses   Biased,    File    Juggled,    He   Says 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — In  Korea,  Jerry  Jackis 
searched  out  and  exposed  a  multimillion- 
dollar  scandal  In  the  use  of  American  for- 
eign aid. 

In  the  Jungles  of  northern  Cambodia,  he 
rode  an  elephant  and  hiked  with  a  small 
group  of  soldiers  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  program  for  digging  wells, 
to  cutdown  on  waterborne  disease. 

When  he  noticed  that  U.S. -financed  con- 
crete, asphalt  and  reinforcement  rods  were 
going  Into  a  Russian-sponsored  hospital  In 
Pnom-Penh,  Cambodia,  he  reported  it. 

In  many  ways  it  would  seem  that  41-year- 
old  Jackis  would  be  Just  the  man  that  the 
International  Development  Agency  (AID) 
would  want  to  help  straighten  out  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

LOSES    JOB 

But  last  week  Jackis  was  out  of  a  Job.  and 
was  knocking  on  doors  at  other  Government 
agencies  trying  to  find  another  before  the 
$30-a-week  unemployment  checks  stopped. 

In  January.  Jackis  was  dropped  from  his 
$8,700-a-year  Job  In  the  AID  Agency  on  the 
basis  of  a  file  that  showed  he  was  given 
a  "one"  (low)  efficiency  rating  in  1958,  the 
month  after  he  insisted  on  reporting  the 
U.S. -financed  material  was  being  used  on  a 
Soviet  showpiece,  the  Russian-sponsored  hos- 
pital. 

An  investigation  by  a  Hou^e  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  has  established  no 
Justification  for  the  low  efficiency  rating  in 
1958. 

But  the  big  AID  Agency  Just  can't  find  a 
place  for  him,  and  obviously  isn't  trying  very 
hard.  Some  high  employees  of  AID  say  that 
In  some  respects  it  Is  a  favor  to  Jackis  to 
refuse  to  rehire  him,  for  he  probably 
wouldn't  be  very  happy  working  with  AID 
employees  after  taking  his  troubles  to  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

WHY    HE    nCHTS 

Jackis  is  enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that 
he  would  be  resented  by  some  officials,  for 
his  testimony  has  indicated  weaknesses  in 
the  aid  program  and  laxness  and  incom- 
petency in  administration  of  it.  But  he 
wants  to  be  rehired  as  a  foreign  aid  investi- 
gator to  vindicate  him  in  his  3-year  fight  to 
g  't  a  public  hearing. 


Vindication  Is  more  than  Just  a  moral  vic- 
tory, for  unless  he  is  rehired  by  the  foreign 
aid  agency  his  discharge  will  be  a  permanent 
hurdle  to  clear  in  seeking  any  other  Govern- 
ment poet. 

Chairman  Porteh  Hardy,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Representative  George  Meader. 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  key  members  of 
the  House  Investigating  Subcommittee,  have 
indicated  they  feel  Jackis  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  vicious  conspiracy  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy of   the  foreign  aid  program. 

WANTS    NEW    STUDY 

Jackis  Is  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
force  Aid  Administrator  Fowler  Hamilton  to 
make  another  examination  of  the  case  and 
disregard  the  unflattering  opinions  and  con- 
clusions with  which  his  superiors  filled  his 
file  in  the  months  after  he  reported  the  US. 
aid  being  used  on  the  Soviet -sponsored  hos- 
pital. 

At  this  stage  no  one  has  attributed  any 
subversive  motives  to  the  officials  In  AID 
who  downgraded  Jackis.  Chairman  H.^rdy 
h£is  indicated  he  believes  it  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  vindictiveness  and  bureaucratic 
bungling. 

IN    FOREIGN    aid    JOB    Sl.NCE    1954 

Jackis,  son  of  a  Greek  Immigrant  barber, 
was  born  In  Savannah,  Ga  .  and  was  reared 
In  Charleston,  S.C.  He  was  a  wiry  5  foot  8 
and  weighed  135  pounds,  and  played  high 
school  football. 

In  1942,  after  2  years  at  The  Citadel,  he 
volunteered  for  the  Army,  and  served  with 
Patton's  3d   Army   In  Prance   and   Germany. 

After  his  discharge  from  service  in  1946, 
he  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  at  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  started  to  save  money 
to  return  to  college. 

In  1948  he  went  back  to  the  Citadel  and 
in  1950  was  graduated  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  English.  He  worked  as  a  civilian 
employee  in  Marine  Corps  Headquarters, 
transferred  to  the  National  Security  Agency, 
before  taking  6  months  out  for  travel  and 
study  in  Greece. 

SENT    TO    KOREA 

In  1954  Jackis  was  hired  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  (FOA),  the 
Agency  that  handled  foreign  aid  at  that 
time.  It  later  became  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  was  changed 
to  AID  last  year. 

Jackis  was  one  of  the  first  end-use  In- 
vestigators sent  to  Korea.  The  Job  was  to 
trace  down  how  foreign  aid  was  used,  and 
determine  If  the  final  use  was  In  line  with 
the  law,  policy  and  goals  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Jackis  career  was  sensational.  Tlie 
multimillion-dollar  scandals  he  uncovered 
In  Korea  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
highest  officials  there  and  In  Washington. 
He  was  given  a  two-g^rade  promotion  in 
July  1956,  on  the  basis  of  his  Initiative  and 
performance. 

His  accomplishments  were  listed  as  ex- 
posure of  one  $750,000  fraud,  and  uncov- 
ering  of   a   million-dollar   scandal. 

NEAR    THE    TOP 

"The  result  of  his  Initial  findings  will  be 
the  correction  of  abuses  now  Inherent  in  the 
procurement  and  supply  of  ICA  material," 
the  report  stated.  His  rating  was  now 
four  which  Is  next  to  the  perfect  five  rating. 

Within  a  year,  Jackis  completed  his  tour 
of  duty  In  Korea,  took  his  home  leave,  and 
In  March  1957,  was  assigned  to  Cambodia. 
In  his  first  months  In  Cambodia,  Jackis  re- 
ceived ratings  of  three  or  four,  and  In  the 
spring  of  1958  he  was  commended  for  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  status  of  the  over- 
all foreign  aid  program  in  Tambodia. 

U.S.    ASPHALT    IN    SOVIET    JOB 

On  June  10,  1958.  Jackis  was  returning 
from  work  when  he  noted  the  Russian-spon- 
sored  hospital    had    ICA-purchased    cement 


In  the  yard  to  be  used  on  the  still  uncom- 
pleted structure. 

He  looked  closer,  and  noted  that  asphalt 
drums  in  the  yard  appeared  to  have  the  ICA 
symbol  painted  out,  and  there  were  steel  re- 
inforcement rods  of  a  tvpe  purchased  by 
ICA. 

When  he  filed  his  report,  Jackis  says,  he 
hoped  to  follow  up  with  a  more  complete  in- 
vestigation. Instead,  he  said,  he  was 
"chewed  out"  by  Marlln  Haas,  the  supervisor. 
He  said  Haas  told  him  he  had  no  business 
Investigating  the  material  used  In  the  Rus- 
sian hospital. 

Jackis  told  the  Hardy  committee  he  felt  he 
had  an  obligation  to  Investigate  and  report 
any  indications  of  misuse  of  foreign  aid. 

PROBE  or  WELLS 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  incident, 
Jackis  said.  Paul  Beroud.  his  immediate  su- 
pervisor, and  Haas  assigned  him  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  wells  In  the  remote  parts 
<  f  C;imb(Xlla.  These  dozens  of  wells  were 
constructed  with  ICA  funds,  and  supposedly 
according   to  US.  specification. 

Jackis  tald  he  went  Into  the  Jungle  on  a 
half  dozen  expeditions  to  examine  the  wells, 
accompanied  by  a  French  mission  employee, 
and  by  a  small  group  of  soldiers  in  the  more 
remite  sections.  There  were  no  trains  to 
many  of  the  places,  and  they  rode  bicycles, 
r  'dp   an   elephant,  or  walked. 

"We  finally  found  all  of  the  wells,"  Jackis 
faid.  His  reports  on  the  wells  showed  that 
many  were  not  properly  constructed,  that  a 
I.irge  number  were  dry.  and  that  In  almost 
all  cases  the  pump  was  broken,  or  had  been 
jjulled    up    and    dl-^carded. 

There  were  no  ICA  signs  on  the  few  wells 
that  were  in  place.  Jackis  made  a  factual 
report  and  suggested  that  something  should 
be  done. 

DISAGREED 

Back  at  the  Cambodian  capital,  Jackis 
said.  Haas  and  Beroud  questioned  his  facts. 

"They  had  not  been  outside  of  the  capital 
at  that  time,  and  yet  they  argued  with  the 
facts  In  my  report  which  Included  the  pre- 
cise location  of  the  wells,"  Jackis  said.  "They 
argued  that  I  had  not  found  the  right  wells, 
and  I  Insisted  that  I  had  and  that  the  re- 
p<:.rts  were  correct" 

Jackis  declared  that  a  later  Investigation 
In  1960  by  other  aid  officials  confirmed  his 
report. 

"But  that  did  me  no  good  at  that  time," 
Jackis  said.  "They  continued  to  fill  my  file 
with  complaints  about  my  work." 

SWLPT  FLOORS  LIKE  A  COOLIE 

In  August  1958,  Jackis  filed  an  appeal 
from  the  low  rating  that  Beroud  and  Haas 
had  submitted.  In  the  meantime,  Jackis 
said  he  was  taken  oil  end-use  Investigations 
and  was  assigned  to  a  warehouse  where  he 
had  to  straighten  the  warehouse  and  "like  a 
coolie"  do  such  Jobs  as  moving  furniture 
and  sweeping  floors. 

"I  did  it.  because  I  was  sure  that  It  would 
be  all  over  when  my  appeal  was  read  In 
Washington,"  Jackis  said. 

However,  when  Jackis  finally  got  to  Wash- 
ington In  the  Slimmer  of  1959,  he  found 
that  no  action  had  been  taken  on  his  ap- 
peal. In  fact,  those  he  questioned  couldn't 
find  It. 

When  it  was  finally  found,  Jackis  was  In- 
formed that  no  appeal  procedure  was  set  up 
In  what  was  then  the  ICA.  Everyone  seemed 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  about  the  appeal. 

TOLD  HE  WON 

It  wasn't  until  October  10,  1960,  that  Jackis 
received  any  satisfaction  from  J.  T.  Wald- 
en.  acting  director  of  personnel. 

Walden  notified  Jackis  that  "the  deroga- 
tory implication  of  the  efficiency  rating  men- 
tion has  been  overcome  by  subsequent  docu- 
mentation" 

"No  further  action  on  the  appeal  will  be 
taken    by    the    Agency."    Walden    wrote    to 


Jackis.  "Future  assignments,  as  for  all  satis- 
factory employees,  will  depend  on  positions 
available,  and  the  qualifications  of  persons 
eligible  to  be  considered  therefor." 

In  his  Wa.slungton  work,  Jackis  was  receiv- 
ing "three"  and  "four"  ratings,  but  that 
somehow  didn't  get  him  another  assignment. 

FIRED  ON  BASIS  OF  STRIPPED  FILE 

Last  November,  Jackis  received  notice  that 
he  would  be  terminated  In  January.  It  was 
a  p<jlite  notice  that  he  wa.s  beiim  fired,  and 
the  hurrying  newly  named  AID  didn't  take 
time  to  interview  Jackis. 

Jackis  was  unsuccessful  in  seekine;  to  gain 
access  to  that  file  for  montlis  When  he 
finally  examined  it  In  the  last  3  weeks,  he 
found  It  was  stripped  of  most  of  the  perti- 
nent documents  on  his  side  of   the  dlsjjute. 

However,  there  was  no  lack  of  documen- 
tary evidence  against  Jackis.  "The  efficiency 
rating  of  one  that  Mr.  Hass  had  given  me, 
wlilch  is  well  documented,  is  In  the  file."  he 
.>;aid. 

CLEARA.NCE     MISSI.NG 

Also  eliminated  from  the  file  were  the 
records  showing  that  the  1960  investigation 
had  actually  cleared  Jackis  of  the  charges 
In  Connection  with  the  reports  on  the  wells, 
and  had  f'lund  the  'one"  rating  to  be  unsub- 
stantiated 

"I'm  no  security  risk  I  doni  have  any 
criminal  record.  All  I  did  was  do  my  Job, 
and  I  Just  didn't  think  that  it  was  jxjssible 
for  this  to  happen  to  anyone  unless  you  did 
something  WTong."  Jackis  said. 

Jackis  said  he  felt  fortunate  that  he  is 
not  a  married  man  with  the  financial  respon- 
sibility for  children 

"I'm  a  bachelor,  and  I  have  saved  iij)  a 
little  money  so  I  can  get  along  for  a  time.  " 
Jackis  said 


THE  DECLINING  FARM  POPULATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  the 
May  29  i.s.sue  of  the  De.s  Moine.s  RejiLster 
there  is  an  excellent  lead  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  declininp  farm  population. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  makc.<?  the 
point  that  we  .spend  a  great  amount  of 
time  talking  about  the  urgent  need  for 
farm  adjustment,  whereas  the  greater 
need  is  for  adjustment  of  the  rest  of 
society  to  the  adjustment  that  has 
a  heady  occurred  in  farming. 

How  true  that  point  is.  The  census 
of  agriculture  made  in  1960  shows  that 
for  the  year  1959,  22  percent  of  the 
farmers  produced  72  percent  of  the  farm 
products  sold,  and  39  percent  produced 
87  percent  of  the  farm  products  sold. 
This  means  that  61  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  produced  only  13  percent 
of  the  farm  products  .sold  in  1959.  I 
suggest  that  there  is  nothins^  to  indicate 
that  the  situation  has  become  any  better 
with  respect  to  those  people.  While  it 
is  recognized  that  many  of  these  farmers 
in  the  61 -percent  category  are  only  part- 
time  farmers,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
of  these  people  could  not  expect  to  make 
a  decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  And  so  we  have  been  witness- 
in;:  a  «reat  exodus  of  farmers  and  their 
families  from  the  rural  areas  in  the  last 
several  years. 

Within  the  last  year  832,000  people 
have  moved  off  the  farms.  The  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  in  1960,  15.635,000  people  lived 
on  farms.  In  1961  the  number  had 
declined  to  14,803.000.  What  are  those 
people  goin.c  to  do  when  they  move  off 
the  farms?  What  are  they  going  to  do 
if    wo    have    a    sciious    unemployment 


situation  among  those  who  are  already 
living  in  the  cities  and  towns?  That  is 
the  big  problem.  If  we  are  able  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployment  problem,  there 
would  be  room  for  the  fai-mers  and  their 
families  to  find  useful  occupations  when 
they  move  off  the  farms,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  situation  is  that  we  have  a 
critical  unemployment  problem.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
article. 

Before  we  complain  too  much  of  the 
situation  as  far  as  our  farmers  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  we  had  better  look  fur- 
ther at  the  whole  of  society  and  try  to 
work  out  some  solution  to  the  serious 
unemployment  problem  to  relieve  the 
aggravation  that  is  occurring  when 
farmers  do  move  off  the  farms,  because 
they  cannot  make  a  go  of  it  on  their 
farms, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Rc:4ister  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a."-  follows: 

Vanishing  Farmfjis 

The  U  .S  Department  of  .Agriculture  reports 
that  the  number  of  people  living  on  farms 
m  the  United  Slates  dropped  to  14,803.000  In 
1961. 

That  is  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
people  living  on  farms  In  the  whole  United 
States  than  live  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York  City. 

It  is  le.ss  than  one  of  every  12  persons  in 
the  total  population 

It  Is  probably  the  smallest  farm  popula- 
larion  in  the  United  States  since  1880 

The  immber  of  people  living  on  farms  has 
been  recorded  separately  by  the  census  only 
since  1910  (Before  that  It  was  included  In 
■'rural  "  with  the  number  In  towns  below 
2.500  )  In  that  year,  the  total  was  32  mil- 
lion, probably  about  the  high  point  of  U.S. 
farm  pojoulation  The  number  declined 
slichtly  during  the  next  two  decades,  then 
leveled  off  and  even  rose  a  bit  during  the 
great    depression   of   the    1930's. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  drop  in  farm 
population  has  speeded  up  fantastically. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  In  the  one  year  from  1960  to  1961  the 
number  of  farm  people  shrank  by  about 
830  000 

The  figure  of  14  8  million  people  living  on 
farms  is  based  on  a  very  liberal  definition  of  a 
farm  It  Includes  all  places  with  10  or  more 
acres  of  farmland  and  $50  or  more  of  farm 
products  sold  per  year.  An  even  smaller 
acreage  can  qualify  as  a  farm  if  $250  worth 
of  products  are  sold. 

The  farm  population  has  been  cut  In  half 
m  the  last  20  years  and  gives  every  evidence 
of  continuing  to  fall  for  some  years  ahead. 
But  the  absolute  decline  In  numbers  certainly 
will  be  slower  from  now  on. 

Those  opponents  of  Federal  farm  sub- 
sidies who  say  that  the  Government  has  been 
supporting  an  intolerably  large  farm  popula- 
tion and  providing  Incentives  for  people  to 
stay  on  the  farm  should  look  twice  at  the 
upheaval  which  has  occurred  In  two  dec- 
ades. Then  they  should  ask  themselves 
whether  a  more  rapid  rate  of  change  would 
have  been  possible  or  digestible. 

Since  1940.  the  total  popvilation  has  grown 
by  more  than  50  million,  while  the  farm 
papulation  has  shrunk  by  15  million. 

Tlie  reason,  of  course,  is  the  amazing  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture,  brought 
on  by  publicly  sponsored  research  and  edu- 
cation. This  has  caused  labor  requirements 
in  farming  to  go  down  and  down — from  11 
million    farm   workers   in    1940    to   7   million 


now.  Despite?  farm  subsidies,  there  is  no 
featherbeddmg  in  agriculture  which  seems 
to  ha\e  much  effect  The  process  is  continu- 
ing. Proved  labor-saving  technology  already 
a\ailable  is  a  long  way  from  being  fully  ap- 
plied, and  new  research  is  scouring  out  ad- 
ditional improvements  for  the  more  distant 
future. 

We  sj>end  miich  time  talking  about  the 
urgent  need  for  farm  adjustment.  But  the 
bigger  need,  obviously,  is  for  adjustment  of 
the  rest  of  society  to  the  adjustment  that 
has  already  occurred  in  farming. 

State  governments,  rural  towns,  businesses 
related  to  agriculture,  schools,  roads — ail 
these  are  compelled  to  change  because  of 
t!ie  violent  change  in  farming. 

Iowa,  one  of  the  most  profoundly  affected 
Slates,  still  has  far  to  go  to  recognize  the 
urbanized  (and  urbanizing)  character  el  its 
environmeiii 

Logical  arguments  can  be  made  for  slow- 
ing the  pace  of  farm  adjustment  In  the  years 
ahead — but  theie  can  be  no  recovery  of  the 
5)ast  Our  farm  and  nonfarm  institutions 
must  face  up  to  the  change  in  agriculture 
which  has  already  taken  place  if  they  are 
to  ser\e  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  years 
ahead. 


GROWTH  IN  POWTER  OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE BRANCHES  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14  tlie  Honorable  James  E.  Bromwell, 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa,  delivered  an  outstanding  address 
at  the  annual  teachers'  appreciation 
dinner  of  the  Johnson  School  Parent- 
Teachers  A.ssociation  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
The  keynote  of  Congressman  Brom- 
WELLS  address  is  his  concern — a  concern 
being  shared  by  an  increasing  number 
of  Members  of  Congress,  political  writ- 
ers, and  American  citizens — over  the 
growt}i  in  power  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  As  he  so 
well  put  it.  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  written  law.  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  the  American  people  will 
longer  restrain  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency; and  unless  citizens  act  by  public 
opinion  and  the  franchise  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  surrender  rights  to  the  Govern- 
ment, uncheck  and  unbalance  the  pow- 
ers, and  grant  power  to  the  Presidency 
until  we  shall  have  reverted  to  des- 
potism. 

Representative  Bromwell  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  was  speaking  of  the 
Presidency — the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — and  not  of  any  particular 
occupant  of  the  olBce.  His  point  was 
made  with  respect  to  the  office,  regard- 
less of  who  the  occupant  is. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  enlightening 
for  everyone  to  read  this  timely  ad- 
dress, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addrfss  bv  inE  Honorable  James  E.  Brom- 
well AT  Annl'al  Teachers'  Appreciation 
Dinner.  Johnson  School  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  Cedar  Rapids,  Mat  14,  1962 

I  must  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  intend 
U)  sjjeak  very  .seriously  tonight,  more  seri- 
ously, maybe,  than  a  gathering  of  neighbors 
might  seem  to  require.  We  are  here,  how- 
ever, because  of  .a  common  interest  In  our 
children  and  when  they  are  Involved,  middle 
ground  fades  from  the  ranee  of  subject  mat- 
ter.    We   eit'ier   visii    In   warm  detail    or   we 
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talk  very  soberly  indeed.     Their  future  is  so 
important,  and  bo  long,  perhaps  light-years 

long. 

I  have  been  reading  "The  Coming  Pury," 
the  splendid  first  volume  of  the  centennial 
history  of  the  Civil  War  which  Bruce  Catton 
has  written.  It  opens  on  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1860  at  Charleston — some 
days,  weeks,  or  years  too  late.  The  most 
persistent  impression  one  carries  from  the 
book  is  this:  long  before  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  events  had  passed  beyond  the  control 
of  the  ablest  persons  then  living.  Chattel 
slavery,  sometime  before,  had  ceased  to  be 
an  Issue  between  men,  between  North  and 
South,  between  owners  and  nonowners,  and 
had  become  a  matter  between  God  and  all 
the  American  people.  Some  would  merely 
survive  it — some  like  Mr.  Lincoln  writing  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  would  see  it  clearly  as  a  violent 
atonement  for  monstrous  evil.  None,  not 
even  Lincoln,  could  control  it,  and  he  tried. 
Some  historian  may  someday  name  the 
month  of  the  year  in  which  things  got  out  of 
hand;  someone  bolder  may  do  better  and 
tell  us  the  early  symptoms  of  a  breakdown 
in  popular  control  of  our  national  affairs. 
So  far  he  or  she  has  not  been  generally  rec- 
ognized and  proven  sound,  and  until  these 
things  happen  we  shall  feed  on  fear. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  since 
Sumter,  and  It  can  happen  again.  A  chain 
of  events  begins,  effect  follows  cause  with 
acceleration,  the  point  of  no  return  is 
passed,  the  tide  becomes  irreversible,  then 
unchangeable  and  we  come  to  a  time  of 
troubles  in  which  even  the  best  of  us  can 
only  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  shall  feed  on  fears  and  we  are  feeding 
on  them  this  May.     The  progressive  develop- 
ment of  weaponry  and  technology  applied  to 
outer  space  make  them  particularly  acute  in 
International  relations.     But  the  very  acute- 
ness   of  our  fears,  like   pain   in   a  tooth.  Is 
hopeful  because  It  has  demanded  action.     No 
matter    how    we    despair    at    the    headlines, 
America  is  making  its  best  effort  In  this  area. 
Enormously  over  half  the  treasure  spent  on 
National  Government  goes  into  It.     In  our 
weapons  we  have  raw  force.     In  our  system 
of  foreign  trade  we  have  economic  strength. 
In  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  we  have 
moral  force.     In  our  programs  of  foreign  aid 
we  have  a  blend  of  the  latter  two  with  the 
added  recommendations  of  altruism.    In  the 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Alliance   for   Progress,    we    have    new   ideas. 
In  space  research  we  have  a  vigorous  search 
for  Incredible  new  developments  which  will 
certainly  bear  on  future  events.     Most  im- 
portantly, with  Its  very  soul,  the  American 
people  have  willed  peace  with  Justice.     Ex- 
pression is  lively.     I  for  one  am  convinced 
that  every  action  which  would  be  supported 
by  a  consensus  of  reasonable  Americans   is 
being    taken    or   formulated.     Criticize    any 
portion  of  this  effort  as  harshly  as  you  wish 
(and    I    personally    believe    that    such    criti- 
cism Is  owing  for  the  good  of  us  all).  Amer- 
icas    presently     asserted     world     leadership 
belles  the  real  fear  that  the  forces  of  inter- 
national anarchy  are  beyond  control. 

At  least  in  tonight's  frame  of  reference  I 
am  willing  to  set  it  aside  because  of  another 
matter  currently  most  serious  in  which  in- 
struments of  control  are  at  hand.  We  have 
hurled  our  strength  against  the  winds  of 
chaos  and  war;  in  this  other  matter  we  have 
done  nothing  and  said  pitifully  little.  And 
herein,  of  course,  lies  the  danger  of  losing 
control  and  being  swept  away  by  events. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  deadly  growth  of 
power  in  the  executive  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  particular  of  power  In 
the  Presidency. 

Note  that  I  refer  to  the  Presidency,  not 
the  President.  One  is  an  office;  the  other  is 
a  man.  This  is  of  the  absolute  essence  of 
what  I  have  to  say.  The  Presidency  is  a 
center  of  power  over  us  created  by  laws  of 
our  own  making  or  acceptance,  a  complex 


of  constitutional  and  statutory  functions;  a 
President  is  a  creature  like  you  and  me  who 
is  born,  suffers,  procreates  and  dies,  and 
when  he  Itches,  scratches.  The  President 
here  is  to  the  Presidency  as  the  Queen  in 
England  is  to  the  Crown. 

I  am  not  of  the  President's  party  nor  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  was  of  the  party  of 
the  former  President  but  not  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all.  This  has  precious  little  to 
do  with  anything  of  real  importance  because 
long  after  our  generation,  you  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  I,  are  gone,  and  the  children  who 
have  brought  us  here  tonight  are  facing  the 
problems  of  their  times,  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress  and  the  freedoms  of  all  the 
people  will  remain  if— and  it  is  a  poignant 
if — we  have  been  good  stewards  now. 

No  violence  should  be  done  to  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  President  and  the 
Presidency  and  I  believe  that  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  distinction  has  caused  trouble 
lately,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  trouble 
raises  anxiety  and  wonder  about  where  we 
are,  and  where  we  have  been,  and  where  we 
are  going,  and  whether  we  still  have  our 
control. 

Here  is  the  trouble:  beyond  any  doubt  the 
most  Important  domestic  actions  of  the 
present  President  since  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency were  those  he  took  with  respect  to  the 
declared  Increase  In  steel  prices.  He  acted 
swiftly  and  effectively.  By  some  he  was 
praised  for  the  result  with  good  reason;  by 
others  he  was  blamed,  but  here  lies  the 
failure  to  make  the  distinction,  the  failure 
not  yet  generally  recognlz.-d,  our  real  weak- 
ness and  real  worry.  Remove  the  personality 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  from  these  ac- 
tions so  that  your  attachment  or  antipathy 
to  the  man  is  Idled,  conceptually  place  a 
faceless  anonymity  in  the  office — In  the  Presi- 
dency Lf  you  will— analyze  the  body  of  action 
down  to  the  skeleton  of  power  exercised  and 
you  will.  I  suggest,  be  properly  disturbed. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  13  in 
Philadelphia  the  rest  of  an  American  citizen 
was  distinbed  by  a  knock  on  the  door.  The 
knockers  were  Federal  police,  acting  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  immediate  superior, 
without  writs  or  warrants,  with  no  claim  of 
wrongdoing  against  the  citizen,  investigators 
with  no  questions  to  ask  that  could  not  have 
been  as  well  or  better  asked  in  the  morning 
and  with  no  right,  constitutional  or  other- 
wise. They  had  a  personal  mandate  from  the 
Nation's  highest  enforcement  officer,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  a  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  sleepy  and  perhaps 
frightened  citizen,  and  one  who  took  an  oath 
to  support  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  a  similar  event 
took  place. 

In  the  following  hours  a  grand  Jury  was 
impaneled  in  New  York  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  criminal  collusion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increased  price  of  steel.  This 
was  a  second  grand  Jury.  Another  had  been 
busy  for  a  year  with  the  same  prospective 
defendants. 

In  the  following  hours,  committees  of  the 
Congress  undertook  investigations,  one  of 
the  stated  ends  being  punishment. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  companies 
which  had  raised  their  prices  were  denied 
Government  business  regardless  of  price,  re- 
gardless of  the  public  Interest  otherwise 
considered. 

All  this  and  much  more.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  President  did  not  wish  steel  prices 
increased.  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
Presidency?  Simply  this:  So  great  is  the 
present  power  of  the  Office  that  the  que.^tion 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  written 
law,  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  American 
people  will  longer  restrain  it.  We  recall  An- 
drew Jackson's  crack  about  letting  the  Su- 
preme Court  enforce  its  own  decision.  This. 
I  can  assure  you,  is  a  vastly  more  advanced 
case. 


"We  have,"  a  citizen  wrote  shortly  ago, 
"lost  our  capacity  for  moral  Indignation." 
I  am  not  sure  he  is  right.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  our  swift  drive  toward  desirable 
ends  we  are  losing  our  respect  for  means. 
The  genius  of  this  Republic  is  still  human 
liberty,  the  genius  of  liberty  Ls  law,  and  good 
Law  is  a  system  of  means  by  which  all  of 
us  can  freely  and  equally  seek  our  individual 
or  our  common  ends. 

Press  this  steel  situation  a  little  further. 
What  in  fact  did  the  companies  do?  They 
raised  prices.  In  all  freedom  some  of  them 
raised  their  prices.  I  was  personally  as- 
tonhshed.  I  felt  it  to  be  unwise  at  that  time. 
Yet  it  w;is,  questions  of  collusion  aside,  a 
lawful  act.  There  is  no  law.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, against  raising  the  price  of  steel  or 
toothbrushes  or  grass  seed.  We  have  a  free 
domestic  market.  Admit  the  possibility, 
which  we  must,  that  the  action  was  taken 
in  good  faith. 

Now,  if  a  citizen  acting  in  good  faith  com- 
mlt.s  a  lawful  act  and  in  return  has  applied 
to  him  unlawfully  the  utmost  coercive  power 
of  the  strongest  Government  on  earth,  where 
are  we? 

We  are  in  a  quandary,  that's  where.  We  are 
in  a  quandary  because  we  thought  we  were 
safer  than  we  are.  For  over  300  years  we 
understood  that  the  range  of  lawful  acts  was 
infinite  and  that  so  long  as  we  honored  them 
we  would  not  be  hurt.  We  knew  where  the 
fences  were,  because  we  had  knowingly  built 
them  We  were  born  with  an  intuitive  un- 
derstanding of  Lord  Coke's  cry  to  King 
Jamps— "not  under  men  but  under  God  and 
law."  We  understand  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
when  he  said.  In  effect,  "If  a  fellow  wants 
to  build  a  slaughterhouse  and  I  look  in  the 
book  and  find  nothing  that  says  he  can't — 
let   him   build   the   slaughterhouse." 

We  are  In  a  quandary.  The  price  of  se- 
curities has  fallen  and  fallen.  Over  $70  bil- 
lion in  value  has  been  sacrificed.  Organized 
labor  is  querulous  or  mute.  The  Congress 
is  more  closely  than  ever  scrutinizing  those 
bills  which  would  increase  the  Executive 
power  and  a  number  have  been  quietly 
shelved.  And  all  this  is  disquieting  because 
as  a  Nation  we  are  feeding  on  fears  we 
haven't  had  since  our  founding.  In  our 
quandary  we  wonder  whether  we  are  indeed 
relying  on  the  certainty  of  laws  or  the  un- 
certainty of  men. 

Where  have  we  been?     Over  a  long  road 
this   President  did   not  take  us.     In  this  I 
defend  him.    T'he  President  is  presently  being 
criticized,  seemingly  for  his  acts  when  fairly 
we  should  bear  the  criticism  for  what  we  have 
permitted  to  be  done  to  the  Presidency  over 
the  years.    We  have  a.sked  the  Presidency  to 
do  many   things   we   should   have   done   for 
ourseU-es.     We  have  not  kept  the  available 
instruments  of  civic  achievement,  municipal 
government.     State     government,     congres- 
sional   responsibility    sharp    and    clean    and 
bright.      We   have    tolerated   the   multiplica- 
tion   of   liiws,    by    loose   construction    of   our 
Constitution   we  did  not   understand  or  In- 
quire Into,  by  regulations  we  never  knew  of 
and  still  do  not,  by  hberal  grants  of  general 
powers,    by    acquiescence   in    the   exercise   of 
implied    powers,    by    forgetting    that    power 
corrupts    and    absolute    power    corrupts    ab- 
solutely,   by    forgetting    that    a    system    of 
checks   and   balances  means  Internal  checks 
upon  and  balances  between  the  three  great 
branches   of    government,    and    between    the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  by  for- 
getting    th;it     unchecked     and     unbalanced 
power    directed    against    our    enemies    today 
may  be  directed  against  us  tomorrow. 

Wliere  are  we  going''  The  answer  lies  In 
the  future  and  Is  speculative.  As  your  Con- 
gressman I  .=hall  give  you  my  opinion.  Unless 
citizens  act  by  public  opinion  and  the  fran- 
chise we  shall  continue  to  surrender  rights 
to  the  Government,  uncheck  and  unbalance 
its  jxjwers,  and  grant  power  to  the  Presidency 
until   we   shall  have  reverted   to  despotism. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  word  is  gcxxi  enough  for  me. 
The  t3?Tant  will  not  come  to  America  from 
across  the  seas.  If  he  comes  he  will  ride 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  his  inaugu- 
ration and  take  his  residence  In  the  White 
House.  We  have,  in  the  last  15  months  in 
the  Congress,  Inadvertently  and  carelessly 
we  must  as:.ume,  moved  at  a  hellish  rate  to 
e.stabllsh  jireconditlons  of  dictatorship. 
There  will  be  no  coup  d*  etat  Rather,  at  the 
worst,  there  wUl  be  an  extension  and  vigorous 
exerc.sc  of  the  powers  we  have  granted. 

Is  the  matter  beyond  control?  1  do  not 
knu\^  and  you're  not  sure.  In  all  sadness 
I  say  I  do  not  know.  The  ancients  tell  us 
that  democracy  degenerates  Into  tyranny. 
We  are  the  lontrest  lived  experiment  in  free- 
dom md  Its  ultimate  ."^uccess  is  not  guaran- 
teed. In  my  heart — with  my  faith — I  do  not 
believe  we  have  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. I  know  that  I  would  n(jt  liave  traveled 
a  thi.u.sand  miles  Uj  say  these  things  if  I 
thout;ht  It  were.  But  I  k:iuw  it  could  happen 
here  ;  nd  I  am  dedlcat  d  ".o  seeing  it  does  not 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday,  June  5. 

The  motion  was  asrccd  to;  and  'at  12 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjoiu'ned.  under  the  order  entered  on 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1962,  until  Tuesday. 
June  5.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDw.  .iiM  \.  r.>r>2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Harold  J.  Preston,  Jr  ,  pastor, 
United  Presbyterian  Chuich,  Alton. 
Iowa.  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everla.«:tin2  God.  Thou 
who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

This  day  we  approach  Thy  throne  of 
giace  with  the  praise  of  our  lips  and  the 
worship  of  our  lives.  Thou  ait  our  God, 
who  knows  all  human  desires  before  they 
are  voiced.  Yet  these  desires  cry  for 
a  hearing:. 

As  the  tasks  of  this  day  stretch  before 
us,  Rrant  we  pray,  a  special  portion  of 
Thy  blessings  and  a  clear  vision  of  Thy 
purposes  to  all  who  are  assembled  here. 
Strengthen  our  faith  and  dedication  to 
Thy  causes  which  are  our  causes,  allow- 
ing us  to  honor  and  glorify  Thy  name  in 
all  that  we  do  or  .say. 

May  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  this  day  be  based  on  a  prayerful  seek- 
ing of  Thy  wisdom  and  the  correct  exer- 
ci.se  of  our  religious  and  political  free- 
doms and  responsibilities.  Overpower 
our  inadequacy  with  Thy  sufficiency,  our 
pride  with  Thy  humility,  Rcfa.shion  us 
so  we  may  become  obedient  sons  and 
servants  of  the  living  God  who  offers  new- 
life  to  all  who  submit  themselves  to  His 
direction  and  discipline.  In  Christ's 
namt  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thur.sday,  May  31,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R,  10038,  to 
provide  civil  remedies  to  persons  dam- 
aged by  unfair  commercial  activities  in 
or  affecting  commerce,  and  HJl.  10124, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  They 
were  improperly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  these  bills  should  be  properly  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

A  previous  bill,  H.R.  4590,  which  is 
superseded  by  H.R.  10038,  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  present 
bill  should  likewise  fall  within  that 
category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Resei-ving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  bill  on  the 
present  Consent  Calendar? 

Mr.  CELLER.     No,  it  is  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Without  objection. 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mrs.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No,  95.  on  May  23,  1962,  I  am  re- 
corded as  not  voting,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  due  to  illness.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R. 
11737,  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  1963. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  calling  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD,  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  iH.R.  6759' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without   prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARAPLEGIC  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  4012' 
to  amend  section  801  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  assistance  in 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  for 
certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower 
extremity. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  lull  (H.R.  10066* 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additionaJ  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or 
lass  of  use  of  both  vocal  chords,  with 
re.sulting  complete  aphonia. 

Mr,  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  w;  s  no  objection. 


DISPOS.AL  OF  CERTAIN  MATERIALS 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H. 
Con.  Res.  473  >  providing  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3<e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  <bQ  US.C. 
98biei),  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
inaterials  from  the  national  stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatu  cs 
[Die  Senate  concumng).  That  the  Congress 
exjjressly  approve,  pursuant  to  section  3(ei 
of  tlie  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  tJ.S.C,  98b(e)1,  the  dlspoeal 
of  the  following  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile  In  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
disposition  published  by  General  Services 
Administration  In  the  Federal  Register: 

(a)  Approximately  lour  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds 
of  silk  noils  (25  F,R,  8114.  August  24,  1960;  27 
F  R   3643.  April  17    1962)  : 

lb)  Approximately  ninety-six  short  tons 
of  9i  per  centum  nickel  in  Ingot  form,  ap- 
j^ro.xlmately  four  short  tons  of  sintered 
nickel  powder  In  the  form  of  "cups",  and 
approximately  nine  short  tons  of  cobalt  in 
rondelle  form  averaging  97.9  per  centum 
cobalt   ;26  F.R.  764.  January  25,  1961  t : 

(c^  Cordage  fiber  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately seven  m.illion  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  abaca  fiber  and  approximately  ten 
million  pounds  of  sisal  fiber  (26  PR,  8Ci3, 
January  26.  1961 1 : 

(di  .Approximately  three  thousand  fi*.  e 
hundred  long  tons  of  vegetable  tannir.s 
t  quebracho,  chestnut,  and  wattle  extracts  i 
(26  FR    2211.  March   15.   1961); 

(e)  -Approximately  twenty-eight  thousar.d 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons  vi" 
celestite  i  26  FR    2239,  March  16,  1961  >  : 

(f)  Approximately  four  thousand  four 
I'.undred  and  se\enty-one  troy  ounces  of 
platinum  scrap  and  a  quantity  of  nonfer- 
rous  scrap  consisting  of  approximately  f.-.  e 
hundred  and  twenty  short  tons  of  brass, 
seventy-four  short  tons  of  silicon  bronze  and 
copper,  eleven  short  tons  of  beryllium  cop- 
per, and  one  hundred  and  six  short  tons  of 
zinc   foU    (26  FR,  6490,  July   19.   1961  i  ; 

(g)  Approximately  fifty  thousand  long 
ions  oi  pig  tin  26  PR,  8425.  September  7, 
1 1^6 1  )  ; 

(h)  Appruxim.itely  one  liandied  and  fl:i%. 
five  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds  of  castor  oil  (26  FR,  8577. 
September  13,  1961  i  ; 

(i)  Approximately  two  hundred  sixty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  cobalt  oxides,  and  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  Ave  hundred 
pounds  of  cobalt  carbonatee  (26  FR  9059 
S.'ptt  inber  26.  1961  ^  . 
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(J)  Approximately  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  long  tons  of  chromlte 
ore   (26  F.R.  9793,   October   18.   1961); 

( k )  Approximately  slxty-flve  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds 
I  gross  weight)  of  ferrovanadlum  (26  F.R. 
10196.  October  31,  1961): 

( 1 1  Approximately  sixty-three  short  tons 
of  ferromanganese,  and  approximately  four 
and  one-half  short  tons  of  electrolytic  man- 
ganese metal  (26  F.R.  11508,  December  5, 
1961); 

(m)  Approximately  ten  million  pounds  of 
contained  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  form  of 
nickel  oxide  powder  (27  F.R.  2260,  March  8. 
1962  I  ; 

(n)  Approximately  five  million  pounds  of 
molybdenum  (27  F.R.  4005.  April  26.  1962) . 

Sec.  2.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
authorized  by  this  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy:  On  page 
1.  line  5.  strike  out  all  that  follows  "Stock- 
pile" down  to  the  colon  on  line  7,  page  1, 
and  strike  out  the  matter  in  the  parentheses 
which  immediately  precedes  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  each  subsection  in  section  I. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Consent  Calendar  was  last  called,  I  re- 
quested that  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 473  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
This  was  done  because  I  felt  the  need  for 
more  background  information  concern- 
ing the  resolution.  Certain  of  my  mis- 
givings had  been  expressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  a  few  days 
before  when  the  resolution  was  con- 
sidered by  that  committee. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my 
position  in  this  matter  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  is  based  upon  my  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  surplus  natural 
rubber  disposal  program  has  been  and 
is  being  administered.  I  concur  com- 
pletely with  the  principle  that  all  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  which  are 
surplus  to  defense  requirements  should 
be  disposed  of  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  On  the  other  hand.  I  object  to  the 
administrative  procedures  which  have 
been  followed  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
natural  rubber,  and  similar  procedures 
may  vei-y  well  be  in  prospect  with  respect 
to  other  surplus  materials.  In  my  opin- 
ion, other  surplus  disposal  programs 
which  involve  several  billion  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  ought  not  to  be 
handled  the  way  surplus  rubber  has  been 
handled. 

It  is.  of  coui-se.  important  to  remember 
that  the  disposal  of  surplus  stiategic  and 
critical  materials  from  the  Government 
stockpiles  is  not  an  undertaking  designed 
to  yield  a  profit.  On  the  contrary,  these 
programs  involve  the  recognized  loss  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  cvei-y 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  hold 
thpse  losses  to  a  minimum. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  473. 
which  was  passed  over  without  prejudice 
on  May  21,  1962,  approves  the  disposal  of 
14  strategic  and  critical  materials  from 
the  stockpile  having  an  estimated  cur- 
rent market  value  of  approximately  .SI 70 
million.  Seven  of  these  materials  are 
.surplus  to  currently  established  objec- 
tives.    The  remaining   seven  items  are 


subspeciflcatlon  materials  that  do  not 
meet  current  stockpile  specifications.  No 
total  cost  of  acquisi.ion  is  furnished  in 
connection  with  these  materials,  since 
the  major  portion  of  them  were  acquired 
through  transfer,  without  reimburse- 
ment from  other  agencies,  principally 
the  RFC. 

Tin  is  the  major  surplus  item  involved 
and  represents  an  acquisition  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $120  million.  According  to  the 
press,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a.ssured 
the  International  Tin  Council  that  the 
United  States  "will  consult  with  the 
Council  and  substantially  interested  .gov- 
ernments before  tin  is  released  from  the 
stockpile."  While  I  have  no  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
consultations  have  either  progressed  or 
will  be  undertaken,  the  emergence  of  the 
rubber  disE>osal  pattern  seems  to  be 
clear,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  tin,  as 
rubber,  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
designed  to  support  the  market  rather 
than  to  protect  the  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment. 

Notice  of  the  intent  to  dispose  of  these 
materials  has  been  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3'e>  of  the  Strategic  aiid  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  and  the 
pending  resolution  approves  the  disposal 
thereof  'in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
disposition  published  by  the  General 
Sei'vices  Administration  in  the  Federal 
Register." 

This  is  where  I  disagiee  with  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Section  3 
'ei  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materi- 
als Stock  Piling  Act  clearly  states  that 
the  notice  of  disposal  must  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  that  copies 
thei-eof  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  each  House  thereof.  It  is 
further  clearly  required  that  the  iiotice 
shall  state  the  reasons  for  the  "revised 
determination "  of  requirements,  the 
amoimts  of  the  materials  proposed  to  be 
released,  the  plan  of  disposition  proposed 
to  be  followed  and  the  date  upon  which 
the  material  is  to  become  available  for 
sale  or  transfer.  The  act  further  pro- 
vides : 

That  no  material  constituting  a  part  of 
the  stockpiles  may  be  disposed  of  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  Congress  except 
where  the  revised  determination  Is  by  rea- 
son of  obsolescence  of  that  material  for  use 
in  time  of  war. 

In  this  particular  case  the  question  of 
obsolescence  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wording  of  the  act 
as  set  forth  above  only  requires  that 
the  Congress  approve  the  disposal  of  the 
material  and  does  not  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  of  disposition  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

All  disposals  of  surplus  materials  aie 
conducted  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  directives  is- 
sued by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
which  may  be  and  are  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  plans  of  disposal 
which  are  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister are  broad  in  nature  and  perhaps 
represent  no  moi-e  or  less  than  a  con- 
sidered opinion  at  that  time  as  to  the  de- 


sirable procedure  to  be  followed.    Maybe 
they  don  t  even  represent  that. 

Anyway,  this  much  was  clearly  estab- 
lished at  the  hearings  conducted  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  473.  An  oflBcial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  specifically 
requested  that  the  record  reflect  that 
disposal  plans  were  merely  suggestions, 
not  binding,  and  could  be  changed  ad- 
ministratively at  any  time. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  is  de- 
signed to  remove  from  the  resolution 
specific  approval  by  Congiess  of  the  so- 
called  plans  of  disposal  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
amendment  does  no  more  than  this.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  items  of 
material  or  the  quantities  of  them  which 
would  be  approved  for  disposal.  Since 
the  Congress  would  not  be  consulted  in 
the  event  the  administrative  agencies 
change  the  plans  of  disposal  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  en- 
dorse specifically  the  ones  which  have 
heretofoie  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

My  concern  is  accentuated  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  surplus  iiatural 
rubber  program  is  and  has  been  adminis- 
tered. I  voted  against  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  582,  which  authorized 
the  disposal  of  surplus  natural  rubber 
becau.se  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  the 
Congress  had  not  been  supplied  with  full 
and  complete  information  in  connection 
therewith.  My  misgivings  have  been 
borne  out  by  subsequent  developments. 
Within  the  past  year,  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Monetai"y  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chaii'inan. 
conducted  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  rubber  disposal  program 
and  our  report  was  submitted  to  the 
House  on  April  2,  1962.  I  suggest  that 
those  of  you  who  have  liot  read  that 
report  study  it*)  conclusioiis  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Up  to  the  present  time  two  of  the  sub- 
committee recommendations  have  been 
adopted  entirely  or  in  part.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  assurances  that  other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  subcommittee  are 
being  considered  there  is  still  urgent  need 
for  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  suiTJlus  rubber  disposal  program  is 
being  conducted. 

On  May  21. 1962,  the  House  passed  H.R 
10595,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton.  This  bill  is  impor- 
taiit  and  significant  as  related  to  the 
oveiall  question  of  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus strategic  and  critical  materials.  It 
vests  full  and  complete  responsibility  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  dis- 
posal of  50,000  bales  of  surplus  long 
staple  cotton.  While  the  Secretary 
doubtlessly  will,  and  should,  consult  with 
other  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  the  final  deci- 
sion is  his  alone,  which  is  as  it  should 
be.  Thei-e  is  no  room  in  this  bill  for 
buckpassing  since  the  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency.  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning tried  to  have  this  bill  amended  in 
a  manner  which  would  make  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Agriculture  little  more  than  a  fig- 
urehead, with  the  real  decisions  being 
made  in  other  Goverrmient  departments 
and  agencies.  Wisely,  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services  rejected  this  pro- 
posal This  was  a  rood  bill.  It  defi- 
nitely fixed  responsibility,  and  I  hope 
will  be  used  as  a  pattern  for  other  simi- 
lar IcRislation. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  my  ref- 
erence to  this  particular  bill.     On  De- 
cember 10,  1959,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Pianninp— then  OfTic?  of  Civil  and  De- 
fease Mobilization — issued  a  revised  De- 
fense Mobilization  0:-der  V-7  captioned 
"General  Policies  for  Stratetiic  and  Crit- 
ical  Materials  Stockpiling,"    which   was 
published    in    the    F..'deral    Register   on 
December  19.  1959.    Inder  the  provisions 
of    this   order,   the    disposal   of   surplus 
materials  was.  amons.  other  thinns.  made 
.•subject  to  the  "approval  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  State, 
Agriculture,  and  Def  jnsc  and  other  gov- 
ernmental    agencies    concerned."       Al- 
thoutih  statutory  responsibility  for  the 
disposal  of  surpluses  is  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Office  of  Emeri:ency  Planning,  that 
Office  through  the  above  policy  decision 
divested  itself  of   tl  is  responsibility  by 
making  its  disposal  cecisions  conditioned 
on   the   approval  of   other    Government 
departments  and  ayncies.    The  exercise 
of  this  authority  b>  the  Department  of 
State  made  it  po.ssi  )le  for  that  Depart- 
ment  to    dominate   the   natural   rubber 
disposal    program     md    contributed    to 
the  unsatisfactory   and  disturbing  con- 
ditions which  exi.-^t  today. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation.' .  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  was  critical  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Defen.se  Mobilization  Order 
No.  V-7,  and  it  seems  noteworthy  that 
this  order  was  anicnded  on  April  25. 
1962. 

Under  the  amerded  order,  however, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  ap- 
parently still  unwlling  to  exercise  its 
statutory  responsibility,  and  its  disposal 
decisions  are  now  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Departments  of  State  or  Interior 
or  perhaps  the  President  himself  if  the 
heads  of  these  agencies  acknowledge 
their  incompetence  to  decide  on  dis- 
posals in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  over  the  en- 
tire question  of  di:  posal.  Tihe  Congi-ess 
approves  the  dispo:;al  of  taxpayers'  prop- 
erty valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  but  at  tie  present  time  the 
agency  of  the  Govt  rnment  possessing  the 
statutoi-y  authority  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  Congress  hus  failed  to  fully  exer- 
cise its  re.sponsibi  ity  and  the  Congress 
has  no  authority  or  control  over  the  pro- 
cedures which  m;iy  be  adopted.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  ojinion  that  the  basic 
act  ought  to  be  amended  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  at  least  definitely  pinpoint  the 
responsibility  for  these  determinations  in 
one  specific  department  or  auency  of  the 
Government. 

Meanwhile.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  this  resolution  to  approve  the 
sale  of  -surplus  materials  from  the  stock- 
pile. I  favor  the  resolution,  but  it  needs 
to  be  perfected  by  my  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  a?^i'ecd  to. 


The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING    CIVIL    DEFENSE 
EMERGENCY    AUTHORITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11743* 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
cx]3lanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes.  This  bill  merely 
extends  the  date  that  has  been  twice 
extended  to  the  President  since  1950. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  wa.s  set  forth  in 
the  report  as  follows: 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  measure  is 
t*j  provide  fur  the  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's current  st;indby  autliority  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  an  enemy  attack  upon  this 
Nution  Under  section  307  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  50 
U.S.C..  app.  2297  1.  these  emergency  powers 
would  terminate  on  June  30.  1962. 

HTSTORY 

As  originally  enacted,  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  provided  that  thece 
standby  emergency  powers  would  terminate 
on  June  30.  1954.  or  such  earUer  date  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  "This  termination  date 
was  extended  to  1958  in  1954  and  to  June  30. 
1962,  by  Public  La'vV  85-514,  dated  July  11. 
1953. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  vi  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  i  50  US  C,  app.  2297) ,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  date  "June  30. 
1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"June  30,  1966." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  A 
GOLD  MEDAL  TO  BOB  HOPE 

The  Clerk  call<.Kl  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Wherens  moments  enriched  by  humor  are 
moments  free  frn-n  hate  and  conflict,  and 
therefore  valued   by  mankind:    and 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  ha*  given  to  us  and 
tr,  the  world  many  such  tre;isured  moments; 

;ind 

Whereas  he  has  done  so  unstintlngly  and 
in-^elflchly.  with  heavy  demands  on  his  time, 
talent,  and  eneriry:  and 

Whereas  his  contributions  over  a  long 
pr'ixOd  of  years  to  the  morale  of  millions  of 
members  of  the  U:ilted  States  armed  services, 
in  addition  to  those  of  our  friends  and  allies, 
have  been    of  Imir.ediate  and  enduring  value, 

and 

Whereas  these  contributions  have  been 
made  during  Christmas  and  at  other  times 
bv  pcrEonal  contact  in  countless  miles  of 
travel  around  the  globe,  to  the  farthest  out- 
posts manned  by  American  youth,  during 
limes  of  peace  and  war,  often  under  danger- 
ous conditions  and  at  great  personal  risk; 
and 

Whereas  while  at  home  he  has  given  firm 
and  imaginative  support  to  hun.anitanan 
causes  of  every  description:  and 

Whereas  in  all  this  Bob  Hope  has  rendered 
an  outstanding  service  to  th-  cavise  of  de- 
mocracy, as  America's  most  prized  'Ambas- 
siidor  of  Good  Will"  throughout  the  world. 
Therefore   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reacntatucs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to  Bob  Hope 
in  recognition  of  his  aforesaid  services  to 
his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cauiC 
such  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  furnished  to 
the  President.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  thii'd  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  1202D  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  GROUP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9199 > 
for  the  relief  of  certain  ofl&cers  and  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  1202d  Civil  Affairs 
Group  I  Reinforcement  Training),  Port 
Hamilton,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
il.c  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  at  tliis  point  not  only  in 
reference  to  this  bill.  H-R.  9199,  but  also 
with  reference  to  H.R.  9522.  On  the 
surface  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
creat  deal  of  similarity  between  the  two 
situations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  different.  It  is 
thei-efore  my  intention  to  ask  that  the 
bill  H.R.  9199  be  passed  over  without 
pr?judice.  and  to  approve  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  9522. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
iv/ejudice. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN   MEMBERS   OF 
THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9522' 
for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  incurred  losses 
pursuant  to  tt\e  cancellation  of  a  perma- 
nent change  of  station  movement. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
to  each  member,  of  the  First  Light  Anti- 
Alrcraft  KBssae  Battalion  (Reinforced). 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  was  Issued 
on  or  about  Jvily  1,  1961.  a  certificate  in  lieu 
of  orders  for  a  classified  deployment  and  who 
actually  dislocated  his  family,  as  designated 
by  the  Commandant,  United  States  Marine 
C<>rps,    the    following    allowances    computed 
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in  accordance  with  law  and  the  then  ap- 
plicable regulations: 

1 1 )   One  dislocation  allowance;   and 

(2)  Travel  allowance  for  dependents  travel 
performed  to  and  from  the  locations  to  which 
dependents  actually  moved  pursuant  to  the 
certificate. 

Sec.  2.  Travel,  transportation,  and  dis- 
location allowances  paid  pursuant  to  the 
certificates  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  which  were  free  from  fraud  and  collusion 
are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  all  amounts  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  not  exceed  more  than  $25,000  in  the 
aggregate. 

Sec.  5.  Payments  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  made  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  these  claims,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  p>ersou  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "member"  and  insert 
"member,  as  designated  by  the  Commandant, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,". 

Page  1,  lines  9  and  10.  strike  ".  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Commandant,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BASIC  SALARY  IN  CASES  OP  AS- 
SIGNMENTS OF  POSTAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10265  i 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  in 
his  discretion  to  pay  increased  basic 
salary  to  postal  field  service  employees 
for  services  performed  before  the  expi- 
ration of  30  days  following  their  assign- 
ments to  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
higher  salary  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, based  on  the  committee  report,  that 
the  cost  of  this  proposal  is  approximately 
$250,000  annually  in  the  future.  In  ad- 
dition, the  accrued  or  accumulated  cost 
for  years  past  is  approximately  $1,330.- 
000.  Obviously,  on  its  surface,  this  bill 
does  not  qualify  for  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  ovei"  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GRANTING       CONSENT       TO       THE 
SOUTHERN       INTERSTATE        NU- 
CLEAR   COMPACT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10618) 

<?  ranting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 


southern  interstate  nuclear  compact,  and 
for  related  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  e7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoJtgress  assembled.  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  national  policy 
to  encourage  and  recognize  the  performance 
of  functions  by  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  its 
several  forms.  The  Federal  Government 
recognizes  that  many  programs  in  nuclear 
fields  can  benefit  from  cooperation  among 
the  States,  as  well  as  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  The 
importance  of  the  Interstate  compact  as  one 
means  for  promoting  such  cooperation  is 
hereby  declared  as  part  of  the  intention  of 
Congress,  already  expressed  in  part  in  Public 
Law  86-373.  to  facilitate  the  use  of  State 
Jurisdiction  in  and  over  portions  of  the  de- 
velopment and  regulatory  nuclear   field. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  consents  to 
the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact, 
which  compact  is  as  follows: 

■ARTICLE  I.    POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

"The  party  states  recognize  that  the  proper 
employment  of  nuclear  energy,  facilities, 
materials,  and  products  can  assist  substan- 
tially in  the  industrializiitlon  of  the  South 
and  the  development  of  a  balanced  econ- 
omy for  the  region.  They  also  recognize  that 
optimum  benefit  from  and  acquisition  of 
nuclear  resources  and  facilities  requires  sys- 
tematic encouragement,  guidance,  and  as- 
sistance from  the  party  states  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis.  It  IS  the  policy  of  the  party 
states  to  undertake  such  co<.iperation  on  a 
continuing  basis;  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
compact  to  provide  the  instruments  and 
framework  for  such  a  cooperative  effort  to 
improve  the  economy  of  the  S<iuth  and  con- 
tribute to  the  individual  and  commtuiity 
well-being  of   the  rpk^ion'.s   people. 

"AETICLE    n     THE    BOARD 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  agency  of 
the  party  states  to  be  known  as  the  South- 
ern Interstate  Nuclear  Board  (hereinafter 
called  the  Board).  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  party  slate 
designated  or  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  state  which  he  represents 
and  serving  and  subject  to  removal  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  law.  Any  member  of 
the  Board  may  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  and  the  performance  of  his 
functions  thereon  i  either  for  the  duration 
of  his  membership  or  for  any  lesser  period 
of  time)  by  a  deputy  or  assistant,  if  the 
laws  of  his  state  make  specific  provisions 
therefor.  The  Federal  Government  may  be 
represented  without  vote  if  provision  is  made 
by  federal  law  for  such  representation. 

■(b)  The  Board  members  of  the  party 
states  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
on  the  Board.  No  action  of  the  Board  shall 
be  binding  unless  taken  at  a  meeting  at 
which  a  majority  of  all  members  represent- 
ing the  party  states  are  present  and  unless 
a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes  on 
the  Board  are  cast  in  favor  thereof. 

"(c)   The  Board  shall  have  a  seal. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  annually,  from 
among  its  members,  a  Chairman,  a  Vice 
Chairman,  and  a  treasurer.  The  Board  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
serve  at  its  pleasure  and  who  shall  also  act 
as  secretary,  and  who,  together  with  the 
treasurer,  shall  be  bonded  in  such  amotuits 
as  the   Board   may  require 

"(e)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  shall  appoint  and  re- 
move or  discharge  stich  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
Board's  functions  irrespective  of  the  civil 
service,  personnel,  or  other  merit  system 
laws  of  any  of  the  party  states. 


"(f)  The  Board  may  establish  and  main- 
tain, independently  or  in  conjunction  with 
any  one  or  more  of  the  party  states,  a  suit- 
able retirement  system  for  its  full-time  em- 
ployees Employees  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  social  security  coverage  In  respect 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  takes  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessjiry  pursuant  to  Federal  law  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  program  of  Insurance  as  a 
governmental  agency  or  unit  The  Board 
may  establish  and  maintain  or  participate 
In  such  additional  programs  of  employee 
benefits  as  may  be  appropriate. 

■(g)  The  Board  may  borrow,  accept,  or 
contract  lor  the  services  of  personnel  from 
any  slate  or  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  from  any  inter- 
state agency,  or  from  any  institution,  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation. 

•■ih)  The  Board  may  accept  for  any  of  its 
purposes  and  functions  under  this  compact 
any  and  all  donations,  and  grants  of  money, 
ecjuipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  services 
(conditional  or  otherwise)  from  any  state 
or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  Interstate  <\gency,  or  from 
any  Institution,  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose  of  the 
same. 

"(i)  The  Board  may  establish  and  main- 
tain such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  transacting  of  its  business.  The  Board 
may  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  per- 
sonal property  and  any  Interest  therein, 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  adopt  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  shall  have  the  power  to  amend  and 
rescind  these  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations. 
The  Board  shall  publish  its  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  m  convenient  form  and  shall 
file  a  copy  theref>f.  and  shall  also  file  a  copy 
of  any  amendment  theret<o,  with  the  appro- 
priate ;igency  or  officer  in  each  of  the  party 
states, 

"(k)  The  B<-)ard  annually  shall  make  to 
the  governor  of  each  party  state,  a  report 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Board  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  embodying  such  recom- 
mendations a.s  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board,  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
tlie  legi.^Iature  of  said  sUte  The  Board  may 
i.ssue  .such  additional  reports  as  It  may  deem 
desirable 

•  ARTICLE    in,    FINANCES 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  execu- 
tive head  or  designated  officer  or  officers  of 
each  party  state  a  budget  of  its  estimated 
expenditures  for  such  period  aa  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  Jurisdiction  for 
presenUttion  to  the  legislature  thereof, 

•■(b)  aich  of  the  Board's  budgets  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
suites.  One  half  of  the  total  amount  of  each 
budget  of  estimated  expenditures  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  parly  sliites  in  equal 
shares;  one  quarter  of  each  such  budget 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  party  states 
in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  their  popu- 
lations to  the  total  population  of  the  entire 
group  of  party  states  based  on  the  last 
decennial  federal  census;  and  one  quarter  of 
each  such  budget  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  party  stiites  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
average  per  capita  income  of  the  inhabitants 
in  each  of  the  party  states  based  on  tlie 
latest  computations  published  by  the  fed- 
eral census-taking  agency.  Subject  to  ap- 
proijriation  by  their  resjjective  legislatures, 
the  Board  shall  be  provided  with  such  funds 
by  each  of  the  party  states  as  are  necessary 
U)  provide  the  means  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  facilities,  a  staff  of  personnel, 
and  such  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  powers  and  duties  Imposed  upon 
and  entrusted  to  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  meet  any  of  its  obli- 
gtttions  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  avail- 
able to  it   under  Article  11(h)    of  this  com- 
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pact,  provided  that  the  Board  takes  specific 
action  setting  aside  such  funds  prior  to  the 
iMCurnng  of  any  obligation  to  be  met  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  this  manner  Except 
where  the  Board  makes  use  of  funds  available 
to  it  under  Article  n(h)  hereof,  the  Board 
shall  not  incur  any  obligation  prior  t«  the 
allotment  of  fund.s  by  the  party  jurisdictions 
adequate  to  meet  the  same, 

"(d)  Any  expen.ses  and  any  other  costs  for 
each  member  of  the  Board  in  attending 
Board  meetings  shall  be  met  by  the  Board. 

■■(ei  The  Board  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  accounting 
procedures  established  under  its  bylaw.s 
However,  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
funds  handled  by  the  Board  shall  be  audited 
yearly  by  a  qualified  public  accountant  and 
the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included  In 
and  become  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board 

"(fi  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  be 
open  at  any  re;i*onable  time  for  inspection. 

"ARTICLE    IV      ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

■  The  Board  may  establish  such  advisory 
and  technical  committees  as  it  may  deem 
neces-sary.  membership  on  which  to  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  private  citizens,  expert 
and  lay  personnel,  representatives  of  indus- 
try, labor,  commerce,  agriculture,  civic  asso- 
ciations, medicine,  education,  voluntary 
health  agencies,  and  officials  of  local.  State 
and  Federal  Government,  and  may  cooperate 
with  and  use  the  services  of  any  such  com- 
mittees and  the  organizations  which  they 
represent  in  furthering  any  of  its  activities 
under  this  compact, 

"ARTICLE    V      POWERS 

"The  Board  shall  have  power  to — 

"(a)  ascertain  and  analyze  on  a  continuing 
basis  the  position  of  the  5>outh  with  respect 
to  nuclear  and  related   industries, 

"(b)  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  facilitie.s,  insUUations, 
and  products  as  part  of  a  balanced  economy, 

"(C)  collect,  correlate,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation relating  Xo  civilian  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  materials,  and  products, 

"(dt  conduct,  or  ctK)perate  in  conducting, 
programs  of  training  for  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  any  aspect  of— 

"(1)  Nuclear  industry,  medicine,  or  educa- 
tion or  the  priimotion  or  regulation  thereof. 

"(2)  The  formulation  or  administration  of 
measures  designed  to  promote  safety  in  any 
matter  related  to  the  development,  use  or 
disposal  of  nuclear  energy,  materials,  prod- 
ucts. Installations,  or  wastes 

'■(e)  Organize  and  conduct  or  assist  and 
cooperate  in  organizing  and  conducting 
demonstrations  ol  nuclear  pnxluct  mate- 
rial, or  equipment  iLse  and  disposal  and  of 
proper  techniques  or  processes  for  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  resources  to  the  civilian 
economy  or  general  welfare, 

"(f)  Undertake  such  non-reeulatory  func- 
tions with  rcspr-ct  to  non-nuclear  sources  of 
radiation  as  may  promote  the  economic 
development  and  general  welfare  of  the 
region, 

■•(g)  Study  industrial,  health,  i^afety,  and 
other  standards,  laws,  codes,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  administrative  practices  in  or 
related  to  nuclear  fields, 

•■(h)  Recommend  such  changes  in,  or 
amendments  or  additions  to  the  laws,  codes. 
rules,  regul.'itions.  administrative  procedures 
and  practices  or  ordinances  of  the  party 
slates  in  any  of  the  fields  of  it«  interest  and 
competence  as  in  its  Judgment  may  be 
appropriate  Any  such  recommendation 
Khali  be  made  through  the  appropriate  state 
agency  with  due  consideration  of  the 
desirability  of  uniformity  but  shall  also  give 
api)ropriate  weight  to  any  special  circum- 
stances which  may  justify  variations  to  meet 
local  conditions. 


•  (i)  Prepare,  publish  and  distribute  (with 
or  without  charge)  such  reports,  bulletins, 
newsletters  or  other  material  as  It  deems 
appropriate, 

••(J)  Cooperate  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  or  any  agency  successor  thereto, 
any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  other  governmental  unit  or 
agency  or  officer  thereof,  and  with  any  pri- 
vate persons  or  agencies  in  any  of  the  fields 
of  its  interests. 

'  (k)  Act  as  licensee  of  the  United  Slates 
Government  or  any  party  state  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  research  activity 
requiring  such  license  and  operate  such 
research  facility  or  undertake  any  program 
jjursuant  thereto. 

•■(1)  Ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
methods,  practices,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  bring  about  the  prevention 
and  control  of  nuclear  incidents  In  the  area 
comprising  the  party  states,  to  coordinate 
the  nuclear  incident  prevention  and  control 
plans  and  the  work  relating  thereto  of  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  party  states  and 
to  facilitate  the  rendering  of  aid  by  the  party 
states  to  each  other  In  coping  with  nuclear 
incidents.  The  Board  may  formulate  and. 
in  accordance  with  need  from  time  to  time, 
revise  a  ree;ional  plan  or  regional  plans  for 
coping  with  nuclear  incidents  within  the 
territory  of  the  party  states  as  a  whole  or 
within  any  subregion  or  subregions  of  the 
geographic  area  covered  by  this  compact, 

••ARTICLE     VI      St,T>PLEMENTARy     AGREEMENTS 

'•(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  Board  has  not 
tmdertaken  an  activity  or  project  which 
would  be  within  its  power  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  V  of  this  compact,  any  two 
or  more  of  the  party  states  (acting  by  their 
duly  constituted  administrative  officials) 
may  enter  into  supplementary  agreements 
for  the  undertaking  and  continuance  of  such 
an  activity  or  project.  Any  such  agreement 
shall  specify  its  purpose  or  purjxjses;  its  dur- 
ation and  the  procedure  for  termination 
thereof  or  withdrawal  therefrom;  the  method 
of  financing  and  allocating  the  costs  of  the 
activity  or  project:  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  No 
such  supplementary  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  article  shall  become  effec- 
tive prior  to  its  submission  to  and  approval 
by  the  Board  The  Board  shall  give  such 
approval  unless  it  finds  that  the  supplemen- 
tary agreement  or  the  activity  or  project  con- 
templated thereby  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  or  a  program  or 
activity  conducted  by  or  participated  in  by 
the  Board, 

"(b)  Unless  all  of  the  party  states  partici- 
pate in  a  supplementary  agreement,  any  cost 
or  costs  thereof  shall  be  borne  separately  by 
the  states  party  thereto.  However,  the  Board 
may  administer  or  otherwise  assist  in  the 
operation  of  any  supplementary  agreement, 

••(C)  No  party  to  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  relieved  thereby  of  any  obligation  or 
duty  assumed  by  said  party  state  under  or 
pursuant  to  this  compact,  except  that  timely 
and  proper  performance  of  such  obligation 
or  duty  by  means  of  the  supplementary 
agreement  may  be  offered  as  ])erfi;irmance 
pursuant  to  the  compact 

"ARTICLE    VII     OTHER    LAWS    AND    RELATIONS 

•Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to — 

"(B)  Permit  or  require  any  person  or  other 
entity  to  avoid  or  refuse  compliance  with  any 
law.  rule,  regulation,  order  or  ordinance  of  a 
party  state  or  subdivision  thereof  now  or 
hereafter  made,  enacted  or  in  force. 

"(b)  Limit,  diminish,  or  otherwise  impair 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommLssion.  any  agency  successor  thereto,  or 
any  other  Federal  department,  agency  or 
officer  pursuant  to  and  in  conformity  with 
any  \  alid  and  operative  act  of  Congress, 


••(C)  Alter  the  relations  between  and  re- 
spective internal  responsibilities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  party  state  and  its  sut>divisioiis 

■  idi  Permit  or  authorize  the  Board  to 
exerci.se  any  regulatory  authority  or  to  own 
or  operate  any  nuclear  reactor  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy;  nor  shall  the  Board 
own  or  operate  any  facility  or  Installation  lor 
industrial  or  commercial  purposes, 

ARTICLE      VIII      ELIGIBLE      PARTIES.      ENTRY      INTO 
FORCE     AND     WITHDRAWAL 

"(a)  Any  or  sU  of  the  states  of  Alabama. 
Arkansas.  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia shall  be  eligible  to  become  party  to  this 
compact 

•  (b(  As  to  any  eligible  party  state,  this 
compact  shall  become  effective  when  its  leg- 
islature shall  have  e' acted  the  same  into 
law:  provided  that  it  shall  not  become  ini- 
tially effective  until  enacted  into  law  by 
seven  states 

"(C)  Any  party  state  may  withdraw  from 
this  compact  by  enacting  a  statute  repealing 
the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  shall  be- 
come effective  until  the  governor  of  the 
witWofrawing  state  shall  have  sent  formal 
notice  in  writing  to  the  governor  of  each 
other  party  state  informing  said  governors 
of  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  repealing 
the  compact  and  declaring  an  intention  to 
withdraw, 

'  ARTICLE     IX      SEVERABILITY     AND     CONSTRUCrTION 

•  The  provisions  of  this  compact  and  of 
any  supplementary  agreement  entered  into 
hereunder  shall  be  severable  and  if  any 
phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  provision  of  this 
compact  or  such  supplementary  agreement 
is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  any  participating  state  or  of  the  United 
States  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
go\ernment,  agency,  person,  or  clrcumstjince 
IS  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  compact  or  such  supplementary 
agreement  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  government  agency,  person  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this 
compact  or  any  supplementary  agreement 
entered  into  hereunder  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  state  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  compact  or  such  sup- 
plementary agreement  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining  states 
and  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  state 
affected  as  to  all  severable  matters.  The 
provisions  ol  this  compact  and  of  any  sup- 
plementary agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
hereto  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  thereof." 

Sec,  3  Pursuant  to  article  11(a)  of  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact,  there 
shall  be  one  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board  The  representative  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  he  shall  report 
to  the  Presideiit  eitlfer  directly  or  through 
such  agency  or  official  as  the  President  may 
specify  His  compensation  shall  be  in  such 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  as  the 
President  shall  specify,  but  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  payable  in  any  one  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  $15,000:  Proiided.  That 
If  the  repre.sentative  be  an  employee  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  The  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  office  space,  stenographic, 
and  adminlstrati\e  services  of  the  repre- 
sentati\e  shall  be  paid  from  any  available 
appropriations  selected  by  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President    to   provide   such   expenses. 

Sec,  4.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration; the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
the    Secretary    of    Labor;    the    Secretary    of 
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Agriculture:  f^nd  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  authoriaed,  within  available 
appropriations  and  pursuant  to  law.  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board. 

Sec.  5.  Copies  of  the  annual  reports  made 
bv  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
pursuant  to  article  Illk)  of  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Compact  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  6.  The  consent  to  the  Southern  Nu- 
clear Compact  given  by  this  Act  shall  extend 
to  any  and  all  supplementary  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  article  VI  of  such 
Compact:  Provided.  That  any  such  supple- 
mentary agreement  Is  only  for  the  exercise 
of  one  or  more  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  by 
article  V  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  8.  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  Information  or  data  by  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board  as  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Congress  or  any  such 
Committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.  MARSHALS'  FEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10G51> 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  fees  of  U.S.  marshals,  and 
for  other  pui-poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1921  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  1921.  United  States  marshals'  fees 

"Only  the  following  fees  of  United  States 
marshals  shall  be  collected  and  taxed  as 
costs,   except   as  otherwise   provided: 

"For  serving  a  writ  of  possession,  partition, 
execution,  attachment  in  rem,  or  libel  in 
admiralty,  warrant,  attachment,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order,  or  process 
in  any  case  or  proceeding,  except  as  other- 
wise provided.  $3: 

"For  serving  a  subpena  or  summons  for 
a  witness  or   appraiser.  $2: 

"Where  service  is  requested  to  be  made 
on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday,  the  fees 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs 
shall  be  increased  by  100  per  centum; 

"For  forwarding  any  writ,  order,  or  process 
to  another  Judicial  district  for  service.  In 
addition  to  the  prescribed  fee,  $1: 

"For  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale,  $3: 

"For  seizing  or  levying  on  property  (in- 
cluding seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing  of 
the  same  by  sale,  setoff,  or  otherwise  and  re- 
ceiving and  paying  over  money,  commissions 
of  3  per  centum  on  the  first  $1,000  of  the 
amounts  collected  and  1  '2  per  centum  on  the 
excess  of  any  sum  over  $1,000.  If  not  dis- 
posed of  by  marshal's  sale,  the  commission 
shall  be  in  such  amount  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  court.  In  all  cases  In  which  the  vessel 
or  other  property  Is  sold  by  a  public  auc- 
tioneer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the 
marshal  or  his  deputy,  the  commission  herein 
:-iuthorlzed  to  be  paid  to  the  marshal  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  paid  To  said  auc- 
tMueer  or  other  party: 


"For  the  keeping  of  property  attached  (In- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  libeled)  actual  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
sf)eclal  transportAtion,  watchmen's  or  keep- 
ers' fees.  Insurance,  and  $3  per  hour  for 
each  deputy  marshal  required  for  special 
services,  such  as  guarding,  ir.ventorying, 
■moving,  and  so  forth.  The  mar.'-hals  shall 
collect,  in  advance,  a  deposit  to  cover  the 
initial  expenses  for  such  services  and  periodi- 
cally thereafter  such  amovmts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  such  expenses  until  the 
litigation  is  concluded; 

"For  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party.  30  cents 
per  folio  of  one  hundred  words  or  fraction 
thereof: 

"For  all  services  in  a  criminal  case  except 
for  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  a  sum  to 
be  fixed  by  the  court  not  exceeding  $25  where 
conviction  is  for  a  misdemeanor  and  not 
exceeding  $100  where  conviction  is  for  a 
felony; 

"For  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  en- 
deavoring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order. 
12  cents  per  mile,  or  fraction  tiiereof.  to  be 
computed  from  the  place  where  service  Is 
returnable  to  the  place  of  service  or  en- 
deavor; or,  where  two  or  more  services  or 
endeavors,  or  where  an  endeavor  and  a  serv- 
ice, are  made  in  behalf  of  the  same  party  in 
t!ie  same  case  on  the  same  trip,  mileage  shall 
be  computed  to  the  place  of  service  or  en- 
deavor which  is  mcist  remote  from  the  place 
where  fervice  is  returnable,  adding  thereto 
any  additional  mileage  traveled  in  serving 
or  endeavoring  to  serve  in  behalf  of  that 
party.  'V\'hen  two  or  more  writs  of  any  kind, 
required  to  be  served  in  behalf  of  the  same 
party,  on  the  same  person,  in  the  same  case 
or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at  the  same 
time,  mileage  on  only  one  such  writ  shall 
be  collected; 

"No  mileage  fees  shall  be  collected  for 
services  or  endeavors  to  serve  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

"Tlie  mar.shal  may  require  a  deposit  to 
cover  all  fees  and  expenses  herein  pre- 
scribed.'' 

Sec  2.  Section  1112  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901.  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  (31  Stat. 
11B9,  1365;  sec.  11-1510,  DC.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion!, as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  efTccti',  e 
ninety  days  af '^er  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motioii  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


NORTHWEST  POWER 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
altached  editorial  of  May  26  from  the 
San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram,  of 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  very  ably  and 
clearly  expresses  my  views  regarding 
Senate  bill  3153.  and  House  bills  11264 
and  11265. 

It  seems  to  me  that  policy  which 
would  be  established  by  such  legislation 
is  not  in  the  overall  national  interest. 
and  certainly  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
my  congressional  district. 


As  the  attached  editorial  so  clearly 
states: 

Under  such  a  national  policy  Colorado 
River  power,  now  used  extensively  In  Cali- 
fornia, could  be  withdrawn  at  the  expira- 
tion of  existing  contracts  and  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  area  of  the  Colorado  River. 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  similar 
sentiments  were  expressed  durinq:  the 
hearings  on  S.  3153  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  May  21. 

The  San  Bernardino  Evening  Tele- 
gram editorial  follows: 

Northwest  Powfr 

California  has  l>een  planning  on  tlie  use  of 
surplus  power  from  the  Federal  plants  in  the 
Northwest  In  connection  with  the  Feather 
River  Slate  water  plan.  Piunping  of  the  wa- 
ter south  from  the  Sacramento  River  delta 
will  reqiUre  more  power  than  project  Itself 
can  develop. 

Under  the  existing  law,  California  Is  en- 
titled to  preferenti.d  use  from  the  Paci.'';c 
Northwest. 

But  now  comes  Senate  bill  3153  to  pro- 
vide that  the  area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
both  public  and  private  users,  could  recall 
power  lised  In  California  and  put  it  to  the  ex- 
clusive u.'^e  of  the  Northwest. 

California  is  rc-isting  tlie  propos.il.  Hear- 
ings are  underway  tliis  week  beiore  a  Senate 
committee  in  Uashinpton. 

Thus,  there  Is  to  be  decided  a  new  and 
strange  national  policy:  Even  if  the  peojile  of 
the  entire  country  pay  for  the  coioitructlon 
of  the  Federal  powerplants  (such  aa  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest),  the  area  could  claim  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  power  when  and  if  there 
was  the  full  local  need,  regardless  of  earlier 
use  elsewhere. 

Under  such  a  national  policy.  C*jlorado 
River  power,  now  u.'^rd  exten.slvely  in  Cali- 
fornia, could  be  withdrawn  at  the  expiration 
of  existing  contracts  and  used  exclu.'^ively  in 
the  area  of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  country  has  heard  the  contlnvi'-us 
chant  of  the  pubIlc-i>ower  interests  that  Fed- 
eral power  belongs  to  all  the  i)e<:>ple.  Now 
they  are  out  to  demonstrate  it  t>elongs  only 
to  a  portion  of  the  people. 

The  Columbia  River  public-power  project 
is  losing  atxjut  $13  million  a  yetir,  even  with 
the  governmental  subsidy  of  lower  interest 
rates  and  tax  exemi)tlon.  The  people  of  the 
Northwest  publicly  urge  Industry  to  leave 
California,  because  power  Is  cheaper  In  the 
Northwest. 

Yet  the  people  of  California  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  subsidies 
and  the  losses  of  Columbia  River  power. 

Under  the  existing  law  California  Is  enti- 
tled to  purchase  Columbia  River  p<iwer. 
That  is  fine  with  the  Northwest,  except  It 
now  seeks  a  change  In  the  law  that  would 
permit  withdrawal  of  the  power  u.sed  to 
pump  water  for  the  California  water  plan.  If 
and  when  the  Northwest  gets  around  to  using 
all  of  the  power. 

Californians  in  Congress  .should  call  the 
strange  line  of  reasoning  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Senate  committee. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentlcm.an  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
months  now.  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  have  been 
working  very  closely  with  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenI, 
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who  is  the  minority  leadei'  of  tliat  sub- 
cojnmittee. 

My  goal  has  been  to  achie\e  a  geneial 
education  bill  with  bij)artisan  sponsor- 
ship. It  has  been  my  desire  to  keep  the 
vital  i.ssue  of  education  out  of  politics 

I  was  chagrined,  therefoie.  when  my 
attention  was  invited  to  a  scurrilous  at- 
tack on  the  integrity  and  honor  of  800.- 
000  schoolteachers,  superintendents,  and 
principals  in  the  May  11  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  Republican  congre.ssional 
committee.  This  attack  charges  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  with  pub- 
lishing "rigged"  photographs  in  the  April 
NEA  Journal.  The  newsletter  goes  on  to 
unpugn  the  honor  of  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NEA  has  spoken  for 
itself  in  the  pages  of  its  May  25  NEA 
News.  I  include  this  article  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NEA  is  not  just  a  pile 
of  brick  and  mortar  on  16th  Stieet.  It  is 
about  800.000  men  and  women  who  are 
hired  by  thousands  of  local  school  boards. 
These  800.000  are  men  and  women  to 
whom  we  entrust  oui'  children  during 
their  formative  years.  It  is  extremely 
regrettable  that  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee,  in  its  zeal  to  make 
education  a  political  football  has  seen  fit 
to  use  such  smear  words  as  "rigged  and 
"suspicious"  in  reference  to  these  i)eopl(>. 

The  article  from  the  NEA  News  fol- 
lows: 

NEA  Pictures  Not  '  Rigged" 

The  Republican  Concresslonal  Committee 
issues  a  newsletter,  widely  disseminated 
among  newsjiapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations,  which  on  May  11.  1962.  accused  the 
National  Education  Association  ol  ■ngplnii" 
pictures  published  m  the  April  1962  issue  of 
the  NEA  Journal  to  show  deplorable  condi- 
tions existing  in  some  of  the  Nations 
schools. 

TTie  pictures  were  not  rigged  and  two  of 
the  spokesmen  quoted  in  the  Republican 
Newsletter  have,  since  its  publication,  re- 
pudiated the  statements  attributed  to  them 
tliere 

Uncritical  newscii.'^ters  and  gullible  editors 
of  dope  sheets  ha\e  jik  ked  up  the  mi-srepre- 
sentations  of  the  Republican  Newsletter  and 
spread  them  abroad  Teachers  and  espe- 
cially members  of  NEA  are  entitled  to  the 
facts.  We  propose  to  give  them  to  yovi  here 
The  Republican  Newslett-er  says  that 
"three  of  the  worst  ajijiearing  schoolbuild- 
mgs.  showing  peeling  paint,  country  stove 
heating  plants,  and  a  tumbledown  shack 
serving  as  an  industrial  arts  shop,  were  in 
Carter  County.  Tenn  "  It  quotes  John  H 
Neece.  Carter  County  Scho')l  Superintendent. 
as  saying  that  these  are  to  be  replaced  and 
adds  that  Neece  is  "susiJicious  of  h'ederai  aid 
programs  " 

Fact:  The  buildings  are  to  be  replaced 
But  they  haven't  yet  been  replaced  and  they 
were  in  use  when  the  pictures  were  taken 
in  January  1962.  as  they  have  been  in  use 
for  many  years  Neece  used  to  teach  school 
ill  these  buUdincs  ar.d  it  was  because  of 
their  dilapidated  condition,  he  told  NEA 
News,  tliat  he  left  teaching  for  several  years. 
"There  are  some  other  schools  that  are  Just 
as  bad  elsewhere  m  the  county.  "  he  told 
NEA  Photographer  Carl  Hurcell  on  May  22. 
.^lul  Neece  said  the  he  does  favor  Federal  aid 
as  advocated  by  NEA.  with  the  money  to  be 
allocated  by  tlie  States.  In  their  discretion. 
for  school  construction  or  teacher  salaries. 

The  Republican  Newsletter  quotes  William 
Gerslibein.  principal  of  Brooklyn  (NY.)  PS. 
24.  whose  school  was  among  those  pictured 
as  saying  that  a  $20,000  renovation  Job  has 
Jvist   been   comjMeted.    that   tlie  school    is   to 


be  painted;  and  that  it  is  to  be  replaced 
I  Why  paint  it  if  you  are  gt mg  to  replace 
If  I 

Fact:  Gershbein  told  NEA  News  on  May  22 
that  he  did  not  know  whetlier  ttie  renovation 
had  cost  $20,000  or  more  than  that,  or  less 
He  just  dicn  t  know  Asked  what  had  actu- 
ally been  done,  he  said  partitions  had  been 
knocked  out  to  make  four  larger  rooms  out 
of  six  smaller  ones.  The  school,  which  is  99 
years  old.  had  been  "scheduled  for  reiJlace- 
mc-nt"  for  many  years.  Gershbein  said,  but 
Its  rejilacement  has  always  been  iKJstponed 
when  the  annual  bvidget  l.s  made  up  Cur- 
rently It  is  scheduled  for  replacement  before 
1965 

Tlie  Reiuiblican  Newsletter  refers  to  the 
jjicture  of  Sundland  School.  Ph'jenix.  Ari/ 
(Where  double  sessions  are  held),  and  im- 
plies that  this  picture  was  rigged"  because: 
■  Sundland  is  located  in  the  Roosevelt  School 
District,  one  of  Phoenix's  poorest  "  It  quotes 
the  Governor's  secretary  as  saying  that  there 
are  jilans  fcir  a  new  school  and  more  class- 
rooms 

Fact:  Double  sessions  were  being  held 
there  when  the  picture  was  taken  m  Janu- 
ary 1962  and  not  even  the  newsletter  alleges 
that  the  contemplated  new  construction  will 
eliminate  double  sessions  In  this  district, 
"one  of  Phoenix's  jxiorest" 

The  Republican  Newsletter  quotes  John 
M  Lumley.  NEA  director  of  Federal  relations, 
as  iDemg  satisfied  that  the  NEA  Journal  'told 
only  one  side  of  the  story."  in  the  newsletter's 
own  phrase. 

Fact  A  page  of  the  eight-paye  picture 
sui)plement  m  the  April  NEA  Journal  was 
h.eaded  "There  are  many  excel!ei;t  well- 
equipped.  cai)ably  staffed  scliools  m  e%ery 
.SUite.  but  there  are  not  enough  "  Much  of 
that  page  was  given  over  to  a  photograph 
described  as  well-equipped  library  made 
possible  by  Federal  lunds  " 

Aside  from  these  siiecifics  misrepresented 
by  the  newsletter  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional c<immittee.  fiEA  members  should 
know  that  it  was  not  the  intention,  in  this 
picture  feature,  to  hold  up  any  particular 
community  to  ridicule  or  abuse— the  pur- 
pose was  to  show  all  too  frequent  conditions 
as  they  exist  m  many  Slates.  As  Superin- 
tendent Neece  of  Carter  County  said:  "There 
are  some  other  schools  that  are  Just  as  bad 
elsewhere   " 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  ext-end 
my  remaiks  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Viruinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATLANTA     SUFFERS     GREAT     LOSS 
IN  PARIS  AIR  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometime?  there  are  events  so  tragic,  so 
numbing,  they  are  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe. 

Such  a  tragedy  struck  Georgia  yes- 
terday when  a  plane  crashed  on  takeoff 
at  a  Paris  airport,  snuffing  out  the  lives 
of  130  persons  aboard. 

Atlanta  was  hardest  hit.  and  bears  the 
brunt  of  this  terrible  disaster.  One  hun- 
dred and  six  of  those  losing  their  lives 
were  from  the  metropolitan  Atlanta 
area;  three  were  from  neaiby  Giiffin.  two 


from  West  Point,  two  from  Elberton,  and 
two  from  MarshallviUe.  Six  of  tho>e 
aboard  the  jet  liner  were  from  areas  out 
of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  plane  was  an  Air  France  jetliner 
chartered  to  transport  to  Atlanta  from 
Paris  a  group  of  people,  most  of  tht  m 
Atlantans,  returning  home  from  a  Eu- 
ropean tour  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta 
Art  A.ssociation. 

The  fiiuht  from  Paris  to  America  on 
yesterday  was  to  have  been  a  joyous 
homecoming  for  those  v  ho  began  the 
toui  on  May  9.  The  tragic,  terrible  oc- 
currence has  cast  grief  and  sorrow 
throughout  tlie  community,  our  congrts- 
.sional  district,  our  State,  and  the  Nation 

Many  of  those  aboard  the  plane  weie 
close  personal  friends  of  mine.  Today  I 
am  sad  and  my  heart  is  hea\'y. 

Atlanta,  and  Georgia,  &s  well  as  our 
Nation,  all  have  suffered  a  tremendous 
loss.  Those  who  made  up  the  party  going 
on  this  tour  came  from  outstanding  civic, 
business,  and  cultural  leaders  of  our  sec- 
tion They  will  be  greatly  missed  in  all 
those  capacities.  The  grief  and  .sorrow 
of  their  loved  ones  and  friends  will  be 
deeper  becaui-e  of  the  closer  ties  which 
bound  them  to  us. 

Mrs.  Davis  and  I  extend  our  deep  arid 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  their  families  and 
loved  ones  in  this  time  of  bereavement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  victims 
of  the  tragic  disaster; 

Those  from  Atlanta 

Mrs.  C  A  Adair  of  58  Montclair  Drr.  e 
NE. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Tom  Chris  Allen  of  3633  Tuxe- 
do Road  NW. 

Mrs  Henrietta  C  Aver  of  536  West  Paces 
Ferry  Road  NW 

Paul  Barnett    :^456  Piedmont  Avenue  NE 

Mrs  Ralph  J  Barry  of  2914  Arden  Roi^d 
NW 

Mrs  E  W  Bartholomai  of  3148  Lenox  Road 
NE 

Mrs  W  P  Bealer  of  286  Colonial  Homes 
Drive 

Mr  and  Mrs  CJeorge  Beattle  of  3047  East 
Pme  Valley  Road  NW. 

Mrs  Frances  Beers  of  2637  Peachtree  Road 
NE 

Mrs  Marion  T  Benson  of  3301  Habershan: 
Road  NW 

Mr  and  Mrs  Randolph  Berry  of  376  Manor 
Ridge  Drive  NW 

Mrs  E  Milton  Bevington  of  594  Valley 
Green  Drive  NE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Blxler.  1137  Mason  W  "jds 
Drive 

Mrs  DaMdC  Black  3567  Paces  Valley  Road 
NW. 

Kaiherine  Bleckley  of  717  Piedmont  Ave- 
nue NE 

Dr  and  Mrs  Karrv  Boon  of  167  Boling  Rc^id 
NE 

Mr  and  Mrs  Morris  Brandon.  Jr  .  of  671 
West  Pares  Fer-y  Road  NW 

Mrs  Fred  Brine  and  Dorothy  Brine  of 
164  Peachtree  Way  NE 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fred  W  Bull.  Ellen  Bull  »nd 
Bet-y  Bull  of  495  Westover  Drive  NW 

Mrs  Mary  Bull  of  Ponce  de  Leon  Ap.,r-- 
ments 

Mrs  E^ekiel  P  Candler  of  3796  Club  Dr.- e 
NE 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  A  Cartledge  ;  4 
Maddox  Drne  NE 

W   D  Cogland  of  674  Vera  Strw»  SE 

Mr  and  Mrs  Reuben  Crimm  of  637  Old 
Ivy  Road  NE 

Mr^  L  W  D.its  of  505  Timber  Valley  Rcv-id 
NE 

Paul  rXv-xssans  Air  France  rerres*:.tii'ive 
lu  Atlanta.  31  L;\ke\  lew  Avenue  NB 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Gerson  of  1240  Carol 
Lane  NW. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  E.  B.   Glenn  of  15  Vernon 
Road  NW. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Henson  of   12   Chatham  Road 
NW. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Redfern    HolUns    of    1208 
Moores  Mill  Road  NW. 

Mrs.  Ewlng  Humphries  of  3167  Downwood 
Circle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Baxter  Jones,  Jr..  of  3475 
Tuxedo  Road  NW. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Kaye  of  801  Douglas 
Road  NE. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Lanier  of  2575 
Howell  Mill  Road  NW. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thomas    G.   Little   of    1215 
East  Beechwood  Drive  NW. 

Mrs.   Hinton   Longino   of   2983   Habersham 
Road  NW. 

Louise  Loomis  of  239  15th  Street  NE. 
Dr.   and   Mrs.   Allen   P.  McDonald   of    1938 
Peachtree  Road  NW. 

Dr.    and   Mrs.    Christopher   J.    McLoughlin 
of  417  Hillside  Drive  NW. 

Ruth  McMillan  of  85  Beverly  Road  NE. 
Mrs.    William    Merritt    of     184    Peachtree 
Battle  Avenue  NW. 

Mrs.  Lawton  Miller  of  a  Peachtree  Memo- 
rial Drive  address. 

Mrs.  Roy  Mlnler  of  35  Walker  Terrace  NE. 
Mrs.    Robert    Emmett     Mitchell     of    2025 
Peachtree  Street. 

Ruth  Morris  of  710  Peachtree  Street. 
Miss  Anna  Mulcahy  of  2795  Peachtree  Road 
NE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Murphy  of  87  East 
Wesley  Road  NE. 

Robert    S.    Newcomb    of    Ponce    de    Leon 
Apartments. 

Margaret  Nutting  of  825  Piedmont  Avenue 
NE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Del  R.  Paige  of  2952  Howell 
Mill  Road  NW. 

Mrs.    Harvey    Payne,    228    Camden    Road 
NE. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  Robert  Pegram   of  3180  Ar- 
den  Road  NW. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  of  5450  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road  NW. 

Homer    S.    Prater.    Jr.,    of    3687    Peachtree 
Road  NE. 

Mrs.  Marion  Pruitt  of  3183  Argonne  Drive 
NW. 

Mrs,   Clifford  N.  Ragsdale   of  2814  Peach- 
tree  Road  NW. 

Mrs.  William  Richardson  of  38  Peachtree 
Circle  NE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roby  Robinson  of  Biltmore 
Apartments  NE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  W,  J,  Rooke  of  3584  Tuxedo 
Road  NW. 

Mrs.    Helen    Seydel    of    15    Lakeland    Drive 
NE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Shaw  of  61  Castle 
Fall=;  Drive  NE. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Stow  of  422  Emory  Drive. 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Therrel  of  2000  West  Paces  Fer- 
ry Road  NW. 

Mrs,  T.   L.  Tkimore  of   86  Sheridan   Drive 
NE. 

Mrs.  Paul  Turner  (Margaret  Turner)   of  60 
Montgomery  Ferry  Drive  NE. 

Mrs.  Frank  Virgin  of  1  Vernon  Road  NW. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Wien  and  Joan  Wlen 
of  3700  North  Stratford  Road  NE. 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Williams  of  3945  Club  Drive 
NE. 

Mrs.   Lysle   Williamson   of  42   25th   Street 
NW 

Mrs.  Walter  Wilson,  3349  Piedmont  Road 
NE. 

Vasser    Woolley    of    1071    Techwood    Drive 
NW. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sykes  Young  of  3496  Knoll- 
wood  NW. 

Those  not  from  Atlanta: 
Mrs.  Theodofiia  L.  Barnett  of  2113  South- 
view  Avenue.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Blair  of  50fi  Whitlock  Avenue, 
Marietta,  Ga. 


Miss  Dolly  Brooks  of  Marian  Apartments. 
GrlfHn,  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cantey  of  West  Point. 
Ga. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Cowan  of  904  Church  Street, 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Cumming  of  204  West 
Poplar  Street,  Griffin,  Ga. 

E>ouglas  Davis  of  Hapeville  and  Paris. 

Mrs,  William  I.  Hill  of  Montgomery.  Ala. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ansley  Howland  of  212  South 
Candler  Street.  Decatur,  Ga. 

Miss  Marghretta  B.  Luty  of  601  Tasker 
Street,  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

Mrs.  PYank  McPherson  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lo\iis  Patz  of  Elberton,  Ga, 

Mrs,  L,  O,  Rickey  of  541  Virginia  Drive, 
Winter  Park,  Fla, 

Mrs.  William  King  Self  of  701  Peyion  Cir- 
cle, Marks,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Fred  Sorrow  of  DuUith.  Ga. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Robert  Turner  of  Marshall- 
ville,  Ga. 


HODGES  HEDGES 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  :e- 
marks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gL-ntloman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23,  1962,  a  near  miracle  occurred  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

On  that  day  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
momentarily  lost  control  of  one  of  its 
supposed  bosses. 

The  temporary — very  temporary,  I 
might  add^scapee  from  the  well-in- 
sulated isolation  of  a  Cabinet  member's 
private  office  was  the  Honorable  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  Secretary  Hodges, 

I  have  admiration  for  what  he  did— 
and  also  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  the 
unhappy  consequences  he  obviously  has 
incurred. 

But  I  have  no  criticism  of  him. 

Not  even  for  his  subsequent  public 
recanting  or  for  his  hasty  retreat  back 
to  the  protective  custody  of  his  bureau- 
cratic keepers. 

But  I  must  come  to  the  point. 

Secretary  Hodges'  horrendous  offense 
was  that  he  blurted  out  the  obviously  un- 
censored  opinion  that  there  are  both  too 
many  employees,  and  also  a  considerable 
number  of  obsolete  functions,  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

This  heresy  occurred  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ser\'ice,  where  Secretary  Hodges  had 
been  sent  to  plug  for  the  administra- 
tion's billion-dollar  pay  rai.se  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  evident  by  now  to 
Secretary  Hodges  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  truth  is  the  poorest  possible  de- 
fense. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today 
I  will  include  a  documentation  of  this 
matter — including  Secretary  Hodges' 
testimony  and  the  surface  indications 
of  the  heavy  rumblings  of  bureaucratic 
consternation  and  disapproval  triggered 
by  Secretary  Hodges'  amazing  indiscre- 
tion. 


I  say  "surface  indications"  because  no 
mere  Member  of  Congress  could  possibly 
hope  to  be  privy  to  all  of  the  violent 
reverberations  and  repercussions  within 
the  bureaucracy  to  such  a  gross  betrayal 
as  Secrctai-y  Hodges  committed. 

I  should  mention,  however,  that  the 
Cabinet  member's  lapse  was  gravely  com- 
pounded by  hi.s  veiled  hint,  in  this  testi- 
mony, that  civil  service  regulations  and 
pi-ocedures  nii^^ht  somehow  hamper  any 
pi-uning  operations  in  the  bureaucratic 
jungle. 

This  has  brought  forth  a  swift  and 
stern  rebuke — in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Hon,  John  W.  Macy,  Jr. 

And  even  a  generous  offer  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
if  Secretary  Hodges  really  means  busi- 
ness. 

Come  to  think  of  it.  Chairman  Macy 
does  have  a  point — if  he  really  means 
business. 

Secretary  Hodges  was  not  too  specific 
as  to  what  functions  are  obsolete,  al- 
though he  hinted  that  some  of  them  are 
all  of  40  years  old. 

And  he  was  not  too  specific  as  to  what 
jobs  might  be  eliminated. 

The  bureaucracy  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Secretary  Hodges  for  that  much. 
There  is  nothing  it  detests — or  resists — 
quite  as  vehemently  as  specifics. 

Juduing  from  Mr.  Macy's  letter — 
which  I  am  also  inserting  following  my 
remarks — he  is  inviting  Secretary  Hodges 
Cither  to  put  up  or  to  shut  up. 

And  if  Mr.  Macy  really  means  thi.s,  per- 
haps the  bureaucracy  ought  to  shift  its 
anger  in  his  direction. 

In  any  case.  Chairman  Macy  is  second 
in  line  among  the  small  number  of  vol- 
unteers offering  their  assistance  to  Sec- 
cretai-y  Hodges  and  his  embryonic  cru- 
sade. 

The  able,  distinguished,  and  conscien- 
tious chairman  of  the  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgia  I  Mr.  Davis],  took  Secretary 
Hodges  up  on  his  proposition — almost 
before  the  Secretary  had  finished  voicing 
his  radical  and  iconoclastic  views. 

As  a  member  of  this  genuinely  biparti- 
san subcommittee,  I  have  great  curi- 
osity— and  well-disciplined  optimism — 
as  to  what  will  ensue. 

I  understand  that  the  subcommittee's 
very  capable  staff  is  currently  in  consul- 
tation with  the  personnel  people  in  Sec- 
retary Hodges'  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Presumably  at  some  later  date  our 
subcommittee  will  hear  witnes.ses  from 
that  Department. 

I  doubt  if  we  will  get  any  specifics  on 
job  reductions  or  functions  eliminatioiis. 

And  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  Secre- 
tary Hodges  will  not  be  one  of  the  wit- 
ne.'^ses. 

By  that  time  the  bureacracy  will  have 
the  whole  matter,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  back  on  the  track. 

Well,  it  was  a  good  try,  Mr.  Secretary. 

And  I  suggest  that  you  con.sole  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  your  own  boss 
has  not  done  very  much  better. 

As  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident in  1960,  Senator  Kennedy  charged 
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that  the  administration  then  In  power 
had  expanded  the  Federal  payroll  to  an 
alltime  high. 

And  a  few  days  before  the  1960  elec- 
tion he  said,  at  an  airport  rally  in  Roa- 
noke, 'Va.: 

They  have  added  106.000  new  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  think  It  la  about  time  the 
American  people  knew. 

Well,  as  a  member  of  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee  who  opposed 
this  bureaucratic  buildup  under  the  Re- 
publican administration,  I  think  it  is 
about  time  the  American  people  knew 
that  during  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  76.900  more  employees 
were  added  to  the  Federal  payrolls. 

And  I  think  it  is  also  about  time  the 
American  people  knew  that  under  pres- 
ent plans  this  figure  will  be  further 
swelled  by  some  100,000  additional  Fed- 
eral employees  by  July  1  of  next  year. 

Despite  the  passing,  momentary  indis- 
cretions of  short-time  fugitive  Hodges, 
the  bureaucracy  is  not  doing  too  badly. 

And.  incidentally,  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer  and  the  still  deficit- 
financed  Federal  budget,  are  not  doing 
too  well. 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  Hodges, 
which  precipitated  all  of  the  bureaucratic 
furor,  followed  some  characteristically 
pertinent  comments  on  steadily  increas- 
ing governmental  and  payroll  costs  by 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross)  . 

Here  is  the  record  of  that  testimony: 

Mr,  Gross,  How  in  ihe  world  are  we  ever 
going  to  return  to  fiscal  sanity  in  tills  coun- 
try under  the  circumstances  that  exist  if 
we  continue  to  do  these  things?  You  sit 
in  a  key  spot  in  the  Government  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  think  about  it. 

Secretary  Hodces,  Mr,  Gross,  I  made  a 
recommendation  to  a  Senate  committee  last 
year  when  they  raised  the  question  with  me: 
"I  thought  you  were  in  favor  of  saving 
money?"  And  I  say  I  am,  from  my  back- 
ground. In  favor  of  saving  money,  but  I  will 
say  parenthetically  I  am  In  favor  of  good 
men,  whatever  It  takes  to  get  them,  I  said 
to  the  Senate  committee:  "If  you  will  give 
the  Department  of  Ck)mmerce  the  leeway  of 
taking  10  percent  of  Its  total  budget  and 
doing  away  with  those  Jobs  that  ought  not 
to  be  there,  we  will  save  some  money  there 
if  the  civil  service  rules  are  such  you  do  not 
find  It  too  difficult  to  do  that,"  If  the  Con- 
gress can  do  that  I  think  we  can  save 
money. 

Thereupon  I  asked  Secretary  Hodges: 

Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  Congress  could  Implement  that 
very  excellent  suggestion? 

The  testimony  continues: 

Secretary  Hodges.  We  requested  of  this 
particular  committee,  and  we  renew  our  re- 
quest at  this  moment,  that  we  think  one 
of  the  soundest  things  that  could  happen 
Is  If  you  fixed  It  so  that  a  department  would 
be  encouraged  to  cut  out  things  that  may 
have  been  started  40  years  ago  that  we  do 
not  need  any  more  but  nobody  does  anything 
becau.'ie  everybody  thinks  a  budget  Is  a  good 
budget  If  you  do  not  ask  for  an  Increase. 

Mr.  Davis,  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee 
of  this  com  nittee  has  for  some  8  or  9  years 
been  trying  to  put  Into  effect  the  very  prin- 
ciple you  mention.  That  is,  we  have  taken 
the  position  that  approximately  10  percent 
of  Federal  personnel  can  be  eliminated  If 
a  real  effort  were  made  to  do  It,  and  we  have 
been  working  very  earnestly  toward  that 
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objective  for  many  years.  I  am  glad  you 
brought  that  up.  and  could  I  ask  this  direct 
question:  Could  our  staff  take  up  with  any 
particular  person  In  your  organization  this 
specific  question  and  together  attempt  to 
work  it  out? 

Secretary  Hodges.  We  would  be  very  happy 
to,  Mr,  Davis, 

Mr,  Davis.  Would  you  designate  somebody, 
either  now  or  In  the  next  few  days,  with 
whom  our  staff  could  consult  looking  toward 
that  objective 

Secretary  Hodgcs,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

In  view  of  Secretary  Hodges'  refer- 
ences, in  the  foregoing  testimony,  to 
statements  made  previously  before  a 
committee  of  the  other  body.  I  think  it 
is  in  order  to  include  this  relevant  in- 
formation. Testifying  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Commerce  Department  appropriation. 
May  15,  1961,  Mr.  Hodges  made  two 
statements  bearing  on  matters  of  per- 
sonnel administratiMi. 


In  one  he  said: 

There  is  proposed  a  new  provision  to  grant 
discretionary  authority  to  me  to  transfer 
limited  amounts  between  appropriations 
made  for  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses 
In  order  to  provide  me  with  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  carrying  out  the  many  pro- 
grams of  the  Department,  If  It  becomes 
apparent  to  me  that  Improvements  can  be 
made  by  such  a  shift  of  funds. 

He  also  testified : 

Now  we  are  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
thing which  wUl  be  a  little  bit  radical  from 
the  standpoint  of  your  budgeting.  We 
should  like  to  have  10  percent  of  our  budget 
flrxlblc.  so  that  we  can  save  money  some- 
where and  put  it  somewhere  else.  I  will 
admit,  before  you  asked,  that  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous procedure  In  certain  cases,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  would  have  to  do  It  on  a  broad 
basis,  but  I  am  sure  we  can  save  money  if 
we  can  do  that.  Whether  you  allow  It  or 
not.  we  will  strive  to  save  money  anyhow, 
and  I  propose,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  our 
breath,  maybe  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  to 
as)c  our  various  bureaus  to  see  If  they  can- 
not show  us  how  they  can  do  their  Job  with 
less  people,  and  still  keep  the  basic  programs 
going, 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what 
Secretary  Hodges  had  in  mind  in  his 
testimony  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee — or  this 
year  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service. 

However,  Secretary  Hodges'  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  evoked  this  ap- 
proving editorial  comment  the  following 
day— May  24 — in  the  "Washington  News : 
Dkaowood  in  Washington 

Coming  as  it  does  from  a  top  official  In 
the  Government,  this  Is  stunning  news,  and 
we  hope  it  Is  much  more  than  a  passing 
remark: 

Commerce  Secretary  Hodges,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  said  the  taxpayers  could  save  all 
sorts  of  money  If  the  Government  would  get 
rid  of  the  deadwood  on  its  payroll. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  about  10  percent  of  the 
employees  In  his  Department  alone  were 
doing  Jobs  started  40  years  ago  and  now  Just 
aren't  needed. 

At  a  recent  count,  there  were  nearly  2i/2 
million  civilian  employees  In  the  executive 
departments  alone.  The  annual  payroll  runs 
well  beyond  |14  billion  a  year.  Even  a  10- 
percent  cut  would  amount  to  a  worthwhile 
windfall  to  the  taxpayers. 


The  Commerce  Secretary  Implied  some  of 
the  fault  lay  with  the  civil  service  system. 
This  sounds  a  little  strange,  but  If  the  civil 
service  system  is  working  to  keep  unneeded 
employees  and  to  perpetuate  useless  bureaus 
and  agencies.  It  can  stand  an  overhaul. 

Mr.  Hodges  agreed  to  put  his  personnel  ex- 
perts to  work  with  the  House  committee  staff 
on  this  situation — and  If  he  can  help  bring 
about  a  reversal  of  the  old  Washington  prac- 
tice of  never  stopping  anything  once  it  was 
started  maybe  the  Government  at  long  last 
can  get  off  its  perennial  deficit  kick. 

And  it  also  provoked  this  sharply  dis- 
approving letter  to  the  John  Cramer 
"9  to  4:30"  column  of  the  'Washington 
News  of  May  26 : 

Knocks  Deadwood 
( By  John  Cramer ) 

Wc  fret  letters: 

•  De,\r  Me,  Cramek:  If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  give 
you  the  views  of  at  least  one  person  in  Com- 
merce (me)  on  Secretary  Hodges'  statement 
about  lO-percent  deadwood  In  this  Depart- 
ment, 

"It  Isn't  bad  enough  that  Secretary  Hodges 
brought  in  so  many  of  hla  own  personnel — 
personal  and  political  friends,  but  he  also 
allowed  them  to  bring  In  their  pet  poodles. 
As  to  his  personnel  experts  to  work  with  the 
House  committee  staff — brother,  that's  all  we 
need — another  survey.  He  already  has  sur- 
veyors who  are  surveying  the  surveyors. 
What  would  this  group  be  called?  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  surveys  going  on  that  In 
order  to  do  your  work  we  are  forced  to  take 
some  of  It  home  with  us. 

"Many  of  us  here  In  Commerce  have  had 
a  loyalty  to  the  Department  that  Is  rarely 
seen  in  any  working  group.  We  have  been 
(past  tense)  proud  to  work  here.  We've  had 
pride  in  our  accompllshmentr,  Integrity,  and 
ability  to  do  a  good  Job.  Heretofore  we've 
been  encouraged  by  our  boss — not  con- 
demned. We're  still  working  hard  but.  be- 
lieve me,  Ifs  quite  a  blow  to  have  our  own 
Secretary  publicly  state  that  were  overloaded 
with  deadwood. 

"I  think  Mr.  Hodges  would  do  weU  to  wise 
up  to  the  fact  that  talent  Is  being  wasted 
simply  because  he  wants  to  revamp  the  De- 
partment. Many  Commerce  jseople  are  be- 
ing ignored,  bj-passed.  and  In  general  con- 
sidered to  be  deadwood  by  this  so-called  New 
Frontier  who  thinks  that  experience  and 
Intelligence  dont  count  unless  they  brought 
It  In.  He  doesn't  believe  that  experience  Is 
the  best  teacher — but  he'll  learn — and  by 
experience. 

"While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hodges, 
he  should  also  Investigate  the  morale  In  his 
Department.  In  all  my  years  In  Commerce 
I've  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  hate  and 
depression.  If  we  could  all  quit — most  of 
us  would.  Then  we'd  see — maybe  there 
wouldn't  be  much  of  his  so-called  deadwood, 
but  Id  sure  feel  sorry  for  the  deadheads  left. 
"In  fact,  we  are  all  beginning  to  hate 
Commerce,  dread  coming  to  work,  but  most 
of  all,  we  detest  a  Secretary  who  doesnt 
bother  to  stick  up  for  his  own  Department. 
"A  FoHMEH  Democrat," 

Meanwhile  another  "Washington  col- 
umnist— Jerry  Kluttz  of  the  Washington 
Post — gave  this  report,  on  May  24,  of 
Secretary  Hodges'  testimony : 

Commerce  Secretary  Luther  H.  Hodges  be- 
lieves that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  President's 
pay  plan  could  be  offset  by  better  manage- 
ment In  Federal  agencies. 

He  told  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee 
that  some  Federal  activities,  40  or  more 
years  old,  are  obsolete,  and  should  be  either 
curtailed  or  abolished.  He  suggested  the 
relating  of  Federal  pay  to  more  efficient  op- 
erations. 

Representative  Davis,  Democrat  of  Georgia, 
Immediately  took  note  of  the  proposal  and 
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asked  Hodges  to  designate  a  Commerce 
official  to  work  with  his  Manpower  UtUlzatlon 
Subcommittee  on  the  project.  Hodges 
agreed. 

Also  the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report,  in 
its  June  4  issue,  carried  this  report  on 
the  same  matter: 

Hodges'  ADvicr:  Cut  Down  Federal  Jobs 

Washington. — By  firing  unneeded  Federal 
workers,  the  Government  could  save  all 
kinds  of  money,  said  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges. 

The  Cabinet  member  told  Congress  10 
percent  of  the  people  in  his  own  department 
held  jobs  started  40  years  ago  which  Just 
aren't  needed  now. 

Mr.  Hodges,  who  testified  In  support  of  the 
proposed  3-year,  $1  billion  pay  boost  for 
Federal  workers,  promised  to  help  work  out 
a  formal  proposal  for  paring  the  Govern- 
ment payroll. 

Thereafter   the  process   of  recanting 
began.    The  June  1  column,  "The  Fed- 
eral Spotlight,"  by  Joseph  Young,  of  the 
Washington  Star,  included  this  item : 
Eases  Pears 

Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  has  acted  to 
ease  the  fears  of  Commerce  E>epartment  em- 
ployees that  he  will  fire  10  percent  of  the 
personnel . 

In  pay  raise  testimony  before  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee  recently,  Mr. 
Hodges,  in  answer  to  a  question,  made  a 
statement  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  10  percent  of  the  Department's  em- 
ployees were  expendable  and  that  the  De- 
partment should  be  given  the  budget  flexi- 
bility by  Congress  to  get  rid  of  them. 

However.  Mr.  Hodges  has  now  Issued  a 
statement  declaring  that  no  one  in  Com- 
merce need  fear  losing  his  Job  If  he  is  per- 
forming satisfactorily  on  work  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  consider  ought 
to  be  continued. 

The  following  day — June  2 — Jerry 
Kluttz,  in  the  Washington  Post's  "Fed- 
eral Diary,"  offered  this  comment: 

Commerce  Secretary  Luther  H.  Hodges 
has  reassured  his  employees  that  none  need 
fear  losing  his  Job  if  he  Is  doing  satisfactory 
work  on  a  program  both  Congress  and  the 
administration  wants  continued. 

His  statement  should  clear  up  a  general 
misinterpretation  of  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee.  At  that 
time  he  merely  suggested  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  Presidents  pay  reform  plan  could 
be  offset  by  more  efficient  operations.  He 
further  amplified  his  remarks  as  follows: 

"I  didn't  refer  to  any  specific  dollars  or 
number  of  employees,  nor  did  I  refer  to  firing 
anyone,  nor  did  I  have  any  bureau  In  mind. 

"I've  found  that  some  positions  and  func- 
tions are  continued  when  in  many  cases  they 
might  have  been  eliminated  or  people  re- 
assigned to  new  functions  if  the  budget 
structure  allowed  it. " 

Hodges  would  like  Congress  to  give  him 
authority  to  try  out  his  plan  by  permitting 
him  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
budget  of  any  bureau  to  another  agency. 

Finally,  I  include  for  the  Record  the 
letter  of  the  Honorable  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  Secretary  Hodges,  relative  to 
his  testimony : 

Hon.  LtTTHER  H.  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrxtart:  I  have  read  news 
accounts  of  your  testimony  to  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  relative  to 
your  desire  to  cut  oior  functions  and  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  Jobs  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


May  I  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  civil  service  laws  and  rules  which  re- 
quire that  any  department  keep  on  Its  rolls 
employees  who  are  not  needed,  or  that  it 
continue  functions  that  are  no  longer 
necessary.  What  is  required  by  the  relevant 
laws  is  that  employee  layoffs  or  discharges 
be  accomplished  in  an  orderly  and  equitable 
fashion.  The  rules  for  layoffs  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  are  very  similar  to  what  good 
conscience  and  community  opinion  would 
require  of  any  private  corporation. 

To  help  you  with  personnel  problems  at- 
tendant on  your  reaching  the  level  of  em- 
ployment which  you  decide  is  the  proper 
level  In  yoxir  department.  I  am  gliid  to  volun- 
teer the  services  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission staff.  While  I  recognize  that  the 
decision  as  to  which  functions  and  Jobs  to 
cut  is  entirely  yours  as  the  responsible  man- 
agement official,  the  Commission  stands 
ready  to  give  you  direct  assistance,  if  needed, 
in  making  sure  that  layoffs  are  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  relative  standing  of  em- 
ployees. We  would  also  like  to  assist  laid- 
off  employees  in  obtaining  other  Jobs. 

As  a  point  of  contact  for  this  offer  of 
assistance  I  have  designated  the  Cummls- 
sions  executive  director.  Warren  B  Irons, 
who  will  be  prepared  to  meet  with  your 
administrative  and  personnel  people  rit  their 
earliest  convenience.  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  communication  to  Representative 
James  C.  Davis  because  of  the  interest  he 
also  expressed  in  helping  you  work  out  this 
problem.  Please  be  assured  of  our  desire  to 
render  all  assistance  possible 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr  , 

CJ:airtnan. 


ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
MISLEADS  PUBLIC  ABOUT  FARM 
BILL  —  FARMERS,  CONSUMERS, 
AND  TAXPAYERS  ARE  HOOD- 
WINKED BY  PROPAGANDA  CUR- 
TAIN 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  I  note  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  persons  to 
evaluate  legislative  proposals  on  the  basis 
of  their  connection  with  the  Kennedy 
administration  rather  than  on  their  own 
merits  and  whether  they  would  serve 
the  Nation's  best  interests.  An  example 
is  the  farm  bill.  In  recent  weeks  it  has 
been  denounced  not  only  by  paid  lobby- 
ists but  by  persons  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  its  contents  and  purposes  and  with 
the  changes  and  improvements  made  in 
the  bill  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate,  which  passed 
the  bill  May  25. 

Many  of  these  persons  have  also  for- 
gotten that  we  now  have  in  storage  sur- 
plus stocks  of  farm  commodities  that 
have  cost  the  Treasury  over  $7.5  billion 
Over  the  last  10  years  the  annual  net 
expenditures  for  price  supF>orts — the  cost 
of  adding  to  the  surplus — has  fluctuated 
between  $1  billion  and  $3  billion.  F\ir- 
ther,  armual  storage  costs  alone  exceed 
the  fantastic  sum  of  $1  billion.  Most 
of  this  surplus  is  in  wheat — $2.5  billion — 
and  feed  grains — $3  billion — and  it  ac- 
cumulated principally  in  the  last  8  years 


prior  to  1961  due  to  unworkable  legis- 
lation. 

These  surpluses  hang  menacingly  over 
the  market.  They  threaten  a  collapse  of 
farm  income  and  a  depression  of  market 
prices  for  grain,  cattle,  hogs,  and  land 
values.  Communities  and  towns  that 
are  based  on  an  agricultural  economy  are 
imperiled. 

MIDWXST  riGHTS  FOR  STATUS  QUO 

If  Congress  does  not  correct  this  prob- 
lem now  this  foolhardy  and  costly  sur- 
plus accumulation  will  continue.  Chaos 
will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Yet  strong 
vested  interests  in  the  Midwest  are  fight- 
ing with  all  their  wealth  and  strength  to 
preserve  the  farm  glut  status  quo. 

They  have  enlisted  the  support  of  farm 
organizations,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  politicians  to  help  them  perpetuate 
thi.s  storage  and  price-support  bonanza. 
And  many  per.sons,  good  faith  opponents 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  are  un- 
wittingly and  innocently  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  midwestem  vested  grain 
interests  by  condemning  the  farm  pro- 
posal. 

Contrary  to  the  propaganda  H.R.  11222 
as  amended  will  not  affect  any  commod- 
ity not  already  subject  to  a  farm  pro- 
gram It  will,  however,  save  millions  of 
dollais  and  reduce  the  surplus  and  over- 
pioduction.  It  will  not  hurt  farmers, 
but  it  will  hurt  the  grain  storage  inter- 
ests. It  will  help  consumers  and  tax- 
payers. 

i.oxisiANA  interests  protected 

I  voted  in  committee  to  report  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  for  consideration, 
reserving  the  right  to  oppose  it  on  the 
floor  unless  it  is  satisfactorily  amended. 
While  it  was  under  committee  considera- 
tion I  helped  remove  from  the  bill  cei  - 
tain  undesirable  provisions,  provisions 
such  as  mandatory  milk  quotas  for  dair>- 
farmers,  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  condemn  and  purchase 
land  for  recreation,  and  the  transfer  of 
surplus  commodities  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  distribution.  As  late  as  last 
week  the  Farm  Bureau  was  still  circu- 
lating literature  in  Louisiana  implying 
that  these  provisions  were  still  in  the 
bill.  Before  the  bill  cleared  the  commit- 
tee I  made  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
new  milk  legislation  this  year  and  that 
other  commodities  important  to  Louisi- 
ana would  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily. 
In  addition  to  the  Grant  amendment  ex- 
empting deficit  feed  grain  areas  from 
the  effect  of  the  bill  my  amendment  for 
the  release  and  reapportionment  of  feed 
grain  acres,  a  provision  also  in  the  cot- 
ton law  that  has  strong  support  among 
Louisiana  cotton  farmers,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  11. 

Some  persons  who  had  previously  ap- 
plauded my  diligence  in  helping  to  per- 
fect this  bill  in  committee  have  subse- 
quently assailed  my  committee  position 
to  report  it.  Others,  avowed  opponents 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  have 
viewed  my  action  as  a  dread  Kennedy 
victory  rather  than  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  good  faith  effort  to  obtain  con- 
structive legislation  to  deal  with  the 
scandalous  cost  of  overproduction  and 
the  storage  of  the  farm  surplus.  Others, 
with  no  prior  knowledge  of  this  matter, 
have  simply  read  in  the  Alexandria  Daily 
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Town  Talk  that  I  have  "violated  prin- 
ciple." 

On  April  24  I  told  a  meeting  of  150 
farmers  in  Alexandria,  La.,  that  we 
could  not  perfect  the  bill  in  committee 
and  that  therefore  there  probably  would 
be  a  floor  fight.  I  further  said  that  the 
committee  was  at  an  impasse,  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  divided  committee 
to  focus  and  agree  upon  a  workable 
alternative  solution  and  that  I  would  not 
obstruct  the  bill  in  committee.  My  un- 
equivocal statement  was  accurately  re- 
ported the  following  day  in  the  Town 
Talk,  although  this  newspaper  has  sub- 
sequently neglected  to  point  out  this 
siprniflcant  information  in  articles  re- 
ferring to  my  committee  vote. 

In  a  distorted  article.  Time,  on  May  18, 
implied  by  innuendo  that  my  committee 
position  was  influenced  either  by  a  flight 
on  which  the  Louisiana  congressional 
delegation  accompanied  the  President  to 
New  Orleans  on  May  4  or  by  a  conference 
that  I  had  with  the  President  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Yet  my  position  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  for  over 
10  days  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  Presi- 
dential influence.  The  New  Orleans 
trip  had  been  scheduled  for  over  2 
months. 

No  issue  was  made  of  my  position  ex- 
pressed In  the  April  24  Alexandria  pub- 
lic meeting  either  by  fanners  or  by  paid 
Farm  Bureau  officials  at  the  meeting. 
No  Issue  was  made  by  my  hometown 
press  until  the  national  press  made  it  an 
issue  of  partisan  party  politics.  And  no 
issue  was  subsequently  made  by  paid 
Farm  Bureau  officials  in  Louisiana  until 
a  rift  occurred  in  the  internal  politics  of 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  until  presstu^e  was  applied  from 
Chicago  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  try  to  get  me  to  block  the 
bill  in  committee. 

Had  I  tried  to  obstruct  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee I  would  have  been  arbitrary  and 
negative,  particularly  in  view  of  what 
was  accomplished  before  the  bill  cleared 
the  committee  as  I  have  previously  cited. 
For  all  practical  purixjses  we  killed  the 
original  bill  in  committee  and  developed 
our  own  farm  proposal  after  months  of 
conscientious  hard  work. 

Some  concern  about  this  bill  is  based 
on  the  misconception  that  in  the  absence 
of  this  proposal  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  deeply  involved  In  agricul- 
ture. Another  misconception  is  that 
this  bill  would  completely  regiment 
fanners.  There  are  also  misconceptions 
about  the  commodities  affected.  H.R. 
1 1222  does  not  deal  with  cotton,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, sugar,  and  tobacco,  which  are  al- 
ready under  production  control.  It 
does  not  deal  with  cattle  and  other  meat 
animals,  which  are  not  under  control. 
It  deals  with  wheat,  which  is  already 
under  control,  feed  grains,  which  are  now 
subject  to  price  supports  but  no  produc- 
tion controls,  and  with  milk,  which  is 
now  price  supported  but  not  controlled. 
As  I  have  previously  mentioned  there  will 
be  no  milk  legislation,  and  this  dairy 
section  will  be  deleted  on  the  floor. 

FARM  Bn.L  OPPONENTS  W^NT  PRICX  StTPORTS 

Another  misconception  Is  that  the  Icg- 
i-slatlve  and  lobby  opponents  of  this  bill 
advocate  getting  the  CroveiTiment  out  of 


agriculture.  The  fact  Is  that  opponents 
of  this  proposal  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  support  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  but  they  resist  regulation 
or  production.  They  advocate  what  is 
called  an  OF>en-end  farm  program  call- 
ing for  price  supF>orts  and  unlimited 
production,  under  which  most  of  the 
costly  surpluses  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  have  been  accumulated. 

The  average  citizen,  including  farm- 
ers, sees  no  justification  for  Government 
involvement  in  agriculture,  irrespective 
of  the  cost.  This  is  my  personal  predi- 
lection about  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  agriculture,  transportation,  or 
education,  which  is  corosistently  demon- 
strated by  my  voting  record  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  To  many  persons 
the  arguments  among  farmers  and 
among  farm  organizations  are  merely 
intramural  disputes  over  similar  subsidy 
schemes.  These  views  gain  force  when 
some  farm  plans  do  not  operate  as  in- 
tended, whether  because  of  poor  legisla- 
tion, poor  administration,  or  the  use  of 
too  much  fertilizer. 

The  success  of  some  farm  programs, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
in  terms  of  controlling  production  in 
line  with  consumption,  maintaining  farm 
income,  providing  a  stable  supply  at  a 
fair  price  for  consumers,  and  causing  no 
expense  to  the  Treasury,  gives  encour- 
agement to  some  farmers  and  others  in- 
terested in  agriculture  to  seek  Govern- 
ment assistance  programs  to  help  deal 
with  the  problems  of  marketing  an  over- 
supply  of  a  commodity  such  as  wheat  in 
a  sensitive  market  in  which  prices  can 
tumble  overnight  below  the  farmer's  cost 
of  production. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  hope 
among  farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike 
that  a  transition  period  is  in  sight  that 
will  lead  American  agriculture  back  to 
the  free  market  system  and  minimtmi 
Government  intervention  and  cost.  H  Jl. 
11222  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  because 
it  will  definitely  reduce  surplus  stocks 
and  prevent  further  surplus  accumula- 
tion of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

SECOND  TOWN  TALK  EDITORIAL 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Alex- 
andria Daily  Town  Talk,  on  May  12, 
1962,  took  issue  with  my  committee  po- 
sition on  the  fai-m  bill  in  the  following 
editorial : 

McSwEEN's  One  Bio  Vote 

Representative  Harold  B.  McSween,  who 
has  been  resisting  pressure  and  voting  with 
the  conservatives  ever  since  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, cast  the  biggest  vote  of  his  con- 
gressional career  this  week — the  wrong  way. 

It  was  Mr.  McSween "s  vote  which  cleared 
the  administration's  farm  bill  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  Thursday.  The 
vote  was  18  to  17,  and  that  1  vote  means 
the  objectionable  bill  will  be  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  where  support  is  con- 
siderable. 

Mr.  McSWEEN  had  said  he  would  vote  for 
the  bill  in  committee,  reserving  the  right 
to  vote  against  it  in  the  House  unless  it 
was  amended  to  remove  objectionable  pro- 
visions. 

But  Mr.  McSw^EEN  must  have  known  that 
committee  action  was  the  key.  One  vote 
will  not  decide  the  Issue  on  the  floor,  no 
matter  "vhich  way  the  decision  goes. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  was  on 
solid  ground  when  he  said  the  bill  had  cleared 


Its  first  "and  perhaps  most  dlfflctilt"  hurdle 
by  winning  committee  approval. 

And  Representative  Harou>  D.  Coolet, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  also  was  speaking  from  facts 
when  he  predicted  the  House  would  pass  the 
bill  "substantially  In  Its  present  form." 

Also  right  was  Representative  Charles  B. 
HoEVEN,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  who  said  the 
bill  would  "almost  make  it  necessary  for  a 
farmer  to  procure  a  Federal  license  to  operate 
his  farm." 

The  bin,  characteristic  of  the  New  Frontier, 
Is  loaded  down  with  objectionable  features. 
It  extends  Federal  control  over  the  few 
phases  of  agriculture  which  had  escaped  the 
bureaucratic  tentacles.  It  removes  the  last 
vestiges  of  individual  choice  from  agricult\u-e. 
It  wiU  make  worse  an  already  Intolerable 
situation. 

Mr.  McSvnrEN  may  feel  that  in  dollars  and 
cents  passage  of  the  farm  bill  means  vir- 
tually nothing  one  way  or  another  to  the 
Eighth  District.  And  he  may  have  seciu-ed 
concessions  on  other  matters  that  do  mean 
something  to  his  district. 

But  from  a  standpoint  of  principle,  he 
should  be  filled  with  remorse. 

FIRST  TOWN  TALK  EDITORIAL 

This  definite  indictment  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration,  because  it  has  kin- 
ship with  the  "New  Prontier,"  appeared 
about  3  months  after  a  previous  editorial 
of  Februarj'  2,  1962,  in  the  same  news- 
paper as  follows: 

The  New  Farm  Proposals 

Congressional  reaction  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's 1962  farm  program,  submitted  on 
Wednesday,  has  been  Just  atMut  as  expected. 
But  congressional  reaction  is  Impxjrtant  only 
in  that  it  is  a  gauge  to  the  program's  recep- 
tion in  Congress. 

XSTiat  Is  Important  is  the  reaction  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  this  is  certain  to 
be  violent  in  some  quarters. 

From  an  Impartial  vantage  point,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  proposals  must  be  considered  as 
good  and  bad,  both  to  extremes. 

It  is  certainly  undesirable  to  dump  svir- 
pluses  on  the  market  at  wUl,  as  he  pro- 
poses to  do,  because  of  the  depressing  ef- 
fects on  the  prices  farmers  would  receive 
for  their  cropvs. 

But  the  proposal  wTilch  is  expected  to 
draw  the  sharpest  fire  from  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  Is  that  which  would  cut  oft 
all  Government  subsidies  to  farmers  who 
refuse  to  go  along  with  Government  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

For  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  how- 
ever, we  must  try  such  a  program  sooner  or 
later.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  continue 
pouring  bUUons  of  tax  dollars  into  price 
supports,  soil-bank  payments,  et  cetera,  if 
these  practices  do  not  help  to  cut  the  sur- 
pluses which  cost  the  taxpayers  other  bil- 
lions. 

Most  farmers,  bless  them,  still  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  they 
are  willing  to  suffer  the  lean  years  that 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  such  an  ele- 
mental system. 

But  until  their  wisdom  is  matched  in 
Washington,  we  must  expect  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  wiU  have  ix)  continue  to  subsidize 
aigriculture.  Hence,  It  is  expedient  to  tie 
such  svibsidization  to  programs  which  will 
gradually  alleviate  the  tax  burden  and  aim 
at  a  return  to  uncontrolled  production. 

Because  of  their  efficiency  and  the  gains 
in  technology.  American  farmers  continue 
to  produce  more  each  year  in  spite  of  ihe 
best  efforts  of  Government  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. It  is  obvious  to  the  most  naive 
among  us,  then,  that  continuation  of  past 
programs  of  acreage  controls  and  marketing 
quotas  and  price  supports  will  do  nothing 
to  solve  the  "farm  problem." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  19(52  proposals  may  also  fall 
short  of  their  objectives,  but   the   question 
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that  must  be  resolved  Is  whether  they  should 
not  be  tried  in  view  of  the  failure  of  pro- 
grams now  in  operation. 

SENATOR  BIHD  StTPPOBTB)  FEED  GRAIN  PROVISION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  most  persons 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  sharp 
inconsistencies  in  these  two  editorials 
that  leave  a  reader  confused  as  to  the 
farm  policy  of  this  newspaper,  which 
serves  an  important  farm  area.  Let  us 
consider  the  claims  made  in  the  latest 
editorial  in  the  Town  Talk.  First,  there 
is  the  implication  that  my  committee  po- 
sition is  not  conservative.  I  always  be- 
lieve that  I  am  on  sound  ground  when- 
ever I  try  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
I  believe  that  it  is  conservative  and  de- 
sirable to  try  to  stop  the  costly  accumu- 
lation of  farm  surpluses  and  to  reduce 
the  stocks  on  hand,  thereby  recovering  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  these  commodities. 
I  regret  to  see  anyone  defend  the  con- 
tinuation of  costly  surplus  accumula- 
tion in  the  name  of  conservatism.  I  no- 
ticed with  interest  that  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  an  acknowledged 
conservative,  vqted  in  the  Senate  on  May 
24  for  the  Ellender  amendment  which 
put  the  feed  grain  section  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  back  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Town  Talk  also  claims  that  this 
bill  "extends  Federal  control  over  the 
flew  phases  of  agriculture  which  had  es- 
caped the  bureaucratic  tentacles"  and 
that  "it  removes  the  last  vestiges  of  in- 
dividual choice  from  agriculture."  These 
claims  are  incorrect.  As  I  shall  point 
out  in  detail  no  new  Federal  control  of 
any  kind  can  result  from  this  bill  except 
by  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
concerned,  and  this  applies  only  to  feed 
grains.  Otherwise  there  is  no  extension 
of  any  control  to  any  phase  of  agricul- 
ture. 

MORNING  ADVOCATE  EDITORIAL 

By  contrast  here  is  a  less  emotional 
and  more  factual  editorial  from  the  May 
31  issue  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate : 

The  New  Farm  Bill 

If  the  debate  over  the  administration  farm 
blU  begins  to  sound  a  little  like  the  same 
old  record,  that's  because  it  is  the  same  old 
record.  Many  of  the  more  important  changes 
first  sought  by  the  administration,  whether 
good  changes  or  bad,  have  been  knocked  out 
of  the  bill  or  abandoned  by  the  administra- 
tion in  an  effort  to  get  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion through  Congress.  The  bill  as  it  now 
stands  continues  the  farm  program  in  pretty 
much  reducing  surpluses  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  feed  grains,  and  relatively  high  price 
supports. 

Opponents  of  the  Federal  farm  programs 
fight  it  tooth  and  nail,  as  the  saying  goes. 
When  farmers  are  called  on  to  vote  on  the 
choice  of  strict  controls  and  high  price  sup- 
ports, as  opposed  to  greatly  relaxed  controls 
and  much  lower  price  supports,  or  none,  they 
will  vote  for  the  first,  as  in  the  past.  Cer- 
tainly, many  would  like  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  present  situation  of  surpluses,  acreage 
controls  and  price  supports,  but  the  way  has 
not  yet  been  found. 

Halfway  measure  of  easing  controls  and 
simultaneously  lowering  price  supports  have 
failed,  partly  because  of  political  pressure 
to  set  supports  at  too  high  a  level.  The  re- 
sult has  been  something  close  to  the  eco- 
nomic impossibility  of  price  supports  on 
unlimited  production.  The  'cold  turkey" 
remedy  of  throwing  out  supports  and  con- 


trols and  letting  supply  and  demand  have 
its  way  is  always  open,  but  so  drastic  a 
remedy  is  feared  by  almost  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  new 
farm  bill  is  the  application  to  wheat,  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  of  more  strict  controls 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  in  effect  on 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  The  control 
and  support  programs  applied  to  the  kvst 
three  crops  have  not  worked  perfectly  and 
have  been  rather  expensive.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  cotton  surplus,  especially,  has  been 
reduced  through  these  and  other  measures. 
while  the  halfway  control  plans  applied  to 
feed  grains  were  encouraging  production  of 
colossal  surpluses. 

These  Immense  surpluses  of  feed  grains  are 
responsible  for  development  of  the  fantastic 
grain  storage  business  in  which  Blllle  Sol 
Estes  dabbled  with  such  great  though  tem- 
porary success. 

Meanwhile,  the  rapid  growth  of  hunger  in 
China  and  the  reduction  of  surplus  of  food 
stores  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  outside 
the  United  States,  remind  us  that  under 
some  circumstances  our  own  food  stocks 
could  become  one  of  our  greatest  assets.  The 
value  of  the  world's  last  great  stock  of  sur- 
plus grain  could  not  be  estimated  in  dollars. 

Farmers  in  my  district  and  I  have  kept 
in  close  touch  on  this  bill,  just  as  we  do 
on  all  legislation  affecting  persons  who 
hve  in  rural  areas.  The  daily  farmers 
told  me  that  they  were  opposed  to  mar- 
keting allotments  for  milk,  and  we  took 
this  control  feature  out  of  the  dairy 
section  of  the  bill  in  committee.  The 
entire  dairy  section  will  be  removed  by 
floor  action  as  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned. 

PROVISIONS  OF  FEED  GRAIN  SECTION 

The  remaining  concern  of  farmers  in 
my  district  has  been  over  the  feed  grain 
section,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains  could 
be  approved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  eligible  feed  grain  farmers  in  a  ref- 
erendum. The  terms  of  the  referendum 
are  subject  to  some  justifiable  criticism. 
Feed  grain  farmers  would  have  two 
choices:  either  a  program  providing  for 
acreage  allotments  coupled  with  price 
supports:  or  no  program — no  controls 
and  no  price  supports.  This  would  be  a 
fair  choice  for  farmers  as  between  con- 
trols and  freedom.  There  is  a  valid 
question,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
provision  which  permits  the  release  into 
the  market  for  unrestricted  use  of  up 
to  10  million  tons  of  surplus  feed  grains. 
Farmers  correctly  fear  that  this  author- 
ity could  be  used  to  adversely  affect  the 
market  price  of  feed  grains,  thus  pre- 
venting a  fair  choice  in  the  referendum. 
This  provision  needs  to  be  amended  to 
sufficiently  restrict  the  authority  to  re- 
lease surplus  stocks  under  these  cii'cum- 
stances  and  thereby  offer  to  feed  grain 
farmers  a  fair  choice  between  controls 
on  one  hand  and  freedom  on  the  other 
hand.  I  shall  offer  such  an  amendment, 
which  will  probably  be  accepted  without 
serious  argument.  Such  a  provision  was 
incorporated  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  May  25. 

A  continuation  of  the  expensive  emer- 
gency feed  grain  legislation  applicable  to 
the  1961  and  1962  crops,  which  cost  $782 
million  in  1961  and  which  is  expected  to 
cost  S900  miUion  in  1962  cannot  be  justi- 
iSed.  Neither  can  we  justify  a  return  to 
the  existing  permanent  legislation  which 


was  enacted  in  1958  and  which  was  a  se- 
quel to  tlio  1956  Soil  Bank  Act.  These 
open-tnd  programs  of  unlimited  produc- 
tion coupled  with  price  supports  do  not 
work.  They  have  caused  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  additional  $2  billion  in  surplus 
feed-grain  stocks  since  their  enactment. 
Yet  the  Farm  Bureau  wants  us  either  to 
extend  the  expensive  emergency  feed- 
grain  program  or  revert  to  the  1958  per- 
manent legislation.  Farmers  have  no 
right  to  expect  the  taxpayers  to  provide 
price  supp>orts  unless  production  is  kept 
in  line  with  consumption,  and  the  rank- 
and-file  farmer  does  not  ask  the  taxpay- 
ers to  do  this. 

The  peak  accumulation  of  75  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  has  been  reduced  to 
67  million  tons  since  the  enactment  in 
1961  of  the  emergency  prograon.  The 
proposed  feed  grain  program  is  designed 
to  reduce  surplus  stocks  to  desirable  lev- 
els— between  30  and  50  million  tons — in 
about  5  years.  Harvested  acreages  of  the 
four  major  feed  grains  would  probably  be 
10  to  20  percent  below  195^60  acreages 
for  several  years.  Under  the  proposed 
program  livestock  prices  can  be  main- 
tained at  levels  materially  higher  than  if 
the  pre -1961  program  were  continued 
and  far  above  levels  expected  if  feed 
gram  production  were  unrestricted  with 
price  supports  at  market  levels.  With 
feed-grain  production  stabilized,  the  out- 
put of  meat  animals  can  be  increased 
substantially  in  response  to  increased 
demands  for  meat  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts, while  prices  received  by  producers 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  will  be  sta- 
bilized and  prevented  from  collapsing 
along  with  the  prices  of  feed  grains. 

MIDWEST  WOl^LD  LOSE  BONANZA 

The  storm  center  of  opposition  to  this 
bill  IS  the  Midwest — the  Corn  Belt  which 
has  been  smart  enough  and  politically 
strong  enough  over  the  years  to  get  price 
supports  for  corn  with  unlimited  produc- 
tion. They  have  been  able  to  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  com  and  stor- 
age business  in  the  Midwest  is  booming 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  The  recent 
publicity  about  grain  storage  is  not  the 
first  storage  problem  arising  out  of  the 
excesses  of  existing  law.  I  do  not  blame 
the  Midwest  for  resisting  this  bill.  Un- 
der the  feed  grain  referendum  the  Mid- 
west would  lose  its  bonanza,  because  it 
mu.st  either  accept  controls  or  lose  sup- 
ports. It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  paid  Farm  Bureau  lobbyists  in 
Louisiana  are  representing  the  best  in- 
terests of  Louisiana  farmers  when  they 
help  the  Midwest  to  fight  its  battles. 
It  is  wrong  for  farm  organizations  to 
make  deals  at  the  national  level  and  then 
try  to  indoctrinate  Louisiana  farmers 
down  at  the  grassroots  with  these  poli- 
cies with  propaganda  ironically  paid  for 
by  Louisiana  farmers. 

The  Midwest  has  even  been  able  to 
enlist  the  support  of  some  cattlemen  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  to  help  it  to 
hold  on  to  this  gravy  train.  The  argu- 
ment is  advanced  to  cattlemen  that  "if 
they  control  corn  they  will  eventually 
control  cattle.  "  This  fear  argument  does 
not  hold  water.  As  long  as  cattlemen 
continue  to  have  no  interest  in  securing 
price  supports  for  cattle  they  need  not 
fear  the  adoption  of  controls.    The  argu- 
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ment  is  also  advanced  that  "if  they  con- 
trol corn  there  will  not  be  enough  feed 
for  cattle."  About  the  same  time  it  is 
argued  that  If  the  67  million  tons  of  sur- 
plus feed  grain  stocks  worth  $3  billion 
are  allowed  to  gradually  move  into  the 
market  to  prevent  spoiling — it  can  be 
stored  only  about  8  years  before  spoil- 
ing—and to  keep  it  from  being  a  total 
lo.s.s  to  the  Treasur/  the  market  price 
of  feed  grains  will  b<;  depressed,  causing 
al.so  a  drop  in  catt  e  and  land  prices. 
The  person  makinc  these  arguments 
meets  himself  comirg  and  going.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  lo  shortage  of  feed 
grains  for  cattle  in  view  of  these  large 
surplus  stocks  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
markable increases  in  production  yields. 

Also  stability  in  fted  grain  and  cattle 
prices  is  more  likely  to  be  maintained  in 
the  long  run  if  surplus  stocks  are  reduced 
in  orderly  fashion  to  desired  levels. 

ETTICT  IN  I  OUISIANA 

In  Louisiana  the  irgument  has  also 
been  made  that  a  msndatory  feed  grain 
program,  if  adopted  by  farmers  in  the 
referendiun,  would  inhibit  the  growth 
and  diversification  of  Louisiana  agricul- 
ture, particularly  since  Louisiana  is  a 
deficit  feed  grain  Stale,  and  that  Louisi- 
ana would  not  be  free  to  increase  its  feed 
grain  production  as  it  wishes.  This  is 
also  a  misleading  argument.  Corn  spe- 
cialists in  Louisiana  tell  me  that  more 
corn  would  be  grown  in  Louisiana  under 
such  a  program  then  under  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  emergency  leg- 
islation and  that  the  downward  trend  in 
Louisiana  com  prodvction  would  be  ar- 
rested. Louisiana  wrni  production  has 
decreased  in  the  last  decade,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  trend  t<  ward  using  former 
corn  acreage  for  pastire  for  grazing  beef 
cattle.  This  downward  trend  in  Lou- 
isiana corn  producti(m  occurred  during 
years  of  complete  freedom  of  farmers  to 
use  their  land  withojt  controls  on  feed 
grains.  In  1960  LouL'iana  produced  only 
13  million  bushels  cpf  corn  while  con- 
suming approximately  50  million  bush- 
els. To  meet  its  own  present  demands 
Louisiana  would  neeii  to  plant  an  addi- 
tional 680,000  acres  to  corn.  Instead  of 
planting  more  corn  Louisiana  farmers 
are  electing  to  grow  less  corn  and  graze 
more  cattle,  because  cattle  are  more  prof- 
itable than  corn  in  Louisiana,  and  often 
they  find  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  corn  than 
grow  it. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Grant  defi- 
cit area  amendment,  Louisiana  and  most 
other  Southeastern  f  tates  that  are  defi- 
cit in  feed  grain  protluction  would  prob- 
ably be  exempt  from  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  control  program,  and  pro- 
ducers would  be  able  to  plant  their  entire 
base  acreage  if  desired. 

The  provisions  of  the  McSween  amend- 
ment applying  the  [srinciple  of  release 
and  reapportionment  of  feed  grain  acres 
would  assure  commercial  feed  grain 
farmers  that  they  could  increase  their 
acreages  in  the  years  ahead,  just  as  have 
cotton  farmers  who  have  desired  in- 
creased allotments. 

25 -ACRE    EtEMPTION 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
feed  grain  section  exempts  farms  with 
a  feed  grain  base  of  les.<;  than  25  acres: 


86  percent  of  the  feed  grain  producers  in 
Louisiana  would  fall  in  this  category. 
These  provisions  coupled  with  diversion 
payments  in  lower  amounts  than  under 
the  existing  emergency  legislation  insure 
that  feed  grain  production  in  Louisiana 
would  increase  by  more  than  15  percent 
under  such  a  program  over  1962. 

In  view  of  these  provisions  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Louisiana  critics  of  H.R. 
11222,  mainly  paid  lobbyists,  are  still 
seeing  ghosts  even  though  all  of  the 
bugaboos  have  been  run  away. 

In  Louisiana  most  cotton  farmers  sup- 
port the  cotton  program  of  controls  and 
price  supports.  The  same  is  true  for 
rice  and  sugar  growers  with  regard  to  the 
rice  and  sugar  program.  Yet  some  of 
these  same  persons  are  still  holding  out 
for  the  same  costly  open  end  surplus- 
creating  feed  grain  program  that  has 
caused  so  much  trouble.  Only  they  can 
explain  their  reason  for  this  incon- 
sistency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farm  bills  did  not  win 
any  jxipularity  contests  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  and  they  are  not 
crowd  pleasers  now.  But  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  do  something  now 
about  this  serious  matter.  It  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  the  concern  of  every 
American.  Considering  the  good  work 
done  in  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  im- 
prove this  bill  and  the  likelihood  of  fur- 
ther perfecting  it  on  the  House  floor  as 
I  have  mentioned,  I  think  that  this  farm 
bill  will  serve  well  the  Nation  and  my 
State  of  Louisiana,  farmers  and  non- 
farmers  alike. 


THE    17 1ST    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  annual 
observances,  commemorating  the  171st 
anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791,  were  held  at  Polish  Cadets* 
Hall,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  May  3,  1962;  at 
Dom  Polski  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  May 
6.  1962;  at  Dom  Polski  Hall,  North  Tona- 
wanda.  N.Y.,  on  May  6,  1962.  I  am  glad 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Whereas  Poland's  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  the  first  liberal  European  constitvition, 
symbolized  the  aspirations  of  Polish-speak- 
ing people  to  freedom  and  equality;  and 

Whereas  said  constitution,  documenting 
mans  respect  for  the  dignity  of  Individuals, 
Is  equally  symbolic  today  of  the  same  desires 
of  all  human  beings;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
chief  bastion  of  freedom  in  the  world,  is  the 
main  repository  of  the  hopes  of  htimanlty 
for  a  future  laereft  of  oppression;  and 

Whereas  In  Poland's  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  as  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  rights  of  an  Individual 
are  declared  to  be  paramount  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  American  way 
of  life  is  being  threatened  by  forces  of  a 
system  in  which  the  Interests  of  the  State 
are  supreme:  Be  it  therefore 


Resolved.  That  we  pledge  our  support  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, John  F.  Kennedy,  In  actions  under- 
taken by  him  to  strengthen  the  military 
position  of  our  Nation.  We  support  his  de- 
cision to  renew  nuclear  weapon  testing  In 
order  to  maintain  the  lead  of  our  Nation 
in  this  resp>ect.  and  we  unite  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  endeavors  to  make  this  a  world 
governed  by  the  rule  of  law  and  reason 
rather  than  by  violence  and  oppression;  and 
be  it  further 

Renoh^ed,  That  we  unequivocally  declare 
opposition  to  "isms"  prevalent  In  the  world 
which  would  deny  man  his  basic,  inalienable 
rights  and  which  would  debase  his  God- 
given  dignity;  and  be  it  further 

Ra^olved,  That  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica must  maintain  strong  ties  with  its  his- 
torically trusted  allies,  and  to  this  end  we 
feel  that  economic  aid  to  Poland  must  be 
stepped  up  to  bolster  the  will  of  the  Polish 
people  In  their  resistance  to  Communist  rule; 
we  ask  that  the  Battle  Act,  which  limits  aid 
to  Poland,  be  amended  so  that  loans  and 
grants  for  industrial  development  can  be 
advanced  to  that  nation,  mindful  that  here- 
tofore American  aid  has  been  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  surpluses  only,  all  other  aid 
being  barred  by  the  aforesaid  Battle  Act; 
and  be  It  further 

iJesoJi'ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  oxir 
New  YcB-k  State  Senators,  Hon.  Jacob  Javlts. 
Hon.  Kenneth  Keating,  and  to  our  area  Con- 
gressmen. Hon.  Thaddeus  Dulskl,  Hon.  Wll- 
liam  E.  Miller,  and  Hon.  John  Pillion. 


MERGER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RAIL- 
ROAD AND  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSBQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  petition  which  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  intervening  in  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission  in  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  Railroads. 
The  petition  follows : 
Petition  of  Transport  Workers  Union   or 

America.   AFL-CIO,   for  Leave  To  Intkr- 

vene— Before   the   Interstate   Commerce 

Commission 

(In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  seek  authority  to  merge 
properties  and  franchises  of  New  York 
Central  Railroad) 

(Finance  Docket  No.  21989) 
Comes  now  the  petitioner.  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  and  re- 
spectfully represents  that  it  has  an  Interest 
in  the  matters  in  controversy  In  the  above- 
entitled  proceeding,  that  it  desires  to  Inter- 
vene in  and  become  a  party  to  said  proceed- 
ing, and  for  grounds  in  support  of  said 
petition,  respectfully  shows: 

I 
The  petitioner.  Transport  Workers  Union 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  Is  a  labor  organization 
with  approximately  150,000  dues-paying 
members.  This  International  union  has  a 
subordinate  know  as  the  Railroad  Division 
with  20,000  members  of  whom  16,500  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  200 
employed   on  harbor  tugboats   of   the   New 
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Yorlc  Central  Railroad  and  400  employed  by 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  a  New  York 
Central  subaldiary.  Apart  from  this,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  150,000  members  of 
the  petitioner  are  directly  interested  as  iisers 
of  the  freight  and  passenger  services  of  the 
carriers  here  Involved. 

The  principal  office  of  the  petitioner  is  at 
210  West  50th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

II 

The  petitioner  is  In  collective  bargaining 
relationship  with  both  of  the  carriers  here 
involved  with  respect  to  its  members  em- 
ployed by  them  and  has  agreements  concern- 
ing seniority,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working 
conditions. 

"I 
This  application  fall*  within  the  provisions 
of  section  5(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  proposed  transaction  by  reason 
of  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  act  directly  involves 
the  petitioner's  members.  The  evidence  that 
will  be  presented  will  bear  seriously  and  sub- 
stantially on  the  possible  adverse  effect  on 
the  carriers'  employees  who  are  members  of 
the  petitioner  shoxild  the  proposed  transac- 
tion be  tpproved  by  the  Commission.  In 
this  respect,  the  petitioner  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  interest  In  any  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  parties  to  the  proceeding  may 
propose  with  respect  to  the  p>rotection  of 
employees'  interests  and  it  may  well  itself 
prtjpoae  terms  and  conditions  if  the  applica- 
tion should  be  granted  in  other  respects. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
petitioner's  members  are  users  of  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  facUlUes  of  the  roads, 
they  are,  moreover,  seriously  concerned  with 
the  merits  of  the  petition  in  other  respects 
and  desire  an  opportv.nity  to  be  beard  with 
respect  to  them.  The  economic  aspects  of 
the  proposed  merger  are  ominous  and  require 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  with  presentation  of 
certain  points  of  view  which  are  ignored  In 
the  application  by  the  carriers.  That  appli- 
cation Is  devoted  and  directed  solely  to  the 
question  of  Increasing  profit  and  decreasing 
cost  of  operation  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves. The  public  Interest  requires  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  for  the 
economy  and  for  the  national  defense  of 
many  aspects  of  the  proposed  merger.  Ex- 
amples of  ouch  a£p>ectE  are : 

(a)  The  piecemeal  approach  Involved  in 
the  merger  of  these  two  particular  roads  and 
possible  conflict  of  this  isolated  merger  with 
the  national  program  for  an  Integrated 
merger  policy  as  set  forth  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject. 

(b)  The  dismantling  of  a  plant  and 
facility,  essential  to  national  delense,  that 
cannot  be  readily  reconstructed. 

(c)  The  Implication  with  respect  to  the 
antitrust  laws  and  antimonopoly  policy. 

(d)  Its  Importance  as  a  precedent  for 
other  proposed  and  pending  mergers. 

(e)  The  reduction  of  available  alterna- 
tives for  shippers. 

(f)  Effect  of  the  merger  on  the  economic 
problems  of  communities  where  the  carriers 
now  have  separate  facilities. 

(g)  Other  economic  aspects,  such  as  dis- 
regard of  possibility  of  Increasing  rail  traffic 
and  revenues  by  Increasing  use  of  railroad 
facilities. 

V 

The  Intervention  of  this  petitioner  will  not 
broaden  the  issues  already  before  the  Com- 
mission in  this  proceeding. 

Wherefore,  the  petitioner,  in  its  own  be- 
half, and  in  behalf  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  such  organization,  prays  leave  to 
li  tervene  In  this  cause  and  be  treated  as 
party  hereto  with  the  right  to  have  notice 
of  and  participate  in  any  further  proceed- 
ings, to  appear  thereat,  to  present  testimony. 


to  produce  and  examine  witnesses,  and  to  "le 
heard  by  counsel  upon  brief  or  oral  argu- 
ment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O'DWYER  &  BERMSTET>f. 

Attcrrneys  for  Transport  Workers  Union 
of  America.  AFL-CIO. 
(Of    counsel:    Paul   O'Dwyer    and    Howard 
N.  Meyer.  New  York,  N.Y.) 
VUy  3.   1962. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OP  WHY  WE 
HAVE  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT.  UN- 
USED PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 
AND  A  SLOW  RATE  GROWTH 
WHILE  THE  ECONOMIES  OP  MANY 
COUNTRIES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 
CONTINUE  BOOMING— THE  UNRE- 
SOLVED DILEMMA  OF  TIGHT 
MONEY  AND  HIGH  INTEREST  VER- 
SUS FEDERAL  DEFICITS.  AND 
THE  CONTINUING  CONTROVERSY 
OVER  INSUFFICIENT  CONSUMER 
DEMAND  VERSUS  AN  INSUFFI- 
CIENT BUSINESS  SHARE  OP  THE 
NATIONAL    INCOME 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Eu- 
ropean Success  Formula,"  addressed  to 
a  question  of  what  roles  the  budgets  of 
the  governments  of  Western  Europe  have 
played  in  the  continuing  prosperity  of 
most  of  those  countries.  This  editorial 
refers  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  suggests 
that  the  committee  report  has  answered 
this  question  erroneously,  though  in 
truth  the  committee's  report  did  not  an- 
swer this  question  at  all.  and  did  not 
try  to. 

I  mention  this  matter  not  in  the 
spirit  of  making  a  complaint.  Since  the 
Post  was  referring  to  a  report  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee — 
one  not  agreed  to  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers— I  suppose  we  could  charitably  ap- 
ply an  old  saying  among  Democrats,  that 
"a  bad  press  mention  is  better  than  no 
press  mention  at  all."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Post's  mistreatment  of  our  re- 
port was  by  inadvertence,  and  I  rather 
imagine  that  the  editorial  writer  had 
read  the  report  so  long  ago  that  he  had 
forgotten  what  was  in  it. 

Since  we  were  not  being  political  in 
this  report,  however,  in  any  partisan 
sense  of  the  term,  I  would  not  like  any 
Member  left  with  an  impression  that  the 
committee's  report  deals  with  somethint: 
it  does  not  deal  with.  Accordingly.  I 
will  insert  in  the  Record  the  Post  edi- 
torial along  with  a  letter  I  have  written 
to  the  editor  concerning  this  matter. 

It  is  true  that  President  Kennedy  has 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to 
find  out  what  accounts  for  the  difierence 
in  the  way  our  economy  is  performing 
and  the  booming  business  conditions  in 
Western  Europe.     It  is  a  good  question. 


and  I  wish  we  had  the  answer  to  it 
but  we  do  not.     Perhaps  we  will  have 
soon. 

The  Piesident  suggested  this  question 
.specifically  to  the  CED,  I  believe,  and 
the  top  brass  of  the  CED  is,  I  under- 
stand, m  Euiope  now  to  make  a  prompt 
study  of  the  question.  No  doubt  within 
a  week  or  so  we  will  have  a  rather  pre- 
cise prescription  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  should  do,  by  way  of  hold- 
ing down  wages,  increasing  business 
profits,  reducing  corporate  taxes,  speed- 
ing up  depreciation  allowances,  cutting 
taxes  on  top  bracket  personal  incomes 
and  providing  other  bases  for  an  increase 
in  business  confidence  and  manasement 
incentives  calculated  as  necessary  to  put 
the  unemployed  back  to  work  and  stim- 
ulate economic  srowth. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  faced  with  some 
dilemmas  and  knotty  controversies. 
There  is  a  question  of  which  policy  in- 
struments to  u.se  to  stimulate  economic 
activity.  If  our  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities could,  and  would,  permit  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  our  money  supply,  per- 
mitting also  a  decline  in  interest  rates, 
we  would  normally  expect  a  return  to 
full  employment.  Such  a  monetary-  pol- 
icy would  allow  the  private  economy  to 
expand  and  take  up  the  existing  slack. 
But  our  policymakers  find  obstacles  to 
what  would  normally  be  a  prroper  mone- 
tary policy,  because  of  our  balance-of- 
pa\-ments  problem.  They  feel  that  if 
they  allowed  the  money  supply  to  grow 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  allowed  interest 
rates  to  come  down,  there  would  be  more 
borrowing  from  U.S.  banks  and  capital 
markets  by  foreign  nations  and  govern- 
ments, and  this  would  increase  the  dollar 
claims  held  abroad  which  could  be  used 
to  purchase  our  gold  reserves. 

The  administration  has  not  thouerht  it 
appropriate  to  suggest  any  steps  to  dis- 
courai,'e  our  people  from  investing  abroad 
in  new  plants  or  in  foreign  bonds  and 
.stocks,  nor  to  discourage  foreign  govern- 
ments and  nationals  from  raising  funds 
in  the  United  States,  and  such  fund  rais- 
ing here  i.s  a  common  practice. 

For  example,  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  carries  an  advertisement  by  a 
U.vS.  underwriting  firm  offering  American 
investors  additional  shares  of  common 
stock  in  Philips  N.V.  This  is  a  Neth- 
erlands corporation  which  operates 
throughout  Western  Europe  and  occupies 
about  the  same  position  there  that  Gen- 
eral Electric  does  in  the  United  States. 
TTie  macazine  of  Wall  Street,  in  its  June 
2  issue,  offers  a  comment  that  the  for- 
eign governments  and  international 
aeencies  have  raised  more  money  in  the 
United  States  this  year  than  in  any  cal- 
endar year  .since  1958,  and  more  borrow- 
ing is  yet  to  come.  Without  some 
arrangement  for  selective  controls,  or  se- 
lective disincentives  or  penalties — which 
has  not  been  suggested — our  monetary 
authorities  doubtless  feel  justified  in 
continuing  their  tight-money  and  high- 
interest  policy  because  an  easier  money 
policy  might  encoui'age  even  more  for- 
eign fundraising  in  the  United  States. 

Assuming  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
cannot  adopt  a  monetary  policy  appro- 
priate to  our  domestic  needs,  a  policy  of 
lettin?  the  money  supply  increase  right 
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along  with  increases  in  economic  activ- 
ity, then  the  alternative  way  of  stimu- 
lating economic  activity  is  to  have  bigger 
Federal  deficits.  But  this  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion either.  As  we  well  know.  Federal 
deficits  are  fraught  with  all  kinds  of 
dangers,  both  economic  and  political. 

If  there  were  to  b<  a  deliberate  decision 
to  have  a  larger  Federal  deficit,  we  would 
be  immediately  up  against  a  question 
whether  to  cut  taxes  without  cutting  ex- 
penditures, or  to  increase  spending  for 
.some  of  the  worthy  purposes  which  vari- 
ous segments  of  public  opinion  hold  dear, 
while  maintaining  the  present  level  of 
taxes. 

Furthermore,  if  there  were  to  be  a  de- 
cision to  cut  taxes,  then  we  would  still 
have  the  controveny  over  whether  the 
tax  relief  should  go  to  consumers  or  to 
business.  Here  is  a  basic  question  which 
has  not  been  answen^d : 

Given  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
US.  economy,  what  division  of  the  na- 
tional income  as  between  consumers  and 
business  would  bring  about  a  continuing 
increase  in  employment  and  produc- 
tion— and  thus  a  larger  income  to  be 
divided? 

One  .school  of  thought  holds  that  our 
present  problem  comes  about  because  of 
insufficient  consumer  purchasing  p>ower. 
This  school  argues  that  if  consumers  re- 
ceived a  larger  share  of  present  income, 
the  resulting  increase  in  consumer  de- 
mand would  bring  about  increased 
employment,  increased  utilization  of 
productive  capacity,  larger  aggregate 
business  profits,  and.  finally,  an  incen- 
tive for  busine-ss  to  invest  m  new 
capacity. 

The  other  school  holds  that  if  rela- 
tively more  of  the  present  income  were 
allowed  to  go  into  return  on  capital, 
either  in  the  form  of  increased  deprecia- 
tion or  increased  profits  after  taxes,  then 
business  would  have  more  incentive  to 
invest,  more  funds  to  invest,  and  the 
slack  in  our  economy  would  be  taken  up 
by  building  new  productive  capacity. 

The  Washington  Post  is  clearly  on  the 
.^ide  of  more  incentives  to  business  and 
lias  been  plumping  for  a  kit  of  such  in- 
centives for  several  months  now.  There 
IS  a  most  interesting  piece  by  Edwin  L. 
Dale,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  however,  which  gives  a  round- 
up of  European  views  on  this  subject.  I 
would  like  to  call  this  piece  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  also. 

Finally,  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
refeis  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Economist  of  May  19.  by  an 
observer  of  the  European  economy  who 
claims  that  the  European  governments 
have  been  living  in  both  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic sin — allowing  their  money  supply 
to  increa.se  and  also  having  Government 
deficits.  This  is  most  interesting,  if  true. 
Monetary  authorities  in  the  United 
States  have,  for  at  least  15  years  now, 
been  shrinking  our  money  supply  rela- 
tive to  our  gross  national  product,  pull- 
ing the  checkreins  tighter  and  tighter, 
and  holding  private  economic  activity 
further  and  further  away  from  achieving 
its  potential.  For  the  most  part  the 
governments  of  Western  Europe  have, 
according  to  the  Economist,  been  allow- 
ing   their   money   supplies    to    increase 


about  in  proportion  to  increases  in  their 
gross  national  products.  Most  inter- 
esting, I  hope  we  can  get  the  facts  on  this 
matter,  perhaps  through  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve,  even  without  sending  a  mission  to 
Europe  for  them. 

Also,  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  get 
the  facts  on  the  European  budgets. 

It  appears  that  if  you  count  only  the 
budgets  of  the  central  governments, 
these  governments  have  had  many  siz- 
able deficits  over  the  past  decade  or 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  also 
count  the  budgets  of  the  local  govern- 
mental units,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  have  generally  not  had 
deficits.  This  needs  looking  into,  also; 
It  may  throw  some  hght  on  the  Presi- 
dents  question. 

The  materials  I  have  referred  to  are 
as  follows. 

IPtom  the  'Washington  Post,  June  2,  1962] 
European  Si;ccess  Formula 
The  President  has  asked  his  advisers  to 
study  the  policies  of  European  countries  to 
discover  how  most  of  them  have  managed  to 
grow  so  rapidly.  Sonrje  observers  have  cited 
the  alleged  European  tendency  to  run  budget 
deficits  as  a  principal  reason.  The  annual 
report  of  the  congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  pointed  out  that,  by  American 
accounting  standards,  the  governments  of  a 
number  of  European  countries  are  usually 
in  deficit.  The  London  Economist  has  said 
that  'deflcits  pay'  and  urged  the  United 
States  to  learn  the  lesson. 

Data  supplied  by  the  Statistical  Office  of 
the  Common  Market  seem  at  odds  with  these 
views.  In  Its  bulletin,  the  Statistical  Office 
computes  the  aggregate  financial  position  of 
the  national  and  local  governments  for  each 
of  the  six  member  countries,  in  terms  of  their 
national  income  accounts.  The  only  country 
showing  fairly  steady  deficits  is  Belgium, 
which  is  also  the  only  country  whose  growth 
has  been  notably  slow.  All  tlie  others  show 
almost  uninterrupted  surpluses  for  every 
year  from  1950  to  1959,  the  period  covered 
by  the  data.  This  is  true  even  for  Prance, 
despite  her  inflationary  policies  during  the 
pre-De  Gaulle  years.  The  surpluses  were  of 
respectable  size,  in  the  case  of  OauUist 
France  as  much  as  2  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  in  that  of  Germany  as  much  as  5 
percent.  These  surpluses  helped  to  restrain 
inflation  and  in  part  were  channeled  into  the 
private  economies  where  they  served  to  speed 
up  investment  and  increase  the  rate  of 
growth. 

A  similar  correction  must  be  applied  to 
the  revised  European  budgets  quoted  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  committee's  data  no  doubt  are  correct, 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  because  they  omit  the  budgets  of 
local  authorities.  For  Germany,  for  Instance, 
the  monthly  report  of  the  federal  bank  shows 
that  occasional  deficits  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment tend  to  be  outweighed  by  surpluses 
achieved  at  other  levels  of  government.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  State 
and  local  authorities  produce  deficits  year 
after  year.  These  must  be  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral accounts  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
financial  role  of  government. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  public  deficits  are 
inherently  good  or  bad.  In  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy, a  deficit  is  appropriate.  It  Is  quite 
jxjssible  that  in  recessions  the  European 
countries  would  run  deficits  and  act  less  de- 
fensively about  them  than  is  customary  here. 
But  a  vigorous  economy  will  grow  faster  if  it 
has  a  surplus.  The  continental  countries 
have  operated  by  this  principle,  and  on  the 
evidence  very  successfully. 


JVNE  2,   1962. 

The  Editor, 

The  WashutgtOTi  Post   aud    Times  Herald. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sik:  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  your 
editorial  page,  after  being  silent  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  annual  report  for  3 
months  following  lt«  issuance,  would  now 
represent  this  report  as  giving  the  wrong 
answer  to  a  question  which  the  report 
neither  raises  nor  attempts  to  answer. 

In  your  editorial  "European  Success  For- 
mula" on  June  2,  you  mix  the  committees 
report  into  a  question  which  has  been  more 
recently  raised,  namely,  what  role  the  budg- 
ets of  Western  EXiropean  governments  may 
have  played  In  the  high  employment  and 
rapid  growth  rates  recently  experienced  by  a 
number  of  these  countries,  and  you  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  report  gives  the  wrong 
answer  because  it  uses  the  wrong  data —  a 
similar  correction  must  be  applied  to  the 
revised  European  budgets  quoted  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee" 

True,  the  report  makes  reference,  at  two 
places,  to  the  fact  that  several  central  gov- 
ernments of  Western  Europe  have  had 
deficits  in  their  budgets  In  a  number  of  the 
past  10  years,  but  these  references  go  to 
those  issues  discussed  at  the  points  where 
the  references  are  made. 

First,  in  discussing  improvement*  recently 
made  in  Federal  accounting  practices,  the  re- 
port discusses  possible  further  improvements, 
including  a  capital  budget.  The  practice  of 
treating  investments  in  capital  items  aa  "ex- 
penses" of  the  year  in  which  the  outlays  are 
made  is  unique  with  Federal  accounting,  and 
a  comment  is  made  that  European  budgets 
would  show  deficits  more  frequently  if  tliey 
followed  Federal  accounting  practices. 

Second,  the  rejxjrt  makes  a  point  that  the 
advice  which  Congress  has  long  been  receiv- 
ing from  European  officials  and  bankers. 
usually  through  the  voices  of  our  own 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  officials,  which 
would  have  us  believe  that  any  Federal  defi- 
cit, under  any  circumstances,  undermines 
European  confidence  in  the  dollar  may  be 
advice  of  an  unwarranted  sort.  Here  the 
report  presents  data  (supplied  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget)  showing  the  net  sur- 
pluses or  deficits  In  several  European  budgets 
over  a  10-year  period,  after  the  European 
budgets  are  translated  to  terms  comparable 
with  those  of  the  Federal  budget.  On  this 
basis  the  budgets  of  several  European  coun- 
tries which  have  generally  been  thought  to 
have  been  In  surplus  over  the  past  decade 
turn  out  to  have  been  In  deficit  more  often 
than  has  the  Federal  budget.  Thus  it  may 
be  that  the  nervousness  which  our  Euro- 
pean friends  are  said  to  suffer  over  Federal 
deflcits  is  traceable  to  a  difference  in  form 
rather  than  a  difference  In  substance.  In 
any  case,  It  is  the  Federal  administrative 
budget,  not  the  income  and  product  accounts 
budget,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  al- 
leged nervousness. 

If  the  report  had  intended  to  go  beyond 
the  points  discussed  and  suggest  some  con- 
nection between  European  budgets  and 
growth  rates,  then  some  analysis,  some 
mention  of  growth  rates,  some  presentation 
of  data  on  the  subject — of  which  there  Is 
none — would  be  expected.  Indeed,  required. 
A  congressional  committee  could  not  get 
away  with  the  kind  of  analysis  engaged  in 
in  your  editorial,  wherein  you  conclude  that 
"a  vigorous  economy  will  grow  faster  if  it 
has  a  surplus,"  merely  because  you  find  that 
the  only  European  coimtry  "showing  fairly 
steady  deficits"  has  had  a  'notably  slow" 
growth  rate. 

A  full  chapter  of  the  committee's  report 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  meaning 
and  uses  of  the  different  Federal  budgets, 
and  this  discussion  emphasizes  that  In  con- 
sidering such  questions  as  what  Influence 
Federal   fiscal  operations  may  have   on   the 
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economy,  we  must  consider  total  expendi- 
tures and  revenue  collections  as  measured 
by  the  product  arxl  Income  account  budget, 
not  Just  the  fraction  of  this  picture  that  is 
presented  In  the  administrative  budget. 
Accordingly,  the  report's  failiu'e  to  present 
data  for  European  budgets  In  terms  of  in- 
come and  product  aecounts  does  not  mean 
that  our  dAta  need  correction.  It  only 
means  that  we  need  a  correction  of  your 
unwarranted  assumption  that  the  report  ad- 
dresses ttsell  to  a  qucEtlon  of  relationships 
between  E;uropean  budgets  and  growth 
rate*. 

Granted,  the  question  ta  a  good  one,  but 

to  answer  it,  as  yaa  have  attempted  to  do. 

would  require  a  great  deal  more  information 

than  has  been  referred  to  In  yjiir  editortal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Pat5£aic. 
ChaiTynan.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


(From  the  London  Economist.  May  19.  19621 
EUncTTS  Pat 

There  must  be  an  American  somewhere — 
and  a  place  surely  exists  for  him  on  the  edi- 
torial  board   of    the   Wall    Street   Journal — 
who  can  contrive   to  demonstrate  that    the 
economic  performance  of  the  United  States 
In  the  past  5  or  6  years  has  been  better  than 
that  of  Western   Europe.     As  the   medieval 
metaphysicians    showed,    a    properly    armed 
theoretician    can    prove    anything   and    eco- 
nomic theory  is  most  rewarding  in  this  re- 
spect.    At  the  very  least,  sxrch  an  American 
should  be  able  to  argue  convincingly   that 
the  continental  Europeans,  who  hare  clearly 
done  everything  wrong,  are  headed  for  grave 
trouble  In  the  long  run — even  thoiigh  they 
may    have    been    growing-   faster,    investing 
more,  making  more  profits,  raising  wages  and 
living  standards   faster,   avoiding  recessions 
and  maintaining  full  employment  up  to  now. 
By  ail  the  truths  Americans  have  lived  by. 
the  continental  Europeans   must  be   in   for 
dtre  trouble.    Their  economic  sins  are  almost 
unspeakJtble.     Plrs*.  and   by  all   odds   fore- 
most, their  governments  never  balance  their 
budgets — at  least  as  Americana  understand 
the   term.     More   awful   still,   they  do   their 
beat  to  avoid  surpluses  in  these  budgets.    All 
of  them  have  some  nationalized  Industries; 
not  one.  for  example,  haa  that  pillar  of  free 
•nterprlae.    a   privately   owned   raUway    sys- 
tem.    Almost   without  exception,   they  take 
more  from  their  people  in  all  forma  of  taxa- 
tion than  does  the  United  States;   yet.  un- 
accountably, incentives  have  not  been  dulled 
and  risk  capitaJ  haa  not  dried  up.    Govern- 
ment ^pending  in  European  countries  rises 
giddily  year  after  year,  much  faster  than  In 
the    United    States^    and    the    welfare    state 
knowa  no  bounds.     Most  subversive   of  aU, 
Eurcpeana  have  been  Uving  in  sin  with  creep- 
ing inflation  for  10  years,  with  hardly  a  dire 
consequence  to  show  for  It.     They  are   vir- 
tuous enough  to  say  that  they  hate  them- 
selves for  doing  it  but  they  do  it  and  noth- 
ing much  happens. 

It  is  clearly  an  unjust  world  that  permits 
such  economic  sinners  to  go  on  getting  richer 
and  richer  and  at  the  same  time  permits 
them  to  take  away  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  American  gold  each  year.  The 
coutlnenui  Europeans.  In  fact,  are  doing  In 
economics  what  any  sensible  n^ua  knows  is 
Imposaible:  they  are  spending  themselves 
rich.  Unfortunately,  ail  this  has  gone  on 
with  such  good  results  for  so  long  that  the 
painful  question  arises  of  whether  virtue  and 
sin  have  not  changed  places.  In  the  long 
run.  Europe  may  be  doomed  to  suffer,  but 
the  long  run  seems  to  fade  further'  and 
further  into  the  distance.  Europe  is  now 
in  its  fourth  consecuUve  year  without  the 
shadow  of  a  recession  and  looks  like  repeal- 
ing the  business  cycl*  altogether.  What 
moral  does  this  hold  for  America? 

The  Qrst  thing  is  to  decide  which  economic 
transgression  has  been  most  effective.  Many 
of  the  people  who  have  come  to  admire  the 


profligate  way  of  life  in  Eiirope  have  cen- 
tered their  gaze  on  a  number  of  small  things 
Instead  of  on  the  essential  big  one.  There 
has  been  study  and  approval  of  such  factors 
as  Monnet-type  national  planning,  a  heavy 
concentration  on  indirect  taxes  in  the  "mix" 
of  taxation  and  the  aggressive  use  of  rapid 
depreciation  allowances  for  Industry.  These 
are  all  no  doubt  Important  and  useful.  But 
the  one  big  reason  for  continental  Europe's 
success  story  Is  the  way  government  policy 
has  affected  total  demand  By  avoiding  siir- 
pluses  In  their  budgets  by  means  of  rapid 
rises  In  spending  and  occasional  cuts  in 
taxes,  by  keeping  the  supply  of  money  ex- 
panding constantly,  European  govemmenis 
have  given  Keynes  in  heaven  (or  at  least  in 
purgatory)  the  satisfaction  of  having  been 
right.  They  have  shown  that  a  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  aimed,  above  all  things,  at 
nigh  demand — when  necessary  created 
throu(?h  bigger  budgetary  deficits  and  never 
curtailed  by  surpluses — is  the  way  to  make 
an  advanced  economy  work  well. 

Between  1941  and  1953.  when  Americans, 
wringing  their  hands  over  the  awful  things 
which  they  were  doing,  had  big  and  purpose- 
ful deficits  and  a  steadily  expanding  supply 
of  nioney.  they  also  had  a  successful  econ- 
omy. Of  all  the  old  days,  the  most  pleasant 
to  contemplate  are  those  only  a  dozen  years 
ago  when  it  was  generally  hard  to  find  labor 
in  America — and  those  days  saw  the  country 
automating  considerably  faster  than  it  is 
doing  now,  measured  by  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  as  a  portion 
of  total  activity.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  go 
to  war  to  practice  the  sin  of  spending  your- 
self rich.  Building  schools,  for  example.  d<jes 
Just  as  well. 

In  1953  Americans  returned  to  the  path 
of  virtue  and  a  policy  of  holding  b;ick  de- 
mand by  curbing  the  rise  in  Government 
spending  and  making  money  scarce.  There 
was  a  vast  sigh  of  relief  that  sanity  had  come 
back.  But  by  about  1957,  plainly  things 
began  to  go  sour.  Ever  since  then.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  telling  themselves  all  the 
wrong  reasons  why  the  economy  has  been 
working  badly  and  growing  slowly.  They 
have  ended  by  doing  slightly  better  than  the 
profligates  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  battle 
against  the  dragon  inflation,  but  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  spiritual  comfort  of  this 
victory  comfjensates  the  4  million  unem- 
ployed in  America  for  the  loss  of  the  more 
crass  pleasure  of  having  enough  to  eat. 

The  conclusion  to  t>€  drawn  is  that  the 
American  Government  should  also  try  to 
spend  Its  country  rich.  This  means  setting 
out  aggress1\-ely  to  create,  and  then  to  main- 
tain, a  rapidly  rising  aggregate  of  demands. 
Probably  the  goal  of  surpluses  In  the 
budget  should  be  dropped  for  pood.  A 
deficit  of  $5  or  $6  billion  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  should  Invigorate  a  recovering  but 
still  underemployed  economy — always  pro- 
vided that  the  deficit  is  brought  afcwut  inten- 
tionally by  higher  spending  or  a  tax  cut  and 
not  inadvertently  through  the  failure  nf  a 
sluggish  economy  to  produce  the  expected 
receipts  from  taxes.  To  he  successful,  one 
must  sin  with  a  certain  style  The  tragedy 
of  the  recent  American  deficits  is  that  they 
were  unwanted  and  thus  did  not  stimulate 
the  economy  very  much. 

But  the  economic  Puritans  will  ask:  What 
about  the  balance  of  international  payment-s' 
The  answer  is  that  the  American  balance  of 
payments  abroad  fares  better  when  the 
American  economy  at  home  fares  better 
With  the  exception  of  Prance,  mhich  for  a 
while  overdid  sin  and  Inflated  right  out  of 
sight,  the  same  has  been  true  for  Europe; 
and  now  Prance,  back  to  mere  creeping  in- 
flation, la  dotog  best  of  all.  There  is.  In 
short*  DO  evidence  that  a  payments  deficit 
Is  Increased  neceasarily  by  full  employment 
and  rapid  growth  and  they  may  easily  re- 
duce it.  As  for  confidence  the  ckniy  real  at- 
tack on  the  dollar  occurred  late  in  1960  when 


the  United  States  was  heading  Into  the  most 
recent  recession  in  its  dreary  series.  Some 
European  bankers  may  shake  their  heads 
about  budgetary  deficits  in  America,  but 
these  do  not  deter  them  from  investing  on 
Wall    Street    when   the    stock    market   looks 

gCKKl. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  4,  1962) 
Et^oPFANs  Sex  Benkftt  fd«  Umtth)  States 
IN  Expansionist  Economic  Policy — Dbticit 
Spending  and  Easy-Monet  Plan  Viewed 
AS  Spur  to  Business — Some  Experts  Fear 
New  Gold  Outflow 

(By  Edwin  L.Dale,  Jr.) 
Commentators  differ  about  what  should 
be  given  priority— growth  and  full  employ- 
ment or  preserving  the  value  of  the  dolLir. 
Some,  such  as  the  respected  Prench  econ- 
omist and  political  commentator  Raymond 
Arnn,  believe  the  two  can  be  reconciled. 
But  scmethlng  of  a  dilemma  is  seen  almost 
everywhere. 

Regardless  of  what  is  prescribed,  there  is 
evidently  a  strongly  held  opinion  that  if  the 
stock  market  continues  weak,  business  falls 
to  expand  and  unemployment  remains  high 
in  the  United  States,  the  administration  will 
choose  policies  of  expansion,  taking  the  risk 
<if  further  trouble  for  the  dollar. 

This  belief  helped  account  for  the  sharp 
dr  p  \n  the  dollar  against  several  European 
currencies  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
for  a  few  days  last  week  and  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  gold  on  the  London 
niajket. 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  consensus 
in  Europe  is  contained  in  a  still-confidential 
document  unanimously  adopted  recently  by 
the  20  member  nations  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  O>(>peratlon  and  Development, 
each  represented  by  high  officials  or  econ- 
omists. 

This  referred  not  to  recent  events  but  to 
the  lagging  growth  record  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  last  half  of  the  last  decade. 
although  the  problem  is  the  same.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  difficulty  In  the  United  States 
was  due  to  li>.sufflcient  pressin-e  of  demand 
It  said  the  level  of  demand  Is  within  the 
ctjntrol  of  grjvernments.  through  their  budg- 
et and  monetary  policies,  at  least  in  the  larger 
countries. 

But  it  also  remarked  that  the  deficit  in 
the  US  balance  of  payments  "might  have 
created  dlfflcultles"  if  the  Government  had 
chosen  to  adopt  a  px)Hcy  of  expanding  domes- 
tic demand  through  higher  Govemnoent 
spending  or  tax  cuts. 

Reflective  of  the  underlying  views  of  eco- 
nomic commentators  in  Europe  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Samuel  Britlan.  in  todays  Observer,  of 
London : 

"The  Important  thing  is  to  get  the  U.S. 
budget   Into  a   sufficiently  large  deficit." 

He  says  the  dollar's  value  may  be  main- 
tained for  a  long  ume  by  new  techniques  of 
international  cooperation,  and  that  Ln  any 
ciise  a  tar  more  important  issue  is  avoiding 
tlie  tragic  f;u-ce  of  unemployment  "side  by 
side  with  unsatisfied  human  wants." 
Raymond  Aron.  in  Friday's  Figaro; 
"Perhaps,  and  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
It.  buslnes!?men  hare  false  Ideas  and  may 
fear  measures  that  they  ought  to  be  calling 
for  A  budget  deficit.  In  brlnghig  about  an 
acceleration  of  the  expansion,  could  con- 
tribute to  tlie  stabilization  of,  and  not  to 
the  diingers  for,  the  dollar. 

"It  is  possible  that  In  our  epoch  expan- 
sion rruiy  be  an  element  even  In  the  struggle 
against  inflation. 

"But  the  Kennedy  team  not  only  has  not 
resrMved  the  two  great  problems  which  It 
must  face  op  to — that  of  the  r«t«  at  growth 
and  tlaat  of  the  mniu*rt»mti  of  tlM  dollar — but 
it  does  not  give  the  hnprcasloii  o<  hsvlng  a 
doctriiM  by  which  it  could  try  to  resol.v« 
them." 
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A  Zurich  banker: 

"Your  administration  has  not  realized 
how  fragile  a  thing  confidence  is.  The  re- 
covery on  Wall  Street  after  Monday  has  not 
healed  the  wovmds. 

"I  am  not  asking  for  a  big  budget  deficit, 
but  I  am  asking  for  more  recognition  of  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  by  Ignoring  or 
glo.sslng  over  what  has  been   going  on." 

One  element  of  this  view — that  the  damage 
will  not  be  transitory — appears  to  be  wide- 
spread. 

For  example,  William  Res-Mogg,  In  the 
con.servatlve  Sunday  Times,  of  London  said: 
"Big  government  spending  and  deficit 
budgets  would  cheer  up  Wall  Street  at  the 
expense  of  the  dollar  and  the  gold  reserves. 
La.st  Monday's  Wall  Street  selling  should 
certainly  remind  policymakers  In  Washing- 
ton that  if  they  are  not  going  to  raise  the 
price  of  gold  they  cannot  in  the  present 
situation  merely  do  nothing." 

The  leading  headline  and  main  story  on 
the  first  page  of  Le  Solr.  of  Brussels,  on  Tues- 
day: "The  collapse  In  Wall  Street  does  not 
mean  another  1929." 

This  view  appears  to  be  close  to  unani- 
mous. 

DirrcH  omciAL's  opinion 
A  high  Dutch  official: 

"Your  problem  is  not  budget  deficits,  not 
In  present  circumstances.  Your  problem  Is 
your  wage  levels  and  your  overall  costs — 
though  we  in  Europe  seem  to  be  catching  up 
to  you  almost  too  rapidly  for  our  own  good." 
A  minority  of  economist.'',  such  as  Sir  Roy 
Harrod  of  Oxford  University,  have  advocated 
for  a  long  time  that  the  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  between  full  employment  and  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  in  the  United 
States  was  to  devalue  the  dollar  once  and 
for  all  by  a  large  increase  in  the  gold  price. 
Central  bankers  and  finance  ministers, 
however,  appear  to  be  firmly  convinced  that 
such  a  move  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
monetary  system  of  the  whole  Industrialized 
world. 

Furthermore,  In  holding  dollars  as  part  of 
the  monetary  reserves  of  their  countries, 
they  relied  on  the  pledge  of  successive  U.S. 
administrations  that  the  dollar  wculd  not  be 
devalued. 


INCOME  TAX  REDUCTION 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Six;aker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  working  on  the  bill  I  am 
today  introducing.  I  have  concluded 
that  it  is  the  proper  and  most  efficacious 
method  of  restoring  our  deteriorating 
economy  to  full  health. 

Unemployment  is  a  persistent  sore. 
The  prices  of  sensitive  commodities  are 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  13  years.  Indus- 
try, with  little  incentive  to  reinvest,  is 
apathetic  and  operating  under  full  po- 
tential. 

Last  week's  dip  in  the  stock  market 
may  well  be  a  warning  signal.  A  na- 
tional news  magazine  this  week  points 
out  that  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929 
also  was  punctuated  by  rebounds  such  as 
we  are  seeing.  But  thoughtful  foresight 
will  prevent  a  depression  of  the  severity 
of  that  which  we  experienced  during  the 
1930s. 

I  was  impressed  with  Commeice  Sec- 
retary Hodges'  instant  reaction  to  the 


plunge  in  the  stock  market.  He  called 
for  a  cut  in  taxes.  The  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are  on  rec- 
ord as  feeling  that  tax  relief  is  essential 
as  a  spur  to  increased  productivity  and 
its  ally,  increased  employment.  Within 
the  last  few  days  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, the  Senate  Democratic  whip,  has 
endorsed  a  tax  cut. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  urge  the  House 
leadership,  to  act,  this  session,  on  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing. 

My  bill  calls  for  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent  in  individual  income 
taxes  and  corporate  Income  taxes.  It 
increases  the  personal  income  tax  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  $700. 

I  am  convinced,  and  many  economic 
experts  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence  support  this  conviction,  that  en- 
actment of  this  type  of  tax  measure 
would  really  get  our  country  moving 
again. 


WHY  A  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS? 

Mrs.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thime  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  31.  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
Rusk  letters,  which  provide  additional 
evidence  for  a  special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  I  now  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  further  evidence  of  the  need 
to  create  this  special  House  committee. 

I  would  uige  every  Member  to  com- 
pare the  two  Rusk  letters  with  the  let- 
ter-memorandum submitted  by  our  UN. 
Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  to  the 
delegations  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  last 
November.  This  Stevenson  memo  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  March  7,  pages 
3567-3568.  The  concepts,  the  data,  and 
the  interpretations  in  this  memo  stand 
in  glaring  contradiction  to  and  refuta- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  two  Rusk 
letters.  With  regard  to  the  many  captive 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  much  confusion  of  thought 
and  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  exist 
in  our  own  State  i:>epartment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  pertinent 
value  to  the  proposals  for  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  written  by  E>r.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky 
of  Georgetown  University  on  the  subject 
"Why  a  Special  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations?": 

Why  a  Special  Congressional  Committee  on 
THE  Captive  Nations? 

( By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

In  the  past  year  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
in  the  U.S  Congress.  House  Resolution  211, 
submitted  in  March  1961  '>y  Representative 
Danux  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  orig- 
inal measure  calling  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  committee.     Thirty-nine  identical  or 


similar  resolutions  have  been  offered  by  other 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Republican  con- 
gressional policy  committee  Is  on  record  for 
the  passage  of  this  Important  proposal.  In 
addition,  thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
received,  favoring  and  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  this  committee.  A  legislative  week 
doesn't  go  by  without  many  of  these  letters 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  several  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  these  resolutions 
have  brought  out  many  solid  arguments 
Justifying  a  special  committee.  At  no  point 
has  the  opposition  to  this  proposal  come 
before  the  Rules  Committee  to  present  In 
rations!  outlay  any  of  its  counterarguments. 
The  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smtth, 
has  afforded  those  opposing  the  resolutions 
every  fair  opportunity  to  register  their  ob- 
jections and  possible  refutations  in  the  open. 
There  have  been  no  takers.  Instead,  all  sorts 
of  maneuvers  have  been  resorted  to  behind 
the  scenes  to  delay,  stall,  defeat  and  even 
whitewash  the  proposal  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

One  maneuver  was  to  Invite  the  State  De- 
partment to  express  its  opinion  on  the  reso- 
lutions. It  is  generally  known  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  relish  a  congressionp-l 
check  on  its  informational  defects  and  limi- 
tations as  concerns  the  captive  nations. 
The  maneuver  was  challenged  In  the  form 
of  a  request  that  the  Department  send  a 
representative  in  person  to  testify  and  also 
to  be  available  for  questions  from  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolutions.  The  Secretary 
of  State  elected  to  send  a  2-page  letter,  dated 
August  22.  1961,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
explain  his  opposition  to  such  a  committee. 
Actually,  his  letter  furnished  the  proponents 
of  the  measiu-e  additional  evidence  sub- 
stantiating the  need  for  a  special  committee. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Secretary  sent  another 
letter,  dated  December  27.  1961.  to  Repre- 
sentative Smith,  hoping  to  redress  his  pre- 
vious mistakes.  But  again,  an  almost 
completely  irrelevant  letter  provides  more 
evidence  for  the  advocates  of  a  6i>eclal 
committee.' 

Still  another  maneuver  has  been  seized 
upon  to  whitewash  the  proposal  In  this  year 
of  congressional  elections.  Suddenly  the 
Subcommittee  on  Etirope  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  decided  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  captive  nations.  Its 
sporadic  and  haphazard  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject is  at  complete  variance  with  that  en- 
visioned by  the  proponents  of  a  special  com- 
mittee. The  subject  of  captive  nations  in 
the  aggregate  is  too  vital  and  too  sacred  to 
be  treated  fleetingly  by  a  subcommittee 
whose  Jurisdiction  doesn't  even  cover  the 
entire  captive  world.  Without  doubt  we  can 
look  forward  to  still  more  evidence  support- 
ing the  need  for  a  special  committee. 

Despite  these  maneuvers,  the  movement 
for  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  gains  strength  by  the  day.  In- 
quiries and  expressions  of  popular  support 
pour  into  the  oflSces  of  Congressman  Flood 
and  others  daily.  It  is  extremely  Important 
for  more  and  more  citizens  to  know  and 
understand  tlie  paramount  answers  to  the 
question.  "Why  a  Special  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations?" 

THE    BASIC    principle    OF    NATIONAL    SELF- 
DETERMINATION 

With  reference  to  imperial  Moscow's  vast 
empire  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  basic  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  is  our  most  formidable  weapon 
In  the  cold  war.  As  concerns  the  Issue  of  a 
hot  global  war  or  no.  this  moral  and  political 
principle  is  a  weapon  which  we  have  scarcely 
begun  to  use.     From  many  angles  It  is  far 


■'  Complete  texts  of  these  letters  appear  in 
the  editorial  of  this  issue. 
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more  potent  and  determinative  than  our 
nuclear  armaments  and  war-equipped  space 
satellites.  We  have  given  endless  Upservlce 
to  this  principle,  but  we  have  been  acutely 
short  on  Instrumentallzlng  the  principle  for 
victory   In  the  Incessant  cold   war. 

The  continuing  Irony  of  our  times  Is  that 
the  negator  of  this  principle — the  Russian 
totalltarlans — puts  this  weapon  to  far  greater 
Instrumental  use  than  we  do.  Yet  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  overpowering  psychopolitlcal 
weapon  belongs  to  us  and  our  traditions  and 
not  at  all  to  colonial  Moscow.  By  its  me- 
thodic and  popularized  investigations  into 
the  captive  nations  of  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
would  bring  the  immensity  of  this  weapon 
Into  full  and  clear  relief.  It  would  steadily 
show  the  tremendous  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities open  to  us  in  a  jieaceable  engage- 
ment of  ideas  and  truths  with  colonial  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng.  Its  primary  Impact  would 
be  on  the  consciousness  of  our  own  people 
with  regard  to  the  strategic  value  and  im- 
portance of  all  the  captive  nations  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  free  world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  facts  and  data  as- 
sembled by  such  a  working  committee  would 
prove  to  be  of  enormous  value  to  our  own 
Department  of  State.  The  two  Rusk  letters 
give  every  evidence  of  faulty  conception  and 
understanding  of  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  writer  offered 
on  a  radio  network  a  couple  of  examples  il- 
lustrating the  factual  deficiencies  which  ac- 
count for  the  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings of   the   Department.- 

PRESIDENTIAL    SUPPORT   OF    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
STUBT 

Presidential  authority  constitutes  a  second 
good  reason  why  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  should  be  formed.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  issued  two  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamations  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice. In  1959,  when  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress, 
the  President  explicitly  summoned  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  asplra- 
atlons  of  the  people  of  those  captive  na- 
tions." This  urgent  theme  was  widely  re- 
peated in  the  1960  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances.^ 

Now,  there  can  be  no  better  agency  or  me- 
dium for  such  popular  study  of  the  captive 
nations  than  what  is  provided  for  in  H.  Res. 
211.  A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  would  quickly  become  the  chief 
source  of  information  on  this  subject.  Its 
reports  and  studies  would  be  made  available 
to  every  American  and  foreigner  seeking 
them.  The  educational  value  of  the  com- 
mittee's operations  would  be  of  incalculable 
worth.  President  Eisenhowers  summons 
would  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Even  before  his  election  President  Ken- 
nedy recognized  the  significance  of  such 
studies.  During  the  campaign  of  1960  he 
stated:  "I  am,  of  course,  in  agreement  with 
the  Presidential  proclamations.  The  cap- 
tive nations  should  be  studied  intensively. 
If  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
such  popular  study,  I  w^ld  naturally  not 
be  opposed  to  it."  In  the  1961  observances 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  this  feeling  of  the 
President  was  reflected  in  his  proclamation 
which  was  warmly  received  throughout  the 
country.*  In  it  he  pointed  out  that  "It  Is 
in  keeping  with  our  national  tradition  that 
the  American  people  manifest  its  interest  in 


-  Dobriansky,     L.    E..     "Captive    Nations — 
Moscow's  Achilles'  Heel,"  the  Manion  Forum 
Nov   12,  1961,  pp.  2-3. 

'  Congressional  Record,   volume   106    part 
13.   pp    17675-17694. 

*  Congressional  Record,  volume  107    part 
10.  pp   13168-13197. 


the  freedom  of  other  nations  "  and  also  urges 
our  people  'to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
for  national  Independence  and  freedom" 
Undoubtedly,  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  would  be  a 
perfectly  proportionate  response  to  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  the  subject.  However, 
there  are  too  many  vexing  problems  and  hur- 
dles to  surmount  in  attempting  to  form  any 
type  of  joint  committee.  On  a  more  modest 
but  nonetheless  adequate  level  a  special  com- 
mittee formed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  serve  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  House  Resolution  211.  Surely,  quoting 
some  of  the  President's  words,  it  would  be 
the  best  means  for  the  American  people  to 
manifest  their  indispensable  interest  in  the 
captive  nations  and  thus  recommit  them- 
selves through  their  elected  representatives. 
Such  a  committee  would  best  reflect  the 
popular  will  and.  what's  more,  there  is  an 
adequate  number  of  legislators  in  the  House 
with  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  demanding  tasks  of  the  committee 
would  be  most  satisfactorily  met  through 
this  means. 

THE     AGGREGATIVE     STUDY     CAP     IN      THE     U.NIIFD 
STATES    OF    AMERICA 

Another  powerful  answer  to  the  question 
posed  here  rests  on  a  survey  of  our  require- 
ments in  relation  to  the  captive  nations.  In 
my  reply  to  some  of  Secretary  Rusks  allega- 
tions concerning  the  adequacy  of  our  studies 
on  tlie  captive  nations,  I  stated  'On  this  I 
publicly  challenge  Secretary  Rusk  to  pro- 
duce any  comprehensive  study  dealing,  for 
example,  with  Soviet  Russian  economic 
colonialism  within  the  Soviet  Union  " » 
Many  Americans  repeated  this  challenge  to 
him  in  follow-up  letters.  To  date  there  has 
been  no  reply  to  this  challenge,  nor  can 
there  be,  for  no  such  study  exists.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  Presidents  feel 
the  need  for  more  intensive  captive  nations 
studies  but  our  present  Secretary  of  State 
alleges  that  enough  is  being  done 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  no  private  or 
public  body  is  engaged  in  aggregative  studies 
of  the  captive  nations.  What  we  do  is 
largely  piecemeal,  sporadic,  and  isolated. 
Indeed,  the  fundamental  perspective  of  con- 
sidering and  viewing  the  captive  nations  in 
their  aggregate  entirety  is  nowhere  present 
In  short,  we  are  suffering  from  an  intel- 
lectual gap  in  this  regard  and  only  our  enemy 
can  profit  by  this.  The  great  and  necessary 
task  of  studying  systematically,  objectively 
and  continuously  all  of  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  U  S.S.R  ,  is  nowhere 
being  undertaken. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  captive  nations, 
if  we  are  determined  not  to  ever  acquiesce 
to  Moscow's  permanent  domination  over 
these  nations,  if  we  are  Intent  to  find  all 
means  to  win  the  cold  war.  then  only  a  spe- 
cial committee  can  fulfill  the  tasks  of  this 
responsibility  for  popular  study  of  our  allies 
behind  the  Iron  CurUins  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Fleeting  and  basically  superficial 
hearings  on  some  of  the  captive  nations  by 
something  less  than  this  make  only  a  politi- 
cal football  of  the  subject, 

THE    FIRST    CONCRETE    IMPLEMENTATION    OF 
PUBLIC    LAW    8  9-90 

Scores  of  informed  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  now  Public  Law  86-90,  Is  yet  to 
be  implemented  by  our  Government.  Much 
can  be  done  along  these  lines,  and  much 
will  be  done  in  time.  Of  this  the  writer 
entertains  absolutely  no  doubt.  In  fact  the 
establishment  of  the  special  committee 
would  represent  the  first  concrete  Implemen- 
tation of  Public  Law  86-90  by  our  Govern- 
ment. And  this  Is  another  persuasive  reason 
for  such  a  committee  Congress  passed  the 
resolution,    and    it    should    be    for    Congress 


to    Implement    it    and    realize    some    of    iis 
implications. 

The  actiial  being  of  such  a  committee 
wovild  in  Itself  certify  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  passed 
the  resolution.  It  would  symbolize  the  de- 
termination and  resolve  of  our  legislators, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
further  the  eventual  emancipation  and  free- 
dom (if  the  captive  nations.  Millions  in  this 
country  will  never  forget  the  fearful  reac- 
tion of  Moscow  to  the  passed  resolution. 
Ml.ssiles.  satellites,  and  nuclear  bombs  seem 
to  be  inadequate  to  curb  Moscow's  fears  of 
our  impiemenuitive  steps  In  this  direction. 
Our  stre.^s  upon  captive  nations  and  the 
basic  idea  of  national  self-determination 
seeni.s  to  send  chills  down  their  spines. 

It  was  no  accident  that  1  year  after  the 
passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution. Khrushchev  chose  to  concentrate  on 
the  issue  i,{  colonialism  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  aimed  not  only  at  currying  the 
favor  of  certain  Asiatic  and  African  states  but 
also  at  shifting  the  spotlight  of  colonial  rule 
from  hl.s  own  empire.  He  even  permitted  his 
Ukrainian  puppets  in  the  U.N,  to  speak  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Ukrainian  language, 
and  scarcely  to  our  surprise  a  Mr.  Podgorr-, 
who  was  supposedly  a  representative  of  the 
•sovereign  and  free  State"  of  Ukraine,  seized 
the  occasion  for  a  heavy  attack  upon  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  " 

By  no  means  should  we  fear  to  probe  this 
deep  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  totall- 
tarlans Given  this  evidence  and  more,  we 
should  be  greatly  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
several  ramifications  of  Public  Law  86-90 
The  first  step  in  this  Is  to  form  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
It  will  furnl.sh  the  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  in  the  minds  of  countless  Americans 
who  were  bewildered  by  Khrushchev's  explo- 
sion m  July   1959. 

THE    AGGREGATE    CONCEPT  OF    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

American  thought  about  the  captive  world 
has  advanced  considerably  in  the  past  3 
years.  Increasingly  the  concept  of  captive 
nations  is  not  being  narrowly  synonymized 
with  the  few  so-called  satellites  In  central 
Eurojxv  The  aggregate  concept  of  captive 
nations  i.s  being  progressively  accepted.  In 
many  quarters  it  is  recognized  now  that  the 
captive  nations  in  central  Europe  form  only 
.1  minority  m  the  large  family  of  captive 
nations  White  Ruthenia,  Ukraine,  Georgia, 
Turkestan  and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself  are  being  currently  mentioned  along 
With  North  Korea,  mainland  China.  Tibet, 
and  North  Vietnam. 

This  aggregate  concept  is  harmoniously 
accommodated  by  House  Resolution  211  and 
39  other  resolutions.  With  a  forward  look 
they  are  realistically  founded  on  this  con- 
cept, embracing  the  captive  nations  inside 
the  USSR  as  well  as  outside,  in  Asia  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  resolutons 
emphasize  the  primary  strategic  value  of  the 
captive  nations  in  toto  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  .security  Interest.  The  further  devel- 
opment and  elaboration  of  this  key  concept 
are  additional  reasons  why  a  special  com- 
mittee must  be  formed. 

Although  nowadays  we  don't  hear  much 
about  the  new  frontiers,  a  genuine  and  real 
frontier  continues  to  exist  In  connection 
with  our  understanding  of  the  U.S.S.R.  A 
special  committee  would  be  In  the  most  ad- 
vantageous position  to  develop  and  exploit 
this  new  frontier.  A  full-scale  exposure  of 
Moscow's  colonial  rule  In  the  Soviet  Union 
would  unquestionably  be  in  the  highest  in- 
terest of  securing  peace  with  Justice.  Noth- 
ing can  contribute  more  to  a  solid  improve- 
ment of  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  than  a 
live  awareness  on  our  part  of  Moscow's 
colonial  and  imperialist  domination  over 
nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  itself.    Ambassa- 
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dor  Stevenson  made  a  heavy  contribution  In 
this  regard  with  his  unique  memorandum 
on  Russian  colonialism  last  year,' 

THE    CX)U)    WAR    IN    THE    RED    TOTALrTARLAN 
Za<PIRE 

The  passage  of  House  Resolution  211  la 
also  Justified  on  additional  cold  war  grounds. 
Invariably  when  we  speak  of  the  cold  war, 
we  have  only  dimension  In  mind;  namely,  the 
s«3-called  Communist  world  and  the  free 
world.  But  there  Is  another  extremely  vital 
dimension,  that  between  the  captive  peoples 
iU5d  their  unrepresentative  governments. 
The  cold  war,  therefore,  is  not  Just  between 
Moscow's  totalitarian  empire  and  the  non- 
toti'.lltarlan  free  world  but  also  and  most 
fundamentally  between  the  captive  peoples 
and   their  quisling  governments. 

It  would  be  myopic,  indeed,  for  us  to  be 
misled  by  Moscow's  cold  Wio-  zlgziigs.  The 
hot-and-cold  treatment  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  cold  war  game.  To  accede  to  Mos- 
cow's deceitful  blandi?=hmpnts  in  its  mo- 
menU  of  trouble,  whether  It  Is  brought  on 
by  forces  within  the  U.S.S  R  or  by  Red 
China,  Is  tantamount  to  losing  a  round  to 
an  opponent.  This  would  be  rank  foolish- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  time 
for  a  peaceable  offensive,  and  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  would  pro- 
vide such  an  offensive.  It  would  produce  a 
necessary  and  prudent  leverage  for  the  cap- 
tive peoples  In  their  cold  war  against 
colonial  Rus.slan  domination.  Particularly 
would  this  be  true,  as  the  Honorable  Douglas 
Dillon  once  Intimated,  in  the  pribon  house 
of  nations,  otherwise  known  as  the  Soviet 
Union  " 

Unthinking  utterances  about  preclpitatlnt: 
premature  revolutions  or  igniting  a  hot 
global  war  as  a  result  of  such  action  are 
only  a  score  for  the  enemy.  For  U)0  long  the 
tremendous  power  of  propaganda  h;is  been  a 
virtual  Rtifsian  monopoly.  Here,  too,  it  is 
Ironic  how  easily  we  become  aroused  by  false 
notes  on  Soviet  scientific,  space  or  economic 
growth  or  supremacy;  but  Moscow's  real 
bupcriority  in  the  handling  and  manipula- 
tion of  ideas,  which  are  basic  to  all  else, 
scarcely  moves  us.  Without  any  exaggera- 
tion, the  outcome  and  decision  of  the  cold 
war  hinge  on  operations  in  this  propaganda 
area. 

A  special  committee  would  nut  be,  of 
course,  a  propaganda  agency.  However,  its 
impact  In  the  field  would  be  inevitably  great. 
Tlie  truths,  facts,  perspectives  and  findings 
educed  by  it  would  strongly  counteract  and 
demoll.'^h  the  half-truths  and  lies  dLvemi- 
nated  by  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  It  would  give 
the  constant  lie  to  the  propagandized  and 
overblown  Russian  Image,  especially  in  Abia 
and  Africa.  It  would,  as  Ambassador  Steven- 
son called  for  last  year,  fix  the  spotlight  of 
worid  attention  on  the  co'onali.«;m  and  Im- 
perialism rampant  throughout  the  Red  to- 
talitarian empire.  For  example,  an  over- 
strain of  vision  Is  not  required  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  committee's  Intensive  inquiry 
Into  the  30  and  more  million  captive 
Moslems  in  the  US  S  R.  These  effects  could 
not  be  but  salutary  In  the  entire  Moslem 
world,  Moscow's  fear  of  such  concentrated, 
studied  concern  was  amply  and  surpri.singly 
revealed  after  Canada's  Prime  MinL-itcr  ad- 
dressed the  UN.  in  1960.» 

THE     COLD    WAR     IN     THE     1 RKE     WORLD 

W^hen  we  turn  to  the  likely  effects  of  the 
committee's  work  on  the  free  world  and 
its  engagement  in  the  cold  war,  the  prob- 
ability Is  high  and  strong  again  for  a  series 
of    salutary    results.     By    concentrating    on 
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the  Imperlocolonlalism  of  Soviet  Russia  a 
special  committee  would  go  a  long  way  In 
enlightening  our  own  people  on  the  space, 
depth,  and  significance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. The  colossal  hoax  of  communism 
would  be  clearly  shown  on  the  basis  of  data 
pertaining  to  all  of  these  nations. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message  the 
President  emphasized:  "We  must  never  for- 
get our  hopes  for  the  ultimate  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  eastern  European  peoples." 
Of  course,  the  captive  peoples  of  Asia  should 
have  been  mentioned,  too.  But  the  point 
here  is  that  an  existing  and  well  function- 
ing special  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions would  give  concrete  form  to  the  Presi- 
dent's admonition  and  by  its  worics  would 
guarantee  that  our  people  would  never  for- 
get these  hopes.  .Vs  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again,  the  existence  of  such  a  commit- 
tee would  alio  be  a  permanent  reminder  to 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  that  we  do  not  now 
nor  shall  we  ever  wTite  off  the  captive  na- 
tions. Tliere  still  are  many  appeasers  in 
our  country  who  would  not  like  to  have  such 
a  determination  symbolized  in  this  way. 

Also.  It  should  be  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  Rusk  letters  and  other  documents  that 
a  special  congressional  committee  would  be 
of  Invaluable  service  to  our  executive  organs. 
Its  productive  and  in  many  respects  pioneer- 
ing work  would  also  serve  otir  U.N.  delega- 
tlon.  our  representation  In  UNESCO,  and  in 
many  other  spheres  of  our  Government. 
Without  question  lu  material  would  be 
drawn  on  by  foreign  governments  and  repre- 
sentations. In  this  connection  the  inter- 
ests of  cur  country  would  be  enormously 
advanced  If  many  other  free  world  represent- 
aiivps  were  able  to  speak  out  with  the  same 
scholarly  tone  and  presentation  as  did  Am- 
bassador Tlngfu  F.  Tslang  of  China  in  the 
1960    UN    debate   on   Russian    colonialism.'* 

THE    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    AND    CONGRESS 

Congress  h.is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to 
serve  Uie  people  and  our  national  interest 
by  forming  now  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
C.-.ptive  Nations.  As  mentioned  earlier,  by 
such  action  it  would  concretely  implement 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  which 
It  Itself  passed  In  1959.  The  special  com- 
mittee would  definitely  have  legislative  In- 
tent and  purpo.se.  Its  work,  studies,  and 
investigations  would  lead  to  many  specific 
findings  and  conclusions.  These  would  in 
turn  predicate  recommendations  which 
would  form  specific  legislative  proposals  for 
US.  conduct  in  the  cold  war.  The  range 
of  the  committee's  investigations  would  be 
largely  determined  by  numerous  uncovered 
and  undeveloped  aspects  of  the  Red  totali- 
tarian empire. 

Based  on  the  IntegraUst  premise  of  the 
new  captive  nations  concept,  such  a  special 
committee  would  by  nature  and  function 
encroach  upon  no  standing  committee  in 
the  Hou.se  With  this  ruling  concept  of 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate,  the  com- 
mittee would  work  along  interrelated  and 
more  organic  lines  of  Inquiry  and  fact- 
finding than  Is  possible  with  any  of  the 
standing  committees.  Its  unique  orienta- 
tion, fotinded  on  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  itself, 
would  facilitate  investigations  into  phe- 
nome!ia  which  have  been  left  untapped  by 
existing  committees.  An  excellent  case  in 
point  is  tile  phenomenon  of  rampajit  eco- 
nomic imperialism  and  colonialism  in  the 
U.Sii.R.  Another  is  the  Moslem  problem  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  others  related  to 
the  so-called  satellites  and  the  Asian  cap- 
tive nations  can  be  cited. 

Furthermore,  objective  and  far-seeing  leg- 
islators in  Congress  recognize  that  the 
range  and  depth  of  work  before  such  a  com- 
mittee would  make  unusual  demands  on  its 
members.  A  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  .'>.nd 
dedicated    application    would    be    neces.sary. 


No  standing  or  some  ad  hoc  committee 
could  possibly  assume  sucli  burdens.  For- 
tunately, there  are  many  legislators  wltH 
deep  convictions  about  the  captive  nations. 
They  would  gladly  specialize  In  this  field, 
albeit  at  cost  of  time,  effort,  and  much  In- 
convenience. Only  a  special  committee  can 
efficiently  enlist  and  utilize  their  services. 

With  Moscow's  empire  rumbling  with 
troubles,  the  time  for  such  a  committee  is 
now.  Time  is  in  our  favor  now  to  do  what 
n.ust  be  done.     Nothing  else  will  do. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert'  .  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarkj, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Trimble  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Floiida. 

Mr.  Alger. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  MooREHEAD  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  BoGcs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND   JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  1347  An  ac  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
M.  Bailer; 

H.R  5652    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 

Toroian:  and 

H  J.  Res  638.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  uller.s  who  are  serving  in  the 
U.S  Armed  Forces. 


Ibid  .  pp.  3532  3534. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
Uiat  committee  did  on  Jime  1,  1962,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1395    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 

Gruson: 

HR.  1404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Mangiaracina; 

HR  1712,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Rose  DiCarlo: 

H  R  2103,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
C  Ysrael; 

HR,2e72.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Sonla 
Maria  Smith; 

H.R.  2839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Love  Havlev. 
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H  R.  4783  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Quard 
Women's  Reserve  for  the  period  from  July  25, 
1947.  to  November  1,  1949; 

H.R.  8368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  Eu- 
gene Congress; 

H  R.  8570.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  disbursing  officers  of 
an  armed  force  to  entrust  funds  to  other 
officers  of  an  armed  force; 

H.R.  9466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Jesse  O.  Smith;  and 

H.R.  11261.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.',  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. June  5.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  weie  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmuting  a  report  of  the  activity 
in  the  executive  branch  during  fiscal  year 
1961  to  further  the  Government's  user 
charges  policy,  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations! relative  to  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  requesting  approval  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  proceed  with  certain  con- 
struction projects  at  General  Mitchell  Field. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

2133.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  report.s  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  March  31.  1962;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2134  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Legal 
Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transniltting  the  annual  report  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  period  June  1. 
1961.  to  May.  31.  1962.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-531  86th  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  District  of   Columbia. 

2135  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  interest  charges  paid  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  wat«r  supply  line  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va  .  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the   Committee  on   Government   Operations 

2136  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  fraudulent  claims  and  uneconomi- 
cal practices  in  lodging  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  members  of  shore  patrols. 
Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 

2137  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House   Administration. 

2138  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  paragraph  (2)(G)  of  subsection 
309(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  by  granting  the  Federal  Com- 


munications Commission  additional  author- 
ity to  grant  special  temporary  authorizations 
for  60  days  for  certain  nonbroadcast  opera- 
tions": to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

2139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  ol 
the  Maritime  Administration  ol  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  activities  and  transactions  of 
the  Administration  under  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946.  from  January  1,  1962. 
through  March  31,  1962.  pursuant  to  section 
13  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Adnunistrator 
National  Aeronautic.-^  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  copies  of  a  repc.rt  of  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  under  10 
U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  il6i,  covering  the 
period  July  1.  1961,  to  December  31,  1961. 
pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tiie  provision 
of  10  use.  2304ie);  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics 

2141  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  October  18.  1961,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  a  review  of  reptirts  on  Ken- 
tucky River  and  'ributiu-ies.  Kentucky,  re- 
quested by  the  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  April  22.  1953.  April 
21,  1950.  and  July  29.  1953.  respectively  (H 
Doc  No.  4231  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  wiMi  12 
illustrations. 

2142,  A  letter  irom  the  Comnussioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmuting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  ha\e  been  found  admissible  Xc, 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigr.t- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciarv 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pui-suant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  31, 
1962,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
June  2,  1962: 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R  10113.  A  bill  to  establish  an 
Offlce  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration; to  authorize  the  preparatujn  of 
a  plan  for  acceleration  of  pu'olic  work.=  when 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unem- 
ployment levels;  and  for  other  purposes  with 
amendment  ( Rept.  No  1756 1  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   MILLS: 

HR  11970  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mtissachusetts 

H.R  11971.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Indirect 
financing  of  primaries  and  electlon.s  out  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  highways,  to 
prohibit  certain  improper  and  undesirable 
practices   relating   to   the   Federal-aid    high- 


way program,  and  for  tjther  purposes  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
invest inent  therein:  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary 

By  Mr'  BROi'JMFIELD 
HR    11972.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    sale, 
without  regard   to  the  6-moiith  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  cadmium  proposed  to  be 
disposed    of    pursuant    to    the    Strategic    and 
Critical    Materials   Stock    Piling    Act;    to    the 
Committee   on    Armed    Services. 
By  Mr    F  ALLON  : 
HR    11973    A   bill   to  authorize   the   a|)pro- 
prlation    of    adequate    funds    to    provide    for 
the   comiJletion    of    the   construction   of   the 
Inter-Aincrk-an  Highway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr     HOLIFIELD; 
HR    11974    A   bill    to  authorize   appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission   m 
accordance   with   section   261    of  the   Atoinir 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atoinir 
Energy 

By  Mr  M(  FALL 
HR  11975  A  bill  to  extend  the  benehts 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benehts  Act  in  1959  to  caretakers 
and  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  National 
Guard  of  a  State,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pueriii  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
.Service 

HR  11976  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  automobiles 
for  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  to 
the   Committee   on    Veterans'   Affairs. 

H  R  11977  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tl.p 
United  States  Code  to  provide  special  hou.s- 
Ing  and  automobiles  for  certain  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

Bv  Mr  MORSE 
HR  1H178  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  individual  Income  tax 
and  the  corporate  Income  tax,  and  to  in- 
crea.se  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
from  $fi(^M)  to  $700:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   PERKINS: 
H  Rr!979.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Libr:.r> 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public    libraries    or   with    Inadequate    public 
libraries     public    elementary    and    secondarv 
school  libr.irles.  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity  libraries,   eligible   for   benefit*   under 
that    act.    and    for    other    purposes;    U)    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Bv  Mr   SCOTT 
HR    11980    A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  Act   in  order  to  make   areas  lackinE 
public    libraries    or    with    Inadequate    public 
libraries     public    elementary    and    secondary 
sch(x)l  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity  libraries,   eligible   for   benefits   under 
that    act,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee    on    Education   and   Labor 
By  Mr  SHEPPARD 
HR    11981     A    bill    to    provide    for    an    ex- 
panded  program   of  rabbit   research;    to   the 
Committfp  on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr  TEAGUEof  Texas: 
HR  11982  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  :or 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  all  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator  of  Veteran.s' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Und.i  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKE:r  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  is- 
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suance  of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
celebrating  the  250t,-i  annivertnry  of  the 
founding  In  1714  of  Natchitoches  and  there- 
with the  founding  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
rclerred  to  the  Coram. ttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  ol  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLLIER  ; 

H  R.  11983.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jr^eph 
Wielkosz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  PINO: 
HR.  11984.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Maniclottl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  11985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Odlsefs 
Karanlcolas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KTL: 
H.R.  11986.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
Nlcklas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
H.R.  11987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
K.  Speer;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL; 
HR  11988.  A    blU    for    the    rehef    of    Mrs 
Tsal   Shal   Goon;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 


By  Mr.  SHEPP/JID: 
H.R.  1198».  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

363.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Antonio  V  RaquisA.  Member  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives.  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Manila.  Philippines,  relative  to  calling  at- 
tention to  a  bill  he  introduced  "Expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
favor  of  the  state  visit  of  President  Diosdado 
Macapagal  to  the  United  States",  which  wa.s 
referred  to  the  Commltte  on  Foreign  AflTalrs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Income   Distribation   of   the   Tax    Provi- 
■iona  of  the  King-Anderson  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSY1.V.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1962 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
iiiK  under  the  general  impression  that 
the  workingman  would  be  contributing 
more  percentagewise  for  medical  ex- 
pense aid  available  under  the  King-An- 
der.son  bill  than  he  would  contribute  to 
funds  available  through  the  present 
Kerr-Mills  legislation,  I  asked  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  counsel  to  pre- 
pare for  me  a  memorandum  indicating 
how  various  income  f:roups  contributed 
to  the  general  tax  fund  as  well  as  specifi- 
cally to  the  social  security  funds.  My 
initial  opinions  were  substantiated,  since 
the  workingman  is  contributing  at  least 
twice  as  much  to  the  social  security  fund 
percentagewise  than  to  the  General 
Treasury. 

Figures  submitted  with  the  quoted 
memorandum  indicate'  that  on  the  rev- 
enue table,  53.5  percent  of  all  social  se- 
curity income  is  secured  from  persons 
with  incomes  of  $5.00C  per  year  and  less. 
This  same  income  group  on  the  other 
hand  contributes  only  26.4  percent  of 
the  general  tax  fund  from  which  Kerr- 
Mills  legislation  secures  its  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  workingman  then  con- 
tributes more  than  twice  as  much  for 
the  same  dollar's  worth  of  medical  a.s- 
•sistance  under  the  King -Anderson  bill 
as  he  would  through  the  present  Kerr- 
Mills  lef,'islation.  It  appears  that  this 
aruument  has  not  been  emphasized 
enough  in  our  discufsion  of  this  con- 
tiovcrsial  legislation. 
The  memorandum  referred  to  follows: 
This  memorandum  Is  in  response  to  your 
request  to  Leo  Irwin  for  some  statistics 
relating  to  the  Income  distribution  of  the 
tax   provisions  of  the  King- Anderson  bill. 

The  following  table  on  percent.;ige  share 
is  based  on  the  paper  on  the  "Income  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Tax  Burden"  by  Prof. 
Richard  Musgrave  submitted  to  the  Fiscal 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  during  their  1955  panel  on  Fed- 
eral tax  policy  for  economic  growth  and 
statistics.     These  are  based   on   data  reflect- 


ing 1954  income  distributions.  If  you 
wanted  to  visualize  these  at  current  income 
levels,  it  would  be  reasonably  accurate  to 
use  the  same  percentage  figures  and  raise 
each  of  the  income  class  Items  bv  25  per- 
cent, that  is.  the  figures  in  the'  top  row 
would  generally  apply  to  the  income  class 
In  1962  of  zero  to  $2,500. 

Percentage  share  of  tax  burden  by  income 
classes.  social-insurance  contributions. 
per.<ional  income  taxes,  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral taxes.  1954 
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The  table  Indicates  that  the  burden  of 
financing  st:)clal  Insurance  legislation  is  con- 
centrated far  more  heavily  in  the  lower 
brackets  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure.  At  1962  levels,  one  could  say  that 
individuals  above  »12.600  of  income  pay  only 
about  9  percent  of  the  cost  of  social  security 
but  they  pay  about  one-third  of  the  Federal 
individual  income  taxes  and  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  burden  of  Federal  taxes  ex- 
cluding social  Insurance  contributions. 

This  table  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  employer  part  of  the  social  security 
taxes  is  reflected  in  the  price  of  the  products 
that  they  sell  and  consequenUy  the  burden 
of  the  employer  tax  Is  distributed  generally 
m  the  manner  of  a  general  sales  tax. 


The  Uruguay  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1962 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  apprise  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  the  Uruguay  national  lottery. 

In  this  small  country  of  some  3  mil- 
lion people,  the  national  lottery  brought 


in  gross  receipts  of  almost  $15  million 
m  1961.  The  prolit  accruing  to  the  Uru- 
guay treasury  was  close  to  $5  million. 
These  funds  were  earmarked  for  unem- 
ployment benefits,  physical  education, 
and  for  that  nation's  fight  against  TB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  South  American 
country  has  the  sense  to  realize  that 
great  benefits  may  be  derived  from  a  na- 
tional lottery,  v/e.  too,  can  realize  a 
tremendous  benefit  here  in  the  United 
States  with  our  own  Government-run 
lottery. 

A  national  lottery  in  the  United  States 
can  produce  over  $10  billion  a  year  in 
additional  income  which  can  be  "used  to 
cut  taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 
What  a  hft  this  would  be  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  American  Taxpayer. 


Washinfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4. 1962 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  June  2,  1962; 

Washington   Report 

'  By  C  -ngressman  Bruce  Algeh.  Fifth  District, 

Texas  I 

Is  consistency  a  virtue^  Is  it  important 
that  a  man  stand  far  something?  Should  a 
Member  of  Congress  vote  hia  convictions  or 
not?  Should  men  in  public  offlce  be  truthful 
with  constituents  or  should  men  be  political, 
defined  (by  some)  as  taking  both  sides  of  an 
issue  or  dodge  the  issue  entirely?  In  elec- 
tions, should  people  support  one  candidate 
or  both  opposing  candidates  so  as  to  be  a 
supporter  of  whomever  wins?  Does  Intellec- 
tual honesty  make  any  difference  today.  One 
may  well  ponder  these  questions  and  their 
answers.  There  is  even  danger  of  being 
branded  prudish  or  "hoUer  than  thou"  if  a 
strict  standard  of  public  service  is  followed. 

To  continue  the  worksheet  of  a  conserva- 
tive theme  (newsletter,  May  19).  To  docu- 
ment the  statement  "A  conservative  does  not 
believe  our  Federal  Government  is  designed 
to  nor  can  successfully  feed,  clothe,  house, 
provide  jobs  and  bsisic  necessities."  let's  re- 
call  today's  legislation  and   the  direction  of 
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this  administration.  Food — farm  program, 
Public  Law  480,  food  distribution  both  at 
home  and  worldwide,  school  lunch  and  milk 
programs,  surplus  foods  combined  with  wel- 
fare programs.  Housing — public  housing  by 
the  millions,  urban  renewal,  area  redevelop- 
ment. Jobs — public  works,  area  redevelop- 
ment, wage  setting  (Davis  Bacon-Walsh 
Healey  i .  Clothing — public  assistance.  Basic 
necessities — public  power,  p)eacetlme  GI  in- 
surance, small  business  loans,  medical  care, 
etc.  These  are  but  a  few  examples.  Under 
foreign  aid,  of  course,  we  are  engaged  in  all 
areas  overseas.  For  my  peu-t.  I  shall  continue 
consistently  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  as 
limited  government  of  checks  and  balances 
between  Federal-State  with  residual  power 
in  the  people  and  between  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial. 

The  effect  of  the  President's  dictatorial 
suppression  of  the  steel  industry  has  spread 
throughout  the  entire  Nation's  business,  evi- 
denced by  the  stock  market  plunge.  It  is 
Interesting  to  observe  the  President's  eco- 
nomic adviser,  Mr.  Heller,  as  he  flounders 
around  trying  to  explain  the  market  with- 
out crediting  the  President's  action  as  the 
cause.  (Subject;  "Now  they're  lying  about 
economics":  "Walter  Heller,  President  Ken- 
nedy's top  economic  adviser,  tried  to  explain 
away  the  crash  in  the  stock  market  by  claim- 
ing that  the  American  people  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  administration's  ability 
to  hold  the  economy  in  line  that  they  are 
selling  stocks  in  the  knowledge  that  Inflation 
la  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  woolly  headed 
thinking  illustrates  the  confusion  at  the 
White  House.  Heller,  in  a  speech  Monday, 
said  consumer  prices  have  held  steady  since 
the  administration  came  into  office.  This 
is  a  lie.  The  fact  is  that  consumers  prices 
rose  again  in  April  to  an  alltlme  high  of 
105.2.     They   have   Jumped   0.7   percent  this 

year,  already  as  much  as  they  rose  last  year 

a   total   of   1.4   percent  since   Kennedv  came 
Into  office    •   •    •  Heller  said  the  stock  mar- 
ket   is   no    indicator   of   business   conaitions, 
that  conditions   are  just  fine,   and   that   the 
■recovery'  will  extend  well  into   1963."     I.^^sue 
of    the    day.    National    Republican    Congres- 
sional   Committee).      This    Is    the    adviser 
whose    advice    West    Germany    categr.rically 
turned   down  as   it   went  instead    to   private 
enterprise  as  the  answer  and  soared   tn  new 
heights.      Perhaps     the    President's    strange 
outlook   on   the  role  of  government   in  our 
lives   was    best    stated    by    him    in    his    New 
York    medicare    speech.      "The    fact    of    the 
matter    is    that    what    we    are    now    talking 
about  doing,  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
did  years  ago.     The  British   did   it   30   years 
ago.     We   are    behind    every    country,    pretty 
nearly,  in  Europe,  in  this  matter  of  medical 
care  for  our  citizens."    Imagine  su^h  a  state- 
ment from  the  man  heading  the  Government 
of    the   Nation    that    has    the    finest    medical 
care    in   the  world,   where   no  one    is  denied 
medical   care  for  lack  of  money,  a   country 
wha-=e   health   and    freedom    has   resulted    in 
I>ouring  our  wealth  into  these  countries  the 
President     would     emulate.       Well.     Hitler, 
Mussolini.  Fascists.  Communists,  and  Social- 
ists have   abounded    in    these  countrie.s   and 
they    haven't   given    up    trying    to   make    us 
over.     They've  been  trying  since  before  1776 
but  we've   been    helping  them   only  the  last 
30   years— since    the    beginning    of    the    New 
Deal.    President  Kennedv  is  accelerating  this 
change.     Ironically.   It   Is  true  that  we   can- 
not be   made   over  from    without,   but  only 
from  within.     The  changes  are  going  on  be- 
fore  our  eyes.     The  question   is  will   people 
see    it    in    time   to   stop    it.      Here's    another 
account  of  what's  happening   to  us       (Sub- 
ject:    The     big     lie— Kennedy's     technique- 
■  Even   though   he   got  caught   in  a  medical 
care  lie  during  the  1960  campaign.  President 
John    F.    Kennedy    apparently    didn't    learn 
anything,    or    is    too    indifferent    toward    the 
truth  to  care.     On  Sunday  he  spun  another 
fabrication  in  his  rally  plea  for  medical  care 
under    social   security.     Again   he    trampled 


facts  to  create  fiction.  In  1960,  Kennedy 
made  a  television  film  witla  an  elderly  man 
in  Kentucky.  The  man  claimed  he  had 
used  up  his  life  savings  of  around  $900  to 
pay  for  treatment  of  a  hip  injury.  He  ended 
the  program  with  a  plea  for  social  security 
medical  care.  Investigation  revealed:  (1) 
The  man  had  a  private  health  insurance 
plan.  (2)  He  spent  only  $80  (would  have 
spent  only  $50  except  he  wanted  a  semi- 
private  room).  (3)  He  had  told  Kennedv 
about  the  private  health  care  plan,  but  w;i5 
warned  not  to  mention  it  on  the  pros^ram. 
The  money-laden  Kennedy  distributed  this 
film  copiously  through  TV  stations  all  over 
the  country.  The  big  lie  was  brazen,  cal- 
culated and  deliberate."  Issue  of  the  day. 
National  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee). Many  people  say  that  people  get  the 
kind  of  government  they  deserve.  Do  the 
people  of  the  United  States  deserve  the  kind 
of  government  they're  getting  today?  What 
do  vou  think? 


Breakthrough  for  U.S.  Air  Capability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    W.^SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI  ATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1962 

Mr  PELLY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  we  recently 
had  a  strikini^  e.xamplo  of  the  way  in 
which  our  Nation's  military  capabilitv 
will  be  aided  by  bold  leadcr.ship  on  the 
part  of  private  American  enterprise. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  Pan 
American  World  Alrway.s  ha.s  announced 
the  purchase  of  two  American-built,  all- 
cars:o  jet  aircraft.  Desii^nated  the  707- 
321C  and  manufactured  by  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co.  of  Seattle,  they  arc  the 
latest  pi-oductv';  of  which  Ameiica's  vital 
aircraft  indu.stry  can  be  pi'oud. 

When  the  potentialities  of  this  air- 
craft pui-chase  are  realized,  we  will  find 
that  it  represents  an  advance  in  both 
militai-y  and  commercial  cari^o  trans- 
portation comparable  to  the  transition 
from  propeller  to  jet  aii'craft  in  the  field 
of  passenger  transportation. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  purcha.se 
means  to  the  national  defense.  Since 
these  new  cargo  jets  will  be  enrolled 
m  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  the  first  time,  will  have  on 
call  ti'uly  modern  all-cargo  jet  aircraft, 
which  ai-e  financed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained by  a  commei'cial  air  carrier  at 
no  expense  to  the  Govei-nment. 

With  the  speed,  ranse.  and  can-yinp 
capacity  of  these  jets,  a  major  ccnti-'ibu- 
tion  will  be  made  to  our  mihtarv  Reserve 
in  times  of  emeigencies.  These  Boeing 
cargo  jets  will  be  able  to  fly  nonstop  to 
almost  any  of  the  world's  trouble  .spots, 
carrying  troops  or  material,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both.  They  will  be  capable 
of  carrying  missiles,  truck.s,  ambulances, 
and  other  mobile  equipment  used  by  an 
airborne  battle  group. 

One  of  these  planes  alone  can  trans- 
port 82  percent  of  the  daily  rations  of  an 
airboi-ne  division.  On  a  flight  between 
Travis  Air  Force  Base  and  Hickham 
Field,  Hawaii,  for  example,  this  would 
mean  the  delivei-y  of  almost  600.000 
pounds  of  cargo  per  week.  As  an  illas- 
tration  of  the  planes'   fiexibilitv,   each 


could  move  84  troops  with  40,000  pounds 
of  cai-go,  or  108  troops  with  24,000 
pounds  of  cargo. 

As  to  the  long-range  value  of  this  air- 
craft, consider  a  flight  from  McChoi'd 
Air  Foi'ce  Base  in  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  Tokyo,  Japan.  That  represents  a 
distance  of  4,860  miles.  On  a  nonstop 
fliglit,  one  of  these  planes  could  carry 
43.000  pounds  of  cargo  from  McChoi'd  to 
Tokyo,  or  160  battle-equipped  troops. 
This  aircraft,  in  other  •words,  is  unique 
in  this  capacity,  as  no  other  aiicraft 
could  fulflll  such  a  mission. 

The  new  Boeing  all-cargo  jets,  who.se 
construction  is  giving  further  impetus  to 
the  economy  of  the  Northwest,  will  sym- 
bolize the  introduction  of  truly  mass 
transport  of  caigo  by  air.  An  ultimate 
result  could  be  a  reduction  in  cargo  rates 
and,  by  making  possible  a  reduction  of 
inventories  and  the  elimination  of  ware- 
housing, a  new  concept  of  distribution. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  learn  that  Pan 
Amei'ican  continues  in  its  diligent  sup- 
poit  of  our  military  services  and  ai^am 
is  pioneei-ing  in  the  development  of  com- 
mei-cial  air  cargo.  The  company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  farsightcd  move 
and  for  being  the  first  to  take  delivei-y 
on  this  splendid  airplane.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Boeing  707-32 IC's  by  our 
commercial  air  carriers  will  indL-^puta- 
bly  re.sult  in  further  aid  to  our  defense 
posture  and.  by  increasing  international 
trade,  mean  an  improvement  in  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments. 
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Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<>F 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    Fl.nRIDA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  June  4, 1962 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
currently    considering    the    question    of 
temporarily  increasing  the  national  d'-bt 
ceiling.     I  have  submitted  testimony  in 
opposition  to  this  increase,  and  in  my 
testimony  al.so  called  for  adoption  of  a 
plan  to  iM'ovide  for  systematic  reduction 
of  the  debt  it.self.    'Under  leave  to  cxtond 
my  remarks,  I  hereby  include  my  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement     of     the     Hokor.\blf     P.ml     G. 
Rogers.  Mf.mbfr  of  Congress  From  PLoa- 
IDA,    Before   the  Hovse   W.^Ys   and    Me.'.ns 
Committee,  Ji-ne  1    1962,  on  the  Nationai. 
Debt 

Mr.  Chalrm:in  and  members  at  thi.s  dis- 
tinguished committee,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  opportunity  t^j  present  my  views  on 
the  proposal  to  provide  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  national  debt.  Let  me  .sav.  with  all 
due  respect  to  this  great  committee,  that  1 
am  opposed  to  an  Increase  in  the  national 
debt,  and  that  I  urge  the  committee  to  dis- 
approve any  such  lncrea.se.  Further  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  committee  give 
its  most  seriou.s  con.sideration  to  reduction 
of  the  debt  This  purpu.se  could  be  accom- 
plished by  HR.  1080,  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  systematic  repayment 
of  the  national  debt. 

H  R.    1080,  If  enacted,   would   require    the 
Secretary   of   the   Trea.-ui-y    to    apply   a    sum 


equal  to  1  percent  o'  the  national  debt  an- 
nually in  payment  on  the  debt  principal.  A 
system  such  as  thlt  one  would  guarantee 
payment  on  the  debt,  and  there  is  no  such 
sUttutory  provision  lor  planned  payment  of 
tlie  debt  at  this  time 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at  approxi- 
mately $298  billion  is  a  result  of  the  tem- 
porary increase  ena  ned  last  year.  When 
this  increase  expires  .July  1.  1962,  the  debt 
celhng  will  return  o  $285  billKni.  \inless 
otherwise  altered  bj  legislation  As  this 
committee  knows,  a  .lebt  ceihug  is  a  brake 
on  Government  spencing.  and  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much. 

Any  proposal  to  inc.e.ise  tlie  national  debt 
must  also  involve  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
There  is  a  correlation  between  the  size  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  Int-erest  burden  It 
carries.  As  the  debt  (er(jws  larger  the  public 
is  .saddled  with  higher  tn.xes  to  support  its 
nbligations 

As  you  can  see.  tlie-e  must  l>e  repayment 
'>n  the  debt  itself  V  orally,  each  American 
has  been  Uiught  that  he  must  meet  his  fi- 
nancial obligations  When  we  borrow 
money,  we  do  so  in  good  laith  and  It  i.-- 
only  fitting  that  we  fay  it  back  The  eco- 
nomic realities  of  lile  Jemand  that  we  repay 
our  debts  II  we  are  to  maintain  giKKJ  credit 
In  the  business  wurll.  debt  repayment  is 
essential  to  our  natio  lal  economy.  Yet  in 
tiie  biggest  business  this  Nation  has— the 
business  of  Government  there  is  no  specifir 
provision  for  plannec!  rejiavnient  of  our 
debts. 

The  Federal  budget  for  iKscal  >e!ir  1963  con- 
tains an  item  m  the  ..niouni.  of  some  $9  4 
billion  for  tntere.st  on  the  national  debt 
This  amount  reprcseir .s  an  interest  rate  o; 
32  percent  as  of  Apr  1  ,"10.  1962.  Yet  no- 
where in  the  Fedcr.il  budget  Is  there  an  item 
marked  f<jr  jiayment  on  the  debt   itself 

In  1790.  the  national  debt  could  have  been 
completely  satisfied  had  each  .^merk•an  paid 
*19  Into  the  US  Treasury  At  the  end  of 
the  War  of  1812.  that  fieure  would  have  been 
$15  Just  after  the  Cii  il  War  a  payment  of 
$78  from  every  Ainerkan  wouid  .'.a',  c  s.lti<^- 
fied  the  debt  After  Vorld  War  I.  $240  wa.s 
needed  Today,  with  the  public  debt  total- 
ing some  $298  billion,  a  payment  of  $1,604 
would  be  needed  from  -'very  hvm-  American 
to  satisfy  it  This  woi  id  be  a  p;iyment  over 
and  above  the  taxes  collected  each  year  t^' 
keep  the  Government  r  ituilng 

This  Nation  is  engaged  m  a  ^leat  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  its.  freediwns  The  great 
global  conflicts  which  ihe  United  State.s  ha.'- 
experienced  in  recent  year.s  .ire  certainly 
major  factnr.s  In  our  increasing  indebtedness 
Today  our  resources  aie  Uipped  with  needs 
for  huge  armies  and  explorations  into  outer 
space.  0\ir  national  economy  is  fortunately 
able  to  accommodate  most  of  these  esseiuial 
expenditures. 

However,  there  are  inimy  programs  which 
lire  not  e.-^-sential  to  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy. It  Is  this  sort  oi  nonessenti.il  spend- 
ing which  I  believe  to  be  again.st  the  best 
interests  of  our  Natio:i'.s  welfare  Foreign 
aid  is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  program 
which  could  be  reduced  immedi.itcly  Last 
year,  the  foreign  aid  i)rogra!n  came  to  nearly 
half  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
itself.  The  Amerlci.n  taxpayer  would  be 
greatly  relieved.  I  am  sure,  if  we  were  to 
substitute  an  item  in  the  Federal  budget  to 
apply  as  payment  on  the  national  debt  in 
place  of  the  excessive  billions  sper.i  on  for- 
eign aid.  What  priority  does  debt  reduction 
have  in  our  Government  when  e\ery  con- 
ceivable  program    comes   first? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  reduction  oi  the  na- 
tional debt  must  be  done  on  an  orderly, 
programed  basis.  Should  this  cuinmlttee 
appr(;ve  legislation  to  apply  1  percent  of  the 
debt  as  payment  on  the  national  debt  itself. 
\nth  no  change  in  the  current  permanent 
debt   celling  of  $285   billion    the  debt   could 


be  reduced  to  $232  billion  In  20  years,  and 
$172  billion  In  50  years.  This  reduction  in 
the  principal  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
nearly  $19  billion  in  interest  alone  for  the 
first  20  years,  and  a  saving  of  nearly  $100 
billion  in  Interest  over  50  years. 

I  urge  this  distinguished  committee  to  ap- 
prove this  plan  for  systematic  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  as  soon  as  possible  We 
must  face  up  to  fiscal  responsibility  some- 
time    We  ouKht  to  st.iirt  now 


Refugees  in  Europe  and  Refugees  in  Dade 
County,  Fla. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  cita- 
tion awai'ded  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania.  Mr.  Francis  E 
Walter,  by  the  U.S  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees and  the  text  of  an  address  made 
by  Mr,  Walter  on  that  occasion: 

Walter   Awarded   Citation   for   MERiTOHJOLb 
Sfrvice  by  us   Committee  for  Refugees 
Appeals    for    Effort    to    Resettle    Ci  ban 
RrnGEts   OrrsiDE  of   Florida 
The    US    Committee    for    Refugees    at    its 
annual    meeting    held    in    Washingt.o;\    DC 
on    May    22.    1962     awarded     Representative 
Francis    E     Walter,    Democrat,    of    Pennsvl- 
vanln,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Immniration  and  Nationality,  the  follow- 
ing citation  for  meritcjrious  ser\ire. 

'  CU.'tlon  for  outstanding  work  on  behalf 
o!  the  world's  homeless  is  awarded  to  the 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Waiter.  Member  of  the 
Huuse  of  Representatives.  Congress  of  the 
United  S'ates.  in  which  his  long  service  has 
been  marked  by  deeji  concerns  for  the  prob- 
lems of  migrantfi  and  refugees — as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Policy.  Delegate  to  the  Council  of 
IntergoM-rnn-jental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  the  author  of  basic  refugee 
IfgislaMon,  whose  most  recent  bill  providing 
for  continued  support  of  International  refu- 
gee and  migration  programs  reflects  the 
broad  humanitarian  approach  to  which  his 
countrymen  are  by  tradition  committed  In 
grateful  appreciation. 

Maxw  Ll  L   M     Rabb. 

"Prr.sident 
•WlIlMM     I.      Breese, 

"Secretary." 

In  accepting  the  citation.  Representative 
Walter  made  the  following  address 

■Mr  Chairman.  I  accept  this  splendid 
citation  with  gratitude  and  humility,  I  ac- 
cept it  not  as  honoring  myself  only  but  ad- 
dressed to  all  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  itself,  who  made  it  possible 
for  the  humanitarian  legislation  you  refer 
to.  to  be  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Unit-ed  States. 

"The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  citation 
are  obviously  directed  to  all  of  those  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  have  seen  to  it  that 
their  country  is  at  all  times  equipped  with 
legal  instrumentality  permitting  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  victims  of  totalitarian 
persecution  who  had  to  flee  their  lands.  It 
is  in  that  context  that  I  am  proud  to  receive 


the  citation   in   behalf  of  my  colleagues   in 
the  Congress. 

'The  principal  merit  of  our  refugee  legis- 
lation— in  my  opinion — lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  realistically  addressed  Itself  to  an  existing 
problem  Assistance  and  resettlement  op- 
portunities were  extended  to  sT>ecifled 
people  and  available  in  the  area  where  as- 
sistance was  needed 

"Looking  at  the  situation  facing  all  of 
us -the  Government  of  the  United  State's 
and  the  American  voluntary  agencies — at  the 
present  time — I  wonder  whether  we  have  not 
somewhat  deviated  from  this  principal  fea- 
ture of  our  joint  activities. 

Let  me  convey  to  you.  In  the  spirit  of  true 
friendship  and  frankness,  a  few  thoughts 
and  a  few  figures 

■  It  appears  to  me  that  there  exists  hi  this 
time  a  striking  difference  between  the  refu- 
gee problem  in  Europe  and  the  problem 
o;  refugees  in  the  United  States.  What  I 
have  in  mind  it  the  difference  between  the 
situation  existing  tcxlay  in  the  traditional 
area  of  our  efforts  and  expenditures — coun- 
tries like  Western  Germany.  Italy.  Austria, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  just  one  area  of  the 
Ututed  States^  D.de  County  Fla.  on  the 
othi-r 

I  ha\e  ddiie  some  homewoik  lately — here 
and  abroad -and  I  am  startled  with  the 
results. 

"In  ihp  course  o!  last  year,  approximately 
lOU  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtaiii 
appeared  in  the  free  countries  of  We.stern 
Europe  per  month  Twice  that  number  ol 
Cuban  refugees  enter  Florida   per  day 

The  entire  caseload  of  the  US  escape 
program  ( USEP  i  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  as  of  last  month  was  less  than  6  CHJO 
persons.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  1  month  s 
influx  ol   Cuban   refugees  into  Florida 

•  However,  this  small  USEP  caseload  is  in- 
flated by  over  2  200  Yugoslavs  with  more 
than  questionable  claims  to  political  refugee 
status  Further  JSEP  caseload  appears  to 
suffer  from  a  little  temporary  swelling  bv  the 
inclusion  of  emigrants  in  transit  from  one 
(.>r  two  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  the  hospitable  Republic  of  Israel. 

"I  hope  that  steps  undertaken  under  con- 
sistent congressional  prodding  will  soon  lead 
to  the  much-needed  pruning  uf  USEP's  case- 
load. If  this  is  done,  the  number  of  those 
wlio  may.  at  least  with  some  degree  of  justi- 
fication, claim  political  refugee  status,  would 
certainly  drop  to  1.500  or  2.000  per.sons  in 
t!ie  entire  area  of  USEPs  operations  This 
Ls  pieclsely  the  number  of  Cuban  refugees 
entering  Florida  each  week. 

"In  the  course  of  almost  2  years'  operation 
conducted  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
sation Service  pursuant  to  the  1960  Fair 
Share  Act.  only  11.246  refugees  were  found 
m  Europe  and  the  Near  East  to  be  qualified 
lor  entry  into  the  United  States  As  you 
know,  no  effort  was  spared  by  the  administra- 
tors of  the  law  and  by  the"  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  find  more  refugees  qualifying  for 
entry.  Those  efforts  notwithatanding.  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  the  statutorily  author- 
ized fair  share  which  is  16.490.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  figures  whlcli  I  obtained 
is  the  figure  of  some  2  000  refugees  In  Europe 
who  after  having  registered  tur  entry  into 
the  United  States,  have  chanced  their  rniuds, 
wit!;drawn  the-r  petitions  when  invited  fJr 
interviews  by  our  immigration  officers,  and 
miormed  them  that  they  preferred  to  remain 
ill  economically  prosperous  Europe. 

"The  contrast  between  this  picture  and  the 
refUk;ee  situation  In  this  counir\  is  striking. 
indeed  Official  figures  submitted  to  me  just 
3  days  ago  indicate  that  while  we  were  beat- 
ing the  bushes  to  find.  In  Europe  refugees 
desirous  of  coming  to  the  United  States. ^he 
n.umber  of  Cuban  refugees  already  In  this 
country  had  reached  114.000.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  IS  issuing  entry  permit.s  for 
Cubrn   refugees   at   the  rate  cf  700  per  day. 
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or  3.500  per  week.  The  current  rate  of  new 
applications  for  entry  Is  20,000  each  month. 
There  are.  at  the  present  time,  160,000  entry 
permits  stacked  up  In  the  immigration  oflace 
at  Miami  International  Airport  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  more  Cuban  refugees. 

"At  this  rate — and  nothing  Indicates  that 
the  influx  will  abate — we  will  have  by  the 
end  of  this  year  160.000  Cuban  refugees  in 
this  country  and  we  will  double  this  figure, 
or  at  least  bring  it  to  300.000  In   1963. 

"Why  did  I  seize  upon  this  festive  occasion 
to  swamp  you  with  these  facts  and  figures? 
The  answer  is  simple:  I  wish  to  appeal  to 
you    for  help. 

"I  wish  to  join  my  friend.  Secretary  Ribl- 
coflf.  who  appeared  last  week  with  a  similar 
appeal  before  the  conference  of  mayors  re- 
questing their  help  in  providing  for  resettle- 
ment of  Cuban  refugees,  the  many  thou- 
sands who  are  already  in  Florida,  and  those 
who  will  soon  arrive  there,  so  that  the  bur- 
den might  be  shared  rather  than  kept  on 
the  shoulders  of  one  community  or  one 
county 

"I  simply  wish  to  appeal  to  you  to  con- 
centrate your  efforts  on  the  area  where  there 
Is  a  most  difllcult  problem,  a  problem  stead- 
ily increasing  in  scope  and  fraught  with 
economic  and  social  complications  and 
dangers. 

"The  U.S.  escapee  program  in  Europe  and 
In  the  Near  East.  Is  spending  considerable 
sums  of  money,  taxpayers'  money,  not  money 
coming  from  voluntary  contributions,  for 
maintaining  offices  and  staffs  counseling — 
under  contracts — the  steadily  dwindling 
number  of  refugees  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  the  problem  of  where  to  obtain 
an  immigrant  visa  which  the  refugee  is  re- 
luctant to  apply  for  anyway,  because  he 
found  employment  and  housing  in  the  coun- 
try which  gave  him  asylum. 

"The  situation  in  Florida  is  Just  the  re- 
verse. The  number  of  Cuban  refugees  who — 
as  time  progresses — desire  more  and  more  to 
be  removed  from  the  shores  of  Florida  into 
communities  where  they  may  not  have  to 
rely  on  welfare  assistance  provided  by  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff's  agency,  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  are  the  ones  who  need  counseling,  the 
communities  that  might  accept  them  need 
counseling,  and  potential  American  employ- 
ers need  counseling, 

"I  am  convinced  that  if  the  American  vol- 
untary agencies  would  expend  in  Florida  Just 
a  fraction  of  the  funds  and  efforts  spent  in 
Western  Europe,  Secretary  Ribicoff's  appeal 
would  begin  to  bear  fruit  very  soon. 

"Your  committee,  I  am  sure,  will  not  deny; 
us  Its  support  and  Join  the  efforts  designed' 
to  have  the  American  voluntary  agencies 
and  civic  groups  concentrate  on  the  most 
pressing  refugee  problem — the  problem  of 
refugees  in  the  United  States." 


Results  of  1962  Public  Opinion  Poll 
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HON.  TOM  V.  MOOREHEAD 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4. 1962 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  2  months,  I  have 
been  conducting  a  public  opinion  poll  in 
the  15th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here! 
It  has  been  my  purpose  to  solicit  the 
opinions  of  a  large  segment  of  the  people 
of  southeastern  Ohio  to  determine  their 
feelings  about  important  issues  that  are 
awaiting  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. Participation  in  the  poll  was 
not  limited  to  any  special  group.  Through 
the  mailing  of  a  questionnaire  and  the 
cooperation  of  district  newspapers,  which 
kindly  reprinted  the  questionnaire  as  a 
public  service,  the  opportunity  t-o  par- 
ticipate was  made  available  to  all  of 
those  interested  in  expressing  their 
views. 

The  poll  contained  18  questions  re- 
lating to  matters  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  results  of  this  opinion 
survey  are  now  available.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  tabulation  indicates  such 
definite  trends  in  the  thinkin;:  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  results  show- 
that  opinions  on  half  of  the  questions 
registered  more  than  75  percent  support 
or  opposition. 

The  poll  expressed  great  concern  over 
the  national  debt,  approvins  by  89.4  per- 
cent the  proposal  that  the  annual  Fed- 
eral budget  should  include  funds  for  a 
systematic  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  Other  issues  included  approval 
of  stronger  laws  to  assure  safety  of  druKs 
and  cosmetics,  83.6  percent;  opposition 
to  the  President's  request  for  tariff- 
cutting  authority.  76.8  percent;  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  aid  or  food  for  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  82.2  percent;  opposition 
to  high  price  supports  and  more  strin- 
gent Federal  controls  over  fai-m  produc- 
tion, 81.8  percent;  approval  of  the  pro- 
posal to  require,  by  law,  disclosure  of 
interest  rates  at  the  time  loans  are  made 
or  installment  credit  is  granted,  84.9 
percent;  opposition  to  granting  power  to 
the  President  to  adjust  income  taxes, 
88  percent;  and  approval  of  the  use  of 
wiretap  evidence  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   for    certain    serious    offenses. 

85.1  percent. 

The  question  of  sending  US  troops  to 
Vietnam  and  other  countries  of  southeast 
Asia  to  defend  this  area  from  Communist 
I>enetration  showed  the  narrowest  di- 
vision of  opinion — 40.1  percent  in  favor 
and  44.9  percent  opposing.  It  also  re- 
flected the  greatest  indecision  with  15 
percent  registering  no  opinion.  The  sec- 
ond closest  division  related  to  whether 
stronger  civil  rights  laws  are  needed.  On 
this  issue  48.5  percent  favored  stronger 
laws,  37  percent  opposed  and  14.5  per- 
cent expressed  no  opinion. 

In  the  debate  over  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  the  poll  indicated  widespread  pop- 
ular concern  about  both  the  issue  and  the 
problem  underlying  it.  A  total  of  22.2 
percent  favored  the  social  security  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act, 
embodying  Federal-State  assistance 
based  on  need,  was  favored  by  19.2  per- 
cent. A  voluntary  program  of  medical 
insurance,  with  costs  shared  by  private 
individuals  and  the  Federal  Government, 
received  the  support  of  17.2  percent. 
Private  hospitalization  insurance  and  no 
Federal    participation    was    favored    by 

33.2  percent. 

Many  hundreds  of  persons  returning 
the  questionnaire  added  comments  dis- 
cussing the  issues.  Although  these  com- 
ments are  extremely  helpful  to  me  in  as- 
sessing the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
district,  it  is  not  possible,  unfortunately, 
to  reflect  them  in  statistical  form.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  very  large 
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proportion  of  those  making  comments 
expressed  serious  concern  and  outsfwken 
opposition  to  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  greater  Federal  ex- 
penditures that  are  producing  mounting 
deficits  and  adding  to  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt. 

Following  are   the  detailed  results  of 
the  poll; 
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1.  Do  you  approve  llu>  rr'Sidi'nI's 
riiitiist  fur  aullitirlty  to  buy 
$10(i,n(K»,(HX)  In  Vnltffl  Nations 
lH)n<ls' _ 

-'.  .Vri'  slroiiRPr  laws  nw-ilcU  to 
uj>siirt'  siifity  and  elTi  itiviiii>«s 
of  •Inifrs  iintl  cosmrl)(S  offircd 
for  'iili'' 

."i,  .<l)oulil  the  I'lilted  StaM*a  resume 
u(4jiui('  testing  ill  tlie  utmoe- 
phiTi-.'.-- 

1.  Do  you  Tivor  t^i-  r'n-yi'l^iit'' 
r<'<iuist  for  erfat'T  uutliontv 
to  low.-r  or  alKilLsh  tariflS''     . 

S.  t^houhl  f-S.  forrign  alil  fiuiils 
anil  surplii.'i  food  Ik-  nui'Ir 
!iv;iM;i)ili^  to  tbc  Coniirnijii^t 
i;(ivt>ntincnt.<!  of  Poliiinl  nini 
^  uiroalavia.' 

(i  Do  yiiu  atnv  wiili  the  I'risi- 
"I'ril's  pl:in  for  IiIkIi't  nrlo' 
supports  for  fnrti"  oon.inotlifif^ 
mill  mori'  struu'int  Kiilrral 
ffrntrols  on  f:irni  id'HluilionT.. 

'.  sh.iulil  tlif  F.ilmil  Ihi'Il'.  t  .-.uti 
yar  iiii'lwli  funlsi  for  u-i>«trni- 
nx\r  ri'd'jrtion  of  the  nationHl 
U-ljl' 

S.  ^liouM  »<TVU-'iui>ii  Ih'  cranti'U 
I'llucitlloM'il  anil  lioini'  loan 
li"iirflt«  slitifl.ir  to  t)io«o  pro- 
vl.!.i|  for  World  Wiir  11  und 
K  on-an  vetorinti .' 

!i  .<liould  it  I*  r-<)ulro<l  lij  liiw  that 
Imdi-rs  and  veridoi-s  dl'^close  In 
advan«>  ai'twal  Intrn-st  ntcg 
on  loins  and  installnipnt 
{•n-iil?      

10.  .Slmald    C'oiicrfss    ai)provo    the 

Pp-^idi'iit's  r»''|iif-'t  for  $•-'.«*),• 
(KKi.otjo  for  standi. y  piiMif 
V.  orks  iirograni*  m  case  of  a 
recs-siim.' 

11.  Should  Congicss  (rive  tbi'  Presi- 

dent power  to  raise  and  lower 

ineonie  taxi-s? ... 

1:?.  .'Should  the  Kedenil  (ioverninrnt 
lie  impowerid  fi  ii-r  uinUip 
tviddice  in  r:L«i-?  inMlvinp  .<;r- 
(•urity,   organ i^id   rrline,   and 

other  sirioiis  otTensi-s'.' 

13.  Do  you  support  tlie  I'resident's 
proi>osaIfor$Tir.>>00,(inoin  F.  d- 
eml  aid  to  lrnprovi>  the  iiimllty 
of  Kradi-  and  lUtdj  sehool  educa- 
tion.'      

11.  An'  you  in  favor  of  tax  d<due- 
tioiis  for  parents  to  a.=si?t  them 
in  jviynip  eollepe  toil  ion  coists 

for  their  children"      _         

I.l.  Do  you  api  rov.-  lh>-  I'n^plent's 
request  for  $4,^70, OiMl.illKjfcr  the 
foreljrn  aid  i)rncr:irii  ■hinni:  the 
next  li  iTii)nth«;' 
If).  Do  you  believe  th'-  liiitid  .--liitcs 
should  .>iejul  troops  to  defend 
Vietnam  or  other  eoin' tries  in 
soiitheti<t   .\sia  from  ("onimu- 

nist  penetration? 

17.  Are   stronger   civil   rlt-dit-s   laws 

needed' 

IS.  Whk4i  one  of  the  followini' p^^ns 
for  iTiedifid  enri   f.,r  tlv  aeed 
do  you  api>ri)ve 
\.  .\  eoiiipuL-Miry  Fnli  ral  pro- 
(.'ram    of    ho'iiii.i'i.'.iiion 
af.d  iinriir:?  honi'-  enre  fn 
persons   over   iV,  ehiriti^- 
for  so<'i-il  .seninty.   finid 
for  by  liiereaseil  social  se- 
curity tail's? 

n  \  Keileral-SffiTe  proirrim  of 
ii.'fsLst-:iiie(  ba-i'd  on  need, 
liiiuieed  (roni  general  rev- 
enu  *s? 

C.  \    voliint.-iry    proirrani    of 

iredi<"\l  insiimiiiv,  with 
coMs  sh  ired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ou\'TMliiriil  and  -ill- 
di\idiir!l  lifnef^r'lnrii  s'' 

D.  PrlTate  (K.<plt4illxatlon  In- 

.•njrajuT  and  no  Federal 
piiti'iii.iliun" 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFJklARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  viRcifnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4. 1962 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  cf  the  causes  of 
lung  cancer.  Certain  statements  have 
been  made  that  reflect  adversely  upon 
the  tobacco  industi-y  in  a  most  unfair 
manner. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  some  of  the 
points  raised.  I  have  communicated  with 
Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  scientific  di- 
rector of  the  tobacco  industry  research 
committee,  asking  his  informed  views  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Little,  a  cancer  sci- 
entist for  53  years,  is  former  president 
of  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and 
Maine,  and  founder  of  the  Jackson  Me- 
morial Laboratory  in  Maine.  He  is  an 
eminent  scientist  who  is  widely  respected 
both  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

I  include  herewith  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Little  and  his  reply  and  commend  this 
to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

M.^Y  28,  19C2 
Dr  CLARirwcE  Cook  Lmrr. 
Scientific    Director.    Tobacco    Industry    Re- 
search   Committee .    New    York.    N  Y. 

Dfar  D«  Little:  I  have  nctlcvd  much  dls- 
cuwion  on  the  recent  report  on  "Smoking 
find  Health"  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Eng-land.  The  Impression  has  been 
given  that  there  has  been  a  major  change 
in  the  situation  Involving  smoklne  and 
henlth. 

Because  of  your  long  experience  as  a  can- 
cer scientist  and  ymtr  position  as  scientific 
director  of  the  tobacco  industry  research 
committee.  I  would  like  your  vleivs  about 
some  qijestions  that  are  being  raised. 

Does  this  English  report  contain  nevr  nnd- 
Ings  that  afTect  the  .'Situation  regarding 
smoking?  Should  there  be  a  reexamination 
or  changes  in  the  research  programs  being 
conducted  Into  smoking  and  health  ques- 
tions? ^ 

Tour  commenU  on  tlils  matter  will  be  re- 
ceived with  Interest. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

W    M    ABBITT 


TIOBACCO  iNBUSTKT  ResEAKCK  COMlfTrTrK. 

Mew  York.  N.Y.,  May  31.  19€2. 
Hon  Watkiitb  M  Abbttt, 

Conffress    of    the    United    SUtes,    House    of 
Representatues,   Washington.  D.C. 

tii-AM.  CoNGSESsjcAif  ABBITT :  Thia  ifi  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  whether  the  scientific 
situation  regarding  questions  of  tobacco  use 
and  health  Is  chanced  as  the  result  of  tlie 
report  by  the  Royal  CoUepe  of  Physicians  and 
of  the  subsequent  p^ibUclty  given  the  report 
in  England  and  In  this  country. 

Also,  you  afk  whether  the  report  contains 
any  new  facts  that  should  bring  about  a 
reexamination  of  the  research  on  this  prob- 
lem being  supported  by  the  tobacco  industry 
research  committee  as  weU  as  other  organiza- 
tions. 

The  briefest  answer  to  your  questions  Is 
"no. " 

The  Biitiaii  Medical  Journal,  Impressed  by 
the  report,  conetiieless  says,  -me  report  does 
"ot  present  any  new  unpublished  facts." 

"Hie  report  does  not  include  any  original 
findings  of  Inwsttgations  carried  out  by  the 
Royal  College  or  under  its  auspices.  It  rep- 
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resents  merely  a  review  and  evaluation  of 
certain  preexisting  data  already  publlKh.ed 
and  considered.  That  the  report  Is  no  more 
than  a  summary  and  critique  of  prevloualy 
available  evidence  is  admitted  by  its  authors. 
The  scientific  situation  regarding  what  is 
known  and  what  is  not  known  about  lung 
cancer  and  other  diseases  under  considera- 
tion remains  as  It  was  before  tiie  Royal  Col- 
lege report.  These  diseases  are  exceedingly 
complex  problems. 

In  dealing  with  biological  problems,  espe- 
cially those  Involving  basic  life  processes,  it 
is  difficult  but  essential  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  Is  actually  known,  what  is  ad- 
vanced as  theory  or  deduction,  what  Is 
opinion,  and  what  is  actually  not  known. 
This  applies  directly  and  lmporta,ntly  to 
cancer. 

When  emotional  attitudes  become  in- 
volved, as  they  most  certainly  do  in  the 
tobacco  and  health  situation,  these  essential 
differences  become  even  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  report  is 
a  serious  document  that  selects  and  presents 
scjme  known  facta,  considerable  theory  and 
deduction,  much  opinion,  and  even  a  Uttle 
of  what  is  not  known.  It  does  this  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  advance  tiie  hypothesis  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  ma>3r  cause  of  lung 
cancer,  and  may  be  involved  in  other  dis- 
eases. The  authors  thereupon  urge  restric- 
tive measures  against  cigarettes. 

For  the  research  scientist,  this  approach 
leaves  too  many  questions  unanswered.  The 
purpose  of  research  is  to  find  out  what  is  not 
known.  What  are  some  of  the  questions  and 
basic  information  which  the  Rojal  College  of 
Physicians  report  either  does  not  answer  or 
neglects?  It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves 
of  what  is  and  is  not  known. 

StatlFtlcal  data,  upon  which  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  report  and  earlier  glin- 
Har  reviews  chiefly  rely,  may  help  point  out 
a  problem;  they  do  not  provide  the  solution. 
TTils  is  clefirly  brought  out  by  a  comment 
on  statistical  and  epidemiological  daU  In  a 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  monograph  on 
cancer  morbidity  published  In  1958: 

In  the  study  of  cancer,  a  disease  that  ap- 
parently can  be  induced  by  a  multiplicity  of 
etiological  agents,  one  canr>ot  realistically 
expect  to  do  more  than  Identify  factors  that 
appear  to  be  frequently  associated  with  can- 
cer. The  proof  of  an  etiological  relationship 
must  then  be  sought  through  more  Intensive 
clinical  or  experimental  studies." 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  the 
basic  causes  of  lung  cancer?"  must  be  sought 
by  methods  other  than  statistical  sttidies. 
What  are  some  of  the  more  specific  questions 
that  are  In  need  of  research  attention? 

Why  has  there  been  consistent  and  uni- 
versal failure  !n  every  effort  to  lnd\>ce  lung 
cancer  In  animals  by  having  the^m  Inhale 
tobacco  smoke  during  their  entire  lifetimes? 
Experimental  animals  can  develop  hing  can- 
cer under  certain  experimental  challenges. 
This  has  been  done  with  certain  viruses  and 
with  viruses  In  combination  with  such 
aerosols  as  synthetic  smog. 

What.  If  any.  Is  the  role  of  viruses  In  lung 
cancer"'  An  Increasing  amount  of  scientific 
research  suggests  the  possibility  that  viruses 
may  be  involved  in  the  causation  of  some 
types  of  cancer.  They  are  known  to  be  so  in- 
volved In  some  cancer  In  animals.  Many 
studies  have  shown  that  lung  damage  result- 
ing from  virus  infections  may  pxMsihly  pre- 
dispose to  lung  cancer.  Exp)«rim«ntal  wcM-k 
in  this  field  Is  now  rapidly  opening  up  n«w 
leads  and  methods  of  Investigation. 

How  much  lung  cancer  arises  as  a  result, 
or  in  areas,  of  previous  lung  damage  from 
such  bacterial  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia?  Within  a  generation  we  have 
seen  the  death  rates  from  such  infectious 
lung  diseases  decrease  sharply.  This  means 
the  survivors  of  such  Ulnesses  are  now  Uving 
into  the   older  age  brackets  when  they  are 


apparently  more  susceptible  to  lung  cancer, 
or  to  many  other  types  of  eaiicer.  Evidence 
cootlnuea  to  accumulate  to  ahow  that  lung 
cancers  often  arise  around  old  Iting  danaage 
scars.  These  leads  need  further  research  at- 
tention to  learn  If  previous  lung  ailments 
may  provide  a  clue  to  susceptibility  in  King 
cancer. 

If  smoking  does  have  a  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  lung  cancer,  by  what  mechanism 
does  this  occur?  Most  theories  originally 
advanced  on  this  question  have  been  either 
abandoned  or  extremely  modified.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question  In  January  1962,  the 
British  publication  the  Lancet  observed :  "No 
classical  carcinogen  (cancer-producing 
agent)  has  been  found  In  adequate  concen- 
tration In  tobacco  smoke;  no  genuine  lung 
cancers  have  been  produced  experimentally. 
and.  though  t-obac^o  tar  produces  cancer 
when  painted  In  mouse  skin,  It  Is  a  slow  and 
ineffective  agent  by  all  ordinary  standards." 
In  discussing  this  fact,  the  Lancet,  which 
accepts  the  cigarette  theory  of  lung  cancer 
causation,  can  only  speculate  as  to  a  pos- 
sible role  for  smoke  as  a  promoting  agent 
or  cocarclnogen.  But  this  leaves  the  realm 
of  the  known  fact  and  ventures  Into  the 
area  of  the  uncertain  opinion. 

Why  do  pathologists,  in  their  studies  of 
lung  tissues  and  lung  cancer  sections,  dis- 
agree on  such  basic  questions  as  how  much 
increase  there  has  been  In  lung  cancer? 
WTiat  kinds  of  lung  cancer  are  the  predomi- 
nant problem?  Where  do  lung  cancers 
originate  in  the  main  passages  (bronchi) 
where  all  Inhalation  hits  or  In  the  more  re- 
mote parts  (peripheries)  of  the  lung?  Plrm 
knowledge  on  questions  such  as  these  could 
affect  the  scientific  world's  whole  attitude 
toward  the  problem  of  lung  cancer.  A  num- 
ber of  recent  studies,  either  omitted  from  or 
given  scant  attention  In  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians'  report,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  answers  even  to  such  fundamental 
questions  as  these  are  not  known,  and  may 
well  not  be  as  previously  supposed. 

If  even  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  tlie 
problem  are  not  known,  how  Is  It  possible 
to  define,  much  less  be  precise,  about  a  role 
of  any  single  factor  or  combination  of 
factors? 

Why  la  it,  as  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians' report  states,  that  tobacco  Is  some- 
thing "most  smokers  enjoy  without  Injury 
to  their  health?  "  We  need  to  learn  more 
about  the  differences  between  those  people. 
including  the  majority  of  smokers,  who  do 
not  appear  to  Incur  a  risk  of  certain  diseases 
and  those  who,  according  to  statistical 
studies,  apparently  Inctir  a  greater  health 
risk  for  those  diseases. 

We  should  seek  to  learn  more  about  the 
differences  between  the  person  who  becomes 
a  heavy  smokjer  and  one  who  does  not  smoke 
Several  studies  already  made  In  this  area 
strongly  suggest  that  Important  personality 
and  constitutional  traits  are  distributed  dif- 
ferently In  smoking  populations  than  In  non- 
smoking groups.  l£  it  not  worth  further 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
smoking  pattern  is  a  reflection  of  these  dif- 
ferences? Might  it  be  that  the  geneUc. 
hormonal,  emotional  and  other  Interiial  influ- 
ences are  the  clues  to  dJJTerences  In  health 
risks? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  important  ques- 
tions to  which  the  research  scientist  does 
not  know  the  ans^-ers.  TTiere  are  many 
others.  That  some  may  be  difficult  ques- 
tions to  deal  with  is  recognised,  but  it  Is 
nonetheless  important  that  research  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  thena. 

In  developing  the  research  program  for  the 
tobacco  industry  reseitfch  cammlttee  during 
the  past  8  years,  my  coUcagues  on  the  sden- 
tiflc  advisory  board  have  always  been  gnlded 
by  a  ma>ar  policy  pwint:  Wc  do  aot  taJce  any 
position  that  we  arc  attempting  to  prove  or 
disprove:  rather  we  seek  to  nnd  the  answers 
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to  the  health  problems  that  are  being  stud- 
ied. The  research  grants  made  by  the  board 
now  total  over  $5  million  and  have  been 
made  to  Independent  scientists  in  the  search 
for  facts.  We  have  not  been  restricted  in 
any  way,  either  by  industry  request  or  lack 
of  funds,  in  being  able  to  support  research 
work  that  we  believe  necessary  to  help  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  needed. 

In  1960,  the  entire  scientific  advisory  board 
agreed  In  a  statement  that  the  "most  signif- 
icant development  has  been  the  general  rec- 
ognition that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  answers, 
that  an  association  between  the  extent  of 
tobacco  use  and  the  incidence  of  lung  can- 
cer does  not  prove  a  causal  relationship,  that 
experimental  verification  Is  essential,  and 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  factors 
which  need  to  be  considered."  This  position 
has  not  been  changed. 

New  significant  research  findings  are  ea- 
gerly examined  to  see  how  they  add  to  our 
knowledge  or  may  open  up  new  avenues  of 
investigations.  Reviews  such  as  that  issued 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  may  help 
to  bolster  opinion,  but  they  do  not  add  scien- 
tific facts. 

Much  research  reported  in  the  past  few 
years  has  tended  to  weaken,  rather  than  to 
support,  the  hypothesis  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  a  causative  factor  In  lung  cancer. 

Further  research  may  bring  about  other 
changes  in  knowledge  about  lung  cancer  and 
in  the  approaches  to  research  on  this  and 
other  forms  of  cancer.  For  cancer  is  not 
Just  a  single  disease,  but  one  of  many  shapes 
and  faces,  of  delicate  complexity,  and  in- 
volves many  mechanisms  that  are  a  part  of 
our  body  and  our  growth  processes. 

If  science  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
solve  the  problem  of  cancer,  or  similar  dis- 
eases, we  must  be  skeptical  of  claims  for 
simple  solutions.  Continued  research  is  the 
only  route  to  scientific  truth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  C.  Little.  Sc  D  . 

Scientific  Director 


Hob.  Carl  Albert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF    ABKANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4, 1962 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  26,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
and  great  honor  to  be  present  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  John  Brown 
University  of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  in 
the  district  which  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
i-esent.  This  is  a  great  institution,  and 
Its  imprint  will  last  through  the  ages. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  graduat- 
ing exercise  was  the  commencement 
address  delivered  by  our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able C.1RL  Albert,  of  Oklahoma.  He  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  the  graduation  ceremonies.  His 
inspiring  address  to  the  graduates  is  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

PcsmvE  Aspects  of  the  New  Age  in  Science 
(By  Hon.  Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma) 
Dr.  Brown,  faculty  members,  graduates, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  the  speaker  chosen  to  make  your  first 
commencement  address  since  the  accredita- 
tion of  John  Brown  University  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  having  won  this  important  recognition. 
I  know  that  the  high  standards  it  required 


are    maintained    and    implemented    at    this 
school. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have 
devoted  4  years  of  hard  effort  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  ex- 
excellence  as  prescribed  in  John  Brown's 
famous  axiom — Head-Heart-Hand.  Never  in 
his  history  has  man  been  so  urgently  pressed 
to  bring  every  faculty  into  play  and  to  de- 
velop every  human  resource  The  philos- 
ophy of  your  school  is  designed  to  prepare 
its  graduates  to  enter  a  world  filled  with 
challenges — many  of  them  unknown  and 
undefined. 

A  few  days  ago  in  the  Speakers  office  in 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  DC  .  I  had  the 
privilege  of  having  a  brief  conversation  with 
Titov  and  John  Glenn,  both  of  whom  within 
the  year  had  the  experience  of  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe  at  a  speed  many  times  as 
fast  as  the  sun  and  at  altitudes  never  reached 
by  man  before.  Reduced  to  human  terms, 
these  flights  symbolize  the  contest  for  mili- 
tary and  scientific  superiority  between  two 
great  powers.  These  two  young  men  repre- 
sent a  struggle  between  confilcting  ways  of 
life:  the  one  was  reported  to  have  said  he 
trusted  God  in  his  flight;  the  other  that  he 
never  did  think  about  God.  The  outcome 
of  this  struggle  will  influence  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  mankind  more  than  any  event 
since  the  Resurrection. 

The  school  years  of  this  graduating  class 
span  an  era  of  spectacular  scientific  achieve- 
ment which  has  brought  new  dimensions  to 
power  and  space.  In  1942  when  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  were  scarcely  more  than 
infants.  Enrico  Fermi,  an  Italian  immigrant, 
working  in  a  squash  court  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  produced  the  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction.  In  a  coded  message  sent  to  Dr 
James  B.  Conant  in  Washington,  DC  .  Dr 
Arthur  Compton  heralded  the  atomic  age  by 
saying,  "The  Italian  navigator  has  arrived 
at  the  shore  of  the  New  World.' 
And  so  he  had. 

Fifteen  years  later  on  October  4.  1957.  when 
most  of  this  graduating  class  was  in  its  third 
year  of  high  school  Russian  scientists  per- 
formed the  feat  of  hurling  the  first  earth 
satellite  around  the  world  at  20  times  the 
speed  of  the  sun. 

Not  since  the  industrial  revolution  have 
the  circumstances  of  life  been  so  changed  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  revolutionized  the  very  concept  cf 
war;  and  ever  since,  the  memory  of  the 
mushroom  shadow  has  been  a  silent  arbiter 
at  every  conference  of  major  powers  and  in 
every  international  negotiation 

When  the  first  atomic  explosion  was  set 
off  at  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  summer 
of  1945,  two  eminent  scientists  who  witnessed 
its  mighty  blast  are  reported  to  have  caught 
from  the  fury  of  its  flames  what  might  have 
been  prophetic  elimpses.  One  of  them  said 
he  thought  he  saw  what  the  last  man  on 
earth  would  see  at  the  end  of  time.  The 
other  said  he  thought  he  caught  a  trace  of 
the  great  light  that  heralded  the  creation. 

Doomsday  or  creation,  twilight  or  dawn, 
atomic  war  or  atomic  peace — what  does  the 
atomic  future  hold  for  mankind?  Will  it 
mean  a  tower  of  strength,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  or  an  abyss  of  submission,  de- 
struction, and  defeat' 

No  realistic  sketch  of  the  potentialities  <.f 
the  atomic  age  can  be  drawn  without  pic- 
turing on  one  side  the  possibility  of  all-out 
atomic  war.  This  threat  figures  in  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  every  nation  of  the  world 
Every  country  having  the  capability  to  com- 
pete has  a  crash  program  aimed  at  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  carrying  thermonuclear  warheads 
When  this  ultimate  weapon  has  been  de- 
veloped, every  city  in  the  world  will  have 
become  a  potential  target  subject  to  total 
destruction. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons  touch  the  daily  lives  of  every  man. 


woman,   and  child   in  this  country   In   every 
walk  of  life 

The  nuclear  facts  of  life  demand  a  defense 
posture  which  requires  more  appropriations 
and  takes  a  bigger  bite  out  of  the  tax  dollar 
than  all  the  other  (unctions  of  government 
combined  Defense  t  uches  every  pocket- 
bo<ik  and  every  bank  account  Defense  con- 
sumes a  lion's  sliare  of  our  industrial  output 
Defense.  In  theory  at  least,  is  the  moving 
force  behind  Russia's  absolute  regimentation 
of  all  her  resources. 

The  picture  I  have  painted,  if  gloomy,  is 
nonetheless  realistic.  The  world  has  never 
known  such  broad  potentialities  for  evil  as 
exist  today  Nor  has  it  ever  had  within  arms 
reach  such  tools  for  good. 

Potentially  a  killer,  the  atom  can  also  be 
humanitarian.  Potentially  devastating,  it  is 
equally  capable  of  constructive  effort 

The  atomic  age  has  given  mankind  his 
greatest  weapons  for  his  war  against  disease 
and  hunger  Atomic  energy  offers  us  a 
chance  to  win  the  flght  against  poverty 
Over  one-half  the  people  of  the  world  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

Atomic  radiation  and  radioisotopes  offer 
new  opportunities  In  the  field  of  food  pro- 
duction. Tlie  free  world  envisions  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  new  force  an  applied  knowledge 
of  photosynthesis  which  will  permit  the 
production  of  enough  food  to  feed  the  star\- 
ing  ma.s.se,s  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  promise 
of  universal  abundance  automatically  re- 
moves one  of  the  major  causes  of  war.  More 
important,  it  holds  out  the  hope  that  every 
man  born  of  woman  may  live  a  happy,  useful 
life,  walking  erect  among  his  fellow  men  us 
befits  the  dignity  of  the  Image  of  God. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  backward  countries  of 
the  world  has  been  the  lack  of  local  sources 
of  power  At  present  the  average  man  in 
North  America  has  about  20  times  as  much 
energy  to  work  for  him  as  a  man  in  Asia. 
Now,  ill  one  pound  of  uranium  containing 
energy  of  3  million  pounds  of  coal,  the  under- 
privileged peoples  of  the  world  have  within 
reach  the  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  a  new 
age  of  abundance. 

Thus  while  atomic  bombs  make  the  head- 
lines, atomic  energy  furnishes  us  with  an- 
other tool  In  the  battle  against  disease 
While  atomic  war  threatens  the  desolation 
of  every  c^iuntryside.  atomic  peace  satisfies 
man's  need  for  food,  water,  and  power 
While  hydrogen  bombs  throw  out  radioactive 
dust,  radioisotopes  are  at  work  in  our 
laboratories  roUinis-  back  the  frontiers  ol 
science 

The  problems  of  the  atomic  age  are  two- 
fold. First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  gearing 
our  technical  capabilities  to  Its  potentialities 
Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  trying  to 
avoid  all-out  atomic  war.  Both  problems 
are  related  and  both  are  complicated  by  the 
growing  military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Russia's  scientific  gains  have  forced  us  to 
an  auditing  of  our  past  and  to  a  redesign  of 
our  plan."?  for  the  future.  This  Job  must  be 
curried  on  by  your  generation  and  Its  difficul- 
ties cannot  be  minimized.  But  the  difficulty 
of  the  ta-^k  is  the  measure  cf  your  opptjrtii- 
nity. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said:  "The  righ' 
to  live  softly  is  in  the  end  a  -Ight  not  worth 
having  •  •  •  I  have  never  in  my  life 
envied  a  human  being  who  led  an  easy  life. 
I  have  envied  a  great  many  people  who  led 
difficult  lives  and  led  them  well." 

The  potentialities  of  the  atomic  age  call  for 
an  enormous  expansion  of  our  scientific.  In- 
dustrial, business,  and  professional  skills 
All  the  great  occupations  and  professions  are 
bogging  for  men  and  women  of  training  and 
ability.  Thi.s  gives  your  generation  opportu- 
nities to  use  its  talents  never  before  offered 
to  the  young  people  of  any  era. 

Russia  Is  a  formidable  contestant  for 
leadership  in  the  field  of  scientific  educa- 
tion.    By  dictatorial   allocation  of  priorities 
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and    benefits,    she    is    graduating    enormous 
numbers   of   physicists   and   chemists.     This 
poses  a  real  challenge  for  business,  for  Gov- 
ernment and  for  our  educational  By.stem.     In 
.speaking  of  Fermi's  feat,   the   great   nuclear 
srlentlst.    Dr.    Wlllard    F.    Llbby.    said:    "We 
could    afford    to   double   our   present    educa- 
tional expenditures  if  it  would  elve  us  Just 
one  more  Fermi   per  generation."     Not  only 
the  colleges  and  unlver.sittes.  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  challenced  to  renew   and  to 
redouble   their  dedication    to   higher   educa- 
tion.    Such  education,  to  equip  us  for  life  In 
the  atomic  age,  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
development  of  scientific  talents  necessary  to 
keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  world  wide  tech- 
nological dcveloiiments      Of  equal.  If  not  of 
greater,  imimrtanrp  is  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing to  live  in  tlie  w^)rld  which  our  technicians 
are  creating.     This  calls  for  the  development 
of  our  talents  on  all  fronts,  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  as  well  as  the  sciences.     The  one 
sided,  U  nut  warped,  trend  In  Russian  educa- 
tion may  be  the  bcL-mning  of  an  over  special- 
ization   which    m.iy    eventually    lead    to    her 
breakdown.     If  we  can  sustain  and  broaden 
the  base  of  our  culture  and  still  set  the  pace 
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in  technological  fields  we  mav  uncover  the 
secret  to  survival  In  the  atomic  age. 

Our  competition  from  Russia  in  this  dan- 
gerous age  calls  for  high  skUl*.  It  callB  also 
for  courage.  It  calls  especially  for  moral 
courage.  This  Nation  was  born  under  a 
resolution  that  demanded  liberty  or  death. 
Survival  is  not  the  end  of  existence. 

To  t>e  worthy  to  survive  as  a  Nation  we 
must  be  willing  to  risk  our  survival  if  need 
be  for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
our  people 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  by  retreat- 
Ine.  We  cannot  win  It  by  appeasement. 
When  principles  are  at  stake  we  must  be 
willing  to  stand  our  ground  at  whatever 
cost  There  is  no  future  In  submission.  If 
we  cannot  survive  with  honor,  we  cannot 
survive  at  all. 

The  true  spirit  of  man,  without  reference 
tu  his  Ideologies,  is  committed  to  building 
the  tower.  It  is  mans  wandering  from  his 
higher  purpose  which  Ict.ds  him  to  the  abyss. 

The  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  have  p.  sed  tremen- 
dous probleir^  In  the  reahns  of  science,  state- 
craft, and  war.  They  have  not,  however. 
altered   the  basic  duties   or  destiny  of  man' 


They  have  not  changed  his  relationship  with 
his  Creator.  With  all  the  astounding 
achievements  made  or  foreseen  or  foresee- 
able In  the  age  of  nuclear  power  and  outer 
space,  man's  spirtual  ideals  remain  tran- 
scendent. The  teachings  of  Chrlstlanltv  still 
reach  infuiltely  beyond  the  realms  of  outer 
tpacc. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
of  Moses.  We  have  replaced  slingshot*  with 
rockets,  pushcarts  with  Jetplanes.  row- 
boats  wltii  atomic  ships,  but  in  all  this  we 
have  found  no  substitute  for  the  Ten  Com- 
maiidments. 

We  have  changed  the  foundations  of  phys- 
ical theory:  we  have  challenged  the  axioms 
of  geometry  and  disproved  them,  but  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  remains  as  immuta- 
ble as  the  "Rock  of  Ages."  The  changes  hi 
science  have  served  to  em.phasize.  not  to  un- 
dermine it.  The  Golden  Rule  was  imporUnt 
to  the  Individual  in  the  bow  and  arrow  ngc; 
In  the  age  of  atomic  weapons  It  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  survival  of  man. 

As  graduates  of  a  great  Christian  universi- 
ty you  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  With 
God's  help,  you  will  not  fall  that  rendezvous 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rrv.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
I^rayer : 

Eternal  God.  out  of  our  partial  and 
fras^mentary  conceptions,  knowing  that 
we  see  as  throui-'h  a  glass  darklv.  we  turn 
to  Thee,  sure  of  no  liyht  but  Thine  no 
refuge  but  in  Thee. 

We  acknowledtzc  our  .share  in  the 
worlds  sin.  our  love  of  ease,  our  pndc 
of  race  and  place  and  possession,  our 
ruthlcs.s  competition,  our  failure  to  take 
account  of  the  needs  of  others,  at  home 
and  half  a  world  away,  and  to  realize 
that  in  very  truth  humanity  is  one. 

ThLs  white  altar  reared  at  the  gates  of 
the  morning  speaks  to  us  ever  of  our 
final  reliance  on  the  supreme  spiritual 
foi'ces^faith,  hope,  and  love— which 
alone  abide,  and  on  whici;  our  salvation 
in  the  end  depends. 

Harken  to  the  praycr.s  of  our  hearts 
when,  in  our  highe.st  moments,  we  foreet 
ourselves  and  think  of  Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  lift  our 
prayer.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  11  quest  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal   of   the   proceedings   cf  Fridav 
June  1,  1962,  was  dispon.sed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 
Mes^aRcs  in   writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States  weic   com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


tran.smitted  to  the  Senate  the  Int.erna- 
tional  Wheat  Agreement.  1962,  Execu- 
tive D.  87th  Concress,  2d  se.ssiori.  As  in 
executive  session.  I  move  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
agreement,  that  the  agreement,  to- 
fiether  with  the  Presidents  message,  be 
leferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation5.  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  RrcoKn 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  cb- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  me.ssage  from  the  President  is  cs 
follows: 

To  the  Scjiate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  International  Wheat  Asreemcnt. 
1962.  in  the  English.  French.  Spanish! 
and  Russian  languaces,  formulated  at 
the  United  Nations  Wheat  Conference 
which  concluded  at  Geneva  on  March 
10.  1962.  The  agreement  was  open  for 
••^ii^ nature  in  Washing: ton  from  April  19 
through  May  1,5.  1962.  It  was  sicned 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  gov- 
trnment.s  of  34  other  countries. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  the  Agreement.  At- 
tention is  invited  particularly  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  report.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  find  it  possible  to 
give  early  consideration  to  the  Agi-ee- 
mcnt  .so  that,  if  the  Agreement  be  ap- 
proved, ratification  by  the  United  States 
can  be  eflected  and  an  instrument  of  ac- 
ceptance deposited  by  July  16. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  June  5, 1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  jomt  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88 >  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Bob  Hope 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sjieaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  "Vice 
President: 

H  R    1347    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf  M 
Bailer; 

H  R  5652.  An  act  for  the  relief  erf  Kevork 

ioroian:  and 

^H  J  Res  638  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
<^.'  certain  aliens  who  are  serving  in  the 
L  S    Armed  Forces. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statemenU  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  oi-dered  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL      WHEAT     AGREE- 
MENT,     1962— REMOVAL     OF     IN- 
JUNCTION OP  SECRECY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President   the 

President   of    the   United    States   today 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messa.ses  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
sec  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Finance 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT   laid    befor'^ 
the  Senate  the  following  letters    which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on    Contracts  for  Exftrjmdttal  or 
Research   Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  by  that 
Administration  for  experimental  or  research 
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work,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Amendment  or  JJhtvolsal  Military  Train- 
ing AND  Sexvice  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REPORT    ON    Number    or   Officers    on    Duty 
Wrra   Headquarters,   Department  of  the 
Armt  and  Armt  General  Staff 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army   General    Staff,   as    of    March    31,    1962 
(with    an    accompanying    report):     to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Construction  or  Projects  at 
General  Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
construction  of  certain  projects  at  General 
Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Activities  and  Transactions 
Under  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activi- 
ties and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the  3-month 
period  ended  March  31.  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Commi  nutations  Act  of 
1934,  Relating  to  Spf.ct\l  Tempor\ry  Ar- 

THORIZATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Coni- 
municatlons  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  para- 
graph (2)  (G)  of  subsection  309(c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
by  granting  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  additional  authority  to  grant 
special  temporary  authorizations  for  60  days 
for  certain  nonbroadcast  operations  (with 
accompanying  papers* ;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

Report   of   Legal   Aid   AoFNCi-    vor    District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  agency,  for  the  period  June 
1.  1961,  to  May  31,  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Review  of  Supply  Management 
OF  Selected  Weapon  System  Components 
AND  Spare  Parts  in  Department  of  the 
Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  confidential  report  on  the  review 
of  supply  management  of  selected  weapon 
system  components  and  spare  parts  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Rkport  on  Interest  Charges  Paid  for  Con- 
struction or  A  Water  Supply  Line  .at 
Fort  Bel  voir,  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  interest  charges  paid  for 
the  construction  of  a  water  supply  line  at 
Port  Belvolr,  Va.,  Department  of  tlie  Army, 
dated  May  1983  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Certitication  or  Adequate  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  CLASSincATioN,  San  Luis  Unit,  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project,  Calitornla 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  reclassification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  of  the  San  Luis 
unit.  Central  Valley  project,  California  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Section  1391.  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Rel.ating  to  Venue 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1391  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
venue  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers i;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Repeal    of   Provisions    of   Law   Codified    i.n 
5   U.S.C.   39 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  f)f 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law 
codified  in  5  U.S.C.  39,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  ihe  files  of 
several  depa.rtmcnts  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  liave  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointe(d  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  as  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  recolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   16 

"Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  in  1714  of  Natchitoches  and 
therewith  the  founding  of  Louisiana 

"Whereas  Natchitoches  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  and 
also  the  first  in  that  vast  territ<jry  which 
later  came  to  be  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase:    and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  this  trading 
post,  with  its  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  de 
Natchitoches,  was  of  signal  historical  im- 
portance in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  Southwest;  and 

"Whereas  Fort  St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Nat- 
chitoches for  many  years  guarded  the  fron- 
tier of  Louisiana  against  threatened  invasion 
and  additionally  served  as  a  bulwark  of  de- 
fense In  times  of  peril  from  the  Indians; 
and 


"Whereas  Natchitoches  was  the  eastern 
anchor  of  El  Camino  Real,  the  highway 
which  terminated  In  Mexico  City  and  which 
played  a  vital  and  Indispensable  role  In  the 
of)ening  of  the  great  Southwest,  for  over 
this  famous  road  moved  many  heavily  laden 
pack  trains  in  a  thriving  trade  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  settlers  and  nu- 
merous illustrious  individuals,  for  example 
Louis  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis,  James  Bowie. 
David  Crockett,  Zebulon  Pike,  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  Gen    Sam   Houston;    and 

"Wherefvs  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Natchitoches,  and  therewith 
Louisiana,  will  be  celebrated  with  all  due 
ceremony  in  the  year  1964:   Therefore  be  it 

Roiolved  by  the  senate  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  {the  house  of 
representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  Louisiana  does  hereby  memorial- 
ize the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  estJibllshment  of  Natchitoches,  and 
therewith    Louisiana;    and  be   it  further 

■■Resolved,  That  the  Postm.aster  General 
i.s  urged  in  connection  therewith  to  desig- 
nate the  post  office  at  Natchitoches.  La  . 
as  the  official  post  office  for  the  canceliiiK 
of  firsl-day  covers  and  for  the  sale  of  tlie 
commemorative  stamp;   and   be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
.shall  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Lieutenant    Governor   and   President 
of  the  Senate. 

■'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 
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RESOLUTION   OF   SIXTH   GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ur>on  Asia  and  its 
teeming  millions,  developments  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  nearest  the 
Asiatic  Continent  are  of  increasing  im- 
portance and  interest.  I  refer  of  course 
to  the  island  of  Guam,  which  has  been 
under  the  American  flag  since  the  war 
with  Spain,  a  period  of  more  than  60 
years.  The  40.000-plus  Guamanians 
have  been  American  citizens  for  soine  12 
years. 

With  full  American  citizenship,  and  a 
very  large  degree  of  local  self-govein- 
ment.  Guam  is  in  many  respects  our 
"showca.se  of  demociacy"  in  the  Far 
East.  Americans  everywhere  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic attainments  of  their  fellow- 
Americans  living  on  the  edge  of  the 
Asiatic  world. 

Among  the  early  acts  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  the  appointment  of 
a  native  of  Guam,  Hon.  Richard  F.  Tai- 
tano.  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. At  the  same  time,  President 
Kennedy  appointed  William  Daniel,  of 
Texas,  an  able  administrator  and  public 
-servant,  to  be  Governor  of  Guam.  For 
Governor  Daniel's  aide  and  second  in 
command,  the  President  appointed  an- 
other Guamanian,  Hon.  Manuel  F.  L. 
Guerrero  as  Government  Secretary. 

The  wisdom  of  the  President's  choice 
was  recently  demonstrated  by  the  action 


of  the  ix>pularly  elected  legislature  of 
Guam  in  passing  a  resolution,  Resolution 
396.  extending  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  sincere  congratulations  to  Gov- 
ernor Daniel  and  Secretary  Guerrero 
on  completion  of  their  first  year  in  office, 
a  year  maiked  by  outstanding  accom- 
plishment, and  expressing  the  hop>e  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  legislature,  "these 
two  outstanding  public  servants  shall 
continue  to  devote  their  remarkable  en- 
ergies and  public  spirit  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  territory. " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution 
enacted  by  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  American  citizens  of  Guam  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  396 
Resolution   relative   to  expressing   on   behalf 
of  the  people  of  Guam  congratulations  to 
Gov.    Bill    Daniel    and    Secretary    Manuel 
F.  L    Guerrero  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion  of   their   first   year   in  office 
Whereas  on  May  20.    1961.  the  Honorable 
Bill    Daniel    and    the    Honorable    M&nuel    P. 
L.   Guerrero   were   inaug-arated   as    Governor 
and  secretary,   respectively,   of   the  territory 
of  Guam,  to  serve  for  the  terms  provided  in 
the    Organic    Act.    and     therefore    our    two 
highest  executive  officials  have  thus  served  a 
year  in  office,  making  it  appropriate  for  the 
legislatvire  to  recognize  the  achie\ements  of 
this  first  year:  and 

Whereas  during  the  first  year  of  the  New 
Frontier  administration  on  Guam,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  secretary  have  Implemented  many 
programs  which  promise  to  considerably 
ameliorate  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Island,  among  which  programs 
are  the  "crash  program"  to  beautify  the 
territory,  best  exemplified  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  city  of  Agana  from  under  Jungle 
undergrowth,  the  Operation  Guam  Friend- 
ship, resulting  in  the  addition  of  invaluable 
new  bloodlines  to  the  government  herds  and 
eventually  to  the  local  farm  stock,  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  commission, 
which  is  moving  forward  toward  the  re- 
juvenation of  Guam's  civilian  economy,  as- 
sistance toward  the  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of  the  naval  entry  clearance  program  to  such 
an  extent  that  at  least  a  tourist  program 
18  possible  for  the  territory,  the  attraction 
of  outside  capital  to  Guam  lor  the  pvirpose 
of  making  substantial  capital  investments 
such  as  the  planned  new  hotel,  assist- 
ance toward  the  acqtiisition  from  Federal 
agencies  here  of  unused  land  which  new 
Government  of  Guam  land  has  been  turned 
into  beneficial  public  use.  the  upgrading  of 
our  educational  and  public  health  stand- 
ards to  tlie  betterment  of  the  local  popula- 
tion, pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the 
legislature,  assistance  toward  tlie  improve- 
ment of  our  relationsliip  with  the  national 
administration  in  Washington  which  prom- 
ises mvich  greater  Federal  recognition  in  the 
future,  and  generally  a  program  of  rapid 
movement  and  progress  in  all  public  areas, 
whicli  era  of  remarkable  acliievement  has 
earned  the  sincere  commendation  of  the 
people  of  this  territory:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Sixth  Guam  I^egisla- 
ture  does  hereby  on  liehalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  express  to  the  Honorable  Bill  Daniel, 
Governor  of  Guam,  and  the  Honorable  Man- 
usl  F.  L.  Guerrero,  secretary  of  Guam,  sin- 
fere  congratulations  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  their  first  year  in  office:  and  be 
It    further 

Resolved.  That  this  re.sohition  do  also 
.serve  as  an  expression  of  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  jjeople  of  Guam  that  these  two  out- 
standing  public  servants  shall   continue   to 


devote  tbelr  remarkable  energies  and  civic 
spirit  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  territory; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  atteat  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Honorable  Wayne 
N.  Asplnall.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
the  Honorable  Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero,  secre- 
tary of  Guam,  and  to  the  Honorable  Bill 
Daniel.  Governor   of   Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  23d  day  of  May  1962. 
V.  B.  Bamba. 
Legislative  Secretary. 
A.  B    Won  Pat, 

Speaker. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  367.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  such 
vessel  (Rept    No.  15411. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS   <S.  REPT.  NO. 

1542) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
purF>oses,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report, 
together  with  my  individual  views,  be 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  in- 
dividual views  on  this  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individual    Views   of   Senator    Willi.^m 
Pro X  MIRE 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  size  of  the  fiscal  1963 
authorization  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  $250  million,  which  is  *24 
million  above  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Administration.  Is  not  justified. 

The  Administration  had  originally  asked 
that  the  authorization  ceiling  be  eliminated 
entirely.  This  proposal  was  disapproved  by 
the  committee.  The  Administration  also 
submitted  a  budget  request  of  $226  million 
for  fiscal  1964.  This  amount  would  have 
been  generous  and  more  adequate  to  meet 
the  projected  30  percent  increase  in  out- 
standing SBA  loans  next  year.  It  was  even 
more  adequate  in  view  of  the  pooling  of  the 
loan  and  disaster  funds,  which  was  not  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  budget  estimate 
was  made. 

Not  only  did  this  pooling  give  more  flexi- 
bility to  SBA  management,  but  it  In  effect 
provided  more  funds  for  business  loan  pro- 
gram since  the  disaster  fund  has  never  been 


fully  used.  The  extra  $16  million  authoriza- 
tion to  the  SBIC  program  also  seems  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  •ISS  million  un- 
utilized SBIC  funds  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  SBA  from  previous  authorizations. 

I  oppose  this  authorization  Increase  not 
from  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  principle 
that  small  business  firms  contribute  greatly 
to  our  economy,  face  serious  difficulties 
in  getting  loanable  funds,  and  merit  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  SBA.  The  SBA  is  assisting  small  business 
firms  in  many  imp>ortant  ways.  Its  Admin- 
istrator. John  Home,  is  doing  a  fine  Job  and 
has  my  admiration  and  respect. 

However,  while  I  do  believe  the  SBA  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  assisting  small 
businesses,  both  financially  and  In  other 
ways.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  SBA  can- 
not and  should  not  be  expected  to  solve  all 
the  financing  problems  of  all  small  businesses 
everywhere  in  the  country.  To  attempt 
such  an  undertaking  would  require  many 
additional  billions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  and  would  be  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom.  The  problem  is:  Where 
should  the  line  be  drawn? 

SBA  lending  programs  have  expanded  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  in  the  past  several  years 
From  total  outstanding  business  loans  of 
$290  million  at  the  start  of  fiscal  1959,  the 
program  has  expanded  to  a  level  of  $735 
million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962.  The  au- 
thorization boost  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  will  make  possible  a  fur- 
ther acceleration.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
so  rapid  an  expansion  is  a  wise  policy.  It 
raises  a  number  of  serious  questions  about 
the  basic  purpose  and  scope  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lending  to  business  concerns  which 
I  believe  deserve  full  study  and  answers  be- 
fore a  further  authorization  increase  sub- 
stantially above  the  administration  budget  is 
enacted. 

Such  a  study  might  show,  for  example. 
that  there  are  specific  kinds  of  small  busi- 
ness financing  which  a  Federal  lending  pro- 
gram is  uniquely  well  fitted  to  provide. 
Clearly  firms  in  areas  where  there  ase  few 
banks,  or  which  are  expyerlenclng  persistent 
and  substantial  unemployment,  have  excep- 
tional needs  for  outside  financial  assistance 
Where  deserving  firms  are  denied  bank 
financing  for  noneconomlc  reasons  Federal 
financial  assistance  may  also  be  uniquely 
necessary 

LARGER    APPROPRLATIONS    NOT    THE    ANSWER 

It  Is  not  necessarily  sound  policy  to  meet 
these  specific,  limited  small  business  financ- 
ing needs  by  ever  larger  appropriations  to 
the  SBA.  SBA's  funds  are  now  broadly  ap- 
plied to  business  firms  In  response  to  appli- 
cations in  all  50  States.  In  some  cases  SBA 
branch  offices  are  located  in  areas  where 
there  are  many  banks  and  private  lending 
institutions,  and  where  no  exceptional  Justi- 
fication for  federally  subsidized  business 
loans  exists  As  long  as  traditional  policies 
are  followed,  additional  appropriations  will 
continue  to  be  spread  thinly  over  the  entire 
area  of  small  business  financing. 

The  committee  report  states  that  25,000 
or  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  4' 2 
million  small  business  firms  In  the  Nation 
have  received  financial  assistance  from  the 
SBA  loan  program  in  Its  entire  history.  If 
this  program  expanded  to  cover  even  3  per- 
cent of  all  small  businesses  in  the  United 
States,  instead  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars  of  new  appropria- 
tions would  be  required.  This  will  be  true 
as  long  as  present  loan  policies  are  followed. 
Even  without  such  an  expansion  the  SBA 
projects  that  its  total  outstanding  loans  by 
1967  will  be  more  than  $2^  billion.  Con- 
gress must  ask  if  the  SBA  loan  program  Is 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  funds  al- 
ready at  its  disposal.  Congress  should  de- 
cide the  specific  purposes  for  which  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  SBA  should  be 
used  It  may  be  that  the  most  deserving 
small   bu.siness  firms  would   be   aided  better 
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by  revising  the  scope  and  purpose  of  SBA 
lending  programs  than  by  simply  appro- 
priating more  and  more  dollars  each  year. 

R.APID   AGENCY   EXP.^NSION   CALLS   FOR   CLOSE 
LEGISLATIVE    OVERSIGHT 

When  a  program  like  the  SBA  lending  pro- 
gram grows  rapidly.  Congress  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  expansion  Is 
fully  Justified  and  desirable.  The  respon- 
sibility of  legislative  oversight  would  call  for 
congressional  review  of  the  SBA's  lending 
policies  in  any  case,  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
expansion.  In  the  absence  of  such  review, 
the  recommendation  by  the  committee  ma- 
jority that  the  authorization  be  expanded 
in  a  manner  that  amounts  to  a  substantial 
increase  above  the  administration  budget 
request  la  even  less  Justified. 

There  probably  is  already  too  much  con- 
gressional Involvement  in  the  making  of  in- 
dividual loans.  SBA  loans  each  year  are 
actually  granted  to  only  a  minute  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  the  small  business  firms  in 
the  country.  The  fact  that  Members  of 
Congress  take  an  active  interest  in  the  mak- 
ing of  this  very  limited  number  of  loans  is 
liable  to  misunderstanding  by  the  small 
business  community  generally.  Many  small 
businessmen  already  believe  that  the  sup- 
port of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  useful  In 
getting  a  small  business  loan. 

To  prevent  this  kind  of  misunderstanding, 
and  especially  to  provide  congressional  di- 
rection for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars authorized  every  year  to  be  loaned  to 
small  businesses,  I  recommend  that  Con- 
gress establish  clear  guidelines  for  SBA  lend- 
ing programs.  There  should  be  priorities 
which  take  account  of  the  different  needs 
of  different  kinds  of  small  business  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country.  This  would 
help  Insure  that  the  necessarily  limited 
funds  of  the  SBA  are  put  to  best  possible  use. 

In  devising  such  a  scale  of  priorities  a 
number  of  questions  should  be  raised  and  re- 
solved. I  suggest  that  some  of  these  ques- 
tions should  Include  the  following: 

1.  Should  the  SBA  continue  to  lend  half 
of  Its  total  funds  in  large  loans  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  firms?  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume  of  loans  dispensed 
by  the  SBA  has  been  In  loans  over  $100,000 
in  size,  and  these  loans  have  gone  to  only 
10  percent  of  the  firms  receiving  loans  from 
the  SBA. 

2.  Should  the  SBA  give  lower  priority  to 
loans  which  permit  the  refinancing  of  exist- 
ing debts  held  by  firms?  About  40  percent 
of  the  loans  made  by  the  SBA  are  now  made 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  What  kinds  of  small  businesses  should 
get  SBA  loans?  Less  than  half  of  all  SBA 
loans  go  to  manufacturing  firms.  Large 
numbers  are  going  to  businesses  like  motels, 
bowling  alleys,  and  doctors'  and  lawyers'  of- 
fices. Often  such  loaiis  contribute  relatively 
little  to  employment  and  economic  growth. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  firms  are  profit- 
able, attractive  enterprises,  but  I  question 
whether  aiding  them  with  substantial  Fed- 
er.il  loans  is  good  public  policy. 

4.  Should  more  stringent  criteria  for  bank 
turndowns  be  established?  As  a  practical 
matter  the  turndown  procedure  Is  a  stand- 
ing Joke  with  many  bankers.  In  many  in- 
stances the  turndown  is  given  as  a  matter 
of  routine  to  customers  who  prefer  easier 
SBA  terms  or  lower  SBA  interest  rates. 

5.  Should  SBA  loans  be  limited  In  areas 
which  are  fully  banked,  and  which  are  not 
experiencing  serious  economic  difficulties? 
Should  loans  for  defen.'^e-oriented  business 
be  given  higher  priority? 

6  Should  Congress  give  more  attention  to 
non-Government  alternatives  lor  meeting 
small  business  financing  problems?  If  there 
were  more  banks  and  other  private  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  If  there  were  more 
vigorous  competition  between  them.  It  is 
likely  that  the  financing  problems  of  small 
bvisinesses  wovUd  be  eased. 


Before  these  and  other  relevant  question* 
have  been  fully  answered  I  will  continue  to 
have  strong  reservations  about  freely  approv- 
ing and  Indeed  Increasing  the  rapid  growth 
rate  of  the  SBA. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSEl'iTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.   BYRD   of   Virginia.     Mr.    Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral stockpile  inventories  as  of  February 
1962.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record,   to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  Stockpile  Inventories,  February 

1962 

introduction 

This  is  the  27th  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  under 


the  Department  of  Agriculture,  General 
Services  Administration,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  Is  for  the  month  of 
February  1962. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data  on 
quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities  in 
these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Exfjendltures  by  the  agencies  Involved. 

The  four  agencies  reported  that  as  of  Feb- 
ni.uy  1,  1962,  the  cost  value  of  materials  in 
their  stockpile  inventories  totaled  $1.3,989,- 
4.33.000  and  as  of  February  28,  1962,  they 
totaled  $13,773,104,000  a  net  decrease  of 
$216,329,000  refiectlng  acquisitions,  disposals, 
adjustment."?,  etc.,  during  the  month. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  for 
February  Includes  an  additional  stockpile  in- 
ventory—the national  industrial  equipment 
reserve  of  machine  tools,  under  the  General 
Services  Administration.  This  Inventory, 
valued  at  $88  million,  has  not  appeared  in 
previous  committee  reports  of  this  series. 

Dltft-rent  units  of  measure  make  It  impos- 
sible to  simimarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown 
in  tables  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  agency  and  pro- 
is' ram,  a.s  follows; 


Su'h>hrir'j  "f  co.-<t  viilur  of  stockpile  inveiitorus  by  proijram  uikJ  ii  jiortiny  agency 

(Id  tbousancLi] 


Agptiry  aiul  program 

Beginning  of 

month,  Feb. 

1,  1962 

End  (if 
month,  Vfh 

.\iH  clmnt'i', 

n'OrctUiK 
acfiui^itlniis^ 

ilisixwiil.n, 
adju.'itinfritjt. 

1  lip  irtniriit  nf  A'.!rlciiltiirc: 
I'niv  su|ip<'rt  iimtri'iiii: 

\Rrifultunil  ccJiiimoliiii'S                               .  

j-1,  'nvf.  is: 

J4.  7|-.  .-ll 

-$-'I><.s7r. 

Kxfliaiigf  wruiuolitifs— .-iiuU'^ic  ;iiiil  critiuJ  materials 

:s. -'19  ■           4H,  y-i'i 

-M/.i-Jf, 

Tot.il    IX'imrtnu'nt  uf  Airriniiltun"' 

6.042,63« 

4.7W,  434 

-24S.  arj 

(IrtuTul  ■^orvici-.'f  \iiniiiii.-'lr.itii)ii- 
■•^tnttirif  Hinl  (TilicHl  muKriaLs: 

Natioiiiil  stock  pill' 

Fc'irnil  Finilitii.s  C'crixiruticii:  Tin  Inventory 

f.,(IK3,  4X2 

l,tJ-l 

1, 1M.  li") 

KT.  ,M7 

l.iflr,  «i<)i 

00.370 

fi,  fn-.s,  719 

l,4.S2,3il6 

1,  1(»l.  f.04 
39.  .';71 

—  1.571 

I>i'fpitst'  I'rofiurf io'i  Act  pntrnini 

-I,«I9 

National  industrial  tHjiiipmml  reserve 

-{r*iH 

.•^upplinn'iital  ?lo<'kpili' 

.'^iiliplf!i)»'i!tal  -^toc-kpili'  iiivt'iitory  in  transit .     

-^fi■J.  7i:< 

-30,  790 

Total,  (iciuTal  S«;rvitts  .^iluiiiiLitration 

8.75.1,018  j         .S,  786,317 

-1-31.269 

I'l'partnu'iit  of  lkf('n>o:  Civil  di'Ttn.'**'  stDi'kplle 

21.837 

21,  892  {                   -t-M 

lirpartiiiiiit  oHI.  aith,  r.,liic;ition,  lud  W.-lfare:  Civil  defense  mcdlcsl 
stork[nlo 

170. 212 

170,  761 

-h«9 

Grand  total 

13,988,433 

13,773,104 

-216,329 

.Ni'TK.  -  Fi^iuits  .in  rouiidii'.  and  may  uot  add  to  totals. 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  DECLASSIFICATION 

For  the  first  time  In  this  series  of  stock- 
pile reports,  figures  on  the  national  stock- 
pile appear  in  detail,  following  declassifica- 
tion of  certain  stockpile  data  ordered  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  (See  appen- 
dix, p.  27.)  February  1962  quantity  and  cost 
value  figures  by  commodity  for  the  national 
stockpile,  under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, appear  In  table  2,  page  7. 

Under  the  declassification  it  is  now  po.^.si- 
ble  to  publish  the  complete  Inventory  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  In  all  stock- 
piles for  the  first  time.  Under  these  condi- 
tions two  special  tables  appear  In  this  re- 
p>ort;  one  showing  the  volume  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  Inventories  (all 
grades)  as  compared  with  the  national  ob- 
jectives, and  the  other  showing  changes  In 
the  volume  since  1959.  ThLs  material  Is 
shown  in  tables  5  and  6.  beginning  alter 
page  16  of  this  report. 

TABULAR    MATERIAL 

Tables  1.  2,  3,  and  4  in  this  report  show 
oi>€ning  Inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  quantity  and  cost,  transactions 
during  the  month,  and  closing  inventories 


at  the  end  of  the  month.  Each  Inventory  is 
shown  by  material  Including,  for  the  first 
time,  commfKlity  detail  for  the  national 
stockpile    which   has   been   declassified. 

Pertinent  Information  and  explanation  are 
set  forth  in  notes  accompanying  the  respec- 
tive tattles.  Statutory  authority  and  pro- 
gram descriptions  are  shown  in  the  appendix 
to  the  report. 

The  inventories  covered  by  the  rep<"irt  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Agricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram inventories  under  Commodity  Credit 
Cnrporatlon.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
February  1962:  Including  agricultural  com- 
modities and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter. 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
irivpnt<irle.s  under  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, February  1962:  Including  materials 
in  the  national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  purchase  program,  national  indus- 
trial equipment  reserve,  the  svipplemeiital 
stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc.. 
and   inventory   in    transit   from   Commodity 


1962 
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Credit    Corporation     to     the    supplemental      Health,    Bducation,    and    Welfare,    February      (all  grades),  February  1962,  compared  wuh 


stockpile. 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  stockpile  inventory 
under  the  Department  of  Defense,  February 
1962 

Table    4:     Civil    defense    medical     stock- 


1962. 

Additional  tables  on  strategic  and  critical 
materials  included  in  this  report  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Table  5:   Volume  of  strategic  and  critical 


maximum  objectives. 

Table  6:  Changes  in  the  volume  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  In  Federal  stock- 
pile inventories,  by  years,  December  31.  1939. 
through  February  28,  1962   (pts.  A,  B.  C.  and 


pile    inventory    under    the    Department    of      materials    in    Federal    stockpile    Inventories      D). 


Tahi.i.  1. 


Agricultural  pricr-fupport  prognun    in'tiiloni  >    nwiir  ( Hiuttiddthi  ('nilit  (  orporation,  ])f  pintinrtit    of  Agrirullurfi,  I- ebruary 
1962:   Including  agricultural  comnKHlities,  ami  >l-ntigi<  ami  <■,  ilnal  )uatcriah  acquired  by  rxchanfj'   or  haritr 


EXPLANATOr.Y    NUT)  « 


'Mil  Kcpartiiiciit  of  .^^'rirtilturc  dcflnrs  tlir  (onlciif  of  ihr  coliuiins  as  follows: 

I'loMrani  and  coninuxiily:  Lists  fuel)  commodity  in  thr  form  m  wiiirli  it  pxi.«t.s. 
Ill  some  iiistuno-s,  cxininKxiitu'S  haxe  ln-cn  [iio{f>s«-d  afur  ,Mf qiiiMtioii  liv  thf-  Corjiora- 
tion.  to  increase  niarkptalnlily  or  to  niakr  tliini  "iintaMr  lor  prr.train  outlil'^.  Ttir 
roniiiiodilios  arc  ftrotifK-d  iindi  r  tdc  appropriati  staliitory  stit'i  la.-slfu•atiOll^u.-  "Hasic," 
"I  (I'^ifiialol  noni'asK,"  '  (Mhcr  iionr>iisi( ."  .and  "  K  filial  ipc" 

1  nil  of  nifasuif  'I  t  >  app'li<al'!i  \J!i:l  ii'id  ;n  \\r  accotjniinp  records  aii<i  rr|Kir!-- 
of  ( lie  ("or[K)ralion. 

ln\(Tilory.  U'f  Hiniiip  of  riaiiilli  tyuanliiy  In  niinil><r  ofiinit.s.  Cost  valiK'  \i<]iTi- 
writs  arijiiisil  ion  cost  |iliis  cfol  o(  ^in\  pa<  knrini.:  oi  pio4-«-vinp  jurfoiniiMl  aflci  ac(|Hisi- 
Iioti.  .^r<iuisitKrn  CfSt  f(.r  f<'nimfKlil  ifs  slond  m  coniniciiial  uar^hou^is.  .ic  ijuirfti 
froni  pncf-siniport  Inaiu  <ir  jiiircl'iiM'  atri  <  iiu  nt'-.  i>  ^ji-nrrally  tin-  .inii'iin(  ilm  on  t)a 
loan.  (Acludinc  inlircst.  or  itic  piirdia.^  atiii  ini  nl  .-i'lllcninil  \aliic  o!  ttu  coiiirncKhix . 
plus  any  acrni<-d  warclious*'  <  harprs  as-^niiud  by  lln  Cori-oiation.  AojuimI  ion  cost 
for  (-(.nimoditics  storc<l  on  (arms,  acquind  fioin  ii;  i(r-sup|H)il  loans  or  pui<h;i.<i-  aprt-*'- 
uifiits,  IS  pcncrally  tlir  l(>an  or  purchast  aprct  nunt  settlement  value  of  ll.e  (tstniiKKlity 
pUi«  any  udditiona!  co^st^  of  otilmniiiR  delivery  in  «tfiraee  or  fin  board  riirs  for  sliipmeiit 
to  storage.  For  purclia.'*<'S  from  CfimniercKil  veiniors.  aftjnisit  ion  (■<ist  is  the  pi i ic-ii «.'><■ 
pricf  Ac<iuisitioii  cost  of  materml'-  acqnirei!  IhroiiKli  barter  is  tlic  (xcliaiijie  \ aliie  of 
ihe  material?  state<i  in  the  contnuts 

.\djiistments  Warelioiisf  s^'ltlemcnts.  procrssinp  and'or  p.-xckapinp  Crist':.  cTclianpcs 
and  triinsfers  (net'  Warehoiis*'  settlements  include  Ihe  net  dilTerenn'S  in  ((iianliiy 
and  or  value  represonte*!  by  the  net  of  overdelivene'-,  preniium«.  underdeli\ei  le^.  and 
<iis<-<>unts  arisuiE  from  movement  of  coniiiuxlKies  I'riKTssin).'  and  or  pack apm?  rt)sts 
iruliide  only  such  costs  mnirre'!  t.y  tiir  Coriioration  after  HCipiivition  of  e«imnii"liti»->-. 
Kxihiiii^'e--  represent  the  net  ehaii^'e  in  (Hi:iiil it \  and  or  value  foi  iiiM  ulora  s  •  ^ehan^:ed 


or  ,n  process  of  c\(lianpe.  On  p<implctp<i  oxdianprs.  tlie  cliunpf  in  value  represents 
ililTerentiiils  due  to  loojition.  fpinlity.  and  quantity.  liiprr>ccss«-<i  otiniirjcxiitic*  re- 
moved from  inventory  for  conxerMoii  or  iirwessinp  ion  a  contrac'tual  or  fee  basis  ;iiid 
ixdlldinp  conditional  sales ,  are  included  a-  a  reduction  of  inventory.  Pr<)C('S.M'<i  cipm- 
moditio*  ac(|U!rc<!  il--  a  result  of  I  his  c-onvi-r.sjoii  or  proct-ssmp  art  included  a.*;  an  addition 
t(i  inventorv  - 

Acfjuisiiioiiv  As  lefli-cted  in  accountinp  records  and  reports;  an<i  includes  com- 
ni'«lities  :. (((Hired  by  delivery  of  ci'Uatc  ral  M'ciirinp  loans,  commodities  purc);a<eil 
under  terms  ot  punllasc  airr(('nients,  commodities  pi:rch3s<'<i  directly  from  pr(Klu(i  r- 
oi  jir<x-ess(irs  as  a  part  of  ilie  supi)ort  oixration  but  not  under  purclia.se  agrfenieiii>: 
and  pro<rs,s<  d  comna/dities  a((tuired  by  piirrha.'-es  wf'ich  ofTs<'I  conditional  Siiles  of 
iiii[iriice~^ed  (■cnimculitM-s  fr(;ni  inventory  The  cos!  valui  of  accjuisitions  is  d(  ■-crilx.d 
under  Ihe  <  vplanation  of  Ihe  cost  \  alue  of  inventoiy. 

liisiKisals  .\s  reflect!. d  in  aci-ounlinp  records  and  reports.  Inventory  transactions 
ftnerally  are  recorded  on  the  ba.<i.s  of  transfer  of  titli  Disposition  commitments  are 
not  reflected  m  tlie  account.'^  Cost  \ahii  Ki  pre-i<iits  ac(juisition  <X)St  plus  cost  of 
any  {Xickapinp  or  processinp  ixrlormed  aft<T  ac-cjuisition,  computed  on  the  basis  of 
aviVape  unit  cost.  Cost  allocated  wi  ci,iiiniiii>:led  commodities  removed  from  price- 
•••uiiiKjrt  inventories  is  computed  on  the  t>asis  of  national  averape  unit  cxxst  of  the  com- 
iiiciity  ac(juircd  from  the  oldest  ciop  \e,,r  (or  which  any  quantity  remains  in  the 
inventory  accounts.  Cost  hllo<-,iied  U)  identified  commcKlities  i£  computed  on  ttve 
(•asi^  of  liverape  uiiii  cost  for  the  identified  crop  year  ii*  reflected  m  tlie  rccorus  of  the 
olhce  accountinp  for  the  inventory. 

Inventory,  end  of  month  Closinp  inventory  :ifler  (ralisactuins  for  llie  nionlh  haxe 
U-eii  applied  !o  the  inventory  at  I  lie  l«t:iniiiiip  ol  tit«  nionlh. 


|In  Ihon^alld- 


fllit  of  Ilicasuri     j 
BlLsiiel 

Iii\.  ntory.l 
nioiith,  hi 

1 
K  (.■iiiiiinp  of 

Transactions  durinp  the  i 

nontli 

Inventory,  end  of 

1 

month.  Fet'   >, 

rrogram  and  commodity 

-Adjustments 

Ac.jin 

-iiioiis 

Disposals 

l!*d 

1 

Quaiilily 

Co^t  \  alue 

] 

Quan-   1 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Qu.in- 
tiiy 

Co,-;! 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

AfTiniltural  commodities; 
B.isic  tommcKlillf*; 

l,.-}*!:,  (M 

iti 

18 

1,44« 

»1. 1.2-1,  <H3 

1 

.'..  0.'* 

24i,  281 

-253 

+$30 

1.3S7 
56,857 

$1,447 
1,935 

113,974 
56,  8.17 
3 
(0 

4,185 

3,677 

1.19 

407 

14.356 

20.173 

K517 

9.747 

222,432 

$169.  531 

1,935 

817 

2 

1,070 

M2 

1,  MO 

1,916 

S.980 

40,  935 

490 

804 

12,007 

1,194,244 

It. 

1,1 

1,449 

"'"3,"  42.1 " 

280 

1,219 

$l,456,a8B 

Corn  meal 

Cotton,  pTtra  long  slajile 

Cotton,  utitand 

I'i'finiit  butter 

I 

Bale 

do 

Pound . .     . 

1 

4.239 

.........  ._..^._._l 

(0 

24.-i.  279 

-t-4,  18.1 
-4,436 

+  1.070 
-709 
0) 
-1 

■   '-8.14" 
+  490 

I'pannlj?   shf^Med   -           - .   

do 

7,961 
268 

1,626 

"i.'Kl8,897' 

1.27(1 
2.701 

"2,i«i.'6«»" 

3.  .177 

171 

(') 

14.356 

11 

534 
1.599 

.143 

\i\cc   niillod                                            ... 

Hundredwclpbt. 
do 

2.750 

lilrt*    roiiph 

.1,  673 

I'ound 

Ilii.«hel 

-t-8,  517 

8,980 
20 

AVhcat 

llulpur. 

1,088,  .152 

2,  149.320 

do 

9.747 
222,  492 

804 
12,010 

\Vl)eat  flour  

do 

38 

2 

98 

5 

Total  basU  commodities 

4. 077.  ns 

+26 

27,329 

240.  .189 

-. ]  3.H64.699 

1  >eslpnated  nonl>asic  commodities: 

Harlev                                                   .  .    .. 

Bushel 

3.\  .Vd 

3*,  no 

2H(.  Mf> 

3«4.  819 

7.  53<V 

3.233 
110 

30.774 
C.24.  621 

1.^2,  .1.12 
22  166 
6.1,  150 

4.652' 

3,197 

25 

-12 
-13 

4-1 

4-225 

-14 
-2 

+  173 

+77 
V) 

-8" 

-2 

314 
127 

40.411 
16.022 

79.970 

14.766 

74 

294 

255 

24.  427 

6.  218 

14.  1«1 

M2 

47 

2,157 
8,261 

20.991 

1.1.  762 

69,824 

14,766 

347 

3 

11 

2.072 
17,592 

12.841 

6,092 

12,202 

642 

213 

3 

2 

33,696 

320.563 

238,767 

.18.668 

404,965 

28.982 

(i nil  11  sorphum.. 

Milk  and  butterfal: 

Putter                   

Uundrcdweipht 
Pound. 

007.282 
144.311 

Cheese 

Milk,  dried 

Milk,  fluid 

do 

do 

do 

Bushel 

22,  3«'>9 
67,  048 

-1 

7,243 

3,229 

108 

4,478 

Hye 

Tung  oil 

do 

Pound 

3.  I'.l2 

23 

Total.  di'sipiiHt<-<l  iion'oasic  comniodities.. 

883.137 

('; 

+  224 



45.963 

.11,659 

877.685 

Other  iionb;t,sic  (Mmmodilies: 

lieans,  dry,  e«lible 

Hundredweigiit. 
BiLslul 

3M 

2.409 

-3 

47 

1 

343 

2 

334 

2.063 

1 

2 

Ciallon 

1,730 

908 

1.730 

850 

908 

\"epetatile  oil  products 

Pound 

30.687 

.1.  6M 

29,837 

,1,497 

1.16 

Total,  olher  noiit>a.-ic  commoflillcs 

3,317  1 

-3 



5,  6,V1 

5.842 

1          3.127 

Total,  apricTillur.iI  conimodltii'S 

4,  964,  387 



+247 

78.967 

29*v.O90 

1  4.74,1.511 

Exchanpe  commodiiies  ' 

t^lralepi(  and  critiml  materials: 

Pound.. 

2,  82Ji 

.'..3«4 

3,9y6 

2,f.l7.(»3.'-} 

2.M 

.100 

601 

W,418 

31,973 

1,72H 

3,345 

M.027 

«3.868 

MO 

7».3«2 

$8»8 
642 

un 

16.636 
647 

1.379 
919 
565 
593 
17.487 
666 

6,288 

1,557 
682 

7,061 

.1.17 

1..194 

l.OOII 

441,  749 

$!«.: 

1,H9 

126 

3,052 

1,190 

3,994 

700 

1,373,073 

$363 

476 

87 

7,894 

2,192 

2.994 

4.296 

1.685.711 

264 

$7(12 

Asbestos,  aniosite 

Asliestos,  crocidolite 

Hauxite    

do - 

do 

do 

do 

.H.15 

,M1 

11.  794 

647 

Carat 

600 

1,379 

3 
11.000 

5 
90 

604 

33.380 

JO,  744 

317 

2.034 

41.744 

23,766 

614 

106,547 

924 

do          .    .. 

47,038 
21,229 
1.486 
1,311 
83.997 
81,443 

383 

394 

15,352 

269 

3,111 

1,360 

272 

do 

199 

Carat 

79 

681 

2.  K16 

427 

KcTTftTniill^HIM'ST 

do 

do 

6,714 

ll.SSl 

54 

29,155 

58.1 

188 

66 

2,610 

3.762 

3V»5 

do 

(wW 

I>'rtd        _ 

do 

.....*.>• 

1 

9,  tWU 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — AffricuUural  price-support  program  inventories  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture,  February 
196B:  Including  agricultural  commodities,  and  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter — Coiitimied 

[In  tbouaands] 


Unit  of  measure 

Inventory,  beginning  of 

Transactions  during  thp  month 

Inventor 
month. 

V,  on'!  of 
Feb    28. 

Program  and  commodity 

month,  Feb.  1,  1962 

Adjustments 

Affiuisltions 

Disposals 

1961 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Co,<!t 

value 

Qu;in- 
tity 

Co.st 
viilue 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Exchance  oommoditles:  *— Continued 

Strate^c  and  critical  materials— Continued 
Manganese  ore,  chemical  grade 

Pound 

51,156 

294,287 

109,863 

833 

20 

25 

150 

$1,630 
5,574 
5,  343 
1,541 
451 
1,994 
2,030 

21,69.5 

74,008 

$m'i        51,K'-.6 
1,  409      143,  136 

$1,630 
2.679 

21,696 

225,  159 

109,863 

620 

$689 
4,304 
6,343 

Manganese  ore,  metallurgical  grade 

Manganese  ore,  natural,  battery  grade 

do 

do 

do 

Mica 

..     W 

184 

288 
20 
25 

776 

451 

1,994 

Palladium 

Troy  ounce 

do 

Pound 

Platinum 

Qnarti  crystals 

150 

Rutlle 

do _ 

-6 

4.161 

Silicon  carbide... 

do 

do 

4,161 
264 

1,250 
345 

390 

587 

1,  ."ilW 

867 

:::::::::;:::;::::! 

390' 

Thorium  iiitnite 

1 

264 

1,250 

185 

587 

Titanium  sponge. 

do 



80" 

213" 

240' 

592" 

Tungsten  carbide  powder.. 

do.. 

1,  500 
488 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials 

!           78,249 

10,244 

39,570    

48,923 

Total,  Department  or  Agriculture 

5,042,636                     i     .l^J'.M?  1 

80,211 

337,660 

-^ ;=— : 

4,  794.  434 

1 

1 

>  Lew  than  SOO. 

>  See  appendix  for  notes  rolatlne  to  the  reporting  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Note.-  Figuns  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


T.1BI.E  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  under  Ceneral  Sernces  Adminisfrnlinn.  Fr'.rui"/  V"!?:  Including  rnntrrinU  in  the 
national  stockpile,  Fideral  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Dt/mse  Prndurt\nn  Art  purchase  prn,;rnm  national  industrial 
equipment  reserve,  the  supplemental  stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  uf  ajncuUural  commodUus,  etc..  and  inventoru 
m  transit  from  (  ommodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  siipplonenlal  stockpile 


EXrl.AV.^T'iRY   NOTKS 


The  Gei>eral  Servic«<  Administration  defines  the  content  of  the  columns  a.^  fol!o«-s: 

Program  and  conmio<lity:  Identities  the  program  and  the  minerals,   metals,  filnTS 
and  oils  acquired  under  the  program. 

Unit  of  n;ea,«ure:  The  standard  weicht  or  measure  of  minerals,  metals,  filers,  and 
oib  determined  to  he  the  stwlc[)ile  unit  of  measure. 

Inventory,  hoeinning  of  month:  0|>enine  inventory  represents  quantity  and  cost  of 
material  in  storace  at  the  ^>oginning  of  the  accounting  pt^iiod. 

Adjustment.s:  Hepresents  increa,st;s  (+)  or  decreases  (-)  of  miiterlLils  in  inventory 
other  than  increases  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  disposals.  Decreases  occur 
from  theft,  la'vs  incurred  while  in  transit  tostcx'kpile  location,  repacking  from  one  type 
of  container  to  another,  heneficiation  of  a  low-grade  material  to  a  higher  erade,  and 
the  removal  of  material  for  sampling  and  testing  puriwses.  Increasi's  occur  from  return 
of  niaterial  previously  removed  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes  and  from  quantities 
received  at  storage  locations  in  excess  of  quantities  billed  by  the  contractor.  A  new 
chendcal  analvsis  of  the  materials  may  cause  an  increase  or  decrease  wh<'re  the  welglits 
are  ba.-ied  on  chemical  and  molsttire  content.  Increases  or  decreases  are  also  made  from 
findings  of  audits  of  inventory  and  accounting  records. 


Aequiiitlons:  For  the  National  Stockpile  and  Defeti.se  Pioduction  Act  aenui-itions 
Include  oi)en  market  purcti;i.s«'s  at  contract  prices:  intrade!.arim..ntul  transf.Ts  at  i;  ir- 
ket  or  apprnist'd  value  at  time  of  transfer;  trans;)ortatiori  to  first  pennanent  storiw 
location;  and,  UTieficiating  and  processing  cost  in  upirruMina  imiterials.  For  il\i. 
suppleiiieutul  stockpile  ac-quisltlons  include  the  market  value  or  CCC's  acqul-iiion 
TOst  whiohever  is  the  lower  at  time  of  transfer  from  CCC. 

Di.-I")"  il--  Co-t  of  il'-po-als  are  eajr-ul  it.>d  at  the  aver  vee  unit  price  of  Inventorj-  at 
time  of  remnva;  fruii  in  v.iit.iry.  For  the  national  slo(  kpll.-  iiiventorv  dLsposaLs  anisi^t 
of  sale  of  maOTi.i;."  tlint  hy  their  nature  wuul'l  .ieti-noraie  if  hri.l  in  storage  for  l.-neths 
of  time;  and,  sale  of  nuit.'rials  that  have  U^eii  .icterniuied  to  tjc  obsolete  orexcivss  to  t.'ie 
needs  of  (lovernnifnt.  For  the  Defense  rr-lmtlon  Act  inventory  disix»sals  t■(ln.i^t 
of  .sale  of  material.-  that  have  U»en  deU-rmined  to  be  ob,s.jlc't*;  or  excess  to  the  m^i-cls  of 
(lovernment. 

Inventory,  ond  ..f  n.onth  Clo.sing  Inventory  reprcs<iit.>  quantify  and  cost  of  mati'rial 
in  storatro  at  the  end  of  tlie  accounting  p«'ri(xl. 


[In  thousands! 


-r 

1  I'ldt  (if  11  ia..;ure 

1 

,  Inventory,  beginiilpg  of 

1                       1  rsinsactions  during  the  montli 

Inventory,  enii  of 
month.  Feb  2x 

I'rrgrnm  and  (Oii  nindily 

I      month,  leb.  1.  ll*2 

I 

1       Adjii,<tn:et;tg 

1 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

l'j<,J 

Quantity 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Quon- 
Uly 

C'iSt 

value 

National   stockpile   (s<'e  appendix  for  declassifica- 
tion orderV 

Aluminum,  rretal 

Aluminum  oxide,  fu.~ed,  crude 

Pliort  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

do .... 

Short  dry  ton... 

Short  ton 

Long  dry  ton 

do 

I-ong  calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

Pound 

do 

do 

1,129 

200 

30 

12 

6 
') 

4.  t'6,1 
Wi 

2,i 

1,342 

H 

10,  972 

222,  726 

2"' 

■Wl 

3,800 

1,(M7 

76.  975 

178,  273 

7,489 

1,008 

153.001 

322,384 

2 

109,603 

14 

31,113 

0,165 

$487.  687 
21,  735 

(') 

+$2 

1.129 

2(X) 

30 

12 

r, 
2 

m) 

4.965 
299 

23 

1,342 

8 

10,987 

222,  426 

20 

5.'i9 

3,800 

1,047 

76,178 

176.  216 

7,489 

1,008 

153,604 

318,  121 

2 

109,603 

14 

31,113 

0,165 

$4»7.  6S9 
21.735 
20.  4H8 

2.  f■^J8 

3.  1  ^5 

702 
1.3,'.r2.5 

7s,  i\:.3 

11.348 

9,770 
2.  674 

ta 

21,623 

Wi.  ()H3 
1.412 

Antimony 

A,stie.«io«,  anioslte _ '__ 

Asbestos,  rhrysofile '.'' 

Asbestos,  cr  odd  oil  te 

liauxlte,  n.etnl  grade,  Jamaica  type 

20.  4h8 

2,  fKl8 

3.  155 
702 

1.3,  925 

1^___ ^_ 







Bauxite,  refractory  grade ! 

7H.  (-.57 
11,348 

9,770 

2.  674 

63 

21,  603 

56,297 

1,412 

12,287 

2fA,  876 

2.S,  149 

170,  570 

27,012 

23,858 

521,  489 

39, 006 

4.5.  138 

393 

128.416 

427 

61,610 

09,443 

(') 

(0 

(>) 

»4 

Peryl 

Ulsntuth [ 

Prist les.  hog [[][[\\[\\. 

(ndmium "  ' 

------ 

-501 

-...„... 

(') 
-6 

-3  : 

1 

22' 

200 

i,"i.s6' 

3,946 

... 

m 

278 

323' 

308 
434 

a 

7' 

796' 

2,058 

ir 

1,"957 
311 

<  n.5tor  oil _             (jo 

I."'''"-'"'"' - ---".."."  "short  dry" "t"on'.'."' 

(  lironnte,.elien:ical  prade do 

-492 

—  .„..- 
-1 

(  hromlte,  nielallurgical  grade 

(  hromlte,  refractory  grade 

fnhalt '_[/[ 

1  oconut  oil 

(  iiiumbium '"\l\[\[\\~[[[]] 

Copiier 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca                     " 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

12,  2N7 
VA.  876 

2.\  149 
I'VS,  612 

26.701 

23,858 
,'521,812 

Cordage  fitxTS.  sisal 

Corundum 

Cotton ;■"■ 

Diamond  dies 

Diamond,  Industria],  crushing  bort 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones _ . 

do 

Short  ton 

Pound 

Piece 

Carat 

i,  577 
8,207 

401 
1,149 

38,912 
44,  423 

393 
128,416 

430 

....do 

1 

1.                 ' 

" 1 i 

61,  610 
99,443 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Tablk  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  February  1962:  Indwling  maitriab  in  th, 
national  ttockpiU,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  program,  national  industrial 
equipment  reserve,  the  supplemental  stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricultural  comniodilies,  etc.,  arul  irivento-  , 
in  trarisit  from  Cirnmodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental  stockpile — Ck)ntinued 

|In  thousan'lsi 


Tnlt  ol  measure 

Inveniiiry.  1 
month,  F 

'cginning  of 
eb.  1,  19ti'.' 

Transaction'-  durim.-  tht  njonth 

Inventor 

month. 

11 

V.  end  of 
Feb.  28, 

I'rogrom  and  ommodity 

Adju.o 

mcnts 

AcquisiUons 

Disposals 

•  d 

Quanniy 

Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

value 

Quail- 
tii> 

Cost 
vaaic 

Qui.n-    ,     Cost 
lily          value 

Quan- 

Uty 

Cost 
value 

.National  slock  pile,  etc.— Continued 

Piece        

04 

Kt.  .594 

4<» 

ZIVJ 

4 

35 

S 

1 

6 

2.978 

14 

.'.0.  382 

10 

1.0.'.0 

183 

144 

21 

20 

2 

5.K.54 

Kll 

11. '44 

1 .  7:i3 

441.0*1 

•."if 

;i.  074 

M.  W'5 

Xi,-.,  v<W 

!«l 

;.4  .'*>9 

7J1 
.) 

.'.,  709 
17 

i.'..-a 

y.  ■.'5 
lo 

1 

\.i*M< 

19 

i  7. ''♦'.'« 

97 

1\061 

65 

3,  -10 

il4 

Zi.  442 

1 

4 

3.423 

.<41 

7.  t..".4 

11!'.  (*47 

11..  163 

42 

■M) 

40 

1,2.W 

17 

11 

$1,015 

64 

10,  220 

4ta 

3'.'.' 

4 

3.' 

1 
4 

2,  yr» 

14 

.Vl,  3h2 

10 

1,050 

183 

144 

21 

29 

2 

5,854 

131 

11,644 

1,  7.33 

4l>,  (1.30 

3,074 

K4. I»,' 

3;<4..'ks> 

90 

34.  ^^^ 

721 

61. 
5,  6>>7 

IJ 
1.943 
9.  .V2,-i 

10 

1 

1,  0,S6 

1',' 

17,  !*..>> 

97 

1^,01,1 

6.'. 

3,481 

114 

23.442 

1 

4 

3,423 

341 

7.6.54 

119,971 

16,  ifii 

43 

2(«i 

40 

1,2.W 

17 

11 

$1,015 

Kc'ithtr'-   Lfiil  tlifwn 

PmifiH 

43, 890 
2»'..  168 
I7.3:« 

7.  r.ti 

1,8W> 

1 

82 
4.082 

2.  .526 

3.  1H6 
872 

319.301 

i:«,  666 

21.021. 

3. 096 

2.133 

:'4«.  ii.^vt 

.11,  :51 

27.  694 

9,  O.'* 

40.  .598 

304 

2.  .581 

S"*.  2SI 

lvj,013 

i:v.62 

-.  079 

6.  l.W 

57.  23.5 

1 

41.'. 

7o.;is2 

1 

2.2.53 

0) 



375 

$1,553 

42.:W>v 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ounce 

2'.  16s 

Fluorspar,  m(t:illuri;iea!  grede 

Craphitc,  natural,  Ceyl  m,  nmorphon'  lump... 

Graphiti  .  natur.il.  Mail  iL-axar.  rryst;i!l:ni' 

firaphitc.  natural,  nthi  i.  crystalime 

]7,;«.' 





93s 

7,  126 

0) 





{•) 

-1 

1 ,  S96 

1 

do 

2 

26 

57 

4,(^2 

Tritiiiim 

Tmy  ounce 

Plec<' 

Short  lirv  ton... 

Short  Ion 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton... 

do 

do 

do 

Flask 

2,  .52f. 

........ 

......... 



3.  I  Ml 

Kvanite,  mullite 

l.."ad  .._           _    _ 

S72 



„.-..... 

05" 

319,  3"  d 
132,  .571 

M  msianr^r    ti am  ry  gra  le,  natural  ore 

.\!;ln^'anl  >e,  batuiy  itrale.  synthetic  dioxide... 
Mangunrse.  clii-miciil  giade,  type  .K 

21.026 

3,096 

2.  i;« 

13:1 

Man(;Bnes<  ,  nn  tallurcir  il  graiie    

^1 1 rcurv 

(') 

SlUS 

248.  4''..' 

2(1.  2.M 

Mi(-n,  inusrii\  n,-  Mrwk 

M  I'-a.  musriiviti'  film        

pound 

do 

„.— 

27.  61*4 
9.  0.> 

M  ii-a,  inu.Mujv  iir  splltTii  gs - 

Mica,  phlogi'pite  birx-k 

Mica,  phlogopiti'  splittiiilS 

do 

do 

do 

do 

40.  .M'S 

31.1 

2.  .5M 

-340 

271 

S>  .W2 

N  il  kol 

do 

1,361 

806 

1S2.  107 

.      .do      

IH  662 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Troy  ounce 

1  oUTld     .  _ 

ill)      

do  

PJcce     

2  079 

Palm  oil 

1  1  it'inmi 

6    1.58 
57.  2:<5 

1  '((Tuiv  Si0r<t^ 

1 

Pyr"  tlirtim 

t,iiiart7,  rnw         __    

Quart?,  prmevsid 

22" 

5 

10 

12 

415 

70.  110 

1 

Onnce 

2.242 

Qumllic 

Piri  e.-tfths 

Khodliim 

JliiM«r    - 

do  

Short  dry  ton 

'i  roy  ounce 

I^'OB  loo     

Short  dry  Um.  .. 
(arm. 

round ._ 

do 

Short  ion 

pound 

6.023 

6,83,S 

m5 

<(.'  447 
.:,  070 

'.11 

757 

9, 055 

1 1 .  3M 

.\2I2 

487 
4.  775 

.t03 

'.".'.•or. 

s.'s.  '43 

4.  \.54 

.3.,H.  609 

32.  02s 

11.  ^ft*. 

4!'.  375 

'1.  '.'92 

3* d.  0.55 

711 

fAH 

6.  (r23 

-(i)  — 

......... 



3 

"  39 

2,502 

6.  \35 
146 

S'?H.  945 

Itiitilf 

2.  070 

211 

S'liiilum . 

Siiif.n  ciubl'ic   cnidc        .      . .-    







.          - 

757 

!'.0.'>.5 

il    .595 

Silk  nolb-' and  wa.ste . 

-1 

-$1 

20 

46 

.   ..   do 

4»7 

S[Hrm  oil .--              -     

Talc   steatite  block  an^l  1  inip            .       . 

do 

Short  ton 

do 





—Qj  — 

i" 

4.  77.', 

Talc,  steatite  ground 

2-23 

Tantallte               i 

Poiuid 

0) 

0) 

----- 

.-..„... 
----- 

10.  !l»'. 

n  in                          -  .      . . 

Long  toil... 

Ounce  

I'ound 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

Sliort  drv  ton 

.   ...do    .■ 

-5 

82^.  'fcjV 

Totaqutne 

'I'ungsten 

\  anjulhim                                                    ... 

--- 

62" 

=:iz: 



4   V.4 

3»'*. '^71 
32.  OiN 

X'cpetaMc  tannin  extract    diesinu!           

1 1   '^^ 

\  c^'ctable  tariliin  extrft<'f    tpiebriicho. 

49  375 

\il.'<  table  l;uinin  extract   wattle 

7lrir 

-fan 

■"p)- 

joi' 



9.992 
3<>4.  !7i; 

/immiiiiii  on-,  bft'ldek-vt* 

71 1 

Zirconium  ore,  iint.ii.       .  .  

V) 

-3 

0) 

21 

l.Jl 

I.iiiif  ii.n  

shon  ton 

Short  dry  ton. .. 

D.ni;  dry  ton  .. , 

Sliori  loll 

I'ound. 

Siuiil  drv  tun... 

Pound 

do 

Short  tun 

.       .do 

Short  dry  lull 

Slion  ton 

Short  dry  ton... 
.         do 

Pound 

do 

Troy  ouuci. 

Pound 

Siiort  dry  lun. .. 

I'uujid 

do... 

Short  ton. 

I'ound 

■ 

Total,  tialii. rial  «|iH'kpie   

6.  Os.(.  482 



-48L 

-   !       1.922 



0,205 

6,075.710 

Fcleral  Facllllii'-  C(.r|«.raiii  n    'Ii.ial,  tin 

1 

1,634 



1 

1 

1.671 

(') 

63 

1 

r)(fens<'  Productton  Act: 

Aliiminuin             

Asfvffn*.  chrv^ottlf                  

SIS 

2 

1,370 

3 

23 

MW 

2.-..  .W* 

lu,'W7 

123 

SS 

ao 

8 

4 

3.  125 

6,415 

1U1.964 

8 

6,086 

18 

l,.53l 

S4B 

22 

79.775 

412,149 

2.  na 

W  i'> 

1,28<'. 

52 

3.'.  S«i 

,'i.'.  io.-i 

.M,7J1 

0,  .344 

9.f>2e 

1.304 

3.  (136 
2.  .5l.'4 

1  >»'  1.  ■.vn 

31'.  199 

111.  ,".83 

177 

ti58 

2,  725 

-•u 

172,830 
325. 4S» 

.. 



2 

745 



.....*. — 

814 

I.37(*i 

2 

23 

986 

2.5.  20h 

10,617 

121 

34 

20 

8 

4 

3,  125 

6,4^1 

00.665 

6,0l«6 

18 

1,531 

i»40 

22 

79,  775 

412.  v."! 
2    !o.l 

Hauxitc.  n  1  lal  grad.',  Ja  u.iiea  type 











----- 



::::::: 

- 

.. 



24" 

302" 



r 

0) 
i' 

2.291 

.596 

105 

2,187 

In  168 

lUiyl          .             ...        .    

HiMnulti     

Chrondie,  iiietMliurtiicul  p^e 

Cobalt       .       '. 

ColuniHte 

Cop|vr ..... 

1  am 

.'2 
3,'i.  S<tll 
.52.  1    3 
51.731 
67   74s 

Cryolit* 

Fltiorsiitit .  acid  grswlc    

Iam\.                                     .                 

9..-.", 
I ,  .■<>.'4 
3  U^i 

.MiuigiuuM  .  batti-ry  grade,  synthetic  dioxide... 

Maiig^incM  .  ncliillurgic  .1  i.Ta<le 

Micii,  muscoNite  block  i  iid  fllm 

Mikel 

I'allitdium 

Hare  r'artlis  residue 

ItUtifc' 

'luiiiaiite 

Thorhini ... „.. 

Til.minni  ._. 

'lungstem.. 

2.  'C'l 

18(1,  327 

o'9,  4tl"J 

8>>.  .■V.'7 

i  >  1 

(..'A 

2.7-25 

9.  734 

42 

172,  ,s-20 

32fi  4.'') 

Subtotil.  DI'A  comii:  idilics 

1.  480. 120 

t 

1.071 

2,800 

1  47s  :4<d 







8r*  footnotefi  at  end  c  f  table. 
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MILK  2. — ^tnttegie  and  critiiul  materials  inventories  under  General  >'(■/(/'<«  Aihinni-strntuni.  i  .  luumii  nm.':  I  iiilit<lin!/  >nat<  rials 
tn  the  national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Def'nse  I'rdduitK.n  A' t  inneUnse  pronram,  national 
hulHstrial  equipment  reserve,  the  supplemental  stockpile  of  matrrialx  acqnirrd  hu  tjn-lnni'f  nr  >>iut>  r  i,f  niirii  iiltiirnl  fODniinditii  s, 
I  ti-.,  and  inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  thr  .vi//./)/.  xm  >i1nl  stoekpile — ('Miiiimifd 

[In  lhous;\n'ls! 


n!  rillMIIln'lll  V 


Def''n.<o  FrofJuclion  Act— Continued 
M luhLne  tools  inventory: 

On  leas*'. 

On  loan 


I'nit  (>!  iiMMSiiro 


Inviiiioiy,  KcijimiiiiL'  of  ! 
ni(riitli.  Feb.  1.  1',»'2 


Transactlon.s  during  the  month 


\'\  iiislin.  Ills 


Quantity 


Tool . 


.do. 


I') 
0) 


Cost  v;iliii-  I    yuan- 
tity 


39 


Silt. tot. il,  DI'A  niaihiiit  tool.^. 


Totil,  D.'fi'n'V'  I'rodiK  tion  Art 

Nution.il  indu>tfial  equii)iiii'iit  ri---rvc: 
.\larbine  tool-;  inventory: 

In  storage 

On  ]t'!\se _ 

Mil  loan  to  other  ;it;eniies 

'In  loan  to  .m1]0o1  |irogr:uiis 


4,005 


I.4H4,  125 


...do. 
...do. 

...do. 


(') 


'lot  ll,     >• 
re  -1  r '.  r . 


it  ion 


iii''n-'i  i  ll     e'|iii]it!icnt 


I',  Jjinnira  tyi>e.. 
Surinam  ty|)0. 


I  lieriiical  L'l.idi'- 
inet.illuri:ie;il  i:nuie, 
nirictory  eride 


[••r 


Sll!'|.irlll.Ilt,ll   ^to<-kl>llc     •' 

Mimiimini  oxicle,  fiM',I.  i  riidc 

\iitiinoiiy 

\>U'stos,  inio.-iii- 

A  sK'StOii,  ehr y-;ol ilc 

Vstiostos,  croeidollte 

liaiiKite,  nict.il  tirid 

fiauxite,  metal  fiT.uU 

Hiryl 

lUsiiiurh. 

adiniuiii   . .    _ . . 

'hrouiiti 
liroiiiitt 

"hromite, 

'ohalt..._ 

Colomaiiit)' 

("oliimbite 

CopiHT 

IMamond,  mduslrial.  UjU. 

l)ianiond,  industrial,  siniies 

Khiorspnr.  aeid  crade..  

Kluorsiiar,  mitulhii-cic-al  crade. 

'iraphite,  iiaturd,  ('cvlnri,  nmorplmu 

lodini- 

r,oad _ 

.Manj;anes<'.  Ii.ittery  trradi  ,  natural  ore. 

Manganese,  i-hemieal  erade,  tytM-  A 

Manganesi',  eluinieal  i/rade,  ty|>»>  H 

Maneanest',  m.'talliin;kal  trade     ..    ... 

Mereury    ... 

Mica,  imiseovit.'  Mo«  k,  <t  iiind  :iiid  ImI 

Mica,  niii.s.ii\  ite  liliii  

Mica,  niu,s(o\  iti-  spliltiims 

Mica,  i)lilogopite  splittings 

I 'al  lad  mm 

I'l  itlmim     

l^iiartz  ervstals   

I!  irr  eartli^         .    ^. 

Kilt  hen  iiun  

Hutilc    .. 

>•  lei  1  mm  .    

.■'ilicon  iMrliidr.  'Midi' 

I   mtalile    ] 

riioriuni  nitrate 

Tin ; 

■rit:iiiium    .  . 

Timsstcn  

I  iingst'.n  caii'ide  iwwder 

/Cine... 


Tntiil.  ■Jiii'iil.  niriit.d  sloi'kpile  

SM|.p:.  mental  >ii"  kjule  inventory  in  transit.  » 

Viiiimony  

\  -U'sio.s,  a  mo-It  c 

,\-U'Stos,  cliry  sotile     

.\<  best  OS,  eroi'idolile.    .    

H.iinite 

H.ryl -.-l-.^.[[[]'.]].. 

<  hromite.  chcmieal  ;;radc "_ 

(  hroimte,  metallllriiiial  sradi ].' 

I  hronntc,  rcfiact.iry  L'rad.'  

'  hromjnm  met.il. . 

Di.inmn'l.  indiistri.il.  inm ]_.'] 

Diamond,  indu«tri  d.  -tones 

Kerroelirome,  hieli  earbon      '..'..'. 

Fi-riiH-hnime.  ii.w  uit  bun 

KiTri'i.'iaiiL':!!!. -e 


lump 


Short  ton 

.do.. 

do 

Short  dry  ton.. 

.Short  ton. 

Long  drv  ton  .. 
do.." 

s^hort  ton 

I'oiind...     

do 

Short  dr\  ton. , 

do..." 

do 

Found 

lAjng  dry  ton... 

I'ound 

Short  ton. 

Carat. 

do 

Short  drv  ton.. 

do  .." 

.     ..do.... 

round... 

Short  ton 

Short  ilrv  ton. .. 

do..." 

do 

do 

Fla.sk 

I'OUH'I 

do 

do 


.do. 


Trov  ounce 

do.. 

Pound 

.-^liort  dry  ton.. 

'I'roy  ounce 

.-^iioi  t  ton 

I'oujid 

.-hort  ton 

i'oinid. 

....do 

Lon»{  ton  

Short  ton 

I'outid 

...do.     

Short  ton 


.■"hort  ton 

do 

.siiort  dry  '.on. 

.siiort  ton 

I>on?  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

Short  flry  ton. 
do.. 


do.. 

do 

Carat 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do. 


I-  lo.T'iiar. 

^!    'li-.iIH-i 

^i  in.  ine» 
M.mtiUie-j 

Mica 

I'alliKlium 

IMatiinuii  

Kan' earths 

Kulilo 

-^di'^in  carbide.  iTlnJe  . 


I  ivi'U- 

iltery  L'r.vde.  icitiiral. 

leiiiic.il  irrade 

1  MllurKical  L'rade 


do 

do . 

do I 

do I 

do ....| 

I'ound .1 

Troy  ounce i 

do .| 

Short  dry  ton-..j 
Short  Ion 

do ! 


s.  .    Ii 


•fn   tes  .It  end  of  table. 


178 
13 

9 

H 

3.  1S9 

1,><47 

11 

I.  497 

I I,  fiO^» 
■279 

1.394 

177 

1.077 

t)8 

3K9 

11 

3,  .'■,24 

1 1 .  197 

:>70 

43 

1 

242 
■>•>') 

70 
39 
.^5 
2.  :tfl7 
l(i 

2ti;< 

27 
4,h2(3 

rm 

82 

V) 

10 

i:>7 
11(1 

H 

4.  (m  ! 

H 

H 

4,493 

3'24 


84,005 

28 

7S5 

2,  730 


87,547 


22,  744 

7, 1)1^ 

2,  140 

3.  739 
2.  2+4 

1'.),  377 
■2S,  tX),') 
.'2.311 

:i,  :i4i? 
10,  <.n)7 
1 4, 4,jy 

217,  .".99 

4,9»10 

2.  109 

2,  r..S3 

7S2 

7, :«« 

9,  H,57 

1  in.  Mil 

■2>.t,  409 
1 ,  .'.(W 

;mi 

231 

"kS.  i)7t) 
7.  349 
2,  7.S.H 
4,020 

171,  ;«9 

:(,  t40 

im 

212 
ti.  22<, 

491 
9,  S72 


Cost 
value 


.\wiuisitions 


Quan- 
tity 


+$3 


-17 
+17 


Cost 
value 


$1,071 


1 
2 
1 

2 

621 

25 


(') 


122 

22 

3 


1,009 
2,  (27 

9,t1 

1.071 

23,  ;W9 

21 

9,  {m 

hi,  404 

27.  9;{3 

15,  ti-27 

79,592" 


1,  0.37, 801 


1 

2 
I 

2 
751 

124 

13 

3 

],00() 

2 

it 

42 
.32 
12 
27 
137 
7fd 

m 


1 

14 


III 


403 

.502 
240 

'ill 

.;<77 

tti9 

,  024 

49H 

73 

101 

7."i« 

lo«i 

.",43 

t'l^iO 

7.045 

I.  129 

1 .  l(i\ 
1.7^29 
5.,3fK) 

2,  0,5«) 
1.S(I4 
1,993 
3.100 

2,  597 


(') 
1,000 

966 

29 


GOO 


700 


l^isitosals 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


$2,890 


0) 


438 

586 
247 
."512 
9,407 
280 
403 


2,270 

1,761 

74 


60 

2.768 

10, 119 

1,076 


II 

17 

9 

212 


43» 

ao 


(>) 


(') 


+3 


302 
80 
26 

""i 

..... 
..... 

..... 
'468 


1,066 

1,172 

636 

14,328 


1,646 
210 


191 


Inventory,  end 
month,  Feb  ."^ 
I'.o,! 


Quan- 
tity 


(') 
(') 


Uodt 
value 


.19 


101 


333 

1,805 
1,994 

'3,'33i' 

"m 

2,818' 

'2,*iw' 

'i,'232' 


62,700 


(') 


613 


363 
476 


7,894 


0; 


1 

2 

1 

2 

751 


24 

383 

12) 

11 

3W 

13 
3 

"soo" 

""\,'-m 

1,000 

1.487 

15,  .352 

966 
2 
2 

1 

260" 

17 

3,111 

42 

41 

1.351 

32 
12 

27 

26 

'i,'636' 

71 

2,678 

137 

28K 

776 

761 

20 

451 

80 

26 

1.093 

25 



5 
1 

14 

2  , 

39(i" 

CI) 


4<I3 

mi 

240 

9,  377 
4<19 
2,024  I 
4i)8 
73  I 
IM  I 
2,7.%  I 
10,  lofi  I 

,'43 

Mi9 

7.  rvl5 

1,  129 
l,2a3 
1.729 
5,390 

2,  0.V1 
1,H04 
1,993 

3,  ino 

96 
2.  .597 


178 

13 

11 

« 

10 

3.810 

1,872 

11 

1.497 

(i,  r.0!» 

401 

l,41fi 

1H<1 

1,  077 

68 

389 

11 

4,  .-,24 

12,  4a3 

.59.>( 

43 

1 

242 

222 

82 

.V) 

tvt 

2,  .',20 

Ifi 

701 

47 

4.  V2(i 

y»4 

r,2s 

■'', 

S2 
4 

15 

12 

1.57 

130 

h 

4,080 

h 

■■^  I 
1,  193  I 
4»iS 
32 1 


7H.") 
2,  734 

8S,  0.'.5 


22.  7  Hi 
7.  4 13 
2,72« 
3,986 

2.  7.V. 

2X.  K.-.', 
22.  7 13 

3.  iitS 
10.  9>i7 
10,  7.-J 

.'19,  Wis 

.'..  Iti.'. 

2.  11,9 

2,036 

799 

7.  4»i7 

.01.-, 

.9SI 

IV, 

,  j<« 

341 

231 

68,676 

8,415 

3. 9<in 

4.  U'M 
l-sh,  t.<,7 

:i.  1  ir, 

2,211 
4'22 

'i,  ■2^.'»( 

S23 

II.t,77 

l.',«M 

l,0',i'.» 


l.Vi. 

•30, 

1, 


(KKl 
071 


21 
9,  9</, 
1<,.  4ot 
:io.  I.il 
1.',,  r,.'7 
I. -232 
79  592 


1, 100, 604 


1,13 

24' 
11 


.VW) 
1.  4H7 

i' 

17 

41 

"  2f>' 

72 

288 

20 

25 


3<;3 
476 


391 


i,:i7o 
1.".  ii.-j 


2»i9 
3,  1 1  ! 

i.:i.-| 

i.ti;io 

2,  07fi 

77il 

4.'1 

1.993 


3W 
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T.^iu.p:  2. — strategic  ay\d  critxeal  materinU  inventories  under  General  SenH<-es  Admini''ir(iti"n.  !'>  hruary  lUc,?.:  Ihihiding  t)nit<  rinJ^ 
in  the  national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Prodw  tiun  Art  purchase  program,  nati'nmi 
induxtrial  e(juipment  reserve,  the  supplemental  fttockpile  of  materials  acquired  hy  exchange  or  bnrtrr  o/  agrirultural  cnuiin'.il it .<  •>. 
it'.,  (Hid  itiii  ntorii  m  transit   Imui  CnnDnO'l  it ;/  Cr-'lit   Cnrpnrut  Km   ta   tic    suppi'  nn  nt<il  .^  r-c  /, /,, 'r  -^  ( ■,  mi  i  mi.-I 

iln  thou.'<a!id-j 


I'uit  u(  uieaciure 

Invent  or  \ 

H-tiMlillL-  III 

Transactions  durlnp  tlie  month 

Inventory,  end  of 
month.  Feb.  28, 

rrogram  and  cinimodily 

month.  J-ih  1.  11".. 

A-l,i..-i:i.ents 

Acquisitions 

Disposals 

1961 

Quantity 

Cost  valui 

Quan-         Cost 
tity          value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

1 
5U1 

Cost 
value 

Qrwn- 

tii.\ 

Cost 

vaiue 

Supplern,  ii;:ii  -toekpil,  iir.  e-itnry  in  tr.ui  .!     i  on. 
Titanium ! 

Short  Um 

Pound 

1 
Ml 

$2,051 
1,225 

$2,051 
1,225 

Tungsten 

Tunpstfn  carbide  jK^wJir 

do 

240 

$592 

240 

tu» 

Total,  siipplcnuntal  stockpile  Inventory  In 
transit 

60,370 

39,571 

60.370 

39.571 

Total,  General  Services  Administration 

8,755,048 

-$477 

105.972 

74,226 

8,786.317 

1  \."-  than  .500. 

'.--,<  :ip|>endix  fornoti-i;  re  atiiit' to  th,'  rep'TlinK  o(  .st.rnt, i-i'    and  cnlleal  materials 


NwTF.     Finires  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•cquin'd  hy  cxeJianKe  or  barter  ofatriculturul  cuiuuioditiea. 


Tablk  ^.--Ciiil  defense  stocl/iilr  iurentory  ximhr  the  Di pnrtuu  nt  of  Difnisr,  February  f,96i 


KXri,  \v\Tr)BY   NOTES 


The  Depurtni.  lit  nt  1 1,  '  r 
Comniodlty  (  oi'ipii-i!.  s 
roll    or  ine.i-UI'-     .-iioX'.  u 

(•<,mposite  trrou|is. 

Inv,'ntory-<iuantity:  Shov 
It  Is  not  feiislble  to  furn!-h 
Ilicy  are  conipofite  t'toiip-  i 
be  necessary  b,  li-t  nurnemi 

Inventory-ci.-t  v  iliie  I  )ri 
tory  es-sentiall;.  f  "ei  t  !■  ,1 
niented  by  ac,|iii-i!ii  ii  nf  », 
•x'Vcral  holdini'  at',  m  i,  -.  I 
lion  cost  If  known.  .'  ,-v: 
r  (3)  average  ni:it  C'-i  ,  :  i 


-<  d,  fines  the  content  of  the  columns  as  follows: 

''  i.ijis  of  many  dilTi-n  m  it,  ir- 

o!;,    for  en^iiii  •  tin;;  -ni  i:;.   utn:-.  not  feiL-sJble  for  otlier 

n  only  for  one  item.  na»i  ■  !■.    ,  i  pineerinp  .supply  units. 
in mtity  fiLMires  on  the  olhei  e.:i:iio<,dit\  C'O'!--  K-cn;-.,. 
,1  many  ilifTiTent  iti'ms.     To  n  I'c-t  ';n  iOiiu,  s,  ii   wi.ei 
s  ,!itTerent  it,  nis. 
Ur  V  ilii.    fi^'iu-es  on  eon'moditie^  in  the  stwkpili'  iiiveii- 

.leliial  '"-t.     The  sto<-kpile  liiventory  i--  (.•erK-rully  aug- 
V  M  rn,  I  ;  ,xp<  ss  pn,|'i  rty  \»  ithoiit  reinil,urs<  nient  to  the 

■   '.  ,;ic    i--i(.'neii  to  ihcpi  iniiteri.ils  Is  ll)  oripinal  aciuisi- 

it,   i  current  H'Hrket  value  (,(  it,  n;?  li:  similar  condition. 

nil  al  or  .'Iniilar  Items  purrlia-,   i;i   ::.  ojk  n  n.;vket  for 


.stockpilinj:.  (  ,cv,Tt;!::eni  <■•,,--  |.,,,],.i,  ,,.,,,,ii,  l  by  r.  i;,.i.ui »  ii  ;,:  :-  ..--iiiu  1  a 
value  equal  I.')  II  ,'  amount  ol  the  fair-\,iiue  reimbui.seru,  iil  r,   ;iiir,'d. 

.\d.iusim<'ul.s.  k'  i,n-.s(  ut  invciitorj  [,ncinK  adju.-lment-  r,'-iiltlnc  (ro!ii  reculciilaMnn 
of  fived  averat'c  unit  pric  «.  traiLSfers  ol  commodiths  fr^ir,  on,  i^oi:  jositj  rr  til  t  ' 
anotlHT.  etc..  iiuniir  i!  ,  n  nnth. 

.\(iniisitions-  .\*.i;.  n  ,1-  j,l,icfd  in  inventory  durine  the  rannlh.  m  liidini;  n  turii  t  , 
invi'hUiry  ol  iuii,3  pn  viuu.-.ly  reUaaid  from  invintorj  for  n  w  irkiiii.'.  t!  .  \  ii;n 
stalcil  in  (erins  of  actual  csts  of  the  commo<Iities. 

l)ist>o,;al.s:  .^'llU■ria^■  removed  from  inventoi^-  djrlng  the  month,  iiiduiiiui:  it  rn< 
r"li':L-<  d  from  inventory  for  n'workinp,  etc.  Vahie.^  shown  an'  b.i,sod  in  av  ra^i  unit 
(•ost.<. 

In\intor>-,  end  of  month:  Closing  inventory  after  tran.s;M  ti.ns  lu:  i!  ■  it;., nth  have 
t  een  applied  to  the  invi'ntor>  at  the  Nfrinninj!  ol  tin'  mouth. 


I  In  tbou.vaiid.<] 


lult  of  nicarure 

Invcn!or\-. 

,c;;iiinim.'  of 

a  rau.af  lions  during  the  month 

lii\  1  iitiii  y .  .  nii  of 
nuii.th,  i  >(  c.  2s, 

Commoality 

month,  iX-c.  1,  IWil 

Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

DisiK)sals 

1 9"  .2 

Quantity     Cost  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Qiian- 

I  i !  y 

Cost 

valiK' 

Enpineerlne  stockpile  (enflne  renerators,  pumps, 
chlorinator-.  puritiir-.  plp>  and  flttinps) 

10-mile  units 

(') 

$10,248 
2.005 
9.285 

-$107 
-21 
+25 

$3« 

77 
382 

«$70 
'2 

0) 

$10, 106 

2.  ass 

9.  427 

Chetnicul  and  hi.ilo  uil  equipment 



K;iiliolopicul  e'|iii]iii.int 

■-■----- 

<2.4  :::::::::: 

Total,  civil  .Iif,n>e  stockpile.   Depitftnicnt 
of  i>efen-o.  - 

21,  '37 

-103 

494 

33« 

21..'<''J 

1  L«ss  than  SOO.  «  Grants  to  other  Federal  apeneies  and  to  Stati  s  in  the  anioimt  of  $261,800,  and  in- 

'  Oli.solete  material'  disposfil  of  iti   acfH.rddnce  with  establi.O  .  d  yroi ,  diir' s  aiid  \,nii,r.\  w  nt' <,l' o($2..55h. 

shlpiMd  to  the  .^miTH'iin  Kn  bas.'jv,  S»ii.'',n,  Vii  Inarn  ^               ,                               ...                      .j               . 
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Tabi.k  1. — Ciril  defense  medical  stockpile  inventory  undo  tin  I'l  i  iitliin  hi  -,    //.  .,''     ]'<hication,  and  Wilfnre,  I    imnt  ,/  lH'ij 

KXri.AN'A1"i;V    MiTK,- 

The  I'eparlii.,  nl  of  l.'eallh,  Kducaliou.  and  W  ,  Ifi.if  d(  Tnes  ttnitrnl  o.'  the  cjumms  f;>'d  -n,  r:ip'  unii  pr-o  s.  iiao^fersof  ci,uinioilitie.sfn>m  one  c.  ,ii.po-it,  ;;ri,up  to  unotlnr. 

as  follows:  re'.o\ai  ni  ii  ;.ieri  ii  for  •-,m[,iina  <hiring  l«'Stinp  or  reworking,  etc.,  'Iiinnj;  ilie  mniiih. 

Coiiunodily:  CoiniM)sitf  croups  of  many  difTerini  it,  m?.  Aciuisinoiis:  M..i«t;  li-  plai'j'd  in  invoutory  duri:it:  in. , nth.  iuclii.ljni:  n,  w  i,nx-uie- 

I'nit  o.  measure:  Shown  only  for  hospital  functional  units;  not  feasible  for  otlier  f'  'it  anl  ai-qui-itinn  of  liovernment  e\ci'ss  projicrty. 

composite  erouiw.  l>i';posal«:  Materials  removeil  from  inv«'nt<>ry  durioy   ; :,•    i..oi,l;..     (  u.-l-  of  «Hs- 

Inventory  cost  value-  The  ilollar  value  rigures  in  the  civil  defen.<!r  medical  >-If',k|,ile  t'ls  ,1-  are  c,ilcnia!ed  on  a  basis  of  th,.  avniBe  unit  pric<.  ol  itinis  in  iri\eiiii)t\-  at  Iho 

Inventory  refli-ct  ,-ssentially  the  averap,'  acjuisition  costs  [bt  unit  ol  ih,  ei'inii  c  liii,  s.  time  of  reiiiovul.     I)i-p<>8als  cou'^isi  primipaily  of  )tem<;  no  lonper  .suitable  fdr  stot-k- 

.\o  transportation,  'lehvery.  cr  st'irapi-  costs  are  inclii'ie<l.  pilmc  'lue  to  d-  t,  ri,irii:(Hi  aicl  ,>f  .samples  eons^inii'd  Ihrouph  testiiip. 

.Adjustments:  Ki'pr,'s«  ms  incrt".i,'i(  s  '  *->  ,,r  ilct-re-tses  (—    of  materials  in  ccniii  o.lity  In\,'i:tory  at  ,-ii,i  of  inonih    (  IosIul'  iiiv,'nU,ry  ;iftcr  transact  inns  for  tlx'  month  ha\c 

groups  other  than  men  is,  s  frmn  ac'iui-iticns  or  ,ie<n'a.sef  from  liispo.sal.s.     .Normally  iH-'-ri  applieil  to  the  inveiitorj  at  the  iK'fijaiin;;  of  the  month. 
these  transact i< III'  r''-iilt  .'r-rii  inMiiii.iy  |  ncim'  .nljustmcnls  due  t,.  r,  cleulation  of 


Ill 

thoiis.iri'ls] 

I'lilt  of  mea-ure 

In  vi'moiy.  1 
month.  F« 

leclnninr  of'                        Traiis.-iction.s  during  the  month 

ln\  1  ntirv,  .iid  ol 

nicni!;.  lib.  28, 
r."i2 

Conmiodli  V 

■''■'■l^'-      1        Adju.stment- 

Acquisitions      |         Disftosals 

Quantity 

^'-->-^     '^^-l     X 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
vahu 

Quan-        Cost 
tity         value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
valiK' 

.Medical  bulk  stocks  and  asso,  iate,i  it,ms  at  civil 

difeiis).  niobihr.il  ion  warehouse*; 

Mc'lical  bulk  stock  ,it  maniifac  tun'r  l<'c:iticins 

<"i\  il  ilefense  emergency  liospil.ils 

Uc[. leiiishmeiit  units  ifimclional  a-ssjiiibhe-  other 
Ih  01  ho-iiial-' 

"v.m\\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2 

! 

$im*.780' '      +$978 

5.484 

3H.  45fi    ...;           -2 

K,.  492    ....'        -970 

$526 
34 

'$10 

'T 

$111    ■'"! 

2 

5.  .'  1  s 
3s.  4-2 

K5..M7 

Ii't.il.     ci\il     ,|efense     medical     stockpile. 
1 'e|.:irtment   of   lleaith,    FMucation,   and 
Uelf.ire 

!               1               j 
170,212  '        ..     .1 ' 

1 
560    12 

1  70.  T'il 

'  Inventory  wntccil    ciitifiiati  of  1,  struc  lion. 


Note.— Figures  an'  rounded  and  may  not  add  to  ti'tals. 
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Table  G.— Changes  in  the  vnhime  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  Federal  stockpile  inventnn'rs,  hy  years,  Dec.  81,  19o.9,  ihro^igh 
Feb.  28,  1962  {showing  increases  and  decreases  by  commodities  for  the  years  1960,  1961,  and  1962  through  Feb.  28,  and  net  channe 
over  the  period  Dec.  31,  19o9,  through  Feb.  2S,  1962) 


TART  A.  SUMMARV 


C'i)ii!nio>!itv 


ARTir  - 

AluiTiiimra,  niftal.. 

Aliiiiiimmi  oiiile,  fusoil,  crude. 

Aiitiinony 

Astn'stos,  uinosiU' 

AsN-<t"S,  chrysotilr 

AsN'.stcis,  m>ci<lollto. 

Hau.xitp,  metal  Kraile,  Jamaii-» 
H;iuxite,  metal  eraile,  Surinam 
lijiuxite,  refractory  graile 


tyiH'. 

tjpe. 


,  cfieiiiical  ffra'le 

metalliirRiral  (sr.iilp.. 
refnutury  grade 


neryl 

Hi.sinuth 

Brislle.s,  hog 

Cadmium 

Castor  oil 

Ceiestite 

Chromite 
(Mniiiille 
(  hromite, 
(ohalt... 
CiiroMUtd 

("i)lfTiiuiiite   ■. 

("(iliimbiuin 

<''>l|t'r 

Cordage  nu<r8,  atiuca 

Cordage  fllHTS,  slsU 

Coriuiduin 

'"oi'on 

Ovollte    

I  >i:iiiioiid  dies     

Piiiimnd,  liidu,<trlal.  misliiiig  bort 

l>Um(Mid,  Indiiiitrial,  stones  

I>lamond.s,  eutl.iblrs  and  gnus  .  

I  >iamoiids.  Itmis      

>call>ers  uikI  down    ,  

Huor>|>ar,  arid  gridf      

Kluor<|iir.  nielallurgiciil  RTnilt 

<iniiihite,  luhrtdkliiig 

•  ir.tidillc,  natural.  CejUm,  aiiuuidiou 

lump. 
(iraid\lle,    n.iturd,    Madagii,<icur,    crv^ 

Inlllnr. 
Onphite,  naturil.  oilier,  erysUilliiie 

tluayule  siyds  ami  i>e<»<lilngs 

IlydnK  hloride  of  quinine .. 

I I  vo.'Xin* 

Iodine. 

Indium 

J'Vii  1  lK>;irini:s 

K  vwiittvmullito 

l.eKl \_\ 

^ '  u.'ne-;iu!n 

.M  .uijliuiese,  battery  graile,  natural  ore. 
M  in.Mne>«-,  Lattery  gr.ide,  svntlietie  . 

dioxide. 
Maneane'*,  ctien.iral  grade,  t>i)e\ 

Miiijjane-*'.  (hei;iKal  grade,  tyin-  H 

M  int;  incH'.  iMtallurpli  ai  gride 

MiT'  ury _ 

M  iia.  nai.-;<-o\  it*.  Llw  k 

Mirw.  musit)vil<-  film 

M  ir  i,  niusiuvite  ^■^(llttlllg^ 

Mi'  I.  iililocopite  Llo^  k .-   ... 

.^Ill•■l.  plilot'opite  -plittiii^.'"-'. 

Moh  Ldenurii . 

Nickil -..].!"]  ]!^^!!' 

(iliium W 

<  Nil  I  nun ._ '" 

l'a!l;idiiim 

I'iliii  111!    ^ 

ri:it'"nin    

I'cippy  v-cd.s 

I'>  ri-ihrum \ 

Wuartz  crysuls "''"'.",' 

(V'l  iri7.  priie«-s.scd    

CVuiindirie '_" 

t/iii!iiiie __ 

l<:ire  earths        ._ ^ 

li.irr  'Mrtli.<  n'.-idue... 

Rhiidium ' 

Hi:LUt     .'-"".""'.'""/"' 

H'l'ti'-riiuiii      

Kiltlit'     

f^apphire  and  r;iLy  ._ ','_[ 

S'leniiim.  "  '"" 

Shrllno V..V/^.V^/.V.^ 

Sllii^>ii  (-irliidi-.  crude    . 

.■<ilk  ii.iils  and  «;i.-ite 

Sdk.  I  ,w   _'_"_"_ 

S|"T i    .    ._ '""""'" 

Tale,  •iteatile  l'lo<k  and  liniip   []"]"''^"" 
Tale,  steatite  gn;iind   .. 

Tinlalitc ^ 

Thorium 

Tin J"'"""'"' 

Ti'ainuni 

Tot.Kiuine 

■riink:.--teti -'.."II'.'"^^ 

'1  uhiisten,  cHrbide  powder '"'"". 


Cnit  of 

incisure 


I  Pound 

[  Short  ton 

I  Short  dry  ton 

i  Short  ton 

do 

j  Short  dry  ton 

I  Short  ton. 

'  Ixjns;  dry  ton. 

do , 

Long  ralcined 
I       ton. 

i  Short  ton 

}  I'ound 

• do 

do 


Inventory  on  hand 


i  Short  ilry  ton. 

! do 

dn 

-lo  

round 

do  

Long  dry  ton. 

Pound.    

Short  ton 

Pound 

do 

Short  Ion   ... 

I'ound 

Short  toi\ 

PitH* 

Cw»t 

do_ 

do 

riMi> 

pound 
Short  dry  Ion 

do 

Short  ton 
Short  drN  ton   . 


!....  do 

I'ound 

UUIHV 

do 

I'ound 

T  roy  oiiiKi'... 

Pie'T 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

ilo. 

Short  dry  ton 
...do 


Increase  (+)  or  dccrea.se  (— ) 


Dec.  31,  1>J.'9     Dec.  :il,  Iwo     Dec,  .11,  laci  j  I\b.  2S,  1962 


112,  4« 

],SU.231 

309,357 

37,  787 

12,704 

12.  (MO 

2,  41,S 

i.  179,  titW 

5,  543,  ■=i7y 

299,  373 


17, 


1, 

97, 

2lK, 


32, 

.111, 
912, 

,  Hl'k'i, 
,fi77, 

'i21, 

,7rd, 

199, 

,099, 

H3.\ 

44. 

IS,  ,',98, 

1,14(1. 

ir>H,  37H, 

32i  923, 

2. 

KW.  7".^, 

;<\ 

H. 

1>,  94H. 
,V1, 
"U. 

12,  72;i, 

\yx\ 

401. 


190 

t)2ti 
451 
147 
4I)() 
^\(S 
tjyH 
si.s 

790 
3.13 
22S 
233 

7!vl 

.191 
34t> 
(»« 
7<.M 
(itil 

730 
3;i3 
07l> 
tid 
HIT 
7.'>.«i 
<>2ll 
4'.'2 

yx\ 

911 


31.  .".Ml 

.'\  5.-0 

17.  42rt 

l,v71,7.-.9 

7.  2  IS 

3,219,  9.Vi 

13. 'rjt 

47.  7.V\  4.'<) 

Li.  7!«) 

1,  27.>.  \'jS 

IV..  4ti9 

17<t,  Of>7 

25.  ICd 

29.  .TOT 

42.  7tiO 

9,  tV",4.  !im 

14»i.y«i3 

17.  0.'*.  219 

l.-vtiSjg 

44.8.iti,  907 

223.013 

3.  27t.  47tl 

M.  t4i;j,  223 

4SH,  m\  Xil 

19.i.  l<^ 

"'7 

r^45, 7t;7 

37,tKRt.  S~'i 
7P<,  17(1 

5i.m(i 

21H,  2»« 
5.  SMI,  -ill 
7,  i;22.  2ti7 
2,  nxi.  ;{fi« 

11,98.S,  .Ml 
1 2,  .iUt 

5,  ,ViO.  <«l.i 
3.  I  45 

],2ii7.  .^k; 

15,1152 

2l"..  2>H 

is,  Kti.  723 

244.  117 

LS,  (las.  9-2.' 

1 21 .  X<,2 

4.347, 

2119, 

23,  4  42, 

1, 

ti, 

24X, 


191 
2')1 


3. 


'14 

.".•1711.  ivd 

,  I'.KI 
.S7() 


31 


4,s,  OSl 

1.H.S  1.222 

3«7,  990 

39,  944 

17,  i;« 

12.  WO 

R,  2f,0 

5.  Zia.  526 

0.  524,  Hl)7 

299,  373 


35,  4.<i5 

2,  W1,9H,1 

47(5,  510 

IS,  072.  7HX 

223,  f.7fi,  400 

2X.  Slti 

752,  (>.".') 

Ti,  Olii,  ,137 

l,2lii,  117 

103.234.320 

215,  S70,  41s 

titi,  fiSO 

IS.  319,  ,Vj() 

1.  151.  (VS4 

1,5(1.  Iii2,  (177 

32t».  U23,  73.S 

a.(Hkh 

109,  7S9,  223 

3.\  '.x.C 

12,493 

33, 1-07.  <»3 

19,  .VKl.JjaN 

(14,  17)« 

12.  09O.  W12 

!.(»«),  l'<7 

412,  242 

212 

5. 'ill 


,U.  .-..sS 


1, 
3, 

49, 
1. 


17, 

sri. 

(1, 

219. 

1.3. 
031. 

12. 
•2X1, 
ls4, 
17'.", 

2.1, 


.V>, 

31, 

10,  372. 

14(., 

18, 0^9, 

l,s4.1, 

44,  <*»,7, 

223. 

3,  327, 

M.  .>0, 

4t;2.  139, 

195, 


520 
4.'<1 
t<v4 

'  hVI 

9;w 

IKll 

121 
1,33 
S37 

0»"i») 
0,'l 

179 
42(1 
(i-W 
910 
32;i 
S.19 
219 
126 
,-,3s 
931 
973 
7,17 


.35 


7.  S20,  27 
203,  729,  VI 


r,(5.NtS 

151,  t'H 

722.  7:w 

51.r>4fi 

7i;.  4P;  I 

5,  94(1,  7s<i  I 
7. 1122,  :tlH  ! 
2,  0.y,  .3(1(1   ' 

11,9S)*.  ,1t;2 
12,311    ' 

6.  Ox."),  M5  ! 

.3,  32(1  ! 

1,  123,  ll'y 

15,052 

(11,  Ittl 

!((i7.  943 

■2.1.3,  01 S 

433. S71 

l"',l,  71(, 

4.  31s.  >i:il 

(.\  9M' 

23.  442,  !,-> 

l,.".!! 

•1,  2X5 

4,  9.19,  91s 

4,  K7H,  444 

352.  270 

10,  7;  17 

7.  S-JO,  4<Hi 

2(>»,  1.10,  33,S 


17, 
17. 


13,  293 

l,!ai,  9H0 

37S,  359 

44.(132 

24.  (169 

13.  S72 

12,  7S.3 

R,  (94,  Lio 

6,  ilx4.  706 

299,  279 


.36, 

2,  SOI. 

8, 

ls,a39, 

223,  (149. 

2K. 

960, 

6.213. 

1,'.'26. 

10.3,  . "60, 

is  I.  2.15, 

67, 

IS,  ,1(12. 

I,  143 

1.13,173. 

323,  132. 

2, 

IW.  615, 

XV 

IS, 

s.\  '■';t7, 

•il.  (126, 


145 
M3 
217 
(W) 
104 
spi 
413 
MO 
'.«4 
071 
llOM 
6.46 
071 
3I,S 

i:io 

220 

Ills 
(Nil 
266 
V.4 
l>4l 
II  "I 


1,943, 

37s. 

45, 

25, 

13. 

13. 

C.  S43, 

7.  41'*. 

299, 


.304 

359 
424 
9<i4 
S97 
7S4 
3i«) 
•.«i5 
279 


Doe.  31,  1'.(.19,  i  Her,  31,  1960,  !  Dec.  31,  1961,  I    Total    I)'-c 
to  Dec.  31,         to  Dec.  31,         to  Keh.  2»,     i     31,  19,iy    t'l 
V.m  1901  l'jt,2  I  Feb   2x,  "l9';2 


-64.363 
+66,991 

-f  ,^.s.  fA3 
+  2,  117 
+  4,429 

+3.S42" 

+  I.0.1X,  S2>S 
-t'.<M.228 


:«>,  S93 

3,  11.1,943 

.s,  217 

Is,  I'd).  :s9 

.'22,  12.1,119 

2S.  S16 

1, 1  UK  I,  r,i>.' 

:i'.i,  Lix 

,  .'•J'l.  \<u 

||J.  71,1 

215.  1,<(| 

i.7,();46 

Is.  4',i5.  15W 

I,  1111152 

r.2.  '■'O.3.  K\>\ 

31s,  1.11.  ,',M 

2. 1 1  IS 

lo".l.  '^ul   '.'IS 

.14.  4x1 

13  943 

i,i:,  pio 


(i. 
1, 

lo2 
17(1. 


3(1 


(14, 1  :s  I 

lfts.v1.  271   ' 
1,  107,  ^194 
412,243 


,'   s,s3 

31,  is.') 
.1,  496 


1,474 

.1, 'd5 

3,  2N1.  452 

13, 'C7 

5l\3s2.  !91 

10,  0)«i 

1,;!02.  lis 

1  S3.  073 

273.  x96 

25.  051 

103,  .V.I 

72.  7s4 

11,. 143,  172 

146,  '^Vi 
IS.  s;«,  .395 

I.S'JK.  l.Kl 

41,  s,'.fi,  .-ft-v', 

■223.  1 26 

4,-^27.'Oi 

S4.  30,1, 'Ts 

4J0,0«12,  Wl 

r,(.1,  757 


2.1,  4.U".S2 

<\  irs 
10  .'I'J  ,i(iy 

1.  l.U  s.tw 

41.'.  213 

1  ss.( 

31,  -si 


5,  |x7 


IS, 

1, 

44, 

4. 

s|. 

4.14. 


I, 

\ 

,  s:!3. 

Li. 

,  3s2. 

10, 

.■HI, 

ls2, 
2x1, 


1"4. 

v3. 

7'2o. 

1  46. 

9s;i. 

'.103. 
S.16, 
22(. 
I ' .', 
icd. 
2ir2, 
1''1, 


474 

ail 

601 

';I.C 

I'd 

ii".«i 
'142 
747 
0K5 

nil 

140 
V3 
l-'x 
s'.rj 
931 

r2 

313 

12*1 
=  23 
■J  II 

119 


+3,295 
+350,  359 
-435.941 
+  207,641 

-l.UOO 

"  +  i3lV9.5«" 
+  2,M.7-22 

»  1(,327 

•  I'.  1,(4. '.((17 
-  tv*.  ".".I,  sill 

+  22,  It:    , 
-■279.  m    I 
+  4,  I-."' 
■1.'  211.  Id  4   I 

•  J,  loo,  392 

-»,.1TJ 
-3(M 

-t  3,7;o 

•  .',  W>,  ,'0I) 
tills.  •.<»*« 
-,VV  461 

-19 

-"sTJ  7\» 

t"4,577 

+ 10,  7.10 

-2W1 


+  3 


+?» 
-.193 
-S.'i.'i 

-1  IS 

■-Ti  CJiO 

-3.i-» 

+575 

-I,6;i2 
-1 


-r  1 


71.1 
34.  20.S. 

770. 

1. 

66. 

5.  940. 

6,  2>^. 
1 .  970, 
9,  524, 

14. 

6,  INI. 

.) 

1 ,  o-.d ,' 

15. 

si 
17,907, 

2.i;l 

IS,  (Ki<), 

I'tl, 


si;-j 

7sO 
SI2 
1,>6 
IKX 

v;i 
0X7 
:f77 
',47 
473 
170 
147 
\M\ 
Oiil 
7,16 
'.113 
01  s 
If, 2 

;i.i6 


113, 

23,  412. 

1. 

4. 

4,  962, 

4.  92X. 

349, 

10, 

7,  (1,14. 

204,  93S, 


1  .IS 
■_'01 

•II 

m;o 

414 

49X 
7.S4 
416 


715.  si 9 

■U,  2<'x.  7(1) 

770.  S12 

1 .  .1s»-, 

i'A,  LSS 

5,91s,  Xt2 

12,  100 

I,  Ml,  377 

tf,  .124,  947 

14.473 

il.  i),V>.  170 

I.  119 

1.0x6.  M.:\ 

15,  i»il 

47.  7S.3 

17,  967.  !M3 

2.13,  61 S 

IS,  DCO.  .V>2 

i!i»;.  .101 

3.  ISO,  'a.') 

ll.l.  111 

•2:1.  112.  1,5S 
1.2X9 
.3,901 

4.  962.  814 

.1,  v.n.  444 

;i4S,  322 

31.  47H 

7,(1.H416 

204,23H,  741 

»93,  Ckil 


-+  2(\  S72 

-ii,;i34 

4-717,7,14 
+7 

-  l.o:{.3,  lo4 

-t  LI.  . ■Mil 
-f  10,  .\\1 
-(-  113 
1  Vt,  O..S 
-  22.  2(2 

-  24,  226,  304 

+563 

+  41" 

-  2.  I  'A,  :ix4 

+4,  r^ih 

-i.«»,M7 

+  06,27S 

+37 

+321 

-S3 
+5.34,942 

+181 
-84.417 

+:«,  8s6 

-:«,  7«o 

+9,  ,101 
-63,1,  051 

+;»,  ■.iM 

-2X.  265 
-140,211 


+  1,711,404 

+  1.808.253 

+5,080 

-17,073 

+  12.? 
+420,414 


-34.7S8 

+  ,14.738 

+  10,  ,369 

+4,6S8 

+  7,536 

+  1,2.32 

+6,  ,123 

+  1, '2.15,  004 

+  459,  s!»y 

-94 

+  1,360 
-42 

-  168,293 
-■X\.  7(»< 
-  26,  'J96 

'""+267,"757" 

+  197,303 

+  10,817 

•4-2.1,7,5.1 

-  31,  (d  1.7.1(1 

+  9,"il 

+  ls2.  4sl 

-7.  73(. 

-2,  9xii,  M7 

-2,  SHI,  51s 

"■171  22. 

-3!  1*1,3? 

*•  1,371 

f  .'.  02^1.  327 

+  3,080,071 


-i.ao.v«9i 

+  I07.7»7 

+  1 

-242 

-3K 

■+■-' 
-22 

-  ir.  i.-d 

-  1.  s7",  i|M) 

-1,040 

-f  (X),  Vll 

-1 

+  1,1M,096 

-■2.031 

-4  21,  ■.»x.- 

-l,7c.4 

-f94.!>30 


-13,2^*3 

+  7,344 

+  792 

+  1,'295 

+25 

+  1,001 

+.'M9.  260 

+43.1,  199 


+48 
+  254,000 

-t  160,  709 
-1,223,  SS5 

+  40,  •.'(19' 
4  5,  29S 

-  7'.(6,  36^2 
-  S,  (HO.  I3X 

-  d.  912 

-  2.  •.><<6 

-  ,169,  HtM 
-.1,011,  iK'.y 

-II,  7xs 

-7v1 

4  79 

4  .H«i.  («I0 

4  s<i4,a73 


-(it.1.  7(l'J 
+2.5.  84i 


-i  r.  i7'i 
-^  li.:i.'.s 

-I-!,  170. , -,11 

-is 

+743.  072 

+.V2.  '291 

-10,»54 

"+9nn,Mx2 

-27.1.  x.-si 
-22,077,618 

-27' 

+  100,011 
-S<42.  714 

4-  (S,  074 

-  'ill.  IKlO 

-10.  22H 

-5,92>t 

-1,3.34.217 

—82.  !(X9 

-2,  4«W,  615 

+2,  162 

-275 

- 1 , 279 

-31,  193 

-51 

+20,  590 


+626,  088 
+:»6.640 

-720,279 
+44,535 


-1.641 

+2,902 

+50,000 

-2.772 

-13 

-165,  9H4 

+788, 489 


-1 

-11 


-1,6X0 
4  .153,  149 


+  32.121 

-  326 

+7.  1X9 


-4  7S5   I 
+  11.0<'iSJ  j 

4i76,'j.-.6 ; 

'+i.ii,",i«V 
+  .i,(«rj 

-aa 

-♦  227^60:1 

-210.  Li7 

-.1,  S«-4I,  I'.k; 


40 


-22.019 

-  6.  271.  9x7 

-27,  OfKI 


-888 
-5.  573 

-il,973' 


+  145 

-lls.oiy 


-2 
-743 

-6 

+  '26.|.  (KXI 

-1,  176 

+  ■20,69-4 

'  --m,m\ 
+  893.  cai 


-112,  411 

+  129,07,* 

4  119,  (Kr2 

+  7.637 

+  13.  2C4) 

+ I , 257 

-J- 1 1 .  'M*, 

4  2,  (■>Cwt.  H'.O 

+  1.S70.. 3^2(1 

-'>1 

-4,  70.3 
♦  '■.04.317 

-1»I4,  231 

-(  .'tM.  M2 

-1.251,  ssl 

+  .-rs. '(-21 

4  457.  323 

-f  27.  Ill 

4  1,  VA.  :«iO 

-S''.  I,P(.  I.(1X 

-t  Z\.  103 

-  10,3.  1.25 
-,1.  •(16 

-\'.  7:i.'i.M 
- 1,  so.'.  :',i,' 

-  n*,i,  '>i 
-4,  ISO 

+  5,  213 
4  1,  oSs,  vj: 
t  I,  Kl.  o|.' 

-  11,  4'',1 

-  W 

-■.'.  •'04,  24'( 

-r  li».s.  21'( 

+  10.711 
-•,;4J 

-2S 

4  1 

-^3 

-  17  l.s, 
-  1,  s70,  2x- 

-  3,  :<  1  :t 
4(ii:<,  (>4.i 

•  17 

4  2,  62.3,  7Cs1 

-.1,  700 

-1  ,1.1,  OS  I 

-  3,  722 
+  I0'2,  ols 


-*  74,  v'tl 
-+  ll,o»n 

t  2. 'K2-.  -221 
-11 

41.027,716 
4  70,  fiW 

-564 
-I  1  V.\ 

+  1,  ixi,o:a 

-'.;is.  2x2 

-.1-2.  164.  17S 

-'  ICkI 

—  27 

-  !Ofi. (r2 
-  .-1.  I'O,  I  tx 

-^  12.  (1(2 

—  ,10,  o>.() 

-r.0, 07,', 

^.is.  '.Jl 
-7.010.  I(i7 

—  100.  '(SW 
-2,  46;{,  IXM 

+2, 079 
4  534.667 

-  1  .  '.(Mi 

-!21,  IS.'! 

-51 

r21.  197 

-  :ii.  7,so 
+y,  .vo 

-X.  ,«v< 

4-7,1.169 

-  stv;,  .V-i 

-9.1,676 


-2,  :ist 

4-I,7U.:{<j(i 

+  ■2,  22-2, -2.13 

+  1,  132 

+  3.  (KW 

—  1 65,  X59 

+  ,10S.  KI7 

4-s9:i.  (,35 
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:  t\.— Change. t  in  the  volume  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  Federal  stockpile  inventories,  hy  years.  Tkc.  ,'31,  1959  thmuah 
>b.  28,  1962  (shou-xng  increases  and  decreases  hy  commodtties  for  the  years  1960,  1961.  and  1962  throuqh  Feb.  28,  and  nrt  rhnna' 
(/  the  period  Dec.  SI,  1959,  through  Feb.  28,  /i>(9^)— Continued 


PART  A.  SUMMARY— Continued 


ComiiiO'litv 


\  .iiui'liuni 

\'epetaLle  tannin  eiliaci,  chestnut ... 
\"eKctalile  tanrnn  extract,  ijueLracho. 
Vegetable  tannin  eilnMl,  wattle 

Zinc 

Zireoniiiin  ore,  baddole.Mtc 

Zirttiiiimii  ore,  ziKxjn      


Cnit  of 
measure 


....do        

Long  ton 

....do 

'lo        

Sliorl  toil   .  . . . 
Shoit  dr\  ton 
do    .■ 


Inventory  on  hand 


Dec,  31,  19.19  ,  Dec  31,  IWlfi  :  Dec  31,  1961     Feb,  28,  1962 


Inrreaw 


or  'ie'Tcase  (  — ) 


DC'<    31,  19.19.  '  I>ef,  31,  I960,  '  r)p<.  31,  1961, 

U)  l>ec.  31,    I    to  I>rc   :<!.    '    to  Feb.  2S, 

I960  VM\  I  1962 


10,276.707 
42,  8.1X 

199,26s 
.39,  ai« 

,1X.3.  6f>4 
16,  ,1,33 
1,1,902 


1 


16. 


379,  0.'* 
42,  8,16 

1!»9,  412 
39.  Is'^ 

.17X.  719 
K'.  ,V33 
14.  O.iO 


,  l(s3.  4.V, 
42.  895 

1!<9.  9h(l 
.39,  (dS 

.179.616 
16.  ,133 
n,2'22 


,  l's3,  4,V1 

42,  S95 

199,  .M7 

39,  61x 

,  .W).  0.19 

16.  ,i;i3 

10.  .M2 


102,351 

-2 

-1  144 

-1 

-4.  S45 

-i.'aa' 


.'11.602 

+39 

+  .174 

-40 

+s<C 

-iwe 


-429 
+  443 

-670 


Total.  Dec. 

31,  19,19,  to 
Feb.  28,  1<«,2 


-113.251 

-*37 

-+2S9 

-41 

-3.  .'.(15 

-,1,  3.'<l 


PART   P.   NATIONAL  STOCKI'Il.K 


Ai;ar      

Alurnimiin,  nil  tal..   ., 

Aluminum  oxide,  fus<'<l,  crude 

Antimony 

AslK'.stos,  Hmosite 

Aslx-.sios,  ehry.sotile 

Astx'Sto.s,  croi'idolite     

liuuxite,  iiietttl  grade,  Juniuiea  l>f>e    ... 
Hauxite.  metal  gradi ,  Surinam  Iy|» 
liauxite,  refracloiy  grade 

Pcrjl 

l*'>inulli     ,, 

lirislles,  liiH! 

t'admiuin 

Castor  oil.... ....,.,,. 

'''■'•■■-'".' , 

(  liromile,  clieniinil  grade 

Chronule,  melttllurvioal  grade 

Cliromile,  relrarli-ry  grade     , 

<'"NiH     .   

Coconut  oil , 

Columblum , 

<'"I'|'er 

Cordi»|ri>  t\U-Ts,  iiUKti. 

Cordi^to  flUrs,  .sis;kl 

Corundum 

Cotton,  .   ... 

Dtaniou'l  dies 

Diamond,  induKlriiil,  rrusliinr  I <rt  .     . 

tdamond,  lndii.«trial,  ston(>s  , 

Diamond.';,  cuttablo!-  and  gems. 

Diamonds,  tools 

Feathery  and  down 

Fluorsi>ar,  arid  gntdr 

FluorsjjHr,  metallurgic;il  grade 

Urkphlte,   natural,  Ceylon,  amoribous 

lump 
(iraphiio,  natural,  Madiigsisr-.ir,  nvstal- 

line, 
(iraphite,  natural,  other,  cryslallii  e  ... 

(iuayule  s«.<Ls  ami  se«'itlings  

Hydrochloride  of  (juiuine . 

Hyoscinc 

Io<llne 

Iridium 

Jewel  hearings 

K  yanlte-mulb  te 

Lead 

Magnesium 

Manganest',  battery,  grade,  naturu!or»v 
Manganese,    battery    grade,    synlhetK 

dioxide. 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  .' 

Manganese,  chemical  gru<le,  ty|K  1; 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 

Mercury 

Mica,  musoovite  block 

Mica,  muscovile  film 

Mica,  mu.scovlte,  splittings 

Mica,  phlogoplte  bW'k 

.Mica,  phlogoplte  splittings 

-MolvlKlenuni 

Nickel       . 

Opium  

Osinluni 

I'alladiuin. . 

I 'aim  oil 

I'lalinuni 

Poppy  seeds    

I'yrcthnini      

•  ,li]art7.  crystals  .    

Wiiarl?,  prtHTissed 

ciuiiiidiiie 

(^  11  in  mi'       

Rare  earths 

HtiiMlium 

KmLUt    , 

Kiitbiiiiiim  . .   .   ... 

Riitil.       , 

Sapphire  and  ruby 

Scli'iiiuin  

Shell:i<. 

Sili(t)n  carbide,  cruile 

.■~ilk  noils  and  waste.. 

Silk,  raw 

SiHrni  oil 


1 


I'oun-l 

112.444 

4s.  rihi 

13.293 

Shoit  Ion..   .. 

1,  r2;i,  910 

1.  1 27,  051 

1,  1 '29.  (104 

i          1,  12«,  OOh 

Short  dry  ton. 

200.  (i".a 

200.  (im;i 

2110.(193 

200,  093 

Short  ton 

3(1.  ;«i6 

30.  ;«I6 

;«i,  ;4oi 

:«!,  ,■101 

....  do 

ii.7rKi 

11,705 

11,70.1 

11.705 

."■hort  dry  ton. 

.'',771 

5,771 

5,  992 

1                 ('.017 

Short  ton. .   .. 

1 .  ^*i- 

!,.'.67 

1.  ,'.<17 

1,,'.67 

Ixing  di  J  ton 

879, 740 

S79,  740 

879,  740 

1              S79.  740 

,      'lo. 

4,  973.  ;«6 

4  >K17.  '.'<t«l 

4  96,1.  317 

1         4,96.1, '21  ^ 

Long  r.ileijic<l 

2W(,  373 

JtH*,  373 

■Afii.  279 

i             ■.'\W,  279 

ton 

Miort  loll. .    . 

•23.  ■227 

■.'3.  ■.'.■i.t 

'23,  ■2.X3 

23,  2X\ 

Pound 

1,342,  402 

1,  3f2,4t r2 

1.342,402 

1,312,  4(r2 

....do 

912,451 

47(..  51o 

s.  217 

x,2ir 

do 

11,43.3,  .yi 

11,  4t.l,  172 

10.991,  7(17 

10,  9S7.  17,1  1 

....  do 

•i£.i.  677,  44«i 

223,  t'7('.  400 

223,  (MSI  404 

222,  4'2.1,  519 

Short  dry  ton 

■>,  Sl»> 

>,  Sit. 

■-•S.  816 

2K,  S|6 

....    do      

,Vi2  <.iif2 

.119,  4.12 

.M9.  4.'C' 

5.1',(.  Vii 

do 

3.  7V7,  .3<'7 

3,  7Vh.  s;«5 

3  st»i,  r: 

X  XIKI,  0,12 

do . 

1,047,  1,19 

i,(m:,  \''V 

1   047.  1,19 

1,(M7,  1.19 

round 

T.VSNI.SU 

7T.,  970,  , 11.1 

76,  974  610 

?h,17^■.'4^ 

.....do...... . 

2»v1,  M5,  22s 

21.1.  S70.  41s 

1X4,  ■2,V\  66.S 

176,  21,1,  .130 

do 

7,  4JsM'i».l 

7,  41*.  7V7 

7.  4,x.\  799 

7.  <KK  79-1 

Slmrt  ton. 

l,(»ll,  115 

1,007.0.M 

1 .  t«»v  996 

i,n(iK«o8 

Pound  

16K  87s,  ,191 

l.Vv.  162,  677 

l,'w4.  173,  .VMd 

1.12,  noS,  636 

do 

322.  U23,  346 

32»^  (U3.  73X 

32;*,  132.  '220 

3IN  120,  .VII 

Short  ton 

2,  OOh 

2.  (»»< 

2.  008 

2,  0I»> 

Pound 

109,  79^,  7V4 

109, 7N9,  •i::\ 

KRi,  61.1,  mi 

10W,™V3,  213 

I'ietv 

S,730 

12.  45« 

13,  nA 

13,  943 

4  itrat  

31,(Wv3;43 

31.09K3:U 

31,  113,411 

31,  113,411 

do 

9.  mLS49 

9.  041.S49 

9,  KM,  tM4 

9,  164,  tM4 

do 

,M.  461 

V\coi' 

64.  197 

(►1.  17X 

(M.  17S 

64,  17x 

I'ound 

12,  723,  7,'A 

12.090.962 

10,  Xh.1,'271 

10,  219,  .V19 

Short  diy  ton. 

46;i.  0.11 

46.3,  ail 

463,  (M9 

4fi;i(M9  ' 

do 

36(9.  443 

369,  443 

:«19,  443 

369.443  1 

do...   .  .. 

4.  4S3 

4,  4S3 

4,  4.V1 

4,  4:.i 

.     do 

34,  .'.«l 

34,,1»3 

34,  .'Jvl 

31,  ,181 

.   .do 

5,  .120 

.1,  .120 

,1,  49X 

5,  4S7 

Pound .- 

17,  42»1 

17,  42«1 

OtUlOl' 

1,871,759 

l,8r2,4(V4 

1,474 

1.474 

do 

7,  24X 

6,  CAI 

5,615 

3.935 

Pound 

2,97k  003 

2,  977,  f^S 

2,  977,  64S 

2,  977,  64X 

Troy  ounce . . . 

1.3,  9-Jli 

13,  93S 

13,  937 

1.3,937 

I'ieee 

47,  7.VS,  42f. 

49,031,09.1 

,vi.  ;ttc>,  191 

5«t,  3W,  191 

SlHH-t  dry  ton. 

15.  790 

12,  121 

10,090 

10,090 

Short  ton 

l,l»49..1.12 

l,li,Ki,  1'2». 

1.050.379 

],0.'iO,  37x 

.do 

ISf',  469 

1x4,  s;c 

is;<.  073 

1X2,  747  ' 

Short  dry  ton. 

144,  4M 

144,4V' 

144.4V, 

144.  4Vi 

...do 

21,272 

21 .  272 

21,272 

21.  272 

do 

29,307 

29.  307 

29.  307 

29,  307 

-.--do 

1,S22 

l.S-22 

l.,s22 

1,822 

do 

,1,  713,  S20 

5.  713,  V.v 

5,  x,',:<,  t,l3 

,1,  K,S;i.  6k1S 

Flask 

130,  903 

130,  910 

L«l.  .SV(2 

1341,  S92 

Pound 

ll,ti07,S12 

Il,.19.1.t'>v1 

ll.(M4,  440 

11,644,440 

do... 

1,712,912 

1,712,300 

\.~V1.W1 

l,732,f>x2 

do 

40,030,6.1(1 

40,040.962 

4o.o;«i.  \W 

40,  o;*),  (*6 

do 

22;<.013 

22:^.  12»' 

22;<,  12»i 

Za,  126 

do 

3.  077.  46(1 

3,071.94X 

3,  074,  395 

3. 074.  39.1 

do 

84.  (XO,  -223 

84,  ,'>X0,  931 

84,306.07s 

84,064,941 

do .. 

336,  572.  7;-l9 

336,  774.  '.MO 

33,1,  898,  :*^ 

334,  .137.  ,1X3 

do 

19,1,  194 

195.  757   , 

19,1.7.17  1 

195,  757 

Trov  oiiiuH'.    . 

'27 

27   ' 

....do.. 

S9.  770 

8<».  SI  1   1 

89,xn 

89,  Sll 

I'ound 

37.  609,  S7S 

3,1.  151,494   ' 

34.21IX,  7S0 

34,  20S,  740 

Troy  ounce  . 

71S,  170 

7^22.  7:iS 

720,813 

720,813 

Pound 

51,646 

51,f46 

1..1S6 

1,,'SH6 

....do 

216,  263 

76.  41(. 

66,  18X 

66.  ISS 

..  .do 

5,  724,  827 

5, 7;ix.  r.'Hx 

5,  70S.  609 

5,  6X6.  570 

Piece 

7,  62-2,  267 

7.  622.  :404 

6,  ■2SS,  (W7 

L2.  100  I 

Otince 

2.  0.'wi.  ,366 

2.  KA.  366 

1,970.377 

1,943.377 

....do 

11,9SX.  241 

11,98S,  ,162 

9.  .124.  947 

9.  ,124.  947 

Short  drv  ton . 

10,  16X 

10.  OKI 

10.  (M2 

10.  (M2 

Troy  ounct' 

3.  1 45 

3.  321. 

■2.  IM7  ! 

1.  1,19 

Long  ton    .   . 

1,317,  .'^46 

1,  12.3.  12'.(  1 

1.  ((91.936  1 

l.OMl,  ;iC3 

Trov  ounc*' 

51 

51    ■ 

1 

Short  drv  ton. 

IX.  .i9;( 

IX.  .'<(9  ; 

\\  .S9<,(  1 

IX,  599 

(  arat 

is.  OlW.  7Si 

J7,9<.7,943 

17,<l«'7. '.*43 

17.967,943 

Pound 

97.  100 

97.  II  Kl 

97.  100 

97.  1«» 

.do 

is,  06X,  925 

17,  43;iS74 

IS,  060,  ,'<.2 

18.  060,  ,162 

Short  ton 

64,  697 

M.6y7 

64,697 

tM,697   1 

Pouiul 

4,347,196 

4,31.8,931 

3,  59S,  652 

3,  AH\.  6:43 

..-.do 

■209, 191 

68,9WI 

113,515 

113,516 

....do 

23, 44'2, 158 

23,442,168 

23,442,168 

23,442,168 

-(M,:4(k3 
-r3,  141 


-1 

•('  (WO 


46 

-  1.11  !M  i 

» ;«i,  iMi 

-  I,(«I0 

■   3   .'MO 
'  L4t« 

1  l..'*9,  ao4 

-4i',  \»A.  Slo 

-(  IK. 

4  5.  tt40 

-12  21.1,914 

-+  3,  I((0.3Wi 

'-9.'.17i' 

-f  3  763 


-.Vk461 

-11* 
-t.32,  7\«t 


+3 


+70,1 
-.19:1 
-3.M 

-rls  i 
1   ■272.  »*'9 

-  3.  6*9  i 

-(-,174  I 

-1   (■k12  ' 


+39  I 

+  7  I 

-12.  127  i 

-(.12  ' 

-f  10.312 

-^113     . 

-2-2!  292  ' 

-J- 21(2. 201  ; 

+  563  I 

-1-41    '. 
-2.  4.1X.  3X4   I 

+  4.  ,ViX  j 

-139,  M7i 
4  13.  909  ; 

+  37  i 

-t-321    . 

-s:i  \ 
^1x1  ; 

-X4.  417  : 

+  6 
-3.1,  7S0 

-6.3.1.0,11    i 

—  2K  '265 
-140,  211 


+  1 .  9.".i 

+iui, 


-1,»7V 
-94 


-4flK  298 

-  172  40,1 

-  .'«>.  W«' 


+4."flM' 

-  31   (.14,  T.''(i 

■f  2 

41,941 

-2.  9M'.  147 

-2,  S»l,  .IIS 

'    -i74.'222 

+  1.371 

+  1.1.  07> 

-f-P22,7W 


-1,20.1.  6f'l   I 
-2 

-» 

+2 

-22 

-17.426 

■  1   870.990 

-1.040 

■"Hi 

1   311.096 

-■2.  i«l 

+  213 

-1.764 


-  i:i9  7.14 

-IS 

-^  4X.  7.'..1 

-.-■21.,  :ix2 

-10,  S,14 

+■2.' 447" 

-  ■275.  X,13 
-s7(..  4;i»i 


-13. '293 

+  4 


-f  2.1 
-109 


-4,  )*4 


-126 

-796.  sua 

■S.  040,  ISS 

-4 

-.IM 

-.V».«W 

-.VOII.AW 

'  -ii.TKs 

+  79 


-eCvl.  762 
-4 

:"  I 

""-i.6«i 


-1 

-336 


+» 


-22 


-2441,  137 
1,  360,  921 


-27    


-942.714 
-1.9-25  I 
-.v.,  060 

-  10.  228 

-;«!.  i'27 

■1,334.217 

-  S-2.  9k9  ! 
2  4<A615   ' 

-43 
-1.279   j 
-31.  193 
-51 


-(-(■'■Jll,  6»*   I. 

-7211."  279" 
+  44,63f     . 


-40 


-22,  WW 

-6.  27.1,  987 
-27.000 


-5.673 


-118.019 


-112,  444 

+  5,  0l»x 

-5 

+24« 

-1 

-S  17« 
-94 

-r  (' 

-91>4.«M 

-4«4v  S.1S 

-1.25l,XM 

"'"-3,, 'MO 

+  2.  OKI 

-f79K«S7 

-89  619.  («» 

-f  114 

+  7.'.x* 

-1.1.  774.  S»,'>.1 

-4.  WK,  7!».1 

"    '-1<«.1,  .'*i 

+.1, -213 

+  1.1.07s 

-r  122,  79.1 

-.M,  4«1 

-19 

-2,  ,'*M,'249 

-2 

-'ii 

-T    1 

-:« 

-17,426 

-1.S70,  2M 

-3,313 

-3.V. 

417 

-  2.  623,  7U1 

-  5.  T^KI 

4-K26 

-3,722 


-t- 13V.  SIX 
-11 

+3f..  62X 

+  19.  770 

-.KM 

-i-113 

-3.0«k1 

-.i;<x.  2X2 

2.  IKtI.  l.Vi 

-t-  ,va 

-27 

-^41 
3,401.  13x 

-(-2.  cm;! 

—  .'.0,  (Ml 
-1.10.075 

-3S.  ■2.17 

7.61(1.  167 

-  109.  9^9 

2,  4«i3.  294 

-126 

-1   9S»i 

-121.  LX3 

-51 

-t-t. 

-  35.  7H) 


-  s.  ,-463 

—  xrt..  '*:.\ 
-95.676 


\ 


m 
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"^"^^'i?  u^VS^.'ili^.  i"  '**  volume  of  strateaxc  and  entical  mattrials  in  Federal  stnckpile  invenlorie.<>    bu  vears    Dec    SI  19oQ    lhrn,,r,k 

Feb.  S8,  1962{showxng  increase,  and  decreases  by  commodities  for  the  years  19H0    19fl    and     'ih'VrlZh  Feb'  4  andn'JrhZt 

over  the  period  Dec.  SI,  1959,  through  Feb.  28,  1 96 £)— Continued                                                              trough  teb.  .8,  and  net  change 

PART  B,  NATIONAL  STOCKPILK— Contlnuod 


Comn-.odity 


Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump 

Talc,  steatite  ground  ... 

Tantalite 

Tin 

Tota<iuine 

Tungsten _ 

Vanadium 

Vegptable  tannin  extract,  chestnut... 
V««getHble  tannin  extract,  guebracho. 
Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle 

Zinc 

Zirconium  ore,  baddleyite. 


t'nit  of 
measure 


Zirconium  ore,  7irc)n do 


Short  ton 

do.. 

Pound 

Long  ton 

Ounce 

Pound 

-...do... 

Long  ton 

....do 

....do 

Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton. 


Inveatory  on  hand 


Dec.  31, 

1959 

1 

291 

6 

2SS 

2,323,2V2  1 

340 

H2<) 

7,820 

275 

119,434 

-H.'j 

16,276 

707 

42, 

H.T.S 

lay. 

2ti« 

39, 

&5y 

1.2m. 

477 

Dec.  31,  1960  :  Deo.  31,  l»;i     Feb.  2S. 


iy«2 


16.533 

15,  y(j2 


1.291 

1 

6,  2S5 

4 

3,  423,  255 

3,423 

34(1,  s;<3 

340 

7,82lt.  4U) 

7,  r^54 

n9,H56,5;n 

119,949, 

16,37'J,i.5« 

16,  Iti.!, 

42.  856 

42, 

iyy.412 

199, 

39.  6,58 

39, 

1,2.54,  7W 

1 ,  2.55, 

16.5;i3 

16, 

11,620   1 

11, 

1,291 
4,644 

3,41S 

792 

4.416 

,  706 

,4.56 

,895 

,986 

,618 

719 

,533 

,222 


119, 
16, 


1,289 
3,  901 
423,412 
3»li,  791 
654,416 
971,341 
16;j,  456 
42,  895 

lyy.  557 

39.618 

2.56,  162 

16.533 

10,552 


Incrciise  (-|-)  or  derreise  (-) 


IVc.  31.  19.59, 

to  Dfc.  31, 

1960 


+  1,099,963 

+  13 

+  125 

+421,748 

+  102,351 

-2 

+  144 

-1 

-6,683 

-1.282' 


Dec.  31,  1960, 
to  Pi-.'.  31, 

;'.»'.i 


Dec.  31,  1961, 
to  Feb.  28, 

l';t«-.2 


-1.641 

+  163 
-41 

-l<i5,9H4 

+  93,  175 

-21.5,602 

+39 

+  574 

-40 

+925 

-3,398" 


-2 

-743 

-6 

-1 

+21,' 635' 


-429 
+443' 

'-67(7 


Totiil,  IV,'. 

31,  1959,  to 

Feb.  28,  \\x\2 


PAKT  C.  DEFKNSE  PKODLCTION  ACT  INVENTORY 


-2 
-2,3M 

+  1.100.120 

-29 

-IBS,  R59 

+  5;ifi,  558 

-113.251 

4- ,37 

+  289 

-41 

-5,315 

-5.35") 


•--| 


Alun  inum,  metal 

A .sbe.'sto.s,  chrysoti le 

BauTite,  niotaJ  grade,  Jamaica  type 
Hrrjl ........". 

Ri.smuth 

Chromlte,  metallureiral  grade 

Cobalt :: 

Columbium 

Copjior _' 

Cryolite ._ 

Fluorsp.or,  icid  gra-le "I 

Ciraphitr.  lubricating \ 

I-^iVi 

Manganese,    battery    grille,    synllielic 
dioxide. 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 

Mii.u,  mu-scovite  block.. 

Mica,  muscovite  film. 

Nickel _ '.'..'/.'. 

Palladium "".' 

Rare  earths  residue 

Rutile .. 

Tantalite _". 

Thorium 

Tin' -'--77'7'' 

Titanium 

Tungsten . ' .  J. " ! '  .V 


Short  ton 

Short  dry  ton 
Long  dry  ton.. 

Short  ton 

Poimd 

Short  dry  ton. 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

Pound 

do 

-...do 

Troy  ounce 

Pound 

Short  drj-  ton . 

Pound 

do 

Long  ton 

Sliort  ton 

Pound... , 


690 


1, 


,370. 

1, 

22, 

788, 

20,641. 

Il,0«i7. 

13f. 

38. 

19. 

8, 
3. 


321 

34h 
077 
If)'} 
901 
431 
024 
H.M 

22^ 

71 K) 

5;« 

014 

779 


75*1. 

2. 

1,370. 

1, 

22, 

890! 

25.186. 

10,61,'., 

133, 

3H. 

19, 

8, 
3. 


171 

348 

177 
'.'76 

LKU 

MS 
7S7 
12fi 
462 
297 
700 
242 
014 
779 


80«i, 


2,  837.  9.5.T 

5,  18.i.  <^■^: 

92.  S7.{ 

149,  7y;i,  598 

7,  >v»4 

5,  560.  9<  13 

7,  69;i 

92.5.  ?22 

720.  191   , 

4,470 

22,  474 

79, 810,  Ml 


3,  030.  -97 

ti,  053.  ^(8 

10-},  tH7 

125.  3<1.^  I3;i 

7.  ^M 

6,  ON").  vl5 

2h,  i-Ki 

1..52S.  127 

84,S.  ,i74 

3.  !)33 

10,  -y? 

79,  Sin*.  207 


2,  348 

1, 370, 077 

2,  292 

22.  901 

gs.^.  646 

5.  208.  447 

0,  624,  3,;7 

123.  099 

35.  266 

19,700 

8,014 
3,779 


3.  121,  9m 

6, -iS'j.  1J2 

nri.  71H 

104,  163,  N51 

7,884 

6, 085,  570 

37,  169 

1,.5.31.36». 

84^,  574 

1,201 

10.  784 

79,  7V1,  28<J 


814,  296 

2,  34.>i 

1,  370,  077 

2,341 

22,901 

985,  646 

25,  aJ8,  447 

10,617,449 

121,:i<.«i 

34,4fll 

19,700 

8,614" 

3,779 

3.  124.  892 

().  32h,  1 98 

102,  6.38 

99,664,576 

7,884 

6, ««,  570 

17.  .552 

1,  531.:<6IJ 

S48,  574 

2() 

22,  457 

79,  774,  624 


+63,860 


+52.785 


+217 


+  Wi,  (1X7 

+  4,545.  7ta 

-  449.  7,58 

--2.  7«.6 

-364 

'-291 


+316 


+  192.642 

+  867,811 

-f  11,514 

-24,428.565 

"  +534.'»i2 

+20,843 

+603,405 

+  128,383 

-537 

-11,677 

-1.334 


+  96.128 
+21.660 

+6,231 
-10,363 

-3,031 

""'-242 


+7,340 


+  123,975 


.1. 


+49 


+582 


-6.  yoh 
-1, 7o;j 

-7S5 


+94,307 

+235,484 

- 1.  769 

21.201,182 

-275' 

+8,633 
+2.739 

"-'2,'732' 
-13 
-17.927 


PAKl-  D.  Sll-PLK.MK.NTAL  A.SI)  CCC   llARTEH  8TOCKPILK-- 


+  197,215 

+  4.567.423 

-4,'iO,  4:i5 

-14.  8;« 

-4.180 

-533 


-12 

+.39.  076 

-80 

- 1,  499,  225 


-19.617 


-1,175 
+  11,673 
-16,ti56 


+  28«i,  937 

+  1,142.371 

+9.665 

-50, 129,  UZ2 

+534,  t.67 

4-9,8.59 

+606.  144 

+  12».3S3 

-4,444 

-17 

-35,  917 


criide 


Aluminum  oxide,  fu.^ed 

.\iit;nioiiy 

A.sbestos,  amosite 

A.-^bo.stos,  chrysotile 

A.-ibo.<to,<,  crocidolite 

I3aii\iti'.  metal  grLide.Jam^iictityix- 

Bauxite,  inetal  grade,  .Surijium  type 

Beryl.. ....'.' 

Pi.smuih. 

Cad  mum 

Cliromile,  chemirai  grade 

Chrumilc,  inetallurgiciil  grade 

Chroniite,  refractory  grade 

Cobalt     .    .'.'.\V'\ 

Colfuiimite 

Columbium 

f""l'r<'r "!!-I'"I-'"] 

I'i.iinond,  iiwlu.-;trlal, 
iJianiiiiicl.  industrial. 


'Tu-ihing  tiort. 
.^toue!! 


F!u(ir-|';ir,  :ii  i'    

I^^uor-par,  n  ctillurgu  al  grade '.'. 

Graplute,  ii.it Liral,  Cevlou,  amorphous 
lump __ 

Iodine '......'  7  ]     

Leail. I[7I^7] 

Mangaiicie,  buttery  grade,  iiaturafore'! 
Mangane-e.  iberuica'  grade,  tvjK?  .V 
M  uig  i!if<.-.  rh.Tidial  g-rtde.  tviie  B'. 

Manganese,  tiietallurgnu!  gnde _ 

Mercury 

Mica,  niu.<riiv:te  bkx  k 

Mica,  niu.--iovile  film    ...'. 

Mica,  niusrovile  .■st.littin^s " 

Mica,  phlogopite  spUttlng-i  "^ 

Pullftiliurii 

i'l  itinurii ....._ 

Qiiartz  crystal-^ ...... 

K  ire  cart  Is 

Ruthenium.. 

Rutile '.'.v.'.'... 

tH-'eniuii;. 

.""liici'ii  car!  hie,  crude 

Tantalite 

'I  horiuni 

Tin    '']']"!'^I"; 

'I;ianium " 

Tuiusten '.'.'....... 

Ti  ngsten  carbide  i)Owder 
Zinc 


Short  i!ry  ton. 
Short  ton . .  . 

....  do 

Stiort  dry  ton.. 

Short  ton 

Long  dry  ton. 

do.. 

Short  ton 

Pound 

do 

Short  dry  ton 

do...  ... 

....do 

Pound 

Long  dry  ton. 

Pound 

Short  toruLS. . 

Carat 

....do. 

Short  diy  ton 
....do 


....do 

Pound 

Short  ton.. . . 
Short  dry  ton 

do 

....do 

do 

I  F'.ask 

I  Pounil 

do 

I do , 

[ do... 

'  Troy  ounce. .. 

do... 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton . 

Troy  ounce 

' do... 

[  Pound 

Short  ton 

Pound 

do... 

Long  ton 

Short  tun 

I'oimd 

do .' 

Sliort  ton 


lOit,  2f>4 

7,  4.S1 

i)99 

4,  .^21 

H,"iO 

1.  <W>.  S.S1 

5711,  P13 

7,204 

1,  146,  3J3 

6,  4:si,61t-, 

6\  7(jt'i 

1,  176.017 

152.  tin 

1.077,  nis 
44,233 

42.219 
9.21.^. 

9. '.»)•;."  L-Jl 

4."2.  v'.y 

32.  949 

1.42H 

241,9-.j 

221,  !W2 

34,  ;-.M' 

4(1.  93>» 

1,  103.  129 

16,  0(K1 

262.  .^vKO 

26,  WA 

4.  826,  257 

197,010 

548,  113 


1G7,  '79 

9,  *38 
5i  128 
4.  ;21 
4,  oy3 

2,  aS8.  7119 

1,.5,57,  .^ll 

10.  .76 

1.496,  f>2 

6.  i'i()>v.  •  \i\ 

193,-04 

1.327,  IM 

ItJH, '.'■'■'■s 

1,077,  riH 

66, 1'N) 

212,  M'.7 

10.  ''17 

l.fm.:'*) 

10,  .124,  4^9 

il7.  116 

42.  7/9 

1.  t;;H 

241.  y.;* 

221,  !«i:! 

34.  ,vd 

26,  s;.> 

29,  iV  1 

1.G2H.  ji :; 

16.0(0 

4-40.  o<() 

29.  07  J 

4,826  2:1 

25.-..  .-'.I' 

54.S.  113 


178.  "ifyf, 

14,Xil 

12.964 

5.  5;J2 

11.216 

4,  244,  313 

2,  019.  3S9 

11,320 

49»).  >\W 


;ii3 

ltd 


1. 


4U( 

,  12S.nl 

179,77 

1,077 

67 

3,s« 

11 

4.  ,523 

13.  Hd 

O.'.i 


1.55,  r,H4 

20H,  0,-3 

2.  226 

2,  2-.  6 

15,001 

1,5,  IKd 

14,031 

i47,lli7 

1,V,,  ,',|S 

56,  (kJo 

9,5,  (in 

8, 03 ; 

2,250,(")(K1 

4.029.87) 

1,900 

7,501 

5,  3S6 

i,iM,(W 

4,4M,6(»i 

322, 087 


323, 1*2.. 


01-, 

iki>i 
91' 
2.">3 
749 
765 
J  4," 
4J,  v.nj 

1 .  428 
302,  s(i4 
243,  725 
1.<I,  411 

74.048 

7ll.  '»t;.' 

2,  ,-6t,  ij,-, 

16,  (KJd 

62,  7.-,0 

4,  >26,  2."  7 

1,1.53,  .525 

648.  1;.>4 

49,  il9<J 

232.  252 

4,  4:<1 

1.5,0(11 

25,  'IHK 

1.56,  518 

131.6.59 

H,  036 

4,079,  H70 

7,505 

'  5.' 197,' 84  i' 

32.3,  897' 


178,  266 

1.5.  123 

14.259 

5.532 

12,217 

4,  503,  573 
2,  454,  697 

11,319 

1,  750,  640 

7,212.616 

441,  170 

1,  %X\.  440 

1:9.775 

1,077,018 

('7,  '.3<1 

3>o<, 'Jl5 

11.253 

5,  023.  749 
1 4,  266,  438 

6-'l.if,iO 
42,  HA) 

1,428 

855.963 

276.2.50 

136,600 

74.  8.33 

.82,031 

2,  711,.'.'.»8 

16.  000 

1,011,2^7 

67,  S32 

4.  .H-J6.  i57 

1,381.128 

648, 124 

49.  \m 

232.  2?2 
4,  431 

15,001 

11,63-2 

l.Vi,518 

VM.  804 

N.  0,36 

4,  343,  H70 

7,  .505 

9,  (r^l 

4,  492,  776 

893,  (S5 

323, 897 


+  •58.6.33 

+  2,  1,57 
+  4.429 

'+3.' 843 
1,  058.  828 
+987,318 
+3,072 
+350,369 
+  177.000 
+  134,398 
+  151.167 

+  16.327 


+22,447 

+  170.448 

+  1,3.52 

+2,  ,509,  500 

+  614  268 

+64,  577 

+  10.750 


+1 

-1 

+26.  872 

-ii,3:« 

+525,  073 

+  i77,'42<')' 
+2,408 

+  58.".586' 


+  10,  .369 

+4,693 

+  7,  ,5;i9 

+  1.011 

+  6,  5i3 

+  1.  2.5,5.  6*M 

+4»H,r78 

+  1.044 

-42 

+  438,697 

+  207,  757 

+ 100,  S« 

^10,  sir 


+  792 

+  1,295 


-1-1,  o»d 

+  349,260 
+  435,308 
-1 
-4-2.54,000 
+ 165,  *I3 

+40,  an^ 

+  5,423 


I  Includes  K.sleral  Facilities  Corixjration  tin  inventory. 


+52,389 


+  14,031 
+9.501 
+  38.384 
+  8,036 
+  1.779,870 
+5.604 
-5.306 


+  1.838 


+966 
+  176,248 

+  686 

+2.014.249 

+2.  937.  276 

+  107.799 

■fl 


+60,  851 
+21,  r32 
+',M,  SM\ 
+  47.  176 
+  41.3.58 
+  936,  4.'.3 

'+4.5,8,"  833' 
+  33,678 

+'897,' 93.5' 

+  100,011 

+  49,999 

+24.  199 

+2,205 

'+ii,'967' 


+  69,002 

+  7,6(2 

+  1.3,  20(J 

+  1.011 

+  11.367 

+  2,  663,  692 

+  1,  884,  .504 

+  4,  115 

+604.317 

+  7H!,(X)0 

+382,464 

+  257,  423 

+27,  144 


+  .500,0tKI 
+  8fM,fi73 

+  25,  84.- 


+23.403 

+.346.  690 

+  2.0.38 

+  5,023,749 

+  4,360.217 

+  1(»8,  221 

+  10,751 


+  .553,149 

+  614.iyiO 

-f  .32,  .525 

+  .54.2.-.8 

+  7.1 '(9 

+  10"2.01S 

+  7H.' 

-t  74.  8,33 

+  11,  069 

-+  41.  0^(3 

+ 1 76,  ;(43 

-f  1,'iiS,  169 

+  112,464 
+  5.082 

'+227.'663" 


-14,356 


+36,840 


+  145 


+  .50,000 
+  1 

'+7i3.'24i' 
■"'-28' 


+  264,  (XXl 

+  9,('>2i" 
-70.5,005 
+  893,635 


+  748.717 
+  41,168 

+ri"x4rrr8 

+  K)o.on 

+  49,!A« 

+  76.  .58.8 
+  2,205 

-fii,»«2 

+  9,  501 

+  7.'j,  169 

+  8.03(5 

+  2,(K)3,  870 

+  5,005 

+  3,625 

+  8,  176 

+803, 635 

+  1,810 


materials 

ture 

an 


?e'^S^:i,?;:;^rt ';;SSrf  f;;^en{.^'t'r'?^  "T'  ^V'r  '"  '  >" vemorles:  Agrind- 
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AFPiiron 

t7.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AOHICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  Prlce-Suppon    Program 
Price-support   operation;  1    are   carried   out 
under  the  Corporation's  cuarter  powers   (15 
U.S.C.    714),   In   conformity   with   the   Agri- 
cultural   Act    of    1949    (7    US.C.    1421),   the 
Agricultural    Act    of    1954     (7    U.S.C.    1741) 
Which    includes    the   Naticnal    Wool    Act   of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1956   (7  UJ3.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  ol   tobacco.  In  con- 
formity   with    the   act   of    July   28,    1945     as 
amended    (7  U.S.C.   1312).     Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  i  upport  is  manda- 
tory  for   the  basic  commodities — corn,   cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,    tnd  tobacco^and 
specific  nonbiislc  commodPtes;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterf.it.  and  the  prod- 
uct«  of  milk  and  butterfat.    Under  the  Agri- 
cultural  Act  of   1958,  as  jroducers   of   corn 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  jirlce-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized    oy  that  act,  price 
support   Is  mandatory   for  barley,   oats,   rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.    Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  uider  the  National 
Wool    Act   of    1954,    througti   the    marketing 
year  ending  March   31,  196.'.     Price  support 
for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities 
is   dlscretlon.iry  except   that,    whenever    the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  o-  soybeans  is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  ot'ier 'mu.-st  be  sup- 
ported   at   such    level    as    tie    Secretary    de- 
termines   win    cau.se    thorn    to    compete    on 
equal   terms  on  the  marke;.     This   program 
may  also  include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispoee  of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  dl.-^posl- 
tlon  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  p  ices  at  levels  not 
In  excess  of  permissible  prbjc-support  levels. 
Price   support   la  made   available   through 
loans,  purchase  agreement*,   purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.   In     he  case   of   wool 
and    mohair,    through    inc-ntive    payments 
based  on  marketings.     The  producers  com- 
modities serve  as  coll.-iteral  ror  price-support 
loans.     With   limited   exceptions,   price -sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  :ind  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  lire  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loins  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any    quantity   of    the   commodity   which   he 
may  elect  within  the  maxinum  .specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  th*  budfjetary  ex- 
penditures is  represented  by  the  disburse- 
ments for  presupport  loans.  The  largest 
part  of  the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the 
program  result  from  the  forfeiting  of  com- 
modities pledged  as  loan  coiateral  for  which 
the  expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of 
making  the  loan,  rather  thRn  at  the  time  of 
acquiring  the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price  -support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407,  and  416  of  the  ;igrlcultur.al  Act 
of  1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trf  de  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (1  USC  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  in  the  case  of  cornnieal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959.  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  fe  ;d  In  emergency 
areas. 
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purchases  of  Btrategic  and  critical  materials 
and  providing  for  their  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance.  These  functions  are  i>erformed 
in  accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  required 
to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established 
by  OEP.  In  addition,  GSA  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer 
needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V  7,  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
PR.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 

2  Tin  Received  Prom  Federal  Pacilltles 
Corporation 

Public  Law  608.  84th  Congress  (50  U.S  C. 
98  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City,  Tex., 
from  June  30,  1956,  until  January  31,  195?! 
It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by  reason  of 
such  extension  should  be  transferred  to  GSA. 

3.  Etefense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  GSA  is 
authorized  to  make  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale, in  order  to  expand  productive  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commiiments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

4.  National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and 
directives  i.ssued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. General  Services  Administration  is 
resixmslble  for  the  care,  maintenance,  uti- 
lization, transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  non- 
profit schools,  disposal,  transportation,  re- 
pair, restoration,  and  renovation  of  national 
Industrial  reserve  equipment  transferred  to 
GSA  under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 
Act  of  1948  150  use.  451-462). 

5.  Supplemental  Stockpile 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CFJt  .  ch.  I,  DMO  V^) 
GSA  Is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  in  the  supple- 
mental stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides 
that  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to 
the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  be 
so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Ptir- 
chase  Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195), 
which  terminated  December  31.  1958.  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provUions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 


to  minlmLze  the  effects  upon  the  civilian 
population  which  would  be  caused  by  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equipment  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

DEPASTMENT    Or    HEALTH,    EDUCATION.    AND 
WZL.FAXI 

Civil  Defense  medical  stockpile  program 
As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920,  Slst 
Congress,  and  following  the  intent  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1.  1958,  the  Director. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  delegated 
responsibiUty  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  direct 
operation  of  the  medical  supply  portion  of 
the  OEP  stockpile.  The  warehousing  of  the 
medical  stockpile  is  principally  within  the 
OEP  warehouse  system;  in  addition,  the 
medical  stockpile  includes  a  program  de- 
signed to  preposition  emergency  hospitals 
and  other  treatment  units  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 


I 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSZ 

Ciiil  defense  stockpile  program 
This  stockpiling  program,  conauctea  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)   of  Public  Law  920, 
Slst  Congress,  as   amended,   is  designed  to 
provide  some  of  the  most  essential  materials 


EXPL.^NATORT     NOTES     RELATING     TO     THE     RE- 
PORTING   OF    Strategic    and    CRmcAL    Ma- 
terials AcgriRED  BY  Exchange  ok  Barter 
OF  AcRicfLTraAL  CoMMonrriEs 
Surplus   agricultural   commodiUes   in   the 
Commodity   Credit  Corporation's  price-sup- 
port inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) .  and  other 
basic  legislation  including  the  CCC  Charter 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  bo 
to  the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  barter  program 
are^  transferred   to  the  supplemental  st^k- 

rr^^nfrV  ^SP'"°P'^*"°'"  reimburse  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so 
transfeiTed  from  the  prlce-suppoS  l^v^^S,!?^ 
.»  ^.  "^'■*'  Services  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  custody  and  management 
Of  strategic  and   critical  materiair  afd^! 

UtTeVtl^TT''  ^^^^"^«  agency  th^n 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed  in 
the  supplemental  stockpile.  l^'»cea  in 

For  purpoees  of  this  rep^t.  strateelc  and 
critical  materials  acquired^  barter  may  an 
pear    in    three    inventories.'^  rSS^tS^  £l 
stages  of  the  transfer  of  title  ^ 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
those  to  Which  the  Commodity  SeSt 
Corporation  still  has  title,  prior  to  trS^?„ 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile.  "^^^^^r 

2.  The  General  Services  Administration 
reporu  those  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
change inventorv  to  two  parts- 

A.  Materials  for  which  title  is  "In  transit" 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

B.  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


(Order  by  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  de- 
classifying   certain    stockpile    data] 
ExEcuTrvE    Office    of   the   President 

OFFICE     OF     EMERGENCY     PLANNING 

Declassi/Zcafton   of  certain  stockpile  data 
Pursuant    to    Executive    Order    10501,    as 
amended,   and    after   consultation   with    the 
heads    of    the    agencies    concerned,    I    have 
found  that  materials  objectives  determined 
and    materials    inventories    acquired    under 
the  acts  of  June  7,  1939.  and  July  23,  1946 
are  not  official  information  affecting  the  na- 
tional defense  within  the  meaning  of  that 
order,  and  the  amounts  thereof  are  hereby 
determined  to  be  unclassified. 
Dated  April  6,  1962. 

Edward  A.  McDirmott, 

Acting  Director. 
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Statement  bt  Senatoe  Btbd  or  Viboinia 

The  coat  value  at  strategic  and  critical 
materlaU  Btockplled  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment wa«  increased  by  •1,435,000  during 
the  month  of  February.  The  total  figure 
was  raised  during  the  month  from  $8,741,- 
745,000  to  $8,743,181,000. 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  stored 
under  Federal  stockpiling  programs  are 
recorded  In  six  stockpile  inventories,  includ- 
ing three  for  materials  of  these  types  ac- 
quired under  the  supplemental-barter  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  the  net  increase  In  cost  value  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  during  Feb- 
ruary resulted  from  acquisitions  under  the 
supplemental-barter  program.  The  net  in- 
crease in  this  program  alone  was  $12,588,000, 
and  this  more  than  offset  decreases  In  other 
strategic   and  critical  materials  Inventories. 

Other  stockpile  Inventories  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  Include  the  national 
stockpile,  the  Defense  Production  Act  stock- 
pile, and  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation 
tin  inventory. 

There  are  48  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  inventories,  and 
official  reports  since  December  31.  1959,  show 
a  highly  consistent  record  of  net  increases 
in  volume  during  this  period.  Over  these 
ae  months  the  volume  of  43  materials  has 
been  increased;  there  was  no  net  change  in 
5  materials;  and  there  were  no  net  reduc- 
tions. 

MAXIMUM   OBJECTIVES 

Overall,  there  are  now  98  materials  stock- 
piled in  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Since  December  31.  1959,  the  volume  of  51 
of  these  materials  has  been  increased;  there 
has  been  no  net  change  in  5  materials. 
and  there  have  been  net  decreases  in  42 
materials.  Over  this  period  five  other  ma- 
terials   have    been    completely    disposed    of. 

National  maximiun  objectives  in  volume 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  the  98  mate- 
rials in  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Among  the  76  materials  (in  all  grades).  65 
are  now  stockpiled  in  excess  of  maximum  ob- 
jectives. Materials  stockpiled  under  the 
supplemental-barter  program  in  February 
were  contributing  to  these  excesses  in  36 
items. 

These  facts  are  to  be  found  in  official  Fed- 
eral stockpile  figures  compiled  and  reported 
today  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
which  has  been  making  monthly  reports  on 
the  cost  value  and  volume  of  materials  in 
all  Federal  stockpiles  since  December  1959 

Detailed  information  with  respect  to  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  in  the  so- 
called  national  stockpile  previously  has  been 
classified  as  secret;  and  for  this  reason  the 
committee's  reports  in  the  past  have  carried 
only  total  figures  for  this  inventory. 

When  the  President.  In  his  press  confer- 
ence of  January  31,  said  the  excess  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  in  the  stockpiles 
should  be  reduced,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee suggested  that  declassification  of 
n.itlonal  stockpile  information  might  be 
helpful  In  this  direction. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  on  April 
6,  removed  the  secret  classification  from  the 
national  stockpile  detail,  and  the  commit- 
tee's February  report  for  the  first  time  carries 
volume  and  cost  value  figures  for  all  98  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  in  Federal  stock- 
piles. 

With  the  information  now  available  on 
strategic  and  critical  materials  in  all  six 
stockpile  inventories  which  include  them, 
the  committee's  report  for  February  carries 
two  additional  tables  showing: 

1.  The  volume  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials Inventories  (all  grades),  as  compared 
with  maximum  objectives;  and 

2.  The  changes  in  volume  of  each  item 
stockpiled,  since  December  31,  1959. 


OTBB   rEDIXAL  STOCKPILES 

In  addition  to  so-called  strategic  and  criti- 
cal items,  the  Federal  Government  stockpiles 
other  materials,  Including  agrlcxiltiural  sur- 
pluses under  the  price  support  program  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  machine  tools 
under  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  acquisitions  for  civil  defense  under  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


The  cost  value  of  materials  In 
pile  Inventories,  including  the  6 
strategic   and   critical  items,  at 
February  totaled  $13,773,104,000. 
was  $216,329,000  less  than  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

Increases  and  decreases  in  the 
inventories  during  February  are 
as  follows  • 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Edward  J.  Gosier.  of  New  York,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  7,  with  headquarters  at  OgUens- 
burg,  NY. 

John  W.  Crlmmins,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  42,  with  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs.  Marion  F.  Baker,  of  Georgia,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  17,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah. 
Ga.;  and 

Paul  E.  McNamara.  of  New  York,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  8,  with  headquarters  at  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 


funds  have  been  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  to  .sell 
certain  filght  insurance  in  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  on  the  life  of  any  individual: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr  HICKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McGee)  : 
S.  3370  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  relinquish  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming;  jurisdiction  over  those  lands  with- 
in the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  known 
as  the  Pole  Mountain  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agric\ilture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickey  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr      STENNIS     (for    himself     and 
Mr    Ea.stland  i  ; 
S.  3371     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  James  T. 
Maddux;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JORDAN   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Ervin  1  : 
S  3372.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Anasta.sios 
C    Trlantaphyllou;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referi-ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Include  reserves  on 
certain  contracts  purchased  to  provide  re- 
tirement annuitie-s  for  public  school  em- 
ployees within  the  definition  of  pension  plan 
reserves;    to   the  C;ommittee  on   Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiley  when  he 
introduced  the  ab-Dve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S  3368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Millie  Gall 
Mesa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful,  within  the  confines  of  any 
Federal    airport    tr    any    airport    for    which 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING 
TO  CERTAIN  RESERVES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE RETIREMENT  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  include  re- 
serves on  certain  contracts  purchased 
to  provide  retirement  annuities  for  pub- 
lic .school  employees  within  the  definition 
of  pen.sion  plan  reserves.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  3367)  tc  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  cf  1954  so  as  to 
include  reserves  on  C(!rtain  contracts 
purchased  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities for  public  school  employees 
/within  the  definition  of  pension  plan 
reserves,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  £ 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America   in    Congress   asse 
section  805(d)(1)    of  the 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ( 
slon   plan  reserves)    1b   am 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  ; 
paragraph  (Cj ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and 
thereof  ";  or  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subp 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(E)  purchased  to  provlc 
nultles  for  employees  des< 
403(b)  (1)  (A)  (11)  by  an  ei 
a  State,  a  political  subdivis 
an  agency  or  InBtrumentall 
more  of  the  foregoing." 

(b)  The  amendment  ma 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  y 
the  date  of  the  enactment  i 


enate  and  House 
United  States  of 
mbled.  That  (a) 
Internal  Revenue 
lefinltlon  of  pen- 
;nded — 
Lt  the  end  of  sub- 

jerlod  at  the  end 
Inserting  In   lieu 

iragraph  (D)  the 

!e  retirement  an- 
rlbed  in  section 
iployer  which  Is 
.on  of  a  State,  or 

ly  of  any  one  or 

le  by  subsection 
ears  ending  after 
if  this  Act. 


JURISDICTION  OVE  .=1  CERTAIN 
LANDS  WITHIN  MEDICINE  BOW 
NATIONAL  FOREST  KNOWN  AS 
POLE  MOUNTAIN  DL3TRICT 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  collca?nie,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wycming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee], I  introduce,  for  ap;Dropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  relinqu  .sh  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  jurisdiction  over  tho.<;e  lands 
within  the  Medicine  Bov  National  For- 
est known  as  the  Pole  Mountain  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
."^cnt  to  have  printed  at  tiis  point  in  the 
Record  two  letters  to  me  from  Mr.  George 
J.  Argeris,  a.ssistant  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Wyoinjig,  one  dated 
November  1,  1961.  and  the  other  dated 
May  14,  1962,  relative  to  the  need  for 
the  proposed  legislation  n  order  to  cre- 
ate legislative  jurisdiction  in  the  Pole 
Mountain  Military  Reservation  that  has 
been  required  by  virtue  c  f  the  Executive 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  removing  the  reservation  from 
military  jurisdiction  an.l  putting  it  in 
the  National  Park  System.  The  corre- 
spondence includes  a  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
F.  C.  Greene,  acting  assistant  regional 
forester,  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Jiacoletti,  dated 
May  1,  1962, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  :,he  correspond- 
ence will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  3370)  tc  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  relinquish 
to  the  State  of  Wyom  ng  jurisdiction 
over  those  lands  within  the  Medicine 
Bow  National  Forest  kndwn  as  the  Pole 
Mountain  District,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hickey  ffor  himself  ani  Mr.  McGee), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


The  correspondence  presented  by  Mr, 
Hickey  Is  as  follows : 

Star  or  Wtomino, 

Cheyenne,  November  1, 1961. 
R«    legislative    Jurtsdictlon — ^Pole    Mountain 

Military  Reserratlon. 
Senator  J.  J.  "Jo«"  Hjckxt, 
Mickey.  Raper,  Rooney  A  Walton,  Attorneys 
at  Law,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Dear  Sznatok  Hickxt:  For  your  inf<H7na- 
tion,  I  enclose  memorandum  opinion  of  the 
office  of  attorney  general.  State  of  Wyoming, 
dated     December     16,     1959;     memorandum 
opinion  from  the  OfBce  of  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  dated  June 
28,  1960;   and  several  letters  from  personnel 
of    the    Forest    Service    dated    July    8.    1960, 
July  13,  1960,  and  September  6,  1961. 

Pursuant  to  public  land  order  2446,  July 
20,  1961.  the  use  of  the  Pole  Mountain  Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  military  purposes  was 
terminated.  In  at  least  two  public  ".and 
orders  prior  to  that  time,  the  lands  com- 
prising this  reservation  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  Forest  Service  to  be  administered 
as  part  of  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest. 
As  you  might  know,  in  response  to  these  vari- 
ous land  orders,  the  State  of  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fii-h  Commission  has  been  Interested  In 
the  extent  of  the  State's  jurisdiction  In  this 
area  for  game-enforcement  purposes. 

In  my  enclosed  opinion  rendered  prior  to 
the  last  public  land  order  above  mentioned, 
I  advised  the  commission  that  most  likely 
upon  the  termination  of  the  use  of  this  area 
for  military  purposes,  legislative  jurisdiction 
in  this  area  would  autx>matlcany  recede  to 
the  State.  You  will  also  note  that  the 
As.«istant  General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel.  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  somewhat  agrees,  but  feels  that 
tiie  certainty  of  the  matter  would  necessitate 
special  Federal  legislation  receding  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  State  and  subsequent  State  leg- 
islation accepting  such  jiu-isdlction. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  all  lands  were 
turned  back  to  the  Forest  Service  for  ad- 
ministration, the  game  and  fish  commis- 
sion had  continued  to  manage  the  game  and 
fish  In  this  area  and  to  open  season  all  under 
authority  of  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
military  at  Fort  Warren.  The  commission, 
however,  had  been  without  jurisdiction  for 
law  enforcement  purposes,  and  violations 
were  prosecuted  in  the  Federal  court  upon 
arrest  by  the  military  or  complaint  by  the 
commission.  Since  public  land  order  No. 
1897,  dated  July  10.  1959.  whereby  the  re- 
maining lands  in  the  Pole  Mountain  Military 
Reservation  were  ttu-ned  over  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  administration  as  part  of  the 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  and  since 
public  land  order  No.  2446,  dated  July  20, 
1961,  whereby  the  use  of  this  area  for  mili- 
tary purposes  was  terminated,  the  com- 
mission has  proceeded  with  desire  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Forest  Service  to  manage  the 
game  and  fish  therein  with  such  authority 
as  is  exercised  in  all  other  national  forests 
In  the  State.  The  matter  of  Jurisdiction  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  in  this  area  is, 
however,  still  uncertain. 

As  the  letters  of  the  Forest  Service  person- 
nel reveal,  recommendation  to  the  Division 
of  Legislative  Liaison  within  the  Department 
has  been  made  for  purposes  of  fostering 
legislation  fully  receding  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  legislative  jurisdiction  within  the 
area.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  supp>ort  such  legislation  and  to 
encourage  Its  submission  for  purposes  of 
clarifying  the  matter.  I  question  the  de- 
sirability of  any  such  legislation  being  Ini- 
tiated by  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  fear  that 
It  would  be  contradictory  to  the  position 
I  feel  we  ought  to  assume,  namely,  that  upon 
the  termination  of  the  vise  of  the  area  for 
military  purposes  (as  was  finally  accom- 
plished by  public  land  order  No.  2446),  Ju- 


risdiction In  the  area  automaUcally  rcTcrted 
to  the  Stat«. 

I  enclose  this  material  for  your  Informa- 
tion in  order  that  you  might  be  mcnv  fully 
acquainted  with  the  situation  If  and  wben 
confronted  with  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GSOBGX  J.  ABOKazs, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

State  or  Wtoming, 
Cheyenne.  May  14. 1962. 
Re  Pole  Mountain  Military  Reservation. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Hickxt, 

V.  S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob:  By  letter  of  November  1. 
1961.  together  with  enclosures,  I  presented  to 
you  the  status  of  that  area  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  vie.  Cheyenne,  once  comprising 
Pole  Mountain  Military  Reservation.  There- 
in, I  indicated  that  the  division  of  legisla- 
tive liaison  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  sponsoring  legislation  to 
effectuate  a  recession  of  jurisdiction  over  this 
area  to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

As  you  know,  by  public  land  order  No. 
2446,  dated  July  20.  1961,  the  use  of  this 
area  for  military  purposes  was  terminated. 
Prior  thereto  and  on  June  6.  1925,  by 
Executive  Order  No.  4245  and  on  July  10, 
1959,  by  public  land  order  No.  1897,  these 
Unds  were  made  a  part  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest.  The  Forest  Service,  as  ex- 
pressed by  both  the  Laramie  and  Denver  of- 
fices, is  extremely  desirous  of  the  State  of 
Wyom.ng  assuming  Jurisdiction  over  this 
area  for  game  enforcement  purposes  as  Is  the 
case  In  the  other  national  forests  In  the 
State. 

As  I  had  Indicated  to  you  In  my  letter  of 
November  1.  referred  to  above.  It  could,  I 
think,  be  validly  argued  that  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  use  of  the  area  for  military  pur- 
poses. Jurisdiction  automatically  receded  to 
the  State.  Due  to  the  fact  of  uncertainty 
with  regard  thereto,  however,  both  the  com- 
mission and  the  Forest  Service  desire  legis- 
lation on  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  legislation  general  In  form 
which  could  have  taken  care  of  the  matter 
has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jiacoletti  from  the  Forest 
Service  in  Denver,  dated  May  1.  1962.  a  copy 
of  which  I  enclose,  it  appears  that  such  leg- 
islation is  not  anticipated.  The  game  and 
fish  commission  has  requested,  therefore. 
that  I  direct  a  letter  to  you.  requesting  that 
specific  legislation  be  introduced  for  pur- 
poses of  expressly  receding  such  Jurisdiction 
to  the  State  and  that  this  be  accomplished 
In  sufficient  time  so  sis  to  be  ratified  by  the 
1963   Wyoming  Legislattire. 

Jurisdiction  was  originally  ceded  to  the 
Federal  Government  over  this  area  pursuant 
to  section  1,  chapter  20,  Session  Laws  of 
Wyoming,  1893. 

I  feel  my  previous  correspondence  to  you 
has  pretty  well  laid  out  the  situation,  all  of 
which  I  am  fairly  sure  you  are  acquainted 
With.  If  I  may  be  of  any  additional  help  to 
you,  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  truly. 

George  J.  Arceris, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

U.S.  Department 

or   AGRlCtTLTXTRE, 

Forest  Service, 
RocKT  Mountain  Regiok, 

Denver.  Colo..  May  1,  1962. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Jiacoletti. 

State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  Wpo- 
ming  Gcme  and  Fish  Commission,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Dear  Steve  :  For  your  information,  the  bill 
providing  for  the  adjustment,  on  a  national 
basis,  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  used  for  Federal  purp>oses, 
such  as  on  Pole  Moimtaln,  Is  S.  145.     It  wag 
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Introduced  by  Senator  McClellan.  of  Ar- 
kansas, on  January  5.  1961.  Our  latest  In- 
formation Is  that  it  is  in  the  Gtovernment 
Operations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1617  introduced 
in  the  86th  Congress  and  is  essentially  the 
same  as  S.  1538  of  the  86th  Congress.  It 
IS  Indicated  that  the  possibilities  for  pas- 
sage of  S.  154  in  this  session  are  about  the 
same  as  was  the  case  with  its  two  predeces- 
sors. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  F.  C.  Greene. 
Acting  Assistant  Regional  Forester. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  2996.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  printing  under  the  rule, 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  properly  called  the  "free- 
dom of  travel"  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  to  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  Arab 
discrimination  against  United  States 
citizens  who  do  business  in  or  travel  in 
the  Near  East. 

I  submit  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Bush,  Clark,  Doug- 
las, Keating.  Kuchel.  Morse,  and 
ScoTT. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed;  and 
will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  to  section  102  the 
following  language: 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create  distinc- 
tions because  of  their  race  or  religion  among 
American  citizens  in  granting  of  personal 
of  commercial  access  or  any  other  rights 
otherwise  available  to  United  States  citizens 
generally  is  repugnant  to  ovir  principles;  and 
in  all  negotiations  between  tlie  United  States 
and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  refeult  of 
funds    appropriated    under    thi.s    title    these 


principles  shall  \ie  applied  as  the  President 
may  determine.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  annually  on  the  measures  taken 
to  apply  the  principles  stated   above. 

The  increasing  number  of  American 
firms  and  individuals  dealing  with  Israel 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  Arab 
blacklist  and  boycott  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  repudiate  and 
condemn  any  measures  by  foreip;n  coun- 
tries to  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  U.S.  citizens.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  especially  offensive  when 
it  is  practiced  by  nations  who  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  the  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

The  Arab  boycott  and  interference 
with  commerce  and  travel  have  been 
growing  into  full-scale  economic  warfare 
against  the  State  of  Israel  in  an  effort 
to  isolate  and  destroy  it.  But  the  issue 
on  this  amendment  is  that  of  threats  to 
blacklist  American  businessmen,  to  dis- 
courage air  and  shipping  lines  from  en- 
tering Israel,  and  to  refuse  to  honor  the 
American  passport  when  its  holder  is 
Jewish;  and  not  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

The  continuation  of  this  practice  by 
nations  sharing  in  our  assistance  pro- 
gram cannot  ba  tolerated  and  this  offen- 
sive conduct  should  be  met  with  vigorous 
and  unabated  action  by  our  Government. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  a  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law. 

As  recently  as  May  29,  according  to 
Radio  Cairo,  the  Arab  League  boycott 
offices  were  warning  airplanes  and  ship- 
ping companies  against  serving  Israel. 
The  boycott  offices  are  continuing  to 
place  severe  limitations  on  American 
merchant  marine  activity.  Penalties  for 
breaking  the  rules  include  depriving 
ships  of  the  opportunity  for  loading  or 
discharging  cargo  and  from  taking  on 
water  supplies  and  other  provisions. 
Cargoes  destined  for  Israel,  even  in  for- 
eign bottoms,  are  still  not  permitted 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  may  be 
confiscated. 

Foreign  nations  receiving  American 
commodities  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  are  required  to  employ  a  mini- 
mum of  50 -percent  American  flagships 
for  the  delivery  of  these  products.  All 
nations  comply,  including  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  Arab  League.  However, 
in  addition  to  barring  the  ships  of  any 
nations  that  stop  at  Israel's  ports,  the 
Arab  States  refused  to  permit  the  50- 
percent  American  bottoms  to  include 
any  "Jewish  owned"  carriers,  and  thus 
such  Arab  governments  are  in  effect  per- 
mitted to  discriminate  against  American 
shipping  firms  owned  by  Jews. 

In  view  of  the  expansion  of  the  U.S 
aid  program  to  the  Near  East  projected 
under  this  act.  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
crimination will  be  more  widespread 
than  ever  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Special  targets  for  blacklisting  are 
American  motion  picture  stars  and  com- 
panies but  no  aspect  of  the  American 
economy  is  exempt  from  the  blacklist 
and  the  threat  of  boycott. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  come  to  the  rescue  of  Egypt 
and  Jordan,  two  states  which  are  most 


actively  seeking  to  impose  the  boycott, 
and  in  this  act  is  seeking  to  increase  our 
aid  to  these  countries. 

We  have  aided  Saudi  Arabia  and  we 
have  just  extended  recognition  to  the 
Sheikdom  of  Kuwait.  The  Senate  has 
a  right  to  insist  that  these  nations  con- 
duct themselves  at  least  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961  with  the  additional  provi- 
sion that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
report  annually  on  measures  taken  to  in- 
sure the  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  amendment. 

The  Congress  must  continue  to  seek 
to  uphold  these  principle^  and  I  deeply 
believe  that  we  should  here  support  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  act  of  1961  had  a  1-year  life 
necessarily,  but  has  the  very  important 
additional  provision  requiring  the  an- 
nual reports  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  only  seemly 
that  the  Congress  insist  upon  that  kind 
of  amendment  and  insist  upon  its  im- 
plementation, and  I  very  much  hope 
that  when  it  is  called  up.  it  will  be  agreed 
to.  I  am  very  grateful  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  participated  with 
me  in  presenting  it.  I  point  out  that  it 
is  entiicly  a  cooperative  effort.  It  is 
not  an  original  idea  of  my  own.  The 
subject  has  been  before  us  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  It  just  seemed  logical  for 
me  to  submit  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment.  It  ought  to 
have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  regrettable  that  in  the  world 
today  there  are  some  nations  who  make 
a  mockery  out  of  the  high-sounding 
verbiage  by  which  the  Congress  passes  a 
Mutual  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  While 
they  are  aware  of  the  language,  still  they 
deal  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  obtain  maximum 
financial  assistance  under  it. 

At  the  last  .session  of  Congress  the 
Senate  approved  similar  proposed  legis- 
lation I  am  glad  once  again  to  salute 
my  friend  from  New  York,  who  speaks 
for  a  number  of  us  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment  to  which  he  has  alluded,  and 
which  will  now  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  in  cospoiisoiing  the 
amendment  which  my  colleague  has  of- 
fered. It  deserves,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  Congress. 
The  continuing  practice  of  some  na- 
tions in  putting  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  using  race  or  religion  as 
a  criterion  for  discriminatory  treatment 
is  distasteful  to  all  American  citizens. 
We  in  the  United  States  believe  in  the 
basic  right  of  all  persons  to  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  and  to  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law. 

Where  racial  differences  in  this  coun- 
try most  unfortunately  and  regrettably. 
by  local  custom,  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
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discriminatory  treatraent.  we  are  ac- 
tively working  to  eliminate  these  distinc- 
tions. What  a  violation  it  is,  then,  of 
our  own  fundamenthl  beliefs,  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  assistance  to 
nations  which  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion. What  a  cruel  r^arody  of  the  aims 
we  try  to  achieve  through  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  encourage  nations  that 
deliberately  trample  on  principles  so 
vital  to  American  liv.ng.  What  an  in- 
justice is  being  done  to  American  citi- 
zens of  all  religions  vho  pay  the  taxes 
imposed  by  our  Government  and  then 
see  those  funds  transferred  to  foreign 
nations  which  discriminate  against  the 
vei-y  people  who  have  contributed  to 
their  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  to  approve  in  this  legislation 
language  that  would  clearly  state  the 
sincere  and  deep-root?d  objection  of  the 
Congress  to  discriminiitory  treatment  of 
Americans  abroad.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  President  take  a  s  -rong  stand  in  any 
areas  where  this  prejudice  prevails  and 
insist  upon  the  provison  in  any  foreign 
aid  agreement  of  flim  guarantees  of 
equal  treatment  of  all  Americans.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  ^,•ith  my  colleague 
and  senior  Senator  fiom  New  York  in 
cosponsoring  these  amendments,  which 
deserve  the  wholehearted  approval  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  he  peful  that  the  re- 
quirement for  annual  reports  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  prodding  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  into  a  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  will  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard. 


before  the  committee  are  S.  2380,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphrey  on  Aiigust 
4,  1961,  and  S.  3329,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT  on  May  21,  1962. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TH:3:  SMALL  RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956— 
ADDITIONAL  COSI'ONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  CaseI  may  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
on  future  printings  of  Senate  bill  3323, 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  orderc'l. 


LOAN  CONSERVA':.TON  FUNDS- 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  A  COSPON- 
SOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  my  name  be 
stricken  from  among  the  cosponsors  of 
Senate  bill  3118.  to  provide  for  loan  con- 
servation funds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordere<l. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  wi.1  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  Philippine  \»  ar  damage  claims 
legislation  on  June  12. 1 962.  at  10 :  30  a.m  , 
in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.   The  bills  on  this  subject  pending 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    GOLD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Carroll],  who  is  necessarily  absent 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  relative  to  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels,  prepared  by  him,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Heakings  on  Gold  Production 
(Remarks   of   Senator   John   A.   Carholl.  of 
Colorado,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels) 

The  subject  of  gold  continues  to  be  very 
much  in  the  news. 

Only  last  week  former  President  Eisen- 
hower viewed  with  alarm  certain  present 
economic  policies  which  he  said  were  en- 
dangering the  soundness  of  our  dollar, 
which,  in  international  payment,  is  backed 
by  gold. 

However,  In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  under  the  previous  administration 
little  was  done  to  halt  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  our  country  or  Increase  our  supplies 
by  making  It  possible  for  our  own  gold  min- 
ing Industry  to  produce. 

By  now  of  course  it's  an  old,  old  story  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration: We  are  continuing  to  loee  gold 
from  our  National  Treasury,  month  after 
month.  All  of  our  officials  and  all  of  our 
experts  continue  to  express  alarm  at  this 
outgo. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  vast  deposits 
of  rich  gold-bearing  ores  in  otir  own  coun- 
try—particularly In  my  Stete  of  Colorado 
and  other  States  of  the  West  such  as  Cali- 
fornia and  Montana  and  Including  of  course 
our  great  new  State  of  Alaska. 

It  was  gold  that  attracted  many  of  our 
forefathers  to  go  West,  and  it  was  gold  that 
was  the  touchstone  that  led  the  winnlne 
of  the  West. 

Yet  our  historic  and  once  prosperous  gold 
mines  now  are  closed  for  the  moet  part,  and 
our  skilled  miners  are  unemployed,  or  have 
found  other  joba  in  which  their  skills  and 
knowledge  and  experience  as  gold  miners  are 
not  used. 

All  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time,  when  our 
country  needs  gold,  and  more  gold. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerala.  Materials, 
and  Fuels  Is  endeavoring  to  do  something 
about  this  anomalous  situation.  We  held  an 
exploratory  hearing  on  March  16  to  find 
means  and  ways  of  increasing  production 
of  gold  from  sources  within  the  United 
States,  and  thus  reopening  our  closed  gold 
mines  and  putting  our  gold  miners  back  to 
work. 

Specific  proposed  legislation  before  us  was 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  44.  a  measure  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Sen&tot  from 
California.  Mr.  Engle.  for  himself  and  other 
distinguished  Senators  of  both  political 
parties. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  would  puthor- 
Ize  incentive  payments  of  up  to  $35  an  ounce 
for  newly  mined  domesUc  gold.  This  sub- 
sidy price,  combined  with  the  Government- 
fixed  price  of  M5  an  ounce,  would  make  It 
possible  for  a  domestic  producer  to  receive 
up  to  $70  an  ounce  for  new  production.  I 
might  point  out  here  that  many  experts  have 
said  that  $70  an  oimce  is  an  inadequate  price 
under  present  day  costs  and  conditloi»s. 


The  administrative  agencies,  led  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  opposed  this  quite 
reasonable  and  limited  measure,  primarily 
on  the  ground  that  somehow  action  by  the 
American  Government  to  aid  oiu'  American 
miners  would  upset  the  confidence  other 
nations  might  have  In  our  dollar.  However, 
many  of  these  same  other  nations  aid  their 
own  gold  miners  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  that  proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 44. 

A  memorandiun  outlining  steps  taken  by 
other  nations  to  aid  th*»lr  gold  miners,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  by 
Lei  and  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Domes- 
tic Gold  and  Silver,  U.S.  Treasury,  is  as 
follows: 

Treasury    Department. 

"Washington,  DC. 
"Mr.  Sttwart  French. 

'Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Interior  and 

In.-iular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washirigton, 

DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 

May  11.   1962,  in  which  you  request  certain 

additional   Information   concerning   gold.   In 

connection  with  your  forthcoming  bearings 

on   S.J.    Res.   44  scheduled   for   the   23d   of 

May. 

•  Section  43  of  the  act  of  May  12,  1933  (48 
Stat.  51-53)  permitted  the  President  to  fix 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  but  In  no  event 
to  reduce  its  then  present  weight  by  more 
than  50  percent.  Section  12  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  337)  amended  this 
section  to  add  that  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  not  be  fixed  in  any  event  at  more  than 
60  percent  of  its  then  present  weight.  This 
power  was  to  expire  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act.  unless 
the  President  should  sooner  declare  the  exist- 
ing emergency  end«jd.  but  the  President  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  period  for  not  more 
than  one  additional  year  after  such  date  by 
proclamation. 

On  January  31.  1934.  the  President  by 
proclamation  (No.  2072)  fixed  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar  at  15  5/21  grains  nine-tenths 
fine,  which  was  ttie  equivalent  of  $35  per 
fine  troy  ounce  and  on  that  same  day  the 
price  of  gold  purchased  and  sold  by  the  Mints 
and  Assay  Office  under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
was  fixed  at  $35  per  fine  ounce,  minus  or  plxis 
'/4  of  1  percent.  Ptirchases  were  also  subject 
to  Mint  charges. 

"On  January  10.  1936.  by  proclamaUon.  the 
President  extended  the  powers  with  respect 
to  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  until  Jan- 
uary 30,  1937.  These  powers  were  further 
extended  by  the  act  of  January  23.  1937  the 
act  of  July  6,  1939.  and  the  act  of  June  30 
1941.  until  June  30,  1943.  when  they  expired. 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tions 8  and  9  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  has 
the  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  pvirch;ise  and  seU  gold  'at  such 
rates  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  Interest."  Tills  authority,  however  is 
limited  by  the  Bretotn  Woods  Agreement  Act 
and  the  obligaUons  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Article  IV,  section  2 
of  the  Articles  of  A^jreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fu;ad  provides.- 

"  The  Fund  shall  prescribe  a  margin  above 
and  below  par  value  for  transactions  in  gold 
by  members,  and  no  member  shall  buy  gold 
at  a  price  above  par  value  plus  the  prescribed 
margin  or  sell  gold  at  a  price  below  par 
value  minus  the  prescribed  margin.' 

"The  fimd  has  prtscribed  a  margin  of  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  plus  actual  or  com- 
puted costs  of  melUng,  shipment  and  cus- 
tody, if  any.  or  in  iJie  alternative  a  margin 
of  1  percent  to  Include  all  of  these  han- 
dling costs.  Under  this  provision,  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  not  to  purchase  gold 
at  more  or  sell  gold  at  lees  than  $36  pliu  or 
minus  the  margin  prescribed  by  the  Fund, 
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under  either  alternative,  unless  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  should  be  changed.  Un- 
der section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  (22  U.S.C.  286c),  approval  of  Con- 
gress Is  required  for  any  such  change  In  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar. 

"I  have  had  a  review  made  of  the  various 
gold  subsidy  programs  throughout  the 
world.  These  programs  are  submitted  to 
the  .  International  Monetary  P^lnd  for  ap- 
proval and  the  material  In  the  attached 
memorandum  was  prepared  from  the  annual 
reports  and  staff  papers  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

"Very  truly  yours. 


"Director,  Office  of  Domestic  Gold 

and  Silver  Operations. 
'\EJnclos\ire.) " 


"Memorandum 
"Re  gold  subsidies. 

"CANADA 

"The  Canadian  subsidy,  first  announced  on 
December  11,  1947,  provided  for  a  payment 
to  individual  gold  mines,  determined  by  tak- 
ing half  of  the  amount  by  which  the  current 
cost  of  gold  production  of  any  mine  ex- 
ceeded $18  an  ounce  and  applying  this  to  the 
amount  by  which  production  in  the  current 
year  exceeded  two-thirds  of  the  production 
In  the  base  year,  July   1,   1946,   to  June   1, 

1947.  This  subsidy  was  effective  January  1, 

1948.  and  was  Initiated  for  a  3-year  period. 
It  was  extended  in  1949  to  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  gold  produced  each  year,  which 
would  permit  assistance  to  a  few  mines  pro- 
ducing at  levels  substantially  below  that  of 
the  base  year. 

"In  1951  the  plan  was  changed  so  that  the 
number  of  ounces  on  which  it  would  be  paid 
was  based  on  either  the  number  of  ounces 
produced  in  the  benefit  year  (1951)  in  ex- 
cess of  one-half  of  the  number  produced  in 
1948,  1949,  or  1960.  the  year  to  be  selected  by 
the  mines,  or  one-half  of  the  number  of 
ounces  produced  in  the  benefit  year,  which- 
ever was  the  greater.  The  1951  assistance 
was  equal  to  half  of  the  difference  between 
$22  per  ounce  and  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  gold  from  the  particular  mine. 
up  to  $45.  Canadian  producers  electing  to 
sell  gold  at  premium  prices  were  not  eligible 
for  the  subsidy.  This  act  was  extended  to 
January  1,  1954. 

"In  February  1955.  the  subsidy  was  ex- 
tended In  a  modified  form  for  the  calendar 
years  1955  and  1956.  Under  this  formula,  a 
subsidy  was  provided  for  eligible  mines  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  excess  of  the  cost  of 
production  over  CAN  $26.50  per  ounce  up  to 
a  maximum  of  Canadian  $12.33  per  ounce. 
This  applied  to  two-thirds  of  the  output  of 
the  assisted  producers,  reduced  the  subsidy 
previously  available  to  lower  cost  mines,  and 
increased  that  available  to  higher  cost  mines. 

"This  was  extended  through  1957  and  1958 
without  change. 

"In  August  1958  the  subsidy  was  extended 
through  the  calendar  years  1959  and  1960, 
with  a  25-percent  increase  In  the  amount  of 
assistance  for  the  years  1958.  1959,  and  1960. 
The  increase  of  25  percent  in  the  amounts 
payable  to  individual  mines  was  intended  to 
offset  a  continuing  rise  In  production  costs 
and  the  effects  of  the  free  exchange  rate  of 
the  Canadian  dollar.  The  subsidy  was  paid 
to  mines  that  produced  only  gold  and  that 
had  production  costs  high  enough  to  Justify 
a.ssistance;  it  was  not  payable  to  base  metal 
mines  which  produced  gold  as  a  byproduct. 
Gold  mines  ineligible  for  assistance  and  base 
metal  mines  were  permitted  to  sell  their  gold 
on  the  free  market.  Mines  receiving  assist- 
ance are  required  to  sell  their  output  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mint  for  the  equivalent  In 
Canadian  dollars  of  U.S.  $35  per  fine  ounce. 
Since  the  Canadian  dollar  has  been  at  a 
premium  over  the  US.  dollar  In  recent  years, 
the  price  paid  by  the  mint  for  gold  has  been 


proportionately  reduced;  during  1958  it  fluc- 
tuated between  CAN  $33.58  and  CAN  $34.62 
per  fine  ounce.  The  total  amount  of  subsidy 
paid  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1959.  is 
estimated  at  CAN  $11.6  million  compared 
with  CAN  $8.6  million  for  the  previous  year. 
"In  June  1960,  Canada  extended  the  sub- 
sidy through  the  years  1961.  1962.  and  1963 
and  made  administrative  changes  so  as  to 
insure  that  subsidy  payments  were  made  only 
on  gold  bullion  sold  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mint. 

"AUSTRALIA 

"In  March  1948,  Australia  initiated  a  s\ib- 
sidy  determined  for  each  gold  mine  individ- 
ually according  to  Its  cost  or  reserves,  values 
and  dependent  population,  which  was  can- 
celed in  1949. 

"However,  In  October  1954  they  Introduced 
a  plan  whereby  certain  gold  producers  whose 
annual  output  exceeded  500  ounces  would  be 
eligible  during  the  fiscal  years  1954,  1955  and 
1956  for  a  subsidy  per  fine  ounce  ecjual  to 
three-quarters  of  the  excess  cost  of  produc- 
tion over  A  13-10  provided  that  the  subsidy 
would  not  In  any  case  exceed  2  Australian 
pounds  per  ounce.  Producers  whose  aiiuual 
output  was  less  than  500  ounces  would  be 
eligible  for  a  fiat  rate  subsidy.  A  1,  10  shil- 
lings per  ounce. 

"For  a  period  of  3  years  from  June  30. 
1959.  the  rates  of  assistance  were  Increased 
to  A  3-5s  (3  Australian  pounds,  5  shillings) 
maximum  for  large  producers  and  flat  sub- 
sidy for  small  producers  to  A  2-8s  (2  Aus- 
tralian pounds.  8  shillings) . 

"This  program  is  still  in  effect. 

"FIJI 

"Fiji  has  on'.y  one  gold  producer  An  an- 
nual subsidy  of  150.000  was  paid  to  this  com- 
pany in  each  of  the  years  fiscal  1959,  1960. 
and  1961.  on  condition  that  the  company 
should  carry  out  capital  development,  cost- 
ing an  equal  or  greater  amount,  on  mine 
buildings,  plant,  and  underground  workings 
(exclusive  of  staff  or  employees'  housing) 
during  the  period  of  the  subsidy:  the  com- 
pany was  required  to  refund  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  sums  received  by  way  of  subsidies 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  such  capital  works: 
and  in  the  event  of  production  in  any  one 
year  falling  below  75,000  ounces,  the  sub- 
sidy was  to  be  reduced  below  150.000  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  ounce  of  the  shortfall 

"COLOMBIA 

"The  Colombian  subsidy  pl:.n  provided  for 
a  temporary  subsidy  of  not  more  than  20 
pesos  per  fine  ounce  on  not  more  than  30 
troy  ounces  per  month  to  certain  small  gold 
mines  and  gold  pan  miners  whose  produc- 
tion did  not  exceed  180  ounces  of  fine  gold 
during  the  first  6  months  of  19,53  and  who 
elected  to  sell  their  output  to  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  at  the  official  price  of  $35  per 
fine  ounce,  plus  the  established  stibsidy.  The 
output  of  the  mines  to  be  benefited  w:is.  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption  In  1955.  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced m  Colombia  and  the  total  subsidy  pay- 
able was  limited  to  a  monthly  appropria- 
tion of  80,000  pesos. 

"This  program  is  still  in  effect. 

"PHILIPPINES 

"In  June  1954,  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  introduced  a  subsidy  payment 
related  to  the  presumed  economic  need  of 
each  category  of  mine  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  Mines  producing  gold  as  their  prin- 
cipal product  had  the  option  of  selling  new- 
ly mined  gold  to  the  Government  through 
the  Central  Bank  at  the  official  price  and 
receiving  the  appropriate  subsidy  or  selling 
gold  on  the  domestic  free  market  without 
any  subsidy. 

"Prom  September  1955  until  December  31, 
1955,  the  rates  of  assistance  were  reduced, 
gold  producers  were  required  to  sell  to  the 
Central  Bank  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
their  gold  production  at  their  new  rates  of 


assistance  with  the  option  of  selling  their 
entire  output  at  the  same  prices. 

"This  act  was  modified  and  extended  to 
July  18,  1957,  to  extend  the  categories  of 
producers  to  be  assisted  so  as  to  cover  all 
prcxlucers,  and  to  channel  a  greater  quantity 
of  newly  mined  gold  into  the  central  re- 
serves. Tile  right  to  receive  assistance  was 
extended  to  mines  producing  gold  as  a  by- 
product of  other  metals.  At  least  75  percent 
of  the  newly  mined  gold  produced  by  each 
mine  was  required  to  be  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Central  Bank  at  the  cur- 
rent official  price  per  ounce  plus  the  as- 
sistance. The  remaining  25  percent  could 
be  sold  eiilier  to  the  Government  or  in  the 
domestic  free  market  without  benefit  of 
tliC  assistance  The  rates  of  assistance  were 
not  changed.  The  Philippine  monetary  au- 
thorities, by  a  resolution  of  February  19. 
1957,  also  authorized  the  use  of  blocked  peso 
deposits  of  nonresidents  for  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  gold  bullion  up  to  25  p)ercent  of  the 
output  of  local  mining  companies.  Such 
purcliases  in  tlie  domestic  free  market  had 
to  be  sold  to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official 
price  of  $35  per  ounce,  payable  in  US,  dol- 
lars?, and  tne  proceeds  remitted  abroad. 

"In  June  1961.  the  Philippines  Introduced 
direct  production  subsidies  to  gold  produc- 
ers. All  gold  producers  were  classified  into 
two  categories — marginal  and  overmargin- 
al — depending  on  whether  or  not  their  net 
profits  fell  short  of  'base  profits.'  which  are 
calculated  sep.irately  for  each  mine.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  subsidy,  gold 
producers  are  required  to  sell  their  entire 
output  to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official 
price,  which  is  defined  as  the  peso  equiva- 
lent of  US.  $35  per  ounce,  or  any  other 
price  set  by  the  Government.  Marginal 
producers  receive,  in  addition  to  the  official 
price,  an  assistance  of  1*65  per  ounce  and 
overmarglnal  producers.  f*50  per  ounce. 
However,  the  total  amount  received  is  not  to 
exceed  J*  170  per  o\ince  for  marginal  pro- 
ducers and  ri55  per  ounce  fur  overniargmal 
producers. 

"SOfTTIERN'    RHODESIA 

"A  gold  subsidy  was  Introduced  during 
1948  in  Southern  Rhodesia  which  was  can- 
celed after  tiie  devaluation  of  sterling  and 
certain  other  currencies  in  September    1943. 

"May    17,    1962." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  price  of  $35  an  ounce  fixed 
for  gold  back  in  depression  days  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Hence,  the  fears  of 
the  administration's  experts  are  without 
foundation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  insure  against  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  44  affecting  the  price 
of  gold,  some  sponsors  of  the  resolution  have 
offered  to  add  an  amendment  in  the  form  of 
a  proviso,  assuring  all  nations  that  the  United 
States  guarantees  to  continue  to  buy  and  or 
sell  gold  at  $35  per  ounce. 

At  the  March  15  hearing,  only  industry 
spokesmen  and  non-Government  experts  were 
heard.  Many  facts  and  Ideas  were  brought 
forth  at  this  hearing  and  I  ?cnt  each  of 
the  administration  agencies  coricerned  a  set 
of  galley  proofs  of  the  transcript,  asking 
that  the  facts  and  ideas  be  studied. 

The  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  Sub- 
committee has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  Fri- 
day. June  8.  at  10  o'clock  In  the  Interior 
Committee  Room,  room  3110.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  which  officials  of  policy- 
making rank  t^r  the  administrative  af^cncles 
will  be  heard.  This  hearing  has  prevlouily 
been  announced  for  May  23,  but  because 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon, 
was  just  returning  from  an  lnternation.il 
bankers  conference  in  Rome,  this  scheduled 
hearing  had   to   be  postponed. 

At  Friday's  hearing.  Robert  V.  Roosa,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  will  present  Treasury's  views.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  has  invited  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  and  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
David  Bell,  to  be  with  us. 

I  hope  very  much  that  these  high-ranking 
"ificials  and  the  Senators  on  the  subcommit- 
tee can  arrive  at  agreement  on  some  course 
of  action  that  will  solve  our  present  dilemma 
of  •starving  In  the  midst  of  plenty"  where 
gold  is  concerned. 

1  am  confident  that,  in  a  small  way,  the 
mining  of  more  domestic  gold  is  one  of  the 
answers  to  replenishment  of  our  dwindling 
gold  reserves.  And  I  think  this  can  be  done 
without  disturbing  present  confidence  in  the 
US    dollar. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  ■without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate; 

S  315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ting-Wa 

Wong: 

S  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden; 

S.2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
I^ngfleld-Smith:  and 

8.2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Bcland. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1653)  for  the 
relief  of  William  Falby. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
m  which  it  requested  the  concuri'ence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.9522,  An  act  for  the  relie!  of  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  in- 
curred losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation  of 
;.  permanent  change  of  station  movement: 

H.R.  10618.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes; 

H  R.  10651.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of 
U  S  marshals,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR  11743  An  act  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  473  >  providing  the 
express  approval  of  the  Congress,  pur- 
-■^uant  to  section  3ie>  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
'50  U.S.C.  98biei».  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
cuirence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatui-e  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
88'  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold 
medal  to  Bob  Hope,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempoie. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  9522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
niembers  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  in- 
curred losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation 
of  a  permanent  change  of  .station  movement; 


H.R.  10618.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes; 

H.R.  10651.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of 
United  States  marshals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concuiTent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  473)  providing  the  express  appi-oval 
of  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  3(et 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98bfe»  >,  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  materials 
from  the  national  stockpile,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Houxc  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurririg) ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approve,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  CriticarMaterials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98b(e)),  the  disposal 
of  the  following  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile: 

(a)  Approximately  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  two  liundred  and  forty-six  pounds 
of  .silk  noils; 

lb)  Approximately  ninety-six  short  tons 
of  91  per  centum  nickel  in  ingot  form,  ap- 
pro.ximately  four  short  tons  of  sintered 
nickel  powder  in  the  form  of  "cups",  and 
approximately  nine  short  tons  of  cobalt  in 
rondelle  form  averaging  97.9  per  centum 
cobalt; 

(ci  Cordage  fiber  con.'^isting  of  approxi- 
mately seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  abaca  fiber  and  approximately 
ten  million  pounds  of  sisal  fiber; 

id)  Approximately  three  thousand  Ave 
hundred  long  tons  of  veget,able  tannins 
(quebracho,  chestnut,  and  wattle  extracts); 

(e)  Approximately  twenty-eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons  of 
celestite; 

(fi  Approximately  four  thousand  four 
liundred  and  seventy-one  troy  ounces  of 
platinum  scrap  and  a  quantity  of  nonferous 
scrap  consisting  of  approximately  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  short  tons  of  brass,  seventy- 
four  short  tons  of  silicon  bronze  and  copper, 
eleven  short  tons  of  beryllium  copper,  and 
one  liundred  and  six  short  tons  of  zinc  foil: 

(gi  Approximately  fifty  thousand  long 
tons  of  pig  tin: 

(h)  Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  povinds  of  castor  oil; 

(i)  Approximately  two  hundred  sixty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  cobalt  oxides,  and  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  of  cobalt  carbonates: 

iji  Approximately  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  tons  of  chromlte  ore: 

(ki  Approximately  slxty-flve  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  i  gross 
weight)   of  ferrovanadium; 

(1)  Approximately  sixty-three  short  tons 
of  ferromanganese.  and  approximately  four 
and  one-half  short  tons  of  electrolytic  man- 
ganese metal; 

(m)  Approximately  ten  million  pounds  of 
contained  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  form  of 
nickel  oxide  powder: 

(n)  Approximately  five  million  pounds  of 
molybdenum. 

Sfc.  2,  All  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
authorized  by  this  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


ENROLLED     BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  1,  1962,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S  107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  psj-tlclpatlng  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlganti;  and 

S.3157,  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8  of  the  Public  Btilldlngs  Act  of 
1959.  limiting  the  area  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  which  sites  for  public 
buildings  may  be  acquired 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  lequest.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  by  him  on  the  Com- 
munist threat 

Excerpts  from  address  by  him  on  the  role 
of  farmers  in  the  cold  war 


DEATH  OP  GEOROLANS  IN  PARIS 
AIRCRAFT  DISASTER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  Sunday  which  shocked  the 
world  was  a  soul-searing  calamity  for 
the  city  of  Atlanta  and  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  the  brief  seconds  of  inex- 
plicable disaster  which  was  aviation 
histoi-y's  worst  single  accident,  the  lives 
of  115  of  Georgia's  foremost  business, 
professional,  civic,  and  cultural  leaders 
were  lost.  One  hundred  and  six  of  the 
victims  were  from  the  city  of  Atlanta 
alone. 

Mere  words  are  woefully  inadequate  to 
convey  the  overwhelming  sense  of  loss 
and  sadness  which  has  engulfed  Georgia 
and  its  capital  city  as  the  resuJt  of  this 
catastrophe.  It  was  a  blow  of  devastat- 
ing proportions  to  every  area  of  life  in 
Georgia  and  Atlanu.  The  great  loss 
was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  these 
men  and  women  were  leaders — out- 
standmg  citizens  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  and  their  talents  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
mankind.  The  void  left  by  their  pwissing 
is  one  which  wiU  be  long  in  filling. 

For  Mrs.  Talmadge  and  myself  the  loss 
was  a  peisonal  one  Among  the  victims 
were  many  close,  personal  fnends  of  long 
standing.  We  share  the  grief  of  their 
loved  ones,  and  extend  to  them  our  sin- 
cerest  heartfelt  sympathy.  It  is  our 
hope  and  prayer  that  they  will  find  com- 
fort in  the  useful  Uves  of  accomplish- 
ment wliich  the  departed  leave  as  th?ir 
enduring  memorial. 

The  feelings  of  all  Georgians  were  well 
expressed  by  the  editorials  of  Atianta  s 
two  new^apers — ihe  Consutmjon  and 
the  Journal — and  the  personal  column 
of  Constitution  Editor  Eiurene  Patterson 
I  ask  unanimous  consent   Mr  PrvsKtec:. 
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that  those  editorials,  Mr.  Patterson's  col- 
xiinn,  and  a  list  of  the  victims  be  printed 
herewith  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials, article,  and  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Mat  They  Rest  ln  Peace 

There  are  some  tragedies  too  great,  some 
shocks  too  severe  for  the  human  spirit  to 
understand  and  encompass  at  once. 

Such  was  the  tragedy  Sunday  in  Paris  that 
took  the  lives  of  so  many  Atlantans  and 
Georgians.  Families  were  broken  by  It  and 
children  were  orphaned.  The  personal  suf- 
fering and  loss  are  so  Intense  that  years  will 
pciss  before  the  sharp  edge  of  Brief  is  dulled. 

The  loss  will  be  felt.  too.  by  those  who  were 
not  bound  by  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship 
to  those  who  died.  For  these  were  the 
people  who  did  things,  who  had  the  extra 
something  that  kept  them  in  front.  They 
were  the  ones  who  in  times  of  crisis  could 
be  counted  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
whatever  worthy  cause  might  be  falling. 
They  were  the  ones  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  successfully  sponsor  whatever  proj- 
ect might  might  be  Important  at  the  time. 
Their  particular  cares  were  the  art  associa- 
tion, the  opera,  the  symphony,  the  s{>eech 
school,  the  agencies  of  the  Community  Chest 
or  whatever  might  bring  greater  richness 
and  depth  to  life  in  Atlanta. 

The  Journal  extends  its  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  their  families  and 
friends. 


TRAGEDY    IN    P.^RIS    Is    A    VERY    GRE.^T    BLOW    FOR 

THE  CiTT  OF  Atlanta  To  Bear 

Atlanta  wr^s  shelled  and  burned  in  its 
infancy  and  tempered  to  shock  through  the 
years  by  such  disasters  as  the  Winecoff  fire. 
But  nothing  could  have  prepared  tlie  city 
for  the  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  Paris 
Siuiday. 

The  swift  crash  of  one  airplane  3.000  miles 
across  the  sea  swept  away  from  Atlanta  the 
lives  of  a  stunning  number  of  its  most  hon- 
ored citizens. 

The  select  cultural  leadership  of  a  whole 
city  Is  decimated. 

Htindreds  of  the  region's  finest  families  are 
touched  by  bewildering  tragedy. 

The  contribution  of  generations  to  a 
maturing  South  is  cut  short. 

And  Atlantans,  who  know  their  neighbors 
no  matter  how  large  we  have  grown,  are 
wrung  with  mourning  for  a  loss  so  deso- 
lating that  it  taxes  belief. 

The  death  of  any  one  of  these  would  have 
shaken  us.  To  lose  them  all  at  one  moment 
brings  down  upon  this  city  an  immeasurable 
shock  and  sorrow. 

They  typified  the  best  of  Atlanta's  con- 
sclentiou.^^  and  contributini;  citizenry.  They 
had  been  on  a  month's  tour  of  the  art 
centers  of  the  Continent,  both  out  of  their 
own  cultivated  appreciation  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  bringing  Atlanta's  galleries  to  a 
position  of  national  distinction. 

Their  going  opens  a  great  gap,  not  only  in 
their  families,  but  in  the  whole  community's 
line  of  advance  toward  the  goal  of  greatness. 

The  most  heartfelt  sympathy  of  every 
Atlantan  goes  out  to  the  families  in  their 
personal  grief.  Just  as  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  the  President  and  the  Nation 
have  come  In  to  our  city  today. 

We  cannot  fill  these  places.  But  If  dedi- 
cation Is  born  of  this  city's  anguish,  then 
the  memorial  we  raise  to  them  will  be  a 
completion  of  the  works  they  started  and  a 
devotion  to  the  values  they  held. 

Atlanta  has  been  given  a  very  great  blow 
to  bear. 


Bright  Aaaows  Acaoss  Eternity 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 
Julia  and  Baxter  Jones  had  a  simple  and 
compelling   painting   on    the   wall    of   their 


living  room.  It  was  the  work  of  a  Mexican 
artist,  who  called  it  Adam  and  Eve.  It 
spoke  to  them.  They  brought  it  home  to 
their  stately  house  on  Atlanta's  Tuxedo 
Road. 

Against  an  infinity  of  dull  blue  and  crim- 
son, hinting  at  far  clouds  and  endless  suns, 
two  angular  birds  fiy  side  by  side — one 
white,  one  gold — and  neither  is  In  the  fore- 
ground because  both  are.  They  strike  for- 
ward cleanly  together,  like  bright  arrows 
across  the  lightening  gloom  of  eternity 

With  her  hand  on  a  chair,  and  Baxter  be- 
side her,  Julia  explained  one  night  that  she 
saw,  in  this  p>aintlng's  ageless  simplicity, 
"something  of  immortality." 

Now  he  and  she  have  gone  into  that  end- 
lessness they  saw  in  art.  and  with  them  h.nve 
gone  scores  of  others  like  them — a  terribly 
large  cross  section  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
truly  civilized  of  our  people. 

What  can  be  said  in  this  stunned  moment? 
What  words  are  there  to  measure  tliis  calam- 
ity in  Paris? 

It  Is  doubtful  that  any  American  city  has 
ever  lost,  at  a  single  stroke,  so  much  of  its 
fineness. 

None  can  be  singled  out.  This  was  At- 
lanta. These  were  the  caring  men  and 
gentlewomen  who  contributed  to  more  than 
the  city's  finance,  politics,  commerce;  they 
lifted  our  eyes  to  the  things  that  matter,  to 
the  meanings  that  history  remembers  when 
it  has  discarded  the  pettiness  of  wars  and 
riches  and  little  movements — to  the  arts,  the 
culture  that  endures. 

These  people  were  irreplaceable.  Grief  Is 
not  deep  enough  to  embrace  so  much.  Com- 
fort is  too  small  to  comprehend. 

Neither  power  nor  position  was  the  true 
importance  they  .shared.  Some  of  them  were 
humble  by  those  standards. 

They  shared  a  cultivation  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  and  they  placed  their  hands  to  the 
work  of  nursing  that  transcendent  flame  so 
that  It  will  glow  from  the  galleries  when  our 
sky-scrapers  have  rusted  and  freslien  tlie 
hearts  of  generations  when  all  of  us  are 
dust. 

They  are  gone.  But  they  held  in  common 
that  divine  spark  of  which  Plato  wrote,  and 
without  which  there  is  no  art.  It  is  man's 
expression  of  things  God-born.  It  drew 
them  to  Rome  and  Florence  and  Venice,  to 
the  Louvre  and  at  last,  refreshed  and  re- 
dedlcated.  to  Orly. 

We  .suffer  a  grievous  loss  because  they  will 
not  return.  Still  they,  by  virtue  of  the  very 
kinship  that  carried  them  to  Europe,  had 
glimpsed  In  their  lives  the  most  rare  and 
exalting  edge  of  ultimate  beauty  that  man 
can  see— something  of  immortality. 


I.I.ST   OF  Victims   in    Paris   Airline   Di.saster 

Here  is  a  list  of  passenger  casualties  aboard 
the  Air  France  plane  that  crashed  in  France 
.Sunday.  The  list  was  provided  by  Air  France 
and  checked  against  a  list  of  those  on  a  totir 
provided   by   the   American   Expre.<;s   Co. 

Those  from  Atlanta: 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Adair  of  58  Montclair  Drive  NE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Chris  Allen  of  3633 
Tuxedo  Road  NW. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Ayer  of  536  West  Paces 
Ferry  Road  NW. 

Paul  Barnett,  3456  Piedmont  Avenue  NE. 

Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Barry  of  2914  Arden  Road 
NW. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bartholomai  of  3148  Lenox 
Road  NE. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Bealer  of  286  Colonial  Homes 
Drive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Beattie  of  3047  East 
Pine  Valley  Road  NW. 

Mrs.  Frances  Beers  of  2637  Peachtree  Road 
NE. 

Mrs.  Marlon  T.  Benson  of  3301  Habersham 
RoadNW. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rar.dolph  Berry  of  376  Manor 
Ridge  Drive  NW. 


Mrs     E     Milton    Bevington    of    594    Valley 
Green  Drive  NE. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bixler,  1137  Mason  Woods 
Drive. 

Mrs.    I>avld    C.    Black.    8567    Paces    Valley 
Road  NW. 

Katherine  Bleckley  of  717  Piedmont  Ave- 
nue NE. 

Dr     and    Mrs     Harry    Boon    of    167    Boling 
Road  NE. 

Mr.  .md   Mrs    Morris  Brandon,  Jr  ,   of   671 
W.  Paces  Ferry  Road  NW. 

Mrs.    F'red    Brine    and    Dorothy    Brine    of 
164  Pe.ichtree  Way  NE. 

Mr    and  Mrs    Fred  VV.  Bull,  Ellen  Bull  and 
Bet.=y  Bull  of  495  Westover  Drive  NW. 

Mr.s.   Mary   Bull   of  Ponce   de   Leon   Apart- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Ezekiel  S.  Candler  of  37D6  Club  Drive 
NE. 

Mr     and    Mrs     William    A.   Cartledge    of   4 
Maddo.t  Drive  NE. 

W.  D.  Cogland  of  874  Vera  Street  SE. 

Mr    and    Mrs.   Reut)en   Crlmm   of   637   Old 
Ivy  Road  NE 

Mrs.  L   W   Dilt*  of  505  Timber  Vallev  Road 
NE. 

Paul    Doassans.    Air   Prance   representatl\  p 
in  .\tlanta.  31  Lakcvlew  Avenue  NE. 

Mr     and    Mrs    Saul   Gerson   of    1240  Carol 
Lane  NW 

Mr    and    Mrs.   E    B    Glenn   of    15   Vern<m 
R  lad  NW. 

Mr.-.   J    M.   Henson    of    12    Chatham   Road 
NW. 

Mr     and    Mrs.    Redfern    Holllns    of     1208 
Mor.res  Mill  Road  NW 

Mrs    Ewlng  Humphries  of  3167  Downwocd 
Circle. 

Mr    and  Mrs    C.  Baxter  Jones,  Jr  ,  of  3475 
Tuxedo  Road  NW. 

Mr    and   Mrs    Arnold  Kaye  of  801   Douglas 
Road  NE 

Mr     and    Mrs    Th'm.is    H     Lanier   of    2575 
Howell  Mill  Road  NW. 

Mr     and    Mrs     Thomas    G.    Little    of    1215 
K.i.-t  Beerhwo<xl  Drive  NW. 

Mrs.    Hlnton    Longtno   of   2983   HabprKhan-; 
R.oad  NW 

Louise  Loomis,  239  15th  Street  NE 

Dr     and    Mrs.    Allen    P     McDonald.    193a 
Peachtree  Road  NW. 

Dr    and    Mrs    Christopher   J.   McLoughhn 
417  Hillside  Drive  NW. 

Ruth  McMillan.  85  Beverly  Road  NE. 

Mrs    William  Meritt.  184  Peachtree  Battle 
Avenue  NW. 

Mrs  Lawton  Miller,  of  a  Peachtree  Memori- 
,il  Drive  address. 

Mrs  Roy  Mlnler.  35  Walker  Terrace  NE 

Mrs.  Robert  Einmett  Mitchel,  2025  Peach- 
tree  Street 

Ruth  Morris,  710  Peachtree  Street. 

Miss  Anna   Mulcahy,  2795   Peachtree  Road 
NE. 

Mr  and  Mrs   David  J.  Murphy,  87  E.  Wesley 
Road  NE. 

Robert  S    Newcomb.  Ponce  de  Leon  Apart- 
ments. 

Margaret    Nutting,    825    Piedmont    -Avenue 
NE. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Del    R.   Paiee,    2952    Howell 
Mill  Road  NW. 

Mrs    Harvey  Payne,  228  Camden  Rfwid  NE 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Robert  Pegram.  3180   Arden 
Road  NW. 

Mrs.    P     H.    Perkins,    Jr  ,    5450    Peachlree- 
Dunwoody  Ruad  NW. 

Homer     S.     Prater,     Jr.,     3687     Peachtree 
Road  NE. 

Mrs.    Marion    Prultt.    3183    Argonne    Dri\e 
NW. 

Mrs    ClifTord   N    Ragsdale,   2814   Peachtree 
Road  NW. 

Mrs.    William    Richardson.    38    Peachtree 
Circle  NE 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Roby    Robinson,    Btltmorc 
Apartments  NE. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.   J.    Rooke,   3584   Tuxedo 
RoadNW. 

Mrs    Helen  .Seydel.  15  Lakeland  Drive  NE. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Shaw,  61  Castle 
Falls  Drive  NE. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Stow,  422  Kmory  Drive. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Therrel,  3000  W.  Paces  Ferry 
Road  NW. 

Mrs.  T,  L.  Tldmore,  86  Sheridan  Drive  NE. 

Mrs.   Paul  Turner    (Margaret   Turner)     80 
Montgomery  Ferry  Drive  NE. 

Mrs,  Prank  Virgin,  1  Vernon  Road  NW, 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Sidney  Wlen  and  Joan  Wlen, 
3700  North  Stratford  Road  NE. 

Mrs.  Rosalind   Williams,   3945  Club  Drive 
NE. 

Mrs.  Lysle  Williamson,  42  25th  Street  NW. 

Mrs,  Walter  Wilson,  3349  Piedmont  Road 
NE, 

Vasser  Woolley.  1071  Techwood  Drive  NW, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sykes  Young,  3496  KnoUwood 
NW. 

Those  not  from  Atlanta: 

Mrs.  Theodosia  L.  Barnett,  2113  Southvlew 
Avenue,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mrs.    Leslie    Blair,    509    Whltlock    Avenue, 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Miss    Dolly    Brooks,    Marian    Apartments, 
Griffin,  Ga. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Morgan    Cantey,    of    West 
Point.  Ga. 

Mrs.  James  R,  Cowan,  904  Church  Street, 
Marietta.  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Cummlng,  204  West 
Poplar  Street,  Griffin.  Ga. 

Douglas  Davis,  of  Hapevllle  and  Paris. 

Mrs,  William  I.  Hill,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mrs.    Mary    Ansley    Howland,    212    South 
Candler  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Miss     Murghretta     B.     Luty.     601     Tasker 
Street,  Rid'.ey  Park,  Pa, 

Mrs.    Prank    McPherson.    of    Montgomery, 
Ala, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Patz,  of  Elberton.  Ga. 

Mrs.    L.    O.    Rlckev,    541    Virginia    Drive, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Mrs.  William  King  Self,  701  Peyton  Circle, 
Marks,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Fred  Sorrow,  of  DuU:th.  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Turner,  of  Marshall- 
vllle.  Ga. 


SENATOR  I'TfANK  A.  BARRETT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
profoun(3  shock  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to 
all  Wyoming,  when  we  learned,  last 
Wednesday,  of  the  death  of  Prank  A. 
Barrett,  who  served  in  this  body,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  from  1953  until  1958. 

His  service  to  Wyoming  dates  back  to 
1923.  Like  others  of  us  in  Wyoming,  he 
had  come  to  that  Stete  from  Nebraska. 
In  Wyoming,  he  held  elective  office,  first 
on  the  local  level,  beginning  with  the 
year  1923.  From  that  date  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  unstinting  service  to  Wyo- 
ming was  his  clearly  held  goal. 

In  his  39  years  of  public  service, 
former  Senator  Barr?tt  was  a  stanch 
advocate  of  the  policies  which  he  be- 
lieved best  for  his  Sta.e.  for  the  Nation, 
and  for  his  party.  His  dedication  to 
the  principles  in  wliich  he  believed 
should  serve  as  an  in;  piration  to  all  of 
us. 

Prank  Barrett  was  elected  Niobrara 
County  Attorney  in  1923.  In  1933.  he 
was  elected  to  the  Wyoming  State  sen- 
ate; and  in  1942.  he  vms  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Refiresentatives.  He 
served  four  terms  in  that  body;  and 
then,  in  1950,  he  became  Wyoming's 
Governor.  Finally,  he  was  elected  U.S. 
Senator  from  Wyomini  in  1952.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  only  man  in  ;he  history  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  hold  all  three  of  the 
high  offices  of  the  Eltate — first,  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; next,  as  Governor  of  Wyoming; 


and.    finally,    as    U.S.    Senator    from 
Wyoming. 

His  career  wta  indeed  a  long  and 
notable  one  in  terms  of  his  dedication  to 
the  public  Interest  and  to  service  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  laudatory  editorials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Laramie  Boomerang,  May  31. 1962] 

Wyoming    Loses    a    Fritnd    and   Seevant 

Residents  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  today 
mourned  the  death  of  former  Senator,  Gov- 
ernor and  Congressman  Prank  A.  Barrett. 

For,  Republican  or  Democrat,  all  people 
In  Wyoming  have  been  Influenced  by  the  man 
who  held  the  tliree  top  offices  In  State  poli- 
tics over  a  period  of  many  years.  His  de- 
votion to  public  service  In  Wyoming  Is  one 
that  will  remain  a  near  record  for  many  years 
for  the  man  from  Lusk  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  then  as  Governor  and 
later  as  Senator,  a  record  unequalled  In  State 
political  circles. 

Barrett's  tenure  In  olHce  has  had  an  effect 
on  the  State  and  Its  people.  Barrett  worked 
to  fcolvc  the  problems  and  needs  of  all  com- 
munities regardless  of  size,  during  the  time 
he  served  the  State. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  were  quick  In 
their  praise  of  Barrett  and  the  work  he  had 
done  and  the  friends  he  had  made  In  the 
State.  Barrett  was  always  willing  to  meet 
with  any  person  from  the  State.  Republican 
or  Democrat,  and  each  was  a  friend  to  the 
man  who  for  so  long  had  a  part  In  guiding 
the  destiny  of  the  State. 

A  political  leader  of  Barrett's  magnitude 
is  always  sorely  missed.  His  death  Is  the 
third  in  the  Republican  ranks  over  a  period 
of  less  than  2  years.  Men  who  served  the 
State  faithfully  and  well. 


[From  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
May  31,  1962] 

Frank  A.  B.^keett 

Death,  yesterday  morning,  ended  one  of 
the  most  illustrloxis  political  careers  In  Wyo- 
ming's history. 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  who  served  Wyoming 
for  many  years  as  Congressman.  Governor 
and  US  Senator,  died  In  DePaul  Hospital, 
9  days  after  he  himself  revealed  he  was 
afflicted  with  leukemia.     He  was  69. 

Barrett  first  went  to  the  State  capltol, 
where  his  body  will  lie  in  state  Thursday,  as 
State  senator  in  1933,  after  serving  9  years 
as  county  attorney  In  Niobrara  County. 

Three  years  later,  he  made  his  first  bid  for 
a  seat  in  Congress,  but  lost. 

He  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  from  1939  to  1943, 
leaving  that  p)06t  after  he  was  elected  Con- 
gressman in  the  1942  elections. 

He  was  reelected  to  the  UjS.  House  of 
Representatives  three  times  before  he  de- 
cided to  seek  Wyoming's  governorship  In 
1950.  Again  proving  himself  one  of  the 
Republican  Party's  greatest  votegetters,  he 
won. 

In  the  great  Elsenhower  landslide  of  1952, 
he  ran  for  VS.  Senator.  He  defeated  former 
Senator  Joseph  C.  CMahoney,  and  became 
the  fltrst  man  In  Wyoming's  history  to  serve 
as  Congressman,  Governor,  and  U.S.  Senator. 

In  1958,  he  ran  for  reelection  but  was  de- 
feated by  Democratic  Senator  Gale  McGee. 
It  was  his  first  political  setback  since  1936. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  through  with  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

The  following  April  he  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  General  Counsel  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  In  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, A  year  later,  1960,  he  resigned  to  make 
a  comeback  bid  for  US.  Senator.     He  was 


defeated  in  the  Republican  primaries  by  the 
late    Congressman    and  Senator-elect   Keith 

Thomson. 

Even  after  that  defeat,  he  still  was  con- 
sidered a  power  In  Wyoming's  Republican 
party.  In  fact,  he  had  been  mentioned  as  a 
possible  candidate  In  the  1963  elections. 

Through  his  long  career  In  public  of- 
fice, he  built  and  maintained  a  reputation 
as  a  thoroughly  conscientious  public  ser- 
vant, with  solid  Integrity. 

He  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  pub- 
lic officials  ever  to  serve  Wyoming,  giving  un- 
sparingly of  himself  and  his  talents — as  Con- 
gressman, as  Governor  and  as  Senator. 

His  own  accomplishments  remain  as  a 
tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
learned  last  week  in  Wyoming  of  the 
death  in  Cheyenne  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Frank  A.  Barrett.  The 
news  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  serious 
disease,  leukemia,  had  become  known 
only  2  weeks  earlier;  and  the  announce- 
ment that  the  end  had  come  on  May  29 
was  a  profound  shock  to  his  friends, 
among  whom  I  count  myself,  and  to  the 
public  of  Wyoming,  who  knew  Prank 
Barrett  well  and  had  expressed  confi- 
dence in  him  many  times  at  the  election 
polls. 

The  death  of  this  outstanding  citizen 
of  Wyoming  is  a  loss  to  his  community 
of  Lusk,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 
Frank  Barrett's  record  of  service  is  an 
impressive  one. 

Bom  in  Omaha,  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city,  and  in  Creigh- 
ton  University,  from  which  he  earned 
both  a  bachelor's  and  a  law  degree,  he 
entered  the  Balloon  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Army  at  the  outset  of  World  War  I. 
serving  for  3  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
conflict,  in  1919,  he  came  to  Wyoming 
and  hung  out  his  law  shingle  in  Lusk. 
which  town  remained  his  home  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

He  served  Wyoming  and  the  Nation 
in  many  different  capacities.  He  was 
Niobrara  County  attorney  for  nearly  a 
decade;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wyom- 
ing State  Senate,  and  a  trustee  of  my 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
In  1942,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Wy- 
oming in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  four  terms,  be- 
fore resigning  to  become  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  this  body,  where  he  served  a 
6-year  term.  Later,  he  wa,s  appointed 
by  then  President  Eisenhower  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Frank  Barrett  was  respected  and  liked 
by  the  people  of  his  State.  Not  only 
was  he  chosen  by  them  to  hold  numerous 
high  positions,  but  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  affection  of  his  neighbors  and 
his  fellow  Wyomingltes  throughout  the 
State.  During  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress he  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  the  friendship,  of  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  here.  In 
addition  to  his  public  service,  and  more 
important,  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  and  leaves  a  fine  family  in 
Wyoming  to  mourn  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
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of  the  distinguished  Senators  tram  Wy- 
(»nlng  In  their  tributes  to  our  late  de- 
parted colleague,  Frank  Barrett. 

I  first  knew  him  when  he  served  as 
Oovemor  of  Wyoming  and  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  Afterward,  I  served 
with  him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  knew  him  later,  following  his 
retirement  from  the  Senate,  when  he  was 
an  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   I  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senators  from 
Wyoming  in  paying  respect  to  our  late 
departed  colleague,  wh(xn  I  regarded  not 
only  as  a  friend,  but  also  as  an  outstand- 
ing statesman. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I,  too,  desire  to  asso- 
cate  myself  with  the  statements  which 
have  been  made.  I  knew  former  Gover- 
nor Barrett  and  met  with  him  at  various 
times  at  Governors'  conventions.  He  was 
a  man  of  integrity,  and  fearlessness,  and 
was  devoted  to  public  duty.  I  deeply  re- 
gret his  passing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  in 
expressing  my  regret  at  the  passing  of 
Prank  Barrett.  Senator  Barrett  and  I 
were  delegates  to  two  or  three  interna- 
tional conferences  when  I  was  serving 
In  the  House,  and  I  then  learned  to  know 
Frank  Barrett  well,  to  know  his  charac- 
ter, his  humanity,  his  dedication,  his 
wisdom  and  good  Judgment  in  the  area 
of  both  our  international  and  domestic 
problems.  This  outstanding  son  of  the 
great  State  of  Wyoming  gave  fully  and 
unstintingly  of  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  beloved  State  and  Nation.  In  the 
hearts  of  those  of  us  privileged  to  have 
known  him  his  name  will  ever  evoke  the 
memory  of  an  old  and  cherished  friend. 

In  this  hour  of  bereavement  and  sor- 
row, I  wish  to  express  to  his  family  my 
regret  at  his  passing,  and  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
note  of  the  passing  of  our  late  colleague. 
Prank  Barrett,  of  Wyoming.  I  first 
learned  to  know  him  when  he  was  the 
lone  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  He  was  indefatigable,  and 
made  a  great  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  me  it  was  neither 
singular  nor  surprising  that  in  due 
course  the  people  of  Wyoming,  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  every  section  of  his 
State,  finally  elected  him  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  his  State,  where  he  served 
with  great  distinction.  Nor  was  it  sur- 
prising, under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  people  of  Wyoming  should  express 
their  appreciation  for  his  services  as 
their  chief  executive  by  electing  him  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  an  amiable  and  affable  per- 
son and.  along  with  those  characteris- 
tics, he  left  his  mark  on  the  tradition  of 
the  United  States  and  upon  the  history 
of  his  own  State. 

So  we  mourn  his  passing  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  colleague. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  our  Republican  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  mourning  the  passing  of  one  who 
served  in  the  Senate  for  many  years 
with  great  dignity  and  with  charm  and 
effectiveness. 


Prank  Barrett  was  able  to  call  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  friends.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  remember  well 
the  great  vigor  with  which  he  cham- 
pioned water  legislation,  which  is  of  pri- 
mary benefit  to  the  semiarid  West,  from 
which  the  present  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  and  I  come,  and  from  which 
other  Western  Senators  come. 

Senator  Barrett  was  an  able  lawyer, 
particularly  in  ttie  water  field,  and  much 
of  what  he  advocated  someday  will  be 
the  law  of  the  land  and  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  p<jople  of  the  area  of  the 
coimtry  represented  by  Senators  from 
the  West. 

In  addition  to  that  all  of  us  knew  his 
family.  It  is  to  those  in  his  family, 
whom  he  leaves  behind,  that  all  of  us 
send  our  profound  condolences  on  the 
occasion  of  his  jiassing. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATORS 
FRANK  A.  BARRETT  AND  HENRY 
FOUNTAIN  ASHURST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Wyoming  in  noting  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  FYank  Barrett. 

Senator  Barrett  and  I  came  to  the 
House  together  20  years  ago.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  good,  decent.  Christian  gen- 
tleman. I  kno^;^  that  we  will  miss  him 
deeply  and  that  the  people  of  his  State 
and  of  the  West  will  remember  him  for 
the  many  contriljutions  he  made  to  their 
well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Arizona  in 
noting  the  passing  of  our  late  colleague, 
Henry  Fountain  Ashurst.  a  man  who 
made  a  mark  for  integrity  and  oratorical 
ability;  a  man  who  kept  his  sense  of 
humor  and  tolerance  at  all  times;  a  man 
whom  we  were  de;lighted  to  meet  after  he 
left  the  Senate,  because  of  his  memories, 
his  stories,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  al- 
ways interested  in  what  went  on  in  this 
body,  although  I  believe,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  that  he  never  visited 
the  Senate  after  he  retired. 

In  the  passing  of  these  two  former 
Members  of  the  Senate,  we  have  lost  in- 
dividuals who  lent  much  to  their  respec- 
tive States  and  thie  region  which  they  so 
ably  represented. 


HENRY  FOUNTAIN  ASHURST 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  with  real  distress  the  passing  of 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Fountain  As- 
hurst. of  Arizona.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known. 
There  were  an  amazing  grace  and  in- 
comparable charm  about  him  that  were 
almost  Victorian  in  character.  He  had 
an  imusual  command  of  language  in 
which  he  could  spell  out  clearly  and 
with  appropriate  imagery  nearly  every 
truth  that  ever  came  into  his  mind. 

What  is  even  more  amazing  is  that 
this  quality  of  character  persisted  al- 
most imdimmed  and  undiminished  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  ,As  I  recall,  he  was 


87  at  the  time  of  his  passing.  To  few 
men  has  been  given  that  facility,  kept 
intact,  through  so  many  years.  I  re- 
member the  last  dinner  I  attended  with 
him.  What  a  genuine,  charming  utter- 
ance he  made  on  that  occasion,  as  if  he 
were  30  or  40  years  younger  and  at  the 
vei-y  height  of  his  capacity  in  that  field. 
He  made  a  deep  impression  on  this  gen- 
eration, and  I  know  there  are  many  who 
will  mourn  his  passing. 


FEDERAL  TAX  CUT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  1  issue  of  the  E>es  Moines  Register 
the  lead  editorial  makes  an  excellent 
point  regarding  the  talk  going  around 
about  possible  tax  cuts.  The  point  is 
that  there  should  be  a  real  tax  cut  and 
not  a  fake  one  in  which  other  taxes 
would  be  boosted  to  make  room  for  cuts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Tax-Cut  Proposal 

The  .suggestion  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration should  move  quickly  to  reduce  cor- 
poration and  individual  Income  taxes  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  stem  the  skid  in 
stock    prices 

That  skid  was  reversed  on  Tuesday— or 
temporarily  interrupted.  Nobody  knows  for 
sure  which  at  this  time.  The  Hodges  pro- 
posal could  help  restore  business  confidence 
if  it  is  followed  up  by  something  more  spe- 
cific. 

The  Hodges  statement  was  the  first  official 
ctinfirmation  of  rumors  that  have  been  circu- 
lating for  .several  weeks  that  President  Ken- 
nedy will  recommend  a  tax  reduction  to  Con- 
gress before  it  adjourns. 

One  business  advisory  service  has  reported 
that  the  President  will  recommend  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  individual  Income  rates  at 
all  levels  and  an  8  Vi -percent  reduction  for 
corporations. 

Administration  economists  and  others  who 
have  been  urging  a  tax  reduction  believe  it 
would  stimulate  consumer  spending  and 
business  expansion.  The  shocking  break  in 
the  stock  market  has  added  other  arguments. 
One  widely  held  explanation  of  the  skid  in 
stock  prices  has  been  a  general  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  businessmen  and  Investors  in  the 
future  prospects  for  earnings. 

Since  the  squabble  over  steel  prices,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  the 
decline  in  business  profits  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  Although  business  generally  has 
been  good  the  past  12  months,  average  net 
profits  after  taxes  are  down  to  4.5  percent, 
compared  with  a  7.2-percent  average  from 
1947  to  1951  and  a  5.2-percent  average  from 
1951  to  1956. 

These  comparisons,  together  with  the  de- 
cline In  the  average  rate  of  dividends  to  less 
than  4  percent,  are  believed  to  have  con- 
tributed U)  the  big  sell-off  during  the  last 
week. 

Then,  some  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, such  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges, 
have  become  convinced  that  an  early  an- 
nouncement of  a  contemplated  tax  cut  could 
produce  the  double-barreled  result  of  both 
halting  the  break  In  the  stock  market  and 
contributing  to  the  economic  growth  de- 
sired by  President  Kennedy. 

A  tax  cut  would  mean  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  of  course,  but  that 
is  what  its  proponents  want.  They  argue 
that  Federal  tax  rates  are  now  so  high  that  at 
anything  like  full  employment  a  budget  svir- 
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plus  of  flO  billion  a  yetx  would  be  created. 
It  Is  also  argued  that  tlie  preaent  deficit  is 
fictional  IX  one  ooxisUlers  tlie  OoTerzunent 
investment  in  permanent  public  works,  Ufc^> 
the  interstate  road  systnn,  separately  from 
the  operating  budget. 

Thus  It  U  held  that  a  Uzable  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budget  the  way  It  U  now  figured  is 
not  inflationary.  On  ths  contrary,  the  tax- 
cut  proponenU  argue,  a  deficit  U  needed  to 
stimulate  private  investment.  At  present 
tax  rates,  they  say,  any  bo<Hn  Ls  nipped  be- 
fore it  can  really  flourlih. 

Whether  these  argtuneiits  are  sound  Is  open 
to  question,  but  a  real  vax  reduction,  not  a 
fake  one  In  which  otter  taxes  would  be 
boosted  to  replace  the  cuts,  might  be  a 
confldence-buUder  right  now.  A  tax  cut  has 
been  a  long,  long  time  iximlng. 


NEED  FOR  MEANINCIFUL  TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  last  Sundiiy's  Port  Lauder- 
dale News  is  timely  and  sound.  It 
points  out  that  there  it  a  need  for  mean- 
ingful tax  cuts,  but  that  without  cut- 
ting Government  spending  It  will  not  be 
meaningful  and  will  orJy  add  to  the  ter- 
rible financial  burdem  being  passed  on 
to  future  generations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  obje<  tlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Cut  Nexded  But  Not  at  thi  Expensi  or 

Oua  CmuiKXN 

(By  Jack  W.  Oore) 

During  this  past  week  it  become  rather  ap- 
parent that,  despite  8om«'  words  to  the  con- 
trary from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon, 
the  Kennedy  admlnlstrat.on  was  giving  soi- 
ous  thought  to  ptishing  fcir  a  substantial  and 
rather  quick  tax  cut  in  a  a  effort  to  spur  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Some  xuually  authoritative  sources  Indi- 
cated that  not  only  would  cuts  be  proposed 
In  the  individual  incomti  levies  but  in  the 
corporation  tax  rates  as  wall. 

The  only  fly  In  the  ointment  Is  that  the 
administration  Isn't  thlnilng  about  cutting 
Federal  expenditures  to  make  up  for  the 
revenue  which  would  be  lost  by  the  tax  cut. 

Instead,  the  cut  would  De  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hiking  the  national  debt  that  much 
further. 

With  the  need  for  a  sjbstantial  tex  cut 
few  will  argue.  Even  Mr.  Kennedy,  himself, 
posed  the  question  a  shorl  time  ago  whether 
our  present  tax  system  aots  as  a  stimulant 
on  the  economy  or  a  drag. 

Most  businessmen  wlU  f  atly  say  it  acts  as 
a  drag  becatise  with  the  Federal  Government 
a  52  percent  partner  In  most  corporation 
profits,  that  doesn't  provi<le  a  whole  lot  of 
incentive  for  business  to  go  out  and  borrow 
funds  necessary  for  capital  improvements  to 
Increase  their  production  and  their  sales. 

A  drop  of  Just  a  few  percentage  points  In 
the  corporate  tax  rate  st-ucture  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  benefic.al  results.  And, 
If  individual  Income  tax  rites  are  also  cut 
across  the  board,  this  will  leave  a  lot  more 
money  In  the  hands  of  inclvlduals  most  of 
which  will  be  put  back  Into  clrciUation 
through  regular  trade  and  1  ivestment  chan- 
nels. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  a  substan- 
tial tax  cut  seldom  affects  the  Treasury  as 
much  as  might  appear  at  tlie  time  the  cuto 
are  made.  This  comes  abdut  because  the 
tax  cut  usually  stimulates  the?  economy  to 
the  point  where  more  people  and  more  busi- 
ness concerns  make  enoagh  additional 
money  to  return  almost  aii  much  to  the 
Treasury  In  taxes  as  they  did  before  the  cuts 
were  made. 


In  other  words,  there  la  a  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  In  the  tax  rates  as  there  U  in 
other  fielda,  and  preaent  tax  rates  are  cer- 
tainly high  enough  to  make  experts  wonder 
if  the  point  of  <iimini«MTig  returns  hasnt 
already  been  encoxmtered. 

It  woiUd  be  far  better,  of  course.  If  a  tax 
cut  could  be  financed  without  the  necessity 
of  the  Federal  Government  running  deep  into 
red  ink  in  ito  budget.  That  eould  be  done 
if  Government  officials  would  Just  cut  oat 
some  of  the  unneoeesary  and  frivolous 
spending  programs  they  are  pushing. 

But  nobody  in  the  administration  wants 
to  do  that.  Foreign  aid,  for  instance,  could 
well  be  sliced  by  over  $2  billion  a  year  with- 
out, in  our  opinion,  any  real  harm  being 
done.  But  even  though  one  of  the  new 
African  nations  had  to  warn  Its  biislnessmen 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  American  foreign  aid 
money  wasnt  supposed  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  additional  wives,  our 
foreign  aid  people  Just  wont  accept  the  fact 
much  of  our  money  is  being  wasted  or  being 
frittered  away  on  completely  unproductive 
and  unrealistic  programs. 

Much  the  same  is  true  about  some  of  our 
high-cost  domestic  programs.  BiUions  could 
be  saved  each  year  by  restoring  some  com- 
mon sense  and  fiscal  sanity  to  our  ridiculous 
farm  program.  Millions  more  could  be  saved 
each  year  by  revising  civil  service  regula- 
tions so  that  governmental  departments  and 
bureaus,  could  get  rtd  of  unnecessary  em- 
ployees. 

We  should  have  a  law  on  the  books  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  live  with- 
in its  income  except  in  times  of  war  or  grave 
national  emergency.  Some  Congressmen 
have  been  pushing  for  Just  such  a  law  for 
many  years  but  they  have  gotten  absolutely 
nowh  »re  with  It. 

K  there  was  such  a  law  we  wouldn't  be 
faced  with  the  spectacle  of  administration 
lieutenants  trooping  up  the  Hill  twice  in  1 
year  to  seek  a  new  temporary  celling  on  the 
national  debt.  The  temporary  ceiUng  was 
raised  to  $300  billion  Just  a  couple  of  months 
ago  but  this  week  Treasury  Secretary  DUlon 
was  right  back  asking  for  another  hike  to 
$308  billion. 

With  the  Nation's  economy  lagging  behind 
the  recovery  pace  that  the  President  and  his 
economic  advisers  seem  to  think  is  advisable, 
it  is  not  surprising  they  want  to  get  things 
rolling  ahead  at  full  steam  in  order  to  avert 
a  possible  recession  sometime  next  year. 

We  don't  question  the  advisability  of  a 
tax  cut  as  one  has  been  long  overdue  both 
on  personal  and  corporate  Incomes.  But 
passing  out  a  tax  cut  without  taking  meas- 
ures to  cut  Government  spending  is  Just 
going  to  add  more  burdens  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  children  and  their  children.  The 
growing  size  of  the  national  debt  cannot  be 
overlooked  ad  infinitum.  It  won't  go  away 
of  its  own  accord  and  the  only  way  it  Is  going 
to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason  is 
for  the  Government  to  quit  spending  more 
than  it  takes  In  every  year. 


"A  THOUSAND  SPRINOS"— BOOK 
WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  ANNA  CHEN- 
NAULT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  promising  new  books  to  come 
off  the  press  is  "A  Thousand  Springs," 
written  by  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault,  widow 
of  Gen.  Claire  Chennault,  who  com- 
manded the  14th  Air  Force  "Flying 
Tigers."  In  the  June  1  Issue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  there  is  an  interesting 
article  about  this  gracious  lady,  known 
as  Anna  to  her  many  friends,  and  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onto-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou>, 
as  followa: 

"MAaaiAGX   SucoBBs   Up  to   Woman"— Anna 

Chknhault 

(By   Dorothy   McCardle) 

Wasrington,  D.C— Madame  Claire  Lee 
Chennault,  widow  of  the  controversial 
American  general  of  Flying  Tiger  fame,  be- 
lieves that  success  in  any  marriage  depends 
far  more  upon  the  woman  than  upon  the 
man. 

"Seventy  percent  of  the  burden  for  a  good 
marriage  rests  with  the  woman,"  this  lovely 
Chinese  woman  says. 

"Only  30  percent  of  the  responsibility  is 
up  to  the  husband." 

LUCKT    IS 

We  were  discussing  her  new  book.  "A 
Thousand  Springs."  Just  published  by  Paul 
S.  Eriksson,  Inc.  It  is  her  ISth  book,  but 
her  first  to  be  written  In  English.  She  has 
Intense  feeling  for  this  book  because  It  is 
the  great  love  story  of  her  life  and  of  the 
life  of  a  great  American  whom  she  married. 

Besides,  that  number  13  has  special  sig- 
nificance to  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  lucky 
number. 

The  book  is  an  exquisite  love  story  of  a 
romance  and  marriage  against  a  background 
of  war.  It  tells  of  a  man's  devotion  to  a 
woman,  a  devotion  that  linked  Ewt  and 
West,  and  his  rugged  fight  against  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  world's  greatest  enemy 
today — communism. 

Her  book  lias  meaning  for  every  marriage 
in  every  land.  When  she  was  a  bride  of  34. 
newly  married  to  a  brilliant  military  man 
in  his  50's,  her  husband  said  this  to  her: 
"I  ask  two  things  of  you,  darling.  One,  al- 
ways remain  a  Chinese  wife.  Two,  keep  your 
beautiful,  slim  figure." 

omiXNTAi,  concept 

She  explains  that  by  "Chinese  wife"  he 
meant  "a  wife  who  would  let  him  be  the  boss 
Instead  of  trying  to  run  things  herself, 
as  BO  many  women  seem  to  do." 

"A  Chinese  wile's  first  and  most  Important 
characteristic  is  obedience — not  servUlty  or 
subservience,"  she  writes. 

It  is  "simply  the  knack  and  virtue  of  let- 
ting her  husband  feel  that  he  is  truly  the 
head  of  the  family." 

She  explains  further:  "In  the  Chinese 
tradition,  a  wife  avoids  argument  with  her 
husband,  holding  him  by  love,  understand- 
ing, devotion,  and  a  conscious  willingness 
to  let  him  make  the  family  decisions  and 
lead  the  way." 

She  sums  up  the  wife's  role  as  combining 
"the  tact  of  a  diplomat  and  the  tactics  of 
a  psychiatrist." 

During  social  gatherings,  she  says,  a  wife 
"may  Join  in  discussions  of  politics,  but 
never  to  the  extent  of  engaging  in  heated 
debate  with  her  husband,  lest  she  cause  him 
to  lose  face,  or  create  the  impression  that 
she  and  he  are  in  disagreement,  thus  mak- 
ing them  both  lose  face. 

"This  philosophy  may  sound  old  fash- 
ioned to  many  women  in  the  Western  World, 
particularly  American  women,"  she  writes! 
adding,  however,  that  "it  not  only  was  Gen- 
eral Chennault '8  view,  but,  in  my  opinion  is 
a  view  shared  by  most  men.  East  and  West." 

The  American  Air  Force  general  and  his 
beloved  Anna,  whom  he  called  Little  Jade, 
had  10  years  of  marriage  which  was  a  true' 
partnership  before  his  tragic  death  from  can- 
cer in  1958. 

Madame  Chennault  now  lives  here  in 
Washington  with  her  two  young  daughters 
in  an  apartment  she  designed  herself.  It  is 
really  two  large  apartments  thrown  together. 
The  drawing  room  Is  dominated  by  a  Chi- 
nese moon  gate,  a  circular  doorway  which 
faces  an  almost  Itfe-slze  portrait  of  her  late 
husband  in  uniform. 
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The  moon  gate  doorway  Is  a  symbol  of 
happiness  In  China.  She  has  had  It  built  In 
her  home  here  as  a  symbol  to  her  daugh- 
ters, Claire,  13,  and  Cynthia,  12,  of  all  their 
famous  father  meant  to  them  and  to  her. 

POEM    QVOTID 

The  title  of  her  forthcoming  book  has  the 
same  lymbollsm.  She  takes  It  from  a  Chl< 
ncsff  po«m  by  Wong  Wei,  who  wrote; 

"In  th«  mountAln  h  night  nf  rHin, 
Aliov*  th«  itMUjpn  H  thoutund  AprlngA  " 

"t  urn  M  tnrtunnU  mttmnn,"  »h#  wfiuit  In 
th«  pftfMf ,  "tot  I  WM  mNrrlMt  Ut  n  grvHt  mt«ii 

"MkMt  (turn  w\u)  hMV«  f(r«Ni  thing*  Ui  ne- 
cornplUh  hMv«  tw  Urn*  tm  nmMtl  thir>0«, 
UtiU  Um»  tor  t«tul*rtuMM  Tn«  many  HtUa 
thlngn  thU  grcHt  mitn  dl4  to  muks  ma  hap' 
py  the  many  t^ndarnesMs  ha  showsd  m«, 
miid^  my  lift  with  him  a  Joy  and  rulflll- 
m#nt  " 

On  the  flnal  page,  she  quut«s  lh«  poem  and 
•nds: 

'Our  lir«  together  was  Ilk*  a  Chinese 
poem.  *  *  *  In  my  heart  there  are  a  thousand 
springs  " 

rtEW    "HUMP" 

Anna  Chan,  daughter  of  a  highly  placed 
diplomatic  family  of  old  China,  was  19  years 
old  when  she  was  assigned  by  a  Chinese 
news  agency  to  report  on  the  commanding 
general  of  the  U.S.  14th  Air  Force,  who  had 
been  saving  thousands  of  Chinese  lives  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

He  was  a  tall,  rugged  personality  with 
sudden  kindness  In  his  piercing  eyes.  He 
had  been  malting  history,  flying  the  "hump" 
between  India  and  China  and  training 
China's  young  pilots  to  fight  the  Japanese. 

First  as  a  newspaperwoman  and  after  the 
war  as  the  woman  General  Chennault  came 
back  to  marry,  she  tells  her  story  with  the 
finesse  of  a  novelist. 

Anna  Chennault  is  a  novelist.  Her  12 
previous  books  written  in  Chinese  are  fiction 
of  a  high  order.  She  is  already  at  work 
on  her  14th  book  her  2d  in  English.  It  is  a 
novel  against  the  background  of  World  War 
II,  in  which  her  husband's  great  military 
exploits  will  play  their  part,  disguised  as 
fiction. 

The  beautiful  and  determined  woman  kept 
faith  with  Claire  Chennault  in  his  two  post- 
wedding-day  requests. 

SLIM    FIGURE 

She  has  been  a  Chinese  wife,  a  true  part- 
ner. After  her  marriage  she  handled  all  the 
public  relations  of  the  new  CAT  airline 
which  Chennault  and  a  group  of  dedicated 
men  established  in  war-torn  China. 

And  she  still  has  that  same  slim  figure 
which  tight-fitting  Chinese  sheaths  demand 
of  the  wearer.  She  watches  that  figure  to- 
day, more  through  exercise  than  through 
diet. 

As  a  dress  designer,  fusing  Chinese  and 
American  chic,  she  is  in  great  demand.  But 
today  she  only  designs  for  charity. 

She  recently  completed  a  series  cf  100 
fashion  designs  for  her  government,  to  be 
shown  In  Latin  America. 

She  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Washington 
who  are  constantly  trying  to  lure  this  young 
and  attractive  widow  to  meet  eligible  young 
men.     She  isn't  interested. 

She  fills  her  life  with  a  part-time  job  at 
Georgetown  University,  which  employs  her 
gilt  for  languages;  with  writing  and  stay- 
ing home  most  nights  with  her  daughters, 
and  with  sending  back  to  Taiwan  newspaper 
repurts  on  political,  economlr,  and  himian- 
interest  subjects. 

She  maintains  a  home  in  Taiwan,  where 
she  takes  her  daughters  each  summer,  but 
she  wants  to  bring  them  up  in  the  cosmo- 
politan atmosphere  of  Washington.  DC.  It 
wa.s  her  husband's  wish  that  they  have  an 
American  education  without  ever  forgetting 
their  rich  Chinese  heritage. 


STUDENTS    WORKING    THEIR    WAY 
THROUGH  COLLEGE 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Sunday's  Issue  of  the  Miami  Herald  ap- 
peared an  article  by  O.  K.  Modenfleld, 
Associated  Press  (editorial  writer,  which 
points  out  how  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  workine  their  way 
through  colleBe  today.  The  aitlclp 
should  N«rve  as  an  inspiration  to  ihnnr 
who  are  b««inn»r.|  to  dotibt  thnt  ihrv 
can  trvw  ebi»ln  a  eoll#ge  ♦'duration  un- 
l#(i«  th«  Ft»d#nil  Oovvrumttui  <»pptid<i  mil 
llohK  of  doUarN  foe  (tchotacAttipN  utid  oth- 
»v  fortm  of  t\n%nciul  uratttM  I  uok 
unanUnouN  consent  thut  il>i»  iiiiu:it-  ix* 
printed  In  the  Rkcord 

There  belni*  no  objection,  tht?  liiiulf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ht( okd 
as  follows : 

It  Cam  Be  Rough .   bi't     Thousands   Work- 
ing Tkcir   Wat   To  Gain   Colmoi;   Eouca- 

TtONh 

(By  O    K.  Modenfleld.   AitKoclated  PreKs 
educt  tion  writer » 

Urbana,  111. — It  Is  MtlU  possible  Uj  work 
your  way  through  college  without  luauR. 
grants,  scholarships  or  help  from  your  par- 
ents. 

The  proof;  Thousands  of  students  do  it 
every  year.    But  It  ••an  be  rough 

It  may  take  you  5  years  instead  ol  4.  Your 
grades  may  suffer  (although  not  i^ecessarilyi 
Your  social  life  may  be  limited  You  may 
miss  a  lot  of  rah-i-ah  fun  of  college,  as  well 
as  more  serious  extracurricular  actlvltle.'; 
You  may  be  Umi.ed  in  the  choice  of  col- 
leges you  can  attend 

But  it  can  be  cone  and  the  rewards  are 
great. 

Dennis  S.  Acurcliis  i.s  di  ins  it  here  at 
the  University  of  Illinois 

"The  only  way  I  could  go  to  college  was  to 
work  my  way  through,  and  I  realized  the 
only  way  I  could  ever  amount  to  anything 
was  to  go  to  college."  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

Nancy  Walsh  is  doing  it.  too 

"I  realized  while  working  a  year  (before 
entering  the  university)  that  I  would  have 
to  go  to  college  to  get  anyplace.  "  she  said 
"I  don't  have  time;  to  participate  in  campus 
activities,  and  I  have  no  time  for  my  fa- 
vorite recreation — bowling  and  outdoor  spec- 
tator sports.  But  I  have  never  been  tempted 
to  quit  school" 

William  O.  Baillie  is  another  making  it  on 
his  own 

"Having  to  work  my  wuv  through  makes 
me  want  to  go  to  college  just  that  much 
more."  he  said.  '  My  social  life  suffers  from 
having  to  work  ar.d  study  a  lot.  but  that  can 
wait.  Getting  a  good,  well-rou.ided  educa- 
tion is  the  most    mportant   thing  to  me   " 

There  Is  nothing  new  of  course,  in  work- 
ing your  way  through  college.  During  the 
depression  it  was  the  accepted  thing. 

Even  today  an  estimated  one-third  of  all 
college  students  hold  down  a  job  during  the 
school  year. 

But  somehow  it  has  become  '  iess  fashion- 
able" than  it  used  to  be  to  put  yourself 
through  college.  acc(jrding  to  a  group  ol 
experts  who  met  here  recently 

Student  employment  directors,  from  a 
number  of  Mldwe.'itern  universities  said,  "We 
believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  benefits  of 
working  one's  wiy  through  cnllege  be  re- 
emphasized. 

"Too  many  students  failing  to  get  a  loan 
or  a  scholarship  e imply  do  not  go  to  school. 
Far  too  many  of  our  dropouts  fail  to  even 
investigate  the  pcssibillties  of  part-time  and 
summer  employment." 

One  reason  probably  is  all  the  publicity 
that  has  been  given  to  the  rising  costs  of 
college. 


College  costs  have  risen,  tremendously,  but 
.so  have  the  salaries  paid  working  students. 
It  has  never  been  easy  to  work  your  way 
through  college,  but  It  probably  isn't  any 
harder  today  than  It  was  when  dad  was  a 
Ireshman 

In  the  late  1930s,  the  typical  wage  s<-iile 
for  sttidenfs  working  campus  Jobs  was  30 
cents  an  hour  Today  It  Is  near  Sl.as  an 
hour  Tlie  golnR  rnt*-  on  a  board  Job  In  the 
Iwao'B  wii«  3  hotim  WfTfk  for  thrpe  menln 
ro<lnv  n  «Mid»>n»  rnu  fnrn  rnoiiuh  ff>f  thri-e 
iMfiU  wiMi  '-Illy  3  hoi(f»  wcrfk 

Wp   firmly    b«ll*v*>   thttl   It   If)   pmwibi*   f'f 

.,    tsHidiiiil    )//    niinlMO    hi*   own    f.*l\\0t0   MlU'M' 

Hon    iiitoDtfii    11    comHiitntwm   "f   pwri'iini* 
worit     cit(.;tii  It)  hour*  imr  w«i»k-  diirinu  Ui« 
w  Hiieiuu  ^fiir  uiid  n  fiill-iitne  Job  during  ih« 
oiiiiinK^r    iiiontliH      »ityM  John   R    Orlfftn     u« 
MAtani    (I'-.iii   of   Htudetits  at   Illinois 

nifif  probubly  Isn't  it  working  siudtni 
on  .my  ( ainpiis  in  the  country  who  d(>«»n  t 
iliink  he  could  get  better  grades  If  he  waren'i 
wcrktuK 

Hill  tiip  htudent  employment  directors 
dniagree  Because  a  working  student  muAi 
budget  hiH  time  as  well  as  his  money,  they 
said,  he  tends  t(j  develop  stronger  study 
habllH 

The  Working  student  should  realize  that 
the  prehtlge-Uiden  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities—where  tuition,  room,  and  board 
alone  can  rost  •2,000  a  year  or  more— are 
out  of  his  financial  class 

Many  smaller,  less  expensive  (but  still  ex- 
rellent)  private  institutions  are  In  small 
communities  where  job  possibilities  are  lim- 
ited 

All  things  considered,  the  best  bet  for  a 
working  student  probably  is  a  public  col- 
lege or  university  within  his  own  State. 
Tax-R\ippf)rted  Institutions  are  able  to  keep 
student  costs  to  a  minimum,  and  most  are 
large  enough  to  provide  student  employ- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  Yoik  Joui-nal  American  for  Sun- 
day. April  8,  appeared  an  outstanding 
article  by  the  distinguished  writer  and 
columni.st.  Bob  Considine,  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  air  and  ground  personnel  of 
the  US  Air  Force. 

The  dedication  to  country  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  the  pilots  and  air  crews 
of  our  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers 
and  the  men  and  women  who  support 
them  IS  the  key  to  the  deterrent  capabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  against  the  use 
of  military  aggression  by  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin. 

These  pre.scrvers  of  the  peace  are  un- 
.selfish  public  servants.  They  are  not 
demanding  35-hour  weeks  with  40  hours' 
pay.  Most  of  them  could  be  making 
more  money  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  a  more  secure  job  in  private 
industry.  Something  else  keeps  them 
goin.u— the  love  of  their  country  and  the 
realization  that  preservation  of  a  just 
and  lastiim  peace  is  the  most  noble  of 
undertakings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
splendid  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thky    Pi  edge   Livf.s    and    Fortune.s   To    Keep 

L's  Free 

I  By  Bob  Considine) 

Dow  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Maine — One  rend- 
these  days  of  strumpets,  cuckolds,  muggers. 
dope  pushers,  and  larceny  in  high  places,  and 
one  tends  to  despair  over  the  direction  m 
which  we  seem  to  be  deca\  ing. 
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But  a  trip  to  a  place  f;uch  as  this  great 
alrbase  on  the  edge  of  th<?  wilderness  serves 
as  a  reassuring,  even  Insjilratlonal  antidote 
to  the  shoddiness  of  the  times  Here  men 
pledge  their  lives  and.  to  a  great  degree,  their 
fortunes  to  the  proposition  thnt  America  and 
the  free  world  are  worth  protecting  and — if 
nttnrked— shall  strike  bark  with  resolution 
II  11(1  colossal  strength 

TTiere  la  hardly  n  pilot  copilot  nir  rrew- 
rii.in  Rfotind  rfpwmnn.  innim^-nniie*  mnti 
iiflfntnl>itr«t/»f,  hAsh  •liti((ff  or  nutM'  iisaietmu 
iiffn  who  could  luri  tnnkn  tiMttP  mnut-y  tiyitp 
|iliin»Htiity  Ati(t  tunrf  t>tt>i\  f  in  n  lit**  h"ciit«< 
I'hd  »it)ii(il«rf  itufUntt  iii  th'  rouniry 

Hui  »h«y  fcttty  mi  «h«lr  Job*  ft  Uum  Utfit 
(iiii-lly  nntf^iimuiii  Hint  tnllilury  pt-miiii  devote 
feo  rriU'h  lit  their  lirotini**  i/i  ih«  Mirvut 
tmiuiin)  i|i«  servi.e  iHkes  ure  al  ttiMri  offers 
tiii-m  iM»fiiMty  and.  In  llnu'  n  |)en»U/ii  Well 
ihere's  precious  Utile  »e  urily  or  perliHi>« 
even  not  much  of  u  full  re  flying  a  •u[>er- 
sonlc  P  101  or  k  nncleHr  r)omb-lndeii  B  b'2Ci 
on  endless  real  lifelike  mission*  from  a 
strip  that  Is  often  as  Icebound  and  fog- 
enshrouded  as  some  I  >tt  land  in  the 
Antiirctlc 

Ask  almost  any  man  Irom  the  Kirateglc 
Air  Command  why  he  works  a  70-  U>  80-hour 
week  under  often  i)erllou«  circumstances, 
with  no  overtime  pay  mid  the  perpetual 
cross  of  having  to  keep  his  cfTlclency  score 
up  to  snufT,  or  suffer  demotion  and  he  will 
shrug  and  say,  'Wei!,  f  omebody  s  fot  to 
do  It  " 

We  had  an  early  breakfa.'st  the  other  day 
with  a  B- 52  crew  composed  of  six  of  the 
most  Intelligent,  clean-cut  Americans  you 
could  hope  to  meet  in  this  or  any  other 
period. 

Each  was  outstanding  in  his  role  within 
tJiat  gigantic  bomber  an  i  ml.  sile  launcher 
that  was  parked  hardly  30  yards  from  where 
we  ate. 

Thj  crew  had  been  oi,  alert  there  for  4 
days  and  nights.  TTiey  v.ould  have  to  stay 
ready  for  another  3  days  and  nighus  They 
would  not  leave;  the  immediate  area  of  the 
plane  during  that  peri(5<l.  They  attended 
6  hours  of  classes  each  day,  to  add  a  fresh 
edge  to  their  already  g-eat  knowledge  of 
their  several  jobs.  They  dressed  in  the  light 
coveralls  that  are  worn  beneath  flying  suits. 
Their  suits  hung  near  their  beds,  along  with 
their  helmets,  boots,  glo-es,  oxygen  masks. 
They  could  expect  to  be  klaxoned  out  of  their 
bunks  or  wherever  else  they  might  be,  with- 
out warning,  at  least  twice  during  the  week 

For  them,  as  for  other  SAC  crews  around 
the  world,  there  are  no  onger  any  aimless 
flights.  The  day  of  the  training  stint  is  just 
about  done.  'When  the  horn  sounds,  the 
crews  on  alert  start  to  w;  r.  This  particular 
crew  had  proved,  more  than  once,  that  it 
could  be  roused  from  sleep,  suit  up.  scramble 
into  the  plane,  start  its  eight  engines,  ac- 
tivate Its  Indescribable  electronics  systems, 
and  taxi  away  in  under  5  minutes. 

Tliey  might  not  know  for  5  or  6  hours 
later,  as  they  approache<l  the  prime  target 
and  its  auxiliaries,  that  this  was  not  the  real 
McCoy.  Then  back  to  E>ow,  their  fuel  tanks 
replenished  by  a.  risky  drink  from  a  lumber- 
ing K-97  tanker — perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
out  over  a  stormy  ocean.  Then  to  find  DoWs 
strip,  somewhere  down  taere,  and  put  the 
400.000  pound  (plus)  bomber  gently  on  the 
earth,  its  mixture  of  H-bcmbs  and  A-bombs 
intact. 

A  hard  life,  but  they  accept  It  and  stick 
with  it  in  the  face  of  the  blandishments  of 
civilian  life,  because,  well,  "Somebody's  got 
to  do  it." 

A  hard  llfj,  but  a  proud  one.  too.  They 
have  developed,  in  this  tense  peace,  an 
esprit  de  corpe  acquirable  usually  only  In 
war  Col.  Harry  R.  Burell,  commander, 
4i)38th  Strategic  Wing  (SAC) ,  took  us  to  one 
of  the  officers'  dlne-ln  formal  dinners  Tues- 
day night  and  It  was  almost  like  something 


out  of  the  days  when  the  RAP  was  winning 
the  Battle  of  Britain. 

No  smoking  until  after  the  main  course. 
There  were  toasts  to  the  President,  to  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and  to  various  unlU 
that  had  outperformed  others.  It  was  a 
man's  dinner,  attended  by  gentlemen  who — 
at  a  time  when  there  would  appear  to  be 
reason  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  their  land- 
would  iny  down  their  lives  t<j  defend   it 


Ain  VHOULKMH  IN  THE  mFM 
WOULD 

Mr  MUHKIK.  Mr.  PtekUiml.  at,  the 
Hfunit  iitk(«ib  up  the  Foreign  AMdotttnec 
Act  of  1002,  It  may  be  well  for  u«  to  Uke 
a  lof>lc  Bt  what  other  free  world  nations 
are  doing  in  the  Important  bu«lne»«  of 
wtrenKthenlnK  the  economieti  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Too  often  we 
asiiume  that  the  United  States  b  carry- 
ing the  burden  alone. 

Prank  M.  Coffin.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  Interriatlonal  De- 
velopment, and  former  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  has  provided 
us  with  an  up-to-date  report  on  the 
activities  of  our  allies  in  the  foreign  aid 
field.  Mr.  Coffin  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  his 
two  terms  in  the  House.  He  is  an 
authority  on  the  Common  Market.  He 
recently  made  an  on-the-spot  survey  of 
aid  activities  in  Europe,  Canada,  and 
Asia. 

Last  Sunday,  June  3,  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Coffin 
on  his  findings.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  a  concise 
and  illuminating  discussion  of  foreign 
aid  by  an  able  and  articulate  student  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Frank  M.  Coffin, 
entitled  "Allies  Are  Carrying  Their  Share 
of  Aid."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Allies  .\re  Carrying  Their  Share  of  Aid 
(By  Frank  M.  Coffin) 

In  the  history  of  nations,  a  decade  and  a 
half  is  a  short  time  for  a  wheel  to  turn  full 
circle. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  on  June  15.  1947.  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  C.  Marshall.  In  a  com- 
mencement address  at  Harvard,  confronted 
the  American  people  with  a  problem,  a  task, 
and  an  opportunity. 

Speaking  starkly  and  pungently.  he  said ; 
"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Eiuxjpe's 
requirements  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  of 
foreign  goods  and  other  essential  products — 
principally  from  America — are  so  much 
greater  than  her  present  ability  to  pay  that 
she  must  have  substantial  additional  help  or 
face  economic,  social,  and  political  deteriora- 
tion of  a  very  grave  character. 

"The  remedy  lies  in  breaking  the  vicious 
circle  and  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
European  people  in  the  economic  future  of 
their  own  countries  and  of  Europe  as  a 
whole." 

Seldom  in  great  public  matters  have  diag- 
nosis of  the  problem,  prescription  of  the 
remedy,  commitment  to  action  and  pre- 
dicted results  occured  with  such  precision. 

THE   UNTOLD  STOKT 

Today  Europe,  long  since  rebuilt  and  grow- 
ing fast  in  economic  strength  and  toward 
political  unity,  is  Joining  with  ua,  Canada. 


and  Japan  In  recognizing  a  larger  common 
problem,  task,  and  opportunity.  The  prob- 
lem Is  the  poverty  and  despair  of  one-third 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  The  task  Is  to 
create  confidence  that  all  nations  can  best 
develop  In  freedom  The  opportunity  Is  to 
mobilize  the  energies,  knowledge,  and  re- 
sources of  thfwe  who  have  and  thoae  who 
n^-rri 

Afn*Tlrani»  know  only  part  of  this  sf/ry 
W»>  kfi'/w  the  HUrry  tit  our  part  in  the  ixm^- 
wi»f  rfrmmry  of  Kiir<;p«  an/1  Japan  Wi» 
know  th*  »f/rl#n  lit  their  tHUiMiu  «r'/wth 
i.fid  itwrtmmitti  i'iutp0tMUm  We  lio  tml 
Mf.'/w  the  fciy/ff  111  trm  worl/l  foriUKfi  aid 
Aftd  Yfi  ih«>  l'J«t  of  fof«iKf(  hid  u  ort«  of  out 
i/ioKi  kiKtiinciiot  ttnd  dnrHble  tuinrru 

We  re»|)ondi-d  g«n«rou*ly  u>  Ut»  ctmWt'hKti 
lit  tl,e  Miiri>>ittll  plan  Witx  Am»r\rhTi»  t/y,k 
pride  In  thu  effort  W*  have  nnUhed  that 
effort  and  shifted  our  help  Ut  the  jK^yr*r 
nations 

A*  a  nutifjn,  we  are  iftO  percent  richer  than 
when  we  launched  our  aid  U)  Europe  E-^h 
American  u>day  Is  contributing  leaa  than 
half  as  much  for  economic  aid  aa  he  did  ..be- 
tween 1946  and  19.51  And  yet  there  Is  a 
tendency  for  our  early  pride  and  enthusi- 
asm U)  yield  to  doubt  and  aelf-crltlclam. 
Much  of  this  stems  from  the  feeling  that 
we  are  bearing  the  whole  burden;  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  become  Uncle  Sucker. 

It  was  to  test  this  belief,  to  winnow  fact 
from  fancy,  that  Powler  Hamilton.  AdmlrUs- 
trator  of  our  new  Agency  for  International 
Development,  sent  me  last  winter  to  visit  the 
capitals  of  Germany,  Prance.  England.  Bel- 
gium. Italy.  Japan,  and  Camula — an  unprec- 
edented Itinerary  for  an  official  concerned 
with  aiding  developing  countries.  It  was 
difficult  to  explain  to  colleagues  preparing  for 
the  rigors  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  or  voUtile 
South  America.  I  had  to  remind  them  th«t 
United  States  aid  officials  had  to  be  just  as 
concerned  with  countries  which  could  give 
aid   as  with   those   which   needed   aid. 

The  high  point  of  this  tour  was  DAC.  the 
Development  Assistance  Conunittee  of  the 
10  ald-gi\-ing  nations  of  Europe.  Japan. 
Canada,  the  Common  Market,  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  World  Bank  as  an  interested 
observer.  Located  In  Paris  it  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  forum,  a  fact -gathering  center,  a  con- 
science and  an  Instr-oment  for  coordinated 
aid  action  by  its  members. 

Tlie  basic  lesson  learned  was  that  the  task 
Ol  helping  the  newly  developing  countries 
is  now  accepted  as  a  normal  function  of 
industrialized  nations.  It  ^ag  t>ecome  pwt 
of  the  fabric  of  responsibUlties  of  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sect(H-s  in  all  the 
countries  I  visited. 

AN  EXPOBTED  DIALOCTJK 

As  i\  member  of  the  House  Poretgn  AiJairs 
Committee.  I  used  to  Join  in  the  anr.ua: 
dialogue  with  the  executive  tn^oich  on  for- 
eign aid.  I  sometimes  think  we  could  have 
substituted   a   long-playing   record 

On  side  1.  the  legislators  would  complain 
about  waste,  ungrateful  recipients,  our 
ability  to  afford  aid  our  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, the  difficulty  of  perstiading  con- 
stituents, and  the  rigidity  of  bureaucracy. 
Or  side  2.  the  executive  spokesmen  would 
talk  about  their  efforts  to  improve  their  or- 
ganization and  procedures,  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  a  free  world,  the  dangers  of  cutun« 
their  budget  estimates,  and  the  progress 
made   in  countries  being  helped. 

The  point  I  make  here  is  that  precisely  tie 
same  dialogue  is  now  going  on  in  the  coun- 
tries I  visited  There  are  aid  ministers  argu- 
ing with  finance  ministers.  Cabinet  meeticics 
on  the  aid  buc^t.  parliamentary  coouru"'- 
tees  and  debates  on  aid.  intermlnab>  aid 
missions  from  underdeveloped  ccwntrjes. 
newspaper  articles,  and  puhUc  d£scuKiiv.iiQ 

The  figures  tell  p«fcrt  of  the  story  Aocvva- 
Ing  to  the  OrgaAisaUon  fur  Kcoisoeauc  Cv.^ 
operation  and  DereiopmeBt  » the  kx-ormm^y  -,,> 
%b»    C^vanizatKtD    for    Ettrofw^c    Ei.x'o.'oeuc 
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Cooperation,  wbich   administered   the   Mar-  a  year   for   this  purpose.     One   measure    of  There  Is  a  tendency  for  ald-givlng  coun- 

,>,b11    plan,    now    enlarged    to    include    the  France's   commitment  is   the  30,000  French  tries  to  assist  only  those   nations  to  which 

United  States  ^nri  Canada).  lU  IB  members  teachers,  civil  aervimts,  and  experts  In  Africa  there    are   special    ties.     There    is    too   little 

other   than    the   United  State*   contributed  and  Indochina.    This  is  over  four  times  the  agreement   on   the  kinds  of  aid   which   best 

%2J3  billion  of  economic  aid  In   1960.  com-  number  of  Americans  directly  employed  in  serve  various  stages  of  development, 

pared  to  our  own  contribution  of  $3  billion,  our  own  AID  programs.  Free  world   aid  is  like   a  flotilla  of  ships 

The  first  figure  represented  an  Increase  of  91  Like    the    GermiJis   and    the   French,    the  vaguely     trending    toward     a    distant     port 

billion  or  73   percent  since    1866,  compared  British  have  broken  through  the  barriers  of  with  each  vessel  under  different  sailing  or- 

to  our   own   Increase   of    $0.8   billion   or   39  established    bureaucreacy    to    create    a    new  ders      What   Is  needed  is  at  least  a  central 

percent.  Department  of  Technical  Cooperation  which  operations   room   where    all   courses   can    be 

Even  more  remarkable  Is  the  fact  that  If  Is  staffed  by  some  700  experts  and  support-  plotted   and  collisions  avoided, 

we  consider  total  resources,  both  private  and  Ing  personnel.     Despite  her  balance-of-pay-  Such  a  center  is  the  Development  Assist- 

publlc,  channeled  Into  developing  countries,  ments  problem,  Britain's  current  aid  level  is  ance   Committee.     Evolving  over   the  past  2 

those    from    Western    Europe,    Canada,    and  over  $400  million  j  early.  years,  it  may  well  rank  as  one  of  the  great 

Japan  amounted  to  $4.4  billion  In  1B60,  com-  Even  in  Belgium.,  torn  by  trov.hles  In  the  initiatives  taken  by  the  free  world,  together 

pared  to  ours  of  $4  billion.  Congo,     the     forward-looking     Influence     of  with  the  Marshall  plan,  NATO,  the  Common 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  gross  national  prime  Minister  Spaak  has  resulted  In  a  new  Market  and  DAC's  psu-ent  OECD. 
product  devoted  to  aid,  our  OECD  partners  offlce  for  Development  Cooperation  and  a  DAC's  unique  place  in  international  aid 
and  Japan  Increased  their  giving  from  0.46  high-level  council  of  expert  advisers  Bel-  jg  based  on  the  fact  that  it  has  direct  ac- 
percent  In  1956  to  0.64  percent  in  1960  while  gium  have  over  3,700  technicians  and  teach-  cess  to  its  member  goveriunents.  Officials  at 
the  U.S.  effort  rose  from  0.51  percent  to  0.59  ers  in  the  Congo,  Uwanda,  and  Burundi  and  senior  levels  of  government  frequently  at- 
percent.  Contrary  to  the  view  of  the  aver-  almost  2,000  Africans  in  Belgium  as  students  tend  its  meetings.  It  is  therefore  an  Instru- 
age  American  taxpayer,  the  proportion  of  our  or  on-the-job  traiaees.  ment  which  can  be  used  not  only  to  In- 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  economic  ngj-g  ig  a  nation  with  one-twentieth  the  crea.se  the  level  and  effectiveness  of  the  aid 
aid  is  not  the  highest  In  the  world.  Here  population  of  the  CTnlted  States  with  half  as  programs  of  its  own  members;  It  can  also 
are  the  top  10:  many   nationals    in   economic    aid    activities  strengthen  the  national  support  given  such 

Percent  overseas.  organizations    as    the    United    Nations,    the 

France 1.59  The    European    Economic    Coramtmity.    or  World   Bank   and    its  soft   loan   affiliate,   the 

Portugal 1.52  common     Market,      is     another     aid-giving  International  Development  Association. 

Belgium 0.85  "country."      This    six-nation    entity    has    it.s  Important     steps     have     been     taken     by 

United  Kingdom 0.64  q.^^  j^j^j  program   for  African  countries  and  DAG.    In  March  lyGl,  It  recognized  the  con- 
United  States 0.59  JJ3  Q^yjj  fund,  with  commitments   averaging  cept    of    a    "common    aid    effort"    by    all    as 

Germany 0.56  q^.^^  ^jqo  million  a  year.     It  finances  some  members.     It  is  now  takmg  the  first  step  to 

Netherlands 0.47  35Q   scholarship    trainees    a   year    and    hopes  breathe  life  into  this  concept  by  conducting 

Japan 0.44  goon    to    triple    this    rnte.      It  plans  a   new  an  annual  review  of  the  aid  program  of  each 

Italy 0.42  Common    Institute'    of   Development    to    in-  mcniljer  country. 

Canada 0.21  elude  both  giving  and  receiving  nations.  dAC  members  are  aL'^o  vitally  involved  in 

(These  figures  Include  grants,  loans  over  5  Italy,  plagued  wi".h  the  political,  social,  and  the  creation  of  an  OECD  Development  Cen- 

years,  contributions  to  International  organ-  economic   problems    of    its    own    south    and  ter,  a  study  of  technical  cooperation  in  Lmhii 

izations,    reparations,    consolidation    credits  feeling  its   way   ui  der  Prime   Minister   Fan-  America  and  con.sideration  of   a  program   of 

and  purchases  of 'World  Bank  securities.)  fani's  "opening  to  the  left,"  is  nevertheless  investment  guarantees  applicable   10  all   its 

Behind  these  figttres  lies  a  postwar,  post-  showing  signs  of  en  aid  awakening.     It  has  members, 

colonial  discovery   by  the   West   of   the  sig-  been  financins^  a  significant   volume   of  ex-  dac  Is  not  confining  its  role  to  examining, 

nlflcance    of    over    a    billion    people,    mostly  porT,s  to  less  developed  countries  bur  it  needs  thinking,  and  discussing,  however.     Under  a 

undetermined  as  to  the  form  of  their  gov-  to  procram  its  aid  more  effectively  while  at  resolution    passed   in   January    its   memb'-rs 

errunent,  mostly  of  skins  other  than  white,  the  same  time  offering  terms  that  are  within  are  prepared  to  form  coo.-dinallng  teams  for 

mostly  of  faiths  other  than  Christian  but  all  the  realistic  repayment  capacity  of  the  coun-  efforts  in  various  countries.    DAC  hopes  soon 

churning  in  a  molten  substructure  of  want,  tries  assisted.  to  have  teams  working  on  at  least  one  coun- 

Ignorance,  Illness,  frustration,  and  determi-  Japan  shares  some  of   Italy's  problem.s   of  try  in  each  of  the  major  developing  regions 

nation  to  build  better  lives.  intensive    growth,    preoccupation    with    do-  of  the  world.    Tlicse  teams  will  consider  the 

New  Initiatives  growing  from  this  discovery  mestic  Issues  and  an  approach  to  aid  largely  problems  and  needs  of  the  country,  the  aid 

are  motivated   by  a  blend  of  Idealism   and  otitside  the  budget,  through   export    credits  programs  of  the  d(;nors  and  ways  in  which 

realism;    of  commercial  advantage,  national  and  guarantees.    However,  it  has  e.=;tabll.shed  they  can  pool  their  efforts  more  effectively. 

prestige,  enlightened  self-interest,  and  moral  an  Oversea  Economic  Cooperation  Fund  and  The    United    States    views   DAC    as   indis- 

obllgatlon.     And   not  the  least  of  the  well-  an  Economic  Cooperation  Bureau  in  the  For-  pensable  to  the  task  01  mobilizing  free  wjrld 

springs  is  this  sense  of  moral  obligation  that  eign    Office.      Its    Export-Import    Bank    has  aid  resources.     U.S.  Ambassador  James  Rid- 

has  pricked  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  available  some  $350  million  for  medium-term  dleberger  is  chairman  of  DAC.     A  high-level 

This     seldom    becomes     articulate.     It    is  lending.  American  team  headed  by  Ambassador  John 

illustrated  by  the  story  told  me  In  Germany  From  the  start  of  Its  technical  assistance  Tuthlll  represents  us  at  DAC  in  Paris.     And 

of  pastors  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  who  set  aside  program  to  last  October,  some  3.500  foreign  our   Agency   for   Inlernationad  De\clopment 

one  Sunday  for  the  support  of  voluntary  aid  trainees  and  students  studied  in  Japan  while  has    a   specific    organizational    unit   conccn- 

projects  overseas.    Their  collections  exceeded  almost   500   Japanese   experts  served    in   less  tratlng  on  matters  coming  before  DAC. 

their  highest  expectations.  developed    areas    of    the    world.     Ten    tech-  it  will  be   through  a  combination  of  dis- 

Each  country  visited  seemed  to  be  respond-  nical  training  centers  have  been  set  up  o\er-  cussion  and  action,  ol  putting  their  money 

Ing   to   this   responsibility    in   several    ways,  seas  and  three  more  are  planned.  and  their  skills  where  their  discussions  lead 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  troubled  Canada    is   in    the    anomalous   position   of  them,    that    DAC's    members    can    create    a 

OS  It  is  by  the  BerUn  specter,  had  just  taken  being  the  second  richest  country  per  capita  movement  rivaling  In  achievement  the  hls- 

the  amazing  step  of  quadrupling  its  aid  com-  in   the  world  but   with   only   one-fifth    of    1  torlc   awakenings   of  exploration,  migration, 

mitments — from  a  little  over  $0.3  billion  in  percent   of   her    gross    national    product    de-  and  intellectual  awnrcnc,';.'!.     For  this  will  be 

1960  to  almost  $1.4  billion  in  1961.  voted    to    foreign    aid.     Progress    has    been  an  awakening  to  action  for  one-third  of  the 

It   had   also   Just   created   a  new   Ministry  made   with   the  passage   last  year  of   a   $200  human  race, 

of  Economic  Cooperation  to  centralize  its  aid  million  export  credit  program  a.-id  the  estab-  And  all  of  this  is  but  the  extension  of  the 

activities  in  40  countries.     One  German  offi-  llshment  of  an  External  Aid  Office.     Canada  logic  of  General  Marshall's  historic  words  at 

cial  said  that  his  working  routine  was  upset  has  much  more  to  offer  a  real  free  world  aid  Harvard  15  years  ago. 

at   least  once   a  week  by   the   visit  of  some  movement. 

African  economic  mission.  There  are  efforts  In  countries  other   than                                            ■    "' 

German    businessmen    also    are    exploring  the   seven    I   visited    to    participate    In    this  wTRjrTAPPTMr-   T  T^r^TQl  attom 

opportunities  overseas,  often  aided  by  credit  movement.       Scandinavia,     Israel,     and     the  W  IKt  1  Ari^llNij   LiHiUltoi-A  1  lUXN 

guarantees  and  tax  incentives.  Netherlands    are    among    them.     There    are  ^jj-      MTJSKTE       Mr     Pre.sidcilt      as     1 

The    top   aid   country,   proportionately,    is  also   the   Important   international   efforts   of  member  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 

France.    Despite  her  problems  In  Algeria  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and  Tecli-  T,,„fletic  oti^.-,      r.f   fHo   r-^rvirv,  tf^o    r^»^ 

Tunisia,  she  has  maintained  a  level  of  from  nical  Assistance  Programs,  the  WcDrld  Bank,  ""  J-"vesiif,aiions   01    ine   uommiiiee   on 

$800  to  $900  million  a  year  for  economic  as-  its    International    Development    Association  Government    Operations.     I     have     par- 

sistance  overseas.     The  percentage  In  terms  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  ticipatcd  in  a  number  of  hearings  related 

of  France's  gross  national  product  is  almost  But    there    are    serious    problems.     Some  to   the   pi'oblem    of   controlling    criminal 

three  times  that  of  the  United  States.    A  new  countries  think  too  much  in  terms  of  trade  activities      and     illccal     eamblin'^      In- 

Minlstry     of     Cooperation     has     Just     been  advantage.     All  of  them  maintain  too  strict  ^,.,„c:,,„i"     t  fi..^    '„■«  r.,.^  r,^r.f^^,^t^^  u,r 

rreateri  ^^r^r^i^r.   i^,.^.   ^r   -~,o,.rvx-^t    ^„m    <.,.„..«o.  cieasuisly.  1  find,  we  are  Confronted  by 

creaiea.  lending    terms    of    repavment    and    interest  i       j                     x- 

Our  own  AID  Is  Just  entering  the  field  of  to  allow  sustained  development  to  take  ^"^  aiiemma  of  providing  adequate  tools 
systematic  research  of  development  actlvl-  place.  Some  are  addicted  only  to  loans,  for  law  enforcement  officials  without  ill- 
ties;  France  already  spends  about  $10  million  other  only  to  grants.  frinping  on  ba.sic  civil  rights. 
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Nowhere  Is  the  problem  more  acute 
than  in  the  area  of  wiretapping.  Before 
any  action  Ls  taken  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  wiretapping,  the  whole 
subject  should  be  given  a  full  discussion 
and  searching  debate. 

Today.  I  olTer  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues,  the  cofient  arguments  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  position 
and  for  the  proposed  law  which  he 
favors.  I  do  this  in  an  effort  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  of  the  issue. 

The  Attorney  Generals  arguments 
appeared  in  an  artic.e  by  him  in  the 
Sunday.  June  3.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Attorney   Okneral's   Opinion    on    WrarrAPs 
(By  Robert  F.  Kennedy) 

In  1959.  while  Inspecting  a  fire  alarm  sta- 
tion, the  fire  chief  of  a  large  western  city 
made  a  startling  discov>;ry.  The  recording 
system  had  been  rigged  to  record  not  only 
fire  alarm  calls  but  also  ail  calls  on  the  chief's 
private  line.  The  chief  looked  further.  He 
found  a  recording  tape  on  which  was  tran- 
scribed a  personal  telei)hone  conversation 
between  him  and  a  UJ3.  Senator. 

The  Department  of  Juitice  discovered  the 
identity  of  the  wiretapper — but  was  forced 
to  close  the  file  on  this  case  last  September 
without  any  action  against  him.  He  could 
not  be  prosecuted  under  :.he  present  Federal 
wiretapping  statute,  wh  ch  should  protect 
against  such  gross  invasion  of  individual 
privacy,  but  does  not. 

Last  fall.  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  of 
New  York  City  developed  a  strong  ca.<;e 
against  seven  of  the  top  narcotics  distribu- 
tors In  the  country — met  who  had  operated 
a  multimillion-dollar  na:cotics  ring  in  the 
New  York  City  area  for  nore  than  5  years. 
Yet  on  November  14,  Mr  Hogan  abandoned 
his  prosecution  of  the  se.en  men.  Much  of 
his  evidence  came  from  wiretapping  and — al- 
though the  wiretaps  had  been  authorized  by 
a  court,  as  Is  permisslbh'  in  New  York — he 
felt  he  could  not  Introduce  this  evidence 
without  committing  a  F^ideral  crime. 

In  other  words,  the  men  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted because  of  the  present  FederrJ  wire- 
tapping statute  which  fhould  permit  rea- 
sonable use  of  wiretapping  by  resp>onslble 
officials  in  their  fight  against  crime,  but  docs 
not. 

Clearly,  there  is  almost  no  one  who  be- 
lieves this  law,  which  enliances  neither  per- 
sonal privacy  nor  law  enforcement,  to  be 
.satisfactory.  Indeed,  billii  to  change  it — sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Federal  Coaimunlcation  Act — 
have  been  Introduced  In  virtually  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  since  It  ivas  passed  in  1934 
But  the  present  law  hai,  remained  on  the 
books,  the  beneficiary  of  the  stalemate  re- 
.^ulting  from  an  emotlon-iiardened  debate  on 
the  question  of  wiretapping  that  has  gone 
on  between  absolutists  for  decades. 

It  is  easy  to  take  an  alwolute  position  on 
wiretapping.  Some,  concerned  with  en- 
croachments on  Individual  rights  by  society, 
say  wiretapping  of  any  kind  Is  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  privacy.  Others,  con- 
cerned with  a  rapidly  rising  crime  rate  say 
law-enforcement  officers  should  be  free  to 
tap   telephone  wires   to  gather  evidence. 

The  heart  of  the  problem—  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  right  of  privacy  and  the 
needs  of  modern  law  enforcement — is  easy  to 
see.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  devise  controls  which 
strike  this  balance.  But  it  is  not  impossible, 
either,  and  I  believe  that  In  the  wiretapping 
bill  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
proposed  to  Congress  we  have  formed  such  a 
balance. 


There  Is  no  question  that  the  telephone  is 
an  Important  asset  to  criminals.  Here  is  an 
Instantaneous,  cheap,  readily  available  and 
secure  means  of  communication.  It  greatly 
simplifies  espionage,  sabotage,  the  narcotics 
traffic,  and  other  major  crimes. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law-enforcement 
officer  who  does  not  believe  that  at  least 
some  authority  to  tap  telephone  wires  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime.  There  are  over  100 
million  phones  In  the  United  States  and  the 
bulk  of  business  Is  transacted  over  the  tele- 
phone. Increasingly,  this  business  Includes 
crime — the  organized  criminal  and  racketeer- 
ing activities,  involving  millions  of  dollars, 
which  are  among  our  major  domestic  prob- 
lems. Without  the  telephone,  many  major 
crimes  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  com- 
mit and  would  be  more  easily  detected. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  five  of  eight 
crime  bills  proposed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. One  of  these  laws  recognized  that  the 
telephone  is  a  major  tool  of  organized  crime 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  telephone  for 
interstate  transmission  of  gambling  infor- 
mation. The  President  signed  the  bill  on 
September  13.  Almost  Immediately,  several 
operators  of  major  gambling  services  went 
out  of  business  or  curtailed  their  activities. 
The  result  has  been  that  organized  crime 
has  been  dealt  an  effective  blow  where  it 
hurts — in  the  pocketbook. 

This  experience  underscores  the  need  for 
wiretapping  legislation.  Wiretapping  often 
may  be  the  only  way  of  getting  evidence  or 
of  getting  the  necessary  leads  to  break  up 
major  criminal  activity. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  most  people  feel 
strongly  about  the  privacy  of  their  telephone 
conversations.  None  of  xis  likes  to  think 
that  some  unknown  person  might  be  listen- 
ing to  what  we  have  to  say.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Constitution  confers  on  each 
Individual  a  right  of  privacy — what  the  late 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis  called  "the  right  to  be 
let  alone." 

The  fourth  amendment  specifically  pro- 
tects 'the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
In  their  persons,  houses,  and  pap>ers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  "  In  the  famous  Olmstead  case  of 
1928.  Involving  a  Seattle  bootlegging  ring, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  to  Intercept 
telephone  calls  by  wiretapping  did  not  vio- 
late the  fourth  amendment  because  the  law- 
enforcement  officers  did  not  enter  the  house, 
touch  the  person  or  seize  the  papers  and  ef- 
fects of  the  people  whose  wires  were  tapped. 
But  In  another  sense,  wiretapping  Involves 
a  greater  Interference  with  privacy  than  does 
the  conventional  search  and  seizure.  Every 
telephone  conversation  Involves  at  least  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  may  be  wholly  in- 
nocent. And  in  many  cases  the  telephone 
that  Is  used  by  a  suspected  criminal  may 
also  be  used  by  a  large  number  of  other 
persons. 

Indeed,  many  professional  criminals  typi- 
cally transact  their  criminal  business  over 
public  telephones.  A  tap  set  up  to  catch  the 
criminal  may  necessarily  overhear  hundreds 
of  conversations  by  persons  who  are  totally 
unsusjjected  of  crime,  but  whose  privacy  is 
nonetheless  violated. 

Even  though  the  fourth  amendment  Is  not 
literally  applicable — and  the  Olmstead  de- 
cision is  still  the  law — the  principles  under- 
lying it  are  Important  In  considering  wire- 
tapping. The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  outlaw  all  searches  of  a  man's  house 
and  seizures  of  his  papers  and  effects.  They 
only  prohibited  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

In  particular,  they  recognized  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  could  search  a  man's  house 
and  seize  his  papers.  But  first  they  required 
these  officials  to  obtain  a  warrant  from  a 
court  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  illegal  material  was  on  the 
premises  to  be  searched.  In  other  words,  the 
framers   of   the    Constitution    attempted    to 


balance  two  objectives — that  crtmlnals  be 
caught  and  convicted,  and  that  the  privacy 
of  innocent  persons  be  protected. 

This  Is  precisely  our  objective  today. 

Wiretapping  is  not  authorized  In  moMt 
States.  Section  608  of  the  Pederbl  Com- 
munications Act  provides:  "No  persons  not 
being  authorized  by  the  sender  shall  Inter- 
cept any  communication  and  divulge  or  pub- 
lish the  existence,  contents,  substance,  pur- 
port, effect,  or  meaning  of  such  Intercepted 
communication  to  any  peraon." 

To  the  layman,  this  certainly  sounds  llkf 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  wiretapping  ex- 
cept where  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conver- 
sation consents  to  It.  Yet  wiretapping  U 
practiced  by  Federal  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers, at  least  some  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and — as  in  the  case  of  the  Are  chief's 
phone — by  many  private  individuals.  In- 
deed, the  laws  of  the  six  States,  such  as 
New  York,  specifically  authcM'lze  wiretapping 
by  law-enforcement  officials  under  «jurt 
order 

How  can  this  be?  The  legal  answer  l» 
that  the  Communications  Act  does  not  p>ro- 
hiblt  interception  alone;  It  prohibits  inter- 
ception and  discloeure.  Per  thU  reason,  every 
President  since  Franklin  D.  Roceevelt  has  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  permit  wire- 
tapping in  cases  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity In  1941.  Attorney  General  Robert  H 
Jackson  indicated  that  "disclosure"  within 
'-he  Federal  Government — among  nfflclals — 
also  was  not  prohibited  by  the  act.  Yet.  dis- 
closure In  court — using  the  lawfully  ob- 
tained evidence  to  convict  a  criminal — haj« 
been  regarded  Itself  tc  be  a  criminal  act. 

This  Is  unsatisfactory.  There  Is  no  guar- 
antee of  privacy  In  the  use  of  the  telephone 
under  the  existing  law  because  anyone  can 
listen  in  without  violating  that  statute  To 
convict  someone  of  Illegal  wiretapping  we 
have  to  prove  both  the  tap  and  an  unlawful 
disclosure  That  is  a  very  dlAcult  bvtrden 
indeed. 

At  the  Federal  level,  wiretapping  is  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  cases  involving  the 
national  security  and  criminal  cases  ir^ 
which  the  life  of  a  victim  is  at  stake.  It  u 
done  only  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  extent  of  wiretapping  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  u  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  In  those  States  which 
have  legislation  perjnittlng  wiretapping  un- 
der court  order,  the  records  indicate  tha*. 
it  is  fairly  common.  A  poll  conducted  m 
New  York  State  showed  that  between  19S0 
and  1955.  2.392  wiretap  orders  were  ob- 
tained— about  400  taps  a  year.  Soom  investi- 
gators contend  that  several  times  as  rn^rj 
wires  were  tapped  illegally.  At  that  timie 
there  were  well  above  6.SO0J000  telephones  l:: 
use  in  New  York  State. 

In  States  where  tiiere  is  no  law  pers^:- 
ting  wiretapping,  ttt  indications  are  tha:  i, 
certain  amoxuit  of  police  wiretapping  goes  or. 
nevertheless.  There  also  are  »iiin  i  i*ons  Hjj^' 
some  corrupt  police  officers  msy  use  ir^oc- 
mation  obtained  from  wiretaps  for  purposes 
of  blackmail,  enforciog  payoffs  and  for  ovt^r 
motives  of  personal  profit 

No  figures  are  sviulabie  as  to  the  ti-.^r.: 
of  private  wiretapping.  Most  peopae  'c^.3l 
have  studied  the  msrter  believe  thai  pni-z-.r 
investigators  and  otiier  indlriduais  -ap  wirv^s 
extensively  to  obtain  evidence  ic  iiiorr* 
cases,  stock-market  tips,  informattuc  sbcu; 
competitors,    and   the   like. 

This  Is  s  shockuur  situation  W.jen  "_».^- 
enforcement  oOnals  rheoi9eiT<cs  T»ia-.e  — ^ 
Uw.  Ttolations  by  ot.bers  co  unpanHtkHi  i-  .: 
everroce''s  respect  fie  law  is  s«no«&>;T  c_»-=- 
ft^rd      Purtiier   r.o  oae'S  pmnse^  »  pc>:ei.--.j'.i 

T^.e  cntjcs  of  ali  wiretappea^  qaose  J^bpijos 
Holn>e*  !o  the  eSect  \h»^  wt?««*=iBxric  u5 
"dirty  buuiwR.^  asl  use  itjts  as  a  3i».iFt- 
ivraiiv»i  ?iv»  H»e:isod  cH  f»ii»er'.3at  «T5A^aof 
Tc*  |n»*  ,7tB!X-»  H.~kJi»*»    wvmS*  .*  anASwrrr    i.~ 
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the  present  chaos,  which  Is  really  the  "dirty 
business."  And  the  solution  is  a  cohn^nt 
law  which,  with  tAxizmvat  safecuards,  permits 
the  gathering  of  evidenoe  by  wlretapjAig  in 
vital  cases  but  at  the  same  time  eSecttvely 
Xorblda  other  wlwtapplnjt,  public  or  private. 
Only  Congress  can  clear  ug?  the  present 
ciiaotlc  situation.  Certainly  we  ought  to 
put  on  end  to  a  law  which — 

1.  Falls  to  prevent  illegal  action — inxils- 
crimlnate  wlretajiplng — by  law-enforcement 
officials  and  private  individuals;   and 

2.  Fails  to  recognize  the  legitimate  needs 
of  law  enforcement  for  limited  authority. 

I  dont  think  it  Is  possible — or  workable — 
to  attempt  to  deal  In  absolutes.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  wiretapping 
should  not  be  permitted  in  any  circum- 
stances and  that  the  right  to  privacy  out- 
weighs any  other  considerations.  If  a  child 
were  kidnaped  and  there  were  any  possi- 
tailtty  of  getting  that  child  bckck  unharmed 
toy  the  use  of  wiretaps,  I  would  feel  that  this 
strongly  outweighed  anyone's  right  to  a  pri- 
vate conversation.  I  take  the  same  view 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States  frcsn  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
other  posaihle  acU  of  foreign  agents. 

At  the  other  ertreme,  some  law-enforce- 
ment offlclaUi  feel  there  must  be  an  extensive 
use  of  wiretapping  with  little  or  no  super- 
Tislon  by  courts  or  high  administrative 
authority. 

With  this  I  also  disagree  strongly.  If  we 
are  to  authorize  wiretappUiig  for  law  enforce- 
Boent  and  prevention  of  crime,  we  must  sub- 
ject It  to  the  most  rigorous  checks  against 
abuse  which  we  can  devise.  To  put  It 
simply,  we  should  not  lightly  invade  the 
privacy  of  individuals. 

The  details  of  new  wiretapping  legislation 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  Congress. 
However,  I  believe  that  It  should  Include — 
as  drafted  in  our  proposed  law — the  follow- 
ing features: 

1.  Wiretapping  should  be  prohibited  except 
under  clearly  defined  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions involving  certain  crimes.  Because 
wiretapping  potentially  Involves  greater  in- 
terference with  privacy  than  ordinary  search 
and  seizure,  it  is  proper  to  limit  It  narrowly 
and  permit  it  only  where  honestly  and  ur- 
gently needed.  Wiretapping  is  absolutely  re- 
quired in  cases  invoUing  national  security, 
hiunan  life,  narcotics,  and  interstate 
racketeering.  Under  our  bill,  other,  unau- 
thorized interception  or  disclosure  of  wire 
communications  would  be  punishable  by  a 
maximum  penalty  of  two  years  in  prison  and 
a  $10,000  fine. 

2.  In  general.  I  believe  wiretapping  should 
be  authorized  only  by  court  order  and  that 
even  then  the  right  to  apply  to  the  court 
should  be  limited  to  relatively  few  respon- 
sible ofBdals.  We  would  make  one  necessary 
exception.  In  cases  involving  serious  threats 
to  national  security,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Identity  of  suspects  be  tightly 
held  within  the  F.B.I.  The  fewer  who  Itnow 
our  suspicions,  the  more  effective  our  secu- 
rity. For  this  reason,  we  would  continue  the 
present  practice  of  having  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  person,  authorize  wiretapping  in 
these  cases. 

3.  Uniform  rules  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  should  be  established. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  an  Interstate  com- 
munication network  whoee  integrity  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  everyone  using  It. 
The  maximum  extent  to  which  state  officials 
may  be  authorized  by  State  law  to  tap  inter- 
state facilities  should  be  regulated  by 
Congress. 

4.  Applications  for  wiretapping  orders  to  a 
court  necessarily  should  be  made  in  secret 
since  it  would  be  useless  to  tap  if  suspected 
criminals  were  alerted.  This  should  not 
mean  that  orders  would  be  Issued  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  Judges  Any  wiretapping  stat- 
ute should — as  does  our  proposal — «peU  out 
in  detail  the  findings  a  judge  must  make  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  presented  to  him  and 


should  state  the  duration  of  any  order  which 
iM  can  issue.  When  a  case  is  brought  to  trial, 
I  teUeve  the  defeiKlant  should  be  given  the 
cpportimity  to  see  the  order  authorizing  the 
tC9  and  to  chaUeta^pe  Its  validity,  as  is  now 
done  In  the  case  of  search  warrants. 

6.  Even  though  wiretapping  would  be 
authorized  by  court  order,  or,  in  some  na- 
tioiial  security  cases,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  law  should  limit  the  disclosure  and 
ixse  of  the  wiretap  IxLlormation.  Limiting 
the  use  of  wiretap  information  to  proper  dis- 
charge of  official  duties  would  eftectively 
prevent  corrupt  officers  from  using  it  lOr  per- 
sonal benefit  and  would  confine  any  dis- 
cloeure  and  use  to  legitimate  law-enforce- 
ment purposes. 

6.  Finally,  the  law  should  continue,  and 
extend  to  State  courts,  the  rule  at  present 
applied  In  Federal  courts  that  any  evidence 
derived  by  means  of  an  unlawful  wiretap 
stiould  be  eiecluded. 

To  enact  legislation  along  these  lines  will 
be  a  difficult  job.  Opinions  differ  as  to  each 
of  the  points  I  have  listed  and  as  to  many 
details  relating  to  them.  But  these  difficul- 
ties should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  enactment  of  comp.ehen.sive  legisla- 
tion by  Congress. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  real  It 
would  help  us  maintain  Uie  national  security 
and  stamp  out  organized  crime.  And. 
equally  important.  It  would  put  an  end  to 
the  violation  of  law  by  law-enforcenient  of- 
flcers  and  less  excusably,  by  private  indi- 
viduals, including  blackmailers. 

It  would,  in  fact,  protect  the  privacy 
of  all  of  us  who  use  the  telephone. 


ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem.s  of  the  stock  market  have 
prompted  all  sorts  of  diagnoses  and 
nostrums  for  our  economic  ills.  A  politi- 
cal fever  chart  could  be  plotted  accord- 
ing to  the  levels  of  stock  prices. 

As  we  wi'estle  with  explanations  of  the 
market's  ups  and  downs,  I  hope  we  will 
not  lose  siRht  of  our  more  fundamental 
problems  of  economic  growth  and  world 
trade  competition.  I  hope,  also,  that  wc 
will  not  be  trapped  by  our  own  sloKan';. 

We  would  do  well  to  heed  the  wise 
words  of  Ralph  McGill  in  his  thoughtful 
article,  "United  States  in  a.  New  World 
Situation,"  which  appeared  in  the  Sat- 
urday, June  2,  1962,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  pKJint  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Unhkd  States  ih  a  New  World  Sttltation — 
Exports  Hixd  VrrAL  to  Economic  Growth. 
Reqctrinc  SoBffi  PAirrrCL  Adjustments 
(By  Ralph  McGllI) 

Postwar  Japan  is  in  the  quality  markets 
of  the  world — as  well  as  the  cheap.  Its 
steel  Is  good  •  •  •  and  It  is  moving  into 
production  of  specialties.  The  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  particularly  Italy  and  West 
Germany,  are  highly  competitive  In  a  va- 
riety of  industrial  goods,  hard  and  soft.  They 
are  moving  toward  a  common  market.  The 
Russians  are  able  to  make  dangerous  po- 
litical use  of  huge  amounts  of  crude  oil. 
They  do  the  same  with  metals,  especially 
tin.  The  Soviets  also  go  patiently  ahead  in 
mining  and  storing  gold. 

It  is  against  this  very  realistic  background 
that  one  hears  the  painfully  and  danger- 
ously unimaginative  phrases  in  speeches  by 
p)ersous    who    charge    that    the    admlnlstr.i- 


tion's  attempts  to  hold  a  wage  and  price 
level  are  destroying  the  American  sj^tem, 
or  are  taking  \is  down  the  road  to  socialism. 

The  President  recently  asked  leaders  of 
business  and  labor  to  aJsandan,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  discussion,  organization  positions. 
They  wotUd  not  do  so.  In  the  discussion, 
the  old  phrases  recurred;  the  familiar  shib- 
boleths were  repeated.  The  National  Assu- 
ciatiun  of  Manufacturers  suggested  merely 
th.'it  more  profits  were  the  solution.  Orga- 
nized labor  wanted  fewer  profits  channeled 
into  higher  executive  salaries  and  Into  ihe 
legalised  larceny  of  stock  optk>n  plans,  and 
more  profits  used  to  i»ovlde  Jote. 

That  there  is  a  new  economic  situation  in 
the  world  is  an  inescapable  fact.  American 
busii>ess  is  investing  hundreds  of  mlUione 
In  plants  in  Europe  and  Japfui.  There  i^ 
unempl'iyment  In  this  country,  while  Eu- 
rope has  a  shortage  of  labor.  We  do  have 
an  outflow  of  gold,  which  continues  at  a 
rnte  that  makes  it  necessary  tor  leading 
economists  to  discuss  this  country's  aban- 
doning its  requirement  of  gold  reserves  fur 
its  currency.  Yet.  some  so-called  buslnefs 
leaders  seemingly  do  not  relate  this  to  d  j- 
me.'^tlc  reality. 

Reports  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  for  example, 
qufite  the  pre5ident  of  a  small  steel  com- 
pany as  charging  the  Government  with  being 
nnti-lndtvidual-rlghts,  and  warning  the  peo- 
ple to  beware  of  socialism.  Accounts  of  the 
speech  seem  chiefly  to  reveal  an  embittered 
man  nuiking  preposterous  accusations.  His 
thesis  wa.«  merely  n  demand  that  we  return 
to  the  Unideflned)  "American  system." 

There  are  respected  economists  who  are 
out  of  patience  with  what  seems  to  them  an 
imreasonable  refusal  to  abandon  organiza- 
tion positions  and  hoary  dlches.  One  or 
two  economists  already  have  injected  into 
the  discussion  the  problems  of  saturation 
and  their  effect  on  the  economic  growth  rate 
The  European.  Russian,  Asian,  and  African 
markets  are  snppl>-ing  long-denied  consumer 
demand.s.  The  average  American  long  ago 
became  accustomed  to  use  of  refrlgeratorp, 
automobiles,  television  sets,  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  appliances.  We  have  so  many  of 
these  things  that  critics  have  portrayed  us 
as  an  "atnuent  society."  They  have  written 
exnt^gerated  books  and  articles  describing 
hnw  hidden  persuaders  stimulate  us  to  buy 
more  than  we  need.  We  have  mechanized 
agriculture  and  made  it  into  a  field  of  big 
buslne.^s  where  major  manipulators  like 
Blllie   Sol    Estes   reap   harverts. 

We  are  perhaps  the  most  sophisticated 
consumers   In   the   world. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  economy  turn  for 
growth?  Obviously,  many  Americans  would 
like  to  buy  more  than  they  do — a  better  car. 
a  larger  refrigerator,  a  fa.^ter  boat.  The 
more  than  5  million  unemployed  and  part- 
time  workers  certainly  would  spend  more  If 
they  had  it.  They  can — if  production  and 
Jobs  expand  None  will  deny  that  one  reason 
coimtnes  newly  come  to  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution are  working  at  full  capacity  is  the 
pent-up  domestic  demand.  Tlie  percentape 
of  their  people  wl:o  own  the  consumer  goods 
enjoyed   by  most   Americans  is  small. 

Therefore,  how  can  we  avoid  facing  the 
fact  tliat  to  enable  our  economy  to  grow,  and 
operate  at  capacity,  we  must  export  goods? 
This  will  not  be  easy.  Many  factors  are  in- 
volved, some  painful. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  national  we!- 
fai-e  and  future  if  leaders  would  stop  the 
nonsense  of  talking  about  socialism  and  re- 
peating the  old  slogans,  and  get  down  to 
the  specifics  required  by  the  new  world  situ- 
ation. 


ABUSE  OF  POWER 

Mr,    LAUSCHE.      Mr.   President,    the 
May  19,  1962.  issue  of  the  Ohio  Farmer 
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carries  a  story  of  the  plight  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Ellen  Benson  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
She  is  a  member  of  Local  356  of  the 
United  Papermakers  and  Paperworkerg 
Union.  The  union  had  a  regulation  re- 
quiring members  to  attend  vinian  meet- 
ings subject  to  a  fine  in  the  event  at- 
tendf-nce  was  not  fulfilled.  This  union 
had  a  meeting  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Benson  wanted 
to  be  m  church.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
union  meeting,  she  went  to  her  church 
to  worship  God.  She  felt  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  meant  more  to  her  than 
attendance  at  the  union  meeting. 

Following  that  infringrment  of  the 
rule  .she  was  charged  with  a  violation. 
The  union  fined  her  $5  for  not  attending 
tlie  meeting.  She  appealed  to  the  courts. 
The  courts  found  themselves  helpless  to 
give  her  relief. 

Mrs.  Benson  has  made  the  statement, 
"I  just  wish  I  could  find  someone  who 
cares,  someone  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  this." 

I  want  to  say  to  Mrs.  Benson  that 
there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  care.  They  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  either  government  or  a 
labor  union  shall  follow  a  course  deny- 
ing to  a  citizen  of  our  Nation  his  will 
and  his  right  to  worship  God.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  cou.itiy  ought  to  be  awakened 
to  the  significance  of  this  incident; 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  money,  is 
trivial,  but  which,  from  the  standpoint 
of  sovereignty  of  an  individual  to  wor- 
ship God  without  interfer-ence  from  gov- 
ernment and  without  interference  from 
either  business  or  from  labor  unions,  is 
vitally  important.  The  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  preserved  if  what  our 
country  stand.s  for  Ls  to  continue  in 
existence. 


THE   LEAGUE   OF   WOMEN    VOTERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  4  issue  of  Current  magazine  con- 
tains an  editorial  on  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  As  the  edi- 
torial points  out.  the  league  is  a  unique- 
ly effective  combination  of  thought  and 
action.  For  40  years  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  been  studying  and 
discussing  the  issues  before  the  Aiucri- 
can  people.  As  the  league  well  knows. 
theic  aie  no  easy  an.swers  to  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face  in  the  20th  century. 
What  America  needs  more  than  anj'thing 
else  Ls  educated  and  aleit  citizen  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  complex  needs  we  face. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  has,  over 
the  years,  taken  the  lead  in  practicing 
enlightened  citizenship  throughout  the 
country.  With  its  132.000  members,  the 
league  is  more  active  than  ever  before. 
This  spring,  the  league  held  its  25th  na- 
tional convention  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Phillips,  national  president,  .spoke  with 
.justified  pride  of  the  high  quality'  and 
increased  quantity  of  the  ^udy  and 
action  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hair  printed  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  4  issue  of  Current 
magasme  written  by  Sidney  Hertzberg, 
(Paj'ing  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  fine  in- 
stitution, the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

CvuRENT  Affairs 
(By    Sidney   Hertzberg) 

In  the  American  Byetem  there  is  room  for 
a  variety  of  democraUc  expression,  from  the 
passionate  fanatics  who  throw  themselves  at 
the  White  House  fence  to  the  ttmld  fanatics 
who  accumulate  footnotes  In  reaearch  insti- 
tutes. Between  these  mlnimaliy  effective 
extrenies  of  decisiveness  and  IndeclBlvenese 
there  is  that  maximally  effective  oombina- 
tlon  of  thought  and  action  which  is  best 
represented  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  tlie  United  States. 

The  league  is  practically  a  fourth  branch 
of  government.  It  has  been  with  us  for  40 
years  and  it  operates  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  style  is  typlfietl  by  a  coofronta- 
tion  in  a  State  capitol  office  wiiere.  above 
the  low  hum  of  league  members'  voices,  may 
lie  lieard  the  rusty  creaking  of  a  legislator's 
mind  groping  for  responsive  replies  to  re- 
lentlcGsly  reasoned  and  factual  questions. 

The  league's  method  of  operation  begins 
with  a  careful  study  of  what  it  is  that  the 
league  ought  to  study.  This  step  is  crucial 
in  a  period  when  problems  are  many  and 
time  is  short.  In  studying  what  it  decides 
to  study  the  league  is  deliberate  and  ex- 
haustive. There  are  no  fast  and  flashy  de- 
bates In  which  many-sided  problems  are 
reduced  to  nonsensical  yes  or  no  formulas. 
And  after  the  leagiie  makes  up  its  mind, 
its  objective  is  pursued  with  unremitting 
tenacity.  The  whole  process  Is  the  despair 
of  demagog\ies  and  the  delight  of  tlie  scru- 
pulous. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
Americau  electorate's  health,  the  condition 
of  the  League  of  Women  V^oters  is  highly 
indicative.  Tlie  news  Is  encouraging;  it's 
not  only  the  nuts  who  are  at  work.  In  late 
April  and  early  May,  the  league  held  Its 
23t!i  natiima!  convention,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
PhiUlps,  president  of  the  national  league, 
reported  that  it  had  more  members  (132,- 
000)  in  more  local  leagues  (1.120)  engaged 
in  more  activity  than  ever  before.  Not  only 
was  there  more  of  everything.  Mrs  Phillips 
said,  but  also  the  general  quality  of  the 
study  and  action  programs  has  never  been 
so  good. 

In  her  report.  Mrs  Phillips  discussed  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  that  preoccupies  us 
here  at  Current — the  communications  crisis. 
A  suggestion  that  the  league  give  priority 
to  a  continuing  study  of  the  role  of  mass 
media  In  cuic  education  was  made  at  the 
convention  by  Prof.  Peter  Odegard.  one  of 
the  NHlon'p  most  eminent  and  most  useful 
political  scientists,  who  recel\'ed  an  aw;trd 
from  tlie  league  for  his  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  Continental  Class- 
room on  American  Government.  Because  we 
feel  that  the  communications  crisis  threat- 
ens the  effectiveJieBS  of  concerned  citizen- 
ship in  a  fundamental  way.  we  hojje  the 
league  will  consider  a  study  of  all  ntedia. 

We  do  not  normally  use  this  space  for 
testimonials,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  special 
satisfaction  to  us  that  Professor  Odegard  is 
a  regular  and  careful  reader  of  Current  and 
that  Mrs.  Phillips  finds  Current  "extremely 
useful  and  stimulating  net  only  on  the  is- 
sues on  which  the  leag:ue  comcentrates  but 
also  on  other  subjects."  We  think  the 
league  i^  pretty  useful  .and  stimulating  too. 


OOLJ)  WAR  IW  OIL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
ei*al  weeks  «go  I  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor  with  reiMrd  to  the  threat  of  Soviet 
oil  ejcports  which  are  being  ised  not 
only  to  increase  Soviet  Infiuenoe  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  t)ut  also  to  under- 


mine   the    economic    indeE)endenoe    of 
Western  Europe. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side  In  this  oom- 
petition,  for  So-viet  oil  prodnction  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  Moreover.  Soviet 
tactics  clearly  show  that  Une  Commu- 
nists put  political  considerations  first  and 
often  accept  economic  losses  in  order  to 
make  propaganda  or  other  gains.  This 
is  an  issue  of  increasing  concern  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inclnde 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Hudson  Register  Star 
of  May  16.  1962,  and  an  article  by  Lewis 
Brighara  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  May  13,  which  undetiine  the 
need  for  a  united  NATO  effort  to  dam 
the  flood   of  Soviet  petroleum   exports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
pirinted  in  the  Recobd,  as  fallows: 

[From    the   Hudson    Register  Star.  May    16. 
19621 

Soviet  On. 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  UJS.  Senator  from 
New  York,  estimates  the  free  world  has  hut 
3  years  to  curb  the  Soviet  oil  offensive  be- 
fore the  United  States.  Latin  America,  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa  "drown  In  a  gush  of 
Communist  petroleum." 

In  a  speech  prejiared  for  delivery  to  the 
Senate,  lie  called  for  a  common  free  world 
policy  to  build  a  dike  against  the  oil  tide. 

Senator  Kxatiicc  named  Enrico  Mattel, 
head  of  Italy's  national  oil  company,  as  one 
of  those  responsible  for  the  flood  of  Red  oil 
into  Europe.  The  Senator  stated  that  Mattel 
took  over  the  former  Fascist  enterprise,  Ente 
Nazionale  Idrocarburi,  and  uses  the  So\'let 
product  as  a  key  to  huge  profits. 

He  added  that  in  1960,  the  Soviet  Union 
stirpassed  Venezuela  to  become  the  second 
largest  oU-producing  nation  In  the  wortd 
and  that  by  1965.  the  Beds  may  well  be  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  50  percent  of  present  U.S. 
production;  further,  that  its  reserves  win 
undoubtedly  be  far  greater. 

The  Senator  outlined  a  drive  being  made 
In  Great  Britain  that  would  increase  Anglo- 
Soviet  trade  by  30  percent  In  an  obvious 
effort  to  downgrade  British  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

As  Seruitor  Keating  well  said: 

'Time  is  not  on  our  side  If  the  United 
States  and  other  NATO  and  free  world  na- 
tions permit  basic  interests  to  be  fragmented 
and  obscured  by  Soviet  tactics.  We  cannot 
afford  any  longer  a  deliberate  Soviet  plan  for 
undermining  free  governments,  international 
trade,  and  stable  economic  development  We 
must  coordinate  our  long-term  arms  and 
our  short-term  policies.  In  NATO,  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  machinery  is  at  hand. 
Only  tl>e  will,  the  imaginatioB..  and  the  per- 
sistence seemfi  to  be  lacking.  We  must  stop 
digging  our  own  praves  with  Soviet  too^s  and 
take  a  firm  and  united  stand." 


iF;oni   the  New   I'ork  Herald   Tribune.  May 
13, 1962J 

Oil  Cold   Wab — A   Commok   Feokt? 

( By  Lewis  Brigham ) 

Presstire  for  U.  S.  Governn>ent  action  aimed 
at  checking  the  ominously  steady  growth  of 
politically  priced  Russian  oO  exports  is 
mmmtinsT  again. 

Washington  is  the  latest  center  in  the  re- 
newed drive  to  alert  Federal  offlciaWom  to 
the  lonp-ranee  economic  hazards  posed  by 
Soviet  petroleum. 

And  the  real  goal  of  those  urging  Federal 
action  is  a  relaxation  of  the  antitnMt  laws 
so  that  oil  firms  affected  and  governments 
Involved  might  work  together  to  oonbat  the 
Red  oil  offensive. 
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Since  last  June,  there  h&s  been  a  series  of 
six  major  developments  on  the  "what-can- 
we-do-about-Bed-oll"  front. 

The  latest  came  Friday  when  Senator  Kxu- 
NETH  B.  KzATiNG,  of  Ncw  York.  speaking  from 
the  floor  warned  that  the  free  world  has  only 
3  years  left  before  the  "United  States,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  drown 
in  a  gush  of  Communist  petroleum." 

This  may  be  somewhat  extreme,  partic- 
ularly as  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  oil  exports  is 
concentrated  upon  the  Western  European 
market,  and  the  timetable  may  be  equally 
questionable,  but  there's  no  doubt  but  what 
Russian  oil  p>oses  an  evergrowing  challenge. 

For  example:  In  1960  (along  with  satellite 
Rumania) ,  exported  an  average  of  179,000 
barrels  dally  of  crude  oil  and  278,000  barrels 
a  day  of  petroleum  products  for  a  total  of 
457,000  barrels  a  day  injected  into  free  world 
markets. 

But  in  1961,  the  slug  of  Russian  oil  mov- 
ing into  non-C!ommunlst  markets  was  up  to 
615,000  barrels  a  day.  This  breaks  down  into 
270,000  barrels  daily  of  crude  oil  and  345.- 
000  barrels  dally  of  refined  products. 

And  the  Soviets  show  no  signs  of  slacken- 
ing off.  The  figures  for  1962  are  sure  to  show 
further  growth  as  the  Russian  oil  continues 
to  riddle  markets  traditionally  regarded  by 
the  Western  International  oil  firms  as  their 
own. 

Price,  of  course,  Is  the  entry  ticket  for  the 
Russian  oil.  especially  in  those  nations 
which  politically  may  not  feel  an  affinity  for 
Moscow,  but  find  it  hard  to  resist  an  offer 
of  energy  as  much  as  $1  a  barrel  under  the 
prices  charged  by  the  major  oil  firms  who 
have  to  pay  taxes  and  royalties  to  govern- 
ments of  nations  where  they  produce  the  oil. 
an  obligation  Russia  does  not  have  to  face. 

Senator  Keating  touched  on  one  of  the 
sorest  points  of  the  Russian  oil-Western 
Exirope  situation  on  Friday  when  he  named 
the  Italian  state  oil  agency,  ENI,  as  one  of  the 
major  reasons  Soviet  oil  Is  flooding  Europe. 

The  Italian  Government-owned  agency  im- 
ports about  38  percent  of  its  own  needs  and 
12  percent  of  all  Italy's  oil  needs  from  Rus- 
sia, a  level  of  petroleum  importation  which 
has  alarmed  both  Italy's  NATO  and  Common 
Market  fellow  members. 

But  protests,  official  and  unofficial,  from 
both  groups  to  the  Italian  Government  have 
resulted  In  nothing  more  than  a  polite  recep- 
tion, but  absolutely  no  action. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Enrico  Mattel, 
head  of  ENI,  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  political  figures  In  Italy  today,  and 
few  polltlcans  dare  to  buck  him. 

Despite  these  rebuffs  from  Rome  to  NATlO 
and  the  Common  Market,  this  Is  one  area 
where  a  number  of  oil  figures  urging  action 
against  Russian  oil  have  tended  to  concen- 
trate. 

Senator  Keating,  for  example,  laid  down  a 
4-polnt  economic  program  which  he  said 
the  United  States  should  back  with  regard 
to  both  NATO  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
These  are : 

Uniform  oil  policies  for  the  entire  NATO 
community  comparable  to  current  weapons 
programs,  with  curbs  on  Imports  of  Soviet 
oil  for  each  country. 

Common  policies  with  regard  to  preventing 
Western  supplies  going  to  the  Communists  of 
oil  transportation,  pipeline,  extracting,  or 
refinery  equipment. 

Continued  public  disclosure  of  Soviet  price 
cutting  tactics  designed  to  hurt  not  just  the 
West,  but  also  the  oil-producing  countries 
dependent  on  oil  revenues. 

A  determined  effort,  with  or  without 
government  assistance,  to  increase  oil  ex- 
ploration or  reserves  In  other  areas  of  the 
world  more  removed  from  Soviet  pressures. 

The  Senator's  stress  on  action  within 
NATO  and  the  Common  Market  are  remi- 
niscent to  many  oil  men  of  the  proposal  made 
last    spring    by   Gordon    Reed,    board    chair- 


noan  of  Texas  Gulf  Producing  Co.  that  an 
"economic  NATO"  be  created  to  restrict  the 
level  of  Russian  oil  coming  Into  Europe 
on  a  percentage  basis  by  country. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
being  deluged  with  mail  against  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  the  bulk  of  it  stirred 
up  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion broadcast.  It  is  obvious  that  most 
of  the  people  who  are  writing  and  wiring 
have  little  idea  of  what  the  bill  con- 
tains, but  have  been  aroused  by  the 
many  "scare  words"  which  have  been 
used  and  the  "bogey  men"  which  have 
been  conjured  up. 

Interspersed  between  the  letters  aiid 
telegrams  of  opposition,  however,  there 
are  a  few  communications  from  people 
who  do  understand  what  the  bill  would 
do,  and  whose  own  circumstances  make 
the  best  case  for  its  passage  which  could 
be  made.  Such  is  the  thoughtful,  re- 
strained letter  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Because  it  relates  to 
very  personal  circumstances,  I  have  re- 
moved every  reference  which  could  re- 
sult in  an  identification  of  the  writer. 
However,  I  personally  attest  to  its  au- 
thenticity. And  I  believe  every  person 
who  will  pause  and  honestly  take  stock 
of  what  is  happening  in  his  own  family, 
or  among  his  neighbors,  or  to  some  of 
his  friends,  will  i-ealize  that  the  stoi-y 
told  in  this  letter  can  be  duplicated  thou- 
sands of  times  out  across  America.  It 
is  the  stoi'y  which  makes  passage  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  imp>erative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  I  would  like  to  regis- 
ter my  strong  support  of  President  Kennedy's 
bill  for  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  the 
social  security  insurance  system. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  having  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  costs  of  maintaming  a  half- 
sister  In  a  nursing  home.  She  manitained 
herself  and  an  Invalid  husband  by  employ- 
ment as  an  expert  business  machine  opera- 
tor for  many  years  but  her  present  social 
security  is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care  and  the  small  amount  of 
extra  Insurance  which  she  was  able  to  fi- 
nance would  provide  care  for  only  a  sliort 
time  If  converted  Into  cash.  It  Is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  twc  Individuals,  not  closely 
related  to  her  and  both  of  whom  have  their 
own  families,  take  care  of  the  extra  cost  of 
her  support. 

In  addition,  we  have  my  mother-in-law 
living  with  us.  At  the  present  time  her 
health  is  reasonably  good  although  doctor 
bills  over  a  year  ai-e  fairly  large,  but  since 
she  is  now  78  years  old  probabilities  of 
chronic  incapacitating  Illness  are  fairly  large 
At  the  same  time  1  must  consider  my  own 
family. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  many  families  in  the 
United  States.  Often  those  who  will  need 
help  most  In  their  older  years  either  do  not 
appreciate  the  need  of  protection  when  they 
are  young  or  circumstances  make  It  difficult 
for  them  to  set  up  adequate  voluntary  In- 
surance programs,  .rust  as  in  most  States  to- 
day pubUc  liability  insurance  is  required  of 
automobile  drivers,  it  is  no  serious  invasion 
of  the  individual's  rights  to  require  compul- 


sory old-age  Insurance  distributed  over  the 
whole  population,  since  it  is  not  the  individ- 
ual who  particularly  suffers  In  the  event  of 
great  disability  but  It  Is  the  other  members 
of  the  community  who  must  provide  the 
maintenance.  Obviously,  the  type  of  r^.ain- 
tenance  provided  at  the  present  time  Is  noth- 
ing of  which  the  rest  of  us  could  be  proud. 
I,  therefore,  tirge  you  to  vote  favorably  on 
the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 


DENIAL  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  METCALP'.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
amazement  of  almost  every  one  in  Mon- 
tana, a  news  item  entitled  "Mansfield 
May  Not  Run,  State  Official  Says."  ap- 
peared in  the  Billings  Gazette,  of  Bill- 
ings, Mont.,  on  Sunday,  May  27,  1962. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Return  To  Teaching? —Mansfield  May  Not 
Run,   State  Official  Says 

Mike  Mansfield  may  not  seek  a  third 
term  as  U  S.  Senator  and  is  reported  con- 
sidering a  return  to  university  teaching 
when  his  term  expires  January  3.  1965,  a 
high  State  official  reports. 

Tlie  official,  who  declined  to  have  his  name 
made  public,  said  sources  In  Washington. 
DC.  close  to  Mansfield,  claim  Montana's 
senior  Senator  and  Democratic  majority 
leader  is  carrying  on  despite  much  physical 
discomfort  cau.sed  by  a  shoulder  ailment. 

Others  claim  Mansfield  does  not  particu- 
larly care  for  the  party  post  and  duties 
that  take  so  much  of  his  time  despite  his 
popularity    In    both   political   parties. 

Mansfield  was  a  professor  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Montana  State  Uni\ersit> 
in  Ml.ssoula  before  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1942  He  served  five  terms  in  the 
Hou.se  before  unseating  US  Senator  Zales 
Ecton.  Republican  of  Montana,  In  1952.  He 
was  reelected  in  a  breeze  In  1958  with  strong 
support  from  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic circles. 

With  the  retirement  and  death  of  U.S 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  the  59-year-old 
Mansfield  also  inherited  the  senior  role  of 
Democratic  political  leadership  in  Mcuitan.i 

Practically  all  Democrats  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  Republican  political  leaders  fee!  that 
Mansfield  can  hold  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  al- 
most as  long  as  he  desires.  They  attribute  it 
to  his  personal  popularity  and  the  prestige  he 
has  brought  Montana 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  promptly  denied  the  story  of 
his  pending  retirement,  and  all  the 
newspapers  in  Montana  published  the 
denial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
item  published  in  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard. Butte,  Mont.,  which  is  typical  of 
such  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  oidered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mansfield  Denies  Hell  RrrraE 

Mike  Mansfield,  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  told  the  Montana  Standard-Post 
Monday  night  there  Is  no  foundation  what- 
soever to  the  report  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion when  his  term  expires  on  Janu£iry  3, 
1965. 

■  I  do  not  know  who  the  'high  State  ofll- 
clal'  Is."  Mansfield  said  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation from  Washington,  "but  I  sure 
would  like  to  know." 
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He  was  vigorous  In  his  denial  of  a  story 
in  the  Billings  Gazette  which  quoted  a 
'high  State  ofllclal"  as  saying  he  was  con- 
Biderlug  retiring  from  politics  and  might 
return  to  teaching  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term. 

"I  have  no  plans  to  retire  nor  have  I  ever 
considered  returning  to  university  teaching. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  continue  to  do  my 
best  to  serve  the  people  of  Montana  In  the 
ufflce  to  which  they  have  elected  me." 

Mansfield,  who  has  suffered  from  inter- 
mittent attacks  of  bursitis,  reported  his 
shoulder,  "hasn't  been  too  bad  lately.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  In  good  shape  for  the  last 
4  or  5  months  compared  to  what  It  was  last 
year  "  He  did,  he  said,  "catch  a  couple  of 
fingers  in  a  car  door  recently.  I  might 
lo.se  a  nail,  but  there's  nothing  crippling 
about    that,   and    I    feel   great    otherwise. " 

The  Billings  story  said  the  source,  not 
identified  by  i^ame  quoted  persons  clo?e  to 
Mansfield  as  saying  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader  "Is  carrying  on  despite  much 
physical  discomfort  caused  by  a  shoulder 
ailment." 

"Others  claim  Mansfteld  does  not  particu- 
larly care  for  tlie  parly  post  and  duties  thxit 
take  so  much  of  his  time," 

Man-sfield  was  elected  U)  Congress  in  1942 
from  Montana's  Western  District  The  then 
39-year-old  World  War  I  veteran  was  a 
professor  of  Latin  American  and  Far  East- 
ern  history  at  Montana  State  University.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  after  10  years  in 
the  House,  unseating  Republican  Senator 
Zales  Ecton.     He  was  reelected   in   1958. 

Mr.   METCALF.     The   release   of   the 

anonymous  inimor  was  greeted  in  Mon- 
tana With  concern  and  resentment. 
There  •was  concern  over  the  health  and 
continuity  of  service  of  Montana's  fir.>t 
citizen  and  one  of  our  Nation's  outstand- 
ing leaders.  Thei'e  wiis  resentment 
that  such  a  scurrilous  njmor,  without 
foundation  in  fact,  should  be  started  by 
a  faithless  and  in-esponsible  person. 

An  example  of  the  i-ejiction  in  Mon- 
tana appeared  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Mansfield  Storj-."  published  in  the 
Montana  Standard  of  Friday,  June  1. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  article 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Mansfield  Story —.Xmion   Hides 
Behind  Anonymity 

Tlie  many  Montana  friends  of  Senator 
Mike  Manshild  were  j.rreatly  disturbed  and 
deeply  concerned  !a.st  wf-cl.  by  a  report  he 
had  become  "incapacitated  ' 

The  report,  quoting  a  ■•hl;h  Stale  official.  ' 
had  It  that  Mansfield,  one  of  the  top  three 
Democrats  in  Washington  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  "con- 
tinues to  serve  despite  phyfical  discomfort" 

The  report  further  said  tliat  Mansfield, 
President  Kennedy's  right  hand  In  the  Sen- 
ate, may  not  seek  reelection  in  1964 

V'Yiends  In  Butte,  a  favorite  stamping 
ground  of  the  Senator,  were  particularly  per- 
turbed by  reports  of  Mansfield  s  purported 
infirmities  as  published  in  Montana  news- 
pafx'rs.  first  by  the  Billings  Gazette  and  the 
Mi.ssuulian. 

All  were  greatly  relieved  by  Ma.nsfield's 
prompt  reply.  He  is  not  'washed  up."  he 
said  emphatically.  He  added,  "I  feel  great," 
and  vigorously  denied  he  h.is  any  Intention 
of  retiring. 

Mansfield  today,  at  59  tae  busiest  work 
horse  in  Democratic  politics,  astute  poli- 
tician-statesman of  proven  ability,  going 
about  one  of  the  more  exac' ing  and  strenu- 
ous schedules  in  the  Nationi-l  Capital,  Is  the 
antithesis  of  the  ailing  lerder.  the  fading 
general. 


The  anonjmiity  tactic  bas  precedent  in 
politics  and  press  reporting.  It  has  acquired 
general  aoceptanoe  with  readers.  It  Is  com- 
parable to  sewer  vapor — nebulous  and  with 
an  odor. 

In  this  instance  that  odor  may  be  political. 
The  report  could  have  led  to  unwarranted 
conclusions  that  Mike  is  through,  that  he 
doesn't  like  his  Job  with  Its  attendant  pres- 
tige, glory,  and  honor  to  him  and  to  the 
Montana  electorate.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
connect  the  report  logical",y  to  the  State  pri- 
mary elections.     It  Just  doesn't  fit. 

Perhaps  a  more  resourceful  reporter  will 
get  to  the  "high  State  official"  source — per- 
haps even  report  the  name,  initials,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  anonymous  official  who  obviously 
hadn't  even  troubled  to  ask  Montana's 
"i)hysically  discomforted"  senior  Senator  how 
he   fell. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  rumor,  mali- 
cious in  its  intent,  ha.s  been  beneficial. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  as  to  whether  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  ( Mr.  Mansfield  1  was 
about  to  retire,  tliat  doubt  has  been  al- 
layed. If  there  was  any  doubt  about  his 
iiealth.  that.  too.  has  beeii  laid  to  rest. 

Senators  can  all  agree  that  Senator 
M.fNSFTELD  looks  fine  and  is  making  a 
preat  record  as  majority  leader.  He  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  The  one  ac- 
curate statement  in  the  fw3t  stoi-y  above 
is: 

Practically  all  Democrats  ar.d  a  great  num- 
ber of  Republican  political  leaders  feel  that 
Mansfield  can  hold  the  U.S  Senate  seat 
almost  as  long  as  he  desires.  They  attribute 
It  to  his  personal  popularity  and  the  prestige 
l>e  ha.e  brought  Montana. 


US     SHIPBUILDING    INDUSTRY 
SHOULD   BE   MODERNIZED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mi'.  President, 
recently  a  contract  for  two  giant  ore  car- 
riers was  placed  in  West  Germany  by 
tiie  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  The  cost  was 
approximately  35  percent  lower  than 
would  have  been  required  if  they  were 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
often  heard  that  the  shipyards  in  Japan. 
West  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  more 
modern  and  efficient  than  ours.  With 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending 
on  our  Navy,  it  is  absurd  that  our  ship- 
yards continue  to  use  outmoded  equip- 
ment. 

Industrialists  from  Ohio  inform  me 
that  the  United  States  has  newer  proc- 
esses, better  production  equipment,  and 
greater  scientific  manufacturing  skills 
than  are  presently  being  taken  advan- 
taf^e  of.  It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Na^'^' 
and  our  shipbuilding  industry  utilized 
these  assets  which  we  have  and  which 
are  superior  to  those  in  operation  in 
countries  ovenseas. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  20.  1962.  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent article  on  this  subject  by  Allen  M. 
Smythc  entitled  "German  Steel  for  U.S. 
Subs?"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

German  Stetl  foe  U.S.  StiBS? 

Many  surface  vessels  constructed  In 
American  naval  shipyards  for  our  atomic- 
age  fleets  may  be  built  with  foreign  steel 
because    of    much    lower    coets.    Now   being 


rolled  by  the  Hymetten  Werke  at  Oberhausen 
tn  the  German  Ruhr  are  3.&00  tons  of  cteel 
for  three  guided -mieslle  frigates.  Tiie  price 
averaged    30   percent    under    American    bids. 

Two  of  these  destroyer-type  vessel*  will  be 
built  at  the  Puget  So\ind  Waval  Shipyard. 
One  wfll  be  built  at  the  San  'PranclFco  Naval 
Yard.  The  German  price  luclnded  duty  and 
transportation  to  the  west  coart.  The  high 
tensile  plates  and  frames  mei  all  the  Kavy'B 
£pe.clficat:cns. 

Faresstaal  Overseas  Go  and  Metal  and 
Alloy  Corp..  New  York  City  brokers,  submitted 
the  bids  on  four  Job  lots  which  were  18  3 
percent  to  39  percent  below  American  prices. 
The  Navy  saved  $153,000  fc>y  this  procurement 
jKilicy. 

taxpates  bowub 

■  TV.c  N.ivy  is  very  punctilious  about  fol- 
lo'wing  the  wishes  of  Congress  when  buy!:  g 
overseas  ■  faid  'Vice  Adm.  George  F.  Beards- 
ley.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Material. 
■  I  regard  the  savings  made  from  foreign  pur- 
chases as  a  bonus  to  the  American  tax- 
payer." he  added 

Sccrrtarles  of  the  three  armed  services 
h.ive  authority  to  give  U.S.  firms  an  advan- 
^326  up  to  6  percent  on  open  advertised  bids. 
Small  buiiness  ar.d  distressed  areas  can  be 
given  contract£  when  12  percent  over  fareigc 
bids. 

Submarine  plates  erji  frames  are  made  vi 
iieei  only  produced  in  -.his  country  by  United 
States  Steel  and  Lukers  Steel.  Recently  the 
Armco  mill  near  Hoiinon.  Tex.,  was  ap- 
proved to  produce  tills  high-tensile  steeij 
known  as  HY-80  Republic  and  Bethlehem 
are  y.f^  seekms  approval  Several  German 
steel  mills  are  reported  intereited. 

OTHER    ALLOTS    STUUIED 

Tlie  difficulty  and  bigh  cost  of  welding 
and  J..bricatinE  HY'-80  has  caused  the  Ns^-y 
to  explore  other  steel  and  titanium  alloys. 
Recent     scientific     Bpe<:ches    have     disclosed 

Th.-it  the  N:-.vy  wfints  hull  plates  and  frume* 
capable  of  witlistanding  pressures  of  150.000 
pounds  per  square  inch  to  enable  subma- 
rines to  dive  to  depths  of  2  miles 

Only  United  St^ites  Steel  has  rroduced  the 
UY  80  stainless  steel  alloy  that  meets  the 
ri'Md  naval  specifications.  Its  price  when 
compared  to  the  25  cents  a  poxmd  for 
HY-SO  Is  about  double.  The  lowest  priced 
simii.<u-  titanium  alloy  is  around  $8  a  pound. 

United  States  Steel  has  not  yet  found  a 
satisfactory  and  eccncmical  method  of 
welding  and  fabricating  this  new  alloy. 
Per.t^igon  officials  say  no  orders  will  fnllrw 
until  these  problems  are  solved.  'W^ien 
th;s  new  steel  is  adopted  it  will  mean  a  com- 
plete redesign  of  all  new  submarines  and 
their  components. 


THE  MEDICARE  ISSUE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  is  a  partial  nationalization  of 
health  care  ■which  may  seriously  endan- 
ger our  whole  voluntary  medical  system, 
any  proposal  directly  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  administration  of 
medical  care  for  people  over  65  should  be 
slimmed. 

Any  compulsory  health  plan  embrac- 
ing all  people,  or  all  people  in  a  special 
group  recardles.^  of  whether  they  want 
or  need  the  proposed  services,  constitutes 
a  major  infringement  on  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  liberty.  It  should  be 
opposed. 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  taxpaj'ers  money  to  purchase 
healtli  care  services  for  any  individual 
without  regard  to  his  actual  need 

H.R.  4222.  the  Kin«- Anderson  bill. 
would  violate  all  three  of  these  precepts. 
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Because  of  this,  Congress,  in  1960. 
wisely  rejected  similar  proposals  and 
adopted  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  Public  Law 
86-778. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  provides  Federal 
funds  for  State-administered  medical 
programs  for  the  aged  who  need  help. 

Congress  intended  that  such  programs, 
designed  for  older  people  not  on  public 
assistance  rolls,  should  prevent  pauper- 
ization through  illness  and  that  under 
them  the  recipient's  basic  indep>endence 
should  be  retained. 

Kerr-MUls  Act  grants  to  the  States 
are  unusually  generous. 

The  States  are  free  to  develop  virtually 
any  program  they  see  fit. 

Determination  of  what  constitutes 
need  is  completely  at  the  States'  discre- 
tion. 

In  most  States,  automatic  eligibility  is 
provided  the  individual  whose  income 
and  assets  fall  below  a  predetermined 
amount. 

A  number  of  new  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  current  Congress  which 
would  avoid  some  obvious  defects  in  H.R. 
4222.  Wide  publicity  has  been  given 
proposals  for  new  State -administered 
plans  with  an  individual  option  to  elect 
voluntary  health  insurance,  and  propos- 
als for  tax  credits  for  voluntary  health 
Insurance  and  medical  expenses  of  r>eo- 
ple  over  65.  «-., 

In  would  appear,  however,  t&at  fur- 
ther action  in  this  area  at  least  should 
be  deferred  until  the  full  effect  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  can  be  evaluated.  Such 
study,  of  course,  should  be  based  on  re- 
sults following  wholehearted  efforts  to 
implement  it. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  national 
responsibility  for  such  all-out  promotion 
of  the  law  now  rests  with  the  Executive 
branch. 

Unfortimately,  activities  of  responsible 
spokesmen  for  the  current  administra- 
tion have  been  concerned  primarily  with 
campaigning  for  a  proposal  previously 
rejected  by  Congress.  As  long  as  this 
administrative  reluctance  to  give  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  full  support  continues, 
it  would  appear  wise  for  the  Congress  to 
stand  firm. 

Despite  the  foot-dragging  and  attacks 
on  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  by  major  adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  the  speed  of  its  im- 
plementation by  the  States  has  been  re- 
markable. 

This  gives  promise  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
and  other  existing  assistance  programs, 
coupled  with  expanding  voluntary  health 
insurance,  will  continue  to  provide  older 
people  with  the  world's  best  medical  care 
unhampered  by  Federal  bureaucracy. 


THE  AIR  RESERVE  TECHNICIANS 
PROGRAM  NEEDS  INVESTIGA- 
TION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
traordinary practice  is  presently  being 
carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  its  Air 
Reserve  technician  program.  I  refer  to 
the  practice  of  compelling  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  working  for  the 
Air  Force  at  certain  stations  throughout 
the  country  to  become  members  of  an  Ac- 
tive Reserve  component  in  order  to  se- 
cure or  continue  their  civilian  service  or 
to  obtain  advancement  and  promotion. 


We  have  received  a  substantial  ntun- 
ber  of  complaints  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  which  the  complainants 
charge  that  this  practice  violates  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act,  that  under  it 
supervisory  positions  are  denied  to  those 
who  fail  to  join  the  Active  Reserve,  that 
dual  civil  service  registers  jeopardize 
the  seniority  of  such  employees  and  that 
such  forced  enlistment  in  the  Air  Re- 
serve technician  program  is  illegal  and 
wrong  in  prmciple. 

This  problem  is  of  nationwide  .scope 
and  it  would  appear  that  opportunities 
to  secure  a  civilian  job  in  the  A.RT.  pro- 
gram is  used  as  a  lure  to  secure  enlist- 
ments in  the  Air  Force  Active  Reserve. 

In  a  civil  service  handbook  bearing  the 
number  "X-151, '  entitled  "Recruitment 
of  Air  Reserve  Technicians  Through 
Competitive  Exjunination."  and  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
April  1958  for  use  by  Air  Force  Boards 
of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners,  there 
appears  on  page  4  of  this  handbook  the 
following : 

Reserve  membership : 'In  addition  to  meet- 
ing the  examination  requirements  indicated 
below,  applicants  must  be  (or  must  be  will- 
ing and  eligible  to  loecome)  active  members 
of  the  local  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  in  which 
these  positions  e;ilst  and  must  maintain 
such  membership  during  their  tenure  of 
employment.  Appilicants  who  are  found 
Ineligible  for  Reserve  membership  can  be 
given  no  further  consideration  for  Air  Re- 
serve technician  positions  unless  their  in- 
eligibility is  due  to  a  temporary  condition 
or  situation  or  to  a  remediable  physical 
defect. 

Last  October  I  submitted  this  problem 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  fMr.  Russell]  who 
very  kindly  presented  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force 

In  a  reply  to  Chairman  Russell.  Gen. 
Perry  M.  Noising  ton,  Deputy  Director  of 
Legislative  Liaison  for  U.S.  Air  Force, 
states : 

No  person  is  forced  ,to  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  but  must  be  willing  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Reserve  or  already  be  a 
reservist  to  be  eligible  for  an  A.RT.  position 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  a  person 
is  in  the  A.R.T.  program  and  that  at  the 
end  of  his  Reserve  enlistment  refuses 
to  reenlist  and  as  a  result  his  civilian  job 
in  the  A.R.T.  prcgram  comes  to  an  end 
that,  in  my  judi;ment,  is  a  forced  en- 
listment, and  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  characterize  it.  It  is  very  simply  the 
exercise  of  compulsion  in  the  field  of 
civil  employment. 

One  may  note  further  in  that  .same 
letter  that  the  Air  Force,  relying  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  upon  the 
advice  of  staff  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  takes  the  position  that  under 
general  civil  service  authority  no  legis- 
lation was  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
implement  and  carry  out  this  program. 

To  require  applicants  for  an  A.R.T. 
position  to  meet  c;.vil  service  standards  is 
not  objectionable  as  such.  To  require 
that  they  meet  certain  physical  stand- 
ards may  also  not  be  deemed  objection- 
able, but  to  require  enlistment  in  the 
Active  Reserve  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  securing  or  holding  a  civil   service 


position  is  not  only  of  dubious  validity 
but,  in  my  judgment,  a  departure  from 
sound  principles. 

Mr.  President,  other  members  of  the 
Senate  may  have  been  confronted  with 
this  same  problem.  I  am,  therefore,  ask- 
ing tiiat  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  this  matter  in  the 
interest  of  the  integrity  of  our  civil  serv- 
ice system  I  shall  send  copies  of  this 
statement,  with  a  covering  note,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate,  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  both  House  and  Senate,  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  I  shall  ask  the 
committee  to  make  a  report  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  a  postscript  to  this  statement  let  me 
but  observe  that  to  compel  a  r>erson  with 
many  years  of  civilian  service  to  enlist 
or  reenlist  in  the  Active  Air  Force  Re- 
serve is.  in  fact,  putting  his  rights  in 
jeopardy  as  a  civil  service  employee  and, 
frankly.  I  know  of  no  specific  statute 
or  of  any  valid  rule  or  regulation  imder 
which  this  can  be  legally  done.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  statutory  requirement, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Air  Force  action 
in  this  matter  is  somewhat  capricious 
and  unrea.sonable  and  as  such  it  merits 
a   full   and  complete   investigation. 


YOUNG  GIS  DESERVE  TO  GET 
CHANCE  AT  CATCHING  UP  IN 
SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  my  bill  calling  for 
educational  assistance  to  post-Korean 
war  veterans,  S.  349,  known  as  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  will  receive  quick  considera- 
tion in  the  light  of  current  international 
developments. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  particularly,  the 
risks  faced  by  today's  American  service- 
man, no  matter  where  his  duty  station 
may  be.  in  light  of  the  tensions  that  ex- 
ist in  areas  such  as  Laos,  Cuba,  West 
Berlin,  and  other  trouble  spots  on  the 
globe. 

Young  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  to- 
day deserve  better  treatment  than  they 
get  on  completion  of  their  military  obli- 
gations. 

S.  349.  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  36  other  Senators,  would 
help  to  remove  the  injustice  being  im- 
posed on  our  young  veterans. 

We  acknowledge  the  buildup  in  Com- 
munist military  power  in  considering  our 
own  budget  for  military  defense.  We 
must  go  a  step  further  and  acknowledge 
the  risks  our  servicemen  take,  and  see 
to  it  that  they  receive  the  GI  bill  bene- 
fits which  they  earn  by  service  in  a  time 
when  peace  is  uneasy  at  best. 

These  men,  whose  lives  are  interrupt- 
ed by  a  call  to  arms,  are  justly  entitled 
to  help  in  resuming  their  civilian  lives 
without  undue  hardship.  The  45  per- 
cent of  young  men  who  serve  this  country 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  the  55  percent  who  do  not 
serve,  but  who  remain  free  to  advance 
themselves. 

The  GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  have  unquestionably  proved 
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their  worth  to  our  country.  A  GI  bill 
for  post-Korean  war  veterans  likewise 
will  prove  its  worth  beyimd  question. 

Mr.  President,  Columnist  Joseph  Al- 
sop  has  written  an  artde  concerning 
the  intensified  concentr:ition  of  Russia 
upon  building  its  militsry  strength  at 
the  expense  of  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems To  emphasize  the  fact  that  young 
American  servicemen  today  are  in  no 
cradle  of  security,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Alsop's  article,  entitled 
•'Guns  Before  Butter,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  4,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printec  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Guns  Betore  Bitter 
(By  Joseph  Alsap) 
Reports  from  Moscow  an  lounce  that  the 
butter  price  there  ha«  been  raised  to  almost 
$2  a  pound  and  that,  even  at  this  high  price, 
butter  Is  not  always  obtalnaole.  Not  enough 
has  been  said,  however,  about  the  root  cause 
of  the  butter  shortage,  whlcn  is  the  massive- 
ly increased  Soviet  Investment  in  guns. 

The  guns-before-butter  choice  was  formal- 
ly made  last  winter.  The  C!entral  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  met  In 
full  session,  to  discuss  the  crisis  in  agri- 
culture. The  farm  crisis  vas  publicly  ad- 
mitted and  frankly  docummted.  Yet  the 
principal  decision  taken  wis  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  Soviet  agrlcultura  officialdom — to 
use  bureaucrats,  in  fact,  as  a  novel  substi- 
tute for  fertilizer. 

Almost  simultaneously,  tne  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment also  announced  that  lt«  defense 
budget  had  been  Increased  by  a  staggering 
45  percent,  which  Is  about  double  the  Ken- 
nedy increase  of  the  Elseahower  defense 
budget.  Except  in  demonolcglcal  circles,  al- 
most no  attention  was  paid  to  this  announce- 
ment concerning  the  defens<?  budget,  but  If 
the  announcement  was  noi  misleading,  it 
constitutes  a  new  fact  of  th;  utmost  world- 
wide Importance. 

Since  the  Kremlin  announcement  was 
made,  this  reporter  has  tried  to  get  at  the 
truth,  tK)th  here  and  in  EhjrDpe  The  truth 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  i.nd  even  when 
data  are  obtainable,  you  at  once  discover 
there  Is  much  dispute  about  the  data.  Here, 
however.  Is  the  best  brief  suiimary  that  can 
be  offered : 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  dcubi  at  all  that 
tlie  Soviet  defense  effort  h  is  been  greatly 
intensified.  The  first  oper  symptom  was 
the  abrupt  reversal  of  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's 
shrlnk-the-armed-forces  program  In  the 
Slimmer  of  1961  Special  cailups  and  hold- 
overs in  service  brought  the  number  of  men 
in  uniform  up  to  the  level  that  had  existed 
before  Khrushchev  gave  his  order  for  a  re- 
duction. This  meant  an  ov-'rall  increase  of 
several  hundred  thousand  mm. 

Secondly,  the  intensification  of  the  Soviet 
defense  effort  Is  by  no  mean;,  limited  to  this 
Increase  of  men  In  uniform.  In  Itself  the  in- 
crease must  be  a  heavy  strain,  since  Russia 
Is  now  passing  through  a  period  of  extreme 
scarcity  of  young  manpower,  caused  by  the 
low  birthrate  and  poor  Infa  it-survlval  rate 
In  wartime.  Yet  the  strain  m  the  economy 
of  the  Increased  Investments  In  militi\ry 
hardware  must  be  greater  stll. 

In  the  field  of  missile  hardware,  alone,  the 
current  Soviet  investments  are  downright 
astonishing.  On  the  one  hand,  a  second- 
generation  Soviet  Intercont  nental  missile, 
comparable  to  the  America  i  liquid-fueled 
Titan,  is  now  In  quantity  prtductlon 

Large  numbers  of  launching  sites  are  ai.so 
being  built  for  these  missiles,  not  "hardened" 
like  the  American  ICBM  laun-'hlng  sites,  but 
still    fairly    costly.     The    program    is    being 


12  months  the  Soviets  may  add  as  many  as 
pushed  forward  with  such  speed  that  within 
200  new  ICMB's  to  their  operational  arsenal. 

On  the  other  hand — and  even  more 
castly — the  Soviets  are  also  pushing  forward 
with  great  speed  a  truly  vast  program  of 
surface-to-air  missiles  like  the  American 
Nike  The  Soviet  industrial  centers  are 
thickly  surrounded  by  new  SA  II 's,  as  the 
Defense  Department  calls  the  missile  com- 
parable to  our  Nike-Hercules.  But  the 
SA  II's,  highly  effective  against  aircraft  at- 
tacking at  high  altitudes,  are  of  little  use 
against  planes  coming  In  on  the  deck,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  tactics  of  the  U,S. 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Hence  the  thousands  of  SA  II's  are  now 
being  supplemented,  apparently  without  re- 
gard to  cost  by  huge  additional  numbers  of 
SA  Ill's— surface-to-air  missiles  designed  to 
knock  down  attacking  planes  at  low  alti- 
tudes 

The  cost  of  Installing  this  elaborate  point 
defense  of  all  the  major  Soviet  Industrial 
centers  is  so  great  that  it  is  now  thought 
to  absorb  up  to  35  percent  of  the  entire 
Soviet  defense  budget.  Yet  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  be  obsolete  in  the  near  future, 
when  SAC  phases  out  its  aircraft  and  places 
Its  main  reliance  on  long-range  ballistic 
missiles. 

Finally,  further  large  but  Indeterminate 
amounts  are  also  being  Invested  in  a  major 
Soviet  effort  to  produce  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile. Even  so.  the  majority  of  demonologlsts 
hold  that  the  announced  Increase  in  Soviet 
military  spending  Is  In  part  a  fraud.  They 
argue  It  was  partly  achieved  by  openly  In- 
cluding in  the  defense  budget  expenditures 
formerly  concealed  in  such  mysterious  items 
in  the  Soviet  national  budget  as  "financing 
the  national  economy."  This  Item  and 
others  like  it  have  indeed  been  somewhat 
reduced,  making  the  case  for  partial  fraud 
rather  convincing 

Yet  the  degree  of  fraud — If  fraud  there 
be — Is  very  much  less  significant  than  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Soviet  national 
policy  is  iigain  rather  emphatically  putting 
guns  before  butter. 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  experience  has  taught  us  that  for- 
eign-aid programs  have  been  a  basic  in- 
fluence in  building  and  preserving  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  Experience 
has  also  taught  us  that  foreign  aid  can 
be  subverted  and  used  to  strengthen  un- 
democratic and  authoritarian  regimes. 

I  indict  two  countries  which  receive 
our  foreign  aid  as  being  ruled  by  ruth- 
less dictators.  In  these  countries 
American  taxpayer's  money  has  been 
squandered  to  strengthen  the  choke  hold 
of  tyrants.  Many  unfortunate  citizens 
of  Haiti,  who  live  in  squalor  and  misery, 
and  of  Spain  find  themselves  deprived 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom.  They 
have  no  authority  in  the  government  of 
their  countries.  If  they  voice  any  ob- 
jection to  oppre.ssion,  they  are  subject 
to  swift  and  brutal  retaliation  by  secret 
police. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering a  $4.3  billion  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill.  I  expect  to  support  the  bill. 
However.  I  feel  that  expenditures  for 
a.s.sistance  to  governments  which  deny 
their  citizens  basic  human  rights,  civil 
liberties,  and  democratic  processes  can- 
not be  justified.  I  shall  oppose  all  such 
appropriations  of  money  secured  in  taxes 
fr.om  our  people.     I   feel  it  unwise  to 


support  Franco's  Spain  and  Duvalier's 
Haiti. 

America  was  built  by  men  who  cher- 
ished human  freedom  above  all  else.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to  preserve  freedom.  Americans 
have  fought  and  died  to  defend  freedom. 
Should  we  later  vote  to  put  part  of 
Americas  wealth  into  the  pockets  of  ty- 
rants who  deny  this  freedom  which  we 
hold  so  sacred  and  have  paid  for  in 
blood? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  United  States  in 
the  cold  war.  I  would  never  advocate 
any  measure  which  I  felt  would  weaken 
the  security  of  our  country.  We  must 
maintain  our  military,  nuclear,  and  re- 
taliatory superiority.  We  must  act  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  threatens  to  ex- 
pand. 

The  question  then  is  whether  contin- 
ued aid  to  the  tyrants  in  Spain  and 
Haiti  will  help  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

In  the  case  of  Haiti  the  answer  is  quite 
clear.  There  is  no  mihtary  advantage 
because  we  have  no  bases  in  Haiti.  Po- 
litically there  is  no  advantage. 

Not  having  any  good  reasons  to  justify 
our  aid  to  Dictator  Francois  Duvalier. 
we  have  adopted  bad  ones.  Fear  is  the 
main  reason  for  our  aid.  Duvaher  has 
shown  great  talent  in  extracting  eco- 
nomic and  military-  aid  from  us  by  play- 
ing on  our  fear  that  Haiti  might  turn 
to  the  far  left  or  refuse  to  support  our 
position  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization   of   American   States. 

Many  policymakers  argue  that  if 
Duvalier  should  fall,  a  Castro-like  ca- 
tastrophe might  result.  I  hold  this  view- 
to  be  completely  backward.  The  Castro- 
type  revolution  will  be  more  likely  if 
Duvalier  stays.  If  we  recall  the  Bati."=la 
era  in  Cuba,  we  can  see  the  parallel. 

Mr.  President,  intervention  is  an  of- 
fensive word,  and  in  this  instance  we  are 
intervening  on  behalf  of  a  ruthless  dic- 
tator instead  of  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Haiti.  Let  us  stop  sup- 
porting this  tyrant.  Let  us  for  once 
decide  to  give  aid  constructively  or  not 
at  all.  What  good  reason  can  there  be 
for  us  to  supply  armaments — planes 
tanks,  and  machineguns — to  this  tiny 
Caribbean  countiy? 

In  Spain  a  similar  situation  exists  A 
Fascist  dictator  is  in  absolute  power. 
The  Spanish  people  are  the  victims  of  a 
legalized  tyranny. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  laige 
military  estabhshment  in  Spain.  "We 
have  three  major  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bases  and  two  naval  airbases  that 
were  built  in  Spain  at  a  cost  of  over  $400 
million. 

Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  has 
used  these  bases  as  leverage  for  economic 
assistance  and  military  aid.  This  dic- 
tator is  constantly  increasii\g  his  de- 
mands on  us  and  is  always  using  the 
veiled  threat  of  removal  of  our  bases  un- 
less we  knuckle  under  to  these  demands. 
Mr.  Piesident.  since  January  1961  our 
defenses  and  the  might  of  our  arms  and 
retaliatory  power  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  missilery  and  our  Po- 
laris-firing submarine  force  is  being 
added  to  constantly. 
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Could  not  these  new  weapons  be  based 
in  other  areas  of  the  European-Mediter- 
ranean sector  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  retaliatory  powers  ^^ilch  our  bases  in 
Spain  now  afford  us? 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Is  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  Its  actions  are 
observed  by  the  people  of  the  world.  Can 
we  with  one  hand  wave  the  banner  of 
freedom,  and  with  the  other  hand  pass 
our  funds  and  girns  to  dictators  who 
practice  tyranny  and  oppression?  I,  for 
one,  do  not  think  we  can  condone  such 
a  policy.  Therefore,  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  certainly  I 
shall  seek  to  amend  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  to  exclude  hand- 
ing over  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  dictators  such  as 
Haiti's  Duvalier  and  Spain's  Franco  to 
further  oppress  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries and  suppress  their  civil  liberties. 

This  Is  born  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
it  Is  imwlse  to  support  a  dictator  no  mat- 
ter how  convenient  it  may  seem  to  be. 
In  the  long  run  It  is  the  people  who  count 
and  no  regime  is  worth  supporting  if  it 
keeps  the  people  down.  Such  a  regime 
presents  a  classic  opportunity  for  a  re- 
volt and  a  possible  Communist  takeover. 

My  proposed  amendment  is  not  com- 
plicated. It  would,  if  passed,  be  an  effec- 
tive implementation  to  a  policy  of  con- 
structive assistance  by  denying  aid  under 
this  act  to  the  present  tyrannical  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  Haiti. 

Therefore,  later,  when  we  are  consider- 
ing appropriations  for  our  foreign-aid 
program,  I  certainly  intend,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  offer  appropriate  and  adequate 
amendments  to  cut  off  any  foreign  assist- 
ance whatever  to  dictatorship  or  tyranny, 
wherever  it  exists. 


REPORT   ON   EUROPE   AND   RUSSIA 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  editor  and  president  of 
Look  magazine,  Mr.  Gardner  Cowles, 
recently  returned  from  Moscow,  where 
he  interviewed  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

On  the  basis  of  that  conversation,  to- 
gether with  his  broad  experience  and 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  Mr.  Cowles 
prepared  an  excellent  article  that  shows 
clearly  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  so  dis- 
tressed about  the  success  of  the  European 
Common  Market — an  attitude  betrayed 
by  his  statement  of  last  week. 

The  Cowles  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  5  issue  of  Look,  is  also  per- 
suasive evidence  of  the  need  to  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  will  need  in  order 
to  bargain  with  the  Common  Market, 
after  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Cowles'  article  may 
be  widely  read,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  EijrroR  Ripokts  on  Europe  and  Russia 

(By  Gardner  Cowles) 
Great  changes  usually  come  slowly.    There 
Is.  generaUy,  no  one  moment  to  which  you 
C!.n  point  and  say,  "ThlE  was  the  great  mile- 


Btone."  Tet,  m  I  walked  into  the  40-foot- 
long,  idry  offlc*  of  Soviet  Premier  Nlklts 
Khruahchev  last  month,  the  same  half- 
paneled,  vaulted  room  Just  Indde  the  Krem- 
lin's walls  where  I  met  Joseph  Stalin  30 
years  before,  I  was  struck  by  the  enormity 
of  the  changes — specific,  identifiable 
changes — which  have  refashioned  our  lives 
In  the  past  2  decades  and  which  are  remold- 
ing them  anew  today. 

It  Is  In  Moscow,  more  than  in  any  other 
dty  on  the  globe,  that  an  American  appre- 
ciates fully  his  own  contributions  to  the 
flow  of  modem  history.  For  it  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  land  of  the  "great  up- 
heaval," that  an  American  becomes  aware 
of  his  revolutionary'  role  and  of  the  perma- 
nent revolution  of  the  West. 

My  lengthy  Interview  with  Khrushchev  re- 
inforced this  conviction.  Yes,  he  considers 
himself  a  revolutionary,  and  he  believes  fer- 
vently that  logic,  time,  and  history  are  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Communists.  Capitalism, 
he  said  again  and  again,  had  outlived  its 
historic  usefulness;  now  it  was  moribund, 
ready  to  be  replaced  by  his  more  advanced 
system. 

Yet  It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  every- 
day problems  with  which  he  is  confronted — 
how  to  grow  enouga  food,  how  to  create  an 
eCacient  distribution  system,  how  to  instill 
Incentives,  how  to  answer  the  growing  de- 
sires, spiritual  as  well  as  material,  of  his 
people — weigh  heavily  on  him.  Even  he.  I 
think,  is  aware  of,  and  perhaps  slightly  per- 
plexed by,  that  greater  feeling  of  excitement 
and  of  change  that  marks  Western  society 
today. 

Despite  his  reputation  for  realism  and  for 
the  practical,  I  doubt  that  Khrtishchev  is 
conscious  of  the  import  of  the  five  great 
recent  changes  which  will  radically  alter  all 
our  lives  and  with  which  we  Americans  have 
had  so  much  to  do: 

1.  The  unification  of  Western  Eiirope  has 
now  passed  the  point  of  no  return.  Britain, 
and  then  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Ireland, 
will  soon  Join  the  thriving  Common  Market, 
thus  creating  the  largest,  most  dynamic, 
economic  community  In  the  world. 

2.  The  era  of  colonialism  has  ended.  The 
peace  In  Algeria  arranged  by  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  has  rid  the  West  of  Its 
most  troublesome  burden  in  Africa  and  in 
the  uncommitted  ^eorld.  Britain  will  soon 
sever  its  remaining  hold  on  African  colonies. 
A  major  source  of  !!rictlon  between  Western 
nations  and  between  them  and  the  new 
countries  will  thus  be  removed. 

3.  The  great  schism  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  permanently 
cracked  the  monolithic  unity  of  world  com- 
munism. However  Moscow  and  Pelping  may 
strive  to  paper  over  their  differences,  the 
struggle  between  taese  two  giants  of  com- 
munism will  contlaue  underground,  divid- 
ing their  followers  t  verywhere  and  diminish- 
ing the  attractions  of  their  Ideology. 

4.  The  United  Stt.tes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  now  each  aware:  they  have  the  power  to 
incinerate  the  world.  The  Russians  know 
the  Americans  lead  in  atomic  weaponry; 
they  know  that  the  arms  race  is  consuming 
money  and  talent  at  a  fantastic  rate;  they 
know  that  they  caanot  risk  war,  and  they 
dare  not  risk  real  peace.  Both  sides  recog- 
nize there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  find  some 
kind  of  tolerable  i;nderstandlng  with  each 
other. 

5.  The  United  Stutes  has  set  into  motion 
the  long,  complex  t.-aln  of  events  which  will 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  genuine  free-world 
community,  encompassing  Western  Europe. 
Japan,  North  and  Slouth  America.  At  first, 
this  will  mean  only  better  cooperation  In 
economic  and  financial  matters,  primarily 
between  us  and  N^'estern  Europe.  But  it 
wUl  grow  into  a  great  Atlantic  community 
with  a  powerful  magnetic  attraction  not  onlv 
for  new  nations,  bui.  even  for  those  of  Com- 
munist Europe. 


There  are  few,  either  In  the  West  m-  Cast, 
who  can  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  tbsss 
five  great  changes-ln-the-maklng;  there  are 
stUl  fewer  who  can  predict  Just  how  they 
will  affect  each  of  hb.  But  Just  20  years  ago, 
when  I  went  with  the  late  Wendell  Wilkle 
to  meet  Stalin  in  that  third-floor  room  that 
serves  as  the  command  post  of  Russia's 
rulers,  there  was  no  one  rash  enough  to 
Imagine  the  major  realities  of  the  next  two 
decades. 

Stalin  then  thought  only  of  survival.  Hit- 
ler's armies  had  swept  across  the  Russian 
plains  and  all  of  Eiirope.  Even  the  diplo- 
matic corps  had  evacuated  Moscow.  As  the 
dictator  led  me  to  a  parapet  overlooking  the 
Kremlin  walls,  I  could  see  the  flashes  of 
German  guns  on  the  horizon.  The  Nazis 
were  that  close  to  Moscow.  AU  he  wanted 
to  know  was  when  the  West  would  open  its 
second  front  in  Europe  and  when  more 
U.S.  aid  would  arrive. 

Change  comes  so  swiftly  that  events  often 
overtake  the  men  who  set  them  in  motion. 
Hitler  learned  that  lesson.  Stalin's  foUowers 
have  learned  it.  Khriishchev  may  now  be  on 
the  point  of  learning  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that,  because  both 
men  called  themselves  Communists,  Kliru- 
shchev  and  Stalin  are  really  at  heart  alike. 
Stalin  was  cynical,  cruel,  and  secretive.  He 
distrusted  all  men,  even  his  closest  asso- 
ciates; he  enclosed  the  Soviet  Union  behind 
an  Iron  Curtain;  and  he  Imposed  a  terror 
that  was  complete.  Secondly,  for  all  his 
craftiness,  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  never 
ventured  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  He  had. 
as  Khrushchev  reminded  me.  only  the  most 
primitive  knowledge  of  modem  agriculture 
and  the  technological  revolution  in  the  West- 
ern World  He  was  obsessed  with  "steel," 
the  name  he  had  adopted  as  his  own. 

Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  an  ex- 
trovert, an  optimist,  and,  as  he  likes  to  say, 
a  realist.  No  less  a  Conamunlst,  no  less  mis- 
trustful of  the  West,  no  less  ready  to  be 
ruthless  In  a  crisis,  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  realize  very  quickly  after  Stalin's  death 
that  Russia  was  doomed  to  be  a  backward 
land  mired  in  the  19th  century  If  it  per- 
petuated Stalinism.  How  could  communism, 
he  asked,  promote  itself  as  the  wave  of  the 
future,  if  It  were  so  rooted  In  the  past? 

He  therefore  set  himself  a  new  goal.  In 
addition  to  the  Moscow  aim  of  establishing 
a  Communist  world  hegemony,  he  decided 
that  communism  must  prove  in  his  lifetime 
that  It  can  provide  prosperity  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
To  attain  this  new  objective,  he  had  to 
modernize  Soviet  society.  Instead  of  mass 
terrorism,  he  had  to  introduce  something 
akin  to  normality.  Instead  of  frightening 
people  Into  working,  he  had  to  offer  incen- 
tives. Thus,  the  Iron  Curtain  was  opened  to 
some  of  the  winds  of  the  20th  century. 

Still   a  dictatorship,  the   Soviet  Union   is 
far  different  today  than  I  found  It  6  years  ago 
on  my  last  visit.     Naked  terror  Is  gone;  au- 
thority has  been  greatly  decentralized;  quali- 
ty is  replacing  quantity  as  the  official  norm; 
skill  is  starting  to  count  for  more  than  bu- 
reaucratic burbling.     In  particular,  youth  is 
coming  into  its  own.     Once  Khrushchev  set 
the  example  by  his  many  excursions  abroad, 
young    Russians    al.so    wanted    to    Journey. 
Once  Khrushchev  started  to  undermine  Sta- 
linist precepts,  they,  too,  began  to  seek  an- 
swers to  questions  such  as  "What  is  truth?" 
Nowadays  in  the  big  Russian  cities,  simple 
Western   fashions  are  quickly  copied.     The 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  West,  especially 
of    the    United    States,    is    apparently    im- 
quenchable.    Specialists  well  versed  in  West- 
ern know-how  move  into  affluent  positions 
faster.    In  this  less  tense  atmosphere,  the  In- 
fect.ous  tinkle  of  laughter  is  heard  more  fre- 
quently.   And  despite  the  years  of  incessant 
anti-American  propaganda,  there  is  an  over- 
powering will  among  the  Russians  for  friend- 
ship with  Americans. 
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In  a  strange,  tentative  way.  i  kind  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  beginning  to  stir  in  Soviet  so- 
ciety. It  voices  its  heartfelt  d;sire  for  peace, 
for  more  and  better  goods,  for  fairer  dis- 
tribution and  for  justice.  Th-;  Russian  peo- 
ple have  Just  begun  to  nibble  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  limited  freedom,  and  they  want 
more.  Khrushchev,  a  leade*  who  travels 
aroxmd  his  country  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  is  very  alert  to  these 
desires. 

Increasingly,  he  finds  that  the  strain  on 
Soviet  resoiwces  is  putting  him  in  a  bind. 
For  all  his  boasting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  the  second  nation  of  the  world,  he 
Just  hasn't  the  resources  to  dC'  everything  at 
once — to  satisfy  his  military  men.  his  eco- 
nomic planners,  his  consumer} ,  his  scientists 
and  his  allies  The  weakest  link  is  agricul- 
ture, which  is  still  producing  ro  more  than  it 
did  4  years  ago,  which  still  uses  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  Soviet  labor  force  (as 
against  our  7  percent)  and  wliich  must  feed 
a  population  growing  by  4  mi;ilon  a  year. 

Khrushchev  revealed  to  mi;  that  he  will 
make  a  massive  Investment  In  agriculture  In 
the  coming  years — more  tractors,  fertilizer 
plants,  farm  equipment  and  8<  on.  He  hint- 
ed that  the  money  will  be  diverted  from  the 
moon -shot  program.  Even  as  we  talked, 
the  Russians  were  announcing  the  indefinite 
cancellation  of  the  World's  Pair  they  had 
planned  in  Moscow  in  1967  to  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  revolution.  These  deci- 
sions to  choose  bread  Instead  of  circuses  are 
the  first  of  their  kind  since  the  war.  Nothing 
could  indicate  better  the  strain  on  Russian 
resources;  nothing  could  better  explain  the 
Soviet  desire  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with   the  United  States. 

KHRUSHCHEV    REALIZES    THE    ItLL    DANGERS    OF 
WAR 

These  factors,  particularly  his  Inability  to 
give  aid  to  the  Chinese  Communists  who  are 
threatened  with  famine,  nave  brought 
Khrushchev  into  conflict  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
The  Chinese  Communists  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  their  survival  In  pawer.  Any  ac- 
commodation between  the  West  and  Khru- 
shchev will  only  Increase  their  difficulties. 
Still  far  behind  the  Soviet  economy,  unable 
to  grow  enough  food,  Incapa  >le  of  running 
their  industry  smoothly  and  without  hope  of 
any  aid,  they  want  to  speed  the  world  revo- 
lution and  thus  get  their  hands  on  the  raw 
materials  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

But  Khrushchev  realizes  tl  e  full  dangers 
of  war  As  he  told  me.  he  has  witnessed  nu- 
clear explosions.  He  is  not  res.dy  to  run  that 
risk  as  long  as  he  knows  we  a-e  ready  to  de- 
fend freedom  and  as  long  as  hr  knows  Ameri- 
can strength  is  greater  than  his.  For  the 
moment,  he  will  not  budge  oi  the  key  issue 
of  our  troops  in  Berlin  and  of  nuclear  in- 
spection. But  I  venture  to  predict  that  he 
will  not  push  his  demands  to  the  point  of 
conflict  with  the  United  Statjs  and  that  he 
will  agree  to  interim  settlen  ents  in  Berlin 
and  to  Joint  pledges  concerning  outer  space 
and  possibly  some  start  on  arms  limitation. 

If  he  takes  these  first  steps  to  defuse  some 
of  the  tensions  in  the  work.,  it  will  make 
it  all  the  more  difficult  for  hiin  in  the  future 
to  revert  to  saber  rattling.  Far  much  In  the 
world  outside  Russia  Is  also  changing — and 
these  changes  will  have  enormous  Impact  on 
the  ever-more  sophisticated  Soviet  mana- 
gerial class,  now  in  their  thirties  and  forties 
and  without  the  experience  jf  the  Russian 
revolution. 

The  Common  Market  of  France,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
Luxembourg  Is  something  the  Russians  Just 
can't  fathom.  Its  fabulous  jrowth  Is  con- 
trary to  all  the  lessons  of  Mi.rx,  Lenin,  and 
Khrushchev.  It  leaves  them  itunned.  They 
simply  can't  explain  how  molbund  capital- 
ism created  this  true  revolution.  They  can't 
comprehend  why  or  how  we  .Americans  gave 
our  political  and  financial  support  so  un- 
stlntlngly  to  breed  this  new  <olossus. 


The  energy  thrown  off  by  the  fusion  of 
the  six  economies  Is  breathtaking.  What  was 
the  miracle  of  German  recovery  has  become 
the  miracle  of  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  de- 
velopment. In  the  5  years  since  the  Com- 
mon Market  began  operations,  there  has  been 
a  fantastic  turnaround.  Five  years  ago, 
France  was  the  "sick  man  of  Europe,"  its 
governments  tumbling  and  its  treasury 
empty;  today,  and  for  4  years  now,  it  has 
outpaced  the  Germans,  and  It  is  accumu- 
lating dollars,  gold,  and  foreign  reserves  at 
such  a  clip  that  the  major  worry  is  how  to 
slow  this  financial  prosperity.  When  the 
Common  Market  treaty  was  signed  In  Rome, 
the  Italians'  main  preoccupation  was  how  to 
siphon  off  the  traditional  oversupply  of  labor 
to  other  countries;  today,  northern  Italy, 
despite  the  hundreds  of  poor  southerners 
arriving  dally,  has  a  critical  labor  shortage, 
and  labor  scouts  scour  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium  trying  to  lure  back  Italian  workers. 
Five  years  ago.  learned  economists  were  dis- 
cussing the  chronic  shortage  of  dollars  In 
Europe;  today,  their  concern  Is  for  the  out- 
flow of  greenbacks  from,  rather  than  to.  the 
United  States.  Even  Spain,  the  forgotten 
country  of  Europe  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Common  Market,  has  suddenly  become  afflu- 
ent, with  reserves  of  almost  tl  billion. 

The  six  countries  have  been  boosting  their 
industrial  production  by  an  annual  average 
of  8  percent  a  year,  as  against  our  3  percent. 
And.  as  they  knock  down  the  tariff  walls 
between  them — they  will  have  been  reduced 
by  50  percent  by  this  summer,  far  ahead  of 
the  original  schedule — trade  has  skyrocketed. 
In  just  the  last  year.  It  increased  by  25  per- 
cent. With  European  workers  beginning  to 
learn  about  homeownership.  television,  mod- 
ern kitchens  and  all  the  other  modern  con- 
veniences that  Americans  invite  them  to 
think  of  as  necessities,  there  Is  every  likeli- 
hood that  this  boom  will  continue  for  years. 
The  best  economists  think  the  average  rate 
of  growth  will  be  close  to  5  percent  for  the 
next  decade. 

New  Impetus  to  this  growth  will  come  when 
Britain,  followed  by  Norway.  £>eiunark,  and 
Ireland,  breaks  with  500  years  of  tradition 
and  links  itself  to  Europe.  Undoubtedly, 
there  will  be  much  jockeying  over  the  po- 
litical conditions  In  the  coming  months,  but 
the  British  Government  knows  that,  unless 
it  takes  this  historic  step,  the  alternatives 
are  too  gloomy  to  contemplate.  For  as  the 
tariff  walls  tumble  among  the  six,  they  are 
simultaneously  erecting  a  common  wall 
against  all  outsiders. 

The  only  man  who  can  throw  a  roadblock 
in  the  part  of  the  British  entry  Is  President 
De  Gaulle.  He  wants  France  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  new  Europe.  But  once  De  Gaulle  Is 
convinced  that  the  British  are  prepared  to 
cut  gradually  their  special  economic  ties  to 
the  Commonwealth,  as  Indeed  they  are.  De 
Gaulle  will  not  slam  the  door.  For  now  that 
France  is  rid  of  its  Algerian  problem,  now 
that  it  is  at  peace  for  the  first  time  In  23 
years,  he  dreams  of  a  resurgent  Europe  which 
will  have  strong  attraction  to  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  emergent 
nations  of  Africa  and  the  states  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  To  keep  the  British  outside  Europe 
would  be  to  revive  19th-century  rivalries  and 
to  bury  the  dream. 

Once  the  British  and  their  close  friends 
join  the  Common  Market  this  dynamic 
Europe  will  have  a  far  larger  population  than 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  many  key  industrial  items,  such  as  steel, 
it  will  have  greater  production  than  ours;  in 
most  others,  it  will  be  second  only  to  us. 
but  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  will  have  spe- 
cial ties  to  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  new  French  Conmaonwealth  that  De 
Gaulle  seems  to  be  launching  successfully  in 
Africa.  Only  in  nuclear  weapons  will  It  be 
third,  and  even  In  that  domain,  De  Gaulle 
may  yet  have  his  way  in  developing  a  strong 
enough  force  to  qualify  Europe  as  a  major 
military  power. 


This  new  giant  will  present  problenus  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  us.  Unless  we  can 
work  out  some  sort  of  partnership  across  the 
Atlantic — and  somehow  extend  it  to  include 
Japan  in  the  Far  East — the  free  world  com- 
munity will  be  riven  by  rivalries  and  trade 
battles.  New  organizations  are  tackling 
these  complex  questions  already — questions 
such  as  how  to  regulate  monetary  conditions 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  weakening  of  the 
dollar  or  the  pound  sterling,  how  to  co- 
ordinate aid  programs  so  that  they  can  be 
most  effectively  used  in  underdeveloped 
countries  and  how  to  deal  with  food  sur- 
pluses so  that  prices  are  kept  relatively 
stable  In  the  coming  years,  the  machinery 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  will  be 
established,  and  what  Is  now  only  a  vision 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  may  well  beconie  the 
reality  of  the  next  decade.  For  change  Is  the 
law  of  nature.  So  far,  we  Americans,  with 
our  faith  in  democracy  and  with  our  belief 
in  free  enterprise,  have  almost  alone  been 
fortunate  enough  to  perceive  the  changes 
and  lexlble  enough  to  adapt  to  them 

The  direction  in  which  history  Is  now 
moving  can  only  make  us  more  optimistic. 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  Is  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Communists  who  must  worry 
about  being  'burled  '  by  the  inexorable  forces 
of  progress  and  freedom 


WHAT  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
MEANS  TO  ME  AND  MY  COM- 
MUNITY—STATEMENT BY  SENA- 
TOR CURTIS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr  Curtis],  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  with  regard 
to  the  winners  of  an  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation, on  the  sub.ject  "What  Rural 
Electrification  Means  to  Me  and  My 
Community."  together  with  three  of 
these  essays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  essays  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Coins,  or  Ni 

For  several  years  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association  has  sponsored  a  youth 
tour  to  Washington  This  group  consists  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  the  winners  of 
essay  contests  sponsored  by  their  individual 
Nebraska  rural  p)ower  systems  In  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion. 

The  ewNi^ys  are  written  on  the  subject. 
"What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me  and 
My  Community  "  I  submit  for  printing  m 
the  Rbcoro  three  of  these  essays. 

I  am  particularly  honored  to  insert  the 
essay  of  Jim  Chevalier  since  he  is  tbe 
State  winner  of  this  contest  I  wish  to  add 
my  personal  word  of  congratulations  for  tbe 
excellent  paper  he  has  written  Jim  U  :be 
son  of  Mr  Paul  Chevalier,  of  Wallace.  Nebr 
He  is  16  years  of  age  and  a  junior  at  Wallacw 
High  School  He  was  sponsored  'by  the  Mid- 
west Electric  Memt>ership  Ccwp .  Orar.:. 
Nebr. 

The  other  contest  winners  whose  essays  are 
submitted  are 

Laureen  Cochran,  of  Ord.  Netxr  .  a(re  17  and 
a   junior   at   Ord   High   School. 

Lawrence    I^ee    Bumian.    RociviUe.    Nebr 
anc    17    and    ;»    junior    at    Rockville    Pubhc 
School 


Thv  Vurr  o>  Rnt^i    -li  tcTRmr atioK  in  Ora 

HoMr   ^NP  OoMjux-Nmr 

1  By  Jim  Che\-all«r^ 

O.usKlr    !\  v-\>ld    bhjftierT  north  wind  »>J*w 

liitle  nun.<-s  o(  M-.ow  »cr\-«w  th*  road   **  i: 
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they  were  rh^^^^g  each  other,  and  the  freez- 
ing winter  aky  was  Oiled  with  dark,  omlnotis 
clouds  that  promised  a  blizzard  before  the 
next  morning. 

But  Inside  the  house,  Bob  Jones  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  were  enclosed  In  a  different  kind 
of  climate — an  artificial  electric  climate  that 
kept  them  warm  without  drafts  or  mess. 
They  bad  just  finished  a  dellcloxis  dinner  of 
fried  chicken  and  com  on  the  cob,  both 
cooked  on  an  electric  stove  and  preserved  In 
an  electric  freezer.  Their  home  was  lighted 
by  electricity  and  all  of  Nancy's  kitchen 
appliances  were  electric,  not  to  mention 
Bob's  power  tools.  The  television  and  radio 
were  powered  by  electricity  and  electric 
blankets  kept  them  warm  without  excess 
weight  diulng  the  night. 

Out  in  Bob's  new  farrowing  house,  23 
Utters  of  pigs  were  being  kept  warm  by  heat 
lamps  without  danger  of  a  fire.  All  of  the 
water  on  the  farm  was  supplied  by  a  sub- 
merged electric  pump,  and  an  electric  water 
beater  supplied  all  the  hot  water  that  would 
ever  be  needed.  An  automatic  yard  light 
shed  light  over  the  buUding  area  and  shone 
a  sign  of  welcome  over  the  neighborhood. 

Sound  plausible?  Sure  it  does,  b\it  not 
too  many  years  ago  none  of  this  would  have 
been  possible  on  a  rural  farm  or  community 
unless  they  had  their  own  expensive,  gas- 
powered  generating  outfits  which  needed 
regular  fueling  and  maintenance.  Now, 
thanks  to  rural  electrification,  electricity  is 
supplied  cheaply  to  all  farms  and  homes  with 
no  repair  or  maintenance  for  the  fanner  or 
homeowner  to  worry  about. 

Value  and  improvement  are  two  words  to 
describe  rural  electrification.  The  value  is 
apparent.  Where  else  can  one  light,  heat, 
power,  and  protect  his  home  for  Just  a  few 
cents  a  day.  Just  try  to  imagine  what  your 
farm  or  home  would  t>e  like  if  all  electricity 
and  electric  appliances  were  taken  away.  It 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  get  along 
In  the  modem  day  and  age  we  exist  in.  The 
value  really  shows  up  then.  Ruby  Heine 
(Electric  Farmer,  March  1982)  depends  on 
electricity  for  every  breath  she  takes.  Ask 
her  about  its  value. 

Improvement  is  another  good  description 
of  REA.  If  you  doubt  this,  read  the  part 
REA  will  play  in  the  new  rural  areas  develop- 
ment mentioned  in  the  March  issue  of  Elec- 
tric Farmer.  Electric  lines  are  constantly 
being  rebuilt  and  modernized,  one  instance 
being  the  Wallace-Gralnton  line  which  re- 
cently was  replaced  with  new  poles  and  lines 
In  order  to  give  better  service  to  the  local 
users.  Another  example  of  improvement  in 
our  own  area  are  the  new  automatic  yard 
lights  which  automatically  switch  on  and  off 
at  dark  and  dawn  to  dlscourge  prowlers  and 
to  light  the  farmyard. 

There  is  active  membership  participation 
in  REA.  The  association  holds  regular  meet- 
ings which  are  open  to  the  public  and  mem- 
bers. An  excellent  example  of  membership 
participation  Is  Paul  Ogier,  of  Wallace,  who 
has  been  president  of  the  Nebraska  REA  for 
several  years  and  has  Improved  it  greatly  by 
uniting  the  rural  electrics  In  Nebraska  and 
by  strengthening  the  safety  and  Job  train- 
ing program. 

Think  it  over.  Could  you  or  your  neigh- 
bors get  along  without  rural  electrification? 
Could  your  wife  efficiently  keep  house  and 
cook  without  the  many  electric  appliances 
she  now  uses?  I  don't  think  so.  Consider 
it  awhile,  and  the  value  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion will  be  very  apparent. 


porary  Inconvenience  because  our  faithful 
REA  repairmen  would  soon  have  It  fixed. 

After  a  few  minutes,  we  began  to  think 
of  the  substitutions  we  had  to  prepare  in 
order  to  live  through  this  maddening,  howl- 
ing, whirling  enowstorm.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  th;  afternoon  when  we  realized 
the  break  could  not  be  repaired  during  the 
storm,  so  the  frst  thing  I  thought  of  was 
candles  to  lighi;  our  home  against  the  ap- 
proaching darkness.  Mother's  first  thought 
was  the  absence  of  heat.  Dad  thought  of 
the  lack  of  water  in  the  house  and  the  in- 
convenience he  would  have  in  taking  care 
of  the  stock.  My  sister's  first  thought  was 
the  fact  that  ^e  slept  under  electric  blan- 
kets and  she  wivs  sure  we  would  freeze  that 
night.  As  we  prepared  for  the  oncoming 
night,  we  reallBxl  more  and  more  how  much 
we  depend  upon  electricity.  Everything  we 
started  to  do  was  halted  by  the  absence  of 
It. 

Ever  since  I  oould  remember  we  had  had 
the  wondrous  electricity  in  our  home,  so 
I  was  determined  to  enjoy  my  new  adven- 
ture. After  the  house  started  to  get  cold 
and  we  only  had  cold  food  to  eat.  my  spirit 
of  adventure  lessened.  Over  our  transistor 
radios,  we  heard  warnings  of  the  storm  and 
that  many  othtT  families  were  without  elec- 
tricity. I  began  to  feel  a  tiny  bit  afraid. 
The  question  seemed  to  be — would  we  be  able 
to  survive  without  electricity? 

That  evening  we  had  sandwiches  and  milk 
for  supper.  Thun  we  found  Interesting  books 
and  tried  to  read  by  candlelight.  Later. 
we  curled  under  the  heavy  bedding  for  a 
long  winter's  night  sleep. 

Morning  brought  a  cold  house  and  an  even 
colder  breakfast.  All  of  us  kept  v  rapped 
up  in  blankets  except  Dad.  He  had  to  do 
the  chores.  Everyone  was  too  cold  to  do 
much,  so  we  Jujst  tried  to  keep  warm. 

In  the  aftern(X>n.  the  electricity  came  b.ick 
on.  With  it  c:ime  the  much  needed  heat. 
hot  food,  water,  and  the  noise  from  the 
phonograph,  television  set.  radios,  and  most 
of  all — happy  voices.  We  began  to  feel  safe 
and  contented.  Even  Herky,  our  Chlhauhua. 
was  glad  the  electricity  came  back  on  He 
thought  it  was  Just  terrible  to  wear  his 
sweater  all  of  the  time. 

The  worst  part  of  the  whole  business  was 
running  out  to  the  shanty  every  time  we 
had  to  go.  Without  water,  our  bathroom 
fixtures  were  not  of  much  use. 

It  took  a  terrible  snowstorm  and  the 
absence  of  a  vital  part  of  my  life  to  teach 
me  the  many  uses  and  comforts  of  the 
wonderful  electricity. 


TwENTT-rouH  Hours  on  the  Farm  Wfthout 

ELECTRicrrr 

(By  Laureen  Cochran) 

This  winter  during  one  of  our  numerous 

snowstorms,    there    was   a    flicker    and    the 

electricity  was  gone.     At  first  we  could  not 

believe   that    this   bad   situation    was  really 

true.     We  told  ourselves  it  was  only  a  tem- 


TwENTY-FOini  Hours  on  thx  Farm  WrrHorr 

Electricitt 

(By  Lawrence  Lee  Burman) 

Twenty-four  hours  on  a  farm  without  elec- 
tricity is  24  hours  too  many. 

To  demonstrate  what  it  is  like  to  be  with- 
out electricity  for  24  hours,  I  shall  write 
about  a  typical  family  living  on  an  average- 
size  farm. 

The  hiisband  and  wife  were  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  a  bright  light  glaring 
through  the  window  of  their  bedroom.  To 
his  amazement,  it  was  8  o'clock  on  his  wrist 
watch  but  on  the  electric  alarm  clock  it  was 
a  little  past  12  o'clock.  Discovering  the 
electricity  was  off,  causing  him  to  oversleep, 
he  hurried  out  to  do  his  milking.  After 
strapping  the  milking  machines  on  some  of 
the  cows  and  finding  out  they  did  not  work, 
the  husband  started  milking  the  20  cows 
by  hand. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  house  the  wife  was 
busy.  She  was  trying  to  find  some  way  of 
fixing  the  meals.  She  ended  up  having  the 
family  eat  out  of  cans.  Having  to  wash 
some  clothes,  she  brought  the  washboard  in- 
to the  act.  The  yard  fence  received  the 
Job  of  holding  the  clothes  to  dry.  The  re- 
frigerator was  heard  dripping  on  the  inside. 
The  clock  as  stopped  a  little  past  12  and  the 


freezer  was  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  oold 
air  from  escaping. 

Their  two  children  complained  in  the 
afternoon  about  the  television.  They  said 
the  television  did  not  work  and  now  they 
are  going  to  miss  their  cartoons.  Finally, 
mother  convinced  them  the  electricity  was 
off  and  that  they  were  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Disappointed,  the  children  went  out- 
side to  play. 

After  doing  the  chores  the  hard  way,  the 
husband  came  in  for  a  cold  supper  with  the 
rest  of  his  family.  After  they  finished  their 
meal,  there  was  no  television  to  watch  and 
no  light  to  read  by.  Down  came  the  kero- 
sene lamp  from  the  attic.  This  brought  out 
a  dim  light  causing  the  family  to  become 
bored  with  the  things  they  were  doing  so 
everybody  went  to  bed  early  with  the  dis- 
gusted thoughts  of  a  day  without  electricity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  husband 
and  wife  were  awakened  by  a  bright  11^ t  In 
their  room.  It  was  relief  at  first  sight.  The 
lamp  above  their  heads  In  bed  was  on. 
They  had  forgotten  to  turn  off  the  lamp 
they  had  turned  on  while  the  electricity 
was  off.  With  a  sigh,  they  went  back  to 
sleep,  knowing  that  the  electricity  will  be 
on  for  tomorrow  and  not  as  much  work  in 
store  for  them. 
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TWEN'ritTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BATTLE  OF  MIDWAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  The  engagement  be- 
tween United  States  and  Japanese  air- 
craft carriers,  warships,  and  planes  in 
June  1942.  resulted  in  a  major  victory  for 
American  forces  and  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Midway 
Islands,  a  coral  atoll  1,300  miles  north- 
west of  Hawaii,  are  now  part  of  the  Early 
Warning  Barrier  Pacific.  Mrs.  Marie  M. 
Mishan.  wife  of  Navy  Capt.  John  E. 
Mishan,  recently  wrote  an  article  for 
U.S.  Lady  magazine  describing  life  on 
present-day  Midway.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "Mid- 
way Island  in  the  Pacific,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Midway  Island  in  the  PACinc 
(By  Maria  M.  Mishan) 

To  the  many  military  passengers  who  fly 
over  Midway  Island  en  route  from  Japan  to 
Hawaii,  a  stop  for  fuel  there  may  seem  a 
waste  of  time,  even  a  bother.  With  Hono- 
lulu only  a  few  short  hours  away,  they  may 
chafe  at  spending  precious  time  on  a  small 
and  Isolated  island  which  looks  like  a  little 
rock  in  a  huge  ocean. 

Midway  is  small.  It's  one  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  a  half  mile  wide — less  than  5 
miles  in  circumference.  Situated  in  almost 
the  exact  center  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
half  way  around  the  world  from  Greenwich, 
England,  the  island  is  most  appropriately 
named  Midway.  It  is  this  strategic  location 
which  makes  Midway  one  of  the  free  world's 
most  precious  pieces  of  real  estate.  Actually, 
it  is  two  Islands  within  a  circular  coral  reef, 
with  populated  Sand  Island  the  larger  and 
Eastern  Island  the  smaller. 

Midway  is  an  atoll  of  coral  and  sand  on  a 
volcanic  mountain  top  possibly  more  than 
100.000  years  old.  The  outer  edge  of  Its 
surrounding  reef  consists  of  both  live  and 
dead  coral  which  serves  as  a  barrier  breaking 
the  force  of  possible  tidal  waves. 

Midway  is  not  one  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands. They're  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Equator,  more  than  2,000  miles  south.  Mld- 
ways  climate  is  semitropical  with  an  average 


summer  temperature  of  85  degrees,  average 
winter  temperature  of  67  degrees  and  high 
humidity.  Discovered  In  1859  by  Capt.  N.  C. 
Brooks  of  the  Hawaiian  ship  Gambia,  It  be- 
came a  U.S.  possession  in  1867  and  was  made 
into  a  permanent  naval  reservation  In  1903. 
During  World  War  II,  Midway  was  an 
important  air  and  naval  b4  se.  The  famous 
Battle  of  Midway  between  I  nited  States  and 
Japanese  aircraft  carriers,  warships  and 
planes  was  fought  near  th«  Island  on  June 
3-6,  U»42,  and  the  American  victory  proved 
to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  Pacific  war. 
Also  unforgeUabie  to  all  lamilies,  assigned 
now  or  in  the  future  to  Mlcway,  is  the  name 
of  1st  Lt.  George  C.  Cannor  ,  USMC,  the  first 
Marine  to  receive  the  Melal  of  Honor  in 
World  War  II.  He  was  at  his  command  post 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Midway  on  their 
retiun  from  Pearl  Harbor.  Badly  wounded 
and  suon  to  die  from  loss  of  blood,  he  re- 
fused lielp  to  himself  unti  the  others  were 
evacuated.  Midway's  George  Cannon  School, 
graded  from  kindergarten  through  high,  is 
named  in  his  honor. 

When  discovered  a  centary  ago,  Midway 
had  no  trees  and  no  native*  other  than  some 
1.250,000  unusual  birds.  In  1956,  eleven  years 
after  the  Japanese  surrender,  Midway's 
Naval  Station  was  on  maintenance  status 
with  only  enough  personne  to  support  tran- 
sient aircraft  (mostly  M/.TS)  and  a  few 
ships.  But  2  years  befor;,  with  the  cold 
w.TX  getting  hotter,  the  Joi  it  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  assigned  the  Navy  to  provide  seaward 
extensions  of  the  Distan  .  Early  Warning 
(DEW)  Line  of  radar  sta  .ions  then  being 
built  across  the  Canadian    and  mass. 

The  resultant  Ekirly  Warn  ng  Barrier  Pacific 
was  to  give  Midway  a  facel.ftlng.  with  a  $40 
million -plus  construction  p.-ogram.  including 
new  airfields,  hangars  and  Lousing. 

The  Barrier,  composed  cf  radar  equipped 
ships  and  aircraft,  became  fully  operational 
on  July  1,  1958.  It  wen;  "on  watch"  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  to  provide 
a  constant  electronic  barrier  across  the 
Pacific  from  Midway  to  thi;  Aleutians.  Any 
ship  or  plane  moving  scrota  this  expanse  of 
ocean  has  been  detected  i.nd  reported  im- 
mediately, from  that  day    o  this. 

The  outfit  assigned  the  Hying  part  of  this 
Important  mission  Is  the  Airborne  Early 
Warning  Barrier  Squadron  ]»aclfic,  the  Navy's 
largest  aircraft  squadron.  It  Is  comp>o8ed  of 
more  than  350  officers  ar  d  2,000  enlisted 
men.  Although  homebaied  at  Barber's 
Point,  Oahu  in  the  Hawa  ians.  AEWs  real 
Job  is  carried  out  on  Mldvay.  where  a  per- 
manent detachment  of  offic ts  and  men  make 
sure  the  Barrier  Is  run  (tantlnuously  and 
smoothly.  As  for  the  fiy  boys  them.selvcs, 
they  and  their  crews  are  in  the  air  more  than 
120  hours  each  month,  day  and  night.  They 
deploy  to  Midway  18  days  a  month  and  re- 
turn to  Oahu  for  a  like  p«riod.  The  WV-2 
Lockheed  Warning  Star,  a  modification  of 
the  Super  Constellation,  is  the  squadron's 
workhorse.  It  la  a  tough,  safe  airplane,  and 
tiie  22 -man  crews  (who  consider  themselves 
the  Navy's  best)  often  encounter  120  mph 
winds,  freezing  rain,  snow,  ice  and  severe 
turbulence  in  15  or  more  hours  aloft.  Since 
1958  the  AEW  has  logged  over  9.500  actual 
B.irrler  filghts.  totaling  a  distance  of  more 
than  29.000.000  miles— equal  to  more  than  60 
round  Ulps  to  the  moon — a  record  which 
has  earned  it  the  title  of  "The  Flylngest 
Squadron  in  the  Navy." 

For  the  squadron  boys,  their  18  days  on 
Midway  each  month  conform  to  the  Bar- 
rier flight  schedule.  At  all  times,  one  crew 
IS  preflightlng  and  another  is  Just  coming 
home.  During  their  offhours.  the  crews  en- 
joy the  same  beaches  as  the  300  or  more 
families  stationed  there  "permanently." 
These  are  assigned  to  the  naval  station,  the 
Barrier  detachment  (mentioned  above),  or 
smaller  unite  like  the  naval  security  group 
on  Eastern  Island,  Air  Force  MATS,  the  Pa- 
cific Missile  Range,  and  the  civilian  public 
works  centers.    There  are  almost  dally  filghts 


of  transient  units  en  route  between  Hawaii 
and  Japan,  and  currently  a  construction  bat- 
talion (the  Sea  Bees  are  back)  of  more  than 
500  men.  In  addition  to  the  up-to-date  air- 
fields Midway  provides  harbor  facilities  serv- 
icing destroyers,  tankers,  service  vessels,  and 
submarines. 

Present-day  Midway,  with  ite  90-foot  tow- 
ering Australian  ironwood  trees,  its  reef -en- 
circled blue  lagoon  and  beautiful  white  sand 
beaches  might  not  be  the  bachelors'  idea  of 
an  oversea  assignment,  but  the  families  sta- 
tioned here  often  apply  for — and  are 
granted — extensions.  Water  sports  enthu- 
siasts love  It,  for  here  sklndiving,  water 
.sJcilug,  saUlng,  deep-sea  fishing  and  Just 
plain  beach  living  are  at  their  best. 

Two  of  the  island's  most  popular  hobbles 
are  hunting  rare  shells  and  collecting  "fish 
balls."  Both  young  and  old  become  collectors 
of  these  glass  balls,  used  by  Japanese  and 
Russian  fishermen.  Trading  one  for  the 
other,  some  wives  acquire  the  art  of  tying 
nautical  knots  with  white  nylon  thread,  and 
by  using  imagination  and  Ingenuity,  cover 
them  with  Intricate  designs. 

Fish  tmll  art  is  currently  so  popular  that 
It  Is  giving  the  gooney  bird  competition  as 
the  top  subject  for  conversation.  It  will 
probably  be  a  long  time,  however,  before 
mere  fishing  equipment,  even  Russian  in 
origin  can  outdo  the  laysan  albatross  as 
being  synonymous  with  Midway.  To  the 
3.370-Odd  people  living  here,  aivd  to  the 
many  passing  through,  the  gooneys.  with 
their  spectacular  mating  dance  and  reper- 
toire of  sounds  and  actions,  are  a  constant 
entertainment  source.  Leaving  the  island 
in  early  August,  they  return  In  early  No- 
vember, and  the  first  arrivals  are  eagerly 
awaited.  Where  they  deploy  to,  or  what 
route  they  take  is  not  known,  but  some  of 
these  birds  have  been  taken  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Washington,  only  to  be  found  back 
on  the  i.sland  In  a  fantastically  short  time. 
co\erlng  the  distance  in  less  time  than  an 
airplane. 

OI  greater  interest  by  far.  to  our  military 
auihuritles.  are  the  many  flying  hazards  they 
create  Over  200  bird  strikes  on  aircraft  have 
been  known  to  occur  annually.  Damage  has 
amounted  to  over  WO.OOO.  not  counting  the 
more  than  2,000  working  hours  it  took  to 
repair  the  damage  How  to  avoid  this,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  of  Midway's  major 
problems. 

For  bird  lovers,  Midway  is  a  paradise. 
Here  one  can  study  the  beautiful  fairy  tern, 
which  lays  Its  egg  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  or 
on  a  twi^,  without  any  kind  of  6upp>ort. 
and  It  stays  there  as  if  glued.  When  a  baby 
Is  hatched,  they  say,  it  arrives  feet  first  and 
hangs  on  for  dear  life,  before  it  is  even  com- 
pletely out  of  the  egg.  The  survival  miracle 
sometimes  loses  out  to  the  elements.  Al- 
most every  Midway  family  at  one  time  or 
another  acts  as  foeter  parents  to  these 
young. 

Then  there  Is  the  bosun  bird,  the  only 
bird  that  can  fly  backward  and  sideways,  yet 
cannot  walk  or  stand  up.  Its  shiny  satin- 
like  plumage,  as  white  as  the  cleanest 
snow,  turns  a  pale  pink  when  annoyed.  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  it  was  this  bird  tlie 
feather  hunters  were  after,  when  in  1909  a 
quarter -mil  I  ion  slaughtered  birds  were 
found,  the  poachers  arrested  and  the  feath- 
ers confiscated  by  US.  authorities. 

The  not  so  pretty,  and  not  at  all  popular 
moaning  bird  (shearwater),  the  size  of  a 
dove,  makes  ite  nest  and  spends  the  daylight 
hours  underground.  It  can  dig  a  goodslzed 
hole  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  and  to  the  con- 
stant annoyance  of  the  people  with  lawns 
here,  it  keeps  busy  doing  Just  that.  Its 
underground  tunnels  have  caused  many 
sprained  and  broken  ankles.  It  comes  out 
with  the  dark,  making  an  eerie,  wailing  noise. 
much  like  a  crying  child,  hence  its  name. 

The  frigate  bird,  also  known  as  the  man- 
o-war  and   pirate   bird,  soars   lazily,   almost 


motionless  above  the  beaches,  aw«lttng  the 
rettirn  of  other  birds.  Attacking  Its  victim. 
It  dives  at  It,  scares  It  untfl  In  panic  the 
food  Is  dropped.  Then  the  tatruder  with 
llghtnlngllke  speed,  dives  below  and  Inter- 
cepts the  falling  fish.  Although  an  excellent 
fisher  Itself,  the  frieatf  bird  relies  completely 
on  poaching,  and  this  maneuver  in  midair  is 
quite  an  exciting  show 

These  are  but  a  few  noteworthy  idloeyn- 
crasles  of  Midway's  birds.  But  there  are  un- 
usual human  characteristics  worth  knowing 
about  Midway,  too,  such  as  the  spirit  erf  the 
service  wives,  and  the  volunteer  work  they 
do.  The  Inflight  nursery,  for  instance,  pro- 
vides transient  mothers  with  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  children  on  all  the  planes 
coming  through  from  Japan.  PVxxl.  a  l>at;h. 
and  a  clean  bed  are  ready,  and  a  travel - 
weary  mother  can  enjoy  a  much  needed  rest. 
The  hospitality  few  visitors  and  the  wel- 
coming conunittee  for  permanent-duty  ar- 
rivals are  outstanding  tributes  to  the 
friendly  way  of  Midway. 

For  those  who  anticipate  duty  here,  the 
school  is  excellent.  Study  habits,  due  to  the 
1  ick  of  distracticins.  improve.  The  George 
Cannon  School  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Pacific  area.  And  so  is  Midway's  beautiful 
chapel,  with  both  a  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chaplain  on  board. 

Most  of  the  lamilies  living  on  this  small 
island,  far  away  from  home,  seem  remarkably 
suited  for  island  living.  The  atmosphere  of 
neighborliness.  and  t,he  will  to  help  and 
share,  is  standard  operating  procedure.  With 
most  of  the  commlssf.ry  supplies  coming  in 
on  ships  from  Oaklaml.  it  is  not  unusual  to 
run  out  of  such  items  as  onions,  for  Instance. 
Neighbors  share.  Wher  entertaining  visiting 
dignitaries,  often  unexpected,  the  11th  hour 
dash  to  the  nearest  market  Is  like  a  dream 
of  a  different  world.  Instead,  one  dashes 
next  door. 

Upon  leaving  the  island  at  the  end  of  a 
duty  tour,  a  Navy  doctor's  wife  said.  'There 
should  be  a  Midway  in  everyone's  life." 

There  are  other  factors  to  consider,  too, 
such  as  the  deeply  hidden  personal  problems 
of  some  Individuals,  which  under  normal 
living  conditions  might  never  show.  These 
problems  have  been  known  to  grow  out  of 
proportion  here,  due  to  the  monotony  of 
island  living.  Fortunately  these  cases  are 
rare. 

Recreational  facilities  are  good,  and  are 
constantly  improving  Presently  there  are 
3  baseball  diamonds,  handball,  and  tennis 
courts,  roller  skating  rinks,  a  gymnasium  and 
a  hobby  shop,  19  boats  ■with  outboard  motors, 
a  5-iane  bowling  alley  with  an  air-condi- 
tioned one  under  construction,  2  deep-sea 
fishing  boats  with  complete  fishing  equip- 
ment 15  sailboats,  2  boats  for  water  skiing, 
and  sklndiving  gear,  pltis  an  alr-condltioned 
theater  with  free  mo^'ies  three  times  dally. 
Active  clubs  are  the  Officer's  Wives.  CPO 
Wives,  Navy  Wives,  and  the  Fleet  Reserve, 
Radio  station  KMTH  cperates  18  hours  daily 
and  a  recently  installed  KMTH-TV  features 
popular  stateside  shows  from  5  p,m,  till 
midnight. 

The  duty  tour  for  a  single  man  is  12 
months.  With  the  family  on  board  it  is  18 
months.  Due  to  the  many  birds  on  the  is- 
land, cats  are  not  allowed. 

No  privately  owned  cars  are  allowed.  The 
n\ajority  of  Midway's  population  rides  a 
"horse"   (Midway's  name  for  bicycle). 

Housing  on  Midway,  when  available,  is 
adequate  and  comfortable.  The  waiting  list 
for  officers  is  6  months,  for  chief  petty  offi- 
cers 4  months  and  for  enlisted  men  7 
montlis.  Only  E-5  and  above  are  eligible  for 
housing  on  Midway 

Medical  and  dental  facilities  are  good  with 
hospital  and  outpatient  services  available 
to  all  dependents. 

Life  on  Midway  Is  unique.  Basic  conven- 
iences which  exist  in  normal  stateside  liv- 
ing-like adequate  fresh  water,  milk,  fruits 
and   vegetables    are   either   not   available   or 
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often  hard  to  come  by.  The  fresh  water 
factCHT  iB  of  great  lmp>ortance,  since  Midway 
depends  entirely  on  rain  for  Its  water  sup- 
ply. In  dry  seasons  fresh  water  is  available 
only  for  drinking  and  cooking,  which  means 
one  showers  and  washes  clothes  In  brackish 
water.  The  high  content  of  chemical  In 
this  water  does  a  poor  Job  In  pampering 
ladles'  complexions  or  favorite  linen.  This 
condition  Is  being  Improved,  with  additional 
tanks  now  underway  to  store  a  more  ade- 
quate supply. 

Few  permanent  people  leave  the  island 
without  shedding  tears,  for  It  is  more  than 
the  end  of  another  tour.  It  Is  more  like 
a  divorce  from  an  often-to-be-yearned-for 
way  of  life.  It  may  be  hard  for  one  on  the 
"outside"  to  conceive  the  heartbeat  of  a 
small,  isolated  community  where  sophisti- 
cation and  the  keeping  of  secrets  Is  of  sec- 
ondary consequence.  More  Important  is  the 
meaning  to  Midway  residents  of  the  constant 
roar  of  engines  prefllghting,  taking  off  for 
another  15-hour  Barrier  run;  then  the  famil- 
iar sight  of  tired  men  in  orange-colored  flight 
suits  returning  to  their  quarters  for  a  well- 
earned  rest. 

Capt.  Norman  C.  Johnson,  present  com- 
manding officer  of  Naval  Air  Station,  Mid- 
way, can  be  proud  of  his  little  community. 
It  counts  mightily  in  the  Nation's  tremen- 
dous defense  program. 


DUTY,  HONOR,  COUNTRY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  spoke 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  on  May  12  when  he  received  the 
Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  for  service  to  his 
Nation.  The  general  sE>oke  as  a  grad- 
uate of  1903,  who  had  some  things  of 
wisdom  to  tell  the  current  class. 

Since  the  general  had  to  say  things 
that  are  of  concern  to  all  the  Nation, 
which  he  has  served  so  well,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  text  of  his  remarks  as  they  appeared 
in  the  National  Observer  of  May  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  human  being  could  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  such  a  tribute  as  this,  coming 
from  a  profession  I  have  served  so  long  and 
a  people  I  have  loved  so  well.  It  fills  me 
with  an  emotion  I  cannot  express.  But  this 
award  is  not  Intended  primarily  for  a  per- 
sonality but  to  symbolize  a  great  moral 
code — the  code  of  conduct  and  chivalry  of 
those  who  guard  this  beloved  land  of  culture 
and  ancient  descent. 

Duty,  honor,  country:  Those  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
want  to  be,  what  you  can  be.  what  you  will 
be.  They  are  yoiu-  rallying  point  to  build 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to  regain 
faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for 
faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope  becomes 
forlorn. 

Unhappily,  I  possess  neither  that  eloquence 
of  diction,  that  poetry  of  imagination,  nor 
that  brilliance  of  metaphor  to  tell  you  all 
that  they  mean. 

The  unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but  words, 
but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant  phrase.  Every 
pedant,  every  demagog,  every  cynic,  every 
hypocrite,  every  troublemaker,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  others  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character,  will  try  to  downgrade  them 
even  to  the  extent  of  mockery  and  ridicule. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build.  They  build  your  basic  character. 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
custodians  of  the  Nation's  defense.  They 
make  you  strong  enough  to  know  when  you 
are  weak,  and  brave  enough  to  f:\ce  your- 
self when  you  are  afraid. 


WHAT  THI  WORDS  TEACH 

They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure,  but  humble  and  gentle 
in  success;  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tion; not  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm, 
but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who  fall: 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others;  to  have  a  heart  that  is  clean,  a  goal 
that  Is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never 
forget  how  to  weep;  to  reach  into  the  future, 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious,  yet 
never  take  yourself  too  seriously;  to  be  mod- 
est so  that  you  will  remember  the  simplicity 
of  true  greatness;  the  open  mind  of  true  wis- 
dom, the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

They  give  you  a  temperate  will,  a  quality 
of  imagination,  a  vigor  of  the  emotions,  a 
freshness  of  the  deep  springs  of  life,  a  tem- 
peramental predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  an  appetite  for  adventure  over  love 
of  ease. 

They  create  in  your  he.art  the  sense  of 
wonder,  the  unfailing  hope  of  what  next,  and 
the  Joy  and  inspiration  of  life.  They  teach 
you  in  this  way  to  be  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man. 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  are  those  you  are 
to  lead?  Are  they  reliable?  Are  they  bra ve^ 
Are  they  capable  of  victory? 

Their  story  is  known  to  all  of  you  It  Is 
the  story  of  the  American  man  at  arms. 
My  estimate  of  him  was  formed  on  the 
battlefields  many,  many  years  ago,  and  has 
never  changed.  I  regarded  him  then,  as  I 
regard  him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest 
figures;  not  only  m  one  of  the  finest  military 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  stain- 
less. 

His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogv 
from  me,  or  from  any  other  man.  He  has 
written  his  own  history  and  written  It  in 
red  on  his  enemy's  breast.  •  •  • 

WPTNESS     TO     THE     rORTFTUDE 

In  20  campaigns,  on  a  hundred  battlefields, 
around  a  thousand  camp  fires,  I  have  wit- 
nessed that  enduring  fortitude,  that  patriotic 
self-abnegation,  and  that  invincible  deter- 
mination which  have  csh-ved  his  statue  in  tiie 
hearts  of  his  people. 

Prom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  lie 
has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  courage.  As 
I  listened  to  those  songs  in  memory's  eye  I 
could  see  those  staggering  columns  of  the 
First  World  War,  bending  under  soggy  packs 
on  many  a  weary  march,  from  dripping  dusk 
to  drizzling  dawn,  slogging  ankle  deep 
through  mire  of  shell-pocked  roads;  to  form 
grimly  for  the  attack,  blue-lipped,  covered 
with  sludge  and  mud,  chilled  by  the  wind 
and  rain,  driving  home  to  their  objective. 
and  for  many,  to  the  Judgment  seat  of 
God.  •   •   • 

I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  death. 
They  died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining, 
with  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  lips 
the  hope  that  we  would  go  on  to  victory. 

Always  for  them:  Duty,  honor,  country. 
Always  their  blood  and  sweat  and  tears,  as 
they  saw  the  way  and  the  light.  And  20 
years  after,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
again  the  filth  of  dirty  foxholes,  the  stench 
of  ghostly  trenches,  the  slime  of  dripping 
dugouts,  those  boiling  suns  of  the  relentless 
heat,  those  torrential  rains  of  devastating 
storms,  the  loneliness  and  utter  desolation 
of  Jungle  trails,  the  bitterness  of  long  sepa- 
ration of  those  they  loved  and  cherished,  the 
deadly  pestilence  of  tropical  disease,  the  hor- 
ror of  stricken  areas  of  war. 

SWUT  AND  SUHE  ATTACK 

Their  resolute  and  determined  defense, 
their  swift  and  sure  attack,  their  indomi- 
table purpose,   their   complete   and  decisive 


victory — always  victory,  always  through  the 
bloody  haze  of  their  last  reverberating  shot, 
the  vision  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men,  reverently 
following  your  password  of  duty,  honor, 
country.   •    •    • 

You  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
change  The  thrust  into  outer  space  of  sat- 
ellite spheres  and  missiles  marks  a  beginning 
of  another  epoch  in  the  long  story  of  man- 
kind In  the  five  or  more  billions  of  years 
the  scientists  tell  us  it  has  taken  to  form  the 
earth,  in  the  three  or  more  billion  years  of 
development  of  the  human  race,  there  has 
never  been  a  more  abrupt  or  staggering 
evohulon. 

We  deal  now  not  with  things  of  this  world 
alone,  but  with  the  illimitable  distances  and 
yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
We  are  reaching  out  for  a  new  and  bound- 
less frontier.  We  speak  in  strange  terms  of 
harnessing  the  cosmic  energy,  of  making 
winds  and  tides  work  for  us  •  •  •  of  the 
primary  target  in  war,  no  longer  limited  to 
the  armed  forces  of  an  enemy,  but  instead 
to  include  his  civil  population;  of  ultimate 
conflicts  between  a  united  human  race  and 
the  sinister  forces  of  sonip  other  planetary 
galaxy:  such  dreams  and  fantasies  as  to 
make  life  the  most  exciting  of  all  times. 

And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
development  your  mission  remains  fixed,  de- 
termined. Inviolable.  It  Is  to  win  our  wars. 
Everything  «lse  in  your  professional  career 
Is  but  cordflary  to  this  vital  dedication.  All 
other  public  purposes,  all  other  public  proj- 
ects, all  other  public  needs,  great  or  small, 
win  find  others  for  their  accomplishments; 
but  you  are  the  ones  who  are  trained  to  fight, 

THE     TROFESSION     OF     ARMS 

Yours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will 
to  win.  the  sure  knowledge  that  in  war  there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory,  that  if  you  lose, 
the  Nation  will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  your  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country. 

Others  will  debate  the  controversial  issues, 
national  and  international,  which  divide 
mens  minds.  But  serene,  calm,  aloof,  you 
stand  as  the  Nation's  war  guardians,  as  its 
lifeguards  from  the  raging  tides  of  interna- 
tional confiict,  as  its  gladiators  in  the  arena 
of  battle.  For  a  century  and  a  half  you  have 
defended,  guarded,  and  protected  its  hallowed 
traditions  of  liberty  and  freedom,  of  right 
and  justice. 

Let  civilian  voices  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  our  processes  of  government: 
Whether  our  strength  is  being  sapped  by 
deficit  financing  Indulged  in  too  long,  by 
Federal  paternalism  grown  too  mighty,  by 
power  groups  grown  too  arrogant,  by  poli- 
tics grown  too  corrupt,  by  crime  grown  too 
rampant,  by  morals  grown  too  low,  by  taxes 
grown  too  high,  by  extremists  grown  too  vio- 
lent: whether  our  personal  liberties  are  as 
firm  and  complete  as  they  should  be. 

These  great  national  problems  are  not  for 
your  professional  participation  or  military 
solution  Your  guidepost  stands  out  like  a 
tenfold  beacon  in  the  night:  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

You  are  the  lever  which  binds  together 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  Prom  your  ranks  come  the  great 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  in 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocsin 
soimds.   *    •    « 

The  long,  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  in  olive 
drab,  in  brown  khaki.  In  blue  and  gray, 
wovild  rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thunder- 
ing those  magic  words;  Duty,  honor,  country. 

PRAYS  FOR  PEACE 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  war- 
mongers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  above 
all  other  people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deej>est  wounds  and  scars 
of  war.  But  always  In  our  ears  ring  the 
ominous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
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phlloBophen:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war." 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished— tone  and  tints.  They  have  gone 
glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things 
that  were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  won- 
drous beauty,  watered  by  tears  ar»d  coaxed 
and  caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I 
listen  then,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the 
witching  melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing 
reveiUe,  of  far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
puns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But 
in  the  evening  of  my  memory  I  come  back  to 
West  Point.  Always  there  echoes  and  re- 
echoes:  Duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  croes 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will  be 
of  the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell 


CENSORSHIP  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  has  docu- 
mented with  consistency  and  skill  the  no- 
win  policies  of  the  State  Department, 
characterizing  the  uncertain  and  vacil- 
lating foreign  policy  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Recently,  in  testifying  before  the  spe- 
cial Senate  subcommittee  investigating 
muzzlinp:  activities  imposed  by  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  upon  its  uniformed 
spokesmen,  high  State  Department  of- 
ficials refused  to  admit  there  was  a  no- 
win  pattern  to  the  deletions  of  remarks 
of  military  men,  as  reviewed  for  so-called 
security,  or  that  the  censorship  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  foreien  policy. 

Today,  however,  that  fiction  is  ofB- 
cially  laid  to  rest  with  the  report  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  as  sub- 
mitted over  the  signature  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  W.  Ball,  who  had 
earlier  been  a  reluctant  witness  before 
the  committee.  The  document,  confirm- 
ing that  the  State  Department  has  a  rec- 
ord policy  of  accommodation  with 
Russia,  and  seeks  to  avoid  public  refer- 
ence to  victory,  is  well  told  in  dispatches 
and  editorial  comment  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  include 
news  accounts  by  Willard  Edwards,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  on  May  6  and  May 
21;  and  editorials  by  the  Dallas  News, 
■  Senator  Thurmond  Was  Right."  on  May 
29.  by  the  Washin.erton  Star,  "  'Victory' 
A  Bad  Word?"  on  May  29.  and  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  '  'Victory'  Is  A  Nasty 
Word. "  on  May  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  May  6. 

19621 

Censors'  Code:  Speak  SorrLV  or  Communism 

fBy  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  May  5. — To  speak  of  victory 
in  the  cold  war  with  Russia  is  impermissible. 
Such  talk  has  a  militarlfitic  and  aggressive 
ring.  It  Implies  an  all-or-nothing  approach 
which  leaves  no  room  for  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  official  statement  of  American  policy 
has  been  filed  by  the  State  Department  with 
a  special  Senate  subcommittee.  It  was  sup- 
plied   in   defense    of   censor-<;hip    procedures 


against  military  leaders  deemed  too  forceful 
In  their  anti-Comxnunlst  speeches. 

Filed  a  month  ago,  the  report  over  the 
signature  of  Under  Secretary  oTState  George 
W.  Ball  has  become  the  best-guarded  docu- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill.  Chairman  John  Sten- 
nis, Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  warned  his 
staff  against  premature  disclosure  of  Its  con- 
tents. The  Information  In  this  dispatch  was 
obtained  from  sources  not  connected  with 
the  investigating  subcommittee. 

have  to  keep  REDS    HOPETUL 

In  defending  its  censorship  practices,  the 
State  Department  report  stresses  that  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  must  never  be  endangered  by  provoc- 
ative statements  from  American  leaders 
which  might  give  the  Kremlin  an  excuse  to 
cut  off  negotiations. 

It  states  that  President  Kennedy's  gen- 
eral approach  is  to  treat  the  contest  betveen 
communism  and  freedom  in  terms  of  Ideas 
and  Ideals  as  well  as  In  terms  of  force. 

Thus,  any  public  emphasis  on  victory  or 
our  military  strength  casts  doubt  on  the 
President's  good  intentions.  The  all-Impor- 
tant objective  is  to  keep  Russia  convinced 
that  it  stands  to  gain  from  continued  nego- 
tiations. 

FORcrr  ABotrr  nxkita's  shoes 

Additional  guidelines  for  public  statements 
by  high-ranking  military  and  civilian  lead- 
ers: 

Any  talk  of  a  possible  future  war  between 
the  two  nations  is  imprudent.  It  could  he 
used  to  discredit  our  good  faith  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev 
of  Russia. 

Such  Indelicate  subjects  as  the  slavery  of 
captive  peoples  in  the  Soviet  satellite  system 
must  be  avoided.  Nor  must  such  odious  ad- 
jectives as  brutal  be  applied  to  the  Russian 
Government  lest  its  sensibilities  should  be 
disturbed. 

POLICY    FEELING    ITS    WAT 

The  temptation  to  hit  back  when  Khru- 
slichev  indulges  in  invective  must  be  avoided. 
Name  calling  is  descending  to  the  Commu- 
nist level.  Personal  references  to  Khru- 
shchev's behavior — his  shoe-pounding  per- 
formance at  the  United  Nations  or  his 
promise  to  bury  us — are  dangerous.  He 
would  only  be  provoked  into  more  outbursts. 

When  Senate  hearings  first  uncovered  the 
pattern  of  State  Department  censorship. 
Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  recently  retired  chief 
of  naval  operations,  suggested  that  the  un- 
identified censors  had  acted  capriciously,  ex- 
ercising individual  opinions  w^hich  did  not 
express  administration  jwlicy. 

The  Ball  report  rejects  this  theory.  The 
censors,  it  asserts,  acted  in  a  creditable  and 
responsible  manner  most  of  the  time.  Their 
actions  reflected  ofliclal  thinking  during  a 
sensitive  and  critical  state  of  United  States- 
Russian  relations. 

There  were  a  few  instances,  the  report  con- 
cedes of  arbitrary  or  poor  Judgment  and  some 
of  the  censorship  defied  any  reasonable  ex- 
planation. But,  in  the  main,  the  censors 
acted  in  line  with  an  administration  policy 
which  was  feeling  its  way  and  seeking  to 
develop  communication  with  the  Communist 
government. 

discloses    KENNEDY    APPROACH 

The  report,  when  it  is  made  public,  will 
I^rovide  subst^ince  for  the  contentions  of 
such  Senators  as  Strom  Thurmond,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  and  Bakst  Goldwa- 
TEH,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  who  assert  that 
the  administration  Is  pursuing  what  they  call 
a  no-win  policy.  They  describe  this  as  a 
policy  which  has  abandoned  any  idea  of  de- 
feating Russia  in  the  cold  war  and  Is  intent 
upon  placating  the  Kremlin  as  a  preface  to 
agreements  on  such  problems  as  disarm- 
ament, nuclear  tests,  and  Berlin. 

The  significance  of  the  Ball  statement  Is 
that  It  puts  an  official  seal  of  approval  upon 


censorship  practices  which  were  termed 
strange  and  odd  by  Stinnis  and  other  sub- 
committee members  when  they  first  learned 
of  them.  In  so  doing,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  disclosed.  In  greater  detail  than  It 
has  ever  provided  before,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  Communist 
threat, 

FIVE    WEEKS    TO    PREPARE    IT 

It  is  a  document  which  represents  long 
and  careful  study  by  the  State  Department. 
It  took  5  weeks  to  prepare  before  it  wa« 
submitted  early  last  month.  Promptly 
labeled  top-secret,  its  release  Is  not  contem- 
plated in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  made 
public,  according  to  present  plans,  when 
Ball,  or  some  other  high  State  Department 
oflBcial,  can  appear  as  a  witness  to  answer 
questions  about  its  contents. 

Ball  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
February  27  and  refused  to  give  verbal  testi- 
mony on  the  specific  instances  of  censorship 
which  had  been  unearthed  by  the  Investi- 
gators The  subcommittee  agreed  to  his  plea 
for  submission  of  a  detailed  written  expla- 
nation at  a  later  date. 

This  statement,  when  it  finally  came  into 
the  subcommittee's  hands,  was  accompanied 
by  a  chronological  table  of  periods  of  ten- 
sion in  1961  during  which  the  censorship 
of  anti-Conununist  speeches  was  particu- 
larly severe. 

FORBIDS     SLAPS     AT     AGGRESSION 

Since  these  periods  when  frequent  crises 
sometimes  overlapped  there  were  almost  no 
intervals  when  military  and  civilian  leaders 
could  speak  out  forcefully  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  without  being  guilty,  under 
State  Department  standards,  of  damaging 
critical  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  days  after  the  Kennedy  In- 
auguration on  January  20,  1961,  negotia- 
tions were  being  conducted  for  release  of  the 
American  RB-47  flyers  in  Russian  hands. 
These  might  have  been  endangered  by  bel- 
ligerent statements,  the  report  noted. 

The  President's  inaugural  speech  and  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  negotiation  of  problems  with  Rus- 
sia, set  the  tone  for  a  nonaggresslve  policy 
in  subsequent  weeks. 

PENTAGON    SETS    ON    STAHB 

Then  came  the  Cuban  invasion  failure  in 
April,  the  preliminaries  leading  to  the  Khru- 
shchev-Kennedy meeting  In  Vienna,  the  Ge- 
neva conferences,  and  the  Berlin  wali  episode. 
During  all  these  crises,  the  State  Department 
argued,  any  public  expression  antagonistic  to 
the  Communists  might  have  ImpwrUed  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tlie  report  revealed  that  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Elvis  J.  StsJar,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  most 
vigorously  censored  oCaciala  in  the  Pentagon. 
Stalu'  has  Just  announced  his  resignation  to 
become  president  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana. 

Among  Stahr's  offenses  was  to  propose 
stating  publicly  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Communists  had  abandoned 
their  plans  for  world  conquest. 

"This  is  provocative."  the  State  Depart- 
ment ruled,  "and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
administration  policy  of  seeking  communi- 
cation with  the  Soviets." 

On  another  occasion.  Stahr  wanted  U)  say 
that  the  Communists  in  the  past  had  de- 
prived Russian  citizens  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  This  was  foolish  talk,  the  State  De- 
partment ruled  in  striking  it  out,  and  could 
make  the  United  States  look  foolish  because 
many  citizens  of  neutral  nations  have  visited 
Russia  and  found  no  poverty  there. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  PVDrce  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert  was  another  who  could  not  seem 
for  a  period  to  adju.-^t  himself  to  State  De- 
partment standards  of  propriety  in  public 
speech.  On  May  19,  1961,  he  contemplated 
a  mild  warning  that  "we  can't  afford  to  relax 
In  hopes  that  the  Russian  people  will  pull 
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down  the  structure  or  that  they  will  change 
obJecUvee." 

This  was  stricken  out,  the  Ball  report  ex- 
plains, because  it  "could  be  twisted  to  imply 
a  suggestion  that  the  people  should  over- 
throw the  Soviet  Government." 

When  a  general  wished  to  speak  of  com- 
munism as  "the  antireliglous  cult  that  op- 
poses us,"  the  reference  was  deleted  with  a 
State  Department  explanation  that  it  was 
"undesirable"  to  lump  opposition  to  religion 
with  conununism. 

In  summarized  form,  and  partly  para- 
phrased, the  State  Department's  censorship 
philosophy  was  expressed  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  not  take  the 
position  that  there  Is  a  choice  for  neutral 
nations  between  the  West  and  conununism. 
The  uncommitted  peoples  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  destiny,  not  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

"Peaceful  coexistence"  should  not  be  de- 
scribed as  evil  or  a  fatal  disease.  Such  at- 
tacks could  be  interpreted  as  revealing 
American  desires  for  peace  as  hypocritical 
and  insincere. 

STRONG     LANGUAGE     UNDIGNITIED 

It  Is  unwise  to  refer  to  the  United  States- 
Russian  conflict  as  a  life-and -death  struggle. 
Similarly,  descriptions  of  communism  as  a 
cancerous  disease  have  defeatist  implications. 

The  way  to  combat  the  ideological  forces 
of  communism  Is  to  show  up  Its  weaknesses 
and  contradictions  and  "not  to  resort  of 
perorative  adjectives." 

The  use  of  such  phrases  as  the  "Russian 
bear"  is  inappropriate.  It  is  undesirable  to 
laud  such  sentiments  as  "better  dead  than 
Red,"  thereby  popularizing  them.  Strong 
language  by  high-ranking  officials  is  un- 
dignified and  could  be  used  to  equate  our 
conduct  with  the  Communists. 

Russia  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
aggressor  menacing  the  Western  World.  It 
should  not  be  described  as  "the  enemy."  Nor 
should  its  sj-stem  be  described  as  an  "in- 
sidious ideology."  Such  statements  are  pro- 
vocative and  not  in  keeping  with  President 
Kennedy's  state  of  the  Union  message  that 
this  Nation  would  "explore  all  areas  of  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  to  Invoke 
the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  its 
horrors." 

References  to  world  communism  or  inter- 
national communism  convey  an  Implication 
of  success,  legitimacy,  and  universal  appeal  to 
communism.  It  concedes  too  much,  since 
communism  does  not  embrace  the  world. 
The  use  of  such  phrases  gives  an  aura  of 
achievement  to  communism. 

The  rep>ort  indicated  great  concern  with 
what  Communist  propagandists  could  accom- 
plish by  exploiting  statements  by  American 
leaders.  The  safest  course.  It  implied,  was 
to  avoid  any  expression  of  opinion  which 
could  be  made  to  appear  belligerent. 

Explaining  censorship  of  statements  about 
the  development  of  a  Communist  state  in 
Cuba,  the  report  noted  that  these  remarks 
were  Improper  untU  December  1961,  "when 
Castro  openly  stated  he  was  a  Marxlst- 
L*nlnist  leading  Cuba  into  communism." 

(From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune.  May  21 

1962) 
Censors    Eased     but     "Victory"     Is     Still 
Taboo — Pentagon       Issues       Guide       tor 

."VIlLITARY 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington.  May  20.— The  Pentagon  has 
issued  a  speaker's  guide  for  military  spokes- 
men which  reveals  some  easing  of  last  year's 
censorship  practices  which  provoked  wide- 
spread criticism  when  exposed  In  a  Senate 
investigation. 

It  is  now  permissible,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  decreed,  to  refer  in  strong  language 
to  the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia,  partlcu- 
l.Tly  Its  ambitions  to  conquer  the  world. 


Phrkses  such  as  the  "Communist  chai- 
lenge."  "Communist  blackmail,"  "Soviet 
bluster,"  and  "Communist  threat"  may  be 
employed.  They  were  censored  during  much 
of  1961. 

"victory"  still  taboo 
The  word  "victory,"  in  connection  with 
the  outcome  of  a  struggle  between  commu- 
nism and  freedom,  is  still  taboo.  But  a 
general  or  admiral  may  come  close  to  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  beating  the  enemy 
by  using  such  a  phrase  as  "the  United  States 
does  not  Intend  to  be  defeated." 

The  ban  remains  on  references  to  slavery 
under  the  Soviet  satellite  state  system  and 
on  criticism  of  Russian  Premier  Nlkita 
Khrushchev's  personal  behavior.  But  Khru- 
shchev may  be  mentioned  as  responsible  for 
the  covert  armed  aggressions,  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  subversion  cropping  up  around  the 
world. 

The  new  guidelines  for  public  speaking 
have  been  outlined  in  a  32-page  publica- 
tion entitled  "Speaker's  Guide  for  Service 
Spokesmen"  issued  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  Armed  Forces  Day  the  third 
week  of  May. 

SPEECH    material    GRATIS 

In  a  foreword,  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  Public  Affairs,  de- 
scribes the  guide  as  containing  "authorita- 
tive, informative  material." 

"Speakers  may  quote  liberally  from  it, 
with  or  without  attribution  to  the  guide  or 
to  the  authors  of  the  material  included. ' 
he  stated. 

"No  set  speeches  have  been  Included; 
rather,  the  intention  has  been  to  furnish 
enough  material  so  that  speeches  for  widely 
varying  audiences  may  be  constructed  with 
the  guide  as  a  reference.  Speakers  may  also 
wish  to  extract  information  on  their  special 
spheres  of  Interest  from  the  various  signed 
articles." 

CENSORS    still    ON  JOB 

Sylvester  emphasised  that  the  policy  of  re- 
viewing or  censoring  military  speeches  con- 
tinued in  force  in  order  that  such  addresses 
should  reflect  national  policy. 

He  warned  that  "the  Communist  propa- 
ganda machine  within  and  without  this 
country"  Is  poised  to  distort  any  Inadvertent 
statement  by  high  officials  to  promote  ten- 
sion. 

"Speeches  by  memoers  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  prevent  confusion  at  home 
and  distortion  abroad."  he  said.  "We  must 
insure  that  this  country  speaks  not  from  the 
weakness  of  contradictory  voices  but  from 
the  strength  of  one." 

While  the  speaker's  guide  was  Issued  in 
connection  with  Armed  Forces  Day  celebra- 
tions, military  men  accepted  It  as  an  au- 
thoritative statement  on  the  permissible 
limits  of  speech  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

ODD    OR    CAPRICIOUS 

The  special  Senate  Armed  Forces  Sub- 
committee, which  has  been  conducting  an 
Inquiry  for  4  montlis  into  the  Pentagon's 
cold  war  policies,  not«d  a  relaxation  of  cen- 
sorship procedures  which  they  branded 
"odd"  or  "capricious  "  when  they  were  first 
revealed.  Most  of  these  practices  were 
pinned  to  State  Department  censors  who 
have  remained  unidentified  because  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Invoked  Executive  privilege  to 
forbid  their  questioning. 

The  speaker's  gulcle  provides  statements 
by  an  Imposing  array  of  Government  officials 
from  which  military  men  may  quote  liberal- 
ly, using  the  words  as  their  own  If  they  ."lo 
choose. 

These  authorities  included  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc,  Harold 
Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering:  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
five   Assistant   Secretaries   of  Defense — Paul 


H  NItze,  Charles  J  Hitch.  ThomM  D.  MorrU, 
Carlisle  P   Runge,  and  Steuart  L.  Pltttnan. 

Comprehensive  articles,  prepared  by  the 
chiefs  of  public  Information  in  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines,  outlined  Armed 
Forces  developments  which  could  safely  be 
discussed  by  speakers. 

Some  of  the  now-quotable  statements 
would  have  been  slashed  by  censors  in  the 
periods  of  tension  In  1961  which  began  with 
the  Kennedy  inauguration  on  January  20. 
Phrases  deemed  "provocative"  or  "belliger- 
ent" were  then  deleted  because,  the  State 
Department  asserted,  they  implied  an  "all- 
or-nothing  approach"  which  left  no  room 
fur  "accommodation"  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Interpretation  of  "provocative"  has 
been  loosened  a  little,  the  guide  book  re- 
vealed, and  military  spokesmen  may  now 
speak  of  communism  as  "devoid  of  moral 
restraint,  fanatically  Intent  upon  wiping  out 
the  traditions  and  institutions  of  the  free 
world." 

Such  statements,  however,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  insistence  upon  American 
determination  "to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  worlds  problems."  The  United  States 
must  be  pictured  as  still  striving  and  hopeful 
for  a  disarmament  agreement. 

(From    the    Dallas    Morning   News.    May    29 
1962J 
Senator  Thurmond  Was  Right 
When    Senator   Strom   Thurmond,   Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  and  other  critics  be- 
gan to  use  the  term  "no  win"  to  describe  the 
Kennedy     administration's     foreign     policy. 
the  President  and  his  State  Department  de- 
nied the  charge. 

The  South  Carolinian's  attempt  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  between 
this  "no  win"  policy  and  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's censorship  of  military  leaders' 
speeches  ran  Into  the  same  kind  of  denials. 
State  Department  officials,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  muzzling  subconunlttee  on 
which  Thurmond  serves,  readily  admitted 
that  tough  language  had  been  deleted  from 
speeches,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
there  was  any  pattern  to  the  deletions  or  that 
censorship  had  anything  to  do  with  foreign 
policy.  Suddenly,  now.  State  Department 
leaders  have  reversed  themselves  and  ad- 
mitted (unintentionally,  we're  sure)  that 
they  have  been  guilty  as  charged  by  Thur- 
mond. The  confession  is  contained  in  a 
secret  report  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
endorsed  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W  Ball.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  chief  of  the  State  De- 
partment's   policy    planning    council. 

In  this  document  there  are  at  least  four 
clear  definitions  of  what  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Is  or  is  not  seeking  In  foreign 
policy: 

It  IS  not  seeking  victory  over  communism— 
this  goal  is  completely  ruled  out. 

It  Is  seeking  accommodation  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  not  attempting  to  extend  freedom- 
efforts  to  liberate  the  satellite  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  verboten. 

It  is  trying  to  discourage  the  idea  that  a 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy  actually 
exists. 

Moreover,  the  report  confirms  that  all  of 
the.se  were  guidelines  for  the  censorship  of 
speeches.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  pat- 
tern to  the  muzzling  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  establishing  and 
enforcing  that  pattern. 

Let's  quote  directly  from  the  report: 
"The  word  victory*  (over  communism)  has 
a  militaristic  and  aggressive  ring  •  •  •  It 
also  implies  an  'all  or  nothing'  approach 
leaving  no  room  for  accommodation  (with 
the  Soviets) ." 

•References  which  might  suggest  adher- 
ence to  a  policy  of  liberation  of  the  satellite 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  were  considered 
inadvisable." 
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It  is  "more  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  Conio 
munist  camp  in  Urms  directed  at  iU  leader- 
ship from  the  U.S£.R.  and  Communist  China 
rather  than  in  terms  which  imply  a  world- 
wide Communist  movement." 

Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt.  In  a  syndicated 
column  In  the  News  on  Sunday,  quoted  a 
highly  placed  Government  official  to  explain 
the  basis  of  the  State  Department's  policy 
views  and  censorship  of  military  speeches. 
She  quoted  him:  "The  purpose  of  American 
policy  Is  to  work  for  a  merger  of  East  and 
West.  It  Is  believed  accommodation  can  be 
reached  as  the  two  systems  become  more 
alike  politically  and  economically:  As  the 
United  States  adopts  a  more  collectlvlst  pat- 
tern of  Federal  control,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  consolidation  of  Soviet  rule  makes 
genocide,  purges  and  otlier  less-pleasant  at- 
tributes of  the  police  st*  te  unnecessary." 

It's  a  frightening  analysis,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  Is  every  Irdlcatlon  that  it  is 
correct. 


(Prom    the   Washington    Evening   Star.   May 
29,  196:.' I 

"Victory  ■ — A  Had  Word? 

The  State  Department  seems  to  us  to  have 
gotten  Itself  quite  awkw  irdly  tangled  up  in 
semantics.  It  has  done  so  by  having  Its  cen- 
sors delete  "victory  "  fiom  a  number  of 
speeches  by  high  mllltarj  officers  and  by  re- 
placing that  word  with  t.he  phrase  "defeat 
of  Communist  aggression  " 

As  explained  In  a  special  report  submitted 
by  Under  Secretary  George  Ball  to  the  Sen- 
ate muzzling  investigation,  the  reason  for 
the  deletion  is  that  "  'victory'  has  a  mili- 
taristic and  aggressive  ring  less  suited  than 
the  substituted  phrase  to  lescrlbing  our  na- 
tional objectives.  It  also  Implies  an  all-or- 
notning  approach  leaving  no  room  for  ac- 
commodation." 

Well,  this  strikes  us  as  a  lot  of  nonsense 
What  would  have  happened,  we  wonder.  If 
such  censorship  had  prevailed  In  the  days 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  for  i  xample,  or  David 
Glasgow  Farragut.  Would  "Don't  tread  on 
me  "  have  been  changed  to  read.  "Please  try 
to  avoid  stepping  on  my  toes"?  And  as  for 
■  Damn  the  torpedoes!  Fu  1  speed  ahead!" — 
would  that  have  become.  "Watch  out  for 
those  things,  boys,  and  proceed  with  cau- 
tion"? 

There  Is  good  reason,  of  course,  for  clear- 
ing important  speeches  through  the  State 
Department  and  most  of  the  resulting  modi- 
fication very  probably  Is  sound.  Even  so. 
to  strike  out  "victory"  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  a  "Nervous  Nellie'  absurdity.  This 
seems  the  more  true  because  the  word  Is  so 
frequently  used  by  our  {.otential  enemies 
(oops!  sorry,  we  mean  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
his  friends)  to  predict  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  communism  everywhere  in  the  world.  In- 
cluding America. 


I  From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune.  Mav  23 
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Victory  Is  a  Nas-v  Word 

The  Pentagon  has  spoken  Its  generals 
and  admirals  may  now  \.'arn  publicly,  in 
strong  language,  against  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  Soviet  Russia,  pa  ticularly  its  am- 
bitions to  conquer  the  world. 

Only  last  year,  the  blue  Denclls  of  Defense 
and  State  Department  censors  slashed  such 
phrases  as  the  "Communist  challenge  " 
"Commvinist  blackmail,"  "Soviet  bluster." 
and  "Communist  threat  '  Irom  the  speeches 
of  high-ranking  military  oflicers.  The  special 
Senate  Armed  Forces  Subcommittee,  which 
for  4  months  has  been  c  inducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Pentagon's  cold  war  policies 
and  its  muzzling  of  outspoken  officers, 
branded  this  censorship  a;  "odd"  and  "ca- 
pricious." Other  critics  took  this  as  indica- 
tive of  a  "no-win"  policy  in  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Naw  these  once  banne^l  phrases,  whose 
truth   was  obvious  even   to   schoolboys,  may 


be  utt«r«d  by  our  military  chiefs.  A  new 
Defense  Department  speaken'  ruld*  for 
military  spokesmen  says  so.  It  hit  the  mili- 
tary best  sellers'  list  in  time  for  Armed 
Forces  Day  observances  last  Saturday. 

Thus,  with  the  rushing  of  American  troops 
to  Thailand  to  help  hold  the  Mekong  River 
line  against  the  Communists  in  Southeast 
Asia,  a  measure  of  commonsense  has  been 
restored  to  official  military  verbiage.  But 
only  a  small  measure. 

Neither  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns,  who  com- 
mands American  troops'  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Gen.  Paul  Freeman,  the  army  commander  in 
Europe,  nor  any  other  military  man  may  yet 
talk  about  victory  In  the  struggle  between 
communism  and  freedom.  "Victory"  Is  still 
a  nasty  word  The  nearest  they  can  come 
to  this  Is  a  cautious  negative,  "the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  be  defeated." 

Nor  may  our  fighting  men  talk  about 
slavery  under  the  Soviet  satellite  system  or 
the  personal  behavior  of  Russia's  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  who  once  pounded  a  desk  at 
the  United  Nations  with  his  shoe. 

In  fact,  censorship  of  military  speech - 
making  will  continue.  Arthur  Sylvester.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affau-s. 
who  wrote  the  foreword  to  the  speakers' 
guide,  said  this  was  necessary  so  that  our 
country  "sjjeaks  not  from  the  weakness  of 
contradictory  voices  but  from  the  strength 
of  one."  This  would  be  a  much  more  palat- 
able ruling  if  the  national  policy  did  not 
have  a  taboo  on  "victorv" 


BARRY  GOLDWATER—  MR. 
CONSERVATIVE' 

Ml-.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  the  inter- 
esting book  review  written  by  Holmes 
Alexander  on  "Mr.  Consei'vative. '  the 
biographical  book  written  about  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  by  Jack  Bell,  of 
the  Associated  Press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  book  review  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Boston   Sunday  Herald.  Mav  27. 
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Goldwater    Seen    as    Best    Candidate 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington.  DC. — On  the  theory  that 
great  men  are  the  product  of  good  biogra- 
phers. Senator  Barry  Goldwater  s  presiden- 
tial chances  and  rendezvous  with  destiny 
get  a  big  lift  from  Jack  Bell's  new  boolc. 
Mr.  Conservative." 

For  Goldwater  this  is  the  third  book- 
length  biography  within  a  few  months,  but 
the  first  time  that  he  has  encountered  a 
true  Boswell  Associated  Press  Correspond- 
ent Bell  writes  prose  that  crackles  with  dry 
wit. 

He  has  packaged  ihe  facts  and  philosophy 
so  succinctly — often  letting  the  Senator 
speak  for  himself — that  the  312-page  volume 
only  needs  an  index  to  turn  it  into  a  val- 
uable textbook  on  the  American  conserva- 
tive movement. 

This  task  Is  accomplished  without  ever 
getting  bogged  down  in  dialectics  and  by 
the  enhancement  of  Goldwatzr's  character 
and  Integrity  In  a  manner  that  no  mere 
press  agent  or  political  life  writer  could 
achieve.  This  book  compares  with  "John 
Kennedy,  a  Political  Profile,"  by  Prof. 
James  MacGregor  Burns,  which  appeared  in 
1960  and,  without  ostensibly  puffing  up  the 
subjects,  did  as  much  as  any  single  factor 
to  convince  thoughtful  persons  that  Ken- 
nedy, until  then  a  rather  absentee  Senator 
and   glamor  boy,   should  be  taken  seriously 


as  a  statesman  with  a  big  future      Bell  hns 
done  this  for  OoLOWAnm, 

The  Senator  emerges  as  a  handsome,  at- 
tractive, admirable  personality  and  as  some- 
thing close  to  the  Indispensable  Republican 
candidate  for  1964.  Bronzed,  lean,  physically 
fit  and  utterly  fearless,  whether  facing  de- 
bate or  death.  Goldwater  comes  through 
not  as  a  saint  but  as;  a  sportsman. 

If  he  strikes  an  £x;cidental  low  blow,  he  Is 
Instinctively  sorry  lor  It  and  is  quick  to  say 
so.  The  grandson  of  a  Russian  Jewish 
peddler  who  roughed  It  In  the  Wild  West, 
Goldwater  is  a  gentleman  on  a  par  with 
the  courtliest  southerner  or  most  proper  New 
Englander.  and  he  is  more  pro-American  than 
many  whose  ancestors  helped  to  found  the 
country. 

Bell  finds  the  S<?nator's  chief  asset  as  a 
purveyor  of  ideas  to  be  the  mind  which  sees 
everything — or  at  least  reproduces  every- 
thing— in  tones  of  black  and  white.  This  is 
not  the  intellectual  approach  because  there 
are  very  few  absolutes  in  life  and  over- 
simplification can  leave  a  man  far  out  on  a 
lonely  limb.  It  is  not  a  prudent  political 
approach  either,  considering  the  amount  of 
obeisance  paid  these  days  to  organized 
nunorilles. 

But  when  Goldwater  advocates  victory 
over  communism  and  Is  charged  with  being 
a  nuclear  warmonger  he  comes  out  for  death 
before  dishonor  where  a  lesser  man  would 
quibble  and  apologize.  When  Goldwater 
advocates  cleaning  up  the  relief  system  and 
finds  himself  accused  of  being  inhumane  to- 
ward illegitimate  Negro  children,  he  rides  it 
through  by  expressing  his  own  broad, 
genuine  humanity,  which  shows  to  glowing 
advantage  over  his  hecklers. 

Bell's  book  is  weakest  in  the  rare  places 
where  he  tries  to  add  a  coat  of  luster  to  the 
image  where  none  is  needed.  Captain  Gold- 
water  a  trinsport  flyer  who  clearly  made  a 
generous  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  by 
ferrying  single-engine  aircraft  over  oceans 
and  mountains,  is  pictured  as  pining  for 
combat  But  World  War  II  was  a  show 
where  anybody  yearning  to  get  shot  at  could 
find  a  way  to  be  accommodated. 

The  biography  is  strongest  when  it  lines 
up  Goldwater  against  such  adversaries  and 
riViUs  as  Bill  Pulbright  and  John  Kennedy. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Richard  Nixon  The 
book  has  no  message  until,  with  all  the 
weights  and  measures,  pros  and  cons  placed 
in  the  record,  the  author  writes  his  last 
line: 

'Who.   but   Barry   Goldwater?" 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sel- 
dom in  American  history  that  a  Sena- 
tor or  Governor  from  a  small  State  like 
Arizona — packing  an  electoral  college 
wallop  of  only  four  votes — receives  seri- 
ous con.<;ideration  for  the  presidential 
nomination  by  either  political  party.  By 
sheer  force  of  character  and  by  the  con- 
sistency of  his  courageous  positions  on 
current  issues  and  basic  American  doc- 
trines, our  colleague.  Barry  Goldwater. 
has  made  himself  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  "Only  candidates  from  State.s 
with  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes  iieed 
apply  "  insofar  as  consideration  for  a 
presidential  nomination  is  concerned 
Whether  the  Republican  convention  will 
evaluate  his  potential  candidacy  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  his  capabilities 
and  ideologies  or  whether  when  the  cau- 
cuses are  held  the  old  rule  of  practical 
politics  will  eliminate  him  from  seri- 
ous consideration  in  favor  of  some  can- 
didate who  can  bring  into  the  victory 
column  a  bloc  of  from  25  to  43  electoral 
votes  from  his  home  State  remains  yet 
to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  Barry  Goldwater  is  making 
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an  Impression  upon  American  voters 
which  is  a  great  credit  to  his  ability  and 
personality. 

Someday — and  I  hope  soon — this  Con- 
gress should  get  aroimd  to  correcting  an 
electoral  college  system  which  virtually 
serves  to  disfranchise  every  voting  citi- 
zen in  America  of  from  25  to  90  percent 
of  his  voting  authority  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  reside  in  New  York  State  in 
which  case,  even  then,  he  frequently 
loses  his  entire  vote  power  for  President 
unless  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  great 
pressure  groups  or  organized  blocs  which 
usually  determine  which  candidate 
comes  up  with  the  majority  in  New  York 
State.  Whoever  wins  in  New  York  State, 
of  course,  as  in  all  other  States,  not  only 
gets  all  of  the  electoral  college  votes 
earned  by  him  in  getting  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  but  he  also  gets  all  of 
the  electoral  college  votes  earned  by  his 
opponent  and  cast  in  opposition  to  the 
winner  by  virtue  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  winner-take-all  system  of  bloc  vot- 
ing in  the  electoral  college  has  come  to 
operate.  It  Is  an  imdemocratic  and  in- 
equitable system  of  selecting  a  President 
which  needs  to  be  corrected  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  had  re- 
ported to  it  favorably  by  an  appropriate 
subcommittee.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12,  which  provides  an  equitable  and 
practical  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion assuring  In  the  future  that  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  will  be  given  equal  vote 
power  in  our  presidential  elections.  I 
hope  all  citizens  interested  in  correcting 
the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  our 
electoral  college  system  will  register  with 
Congress  their  approval  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12  since  it  restores  the  sys- 
tem of  electing  Presidents  contemplated 
by  our  constitutional  forefathers  and 
practiced  in  the  first  several  presidential 
elections  in  America. 

Even  assuming  the  most  optimimi 
progress,  such  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  is  proposed  in  our  elec- 
toral reform  amendment,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  could  not  be  finally 
adopted  in  time  to  have  any  impact  upon 
any  aspirations  to  the  Presidency  which 
might  be  held  by  Senator  Goldwater. 
However,  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  assure  that  thereafter  any  citizen 
born  in  America  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  President  of  the  United 
States  If  his  fame  and  fortune  so  de- 
creed without  being  ruled  out  by  accident 
of  geographic  residence  or  the  fact  that 
be  comes  from  a  State  with  a  small  elec- 
toral vote  or  an  area  where  the  votes 
of  the  people  are  considered  to  be  "in 
the  bag." 

For  this  reason,  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  I  have  advocated  electoral  reform 
legislation;  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12,  which  I  authorized  and  have 
introduced  with  Senators  Thtjrmond, 
Morton.  Fong.  Hruska.  Goldwater,  and 
McClillan,  provides  our  best  opportu- 
nity to  correct  a  basic  inequity  in  our 
elective  process  which  more  than  any 
other  factor  perils  America's  future  ca- 
pacity to  exercise  the  rights  of  self-de- 
termination efTectively  and  fairly.  This 
represents  the  third  version  of  our  efforts 
to  solve  this  serious  problem  and  as  our 


reform  propoeals  have  evolved  into  final 
legislative  form  we  are  gratified  by  the 
overwhelming  approval  provided  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  favorable  re- 
sponse and  support  coming  in  from  the 
country  generally.  There  is  indeed  a 
growing  recognition  of  what  is  wrong  in 
our  system  of  electing  Presidents  and 
what  is  needed  to  correct  its  gross  in- 
equities. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  President,  a 
National  Committee  on  Electoral  College 
Reform  has  been  formulated  to  encour- 
age this  effort.  It  Is  headed  by  President 
John  S.  Millis,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland,  and  includes  out- 
standing citizens  from  every  State.  The 
American  Good  Government  Society, 
situated  at  810  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  also  rendering  tro- 
jan  service  in  promoting  this  badly 
needed  electoral  college  reform. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ITALIAN    REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
June  2  marked  the  16th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic. It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion  that 
free  people  everywhere  should  pay 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  progress  made 
by  this  young  republic  in  its  16  years  of 
existence,  as  well  as  express  appreciation 
for  the  many  contril:)utions  which  people 
of  Italian  heritage  have  made  to  the  en- 
richment of  our  Uveii. 

The  people  of  modem  Italy  can  look 
back  with  pride  at  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  their  ancestors.  Museums  all 
over  the  world  are  filled  with  magnificent 
works  from  the  brushes  of  the  Italian 
masters,  such  as  Michaelangelo  and 
Botticelli.  Opera  lovers  thrill  to  music 
from  the  pens  of  Verdi  and  Puccini.  In 
literature,  In  cuisine,  in  fashion— in 
these  areas  and  in  countless  others — the 
world's  debt  to  Italy  is  heavy. 

But  the  Italian  people  need  not  look 
to  the  past  to  be  proud  they  are  Italians. 
They  can  take  pride  in  the  amazing  re- 
birth of  their  country  since  1946  as  an 
energetic  and  tl-iriving  democratic 
naticm.  The  struggle  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple to  establish  a  firm  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  a  democracy  has,  un- 
happily, been  a  long  and  bitter  one. 
For  many  years  they  lived  under  the 
corrupt  domination  of  power-hungry 
leaders.  In  our  own  generation  we  have 
witnessed  the  almost  complete  demoral- 
ization of  their  spirii;  by  the  Fascists  and 
Mussolini.  But  the  strong  will  and  de- 
termination of  the  people  and  their 
leaders  have  enabled  the  country  to  make 
great  strides  since  they  voted  to  replace 
the  monarchy  with  a  republic. 

The  Republic  wa.s  created  in  a  time 
of  national  crisis  and  faced  many  ob- 
stacles to  success.  In  1946  Italy  was  a 
country  which  had  t'cen  ravaged  by  war, 
financially  unstable,  economically  in- 
sufficient, with  families  torn  apart  by 
death  and  separation.  There  was  much 
unrest  and  despair.  These  factors,  and 
others,  made  the  new  nation  vulnerable 
to  the  blandishments  of  political  extrem- 
ists, especially  the  Communists. 

Yet  Italy  has  successfully  met  these 
challenges  and — though  the  task  is  not 


yet  completed— In  this  short  period  has 
achieved  a  strength  hardly  visualized  by 
even  its  strongest  supporters.  Indus- 
trial production  has  been  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years,  chronic  unemployment 
and  poverty  alleviated,  and  both  im- 
ports and  exports  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly. 

On  the  international  front,  Italy  has 
become  a  full  partner  in  the  activities  of 
the  free  world,  is  an  important  member 
of  NATO,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Common  Market.  In  the  period  from 
1950  to  1960  it  was  second  only  to  West 
Germany  among  the  Common  Market 
countries  in  its  gross  national  product 
growth  rate,  and  in  1961  it  led  all  Com- 
mon Market  countries  in  this  respect. 

Americans  are  pleased  to  realize  that 
Italy's  success  was  advanced  substan- 
tially by  the  generosity  of  our  contribu- 
tions through  UNRAA.  the  Marshall 
plan,  our  foreign  aid  and  military  assist- 
ance programs,  and  other  forms  of  help. 
Italy  s  resurgence  gives  special  satisfac- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  supported  these 
programs  with  the  conviction  that  they 
would  help  less  fortunate  nations  to  re- 
build and  develop.  But  the  importance 
of  our  contribution  does  not  detract  from 
the  basic  fact  that  Italy's  progress  rests 
primarily  on  her  own  determination  and 
ingenuity. 

We  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  the 
Italians  who  have  migrated  to  this  coun- 
try and  have  contributed  their  talents 
and  energies  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation.  These  industrious  and  hard- 
working people  have  made  solid  citizens. 
Many  of  them  have  settled  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  of  us  are 
proud  of  their  achievements.  Our  pres- 
ent Governor,  John  A.  Volpe,  is  an  Italo- 
American  and  many  other  fine  people 
of  similar  background  have  assumed  im- 
portant positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  our  Commonwealth. 

So.  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  thp  Italian  Repubhc,  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  Italy  continued  success 
in  her  endeavors  to  bolster  her  economy 
and  strengthen  her  political  founda- 
tions, and  we  congratulate  her  on  the 
remarkable  progress  she  has  made  thus 
far. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  June  2,  a  day  when  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session,  was  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy,  and  I  would  not  want 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  saluting 
the  Republic  and  extending  my  good 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Italy,  and  to  the 
many  fine  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion. 

The  Republic  of  Italy  took  the  place 
of  an  oppressive  dictatorship,  which  end- 
ed as  all  dictatorships  end.  in  disillusion- 
ment and  the  reasserting  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity.  The  Re- 
public had,  and  has.  the  same  noble 
purposes  as  the  American  Republic. 
The  new  Republic  has  had  its  difficul- 
ties, and  no  doubt  there  will  be  more, 
but  as  long  as  the  people  of  Italy  hold 
on  to  this  form  of  government,  they 
will  be  able  to  solve  their  problems  and 
protect  themselves  against  those  who 
would  undermine  their  relatively  new 
freedom. 
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The  Americans  of  Italian  descent  are 
among  our  finest  and  sturdiest  people. 
They  have  contributed  much  to  America 
in  many  ways — in  initiative,  energy, 
scientific  ability,  talent  and  loyalty. 
To  these,  our  friends  anc  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, I  extend  my  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birtl  of  republican 
form  of  government  in  the  land  of  their 
ancestors. 

BYRD  AUDIT  OF  THE   HSCAL  CON- 
DITION OF  THE  UNIT  ED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tJ  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Arthur  Krock  and  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Jur  e  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Byrd  Audit  of  the  Fiscal  Condition  of  the 
Unitbd  States 

(By  Arthur  Krocl:) 

Washington,  May  31 — Tie  bare  dollar 
statistics  of  the  first  in  a  s-rles  of  audits 
that  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  proposes  to 
make  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  U.S. 
Government  are  colossal,  eve:i  for  a  corpo- 
ration of  this  size  and  potentli  1  wealth.  The 
citations  that  the  current  dlr?ct  debt,  pub- 
lic and  private,  amounts  to  $1,058.5  billion, 
and  that  In  the  9  relatively  prosperous 
years  following  the  Korean  war  there  have 
been  six  Federal  budget  deficits,  with  a  net 
of  at  least  $29  billion,  are  high  y  pertinent  to 
the  future  of  our  economy. 

There  is  weight  also  in  points  made  by 
Government  and  other  econoinlsts  to  coun- 
teract the  public  psychology  cf  alarm  which 
would  be  created  by  the  firtt  Byrd  audit, 
standing  alone.  It  Is  quite  true  that  a  cal- 
culation of  the  national  Income-and-prod- 
ucts  account  indicated.  t>efor<  the  tumbling 
stock  market  prices  added  th(  ir  constrictive 
potential  to  business  venturer,  that  on  De- 
cemlier  31  next  this  accoun:  will  show  a 
deficit  of  only  about  $600  mllllnn 

But  there  are  several  important  differences 
between  a  specific  audit  of  th  •  existing  obli- 
gations of  the  Government  on  May  31,  1962. 
and  a  calculation  of  what  t^e  national  In- 
come-and-products  account  may  show  7 
months  from  now.  The  fint  is  a  reality. 
The  second  Is  an  estimate.  Aid.  while  there 
Is  merit  In  the  argument  that  this  estimate 
if  borne  out  will  be  a  better  Index  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  than  tlie  administra- 
tive budget  (which  dominates  fiscal  pub- 
licity, because  It  requires  egislation  and 
must  therefore  be  submittec  to  Congress), 
It  is  the  latter  on  which  world  financiers 
form  their  Judgment  of  national  solvency. 
And  on  this  Judgment  depends  the  rate  of 
the  flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  that 
is  a  great  source  of  current  an  dety. 

A    BREAKDOWN    OF  THE    AtT)IT 

For  all  these  reasons  the  official  and 
private  communities  should  note,  mark,  and 
Inwardly  digest  Senator  By  ids  first  audit 
and  those  to  follow.  Among  the  highlighted 
statistics  of  his  opening  stu<ly  were: 

1.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  July 
1.  the  Government's  authoilty  to  obligate 
funds  will  amount  to  "at  hast  $1,242  mil- 
lion." Yet  this  cannot  be  a  complete  audit 
because  "untold  sums  for  future  spending" 
are  being  sought  by  the  administration 
"and  cannot  be  calculated.'  These  future 
commitments  will  Include  -he  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  (now  risiig  to  $308  bU- 
llon):  pensions,  retirement  and  compensa- 
tion (such  as  medicare)  expenses:  grants  to 
States  and  to  individuals;  major  subsidies, 
such  as  those  to  farmers:  foreign  aid  and 
public  works. 


2.  About  200  "actions  and  proposals  In- 
volving new  and  increased  Federal  obliga- 
tion of  public  money  and  credit"  are  the 
product  of  Presidential  messages  to  Con- 
gress thus  far  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. And  the  Executive  has  Indicated  It 
expects  perhaps  95  percent  of  these  to  have 
been  acted  on  favorably  to  some  degree  by 
Congress  before  July  1,  1963. 

"It  Is  to  be  recognized,"  said  Senator 
Byrd,  "that  the  ultimate  cost  of  great  por- 
tions of  the  Government's  obligations  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  development  of  con- 
tingencies •  •  •  The  remoteness  of  these 
contingencies  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
stability  of  the  Nation's  economic  condition 
and  the  soundness  of  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial position.  Under  conditions  of  Fed- 
eral paternalism,  intervention,  and  control 
which  have  been  allowed  to  develop  In  this 
country  [these]  existing  obligations  and  fu- 
ture commitments  are  vital  elements  In  the 
Nation's  stability.  [Meanwhile  it  should  be 
noted  that)  Federal  spending  In  1963  will  be 
$25  billion  higher  than  it  was  9  years 
ago;  the  Federal  debt  has  reached  the  high- 
est point  in  history:  and  the  value  [purchas- 
ing power]  of  the  dollar  has  continued  to 
drop." 

These  are  factual  reports,  and  therefore 
comprehensible  to  anyone  able  to  read  them. 
They  are  not  the  whole  story,  but  they  are 
vital  parts  of  it  without  which  no  appraisal 
of  the  balancing  chapters  can  be  reached 
either  by  a  layman  or  an  economic  expert. 
It  may  be.  as  now  argued  In  expert  economic 
circles,  that  Byrd's  first  audit  makes  only 
a  superficial  case  for  a  halt  to  Government 
spending  for  programs  which  can  safely  be 
postponed,  and  that  what  the  country  needs 
now  is  lust  the  opposite,  and  supplemented 
by  tax  reduction.  But  the  one  is  a  condi- 
tion, the  other  is  a  theory.  And  President 
and  people  should  require  a  stronger  pros- 
pectus of  the  other  than  well-fashioned 
prose 


FEDERAL  AID:   BAD  BARGAIN 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the  number 
of  so-called  Federal-aid-to-States  pro- 
grams could  be  coimted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand;  I  remember  specifically 
only  two — the  highway  program  and  the 
land-grant  college  program.  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  these  programs  were  neg- 
ligible. Now  there  are  more  than  60 
of  such  programs,  and  expenditures 
through  them  last  year  totaled  $7.1  bil- 
lion. 

These  are  programs  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  collects  money 
from  taxpayers  in  the  respective  States, 
brings  it  to  Washington,  clips  it  for  15 
to  20  percent  in  overhead  expenses,  and 
then  passes  it  back  to  States  on  Federal 
formula,  with  the  strings  of  centralized 
Government  attached. 

The  Tax  Foundation  is  a  highly  repu- 
table independent  organization  engaged 
in  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
research.  The  foundation  recently  con- 
ducted a  study  which  showed  the  way 
States  were  faring  under  this  program. 

The  Richmond,  Va..  Times  Dispatch, 
in  its  edition  of  Sunday,  May  20.  1962. 
devoted  Its  lead  editorial  to  the  Tax 
Foundation's  study.  I  found  the  edi- 
torial to  be  very  interesting;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Aid:    Bad  Baegain 

"Virginia  was  the  only  Stete  to  break  even 
last  year  on  what  it  paid  for  and  got  back 
in  Federal  aid.  '  according  to  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation of  New  York. 

The  fact  that  Virginia  broke  even  is  not  of 
particular  significance.  The  breaking  even 
was  more  or  less  a  mathematical  accident. 
A  more  significant  fact  is  the  wide  disparity 
between  the  amounts  some  States  put  up  for 
Federal  aid  and  the  amounts  they  get  back. 

The  Tax  Foundation  compared  (1)  the 
amount  of  Federal  grante  allocated  to  each 
State  with  (2)  the  estimated  tax  burden 
borne  by  the  citizens  of  each  State  to  finance 
the   Federal  aid  program. 

Tiie  figures  showed  that  14  States  lost  on 
the  deal  with  Uncle  Sam,  while  36  other 
States  apparently  got  back  more  than  they 
paid  ovit. 

For  every  $1  in  Federal  aid  received,  the 
States  paid  out  amounts  ranging  from  a 
low  of  17  cents  (Alaska)  to  a  high  of  $2  07 
(New  Jersey) . 

But  the  Tax  Foundation  emphasizes: 

"For  the  35  States  which  apparently  got 
back  more  than  they  paid  out.  the  distribu- 
tion from  VS'ashington  might  not  be  the 
bargain  it  looks  like.  The  costs  of  tax  col- 
lection and  aid  administration  are  not  in- 
cluded. Nor  are  the  large  sums  the  States 
must  put  up  from  their  own  funds  to  match 
Federal  grants," 

Federal  aid  is  Justified  in  financing  tho.se 
activities — interstate  road  building,  for  in- 
stance— in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  legitimate  interest.  But  aid  programs 
have  expanded  far  beyond  that  concept  and 
now  touch  scores  of  governmental  activities 
that  properly  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  States  and  localities. 

Federal  aid  in  such  cases  Is  wrong  for  two 
basic  reasons: 

1  It  takes  away  State  and  local  control 
over  the  activities  Involved,  since  grants 
from  Uncle  Sam  always  carry  strings  which 
give  the  Federal  Government  at  least  partial 
control 

2.  It  is  economically  unsound,  since  It 
costs  money  to  administer  this  roundabout 
procedure  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
collects  funds,  and  then  channels  what  is 
left  ol  them  back  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties 

The  States  and  localities  are  looking  in- 
creasingly to  Uncle  Sam  for  help.  It  would 
make  a  lot  more  sense  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  surrender  some  of  Its  tax  sources 
to  the  States,  and  let  the  States  tap  those 
sources,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  set  up  3  years  ago,  has 
been  working  toward  that  goal,  but  without 
much  success 

While  the  Tax  Foundation  reported  that 
Virginia  last  year  received  $1  in  aid  for  every 
$1  it  put  up.  studies  for  other  years,  made  by 
other  groups,  have  shown  Virginia  receiving 
less    than   a    break-even    amount. 

The  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government,  for  example,  repK)rted 
that  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960.  "for 
each  dollar  paid  by  Virginians  in  Federal 
taxes  required  to  finance  these  grant.s 
throughout  the  48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  •  *  •  93  cents  came  back  to 
Virginia 

The  Foimdatlon  explains  that  in  m.iking 
Its  computatior.s.  it  did  not  use  Federal 
tax  figures  exacTly  as  rcpwDrted  by  the  Treas- 
ury, but.  instead,  attempted  to  credit  taxes 
to  those  who  paid  them  originally.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Foundation  endeavored  to  allo- 
cate tlie  tobacco  tax  burden  among  smokers 
in  the  50  States,  on  th(;  basis  of  population, 
rather   than    attributing   those   taxes   to   the 
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tobacco-manufactiirlng  States,  where  the 
taxes  are  collected  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Even  aUowlng  Tor  some  Incorrect  esti- 
mates, however,  the  Foundation's  figures  are 
Interesting  In  that  they  show  the  general 
pattern,  with  the  wide  discrepancies  between 
benefits  to  the  various  States  from  Federal 
aid.    Here  are  the  statistics: 


SUto 

Payments 

to  States 

Esti- 
mated tax 
burden 

Amount 
paid  per 

dollar 
received 

Totn! 

MiOiont 

$6,  8fi6.  8 

170.4 

39.8 

74.2 

99.0 

024.  2 

94.4 

85.5 

15.0 

17.5.3 

183.0 

30.2 

4<l.  5 

352.  7 

141,3 

98.0 

91.8 

134.8 

199.1 

42.1 

92.5 

171.  7 

244.7 

14i0 

120.1 

197.5 

4H.  9 

70.4 

22.7 

29.  7 

132.4 

69.2 

460.7 

146.0 

42.  II 

305.  1 

168.1 

77.  7 

310,8 

34.  3 

8',<.  0 

49.7 

Kiy.  3 

359.  S 

.W.3 

27  S 

132.  8 

113  2 

9!   2 

107,0 

34.5 

65.0 

MUlUm* 

$6,  866.  8 
86.8 
6.9 
50.2 
45.7 
729.8 
71.2 
129.3 
30.2 
184.  8 
116.3 
20.7 
23.7 
428.  U 
17.5.0 
93.6 
77,7 
82.8 
IH.  1 
33.7 
122.8 
213.4 
305.0 
121.9 
49.4 
107.  6 
25.4 
52.7 
16.2 
2.3.0 
273.8 
35.3 
750.4 
127.4 
I'.t.O 
387  1 
82.1 
71.7 
440.5 
33.2 
60.4 
2U.  9 
KXl.  8 
352.  I 
30  2 
13,  3 
131.7 
109,  5 
51,3 
143  3 
16.2 
38.5 

Alahiuna 

$0.51 
17 

AlMka 

Arizona 

68 

Arkinsaa. 

46 

California  . 

1.17 
75 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

1  51 

rVlaware 

2  01 

Florida _ 

1  05 

Oeorina 

Hawaii 

.64 
69 

Idaho 

59 

Illinois 

1  21 

Indiana . 

1  24 

Iowa 

96 

Kansas 

85 

Kentucky 

hi 

Ixjuisiana..   . 

47 

Maine 

80 

Maryland...  . 

1  33 

Ma-o-sichiisetts- 

1  24 

Michicun 

1  25 

Minnesota _ 

86 

Mississippi 

41 

Missouri 

85 

Montun'i 

<i2 

Nfbnska 

Nevid.i 

New  Hanipi^ire 

New  Jersey 

ii 
■>  07 

New  Mexico 

51 

New  York 

1  63 

North  Carolina 

87 

Nortii  Dakota. 

45 

Ohio 

1  27 

Okliihoiiia 

49 

Oregon 

92 

Pennsylv:inl;» 

Kho<Je  Lslui'L... 

Boutti  Carolina..  . 
South  Dakota.. 

1.42 
-.97 

.68 
42 

Tennessi-e 

60 

Teiis _,. 

98 

ftih 

60 

Vennont 

Virsinia 

Washington 

.48 
1  1)0 

97 

West  VlreJnii 

Wisconsin 

..16 
1  34 

Wynnilne 

I)lslriLt  of  C  olunibia. . .  | 

.47 
.00 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  30,  1962.  I  made  public  a  state- 
ment setting  fortli  my  findings  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
statement,  along  with  a  note  of  intro- 
ductory explanation,  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks  and  published  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  introductory  explanation  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Byrd  or  Virginia 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  statements 
rel.iting  to  the  financial  condltioa  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  I  shall  make  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  coming  weelcs. 

It  is  logical  that  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject should  start  with  existing  obllgatlona 
of  the  Government;  so  this  statement  (with 
documentary  notes)  Is  confined  to  debt,  com- 
mitments, and  authorizations. 

Other  statements  will  follow  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  carefully  developed  and  docu- 
mented.     Each    subsequent    statement    will 


treat    other    aspects    of    the    Government's 
financial  condition. 

Urgent  need  :for  such  a  study  was  made 
clear  In  January  when  it  became  known  that 
the  administration  planned  to  ask  for  legis- 
lation raising  she  statutory  Federal  debt 
limit  to  $308  billion. 

A  full-scale  study  of  the  subject  should 
be  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  I 
shall  recommend  that  the  committee  un- 
dertake a  formal  public  Investigation  as  soon 
as  time  will  allow. 

A  top-to-bottom  analysis  and  study  of  the 
present  financial  condition  of  this  Govern- 
ment Is  a  monumental  task,  and  to  date  there 
simply  has  been  no  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mittee to  schedv  le  the  work. 

The  committee  still  has  before  it  the  omni- 
bus tax  bill,  and  the  bill  to  extend  corpora- 
tion and  excise  tax  rates,  the  tariff  bill,  the 
sugar  bill,  social  security  and  veterans  legis- 
lation, etc.,  are  yet  to  come. 

In  addition  i:here  may  be  legislation  to 
raise  the  Federal  debt  limit  again,  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  the  social 
security  systeir,  federalize  unemployment 
compensation,  etc. 

The  need  to  i?xamlne  the  financial  condi- 
tion Is  vital;  1  he  necessity  for  temporary 
postponement  of  formal  investigation  is  un- 
fortunate; I  shE.ll  recommend  its  opening  at 
the  first  opporttjinlty. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  circumstances,  with 
the  assistance  of  staff  and  facilities  available 
to  me,  I  personally  have  undertaken  prelim- 
inary studies  on  the  subject. 

My  findings  will  be  outlined  in  a  series  of 
rejxjrts  to  the  Senate;  and  the  first  of  these 
reports  follows: 

OBLIGATIONS     AND     COMMITMENTS     OF     THE     U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 

The  U5.  Government  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
beginning  July  1,  will  have  current  author- 
ity to  obligate  funds,  outstanding  Federal 
debt  and  other  commitments  of  at  least 
$1,242  billion. 

This  approaches  $iv;  trillion,  but  it  Is  far 
from  a  complete  statement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's actual  and  potential  obligations  be- 
cause untold  billions  in  commitments  for 
futtire  spending  cannot  be  calculated. 
One  and  a  quarter  trillion  dollars 

The  authorizations,  debt  and  other  com- 
mitments included  in  the  $1,242  billion  are 
treated  more  fully  later  in  this  statement, 
but  at  this  point  they  are  summarized  in 
rounded  figures  as  follows : 

Billion 

Current  authority  to  obligate,  such  as 
appropriations,  balances,  etc.,  esti- 
mated only  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
beginning  July  1,  1962 $i88 

Outstanding  Federal  debt  in  Treasury 
securities,  etc.,  estimated  as  of  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1963  on 
July  1,  1962 296 

Promises  to  pay  under  contingencies 
specifically  fixed  In  existing  law, 
such  as  Federal  Insurance  in  force, 
guaranteed  loans,  etc 338 

Other,  including  such  moral  commit- 
ments as  unfunded  accrued  liabili- 
ties of  Federal  trust  funds, 
securities  issued  by  Federal  agencies 
In  addition  to  the  regular  debt,  etc.         420 

Total 1  242 

(See  table  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Calculable  Obligations  of  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment.") 

Beyond  calculation 

Billions  in  clear  Federal  commitments  for 
future  years  are  in  addition  to  this  $114 
trillion.  They  are  omitted  simply  becau.se 
they  cannot  be  calculated  beyond  fiscal 
year  1963. 

These  commitments  for  the  future  which 
cannot  be  calculated  at  this  time  are  dis- 
cussed further,   but  at   this  point  they  are 


summarized  in  categorical  examplM  as  fol- 
lows: 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt. 

Pensions,   retirement,  compensatioia,  etc. 

Grants  to  States. 

Payments  to  individuals. 

Major  subsidies. 

Foreign  aid. 

Public  works. 

Obligational  authority  In  these  categories 
for  the  coming  yesu-  is  included  In  the  $114 
trillion;  Federal  commitments  to  spend  bil- 
lions in  these  areas  in  the  future  are  clear 
and  certain,  but  they  are  too  indefinite  to 
calculate. 

lliey  cannot  be  reliably  computed  for  the 
future  for  a  variety  of  reasons  Involving 
duration.  developments,  administrative 
policy,  and  other  indefinite  factors  which 
generally  will  be  obvious: 

Future  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt:  The 
$1  '4  trillion  includes  interest  for  only  one 
fiscal  ye.tr.  1963.  Future  obligation  Is  cer- 
tain but  impossible  to  calculate  In  terms  of 
duration,  refunding,  interest  rates,  etc. 

The  debt  is  going  up,  and  so  are  Interest 
rates  Recent  Treasury  policy  has  been  to 
convert  more  of  the  debt  Into  long-term 
bonds.  This  would  tend  to  freeze  high  rates 
on  current  issues.  There  was  a  March  1962 
refunding  for  36  years. 

Interest  on  the  debt  currently  Is  averaging 
3.215  percent,  but  the  yield  rate  on  recent 
Lssucs  has  ranged  up  to  4.125  percent.  The 
Feder.il  interest  obligation  for  the  coming 
year  alone  is  estimated  at  $9.4  billion.' 

Pensions,  retirement,  compensation,  etc.: 
The  $1'4  trillion  includes  obligations  of  this 
nature  for  only  one  fiscal  year.  1963.  Future 
commitments  are  certain  but  Impossible  to 
calculate  in  terms  of  duration  and  other 
indefinite  factors. 

Exclusive  of  trust  fund  programs,  obliga- 
tions in  this  category  for  fiscal  year  1963 
alone  are  estimated  at  $7.1  billion.  This  1963 
figure  includes  $5  billion  '  for  veterans'  pen- 
sions, compensation,  and  hospital  care. 

Included  also  for  1963  only  are  $1.1  billion  » 
for  military.  Coast  Guard,  and  Public  Health 
officer  retirement  pay,  and  $1  billion'  In  1- 
year  Federal  agency  contributions  to  civil 
service  retirement,  and  health  and  life  In- 
surance premiums. 

Grants  U)  States:  The  $114  trillion  includes 
direct  grant  obligations  for  only  one  fiscal 
year,  1963.  Future  commitments  are  cer- 
tain but  impossible  to  calculate  in  terms  of 
duratjon,  SUite  activities  which  qualify  for 
matcliing,  etc. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  based  on 
statuviry  formulas  which  make  Federal  pay- 
ments mandatory  when  State  and  local  pro- 
gram.s  conf  )rm  to  Federal  standards.  The 
$2.7  bUlion-a-year  public  assistance  pro- 
gram is  an  example.     The  grant  trend  is  up. 

Exclusive  of  paymenU  from  trust  funds 
(such  as  that  for  hlghwavs)  and  shared 
revenues.  Federal  expenditures  through  47 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  one  fiscal 
year  19C3  are  estimated  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment at  $5.7  billion.* 

Payments  to  individuals-  There  are  more 
than  30  programs  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  makes  payments  directly  to  In- 
dividuals, such  as  those  for  agricultural  con- 
servation, scientific  and  health  research, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  etc. 

In  certain  of  these  programs  the  payments 
are  under  agreements  or  contracts  extending 
for  more  than  1  year.  The  $11,;  trillion 
of  computable  obligations  includes  commit- 
ments to  pay  individuals  for  only  the  one 
fiscal  year.  1963. 

Exclusive  of  computable  soil  bank  obliga- 
tions and  trust  fund  programs,  so-called 
Federnl    payments   to   Individuals   for    fiscal 

'  1963  Dud.  Doc,  p.  108. 
-  1983  Bud.  Doc.,  pp.  164,  187.  and  233. 
'  1963  Bud.  Doc.  App.,  pp.  920-922. 
'  1963  Bud.  IDoc.  table  H-3,  p.  344. 
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year  1963  alone  are  estimated  at  $2  billion.* 
Future  commitments  are  lurely  Involved, 
but  they  cannot  be  calculated . 

Major  subsidies:  The  $114  trillion  Includes 
funds  for  Federal  programs  gsnerally  referred 
to  as  Government  subeidles  only  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Continuing  commitments  In  these 
programs  are  certain  but  they  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. 

Major  Federal  subsidies  ir elude  payments 
to  agricultural  Interests  through  the  price- 
support  programs,  and  payments  to  commer- 
cial interests  for  airline  operations  and  ship 
construction  and  operating  differentials. 

Oblipations  under  these  piograms  In  fiscal 
year  1963  are  estimated  at  $'•.  billion.'  Other 
Government  payments  frequently  described 
as  Federal  subsidies.  Incluiing  the  postal 
deficit,  are  In  addition  to  thjse  mentioned. 

Foreign  aid:  In  the  past  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
foreign  aid  authorizations  en  a  year-to-year 
basis.  In  the  more  recent  years  there  has 
been  continuing  pressure  for  a  policy  of  long- 
term  commitments. 

With  or  without  this  change  In  policy, 
future  foreign  aid  obligations  are  certain  and 


they  are  beyond  calculation.  The  $1%  tril- 
lion in  computable  obligations  Includes  $18.4 
billion  ^  for  foreign  aid  and  funded  subscrip- 
tions to  International  financial  institutions. 

This  figure  probably  should  be  Increased 
by  $5.2  billion*  for  unfunded  foreign  assist- 
ance loans  and  subscriptions  to  international 
financial  Institutions.  This  has  been  author- 
ized in  basic  law  to  be  provided  after  fiscal 
year  1963,  but  has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

Public  works:  The  $1^4  trillion  computable 
obligation  figure  includes  $9.1  billion »  for 
completing  Federal  civil  works  projects  al- 
ready underway  In  fiscal  year  1963.  It  does 
not  Include  projects  to  be  started  after  1963. 

The  cost  of  civil  public  works  presently 
authorized  by  law  but  yet  unfunded  Is  esti- 
mated at  $12.8  billion.^''  Together  the  actual 
and  potential  Federal  obligations  for  civil 
public  works  total  approximately  $22  bil- 
lion. 

This  civil  public  works  figure  Is  exclusive 
of  the  actual  and  potential  obligations  for 
military  construction  on  Installations,  bases 
and  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  through- 
out continental  United  States  and  overseas. 


All  of  these  clear  but  incalculable  com- 
mitments for  the  future  are  in  addition  to 
others  Including  the  general  cost  of  Federal 
Government,  the  space  race,  cold  war  mili- 
tary requirements,  etc. 

Calculable  figures 
The  Government  debt,  authorizations  to 
obligate  (Including  the  President's  new  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1963)  and  commit- 
ments In  the  $1  >4  trillion  calculation  de- 
veloped in  this  statement  are  limited  to: 

1.  Actual  debt  estimated  to  be  outstanding 
as  of  July  1,  1962; 

2.  Actual  spending  authorizations  avail- 
able and  those  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1963: 

3.  Contingent  commitments  which  are 
firmly  fixed  and  clearly  specified  In  existing 
law;  and 

4.  Moral  obligations  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably assumed  as  attached  to  trust  funds 
operated  under  FedertJ  egls,  etc. 

On  this  basis,  and  with  the  best  official 
Information  available,  the  debt,  authority 
to  obligate,  and  commitments  of  the  U.S. 
Government  are  calculated  as  follows: 


Calculable  obligations  of  tht   I'.S.  Government,  including  Federal  debt,  commitments,  authorizations,  etc.,  estimcttd  for  Jiscal  year  1063 

(based  on  latest  official  data) 

.      Iln  biUions] 


Ol>UgaUoiis 


Debt  outstanding: 

lYeasury  securltie* 

OuarantM'd  obligations. 
fniMkld  obligations 


DIRfXT 


TJnavd  authority: 

Unobligated  balances. 


New  1963  appropriations,  etc.,  requested. 

Additional  obllit»tion«l  authority 

Unfunded  cost  of  started  public  w)rks 


Subtotal,  direct 

CONTIMCKST 

Loans  guaranteed  and  insured 

Insuranoe  in  force,  etc 


Total 


Kemarlcs 


$2»5, 


5 
47,3 


31.0 

99.3 
1.1 
9.1 


483.7 


Subtotal   eonlingfnt. 


OTHER 


Social  security  trust  fund. 
Civil  service  retirement... 
Railroad  retirement 


Federal  Reserve  notes. 


Federal  agom  y  dilit,  not  guarant.>od  by  United  States. 
Highway  tru>t  (und   


Sul.toUl,  othor. 
Total 


65.2 
272.8 


33S.0 


390.0 

32.  S 

5.  1 

6.2 


9.0 

3a.8 


420.3 


1, 242.  0 


Public  debt  (1963  budget  document,  p.  401. 

Largely  FHA  debentures  (1963  budget  document,  p.  4nv 

$4''. 4  billion  in  funds  »vBil»ble  (1963  i)udgel  document,  p.  268i,  less  $0.1  billion  Invested  in  Federal 
securities  (Budget  Bureau  letter,  Apr.  26,  1«6J);  jiluj  ouLstandiiig  efntracls  under  DPA  of  $0.fl 
billion  (1963  budget  document  appendix,  p.  60)  and  soli  l>aak  of  tl.4  ULiion  (1963  budget  document 
appendix,  p.  118,  with  informal  official  estimate). 

$3fi.S  billion  in  appropriations,  debt  authority,  revolving  funds,  etc.  (196S  budget  document,  p.  288), 
less  $1..^  billion  Invested  in  Federal  securities  (Budget  Bureau  letter,  Apr.  26,  1962),  sad  $3.0  billion 
available  partial!  v  to  meet  insurance  obligations  U963  budget  document  appendix,  p.  802,  for  FDIC 
and  p.  807  for  FSLIC) 

$97.8  billion  In  appropriations,  $1.1  billion  In  anthorlty  to  charge  In  debt,  and  $0.4  billion  In  contract 
sutiioritT  and  reapproprlatioas  (1963  ijudpet  document,  table  1^,  p.  lin. 

L>el>t  authority  of  $600  million  for  1964~6S  coUeire  bousing  loans  (Public  Law  87-70)  and  $600  million 
for  1964-67  veterans  direct  loans  (Public  Law  87-84). 

Cost  after  1963  to  complete  dvil  public  worlcs  projects  already  underway  (1963  budget  document, 
table  F-3,  p.  317). 


Largely  housing  mortgagee  (Treasury  Department  report  "lx)ng-RangT  Commitments  and  Contin- 
gencies of  tlie  U.S   Oovemment.  Dec.  31.  1961"). 

Largelv  Insurance  of  bank  and  savings  de[>06its  up  to  $10,000  and  veterans  life  insmance  (Tieasory 
Department  rejKirt  "Lonf- Range  Commitmentii  and  Contingencies  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  Dec 
31,  1961"). 


Unfunded  accrued  liabllitv,'  Dec.  31. 1961  (social  security  memo,  May  28,  1962). 

Unfunded  accnied  liability,'  June  30, 1961  (Civil  Service  Commis-ion  Annual  Report,  1961,  p.  54). 

Unfunded  accrued  liability,!  Jan.  1, 1960  (Railroad  Retirement  Board,  8tli  actuarial  evaluation  report, 
p.  24). 

U  6  obligations  by  law.  Treasury  Department  report  "Long-Range  Commitments  and  Contin- 
gencies of  U.S.  Government,  Dec.  31,  19fil,"  showed  $28.1  billion  In  circulation,  with  S22.9  billion 
of  covering  collateral  In  public  debt.  Collateral  In  public  debt  deducted  here  to  avoid  duplication 
in  debt  figure  (alxjve)  in  this  computation. 

Issued  under  Federal  authorirations  apilnst  agency  resources;  outstanding  Mar.  31,  1902  (Treasury 
Department  Bulletin,  April  1962,  p.  26). 

Remaining  Federal  share  of  estimated  oblie.itions  required  for  Foiicral  .'Jtate  highway  systems  from 
July  1,  1962,  to  June  30,  1973,  in  accordance  with  Highway  Ail  of  l'..S<5  (II.  Do<'.  349,  87th  Cong., 
2d  ses?.,  p.  8). 


1  Infunded  accrued  liability  dt  fined  and  discussed  on  p.  7. 


The  $295.4  billion  direct  debt  figure  tised 
In  the  computation  la  lo^-.  It  Is  used  only 
because  it  Is  the  official  est  jnate  of  the  Treas- 
ury debt  level  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1962  (1963  Bud.  Dc<:.,  p.  40). 

The  Federal  debt  Is  hlgHer  than  that  now 
(see  latest  dally  Treasury  statement).  The 
Treasury  estimates  that  It  will  reach  $307 


billion  within  the  year  (Treasury  memo  for 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  January  8,  1962) . 
This  is  why  raising  the  debt  limit  to  $308 
billion  will  be  requested. 

Federal   debt  has   risen   some   $30   billion 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  (1963  Bud. 


»  E:Etlmate  based  on  table  92,  pt.  B,  1861 
Annual  Report,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
p.  693. 

•  1963  Bud.  Doc,  pp.  146-148,  168-159,  and 
250. 


'  1963  Bud.  Doc.,  p.  103;  and  App.,  pp.  82 
and  334. 

•Public  Law  87-195,  Public  Law  86-147; 
1963  Bud.  Doc.,  pp.  70  and  80;  and  Public 
Law  88-665. 

•  1963  Bud.  Doc..  Uble  P-3.  p.  317. 

'•  1963  Bud.  Doc.,  table  P-4,  p.  319. 


Doc,  p.  42).  The  statutory  debt  limit  a  year 
ago  was  $293  billion.  It  was  raised  twice 
within  a  period  of  9  months,  July  1961- 
March  1962 

The  limit  Is  now  $300  billion,  and  the  debt 
Is  almost  the  same.  If  the  limit  Is  raised  to 
$308  billion  by  June  30,  It  will  have  been 
raised  three  times  within  a  year  by  a  total 
of  $15  billion.  It  was  raised  $5  billion  on 
June  30,  1961,  and  $3  billion  on  March  13, 
1962. 

The  $1V4  trillion  computation  uses  a  $500 
million  estimate  for  Federal  agency  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  faith  and  credit  of 
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the  United  States.  This  also  Is  a  starting 
estimate  for  1963  (Bud.  Doc.,  p.  40)  and  It, 
like  the  direct  debt  figure,  probably  Is  low. 
Federal  Housing  Administration  deben- 
tures are  the  largest  guaranteed  Item.  The 
opening  figure  for  fiscal  year  1963  Is  $445 
million,  but  the  budget  estimates  that  It  will 
rise  to  $629  million  during  the  year  (1963 
Bud.  Doc.  App.,  p.  736) . 

The  National  Housing  Act  authorizes  FHA 
to  issue  these  fully  guaranteed  debentures 
(unlimited  as  to  total  amount)  to  lending 
Institutions  and  other  mortgages  in  exchange 
for  foreclosed  private  mortgages  which  It  has 
insured. 

When  FHA  mortgagees  demand  immediate 
payment  on  claims  arising  from  bad  mort- 
gages, this  (back-door  debt)  debenture 
device  provides  a  negotiable  substitute  for 
cash  and  at  the  same  time  postpones  the 
necessity  to  use  FHA  reserves. 

Some  $43  billion  In  outstanding  FHA  In- 
surance on  mortgages "  Is  Included  among 
the  contingent  liabilities  computed  In  the 
$1'4  trillion,  and  there  is  no  dollar  limit 
on  Insurance  which  FHA  can  Issue  on  hous- 
ing mortgages  In  the  future. 

The  Eonount  outstanding  in  FHA  deben- 
tures haa  risen  steadily  from  $139  million  In 
fiscal  year  1960.  It  totaled  $220  million  in 
1961;  It  is  estimated  at  $445  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  budget  estimates 
It  at  $629  million  for  the  coming  year. 

The  $1  f4  trillion  computation  includes  a 
totel  of  $99.3  billion  in  new  obllgational 
authority  (appropriations,  etc.)  as  requested 
by  the  President  in  the  budget  document  for 
fiscal  year  1963  (p.  34).  This  figure  will  be 
$535  million  higher  if  postage  rates  are  not 
increased. 

Like  the  figure  for  direct  debt  and  guar- 
anteed obligations,  this  figure  also  is  likely 
to  be  low.  In  the  legislative  process  Con- 
gress will  reduce  some  items  and  raise  oth- 
ers; and  there  will  be  additional  request  and 
supplemental  authorizations  as  the  year  goes 
on. 

The  President's  February  19-March  26, 
1962.  requests  for  authority  to  obligate  more 
money  for  emergency  public  works  is  an 
example.  He  may  not  get  all  he  asked, 
but  he  probably  will  get  more  than  the  $3.9 
billion  (exclusive  of  highways)  originally  re- 
quested in  January  (1963  Bud.  Doc,  p.  316). 
The  nature  of  the  works  programs  pro- 
poeed  and  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
tion under  so-called  emergency  conditions 
would  make  costly  realities  out  of  public 
works  projects  and  activities  heretofore  re- 
garded as  remote  and  unlikely  objectives  of 
Federal  expenditure. 

The  $1>4  trillion  takes  into  account  cer- 
tain obligations  which  some  choose  at  this 
time  to  describe  as  "remote"  and  "moral." 
They  are  Included  In  the  computation  gen- 
erally under  the  headings  "Contingent"  and 
"Other." 

The  views  of  those  who  contend  that  in- 
clusion of  the  items  In  the  remote  and  moral 
categories  overstates  the  case  are  recog- 
nized. But  the  purpose  of  this  statement 
is  to  show  and  compute  the  Government's 
obligations  and  commitments  as  they  exist. 

It  is  understood,  for  example,  that  real 
property  stands  between  Government-In- 
sured mortgages  and  the  Government's  ulti- 
mate liability;  bank  assets  are  In  the  same 
position  in  the  program  for  Federal  insur- 
ance of  bank  deposits,  etc. 

And,  as  official  Government  agency  re- 
ports point  out,  experience  in  this  area  of 
Federal  commitments  has  been  favorable. 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  because  under  the 
law  these  commitments  are  promises  to  pay 
when  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

These  commitments  are  in  fact  fixed  in 
law.      Remoteness    of    contingencies    which 

"  Treasury  Department  report,  "Long- 
Range  Commitments  and  Contingencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  Dec.  31,  1961." 


would  trigger  payments  was  not  considered 
in  establishment  of  the  program.  When 
these  laws  were  -vritten  unfavorable  condi- 
tions were  not  remote  at  all;  they  were  recent 
experience. 

The  $11/4  trillion  includes  the  full  amount 
of  bank  and  savings  deposit  insurance  ob- 
ligations of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  simply  because 
the  law  makes  the  Government  liable  for 
amounts  due. 

The  item  is  computed  under  "Insurance 
in  Force."  As  of  December  31,  1961.  the 
amount  was  $231.5  billion,  according  to  a 
Treasury  report  of  the  same  date  on  "Long- 
Range  Conunitments  and  Contingencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government." 

Deposits  up  to  $10,000  are  Insured  by  these 
two  agencies— FDIC  and  FSLIC— and  as  part 
of  their  reserves  they  hold  $2.9  billion  in 
Federal  securities  which,  for  purposes  of 
this  statement,  are  computed  in  the  $295.4 
billion  Federal  debt  (unduplicated  else- 
where) . 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  serious  call  on  this 
deposit  Insurance  will  never  develop:  but  if 
it  should,  it  is  probable  that  the  Government 
already  will  be  on  a  deficit  financing  basis 
and  without  a  balance  to  redeem  Feder.d 
securities  the  corporations  hold. 

Under  such  circimastances  •  the  Treasury 
would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  transfer  this  debt  to  public  ownership 
along  with  the  sale  of  additional  Federal 
securities  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  further 
liability. 

It  is  understood  also  that  trust  funds  such 
as  those  for  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement are  designed  to  be  self-financing 
outside  of  the  general  revenue;  but  moral  ob- 
ligations on  the  Government  are  inherent  in 
such  programs,  and  they  can  not  be  disre- 
garded. 

The  funds  were  originated  under  Federal 
statute.  They  are  managed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Federal  Treasury  collects  the  taxes. 
And  the  Federal  Government  dictates  their 
policies  and  tax  rates.  Recipients  look  to  the 
Federal    Government    for    payment. 

In  view  of  conditions  such  as  these,  if 
any  of  these  funds  should  become  Insolvent, 
it  is  certain  that  those  who  have  made  com- 
pulsory contributions,  and  conformed  to 
Federal  standards  and  regulations,  will  ex- 
pect the  obligations  to  be  met  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The  $114  trillion  computation  takes  Into 
account  this  assumption  with  respect  to  con- 
tributory Federal  trust  funds.  It  includes 
as  "Moral  Obligations"  amounts  equivalent 
to  best  estimates  of  what  are  officially  re- 
ferred to  >=  as  "unfunded  accrued  liabilities" 
of  the  funds. 

Language  to  be  found  on  page  35  of  the 
1962  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  Trustees  is  used  generally  to 
describe  "unfunded  accrued  liabilities"  In 
these  funds  as: 

"The  actuarial  deficits  which  could  be  cal- 
culated as  of  a  given  date,  'if  account  were 
taken  only  of  (a)  benefits  to  be  paid  workers 
covered  by  the  system  to  that  date  and  to 
their  dependents  and  survivors,  (b)  future 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  such  workers,  and  (c) 
the  existing  trust  funds.*  " 

Better  means  of  measuring  obligations  of 
compulsory-contributory  Federal  trust  funds 
are  desirable;  "unfunded  accrued  liabilities" 
are  used  because  no  better  yardstick  is  avail- 
able. But  the  fact  is  commitments  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  do  exist  in  these 
programs. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  certain  other  Government  agencies 

'-•  "8th  Actuarial  Valuation  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  Under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts.  Dec.  31.  1959."  p.  24:  "22d  An- 
nual Report,  Board  of  Trustees  OASI  Trust 
Fund,"  Feb.  22,  1962,  p.  35;  Social  Security 
Administration  memorandum,  Apr.  10,  1962. 


have  Issued  their  own  securities,  outside  of 
the  regular  Federal  debt.     Securities  of  this 
nature    now    total    $9    billion    (Treas     Bull 
April  1962.  p.  26). 

These  securities  are  not  literally  guar- 
anteed by  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  their  issuance  is  authorized 
by  Federal  law,  and  they  are  backed  by  so- 
called  resources  of  Government  agencies 
which  issue  them. 

Holders  of  securities  such  as  these  can  be 
expected  to  assume  the  attitude  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  back  up  this  type  of  debt.  For  this  rea- 
son these  obligations  are  included  in  the 
$1'4  trillion  computation. 

Finally,  the  $1'4  trillion  computation  in- 
cludes Federal  Reserve  notes  which,  by  law, 
are  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  remaining  Federal  share  of  estimated 
obligations  required  for  Federal-State  high- 
way systems  to  June  30,  1973. 

The  latest  Treasury  Department  report  on 
"Long-Range  Commitments  and  Contin- 
gencies' showed  $28.1  billion  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  in  circulation  and  that  $22.9  bil- 
lion of  the  covering  collateral  was  in  the 
federal  debt  as  of  December  31,  1961. 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  estab- 
lisliPd  Federal-State  highway  construction 
schedules  through  1973.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  remaining  costs  in  this  Joint  under- 
taking is  estimated  at  $38.6  billion  (H  Doc 
No.  349,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  9). 

Neic  propo.ials 

Some  200  actions  and  proposals  Involving 
new  and  increased  Federal  obligation  of  pub- 
lic money  and  credit  can  be  documented  in 
Presidential  messages  and  communications 
to  Congre.ss  during  the  current  administra- 
tion which  began  In  January  1961. 

The  budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1963 
ipp  118  266)  and  other  official  publications 
indicate  that  the  administration  expects  nu- 
merically up  to  95  percent  of  its  actions  and 
proposals  to  have  been  Implemented  in  some 
measure  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

It  may  be  notable  that  this  statement 
gives  no  consideration  to  the  administra- 
tions proposal  to  finance  medical  care  for 
the  aged  out  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  or  the  proposal  for  the  federalization  of 
unemployment  insurance  compensation. 

Tlie  computation  does  Include  $233  million 
in  Federal  grants  during  fiscal  year  1963  for 
defraying  modical-care  expenses  for  the  aged 
under  the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
program  as  it  is  provided  in  the  budget  ( 1963 
Bud   Doc   App.,  p   432) . 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  through  expan- 
sion of  social  security  fund  benefits,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Is  not  Included 
in  the  $1'^  trillion  computation  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  Trust  fund  budget  projections  to  date 
c;xrry  neither  obligation  nor  liability  esti- 
mates on  the  proposal;  and 

2  Figures  used  in  the  $1  '4  trillion  compu- 
tation are  of  an  actuarial  nature  with  the 
cutoff  date  taken  as  of  December  31.  1961. 

The  lowest  first-year  cost  estimate  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  finance  medical 
care  for  the  aged  through  the  trust  fund  of 
the  social  security  system  has  been  $1.1  bil- 
lion. Other  estimates  of  the  first-year  cost 
have  run  much  higher. 

These  estimates  have  been  given  In  testi- 
mony before  congressional  committees 
(Hearings  before  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  H.R.  4222.  vol.  1,  p.  41)  in 
connection  with  pending  bills.  Estimates 
in  terms  of  increased  liabilities  against  the 
fund  have  not  been  submitted  in  testimony. 
The  unemployment  insurance  and  com- 
pensation program,  as  operated  to  date,  gen- 
erally has  been  financed  from  special  taxes 
on  employers  under  rates  and  standards 
which  vary  among  the  States.  The  compen- 
sation also  varies  among  the  States  as  to 
amounts  and  duration. 
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There  have  been  so-called  emergency  oc- 
casiona  when  repayable  advances  have  been 
made  to  the  account!  of  some  State*  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Federal  Treastiry. 
But,  In  fact.  Federal  obligation  otherwise 
has  been  rejected. 

Under  the  circvunstancea  with  respect  to 
this  program,  as  they  presently  exist,  com- 
putations in  this  statement  do  not  Include 
any  Federal  financial  obligation  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  compensation  in  fiscal 
year  1963  or  l)eyond. 

But  the  administration  has  proposed  ex- 
tensive federalization  of  the  program  through 
uniform  standards,  taxes,  and  payments.  If 
this  proposal  should  be  adopted.  Federal  ob- 
ligations— without  doubt — would  develop 
quickly  In  Increasing   amounts. 

Many  of  the  new  proposals  which  have 
been  generally  treated  to  this  point  merit 
special  mention  relative  to  their  potential 
obligations.     Examples  include: 

1.  The  proposal  for  Federal  pay  (reform) 
raises.  1963  budget  requests  include  $200 
million  for  the  first  6  months  beginning 
January  1,  1963  (Bud.  Doc.,  p.  266);  a  3- 
year  buildup  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$300  million  a  year  is  recommended:  the  ulti- 
mate increase  is  estimated  at  $1  billion  a  year 
ad  infinitum. 

2.  Alliance  for  Progress:  The  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1963  includes  an  appropriation 
request  for  $600  million  (p.  137).  The  Pres- 
ident has  requested  $3  billion  In  long-term 
authorizations  (H.  Doc.  No.  362.  p.  3).  Un- 
der international  agreement  the  program  is 
estimated  to  spend  $20  blUlon  to  be  derived 
from  public  and  private  sources. 

3.  Space  exploration  (including  moon  shot; 
man  on  the  moon  in  10  years)  :  The  budget 
requests  $3.8  billion  (p.  72)  for  fiscal  year 
1963;  the  President  last  year  Indicated  space 
costs  would  run  up  to  $9  billion  over  5 
years;  unofficial  estimates  place  the  ultimate 
costs  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  as  high 
as  $40  billion. 

4.  Civil  defense;  The  budget  includes  1963 
authorizations  totaling  $700  million  (p.  173). 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  grants  for 
shelter  construction,  supplies,  etc.  Ultimate 
cost  figures  have  not  been  developed. 

5.  Urban  renewal  and  transportation:  Fed- 
eral commitments  for  slum  clearance,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities  have  been 
building  up  for  years.  Transportation  was 
added  to  this  group  last  year.  All  have  been 
Increased  this  year.  They  have  been  treated 
generally  In  this  statement.  Rebuilding  cit- 
ies and  the  Nation's  transportation  systems 
could  provide  a  bottomless  pit  for  Federal 
commitments. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary: 

1  Obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government  In 
the  form  of  current  authority  to  obligate 
public  funds,  outstanding  Federal  debt,  and 
other  commitments  can  be  calculated  to  ap- 
proximately $1  %  trillion. 

2.  But,  as  a  total  of  the  Government's  ob- 
ligations, this  figure  is  far  from  complete; 
It  does  not  Include  untold  billions  in  clear 
and  certain  commitments  for  future  spend- 
ing which  cannot  be  calculated. 

3  The  statement  documents  current  di- 
rect Federal  obligations  and  It  makes  future 
commitments  the  subject  of  special  treat- 
ment The  recent  record  is  an  Inadequate 
but  available  basis  for  forecasting  coming  de- 
velopments. 

4.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  ultimate  cost 
of  great  portions  of  the  Government's  obli- 
gations is  to  be  determined  by  the  develop- 
ment of  contingencies.  These  areas  are 
marked  and  emphasized  In  this  statement. 
.  The  fact  is  that  the  remoteness  of  these 
contingencies  Is  to  be  determined  by  the 
stability  of  the  Nation's  economic  condition 
and  the  soundness  of  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial position. 

Under  conditions  of  Federal  paternalism. 
intervention   and   control   which  have  been 


allowed  to  develop  In  this  eoiintry,  the  Oot- 
ernment's 'existing  direct  obligations  and  its 
futtire  conamitmenta  are  vital  elements  In 
the  Nation's  stability. 
The  recent  record  shows: 

1.  The  9  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  have  been  relatively  pro8p>erous;  but 
there  have  been  six  Federal  deficits  in  those 
9  years,  and  the  net  deficit  over  the  period 
has  been  at  least  $29  billion  (1068  Bud.  Doc., 
p.  42);  and 

2.  Federal  spending  in  1963  will  be  $25 
billion  higher  than  it  was  9  years  ago;  "  the 
Federal  debt  has  reached  its  highest  point 
in  history;  "  and  the  value  of  the  dollar 
has  continued  to  drop." 

The  overriding  in  any  responsible  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  is  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  Government's  power  to  tax 
is  the  basis  for  every  obligation  it  assumes 
and  every  commitment  it  makes. 

Latest  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports,  pub- 
lished by  the  Commerce  Department,  esti- 
mated the  assessed  value  of  real  and  tangible 
property  In  the  United  States  at  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  (Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  p.  418). 

The  best  and  most  recent  estimates  indi- 
cate personal  Income  in  the  current  calendar 
year  will  be  some  $443  billion,  and  corpc»-ate 
profits  for  the  same  year  will  be  approxi- 
mately $53  billion.'* 

But  the  Federal  lien  on  our  wealth  Is  not 
alone.  Other  vast  obligations  against  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  lie  in  State,  local, 
corporate,  and  private  areas. 

Direct  debt  in  these  sectors  by  no  means 
constitutes  all  of  the  commitments  involved, 
and  there  are  certain  elements  of  duplica- 
tion In  the  debt  and  commitments  at  each 
level. 

But  for  appropriate  consideration  at  this 
point,  an  official  statement  of  current  and 
direct  Federal,  State,  local,  corporate,  and 
private  debt  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (Secretary  of  Treasury  letter,  dated 
Feb.  28,   1962)   follows: 

Current  direct  debt  only  in  the  United 
States.  Dec.  31.  I9€l 

BiUion 

Federal $296.  5 

State  and  local 75.0 

Private 307.0 

Corporate 380.  0 

Total 1,058.5 

The  figures  and  considerations  presented 
in  this  statement  cannot  be  omitted  in  any 
measurement  of  the  magnitude  and  the 
gravity  of  the  obligations  and  commitments 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  shall  deal  further  with  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  Government  in  subsequent 
statements. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  iinfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)   to  amend  further 


"  1963  Federal  Budget  Docim:ient,  p.  42. 

"Legislative  Reference  Service  (Library  of 
Congress)  compUatlons,  through  May  2,  1962. 

1*  Revised  estlnrxates  by  Staff,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Senate 
Finance  Ccxnmittee  Hearings,  Revenue  Act 
of    1962,   Apr.   2,    1962.   voL   I,  p.   378. 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
treated  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  18,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  $335,000,000"  and  insert  "$300,000- 
000";  on  page  6,  after  line  9,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  252.  ArxHonizATioN. — There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $3,000,000.- 
000  for  use.  In  addition  to  other  funds  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  beginning  in  any  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  which  is 
authorized  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  use  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1 963 :  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
use  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1968,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  may  be  used  for  assistance 
on  terms  other  than  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  in  United  States  dol- 
lars." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"Sec.  252.  Attthorization. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpKJses  of  this  title,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use 
beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1966,  which 
stuns  are  authorized  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  doUars." 

On  page  7,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  253.  Fiscal  PaovisioNS. — All  receipts 
In  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the 
benefit  of  covmtrles  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act.  notwlUistandlng  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United  States 
dollars  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  shaU  remain  available 
until  expended." 

On  page  8.  line  5,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$481,500,000"  and  insert  "$400,- 
000,000";  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", strike  out  "as  follows:";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  11,  strike  out  "(a)  Amend  subsection 
(a)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  strike  out 
$300,000,000"  and":  in  the  same  Une,  after 
"1963".  strike  out  "and  "$400,000,000",  re- 
spectively"; after  line  13,  strike  out: 

"(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
'keep'  and  substituting  'provide  quarterly 
reports  to'  and  by  striking  out  'currently  in- 
formed of  and  substituting  'on'." 

On  page  9.  after  line  14,  insert  a  new  sub- 
section, as  follows: 

"(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"'(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  and  in  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  ( 1 )  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap- 
propriations   for    administrative    expenses.'  " 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "(b)"  and   Insert   "(c)";    at   the 
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beginning  of   line   4,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(d)";  after  line  14,  Inaert: 

"(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  '(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  F*resldent 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  national- 
ized, expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  entities  referred  to 
in  section  221(b),  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or 
enforced  against  such  property  or  the  own- 
ers thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  ex- 
actions, or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera- 
tional conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature 
owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or 
the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obliga- 
tions under  international  law  toward  such 
citizens  and  entitles,  including  the  prompt 
payment  in  convertible  foreign  exchange  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  na- 
tionalized, expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized, 
or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  ques- 
tion In  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a 
final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will 
be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange- 
ments with  the  owners  for  such  payment 
made  within  twelve  months  following  such 
submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  to  such  nation  until 
he  \b  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken. 

""(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the  value 
of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for  such 
assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962.'  " 

On  page  12,  line  19.  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "fifty"  and  Insert  "twenty-five"; 
on  page  13.  line  2.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "two  years"  and  insert  "one  year"; 
after  line  3,  strike  out: 

"(d)  In  section  634(d).  which  relates  to 
reports  and  Information,  strike  out  'twelve 
months'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'fiscal  year'." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 
"(d)    In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status     of    personnel    detailed,    strike     out 
'624(e)"  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'624(d)'." 

On  page  14.  after  line  9.  strike  out: 
"Sec.  402.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C. 
2103(f))  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  final 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  President  may  del- 
egate any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this 
section  to  such  other  officer  or  head  of 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
he  deems  appropriate.'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  change  the 
section  number  from  "403"  to  "402";  on  page 
15.  after  line  4.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Sep- 
tember 21.  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  'abroad'  after  the  word 
'expositions' "" 

And.  after  line  8.  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 

"PART    V MIGRATION    AND    RETUGEE 

ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962'. 

"Skc.  502.  (a)  The  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized  to   continue   membership   for   the 


United  States  in  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitution  approved  in 
Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19,  1953.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the 
economic  progress  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  providing  for  a  coordinated  supply 
of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  lis 
contributions  to  the  Committee  for  the 
effectuation  of  its  purposes,  and  all  neces- 
sary salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time — 

"(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  Is  ex- 
ercising his  good  offices; 

"(2)  for  assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  refu- 
gees designated  by  the  President  (by  class, 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense, 
or  to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  for  assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States  whenever  the 
President  shall  determine  that  such  assist- 
ance would  be  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  term  "refugees' 
as  herein  used  means  aliens  who  (A)  because 
of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion, 
fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; (B)  cannot  return  thereto  because  of 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  political  opinion;  and  (C»  are  in 
urgent  need  of  assistance  for  the  essentials  of 
life; 

"(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment  and 
services  related  thereto; 

"(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettle- 
ment in,  other  areas  of  the  United  States  of 
individuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C) 
thereof)  and  who,  having  regard  for  their 
Income  and  other  resources,  need  assistance 
in  obtaining  such  services;  and 

"(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro- 
fessional training  of  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who.  having 
regard  for  their  income  and  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  In  ob- 
taining such  retraining. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest, 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  may  be  transferred  to,  and  con- 
solidated with,  funds  made  available  for 
this  part  in  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  Informed  of 
the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions authorized  in  this  part. 

"(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a) .  405(c) .  405(d) .  and  451  (c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 
tinued   available    for    the    purposes    of    this 


section  and  may  be  consolidated  with  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  this  section. 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to.  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con- 
tracts with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons.  Government  or  Government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  International  and  intergov- 
ernmental organizations:  and 

"(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  made 
available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant  or 
otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  functions  authorized  under 
this  part  may  be  performed  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  7)  as 
amended)  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

•Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform 
any  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  spec- 
ify, any  individual  so  designated  under  this 
subsection  is  authorized  to  redelegate  to  any 
of  hi.s  subordinates  any  functions  author- 
ized to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section, except  the  function  of  exercising 
the  waiver  authority  specified  in  section 
503(bi  of  this  part. 

'■(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorized in  accordance  with  authority  grant- 
ed in  this  part  or  under  authority  governing 
the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are 
allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  or 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  sep- 
arate appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  available  for— 
"(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel.  Including  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expendi- 
tures outside  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  services  and  for 
other  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel) 
without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  part: 

"(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  part; 

"(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  re<?prd 
to  section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use    543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

"(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq  ).  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

"(5)  expen.^es  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
Augu.st  1.  1956  (70  Stat.  890-892).  as 
amended;  and 
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"'(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  In  this  part,  all  determina- 
tions, authorization,  regulations,  ordera, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  Is- 
sued, undertaken,  or  entered  Into  under  au- 
thority of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  this  part. 

""Sec.  606.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  406  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  604),  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  607.  Until  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  activities  under 
this  part,  such  activities  may  be  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  461 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962.' 

"PART  I — ACT  rOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
or    19S1 

"Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

"Sec.  101.  Section  103  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  containing 
a  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  paragraph:  It  is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  support  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  should  be  continued,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.' 

"Chapter  2 — Development  and  assistance 

"Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

"Sec.  102  "ntle  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  211(a).  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  strike  oit  'In  so  doing' 
in  the  second  sentence  anl  substitute  'In 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
vuider  this  title'. 

"(b)  In  section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  '1{>62'  and  '$380.- 
000.000'  and  substitute  '1963'  and  $300.- 
000.000'.  respectively. 

■(c)  Strike  out  section  213.  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

"Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

"Sec  103.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follov  s: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221  (b)  which  relates 
t'l  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1,000,- 
000.000'  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
•$1,300,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  sti ike  out '$90,000.- 
000'  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
■$180,000,000'. 

"(b)  Amend  section  222.  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follo^/s: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (d)  Insert  '.  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title' 
before  the  period. 

"(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
(f)  : 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Preelder  t  for  use  begin- 
ning In  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
000.000.  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.' 

"(c)  Amend  section  224,  ^/hich  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  ^jnerlcan  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 


"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  •$10,000,- 
000'  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
'$60,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  'and  (e)' 
and  substitute  '(e) ,  and  (f) '. 

"Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 
"Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  surveys  of  Investment  opportunities, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962'  and  sub- 
stituting '1963'. 

"Alliance  few  Progress 
"Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI,  as  follows: 

"  "Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
"  'Sec.  251.  Genxxal  Authoritt. —  (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relatlonshipM  among 
them.  Accordingly,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  Latin  America. 

"'(b)    Assistance     furnished     under     this 
title  shall   be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources. 
In   famishing  assistance   to   countries   and 
areas   under   this   title,    the  President  i>hall 
take  Into  account  ( 1 )    the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which 
the  recipient  country  or  area  Is  showing  a 
responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  politi- 
cal,  and   social   concerns  of  its   people  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic 
and  technical   soundness  of  the  activity  to 
be  financed;    (3)    the  consistency  of  the  ac- 
tivity   with,    and    Its   relationship   to,   other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or 
planned,   and  Its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives;   and    (4)    the  possible 
effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved.    In  mak- 
ing loans  under  this  title  from  funds  which 
are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as 
to  principal   and  Interest   In  United   States 
dollars,  the  President  shall  take  Into  account, 
in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  In 
the   preceding  sentence,   whether   financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
The   provisions   of  sections   201(d),   202(b), 
202 (c).  and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 
"'(c)    The    authority    of    section    614(a) 
may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements 
of    this    title    with    respect    to   funds    made 
available  for  this  title  which  are  required  to 
be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
Interest   in   United   States   dollars,   and  the 
authority    of    section    610    may    be   used   to 
transfer   such   funds    only    to   funds   made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos- 
tering measures  of  agrarian  reform.  Including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with 
a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 
"  'Sxc.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
I^esldent  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 


purposes,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  beginning  In  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1986,  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $1(X).000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
In  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  ayailable  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest in  United  States  dollars.' 

"Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

"Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962' 
and  '$153,500,000'  and  substituting  '19b'3' 
and  '$148,900,000',  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
"Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1962'  and  '$465,000,000'  and 
substituting  '1963'  and  '$400,000,000',  re- 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
"Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1962'  and  substituting  '1963'. 

"PART   n INTERNATIONAL    PXACX  AND    BECXJRITT 

ACT   OF    i»ei 

"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

"Sec.    201.    Chapter    2    of    part    II    of    the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 

which     relates     to     military     assistance,     is 

amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  507  a),  which  relates  to 
sales.  Insert  'not  less  than'  before  'the  value' 
In  the  first  sentence. 

"(b)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  stiiki;  out  '1962'  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  substitute  '1963'. 
"(c)  In  section  511  (b),  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, strike  out  'military  assistance  programs' 
and  Insert  'grant  programs  of  defense 
articles'. 

"PART   ni 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter    1    of    i>art    m    of    the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 

which     relates     to     general     provisions,     is 

amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  pat- 
ents and  technical  information,  strike  out 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  acounts.  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  and  In  sections  451.  510,  and  614 
shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations 
made  available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g) 
(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed 
from  appropriations  for  administrative  ex- 
penses.' 

"(c)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  'and  11'  and  substitute  *,  n,  and  VI'. 

"(d)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  re- 
lates to  economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  and  substitute  a  new  section  618 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  618.  Use  or  Sxttlxment  Receipts. — 
United  SUtes  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Bco- 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  tbe 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  part.' 
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"(e)  In  wcUon  620,  vhicb  reOates  to  re- 
fttrlctloiiB  on  ««sis«&ace  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  foUowlng  nev  subeecUoni: 

"  '(e)  In  any  ease  In  whlcb  the  Presklent 
determines  that  :.  Batloc  or  a  poUtical  buIeh 
dlTi^roo  thereof  has  bcreaftex  (1)  natlonal- 
ixed.  expropriated,  or  otherwlae  adfled  the 
Qiwnenfalp  or  control  ol  tta«  ptroperty  oX 
TTnlted  States  dtlsens  or  entitles  referred 
to  In  section  a21(b>,  or  (3)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  proporty  or  the 
owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  otlier 
exactions,  or  restrictive  malntenanca  or 
operational  conditions  not  Imposed  or  en- 
forced with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  Its  own  na- 
tionals or  the  nationals  of  any  goTernment 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  taking  of  action  In  cither  of 
such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis- 
charge Its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  citizens  and  entities.  In- 
cluding the  prompt  payment  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange  to  the  ovimer  or  owners  of 
such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub- 
mitting the  question  In  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion or  conciliation  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures under  which  a  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the 
owners  lor  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the 
President  shall  ruspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that    appropriate   steps    arc   being   taken. 

"'(t)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act 
and  the  Agrlcultm-al  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for 
sxich  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962.' 

"Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
"Sk.  302.  Chapter    2   at   part   III   of    the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19«1,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  821,  which  relates  to  ex- 
ercise of  functions,  delete  '(a)'  and  strike 
out  subsections  (b),  (c).  {d) ,  and  (e). 

"(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  '(d)'.  Inserting  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ",  and 
programs  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,'  after  "Peace  Corps",  and  inserting  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub- 
section (d)  ",  and  Public  Law  86-735'  after 
'part  II  of  this  Act'. 

"(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  'seventy- 
six*  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  'one 
hundred  and  twenty-five'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  :  ':  Provided  further.  That,  when- 
ever the  President  determines  it  to  be  im- 
porUnt  fur  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year  pending  assignment  outside  the 
United  States.' 

"(d)  In  section  e29(b).  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  '624 
(e)'  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'624(d)'. 

"(e)  In  section  63S(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorttles.  strike  out  'and  V  and 
substitute  *,  V.  and  VI'  and  strike  out 
made'. 


"(f)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  '1963" 
and  'tSOjOOO.OOO'  and  substitute  '1963'  and 
'$55,000,000',  respectively. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  to  the 
Secretary  of  State*. 

"Chapter   3 — Miscellaneous   provisions 

"Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  m  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  Is 
amended  as  fonov;s: 

"(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d) . 

"(b)  Section  644(m).  which  relates  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  as 
grant  assistance'  m  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

"(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex- 
pended balances.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
this  Act  or'  after  ']>ursuant  to'. 

"part     IV — AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER     LAWS 

"Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments   contained   in  such  part. 

"Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1966  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  wtih  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  United  States  which 
is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or 
death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try: Provided,  That  «uch  claim  is  not  cog- 
nizable under  any  other  statute  or  inter- 
national agreement  of  the  United  States  and 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or 
the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof." 

"Sec  403.  SectiOQ  102(a)  (3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256.  approved  Septem- 
ber 21.  1961 )  is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
the  word  abroad'  after  the  word  exposi- 
tions'. 

"PART    V  — MIGRATION    AND    REFUGEE    ASSISTANCK 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  501.  This  j)art  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962'. 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitution  approved  In 
Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19.  1953.  For  the 
piurpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  mlgrsoits  and  to  enhance  the 
economic  progress  of  the  developing  co\in- 
trles  by  providing  for  a  coordinated  supply 
of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessaiy  from  time  to  time  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  con- 
tributions to  the  Cciirunittee  for  the  effectua- 
tion of  its  purj)oses,  and  all  necessary  sal- 
aries and  expenses  incident  to  United  States 
pmrtlclpatlon  in  the  Committee. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  iimounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time — 

"(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Natlon.s  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  asslsi:ance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  is 
exercising  his  good  ofBces; 

"(2)  for  assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  refu- 
gees designated  by  the  Presldr'nt  (by  cla.'ts 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence  i 
when  the  Presldert  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contjlbute  to  the  defense   or 


to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  In- 
terests of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident shall  determine  that  such  assistance 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  term  'refugees' 
as  herein  used  means  aliens  who  (A)  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  (B)  cannot  return  thereto  be- 
cause of  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion;  and  (C) 
are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  for  the  es- 
sentials of  life; 

"(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substintlal 
numbers  of  Individuals  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof  i  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  Individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment 
and  services  related  thereto; 

"(5i  for  transportation  to,  and  resettle- 
ment. In  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
of  individuals  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C)  there- 
of) and  who.  having  regard  for  their  Income 
and  other  resources,  need  assistance  In  ob- 
taining such  services;  and 

"(6»  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro- 
fesiilonal  training  of  Indlvldaals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who,  having 
regard  for  their  Income  and  resources,  need 
such  employment  or  need  assistance  in  ob- 
taining such  retraining, 

•(C)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  Important  to  the  national  interest. 
not  exceeding  »10.000.000  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  funds  made  availab'e  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  ris 
amended,  may  be  transferred  to.  and  con- 
solidated with,  funds  made  av.iilable  f>.r 
this  p>art  in  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs. 

••(di  The  President  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  Inf  >rmea 
of  the  u.se  of  funds  and  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions authorized  in  this  part. 

"(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutu.U 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssist<\nce  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a),  405(c).  405(d).  and  451  (ci 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
aincrided.  arc  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 
tinued available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  m.-iy  be  consul IcUted  with  appro- 
priations authorized  by  tills  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  President  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to,  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con- 
tracts with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  [lersons.  Government  or  Government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  and  international  and  inter- 
governmental   organizations;    and 

"(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds. 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  made 
available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or 
otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
)3art,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
I>art  m.iy  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  (85  Stat.  7),  as 
ionended)  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tract.s  and  the  cxjjenditure  of  the  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify. 
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"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  or 
any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform 
any  functions  conferred  upc  n  the  President 
by  this  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  specify, 
any  Individual  so  designated  under  this  sub- 
section Is  authorized  to  rede  legate  to  any  of 
his  subordinates  any  functions  authorized  to 
be  performed  by  him  under  this  subsection, 
except  the  function  of  exercising  the  waiver 
authority  specified  In  sectloc  503(b)  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  any  agency  of  the  Unl  ,ed  States  Gov- 
ernment any  part  of  any  lunds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposos  of  this  part. 
Such  funds  shall  be  availabl.;  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
authorized  in  accordance  'vith  authority 
granted  In  this  part  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  igeucles  of  the 
United  States  Government  x>  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  traiuferred.  Funds 
allocated  or  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  es- 
tablished In  separate  appropriation  accounts 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 

"Sec  505.  (a)  Funds  availal)le  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  available  for — 

"(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel.  Including  Porelfn  Service  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  utl  ized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other 
than  compensation  of  personnel)  without 
regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  p  irposes  of  this 
part; 

"(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  part; 

"(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U  S  C.  543) .  and  loss  by  exchai  ge; 

"(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.SC. 
801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

"(5)  expenses  authorized  hy  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1956  (70  Stat.  890-8^2)  as  amend- 
ed; and 

■'(6)  all  other  expenses  dete -mined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Except  as  may  be  expr?ssly  provided 
to  the  contrary  In  this  part,  i.U  determina- 
tifins.  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  otlier  actions  is- 
sued, undertaken,  or  entered  Into  under 
atithorlty  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  this  part  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  super- 
seded under  the  authority  of  tils  part. 

"Sec.  506.  Subsections  (a).  (:),and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  Jul 7  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504) ,  are  hereby  rep)ealed. 

"Sec  507.  Until  the  enactmt'nt  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  activities  under 
this  part,  such  activities  may  be  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  451 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  ikct  of  1961,  as 
amended." 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 
Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  program  represents  one  of 
the  many  instruments  of  national  pol- 
icy by  which  the  United  States  seeks  to 
meet  its  worldwide  responsibilities.  To- 
gether, the  various  instruments  of  na- 
tional pohcy  carried  on  at  every  level — 
political,  military,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional— enable  our  country  to  maintain 
its  security  and  to  advance  its  vital  in- 
terests. It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
favorably  reported  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962  to  the  Senate. 

Foreign  aid,  although  still  controver- 
sial, has  over  the  years  gained  broad  ac- 
ceptance as  a  continuing  and  important 
element  of  our  foreign  policy.  From  the 
outset  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, foreign  aid  has  been  vigorously 
supported  by  every  President,  eveiy  Sec- 
retary of  State,  every  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, every  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  every  Congress. 
Foreign  aid  Is  also  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  major  newspapers,  most  of 
which  have  looked  into  aid  programs  on 
the  ground.  Most  of  the  well-informed 
private  citizens  groups  have  strongly 
supported  foreign  aid,  and  these,  too, 
have  studied  the  progrtim  on  a  contin- 
uing basis. 

Outside   Washington,  D.C.,   however, 
there  is  wide  opinion  that  the  aid  pro- 
gram is  an  end  in  itself,  independent  of 
the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy;  that, 
in  essence,  it  represents  the  fulfillment 
of  a  moral  obligation  which  the  richest 
society  has  to  the  many  poor  societies. 
Other  Americans  regard  foreign  aid  as 
a  global  boondoggle,  a  massive  exercise 
in   waste   that  serves   the   interests   of 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  recip- 
ient countries.     Unfortunately,  our  an- 
nual discussion  of  foreign  aid,  both  in 
Congress  and  the  press,  has  contributed 
far  less  than  it  should  to  the  public's 
understanding.      It    is    conducted    too 
much  in  terms  of  aid  levels  and  too  little 
in  tenns  of  the  overall  jwlitical  purposes 
that  underlie  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Our  basic  political  objectives  are  sub- 
ject to  little  variations.    Stated  simply, 
the   United  States  has  focused  its  ef- 
forts on  the  goal  of  building  a  sane  in- 
ternational order  based  on  a  community 
of  independent  societies.    A  number  of 
purposes  underlie  this  central  objective, 
but  the  most  urgent  and  compelling  of 
these  is  the  need  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  Communist  imperialism  at  whatever 
level  it  is  applied — military,  political,  or 
economic.    Closely  related  is  the  need  to 
assist  the  r>oorer  societies  in  their  histor- 
ic effort  to  fulfill  legitimate  aspirations 
and  to  develop  durable  and  productive 
institutions.    Both  of  these  related  pur- 
poses are  served  by  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  foreign  aid,  far 
from  being  a  latter-day  invention  of 
American  policymakers,  is  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy  at  least  as  old  as 
the  nation -state  system.    However,  the 


first  program  of  massive  foreign  assist- 
ance for  purposes  of  bolstering  the  econ- 
omies of  whole  nations  was  undertaken 
by  Great  Britain  In  the  years  following 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  In  1815, 
In  a  program  comparable  for  its  time  to 
the  scope  and  design  of  the  Marshall 
plan,   Britain  extended  large  loans  to 
Prussia,  whose  economy  had  been  rav- 
aged by  the  French  invasions.    Private 
British  financial  interests  assisted  In  the 
recovery  of  Prance,  the  defeated  enemy, 
by  providing  large  loans  with  which  to 
meet   the   enormous  claims  that   were 
made   against  France   for   reparations. 
Britain's  aid  program,  coupled  with  a 
generous  territorial  and  poliUcal  settle- 
ment, helped  to  stabilize  the  restored 
Bourbon  regime  and  hence  contributed 
to  the  general  stabilization  of  Europe. 
In  bringing  to  bear  all  of  the  instruments 
of  foreign   poUcy— first  military,   then 
political  and  economic— Britain  restored 
the  European  equilibrium  on  which  her 
own  security  depended  and  led  Eiu-ope 
into  the  long  era  of  relative  peace  which 
lasted  vmtil  1914. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive economic  aid  program  ever 
devised  by  statesmen  to  serve  an  en- 
lightened political  purpxxse.  Much  of  Its 
motivation  lay  in  the  generosity  and  com- 
passion of  the  American  people,  but  Its 
grand  design  as  an  act  of  statesmanship 
was  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
America's  oldest  and  most  important  al- 
lies and  thereby  to  strengthen  her  own 
security  against  the  new  Imperialism — 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today's  foreign  aid  program  differs  in 
no  way  in  its  purpose  from  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  it  is  greatly  changed  in  form 
and  content.  Europe  required  massive 
infusions  of  capital;  with  their  advanced 
human  resources  and  revived  institu- 
tions, the  European  societies  were  able 
to  make  effective  use  of  their  resources. 
The  problems  of  the  less-developed  soci- 
eties of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
have  a  scope  and  complexity  that  neither 
capital  nor  technical  aid,  by  itself,  can 
materially  affect. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  that  certain  minimum 
standards  of  public  administration,  pub- 
lic education,  and  a  cultural  environ- 
ment which  encourages  capital  forma- 
tion are  essential  preconditions  to  the 
effective  use  of  capital.    The  framers  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  clearly  recog- 
nized that  economic  development  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with — or,  more  precisely 
must  be  preceded  by— political  and  social 
change.     In  turn,  such  change  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  external  pressure.    To 
provide  aid  without  stipulating  condi- 
tions that  will  advance  the  purpose  of 
the  aid  is  to  court  failure.    In  this  sense, 
we  should  be  frank  in  stating  that  our 
development  aid  programs  carry  clear 
and  precise  "strings."    Indeed,  these  are 
set  forth  in  the  act  itself;  I  would  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  sections  201  and 
211,  as  well  as  the  committee  report  of 
last  year  and  this  year. 

I  might  observe,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  progressive  democratic  groups 
in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  have  never  ob- 
jected to  American  intervention  as  such 
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on  these  terms.  Indeed.  I  believe  that 
Intervention  on  behalf  of  progress  and 
reform  it  generally  well  received.  "The 
moral  here."  as  one  perceptive  student 
of  Latin  American  afTairs  recently  put 
it,  "i&  that  a  great  power  such  as  the 
United  States  necessarily  intervenes  in 
the  affairs  of  otlier  countries,  especially 
smaller  ones,  as  much  by  what  it  does  not 
do  as  by  what  it  does.  A  policy  of  non- 
intervention, if  that  term  is  interpreted 
in  the  strictest,  most  Uteral  sense,  be- 
comes plainly  impossible.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  not  one  of  intervention  or 
nonintervention  per  se,  but  of  the  ends 
and  means  of  intervention." 

In  any  case,  we  are  gaining  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
encouraging  progress  and  reform  in 
changing  societies.  We  have  been  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  preconditions  to 
development.  We  know  also  that  good 
development  plans  are  of  little  value  in 
the  absence  of  a  government  capable  of 
carrying  them  out;  that  the  finest  tax 
authority  is  useless  if  the  government 
does  not  believe  in  collecting  taxes;  that 
modern  machinery  and  other  technical 
equipment  cannot  be  operated  by  un- 
skilled people;  that  even  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  techniques  of  increas- 
ing agricultural  output  will  have  little 
appeal  when  the  benefits  will  accrue  not 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  land  but  to  an 
absentee  landlord. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  also 
know  that  land  reform  can  bring  on  ag- 
ricultural chaos  if  it  is  not  preceded  by 
the  creation  of  institutions  capable  of 
duplicating  the  services  performed  by 
the  departing  landlord. 

We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  gen- 
eral formula  for  economic  development 
of  all  the  less  developed  countries.  To 
generalize  from  the  experience  of  India 
to  the  problems  of  Peru  or  Tanganyika 
is  as  futile  as  to  generalize  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  to  the 
needs  of  India.  In  each  ease,  there  must 
be  a  development  plan  appropriate  to 
the  problems  and  requirements  of  the 
particular  country.  For  countries  in 
the  earliest  stage — the  predevelopment 
state— plans  should  be  related  to  the 
creation  of  administrative  capabilities 
and  education.  In  countries  wijich  have 
moved  well  beyond  the  predevelopment 
stage— India.  Pakistan,  and  Brazil  are 
examples — development  assistance  pro- 
grams can  and  do  directly  reflect  their 
capacities  to  absorb  large  sums  of  capi- 
tal. 

In  every  case,  the  essential  string  that 
we  must  attach  to  our  development  aid 
Is  the  requirement  that  it  serve  the 
broad,  longrun  interest  of  the  recipient 
countiy.  Only  the  most  rigorous  ad- 
herence to  priorities  of  need  and  pro- 
ductivity will  make  it  possible  for  the 
changing  societies  to  attain  durable 
progress;  to  achieve  anything  less  will 
mean  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
forfeiting  its  purpose  as  an  insti-ument 
of  American  policy. 

One  of  the  most  promising  veliicles  for 
economic  gi-owth  is  the  autonomous,  pub- 
lic authority.  Such  quasi-governmental 
organizations  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  aiid  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority should  serve  as  models  for  a  num- 
ber of  developing  countries,  whose  pro- 


grams are  bogged  down  in  politics,  or 
bureaucracy,  or  both.  In  Latin  America. 
for  example,  tliere  is  an  urgent  r^eed  to 
give  momentum  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  the  examples  of  a  few  dra- 
matic achievements  in  such  critical 
areas  as  housing,  land  reform,  and  other 
areas  of  social  development.  The  pub- 
lic authority  approach,  with  its  proven 
success  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
is  an  ideal  planning  and  administrative 
device  for  achievement  of  such  objec- 
tives. Its  great  advantage,  of  course,  is 
that  it  can  concentrate  resources  on  a 
single  problem,  with  operational  control 
remainins  in  the  hands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  highly  tiaincd  managers  and  tech- 
riicians.  As  ine  committee  report  ob- 
serves: "The  World  Bank  is  very  well 
suited  to  the  role  of  cultivating  public 
authorities."  Moreover,  the  Bank's  of- 
ficial guide.  World  Baiik  Policies  and  Op- 
erations, states.; 

In  respect  of  a  munber  of  government 
projects,  the  Bank  has  asked  that  tlu-ir  op- 
eration be  entrusted  to  a  quasi-autonomous 
authority  or  In  some  other  fashion  be  In- 
sulated so  far  as  possible  from  politl"?' I  pres- 
sures and  rlET'dlles  of  govcrnm^n'  adminis- 
trative proccdtii-es.  In  a  niimber  of  cases 
the  Bank's  help  has  been  sought  and  given 
in  the  establ!sh,nr\ent  and  stafQng  of  operat- 
ing authcrities  of  this  sort. 

I  might  add  that  the  Bank  generally 
insists  upon  the  creation  of  an  autono- 
mous or  .spmiautonomous  authority  as  a 
precondition  to  loans  involving  utilities, 
ports,  water  fower  projects,  and  other 
development  programs.  Aid  officials  are 
alert  to  the  potential  of  these  public  au- 
thorities, and  are  encouraginor  their 
formation.  In  a  number  of  ca.ses,  the 
problem  of  providing  the  human  re- 
sources to  manage  public  authorities  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  creation.  But 
this  is  not  an  insurmountable  problem, 
and  may  be  dealt  with  a  number  of  wavs. 
In  addition  to  the  World  Bank,  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD — Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development — should  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  public 
authorities.  7he  private  foundations  In 
the  United  States  may  also  have  a  role. 

The  committee's  judgment  is  that  the 
current  foreign  aid  program  reflects  a 
realistic  appioach  to  U.S.  interests 
abroad.  The  thrust  of  the  program  has 
been  shifted  to  long-term  development 
loans.  These  are  subject  to  congressional 
appropriations.  They  are  repayable  only 
in  dollars,  but  under  very  liberal  terms 
and  conditions.  Such  terms  and  con- 
ditions are  essential.  Several  of  the  de- 
veloping coxmtries,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  already  carry  heavy  annual 
debt  ser\'ice  btjrdens.  In  many  of  them 
these  obligations  will  drain  a  fifth  or 
more  of  anticipated  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Development  kjans  must 
therefore  carry  only  nominal  service 
charges  and  should  have  long  repay- 
ment schedules. 

Development  loans  are  expected  to 
comprise  nearly  half  of  our  total  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  the  next  year.  In 
prior  years,  loans  never  amounted  to 
more  than  25  percent  of  this  assLstance. 
Indeed,  approved  transactions  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  have  accounted 
for  only  4  percent  of  all  foreign  assist- 


ance made  available  since  the  end  of 
the  Marshall  plan  program. 

It  should  be  understood  that  devel- 
opment loans  are  not  bchig  extended 
haphazardly,  or  to  any  country  seeking 
to  exploit  a  natural  asset.  Instead,  de- 
velopment loans  are  normally  available 
only  to  countries  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  long-term  development 
and  other  self-help  measures.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  there  Is  a  growing 
concentration  in  the  development  loan 
pror;ram.  About  half  of  the  loans  obli- 
gated next  year  will  go  to  four  coun- 
tries— India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Ar- 
gentina. About  60  percent  will  go  to 
six  countries,  the  other  two  being  Nigeria 
and  Turkey. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  criteria 
that  shape  the  loan  program,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  im- 
po.sed  a  number  of  program  proccdui-es 
designed  to  encourage  reform  and  self- 
help  measures.  In  some  cases,  loans 
have  been  scheduled  in  installments, 
with  each  installment  conditioned  upon 
a  speciricd  rate  of  progress  by  the 
recipient  country  in  carrying  out  agrceJ 
domestic  programs. 

Obviously,  a  great  many  of  the  coun- 
tries receiving  foreign  aid  cannot  yet 
qualify  for  development  loans.  A  num- 
ber of  these,  particularly  in  Africa,  are 
in  what  is  known  as  the  predevelopment 
.sta?e.  For  them,  the  bill  authorizes  $300 
million  in  development  grants,  which  are 
u.<=ed  mainly  to  finance  technical  a.ssi.-5t- 
ance  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
these  programs  are  designed  to  improve 
the  educational,  technical,  manaperial. 
and  professional  competence  of  chang- 
in-r  societies.  Development  grants  are 
u.sed  to  finance  the  public  administration 
training  programs,  for  example.  They 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  the  crea- 
tion of  comprehensive  long-term  plans. 
The  emphasis  on  concentration  in  the 
loan  program  has  corresponded  with  a 
similar  trend  in  the  supporting  assist- 
ance program  Supporting  assistance  is 
mainly  used  to  help  certain  countries 
bear  the  bi-unt  of  their  abnonnally 
heavy  military  establislunents.  Viet- 
nam and  Korea  are  examples  of  coun- 
tries located  on  the  peripiiery  of  the 
Communist  empire  and  compelled  to 
maintain  larger  armies  than  their  econ- 
omies can  afford. 

Supporting  a.ssistancc  is  also  used  to 
provide  budgetary  support  for  very  poor 
countries  whose  survival  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  such  assistance.  It  is 
e.^timated  tloat  more  than  half  of  the 
-•supporting  assistance  extended  next  year 
will  tro  to  two  countries  and  over  70  per- 
cent to  four  countries.  Moreover,  the 
procrram  is  being  steadily  reduced,  both 
in  tei-ms  of  the  number  of  countries  par- 
ticipating and  the  levels  of  assistance. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  contingency 
fund  of  $300  million.  This  is  the  same 
as  last  year's  authorization,  but  repre- 
.vnts  a  cut  of  $100  million  beneath  the 
administration's  request.  The  other 
major  aid  activity  la  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  for  which  the  Congress 
last  provided  an  authoriaation  of  $1,7 
billion  for  each  of  the  following  2  fiscal 
yeais.  The  administration's  appropria- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1953  is  $1.5 
billion,   or   $200  million  less   than   the 
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amount  authorized.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  program  has  been  pared 
to  a  minimum  level.  And  the  committee 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  net  effect  on 
the  American  economy  of  the  military 
assistance  program  Is  an  inflow  of  gold. 
This  year.  $335  million  in  mihtary  aid  is 
being  spent  outside  the'  United  States, 
but  the  sale  of  military  equipment  under 
the  program  will  return  $800  million  to 
the  United  States.  Also  more  than  $400 
million  of  direct  business  to  U.S.  firms 
will  be  created  by  a  r  umber  of  cost- 
sharing  programs  that  J.re  being  carried 
on  under  this  program. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  committee  report 
observes  that  about  78  r'crcent  of  all  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962 
will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  administration  esti- 
mates that  almost  all  of  the  economic 
assistance  not  spent  directly  in  the 
United  States  will  be  sr^ent  in  countries 
which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid — 
as  distinct  from  European  countries  and 
Japan. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$100  miUion  to  add  to  the  reserve 
against  investment  guarantees.  More- 
over, the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  guarantees  in  all  categories  has  been 
raised.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  rate  of  progress  in  a  number  of 
countries  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
on  the  capital  Inflow  from  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  committee 
further  believes  that  its  amendment 
dealing  with  expropriation  of  privately 
owned  American  proper '.y  will  encourage 
a  greater  participation  of  American 
businessmen,  small  and  large.  In  over- 
sea ventures. 

This  amendment  occupied  much  of  the 
committee's  time  and  .ittention  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  reflects 
a  imanimous  committer  judgment  that 
such  a  provision  is  necessary.  Nearly 
every  member.  Democritic  and  Repub- 
lican, participated  in  the  drafting  of  the 
final  version  of  the  amendment.  After 
a  good  deal  of  initial  discussion,  the 
committee  adopted  one  of  a  number  of 
the  proposed  amendments  deaUng  with 
the  expropriation  problem.  One  week 
later,  after  even  lengtlier  discussion,  a 
second  and  stronger  provision,  contain- 
ing features  of  other  proposals,  was  in- 
corporated into  the  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  earler,  foreign  aid  is 
not  a  foreign  policy  instrument  of  re- 
cent invention.  Nor  is  ;he  United  States 
the  only  nation  now  coramitted  to  large- 
scale  programs  of  economic  assistance. 
Both  our  free  world  alLes  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  are  engaged  in  significant 
aid  programs.  I  should  Uke,  at  this 
point,  to  comment  briefly  on  Soviet  ef- 
forts in  the  fleld  of  foreign  aid  and  then 
to  consider  the  contribi;tions  in  this  fleld 
of  the  Western  Europe  in  coim tries  and 
Japan. 

The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  aid  program,  be- 
gun in  1955.  has  grown  considerably  in 
size  and  scope  over  the  past  7  years.  By 
the  end  of  1961  Communist  bloc  aid  to 
nonbloc  countries  had  reached  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $6.5  b:llion,  about  $4.5 
billion  in  economic  crxiits  and  grants 
and  about  $2  bilUon  in  military  aid. 
Economic  aid  commitments  alone  have 
averaged  about  $1  billion  annually  for 


the  past  3  years.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
total  has  been  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  20  percent  by  the  European  satel- 
lites, and  less  than  10  percent  by  Com- 
munist China.  Some  28  coim tries  re- 
ceive Communist  bloc  aid,  but  about  80 
percent  goes  to  seven  countries :  Afghan- 
istan, Cuba,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  India, 
Iraq,  and  Syria. 

Communist  aid  programs  are  by  no 
means  the  models  of  eflQciency  and  dis- 
patch that  some  of  the  critics  of  our 
aid  programs  believe  them  to  be.  Out  of 
the  $4.5  billion  in  economic  aid  commit- 
ments to  date,  only  about  $1  billion,  or 
less  than  25  percent,  has  actually  been 
expended.  It  is  clear  that  the  Russians 
have  run  into  the  same  difBculties  of 
performance  that  we  have  encountered: 
transportation  problems,  material  short- 
ages, lack  of  technical  skills  in  recipient 
countries,  shortages  of  local  currencies, 
and  other  imp)ediments. 

The  political  aims  of  Soviet  aid  pro- 
grams are  not  always  successfully  ad- 
vanced by  Soviet  technicians.  Accord- 
ing to  information  provided  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
there  are  probably  more  bloc  aid  tech- 
nicians m  the  28  countries  which  receive 
Communist  assistance  than  there  are 
American  technicians  in  the  over  80 
countries  to  which  we  provide  assistance. 
There  have  been  a  nimiber  of  instances 
in  which  Soviet  personnel  get  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  local  population.  Soviet 
technicians  in  underdeveloped  coimtries 
keep  pretty  much  to  themselves,  living 
in  self-contained  enclaves  and  maintain- 
ing their  own  schools.  They  do  like  to 
shop  in  the  bazaars  and  marketplaces 
where  they  are  known  as  hard  bargainers 
and  frugal  tippers.  Unlike  Soviet  diplo- 
mats. Russian  technicians  are  rarely 
trained  in  the  languages  and  cultures  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  infer 
that  Communist  aid  programs  are  a 
general  failure.  In  fact.  Soviet  aid  has 
been  welcomed  by  recipient  countries 
and  it  has  made  an  impact  which  we 
would  Ignore  at  our  peril.  At  the  same 
time  the  Russians  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties and  failures,  similar  to  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  greater  than  those 
which  we  have  suffered. 

Although  our  allies  are  not  yet  carry- 
ing a  proportionately  comparable  share 
of  the  aid  burden,  signiflcant  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  greater  and 
more  concerted  free  world  aid  effort.  In 
particular,  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee— DAC — of  the  OECD  has  be- 
gun to  assume  certain  responsibilities  for 
aid  coordination. 

Furthermore,  the  aid  programs  of  the 
European  countries  and  Japan,  al- 
though still  less  than  adequate,  have 
been  improving  markedly  both  m  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Gross  official  aid  dis- 
bursements of  the  other  DAC  countries 
and  Japan — for  grants,  loans  of  greater 
than  5  years,  and  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations — rose  90  per- 
cent between  1956  and  1960— from  $1 
billion  to  $1.9  billion.  As  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  aid  disburse- 
ments by  the  other  DAC  countries  and 
Japan  rose  from  0.36  percent  In  1956  to 
0.53  percent  in  1961.    Comparable  United 


States  disbursements  increased  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNY  from  0.51  to  0.59  percent 
in  1960.  Thus,  while  the  United  States 
has  consistently  devoted  a  greater  share 
of  its  total  product  to  foreign  aid  than 
have  the  other  industrialized  countries, 
the  gap  narrowed  from  a  difference  of 
0.15  percentage  points  in  1956  to  0.06 
percentage  points  in  1960. 

Less  impressive  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Uberalization  of  the  terms  of 
aid,  but  here  too  our  allies  are  making 
progress.  They  seem  to  be  moving  away 
from  a  stress  on  short-term  loans  at 
commercial  rates  of  interest.  Though 
less  liberal  than  the  United  States,  they 
are  showing  an  increasing  willingness  to 
extend  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  The  gap,  however,  remains 
wide.  While  repayment  schedules  for 
U.S.  loans  range  between  30  and  40  years, 
Italy  and  Canada,  for  example,  require 
repayment  in  10  to  15  years  while  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  a  current  limit  of 
20  years. 

Progress  toward  coordination  of  na- 
tional aid  programs  has  been  made 
through  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee.  Admittedly,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  but  the  DAC  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  only  a  short  time,  and  the 
signs,  on  balance,  are  optimistic. 

The  overriding  need  is  for  a  general 
strategy  to  guide  the  donor  countries 
of  the  OECD  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  in  their  relations  with  the 
emergent  societies  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Trade  policies,  for  ex- 
ample, which  have  too  often  pulled  in 
the  wrong  direction,  must  be  related  to 
this  strategy.  So  must  the  other  instru- 
ments of  national  poUcy. 

Soviet  foreign  aid.  like  our  own.  is  one 
of  many  instnmients  of  national  poUcy, 
Yet  while  Soviet  aid  is  sometimes  sim- 
ilar to  our  own  in  content,  there  is  a 
radical  difference  in  the  purposes  of  the 
two  programs.  Soviet  aid  is  designed  to 
advance  a  new  iniperiahsm.  There  is 
thus  a  basic  conflict  between  Soviet  aims 
and  those  of  the  recipient  cotmtries, 
most  of  which  are  motivated  above  all 
by  the  desire  to  build  strong,  Independ- 
ent nations.  The  rebuffs  which  the 
Communists  have  suffered  In  such 
countries  as  Guinea  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  are  a  reflection  of  the 
basic  conflict  between  Commimist  im- 
perialism and  the  nationaUsm  of  the 
emergent  nations. 

Free  world  assi-stance,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  in  a 
given  coimtry.  is  a  soimd  instrument  of 
national  policy,  in  terms  of  oiir  own  ob- 
jectives and  those  of  the  recipient  so- 
cieties. The  reason  for  this  is  the  basic 
community  of  aims  which  exists  between 
the  North  Atlantic  democracies  and  the 
changing  societies  of  the  southern  con- 
tinents. We.  like  they,  identify  our 
future  security  and  progress  with  their 
evolution  into  independent  and  strong 
nations.  Having  virtually  liquidated 
their  empires,  the  Western  nations  seek 
to  bolster  the  new  nations  against  Slno- 
Sovlet  Imperialism.  We  are  Inviting  the 
new  nations  to  Join  of  their  own  free 
will  a  community  of  free  nations  based 
on  full  respect  for  national  sovereignty. 
In  this  commiuilty  of  political  Interests 
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lies  the  probability  that  our  aid  pro- 
grams will  achieve  their  ultimate  objec- 
tives, while  those  of  the  Communists 
will  ultimately  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  cail  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Nfr.  8PARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oi^der 
for  the  quorum  call  be  i^esdnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkvbsrqer  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED- 
REPLY  TO  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
on  May  21  last,  the  American  Medical 
Association  presented  on  national  tele- 
vision its  reply  to  President  Kennedy's 
address  in  New  York  the  previous  day 
on  the  question  of  health  care  for  the 
aged.  Because  the  farm  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
were  working  mainly  under  controlled 
time,  I  did  not  seek  to  make  an  extended 
reply  that  week.  And  last  week,  after 
taking  up  the  Public  Works  bill,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  were  quite  brief. 

The  American  Medical  Association's 
reply  to  the  President  was  such  an  as- 
sembly of  distortions  and  outright  mis- 
statements that  we  who  are  supporting 
the  administration's  health  care  for  the 
aged  proposal,  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
cannot  permit  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  go  unanswered.  We  owe 
this  to  those  people  who  might  be 
inclined  to  accept  a  physicians  state- 
ment as  gospel. 

The  statements  by  the  spokesman  for 
the  American  Medical  Association  do  not 
stand  the  test  of  being  either  factual  or 
honest.  It  was  just  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  that  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
made  a  detailed  response  to  the  distor- 
tions and  misstatements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association's  national  advertis- 
ing campaign.  I  intend  now  to  answer 
each  of  the  points  raised  by  Dr.  Leonard 
W.  Larson,  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Annis.  chairman  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  speakers  bureau. 

At  the  outset  of  his  television  appear- 
ance. Dr.  Larson  declared  that  the 
American  system  of  medicine  based  upon 
the  private  doctor  treating  the  private 
patient  has  added  10  years  to  the  life 
span  of  every  American. 

American  medicine  can  take  great 
credit  for  its  advances  and  the  exten- 
sion of  life  in  America.  But  when  Dr. 
Larson  credits  the  entire  extension  of 
10  years  of  life  in  the  last  20  to  Amer- 
ican medicine,  he  fails  to  consider  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  increase  in  life 
can  be  credited  to  improvements  in  nu- 
trition: to  better,  less  crowded  housing; 
to  making  available  to  a  larger  portion 
of  the  population  an  income  which  per- 
mits them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
things  America  has  to  offer.  The  King- 
Anderson  bill  would,  by  paying  some  of 
the  health  bills,  make  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  more  available  to  older 


people.  Many  of  these  are  tied  directly 
to  the  fact  that  social  security  payments 
have  been  made  to  the  working  classes 
of  America,  and  they  have  been  able  to 
afford  better  nutrition  and  better  hous- 
ing for  their  years  of  retirement.  The 
social  security  system  itself  might  have 
done  Its  part  In  extension  of  life. 

Surely  Dr.  Lai-son  is  awarp  U\Rt  many 
of  the  "miraculous  breakthroughs"  ho 
referred  to  as  contributing  to  the  longth- 
enlng  of  the  lifespan  are  the  result 
of  research  undertaken  wltli  Federal 
funds,  Surely  he  must  know  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  cur- 
rently spending  about  $700  million  a  year 
tp  find  new  treatments  and  cures  for 
such  scourges  as  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  arthritis.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  concerned  about  the  health  of 
its  citizens  ever  since  1798,  when  it  e.stab- 
lished  a  program  of  medical  care  for 
merchant  seamen.  Its  concern  for  the 
Nation's  health  is  a  rightful  one  which 
the  medical  profession  has  long  accepted. 
Who  developed  the  method  of  produc- 
ing penicillin  from  bread  mold?  Was 
it  the  American  Medical  Association  or 
any  of  its  doctors?  Or  was  it  done  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  A 
whole  series  of  things  have  been  done 
outside  the  medical  profession.  Any 
full  story  of  the  development  of  drug's 
and  new  remedies  has  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  contributions  of  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society,  not  only  the  prac- 
ticing doctors.  I  am  not  gomg  to  repeat 
the  long  stories  of  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment contributions  to  medicine;  but 
their  work  in  viruses,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  like  antibiotics,  insecticides,  and 
meat  inspection,  have  been  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  American  health. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Larson  is  in  error 
as  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  longevity  in 
the  United  States.  Life  expectancy  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  6.6  years 
over  the  last  20.  and  10  years  over  the 
last  30. 

Madam  President,  the  lifespan  around 
the  world  has  generally  been  lengthen- 
ing in  recent  decades.  For  example,  life 
expectancy  in  Great  Britain  was  almost 
61  years  in  1930-32.  By  1959,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  I  could  obtain  fig- 
ures, life  expectancy  was  just  under  71 
years.  So  we  have  a  lengthening  of  life 
expectancy  of  10  years  in  the  last  30 
years  in  Great  Britain,  virtually  the 
same  as  in  this  country.  Does  the 
American  Medical  Association  credit 
that  longer  life  span  in  Great  Britain  to 
socialized  medicine? 

In  Sweden,  between  1936-40  and 
1957.  life  expectancy  rose  7  years.  In 
Chile,  in  the  12-year  period  from  1940  to 
1952,  the  lifespan  lengthened  nearly  13 
years. 

These  coimtries  have  nationalized 
medical  programs.  We  do  not.  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  I  state  these  life- 
span figures,  which  were  provided  to  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the  best 
available,  merely  to  show  that  it  is  not 
just  the  "private  doctor  treating  the  pri- 
vate patient"  that  has  added  precious 
years,  as  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation said.  Improved  sanitation,  bet- 
ter diet,  and  new  drugs  have  been  major 


factors  in  adding  to  life  span,  along  with 
physicians  working  under  a  variety  of 
medical  programs. 

There  Is  no  foundation  to  Dr.  Larson's 
charge  that  by  some  unknown  force 
under  the  bill  older  people  "would  be 
deprived  of  this  system  of  medicine." 
The  contrary  is  more  nearly  correct. 

rAMn.lAR   CNAROI 

Dr  Larson's  commpiU  Uiat  patients 
would  become  n^crc  numbers  If  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  becomes  law  is  an  alloga- 
llon  that  has  a  familiar  sound.  Exactly 
the  same  .sort  of  charge  was  made  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  In 
1936,  in  reference  to  the  original  Social 
Security  Act.  Obviously,  since  the 
King-Anderson  bill  provides  for  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  of  physician, 
under  the  King-Anderson  bill  the  doctor 
will  view  his  aged  patient  exactly  as  he 
views  him  now — as  an  individual  who 
deserves  the  personal  attention  that  the 
fine  physicians  of  this  country  will  give 
their  patients,  no  matter  who  pays  the 
hospital  bills. 

Dr.  Annis  implied  that  there  is  some- 
thing sinister  about  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  administration  to  secure 
passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  m  effective  na- 
tional leadership  know  that  it  is  the 
dut.y  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  secure 
suppoit  for  his  programs.  President 
Kennedy  believes  most  earnestly  in  the 
need  for  financing  health  care  for  the 
aged  through  social  security.  He  has  a 
responsibility  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
in  support  of  that  belief  just  as  he  has 
done  in  behalf  of  many  other  programs. 

NTMBERS    CAME 

Dr.  Annis  stated  that  "the  Kerr-Mills 
medical  aid  to  the  aped  program  has 
already  been  accepted  by  38  States." 
On  April  19.  1961.  the  American  Medi- 
cal A.s.sociation  declared  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  newspapers  across  the  country 
that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  "is  now 
being  put  iifto  operation  in  46  States.  " 
I  wonder  what  became  of  those  eight 
States  since  last  year?  The  truth  is 
that  neither  figure  was  correct.  Infor- 
mation Riven  me  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  that 
as  of  June  1.  1962,  only  24  States,  plus 
the  VuKin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  have  in  effect  the  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  Second,  the  States  that 
do  not  have  programs  are  primarily 
those  with  low  incomes,  such  as  Missis- 
sippi. 

It  may  be  that  the  AMA  would  prefer 
that  the  public  not  learn  the  facts  about 
the  Kerr-Mills  program.  The  truth  is 
that,  in  March,  only  about  88.000  aged 
persons  were  being  helped  by  the  medi- 
cal a.ssistancc  for  the  aged  program,  with 
90  percent  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  funds 
goins  to  four  of  the  wealthiest  States- 
New  York.  California,  Massachusetts, 
and  Michigan— and  with  more  than  50 
percent  to  New  York  alone. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  provisions  have 
been  an  advantage  primarily  to  the  high- 
income  States.  For  example,  in  New 
York,  total  monthly  payments— both  for 
cash  a.ssistance  and  medical  vendor  pay- 
ments—under old-age  assistance  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  com- 
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blned  were  over  $5   million  higher  in 
January  1962.  U»an  tfiey  were  In  Sep- 
tember 1960.  the  last  month  before  the 
Kerr-Mllla  Act  provisions  went  Into  ef- 
fect,   SUte  and  loca    funds  spent  for 
these  programs  increased  by  |1  million. 
while  the  Federal  shi^re  had  increased 
by   $4   mllUon.     When   the   same  two 
months  are  compared,  September  1960. 
luid  January  1963.  Miissachitsetta  actu- 
i\lly  reduced  Its  own  lotal  expendltuiTS 
by  over  $1,336,000.  while  picking  up  an 
nddltional  $1,469,000  in  Federal  funds. 
This  placing  of  the  load  on  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  high-Income  States 
Is  possible  since  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  offers  lncreE,sed  opportunities 
to  these  States  to  obtain  Fedeial  match- 
ing for  medical  care  of  the  Indigent  aged. 
In   New  York,   during    the   16   months, 
October  1960  to  January  1962,  37  per- 
cent of  the  64,439  cases  opened  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  medical   assistance 
for  the  aged  program  were  transfers  from 
old-age  assistance.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
that  period.  60  percent  of  the  31,768  cases 
opened    were    transfers    from    old-age 
assistance.    These  transfers  between  as- 
sistance   programs    were   made    to    get 
more  Federal  funds  toward  the  cost  of 
the  case.    What  we  have  now  is  a  case 
of  the  poor  States  supporting  the  rich 
States;  and  believe  me,  this  will  not  go 
on  forever.     Under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
programs,  doctors'  bills  are  paid  with 
Federal  and  State  general  revenue  tax 
dollars,  and  the  amounts  paid  are  gen- 
erally controlled  by  the  State.    Why  the 
physicians     favor     this     approach,     as 
against   the   self-flnanced   contributory 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  does  not  pay 
doctors'  fees  and  does  not  affect  them, 
Is  a  mystery  to  me. 

KEMI -MILLS  ACT  COIf FUSION 

Almost  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  there  has  been  confu- 
sion— some  of  it  accidental,  much  of  it 
purposeful — over  the  number  of  States 
that  have  actually  implemented  the 
legislation. 

Much  of  tlie  confusion  stems  from 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
facets  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act:  First,  the 
new  Federal-State  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged— MA  A — and  sec- 
ond, increased  Federal  support  of  med- 
ical care  for  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance— OAA — under  the  basic  vendor 
payment  provisions  nrst  enacted  in  1950. 

The  primary  purpose  and  feature  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  States  to  secure  substantial 
grants  applicable  toward  meeting  the 
medical  expenses  of  older  citizens  who 
previously  had  been  ineligible  for  such 
assistance — the  medically  indigent  aged. 
The  extent  to  which  this  purpose  has 
been  achieved  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  As  of  this 
date,  only  24  States  had  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  programs  in  opera- 
tion. No  manipulation  of  numbers  can 
alter  that  fact. 

Here  is  how  the  "numbers  game"  Is 
played  by  the  AMA  in  its  tiresome  efforts 
to  persuade  the  American  people  that  ail 
is  well: 

After  Dr.  Annis*  statement  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  law  has  already  been  accept- 


ed by  38  SUtes.  an  AMA  representative 
indicated  that  this  total  was  apparently 
based  upon  a  January  computation 
which  Included  27  SUtea  under  MAA  and 
11  States  under  old-age  assistance. 

The  llsUng  of  27  SUtes  that  wei^ 
noted  as  having  accepted  MAA  Includes 
Oeorgia.  Iowa,  and  Vermont.  There  are 
no  funds  available  for  Georgia's  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  program  and 
Iowa  has  no  appropriation  for  Its  plan, 
Vermont  hopes  to  have  Its  program  In 
operation  by  July  1— but  Its  senior  cit- 
izens are  not  being  aided  now. 

Despite  marked  distinctions  in  type, 
scope,  and  content  of  programs,  the 
AMA  persists  in  offering  undifferentiated 
data. 

FALSK     CHARCK 

Dr.  Annis  said: 

It  (Kerr-Mlllfi)  works  wherever  responsible 
public  leaders  want  It  to  work.  This  new 
law  could  be  doing  Its  Job  in  a  lot  more 
States  by  now.  I  assure  you.  If  somebody 
hadn't  changed  the  signals  In  Washington 
because  they  had  something  else  In  mind. 

I  brand  that  as  completely  false  and 
brazenly  misleading.  The  charge,  in 
plain  words,  is  that  this  administration 
is  trying  to  undercut  the  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program.  That  I  deny 
emphatically. 

Since  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
under  Kerr-Mills  was  enacted,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  been  in  office.  Under  both 
administrations,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
taken  every  step  possible  to  encourage 
MAA  programs.  Even  before  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  the  1960  amendments, 
the  Department  issued  information  to 
the  States  and  the  Secretary  wrote  all 
State  Governors  recommending  that  the 
States  act  to  implement  the  new  law. 
Three  days  after  the  President  signed 
the  bill,  the  Department  sent  all  State 
agencies  administering  approved  public 
assistance  plans  a  letter  telling  how  to 
formulate  MAA  plans,  and  information 
on  the  policy  and  administrative  ques- 
tions involved.  Since  then  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  whatever  it  possibly  can 
to  help  the  States  set  up  programs.  That 
is  the  truth.  If  Dr.  Annis  has  facts  to 
disprove  my  assertion,  let  him  produce 
them  or  withdraw  his  charge. 

Just  what  is  the  message  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  take  to  all  the 
aged  of  the  Nation?  To  describe  every 
part,  parcel,  and  service  of  the  MAA  pro- 
gram that  is  theoretically  possible  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  could  not  but  mislead 
virtually  all  of  our  senior  citizens — even 
in  those  few  States  with  relatively  com- 
prehensive programs.  And,  any  attempt 
at  description  of  a  theoretical  Kerr-Mills 
program  could  be  construed  as  nothing 
but  a  "cruel  hoax"  played  upon  the  7 
million  senior  citizens  in  the  26  States 
which  do  not  have  MAA  programs  func- 
tioning. 

Those  who  are  potentially  eligible  for 
MAA  benefits  can  only  be  informed  in 
terms  of  a  specific  program  in  a  specific 
State.  And  even  in  those  States  that 
have  MAA  programs,  the  complexity  of 
eligibility  requirements  and  involved 
limitations  on  benefits  make  it  virtually 


impossible  for  an  individual  to  under- 
stand his  rights. 

UKAMS   TUT   OOSTLT 

With  specific  reference  to  how  well 
MAA  works— or  can  work— the  following 
should  be  noted : 

In  those  States  tliat  have  MAA  pro- 
grams, the  costs  of  administration  often 
sap  substantial  »ums  that  should  be 
going  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  c&r«.  For 
example,  during  the  calendar  year  1961 
the  cost  of  administering  the  MAA  pro- 
gram in  Kentucky  was  124  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  for  medical  expenses.  In 
Arkansas,  the  comparable  figure  was 
64  percent.  The  means  test  costs  about 
$40  per  person  each  time  applied,  and 
some  persons  mast  be  tested  several 
times. 

The  above  figures  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  ineflaciency  on  the 
part  of  the  administrative  agencies  han- 
dling the  programs.  Both  States  have 
extremely  limit«l  programs  and  in  such 
cases  the  cost  of  determining  just  who 
is  eligible  for  the  limited  benefits  avail- 
able— for  example.  6  days  of  hospital 
care  in  Kentucky — are  very  substantisd. 

The  real  and  basic  problem  is  that  the 
States  with  low  per  capita  incomes  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  fiscal  resources  or 
bases  to  finance  adequate  MAA  programs 
for  their  citizens.  The  costs  of  adminis- 
tering a  comprehensive  program  with 
liberal  eligibility  requirements  are  rela- 
tively low.  There  are  few  such  pro- 
grams found  among  the  States. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  unevenness 
of  distribution  of  MAA  expenditures 
comes  from  a  recent  report  issued  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  stated: 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  total  MAA  funds 
spent  throughout  the  Nation  In  a  10-month 
period  have  been  expended  for  serrlces  In 
New  York  State. 

But  only  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
aged  reside  in  New  York  State. 

MICHIGAN    INTEKVnCW 

To  show  how  successful  the  Kerr-Mills 
legislation  has  been,  the  AMA  presented 
an  interview  with  a  woman  from  Michi- 
gan who  told  how  she  has  been  helped 
by  Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  very  few— there 
are  not  over  six — States  with  programs 
providing  anything  like  reasonable  bene- 
fits. 

Dr.  Annis'  own  State,  Florida,  has  not 
enacted  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
and  has  a  weak  medical  aid  program  for 
those  on  old-age  assistance.  It  has  the 
most  strict  residence  requirement  per- 
mitted by  Federal  law,  5  years  out  of  the 
last  9.  So  Dr.  Annis  had  to  go  to  Michi- 
gan, not  his  home  State  of  Florida,  to 
find  an  aged  person  who  was  helped  by 
MAA. 

Why  is  not  Kerr-MilL*  more  success- 
ful? The  plain  truth  is  that  if  public 
assistance  programs  were  really  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  aged  who  cannot 
pay  their  medical  expenses,  expenditures 
for  health  care  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  $1.5  billion  a  year.  The 
States  share  of  this  would  be  about 
three  times  as  much  as  they  are  now 
spending  on  medical  care  for  aged  people 
under  both  the  old-age  assistance  and 
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medical  assistance  for  the  aged  pro- 
grams. State  and  local  taxes  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  seem  to  have  al- 
ready approached  the  outer  limits  of 
practicability,  and  painful  searches  for 
new  tax  sources  have  met  with  frxistra- 
tion. 

NO   INTE&rERENCE 

Dr.  Annls  held  up  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  said  he  would  make  an  X-ray  ex- 
amination of  it.  He  read  the  title  of  the 
bill — the  "Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Act."  That  was  the  extent  of  his  X- 
ray— a  rather  hasty  and  very  limited  ex- 
amination. Surely  a  trained  physician 
bases  a  diagnosis  and  prognosis  on  more 
careful  study. 

Dr.  Annis  failed  to  read  to  his  audience 
section  2(b),  for  example,  which  states: 

The  purpoees  of  this  Act  are  to  provide 
aged  Individuals  entitled  to  benents  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  with  basic  protection  against 
the  costs  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  and 
skilled  nursing  home  services,  and  to  pro- 
vide, In  addition,  as  an  alternative  to  In- 
patient care,  protection  against  the  costs  of 
home  health  services  and  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services;  to  utilize  social  Insur- 
ance for  financing  the  protection  so  pro- 
vided; to  assure  adequate  and  prompt  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  these  Individuals  to  the 
providers  of  these  services;  and  to  do  these 
things  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  each  individual, 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  free 
choice  of  physicians  or  other  health  person- 
nel or  facilities  by  the  individual,  without 
the  exercise  of  any  Federal  supervision  or 
control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  by  any 
doctor  or  over  the  manner  In  which  medical 
services  are  provided  by  any  hospital. 

He  failed  to  read  section  1601,  which 
declares : 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  to 
exercise  any  supervision  or  control  over  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  the  manner  in  which 
medical  services  are  provided,  or  over  the 
selection,  tenure,  or  compensation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  hospiUl,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  or  home  health  agency;  or, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided,  to 
exercise  any  supervision  or  control  over  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  such  hos- 
pital, facility,  or  agency. 

And  he  failed  to  read  section  1602, 
which  states: 

Any  individual  entitled  to  have  payment 
made  under  this  title  for  services  furnished 
him  may  obtain  inpatient  hospital  services, 
skilled  nursing  home  services,  home  health 
services,  or  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services  from  any  provider  of  services  with 
which  an  agreement  is  in  effect  under  this 
title  and  which  underti|^es  to  provide  him 
such  services. 

FEW    RICH    AIDED 

Dr.  Annis  said  the  rich  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  King-Anderson  bill.  True. 
In  a  democracy  we  do  not  set  up  sepa- 
rate programs  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
But  the  rich  would  not  gain  much  under 
the  proposed  program.  In  the  top  in- 
come tax  bracket,  for  couples  where 
either  husband  or  wife  is  65  or  over,  up 
to  91  percent  of  medical  expense  might 
be  taken  as  a  tax  deduction.  The  rich 
get  along  very  well  right  now.  But  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  aged  on 
OASI  have  annual  incomes  of  $50,000  or 
more;  only  3  percent  have  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more.    Practically  all  of  those 


who  would  be  covered  are  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances who  cannot  pay  for  unpre- 
dictable and  often  catastrophic  illnesses. 
Dr.  Annis  said  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  social  security  is  not  insurance. 
Let  him  quote  from  whatever  opinion 
he  has  found,  because  I  say  the  Supreme 
Court  has  never  handed  down  such  an 
opinion.  A  Solicitor  General  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  said  that. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  he 
was  wrong  and  declared: 

The  social  security  system  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  a  form  of  social  insur- 
ance, enacted  pursuant  to  Congress  power 
to  spend  money  In  aid  of  the  general  welfare 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  said : 

The  "right"  to  social  security  benefits  is 
In  one  sense  "earned"  for  the  entire  scheme 
rests  on  the  legislative  Judgment  that  those 
who  In  their  productive  years  were  func- 
tioning members  of  the  economy  may  Justly 
call  upon  that  economy,  in  their  later  years, 
for  protection  from  the  rigors  of  the  poor- 
house  as  well  as  from  the  haunting  fear  that 
such  a  lot  awaits  them  when  the  Journey's 
end  is  near. 

Madam  President,  the  characteristics 
that  make  social  security  insurance  a 
form  of  insurance  include:  first,  the  pro- 
gram spreads  the  risk;  second,  the  cov- 
ered risks  are  insurable;  third,  the 
timing  of  the  occurrence  of  the  risks, 
and  the  situations  in  which  they  occur, 
show  wide  variance  among  the  insured 
group;  fourth,  the  cost  of  meeting  the 
risks  is  actuarially  evaluated;  fifth,  con- 
tributions sufficient  to  cover  this  cost  are 
provided  for;  and  sixth,  benefits  are  paid 
from  those  contributions  on  a  predeter- 
mined basis. 

UTILIZ.ATION 

Dr.  Annis  said: 

If  your  illness  required  hospitalization  for 
more  than  30  days,  it'd  have  to  be  passed 
on  by  a  special  committee  who'd  have  to 
consider  a  lot  of  other  people,  too.  Thirty 
days  is  30  days.  Your  doctor  won't  de- 
cide. The  committee  will  decide  when  it 
meets.  Under  King-Anderson  let's  say  your 
doctor  believes  you  should  be  in  a  hospital 
immediately,  but  the  facilities  utilization 
committee  forces  you  to  wait,  to  go  by  num- 
ber instead  of  by  need.  What  can  your 
doctor  do?  You  are  his  patient.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  you  back  to  health. 
Not  the  committee. 

This  is  a  sham  argument  that  Dr. 
Annis  makes.  The  American  Hospital 
Association  does  not  favor  the  bill  itself, 
but  it  stands  firmly  behind  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  eligibility  conditions  if  any 
legislation  is  to  be  enacted.  A  reason 
for  this  support  may  be  that  all  but  two 
conditions — the  health,  safety,  and  uti- 
lization committee  requirements — must 
be  met  by  any  institution  in  order  to  be 
considered  a  hospital  by  the  association. 
The  health  and  safety  requirement,  how- 
ever, must  be  met  for  accreditation  ac- 
cording to  standards  set  jointly  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. American  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  American  College  of  Physicians.  The 
utilization  committee  requirement  has 
been  proposed  for  inclusion  in  these  ac- 
creditation requirements  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association. 

Dr.  Annis  failed  to  say  what  this  com- 
mittee he  refers  to  is.     It  would  be  a 


hospital  staff  committee  of  doctors  who 
would  operate  under  their  own  rules.  In 
many  Kerr-Mills  piograms.  as  in  West 
Virginia,  the  medical  asociations  have 
objected  because  such  committees  were 
mi.ssing.  In  Pennsylvania  they  spon- 
.sored  these  committees  to  work  with 
Blue  Cross.  The  Government  is  only 
taking  the  medical  associations'  recom- 
mendations. If  this  were  not  done.  Dr. 
Annis  would  complain  about  that,  too. 

Further,  the  committee  would  be  giv- 
en no  authority  in  the  bill  to  rule  on 
admissions.  If  there  are  priorities  as- 
signed to  admissions,  those  priorities  are 
not  connected  with  Federal  legislation. 

PRIVATE    INSURANCE 

Dr.  Annis  said: 

It  (the  King- Anderson  bill)  will  under- 
cut and  destroy  the  wholesome  growth  of 
private,  voluntary  insurance  and  prepay- 
ment health  programs  for  the  aged,  which 
offer  flexible  benefits  in  the  full  range  of 
Individual  needs. 

Madam  President,  opponents  of  the 
original  social  security  law  said  its  en- 
actment would  undermine  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  annuities.  What  hap- 
pened? Between  1940 — when  social 
security  benefits  were  first  paid — and 
1960.  the  number  of  workers  covered 
under  private  pension  and  deferred 
profit-sharing  plans  increased  from  4 
million  to  22  million;  the  number  of  an- 
nuities in  force  increased  from  about 
1'2  million  to  about  6  million;  life  in- 
surance in  force  grew  from  $115  billion 
to  $586  billion;  and  life  insurance  per 
family  grew  from  $2,700  to  $10,200. 

The  private  health  insurance  organi- 
zations will  grow  after  enactment  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  in  much  the  same 
way.  Older  people,  with  their  big  health 
costs  and  low  incomes,  need  compre- 
hensive protection  against  unexpected 
health  expenses.  Many  do  not  buy  any 
health  insurance  now  because  what  they 
can  afford  will  not  see  them  through — 
an  episode  of  serious  illness  will  put 
them  on  public  assistance  even  if  they 
buy  the  kind  of  health  insurance  they 
can  afford.  With  basic  protection  under 
social  security,  the  aged  will  find  that 
with  the  additional  protection  they  can 
afford  they  will  really  have  protection 
against  catastrophic  Illness. 

Dr.  Annis  said  he  was  a  physician,  not 
a  cheerleader.  Neither  is  he  an  insur- 
ance man.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
health  insurance  industry,  Frederic  M. 
Peirce,  president  of  General  American 
Life  Co..  referring  to  the  growth  of  life 
insurance  since  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  said: 

It  Is  a  record  which  provides  a  fitting 
analogy  and  a  sound  precedent  upon  which 
to  base  the  expectation  that  the  health 
insurance  business  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  despite  the  advent  of  Government 
provided  health  insurance  If  that  unwelcome 
development  should  come  to  pass. 

MISLEADING  FIGXTRES 

Dr.  Annis  said  53  percent  of  the  aged 
have  private  health  insurance,  and  80  to 
90  percent  will  have  it  by  1970.  Madam 
President,  very  few  of  the  aged  have 
really  satisfactory  protection;  they  can- 
not afford  it.  The  80-  to  90-percent  pre- 
diction for  1970  is  even  higher  than  a  fig- 
ure put  out  by  the  insurance  industry. 
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It  seems  to  be  Dr.  Annis'  own  figure, 
though  he  credits  it  to  actuaries.  The 
figure  is  ridiculous,  considering  that  the 
aged  who  now  have  no  Insurance  are  the 
highest  cost  risks  and  those  least  able  to 
pay  for  Insurance.  Half  of  those  with  in- 
surance have  Blue  Cross,  and  Blue  Cross 
says  it  cannot  afford  to  sell  any  more  to 
the  aged  at  present  prices.  The  propKJsed 
nationwide  Blue  Cross  plan  for  the  aged 
would  raise  premiums  to  $12  a  month — 
two  or  three  times  what  the  aged  now 
pay. 

Dr.  Annis  said  the  social  security  re- 
tirement test  is  a  means  test.  But  there 
is  a  big  diCTerence.  Retirement  is  nor- 
mal, and  is  no  refiection  on  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  is  simple  to  prove.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  to  pry  into 
people's  affairs.  Indigency  takes  inves- 
tigation of  all  income,  assets,  and  per- 
sonal needs,  and  once  proved,  classifies  a 
person  as  unsuccessful  and  a  drain  on 
the  community. 

TAX  EXPLAINED 

Dr.  Annis  said : 

The  American  taxpayer,  whose  payroll  tax 
would  be  hiked  by  as  much  as  17  percent  to 
start  with  In  order  to  pay  for  this  program, 
certainly  has  a  right  to  question  the  free  ride 
those  who  do  not  need  these  benefits  would 
be  taking  at  the  expense  of  his  cliildren. 

Actually,  the  only  persons  whose  total 
.social  security  taxes  would  increase  even 
close  to  17  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  are  those  earning 
$5,200  or  more  a  year,  and  those  people 
would  get  for  their  15.8  percent  addition- 
al contributions  higher  cash  benefits  un- 
der OASDI,  as  well  as  health  insurance 
protection  in  old  age.  The  increase  for 
workers  with  earnings  of  less  than  $4,800 
would  be  about  7  percent,  not  17  percent. 

Dr.  Annis  says  after  a  patient  leaves 
the  hospital  or  nursing  home  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  further  hospital  bene- 
fits for  3  months.  He  fails  to  say  that 
this  is  only  if  the  patient  has  used  90 
days  of  care  in  the  hospital  during  this 
illness.  Hospitalization  of  this  duration 
is  extremely  rare.  About  95  percent  of 
the  aged  hospitahzed  stay  60  days  or 
less.  Even  the  rare  one  who  stays  60 
days  who  has  a  relapse  can  return  for 
an  additional  30  days  no  matter  how 
soon  the  relapse  occurs.  He  fails  to  say 
that  the  hospital  coverage  of  this  bill  is 
more  generous  than  that  of  practically 
any  insurance  program  for  the  aged  or 
Kerr-Mills  program  in  the  United  States. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  focuses  on 
protection  against  devastating  hospital 
costs.  An  aged  person  who  goes  into  a 
hospital  does  not  face  "average"  medical 
bills.  He  faces  a  hospital  bill  of  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  dollars — covered 
under  S.  909,  except  for  the  deductible. 
Here  are  some  typical  examples:  Mr.  A, 
who  has  only  the  average  hospital  stay 
of  15  days,  has  a  hospital  bill  of  $450, 
of  which  the  proposed  program  would 
cover  $360,  or  80  percent.  Mr.  B  is  In  a 
hospital  for  60  days,  and  then  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  for  180  days;  his  total  bill 
is  $3,600;  and  $3,510.  or  97  percent,  is 
covered. 

KZKB-IflLLS   LIMITS 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  covers  100  percent  of  the  medi- 
cal costs  for  those  who  need  heJp.    Only 


24  States  have  MAA  programs,  and  3 
States  still  make  no  OAA  medical  care 
vendor  payments.  Most  MAA  programs 
limit  eligibility  to  persons  with  less  than 
$1,200  or  $1,500  annual  Income.  Medi- 
cal services  provided  are  often  very 
limited — for  example,  hospital  care  lim- 
ited to  6  days  per  admission  in  1  State, 
10  days  r>er  person  in  another,  and  some- 
times only  in  life-  or  sight-endangering 
cases.  What  happens  to  the  aged  when 
the  6  or  10  days  are  over? 

Dr.  Annis  says  many  important  drugs 
used  would  not  appear  on  the  list  ap- 
proved for  hospitals.  He  seems  to  sug- 
gest the  Government  is  setting  up  an  ap- 
proved list.  This  is  false.  The  lists  in 
the  bill  include  every  national  drug 
formulary  prepared  by  the  medical  pro- 
fessions in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
fessions can  add  to  these  lists  or  sub- 
tract from  these  lists  at  their  own  will 
without  any  clearance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  asked  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  this  provision  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  They  have  submitted  no 
recommendation.  What  freer  hand  can 
be  given  to  the  medical  profession? 

Dr.  Annis  asked,  Where  would  the  "al- 
ready hard-pressed  hospitals  get  the 
staffs  to  keep  up  with  the  Government 
redtape  and  paperwork"? 

He  has  no  element  of  evidence  to  show 
that  there  would  be  any  different  ar- 
rangement for  administration  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  than  is  now  accepted 
for  Blue  Cross  or  other  hospital  insur- 
ance. The  fact  is  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  operates  its  present 
programs  with  far  less  redtape  than 
many  private  insurance  plans  and  would 
do  the  same  with  health  insurance.  Ac- 
tually, the  cost  of  administering  the 
present  social  security  program  is  only 
about  2  percent  of  benefits,  and  3  per- 
cent of  benefits  is  estimated  as  sufficient 
to  administer  the  administrations 
health  insurance  program. 

Dr.  Annis  refers  to  a  Federal  financial 
budget  for  hospitals.  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  any  such  budget  in  any  bill, 
much  less  the  King-Anderson  bill,  or  in 
any  law  of  the  United  States  except  for 
Federal  institutions,  and  Federal  insti- 
tutions are  excluded  from  coverage  un- 
der the  bill. 

NO    OVEHCHOWDING 

Dr.  Annis  is  worried,  too,  about  whetli- 
er  hospitals  would  become  crowded.  If 
my  bill  is  enacted,  the  aged  are  expected 
to  use  somewhat  more  of  the  total  hos- 
pital days  in  the  United  States  than  the 
one-fifth  they  now  use.  An  increase  in 
utilization  of  even  25  percent  for  aged 
people — which  would  be  as  high  as  we 
could  expect — would  amount  to  only  a 
5-percent  increase  in  total  usage. 

On  an  average  day.  only  about  75  per- 
cent of  all  hospital  beds  are  occupied. 
Even  if  hospitals  were  slightly  more 
crowded  than  now  until  more  capacity  is 
provided,  I  would  favor  the  proposal  so 
that  the  aged  can  be  given  financial 
ability  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
young  to  obtain  the  care  they  need. 

Certainly  Dr.  Annis  is  acquainted  with 
the  Hill-Burton  program  which  has  pro- 
vided Federal  funds  to  help  build  hospi- 
tals to  meet  the  growing  need  for  beds. 


And  certainly  he  knows  of  President 
Kennedy's  proposals  for  scholarships  to 
medical  and  dental  students,  as  well  as 
aid  in  building  medical  and  dental 
schools.  So  the  administration  is  mov- 
ing along  several  paths  to  meet  the  need 
for  staffs. 

AMERICAN    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION   TACTICS 

Dr.  Annis  said  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  never  tried  to  tell  doc- 
tors how  to  think  on  issues  not  relating 
to  health. 

The  American  Medical  Association's 
irresponsible  charges  about  the  social 
security  program  of  cash  benefits  for  the 
retired,  the  widowed,  the  disabled,  and 
the  orphaned  have  been  drummed  into 
doctors  in  the  past  in  the  same  way  and 
with  most  of  the  same  arguments  the 
American  Medical  Association  now  uses 
to  try  to  defeat  the  President's  health 
insurance  proposal.  Senators  will  recall 
that  the  American  Medical  Association 
labeled  as  socialized  medicine  the  dis- 
abiUty  benefits  program  we  had  before 
us  in  1956.  We  passed  it — and  the  doc- 
tors are  giving  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  fine  co- 
operation in  its  administration. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Annis:  "If  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  not 
seeking  to  limit  physicians'  thinking  on 
the  King -Anderson  bill,  why  did  their 
Journal  refuse  to  publish  the  ad  of  the 
Physicians  Committee  for  Health  Care 
for  the  Aged  Through  Social  Security?" 

Dr.  Annis  implied  that  the  British 
people  are  unhappy  with  their  system 
of  medicine  and  that  "England's  nation- 
alized medical  program"  is  what  the 
supporters  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
have  in  mind  for  the  country  eventually. 
"Socialized  medicine"  is  generally  used 
synonymously  with  the  system  used  in 
Great  Britain,  where  doctors  work  as 
employees  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  operates  the  medical  facili- 
ties. The  Government  would  not  pro- 
vide under  the  PQng -Anderson  bill  a 
single  service  by  doctor  or  dentist,  but 
would  only  help  people  finance  the  costs 
of  health  care.  There  are  specific  guar- 
antees that  the  Government  would  in  no 
way  control,  regulate,  or  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  medicine.  And  neither 
the  President  nor  the  sponsors  of  S.  909 
have  any  intention  of  modifying  those 
guarantees. 

The  proposed  program  is  designed  to 
operate  like  Blue  Cross  and  other  similar 
existing  programs  and  that  means  it  is 
nothing  like  socialized  medicine.  If  any- 
thing, it  is  a  step  away  from  socialized 
medicine,  not  toward  it. 

Dr.  Annis  said  the  King-Anderson 
bill  "shuts  its  eyes,  turns  its  back,  cares 
not"  about  people  under  65. 

This  is  a  strange  statement  for  a  man 
who  endorses  the  Kerr-Mills  law  as  tlie 
ideal  solution  when  that  law  covers  only 
persons  over  65.  It  turns  its  back,  it 
shuts  its  eyes,  it  cares  not  about  persons 
under  65.  Is  Dr.  Annis  saying  that  all 
ages  should  be  covered  by  the  King- 
Anderson  bill? 

FIFTEEN   MILLION  HELPCD 

The  truth  is  that  in  1964  about  5  out 
of  6  people  age  65  or  over— 15  million 
out   of   the    18    million    total— will    be 
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eligible  for  benefits  under  the  adminis- 
tration's liealth  insurance  proposal. 
About  9  out  of  10  persons  who  will  reach 
age  65  in  1864.  and  95  percent  or  more 
in  future  years,  would  have  this  pro- 
tection. 

Almost  all  of  the  3  million  aged  peo- 
ple not  covered  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  in  1964  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits  or  assistance  under  other 
public  programs.  About  one-fourth 
million  will  be  eligible  for  health  in- 
surance benefits  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement  programs.  Some  one- 
half  million  would  be  able  to  get  health 
care  under  the  veterans'  program.  The 
aged  persons  in  public  institutions  such 
as  TB  or  mental  hospitals  receive  medi- 
cal care  at  public  expense. 

In  addition,  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams will  provide  medical  assistance  for 
many  of  the  aged  not  covered  under 
other  programs;  some  l\\  million  will 
be  on  old-age  assistance  and  eligible  for 
the  medical  assistance  available  to  such 
recipients,  and  the  new  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program  will  provide 
medical  care  for  others.  Some  few  aged 
persons  not  eligible  for  social  security, 
such  as  some  retired  physicians,  would 
be  persons  with  substantial  assets  and 
not  eligible  for  assistance  on  a  means 
test  basis. 

KTBLIC    ASStSTAMCK 

If  the  proposed  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  enacted,  it  would  relieve  the 
States  of  part  of  their  heavy  financial 
burden  and  enable  them  to  improve  and 
expand  their  assistance  programs,  and 
provide  more  comprehensive  medical 
care  for  more  aged  people  who  need  it 
on  an  assistance  basis.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  the  proposed  health  in- 
surance program,  the  entire  aged  popu- 
lation— except  for  the  small  group  cov- 
ered by  Federal  reti  ement  or  Veterans' 
programs — will  have  to  rely  on  what- 
ever help  the  States  can  afford  to  pro- 
vide under  their  assistance  programs. 

In  the  presentation  of  views  on  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  the  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  between 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
administration  may  have  been  unclear. 
Both  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  administration  favor  the  expan- 
sion and  the  improvement  of  voluntary 
insurance  and  Kerr-Mills  legislation. 

The  administration  proposes  to  add  to 
these     two     important     protections     a 
third— health   insurance   for   the   aged 
through  social  security.    The  American 
Medical  Association  opposes  the  social 
security     measure     not     on     technical 
grounds — the   administration   was   pre- 
pared and  remains  prepared  to  hear  sug- 
gestions from  the  AMA  for  technical  im- 
provements.   The  AMA  opposes  any  such 
health  insurance  protection  if  it  is  pro- 
vided through  social  security.    The  de- 
tails are  unimportant;  it  is  social  secu- 
rity  they   oppose  and   the   means   test 
they  favor. 

An  average  couple  reaching  age  65  is 
faced  with  four,  five,  or  six  hospital 
spells  in  their  retirement  years.  The 
administration  believes  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  protection  to  keep  all  but  a 
relatively  few  people  off  public  assist- 
ance   through    all    their    years.      The 


American  Medical  Association  thinks  that 
a  means  tes.  and  public  assistance 
should  be  acceptable  to  everyone. 

I  hope  this  statement  has  served  to 
make  clear  the  emptiness  of  the  AMA's 
contentions,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  King- Anderson  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving many  letters  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  speech  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  correspondence  and 
my  answers,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answirs  About  the  Kino- 
Anoxhson  Bill 
Would  passage  oi  the  King-Anderson  bill 
ta-lng   In/erlor  medical   cnre   and   eoclallsed 
medicine? 

This  bill  doesn't  permit  the  Oovernment 
to  pay  doctors'  or  surgeons'  salnrlea.  or  own 
and  operate  hospluia.  These  elements  char- 
acterlas  soclallMd  medicine,  The  King- 
Anderson  bin  simply  provldos  a  njethod  of 
PAyment  for  certain  care  lor  the  agrd,  as 
does  Blue  Cross,  for  example  Ph\-8lolan«  and 
hospiuls  ar«  already  accepting  Fcdornl 
funds  to  provide  care  for  nuuiju-y  de- 
per.dents.  Veterans'  Administration  casps. 
old-age  assistance  and  medical  asslsUnce  for 
the  aged  recipients.  Why  doctors  or  hoe- 
pltals  would  give  inferior  care  because  p;u-t 
of  the  blU  Is  paid  for  with  social  security 
dollars  is  unclear  In  the  light  of  those  facts. 
Then  wouldn't  It  be  the  first  step  toward 
socialized  medicine? 

No.  I  am  opposed  to  socialized  medicine, 
as  are  other  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the 
administration.  The  proposal  Is  considered 
an  essentially  complete  one.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  problem  that  the  aged  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  purchase 
adequate  protection  against  their  above- 
average  health  bills.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  aged,  social  insurance  provides  u  work- 
able plan  through  which  they  can  prepay 
the  full  cost  of  health  insurance  coverage 
during  their  working  years.  If  there  Is  b.isic 
social  insurance  and  as  private  supple- 
mentary protection  expands,  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, there  will  be  no  need  to  go  further 
than  the  present  proposal. 

Isn't  It  true  that  if  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment pays  for  something    It  controls  it? 

Under  the  Federal  Hi!l-Burton  program 
some  1,800  beds  will  have  been  added  to 
New  Mexico  hospitals.  No  one  complains 
about  this  program  to  a.ssist  in  hospital 
construction.  The  Federal  Government  is 
not  controlling  these  hospitals.  Ask  the  hos- 
pitals. In  addition,  one  of  the  things  that 
has  enabled  American  medicine  to  attain 
such  a  high  level  is  research.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  using  Federal  dollars, 
account  for  a  vast  part  of  that  research  with- 
out Government  domination.  In  all,  the 
Federal  Government  finances  55  percent  of 
the  medical  research  being  carried  out  In 
this  country. 

Would  the  bill  pay  the  health  expenses  of 
the  wealthy  aged? 

Wealthy  people  age  65  or  over  are  already 
in  effect  reimbursed  for  their  medical  ex- 
penses because  medical  deductions  on  tax 
returns  result  in  a  tax  reduction  cqu  1  to 
most  (as  high  as  91  percent)  of  their  medi- 
cal coste.  So  in  a  real  sense,  their  medical 
costs  are  already  borne  bv  public  funds. 
However,  aged  persons  with  annual  Incomes 
of  $10,000  or  more  are  only  3  percent  of  the 
eligibles.     ■«>  seek  to  aid  the  97  percent 

Shouldn't   children    help   their    aged    nar- 
ents?  *^ 

Of  course,   they  should.     But  parents  do 
not  want  to  be  dependent  on  their  children. 


Moreover,  the  children  often  have  modest 
incomes  and  are  trying  to  raise  their  own 
families  at  the  time  their  parents  reach  65 
and  need  health  care.  It  seems  much  wiser 
to  spread  the  risk  rather  than  have  some 
children  suffer  flnanclaJ  catastrophe  because 
of  unpredictable  medical  expenses  of  their 
paj-ents.  Many  aged,  having  no  family  to 
turn  to  for  help,  are  completely  aJone. 

Wouldn't   the    bill    leave   many   aged    un- 
aided? 

In  1964,  5  out  of  6  persons  on  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  will  be  covered— 
15  million  out  of  the  almost  18  mllUon  per- 
sons 65  and  over;  about  95  percent  will  be 
covered  over  the  long  range.  In  1964,  In 
New  Mexico,  42.000  of  the  aged  would  be 
covered,  or  737  out  of  every  1,000.  Prac- 
tically all  the  rest  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits or  assistance  under  various  public 
programs,  such  as  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment programs,  comprehensive  beaJth  care 
Uirough  the  Veterans"  Admlnlstrstlon,  as 
TB  or  mental  patients,  or  through  old-age 
assisUnce  or  medical  asslstAocs  for  the  aged 
under  the  Kcrr-MUla  law. 
Will    oldtT   patients   overwhelm    the   hos- 

pltal.s' 

My  bill  provides  three  safeRuarda  ngulnst 
o\,»ru.so  First,  n  jnxtlent  U  admitted  only 
on  a  physlciitn'a  order;  second,  ho.'^pltals 
wtnild  havp  utlliitntlon  committees  to  review 
utlml.-saloii!*.  irngth  of  stay,  etc  .  a  procedure 
stMn5ly  ndvornted  by  the  American  Hospital 
As<;orlatlon:  nnd  third,  built  Into  the  bill 
iire  inronttves  to  use  skilled  nursing  homes, 
heme  nurslni?  services,  nnd  outpatient  dlag- 
no  tic  services,  rather  than  costly  hospital 
beds  when  the  physician  says  It  Is  wise. 
There  probably  would  be  some  Increased  use 
by  the  need  of  hospitals,  but  this  Is  Just  a 
general  Indication  that  they  now  may  not 
be  getting  the  amount  of  care  they  require 
Wouldn't  passage  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  require  a  tremendous  Increase  In  admln- 
Istrative  co.~fs? 

Social  security  administration  costs  are 
now  running  a  little  bit  over  2  percent  of 
contributions.  These  costs  would  be  about 
3  i>ercent  for  administering  the  health  bene- 
fits under  this  bill.  In  part,  this  low  ad- 
ministrative cost  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  paperwork  for  determining  the 
eligibility  of  social  security  beneficiaries  is 
already  done  in  connection  with  the  exit- 
ing cash  benefits.  The  bookkeeping  is  al- 
ready on  punchcards.  and  by  automatic 
sorting  and  accounting  machines,  checks 
cxn  be  written  from  these  records.  The 
saving  would  be  enormous. 

Wouldn't  the  King-Anderson  bill  produce 
a  budget  defirit? 

No      Stcial  security  benefits  come  from  a 
special   trust   fund,  and  are  not  refiected  in 
the   Federal    budget.     The   benefits   and    the 
taxes  required   to  finance  them  are  tied  to- 
RPther  in  a  single  package.     'When  a  social 
security  proposal  is  considered,  benefit  costs 
over    a   Lnig   period    of    time   are   actuarially 
evaluated,   and   a   clearly   Identifiable   tax   is 
levied  to  meet  fully  the  long-term  costs   of 
the   benetits  provided.     No  llberallEatlon   In 
the   proi^ram   has    ever    been   made    without 
adequate   provision    to   meet    Its   cost.     This 
businesslike     method     of    financing    assures 
that  Americans  will  know  the  benents  they 
are  buying  and  how  much  the  benefits  will 
cost,  both  now  and  in  the  long-run  future 
Isn't    private    insurance   doing   the  Job? 
No.     Only  about  half   the  aged  have  pri- 
vat«    health    Insurance.      These    are    people 
who  are  in  comparatively  better  health  and 
financial  condition     I  know  that  some  critics 
say   80   to  90  percent   of   the   aged    needing 
and   wanting   health   Insurance   will   have   It 
by   1970.     I've  seen    these  estimates.     Some 
assume    that    growth    in    private    Insiu-ance 
coverage   among   aged    will    continue   at   the 
same    rate    a.s    during    the    1950's.     At    that 
rate.   120  percent  of  the  aged  would  be  in- 
•sured    in    1980.      Estlmaters    Ignore   the  fact 
that    older   people    who    are   still    uninsured 
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are  the  worst  sales  prospects.  They  tend 
to  be  the  bad  health  Instiranoe  risks  with 
low  Incomes.  The  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  aged  with  health  Insiu-ance  has 
already  begun  to  slow  down. 

Second  questionable  assumption:  Certain 
people— such  as  those  eligible  for  public  as- 
sistance— don't  need  or  want  health  insur- 
ance and  need  not  be  counted.  Anyone  wUl- 
Ing  to  categorize  people  as  "not  needing  or 
wanting  health  Instu-ance"  Lf  they  can  get 
medical  assistance  can  go  one  step  further 
and  say  almost  100  percent  of  the  aged  who 
want  health  Insurance — In  the  sense  that 
they  are  good  sales  pro8p>ects— have  it  right 
now. 

There  is  a  serious  question  of  adequacy 
of  most  of  the  policies  now  being  written 
for  the  aged.  For  example,  many  of  them 
carry  limits  of  |10  a  day  for  hospital  room 
and  board.  In  New  Mexico  In  1960,  short- 
term  general  hospitals  had  an  average  per 
diem  expense  of  932  47.  Even  conservative 
estimates  indicate  these  hospital  expenses 
will  go  to  lao  by  1970.  It  Is  clear  that  pri- 
vate Insurance  protection  generally  lalla  far 
A\oif%  of  meeting  the  need 

Wouldn't  the  prognun  rvun  private  In- 
•svirauce? 

On  the  contrary,  private  Insvirnnce  would 
be  benefited.  With  basic  protection  nasvired 
under  social  security  health  insurance,  aged 
persiMu  could  use  what  funds  they  have  to 
.svipplement  their  coverage  Supplementary 
insurance  could  be  sold  by  private  Insurance 
plans  to  cover  Items  not  covered  by  social 
.security  health  Insurance,  such  as  surgery, 
drugs,  phjrslclan  visits,  and  dental  care. 
Without  the  burden  of  Insuring  the  high- 
cost  aged,  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield,  and  com- 
mercial Insurance  carriers  could  hold  down 
their  rates  and  sell  Insurance  to  the  working 
population  more  successfully.  Private 
health  Insurance  would  thrive  with  the  en- 
actment of  social  security  health  insurance, 
just  as  private  life  Insurance  was  stimulated 
In  Its  growth  by  the  passage  of  the  original 
Social   Security  Act  26  years   ago. 

Is  Kerr-Mills  the  best  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  aged? 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  minute  to  look 
at  the  facts  and  figures  in  answering  that 
question.  Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
programs  are  now  (June  1,  1962)  found  In 
24  States,  plus  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  But  the  means  tests  and 
the  benefits  provided  vary  greatly  between 
the  States.  As  a  result.  92  percent  of  the 
money  spent  for  benefits  Is  being  spent  In 
fotir  States  (New  York.  Massachusetts.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan) .  Many  States,  includ- 
ing New  Mexico,  do  not  have  a  program. 
Should  we  continue  to  finance  this  medical 
care  In  the  richer  States?  If  all  States  were 
to  establish  programs  providing  a  reason- 
ably adequate  program  of  health  care  for  the 
medically  Indigent,  It  could  easily  cost  over 
$1  billion  yearly  and  this  would  come  from 
general  tax  revenues,  from  your  taxes  and 
mine. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  provisions  have  been  an 
advantage  primarily  to  the  high  Income 
States.  For  example,  in  New  York  total 
monthly  payments — both  for  cash  assist- 
ance and  medical  vendor  payments — under 
old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance 
for  the  siged  combined  were  over  $5  million 
higher  in  January  1962.  than  they  were  in 
September  1960,  the  last  month  before  the 
Kerr-Mills  provisions  went  into  effect.  State 
and  local  funds  spent  for  these  programs 
increased  by  $1  million  while  the  Federal 
share  had  Increased  by  $4  million.  When 
the  same  two  months  are  compared,  Massa- 
chusetts actually  reduced  Its  own  total  ex- 
penditures by  over  $1,336,000,  while  pick- 
ing up  an  additional  $1,459,000  in  Federal 
funds.  This  placing  of  the  loan  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  high  Income  States 
Is  possible  since  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  offers  Increased  opportunities  to  these 


States  to  obtain  Federal  matching  for  medi- 
cal care  of  the  Indigent  aged.  In  New  York, 
during  the  16  months,  October  1960  to  Janu- 
ary 1962,  37  percent  of  the  64,439  cases 
opened  under  the  Kerr-MUls  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  program  were  transfers 
from  old-age  assistance.  In  Massachtisetts, 
In  that  period,  60  percent  of  the  31,768  cases 
opened  were  transfers  from  old-age  assist- 
ance. These  transfers  between  assistance 
programs  were  made  to  get  more  Federal 
funds  toward  the  cost  of  the  case.  What 
we  have  now  is  a  case  of  the  poor  States  sup- 
porting the  rich  States;  and  believe  me,  this 
won't  go  on  forever.  Under  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
grams, doctors'  bills  are  paid  with  Federal 
and  State  general  revenue  tax  dollars,  and 
the  amounts  paid  are  pretty  well  controlled 
by  the  State.  Why  the  physicians  favor  this 
approach  as  against  the  self-financed  con- 
tributory Klng-Anderaon  bill,  which  doesn't 
pay  doctors'  fees  and  doesn't  affect  them.  Is 
a  mystery  to  me. 

Can't  we  meet  tlie  real  needs  of  the  aged 
through  public  welfare"* 

I  think  the  best  way  to  answer  this  Is  to 
quote  fron)  the  1961  annual  report  from  the 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Welfare: 

"The  cost  uf  medical  care  pxirchaaed  in 
the  fiscal  >-«Mr  1961  was  13.3  percent  of  totAl 
public  assistance  payments  compared  with 
111  percent  in  1060  and  B.9  percent  in  1969. 
As  stated  previously,  dlabursecnenta  Increased 
33,9  |>ercent  which  was  the  moat  rapid  rate 
of  Increase  of  any  welfare  services  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department,  The  major  cause 
of  this  Increese  Is  attributed  to  the  utlllea- 
tlon  of  medical  services  by  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  In  the  fiscal  year  1961,  69.8 
percent  of  all  persons  receiving  public  as- 
sistance during  the  year  also  received  some 
medical  care  as  compared  with  49.9  percent 
In  1960  and  41.3  percent  in  1959.  A  high 
Incidence  of  Illness  Is  expected  among  low 
Income  groups,  particularly  the  aged  and 
totally  and  permanently  disabled.  How- 
ever, when  a  budget  cut  Is  Imminent,  the 
welfare  administration  is  faced  with  reduc- 
ing medical  services  or  food  budgets  for 
clients." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
since  so  many  people  doubt  what  the 
provisions  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  are 
and  why  it  is  needed,  I  have  prepared  a 
brief  summary  of  the  bill  and  facts  about 
it  and  I  am  sending  this  to  constituents 
who  write  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  summary  of  what  I  have 
prepared  be  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summaiT 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Facts  About  the  King-Anderson  Bill 

The  aged  care  bill  Is  necessary  because : 

The  number  of  Americans  65  and  over  Is 
rising  rapidly.  In  1900,  1  out  of  20  was  In 
that  age  bracket.  Today.  1  out  of  11  Is.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  the  general  popula- 
tion increased  19  percent;  the  aged  Increased 
nearly  35  percent.  Today,  17  mllUon  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  65  or  older;  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  their  number  Is  expected  to 
double.  They  have  the  highest  Incidence  of 
chronic  and  prolonged  Illness;  they  spend 
twice  as  long  In  the  hospital  generally  as  do 
younger  people;  their  medical  bills  run  twice 
as  high  at  the  same  time  their  income  Is 
only  half  as  much  as  that  of  younger  per- 
sons. Health  expenditures  for  all  ages 
climbed  42  percent  from  1952  to  1957;  for 
the  aged  they  went  up  74  percent.  But  sta- 
tistics do  not  measure  the  anguish  and 
deprivation  of  large  numbers  of  the  aged  and 
their  families  caused  by  heavy  medical  bills 
which  take  such  a  large  part  of  already  lim- 
ited Incomes. 

The  social  security  tax  would  be  Increased 
by   one-fourth   of   1    percent  each   for  em- 


ployees and  employers.  In  addition,  the 
base  on  which  the  general  bocUI  sectirlty  tax 
Is  levied  would  be  raised  to  65,300  from 
$4,800.  The  taxes  would  go  Into  a  trust  ac- 
count especially  for  the  program. 

This  is  not  a  Government  handout.  It 
would  be  social  insurance  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  quarter -century -old  social 
security  system.  Benefits  would  come  as  a 
result  of  statute  rather  than  contract  as  in 
commercial  insurance. 

Since  wages  only  up  to  $5,200  a  year  would 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  tax,  a  worker 
would  pay  a  maximum  of  $17.16  a  year  to- 
ward the  health  insurance  account,  and  a 
worker  making  $4,800  would  pay  $16.84. 

The  latest  actuarial  estimates  are  that  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  costs  would  total 
$1>4  billion  for  administration  and  benefits. 
This  would  not  upset  the  aoundneaa  of  the 
social  security  system  or  the  national 
budget.  The  present  social  security  triut 
fund  la  In  excellent  financial  condition  and 
the  proposed  tax  increaae  for  health  care  fur 
the  aged  would  keep  It  that  way. 

Thee*  beneflta  would  be  provided  under 
the  Klnfl-Andereon  bill : 

(M)  90  days  of  •emlprlvate  hoapiul  care 
witlUu  a  "benefit  period."  with  a  deduoUble 
of  610  per  day  ttvr  the  ftrtt  9  dayt  (minimum 
deductible  680). 

(b)  ISO  days  of  aklUed-uurelnt-home  eerv- 
icet  within  a  'benefit  p«rlod."  when  suoh 
services  are  furnished  following  transfer 
from  a  hoepltal  and  are  neo—ary  for  con- 
tinued treatment  of  a  condition  for  which 
the  Individual  was  hoepltallaed. 

(c)  240  home-health -aervlce  visits  a  calen- 
dar year. 

(d)  Outpatlent-hoepltal-dlagnostlc  serv- 
ices m  excess  of  a  $20  deductible,  for  each 
diagnostic  study. 

All  persons  aged  65  and  over  who  are  en- 
titled to  either  old-age,  survivors  and  disa- 
bility Insurance  (social  security)  or  railroad 
retirement  would  be  covered. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  scare  words 
""socialized"  and  "compulsory"  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  facts.  Specific  pro- 
visions in  my  bill  prohibit  Government  con- 
trol of  medicine.  "The  right  of  a  patient  to 
choose  his  own  physician,  hospital,  and  other 
medical  facilities  is  safeguarded  in  the  bill. 

A  number  of  States  have  put  Into  effect 
programs  to  help  their  Indigent  aged  meet 
certain  medical  costs.  But  In  most  cases. 
the  benefits  are  extremely  limited  and  the 
eligibility  requirements  are  so  rigid  that  the 
State  programs  fall  far  short  of  doing  the 
job.  Additionally,  the  States  are  already 
hard  pressed  to  provide  for  other  needs  such 
as  education.  "They  would  have  to  raise 
general  revenue  taxes  to  pay  the  rising  cost 
of  health  care  for  their  older  citizens.  New 
Mexico  has  not  started  a  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram, although  I  suggested  they  do  so.  The 
Kerr-Mllls  program  can  be  effective  only  If 
the  social  security  plan  for  the  aged  is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absfsnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Li 


AMENDMENT    OF  THE   FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  oT  1962,  S.  2996.  and  ask 
that  it  be  itrinted. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  clear 
jM-icyrltles  should  be  established  among  the 
countries  receiving  aaststance  under  this 
Act  and  that  any  requests  for  appropriations 
to  carry  our  programs  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  should  be  accompanied  by  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  priorities  assigned 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations 
are  requested. 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
In  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  Tlew  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  concentrate  their  own  reeoxirces  on 
economic  development  rather  than  on  Com- 
munist supported  military  or  propaganda 
efforts  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  against  other  countries  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

The  pending  bill,  which  provides  for 
a  total  authorization  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion for  American  assistance  overseas 
for  fiscal  year  1963  continues  the  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  put  virtually  un- 
checked power  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  realize  that  some  leeway  is  necessary 
to  meet  an  ever -changing  international 
situation,  but  this  leeway  should  not  be 
the  camouflage  for  a  complete  disregard 
of  congressional  policies  as  outlined  in 
this  and  other  foreign  aid  bills. 

As  this  amendment  indicates,  there 
is  a  very  definite  need  for  guidelines, 
for  an  order  of  priority  in  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  It  is  highly  indicative  to 
me  that  whenever  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  suggests 
that  a  certain  country  should  not  be 
receiving  large  amounts  of  American  aid, 
the  reply  from  the  backers  cmd  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  is,  "Well,  we 
can't  just  cut  off  aid  to  so  and  so." 
The  basic  question  as  to  why  we  ever 
gave  any  sizable  amount  of  aid  to  the 
country  to  start  with  or.  if  there  was  a 
good  reason  to  start  with,  why  we  con- 
tinue the  aid,  does  not  seem  to  get  asked. 

Madam.  President,  those  of  us  who, 
over  the  years,  have  supported  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  foreign  aid  must  realize 
that  the  United  States  is  not  rich  enough 
to  help  all  free  nations  and  to  guarantee 
them  all  a  chance  for  economic  pros- 
perity. Under  these  circumstances,  we 
badly  need  a  clear  order  of  priorities 
which  would  indicate  beyond  doubt 
where  we  are  putting  our  real  emphasis 
and  attention.  We  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
sipate our  efforts  to  countries  which  are 
making  no  serious  efforts  themselves  or 
which  appear  to  be  so  closely  wedded  to 
the  Soviet  line  that  they  cannot  really 
be  considered  our  friends. 

Madam  President,  the  reports  which 
are  called  for  In  the  first  part  of  thi.s 
amendment  would  require  that  some 
genuine  and  undoubtedly  dif&cult  de- 
cisions be  made  as  to  where  our  help 
should  be  concentrated.    Such  an  iiidi- 


catioQ  would  be  useful,  not  only  to  the 
Congress  In  evaluating  the  program,  but 
abo  I  strongly  believe  to  the  administra- 
tors of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  weigh- 
ing the  Innumerable  requests  which  are 
laid  before  them. 

Further,  Madam  President.  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  great  con- 
sideration to  be  given  to  those  nations 
which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  crisis.  This  point  is 
self-explanatory  and  originally  de- 
rived from  the  statement  of  the  President 
when  he  signed  the  1961  foreign  aid  bill. 
Very  similar  language  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  {is  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year. 

There  is  a  very  real  question  today  as 
to  the  value  of  additional  assistance  for 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  a  number  of 
other  African,  Asian,  and  Middle  East- 
ern countries,  which  have  frequently  par- 
roted Khrushchev's  line. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  a 
clear  statement  within  the  legislation 
that  foreign  aid  programs  should  be 
curtailed  or  eliminated  in  those  coun- 
tries which  rely  on  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance to  help  sufiport  military  and  propa- 
ganda efforts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  friendly  nations 
receiving  U.S.  assistance. 

What  this  language  means  should  be 
very  clear. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

If  American  aid  to  Egypt  will  give 
Nasser  the  economic  margin  he  needs  to 
buy  military  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  to  step  up  anti-Western  hate 
propaganda  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  then  that  American  aid  should 
not  be  extended.  Certainly  it  should  not 
be  increased,  as  present  plans  seem  to 
Indicate. 

If  American  aid  to  India  is  going  to 
give  Indian  Defense  Minister  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon  the  funds  he  needs  to 
buy  Soviet  Migs  to  threaten  Pakistan, 
then  clearly  American  aid  to  India 
should  be  cut  down  at  least  by  the 
amount  of  Indian  purchases  of  Soviet 
weapons. 

If  American  aid  to  Indonesia  is  going 
to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  help 
President  Sukarno  pay  his  bill  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  equipment  he  plans 
to  use  against  the  Emtch  in  West  New 
Guinea,  then  American  assistance  to 
Indonesia  should  be  similarly  reduced. 

Madam  President,  clearly  we  cannot 
dictate  to  foreign  nations  how  they  will 
draw  up  their  budgets,  but  we  certainly 
can  and  should  make  very  sure  that 
American  assistance  does  not  make  it 
easier  for  any  country  to  undertake  ag- 
gression, hate-mongering  propaganda, 
or  other  activities  which  are  deliberately 
designed  to  promote  private  feuds  or  to 
undermine  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  area.  Where  nations  are 
arming  against  communism  or  Commu- 
nist subversion,  as  in  southeast  Asia,  or 
even  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America. 
American  assistance  can  and  should  play 
an  important  role,  but  where  national- 
istic extremists  are  putting  aggressive 
ambitions  ahead  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reforms,  we  should  draw 
the  line  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Madam  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  foieign  aid  bill  provides  huge  sums 


of  money  with  relatively  few  guidelines 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  funds  should 
be  dispensed  under  this  kind  of  situation. 
In  my  judgment  it  would  be  very  much 
in  the  national  interest  to  tighten  up  the 
language  in  this  bill  and  provide  more 
definite  guideposts  for  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  assistance.  My  amendment 
would  indicate  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
these  issues.  It  would  not  tie  the  hands 
of  those  administering  the  program,  but 
it  might  serve  as  a  useful  and  unfortu- 
nately also  as  a  very  much  overdue 
warning  to  some  of  those  nations  who 
have  come  to  take  American  aid  veiy 
much  for  granted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
study  the  wording  of  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  improved  upon.  How- 
ever, an  amendment  along  this  line, 
carrying  this  general  principle,  seems  to 
me  vei-y  much  in  order  and  very  much 
needed  if  we  are  to  enact  a  billion-dollar 
bill  which  will  have  to  be  responsibly 
administered. 


GEORGIANS  DIE  IN  PARIS  AIPIPLANE 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  on 
Sunday  in  a  tragedy  that  defies  descrip- 
tion more  than  one  hundred  of  my  fel- 
low Georgians,  many  of  whom  were  my 
close  personal  friends  of  many  years, 
were  taken  from  this  world  for  reasons 
which  are  known  only  to  God. 

No  single  plane  tragedy  in  history  was 
worse.  But  what  is  so  distressing  to 
tho.se  of  us  from  Georgia  Is  that  among 
those  killed  were  some  of  the  finest  lead- 
ers and  most  substantial  citizens  our 
State  ever  produced.  Entire  families 
were  wiped  out.  Children  were  left  or- 
phaned, never  again  to  see  their  parents; 
and  Atlanta,  our  capital  city,  has  in  a 
way  been  orphaned.  It  has  lost  a  rich 
core  of  its  civil,  cultural,  social,  and  po- 
litical leadership,  deprived  of  some  of 
its  proudest  people,  an  irreplaceable  loss. 

Our  State  is  no  stranger  to  disaster. 
Our  city  of  Atlanta  is  no  stranger  to 
tragedy  and  grief.  Atlanta  was  the  ob- 
jective of  a  many-day  seige  during  the 
War  Between  the  States,  which  took  a 
great  toll  of  its  people.  The  city  was 
bm-ncd  and  reduced  to  rubble. 

The  forebears  of  many  of  those  who 
have  now  beeen  taken  from  us  rebuilt 
Atlanta  and  Georgia  from  this  destruc- 
tion. Their  descendants  had  carried  on 
this  worlc.  bringing  new  glory  to  our 
State,  and  their  efforts  have  brought 
Atlanta  national  fame  and  made  it  in- 
deed the  capital  city  of  the  South. 

Hov.-  sad  it  is  that  again  such  a  trag- 
edy should  strike  and  take  from  us  the 
flower  of  our  community  leadership. 
Gone  are  121  of  my  State's  most  dis- 
tinguished people,  the  most  valued  pos- 
session of  any  State  or  city.  We  cannot 
fill  their  places.  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
have  been  dealt  a  stunning  blow. 

Sunday  was  a  sad  day  for  my  State 
and  a  sad  day  for  me. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fioni  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  certain  tlie  coun- 
Uy  will  mourn  with  the  Senator  from 
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Georgia  at  such  a  disaster.  Of  course, 
other  airplane  disasters  have  occurred, 
but  rarely  has  ooe  hit  so  hard  at  one 
particular  place.  J  think  everyone,  as 
he  read  the  press,  must  have  felt  his 
heart  bleed,  much  its  we  know  we  could 
not  do  anything  abcut  it. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  State 
represented  by  Senator  Keating  and 
myself,  as  I  believe  they  would  wish  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  froci  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  join  In  the 
expression  of  deepest  regret  and  pro- 
found sympathy  to  the  famihes  of  all 
those  In  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  S»;nator  from  Georgia 
who  have  been  so  st  ocked  and  shattered 
by  this  tragic  evfjnt.  I  know  every 
Member  of  this  body  feels  a  deep  sense 
of  sympathy,  and  I  beUeve  it  should  be 
extended  to  the  SeJiator  from  Georgia, 
who  lost  so  many  personal  friends  in  the 
tragic  Incident. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  both  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  and  I  thank  all 
others  who  have  e::pressed  their  sym- 
pathy and  have  noted  that  in  this  un- 
usual tragedy  this  gigantic  plane,  the 
largest  type  of  passenger  plane  which 
flies  the  skies,  shotld  have  had  as  Its 
cargo  people  from  only  one  community. 

Other  great  dlsaj.ters  have  occurred 
in  the  air,  but  the  sorrow  has  been  dif- 
fused through  many  communities.  In 
this  instance,  the  tragedy  fell  upon  one 
community. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  frcm  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  As  a  representa- 
tive of  a  neighboring  State,  a  State 
which  Is  really  a  daughter  of  Georgia, 
because  Alabama  ^'as  once  a  part  of 
Georgia.  I  join  In  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  peope  of  Atlanta  and  of 
Georgia  and  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  himself.  All  of  us  are 
deeply  shocked  and  grieved  by  this  ca- 
tastrophe. I  remember  when  the  news 
of  it  came  through.  I  had  just  returned 
from  church,  and  ny  wife  told  me  she 
had  heard  the  news  of  the  tragedy  over 
the  television.  It  T/as  an  awful  shock. 
I  know  that  the  whole  country  joins  in 
extending  Its  sjTnpf  thy  and  Its  sense  of 
personal  grief  to  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  of  Atlanta  upon  their  loss. 


POSTAL        RATE       ;  LEGISLATION- 
NEWSPAPERS    ^iN0   MAGAZINES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M.idam  President,  last 
Thursday  Dr.  Franc  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
delivered  a  most  thoughtful  and  inform- 
ative speech  regarding  proposed  postal 
rates  legislation  affecting  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Since  this  matter  will 
soon  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  I  believe 
it  to  be  useful  for  Senators  to  have  the 
beneflt  of  the  view_  of  this  distinguished 
communications    executive,    my    fellow 


New  Yorker.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti<m,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoosd, 
as  follows : 
Bkmarks    or    FaANK    Stantom,    Pkksiskkt, 

COLUtlBIA        BSOASCASTUtC        SYSTEM,        INC.. 

OvEB&XAS  PXKss  Club,  New  Yokk,  Mat  28, 

1962.  Skma  DXI.TA  Chi 

When  you  saw  fit,  2  years  ago.  to  elect  me 
a  fellow  In  this  organlKation.  cme  of  tbe 
things  to  which  I  looked  forward  meet  was 
the  prospect  of  meeting  from  time  to  time 
with  journalists  from  all  the  media.  Now 
that  I  have  that  privilege,  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  serlouB  Implica- 
tions in  the  proposed  postal  rates  legislation 
affecting  newspapers  and  magazines,  legisla- 
tion that  has  passed  the  House  and  on 
which  public  hearings  are  being  held  this 
week  by  the  Senate. 

To  contribute  effectively,  strongly,  crea- 
tively to  the  Intricate  processes  of  self-gov- 
ernment, the  free  press  needs  to  take  a 
variety  of  forms — books,  magazines,  news- 
papers, films,  radio,  television.  It  Is  a  great 
help  to  have  an  organization  like  this  that 
is  concerned  with  all  joumaUsm — one  that 
sees  the  free  press,  inclufiively.  embracing 
every  way  in  which  it  Is  possible  for  free 
men  to  have  their  say  and  to  disseminate 
that  say  to  their  fellow  citizens — because  it 
provides  an  informal  forvim  where  we  can 
discuss  one  another's  problems. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  In 
my  particular  area  of  the  free  pvrese  we  are 
well  attuned  to  problems.  It  is  a  very  lean 
month,  indeed,  when  somebody  does  not  call 
broadcasters  to  account;  and  we  are — as  a 
price,  I  suppose,  of  relative  youth — going 
through  battles  which  some  of  you  in  the 
older  media  fought  many  3wars  ago.  But 
freedom  of  the  press,  like  all  fundamental 
freedoms,  is  Indivisible;  if  you  attack  the 
freedom  of  one  medium,  you  attack  that  of 
all  others;  and  if  you  dlminl&h  that  of  any 
one  medium,  you  diminish  it  of  all  others. 

Then,  too,  the  battles  are  never  really 
won.  Easy  solutions  of  every  problem  fac- 
ing modem  man  are  far  too  tempting  for 
same  people  not  to  volunteer  to  sacrifice  a 
basic  freedom — or  at  least  clip  its  wings — 
in  order  to  make  some  short-term  gain.  It 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more  difficult 
that  such  eSorts  are  seldom  malicious  or 
cynical,  and  almost  always  weU-meaning  and 
nobly  motivated. 

In  the  face  of  baffling  problems  that  we 
face  overseas,  for  example,  good  and  con- 
sclonable  men  have  siiggieeted  that  we  must 
police  what  we  report  of  ourselves  and  what 
we  reveal  of  ourselves  for  the  consumption 
of  other  peoples.  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
take  this  view — however,  much  I  must  re- 
spect the  motives  of  those  exiJressing  it.  It 
seems  to  me  fallacious  in  the  extrenae  to  ex- 
pect that  we  can  have  one  standard  of  dis- 
closure for  ourselves  and  another  for  the 
presence  that  we  visit  upon  others.  We  are 
what  we  are — strengths  and  weaknesses, 
nobilities  and  fallacies,  advances  and  retro- 
gressions, awareness  and  lapses — and  we 
can  fool  no  one.  What  we  can  do  is  to 
show  men  everywhere  that  we  have  the 
courage,  the  honesty  and  the  self-confidence 
not  to  Impose  rules  restricting  the  reporting 
and  discussing  of  any  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  character.  A.nd  this  is  not 
merely  sentimental  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
freedom.  Our  hopes  for  progress  have  al- 
ways rested  in  the  freedom  to  criticize,  to 
view  with  alarm,  to  go  after  the  shortcom- 
ing that  falls  short  of  the  democratic  ideal, 
with  somewhat  nK>re  persistence  than  we 
comfort  ourselves  with  our  achievements. 

One  of  the  most  effective  guarantees 
against  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  free 
press  in  this  country  toward  complacency 
or  doing  a  halfway  job  is  its  very  multiplic- 


ity. A  pluralistic  society  has  much  to  be 
said  for  It,  but  few  things  ars  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  varied  sources  of  iXs  Informa- 
tion and  Its  opinions  about  Itself,  of  Its 
culture,  too,  axid  of  Its  dlvcnlons  and  en- 
tertainment. In  no  area  Is  Muttre  more  truth 
to  the  theory  of  safety  in  numbers.  The 
only  error  intolerable  to  a  free  and  progres- 
sive people  is  the  error  of  tXke  certainty  that 
there  is  no  error.  I  k&ow  of  no  better  way 
to  guard  against  that  than  to  ensure  the 
opportunity  for  a  diversity  of  views,  of  ways 
of  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  of  proclaim- 
ing things  as  they  oiight  to  be — and,  equally 
as  important,  insuring  that  all  these  views 
have  a  fair  chance  of  dissemination. 

The  conditions  of  life  under  which  this 
Nation  has  achieved  greatness  have  altered 
so  vastly  that  there  are  few  of  our  original 
advantages  as  a  nation  left  to  support  us 
as  we  move  toward  the  last  third  of  this 
harried  century.  The  constantly  expanding 
geographic  frontiers  are  gone.  Youthfulness 
is  no  longer  a  claim  to  distinction,  and  there 
are  scores  of  natioos  that  are  our  juniors. 
The  economic  premises  of  our  national  life 
are  different. 

The  only  thing  on  our  side  that  remains 
the  same  is  Uiat  we  are  still  a  varied  peo- 
ple— a  pluralistic  society.  As  I  have  already 
noted,  that  has  brought  with  it — necessarily, 
and  not  by  way  of  luxury — a  pluralistic 
press.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  news- 
papers— daUies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  quar- 
terlies, annuals— -fipring  from  thousands  of 
sources  all  over  the  land.  A  variety  of  reli- 
gions, of  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  educational 
phUosophles,  of  civic  aspirations,  of  societal 
concerns,  of  phUanthroplc  Interests,  of 
amusements— all  these  are  constantly  toss- 
ing into  the  caldron  of  democratic  living 
agreements  and  dissents,  cautions  and  prod- 
dlngs,  hopes  and  alarms,  surprising  sub- 
limities and  startling  eccentricities  that 
give  our  society  not  only  Its  direction  and 
character,  but  also  its  zest  and  savor. 

As  an  advocate  for  diversity  and  free- 
dom, I  have  app<!ared  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  broadcasting  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  help  n^p 
out  Bon>e  of  the  avenues  through  which 
television  might  be  strengthened  as  a  force 
in  American  life.  This  was  not  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news  alone,  but  also  for  con- 
tributing to  the  total  cultural  experience  of 
our  people,  including  their  entertainment. 
There  was  in  our  minds  at  that  time,  very 
little  doubt  that  enlarging  the  arena  of  com- 
petition for  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  was 
by  far  the  most  promising  way  to  increase 
the  contribution  of  television.  We  favored 
more  channels,  not  fewer,  more  diversity, 
not  less.  For  we  felt  then,  as  we  feel  now, 
that  we  cannot  win  the  battle  to  advance 
freedom  with  one  hand  while  raatntalning 
the  status  quo  with  the  other.  We  must  go 
forward  and  grow  stronger,  and  nMjre  numer- 
ous. In  television,  this  is  easier  to  say  than 
it  is  to  do,  because  our  existence  Is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limitation  of  the  physical 
spectrum.  But  the  all-channel  receiver  and 
the  use  of  the  UHF  in  addition  to  the  VHP 
will  ease  the  strult}acket  and  provide  for  the 
effective  use  of  more  channels. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  print  media 
is  that  there  is  no  such  technical  limitation 
on  the  number  of  sources  of  printed  mate- 
rial. And  there  Is  to  ns  In  broadcasting  a 
bitter  irony  in  i.he  prospect  that  the  provi- 
dentially Infinite  variety  of  printed  news  and 
comment  and  diversion  in  this  country  is 
now  in  danger  of  compromise  by  a  single 
legislative  stroke.  For  if  all  the  economies 
aspired  to  In  H.R.  7927  are  ever  effected — 
and.  Incidentally,  tteose  cifectlng  the  dis- 
tribution of  publioatlons  and  their  promo- 
tion amount  to  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget — the  pending  postal  rate 
legi&lation  caiuiot  help  but  seilously  cut 
back  the  pluralistic  character  of  the  free 
press  in  America. 
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Those  of  Ufl  In  oommunicatlonB  who  think 
we  hsTe  no  direct  stake  In  this  ought  not  to 
make  the  grlevoiu  mistake  that  it  is  some- 
one elsel  battle.  It  U  the  baUle  of  aU  of  us. 
If  a  single  publication  in  this  country  goes 
under,  solely  because  luder  revised  postal 
rates  it  cannot  afford  either  distribution  or 
the  solicitation  of  subscriptions,  we  have  lost 
far  more  than  we  can  possibly  gain. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
Post  Office  has  been  a  public  service — not 
business  to  be  run  at  a  profit  or  even  to  make 
its  own  way,  but  carried  on  at  public  ex- 
pense— because  it  was  long  ago  conceded 
that  a  necessary  ingredient  of  democratic 
living  is  the  dissemination  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  organs  of  information,  opinion, 
and  diversion.  The  language  of  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958  clearly  reaffirms  that 
policy.  It  reads:  "In  the  determination  and 
adjustment  of  the  postal-rate  structure,  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  inherent  advantages  of  the 
postal  service  in  the  promotion  of  social,  cul- 
tiu-al,  intellectual,  and  commercial  inter- 
course among  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

It  has  been  held  to  be  a  legitimate  and 
worthwhile  function  of  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  dissemination  possible — 
and  the  policy  has  worked.  It  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  work.  Never  was  there  greater  need 
for  diversity  in  ova  national  life  than  there  is 
now.  The  singleness  of  purpose  in  America 
today  is,  I  think,  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been 
in  our  history.  But  singleness  of  purpose  can 
be  translated  into  advantageous  action  only 
if  there  is  a  diversity  of  approach,  a  continu- 
ing colloquy,  a  constant  flow  of  ideas  and 
dissents  from  literally  hundreds  of  quar- 
ters— including  those  that  can  enlist  the 
attention  and  following  of  only  a  handful  of 
people. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  wise  hesitancy 
alx)ut  adopting  any  new  postal  rate  struc- 
ture that  would  impede  or  narrow  this  flow 
of  the  printed  word.  What  is  sought  Is  not 
an  innovation,  not  some  novel  strain  on  a 
government  department,  but  a  reafBrmation 
of  a  public  policy  that  has  strengthened  and 
enriched  the  only  true  source  of  effective 
self-government — an  Informed  and  interest- 
ed people.  I  hope  very  much  that  all  of  us 
here  will  see  It  as  a  larger  business  than  that 
of  the  front  offices  of  major  publications.  I 
hope  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make 
its  implications  clear  to  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  society.  To  this  end  I 
pledge  the  assistance  of  the  CBS  radio  and 
television  stations— both  in  airing  the  Issues 
and  in  taking  an  editorial  stand  against  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
Z  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  is  num- 
bered "5-29-82— B,"  a  very  brief  amend- 
ment.  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  11,  after  line  24,  to  Insert  the 
following : 

(g)  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
Act  shall  l>e  suspended  for  one  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1962,  or  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  authority  contained  in 
section  614  and  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 617  shall  not  be  available  for  the  benefit 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  offering  this 
amendment.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recall  that  for  many  years  past  my 
late  senior  colleague,  the  much  beloved 
Senator  Styles  Bridges,  offered  and  spon- 
sored and  fought  for  a  similar  amend- 
ment striking  out  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
for  the  past  few  years  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  join  him  and  to  cosponsor  that 
amendment. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  wiUing,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  join  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy 
and  honored  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  join  me  in 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  know  this  amendment  has  been  offered 
before  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bridges. 
I  recall  it  was  offered  by  me  in  1958.  to- 
gether with  a  provision  that  no  aid  would 
be  given  to  Batista  in  Cuba.  King  Baud 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Trujillo  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Subsequently,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
submitted  an  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  past  such  a  move  received  sub- 
stantial support.  Although  it  did  not 
receive  enough  votes  to  carry,  it  did  re- 
ceive substantial  support. 

I  feel  very  strongly  this  afternoon 
that  the  past  few  months  have  under- 
lined the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  I  would  argue  that,  with 
the  situation  as  It  now  is.  it  is  extremely 
difHcult  to  justify  continuing  aid  to  Yu- 
goslavia on  any  kind  of  basis. 

One  of  the  great  changes  in  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  I  enthusias- 
tically applaud,  was  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  concept.  Within  the  aid  which 
we  would  give,  we  would  do  what  we 
could  to  Insist  that  our  assistance  to 
coimtrles  not  go  simply  to  the  ruling 
people,  or  the  few  people  who  have  great 
economic  power,  but  that  it  go  to  all  the 
people  in  a  country,  and,  indeed,  enable 
the  country  to  provide  the  kind  of  broad 
democratic  support  which  is  essential  if 
communism  is  to  be  successfully  resisted 
and  if  freedom  is  to  be  widely  shared  and 
expansive.    Many  of  us  felt  that  without 
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this  kind  of  provision  the  substantial 
amount  of  aid  requested  for  South  Amer- 
ica could  not  be  supported;  but  with  that 
kind  of  provision  it  makes  sense.  Cer- 
tainly, the  provision  for  tax  reform,  land 
reform,  the  assurance  that  the  people  of 
the  country  will  have  a  real  voice  in  their 
government,  is  very  wise  and  a  splendid 
innovation  of  this  administration. 

Why  do  we  support  It?  We  support 
it  because  many  of  us  feel  that  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  a  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram should  be  to  extend  and  defend 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Some  of 
us  have  had  to  compromise  this  consid- 
eration when  we  have  been  asked  to 
provide  funds  for  countries  which  are 
dictatorships.  Spain  is  one  such  coun- 
try In  the  past  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  such  a  country.  Saudi  Arabia  was 
such  a  country. 

In  every  case  the  justification  given 
for  this  kind  of  assistance  was  that, 
while  these  countries  were  dictatorships] 
they  were  very  strongly  antlcommunis- 
tic ;  they  provided  in  most  cases  military 
bases,  and  in  some  cases  the  military 
bases  were  essential  for  the  defense  of 
areas  of  the  free  world. 

While  some  of  us  felt  that  this  kind 
of  expediency  was  not  acceptable,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Senators  went  along 
with  the  compromise.  However,  how 
can  that  argument  possibly  be  made  in 
support  of  a  government,  a  nation — 
Yugoslavia— which  not  only  Is  a  dic- 
tatorship, but  a  communistic  dictator- 
ship? 

In  the  past  a  very  delicate  and  subtle 
argument  was  made  that  we  should  give 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  because,  while  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  dictatorship,  while  it  is  a 
countiT  in  which  the  Government  sup- 
presses hum-n  liberty  and  prevents  any 
kind  of  opposition  party  from  develop- 
ing, while  it  is  a  country  that  is  com- 
munistic, Marxist,  and  Leninist,  and  its 
leaders  are  very  proud  of  the  fact,  never- 
theless, it  is  a  Government  which  shows 
independence  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
sometimes  that  independence,  it  has 
been  argued,  has  received  sharp  and 
serious  dispproval. 

That  argumen*  may  have  been  a  per- 
suasive argiunent  in  the  past.  However, 
today,  in  June  1962,  that  argument  Is 
no  longer  persuasive.  Certainly  we  can- 
not argue  that  in  Yugoslavia  there  are 
new  elements  of  freedom,  or  freedom  of 
expression.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
Mile  van  Djllas.  a  man  who  was  former 
vice  pro.sldent  of  Yugoslavia,  and  was  a 
very  clone  confidant  of  Tito,  Djllas  an 
obviouM  Communist,  a  Maixlst,  a  Lenin - 
iHt,  has  been  Jailed  because  he  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  has  criticized  Stalin 
and  has  embarrassed  Tito  and  has  em- 
buna.ssed  Khrushchev  In  the  process. 

Any  notion  that  it  was  possible  for  free 
expression  or  for  protest,  for  any  kind 
of  opposition  to  the  regime  as  it  de- 
veloped in  Yugoslavia,  certainly  should 
have  been  answered  by  the  action  a 
short  time  ago  of  jailing  Milovan 
Diilas.  a  man  who  obviously  had  no  real 
power  in  Yugoslavia,  who  was  not  en- 
gaged in  any  kind  of  overt  physical 
threat  to  the  Soviet,  who  had  not  threat- 
ened anyone,  who  had  no  power  himself, 
but  who  merely  spoke  out  through  the 


written  word  and  Indicated  some  very 
serious,  fundamental  criticisms  of  the 
nature  of  commimlsm. 

M^dam  Preslden-,,  It  was  no  accident 
Uaat  Djllas  was  jailed,  because  his  was 
not  the  usual  kind  of  criticism  of  Stalin 
or  of  Tito,  or  inc:eed  of  communism. 
His  was  an  extraordinary  persuasive 
and  perceptive  analysis  of  what  is  wrong 
with  communism  and  what  is  wrong  with 
Tito's  brand  of  coramunism.  The  fun- 
damental thesis  of  IDjilas  was  tha.  Stalin 
a.s  a  dictator  could  not  have  been  di- 
vorced from  commtnlsm  itself.  Any  no- 
tion that  Stalin  wa,-;  some  kind  of  an  ac- 
cident.—any  notion  that,  after  all,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  line  was  a  fine  kind  of 
ideology  which  would  elevate  the  masses 
and  permit  them  tj  iniierit  their  rights 
in  the  world,  and  tiiat  this  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  Stalin  period  of  dom- 
ination— as  Djllas  .showed  so  well  in  his 
books,  is  nonsense. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  nation  does  not  have 
a  dictatorship  witaout  a  dictator.  A 
nation  does  not  have  the  kind  of  "the 
means  justify  the  end,"  which  is  the 
heart  of  communism  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted over  the  pitst  40  years,  withoiit 
the  sort  of  brutality,  of  Inhumanity,  and 
of  oppression  which  was  dominant  in 
Stalinist  Russia,  and  which  will  be  char- 
acterized in  communism  of  the  future  as 
it  has  been  in  con  munism  of  the  past, 
and  which  certainly  is  apparent  in 
Yugoslavia  today. 

The  jailing  of  Djilas  was  the  real  an- 
swer to  those  who  would  contend  that 
what  Djilas  wrote  is  not  true. 

Madam  Presidert.  as  for  the  argu- 
ment that  Tito  is  independent  of  Khru- 
shchev and  represents  a  force  which 
gives  Russia  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  the 
fact  is  that  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
neutralist  countries  at  Belgrade.  Yugo- 
slavia, Tito  was  tne  leadmg  figure  m 
denouncing  and  in  criticizing  the  NATO 
countries,  the  countries  of  the  West  and 
the  United  States,  ns  he  has  consistently 
done  for  years,  virtually  ignoring  the 
obvious  crimes  agajist  peace  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  For  example,  Tito  said  that 
he  could  understand  why  Russia  resumed 
nuclear  testing,  in  the  light  of  France 
conducting  nuclear  testing.  That  is  an 
extremely  weak  alibi,  since  France  never 
went  along  with  the  moratorium  on  test- 
ing. Of  all  the  weak  alibis,  this  prob- 
ably was  the  weak(  st.  Everyone  knows 
that  France  represents  no  real  chal- 
lenge to  Russia,  and  will  not  for  many, 
many  years— perhaps  never.  Certainly 
It  will  not  be  a  real  challenge  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  There  Is  no  comparison 
between  the  primitive  and  limited  nu- 
clear capacity  of  the  French  and  the 
enormous  demonstrated  nuclear  capacity 
of  the  Russians. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  a  time.  In 
1950,  when  one  could  have  made  the 
argument  that  Tito  was  splitting  off 
from  the  Russians,  when  the  top  Yugo- 
slav officials  favored  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Today  Tito  takes  exactly 
the  opposite  position.  He  takes  the 
Russian  position,  the  Kremlin  position, 
down  the  line.  He  favors  recognition  of 
East  Germany  by  the  great  powers.  He 
favors  a  divided  Germany.  He  says 
there  cannot  be  peace  in  Europe  unless 


Germany  is  divided  and  East  Germany 
is  made  permanent. 

There  is  a  long  history.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, and  I  shall  spend  only  a  very  few 
minutes  this  afternoon,  as  I  conclude,  in 
spelling  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  any  fair-minded,  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  position  of  Tito  should 
persuade  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
we  should  not  provide  aid  to  this  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

In  1955,  Tito  claimed  that  despite  all 
that  had  passed  vis-a-vis  Stalin,  he, 
Tito,  had  never  betrayed  the  Communist 
cause.  In  fact,  Tito  has  always  pictured 
himself  as  a  Communist,  and  as  a  true 
Communist. 

In  1956,  Tito  triumphantly  toured  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  June  11,  1956,  at  Stalingrad,  Tito 
said: 

Yugoslavia,  In  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  of  socialism. 

Tito'-,  speech  on  November  11,  1956. 
opposed  Soviet  interference  so  long  as  a 
Communist  regime  was  master  of  the 
local  situation.  He  opposed  interference 
under  those  circumstances,  but  he 
favored  Soviet  military  involvement 
when  the  local  party's  power  was 
threatened. 

This  is  not  a  man  with  whom  we 
should  do  business,  let  alone  a  man  to 
whom  we  should  give  assistance  and  aid. 
It  is  true  that  he  opposes  the  Soviet 
Union  going  into  a  country  to  invade  it 
so  long  as  that  coimtry  has  a  Communist 
government,  but  he  made  it  very  clear 
on  November  11,  1956,  that  he  favored 
Soviet  military  interference  if  the  power 
of  communism  within  a  country  was 
being  effectively  challenged. 

In  1957  Tito  instructed  Kardelj  and 
Rankovic  to  affix  signatures  to  the  mani- 
festo of  the  64  Communist  parties  of  the 
entire  world  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "endorsed  every  major 
foreign  policy  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

In  1958  Khrushchev  conceded  that 
Yugoslavia's  Communists  displayed 
"great  merit  In" — as  Khrushchev  said — 
"the  .'^truggle  against  our  common  class 
enemies. " 

Madam  President.  Khrushchev  has 
had  a  far  more  masterful  and  a  far  more 
effective  approach  to  Tito  and  to  Yugo- 
slavia than  Stalin  ever  had.  There  is 
no  question  of  that.  There  was  a  prob- 
lem of  personality  between  two  fantasti- 
cally egocentric  persons  like  Tito  and 
Stalin.  The  situation  Is  quite  diflerent 
now  with  Khrushchev,  who  Is  a  far  more 
masterful  and  far  more  effective  politi- 
cian than  Stalin. 

I  should  like  to  read  very  briefly  from 
an  article  In  Orbls,  the  title  of  which  is 
"The  Emerging  Pattern  of  Yugoslav- 
Soviet  Relations,"  from  the  winter  1962 
issue,  by  Milorad  M.  Drachkovitch. 

On  page  444  Mr.  Drachkovitch  writes 
as  follows : 

The  second  Soviet-Yugoslav  dispute  flared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of 
the  League  of  the  Communists  of  Yugo- 
slavia (LCY).  held  In  April  1958.  Its  main 
detonator  was  the  program  adopted  by  the 
congress. 


The  new  dispute,  however,  ewolved  quit* 
differently  from  the  quarrel  of  1948.     While 
the  Chinese  and  Albanian  attaclns  on  LCTTs 
out-and-out    revisionist    program     sounded 
liXe  Stalin  at  his  vltrtoUc  best,  the  Soviet 
attitude  was  markedly  reserved.     In  three  of 
his    Important    speeches     of     lfi58 — at     the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Commu- 
nist Party  on  June  3.  at  the  Fifth  Congress 
of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany  on 
July   11,  and  while  sharing   the  rostrum    In 
Lenin's    Central    Stadltun    In    Moecow    with 
Vladimir      Gomulka      on      November      10 — 
Khrushchev   outlined   several    guidelines    In 
his  own  appropxh  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia.     Con- 
trary to  Stalin's  all-out  attack  and  severance 
of  an  ties  with  Belgrade,  Khrushchev  advo- 
cated the  development  of  normal,  even  In- 
tensive,   relations    with    Tugoslavla    on    the 
level  of  Intergovernmental  dealings.     He  ex- 
pressed also  a  bolief  that  "as  Communists  we 
would    like    to  reach   mutual   understanding 
and    cooperation    on    the    party    level."      He 
conceded,    significantly,    that    the    Yugos-lav 
Communists  displayed  "great  merits  Ir  the 
struggle  against  our  common  class  enemies." 
and  he  hoped  that    "despite  the  present  ctr- 
cumstances    we    shall    continue    to    wage    a 
Joint  struggle  against  these  enemies  in   the 
future  as  well,  and  shall  defend  peace  and 
socialism  together."    At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  declared  that  the  "clearly  schismatic 
and     revisionist     line"     of    Yugoslav    Com- 
munists will  call  for  a  continuous  "Irrecon- 
cilable   ideological    struggle,"   but    tempered 
this    battle-call    with    the    advice    that    "we 
should   not  devote  greater  attention   to   the 
Yugoslav  revisionists  than  they  actually  de- 
serve." 

These  ambiguities  underscored  once  again 
Khrushchev's  rt-slllent  policy  toward  his  ob- 
streperous Yugoslav  comrades.    He  wanted  to 
be  able,  simultaneously  or  alternately,  to  col- 
laborate with  them,  to  criticize  them,  to  com- 
pliment them,  and  to  Ignore  them,  retaining 
always   the    Initiative    in   using   any   one    of 
these   stick -and -carrot  tactics.     This   mani- 
fold and  flexible  treatment  of  Tltolsm,  char- 
acteristic in  general  of  Khrushchev's  politi- 
cal gamesmanship,  implied  a  maximum  and 
minimum  target.     At  best  Tito  or  his  suc- 
cessors should  be  lured,  a^aln  and  again,  to 
reenter  the  bloc  and  renounce  their  claim  to 
Ideological    and    operational    independence. 
In  this  connection   leaders  and  members  of 
the  League  of  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia 
should  be  consttmtly  reminded  (as  pu.'-p>o!Tly 
stressed  In  the  draft  program  of  the  CPSU 
submitted     to    r.ts    22d     congress)     that     it 
is     theoretically      untenable,      economically 
harmful,    and    politlcaUy    dangerous    to    at- 
tempt to  build  socialism  and  isolation  from 
the    world    sociiOlst    system.     At    the    same 
time  these  presi:ures  and  attacks  should  be 
treated  as  family  quarrels,  to  be  terminated  if 
any  when  the  prodigal  sons  returned  to  the 
fold      But    sh'^uld    these    tactics    fan.    one 
should  keep  Tito  Isolated  while  Ignoring  the 
achievements  of  his  regime.     Such  quaran- 
tine tactics  should,  furthermore,  turn  Tito- 
ism  from  a  liablUty  into  an  asset.     By  lock- 
ing the   Impact  of   Tltolsm  on   Communut 
Eastern  Europe.  lU   Irrepressible  dynamism 
would  Inevitably  be  turned  on  the  non-Com- 
munist   world    of    underdeveloped    nations, 
thus  Indirectly  advancing  Moscow's  aim  of 
rolling   back   the   West's  political   and   eco- 
nomic   stakes    and    strategic    deployment. 

Most  Importajit  perhaps  in  this  Machia- 
vellian program,  laid  down  in  1958  but  pro- 
jected well  into  the  future,  was  the  change 
in  the  role  of  the  chief  actor,  Khrushchev 
himself.  He  was  in  1958.  and  has  been  in- 
creasingly since,  quite  a  different  man  from 
the  rather  ridiculous  solicitor  of  Tito  who, 
in  May  of  1955.  made  that  absurd  and  abject- 
speech  at  the  Belgrade  airport.  The  new 
Khrushchev  was  a  post-Hungary,  poet-anti- 
party  purge.  poEtsputnlk  man.  brimming 
with  self-confidence  and  convinced  that  he 
had  found   not   only   the  way  to  deal   with 
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Tito,  but  with  the  whole  range  of  problems 
confronting  the  ezpanslon  of  communlBm. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1958.  Since 
1958  it  has  been  clear  in  the  conduct  of 
Tito,  in  his  attitude,  and  in  his  state- 
ments, made  over  and  over,  that  Khru- 
shchev has  succeeded.  That  success  has 
been  achieved  in  spite  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  aid  we  have  given  to  Yugo- 
slavia— more  aid,  indeed,  than  we  have 
given  to  any  other  so-called  neutralist 
country.  We  have  given  Yugoslavia  more 
than  $2  billion  in  the  last  12  years. 

In  his  Labin  speech  on  June  15,  1958, 
Tito,  in  about  the  most  critical  state- 
ment he  has  ever  made  with  respect  to 
Khrushchev,  said: 

It  appears  to  us  that  history  bestowed  on 
us  this  hard  road  to  preserve  the  develop- 
ment of  socialism  from  degeneration. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
ideological  differences — or  personality 
differences,  to  be  precise — between  Tito 
and  any  master  of  Russia,  because  Tito 
is  too  great  an  egotist  to  want  to  submit 
completely  to  them.  But  about  90  or  95 
percent  of  the  time  his  position,  on  issue 
after  Issue,  has  been  to  support  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Russia,  to  support 
Khrushchev's  position.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  indicated,  in  view  of  Khrushchev's 
flexibility  and  the  wise  way  he  has  han- 
dled Tito,  we  can  deal  more  effectively 
with  Tito  in  the  future  if  we  indicate  to 
him  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  decided 
that  for  at  least  1  year,  as  my  amend- 
ment provides,  we  would  cut  off  aid  to 
the  Communist  dictator  because  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  feel  that  we  have 
gone  far  enough. 

The  fact  is  that  since  the  second  half 
of  1959  Yugoslavia  has  strengthened  its 
political,    economic,    and   cultural    ties 
with  other  Communist  countries.    There 
has  been  an  intensive  exchange  of  dele- 
gations of  practically  every  kind.    There 
has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Warsaw 
bloc.    All  along  the  line  there  have  been 
closer  and  closer  connections.    I  expect 
to  speak  on  those  tomorrow.    I  hope  I 
can  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble, but  I  hope  Senators  will  give  the 
subject  their  most  thoughtful  attention 
and  recognize  thai  since  we  had  a  vote 
on  this  question  a  year  or  so  ago  there 
have  been  very  serious  exchanges.  There 
has  been  the  address  by  Tito  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  1961,  at  Belgrade,  which  was  a 
clear  indication  of  how  Tito  has  lined  up 
against  us.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  address  published 
In  the  New  York  Times,  September  4,  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExcEKPTS  Prom  Addresses  at  Belgrade 
Conference 
president    tito.    yugoslavia 
Perhaps  we  were   wrong  to  labor  for  too 
long  a  time  under  the  delusion  that  the  most 
responsible  statesmen   of   the   great  powers 
would  find  a  way  toward  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  which  I  am  going  to 
speak. 

It  was  perhaps  no  less  mistalten  to  be- 
lieve that  small  countries,  and  the  nonallned 
countries  in  particular,  are  not  qualified  to 
exert  greater  efforts  for  the  solution  of  in- 
ternational problems. 


There  was  a  question  as  to  what  should  be 
given  priority:  Inspection  or  disarmament? 
It  Is  necessary  to  reach,  first  of  all,  in  prin- 
ciple and  concretely,  an  agreement  on  gen- 
eral disarmament. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  convening  a  general  world  dis- 
armament conference,  as  a  means  for  moving 
this  problem  off  dead  center. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  to  diminish 
the  role  of  great  nuclear  powers  in  a  field 
where  they  will  continue  to  bear  the  main 
responsibility. 

The  tendency  of  those  who  continue  to 
make  a  "fetish"  out  of  control  cannot  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  an  Indication  of 
their  unwillingness  or  hesitation  to  under- 
take real  disarmament. 

First  steps  termed  important 
In  the  present  state  of  profound  crisis  in 
the  field  of  disarmament,  it  appears  to  me 
that  real  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  question  of  Initial  and  partial  measures. 
These  measures,  of  course,  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  alternative  to  complete  dis- 
armament. 

These  measures,  however,  provided  they 
are  really  aimed  at  genuine  disarmament, 
could  create  more  favorable  conditions  for 
Initiating  the  process  of  disarmament  and 
could  even  contribute  directly  toward  this 
process. 

The  first  In  a  series  of  such  measures 
could  be  the  decision  of  all  countries  to 
reduce  their  milltery  expenditures,  coupled 
with  an  obligation  to  contribute  and  utilize 
part  of  the  savings  thus  achieved  for  assist- 
ance to  economically  less  developed  coun- 
tries, as  this  would  provide  at  least  some 
guarantee  that  such  a  reduction  has  taken 
place. 

If  this  could  not  be  done  immediately, 
then  perhaps  a  decision  to  freeze  military 
budgets  at  their  January  1,  1960.  levels  could 
be  taken. 

Prance  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  United  Nations  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  atomic  tests,  but  continues 
to  carry  out  such  tests,  while  the  other 
Western  powers  possessing  atomic  arma- 
ments have  not  taken  any  resolution  meas- 
ures against  this. 

Soviet  statement  discussed 
The  matters  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  the  Soviet  Government  has  published 
a  statement  on  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  All  this  has  alarmed  the 
whole  world  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

We  are  not  surprised  so  much  by  the  com- 
munique on  the  resumption  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  tests,  because  we  could 
understand  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  We  are  surprised 
more  by  the  fact  that  this  was  done  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  this  conference  of 
peace. 

We  consider  that  utmost  eiforts  should  t>e 
exerted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  resumption 
of  negotiations  on  this  problem. 

I  consider  the  solution  of  the  disarmament 
question  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ur- 
gency because  a  constructive  approach  to 
this  problem  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
with  the  passing  of  time,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  the  great  powers. 

The  Berlin  dispute,  which  has  now  been 
revived,  has  ominous  overtones. 

The  existence  of  two  Germanys  is  an  ac- 
tual fact  today  that  cannot  be  denied.  Only 
can  a  sound  basis  for  a  correct  and  la.stlng 
solution  of  the  German  problem  be  estab- 
lished, and  in  this  respect  It  Is  the  German 
people  who  will  have  to  say  the  last  word 
concerning  their  own  future. 

We  are  agttln  on  the  verge  of  a  situation 
fraught  with  the  danger  of  war.  And  why? 
First  because  of  the  shortsighted  and  In- 
comprehensible policies  pursued  by  some 
powers  who  believe  ihat  an  armed  and  mili- 


taristic Germany  will  represent  a  factor  of 
security  In  Euroi>e. 

However,  the  evermore  Intensive  arming 
of  Western  Germany  Is  bound  to  result  In 
an  ever  greater  strengthening  of  those  re- 
actionary and  Fascist  elements  which  have 
been  left  behind  by  Hitler's  war  machine. 

Proi'isional  settlement  asked 
The  situation  In  Berlin  has  recently  be- 
come much  worse.  It  Is  necessary  to  talk 
and  to  negotiate  on  this  question  In  order 
to  find  at  least  a  provisional  solution  that 
would  not  prejudge  a  final  settlement  to  be 
achieved  later. 

The  road  leading  to  a  settlement  of  the 
German  problem — I  do  not  have  In  mind 
the  already  settled  question  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  border — should  be  sought  solely  in 
negotiations  and  in  the  elimination  of  those 
elements  that  are  causing  this  question  to 
be  a  potential  and  dangerous  source  of  a 
new  conflict. 

It  is  simply  unbelievable  how  some  colo- 
nial powers  cannot,  or  do  not  want  to.  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  our  times. 

This  is  also  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  French  armed  attack  against  and  the 
bombing  and  machlnegunnlng  of  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  Bizerte.  In  Tunisia. 

The  acts  of  savagery  committed  by  the 
Portuguese  armed  forces  against  the  bare- 
handed populations  of  Angola  are  causing 
Indignation  throughout  the  world.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children 
have  already  been  killed. 

Racial  discrimination  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  a  dishonor  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  treatment  of  the  autochthonous 
populations  by  South  Africa's  colonialist 
rulers  constitutes  a  brutal  offense  against 
human  dignity  and  humane  principles. 
V.N.  acts  termed  ineffective 
The  various  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  actions  Uken  pur- 
suant to  these  resolutions  have  proved  in- 
effective so  far.  More  severe  sanctions 
should  be  applied. 

The  more  blood  Is  shed,  the  wider  will  be 
the  gulf  between  the  peoples  of  Algeria  and 
Prance.  We  are  all  awaiting  impatiently  that 
an  agreement  should  be  reached  at  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  representatives  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Algeria  and  the  representatives  of  Prance. 

We  saw  that  the  monstrous  murder  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  legitimate  Congolese 
Government,  Patrice  Lumumba,  and  of  other 
Congolese  leaders,  could  not  shake  the  people 
of  the  Congo  in  their  determination  to  fight 
against  the  colonialists  and  the  domestic 
mercenaries. 

Tlie  best  illustration  of  how  deeply  in- 
grained are  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  to 
liberate  themselves  from  all  elements  of  co- 
lonial and  semlcolonial  dependence  is  pro- 
vided by  the  recent  attempt  at  aggressive 
intervention  in  Cuba,  where  the  whole  peo- 
ple unanimously  rose  in  arms  to  oppose  it. 

Economic  groupings  decried 
The  establishment  of  the  Common  Market 
in  Western  Europ>e  and  the  recent  setting  up 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  which  is  beginning  to 
be  referred  to  as  the  Atlantic  Economic  Com- 
munity, then  the  establishment  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  the  Or- 
ganlziition  of  East  European  Countries,  etc., 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
closer  economic  relations  and  cooperation. 
The  countries  outside  these  organizations.  In 
the  first  place  the  nonallned  countries,  find 
them.selves  subjected  to  discrimination. 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  should  be  established  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis  and  should  In- 
clude all  the  nonallned  countries  as  well  as 
all  the  other  less  developed  countries  which 
are  ready  for  such  cooperation. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  If 
not  only  the  nonallned  countries  but  all  the 
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forces  In  the  world  which  are  In  favor  of  uni- 
versal economic  cooperation  exerted  greater 
efforts  than  heretofore  for  the  establishment 
of  universal  economic  organizations  In  the 
various  sectors  of  economic  activity,  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations.  A 
world  conference,  at  which  all  the  most  im- 
portant economic  questions  would  be  con- 
sidered, could  facilitate  a  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  solving  of  these  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  con- 
vening of  such  a  meeting  would  be  the 
United  Nations. 

Our  country  has  gained  a  very  positive 
experience  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years,  particularly  In  our  relations  with 
neighboring  Greece  and  Italy,  with  whom 
we  cooperate  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

Peaceful  coexistence 

On  the  other,  there  is  also  a  theory  that 
peaceful  coexistence  between  blocs  Is  pos- 
sible. There  Is  no  doubt  that  even  this,  as 
a  temporary  solution  In  order  to  avoid  a  con- 
filct.  Is  better  than  war.  But  this  Is  more  like 
an  armistice. 

We  are.  on  the  whole,  in  agreement  that 
certain  measures  of  reorganization  should 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  enable  the  world 
organization  to  perform  Its  functions  more 
successfully  In  the  future. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  should  take  Its  seat  In  the  United 
Nations,  for  it  is  really  absurd  that  a  people 
of  over  600  million  should  not  have  its  repre- 
sentatives in  that  organization. 

It  Is  necessary  to  take  concrete  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  safeguard 
that  the  Secretary  General  will  act  within 
the  limits  of  his  functions. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  achieved  through 
the  establishment,  alongside  the  Secretary 
General,  of  a  consultative  body  consisting 
of,  say,  five  or  more  members,  which  would. 
In  assisting  the  Secretary  General,  Insure  a 
proper  Interpretation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  decisions  of  the  appropriate  organs 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ARCHBISHOP  MAKARIOS.  CYPRUS 

Colonialism  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
human  distress  and  suffering.  In  its  efforts 
to  prolong  its  hold  upon  dependent  pjeoples 
colonialism  Is  causing  a  continued  conflict 
with  regrettably  heavy  loss  of  life  in  Algeria. 
Tunisia.  Angola,  and  elsewhere. 

My  country,  like  other  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  has  emerged  from  a 
state  of  colonial  domination  after  a  long 
struggle  full  of  sacrifice.  Our  hearts  go  out 
In  brotherly  sympathy  and  support  to  all 
people  struggling  for  their  liberation  from 
colonial  rule.  Their  struggle  Is  our  struggle 
and  their  cause  our  cause. 

The  right  of  self-determination  of  all 
peoples  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Any  solution  which 
ignores  the  will  of  the  people  concerned 
cannot  be  a  sound  and  lasting  solution  nor 
can  it  preserve  peace. 

In  this  context  we  should  examine  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  problems  which  con- 
front us  today,  namely  the  question  of  Ger- 
many. I  feel  that  any  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany  should  not  dlsregtird  the 
will  of  the  German  people  whose  right  to 
determine  freely  their  status  and  future 
cannot  be  denied. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point,  im- 
portant to  my  mind,  namely  that  the  people 
of  Berlin  cannot  be  kept  in  a  kind  of  con- 
centration camp.  They  should  be  allowed 
freedom  of  movement  between  West  and 
East  Berlin.  All  arguments  which  are  meant 
to  Justify  the  existence  of  barriers  are.  In 
my  view,  unfounded. 

Let  the  Germans  themselves  decide 
through  a  plebiscite  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  their  form  and  system 
of  government  and  as  to  whether  Germany 


should  be  united  or  rwnaln  divided.  To  re- 
lieve the  present  dangerous  tension,  how- 
ever, there  Is  need  tor  negotiations. 

We  were  shocked  to  hear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  declared  Its  Intention  to  resume 
nuclear  tests.  In  this  connection  I  would 
also  wish  to  place  on  record  our  concern  over 
the  carrying  on  of  nuclear  tests  by  Prance 
In  Africa  against  world  opinion  and  In  dis- 
regard of  the  protests  of  the  people  of  that 
continent.  Efforts  should  be  made  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament  In  Im- 
plementing the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  conference  coming  at  the  present 
Juncture  of  world  history  has  a  dual  duty 
to  perform  in  these  respects.  First  It  should 
exert  Its  Influence  towards  an  easing  of  the 
tension  by  an  agreement  that  would  restore 
the  sense  of  security  that  has  been  shaken 
by  the  present  crisis.  To  this  end  the  con- 
ference should  call  for  an  early  meeting  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  two  leading  states 
in  the  dispute,  namely  President  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Second,  the  conference  should,  in  an  Imagi- 
native move,  call  for  the  placing  of  moral 
values  first  In  the  policies  of  nations.  The 
essence  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  should 
convey  this  call.  In  this  spirit  the  con- 
ference should  give  its  full  moral  support  to 
the  United  Nations  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment  of   peace   and  freedom   in   the   world. 

SIHIMAVO  BANDARANAIKE,  CEYLON 

I  am  happy  to  attend  this  great  assembly 
not  only  as  a  representative  of  my  country 
but  also  as  a  woman  and  a  mother  who  can 
understand  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  millions  of  women,  the  mothers  of 
this  world,  who  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race. 

The  present  crisis  In  Berlin  must  be  re- 
viewed not  as  a  separate  question  but  as  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  a  divided  Germany 
and  against  the  background  of  the  failure 
of  the  great  powers  to  agree  on  a  firm  peace 
settlement  for  that  country. 

In  my  view,  this  problem  will  not  be  solved 
if  the  governments  concerned  continue  to 
insist  on  legal  arguments  of  a  technical  kind. 
A  spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation 
should  therefore  be  adopted  by  the  parties 
directly  concerned  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  this  question. 

It  is  our  view  that  as  a  first  step  toward 
creating  International  confidence  the  great 
powers  should  firmly  resolve  and  make  it 
known  to  the  world  that  they  will  not  re- 
sort to  military  engagements  and  will  depend 
solely  on  peaceful  negotiation  to  arrive  at  a 
solution. 

The  great  powers  must  also  agree  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed  forces  from 
their  respective  sectors  in  Germany  and  to 
the  demilitarization  of  Germany.  The  great 
powers  must  Immediately  get  down  to  the 
task  of  reopening  direct  East-West  negoti- 
ations designed  to  achieve  a  final  settlement 
by  peaceful  means. 

For  the  success  of  such  negotiations  it 
would  be  essential  for  the  two  Germanys  to 
participate  In  the  discussions  since  the  fu- 
ture of  Germany  must  be  determined  not  In 
accordance  with  the  cold  war  strategy  to 
suit  either  of  the  great  powers  but  In  order 
to  establish  a  unified  state  Insulated  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  cold  war  and  unallned 
with   either  of    the   existing  power  blocs. 

No  lasting  solution  of  the  German  problem 
can  be  found  on  the  basis  of  unilateral  abro- 
gation of  rights  and  obligations.  Likewise  a 
rigid  attachment  to  positions  formulated  by 
mere  legal  technicalities  cannot  pave  the  way 
toward  an  abiding  settlement. 

Commonwealth  cited 

I  would  commend  to  this  conference  the 
statement  on  disarmament  referred  to  In  the 
final  communique  of  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers'  conference  held  in  March 


of  this  year.  We  felt  at  that  time  that  an 
effective  international  agreement  could  be 
concluded  on  the  lines  indicated  in  that 
statement. 

The  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers' 
statement  on  disarmament  urged  the  reopen- 
ing of  disarmament  negotiations  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  with  the  aim  of  com- 
pletely eliminating  all  means  of  waging  war. 
Unfortunately  disarmament  negotiations 
have  come  to  a  standstill  and.  what  is  worse, 
nuclear  tests  have  been  resumed  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  should  make  an  Immediate  appeal  to 
the  big  powers  to  resume  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  the  achievement  of  complete  and 
general  disarmament.  In  my  view.  It  would 
help  these  negotiations  if  a  certain  nimiber 
of  the  nonallned  countries  are  also  included 
in  the  disarmament  commission. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  In  recent  times  come 
In  for  much  criticism. 

In  spite  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  over  the  Congo  situation  last 
year  we  feel  that  the  Secretary  General 
should  retain  sole  executive  authority  for 
carrying  out  the  directives  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  also  feel  that  the  Office  and  authority 
of  the  Secretary  General  should  be  upheld 
and  strengthened,  and  one  of  the  positive 
ways  to  achieve  this  would  be  to  reorganize 
the  Secixrity  Council  In  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  it  to  give  clear  directives  to  the  Sec- 
retary General. 

There  Is  no  single  country  In  the  world  at 
this  moment  that  looks  forward  to  the  prot- 
pect  of  war  without  dismay.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  mother  in  the  world 
who  can  bear  to  contemplate  the  poasibillty 
of  her  children  being  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation  and  slow  and  lingering  deaths,  if 
not  swift  annihilation. 

The  statesmen  of  the  great  powers,  who 
have  been  placed  in  positions  of  trust  and 
authority  by  millions  of  ordinary  people 
who  do  not  want  war.  have  no  rl^t  to  as- 
sume that  they  have  a  mandate  to  precip- 
itate a  nuclear  war  and  Immense  destructive 
power  either  to  defend  a  way  of  life  or  to 
extend  a  political  ideology. 

Our  endeavor  should  be  to  Influence  world 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  governments, 
however  powerful,  cannot  regard  warfare  as 
an  alternative  to  negotiation.  Too  much  Is 
at  stake  today  to  allow  us  the  lurary  of  con- 
siderations of  prestige  and  honor.  When 
human  life  is  involved  all  else  is  secondary 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  shoulc"  not 
give  aid  to  this  Communist  dictator  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  amendment  is  mod- 
erate. It  is  a  1-year  suspension.  This 
is  the  least  we  should  do. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  LTsTIL  NOON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  PT«sid«it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  be  aathorL2«5  xc 

meet  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
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The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I<i 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  addresses  the  Senate,  I  wish 
to  make  some  brief  remarks  in  order  to 
get  them  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirk]. 

It  is  much  easier  to  support  the 
amendment  than  it  is  to  oppose  it, 
merely  on  the  surface  of  things.  But 
there  are  certain  points  for  us  to  con- 
sider. We  ought  to  consider  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  by  some  of  the 
things  we  are  doing. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  that  we  are 
not  givmg  Yugoslavia  any  aid  at  the 
present  time.  The  last  aid  we  gave 
Yugoslavia  was  in  1961,  I  believe,  and 
that  was  a  relatively  small  amount. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ferred to  the  great  amount  of  assist- 
tance  we  have  given  Yugoslavia  over 
the  years.  It  is  true  that  we  have  given 
a  great  deal.  I  believe  the  Senator  said 
it  was  the  largest  amount  given  to  any 
of  the  neutralist  countries.  I  acccept  his 
figures.  But  at  present  we  are  not  giving 
any  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  no  aid  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  question  is  left  open.  There  is  pro- 
gramed for  Yugoslavia  $10  million  in  de- 
velopment loan  funds.  No  military  or 
economic  assistance  is  provided,  except 
as  authorized  under  Public  Law  480  may 
be  called  economic  assistance.  I  believe 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  not  even  affect  that 
question. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  nation. 
But  we  started  deliberately  in  1948  trying 
to  help  Yugoslavia  maintain  a  spirit  of 
Independence. 

That  she  has  done.  It  is  true  that 
Klirushchev  courts  Yugoslavia  quite  fre- 
quently. He  makes  trips  to  that  country. 
He  talks  to  Marshal  Tito,  and  he  does 
what  he  can  to  gain  favor  with  Yugo- 
slavia. But  Yugoslavia  maintains  her 
independence. 

Madam  President,  I  wonder  if  Sena- 
tors are  aware  of  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  Yugoslavia's  trade  is  with  the  West. 
Only  a  minimal  amount  of  trade  is  con- 
ducted with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
the  Eastern  World.    Seventy  percent  of 
the  trade  of  Yugoslavia  is  with  the  West. 
Not  only   that,   but  Yugoslavia  is   a 
member  of  many  of  the  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member  and  Russia  is  not.     They 
are  organizations  that  Russia  has  boy- 
cotted.   Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Bank  of 
Reconstruction   and   Development,   and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.    She 
is  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    She  is  a  member 
of  the  OECD.    She  was  a  member  of  the 
OEEC.  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
OECD. 


There  is  additional  significance  to  this 
subject.  We  say  that  a  country  gets 
power  over  another  country  by  furnish- 
ing military  equipment  and  making  that 
country  dependent  upon  the  furnishing 
country  for  ammunition  and  spare  parts. 
Yugoslavia  today  uses  ammunition  that 
she  obtains  from  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  Yugoslavia,  largely 
by  the  United  States  and  to  some  extent 
by  other  Western  powers,  has  had  a 
great  influence  in  swinging  Yugoslavia 
more  and  more  toward  the  West,  and 
certainly  in  enabling  that  country  to 
maintain  an  independent  position. 

Of  course  we  are  opposed  to  interna- 
tional communism  and  its  determination 
to  control  the  whole  world.  However, 
at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  break 
away  countries  from  the  stranglehold  of 
international  communism,  and  I  believe 
a  good  job  is  being  done  in  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  believe  that  the  program 
which  our  country  has  carried  on  with 
reference  toward  Yugoslavia  has  been 
one  of  great  care  and  caution  and  one 
that  has  produced  results. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  an  automatic  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  control.  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Truman.  President  Eisenhower,  and 
President  Kennedy  have  exercised  a  very 
wise  control  over  the  different  aid  pro- 
grams which  we  have  had  with  reference 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  from 
Alabama    concedes,    I    am    sure,    that 
Yugoslavia  is  a  dictatorship,  and  is  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  does  suppress  the  liberties  of 
its  peoples  and  their  freedoms,  and  per- 
mits no  opposition  party  to  exist,  and 
no  protest,  and  no  freedom  of  speech, 
and  no  freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  those 
statements  are  accurate.  I  do  not  know 
them  of  my  own  accord.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  true.  If  we  start  on 
a  program  like  that,  where  do  we  stop? 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
stated  today  that  he  would  offer  an 
amendment — I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  was  on  the  floor  at 
the  time — to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  to 
countries  which  maintain  dictatorships. 
Where  does  that  get  us  with  reference  to 
countries  in  our  own  Western  Hemis- 
phere? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Where  are  we  going 
to  draw  the  line?  Are  we  going  to  de- 
fine Franco's  Spain  a  dictatorship,  from 
which  we  will  withdraw  aid?  Are  we 
going  to  define  Salazar's  Portugal  a  dic- 
tatorship, from  which  we  will  withdraw 
aid?  What  about  the  Government  of 
Turkey?  What  about  the  Government 
of  Pakistan?  What  about  other  coun- 
tries? "Where  are  we  going  to  draw  the 
line?  I  am  not  saying  which  of  these 
countries  may  be  totalitarian. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator permits  me  to  make  response. 
There  is  no  question  about  Pakistan. 
Turkey.  Portugal,  and  Spain.  The  are 
dictatorships. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Should  we  there- 
fore withhold  our  aid? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinction  is 
that  these  are  not  Communist  dictator- 
ships. I  repeat  Communist  dictator- 
ships. These  are  countries  which  are  on 
our  side.  We  have  bases  in  Spain. 
Turkey  has  been  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  effective  opponents  of  the  whole 
Russian  operation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  there  is  no  question  that  we 
would  much  rather  deal  with  democra- 
cies. However.  I  believe  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  world 
that  is  imperfect.  There  is  every  reason 
why  we  must  give  military  aid  to  a 
country  like  Turkey,  which  has  become 
a  dictatorship.  However,  to  give  aid  to 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  when  it  gives 
every  indication  that  it  is  not  moving 
more  and  more  toward  us,  but,  instead, 
more  and  more  toward  Khrushchev,  is 
certainly  an  entirely  different  matter. 
The  Belgrade  speech  immediately  after 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  was 
a  tragic  slap  at  this  Nation.  The  jailing 
of  Djilas.  because  he  criticized  Khru- 
shchev, and  the  relationships  between 
Tito  and  Khrushchev  are  other  indica- 
tions of  what  the  true  situation  is.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Tito's  failure  to 
criticize  the  Russians  when  they  resumed 
nuclear  testing.  All  these,  as  I  say.  are 
indications  that  here  is  a  country  which 
is  not  with  us. 

It  is  a  dictatorship,  Madam  President. 
There  is  every  reason  not  to  give  it  as- 
sistance. 

Furthermore,  while  $10  million  for  the 
economic  development  program  may  not 
be  a  big  sum.  it  is  very  Important  sym- 
bolically, and  I  believe  that  our  country 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  our  providing 
ammunition  to  Yugoslavia.     That  am- 
munition, I  take  It.  may  involve  planes 
and  may  involve  the  training  of  pilots. 
I  understand  that  Tito  pays  for  both,  but 
what  he  pays  is  a  ridiculous  price,  as  for 
example,  $10,000  for  a  $350,000  plane. 
That  situation  should  be  explored  fur- 
ther.    Of  course.  I  recognize  that  my 
amendment  cannot  cover  that  situation 
Technically  this  military  aid  Is  not  as- 
sistance: it  is  strictly  a  sale.    Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  this  amendment  is  where 
we  can  take  effective  action.    This  situa- 
tion is  entirely  different  from  Pakistan 
and  Turkey.    These  are  countries  which 
are  our  friends.    They  are  with  us.    They 
are  not  democratic,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  communism.    They  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  fight  against  It.    Tito  tells  us 
as  he   said   at  Stalingrad  on   June   11, 
1956.    he    will    fight    with    communism 
against  us. 

We  may  need  the  help  of  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  the  other  countries  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
We  could  well  imagine  that  this  aid 
could  save  some  American  lives  and 
treasure.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Tito. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  Intend  by 
the  question  I  propounded  to  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Wisconsin  that  I  was  advocat- 
ing cutting  off  aid  from  these  other 
countries.  I  recognize  it  is  a  diflBcult 
problem  for  us.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
deal  with  totalitarians  that  are,  so  to 
speak,  our  totahtarians.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  totalitarians  on  the  other 
.side.  That  is  not  so  much  the  point. 
The  point  here  is  that,  with  respect  to 
Yugoslavia,  I  believe  the  record  is  clear 
that  very  definite  progress  has  been 
made.  Of  course,  Tito  has  said  many 
things  we  do  not  like.  So  has  De  Gaulle. 
So  has  Adenauer.  Even  Macmillan,  I 
suppose,  at  times  has  said  things  we  did 
not  like.  However,  we  do  not  throw 
them  aside  because  they  make  these  re- 
marks. Tito  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Yugoslavia  has  main- 
tained its  independence.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  encour- 
age its  remaining  independent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  discussion  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  there  is  a  very  cogent  and 
substantial  difference  between  some  of 
the  dictator  countries  and  the  Com- 
munist countries.  I  know  of  no  country 
that  has  a  classic  dictatorship  which  has 
for  its  basic  and  controlling  philosophy 
world  domination  and  world  conquest. 
Communist  countries  have  for  their  basic 
objective  world  conquest.  It  is  not 
necessirily  the  struggle  that  we  have 
against  a  particular  type.of  self-imposed 
government  which  a  country  may  have, 
but  it  is  the  philosophy  of  fighting  world 
communism  and  world  conquest  by  com- 
munism, which  will  give  us  a  justifica- 
tion for  this  aid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  made  ref- 
erence to  that  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  However,  are 
we  going  to  surrender  the  entire  Com- 
munist world,  satellites  and  all?  The 
Senator's  party  in  1952  offered  dehver- 
ance  of  the  satellites.  They  were  willing 
to  deliver  them  from  Communist  con- 
trol and  take  them  back  in  with  us.  Are 
we  going  to  throw  them  away  now?  Why 
is  this  directed  against  Yugoslavia 
alone,  and  not  against  Poland  also? 
Why  pick  out  one  country? 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  tried,  since 
1948,  to  break  away  seme  of  these  inde- 
pendent countries  from  the  arms  of 
communism. 

As  long  as  there  is  hope  of  our  being 
able  to  break  these  coimtries  away  from 
communism,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
continue  to  feed  the  fires.  We  are 
not  giving  them  any  extensive  aid.  It 
is  purely  within  the  control  of  the 
President.  Three  Presidents  have  ad- 
ministered the  program.  There  was 
President  Truman  and  then  President 
Eisenhower.  Now  wc  have  President 
Kennedy  administerin.j  this  program.  I 
am  sure  everyone  will  admit  that  they 
have  administered  th;s  program  wisely 
and  carefully  and  cau  iously. 

The  Senator  from  ^Visconsin  has  re- 
ferred to  the  airplane  incident.  That 
was  another  contract,  of  several  years 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes 
that. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  that  was  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Furthermore.  I  am 
not  trying  to  Justify  that  plane  incident. 
I  do  not  know  the  facts.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  under  which  the  contract  was 
made.  I  do  know  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, after  he  hsul  left  office,  said  it  was 
a  good  deed  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  believe  President  Eisenhower  was 
careful  and  cautious  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  program  of  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, just  as  he  was  in  regard  to  the 
limited  amount  we  gave  Poland.  So  long 
as  hope  remains  that  we  can  break  such 
countries  away,  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  can,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  to 
assist  them.  I  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  exercise  his 
discretion  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  further 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asks: 
Why  not  cut  off  aid  for  Poland?  I  am 
for  doing  that.  Aid  for  Poland  is  not 
provided  in  the  bill.  However,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  $10  million  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  Yugoslavia.  If 
the  bill  contains  anything  for  Poland.  I 
will  vote  against  it.  I  agree  that  we 
should  not  give  aid  to  Communist  dic- 
tatorships. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  makes  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree,  when  he  says  we  do 
not  like  much  of  what  Macmillan  or 
De  Gaulle  or  Adenauer  says 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  that  possibly 
we  might  not  like  some  of  the  things 
Macmillan  has  said.  I  do  not  recall 
anything  specific  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nothing  which  any 
of  those  men  has  said  has  alined  them 
more  closely  with  Khrushchev  and 
against  the  West. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  aU;  but  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  largely 
pitching  his  claim  that  Tito  is  gravitat- 
ing back  to  the  Communist  orbit  upon 
statements  which  Tito  has  made.  Many 
persons  say  things  we  do  not  like,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  changing  our 
course  every  time  someone  says  some- 
thing we  do  not  like. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  has  been  a 
consistent  pattern  since  the  death  of 
Stalin.  Tito  has  become  constantly 
more  closely  alined  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  is  now  so  closely  alined  that 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  movement.  The  fact 
is  that  a  Commmiist  dictator  differs  from 
other  dictators  in  that  he  believes  in 
world  domination  and  dominion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  record 
will  speak  for  itself.  As  I  have  said,  7 
percent  of  Yugoslavia's  trade  is  with  the 
West.  Germany  and  Italy  are  her  two 
most  favored  nations.  I  mean  that  they 
are  the  two  nations  with  whom  Yugo- 
slavia trades  the  most.  Yugoslavia  uses 
the  ammunition  she  gets  from  the  United 
States.  She  belongs  to  international  or- 
ganizations which  Russia  has  boycotted. 


and  in  which  Russia  has  denied  member- 
ship to  her  satellites. 

But  Yugoslavia  has  shown  her  inde- 
pendence. She  belongs  to  some  of  the 
organizations  to  which  the  United  States 
belongs.  Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the 
World  Bank,  of  which  we  are  a  member. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  of  which  we  are  a  mem- 
ber. Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the 
OECD.  in  which  the  Senate  ratified 
membership  for  the  United  States  a  ht- 
tle  more  than  a  year  ago.  Yugoslavia 
participates  in  many  programs  in  which 
the  West  participates.  She  has  shown 
her  independence  of  the  KremUn,  of 
Khrushchev,  and  of  Russia,  and  has 
shown  complete  independence. 

One  thing  we  must  remember  is  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether 
we  approve  of  what  Tito  is  doing  or  if  we 
approve  of  what  Yugoslavia  is  doing.  I 
think  the  situation  is  this:  Yugoslavia 
is  a  nation  that  is  neither  with  the  West 
or  with  the  Western  Powers  nor  with 
Khrushchev  and  the  Kremlin.  Where 
had  we  rather  that  nation  be?  Alined 
with  us?  Or  shall  we  merely  turn  her 
loose  and  say,  "Go  with  the  other 
crowd"?  I  think  that  is  how  we  ought 
to  consider  those  coimtries.  If  we  have 
a  fair  chance  of  weaning  them  away 
from  communism,  we  ought  to  try  to 
do  so. 

I  remember  when  the  Marshall  plan 
was  enacted.  I  remember  the  first  ship- 
ments which  were  made  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  I  remember  the  newspapers 
telling  us  about  the  pending  elections  in 
Italy.  We  were  told  that  Italy  was  sim- 
ply teetering  on  the  borderline  of  com- 
mimism.  Many  persons  thought  the 
elections  would  result  in  a  Commimist 
government  for  Italy — which,  by  the 
way,  would  have  been  the  first  Commu- 
nist-elected government  in  history. 

Whenever  I  think  of  communism  and 
its  terrible  threat  in  the  world,  I  always 
take  comfort  from  remembering  that  no 
people  has  ever  voted  upon  itself  a  Com- 
munist goverrunent.  But  it  was  believed 
then  that  Italy  might  become  Commu- 
nist. So  the  United  States  rushed  ship- 
ments of  Marshall  plan  items  into  Italy 
in  order  that  the  people  might  see  that 
the  United  State.s  was  coming  to  their 
relief.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  enacting  the 
Marshall  plan  program  and  in  making 
those  shipments  to  Italy  that  kept  Italy 
from  going  over  to  the  Communist  orbit. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  occurred 
in  France,  not  so  dramatic,  probably 
not  so  threatening,  but  nearly  so. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  we  dared  go 
to  the  help  of  those  coimtries,  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  that  what  we  were  giv- 
ing would  fall  into  Communist  hands, 
in  order  to  save  those  countries  from 
communism.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  turn  any  country  loose  to  communism 
if  that  country  shows  a  movement  to- 
ward independence. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  that  part  of 
page  1 1  of  the  rep)ort  in  which  the  com- 
mittee treats  of  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

TUaOSLAVtk 

In  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  complaints  regarding  aid 
to  Yugoslavia.  In  the  heat  of  a  moment.  It 
Is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  aid.  First  of  all,  since  the 
time  of  the  break  with  Moscow  In  1948,  the 
United  States  has  assisted  Yugoslavia  to 
avoid  domination  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 
Grant  military  aid  was  halted  3  years  ago. 
Economic  aid  has  conUnued.  largely  In  the 
form  of  development  loans  and  sales  of  siir- 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  The  decision 
to  support  Yugoslavia  has  been  taken  by 
three  PresldenU  and  every  Secretary  of 
State  who  has  served  under  them.  Among 
other  considerations,  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  U  clearly  served  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  former  member  of  the  Slno-So- 
vlet bloc  making  progress  while  following  a 
generally  Independent  line. 

The  fact  Is  that  with  foreign  assistance, 
Yugoslavia  has  maintained  high  levels  of 
Investment  and  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
oyer  10  percent— higher  than  any  Soviet 
bloc  country.  Politically,  it  Is  a  Communist 
state  following  a  foreign  policy  based  on  non- 
aunement.  About  70  percent  of  Its  trade  is 
with  the  West,  less  than  one-third  with  the 
CouMQunlst  bloc.  Its  chief  trading  partners 
Jtfe  West  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
tte  World  Bank.  It  has  associate  member 
statTJs  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  and  the  OECD  (having  had  slml- 
lar  status  In  the  predecessor  organization 

iin,,^/''-  ^*^"*  ^  y*"  ^KO-  Yugoslavia 
appUed  for  a  slmUar  arrangement  with  the 
CouncU  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance 
the  economic  organization  of  the  Warsaw 
rej2;ted°"°^'*°"       '^^     application     was 


many  respects  to  the  position  of  Khru- 
shchev.   Both  are  Communist  dictators. 

Madam  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  insane 
for  Congress  to  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  order  to  subsidize  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  To  do  so  would  be  be- 
yond my  unde]-standing. 

Mr.  SPARKIAAN.  Madam  President, 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
RzcoRO  a  section  of  the  present  law.  I 
referred  to  it  in  my  remarks,  but  it  might 
be  well  to  have  the  exact  language  in  the 
Record.  I  shall  read  section  143  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  : 

Sic.  143.  Assistamcx  to  YtrcosLAViA.— In 
furnishing  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall 
continuously  assure  himself  (1)  that  Yugo- 
slavia continue  to  maintain  its  Lndepend- 
ence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  isslstance  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  wjcurity  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commltte«s  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  tho  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  con- 
stantly informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Yugoslavia   uader  this   act. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Yugoslavia,  under  Tito,  has  alined  It- 
self consistently  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  Tito  said  at  Stalingrad,  on  June 
11,  1956: 

Yugoslavia.  In  time  of  war.  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal— victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

That   Statement    is    not   comparable 
with  statements  which  might  be  made 
by  De  Gaulle  or  Adenauer  or  MacmiUan 
men  with  whom  we  might  disagree.   This 
Is  not  a  question  of  giving  aid  to  a  coun- 
try which  might  go  Communist.    Yugo- 
slavia is  already  Communist.    There  is 
no  more   militant  a   Communist  than 
Tito.    There  is  no  more  ruthless  a  Com- 
munist than  Tito,  who  has  thrown  many 
opponents  like  Djilas  into  jail  or  sent 
them    to    the   firing   squad.    Tito   has 
alined  himself  with  Khrushchev,  and  in 
recent  months  he  has  alined   himself 
more  closely  than  ever  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Marshall  plan 
the  Marshall  plan  provided  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  were  not  Communist  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  assisted 
them.  Certamly  we  cannot  now  argue 
that  we  are  giving  aid  to  a  country  that 
Will  not  be  Communist.  It  is  a  Commu- 
nist country  now;  and  it  has  come  closer 
and  closer  to  giving  all-out  support  to 
and  being  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
union.  Tito  has  achieved  a  position  in 
the  Communist  world  which  is  equal  in 


Madam    President,    I    stated    that    I 
felt  that  the  three  Presidents  who  have 
administered  ttie  act  have  done  so  with 
great  care  and  caution  and  with  profit- 
able results.     The  section  I  have  read 
continues  to  be  the  law.    It  will  continue 
to  be   the  law  whether   the  Proxmire 
amendment  shall  be   accepted  or  not. 
The  President  must  continue  to  keep 
careful  watoh  over  the  program.     I  do 
not  see  how  Congress  could  make  the 
language  much  tighter  and  still  leave 
any  room  for  the  President  to  act  at  all 
Mr.    CARLSON.    Madam    President, 
when  the  Porei^m  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
was  before  the  Senate,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  aid  program.  I  dis- 
cussed a  regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  itself  which  I  think  Is  hindering 
it  from  getting  the  people  who  should 
be  hired  and  used  in  this  particular  field 
of  work. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  persons 
who  are  especially  qualified  to  serve  in 
certain  countries,  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and.  in  many  in- 
stances, because  of  years  of  experience  in 
those  countries,  and  because  of  their 
background. 

It  so  happens  that  under  the  present 
regulations,  candidates  for  assignment  to 
oversea  posts  are  required,  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  employment  in  the  USIA.  to  sign 
a  form  in  which  they  agree  to  serve  on 
a  worldwide  baiiis.  In  other  words  one 
cannot  apply  to  the  USIA  to  serve  in 
Turkey  or  in  some  other  particular 
country  in  which  he  may  have  lived  for 
years,  with  the  result  that  he  thorough- 
ly understands  the  language  and  the 
people.  Instead,  applicants  are  required 
to  agree  to  serve  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  about  this 
matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
requirement  tends  to  discourage  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  who  are  able  to 
serve  best  in  s:pecific  countries.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  are  assigned  to  oversea 
service  should  lie  assigned  on  a  basis 
which  will  permit  the  fullest  advantage 


to  be  taken  of  their  special  training  and 
experience  and  ability.  However,  under 
the  present  regulation,  an  applicant  who 
requests  service  L  a  specific  country,  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
spoken  there  and  because  of  his  past  ex- 
perience or  residence  there,  is  told  that 
he  should  not  apply  for  service  in  a  spe- 
cific country  or  countries,  and  that  if  he 
does  make  a  request  for  a  specific  as- 
signment, he  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing his  application  rejected. 

Certainly.  Madam  President,  such  a 
regulation  is  a  most  unfortunate  one.  in 
view  of  the  great  demand  for  those  who 
have  specialized  knowledge  about  cer- 
tain countries  and  can  speak  the  lan- 
guage. 

As  I  have  already  stated.  Madam 
President,  I  discussed  this  matter  some- 
what a  year  ago,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  real  knowledge  of  a  spe- 
cific oversea  area  and  familiarity  with 
the  language  spoken  there  can  be  in- 
valuable to  those  who  serve  our  country 
in  those  areas;  and  certainly  I  would 
imagine  that  all  Federal  agencies  deal- 
ing with  them  would  be  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  such  persons,  in 
order  to  assign  them  to  the  areas  with 
which  they  have  definite  familiarity— 
for  instance,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Latin  America,  where  such  specific 
knowledge  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
agency's  program.  However,  we  find 
that  this  is  not  being  done. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  last  year.  I  offered  to  Senate 
bill  1983  an  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows  : 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  ofBcers 
and  employees  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  abroad  shall  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries and  positions  for  which  they  have  spe- 
cial competence,  such  as  appropriate  lan- 
guage and  practical  experience. 

That  amendment  seemed  to  me  at  that 
time  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  practical 
one.  It  was  adopted,  and  became  part 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
year.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  a  directive al- 
though it  Is  not  mandatory— to  the 
officials  affected  to  assign  officers  and 
employees  to  positions  abroad  in  which 
they  would  have  special  competence  such 
as  appropriate  language  and  practical 
experience.  But  such  has  not  been  the 
case:  and.  instead,  the  old.  rusty  per- 
sonnel policy-gate  is  swinging  as  squeak- 
ily  as  before. 

Therefore.  Madam  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  must  be 
made  mandatory.  I  do  not  like  to  try  to 
nclude  mandatory  provisions,  particu- 
larly in  a  bill  of  this  type.  We  now  have 
a  very  able  head  of  this  Agency,  Mr 
Fowler  Hamilton;  and  I  believe  he  is 
trying  to  get  able  people  to  serve  In  it 

..f!rZ^''  *5^  situation  which  now 
exists  there  should  be  changed,  and  a 
correction  of  It  should  be  made.  Those 
who  are  employed  should  be  very  able 
persons  who  have  the  special  qualifica- 
tions, training,  and  experience  which 
will  enable  them  to  render  the  very  best 
service. 

Therefore.  Madam  President,  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Agency  should,  without 
any  further  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, make  a  real  effort  to  use  such  per- 
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sons,  rather  than  fo'ce  them  to  sign  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  if  they  enter 
the  USIA  foreign-aid  program,  they  will 
be  willing  to  serve  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
rather  than  to  serve  where  they  axe 
particularly  well  qualified. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  this  state- 
ment by  me  today  will  cause  some 
thought  to  be  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
officials  of  this  Agency,  because  I  do  not 
think  all  applicants  :or  service  under  it 
should  be  forced  to  iigree  to  serve  any- 
where in  the  world,  without  regard  to 
their  specialized  expe  ience  and  abilities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Wr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing measure,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  re:eived  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  taale. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unan.mous  consent  that 
the  amendment  just  submitted  by  me 
to  the  Foreign  Assis,ance  Act  of  1961. 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ord(  red. 

The  amendment  is  eis  follows : 

On  page  6,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  In  furnishing  essistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)(4)   ol  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment or  any  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  President  shall  provide 
such  financial  and  adnr  Inlstratlve  assistance 
as  may  be  determined  ty  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  .Ime  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee lor  the  Allianc*'  for  Progress,  estab- 
lished under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  May  9,   1962; 

"(2)  the  President  li  requested  to  call  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  1962  for  private 
enterprise — ^public  cooperation  for  Latin 
American  development  Inviting  private  and 
governmental  participation  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  from  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  E>evel- 
opment,  the  Organlzati<)n  of  American  States, 
and  Japan,  and  to  dlre;t  the  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  United 
States  Management  Ailvisory  Group  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  established  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  ir  the  preparation  and 
activities  of  such  a  corference;  and 

"(3)  the  President  it.  requested  to  encour- 
age private  local,  coumry,  and  regional  proj- 
ects for  managerial  and  technical  training 
in  Latin  America  as  w*Il  as  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  other  economic  purposes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  ajjply  to  the  problems 
of  the  Alliance  for  I'rogress,  which  is  to 
be   underlined  by  this  measure. 


I  note  with  great  interest  that,  as 
the  provisions  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress are  written,  the  provisions  do  not 
tie  into  any  private  enterprise  effort,  yet 
it  is  axiomatic  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  will  not  be  successful 
unless  it  does  tie  into  a  private  enterprise 
effort. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  read  the  amendment,  or 
have  the  clerk  read  the  amendment,  so 
that  we  may  be  properly  oriented. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  yet  actually 
dispatched  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 
I  shall  do  so.    I  was  about  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me,  I  will  give  him  the  details. 
Of  course,  I  shall  not  call  up  the  amend- 
ment tonight.  I  shall  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

In  deference  to  the  requirement  of  tlie 
law,  which  is  contained  in  section  601 
<b)  <4>  of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  channels  of  private  enter- 
prise for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  the  law,  I  should  like  to 
provide  specifically  that  this  shall  be 
applied  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pio- 
gram  in  three  ways,  all  of  which  arc 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  concerns  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  act. 

First,  I  suggest  cooperating  with  and 
making  funds  and  staff  available  to— 
and  again  I  emphasize,  in  the  President's 
discretion — the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  Is  a  private  enterprise 
committee. 

Second,  I  suggest  similar  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  OECD,  again  a  private 
enterprise  committee,  in  connection  with 
a  conference  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  private  enterprise — pub- 
lic cooperation  for  Latin  American  de- 
velopment. 

Third,  and  again  within  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  I  suggest  the  giving  of 
aid  to  the  efforts  to  develop  managerial 
skill  In  Latin  America,  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  private  non- 
profit agencies  in  the  United  States. 

In  other  words.  I  propose  specific  ways 
in  which  our  desire,  as  expressed  in  the 
law — that  the  channels  of  private  enter- 
prise shall  be  utilized  so  far  as  practica- 
ble— may  be  fulfilled  in  connection  with 
the  new  program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  by  use  of  machinery  which  is 
immediately  at  hand. 

I  shall,  of  course,  submit  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  in  Latin  America 
Americans  have  some  $9  billion  in  pri- 
vate investment.  Our  export  and  im- 
port trade  is  very  great,  both  In  terms  of 
the  production  we  send  to  Latin  America 
and  the  production  they  send  to  us. 
There  is  a  great  network  of  American 
companies  and  individuals  engaged  in 


every  phase  of  operations,  both  the  over- 
sea operations  of  American  business  and 
the  local  operations  of  local  business. 
There  is  a  real  problem  of  a  burgeoning 
middle  class  and  the  great  influence 
which  that  could  have  upon  the  path  of 
development  which  we  propose  to  follow. 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  be,  in  so 
bold  a  program  as  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— it  is  a  bold  progrEim,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  imixjrtant  program,  and  I 
want  veiT  much  to  see  It  enacted — a  clear 
blueprint  as  to  how  we  intend  to  proceed 
so  as  to  link  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  indijgenous  private  enter- 
prise system  into  the  total  effort  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  other  aim  which  I  have  in  re- 
spect of  the  amendment  is  to  tie  in  the 
problems  which  we  have  in  getting  the 
European  community,  which  is  now  be- 
coming far  more  prosperous,  to  lend  a 
hand  in  r&spect  of  Latin  America,  both 
on  the  governmental  and  on  the  private 
level. 

In  that  connection,  it  may  be  recalled 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
strongly  urged  a  private  enterprise  con- 
ference, which  would  tie  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  the  OECD  coun- 
tries in  respect  of  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. We  all  know  that  even  the 
amounts  which  sj-e  called  for  in  the  bill, 
large  as  they  are,  will  not  be  adequate 
for  the  enormous  push  forward  which 
is  required  for  the  economy  of  Latin 
America.  Therefore,  we  must  proceed  in 
two  ways;  first,  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  private  enterprise  systems  con- 
cerned, and,  second,  by  enlisting  the  aid 
of  our  allies  in  Europe. 

It  seems  to  nie  there  is  hardly  an- 
other prospect  in  the  world  for  enlist- 
ing the  OECD  countries — the  18  Euro- 
pean countries  plus  the  United  States 
and  Canada — and,  through  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD.  Japan  as  well.  There  is  no  other 
area  in  which  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  cooperate  together  fruitfully  in 
order  to  put  up  the  resources  which  are 
required  for  this  effort  in  Latin  America. 
All  have  common  interests  in  this  terri- 
tory, which  really  is  not  virgin  terri- 
tory since  various  countries  have  been 
operating  there  .for  a  long  time. 

The  private  enterprise  concept  is  not 
by  any  means  alien  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  hope  verj-  much  that  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  after  studying  the 
amendment,  will  see  fit  iX>  ixcept  It,  be- 
cause actually,  without  in  any  way  dic- 
tating or  directing,  It  would  encompass 
a  practical  technique  for  placing  the 
whole  private  enterprise  effort  in  co- 
operation with  the  government  effort 
in  the  extremely  important  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  hope  that  after 
submitting  the  amendment  with  my  ex- 
planation to  the  Senate  tonight,  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it.  I  shall,  of 
course,  explain  it  further  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  acceptable.  It  is 
hardly  a  subject  that  we  ought  to  fight 
about.  I  hope  it  is  Uie  kind  of  thing 
that  will  be  considered  constructive  and 
useful  in  the  totality  of  the  effort. 
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mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  appropriate  table 
containing  the  figures  for  last  year,  1961. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  send  achieved  by  most  of  our  NATO  partners 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  pro-  in  Western  Evirope,  their  resultant  ca- 

pose  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill,  and  ask  paclty   to   maintain    their   own    armed 

that  it  be  printed.  forcee  without  American  subsidy    and 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The  the  lesser  effort  they  are  actually  mak- 

amendment  will  be  received  and  printed,  ing.  compared  to  our  own.  I  ask  unani- 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     The  substance  of  the  ^ehdol  rconotir,-  a„>l  <]rfcnse  expenditures  datn  on    Emoprau   \ A  TO  c,>„nt,i,s    rnJcuhir 

amendment  is  as  follows:  year  l'J6l 

(c)   The  Preflldent  shall  regxilarly  reduce,  ~ 

and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly  ^ 

procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations,  p 

including  prior  commitments,   will   permit,  »^ouritr.v 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  military 

equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav-  — 

mg   sufflclent  wealth    to   enable    It,   In   the  Bel«iui„-Lu«.nilH>iup- 

Judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and      Denmark J'l'; 

equip   Its   own    military   forces  at   adequate      France "!^mi"" 

strength,     without     undue     burden     to     its  <^'p"nany 

''°^^^y-  r;S-:-::::::::::::::::::::: 

THE  PTJKPOSEOr  THE  AMENDMENT  i'.'''l— ,     "i 

Netherlatuis 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to     ^'''7*"^>-- ------ 

require  the  orderly  reduction  and  ulti-  imkey' "    ;:"."::::::i 

mate  termination  of  further  grants  by  '-"iK 'i  Kiii>.'d(tniV.".''"II"" 

the  United  States  of  miUtary  equipment  Tot.ni.  Y.um^.m  n.^to 

and  supplies  to  those  countries,  which,  in  '  imd  si:W(<.           

the  judgment  of  the  President,  are  able 

to  maintain  and  equip  their  own  mili- 
tary forces  at  adequate  levels  of  strength, 
without  need  for  external  help. 
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C:)lcn(lur  ycnr  U>'il  in  VJ>A^  market  p'-iw.s. 
.NOTK.— All  <iiita  iiri'  prdhulmiry  ami  subject  to  revision. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT 

Under  the  pending  bill,  over  $314  mil- 
lion is  allocated  for  military  grants  to 
Western  Europe.  This  is  a  perpetuation 
of  the  military  .subsidies  v,e  continue  to 
give  these  countries,  which  have  totaled 
more  than  $14!  2  billion  since  1950.  when 
the  majority  of  the  countries  involved 
had  already  recovered  economic  capa- 
bilities sufficient  to  sustain  their  own 
military  forces  without  outside  aid. 
Most  of  these  countries  have  now  become 
so  prosperous  that  their  per  capita  in- 
come rivals  that  of  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can States.  Clearly,  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic basis  upon  which  to  justify  our 
continuing  subsidies  to  these  countries. 
Congress  stopped  further  substantial 
economic  aid  to  these  countries  8  years 
ago,  recognizing  they  had  fully  recovered 
their  capacity  to  be  self-!5upportlng.  It 
is  long  past  time  for  us  to  take  a  .similar 
stand  on  military  aid. 

ARGUMENTS     AGAINST     THE      A.MFINDMENT     ARE 
WITHOUT   BA.SIS 

First.  The  continuing  American  sub- 
sidy is  not  furnishing  these  countries 
with  an  inducement  to  make  a  greater 
defense  effort  on  their  own. 

The  prosperous  countries  in  Western 
Europe  are  not  making  as  much  an 
effort,  in  proportion  to  their  own  re- 
sources, to  maintain  their  armed  forces, 
as  we  have  been  making  in  proportion  to 
ours.  In  calendar  year  1961.  the  Eu- 
ropean NATO  countries  spent  5.2  percent 
of  their  GNP  on  defense,  while  the 
United  States  spent  9.8  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense.  Moreover,  the  average 
yearly  military  expenditure  of  our  NATO 
allies  has  fallen  off  from  5.9  percent  in 
1956  to  5.2  percent  in  1961.  We  are 
making  nearly  twice  the  effort  for  de- 
fense, in  proportion  to  our  own  wealth, 
as  the  average  of  our  European  allies  in 
NATO.  The  trend  in  the  United  States 
is  up;  in  Europe,  it  is  down. 

To  demonstrate  beyond  argument  the 
level    of    wealth    that    has    now    been 


J  rofi.st'  winimnsoiM  of  iho  \c\c\>  o/  crf>!W  liutloual  pro<liut  .ui<l  of  df  f.•n.'^•  exiX'ii.llliir.v  NtwH^n  flic  Kiiioi«.in 
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u.untri.s  an.l  tli..  1  nifd  >r;.irs  ire  not  jwssihle.  Tlie  «)t.vers.i.Hi  into  .lollnr.s  h«.s  In.,.,,  ma.lo  on  tho  i.am.s  (,i  oilitial 
f..r.'.Ln  ..xchr.ni:c  r.?  's.  an<l  the  pure  basins  powr  of  the  dollar  oquivaloni  i.s  appr«'ci..t.ly  \m\',-r  In  ma^t  Ktiroivw 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  our  obligations  to 
the  NATO  alliance,  nor  to  desirable 
training  and  service  liaison  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
assistance  in  the  form  of  training  or 
service,  but  orUy  to  military  equipment 
and  supplies.  It  would  not  affect  our 
contribution  to  the  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture, but  only  to  grants  to  individual 
countries,  in  NATO  or  elsewhere,  whi.h 
are  able  to  get  along  very  well  on  then- 
own. 

Third.  The    amendment    will   mother 
weaken  nor  disrupt  the  NATO  alliance. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  al- 
lows the  President  to  regularly  reduce 
the  grants-in-aid   program,  as  orderly 
procedure  and  prior  commitments  will 
permit.    Thus,  there  will  be  no  disruption 
within  the  NATO  aUiance.     In  the  long 
i-un,     the     amendment     will     actually 
strengthen    the    alliance    by    making    it 
clear  to  each  member  that,  as  we  intend 
to  do  our  part,  so  we  expect  them  to  do 
theirs.    The  continuation  on  our  part  of 
unwarranted  subsidies  to  ricli  countries, 
fully  capable  of  maintaining  their  own 
military  forces,  can  only  lead,  as  history 
has  so  often  shown,  to  a  corruption  of 
the  alliance  which   will  weaken   it  in- 
ternally through  the  erosion  of  the  mu- 
tual   respect    that    comes    from    each 
member  doing  its  share. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to 
correct  our  own  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  appealing  to  our  NATO  allies 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  foreign- 
aid  burden.  Congress  should  at  least  be- 
gin to  close  the  door  on  further  Ameri- 
can subsidies  to  those  self-supporting 
countries  that  have  no  need  whatever 
for  more  American  aid. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
engage  in  consideration  of  new  legis- 
lation for  foreign  aid.  Members  of  this 


body  will  be  seeking  objective  reports 
of  conditions  in  many  foreign  lands.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  A.  Mull.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Mull 
Drilling  Co.  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mull  from  Father 
Trumbull  of  a  mission  hospital  in 
Luliondo,  Tanganyika.  Mr.  Mull  has 
traveled  extensively  through  Africa,  and 
Father  Trumbull  has  lived  and  worked 
closely  with  the  native  people  of  that 
continent.  Their  letters  are  firsthand 
reports  which  will  be  useful  to  many  per- 
sons during  the  consideration  of  this 
country's  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  committee 
reports  that  the  administration  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are 
placing  new  emphasis  on  long-range 
planning,  loan-type  assistance  rather 
than  outright  grants,  multilateral  shar- 
ing of  the  foreign  aid  burden  among  all 
of  the  worlds  more  prosperous  non -Com- 
munist countries,  greater  selectivity  and 
concentration  in  aid  programs,  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economies  of  developing  countries,  and 
protection  of  American  interests  abroad 
against  arbitrary  expropriation. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the 
apparent  lack  of  planning  toward  even- 
tual tei-mination  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  foreign  aid,  at  the  rate  of  $4 
or  $5  billion  a  year,  to  be  a  permanent 
obligation  of  the  American  people?  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan 
and  NATO  saved  much  of  Western  Eu- 
rope from  communism;  I  beheve  that  aid 
to  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  communism  in  those  areas. 
The  American  taxpayers  deserve  to  know. 
however,  how  long  they  must  be  expected 
to  shore  up  the  faltering  economies  of 
these  vast  areas  of  the  world.  I  trust 
that    my    distinguished    colleagues   will 


give  frank  replies  to  Jils  question  during 
the  period  of  discus; don  ahead. 

It  is  not  enough  1o  say,  "We  do  not 
know  how  long  tht;  Communists  will 
threaten  the  world."  Surely  the  admin- 
istration, with  Its  lamense  resources  of 
economic  reporting  and  Its  many  schol- 
ars in  the  field  of  economic  forecasting, 
can  give  us  some  intelligent  predictions 
as  to  the  time  when  other  non-Commu- 
nist nations  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  economic  feet.  Every  aid  program 
upon  which  we  embark  should  have  as 
its  goal  the  buildmg  of  sufficient  strength 
in  the  recipient  country  so  that  it  can 
exist  in  national  security  and  freedom 
with  both  political  and  economic  Inde- 
pendence. The  rate  of  progress  toward 
that  goal  should  be  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

As  a  contribution  of  firsthand  infor- 
mation concerning  iwlitical,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  in  parts  of  Africa, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
from  J.  A.  Mull  and  Father  Trumbull  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wichita,  Kans  . 

Aprxl  2,  1962. 
Hon  James  B  Pearson. 
VS.  Senate,  i 

Senate  Office  Building,  I 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  Kant  as  cltlaen.  my  prime 
Interest  should  be  worrying  about  Imports, 
depletion  allowance,  ex.;  however,  1  have 
spent  considerable  time  In  Africa  over  the 
last  4  years,  and  the  a:tlvltles  there  by  our 
Government  so  appall*  me  that  I  wish  to 
pass  some  information  on  to  you  since,  gen- 
erally, people  from  the  Midwest  cannot  be 
too  familiar  with  our  'orelgn  situation  un- 
less they  have  traveled  extensively. 

First,  the  countries  holding  colonics  In 
Africa,  or  having  held  colonies,  realize  that 
these  new  countries  ar«  not  capable  of  run- 
ning them-selves.  Yet,  starUng  at  Suez,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  f  Dreed  these  countries 
into  retreat  and  "freedom"  for  these  people. 
This  "freedom"  Is  not  'reedorn  at  all,  but  is 
placing  the  average  black  man  under  a  dic- 
tatorship and  forcing  him  to  face  starvation 
and  retreat  to  a  position  of  50  years  ago. 

1  would  like  to  take  the  example  of  Kenya, 
■which  will  obtain  its  so<alled  freedom  prob- 
ably this  year,  so  that  you  may  follow  the 
acilviiles  as  they  progress.  Kenya  will  ob- 
•  tain  Its  freedom  under  Kenyatta.  who  was 
convicted  of  being  the  head  of  and  creator 
of  the  Mau  Mau.  The  Mau  Mau  Is  an  orga- 
nization of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  type  which 
murdered,  by  the  hund-eds,  more  of  its  own 
Kikuya  tribe  than  it  dl3  the  so-called  hated 
whites.  Second  In  command  Is  Tom  Mboya 
who,  by  the  way.  has  addressed  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  who  has  been  on 
■  Meet  the  Press,"  which  seems  to  be  the 
criterion  of  lmportan:e.  Although  Tom 
Mboya  Is  an  Oxford  graduate.  I  fear  he  is 
not  thinking  of  the  average  man  in  Kenya 
any  more  than  Kenyat:a  Is.  Both  of  these 
men  advocate  expropria  Ion  of  all  white  lands 
in  Kenya  as  soon  as  th  ?y  get  their  freedom. 
The  expropriation  is  so  accepted  In  Kenya 
that  ranches  hi  the  white  highlands,  which 
would  bring  half  a  million  dollars,  can  be 
liurchased  for  $20,000  or  enough  to  get 
these  people  to  Australl.i.  The  average  white 
E:^st  African  Is  third  generation,  whose 
grandfathers,  after  ha^  Ing  settled  and  ac- 
quired the  land  legally  literally  tore  a  liv- 
ing out  of  the  country — very  much  as  our 
early  day  settlers  In  tlie  West  had  to  work. 
These  people  today  cull  themselves  more 
"African  '  than  the  Alricans  In  that  they 
have  done  something  for  Africa  and,  need- 


less to  say,  these  whites  all  hate  the  United 
States.  They  also  feel  deserted  by  Eng- 
land. The  reason  they  hate  the  United 
States  is  that  they  realize  that,  due  to  our 
strong  anancial  position,  we  are  able  to 
force  this  so-called  freedom  on  these  coiui- 
trles. 

When  Mr.  Mennen  Williams  was  In  Wich- 
ita. I  a&ked  him  If  he  looked  with  favor  on 
expropriation  of  white  lands  In  Kenya.  His 
answer  was  that  there  must  be  a  redistribu- 
tion of  lands.  Does  this  mean  the  United 
States  condones  expropriation? 

Now,  if  expropriation  was  not  inherently 
against  every  principle  the  United  States 
should  stand  for,  there  are  other  reasons  we 
should  be  against  this.  Expropriation  will 
mean  bankruptcy  for  these  young  countries. 
These  people  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
outsiders.  They  have  never  been  self-siis- 
talning  and  wUl  not  be  for  a  good  many  years. 
Giving  them  freedom  wUl  mean  only  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  The  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  save  these  countries  is  to  obtain  im- 
mediate and  continued  outside  private  in- 
vestments in  the  form  of  Industry,  etc., 
which  can  use  this  labor  and  thereby  raise 
the  living  standard.  Yet,  apparently,  con- 
doned by  the  State  Department,  Kenyatta  Is 
going  to  expropriate  all  white  lands.  Now. 
the  expropriation  will  momentarily  help  a 
few.  but  in  the  long  pull,  where  is  this  out- 
side Investment  coming  from?  Certainly  not 
from  me  or  any  other  conscious  businessman, 
following  an  expropriation,  because  we  have 
some  thought  of  getting  our  money  out. 

Now  thlo  concerns  me  and  every  other  citi- 
zen, because,  down  the  line,  as  our  State 
Department  continues  to  "free"  these  coun- 
tries, we  will  Just  add  charity  after  charity  to 
our  tax  rolls  with  no  chance  of  these  coun- 
tries ever  becoming  self-sufficient  and,  more 
especially,  the  fact  that  the  average  black 
man  will  go  back  to  slavery  and  starvation. 
To  tear  down  a  policy  is  Insufficient  with- 
out an  alternative  method.  The  U5.  Gov- 
ernment should,  under  some  system,  encour- 
age and  demand  that  these  young  countries 
not  expropriate;  If  they  need  more  land,  let 
them  acquire  It  legally  and  fairly  and,  at  the 
same  time,  voice  their  stability  in  that  they 
want  outside  Investments  and  will  protect 
the  same.  Thereby,  these  countries  could  be- 
come an  asset  to  the  world  and  In  the  future 
become  self-sufficient.  This  approach  Is 
practical  and  Is  in  effect  today.  In  Jamaica, 
which  Is  a  black  government,  they  have  pub- 
licly stated  they  do  not  want  American  char- 
ity but.  Instead,  American  investment,  and 
they  are  getting  It  by  the  millions.  The 
same  process  would  work  in  Africa. 

It  appears  to  me  that  America  is  great  be- 
cause of  its  business  ability,  not  because  of 
diplomacy  or  any  other  textbook  approach. 
Business  Investments  by  Americans  in  Af- 
rica could  save  It.  Yet.  today  an  American 
bu.elnessman  Is  foolish  to  invest  outside  the 
United  States  In  any  area,  depending  upon  a 
strong  American  policy  for  protection.  Cuba 
has  created  a  wound  that  will  not  heal,  be- 
cause every  businessman  has  lost  confidence 
In  government  backing. 

Recently  on  a  TV  program  shown  In 
Wichita.  Kans.,  we  saw  tlaree  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Tanganyika  sitting 
around  in  a  common  circle  with  Masai 
natives  drinking  beer  out  of  a  common  con- 
tainer. This  undoubtedly  was  upon  In- 
structions from  the  State  Department  to 
mingle  to  the  lowest  extent  with  these 
natives,  because  these  young  fellows  were 
breaking  every  rule  of  health  taught  to  them 
by  their  teachers,  mothers,  and  doctors.  The 
Masai  are  80  percent  Infected  with  syphilis. 
and  have  every  other  disease  available.  The 
pitiful  part,  however.  Is  that  the  native  did 
not  gain  respect  of  the  American  by  such 
a  procedure.  You  have  to  remember  that 
they  were  raised  under  the  British  and  while 
the  British  have  no  race  prejudice,  they  re- 
tain their  dignity  and  would  not  Indulge  In 
such  a  fashion  and  endanger  their   health. 


What  Africa  needs  is  a  practlc«d  business- 
man's approach  to  the  problem.  The  Afri- 
can needs  to  know  how  to  fertilize  his  land, 
how  to  work  wood,  how  to  cook  properly,  and 
how  to  care  for  their  fanalllee  In  health. 
They  do  not  need  a  young  college  graduate 
who  knows  nothing  except  how  to  learn. 
The  Government  keeps  wondering  about  the 
fellows  over  60  yetirs  of  age.  How  about  ask- 
ing the  successful  farmer  In  this  age  cate- 
gory to  spend  2  years  to  teach  a  tribe  how  to 
raise  corn? 

No  one  in  the  United  States,  Including 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  has  never  been  In  Africa 
can  possibly  know  and  realize  how  primitive 
these  people  are  and  how  they  must  be  taken 
care  of,  almost  as  children.  I  speak  here 
of  the  big  majority  and  not  of  the  few  who 
have  had  education. 

I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  Justified  In  ex- 
pressing the  above  opinions  In  that  I  have 
mixed  with  the  natives,  talked  with  the 
whites,  and  looked  at  the  situation  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  I  am  for  the  African, 
not  the  one  who  cxsmes  to  the  United  States 
seeking  dictatorial  powers,  but  the  average 
African.  I  am  interested  to  the  extent  that 
I  have  an  African  from  Kenya,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  here  in  the  United  States 
at  my  expense,  going  to  college.  I  am, 
through  my  efforts,  furnishing  medicine  for 
a  Catholic  mission  at  Loliondo,  Tanganyika. 
The  medical  supplies  to  this  mission  have 
been  cut  off  by  tiie  government  since  "free- 
dom" in  January  (I  am  not  a  Catholic.) 
To  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  Is  going  on 
in  these  freed  countries.  I  attach  a  letter 
from  Father  Trumbull  who  works  in  Tan- 
ganyika in  a  mission.  This  letter  Is  self- 
explanatory,  but  most  Important  is  the  last 
page  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

J.  A.  Mull,  Jr. 

L<3HONDO    VI*    AEUSHA, 

March  7.  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Mull:  Sister  Ouida,  who  Is  being 
swept  off  her  feet  with  work  these  days,  has 
asked  me  to  wrltf  thU  letter  for  her.  I  am 
the  second  father  living  in  Loliondo.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  meet  you  then  <not  that  you  were  In  any 
condition  to  be  meeting  people),  but  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  Interest  in  Sister  s  work 
and  our  medical  problems.  Bister  hasn't  had 
the  opportunity  to  answer  your  last  letter, 
but  believe  me,  it  is  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  time. 

She  told  me  thjit  you  would  be  interested 
In  knowing  just  what  our  problems  are  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  help  these  un- 
fortunate Masai.  It  Is  so  much  easier  to 
write  to  someone  who  has  seen  something 
of  our  part  of  the  world,  who  has  seen  the 
wretched  conditions  under  which  the  Masai 
live.  Perhaps  mere  than  anyone  else,  you 
can  certainly  appreciate  how  Inadequate  are 
the  medical  facillUes  In  Masai  land.  I  sup- 
pose it  Is  the  sign  of  things  to  come,  but 
Just  In  this  area  around  Loliondo  the  gov- 
ernment has  closed  down  three  native  au- 
thority dispensarii^  in  the  past  year.  Dur- 
ing the  same  per.od  we  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  "hospital"  In  Loliondo 
ItseU  and  opened  another  small  dispensary 
to  cover  that  sirea  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment. We  also  have  the  materials  ready  to 
build  another.  Forgive  ire  if  I  sound  as  If 
I  am  indulging  In  self-praise,  for  my  feelings 
at  the  moment  are  anything  but  that — in 
fact  I  fear  they  are  not  even   Christian.    ' 

Because  the  Masai  are  proud,  because  they 
have  held  onto  taeir  own  way  of  life,  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  imitate  the  white  man 
as  the  other  tribeii  are  doing,  they  are  being 
punished  by  those  In  position  to  help  them. 
No  government  official  would  ever  admit  it. 
and  perhaps  many  are  not  even  conscious 
that  they  are  doing  next  to  nothing  for  the 
Masai.  It  Is  true  ohat  the  '^asai  do  not  want 
education.     They  do  not  want  to  wear  shoes 
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and  long  trousers.  They  are  not  the  least 
bit  Interested  in  Christianity.  In  any  form. 
But  they  do  suffer.  Their  children  still  con- 
tact pneumonia,  malaria,  and  venereal  dis- 
ease. Their  women  and  children  do  die  in 
childbirth.  The  Masai  may  be  scornful  of 
most  of  our  ways,  but  they  do  want  to  be 
help>ed  wlrh  medicine. 

I  suppose  some  of  my  confreres  would  be 
shocked  if  I  were  to  admit  that  we  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  working  amongst  the 
Masai,  have  come  to  look  upon  our  vocation 
more  from  the  material  aspect  than  the  spir- 
itual. One  doesn't  have  to  be  religious  to 
recognize  one's  obligation  to  assist  those  in 
need.  And  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary to  realize  the  graces  to  be  gained 
in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  these  poor 
people  whom  I  consider  the  "least  of  Ood's 
children." 

Sister  said  that  you  would  be  Interested 
In  getting  some  pictures  of  our  diq>ensarles. 
I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  pictures  in  black 
and  white.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  you 
would  rather  have  color  slides,  35  nun.  If 
such  Is  the  case,  please  let  me  know  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  them  on  to  you.  If  I 
don't  send  them  on  to  you  my  successor  will. 
I  am  due  to  leave  for  the  States  on  May  2. 
Speaking  of  this  vacation,  should  I  beget  the 
occasion  to  pass  through  Kansas  it  would 
give  me  great  pleas\ire  to  say  Jambo. 

The  pictures  enclosed  are  self-explanatory. 
Two  of  them  are  of  Sister  Ouida  and  patients. 
The  other  is  one  of  her  companion  sisters 
together  with  two  Masai  murranl,  warriors. 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  gotten  pictures  of 
the  Masai  while  you  were  in  this  area.  Un- 
fortunately I  don't  have  any  In  color  of 
our  dispensaries  nor  of  the  hospital  here  In 
Loliondo.  Sister  mentioned  that  you  were 
particularly  Interested  in  these.  Perhaps  you 
win  remember  a  small  dispensary  on  the  way 
out  from  Loliondo  to  the  area  where  you 
were  camped.  We  have  an  African  dresser 
there.  In  the  3  years  that  It  has  been  open, 
it  has  been  responsible  for  saving  not  a  few 
lives,  not  to  mention  untold  suffering  al- 
leviated. (It  has  also  served,  although  on 
an  emergency  basis,  several  white  hunters 
and  their  clients).  We  have  two  other  dis- 
pensaries in  the  Loliondo  district,  much 
along  the  same  lines.  We  would  love  to 
build  a  proper  hospital  here  in  Loliondo,  but 
that  will  take  time  and  much  begging. 
These  medical  facilities  that  we  try  to  pro- 
vide, however  inadequate,  are  nonprofit.  If 
It  were  not  for  the  generosity  of  friends  in 
the  States  and  a  medical  mission  society  in 
New  York  we  could  not  hope  to  continue 
assisting  these  people. 

Few  people  In  the  States  would  believe 
how  destitute  so  many  of  our  people  are. 
They  would  not  believe  that  infants  are 
born  into  this  world  under  conditions  which 
would  disgust  many  a  farmer  in  regards  to 
his  cattle.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  is  ex- 
tremely high.  Those  Infants  who  do  not  die 
at  birth  have  a  slim  chance  of  living  through 
all  the  filthy,  superstitious  practices  of  the 
tribal  mldwlves.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  see 
an  infant  of  several  months  whose  body  Is 
covered  with  the  numerous  lacerations,  most 
of  which  are  horribly  festered.  This  Is  the 
pagan,  superstitious  way  of  getting  rid  of  evil 
spirits.  When  a  child  cries,  or  Is  obviously 
sick  there  is  only  one  explanation  •  •  •  and 
only  one  cure.  Several  Incisions  are  made  on 
the  child's  body,  normally  in  that  spot  where 
the  chUd  seems  to  be  sick.  Spilling  the 
child's  blood  allows  the  evil  spirits  to  de- 
part. No  medication  Is  used  on  the  wound, 
except  perhaps  some  fresh  cow  dung.  When 
a  child  is  sick  for  a  long  time,  you  can 
imagine  how  many  times  his  little  body  has 
been  subjected  to  the  filthy  piece  of  metal 
that  the  Masai  call  a  knife.  This  Is  only  one 
practice  that  we  hope  to  abolish  by  estab- 
lishing more  dispensaries,  providing  more 
medicines,  and  ultimately  educating  the 
Masai  to  the  need  of  some  basic  sanitation. 


I  hadn't  intended  writing  such  a  long 
letter,  at  least  one  which  contains  so  little 
Information.  The  end  of  the  last  para- 
graph left  me  very  little  room  to  thank 
you  properly  for  yoiu-  continued  charity.  I 
am  sure  Sister  Oulda  will  write  as  well  to 
thank  those  individual  people  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  contributed  so  generously 
toward  the  support  of  our  medical  endeav- 
ors. I  mentioned  that  the  Government  had 
closed  down  several  dispensaries,  and  I  men- 
tioned that  this  may  be  a  sign  of  things  to 
come.  "Uhuru,"  independence,  is  not  the 
cure-all  that  many  African  politicians 
thought  It  would  be.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  England 
or  the  United  States  has  been  keeping  the 
coxmtry  running  with  huge  grants  of  money. 
It  is  amazing  that  this  never  seems  to  enter 
Into  the  discussions  concerning  independ- 
ence, especially  since  It  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  after  Independence.  Well,  It  Is 
evident  now  that  Tanganyika  will  be  depend- 
ent for  a  long  time  to  come  upon  those  coun- 
tries who  have  been  footing  the  bill  for 
decades. 

All  the  various  departments  of  Qovern- 
ment  seem  to  be  grinding  to  a  standstill. 
Some  of  this  Is  due  to  the  lack  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  Europeans  In  government  who 
know  that  their  time  Is  up.  Other  snags  are 
due  to  Africanization,  I.e.,  placing  unquali- 
fied Africans  In  Jobs  held  by  white  men. 
Just  for  Africanization's  sake  alone.  And" 
other  difficulties  are  due  to  the  lack  of  funds 
or  the  mismanagement  of  same.  That  Is  the 
case  with  the  breakdown  In  the  medical  de- 
partment. It  is  unfortunate  for  no  one  but 
the  Masai.  They  seem  to  be  the  first  to  suf- 
fer when  It  comes  to  retrenching.  If  money 
or  personnel  are  short,  the  Masai  district  Is 
the  first  to  get  cut  back.  So  that  Is  our 
situation  now.  As  government  cuts  down 
their  services,  we  are  trying  to  extend  ours 
in  order  to  provide  for  some  20,000  Masai 
and  Sonjo.  Our  support,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, comes  from  friends  like  yourself. 

Needless  to  say  we  are  most  grateful  for 
such  assistance.  Our  motive  for  being  here, 
away  from  our  homes  and  friends.  Is  basically 
the  same  as  that  of  our  benefactors  In  the 
States.  We  realize  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  many  gifts — health,  comfort,  freedom 
and  Faith.  We  who  have  so  much  should 
feel  no  reluctance  In  sharing  with  those  who 
have  so  little.  Certainly  those  men  who 
guide  our  country  recognize  this  obligation. 
Were  It  not  for  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States  thousands  of  our  people  would  have 
died  of  starvation.  For  the  past  7  or  8 
months  the  Masai  have  been  receiving  fam- 
ine relief  food  from  the  States.  Both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Missions  have  been 
responsible  for  getting  this  Invaluable  as- 
sistance. Our  people  have  been  kept  alive 
with  corn  flour  and  dried  milk.  I,  for  one, 
shall  always  feel  proud  of  the  generosity  of 
our  Government.  The  Communists  have 
their  day  when  it  comes  to  agitating,  but. 
aside  from  a  very  few.  the  African  people 
recognize  the  United  States  as  a  friend  In 
deed  and  not  Just  empty  promises  and  slo- 
gans. 

My  apologies  for  going  off  on  this  tangent, 
but  once   again   my   most    heartfelt    thanks 
for  your  many  kindnesses.     Please  be  assured 
of  our  prayers  for  you  and   yours. 
Sincerely. 

Father  Trumbull. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  5,  1962.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88) 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Bob  Hope. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, June  6,  1962,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  5,  1962: 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  sec- 
tion 8067  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  : 

To  be  major,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Maurice  Y.  Gibson.  Jr.,  A0889449. 
To  be  major.  VSAF  (Medical) 
Alvin  M.  Burner.  A02213912. 
To  be  captains,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
James  E.  Applegate.  AO3104017. 
Melvin  G  Goodweather.  A02236159. 
Anthony  F  Pollck.  AO2096648. 
Gordon  E  Schleman,  AO3065560. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Medical) 
Richard  H.  Ashby,  AO3092141. 
Walter  C  Barnes,  Jr.,  AO3079588, 
AlvIn  L  Brekken,  AO3078232. 
Fredrlc  F  Doppelt,  AO3076773. 
Marvin  J.  Gottschall,  A031 11963. 
William  D.  mills,  AO3017109. 
RJilph  8  Metheny.  Jr..  AO3075178. 
James  E.  Turns,  AO3044248. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Dental) 
Gene  E  Hendon.  AO3088803. 
George  P  Torchik,  AO3077775. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Nurse) 
Frances  A  Beaton.  AN2242814. 
Mary  L.  Fertlg,  AN2242312. 
Mary  D.  Johnson.  AN2242669. 
Jane  Kidd,  AN2214580. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  (Veteriiiary) 
Dock  F  Dixon,  Jr.,  A02227467. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  VSAF  (Judge 
Advocate) 
Thomas  C   Alfsen,  A03H6136. 
Donald  J   Dalton,  AO3103706. 
Merton  F  Pilklns,  A03117365. 
John  Foray.  A03 103435. 
James  E  Lawrence,  A031 18101. 
Richard  R.  Lee,  AO3060896. 
Hurry  N.  Starbranch,  AO30325i6. 
Albert  S.  Tomlinson,  A0781458. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Medical) 
Robert  M.  Chapman,  AO3089262. 
David  G.  Dlbbell.  AO3050708. 
Otis  W.  Jones,  AO3091 143. 
Richard  M    Ragsdale.  A03111634. 
Arcadio  V.  Ramirez,  A03111698. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  (Dental) 
William  A.  Welker.  AO3089307. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  VSAF  (Medical 
Service) 
Ronald  E.  Cornelius.  AO3089885. 
William  B.  Moyer,  AO3091233. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  VSAF  (Nurse) 
Charles  R.  Condon,  AN3075884. 
Mary  C   Covino,  AN3077276. 
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Joseph  A.  Furfure.   AN3044714. 
Laura  E.  Godfrey,  /JiJ3091942. 
William   P.   Hanser..  AN3075957. 
Richard  O.  McEwen.  Sr.,  AN3046087. 
Donald  S.  Moyer,  AO3044747. 
Olga  G.  Rocha,  AN3089726, 
Joseph  J.  Sorge.  AN3110310. 
Herbert  T.  Watson,  AN3044624. 
Cynthia  R.   Youtzy.   AN3076301. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  USAF  (Veterinary) 
Alan  E.   Schwlchtenberg,   A031 11766. 
To  be  second  lieutenant,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Marie   E.   Anderson,   AN31 12337. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  majors 
James  D.  Anderson,  A0855449. 
James  M.  Bernsen,  A0695129. 
Graham  M    Carter,  A0816993. 
Ralph  D.  Crago.  AO2076889. 
Earle  V.  Flagg.  A0821472. 
Arthur  C.  Harris,  AO670732. 
Richard  D.  Kepner,  A0568892. 
Herman   A.   Perkins,  A0829545. 
WlUlam  K.  Rogers,  AO2070873. 
Lenton  D.  Roller.  A01641739. 
Solomon  H.  Smith.  A0937651. 
John   E.   Wright.   A0728147. 

7*0  be  captains 
Allan  J    Abedor,  A02211225 
Clarence   R.   Anderson,   A0875527. 
Shelton  J.  Anthony.  Jr.,  AO830941. 
Franklin  H.  Austin,  Jr  .  AO2209703. 
Charles  W,  Bainum.  AO2209661. 
Elmer  T.  Brooks,  AO3031382. 
Delano  R.  Bryan.  A02211896. 
William  E,   Carmel.   AO2072643. 
William  Y.  Cole.  A0687929. 
Thomas  P.  Davis.  Jr..  AO823036. 
Billy  G.  Doty.  AO2209942. 
Wilfred    E    Evans.    AO3045775. 
Nelson  D.  Flack.  Jr  ,  A0736172. 
Bryan  A.  Flatt.  A0666266. 
Donald  G.  Freeman,  AO3026906. 
Andy  L.   Haywood,   AO2211970. 
Thomas  M.  James,  AO3026460. 
Douglas  C.  Otto,  AO3040030. 
James  E    Reld.  AO22n770. 
Philip  J    Rlede,  AO3026743 
Leopoldo  V    Rodriguez.  A0664661. 
Archibald  P.   Samuels.   AO739509. 
Robert  W  Schoenecker,  AO3040575. 
Bruce  D.  Strotman,  A02211826. 
Lauren  B.  Wahlqulst.  A0221 1549. 
Francis  A.  Waterhouse.  A0819363. 
William  H.  Wert,  Jr  .  A0927672. 
John  H.  Wood,  AO3019526. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  AO3071179. 
Emmett  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  AO3101360. 
John  R.  Allen,  Jr.,  AO3082340. 
Ronald  A.  Anders.  AO3095087. 
Ronald  M.  Anderson.  AO3101373. 
Howard  J.  Andres,  AO3094743. 
Demetrios  A.  Armenakis.  AO3094216. 
Billy  T.  Bailey.  AO3086163. 
Billy  G.  Barham,  AO3094833 
Albert  M.  Bassett,  AO3086063 
Kenneth  B.  Bealrd,  AO3094207. 
Richard  F.  Beattie,  AO3082454. 
Charles  R.  Beck,  AO3095306. 
Robert  B  Benbough,  AO3094951. 
Darren  G.  Blttle,  AO3095065. 
Robert  A.  Blvens,  AO3094893. 
Thomas  M.  Bohan.  AO3082421. 
Denver  H.  Bowman,  AO3095200. 
Lawrence  G.  Breyfogle.  AO3095123. 
Darrel  R.  Brown,  AO3086704. 
Chester  C.  Buckenmaier,  Jr.,  AO3086712. 
Joe  L.  Byrd.  AO3095258. 
Kenneth  M.  Carnahan.  AO3102103. 
Stanley  B.  Clack,  AO3101436. 
Daniel  G.  Dailey,  AO3094806. 


Gerald  W.  Dart,  AO3094943. 

Norman  R.  Davison,  AO3086616. 

Gary  N.  Delvert.  AO3101361. 

Edwin  B.  Denny.  AO3095308. 

Don  Derltls.  AO3094864. 

John  P.  Donnelly,  AO3082298. 

Richard  H.  Dorwaldt,  AO3094543. 

Charles  L  Dougherty,  AO3085738. 

Robert  P.  Dove,  AO3095139. 

Francis  D.  Drlscoll,  AO3074007. 

Billy  J.  Dunnington,  AO3101453. 

William  D.  Dupee.  AO3094873. 

Robert  Duyck,  AO3095188. 

Thomas  G.  Ebbert,  AO3086607. 

Joseph  F.  Elefrltz,  AO3094013. 

Lewis  B.  Epps.  AO3094214. 

OUn  K.  Everett,  AO3085571. 

Kenneth  Fisher,  AO3087303. 

Richard  J.  Ford,  AO3086580. 

William  E.  Gerber.  AO3094904. 

Dennis  L.  Gibson,  AO3096145. 

Benjamin  F.  Greer  III.  AO3095110. 

Cal  E.  Greer,  AO3095295. 

Joseph  E.  Grlffln.  AO3094698. 

William  R.  Gruetter,  AO3095111. 

James  R.  Gugllettl.  Jr.,  AO3093722. 

Hanns  Hagen.  AO3093464. 

Vlnce  Halterleln,  AO3095191. 

Donald  V    Harnage,  AO3095173. 

Joe  R.  Harris,  AO3095206. 

Richard  A.  Hessllnk,  AO3095163. 

James  R.  Hickey,  AO3101393. 

Gene  R.  Hollrah.  AO3095174. 

William  E.  Horsey,  AO3086554. 

Jimmy  L,  Hull,  AO3101220. 

John  P.  Husong,  AO3082464. 

John  R.  Ingamells.  AO3093276. 

Richard  A.  lonata.  AO3082326. 

Robert  J.  Jacobson.  A03 101227. 
Jerome  R    Jarcy.  AO3095253. 
Richard  L.  Jobe.  AO3094824. 
Odell  M.  Johnson.  AO3101231. 
Thomas  A.  Johnson.  AO3085688. 
Thomas  E.  Johnson.  AO3094820. 
Joseph  E.  Jurjevich,  AO3085704. 
Edmund  T.  Kane,  AO3082406. 
William  J    Kendrlck,  AO3093195. 
John  H,  Kirk,  AO3082422. 
Galen  R  Klrkland,  AO3054674. 
William  H.  Kittles,  Jr.,  AO3101271. 
Donald  E.  Knutson,  AO3095165. 
John  S.  Kubln,  AO3095208. 
Loren  J.  Kuester,  AO3093725. 
Richard  M.  Lade,  AO3101343. 
Roy  R.  Laferrlere.  AO3086879. 
Theodore  O.  LaJeunesse,  AO3094107. 
Gerald  D.  Larson,  AO3095170. 
David  R.  Lee,  AO3094762. 
Roland  E.  Lee,  AO3082370. 
Robert  C.  Lenn.  AO3087014. 
John  F.  Lewis,  AO3086097. 
Clarence  H.  Llndsey.  Jr.,  AO3094432. 
Abraham  M.  Low.  AO3081986. 
Teddy  R.  Lowe,  AO3094916. 
Bradley  D.  Lucas,  AO3095275. 
William  E.  Lueckert.  AO3087050. 
Edward  K    Lyons,  AO3095301. 
Everet  A.  Lyons  III,  AO310i314. 
Lawrence  B.  MacArthur,  AO3082431. 
Charles  W.  Mathews,  AO3082356. 
Lloyd  P.  Mathls.  AO3101294. 
Charles  K.  McKnlght,  AO3086536. 
Bruce  E.  Medley.  AO3095070. 
George  D.  Meserve.  Jr  ,  AO3094827. 
George  C.  Meta,  A03 102078. 
Albert  G.  Mongeau.  AO3093941. 
Ernest  F.  Moore.  AO3094069. 
Victor  Morats,  AO3095251. 
Samuel  D.  Newman,  AO3094348. 
Frederick  J.  Nohmer.  AO3082410. 
William  M.  O'Brien,  AO3094892. 
David  A.  Olson.  AO3093637. 
Jerry  G.  Parker.  AO3094842. 
William  R.  Piatt,  AO3094974. 
Robert  A.  Fletcher,  AO3095O46. 
Bruce  M.  Powell.  AO3095063. 
Harold  F.  Powell,  AO3082335. 
Raymond  E.  Powell.  AO3095287. 
Edward  J.  Pratt,  AO3095141. 
Michael  H.  Price,  AO3094730. 


William  R.  Randle,  AO3086889. 
Wyndham  Rictte,  AO3093991. 
Paul  F   Roberts.  AO3094289 
Richard  R.  Robertson,  AO30d4928. 
Richard  L.  Rohlt.  AO30©4857. 
Thomas  T.  Ro.'sowlcz,  AO3094828. 
Keith  L.  Rowland,  AO3086861. 
Robert  D.  Ruppel,  AO3094747. 
Charles  E.  Saucier.  AO3094362. 
Joseph  J.  Sauer,  AO3095304 
John  L.  Schatlel.  AO3095213. 
James  P.  Scott.  AO3093003. 
Thomas  W.  Scott,  AO3095016. 
Robert  E.  Sharp.  AO3087106. 
Edward  E.  Sheldon,  AO3101566. 
James  L.  Smith,  AO3082362. 
Robert  G   Smith,  AO3082510. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  AO3094389. 
William  O   Smith,  AO3082433. 
Willard  H.  Snell.  Jr.,  AO3069351. 
Richard  C.  Spring.  AO3095007. 
David  B.  Stephens,  AO3094819. 
David  D.  Stoddard,  AO3094955. 
James  P.  Stoddard  III,  AO3101576. 
Charles  R.  Stoltz,  AO3095105. 
Emerson  F.  Stoops,  AO3073940. 
James  R  H.  Stumpf,  AO3093962. 
Leonard  M.  Sweet,  Jr..  AO3094683. 
James  A.  Taylor,  AO3094995. 
Michael  D.  "Thomas,  AO3094630. 
Robert  E.  Thomason,  A03 101582. 
Carl  W.  Wachsmuth.  AO3082434. 
David  B.  Waddell.  AO3102129. 
Marvin  Z  Walker,  AO3082417. 
Robert  W.  Wallace.  AO3095178. 
Robert  E.  Waters.  AO3095256. 
Odls  G   Wehrly.  AO3082349. 
Donald  L.  Wertz,  AO3094046. 
Thomas  W.  White,  Jr..  AO3095134. 
John  G.  Widener,  AO3095254. 
Winston  Williams,  AO3093990. 
Donald  J.  Wise.  AO3101596. 
Dale  E.  Wolfe.  AO3082350. 
Phillip  A.  Wright.  AO3094859. 
Merrill  L.  Wunder,  AO3095003. 
Philip  E.  Zara.  AO3101517. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
James  E.  Cavell.  A03 122000. 
Delbert  A.  Post.  AO3122019. 

Distinguished  Officer  Candidate  Graduates 

Karel  R  Dekock.  A03115744. 

James  F.  Osborn,  AO3120864. 

Howard  W.  Plttman.  A03 120878. 

Distinguished  Office  Training  School 
Graduates 

Chalmers  K.  Hamasakl,  A03121267. 

Carl  Hlntze  III,  A03121275. 

Howard  H.  Jones  II,  A03121294. 

Edward  R.  Lucas.  A031213ie. 

Hans  G  Martens.  A03121324. 

Donald  J.  O'Connor,  A03121364. 

Franklin  C.  Ordonlo,  A03121366. 

Gary  E.  Purvis,  A03121383. 

Charles  C.  Rauschenbach,  A03121388. 

Michael  T.  Sch witters,  A03121416. 

Robert  F.  Swarts,  A031 18329. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 


William  H.  Fabian 
James  C.  Clay 
Harold  A.  Dombeck 
Edward  J.  Dunne,  Jr. 
Peter  K.  Foley 
Timothy  M.  Harring- 
ton. Jr. 
Richard  G.  Hendl 
Franklin  W.  Losey 


Richard  S.  Matta 
Charles  W.  McNichols 

ni 

Lon  D.  Richards 
Joseph  R.  Sapere 
Alfred  L.  StoesseU 
Meredith  W.  Watts, 

Jr. 
Harold  J.  Zook 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  4:  25:  We  are  members  one 
of  another. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  inspire  us  to 
think  of  all  mankind  as  the  offspring  of 
GoC.  created  by  Him  and  with  a  ca- 
pacity to  be  like  Him  in  spirit. 

May  Thy  love  constrain  us  to  believe 
and  feel  that  the  common  welfare  of  the 
various  races  and  people  of  the  earth 
must  be  the  concern  of  all  alike. 

Grant  that  men  and  nations  every- 
where may  put  forth  a  more  heroic  and 
concerted  effort  to  enthrone  and  mani- 
fest the  principles  of  friendship  and  fra- 
ternity in  all  their  relationships. 

Help  us  to  be  more  firmly  convinced 
that  the  very  existence  of  civilization 
depends  upon  a  community  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  human 
family. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
Lord  of  all.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  ot  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  In 
the  case  of  Stavros  Michael  Mourkakos. 
Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  said  Stavros  Michael  Mourkakos 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 
reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros  Michael 
Mourkakos." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Ivy  Gwendolyn  Myers  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Egbert  Myers,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  4,  strike 
out  the  words  "the  minor". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  the  first  word 
•child,'. 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  words  "natural- 
born  alien"  insert  the  word  "minor". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


WILLIAM  FALBY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  H.R.  1653,  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  William  Falby,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Line   13,   after   "loss"   Insert:    :    Provided 
That    the    said    William    Palby    enters    the 
United  states  for  permanent  residence  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  biU  on  the  Private  Calendar 


MARIA  STELLA  TODARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2337) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Stella  Todaro. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Maria  Stella  Todaro  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  paj-ment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up- 
on granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Maria  Stella  Todaro.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Maria  Stella  Todaro  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facta  upon  which  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  were  commenced  or  any 
such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued  " 


AHSABET  OYUNCIYAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3822) 
for  the  relief  of  Ahsabet  Oyunclyan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ahsabet  Oyunclyan  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Aft.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secret;u-y  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  ofHcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
wurrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  Ln  the  case 
of  Ahsabet  Oyunclyan.  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said 
Ah.sabet  Oyunclyan  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject uj  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STAVROS  MOURKAKOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1899) 
for  the  relief  of  Stavros  Mourkakos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Stevros  Mourkakos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon    payment    of    the    required    visa    Xee' 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IVY  GWENDOLYN  MYERS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3821) 

for  the  relief  of  Ivy  Gwendolyn  Myers. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


CHIKOKO  SHINAGAWA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3912) 
for  the  relief  of  Chikoko  Shinagawa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cierk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Chikoko  Shinagawa,  the 
fiancee  of  William  Liese,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as 
a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months:  Provided,  That  the 
administrative  authorities  find  that  the  said 
Chikoko  Shinagawa  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  being 
married  to  the  said  William  Liese  and  that 
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she  is  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-mentioned  persons 
does  not  occur  within  three  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Chikoko  Shinagawa, 
she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  marriage  between  the  above-mentioned 
persons  shall  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Chikoko  Shina- 
gawa, the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  the  said  Chikoko 
Shinagawa  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by 
her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  LA  BELLA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1881)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  La  Bella. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Maria  La  Bella  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Maria  La  Bella,  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Maria  La  Bella  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  DENDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6016) 
for  the  rehef  of  William  Thomas  Dendy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Dendy.  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
349(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 


of  the  said  Act.  Prom  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  said  William 
Thomas  Dendy  shtill  have  the  same  citizen- 
ship status  as  that  which  existed  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NOREEN  JOYCE  BADEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9180) 
for  the  relief  of  Noreen  Joyce  Baden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Noreen  Joyce  Baden  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Noreen  Joyce  Baden 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
quota  for  Great  Britain." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAUDE   HOMANN-HERIMBERG 

(NEE   WAGNER) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9588) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  Homann-Herim- 
berg  (nee  Wagner). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 352(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1484)  shall  not  have 
been  and  not  to  be  applicable  In  the  case 
of  Claude  Homann-Herlmberg  (nee  Wagner) , 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Profided,  That  the  said  Claude  Homann- 
Herlmberg  (nee  Wagner)  establishes  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  thlrty-slx  months  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  and  4 
and  the  word  "applicable"  on  line  5.  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That,  for 
the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  section  352(a)(2)  of 
the  said  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
and  to  be  inapplicable." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JEFFERSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H. 
Res.  423)  for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson 
Construction  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (H.R.  8585)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jefferson  Con- 
struction Company",  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  subject  to  Its  rules  and 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  same  and  re- 
port to  the  House,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  such  findings  of  fact.  Including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  or  any 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  removed, 
or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for 
not  having  resorted  to  any  established  legal 
remedy,  and  conclusions  based  on  such  facts 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  CJongress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I 


C.   EDWIN  ALLEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2836* 
for  the  relief  of  C.  Edwin  Alley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  C. 
Edwin  Alley,  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  $2,500  In 
full  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  an  assault  on 
March  26.  1960,  in  the  Old  Post  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  DC,  Involving  guards 
employed  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Suit  may  not  be  Instituted  on 
such  claims  under  the  tort  claims  orocedure 
as  provided  in  title  28,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5:  Strike  "$2,600"  and  Insert 
"$1,000". 

Page  1,  lines  7,  8,  and  9:  Strike  "arising 
out  of  an  assault  on  March  26,  1960,  In  the 
Old  Post  Office  Building  In  Washington,  DC, 
Involving  guards  employed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration"  and  Insert  "and 
against  any  employee  of  the  Government 
whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim, 
by  reason  of  an  Incident  on  March  "6,  1960. 
In  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.". 

Page  1,  line  11.  and  page  2,  line  1:  Strike 
"Code:  Provided.  That"  and  Insert  "Code. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  any  claim,  by  waj  of 
subrogation  or  otherwise,  for  reimbursement 
of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  paid  on 
account  of  the  Incident  referred  to  In  this 
Act,  and". 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2:  Strike  "in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 
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The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STEPHEN   A.   ESKIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  6014) 
for  the  relief  of  Stephen  A.  Eskln. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ste- 
phen A.  Eskln  (RA11368272).  United  States 
Army,  \z  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $325.69.  the 
amount  which  he  was  paid  for  travel  ex- 
pense Incurred  by  him  under  travel  orders 
which  were  revoked.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  lia- 
bility is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Stephen  A.  Eskln  (RA 
11369272).  United  States  Army,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  to  the  United  States  speci- 
fied In  the  first  section:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  "$325.69"  and  Insert 
"324.69". 

Page  2,  line  8.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LECIL  A.  SIMS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6655) 
for  the  relief  of  Lecil  A.  Sims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lecil 
A.  Sims,  of  Delta,  Alabama,  is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  m 
the  amount  of  $1,561.60,  the  amount  by 
which  he  was  overpaid,  through  adminis- 
trative error,  during  the  period  from  July  5, 
1958,  through  March  12,  1960,  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Refrigeration  Unit,  Post  En- 
gineers, Port  McClellan,  Alabama.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  oi;  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,   to  Lecil   A.  Sims,  an  amovmt 


equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounto  paid 
by  hlxn.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him,  in  complete  or  partial  satlsfacUon 
ot  the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000.  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agr*»ed 
to. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lane:  Page 
1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$1,561.60"  and  Insert 
"$1,561.00". 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "July  5,  1958"  and 
Insert  "June  22,  1958". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HERBERT  B.  SHORTER.  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7365) 
for  the  relief  of  Herbert  B.  Shorter,  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  in 
the  Act  of  October  9,  1940  (31  Stat.  sec. 
71a),  or  In  any  other  limiting  statute,  the 
application  made  by  Herbert  B.  Shorter.  Sen- 
ior, of  Pompano  Beach,  Florida,  received  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  April  29. 
1957.  for  additional  retainer  pay  for  the 
period  from  February  1,  1940,  to  April  28, 
1947,  for  United  States  Navy  Fleet  Reserve 
service  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  timely  filed  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  consider  that  claim  and 
pay  any  amount  found  due  the  said  Her- 
bert B.  Shorter,  Senior,  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GLENDAL  W.  HANCOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  8452) 
for  the  relief  of  Glendal  W.  Hancock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Glen- 
dal W.  Hancock  of  Sacramento.  California. 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  amount 
of  $664.51  representing  overpayments  of  ac- 
tive duty  pay  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
for  the  period  from  February  22.  1946,  to  May 
31.  1958.  which  he  received  as  the  result  of 
an  erroneous  computation  of  creditable  serv- 
ice for  longevity  purposes. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  TreMury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Glendal  W.  Hancock,  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  bill. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$664.61"  and 
Insert  "$787.93". 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "February  22. 
1946.  to  May  31,  1958"  and  Insert  "Sep- 
tember 29,  1942.  through  January  31,  1960". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SOLOMON  ANNENBERG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9599) 
for  the  relief  of  Solomon  Annenberg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pwiy. 
out  of  current  appropriations  available  for 
the  furnishing  of  prosthetic  appliances,  to 
Solomon  Annenberg,  of  Naugatuck,  Con- 
necticut (Veterans'  Administration  claim 
numbered  C-21497050),  the  sum  of  $650.  as 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  an  artificial 
limb  procured  by  him  after  the  Veterans' 
Adm!nl.<5tratlon  had  erroneously  refused  to 
furnish  him  an  artificial  limb  to  which  he 
was  entitled:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ahaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  he  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  11  and  page  2.  line,  strike 
out   "in  excess  of    10  per   centmn  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  wa» 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recon-sidcr  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTELLE  L.  HEARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9834) 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  L.  Heard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $880.23  to  Estelle  L  Heard,  of  Dan- 
ville. Virginia,  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  her  1958  Chevrolet 
sedan  sustained  in  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  March  12.  1961,  near  South  Boe- 
ton,  Virginia,  when  her  automobile  was 
struck  and  seriously  damaged   by  a  United 
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States  Army  truck  and  trailer.  This  claim 
has  been  determined  not  to  be  cognisable 
under  the  tort  claims  provlalona  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  on  the  ground 
that  the  Army  driver  was  not  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the  time  of 
the  collision:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  p>erson 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  ^ras  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


C.  Jensen  and  Bruc^  B.  Woolner  are  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amounts  listed  opposlt*  their 
names,  representing  iinaccounted  for  out- 
standing balances  in  their  accounts  while 
serving  as  dlsbiu-slng  officers  of  the  United 
State.-,:  Don  C.  Jensen,  $415.99;  Bruce  E. 
Woolner.   $804.73. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Don  C.  Jensen  and 
Bruce  E.  Woolner,  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  or  withheld  from  them  on  account 
of  the  outstanding  balances  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


minor  child.  Kenneth  David  Wooden,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom 
alien  child  of  Harold  Hoover  Wooden,  a  dtl- 
sen  of  the  United  SUtes:  Provided.  That  no 
natural  parent  of  Kenneth  David  Wooden, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  i*econslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  Wn^LIAM   W.  JOHNSTON 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9942) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  William  W. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Sp(  aker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .jentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANCIS  L.   QUINN 

The  Clerk  called  the  'nil  (H.R.  10525) 
for  the  relief  of  Prancls  L.  Quinn. 

There  being  no  obje:tion.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Jnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assimbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  3ut  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Prancls  L.  Quinn,  of  Ccmcord,  Massachu- 
setts, the  sum  of  $300.  Such  sum  represents 
reimbursement  to  the  said  Francis  L.  Quinn 
for  paying  out  of  his  own  funds  Judgments 
rendered  against  him  in  tiie  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict East  Cambridge,  Ma.'sachusetts  Court, 
as  the  result  of  an  accldei.t  occurring  when 
said  Prancls  L.  Quinn  was  operating  a  Gov- 
ernment motor  vehicle  In  the  course  of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  he  United  States 
Post  Office  Department:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  a.;count  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwlthstand  ng.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misden  eanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shan  be  Ined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tj  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  a:id  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DON  C.  JENSEN  AND  BRUCE  E. 
WOOLl^ER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11578) 
for  the  relief  of  Don  C.  Jersen  and  Bruce 
E.  Woolner 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  -f  enacted  by  the  Sena.e  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uritcd  States  of 
America   in   Congress  asscmHcd,  That   Don 
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ELIZABETH  A.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10308) 
for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  ob lection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  Leroy  Johnson  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  elected,  upon  his  retirement  from 
Congress  January  2.  1957,  to  receive  a  re- 
di  ced  annuity  and  an  annuity  equal  to  one- 
half  his  life  annuity  payable  after  his  death 
to  his  widow,  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  TING-WA  WONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  315)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ting-Wa  Wong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  EKxitor  Tlng-Wa  Wong  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  11,  1958,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KENNETH  DAVID  WOODEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1962)  for 
the  relief  of  Kenneth  David  Wooden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 


ANTONIA  LONGFJELD-SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2011)  for 
the  relief  of  Antonia  Longfleld -Smith. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  rhe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)(27)(A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Antonia  Longfleld-Smlth,  shall 
be  held  and  considtired  to  be  the  natur^I- 
born  alien  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Longfleld-Smlth,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  Stat  IS  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TINA   JANE   BELAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2099)  for 
the  relief  of  Tina  Jane  Beland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the 
minor  child,  Tina  Jane  Beland,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom  alien 
child  of  Marcel  Albert  Beland  and  Lottie 
Beatrice  Beland,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  nattiral  parenU 
of  the  said  Tina  Jane  Beland  shaU  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  st^itus  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  EVA  LONDON  RITT 
The  Clerk  called  tJie  bill  (S.  2143)  for 

the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva  London  Ritt. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  Mrs.  Eva  Lon- 
don Rltt  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
and  to  have  been  on  July  30,  1961.  within 
the  ptu-view  of  section  354(5)   of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  title  in  of  the 
Immigration    and    Nationality    Act,    section 
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352 (a)  (2)  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  and  to  be  Inapplicable  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Era  London  Rltt,  a  natiirallzed 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  said  Mrs.  Eva  London  Rltt  establishes 
residence  in  the  United  States,  as  defined 
In  section  101(a)  (33)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  thlrty-slx  months  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2147)  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bUl  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMITRIOS  DUNIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1609) 
for  the  relief  of  Demitrios  Dunis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203  (a)(2)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Demitrios  Dunis  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  son  of  Vasilikie 
D.  and  Gus  Harry  Dunis,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "sections 
2u3(a)(2)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 101(a) (27) (A)". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  the  words  "the 
natural-born"  strike  out  the  word  "son"  and 
substitute  the  words  "alien  minor  child". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   LESLIE   M.   PATERSON   ET   AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1469) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Paterson, 
Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary  Paterson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  the  widow  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  and  her  daughters,  Janet  and 
Mary  Paterson,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 


for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  202(c)  of  that  Act  shall 
be  Inapplicable  In  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary  Pater- 
son." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  i\.  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANTISEK  TISLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6833) 
for  the  relief  of  Prantisek  Tisler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Pran- 
tisek Tisler  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  on  September 
1,  1959,  shall  be  held  to  be  Included  in  the 
class  of  applicants  for  naturalization  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  section  313(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
such  class  is  specified  In  section  313(c)  of 
the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FERDINAND  A.  HERMENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10371) 
for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
352(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  period  of  residence 
of  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens.  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  Germany 
after  April  30.  1962,  and  prior  to  May  1.  1965 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSINA  LUISI  (SISTER  MARY  RO- 
SINA)  AND  MARIA  FATIBENE 
(SISTER   M.   VALENTIN  A) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  10960) 
for  the  relief  of  Rosina  Luisi  'Sister 
Mary  Rosina)  and  Maria  Fatibcne 
(Sister  M.  Valentina) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Rosina  Luisi  (Sister  Mary  Rosina)  and 
Maria  Fatibene  (Sister  M.  Valentina),  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofTicer 
to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The   SPEAKER.     This  concludes   the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
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AMENDMENTS   TO   NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11665)  to 
revise  the  formula  for  apportioning  cash 
assistance  funds  among  the  States  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  oi  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  11665. 
with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  presiding 
as  Chairman  pro  tempore. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  Thursday,  May 
31.  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
IMr  Bailey  1  had  6  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  had  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  offer 
some  explanation  of  this  legislation  in 
the  nature  of  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  ad- 
ministers the  hot  school  lunch  program. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  DC,  June  4,  1962. 
Hon.  Cleveland  M.  Bailkt, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   General  Edu- 
cation.   Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Bailey:   This  Is  In  reply  to  Mr. 
McCords  request  for  additional  information 
with  -espect  to  section  11  of  H.R.  11665.  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Specifically,    we     understand     that    certain 
questions  have   been   raised   concerning   the 
dLscretionary   authority    this   section    of    the 
bill   would   provide   to  the   Secretary   In  the 
use  of  funds  for  special  school  lunch  assist- 
ance to  schools  which  draw  attendance  from 
economically  needy  areas. 

As  representatives  of  this  Department 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Eiucatlon.  the  purpose  of  section  11 
is  to  make  special  provision  for  those  com- 
munities and  those  children  that  are  least 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  These  schools  draw  their  attend- 
ance from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  con- 
ditions exist  and  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  would  need  to  receive  free  or 
substantially  reduced  price  meals  if  an  ade- 
qviate  school  lunch  program  were  to  be 
operated. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
amount  of  cash  assistance  that  can  now  be 
provided  to  these  States  under  the  regular 
school  lunch  assistance  program,  together 
with  the  limited  amount  of  funds  that  such 
communities  can  provide,  is  not  sufBclent  to 
fin.inje  the  cost  of  serving  school  lunches  to 
all  of  the  children  in  the  school  who  need  to 
receive  lunch  at  no  cost  or  at  a  token  charge 
of.  perhaps,  a  few  pennies  or  5  or  10  cents. 
The  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  11  woula  be  used  to  provide 
these    schools    with    sufficient    Federal    cash 


assistance  to  permit  thi  needy  children  to 
have  the  benefits  of  i^n  adequate  Bchool 
lunch. 

The  broad  discretionary  authority  con- 
tained In  section  11  Is  not  Intended  to 
change  the  basic  administrative  pattern  of 
the  national  school  luach  program.  The 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  schools  for 
section  11  assistance,  ard  the  disbursement 
of  section  11  funds,  will  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  State  educational  agencies,  except  In  the 
29  States  or  territorial  where  State  law 
makes  It  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  deal  dl-ectly  with  private 
schools  In  the  admlnls  .ration  of  the  cur- 
rent school  lunch  assistance  jM-ogram. 
Rather,  this  discretionary  authority  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Depaitment  time  to  work 
out  with  State  educational  agencies  the  most 
effective  and  practical  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  identifying  those  schools  In  need 
of  special  assistance  and  for  disbursing  the 
special  assistance  funds  to  such  schools, 
within  the  framework  of  existing  school 
lunch  administrative  pal  terns  of  the  varlotis 
States. 

The  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  the 
expenditure  of  section  1 :  funds  will  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Rejlster  as  part  of  the 
Federal  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  the  national  school  li;nch  program.  They 
will  apply  equally  In  aJl  States  and  terri- 
tories and  to  the  federally  assisted  school 
lunch  programs  administered  by  State  educa- 
tional agencies  as  well  £s  to  such  programs 
In  private  schools  which  must  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  Indicated  m  the  report  which  accom- 
panied HJl.  11665  (No.  1673),  these  terms 
and  conditions  will  (1)  (stabllsh  a  reserve  of 
section  11  funds  for  eaci  of  the  States  and 
territories;  (2)  require  that  schools  wishing 
to  obtain  section  11  assistance  make  specific 
application  for  such  assistance;  (3)  outline 
the  factors  to  be  considtred  by  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  Department  In  ap- 
proving schools  for  secticn  11  assistance;  and 
(4)  establish  a  maximum  per-meal  rate  of 
cash  assistance  that  may  be  paid  to  approved 
schools  by  the  States  or  the  Department  out 
of  section  11  funds. 

The  method  of  administration,  therefore, 
follows  the  policies  and  procedures  now  In 
use  In  the  administration  of  the  current 
program  of  Federal  schcol  lunch  assistance. 
Likewise,  schools  approved  for  special  assist- 
ance win  be  required  to  neet  the  same  oper- 
ating standards  required  of  other  schools 
receiving  Federal  school  lunch  assistance. 

Thus,  basically,  the  discretionary  authority 
contained  In  the  bill  is  designed  to  permit 
State  educational  agences  working  In  close 
cooperation  with  the  Department  to  explore 
administrative  technlquis,  to  Identify  those 
schools  In  need  of  special  assistance  and  to 
determine,  on  the  baslf  of  operating  expe- 
rience, the  extent  of  the  need  for  such 
a.s8lstance  among  the  various  States  and 
territories,  and  the  amounts  of  special  as- 
sistance the  majority  of  such  schools  may 
require. 

We  Intend,  If  such  au-horlty  Is  granted  to 
the  Department  for  flscsl  1963,  to  undertake 
a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  results  obtained 
under  this  authority,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  further  changes  In  policies 
and  procedures.  We  would  Intend  to  keep 
the  subcommittee  Inforned  concerning  our 
evaluation  and  recommendations,  looking  to 
the  period  when  the  expjrience  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  the  Department  would 
permit  a  more  deflnltlvt  legislative  authori- 
zation for  such  a  progr  im  of  special  school 
lunch  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoBN  ]>.  Duncan,  Jr., 

A  ssistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  s^ich  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  said,  a  number  of  questions  were 
raised  when  this  bill  was  discussed  last 
week  with  respect  to  the  proposed  re- 
visions suggested  by  the  committee.  In 
particular,  criticism  was  leveled  against 
section  11.  This  section,  in  my  opinion, 
was  a  very  undesirable  and  unnecessary 
blank  check  with  respect  to  substantial 
new  funds  to  supplement  the  existing 
program.  The  gentleman  In  a  statement 
described  this  criticism  as  Republican 
obstructionism. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  that 
there  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
Repubhcan  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
reasonable  legislation.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  we  need  a  more  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  revisions  of  law. 
The  change,  for  instance,  will  adverse- 
ly affect  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
is  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  will  be  offset  to 
a  small  degree  by  an  additional  amount 
to  be  received  because  of  the  milk  which 
the  District  is  supplying  schoolchildren 
here. 

Even  more  fundamental  is  my  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  section  11.  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  read 
extensively  from  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  points 
out  how  they  would  administer  these 
funds  if  they  should  be  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

If  a  new  program  of  considerable  size 
is  to  be  enacted,  we  ourselves  should  put 
in  legislative  guidelines  to  aid  the  Secre- 
tary. We  should  not  be  forced  to  rely 
on  what  the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram thinks  he  would  do. 

As  an  example.  It  seems  essential  that 
we  indicate  how  active  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  would  be  with  respect 
to  the  needed  aid.  We  should  provide 
some  kind  of  criteria  to  determine  how 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  the 
so-called  needy  school  districts,  and  un- 
der what  terms.  Without  any  guidance, 
and  the  report  indicates  the  necessity 
for  guidance  on  pages  6,  7,  and  8,  we 
are  simply  providing  in  effect  a  new  pro- 
gram. It  will  seek  to  supplement  what 
apparently  are  going  to  be  continuing 
inequities,  in  spite  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  legislation  we  now 
have. 

I  might  say  that  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  no  way 
lessens  my  objection  to  the  section.  In- 
stead, it  underlines  the  necessity  for  us 
to  strike  out  entirely  this  language  in 
section  11.  At  the  very  least  we  should 
provide  some  assistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  working  out,  as  they  say,  effec- 
tive and  practical  policies  and  procedures 
for  identifying  the  schools  which  are  In 
need  of  this  special  assistance,  and  for 
disbursing  these  funds. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  sug- 
gest guidelines  only  by  this  reference  in 
the  debate.  Of  necessity  this  must  be 
sketchy.  Without  legislative  provisions, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  present  ad- 
ministrative procedures  will  be  followed 
with  respect  to  the  new  fimds.  There  is 
no  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  authorized.  Indeed,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation now  just  how  extensive  the  need 
may  be  for  supplementing  existing  pro- 


grams. It  seems  premature  for  us  to 
advocate  a  new  program  along  these 
lines.  As  I  said  last  week,  I  am  as 
anxious  as  anyone  to  see  as  many  school- 
children as  possible  fed  adequate  meals, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  Is  a  proper  way 
for  us  to  proceed  to  achieve  that  end. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  proceed  with 
the  proposed  revisions  of  the  act,  and 
strike  entirely  the  new  program  repre- 
sented by  section  11.  I  repeat.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
entirely  that  language.  This  In  no  way 
prejudices  the  other  suggested  changes. 
These  changes,  I  might  say,  to  sum- 
marize what  we  said  last  week,  are  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  aid  where  It  Is  needed, 
in  the  so-called  needy  schools,  and  to 
give  certain  other  areas  less.  In  that 
process  of  giving  less — the  State  of  Alas- 
ka will  get  substantially  less,  and  particu- 
larly the  District  of  Columbia — we  shotild 
guard  against  creating  new  Inequities  in 
the  effort  to  see  that  the  existing  funds 
go  further  and  do  more  than  they  do 
today. 

In  any  event  we  should  not  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  new  program 
without  any  kind  of  an  indication  as  to 
how  this  program  is  to  be  conducted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  repeat.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 11  from  the  bill.  We  can  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  these 
proposed  revisions,  to  which  I  think 
there  is  no  substantial  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f ollow« : 

"apphopkiations  authouzeo 
"Sec.  3.  For  each  fiscal  year  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  approfn-lated.  out  of 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than 
section  11," 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"apportionments  to  btatxb 
"Sec.  4.  The  suras  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  section  3  of  this  Act,  excluding  the 
sum  si>eclfled  in  se<;tlon  5,  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  f<3r  supplying  agrlciiltural 
commodities  and  other  foods  for  the  program 
In  accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  amon« 
the  States  during  each  fiscal  year  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  year  for  supplying  agrlculttiral 
commodities  and  other  foods  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  this  Act.  Apportion- 
ment among  the  States  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  two  factora:  (1)  the  participation 
rate  for  the  State  and  (2)  the  assistance 
need  rate  for  the  State.  The  amount  of  ap- 
portionment to  any  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  f ollovi^lng  method :  First,  deter- 
mine an  Index  for  the  State  by  multiplying 
factors  (1)  and  (2i;  second,  divide  this  In- 
dex by  the  sum  oi  the  Indices  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  American  Samoa  for 
periods  ending  before  July  1.  1967);  and 
third,  apply  the  figure  thus  obtained  to  the 
total  funds  to  be  apportioned.    If  any  State 
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cannot  utilize  all  funds  so  apportioned  to  it, 
or  U  additional  funds  are  made  available  un- 
der section  3  for  apportionment  among  the 
Stetes.  the  Secretary  shall  make  further  ap- 
portionments to  the  remaining  States  In  the 
same  manner.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going  provisions  of  this  section,  (1)  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1962,  one-half 
of  any  funds  available  for  apportionment 
among  the  States  shall  be  apportioned  In 
the  manner  used  prior  to  such  fiscal  year 
and  one-half  of  any  such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
portioned in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  (2)  for  the 
five  fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July 
1, 1962,  and  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  amount 
apportioned  to  American  Samoa  shall  be 
125,000  each  year,  which  amount  shall  be 
first  deducted  from  the  funds  available  for 
apportionment  In  determining  the  amounts 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  other  States." 

8«c.  3.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
less  the  amount  apportioned  to  him  pursu- 
ant to  sections  4,  5,  and  10"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  less  the 
amount  apportioned  by  him  pursuant  to 
sections  4,  5.  and  10,  and  less  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  11". 

Sec.  4.  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
same  proportion  of  the  funds  as  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
inclusive,  attending  nonprofit  private  schools 
within  the  State  is  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  those  ages  within  the  State  at- 
tending school"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of 
lunches,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
and  meeting  the  minimum  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9,  served  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by 
all  nonprofit  private  schools  participating 
In  the  program  under  this  Act  within  the 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  bears 
to  the  participation  rate  for  the  State" 

Sec.  5.  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  redesignated  as  section  12  and 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  thereof  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  State  shall 
impose  any  requirement  with  respect  to 
teaching  personnel,  curriculum,  instruction 
methods  of  instruction,  and  materials  of  in- 
struction In  any  school. 

•'(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

"(1)  "State*  means  any  of  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  or 
American  Samoa. 

"(2)  -State  educational  agency"  means,  as 
the  State  legislature  may  determine,  (A)  the 
chief  State  school  officer  (such  as  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  com- 
missioner of  education,  or  similar  officer)  or 
(B)  a  board  of  education  controlling  the 
State  department  of  education. 

"(3)  "Nonprofit  private  school"  mean»>any 
private  school  exempt  from  Income  tax  un- 
der  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

"(4)  "Nonfood  assistance'  means  equip- 
ment used  by  schools  in  storing,  preparing 
or  serving  food  for  schoolchildren. 

•'(5)  'Participation  rate"  for  a  State  means 
a  number  equal  to  the  nimiber  of  lunches 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods  and 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
9,  served  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by 
schools  participating  in  the  program  under 
this  Act  In  the  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(6)  "Assistance  need  rate'  (A)  in  the 
case  of  any  State  having  an  average  annual 
per  capita  Income  equal  to  or  greater  than 
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the  average  annual  per  capita  Income  for  all 
the  States,  shall  be  5;  and  (B)  In  the  case 
of  any  State  having  an  average  annual  per 
capita  Income  less  than  the  average  annual 
per  capita  Income  for  all  the  States,  shall 
be  the  product  of  5  and  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  average  annual  per 
capita  income  for  all  the  States  by  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  for  such  State,  ex- 
cept that  such  product  may  not  exceed  9  for 
any  such  State.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  (1)  the  average  annual  per  capita 
Income  for  any  State  and  for  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  annual  per  capita  in- 
come for  each  State  and  for  all  the  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  years  for  which  such 
data  are  available  and  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 
(11)  the  average  annual  per  capita  Income 
for  American  Samoa  shall  be  disregarded 
in  determining  the  average  annual  per  capita 
Income  for  all  the  States  for  periods  ending 
before  July  1,  1967. 

"(7)  "School"  means  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade 
or  under  and.  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico, 
shall  also  Include  nonprofit  child-care  cen- 
ters certified  as  such  by  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Sec.  6.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  10  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"special  assistance 
"Sec.  11.  "There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  to  provide  special  assistance  to 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  such  schools  to  meet 
the  requirements  established  In  this  Act 
concerning  the  service  of  lunches  to  children 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  lunches.'" 
Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1962. 

Mr.  BAILEY  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bailey  :  On  Page 
7,  strike  out  lines  1  through  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse 
the  funds  paid  to  it  under  this  Act  to  non- 
profit  private  schools  in  the  State  or  is  not 
permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  use  by  such  nonprofit 
private  schools."  ^ 


'"special  assistance 

"Sec.  11  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  determine  to  be  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  schools  drawing  at- 
tendance from  areas  In  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
such  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  this  Act  concerning  the  service  of 
lunches  to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  such  lunches. 

"(b)  The  Secretery  shall  establish  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  State  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  approve  schools  for 
such  special  assistance  and  under  which  such 
agencies  shall  disburse  to  approved  schools 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  terms  and  conditions  established 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  supplying 
special  assistance  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
in  any  State  in  which  the  State  educational 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quo- 
the^  ^  n^°^  present.    The  Clerk  will  call 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  97] 

Alexander  Gonzales  O'Konskl 

A  ford  Granahan  Osmers 

Alger  Grant  Peterson 

Arenas  Gray  Phllbin 

Ashmore  Green.  Pa.  Pllcher 

Barrett  Gubser  Rains 

Boland  HaU  Reece 

Boykln  Hansen  Roberts.  Ala 

Brewster  Healey  Roblson 

Buckley  Hubert  Roosevelt 

S,*^f°  Hiestand  Roudebush 

Co  lior  Hoffman,  Mich.  Rousselot 

Colmer  Hollfield  st.  Germain 

)^°°'^  Holland  Santangelo 

Cortnan  Horan  Saund 

Curtis,  Ma.ss        Jarman  Seely-Brown 

Daddario  Jones.  Ala.  Shelley 

DavKs  Tenn.        Judd  Sibal 

Dent  Karth  Sisk 

Dcrwtnskl  Kearns  Smith.  Miss 

Devme  Kee  Spence 

Diggs  KUburn  Thomas 

Doiiohue  Kitchln  tftt 

DofJley  Libonati  Vanik 

Durno  Loser  Vinson 

Evms  Mclntire  Weis 

Fallon  McMillan  Whltten 

Fenton  Marshall  Zelenko 

Flood  Meader 

Fogarty  Miller.  N.Y. 

Fulton  Moorehead, 
Garland  Ohio. 

Gavin  Moulder 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11665)  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  338  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  facing  the  committee  at  this 
time  pertains  to  section  11.  I  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  rollcall,  offered  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  present  section  11, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  such  schools  to  meet 
the  requirements  established  In  this  Act 
concerning  the  service  of  lunches  to  children 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  lunches. 

It  was  my  purpose  in  offering  the 
amendment  to  section  11  to  mollify  the 
feelings  of  the  minority  members  of  the 


committee  that  possibly  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  r<x;eiving  too  much  au- 
thority. 

The  purpose  of  tny  amendment  was  to 
spell  out  guldellneii  for  the  Secretary  and 
limit  his  authoritj-. 

During  the  roUcall  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  1-he  minority  members 
of  the  committee  and  they  have  an  ap- 
proach to  section  1 1  which  I  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  members  of 
subcommittee  have  no  objection  to.  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Freljinghuysen]  will  offer 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRELINOHTJYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FREUNQH.'UYSEN.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  this 
amendment  he  has  offered  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  As  the  gentleman 
has  indicated,  I  myself  do  not  feel  that 
the  guidelines  which  are  provided,  which 
seem  both  desirable  and  necessary,  are 
sufficiently  spelled  out  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

It  is  therefore  my  purpose,  and  after 
the  gentleman  has  concluded,  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. My  substitute,  I  might  say.  at- 
tempts to  Incorporate  the  guidelines 
indicated  in  the  report  on  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  already  Indicated  how  they 
plan  to  carry  out  this  new  program.  It 
has  been  my  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
incorporate  those  basic  ideas  into  legis- 
lative language. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  will  go 
somewhat  further  than  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  It  win  simply  attempt  to  carry 
out  what  Is  basically  being  proposed  by 
the  Department,  should  funds  be  made 
available  for  this  supplemental  program. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  in  agreement  with  me  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  putting  certain 
limits  on  the  amounts  to  be  authorized, 
and  the  desirability  of  incorporating 
specific  guidelines  which  will  help  the 
Secretary  In  setting  up  this  program. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  the  hot  lunch  school  program 
in  1946  was  to  make  school  lunches 
available,  particularly  in  the  areas  where 
they  had  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  pro- 
gram of  that  kind.  The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  bill  is  to  try  to  bring  to 
the  15  or  18  what  might  be  called  needy 
States  a  little  bit  of  assistance  that  will 
help  tiiem  to  see  that  the  children  do 
not  go  hungry  at  lunchtime.  In  a  situa- 
tion like  that  existing  in  my  State,  for 
instance,  31  out  of  every  100  meals  served 
last  year  were  free  meals  because  the 
children's  parents  were  not  able  to 
participate.  They  were  fed  ans^way. 
The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would  seek 
to  set  up  gxildellnes  in  support  of  the 
jrew  program. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FUeunohutskn 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offerecl 
by  Mr.  Bailit:  Page  7,  beginning  with  line 


2.  strike  out  all  down  through  line  10  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sic.  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  IMS.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  to  provide  additional  funds  to  certain 
schools  (selected  on  the  basis  of  factors  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b) )  to  assist  such 
schools  to  serve  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  thereof,  for  apportionment  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Such  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  on  the  basis  of 

( 1 )  the  relative  numbers  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  served  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  schools  participating  In  the 
program  under  this  Act  In  such  places  and 

(2)  the  relative  assistance  need  rates  of 
such  places.  The  remaining  amount  of  such 
BXLxnB  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  (other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa)  on  the  same  bases. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  American  Sa- 
moa shall  be  deemed  to  have  an  assistance 
need  rate  equal  to  such  rate  for  Guam,  for 
periods  ending  before  July  1, 1967. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
ftmds  apportioned  to  each  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  paid  to  selected  schools 
in  such  State  to  assist  such  schools  to  serve 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  Such 
schools  and  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
each  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  shall 
be  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac- 
tors: (1)  The  economic  condition  of  the 
area  from  which  such  schools  draw  attend- 
ance; (2)  the  needs  of  pupils  In  such  schools 
for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches;  (3)  the 
percentages  of  free  and  reduced  priced 
lunches  being  served  In  such  schools  to  their 
students;  (4)  the  cost  of  lunches  In  such 
schools  as  compared  to  the  average  cost  of 
school  lunches  throughout  the  State;  and 
(5)  the  need  of  such  schools  for  additional 
assistance  as  reflected  by  the  financial  po- 
sition of  the  school  lunch  programs  In  such 
schools. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  fiinds  paid 
to  It  under  this  section  to  nonprofit  private 
schools,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  from 
the  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
this  section  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  served  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  all  nonprofit  private 
schools  participating  In  the  program  under 
this  Act  In  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
served  during  such  year  by  all  schools  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  under  this  Act  In 
the  State.  The  Secretary  shall  select  non- 
profit private  schools  In  each  such  State 
and  shall  determine  the  amoimts  which 
shall  be  paid  to  each  such  school  from  time 
to  time  from  amounts  so  withheld,  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  factors  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b)." 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  Indicated  diulng  the  debate 
last  week,  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  section  11  entirely 
from  the  bill.  I  felt  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  such  complete  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  handling  funds 
for  an  entirely  new  program  in  the 
school  lunch  area  would  be  very  unde- 
sirable. 

I  am  still  of  two  minds  as  to  whether 
It  would  be  better  to  strike  section  11 


altogether,  or  to  modify  it  as  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  proposes  to  do.  I 
feel  that  a  new  program  such  as  this 
may  well  be  helpful  in  areaa  where  real 
need  exists.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  decided,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
until  we  see  whether  the  substitute  is 
successful  or  not,  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  simply  tighten  up  the  au- 
thority given  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  offered  an  amendment,  which  my 
substitute  also  provides,  which  would 
limit  the  funds  for  this  new  program  in 
the  first  year  to  a  maximum  of  $10  mll- 
Uon.  However,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  simply  says  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  a  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  this  new  money. 
My  amendment,  as  you  have  just  heard, 
would  spell  out  in  some  detail  how  this 
money  would  be  made  available.  This 
is  determined  basically  on  two  grounds: 
first,  the  relative  number  of  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  served  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and,  second,  the 
relative  assistance  needs  rates  of  such 
places. 

In  addition,  the  substitute  seeks  to 
clarify  who  has  the  basic  responsibility 
in  determining  which  schools  shall  get 
funds.  The  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia simply  proposes  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  terms  and  conditions 
imder  which  State  agencies  shall  ap- 
prove applications.  That  does  not  make 
it  clear  whether  the  State  has  the  bsisic 
responsibility,  or  whether  It  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  make  the  determination  about  the 
funds.  They  shall  consider  certain  fac- 
tors, and  I  shall  reiterate  briefly  what 
those  factors  are.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  exclusive,  and  other  factors  could  be 
considered: 

First  would  be  the  economic  condition 
of  the  area  from  which  such  schools 
draw  attendance. 

Second,  the  needs  of  pupils  in  such 
schools  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 
Third,  the  percentages  of  free  and  re- 
duced-price   lunches    being    served    In 
schools  to  their  students. 

Fourth,  the  cost  of  lunches  in  such 
schools  as  compared  to  the  average  cost 
of  school  lunches  throughout  the  State. 
Fifth,  the  need  of  such  schools  for 
additional  assistance  as  reflected  by  the 
financial  position  of  the  school  lunch 
programs  in  such  schools. 

This,  admittedly,  is  still  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  with  respect 
to  a  new  program.  We  are  not  sure 
how  it  will  operate.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  extensive  Is  the  need,  above 
and  beyond  what  we  have  already  been 
providing.  This  at  least  would  provide 
some  legislative  guidelines  I  think. 
These  are  essential  to  what  may  well  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  school  lunch 
program. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  we  adopt  the  substitute.  "Then.  I 
hope,  we  can  proceed  to  debate  the  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Ifr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
chainnan  ol  the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thmnk  the  fentleman 
for  his  i>reacDtatiorL  I  would  like  to 
ask,  under  the  provisions  of  your  substi- 
tute, \xm  would  Quam  and  American 
Samoa  be  taken  care  of,  because  they 
are  now  in  this  leglslaticoi? 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Well,  I 
would  assure  the  chairman  that  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Tslanda.  and  Guam  are  to  receive  not 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment. That  mcmey  is  to  be  distributed 
as  it  is  in  the  States,  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  and  also  the  assistance 
need  rates.  In  the  case  of  American  Sa- 
moa, at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) ,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  shall  be  deemed  to  have  an 
assistance  need  rate  equal  to  such  rate 
for  Guam,  for  the  period  ending  before 
July  1,  1987.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  specific  provision  made  to  provide 
funds  for  those  named  territories. 

Mr.  POWELL.  lAi.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PRSLDiGinrrsEN] 
may  continue  for  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POWELL.  SecUon  11  (a) .  subsec- 
tion 1,  provides  for  the  relative  number 
of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  served 
during  the  preceeding  fiscal  year.  That 
is  what  I  am  concerned  about,  because 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  were  not  included  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  the  purport  of 
the  gentleman's  question,  or  was  it  an 
observation? 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yieki  further,  I  shall  get  to  the  question. 
On  the  basis  of  the  relative  numbers 
of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  served 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  by  these 
schools  participating  in  the  program  is 
the  language,  but  there  were  no  schools 
participating  in  this  program  in  Guam 
and  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  We  do  still 
have  the  other  alternative,  the  relative 
need  rates  of  such  places.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  that  what  the  proposed  thrust 
of  the  other  revi^ipus  of  the  act  involves, 
is  to  reduce  the  amoimts,  as  will  be  the 
case  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
there  has  not  been  participation 
Schools  will  get  less  in  areas  where  there 
has  not  been  provision  either  for 
reduced-price  lunches  or  free  lunches.  It 
has  been  felt  that  we  may  thus  encour- 
age a  greater  degree  of  participation  in 
the  serving  of  such  lunches,  if  we  do  pro- 
vide less  funds. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  will  have  a  further 
amendment,  a  substitute  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  at  the  proper  time,  and  I  hope 
for  the  gentleman's  support.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  'What  the  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  do  here  Is  to  establish 
guidelines  which  the  authors  of  this 
legislation  say  that  they  want  to  estab- 
lish anyway;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FRELJNGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  indicated — and  the  proposed 
program  is  outlined  in  the  report  on  the 
Wll  at  pages  6  through  8 — how  they 
would  handle  it.  It  Is  my  feeling  that 
we  should  set  some  of  those  guidelines. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  language  will  provide  specific 
outlines  to  the  Department  with  respect 
to  this  new  program. 

Mr.  HALEY.  U  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  already  indicated  that  it  is 
in  favor  of  this? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  thf  suggested  guide - 
lini?s  differ  in  any  way  from  what  the 
Department  says  it  was  planning  to  do. 
It  says  it  is  not  plannir^g  to  di-sturb  the 
existing  administrative  handling  of 
these  programs,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility will  He  still  with  the  States. 
However,  unless  we  sper  this  out  in  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  they  might 
feel  free  to  change  their  program  sub- 
stantially, and  there  would  be  no  re- 
strictions placed  upon  them.  I  think 
that  would  be  most  undesirable. 

Mr  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th?  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    With  reference  to  the 
question    asked    by    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I  do 
not  purport  to  be  an  expert  on  this 
but  I  suggest  we  look  at  the  hearings  on 
page  15  of  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Davis 
an  Under  Secretary  who  administers  this 
program.    He  says  that  all  of  the  States 
have  the  national  school  lunch  program 
including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam.    So  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam,  it  would  appear  to 
me,  have  a  record  at  which  to  look  in 
apportioning  the  funds  provided  for  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment.     However 
we  are  adding  for  the  first  time  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  as  I  understand  it.  and  there 
IS  a  provision  to  take  care  of  American 
Samoa.    That  would  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
planation to  the  question  posed  by  the 


chairman  of  the  full  committee.    But, 
perhaps,  there  is  more  to  it. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Again  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
no  expert  in  this  field,  either.  The  report 
on  the  bill,  unfortunately,  does  not  clari- 
fy just  how  the  special  reserve  for  the 
territories  *rouId  be  handled.  In  any 
event  I  would  assume  that  we  are  not 
prejudicing  the  case  for  the  territories 
through  the  use  of  the  language  pro- 
posed in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
IS  that  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  Guam  have  been  participating  in 
the  program  and  have  a  record  as  far 
as  the  distribution  of  free  lunches  and 
reduced -price  lunches  Is  concerned. 

Mr,  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pow- 
ell], was  directed  to  the  problem  raised 
by  the  two  criteria  which  they  set  forth 
to  be  used  in  determining  apportionment 
among  the  territories  and  among  the 
States. 

The  two  criteria  are  the  relative  num- 
bers of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
served  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
the  relative  assistance  rates  of  such 
places. 

So.  if  no  free  lunches  were  served  here 
because  there  was  no  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  if  many  lesser  free  lunches  were 
served  than  needed  to  be  served  because 
of  financial  difficulties  of  the  State  or 
territory,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to 
share  in  the  apportionment  according  to 
the  needs;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  No.  I  think' 
Uie  gentleman  is  incorrect.  The  second 
part  of  the  provision,  the  relative  assist- 
ance needs  rates,  would  qualify  such 
areas.  Any  territory  that  did  not  have 
any  on-going  school  lunch  program,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  provided  automat- 
ically some  funds,  to  be  made  available 
for  use  there. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  vill  yield  further, 
when  the  gentleman  uses  the  term  "rela- 
tive assistance  needs  rates,"  is  he  not 
talking  about  the  equalization  formula 
found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  bill  and 
not  at  all  about  the  situation  that  I  am 
asking  about  which  has  to  do  with  areas 
that  have  not  served  free  lunches  here- 
tofore? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  The  defini- 
tion of  assistance  needs  rates,  I  might 
add.  is  on  page  5  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
hne  19.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
lanf^uage  would  make  available  funds  to 
a  territory  which  does  not  have  an  on- 
going school  lunch  program,  even  though 
they  did  not  have  any  program.  As  I 
have  said,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  is  to  encourage  participa- 
tion of  States  and  territories  in  school 
lunch  programs.    So  I  do  not  think  we 
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are  going  to  prejudice  the  case  of  any 
territory. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Chair  whether  It  is  in  order 
to  have  an  amendment  to  a  substitute 
for  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  Is. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan  to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Prxlinghutsin  :  Amend  section 
11(b)  after  "the  relative  numbers  of  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  served  during 
the  preceding  flsc&l  year  by  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  program  under  this  Act  In 
such  places.";  and  insert 

"(2)  the  need  of  students  In  such  places 
for  the  free  or  reduced  price  lunches." 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  proposed  to  amend  sub- 
section (b)  of  subsection  (a).  Subsec- 
tion (b)  is  on  page  2  of  my  amendment, 
and  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  proposed 
amendment  may  have  been  read  incor- 
rectly. This  is  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 11(a)  of  my  substitute. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  considered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows . 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    O'Haka    of 

Michigan  to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Prklinghuysen:  Amend  sec- 
tion 11.  paragraph  (a)  after:  "the  relative 
numbers  of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
served  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by 
schools  participating  In  the  program  under 
this  Act  In  such  places.";  Insert : 

"(2)  the  need  of  students  In  such  places 
for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 

And  renumber  accordingly. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  would  base  the 
apportionment  of  funds  under  the  spe- 
cial assistance  provision  among  the 
States  and  territories  UE>on  two  factors: 
one.  the  relative  numbers  of  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  served  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  program  In  such  places 
and,  two.  the  relative  assistance  need 
rate  of  such  places. 

The  relative  assistance  need  rate  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  is  defined  on 
page  5  of  the  bill.    It  refers  to  the  equali- 


zation formula,  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
which  is  based  upon  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  in- 
sert a  third  criterion  to  be  considered 
with  the  rest.  You  would  then  consider, 
one,  the  number  of  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  being  served;  two,  the  need  for 
such  lunches,  whether  or  not  an  appro- 
priate number  of  them  were  served  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  and,  three,  the  assist- 
ance need  rate. 

My  reason  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  found  during  the  hear- 
ings that  in  a  number  of  States  and 
places  having  the  greatest  need,  a  large 
number  of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
were  not  being  served  because  the  local 
community  just  was  unable  to  finance 
the  number  of  reduced -price  or  free 
lunches  that  should  have  been  served. 
We  perpetuate  the  difficulties  of  such 
communities  unless  we  insert  this  third 
criterion,  which  looks  at  not  only  the 
number  of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
being  served  but  also  at  the  relative  need 
for  meals  of  this  type  in  the  State. 

For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  with  this  modification. 
However,  without  this  modification,  I  be- 
lieve his  amendment  defeats  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  special  assistance  fund 
as  found  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  notice  the 
criterion  of  the  average  annual  income 
in  each  State.  The  people  of  Alaska, 
for  instance,  have  a  comparatively  high 
income  but  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high 
in  my  State  that  I  think  Alaska  would 
lose  to  a  certain  extent  imder  the  for- 
mula set  forth  In  this  bill  and  go  below 
what  it  has  been  getting.  Is  it  the  gen- 
tleman's Interpretation  that  the  special 
assistance  fund  provided  for  on  page  7 
of  the  bill  would  allow  for  adjustments 
with  regard  to  Alaska  and  in  similar  sit- 
uations elsewhere? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  pages  7  and  8  of  the 
committee  report,  which  deals  with  the 
situation  in  Alaska  and  expresses  the  be- 
lief and  intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  special  assistance  fund  be  used  to  as- 
sist in  solving  the  more  serious  problems 
in  Alaska.  This  portion  of  the  report 
also  indicates  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  reevaluate  Alaska's  special 
needs  in  Ught  of  experience  gained  under 
the  new  formula. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed a  third  test  for  the  distribution 
of  any  funds  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  new  program,  which  would 
necessitate  somebody,  presumably  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  considering  the 
need  of  students  in  various  places  for 
free  or  reduced -price  lunches,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  number  of  free  or  low- 


priced  limches  and  in  addition  to  the 
assistance  need  rate. 

I  may  say  that  if  we  have  to  require 
the  Secretary,  before  he  distributes  any 
funds,  to  determine  where  the  needs  are, 
we  are  back  to  where  we  began;  that  is, 
the  entire  job  of  deciding  how  this  money 
is  going  to  be  distributed — and  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  question — ^is  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretary. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  the 
State  of  Michigan  might  have  no  need  in 
comparison  to  the  demands  of  many 
other  States  with  respect  to  their  stu- 
dents for  free  or  low-priced  limches. 

Even  though  they  could  qualify  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  free  meals  served, 
they  would  be  disqualified  under  the 
basis  of  the  criteria  now  iM*oposed.  The 
place  for  determining  how  the  need 
factor  is  to  be  considered  is  after  the 
apportionment  of  funds  has  been  made 
to  the  various  States,  and  I  have  indi- 
cated on  page  2  of  my  amendment  that 
the  State  educational  agency  should 
have  the  responsibility  of  taking  a  look 
at  the  actual  need  in  addition  to  the 
other  factors  which  I  pointed  out.  Even 
with  the  incorporation  of  a  third  factor 
in  this  part  of  the  program,  after  deter- 
mining how  the  funds  should  be  distrib- 
uted, we  would  end  up  with  the  very 
tangle  that  we  are  seeking  to  resolve  by 
this  whole  substitue. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to 
indicate  to  the  House,  as  the  gentleman 
has  intimated  in  his  statement,  that  the 
language  I  attempt  to  insert  In  piu-a- 
graph  (a)  is  taken  from  the  gentleman's 
paragraph  (b).  It  is  a  criteria  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  pro- 
poses to  be  used  by  the  States  in  deter- 
mining which  of  their  school  districts 
shall  get  how  much  of  these  special 
funds. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  require  that  the  State 
educational  agency  should  take  that 
into  consideration  as  one  of  the  several 
factors  in  determining  which  districts 
are  most  in  need  of  funds.  But.  to  have 
the  determination  before  the  money  is 
distributed  at  the  Federal  level,  to  in- 
ject the  Federal  Government  into  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  students  need 
or  do  not  need  this  money  would  be  to 
destroy  what  should  basically  be  the 
States'  responsibility.  That  is  why  I  put 
it  in  the  bill  and  I  am  very  glad  the 
gentleman  pointed  It  out  becatise  It 
clarifies  the  very  criticism  I  am  making 
of  his  effort  to  put  It  in  a  part  of  the 
proposal  which  would  distribute  the 
funds  from  the  Federal  level  to  the  State. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  This  proposal  would  be 
particularly  helpful  in  reference  to  a 
rather  unusual  situation  existing  In 
Alaska. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  To  which 
proposal  does  the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  where  the  price 
of  food  is  so  high  and  the  cost  of  meals 
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Is  80  exceptionally  high.  Would  this 
not  give  some  additional  leeway  in  han- 
dling this  problem? 

Mr.  FRELINOHUY8EN.  I  am  not 
sure.  We  discussed  the  problem  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  revisions  in  our  school 
lunch  program  and  also  the  report  indi- 
cates that  Alaska  may  well  have  diffi- 
culties. Of  course,  for  the  money  to  be 
made  available,  the  new  program  itself 
may  well  benefit  Alaska  if  they  can  state 
their  case  and  come  in  with  a  Justifica- 
tion as  to  why  Uiey  need  some  assistance. 

This  has  nothing  to  do,  I  might  say, 
with  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  add  a  third  test  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  from  the  Federal  level 
to  the  State  level.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  agrees  with  me  that 
this  would  be  very  luawise  language  to 
incorporate  in  the  allotment  formula. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia care  to  comment  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  adopting  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  and  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram is  to  see  to  it  that  meals  are  made 
available  wherever  there  is  a  need  for 
them. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  broad  statement.  We  have  no 
idea  whether  $10  million  is  going  to 
achieve  that  laudable  end,  but  certainly 
we  are  seeking  to  make  our  money  go  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  completed  his  statement,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
gather  from  the  gentleman's  response  to 
my  earlier  question,  that  he  feels  the 
criteria  proposed  by  me  which  is  taken 
from  his  subsection  (b)  is  a  perfectly 
valid  criteria.  It  is  one  where  you  re- 
quire the  States  to  examine  in  determin- 
ing which  of  their  school  districts  shall 
receive  f\mds.  You  think  as  a  criteria 
that  is  just  dandy,  but  only  when  the 
decision  or  the  criteria  Is  applied  by  a 
State  official  rather  than  a  Federal  offi- 
cial apparently. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  If  we  should  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  the 
basic  determination  as  to  where  the  need 
is,  we  would  be  back  to  the  wholly  inade- 
quate language  that  is  presently,  or 
which  was  originally  proposed  in  section 
11.  I  would  think  it  would  be  far  better 
to  strike  the  whole  program  and  send 
It  back  to  our  committee  and  thrash  this 
out  in  committee  than  to  come  up  with 


no  guidelines.  I  would  not  think  that 
we  are  providing  guidelines,  if  we  make 
It  necessary  for  him  to  consider  the  needs 
of  students  in  Michigan  before  he  makes 
any  allotment  to  Michigan  because  the 
basic  problem  is  that  there  are  presum- 
ably needs  everywhere.  Participation. 
and  assistance  need  should  be  the  tests 
on  which  to  distribute  funds  to  the  50 
States  and  2  territories,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  remain  in  firm  opposition  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  much  as  I 
respect  his  Judgment  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  words,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  put  "need"  in  both  cases.  If 
he  were  going  to  put  in  "need"  as  the 
basis  of  determination  for  thr  District,  I 
think  we  should  make  the  same  deter- 
mination when  we  apportion  funds 
among  the  States.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FREKtNGHUYSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  pointed  out  that 
the  valuation  by  State  authorities  would 
determine  tc  some  extent  what  assist- 
ance the  local  schools  would  get.  The 
gentleman  did  not,  however,  remark 
about  my  former  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  regard 
to  the  special  assistance  fund.  May  I 
have  the  gentleman's  observation  on 
that? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  sup- 
pose this  new  program  authorized  by 
section  11  would  be  of  some  help  to 
Alaska  which  presents  a  peculiar  prob- 
lem. Consideration  was  given  as  to 
whether  a  fo]-mula  should  be  developed 
which  would  r-ake  into  consideration  the 
high  cost  01!  providing  food  in  the 
gentleman's  area,  but  it  was  felt  that 
that  would  be  difficult  to  incorporate 
into  a  basic  formula,  even  though  it  is  a 
very  real  factor  in  Alaska.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I  de<:ided  against  eliminating 
section  11  altogether,  because  I  do  feel 
that  the  proposed  change  may  work 
hardships,  and  I  should  be  most  reluc- 
tant to  have  what  we  consider  to  be 
changes  in  ttie  right  direction  in  effect 
create  new  inequities. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  that  I  would  think  my  amend- 
ment would  be  helpful  to  his  State. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
(Upon  request  of  Mr.  GRirrnf  and  by 
unanimous  ccnsent  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFF.[N.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused in  considering  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  O'HvHA.  I  think  it  mii;ht  be 
helpful  to  fix  attention  upon  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
apportion  the  funds  among  the  States, 
which  they  had  recommended  in  section 
11.  and  on  page  6  of  the  report.     In 


paragraph  B  at  the  bottom  of  that  page 
they  say: 

It  la  proposed,  therefore,  that  an  appor- 
tionment fomiiila  for  the  division  of  such 
funds  be  based  upon  the  number  of  free  or 
reduced -price  meala  being  served  to  needy 
children,  adjusted  for  the  ability  of  a  State 
to  finance  such  meals  as  raeasured  by  the 
relationship  of  the  national  arerage  per 
capiu  Income  to  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  various  Statea.  Because  of  the  atypical 
situation  In  the  territories  (Puerto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa), 
a  special  reserve  would  be  estabilahed  for 
them. 

The  gentleman  has  used  that  phrase 
in  his  amendment,  "relative  need  for 
special  assistance." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman  has  tried  in  his 
amendment  to  use  the  same  criteria  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ac- 
tually said  it  would  use.  If  we  put  this 
language  in  the  bill  we  are  essentially 
agreemg  with  them.  I  agree  that  the 
gentleman  has  stated  It  correctly.  My 
thought  is  to  incorporate  what  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  said  it  would 
finally  use  as  its  test  for  the  distribution 
of  this  new  money. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  after  apportion- 
ing the  money  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  need,  according  to  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  the  States  would 
divide  that  assistance  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  of  the  students.  That  is  one 
criterion. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  add  apropos  the  comments  of  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirFml 
that  if  he  had  read  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  next  paragraph  (C),  he  would 
have  found  that  25  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  held  in  reserve  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  equitably  distributed  among 
those  States  demonstrating  a  need  for 
funds  in  excess  of  their  initial  and  re- 
-serve  apportionments.  That  is  not  tied 
in  to  the  distribution  formula  for  the 
other  75  percent  spoken  of  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
that  IS  one  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  my  opinion,  because  in 
effect  it  makes  it  a  slush  fund.  It  savs 
that  50  percent  shall  be  allocated.  25 
percent  held  in  reserve  and  given  to 
areas  which  are  not  defined,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 25  percent  will  also  be  held  in 
rp.scrve.  I  think  that  is  a  very  undesir- 
able way  to  handle  it  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  and  certainly  from 
a  le-i.slative  point  of  view  It  would  be 
most  undesirable. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments  Uiereto   close  in   5   minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  In  favor  of  the 
amendment   offered   by  the  gentleman 
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from  Michigan  to  the  Frelinghuysen  sub- 
stitute, and  I  would  therefore  request 
that  we  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  Irom  Michigan  fMr. 
OHaraI  as  a  substitute,  pass  it,  and  then 
agree  to  the  Frellngliuysen  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRiLwoiruysEN]. 

The  question  waj  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  FRELWcHrrr- 
SEN)    there  were — 31  ayes,  31  noes. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amenilment,  as  amended. 

The  substitute  am(!ndment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgina,  Mr. 
Bailky.  as  amended  by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FRELINGHU5'SEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  11  from  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflTered  bj  Mr.  FRixmcHUYSEW: 
Beginning  with  page  e,  line  20.  strike  aU 
down  and  through   line   10  on  page  7. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  regret  the  necessity  for  offering 
this  amendment  to  sti  ike  all  of  this  new 
section  11  as  just  ameided,  but  it  seems 
to  me  what  we  have  done  is  simply  to 
restate  what  the  orig  nal  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  7  of  t  le  bill  would  have 
provided.     This  will  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  wheth.^r  he  wants  it  or 
not,  the  basic  respons.bility  for  making 
an  apportionment  of  funds  under  this 
new  program  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of   the   students   for   free   or   reduced- 
price  lunches.    That  is  a  hopeless  task 
for  any  Secretary  to  do.    As  a  practical 
matter,  the  report  inlicates  that  they 
plan  to  share   that  r.'sponsibility  with 
the  States,  but  now  we  have  deliberately 
placed  it  on  the  Secretary.    We  have  ex- 
cluded any  responsibil  ty  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  and  it  see.-ns  to  me  we  are 
launching  on  a  progrsm  which  will  not 
only  be  new  but  which  would  be  a  thor- 
oughly   undesirable     jffort.    We     have 
within  our  grasp  a  reasonable  solution 
to  this  problem  to  distribute  whatever 
funds  may   be  made  available  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  pa:-ticipation  by  the 
various  States  and  alsi  the  basic  needs 
of   the  States.    And,   I  underline  "the 
basic  needs  of  the  States."  not  of  the 
schoolchildren    in    the    States.      If    we 
confuse  the   issue   by   saying   that  the 
needs  of  the  children  themselves  must 
be  determined  before  we  make  any  dis- 
tribution to  the  States,  we  are  back  with 
what  I  consider  a  most  undesirable  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  necessity 
for  belaboring  this  pr>blem  as  long  as 
we  have,  because  it  Is  not  a  question  of 
providing  more  assistance  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  need.  VJv  are  in  general 
agreement  that  that  is  a  desirable  goal. 
We  hope  that  the  changes  in  the  for- 
mula of  distribution  of  the  existing  pro- 


grams win  be  helpful,  and  I  myself  feel 
that  a  new  program  such  as  section  11 
also  could  be  helpful.  But,  it  cannot  be 
helpful,  In  my  opinion.  If  we  Insist  on 
giving,  without  any  Indication  as  to  how 
he  Is  to  make  this  determination,  the 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
think  we  should  reject  entirely  section 
11.  We  should  see  how  that  operates 
and  not  how  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram will  affect  such  areas  as  Alaska 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And,  also 
we  can  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
extent  of  in-met  needs.  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  help.  We 
will  not  be  in  any  sense  prejudicing  the 
ongoing  program.  We  will  be  merely 
taking  a  good  look  on  what  we  are  estab- 
lishing as  a  Federal  responsibility  In 
this  field. 

As  I  say,  I  offer  this  proposal  to  strike 
section  11  entirely  with  some  reluctance 
but  only  because  we  have,  with  all  good 
intentions,  deUberately  avoided  what  I 
was  seeking  by  my  substitute. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
object  to  that  before  the  request  is  even 
made. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  at  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  comes 
first  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
have  that  opportunity  after  this  motion 
is  disposed  of. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  at  16  minutes  of  2 
in  the  afternoon  would  circumscribe  de- 
bate on  this  bill  or  any  other  bill.  This 
is  symptomatic  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  these  days. 
Too  few  Members  seem  to  want  to  do 
any  work  at  all  on  the  House  floor.  We 
are  getting  out  pf  the  habit  of  giving  de- 
cent consideration  to  legislation.  Are 
we  to  expect  this  sort  of  thing  from  here 
on  to  the  end  of  this  session?  Why 
should  there  be  a  limitation  of  debate  at 
16  minutes  of  2  in  the  afternoon?  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  tell  me  why  he  imposes  this 
kind  of  a  gag  rule  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, if  he  cares  to  uo  it.  Ap- 
parently he  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
section  11  of  the  bill  because  of  the  dele- 
gation of  power  and  blank  check  it  gives 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
surprised  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 
is  trying  to  sustain  section  11  of  the  bill, 
in  view  of  his  attitude  against  delegation 


of   power  with   respect  to   the   Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

I  was  In  hopes  the  gentleman  would 
lend  his  support  to  striking  a  sweeping 
delegation  of  power  out  of  this  bill.  In 
view  of  what  I  am  sure  he  will  be  saying 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  10  days 
or  2  weeks  hence  when  the  free  trade 
bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  delegations  of 
power  to  appointed  officials  of  Govern- 
ment to  estabUsh  policy  and  to  spend 
money  as  they  see  fit  are  coming  with  all 
too  much  frequency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  does  not 
belong  in  this  bill  or  In  any  other  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  As  one  who  has  supported 
school  lunch  programs  In  the  past  I  irge 
that  it  be  stricken  out  or  amended  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  pro- 
poses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, \»nthout  questioning  in  any  way 
the  sincerity  or  good  intentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen] I  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  actions  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  on  this  particular  part  of  the 
school  lunch  amendments  demonstrate 
the  dilemma  in   which   the   gentleman 
finds  himself.    In  his  amendment  to  cure 
what  he  seems  to  believe  are  the  defect? 
of  section  11,  he  inserts  the  very  same 
criteria  to  which  he  objects.     He  says 
to  the  States,  "You  shall  consider  not 
only  the  number  of  free  lunches  being 
served  by  the  school  districts  in  deter- 
mining to  which  districts  you  shall  dis- 
tribute  these  special   assistance   funds. 
You  shall  also  consider  the  relative  need 
of  students  in  these  districts  for  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches."    In  other  words, 
how  many  schoolchildren  In  these  dis- 
tricts do  not  have  the  financial  where- 
withal to  pay  the  standard,  going  rates 
for  their  school  limches  and  how  many 
such   children   attend   schools   that   do 
not  have  the  financial  ablhty  to  provide 
reduced-cost  meals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  accepting  my 
amendment  to  the  Frelinghuysen  sub- 
stitute we  apply  the  very  same  criteria 
to  the  Federal  Government  when  it  ap- 
portions the  funds  among  the  various 
States.  We  say,  "Look  at  not  only  the 
number  of  free  lunches  being  served,  but 
at  the  number  of  needy  students,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  were  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  receiving  free  lunches,  in  determin- 
ing your  apportionment  among  the 
States." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  decisions  will  not 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  a  ouija  board.  He  will  propose  reg- 
ulations and  criteria  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  They  will  be  worked 
out  in  consultation  with  the  school  lunch 
officials  In  each  and  every  State 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a  grab  bag. 
We  do  not  believe,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  apparently  does,  that  this  Is 
an  unwarranted  delegation  of  power.    It 
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is  simply  a  recognition  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has,  him- 
self, recognized  by  his  failure  to  frame 
his  own  amendment  to  take  care  of  this 
problem.  Indeed,  appropriate  language 
is  not  easy  to  frame  legislatively. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man has  just  underlined  the  basic  di- 
lemma which  we  are  facing,  not  only 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  but  all 
of  us.  because  he  is  pointing  out  that 
there  is  a  problem  with  reference  to 
needy  schools.  My  question,  and  the 
reason  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  accepted, 
is  that  we  as  a  practical  matter  are  im- 
posing an  intolerable  obligation  at  the 
Federal  level  to  make  a  determination 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  needy 
students  in  each  of  the  50  States  before 
distributing  any  funds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
says  that  the  program  they  had  planned 
to  set  up  under  the  discretionary  au- 
thority in  section  11,  would  permit  State 
educational  agencies  to  explore  tech- 
niques to  identify  schools  in  need  of  such 
assistance  and  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance  among  the  various 
States  and  territories. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  more 
clearly  than  the  gentleman  is  willing  to 
do  that  the  States  should  have  the  basic 
responsibility. 

Subsection  (b)  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment would  place  the  authority  where  it 
should  be  placed,  at  the  State  level.    It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government,   before   it   apportions   any 
fund,  to  make  a  determination  as  to  how 
many  needy  children  there  are  in  the 
various  States  and  how  needy  those  chil- 
dren  are.     From   a   practical   point   of 
view  the  census  makes  no  such  kind  of 
tabulation.     There  is  no  way  in  which 
to  resolve  the  question  of  how  you  are 
going  to  weigh  that  factor  in  relation  to 
the  others.     For  instance,  if  need  was 
not  found  in  the  State  of  Michigan   the 
gentleman's    State    would    not    get '  the 
amount  of  money  to  which  it  otherwise 
would  be  entitled.     You  are  bypassing 
a  basic  State  responsibility  and  you  are 
creating   an   administrative    impossibil- 
ity.   It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  pleaded 
unfortunately  without  success,  for  the 
enactment  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  few  remarks  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  grossly  misinformed  or 
grossly  ignorant  concerning  the  matter 
before  us. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  early 
in  1961.  Hearings  were  held  under  the 
subcommittee  chairmanship  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  friend  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey],  in  August  of  1961. 

Executive  sessions  were  held  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  1962.  The  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
happened  not  to  be  present  at  that  par- 
ticular meeting,  but  the  other  members 
of  his  party  who  were  present  voted  in 
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favor  of  it.  Then  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  full  committee  and  it  was  unani- 
mously repoi-ted  by  the  full  committee: 
not  a  single  member  of  the  minority, 
including  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  was  then  present,  voted 
against  it. 

On  May  9.  a  clean  bill  was  introduced. 
On  May  14  it  was  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee and  again,  in  executive  session, 
reported  out  imanimously,  and  again 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
voting  in  favor  of  it.  Then  it  went  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  where  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  spoke  in  favor 
of  it.    It  was  again  unanimous. 

Now  we  have  just  accepted  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  except  for  the  amendment 
to  that  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Even  the  committee  report  was  unani- 
mous.    There  were  no  minority  views. 

May  I  say  that  if  you  adopt  this  new 
amendment  to  strike  this  section  the  net 
effect  will  be  that  you  will  kill  aid.  espe- 
cially to  needy  children,  in  those  school 
districts  where  the  school  districts  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  provide  free 
lunches  at  all. 

If  you  want  to  have  that  on  your  con- 
science, then  no  ahead. 

I  call  for  the  defeat  of  this  Republican 
effort  to  kill  free  school  lunches  to  those 
children  who  need  them  most. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POWELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.     The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  think,  has  put 
the  matter  very  well.     I  should  like  to 
call    attention    to    another    fact.      The 
gentleman    from    New   Jersey    has   ex- 
pressed doubt  that  the  Secretary  could 
determine    how    many    needy    students 
there  were  in  each  State.     Yet  he  re- 
quires the  States  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  needy  students  in  each  of  their 
school    districts.      The    Department    of 
Agriculture  can  add.     If  they  add   to- 
gether the  determinations  of  the  States 
of  the  number  of  needy  students  in  each 
of  their  districts,  which  they  are  going 
to  have  to  make  under  subsection  "b)  of 
the  gentleman's  proposal,  they  will  have 
arrived   at   the  number   of  students   in 
each  State  needing  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  and  can  make  their  apportion- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  [Mr.  Powell],  has  just 
stated  that  we  have  been  grossly  misin- 
formed about  the  contents  of  this  bill 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing anything  said  on  the  floor  or  in 
previous   discussions    but,   as   far   as   I 
know,  there  has  been  considerable  en- 
hghtenment  with  respect  to  the  value 
of  certain  provisions  of  this  bill  and  I 
think  there  has  been,  with  good  reason 
attention   called    to   the   value   of    this 
section  11. 

The  fact  that  our  full  committee  re- 
ported it  out  in  its  present  form  does 
not  indicate  that  we  have  recommended 
good  legislation,  because  what  the  com- 
mittee has  already  done  with  this  bill 


has  suggested  we  did  not  take  a  good 
look  at  certain  provisions  of  it. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  in  closing 
that  we  do  all  have  a  responsibility  for 
establishing  sensible  programs.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  misinform- 
ing us,  I  am  sure  unintentionally,  when 
he  says  that  if  we  should  strike  section 
11  from  this  bill  the  needy  children  will 
not  receive  aid  under  this  program.  We 
have  had  a  school  lunch  program  for 
years  and  presumably  those  who  are 
being  aided  are  those  who  need  it  most. 
So  the  fact  is.  whether  or  not  we  are 
incorporating  a  new  provision  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance,  we  are  cer- 
tainly under  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram providing  aid.  which  has  proven 
itself  to  be  of  value  and  which  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

I   see   no   reason    why   we    should   be 
stampeded  into  hasty  action  because  of 
this  feeling  that  if  we  do  not  we  have 
acted  against  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
Nation.     What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
determine   what   is   a   fair   division   of 
responsibility  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  State  governments.    In 
my   opinion,   the   State   agency   should 
have  the  initial  responsibility  of  making 
the  determination  as  to  where  the  addi- 
tional a.ssistance  should  go.     It  should 
not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    The  present  Sec- 
retary has  plenty  of  problems  of  his  own 
without  adding  still  another  cne  in  this 
particular  form.     I  would  hope  that  we 
will  in  some  way  either  be  able  to  con- 
sider what  we  have  done  with  this  sec- 
tion 11,  or  that  my  amendment  to  strike 
the  whole  thing  entirely  from  the  bill 
will  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghttysenI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Griffin)  ,  there 
were— ayes  43.  noes  41. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Fre- 
Li.NGHUYSEN  as  tcUcrs. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  62 
noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  11665)  to  revise  the 
formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance 
funds  among  the  States  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
6o7,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time;  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    [  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th  e  gentleman  quali- 
fies.   The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  moves  io  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  11865.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  Instructlona  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment: 

Page  7,  beginning  wlti  line  2,  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  1 )  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   n.    (a)    There  it   hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  »10.0)0.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  I96;i,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  th.;  fiscal  year  ending 
June    30,    19«4,    and    eac  i    succeeding    fiscal 
year,  to  provide  additional  funds  to  certain 
schools  (selected  on  the  basis  of  factors  set 
forth    In    subsection     (bi)     to    assist    such 
schools    to    serve    free    ;ind    reduced    price 
lunches.     Prom  the  sumi    appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  si  ch  amount  as  may 
be    necessary,    but    not    In   excess    of    3    per 
centum  thereof,  for  appoi  tlonment  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Amerl- 
can  Samoa.     Such   amount  shall   be  appor- 
tioned   among   Puerto   R  co,    the   Virgin    Is- 
lands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  on   the 
basis   of    (1)    the   relatlvj   numbers   of    frse 
and  reduced  price  lunchej  served  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  s<  hooU  participating 
In  the  program  under  thli  Act  In  such  places 
and    (2)    the  relative   assistance   need   rates 
of  such  places.     The  regaining  amount  of 
such  sums  appropriated   for  any  fiscal   year 
shall     be     apportioned     tmong     the     States 
(other  than  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
Guam,  and  American  Sanoa)    on  the  same 
bases.     For  purposes  of  tils  section,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  shall  be  deemed  to  have  an  as- 
sistance  need   rate   equal    to  such  rate   for 
Guam,  for  periods  ending  before  July  1.  1967. 
"(b)  Except  as  provldec   In  subsection  (c), 
funds  apportioned  to  eacii  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  paid  to  selected  schools 
In  such  State  to  assist  su:h  schools  to  serve 
free     and     reduced     prlc;     lunches.       Such 
schools  and  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
each  shall  from   time  to  time  receive  shall 
be    determined    by    the    State    educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  thr  following  factors: 
( 1 )  The  economic  condition  of  the  area  from 
which  such  schools  draw  ttteodance;  (2)  the 
needs  of  pupils  In  such    schools  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches;    (;;)    the  percentages 
of   free    and    reduced    prl  :ed    lunches    being 
served    In    such    schools     x)   their   students; 
(4)    the  cost  of  lunches  :n  such  schools  as 
compared    to    the    average    cost    of    school 
lunches  throughout  the  State;  and   (5)    the 
need   of  such  schools  for  additional  assist- 
ance as  reflected   by  the  financial  position 
of    the    school     lunch     programs     In    such 
schools. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  3tate  which  Is  not 
permitted  by  law  to  disburse  funds  paid  to 
It  under  this  section  to  nonprofit  private 
schools,  the  Secretary  sh  ill  withhold  from 
the  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
this  section  an  amotmt  which  t>ears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number  of  such 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  served  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  all  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  partlclpatlnf:  In  the  program 
under  thU  Act  In  the  State  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  free  and  redvced  price  lunches 
served  during  such  year  ty  all  schools  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  under  this  Act  in 
the  State.  The  Secretary  shall  select  non- 
profit private  schools  in  ea:h  such  State  and 


■hall  determine  the  amounts  which  shall  b« 
paid  to  each  such  school  from  time  to  time 
from  amounts  so  withheld,  on  the  basis  of 
**•  ..■*™*   factors    set   forth    in   subsection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (intemipUng  the 
readmg ) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  the  Frelinghuysen  amendment  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  I  request  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  further  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  will  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  HR.  116S5. 
an  amending  measure  that  goes  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  a  situation  which 
has  kept  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram from  being  the  complete  success 
that  was  intended.    The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  Is  to  be  commended 
for  recognizing  that  the  school  lunch 
program  is  an  investment  in  the  health 
of  our  Nation. 

Certainly  the  school  lunch  program 
now  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  our 
overall  educatloMl  system  and  serves  not 
only  to  contribute  to  the  menUl  and 
physical  well-being  of  our  schoolchildren, 
but  also  has  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
our  agricultural  and  overall  economy. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling,  which  has 
been  made  known  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  past,  that  a  school  lunch  dollar  is 
better  utilized  if  directed  toward  the  stu- 
dent who  participates  in  the  program 
rather  than  toward  a  school  population 
in  general.  That  is  why  it  is  so  heart- 
ening at  this  moment  to  see  a  measure 
before  us  that  will  distribute  these  Im- 
portant funds  on  a  more  equitable  basis 
and  bring  about  efficiency  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

In  essence,  this  bill  changes  but  one 
of  the  two  factors  in  the  formula  used 
to  allocate  school  lunch  dollars.  The 
other  factor,  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  economic  condition  of  the  State 
will  continue  to  do  just  that.  The 
change  we  are  asked  to  consider  today 
is  whether  the  first  factor  should  reflect 
the  number  of  students  actually  partici- 
pating in  the  program  or  continue  the 
present  inequitable  practice  of  ignoring 
the  participating  students  in  favor  of  a 
broad  base  of  total  students  enrolled  In 
our  schools. 

The  great  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  good 
example  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
distribution  of  these  fimds  under  the 
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present  system.  When  the  President 
signed  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  in 
1946,  the  maximum  reimbursement  was 
set  at  9  cents  per  complete  balanced 
plate  lunch.  Because  of  increased  par- 
ticipation throughout  the  country,  the 
national  average  reimbursement'  per 
lunch  is  Just  over  4  cents. 

In  Minnesota,  where  51  out  of  every 
100  youngsters  enrolled  in  our  schools 
partake  of  the  lunch  at  school,  the  reim- 
bursement is  less  than  3  cents  per  lunch 
You  can  readily  see  what  this  means, 
particularly  In  the  face  of  higher  labor 
food,  equipment,  and  other  operating 
costs. 

Since  the  real  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  serve  a  nutritionally  sound 
lunch  at  a  price  within  the  ability  of  the 
average  wage  earner  to  pay.  It  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  break  even  in 
such  areas  as  Miimesota.  The  formula 
proposed  in  this  amending  legislation 
today  will  go  a  long  way  toward  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
States  where  the  students  actually  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

In  so  many  of  our  aid  programs,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  we  In  the  Congress 
voice  our  concern  over  appropriated 
moneys  that  are  either  wasted  or  are  not 
used  properly  by  the  recipients.  Today 
we  have  a  real  opportunity  to  correct  the 
inequities  of  one  domesUc  program 
Perhaps  the  world  will  be  watching,  and 
will  take  note. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Tuesday.  June  12.  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1962,  Including  minority 
views.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  SICK 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "A  program 
Of  Government -sponsored  health  insur- 
ance, for  the  aged  or  any  other  part  of 
society,  is  quite  within  the  proper  role 
of  Government  and  in  fact  answers  the 
plain  demands  of  social  justice." 

In  these  calm  and  reasoned  words  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  Pilot,  official  organ 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston,  dated  May 
26,  1962.  discusses  the  broad  outlines  of 
national  health  insurance  along  the  Unes 
suggested  by  the  administration. 

The  Pilot  dismisses  as  groundless  the 
fears  expressed  by  a  minority  that  the 
pioneering  legislation  proposed  is  a  kind 
of  halfway  house  on  the  way  to  socialism 
Pubhc  debate  on  this  Issue  will  dlspei 
misunderstandings  as  to  the  purpose  the 
coverage,  and  the  functioning  of  a  health 
insui-ance  program. 


• 
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The  Pilot,  in  general  terms,  endorses 
medicare  as  a  part  of  the  social  security 
^,  program.    The  editorial  goes  on  to  state : 

Hy^  One  warning  should  be  made  in  connec- 

tion with  It,  however.  We  must  not  spend 
our  efforts  trying  to  write  a  perfect  bill  or 
we  will  have  no  bill  at  all.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible bo  amend  and  adjust  the  provisions 
of  any  bill  at  a  later  time  and  meanwhile 
Its  benefits  can  be  applied  to  those  in  need. 

j  Some  form  of  health  insurance  legis- 

j   I  laUon  for  the  aged  is  inevitable. 

The  Pilot  urges  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  it  in  1962.  The  editorial  in  its 
entirety  follows : 

Tax  Old  and  the  Sick 
The  President  has  placed  his  full  support 
behind  a  program  for  medical  care  of  the 
aged  and  he  plainly  Intends  to  get  some  fa- 
vorable action  out  of  the  Congress  during  this 
session  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
stirred  up  vocal  opposition  In  some  quar- 
ters, notably  among  some  physicians  and  in 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Most  Americans  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  all  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  or  any  other  one 
proposed  for  enactment.  In  simple  truth, 
only  the  experts  can  draw  up  and  administer 
a  program  as  large  as  this  one,  building  into 
It  in  the  process  those  factors  which  will 
make  It  work  effectively  and  those  safe- 
guards which  will  protect  It  from  exploita- 
tion. The  man  In  the  street  should  not  feel 
badly  if  the  complexities  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan  are  beyond  him;  they  make 
the  going  difficult  even  for  the  legislators 
who  must  vote  on  them.  Certainly,  editors 
and  nonprofessionals  generally,  can  do  very 
little  but  comment  on  the  wide  picture  as 
they  discern  it. 

For  our  part  we  would  like  to  endorse  some 
plan  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  leave 
it   to  the  experts  to   work  out  the  details. 
Furthermore,  and  still  In  general  terms,  we 
would  like  to  endorse  some  plan  along  the 
social   security   line  which   seems   to   us   to 
have  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  already 
More  than    this,   we   think   that  something 
should  be  done  promptly  and  not  postponed 
until  all  the  argumenU  on  one  side  and  the 
other  can  be  reduced  to  harmony.     Elderly 
people  in  our  country  are  not  receiving  the 
medical    attention   they   deserve,    and    they 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer      Finally 
we  believe   that   the   Government  program' 
whatever  it  Is,  should  retain  private  choice 
of  physician  and  hospital  and  should  com- 
plement voluntary  health  plans,  not  replace 
them. 

What  of  the  opposition?    Surely  the  several 
physicians  who  have  spoken  against  the  bill 
are  not  either  cruel  or  stupid,  nor  can  they 
be    considered    misinformed.      Perhaps    the 
basic   difference   here   is   one  of   philosophy 
more  than  anything  else  and  the  fear  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  is  a  kind  of  halfway 
house  on  the  way  to  socialism.    As  we  see  it 
this  is  miles  away  from  the  present  set  of 
facts,  and  the  fears  are  groundless     A  pro- 
gram of   Government-sponsored   health  In- 
surance for  the  aged  or  any  other  part  of 
society,    is  quite   within  the  proper  role  of 
Government  and  in  fact  answers  the  plain 
demands  of  social  Justice.     What  has  been 
proposed  does  not  suggest  that  Government 
take  over  medical  care  or  Institutions;  these 
remain  private  as  formerly,  only  the  payment 
IS  arranged  by  the  health  Insurance  program 
The  dispute  which  has  occupied  the  front 
pages  of  our  papers  is  essentially  helpful  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  continue.    One  warning 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  it  how 
ever.     We  must  not  sp^d  our  efforts  trying 
to  write  a  perfect   b^l/  or  we  will  have  no 
bill  at  all.    It  Will  be  possible  to  amend  and 
adjust  the  provisloRs  of  any  bill  at  a  later 
time  and  meanwhile  its  benefits  can  be  ap- 
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plied  to  those  in  need.  The  Congress  can 
pass  a  reasonably  good  bill  following  the 
general  lincB  we  have  spoken  of  and,  at  a 
future  time,  refine  what  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram seem  faulty  or  inequitable.  Medical 
care  for  the  indigent  aged  we  must  have 
and  the  time  to  get  it  is  now. 


THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OP  HIBER- 
NIANS FIGHTS  COMMUNISM  WITH 
FAITH  AND  PACTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  is  alert  and  vigor- 
ous in  its  opposition  to  communism.  It 
realizes  that  we  must  know  the  nature 
of  the  enemy;  its  objectives  and  its  devi- 
ous methods:  to  unmask,  repudiate,  and 
defeat  this  conspiracy  against  God  and 
against  mankind. 

With  effective  realism,  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians  is  keeping  its  members 
informed  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  dan- 
gers of  communism. 

As  an  example  of  its  patriotic  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  I  bring  you  its 
indictment  of  communism,  and  its  call 
for  continuing  vigilance  and  expanding 
knowledge  to  combat  the  insidious  tech- 
niques of  conquest  employed  by  the  Reds 
in  their  campaign  to  undennine  the  free 
world. 

It  was  prepared  by  John  P.  Ryan 
chairman  of  Catholic  Action  for  the  Na- 
tional Board.  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans m  America,  and  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
throughout  the  Nation: 

Pope  Pius  XI  said  we  should  study  and 
inform  ourselves  on  communism      This  is  a 
challenge    to   all    Americans    of   every    faith 
We  should  know  how  this  insidious  organ- 
ization works.  ^ 

In  1903  Lenin  took  Marxs  ideas  and  estab- 
lished the  Communist  Party  with  only  17 
supporters,  but  in  1917  this  organization 
with  only  40.000  trained  agents  took  over 
all  of  Russia.  Since  that  time  this  criminal 
conspiracy  has  enslaved  over  1  billion  human 
beings. 

Americans  and  America  have  not  grasped 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  total  war  with  these 
people.  The  indifference  and  ignorance  of 
the  tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives  of  the 
Communists  is  their  greatest  asset 

They  have  Instigated  civil  wars  in  almost 
every  country  they  have  taken  over  and  in 
the  others  they  used  infiltration  and  then 
coalition  governments.  Each  of  the-^e  na- 
tions had  armies,  however  the  armies  fought 
each  other  or  were  infiltrated  or  agitated  so 
that  the  Communists  took  over  their  coun- 
tries  without  using   their   armies. 

Lenin's  plan  has  been  summarized  as  fol- 
lows:  ''First  we  shall  take  eastern  Europe- 
then  the  masses  of  Asia,  finally  we  shall  en- 
TT  f.^.^i?^*  '^^*  bastion  of  capitalism,  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  shall  not  have 
to  attack.  It  will  fall  like  an  overripe  fruit 
into  our  hands," 

As  to  this  blueprint  it  is  working  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia  have  fallen.  The  pro- 
posed encirclement  has  started  with  Cuba— 
90  miles  from  the  Florida  coast  All 
through  South  America  the  Communist 
Party  has  a  good  fast  hold  and  we  Americans 
stand  by.  giving  concessions  here  and  there 
and  pouring  our  money  into  countries  which 


are  dominated  and  controlled  by  pro-Com- 
munist  governments. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  attempted  In  nu- 
merous articles  and  speeches  to  alert  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  methods  of 
tills  organization.  He  stated  4  months  ago 
that  there  were  some  200  known  or  suspected 
Communist  front  and  Communist  infiltrated 
organizations  under  investigation  by  the 
FBI.  He  said  "They  have  infiltrated  every 
sphere  of  activity,  youth  groups,  radio  tele- 
vision, motion  pictures,  churches,  schools 
educational  and  cultural  groups,  the  press' 
also  nationality  minority  groups,  and  civil" 
and  political  units." 

He  has  said  on  numerous  occasions  that 
"the  Communist  threats  from  without  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  Communist  threat  from 
within." 

The  Reds  are  stepping  up  their  propa- 
ganda campaign  in  the  United  States  from 
abroad.  The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee reports  that  the  Communists 
shipped  in  14  million  packets  of  materials 
last  year  against  6  million  in  1959. 

The  Russians  have  committed  helnovis 
crimes  and  enslaved  1  billion  people  They 
intend  to  keep  right  on  causing  crisis 
threatening  us  with  their  armies  and  navy' 
taking  small  countries  from  the  free  world 
as  concessions  and  encircling  the  United 
States  until  that  fateful  day  which  they 
have  promised  in  1973  when  they  take  us 
over. 

We  are  all  patriotic,  we  are  free,  we  are 
Catholics.     We  must  study  and  Inform  our- 
selves   on   communism   and    remember    that 
we  cannot  do  business  with  murderers   liars 
and  thieves 
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THE    NLRB     AND    CONGRESSIONAL 

INTENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  April  11,  1962,  a  small 
handful  of  Republican  members  took  to 
the  floor  for  6  night  hours  and  staged 
"Operation  Spring  Thaw."  This  oper- 
ation, concededly  political,  was  intended 
as  its  sponsors  stated,  "to  cut  away  the 
snow  job  the  administration  has  been 
piling  on  the  American  public  through 
its  blizzards  of  propaganda." 

The  New  York  Times  account,  cor- 
rectly in  my  opinion,  described  "Opera- 
tion Spring  Thaw"  as  a  cross  between  a 
filibuster  and  a  national  political  rally 
with  the  speeches  stating  "the  case 
against  the  political  enemy  in  excessive 
terms  calculated  to  stir  the  emotions  of 
the  faithful." 

We  were  not  taken  unaware.  The 
harbinger  of  "Operation  Spring  Thaw" 
came  the  preceding  day  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  fMr.  Landrum], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Griffin  1  launched  an  attack  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  pre- 
ceded by  a  press  release  timed  to  call  at- 
tention to  their  presentation.  The  re- 
lease, and  the  subsequent  speeches, 
claimed  that  the  Labor  Board  had  "all 
but  gutted"  the  Labor  Act;  that  Labor 
Board  decisions  had  "eroded  and  all  but 
repealed"  key  provisions  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley: and  that  the  Labor  Board  had  cir- 
cumvented the  intent  of  Congress  by 
"tortured  interpretations,"  "ingenious 
innovations."  and  "nimble  footwork." 

This  language,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, depending  on  your  viewpoint, 
was   put   with    the   rest   of   "Operation 


Spring  Thaw"  into  the  editorial  deep 
freeze  when  the  callous  price  increase 
announced  by  United  States  Steel  drove 
all  other  news  from  the  headlines. 

Why.  then,  do  I  bother  to  reply?  There 
are  two  reasons: 

First,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  attacked 
the  Labor  Board  as  an  institution.  Their 
joint  address  looked  back  over  a  25-year 
period,  and  their  criticism  began  with 
the  events  leading   up  to  the  rejected 
Smith  amendments  of  1940.    The  Roose- 
velt  boards,    the  Tniman    boards,   the 
Eisenhower   boards,   and   the  Kennedy 
boards  were  impartially  scathed.    This 
is  not  surprising,  af  there  has  been  con- 
sistency in  decisions  through  the  Board 
history.    Philip  Rai'  Rodgers,  an  Eisen- 
hower appointee  ard  a  former  assistant 
to  Senator  Taft,  testified  last  summer 
to  the  Pucinski  subcommittee  that  he 
had  served  on  the  I^ard  since  1953  with 
11  different  members  representing  var- 
ious backgrounds  ar  d  personal  predilec- 
tions; and  throughcut  this  period  there 
had  been  96  percent  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment In  the  thousan  3s  of  contested  cases 
up  for  decision. 

Unfortunately  thlj  attack  on  the  Labor 
Board  as  an  institution  plays  into  the 
hands  of  that  small  group  of  employers 
whose  frontal  assau:t  on  the  Board  and 
the  act  it  administers  failed  when  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  his  Supreme 
Court  colleagues  sustained  its  constitu- 
tionality.   Since    thit   early   period    in 
1937,  however,  the  flank  attacks  have 
continued     unabatel.     Currently,     the 
guise  is  to  sharply  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  act  by  transferring  important 
Labor  Board  functlDns  to  the  district 
court  judges  scattered  throughout  the 
country.      The    caseload,    and    relative 
inexperience  of  the  district  judges  in  this 
field  would,  if  I  may  borrow  the  term, 
"gut"  the  uniform  and  effective  applica- 
tion of  the  law.    I  ca  nnot  stand  silent  in 
the  face  of  such  devastating  prospects. 

Second,  the  area  of  labor  relations,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tells  us  in 
his  opening  remark.';,  'is  a  complicated 
field,  highly  charged  with  emotion  and 
closely  linked  with  the  public  welfare." 
The  Labor  Board  members  are  on  the 
firing  line,  and  "get  it  good"  from  the 
disappointed  litigants,  and  from  the 
courts  of  appeal  on  review.  It  seems 
unfortunate  when  the  Labor  Board 
members  are  further  subjected  to  attack 
from  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Labor  Board  members  are  agents  of 
Congress,  appointed  for  5-year  terms  at 
yearly  intervals.  Tiey  administer  an 
act  of  our  making,  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts.  If  we  in  Congress  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  interpretations  given 
our  act  by  the  Labor  Board,  or  by  the 
courts,  we  have  a  regilarized  process  for 
correction.  We  can  amend  the  act — we 
have  made  major  overhauls  at  12-year 
intervals — and  we  can,  through  the  com- 
mittee process  fully  and  fairly  investi- 
gate the  need  for  legislative  revision. 
That  is  the  course  we  followed  last 
spring  when  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  conducted  lengthy  investiga- 
tions. Witnesses  made  charges,  those 
charged  were  permitted  to  answer.  Demo- 
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cratlc  and  Republican  members  partici- 
pated in  the  questioning  and  colloquies; 
a  report  was  issued  with  opportunity  for 
minority  views.  A  seasoned  Judgment 
was  thus  assured,  with  a  minlmimi  of 
individual  hit-and-run  sniping. 

The  need  for  congressional  restraint 
from  individual  attack  is  well  recog- 
nized. The  gentleman  from  Georgia  put 
the  point  well : 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  it  Ib  not  our 
purpoee  to  retry  In  the  House  those  cases 
which  give  rise  to  ova  concern.  We  do  not 
consider  it  a  proper  function  of  Congress  to 
litigate  such  matters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  (Congressional  Rbcord.  Apr.  10  1962 
p.  6191). 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr. 
Griffin ]  added  that— 

It  would  not  be  proper  or  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  assume  a  Judicial  function  with 
respect  to  particular  cases.  It  Is  Important 
to  our  very  system  of  government  under 
separated  powers  that  Congress  should 
respect  the  right  of  every  Judicial  officer  to 
make  his  decisions  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  not  be  subject  to  a  later  Inquiry 
into  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  particular  decUlons  (Congrissional 
Record,  Apr.  10,  1962,  p.  6191) . 


I  suggest  that  in  the  future  we  follow 
the  precept,  not  the  example,  of  my 
colleagues  and  refer  such  grievances  to 
the  appropriate  subcommittees  for 
thorough,  bipartisan,  and  fair  consid- 
eration. It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  be 
assured  of  the  independent  judgment  we 
expect  from  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  administer  our  laws. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  that  "Operation 
Spring  Thaw"  belongs  in  the  deep  freeze; 
but  I.  too.  feel  comjpelled  to  make  a  few 
remarks  so  that  the  comments  of  my 
friends  Messrs.  Landrum  and  Griffin 
will  not  be  considered  the  last  word  by 
Congress  on  a  disputed  and  controversial 
issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
liANDRuif  1  comments: 

We  who  serve  on  the  legislative  committee 
to  which  labor  legislation  is  assigned  have 
come — unhappily — to  one  major  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  is: 

The  Intent  of  Congress  Is  frustrated  and 
circumvented  by  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 


A  number  of  cases  are  cited  for  this 
proposition.  As  I  have  examined  several 
of  the  decisions  criticized,  I  have  foimd 
them  thoughtful,  carefully  reasoned,  and 
demonstrative  of  a  clear  purpose  to  carry 
out  the  language  of  the  act  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

I  cannot  agree  that  they  "frustrate" 
and  "circumvent"  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  gloss  my 
colleagues  attempt,  nunc  pro  tunc,  to  put 
upon  the  statute  we  enacted  in  1947  and 
in  1959. 

I  agree  that  the  interpretations  they 
now  seek  to  impose  retroactively  upon 
the  statute  may  be  the  interpretations 
they  then  had  in  mind  and  sought  to 


write  prospectively  into  the  statute  when 
it  was  pending  legislative  business.  I  do 
not  agree  that  they  were  successful  then. 
Our  Labor-Management  Relations  Acta 
have  been  controversial  and  hoUy  con- 
tested. This  controversy  resulted  in 
compromise.  It  is  to  rewrite  history  for 
any  faction  to  claim  complete  success. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

The  core  of  the  Landnim-Griflto  com- 
ments is  that  Congress  intended  in  Taft- 
Hartley  and  again  in  Landrum -Grififtn 
to  ban  all  secondary  boycotts.  Here 
are  the  words  of  Mr.  Landrum: 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  loop- 
holes have  been  those  in  the  area  of  sec- 
ondary boycotte.  Congress  In  1947  thought 
It  had  banned  all  forms  of  secondary  boy- 
cotting. In  fact,  any  reasonable  reading  of 
the  1947  sutute  and  Its  history  leads  in- 
escapably to  that  conclusion. 

What  are  the  facts  on  this  matter? 
Did    we    in    Congress,    as   claimed    by 
Messrs.   Landrum  and  Gbitfik,  believe 
that  we  were  banning  "all  forms  of  sec- 
ondary   boycotting"?      The    answer    is 
found  on  the  face  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.     Two  separate  provisions  of  that 
law  specifically  authorize  secondary  boy- 
cotts in  narrowly  defined  situations;  and 
as  might  be  exi>ected  in  compromise  leg- 
islation   regulating   controversial   mat- 
ters, the  general  provision  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts  is  hedged  and  limited 
by  carefully  chosen  words  of  art.    Pore- 
most,  perhaps,  is  the  limitation  concern- 
ing  the   object  of   the   prohibited   sec- 
ondary boycott  which   is  explained  in 
four  compUcated  and  technical  subpara- 
graphs.   In  short,  my  coUeagues  miscon- 
strue  and   rewrite   history   when    they 
claim,  as  they  do,  that  Congress  thought 
that  "it  had  banned  all  forms  of  sec- 
ondary boycotting"  in  the  Taft-Hartley 

Act. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter in  the  Sand  Door  case  (357  US 
93,  98-100),  sheds  further  light  on  the 
common  understanding  of  these  second- 
ary boycott  provisions: 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  Congress 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  concerning  the  evil  of  all  forms  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts  and  the  desirability  of  out- 
lawing them.  It  Is  clear  that  no  such  sweep- 
ing prohibition  was  In  fact  enacted  In  section 
8(b)(4)(A).  The  section  does  not  speak 
generally  of  secondary  boycotts.  It  describes 
and  condemns  8i>eclflc  union  conduct  di- 
rected to  specific  C'bjectlves. 

It  is  relevant  to  recaU  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  to  a  marked  degree,  the 
result  of  conflict  and  compromise  between 
strong  contending  forces  and  deeply  held 
views  on  the  role  of  organized  labor  In  the 
free  economic  life  of  the  Nation  and  the 
appropriate  balance  to  be  struck  between 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  management  and 
labor  to  further  their  respective  interests 
This  Is  relevant  In  that  It  counsels  wariness 
In  finding  by  coE.structlon  a  broad  policy 
against  secondary  boycotts  as  such  when 
from  the  words  of  the  statute  itself.  It  is 
clear  that  those  Interested  In  Just  such  a 
condemnation  were  unable  to  secure  Its  em- 
bodiment In  enact€)d  law. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  reiterated  In  the  General 
Electric  case  (366  U.S.  667)  that  not  aU 
so-called  secondary  boycotts  were  out- 
lawed in  section  8(b)  (4)  (A). 
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CoTrttnow  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurier — 


aCovda  m  strtklaff  tratas  ttat  U  Is  ttM  buai- 
nMB  of  ODBcraB  to  daclH*  pottey  and  not 
tbte  Oemrt's.  TIm  judicial  fiinctlon  Is  eon- 
fiBAd  to  applytBft  vhat  Coagreaa  baa  en- 
acted after  aacertalnlng  wliat  It  U  tliat  Con- 
gress has  enacted.  But  such  ascertainment, 
that  Is,  construing  legislation.  Is  nothing  like 
a  mertHutleal  endeoror.  It  co^ikl  not  be 
aeoosapllshMl  by  th«  subtleat  at  modem 
brain  macbtoBa.  Beoause  at  the  tofirmltles 
of  languace  aad  the  limited  scope  at  sci- 
ence In  legislative  drafting,  laevltaMy  there 
enters  Into  the  construction  of  statutes  the 
play  of  Judicial  Judgment  within  the  limits 
of  the  relevant  legtslatlve  matertals. 

I  do  not  intend  to  quarrel,  although 
I  do  not  Agree,  with  my  colleagrues  con- 
cerning: the  merits  of  individual  cases. 
That  I  leave  for  the  courts.  My  point 
is  simple:  that  the  Labor  Board  decisions 
in  the  area  of  secondary  boycotts  do  not 
reflect  nimble  footwork  and  ingenious 
Innovations  to  open  looixhales  in  the 
act.  In  my  mind,  the  Labor  Board  de- 
cisions reflect  an  honest  and  sincere  ef- 
fort to  interpret  a  series  of  provisions 
which  resulted  from  legislative  compro- 
mise and  hence  are  complicated  and 
highly  complex. 

While  I  hesitate  to  belabor  this  point, 
I  think  it  ironic  that  their  first  concrete 
illustration  of  nimble  footwoiic  in  the 
area  of  secondary  boycotts  refers  not  to 
a  Labor  Board  decision,  but  to  a  unani- 
mous (^pinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  one-time 
Republican  Senator  from  Ohio,  N.L.RB. 
v.  International  Rice  MUUng  Company, 
Inc.  (341  UJ8.  665). 

These  few  examples  Lead  to  another 
point  where  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
my  good  friends  Messrs.  Laivorxtm  and 
Griffin.  I  believe  that  the  Labor  Board 
operates  in  a  "goldfish  bowl"  type  of 
situation,  ever  mindful  of  our  mandates, 
and  with  one  eye  cocked  on  the  courts. 

My  colleagues  seek  to  maximize  the 
seriousness  of  the  alleged  Labor  Board 
creation  of  loopholes  by  minimizing  the 
importance  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Judiciary.  Congressman  Landrttic  tells 
us: 

The  courts  defer  to  the  so-called  expertise 
of  the  Board,  and  have  been  reluctant  to 
upset  Its  decisions.  In  practical  effect,  there- 
fore, the  Labor  Board  Is  all  too  often  a  court 
of  last  resort — and  when  It  carves  out  a  loop- 
hole In  the  law,  that  loophole  Invariably 
stays  open. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  3rield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  if  this  were 
actually  the  case — and  I  might  say. 
following  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  1»47.  as  an  employee  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Bocurd,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  spend  5  years  ob- 
serving the  courts  overturn  almost  com- 
pletely the  entire  prevlotis  liny  of  Board 
decisions  since  the  original  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Act  in  the  I930*s. 

They  not  only  passed  on  issues,  they 
not  only  passed  on  points  of  law,  they 
passed  on   the  facts   and  they  did  so 


by  virtue  of  section.  10  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  froBi  which  I  quote: 

If  wpoB.  tliM  ia«poBkfderanee  o<  ibe  tostl- 
mouy  talten,  tba  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  person  named  in  the  com- 
plaint has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaged  in  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice  then  the  Board 
shall  state  its  flndlxigB. 

And  so  fwrth.  With  the  use  of  this 
one  word,  "preponderance",  the  courts 
of  our  land  chose  to  upset  many  legal 
tenets  that  the  Board  held  for  years,  and 
they  chose  to  pass  on  the  facts,  and  they 
Indicated  no  reluctance  whatsoever  to  do 
sa  And  as  an  employee  of  the  Board  at 
that  time,  I  would  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  simply  has  not  looked 
at  the  past  history  of  what  the  courts 
actually  did. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan will  yield  further,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia's  [Mr.  Lan- 
DRUK]  assertion  that  the  Board  cai-ves 
out  loopholes  which  the  courts  will  not 
close,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some 
facts.  They  are  not  hard  to  ascertain. 
They  are  set  forth  in  the  decisions  of  the 
UJ5.  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Labor 
Board  annual  reports.  In  1960  the  Su- 
preme Court  reviewed  six  Labor  Board 
decisions  and  reversed  five  of  them.  In 
1961  the  SuiM-eme  Court  passed  on  the 
merits  of  nine  Labor  Board  decisions,  and 
reversed  six  of  them. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
viewed 125  Labor  Board  decisions  and 
enforced  only  54,  or  43  percent  in  full; 
38,  or  30  percent  in  part;  and  reversed 
or  remanded  to  the  Board  33.  or  26  per- 
cent. 

Does  this  record  Indicate  that  the 
courts  are  reluctant  to  upset  Labor 
Board  decisions? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman's  references  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  his  assertions  about 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
supported  very  strongly  by  the  statistics 
which  the  gentleman  has  just  read.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  burden  of  my  whole 
speech  was  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  been  wrong.  And 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  just  said  emphasizes  the  fact,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  sent  them 
back. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  I  did  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man's language  well  enough,  since  I 
quoted  it  I  will  requote  it.  Maybe  he  can 
explain  the  nuances  which  I  failed  to 
gather.    The  gentleman  said: 

The  courts  defer  to  the  so-called  expertise 
of  the  Board,  and  have  been  reluctant  to 
upset  Its  decisions.  ^ 

He  said  further: 

In  practical  eSect.  therefore,  the  Labor 
Board  Is  all  too  often  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Now,  again,  nunc  pro  tunc  the  gentle- 
man asks  me  to  yield  and  says  that  is 
not  what  he  Intended  at  all.     He  says 


that  what  he  intended  to  say  was  the 
reverse  of  what  he  said  earlier. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Few  Ja-sey.  I 
will  yield  briefly,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  allow  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  What  the  gentleman 
said  was  exactly  what  he  intended  to 
say. 

It  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  cases 
coming  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  are  not  reviewed  by  the  appellate 
courts.  This  is  shown  by  the  statistics, 
as  the  gentleman  has  just  so  clearly 
pointed  out.  that  upon  the  small  volume 
of  cases  that  are  appealed  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  circuit  courts  oJT  ap- 
peals have  reversed  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  have  it  both  ways. 
Apparently  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 
now  that  the  court  of  appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court  grant  certiorari  when 
none  is  asked  for  In  order  to  review 
Labor  Board  decisions  on  which  no  re- 
view is  asked.  The  statistics  are  abso- 
lutely undeniable,  and  I  am  glad  my 
friend  from  Georgia  concedes  them.  In 
1960  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  re- 
viewed 125  Labor  Board  decisions  and 
enforced  only  54  in  all.  38  In  part,  and 
reversed  or  remanded  to  the  Board  33. 
The  record  bears  out  the  statement. 
Whatever  the  gentleman  Intended  to  say, 
of  course  he  understands  better  than  I. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  first  con- 
crete illustration  of  alleged  circumven- 
tion of  congressional  intent  in  the 
Landrum-Griflln  comments  was  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  written  by  Mr. 
Ju.stice  Burton  for  a  unanimous  Court. 
This  was  described  as  "a  strange  hold- 
ing that  boycott  activity  was  not  con- 
certed if  carried  out  by  a  series  of  in- 
dividual acts." 

The  second  concrete  illustration  of 
typical  loopholes  in  secondary  boycott 
provisions  was  the  holding  that  certain 
people  did  not  fall  within  the  technical 
definition  of  employer  and  employee. 
Accordingly,  agricultural  employees 
could  be  made  the  targets  of  secondary 
boycott  action.  Messrs.  Landrttm  and 
Griffin  did  not  tell  us  that  this  line  of 
decisions  followed  a  court  reversal  of  a 
board  holding,  to  the  contrary. 

Among  the  individual  Board  deci- 
sions singled  out  for  attack  is  Plauche 
Electric  (135  NLRB  No.  41)  holding  that 
the  picketing  of  employees  of  the  pri- 
mary employer  at  a  neutral  situs  where 
these  employees  spend  most  of  their 
working  day  does  not  become  unlawful 
merely  because  the  employees  could  be 
picketed  at  a  separate  situs  for  a  fraction 
of  their  working  time.  This,  say  Messrs. 
L.^wDRUM  and  Griffik,  is  the  first  step 
away  from  the  Washington  Coca-Cola 
doctrine.  What  Messrs.  Landrttm  and 
Grifpiw  did  not  tell  us  is  that  three  dif- 
ferent courts  of  appeals  In  five  different 
decisions  had  repudiated  the  Washing- 
ton Coca  Cola  doctrine  before  the  Labor 
Board  decided  to  do  so.  Would  Messrs. 
Landrttm  and  Grifftw  have  the  Labor 
Board  flout  and  ignore  the  court  rulings 
on  the  subject?  Why,  then,  did  we  au- 
thorize judicial  review? 
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Illustrations  ca:i  be  repeated.  My 
point  is  simply  the.t  the  process  of  Judi- 
cial review  is  well  oiled  and  in  good 
working  order.  Tte  courts  do  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  Labor  Board  decisions, 
sometimes  afiarmirtg,  more  often  of  late, 
reversing.  Loopholes  created  by  Board 
decisions  can  be  and  are  plugged  on 
appeal. 

If  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  courts  construe  our  statute, 
the  proper  procedure  is  to  amend  the 
statute,  not  to  attack  the  Labor  Board 
whose  decisions,  f  erroneous,  can  be 
corrected  by  Judicial  review. 

We  should  keep  jurselves  informed  of 
the  developments  at  the  Labor  Board,  as 
we  keep  ourselves  iiformed  of  the  devel- 
opments at  the  other  agencies.  We 
should  revise  our  labor  act  when  the 
courts  put  their  imprimatur  on  a  Labor 
Board  Interpretation  we  did  not  or  could 
not  anticipate.  Oxrs,  subject  to  con- 
stitutional limitations  of  free  speech,  due 
process,  and  so  fort ti,  is  the  last  word.  I 
only  request  that  it  be  constrained  pend- 
ing full,  and  bipartisan,  study  through 
our  normal  avenues  of  discussion. 

The  Board  membtrs  are  chosen  to  give 
their  best  indeperdent  judgment  on 
complex  and  difficult  legal  and  Industrial 
relations  questions.  From  all  the  re- 
ports that  have  come  to  me  from  various 
impartial  observers,  they  seem  to  have 
been  doing  an  enorraous  volume  of  work 
with  integrity,  conscientiousness,  and 
good  judgment.  They  have  attained 
record  levels  of  case  production  and  have 
reduced  their  backlog  very  substan- 
tially, and  they  have  been  handing  down 
many  decisions  which  enforce  the  rem- 
edies given  by  the  law  against  both 
unions  and  employers  which  violate  it. 

The  Board  may  err;  even  Homer  nods. 
But  to  substitute  a  broadside  attack  on 
the  Board  as  an  institution  for  informed 
sikd  •  enlightened  discussions  as  to  how 
specific  problems  may  best  be  met  ill 
suitj^  the  needs  of  our  times  as  expe- 
rienced over  a  good  many  years. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
contribution.  I  think  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful contribution  made  more  valuable  by 
the  experience  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  throughout 
his  service  in  the  Congress.  His  words 
are  entitled  to  particular  weight  as  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  participants  in 
framing  the  conference  report  of  the 
Labor-Management  ReF>orting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  OHaraI  for  taking  this 
time  in  order  to  put  in  proper  i>erspec- 
tive  the  role  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  is  playing  today  under 
the  administration  of  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Prank  W.  McCulloch. 

A  year  ago  today  I  presided  over  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  of  the  Labor - 
Management  Relations  Act  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  One 
thing  I  learned  during  that  series  of 
hearings  was  that  the  problems  involved 
in  administering  the  law  are  nettlesome 


with  the  quality  of  quicksilver.  The 
problems  in  isolation  have  thorns;  they 
flow  into  one  another  with  never-ceas- 
ing fluidity.  The  problems  must  be 
grasped;  but  they  must  be  grasped  as  a 
whole. 

Our  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Griffin,  recently  discussed  a  small  hand- 
ful of  cases  and  saw  a  pattern  whereby 
the  policies  laid  down  by  Congress,  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum -Griffin 
Acts,  are  being  distorted  and  frustrated. 
I  have  examined  a  much  larger  number 
of  cases  and  find  a  different  pattern:  a 
pattern  whereby  the  NLRB  attempts  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  Congress  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  law  to  the 
varying  factual  situations,  the  close 
borderline  situations,  whiph  dally  con- 
front the  Board.  I  am  satisfied  from 
studying  the  record  of  the  Board  during 
the  past  year  that  it  is  in  fact  carrying 
out  the  admonition  my  committee  voiced 
after  our  investigation  last  year.  We 
said  then  that  we  do  not  want  a  pro- 
labor  nor  a  promanagement  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  We  want  a 
Board  that  will  be  fair  and  base  its  de- 
cisions on  an  impartial  interpretation 
of  the  law.  It  is  my  judgment  we  now 
have  a  such  a  Board. 

Mr.  Griffin  gives  special  attention  to 
the  NLRB  administration  of  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions.  I  have  examined 
27  of  the  important  Labor  Board  deci- 
sions, and  I  attach  synopses  of  these 
decisions — with  the  vote  of  participating 
Board  members.  I  believe  a  fair  read- 
ing of  these  synopses  will  show  that  the 
Board  has  not,  as  claimed,  carved  out 
sizable  boycott  loopholes. 

JUEISOIcnON 

Let  me  briefly  mention  three  cases  in- 
volving jurisdiction. 

The  Landrvun -Griffin  amendments 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  union  to  induce 
or  encourage  any  Individual  employed 
by  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  an  industry  affecting  commerce  to 
engage  in  a  strike  or  a  refusal  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  to  use,  manu- 
facture, process,  transport,  etc.,  products 
of  the  primary  employer,  that  is  the 
employer  with  whom  the  union  has  the 
dispute.  Despite  this  language,  the 
NLRB  held  in  Kisner  &  Sons — case 
No.  5  in  the  attached  synopses — that 
there  is  no  need  to  allege  or  prove  that 
the  secondary  employers  on  a  construc- 
tion site  are  engaged  in  commerce  be- 
cause any  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  sufficient  to  create  Labor 
Board  jurisdiction. 

In  H  fc  K  Lathing  Co. — case  No.  18 
in  the  synopses — the  NLRB  asserted 
jurisdiction  when  it  was  alleged  that  the 
union  engaged  in  secondary  picketing  at 
four  different  job  sites — the  combined 
value  of  these  job  sites  amounted  to 
slightly  over  the  Board's  required  $50,000 
standard — even  though  the  subsequent 
evidence  showed  that  there  had  been  un- 
lawful activity  at  only  three  of  the  job 
sites — the  combined  value  of  the  three 
jobs  did  not  reach  the  Board's  $50,000 
requirement. 

In  John  J.  Reich — case  No.  23  in  the 
synopses — the  Board  asserted  jurisdic- 
tion   and    found    the   required    $50,000 


amount  by  totaling  13  different  painting 
jobs  done  by  the  primary  employer  dur- 
ing a  year's  time,  and  by  accepting  the 
charging  party's  estimate  of  the  value  on 
two  of  the  Jobs  which  had  not  been  com- 
pleted or  paid  for. 

These  three  decisions  on  jurisdiction 
do  not  Indicate  to  me  that  the  Board  is 
seeking  to  carve  out  sizable  boycott  loop- 
holes. It  indicates  just  the  contrary— 
that  the  Board  is  going  out  of  its  way 
to  protect  the  small  independent  con- 
tractor from  the  predatory  practices  of 
a  few  local  unions. 

INOVCZ   OE    ENCOURAGX 

The  first  offense  listed  in  the  second- 
ary boycott  section  of  the  act  occurs 
when  a  union  induces  or  encourages  the 
employees  of  neutral  employers  -to  en- 
gage in  a  strike  or  in  a  refusal  to  work 
when  sm  object  is  forcing  the  neutral 
employer  to  cease  doing  business  with 
the  primary  employer.  Has  the  Labor 
Board  construed  the  statutory  term  'in- 
duce or  encourage"  in  a  fashion  to  carve 
loopholes? 

Under  the  decisions,  a  union  unlaw- 
fully induces  or  encourages  neutral  em- 
ployees : 

First.  When  its  members  tell  neutral 
employees  that  "You  know  it's  wrong  to 
handle  that  flooring.  You  will  bust  our 
xmion  if  you  handle  it."  Carolina  Lum- 
ber Co. — case  No.  2  in  the  synopsis. 

Second.  When  a  union  pickets  a  build- 
ing project  on  Sunday  when  the  neutral 
employees  are  not  even  present.  Spar 
Builders — case  No.  4  in  the  synopsis. 

Third.  When  a  business  agent  tells  an 
estimator  employed  by  the  prime  con- 
tractor on  a  job  that  the  tmion  wished 
the  prime  contractor  would  not  subcon- 
tract the  sheet  metal  work  to  nonunion 
subcontractors.  Kisner  and  Sons — case 
No.  5  in  the  synopsis. 

Fourth.  When  minor  union  officials 
on  the  job  refused  to  handle  hot  cargo 
and  told  their  coworkers: 

You  don't  have  to  handle  no  scab  freight. 
Overnlte  Transportation  Co.  (case  No.  13  In 
the  synopsis) . 

Fifth.  When  a  union  picketed  the  job 
site  where  the  primary  employer  re- 
paired equipment  with  signs  containing 
the  word  "scab."  Priden,  Inc. — c;ase  No. 
20  in  the  synopsis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NLRB  has  held 
that  a  union  does  not  unlawfully  in- 
duce and  encourage  the  employees  of 
neutrals  to  join  their  strike: 

First.  When  the  striking  imion  pick- 
ets neutral  department  store  with  signs : 
"Help  Us  Keep  Our  Jobs — Buy  Mat- 
tresses Made  Locally  by  Upholsterers 
Local  61."  Minneapolis  House  Furnish- 
ings— case  No.  6  in  synopsis. 

Second.  When  the  union  business 
agent  told  members  at  union  meeting 
that  they  had  a  right  as  individuals  not 
to  work  on  struck  goods.  Tampa  Sand 
&  Material  Co. — case  No.  11  in  synopsis. 

Fourth.  When  union — up  to  70  per- 
sons strong — patroled  in  elliptical  line 
before  main  entrance  of  arena  distribut- 
ing handbills  urging  patrons  to  protest 
to  municipal  authorities  the  use  of  non- 
union labor  within.  William  J.  Burns, 
Int.  E>etective  Agency.  Inc. — case  No.  26 
in  synopsis. 
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I  cite  these  decisions  as  representa- 
tive of  the  work  done  by  the  Labor 
Board  during  the  past  year.  Some  of 
the  cases  are  helpful  to  the  union,  some 
are  helpful  to  management.  There  is 
no  pattern;  other  than  a  pattern  of  de- 
ciding each  case  on  the  merits. 

Illustrations  can  be  multiplied.  For 
example,  it  sometimes  becomes  crucial 
to  determine  whether  a  given  individual 
is  an  employee  or.  alternatively,  an  in- 
dependent contractor.  Compare  L.  B. 
Wilson,  Inc. — case  No.  14 — radio  disk- 
jockey  an  independent  contractor — with 
Floyd  W.  Drake — case  No.  15 — driver- 
owners  of  cement  trucks  are  employees. 

It  sometimes  becomes  Important,  even 
crucial,  to  determine  whether  an  object 
of  union  picketing  is  to  force  or  require 
an  employer  to  recognize  and  bargain 
with  the  iMcketing  union.  Compare  Kis- 
ner  &  Sons — case  No.  5  in  synopsis — 


unlawful  objective  found  despite  union 
disclaimer  of  interest — with  Calumet 
Contractors — case  No.  12  iu  synopsis — 
disclaimer  of  union  interest  found  valid. 

It  sometimes  becomes  crucial  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  union  picketing  at  a 
common  situs — that  is,  a  place  where 
work  is  done  by  employees  of  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  employers — is  pro- 
tected primary  activity  or  forbidden  sec- 
ondary activity.  Compare  Friden,  Inc. — 
case  No.  20  in  synopsis — picketing  is  for- 
bidden secondary,  activity — with  Plauche 
Electric,  Inc. — case  No.  22  in  synopsis- 
picketing  is  protected  primary  activity. 

An  examination  of  the  decisions  in 
their  entirety  permits  the  observer  to 
match  one  case  with  another  on  closely 
related  facts.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that  the  Board  approaches  eacli 
situation  on  a  pragmatic,  not  a  concep- 
tualistic.  basis  and  calls  each  case  as  it 


.sees  it  without  fear  or  favor,  without 
bias  or  prejudice,  in  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere endeavor  to  effectuate  the  statute 
as  written  by  Congress.  For  this  we 
should  be  thankful. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  re- 
mai-ks,  may  I  say  that  the  synopsis  of  the 
cases  I  hdve  mentioned,  indicating  the 
individual  votes  of  the  individual  Board 
mcmber.s,  some  of  whom  are  holdovers 
from  the  old  administration,  show  the 
extent  to  which  this  Board  has  gone  in 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  fairly  ad- 
ministering the  labor  laws  of  this 
country. 

I  congratulate  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  again  for  taking  this  time  so 
that  we  might  put  these  facts  before 
our  colleagues. 

The  synopsis  of  the  27  recent  second- 
ary-boycott decisions  by  the  NLRB 
f  ollow.s : 


SytKrpsis  of  27  receni  "grcomlary-loi/coU"  dfcu-:iun6  hij  tlw  XLRB  -S-c.  5(6)(.{)   (secondary  boycoin  cases 
Kty  to  chart:  All  BoarJ  members  did  not  participate  in  all  eases;  an  "X"  mark  indicaUs  agroeinent  with  majority  oiiinion;  "C"  .signifl.-s  cuiicurrpnce;  "D"  signiCus  dusscnt 


1.  r:i>$  .<•  Co..  130  NLRB  ft43: 

UJ  Strilcc  is  priraary,  not  secondary,  at  "common  situs". 

(b)  Tnion  "induws  andoncourasres"  whPTi  it  ptiysically  uiifx<lf.-<__ 

(c)  Union  "threatens  and  coorces"  rmploycr  when  it  plivsii-.illy  ri'.-.triiins  i  iiiployees 

2.  CaraiiHa  Lumber  Co.,  130  NLRB  1-438: 

(a)  "Individual  employed  by  any  pervm"  inclttdes  lower  echilon  miuiaei'ri.il  per^inf. 

(b)  Job  toremen  arc  "individuals"  and  therefore  it  i.<  unlawful  for  union  to  say,  '•  'lou  know  it 

is  wronK  to  handle  tl»al  floorin^c.     You  will  bri.^t  oar  union  if  you  hanillr  it." 

(c)  Project  superintendent  is  a  "person."  not  an  "individua]  eiiii>loyed  by  any  [>erson,"  and 

tiierefore  it  Is  not  unlawful  for  union  to  tell  him  that  "it  would  not  object"  but  that  it 

"  would  ratl»er  that  l>e  didn't  use"  lumber  fmni  a  struck  concern 

8.  BreutTt  Cily  Coal  Dock,  131  XLRB  ^iS:  (a)  Assist  int  supervi.sor  ou  large  i  on.'^lrur tioii  project  a 
"person"  ratlier  than  nn  "tndlviduat  employed  by  any  person"  and  therefore  not  unlaw  ful   'Irxs 
not  coerce  or  restrain)  for  union  to  tell  him  that  sand  came  from  "struck"  pl;int  and  it   'didn't 
know  If  the  n.en  would  handle  the  sand  or  not." 
4.  Spar  BuHdm,  131  NLRB  10S2: 

(a)  In  ItRht  of  all  circumstances,  ."unday  picketing  wifTi  «i?ns  addressed  fo  "rnn-'iiTTier^"  un- 

lawful; "iuduet'S  and  encour.'.gi-s"  "individuals  i-rrjilo;  id  by  any  jierson"  to  enyige  in 
strike. 

(b)  Indncin^r  individuals  femployees)  to  ce.v-e  work  "cot  tm  -  iii!  n  ~fr  ii:<"  th'-ir  nctitrd  em- 

ployer to  cea,se  doiuf!  bu.iiiiess  with  "struck"  employer. 

6.  Kimer  and  Sons,  131  NLRB  1196: 

(a)  When  construction  contractor  with  whom  union  has  dispute  is  in  iiittr.-talc  eominerce, 

not  nea'ssary  to  allege  or  prove  that  "neutral  "  secondary  tmpiojtrs  are  al.scj  iu  tuter- 
state  commerce. 

(b)  Picket  siCTi  "Sheet  metal  work  on  this  job  done  by  nonmeinbers  of  local  20y  Is  imlawful 

aecondary.  not  lawful  "primary"  activity. 

(c)  "Job  estimator"  is  "individual  employed  by  any  fXTson"  .so  imlawful  inducement  for 

union  to  .sjiy  it  "wished"  prime  contractor  would  u.se  union  subcontractors. 

(d)  Construction  siiperinl<en<ient  a  "jierson"  and  it  is  unlawful  "restraint  and  coercion"  for 

tmion  to  say  he  "would  in  all  probability  have  a  picket  on  the  job  if  he  hired  nouuninn 
subcontractor." 

(e)  rur[>os<'  of  picketine  is  to  compel  collective  barpainine,  despite  disdidmer  by  union  that 

it  anv  longer  wished  to  represent  employees  of  picketed  subcintractor. 
•,  Miniunpoiu  lunue  Furaithivc*,,  132  NUili  No.  2; 

(tij  "Consumer  pieketinii"  of  depjrluienl  store  protesttne  s:ile  of  foreisn-made  produrts  Joes 

not  "per  sc"  "induce  or  enrijur:i'-'e"  ■Irpartment  .store  employees  to  cea.se  work, 
fb)  Plcketina  here  unlawfully  "coerced  i)nd  restrained"  store  owner  to  ee:'.se  dolni;  business 

with  ruimrea  minuf.Kturers. 
(c)  Handbill  distribution  uridn'-'  eustouiers  to  buy  loevilly  n;:idi'  fumiiurr  i.>  "publicity"  {>ro- 

teeted  bv  provi.s/i  to  sec.  8ih)UV 

7.  Southen  Conttruetion  Corporaiion,  132  NLRB  No.  19: 

(a>  Subcontractor  on  job,  not  contrattor,  is  primary  employer  of  subcontractor  emi'Ioyees, 

and  pickcttnp  of  prime  contractor  is  imlawful  ".secondary"  action. 

fb)  Union  "restrains  and  coerces"  prime  contractor  when  it  warns  he  "might  have  troni ie" 

If  he  hires  nonunion  subconlrueturs 

(e*   Ticket  signs  "I'liilip  .\bshire  pays  substandard  wanes.     llLspute  with  no  other  employer" 

"induces  and  encourapes"  all  employees  on  job  to  ci  a.st'  work  iiiulrr  rircunistanees  lit  re 

present. 

8.  Lohmnn  Saltt  Compavy.  132  NLRB  No.  07: 

(.1'  Union  haniibiUine  of  refciil  outlets  request  ini:  consun  er<  to  boyiott  ri^'.irctn-  (li-trilufcd 
by  struck  employer  is  protected  "publicity"  as  di.-tribulor  employer  "pro«iuces  a  pmd- 
iiLt"  whii  h  is  "di.-trit.>uted"  by  the  retail  outlets ...." 

Ch)  Itandhills  were  for  pnrr^-^  nf  "truthfully  sdvisine  the  piif'lie"  eveu'i^f  in.'orrcrt'tVtoun-' 
iniiHjrtmt  detaib  when  "tliere  is  no  evidenic  of  an  intent  to  deceive  and  there  has  not 
K-en  »  sub-tvUitial  ileparture  fron:  fa<  t." 

9.  rncknr.t  F,l!.  IX!  NI.KB  No.  HT   (  n  It  Is  "plcketmt'"  rather  Uia^i"[Vr['/t.;.rtt"d"h'mdbillTiig  when' 

handliills  are  dif^trihuted  in  sijrht  of  car  which  ha,s  on  it  a  placard. 
18.  Tret  t'miU  Latjnr  fUiatioiii  Commitlee.  ]:u  SLlili  So.  \{I2: 

[ai   rieketiiip  of  retail  outlets  ur'Jint;  consumer  tioyeott  of  apples  sold  witUiii  dots  not  "uiduce 

or  emouraee  "  the  retail  employees  to  cease  work, 
(b;   Such  iMoketinK  "threatens,  coerce?  and  restrains"  the  emplover  to  cease  handliiiK   the 
ap[jlcs.     'I'liLS  is  the  "natural  and  :oreseeab!e  result  of  such  pickelini;  " 
ir.    Tamprt  SanH  and  .\ratermi  Cr.,  132  NLRB  .No.  124: 

(aj  Secondary  emi)loyer  purchasing  concrete  from  struck  concern  was  "threoti-ned  and  co- 

erei'd"  when  business  ajjent  sanl,  "\N'e  can't  put  up  with  this  very  much  longer.  " 
''hi   Threats  by  "job  stewards"  are  atTributable  and  binding  upon  union ...J 

(c)  Not  unlawful  "inducement  or  encounwt  irient"  for  union  otieia!  'absent  threiit  or  promise' 

of  sup(iorl)  to  aiinouiitti  at  union  n.eetiug  tli;it  ii,en,bers  ;is  individuals  have  right  to 
refu.s*'  to  work  on  "struck  work." 

(d)  I'nrenourKvd  eonim.ent  by  union  n  en  1  er  durintr  heated  irectinp  of  union  n^emhers  not 

binding  upon  or  atlribiUuMe  to  the  union. 
12.   Cahnne'  Coritrai  lorf,  133  NLKI!  No.:':  (a)   ".\rea  standards"  picket  irig  not  unlaw  fu!  a.s  «(!})  (4)  (C) 
pick,  tint'  uiili  the  nl.joelive  of  ohiaipini:  "re<^T»if)on  an<l  barpwriing." 
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Synopsis  of  27  reeent  "tfcondary-hoycoti"  de^^sions  by  the  NLRB— Sec.  S(h){4)  {tecondary  boycott)  c<we«— Continued 

Key  to  chart:  All  Board  members  did  not  participate  in  aU  cases;  an  "X"  mark  Indicate*  agreement  with  majority  opinion;  "C"  signifies  coDcmrence;  "D"  sigmfles  JLsspn 


MeCoUoch 


)  work  and  eomnient^nt  that  "i  ou  don  t  have  to  lianate  no  sc-ao  nrejgiu. 
y  by  imlwn  to  otnaln  t)argnlnln(?  rights  not  luilaw  luJ  whenenpagedin  by 
jisUcen  eiitifu'd  as  the  representativt  of  sudi  employees";  liut  NLRB 
pany  barjrain  with  nnion  not  "tantamonnt"  to  NLRB  "certification" 


iiwed  to  work  at  or  thronph  facilities  of 
members  of  union  »cre  "primary"  em- 


Orirtttlt  Trnnti'ortalwfi  Coinp^iif.  U>3  NLRli  No.  12: 

la)   Uni  in  oUicials  "induct<i  and  persuailt^d"  coworkers  to  refn.se  to  work  when  they  them^^ 
g,  lyf^  refnf<e<)  to  work  and  eomnient^ni  that  ""^'ou  don't  have  to  handle  no  sc-ab  freight." 
(b)  fteci'nilary  activity 
unliiu  w  liieli  "luis 
onier  that  conip; 
ol  tb<'  imli  n. 
n.  Ui/«u/i.  }uc..  va  .Nl.KU  No   72: 
(al   I'nion  res<jIutlon  tl.at  "no  member  *  *  *  is  al 
W  CKY"  Ls  lawful  "irini.iry  activity"  as  all 

phiyees.  , .  ,    ,  ,     ^ 

(li)   I  >isV  jockey  wa- Ti'M  all  " ind i  vi.liial  etni'loved  by  any  person,     but  wa«  an  Independent 
ci  :iLr;i(  tor   !•  <;  ite  f.n  t   tha!  all  diskjockey*,  singers,  etc.,  "are  or(!uni7.ed  mto  an  e.\clu- 
sive  soiiree  o'  sui>ijly. " 
Fhjd  M'.  iJrake.  IXiSLliU  So.  \\i\ 

(a)  liriMT' of  oment  truck?    who  own  the  tnirk^    nn- "iiidi^ieiuals  employed  by  twy  per- 

son." rather  than  "indei>enilent  contractors" 

(b)  Uuimi  doe*  not  "coerce  '»  rr.sirain"  iirinie  eontraeloi  ulieii  it  gives  notl«  of  pros[)cctlve 

strike  action  acaiiist  subcontractor  on  job. 
]6.   TV  .StepAfTU  Coni).aTij(.  :33  NLLIi  No.  134: 

\fi)  It  is  imlawful'   rest  rain  f  and  coercion"  lr)r  union  to  give  luiQualUicd  lUeal  to  rt  tail  outlet 
that  It  will  b.  I  i(k(  ted  if  it  tiai,  Ues  poods  of  "suuc  k"  distnhiilor. 
It  If  lawfTil  "pnmnry"  wnivify  i!  picket  threat  is  qualified   ■'In  Krict  conformity  with 

tlte  sta'idards  lor  primary  ambulatory  picketing  as  enunciated  by  tlM  .NLKB." 
I'nlawfnl  secoudaiv  activity  b>  urlitied  union  durinp  e(iii,nral<  strike  nr.t  protected  by 
sT.ifulory  eTrmptior  n«  nrnvitv  «  as  not  riesipned  "to  fnra  or  r»'<inire"  employer  "to 
rei-opiii/i'  and  barv..ii."  will,  union.     Fmplover  n  copiiwd  and  barrained  with  union; 
merely  disuprei  d  a."  to  terms  of  co;  tract 
Mi.ldU  .<l)n;'i  HJiui<i,-n'linQ  Cr...  133  NLFUl  Nn.  If,.' 
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(a'   Lawful  "iirinary"  activity  for  union  to  picket  .a  display  room  of  advertiser  when  brriad- 

cast.s  of  "slrtick"  rsdji'  station  ar»'  regularly  and  eiuiisivel>  U-siiied  from  uisplay^room. 
"I)o  Not  ratri<lii7.e  ■  li  aflets  urpinp  a  oiisuu.er  l'<i\cotf  of  advrrtisiTS  on  "struck"  radio 

an   pro»e<te«l  bv  the  "irtiblirity  fToviso." 
Ra<ho  stalioti  "pr'.niu<'e»  a  pnducf"  ■by  addinj.  iLf  Udxrr  ui  the  (orm  of  capital,  eut^rprise 

and  s«r»n-«-s  to  llie  uuUmii'l  ilet"  which  It  ad\ertis<-s  tor  the  .sei-omlary  employer  reUill 

distrlt'Utor  of  the  antomoliles. 

18.  i/.  A  A".  L<i<A»ri<jCo.  134NLR11  No.  43:  ,,-,,.  t     , 
l>el*a-mme  jiirisdidajtiaJ  amoimt  on  li«sis  of  coiiipMint,  iiol  ou  basis  or  lacLs  proved  ai 

benrlnfc.'.  ,    ,,  , 

(b)  When  primarvcm plover  not  in  inr.T«l  iteeoTTinierce.  the  entire  open tions  of  all  secondary 
empkiyers  u\  llie  Ux-mion  aliecleil  by  .ilU-tlgcd  coj  diKt  will  Ix;  aiUSldered. 

19.  A'orfA  W'tsttrn  i  unxtTurlion  'l  \\  atluuvUin,  //,...  134  .M.KIl  .Nr,.  4«- 
(«^   IiistribfiTior  ot  "un:  lir  liv"  to  urion    r  errtier^  protecto<1  by  "publicity  proviso   . 

Klectrieal  sntx-ontractor  on  eas  slatujn  construcia-ii  job  "|  rodud  -  a  product"  dislriiiuted 

by  the  priu:e  (.■JUitratlur. 
hiC.  134  NLFB  No   «l 

Unlawful  "secondary"  action  for  union  to  piiket  odice  buildings  where  sicondary  ein 
ployers  do  I  iibine-s  when  iTiiiuty  eu  ployer  liul  doiiii;  «urk  there,  even  if  uxdoli  at- 
t.emptcd  to  picket  oidv  w'  .'ii  it  b«  licveil  priniary  emplo\er  wa.«  nf  work. 
I'lck.t   line  miiiwojiiy  "ind'n.-.i  i,nd  en<"o»iraced"  emptoyees  of  "nemral"  employers 

uiKi«r  Wsl  of  \liHne*p«Ju  lli-ute  h  yrvuhinp. 
ricketinp  "f  reatctied,  cixTccd   iiid  rcMraiiu'd"  neutral  employer?  to  cease  doiriL'  bnsf- 
nes?  with  priniftrv  emplover 
Grtai  Wtntern  Hronikiutinc  Cnnarwtmn.  VM  NLRB  .No.  141     'a    A  television  station  "jirorhices 
produtus"  adverti-cd  on  lU  staliuii  su"i:ubluuy  i  ruviso"  protects  handbillinp  of  busines.se'S 
which  adTcrtlsr.  ,         v 

22.  /t««cA<*&r£rir. /ric.  13.1  NLRB  No.  41:  (a)  Lawful  "  piimary"  activity  to  pkAet  at  retail  eftalv- 

lishmKnt  where  emplovee.s  ol  the  pniiuMy  employer  ^]»iid  \  ractiiallv  lla  ir  entire  working  day 
even  tliouph  ibry  may  n  port  for  a  few  mii  i:tes  at  the  Nidnninp  and  end  of  each  flay  fo  the 
regular  place  of  bivsirx  ^s  of  primary  employer. 

23.  Jo*« -/    '''w*,  1*.  NI.RH  No.  11:  ,„..„„  u  . 
Jurl.sdietiona.  amount  a.scertained  by  addinp  toprfher  coq  of  all  ;ob^  (\2  here.'  done  by 

pinntine  confracfw  ff>r  concern?  in  interstate  eomnierce. 
Union  ■•jniliices  ;mit  encoura^'cs"  it-^  member';  to  refriiin  from  vvoik  wiiii  a  motion,  "we 
discontinue  buMne^s  »  lUi  John  Keich.  I'aiiUinp  Con t r;u.-tor ,  N'cau.se  he  will  not  live  up 
fn  ntiT  vrn-  kfnr  averment." 
Son  in  fatljer--.on  pwrtni-rship  was  an  "employer"  forced,  to  join  l.'dior  orpanizjition  despite 

contrary  iuidim:  bv  l-ed«ral  ctiurl  ttiut  son  »  a.-"  lUi  "eii.piovee    " 
Union  attempt  tocnfofe  valid  contract  Is  not  inimnne  from  liability  wlien  its  act  ions  con- 
stitute a  viola!l<»n  of  the  "eea-e  handling"  or  "cTasi    icrinc  lusinc.s.- "  provisions  of  sec. 
gtb/t4)(,Bi. 

Uiunrtd  Car  Ooj./i.n.y,  Inc..  I3e  NLRB  No   <<:  ,,„.,„  ^ 

Amhuhtorv  pick,  ting  o'  "^.tnielt"  .  ii!|>loyer's  tracks  «!ien  they  stopped  tor    pickup    S 
lawfiil"primarj"  activity  even  though  the  trucks  n  turn  to  hoini- ollicc  .lor  r  tiii'csaday. 
.\u  armored  car  conip.my  "'pru<!uces  p^oduct^"  tor  U:^  m.-toiii.  rs  when  it  picks  up  and  pro- 
tect? their  cn-sh  recipts. 
w* //(ro«  7>7')««'. /Tf.  13ii  N'LRH  No.  ]«■ 

luuHi  "iiidiio-.i  and  encoiiri'ed"  its  mciuU  rs  to  (v.ist  doln"  busme-s  with  neutral  em- 
I>|oyer  whtTi  if  instructed  tliein  to  s.ek  observamt-  "of  the  traditional  right  of  its  mem- 
bers not  to  han  lit  the  struck  work."  . 
No  ■*()eciti(  in  lent  ne.«.-;,s»ry  w  hen  "  an  object"  of  activity  is "  to  disrui  t  or  seriously  curtaU 
the  evi.^tiiip  business  rel.itionshtp"  b.tween  a  "neutrar' and  a  "struck'  employer. 
KlBirim  ./   UuTn'  Inl    DttfCtwt  .-Xorncv.  /tic.  1.36  .NLRH  -No.  34: 

(a)  Indcr  th''  cirtiiin?tane<s,  a  immn  d.jes  not  "fridiice  or  persuade     employees  of    neutrals 
Ui  wa.s.'  work  when  it  .sj  onstjr^  a"  h.mdbiUinc"  patrol  of  up  to  70  persons  ta  an  elliptical 
line  before  entrance  to  area. 
fM  "I'urpose  mi  intended  impactofthe  above-described  conduct  wat;  to  threaten.  ccK^roe  or 
restrain'  "  ueuiral  employer  to  ivasc  doiiiL-  business  with  nontmiun  subcontractor. 
^\••,^ni■n  Trr-m^nnh   /r"     !37Nl,HHNo    3     aWHspule  of  lorr^horpnien  is  with  "Importer,"  not 
with  stevedorinc  comi  any.  si  <  union  enrat-es  in  unlaw  ful" secondary  "  activities  when  it  iiKinres 
"slow  down"  on  job  Uj  h>fif  stevedore  to  alUT  bu-iues.s  iuraupements  with  the  "imiwU'r 
ciistonier. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigran.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
subcommittee's  study  of  the  Labor  Board 
with  his  committee  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

CViri 612 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  shall 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  yielding  to  me  briefly.  Let 
me  say  that,  although  obviously  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  analyses  and  the  evalua- 


tion of  many  of  the  Labor  Board's  de- 
cisions as  they  are  put  before  the  House 
here  today,  I  do  respect  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  his  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  aisle,  to  disagree 
with  my  point  of  view. 

Without  attempting  at  this  pcrfnt  to 
get  into  the  merits  of  various  decisions.  I 
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should  like  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
importance  of  the  decisions  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  In  many 
respects  there  is  only  a  very  limited 
check  on  the  Board  as  far  as  Judicial 
review  is  concerned. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  one 
takes  a  case  into  a  Federal  district  court, 
and  the  district  court  decides  against 
him,  and  then  he  does  not  appeal  that 
decision  to  the  next  higher  court.  He 
may  fail  to  appeal  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  Or,  in  some  cases,  the  issue  may 
be  settled  or  become  moot.  The  decision 
rendered  is  the  settled  law  only  in  that 
particular  Federal  district  court  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Now,  if  a  similar  dispute  should  arise  in 
another  district  court  Jurisdi<;tion,  an- 
other litigant  could  have  the  issue  con- 
sidered in  that  district  court.  If  the 
district  court  decided  against  him,  the 
litigant  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals 
and  the  previous  adverse  decision  in 
another  Jurisdiction,  which  by  default 
was  not  appealed,  would  not  preclude 
him. 

Now.  contrast  that  situation  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  proce- 
dures under  which  we  have  one  so-called 
tribunal  which  is  the  court  of  first  re- 
sort for  all  unfair  labor  complaints 
throughout  the  coimtry.  When  a  dis- 
pute comes  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
decides  adversely  to  a  litigant,  it  can  be 
said.  "Oh.  yes,  he  has  the  right  of  ap- 
peal." And  he  does.  But,  consider 
what  happens  if  the  legal  question  in  the 
particular  case  becomes  moot  or  the  liti- 
gant does  not  have  the  funds  to  appeal, 
or  for  some  other  reason  does  not  appeal 
from  the  Board  decision.  Then  that  de- 
cision of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
from  there  and  then  on  all  other  litigants 
are  precluded  from  taking  a  similar  case 
before  the  Board.  Thereafter,  if  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board  is  pre- 
sented with  a  similar  set  of  facts,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski] 
weU  knows,  the  General  Counsel  will  re- 
fuse to  Issue  a  complaint  and,  in  effect, 
will  say,  "No.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  ruled  on  those  facts." 
It  does  no  good  at  that  point  to  say. 
"But  the  Board  was  wrong  and  would  be 
reversed  upon  appeal."  At  that  point, 
there  is  no  way  to  get  the  merits  of  the 
case  before  the  Board  or  to  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

So.  I  make  the  point  that  the  right  of 
judicial  review  with  respect  to  Board 
decisions  can  amount  to  very  limited 
protection  under  the  procedures  that 
have  been  established,  as  compared  with 
rights  in  the  areas  where  cases  are  han- 
dled by  Federal  district  courts. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have 
more  time  so  that  I  could  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  fuller  comment.  His 
name  has  been  mentioned  frequently  in 
order  to  properly  Identify  the  subject 
to  which  we  were  directing  our  remarks. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
we  were  directing  our  remarks  to  the 
ideas  expressed  by  him  and  not  to  the 
gentleman  personally.    I  respect  him  as 


a  very  able  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  only  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make  and  that  is  a 
foUowthrough  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Thompson]  said. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.GRirriN]  may  be  in  the  right  church 
but  the  wrong  pew.  He  is  attacking  the 
Board  and  has  suggested  that  the  Board 
has  carved  out  loopholes  in  the  law,  and 
then  in  his  remarks  that  he  ofifers  now 
points  out  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
basic  law.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  certainly 
made  a  strong  point  when  he  said,  "If 
you  have  any  quarrel,  then  you  ought 
to  quarrel  with  the  law.  and  if  you  want 
to  strengthen  the  law,  propose  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Congress."  But,  it 
is  not  fair  to  attack  this  Board,  which, 
as  proved  conclusively  by  the  synopsis 
I  have  attached  to  my  remarks,  has 
been  calling  them  riglit  down  the  mid- 
dle. It  is  not  a  promanagement  Board; 
it  Is  not  p.  prolabor  Board;  it  is  a  pro- 
American  Board.  It  is  calling  the  shots 
as  it  sees  them,  based  on  the  merits  of 
each  individual  issue  as  it  arises. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  also  wonder 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  Boai'd  with  respect 
to  complaints  £ind  the  procedures  in  any 
other  Federal  regulatory  agency.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  difference.  I 
wonder  what  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  GRirriN]  would  propose  as  an 
alternative  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board?  I  might  suggest  adding 
the  proviso  that  the  Labor  Board  does 
not  cover  all  labor  cases,  but  only  a  very 
limited  area  of  the  entire  problem  of 
labor  disputes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
O'Hara]  has  other  points  to  which  he 
may  want  to  go.  and  does  not  wish  to 
take  all  of  his  time  on  this  point.  I 
would  say  there  are  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations that  should  be  considered,  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller].  I  wished  to  make  the 
point  that  the  decisions  of  the  NLRB  are 
very  important,  and  in  many  instances 
amount  to  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  last 
resort. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  refer 
to  the  General  Counsel  and  not  the 
Board? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   [Mr.  O'Hara]   will  yield  fur- 


ther, I  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  the 
request  for  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  the  procedure.  One  way  in  which  we 
could  improve  it  would  be  to  provide 
judicial  review  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  for  example,  of  a  refusal  by  the 
general  counsel  to  issue  an  unfair  labor 
practice  complaint.  Another  possibility 
would  be  to  set  up  regional  labor  boards. 
Another  possibility  would  be  to  trans- 
fer NLRB  jurisdiction  in  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  to  the  Federal  district 
courts.  All  of  these  suggestions  have 
been  advanced  and  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  I 
wish  to  assure  him  that  I  am  interested 
in  what  he  and  others  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  and  I  shall  read  their  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  regret  that,  because  of 
another  commitment,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  remain  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  remaining  portion  of  the  special 
order. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  was  the  conten- 
tion of  the  gentlemsui  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Griffin],  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
remarks,  that  we  have  different  stand- 
ards in  the  different  district  courts,  and 
the  gentleman  based  his  entire  attack 
upon  the  Board  by  showing  how  im- 
portant the  decisions  of  the  Board  are, 
because  they  are  national  in  scope,  in 
contrast  to  the  restricted  decisions  that 
emanate  from  the  various  district 
courts. 

Now  the  gentleman  says  we  ought  to 
turn  it  over  to  these  restricted  Federal 
district  courts.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gritfin]  is 
suggesting  would  result  in  a  patchwork 
quilt  national  labor  policy  with  different 
interpretations  and  different  standards 
of  labor  management  relations,  in  each 
of  the  geographical  areas  served  by  the 
more  than  a  hundred  Federal  district 
courts.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  produce  more  chaos  and  more 
labor  unrest  in  this  country  than  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  certainly  like  to  hear 
a  debate  between  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucmsKi]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  on 
this  very  point.  I  understand  that  we 
well  might  see  a  continuation  of  these 
long-range  colloquies  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — and  I  hope  at  that  time  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  these 
matters  more  fully. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
wondering  in  what  respect  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  referring  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  General  Counsel  to  issue 
complaints? 

I  would  certainly  welcome  this  as  an 

exhibit.     I  think  such  a  collection  would 

show  great  liberality  in  the  issuance  of 

complaints,  not  any  denial  of  rights. 

Mr.   Speaker,   if  the   gentleman   will 

yield  further 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  would  like  to 
say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  appear  here  this 
afternoon  as  a  former  employee  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I  was 
for  5  years  a  field  examiner.  I  do  not 
presume  that  I  am  here  as  an  expert  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  law  giving,  but  I 
am  here  as  one  who  has  read  and  reread 
this  act  many,  many  thousands  of  times, 
one  who  has  slept  on  this  legislation 
many  evenings,  and  one  who  has  gone 
into  the  towns  and  communities  of  this 
country  taking  testimony  and  afQdavits. 
I  do  not  pin-port  to  be  a  great  expert  in 
the  judicial  process.  But,  certainly,  I 
am  one  who  has  been  on  the  firing  line 
in  this  respect,  and  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  it.  If  I  am  anything  here 
this  afternoon,  I  am  here  as  a  spokes- 
man for  that  lowly  being  known  as  the 
civil  servant,  the  one  who  seeks  to  en- 
force the  will  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
best  will  In  the  world,  with  every  desire 
to  enforce  the  law  that  can  be  possibly 
mustered,  who  reads  through  intermi- 
nable pages  of  the  Record,  which  I  am 
beginning  to  find  out  to  a  greater  and 
greater  degree  oftentimes  do  not  reflect 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  or  true  facts, 
who  must,  amidst  the  many  possible  in- 
terpretations of  the  law.  seek  to  apply 
them  to  the  particular,  tortuous  and 
complex  cases  that  he  is  assigned  to  and 
come  up  with  a  right  answer,  or  a  good 
effort  at  a  right  answer. 

In  the  literally  hundreds  of  Board 
employees  whom  I  have  known  and  have 
done  business  with  and  trafficked  with, 
I  have  found  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
telligence, the  highest  degree  of  effort 
and  devotion  to  do  right  by  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  do  right  by  the  agency  they 
represent,  to  do  right  by  the  general 
public,  labor,  smd  management.  We 
employees  of  the  Board  yield  to  no  one 
in  the  respect  we  have  shown  for  this 
law,  whether  it  was  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1^935,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  or 
the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  of  1959.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  possibly  could 
under  any  and  all  of  tlie  law.  enforcing 
them  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
ability. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned prominently  in  his  remarks  Ger- 
ald A.  Brown,  the  former  regional  di- 
rector of  San  Francisco  where  I  was 
employed,  the  20th  rejion  of  the  na- 
tional Labor  Relation;  Board,  who  is 
presently  a  Board  mexaber.  He  is  the 
highest  type  exemplar  of  what  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  I  propose,  in  a  few 
moments,  to  have  another  word  to  say 
on  this  subject.  But  I  appear  here  this 
afternoon  as  a  representative  of  those 
civil  servants  who  serve  '.his  Government, 
who  seek  to  do  their  Avork  well  in  the 
face  of  constant,  never-ending  criticism 
from  those  who  have  never  known  that 
side  of  the  fence,  but  only  know  the 
congressional  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  fssure  you  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  Congressmen. 
They  seek  to  do  their  duty  on  matters 
which  sometimes  they  cnly  dimly  under- 
stand. They  seek  to  n  ake  general  laws 
to  fit  all  situations,  anf  only  under  the 
bitter  experience  of  time  do  we  find 
many  of  their  panaceas  are  faulty. 
Those  who  are  in  the  civil  service  must 


do  the  best  they  can  to  interpret  these 
imperfect  lawa  It  ifi  unfortunate  that 
the  mean  acrimony  on  both  sidei  can- 
not be  mellowed  by  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  limitations  imposed  upcm  each 
of  them. 

My  colleagues,  Messrs.  Landrum  and 
Griffin,  quite  rightly  told  us  that: 

The  Importance  oi  adhering  to  congre*- 
sional  Intent  U  ft  matter  of  compelling  Im- 
portance In  aU  lavs.  In  no  area  Is  It  more 
vital  than  In  labor  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  further 
said: 

All  of  \is  will  oonccdc  that  In  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law  to  varying  factual  ■Ituatlons 
close  borderline  situatlona  will  be  con- 
fronted. 

As  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this 
field  let  me  say  that  almost  each  case 
presents  borderUne  situations.  There- 
fore, most  of  these  decisions  are  difllcult 
to  reach.  They  require  vast  hours  of  ef- 
fort, thousands  of  hours  of  our  time 
traveling,  going  out  to  witnesses,  hun- 
dreds of  hours  spent  in  interviewing 
witnesses,  thousands  of  hours  spent 
reading  the  laws  and  the  labor  reports 
in  our  field,  so  that  we  can  come  up 
with  these  decisions. 

These  so-called  borderline  situations 
are  the  order  of  the  day  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  physical  facts  of  any 
Board  case  differ  from  the  physical  facts 
of  any  other  case.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
difficult  for  field  examiners,  for  attor- 
neys, for  trial  examiners  and  for  the 
Board  to  reach  a  decision.  Exceptions 
to  "ruling"  case  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  reverse  because  of  the  difference 
and  the  uniqueness  in  each  one  of  these 
cases  as  they  come  to  us. 

My  colleagues  then  warn  that : 

There  Is  reason  to  wonder  whether  the 
NLRB — which  was  created  by  Congress — 
even  concedes  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  to  formulate  and  establish  pol- 
icy In  the  labor-management  field. 

The  cause  for  alarm  stems  from  a  press 
release  concerning  a  speech — an  extra- 
judicial pronouncement  my  colleagues 
term  it — given  by  Board  Member  Gerald 
A.  Brown. 

My  colleagues  quote  from  this  press 
release  Mr.  Brown's  statement  that — 

In  my  view  the  Board  Is  unquestionably  a 
policymaking  tribunal. 

And  conclude  therefrom  that  this  ex- 
trajudicial pronouncement  seems  to  ar- 
ticulate an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
Board  members  which  indicate  very  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  policymaking  role  of 
Congress. 

I  have  read  not  only  the  full  text  of 
the  prey^s  release  which  my  colleagues 
inserted  in  the  Record,  but  I  also  have 
read  the  entire  speech  of  Board  Member 
Gerald  A.  Brown. 

I  feel  that  anyone  who  would  read  this 
speech  line  by  line  would  be  convinced 
that  here  is  a  very  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion of  Board  dilemma,  unusually  per- 
ceptive, of  a  gentleman  who  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  relations.  It  Is  given  In  a 
manner  which  contains  none  of  the 
rancorous  and  pretentious  dogma  that 
beclouds  so  much  of  labor  relations  de- 
bate. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  the  full  transcript  of 
the  speech  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rscoiiv. 
A  careful  reading  of  this  speech  wfil  be 
a  profitable  and  rewarding  experience. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olsen).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 
The  NLRB  on  the  New  Faoimras 
(By  Gerald  A.  Brown) 

Since  I  became  a  member  of  the  NLRB 
In  AprU  1961  I  have  been  aaked  many  times 
what  my  Impreaslona  of  the  job  were.  This 
was  usually  accompanied  by  an  observa- 
tion that  anyone  who  would  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco to  come  to  Washington  must  be  de- 
ficient In  good  judgment.  In  any  event. 
while  finding  It  necessary  to  run  twice  as 
fast  in  order  to  stay  In  the  same  place  on 
the  treadmill  on  which  I  found  myself, 
I  have  tried  to  piece  together  my  varied  re- 
actions. Without  wishing  to  appear  pedantic, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  proper  {perspective 
Involves  ailocatlng  specific  problems  to  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  stream  of  his- 
tory. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion indicates  that  virtually  the  only  certain- 
ty of  life  in  almost  all  areas  Is  change. 
Tlie  earth  Is  spinning  In  our  smaU  universe. 
and  every  moment  Is  different  from  the  last. 
Change  inevitably  brings  conflict.  This  re- 
quires contmual  reappraisal,  from  which.  I 
hof>€.  comes  progress.  Thorsteln  Veblen's 
thesis  that  inevitable  technological  changes 
compel  constant  readjustment  of  the  insti- 
tutional arrangements  made  by  mankind  has 
an  application  In  labor  relations.  Use  of  the 
scientific  method  wlilch  has  characterized 
the  20tb  century  Is  bf.sed  in  substantial  pert 
upon  experiment  ar.d  observation.  This. 
too.  has  significance  lor  the  NLRB,  and  as  I 
shall  Indicate  a  little  later,  adds  some  co- 
herence to  the  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  Federal  labor  law. 

In  view  of  the  volume  of  cases  which  we 
have  decided.  It  really  Is  a  distortion  to  con- 
centrate on  a  few  areas  where  changes  In 
poUcy  have  occurred.  Moreover.  I  find  U 
strange  that  so  miiny  people  should  be 
amazed  that  changes  in  Board  ooembershlp 
should  result  In  some  changed  Interpreta- 
tions of  a  changed  and  coo-plcx  law.  W^e 
are  not  clerks  punctdng  buttons  to  obtain 
some  preordained  decision. 

During  my  time  in  Washington.  I  have  be- 
come progressively  disappointed  at  what 
has  gradually  snowballed  Into  a  general 
tendency  among  conunentators  on  the  labor 
relations  scene  to  describe  the  new  Board 
members  as  recipients  of  the  debt  owed  or- 
ganized labor  by  President  Kennedy  and  to 
analyze  and  explain  the  Board's  decisions 
as  predictable  pronouncements  of  "Ken- 
nedy's Democratic,  prolabor  Board." 

To  be  sure.  I  am  aware  that  the  rulings  of 
the  Board  during  President  Eisenhowers 
administration  were  ofttimes  greeted  with 
such  shibboleths  as  "conservative.  Repub- 
lican, promanagemecf  and  therefore  sub- 
jected to  a  caliber  of  criticism  similarly 
lacking  in  penetration.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  my  disappointment  does  not  stem 
from  any  personal  fear  of  criticism.  I  have 
been  In  this  business  too  long  to  be  stir- 
prlsed  when  the  losing  party  tn  a  Board 
proceeding  yells  bias  to  divert  attention 
from  the  merits  of  his  case. 

But  responsible  reporting  requires  some- 
thing more — even  where  the  criticism  may 
be  Justified 

My  dislike  of  such  "label  pinning"  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Its  appeal  is  directed  at 
exacting  blind  emotional  instead  of  well- 
founded  rational  responses.  FOr  those  who 
view  virtually  all  disputes  as  battles  between 
labor  and  management,  there  is  an  almost 
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irresistible  temptation  summarily  to  classify 
each  and  every  decision  as  a  victory  for  one 
contestant  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  Inherent  weaknesses  In  adopting  such 
an  approach  are  twofold.  Firstly,  not  all 
Board  decisions  are  susceptible  to  so  simple 
a  breakdown.  ShocUng  as  the  thought  may 
be  In  some  quarters,  employers  and  unions 
frequently  take  similar  positions  with  re- 
spect to  issues  or  a  given  Board  case. 

Second,  more  often  than  not,  label  pinning 
beclouds  the  real  Issue  at  hand.  The  General 
Motors  case  recently  received  widespread 
publicity  as  a  Board  prolabor  decision, 
although  I  personally  view  It  as  a  relatively 
unimportant  case.  There,  a  legal  issue  was 
presented  Involving  a  detailed  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  precise  language  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  statute  as  well  as  a  study 
of  the  legislative  history  thereof.  We  were 
asked  to  determine  whether  a  so-called 
agency  shop  fell  within  the  limits  of  permis- 
sible union  security  provisions.  It  Is  Just  as 
ridiculous  categorically  to  dismiss  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  ruling  as  a  political  payoff  to  the 
United  Auto  Workers  as  It  would  be  to  equate 
the  original  Board  decision  with  a  payoff  to 
General  Motors. 

I  welcome  criticism  of  this,  or  any  other 
decision,  but  do  wish  it  would  be  directed 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  the  substantive 
issues  Involved,  and  to  the  Board's  rationale. 
These  are  the  common  grounds  upon  which 
some  useful  understanding  can  be  attained. 
Political  afflliatlon  of  the  individual  Board 
members  remains  an  irrelevant  factor. 
Granted,  reasonable  men  may  differ  as  to 
their  interpretation  of  a  statute,  but  this 
difference  should  not  merely  rest  upon 
whether  a  Board  member  gallantly  rode  into 
office  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  or  on  an  ele- 
phant. While  I  am  currently  one  of  three 
Democrats  on  the  Board,  statistics  clearly 
show  that  the  voting  pattern  constantly 
varies  from  case  to  case  and  cuts  across 
party  lines.  Indeed.  It  may  be  noted  that 
two  Eisenhower  and  two  Kennedy  appointees 
constituted  the  majority  in  the  General  Mo- 
tors case.  But  President  Kennedy  has  not 
appointed  messengers  for  any  one  vested 
interest  to  serve  as  members  of  this  Board. 

Before  turning  to  some  analysis  of  the 
changes,  a  word  about  my  concept  of  the 
role  of  the  NLRB  Is  appropriate.  We  are  an 
administrative  agency  entrusted  with  trans- 
lating a  general  public  policy  formulated  by 
Congress  Into  varied  and  changing  factual 
situations.  While  we,  of  course,  are  limited 
by  the  statute  under  which  we  operate,  ex- 
tensive discretion  is  granted  to  permit  ac- 
commodations to  the  changing  patterns.  The 
labor  problems  of  1962  resemble  those  of 
1935  only  in  a  semantical  sense.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  future  portend  an  Increasing 
tempo  of  change— not  only  from  the  con- 
tinuing technological  revolution  or  automa- 
tion, but  from  the  impact  of  the  developing 
new  countries  and  other  phases  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  In  an  address  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Pair,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  recently  observed,  "The 
public  Interest  Includes,  perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly today,  the  achievements  of  the 
Nation's  full  capacity  for  economic  growth 
We  have  paid  more  attention  in  the  past 
to  stability  than  to  growth,  reflecting  a  char- 
acteristically larger  concern  about  fears  than 
opportunities.  Yet  stability  without  growth 
is  as  Inadequate  a  goal  as  growth  without 
stabUlty.  And  growth  today  is  not  Just  an 
opportunity.  It  is  a  necessity." 

The  NLRB  is  charged  with  the  promotion 
of  a  public  policy  which  is.  in  essence  the 
encouragement  of  collective  bargaining  a^  the 
democratic  method  of  solving  labor  problems 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  despots  mak- 
ing up  our  own  rules  to  promote  ends  to  our 
liking.  Nor.  despite  frequent  appropriate 
use  of  the  analogy,  are  we  umpires  applying 
fixed  rules  to  two  or  more  contestants  in  a 
game.    As  the  Supreme   Ckjurt  said  in   the 
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General  Electric  reserved  gate  case  on  May 
29,  1961,  after  noting  that  a  statutory  pro- 
vision in  question  could  not  be  literally  con- 
strued: "The  natvxre  of  the  problem,  as 
revealed  by  unfolding  variant  situations,  in- 
evitably involves  an  evolutionary  process  for 
its  rational  resjKjnse,  not  a  quick,  definitive 
formula  as  a  <;omprehensive  answer.  And 
so.  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Board  has 
more  or  less  feln  its  way.  during  the  14  years 
in  which  it  has  had  to  apply  8(b)(4)(A), 
and  has  modified  and  reformed  its  standards 
on  the  basis  of  accumulating  experience. 
One  of  the  purposes  which  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  boards  Is  to  have  decisions  based 
upon  evidential  facts  under  the  particular 
statute  made  by  experienced  officials  with  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of 
the  subject  which  is  entrusted  to  their  ad- 
ministration." 

Such  a  statement  could  have  been  made 
about  many  of  the  act's  provisions. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  merely  to  enforce 
the  statute  as  vTltten.  In  many  areas  the 
words  are  unclear  and  in  others  guidance 
comes  only  in  most  general  terms.  The 
Board  has  always;  been  compelled  to  develop 
a  substantive  body  of  industrial  law  from 
such  terms.  Consistency  comes  not  from 
following  the  same  rule  inexorably  but  by 
adhering  always  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  statute. 

In  this  regard,  despite  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion I  heard  last  summer  at  St  Louis  at 
the  meetings  of  the  labor  law  section  of  the 
ABA.  it  is  highly  significant  that  labor  rela- 
tions laws  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
NLRB  and  not  the  Judiciary.  No  less  an 
authority  on  the  administrative  prrx-ess 
than  James  Landis  traced  this  result  to  a 
combination  of  two  major  factors  Courts 
could  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  enable 
them  to  develop  the  necessary  expertise  in 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  a  field  which,  not- 
withstanding all  its  complexities,  intrigues, 
and  dynamic  qualities,  provided  only  a  small 
proportion  of  a  Court's  total  case  load.  And 
secondly,  since  practical  Judgments  rather 
than  bare  legal  principles  are  the  kevnote 
to  lawmaking  in  an  Industrial  cornplex, 
commonsense  dictated  delegating  authority 
to  an  administrative  agency  whose  processes 
involve  policy  review,  reevaluatlon,  and  re- 
vision in  light  of  the  cumulative  experience 
acquired. 

The  unique  fact  that  day-to-day  relation- 
ships among  employers,  employees,  and 
unions  persist  even  after  the  litigation  and 
that  the  Boards  resolution  of  a  given  dis- 
pute will  do  much  to  shape  these  future  re- 
lations should  not  be  disregarded.  Board 
decisions  should  therefore  be  directed  at 
providing   pragmatic   solutions 

In  the  past  many  Board  members,  when 
requested  to  assess  this  agency's  role,  have 
indicated  that  we  are  not  a  policymaking 
•^o^y— ino^'estly  declaring  that  we  do  nothing 
more  than  Interpret  and  execute  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  In  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral labor  statutes.  A  former  Chairman  of 
the  NLRB.  in  discussing  policy  changes  made 
by  the  Board  in  the  early  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"This  has  provoked  some  criticism  and 
given  rise  to  charges  that  the  Board  Is  legis- 
lating •  •  •  something  we  have  no  right  to 
do.  •  •  •  But  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  legis- 
lated, we  have  done  nothing  more  than 
repeal  an  Improper  legislation  act  of  the 
prior  Board." 

I,  however,  cannot  endorse  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  an  unrealistic  appraisal  of  the 
Board's  function. 

While  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  we 
must  Interpret  and  execute  the  words  and 
will  of  Congress,  the  simple  yet  frustrating 
truth  is  that  all  too  often  neither  the  words 
nor  the  Intent  are  sufficiently  clear  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  answers  to  the  Issues  pre- 
sented. An  entire  series  of  vital  8  <  b  i  ( 7  h  c  i 
■recognition  picketing  problems  presently  be- 


fore the  Board  illustrates  our  dilemma 
Somehow  we  must  give  effect  both  to  that 
section's  general  prohibitions  and  to  the 
protection  afforded  publicity  picketing,  the 
extent  of  which  Congress  neglected  to  clarify 
We  wish  to  hold  expedited  elections  when 
warranted  and  also  to  prevent  unfair  labor 
practices   from    affecting   elections. 

Even  where  the  statutory  language  is  free 
from  ambiguity,  the  Board  is  sometimes  re- 
quired to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  and 
then  determine  which  of  two  conflicting 
policies  to  apply. 

Perhaps  the  Board  s  true  role  can  be  most 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
the  voluminous  pages  of  Board  decisions  in- 
volving aspects  of  labor  law  for  which  the 
Congress  furnished  only  the  barest  guide- 
lines. Thumbing  through  the  maze  of  com- 
plex and  technical  rules  concerlng  bargain- 
ing units,  for  example,  one  cannot  avoid 
being  overwhelmed  at  the  realization  that  all 
these  rules  Involving  single  versus  multi- 
employer units,  the  placement  of  technical 
employees,  plant  and  office  clerical  employ- 
ees, managerial  employees,  confidential  sea- 
sonal, casual,  and  part-time  employees,  and 
employees  performing  dual  functions— have 
been  whittled  out  of  one  declaration  in  sec- 
tion 9  that  the  Board  determine  the  unit  ap- 
propriate for  collective   bargaining. 

Likewise,  with  regard  to  complaint  cases 
while  fashioning  remedies  for  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  Board's  discretion  In  ordering 
ufflrmntlve  relief  is  limited  only  by  the  legis- 
lative requirement  that  it  must  "effectuate 
the  polkies  of  the  act"  and  by  the  Supreme 
Courf.s  requirement  that  It  be  remedial  not 
punitive.  Within  these  broad  boundaries 
the  Board  has  devised  a  substantial  body  of 
law  governing  such  matters  as  remedying  il- 
legal hiring  hall  arrangements,  "runaway 
shops."  the  unlawful  subcontracting  of  work, 
whether  an  offer  of  reinstatement  will  toil 
backpay  liability  and  determining  whether 
an  unfair  labor  practice  striker  should  be 
reinstated  despite  his  having  engaged  in  vio- 
lent activities  on  the  picket  line 

Undoubtedly  the  Board  will  be  called  upon 
to  continue  exercising  Ingenuity  with  respect 
to  other  remedy  problems.  It  is  anticipated. 
for  example,  that  the  Board  will  review  the 
General  Counsel's  recently  announced  inten- 
tion to  request  the  addition  of  interest  to 
backpay  awarded  to  dlscrlmlnatorlly  dis- 
charged employees. 

Thus  In  my  view  the  Board  Is  unquestion- 
ably a  policymaking  tribunal.  Given  an 
awareness  of  this  fundamental  truth  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  lU-concelved  attempt  to 
disavow  authority,  we  will  be  one  step  closer 
to  responsible  decisionmaking.  Under  this 
system  changes  are  inevitable.  Changes 
should  come  when  a  prior  good  policy  be- 
comes outmoded  or  upon  recognition  that  a 
prior  rule  was  not  sound  to  begin  with  or 
has  not  worked  out  as  expected,  or  when  ex- 
perience indicates  better  approaches.  While 
denying  politics  an  Improper  place  In  the 
decisionmaking  process.  I  do  not  deny  that 
a  members  viewpoint  may  be  influenced  by 
hi.s  background  or  philosophy,  nor  do  I  sug- 
gest that  Board  membership  would  be  identi- 
cal under  different  administrations.  For 
this  I  am  personally  grateful. 

Clyde  W  Summers,  presently  profes.sor  of 
law  at  Yale  University,  posed  this  Interesting 
question  several  years  ago: 

■This  agency  reaction  to  changes  in  the 
political  climate  Is  not  necessarily  bad. 
Ought  not  Government,  In  the  making  of 
policies,  reflect  majority  will?  Should  not 
aflmlnlstrative  agencies,  within  the  area  of 
discretion  granted  them,  chose  the  policy 
which  most  accurately  expresses  the  desires 
of  the  majority?  To  do  so  Is  to  make  democ- 
racy more  responsive,  an  especially  signifi- 
cant contribution  when  Government  tends 
to  become  remote.  It  is  true  that  our  prin- 
cipal instrument  for  expressing  majority  will 
Is    Congress    speaking    through    legislation. 
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However,  there  Is  serious  doubt  whether  Con- 
gress is  capable  of  expressing  small  shifts  or 
gradual  changes.  Amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  make  long  Jumps, 
tending  to  go  beyond  the  existing  balance 
point  of  public  opinion.  The  Board,  by 
bending  to  the  wind  can  enable  the  same 
statutory  words  to  serve  a  range  of  shifts, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  frequent 
changes.  When  the  am(  ndments  come,  it 
can  soften  the  shock  an  1  ease  the  adjust- 
ment, thereby  preserving  a  measure  of  con- 
tinuity and  stability. 

"Just  as  an  agency  can  be  valuable  be- 
cause it  may  be  responsive.  It  can  be  danger- 
ous because  It  is  not  responsible.  Members, 
once  appointed  and  vesu  d  with  power  may 
become  self-certain  In  their  own  judgments 
as  to  what  Is  wise  policy  and  become  Insensi- 
tive to  majority  will.  They  stand  outside 
the  mainstream  of  political  pressures  and 
may  fall  to  sense  accuraU  ly  changes  In  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  they  mike  policy  case  by 
case  they  may  obscure  the  developing  pattern 
and  thus  avoid  the  crysti  Illzlng  of  opinion. 
By  asserting  their  Indeper  dence  and  denying 
that  they  are  legislating  they  may  defiect 
Justified  criticism.  This  li  responsibility  need 
not  be  Intentional,  but  may  be  mere  mis- 
Judgment  or  failure  to  understand  the  place 
of  such  an  agency  within  !.  democratic  struc- 
ture. In  any  case,  there  is  an  ever  present 
threat  that  irresponsible  agencies  may  im- 
pede or  frustrate  the  processes  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

"What  we  seek,  then,  s  a  working  com- 
promise which  will  permit  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsiveness but  which  viU  prevent  an  ex- 
cess of  irresponsibility.  This  is  essentially 
the  problem  of  obtaining  fiexibility  without 
losing  control.  For  this  ve  need  guideposts 
which  will  help  mark  the  boundaries  of  dis- 
cretion and  procedures  wl  Ich  are  appropriate 
for  the  making  of  policy  iholces  ' 

This  perhaps  is  why  a ;  many  changes  In 
Board  policies  could  be  seen  from  1935  to 
1952  under  Democratic  administrations  as 
since. 

But  this  Is  not  to  sa'  that  our  policy- 
making authority  Is  unli  nlted.  To  see  how 
Judicial  review  effectively  operates  as  a 
check  upon  the  Board's  luthorlty.  we  have 
only  to  turn  our  attention  to  April  17,  1961. 
when  the  Supreme  Co  art  set  aside  the 
Board's  Mountain  Paclfi:  and  Brown-Olds 
doctrines.  Under  these  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretations, hiring  hall  arrangements  were 
no  longer  Illegal  per  se  Evidence  of  dis- 
crimination rather  than  an  automatic  pre- 
sumption was  necessary  to  find  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  Furthermore,  even  assuming 
the  existence  of  an  unlav»-ful  closed  shop  ar- 
rangement, employee-ui  ion  members  were 
no  longer  automaticallj  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement of  union  dues  and  initiation  fees. 
Evidence  that  union  membership  was  Infiu- 
enced  In  violation  of  the  act  was  now  an  in- 
dispensable element.  In  a  word,  the  bubble 
had  finally  burst  and  wi'th  it  these  so-called 
per  se  rules  fioated  to  th  'Ir  timely  demise. 

I  attach  particular  significance  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  aforenentioned  tacit  In- 
dictments of  these  per  se  rules,  perhaps  as 
much  because  they  coincided  with  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  NLRB  as  because  they  echo 
my  emphatic  belief  that  Independent  anal- 
ysis on  a  case-by-case  basis  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  mechanical  n.les. 

Other  Federal  courts  have  likewise  had 
occasion  to  criticize  the  creation  and  appli- 
cation of  rigid  rules. 

The  fourth  circuit  In  V  L.R.B.  v.  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.  stressed  the  need  for  modi- 
fying the  per  se  approach  to  unit  problems 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  section  9(b) 
(2 1  "frees  the  Board  from  the  domination  of 
its  past  decisions  and  drects  it  to  reexamine 
each  case  on  its  merits  and  leaves  It  free  to 
select  that  unit  which  it  deems  best  suited 
to  accomplish  the  statutory  purpose." 


Fixed  rules  are  easy  to  apply  and  provide 
the  parties  with  knowledge  upon  which  to 
predicate  their  actions.  These  are  desirable 
results  and  must,  of  course,  be  accorded 
some  weight.  Certainty  necessarily  follows 
from  the  Implementation  of  mechanistic 
rules,  taut  it  is  a  superficial  certainty  destined 
for  disrepute.  In  the  words  once  more  of 
Willard  Wlrtz,  "The  price  of  a  precise  rule 
today  Is  anomaly  in  the  results  of  Its  applica- 
tion." 

Judge  Leedom,  a  colleague  of  mine  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  recently 
in  objecting  to  some  current  changes  in 
decisional  policy,  explicated  three  major 
Justifications  for  stare  decisis,  htmnlllty, 
predictability,  and  continuing  stability. 

Judge  Jerome  Prank,  among  many  others, 
had  a  different  view— that  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis  seems  to  mean  that  certainty 
outweighs  Justice.  Frank  also  suggested, 
however,  that  a  rule  should  not  be  changed 
retroactively  if  a  person  who  has  relied  upon 
it  would  be  harmed  substantially. 

We  followed  this  equitable  consideration 
In  the  Ideal  Electric  case,  when  the  Wool- 
worth  rule  on  the  time  period  for  objections 
to  an  election  was  changed,  although  made 
applicable  only  for  future  cases. 

But  Judge  Frank  agrees  with  Holmes,  who 
labeled  as  "one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
law"  that  "ideas  become  encysted  in  phrases 
and  thereafter  for  a  long  time  cease  to  pro- 
voke further  analysis."  "The  constant  ef- 
fort,"  Frank  adds,  "to  achieve  a  stable 
equilibrium,  resembling  sleep,  is  immature. 
The  welcome  of  new  doubts,  the  keen  inter- 
est in  probing  Into  the  usual,  the  zest  of 
adventure  In  investigating  the  conven- 
tional—these are  life-cherishing  attitudes." 
One  does  not  lightly  or  capriciously  alter 
rules  that  seem  to  be  effective  or  widely  ac- 
cepted, but  too  many  legal  scholars  have 
concluded  that  even  stare  decisis  yields  more 
uncertainty  than  certainty. 

And  as  Justice  Jackson  has  so  aptly  com- 
mented, "If  the  law  were  static  and  change- 
less, it  could  offer  little  more  than  an  exer- 
cise of  memory.  The  real  romance  of  the 
law  Is  the  combination  of  continuity  and 
change,  the  reconciliation  of  stability  with 
progress." 

The  normal  demands  of  any  transitory  age, 
moreover,  cry  out  for  an  attitude  of  flexibil- 
ity.    My  Initial  actions  as  a  Board  member 
have  been  directed  at  the  attainment  of  this 
goal.     A  great  lesson  Is  to  be  learned  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  April  17  opinions,  the 
breadth  of  which  exceeds  the  specific  sub- 
stantive   issues    presented    therein.      I    am 
pleased  to  report  tonight  that  this  fact  has 
not  gone  unheeded.    Indeed,  when  viewed  as 
a    whole.    In    my   opinion,   the   Board's   most 
recent  decisions  depict  a  definite  movement 
awav  from  the  rubberstamp  approval  of  per 
se  rules.     This   trend  has   manifested  itself 
In   an   impressive   variety   of   representation 
and  unfair  labor  practice  cases.    Among  the 
most  significant  contributions  to  modifica- 
tion of  the   per  se  approach  in  representa- 
tion cases  is  the  Sheffield  Corp.  case.    There 
the   Board    indicated   Its  disapproval  of  the 
former   practice  of  automatically  excluding 
all  technical  employees  from  production  and 
maintenance  units  whenever  the  parties  dis- 
agreed as  to  their  unit  placement.    A  Board 
panel,   comprised   Incidentally    of   Chairman 
McCulloch  and  Members  Rodgers  and  Brown, 
explicitly  discarded  the  automatic  placement 
formula,  substituting  In  Its  stead  the  case- 
by-case  analysis  based  upon  such  factors  as 
the   desires  of   the   parties,   bargaining  his- 
tory, similarity  of  skills.  Job  functions  and 
working     conditions,     common     supervision 
and  or  interchange  of  employees,  type  of  in- 
dustry,    organization     of     the     plant,     and 
whether   any  union   seeks  to  represent   the 
technical    employees   separately.     A    similar 
approach   has   been    indicated   with   respect 
to  driver  salesmen,  and  may  be  followed  in 
other  types  of  units. 


The  case-by -case  approach  also  was 
adopted  In  the  recent  American  Cyanamid 
decision.  After  reconsidering  the  question 
of  whether  a  separate  unit  of  maintenance 
department  employees  was  appropriate  in 
situations  where  another  union  sought  an 
overall  Industrial  unit  of  the  production  and 
maintenance  employees,  the  Board  demon- 
strated once  again  Its  determination  to  avoid 
per  se  rules  by  specifically  concluding  that 
the  mere  absence  of  a  bargaining  history  in 
a  production  and  maintenance  unit  would 
not.  Ipso  facto,  establish  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  maintenance  unit. 

Many  fixed  rules  with  respect  to  allegedly 
objectionable  preelection  conduct  have  fared 
no  better.  Their  disappearance  marks  an- 
other step  forward  In  the  Board's  assault  on 
per  se  thinking.  Thus,  for  example,  em- 
ployer statements  that  union  victories  may 
result  in  plant  shutdowns  and  or  transfer 
of  operations  to  other  geographical  locations 
are  no  longer  automatically  equated  to  pre- 
dictions nor  are  they  automatically  con- 
sidered protected  campaign  oratory.  Resort 
to  the  prediction  label,  while  obviously 
offering  us  certainty  of  result,  begs  the  real 
issue.  For.  as  the  present  Board  well  recog- 
nizes, the  question  upon  which  each  case 
should  turn  is  whether  when  viewed  in 
proper  context,  the  employer's  words,  even 
If  couched  In  terms  of  a  prediction,  or  state- 
ment of  legal  position,  render  employee  free 
choice  impossible. 

The  complaint  case  field  is  receiving  simi- 
lar treatment.  At  one  time  in  the  not-too- 
distant  past,  union  picketing  to  protest 
either  an  employer's  substandard  wages  or 
an  employee's  discharge  was  automatically 
regarded  as  a  demand  for  recognition. 

Today,  however,  as  Illustrated  in  the  Calu- 
met contractors  and  Fanelli  Ford  sales  cases, 
the  Board  subscribes  to  a  more  realistic  and 
less  mechanistic  approach.  Before  passing 
judgment  on  the  obiect  of  any  picketing  ac- 
tivities, we  analyze  the  union's  conduct  in 
the  context  of  the  particular  facts  of  each 
case . 

Likewise,  in  passing  upon  the  many  diffi- 
cult problems  which  lie  in  the  so-called  gra\ 
area  between  lawful  primary  and  unlawful 
secondary  activity,  the  Board  has  reversed 
two  other  rigid  rules  formerly  applied.  Thus, 
In  Plauche  Electric,  we  reversed  the  Wash- 
ington Coca  Cola  rule  and  refused  to  pro- 
hibit automatically  "all  picketing  at  the  site 
where  the  employees  of  the  primary  employer 
spend  practically  their  entire  working  day  ^ 
simply  because  they  may  report  for  a  few  r^ 
minutes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
day  to  the  regular  place  of  business  of  the 
primary  employer."  In  Minneapolis  House 
Furnishing  we  discarded  the  former  rule  that 
union  activity  at  a  secondary  employer's 
premises  necessarily  Invited  employees  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  picketing 
union  and  to  refrain  from  working  behind 
the  picket  line.  Pacts  may  differentiate 
appeals  to  consumers  from  appeals  to  em- 
ployees. 

Much  of  this  commentary  is  applicable  to 
the  Board's  review  of  contract  clauses  for 
possible  unfair  labor  practice  implications. 
Thus.  In  Minnesota  Milk  the  Board  refused 
to  find  that  section  8(e) 's  ban  on  hot  cargo 
clauses  automatically  barred  all  agreements 
prohibiting  the  subcontracting  of  work. 
Our  exploration  of  this  new  statutory  fron- 
tier continues  in  a  similar  manner. 

Summing  up  this  trend  in  general  terms. 
I  would  say  that  the  present  Board  iias  freed 
itself  from  the  self-inflicted  dedication  to 
per  se  rules  which  had  effectively,  though 
perhaps  unwittingly  tied  the  hands  of  the 
predecessor  Board.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
resurrected  freedom  to  act  on  the  merits 
of  individual  cases  will  enhance  responsible 
decisionmaking  and  better  enable  the  Board 
to  serve  the  public  Interest  which  the  act 
was  intended  to  promote. 
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Vf  ThlB  Is  my  opinion  even  though  recogniz- 

ing that  some  per  ae  niles  have  existed  since 
the  early  days  of  the  statute,  and  others  may 
be  Justified. 

The  dlQerence,  however,  Is  not  only  one  of 
degree.  The  significance  Is  primarily  one  of 
approach. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  stated  long  ago,  "But 
Inasmuch  as  the  real  Justification  of  a  rule  of 
law.  If  there  be  one.  Is  that  It  helps  to  bring 
about  a  social  end  which  we  desire.  It  Is  no 
less  necessary  that  those  who  make  and  de- 
velc^  the  law  should  have  those  ends  articu- 
lately In  their  mind." 

The  broad  statutory  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral labor  acts  have  an  essential  role  in  the 
Board's  decisionmaking  process.  The  phi- 
losophy underlying  the  original  statute  was 
simple  yet  profound.  Succinctly  expressed 
In  the  words  of  Its  creator.  Senator  Wagner, 
"Industrial  peace  rests  upon  freedom,  not 
restraint;  upon  equality,  not  subservience; 
upon  cooperation,  not  domination." 

Significantly,  this  formula  has  survived  the 
passage  of  both  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
drum-Grlffln  Acts.  And  today  the  very  same 
general  principles  remain  the  declared  pol- 
icy of  the  Pederal  Government  for  eliminat- 
ing Industrial  strife. 

To  be  siire.  further  declarations  of  legisla- 
tive policy  may  be  found  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual sections  of  the  act,  but  they  are  di- 
rected at  problem  areas  more  restricted  in 
scope.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  statute 
Indicates  that  the  Government  is  not  neutral 
as  to  the  desirability  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. With  few  exceptions,  It  should  be 
neutral  as  to  the  results  in  any  given  eco- 
nomic contest.  The  Government  helps  pro- 
vide the  channels,  but  under  our  system  it  is 
properly  left  to  the  parties  themselves  to 
achieve  the  solution  to  their  problems.  It  is 
short  sighted  and  destructive  to  label  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  as  class  conflict. 

Today,  moreover,  our  problems  have  taken 
on  a  new  dimension.  For  we  now  find  our 
system  subjected  to  its  most  rigorous  chal- 
lenge. With  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia aware  that  each  possesses  unprecedented 
capacity  for  mass  destruction,  the  cold  facts 
of  life  point  away  from  a  military  and  to- 
ward an  economic  struggle.  Thus,  one  burn- 
ing Issue  of  the  day  is  whether  production 
goals  are  attainable  under  our  system  of  In- 
dustrial democracy.  The  stakes  are  high  as 
numerous  uncommitted  nations  throughout 
the  world  sit  this  very  day  In  Judgment  on 
the  relative  performances  of  the  two  com- 
peting systems. 

I  came  to  Washington  with  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  the  task  at  hand. 
My  experience  In  the  San  Francisco  regional 
office  indicated  clearly  that  Board  decisions 
have  a  great  practical  Impact  on  employer, 
employee,  and  union  relationships.  I  also 
came  mindful  that  the  Board's  activities  cut 
across  laaues  of  economic, technological,  polit- 
ical, psychological,  and  sociological  Import 
And  If  that  were  not  a  sufficiently  awesome 
thought,  I  was  mindful  further  that  our 
degree  of  success  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence far  beyond  the  continental  Umlts 
of  these  United  State*.  As  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  said  at  that 
meeting  in  St.  Louis: 

"The  future  of  collective  bargaining— in- 
deed  of  what  we  caU  civilization— depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  renewing  a 
quality  which  In  recent  years  has  sometime* 
seemed  almost  to  disappear— tolerance, 
faith  In  the  powers  of  reason,  recognition  of 
the  falllbUlty  but  belief  In  the  essentUl 
ratlonaUty   and   perfectibility  of   man." 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  heartening  note 
by  quoting  from  a  New  York  Times'  editorial 
of  January  7: 

"P>OCKSS8    TOWAKD    LABO«    FCACS 

"Anxiety  over  strikes  and  strike  threats 
in  key  industries  tends  to  make  us  forget 
the  extent  to  which  peace  prevaUs  In  the 
negotiation  of  most  of  the  country's  150,000 
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collective  bargaining  agreements.  A  report 
Just  Issued  by  the  Labor  Department  shows 
that  the  number  of  strikes  last  year  dropped 
to  the  lowest  level  since  World  War  n  and 
that  the  time  lost  matched  the  low  record 
set  In  1957. 

"The  16,500.000  man-days  of  strike  Idleness 
in  1961  sounds  like  a  mountainous  total; 
yet  It  represented  only  1  lost  hour  In  every 
700  when  measured  against  all  the  avail- 
able work  time.  This  is  far  below  the  losses 
through  coffee  breaks,  Industrial  accidents, 
absenteeism  or  the  inability  of  unemployed 
workers  to  find  Jobs  they  are  able  and  eager 
to  fill." 

I  would  hope  that  during  my  next  4 
years  with  the  NLRB  we  will  witness  evsn 
greater  progress  toward  industrial  p>eace  and 
harmonious  labor-management  relations, 
and  that  the  analysts  will  find  that  the 
cofl^ee  break  and  not  the  strike  poses  the 
greatest  challenge  to  maximum  productivity. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  should  like  to 
quote  some  other  parts  from  this  speech 
to  Indicate  that  a  contrary  interpreta- 
tion might  be  gathered  than  that  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  : 

In  view  of  the  volume  of  cases  which  we 
have  decided,  It  really  is  a  distortion  to  con- 
centrate on  a  few  areas  where  chnnees  In 
policy  have  occtirred.  Moreover.  I  find  it 
strange  that  so  many  people  should  be 
amazed  that  changes  In  Board  membership 
should  result  In  some  changed  Interpreta- 
tions of  a  changed  and  complex  law. 

Another  quote : 

We  are  an  administrative  agency  entru-sted 
with  translating  a  general  public  policy 
formulated  by  Congress  into  varied  and 
changing  factual  situations. 

Another  quote: 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  de.spots 
making  up  our  own  rules  to  promote  ends 
to  our  liking. 

These  are  just  typical  examples  of  the 
language  of  this  speech.  I  might  give 
one  further  quotation: 

While  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  we  must 
Interpret  and  execute  the  words  and  will  of 
Congress,  the  simple  yet  frustrating  truth 
Is  that  all  too  often  neither  the  words  nor 
the  Intent  are  sufficiently  clear  to  provide 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  Issues  presented. 

This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  this 
issue  for  a  few  minutes.  The  facts  are 
that  Board  personnel  have  spent  count- 
less time  in  pouring  over  the  debate  on 
Landrum-Oriffln  to  elicit  congressional 
Intent.  In  case  after  case  the  debate  is 
absolutely  silent  on  the  issue  before  the 
Board.  It  ia  not  the  Board  which  is 
derelict,  it  is  not  Congress.  It  is  the  con- 
trary, ordinary  traffic  in  human  events. 

My  colleague  tells  us  that  in  the  Wag- 
ner Act  and  in  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Oriffln  amendments,  and  I 
read: 

The  law  spells  out  In  definite  terms  the 
conduct  which  constitutes  these  unfair  labor 
practices.  These  unfair  labor  practices  are 
clearly  defined.  They  are  carefully  enumer- 
ated In  the  law.     This  point — 

Continues  my  colleague — 

Is  most  lmp>ortant.  It  underscores  the  fact 
that  the  Labor  Board  has  no  jxiUcymaklng 
authority  In  these  cases. 

What  are  the  facts?  Is  the  language 
of  the  unfair  labor  practice  sections  of 
the  act  so  definite,  so  clearly  defined,  so 


carefully  enumerated,  that  It  can  be 
administered  by  button-pushing  clerks? 
If  so,  why  are  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Board  required  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate? 
Let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  act. 
The  unfair  labor  practices  portion  of 
the  act  begins  with  a  section  8(a)(1), 
making  it  unfair  for  an  employer  to 
interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  em- 
ployees in  the  exercise  of  their  right 
under  section  7  to  self -organization  and 
to  engage  in  other  concerted  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection.  The 
language  was  written  into  the  act  over 
25  years  ago,  but  despite  literally  hun- 
dreds of  court  decisions  construing  its 
intent  and  purpose — often  by  closely 
divided  vote— reasonable  men  still  differ 
as  to  when  a  given  practice  runs  afoul 
of  the  law. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  litmus-paper 
test ;  obviously,  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Board  must  apply  a  reasoned  judgment 
when  asked  to  decide  whether  an  em- 
ployer has  violated  this  provision  of  the 
law.  Before  this  section  comes  into  play, 
there  is  a  jurisdictional  hurdle:  the  neu- 
tral employer  must  be  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce. I  note  briefly  that  the  question 
of  when  interstate  commerce  begins  and 
intrastate  commerce  ends  is  a  question 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  since  the  days  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Moreover,  we 
provided  in  the  act  that  the  Board  in 
its  discretion  may  decline  to  assert  ju- 
risdiction over  any  labor  dispute  where  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  effect  of 
such  labor  dispute  on  commerce  is  not 
sufficiently  substantial  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Can  the 
Labor  Board  surmount  the  threshold 
question  of  commerce  without  exercising 
an  informed  discretion?  Obviously  not, 
as  we  commanded  them  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion, and  thereby  I  might  add,  to 
make  policy. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  spent  weeks 
investigating    the   interstate   commerce 
aspects  of  a  case.     Is  the  shipment  In 
interstate  direct,  or  indirect,  how  much, 
by  whom?    There  is  no  need  to  belabor 
the  is.^ue  or  make  more  of  it  than  any 
other  human  endeavor.    I  merely  point 
it  out  to  indicate  that  what  we  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  can  dispose  of  so 
readily  with  a  few  cavalier  words  has 
generally  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
searching  scrutiny  from  bottom  to  top. 
Surmounting  the  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lem of  commerce  In  the  secondary  boy- 
cott subsection,  we  enter  Into  a  maze  of 
statutory  language.    It  Is  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  first,  to  induce  or 
encourage  an  employed   Individual;   or 
second,  to  threaten,  coerce,  or  restrain 
any  person— except,  presumably,  an  em- 
ployed    individual— where     an     object 
thereof— we  here  have  subjective  prob- 
lems of  intent  and  motivation— is  forc- 
ing   or    requiring- presumably    this    Is 
something   different   from   inducing   or 
encouraging  and  from  threatening,  co- 
ercing, or  restraining— any  person  from 
dealing  Ln  the  products  of  any  other  pro- 
ducer, processor,  or  manufacturer.     We 
then  added  several  qualifications:  First, 
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that  nothing  was  intended  to  make  un- 
lawful any  primary  strike;  second,  that 
nothing  was  intended  to  make  unlawful 
a  refusal  by  any  person  to  enter  upon 
the  premises  of  any  (;mployer  during  a 
strike  situation;  and  ihird,  that  nothing 
in  the  listed  prohibitions  should  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  pu  ilicity.  other  than 
picketing — when  do  i  andbillers  become 
picketeis — for  the  pui  pose  of  truthfully 
advising  the  public,  including  consumers 
and  members  of  a  liibor  organization, 
that  a  product  or  products — presumably, 
the  same  kind  of  product  or  products 
mentioned  before  the  qualifications  be- 
gin— are  produced  by  an  employer  with 
whom  the  labor  organization  has  a  pri- 
mary dispute.  Then  we  added  an  excep- 
tion to  the  publicity  p:oviso:  that  it  will 
not  be  operative  if  it  has  an  effect  of 
inducing — degree  unspecified — any  indi- 
vidual— but  presumab  y  not  a  person — 
employed  by  any  person  other  than  the 
primary  employer  to  -efuse  to  pick  up, 
deliver,  or  transport  uny  goods,  and  so 
forth,  at  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
ployer engaged  in  such  distribution. 

Compare  the  above  secondary-boycott 
provision  with  the  relatively  uncompli- 
cated statutory  prohil>ition  against  re- 
fusal to  bargain  collectively  with  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  labor.  This  latter  provi- 
sion on  its  face,  to  paraphrase  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Griffin  1  spells  out  in  definite 
terms  the  conduct  \yhich  constitutes 
these  unfair  labor  practices:  but  we  all 
know  that  the  inter  aretation  of  this 
mandate  has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
dispute  for  a  period  ej.ceedin.s;  25  years; 
and  today,  in  individi.al  cases,  remains 
unsettled.  How  then,  can  we  expect  the 
Labor  Board  to  appl/  the  secondary- 
boycott  provisions  without  exercising 
discretion  and  di'^cernment  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  individual  cases  which  come  to 
them  for  review. 

When  you  add  to  tht?se  awesome  prob- 
lems those  related  to  the  actual  physical 
events  at  the  scene  ol  action,  the  deci- 
sion problems  compound.  Who  was 
driving  the  truck?  Did  he  really  say  that 
at  the  loading  platform,  and  how  far.  by 
the  way,  was  this  loading  platform  from 
the  main  gate,  and  which  employer's  em- 
ployee was  manning  the  gate?  And  ex- 
actly what  was  in  the  truck?  Was  there 
anything  else  in  it  besides?  The  simple, 
unadorned  facts  in  secondary-boycott 
ca.ses  are  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  And 
this  is  before  the  lawyers  have  even 
entered  the  scene.  There  are  just  peo- 
ple. And  then  there  are  field  examiners. 
It  is  only  at  this  point,  must  later,  that 
we  are  ready  for  boards  and  Congress- 
men. 

The  members  of  the  Labor  Board  are 
not  ciphers.  They  were  not  appointed 
to  punch  IBM  machines.  The  dynamic 
nature  of  our  unfolding  industrial  de- 
velopment requires  that  the  members  of 
the  Labor  Board  exercise  an  Informed 
judgment  In  rounding  out  the  contours 
of  our  act.  The  fact  is  each  case  before 
the  Board  is  unique— its  facts,  physical 
surroundings.  There  is  no  way  for  con- 
rrressional  intent,  however  well  Inten- 
tioned  or  complete,  to  deal  with  every 
'jituation. 


There  is  nothing  unique  about  vest- 
ing this  kind  of  policy-making  power  in 
the  members  of  the  Labor  Board.  Since 
the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic  the  cus- 
toms officials  and  tax  collectors  have  had 
to  make  ix)licy  decisions  in  the  applica- 
tion of  our  laws.  Try  as  we  might,  and 
detail  as  we  will,  we  have  to  date  been 
unable  to  write  a  tax  bill  without  am- 
biguity. When  we  began  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  fares,  our  statutory 
standard  was  one  of  reason;  a  standard 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
antitrust  laws  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Today,  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  awards 
broadcast  permits  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars under  a  statutory  directive  couched 
in  terms  of  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity. 

We  acknowledge  that  those  who  head 
our  administrative  agencies  make  policy 
when  we  appoint  them  for  short  terms, 
at  stated  intervals,  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  An  ostrich - 
like  denial  of  this  self-evident  fact  serves 
only  to  balk  intelligent  discussion  at  the 
threshold.  This  is  in  no  way  to  deny 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  formulate  and  establish  policy;  it  is 
but  to  acknowledge  that  the  success  of 
our  Government  rests  on  the  coordinated 
cooperation  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches,  each  with  its 
checks,  each  with  its  balances. 

I  have  knowTi  Board  Member  Brown 
for  many  years  and  consider  him  a 
warm,  personal  friend.  I  have  worked 
with  Mr.  Brown  and  know  him  to  be  an 
honest,  conscientious,  and  able  public 
servant.  I  have  shared  with  him  the 
frustrating  experience  of  attempting  to 
apply  the  will  of  Congress  in  situations 
both  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  when 
the  labor  law  provisions  were  spelled  out 
in  Congress.  I  believe  the  speech  in 
which  he  outlines  some  of  these  frustra- 
tions Is  therapeutic  to  those  of  us  who 
lack  firsthand  experience  in  the  day-to- 
day field  application  of  the  laws  we 
write. 

When  I  worked  at  the  Board,  little  did 
I  realize  that  I  would  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  defense 
of  his  good  name. 

I  remember  well  one  of  the  last  cases 
that  I  investigated  before  leaving  it. 
The  case  was  what  we  call  a  simple 
8<a)(3).  A  sawmill  worker  had  been 
discharged  by  his  employer  at  an  iso- 
lated little  mill  quite  distant  from  any 
town,  with  the  worst  roads  Imaginable. 
The  employer  said  this  man,  this  sawyer 
had  been  discharged  because  he  was  not 
a  good  sawyer.  He  showed  me  the 
warped  lumber  In  the  yard.  The  sawyer 
said  he  had  been  discharged  because  he 
belonged  to  the  International  Wood- 
workers, and  was  seeking  to  organize  the 
mill.  In  10  days  of  Investigation,  and 
during  two  different  trips  I  sought  to 
probe  the  facts  and  weigh  the  two  ac- 
counts. I  believed  there  was  a  case.  At 
least  a  complaint  should  Issue.  I  will 
no*  forget  my  discussion  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  with  my  regional  director,  Ger- 
ald A.  Brown.  We  talked  about  the  saw. 
the  cant  of  the  mill,  the  habits  of  the 
sawyer.  Mr.  Brown  refused  to  issue  a 
complaint.     There  was  insufficient  evi- 


dence. I  know  I  am  safe  in  returning 
the  same  verdict  here  on  the  criticism 
of  the  Board— insufficient  evidence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Clem 
Miller]  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  that  the  synopsis 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois IMr.  PuciNSKi]  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olsen  • .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY  AND 
ITS  EFFECT  ON  DOMESTIC  IN- 
DUSTRIES AND  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  news  dispatches  report  that  the 
European  Common  Market  has  decided 
to  take  reprisals  against  the  United 
States  because  of  the  President's  recent 
action  restoring  the  duty  on  U.S.  im- 
ports of  carpets  and  glass.  An  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  follows : 

Common  Market  Agrees  on  Reprisals 
Against  United  States 

Brussels.  BrLCiuM. — The  six  ministers  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  or 
Common  Market,  agreed  on  reprisals  against 
the  United  States  l>ecau8e  of  a  Washington 
decision  to  double  tariffs  on  carpets  and 
sheet  glass 

A  spokesman  for  the  council  of  ministers 
said  the  six  ministers  had  agreed  to  raise 
duties  on  certain  American  Industrial  prod- 
ucts. The  decision  followed  a  Belgian  com- 
plaint that  the  United  States  violated  rules 
of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  by  doubling  tariffs  for  Belgian  carpets 
and  sheet  glass  without  prior  consultations. 
Higher  duties  on  carpets  and  sheet  glass  are 
due  to  go  Into  effect  June  17. 

Common  Market  member  nations  are  Bel- 
glum.  France.  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  West  Germany. 

The  Common  Market  reprl«al«  afTect  U.S. 
polyethylene  textiles,  polyester  textiles  and 
other  manmade  textiles.  For  these  prod- 
ucts the  six  nations  agreed  to  double  the 
tariffs,  roughly  to  40  percent  from  20  percent. 

Another  category  of  products — varnishes 
and  water  colors — has  been  raised  to  19  per- 
cent after  a  reduction  to  16  percent,  the 
spokesman  said. 

American  exports  of  these  types  of  prod- 
ucts to  the  Common  Market  nations  total 
$27  million  annually.  The  difference  In 
duty  will  total  S5  million. 

Since  advance  notice  of  30  days  is  needed 
for  reprisal  measures  under  rules  of  the 
General    Agreement,    they    will    take    effect 
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July  17,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
ministerial  council. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  this 
action  because  I  ttiink  It  illustrates  an 
important  difference  in  approach  by  Eu- 
ropean countries,  in  comparison  with 
what  has  become  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  trade  matters  affect- 
ing home  Industries. 

To  put  this  matter  in  some  perspec- 
tive we  have  to  go  back  a  few  years. 
When  the  Congress  extended  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1951.  it  directed  the 
President  to  make  no  reductions  in  duty 
in  trade  agreements  which  would  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  American 
industries  and  workers.  It  also  directed 
that  this  policy  be  set  forth  in  trade 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
provided  definite  procedures,  so  that  this 
policy  could  be  carried  out.  These  con- 
sisted of  the  peril-point  investigation  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  was  made 
a  mandatory  requirement  before  the 
President  entered  into  any  new  trade 
agreements.  And  it  included  the  escape 
clause  procedure. 

The  purpose  of  the  peril-point  pro- 
cedure was  tx)  advise  the  President  in  a 
factual  manner  of  those  proposed  trade 
agreement  concessions  which  would  vio- 
late the  policy  referred  to  above.  The 
Tariff  Commission's  findings  were  sup- 
posed to  enable  the  President  to  avoid 
making  reductions  in  duty  which  would 
cause  trouble  for  our  domestic  indus- 
tries and  workers. 

The  point  of  the  escape-clause  pro- 
cedure was  to  provide  a  means  for  the 
correction  of  mistakes  in  the  making  of 
tariff  reductions  by  the  United  States. 
The  peril-point  and  escape-clause  pro- 
cedures were  carried  forward  by  subse- 
quent extensions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  the  Congress  tried  to 
emphasize  that  policy  and  to  improve 
those  procedures  by  amendments  in  the 
1955  and  1958  Extension  Acts. 

Nevertheless,     mistakes     have     been 

made  both  in  the  reduction  of  duties 

which  have  harmed  domestic  industries 

and  workers:  and  in  the  failure  of  the 

executive  branch  to  restore   duty  cuts 

when  the  Tariff  Commission  found  that 

increased  imports  caused  serious  injury. 

It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 

Kennedy   administration,   that   he   has 

acted  favorably  on  a  higher  proportion 

of  Tariff  Commission  findings  of  injury 

than  his  predecessor.     While  Members 

may  not  all  agree  with  the  exact  steps 

which  the  President  is  following,  it  is 

evident  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  adjust 

a  bad  import  situation  on  cotton  textiles 

and  that  he  is  giving  or  has  promised  to 

give  attention  to  the  import  problems  of 

other  sections  of  the  textile  industry.    It 

is  known   that   administration   officials 

have    been    holding    discussions    with 

other  Industries  with  similar  problems. 

In  these  matters  the  President  has 
proceeded  with  great  deliberation,  bu'  to 
his  credit  he  has  proceeded.  A  program 
of  action  has  been  developed,  and  he  has 
overcome  the  rather  considerable  opposi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  to  taking 
any  action  that  would  benefit  domestic 
industries  affected  by  imports. 

In  the  carpet  and  glass  cases,  the 
President  has  received  not  one,  but  two 


thorough,  factual  reports  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  finding  that  serious  injury 
from  Imports  exists,  and  recommending 
an  adjustment  of  duties.  After  causing 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  restudy  these 
cases,  the  President  on  March  19  pro- 
claimed an  adjustment  in  the  duty  to 
correct  the  mistake  which  had  been  made 
in  unwisely  reducing  the  duty  on  these 
products  in  the  past  in  violation  of  the 
policy  expressed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1951  Extension  Act  to  wit.  that  no  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  that  would  cause 
serious  injury. 

It  needs  to  be  said  that  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  commercial  interests 
involved,  the  President  subsequently  de- 
ferred the  effective  date  of  the  carpet  and 
glass  tariff  adjustments  to  June  17. 

During  the  period  which  has  inter- 
vened this  administration  has  been  in 
consultation  with  Belgium  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  these  tariff  adjustments,  as  it  is 
obligated  to  do  under  the  provisions  of 
GATT. 

The  United  States  has  offered  com- 
pensatory reductions  in  duties  on  other 
products  to  Belgium  and  the  Common 
Market  countries,  but  they  have  curtly 
refused  to  consider  any  course  of  action 
by  the  United  States  except  a  rescission 
by  the  President  of  the  steps  which  he 
has  taken  in  the  carpet  and  glass  cases 
in  obedience  to  UJS.  domestic  law. 

Today's  news  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  put  in  motion  retaliatory  meas- 
ures increasing  duties  on  U.S.  products 
in  order  to  protect  the  pace  of  economic 
activity  claimed  to  exist  in  the  Belgian 
carpet  and  glass  factories,  shows  that  the 
European  countries  have  no  hesitation  in 
handling  their  trade  relations  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  protective  of  their  home  in- 
dustries. They  feel  no  hesitancy  to  take 
such  action  and  to  justify  it  on  the 
ground  that  in  their  judgment  it  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  jobs  in  the  industries 
affected. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Common  Market  countries,  in- 
cluding Belgium,  have  little  or  no  un- 
employment in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  countries  of  the  Common 
Market  are,  in  fact,  experiencing  a  rather 
serious  labor  shortage.  Workers  who 
may  be  affected  by  a  cut  in  carpet  and 
glass  production  in  Belgium  and  the 
other  Common  Market  countries  can  ob- 
viously be  quickly  absorbed  in  other  in- 
dustrial occupations  in  the  booming 
economy  of  the  Common  Market. 

The  lesson  for  us  is  plain.  Under  the 
domination  of  the  State  Department  the 
United  States  has  been  unwilling  to  take 
actions  designed  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
workers  in  industries  adversely  affected 
by  excessive  import  competition.  Until 
President  Kennedy's  action  in  behalf  of 
carpets  and  glass,  we  had  seen  virtually 
no  affirmative  action  by  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  own  industries  and 
workers,  at  least  in  recent  years.  The 
testimony  developed  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  hearings 
on  the  trade  bill  dwelt  very  often  on  the 
nontariff  import  restrictions  maintained 
by  Common  Market  countries  against 
U.S.  exports. 

Yesterday  the  Governors  of  Georgia, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Mississippi  met 


with  the  President  to  bring  personally 
to  his  attention  the  problems  which  will 
be  caused  the  poultry  industries  of  those 
States  and  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Common  Market  raises  its  duty  on 
frozen  poultry  next  month  as  part  of 
the  restrictive  measures  on  agricultural 
imports  which  are  being  imposed  under 
the  Treaty  of  Rome.  If  the  Common 
Market  retaliates  against  the  United 
States  for  the  tariff  adjustments  on  car- 
pets and  glass,  will  the  United  States 
retaliate  against  the  Common  Market  for 
the  tariff  increases  which  the  Common 
Market  is  imposing  on  imports  of  poul- 
try products  from  the  United  States? 

The  actions  of  the  Common  Market 
in  refusing  to  discuss  compensatory  con- 
cessions, in  refusing  to  abide  by  the  spirit 
of  the  escape  clause  in  GATT  which 
gives  the  United  States  a  right  to  with- 
draw concessions  causing  serious  Injury 
bode  no  good  for  the  United  States  if 
the  authority  contained  in  the  new  trade 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

H.R.  11970.  the  so-called  clean  bill 
ordered  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  yesterday,  would  give  the 
President  the  power  to  eliminate  duties 
entirely  on  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  in  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  If  an  adjustment  in  duties 
on  products  like  carpets  and  glass  is 
prreetod  by  such  determined  opposition 
from  the  Common  Market  what  hope  is 
there  under  the  new  trade  bill  that  the 
adjustments  in  duty  provided  for  can 
ever  be  exercised  without  precipitating 
an  international  crisis? 

The  Common  Market  has  made  it 
plain  that  they  are  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  United  States  on  any  basis 
other  than  the  elimination  of  our 
duties— they  will  not  countenance  any 
adjustment  in  actions  taken,  however  in- 
significant those  particular  adjustments 
are  in  the  light  of  the  total  liberaliza- 
tion of  import  duties  granted  to  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  decade  the 
United  States,  in  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations, has  reduced  duties  on  literally 
thousands  of  categories — not  once,  but 
over  and  over.  The  Common  Market  has 
received  the  full  benefit  of  these  reduc- 
tions in  duty  under  our  most-favored- 
nation  principle.  In  only  a  few  Instances 
has  the  United  States  sought  to  adjust 
reductions  in  duty  unwisely  made.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  be  faced  with  the  con- 
summate ingratitude  represented  by  the 
Common  Market's  intransigence  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  carpet  and  glass  cases, 
it  is  a  clear  warning  that  no  negotiations 
for  reductions  or  eliminations  of  duty 
should  be  entered  into  with  the  Common 
Market  under  the  authority  of  any  new 
trade  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  the  behavior  of 
the  Common  Market  in  the  carpet  and 
glass  cases  and  the  threat  which  Amer- 
ican industry  and  American  workers  will 
face  if  we  approve  H.R.  11970. 

Since  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  was  enacted,  our  imports 
from  Common  Market  countries  have  in- 
creased from  $970.5  million  to  $2,263  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  133  percent.  During 
that  same  period  our  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  increased  only  64  percent. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  benefiting  more  from  a 
more  rapid  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  than  the  United  States  is 
with  the  Common  Market. 

If  the  total  extent  of  the  trade  benefits 
conferred  on  the  Common  Market  ^nll 
not  be  considered  by  them  in  evaluating 
individual  tariff  adjustments  made  nec- 
essarj-  by  our  dcxnestic  law,  we,  the  Con- 
gress, the  lawmakers,  should  be  most 
careful  in  the  consideration  we  give  to 
granting  further  benefits  or  authorizing 
the  same  for  the  Common  Market.  In- 
deed, .should  we  not  insist  that  the  Presi- 
dent invoke  the  authority  contained  in 
our  own  legislation  to  act  unilaterally 
against  the  trade  of  the  Common  Market 
until  such  time  as  discrimination  and  re- 
strictions imposed  against  U.S.  exports 
are  removed? 

Ma.  STIACKBUN  WaiTES  THT  PlESIDiLKT  ON   THZ 
TEADE    BnJL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  bill,  H.R.  9900. 
will  soon  come  before  the  Hou.se  for 
consideration.  It  poses  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  mani'  of  us  because  of  the  com- 
plicated questions  involved. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
increase  trade  by  a  drastic  reduction  of 
what  remains  of  our  tariff.  This  action 
is  supposed  to  boost  our  exports,  and 
increased  exports  in  turn  are  supposed 
to  increase  employment  In  this  country. 

I  wish  it  were  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unquestionably  the 
problem,  of  unemployment,  and  there- 
fore of  expanding  job  opportunities  in 
this  country,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  problems  in  the  economic 
field. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  trade 
and  employment.  The  author  is  Mr. 
O.  R  Strackbein,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tion-Wide  Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy. 

Mr.  Strackbein's  analysis  has  a  spe- 
cial bearing  on  the  objectives  of  H.R 
9900  and  what  It  seeks  to  accwnplish. 
I  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  particularly 
since  we  will  soon  be  faced  with  tariff 
legislation. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
read  Mr.  Strackbein's  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident : 

The  Nation-Wide  CoMMm-EE 

ON    IMPORT-EXPOHT    POLICT. 

Washington,  DC,  May  22,  1962 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  full  awareness  of 
yuur  strong  support  of  the  trade  bill.  H.R. 
9100.  I  feel  compelled  to  set  before  you  con- 
siderations that  must  weigh  hea\-tly  against 
the  desirability  of  enacting  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form. 

Among  other  questionable  aspects  of  the 
bin  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  the  bill's  passage  on  employment  and 
growth  In  this  country.  It  Is  my  view  that 
the  problem  of  national  employment  would 
be  aggravated  materially  by  the  further 
tariff  reductions  that   would  be  authorized. 

Should  It  have  this  effect  I  feel  sure  that 
you  would  be  the  flrst  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  bill's  enactment.  Undoubtedly 
you  are  convinced  that  adoption  of  the  bill 
would  have  the  opposite  effect,  1  e.,  that  It 
would  lead  to  growth  and  greater  employ- 
ment. 


For  these  reasons  It  Is  most  desirable  to 
analyze  the  most  probable  conaequcncee  of 
the  bill  In  this  direction. 

The  bill  ItselT  recognizes  the  Job-displac- 
ing effect  of  further  tarlflT  reduction.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  no  rational  basis  for  the 
inclusion  of  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
visions. 

The  principal  burden  of  my  counsel  of 
caution  consists  not  of  the  distress  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  expected  direct  work- 
er displacement  resulting  from  increased  Im- 
ports but  rather  Is  concerned  with  the  vol- 
ume of  Jobs  that  would  remain  unborn 
because  of  Import  competition.  I  believe 
that  this  negative  effect  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  direct  displacement  of 
workers  already  employed.  This  counsel  of 
prudence  Is  therefore  not  answered  by  say- 
ing that  passage  of  H.R.  9900  would  throw- 
only  90,000  workers  out  of  their  Job6. 

While  this  reasoning  may  seem  abstract  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  buttresed  by  analyses 
that  will  be  recognized  not  only  as  concrete 
but  compelling. 

The  need  for  extensive  Job-creating  eco- 
nomic activity  In  this  country  Is  widely  rec- 
ognized. As  President  you  have  given  it  a 
high  rank  in  your  economic  program.  The 
problem  has  both  negative  and  positive  fea- 
tures, as  I  hope  to  show. 

If  job  creation  has  been  lagging  behind 
the  twin  effects  of  population  growth  and 
Job  displacement  caused  by  Improved  tech- 
nology, we  ahould  examine  the  reasons  for 
the  lag.  Much  thought  U,  of  course,  being 
given  to  thU.  Admittedly  there  may  be  a 
number  of  reasons.  Many  of  them  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  such  as  taxation,  de- 
preciation allowances,  etc.  These  are  among 
the  negative  factors,  I.e.,  factors  of  retarda- 
tion 

Yet,  one  of  the  moat  pregnant  of  them  all 
Is  passed  over  almost  unanimously,  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  the  "Purloined  Let- 
ter." This  factor  is  that  of  Impwrt  competi- 
tion I  do  not  believe  that  this  U  a  aimple 
oversight,  but  rather  the  result  of  a  negative 
mental  attitude.  It  may  be  a  caae  of  mental 
processes  being  strangled  by  hardened  doc- 
trinal ligatures. 

Unquestionably  the  source  of  all  jobs  Is 
production.  This  Is  the  basic  soil.  Th« 
mere  fact  that  production  workers,  includ- 
ing farm  and  mine  operatl^'cs,  represent  only 
about  30  percent  of  total  employment,  does 
not  detract  from  the  fundamental  character 
of  physical  production  as  the  original  gen- 
erator of  Jobs.  If  20-odd  million  workers  In 
industry,  agriculture,  mining,  lumbering, 
fishing,  and  so  forth,  produce  some  40-odd 
million  other  Jobs,  that  U,  a  ratio  of  about 
2  to  1,  the  loss  of  production  Jobs  under 
certain  clrmumstances  will  as  quickly  un- 
ravel the  trade,  service,  and  professional 
Jobs  dependent  on  them  as  they  were  effec- 
tive In  creating  them. 

Over  the  long  run.  It  Is  true,  the  ratio  of 
nonproductional  workers  will  grow  as  the 
productive  processes  improve.  This  Is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  technology.  However,  in 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  those  who  toll  by 
substituting  machines  for  muscles  and  hu- 
man motion,  we  also  reduce  the  number  of 
production  workers  employed  and  there  Is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  new  Jobs 
that  vnn  sooner  or  later  arise,  will  come  to 
life  not  where  the  workers  have  been  dis- 
placed by  machines  but  elsewhere;  and  not 
at  the  moment  of  displacement  but  some 
time  later — sometimes.  Indeed,  faraway  and 
much  later. 

Therefore  at  best  technological  advance- 
ment will  be  accompanied  by  economic  dis- 
ruption and  consideraole  unemployment. 
This  Is  well  understood  and  is  recognized 
as  a  problem  of  itself.  Unquestionably  a 
considerable  part  of  present  unemplo3rment 
is  attributable  to  Just  this  source.  Thirty- 
one  Industries,  Including  many  of  the  heavy 
ones,  s'-ich  as  Iron  and  steel,  automobile  pro- 


duction, etc.,  dispensed  with  1,100,000  work- 
ers between  1950  and  19«0.  Agriculttire  and 
mtnln?  suffered  tin  even  sharper  employ- 
ment decline. 

0\ir  Industry,  agriculture  and  mining  can 
therefore  not  fairly  be  accused  of  ineffi- 
ciency. It  seems  clear  enough  that  If  yet 
greater  efficiency  had  been  achieved,  the  un- 
employment figures  would  Have  been  higher 
even  than  they  were. 

Yet,  we  hear  a  constant  refrain  to  the 
effect  that  what  we  need  is  higher  ef- 
ficiency. This  is  given  as  the  answer  to 
foreign  competition.  Yet  foreign  competi- 
tion may  be  the  cause  of  much  of  the  em- 
ployment shrinkage  by  producing  conditions 
that  prevent  the  fruits  of  the  greater  el- 
flclency  from  being  realized. 

Mixed  with  this  refrain  runa  a  confusion 
that  shuttles  between  efBclency,  growth,  and 
productivity  without  touching  the  queetion 
of  employment.  Productivity  la  equated 
with  growth.  Efficiency  la  not  defined  and 
no  bill  of  parUcuiar*.  Is  presented.  Nor  is 
growth  properly  defined. 

Yet  it  seems  clear  enough  that  Increased 
productivity,  which  Is  very  often  but  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  eOldency,  may 
or  may  not  spell  gn  wth.  Growth,  purely  in 
terms  of  output,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
indeed  go  hand  in  hand  with  rlaing  unem- 
ployment. This  Is  not  a  phenomenon  that 
is  uncommon  In  fact.  It  1«  quite  common, 
as  our  agriculture  has  amply  demonstrated. 
In  10  years  of  time  (1950-CO)  we  created 
■stubborn  surpluser  while  farm  employment 
Fhrank  28  piercent.  or  by  2.8  million  workers 
We  enjoyed  a  great  leap  in  productivity  and 
experienced  growth,  but  employment  shrank. 

Wliat  tyj>e  of  growth  tlien  do  we  seek? 
Growth  that  thrives  on  displacement  of 
workers?    That  would  not  help  us. 

Evidently  then  we  should  not  necessarily 
consider  an  increasing  volume  of  produc- 
tion as  healthy  growth  unless  It  should 
lead  to  more  rather  than  less  emplojrment. 
Otherwise  we  will  find  ourselves  applauding 
a  fattening  frankensteln  while  our  unem- 
ployment rolls  also  swell. 

The  question  is:  What  prevent*  the  fruits 
of  higher  productivity  from  being  realized 
in  terms  of  greater  employment? 

We  have  been  growing  all  right,  conaider- 
ing  our  Biae:  but  the  effecU  promised  by  the 
economists  who  say  that  lower  costs  wlU  lead 
to  increasing  employment  have  hardly  ap- 
peared at  a  breakneck  speed.  What  then 
prevents  the  fulfillment  of  ths  theory? 

Several  difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way. 
One  of  these  resides  In  the  very  nattire  of 
demand  itself.  It  may  be  quite  Inelastic  or. 
on  the  other  band,  quite  ezp>anslble.  Anoth- 
er difficulty  may  lie,  as  Just  indicated,  in  ob- 
structions or  interferences  with  the  natural 
play  of  the  economic  fc«-ces.  Let  us  probe  a 
little. 

In  the  first  place,  lower  costs  usually  at- 
tributable to  a  gain  In  productivity  do  not 
necessarily  expand  consimaptlon  beyond  that 
provided  by  population  growth.  This  Is  to 
say.  the  demand  for  the  product  may  be  lim- 
ited per  capita  by  its  possible  uses  or  func- 
tion; or  the  demand  may  Silreaxly  be  satu- 
rated. A  considerable  part  of  oiu  production 
of  goods  would  answer  to  this  description. 
We  should  know  more  definitely  about  thiS 
than  we  do.  The  products  for  which  the  de- 
mand is  Inelastic  and  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment attributable  to  them  shovild  be 
more  closely  examined. 

Under  conditions  of  Inelastic  or  saturated 
demand.  Increased  output  per  raan-hotir  will 
simply  cause  a  net  loss  In  employment  In 
comparison  with  population  Increase.  Many 
agricultural  producu  fall  litto  this  category. 
In  a  number  of  cases.  Indeed,  we  hare  expe- 
rienced an  actual  decline  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption over  the  years,  am  in  the  case  of 
wheat  flour,  potatoes,  etc.,  thus  aggravating 
the  employment  lag.     This  decline  was  not 
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the  result  of  either  riBlng  costs  or  static  pro- 
ductivity. Again,  we  should  know  more  than 
we  do  about  these  cases. 

In  the  second  place,  a  reduction  in  the 
man-hours  re<iuired  to  produce  a  unit  of 
output,  while  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tions, may  not  result  in  lower  prices  to  the 
consumers,  actual  or  relative.  Other  fac- 
tors may  and  often  do  stand  in  the  way, 
such  as  a  sellers'  market  or  inflation.  Con- 
sumption per  capita  will  therefore  not  in- 
crease unless  it  is  artificially  stimulated. 
In  the  absence  of  that,  the  result  of  produc- 
tivity increase  then  will  again  be  a  net  re- 
duction In  employment  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation expansion. 

Third,  consumer  preferences  may  undergo 
a  change.  A  phenomenon  such  as  hatless- 
ness  may  strike  the  consuming  public  and 
greater  efficiency  in  hat  production,  even  if 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  actual  or  relatively 
lower  prices  to  the  consiuner,  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  stem  the  recession.  Shrinkage 
of  employment  will  once  more  supervene. 

In  the  fourth  place,  gains  in  productivity 
might  not  in  any  case  lead  to  lower  costs  or 
lower  prices  because  of  inflationary  forces 
caused  by  high  war  costs  and  later  defense 
outlays,  high  taxes,  etc. 

In  the  fifth  place,  a  dark  or  threatening 
cloud  over  the  market  as  a  whole,  inducing 
fear  and  caution,  may  discourage  the  expan- 
sion that  normally  would  take  place.  Such 
a  cloud  could  come  from  one  of  several 
sources.  One  source  of  prolific  generative 
power  in  this  respect  Is  Import  competition. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  examine  this  factor  In 
some  detail. 

IMPORT    COMPETmON    AS    A     DRAG    ON 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  effect  of  Import  competition  varies 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
demand  for  the  product,  as  can  readily  be 
appreciated:  and  only  competitive  imports 
concern  us  here.  These  represent  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total. 

1.  If  the  market  Is  already  saturated  as 
is  most  likely  In  the  case  of  staple  products, 
of  which  there  are  many,  rising  Imports  of 
such  a  product  will  progressively  nibble  or 
bite  away  at  the  share  left  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. This  fact  will  In  turn  produce  at 
least  two  effects. 

(a)  It  will  induce  growing  fear  among  the 
domestic  producers  and  lead  them  away  from 
any  contemplated  plant  expansion  they  may 
have  had  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  with 
population  growth.  Instead  they  will  look  to 
their  present  facilities  to  fill  the  demand  in 
face  of  the  rising  imports. 

(b)  They  will  thus  strive  to  become  more 
efficient  in  order  to  hold  their  own.  This 
means  reducing  costs;  and  reducing  costs, 
to  have  much  meaning,  will  mean  reduction 
of  the  work  force,  principally  through  Instal- 
lation of  more  productive  machinery,  If  this 
Is  available.  Since  wages  cannot  be  reduced, 
a  smaller  payroll  can  be  achieved  only  by  re- 
ducing the  niunber  of  workers  on  it.  The 
result  will  then  be  to  add  to  unemployment 
rather  than  to  help  absorb  the  new  work 
force  coming  on  the  scene  each  year.  This 
deficiency  will  shift  the  burden  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  If  unemployment  is  not 
to  grow  the  remaining  segments  of  the 
economy  must  bear  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  new  employment  and  ab- 
sorption of  those  already  unemployed. 

2.  If  the  demand  for  the  product  is  in- 
elastic, i.e..  If  It  will  not  respond  to  lower 
prices  by  opening  wider  the  consumer  pock- 
etbook  or  vice  versa  when  prices  are  lowered, 
the  same  difficulty  will  be  encountered.  Ris- 
ing imports  will  simply  mean  a  subtraction 
from  the  sales  of  domestic  producers  and 
therefore  will  reduce  employment.  Expan- 
sion will  be  discouraged  and  labor-saving 
arrangements  as  a  means  of  meeting  compe- 
tition will  b«  made  instead. 

3.  If  the  demand  for  the  product  is  inelas- 
tic but  if  the  product  Is  a  new  one  or  one 


the  potential  demand  for  which  has  been 
only  partially  met,  so  that  an  unfilled  market 
still  remains  before  the  saturation  point  is 
reached,  rising  imports,  while  discouraging 
the  average  manufacturers  or  promoter, 
might  act  as  a  spur  to  the  energetic  one  and 
act  as  a  challenge.  He  might  Indeed  exert 
himself  all  the  more.  The  outcome  would 
then  depend.  In  turn,  on  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  import  forces  and  on  the  margin 
of  their  advantage. 

This  advantage   would   lie   predominantly 
in  the  cost  field,  and  would  usually  come  to 
rest  on  lower  wages.     Relative  productivity 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  producers  would 
become  crucial.    So  long  as  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer  enjoyed   a   margin  of  productive  ad- 
vantage   over    his    competitor    sufficient    to 
offset  the  higher  wages  paid  In  this  country. 
he  could  hope  to  hold  his  own  and  even  to 
gain  a  part  of  the  growth  of  the  market  re- 
sulting from  increase  In  poptilatlon.     Many 
of  our  Industries  have  beeii  saved  financially 
by    the    population-growth    factor    In    their 
contest    with    Imports;    but    in    being    thus 
saved  did  not  contribute  to  employment  ab- 
sorption In  step  with  the  population  growth. 
Should,    however,    the    foreign    producer 
suddenly  lift   his  productivity   by  installing 
modern     machinery     and     adopting     more 
efficient    methods    of    production,    his    com- 
petitive margin  would  be  widened  unless  his 
wages    took    a    similar    leap.     Whether    the 
latter    would    occur    would    depend    on    the 
strength  of  organized  labor  in  the  particular 
country.     If    this    were    of    a    relatively    low 
order,  the  wider  competitive   margin  would 
take  effect.     Foreign  labor  Is  not  usually  iis 
effective  as  is  our  organized   labor  In  gain- 
ing wage  Increases. 

The  only  recourse  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer would  then  again  be  to  reduce  his  own 
costs,  or  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  profit 
In  either  event  the  effect  would  be  de- 
flationary rather  than  expansive  and  would 
not  provide  employment. 

4.  Should  the  demand  for  the  product  be 
reasonably  elastic  so  that  reduced  prices, 
made  possible  by  reduced  cost  of  production, 
would  result  In  greater  consumer  purchas- 
ing, the  outlook  would  be  different. 

If  the  product  were  already  well  estab- 
lished in  the  market  there  would  still  re- 
main hopes  of  Improving  the  production  and 
technological  processes,  looking  to  lower 
costs.  While  inventions  and  discoveries  can- 
not be  scheduled,  vigorous  pursuit  of  new 
ideas  does  often  lead  to  gratifying  results 
Assuming  nonmonopoly  conditions  In  the 
domestic  market,  any  lower  costs  resulting 
from  new  developments  would  be  passed  to 
the  consumers,  at  least  In  part,  and  sales 
volume  would  go  up.  A  thriving  business 
might  develop,  offering  not  only  more  Jobs 
In  the  production  field  but  in  advertising, 
selling,  distribution  and  servicing.  If  all 
should  go  well,  under  the  tutelage  of  sound, 
imaginative  and  vigorous  management,  the 
industry  in  question  would  do  more  than 
maintain  pace  with  the  population  growth 
in  terms  of  employment.  It  would  outpace 
population  expansion  and  help  absorb  the 
existing  body  of  unemployed. 

Prom  1950  to  1960  we  had  five  such  indus- 
tries and  they  contributed  Jobs  over  and 
beyond   population   expansion   by   699.000. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  need  more 
industries  of  this  type;  but  saying  this  does 
not  provide  them;  nor  does  It  overcome  the 
fact  that  the  net  gain  of  699.000  workers 
was  Insufficient  to  overcome  the  lags 
elsewhere. 

Today  even  such  Industries  are  faced  with 
a  situation  that  was  either  not  present  be- 
fore or  not  in  a  form  as  pressing  as  today. 
This  consists  of  the  great  technological  de- 
velopment overseas,  especially  since  1955. 
The  productivity  leap  abroad  was  much 
greater  than  here  because  of  the  lower  base 
from  which  it  started.  Specifically,  It  gave 
greater  competitive  effect  to  the  lower  wages 
prevailing  there. 


This  fact  has  shown  itself  in  the  mix  of 
our  Imports.  The  proportion  of  finished 
manufactures  of  the  total  imports  doubled 
from  1950  to  1960. 

It  meant  simply  that  we  no  longer  had 
a  technological  monopoly  and  that  our 
manufacturers  or  producers  have  become 
faced  with  a  condition  that  brings  the  pos- 
sibilities of  competition  right  down  to  the 
relative  standing  of  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  U.S.  compensation  to  em- 
ployees in  1960  was  65  percent  of  the 
total  national  Income  which  includes  rent, 
proprietors'  Income,  and  corporate  profits 
before  taxes 

It  follows  then  that  wages  and  salaries  rep- 
resent some  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A  distinct  competitive  advantage 
In  wages  therefore  represents  an  advantage 
In  the  heaviest  of  the  factors  of  production 
costs. 

To  overcome  this  foreign  advantage  the 
American  producer  must  outstrip  the  pro- 
ductivity gains  made  abroad. 

Can  he  do  this?  Is  his  technological  skill 
BO  much  more  acute  or  his  Inventiveness  so 
much  keener  than  that  of  his  foreign  com- 
petitors that  he  can  outrun  them,  as  he 
must  If  he  will  remain  competitive? 

He  has  certain  advantages  but  these  are 
being  dissolved.  He  has  a  mass  market,  for 
example;  but  other  countries  are  moving  In 
that  direction. 
However,  he  also  faces  a  stumbling  block. 
Assuming,  as  we  have  in  this  example. 
that  the  demand  for  the  product  is  elastic. 
It  will  respond  to  lower  prices  on  imported 
gotxis  MS  well  as  on  domestic  goods.  In  fact, 
price  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  selling.  Price. 
Indeed,  Is  the  key  to  mass  consumption. 

In  this  field  then  price  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal arbiter.  Quality  for  quality,  price  will 
win  In  many  cases  Indeed  low  prices  hand 
in  hand  with  low  quality  taps  a  market  that 
is  not  otherwise  reachable.  Some  Imports 
cater  to  that  segment  of  the  market  because 
the  low  foreign  wages  make  it  possible 
Sometimes  this  preempts  such  a  market  for 
imports  by  discouraging  the  kind  of  tech- 
nological development  in  this  country  that 
would  open  the  market  to  domestic  prod- 
ucers. 

If  imports  have  a  price  advantage  In  prod- 
ucts that  have  an  elastic  demand,  the  ef- 
fect on  domestic  producers  will  again  be  at 
least  twofold.  Since  this  is  the  field  in 
which  real  growth  Is  possible,  i.e.,  in  terms 
of  per  capita  consumption  where  demand 
will  respond  to  lower  prices  to  the  point 
of  Increasing  production  so  that  employment 
will  outpace  population  growth,  it  repre- 
sents one  of  those  upon  which  we  must  rely 
to  lead  us  away  from  the  degree  of  stagnation 
that  now  besets  us.  If  we  lose  this  field  we 
will  be  hard  put  Indeed  in  our  quest  for  Job- 
producing  industrial  growth. 

One     effect     of     the    fQrelgn     competitive 
margin  over  us  that  has  already  shown  Itself 
unmistakably     Is     the     emigration     of     oxir 
capital      This  tendency  and  trend  Is  so  clear 
and  the  rea.son  for  It  Is  so  self-evident  that 
it  neefls  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  under- 
stood.     It    IS   necessary   only    to  distinguish 
between  the  type  of  foreign  Investment  that, 
on  the  one  hand.  Is  generated  by  a  healthy 
base   at   home.   I.e.,  one  that   has  been   cul- 
tivated, soundly  supplied  and  saturated,  so 
that   new  outlets  can  only  be  found   over- 
seas;   and    on    the    other,    the    type    that   is 
driven    overseas   because   the    home   pasture 
suffers  from  unfavorable  competitive  or  other 
conditions.    In  the  one  case  the  home  pasture 
is  simply  fully  stocked;  all  is  well,  but  there 
is   no   more   room.     To  find    more   pastures, 
oversea  acreage,  so  to  speak,  must  be  sought. 
In    the   other  case   the   home  pasture   is  no 
longer  attractive  In  view  of  alternatives,  but 
It   might    be   made   attractive   and   as   green 
a-s  .my  overseas.     It  still  has  potentials  but 
the  condition   to  exploit  them  must  be  pro- 
vided.     Were    this  done   there   would   be  no 
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need  axul  no  preaaura  to  go  abrcMulL  tbe  home 
niarket  not  yet  being  saturated. 

That  this  home  market  could  be  made 
attractive  rests,  let  me  repeat,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  an  elastic  demand  such  as 
exists  for  many  products. 

The  other  effect  of  a  competltlre  hnport 
advantage  will  be  a  battle  in  which  the 
domestic  producer  will  fight  lower  tmport 
prices  with  lower  domestic  prices  or  abandon 
the  fipld.  Efforts  to  meet  the  lower  import 
prices  will  hare  a  better  posalbUlty  of  success 
than  in  the  cases  previously  noted  In  which 
demand  for  the  product  is  inelastic  or  sat- 
urated. The  principal  factor  of  success  will 
lie  with  greater  Inventiveness,  operational 
efficiency,  vigorous  selling  and  advertising. 
If  Inventiveness  falls  or  is  matched  by  the 
foreign  producers,  nothing  will,  of  course,  be 
gained  In  that  sector;  and  let  us  not  forget 
that  foreign  Inventiveness  Ls  no  longer 
backward. 

PRESSURE    ON    WAGES 

The  contest  will.  Inevitably,  under  any 
circumstances,  press  heavily  on  wage  ad- 
vances here  as  compared  with  those  abroad. 
The  competitive  exigencies  will  counsel  a 
Etandstlll  or  near  standstill  here  as  a  condi- 
tion of  self-preservation.  Such  a  standstill, 
however,  has  neither  been  achieved  nor  is  Its 
achievement  either  likely  or  desirable. 

If  wage  increases  are  Indeed  held  within 
the  confines  of  rising  productivity  the  com- 
petitive standing  might  be  improved;  but 
this  would  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
because  foreign  productivity  might  rise  as 
much  as  here.  It  might  continue  to  rise 
faster  abroad  because  much  of  It  Is  In  the 
nature  of  a  catch-up  operation;  and  the  other 
countries  now  have  the  means  of  closing 
the  productivity  gap.  Then,  unless  foreign 
wages  rose  more  rapidly  than  the  gain  In 
productivity  there,  the  foreign  competitive 
margin  would   actually  widen. 

Should  the  domestic  producer  abandon 
the  field  out  of  desperation  or  out  of  unwill- 
ingness to  contest  under  conditio iis  of  in- 
superable handicap.  Involving  a  risk  of  heavy 
losses  If  he  persists,  he  might  tvirn  In  one 
or  two  of  other  possible  directions.  He  might 
begin  to  Import  either  a  whole  line  of  the 
competitive  product  or.  If  the  domestic  prod- 
uct Is  an  assembled  one.  he  might  Import 
some  or  all  of  the  parts,  as  many  companies 
are  now  doing;  or  he  might  Invest  overseas; 
or  seek  new  products  to  manufacture. 

These  courses,  with  one  exception,  would 
all  represent  regressive  action  so  far  as  em- 
ployment in  this  country  is  concerned.  The 
one  exception  would  lie  In  turning  to  a  new 
product;  and  here  there  would  be  no  guar- 
antee; but  at  least  it  would  offer  possibilities. 

NEED    FOR    NEW    PHODUCT    ANB    NEW    INDUSTailS 

The  product  might  be  new  only  to  the  par- 
ticular manufacturer.  It  would  Indeed  be 
difficult  to  find  a  wholly  new  product.  If 
the  product  were  one  that  Is  already  on  the 
market  and  well  tested,  good  headway  might 
be  made,  but  much  of  this  might  be  at  the 
expense  of  existing  manufacturers.  The  net 
gain  might  then  be  very  small  if  any,  in 
terms  of  increased  employment. 

To  find  a  wholly  new  product  would  entail 
corxslderable  search,  and  market  tests  must 
be  first  made  to  determine  consumer  accept- 
ance. This  would  mean  a  considerable  delay 
in  manufacturing.  If  consumer  acceptance 
were  found  to  be  satisfactory  or  even  promis- 
ing of  great  volume,  production  arrange- 
ments must  be  made,  including  the  equip- 
ment of  a  plant  with  special  machinery. 
Some  of  this  machinery  would  first  have  to 
be  designed  and  then  manufactured. 

In  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  economy 
new  products  are,  of  course,  constantly  de- 
veloped and  tested  for  consumer  acceptance 
but,  while  this  is  under  the  pressure  of 
healthy  domestic  competition.  It  does  not 
represent  an  act  of  desperation,  under  the 
hammer  of  an  unrelenting  competition  that 


hits  economically  below  the  belt.  Under  this 
latter  circumstance  the  elements  of  fair  com- 
petition, so  Jealously  guarded  by  law  in  this 
cotmtry,  are  largely  absent  and  ttie  com- 
petitive atmosphere  produces  distraction  and 
despair  rather  than  confidence  and  boldneaa. 

THE  NUMBING  STING  CONCEALED  Hf  COtSTTTTTTTK 
IMPORTS 

There  Is  therefore  an  Important  difference 
between  meeting  certain  types  of  fca^lgn 
competition  on  the  one  hand  and  domestic 

competition  on  the  other. 

It  is  this  difference  that  goes  far  to  rob 
this  country  of  the  kind  of  growth  that  it 
must  have  In  order  to  achte%'e  and  maintain 
employment  at  desirable  levels.  It  Is  this 
overgenerously  sharing  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket with  competitive  Imports  that  helps  pre- 
vent the  fruits  of  higher  productivity  from 
being  realized. 

In  cH-der  to  pull  out  of  our  employment 
lag.  so  far  as  this  task  devolves  upon  our 
Industry  (since  we  need  not  look  to  agri- 
culture because  of  its  great  efficiency  In  dis- 
pensing with  workers),  we  must  have  not 
only  some  new  products  to  manufacture;  we 
need  whole  new  Industries. 

What  is  the  outlook? 

In  the  past,  as  even  today,  we  granted 
patenu  to  inventors  with  the  idea  of  giving 
them  both  time  and  a  monopoly  to  launch 
a  new  product.  This  recognized  the  time 
factor  as  described  above.  Today  patent 
owners  often  license  foreign  producers;  or 
new  Inventions  abroad  soon  challenge  our 
lead  and  the  bright  outloc*  of  the  past  Is 
gone. 

It  is  a  fact.  I  believe,  that  foreign  trade 
has  not  been  responsible  for  the  birth  of 
any  of  our  major  Job-generating  industries, 
such  as  the  automobile,  the  motion  picture, 
the  phonograph,  the  refrigerator,  the  air- 
plane, the  TV.  etc. 

Today  import  competition,  because  it  has 
come  into  the  same  technological  dimen- 
sion with  us  whUe  foreign  wages  stUl  lie  at 
the  lower  levels,  is  in  a  position,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  dampen  down  our  Job-creat- 
ing excursions  into  new  products  and  new 
Industries. 

It  hits  us  In  the  very  solar  plexus  of  our 
former  industrial  predominance:  the  devel- 
opment of  products  that  had  a  potentially 
elastic  demand  and  then  mass  producing 
them  BO  that  the  resuming  low  price  would 
Up  the  potentially  large  demand  and  turn 
it  into  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  positive  side  we  still 
need  industries  of  that  kind  in  order  to 
create  new  employment;  and  on  the  nega- 
Uve  side  we  need  a  rear-guard  defense  to 
prevent  the  staple  industries  and  the  satu- 
rated industries  from  disgorging  more  work- 
ers under  desperation  from  import  compe- 
tition than  can  be  absorbed  by  the  others. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  trade  bUl  would  not  meet 
these  needs.  It  casts  its  lot  with  exports 
and  with  retraining  of  workers  displaced  by 
imports  and  "adjustment  assistance"  after 
the  damage  has  been  done.  This  represents 
a  retreat  from  the  dynamic  America  that 
will  still  do  wonders  Industrially  if  it  Is  given 
its  head  under  appropriate  but  non-deaden- 
ing regulations. 

The  bin  would  do  nothing  to  remove  the 
impediment  that  prevents  our  system  from 
gaining  the  full  advantages  that  should  flow 
from  Improved  productivity.  It  would,  in 
fact,  entrench  and  enlarge  it. 

With  all  due  respects  to  exports,  we  can- 
not hope  to  remove  the  heavy  roadblock  that 
Impedes  our  economy  by  Injecting  a  little 
more  life  into  an  activity  that  represents 
only  about  3.8  percent  of  our  total  national 
product. 

We  need  import  regulation  only  to  tha 
extent  necessary  to  lift  the  cloud  of  dis- 
couragement that  hangs  over  our  Indxistrlal 
expansion    and    prevents    adequate    Job- 


atlng  growth.  With  more  iixtlmate  knowl- 
edge of  demand  for  consumer  goods,  l.e.,  the 
end  product  of  the  economy,  the  regulation 
could  be  rtiaped  with  a  mlnlmtim  of  rertrlc- 
tlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  B.  araaaaxn*. 

Chmirman. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SANITA- 
TION WORKERS  ARE  ENTITLED 
TO  SANITARY  WORKINQ  CONDI- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pre^iotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Rtam]  is  rec- 
ognized tar  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  26,  1962.  the  Washington 
Afro-American  reported  that  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  Local  1,  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  as  follows: 

Facilities  used  by  the  sanitation  workers, 
of  whom  the  majority  are  colored,  are  often 
poorly  ventilated,  shabby,  unpatnted,  un- 
sanitary, and  furnished  with  old  broken- 
down  lockers  and  benches  and  odd  chairs 
rescued  from  the  trash  heap. 

According  to  the  story,  he  particularly 
stressed  "the  terrible"  conditions  at  the 
Southeast  incinerators  and  in  a  white- 
wing  station  behind  Bell  Vocational  High 
School  where  there  was  no  electricity,  no 
running  water,  no  ventilation,  and  £Ui 
old  potbellied  stove  for  heat  in  the  win- 
tertime. I  decided  that  I  would  go  see 
for  myself  if  this  was  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  conditions  in  the  District 
government. 

I  regret  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
story  was  only  too  accurate.  On  Tues- 
day, May  29,  I  went  with  Mr.  Warren 
Morse,  the  business  agent  of  local  1,  to 
three  installations:  the  locker  room  for 
laborers  at  the  garbage  fa-ansfer  station 
at  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  I  Street  SE., 
a  locker  room  at  the  water  operations 
division,  and  the  whitewing  tool  shed 
behind  Bell  Vocational  High  School. 
Conditions  in  all  three  are  absohitely 
shocking.  Here  in  the  Nation's  csMPital 
I  found  working  conditions  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  private  industry,  con- 
tions  which  the  District's  Health  Depart- 
ment would  undoubtedly  condemn  if  they 
existed  in  private  employment.  I  also 
saw  at  the  garbage  plant  an  example  of 
segregation,  a  locked  toilet  room  to  which 
only  whites  have  keys,  right  next  to  a 
locker  room  used  by  29  Negro  employees 
who  have  to  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
building  to  use  the  bathroom  facihties 
there. 

The  most  shocking  conditions  I  in- 
spected were  at  the  whitewmg  tool  shed. 
Picture  a  corrugated  shack  about  15  feet 
square  with  a  dirt  floor  riddled  with  rat 
holes.  Inside  there  were  oil  lamps  and 
a  bucket  for  sanitary  facilities. 

In  fair  weather  the  men  gather  out- 
side to  eat  lunch.  But  when  it  rains,  or 
in  very  cold  weather,  about  20  men  must 
crowd  into  this  shack,  a  building  hardly 
fit  to  house  a  mule.  I  am  told  that  in 
the  winter  there  is  a  potbellied  stove  for 
heat.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these 
conditions  would   not  be  tolerated  for 
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employees  of  private  Industry.  I  doubt 
that  the  District  inflicts  anything  com- 
parable on  white  employees.  It  is  hard 
to  escape  the  impression  that  such  a  fa- 
cility reflects  racial  discrimination. 

The  impression  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  heightened  by  reports  of  rigid 
barriers  of  job  discrimination  in  the  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  matter  of  job 
discrimination  deserves  close  investiga- 
tion by  this  House. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  believe  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  about  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  working  conditions 
of  laborers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  facilities  I  have  described  must  be 
brought  up  to  20th-century  standards. 
Immediate  improvements  in  working 
conditions  can  be  made  In  at  least  three 
ways:  F^rst,  a  cleanup,  spruceup  cam- 
paign in  locker  rooms  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  locked  toilet  facilities;  second, 
the  installation  of  water  coolers  in  the 
summertime  on  all  trucks  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitary  Engineering;  and 
third,  the  provision  of  raincoats  and 
boots  for  use  in  bad  weather. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  metropolitan  area, 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  sanita- 
tion work  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  population.  The  men 
who  do  this  work  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
decent  and  sanitary  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  report 
of  my  visit  to  these  facilities  will  help 
bring  about  improved  conditions  and 
rectify  a  very  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  any 
of  the  details. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  here.  I  am  rather  dis- 
appointed to  find  he  is  the  author  of  this 
particular  article. 

The  article  starts  out : 


Before  we  suddenly  wake  up  to  a  financial 
nightmare  of  miscalculated  new  costs  and 
skyrocketed  taxes,  we  must  understand  the 
weaknesses  of  the  proposed  plan. 


FANTASY  AND  FACrp  IN  PAYING  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dingell] 
is  recognized  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
cuirent  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
June  1962,  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
has  produced  an  article  entitled  "What 
Price  Medical  Care  for  the  Aged." 

I  have  great  affection  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Missouri,  who  is 
one  of  the  very  hard-working  and 
capable  Members  of  this  body,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  great  personal  affec- 
tion for  him  at  this  time  and  the  high 
regard  I  have  for  him. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  is 
a  mishmash  of  fact  and  fiction  and 
produces  an  effect  directed  at  the  defeat 
of  an  important  piece  of  social  legisla- 
tion. It  is  one  which  I  regard  as  being 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  who  is  the  reputed  author 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  First,  let  me 
say  I  am  the  author  and  I  will  be  very 
interested  in  having  the  gentleman  docu- 
ment his  general  conclusions.  I  think 
this  is  factual,  and  I  believe  I  can  sub- 
stantiate everything  I  said  in  the  article 


The  title  helps  to  lend  to  the  whole 
story  an  aura  of  unrelated  sense,  since 
the  King-Anderson  bill  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  price  of  adequate  medical 
care  than  it  has  to  do  with  peacocks  on 
the  moon.  The  price  of  medical  care  is 
not  determined  by  a  system  of  financing. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend  that 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  is  a  method  of  financing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  medical  care;  it  only  pro- 
vides the  method  of  providing  adequate 
measures  and  a  level  of  financing  for 
that  segment  of  the  population  which 
has  the  highest  incidence  of  medical 
need  and  the  lowest  incidence  of  finances 
to  meet  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  like 
to  establish  our  procedure  here.  Would 
the  gentleman  prefer  that  I  wait  until 
he  finishes  before  I  request  him  to  yield? 
For  instance,  he  made  a  point  here.  How 
would  the  gentleman  prefer  to  proceed? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend  as  we  go  along,  provided  it  does 
not  unduly  becloud  the  issue. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point 
the  gentleman  makes  now  is  the  meth- 
od of  financing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cost.  I  think  it  does,  although  I  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making  is 
fair  that  it  is  not  the  basic  reason  for 
the  increase  in  health  cost  but  depend- 
ing on  how  the  matter  is  financed.  You 
can  produce  overusage.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  problems  involved,  I  may  say. 
in  our  present  health  insurance  which 
exists  at  this  time.  For  instance,  you 
can  be  paid  for  the  same  illness  on  three 
or  four  different  policies  and  actually 
make  money.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  this  in  Itself  is  creating  an  over- 
usage,  and  also,  I  might  say.  results  in 
Increased  premiums  on  health  insurance. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  I  do  be- 
lieve the  method  of  financing  does  have 
some  bearing  on  the  actual  costs  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Insofar  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out.  obviously  that  is 
so.  But  I  will  point  out  also  there  is  no 
language  In  the  King-Anderson  bill  or 
in  any  bill  sponsored  by  the  present 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
which  would  in  any  way  authorize  or 
encourage  this  particular  kind  of  activ- 
ity. If  that  is  the  gentleman's  objec- 
tion to  the  King-Anderson  bill.  I  would 
recommend  that  he  sponsor  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  so  we  can  eliminate 
that  objection  and  go  forward  with  a 
very  Important  piece  of  social  le?isla- 
tion  to  help  a  segment  of  our  population 
that  is  in  need. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  anything  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  that  does  contribute  more 
to  this  than  any  other  form  of  health 
insurance.  It  does  have  one  good  fea- 
ture, something  I  have  recommended. 

No;  I  would  not  make  this  as  a  major 
charge  against  the  King-Anderson  bill 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  real  question  here  is,  How  can  the 
aged  pay  for  the  price  of  medical  care' 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  think  one  of  the 
serious  weaknesses  in  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  is  the  absence  of  this  coinsur- 
ance clause  after  the  first  9  days.  It  Is 
possible  for  a  social  security  beneficiary 
to  collect  his  retirement  income,  which 
is  intended  to  pay  his  cost,  his  room  and 
board  while  he  is  in  the  hospital,  and 
enjoy  benefits  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  to  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. I  am  aware  that  he  has  en- 
dorsed the  social  security  principal  for 
payment  of  the  cost  of  hospitalization 
of  the  aged,  and  I  reluctantly  endorse 
part  of  the  deductibility  features,  be- 
cause I  feel  this  particular  portion  of 
the  bill  creates  a  rather  heavy  burden 
on  the  aged.  I  have  gone  along  with  it 
reluctantly,  and  this  has  been  put  in 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  objec- 
tions of  the  AMA.  I  would  point  out 
that  King-Anderson  eliminates  practi- 
cally all  of  the  objections  that  the  AMA 
has  had  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
fundamental  weakness  in  that  the  bene- 
ficiary can  collect  a  parallel  primary 
benefit  under  social  security  or  retire- 
ment while  he  is  collecting  for  the  same 
purposes,  while  he  is  in  the  hospital  for 
an  extended  period  that  may  last  for 
180  days? 

Mr.     DINGELL.     I     appreciate     my 
friend's  interest,  and  I  think  it  is  a  point 
that  deserves  debate.    The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is.  at  a  time  when  an  indi- 
vidual finds  himself  beset  by  a  serious 
hospitalizing    or    debilitating    illness,    I 
think  the  small  amount  of  leverage  that 
this  might  yield  to  him  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic advantage  is  so  small  as  to  be  of 
little  worth  in  considering  the  overall 
Impact  of  hospitalization,  when  you  con- 
sider the  accompanying  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity to  find  jobs,  to  take  care  of  his 
home,  his  or  her  household  or  house, 
children  or  grsmdchildren.  loss  of  in- 
come and  increased  expense,  deprivation 
of  enjoyment  that  the  aged  should  have 
when  they  are  out  of  the  hospital,  which 
they  are   denied   when  they  are  obvi- 
ously hospitalized  and  confined  to  bed. 
Now.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
gentleman's  question  is  this,   that  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  program  are  going 
to  convert  by  reason  of  the  existence  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  when  it  becomes 
law.  as  it  is  going  to  do,  whole  program 
of  hospital  insurance,  to  be  offered  Into 
a  program  to  create  rest  homes  or  vaca- 
tion .spots.     A  hospital  does  not  serve  or 
offer  these  functions.     I  will  say  to  the 
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gentleman  for  this  reason  this  is  not  a 
real  objection. 

There  certainly  will  be  a  small  num- 
ber of  slackers  and  rascals,  as  there  are 
in  many  other  groups  in  society,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  clergy,  but  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  matter  is  it  will  be  no 
higher  than  the  number  of  thieves  and 
rogues  and  rascals  in  other  population 
groups.  And,  I  point  out  that  if  there 
are  any  rascals,  rogues,  and  thieves  who 
will  profit  in  this  matter,  they  will  uti- 
lize this  leverage  with  the  sanction  and 
the  imprimatur  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners and  who  will  superintend  this 
group. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  complaints  that  the  medical 
profession  has  made  concerning  the 
King -Anderson  bill  is  this  malingering 
under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  as 
it  now  stands. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  hospitals,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  has.  and  I  know  that  I 
cannot  get  out  of  a  hospital  fast  enough. 
It  takes  considerable  effort  to  get  me  into 
a  hospital. 

The  real  question  before  us  is:  How 
can  the  aged  pay  the  price  of  medical 
care?  I  will  take  this  question  up  later 
but  let  us  return  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri's  [Mr.  Curtis]  tale,  to  his 
heroes,  villains,  and  scary  passages.  In 
so  doing  I  will  also  review  the  facts  of  the 
case,  for  my  good  friend's  superb  writing 
ability  so  successfully  intertwined  fiction 
and  fact  that  some  readers  may  not  have 
been  successful  in  separating  them. 

In  only  a  brief  space,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  has  suc- 
ceeded in  including  just  about  everything 
that  any  one  has  been  able  to  think  of 
to  oppose  the  King -Anderson  bill.  For 
dramatic  effect  he  has  left  unstated  the 
fact  that  some  of  tlie  allegations  are 
unfoimded  and  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other.  Where  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  inconsistent  statements  he  has 
very  wisely  separated  them  by  as  much 
prose  as  possible  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  reader  by  their  pnjsence.  In  discuss- 
ing the  benefits  that  would  be  provided 
under  the  administral  ion  bill  he  refers  to 
the  bill  as  a  "bountiful  river  of  gener- 
osity," which  would  cost  2 '2  times  as 
much  as  the  administration's  actuaries 
have  estimated.  Much  later  in  the  arti- 
cle, presumably  so  tliat  the  reader  will 
not  be  confused,  my  colleague  uses  the 
administration's  estimate  in  calculating 
that  the  bill  would  ccver  only  25  percent 
of  the  health  costs  of  the  aged.  This 
facile  use  of  two  such  different  estimates 
without  reconciling  them  is  truly  in- 
genious. 

The  gentleman  f:om  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  also  asked  h.s  readers  to  ponder 
that  if  the  health  insurance  measure  is 
enacted,  a  worker  wi:h  three  dependents 
and  an  annual  income  of  $4,000  will  pay 
a  social  security  tax  of  $380  after  1968, 
an  amount  higher  tian  his  Federal  in- 
come tax  of  $245.  My  pondering  showed 
that  only  one-half  of  this  $380  social 
security  tax  that  my  colleague  mentioned 
would  be  paid  by  the  worker  himself. 
The  other  $190  would  be  paid  by  his  em- 
ployer, and   the  employer   contribution 


has  great  value.  My  thinking  also  led 
me  to  ask  myself  how  much  of  the  $190 
would  be  the  result  of  the  increase  on 
social  security  taxes  to  pay  for  health 
insurance  protection  under  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  The  answer  is  a  mere 
$10. 

As  one  of  my  colleague's  readers,  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  If  he 
is  saying  $10  a  year  for  the  proposed 
health  insurance  protection  is  too  much 
for  workers  to  pay,  perhaps  he  can  sug- 
gest an  easier  way  for  workers  to  finance 
equivalent  protection  than  to  spread  the 
payments  over  their  working  lifetime 
with  their  employers  meeting  one-half 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  I  point 
out  that  that  is  the  way  we  are  looking 
ahead  in  the  private  sector.  Yes;  I  do 
point  that  out  in  this  article  because  if 
the  gentleman  would  observe,  there  is  a 
limitation  of  space,  and  I  was  able  to 
get  in  only  as  many  arguments  as  I  did 
set  forth  which  I  thought  were  most 
important.  But  prepaid  health  insur- 
ance is  a  coming  thing.  It  does  make 
sense  for  people  while  they  are  earning 
money  during  their  earning  years  to 
prepay  for  their  retired  years,  not  just 
in  pensions  which,  after  all,  are  a  form 
of  insurance,  but  also  in  the  field  of 
health  insurance.  Indeed,  that  is  com- 
ing about.  That  is  coming  about  in 
labor-management  contracts  which  for- 
merly, up  until  just  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  worker  retired  he  was  removed 
from  the  group  health  insurance  which 
covered  him  as  an  employee.  That  is  a 
form  of  prepayment. 

Here.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
is  why  this  can  be  done — I  am  talking 
about  prepayment.  It  can  be  done  in 
a  better  fashion,  in  fact,  the  only  eco- 
nomical fashion  I  know,  in  the  private 
sector  as  opposed  to  the  Government 
sector.  Prepaid  insurance  requires 
creating  a  fund.  For  that  fund  to  be 
most  useful  it  should  be  invested.  The 
investment  in  the  private  sector,  of 
course,  can  be  in  our  going  economy,  in 
real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  and  so  forth. 
The  Grovernment  investment  funds  are 
in  what  I  call  sterile  investments  such 
as  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  ovm  any  Gov- 
ernment bonds? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  no,  I  do  not 
happen  to  own  any. 

Mr.   DINGELL.     I  was  wondering. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  But  it  is  a 
sterile  investment  in  the  sense  I  am  re- 
lating it  to  investments  in  such  things 
as  real  estate,  stocks  and  bonds,  which 
constitutes  the  growing  economy. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  was  wondering  if  this 
was  not  a  rather  impatriotic  observation 
by  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  the 
gentleman  is  stretching  for  language  to 
attack  something  that  is  a  sound  eco- 
nomic principle.  Anyone  who  has  an  in- 
vestment portfolio,  when  it  is  referred 
to  institutions,  tries  to  balance  it  off. 
Certainly,  the  basic  place  to  put  it,  if 
one  is  interested  in  a  return,  which  one 
should  be.  is  in  a  mix,  or  have  a  certain 


portion  in  Government  bonds  for  actual 
liquidity  purposes.  But  as  far  as  growth 
and  income  is  concerned  he  will  have  it 
in  equity  investments,  which  means  real 
estate,  stocks,  and  he  will  have  some 
bonds. 

This  will  give  a  much  better  return. 
I  am  talking  about  it  purely  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  The  private  sec- 
tor is  the  proper  place  to  handle  prepay- 
ment programs  whether  it  is  insurance, 
pensions,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend's  comments. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  not  able  to  hear  all  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Curtis],  but  I  gather  that 
his  criticism  or  his  comparison,  in  which 
he  finds  this  private  prepayment  plan  to 
be  preferable  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  investment  that  would  be  made  by 
the  holder  of  the  fund  in  private  indus- 
try as  opposed  to  the  holder  of  the  fund 
in  the  public  field,  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  social  security  system  as 
a  whole,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  certainly 
would. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
would  be.  And  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
an  objection  which  the  gentleman  could 
raise  to  the  program  of  railroad  retire- 
ment, which  is  even  older  than  the  so- 
cial security  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  employees  and 
persons  covered  by  which  have  always 
favored  it  as  being  a  safe  and  secure 
form  of  investment,  not  subject  to  pe- 
riodic fluctuations. 

I  am  glad  that  my  friend  raised  this 
question,  because  it  is  an  interesting 
point  that  even  the  so-called  private 
insurance  funds  to  which  he  alludes  have 
had  over  the  years  significant  amounts 
of  their  total  capital  structure  invested 
in  Government  bonds,  as  have  the  banks, 
as  have  the  various  trust  companies, 
the  savings  and  loan  companies  and  the 
credit  unions.  Almost  every  form  of 
thrift  institution  has  invested  large 
amounts  of  money  in  Government  obh- 
gations.  and  I  must  confess  that  it  comes 
to  me  as  a  rather  novel  premise  to  call 
a  form  of  investment  which  these  in- 
stitutions have  so  long  utilized  and  ha^'e 
regarded  as  such  a  sound  and  sterling 
form  of  investment,  as  sterile  and  even 
extremely  unwise,  and  so  characterize  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  need  simply  refer  back  to  my 
definition  of  sterility  in  this  regard. 
The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this,  that  the  balance  of  a  portfolio  of 
various  institutions  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned,  will  reveal  that  the 
investment  in  Government  funds  is  a 
small  percentage  of  that  portfolio.  The 
bulk  of  the  portfolio,  of  course,  is  in,  as 
I  say,  growth  investments — real  estate 
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in  various  forms,  equities  such  as  stocks. 
with  some  in  bonds.  The  main  purpose 
Government  securities  serve  Is,  as  I  say, 
liquidity,  because  they  are  readily  con- 
verted into  cash. 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  continue  with  my  statement. 

My  good  friend  took  up  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  means  test.  He  states  it  is 
more  successful  than  some  unnamed  pol- 
iticians who  want  total  Federal  control 
of  medical  care  say  it  it.  I  do  not  know 
any  of  these  politician  villains.  Cer- 
tainly my  good  friend  cannot  be  referring 
to  any  who  support  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  health  insurance  to  the  aged, 
which  was  carefully  drawn  up  to  avoid 
Federal  control.  Indeed,  it  includes  spe- 
cific language  which  my  good  friend  and 
I  have  debated  before  on  this  floor,  de- 
nying Federal  Government  participation 
or  control  within  the  framework  of  this 
program.  And  I  will  state  to  my  friend 
that  neither  the  President  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  party  wants  any  such  controls 
over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  although  my  time 
is  running  short  and  I  am  trying  to 
get  on. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  very  courteous  in  yielding,  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  me  to  address 
my  remarks  on  the  control  aspects  that 
are  in  the  King -Anderson  bill  I  shall  do 
so  at  this  time.  I  can  do  so,  I  think,  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  control 
factors  are  that  they  require  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  pur- 
veyors of  these  health  services. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Which  are  hospitals, 
I  remind  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  was  going 
to  say.  they  are  hospital,  private  nursing 
homes ;  in  regard  to  their  fees,  in  regard 
to  the  services  they  may  render,  which 
Include  in  some  instances  drugs.  If  a 
hospital  board  of  trustees  disagrees  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  regard  to  their  fee  sched- 
ule or  a  new  service  which  perhaps  it 
thinks  it  should  render  or  a  new  drug, 
and  there  is  a  disagreement,  there  will 
be  no  new  contract.  Then  the  individual 
person  who  uses  that  hospital  or  the 
doctor  who  can  practice  in  that  par- 
ticular   hospital    in    that   community 

maybe  it  is  the  only  one — then  that  single 
person  cannot  use  that  hospital. 
Let  us  turn  it  around  to  one  other  step 
Mr.   DINGELL.     Does  this  constitute 
Government  control,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes;  it  cer- 
tainly does.  I  am  going  to  turn  it  around 
by  pointing  out  what  someone  comment- 
ed, "Well,  what  hospital  could  afford  not 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  HEW  if  we 
included  as  this  would  contemplate  even- 
tually all  people  over  65  being  on  a  com- 
pulsory basis?"  That  means  a  compul- 
sory tax  against  them  included  in  this 
system.      Then    there    is    the    answer 


"What  hospital  or  nursing  home  could 
afford  not  to  enter  into  the  contract?" 
There  you  have  the  heavy  hand  of  Fed- 
eral bxireaucracy  trying  to  do  a  great  job, 
good  people,  but  they  are  the  ones  who 
determine  what  drugs  are  permissible, 
what  services  are  permissible.  In  ef- 
fect they  are  setting  prices,  and  that 
will  mean  setting  wages  in  the  health 
field  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  letting  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri fall  into  this  pit  once  before,  be- 
cause the  simple  fact  is  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  provides  that  the  measure 
which  the  Government  shall  pay  is  the 
fair  cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  But  who 
determines  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  addition  to  this, 
and  I  pointed  this  out  to  my  old  friend, 
this  is  still  services  furnished  by  the  hos- 
pital. There  is  not  one  nickel  for  the 
private  practitioner.  There  is  payment, 
certainly,  for  doctors  and  staff  members 
who  are  already  in  the  hospital.  They 
are  having  services  controlled  already  In 
precisely  the  same  way  by  the  Blue  Cross 
or  other  plans  which  work  out  agree- 
ments with  hospitals. 

Now  let  me  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  American  Hospital  Association 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  testified  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  They  were  queried  on  each 
and  every  one  of  the  items  included  in 
this  particular  bill  with  regard  to  the 
compensation  and  control  of  .service 
available.  They  said  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  any  one  of  the  criteria  which 
are  established.  They  went  further  and 
they  even  admitted  that  these  are  sig- 
nificantly the  same  criteria  and  stand- 
ards as  are  imposed  by  Blue  Cross  or 
other  private  plans  which  offer  the  same 
measure  and  kind  of  benefits. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  differ- 
ence is  a  very  obvious  one.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  hundreds  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies. This  is  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem working.  I  am  very  pleased,  of 
course,  that  these  people  who  are  the 
heads  of  the  various  health  insurance 
programs  are  arguing  with  the  doctors 
and  the  hospitals  in  regard  to  their  fees. 
That  is  what  tends  to  keep  the  price 
down.  But  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  have  private  organizations  ar- 
guing and  disputing  with  each  other  just 
as  labor  and  management  work  out  their 
problems  with  regard  to  salaries,  wages 
workmg  conditions,  and  so  forth  That 
IS  an  entirely  different  thing  from  hav- 
mg  the  Federal  bureaucracy  making  this 
decision  for  everybody  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  I  really  am  a  httle  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  does  not  see 
the  basic  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  point  out  to  my  old 
friend  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
with  has  long  been  in  existence,  because 
we  have  had  the  same  program  for  de- 
pendents of  the  mil.tary,  we  have  had 
Blue  Cross  plans  offered  to  civil  service 
retirees,  which  is  required  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware.  We  have  a  Kerr- 
Mills    program,    which    requires    much 


more  strict  control  by  what  may  well  be 
less  competent  administrators  on  the 
State  level.  And,  also,  by  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  have  to  enter  into 
contracts  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  purveyors  of  serv- 
ices under  King-Anderson  and  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  which  the  gen- 
tleman endorsed,  which  the  gentleman 
says  is  working.  So  if  that  is  an  objec- 
tion,  this  objection  has  been  here  for 
years  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  here  in  almost  every  public  and  pri- 
vate program.  If  this  constitutes  the 
gentleman's  objection,  I  s£.y  he  should 
have  raised  his  objection  when  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  his  support. 

Now  let  me  go  on.  My  good  friend 
states  that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  has 
been  successful.  He  states  that  28 
States  have  Kerr-Mills  legislation.  It 
took  ingenuity  to  find  statistics  of  suc- 
cess in  this  simple  fact  because  92  per- 
cent of  the  payments  being  made  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  aid 
programs  are  being  made  to  just  four 
States,  the  high  income  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts.  New  York,  and 
my  own  State  of  Michigan.  Indeed,  a 
.significant  further  fact  Is  that  In  only 
six  of  our  States  Is  there  a  payment  be- 
ing made  for  the  care  of  more  than  1 
percent  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
over  under  Kerr-Mills.  Indeed,  it  is 
.sijrnificant  that  even  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  only  a  shade  over  2  percent 
of  persons  65  years  and  over  are  recipi- 
ents of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill. 

On  no  less  than  two  occasions  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Michigan  pointed 
out.  he  feels  the  Kerr-Mills  program  is  a 
distinct  failure  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
because  of  inherent  difficulties  in  assess- 
ment and  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
States  to  finance  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  point  in  the  tale,  the  reader  is 
treated  to  a  short  story  complete  with  a 
hero,  a  villain,  and  an  Innocent  bystand- 
er. And  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  storytell- 
er's skill  that  he  is  able  to  use  the  actu- 
arial basis  for  the  King-Anderson  bill  as 
the  plot  The  three  characters  are:  the 
man  who  drew  up  the  proposal,  the  bad 
guy;  the  health-insurance  industry 
spokesman,  the  good  guy;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment actuary,  who  plays  a  support- 
in?  role  but  gets  several  good  lines. 

To  begin  with,  the  story  suggests  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  originated  with  some  unnamed  party 
and  that  only  after  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced was  the  Government  actuary  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  financing.  In  real 
life,  of  course,  this  Government  actuary 
was  responsible  for  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present,  just  as  he  has  been 
responsible  for  calculating  the  cost  of 
every  other  social-security  improvement 
for  many  years.  My  colleague  must  be 
Riven  some  liberties,  however,  to  make 
his  story  better  reading. 

My  good  friend  took  up  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  of  means  test  medicine.  He 
states  that  it  is  more  successful  than 
some  unnamed  politicians  who  want  total 
Federal  control  over  medical  care  say  it 
is.    I  don't  know  any  of  these  politician 
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villains.  He  can't  b<?  referring  to  those 
who  support  the  President's  proposal  for 
health  insurance  for  the  aged,  which  was 
carefully  drawn  up  to  avoid  Federal  con- 
trol. Neither  the  President  nor  his  party 
wants  such  controls. 

My  skilled  colleague  also  foimd  a  sta- 
tistic which  he  suggests  marks  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  as  being  successful.  He 
says  28  States  have  Kerr-Mills  legisla- 
tion. It  took  ingenuity  to  find  such  a 
statistic  of  success  because  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  payments  being  made  imder 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program  are  being  made  in  just 
four  States.  These  are  the  high-income 
States  of  California,  Massachusetts.  New 
York,  and  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  picturesque  to 
count  as  successful  a  program  providing 
practically  no  benefits  except  in  a  hand- 
ful of  States. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  First,  I 
will  say  in  regard  to  the  Kerr-Mills  Act, 
Secretary  Ribicoff  denies  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  it.  In  fact,  he  says  the  need 
is  great  and  that  this  is  a  necessary  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman.   It  is  needed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  the 
gentleman's  argument  is  that  it  has  not 
been  successful  in  Michigan  because  of 
basic  inherent  weaknesses,  but  I  did  want 
to  point  that  out.  This  business  of  the 
cost  estimates,  the  basis  of  the  debate 
should  rest  on  the  premises  upon  which 
the  costs  are  made  and  it  is  these  prem- 
ises that  involve  this  great  discrepancy 
which  I  also  point  out  in  the  article  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  $1  billion  estimate. 
Then  the  private  insurance  companies 
testified. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
that  point,  may  I  remind  my  friend,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  these  points 
with  the  gentleman  as  I  come  to  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  only 
other  r>oint  I  want  to  make  is  this.  The 
King-Anderson  bill,  of  course,  calls  for 
a  tax  on  a  basis  of  only  $5,000  of  wages. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  $5,200. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  I  dis- 
agree; the  gentleman  has  not  read  the 
act. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  proposal  is  that  it 
shall  be  raised  by  amendment  to  $5,200. 
I  do  not  want  to  quibble  on  this  particu- 
lar point  and  I  intend  to  treat  with  this 
point  too,  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Please,  will 
my  colleague  not  let  me  finish  the  point 
I  am  making  because  it  is  not  a  quibble. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  on  these  esti- 
mates of  cost,  the  King-Anderson  bill 
had  it  estimated  on  a  $5,000  base  wage. 
That  is  the  bill  we  studied  and  then  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  testified 
in  late  July  1961,  he  said: 

We  have  reestlmated  the  cost  and  a  $5,000 
base  is  Insuflacient  and.  therefore,  our  amend- 
ment— we  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
make  It  $5,200. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  change  is  that  the  estimates 


of  the  administration  Itself  proved  to  be 
inaccurate  at  that  early  stage  of  the 
game,  and  even  now  the  estimates  are 
admitted  to  be  less  accurate;  that  is  my 
point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Since  he  raised  the  pomt 
in  regard  to  the  actuarial  accuracy  of  the 
figures  let  me  point  out  that  the  error 
which  the  gentleman  points  out  in  rais- 
ing it  from  one-quarter  of  1  percent  on 
$5,000  to  one-quarter  of  1  percent  on 
$5,200  is  $1  per  year  per  covered  em- 
ployee in  this  country.  This  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  error  and  ultimately  figured 
on  the  gentleman's  figure  of  $380  per 
year  is  one  part  in  380  or  an  actuarial 
error  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  no.  The 
gentleman  is  in  error. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's interpretation  of  weakness  here  is 
really  a  recognition  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  m  that  it 
would  recognize  this  and  make  a 
correction. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  he  has  made 
a  very  grave  error  because  assuming 
this  cost,  the  part  of  the  increase  from 
$4,800  to  $5,200  as  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  include,  requires  the 
entire  social  security  tax.  not  just  this 
additional  one-quarter  of  1  percent, 
and  therein  lies  a  great  deal  of  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to 
what  this  will  cost,  because  the  entire 
ultimate  9  percent  of  the  social 
security  tax  is  against  this  $400.  so  this 
$36  per  year  because  of  the  increase  in 
the  base  wage  is  not  accurate,  because 
the  entire  social  security  tax  applies  to 
the  entire  base.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No;  I  will  not  agree 
to  that.  As  I  calculate  it  it  figures  out 
to  be  $1  per  year  per  employee.  Now  I 
must  ask  the  gentleman  to  let  me  pro- 
ceed with  my  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  whole 
r>oint  I  am  making,  and  this  is  not  just 
to  quibble  with  the  gentleman,  is  that 
the  full  tax  applies  against  the  entire 
base. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  must  proceed,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  this  over  and  then  cor- 
rect his  remarks  in  the  light  of  it  I  will 
be  happy. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  will  come  back  to  this  point. 

While  it  may  be  less  interesting,  just 
for  the  record  let  us  see  what  really  hap- 
pened. The  Government  actuary  was 
given  his  usual  full  leeway — properly  ac- 
corded a  responsible  professional — to  use 
all  the  available  facts  to  make  his  esti- 
mates and  to  reestimate  the  cost  esti- 
mates as  new  facts  came  to  his  disposal, 
even  though  any  increase  in  the  original 
cost  figures  was  pohtically  disadvanta- 
geous. Who  could  ask  for  a  more  re- 
sponsible Government  position?  The  net 
effect  of  the  Government  actuary's  re- 
evaluation  of  his  original  estimates  for 
the  bill  was  that  to  fully  finance  the  pro- 
gram into  the  indefinite  future — the 
early  years  were  well  covered — the  so- 
cial security  tax  base  should  be  raised 
another  $200 — to  $5.200 — and  that  the 


increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
contribution  rate  was  enough.  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff  of  course  agreed  that  the 
safest  course  was  best,  and  immediately 
recommended  that  the  financing  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  be  changed  as  the  actuary 
recommended.  He  seems  just  as  con- 
servative as  the  actuary. 

I  believe  the  administration  should  be 
congratulated  for  its  honesty  and  cour- 
age in  coming  forth  with  its  recommen- 
dation to  change  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  bill  even  though  the  change  would  be 
expected  to  be  capitalized  on  by  those 
who  oppose  the  bill. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  colleague's 
story,  for  it  is  at  this  p>oint  that  his  hero 
enters — the  health  insurance  industry. 
The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  new 
cost  figures  were  way  too  low  and  that 
the  insurance  industry  had  the  very  in- 
formation that  was  needed  to  correct  the 
administration's  cost  estimates — a  study 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Department  for  the  full  year 
1958  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  based 
on  the  claims  experience  of  over  200  in- 
surance organizations  yet  was  completely 
overlooked  by  the  administration  and  the 
Government  actuary. 

The  truth  is  that  the  data  used  by  the 
health  insurance  industry — from  a  re- 
port the  New  York  Insurance  Commis- 
sion published  in  1957 — was  not  any  good 
insofar  as  the  aged  are  concerned.  It 
included  only  a  few  fragments  of  insur- 
ance claims  data  on  older  people's  use 
of  hospitals  from  six  companies.  One 
company  reported  its  experience  with 
the  aged  during  a  2-week  period  in  1950 
and  others  of  the  so-called  claims  data 
were  just  as  poor.  But  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  even  the  use  of  these  lim- 
ited data  do  not  produce  figures  that  are 
much  different  from  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

While  the  Government  actuary  has 
never  been  asked  to  place  a  treatise  on 
his  calculations  in  the  Reader's  Digest, 
he  did  present  his  cost  estimates  before 
the  1961  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Ac- 
tuaries. He  said  of  data  from  the  old 
1957  New  York  report  on  which  the  in- 
surance industry  based  its  estimates: 

I  can  find  no  information  In  the  New  York 
report  presenting  this  study  as  to  the  ex- 
posure at  ages  65  and  over,  and  only  frag- 
mentary information  as  to  the  exposure  at 
all  ages. 

No  rebuttal  of  this  statement  was  pre- 
sented by  the  actuaries  in  that  expert 
audience. 

Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  their 
figures,  New  York  conducted  a  study  of 
health  costs  of  the  aged  in  1960.  which 
produced  much  more  reliable  data.  The 
Government  actuary  has  studied  and 
used  the  1957  report,  the  1960  data,  and 
all  other  sources  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion that  is  available.  I  wonder  whether 
the  health  insurance  industry  lobby  has 
found  out  about  the  1960  study? 

The  last  episode  in  my  colleague'?  lit- 
tle tale  tells  us  that  while  the  insurance 
industry  has  struggled  to  estimate  the 
costs  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  in  as 
responsible  a  way  as  their  biased  opinion 
can  allow,  the  Government  actuary  is 
still,  according  to  Congressman  Curtis. 
making    bewildered   but   sincere   efforts. 
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The  erentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuKTis]  cites  two  horrible  examples  of 
what  my  colleagrue  characterizes  as  self- 
delusion  and  blundering.  According  to 
the  story,  the  Gtovemment  actuary  be- 
lieves that  hospital  costs  are  going  to 
stop  rising.  If  we  can  return  to  the  real 
world  for  a  moment,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  cost  estimates  for  the  King- Anderson 
bill  are  based  on  the  assvimption  that 
hospital  costs  will  rise  faster  than  other 
prices  into  the  indefinite  future.  More 
precisely,  it  is  estimated  that  hospital 
costs  will  increase  faster  than  esu'nings 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  will  taper 
off  until  the  rate  of  increase  for  hos- 
pital costs  is  about  the  same  as  for  earn- 
ings levels.  Of  course,  since  labor  be- 
comes increasingly  more  productive, 
earnings  levels — and  estimated  hospital 
costs — rise  faster  than  price  levels. 
This  explanation  is  technical,  tricky,  and 
hard  to  follow.  It  does  not  make  good 
reading,  and  my  colleague  may  think  he 
can  be  forgiven  his  artifice  for  the  sake 
of  greater  reader  appeal. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CxjuTis]  cites  a  second  horrible  example. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  1  alleges  that  the  Government 
actuary  largely  ignores  the  fact  that  old 
people  will  use  hospitals  more  after  the 
bill  is  passed  than  they  now  do.  Hos- 
pital use  among  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries will  increase,  of  course,  since  older 
people  who  now  avoid  going  to  the  hos- 
pital to  get  needed  care  could  afford  to 
do  so  if  the  King-Anderson  bill  is 
enacted. 

I  will  say  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
persuasive  argument  we  have  for  the 
enactment  of  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal. It  covers  these  people  who 
desperately  need  hospital  care. 

I  can  assure  those  readers  who  have 
not  read  the  reports  of  the  actuary  that 
this  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the  ofiB- 
cial  estimates;  an  increase  in  hospital 
use  by  older  people  has  been  assumed  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill. 

While  it  is  always  nice  to  see  one's 
name  in  the  Reader's  Digest.  I  should 
think  the  Government  actuary  would  be 
a  little  unhappy  about  the  assertions 
that  were  made  about  his  competence. 
In  addition  to  being  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the 
gentleman  involved  has  served  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Society  of 
Actuaries  since  1951  and  is  first  vice 
president  of  the  Population  Association 
of  America.  He  has  served  as  an 
actuarial  consultant  for  congressional 
committees  and  various  parts  of  the 
executive  branch.  He  has  given  actu- 
arial assistance  to  the  Governments  of 
Greece,  Japan.  Israel,  and  Germany  and 
has  served  on  a  number  of  international 
advisory  groups.  He  has  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity  for  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  the  Popula- 
tion Association  of  America,  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
and  other  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

In  fact,  he  has  also  given  considerable 
actuarial  advice  to  many  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  which  are  complaining 
about   his   efforts    with   regard    to   the 


King- Anderson  bill,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  has 
been  no  criticism  of  Mr.  Meyers.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  gentleman  it  is  the 
premises  upon  which  the  actuarial  con- 
clusions are  based  and  the  arithmetic 
used,  and  so  forth.  I  know  Mr.  Meyers 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
these  premises  upon  which  he  has  been 
told  to  make  these  studies  are  con- 
troversial. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  recognize  they  are 
controversial,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  have  to  recognize  in 
terms  of  experience  that  we  have  heard 
this  same  old  record  with  regard  to  actu- 
arial happenings;  that  is,  from  this  same 
group  that  opposes  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  and  we  go  back  to  the  first  days  of 
the  Social  Security  law,  back  in  the  days 
of  1935,  when  I  was  a  boy  around  here. 
We  heard  the  same  group  stating  it  would 
bankrupt  the  country,  it  was  actuarially 
unsound.  The  simple  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  he  has  been  proven  to  be  right 
and  this  group  is  wrong.  The  Social 
Security  system  is  based  on  a  solid  rock 
of  actuarial  soundness. 

I  say  to  my  old  friend  that  I  would 
rather  take  a  man  whose  past  record  is 
as  good  as  the  chief  actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  who 
studied  this  thing  very  carefully,  than 
I  would  to  take  the  word  of  a  group  of 
partisan  members,  if  you  wish  to  use  the 
term,  who  work  within  the  private  insur- 
ance industry,  whose  sole  purpose  is  not 
to  achieve  social  advance  but  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  scuttle  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  fuither'' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  old 
friend. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  een- 
tleman  misses  the  point.  The  point  is 
not  over  Mr.  Meyers'  ability  as  an  actu- 
ary at  all.  It  comes  back  to  the  premise. 
All  I  can  suggest  to  the  gentleman  is  to 
refer  again  to  him  and  others  the  speech 
I  put  in  the  Record  several  months  ago 
entitled  "Politics  Can  Destroy  the  Social 
Security  System."  in  which  I  tried  to 
point  out  this  premise  upon  which  the 
social  security  system  is  based,  assuming 
this  actuarial  soundness  is  within  the 
area  of  the  premise.  Likewise,  in  this 
problem  for  the  health  care  for  the  aged, 
the  problem  involved  is  that  of  the 
premise. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  certainly  admire  my 
good  friend,  and  I  want  none  of  my  re- 
marks to  be  construed  as  showing  any 
lack  of  affection  or  regard  for  him.  But, 
the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my 
old  friend  from  Missouri  has  a  consistent 
record  of  opposition  to  this  particular 
measure  and  has  also  throughout  the 
years  opposed  a  significant  number  of 
liberalizing  amendments  to  the  social 
security  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DINGELL.     I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    The  gentle- 
man  certainly  has   not  looked   at   the 
record  accurately.    There  are  certainly 


measures  that  I  have  opposed  because  I 
felt  they  did  affect  the  social  security 
system,  but  if  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  the  record,  he  will  find  that  many  of 
the  measures  in  social  security  today  I 
not  only  helped  put  them  there,  but  I 
spent  considerable  time  in  doing  the  re- 
search necessary,  including,  I  might  say, 
the  present  provision  in  regard  to  dis- 
ability. I  was  the  one  who  pointed  out 
in  the  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  until  we  tied  dis- 
ability and  rehabilitation  in,  which  we 
failed  to  do  in  the  House  but,  thank 
goodness,  we  did  In  the  Senate — until 
we  did  that,  we  could  not  move  forward 
soundly  but  that  when  we  did  do  that, 
we  could.  And.  I  submit  that  the  record 
is  there  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  the 
additional  coverage  under  social  secu- 
rity. And.  I  repeat,  unless  we  start  de- 
bating with  clarity  and  objectively  these 
premises  upon  which  the  soundness  of 
tlic  .social  security  system  is  based,  until 
we  start  debating  them  objectively,  we 
are  endangering  the  future  stabihty  of 
the  social  security  system  upon  which 
all  of  us  depend. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now,  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  my  good  friend  say  this,  and  I 
am  also  delighted  to  hear  him  say  that 
he  swallowed  a  small  dose  of  socialized 
medicine,  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  disability  provision  to  which 
he  alludes  was  opposed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  time  after  time  as 
constituting  socialized  medicine,  in  the 
most  perverted  and  devilish  form,  and 
having  swallowed  this  much,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  can  go  on  and  swallow 
a  bit  of  sound  hberalization  of  the  social 
security  system,  which  will  protect  and 
defend  the  private  insurance  system,  by 
oITerint;  a  device  to  fend  off  the  medical 
costs  for  the  aged,  v^ho  have  the  highest 
incidence  of  medical  need,  and  who  ha"e 
the  lowest  incidence  of  means  to  pay 
for  that  need,  and  the  lowest  incidence 
of  means  with  which  to  pay  for  private 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  hope  I 
did  not  swallow  anything,  although  I  was 
opposed  to  the  AMA  position  on  this. 
My  attention  was  directed  really  toward 
the  rehabilitation  feature  in  our  society 
and  my  desire  to  move  that  forward 
and  the  fact  that  I  saw  that  in  this  area 
there  was  a  possibility  to  further  de- 
velop rehabilitation,  and  I  make  no  apol- 
ogies for  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  putting 
them  into  the  social  security  law. 

Why,  I  am  simply  pointing  it  out.  I 
do  not  afrree  with  the  gentleman,  of 
course,  and  am  not  suggesting  that  I 
should  go  along  and  support  a  program 
which  I  feel  is  so  fundamentally  un- 
sound as  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  old  friend  that  the  time  has  come 
now.  with  the  common  recognition  that 
exists  with  regard  to  the  aged  and  also 
with  re:?ard  to  the  high  incidence  of 
hospitalization,  and  the  very  limited 
means  that  the  whole  group  of  persons 
65  years  and  over  have  with  which  to 
meet  that  need,  that  unless  my  good 
friend  comes  around  to  a  program  of 


contributory  health  insurance  of  the 
kind  provided  for  in  the  King -Anderson 
bill  he  is  going  to  find  he  is  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  more  and  greater 
socialized  medicine  in  the  form  of  Kerr- 
Mills  operation  which  is  going  to  conunu- 
ously  be  expanded  until  in  this  country 
we  have  a  national  program  of  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  for  every 
person  over  65  paid  for  from  the  general 
revenues  in  the  Treasury.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  that  is 
coming  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  tomor- 
row and  the  moon  rises  tonight,  vmless 
we  make  some  adequate  provision  for 
meeting  this  desp>erate  need. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  has  a  very  definite  limitation  be- 
cause it  follows  the  theory  which  caused 
us  to  switch  from  old  age  assistance  to 
the  basic  program  of  OASDI.  the  so- 
cial insurance,  the  theory  being — and  it 
has  proven  to  be  accurate — that  as  we 
developed  a  social  security  insurance 
covering  more  and  more  of  our  society 
the  OAA — the  old  age  assistance — rolls 
would  decline  and.  indeed,  that  is  com- 
ing about.  So  the  gentleman's  bugaboo 
as  to  what  will  happen  to  Kerr-Mills  I 
regret  to  say  is  not  well  founded.  It  will 
phase  out.  I  might  say.  just  as  OAA  will 
phase  out,  as  OASDI  moves  forward 
with  Government  coverage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wish  my  friend  were 
right,  but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this  was  the  expectation  at  the  time 
the  original  social  security  law  was 
enacted,  and  we  still  have  the  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Social  Security 
Act.  and  we  still  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  benefits  under  it. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  old  friend  that 
it  takes  a  matter  of  striking  less  than 
one  dozen  words  from  Kerr-Mills — and 
I  think  that  others  interested  In  this 
subject  ought  to  study  this — to  change 
the  Kerr-Mills  proposal  Into  a  complete 
federalized  program  of  socialized  medi- 
cine for  everyone  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  gentleman  made  a 
remark  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  a  few 
moments  ago  which  concerns  me  a  little 
bit.  I  think  the  gentleman  said  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  private  Insurance 
Industry  is  to  scuttle  social  progress  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  made  no  such  alle- 
gation. I  said  it  scuttles  that  particu- 
lar aspect  of  social  progress.  I  will  con- 
cede, since  the  gentleman  raises  the 
question,  that  over  the  years  the  private 
insurance  industry  has  done  Its  level 
best  to  sink  social  security,  going  back 
to  the  early  days,  with  as  many  amend- 
ments as  they  possibly  could.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  make  that  statement  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  old  friend. 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  the  private  Insurance  industry 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  platform  of 


security  on  which  the  individual  can 
build  for  himself. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  Is  true.  But  this 
Is  30  years  after  their  original  opposi- 
tion to  the  program,  and  a  period  of 
years  after  they  have  originally  opposed 
other  liberalization  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  very  knowledgeable  in  the  in- 
surance field,  and  I  am  sure  has  gained 
quite  a  good  deal  more  knowledge  in 
this  field  than  I,  but  I  would  say  this 
to  my  old  friend:  The  Insurance  indus- 
try of  this  country  and  the  AMA  have 
a  remarkable  facility  for  justifying  its 
opposition  In  years  past,  and  by  a  weird 
process  of  Intellectual  endeavor  convert 
their  position  Into  support  of  these  pro- 
grams at  time  of  enactment.  This  Is 
the  same  thing  which  we  see  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  AMA  when  they  opposed 
the  original  Social  Security  Act,  the  dis- 
ability provisions,  and  grants  to  the 
States  for  medical  care  programs.  They 
opposed  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
programs,  and  only  relinquished  their 
opposition  to  those  programs  when  they 
were  stricken  under  the  bane  of  an  in- 
junction in  an  antitrust  decision  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  then  Group  Health  of 
Washington,  now  known  as  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield. 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  very  glad  the  gentle- 
man corrected  the  impression  he  gave 
me.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  correct 
the  record  and  make  it  read  as  he  has 
reiterated  his  position.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  It  to  stand, 
because  the  attitude  that  I  heard  in 
the  gentleman's  presentation  sort  of 
frightens  people.  I  think  they  have  a 
great  confidence  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy,  and  it  Is  only  when  we 
In  the  Congress  get  hypercritical  of  that 
private  sector  that  we  find  people  lean- 
ing more  heavily  than  they  should  on 
the  public  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  assvu-e  my  good 
friend  that  I  buy  private  Insurance  to 
the  limit  of  my  means.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  private  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  I  try  to  express  my  confi- 
dence in  the  private  sector  wherever 
possible.  I  intend  to  continue  to  do  so, 
and  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  them  King- 
Anderson  so  we  can  protect  them  still 
further. 

My  good  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  teUs  another  story  about  a  top 
researcher  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  whose  speech 
was  canceled  out  when  it  was  learned 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  telling  the 
world  that  he  had  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  to  be  some 
frightening  figure;  so  I  want  to  discuss 
this.  I  had  not  heard  this  rum.or  before, 
but  what  I  heard  concerned  a  man  who 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  who  is  not  an  actuary,  who  is 
not  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  who  based  his  study  solely  on 
newspaper  reports.  The  memorandum 
was  an  attempt  to  review  the  cost  esti- 
mates for  King-Anderson  in  the  light  of 
the  Colorado  public  assistance  experi- 
ence. This  experience,  I  am  sure  my 
good    friend    from    Missouri,    and    my 


knowledgeable  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, will  agree  on  an  insurance 
basis,  was  based  upon  an  older  and  upon 
a  sicker  population.  Moreover,  from  an 
actuarial  point  of  view  the  experience 
was  not  used  even  correctly.  The  writer 
of  the  memorandum  was  not  even  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  provisions  of  the 
King -Anderson  bill.  For  example,  lie 
assimied  incorrectly  that  the  Colorado 
coverage  of  nursing  home  care,  which  is 
coverage  that  is  purely  custodial  care, 
without  limit  or  duration,  had  a  counter- 
part In  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri,  who  Is  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject,  will  recognize  that  the  Kins- 
Anderson  proposal  has  no  such  provision 
for  nursing  home  care. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  shall  be  very  happy  to  Identify  this. 
This  was  a  paper  apparently  prepare 
for  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion meeting  In  Detroit  In  late  1961,  and 
what  occurred  was  this,  that  an  abstract 
of  this  paper,  apparently  a  press  release, 
had  been  prepared  and  was  on  the  table 
for  people  to  pick  up.  I  have  a  photo- 
stat of  this:  "How  To  Assess  Services 
and  Costs  for  the  Proposed  Program  for 
the  Aged." 

This  is  from  a  gentleman  who  was  re- 
search consultant,  Division  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Practice,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Let  me  read  this  document. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  that  I  have 
successfully  slain  this  particular  docu- 
ment as  far  as  its  having  any  value  on 
this  subject  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Let  me  read 
the  document.  Let  us  evaluate  this  to- 
gether; because  I  do  not  taow,  either. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  us  put 
it  on  the  record,  anyway.  Here  is  the 
last  paragraph : 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  show  the  volume  of 
utilization  by  the  aged  under  similar  pro- 
visions In  this  country  and  In  Canada.  On 
the  b&s\a  of  these  exploratory  inquiries  the 
estimated  costs  obtained  are  about  four 
times  the  costs  given  In  official  statements. 
When  the  dynamic  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration.  It  would  appear  that  after  a 
few  years  the  disparity  between  probable 
costs  and  official  estimates  would  become 
even  wider  than  foiir  to  one. 

So  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  refers 
to  the  paper  that  the  gentleman  was 
talking  about,  and  it  does  Indicate  that 
the  estimates  of  HEW  in  this  area  are 
off  more  than  4  to  1,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  discussed  the 
paper  with  my  old  friend.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  author  of  this  document  is 
not  an  actuary.  He  based  his  own  study 
on  newspaper  reports.  So  I  think  we 
may  successfully  dispense  with  this  so 
far  as  its  being  a  knowledgeable  treatise 
on  the  subject. 

In  my  colleague's  article  he  refers  to 
a  series  of  propKJsals  which  he  feels  de- 
serves   serious    consideration.    One    of 
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these,  oddly  enough,  is  a  bill  introduced 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body.  Senator  Javits,  which,  like  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  would  be  financed 
through  the  social  security  system.  Its 
cost  was  estimated  by  the  same  actuary 
who  estimated  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposal. 

I  wonder  why  my  good  friend  objects 
so  strenuously  to  the  financing  of  the 
administration's  proposal  but  thinks 
that  the  Javits  proposal,  which  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  financing  procedure, 
merits  some  consideration,  and  when  it 
was  estimated  by  exactly  the  same  actu- 
ary who  did  the  actuarial  studies  for 
King-Anderson. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  Javits  bill,  but  here  is  one 
thing  the  Javits  bill  does  do  that  makes 
it  at  least  acceptable  as  far  as  not 
damaging  the  health -care  system  is  con- 
cerned. It  eliminates  the  compulsory 
aspect  that  is  contained  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  of  having  HEW  enter  into 
these  contracts  for  all  services  to  be 
rendered  all  people  over  65.  It  permits 
people  to  select  their  own  health  insur- 
ance program  on  a  voluntary  basis  if  they 
desire.  It  has  a  voluntary  aspect.  So 
does  the  Lindsay  bill.  Apparently  the 
one  thing  the  administration  is  deter- 
mined not  to  compromise  on  is  the  com- 
pulsory feature  of  King-Anderson. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man's objection  to  King- Anderson? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  objection  to  King-Anderson 
if  that  particular  feature  were  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  could 
consider  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  the  gentleman 
raises  no  question  as  to  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  I  do. 
But  as  soon  as  you  put  that  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  private  sectors 
you  will  not  find  many  people  take  the 
Government  program.  Once  you  put 
the  Government  program  in  competition 
with  the  private  sectors  then  my  worries 
are  relieved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
here  there  is  a  peril  in  having  the  private 
sector  in  this,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  it,  because 
the  peril  of  having  the  private  insurance 
plans  in  competition  with  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal  is  precisely  the  same 
objection  which  Blue  Cross  finds  in  its 
coverage  of  the  aged  today.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Blue  Cross  is  having  a 
diflScult  time  in  competing  for  persons  of 
65  and  over  and  also  in  competing  for 
younger  persons.  What  happens  is  that 
private  insurance  companies,  because 
they  are  not  compelled  to  have  as  broad 
coverage  as  Blue  Cross  already  has  and 
as  King-Anderson  would  have,  will  cut 
in  and  will  skim  off  the  actuarial  cream 
and  take  away  the  good  risks  and  leave 
the  taxpayers  at  large  and  leave  the  rate 
payers  of  Blue  Cross  at  large  and  leave 
the  payers  of  social  security  taxes  in 
this  country  with  the  high-cost,  poor- 


risk,  low-income  groups.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recognize  this  soundly  based 
fact,  I  am  sure  he  will  recognize  there 
is  a  real  need  to  adhere  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  and  reject  the  grossly 
crippling  amendment  he  suggests. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well  as  in  Blue  Cross  or 
Blue  Shield  they  take  the  group  insur- 
ance approach,  at  least  to  a  degree.  For 
instance,  in  Connecticut,  anybody  in 
Connecticut  over  65  can  enroll  on  a  non- 
physical  examination,  noncancelable 
basis.  So  they  do  have  a  group  approach 
and  they  do  not  skim  off  the  cream. 
These  programs  are  in  existence  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  does 
not  deny  that  plans  of  this  coverage  very 
often  in  this  country,  and  I  include  the 
Blue  Cross,  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  indeed.  In  many 
instances  because  it  so  happens  that 
Blue  Cross  in  many  States  of  the  Union 
has  recently  had  to  go  to  the  State  in- 
surance regulatory  agencies  to  secure  a 
raise  in  rates.  In  large  measure  this  re- 
quest for  a  raise  in  rates  stems  from 
precisely  the  fact  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  that  the  communitywide  rating 
principle  to  which  Blue  Cross  is  com- 
pelled to  adhere  is  very  frequently  dam- 
aged by  competition.  I  say  there  is 
nothing  illegal  or  wrong  or  immoral 
about  it,  because  under  the  competitive 
influences  in  the  market  today  a  private 
insurance  company  is  indeed  wise  to  go 
in  and  skim  the  cream  and  make  a 
profit,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
capitalist  system.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  is  the  reason  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  these  plans 
in  covering  these  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  All  I  say  is 
that  the  hearings  demonstrate  that  the 
gentleman's  thesis  just  is  not  sound  in 
actual  fact.  Let  me  say  this:  Blue  Cross 
has  increased  the  rates,  but  it  has  also 
increased  the  benefits,  and  if  costs  keep 
going  on  up  they  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  that.  So  are  the  private  plans. 
But  there  is  some  competition,  and  that 
is  the  one  thing  I  would  interject  into 
this  situation:  If  the  Government  has 
such  a  good  program,  why  should  it  be 
worried  about  this  competition  from 
group  pohcies? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  Government  does  not  propose 
to  eject  anybody  from  the  insurance 
field,  nor  do  we  intend  to  take  over  by 
enactment  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  the 
administration  of  health  insurance  to 
the  aged  in  this  country. 

What  is  proposed  by  King-Anderson  is 
to  have  coverage  for  high  costs,  low -in- 
come groups  in  this  country  over  65  and 
others  made  available  on  a  basis  which 
will  permit  private  plans  to  offer  other 
and  better  insurance  just  as  private  re- 
tirement plans  have  been  enabled  by  the 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  social  secu- 
rity to  ofifer  better  retirement  plans  and 
better  retirement  insurance  plans  to  gen- 
eral insurance  buyers  in  this  country. 
That  is  what  I  say  to  my  good  friend. 

Now,  if  I  may  continue,  earlier  in  the 
article  my  good  friend  tells  us  that  the 


King -Anderson  bill  had  been  inspired  by 
what  he  refers  to  as  vested  pressure 
groups  and  newly  formed  lobbying  or- 
ganizations. I  would  like  to  take  care  of 
this  by  mentioning  those  who  do  support 
the  administration  proposal.  I  think  my 
good  friend  will  recognize  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  worthy  citizens, 
honorable  people,  and  outstanding 
groups  in  the  American  community 
which  do  support  this. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  just  want 
to  point  out,  because  I  refer  to  groups  as 
pressure  groups,  it  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  fine  citizens.  In  fact.  I  have 
encouraged  people  to  get  active,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  where  this  stems 
from. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now  let  us  have  a 
look  at  these  pressure  groups.  I  suggest 
to  my  good  friend,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
affiliated  unions  and  State,  local,  and 
central  bodies  endorse  this.  The  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association  endorses  it.  My 
good  friend  recalls  in  their  function  in 
Detroit  just  recently,  they  reendorsed  it 
in  spite  of  the  statement  that  they  were 
in  .so  doing  resisting  substantial  pres- 
sure from  the  AMA.  I  would  point  out 
to  my  good  friend,  if  there  is  pressure 
here,  it  has  been  exerted  by  the  AMA 
against  the  poor  little  nurses  who  seek 
in  their  own  wisdom  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  aged  in  this  country.  I  would  say 
they  are  knowledgeable,  and  by  reason 
of  their  record  in  curing  and  treating 
and  aiding  and  extending  sympathy  and 
gentle  treatment  to  our  sick  and  aged, 
perhaps  they  are  better  qualified  to  speak 
as  true  humanitarians  than  are  the  pro- 
fessionals of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  at  this  point,  please. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  yield  and  to 
be  penile  with  my  friend,  but  surely  the 
gentleman  understands  that  my  time  is 
short. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  under- 
stand, but  the  gentleman  made  a  charge 
that  undue  pressure  was  exerted  against 
the  nurses  by  the  AMA. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  did  not  say  undue 
pressure.  I  said  despite  considerable 
pressure. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know.  I 
said  undue  pressure. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  report  appeared 
in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  under- 
stand it  did.  Will  my  colleague  let  me 
point  this  out  because  this  came  up  in 
the  hearings.  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. I  asked  the  nurses  if  they  could 
document  it.  Walter  Reuther  used  it 
and  I  said,  "Can  you  document  the  un- 
due pressure?"— and  the  record  is  there 
for  anyone  to  read  that  no  one  docu- 
mented this.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  this  kind  of  smear  tactics — and 
the  gentleman  has  not  used  it  and  the 
gentleman  did  not  use  the  word  "un- 
due" but  the  newspaper  articles  have — 
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unless  there  is  evidence  of  improper, 
imdue  pressures,  let  us  leave  that  out  and 
direct  our  attention  to  their  arguments. 
I  would  respect  the  Nurses  Association. 
The  gentleman  is  correct  In  saying  that 
they  did  support  this  approach. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  and  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  has  re- 
peatedly appeared  in  the  press.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  present  speaker  In  the 
well  oi  the  House  is  quoting  people  with- 
in the  American  Nurses  Association  on 
this  point,  who  have  been  quoted  in  the 
daily  press  rep>eatedly.  It  was  reported 
rather  extensively  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
just  recently  that  they  were  endorsing 
this  despite  considerable  pressure  from 
the  AMA. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
after  I  have  proceeded  a  while. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  But  the 
gentleman  is  now  mentioning  names  and 
calling  the  roll.  WiU  he  not  yield  for 
just  one  observation? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  yield  when  I 
am  through. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing  I  said  if  anybody  in  the 
Nurses  Association  would  call  my  atten- 
tion to  any  mcident  where  they  were 
misrepresented  oi  what  was  said  was 
untrue  I  would  examine  into  It.  But  no 
such  documentary  evidence  has  been 
submitted.  That  is  why  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  must  refrain  from 
bandying  about  these  sensational  and 
perhaps  sometimes  irresponsible  reports 
on  such  matters. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  meet  some 
of  the  gentleman's  objections  and  refute 
some  of  his  statements  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  few  things  the  American  Nurses 
Association  has  done.  I  can  say  cate- 
gorically that  American  nursing  has 
done  more  for  the  extension  of  life  and 
the  support  of  organizations  around  the 
world  for  the  eradication  of  disease,  has 
done  more  for  the  comfort  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  them  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  has  done  more  to 
advance  and  raise  up  the  standard  of 
medicine — and  the  speaker  himself  be- 
ing another  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
having  worked  in  nm^e  recruiting  all 
during  the  World  War.  and  in  a  not  in- 
considerable capacity,  has  rated  them  to 
their  true  rank  and  relative  rank,  and 
for  the  same  pay  scale  as  other  ofBcers 
of  the  grade,  knows  the  great  record  of 
these  nurses  in  the  various  fields  of 
medicine  and  in  their  humanitarian  care 
of  people.  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
reconsider  the  statement  that  he  has 
made,  and  I  say  that  as  a  qualified 
member  of  the  AMA. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  will  not  withdraw 
my  statement  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
categorically  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, categorically,  no  pressure  re- 
gardless  of    the   issue   has   ever   been 


expressed  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  its  membership. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  come  out  and  say  that  as  a 
member  of  the  bouse  of  delegates  of 
the  AMA,  because  I  am  going  to  proceed 
to  make  some  of  the  positions  of  the 
AMA  known,  and  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
my  devotion  to  the  honest  practitioners 
of  the  country,  but  in  the  matter  of  social 
reform  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  these  positions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

This  is  some  of  the  record  I  am  going 
to  give  my  good  friend  of  the  AMA.  The 
AMA  opposed  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Act,  and  I  refer  to  the  official  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Jime 
1944.  The  AMA  fought  the  American 
Red  Cross  plan  to  set  up  a  nationwide 
reserve  of  civilian  blood  banks.  The 
AMA  fought  compulsory  vaccination  for 
smallpox.  The  AMA  opposed  voluntary 
health  insurance  plans  as  "socialism" 
and  "communism"  and  "inciting  to  re- 
bellion." It  dismissed  the  Blue  Cross 
as  a  cracked-brain  scheme. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  AMA.  It  is 
a  shameful  record.  I  say  it  is  a  dis- 
grace. I  say  the  gentleman  should  not 
get  up  on  the  floor  to  speak  with  pride 
for  em  organization  with  such  a  record 
as  this. 

The  AMA  opposed  the  Social  Security 
Act  passed  in  1935,  and  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  proceedings 
of  its  house  of  delegates.  I  think  in 
fairness  when  he  stands  up  and  opposes 
this  and  SF)eaks  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
AMA  and  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  AMA  he  should  be 
shown  as  speaking  for  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization that  has  opposed  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  gentleman's  words  need  to 
be  taken  down. 

This  is  a  point  of  order.  To  clarify,  it 
was  the  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  AMA  and  the  reference 
to  that  organization  and  the  relationship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  that 
organization. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  words  objected  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  DufCELL.  I  think  In  fairness,  when  he 
Bt&nda  up  and  opposes  this  and  speaks  as  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  AMA  and  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  AMA. 
he  should  be  shown  as  speaking  for  that  kind 
of  organization  that  has  opposed  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  words 
complained  of  to  "self-appointed  spokes- 
man" instead  of  "mouthpiece." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  withdraw  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do.  Mr. 
Sfkeaker. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now,  then,  to  con- 
tinue with  the  record  of  the  AMA. 

The  AMA  opposed  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic venereal  disease  clinics.  Tlie  AMA 
fought  Federal  aid  to  the  States  to  re- 
duce infant  and  maternal  deaths.  The 
AMA  opposed  enactment  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  as  a  definite  step 
toward  either  communism  or  totali- 
tarianism. 

AMA  opposed  Medicare  for  dependents 
of  military  personnel  as  Impractical 
and  harmful  to  national  defense.  AMA 
opposed  the  National  Tuberculosis  Act 
1  week  before  its  enactment. 

AMA  opposed  compulsory  smallpox 
vaccination.  AMA  opposed  creation  of 
public  venereal  disease  clinics.  AMA  op- 
posed creation  of  free  diagnostic  centers 
for  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 

AMA  opposed  requirement  that  all  tu- 
berculosis cases  be  reported  to  a  public 
authority. 

AMA  attacked  provisions  for  immuni- 
zation and  preventive  measures  against 
diptheria  and  other  contageous  diseases 
by  public  health  agencies. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  AMA,  per- 
haps the  largest  nimiber  of  opponents 
and  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  fi- 
nanced group  in  opposition  to  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal. 

Now  let  me  give  my  good  friend  some 
information  as  to  who  supports  it. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association, 
medical  care  section. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Council  of  Golden  Ring  Clubs  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds. 

Family  Service  Association,  public  Is- 
sues committee. 

Fifty -second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Governors  conference,  held  la  1960. 

Group  Health  Association  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Churches.  And, 
I  say  this  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, this  is  not  a  pressure  group. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
again  obviously  not  a  pressure  group. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

National  League  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Companies. 

Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  not  a  dangerous  so- 
cialistic group  or  pressure  group  whose 
sole  piirpose  is  to  destroy  the  welfare 
and  the  health  services  and  the  social 
security  system  of  the  United  States. 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
Section  on  Income  Maintenance,  the 
section  that  is  specifically  charged  with 
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consideration  of  this  particular  program, 
and  I  say  this  particular  convention  was 
called  by  the  previous  administration. 

Women's  Division  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice of  Methodist  Church's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 
YWCA  National  Board. 
These  are  the  pressure  groups  to 
which  he  has  referred,  and  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri,  he  should 
be  more  careful  with  his  language. 

Earlier  in  his  article  Mr.  Cttrtis  told 
us  that  the  King-Anderson  bill  has  been 
inspired  by  what  he  refers  to  as  "vested 
pressure  groups  and  newly  formed  lobby- 
ing organizations."  Now  with  the  Javlts 
bill  deserving  consideration  we  see  what 
he  means ;  those  who  supr>ort  the  admin- 
istration proposal  have  vested  interests 
even  though  they  happen  to  be.  among 
others,  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation— whose  members  run  public 
assistance  programs  around  the  country 
and  who  would  have  their  jobs  cut  back 
by  the  bill,  the  YWCA,  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  aged,  and  organ- 
ized labor — whose  members  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  additional  social  security 
taxes  to  help  support  the  measiu-e.  My 
colleague,  of  course,  looks  to  the  health 
insurance  industry  for  the  nonvested- 
interest  point  of  view. 

Other  bills,  in  addition  to  the  Javlts 
proposal,    which    Mr.    Curtis    believes 
should  be  considered  are  the  Lindsay  bill 
and  the  Bow  bill.     Each  of  these  three 
proposals    would    cost   more    than    the 
King-Anderson  bill,  and  the  cost  esti- 
mates are  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  for  the  bill  he  opposes.    Certainly, 
then,  my  colleague's  real  concern  is  not 
costs,  or  the  method  of  estimating  them. 
The  three  bills  he  prefers  do  not  use  a 
means  test — so  that  cannot  be  his  real 
concern.    Two  of  the  three  bills  would 
be    financed    through    social    security. 
Obviously,  the  use  of  social  security  and 
compulsory  financing  is  not  his  real  con- 
cern.   But  there  is  one  point  of  diflFer- 
ence,  a  point  which  many  of  us  would 
not  consider  crucial — namely  that,  un- 
like   the    administration    proposal,    the 
three  bills  my  colleague  likes  were  in- 
troduced by  Republicans.     Can  this  be 
the  guiding  principle  that  enables  him 
to  see  so  clearly  what  is  the  right  way 
and  what  is  the  wrong  way  to  finance 
the  health  care  costs  of  our  aged  people? 
But    overshadowing     my     colleague's 
laudable  partisan  loyalties  is  his  willing- 
ness to  consider   proposals  to   aid   the 
aged.     Now  that   the   gentleman   from 
Missouri   [Mr.  Cttrtis]   is  on  the  right 
track  perhaps  he  is  ready  to  take  a  fresh 
and  objective  look  at  some  of  the  facts 
that  show  that  the  aged  cannot  now  pay 
the  price  of  adequate  health  care. 

One  in  six  aged  persons  is  hospitalized 
each  year.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  be  hos- 
pitalized at  least  once  after  reaching 
age  65.  An  elderly  couple,  in  a  year  dur- 
ing which  one  or  both  members  receive 
hospital  care,  can  expect  their  combined 
medical  bills  to  total  about  $1,200.  The 
average  aged  couple  can  expect  about  five 
hospital  stays  after  age  65. 

Half  of  all  aged  couples  have  less  than 
$2,500  annual  income,  half  of  the  aged 
persons    living    alone    have    less    than 


$1,000;  while  many  of  the  aged  have 
equity  in  a  home,  about  half  have  less 
than  $500  in  liquid  assets. 

Only  about  half  of  the  aged  have  any 
hospitalization  insurance ;  in  many  cases 
the  coverage  is  so  restricted  as  to  be 
no  defense  against  bankruptcy  if  seri- 
ous illness  strikes — bankruptcy  from 
which  the  aged  person  cannot  recover. 

Further,  private  health  insurance  pro- 
tection for  the  aged  must  surmount  the 
barrier  not  only  of  the  generally  low- 
income,  high-cost  problem  of  the  aged 
but  of  the  complication  that  those  not 
now  covered  include  the  worst  risks  and 
lowest  income  groups  even  among  the 
aged. 

Blue  Cross,  which  has  long  tried  to 
extend  protection  to  the  aged  by  shift- 
ing part  of  their  cost  to  younger  groups 
through  "community  rating"  finds  it 
more  and  more  diflBcult  to  compete  with 
the  commercial  insurers.  The  latter 
have  increasingly  been  able  to  attract 
the  low-cost  groups,  leaving  the  higher 
cost  groups  to  Blue  Cross.  To  remain 
competitive.  Blue  Cross  has  been  forced 
to  compromise  its  community  rating 
principle.  The  latest  step  has  been  the 
proposed  national  Blue  Cross  plan,  un- 
der which  the  aged  would  be  expected  to 
pay  their  own  way  without  subsidy  from 
younger  workers. 

Today  few  people  reaching  retirement 
age  are  free  of  the  fear  that  an  expen- 
sive hospital  stay  will  wipe  out  their 
savings  and  after  a  lifetime  of  inde- 
pendence, force  them  to  public  assist- 
ance, private  charity,  or  dependence  on 
children. 

With  health  care  costs  continuing  to 
rise,  and  income  of  the  aging  rising  much 
more  slowly,  the  problem  of  the  aged 
in  meeting  these  costs  can  only  become 
more  difficult.  It  is  clear  that  the  aged 
cannot  pay  the  price. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Federal- 
State,  Kerr-Mills  programs  made  pos- 
sible by  the  1960  social  security  amend- 
ments are  not  doing  the  job.  As  I  said 
before,  in  April  only  about  24  States — 
and  3  possessions — had  put  any  kind  of 
Kerr-Mills  program  into  effect  and  most 
of  these  States  have  very  limited  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
four  high-income  States,  New  York. 
Massachusetts,  California,  and  my  own 
State  of  Michigan — account  for  about 
90  percent  of  the  Kerr-Mills  payments 
that  are  being  made.  The  problem  is, 
of  course,  that  the  States  simply  do  not 
have  the  money  to  make  it  a  success.  If 
all  54  jurisdictions  were  to  establish  full- 
fledged  Kerr-Mills  programs,  the  total 
annual  cost  would  run  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion, of  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  approximately  one-half. 
This  would  mean  that  the  States  would 
be  required  to  spend  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  are  spending  on  medical 
vendor  payments  under  existing  public 
assistance  programs. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  legislatures  of 
23  jurisdictions — including  Mr.  Curtis' 
State  of  Missouri — met  and  adjourned 
in  1961.  without  providing  authority  or 
funds  for  a  Kerr-Mills  program.  Four- 
teen of  these  legislatures  are  not  due  to 
meet  again  before  1963. 


We  also  find  that  in  the  24  States  that 
have  Kerr-Mills  programs,  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  strict.  Nearly  all  these 
States  have  an  upper  yearly  income  hmit 
of  $1,200  or  $1,500  for  an  individual; 
about  one-half  the  States  have  annual 
income  limits  of  $2,000  or  less  for  a 
couple.  More  than  half  the  States  deny 
eligibility  for  Kerr-Mills  payments  if  an 
individual  has  over  $1,000  in  liquid  as- 
sets; and  in  half  the  States  couples  with 
liquid  assets  of  more  than  $1,300  are 
ineligible. 

Once  the  applicant  becomes  eligible 
he  may  not  get  all  the  medical  care  he 
needs.  Sometimes  fewer  than  10  days  of 
hospital  care  per  admission  are  cov- 
ered—Kentucky, 6  days;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 7  days.  Three  State  program.s— 
Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Washington- 
provide  for  acute  or  emergency  care 
only.  Sometimes  coverage  is  limited  to 
life  or  sight-endangering  conditions — 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  reason  to 
expect  any  substantial  Improvement  in 
the  States'  financial  situation  and  any 
resulting  improvement  in  their  Kerr- 
Mills  programs.  But  even  if  the  health 
needs  of  our  older  people  could  be  met 
in  this  way,  the  means-test  medicine  ap- 
proach would  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
problem  must  be  approached  funda- 
mentally on  a  self-help  basis— not 
through  the  demoraUzing  means  test  in- 
volved in  public  assistance.  The  ap- 
proach should  be  one  that  Is  consistent 
with  the  American  concept  of  earning 
security  through  work. 

The  established  and  successfully  op- 
erating social  security  s:  stem  fully  meets 
the  specifications  for  a  sound  and  prac- 
tical fundamental  approach.  Financing 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  through 
the  contributory  social  security  system 
would  be  the  key  to  a  threefold  solution: 
First,  basic  health  insurance  protection 
afforded  almost  all  older  people  through 
social  security;  second,  supplementary 
protection  through  private  insurance, 
just  as  the  present  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefits  have  had  wide-scale 
supplementation  through  private  insur- 
ance and  supplementary  pension  plans; 
third,  good  medical  assistance — becom- 
ing financially  practicable — to  help  the 
relatively  small  group  not  ehgible  for 
the  basic  protection  under  social  security 
and  to  aid  those  with  special  needs.  This 
is  the  approach  contemplated  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  to  finance  basic 
health  insurance  protection  for  people 
age  65  and  over  through  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
cover  9  out  of  10  people  reaching  age  65 
next  year.  It  would  cover  every  aged 
person  who  is  entitled  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  the  social  secm-ity  and  rail- 
road retirement  systems.  Over  the  long 
run,  95  percent  of  our  older  people  would 
be  protected.  The  proposed  program 
would,  for  any  period  of  illness,  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  up  to  90  days  of  Inpatient 
hospital  care  less  a  deductible  amount  of 
$10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days— with  a  $20 
minimum.  Payment  would  also  be  made 
for  up  to  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  fa- 
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cillty  care  after  discharge  from  a  hospi- 
tal and  all  the  costs  of  outpatient  hospi- 
tal diagnostic  studies  In  excess  of  the  $20 
deductible  amount.  Up  to  240  home 
health  visits  would  be  paid  for  in  a  cal- 
endar year;  these  payments  would  cover 
the  costs  of  such  services  as  intermit- 
tent nursing  care  and  physical  therapy. 
The  administration's  program  would 
be  financed  by  an  increase  In  social  se- 
curity tax  contributions  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  each  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  three-eighths  of  1  percent 
on  the  self-employed  plus  an  Increase  In 
the  social  security  tax  base  from  $4,800 
to  $5,200. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  AMA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  seen  fit  to 
launch  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  accuse  it 
of  virtually  every  crime  known,  and  un- 
known, to  man.  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  make  such  unfounded 
charges,  and  that  he  would  do  so  without 
yielding  the  fioor  so  that  these  irrespon- 
sible statements  could  be  "slain  "  then 
and  there. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  is  follow- 
ing the  same  guideUnes  set  down  by  the 
administration  in  its  letter  to  AMA  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Leonard  Larsen,  the  use  of  in- 
vectives, half-truths,  untruths,  innuen- 
does, and  inferences,  none  of  which  are 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  respon- 
sible behavior  expected  of  this  body. 
They  are  also  a  repeat  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Political  Ed- 
ucation of  the  AFL-CIO.  that  great  res- 
ervoir of  knowledge  on  health  matters 
which  professes  to  know  so  much  more 
about  TB.  cancer,  blood  banks,  et  cetera. 
than  do  the  doctors  of  America. 

The  facts  are  that  the  positions  attrib- 
uted to  the  AMA  by  the  executive  branch 
and  its  spokesman  are  identical,  word 
for  word,  to  a  similar  diatribe  made  on 
October  27.  1950.  12  years  ago.  by  for- 
mer Representative  Eugene  D.  O'Sulli- 
van,  of  Nebraska,  during  a  campaign 
speech.  Mr.  O'SulUvan,  who  was  de- 
feated for  reelection,  subsequently  had 
his  speech  printed  as  an  extension  of  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  8,  1950.  as  a  lameduck  Con- 
gressman. 

K  is  even  more  interesting  to  note 
that  ex-Representative  O'Sullivan's  re- 
marks were  borrowed  from  a  speech 
made  by  former  Representative  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller,  of  Wisconsin,  on  August  30, 
1950.  Mr.  Biemiller  is  now  director  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  Leg- 
istative  Department. 

So.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  are  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  words  of  a  defeated 
Congressman  from  Wisconsin,  which,  in 
turn,  are  a  repeat  of  a  defeated  Con- 
gressman from  Nebraska.     I  trust  the 


same  fate  will  not  befall  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  referred  to  me  as  a 
"mouthpiece  of  the  AMA"  and  later  re- 
duced this  allegation  to  a  "self-ap- 
pointed spokesman  of  the  AMA." 

It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  any 
"self-appointed  spokesman"  that  label 
could  be  applied  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  acting  in  that  capacity  for 
COPE  and  the  New  Frontier.  He  may 
even  have  been  olHclally  deputized. 

Misrepresentation  of  fact  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  not  altogether  uncom- 
mon, but  these  charges  against  the  AMA 
must  certainly  establish  a  new  record 
for  effrontery.  The  allegations  are  false 
and  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  documenta- 
tion for  each  one. 

First.  Allegation :  "The  AMA  opposed 
the  requirement  that  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis be  reported  to  a  public  author- 
ity." 

The  facts:  The  AMA  has  fought  for 
tuberculosis  control  since  1899  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  means  for  con- 
trolling it,  public  education,  and  so  forth. 
In  1944  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
association's  house  of  delegates  which 
said  in  part  "that  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tend procedures  for  careful,  continuous 
supervision  of  the  tuberculous  by  prac- 
ticing physicians,  who  in  cooperation 
with  duly  constituted  health  authorities. 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  these  problems  by  mod- 
em methods  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  communicable  disease."  The  AMA 
has  never  opposed  the  repMjrtIng  of  all 
cases  of  tuberculosis  to  a  public  author- 
ity.  The  allegation  is  false. 

Second.  Allegation:  "The  AMA  op- 
posed the  National  Tuberculosis  Act." 

Facts :  The  AMA  was  m  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Act  and  said  so.  Its  objection  to  the 
specific  bill  was  twofold:  First,  money 
could  not  be  appropriated  or  expended 
without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency;  second,  the  AMA  be- 
lieved the  objectives  of  the  legislation 
could  be  achieved  in  other  ways — as  for 
example,  direct  aid  to  needy  communities 
under  the  Lanham  Act.  Each  year,  thou- 
sands of  bills  are  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress and  few  are  so  flawless  as  to  pass  in 
their  original  form.  That  Is  why  Con- 
gress holds  hearings  and  seeks  guidance. 
To  state  that  the  AMA  opposed  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Act  is  to  suggest  that 
the  AMA  opposed  its  purpose,  which  is 
totally  untrue. 

Third.  Allegation:  "The  AMA  fought 
compulsory  vaccination  for  smallpox." 

Facts:  The  AMA  has  fought  for  com- 
pulsory vaccination  since  1863.  In  that 
year  it  appointed  a  committee  on  com- 
pulsory vaccination  "to  educate  the 
public  on  the  value  and  necessity  of  uni- 
versal vaccination."  This  committee  did 
report  that  general  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion was  impracticable  in  1863.  No 
doubt  it  thought  so  because  a  Civil  War 
was  raging,  thus  making  general  com- 
pulsory vaccination  difficult — ^particular- 
ly in  the  Confederate  States. 

In  1899,  the  AMA's  house  of  delegates 
resolved  that  it  was  the  physicians'  duty 


to  "institute  measures  looking  to  the  vac- 
cination, ultimately,  of  every  person 
living  within  the  limits  of  the  country," 
and  urging  local  boards  of  health  to 
adopt  laws  requiring  compulsory  vacci- 
nation for  smallpox.  This  was  after  the 
famous  research  of  Lord  Lister  and  Dr. 
Jenner  on  cow  pox. 

The  allegation  is  an  out-and-out  false- 
hood. 

Fourth.  Allegation:  "AMA  attacked 
provisions  for  immunization  and  pre- 
ventive measures  against  diphtheria  and 
other  contagious  diseases  by  public 
health  agencies." 

Facts:  The  AMA  has  cooperated  with 
pubUc  health  agencies  in  the  prevention 
of  contagious  diseases  for  more  than  80 
years.  From  1875  to  1879.  the  AMA  was 
urging  that  "State  boards  of  health  be 
established  in  those  States  where  such 
boards  do  not  exist."  In  1884,  the  AMA 
recommended  that  Congress  appropriate 
money  "for  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
research  relating  to  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  the  infectious  diseases  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health."  And  in  1950,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates said : 

The  basic  services  of  the  departments  of 
health  should  be  *  *  *  the  fields  of  vital 
statistics,  public  health  education,  environ- 
mental sanitation.  laboratory  services,  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  such  as  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood, venereal  diseases,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  allegation  is  an  out-and-out  false- 
hood. 

Fifth.  Allegation:  "The  AMA  fought 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  to  reduce  Infant 
and  maternal  deaths." 

Facts :  The  AMA  has  long  favored  ma- 
ternal and  infant  welfare  programs,  but 
felt  they  would  be  most  effective  if  each 
State  were  free  to  set  up  its  own  plan  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  It  has  recommended  that  any 
legislation  involving  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  sepa- 
rate States  should  be  Jointly  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  State  health  authorities. 

Sixth.  Allegation:  "The  AMA  opposed 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  as  a  defi- 
nite step  toward  either  communism  or 
totalitarianism." 

Facts :  As  originally  drafted,  this  meas- 
ure also  made  mention  of  national  health 
insurance,  though  this  section  was  de- 
leted when  the  bill  was  redrafted.  The 
AMA  testified  only  on  the  section  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  dealing  with  the  ex- 
tension of  public  health  services.  The 
following  is  taken  from  that  testimony: 

Chaikmah  (Mr.  Doughton).  Doctor,  are 
you  supporting  that  section  of  this  bUl  as  It 
Is,  without  the  suggestion  of  amendments  or 
modifications? 

Dr.  BORRiNO.  Prom  my  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  country,  I  would  say  that  It 
should  be  supported. 

Chatrmak.  We  luiderstand  that  it  Is  one  of 
the  paramoiuit  needs,  but  do  you  have  any 
changes  or  anything  like  that  In  mind  that 
would  help  to  better  the  bUl? 

Dr.  BiERjUNG.  No.  sir.  I  believe  It  is  imder 
good  supervision   if  it  is  under  the  eiqwrt 
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gtild&nce  of  the  U^.   Public  Health   Serv- 
ices. 

An  editorial  written  by  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein  in  opposition  to  any  form  of 
compulsory  old-age  and  unemployment 
insurance,  represented  his  opinion  as  an 
editor  and  did  not  constitute  the  official 
viewpoint  of  the  AMA,  which  did  not  op- 
pose old-age  and  unemployment  secu- 
rity provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Fishbein  has  not  been 
with  the  AMA  in  any  capacity — other 
than  a  member — for  many  years. 
The  allegation  is  totally  false. 
Seventh.  Allegation:  "The  AMA  op- 
posed the  creation  of  public  veneral  dis- 
ease clinics." 

Pacts:  Since  Its  inception  the  AMA 
has  fought  to  eradicate  venereal  disease. 
In  1907  the  association  declared  it  the 
duty  of  "State  boards  of  health  to  dis- 
seminate literature  to  educate  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  venereal  disease  as  they 
do  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases." 

The  AMA  has  called  upon  its  doctor 
members  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  better  control  of 
venereal  disease.  It  has  declared  that 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
should  cooperate  with  the  official  health 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  an  expanded  program  to  control  ve- 
nereal disease  made  possible  by  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  The  association  has  also 
approved  the  treatment  of  nonindigents 
for  venereal  disease  in  public  health 
units  in  those  instances  where  such 
treatment  is  not  available  through  pri- 
vate sources. 

This  particular  allegation  is  not  only 
totally  unfounded,  it  is  also  thoroughly 
disgusting. 

Eighth.  Allegation:  "AMA  opposed 
creation  of  free  diagnostic  centers  for 
cancer  and  tuberculosis." 

Pacts:  In  1948  the  house  of  delegates 
approved  a  resolution  which  authorized 
the  association  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  other 
agencies  engaged  in  cancer  detection  "for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  standards 
of  procedure  and  conduct  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cancer  detection  and  diagnostic 
centers  and  that  the  results  of  these 
studies  be  adequately  publicized  to  those 
concerned,  including  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  public." 

As  part  of  its  program  for  improved 
medical  care,  the  AMA  has  also  approved 
the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  by  public 
health  centers,  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  by  those  centers,  for  Indigent 
patients.  In  those  Instances  where 
treatment  is  not  otherwise  available,  the 
AMA  has  approved  treatment  of  non- 
indigent  patients. 

AMA  has  been  cooperating  with  can- 
cer fighting  groups  since  1913,  when  an 
AMA  resolution,  noting  the  recent 
founding  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  stated  that  "this 
movement  deserves  the  cooperation  of 
the  medical  profession  of  America,  and 
this  association  heartily  commends  its 
worthy  purpose." 
The  allegation  is  without  foimdation. 
Ninth.  Allegation:  "The  AMA  fought 
the  American  Red  Cross  plan  to  set  up  a 


nationwide    reserve    of    civilian    blood 
banks." 

Pacts:  The  house  of  delegates  ap- 
proved the  Red  Cross  plan  in  principle 
shortly  after  it  was  announced,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  program 
should  be  maintained  on  the  community 
level.  In  1949,  the  house  of  delegates 
accepted  a  report  from  its  committee 
on  blood  banks,  which  stated  that  there 
was  an  urgent  need  for  a  national  blood 
program  capable  of  continued  expan- 
sion, and  that  the  Red  Cross  was  the 
logical  agency  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  a  program. 

In  1953,  the  house  of  delegates  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional blood  program  to  be  jointly  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
AMA,  and  other  qualified  organizations 
Interested  In  blood  barJcing.  The  plan 
was  subsequently  approved.  To  sum  up, 
the  AMA  has  continually  and  consist- 
ently supported  the  Red  Cross  plan.  I. 
myself,  helped  found  the  11th  U.S.  Re- 
gional Blood  Center  in  1948  in  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  which  serves  parts  of  three 
States. 

The  allegation  is  false. 

There  are  other  allegations  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  which  can 
be  refuted,  just  as  they  were  when  first 
uttered  over  12  years  ago  by  Mr.  Biemil- 
ler.  But  by  now  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  further.  It  is  already 
quite  clear  that  no  single  solitary  word 
of  truth  prevails  in  the  spurious  remarks 
aimed  at  the  professional  organization 
of  American  doctors.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  facts  in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  effectively  serve  to  discourage  future 
Congressmen  from  speaking  out  on  a 
subject  on  which  they  have  so  little 
knowledge  and  so  Uttle  inclination  to 
seek  the  truth. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  reason  I  took  the  time  is  first, 
to  compliment  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  for  taking 
the  floor  and  the  time  on  an  Important 
measure  of  this  nature,  and  for  his 
courtesy  throughout  most  of  the  debate 
in  yielding  on  various  points.  I  thought 
this  was  quite  constructive.  I  think  the 
evidence  will  show  when  we  read  the 
Record  tomorrow  that  the  adjectives  he 
used  to  describe  the  article  that  I  wrote 
for  Reader's  Digest  were  hardly  sub- 
stantiated, that  the  article  is  essentially 
correct. 

The  one  point  to  which  I  must  register 
disagreement — and  the  reason  I  took 
this  time — is  that  I  do  believe  it  is  un- 
fortunate to  attack  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  the  fashion  it  was  done 
here  without  yielding  to  permit  those 
who  disagree  to  have  their  say.  I  have 
no  special  brief  for  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  as  my  record  reveals.  I 
have  opposed  many  things  that  they  have 
suggested.    On  the  other  hand.  I  hap- 


pen to  think  that  they  are  a  group  of 
very  honorable  people,  as  I  happen  to 
think  are  the  other  pressure  groups  on 
the  other  side  and  on  many  sides  on 
this  issue. 

Regrettably,  throughout  this  entire 
public  controversy,  including  the  hear- 
ings in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  certain  of  the  pressure  groups 
sought  to  make  the  American  Medical 
Association  the  butt  of  the  debate  and 
issue.  I  am  not  concerned  with  who  is 
for  a  bill,  I  am  concerned  with  what  they 
say,  what  the  facts  are.  and  what  the 
arguments  are.  and  I  am  sure  most  of 
the  Representatives  here  in  the  Congress 
look  at  it  that  way. 

Let  us  not  resort  to  this  ad  hominum 
argument  of  attacking  the  integrity  or 
the  actions  of  people  involved  unless  in- 
deed they  have  been  .ndulging  In  im- 
proper action.  If  they  have,  then  let  us 
pinpoint  that  action  and  bring  it  out. 
If  there  were  undue  pressure  on  the 
nurses,  for  example,  let  us  substantiate 
It  so  that  there  is  no  question  about  what 
we  are  talking  about.  But  if  it  Is  not  to 
be  substantiated,  let  us  not  make  these 
charges. 

I  regret  the  attack  on  the  AMA.     I 
doubt  if  the  record  presented  here  can 
be  substantiated.     I  think  In  the  next 
day  or  so  someone  should  take  the  floor 
and  point  out  the  other  side  of  the  case 
so  far  as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  concerned.    They  have  helped  me 
on  a  number  of  affirmative  bills  that  are 
now  law.     I  refer  to  one  in  particular, 
the  labeling  act  for  hazardous  substances 
left    around    the    home.      Without    the 
AMA's  help  that  would  not  have  become 
law.    Then  the  bill  extending  FHA  guar- 
antees   in    the    construction   of    private 
nursing  homes  with  high  standards  was 
supported  by  the  AAfA.    I  am  sure  the 
AMA  has  affirmatively  supported  much 
good  legislation  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  daresay  on  what  legislation  they  have 
opposed   they  have  tried  to   point   out 
their  reasons  and  their  views  upon  which 
their  opposition  was  founded.    They,  too, 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  progress 
of  our  society  and  the  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens. 
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SOUTHEAST    ASIA   TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
remarkable  foresight  the  American  Le- 
gion at  its  annual  convention  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  in  September  of  last  year 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Wherefis  recent  events  In  Laos  and  south- 
east Asia  are  alarming  and  cause  great  con- 
cern to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world:   and 

Whereas  It  is  most  Important  that  this 
deteriorating  situation  be  corrected  by  af- 
firmative action  at  once;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  has  not  taken 
positive  and  corrective  action  to  save  Laos 


from  Communist  doml nation  and   control: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion  In 
national  convention,  aisembled  In  Denver, 
Colo..  September  11-14  1961.  demands  Im- 
mediate and  positive  action.  U  poeslble, 
through  the  facUltlee  ct  the  SEATO  organ- 
ization, to  save  all  free  nations  of  southeaet 
Asia  from  further  domination  and  Inflltra- 
tlon  by  Communist  Rusila  and  Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  2^2  weeks  ago,  mo- 
tivated partly  by  the  excellent  American 
Legion  resolution,  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  718,  reading  in  part  a« 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  re- 
quested to  call  an  emeigency  conference  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  and 
Is  hereby  authorized  tc  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  In  concert  with 
the  armed  forces  of  other  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  members,  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  specific  pvu-pose  of  restor- 
ing the  Integrity  of  the  1961  cease-fire  line 
In  Laos  and  seciulng  J.nd  protecting  Laos 
and  other  southeast  At  Ian  nations  against 
armed  attack,  his  authority  to  Include  the 
taking  of  such  meaauret  as  he  Judges  to  be 
required  or  appropriate  m  assuring  the  free- 
dom of  Laos  or  any  otlier  southeast  Asian 
nation. 

Starting  on  the  8th  day  of  May  in  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  had  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Dutton. 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  State.  I  should 
like  to  Include  a  full  text  of  that  corre- 
spondence at  this  time  and  to  include 
also  at  this  point  an  excellent  question 
and  answer  Interview  In  the  current  Issue 
of  U.8.  News  li  World  Report  with 
Father  Menger.  a  Catholic  missionary 
sUtioned  at  Laoe  and  currently  visiting 
this  coimtry,  who  gives  his  own  eyewit- 
ness accoimt  of  one  who  has  lived  with 
the  Lao  people  and  tie  gives  such  con- 
structive steps  as  he  feels  might  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  cause  of  freedom  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  matter  referre<i  to  is  as  follows: 

Deas  M«.  Pbbsidknt:  Your  news  confer- 
ence tomorrow.  May  9,  provides  you  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  clarify  UJS.  policy 
with  regard  to  the  swiftly  deteriorating  sit- 
uation In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  State  Department 
Policy  Planning  Council  Chairman,  Is  quoted 
as  having  said  In  my  State  of  Minnesota  on 
May  3 :  "We  stand  ready  to  fight  to  the  limit 
to  defend  the  vital  Irterests  of  the  free 
world.  But  we  are  not  lx>klng  for  a  military 
climax  to  this  historic  ftruggle  between  the 
West  and  the  Commxinls:  bloc." 

But  the  Asaoclated  Press  on  May  7  Indi- 
cates that  your  administration  reaction  to 
the  military  loss  of  Nanri  Tha  In  Laos  Is  that 
the  affair  Is  "simply  an  Incident  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wreck  the  efforts 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Laos." 

On  March  23,  1961,  you  said  at  another 
news  conference.  In  reference  to  conditions 
In  Laos  at  that  time:  "I  know  that  every 
American  will  want  his  country  to  honor  Its 
obligations  to  the  polrt  that  freedom  and 
security  of  the  free  world  and  ourselves 
may  be  achieved." 

Two  months  later,  on  May  27.  1961,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  from  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Laos  thst  the  U.8.  delegation 
had  accused  the  Path«st  Lao  of  repeatedly 
and  willfully  violating  the  cease-fire  In  Laos. 


The  same  rep<Mrt  said.  "Th«  V&.  delegation 
Is  not  prepared  to  sit  in  Geneva  Indefinitely 
while  Pathet  Lao  artUlery  and  rebel  Infantry 
units  whittle  away  at  territory  held  by  the 
pro-Western  Royal  Lao  Government." 

The  pro-Communist  rebels  have  whittled 
away  for  a  full  year  since  thoee  fine  state- 
ments. In  the  past  few  days  they  have  taken 
the  town  of  Nam  Tha.  a  key  point  in  the 
defense  of  the  country.  On  the  evening 
of  May  2.  1962,  I  was  present  at  a  gathering 
of  some  30  men  to  hear  yotir  Awlstant  Secre- 
tary of  State  tor  Par  Eastern  Affairs.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question,  Mr.  Averell  Harrlman 
s&ld,  "It  doesn't  matto*  much  to  us,  one  way 
or  the  other,  what  happens  In  Laos." 

Was  Mr.  Harrlman  expressing  his  own 
Ideas,  or  stating  administration  policy?  The 
American  p>eople  need  now  to  have  a  clear 
statement  of  your  views,  and  answers  to  the 
following  vital  questions : 

1.  Are  we  going  to  defend  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  Laos? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  Laos  can  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  neighboring  countries 
of  South  Vietnam  and  ThaUand? 

3.  Is  our  poUcy  In  Laos  stai  based  on  the 
Idea  that  a  coalition  government  with  Com- 
munists and  "neutralists"  must  be  achieved, 
and  that  the  hope  of  this  achievement  carries 
the  best  chance  for  advancement  of  peace 
with  honor  In  southeast  Asia? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Clakk  MacGkecor. 

Department  or  State, 
Washir\Uton,  DC.,  May  25.  1962. 
Hon.  Claek  MAcOasooa, 
Hottse  of  Representatives. 

Deas  CoNQBEsaMAif  MacOkecok  :  Tour  let- 
ter of  May  8  to  the  President  concerning 
UjS.  policy  In  southeast  Asia  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Harrlman  and  the  Secretary,  and  of 
course  the  President,  have  so  frequently 
spoken  to  the  American  people  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  not  undertake  a  lengthy  exposi- 
tion here. 

The  decision  to  work  for  a  neutral,  inde- 
pendent, peaceful  Laos  was  taken  by  the 
administration  early  In  1961.  You  have  re- 
ferred to  the  March  28, 1961 ,  statement  by  the 
President  explaining  the  decision  to  support 
the  goal  of  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos. 
At  his  news  conference  on  May  9,  1962,  the 
President  said  that  political  negotiations 
are  "a  very  hazardous  course,  but  Introducing 
American  troops,  which  Is  the  other  one — 
let's  not  think  there  is  some  third  course — 
that  also  Is  a  hazardous  course,  and  we  want 
to  see  If  we  can  work  out  a  peacefvil  solu- 
Uon,  which  has  been  our  object  for  many 
months." 

The  situations  In  Laos  and  Vietnam  are 
quite  different.  In  Laos  there  is  a  civil  war. 
The  only  way  in  which  thla  civil  war  can 
be  ended  Is  throvigh  International  agreement 
for  noninterference  and  throiigh  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government  of  national  union, 
which  requires  agreement  between  the  three 
princes  representing  the  three  principal  po- 
litical forces.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  subject  to  direct  Commu- 
nist aggression  through  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  These  guerrillas  are  or- 
ganized, directed,  and  supported  from  North 
Vietnam,  in  direct  violation  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords.  The  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  fighting  for  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence with  great  force  and  energy. 

Because  Laos  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia,  we  worked 
for  714  months  In  1961  at  the  14-Natlon 
Conference  on  Laos  at  Geneva  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  guarantees  for  the  neutrality.  Inde- 
pendence, and  peace  of  Laos  as  the  best 
means  of  assuring  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
area.  As  to  Thailand,  the  President  stated 
on  May  15  that  additional  UJ3.  force*  were 
being  ordered  there  "to  help  Insure  the  ter- 


ritorial Integrity  of  Thailand."    Hl»  state- 
ment Incltided  the  f  oUowlng : 

"The  dispatch  of  UjB.  forces  to  Thailand 
was  considered  desirable  beeauss  of  reoszt* 
attacks  In  Laos  by  Communist  foroes.  and 
the  subsequent  movem«nt  of  Oommunlst 
mUltary  units  toward  the  border  of  Thai- 
land. 

"A  threat  to  Thailand  is  of  grave  concern 
to  the  United  States. 

"There  Is  no  change  in  ovir  policy  toward 
Laos,  which  continues  to  be  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  an  effective  cease-fire  and 
prompt  negotiations  for  a  government  of 
national  union." 

After  long  and  painstaking  appraisals  of 
the  Laos  problem  over  the  years.  It  has  been 
determined  that  the  best  hope  tor  Laos  Ues 
In  neutrality  under  a  government  of  na- 
tional union,  with  International  guarantees 
that  Laos  wlU  not  be  used  as  a  base  for  ag- 
gression against  neighboring  countries.  We 
believe  a  neutral  and  independent  Laos  will 
best  support  the  cause  of  freedom  In  that 
country  and  in  southeast  Asia. 

Regarding  the  statement  you  attributed  to 
Governor  Harrlman  when  he  talked  with  a 
private  group  on  May  2.  the  OoveBiMW 
pointed  out  at  the  time.  In  response  to  press 
Inquiries,  that  the  stat«nent  you  attributed 
to  him  was  completely  distorted  and  that  he 
could  not  have  made  such  a  statement,  since 
he  had  worked  at  Geneva  and  Washington 
for  a  year  to  achieve  an  Independent  and 
neutral  Laoe. 

I  hope  the  above  comments  will  be  help- 
ful in  connection  with  the  questions  raised 
in  your  letter.  As  of  poeslble  interest.  I  am 
enclosed  a  publication.  "A  Threat  to  the 
Peace:  North  Vietnam's  Bffort  To  Oonqoer 
South  Vietnam." 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Predksick  O.  Dotton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

(Enclosvu-es:  As  stated.) 

Jttwe  2,  1062. 
Hon.  Frederick  G.  Dutton. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dutton:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  of  May  25  to  my  letter  of  May  8  to  the 
President. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  that  you  feel  Laos 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  seems  to  dm  that  tbs  de- 
teriorating situation  m  Laos  makes  the  posi- 
tion of  American  foroes  In  nslfhlMMlnf 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  InLiesMngly 
more  precarious. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  quoted  the 
remarks  made  by  Averell  Harrlman  on  May 
2  with  absolute  accuracy.  ¥rhlle  It  U  true 
that  Mr.  Harrlman,  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  administration,  has 
been  working  for  over  a  year  to  establish  a 
coalition  government  In  a  neutral  Laos,  it 
seems  obvious  that  Indigenous  Communist 
forces  are  b\i8Uy  creating,  through  aggres- 
sion, a  military  situation  which  makes  Mr. 
Harriman's  efforts  fruitless.  You  quote 
President  Kennedy  as  stating  on  May  16  that 
"there  is  no  change  In  our  policy  toward 
Laos."  While  our  pcdlcy  has  remained  un- 
changed for  over  a  year,  Conununist  forces 
have  made  striking  military  gains.  These 
forces  appear  headed  toward  occupying  vir- 
tually all  of  the  land  area  of  Laos  lying  east 
of  the  Mekong.  Are  we  to  continue  with 
no  change  in  o\ir  policy  while  the  Commu- 
nists realize  their  objective?  Will  our  pres- 
ent policies  make  any  sense  if  Oommunlst 
forces  control  90  to  96  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  Laoe?  How  can  we  conceivably  then 
have  any  leverage  to  acccxnpllsh  the  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  goals  of  the  present 
administration  policy? 
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Would    you    agree    that    the    position    of 
American  forces  In  neighboring  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  grows  more  difficult  with 
each  OommunlBt  eucceas  in  Laos? 
Sincerely  youra, 

Congressman  CXakk  MacOksoob. 
CC:  The  President,  the  White  Hovise. 

[Prom  the  XJB.  News  &  World  Report,  June 

11.1962] 
Rn>  War  in  Southeast  Asia:  Ak  Ete witness 

ACCOtTNT 

(Interview  with  Father  Matt  Menger,  Catho- 
lic Missionary  stationed  In  Laos) 

(War  la  flaring  up  again  In  Laos,  where 
Communist  forces  are  back  on  the  offensive. 

(Can  that  primitive  but  strategic  land  be 
held?    What  happens  If  It  falls  to  the  Reds? 

(And  what  of  the  UB.  role  In  Laos? 

(Pather  Matt  Menger,  an  American,  Is  one 
of  60  Catholic  priests  of  the  Oblate  of  Mary 
Immaurulate  order  who  are  on  missionary 
duty  In  Laos.  He  has  lived  there  since  1956, 
and  is  presently  on  a  trip  to  the  United 
States. 

(UjS.  News  &  World  Report  invited  Pather 
Menger  to  Its  conference  room,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  news  staff  interviewed  him  about 
the  events  In  Laos  and  what  they  foretell.) 

Question.  Father  Menger,  do  you  think  the 
Conununlsts  are  going  to  get  all  of  Laos? 

Answer.  Unless  we  do  something  about  It, 
they  certainly  will. 

Question.  What  can  we  do — the  United 
States? 

Answer.  Keep  our  promise.  We  promised 
to  defend  Laos.  We  promised  in  1964  when 
we  set  up  SEATO — the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization.  Laos  was  not  a  member 
nation.  But,  nevertheless,  we  said  that  we 
would  put  Laos  under  the  protective  um- 
brella of  SEATO. 

The  Communists  came  in,  and,  of  course". 
we  did  not  keep  our  promise.  Laos  was  under 
the  umbrella  of  SEATO,  but  we  forgot  to 
open  the  umbrella.  And,  therefore,  the 
answer  to  your  question — "What  can  we 
do?" — is  very  simple:  Lets  keep  our  promise. 

Question.  Well,  is  It  militarily  possible  to 
win  back  the  area  that  the  Communists  have 
taken? 

Answer.  It  surely  Is. 

Question.  What  do  the  Communists  hold? 

Answer.  They  occupy  about  three-quarters 
of  the  country  already. 

Question.  How  could  so  much  territory  be 
taken  back? 

Answer.  By  using  SEATO  troops. 

Question.  Could  it  be  done  with  the  Lao 
Army? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  because  it 
would  be  Lao  Communists  Qghtlng  against 
Lao  anti-Conununlsts.  You  could — but 
there  are  too  many  North  Vietnamese  troops 
In  Laos. 

If  you  would  put  In  the  same  number  of 
6EATO  or  American  troops  as  you  have  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  you  could  certainly  stop 
them. 

Question.  How  many  Communist  Viet- 
namese troops  are  in  there? 

Answer.  No  one  knows  exactly.  No  one 
can  give  you  an  exact  figure.  I  personally 
believe  there  are  about  10.000. 

Question.  Would  SEATO  troops  be  effec- 
tive? 

Answer.  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  all  of 
the  Asian  members  of  SEATO  begged  the 
United  States  to  let  them  fight  the  Commu- 
nists In  Laos.  They  said:  "Let  us  Asians 
fight  the  Asians."  They  said:  "We  will  t^xr- 
nlsh  all  the  ground  troops.  All  we  need  are 
a  few  American  military  leaders."  And  the 
United  States  said  "No."  We  were  afraid 
of  foreign  Intervention.  But  If  the  Commu- 
nists are  \islng  foreign  intervention — 

Question.  Are  there  any  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  there,  do  you  think? 


Answer.  Definitely.  I  couldn't  give  you 
their  number.  Definitely  there  are  Chinese 
Communists. 

Question.  Pather  Menger,  how  long  have 
you  been  in  Laos? 

Answer.  Since  1956. 

Question.  Why  are  you  In  the  United 
States  Just  now? 

Answer.  I  am  on  a  nationwide  lecture  tour 
to  raise  funds  to  build  the  first  orphanage 
In  Laos. 

Question.  Are  you  going  back? 

Answer.  Certainly.  I'm  there  for  life.  All 
the  Catholic  missionaries  are  there  for  life. 
I'll  be  going  back  In  early  fall. 

Question.  Is  your  mission  out  In  the  wil- 
derness, or  are  you  In  a  metropolitan  area? 

Answer.  I  have  been  all  through  the  coun- 
try. Actually,  where  I  was  the  first  3  years — 
all  the  places  I  was  stationed  the  first  3 
years — have  all  been  captured  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Question.  How  do  you  get  around  out 
there? 

Answer.  By  walking,  mostly. 

Question.  Are  there  no  roads? 

Answer.  No  roads — a  few  dirt  roads. 

Question.  Prom  your  knowledge  of  the 
villagers,  is  it  your  Impression  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Laos  will  stand  and  fight? 

Answer.  They  will  tf  they  have  to. 

Question:   Have  they  In  the  pa.«=t? 

Answer.  Not  too  often,  because  they  do  not 
have  a  strong  dedication.  The  Lao  Is  a  won- 
derful person.  He  Is  a  hospitable,  a  gentle 
person.  He  loves  to  live  and  let  others  live 
He  does  not  like  to  fight.  He's  not  like  a 
German — a  German  has  a  strong  will.  The 
Lao  does  not  like  to  fight,  but  he  will  fight. 
He  needs  someone  to  go  in  and  give  him 
courage  and  to  strengthen  his  dedication. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
''War  In  Laos — what  the  actual  fighting  is  like? 

Answer.  It's  small  skirmishes.  I  cant  say 
big  fighting  every  day,  but  It's  very,  very 
frequent.  I  would  say  there  are  many  small 
skirmishes  every  day. 

The  Communists  come  in,  they  kill  their 
man,  they  capture  their  man.  and  they  take 
off  in  the  *ungle. 

Question.  Do  they  come  in  force:  20  or  50 
or  100? 

Answer.  It  depends  on  the  area.  Some- 
times they're  very  small  groups — four  and 
five.     Sometimes   they're   more   numerous. 

Question.  Do  they  Just  come  in  and  shoot 
somebody? 

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  They  have  arms  and  the  villag- 
ers don't,  is  that  It? 

Answer.  Some  of  the  villagers  do.  They 
have  their  autodefense. 

Question.  What  are  these  people — home 
guards? 

Answer.  Yes.  there  are  about  13.000  of 
them — home  guards,  or  you  can  call  them 
guerrlUas,  if  you  want.  Better  to  call  them 
the  home  guard — the  autodefense. 

Question.  Do  they  have  American  Instruc- 
tors? 

Answer.  In  some  groups,  yes. 

Question.  And  American  eq\iipment? 

Answer.  It's  all  American  equipment. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  think  Laos  can 
last,  the  way  it  is  now? 

Answer.  The  Communists  could  take  the 
country  today  if  they  wanted.  It  all  depends 
on  the  United  States. 

Question.  Why  have  the  Communists 
taken  so  long? 

Answer.  They  have  time.  Time  Is  with 
them.  They're  not  in  a  rush.  For  example. 
the  Communists  came  Into  the  city  of  Houel 
Sal.  The  Americans  brought  their  troops 
Into  Thailand.  The  Communists  were 
afraid  then  that  the  American  troops  were 
coming  across,  so  they  retreated  a  few  miles 
from  Houel  Sal.  They  then  waited,  and  when 
they  saw  that  It  was  an  American  bluff,  they 
came  back  and  took  Houel  Sal. 


Question.  What  proportion  of  people  of 
Laos,  do  you  suppose,  are  really  politically 
conscious  of  what's  going  on? 

Answer.  They  do  know  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  fighting,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  communism  is. 

Most  of  them  know  very  little  about  poll- 
tics.  I  could  give  you  one  example:  One 
evening  in  1958  there  were  42  people  In  my 
hut^my  bamboo  hut.  And  I  decided  to  find 
out  how  much  they  knew  abou*  the  politics 
of  their  country.  I  asked  these  42  people  how 
many  of  them  knew  the  name  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Only  two  out  of  42  even  under- 
stood the  word  na  yok,  which  means  Prime 
Minister,  and  one  of  the  two  knew  his  name. 

In  1958  and  1959  I  walked  all  through 
whole  areas  of  Laos  and  I  visited  40  villages 
In  which  I  was  the  first  white  man  ever  to 
go  In.  Laos  Is  by  far  the  most  primitive  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

Question.  That  being  the  case,  why  are 
the  Communists  so  anxious  to  get  It? 

Answer.  Because  they  realize  that  it's  the 
geographic  heart  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 
It's  a  corridor.  There's  little  In  It  economi- 
cally. It's  like  a  corridor  In  this  building. 
There  might  not  be  any  typewriters  or  tables 
or  chairs,  economically,  there's  nothing  In 
the  corridor,  but  to  get  to  the  other  rooms 
where  you  do  have  typewriters  and  chairs, 
and  a  safe  or  people,  you  have  to  go  through 
the  corridor — you  have  to  take  the  corridor. 

The  Communists  do  not  want  this  for  It- 
self, but  they  do  want  It  for  the  countries 
wliose  doors  open  onto  Laos. 

And.  of  course.  If  you  take  a  map  of  the 
whole  Far  East  you  can  see  how  the  Com- 
munists will  take  Cambodia  and  Burma  and 
they'll  squeeze  Thailand.  I  dont  care  how 
many  divisions  of  American  troops  you  put 
in  Soutli  Vietnam,  all  I  can  say  Is.  God  help 
the  American  troops  that  try  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  if  Laos  Is  Communist. 

Question.  Is    the    whole    thing    strategic? 

Answer.  A  lot  of  people  have  pointed  out 
that  its  geographic  location  makes  It  very 
Important  strategically,  but  we  often  forget 
that  the  lives  and  freedom  of  3  million 
human  beings  who  live  there  are  at  stake. 
Like  us.  they  have  a  right  to  live  outside  the 
system  of  slavery  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing to  force  upon  them. 

Question.  Has  the  Lao  Army  been  able 
to  disrupt  the  Communist  supply  lines  at 
alP 

Answer  Very  little,  because,  until  the 
United  States  has  a  firm,  unified,  constant 
policy  In  Laos  or  In  any  other  country,  the 
Lao  themselves  do  not  want  to  fight,  do  not 
want  to  commit  themselves,  because  they 
feel — they  say:  "Why  should  we  fight  with 
the  Americans  against  the  Communists, 
against  the  neutralists?" — because  the 
Americans  are  vacillating. 

TF    UNITED    STATES    MUST    FIGHT 

Question.  Do  you  feel.  then,  that  It's  going 
to  require  American  combat  troops  In  there? 

Answer.  A  small  number  at  the  beginning. 
No  one  can  tell  you  what  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  do.  We  said  we  would  defend 
Laos:  well,  let's  ciefend  It. 

What  happens  If  North  Vietnam  comes  In? 
In  that  case  the  7th  Fleet  could  handle 
Hanoi  very  easily. 

Wh;it  happens  if  the  Red  Chinese  come 
In''  Our  Air  Force  could  take  care  of  Pelplng 
and  Shanghai. 

What  happens  If  Russia  comes  In?  Well, 
the  U.S.  Army  will  take  care  of  Russia. 

The  point  Is  that,  until  we  stop  the  Com- 
munists somewhere,  we're  always  afraid  of 
what's  going  to  happen.  Some  place,  we 
have  to  decide  to  call  a  halt. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that  we 
are  at  war,  and  that  we  mvist  take  the  means 
to  stop  It — to  restore  peace. 
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Question.  Do  you  get  the  ImpreMion  that 
communism  Is  popular  with  the  people  of 
Laos? 

Answer.  No,  rery,  very  few  of  the  natlvet 
In  Laos  are  Communist. 

Question.  How  do  people  out  there  feel 
about  U.S.  insistence  that  they  set  up  a 
coalition  government  of  neutrals,  Commu- 
nists and  anti-Communists? 

Answer.  They   are    very   opposed    to   It — a 
great  opposition.     The  strongest  opposition 
of  all  Is  coming  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  Thai  Ambassadors  In  Laos. 
Question.  Why? 

Answer.  Well,  they  know  that  a  coalition 
government  In  Laos  will  work  the  same  as  it 
has  In  Rumania.  In  Yugoslavia.  In  China. 

Question.  You  mean  It  will  be  a  Commu- 
nist government? 

Answer.  Certainly.  History  has  proven 
this. 

Question.  How  about  dividing  the  coun- 
try?   Could  that  be  done? 

Answer.  Instead  of  a  coalition  government. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  divide  It. 
Question.  Where  would  you  partition? 
Answer.  The  only  way  you  can  would  be 
at  the  17th  parallel  and  come  up  through 
the  mountains.  You'd  have  to  keep  the 
valley  bordering  on  Thailand;  otherwise, 
you  .J9  going  to  have  a  lot  of  friction. 

Question.  Is  there  a  feeling  that.  If  Gen. 
Phouml  Nosavan,  the  leader  of  the  loyal 
Government,  Is  forced  Into  a  coalition  •gov- 
ernment, the  effect  will  be  to  give  the  coun- 
try to  the  Communists? 

Answer.  Right.  Well,  let's  face  It.  let's  put 
It  this  way:  History  Itself  has  proven  that 
In  many  countries. 

Question.  What  about  the  Americans  who 
are  out  there — both  military  and  civilian? 
Are  they  popular  and  respected? 

Answer.  The  people  of  Laos  know  them 
very  little. 
Question.  Whose  fault  Is  that? 
Answer.  The  Americans.  SuiwQSe  a  Japa- 
nese would  come  to  the  States  t^try  to  sell 
your  wife  a  Japanese  radio,  and  he  would 
talk  to  your  wife  in  Japanese.  Do  you  think 
that  such  radios  would  be  very  popular  in 
the  States?  Do  you  think  your  wife  would 
buy  a  Japanese  radio? 

Question.  Do  many  Americans  speak  the 
Lao  language? 

Answer.  There  has  never  been  an  Ameri- 
can In  the  U.S.  Embassy  that  I  know  of — and 
I've  known  them  all  since  I  arrived  there  in 
1956.  and  the  Embassy  wasn't  set  up  until 
1955 — that  has  learned  the  Lao  language. 

Question.  What  about  the  American 
military? 

Answer.  They  have  learned  a  few  words. 
I  know  of  one  major  In  particular  who  could 
sit  down  and  carry  on  a  fair  conversation 
In  Lao.  But  you  can  say.  In  general,  that 
the  Americans  In  Laos  do  not  learn  the  Lao 
language,  do  not  learn  the  customs,  and  are 
not  winning  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people. 

A  very  Important  thing  that  we  do  not 
realize  is  that  dollars  are  not  enough.  The 
Lao  ijeople  say  that.  They  say  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  generous  people  in  the 
whole  world.  And  It's  true,  really.  You 
can't  find  a  nation  as  generous  as  the 
Americans  with  their  dollars,  but  not  with 
their  hearts. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  most  dedi- 
cated man  I  ever  met  during  my  5  years  in 
Laos  was  a  Russian  Communist.  I  met  him 
at  the  airport  one  day  and  asked  him  how 
long  he  was  going  to  stay  In  the  country. 
He  was  very  surprised.  He  said:  "Pather, 
why  do  you  ask  that?"  I  said:  "Well,  the 
ordinary  foreigners,  the  diplomats,  come  for 
6  months,  12  months,  or  24  months — that's 
it." 

He  answered:  "Well,  we  are  not  here  to  put 
In  time.  We're  here  to  do  a  Job,  and  until 
that  Job  is  done " 


Question.  Was  he  a  Russian  official  at 
someklndT 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  la  the  theory  of  the  people 
in  the  American  Embassy  In  Laos?  What  Is 
their  opinion  of  the  future? 

Answer.  They  don't  know,  because  they 
dont  have  the  facts.  How  can  you  expect 
an  American  who  does  not  know  the  people, 
cannot  speak  the  language,  to  know  anything 
about  the  country?  People  In  Vientiane 
cannot  travel  Into  the  countryside  any  more 
at  all.  They  are  obliged  to  remain  In  Vien- 
tiane, a  city  of  100,000  people. 

Question.  What  are  health  conditions  out- 
side the  cities,  or  towns? 

Answer.  The  first  23  weeks  I  was  in  Laos 
I  lost  35  pounds. 

Question.  Did  you  use  the  local  food? 

Answer.  Sure,  we  eat  the  Lao  food  and 
drink  their  water. 

Question.  Any  111  effects? 

Answer.  I  had  malaria,  hookworm,  dysen- 
tery, ringworm;  I  had  all  the  other  parasites, 
too. 

Question.  These  American  military  in- 
structors who  get  down  to  the  village  level — 
do  they  eat  with  the  local  people? 

Answer.  In  general,  no.  They  have  their 
rations. 

needed:     a    STRONG    POLICT 

Question.  To  sum  up,  Pather  Menger  are 
the  vast  majority  of  people  In  Laos  now 
under  Communist  control? 

Answer.  I'd  say  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
country  of  Laos  is  held — geographically  and 
also  populationwlse — by  the  Communists. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  We  need 
more  dedicated  Americans,  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  sacrifices  required  in  order 
to  learn  the  language  and  ctistoms  of  the 
people.  Also,  we  need  a  strong,  unified  for- 
eign policy.  We  need  a  foreign  policy  whose 
sole  criterion  Is  "right." 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  worry  what 
others  might  say,  what  the  United  Nations 
might  say.  But  If  commtmism  Is  wrong — 
which  It  la,  for  It  Is  atheistic  materialism, 
and  thus  directly  opposed  to  our  Christian 
democracy — let's  stop  It.  Why  worry  what 
others  are  ~olng  to  say? 


MICHIGAN  TOURIST  BUSINESSES 
LEARN  FEDERAL  AID  INCLUDES 
FEDERAL  DICTATION 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederbirg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  happens  when  the  camel  of  Fed- 
eral aid  gets  his  nose  under  the  tent  of 
State  and  local  government  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  Michigan,  where  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  with  the 
silent  consent  of  the  Michigan  State 
Highway  Department,  is  requiring  all 
tourist  business  establishments  to  re- 
move their  signs  which  overhang  or  en- 
croach upon  the  highway  right-of-way. 
This  edict  applies  to  all  roads  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
a  dollar. 

Tourism  is  big  business  in  Michigan. 
Motels,  restaurants,  gasoline  stations, 
and  other  siccommodations  for  tourists 
have  erected  attractive  signs  at  their 
places  of  business.  Some  of  these  have 
cost  $4,000  and  $5,000  each  and  are  of 


such  a  nature  that  the  owners  vrVH  ex- 
perience a  great  loss  because  of  the 
damage  done  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
mandate  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Rosids. 

Our  Michigan  scenic  highways  are 
lined  with  evergreen  trees  for  long 
stretches  and  the  tourists  would  be  un- 
aware of  these  accommodations  in  many 
instances  if  the  signs  were  located  back 
of  the  property  line.  Consequently,  and 
sometimes  with  State  consent,  signs  were 
erected  on  the  right-of-way  line  or  over- 
hanging State  highway  rights-of-way. 
The  signs  to  which  I  refer  are  not  the 
gaudy  type,  but  modest  signs  advertis- 
ing the  tourist  business  establishment 
at  that  particular  point.  They  create 
no  hazard  to  traffic. 

While  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
separately  by  resolution,  have  asked  the 
Michigan  Highway  Department  to  re- 
examine its  policy  with  respect  to  the 
sign  removal  directive,  the  Michigan 
State  Highway  Department  remains  aloof 
to  these  pleas  and  even  concurs  in  the 
mandate  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads — calmly  accepting  the  dicta- 
tions that  go  with  accepting  gifts  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  are  Senate  Resolution 
55  and  House  Resolution  104  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  expressing  concern 
over  the  ruling: 

Senate  Resolution  55 

Resolution  requesting  the  highway  depart- 
ment to  reexamine  its  sign  removal  poli- 
cies 

Whereas  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Michigan 
State  Highway  Department  concerning  the 
removal  of  commercial  highway  signs  has 
created  grave  concern  among  legitimate 
businesses  catering  to  the  tourist  trade;  and 
Whereas  the  Michigan  State  Highway  De- 
partment, acting  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  act  No.  108  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1935,  as 
amended,  has  been  informing  aU  businesses 
having  frontage  on  State  trunkllne  high- 
ways and  advertising  signs  placed  on  State 
highway  rights-of-way  to  remove  the  same; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  highway  department,  in 
its  directive,  has  stated  that  the  U.S.  B\u-esu 
of  Public  Roads  has  Issued  a  directive  to  all 
States,  requiring  all  signs  to  be  removed  from 
any  highway  right-of-way  wherever  any  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  used  in  the  building  or 
maintaining  of  such  State  highways;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  sound  recognition  .for 
the  need  of  c\irbing  the  flagrant  violations  of 
State  rights-of-way,  but  we  are  concerned 
not  with  nondescript  advertising  signs,  but 
signs  at  the  place  of  business  of  hotels,  mo- 
tels, restaurants,  supper  clubs,  fishing  re- 
sorts, and  service  stations  whose  chief  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  tourist  travel;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  signs,  some  of 
which  only  projected  over  the  highway's 
right-of-way,  were  erected  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment;  and 

Whereas  some  of  these  signs  valued  at 
hundreds  of  dollars  cannot  be  moved  without 
total  destruction  and  removal  of  many  signs 
directing  the  traveler  to  State,  city,  county, 
township  parks,  public  fishing  sites,  and  his- 
torical sites  would  decrease  the  attendance; 
and 

Whereas  the  permission  to  have  such  signs 
was  verbally  implied  by  the  Michigan  State 
highway  right-of-way  purchasing  agents, 
and  these  verbal  concessions  were  a  major 
factor  in  obtaining  additional  private  prop- 
erty for  highway  purposes  without  resorting 
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to  condemnation  proceedings,  thereby  saving 
the  Michigan  State  Highway  Department 
thousands  of  dollars  in  legal  and  purchasing 
expenses  for  additional  land  obtained  from 
private  property  owners;  and 

Whereas  one  of  our  largest  businesses  in 
Michigan  Is  the  tourist  business  and  to  a 
great  extent  it  Is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  taking  care  of  the  motoring  public  who 
need  and  use  such  advertising  signs  as  a 
guide  to  places  to  sleep,  eat  and  to  visit;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  such  signs  will 
deal  the  tourist  Industry  of  Michigan  a  stag- 
gering blow,  which  will  cause  an  untold 
amount  of  confusion,  as  well  as  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
removing  the  signs,  which,  in  many  In- 
stances, because  of  the  peculiar  location  of 
the  businesses  Involved,  cannot  relocate  their 
signs  to  an  advantage:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rfisolved,  That  the  senate  request  that  a 
revision  or  an  amendment  be  made  in  the 
Federal  law  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Michigan  Highway  Department  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  removal  of  such  signs;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Michigan  State  Highway 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  May  22,  1962. 
Behyl  I.  Kenyon, 
Secretary  of  the  Stnate. 


House  Resolution   104 

Resolution  requesting  the  State  Highway 
Department  to  reexamine  its  sign  removal 
policies 

Whereas  the  Michigan  State  Highway  De- 
partment, acting  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  Act  No.  108  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1955,  as 
amended,  has  been  informing  all  businesses 
having  frontage  on  State  trunkllne  highways 
and  advertising  signs  placed  on  State  high- 
way rights-of-way  to  remove  the  same;  and 
Whereas  the  State  highway  department, 
in  its  directive,  has  stated  that  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  has  Issued  a  directive 
to  all  States,  requiring  all  signs  to  be  re- 
moved from  any  highway  right-of-way  wher- 
ever any  Federal  funds  have  been  used  in 
the  building  or  maintaining  of  such  State 
highways;  and 

Whereas  in  Innumerable  cases,  businesses 
along  the  Michigan  highways  have  been  built 
on  the  principle  of  advertising  and  in  many 
cases  have  secured  previous  permission  from 
the  State  highway  department  to  erect  such 
advertising  signs  on  the  State  highway 
rights-of-way  at  a  considerable  expense  to 
the  said  business  owners;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of 
the  State — the  tourist  business — is  to  a  great 
extent  founded  upon  the  principle  of  cater- 
ing to  the  motoring  public  whose  use  such 
advertising  signs  as  guides  to  places  to  visit, 
to  eat  and  to  sleep;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  such  signs  will 
deal  the  tourist  Industry  of  Michigan  a  stag- 
gering blow,  which  will  cause  an  untold 
amount  of  confusion,  as  well  as  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
removing  the  signs,  which,  in  many  In- 
stances, because  of  the  peculiar  location  of 
the  businesses  involved,  cannot  relocate  their 
signs  to  an  advantage;   and 

Whereas  while  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
the  Federal  directives  appear  to  indicate 
that  failure  to  follow  the  Federal  directive 
on  sign  removal  might  result  in  a  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  State  highway  pro- 
grams, nevertheless  this  policy  has  not 
definitely  been  decided,  and,  further,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  moneys  be- 
ing spent  on  the  Federal  highway  programs 
are  moneys  collected  from  the  motoring 
public  Itself,  and  that  if  they  find  roadside 


signs  of  convenience,  then,  perhaps,  the  en- 
tire Federal  and  State  policy  regarding  their 
removal  should  be  reexamined:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
That  the  legislature  request  the  Michigan 
State  Highway  Department  to  reexamine  its 
directives  concerning  the  removal  of  signs 
from  the  State  highway  rights-of-way;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Michigan  State  Highway 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  house  May  15.  1962. 
Norman  E.  Philleo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


POLITICS  FIRST  IN  FHA 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
highly  political  move  by  the  present 
•'politics  first"  administration  has  back- 
fired and  the  people  of  Minnesota  are  the 
losers.  The  resignation  of  Wallace  E. 
Berg  of  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.,  an  ex- 
tremely competent  and  dedicated  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administrator,  has  been 
forced  by  Washington  Democrats  in  an- 
nouncing Berg's  impending  transfer  out 
of  Minnesota.  His  resignation  yesterday 
to  become  an  officer  of  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Bank  in  Minneapolis  resulted 
directly  from  the  effort  to  "kick  him 
upstairs." 

Since  May  12,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  leading  Minneapolis  area 
professional  people  urging  Berg's  reten- 
tion in  the  Minnesota  job.  These  let- 
ters have  come  from  suburban  Hennepin 
municipal  officials,  producers  of  FHA 
loans,  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Real- 
tors, and  the  Minnesota  Association  of 
Realtors.  It  is  reported  that  Berg  was 
forced  out  of  Minnesota  to  create  a  po- 
litical opening  for  a  recently  defeated 
DFL  candidate.  It  is  bad  enough  to  add 
to  the  Washington  bureaucracy  by  cre- 
ating new  jobs  for  most  defeated  Demo- 
crats, but  it  is  certainly  worse  to  force 
good  men  out  of  Federal  service  to  pro- 
vide slots  for  those  Democrats  rejected 
by  the  voters.  On  May  16.  I  protested 
to  the  head  of  the  FHA  in  Washington 
about  Berg's  transfer  and  was  told 
"staffing  requirements  necessitate  the 
utilization  of  Berg's  talents  at  the  na- 
tional level."  This  is  pure  politico- 
bureaucratic  toe  dancing  designed  to 
cover  up  the  real  purposes  for  easing 
Berg  out  of  Federal  service.  Democratic 
officials  in  Washington  are  well  aware 
that  he  had  had  earlier  offers  to  go  to 
Washington  under  far  better  terms  than 
those  handed  him  last  month. 


HELP  WANTED:    BUSINESS  RELO- 
CATION ASSISTANCE 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  KowalskiJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  small  businessmen  in  the  path 
of  public  projects  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

Many  small  businessmen  suffer  great 
pei-.sonal  hardships  and  severe  financial 
losses,  and  receive  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion. 

While  limited  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance is  given  to  businesses  forced  to  re- 
locate by  urban  renewal  programs,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  actual  costs. 

No  relocation  payments  are  given  to 
businesses  evicted  by  highway  clearance 
programs  and  many  other  public  proj- 
ects. 

In  my  own  State.  Hartford  and  New- 
Haven  firms  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  had  average  actual  expenses  of 
close  to  $9,000,  a  large  portion  of  which 
are  not  covered  by  present  relocation 
payments. 

Tweaty-five  percent  of  these  firms  re- 
ceived no  relocation  payments  at  all  al- 
though they  were  eligible. 

A  nationwide  study  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam N,  Kinnard  and  Zenon  S.  Malinow- 
ski  and  published  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut  showed  1  out  of  every  4 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  go  out  of  business  for  good. 

The  study  also  showed  only  one  firm 
in  a  hundred  succeeds  in  relocating  in 
the  project  area  when  it  is  completed. 

I  propose  a  minimum  three-point 
program  to  relieve  businessmen  of  the 
burden  of  forced  relocation. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  should 
pay  relocation  costs  to  all  businesses 
evicted  by  federally  assisted  public  proj- 
ects, not  just  those  forced  out  by  urban 
renewal. 

Second,  relocation  payments  should 
cover  all  actual  costs,  including  moving 
expenses,  property  losses,  losses  result- 
ing from  delay  in  property  acquisition, 
and  loss  of  business  good  will. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  lease  guarantees  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  shopping  centers  which 
are  now  almost  completely  beyond  the 
means  of  small  independent  merchants 
who  have  been  forced  to  relocate. 

This  three-point  program  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  enable  the  small  business 
man  to  survive  and  share  in  the  renewed 
prosperity  of  his  community. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  in  greater  detail 
in  the  days  ahead. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH:  FOOD  FOR 
THOUGHT  AND  FOOD  FOR 
HEALTH 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SantangeloI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  rise  to  support 
HR.  11665,  a  bill  to  revise  the  formula 
for  appropriating  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National 
School  Liinch  Act.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Subcommit- 
tee of  Agriculture,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  operation  and  the 
financing  of  the  school  lunch  program 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  think 
one  of  my  most  important  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Appropriations  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  has  been  my  deep 
interest  in  and  strong  support  for  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  special 
milk  program. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
represents  legislation  which  I  believe  by 
its  nature  and  intent  demands  flexibility 
in  order  to  meet  changing  school  needs. 
You  may  remember  that  initial  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  school  lunch  programs 
which  began  In  1933,  was  started  for 
three  major  reasons:  First,  to  supple- 
ment relief  feeding  programs  of  the 
States  and  localities:  second,  to  provide 
relief  employment  for  the  unemployed; 
and  third,  to  assist  in  removing  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  mar- 
ket. By  1946,  when  the  school  lunch 
program  became  permanent,  the  relief 
aspects  had  disappeared,  and  the  ob- 
jectives were  broadened.  At  that  time 
school  lunch  became  an  accepted  pro- 
gram which,  even  in  times  of  prosperity, 
had  two  very  important  objectives.  One 
objective  was  to  extend  the  market  for 
agricultural  food  commodities  by  first, 
providing  an  expanded  market  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  through  local  pur- 
chases of  food  by  school  lunch  programs 
in  commercial  channels  of  trade;  second, 
serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  purchased  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  alleviate  local 
and  seasonal  siuT>luses;  third,  expanding 
the  outlet  for  highly  nutritious  foods, 
particularly  in  areas  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies; and  fcurth,  introducing  a 
wider  variety  of  fxxis,  thus  creating  a 
demand  for  commodities  that  many 
housewives  would  not  otherwise  buy. 

The  second  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant objective  is  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-l)eing  of  the  Nation's 
children  by  provicing  them  a  well-bal- 
anced lunch  at  school  to  help  fill  their 
daily  nutritional  requirements,  and  by 
developing  proper  and  nutritionally 
beneficial  food  hiibits  which  will  con- 
tinue in  later  life. 

Today,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram furnishes  fo-)d  items  to  schools  by 
distributing  commodities  acquired  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  through  State  distributing 
agencies.  Under  section  6.  National 
School  Lunch  Act  commodities  are  pur- 
chased on  the  ba-sis  of  their  nutritional 
value  and  accepttibility.  Under  section 
32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
those  commodities  declared  as  surplus 
foods  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  purchased  for  donation  to  author- 


ized outlets  including  all  eligible  school 
lunch  programs. 

Under  present  school  lunch  programs, 
the  average  cost  of  a  lunch  is  50  cents; 
11  cents  Is  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  12  cents  by  the  State  and 
local  subdivisions,  and  27  cents  by  the 
parents.  The  formula  for  apportion- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  is  based  on  school  population 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  school  lunches. 
Consequently,  some  States  where  student 
participation  Is  higher  than  average 
participation,  reimbursement  to  those 
schools  is  lower  than  average  reimburse- 
ment; whereas,  in  some  States  where 
student  participation  In  type  A  lunches 
is  lower  than  average  participation,  re- 
imbursement to  schools  in  those  States 
is  higher  than  average  reimbursement. 
This  is  so  because  the  sum  allotted  to  a 
State  is  a  fixed  sum  based  on  total  school 
population.  The  result  of  more  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  program  is 
that  reimbursement  for  each  chiM  is 
less.  This  legislation  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate that  inequity.  It  revises  the  for- 
mula and  provides  that  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  among  the  States  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  par- 
ticipating in  type  A  lunches  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  multiplied  by  the  need  rate 
of  a  State. 

A  type  A  lunch  is  lunch  without  milk. 
A  type  B  lunch  is  lunch  with  milk.  A 
type  C  program  is  the  consumption  of 
milk  alone  without  food.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  eliminate  the  unfairness 
in  those  States  where  participation  in 
type  A  lunch  Is  higher  than  the  average 
participation  by  increasing  the  reim- 
bursement. In  no  event  shall  the  State 
reimbursement  to  a  participating  school 
be  less  than  5  cents  per  meal  regardless 
of  the  wealth  of  a  particular  State  or  its 
need  rate,  and  in  no  event  shall  the  re- 
imbursement exceed  9  cents  per  meal. 

This  bill  proposes  to  distribute  one- 
half   of   the  funds   under   the  existing 
law  and  one-half  of  the  funds  under  the 
new  formula.    In  addition,  where  State 
statutes  prevent  the  State  agency  from 
disbursing  funds  to  private  schools,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
disburse     to     such     nonprofit     private 
school  that  portion  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  State  attributable  to  the  number  of 
children    participating    in    the    school 
lunch  program  in  the  private  schools. 
It   is   noteworthy   that  no  question   of 
constitutionality  is   raised  against  the 
practice    of    the    Federal    Government 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  direct  payment  of  Federal  funds 
to    nonprofit    private    schools    whether 
they  be  parochial.  Hebrew,  protestant  or 
otherwise.    Contrast  this  attitude  with 
the  attitude  as  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  private  schools  in  connection 
with  aid  to  education.    No  difference  in 
principle  exists.    Each  of  the  two  pro- 
grams. Federal  contributions  to  school 
lunch  or  Federal  aid  to  education,  has 
an  observable  objective  or  an  observable 
end  other  than  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion.   In  one  instance,  the  objective  is 
the  mental  health  of  the  children  and 


the  other  instance,  it  is  the  physical 
health  of  our  children. 

The  improvement  tn  physical  health  is 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  better  foods 
while  at  the  same  time  distributing 
agricultural  surpluses.  This  lack  of 
objection  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
directly  to  the  nonprofit  private  schools 
Is  proof  positive  that  no  valid  constitu- 
tional objection  exists  in  providing 
Federal  aid  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
where  all  schools  and  schoolchildren  are 
treated  equally. 

Since  1958,  when  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee,  the 
number  of  school  enrollments  In  school 
lunch  programs,  the  number  of  schools 
and  children  participating,  and  the  niun- 
ber  of  meals  served  has  increased  greatly. 
As  a  result  of  my  efforts  on  the  Appro- 
priations Agricultural  Subcommittee,  the 
amount  of  Federal  contributions  to  the 
school  lunch  program  has  increased 
greatly  despite  the  reluctance  of  the 
prior  administration  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  take  care  of  the  increas- 
ing school  population  and  school  partici- 
pation in  school  lunch. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
the  eating  habits  of  our  young  people. 
It  has  also  helped  to  encourage  the  finest 
use  of  various  food  surpluses.  The  spe- 
cial milk  program  has  encouraged  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  our  school- 
children. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
and  the  special  milk  program  represent 
a  sizable  market  for  the  food  produced 
on  our  farms.  Total  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  expended  under  these  pro- 
grams represent  a  significant  part  of  our 
armual  food  bill.  In  fiscal  year  1958,  a 
total  of  $874.5  million  was  spent  for 
these  purposes.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  the 
expenditures  for  food  in  these  progrsuns 
are  expected  to  increase  to  $1,300  mil- 
Uon. 

Since  1958,  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  38.4  million  to  43.8  million, 
the  number  of  children  participating  in 
school   lunch    programs    has    increased 
from  11.5  million  to  14.4  million,  and  the 
number  of  meals  served  has  Increased 
from  1.9  bUlion  to  2.4  billion.    Federal 
contributions  for  school  lunch  since  1958 
in  the  form  of  direct  appropriations  in 
cash  and  purchases  under  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment   Act   rose 
from  $100  million  to  $170  million.     In 
addition,   commodities  donated  by  the 
Federal    Go^'e^lment    from    purchases 
with  section  32  funds,  that  is,  from  a 
portion  of  our  customs  receipts  and  un- 
der section  416,  rose  from  approximately 
$75  million  to  $111  million.    The  Federal 
expenditures  under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram rose  from  approximately  $65  mil- 
Uon  to  $101  million. 

But  the  real  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  in  the  statistics,  but  in  what 
they  have  meant  to  the  schoolchildren. 
The  almost  $380  miUion  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  school  lunches  and  milk 
represent  a  relatively  small  Item  In  the 
total  Federal  budget  In  return  for  the 
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real  value  of  the  program.  The  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs  will 
reduce  the  number  of  physically  unfit 
young  men.  During  World  War  II,  the 
number  of  rejections  for  the  military 
services  was  over  150,000  because  of  bad 
teeth,  vitamin  deficiency,  and  other 
health  defects.  Such  a  large  number  of 
4-P's  was  ominous  and  a  warning.  Good 
nutrition  will  correct  those  deficiencies 
to  a  large  extent.  The  Federal  expendi- 
tures represent  a  figure  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  millions  of  schoolchildren 
who  for  no  charge  or  for  a  minimum 
charge  may  receive  a  noonday  meal, 
which  is  not  only  appetizing  but  nourish- 
ing. Truly  our  school  lunches  are  pro- 
viding food  for  thought  and  food  for 
health. 

In  1958  during  the  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia  of  the  American  Pood 
Service  Association  where  I  was  a 
speaker,  I  heard  the  executive  secretary, 
Mr.  Ferryman,  deliver  a  memorable  ad- 
dress. He  entitled  his  speech  "The 
ALSO  of  School  Lunch."  Implicit  in 
that  speech  is  the  list  of  benefits  which 
are  obtained.  In  speaking  of  the  con- 
tributions of  those  who  prepare  the  food, 
the  panelist  called  the  administrators, 
and  the  workers  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  ALSO  of  school  lunch. 

The  initials  meant: 

A — Architects  of  anatomy. 

L — Leaders  of  learning. 

S — Sources  of  survival. 

O — Operators  of  opinion. 

Thus,  we  see  that  school  lunches  de- 
velop the  anatomy,  teach  children  what 
to  eat  by  providing  examples  of  nutri- 
tional food,  prepare  for  survival  by  build- 
ing stronger  bodies  and  provide  the  food 
requirements,  a  necessity  of  life,  so  that 
our  youth  need  not  be  diverted  from  the 
task  of  developing  their  minds  and  opin- 
ions in  order  to  search  for  food. 

The  revised  formula  of  this  legislation 
improves  the  school  lunch  program,  ob- 
tains maximum  utility  from  appropri- 
ated funds  by  dividing  funds  on  the  basis 
of  students  participating  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  school  population.  In  our 
desire  to  help  the  impoverished  people 
of  the  world,  we  must  not  forget  that 
charity  begins  at  home  with  our  chil- 
dren. Let  us  provide  in  our  schools  not 
only  food  for  thought  but  also  food  for 
health.  I  trust  that  this  measure  will 
pass. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  for  30  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  90  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScRANTON  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  June  6. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  6. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  3  minutes. 
today. 


Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  ,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow,  June 
6, 1962. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson),  for  1  hour,  tomorrow,  June 
6,  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  given  today  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  Girls. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 

Mr.  Baker  and  include  a  speech. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weis  >  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 


SENATE     ENROLLED    JOINT     RESO- 
LUTION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  re.solution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  me<ial   to  Bob  Hope 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordinsly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  (MAP)  for  Turkey,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Mission 
for  Aid  to  Turkey  ( JUSMMAT) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  supply  management 
of  selected  weapon  system  components  and 
spare  parts  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 


mutn.g  a  report  on  a  violation  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
relating  to  an  overobligatlon  of  an  allot- 
ment 111  connection  with  project  IND-17-6, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  59th  quarterly  re- 
port covering  the  first  quarter  1962,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949:  to 
the    Committee    on    Banking   and    Currency. 

2147  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  operations  conducted  by  or  under  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Pislierles  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  encourage 
the  di-strlbutlon  of  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  pursuant  to  70  Stat.  1119;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

2148  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2149  A  letter  from  the  Comml.ssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Oepirtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
ordf'rs  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2150  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  .S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Carmela  Caraccla,  A8789066.  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2151.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the  review 
of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  U)  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  19, 
1962  the  following  minority  views  were 
filed  on  June  5,  1962: 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  Part  2,  minority  views  on 
H  R  8846  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
ta.xatlon  of  distributions  of  stock  and  dis- 
positions of  property  made  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  (Rept  No. 
16051  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh(;le  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\ Submitted  June  5,  1962] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  11017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4281. 
title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
from  $30  to  $100  the  amount  of  gratuity 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  im- 
prl.sonment  or  released  on  parole;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1757).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  »he 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  11793.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  trafficking  in  phonograph 
records  bearing  forged  or  counterfeit  labels; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1758).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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Mr.  DKLANBT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  ReBOlutlon  67£.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  11379.  A  bill  to  provide 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates,  and  for  othjr  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  lo.  1759).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    A^HD    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  af  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolution;}  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  11990.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  11991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  life  insuiance  companies;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATTI.W: 
H  R.  11992.  A  bill  x>  amend  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  United  Stat<!s  Code,  with  respect  to 
publication  or  distril)utlon  of  printed  politi- 
cal material;  to  t^e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETI-rS: 
H  R.  11993    A  bill  io  provide  full  Indemni- 
ties for  sheep  slaughtered  In  connection  with 
the  scrapie  slaughtei    program:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlculturn. 

By  Mr   BLATNLK: 
H  R.  11994.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act   by   creating   a 
Federal    Water    PolU  tion    Control    Adminis- 
tration and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
1        mlttee  on  Public  Woiks. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  11995.  A  bill  to  authorize  redetermi- 
nation under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  an- 
nuitants: to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Post  Oflice 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLED: 
H.R.  11996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30,  1913,  to  provide  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Pails  shall  have  perpetual 
succession;  to  tho  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COREETT: 
H.R  11997.  A  bli:  to  define  the  term 
"child"  for  lump-ium  payment  purposes 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Pjst  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

H.R.  11998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft  upon  star 
routes  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11999.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  25  of 
title  13,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  supervisorH,  enumerators,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12000  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
lor  taking  of  the  economic  censuses  1  year 
earlier  sUrtlng  In  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JAME.3  C.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  12001.  A  bill  to  permit  the  retirement 
of  employees  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  with  full  annuities  on  completion 
of  30  years  of  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGKLL: 
HR.  12002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  Information  with  respect  to 
the  medical  profession;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  12003.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purpKMes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  12004.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
day  care  of  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  Mcdonough  : 

H  R.  12005.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  and  public 
and  private  corporations  established  under 
State  law.  in  providing  improved  mass  trans- 
portation services  in  metropolitan  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H  R  12006.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Library 
Service  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER : 
H.R.  12007.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  as  recnacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr   MILLIKEN: 
H  R.  12008.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Navy 
Mothers'  Clubs  of  America:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R  12009  A  bill  to  permit  the  filing,  be- 
fore the  use  of  a  trademark  in  commerce, 
of  an  application  for  the  registration  of  such 
trademark,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN-  t 

H.R.  12010    A  bill  to  regulate  archeological 
exploration  in  the  Canal  Zone;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   HARRIS: 
HR  12011    A  bin  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   RETJSS: 
H  R.  12012.  A  bUl   to   grant  the   American 
Hospital    of    Paris    perpetual    succession:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H  R  12013.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to 
certain  aliens  residing  In  Hong  Kong  who  are 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens:    to  the  Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr   BATTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  725.  Joint    resolution    to    request 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  1  to  June  14 
each  year  as  "New  Glory  for  Old  Glory  Time"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  726.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  16  of  each  year 
as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the  cal- 
endar week  of  each  year  during  which  such 
May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
H.J  Res  727.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which  such 
May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

HJ.  Res.  728.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  16  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  dvirlng  which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  k€r.  HARRIS: 

HJ.Res.  729.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opjx)rtunlty 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the 
Offices  of  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  BRAY: 

H.  Res.  673.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non -Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating faculties  at  Hanford,  Wash;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H  Res.  674.  Resolution  expressing  the  seii5e 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  Installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash,;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R  12014    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corsig- 
nana    Dalbls    and    Marlssa    Dalbls;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  12015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ora  Dre- 

lewicz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  12016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 

Helen  i  Smith )  Bowers;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE; 
H  R  12017    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  F 
Millette  Clements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    KOWALSKI: 
H.R   li2018.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Capt. 
Henry  F.  Baker;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  I-j\NE  (by  request)  : 
H  R  12019    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka 
Mardessich  and  Sonla  Sllvanl;   to  the  Cou\- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  12020.  A   bin    for  the   relief   of  John 
Rocca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  R.  12021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
Orta  Worden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H  R  li2022    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  at  id 
Anna  Smal   (nee  E>worzanskl ) :   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R  li2023    A  bni  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  vaUdation  of  VS.  oil  and  gas 
lease    Sacramento    037552-C,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H  R,  12024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Librande 
P.    Caltaglrone;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr   ZABLOCKI: 
H  R.  12025.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Simmons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  LANE  (by  request)  : 
H  Res  676.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bUl  (H.R.  12019)  for  the  relief  of 
Branka  Mardessich  and  Sonla  SUvanl.  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 

79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 

Lobbying    Act.    section    308  ib),    which 

provides  as  follows: 

(b)   All   Information  required  to  be  filed 

under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 

included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  fourth 
for  that  quarter: 

A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Association,  Post  Office  Box  2169. 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.   (6)    $233.50.     E.   (9)    $291.90. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
calendar  quarter  of  1961  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
1001  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music   Operators   of  America,  Inc.,  128 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.   (9)    $1.20. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $7,929.94. 


A.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    Inc. 
156  Plfth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,017.      E.    (9)    $2,017. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $15,967.76.     E.    (9)    $15,967.76. 

A.  American    Gas    Association.    Inc.,    420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American     Hospital     Association.     840 
North   Lake   Shore   Drive,   Chicago,   111. 
D.    (6)    $20,821.64.      E.   (9)    $20,821.64 


A.  American   Life   Convention,   230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $145.74.     E.   (9)    $11.55. 


A.  American    Merchant    Marine   Institute, 
Inc.,   11   Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $501.31. 


A.  American   Thrift   Assembly.    1025   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washln^on,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $103.     E.    (9)    $7,579.34. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  As?ocla- 
tlon,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.    (9)    $661.76. 


A.  Robert   E    Ansheles,    1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Thrift  Assembly,    1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Arnold,     Fortas     &    Porter,     1229     19th 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    30    Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $25,000.     E.    (9)    $318.66. 


A    Arnold.    Fortas    &    Porter.     1229    19th 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $10,600.     E.    (9)    $538.84. 


A.  Arthritis    &    Rheumatism    Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $1,292.39. 


A.  A.    V.    Atkinson.    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications   Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $2,984.80. 


A.  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Great  Lakes  Ship- 
building Association,  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,872.67.     E.    (9)    $4.872  67. 


A.  Fred    A.    Baker.    296    Lexington    Road 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

B.  The  Federated  Indians  of  California 


A.  J.  D.  Beardan,  401  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steam.ship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $1,093.74. 


A.  Carl  H.  Berglund,  607  South  Pine  Street, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


A.  Helen    Berthelot.    1925    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers    of    America 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $3,124.26. 


A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,   1925  K  Street  WV  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Conununlcatlons    Workers    of    America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $2,687.04. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon.  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Sante  Fe  Railway,  121  East  SLxth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $610 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16*.h  Street  -N'W  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company      Institute,      61 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Homer  L.  Brinkley,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Council    of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street,  NW.,   Washington.   D  C 


A.  Brotherhood   of   Locomotive   Engineers. 
1122  Engineers  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steam.ship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $1,408.24.     E.    (9)    $1,722.74. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,   1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  H.  Brown.  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $709.50. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc..  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $245.     E.    (9)    $245. 


A.  Charles  H.   Brown,  Inc.,   1701   K  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  National    Education    Association,     1201 
16th  Street.  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $93750.      E.    (9)    $951.93. 


A    Mr?    Fred  L    Bull,  8124  Oaklelgh  Road. 

Ba.Uni  -re,    Md. 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111, 


A  Maurice  G.  Burnside.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Wa.shington,  DC. 


A    David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 

towa.  Pa, 


A  Ho! '.IS  W  Burt,  1212  Munsey  Building. 
Wa.v.hingtrin,  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1212  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington.  D  C. 

D     (6)    $47  50. 


A  George  P  Byrne,  Jr.  63  Park  Place, 
New  York   N  Y 

BUS  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau,  53 
Park  Place,  New  York,  NY. 


A  J::mos  A  Campbell,  900  F  Street  NW  , 
W.islii.'igTon,  D  C 

B  Anierlcan  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $3,769  26      E.    (9)    $376.93. 


A  Canal  .Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida, 

720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jacksonville, 
Fla 

E.  i9)    $1350. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council.  Post  Office  Box  471. 
Balboa  Heights.  C  Z. 

D     (6 1    $1.462  55.     E.  (9)   $273.85. 


A  William  L  Carter,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Wa.shington,   D  C. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Maiuifacturers,  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington   D  C 


A  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 


A  Ju.^'ice  M.  Chambers,  2521  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B  G.-e£;-Gary  Corp  ,  7  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $7,500 

A  Ch.ipman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Tajtlcab  Association,  Inc..  4415 
North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D     (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $218.32. 
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A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Prledman,  426 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Camara  Naclonal  de  la  Indtistrla  Pea- 
quera,  Manuel  Maria  Contreras  No.  133,  Mex- 
ico 5,  DP.,  Mexico. 

^D.    (6)    $861.31.     B.    (9)    $1.50 

A  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power. 
Inc.,  343  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 

D    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $27  65 


A  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botannical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc.  1527  Keeaumoku  Street  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 


A  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de 
Azuc&T,  8.A.  de  C  V.,  Balderaa  No.  36,  Primer 
Piso,  Mexico.  D.F..  Mexico. 

D     (6)  $8,760.     E.    (9)  $485.28 


A.  Chapman,    Wolfsohn    &    Friedman.    425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  West   Marin    (Calif.)    Property    Owners 
Association.  960  Fifth  Avenue.   San   Rafael, 

Calif. 

D     (6)    $1,160.13       E.    (9i    $25  55 


A  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  808  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D    (6)    $3,250. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


A  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  918  16th  Sueet 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  B.  Rapaport  &  Son,  Inc  .  Post  Office  Box 
169,   Windsor.   Conn. 


A    Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dasrton.  Ohio. 


A  Nicholas  8.  Collins.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $110.     E.   (9)    $10.72. 

A.  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
E.^stern  European  Descent. 

A.  Conference  on  State  Defense,  HI  Eighth 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  NY. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111 

D    (6)    $4,250. 

A  Edward  Cooper,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc  .   1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A  Edward  Corneaby,  25  Louisiana  Avenue. 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Helpers.  26 
Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,600. 


A    Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1201 
16th  Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
E     (9)    $473.74. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chiunbers  of  Com- 
merce. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $521.85.     E.    (9)   $521.85. 


A.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, HOC  Elks  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif, 
E.   (9)   $1223. 

A  Bdsall  Lee  Couplin.  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  I>etroit,  Mich 

D.    (6)    $1  500 


A.  Mrs,  Warren  E  Cox,  2808  South  Ives 
Street,   Arlington.  Va. 

B.  The  National  Congre.<s  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111, 

E     i9l    $12  03. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1617 
Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis 
D     (6)    $506      E.    (9)    $506 


A    Currey    Air    Transport,    Ltd      Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif 
E.    (9)    $331,49 


A.  Michael  P.  Etenlels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,   DC. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $150 


A    Abraham  A   Dash,  740  11th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D     (61    $506      E.    (9)    $29. 

A    John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $712.50.     E.    (9)    $14.48. 

A    S    P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 
E     (9)    $38.39 


A  John  M  Dickerman,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,41360.     E.   (9)    $50.50. 


A.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $9,701.03. 


A  William  C.  Doherty,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,125. 

A.  Anthony  P.  Donadlo.  2  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co  , 
2  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


A.  James    B.    Dyess,    1411    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers,   1411    K   Street  NW..   Washington,   DC. 


A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton,  Washington  E  illdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Water     Conversion     Institute.     Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  W.  Edelman,  704  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $2,464.19.     E.   (9)   464.14. 


A.  Harold    E.    Edwards,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers  of  America,   1500 
Commonwealth   Building,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,304.85.     E.  (9)  300. 


A  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6i    $1,404,     E.  (9)    $602J7. 


A.  Warren  G.  Elliott.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488    Madison    Avenue,   New  York,    NY. 

D    (61   $5525.      E.  (9)   $1.81 


A  Clyde  A  Erwln.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D      (6)     $1,327       E     (9)     $560.18. 


A    Joseph    C.    Fagan,    1615    H   Street   NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B    Chamber   of   Commerce   of   the   United 

States. 


A    Far  East  Group,  Inc  .  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 


A  Edvuard  O  Brien  Fennell,  1120  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  8800,  0"Hare 
International   Airport,   Chicago,   111. 


r 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300   Merchandise  Mart,   Chicago,   111. 

D     (6i  $1,100.     E.    (9)  $21.50 


A  Donald  G  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D     ,  6i    $3  750.     E.    (9)    $187.83. 


A.  Forest    Farmers   Association,    P.O.    Box 
7284,  Station   C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A  Aubrey  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A  William  C  Greer,  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Na- 
tional   Education   Association. 

D.    (6)    $300. 


A  Ernest  Giddings,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Ginsburg,  Leventhal  &  Brown,  1632 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  and  Fashion  Shop 
Association,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  John  A.  Gosnell.  National  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  801  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,650.01. 

A.  Great  Lakes  Airlines.  Inc.,  Lockheed  Air 
Terminal,  Burbank.  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $331.49. 


A  Albert  A.  Grorud,  816  E  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  ColviUe  Indian  Association,  Coulee 
Dam,  Wash. 

E.    (9)    $30.80. 


A.  Albert  A.  Grorud,  816  E  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Association  of  Wash- 
ington State,  3121  Wilton  Lane,  East, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

D    (6)    $25.     E    (9)    $27.76. 
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A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    *4.24».96.     E.   (9)    $78.75. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life   Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   eil9.68. 


A.  Herbert   E.   Harris    n,  425    13th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Biueau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,275.     E.   (9)    $65.77. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute.    Inc..    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divl- 
6lon  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $416.     E.  (9)  $52.88. 


A.  Kit    H.    Haynea.    1616    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Council   of   Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.    (6)  $2,150.76. 


A.  Mrs.  Glenn  Q.  Hays,  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  WCTU,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)    $571.56.     E.   (9)    $523.34. 


A.  Keatlnge  &  Older,  3325  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Great  Lakes  Airlines,  Inc  ,  et  al. 
D.   (6)   $637.50.     E.    (9)   $1.873  40. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,   1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $143.75. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Institute     of     Laundering, 
Jollet,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,649.99. 


A.  James  F.  King.  1825  Connecticut  .^ve- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists"  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

b.    (6)  $1,250. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  Mills  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
BociaUon,   Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  MlUs  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  5845  Kinder  Drive,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay- Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  B.  A.  Htmgerford,  53  Park  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  George  P.  Byrne,  53  Park  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  M.  Hurley,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $1. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  <k  Helpers 
of  America,  35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $13,905.66. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,150.     E.    (9)    $175. 

A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  1066  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Soclete  Internationale  Pour  Partlclpa- 
Ucms  Industrlallea  Bt  Commerclales,  Peter 
Marlanstr.  19,  Basel,  Switzerland 

E.  (9)    1259.36. 


A.  S.  F.  Kirby,  20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  El. 

B.  National  Council  on  Business  M.-iil  20 
North  Wacker   Drive,   Chicago.   111. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $232  51. 

A  George  W.  Koch,  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co  .  925  South  Roman 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  A.   W.   Koehler,    839    17th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

A.  Kominers  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Great  Lakes  Ship- 
building Association,  529  Tower  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $4,512.     E.    (9)  $195.67. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse.  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Bo.x  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381.  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $125. 

A.  Alan  Latman.  200  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  Design 
Legislation,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

A.  Gordon   C.  Locke,   1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  John  C.  Lynn,  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.slilngtun,  DC. 

B.  -\inpricun  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.    (6)  $2,225.     E.  (9)   $10.98. 

A.  LeRoy  E,  Lyon,  Jr,,  530  West  Sixth 
Street,  I^js  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
M.ixket  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D     (6 1    $2,125.     E.   (9)   $206.14. 


A    J     A     .McCalUan.    1507    M    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C. 
E     (9)    $1,961  14, 


A  William  A  McClintock.  Jr.,  7447  Skokie 
Boulevard   Sknkle,  111. 

B,  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  The  Hav-.^dams  House,  Washlng- 
tM!v  D.C, 


A    John  H   MrCormlck,  Jr, 

B  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
department  of  the  N  E  A.,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

.'\,  Jo.seph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Wa.'hlnpton,  DC. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  Am.erlcn,  1500 
Commonwealth    Building.    Pittsburgh,    Pa 

D     i6)    «3,304  85.     E,    (9)    $300, 

A  Jo.se!>h  B,  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,    D  C. 

B  National  A-ssoclatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of  tlie  United  Stat.es,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6)    $2  692  30.     E     (9)    $284  65. 


A    Marvin  L    McLaln,  425  13th  Street  NW 

Vv\i,-,!iiiigti-n.    DC 

B    Amerir.m  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,   111. 

D     (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $12  15. 

A    William  H  McLln,  1201  16th  Street  NW 
W,i.«!,;ng'..n,   D  C 

B    National    Education    A.saoclatlon,    Divi- 
sion  of   Federal   Relations,   1201    16th   Street 

.NW  ,  W,;.',h:nRton,  D  C. 

D     (Gi    $1,440.      E.    (9)    $470.41. 


A  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
W,\slilngton,   DC. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 

D     i6i    «81  25 


A    Charles  R   McNeill,  730  15th  Street  NW  , 

Wasiungtnn,   DC. 

B.  The   American   Bankers  Association     12 
East  36th  Street.  New  York  16,  NY, 

D.    (6 1    $500.      E.    (9 1    $4.60. 

A    Suzanne     MacLean,     1000    Connecticut 
Avenue    NW..   W^ashington,   D.C. 

B.  United     States- Japan     Trade     Council, 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC 

D    (6)    $50 


A  MacLcish,  Spray,  Price  *  Underwcxid, 
134  .South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Bl. 

B,  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Ad. ims  House,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6i    $9,100,     E,    (9)    $924,97. 

A  James  D.  Mann,  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Prlva*^  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
711  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
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A.  Albert  E.  May,   1000  Connecticut  Ave-  A.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate         A.  (>ganizatlOD  of  Profea&ional  Employees 
nue,  Washington.  DC.                                               Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,     of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiire.  P.O. 

B.  Committee     oif     American     Steamship     111.,     and     1300    Connecticut    Avenue    NW,     Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 


Lines,    1000   Connecticut  Avenue.   Washing-  Washington,  D.C. 

ton.  DC.  E.    (9)    $8,109,70. 

D.    (6i    $280,     E,    (9)    $81.46.  

A.  National    Association   of   Wheat  Grow- 

A.  William    R.    Merriam,    905    16th    Street  ers,   1411  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

B.  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph  A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
Corp.,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 


D.   (6)    $1312^27.    K.  (9)  $64«.46. 

A,  Vaux  Owen.  1729  G  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B,  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 172S  G  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,307.38.    E.  (9)  $2.75. 


D.   (6i   $750.     E.   (9 1   $1,215. 


A.  Ross  A  Messer,  P  O,  Box  1611,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
Cieneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
PO    Box  1611,  Wa.shington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $1,500,     E,    (9)    $84.87. 


D.  (6)    $3,018.78.     E.    (9)    $780.46. 

A.  National   Coal  Policy  Conference,   Inc., 
1000  IGth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $6,220.96. 


A.  Paramount  Airlines.  Inc.,  Lockheed  Air 
Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 
E.   (9)   $756,18. 


A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Deu-olt  26,  Mich. 
E,    (9)    $1,50765, 

A.  Mobllehome    Dealers    National    A.<^Eorla- 
tion.  39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E    (9)    $2,094  71. 


A.  Robert    Pennington,    1201    16th    Street 

NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  Design  B.  National    Education    Association.    Dlvi- 

Leglslation,  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York,      slon  of  Federal   Relations,   1201    16th  Street 
NY.  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $28.50.  D.   (6)   $265.    E.    (9)   $50.36. 


A.  National  Conamlttee  for  Insurance  Tax-  a.  Sandford    Z.   Persona,   820    13tii    Street 

Rtion,   The  Hay-Adams  House,   Washington.      NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


DC. 


D.    (6)    $17,080.     E.    (9)    $17,045,63. 


A.  Joseph  E    Moody,  1000  16ih  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NVV'.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.   (6)    $625. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.    (9)    $3,500, 


B,  United  World  FederalisU,  Inc.,  820  13th 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $221.30. 


A,  Curtis  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

B.  American  Gas  .Association,  Inc  ,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plumb.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  1726  K  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Association   of    Oil   Pipe   Lines,    1725   K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph     J      Mulhern,      11     Pemberton 
Square,  Bo6t<.)n,  Miiss, 

D     (6)    $2,439  69       E     19'.    $538.,'?7. 


A  J  Walter  Myers,  Jr,,  PO  Box  7284,  Sta- 
tl(m  C.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

B,  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
P.O.  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Kenneth  D  Naden,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Council   on  Business  Mall.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Dl. 
D,    (6)  $41.34.     E.    (9)  $732.51. 

A,  National    Council    of    Farmer    Cooper- 
atives,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

D,  ,6.    $2,660,     E,_^  $1,350.  ^    ^^^^^^^   ^    p^^^^_    ^^^^   ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

A,  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United      ^'-'^  Washington    DC  „    „  ,  . 

American     Mechanics.     3027     North     Broad      „.B    ^^'^'^''^\^f)^°<^^^^^°^   ,°5.   Refrig^ated 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  \\  arehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washmg- 

E,  (9 1    $150.  ^'^"'  °„^-    ,,, 

E.    (9)    $460. 


A.  National    Economic    Council,    Inc  ,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,154.94.     E.    (9)    $1,240.70. 


A,  Homer    V.    Prater,    900    F    Street    NW,. 

Washington.  DC, 

B,  American    Federation    of    Government 
A,  .National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1025      Employees. 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  D.   (6)    $2,935.10.     E.    (9)    $80. 

D     (6i    $19,532.20.     E.    (9)    $19,466.38.  "  

A    William  C,  Prather,  221  North  La  Salle 


A,  National  A.s.«!Oclated   Businessmen.  Inc, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $78690.     E.   (9)  $1,182,37. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257      Street.  Chicago,  HI, 


A.  National   Association  lor  the   Advance 


Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  NY. 
E,    (9)    $861-59. 

A    National   Reclamation   Association,   897 


B,  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221   North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D     (6)    $322.50. 


nt  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street.     National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C 


me 


New  York,  NY, 


E    (9)    $12,160,08. 


A.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County 
Office  Employees, 

D.   (6)  $8,718.84.     E    (9)  $1,680. 


A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc  .  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D,    (6)    $9,199.70.    E.  (9)  $767.50. 


A,  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)  $13,701  62.     E.  (9)  $17,69465. 


A,  National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, 801    19th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
D,    (6)    $5,000,    E,    (9)    $2,775.01. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,,   Washington,  DC. 
D,    (6)  $63,399,50.     E.  (9j  $16,038.97. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $8,361.85.    E.  (9)  $5,833.62. 


A.  Ganson   Purcell,   910   17th  Street   NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D,    (6)    $350. 

A,  Purcell  k  Nelson.  910  17th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Nicaragua     Sugar     Estates,     Ltd.,     Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, 

D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $48.92. 

A.  Quaker  City  Airways,  Lockheed  Air  Ter- 
minal. Burbank,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $760.25. 


A.  National    Women's    Clirlstlan    Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston, 


A,  National     Association     of     Motor     Bus      m. 


Owners,   839   17th  Street   NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 


D    (6)    $749.29.    E.  (91  $1,738.84. 


A,  Gordon    M.    Quamstrom,    7447    Skokie 
Boulevard,  Skokie,  lU. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  the   Hay-Adams   House,  Washington, 


A,  Robert   H.    North.    1105   Barr   Building,  DC, 

A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  Washington.  D.C. 

the  United  States    348  Pennsylvania  Build-  B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  A.  Luke   C.  Quinn.  Jr.,   1001   Connecticut 

Ine  Washington  DC  Manufacturers,    1105    Barr    Building.    Wash-  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $48  267  85.     E,    (9i    $1,575,  ington,  DC,  B,  American  Cancer  Society,  ArthrltU  and 
Rheumatism    Foundation,    United    Cerebral 


A,  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and         A.  Richard    T.    O'Counell.    1616    H    Street  Palsy    Association     National    MulUple    Scle- 

General    Services    Maintenance    Employees,  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  rosis  Society,  National  Commission  for  Re- 

724  Ninth  Street  NW     Washington    D.C.  B.  NaUonal   CouiacU  at  Farmer   Coopera-  search  in  Netuological  Disorders. 

D    (6)    $1499134      E    (9)    $2  385  17.  tive-s  1616  H  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC.  D,    (6)    $11.750D1.     E.   (9)    $9366.46. 
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A.  Grant  8.  Ray,  114  Huron  Drive,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

A.  Record  Ind\utr7  Aasoclatlon  of  America, 
Inc  .  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A  John  J.  Riley,  1626  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bidlden 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $1,480.76.     E.    (9)     $94.15. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rxiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $173.88. 

A.  Ruder  &  Finn  Inc.,  130  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  United  World  Federalists.  820  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $8,281.82. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  619  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco:  Shell  Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
MobU  Oil  Co.,  Loe  Angeles;  Richfield  Oil 
Corp..  Los  Angeles;  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;    Union  Oil   Co.,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 
520  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

D.  (6)   $245.82.     B.   (9)    $426  08. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manxifacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Spring  Air  Co.,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $940.56. 


A    Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)    $2,53520.     E.   (9)    $2,006.27. 


A.  Trans-Alaskan  Airlines.  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif, 
E.    (9)    $331.49. 


A  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $1,712,50.     E.    (9)    $25.55. 


A.  Chester    S.    Stackpole,     420    Le.\ington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Oas    Association,    Inc       420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A    Dick  Tunis,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B    Superu;r  Oil  Co  ,  Houston.  Tex,,  and  Los 

.A.ngele.s.   Calif 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood     of    Railroad     Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,   111 

D.    (6)    $750. 


A.   Ernest  A    Tupper,   1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue   Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B    American    Can    Co.,    100    Park    Avenue, 

New  York   17,  NY. 


A.  Luther   C.   Steward,    Jr.,    1729    G   Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,934.40.      E.    (9)    5>31.80. 


A.   United   Cerebral  Palsy   Association,   321 
West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     (91    $1,435  91 

A    United     States-Japan     Trade     Council. 
1000   Connecticut  Avenue,   Washington,  D.C. 
D     1 6)   $260.      E.   (9)   $260. 


A.  Ira  Saks,  1370  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A.  Charles   L.   Stewart,    Jr.,   231    South    Ui 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Spring  Air  Co.,   666   North   Lake   Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $250. 


A.  Sealy.  Inc.,  666  Lake  Shoie  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

E.    (9)    $229.23. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,353.     E.   (9)    $539,18. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Association    To   Acquire   Compensation 
for   Damages    Prior   to   Peace    Treaty,   Naha 
Okinawa. 


A    United  World  Federalists,  Inc  ,  820  13th 
srreet  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6i    51.588  80.     E.   (9)    $1,611.82. 

A    Arvin  E    Upton  &  Anthony  W.  Lederer, 

1821    JefTersun  Place  NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

D     '  6  I    .$(360 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

B.  Nozaki  Associates,  Inc  ,  4  Albany  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  et  al. 


A  Kichard  E  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.-hingt(in,  D  C, 

B  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  111. 

D     i6)    $26  06.     E.    (9)    $11.55. 

A  Veteran.s,  World  War  I.  USA,  Inc  .  40  O 
Street  NE  .  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Theodore    A.   Serrill.    1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  National     Editorial     Association.     1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

E.   (9)    $357.14. 


A.  Maurice  J.  Shean,  940  25th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D    (6)  $4,050.     E.   (9)   $1,231.86. 

A.  John  J  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
-  nue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh    Pa 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     B.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Henry  M.  Shine.  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)     $1,846.20.     E.    (9)    $144.10. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood.  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

E.  (9)    $379.26. 

A.  John  A.  Smith,  Continental  Airlines 
Stapleton   Airfield,  Denver.   Colo. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  Stapleton  Airfield, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1100  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Mobilehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago   HI 

D    (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $219.71. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene.  1116 
Woodward   Building,  Washington,   DC 

B,  Amerop  Commodities  Corp.,  120  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  420  Lexingtun 
.\venue.  New  York,  NY, 

B  American  Oa.s  Association.  Inc  ,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E    (9)   $600. 


A  Paul  H  Walker.  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngtoii,  D  C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

D     (6)    $40 


A,  John    I.    Taylor,    425    13th    Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation 
2300   Merchandise    Mart,    Chicago,   111 

D.   (6)    $958.33.     E.   (9)    $7.21. 

A.  J.  B.  Thayn.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago   111. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.    (9)    $3.58. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,   1701   K   Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $1.91. 

A.  Edward  J.  Thye,  Northfleld,  Minn. 

B.  Spring   Air  Co.,   666  North   Lake   Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $81.94. 

A.  Sigmund     Timberg,     815     15th     Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sealy,   Inc..   925   Halstead   Street    Chi- 
cago. 111.,  et  al. 

K.   (9)    $98.08. 


A  Herbert  F  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
v.ird.  Skokle,  111 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
anon.    The    Hay-Adams   House.   Wa8hlngU)n, 

E    (9)    $74865 

A  William  E  Welsh.  897  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Reclamation  Association  897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington    DC 

D    |6)  $3,750       E    (9)  $92.87. 

A    Don  White.  1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax. 

V  a 

B    National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc 
1201  Sprint?  Street.  Fairfax,  Va 
D     (6)   $4  500      E    $1,289.87 


A    John     C      White,     838     Transportation 
Building;.  Wa.<:hinKton,  DC. 
D     i6i    $900     E     (9)    $49  94 


A  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr  ,  706  Mutual  Build- 
in?  Richmond,  Va. 

B  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chi- 
cago, 111 

D.    (6,    $3,569  19       E     (9)    #3,569.19. 
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A  Myron  Wiener,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D  C. 

B  The  Far  East  Group,  Inc  ,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    ii.    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American     Society     of     Travel     Agents, 
Inc.,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     (9)    $120. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    Si    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Waska- 
hie,  Wvo 


A  Wilkinson  Craxrun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of   the  Flathead  Reservation,  Munt. 

E.    (9)    $2  40. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragvm  M  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc..  Neoplt. 
Wis. 

E.    (9)    $8.15. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &.  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  N^W,,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Quinalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash 


A    Wilkinson,    Cragun    it    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B    Spokane  Indian  Tribe.  Wellplnlt.  Wash. 


A  Laurens  Williams.  602  Ring  Building. 
Waslilngton.  D.C. 

B  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


A  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North   Lake  Shore  Drive,   Chicago,   III. 


D.    (6)  $2,711.15,    E.    (9)  $1,320.56. 


A.  Venlo    W^olfsohn.    1729    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute   of   Scrap   Iron   &   Steel,   Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6]    $300.     E.    (9]    $1. 


A.  Hariey  Z.  Wooden. 

B.  Council  for  Exceptional   Children,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $100. 


A  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  F^rst  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
3860  Llndell  Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A  Sidney  Zagri.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Helpers. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  N'W.,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6 1    $3,850. 


> 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1962: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PiL«  Two  CoFTcs  With  ttte  SecRirrART  or  th«  Sinati  and  Filk  Tnant  Copns  Wrrn  the  Clkek  or  the  House  or  Repeesentatives  : 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbopeiate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below; 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  addlUonal  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  flUng  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbyi.vg  Act 


p 

QUAETEB                    j 

ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  ON  ITTEM  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form"  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  „r  an  Individual    as  follows' 

(1       Employee  .—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bu.slness  of  the  '■emDlover"'     (If  the 

n^TJ^pokT.n-i^S'oj^e^.r  '""  "  ^"'"'  "''''°"  ^'"''  "'^'""^  ^"'  ^^'^^^^^  ''''  "^^"^'^^^  ''  sucrfiC  may  JolVln 
(U)    "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 

M^^il^T^^o^fr^^^K,  -^^^/Se^t  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
'    filS^Cthe"  agenUorVmp^o^^^^^^  '"  "°'  '^'^""'   °'  '''''  requirement  merely   because   Reports   are 

^"m£"b?E employer?  '""^  ""''  """"'  ^^'  ''^''''''^  '''^°'''  ^"'^  '"'"  "°'  ''"''""  "'  ''"'  ^'"^^"•-^>''^'''-  "^"^'y  Recuse  Reports  ^re 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  l.s  for  an  Emp:.iv.>r,  H.st  names  or  agents  or  emploj-ees 
who  will  file  Report*  for  this  Qu.irter. 


one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  a.'  ••employers  -is  to  be  file^  each  quarter. 
B.  Employer— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  ■•X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  sfcitutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3  In  the  case  nf  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  h.is  cau.sed  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  df  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

Jat^id^'exp^es'^l^T^n;  TtT ^^l^TTJrnXZ  ^tate^l^Thl^^'f^e^ri"'  ""^t.^^°^  ^'^^  ^^^  "^^""  ^^  «--"*  «^  «-'^'- 
If  thU  U  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  th^itS^°c?;  Tnd  fiU^uT^tem  'n^  In^H  ^^."  ^ivf""  r'^""^'  '^^'^  °'  compensation  Is  to  be. 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   wl?h  a  "Quarterly"  Repor^^        ^"""^    ^    °^  ''''  '^"^'^  °'  '^'^  P^««-    ^  ^°t  ^"^^Pt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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Note  on  Itkm  "•D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  WOien  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  siich  organlaition  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. —  (i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  z.U  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  maj  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  cf  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  S500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  '•B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts   (Inciudinc  Co.vtributions  and  Loans): 

PHI  in  every  tlank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  •'None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1,  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  ,                         

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated   matter  fiease  answer    yes    or    no   . 

6.  $ Recei\  ed  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  lee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)   during  the   "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  « Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8  $ Total   from   Jan     1    through    this   Quarter    (Add   "6"  Address  of  Contributor";   and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

iirid.  'T')  ^  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Rrceiicd  '  '  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a   .   .  .   loan   .   .   ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan,  1  through 19....) 

10.  $ Borroved  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,c^r^,^,^  ■,  ,      r^        ,^0,  t,,      ,    t,,_,       »,       -c-     w   x^  it 

11     •                  T3„^   1^  ,  ,  „.v,„,.o  H,,^ir,„  »v,(.,  r-.,,o,to,-  $1,50000  Joh n  Doe .  1 62 1  Bla nk  Bid g  ,  New  Yorfc ,  N . Y. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  I,  r,r.c /^/^  rr-,-     r^       ^                :        r.e,,'^      t^^j       Ai.i            ■wtt 

1 " ^^  $1,785.00  The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Experse  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Qua:ter  $3,285.00     Total 


" — Sec.  302(b), 


Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  '•The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENorruRES  (I  vcluding  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  in  every  bl  ink.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  jr  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telepiione  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travei,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  ot  ler  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Qusirter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


S.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ ToTAi  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and   "10") 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  3 


Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  Of  Recipient — Purpose 

7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  BUI." 

7-15.8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relation* 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

Total 


*»» 


H 


I 

N 
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A.  Clarence  O.  Adam,  1725  I  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9300.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  V.  J.  Adducl,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerosptace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  P.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,684.      E.   (9)    $486.64. 


A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson.  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Aerosp>ace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $4,856.42. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway.  Bethesda,  Md 
E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association. 
802  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air    Traffic     Control    Association,    628 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $860.     E.    (9)    $690. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $5,224.53.     E.  (9)  $5,224.53. 

A.  Mrs.  D.  Allen.  200  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Conmaittee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
189  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  2    111 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  George  Venable  Allen,  4730  Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen.  1121  NashvUle  Trust 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tenneasee. 

A.  Nicholas   K.    Allen   ft   MerrlU    Armour, 

1001  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc..  128 
East  14th  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $1. 

A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street.  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

B.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Cxilon. 
InternaUonal,  8805  Cameron  Street.  SUver 
Spring.  Md. 

A.  Amalgamated  AsaodaUon  of  Street, 
Kiectrlc  RaUway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
^  Amwlca.  &oas  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washincton.  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  17ia 
O  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A  American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  67th 
Street.  New  York,  N.T. 
«.   (»)    $7,795.77. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Amerioan  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 

D.   (6)    $10.39271.     E.    (9)    $10,392.71. 

A.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 

J^^/";^??  4f  'f^L^'^'   Chicago,   m.  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 
D.   (6)    $27,608.     E.   (9)    $27,808. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 
£.  (9)   $33,611.80. 

A.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Committee,      132 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $16,125.     E.    (9)    $19,329.68. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenuc'.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $185,794.     E.    (9)  $6,726,06. 

A.  Americim  Hotel   Association,   221    West 
67th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Americaji    Israel    Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington   D  C 
D.    (6)  $1,203.66.     E.   (9)  $1,190.94. 

A.  American  Justice  Association.   Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls.  Md. 

A.  American  Legion. 

D.    (6)    $72,650.26.     E.    (9)    $30,703.57. 


A.  American   Life    Convention.   230    North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $505.54.     E.    (9)    $60.65. 


A.  American      Medical      Association, 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  111 
E.   (9)    $39,436.31. 
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A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  Eiist  17th  Avenue.  Denvr    Colo 
D.    (6)    $38,996.49.     E.    (9)    $5,478.18 


A.  American    Optometrlc    Association,    21 
Bank  Street,  I.^banon,  NJI. 

D.    (6)    $5,163.03.     E.    (9)    $5,163.03. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association    212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  111 
D.   (6)  $731.14.     E.    (9)  $731.14. 


A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and'  52 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York    N  Y 

D.   (6)   $1,679.13.     K.   (9)    $1,239.09. 

A.  American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  N  Y 
D.   (6)   $32,900.     E.   (9)    $10,916. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  220 
East  43d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (8)   851.527.88.     E.   (9)   83.634.37. 

A.  American  Short  Une  Railroad  Assocla- 
uon.  aooo  Massachusetu  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (8)   85.853.71.    E.   (9)   $5,853.71. 

A.  American  Sugar  Beet  Industry  Policy 
Oommlttee,  600  Sugar  Building,  Denver 
Oolo. 

A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion, c/o  R.  C.  Connor.  Foster  Machine  Co 
Westfleld.  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $1. 

A.  American   Trucking   Associations    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
D.   (8)    $10,290^)6.    E.   (9)   $11,060.14. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
222  West  Adams  Street,   Chicago,   111. 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con- 
ference. 815    15th   Street  NW..   Washington, 

D.   (6)  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $1,402.35. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Walter  M.   Anderson,  Jr.,   Montgomery, 

Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National    Bank    Building,   Montgomery,    Ala. 


A.  Richard  H.  Anthony.  122  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. 

A    W.  B.  Ardery,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 

Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  J  Sinclair  Armstrong,  45  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    i9)  $24.45. 

A  Arnold.  Portas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Howard  F.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.    (9)  $0.55. 


A    Arthritis    &    Rheumatism    Foundation, 

10  Culumbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY. 
E     (9)   $1,268.25. 

A.  Lester  Asher,  130  North  Wells  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

B.  Conference  of  labor  organizations. 
D.    (6)  $500, 

A  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

A    A.';sx:lated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,   100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $15,075.39.     E.   (9)    $15,075.39. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111 

D.    (6|   $375.     E.    (9)   $375. 

A,  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building.  Washington  D  C 
D,    (6)   $4,52122.     E.   (9)   $4,521.22.' 

A.  Association    of    Casualty    and    Surety 
Comp.\nles.  60  John  Street.  New  York   N  Y 
D.    (6)  $2,467.81.     B.    (9)   $2,467.81 

A.  Assocla  Uon  of  OH  Pip*  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  Ass*xl.atlon  of  Western  Railways  224 
Union  StaUon  Bulldliig.  Chicago    111 

D.  (6)   $16506.     E.   (9)   $165.06.' 

A.  AUantlc  Refining  Co..  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9|    $200. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr..  1115  17th  Street 
NW..    Washington.   DC. 

B,  National  Aeronautical  Services  Associ- 
ation,   1115    17th    Street    NW..    Washington. 

E.    (9)    $67.55. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr..  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees. 

D-    (6)    $1,525.     E.   (9)    $1,516.83. 
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A.  Fred  A.  Bakfr,  296  Lexington  Road, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  1201  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Federated  Indians  of  California. 


A    George  P   Bak;r,  Soldiers  Field  Post  Of- 
fice, Boston,  Mass. 
B    Transportatlo  1  Association  of  America. 


A.  Donald  Bald'vln,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue    NW  ,   Waslilngton.    DC. 

B.  National  Lun  ber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Wiishingt^in,   DC. 

E     (9)    $267.55. 


A    J,   H.    Ballew,   Nashville,  Tenn 
B.  Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $960. 


A  Richard  B  Barker.  306  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D,<;. 

B.  National  Llmi  Association,  925  15th 
Street  NW..  Washing  ton.  DC. 


A.  Arthur  R,  Barnett,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)  $1,000.      E     (9)  $351  37. 


A.  William  G.  Barr,  711    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National   Parking  Association,  711   14th 
Street   NW  ,   Washlrgton,   DC. 


A  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1701  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Insurance  Con  pany  of  North  America 
and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica.  16O0  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $441.     E.    (9)    $7080. 


A  Laurie  C  Batt  e,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C. 

B  National  Assoc  atlon  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Roy  Battles.  132  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Clear  Channe  Broadcasting  Service, 
532  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A  John  V  Bcamer,  625  Valley  Brook  Lane. 
Wabjvsh.  Ind. 

B  F*lne  Hardwcxxs  Association,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (61    $400       E      91    $759  55. 

A  J  D  Bearden.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  Bn>therhood  ol  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D    (6)   $1.09374 


A  Donald  S  Beat  lie,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Railway  Lat>or  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $187.23. 


A  Daniel  S  Bedell.  1126,  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aircraft,  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $2,569.     E.   (9)    $877.03. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,419.     £.   (9)    $132.42. 


A,  James  F.  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  9f 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6)  $500.     E.   (9)   $10.64. 


A.  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Bell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $222.50.     E.    (9)    $66.57. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Emplovees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich.  ' 

D.    (6)    $4,500. 


A    Charles  C  Bevls,  Jr.,  1735  E)eSales  Street 

NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $15102.     E.   (9)   $55.96. 


A.  Andre".'  J.  Blemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,420.     E.   (9)    $352.50. 


A.  Hudson  Biery,  4017  Carew  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  Ohio   Valley    Improvement   Association, 
Inc.,  4017  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Walter  J  Blerwagen,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,   DC. 


A.  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York.  NY.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, Association  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  the  US,  American  Cargo  War  Risk  Rein- 
surers Exchange,  American  Hull  Insurance 
Syndicate. 

"e.    (9»    $12.22. 


A  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  NY.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Mollers  Suidah  Shlpbreakers.  Ltd., 
Hongkong:  the  Alpha  Shipping  Co,  Ltd  . 
Hongkong:  Lancashire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd  . 
London. 

E.   (9)    $85  39. 


A  Robert  J  Bird.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Wa5hlngton.  DC. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp  ,  720  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

E    (9)    $1850. 


A.  Henry  J.  Bison,  Jr..  1317  F  Street  KW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360  North  Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,471.06. 


A.  John    H.    Blvlns,    1271    Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $605. 

A.  James    C.    Black,    1625    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $500. 


A.  William  Rhea  Blake,   1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  S.    B.    Bledsoe,    627    Cafrltz    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Progressive    Tax    Committee,    Washing- 
ton. DC 

D    (6)    $8,000.     E.    (9)    $1,018.92. 


A.  Samuel  B.  Bledsoe,  1625  I  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    Inc. 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    16)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $11,936.37. 


A,  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1816  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
N  Y. 

D.    (61    $120.      E.    (9)    $4.70. 


A  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  405  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D     (6)    $250      E.    (9)    $550. 


A  Eugene  F  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadwav.  New  York,  NY. 


A  A.  Dewey  Bond,  727  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (61    $175,      E.    (9)    $117.24. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A    Joseph   I    Borda,  918   16th  Street  NW., 

W;t.<:hingt.on,  DC. 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A    Lyle  H  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 
B.  The    Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  111. 
D     (61    $115,06.     E.    (9)    $50. 

A  Joseph  Borkln,  802  Ring  Building. 
WushlngU)n,  D  C 

B.  New  York  World's  Fair  198^-85  Corp.. 
FUishlng  Meadow  Park.  Flushing,  NY. 


A  Joseph  ]k>rkin.  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc  ,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Robert  T  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY, 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $241.23. 


AG.  Stewart  Bos  well.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $540.     E.    (9)    $8.68. 

A.  Charles  M.  Boyer,  2517  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American  Aut<»noblle  Anoclstlon,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  George    Brady,    45    Monadnock    Road. 

Newton,  id&aa. 

B.  The    Superior    Oil    Co.,    Los    Angeles, 
Calif. 

E.   (0)   9494.50. 

A.  Joseph  K.  Brady,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal.  Soft  Drink,  and  DlstlUery 
Workers  of  America.  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $444.87. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  220  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulp  wood  Association.  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y, 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp..  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  Derek  Brooks.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  RetaU  Furniture  Association 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago    HI 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $512.46.' 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station 
toiployees.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $4,387.76.     E.   (9)    $4,387.76. 

A.  Brown    &    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

,/x?V,^™®^*^"^   *   Foreign    Power    Co.,    Inc , 
100  Church  Street.  New  York  N  Y 
D.    (6)   $750.     E.  (9)   $55.71. 

A.  Brown    <Sc    Lund.    1625    I    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association   of  Electric  Com- 
panies,  1200   18th  Street  NW..   Washington, 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,502.22. 

A.  Bryant  C.  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Mutual   Insurance   Alliance. 

A.  J.    D.    Brown.    919    isth    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

«,]?■,  ^"^'^^^    ^^'^^    ^°^^r    Association. 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Lyman   L.   Bryan,   2000   K  Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,    270     Madison    Avenue,    New 
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A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  81st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $55.11. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  740  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Bioslness. 
740  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    $13,926.49.     E.    (9)    $365.43. 

A.  Gustave  Burmelster,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (6)    $833.33.     E.   (9)    $5.93. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham.  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Numeroxis  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)    $185.     E.   (9)    $185. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms.  Doylea- 
town.  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $186.50. 


A.  George  S.  Muck.  Jr..  Poet  Office  Box 
9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
P.O.  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  BuUd- 
lng. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jackson- 
vllle,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $1,650.     E.   (9)    $10.95. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District  Cltl- 
eens  Bank  Building.  Bunnell   Fla. 

D-   (6)   $1,650.    E.  (9)  $29.04. 


A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washlnglon 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.03. 

A.  HoUls  W.  Burt.  Room  1212.  Munsey 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1212  Munsey  Building  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $49.87. 

A.  Carl  Byolr  and  Associates,  Inc.,  800  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B,  Carglll,     Inc..     200     Grain     Exchange 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Carl  Byolr  and  Associates,  Inc.,  800  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Associa- 
tion, 920  Grain  Exchange.  Minneapolis.  Minn 

E.    (9)    $2,024.44. 

A.  George    P.    Byrne,    Jr..    53    Park    Place 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  U.S.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau  53 
Park  Place,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  C.  G.  Caffrey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cotton    Manufacturers    Institute.    Inc 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte  N  C 

D.    (6)    $760J20.     E.    (9)    $75 


A.  John  T.  Carlton,  2517  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  Statee.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington! 

D.    (6)    $1,300.     E.    (9)    $405.22. 

Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Wiishlngton,  DC. 

B  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8325  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  H     Allen    Carroll,    1730    K   Street   NW 
Wiishmguin,    DC.    and    195    Broadway     New 
York,  NY.  " 

B.  American   Telephone  St   Telegraph   Co 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     I  6  I    $205. 

A  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Brink  Building,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Con-Gas  Service  Corporation.  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6i    $500. 

A.  .Mbert  E.  Carter,  Mayflower  Hotel  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

E.  (9)    $3,433  35. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

B  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice &,x  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Michael  Boake  Carter,  6606  Nevlus 
Street.  Falls  Church.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources.     1346     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 

W.ishini^ton.  DC. 

D     I6j    $720.      E.    (9)    $115. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusi,  520  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B    American  Comml'ttee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity,   25    Broadwav.   New   York    NY 
D.   (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $25. 

A  Francis  R.  Cawley,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Magazine   Publishers   Association    Inc 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York    NY 

D     (6)    $1,760.     E.    (9)    $987.87. 

A.  Al^er  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street 

New  York,  N  Y. 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  N  W 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Bankers     Association      of 
America,  425  13th  Street  N.W..  Washington, 

i-'.l-/. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $358.67. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  1200  18th  Street  N  W 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America 
Post  Office  Box   9905.  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.  (6)   $113.04. 

A.  Carglll.  Inc..  200  Grain  Exchange    Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  ' 

E.  (9)   $1,000. 


A  Chapman  and  Friedman.  425  I3th 
Street   NW  ,    Washington,  DC. 

B    American     Taxlcab     Association,     Inc 
4415   North    California  Avenue,   Chicago    111" 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $1.50.  '        ' 

A.  Chapman  and  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B^Asoclaclon  Mexlcana  de  Empacadores 
de  Fresa,  AC.  Venustiano  Carranza  48  5° 
Pi.so,  Mexico   1,  D.F..  Mexico. 

D.    t6j    $o00. 

A.  Chapman  and  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
Slwair'' '  ^^^"^  ^^^^""^o^"  Street,  Honolulu. 
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A.  Chapman  and  Friedman.  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.  V.,  Balderas  No.  36,  Primer 
Plso,  Mexico.  D.F..  Mexico. 

D.    (6)    $8,750.     E.    (9)    $114.82. 


A.  Chapman  and  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  West  Marin  (California)  Property 
Owners  Association,  960  Fifth  Avenue.  San 
Rafael,  Calif, 

D.    (6)    $551.25.     E,    (9)    $50. 


A.  Charitable      Contributors      Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown.  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $2,200.     E.    (9)    $1.94397. 


A.  A.    H.    Che?ser,    400    First    Bta-eet    NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)    $48.50. 


A.  Citizens     Committee    on     Natural    Re- 
sources. 

D.    (6)    $6,825.      E     (8)    $16,662  92. 


A.  Christian    Amendment    Movement,    804 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $4,091.37.     E     (9)    $5,660.28. 


A.  Citizens  Foreign   Aid    Committee.    1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 


A.  Earl    W.    Clark,    132    Third    Street    SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor-Management   Maritime   Commit- 
tee,   132   Third   Street   SE  .   Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $954.     E.    (9)    $234  89. 


A.  Robert  M  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


A.  Henry  J.  Clay.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  Committee  on  Fair  Federal  Tax  Incen- 
tives for  Depreciable  Personal  Property,  120 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $4,000. 


A  Henry  J  Clay,  120  Broadway.  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  The  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation.  660 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $9,000. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, 1011  Woodward  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Clear     Channel     Broadcasting     Service, 
632  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

D.    (6)    $20,000.      E     19)    $350.23. 


A  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  .  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC, 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $28644. 


A.  Joseph  Coakley,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  155  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $3,000. 


A  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway.  New  York, 
NY. 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $234.18. 


A.  Coles    &    Goertner,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Tramp   Shlpxjwnen    Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (91    $109.89. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Committee  of  American  Tankers  Own- 
ers. Inc,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

E.    (9)  $C5.67. 


A    Colorado      Railroad      Association,      845 

Eqviitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A    Committee  for  Collective  Security,  307 
East  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D    (6)  $665.     E.    (9)  $608.40. 


A    Committee   on    Constructive   Price,    670 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $819.96.     E.    (9)    $819.96. 


A  Committee  on  Fair  Federal  Tax  Incen- 
tives for  Depreciable  Personal  Property,  120 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6i   $7,500.      E.    (9)  $7,500. 


A  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $100. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
NY. 

D     (6 1    $49,022.06.     E.    (9)    $7,952.60. 


A.  Committee  to  Support  U.S.  Congress 
Bill  Creating  a  Commission  on  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials,  Post  Office  Box  74,  Old 
Bridge.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $17.      E     (9)    $16.54. 


A  R  L  Compton,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
2  East  48th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y, 


A.  John    C.    Cone,    815    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  D.  Conner.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,697.06.     E.    (9)    $38.37. 


A  Julian  D.  Conover,  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washingtor,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Wa.>;hlngton.  DC 

D.    [&)    $1,000.     E.    (9)   $11.30. 


A  Ctintractlng  Plasterers'  k.  Lathers'  Inter- 
national Association,  1343  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 


A.  J     Milton     Cooper,     1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 

Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.    Milton     Cooper,     1028     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R    J.  Reynolds  Tobacco   Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 


A.  John    Shepherd  Cooper,    1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific   Gas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (,6)    $926.     E.   (9)    $1,570.14. 


A.  Edward  M.  Corneaby,  25  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chatiffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers 
of  America,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  W'ash- 
Ington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,457.25. 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,   1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $4,340.09.     E.    (9)    $4,340.09. 


A    Edward  J.  CoughUn,  900  F  Street  N'W.. 

Washington.  DC 

B.  American   Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $195.      E.    (9)    $20. 


A  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries.  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building. 
Wasiiington,  D  C. 


A    Edsall   Lee   Couplin,  441   East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Michigan     Hospital     Service,    441     East 

Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 
D     (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $18. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  .Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc  ,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $7.60. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Axe-Templeton  Growth  Fund  of  Can- 
ada. Ltd..  et  al. 

D.    (6(    $3,850.     E.    (9)    $29.96. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955, 
Legislature,  Post  Office  Box  3170,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
Hartford.  Conn.  ., 

E.    I9l    $1,781. 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B    Copper    &    Brass    Research    Association, 

420    Lexington   Avenue,  New   York,   N.Y, 

E.    (9)    $140, 

A,  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  347 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E,    (9 1    $20,46. 

A  Covington  &.  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
690  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6 1    $5,000, 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  Hew  Tork.  NY. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Raleigh  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  1168 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass..  and 
The  British  Cycle  &  Motor  Cycle  Industries 
Association,  Ltd.,  Eaton  Road,  Coventry, 
England. 
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A.  Mrs.   Warren   E.  Cox,   2808   South   Iv©8 
Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  Sc  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $14.32. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  36th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A    Disabled  American  Veterans,  5656  Ridge 

Avenue    Clnrninatl.  Ohio. 
E      9)   $1,750 


A    H    C.  Grotty.  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,     840  Equitable  Build- 
ing  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado     Railroad      Association,      845 
Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box   1736, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

B.  National     Conference     of      Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations.  Inc. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Dawson,  Griflln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washinston 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 


A    Disabled    Officers    Association,    1612    K 
Street  NW  .  Wttfihington,  D.C. 

E     i9)    $3,750, 


A  DLstrict  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  400  First  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6i    $18.18964.      E.    (9)    $18,252.45. 


A.  John  Cvirran,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  <fe  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,419.    E.  (9)  $698.60. 


A.  Dawson.  GrlfBn,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  C.I.T.     Financial     Corp  ,     650     Madi,=nn 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $18,850. 


A    Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees   of    America,    900   F   Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bryce  Curry.  907  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  907  Ring  Building.  Washinetou 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,700. 


A.  Bernard  Cushman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW . 
W.TEhington,  DC. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  IndlanapolU,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Louis  S.  Damlani.  Box  54,  Gatun.  C.Z. 

B.  Canal    Zone    Central    Labor    Union    & 
Metal    Trades    Council.    Post   Office    Box    471 
Balboa  Heights.  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $1,034.     E.    (9)    $1,110. 


A.  Dawson,  GrlfBn,  Pickens  <t  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  3900  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 

A.  Dawson,  GrilBn.  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laundry-Dry    Cleaning    Association    of 
DC  2400  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1411   K  Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference,  luc  .  1411 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.  (5)  $2,000.     E.  (9)   $735.10. 


A.  Thomas    Dixon.    1311     G    Street     NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

A    Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    National   Association   of  Electric  Com- 

panie.s     1200    18th   Street    NW.,    Washington 
D  C 

D     (6)    $437  50      E     (9)    $336  63. 


A  Panl  R  M  Donelan.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North   Dearborn   Street.   Chicago,   111. 

D     i6i    $193  75.     E.   (9)    $0.50 


A  James  L,  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
.A-.i-nue.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers"  Association.  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago    111 

E.   (9)    $343  08. 


A.  Tony  T    Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A  IXjiujgluie.  Ragan  &  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
BuiiUing.  W.ishmglon,  DC. 

B  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc  ,  Post  OfBce  B<^)t 
1050   Newark.  N  J 

D     (6 1    $900      E    (9)   $46  34 


A.  D.  C.  Daniel,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National   Independent  Dairies   Associa- 
tion.   1627  K   Street  NW.,   Washington.   DC. 


A.  James  J,  Delaney,  Jr.,  220  Central  Build- 
ing. Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association      of     American      Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    DC 


A.  Danish  Shipowners'  Association.  33 
Amaliegade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell.  1917  11th  Avenue 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers '  International 
Association.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

D    (6i    $100, 


A.  Mary   S.    Deuel.    3026    Cambridge    Place 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee 
Inc..  924  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  $1,10250. 


A.  Joe   T.   Dlckerson.    1625    K   Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mid-Continent   Oil  &  Gas   As.sociation 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla, 


A,  John    C     Datt,    425    13ih    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  F^rm  Bureau  Federation  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D,  (6)  $737,50.    E.  (9)  $18.29. 

A  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $26,653.92.     E.    (9)    $94  03. 


A.  Cecil    B.    Dickson,    1     Farragut    Squ;ire 
South,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago    111 

D.    (6)    $1,687.59.     E.    (9)    $381  47. 


A  Doiu)ghue.  R;igan  &  Mason.  239  Wyatt 
BMiIdmg.  Washington.  DC, 

B  Seatraln  Lines.  Inc,  595  River  Road 
Edgpwater.  N  J 

D      61   $900       E     (9)  $46,35 

A  J  Dewey  Dorsett.  60  John  Street  New- 
York,  NY 

D     161    $  ]  <  7  fiO 

A    Ja.spf-r    N     Dorsey,    1730   K    Street    NW 
Wa&hingto,;     DC,    and    195    Broadway     New 

York,  .NY 

D     (  6  !    $883  65 

ACL  D)rson  900  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S  Government  900  F 
S'reet  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D     (61    $173711,     E    (91    $67 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.   1001    15th  Sneet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal   Utility  District. 
6201  S  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


1     North    LaSalle 


A,  Charles    W.     Davis, 
Street, Chicago,  III. 

B.  The     Singer    Manufacturing     Co.,     149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $1,199.38.     E.    (9)    $10.35. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.   1001    15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Sacramento     Yolo     Port     District,     705 
California  Fruit  Building.  Sacramento   Cahf 

D.  $2,695,35.     E.   f9)    $70.35 


A  Lowell  Davis,  601  Ross  Avenue  Mart 
Tex. 

D    (6)    $87.50.     E.    (9)    $87.50. 

A  Donald  8.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  C  IT.  Financial  Corp  .  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001    15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Thurman     &     Wright.      1208     Latham 
Square  Building.   Oakland,  Calif. 

A,  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001   15th  Stre^^t 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Westlands    Water    District,    Post    Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  CaLf 

D.   (6)     $2,514.45.     E.    (9)     $114.45. 


A    Frt'cl  H    Drps,=iler,  Box  188.  Gardnervilie 

Nev, 

B    American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801   Eiisi    17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo 

A     Bt-n  DuBois 

B    Independent  Bankers  Association    Sauk 
Centre.  Minn 

A    Eheiyn     Dubrow,    1710    Broadwav     New 
York,  NY 

B    International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York   NT 
E     (9)    $546  49, 

A  Read  P  Dunn  Jr.  502  Ring  Building 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
P  O  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A    William   S    Dunn.    1957  E  Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Henry  I  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

D     (6)    $675. 


A.  Ely.    Duncan    &    Bennett.    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    UUllty    District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 


A  James  B  Dyess.  1411  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers,  1411   K  Street  NW  ,   Washington.  DC, 

D.    (6)    $2,230,59.     E.    (9)    $2,230.59. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Imperial  IrrlgaUon  District,  Kl  Centro, 

Calif, 

D,    (6)    $2,100, 


A,  James  Finucane,  926  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  &  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (61    $100. 


A  Norman  A,  Flaningam,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Con-Gas  Service  Corp.,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 


A  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
Brith,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 

D,    (6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  St  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,045. 


A,  Walter  A,  Edwards,   1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C, 

B,  Chrysler  Corp  ,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich 

D     (61    $250      E     (9)    $100. 

A    James     B.     Ehrlich,     1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air   Transport    Association    of   America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

D     (6)    $51625,     E     (9)    $77,15. 


A.  Grover   W.   Ensley,   60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY, 

B    National  Association  af  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D     (61    $1,73079.     E.    (9|    $209  70. 

A    John   D,   Fagan.  200  Maryland   Avenue 

NE  .  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.  $39.90. 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,   D  C, 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (61   $1,150,     E,  (9)  $19.37. 

,*  Donald  G  Fletcher.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $1,715.44. 


A.  Florida      Citrus     Mutual 
Fund).  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E    (9)    $1,967.03. 


(Legislative 


A,  Joseph    C     Fagan.    1615    H    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce  of   the   United 
States, 


A,  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Buildiiig.  Bunnell,  Fla. 

E     i9i    $!,579  84 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Townsend  Plan.  luc  .  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,404,     E.    (9)    $80.23. 


A  John  M,  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Amalgitmated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A,  Clinton  Fair.  815  16th  Street  N'W  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $3,419.     E.    (9»    $69.40. 


A  Fordyce.  Mayne.  Hartman.  Renard  and 
StnbUng.  506  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  National  Rejectors.  Inc..  subsidiary  of 
Universal  Match  Corp.,  5100  San  Francisco 
Avenue.  St    Louis,  Mo. 

E.    (9j    $2,809.13. 


A  Warren  G  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  L:ie  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D     (61    $234  50       E     (91    $22  05, 


A.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Glrard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 
D     16)    $3,905.     E.    (9)    $2,380.86. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver  Colo  .  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)   $96,405.08.     E.   (9)    $23,218  40. 


A  James  W.  Forlstel.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1.312  50.      E.    (9)    $258.54. 


A.  James  F,  Fort.  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B  .American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     16)    $500,      E     (9)    $340.30. 


A  Clyde  T  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC, 

B  National  Rural  El >ctric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
Incton,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $73. 

A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Oil  Jo  Dbers  Council.  1001 
Dainecticut  Avenue   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

D     161    $9,000, 

A  Perry  R,  Ellswonh,  1145  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Milk  Indu'^try  Ft  undatlon,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washingtor,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $200. 

A  John  H  Else.  302  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associ- 
ation, 302  Ring  Buildinj:,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (61    $4,050       E     (9      $318  55. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Eennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Public  Rawer  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)  $2,100, 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Eennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  Ii.C, 

B.  Department  of  Wa  'er  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,200, 


A  Robert  L.  Farrington,  411  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Republic  of  China.  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Procurement  and  Services  Mission,  50 
Chvu-ch  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E    (9)    $32. 


A  Ronald  J  FouUs,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  ,  and  195  Broadway  New 
York,  NY. 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
195  Broadwav.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $260. 


A.  Jo.seph  G  Feeney.  1725  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  RE  A  Express,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D,    (6)    $3,500      E.   (9)    $500. 


A  John  G  Fox  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  195  Broadway.  New  York. 
NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  . 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $747, 


A.  Joe    G.    Fender,   Post   OfBce   Box    66787, 
Houston.  Tex 

B.  National      Conference      of     Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 

D     (6)    $3.33709. 


A.  James   H.   French,    1625   K  Street    NW  . 

Washington.  DC, 

B,  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc  ,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  John  A  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton.  DC, 


A  James  H.  French.  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50.     E.   (9)    $38.36 


A  Joslah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  New 
Orleans.  La  ;  United  States  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion. Clewiston,  Fla  ;i  Okeelanta  Sugar 
Refinery,  Inc  ,  South  Bay,  Fla. 

D,   (6»    $6,951. 


A  Elmer  M  Freudeuberger,  1701  18th 
Street  N"W  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $1,750. 


A  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation. 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

D.    (6)   $400      E    (9)   $799.25. 


A  Philip  P.  Frie<ilander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  it  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington 
D  C 

D    (61    $31,133.39      E.    (9)    $9,362.60. 
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A.  Blalcolm  H.  Prcwt,  25  West  43d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Book  Manufactvirers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  C.  Pullarton,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $32.50. 


June  5 


A.  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  601  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Pulton,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natixral  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $675. 

A.  M.  J.  Oalvln,  207  Union  Depot  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  railroads. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $314.60. 


A.  Philip  Goldstein,  1000  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee,  1011  Woodward  Building,   Washington 
D.C 

A.  Lawrence    L.    Goxirley,    1757    K    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association    212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)   $375. 

A.  Government  :3mployees' Council  100  In- 
diana Avenue,  NVA.,  Washington,  DC 
D.   (6)    $7,811.21.     E.   (9)    $6,749.08. 

A.  James  W.  Gnidy,  Jr.,  1730  K  Street  NW 
Washington,   D.C,    and    195    Broadway     New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  L.  Gnthl,  919    18th   Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Public     Power     Association 
919   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)   $50.  B       . 


A.  Prank  E  Haas,  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing,  Chicago,  III. 

B    The    Association    of   Western   Railways 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111.      ' 

A    Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  132  Third  Street  SE 
Wiishlngton,  DC. 

B    AFI^CIO     Maritime     Committee,      132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,398.87. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE . 

W.ishiiigton.  D.C. 

B    Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 1.32  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C, 

D     i6)    $964.     E.    (9)    $222.58. 


A  Unas  P  Haffer,  802  Ring  BuUdine 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association  802 
Riug  Building,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers'  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington    D  C 
E.    (9)    $38.15. 


A.  A.     Arthur     Gardner, 
Street.  Hollywood,  Pla. 


1630     Jefferson 


A.  Gardner,  Morrison  and  Rogers,  1126 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  and  Houston,  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Shoreh.-im 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $15.07. 

A.  Gardner,  Morrison  and  Rogers,  1126 
Woodward  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 

E.   (9)   $1.95. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen  418 
Keith  Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

D.    (6)    $4,348.45.     E.    (9)    $4,348  45 

A.  Gravelle,  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Tait  103"^ 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Buiidiue 
Washington,  D.C. 


A    Halght,    Gardner,    Poor    &    Havens,    80 

B.oad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Dasilsh  Shipowners'  Association,  33 
AnutUegade,  Copenhagen.  Denmark. 

A  Hal  H  Hale,  419  Transportation  Build- 
liig.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads 
TransjKirtatlon  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A  H.iley  Wollenberg  &  Bader,  1735  De 
Sales  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Associa- 
tion. 2923  East  Llncolnway.  Cheyenne,  Wyo 

A  Haruld  T  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago  2.  111. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  ctray,  1712  G  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association    17P 
G  Street  NW.,   Washington.  DC. 


A    J   o   Hal!   care  of  General  Motors  Corp 
Detroit,  Mich  ^  ' 

B    General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Grand 

B'luievard,  Uetr^iU,  Mich. 


A.  Marion  R.   Garstang,   30  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation    30 
F  Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A.  Gas  Appliance   Manufacturers   A.ssocla- 
tion.  Inc  ,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Aubrey     Gates,     535     North     Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American      Medical      Association.      535 
North  Dearborn   Street.   Chicago    111 

D.    (6)    $170.     E.    (9)    $137,68. 


A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona 
Minn. 

B    The  Inter-State  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation. 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona    Minn 
D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  J.  M.  George,  163-165  Center  Street 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,    163-165   Center   Street,   Winona 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Joseph  S.  GUI,  16  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

D     (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $154.12. 

A.  Glnsburg,  Leventhal  &  Brown,  1632 
K  Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop 
Association,  St.  Thomas   VI 

D    (6)   $1,272.01. 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray,  3501  Wllliamsbur" 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Clongress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,   700  North   Rush   Street,  Chicago, 

E.    (9)    $42.19. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  JI.   Gray,  3501    Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Wajihlngton,  DC 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP    ''0  E 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC 

D.    (6)    $198.75.     E.    (9)    $27.72. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin    731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T   Financial  Corporation,  650  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  Yors,  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  20.D0  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American   Smelting   and   Refining    Co 
and  others. 

D.    (6)    $5,075.     E.    i9)    $1,700. 

A.  Terry  Gunn.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Plorldi  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C.  "'    ""*" 

A.  Violet  M.  Gunther,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.  D.C.       ""'^"''^"^ 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  l^m..  Washington'  DC 

D.   (6)    $2,250.04.     E.    (9)    $134.40 


A    E     C     Hallbeck,    817    14th    Street    NW 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B    United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks    817 
14th  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC 

D     (61   $4,500 


vii^    w.''"^J'''    ^     Hamilton,    777    14th    Street 
N\\  .  Washington.  DC. 

B    General     Electric     Co.     570     Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 

U     161  $500       E     1 9)  $239.30. 


Net  Yor^%T'"''''''   '''    ^^'   '*'"    «^^^^^- 
B    American     Pulpwnod     Association      2'50 
Ea.st  4Jd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Harold  P  Hammond,  1710  H  Street  NW 

Wa.shi:;i,'t.on,  DC. 

B    Transportation  Association  of  America 

Net  York  n"y'''"'^'   ''°  Lexington   Avenue, 

Aon\^°?^^'    ^    ^'^^    Research    Association, 
t^O  Lexlncfton  Avenue,  New  York    N  Y 
D    (6)    $.3000       E.    (9)    $93  36 


A    Hard w>»d  Plywood  Manufacturers    PO 
Box  6081,  Arllns^ton.Va.  ui^rs,  t-u. 

D     (6)  $6000      E     (9)  $2.75228. 

A    Eugene  J    Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW 
Wa-shington.  D  C. 

Qi?  ,^if^T''^  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

K^^'    ^'''^!''^   ^    "^"^^   "•    425    13th   Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B    American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago    HI 
D    (6)    $1.408  33.     E    (9)    $50  50 
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A    Merwln  K   Hart,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York,  NY. 

B  National  Economk  Council,  Inc.,  156 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Stephen  H  Hart,  1.00  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Denver,  Colo. 

B  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East   17th  Avenue,  Denv?r,  Colo 

D     (6»    $1,511.25.     E      9)    $15697. 

A  Walter  A.  Hasty,  J-.,  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Llmeston?  Institute,  Inc.  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

£    (9)    $22.50. 

A.  Robert  N  Hawes,  1  )00  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  DC 

B  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers,  P  O. 
B<jx  6081,  Arlington,  Va 

D     161    $1,200       E     (9)    $225 

A  Paul  M  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlngt^n.  DC. 

B  Health  Insurance  A.ssociation  of 
America.  1701  K  Stree  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)    $338      E     (9 1    i 70 68 


B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $722.88. 


A.  Kenneth  G  Heisler,  907  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,300. 


A  John  W.  Hight,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
uue  NW  .  Washingt/n,  D  C 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D  C 

D     (61    $250       E     (9)    $75. 


A.  Chas.  H,  Heltzel,  606  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D    (6)  $1,220.    E.  (9)  $1,132.40. 


A  L  S  Hit^-hner,  Associations  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Af- 
sociation. 


A    K    C    Hendricks,   7303  Norfolk   Avenue. 
Bethesda,  Md. 


A  Brig  Gen  J  D  Hittle,  USMC.  retired. 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D     161    $116667       E.    (9)    $45.10. 


A  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oi'  Co.,  Inc..  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (61    $2,050.66.     E.    (9)    $925.66. 


A  Hays  &  Hays,  92t  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B  Motor  Commerce  A:.soclation.  Inc  ,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexlngtcn.  Kv 

D     (6)    $4,021  72       e'  (  3i    $996  95 


A    John  K.  Herbert,  444  Madison  A\entie, 

New  York.  NY. 

B    Magazine    Publishers    Association,    Inc  , 
444  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $1,91570.      E.    (9)    $266  42. 


A  Joseph  H.  Hays,  180  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago.  Ill 

B  Tlie  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Buildi  ig.  Chicago.  111. 

A  John  C  Hazen,  71:  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Retail  Mei chant*  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

E     (9)    $77.85, 


A  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
liUT.   Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  In.Kurance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 
and  801   Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC 

D.    161    $466.26.      E.    (9)    $466.26. 


A  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
me.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
S'.mimer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D     (6i    $600.      E     (9)    $28.82. 


A.  Health  Insurance  A-srx"iation  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K    Street    NW      W.ishiiigton,    DC. 
E.   (9)    $1.94392. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Bulld- 
inp,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Wool  Mantifac- 
turers,   336   F<)urth   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y' 

D     (61    $1,000. 


A  Lawrence  S  Hobart.  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    161    $50. 

A    Ralph  D   Hodges.  Jr 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation,   1619    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW., 

Wa.'-hington,  DC 
E    i9)    $1.50. 

A  Fuller  Holloway.  808  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington    DC. 

B  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc..  1270 
Avenue   of   the    Americas,   New   York,   N  Y 

D.   (61   $5,000. 

A    A    D    Holmes.  Jr.,  Gallion,   Ala. 

B  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
CoM.servatlon    Districts,   League   City.   Tex 

A  Edwin  M  Hood.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
\\'ashington.    D  C. 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K   Street   NW  ,   Washington,   D.C. 


A  Patrick  B  Healy.  30  V  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  National  Milk  Prcducers  Federation, 
30  F  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (61  $300.    E    |9)  $48.  iO. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
414  Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut^h. 

E.    i9)    $1088. 


A  George  J  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  A\eniie, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Parents  iTommittee,  Inc  ,  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Washingtor  .  DC 


A  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing,   Washington.    DC. 

B,  National  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Samuel  H  Home,  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co  .  149 
Broadway,   New   York,   n'y. 

D     161    $1.19938.      E.    (9)    $10.35. 

A  Lawrence  W  Horning.  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  New  Y'ork  Central  Railroad  Co  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 


A.  Hedrick     &     Lane,     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washlncton.  DC. 

B.  Committee    on    Constructive   Price,    570 
Lexington   Avenue,  New   York,  N.Y. 

D    16)  $800.    E.  (9)  $19.33. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Hedrick  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Comlte  de  Produ  stores  de  Azucar, 
Antonio  Miro  Quesada  376.  Lima.  Peru,  S.A. 

E    (9)   $370.44. 


A.  Hedrick  k  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Institute  of  High  Fidelity  Manufac- 
turers, Inc  .  516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E    (9)  $28.97. 


A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

B  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee,  400  United  Artists  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2,198.75.    E.  (9)  $38.46. 


A  Robert  B.  Heiney,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  472,  Station  S,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

.D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $71.57. 

A.  W.  J.  Hlckey.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $481.25. 

A.  Robert  L.  Higglns,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Donald  E  Horton,  222  West  Adams 
Street.  Chicago,   111. 

B    American  Warehousemen's  Association. 

A  Harold  A  Houser,  1616  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $2,500. 


A  W.  T.  Huff.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington,   DC. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16lh  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $275. 


A.  William    J.    Hull,    1625    I    Street    NW.r 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland     Oil     &     Refining     Co.,     1409 
Winchester  Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A,  William  J.  Hull,  1626  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A  Robert  L  Humphrey.  918  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  B.  A.  Hungerford,  63  Park  Place,  New 

YorlE,  N.Y. 

B.  George  P.  Byrne,    53   Park  Place,  New 

York,  NY. 

A.  William  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  £>odge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A  Prank  N.  Ikard.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Building 
Trades  Unions,  130  North  Wells  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.    (6)  $4,000.     E.    (9)  $3,192.79. 

A.  Bernard  J  Imming,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Prult  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  B        ■ 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.    (6)    $950. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  815  16th 
Street   NW..   Washington.   DC 

D.    (6)    $8,545.59     E.   (9)    $8,545.59. 

A.  Evan  S.  Ingels,  Oakwood  Lane,  Green- 
wich. Conn. 

B.  Time  Incorporated,  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $935.     E.    (9)  $392.23. 

A.  Institute   of  Scrap   Iron   &  Steel    Inc 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC  ' 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1. 

A.  International    Brotherhood    of    Team- 
sters.   Chauffeurs,    Warehousemen    &    Help- 
era   of  America.   25   Louisiana  Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9)  $20,235.02. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

E.    (9)  $1,530. 

,^!^-]n^^^-^^^^^^^^n^t^cturer'a  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street.   Winona,  Minn 
D-    (6j    $2,160.     E.    (9)    $6.20. 

XI  ^i  ^''°^S^^  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
D.    (6)    $5.      E.    (9)    $722.25. 
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A.  Joe  Jenneaa,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn  ■  Old 
Hickory  Clay  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky  ;  Bell  Clay 
Co.,  Gleason,  Tenn.;  United  Clay  Mines 
Corp..  Trenton,  N.J.;  Kentucky-Tennessee 
Clay  Co.,  and  Kentucky  Clay  Mining  Co 
Mayfleld.  Ky.  o  ■ 


A.  Peter  D.  Joera,  810  Whittlngton  Avenue 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks    Forests,    Inc.,    810    Whittlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Sprlrgs.  Ark. 

A.  Gilbert     R.     Johnson,     1208     Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake   Carrlen;   Association,   505    Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Llle    Convention,    230    North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III 

D.    (6)    $439.06.     E.    (9)    $46. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Bul'dinn 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American     Iron     Ore     Association      600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  York'^'N.?''"''"''    '''    "^"^    ^^■'""«' 
B.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.       """^"^"^ 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
fot?e.Nr"'    ''°^    Job^ton    Building,    Char- 

D.  (6)    $2,150.     E.    (9)    $640.20. 

A.  Walter  IC  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  ' 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  WashlnK- 
ton,  DC.  •"•"nig 

A    Japanese     American     Citizens     League 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco    Calif    ^' 

E.  (9)    $150. 

A    Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office    Box    1924 
Wa.<!hlngton.  D.C.  ' 

B    National   Association  of  Postal   Super- 
visors. Po«t  Office  Box  1924,  Washington  DC 
D    (6)    $3.391iB.     K.   (8)    »M.66. 


A.  Reuben     L.     Johnson,     1575     Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'    Educational    &    Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Srrect 
Denver,   Colo.,    and    1404    New   York    Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,692.48.     E.    (9)    $29183 

A.  Ned    Johnston,    4309    Saul    P.o.id     Ken- 
sington, Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute,   Inc      808    :7th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  Ala 

B.  Alabama     Ra:lroad     Association       lOO'' 
First  National  Bark  Building.  Montgomery 
Ala.  ^  ■ 

A.  James    E.   Jor.es.    122   East    42d    Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

,„?•  -^^^flcan    Pai)er    &    Pulp    Association 
122   East  42d  Street,  New   York.   NY. 

«-'*\,^    ^*°    •^°°^^'     ^^^0     Ki'^K     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent   Petroleum   Association    of 
America,    11 10    Rin;    Building,    Washington, 

E.   (9)    $35.35. 


B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.    (9)    $3704. 

A.  Francis    V.    KeesUng,    Jr..    605    Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B    West    Coast    Life    Insurance    Co..    605 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A    James    C.    Kelley,    1500    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Machine    Tool    Distributors' 
As.soclatlon,  1500  Massachusetu  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

A    Juhn  T  Kelly,  1411  K  Street  NW    Wash- 
ington, D  C, 

B.  Pharmaceutical     Manufacturers     Aaso- 

ciati'in. 

A  David  W  Kendal],  1625  K  Street  NW 
Wiu-hington.  D.C. 

B    Biok  Manufacturers'  Institute    Inc     25 
We.st  43ci  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    David    W.   Kendall,   1625   K  Street  NW 

W:i.slur.gton,  DC. 

B  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee  1625 
K  Street  NW.  Washington.  D  C 

U     1 6)    $340  44.      E.    (9)    $38  36. 

A  D.ivid  K.  Kendall.  1625  K  Street  NW 
Waahmgt-m,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association 
Inc  ,  3o0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York    N  Y 

D     (6)    $450       E.    (9)    $10.25. 

A  David  Walbrldge  Kendall.  1625  K  Street 
NW  .  W.tshlngton.DC. 

B  Z.mtop  Air  Transport.  Inc.  Detroit- 
Metropolitan  Airpcrt.  Ink.ster  Mich 

D.    (6)    $300       E     (9)    $18  58. 

A  I  I.  Kenen.  1737  H  Street  NW.  Wash- 
InfTton.  D  C 

B  American  I.-^rael  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,   1737   H   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC. 

A    Harrjld   L    Kennedy,   420  Cafrltz   Bulld- 
nu'.  Wa.shlr.^ton,  DC. 
B    Tlie  Ohio  Oi!  Co  ,  Flndlav,  Ohio 
D     (6)    $.5(0      E     (9)    $25095.' 

A    Mi:es  D    Kennedy,    1608  K  Street   NW 
v\  :i.<htne:ton,  D  C. 

B    The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis  Ind 

D.    <6)   $3,750      E     (9)    $60  25 


«r'^wf^"'^P    ^-    ''°"^^'    920   Tower    Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

oonT^^'^^^'i  ^^^^^^   ^'^*   Sugar   Association. 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington    D  C 
D.    (6)    $125. 

A.  John    E.    Kane.    1625    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute      1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $4,365.     E     (9)    $1,510.42.    ' 

»/\-?^^^^°'^  ^    Kaplan.  817  Barr  BulldlnR 
Washington,  D.C.  "immg. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar    Producers    Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  817  Barr  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  ^' 

sl'  IfJ^^T    ^''^^^'    Servidora    Electrlca. 
B-A.,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 


A    Eugene  A    Kenney,   1615  H   Street  NW 

W.a.shint,'tf)n.  D  C. 

B    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA 

A    Ronald  M  Ketcham,  Post  Office  Box  351 

Lr^s    Angeles,   Calif. 

B    Southern    California    Edison    Co.     Post 
OlTice  Box  351.  U^s  Angeles.  Calif 
D     ,61    $769  92      E     (9)    $1,499.06. 

A    Omar  B    Ketchum.  200  Maryland   Ave- 
nue NE    Washington,  DC. 

B    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

o  I  fl  T.  P  S 

D     (6)    $4.062  50     E.    (9)    $236  95. 

A    Jeff   Klbre,    1341    G   Street   NW.,    Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  FYanclsco,  Calif. 

D     (61    $1,48092.    E.    (9)    $1,429.28. 

rut,\^n^J^   Kllpatrlck,   912   American   Se- 
curity Building,  Washington.  D  C 

Cahf  ^"^"^"^"^    Llesure    World,    Seal    Beach. 

E.    (91    $4104. 

n/.^^""*'^^  ^   Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 
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B    Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D     (6)    $268  75.    E.    (9)    $2.93. 


A  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washlnjrton,  D  C. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  I'ennsylvanla  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B  U.S.  Savings  &  Loar  League,  221  North 
L;i  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $725. 


A  S.  F.  Kirby,  20  Nc  rth  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

B  National  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc  , 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $425. 


A.  Clifton    Klrkpatrlck    1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis.  Tenn 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memi)his.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $570.     E.    (9)    $11588 


A  James  F.  Kmetz.  1  135  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  United  Mine  Worke's  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washing-fln.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,540. 


A  Robert  M  Koch.  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  ,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E-    (9)    $30. 


A  William  L  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Wa.'hington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $900.      E.    (9)    $:!40  77. 


A.  Germalne  Krettek,  Tlie  Cc«ronet.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American    Library    Association,    50   East 
Hviron  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

E.    (9)    $3,017  69 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Micdic  West.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  DC,  and  11 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A    Labor-Management   Maritime    Commit- 
tee.   132   Third   Street   SE  ,   Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $8,093.65.     E     (Hi    $8,076  34. 


A.  James  K.  Langan,    100  Indiana  Avenue 

NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Government    Emplc  yees'    Council,     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,120. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Patent  Coi.ncil,  Inc.,  1434  West 
11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $999.96. 

A  Fritz  G,  Lanham.  2' 37  Devonshire  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Quality  Brands  Asj;oclates  of  America, 
Inc.,  1001  Grant  Street,  Gary.  Ind. 

D.   (6i    $900. 


A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking;    Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waslilngton,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  «375. 


A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $1,750. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence.   1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $7.90. 


A.  Warren   Lawrence,    1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,   1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $35. 


A.  Philip    P.    Leahy,    1343    L    Street    NW 
Wiishington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retread- 
ers  Association.  Inc  ,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D   (6i  $26  87.     E    (9)  $118.37. 


A  Leonard  F.  Lee,  402  Solar  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   $2  489.      E.   (9 1   $2,752.63. 


A.  G     E     Leighty.    400    First    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 


A  Richard  T  Leonard.  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC 

E     (9  I    $405  75- 


A  Roy  T  Lester,  M  D..  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   111. 

D     (6.    $1,175       E     (9)    $167.67. 


A  John  R  Lewis,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  Mid-Continent  Oil  <fc  Gas  Association. 
300   Tulsa    Building,  Tulsa,   Okla. 


A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

B  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  425 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $4,999.98.     E.    (9)    $2,229.74. 


A.  Lawrence    J.    Llnck,    53    West    Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National    Associalon    of    Chain    Drug 
Stores,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.      E     (9)    $806.77. 


A  Lester  W  Lindow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D    (6)    $73033.      E.    (9)    $71.30. 

A  Robert  G.  Litschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $637.50.     E.    (9)    $109.73. 


A.  Bernard  Locker,  4716  44th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Parents  Committee,   Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.  (9)    $6. 


A.  Leonard  Lopez,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  District  Lodge  No  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6i    $2,499.90-     E.    (9l    $15. 


A  Harold  O  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $240.93. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (61    $1,500. 


A.  Scott  W    Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference.  176  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     i6i    $1,250. 


A  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Finance  Conference.  176  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A    Scott  W    Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.   Illinois    Bell    Telephone    Co..    212    West 

Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D     i6i    $2,400. 


A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI 

D.    (6i    $1,000. 

A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,   1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6i    $1,000. 


A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc  .  24  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago 
111. 

E.    (91    $3. 

A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,  646 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    i9l    $3. 


A  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6  I  $1,000. 


A.  Milton    F.    Lunch,   2029   K   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D    (61  $750. 


A.  John    C,    Lynn,    425    13th    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $2,341.67.     E.    (9)  $27.65. 


A  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadwav,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John    A.    McCart,    900    F    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees. 

D.    (6)  $2,516.80.     E.    (9)  $46.80. 
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A.  McCormlck  Associates,  Inc.,  1300  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,   122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,946.02.     E.    (9)  $2,946.02. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,584.51     E.    (9)  $222.45. 


A.  Joseph  T.   McDonnell,   425    13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Paul  V.  Martenson,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,   1730 

K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Drew    Martin,     777     14th     Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Hotel    Association,   221    West 

67th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
D     (6)    $400.      E.    (9)    $75. 


A.  Joseph   A.   McElwaln,    500   Main   Street, 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
D.    (6)  $781.26.     E.    (9)  $519.32. 


A.  John  W.  MacKay,  509   14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Postal  Union,  509  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,166.66.     E.    (9)    $100. 


A    Thomas  A   Martin,  510  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Wiishington,  D.C. 

B    Socuny    Mobil    OH    Co.,    Inc.,    150   East 

42d  St.'-eet,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D     (6)    $1,188.     E.    (9)    $63. 


A    Mike  M    Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
W.usluiigioii,  DC. 


A.  Rev.  A.  J.  McParland. 

B.  Christian    Amendment    Movement,    804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $1,150.     E.    (9)  $250. 


A.  Mail  Advertising  Service  .Association 
International.  622  Fifth  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,180.     E.    (9)    $2,560.13. 


A.  William     F.     McKenna.     908     Colorado 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $123.28.     E.   (9)    $535.56. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man,  815  16th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.'^h- 
ington,  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,411.62.     E.    (9)    $757  85. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  ^^a  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $800. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,      4201      Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National     Business    Publications.     Inc  . 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  WashinKton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $1730. 


A  Mike  M  M.isaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Wiishmgton,  D  C. 

B.  A.ssociatlon  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
p-jrts.  Inc  .  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A    Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 

\V,i.shingt.<in,  D.C. 

B  Jnp.inese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  P.i.st  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D     iCi    '150. 

A  P  H  Mathews,  944  Transportation 
Bui.ding.  Washington.  DC, 

B  .As.soclatlon  of  American  Railroads. 
Tran.sportation  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (61    $60891       E.    (9)    $203.51. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,166.67.     E.    (9)    $30.05. 


A.  Carter      Manasco,      4201      Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $170.35. 


A    Charles   D.  Matthews.   1200   18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

D     (6)    $300      E     (9)    $186J25. 


A.  W.     H.     McMalns,     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  D.  L.  Manion,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $537.51. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan.  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.04.     E.   (9)    $571.81. 

A.  Ralph   J.  McNalr,   1701    K  Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    {6)    $481.25.     E.    (9)    $21.17. 


A,  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
E.    (9)    $1,180.88. 


A  J  ie  G  Matthews,  944  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $38.     E.    i9)    $92. 


A.  James    Mark,    Jr.,    1435    K    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine   Workers   of   America,  900 
15th   Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,040. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,   Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $176.31. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N.H. 

D.  (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $80J21. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr  ,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Frankel   Bros.,   521    Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $0.75. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Miss   Willi   Zietz.    Savoy    Hilton   Hotel, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.    (9)    $0.75. 

A.  John  G.  Macfailan,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $868.50.     E.    (9)    $278.63. 

A.  James     E.     Mack.     1028     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  WashlngUm,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  III. 

D     (6i    $1,430.      E.    (9)    $451. 

A.  John  S  Mears.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D     (6)    $2205. 


A.  Raymond  E.   Marks.    65   Market   Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  David      M.      Marsh.      837      Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Om- 
panies,  60  John  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $100. 


A    Medical     Society     of     the     District     of 
Columbia.   1718   M  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

A  Melilcr,  Guld.sborough,  Ives  &  Smollar 
2  )00  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  A.<?sM-iated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  k  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Fred  T.  Marshall,  1112  19th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    B.    P.    Goodrich    Co.,    500    South 
Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A.  J.      Paull       Marshall,       Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation    Building.    Washington.    D  C. 

D.   (6)    $92.04.     E.    (9)    $249.65. 


A  Meh'.er,  Goldsborough,  Ives  &  SmoUar, 
2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Ferro  Corp.,  the  O.  Hommel  Co..  Glos- 
tcx    Chemicals.   Inc.,    and   Pemco   Corp. 

D     (6i    $750.      E.    (9)    $95.88. 

A  Kenneth  A  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
N  W  ,  Wiishington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,419.      E.    (9)    $126.90. 

A  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  M.    Barry    Meyer,    1816    P   Street   NW, 

Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Aasoclatlons,    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $l'tl.90. 

A.  Michigan    Hospital     Service,    441     East 
Jefferson    Avenue,   Detroit     Mich. 
E     (9)    $1,525.78. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A    C    R.  Miles,   1615  H  .Street  NW  ,  Wash- 

Ineton.  D  C. 
B    US  Chamber  of  Comnerce. 

A  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Mlll;r,  930  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity,    25   Broadway,   >'ew    York     N  Y 

D     (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B    Dallas    (Tex  )     Chamber    of    Commerce 
D     (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflawer  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B    General  Motors  Corp  .  Detroit,  Mich 
D.    (6)    $1,875. 


A.  Walter  H.  Moorman.  4650  last- West 
Highway.  Bethewla,  lid. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  ABSOCiatlon.  300  St. 
Paul  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.       E.   (9)  $30. 

A.  Cecil  Morgan,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.  NY. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y 

E.  (9)   $24.50. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Recljwocal  Insurance  Aseocla- 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D    (6)  $1,410.     E.  (9)  $137.75. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companiea,   163-166  Center  Street.  Winona, 

Minn. 

D.    (6)  113.750.     K.    (9)  $24.25. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $58,161.61.     E.    (9)  $13,513.92. 

A.    National    Association   of   Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)  $400.     E.    (9)  $35. 


A  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  718  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Morlson,     Murphy,     Clapp    &     Abrams, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford    Motor    Co.,    the    American    Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Morlson,     Murphy,     Clapp     &     Abrams. 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $6,500.      E.    (9)     $6,926.96. 


A  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc..  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
NY. 

B  Maurice  G.  Herndon.  Federal  Liaison. 
801  Warner  Building.  13th  and  E  Streets] 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.      E.    (9)    $8,440.06. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 


A.  Joseph     J.     Mulhern,     11     Pemberton 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $1,134.82. 


A    National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60   East  42d   Street,  New   York,   N.Y. 
D     (6)     $3,297.10.     E.    (9)    $3350.68. 


A  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Intracoastal  Canal  A;  soclation  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Building. 
Hr)uston.  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $2,625. 


A.  Bernard   R.   MuUady.    1200   15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

D.    (6)    $2,370. 


A,  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $15,000.      E     (9)    $7,230.68. 


A.  Vincent    S.    Mullaney,    777    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $625.      E.  (9)  $304.80. 


A  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  348  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing,  Washington.    DC. 

D.    (6)    $110,454.61.     E.    (9)    $1,666. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur   Co  ,   Newgulf ,  Tex 
and  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1004  Parnam  SUeet, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B  Nebraska  Railroads  Le?lMatlve  Commit- 
tee, 1004  Parnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711     14th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Streeet    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Pulpwood    Association.    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  and  195  Broadway  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $75'l.50. 

A  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  NY, 

D.    (6)    $1,875. 

A    Mobilehome    Dealers    National    Associa- 
tion, 39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E     (9)    $2,346.29. 


A.  Warren    MulUn,     1701    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E.    (9)  $37.90. 


A.  Walter    J.    Munro.    Hotel    Washington, 
Wa.'^hlngton,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $3,567.04.     E.   (9)    $509.71.' 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 1422  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $14,273.70.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $2,230.59.     E.    (9)    $2,230.59. 

A.  National    Automobile    Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $6,503.92.     E.    (9)    $6,503.92. 


A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Chiropractic    Insurance    Co., 
National  Building,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)  $600. 


A.  M.    D.    Mobley.    1010    Vermont    Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Vocational    As.'^oclatlon,    1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry   L.    Moffett,    1102   Ring   Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $825. 
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A.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $44,032.     E.   (9)  $13,530.94. 


A.  Paul  A.  Nagle,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $2,118.37. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    1269,971.93.     E.   (9)    $7,005.99. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Ave- 
nue. Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $8,625. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 
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A.  National  Coonllnatlng  Committee  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantees.  1  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $5,181.03. 

A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9906,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.    (6)  $3,422.58.     E.    (9)   $3,422.58. 

A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall.  Inc.. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $230.42.      E.    (9)    $425. 


A.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (6)     $6,199.74.     E.    (9)     $6,199.74. 


A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Ill  ,  and  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  NY 
D.  (6)  $12,625.     E.   (9)   $5.399  35. 


A.  National   Economic   Council,   Inc. 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,204.67.     E.    (9)    $951.49. 
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A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  WashliiKton 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $32,335.     E.    (9)    $10,029.09, 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 155  East  44th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 


A.  National  Rviral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $65285. 


A  O.  L.  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos 
1200    18th    Street    NW..    Washington,    DC     ' 

D     (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $160.07. 

A  Harry  E,  Northam,  186  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

B  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111, 

A    Northwest  Country  Elevator  Association. 
920  Grain  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
E     (9)    $2,024  44. 

A  E  M  Norton.  30  P  Street  IV^V,,  Wash- 
ington,  DC, 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
F  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6;    $300. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $27,573.15.     E.   (9)    $2,165.80. 


A.    National    Society    of    Professional    En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D  C, 
D.    (6)    $195,098.83,     E,    (9)    $3,984  30 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses.  Inc..  740  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $12,859.91.     E,    (9)    $12,859.91. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW.  Washington 
DC. 


A  Brice  OBrien,  1102  Ring  Building, 
WiUihmgton,  D  C, 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D     (6 1    $675, 


A.  National     Pood     Brokers     Association. 
1916  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,376.08.     E.   (9)    $1,376.08. 


A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue  Evanstun 
111. 

D.    (6)    $2,723,02,      E,    (9)    $1.99037, 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC 
E.    (9)    $46.12. 


A.    Natlon-Wide    Committee    of    Industry, 
Agriculture    and    Labor    on     Import-Expnrt 
Policy,    815    15th    Street    NW  ,    Washington 
DC. 

D,    (6)    $4,000,      E     (91    $2,888  12 


A    E   H   OConnor,  176  West  Adams  Street. 

Chicago,  111. 

B    Insurance  Economics  Society  tf  Amer- 
ica,   176   West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D     (6i    $26,705  65, 

A  John  P  O'Connor,  817  14th  Street  KW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

D     (6i    $4,37496,     E     (9)    $208.60. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  907  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

B,  Member  associations  of  the  league. 
D.    (6)    $350,197.42.     E.    (9)    $4,221.79. 


A,  Robert    R,    Neal,    1701    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D,  (6)   $955, 


ARE  OConnor,  122  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N  Y 

B  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
Ea,'^t  42cl  Street,  New  York,  NY, 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,652.50.     E.    (9)    $2,652.50. 


A,  William   S.   Neal,   918    16th   Street   NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
918  16th  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC 


A    John  A    O'Donnell,   1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shington,  D  C. 

B    American    Trucking    Association.    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6 1    $600.      E.    (9)    $600. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,673.10.     E.   (9)    $1,668.22. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

E.   (9)   $3,611.94. 


A.  Samuel  E.   Neel,   1001    15th  Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street.  Chiciigo 
111.  ^   ' 

D.    (6)    $4,750,02,     E,   (9)    $3,496  01. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation    30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,514.60.     E.    (9)    $4,514.60. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York    N  Y 
E.    (9)   $845.50. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  711   14th 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  D,C. 


A.  Samuel   E,   Neel,   1001    15th   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  James  W.   Rouse  &  Co  .   Inc  ,    14   West 
Saratoga  Street.  Baltimore,  Md  .  and  others, 

A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston    Mass 
D.    (6)    $799,25.     E,    (9)    $799,25 


A  John  A  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,, 
Wa.sh Ington.  DC, 

E    (9)    $500, 

A  John  A  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,500.     E,    (9)    $500, 


A.  National  Postal  Union.  509  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

D.    (6)   $24,297,04.     E.    (9)   $12,127  77 


A.  Mrs.  Sarah  H,  Newman, 

B.  National  Consumers  League.   1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 

D.    (6)    $1,650. 


A    Ohio     Railroad     Association.     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
E     (9)    $1,51171, 


A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc.  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washlne-^ 
ton,  DC.  " 

D.    (6)     $9,199,70,     E.    (9)     $767.50. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)    $10,167.50.     E.   (9)    $12,463.34. 

A.  National  Rejectors.  Inc,  5100  San  Fran- 
cisco Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

E.  (9)    $2,809,13. 


A.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation, 161  Williams  Street,  New  York  City 
D.    (6)    $1,956.22.     E.    (9)    $4,845  89 


A.  T.   A.   Nooner,    Jr,,   38   South    Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)    $3,600. 

A.  Walter  O,  Noreen,  509   14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Postal  Union,  509   14th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E,    (9)    $100. 


A  Alvin  E  Oliver,  400  Folger  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 400  Folger  Building,  Washington, 
DC  ^ 

D     (6i    $1930,      E.    (9)    $2. 

A    Oliver  &  Donnally,  110  East  42d  Street 

New  York,  N  Y. 

B    National  A.ssociation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  Ea,n  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 
D     (6)    $146,      E.    (9)    $246.77. 

A  Clarence  H,  Olson.  1608  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington,   DC, 

B  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

D,    (6j    $2,805       E.   (9)    $105.65 
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A.  Samuel    Omasta,    210    H   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $25. 


A    Clayton  L.  Orn.  639  South  Main  Street, 
Flndlay.  Ohio. 
B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co..  PLndlay.  Ohio. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trvat  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


B.  National  Committee  for  loaurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Waaliington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $a.27S.    E.   (9)    $335.03. 

A.  Philip  C  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  AoBOCiation. 
100  Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,900.     E.    (9)    $130.16. 


A  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $186. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10316  Kensington 
Parkway,  Kensington.  Md,,  and  1131  Munsey 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)   $923  10.     E,    (9)   $6  75. 


A.  Philip  C,  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family    Tax    Association.    2110    Oirard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $2,300.      E,    (9)    $160J20. 

A.  Philip     C.     Pendleton,     Second     Street 
Pike,  Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  The  Pitcairn  Co..  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $179.70. 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  Esq.,  S22  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edlaon  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $263.     E.   (8)    $5.50. 

A,  Frank  M.   Porter.   1271    Avenue  of  the 

Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B,  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $132. 


A.  Wm,  Edison  Owen.  215  C  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Manning  Clagett,  Robert  Smith,  and 
John  Underwood,  Accokeek,  Md, 

D.    (6)    $250. 


A.  Edwin  F.  Padberg.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Pennsylvani.T  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 


A.  Ervln  L.  Peterson.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Milk  Induftry  Foundation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  J,  Hardin  Peterson.  Post  Office  Box  ill. 
Lakeland,  Pla, 

B.  Florida   Citrus  Mutual.   Lakeland,   Fla. 

D,    (6)    $1,800.     E,    (9)    $210.53. 

A  J,  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111. 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B,  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House.  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E,    (9)    $23,25. 


A,  Thomas  W,  Power,  1012  14th  SUeet  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1012 
14tb  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Michael  Padnos.  1341   Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW,,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,625.     E,    (9)    $38  30. 


A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  1126  16th  Street. 
NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $1,250, 


A,  Walter   Page,   912    University   Building. 
Syracuse.  NY. 


A,  Everett  L,  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street. 
AUentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light    Co..    901 
Hamilton  Street.  AUentown,  Pa. 


A    Pharmaceutical    Manixfacturers   Associ- 
ation,  1411   K  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C, 
D.    (6)    $3,730.24.     E.    (9)    $2,031.92. 


A,  Lew  M,   Paramore,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley     Association,      1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  Tom  Pickett.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $140.     E,    (9)    $5,05. 


A,  J,  D    Parel,  944  Transportation   Build- 
ing.  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Association      of      American      Railroads. 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 


A,  James  F,  Pinkney.   1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anaerlcan   Trucking   Associations.    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000,      E.    (9)    $186.85. 


A,  Holcombe   Parkes.    38    South   Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B,  Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn   Street,  Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)    $9,750. 


A,  T,   E,   Pinkston,    101   East  High  Street. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  James  D,  Parrlott.  Jr..  639  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B,  The  Ohio  OH  Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio. 

A,  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $127.35. 


A.  James    H,     Pipkin,     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    926.43. 


A,  Pitcairn  Co,.  100  West  10th  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del, 

E,    (9)    $3,135.56. 


A,  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc..  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $188,508.04.     E.    (9)    $1,350. 


A,  James  G,  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1576  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,660.     E.   (9)    $1,140.63. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison, 1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Sanford  L,  Piatt.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian    Sugar   Planters'    Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A,  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.   (8)    $1,000. 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  La  Salle 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  A  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $347,50. 

A,  William  H,  Press.  1618  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,800. 

A.  Ganson  Purcell.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa, 

£.    (9)   $1.35. 

A  Purcell  &  Nelson.  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B,  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates.  Ltd..  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

D.    (6)    $1,250      E,   (9)    $150.93. 

A,  C,  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka, 
Kans, 

B,  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka.  Kans. 

A,  Luke  C.  Qulnn.  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  New  York. 
N,Y„  etc, 

D.  (6)   $8,249.97.     E.   (9)  $7,616.12. 

A,  Cushman  S.  Radebaugh,  Box  1928,  Or- 
lando. Fla. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

E.  (9)    $44,57. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $352,95. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland.  6917  Marbviry  Road. 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference.  Post  Office 
Box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D.    (6)   $167.     E.  (9)  $110.80. 

A,  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 
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A.  Alan  T.  Ralna,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Presh  Prult  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 

D.   (6)    $37.50.     E.   (9)    $147.62. 


A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $24.10. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Watson    Rogers,    1916    M    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association    1916 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A    T    J.  Ross  &  Associates,  Inc  ,  405  Lex- 

niRtoii  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)   $4,125.50. 


A.  J.    A.    Ransford,    1317    F    Street    NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial     Corp.,    660     Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Wiushlngtnn.   D  C. 

B  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio. 


A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Box  48,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.    (6)    $514.94.     E.    (9)    $364.94. 

A.  Realty    Committee    on    Taxation,    060 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $22,750.     E.    (9)    $14,387.94. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  520  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc 
D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Creameries  Association  1107 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,300.01.     E.    (9)    $[3,965.06. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed.  6254  Woodland  Drive  Dal- 
las. Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

D.    (6)    $78.50.     E.    (9)    $269.05. 

A.  Geo.    L.   Reld,   Jr.,    1616   P   Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)    $800.02.     E.    (9)    $95.48. 

A.  Jajnes  Francis  Rellly.  1625  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  929  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $303.14. 

A.  Louis  H.  Renfrew,  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Coal   Policy  Conference.   Inc 
1000  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed   States.    2517    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  -As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 


A  Albert  R  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post   Office    Box   9905,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $23539.     E.    (9)    $75.29 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co..  112  East  Washington  Street. 
Bloomington,  111. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.     (9)  $94.35. 

A.  Richard  J.  Riddlck,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  I4th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $170.74. 

A.  Slert  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 


A,  M.  O  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N,Y, 

D     (6)  $500.      E.    (9)  $367.71. 


A    Oswald  Ryan,  528  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B    Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  528  Barr 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)   $500.      E,    (9)   $69,10. 


A.  C,  E.  Rlghtor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Che\  v 
Chase,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)   $450.     E.    (9)    $96,35, 


A  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW,, 
W.Lshlngton,  DC, 

B  District  Lodge  No  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shington,  D  C 

D     (6)    $2,999  88       E,    (9)   $60. 


A.  George  D,  Riley.  815  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,419      E.    (9)    $478,65 


A  Kermlt  B  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW  , 
W.ishington,  DC. 

B  American  Automobile  Association  1712 
G  Street  NW  ,  Wivshington,  DC. 


A  Francis  J  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz, 

B  .Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  etc. 


A.  James  F.  Rill,  1730  K  Street  NW    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Steadman,   Collier  &   Shannon,    1730   K 
Street  NW.,  Wafhington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $135.     E.    (9)  $15. 

A.  Eugene  Ri-zner.  2400  Benedict  Canyon 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


A  Robert  A  Saltzsteln,  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Wiishlngton,  DC. 

B  A.ssoclated  Business  Publications.  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Kimball  Sanborn.  810  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  150  Causeway 
Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW,,  Washington   DC 
D.    (6)    $91,700.35. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  900  F 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $1,925.50.     E.    (9)    $5.734  16 


A.  William    Neale    Roach.     1616    P    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations     Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW,,  Washington   D  C 

D.    (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Paul   H.   Robblns,   2029   K   Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society   of  Professional    Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  S-reet  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.    (6)  $250.  . 

A.  Charles   A,   Robinson,   Jr,,    2000   Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D,    (6)    $175. 


A  L  R  Sanford,  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  1730 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC, 


A    O     H     Saunders,    1616    I    Street    NW 
W:ushlngtJ)n.  DC, 

B    Retired     Officers     Association       1616     I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    i6)    $1,950. 


A,  F,  Marion  Rhodes,  60  Beaver  Street  New 
York,  NY, 

B,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  60  Beaver 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James    W.    Richards,    1000  16th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co    (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 

D    (6)    $1,060,     E.   (9)    $358.10 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D,    (6)    $375. 

A.  Frank   W,   Rogers,    1700   K  Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles    Calif 

D.   (6)   $5,260. 


A  Hilliard  Schulberg,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Washington  DC,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association.  Inc  ,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Wiishlngton,  D,C, 

D     (6i   $3,375,     E,    (9)   $77,02 


A    J    A    Schwab,  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B    The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  .  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A    Durward    Seals,    777  14th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation,   777    14th   Street  NW.,    Washington, 
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A  Hollla  M.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Fred  G.  Seig,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
TransfKjrtatlon    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

D    (6)    $20.60. 


A  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)   $1,126.     E.    (9)   $6290 


A  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  ,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC  ; 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)    $81260.     B.    (9)    $108.28 

A  David  C.  Sharman,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    DC 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc  , 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N  H 

D    (6)  $875.     E    (9)  $203  >3. 


A.  David  Sllvergleld,  509  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Foetal  Union,  609  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,166.66.     E.    (9)  $100. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,887.     E.   (9)    $1,096.63. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  Post  Office  Box  2197, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Continental    Oil    Co ,    Post    Office    Box 
2197.  Houston,  Tex. 


B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington 

Ky. 

D.   (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    990.43. 


A  Edward  P.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,471,14. 

A,  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Carstens    Slack,      1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Phillips     Petroleum     Co.,     Bartlesvllle, 
Okla 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $120. 


A,  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D.    (6)   $1,31250.     E.   (9)  $222.79. 


A.  Society  for  Animal   Protective  Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D    (61    $697  10.     E.    (9)    $3,467.87. 

A,  Charles    B.    Sonneborn,    210    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $10. 


A    Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  John  H  Sharon,  Esq  .  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  Cleary.  Gottlelb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington.  DC, 


A,   Sharp  &   Bogan,    1108    .6th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Stephen      Sllpher,      812      Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  US.  Savings  ii  Loan  League,  221  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,81250.     E.    (9)   $9.60. 


A.  J  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC, 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago  HI 

D,    (6)    $1,206.90. 


A,  A  Manning  Shaw.  1625  1  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Sireet  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies,  Ring  Bu  Iding,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

D    (6)   $968, 


A  Carleton  D,  Smith,  RCA  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  W  BjTon  Sorrell.  Esq..  1100  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D,    (6)    $1875.     E.    (9)    $471.29. 


A.  Maurice  J.  Shean.  940  25th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  City  and  County  of  .San  Francisco  Calif 
D,  (6)  $4,060,     E    (9)  $1.551179 


A  David  A  Shepard,  30  R)ckefeller  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY, 

B  SUndard  Oil  Co,  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller   Plaza.    New   Yorl:,    NY, 


A  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.  D,C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

A  Harold  Arden  Smith,  606  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A    Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
1103  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
D     (6)    $45,818.20.     E.    (9)    $4,336.04. 


A    Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers'  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 
E,    (9)    $514.94. 


A  Ijiurence  P  Sherfy,  162i>  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Cas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla 

A  Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B,  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
920    Tower    Building,    Washington.    DC. 

D    (6)    $420. 


A  James  R.  Smith,  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nelff. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AssoclaUon,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Co  ,  647  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175  East 
Fourth  Street.  St,  Paul.  Minn. 

D,    (6)    $4,650. 


A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  National  Bank 
Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 

D     (6)    $830.     E.    (9)    $188.01. 

A.  Lyndon  Spencer,  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  John   M.  Sprague,    1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $15.32. 


A  Max  Shine,  900  F  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Wishlngton,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $992,50.     E.    (9)  $20. 

A    Richard  C.  Shipman. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educatloral  &  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1675  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,    Washington.    D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,387.     E.    (9)  $368.'74. 


A.  Dr.    Spencer   M.   Smith.   Jr.,    1709   West 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

D.   (6)  $971.10.     E.   (9)  $1,401.38. 


A.  Thomas    G     Stack,     1104    West     104th 
Place,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc.. 
1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $3,839.77. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


A.  Robert    L.    Shortle,    801    International 
Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Asstxilatlon,     1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago.  IlL 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau    Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chl>»go,  m. 

D     (6)    $700. 


A    Wayne  H.  Smithey,  1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   $769.    E.   (9)  $176.31. 

A.  Lyle    O.    Snader,    954    Transportation 
Bviilding,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C 

D.   (6)    $189.38. 

A.  Prank  B.   Snodgrass,    1026   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Howard    H.    Starling,    837    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Steadman.  Collier  &   Shannon,   1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Shoe   Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $161.80. 

A,  Steadman,   Collier  &  Shannon,   1730  K 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tool  &  Fine  Steel  Committee,  Read- 
ing. Pa. 

E,   (9)    $175. 
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A.  Un.  C.  A.  L.  SUpheno.  Post  Office  Box 
6234.  Kartimmt  StaUon.  WastUngton.  D.C. 


A.  Russell  M.  Stvpkeiu,  000  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Wafitiington,  D.C. 

O.   (6)    $340.     E.   (9)   900. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  Weat  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Til. 

D.   (6)  1750. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Flftti  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $300.     E.    (9)  »220.63. 

A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty.  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D.    (6)  «2,000.     £.    (9)  tsas. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nozaki  Associates,  Inc.,  4  Albany  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.;  Mitsubishi  International 
Corp.,  120  Broadway.  New  York,  NY.,  and 
AJinomoto  Co.  of  New  York,  30  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  Sterling  F.  StouUenmlre,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 


A.  Francis   W.  Stover,  200   Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)   $2,500.      E.    (9)  $268  15. 


A,  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815   15th   Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  America's     Wage      Earners'      Protective 
Conference. 

D.    (6)  $1,153.85. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International     Allied     Printing     Trades 
Association,  Box  728,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

D.    (6)  $625. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  NaUon-Wide    Committee    of    Industry, 
Agriculture  &  Labor  on  Import-Export  Policy. 

D.    (6)  $1,562.50. 


A.  Strasser,     Sple^elbere,     Kampelman     & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street   NW.,  Wasliington.  D.C. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Kampelman  &  Mc- 
Laughlin, 1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Laguna 
N.  Mex. 

A.  Strasser,     Splegelt>erg,     Kampelman     & 

McLaughlin,    1700   K   Street    NW.,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  The  Net;  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwai.  Idaho. 


A.  Straaser,  Splegelberg,  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


B.  The   Oglaia   Sioux    Tribe   of   the    Pine 
Ridge   Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  DsHl. 


A.  Strasser.  Soiegelberg.  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Flma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  170<J  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Car- 
los, Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Kampelman  iz 
McLaughlin,  170<3  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
Street.  Salamanca.  N.Y. 


A.  Strasser.     SjHegelberg,     Kampelman     & 

McLaughlin,    1700    K    Street    NW  ,    Washliag- 
ton,  DC. 

B.  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Lewlston, 
N.Y. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow.  6004  Roose- 
velt Street,  Bethe.ida,  Md. 

B.  National  A8(«clati')n  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  827  Investment  Buildiiig.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Norman     St.'-unk,     221     North     LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  Stat-?s  Savings  Sc  Loan   League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Cincatzo.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,625.      E.    (9)    $1,024J25. 


A.  Walter  B.  St  Jlts,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  As.sociation  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $600. 


A.  Verne   R.  Sullivan,   1615   H  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce   of    the   United 
States. 


A.  Frank  L.  Suadstrom,  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc  ,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Surrey,  Kar:islk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward    Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  far 
Export  Credit  Guarantees,  1  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  P.  T'^ft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW,,    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  PoUcy  Inc.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $102.60. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  cf  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.American  Airlines,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.    (9)    $443  44. 

A.  John  I.  Taylor.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  l^rm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6l    $958.33.     E.    (9)    $27.65. 


A.  Margaret  K.  Taylor,  30  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conunittee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX:,  and  Biparti- 
san Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
4107  Davenport  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  J  B  Thayn.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ingUm,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,416.67.     E.    (9)    $31.15. 


A.  Cecil  A.  Thomas,  245  Second  Street  NE., 

Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D     (6)   $1,346  15.      E,    (9)  $261.22. 


A.  Oliver    A     Thomas,    125    North    Center 

Street,  Reno.  Nev. 

B    Nevada  Railroad  Association.  125  North 
Center  Street.  Reno,  Nev. 


A  Julia  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc  ,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6i    $2,397,71. 

A  KuL'Pi,e  M  Thore,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Witaliiagton,  D  C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  M.idison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D     !6)    $795.      E.    (9)    $19.19. 

A  G  D,  Tllghman,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

D     '<],    $3,750. 


A  William  H  Tlnney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Penn.sylvanla  Railroad  Co  .  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  M  S.  Tlsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue. 
Washington,  DC 

B,  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Vallejo,  Calif, 

D     (6i    $147.50,     E.    (9)    $151.19. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
E,    (91    $3,723, 

A  H  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  N.ition.il  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  .  W;ishington,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $3,062  50.     E.    (9)    $260. 


A  Dwlght  D.  Townsend.  1012  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  CiK)peratlve  League  of  U.S  A.,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $9,831  93.     E.    (9)    $1,484.23. 


A  F  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Wcisliuigton.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $750       E,    (9)    $51.80. 


A    Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hattie  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  8012  Massa- 
chusetts  Avenue   NW.,    Washington,  DC. 


A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1&08 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A  Matt  Trlggs.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
■^300   Merchandise  Mart,   Chicago.   El. 

D    (6)    $1,762.50.     E.    (9)    $69.23. 


A.  R.  K.  Vinson.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
v.mia  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ti  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $1,625.     E    (9)    $1)25. 


A  Paul  T.  Trultt.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Plant  Food  ::nstitute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;. 

E     (9)    $2.  j 

A  Dick  Tullis.  307  Maple  Terrace.  Dallas, 
Tex 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co ,  Hoiston,  Tex.,  and 
I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

D     (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $46J.48. 


A  John  W.  Turner,  814  Railway  Labor 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B    of  LE    Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Local   No.  30.  Canal  Zone  Pilot's   Asso- 
ciation, Post  Office  Box  601    Balboa,  C  Z. 

D     (6)     $5,000.      E.     (9)     f.7255. 


A  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  SW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno.  Calif, 

D     (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $8;)  16. 


A  Union  Producing  Co  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairflelcl  Avenue.  Shreve- 
port.  La.  I 

E     (91   $903  94. 


A    United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  321 
West  44th  Street.  New  York   NY. 
E     (9)    $1,409.04. 


A    United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washmgtc  n,  DC. 

D     (6)    $322,152,11.      E     (9)    $38,574  39 

A    United   States   Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago    111. 
E     (9)    $32.482  01.  I 


A    United   States   Trust    Co    of   New   York. 
45  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
E     i9)    $24.45,  j 

A  Henry  A.  S  van  D,  alen  Jr  1616  P 
fcireet  Nw',  Washington.  D  C. 

B,  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route.  Inc  .  1616  P  Street  NW  W.ishlngton. 
DC 

n     .61    $25      E    (9)  $1.     , 


A.  Voice  of  the  People  In  Action,  the 
Society  of  the  People.  Inc.,  621  Sheridan 
Street.  Chllliun.  Md. 

B.  Dr  Russell  Forrest  Kgner. 


A  Thomas  M  Venables  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Electrical  Cooperation 
Association,  2000  Florida  /> venue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  Paul    F.    Wagner,    1625    I    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc.,  1825  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)  $562.50.    E.  (9)  $410.45. 


A  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  ^fW., 
Wasiilngton,  DC. 

B  American  Life  Con\ention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

D    |6)  $6648.     E.  (9)  $14  65 


A.  Carl  M.  Walker.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $8. 


A  L.  T,  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Washlngtor  ,  D.C. 

D    (6)  $180.   E.  (9)  $90. 


A.  Paul    H.    Walker,    1701    K   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $425.    E.  (9)  $6.10. 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6)  $478.      E.  (9)  $17.55. 


A.  William  A.  Walton.  920  Jackson  Street. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  920  Jack- 
son Street.  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Jeremiah   C.   Waterman,  205   Transpor- 
tation BuUding.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  205  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $500. 


A    Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  21  West  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D,    (6)    $13,950.     E.    (9)    $13,741.29. 

A  J.  R.  Watson,  I.C.R.R.  Passenger  Station, 
Jackson.  Miss. 

B.  Mississippi  Railroad  Association. 
I.C.R.R    Passenger  Station,  Jackson.  Miss. 


A.  Watters  &  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation,  161  William  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $3,750. 


A  Weaver  &  Glassie.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A.  Weaver  &.  Glassie,  1225  19th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC, 

B  E:astern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc, 
740   nth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $10,     E.    (9)    $3.05. 


B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $16730. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Pla. 

E.  (9)    $603.33. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  National  Indei>€ndent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D     (6)    $225      E.    (9)    $50.72. 


A.  Donald   Francis   White,    1616   H   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,     1616     H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $1,666.66.     E.    (9)    $156.90. 


A.  John     C.     White,     838     Transportation 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 
D.    (6)  $900.     E.    (9)  $66.86. 


A.  Marc    A.    White.    1707    H    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Richard  P  White.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc  ,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,    Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacttu-ers  Associa- 
tion,   Inc.,   60    East   42d   Street.   New   York, 

N.Y. 


A.  Scott  C.  Whitney.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Airlines,      Inc.,      918      16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000,      E.    (9)    $878. 


A.  Donald  S  Whyte,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $30.25. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  16th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Gulf  Oil  Corp,  Gulf  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

D     (6i    $700      E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  Albert  E.  Wilkinson.  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  Hennessy  Building, 
Butte,  Mont. 

D     (6)    $2,250       E.   (9)    $1,129.15. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Society    of     Travel     Agents, 
Inc..  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY, 

E.    (9)    $6. 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barger.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

E.    (9)    $7.25. 


A  William  H.  Webb,  LaSalle  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,396.10.     E.   (9)    $301.64, 

A.  William  E.  Welsh.  897  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C, 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barger,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated      Sallsh      and      Kootenai 
Tribes  of   the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.    (9)    $9.45. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barger.    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Menominee    Enterprises,    Inc  ,    Neoplt, 
Wis. 

E,    (9)    $28  70. 
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A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barger,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt   Tribe   of  Indians,   Taholah. 
Wash. 

£.    (9)    $5.85. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barger,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe.  Wellpinlt  Wash. 
E.    (9)    $5.65. 

A.  John  Willard.  Box  1172.  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 

A.  Franz   O.   Willenbucher,   1616   I   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired     OiBcers    Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Laurens  Williams,  602  Ring  Building. 
Washinpcon,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

t 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  l600  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $950.     E.    (9)    $82.80. 


A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  714  Associations  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee. 
D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $2,769.31. 

A.  E.  Ra3rmond  Wilson,  245  Second  Ctreet 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Friends  Ccmmittee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,523  08. 


A.  Everett  B.  Wilson,  Jr  ,  732  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  731!  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Henry    B.    WUson,    1612    K    Street    N'W  , 
Washington,  D.C;. 

B.  Standard     Oil     Co.     (New     Jersey j,    30 
Rockefeller  Plazii,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  .525  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  PrO'duclng  Co  and  United  G;is 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  i;.25  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $303.94. 


A.  Everett    T.    Winter.    1978    Railway    E.x- 
change  Building  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley      Asscx;lation.      1978 
Railway  Exchan,^e  Building,  St,  Louis,  Mo 


A.  Theodore  Wiprud,    1718    M   Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C . 

B.  Medical   Society  of   the  District   of   Co- 
Itm^bia.  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  D.f 


A.  Venio    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Institute    cf    Scrap    Iron    .<c    Steel.    Inc. 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Wiishlngton,  UC. 

D.    (6|    $300.     E     (9i    $1, 


A.  Russell    J,    Woodman,    400   First    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B    The    Order    of    Railroad    Telegraphers, 
',860   Llndell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A  Alexander  W.  Wuerker.  1025  Connecti- 
cut -Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

R.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Iiic  ,   1025   Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 


I)  (■ 


D     iG)    $542,      E,    (9)    $99.91. 


A    Donald    A    Young.    1615   H   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Chamber   of    Commerce    of   the   United 

States. 


A  J  Biiuks  Young.  602  Ring  Building, 
W.K.hington,  D  C. 

B  National  Cott<jn  Council  of  America, 
Po.'it  OfTice  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     (6i    $720       E.    (9)    $23  86. 


A  Sidney  Zagrl.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washingt  ,in.  DC. 

B,  InLerniiUonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
C'li.ivifreurs,  WarelKjusemen  ft  Helpers  of 
.A.'nerica  25  IjOUislana  Avenue  NW  .  Waah- 
i!ii't.,n.  D  C 

D     (6)  $ti,311. 

A    Zantop     Air    Transport.    Inc.     Detroit- 
Metropoluan  Airport.  Inkbter.  Mich. 
E,    (9  I  $318  58 


.•\  Ci'^rdon  K  Zimmerman.  Waiililngtun, 
IJ  C" 

B  National  A.=.soclatlon  of  Soil  and  WaU^r 
Conservation  Districts. 


A  Zimrlrg.  Gromfine  &  Sternsteln,  1001 
Connectirut  .Avenue,  Wa.'^hincton  D.C.  and 
11   LjiSalle   Streeet.   Chicago,   111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1962: 

(Note  —The  fonr  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Rjicord,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  Two  Cophs  With  tux  Secrktabt  or  tH*  SrwATS  and  Pili  Thrd  Copos  With  the  Clkek  or  the  Housi  ot  RrPKXsiifTATivn: 

This  page  (page  1)   ifl  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  th£  Appropriate  Letiter  or  Pictise  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Ritof.t"  Heading  Below: 

•■Preliminary"  Report  (  -Registration")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

•Ouarterlt"  Report-  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  U  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
^    figu^     Fllf?"  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  ^^^'^^'^^^^ ^^l^ '^^^\'L^''''^- 
bfrJd  as  page   ■3,"  aid  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  •■4."  ••5."  "e."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplUh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year;    19. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbting  Act 


1                quarter               I 

p      1         1 

1    1st  j    2d 

!           1 

3d      4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (p 

(I)  "Employee". — 
"employee"  Is  a 
filing  a  Report  a 

(II)  "Employer".— 
(b)    Separate  Reports. 

(I)  Employers  sut 
filed  by  their  ag( 

(II)  Employees  su 
filed  by  their  em 

i.  Organization  OR  Ind 
1.  State  name,  addres 


)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

ro  file  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer  '.      (ir  the 

firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  m.embers  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

i  an  "employee",  1 

To  file  as  an  "employer".  wTlte  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

An  aeeut  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
Ject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

3'j?crto"lhe°A^must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

plovers. 


rviDT-AL  Filing: 

s.  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  ON  Item  "B"  -Reports  hy  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Report*  as  he  has  empoyers.  except 
that^a^  n  a  partlcula-  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
membersof  the  ^oup  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
^ne  per"  n  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers"-ls  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  E.MPLOTER.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  ■'C---ia)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  meana  in  connection  with 
attemnUnrd  rec^-.y  orl  .directly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments'^ nomination^,  an'    other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

"'^rb)°L7o"e"uSe?ta  unwary '^^tivmLrin  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

^''  rc)  ^Xrtglnnm;  su"ch"rcTiV^Xs,Th^ermus?fil"""S^arterly'.  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  an  .thing  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximalely  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  sUtutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


□  place  an  ".X  '  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  exp«-ct  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4,  „  ,hU  U  .  .■Pre,i„,na,y  Report  ,Beg.s.r.,io„,  r«h„  ^^--^'^^-^^^'r^'lX'^ZS'j':^^^^^^^^ 

combine  a  "Preliminaiy"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard.  930  Federal  Bar 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Actors'  Equity  Association.  226  West 
47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Edwin  N.  Altman. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1726  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  American     Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Shareholders  Committee. 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp.,  535  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hotel  <fe  Restaurant  Employees'  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  525  Walnut 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Hod  Carriers',  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America, 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  John    Arens.    500    Westchester    Avenue, 
White  Plains.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Committee  fur  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,   the    Hay-Adams    House,    Washington 
DC. 


A  Richard  B  Barker,  and  Jay  W.  Glas- 
mann.  306  Southern  Building.  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Xerox  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


A.  Ralph  O  Beck.  Post  Office  Box  2200, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  438  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co.,  Post  Office 
Bmx  2200.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 


A.  S.  B.  Bled.soe,  627  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B  Progressive  Tax  Committee,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 


A    Book  Mnnufacturers"  Institute,  Inc 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
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A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

A.  Walter  W.  Brudno,  2400  Adolphus 
Tower.  Dallas,  Tex. 

B  Dresser  Industries.  Inc.,  Republic  Na- 
tional  Bank   Building.  Dallas,   Tex. 


A  Gu-tave  Burmeister,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 


B.  Caxglll,  Inc.,  200  Grain  Exchange.  Min- 
neapolis, Minr... 


A.  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc  ,  800  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Associa- 
tion, 920  Grain  Exchange  Building.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


A.  Robert   B.    Byrnes,    1703    Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW.,  V/ashlngton,  DC 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc  , 
1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Harold  M.  Campbell,  2536  Marine  Drive, 
Bremerton,  W.ish. 

B.  Marks  Mines,  Inc  ,  685  Northwest  Eighth 
Street,  Gresham,  Oreg 


A.  Carglll,  I-ic  ,  200  Grain  Exchange.  Min- 
neapolis, Minr,. 


A.  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Con-Gas  Service  Corp  .  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  Yoik,  NY. 


A.  Michael  Boake  Carter,  6606  Nevlus 
Street.  Falls  Cliurch.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  and  Galaxy,  Inc,  1218 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,   Washington.   DC. 


A.  Joseph    E.    Casey.    607    Ring    Buiidlng, 
Washington.  EC. 

B.  James    E     Lofland.    923    Fifth    Avenue 
New  York.  NY 


A.  Joseph     IC.    Casey.    607    Ring    Building, 
Washingt.'jn,  E)  C 

B.  Paramount    Airlines,   Inc  ,    Los   Angeles 
Calif. 


A.  Armand   Chankalian.   200   C   Street   SE  . 
Washington.  Ei.C. 

B.  United  Builders  Ass'x-iation  of  New 
York.  Inc.,  113  East  25th  Street  New  Y.  irk 
N.Y. 


A    Chapman   &  Friedman,   425   13th   Street 
NW.,  Washingion.  DC, 

B.  Jeppesen  &  Co  .  8025  East  40th  Avenue 
Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Chapmar    &  Friedman.  425    13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Texas      Eastern      Transmission      Ccrp  , 
Post  Office  Box  1189.  Houston.  Tex. 


A.  Chapmar.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman  425 
13th  Street  NV/.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Asociacion  Mexicana  de  Empaoadores 
de  Fresa,  A.C.,  Venustiano  Carranza  48-50 
Piso.  Mexico  1.  D.F  ,  Mexico. 


A  Charles  Patrick  Clark  &  Charles  Patrick 
Clark.  Esq..  500  World  Center  Building  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


A.  William  H.   Coburn.   530   Bowen   Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Associated   Third   Class   Mail   Users.    100 
Indiana  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 


A.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp     120 
East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  105  Mansfield  Avenue, 
Darien.  Conn 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council   of   America,   1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A    Carl   Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc.,  800  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad,  Inc  ,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Don  Costa,  3517  Brandon  Avenue,  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  John  H.  Costinett,  Jr.,  210  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc  .  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
Hartford.  Conn. 


A.  James  D.  Cope,  1717  Pennsvlvania  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The      Proprietary       Association,       1717 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

BAP  Moller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Biiikling.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  Hartford, 
Conn. 

A  I  Irving  Davidson.  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Government  of  Nicaragua,  Managua, 
Nicaragua,   C  A. 


A  J.tmes  J  Delaney.  Jr..  220  Central 
Building.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 


A  Timothy  V  A  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
6201    S   Street,   Sacramento,   Calif. 


A  Robert  H  Dlstelhorst,  Jr  ,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A     Dre.s.ser    Industries,    Inc  .    Republic    Na- 
tional  Bank  Building.  Dallas,  Tex. 


A    J    D    Diirand.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Commuree      of      American      Steamship 
Line.«    1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington 
DC 


A  Clyde  A  Erwln,  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
WcisJungton,  DC. 

B  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A    Robert     L      Farrington,     411     Colorado 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A  Federal  Counsel  Associates,  Inc  ,  20  E 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association.  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A  Federal  Counsel  Associates.  Inc  .  20  E 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc,  81  Broad 
Street    New  York.  NY. 


A  Malcolm  H  Frost.  25  West  43d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc  ,  25 
West  4:id  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  C    Geer. 

B    The  Council   for  Exceptional   Children, 
1201  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Ernest  Giddings,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  As.sociation  of  Retired  Persons, 
W.i8liingi(jn,  D  C. 
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A.  Jack  Oolodner,  850  Fourth  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  jVssoclation,  226  West 
I7th  Street,  New  York  NY. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  M:ch. 

A.  William  B.  Ham. on,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  \merlcan  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chl:ago,  Dl. 

A.  Hedrlck  St  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington    DC. 

B.  Institute  of  High  Fidelity  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc.,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  Amerlcf  n  Veterans.  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati.  C»hlo. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

A  James  R  Jenks,  1024  Quebec  Terrace, 
Silver  Spring,   Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Competitive  Television. 
1024  Quebec  Terrace.  5. liver  Spring.  Md. 

A  Henry  B  Jordan  916  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  United  States  Graphite  Co.,  1821 
Holland.  Saginaw,  M!ch. 

A.  David  W.  Kenda.l,  1625  K  Street,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  David  W.  Kendill.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  350  Fifth  .Vvenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Ronald  Korsan.  6343  Main  Street. 
Skokle.  111. 

B.  National  Comnlttee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  The  Hay-y.dams  House,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Leonard  P.  Lee,  402  Solar  Building, 
Washlngto       DC. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Poet 
Office  Box  2511,  Ter  nessee  Building,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Bernard  Locker.  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bipartisan  Cltiisens  Committee  for  Fed- 
eral Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  4107  Davenport  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  R.  C.  Longmlrc,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 
,■         B.  National  Assoc  .atlon  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Dlstrl:ts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Ambrose  V.  M(  Call,  Jr.,  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,   N.Y. 

B.  American  Shareholders  Committee. 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp.,  536  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  McClure.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  615  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McCormlck  Associates,  Inc.,  1300 
Wyatt   Building,   Wishington,    D.C. 

B.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  McCormlck  Associates.  Inc..  1300  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Trade  Relation*  Council  of  the  United 
States,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  Sc  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago.  Dl. 


A.  James  E.  Mack.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  N'W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mall  Advertising  Service  Association  In- 
ternational, 622  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  H.  N.  Mallon,  1522  Republic  National 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Harry  Irwin  Marks,  67  Harvard  Avenue. 
Allston.  Mass. 

B.  Marks  Mines,  Inc.,  685  Northwest  Eighth 
Street,  Gresham,  Oreg. 


A.  Thomas     A.     Martin,     510     Shoreham 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Oo.,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  C.    V.    Maudlin.     1111    E    Street    NW. 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  J.  D.  Mayson,  Republic  National  Bank 
Building.  Dallas,  Tex. 

B  Dresser  Industries,  Inc..  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Mehler,  Goldsborough.  Ives  &  Smollar, 
2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Miller   &    Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington  DC. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Miller    &    Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colimibla  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  120 
East  41st  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Miller   &   Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lockheed     Aircraft     Corp.,     Burbank. 
Calif. 

A.  Miller    &    Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific    Lighting   Corp..    600    California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Manfred  L.  Mlnzer,  Jr.,  20  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Federal   Counsel   Associates.  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  T.  L.  Moody.  Republic  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Warren  Mullln,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  NY.,  and  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  William  K.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  Napolltan  Associates.  Inc..  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Bureau  for  Lathing  and  Plas- 
tering. Inc.,  755  NADA  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asaoclatlon. 
401  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 


A.  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Associa- 
tion, 920  Grain  Exchange  Building.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  John  A.  ODonnell,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  John    A.    O'Donnell,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  J.  Olson,  7447  Skokle  Boulevard. 
Skokie.  ni. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Monroe   Oppenhelmer,    1026   Woodward 
Building,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Signal     Hill     Telecasting     Corp.     5915 
Berthold  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Pacific    Lighting    Corp.,    600    California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calll. 


A.  Leonard    H.    Pasquallcchlo,    724    Ninth 
Street  N'W  .  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Stanley  Peterson,  2901  Blalsdell  Avenue. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Product      Development     International, 
Inc.,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  E    Redding,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Theron    J.    Rice,    1615    H    Street    NW.. 

Washington,  DC. 


A.  Howard  Ring.  679   Warburton   Avenue. 
Yonkers.  NY. 

A    Kenneth    M.    Rofrano,    637    Warburton 
Avenue.  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


A.  James  H  Rowe.  Jr .  and  Richard  C. 
O'Hare.  1016  Investment  Building,  Wasiur.g- 
ton,  DC. 

B  Haitian  American  S\igar  Co  .  S  A..  Pert 
Au  Prince.  Haiti. 


A  Abe  Rubin.  3301  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  American  PodlatrT  Association.  3301 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Ruder  &  Finn.  Inc.,  130  East  59th  Street, 
New    York.    NY. 

B.  United     World     Federalists.     820     13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A  Scribner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Instirance  Co., 
Hartford.  Conn  ,  and  Travelers  Insurance  Co  , 
Hartford,  Conn. 


A  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
111 

A.  Steadman.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Tool  &  Fine  Steel  Committee,  care 
of    the   Carpenter   Steel   Co.,    Reading.    Pa 


B.  Tlie  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.. 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A    Cecil  Tliomas,   245   Second    Street    NE 
NW,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington 
DC 


A.  John  Seath,  320  Park  Avenue  NW.,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  International    Telegraph    &    Telephone 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Eugene    L.    Stewart.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A  Bert  M  ToUefson,  Jr  .  14th  k  L  Streets, 
Washington,  DC 

B  Blue  Crass  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 


A.  David    C.    Sharman,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
Development  Fund,  21  Bank  Street,  Lebanon 
N.H. 


A.  Harry    Stewart,    321    Middlefield    Road. 
Menlo  Park.  Calif. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Taxa- 
tion. The  Hav-Adams  House.  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Carol    Lee    Tucker     20    E    Street    NW., 
Wa.shmgton.  D  C 

B.  Federal    Counsel    Associates.   Inc  .    20   E 
Street.  Washington.  D  C 


A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  National  Dee  Tlsseurs  de 
Tapis,  Velours  et  Tlssus  D'Ameublement  24. 
Rue  Montoyer,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington.  DC 

B  Japan  Export  Footwear  Manuf.icturers' 
Association.  No  11.  3-Chome.  Denma-Cho. 
Akasaka,  Minato-ku.  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  United  Builders  Association  of  New 
York.  Inc.,  118  E.-ist  25th  Street.  New  York 
N.Y. 


A.   Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  528  Mills   Building.   Washington.   DC 


A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  World  Trade  Center,  Ferry  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A  William  A.  Walton,  920  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka.  Kans 

B  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans 


A.  William  L,  Shea,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Delhi-Taylor  Oil  Corp.,  Fidelity  Union 
Tower,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A  Surrey,  Karasik.  Gould  &  Greene.  U16 
Woodward  Building.  WaslungK  n,  D  C 

A.  Aeromarltlme,  Inc  ,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC 


A  W  M,  Wheeler,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shington.  DC 

B  National  Air  Carrier  A.ssociatlon.  Inc.. 
1625  Eye  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A    Smith  Lobbying  Service,  1741  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Margaret    K.   Taylor     20   E   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 


A  Laurens  Williams  it  James  V  HelTeriian, 
602    Ring    Building,    Washington,    DC 

B  The  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  America.  Wa.shington,  DC.  and  The 
Prudential  Life  In.'urance  Co  of  America. 
Newark,  N  J 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Memorial    Day    Exercises    at    Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5, 1962 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  part  of  my  Memorial  Day  speech 
for  Lawrence  Post  No.  15.  the  American 
Legion,  at  Lawrence,  Mass..  on  May  30 
1962: 

Excerpts  of  Speech  by  Representativi:  Lank, 
OF    Massachusetts,    at    Lawrence     Mass 
Mat  30.  1962 

Greetings  The  bright,  young  flags  move  in 
the  breeze  above   the  old— the  silent  graves. 

In  closed  ranks  here,  at  the  veterans'  lot; 
but  scattered  like  sentinels  throughout  these 
cemeteries,  the  proud  flags  honor  the  brave 
Americans  who  fought  for  freedom  in  every 
generation  from  the  War  of  Revolution  to 
the  Kdrean  war. 

Each  year,  we  come  to  decorate  their 
graves  By  this  tender  and  beautiful  cus- 
tom, we  thank  them  for  the  faith  and  the 
courage  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

The  flags  above  their  graves  remind  us 
that  we,  the  living,  are  the  bridge  between 
the  past  and  the  future. 

Each  one  of  the  veterans  who  sleep  in  this 
fln:il  bivouac,  had  the  courage  that  is  Im- 
mortal. And  each  had  the  confidence  that 
succeeding  generations  would  be  true  to  the 


heritage  won  by  sacrifice,  and  go  forward, 
unafraid,  toward  the  realization  of  human 
dignity  under  God. 

This  Is  the  inspiration  of  the  dead  to  the 
living.  So  that  we.  during  our  vears  on  this 
earth  will  be  faithful  to  that  trust,  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  fulfillment. 

The  departed  veterans  whom  we  honor  to- 
day have  strengthened  us  by  the  example  of 
their  courage,  showing  u.s  the  way  to  face 
the  dangers  of  the  unknown  future.' 

Their  spirit  lives  on  in  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  guard  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  from  West  Berlin  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claims: "•  •  •  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights   •    •    *.'■ 

In  the  struggle  of  our  people  for  inde- 
pendence, that  began  in  1775.  they  hungered 
for  these  rights,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
representative  government. 

Through  the  tests  of  time,  our  Nation  has 
proved  Itself  to  be  the  leader  of  mankind  s 
search  for  a  better  way  of  life  in  which  all 
will  share.  But  with  this  leadership  of  those 
who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  for  help. 
we   acquire   the  burdens  of   responsibility. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world  of  scientific 
breakthroughs,  of  social  and  economic  ad- 
justments, we  must  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  moves  with  the  times;  that  Its 
fundamental  truths  can  shape  the  evolving 
pattern  of  society  with  due  regard  for  mans 
rights  and  his  responsibilities. 

The  courage  required  is  expressed  in  many 
ways. 

In  religious  worship  which  opens  the  hu- 
man heart  to  the  redeeming  grace  of  divine 
love.  In  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation  where 
teachers     nourish    the    potential     In     every 


young  mind  In  the  hospitals  and  meUiCiil 
laboratories  where  the  battle  against  disease 
and  pain  )s  waged  with  increasing  success. 
In  commerce,  industry,  government,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  in  the  daily  chores  of 
good  citizenship,  democracy  is  at  work,  lib- 
erating the  energies  and  the  talents  that 
Rive  meaning  to  the  life  of  each  man.  and 
contribute   to  the  advance  of  civilization. 

They  have  brought  to  us  the  threshold  of 
a  new  and  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  age  of  discovery  as  we  set  our 
course  to  reach  the  moon,  and  the  world.s 
beyond 

Since  last  Memorial  Day,  the  brainpower 
and  the  productive  facilities  behind  our 
space  effort  have  twice  succeeded  in  launch- 
ing intrepid  Americans  into  orbit  around 
the  earth 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  doubt.-? 
whether  the  man  in  the  capsule  could  sur- 
vive the  challenges  of  his  strange  environ- 
ment and  doubts  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
place  for  his  intelligence  to  operate  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  automatic  devices. 

To  tho.se  of  us  who  followed  in  our  imagi- 
nation the  voyages  of  astronauts  John  Glenn 
and  Scott  Ciu-penter  while  they  were  in 
progress,  we  identified  ourselves  with  the 
dangers  they  risked.  As  their  voices  were 
relayed  to  us  from  the  lonely  orbits  they 
traveled  in  space,  we  were  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  conflicting  emotions  of  hope 
and  fear  for  their  safety. 

Theirs  was  courage  supreme;  daring  the 
unknown  and  death  In  man's  pioneering 
quest  for  new  horizons. 

Then  we  heard  their  calm  voices  reassur- 
ing us  that  all  was  under  control  and  going 
well  And  we  knew  that  the  wonders  of 
science  and  the  marvelous  machines  that  it 
builds  will  never  make  man  obsolete. 
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For  God  created  man  in  HU  Image  with 
the  spiritual  resources  to  overcome  hl«  own 
weaknease*  and  persevere  In  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right,  come  what  may. 

That  la  the  quality  we  admire  In  the  men 
and  women  whose  memory  we  honor  today. 

When  the  freedoms  of  all  were  threatened, 
they  put  aside  their  personal  ambitions,  the 
comforts  of  home,  the  security  of  family, 
friends  and  community  to  give  to  something 
greater  than  self.  And  by  their  sacrifices 
they  protected  our  way  of  life,  so  that  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  lU 
blessings  after  they  had  gone. 

Ours  is  the  mission  to  encotirage  and  assist 
in  the  extension  of  freedom — here  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world. 

While  our  Armed  Forces  guard  the  ram- 
pirUs,  we  go  on  working  to  develop  our 
economy;  to  create  job  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed,  and  for  the  young  people  who 
enter  the  labor  market  every  year;  to  mod- 
ernize our  cities  and  highways  and  trans- 
portation systems;  to  expand  education;  to 
improve  the  health  of  our  people;  to  provide 
security  for  them  in  old  age;  to  promote 
closer  cooperation  among  nations  that  re- 
.spect  human  values;  to  stimulate  the  ad- 
vance of  science;  and  to  honor  excellence  In 
every  field. 

All  of  these  are  worthy  goals  and  some  of 
f  hem  are  difficult  to  achieve. 

Our  whole  history  as  a  people  has  been  the 
.search  for  the  union  of  enterprise  and  ideal- 
ism. Sometimes  we  have  failed,  but  more 
often  we  have  succeeded.  Because  we  wel- 
come the  future  that  comes  to  us  each 
morning,  with  faith  and  confidence  In  our 
.ibility  to  solve  its  problems. 

This  is  our  unique  American  heritage  that 
has  inspired  so  many  other  people  In  the 
past,  and  will  rejuvenate  a  tired  and  con- 
fused world  again  when  the  opposing  force 
of  communism  falls  and  all  nations  share 
in  the  constructive  tasks  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

For  the  great  gift  of  courage  to  face  up 
to  the  future,  we  bow  our  heads  In  reverent 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  saved 
the  Nation  In  time  of  war. 

Here  by  their  graves,  and  In  memory  of 
them,  we  pledge  Increased  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  will  benefit  mankind. 


record,  my  hearty  approval  and  support 
for  this  worthy  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  and  pass  It  Into  law. 


School  Lunch  Propam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  June  5 ,  1962 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  applaud  and  vigorously  ap- 
prove the  school  lunch  program  bill  now 
being  entertained  by  Congress. 

The  youth  of  our  country,  as  every- 
body knows,  are  the  true  wealth  of  our 
country.  It  is  our  duty  to  aid  and  nur- 
ture them  in  every  way  possible  toward 
the  day  when,  as  adults,  they  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  being  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  world. 

Toward  this  end,  the  school  lunch 
program,  is  playing  no  small  part.  With 
its  design  to  provide  nourishment  to  our 
children,  while  they  are  attending  school, 
it  is  clearly  nothing  but  beneficial. 

Any  manner  in  which  we  assist  our 
.schools  can  bring  only  reward  in  the 
form  of  well-informed  citizens  emanat- 
ing from  them.  Therefore  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  wish  to  express,  for  the 


Oar  Crowded  Hoar  of  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5, 1962 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  commence- 
ment address  by  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  at  National  Cathedral  School 
for  Girls,  Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral, Washington,  D.C,  June  5.  1962: 
Our  Crowded  Hoim  or  Histost 

I  am  thinking  today,  along  with  the  rest 
of  your  parents,  of  the  day  you  were  born. 
It  was  just  abov.t  the  best  day  of  our  lives. 

Now,  as  we  look  into  the  faces  of  you 
lovely  young  women,  we  find  that  our  war 
babies  have  grown  up.  Somehow  they  siu-- 
vlved  colic  and  cod  liver  oil  and.  to  our 
amazement  and  with  our  regret,  they  are 
all  perched  to  leave  the  nest. 

I  am  thinking,  too.  of  17  or  18  years  In 
between.  You  were  born  In  the  wake  of 
World  War  II  and  Into  a  world  without  roots. 
You  emerge  Into  a  world  that  Is  reaching 
for  freedom  on  all  fronts:  in  the  heavens 
as  well  as  around  the  globe. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  still  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  he  used  to  say 
that  the  first  object  of  education  must  be 
to  make  the  son  as  different  from  the  father 
as  could  possibly  be  arranged.  In  the  past, 
I  liked  that  challenge.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
place  the  proper  emphasis  on  change  and 
Independence. 

But  I  began  to  revise  my  opinion  as  to- 
day's ceremonies  grew  steadily  closer.  Now 
I  am  sure  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  wrong. 
For  I  would  like  to  believe  that  every  gradu- 
ate today,  In  her  heart,  would  not  wish  to 
be  very  different  from  her  mother — or,  I 
may  add.  from  her  father,  also.  At  least 
you  will  allow  all  the  mothers  and  fathers 
gathered  here  to  cherish  that  hope. 

PROMISE  OF    rUTURE 

Your  thoughts  today  are  on  the  future. 
All  of  us  join  with  you  In  the  prayer  that 
you  will  find  the  coming  years  rich  In 
achievement  and  happiness.  But  for  us. 
the  past,  In  a  curious  way.  has  also  merged 
with  the  present  and  given  Its  promise  to 
the  future.  For  I  imagine  I  am  not  alone, 
as  I  watch  these  ceremonies.  In  seeing  not  a 
gracious  young  lady  but  an  unforgotten  lit- 
tle girl  mlraculotisly  changed  Into  today's 
graduate.  These  memories,  touched  with 
the  benediction  of  time,  and  sanctified  by 
affection,  are  in  all  our  hearts  today,  though 
they  cannot  find  expression  on  our  lips. 

No  one  knows  better  than  your  parents, 
of  course,  that  you  are  not  faultless  master- 
pieces. That  Is  why  our  debt  of  gratitude 
Is  so  large  to  everyone  In  this  school  who 
helped  you  along  the  way  to  maturity. 

VALUES  LEARNED 

The  changes  and  chances  of  an  unknown 
future  will  inevitably  scatter  the  members 
of  today's  graduating  class  to  many  far 
places.  But  the  friendships  formed  here 
will  transcend  the  distances  of  geography 
and  survive  the  separations  of  time.  To  the 
end  of  your  days  the  greeting  of  an  old  school 
friend  will  have  a  special  meaning  for  you. 
The  values  learned  In  this  school  will  be  not 


only  a  discipline  of  character  but  an  Incen- 
tive to  achievement.  For  that  leaaon,  too,  we 
are  grateful. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  the  differences  be- 
tween this  Bchool  and  the  achools  which  1 
have  seen  in  various  f>art8  of  the  wca-ld.  In 
other  lands  young  people  are  faced  by  the 
burdens  of  poverty,  the  scourge  of  llUteracy, 
the  bitterness  of  an  aroused  nationalism. 
They  feel  they  are  the  trustees  of  their  na- 
tional greatness.  They  think  of  themselves 
as  the  spokesmen  for  the  silent  and  sub- 
merged people  who  have  known  cruel  oppres- 
sion and  even  harsher  neglect.  In  all  these 
new  lands,  there  is  an  impatient  demand  for 
social  reform  and  economic  growth.  We 
should  not  be  too  surprised  If  this  campaign 
sometimes  leads  to  criticism  of  our  country. 
Oiu-  motives  will  often  be  misunderstood  and 
our  policies  denounced.  But  these  tempo- 
rary explosions  of  Irritation  and  anger  mtist 
not  obscure  the  community  of  Interest  which 
unites  us  In  our  devotion  to  freedom  and 
peace.  These  nations  have  not  emerged  from 
their  colonial  period  to  embrace  a  Commu- 
nist servitude.  They  know  they  can  be  our 
friends,  because  we  want  allies,  not  satel- 
lites. We  wish  to  impose  neither  dogmas  nor 
domination.  We  can  differ  with  respect  and 
cooperate  with  equality.  The  record  shows 
that  these  achievements  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng. 

MANY  WINNING  IXKEDOM 

Since  1&45  almost  as  many  people  have  won 
their  freedom  and  Independence  as  have  been 
cast  Into  new  slavery  by  Commtinlst  power 
Which  group  of  nations  will  make  the  great- 
er progress  In  the  next  few  years?  There  can 
be  no  more  fateful  question  In  world  affairs. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  answer  seemed  In 
doubt.  That  suspense  has  now  ended.  The 
verdict  has  been  pronounced  alike  by  evenu 
in  the  Communist  world  and  In  the  free 
world. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  freedom  is  a  refugee 
and  justice  an  outcast.  Everywhere  there  U 
the  wreckage  of  hope.  In  China  the  ancient 
cry  of  hunger  and  destitution  fills  a  desolate 
land.  In  Cuba  the  bitterness  of  a  revolution 
betrayed  and  a  nation  Impoverished  on  a 
tragic  scale  mocks  the  false  promises  of  a 
braggart  dlctattw.  Communist  governments 
have  aimed  at  armed  pwwer  without  giving 
prosperity  to  the  state  or  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Turn  now  to  the  record  of  the  free  na- 
tions. There  are  blemishes  on  that  record 
and  many  mistakes.  But  look  at  It  In  the 
generous  perspectives  of  history.  We  have 
not  been  unworthy  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  this  challenge  to  freedom.  The 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  drawing 
together  in  a  closer  union  of  economic 
strength  and  political  aspiration.  In  this 
enterprise  they  have  the  understanding  and 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

SEEK    PAKTXRNSHIP 

In  Latin  America,  there  Is  a  new  stirring 
of  economic  progress,  a  new  striving  after 
social  reform,  a  new  march  toward  the  hori- 
zons of  hope.  Whether  In  Asia  or  in  Africa. 
In  the  Middle  East  or  Latin  America,  the 
new  and  endangered  nations  want  to  be  the 
partners  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  emphasized  the  significance  of  this 
struggle  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  contest  will  last  for  a  long  time  We 
can  expect  no  easy  victories.  We  must 
therefore  prepare  ourselves  for  a  long  cam- 
paign There  can  be  no  reprieve  from  re- 
sponsibility while  the  danger  remains  so 
urgent. 

My  second  p>oint  is  a  trifle  more  com- 
plicated. In  the  last  few  years  we  ha^-e 
witnessed,  and  sometimes  suffered,  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  freedom  Some  new  gorern- 
ments  ha\-e  coveted  power  without  resjv^n- 
sibility  They  have  not  always  been  esfT 
colleagues  in  the  search  for  peace,  nnr 
trusted  p)artners  m  the  defense  of  freedom. 
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But  tlieae  mtittatewi  will  not  be  repeated  ta 
tlM  long  future  as  tliese  nattona  become 
more  experienced  In  the  uses  of  raaponsl- 
bUlty.  By  the  time  you  come  to  poaltlona 
of  Influanoe  and  power,  these  countries  will 
be  of  major  and  srowii^  Importance  in  world 
affairs.  Wbat  la  more,  they  will,  In  almost 
ail  caaes,  be  led  by  young  men  and  women 
far  more  Interested  In  the  future  than  In 
the  pa«t. 

XMPOBTANT    ASSETS 

You  will  not  always  And  It  easy  to  agree 
with  tbeee  young  leaders.  Differences  of 
national  background  and  occasional  colli- 
sions of  national  Interest  will  sometimes 
make  it  easier  to  breed  a  sense  of  friction 
than  to  produce  a  feeling  of  friendship.  But 
I  dare  to  believe  that  these  differences  will 
mark  the  casual  exceptions  rather  than  the 
enduring  rule.  I  believe  that  most  of  these 
young  leaders  will  find  in  you  and  in  other 
young  Americans  a  respect  for  their  Ideala 
a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  detachment  from 
ancient  dogmas,  and  a  veritable  passion  for 
freedom.  In  these  aspirations  and  ideals  of 
young  America  I  see  new  and  important  as- 
sets for  peace. 

I  expect  you  to  take  your  full  part  In  these 
great  causes.  Gone  beyond  recall,  and  be- 
yond regret.  Jte  the  old  evil  tradition  which 
set  a  specious  destiny  before  men  and  a 
shabby  career  before  women.  You  can  enter 
the  most  diverse  careers  now  and  make  your 
way  forward. 

We  live  amid  falling  taboos.  In  our  own 
crowded  little  hour  of  history  we  have  seen 
how  the  prejudice  of  religion  no  longer  can 
bar  the  way  to  the  White  House.  Some  of 
you  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  preju- 
dice of  sex  will  no  longer  place  the  Presi- 
dency beyond  the  reach  of  a  greatly  gifted 
American  lady.  Long  before  then,  I  hope 
that  you  will  see  a  woman  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
Congress  and  in  our  State  legislatures  we 
need  more  women  to  bring  their  sensitive  ex- 
perience to  the  shaping  of  our  decisions. 

Tor  a    PRESENCE    FELT 

Our  literature  and  all  the  arts  would  be 
shrunken  and  mediocre  things  without  the 
support  of  women  and  the  Inspiration  of 
their  achievement.  From  Industry  to  social 
welfare,  from  the  laboratory  to  the  class- 
room, from  the  hospital  to  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment, there  Is  scarcely  an  area  of  Ameri- 
can life  today  that  does  not  feel  the  touch 
of  your  presence  or  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  your  Interests. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  blunder  of  be- 
lieving that  your  success  must  be  measured 
by  the  distinguished  positions  which  you 
gain.  Par  more  important  than  the  glitter- 
ing prize  which  an  individual  has  won  for 
herself  Is  the  scale  of  values  which  permeates 
our  whole  society.  It  Is  here  that  all  of  you 
can  take  an  essential  part  in  resisting  the 
oldest  conspiracy  known  to  mankind— the 
conspiracy  of  the  second  rate  against  the 
first  rate.  You  can  help  us  to  honor  the 
neglected  truth  and  to  shun  the  popular 
error,  no  matter  how  well  publicized.  Above 
all.  you  can  make  hope,  and  not  despair,  the 
arbiter  of  our  policies. 

If  our  wisdom  is  equal  to  our  strength  we 
can,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  outlaw  war 
and  conquer  poverty  and  vanquish  igno- 
rance and  tame  disease.  We  can  use  the 
triumphs  of  science  to  glorify  life  and  not 
to  brhig  terror  into  a  frightened  world  Are 
not  ail  these  tasks  worthy  of  vour  best 
efforts? 

STKENCTH    IS    SHIELD 

Upon  our  country  has  fallen  the  burden 
of  leadership  in  this  difficult  period  of  world 
history.  We  did  not  covet  this  responsibility 
but  we  cannot  quit  it  now  without  opening 
the  gates  to  the  tyrants.  With  all  our  faults 
and  mistakes,  we  have  certain  great  assets 
as  a  Nation  as  we  make  our  stand  for  free- 
dom and  peace.    Every  race  in  the  world  has 


been  welcoBoed  to  our  shores.  We  believe  in 
unity  but  never  In  uniformity.  We  are  toler- 
ant ol  everything  except  intolerance  Itself. 
We  want  every  citlren,  regardless  of  class  or 
creed  or  color,  to  live  in  generous  equality. 
We  have  a  passion  for  peace  but  a  still 
greater  hatred  of  appeasement.  We  are 
proud  that  the  great  and  the  powerful  re- 
spect our  strength;  but  we  are  thankful  be- 
yond aU  expression  that  the  unknown  and 
the  weak  find  in  our  strength  the  shield  of 
their  safety  and  the  sanction  of  their  peace 
We  welcome  the  scorn  of  the  tyrant  but  we 
carry  in  our  hearts  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
Our  home  In  America  can  remain  a  fortress 
of  freedom  only  so  long  as  It  also  remains  a 
temple  of  honor. 

And  to  you  graduates  I  say:  courage  is  cer- 
tainly the  master  virtue,  for  without  it,  all 
other  virtues  are  soon  lost.  Arm  yourselves 
for  the  long  Journey  with  this  majestic  vir- 
tue of  fortitude.  Journey  well  and  Journey 
patiently,  and  look  always  at  the  far  hori- 
zons. With  courage  as  your  companion  and 
idealism  as  your  guide,  I  know  that  all  of 
you  will  travel  through  life  with  honor,  and 
I  trust,  with  overflowing  success  and  happi- 
ness. 


A  Salale  to  B.  H.  Shearer,  Now  in  His  53d 
Year  as  Editor  of  the  Columbus  Iowa 
Gazette 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  iow.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5  1962 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  many  unsung  journalists  in  this 
country  who  edit  weekly  newspapers 
and  do  a  wonderful  job  in  their  com- 
munities, keeping  people  informed  and 
recording  for  posterity  the  history  of 
each  area.  One  record  of  which  I  would 
like  to  take  note  is  that  of  Editor  B.  H 
Shearer  of  the  Columbus  Iowa  Gazette, 
published  each  week  in  Columbus  Junc- 
tion. Iowa.  Mr.  Shearer  has  been  editor 
of  the  paper  for  53  years  of  its  75-ycar 
history,  starting  when  he  bought  the 
paper  on  May  1,  1909. 

"Since  that  Ivlay  of  1909."  Mr.  Shearer 
reported  recently,  "not  a  single  issue  has 
been  missed  ard  so  far  as  we  can  recall, 
only  part  of  one  issue  was  ever  late  for 
the  regular  meiils.'" 

Mr.  Shearer  was  bom  in  Ida  Grove. 
Iowa.  December  15.  1881.  He  graduated 
from  Ida  Grove  High  School  with  the 
class  of  1902.  He  attended  Drake  Uni- 
versity and  hiter  taught  school.  He 
learned  the  printing  business  at  Ida 
Grove  and  in  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  He  mar- 
ried Maude  S.  Hanft,  February  22,  1912. 
One  daughter  ;ind  three  sons  were  born 
to  this  union:  Mrs.  Marine  Robertson 
of  Letts;  Woodrow  J.  Shearer,  post- 
master at  Columbus  Junction:  William 
D.  Shearer,  witli  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Paul  V.  Shearer,  an 
attorney  at  Washington,  Iowa.  All  three 
sons  served  in  World  War  n.  Mrs. 
Shearer  died  June  15,  1961. 

Shearer  was  named  master  editor- 
publisher  in  1952.  He  is  a  very  young- 
looking  81  yeais  old  and  puts  in  a  reg- 
ular day  at  the  Gazette  shop,  coming 
to  work  around  7:30  each  morning  and 


working  an  8-  m-  »-hour  day  putting  the 
paper  together  for  the  next  issue. 

"The  paper  is  published  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week,"  he  says,  "and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  work 
slacks  off  for  all  of  us  and  there  is  time 
to  loaf  but  usually  we  are  kept  busy  at 
the  plant." 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty 
to  salute  Mr.  B.  H  Shearer  and  all  of 
the  editors  of  weekly  newspapers  for 
their  roles  in  the  community  life  of  the 
thousands  of  trading  areas  across  this 
great  country  of  ours  which  still  finds 
its  backbone  in  the  solid  citizens  in  these 
communities. 


Dedication  of  the  WilKamtburf,  Pa.,  Pott 
Office  Saturday,  June  2,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNS'S  LVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5, 1962 

Mr    VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

dedication  of  the  new  post  office  building 
at  Williamsburg.  Pa.,  took  place  Satur- 
day. June  2,  1962,  at  2  p.m..  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Williamsburg  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  the 
coui-se  of  the  program  it  was  my  privilege 
to  deliver  the  dedicatory  address  which 
follow.s : 

Addre.s.s  by  I?FPRr'=:E^•T^TIVI:  J.ames  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Membeh  of  Conchess,  20th  Dis- 
trict OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Dedicatio.n 

OI    THE    VVlLUAMSBt'EC  PoST  OFFICE  AT  WlL- 

I  lAMsBrRG,  Pa  .  June  2,   1962,  2  p.m. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  Wil- 
liam.sbu.'g  on   tiiis  memorable   occasion   and 
to   Join    with    you   in    the    pieasant    tasJc    of 
dedicating    yovir    fine    new    post    office. 

My  Interest  In  acquiring  a  modern  post 
offlce  for  William-sburg  began  In  1959 — at 
wliich  time  I  urged  ttie  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment to  consider  providing  this  community 
with  modern  postal  facnitles.  Tlierefore,  I 
am  a.=;  proud  of  this  new  building  as  you  are 
and  I  know  it  will  serve  you  well. 

This  new  post  office  will  not  only  provide 
better  postal  service — but  it  will  serve  as  an 
Improved  link  In  the  daily  communicatit.ns 
which  help  to  bind  us  together  as  a  strong 
and  free  nation.  Indeed,  the  post  offlce  is 
the  only  Federal  agency  that  is  located  in 
every  village,  town,  and  city  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  close  to  35.(KJ0 
po^t   offices  across  the  land   today. 

The  post  office  is  often  the  only  point  of 
contact  between  the  Government  and  the 
people 

As  we  dedicate  this  new  post  offlce  here 
In  Williamsburg  today,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  purpose 
and  spirit  behind  the  whole  concept  of  the 
post  offlce 

I  am  thinking  of  the  word  "service,"  be- 
cause the  great  tradition  behind  the  Amer- 
ican postal  system  is  service  to  all  Amer- 
icans—  rich,  poor,  ar.d  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

This  new  post  offlce  Is,  therefore,  more  than 
a  building  where  your  mall  comes  through. 
It  stands  here  in  the  heart  of  Williamsburg 
a«  a  symbol  of  otir  American  heritage  and 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  151  years,  since 
1811  when  your  nrst  poet  offlce  was  estab- 
lished, Williamsburg  has  had  33  postmasters. 
Including   your    present    acting    postmaster. 
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Ruth  D.  Orassmyer.  Bach  postmaster.  In 
his  own  time,  has  been  a  witness  to  the  un- 
folding history  of  WllUamsburg.  Whan  your 
first  postmaster  took  offlce  In  1811  Williams- 
burg had  Just  changed  its  name  from  Ake- 
town. 

The  village  of  Aketown  had  been  founded 
by  Jacob  Ake — a  German  who  came  here 
Irom  Maryland  In  1790. 

Jacob  Ake  acquired  some  600  acres  of 
land  and  engaged  Patrick  Caasldy,  a  sur- 
veyor from  Newry.  to  parcel  out  a  number 
of  village  lota.  And  in  1796  the  plan  of  the 
village  was  recorded  In  the  county  office  of 
the  recorder  of  deeds. 

If  you  feel — as  I  do — that  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  a  community  can  be  measured 
by  the  kind  of  people  who  first  settled  It. 
then  Williamsburg  was  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  had  such  a  splendid  start. 

The  35  or  40  families  whose  homes  were 
in  the  town  of  Williamsburg  when  your  first 
postmaster  was  Installed  were  of  good  pio- 
neer stock  and  of  many  religious  denomina- 
tions: Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian. 
German   Reformed,  and  Roman   Catholic. 

Who  were  some  of  these  first  settlers? 
And  what  kind  of  livelihood  was  then  avail- 
able to  them? 

There  was  Washington  Harris  who  operated 
a  tannery.  John  Barr  owned  the  grist  and 
sawmill.  Jack  Duck  was  the  blacksmith. 
Peter  Metz  and  Samuel  Fluke  were  car- 
p€nt«rB.  Adam  Lower  was  a  weaver.  God- 
frey Lantzer,  the  shoemaker,  George  Kneop- 
ler.  the  village  doctor.  And  Abram  Winters 
owned  the  distillery. 

Good  Americans,  all,  and  engaged  in  good 
private  enterprUe.  Eveo'thlng  we  know 
alxjut  the  early  settlers  in  Williamsburg  and 
throughout  Blair  Coxmty  Indicates  that 
these  people  were  the  kind  of  citizens  of 
whom  we  are  proud. 

They  were  sturdy,  Eelf-reltant  men  and 
women,  who  by  their  upright  lives  and 
characters,  their  faith  n  God,  and  by  their 
adherence  to  American  Ideals,  set  an  example 
for  their  children  and  :helr  children  s  chil- 
dren. 

In  dedicating  this  new  post  offlce  today  I 
like  to  think  that  we  ure  dedicating  it  not 
only  to  Williamsburg's  future  but  also  to 
Williamsburg's  past — and  to  these  hardy 
early  settlers  who  set  tlieir  stamp  upon  this 
city. 

Williamsburg  has  every  right  to  l>e  proud 
of  Its  founder — Jacob  ^ke — and  indeed,  he 
must  have  been  held  In  very  high  esteem  by 
the  village  which  was  ilrst  named  Aketown 
in  his  honor  and  later  changed  to  Williams- 
burg In  honor  of  his  son,  William. 

Jacob  Ake  took  personal  responsibility  for 
the  educational  and  rel  glous  life  of  the  new 
community  which  he  founded.  He  estab- 
lished in  Williamsburg  the  first  elementary 
school  in  the  whole  ccunty.  He  employed 
teachers  for  the  young  and  paid  them  out 
of  his  own  pocket  for  a  period  of  some  15 
years  until  subscrlptlor  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Jacob  Ake  serveti  as  the  village  truant 
officer. 

He  used  to  make  regular  visits  to  the 
village  households  to  check  up  on  at- 
tendance. 

And  It  is  said  that  when  Jacob  Ake  "issued 
a  command,  the  parentage  acquiesced  and 
the  children  rendered  obedience." 

Jacob  Ake  set  aside  the  second  floor  of 
his  own  home  to  permit  a  group  of  Methodist 
citizens  to  worship. 

In  1816,  when  the  Williamsburg  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Gem  an  reformed  families 
Joined  together  to  build  a  Union  Church  on 
High  Street,  Jacob  Ake  donated  the  lot. 

Ten  years  later.  In  ,826.  he  donated  an- 
other lot  to  enable  the  :i»resbyterians  to  build 
their  own  church. 

Life  was  not  a  bed  oT  roses  by  any  means 
for  the  early  Williams  3urg  families — or  for 
the  succeeding  generatl  jns.  But  these  people 
worked  with  a  vision  oi  the  future  greaUiess 


of  their  town  and  they  accomplished  great 
things  often  under  very  trying  circumstances. 
The  development  of  Williamsburg  followed 
pretty  much  the  same  pattern  as  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages  of  Blair  County. 
Their  beginnings  were  humble. 

Some  were  destined  to  grow  In  size  and  Im- 
portance— others  to  reach  only  a  limited  state 
of  development.  Indeed,  the  history  of  Blair 
County  might  be  said  to  be  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  And  WlUlamsbtirg.  like 
every  other  American  community,  has  had 
Its  good  times  and  its  not  so  good  tmies. 
Progress  is  seldom  an  unbroken  curve  up- 
ward. 

There  have  always  been  adjustments  to 
innovations,  new  methods  of  transportation 
and  communication,  new  Industries,  and  new 
technologies. 

Before  1800  there  was  little  In  the  way  of 
manufacturing  In  Blair  County  except  for  a 
few  grist  and  sawmills  but  It  wasn't  long 
after  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  before 
Ironworks,  tanneries,  and  woolen  mills 
sprang  up.  The  first  oil  mill  was  put  Into 
operation  In  Williamsburg  In  1814.  Twenty 
years  later  WlUiamsburg  had  the  largest 
woolen  mill  In  the  county. 

In  1857  the  Juniata  Ptirnaces  were  estab- 
lished here.  The  earliest  furnaces  were 
fueled  by  charcoal — and  the  market  for  the 
first  iron  produced  In  the  Juniata  Valley  was 
in  Pittsburgh. 

It  was  transported  at  great  expense — first 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules  across  the 
AUeghenles  to  Johnstown,  and  from  there  It 
was  floated  In  flat- bottomed  boats  down  the 
Conemaugh  to  the  Allegheny  and  on  to  Its 
destination.  Later  when  the  pike  was  con- 
structed It  was  hauled  by  wagons  until  the 
canal  was  built  in  1832.  The  canal  provided 
a  cheap  and  speedy  means  of  shipping  pro- 
duce and  goods  and  gave  Williamsburg  mer- 
chants many  customers  within  a  radius  of 
15  miles. 

The  canal  was  a  great  advance  and  no 
doubt  It  was  considered  to  b*  the  alltlme 
hope  for  the  future.  But  that  gave  way  to 
the  railroad,  and  some  40  years  after,  the 
Frankstown  section  of  the  canal  was  aban- 
doned and  the  last  of  the  steam  packets  to 
ryn  from  Hollldaysburg  to  Petersburg  was 
broken  up  at  Williamsburg. 

After  the  railroad  came  the  automobile 
and  then  the  airplane.  Yes,  each  oi  Wil- 
liamsburg's 33  postmasters  has  seen  the  on- 
ward march  of  change.  But  there  Is  one 
change  which  they  have  not  seen  and  I  hope 
they  never  will. 

I  am  referring  to  the  unchanging  character 
an#J  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Williamsburg 
which  have  always  been  Its  great  strength. 
Let  us  resolve,  as  we  face  the  challenges 
before  us.  to  always  remain  steadfast  and 
loyal  to  those  qualities  which  our  age  re- 
quires: self-reliance,  confidence,  and  perse- 
verance. In  short,  let  this  new  post  office 
which  we  dedicate  here  today  stand  as  a 
s>Tnbol  of  optimism  and  faith  In  Williams- 
burg's future. 

On  this  eventful  occasion  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  Acting  Postmaster  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.  Grassmyer  and  the  dedicated  em- 
ployees of  the  Williamsburg  post  offlce  on 
being  able  to  perform  their  duties  with  mod- 
ern postal  equipment. 

Likewise,  the  patrons  of  the  Williamsburg 
post  office  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  a  fine  new  building  In  the  community 
since  it  will  provide  modern  postal  facili- 
ties for  this  entire  area.  In  addition,  the 
appearance  of  the  community  has  been 
greatly  Improved. 

Therefore,  In  dedicating  this  new  p>ost 
offlce  building,  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  congratulate  the  residents  of  Williamsburg 
as  they  Join  with  other  communities  In 
keeping  pace  with  American  progress. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks w^ith  a  quotation  as  one  last  reminder 
of    the    unmatched   spirit    of    the    American 


postal  service  which  has  served  us  so  faith- 
fully since  the  colonial  days.  The  quota- 
tion, which  I  used  last  year  In  my  remarks 
In  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Williamsburg  poet  offlce,  embodies  the  words 
of  Charles  Norton  Eliot  and  was  edited  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

These  words  are  inscribed  on  the  central 
post  offlce  buUdlng  In  Washington.  DC,  and 
summarize  In  capsule  form  the  extensive  role 
of  the  U.S.  postal  system  In  domestic  and  In- 
ternational affairs; 

"Mesaenger   of   sympathy  and   love. 
Servant  of  parted  friends. 
Consoler  of  the  lonely. 
Bond  of   the  scattered  family, 
Enlarger  of   the  common  life. 

'Carrier  of   news  and  knowledge. 
Instrument  of  trade  and  Industry, 
Promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance. 
Of  peace,  and  good  wUl 
Among  men  and  nations." 


Oklahoma  Doctors  Volnnteer  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5. 1962 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  Presbyterian  Church  and  a 
group  of  medical  doctors  in  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
launched  a  highly  commendable  pro- 
gram of  people-to-people  aid  in  the 
continuing  fight  against  disease  and  de- 
plorable health  conditions  in  underde- 
veloped pai-ts  of  the  world. 

Sponsored  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chuich  of  Tulsa,  already  11  medical 
specialists  from  that  church's  congrega- 
tion have  volunteered  their  services  as 
medical  missionaries. 

The  idea  to  inaugurate  the  program 
in  Tulsa  was  initiated  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Lewis. 
Jr..  a  Tulsa  heart  specialist,  and  Dr. 
Bryant  M.  Kirkland.  senior  minister  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Soon 
they  coined  the  name  "Doctors  in  Asia 
Program."  and  interest  in  making  the 
project  a  success  was  shown  by  the  en- 
tire congregation. 

The  11  volunteers — each  a  specialist 
in  his  own  chosen  field  of  medicine — do- 
nated their  time,  talents,  knowledge,  and 
Christian  spirit  for  a  6  weeks'  tenure  in 
the  Miraj,  India,  area.  So  far.  four  of 
these  Tulsa  doctors  have  completed  their 
8  weeks'  tour  in  Miraj  and  their  work 
there  has  been  outstanding  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  individual  Americans  can  do 
in  these  crucial  times  to  serve  effectively 
their  church,  their  fellowman.  and  their 
counti-y 

Dr.  Maxwell  Johnson.  Dr.  George  H. 
Krietmeyer,  Dr.  William  C.  Pratt,  and 
Dr.  Lewis  were  the  four  Tulsans  who  have 
completed  the  pilot  project  in  India. 
Besides  treating  disease  and  spending 
extensive  hours  in  surgery,  these  men 
worked  from  early  morning  to  iate  at 
night  conducting  clinics  and  seminars, 
ti-aining  native  interns,  introducing  new 
methods  of  treatments  and  in  eeneral 
educating  and  sharing  their  rast  medi- 
cal knowledge  with  the  people  of  ;ius 
remote  portion  of  India 
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Travel  costs  to  and  from  India  and 
part  of  the  oversea  expenses  for  each 
doctor  volunteer  were  underwritten  by 
the  Tulsa  consxegation.  Elven  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church  became  so  enthusias- 
tic about  the  program  that  they  raised 
$2,500  for  the  purchase  of  four  heart 
diagnostic  machines  to  be  used  in  the 
mission  hospital  at  Miraj. 

All  Oklahomans  and  the  Nation  are 
proud  of  the  courageous  sacrifices  these 
Tulsa  physicians  have  made  to  further 
the  understanding  of  modem  medical 
technology  in  less  fortunate  areas  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  we  are  proud  of  these 
Oklahomans  for  their  efforts  in  solidi- 
fying good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  an  important  Asiatic  neigh- 
bor in  the  international  community. 

Their  efforts,  along  with  other  proj- 
ects such  as  Project  Hope,  are  examples 
of  the  outstanding  medical  and  health 
contributions  being  made  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  people  in  other 
sections  of  the  world.  Few  efforts  pro- 
duce more  gratifying  and  long-lasting 
results  than  people  working  with  people 
to  improve  health  conditions  and  the 
standards  and  opportunities  for  medical 
care  in  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world. 


Turning    the    Tide    Against    Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  5, 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  free 
world,  faced  by  the  threat  of  com- 
munism, needs  constantly  to  reevaluate 
the  scope  and  explosiveness  of  the  Red 
threat,  and  to  streng+hen — and,  as 
necessary,  strategically  redeploy — efforts 
more  effectively  to  cope  with  this  menace. 

Only  unless  and  until  we  become  more 
knowledgeable,  however,  not  only  of 
Communist  strategies,  but  also  of  Red 
thinking  and  motivation,  can  we  effec- 
tively meet  the  Red  menace. 

As  civilized  people  imbued  with  respect 
for  human  dignity,  morality,  and  prin- 
ciple, we  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
have  taken  too  long  in  gaining  awareness 
of  the  incredible  credo  which  motivates 
Red  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  impor- 
tant to  remind  the  American  people — 
and,  indeed,  the  free  world — of  the  im- 
moral, unethical,  unprincipled  precepts 
which  underlie  Communist  policy. 

Recently.  Look  magazine  published 
a  thought-stirring  article  entitled 
"Lenin— the  Man  Who  Put  a  Red  Star 
in  the  Sky'."  Highlighted  in  the  article 
are  Lenin's  "Ten  Commandments  of 
Revolution."  as  follows: 

1.  Never  reject  terror  on  principle. 

2.  Salvation  lies  only  along  the  road  of 
International  Socialist  revolution. 

3.  There  are  no  morals  in  politics;  there 
Is  only  expediency. 

4.  Religion   is  the  opiate  of  the  people. 

5.  Let  me  teach  the  children,  and  the  seed 
I  have  sown  will  never  be  uprooted. 

6.  Truth  does  not  count  unless  it  serves 
an  end. 


7.  Our  tactic:  absolute  distrust.  •    •    • 

8.  Regard  all  persons  without  sentiment, 
fl.  Promises  are  like  piecrusts:  made  to  be 

broken. 

10.  Scheme  •  •  •  zigzag  •  •  •  retreat  •  •  • 
anything  to  hajiten  the  coming  to  power  of 
communism. 

Over  the  we-ekend  I  was  privileged  to 
review,  in  a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  other  aspects  of  the  Red 
threat.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  of  the  broadcast  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   address   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Turning    the    Tide    Ag.mnst    Communism 

In  a  world  of  great  promise  and  challenge, 
communism  still  represents  a  most  serious 
threat  to  freedcm. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  Reds  have  gained 
control  of  abou;  a  billion  people  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  including:  U.S.S.R.,  Communist 
China,  Rumania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria.  East  Germany,  Hungarv,  and 
Albania. 

On  the  globa.  horizons,  however,  there  are 
now  signs  appearing  that:  (I)  Tlie  peak  of 
the  Red  tide  may  have  been  reached;  (2)  the 
perimeter  of  tl-ie  Western  World  has  hard- 
ened, making  even  "chipping"  aggressions 
more  difficult;  i3)  the  Communist  svstems— 
in  the  U.S.S.R  iind  Red  China— e.xistlng  long 
enough  to  pro^e,  or  disprove,  workability- 
have  suffered  serloxis  setbacks.    For  e.xample  : 

(a)  The  agricultural  programs  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China-  regrettably, 
along  with  stiirving  human  beings— have 
fallen  on  their  faces;  (b)  the  lack  of  con- 
sumer goods  to  meet  day-to-day  needs  of  the 
people,  stands  is  a  mark  against  the  Com- 
munist systems  (particularly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  newly  emerging  nations  looking  for 
systems  to  best  promote  progress  In  their 
own  countries);  and  (c)  productionwlse,  the 
West  (in  fact,  the  United  States  aione),  is 
still  far  outstripping  the  entire  Communist 
bloc. 

In  historical  perspective,  then,  the  rise 
of  communism  may  well  have  reached  its 
pinnacle. 

Realistically,  however,  efTectlve,  anti- 
Communist  policies  of  the  West — as  well  as 
the  weaknesses  of  communism,  iuelf — will 
determine  the  rate  of  decline  of  Red  in- 
fluence, if  at  all.  in  the  world. 

The  challenge,  then,  requires  the  West 
to  strategically  reconcentrate,  and  Lf  neces- 
sary, redirect  its  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  ideolcglcal  forces  for  speeding  tho 
downfall  of  corimunlsm.  Specificaily.  "such 
steps  should  include: 

Making  the  most  of  failures  by  the  Com- 
munist system  in  agriculture  and  other 
economic  programs; 

Maintaining  a  hardened  free  world  perim- 
eter against  Communist  aggression;  and 

Strengthening  a  deterrent  force  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  make  broad  scale  nuc'ear  ag- 
gression suicide  for  the  attacking  nation; 

Keeping  a  flexible  fighting  force  "on  the 
alert,"  particularly  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  in  which  the  East-West  lines  have  not 
been  clearly  defined  and  the  Reds  still  may 
venture  lerser  aggressions;  and 

Undertaking  a  more  effective  political, 
economic.  Ideological  counter-offensive 
aimed  toward:  (ai  Thwarting  Red  aggres- 
sions; (b)  Breaking  up  the  Communist  bloc; 
and  (ci  Strengthening  the  non-Communist 
nations. 

At  such  a  decisive  time  in  iiistory,  more- 
over, there  Is  no  excuse,  or  justification  for 
haggling  among,  with  a  resulting  weakening 
of.  Western  allies:  and  for  falling  to  carry 
forw.ard  a  dynamic,  all-encompassing  efforf 
to  defeat  the  Communist  conspiracy  on  all 
fronts. 


Rfalistically,  the  Reds,  despite  the  difficul- 
ties at  home  and  abroad,  can  still  be  expected 
to  stir  up  real  trouble,  particularly  in  the 
less-developed  area*  of  the  world,  as  south- 
east Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  priority  of  goals,  then.  Includes:  d) 
For  the  present,  to  defeat  communiam's  ex- 
pansion program;  and  (2)  to  create  the  nec- 
e.ss.u-y  machinery  for  ultimately  eeUibllshlng 
and  perpetuaUng  peace  in  the  world. 


Annual  Memorial  Day  Parade  and  Serr- 
ices  of  the  Memorial  Day  Association, 
Malvern,  Pa.,  Sunday,  June  3,  1962 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVMriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5. 1962 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  3,  1962,  at  2  pjn.,  the  Mal- 
vern, Pa..  Memorial  Day  A.s.soc!alion 
held  Its  annual  Memorial  Day  parade  and 
seivices. 

The  colorful  parade  was  participated 
in  by  the  local  posts  of  the  American 
LetTion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
together  with  their  auxiliaries  and  other 
civic  organizations,  including  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  and  units  from  the  police 
and  fire  departments  and  local  schools. 
The  parade  passed  throuprh  the  commu- 
nity of  Malvern  and  terminated  at  the 
historical  Paoli  Massacre  Grounds 
where  the  services  were  held  and  at 
which  time  I  delivered  the  following  ad- 
diess: 

Address  by  Representative  J.amfs  E  Van 
Zandt.  Membix  or  Cokgksss.  20th  Dis- 
trict   OF    PKNNSYLVAPilA.    AT   TIIW.    MfMORIAL 

Day    Servic  cs    Spomsoreo    bt    V  F  W.    and 
American   Iecion  Posts   »t  Malvern    Pa 
Jr.NE  3,  1962 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  Chester 
County,  and  particularly  rewarding  to  come 
to  Malvern  and  Paoll.  where  tradition  is  re- 
tained In  all  the  raw  splendor  It  deserves 
The  PaoU  Memorial  Ground  Is  a  perfect 
cnse  In  p<jlnt  for  was  It  not  here  that  the 
American  ca\ise  was  dlsastrouslv  defeated 
in  the  fall  of  1777?  And  was  It  not  foKow- 
ing  this  defeat  that  the  patriot  forces  ral- 
lied to  wrest  the  torch  of  victory  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy? 

How  fitting  a  site  for  Memorial  Dav  serv- 
ices  In  a   period   like  the  present 

In  tribute  to  factual  tradition,  n.s  oj>- 
posed  to  fanciful  glorification,  we  have  dedi- 
cated these  grounds — the  scene  of  Amerlran 
disaster  -in  honor  of  tho.se  who  gave  their 
lives  in  behalf  of  the  dream  we  are  living 
out  today,  a  dream  of  freedom,  which  has 
served  to  inspire  the  freedu.m-lovlng  people 
of  the  world  wherever  tliey  reside 

Yes.  we  lost  a  battle  at  P.ioll.  and  we  l"st 
It  badly.  Tlie  American  commander  in  that 
instance  was  Ocn.  Anthony  Wayne,  a  hero 
of  many  victories. 

■'Mui  Anthony"  Wayne,  they  call  him, 
"mad"  as  a  bull  when  engaged  In  battle,  and 
generally  as  clever  as  a  fox  On  this  occaFinn, 
however.  Wayne  was  matched  by  British 
cleverne.ss  and  overmatched  in  the  mnttv-r  of 
ruthlessness 

In  September  1777.  BritL^h  troops  invaded 
Penn.sylvania,  with  Philadelphia,  the  Conti- 
nental Capital,  as  their  objective.  The  Inva- 
sion culminated  In  the  historic  Battle  of 
the  Brandywine  on  September  11,  In  which 
the  Americans  suffered  a  decl.slve  defeat. 
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Philadelphia  was  thrown  into  panic.  Tor- 
lee  remained  in  the  city  while  patrtote  f\ed. 
Congress  adjourned  on  September  18  to  meet 
in  Lancaster  for  1  day  and  then  to  hurry  off 
again  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  to  York, 
which  remained  the  eeat  of  Government  dur- 
ing th2  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  at  York  that  the  Congress  approved 
the  A.'"tlcle6  of  Confedeiation,  the  first  Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

In  the  process  of  advancing  on  Philadel- 
phia the  British  were  advised  that  General 
Wayne  was  in  their  path,  encamped  at  Paoli 

A  si>eclal  force  was  therefore  dispatched 
to  knf>ck  out  Wayne  and  clear  the  way  to 
Pliiladelphla 

Waj  nc  wae  truly  surprised  In  what  was 
to  be  known  as  the  'Paoli  massacre,"  be- 
cause of  the  ruthlessress  of  the  British  In 
using  the  bayonet  anc  their  refusal  to  give 
quarter.  Three  hundred  American.-;  were  lost 
In  the  encounter,  and  6  days  later  Philadel- 
phia was  seized. 

TTie  story  was  not  o.-er.  of  course  for  the 
story  of  American  military  endeavor  is  yet 
to  be  closed  on  a  disa!;trnus  note 

Wayne  survived  the  Paoll  massacre  to  clear 
his  name  of  negllgenc;  before  a  court-mar- 
tial board,  which  acquitted  him  "with  the 
hlgheyt  honor."  Prom  that  point  forward, 
however,  the  memory  of  the  massacre  was 
to  bum  like  a  flame  in  the  mind  of  General 
Wayne,  to  the  confldfrable  discomfiture  of 
the'  British 

In  the  latter  part  o1  June  1778  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  evacuated  Philadelphia  and  marched 
for  New  York. 

At  Monmouth,  N  J.  he  was  attacked  by 
Washington  and  whi  n  the  crack  British 
guards^the  flower  of  Clinton's  army — cut 
Irmse  with  a  counterattack  Wayne  repulsed 
them  with  the  bay  met — at  considerable 
British  expense 

In  July  1779,  Wayne  wa;s  sent  acain.'^t  Stony 
Point.  NY.,  an  aim  >st  lmpret;iiable  fort 
standing  out  on  a  hit;h  r(xk  near  the  wci-t 
bank  of  the  Hudson  R  ver.  The  British  con- 
trol of  Stony  Point  was  regarded  a.s  a  threat 
to  the  American  posit  on  at  West  Point  and 
Wayne  was  dlrect^-d  to  reduce  or  seize  tiie 
g.irrl.son  tliere  if  ix>s.'lble 

Three  columns  of  patrtots  waded  waist 
deep  through  a  flot)dfd  marsh  with  Wayne 
at  their  front  urging  them  on.  In  the  end 
the  entire  Brltlih  comoiand  surrendered  and 
Wayne  emerged  the  vl(  t.<.)r 

It  was  the  brightest  moment  of  his  lus- 
trous career.  The  ca  nure  of  Stony  Point, 
followed  by  clemency  for  the  defeated, 
sp.irked  the  morale  of  American  troops  and 
civilians  throughout  the  country.  Messages 
of  congratulations  ;  nd  rejoicing  flooded 
Congress  and  Wayne  was  personally  con- 
gratulated by  Washington  and  Lafayette  as 
well  as   being  honorec,  by  Congress. 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  war  he  went 
south  to  help  destroy  the  last  remnants  of 
British  resistance. 

It  has  often  been  written  that  Wayne  was 
fired  by  his  victory  at  Stony  Point  and  that 
his  subsequent  vlct/i-tes  appeared  to  stem 
from  the  outcome  of  that  battle.  I  am  not 
so  sure,  however. 

It  has  often  occurr?d  to  me  that  he  well 
may  have  risen  to  grrauiess  In  consequence 
of  the  defeat  he  suffered  at  Paoli.  For — in 
truth  — there  Is  nothing  so  determined  as 
an  American  who  ha?  almort  seen  the  cause 
of  freedom  slip  from  lil."?  gra?p 

This  was  what  happened  to  General  Wayne 
at  Paoll.  and  from  that  point  forward  he 
was  unstoppable. 

The  rule  applied  to  'jeneral  Wayne  can  also 
be  applied  to  every  American  military  hero 
In  our  history.  None  have  been  infallible, 
but  all  have  been  determined  and  relentless 
in  the  fight  for  Amer  can  principles. 

Consider  the  case  ot  Washington,  who  fled 
before  the  British  at  Long  Island,  retreated 
across  New  Jersey  and  crossed  the  Delaware, 
gomg  south  without  u  hope  of  victory. 
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He.  too.  turned  at  bay  to  recross  the  Dela- 
ware and  crush  the  British  In  a  mighty 
counterattack. 

Or  oonalder  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  remark- 
able American  general  who  routed  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  South, 

Greene  was  a  scholarly  man  who  carried  a 
book  of  military  tactics  under  his  arm  on  all 
occasions.  He  was  also  a  cautious  man  who 
retreated  more  often  perhaps  than  any  Amer- 
ican general  in  history.  But  whenever  the 
enemy  caught  up  with  him  he  made  up  for 
his  retreats  with  the  wildest  brand  of  fight- 
ing Imaginable. 

In  the  end  Greene  not  only  secured  the 
Southern  States  to  the  American  cause  but 
utterly  routed  the  British,  who  recalled 
lilm  as  a  giant  In  battle. 

Our  armies  also  were  given  to  retreating 
in  the  War  of  1812.  But  there  again  the 
American  sense  of  liberty  could  stand  Ju-st 
EO  much  of  defeat,  and  when  the  Americans 
turned  to  meet  the  pursuer,  on  American 
soil,  the  counterattack  was  devastating  and 
the  pursuers  became  the  pursued. 

We  have  had  our  dark  days  In  almost  every 
instance  of  American  combat,  and  few  Amer- 
ican military  heroes  have  gone  unscathed 

Gen  Robert  E.  Lee  was  so  badly  battered 
In  the  West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861  that 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  his  ever  re- 
ceiving another  command. 

He  got  his  second  chance,  however,  and 
burned  his  name  across  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish 
himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  ge- 
niuses of  all  times 

Gen  Uly.sses  S.  Grant  was  also  badly  han- 
dled in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  so  badly,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  temporarily  relieved  of  com- 
mand But  Grant,  too,  came  back  to  best  the 
Confederate  magician.  General  Lee.  In  the 
f.nal  phase  of  the  Civil  War. 

So  it  has  gone  throughout  our  history  up 
to  and  Including  the  recent  Korean  conflict. 

In  that  encounter,  you  will  recall,  we 
twice  were  turned  and  twice  were  driven  to 
the  ."^ca  only  to  hammer  our  way  back  witli 
the  most  brilliant  display  of  cour.^ge  In 
recent  military  history. 

The  story  of  the  American  refusal  to  sur- 
render is  as  familiar  to  all  of  us  as  the 
back  of  our  own  hands.  It  Is  therefore  not 
presumptuous  on  our  part.  I  believe,  to  as- 
sume that  we  can  hammer  our  way  back  in 
another  mighty  struggle  wherein  we  have 
yet  to  taste  victory. 

By  this  I  refer  to  the  struggle  for  universal 
peace  in  which  the  free  world  has  been 
mightily  engaged  since  the  first  moment  the 
United  States  proclaimed  herself  the  original 
freedom-loving  Nation  of  recent  times. 

Peace  is  the  logical  goal,  or  one  of  the 
logical  goals,  of  democracy  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  war  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
tyranny. 

Tlie  tyrant  antagonl^.es  and  therefore  ex- 
pects to  engage  In  war  with  those  he  has 
ant.agouized.  The  lover  of  freedom  for  all 
nations  knows  no  such  purpose,  however, 
and  seeks  no  such  result.  In  all  of  history 
mankind  has  been  plagued  by  the  bullying, 
blatant,  boastful   manner   of   the  tyrant. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  world  have  been  required  to 
go  out,  time  and  again,  with  weapons  in 
hand,  to  check  the  march  of  those  who 
would  crush  them  in  the  name  of  force,  and 
force  alone. 

When  first  the  cause  of  democracy  secured 
a  foothold  in  the  councUs  of  government 
it  was  made  clear  to  all  that  there  would  be 
a  strenuous  effort  made  to  avert  future 
bloodshed.  Yet  that  was  not  enough  to 
change  the  trend  of  history. 

Why?  Because  the  bullying,  blustering 
tyrants  of  the  earth  have  continued  to 
march  and  the  freedom-loving  peoples  have 
been  required  to  countermarch  In  the  effort 
to  protect  their  liberty  and  freedom. 


It  Is  all  very  discouraging,  but  by  no  means 
hopeless,  notwithstanding  the  presence  In 
the  world  today  of  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
sword-rattUng  minions  and  satellites. 

As  of  this  moment  we  stand  confronted 
with  the  picture  of  a  world  comprising  two 
armed  camps:  One,  containing  the  snarling, 
slashing  exponents  of  communism;  the 
other,  the  firm,  determined  practitioners  of 
American  ideals. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  two 
camps  must  ultimately  come  to  blows  and  I 
would  not  be  one  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  such  a  disastrous  result. 

Certainly,  if  they  seek  to  force  us  to  our 
knees,  they  will  find  themselves  engulfed  in 
a  conflict  of  terrible  proportions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  possibility  exists 
that  at  least  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  made  their  point  In  the  everlasting 
struggle  with  those  who  wish  to  rule  by 
force. 

For  never  before  In  history  have  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  possessed  the 
p>ower  to  annihilate  an  aggressor  with  one 
punch — the  nuclear  punch — which  every 
prospective  aggressor  knows  to  be  in  fxist- 
ence  today. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  everybody  knows 
about  an  aggressor  and  that  Is  the  fact  that 
he  prefers  to  win  without  gambling  and  is 
decidedly  reluctant  to  engage  in  battle  at 
all.  if  the  odds  are  against  success. 

Well,  the  odds  of  the  nuclear  age  are  not 
only  against  military  success,  but  over- 
whelmingly against  it. 

For  that  reason  the  major  Communist 
powers  of  the  earth  are  required,  at  this 
point,  to  talk  in  terms  of  economic  victory 
as  opposed  to  military  victory. 

Here  again,  they  find  themselves  defeated 
from  the  start  by  the  healthier  capitalist 
economy,  and  so  long  as  they  choose  to  fight 
it  out  in  the  field  of  economics  they  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  very  little. 

In  tl.l.-  respect  a  familiar  story  appears  on 
thi  verge  of  being  toli  once  more. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n  the  Com- 
munist forces  rushed  to  the  forefront,  cap- 
tured several  countries,  and  drove  us  back 
in  dismay. 

We  are  rallying,  however,  in  typical  Ameri- 
can fashion  and  there  Is  an  excellent  possi- 
bility of  victory  in  the  foreseeable  fut\u-e. 

In  the  manner  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  the 
American  economy  has  shown  the  ability  to 
reassert  itself,  in  the  wake  of  a  serious 
a&sault,  and  is  ready  once  again  for  battle 
With  an  enemy  who  sought  for  the  quick 
victory,  and  fears  the  outcome  of  a  long  and 
drawn-out  struggle. 

How  is  it  all  to  end? 

Unfortunately.  I  am  no  prophet. 

I  only  know  that  the  faith  that  has 
brought  us  through  to  victory  so  often  In 
the  past  is  certain  to  bring  us  through  again 
to  victory  in  the  current  struggle  for  a 
jjeaceful   world. 

Tliat,  as  I  see  It.  Is  the  message  of  Men^o- 
rial  Dav    1962. 


Address  by  Honorabie  WObar  Mills  Be- 
fore  the   American  Good   Governmeiit 

Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

OF    TENNZSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5  1962 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  some  of  the 
remarks  which  were  made  at  the  rec?nt 
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award  dinner  of  the  American  Good 
Oovemment  Society,  at  which  the  Hon- 
orable WiLBUm  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  hon- 
ored. 
The  mnarks  follow: 

Governor  SHmss  (toastmaster) .  We  are 
particularly  fortunate  to  have  to  Introduce 
the  tint  of  the  award  winners  this  eve- 
ning, one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Wn.r.TAMB.     Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you.  Governor 
Shivers.  Secretary  Humphrey,  distinguished 
gueste  and  friends  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  never  in  my  15 
years  experience  In  government  service  have  I 
ever  had  a  more  pleasant  assignment  than 
that  of  being  asked  here  tonight  to  present 
an  award  to  a  man,  who  during  these  years, 
I  have  come  to  know  as  a  friend  and  to 
respect  as  one  of  America's  great  statesman. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagin.  how  the 
American  Good  Government  Society  could 
possibly  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  or 
harder  working  Member  of  Congress  to  honor 
here  tonight  with  ite  George  Washington 
Award  than  the  man  that  I  am  privileged 
to  introduce  to  you  here  at  this  time.  I've 
chosen  the  words  "appropriate  and  hard- 
working" not  as  simple  adjectives  to  be 
used  loosely  but  because  they  are  so  partic- 
ularly fitting  and  descriptive  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  refer. 

WiLBim  Mills  Is  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  in  Arkan- 
sas and  although  one  of  his  finest  attributes 
Is  the  outstanding  manner  In  which  he  serves 
the  constituency  of  his  congressional  district 
in  the  Congress,  this  would  not  t>egin  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  achievements  and  abilities, 
if  we  were  to  stop  at  this  point. 

WiLBiTH  Mills  is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  easily 
one  of  the  most  powerf\il  committees  in  the 
Congress  and.  as  chairman  of  that  powerful 
committee  Wilbur  Mills  Is  literally  at  the 
focal  point  of  legislation,  dealing  with  the 
extremely  ccnnplex  and  intricate  body  of  laws 
governing  our  Nation's  taxes  and  tariffs.  I 
think  WiLBtJK's  philosophy  of  taxation  can 
best  be  understood  by  quoting  directly  from 
one  of  his  most  recent  statemente:  "I  believe 
that  the  function  of  taxation  is  to  raise  rev- 
enue. That  may  sound  obvious,  but  I  say 
it  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not  go  along  with 
economiste  who  think  of  taxation  primarily 
as  an  instrument  for  stimulating,  breaking, 
or  otherwise  manipulating  the  economy." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  my  opportunity  during 
the  past  several  years  to  work  with  WrLBtra 
on  innumerable  occasions,  particularly  on 
conference  committees  on  tax  bills,  to  iron 
out  the  differences  between  those  bills  as 
they  have  been  passed  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  A  more  astute  and  knowledge- 
able man,  a  more  competent  authority  on 
the  patchwork  of  laws  which  we  call  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  here  In  Congress  and  I  have  no 
difficulty  whatsoever,  as  a  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  expressing  my 
great  admiration  and  high  esteem  for  this 
highly  qualified  Democrat,  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  His  devotion  to  what 
most  times,  at  the  best,  can  be  called  a 
thankless  Job  and  his  unending  patience  in 
dealing  with  the  tremendous  pressures  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  any  man  holding 
this  responsible  position  are  a  tribute  both 
to  the  man  himself  and  to  the  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Arkansas  who  have 
sent  him  to  Washington  as  their  represent- 
ative since  1938. 

I  am  highly  honored  and  proud   to  read 
this  resolution  of  tribute  and  honor  to  Wn,- 


tm  Mills,  the  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  Stete  of  Arkansas.  Wilbuk,  it's  a 
resolution  of  tribute  and  honor  to:  Wilboti 
Daigh  Mills,  stetesm&n  and  patriot,  lawyer 
and  eminent  authority  on  the  tax  laws  of 
the  National  Government,  has  served  the 
people  of  Arkansas  and  of  the  United  States 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  since  January  1958  as 
the  chairman  of  Its  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

His  profound  knowledge  of  our  pxatchwork 
system  of  taxation,  uneven,  unfair,  and  un- 
wise in  Ite  burden  on  the  people  and  their 
livelihoods  caused  him  to  undertake  a  monu- 
mentel  step,  looking  toward  a  comprehensive 
and  constructive  tax  reform  which  will  re- 
duce tax  rates  without  sacrificing  necessary 
revenues.  His  prudence  and  painstaking  care 
combine  to  Inspire  confidence  in  his  approach 
to  the  work  of  his  committee. 

Chairman  Mills  can  be  relied  upon  to  urge 
a  system  of  taxation  that  will  encourage  tlie 
formation  of  capital,  the  true  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
country.  Arkansas  Is  proud  of  this  distin- 
guished son  whose  knowledge  and  ability  are 
acclaimed  widely  In  and  out  of  Congress.  His 
State  and  the  Nation  look  to  him  to  lead  the 
way  in  making  fair  and  wise  tax  reform  a 
reality. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills.  Governor  Shivers,  the 
many  distinguished  gueste  at  the  head  table. 
Including  the  Governor  of  my  own  Stete.  a 
friend  of  a  previous  administration  who 
worked  so  closely  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  George  Humphrey,  my  colleag\ie 
of  the  House  of  Representetives  and  hard 
working  partner  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  John  Byrnes,  I  am  certelnly 
overwhelmed,  almost  to  the  point  of  t>elng 
speechless,  but  those  of  us  In  political  office 
never  get  quite  to  that  point. 

When  Ed  Gossett,  your  president,  called 
me  to  tell  me  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the 
reclplente  of  the  George  Washington  Award. 
I  cannot  properly  describe  the  feeling  that 
overcame  me.  I  had  known  of  others  receiv- 
ing this  award  In  the  past.  I  had  been 
present  when  the  presentation  was  made  on 
some  of  the  occasions.  The  American  Good 
Government  Society  has  extended  this 
award  to  Members  of  the  Congress  for  some 
10  years  or  more.  I  told  Ed  that  I  would  be 
available.  Just  set  the  date.  He  first  thought 
in  terms  of  a  Saturday  night,  he  said,  and 
then  decided  upon  a  Sunday  night.  He 
didn't  know  It,  but  I  would  have  appreciated 
having  It  every  night  of  the  week.  And 
then  to  have  it  presented  In  the  manner  It 
has  been  presented  tonight  by  my  friend 
from  Delaware,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  Hon.  John  Wh-liams,  is  more  than 
I  know  I  deserve. 

In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  conceive  of 
the  American  Good  Government  Society 
looking  with  this  degree  of  favor  upon  any- 
one who  serves  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Ours  is  a  difficult  task,  we  work 
long  hours  of  the  day  and  sometimes  Into 
the  night,  especially  when  we're  in  confer- 
ence with  one  of  John's  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Senate  that  the  conference 
committee  always  or  almost  always  accepts 
out  of  deference  to  John  and  the  things  for 
which  he  stends.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  you  did  decide  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
we're  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
looked  with  favor  upon  us  to  this  extent,  I 
appreciate  it  and  I  know  my  colleague.  John, 
appreciates  it  also.  I  began  to  think  as 
I'm  sure  everyone  who  has  ever  received  this 
award,  began  to  think  in  terms  of  why,  why 
was  I  selected,  why  would  this  society  do  me 
this  honor,  and  I  haven't  come  up  with  the 
answer  yet. 

Knowing  of  my  own  weaknesses  and  In- 
abilities and  that  I  certainly  on  my  own 
could  never  merit  such  distinction,  permit 
me  tonight  to  accept  It  as  a  part  of  a  team, 
a  part  of  a  team  called  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee,  for  If  there's  anything  that  has 
been  done  by  me  that  would  attract  your 
attention  and  cause  you  to  believe  that  the 
American  Good  Government  Society  should 
honor  me  as  you  have.  It's  certainly  only  as 
a  result  of  the  very  valuable  cooperation  that 
I've  received  from  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  that  works  so  faithfully 
and  diligently  with  the  committee. 

The  George  Washington  Award,  to  receive 
an  award  given  in  the  name  of  the  first 
President,  I  think.  Is  as  great  an  honor  as 
could  come  to  any  smalltown  boy  who  came 
to  Washington  some  23  years  ago  in  the 
interest  of  working  In  behalf  of  good  and 
better  government.    Thank  you  so  much. 

Governor  Shivers.  And  thank  you,  Wilbur 
Mills.  Your  modesty  I  think  is  one  of  the 
great  reasons  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  selected  you  as  one  of  the 
reclplente  of  the  award  this  year  together 
with  ite  knowledge  of  the  fine  contribution 
that  you  make  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
Nation.  We  appreciate  the  hard  work  that 
goes  Into  the  hours,  and  hours  and  hours 
that  you  contribute  and  we  look  forward  to 
many,  many  more  of  them. 

Many  telegrams  have  been  received  here 
this  evening  from  people  over  the  United 
.States,  particularly  from  the  home  Stetes  of 
both  reclplente.  We  will  not  teke  the  time 
to  read  them.  I  do  at  this  time  want  to 
present  to  Wilbur  Mills  a  very  beautifully 
bound  resolution  from  the  city  commission- 
ers and  the  mayor  of  Searcy,  Ark.,  and  if  you 
don't  know  where  Searcy  Is  you  better  go 
look  It  up.  You  can  hardly  go  through 
-Arkansas  without  going  through  Searcy,  Is 
that  right,  Orval?  And  the  fact  that  all  at 
these  fine  citizens  of  Arkansas  are  here  to 
pay  you  tribute  is  another  fine  attribute  of 
your  .service  In  the  Congress  and  your  service 
to  the  Nation. 


The  Hebrew  Academy  of  Nassau  Coanty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  5, 1962 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  9 
years  ago  there  was  founded  In  my  con- 
gressional district  the  Hebrew  Academy, 
of  Nassau  County. 

This  year,  the  academy  celebrates  its 
first  graduation,  and  an  important  mile- 
stone is  reached.  The  fine  boys  and  girls 
who  are  tiie  gi-aduates  are  the  realization 
of  years  of  dedicated  and  unselfish  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  persons  who  gave 
of  themselves  to  create  this  educational 
opportunity.  They  have  attained  a  high 
.standard  of  education,  not  only  in  gen- 
eral knowledge  but  in  Jewish  law  and 
traditions,  as  well. 

The  realization  of  an  ideal  is  a  tre- 
mendously gratifying  thing,  and  I  was 
happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  this  at  the  ninth  annual  testimonial 
dinner,  on  Sunday,  May  27.  Everyone 
who  attended  was  proud  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school.  I  was  proud  not  only  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  but  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  who  made  this  academy  a 
reality. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  graduates 
of  the  class  of  1962:  Alan  Angstreich. 
Phyllis  Curchack,  Marc  Fleschner.  Mor- 
daci  Fogel,  Lee  Gaber,  Stanley  Oelbman, 
Raymond  Goren,  Alan  Smithline.  David 
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Grossman.  Tuvie  Grossman,  Rol)erta  Ja- 
coby,  Carole  Kaufman,  Prank  Kerstein, 
Warren  Leib.  Willliam  Machtiger,  Zelig 
Weinstein.  Barry  Mahler,  Peter  Margu- 
hcs.  Pamela  Neufeld.  Debra  Petruck, 
Bruce  Provda,  Judy  Rosenberg,  Barbara 
Schreiber. 

Religious  Periecution  in  Poland 
Intolerable 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5. 1962 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rageous persecution  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  Communist  Poland  has 
shocked  people  of  all  faiths.  Religious 
persecution  is  unconscionable  wherever 
it  appears. 

The  situation  becomes  of  even  greater 
concern  to  Americans  since  this  country 
is  sending  aid  to  the  government  which 
is  perpetrating  this  flagrant  abuse  of 
religious  liberty. 

I  recently  .sent  President  Kennedy  a 
letter  protesting  this  persecution  and  I 
strongly  urged  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  stop  it.  I  urged  him  to  cease  all  U.S. 
aid  to  Poland  iintil  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion is  corrected.  As  I  informed  the 
President,  in  giving  assistance  to  the 
Polish  Government  we  tacitly  condone 
this  mistreatment. 

The  Red  leaders  recognize  that  as  long 
as  the  love  of  God  is  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  people,  communism  camiot 
grow  there. 

The  pattern  in  every  country  which 
has  come  under  the  heel  of  communism 
has  been  the  same:  harass  the  clergy, 
seize  chuixh  property,  intimidate  the 
faithful,  and  propagandize  atheism,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young  people. 

In  a  letter  to  his  flock.  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  of  Poland,  said: 

We  should  do  everything  today  to  keep 
faith  with  the  true  God  and  pass  it  on  to 
future  generations. 

I  told  President  Kennedy  that  we,  too. 
should  do  everything  to  keep  faith  with 
the  people  of  Poland  who  are  trying  to 
keep  faith  with  God.  How  can  we  permit 
American  aid  to  go  to  a  Godless  regime 
which  is  not  only  dedicated  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  freedom  but  also  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  religion? 

People  everj-where  have  the  right  to 
worship  their  Maker  according  to  the 
tenets  of  their  faith,  and  I  strongly  re- 
sent that  the  funds  of  American  tax- 
payers are  indirectly  contributing  to  the 
abuse  of  this  right. 

It  must  be  particularly  distressing  to 
the  many  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
this  country  to  see  their  relatives  bear 
this  yoke  of  persecution  without  the 
United  States  doing  anything  to  stop  it. 

I  forwarded  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
President  Keimedy  to  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  of  New  York, 
and  suggested  that  he  consider  leading  a 
public  protest  against  this  vicious 
trampling  on  the  right  to  worship. 


The  Communists  throughout  the 
world  have  been  responsible  for  so  many 
Inhuman  abuses,  that  we  In  the  free 
world  seem  to  have  become  more  or  less 
immiine  to  them.  Activities  which  would 
have  riled  our  just  rage  at  one  time,  now 
are  met  with  a  lackadaisical  shrug. 

If  tightening  the  strings — which 
should  be  attached  to  our  foreign  aid — 
will  help  to  correct  such  situations,  we 
have  the  obligation  to  do  so. 


Admiral  Edwin  J.  Roland  Sworn  In  as 
Coaunandant,  U.S.  Coast  Gaard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5. 1962 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  note  the  promotion  of  Vice 
Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland  to  the  position 
of  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 

Admiral  Roland,  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  has  distinguished  himself  during 
his  33  years  of  service  with  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

On  June  1,  1962,  when  Admiral  Roland 
took  his  oath  of  office,  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  Dillon  welcomed  him  to  his 
new  and  enlarged  command  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

This  occasion  must  t>e  a  proud  one  for  you. 
Admiral  Roland,  and  it  certainly  Is  for  the 
service  of  which  you  are  assuming  command. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  a  long  and 
brilliant  record  of  service.  It  has  fought 
with  distinction  in  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  Involved.  It  has 
carried  out  amphibious  assaults,  convoy 
duty,  anti-submarine  warfare  and  other  less 
spectacular  but  equally  vital  operations  such 
as  port  security  protection.  In  peace  it  acts 
on  land,  sea.  and  In  the  air,  to  protect  our 
sea  lanes.  It  maintains  the  ice  patrol.  It 
reports  on  mid-ocean  weather  conditions, 
and  It  keeps  the  loran  stations,  lighthouses, 
and  other  aids  so  Important  to  safe  naviga- 
tion. The  exploits  of  the  men  who  man  its 
planes,  helicopters,  and  ships,  which  stand 
ready  for  assistance  to  ships  in  trouble  under 
all  conditions,  have  Justly  earned  the  Coast 
Guard  fame  as  a  rescue  service.  Finally,  the 
Coast  Guard  enforces  the  law  on  the  high 
seas  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  so  performs  a  vital  function  in 
protecting  the  national  Interest. 

Today,  as  always,  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
stands  watch  In  often  lonely  and  sometimes 
dangerous  outposts,  protecting  our  Nation 
and  guarding  our  freedom.  Those  who  wear 
the  Coast  Guard  uniform  are  part  of  a  serv- 
ice which  has  traditionally  scorned  fanfare, 
and  Just  as  traditionally  has  come  through  in 
time  of  emergency.  The  Coast  Guard's  his- 
toric devotion  to  duty  has  given  it  a  proud 
and  living  tradition. 

You.  Admiral  Roland,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
you  have  played  a  role  In  shaping  it.  You 
have  carried  out  many  different  assignments, 
and  you  have  performed  your  duties  with  a 
distinction  which  has  earned  you  the  right 
to  command  the  service  you  have  served  bo 
well. 


That  distinction  was  evident  while  you 
were  stUl  a  Jiinlor  officer,  when  you  cap- 
tained the  Coatrt  Guard  football  team  which 
won  the  President's  Cup,  »nd  It  was  also 
evident  in  tht  execution  of  your  aaslgn- 
ments  as  an  instructor  at  the  Academy,  as 
Commandant  cf  Cadets  there,  and  later  as 
Commander  of  the  First  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict at  Bceton  and  the  Tblrd  Coast  Guard 
District  at  New  York. 

You  have  e-erved  well,  and  you  have 
earned  the  greatest  recognition  and  respon- 
sibility your  service  has  to  give,  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
I  am  sure  you  will  dtscharge  your  new  re- 
sponslblUtles  with  the  aame  devotion  you 
have  shown  in  the  past.  Both  lor  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  con- 
gratulate you. 


'Greedy  Calif ornian?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATA'ES 
Tuesday.  June  5. 1962 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 
presented  a  most  biased  and  provincial 
interpretation  of  my  recent  testimony 
before  a  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee 
in  opposition  to  a  bill  which  would  per- 
vert the  traditional  preference  provi- 
sions of  reclamation  law  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  benefit  of  tlie  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  full  editorial  of  May  24.  to- 
gether with  my  reply  of  June  5 : 
Gkeedy  Californian 

The  opposition  of  Representative  Charles 
S  GiTBSER.  California  Republican,  to  the  re- 
gional power  preference  bill  at  a  Senate 
committee  hearing,  makes  it  obvious  why 
the  Northwest  must  have  such  legislation  to 
protect  Its  hydroelectric  supply,  Its  indus- 
tries, and  it.s  employment. 

GtJBSER's  idea,  which  certainly  may  be 
echoed  by  Members  of  Congress  in  areas  less 
favored  than  the  Northwest  with  water  pow- 
er, is  that  California  preference  customers 
have  as  good  a  claim  as  Northwest  preference 
customers,  and  priority  claim  over  Northwest 
privately  owned  utilities,  to  the  generation  of 
Federal  hydroplants  of  the  Northwest. 

Under  present  law,  this  may  be  technically 
true.  A  public  (preference)  utility  system 
in  California  could  build  its  own  transmis- 
sion line  to  connect  with  the  Federal  Bonne- 
ville system  and  claim  all  the  power  not 
previously  contracted  to  Northwest  public 
agencies  and  industries.  Or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  might  build  a  Federal  Intercon- 
necting  line. 

This  is  what  north  westerners  have  been 
apprehensive  about  In  the  proposal  for  a 
Federal  tieline  between  the  Bonneville  sys- 
tem In  the  Northwest  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's Shasta  CM-  other  public  systems  in 
California.  This  Is  why  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration, to  protect  the  Narthwest,  has 
Introduced  the  regional  preference  bill  first 
This  would  not  only  permit  Bonneville  to 
draw  back  secondary  and  surplus  peak  power 
sold  to  California  customers,  on  short  notJce. 
but  would  provide  additional  protection  to 
the  Northwest  by  the  contract  terms  In  such 
sales. 

The  economic  Justification  for  such  prefer- 
ence Is  clear.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has  no 
oil  or  gas.  with  which  to  generate  electricity. 
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M  baa  California,  and  only  a  little  coal  whicli^ 
ia  of  low  grade.  It  Is  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  power  generated  from  Its 
rivers  and  will  remain  so  until  nuclear  power 
generation  becomes  feasible.  The  proposi- 
tion of  a  California -North  west  intertie  is 
based  on  these  differences  In  generation. 
California  is  a  logical  market,  for  surplus 
hydro,  at  a  lower  cost,  can  be  used  to  save  oil 
and  gas.  And  a  limited  amount  of  higher 
priced  California  power  can  be  brought  north 
to  firm  up  a  substantial  block  of  Bonneville 
secondary  power. 

Bonneville  estimates  that  it  could  increase 
Its  revenues  from  96  million  to  *15  million  a 
year  by  an  exchange  of  power  with  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  benefit  of  both  regions. 
This  is  essential  to  help  wipe  out  recent  an- 
nual BPA  deficits  and  to  prevent,  for  the 
Northwest's  benefit,  an  increase  in  the  basic 
wholesale  rate  of  Columbia  system  power. 

Congressman  Gubseb  has  no  interest  in  re- 
lieving Bonneville's  deficit  problem,  in  main- 
taining a  low  Federal  power  rate  in  the 
Northwest,  or  in  the  use  of  Northwest  power 
in  the  Northwest.  He  wants  to  grab  all  the 
Northwest  power  available,  on  a  perpetual, 
preference  basis,  for  the  publicly  owned  sys- 
tems of  California.  Fortunately,  the  public, 
preference  agencies  of  California  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  do 
not  take  the  same  position.  They  are  on 
record  favoring  the  regional  preference  bill 
as  a  necessary  step  before  Interconnection  of 
power  systems.  If  Congress  does  not  sup- 
port this  position,  the  Northwest  is  in  for 
trouble 


.June  5,  1962. 
The  Editor, 
The  Portland  Oregonian. 

Deae  Sir:  In  an  editorial  on  May  24.  en- 
titled "Greedy  Californian."  you  commented 
on  my  appearance  before  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Subcommltte  to  oppose  regional  Fed- 
eral power  preference  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. I  challenge  you  to  demonstrate  why 
the  greed  is  not  instead  on  the  part  of  the 
Northwest. 

You  said  that  I  want  to  grab  all  the  North- 
west power  available  on  a  perpetual,  prefer- 
ence basis  for  the  publicly  owned  systems  of 
California.  Certainly  you  must  have  meant 
"Federal"  power,  not  "Northwest"  power. 
The  regional  priority  in  the  bill  before  Con- 
gress refers  only  to  Federal  power  in  the 
Northwest.  This  Federal  power  belongs  to 
all  the  people,  not  just  the  people  in  your 
one  region.  It  has  been  made  possible  with 
an  Investment  of  more  than  $1.7  billion  by 
all  Americans.  Much  of  this  is  an  interest- 
free  loan  borrowed  at  Treasury  rates  by  all 
Americans.  F*urthermore,  the  Northwest  is 
not  paying  it  back  under  present  operations 
and  is  seeking  California's  help. 

Public  projects  in  California  or  anywhere 
else  have  a  higher  right  to  Federal  power 
wherever  it  is  produced  than  private  indus- 
tries that  may  happen  to  be  located  closer 
to  it.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  Federal 
financing  of  these  power  developments  has 
been  predicated.  This  is  the  argument  for 
"preference "  to  public  agencies  and  con- 
sumer cooperatives  which  you  In  the  North- 
west have  used  to  Induce  the  Nation  to  in- 
vest In  these  plants.  Now  that  publicly 
owned  systems  in  California  have  come 
within  economic  transmission  distance  of 
the  Federal  plants  in  the  Northwest  you  are 
trying  to  subvert  this  principle  and  guar- 
antee preference  to  your  private  Industry 
over  public  use  elsewhere. 

The  Northwest  wants  Bonneville  to  sell  its 
presently  available  surplus  power  so  that  it 
can  climb  out  of  the  red  and  avoid  an  in- 
crease in  the  low  rates  which  Northwest 
customers  now  pay.  This  is  understandable 
and  I  might  endorse  the  idea  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  California,  including  the  agen- 
cies which  need  power  for  project  pumping. 
is  asked  to  serve  as  a  bridesmaid  with  no 
chance    of    ever    becoming    the    permanent 


bride  of  Bonneville.  Certainly  If  California 
is  asked  to  contribute  to  support  of  North- 
west jKJwer  It  should  receive  some  assurance 
that  a  marriage  is  Intended  which  will  last 
beyond  the  hone3rmoon. 

Now  who  Is  the  greedy  one?  Is  it  the  "In- 
dian giver"  or  the  area  which  is  asked  to 
accept  the  gift  and  Ignore  the  strings 
attached? 

Yours  sincerely, 

CH.^RLES   S     GUBSER. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Space  Satellite  Commonication  Syitem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5. 1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  statement  on  the  space 
satellite  communications  system  before 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee on  Wednesday.  April  4  1962: 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opixjr- 
tunlty  to  present  to  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee my  views  on  a  matter  of  fundamental 
national  Importance. 

A  global  communications  system  gives 
promise  of  revolutionizing  world  communi- 
cations. Such  a  system  has  a  great  poten- 
tial for  linking  the  world  closer  together  and 
thus  encouraging  a  greater  \inderstancling 
among  nations.  It  is  crucial  that  the  United 
States  be  the  first  to  develop  the  system 
This  is  a  national  objective  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  permit  to  be  frustrated  by  the 
desires  of  a  few  vested-interest  companies. 
I  warmly  endorse  the  Presidents  decision 
to  permit  all  Americans,  including  communi- 
cations carriers  to  Invest  in  this  new  ven- 
ture. I  am  confident  that  a  broadly  based 
public  corporation  under  adequate  Govern- 
ment regulation  can  effectuate  the  national 
policy. 

However,  we  are  creating  here  a  private 
monopoly.  The  administration's  bill  does 
not  contain,  in  my  estimation,  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  public  interest  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  on  March  15,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  10772.  This  bill  adopts  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  and  Incorporates  the  addi- 
tional safeguards  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  administration's  bill.  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  many  of  my  proposals 
were  Incorporated  in  this  bill.  However,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  this  compromise  bill 
still  does  not  fully  protect  the  public 
interest. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  effectuat- 
ing the  national  policy  regarding  global 
communications  through  space  satellites 
must  rest  with  the  President.  The  recent 
correspondence  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Premier  Khrushchev  calling  for  a  ma- 
jor cooperative  program  of  space  exploration, 
including  communications  by  satellites,  is 
the  best  example  of  this  responsibility  It 
is  for  just  such  reasons  that  I  have  incor- 
porated in  H.R.  10772  a  provision  giving  the 
President  discretionary  power  to  disapprove 
all  acts,  both  by  the  corporation  and  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
In  order  to  attain  full  compliance  with  the 
national  policy  regarding  communications 
through  space  satellites.  For  far  less  com- 
pelling reasons,  the  Congress  vested  In  the 
President  the  discretionary  po^er  to  disap- 
prove   decisions    of    the    Civil     Aeron.mtics 


Board  relating  to  International  air  transpor- 
tation. There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
President  should  have  such  power  where 
delicate  negotiations  intimately  affecting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  have 
already  occurred  and  may  be  expected  to 
continue  and  grow  in  Importance  and  com- 
plexity as  the  space  satellite  communica- 
tions system  develops.  The  Senate  Space 
Committee  bill  does  not  contain  this  very 
lm[x>rtant  safeguard. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
amount  of  public  expenditures  related  to 
space  activities.  However.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  American  taxpayers  will  have 
contributed  In  excess  of  $25  billion  for  this 
development.  Since  1959  American  Uxpay- 
ers  willingly  poured  $3.5  billion  into  our 
sinire  effort.  Congress  Is  now  asked  to 
appropriate  an  additional  $3.5  billion  for 
1^63  The  amount  of  public  expenditures 
pro[5erly  attributable  to  space  communica- 
tions, which  is  only  a  small  part  of  space 
development,  would  be  in  excess  of  the  $175 
million  which  NASA  has  programed  through 
fl.scal   1963. 

In  addition,  anyone  reading  the  various 
proposals  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
mu.st  be  impressed  by  the  numerous  func- 
tions that  must  be  carried  out  by  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies,  if  we  are  to 
have  a   .urcessful  space  satellite  system 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  relegate 
the  US  Government  to  the  role  of  a  passive 
observer  when  It  has  made  and  must  con- 
tinue to  make  the  major  contributions 
toward  a  succes.-;ful  space  satellite  communi- 
cations system  at  inordinate  public  expend- 
itures. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  under  H  R  10772. 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  proposed  cor- 
poration would  include  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  or  their 
designated  alternates.  These  are  the  oper- 
ating heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
most  crucially  involved  in  effectuating  the 
national  policy  for  a  space  satellite  commu- 
nications system.  If  these  agencies  are  to 
have  the  responsibilities  of  contributing  to 
the  success  of  this  program,  they  must  be 
cognizant  of  all  the  activities  of  the  corpo- 
ration These  officials  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  views  reflecting  the 
overriding  national  policy  and  interest 

The  Space  Committee  bill  has  adopted 
my  proposal  of  Government  representatives 
on  the  board  of  directors  by  specifying  that 
three  members  of  the  board  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate 

HR  10772  provides  that  nine  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  be  elected  annually 
by  the  class  A  stockholders.  This  class  of 
stock  can  be  purchased  by  the  American  pub- 
he  and  the  Cf)inmunlcations  common  carriers. 
However.  H  R  10772  limits  the  ownership 
of  class  A  stock  by  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
authorized  st  >ck.  or  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  outstanding  stock.  Under  my  pro- 
posal all  carriers  must  not  be  permitted  to 
own  more  than  45  percent  of  the  authorized 
or  outsUnding  stock  or  elect  more  than  six 
directors. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal  no 
person  or  corporation  would  be  permitted  to 
f)wn  more  than  15  percent  of  the  authorized 
stock  or  more  th.tn  25  percent  of  the  out- 
standing stock.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal does  not  limit  the  amount  of  stock 
that  all  communications  carriers  may  own  or 
the  number  of  directors  that  they  may  all 
elect. 

The  modified  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
."^pace  Committee  adopts  my  proposal  to 
limit  the  number  of  directors  elected  by  car- 
riers to  six.  but  permits  all  the  carriers  to 
own  51)  percent  of  the  stock.     However,  the 
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modified  bill  discriminates  against  the 
American  public  by  limiting  any  member  to 
10  percent  of  the  issued  stock,  but  permits 
any  one  carrier  to  own  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  Issued  stock.  Moreover,  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  bill  authorizes  cumulative 
voting  only  by  the  carriers  and  not  by  the 
general  public.  Furthermore,  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  bill  permits  any  one  car- 
rier to  elect  three  directors.  Under  my  pro- 
jKisal  any  one  carrier  could  only  vote  for  two 
directors  and  would  be  limited  to  10  percent 
of  tlie  authorized  stock  or  15  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock. 

The  safeguards  which  I  have  Incorporated 
m  H  R  10772  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  by  preventing  any  one  com- 
pany or  consortium  of  companies  from  gain- 
ing control  or  dominance  of  the  corporation. 
The  decision  of  the  President  to  broaden 
the  base  of  ownership  and  participation  to 
include  not  only  the  communications  car- 
riers, but  also  the  general  public,  Is  fraught 
with  great  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
future. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  are  pre- 
paring to  embark  into  a  new  dynamic  era  of 
communications,  that  the  American  public 
would  be  willing  overwhelmingly  to  support 
such  an  endeavor.  I  must  reject  the  con- 
tention by  AT.  &  T.  that  the  Amerlc.Tn  pub- 
lic should  be  prevented  from  making  a  long- 
term  Investment  In  a  national  program  for 
the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  p.-opose  that  the 
cla-ss  A  stock,  as  Initially  issued,  shall  be 
sold  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  $100  per 
share.  In  addition.  H.R  10772  requires  that 
the  stock  be  issued  in  a  manner  to  Insure 
the  widest  distribution  to  the  American 
public  The  Senate  Space  Committee  bill 
adopts  this  proposal  by  pegging  the  price 
of  the  stock  at  $100  per  share.  It  was  my 
belief  that  the  administration's  proposal 
that  the  stock  be  sold  at  $1,000  per  share 
with  no  provision  requiring  wide  distribu- 
tion would  exclude  a  great  many  Americans 
from  participating   In    this   new  venture. 

Both  the  administration's  proposal  ar.d 
H  R.  10772  recognize  the  special  role  of  com- 
munications carriers  by  providing  that  they 
shall  be  the  sole  owners  of  the  nonvoting 
class  B  stock.  In  addition,  both  proposals 
authorize  the  corporation  to  issue  other 
nonvoting  securities,  tkjnds.  debentures  and 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

H  R.  10772  provides  that  these  investments 
will  not  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
rate  base  of  carriers  for  domestic  service, 
but  will  be  eligible  for  Inclusion  -f  the  rate 
base  of  the  carriers  for  other  international 
communications  services.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  does  not  make  this  distinc- 
tion clear.  The  Senate  Space  Committee 
bill  agrees  that  this  investment  should  only 
be  included  in  the  late  base  of  the  carriers 
for  other  international  communications 
services. 

The  provisions  included  In  H.R.  10772 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  millions  of 
American  telephone  owners,  who  will  never 
make  an  overseas  call,  from  being  shackled 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  continuously  pay- 
ing the  conmiunications  earner  for  facilities 
they  will  never  use. 

Under  the  administrations  proposal  the 
corporation  would  own  the  ground  stations, 
but  Is  silent  and  ambiguous  as  to  whether 
individual  carriers  may  also  own  the  ground 
stations.  The  Senate  Space  Committee's  bill 
specifies  that,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
FCC.  the  stations  can  also  be  owned  jointly 
or  separately  by  communication  companies. 
Much  of  the  revenue  from  the  satellite 
system  will  come  from  handling  the  messages 
on  earth.  Under  my  proposal  the  ground 
stations  of  the  American  part  of  the  space 
satellite  system  shall  be  owned  and  managed 
by  the  corporation.  This  safeguard  is  nee- 
es.siiry  to  prevent  anv  one  company,  having 
large    financial    resources    to    build    ground 


stations,  from  gaining  a  dominant  economic 
position  in  using  the  system  to  the  detriment 
of  other  competing  companies. 

This  would  not  preclude  communications 
common  carriers  from  leasing  the  facilities 
of  the  ground  stations,  or  owning  and  man- 
aging other  ground  stations  outside  the 
United  States,  its  possessions  or  territories. 
AT.  &  T.  has  been  boldly  campaigning 
throughout  t"ie  halls  of  Congress  advocat- 
ing that  the  communications  companies 
should  be  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system.  It  would  be 
unconscionable  to  make  a  gift  to  a  few  com- 
panies of  a  potentially  multl-mllUon  dollar 
a  year  monopoly,  made  possible  by  the  ex- 
fjendlture  of  substantial  amounts  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

From  AT.  &  Ts  viewpoint,  this  campaign 
Is  quite  understandable.  This  would  mean 
that  AT.  &  T.  would  have  a  dominant  and 
very  probably  a  monopoly  position  In  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  space  communi- 
cations system.  In  effect.  AT.  &  T.  would  be 
the  chosen  Instrum.ent  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  own  and  control  civilian 
space  communications  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  Interest.  The  Department  of 
Justice  warned:  "unrestricted  ownership  by 
Interested  parties,  may  be  subject  to  abuse 
by  the  dominant  party." 

The  Department  of  Justice  stated,  "the 
continuing  opportunity  (for  A.T.  &  T.)  to 
favor  its  ovn  facilities  would  always  be 
present  and  would  inevitably  result  In  dis- 
crimination or  suspicion  of  discrimination 
no  matter  how  strict  might  be  the  policy 
of  (AT.  &  T.)  to  provide  equal  service  to 
Itf:  competitors."  Furthermore,  "the  op- 
portunltv  to  favor  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment produced  by  (AT.  &  T.'s  subsidiary. 
Western  Electric  Co  i  would  be  Irresistible" 
J\idge  Lnevlnger.  the  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  has  testi- 
fied that  "the  degree  of  concentration  in 
this  field  may  very  well  be  one  of  the  reasons 
whv  America'  Is  not  further  advanced  In  the 
fie'.d  today  than  It  is.  Our  system  has  not 
produced  as  It  should,  and  the  public  In- 
terest has  suffered  because  there  has  been 
undue  concentration  in  this  field." 

The  Department  of  Justice  declared  "that 
a  project  fo  Important  to  the  national  in- 
terest should  not  be  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  .single  private  organization." 

AT  <&  T  does  not  come  before  the  bar 
of  the  Congress  with  clean  hands.  It  Is  an 
old  offender. 

In  1953.  the  FCC  "negotiated"  with  AT.  & 
T.  a  rate  increase  of  approximately  $65  mil- 
lion a  year  in  long-distance  telephone  rates. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  rate  in- 
crease was  through  "negotiation"  with 
AT.  &  T  and  was  not  regulation  by  the 
FCC  as  envisioned  by  Congress. 

The  FCC  granted  this  rate  Increase  because 
It  believed  AT.  &  T.  was  entitled  to  a  6.5 
percent  rate  of  return  on  a  net  book  basis. 

The  fact  remains  that  since  1955,  AT.  &  T. 
has  enjoved  a  rate  of  return  far  in  excess  of 

6  5  percent.  AT.  &  T.'s  rate  of  return  from 
long-dLstance  telephone  service  was:  In  1955. 

7  7  percent  on  a  net  book  cost  basis;  in  1956. 
7.8  percent:  in  1957.  7.3  percent:  in  1958. 
7.4  percent:  in  1959.  7.8  percent;  in  1960.  7.8 
percent:   and  in   1961.  7.7.  percent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1961.  If  AT.  & 
T.'s  rate  of  return  haf^  been  limited  to  6.5 
percent  long-distance  telephone  users  would 
have  saved  approximately  $985  million. 
Thus,  over  the  past  7  years  A.T.  &  T. 
has  overcharged  the  American  public  by 
nearly  a  billion  dollars — the  total  authorized 
capitalization  of  the  space  satellite  com- 
munications corporation.  Having  made  such 
an  exorbitant  profit.  It  is  little  wonder  why 
AT.  &  T.  wishes  to  expand  by  capturing  the 
satellite  communications  system. 

In  1957  and  1958.  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  con- 
ducted a  long  series  of  hearings  dealing  with 


antitrust  consent  decrees.  In  its  analysis  of 
the  AT.  &  T.  consent  decree,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  the  subcommittee  to  ascertain 
whether  FCC  long-distance  rate  regulation 
has  been  adequate.  The  subcommittee 
found  that  between  June  1955  and  October 
1957.  the  Commission  was  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  the  BeU  System,  by  virtue  of  the 
1953  rate  increase  was  deriving  a  return  from 
Interstate  telephone  service  in  excess  of  6.5 
percent. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  FCC  "has  neglected  in 
the  24  years  of  Its  existence  to  establish 
fundamental  principles  or  standards  by 
which  to  judge  the  reasonableness  of  Bell 
System's  interstate  telephone  rates." 

Only  after  continuous  prodding  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  did  the  FCC  in 
1959  "negotiate"  with  AT.  &  T.  a  $50  million 
annual  reduction  In  Interstate  toll  telephone 
rates  Once  again,  this  was  "negotiation" 
and  not  FCC  regulation. 

Notwithstanding  this  reduction.  AT.  &  T.'s 
rate  of  return  is  still  in  excess  of  6.5  percent. 
If  AT.  &  T.'s  rate  of  return  had  been  lim- 
ited to  6.5  percent  during  the  years  1960  and 
1961,  long-distance  telephone  users  would 
have  saved  approximately  $125  million.  For 
the  12  months  ended  February  28.  1962,  AT. 
&  T  s  profit  was  $13  billion.  This  is  the 
largest  ever  reported  by  any  company  in  any 
12-month    period 

Moreover,  the  FCC  has  candidly  admitted 
that  it  has  never  regulated  A.T.  &  T.  s  over- 
sea rates  As  recently  as  July  6,  1961.  the 
FCC  wrote  AT  &:  T  :  "As  you  are  aware,  the 
Commission  has  never  had  before  It  data  on 
which  to  properly  evaluate  the  level  of  earn- 
ings on  your  oversea  communications 
services." 

The  FCC  has  still  not  instituted  a  formal 
rate  hearing.  It  is  content  to  crawl 
laboriously  along  the  route  of  an  informal 
inquiry  to  determine  the  Investment,  ex- 
penses and  revenues  associated  with  AT.  & 
T.s"  oversea  communications  services. 

The  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  found 
the  FCC  very  receptive  to  A.T.  &  T.  The 
subcommittee  concluded: 

"The  Commission's  failure  to  advise  the 
Attorney  General  of  factors  so  pertinent  to 
its  lawsuit,  coupled  with  Its  willingness  t-o 
present  to  the  Attorney  General  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  divorcement  Issue,  refiect  a 
singular  receptivity  to  the  A.T.  &  T.  point 
of  view  and  a  patent  indifference  to  the 
public  Interest." 

AT  &  T  has  successfully  avoided  regula- 
tion on  earth.  Divine  guidance  would  be 
necessary  to  regulate  AT.  &  T.  If  it  is  per- 
mitted to  expand  Its  domain  into  space. 
We  arm  ourselves  with  a  sea  of  trouble  If 
we  embrace  any  legislation  in  this  field 
which  does  not  tether  AT.  &  T.  and  thereby 
safeguard  the  public  Interest.  It  is  my  view 
that  H.R.  10772,  with  its  provisions  harness- 
hig  the  full  force  of  the  Government,  gives 
us  the  best  chance  of  preventing  AT.  <t  T 
from  escaping  effective  regulation  of  its 
space  com.munications  activities. 

The  FCC  and  the  communications  com- 
panies have  contended  that  the  satellite 
communications  system  is  merely  another 
l.nk  In  an  existing  system.  This  is  a  gross 
distortion  of  the  facts,  and  shows  lack  of 
vision  and  desire  to  have  this  system  operat- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  already  know 
that  this  system  is  likely  to  be  of  great  value 
to  education,  meteorology,  navigation  and 
space  research.  Only  time,  effort  and  the 
freedom  to  Innovate  will  determine  what 
other  uses  may  be  developed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation. 

The  rapid  development  and  full  use  of 
the  space  satellite  communications  system 
is  a  national  goal  and  paramount  to  the 
selfish  Interests  of  any  vested-interest 
group.  AT.  &  T.  has  prOr>08ed  a  low-random 
orbit  system  walch  would  require  scores  of 
satelUtes   and   ground   stations    In    order    to 
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obtain  worldwide  coTersg«.  This  proposal 
U  made  at  a  time  when  there  U  a  general 
agreement  on  the  ultimate  dedrablUty  of  a 
system  of  three  or  four  high  orblUng  lyn- 
chronotu  satellitee,  which  would  glTe  global 
coverage  and  would  be  cheaper  to  both  aet 
up  and  maintain.  U  the  existing  communl- 
catlona  companies  are  permitted  to  own  and 
operate  a  sTstem  of  their  choice,  they  will 
have  a  strong  motivation  to  retard  Its  de- 
velopment and  use  In  order  to  protect  their 
vast  lnvestn>ent  In  existing  equipment  and 
facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  broad  based  public 
corporation  will  have  th«  incentive  of  profits 
to  spur  it  In  rapidly  developing  and  utilizing 
this  revolutionary  means  of  communications. 

Space  satellites  will  revolutionize  conunu- 
nlcatlons  as  the  airplane  revolutionized 
travel.  Air  travel  as  we  know  It  today  would 
still  be  a  mere  vision  If  Congress  had  de- 
livered the  budding  airlines  business  Into 
the  bands  of  the  existing  and  established 
railroads.  If  Congress  delivers  this  revolu- 
tionary facility  Into  the  hands  of  a  few 
vested-interest  companies,  It  will  retard 
progress  and  frustrate  the  national  interests 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  creation  of  a  broad  based  public  cor- 
poration within  a  framework  of  adequate 
Government  regulation  is  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  taking  a  great 
step  forward  into  a  new  dimension  of  prog- 
ress. It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  If  at  this  critical  Juncture,  a 
few  companies  would  take  a  step  backwards 
and  state:  "If  you  dont  give  us  this  monop- 
oly, we  will  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go 
home."  I  am  sure  that  the  many  millions 
of  stockholders  of  these  communications 
companies  would  wish  their  companies  to 
cooperate  with  their  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  advocate  outright  Government 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand.  I  rebel 
against  the  idea  of  private  ownership  where 
the  control  and  destiny  of  the  system  would 
be  the  means  of  lining  the  pockets  of  a  select 
group  of  companies. 

I  do  not  bcllev  we  should  place  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  in  the  position  of  being  the 
fools  who  have  prepared  a  feast  for  a  wise 
man  to  eat.  It  Is  my  belief  that  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  HR.  10772.  giving  the 
American  people  a  voice  through  the  Presi- 
dent and  Government  directors.  Is  necessary 
to   protect   the   public   Interest. 


The  Great  AdTenhxre  of  the  20th  Century 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNffTC'ncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5, 1962 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months,  the  free  world 
has  Joined  with  us  in  marveling  at  the 
American  achievements  and  successes  in 
orbital  flights,  and  our  other  probings  of 
outer  space.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
equally  confident  that  these  are  but  the 
forerunners  of  even  greater  successes  in 
manned  space  flight. 

Our  achievements  to  date  have  re- 
sulted from  dedicated  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  many  people.  Our  astronauts 
have  very  modestly,  and  quite  properly, 
shared  the  limelight  of  public  adulation 


with  the  scientists,  technicians,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  American  space  team, 
in  the  wake  of  the  recent  succession  of 
favorable  events. 

Truly,  there  are  many  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  credit  and  commendation  for  these 
achievements,  and  for  the  most  part, 
they  remain  unheralded  and  un- 
acclaimed.  Among  these  latter  are  the 
hard-working  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  am  personally  aware  of  the  intensive 
study  and  conscientious  interest  and  ef- 
fort in  this  program  on  the  part  of  the 
Honorable  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  our  col- 
league, who  represents  Connecticut's 
First  Congressional  District.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manned  Space  Plight  Subcom- 
mittee he  has  given  diligent  attention  to 
the  challenges  of  the  future  in  space,  and 
he  has  contributed  materially  to  plan- 
ning and  programing  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  leading  to  our  outstanding 
achievements  to  date. 

Congressman  Daddario  is  the  author  of 
an  enlightening  article  on  "The  Great 
Adventure  of  the  20th  Century."  which 
was  published  in  the  magazine  section 
of  the  Hartford  'Conn.)  Courant  edition 
of  Sunday,  June  3,  1962.  With  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  Congressman  Daddario's  com- 
mentary on  the  challenge  and  the  future 
of  man  in  space : 

The  Gre.\t  Advxxtttre  of  the  20th  CENmiY 
(By  Hon.  Emilio  Q  Dadd.\rio) 
In  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been  sit- 
ting In  on  the  planning  and  approval  of  one 
of  the  great  adventures  facing  man  at  the 
mld-20th  century — the  national  program  for 
manned  space  flight. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  has  been  presenting  to 
the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve,  its  detailed  and  spjeciflc  ac- 
counting of  what  it  hopes  to  do  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  Because  our  national  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  placing  a  man  on  the  moon 
In  this  decade,  each  budget  year  must  be 
closely  examined.  This  country  has  never 
before  embarked  on  a  single  venture  of  such 
magnitude  as  this — and  it  calls  for  our  best 
efforts  in  analyzing  the  program  so  that  the 
first  stepjs  will  lead  to  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Most  Americans  have  been  awed  by  the 
progress  we  have  already  made,  as  I  have 
Ijeen.  The  successful  suborbital  flight  of 
Alan  Shepard  and  the  triumphal  circuits  of 
the  globe  by  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  and  Mal- 
colm S.  Carpenter,  were  tremendously  in- 
spiring achievements.  Yet.  in  terms  of  the 
future  hopes  of  America's  scientists,  they 
may  look  like  the  Model  T  chugging  along  a 
hard  road — for  In  the  future  lie  achieve- 
ments which  are  now  below  the  threshold  of 
our  ability  to  understand. 

Moving  Into  an  Infinite  new  world  like 
outer  space,  we  cannot  help  feeling  twinges 
of  trepidation,  no  matter  how  convinced  we 
may  be  that  destiny  urges  us  on.  Where 
win  our  exploration  lead?  What  will  it 
teach  us?  What  does  It  mean?  What  will 
result? 

The  plain  and  simple  answer  Is.  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  the  course  of 
science  has  led  to  many  discoveries  that 
have  changed  our  lives  even  when  such  dis- 
coveries were  not  anticipated.  The  breath- 
taking scope  of  the  venture  Into  outer  space, 
matched  only,  if  at  all.  by  the  massive 
mobilization  of  resources  under  cover  of 
security  to  smash  the  atom  In  World  War 
n.  aasiires  us  of  a  commensurate  rate  of  re- 
turn. 


Kugene  ZiKkert,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  recently  noted  that  the  most  valu- 
able products  of  our  spac*  effort  may  almost 
certainly  be  those  which  are  unpredictable. 
If  history  offers  any  guidance. 

"We  recall  that  Columbus  aet  sail  with  a 
letter  of  Introduction  to  the  Grand  Khan 
of  Cathay,  with  whom  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  sought  to  establish  trade  relations 
of  great  promise,"  Secretary  Zuckert  pointed 
out.  "The  high  anticipation  of  the  backers 
of  I>rake'B  oil  drilling  ventiire  In  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1859  was  based  on  cheajjer  candles, 
axle  grease  and  medicinal  oils."  They  led. 
of  course,  to  the  discovery  of  America  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  reservoirs. 

Sitting  In  on  the  detailed  review  of  NASA's 
plans  and  proposals,  questioning  the  scien- 
tists and  administrators  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  this  major  program,  you  can 
see  the  probable  outlines  of  future  develop- 
ments. The  questioning  becomes  aggressive 
If  we  feel  that  planning  has  not  been  realis- 
tic; usually  It  Is  sympathetic  where  we  can 
see  th:it  thorough  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  progress. 

In  manned  space  flight,  the  broad  outlines 
have  been  made  public.  The  Project  Mer- 
cury program,  in  which  one  man  could  orbit 
the  earth,  will  be  completed  with  several 
additional  missions,  until  man  has  been  ex- 
posed successfully  to  extended  periods,  up 
to  24  hours,  in  the  space  environment. 

The  next  step  will  be  Project  Gemini,  us- 
ing an  advanced  two-man  type  of  space  cap- 
sule The  design  has  recently  been  shown 
to  the  public  by  NAS.\. 

The  Gemini  program  develops  from  a  deci- 
sion to  lest  a  means  of  bringing  together  in 
space  the  components  needed  to  launch  a 
moon  shot. 

Els-sentlally.  this  means  a  chance  to  do 
something  sooner  with  smaller  existing  rock- 
ets than  waiting  until  we  develop  tremen- 
dous launch  vehicles  But  It  demands  high 
skills  in  guidance  and  controls  and  other 
complex  operations.  Even  so.  It  may  be  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  move  on 
into  space. 

But  for  the  third  major  space  program. 
Apollo,  we  are  moving  on  parallel  lines  to 
develop  both  the  rendezvous  technique  and 
a  sizable  launch  vehicle  called  NOVA  which 
will  have  the  power  to  blast  a  crew-sized 
module  off  the  earth  and  onto  a  path  for  the 
moon. 

These  concepts  automatically  suggest  some 
of  the  critically  important  facts  we  must 
learn  as  we  continue.  The  fuels,  the  mate- 
rials, the  stresses,  the  electronic  systems,  the 
vehicle  design  all  demand  Intense  study 
which  is  well  underway.  How  wUl  such 
vehicles  react  to  very  cold  or  very  hot  tem- 
peratures? What  will  prolonged  weightless- 
ness mean  to  fuel  supplies,  for  instance? 

A  broad  advance  in  overall  technology  Is 
bound  to  occur.  A  distinguished  engineer 
has  remarked  that  technological  progress  had 
previously  been  "promoted  only  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  war  with  its  resulting  terrible  costs 
in  human  misery." 

Security  plays  an  Important  part  In  our 
consideration  of  the  space  effort.  There  are 
those  who  see  space  only  as  the  arena  of  an 
International  competition.  Others  recognize, 
as  we  all  must,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect the  knowledge  we  can  gain  from  outer 
space  if  we  are  to  act  wisely  in  our  own 
Interest 

In  an  effort  which  demands  the  most  In- 
tensive use  of  our  resou'ces  that  history  has 
ever  known,  the  most  significant  reason  for 
space  exploration  could  be  the  quest  for 
knowledge  itself.  If  we  look  at  the  more 
practical  effects  of  this  search,  we  can  see 
specific  developments  In  Just  a  short  time 
that  demonstrate  the  technical  competence 
we  gain  from  astronautical  research.  I  have 
followed  closely  the  medical  aspects  of  space 
research;  where  man  ventures  Into  unknown 
environments    and    unknown    extremes    of 
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speed  and  temperature,  it  has  been  Im- 
portant to  make  sure  that  he  can  perform 
to  his  maximum  capability. 

As  a  result,  we  have  developed  Instruments 
to  determine  and  monitor  his  condition  In 
flight.  Already  these  are  being  applied  to 
more  earthbound  requirements.  A  modern 
hospital  has  installed  a  system  to  monitor 
crucial  information  about  patients  in  critical 
condition,  their  temperatures,  pulse  rates, 
heart  beats  and  other  factors,  so  that  in- 
formation of  a  change  would  come  more 
quickly  to  medical  attention. 

These  measurements  wovild  be  extremely 
valuable  in  permitting  skilled  personnel  to 
maintain  close  observation,  perhaps  through 
a  central  console,  of  the  seriously  ill.  To 
those  who  may  question  it.  consider  the 
system  through  which  Colonel  Glenn's 
breathing  rale  and  depth,  body  temperature, 
and  electrocardiograms  were  continuously 
telemetered  to  flight  surgeons  at  ground  con- 
trol stations  during  his  flight. 

Related  developments  offer  further  re- 
finements of  modern  medicine  NASA  and 
Air  Force  officials  have  talked  to  us  about 
the  prospects  of  light  amplifiers  known  as 
"lasers."  These  were  Investigated  for  their 
communications  potential,  because  they  offer 
hope  of  using  visible  light  rays  to  transmit 
messages  over  enormous  distances  But,  like 
sound  waves  in  dentistry,  lasers  have  shown 
possibilities  for  knifeless  surgery  The  in- 
tense beams  that  they  generate  can  perform 
certain  oj^erallons  in  millionths  of  a  second 
Several  weeks  ago  a  laser  was  used  to  treat 
angioma  in  the  eye  of  a  patient  at  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  New  York 

Even  rocket  fuels  have  been  discovered  to 
be  useful  to  medicine  Hydrazine,  a  liquid 
propellant,  turned  out  to  have  derivatixes 
useful  in  treating  tuberculosis  and  some 
mental  illness. 

In  a  sense,  these  discoveries  are  a  type  of 
fallout  from  the  vigorous  investigalion  of 
space  requirements  Let  us  also  consider 
what  we  are  learning  In  fields  other  than 
medicine. 

To  provide  power  for  future  space  missions. 
we  must  seek  systems  with  such  character- 
istics as  high  reliability,  lighter  weight, 
longer  life,  radiation  resistance,  lower  cost, 
and  higher  power  capability.  The  conversion 
of  biological  energy  is  under  study. 

So  are  fuel  cells,  which  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  direct  and  highly  efficient  conver- 
sion of  chemical  energy  or  heat  to  electricity 
in  a  svstem  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts. 
In  NASA's  thinking,  such  fuel  cells  could 
reduce  the  weight  of  la  inch  vehicle,  remove 
the  need  for  highly  complicated  mechanisms 
to  keep  the  capsule  |)roperIy  oriented  in 
flight,  and  provide  water  for  crew  consump- 
tion as  a  bonus 

In  recent  weeks,  technical  advances  in  fuel 
cells  were  substantial  North  American 
Aviation,  which  has  tlie  assignment  from 
NASA  to  build  and  manage  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, has  chosen  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air- 
craft as  one  of  its  subcnntracUirs  to  develop 
a  fuel  cell  for  use  in  the  manned  lunar 
probe 

Similarly.  Pratt  &  Wh:tney  is  deeply  in  the 
field  of  advanced  nucU  ar  propulsion,  with 
a  type  of  reactor  first  developed  at  Middle- 
town  for  the  abandoned  nuclear  airplane  pro- 
gram and  now  well  o  i  its  way  to  being 
u!;eful  in  situations  requiring  a  compact. 
efficient  and  durable  power  source.  This 
program  is  called  SNAP -50,  part  of  a  series 
supported  by  the  Atonic  Energy  Commls- 
yUm  t-o  develop  systems  for  nuclear  auxiliary 
power. 

The  late  Senator  Br  en  McMahon  often 
pointed  out  to  Connecti:ut  how  vital  It  was 
to  develop  nuclear  po  ver  sources  as  our 
supply  of  the  conventicvnal  fuels  dwindled. 
But  compact  reactors  such  as  the  SNAP  pro- 
gram considers,  would  also  be  useful  In  the 
remote    regions    and    ur  derdeveloped   coun- 


tries where  normal  supplies  are  prohibitively 
expensive. 

I  have  stressed  the  posslbUlties  of  space 
exploration,  but  I  have  not  dwelt  on  the 
means  of  using  space  to  Improve  world  stand- 
ards of  living.  Weather  satellites,  commu- 
nications satellites  and  navigational  aids  fall 
Into  this  class. 

Right  now,  only  20  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  Is  covered  by  weather  reporting  sta- 
tions. Even  our  primitive  ventures  In  space 
weather  satellites  have  begun  to  Improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  meteorological  sciences.  A 
truly  global  weather  system  will  open  the 
door  to  practical  new  uses  of  our  growing 
knowledge  about  the  behavior  of  the  ocean 
of  air  that  surrounds  our  planet. 

These  applications  could  transform  arid 
deserts  into  fertile  sources  of  food  for  the 
people  of  have-not  nations.  They  can  help 
safeguard  man  and  property  against  the 
hazards  of  nature's  fury.  Transportation, 
crop  planning,  Industrial  planning,  outdoor 
enterprises,  are  only  a  few  of  the  entities 
which   stand  to  benefit. 

The  peaceful  uses  of  the  knowledge  we 
stand  to  gain  from  space  exploration,  there- 
fore, are  manifold.  They  can  and  will  lead 
to  better  use  of  our  resources,  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  a  greater  understanding  of 
the   universe   in  which  we  live. 

These,  then,  are  the  underU'lng  currents 
in  the  rooms  In  which  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  listen  to  the  proposals  for  space 
exploration  in  Justification  of  the  coming 
year's  budget.  I  am  convinced,  as  is  virtually 
everyone  who  is  close  to  this  unfolding  sci- 
entific picture,  that  we  face  a  great  chal- 
lenge and  a  great  future.  We  are  on  the 
move  toward  a  new  dimension  of  physical 
and  spiritual  existence. 


Farmeri:  Cold  War  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  5. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  by  high 
efficiency  and  productivity  the  American 
farmer  provides  food  for  U.S.  consumers, 
for  feeding  hungry  people  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  and  for  strategic,  as  well  as 
humanitarian,  purposes. 

Despite  the  economic  problems  result- 
ing from  unutilized  stockpiles  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  nevertheless,  continues  to 
play  a  vital  and  indispensable  food-pro- 
ducing role  in  our  national  progress  and 
security,  and  to  contribute  significantly 
to  our  foreign  policy,  particularly  in  com- 
bating communism. 

In  the  East-West  struggle,  if  a  hot 
war  can  be  averted,  economic  produc- 
tivity may  well  be  a  major  determining 
factor  in  the  outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

In  a  hungry  world  in  which  two-thirds 
of  the  people  live  on  substandard  nutri- 
tional levels  the  abundant,  overflowing 
U.S.  food  basket  represents  a  real  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  our  free 
economy  over  the  state-controlled  mo- 
nopoly under  communism. 

The  agricultural  programs  in  both  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China  have  proved 
too  low  in  productivity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

The  Communist-controlled  people 
have  only  limited  amounts  of  consumer 


goods,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  of 
starvation  levels.  But  they  now  find 
themselves  paying  skyrocketing  prices. 
For  example,  I  refer  to  the  supplies  of 
meat  and  butter  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  economic  competence,  particu- 
larly in  agriculture,  has  real  significance 
for  the  Communist-dominated  people,  as 
well  as  for  the  newly  emerging  nations. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss,  in  a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  other  aspects  of  the  Red 
threat. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  the  broadcast  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   address  were   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
US.    Farmers;    As    Cold    Was    Hraois— Ex- 
cerpts From  Address  bt  Senator  Wilet 

Across  the  Nation,  the  Wisconsin  and 
American  farmers  are  producing  a  greater 
volume  and  variety  of  highly  nutritional 
foods  than  ever  before  In  history. 

The  agricultural  abundance,  however,  con- 
tains some  built-in  problems  economically, 
namely,  a  supply-demand  Imbalance  result- 
ing in  surpluses.  What,  then,  can  be  done? 
The  program — which  I  have  recommended — 
requires  a  three-step   approach: 

1 1 )  Greater  consumption  In  the  United 
States— as  well  as  other  nations— where  there 
are  hungry  people.  Morally,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically.' the  Nation — and  the  world — can- 
not long  tolerate  hunger  amid  plenty. 

(2)  Improving  distribution  channels.  The 
United  States  possesses  about  19  billion  worth 
of  surpluses.  According  to  a  recent  esti- 
mate, this  stockpile — while  it  may  seem 
mountainous  to  us^would  last  only  15  days 
If  distributed  to  the  undernourished  people 
of  the  world 

i3i  Greater  utilization,  not  only  through 
consumption,  but  by  expanding  research  to 
find  industrial  and  commercial  uses  for  farm 
products 

Earlier.  I  introduced  legislation,  bill  S. 
2414,  for  establishing  a  Dairy  Research  Labo- 
ratory in  Madison.  Wis.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  attempt  tc  find  greater  IndusUlal- 
rommercial  uses  far  dairy  products. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  approved  a  provision, 
in  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  for  expanding  re- 
search to  find  industrial  uses  for  dairy  and 
other  farm  products. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
a  variety  of  farm  laws.  Realistically,  eco- 
nomic problems  cannot  be  resolved  by  legis- 
lation While  laws  can  serve  as  a  temjKjrary 
palliative,  the  adoption  of  economic  princi- 
ples is  essential  for  a  solution.  Ultimately, 
the  farmers,  themselves,  can,  and  must,  pro- 
vide the  key  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  good  supply-demand  balance. 

FOOD  :     A    COLD    WAR    WEAPON 

Despite  the  economic  problems  created 
bv  overabundance  at  home,  however,  food 
can  serve — and  Is  serving — as  a  real  weap>on 
In  the  cold  war.  The  Wisconsin  and  Ameri- 
can farmers,  then,  have  become  frontline 
battlers  against  communism.  How?  The 
world,  today,  is  comparing  communism 
against  the  United  States  and  other  systems. 
In  a  hungry  world.  In  which  twr-thlrds  of 
the  3  billion  people  live  on  a  too-low — some- 
times starvation — level,  the  production  of 
fcKXl  represents  a  major  symbol  of  failure, 
or  success 

Comparatively,  agriculture  In  the  two  ma- 
jor Conununist  countries — the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China — Is  far  less  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive than  In  the  United  States  For  ex- 
ample We  pnxluce  60  percent  more  food 
than  Russi.-i.  which  has  a  land  naass  2 -<. 
more  times  than  ours,  and  40  percent  nsi^re 
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cropland;  50  percent  of  Russian  labor  U  em- 
ployed In  agriculture,  compared  to  8  per- 
cent In  the  United  States:  and  In  take-home 
pay,  the  U^.  worker  spends  about  20  per- 
cent for  food,  as  compared  to  50  percent  to 
60  percent  for  the  average  Russian  worker. 


Operating  a  highly  efficient  food  produc- 
tion plant.  U^.  farmers,  then,  t\im  out 
enough  food  and  fiber:  For  feeding  and 
clothing  180  million  people;  for  feeding  a 
substantial  number  of  hungry  people  else- 
where tn  the  world  and  still  ending  up  with 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  6:  33:  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness. 

Omt  Creator  and  Benefactor,  grant 
that  we  may  be  equal  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  rightly  comprehending  and  con- 
struing this  exhortation  which  came 
from  the  lips  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

We  humbly  confess  that  fundamen- 
tally and  basically  our  range  of  interest 
and  activity  in  the  spiritual  values  of 
life  is  often  so  hmited  and  alien  to  the 
mind  of  the  Master  who  came  to  pro- 
claim and  establish  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Our  own  hearts  condemn  us  for  we*  so 
frequently  take  such  an  indifferent  and 
stoical  attitude  toward  this  mission 
which  He  felt  to  be  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. 

May  we  be  more  eager  and  zealous  in 
championing  the  cause  of  righteousness 
and  in  crushing  those  forces  of  iniquity 
which  are  scattering  their  power 
throughout  the  world  and  conspiring  to 
undermine  religion  and  the  church. 

Hear  us  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
day  was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION   TO   SIT   DURING 
GENERAL   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   NATIONAL 
SC&OOL   LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  some  of  you  may 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNGinnr- 
SEN]  with  respect  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  school  lunch  amendments, 


with  Instructions,  offered  at  the  close  of 
legislative  business  yesterday. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen]  indicates  that  unless 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  adopted,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  able 
to  apportion  special  school  lunch  assist- 
ance funds  among  the  States  at  his  ab- 
solute discretion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  case.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  about  this  matter, 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  9711  of  the 
Record  of  yesterday.  My  amendment  to 
the  Frelinghuysen  amendment  would  be 
eliminated  if  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
adopted.  I  think  that  after  you  have 
read  the  Record  you  will  agree  that  my 
amendment  improves  the  Frelinghuysen 
amendment  and  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  should  be  defeated. 


AMENDMENTS      TO      NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  miniate  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  has  referred  to  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  my  colleagues  urging  them  to 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
school  lunch  bill  with  instructions.  I 
did  this  because  I  feel  It  would  be  very 
undesirable  for  us  to  include  a  provision 
which  would  necessitate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  before  he  could 
make  any  apportionment  of  funds  under 
this  program,  determine  the  needs  of 
students  in  each  State  for  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch(?s,  in  addition  to  his 
taking  into  account  the  number  of 
lunches  already  being  served  either  free 
or  at  a  reduced  price. 

To  give  him  that  responsibility  would 
be  to  delay  the  program.  It  would  de- 
prive the  States  of  their  responsibility 
of  determining  where  the  areas  of  need 
lay  within  the  States.  The  proposal 
by  the  gentleman  of  Ohio  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  would  give  appropriate 
guidelines  to  the  Secretary  in  making 
allotments  to  the  States. 

I  think  the  basic  responsibility  of  de- 
termining how  this  money  should  be  dis- 
tributed should  re:5t  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  be  ag]-eed  to. 


a  surplus:   and  for  outproducing  the  Com- 
munist system. 

Representing  a  great  strength  of  our  83r»- 
tem,  the  American  farmer — in  the  long  strug- 
gle against  communism — may  be  one  of  th« 
real  heroes  of  freedcwn. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  th.jt  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  June  7,  1962,  to  file  a 


report  on  the  bill  fH.R.  11990)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  along  with  any 
minority  and/ or  supplemental  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  -.he 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

(RoU  No.  98 J 

Addoiilzlo  Evins  Peterson 

Alford  Plcx)d  Pilcher 

A-shley  Hall  Rains 

A.shmore  Hebert  Reece 

Blnch  Hoffman.  Mich    Roberts.  Ala. 

Bolton  HoUOeld  Rousselot 

Boykln  Horan  St.  Germain 

Bruce  Irliord,  Mo.  Saund 

Coad  Jones.  Ala.  Seely-Brown 

Colmer  Kearns  Slbal 

Curtis   Mas-s.  Kltchln  Smith.  Miss. 

Danlpi.5  Laird  Spence 

Davis.  Tenn.  Loser  Steed 

Hcni  McMillan  Teague.  Tex. 

Derwinskl  MacOregor  Thomas 

Devine  Magnuson  Westland 

Diggs  MarshaU  Whltten 

Doolpy  Mender  Williams 

Everett  O  Konski 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


QUESTION  OP  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday.  June  5.  1962,  page  2,  there  is 
an  article  by  Drew  Pearson.  He  starts 
by  saying: 

Because  Andersen  is  a  fKiwer,  he  got  his 
assistant,  William  B.  Morris,  appointed  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  He. 
He  states  further  in  the  article,  Mr. 
Speaker; 

Digging  behind  the  Morris  letter.  I 
learned  that  Blllle  Sol  Estes  not  only  pur- 
chased S4.000  worth  of  stock  In  Andersen's 
coal  mine  without  receiving  a  single  stock 
certificate  to  show  for  it. 
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And  here  is  the  lie,  Mr.  Speaker: 
He  also  lobbied  behind  'iie  scenes  to  pro- 
tect    Andersen's     stake     In     his     brother's 
estate. 

Referring  to  1958,  at  which  time  I 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Estes  nor  had 
I  heaid  of  him  before  last  January. 
I  a.sked  to  be  heard.  Mr  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gtntleman  on  his  question  of  per- 
sonal privile  je. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Uni^d  States.  I  re- 
call the  occasions  when  our  late  beloved 
Speaker.  Sam  Rayburr.,  took  the  floor 
and  spoke  of  upholding  the  integrity  of 
this  institution,  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  ;t  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  Mpmber.s  to  serve  in  tliis  House, 
It  is  likewise  a  great  privilege  for  these 
newsmen  up  above  us  In  the  press  gal- 
lery to  report  the  doings  of  this  great 
body  to  the  people  of  America. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Washington 
Post  of  Tuesday,  June  5.  1962,  a  news- 
paper supposedly  devo:cd  to  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  peoph  of  America;  and 
yet  that  same  newspaper  gives  a  special 
column,  for  some  rea.-^o  i,  not  over  on  the 
comic  page,  where  Drew  Pearson's  col- 
umn really  belongs,  but  on  page  2,  and 
it  gives  considerable  si)ace  for  a  special 
article  about  H.  Carl  Andersen.  For 
permitting  this  man,  jDrew  Pearson,  to 
spew  out  these  irresponsible  statements, 
the  Washington  Post,  in  my  opinion, 
should  stand  condemm  d. 

Let  me,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  compli- 
ment to  the  Evening  Star,  which  pub- 
lished in  full  my  news  release  of  April 
16,  bringing  out  the  facts.  I  thank  them 
for  so  doing. 

Before  I  pay  my  respects  to  colum- 
nist Drew  Pearson,  let  me  give  you  a  few 
facts  relative  to  him.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  sorry  for  this  mai.  He  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  decent  socety.  He  has  de- 
veloped an  insane  hutred  for  decent 
men  and  women,  with  whom  he  cannot 
associate.  Let  me  make  plain  that 
while  I  am  discussing  i,his  man  I  do  not 
reflect  upon  the  hundieds  of  fine  news- 
paper men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
are  sitting  up  here  in  the  press  gallery 
today. 

Certainly  in  a  ban  el  of  apples  you 
will  always  find  a  few  rotten  ones.  The 
rottonest  of  all  these  is  this  poor  Drew 
Pearson,  so  warped  in  his  mind  and  so 
diseased  in  his  thinkirg  that  I  pity  him. 
I  have  two  little  fxanddaughters.  7 
and  9  years  of  age.  1  do  not  intend  to 
permit  any  man  so  diseased  in  mind  to 
destroy  the  opinions  of  those  two  little 
girls  and  their  memo.-y  of  their  grand- 
father in  the  years  to  come. 

Never  once  has  this  polecat  ever  men- 
tioned the  good  that  H.  Carl  Andersen 
has  done  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  soil- conservation  pro- 
prams  and  the  wetershed-protection 
programs.  All  of  that  means  noth- 
ing to  this  disgrace  to  the  newspaper 
profession. 

I  state  advisedly  that  this  man  and 
his  kind  and  his  helpers  should  be  re- 
fused  the  right,  the  great  privilege  of 


reporting  the  happenings  in  this  House 
of  Representatives.  The  great  fourth 
estate  should  do  Its  own  housecleaning. 
There  are  tcxlay  among  them  at  least 
one-half  dozen  writers  who  have  lied 
about  H.  Carl  Andersen  in  the  last  2 
months. 

I  shall  pay  my  respects,  by  the  way,  to 
Life  magazine,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Time,  and  such  publications,  in 
due  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  up  to  the 
House  and  up  to  the  Speaker  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
against  men  of  the  stripe  of  Drew  Pear- 
son, who  publish  lies.  Worse  than  lies 
are  the  innuendoes  and  half  truths  which 
are  published  and  which  many  good  peo- 
ple accept  as  the  truth. 

Let  me  quote  a  little  bit  about  this 
Drew  Pearson,  from  the  information 
compiled  for  me  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary. I  am  going  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  great  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
relative  to  this  polecat  who  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  defame  the  good  name  of  H. 
C.\RL  Andersen. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  received  from  the 
LibraiT  of  Congress  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Deeogatokt  Remarks  Asotrr  Drew  Pear'=on 
Morris  A.  Bealle: 

"Pearson's  accuracy  assays  at  only  about 
25  percent,  his  main  effort  being  concen- 
trated on  getting  a  smidgeon  of  truth  in 
each  calumny  and  relying  on  that  to  carry 
it  through.  As  a  smear  bund  operative  he 
doesn't  even  take  off  his  hat  to  New  York's 
night  club  commando. 

"Throughout  the  Roosevelt  stranglehold 
on  America,  Pearson  was  the  main  White 
House  stooge  and  sewer-level  rumor  monger. 
Whenever  there  was  a  trial  baUoon  to  be 
run  up,  or  a  little  propaganda  to  be  put 
out,  or  an  alibi  for  a  presidential  blunder 
to  be  framed,  or  someone  else's  boom  to  be 
pricked,  or  a  little  bile  to  be  gotten  off  the 
Roosevelt  or  Wallace  or  Ickes  chest  about  a 
solid  somebody  In  Washington,  mustachioed 
Drew  would  come  arunnlng.  He  would  jump 
through  the  hoop  when  ordered  by  Ring- 
master Steve  EUu'ly,  and  5  days  later  this 
concatenated  hokum  would  appear  in  the 
Pearson  column  as  news  or  Inside  stuff 

"Pearson  has  been  the  party  of  the  first 
part  In  many  a  well-founded  libel  suit  but 
BO  far  has  escaped  unscathed.  •  •  •  he 
participated  In  the  theft  from  the  mails  of 
confidential  letters  written  by  a  Republican 
manufacturer  In  Connecticut  to  a  corre- 
spondent In  South  America. 

"All  the  boys  In  the  Washington  press  gal- 
leries, except  the  leftist  stooges  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers  and  'New'  Deal  dog 
robbers,  have  an  abiding  contempt  for  this 
fellow  who  had  brought  proetitutlon  of  their 
great  profession  to  Its  eenlth.  They  say: 
'When  bigger  lies  are  told  Pearson  will  teU 
them'." 

Marion  T.  Bennett,  Representative,  Mis- 
souri Sixth  Congressional  District,  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
December  17.  1941: 

•The  article  Is  a  bare-laced  falMhood. 
This  attempted  smear  by  the  two  character 
assassins,  Pearson  and  Allen,  would  reach 
the  level  of  crime,  did  tt  emanate  from  the 
source  of  truth. 


"Pearson  and  Allen  do  not  have  the  man- 
hood or  honOT  to  admit  their  mistake. 
These  two  columnists  have  prevaricated. 
They  are  well  known  In  informed  circles 
because  of  their  utter  lack  of  regard  fur  the 
truth  and  for  being  two  of  the  most  dis- 
honest, unreliable,  and  vicious  character 
assassins  In  America.  They  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  great  newspaper  profession.  They 
apparently  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain the  facts  They  make  their  living 
in  the  half  light  of  minds  diseased  by  the 
filth  they  alone  can  imagine." 

Theodore  G.  Bilbo.  U^S.  Senator.  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  March 
12.  1945:  "It  is  not  only  generally  known, 
but  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  Drew 
Pearson  Is  the  biggest  and  most  notorious 
liar  In  America  today.  Not  only  Is  Pearson 
recognized  as  being  the  biggest  liar,  but  he 
is  also  recognized  as  being  the  most  perfect 
smear  artist  of  the  press  and  radio.  He 
will  go  down  in  hUtory  as  Drew  Pearson  the 
sponge,  because  he  gathers  slime,  mud,  and 
slander  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  leU 
them  ooze  out  through  his  radio  broadcasts, 
and  through  his  dally  contribuUons  to  a  few 
newspapers  which  have  not  yet  found  him 
out." 

Frank  Botkin,  Representative,  Alabama 
First  Congressional  District,  as  quoted  by 
Representative  Morrison,  of  Louisiana.  May 
20,  1943:  "Drew  Pearson  Is  the  damnedest 
liar  that  ever  lived." 

Owen    Brewster,    U.S.   Senator,    Maine     on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  June   12,  1948: 
"I  have  been  a   little  puzzled  by  the  ap- 
parent malevolence  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

"These  attacks  of  various  kinds  have  de- 
veloped upon  me.  with  all  the  cunning  and 
skill  he  commands — and  it  is  very  consid- 
erable. I  have  a  very  wholesome  respect  for 
his  tenacity  and  ingenuity  in  presenting 
half-truths  in  order  to  fortify  whatever 
views  he  takes,  sometimes  walking,  a  very 
tight  rope  between  situations. 

"He  is  able  so  to  present  a  situation  as  to 
leave  implications  which  are  utterly  unwar- 
ranted by  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

Harrv  P.  Cain.  U.S.  Senator.  Washington, 
on  the  floor  of  the  VS.  Senate,  December  15, 
1947:  "The  conversation  described  by  Mr. 
Pearson  never  took  place.  Mr.  Pearson  has 
unfairly,  unreasonably,  and  sen8eless:y 
abused  Mr  Reece  through  an  Imaginary  dia- 
log which  was  spawned  by  an  individual  who 
has  been  malicious.  Irresponsible,  and  mis- 
chief-making. Pearson  has  lied  without  rea- 
son or  excuse.  Through  doing  this  he  has 
insulted  the  Intelligence  of  his  readers  and 
broken  faith  with  his  profession." 

A  B.  Chandler,  XJS.  Senator.  Kentucky  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  April  23.  1944: 
"There  is  a  deflnltlon  for  that  sort  of  liar 
He  U  called  a  revolving  liar." 

Eugene  E.  Ck)x,  Representative.  Se'-ond 
Congressional  District,  Georgia,  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  June 
21,  1943:  "ThU  Washington  Post  happens  to 
be  the  ptirveyor  of  the  filth  concocted  br 
one  Drew  Pearson,  whom  I  denounce  as  a 
filthv  and  cowardly  vlUaln.  a  venomous  slan- 
derer, and  an  insinuating  rogue,  who  makes 
his  living  In  the  blackening  of  other  men  s 
reputations  and  the  practice  of  blackmaU 
blackguardism." 

Stephen  T.  Early,  White  House  secretly. 
as  quoted  bv  Representative  MoRaisoN  cf 
Louisiana,  May  20.  1943:  "There  is  no  truth 
in  any  detaU  of  this  story." 

Hamilton  Fish.  Elepresentative.  New  York 
26th  Congressional  District,  on  the  floor  of 
the  US.  House  of  Representative*  November 
19.  1940: 

"Certain  scurrilous,  false,  and.  I  believe 
libelous  charge*  have  been  made  against  me 
"The  Pearson-Allen  statemeiit  Is  damnably 
false.  This  is  net  a  personal  issue,  but  il 
permitted  to  continue  U  may  undermine  Cie 
confidence  of  the  American  peop^  in  the 
integrity  of  cur  public  oflWiaiff  and  de*::^^ 
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our  fre«  instltutlona  and  democratic  govern- 
ment which  iB  now  under  attack  throughout 
the  world. 

"The  only  way  I  know  of  [dealing  with 
these  contemptible  people]  is  through  libel 
action  or  horsewhipping  or  the  old  gun 
method.  It  is  too  bad  that  that  has  gone 
out.  That  used  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  old 
days  of  Benton  and  Clay.  They  would  have 
taken  a  gun  and  gone  after  them." 

Extension  of  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives,  December  26. 
1940  "A  typical  example  of  the  lack  of  re- 
gard for  truth  In  the  Merry-go-Round,  pub- 
lished by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen. 
These  smear  columnists  are  rendering  a  dis- 
service to  the  public  and  to  public  officials 
by  their  Irresponsible  and  false  statements 
and  deliberate  misrepresentations." 

As  quoted  by  Representative  Morrison,  of 
Louisiana,  May  20,  1943:  "Drew  Pearson  in 
my  opinion  is  the  most  contemptible,  dis- 
honest, and  dishonorable  smear  propa- 
gandist In  America,  and  by  Inference  the 
most  colossal   liar  In   the  Nation." 

Walter   P.    George,   U.S.    Senator,    Georgia. 
on  the  floor  of  the  XJB.  Senate  February  21 
1944: 

'■(Pearson]  began  his  whole  tirade  with  a 
deliberate  He.  It  Is  not  often  that  an  ordi- 
nary, congenital,  deliberate,  and  malicious 
liar  such  as  Drew  Pearson  refers  to  a  printed 
record  on  which  it  Is  possible  to  pin  him 
down.  What  sort  of  a  liar  is  he,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  in  the  very  face  of  the  Record 
which  he  himself  invites  every  word  that  he 
said  Is  disproved? 

"Mr.  President,  I  know  some  of  the  motive, 
stime  of  the  malice,  back  of  this  sudden 
iittack  by  Drew  Pearson  on  me.  Down  deep 
is  a  light  against  representative  government 
It  is  a  smear  campaign  against  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  this  Government. 

"Again   I   ask.   What  sort   of   a    liar   is    Mr 
Skunk'  Pearson?  " 

Guy  Gillette,  U.S.  Senator.  Iowa,  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  June  10,  1937: 

The  intimation  as  stated  in  the  article 
l.s   absolutely    without   foundation." 

John  W.  Gwynne.  Representative.  Iowa 
Third  Congressional  District,  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Novem- 
ber 23,  1943: 

"I  think  if  Drew  PearsRin  were  in  court 
in.stead  of  In  the  newspapers,  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  some  witnesses  as  to  his  truth- 
fulness and  veracity. 

The  statement  of  Drew  Pearson  did  con- 
tain one  truth,  believe  It  or  not.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  an  accident.   •    '    ♦  " 

William  P.  Halsey.  fleet  admiral.  U.S.  Navy, 
as  quoted  by  Morris  A.  Bealle:  "Pearson  Is  a 
blackguard  who.  by  Insinuations  and  out- 
right lies,  tried  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  the  Navy's  air  arm.  The  scoundrel  didn't 
have  the  guts  to  take  a  plane  ride  with  a 
man  he  said  got  his  wings  by  fraud." 

Pat  Harrison,  US.  Senator,  Mississippi,  on 
ttie  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  March  28,  1935: 
"This  Is  so  mendacious,  it  is  willful,  it  is 
so  misleading  and  untruthful,  it  Is  such  a 
damnable  lie  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  un- 
noticed. 

"These  audacious,  misleading,  incorrect 
statements  carried  in  the  'Merry-Go-Round,' 
written  by  Mr  Drew  Pearson,  are  written  be- 
cause of  a  motive." 

Clare  E.  Hoffman.  Representative.  Michi- 
gan Fourth  Congressional  District,  extension 
of  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  US,  House  of 
Representatives,  May  24.  1949:  "A  man  who 
gratuitously  smears  Innocent,  defenseless 
individuals  in  order  to  sell  his  wares,  ad- 
vance his  own  financial  Interests,  no  doubt 
derives  pleasxire  from  the  squirming  and  the 
suffering  of  his  victims.  Drew  Pearson,  who 
seldom  misses  an  occasion  to  throw  out  a 
falsehood  and  insinuation  or  by  innuendo 
to  Injure  some  innocent  victim,  if  he  runs 
true  to  form,  must  be  chagrined  by  the  death 
of  Jnmes  V.  Forrestal,  whom  he  so  vigorously 


and  meanly  attac):ed.  because  Forrestal  la 
dead  and  no  longisr  will  be  humiliated  or 
suffer  because  of  Pearson's  slanderous, 
libelous  statements." 

Fred  M.  Howser,  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia, statement  upon  filing  libel  suit 
against  Pearson:  '(Pearson  made]  untrue, 
false,  and  defamatory  statements  over  the 
radio." 

Cordell  Hull,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  letter, 
dated  April  19,  193f',  to  Senator  Reynolds,  of 
North  Carolina,  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Reynolds  on  May 
11,  1939:  "(In  regard  to  an  article  of  April 
14,  1939]  Those  pa;-ts  of  it  of  which  I  have 
knowledge  are  so  thoroughly  Inaccurate  and 
misleading  that  thf^y  could  not  In  my  Judg- 
ment be  substantiated  by  anyone." 

Press  conference.  December  21,  1940:  "(The 
Merry-Go-Round  article  bore  earmarks  that] 
would  Indicate  it  to  be  a  deliberate  misrep- 
resentation. It  is  very  disagreeable  when 
we  are  so  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with 
emergency  matters  to  have  an  article  of 
whole  cloth  thrown  into  our  faces  and  sent 
over  the  Nation  with  the  represenUition 
that  it  is  based  on  actual  knowledge." 

As  told  by  Representative  Morrison,  of 
Louisiana,  May  20.  1943:  "Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  in  referring  to  Drew  Pear.son. 
said  he  is  only  one-third  right  one-tenth  of 
the  time." 

Press  conference  August  30.  1943:  "I  de- 
sire to  brand  these  statements  as  monstrous 
and  diabolical  falsehoods  " 

As  quoted  by  Senator  George,  of  Georgia. 
February  21.  1944:  -Pearson  U  an  unmiti- 
gated and  congenit.il  liar," 

As  quoted  by  Morris  A.  Bealle:  "Tlie  truth 
is  not  in  him;  he  in  a  pathological  liar." 

Jesse  H,  Jones.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
statement  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Representative  O'Connor,  of  Mon- 
tana. April  2.  1942:  "There  Is  no  truth  In 
the  'Merry-Go-Round'  story  of  April  1 
about  ne.  Practically  all  references  Ic  me 
and  my  work  by  those  coIumnist.s  over  the 
year  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing me.  and  where  there  has  been  any  basis 
for  reference  to  me  the  fac's  are  maliciously 
distorted  through  Innuendo  This  article  is 
typical  of  their  column  " 

Robert  F.  Jones.  Representative.  Ohio 
Fourth  Congressional  District;  written  state- 
ment presented  to  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate,  dated  July  1,  1947:  "I  believe 
that  any  competent  lawyer,  reading  Pearson"8 
testimony,  would  dismiss  it  instanter  as  the 
flimsiest  hearsay  and  of  no  probative  value. 
Pearson's  first  charge  is  wholly  false  and 
entirely  imsubstantiated.  The  second  charge 
is  false. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  every  right  to  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  Pearson's  credibility 
has  been  attacked  upon  scores  of  occasions. 
It  is  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  cite  as  witnesses 
in  my  behalf  as  to  Pearson's  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  who  in  a  poll  voted  him  the 
most  unreliable  commentator." 

As  quoted  by  Morris  A.  Bealle.  Pearson 
makes  his  living  by  blackening  characters. 
He  is  a  smear  coliminist,  a  professional 
character  assassin  and  the  author  of  false 
and  vile  Insinuations." 

John  Ltsinski,  Representative,  Michigan 
16th  Congressional  District,  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives:  "This  is 
one  of  those  damnable  lies  that  has  always 
been  produced  by  Drew  Pearson." 

Douglas    MacArthur,    general,    US.    Army 
as  quoted  by  Morris  A.  Bealle:   "There  is  lio 
truth     in     Pearson's     statement  •   •   ♦  The 
facts  are  quite  the  contrary." 

Kenneth     McKellar,     Senator,     Tennessee, 
on    the   floor   of   the   U.S.   Senate,   April   25 
1944: 

"I  do  not  know  Pearson;  but  really  he  is 
an    ignorant  ass,   la   he   not— this  Ignorant, 


blundering,  lying  aas,  who  make*  hU  living 
by  lying  on  Senators  and  other  public  men. 
"If  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  my 
temper  to  be  aroused  by  plain  lying,  it  would 
be  aroused  by  the  plain  lying  of  this  so- 
called  Washington  coltunnist.  He  is  just  an 
ignorant  liar,  a  pusillanimous  liar,  a  peewee 
liar,  and  he  Is  a  paid  liar.  I  understand  he 
and  LlUenthal  are  great  friends.  They  are 
two  of  a  kind.  What  Is  fitter  than  two  liars 
standing  up  for  each  other. 

"That  Is  simply  a  willful,  deliberate,  ma- 
licious newspaperman's  lie,  out  of  the  whole 
cloth  Lying,  such  as  Pearson's,  U  the  most 
despicable   of   all    lying — lying  for  money. 

"I  say  that  that  statement  is  a  willful, 
deliberate,  malicious,  dishonest,  intensely 
cowardly,  low,  degrading,  filthy  lie,  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  This  falsely  charges  me  with  a 
felony.  Every  newspaper  which  has  pub- 
lished this  falsehood  Is  guilty  of  a  libel. 

"Pearson  makes  his  living  by  making  sen- 
sational lying  statements  about  men  in  high 
office.  He  actually  makes  his  living  that 
filthy  way.  He  ought  to  have  the  contempt 
of  every  honest  man. 

"I  want  him  to  hear  what  kind  of  an 
infamous,  dirty,  lowdown,  mean,  lying 
scoundrel  he  is,  and  I  think  everyone  else 
believes  he  is. 

When  a  man  is  a  natural-born  liar,  a  liar 
during  his  manhood  and  all  the  time,  a  con- 
genital liar,  a  liar  by  profession,  a  liar  for  a 
living,  a  liar  in  the  attempt  to  amuse,  or  to 
be  as  he  thinks  smart,  a  liar  In  the  daytime, 
and  a  liar  in  the  nighttime.  It  is  remark- 
able how  he  can  lie. 

A  revolving  liar.  It  suits  Pearson  exactly. 
A  revolving  mirror  recording  his  lies  on  every 
.side  as  it  revolves  around. 

Listen  to  this  egregious  liar,  this  revolving 
liar,  a  lying  brute.  Why  It  is  so  asinine  that 
it  cannot  be  believed. 

This  revolving,  constitutional,  unmiti- 
gated. Infamous  liar,  this  low-lived,  double 
crossing,  dishonest,  corrupt  scoundrel,  who 
claims  U)  be  a  columnist.  He  is  not  a  colum- 
nist He  is  a  monumentallst.  That  Is,  a 
monumental  liar.  This  knave — and  I  am  us- 
ing very  mild  language — this  ignorant,  de- 
signing fellow  trying  to  do  something  for 
his  friend.  Lihcnthal,  and  probably  being 
paid  for  it. 

It  is  ridiculous,  it  is  silly,  it  Is  asinine 
It  lb  worse.  It  is  Just  a  crooked  statement 
of  ft  crook  who  is  trying  to  help  another 
crook  I  am  now  speaking  for  all  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  myself.  This  man  is  Just 
an  egregious  liar,  and  this  Is  an  egregious 
lie,  out  of  the  whole  cloth.  There  Is  nothing 
but  lying  from  beginning  to  end.  This  Is  a 
patent  lie.  a  willful,  deliberate,  malicious, 
low,  groveling.  Infamous  lie.  There  Is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  It. 

■  Pearson,  Drew  Pearson.  By  the  way  is 
that  a  false  name,  or  Is  that  his  real  name? 
Does  anyone  here  know?  Is  he  like  a  movie 
actor,  who  takes  another  name?  Is  he  a 
lady's  man'  Is  he  an  American?  Or  Is  he 
a  Jap  or  German  parading  under  an  Ameri- 
can name?  All  the  papers  which  pay  for  and 
publish  the  articles  of  this  lying  blackguard 
should  cancel  their  contracts.  What  kind  of 
a  man  is  he  who  assumes  to  abuse  and 
traduce  and  lie  about  public  men,  who  tries 
to  destroy  the  character  of  any  person,  in 
the  Senate  or  out  of  the  Senate;  who  tries 
to  destroy  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
who  tries  to  destroy  our  great  Secretary  of 
State.  '' 

"Gentlemen.  I  am  not  angry.  I  am  Just 
■sorry  that  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  this 
Nation  of  honest  men.  this  Nation  of  Amer- 
icans, has  within  its  borders  any  person  so 
low  and  despicable,  so  corrupt,  so  dishonor- 
able, .so  groveling,  so  desirous  of  injuring  the 
character  and  the  accomplishments  of  his 
fellowmen.  :is  this  low-born,  low-lived,  cor- 
rupt,  and  dishonest  Drew  Pearson." 

On  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  July   16, 
1946:     On  Sunday  this  miserably,  lying,  cor- 
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rupC.  dUhoneat  ccounlrel.  Drew  Pearson, 
with  a  diahoneat  and  disordered  mentality 
and  a  putrid  and  cor  up t  morality,  wrote 
and  published  another  lying  article  about 
me. 

"This  iB  a  He  out  of  the  whole  cloth, 
known  to  be  a  lie  wh»n  Pearson  wrote  It. 
known  to  be  a  lie  «hen  Silliman  Evana 
bought  and  paid  for  it  and  no  person  with 
character  tufllcient  to  sleep  with  a  hog  or 
to  associate  with  dogs  or  polecats  would 
write  such  an  article  or  would  print  such 
an  article.  Indeed.  Pearson,  In  his  mental 
makeup  is  a  crose  between  a  ranting  maniac 
and  a  drunken  Silliman  Kvans. 

"Tlie  article  has  no  -esemblance  to  truth, 
but  is  simply  the  result  of  a  disordered  and 
corrupt  mind  working  only  for  money  paid 
for  by  Silliman  Evans." 

Joseph  J  Mansfield,  Representative,  Texas 
Ninth  Congressional  District:  extension  of 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  Octol>er  17,  1946;  "I  con- 
sider this  paragraph  s.)  grossly  erroneous  in 
point  of  fact  that  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  go  unchallenged.  Dertalnly  Mr  Pearson 
has  been  misinformed  by  someone" 

Burnet  R  Maybank  Senator,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  floor  of  tt  e  U  S  Senate,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1943:  "Mr  Pearson's  statement  is 
false  and  unfounded.  An  absolute  falsehood 
has  been  printed  in  tte  Pearson  article" 

J.  P.  Morgfin  &  Co..  statement  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Representa- 
tive AccHiNci.oss.  of  New  Jersey.  May  4. 
194,5:  "The  column  of  Drew  Pearson  con- 
tains references  that  ire  cruel,  wholly  false, 
and  libelous." 

James  H  Morrison,  Representative,  Loui- 
siana Sixth  Congressional  District,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Uii  Hoviie  of  Represeiuai.ves, 
May  20.  1943: 

"Drew  Pearson  llP'l  on  the  radio  and  I 
know  he  lied  on  the  witness  stand,  which. 
down  where  I  come  from  is  perjury  I  have 
had  occasion  to  check  into  the  record  of 
Drew  Pearson  to  see  what  kind  of  reputa- 
tion he  has  for  telling  the  truth.  I  find 
that  U  S.  Senators.  Members  of  Congress. 
Cabinet  members,  generals,  and  even  the 
secretary  to  the  Pre;ldent  In  no  uncertain 
terms  labeled  him  as  a  downright  liar  and 
garbage-can  collector  of  filthy,  manufactured 
synthetic  lies 

■"But  Drew  Pearso  i  has  not  spent  all  of 
his  time  blackmail  nr,  intimidating,  and 
lying  about  public  offlrinls  and  Coneress- 
men.  His  vocations  describe  a  thwarted  and 
frustrated  m.m  with  a  warped,  twisted,  and 
diseased  Idea  of  mankind  and  life.  I  want 
the  Members  of  th  s  House  to  know  that 
Pearson,  who  poses  as  a  great  liberal,  is  at 
heart  a  money  miser  and  one  of  the  greediest 
men  for  cash  I  have  ever  met  anywhere  any 
time.  If  he  cannot  get  it  honestly,  look  out 
for  the  blackmail 

"His  contribution  io  the  war  effort  Is  based 
on  a  lowdown.  deerad:ng.  cowardly,  yellow, 
stinking  {Ten  t.3  defame,  to  vilify,  to  humili- 
ate, and  to  attemjit  to  destroy  Amerlca"8 
No.  1  hero.  Gen    Dnclas  MacArthur 

"Seldom  do  I  have  the  unpleasant  task 
of  skinning  a  skunk.  1  hope  I  have  done 
the  Job  well '" 

James  W.  Molt.  Representative.  Oregon 
First  Ctineressional  Di.Mrict.  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Nav.il  Affairs  Committee;  as 
quoted  by  Representative  Morrison-,  of  I^oui- 
slana.  May  20.  1943:  "Drew  Pearson  and  Rob- 
ert Allen  are  a  pair  of  Journalistic  polecats." 
Gerald  P  Nye,  U,S,  Senator,  North  Dakota, 
as  quoted  by  Representative  Morrison,  of 
Louisiana,  May  20,  1343:  'Pearson  is  a  master 
of  the  half  truth.  When  a  direct  lie  does 
not  suit  his  purpose  because  It  might  be  too 
dangerous,  he  can  I'e  by  inference  by  merely 
leaving  out  q\iallfylng  remarks  and  explana- 
tion." 

James  P.  O'Connor.  Representative,  Mon- 
tana Second  Congressional  District,  on  the 
floor   of   the   UJ3.   House  of  Representatives, 


Aprl!  2.  IMS:  "Tlien  la  net  a  alncte  word  of 
truth  In  this  pubUcatton.  No  such  oonver- 
saUon  occurred.     I  am  glad  tharc  ar«  otbaia 

besides  myself  finding  out  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  believe  all  you  read  In  tbat  column 
gotten  out  by  thaee  two  lo-called  headache 
boys." 

Westbrook  Pegler,  columnist;  column  re- 
printed In  the  Congressional  Record,  May 
24,  1949:  "James  V.  Porrestal  was  a  victim 
of  the  wanton  black-puardlsm  and  men- 
dacity of  the  radio  which  has  been  a  pro- 
fessional Bp>eciaUty  of  Drew  Pearson,  Pear- 
son has  become  a  man  of  ^eat  power  and 
special  prlvUefte  because  other  decent  men 
like  ■Porrestal  go  in  fear  of  fantastic  lies  to  be 
spread  over  the  Nation  by  radio,  all  to  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  a  brand  of  hats  or  laxative. 
John  E.  Rankin,  Representative,  Mlssls- 
slppl.  First  Congressional  District,  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
February  2.  1944: 

■  Drew  Pearson,  one  of  the  well-known 
sllmemongers  of  the  radio  revealed  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  vicious  propagandists  In 
America." 

On  the  fioor  of  the  U.S,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. February  8.  1944:  "TTiose  of  us 
who  listened  in  on  Sunday  night  heard  Drew 
Pearson,  one  of  the  radio  scavengers  of  Amer- 
ica, In  a  most  contemptible  manner,  falsely 
attack  one  of  the  most  elegant  ladies  in 
Washington.  Every  person  who  Is  familiar 
with  the  Incident  tells  us  that  Drew  Pear- 
son was  lying  about  her  in  his  statement." 

On  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. June  11,  1945:  "Drew  Pearson 
went  to  bat  for  those  saboteurs  In  the  State 
Department  who  were  exposed  by  the  Dies 
Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  A 
high  ranking  general  In  the  U.S.  Army  told 
me  more  than  a  year  ago  that  If  he  were  to 
give  nut  the  Government  secrets  that  were 
being  broadcast  by  Drew  Pearson  he  would 
be  court-martialed  Immediately,  and  ought 
to  he  Somebody  In  the  State  Department. 
In  the  War  Department,  and  even  around 
tlie  White  House,  has  been  giving  out  secret 
information  to  Drew  Pearson  to  broadcast 
to  the  world  regardless  of  its  cost  in  the  lives 
of  American  boys  on  the  various  fighting 
fronts." 

On  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. April  27,  1948:  "Much  as  I  dis- 
agree with  him  on  his  blunders,  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  President  Truman  and  I 
agree:  Neither  of  us  would  believe  Drew 
Pearson  on  oath." 

Walter  Reuther.  president.  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  as  quoted  by  Morris  A. 
Bealle;  "Pearson  Is  not  only  a  chronic  liar 
but  a  fool  " 

Robert  Revnolds.  Senator,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  May  11.  1939 : 
"Unfortunately,  the  only  way  a  public  official 
can  avoid  vilification  by  these  two  men,  the 
authors  of  the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  Is  to  bow  to  their  will  and  the  will  of 
those  whom  they  serve. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  everything  I  see 
in  the  newspapers  except  what  Is  written  by 
Pears-in  and  Allen. 

"I  challenge  them  and  defy  them  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  single  statement  made  by 
them  which  I  have  read  here  today — one 
single,  left-handed,  underhanded  charge  that 
they  have  made." 

Robert  F.  Rich.  Representative.  Pennsyl- 
vania 15th  Congressional  District,  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
May  29.  1945:  "I  think  any  man  who  win 
take  the  radio  and  make  a  charge  of  that 
kind  is  what  I  would  call  an  unsophisticated 
ass.  because  I  do  not  believe  a  man  with 
good,  commonsense  wculd  make  a  charge  of 
that  kind" 

Franklin    D.    Roose^•elt.    President    of    the 

"United  States,  press  conference.  October  81. 

1943,   as  told   by  John   H.   Crldcr.  reporter: 

"Mr    Roosevelt  called   Mr.   Pearson  a  liar. 

The   President   continued,  he  had  no  hesi- 


teUon  in  saying  that  the  whole  statement, 
from  beginning  to  end.  was  a  lie. 

■"But  there  la  nothing  in  that,  he  went 
on,  alnce  the  man  Is  a  chronic  liar  In  hU 
columua. 

"It  Is  the  kind  of  journalism  that  huru 
the  press,  the  President  declared,  besides 
hurUng  the  country." 

Ellison  D.  Smith,  Senator,  South  Carolina, 
on  the  floor  of  the  XJB.  Senate,  June  10,  1937 : 
'"The  Insinuation  Is  maliciously  false." 

Tom  Stewart,  Senator.  Tennessee,  on  the 
floor  of  the  L-S.  Senate.  April  25,  1»44;  "I 
do  not  ti^ink  this  man  Pearson  has  the  ability 
to  slander  anyone.  One  must  be  honest 
before  one  can  slander  another,  and  one 
must  be  able  to  UU  something  which  at 
least  approaches  the  truth." 

Martin  Sweeney,  Representative,  Ohio  20th 
C  jngressicnal  District: 

On  the  floor  of  the  VB.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, May  25,  1839:  "This  arUcle  Is  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  and  I  cannot  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 
who  have  more  tlian  once  published  In  their 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round  naallcious 
falsehoods  " 

On  the  floor  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, April  16,  IB42:  "On  Monday  of 
this  week.  April  12.  1942.  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  rendered  a  decision  in 
my  favor  In  holding  that  an  article,  referring 
to  me,  published  by  Pearson  and  Allen 
was  libelous  per  se," 

Extension  of  remarks  on  the  floor  of  tl.e 

U.S   House  of  Representatives.  April  28.  1942. 

"Messrs.    Pearson    and    Allen    these    anemic 

patriuu    who    heretofore    have    made    their 

living  smearing  public  characters." 

Times-Herald.  Washington.  D.C..  as  quoted 
by  Representative  Morrison,  of  Louisiana. 
Mav  20,  1943:  'We  dropped  the  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  out  of  the  Times-Herald 
because  of  the  poisonous  attempts  Pearson 
and  Allen  have  made,  and  are  still  making, 
to  smear  the  reputation  of  a  great  soldier, 
and  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans of  all  time.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur." 
Harry  S.  Truman,  U.S.  Senator,  Missouri; 
President  of  the  United  States: 

On  the  fioor  of  the  US  Senate,  February 
11.  1943;  "I  merely  wanted  to  make  U  plain 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  foundation,  in 
fact,  for  what  Mr.  Pearson  said  last  night 
over  the  radio." 

Press  conference.  March  11.  1948:  "First  I 
want  to  pay  attention  to  a  vicious  statement 
that  was  made  by  a  columnist.  I  had 
thought  1  wouldn't  have  to  add  another  liars 
star  to  that  fellow's  crown,  but  I  will  have 
to  do  it.  This  ..s  Just  a  lie  out  of  the  whole 
cloth" 

As  quoted  by  Associated  Press.  February 
22.  1949:  "If  any  sob  thinks  he  can  get  me 
to  discharge  any  member  of  my  staff  or  Cab- 
inet by  some  smart  aleck  statement  over  the 
air,  he's  mistaken. 

"Very  vicious  attacks  on  my  military  a:c'.e 
have  been  unjust  and  I  say  advisedly 
vicious" 

As  told  by  Anthony  Levlero  reporter  Feb- 
ruarv  24,  1949:  "One  questioner  at  the  news 
conference  noted  that  President  Peron  of 
Argentina  and  Drew  Pearson  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Mr  Tr'jman 
replied  that  probably  they  had  nominated 
themselves" 

Millard  E    Tidings    S-r.ator.  of  Maryland 
On   the  floor   of  the  UJS.  Senate.   July  7 
1941 

"There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in  this 
libelous  statement — libel  had  been  uttered — 
It  had  been  maliciously  uttered,  and  I  have 
the  documentary  proof. 

"The  spreading  of  rumors  In  a  whisoe  tn«r 
campaign  Is  not  a  crlnke  against  an  indiTtci- 
ual;  it  is  a  crime  against  society  and  that  is 
XSxe  kind  of  cvanpalgn  which  Drew  Pearson 
has  tiled.  In  t.ls  nefarV>as  manner.  :c  cv>r- 
duct. 
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"  'But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good 
name  robs  me  of  that  which  not  em-lches 
him  and  makes  me  poor  Indeed.'  Thla  Is 
what  Pearson  and  Allen  tried  to  steal.  Whwe 
are  they  now?  I  have  brought  all  the  facts 
out  Into  the  light  of  day.  Where  are  the 
skunks  now?  Down  in  their  hole  where  they 
ought  to  be  and  where  the  company  suits 
them." 

On  the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate,  June  18, 
1945: 

"  Washington  Merry-Go-Round'  is  written 
by  an  individual  who  names  himself  Drew 
Pearson,  but  most  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  his  utterances  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
generally  call  him  Pew  Smearson.  Normally, 
I  would  pay  no  attention  to  such  garbage, 
but  I  am  unwilling  by  silence  to  see  this 
deliberate  lie  passed  on  to  the  American 
people. 

"I  fail  to  find  within  the  limits  of  par- 
liamentary language  words  to  describe  this 
worm  masquerading  In  the  physique  and 
the  clothing  of  a  supposed  man.  In  the  last 
war  this  scoundrel,  although  away  above 
the  draft  age,  found  asylum  in  an  S.A.T.C, 
and  the  only  powder  he  ever  smelled  was  in 
the  presence  of  ladles  who  might  have 
adorned  the  windward  side  of  the  parade 
ground;  and  today,  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  far  removed  from  any  danger,  without 
any  scintilla  of  fact  or  truth  to  support  the 
statement,  this  supposed  purveyor  of  infor- 
mation besmirches  the  character  of  one  of 
the  most  gallant  soldiers. 

"I  would  call  him  a  perpetual,  chronic, 
revolving  liar,  and  a  few  other  things  that 
I  cannot  add  in  the  presence  of  this  dis- 
tinguished and  rather  ethical  company.  This 
man  has  engaged,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
in  the  gentle  art  of  blackmail,  without  any 
success.  He  has  been  guilty  of  attempting  to 
buy  public  influence. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Public 
Information  Division,  press  section;  memo- 
randum for  the  press,  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  April  26.  1948:  "The  im- 
plications In  Mr.  Pearson's  statement  are  not 
only  unfair,  but  are  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation, as  proved  beyond  question  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  into  the  entire 
situation." 

Washington  Post,  as  quoted  by  Morris  A. 
Bealle:  "Drew  Pearson  wrote  a  column  which 
the  Post,  In  the  best  Judgment  of  its  editors, 
deemed  a  personal  attack,  unfair  on  the  face 
of  it.  The  Post  did  not  print  this  column. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Post  has  omitted 
parts  of  all  of  Pearson's  columns  in  the  past." 
Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
United  States;  press  conference,  December  28. 
1940,  as  told  by  New  York  inmes  reporter: 
•Welles  denied  every  detail  of  both  accounts 
published  by  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen,  and 
quoted  a  letter  he  wrote  them  on  December 
22.  asking  for  a  retraction." 

Burton  K.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Senator.  Montana. 
as  told  by  Representative  Morrison,  of 
Louisiana:  "Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
Montana,  stated  Pearson  had  lied  about  him, 
stating  that  Drew  Pearson  was  a  black  animal 
with  a  white  stripe  down  his  back.  Wheeler 
declared  that  this  very  crowd  in  Washing- 
ton, meaning  Drew  Pearson  and  his  crowd, 
has  been  taught  to  smear  every  Senator  and 
Member  of  the  House  who  does  not  agree 
100  percent  with  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats. 
Earl  Wilson,  Representative,  Indiana 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  March  15 
1945:  "This  ruthless,  double-barreled  dia- 
bolical, puerile  liar.  Drew  Pearson.  He  is  a 
liar,  preceded  by  many  uncomplimentary 
adjectives  and  is  really  everything  he  has 
been  called  and  more." 

Mark  Woods,  president.  Blue  Network  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 
statement  to  the  press,  February  9  1943' 
"While  not  mentioning  either  Mr.  Winched 
or  Mr  Pearson  by  name,  Mark  Woods,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Blue  Network,  said  that  'several 


commenators  have  recently  departed  from 
their  printed  scripts  to  discuss  Issues  in  a 
biased  and  inflammatory  manner.'  " 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  What 
did  his  former  mother-in-law,  Eleanor 
Patterson  say  about  this  man  during  the 
war?    Let  me  repeat  that  quote : 

Incidentally,  you  GI  Joes,  when  you  hap- 
pen to  listen  to  the  phony  Quaker  Pearson 
of  a  Sunday  night — Bleeding  Heart  Drew— 
never  forget  that  although  he  was  20  and  in 
perfect  health  in  1917,  he  managed  to  "thee 
and  thou"  himself  out  of  the  service  in 
World  War  I.  Then,  as  now.  Drew  was  a 
yellow-bellied  slacker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  to  the  hor- 
rible part  of  my  remarks  to  you  today. 
Just  last  week  on  Memorial  Day  while 
Mrs.  Andersen  and  my  son  Alfred  were 
placing  flowers  on  the  grave  of  my 
brother,  who  died  just  last  August  and 
was  buried  in  the  Fort  Snelling  Ceme- 
tery, this  vile,  corrupt  creature,  Drew- 
Pearson,  or  one  of  his  assistants  was  pre- 
paring this  article.  Let  me  read  it  to 
you: 

The  brother,  Walter  G  Andersen,  suffered 
from  shell  shock  during  World  War  I  and  be- 
came a  hopeless  mental  case. 

Yes;  he  did.  He  was  in  France,  in  the 
trenches  for  10  months,  during  World 
War  I.  He  was  hauling  shells  up  to  the 
front  when  the  truck  ahead  exploded  and 
he  was  shell-shocked.  He  was  rendered 
helpless,  and  for  42  years  he  suffered  the 
pangs  of  the  damned,  living  in  another 
world. 

I  was  his  guardian  for  42  years.  I 
took  what  care  I  could  of  him. 

He  was  hospitalized  in  the  Veterans 
Hospital  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Think  of  that.  This  man  gave  his  life 
for  his  country— is  there  anything  wrong 
with  our  country  taking  care  of  him'' 
But  In  Drew  Pearson's  mind  this  hap- 
pened to  be  H.  Carl  Andersen's  brother. 

To  quote  some  more  of  the  spewings 
of  this  degenerate  man.  this  man  who 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sit  up  in  this 
Press  Gallery,  listen  to  this: 

Yet  he  continued  to  collect  his  veteran's 
pension  even  though  incapable  of  spending 
the  money. 

That  was  the  law.  It  simply  accumu- 
lated in  a  fund  that  was  administered 
by  his  Congressman  brother. 

Yes;  and  for  42  years  I  took  meticulous 
care  of  that  fund,  and  the  probate  court 
has  commended  me  for  that  long  guard- 
ianship of  the  estate,  which  we  have  just 
closed. 

Now  to  further  quote  Drew  Peai'son. 
He  says: 

In  1958,  however,  the  Representatives  take 
in  this  fund  was  suddenly  threatened.  Leg- 
islation was  Introduced  restricting  the  rights 
of  relatives  to  Inherit  pension  money  from 
'incompetent'  veterans.  This  would  have 
curtailed  the  pension  the  Representative's 
brother  was  accumulating.  So  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Minnesota  carried  on  a 
vigorous  but  vain  campaign  in  the  Capitol 
cloakrooms  to  block  the  bill. 


Ask  yourself  this  question:  Why  does 
this  character,  Drew  Pearson,  bring  up 
the  subject  of  my  brother?  in  1958  I 
helped  kill  a  proposed  bill  at  the  request 
of  a  fine  little  old  lady,  Mrs.  Rogers  Con- 
gresswoman   from   Massachusetts     who 


has  now  gone.  This  bill  would  have  said 
to  210,000  dependents  of  incompetent 
veterans,  "No,  you  parents  cannot  inherit 
from  your  son  without  proving  yourselves 
to  be  paupers."  Congresswoman  Rogers 
came  to  me  and  said.  "This  bill  is  horri- 
ble. Won't  you  help  to  kill  it?"  I  helped 
kill  it.  Drew  Pearson  says  I  did  It  be- 
cause of  personal  interest  in  my  brother's 
estate  in  the  future.  Yet  I  proved  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  that  only 
$700  per  share  of  that  estate  could  ever 
revert  to  the  Government  under  that 
proposed  law. 

No  lobbyist  came  to  me.  Just  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  who  persuaded  me  that 
that  was  a  bad  piece  of  legislation. 
There  was  no  lobbying  done.  I  got  up 
on  the  floor  here  as  some  of  you  re- 
member, and  fought  that  situation  out 
and  temporarily  won  the  issue  that  day. 
This  damnable  skunk  makes  use  of  in- 
nuendoes and  half-truths,  and  they  are 
wor.se  than  lies. 

To  read  further: 

This  was  acknowledged  by  hU  former  leg- 
islative assistant,  Peg  Murray,  who  refused, 
however,  to  discuss  the  details. 

•Congressman  Andersen  is  my  friend." 
she  finally  blurted,  and  slammed  down  the 
phone 

Mrs.  Peg  Murray  is  a  fine  lady  and 
gave  wonderful  service  in  my  oflQce  prior 
to  the  time  she  retired,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  through  the  years  these 
people  who  have  worked  for  me  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  H.  Carl  Andersen. 
What  better  tribute  could  a  man  have 
who  has  been  in  the  Congress  for  24 
years? 

Now  li.sten  to  this,  and  I  think  here  he 
Ks  stooping  down  to  a  level  that  I  hope 
never  to  see  approached  again  in  any 
news  column  by  any  of  these  men  of  the 
press.    Listen  to  this: 

Walter  Andersen  finally  died  of  a  heart 
attark  last  year  as  he  stood  holding  a  plate 
in  a  lunch  line. 

Now  why  does  this  damnable  colum- 
nist make  a  statement  like  that?  What 
is  he  Inferring?  Did  not  my  brother 
have  the  right  as  a  veteran  to  be  in  a 
veterans'  hospital,  the  same  right  as  all 
veterans  have? 

Then  he  says: 

He    left    $33,652    in    accumulated    pension 
money,  a  farm  valued  at  $21,000,  and  an  un- 
disclosed Investment  in  Government  bonds 
The    Representative    has    now    collected    his 

.share  of  the  estate. 

This  is  another  lie.  My  brother  left 
under  my  trust  $51,000  in  Government 
bonds.  There  was  no  farm.  There  was 
nothing  else.  Each  of  us  received  ap- 
pioximately  $7,000  as  our  share  of  the 
estate. 

He  does  not  care  how  he  lies,  my 
friends.  I  am  exposing  the  skunk  for 
what  he  is  and  I  hope  this  speech  will 
do  some  good  to  persuade  the  leadership 
that  he  and  his  minions  have  no  place 
among  these  other  fine  men  and  women 
up  here  in  the  press  gallery.  He  will  lie 
about  other  Members  of  the  House  as  he 
has  lied  about  me.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  laying  the  cards  on  the  table 
m  the  hope  that  we  can  get  that  skunk 
out  of  this  otherwise  fine  press  gallery 
I  hope  to  come  back  in  January  and  con- 
tinue the  attempt  to  clean  out  of  the 
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press  gallery  these  few  writers  who  write 
deliberate  lies.  Here  is  one  Congress- 
man who  has  the  guts  to  say  what  he 
thinks  about  these  scoundrels.  Excuse 
me  if  I  am  a  little  emotional  on  this 
matter  at  this  point.  I  am  disturbed 
because  of  this  reference  to  my  dead 
brother.  I  am  sure  any  one  of  you  would 
feel  the  same  way  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  something 
further — but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  brother.  What  I  have  to  say  about 
the  Estes  case  will  be  said  before  the 
McClellan  subcommittee.  I  requested  a 
complete  examination  of  my  records  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
they  have  done  so.  I  am  not  answering 
scum  like  Drew  Pearson  in  reference  to 
a  case  which  will  shortly  come  before 
a  proper  committee  of  the  Congress.  I 
stand  here  and  say  to  you — I  have  done 
no  wrong.  My  conscience  is  clear.  I 
just  happened  to  be  walking  by  a  wall 
when  it  tumbled  over  on  me.  This  could 
have  happened  to  any  of  you  Membei's 
of  Congress. 

I  have  seen  some  of  my  colleagues  look 
a  little  doubtful  at  me.  You  have  no 
reason  to  do  so.  I  have  thought  that  I 
noticed  this  even  among  a  few  of  my 
old  friends. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Have  I  ever  treated  you 
with  anything  but  high  respect? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  JENSEN      Of  course  you  have  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  We 
are  two  fighting  Danes,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  up  here  today. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  have  held  you  in  the 
highest  regard.  I  have  known  you  24 
years.  I  sat  with  you  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  20  years.  I  have 
never  seen  you  do  anything  that  was  not 
upright  and  honest. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Let  me  say  this  to  you. 
Mr.  Andersen,  that  I  respect  you  for 
doing  exactly  what  you  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota. 
Thank  you  sir. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Certainly  the  man  who 
has  condemned  you  and  written  about 
you  wrote  about  me  a  number  of  times 
and  then  finally  really  told  a  big  one  on 
me  and  I  sent  word  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  had  best  not  ever  mention  my 
name  again,  either  good  or  bad  in  his 
dirty  column,  and  he  has  not  mentioned 
my  name  in  his  column  since — and  he 
better  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Jensen.  I  want  to  say  this,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  man  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
than  Mr.  Ben  Jensen. 

My  friends,  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
case.  I  appreciate  the  understanding 
with  which  all  of  you  have  listened  to 
me,  and  I  repeat  again  that  H.  Carl 
Andersen  has  never  done  anything  wrong 
in  connection  with  the  Estes  affairs.  My 
conscience  is  clear,  so  help  me  God. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 


AMENDMENTS    TO    NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  unfinished  business  is  the 
vote  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  to 
recommit  the  bill  (H.R.  11665)  to  revise 
the  formula  for  apportioning  cash  as- 
sistance funds  among  the  States  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes  "  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  t After  counting.] 
One  hundred  and  thirty  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
a  straight  motion  to  recommit? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  want  to  know 
what  we  are  voting  on.  whether  we  are 
voting  on  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions,  or  on  a  straight  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  a 
motion  to  recommit,  with  instructions. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  159,  nays  221,  not  voting  57. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  99] 
YEAS— 159 


Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bass.  N  H 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 


Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbet  t 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwinski 

Dole 

Donilnlck 

Dorn 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Fenton 


Bennett,  Mich.   Flndley 


Berry 

Bettfi 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahlU 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 


Fino 
Ford 


Halleck 

Halpern 

Harrl.son.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hosnier 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keith 

Kllburn 

Klng.N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

La  n  pen 

Latta 

Lindsay 


Frelmghuysen    Lipscomb 
Garland  McCulloch 


Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodiing 

Griffin 

Grosj; 

Guljser 

HaU 


Mclntire 
McVey 
Mallliard 
Martin.  Mass. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mason 
Mathias 
May 


Merrow 

Reifei 

Stafford                           | 

Michel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Taber 

M:ller.  NY. 

Riehlman 

Teague,  Calif                 ' 

MUhken 

Roblson 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Minshall 

Roudebush 

Tollefson 

Moorehead, 

St  George 

Tupper                         '     , 

Ohio 

Saylor 

Utt                                 1 

Morse 

Schadet)crg 

Van  Pelt                           1 

Mosher 

Schenck 

Van  Zandt 

Nelsen 

Scherer 

Waggon  ner 

Norbltd 

Schneebell 

Wallhauser 

Nygaard 

Schwelker 

Weaver                             | 

Osmers 

Schwengei 

Wels 

Ostertag 

Scranton 

Wlialley 

Pe!ly 

Shipley 

Wilson,  Calif 

PUUon 

Short 

Wharton 

Plrnie 

Shriver 

Widnall 

Pofl 

Slier 

Wilson,  Ind, 

Quie 

Smith.  Calif. 

Younger 

Ray 

Springer 
NAYS— 221 

Abbitt 

Griffiths 

O-Brlen.in 

Abernethy 

Hagan,  Ga. 

OBrlen,  N  Y. 

Addabbo 

Hagen,  Calif 

OHara.Ill. 

Albert 

Haley 

OHara,  Mich 

Alexander 

Hansen 

Olsen 

Andrews 

Harding 

O'Neill 

Anfu.'-o 

Hardy 

Passman 
Patman 

A.splnall 

Harris 

Bailey 

Harrison.  Vs. 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hayu 

Pfost 

Ba.ss.  Tenn. 

Healey 

Pike 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hechler 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Hemphill 

Powell 

Batch 

Henderson 

Price 

Boggs 

Herlong 

Puclnskl 

Boiling 

Hollfleld 

Purceil 

Bonner 

Holland 

RandaU 

Briidemas 

Huddleston 

Reuss 

Breeding 

Hull 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Brewster 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Riley 

Brooks 

Inouye 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Buckley 

Jarman 

Rivers,  S  C 

Burke.  Ky 

Jennings 

Roberts.  Ala 

Burke.  Mass. 

Joelson 

Roberts,  Tex 

Burleson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rodino                               1 

Byrne.  Pa 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rogers.  Colo                    ( 

Cannon 

Johnson.  Wla. 

Rogers.  Fla                       l 

Corey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers  Tex.                     f 

Casey 

Karsten 

Rooney                            | 

Celler 

Karth 

Roosevelt                        , 

Chelf 

Kastenmeler 

Rosenthal                        | 

Clark 

Kee 

Rostenkowski 

Cohelan 

Kelly 

Roush 

Cook 

Kilgore 

Rutherford 

Cooley 

King.  Calif. 

Ryan.  Mich 

Conn an 

King.  Utah 

Ryan. N  Y 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

Santangelo 

Davis. 

Kluczynski 

Scott 

Jfimes  C 

Kornegay 

Selden 

Davis,  John  W 

Kowalskl 

Shelley 

Dawson 

La  n  drum 

Sheppard                         1 

Delaney 

Lune 

Slkes 

Denton 

Lankford 

Slsk                                    1 

Dlngell 

Lennon 

Slack                                  1 

Dowdy 

Lestnski 

Smith.  Iowa                    | 

Downing 

Libonatl 

Smith.  Va. 

Dovle 

McDonough 

Staggers 

Dulskl 

McDowell 

Steed 

Edmoiidson 

McFall 

Stephens 

Elliott 

McSween 

Stratton 

Everett 

Macdonald 

Stubblefield 

Fallon 

Mack 

Sullivan 

Farbsteln 

Madden 

Taylor 

Fesghan 

Mahon 

Thompson.  La 

Flnnegan 

Matthews 

Thompson.  N  J 

Fisher 

Miller,  Clem 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Flvnt 

Mills 

Thorn  berry 

Forrester 

Moeiier 

Toll 

I'ountain 

Monagan 

Tuck 

Frazler 

Montoya 

Udall.  Morii!^  K 

Friedel 

Moore 

Ullman 

Fu'.ton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vanlk                                 . 
Vinson 

GalUigher 

Morgan 

G.-irmatz 

Morns 

Walter 

Gary 

Morrison 

Watts 

Gathings 

Moss 

Whltener 

Giaimo 

Moulder 

Wlckersham 

Gilbert 

Multer 

Willis 

Gonzalez 

Murphy 

Winstead 

Granahan 

Murray 

Wright 

Grant 

Natcher 

Yates 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Young 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Green,  Pa. 

Norreli 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING— 67                                      | 

Addonizlo 

Bromweli 

Dlggs 

Alford 

Coad 

Donohue 

A«hiey 

Colmer 

Dooley 

Ashniore 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Evlns 

Baring 

Daddarlo 

FasceU 

Boland 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Bolton 

Dent 

Fogarty 

Boy kin 

Devine 

Hebert 

I 
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Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Keama 

Keogh 

Kltchln 

Loser 

McMlUan 

MacOregor 

Magnuson 

Marshall 


Meader 
Miller. 

George  P. 
O'Konskl 
Peterson 
Phllbln 
Pilcher 
Rains 
Reece 
Rousselot 
St.  Germain 


Saund 

Seely-Brown 

Sibal 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Trimble 

Westland 

Whitten 

Williams 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keams  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  MacGregob  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  CKonski 
against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Pogarty  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for.  with  Mr.  Saund  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.    McMillan    with    Mr.    Bromwell. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Slbal.  '* 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr    Daddarlo  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr    Donohue  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  370,  nays  11,  not  voting  56, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   100] 
YEAS — 370 


Abbltt 

Abernetthy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

AjTes 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Broolcs 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Broyhin 

Bruce 


Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa 

Bvmes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 
.   Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis.  John  W. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 


Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Griy 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 


Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hoemer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kilbum 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Le.^inski 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin.  Mass. 


Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 
George  P. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Milllken 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead. 
Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

NorreU 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  111. 

O'Brien,  NY. 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

0.5mer8 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Pike 

Pinion 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Ri\ndall 

Re  If  el 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roerers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

NAYS— 11 


Roudebush 
Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Sheppard 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Sh  river 

Sikes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wrlt;ht 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Alger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Ashbrook 


Addonizio 

Alford 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Boland 

Bolton 

Boykin 

Coad 

Colmer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Fisher 


Beermann  Michel 

Goodell  Ray 

Johansen  Tuber 

Mason  Waggonner 

NOT  VOTING— 56 


Flood 

Fogarty 

Hebert 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Horan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kearns 

Keogh 

Kltchln 

Loser 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Magnuson 

Marshall 

Meader 

Nedzi 

OKonskl 

Peterson 

Philbiu 


PUcher 
Powell 
Rains 
.  Recce 
Rousselot 
Ryan.  Mich. 
St  Germain 
Saund 
Seely-Brown 
Slbal 

Smith.  Miss. 
Spence 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Westland 
W'hltten 
Williams 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs,  Bolton. 
Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Slbal. 
Mr   Keogh  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
Mr   Loser  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Kearns. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  Westland. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 
Mr    Dlggs  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr   St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Horan. 
Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Mr.  Peterson  with  Mrs.  Reece. 
Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ALfGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  find  it  necessary  to  take  the 
floor  to  protest  the  continuation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  schoolchil- 
dren drinking  milk  and  having  enough 
to  eat,  but  I  am  wholly  against  the 
Federal  Government  providing  food. 
clothing,  or  other  necessities  of  life. 
In  our  free  Republic  this  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Goverimient. 

I  protest,  too,   the  confusion  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  continuation 
of    this    program.      When   Federal    as- 
sistance to  school  lunch  programs  was 
started    in    the    mldthirties    it   was   for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus agriculture  commodities.    We  have 
now  expanded  the  program  to  the  point 
where  the  President  creates  surpluses  to 
provide  school  lunches  in  order  to  carry 
on    a   Government -sponsored    plan    for 
proper  nutrition.     Again,  I  say.  this  is 
not  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  time  we  in  Congress  stand  on 
con.stitutional  principles  before  we  vote 
to   continue  old  programs  or  institute 
new  ones  which  violate  the  Constitution. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  principle  that  the 
school   board  of   the   Richardson.   Tex., 
school  district  only  last  night  voted  to 
di.scontinue   Federal   assistance   for  its 
school  lunch  program  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that     such     assistance     totaled     some 
$130,000   in  the  past  fiscal  year.     This 
is  the  kind  of  responsible  action  our  cit- 
izens are  prepared  to  take.    Surely  Con- 
gress can  do  no  less. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  roll- 
call   No.   99   I  was   unavoidably   absent. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 
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TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1962 
Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  675  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR  11879) 
to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to 
said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in  or- 
der, any  rule  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown]  ;  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  675 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11879.  a  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  11879  continues  the  present  cor- 
porate tax  rate  and  certain  existing 
excise  tax  rates  for  1  year.  In  addition, 
it  continues  for  6  months  the  present 
10-percent  tax  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
p>ortation  of  persons.  At  that  time,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  expiration  of  the 
excise  tax  on  all  forms  of  transportation 
of  persons  except  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air.  The  tax  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  by  air  is  continued  for 
an  additional  6  months,  or  until  July  1, 
1963.  but  at  a  5-percent  rather  than  a 
10-percent  rate. 

The  existing  tax  rates  which  this  bill 
continues  for  1  year,  or  until  July  1, 
1963.  are  the  present  52  percent  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate,  which  would 
otherwise  revert  to  47  percent,  and  the 
present  rates  of  excise  tax  on  distilled 
spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  passenger 
cars,  automobile  parts  and  accessories, 
and  general  telephone  service.  All  of  the 
taxes  affected  by  this  bill,  except  those 
relating  to  general  telephone  service  and 
transportation  of  persons,  are  taxes 
which  were  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war.  The  Tax  Rate  Extension 
Act  of  1959  added  the  latter  two  taxes  to 
the  list  of  taxes  subject  to  automatic 
reduction. 


If  the  bill  were  not  enacted,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  a  revenue 
loss  of  from  $4  to  $4.3  billion  in  a  full 
year  of  operation  and  a  loss  of  revenue 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963  of  from  $2.7  to 
$2.9  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  taxes  were 
levied  during  the  Korean  war? 

Mr.  DELANEY.      That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  taxes  were  initiated 
or  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  war;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.   DELANEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  the  Korean  war  over? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  and 
I  both  know  that  we  still  have  the  same 
conditions  now  that  existed  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  this  question 
should  be  asked  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  if 
the  gentleman  cannot  answer  it  I  shall 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  why  there 
is  in  this  bill  each  year  an  extension  of 
the  tax  on  luxuries  as  well  as  on  essen- 
tials? Why  we  do  not  have  a  bill  or 
legislative  procedure  by  which  we  can, 
if  we  desire,  vote  to  continue  the  tax  on 
nonessentials  and  vote  against  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  taxes  on  essentials? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  According  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  explained  that  they 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  cover  some 
new  taxes  that  will  be  here  later,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fuel  tax  on  jets.  Some  of 
these  taxes  will  automatically  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  except  as  relates 
to  the  transportation  by  air.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  get  a  full  explanation  in 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  was  reading  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  now 
says  that  next  year  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration will  call  for  an  income  tax 
reduction.  Does  this  bill  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Dillon? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Dillon  does  approve  of  this  bill,  but 
that  question  could  be  better  asked  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  who  will  take  the  floor  im- 
mediately on  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  tis  I  may  consume, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  De- 
laney]. a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  has  so  ably  explained,  this  rule 
does  make  in  order,  with  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  11879,  under  a  closed  or  gag 
rule  that  will   prevent  the  offering   or 


consideration  of  any  amendments  ex- 
cept those  that  may  be  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

So  here  we  are  back  again  with  an- 
other closed  or  gag  rule  before  the  House, 
on  the  theor>'  the  House  itself  is  un- 
able to  work  its  own  will  on  tax  legisla- 
tion, when  the  only  real  question  before 
this  body  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  ex- 
tend for  another  year  the  so-called 
Korean  War  Einergency  Tax  Act.  al- 
though the  Korean  war,  that  is.  the 
fighting,  at  least,  of  that  war.  has  been 
over  for  9  long  years. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  I  hope  will 
not  be  considered  any  refiection  of  any 
kind  upon  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  this  House,  which  is  a  very 
able  legislative  committee  charged  with 
great  responsibility,  and  especially  no 
reflection  upon  the  chairman  of  that 
great  committee  [Mr.  Mills],  for  whom 
I  have  profound  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection,  and  with  whom  I  have  served 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  this 
House.  I  realize  that  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  es- 
pecially its  chairman,  have  had  the 
greatest  responsibility  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult legislation  submitted  to  them,  and 
placed  upon  him  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  any  committee  or 
chairman  in  the  history  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Yet  as  I  look  at  this  legislation  which 
is  to  be  considered  here  today  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  in  view  of  recent 
events,  why  it  is  before  us  now. 

The  rule  on  this  bill  was  requested,  as 
I  recall,  early  this  week.  The  hearings 
were  held  yesterday.  The  measure  is 
being  considered  today.  This  is  a  bill  to 
extend  for  another  year  the  Korean  war 
emergency  tax  rates  on  corporation  in- 
come, 30  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
net  corporate  earnings  and  52  percent 
upon  all  net  earnings  above  the  first 
$25,000.  It  carries  an  increase  in  each 
bracket  of  corporate  tax  rates  of  5  per- 
cent. And.  to  continue  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  explained,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  imp>osition  of  a 
number  of  war  emergency  excise  taxes 
for  another  year  which  would  otherwise 
expire  as  of  midnight,  September  30. 
unless  this  bill  becomes  law. 

The  bill  also  carries,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  explained,  another 
provision  which  would  on  December  31. 
midnight  next,  eliminate  the  present  10 
percent  excise  tax  on  transportation  of 
passengers  by  rail,  by  ship,  and  by  bus. 
and  would  reduce  from  10  percent  to  5 
percent  the  excise  tax  on  transportation 
of  passengers  by  airplane. 

But.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  committee  reported  this  bill. 
I  believe  late  last  week,  the  application 
for  the  rule  was  heard  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  yesterday,  and  the  bill  is  before 
us  here  today,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  that  on  Monday.  48  hours  ago,  the 
great,  able  and  distinguished  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  able  financier,  and  an  equally 
great  authority  on  taxes,  speaking  in 
New  York  before  a  group  of  financial 
WTiters.  stated  this  administration, 
which  he  i-epresented  and  does  repre- 
sent, expected  to  submit  to  the  Congress, 
before  this  se.ssion  i.s  adjourned,  a  bill  to 
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reduce  Federal  taxes.  If  I  understand  gress  remains  in  session,  but  certainly 
correctly  reference  was  made  by  the  before  the  next  election  rolls  around. 
Secretary  not  only  to  individual  income  Either  you  beUeve  in  tax  reduction,  and 
taxes  but  to  corporate  income  tax  rates  believe  it  is  necessary,  or  you  do  not  be- 
as  welL    And,  being  of  Inquirin?  mind,  lieve  m  tax  reduction. 


I  am  just  wondering  why,  if  this  admin- 
istration and  our  great  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  so  interested  in  tax  re- 
ductions, and  feel  that  tax  reductions 
are  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
benefit  of  the  Nation,  why  they  are  to- 
day asking  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
particular  bill  so  as  to  extend  for  an- 
other year  these  Korean  war  emergency 
taxes  which  fixed  these  high  tax  rates — 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  war  years 
when  we  had  excess  profit  taxes — the 
highest  rates  ever  levied  agaix^t  corpo- 
rations in  peacetime,  as  I  have  said. 
Why  do  they  not  eliminate  or  reduce 
these  taxes  at  this  time? 

In  other  words,  if  a  tax  reduction  is 
such  a  good  thing  that  they  will  submit 
a  tax  cutting  program  to  the  Congress 
before  adjournment — which  I  under- 
stand is  scheduled  to  come  sometime  be- 
fore the  congressional  elections  this  No- 
vember— if  it  is  wise  and  necessary  to 
submit  legislation  of  that  kind  at  that 
time — why  would  it  not  also  be  wise  and 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the 
tax  burden  on  the  American  people,  in 
order  to  spur  economic  activity  in  this 
country  and  to  fight  off  any  possibility 
of  a  depression  as  the  result  of  contin- 
ued deficit  financing,  in  which  we  have 
engaged — requiring  increasing  of  the 
national  debt  to  the  highest  point  in 
all  the  history  of  this  Nation  or  of  any 
other  nation,  for  that  matter — to  start 
with  tax  reduction  right  now  by  having 
the  administration  ask  and  request  that 
the  Congress  not  extend  this  so-called 
Korean  War  Emergency  Tax  Act  for 
another  year. 

They  leave  out  the  Korean  war  emer- 
gency, of  course,  in  the  title  of  this  bill 
because  that  war  has  been  over,  as  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  9  long  years. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing — and  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  grave  question  about 
it — to  reduce  taxes  on  the  American 
people  next  January,  as  we  are  being  told 
the  administration  will  at  least  propose 
some  time  between  now  and  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress;  or,  perhaps  I  should 
say  will  at  least  request — if  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do  effective  December  31,  or 
beginning  January  1  of  next  year,  why 
would  It  not  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce 
taxes  right  now.  a  good  thing  for  the 
American  people,  and  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  which  seemingly  has 
been  recently  stricken  by  economic  fears, 
to  say  the  least,  as  to  what  may  happen 
next  in  this  country.  Why  would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea,  a  good  policy,  and  the 
better  part  of  wisdom,  to  takj  such  ac- 
tion right  now,  and  to  say  to  American 
industry  and  business,  "We  are  going  to 
lighten  the  tax  burden  on  you  so  as  to 
help  you  survive  the  present  economic 
squeeze,  to  help  solve  the  present  unem- 
ployment situation,  to  create  greater 
economic  activities,"  as  I  believe  the  Sec- 
retary used  the  phrase  when  he  was  de- 
scribing this  proposed  fine  new  tax  re- 
duction bill  that  will  be  offered  to  the 
American  people,  I  presume  early  in  Sep- 
tember, or  perhaps  a  little  later  if  Con- 


Can  it  be,  as  some  of  the  whispers 
heard  about  this  proposeo  tax  reduction 
bill  to  the  effect  that  actually  it  will  re- 
duce income  taxes  in  certain  brackets 
percentagewise  but  at  the  same  time 
will  make  taxable  a  great  deal  of  income 
now  exempt,  even  going  so  far  as  to  tax 
the  benefits  received  by  those  under  so- 
cial security,  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  as  retirement,  or  the  in- 
terest received  on  tax-exempt  bonds,  or 
perhaps  make  subject  to  tax  the  interest 
on  loans  individuals  must  pay  on  homes 
they  are  attempting  to  purchase? 

So  I  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  con- 
clusion— and  I  Sim  speaking  very  frankly 
at  this  time  about  tax  reduction  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  bill  here  be- 
fore us  today  to  extend  present  taxes, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  on  June 
30,  for  another  year — that  if  tax  reduc- 
tion is  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  will  be  a  good  thing  in  Janu- 
ary, would  not  such  tax  reduction  be 
good  right  now  Perhaps  the  whole  new 
tax  proposal  is  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of 
bait,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  gulUble  among  ou) 
EHDpulation,  in  hope  they  may  b(  iieve  that 
if  they  will  support  this  administration's 
programs,  if  tliey  will  go  along  and  re- 
elect a  Democratic  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber then  they  will  get  tax  reduction  next 
January.  Certainly  all  this  is  an  inter- 
esting development,  this  that  is  happen- 
ing here  today,  and  this  proposal  that 
is  being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  this  particular  time. 

I  believe  it  will  be  most  interesting  for 
the  Members  of  this  body,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  generally,  to 
keep  tab  on  what  happens  from  now 
on  out  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
tax  reduction  bill  that  will  be  submitted 
to  us,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  said,  somi^time  before  this  session 
of  Congress  adjourns. 

Again,  and  ia  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  veiT  simple  question,  which 
I  believe  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  have  answered.  If  a  tax  reduc- 
tion is  necessary,  why  wait  until  after 
the  elections?  Why  wait  until  Janu- 
ary 1?  If  the  American  people  deserve 
and  need  tax  reductions  to  „pur  economic 
activities  in  this  country,  as  is  claimed 
may  be  needed,  then  why  not  act  now, 
when  the  opportunity  is  right  here? 
Why  wait?  Why  throw  out  this  so- 
called  bait  late  next  August  or  in  Sep- 
tember, or  peihaps  early  in  October? 

That  is  a  question  I  believe  many 
Americans  will  be  asking  in  the  weeks 
and  months  aliead. 

I  have  raised  this  question  because  I 
believe  it  is  worthy  of  study,  and  even 
more  worthy  of  a  definite  answer  from 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  11879. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11879,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  as  has  been 
the  ca.se  in  every  year  since  1954,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  the  passage  of  a 
bill  providing  for  an  extension  of  certain 
tax  rates  that  were  initially  levied  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Korean  conflict 
and  which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  basic  issues 
that  is  involved  in  the  pending  bill  is 
fiscal  responsibility.  Either  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  impose  taxes  at  rate  levels 
that  will  currently  produce  the  revenues 
that  are  required  for  the  responsible  fi- 
nancing of  Government,  or  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  membership  of  the 
committee  does  not  relish  the  task  of 
recommending  the  extension  of  tax  rates 
which  have  been  previously  indicated  by 
me  to  have  been  enacted  initially  on  a 
temporary  basis  and  which  we  are  rec- 
ommending be  again  extended  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  There  are  certain  factors, 
however,  which  led  the  committee  to  feel 
that  there  was  justification  for  this  rec- 
ommendation to  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  some  $4  billion  of  revenue  in  a  full 
year  involved  in  the  differences  between 
the  rates  of  taxation  that  would  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  by  this  proposal  and 
what  they  would  be  reduced  to  under 
existing  law.  Our  fiscal  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  undoubtedly  is  such  that  we 
could  not  expect  to  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et on  the  basis  of  existing  facts  and  pro- 
vide for  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  $4 
billion  of  revenue  in  a  full  year.  And, 
secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Congress 
should  reach  the  conclusion  that  taxes 
should  be  reduced  now  or  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  the  Congress  might  want  to 
select  a  different  pattern  for  tax  reduc- 
tion from  that  pattern  which  exists  in 
these  .so-called  Korean  tax  rates.  Thus. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  it  advisable  at 
thi.s  time,  at  least,  to  provide  for  the 
1-year  extension  of  these  taxes  recom- 
mended by  'he  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  taxes  that  we 
are  talking  about  are  the  difference  be- 
tween 30  percent  and  25  percent  in  the 
normal  tax  on  corporate  income:  the 
difference  between  $10.50  and  $9  per 
proof  gallon  on  distilled  spirits;  the  dif- 
ference between  $9  and  $8  F>er  barrel  on 
beer;  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation on  wines  of  approximately  11  per- 
cent: the  difference  between  $4  and  $3.50 
per  thousand  on  cigarettes;  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tax  on  passenger  cars  of  10 
percent  and  7  percent  of  the  manufac- 
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turer's  price;  the  dilTerence  in  the  tax 
on  automobile  parts  and  accessories  of 
8  percent  to  5  p>ercent  ori  the  manufac- 
turer's price;  smd  the  difference  between 
10  percent  and  0  percent  on  the  general 
telephone  service. 

There  is  one  change,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  has  recommended  in 
these  taxes,  and  this  particular  tax  is 
not  one  of  the  so-called  Korean  taxes. 
That  has  to  do  with  the  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  about  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  tax  at  one 
time  was  15  percent  of  tne  fare.  That 
was  reduced  after  the  Korean  confiict 
to  10  percent  of  the  fare  charged. 

The  President  recommended,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  tax  *'ith  respect  to 
travel  on  trains,  buses,  md  waterways 
be  eliminated  at  the  close  of  business  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  but  that  it  continue 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  10  per- 
cent on  airline  tickets.  On  January  1, 
1963,  he  recommended  that  10-percent 
rate  on  those  tickets  be  reduced  to  5 
percent,  but,  at  the  same  '-ime,  that  there 
be  instituted  for  the  first  time  a  2-cent- 
per-gallon  tax  on  jet  fuel  used  by  com- 
mercial airlines.  3  cents  per  gallon  on 
fuel  u.sed  by  private  passenger  airplanes, 
and  also  that  there  be  imposed  for  the 
first  time  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on 
fuel  used  in  transportation  on  our  in- 
land waterways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  decided  by  the 
committee  that  we  did  not  have  time  this 
year  to  conduct  the  lengthy  hearings 
"that  would  be  necessarily  involved  in 
those  suggestions,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  them,  certainly  in  time  for  these  rates 
to  go  into  effect  on  January  1  next.  So, 
in  lieu  of  that,  rather  than  to  reduce 
revenue  in  the  process  of  making  a 
change  in  this  pattern,  the  committee  is 
recommending  to  you  in  his  bill  that  the 
10 -percent  rate  of  taxation  on  transpor- 
tation of  persons  on  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation where  the  tax  applies  remain 
at  10  percent  until  December  31  of  this 
year.  At  that  time  the  tax  would  drop 
to  zero  on  tickets  purchased  for  trans- 
portation on  railroads,  ouses,  or  water- 
ways. It  would  drop  tc  5  percent  from 
10  percent  on  tickets  pi:rchased  for  air- 
line transportation,  and  that  5  percent 
on  airlines  would  remain  in  effect  for  6 
months,  and  expire  on  June  30.  1963. 

This  combination  and  this  pattern  de- 
velops about  $18  million  more  revenue, 
in  fact,  than  would  the  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  it  been  included  in  the  bill. 
Now.  this  gives  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
these  so-called  user  taxes  with  respect 
to  airlines  and  barge  lines  next  year. 
since  the  committee  could  not  do  it  this 
year.  That  is  the  only  change,  actually. 
Mr.  Chairman,  betwe<;n  this  program 
recommended  today  by  the  committee 
and  the  program  that  the  committee 
brought  to  the  House  involving  this  sub- 
ject matter  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  feel  that  it  is 

incumbent  upon  us  to  take  this  action 

recommended  by  the  committee  today. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
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cept  the  recommendation  and  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  question  to  the  gen'.leman  from 
Arkansas  that  I  addressed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DelaneyI  a 
little  while  ago:  Why  are  we  confronted 
with  a  bill  each  year  for  the  extension 
of  these  taxes  that  includes  the  tax 
upon  liquor  and  other  luxuries  —  beer, 
perfume  and  so  on  and  so  forth — in  the 
same  bill  with  a  continuation  of  war- 
levied  taxes  upon  essentials? 

Why  is  not  the  tax  upon  luxuries 
taken  out  of  this  bill  and  made  per- 
manent, if  we  must  have  this  additional 
Ux  revenue?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  this  bill  through — the  thought 
that  the  taxes  upon  these  nonessentials 
will  carry  this  bill  through?  What  is  it? 
Mr.  MILLS.  No;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  gentleman's  party,  rep- 
resented by  President  Eisenhower,  first 
recommended  to  us  a  continuation  in 
1954  of  these  taxes.  That  recommenda- 
tion was  for  1  year.  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  have  been 
very  nonpartisan  about  this  matter. 
They  have  both  made  the  same  recom- 
mendation to  us,  that  it  be  for  a  1-year 
extension  each  time.  There  has  been 
no  recommendation  to  us  that  we  make 
these  taxes  permanent. 

Now,  Mr.   Chairman,   the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  talks  in  terms  of  a  division 
between  the  taxes  in  this  bill  that  are 
on  essential  and  nonessential  items.    Let 
me  remind  the  gentleman  that  insofar 
as  the  excise  taxes  are  concerned,  we 
are    talking    about    taxes    on    distilled 
spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  the  manu- 
facturer's tax  on  automobiles  and  parts, 
that  were  raised  during  the  Korean  war. 
The  tax  on  transportation  of  persons, 
the   tax    on   general   telephone   service, 
were   not   in   the   Korean   proposals   to 
begin  with.    These  items  were  written  in 
by  the  Senate  for  termination,  as  I  re- 
call, in  1959.    In  the  conference  we  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Senators  not  to  insist 
upKDn  a  termination  of  these  taxes  nor 
an  immediate  reduction  in  these  taxes, 
whichever  happened  to  be  the  case.    We 
asked  them   to   agree   to  continue   the 
existing  rates  of  tax  for  1  year.    So,  since 
1959   we   have   included   the   telephone 
service  tax  and  the  transportation-of- 
persons   tax,    although   they   were   not 
Korean    taxes    to    begin    with    in    the 
package  that  we  refer  to  as  the  Korean 
extension   bill.     Those   are   items   that 
were  put  in  here  that  were  not  initially 
in  this  field  of  so-called  Korean   war 
taxes. 

The  tax  on  corporations  which  was 
raised  from  25  percent  to  30  percent  was 
a  Korean  tax.  I  do  not  know,  among 
these  excises,  which  of  these  the  gentle- 
man would  refer  to  as  Korean  taxes.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  telephone  tax  or 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  as 
being  on  essential  items  or  nonessential 
items. 

Certainly  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  a  man  could  live  without 
cigarettes,  a  man  could  live  without  dis- 


tilled spirits  or  beer  or  wine.  Maybe 
those  are  the  ones  the  gentleman  has  In 
mind  as  being  nonessential  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  could 
live  without  perfume,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  only  incidentally 
involved  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  was  one 
of  these  taxes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  tax  on  perfume  is  in- 
volved here,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
distilled  spirits  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfume;  but  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's earlier  question,  yes,  I  could 
live  without  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  at  the  outset 
to  say  that  I  do  not  share  some  of  the 
so-called  bipartisan  play,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  that  goes  on  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy,  particularly  with  respect  to 
free  trade,  the  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram, and  some  of  tliose  other  programs. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman will,  with  respect  to  the  trade 
program,  when  we  bring  it  out  here.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  be  for  that 
because  in  that  program  we  are  facing  up 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  called  to  our 
attention:  this  matter  of  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  for  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  We  are  taking  that  away 
from  those  countries,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  to  vote 
against  the  bill  that  did  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  am  16  feet  under 
and  cannot  remonstrate,  I  will  be  for  it; 
but  that  is  the  only  way  I  will  be  for  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
will  be  here;  I  have  every  confidence  he 
will  be  here  and  that  he  will  support  that 
program  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  history  that  the  gentleman  has 
given  us  with  respect  to  the  items  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman look  at  page  3  of  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  am  still  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  they  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  the  gentleman  means  by  separated. 
Would  the  gentleman  impose  a  perma- 
nent tax  on  wines,  beers,  whisky,  and  cig- 
arettes? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  be  opposed 
to  that,  but  we  are  put  in  the  position 
here  of  having  to  vote  for  a  bill,  or  of 
not  voting  against  a  tax  upon  what  I 
consider  and  I  think  most  people  con- 
sider to  be  luxuries. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Which  of  these  taxes 
would  the  gentleman  like  to  reduce  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  continue 
the  tax  upon  the  luxury  items  contained 
in  this  bill  and  vote  against  the  continua- 
tion of  the  excises  that  were  levied  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  war. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Which  ones? 
Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  the  telephone 
tax 

Mr.  MILLS  That  Is  not  one  of  the 
Korean  taxes:  I  have  already  called  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  that. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  care:  let  us  say 
"the  taxes"  period. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield* 
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Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
said,  I  believe,  that  the  President  recom- 
mended that  the  tax  on  transportation 
be  terminated  as  of  June  30. 

Mr.  MILLS.  With  respect  to  train, 
bus,  and  waterway  transportation  of 
persons. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  committee  has 
not  followed  that  recommendation,  as 
I  understand  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Some  of  us  in  Con- 
necticut have  a  railroad  problem  in  re- 
lation to  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  committee  might 
have  recommended  the  termination  of 
this  tax  as  of  June  30  because  of  its  effect 
upon  the  New  Haven  road. 

Mr.  MELLS.  I  understand  that  prob- 
lem. Some  of  them,  including  the  gen- 
tleman, have  talked  to  me  about  it.  I 
have  a  great  sympathy  for  the  situation 
that  exists  in  the  gentleman's  section 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  know  it 
is  of  concern  to  the  several  Governors  of 
the  New  England  area  and  other  areas 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  commuter 
service  rendered  by  railroads. 

This  follows  the  pattern  that  I  out- 
lined of  eliminating  these  taxes  on  De- 
cember 31.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  railroads  in  the  East  intend  to  ask 
for  rate  increases,  fare  increases,  that 
will  absorb  this  10-percent  tax.  People 
will  not  at  that  point  be  any  better  off, 
but  the  10  percent  coming  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  converted  to  income  for 
the  railroads.  I  want  everybody  to  un- 
derstand that.  I  am  told  that  is  what 
will  happen  when  this  tax  goes  off.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  was 
the  reason  for  that  suggestion.  It  takes 
some  time  to  get  these  rate  adjustments 
into  effect.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  perhaps  admit  that  it  would  be 
rather  unusual  for  these  applications  to 
be  processed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  rate  adjustments 
go  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
roads much  earlier  than  January  1,  any- 
way. These  applications  for  the  adjust- 
ments can  go  along  concurrently  with 
the  collection  of  these  taxes  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  perhaps  be 
placed  in  effect  concurrently  with  the 
termination  of  this  tax  itself.  The  in- 
dividual at  that  particular  point  would 
be  paying  the  same  amount.  The  rail- 
road would  get  at  this  point  the  10  per- 
cent that  was  going  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  did  not  under- 
stand it  was  contingent  upon  any  rate 
increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  contingent  upon 
any.  I  am  telling  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  plan  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads that  he  is  referring  to  as  being 
in  need  of  the  elimination  of  this  tax. 
We  did  this  same  thing  about  2  years  ago 
to  help  the  theater  people.  We  did  it 
with  our  eyes  open.  We  knew  that  they 
intended  to  convert  the  10-percent  ad- 
mission tax  on  theater  tickets  into  in- 
come by  increasing  the  price  somewhat, 
and  they  did  it.  Maybe  they  did  not  do 
it  all  the  way,  but  they  did  it,  and  we 
knew  what  we  were  doing. 


I  want  the  House  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  case  by  the  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons so  far  as  transportation  on  the  rail- 
roads in  the  East  is  concerned.  I  am 
told  the  same  thing  is  not  true  in  the 
planning  of  the  railroads  in  the  West 
or  the  South,  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  ask  generally  for  rate  increases  to 
absorb  this  10  percent.  But  very  defi- 
nitely it  is  intended,  I  am  told,  by  the 
railroads  that  traverse  the  gentleman's 
territory  in  New  England.  So  the  two 
things  could  be  made  to  coincide. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  question  was  as 
to  the  time'  of  forgiving  the  tax.  I  am 
very  happy  it  is  going  to  be  done  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  because  of  the  acute 
status  of  tiiis  particular  railroad  it  was 
hoped  that  it  was  something  that  could 
be  done  as  of  June  30. 

Mr.  MILL'JS.  The  railroads  could  not 
have  gotten  an  increase  in  this  rate  by 
July  1.  It  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  do  not  understand 
this  was  contingent  upon  any  rate 
increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  the  railroad  itself  will  bene- 
fit from  the  elimination  of  the  10-per- 
cent tax,  except  that  it  be  permitted  to 
absorb  some  part  of  it  in  a  rate  increase? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Yes,  I  think  it 
would,  because  there  would  be  that  much 
less  tax  th<!  railroads  would  have  to  col- 
lect and  pay. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  railroad  is  not  pay- 
ing the  tax.  You  and  I  are  paying  the 
tax  when  we  travel.  It  is  not  coming 
out  of  the  coffers  of  the  railroad  at  all. 
unless  the  gentleman  means  this  would 
mean  incr(!ased  transportation  over  the 
railroads.  They  could  ask  for  a  rate 
increase. 

That  is  what  they  intend  to  do,  I  am 
told. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  increased 
travel  is  part  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  MIIJjS.  I  am  told  that:  now 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  information  came  to  me  from 
very  reliable  sources. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  VAlilK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MHiLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  of  tlae 
committee  for  their  work  on  this  bill. 
My  question  refers  to  the  transportation 
tax  which  is  being  eliminated.  Outside 
of  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  air- 
line executives,  was  there  any  statement 
made  before  the  committee  which  would 
indicate  the  airlines  are  not  going  to 
move  into  a  price  increase  after  they 
get  the  5-percent  price  reduction? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  at  all.  There  has 
been  no  direct  indication  to  the  com- 
mittee frcm  any,  except  one,  that  the 
gentleman  refers  to,  and  that  was  in  a 
letter  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  was 
the  only  letter  which  I  received.  How- 
ever, the  newspapers  have  carried  stories 
indicating  that  other  airlines  will  also 
not  raise  their  rates  to  absorb  the  tax 
reduction.  They  may  endeavor  to  ab- 
sorb it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will.     If 


they  do,  I  would  think  they  might  well 
put  themselves  in  a  position  of  inviting 
this  very  thing  that  they  do  not  want — 
this  tax  on  jet  fuel. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  certainly  support  tax 
cuts  if  they  result  in  lower  costs  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  anticipate  that 
this  reduction  from  10  to  5  percent  inso- 
far as  airline  travel  is  concerned  would 
be  passed  on  in  benefits  to  the  travelers 
rather  than  to  the  airlines  themselves. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  hope  so  too. 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, always  presents  every  bill  fully  and 
comprehensively.  He  has  done  so  today. 
I  shall  reluctantly  vote  for  the  bill,  H.R. 
11879,  and  with  the  same  reluctance  I 
recommend  to  the  membership  of  this 
body  that  they  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  reasons  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill 
and  make  the  recommendation  that  you 
vote  for  the  bill  are  based  solely  and 
alone  on  my  conception  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  a  balanced  budget.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  balanced  budget.  I  believe  it 
is  the  only  way  this  great  Republic  can 
continue  to  be  strong  and  continue  to 
hold  its  own  in  this  great  competitive 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  in- 
ternational communism.  We  are  facing 
a  Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  1962  which,  as 
you  know,  ends  on  June  30 — on  the  30th 
day  of  this  month — of  $9  billion.  No 
later  than  Monday  of  this  week,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Dillon,  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  stated  that  he  still  says  there 
will  be  a  balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  I  hope  he  is  correct;  how- 
ever, a  very  responsible  group  of  experts, 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  has  most  re- 
cently made  an  estimate  of  a  $4  billion 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Those 
reasons  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  shall  reluctantly  vote  for  the  bill.  Take 
the  fifiures  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury which  I  fear  are  much  too  sanguine 
and  optimistic,  that  with  existing  taxes 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  for  fiscal 
year  1963  if  H.R.  11879  is  not  enacted 
ip.so  facto  we  have  a  $4  billion  deficit. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  headed  by  Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam, 
one  of  the  world's  great  experts,  and  his 
fine  staff,  if  they  are  correct,  at  present 
levels  without  taking  into  account  the 
balance  of  this  Congress — how  many 
more  hundreds  of  millions  may  be  spent 
unbudgeted.  and  they  are  coming  in  all 
the  time — and  with  a  $4  billion  deficit, 
then  the  failure  to  enact  this  bill  means 
an  $8  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  made  it  clear, 
but  I  would  only  add  this  in  light  of  some 
of  the  questions  which  will  be  asked  by 
Members :  All  excises  are  not  involved  in 
this  bill  at  all;  there  are  certain  cate- 
gories of  excises  which  are  what  we  call 
permanent  excises  and  I  think  these 
temporary  excises  are  just  as  permanent, 
in  fact,  as  the  ones  legally  designated  as 
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permanent,  but  they  are  not  involved. 
For  instance,  the  tax  on  cosmetics — and 
when  responsible  Members  talk  about  a 
popular  appeal,  I  do  not  think  you  could 
find  anything  that  has  more  popular 
appeal  than  to  repeal  the  tax  on  cos- 
metics. I  know  that  from  experience, 
having  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect. 
I  think  it  ought  to  come  off.  But  it 
ought  to  come  off  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

I  favor  just  as  strongly,  and  I  think 
more  strongly  than  some  of  the  officials 
who  in  the  past  2  or  3  days  have  made 
headlines  recommending  a  tax  reduction 
from  top  to  bottom  a  tax  reduction 
across  the  board — I  have  advocated  for 
years — the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Herlong]  and  I  have  introduced  what  is 
known  as  the  Herlong-Baker  bill  which 
would  provide  a  1 -percent  tax  cut  an- 
nually as  long  as  we  had  a  balanced 
budget.  I  favor  it  because  every  time 
we  have  cut  taxes,  every  time,  there  has 
resulted  an  increase  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax 
cut.  That  is  true  historically.  It  hap- 
pened twice  while  Andrew  Mellon  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  happened 
in  the  83d  Congress  when  the  great 
American  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed 
was  chairman  of  this  committee.  We 
cut  taxes  in  the  83cl  Congress  and  we 
raised  more  revenue  than  we  did  the  year 
before. 

Canada  has  repeatedly  reduced  taxes 
each  year  and  in  eact:  instance  they  have 
gotten  more  money.  So  I  favor  a  tax 
cut  based  on  reason  and  sense.  In  the 
matter  of  these  excises  we  should  take 
out  the  ones  that  sJiould  be  taken  out 
but  still  tie  it  all  to  a  balanced  budget 
and  start  here  in  the  Congress  by  cut- 
ting expenditures. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  reduction  in  taxes  while 
we  have  a  balanced  budget  Is  wise? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  answer  that, 
"Yes." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Because  as  I  under- 
stand it  the  time  we  should  reduce  taxes 
is  when  we  are  operating  on  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ajiree. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  And  I  feel  rather 
sure  that  the  estimate  of  a  $4  billion 
deficit  in  1963  is  wrong,  but  that  we  will 
have  closer  to  a  $7  billion  deficit  even  at 
the  present  tax  T&jes.  for  fiscal  1963  if 
we  keep  on  appropriating  money  as 
requested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  i.hank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contributior.. 

I  would  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
the  chairman  of  thi?  committee.  In  one 
of  the  President's  messages  to  Congress 
was  a  recommend  ition  that  the  Con- 
gress impose  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon 
on  fuel  used  in  boats  on  inland  water- 
ways and  an  armual  user's  tax  on  pleas- 
ure boats.  The  first  question  for  the 
chairman  is:  Since  that  does  not  appear 
in  bills  on  the  age:ida  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  is  that  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Tlie  bill  itself,  because 
of  other  provisions,  was  referred  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs.  But  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  has 
indicated  that  he  will  rely  upon  the 
membership  of  our  committee  to  help 
him  and  his  committee  with  respect  to 
these  tax  features  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  relied  upon  our  judgment  to  help 
in  the  development  of  the  tax  features 
of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  should  like  some  information  for  my 
benefit  as  an  individual  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  received  literally 
hundreds  and  himdreds  of  letters  from 
constituents,  boatowners  and  people 
who  use  these  inland  waterways,  want- 
ing to  know  if  this  tax  is  going  into 
effect  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  might 
tell  them  not  to  be  disappointed  if  it  does 
not  go  into  effect  this  year. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  strenuously  op- 
pose such  tax  this  year,  and  if  I  am 
back  next  year  I  shall  oppose  it  also. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  would  be  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  might 
Join  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  may  I 
say  that  I  see  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
pass  this  bill;  then  next  year  let  us  do 
our  best  to  have  sensible,  reasonable  tax 
revisions,  a  balanced  budget,  and  a  tax 
reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missoiui 
[Mr.  Curtis i. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  one  sense  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Committee,  because 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
rather  overwhelmingly  recommended  to 
the  House  that  this  bill  pass,  and  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  that  recommendation. 
However.  I  take  this  time  because  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  very  basic  facts  and 
fiscal  policies  involved  in  this  tax  bill 
and  other  proposals  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  is  time  that  not  only 
the  House  evaluate  what  our  fiscal  and 
tax  policy  should  be,  but  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  country  need  to  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
fundamental  difference  between  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion and  certainly  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle;  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
am  too  presimiptuous  in  stating  that 
there  are  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  share  a  different  tax  and  fis- 
cal policy.  One  of  our  difBculties,  how- 
ever, is  trying  to  find  out  just  what 
this  administration's  fiscal  and  tax 
pohcy  is. 

We  have  received  messages  in  regard 
to  tax  matters  that  are  in  conflict;  we 
have  received  requests  on  the  budget 
that  do  not  coincide  with  a  certain  fiscal 
policy,  and  other  requests  that  seem  to 
represent  a  different  point  of  view.  Tax 
policy,  of  course,  is  only  one  aspect  of 
fiscal  policy. 

Fiscal  policy  relates  to  both  revenue 
and  expenditure.  This  particular  tax 
bill,  and  the  moneys  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  is  budgeted.  In  other 
words,  part  of  the  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  to  us  for  fiscal  1963 


relies  upon  these  anticipated  revenues 
for  its  final  balance.  It  was  presented 
to  us  as  a  balanced  budget,  even  though 
I  think  any  realistic  examination  leads 
to  only  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that 
it  was  not  truly  in  balance  at  all. 

Revenues  were  anticipated  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  expenditure  rate  was  to  be. 
In  our  present  fiscal  situation  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  no  indication. 
In  fact,  through  the  spokesman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  they  have  indicated  it  is 
the  administration's  policy  not  to  cut 
expenditures  but,  if  anything,  to  increase 
expenditures,  and  with  the  anticipated 
falloff  in  revenue  as  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  obtain  a 
gross  national  product  of  $570  billion 
which  this  administration  used  as  a  base 
upon  which  to  estimate  its  revenues  for 
fiscal  1963.  It  is  very  clear  that  this 
administration's  policy  ts  committed  to 
deficit  financing. 

Now,  we  have  to  go  along,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  so  aptly  pointed 
out,  on  the  theory  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  a  balanced  budget,  that  of 
course  we  do  not  reduce  our  revenues 
if  we  do  not  reduce  expenditures.  We 
should  at  least  try  to  keep  up  the  rev- 
enue side  of  a  balanced  budget  if  we  be- 
lieve in  it.  There  is  only  one  answer, 
if  you  want  to  vote  a  bill  like  this  down, 
and  that  is  to  instruct,  in  effect,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  authorize 
the  administration  to  sell  more  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Next  week  there  will  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  debt  limita- 
tion bill,  because  there  is  a  deficit  of 
around  $7  billion  for  flscU  1962,  and 
there  have  to  be  bonds  sold  in  order 
to  make  up  that  deficit,  because  there 
are  not  the  tax  revenues. 

The  administration — and  we  will  dis- 
cuss it  at  some  length  next  week — in 
its  presentation,  in  its  request  for  in- 
creasing the  Federal  debt  limit,  has  said 
that  it  will  not  reduce  expenditures.  It 
has  stated  in  effect  that  if  the  recovery 
does  not  move  forward — as  it  has  not, 
I  might  say — then  they  would  actually 
recommend  increasing  the  expenditures 
as  a  method  of  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, even  though  fiscal  1963  or  calendar 
1963,  fiscal  1962  or  calendsir  1962,  in 
terms  of  gross  national  product,  have  set 
new  records  or  will  set  new  records  and 
therefore  can,  under  that  definition,  be 
termed  as  the  top  of  a  business  cycle. 
The  theory  of  the  deficit  flnancers  in  the 
past  has  been  that  we  inciu-  deficits  in 
periods  of  recession  and  then  we  recoup 
those  deficits,  with  budget  surpluses,  in 
F>eriods  of  prosperity,  and  such  a  theory 
is  obviously  being  abandoned  by  this  ad- 
ministration, if  they  ever  adhered  to  it 
at  any  time. 

We  have  over  in  the  Senate — and  I 
want  to  get  tlirough  this  in  a  hurry — 
some  of  these  confiicting  proposals  from 
this  administratior  as  they  relate  to  tax 
and  fiscal  policy.  This  House  passed  a 
tax  bill  and  sent  it  over  to  the  Senate, 
and  even  the  House  was  aware,  because 
it  was  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  debate — of  course,  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  chairman  or  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — that  it  was  creating 
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an  imbalance  for  fiscal  1963.  This  bill 
over  in  the  Senate  will  actually  create 
an  imbalance  of  about  $1.2  billion  for 
fiscal  1963,  and  if  some  of  the  features 
of  that  bill  are  knocked  out,  like  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends,  the 
loss  to  the  Treasury  and  revenues  will 
approximate  $1.5  billion.  Maybe  the 
tax  bill  will  be  abandoned.  But,  where 
does  the  tax  philosophy  of  the  bill  that 
sits  over  in  the  Senate  fit  with  the  tax 
philosophy  expressed  in  this  bill,  which 
is  to  gain  revenue,  not  to  lose  it?  Where 
is  the  tax  bill  philosophy  of  the  bill  sit- 
ting over  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  a 
balanced  budget? 

Now,  we  have  been  listening  and 
reading  in  the  newspapers — in  fact,  we 
interrogated  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  regard  to  proposed  liberalization 
of  schedule  P,  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance for  business,  which,  incidentally, 
in  my  judgment,  and  certainly  in  the 
judgment  of  people  in  the  past,  should 
have  been  done  by  law;  not  by  admin- 
istrative decree. 

It  certainly  should  not  have  been  to 
hand  out  to  the  textile  industry  or  any 
other  select  group  this  special  privilege. 
because  it  is  something  to  which  all  busi- 
ness should  be  entitled,  not  just  a  se- 
lected group.  But  where  does  liberalized 
depreciation  fit  in  the  overall  tax  policy 
of  this  administration?  A  tax  reform 
has  been  suggested  for  next  year — and  I 
emphasize  "reform,"  which  I  know  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and 
all  of  the  members  of  our  committee  are 
deeply  concerned  about  and  are  very 
much  interested  in.  It  has  been  in  our 
minds  for  some  time.  I  asked  Secretary 
Dillon  in  reference  to  this  so-called  tax 
cut  about  which  we  just  learned.  I 
learned  about  it  in  the  newspapers;  I  do 
not  know  where  the  chairman  learned 
about  it.  I  might  ask,  if  the  chairman 
would  say,  was  this  the  result  of  a  policy 
in  consultation  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman  that  Secre- 
tary Dillon  armounced  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  tax  cut  for  next  year,  or 
is  this  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been 
presented  to  the  gentleman  as  chairman 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  matter  has  not  yet 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  might  say,  but  let  me  add, 

if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLS.  There  may  well  be  some 
misunderstanding.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  what  the  Secre- 
tai-y  said  in  New  York.  He  may  have 
suggested  a  tax  rate  reduction  in  con- 
nection with  reform.  I  am  not  certain 
that  emphasis  upon  a  tax  rate  reduction 
without  equal  emphasis  upon  reform 
could  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
brought  about  this  speculation.  But,  as 
I  say,  I  have  not  yet  read  his  remarks. 
I  have  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  my  office 
which  I  shall  read  before  the  day  is  out. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  There 
is  a  big  distinction  between  reform  and 


reduction,  although  the  two  can  certainly 
be  combined. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  has  said, 
as  has  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
so  many,  many  occasions,  that  one  of 
the  very  important  elements  of  any 
reform  of  the  tax  law  involved  a  reform 
of  the  rate  structure. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And.  that  would  be  a 
downward  reduction  in  the  rate  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  said  that,  as  I  have  said  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes.  in- 
deed, I  have.  There  is  a  different  basic 
fiscal  theory  behind  tax  rate  reduction  in 
relation  to  reform,  I  suggest,  and  I  know 
the  chairman  agrees,  than  that  of  tax 
reduction  which  is  designed  to  produce 
economic  effect,  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, as  certain  economists  advocate. 
That  was  what  I  was  going  to  as  my  next 
point,  because  the  President  has  deliv- 
ered a  message  to  the  Congress  asking 
for  standby  authority  to  reduce  taxes  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  economy.  So,  it 
is  very  obvious  that  part  of  the  fiscal  tax 
policy  of  this  administration  is  to  use 
our  tax  laws  and  our  revenue  laws  to 
affect  the  economy  in  this  fashion,  unre- 
lated to  a  balanced  budget.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  theory  of  deficit  financing 
with  which  I.  incidentally,  am  so  funda- 
mentally in  disagreement.  But  at  one 
time  the  administration  talks  about  a 
balanced  budget,  and  at  another  time  it 
very  obviously  is  directed  the  other  way. 
I  think  their  basic  tax  policy  and  fiscal 
policy  does  not  base  itself  on  a  balanced 
budget,  but  does  indulge  in  deficit 
financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  Secre- 
tary Dillon  was  asked  by  myself  during 
the  hearings  was  whether  he  was  in 
accord  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Hodges,  right  after  the  stock 
market  decline.  Secretary  Hodges  had 
said  we  needed  a  tax  cut  right  then. 
Secretary  Dillon  said  no;  that  was  not 
an  administration  policy;  it  was  simply 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  expressing 
his  own  views.  So,  one  thing  above  all. 
I  hope,  which  will  come  out  of  the  debate 
here,  and  the  debate  next  week,  is  a 
clarification  of  what  the  administration's 
fiscal  tax  policies  really  are. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  like  to  take  issue 
with  the  economic,  fiscal,  and  tax  policy 
of  the  administration  as  it  is  being  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  point  refers 
to  the  second  aspect  of  the  budget.  To 
this  day  the  administration  has  not  come 
forward  with  any  recommendations  in 
the  nondefense  area  where  we  can  cut 
back  expenditures.  Last  year,  during 
the  Berlin  crisis,  when  the  President  said 
that  we  needed  to  increase  expenditures 
for  defense,  several  of  us  directed  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  and  a.sked  him 
where  he  would  recommend  that  we 
cut  back  in  the  nondefense  area.     That 


letter  has  remained  unanswered.  How- 
ever, spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
I  say  again,  in  our  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  on  the  debt  limitation,  stated  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  cut  back  expendi- 
tures. When  I  tried  to  find  out  what 
was  the  result  of  the  President's  so- 
called  economy  plea  to  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cers last  October,  there  was  no  docu- 
mentation of  it,  simply  a  statement, 
"Well,  we  did  cut  back  and  about  $750 
million  was  cut  back."  but  we  were  not 
given  the  details  to  show  that.  I  think 
I  can  rightfully  regard  that  as  unproven 
until  it  is  substantiated.  So  here  we 
are  being  asked  to  maintain  our  reve- 
nues without  any  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  that  they  intend 
to  exercise  discipline  in  the  expenditure 
area. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
state  that  the  budget  that  was  presented 
by  the  President  included  revenues  from 
the  extension  of  these  taxes  for  the  full 
year? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  they 
do,  with  the  modification  on  the  pro- 
posals to  cut  back  in  transportation, 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  accurately  explained. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  By  cutting  back 
these  taxes  on  January  1,  does  that  make 
any  differt..:-  -ii  the  revenue,  or  was 
that  included  in  the  budget  originallv? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  makes"  a 
Uttlc  difference,  but  it  is  essentially  bal- 
anced off  by  the  proposal  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  of  cutting  back  on 
transportation  taxes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tho 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  take  this  combi- 
nation in  the  bill,  in  this  area  of  the 
transportation  tax,  it  would  produce,  as 
I  recall,  $18,300,000  more  money  than  the 
President  had  in  his  mind  in  making 
this  budget  recommendation  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Our  mod- 
ification, in  other  words,  actually  gives 
more  revenue,  not  less. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  So  far  as  the  budget 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  So  far  as 
what  has  been  budgeted  is  concerned. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger). 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody 
knows  better  than  I  how  futile  it  is  to 
take  the  floor  of  this  House  to  talk  about 
reducing  taxes,  with  the  votes  the  way 
they  are  and  the  administration  pro- 
gram what  it  is.  But  even  as  I  felt  it 
nece.s.sary,  together  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  to  express  these  views 
in  the  report,  as  a  responsible  mem- 
ber, or  as  responsible  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  these  few  remarks 
today,   some  of  which   have  been   said 
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before,  and  undoubtedly  better  than  I 
can  say  them,  but  I  may  add  a  few. 

First  of  all,  we  should  be  reducing 
taxes,  not  continuing  or  increasing  the 
tax  burden,  as  this  administration  is 
doing. 

Secondly,  taxes  ought  to  be  rolled  back 
the  way  they  were  put  on,  starting  with 
wartime  taxes;  and  this  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 

Thirdly,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  a  war- 
time emergency  tix,  and  as  our  chair- 
man stated  at  the  outset,  this  Is  a  yearly 
affair;  we  continue  to  do  something 
as  an  emergency,  and  one  of  the  most 
permanent  things  in  the  world  is  an 
emergency  tax.  We  continue  a  war- 
time tax.  All  of  us  know  better  than 
that  and  I  shall  not  dwell  further  on  it. 
The  President  and  many  economists, 
even  the  men  imr.iedlately  around  him. 
have  said  time  and  time  again,  and 
has  been  said  whc  tever  the  administra- 
tion, that  when  business  needs  a  stim- 
ulus, an  incentive  that  should  be  a  tax 
cut. 

Our  Pr'isident  keeps  saying  this  even 
as  he  continues  and  increases  the  taxes. 
It  seems  to  me  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
take  the  President  up  on  this,  to  have 
depreciation  reform  instead  of  the  re- 
form called  investment  credit,  to  reduce 
the  taxes  by  not  continuing  these  taxes, 
.since  it  is  in  the  President's  mind 
through  the  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  recently  that 
there  would  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax  reform  to  help  business.  This 
is  what  the  President  has  said  several 
times  before. 

I   believe    in    and    have    championed 
.since  I  have  been  in  Congress  a  balanced 
budget,  based  always  on  reducing  spend- 
ing,  reducing   the   debt,   and   reducing 
taxes,  in  that  order.     We  have  proved 
before  that  by  reducing  taxes  we  can 
produce   greater   revenue.     That    is   a 
point  that,  again.  I  think  most  econo- 
mists will  concede,  that  as  we  permit 
business  to  retain  their  money  and  plow 
it  back,  more  jobs  are  given,  more  goods 
are    produced,    and    they    make    more 
profit,   and   that   means  more  taxes  to 
Uncle  Sam.     We  will  not  develop  that 
ix)int  here  at  this  time,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  needs  to  be  mentioned,  because 
that  reason  alone  might  very  well  be  the 
reason  for  not  continuing  this  tax.  yet 
today  we  say  in  the  report  and  in  the 
.speeches  here  on  the  floor  that  we  have 
to  have  revenue  for  a  balanced  budget, 
and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  continue  adding 
burdens  to  business,  and  they  pass  them 
on  to  the  consumer,  which  means  the 
consumer  cannot  buy  or  spend.    This  is 
a  vicious  circle,  because  finally  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  over  all  business,  and 
then  we  will  not  have  a  private  economy 
at  all.  we  will  all  be  working  for  Uncle 
Sam.  as  we  Members  of  this  body  are. 
Last  year  along  with  some  others  I 
decided  we  were  no  longer  going  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  these  big  spenders.     I 
have  heard  in  every  year,  in  every  ad- 
ministration, how  we  are  going  to  cut 
back  the  spending,  but  the  bills  increase. 
We  do  it  with  the  authorization,  followed 
up  by  the  fiecessary  appropriation  later. 
I    also    know    the   old    budget -padding 
feature,  as  I  think  our  people  and  the 


Members  should  be  reminded,  that  of 
course  the  Government  ups  the  ante  to 
the  extent  it  thinks  Congress  will  cut 
out  requests.  Since  we  have  cut  the 
budget,  we  go  home  and  say  we  have 
spent  what  ought  to  be  spent,  yet  oddly 
enough  we  are  increasing  spending  in 
every  field.  This  is  not  responsible 
goverrunent. 

Let  other  Members  say  what  they  will, 
my  position  as  a  respKjnsible  Member  is 
that  I  am  not  picking  up  the  tab  any 
longer.  I  am,  therefore,  trying  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  administration  makes 
the  agonizing  decision,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  said,  of  cutting  back  in 
its  spending.  Now  might  be  an  awfully 
good  time,  by  starting  to  deny  the  Gov- 
ernment money.  I  know  the  Govern- 
ment can  print  money  ad  infinitum,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  limit  there,  but  my 
remarks  are  coupled  with  a  debt  limita- 
tion that  would  not  give  the  Govern- 
ment more  money.  If  we  did  have  that 
limitation  we  would  cut  down  our 
spending.    We  would  have  to. 

Further,  it  is  high  time  these  taxes  are 
called  what  they  are.  This  Is  not  a  tax 
on  wealthy  people.  The  rich  are  not 
going  to  pay  the  tax.  They  have  at- 
torneys to  find  loopholes  In  the  law  so 
that  they  will  not  pay  the  taxes.  The 
tax  is  borne  by  the  people  of  modest 
income,  below  $8,000  or  $6,000  a  year. 
This  tax  hits  at  the  heart  of  these  people. 
So  today  I  am  solidly  on  the  side  of  those 
people  who  make  $6,000  or  $8,000  a  year 
or  less.  Let  my  colleagues  defend  their 
position  on  the  other  side,  because  that 
Is  exactly  how  I  see  It.  If  we  confiscated 
the  Income  over  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year 
we  could  do  It  for  1  year,  and  it  would 
be  enough  to  run  the  Government  for 
not  more  than  a  month  or  two.  The  tax 
Is  being  paid  by  the  little  people.  If  they 
would  tell  their  Congressmen  what  to  do, 
if  they  would  present  their  side,  we 
would  not  be  t>efore  the  Congress  today 
asking  for  another  increase. 

Finally.  I  happen  to  disapprove  of  the 
preamble  of  every  tax  bill  that  It  seems 
we  get.  which  shows  this  administration, 
and  I  fear  previous  administrations,  but 
far  more  now.  are  using  tax  laws  to  effect 
social  reforms  and  not  to  raise  necessary 
revenue.  I  abhor  this  use  of  the  stick 
and  carrot  which  now,  apparently,  de- 
scribes the  actions  of  this  administra- 
tion, and  for  my  part  I  shall  not  vote  for 
this  and.  Indeed,  am  opposing  It.  and  I 
would  like  to  relate  the  remarks  I  just 
made  to  the  minority  remarks  which  can 
be  found  on  page  11  of  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  1. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the 
floor.  I  looked  for  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  the  newspaper 
racks  in  the  Speaker's  lobby  and  would 


you  believe  it — it  is  not  there.  And  do 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  not  there 
yesterday  either.  In  fact,  there  are  not 
even  any  back  copies — not  even  the 
empty  hanging  rod  is  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  getting  a 
little  bit  spooky.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
anyone  has  canceled  the  order.  But 
where  is  the  poor  old  Herald  Tribune? 
It  was  such  a  nice  newspaper,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  all  miss  It.  We  all  know  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  newspaper  burning 
going  on  In  the  White  House.  But  what 
has  the  poor  old  Herald  Tribune  ever 
done  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
warrant  banishment? 

Please,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  promise  we 
will  not  say  a  word  to  the  President  If 
you  let  us  have  back  our  Herald  Tribune 
again.  Why.  under  the  separation  of 
powers  he  could  not  even  come  into  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  so  he  will  not  know 
about  it.  It  is  such  a  little  thing  to  ask. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thL'5  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  fMr.  Lindsay]— 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  on  the  floor — 
for  whom  I  have  very  great  respect, 
made  the  statement  that  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  had  canceled  It-;  sub- 
.scription  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Now.  I  am  not  one  to  get  into 
a  controversy  about  newspapers  and 
what  they  print  and  what  they  do  nnt 
print,  but  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  misinformed.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  canceled  its  subscrip- 
tion to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  I 
am  Informed  that  each  day  there  come 
here  to  the  cloakroom,  or  the  Speakers 
lobby,  approximately  seven  copies  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  fact 
that  one  of  them  may  not  have  been 
there  means  probably  that  some  one  of 
the  many  people  who  frequent  this  li- 
braiT  may  have  Inadvertently — and  I 
use  that  word  somewhat  advisedly — 
walked  away  with  It.  He  may  have 
found  the  reading  material  so  Interest- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  take  It  somewhere 
else.  But  this  body  has  not  canceled  any 
subscription  to  the  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  or  any  other  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  would  agree  that 
probably  that  particular  paper  Is  more  in 
demand  by  the  reading  public  than  it 
miffht  have  been  2  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  may  be;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  want  to  cor- 
rect the  Record.  I  think  it  Is  very  fine  to 
make  speeches  here,  but  I  think  one 
should  attempt  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  record  my  protests  for  the  sixth 
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year  to  that  portion  of  this  bill  thaX  of  employment.  In  March  1961  nation- 
would  maintain  automotive  excise  taxes  wide  unemployment  was  7.7  percent.  A 
on  passenger  cars,  parts,  and  accessories  year  later,  in  March  1962,  this  fi£:ure  was 
at  their  Korean  war  levels  and  to  ex-  6.2  percent,  a  decrease  of  1.5  percent, 
press  again  my  deep  concern  about  the  You  may  ask,  but  does  this  prove  that 
tax  inequity  that  we  are  perpetuating.  increased  automobile  production  was  re- 
Just  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  cal-  sponsible  for  this  decrease  in  on  employ - 
endar  from  season  to  season,  June  al-  ment?  That  I  cannot  say.  But  it  cer- 
ways  brings  us  serving  here  in  the  Con-  tainly  does  not  indicate  any  adverse 
gress  again  to  the  season  for  extending  effects  on  our  economy,  anc'  I  would 
these  temporary  wartime  excise  taxes.  again  point  out  tliat  the  automotive  in- 
Again,  as  in  past  years,  we  have  a  dustry  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
closed  rule — to  which  we  have  become  bellwether  for  all  business  activity.  But 
accustomed — and  once  more  we  find  to-  ^  looking  deeper  for  a  correlation  be- 
bacco,  corporations,  automobiles,  tele-  tween  this  decrease  m  unemployment 
phones,  travel,  liquor,  beer,  and  wine  all  ^^^  automobile  production.  I  asked  the 
in  the  same  keg.  Perhaps  I  should  be  Labor  Department  to  compare  the  un- 
getting  used  to  it.  Pei-haps  I  should  be  employment  figures  in  March  of  thi.s 
more  realistic  knowing  how  futile  my  J'^^r  with  those  of  March  1961  in  18  of 
protests  have  been  over  the  years.  But  o^r  major  automotive  manufacturing 
I  refuse  to  give  up  because  I  am  con-  centers  tlxroughout  the  country.  With- 
vinoed  that  this  automotive  excise  tax  o"t  exception  unemployment  in  every 
that  we  are  about  to  extend  for  the  °"6  o^  these  industrial  centers  was  ap- 
ninth  time  is  unjust  in  that  it  discrim-  Preciably  reduced  from  a  year  ago.  For 
inates  against  one  of  the  most  impor-  example,  in  Youngstown.  unemploy- 
tant  segments  of  our  economy.  ^^^^  ^'^s  down  from  11.8  percent  to  6.3 
As  you  may  know,  this  tax  was  in-  Percent,  a  reduction  of  5.5  percent;  in 
creased  to  10  percent  in  November  1951  Cleveland,  unemployment  was  down 
as  a  temporary  measure  and  has  been  {^^^  9,^  percent  to  5.3  percent,  a  rcduc- 
extended  annually  since  1954.  Without  tion  of  4.3  percent;  in  Pittsburgh,  un- 
its extension  today  it  would  revert  by  employment  was  down  from  12.7  percent 
law  to  7  percent  on  June  30.  We  must  ^J^^^  ^S°-  t°  ^-^  percent  in  March  of 
remember  the  original  purpose  of  this  ^^^  year,  a  reduction  of  3.2  percent;  in 
tax  was  to  discourage  automotive  pro-  ?^^°^i^5'  ^^^^-  unemployment  was  down 
duction  during  the  Korean  war  in  order  5^°J?  ^- '  Percent  to  3.8  percent  m  March 
to  divert  more  of  our  industrial  capacity  l^^"-  ^  ^^^^^}^°^  ^^  ^^  Percent;  in  Dc- 
to  the  war  effort.  I  like  to  characterize  K°i^'  unemployment  was  down  from 
it  as  putting  the  emergency  brake  on  1^-2  Percent  to  8.8  percent  a  reduction 
automotive  production— for  that  is  what  °J  ^'^  percent,  m  Fhnt  Mich.,  uncm- 
It  did-and  though  we  have  heard  talk  P^oy^ent  was  dovvn  from  23.3  percent  to 
of  getting  America  moving  we  still  have  ^^.  Percent,  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
that  same  emergency  brake  applied  as  this  year;  in  Lansing.  Mich.,  unemploy- 

flrmly  as  we  did  when  it  was  our  de-  ^'"^  T^'  '^"^'^  ^^-"^  ^\^  ^,'n'T'"^  ^°  "* ^ 

hberate   purpose   to   retard   automobile  P^JJ^,^^'    ^   reduction   of    10.4    percent. 

production  same  is  so  for  each  of  the  other 

Although  each  year  I  have  endeavored  nar?rnl''nf^i'i'hni^?^f;?foi'f  '^'  ^'" 

to  underscore  the  imporUnce  of  the  au-  P^'^"^^"^  of  Labor  as  foUo^^s, 

tomobile  industry  in  terms  of  employ-  Vnempioyment 
ment.   raw   material   consumption,   and 
overall  economic  impact,  I  again  remind 

you  that  automobile  production  utilizes 

20  percent  of  all  steel,  62  percent  of  all  "                      ^                       " 

rubber.  35  percent  of  all  zinc,  11  percent     TnV,'t"*'N  Y 

of  all  aluminum,  47  percent  of  all  lead,  (^mm\.'o\{\ny/.VSS.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.V.'. 

and  63  percent  of  all  leather  sold  in  the     li';"'',^,^^',;^  "f.^^" 

United  States;  that  one  business  in  every  r^vn-a^n"^ \\\ . .'.V.V.V.V "".'.'.' ".'.'.'.'. 

six  is  automotive;  that  one  of  every  five     iii'iianapyUs.  in"<i. ". 

retail  dor^ars   is   spent   for   automotive  Aiipmnwn-R,nt?w,,Vm"-k^^^^^^^ 

products;  that  10,500,000  people — one  of      I^rain-Eljria,  OIno... 

every  seven  workers— are  employed  in     \'fcron"ol"!"^'^'""^ 

highway   transport   industries;    that   77  ToUin.  oi,!o..!^l^I]lIII.'"II^im; 

percent  of  U.S.  familes  own  automobiles ;     xvn,',I;i'^'' w''/^^* 

and  that  41   million  persons  rely  daily  pitrnii'''  ..T.Iimilllll"!'!!;!;; 

on  automobiles  to  get  to  work.  [^'t 

If  you  are  one  who  thinks  that  the      '•'"''"°       

automobile    has   little   impact   on    your 

community,  just  try  to  picture,  if  vou  These  figm-es  satisfy  me  that  automo- 

can.  life  in  your  hometown  without  auto-  ^i^e  production  has  a  marked  effect  on 

motive  transportation  and  all  the  busi-  ^^r  economy  and  that,  even  though  this 

nesses  related  to  it.  production  is  presently  at  a  high  level. 

As   you   may   know,   automobile   pro-  '^'e  should  take  such  measures  as  we  can 

duction  is  up  this  year  and  it  is  hoped  ^o  assure  this  continued  prosperity, 

that  this  will  be  the  best  year  since  the  -^"^t   recently    the   statement   of   the 

record  production  of  1955.    This  opti-  Automobile    Manufacturers    Association 

mistic  note  may  cause  you  to  question  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

the  need  for  reducing  automobile  excise  mittee  with  respect  to  the  pending  legis- 

taxes   to  stimulate  fui-ther  automobile  lation  came   to  my  attention.     Among 

production.     But  let  me  point  out,  if  you  other  things,  the  statement  points  out 

will,  what  this  increased  production  has,  that  automobile  excise  taxes  are  in  fact 

in  fact,  meant  for  our  economy  in  terms  internal  tariffs  having  a  depressing  ef- 
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feet  on  the  growth  of  the  industry.  I 
would  like  to  quote  in  part  from  this 
statement; 

In  his  tariff  measa^  to  Congress  the  Pres- 
Ideat  stressed  the  harmful  effects  upon  our 
economic  growth  of  high  tariff  barriers.  He 
stated  that  "a  more  liberal  trade  policy  will 
In  general  benefit  our  most  efUclent  and  ex- 
panding Industries.  •  •  •  Increasing  in- 
vestment and  employment  In  these  growth 
indu.strics  will  make  for  a  more  healthy, 
efficient,  and  expanding  economy  and  a  still 
higher  American  standard  of  llviag."  He 
went  ou  to  state,  "once  artiflclaJ  restraints 
are  removed,  a,  vast  array  of  American  goods, 
produced  by  American  know-how  with 
American  efficiency,  can  compete  with  any 
goods  In  any  sp>ot  in  the  world."  •  •  •  If 
we  I'lok  homeward  rather  th.in  abroad,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  selective  excise  taxes 
are.  for  the  industries  affected,  equivalent  to 
tariff  barriers.  The  automobile  Industry,  a 
pioneer  In  the  mass-production  efficiencies 
that  create  expanding  markets.  Is  subject 
to  the  artificial  restraint  of  a  high  selective 
excise  tax. 

The  rationale  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
on  selected  imported  products  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Internal  selective  excises.  II 
selective  tariffs  have  a  harmful  effect  cii 
growth,  then  that  effect  exists  whether  the 
tariff  is  an  internal  one  or  an  external  one. 

But.  in  addition  to  all  the  logical  ar- 
guments against  this  discriminatory  tax 
that  have  been  recited  from  year  to  year, 
we  find  that  there  are  other  factors  that 
we  must  consider  today.  Just  this  past 
week  the  plunge  of  the  stock  market 
shook  every  community  in  the  country 
and  reverberated  around  the  world.  As 
yet  tills  has  not  been  fully  assessed,  but 
there  is  basic  agreement  that  it  indicates 
some  maladjustment  in  our  economy. 
About  the  first  reaction  from  the  admin- 
istration was  talk  of  tax  cuLs.  Some  forai 
of  tax  reduction  may  be  needed,  but  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  we  give  broader 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  revising 
our  total  tax  structure.  The  elimina- 
tion of  excise  taxes  would  correct  lonr;- 
standing  inequities  and  still  leave  the 
desired  stimulating  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. That  there  is  a  potential  market 
for  more  and  less  costly  automobiles  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  growth 
in  new-car  sales  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  use  of  automotive 
transportation  over  the  last  decade.  The 
growth  in  the  use  of  passenger  cars  has 
more  than  doubled  new-car  sales.  This 
means  that  we  have  been  living  off  our 
tran.sportation  capital.  The  average  age 
of  passenger  cars  is  above  prewar  levels. 
It  is  time  we  release  the  emergency 
brake  and  get  things  rolling. 

Of  coLuse,  such  a  tax  reduction  might 
not  be  in  the  most  attractive  form  in  a 
political  year,  for  it  is  hard  for  voters  to 
see  how  the  removal  of  a  tax  that  has 
been  well  hidden  will  directly  benefit 
them,  but  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
face  up  to  fact  and  do  what  we  should 
have  done  long  ago. 

To  those  who  talk  of  added  incentives 
to  business  by  giving  tax  credits  for  new 
investment  or  accelerated  depreciation, 
and  to  those  who  feel  action  should  be 
taken  to  restore  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  I  say  here  is  something 
positive  that  can  be  done  to  help,  here  is 
something  that  would  have  a  healthy 
and  stimulating  influence  on  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  country.    Such 
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a  tax  reduction  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
an  automobile  by  an  average  of  $230. 
This    mutually    would    encourage    even 
^'leater  sales,  greater  production,  more 
jobs,  and  start  a  chain  reaction  through- 
out the  whole  economy  right  down  to  the 
bank  in  your  hometown  that  finances 
automobile  sales  and  to  your  local  gaso- 
line dealer.     Of  course,  I  recognize  as 
much  as  any  of  you  that  we  have  a  press- 
ing need  for  revenue  to  finance  our  Fed- 
eral  Government,   especially   when   we 
consider  the  prospect  of  the  deficit  for 
tliis  fiscal  year  and  the  proposed  increase 
in  our  national  debt.    But  I  say  to  you 
that  much  of  the  loss  of  revenue  would 
be  recouped  by  an  Increase  in  tax  re- 
ceipts from  automobile  manufacturers, 
automotive  suppliers,  production  work- 
ers, transportation   companies,  dealers, 
salesmen,  finance  companies,  and  many, 
many  others  down  the  line.    By  perpetu- 
ating this  discriminatory  tax,  we  are  do- 
ing our  best  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.     If  there  is  one  thing 
that    America    has    become    noted    for 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  for  our  indus- 
trial pioneering  in  the  ma.ss  production 
of  automobiles.     In  this  we  have  led  the 
world.     But  look  what  we  are  doing  to 
reward  this  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  economy.    We  have  singled  out  this 
one  basic  industry  and  imposed  a  10-per- 
cent tax  on  it  that  we  have  not  imposed 
on  other  manufactured  products.    I  have 
never  argued  that  the  automobile  should 
not  pay  its  share,  for  it  most  certainly 
should:  but  as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  if 
we  are  to  insist  on  retaining  our  excise 
taxes,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  enactment 
of  a  general  manufacturing  excise  tax 
which  would  fairly  and  equitably  distrib- 
ute the  tax  burden  on  all  manufacturing 
rather  than  making  the  automobile  haul 
the  whole  excise  taxload.    Such  a  broad- 
ening of  the  tax  base  would  permit  a 
much  lower  tax  rate  as  well  as  insure 
greater  stability  in  annual  revenues. 

I  am  encouraged  that  this  year  we 
are  at  least  giving  some  recognition  to 
the  discrimination  inherent  in  our  ex- 
cise tax  structure  and  while  I  would  like 
to  see  afBrmative  action  taken  to  reduce 
or  repeal  the  automobile  excise  tax,  I 
commend  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  reducing  the  excise  taxes  on  trans- 
portation and  only  hope  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  similar  remedial  action 
will  be  taken  with  respect  to  automotive 
excise  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  may  I 
again  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  against  this  bill  on  final  passage 
because  with  the  closed  rule  under  which 
it  is  being  considered,  this  is  the  only 
way  I  may  voice  my  protest  against  the 
continued  extension  of  this  discrimina- 
tory 10-percent  automobile  excise  tax. 
I  say  this  to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote 
should  not  be  construed  as  favoring  the 
reduction  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  cor- 
porate taxes.  While  I  anticipate  that 
this  tax  will  be  extended  again,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  I  could  not  forgo 
this  opportunity  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  basic  injustice  inherent  in  the  tax. 
It  is  my  intention  to  continue  to  point 
out  these  injustices  so  that  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax  will  not  become  welded 
firmly  into  our  tax  structure  and  lose  its 


somewhat    fictional    designation    as    a 
temporary  tax. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
on  the  inequities  that  we  are  today  per- 
petuating and  join  me  In  opposing  the 
extension  of  the  automobile  excise  tax. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  the  fine  statement  of  fact 
he  has  brought  to  the  House  today.  I 
assure  him  that  I  share  his  great  con- 
cern. When  the  committee  was  consid- 
ering this  bill  which  was  to  extend  the 
excise  tax  and  the  corporate  tax,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee the  question  of  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles.  I  think  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  sharing  more  than  its  just 
share  of  cost  as  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned  through  the  medium  of 
Federal  taxes.  I  desire  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  when  the  committee 
meets  next  year  and  this  question  comes 
up  again,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  have  its  house  in  order 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  some 
reductions,  especially  in  the  field  of  the 
Korean  tax  structure. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11879.  even  though  there 
are  provisions  of  it  with  which  I  do  not 
wholeheartedly  concur.  For  example,  I 
think  that  the  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  this  Congress  should  take  effective 
action  in  reducing  the  corporate  income 
tax  rate.  Certainly,  the  events  of  these 
last  10  days  have  revealed  the  urgency 
of  a  comprehensive  revision  of  our  en- 
tire income  tax  structure. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  this 
bill  will  in  most  cases  eliminate  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  taxes  on  transportation 
of  persons. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  par- 
ticular tax  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  body  in  January  of  1961.  My  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Connecticut,  Con- 
gressman Abner  W.  SiBAL,  called  a  con- 
ference of  some  of  his  associates  in  the 
House  at  that  time  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port of  his  efforts  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons. 
Congressman  Sibal's  work  led  him  to 
file,  just  42  days  after  he  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  a  bill.  H.R.  4465,  that 
would  achieve  that  end.  I  personally 
know  Congressman  Sibal's  work  in  seek- 
ing affirmative  committee  action  on  his 
bill  and  of  his  relentless  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  administration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  legislative  relief.  I  know  how 
gratified  he  was  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  this  year  subscribed 
to  the  principle  of  H.R.  4465,  when  he 
sent  his  message  on  transportation  to 
the  Congress  in  April,  almost  14  months 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Sibal  meas- 
ure. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  would 
like  to  pay  public  tribute  to  Congressman 


SiBAL  for  his  leadership  in  this  field.  His 
efforts  and  those  of  his  distlngtiished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Congressman  Sekly-Browk,  have 
contributed  greatly  in  marshaling  con- 
gressional support  for  the  repeal  of  the 
passenger  excise  tax  which  is  embodied 
in  H.R.  11879. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  i 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  support  the  ex- 
tension of  taxes  on  nonessential  items, 
but  as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  can- 
not support  taxes  that  were  levied  on 
essentials  as  a  war  measure.  We  have 
heard  here  today  the  same  old  story  that 
next  year  we  will  take  another  look  and 
try  to  do  something  else. 

What  must  be  done  is  to  stop  the  prof- 
ligate spending  that  is  taking  place.  It 
is  ludicrous  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  or  anyone  else  to  talk  about  tax 
reductions  and  at  the  same  time  supjaort 
spending  measures  that  plunge  the  Na- 
tion ever  deeper  into  debt. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  imder  consideration 
today  is  of  great  interest  to  every  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  economy.  There 
are  two  sections  of  this  bill  which  are 
of  particular  interest  to  Florida.  Those 
sections  deal  with  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons,  and  the  tax  on  general 
telephone  service. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
the  tax  on  all  forms  of  personal  trans- 
portation. This  tax  was  imposed  dur- 
ing wartime  to  discourage  unnecessary 
travel,  and  like  so  many  wartime  meas- 
ures, it  is  still  with  us.  Tills  tax  has  no 
purpKJse  in  our  modern  economy,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  economy  of  Flor- 
ida, where  travel  and  tourism  play 
prominent  roles.  Anything  which  dis- 
courages travel  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  Florida,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  hope  the  tax  will 
be  entirely  repealed. 

As  provided  for  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today,  the  transportation  tax 
would  be  repealed  on  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation except  air.  The  tax  on  air 
travel  would  be  reduced  from  10  to  5 
percent  on  December  31,  1962,  and  would 
remain  at  5  percent  until  June  30,  1963. 
at  which  time  it  would  be  repealed. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced 
would  treat  the  airlines  the  same  as  all 
other  travel  media  by  repealing  the  tax 
now  applied  to  each  one.  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  exempt  one  segment  of  the  per- 
sonal transpKJrtation  industry  from  the 
relief  granted  to  the  others  by  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today. 

The  second  section  of  the  legislation 
now  being  considered  is  one  which  is 
grossly  unfair  to  a  very  large  group  of 
American  taxpayers.  The  tax  on  gen- 
eral telephone  service  is  paid  by  the  large 
number  of  telephone  subscribers  in  the 
Nation  in  the  amount  of  10  percent  each 
year,  and  the  citizens  of  Florida  paid 
out  over  $14  million  for  using  this  vital 
utility  in  1960. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  tax  on  telephone  service,  be- 
lieving that  this  tax  is  another  one  which 
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has  outlived  its  purpose.  The  telephone 
tax  is  another  wartime  measure,  and  was 
imposed  during  World  War  I  to  curb  un- 
necessary usa^e  of  the  telephone.  The 
tax  was  removed  shortly  after  the  war. 
It  has  since  beai  reinstitated,  was  broad- 
ened during  World  War  11,  and  has  never 
been  repealed  for  a  second  time. 

Tlie  telephone  users  of  America  are 
great  in  number.  The  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  them  under  present  law  is  un- 
just because  they  are  taxed  on  an  essen- 
tial utility.  Yet  there  is  no  Federal  tax 
on  the  use  of  gas,  water,  and  electricity. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  the  telephone  companies 
of  this  Nation  are  now  compelled  to  col- 
lect and  remit  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  10-percent  tax  currently  im- 
posed on  the  American  telephone  user. 
Were  the  Congress  to  repeal  this  tax. 
each  of  these  Americans  would  realize  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  his  telephone 
bill. 

I  believe  that  Government  spending 
can  be  greatly  reduced.  One  positive 
way  in  which  we  can  reduce  these  ex- 
penditures is  by  reducing  taxes.  The 
less  we  tax  the  less  we  spend.  By  limit- 
ing revenues,  Federal  agencies  will  antic- 
ipate these  cuts  and  react  with  trimmed 
budgets.  If  bureaucracy  knows  there 
will  be  less  coming  in,  it  will  respond 
with  less  expansive  programs  and  plan- 
ning. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  re- 
peal of  tax  now  imposed  on  personal 
transportation  and  general  telephone 
service.  Shovild  this  action  be  taken, 
the  people  of  Florida  and  the  Nation 
would  indeed  be  grateful. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
arise  in  support  of  H-R.  11879  which 
continues  the  present  corporate  and  cer- 
tain existing  excise  tax  rates  for  1  year. 

In  addition,  it  continues  for  6  months 
or  until  December  31,  1962,  the  present 
10 -percent  tax  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  persons.  At  that  time  the 
bill  provides  for  the  expiration  of  the 
excise  tax  on  all  forms  of  transpKjrtation 
of  persons  except  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air  which  is  continued  for  an 
additional  6  months  or  until  July  1,  1963, 
but  at  a  5  percent  rather  than  a  10- 
percent  rate. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  do  so 
with  reluctance  because  I  have  longed 
for  the  day  when  we  could  reduce  cor- 
porate taxes  and  repeal  all  wartime  ex- 
cise taxes. 

Fui-thermore,  I  find  myself  in  the 
same  position  many  Members  do,  in  view 
of  President  Kennedy's  statement  that 
disapproval  of  the  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  loss  of  from  $4  billion 
to  $4.3  billion  in  a  full  year  of  operation. 

With  Government  spending  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  our  national  debt  nearing 
$300  billion,  one  has  little  choice  but  to 
support  the  request  for  the  extension  of 
corporate  and  wartime  exci.se  taxes. 

There  is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
bill  and  that  is  the  provision  whereby 
the  10-percent  tax  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  persons  by  railroad 
and  bus  will  be  discontinued  December 
31.  1962. 

I  might  add  that  my  bill,  H.R.  587. 
which  has  been  pending  before  the  House 
Committee   on  Ways   and   Means   since 


January  3.  1961,  provides  for  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons. 

I  am  glad  that  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tains much  of  the  language  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  S87.  because  for  the  past  several 
years  I  have  been  active  in  trying  to  re- 
peal the  10-percent  passenger  tax. 

During  previous  Congresses  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  and  in  the  present 
Congress,  I  introduced  bills  designed  to 
repeal  the  10-percent  passenger  tax.  It 
was  a  source  of  disappointment  in  1958 
when  the  House  conferees  fovmd  it  nec- 
essary to  refrain  from  concurring  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  repealing  the 
10-percent  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
persons. 

Again  in  1959  Congress  voted  to  reduce 
the  passenger  tax  to  5  percent  effective 
July  1,  1960.  This  action  was  later  nul- 
lified, solely  for  budgetary'  reasons,  when 
the  House  by  a  narrow  margin  voted  to 
extend  the  10-percent  passenger  tax  an- 
other year.  The  Senate,  disreuardmc  the 
vote  of  tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee 
for  complete  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
passenger  transportation  tax.  voted 
against  either  repeal  or  the  scheduled 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  July  1,  1960. 
As  a  result,  imder  Public  Law  86-564, 
the  effective  date  of  the  5-pcrcent  re- 
duction was  postponed  to  July   1.  1961. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  10-percent 
pa.ssenger  tax  paid  by  users  of  for-hirc 
ail-lines,  bus,  rail,  and  water  carriers  i.s 
providing  a  detriment  to  for-hire  car- 
riers of  all  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion. 

The  transportation  tax  on  passengers 
was  levied  in  1941  at  5  percent.  It  was 
increased  in  1942  to  10  percent  and  raised 
again  to  15  percent  in  1944.  It  was  de- 
creased to  10  percent  in  1954  and  as 
previously  mentioned  its  outright  repeal 
was  favored  by  the  Senate  in  1958  but 
failed  to  win  the  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  pas- 
senETer  tax  was  enacted  during  World 
War  n  and  applied  to  tra\cl  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  levied  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  designed  to  curb  civilian 
travel  on  the  then  overburdened  public 
transportation  facilities.  The  tax  on 
foreign  travel  has  since  been  repealed. 

Purely  a  wartime  mca.«?ure,  the  pas- 
senger tax  is  now  regarded  as  a  means 
of  revenue  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
highly  instrumental  in  di.'^^couraging  the 
use  of  the  now  undci-utilizrd  modes  of 
public  transportation. 

It  is  recalled  that  a  similar  tax  on 
passengers  was  levied  in  1917  during 
World  War  I,  but  it  was  repealed  effec- 
tive January  1,  1922  or  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

It  is  also  of  significance  that  Canada 
in  1949  repealed  its  15-percent  World 
War  II  passenger  tax.  Meanwhile,  we 
continue  to  tax  domestic  travel  but 
exempt  travel  to  foreign  countries.  This 
is  a  form  of  rank  di.scrimination  and 
serves  as  a  source  of  discouragement  to 
those  who  wish  to  heed  the  oft-repcatcd 
admonition,  "See  America  First."  Thus 
it  is  proving  detrimental  not  only  to 
public  carriers  but  to  the  resort  and  rec- 
reational industry  of  our  Nation.  Tlio 
10-percent  passenger  tax  affects  in  an 
adverse  manner  all  forms  of  public 
transportation  at  whose  expense  private 


means  of  transportation  and  private  car- 
riers not  subject  to  the  tax  become  the 
sole  beneficiaries. 

Revenues  from  passenger  transporta- 
tion are  practically  the  only  souice  of 
revenues  for  bus  companies  and  the  main 
soiu-ce  of  revenue  for  the  scheduled  air- 
hnes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  bus  carriers  are  small 
businesses.  These  small  carriers  have 
been  especially  hurt  by  the  impact  of 
increased  costs  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  many  of  them  is  cause  for  grave 
concern. 

The  financial  situation  facing  many 
bus  companies  is  furtiier  aggravated  by 
decreasing  patronage  which  is  threaten- 
ing the  continuance  of  many  bus  serv- 
ices. Studies  conducted  in  various 
States  by  State  legislative  committees 
since  1957  confirm  the  fact  that  a  mate- 
rial amount  of  passenger  trafBc  was  be- 
ing diverted  from  the  common  carriers 
by  bus  to  private  transpwrtation  result- 
ing in  the  abandonments  of  bus  routes 
and  failures  of  bus  companies.  The  pres- 
ent Federal  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on 
pa.s.senger  travel  discriminates  in  favor 
of  private  transportation  and  encourages 
it  over  essential  public  transportation. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  reports  filed  by  the 
various  State  legislative  committees. 

The  intercity  bus  Industry  has  experi- 
enced a  steady  decline  in  its  volume  of 
pas.senger  traffic  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  During  this  period  there  has 
been  a  decline  from  32  billion  passenger - 
miles  to  about  24  bUlion — a  decrease  of 
25  percent — in  a  grossing  domestic  mar- 
ket While  the  total  bus  fleet  has  de- 
creased about  30  percent  during  thi.s 
period,  the  bus  industry  is  still  operat- 
ing under  50  percent  of  Its  capacity. 
Since  the  majority  of  users  of  intercity 
buses  comprise  persons  in  the  low-in- 
come level,  the  10-perccnt  passcnrrer  tax 
imposes  a  much  heavier  relative  burden 
on  them. 

Accordin.cr  to  the  recent  report  titled 
"National  Tran.spoi-tation  Policy,"  re- 
leased by  a  special  study  group  for  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  all  of  the 
domestic  common  carriers  of  pa.ssengers 
have  found  the  number  of  empty  scat- 
miles  increasing  since  1946.  The  rate  of 
increase  has  been  most  pronounced  in 
railroad  service  causing  the  pa.ssenger 
deficit  to  climb  from  le.ss  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  1946  to  over  $700  million  in  1957. 

The  report  states: 

Aithough  bus  service  has  Improved  in 
terms  of  seats  and  speed,  the  number  of 
passenger-miles  In  regular  rcute  service  has 
declined  since  1951. 

With  regard  to  the  Nation's  airlines 
the  Senate  study  group  found: 

While  the  available  seat-miles  for  domes- 
tic trunk  ntid  local  airline*  from  1946  to 
1959  liicreased  from  7.490  million  to  45.793 
million,  or  almo.st  six  times,  the  reveniie 
pas-senger-miles  increased  from  5.910  milUan 
to  only  29.151  million  or  a  little  over  five 
times.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  of 
empty  seats  from  1.580,000  to  16,642,000  or  by 
an  increase  of  15,062,000  empty  seat-miles. 

In  addition  to  the  findings  by  the 
special  study  group  for  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  the  national  trade  as- 
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sociations  for  all  three  of  the  major  pub- 
lic carriers — air,  bus,  and  rail— report 
that  they  are  currently  operating  below 
their  capacity  for  handling  passenger 
traffic.  Both  the  buslines  and  railroads 
are  operating  well  below  50  percent  of 
capacity  while  the  current  load  factor  of 
the  airlines  of  59.5  percent  is  at  the  low- 
est level  in  10  years. 

Since  I  represent  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  that  percentage- 
wise has  one  of  the  largest  railroad 
populations  in  the  country.  I  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  financial  plight 
of  the  Nation's  railroads. 

The  marked  decrease  in  rail  passen- 
ger travel  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
the  volume  dropped  from  59  billion  pas- 
senger-miles in  1946  to  17  bilUon  in  1960. 
a  decrease  of  over  70  percent.  This  rail 
passenger  deficit  since  1946  has  aver- 
aged $585  million  a  year  and  because 
freight  revenues  have  had  to  absorb  it 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  the  past 
5  years  of  the  overall  railroad  rate  of 
return  from  4.22  percent  in  1955  to  2.13 
percent  in  1960.  As  long  as  freight 
revenue  must  absorb  passenger  traffic 
losses  the  need  to  seek  increases  in 
freight  rates  is  not  lessened. 

Our  Nation  as  a  whole  is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  a  financially  sound  rail- 
road system.  With  the  vast  investment 
in  railroad  passenger  facilities  and  the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  the  industry 
for  such  services  in  World  War  II,  the 
constant  decline  in  the  railroads'  per- 
centage of  passenger  business  handled 
by  all  classes  of  public  carriers  is  of  na- 
tional concern.  The  10-percent  pas- 
senger tax  is  a  detriment  to  the  efforts 
by  the  railroads  to  increase  passenger 
revenues  and  thereby  avoid  further  cur- 
tailment of  service  and  poorer  facilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  constantly  rising 
passenger  deficits  are  a  dire  threat  to 
the  railroad  industry  and  will  eventually 
result  in  rendering  the  Nation's  railroad 
system  wholly  unprepared  for  emergen- 
cies of  peace  and  war. 

Speaking  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  pas- 
senger tax,  the  Treasury  Department 
stated  in  December  1947: 

The  prewar  history  of  railroad  rates  Indi- 
cates that  coach  travel  Is  rather  sensitive 
to  changes  In  passenger  fares.  Accordingly, 
under  normal  conditions,  the  profits  of  rail- 
roads may  be  affected  substantially  by  the 
existence  of  the  tax.  Because  of  large  fixed 
costs  a  small  decrease  in  passenger  revenue 
can  have  an  Important  effect  on  profits  from 
passenger  operations. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  repeal  of 
the  10 -percent  passenger  tax  will  serve 
as  the  sole  remedy  for  the  passenger 
deficit  on  our  Nation's  railroads.  I  do 
contend,  however,  that  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  passenger  tax  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  and  aid  immeasurably  in 
securing  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  which  is  sorely  needed 
by  the  Nation's  railroads  in  their  battle 
for  economic  survival.  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  World 
War  n  we  relied  upon  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads for  97  percent  of  all  organized 
military  travel  needs.  Today  the  future 
of  the  railroad  industry  is  threatened  by 
operating  deficits  of  over  $700  million  a 
year. 


We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  pUght 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  l>ecause  to  do  so 
we  are  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of 
a  strong  arm  of  our  national  defense.  In 
fact,  we  should  take  afl&rmative  action 
to  strengthen  our  essential  public  car- 
riers by  recognizing  that  the  current  10- 
percent  passenger  tax  is  not  only  dis- 
criminatory and  regressive  but  it  tends  to 
undermine  our  national  defense  at  a  time 
when  world  tensions  and  the  threat 
of  an  all-out  war  were  never  more 
prevalent. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations 
for  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  passengers 
is  contained  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  railroad  passenger 
train  deficit.  May  18.  1959: 

The  excise  tax  on  passengers  was  designed 
primarily  to  discourage  unnecessary  wartime 
travel  and  only  secondarily  as  a  revenue 
measure.  Obviously  the  reasons  for  Its  Im- 
position no  longer  exist.  More  Important, 
however,  it  is  harmful  to  our  transportation 
system  and  is  highly  discriminatory. 

Without  repeating  all  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  the  repeal  of  the  transportation 
tax,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  is  having 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  passenger-train 
service  of  the  railroads.  Since  the  tax  on 
passenger  travel  tends  to  discourage  the  pub- 
lic from  using  common  carriers,  it  thereby 
aggravates  the  ever-amounting  passenger 
deficit.  While  we  recognize  that  the  repeal 
wjuld  not  provide  a  cure-all  for  the  pas- 
senger deficit  problems,  such  action  would 
remove  a  rerlous  deterrent  to  a  greater  use 
by   the   traveling  public. 

In  strongly  urging  that  the  Congress  take 
action  to  repeal  the  tax  outright,  we  are 
not  unaware  of  the  efTorts  which  varloua 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  made  and  are 
presently  malting  in  this  regard.  We  are  also 
not  unmindful  of  the  revenue  needs  of  the 
Government.  We  are,  however,  convinced 
that  any  possible  loss  of  revenue  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  public  Interest  In 
strengthening  and  preserving  a  transporta- 
tion system  capable  of  meeting  adequately 
the  country's  need  for  service  both  in  peace- 
time and  during  emergencies  in  conformity 
with  the  national  transpwrtatlon  policy  as 
declared  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks 
against  outright  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
tax  on  passengers  is  the  assumption  that 
such  action  would  result  in  a  loss  of  tax 
revenues.  There  has  been  no  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  repeal  on  the  in- 
creased business  in  the  resort,  recrea- 
tional, hotel  and  restaurant  industries 
which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  tax 
revenues. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  consideration 
given  to  the  beneficial  effect  from  the 
standpoint  of  aiding  in  alleviating  un- 
employment that  would  result  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  airlines,  bus,  railroad, 
and  ship  industries  to  stabiUze  their  un- 
employment. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  passenger 
traffic  on  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  would  result  in  a  tax 
yield  that  would  compensate  for  any  de- 
crease in  revenues  occasioned  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax. 

According  to  information  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  the  Government  col- 
lected a  total  of  $255  million,  nearly  half 
of  which  or  $119  million  represented  a 
tax-deductible  expense  because  it  in- 
volved business  travel. 


There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  if  the  $119 
miUion  in  tax-deductible  expense  for 
travel  had  not  been  allowable  it  would 
have  increased  the  taxable  income  of 
business  firms.  Assuming  these  firms 
were  in  the  average  50-percent  income 
bracket  the  Government  would  have  col- 
lected nesirly  $60  million  In  additional 
tax  revenue.  In  addition  it  has  been 
estimated  that  a  5-percent  increase  in 
passenger  revenues  would  have  increased 
pubhc  carriers  taxable  net  income  by 
about  $114  million. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  re- 
peal of  the  10-percent  passenger  tax 
will  not  necessarily  result  in  a  heavy 
loss  of  tax  revenues  and  the  piecemeal 
form  of  reduction  by  postponing  it  for  6 
months  is  realized  as  a  gradual  approach 
to   outright   repeal   December   31.    1962. 

The  effect  will  be  one  of  considerable 
return  in  the  form,  I  feel  certain,  of 
higher  income  taxes  resulting  from  the 
greater  volume  of  passenger  traffic  gen- 
erated and  from  elimination  of  many  tax 
deductible  expenses. 

Therefore,  I  am  gratified  that  favor- 
able action  is  being  taken  with  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  10-percent  transpor- 
tation tax  on  persons. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Webster  defines  an  "anachronism"  as 
"anything  incongruous  in  point  of  time 
with  its  surroimdings."  No  better  exam- 
ple of  an  anachronism  can  he  found  than 
the  present  excise  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons.  This  is  an  outdated  and  out- 
moded sales  tax  imposed  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  travels. 

These  taxes  were  levied  as  a  war  meas- 
ure for  extraordinary  revenue  and  as 
a  method  of  discouraging  nonessential 
civilian  use  of  transportation  facilities. 
While  the  emergency  which  brought 
about  these  excises  is  long  past,  the 
"temporary"  taxes  remain.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  similar  taxes  impKised  during 
World  War  I  which  were  repealed  in 
1921.  When  Congress  enacted  the  pas- 
senger excise  tax  legislation  in  1941,  it 
was  never  thought  that  these  taxes 
would  become  a  permanent  fixture  of 
our  Nation's  tax  structure.  The  longer 
these  taxes  are  continued,  the  greater 
the  danger  that  they  will  be  perpetuated. 

At  the  time  the  excise  tax  was  levied, 
most  travel  taxed  was  of  the  vacation 
and  pleasure  type.  It  was  deemed  a  lux- 
ury on  which  it  was  proper  to  le\T  an 
excise  tax.  However  valid  this  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  travel  has  become  a 
necessity  for  ever  larger  segments  of  our 
population.  Conservative  estimates  put 
over  one-third  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion as  necessary  business  travel.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  tax  could  most 
properly  be  characterized  as  a  sales  tax 
on  an  essential  service  and  not  as  an 
excise  tax  on  a  luxury. 

Excise  taxation  of  passenger  travel  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  attempts  being 
made  to  encourage  travel  within  the 
United  States  by  foreign  travelers.  We 
are  unique  among  nations  in  penalizing 
travel  by  our  own  people  within  their 
country.  This  is  certainly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Nation's  resort  and  recrea- 
tional industries,  the  American  traveling 
public,  and  the  public  earners. 
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The  need  for  revenue  produced  by  this 
tax  does  not  appear  so  acute  that  it 
must  be  obtained  regardless  of  its  effect 
on  the  traveler  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
vital  public  transportation  system.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  elimination 
of  an  excise  tax  that  is  regressive  in 
effect,  and  outdated  in  purpose. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  us 
at  this  time. 

During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
closely  followed  and  been  associated  with 
matters  in  this  field.  In  1956,  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  travel 
to  the  Caribbean  so  our  people  could 
be  relieved  of  this  tax  burden  for  their 
foreign  travel.  This  was  enacted  into 
law  on  July  25,  1956. 

Again  in  1959,  I  sponsored  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  outright  repeal  of  tax  on 
travel.  This  bill  was  incorporated  into 
the  overall  excise  tax  bill,  which  be- 
came effective  on  June  30,  1960,  con- 
taining a  provision  reducing  travel  tax 
from  10  to  5  percent  with  the  reduc- 
tion to  become  effective  as  of  July  1, 
1960. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  budget 
message  of  January  1960,  asked  for  a 
deferment  of  this  tax  reduction  in  view 
of  the  national  budgetary  requirements. 
This  was  done  on  June  8.  1960,  by  means 
of  the  Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1960— H.R.  12381— which  I 
supported. 

While  the  travel  tax  cannot  be  com- 
pletely repealed  until  such  time  as  it 
will  be  fiscally  feasible,  we  recognize 
that  a  special  problem  does  exist  at  the 
present  time  with  the  aviation  industry. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  do- 
mestic airline  industry  is  in  the  midst 
of  serious  financial  stress. 

The  year  1960,  when  the  entire  indus- 
try reported  a  total  profit  of  only  $68,000, 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  turning 
point.  Instead,  in  1961,  the  industry 
suffered  a  net  loss  of  $34  million.  That 
alarming  trend  has  neither  halted  nor 
lessened,  and  losses  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  amount  to  a  staggering  $17 '  2  mil- 
lion, as  compared  with  a  loss  of  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  42.4  percent  in 
red  ink. 

H.R.  11879  will  extend  the  present  10- 
percent  transportation  tax  on  airlines, 
trains,  and  buses  until  December  31, 1962, 
at  which  time  the  entire  10-percent  tax 
will  go  off  of  rail  and  bus  travel  and  drop 
to  5  percent  on  airline  passenger  travel. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill,  although  I 
regret  that  the  change  could  not  have 
been  made  on  July  1  instead  of  December 
31. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  5-per- 
cent reduction  in  airline  fares — the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  transpor- 
tation tax — does  not  stimulate  passen- 
ger business.  It  will  then  be  ineffective 
in  benefiting  the  airlines,  and  will  be 
diffused  to  a  point  of  being  ineffective 
as  a  benefit  to  the  traveling  public. 

Obviously  the  industry  is  in  need  of 
additional  revenue,  and  it  is  therefore 
my  recommendation  that  this  5  percent 
be  passed  along  to  the  airlines,  in  the 
form  of  a  noninflationary  5-percent  fare 
increase  which  would  replace  the  5-per- 
cent   tax    reduction.     The    cost    of    air 


transportation  to  the  public  would  re- 
main unchanged,  but  the  additional  5 
percent  to  the  airlines  would  lessen  their 
serious  financial  crisis  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  Government  to  regain 
some  of  the  52-percent  corporate  tax 
which  the  Treasury  used  to  derive  from 
a  healthy  domestic  airline  industry. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
supporting  H.R.  11879,  the  extension  of 
excise  taxes  for  1  additional  year,  I  did 
so  primarily  because  the  bill  contained 
the  elimination  of  the  wartime-imposed 
transportation  tax  on  railroads. 

However,  this  reduction  constituted 
minimum  virtue  in  the  bill,  since  I  liave 
long  advocated  removal  of  all  wartime- 
imposed  excise  taxes. 

It  is  especially  interesting  that  first 
Secretary  o:'  Treasury  Dillon  and  then 
President  Kennedy  are  offering  vague 
promises  concerning  acro.ss-the-board 
reduction  of  personal  and  corporate  tax 
rates  in  1963.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  position  to  operate  on 
reduced  income.  I  think  a  most  practical 
step  would  be  to  remove  all  wartime- 
imposed  excise  taxes.  There  would  be  a 
dual  benefit — first,  restoration  of  public 
confidence  m  Government,  in  general, 
when  one  action  abides  by  an  orisrinal 
commitmenr.  to  reduce  a  tax  imposed 
in  an  emergency  when  the  tmcrqeiicy 
has  pa.s,sed.  The  lon^ter  we  continue  to 
collect  these  excise  taxes,  they  £?row  in 
volume  and  become  a  permanent  part 
of  Government  income  structure. 

Second.  The  Internal  Revenue  and  in- 
dividual and  business  taxpayers  v.ould 
be  spared  the  tremendous  cost  of  col- 
lection and  admini.stration  of  the.se 
taxes,  thus  directly  and  indirectly  sMm- 
ulating  the  economy.  We  would  then 
be  able  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Employers  would  be  able  to  free  em- 
ployees for  productive  operations  ralher 
than  have  them  serve  as  Government 
"hacks"  and  accounting  agents  and  the 
public  would  receive  the  benefit  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power  brought  about  by 
reduction  in  gross  costs  of  products 
purchased. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  feel  should  be  emphasized  is  the  un- 
fortunate situation  that  faces  Members 
of  the  House  when  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  legislation  is  before  us.  The 
restrictive  nature  of  the  iniles  under 
which  H.R.  11879  and  other  bills  from 
that  committee  are  presented,  presents 
the  House  Members  with  a  "take  it  or 
leave  it"  situation  in  which  we  mu.'^t  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  bill,  knowing  it  has 
some  virtue  or  some  fault  and  not  benig 
able  to  participate  in  a  legislative  at- 
tempt to  write  a  more  acceptable  bill. 
This  problem  faced  us  when  the  so- 
called  tax  reform  measure  passed  the 
House  some  months  ago,  and  will  face 
us  next  week  when  the  tariff  proposal 
reaches  the  floor.  Certainly,  some  modi- 
fication of  the  rigid  rule  granted  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  legislation  is  in 
order,  and  would  result  in  more  practical 
legislative  practices. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  there  must  be  some 
reduction  o;;  personal  income  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.     I  believe  legislation  for 


that  purpose  is  urgently  needed.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  to  meet  a  June  30 
deadline. 

Unless  the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act 
of  1962  is  approved  by  that  date,  the 
present  corporate  income  tax  rate  of 
52  percent  would  automatically  revert 
to  47  percent.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  excise  taxes  would  expire. 

H  R.  11879  is  in  the  nature  of  a  hold- 
ing action  until  the  details  of  a  cor- 
porate income  tax  reduction — plus  a 
per.sonal  income  tax  reduction  which  is 
a  matter  outside  the  coverage  of  H.R. 
11879— can  be  agreed  upon  and  put  into 
effect. 

Meanwhile,  this  bill  provides  for  re- 
peal of  all  forms  of  transportation  tax 
except  air.  The  present  10-percent  tax 
on  transportation  of  persons  by  rail- 
roads, buses,  or  on  waterways  will  end 
on  December  31.  1962.  The  bill  further 
stipulates  that  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  will  continue  for 
6  months  beyond  December  31,  1962.  or 
tmtil  July  1.  1963,  but  at  a  rate  reduced 
from  the  present  10  to  5  percent. 

As  I  have  long  advocated  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  taxes.  I  consider  these  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  be  a  confirmation  of 
my  views.  The  lifting  of  these  taxes  will 
benefit  our  hard-pressed  transportation 
industry,  especially  the  railroads,  air- 
lines, and  bus  companies  by  encouracln'? 
crreater  u.«e  of  their  facilities.  Becau.^e 
these  taxes  were  imE>osed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  during  World  War  II  to 
curtail  civilian  travel  in  favor  of  military 
or  defense  production  needs,  the  reason 
for  their  retention  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  10-percent  nui- 
sance tax  on  telephone  service  would  be 
abolished  because  I  have  spoken  out 
against  this  tax  many  times  as  unfair  to 
the  companies  providing  the  service  and 
to  their  patrons.  The  millions  of  tele- 
phone sub.scribers  in  the  Nation  would 
benefit  by  a  10-p)ercent  reduction  in  their 
bills  if  this  tax  were  repealed. 

The  elimination  of  the  transportation 
tax  on  pa.ssengers  is  a  good  beginning 
The  gradual  repeal  of  wartime  taxes 
should  reach  out  to  cancel  a  similar 
burdensome  tax  on  general  telephone 
service.  Increased  use  of  this  communi- 
cation medium  will  more  than  com- 
pen.sate  for  the  loss  of  tax  revenues. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  repeal  of  these 
emergency  cxci.se  taxes — plus  a  reduction 
of  per.sonal  and  corporate  taxes  in  sepa- 
rate legislation — will  liberate  purchasing 
power  and  venture  capital  for  a  real  and 
sustained  growth  in  economic  activity. 

The  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1962 
is  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  points 
toward  other  major  adjustments  in  the 
revenue-raising  formula  that  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  income  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  in  a  manner  that 
will  stimulate  private  enterprise. 

H.R.  11879  is  not  merely  a  routine  tax 
extension  bill.  It  shows  an  awareness  of 
the  tax  relief  that  is  essential  to  inspire 
and  promote  progress.  For  that  reason, 
and  with  the  reservation  noted  above, 
I  voted  for  the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act 
of  1962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  is  considered  as  read.    No  amend- 
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ments  are  In  order  to  the  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  c;hairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delanby,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
ihe  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  ccnsideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11879)  to  pro\ide  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  675,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Qnder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  was  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Ijill. 

CALL  or  THE  HOCSK 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  SLiiswer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  .'"lo.  101) 

Norrell 
O  Konskl 
Petersou 
Phllbln 
PUcher 

AuchlnclOM        Flood  Pow.-U 

BaUey  Pogarty  Rjiina 

Bass,  Teau.  Hoflxnan,  Iificb.  Reece 

Boland  Horan  Rousselot 

Bolton  Jenaen  St  Germain 

Boykln  Jones.  Ala.  Saund 

Broomfleld  Kearns  Beely-Brown 

Buckley  Keogh  Shelley 

ClarK  Kltchln  Sibal 

Coad  Loser  Smith.  Miss 

Colmer  McMUlan  Spence 

Curtis.  Mass.       MacGr?gor  Steed 

Daddarlo  Magnuson  Thomas 

Davis.  Tenn.        Marshill  Walter 

Dawson  Mason  Watts 

Dent  Meadei  Westland 

Derwlnskl  Morrison  Whltten 

Devlne  Mouldir  Wliliams 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  ans\rered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Addonlzlo 

Diggs 

Alford 

Doiiohue 

Ash  brook 

Dooley 

Ashley 

Dwyer 

Ashmore 

Evlns 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlOTi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkanstis? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  JUAN  TERRY  TRIPPE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  excellent  editorial  and  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Buffalo,  NY.,  concerning  Mr. 
Juan  Terry  Trippe,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Pan  American  Airways.  The 
editorial  and  article  follow: 

T^E  Trippe  Years 

Pan  American  Airways  long  ago  spread  Its 
wings  beyond  the  bounds  Implied  by  Its 
corp.-rate  name.  But  the  International  car- 
rier has  never  surpassed  the  vision  of  its 
founder— ^Juan  Terry  Trippe.  He  observes 
his  35th  anniversary  as  president  of  the  line 
today. 

It  was  in  1927  that  this  young  (then  28) 
ex-naval  aviator  established  "Pan  Am"  serv- 
ice between  Key  West  and  Havana,  a  90-mlle 
distance  that  Is  In  the  news  again  these 
days  for  less  harmonious  reason  than  union 
by  air  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Since 
then,  the  enterprise  expanded  Into  South 
America  and.  eventually,  around  the  earth 
far  beyond  limits  of  pan-Americanism. 

The  philosophy  that  has  guided  the  Trippe 
operation  of  Pan  American,  gaining  both 
business  and  national  respect,  Is  simple.  He 
believes  that  a  flag  airline  has  a  duty  to  be 
a  partner  with  Government  in  the  national 
Interest  and  that  air  transport  must  provide 
mass  transportation  at  a  price  average  peo- 
ple can  afford  to  pay.  As  guidelines,  these 
have  been  eminently  successful. 

The  Trippe  airline,  for  such  it  was  and  is. 
has  fulfilled  the  first  principle  In  peace  and 
war.  Even  before  World  War  II.  Pan  Ameri- 
can served  the  tJS.  Government  on  the  as- 
signment of  displacing  the  Nazi  Interests 
operating  the  Colombia  airline  In  this  hemi- 
sphere; when  Pearl  Harbor  came,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Clippers  went  to  war. 

It  demonstrated  the  Invaluable  aid  a 
peacetime  air  fleet  in  being  Is  to  national  de- 
fense. Later,  In  the  Korean  war,  It  carried 
desperately  needed  supplies  to  embattled 
forces,  logging  32  million  miles  and  2.300  Pa- 
cific crossings.  Its  aircraft  fly  64  "routine" 
missions  a  day  between  West  Germany  and 
Berlin  today. 

Pan  Am  and  Its  guiding  genius  Juan 
Trippe.  on  his  35th  anniversary  year,  can 
look  backward  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
and  to  the  future  with  confidence.  He  has 
been  a  real  pioneer  of  the  airways. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  th^t  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarlcs  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 


After   35   Years,  Juan  Trippe  Runs  a   $600 
Million    Airline — Pioneer    Started    Pan 
American  as  90-Mnx  Lini,  Now  Has  65,000- 
Mile,  World -Girdling  OxrrFrr 
New  York,  June  1. — Thirty-five  years  ago 
today  a  27-year-old   bond  salesman  turned 
dabbler  In  commercial  aviation  and  formed  a 
new  company  to  fly  the  90-mlle  Key  West- 
to-Havana  route. 

From  such  a  beginning  Juan  Terry  Trippe 
and  his  Infant  Pan  American  Airways  blazed 
a  worldwide  pattern  of  air  trails  stretching 
nearly  as  far  as  three  times  around  the  earth. 
Now  Pan  American  World  Airways,  the 
company  files  about   65,000  route   miles,   a 


distance  unequaled  by  any  other  private  en- 
terprise carrier,  although  thl»  Is  exceeded  by 
Oovernment-ownetl  or  subsidized  foreign 
lines. 

Its  130  planes,  about  half  of  them  $6  to 
$7  million  Jets,  touch  down  In  80  countries. 

A  subsidiary  Is  building  a  global  chain  of 
26  hotels  on  six  continents,  partly  to  accom- 
modate patrons  who  last  year  traveled  more 
than  6  billion  revenue  miles. 

ASSKTS    total    $600    MILLIOK 

In  another  sideline  activity,  Pan  Ameri- 
can since  1953  hiis  run  the  Atlantic  missile 
range  for  the  Air  Force  out  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral— an  operation  requiring  9,000  employees 
ranging  from  frogmen  to  mechanics  and 
sailors  on  a  fleet  of  10  seagoing  ships. 

Six  hundred  mere  of  Pan  American's  32,000 
employees  are  assigned,  under  an  Army  Sig- 
nal Corps  contract,  to  the  electronic  environ- 
mental test  facility  and  drone  test  range  in 
Arizona. 

From  $200,000  In  capital  raised  by  Corneli- 
us V.  Whitney,  a  classmate  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Pan  American's  assets  have  risen  to 
about  $600  million. 

Characteristically.  Mr.  Trippe,  a  retiring 
and  somewhat  aloof  man  for  all  his  dy- 
namism, paid  no  formal  heed  to  today's  mile- 
stone. 

His  office  in  Manhattan,  which  soon  will 
occupy  a  new  69-Btory  Pan  American  build- 
ing erected  astride  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
reported  he  was  away  on  the  system — In 
Bermuda. 

WITH  BORROWED   MONET 

Some  long-time  employees  of  supervisory 
rank  never  have  met  the  big  boss,  and  many 
have  seen  him  only  two  or  three  times. 

Although  Mr.  Trlppe's  vision  of  aviation's 
future  probably  dates  from  boyhood,  when 
he  flew  model  planes  In  New  York's  Central 
Park,  his  first  adult  enterprises  In  the  field 
were  disappointing. 

A  Navy  flier  In  World  War  I,  he  got  his 
feet  wet  In  the  early  1920'b  by  organizing 
Long  Island  Airways,  using  war  vintage 
planes  bought  with  borrowed  money. 

Passengers  were  taken  up  on  sightseeing 
flights,  and  the  company  offered  a  charter 
service  and  did  contract  work  for  motion 
picture  concerns. 

Then,  Mr.  Trippe  turned  to  another  enter- 
prise. Colonial  Air  Transport,  flying  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Colonial  received 
the  countrj's  flrst  domestic  air  mail  con- 
tract. 

CHINA    CLIPPERS    IN    1937 

He  left  Colonial  and  launched  Pan  Amer- 
ican after  financial  backers  quarreled  with 
his  plans  to  extend  operations  to  Chicago 
and  to  Miami  and  Havana. 

By  1937  Pam  American  had  Inaugurated 
its  China  Clipper  service,  and  a  few  years 
later  thrust  Its  routes  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Europe,  and  a  little  later  to  Africa.  The 
airline  had  begun  to  roll  up  "firsts"  in 
commercial  aviation. 

Pan  American  claims  to  have  pioneered 
among  airlines  In  radio  communications, 
emergency  llfesavlng  equipment,  tailoring 
of  aircraft  to  operational  needs.  Instrument 
flying,  and  serving  meals  aloft. 

Talents  In  diplomacy  aided  Mr.  Trippe  In 
complex  negotiations  as  Pan  American  fan- 
ned out,  and  he  proved  adroit  In  comple- 
mentary arrangements  necessary  In  Wash- 
ington. 

A    MOST    DECORATES    MAN 

Mr.  Trippe  early  committed  his  company 
to  an  attempt  to  apply  to  commercial  air 
transportation  the  American  genius  that 
expressed  itself  in  industry  as  the  techniques 
of  mass  production. 

One  of  the  most  decorated  of  American 
civilians,  Mr.  Trippe  has  been  honored  with 
medals  and  orders  of  17  countrtes.  Seven 
colleges  and  universities  have  awarded  Mr. 
Trippe  honorary  degrees. 
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The  story  Is  told  that  on  the  morning  of 
his  marriage  on  June  16,  1928.  to  Elizabeth 
Stettlnlus,  daughter  of  the  late  Industrialist 
and  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  Stettlnlus, 
Mr.  Trlppe  had  to  be  called  from  his  desk 
to  the  altar. 


PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS  MARKS 
35TH  YEAR 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  represent  in  Congress  sev- 
eral thousands  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways'  employees  and  their  families 
who  live  in  my  district.  Needless  to  say. 
I  am  immensely  proud  of  these  people 
who  contribute  so  much  to  interna- 
tional aviation. 

It  has  likewise  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  have  before  our  Airlift  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  a  witness.  Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe. 
president  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. Mr.  Trippe's  testimony  has  been 
invaluable  to  our  subcommittee,  and  his 
advice  and  suggestions  have  made  nota- 
ble contributions  to  the  policies  now 
being  pursued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  building  a  greater  airlift  po- 
tential, in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
great  national  emergency. 

Pan  American,  which  has  pioneered  so 
many  of  our  air  transport  philosophies 
which  are  now  considered  standard  op- 
erations procedure,  recently  blazed  a  new 
trail  with  the  purchase  of  two  new  un- 
compromised  cargo-aircraft  at  a  cost  to 
the  company  of  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion. While  other  carriers  stand  around 
looking  for  Government  support  and  aid 
in  this  vital  field,  Pan  American  took 
it  upon  itself  to  take  a  calculated  risk 
and  invest  its  own  funds  in  all-cargo 
equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  Pan 
American.  Mr.  Trippe,  had  remarkable 
foresight  35  years  ago  when  he  and  a 
group  of  fellow  classmates  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity— all  of  whom  had  been  Navy 
pilots  in  World  War  I— gambled  on  the 
possibilities  of  over-ocean  flight.  That 
their  thinking  was  correct  is  manifested 
today  in  the  remarkable  success  of  Pan 
American  despite  tremendous  competi- 
tion from  foreign-govemment-owned 
airlines,  particularly  across  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  June  1  carried  a  most  in- 
teresting article  written  by  Emanuel 
Doernberg.  commemorating  Mr.  Trippe's 
35th  year  as  president  of  Pan  American. 
Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  Journal- American 
article  as  a  part  of  the  Record: 
Tribute  to  One  Man's  Vision — Pan  Ameri- 
can Marks  35th  Year;  Founder  Trippe 
Still   at  Helm 

(By  Emanuel  Doernberg) 
Thirty-five  years  ago  this  month,   a  man 
with   vision  and   courage  set  up  an  airline 
with  a  single  plane  to  handle  the  90-mlle 
Key  West  to  Havana  run. 


Today,  Juan  Trippe,  the  man  with  so 
much  foresight,  heads  up  this  same  com- 
pany— now  the  globe  girdling  Pan  American 
World  AlrwEiys. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  va.st 
Internationfil  carrier,  founded  on  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  one  man  and  on  a  borrowed 
$200,000.  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  i;he  opportunities  inherent  In  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

From  a  company  with  a  single  Fokker  F  7 
plane.  In  1927.  Pan  American  today  has  a 
fleet  which  includes  55  long-range  American 
built  Jets  valued  at  $330  million,  and  pro- 
vides directly  for  the  employment  of  23.000 
people  at  an  annual  payroll  of  upward  of 
$152  millior  . 

In  addition.  Pan  American  provides  work 
to  more  than  9,000  at  Cape  Canaveral 
through  its  own  operations  and  those  of  sub- 
contractors and,  through  its  hotel  chain 
operations,  for  hundreds  throughout  the 
world. 

STARTED   YOUNG 

If  ever  a  man  was  airminded  it  is  Juan 
Trippe.  Bern  June  27.  1899,  in  Seabright. 
N.J.,  this  b:g.  energetic  executive  can  recall 
flying  model  airplanes  in  Central  Park  as  a 
boy.  In  1918  he  left  Yale  to  become  a  naval 
aviator. 

When  the  Yanks  came  marching  home. 
Trippe  resumed  his  college  career  and  gradu- 
ated from  old  Ell  in  1922.  For  a  short  periixl 
he  served  with  a  banking  firm,  but  the  fly- 
ing machine  was  his  real  love.  He  organ- 
ized Long  Island  Airways  and  later,  with 
friends,  formed  Colonial  Air  Transport,  which 
won  an  airmail  contract  for  the  New  York 
to  Boston  route. 

The  vision  of  an  international  air  c<\s- 
rier  was  strong  in  Trippe.  A  fellow  student 
at  Yale — Cornelius  V.  Whitney — raised  the 
$200,000  Trippe  wanted  and.  in  1927,  Pan 
American  was  born  Trippe  has  headed  the 
line  since,  through  depressions,  recessions, 
and  wars. 

resists    high    FARES 

Pan  American  has  prospered  and  grown  be- 
cause it  haf  used  as  a  guide  two  basic  t-enets 
of  Trippe's  philosophy:  a  U.S.  flag  interna- 
tional carrier  must  act  as  a  partner  to  Gov- 
ernment in  the  national  interest,  and  air 
transport  must  provide  mass  transportation 
at  prices  to  fit  the  average  man. 

In  respect  to  the  latter.  Trippe  ha,s  as- 
serted: "Air  transport  has  the  choice  of  be- 
coming a  luxury  service  to  carry  the  well-to- 
do  at  high  prices — or  to  carry  the  average 
man  at  what  he  can  afTord  to  pay.  Pan 
American  has  chosen  the  latter  course." 

Always  pushing  for  lower  fares.  Pan  Amer- 
ican this  year  put  into  effect  group  fares  to 
further  reduce  prices.  Through  this  lower- 
ing of  mass  transportation  fares  Trippe  hopes 
to  see  furthered  his  dream  of  bringing  na- 
tions of  the  world  closer  together 

"Foreign  travel  is  no  longer  a  luxury,"  he 
says.  "It  is  a  necessity  if  Americans  are  to 
understand  the  problems,  politics,  the  re- 
ligions, the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  other  na- 
tions. Our  people  must  become  world - 
minded  if  our  Nation  is  to  discharge  well 
its  new  responsibilities  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  " 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  WILL  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clear 
and   the    courageous    editorials   of    the 


Lynn  'Ma.ss.i  Sunday  Post  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  coming  to  grips 
With  current  issues. 

The  Post  never  slants  its  editorials 
in  defci'ence  to  any  group. 

It  is  a  young  paper,  run  by  veteran 
newspapermen,  and  public  confidence 
in  iUs  policies  is  reflected  in  its  growing 
circulation. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  in  some  form 
is  both  necessary  and  inevitable.  Any 
pioneering  legislation,  however,  is  al- 
way.s  opposed  by  a  small  but  vocal  mi- 
nority that  stubbornly  clings  to  the 
status  quo  in  a  changing  world  that  re- 
pudiates their  resistance  to  progress. 

More  than  25  years  ago  they  predicted 
that  the  Social  Security  Act  would  drive 
the  Nation  into  bankruptcy.  Their  at- 
titude toward  an  extension  of  that  suc- 
cessful system  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  aycd  is  just  as  old  fashioned  to- 
day. 

The  Post  puts  its  finger  on  the  deter- 
mining factor  when  it  states: 

But  anybody  who  cares  to  do  so  can  make 
inquiries  among  his  friends  and  neighbors 
and  will  find  that  there  is  almost  unani- 
mous svipport  for  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  providing  national 
liealili  insurance  for  persons  in  their  de- 
clining years. 

I   recommend   to   your   attention   the 

following    editorial    on    the    subject    of 

"Medical  Care  for  the  Aged"  from  the 

May  27  issue  of  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post: 

Medical   Care  for  the  Aged 

President  Kennedy  has  placed  his  full  sup- 
port behind  a  prggram  to  provide  medicai 
care  for  the  aged  and  has  made  it  plain  that 
he  intends  to  get  favorable  action  out  of 
Ci ingress  during  the  current  session. 

.Mr  Kennedy  s  courageous  battle  to  obtain 
p.ussage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  has 
aroused  the  same  kind  of  opposition  en- 
countered by  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
when  he  fought  for  enactment  of  the  social 
security  laws  a  quarter  century  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  President  Ken- 
nedy hits  stirred  up  widespread  support  for 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  addition  to  or- 
ganizations of  senior  citizens,  who  could 
naturally  be  expected  to  favor  the  legisla- 
tiun.  the  King-Anderson  bill  Is  being  strongly 
favored  by  organized  labor,  by  thinking  citi- 
zens in  all  walk.s  of  life,  and  even  by  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  principal  opposition  is  being  voiced  by 
the  heavily  financed  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  its  branches,  which  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  in  various  information 
media  to  becloud  and  confuse  the  issue. 

But  anybody  who  cares  to  do  so  can  make 
Inquiries  among  his  friends  and  neighbors 
and  will  find  that  there  is  almost  unanimous 
support  for  the  social  security  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  national  health  in- 
surance for  persons  in  declining  years. 

Here  in  Lynn  we  have  found  that  many 
good  Republicans  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
President  Kennedy's  medical  care  proposals, 
even  thiiugh  they  may  oppose  some  other 
phises  of  hl.s  overall  program. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  It  is  an  issue  which,  sooner  or  later. 
aJTects  everybody  It  is  to  be  doubted  that 
those  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
are  fighting  so  bitterly  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  this  progressive  legislation  will  suc- 
ceed In  frustrating  the  will  of  the  people. 

Their  opposition  to  expansion  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  to  provide  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  seems  doomed  to  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  bitter-end  opposition  voiced 
more  than  25  years  ago  to  the  introduction 
of  the  social  security  system  Itself. 
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NEED  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
URBA.N  AFF  AIRS 

The  SPEAKER..  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Houi>e,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scranton]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
weeks  ago.  the  Hijuse  gave  consideration 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which 
would  have  rai;jed  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  departmental 
status,  and  likewise  given  Cabinet  rank 
to  its  administiator.  This  plan  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  main 
reason  for  the  d>?feat  was  the  defect  in 
the  plan  itself.  Anyone  thoroughly  ap- 
praising the  plar.  from  an  objective  and 
nonpolitical  standpoint  could  not  fail 
to  find  it  inadequate  and  ineffective. 

The  problems  of  the  urban  areas  aie 
large  in  number  and  deep  in  substance. 
They  involve  housing,  transportation,  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  recreational 
facilities,  juvenile  delinquency,  unem- 
ployment, education,  public  health, 
crime,  highways,  and  airports,  welfare 
programs  and  many  others.  In  all  of 
these,  the  Federil  Government  now  has 
some  participation  through  one  depart- 
ment or  another 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  of 
these  problems  only  housing  was  included 
in  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
not  all  housing  at  that.  For  example, 
loans  for  veterans'  housing  were  not  in- 
cluded, and  ne  ther  was  the  Federal 
Home  Bank  Beard.  These  two  units 
alone  comprise  over  70  percent  of  the 
Government  hoiising  piograms. 

Accordingly.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  would  actually  have  established  merely 
a  Department  of  Housing,  including  only 
30  percent  of  all  Government  housing 
programs.  As  such,  it  was  of  no  real 
a.ssistance  to  the  urban  areas. 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  Fedei-al 
Government  deinonstrates  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  divide  programs  into 
their  urban  and  rural  aspects.  Thus, 
establishing  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs to  do  a  :lrst-rate  job  for  urban 
areas  is  almost  an  impossibility,  as  it 
would  divide  programs  now  carried  on 
by  other  depart  nents. 

But  there  is  u  solution  to  a  real  need 
here.  Urban  ofilcials  should  have  a  cen- 
ter in  Washington  where  they  can  ob- 
tain the  necessary  Information  about 
Federal  activities  for  urban  areas  and 
where  they  ca:-i  plead  their  cause  for 
needed  Federal  assistance.  This  could 
be  achieved  by  establishing  an  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  executive,  where 
all  the  information— department  by  de- 
partment— on  nil  urban  matters  would 
be  available.  Such  an  office  would 
answer  one  of  tne  real  needs  in  this  field. 
Secondly,  the  same  office,  along  with 
a  division  of  in:ormation,  should  include 
a  division  of  research,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  study  urban  needs 
and  Federal  participation  therein. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  11674.  to  es- 
tablish such  an  office  in  the  executive 
with  two  divisions:  one  for  information 
and  coordination  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment urban  activities,  and  the  second 
for  research  in  this  field.  This  would 
be  the  most  Imoortant  step  forward  that 
could  be  made  :;or  urban  areas.   It  would 


slice  through  bureaucracy  and  redtape 
and  offer  a  means  to  quicker  solutions 
of  the  needs  for  the  people  in  the  cities 
of  America. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  establishing 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  the  admin- 
istration has  recognized  the  principle 
behind  this  scheme.  In  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  they  request  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology as  a  new  unit  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

In  the  message  from  the  President  re- 
questing approval  by  the  Congress  for 
this  plan,  he  states : 

However,  the  (National  Science)  Founda- 
tion, being  at  the  same  organizational  level 
as  other  agencies,  cannot  satisfactorily  co- 
ordinate Federal  science  policies  or  evaluate 
programs  of  other  agencies.  Science  poli- 
cies, transcending  agency  lines,  need  to  be 
coordinated  and  shaped  at  the  level  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  drawing 
upon  many  resources  both  within  and  out- 
side of  Government.  Similarly,  staff  efforts 
at  that  higher  level  are  required  for  the 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  in 
science  and  technology. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  in 
this  instance,  and  necessitates  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  Office  for  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  executive  rather  than  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 


THE  CROSSROADS  BREAKFAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwengel]  is  rec- 
cpnizcd  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  6.  1962,  the  International 
Crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
celebrated  its  16th  anniversary  at  the 
YMCA  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  his  greet- 
ings through  the  Honorable  Brooks 
Hays,  special  assistant  of  the  President. 
Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller,  president  of 
Public  Relations  Research  Associates, 
represented  the  speakers.  James  F. 
Bunting,  general  secretary  of  the  YMCA 
represented  the  Washington  and  Na- 
tional Council  YMCA,  while  I  extended 
greetings  in  behalf  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  supported  this 
program  over  the  years. 

The  session  was  devoted  to  the  narra- 
tion of  letters  received  for  the  occasion 
from  foi-mer  participants  who  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  abroad.  The  nar- 
rator was  Mr.  William  L.  Robinson,  an 
official  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation who  was  assisted  by  John  L. 
Handley.  a  young  man  from  Birming- 
ham. England;  K.  M.  Bashir,  of  New 
Delhi,  India :  and  Robert  Gleason,  a  stu- 
dent at  George  Washington  University. 

The  International  Crossroads  break- 
fast has  extended  hospitality  and  ap- 
preciation to  visitors  and  travelers  every 
Sunday  for  16  years.  This.  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  the  835th  consecutive  breakfast  to 
be  held  without  a  break.  To  these 
breakfast  gatherings  have  come  13.835 
persons  from  120  countries  who  have  at- 
tended for  the  first  time.  Many  have 
returned  time  after  time. 

The  sessions  are  addressed  by  many- 
outstanding  speakers  of  distmction. 
These  include  top  political  figures,  edu- 


cators, scientists,  diplomats  and  others. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  these  sessions 
is  perhaps  much  greater  than  can  be 
presently  estimated,  because  it  is  impo.--- 
sible  to  foretell  the  possible  effect  of  gre-a' 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

In  writing  about  the  breakfast  in  hi  ^ 
column,  "The  Human  Side  of  Religion." 
Casper  Nannes.  religious  news  editor  o 
the  Evening  Star  of  Washington.  D,C.. 
said: 

Here  visitors  and  those  temporarily  livlnc 
In  Washington  sit  down  to  feat  and  enjoy  an 
inspiring  talk  together.  Out  of  these  experi- 
ences have  grown  a  strong  bond  that  deftts 
distance  and  time. 

This  program  has  been  carried  on  by 
a  committee  of  volunteer  workers  of 
which  Paul  L.  Brindle  is  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Brindle  is  an  attorney  who  has  given 
liberally  of  his  time  to  the  leadership  of 
this  valuable  program  over  the  past  16 
years.  He  insists  that  the  success  of 
international  Crossroads  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  attractions  of  the  outstand- 
ing speakeis.  includiiig  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  the  potentialities  of  the 
vi-sitors. 

In  bringing  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Brooks  Hays  said : 

I  was  authorized  yesterday  to  bring  tlie 
President  s  greetings.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
how  much  the  White  House — the  President 
and  the  White  House  staff  also,  particularly 
the  chief  offcers  In  the  State  Department, 
appreciate  the  tremendous  Blgnlflcance  of  the 
work  that  Paul  Brindle  does.  We  think  that 
this  has  great  Importance  in  terms  of  world 
brotherhood  and  good  will  for  our  beloved 
country.  The  city  of  Washington  has  ^ 
multitude  of  people  who  observe  what  la  g'j- 
Ing  on  even  though  they  are  not  privileged 
to  sit  down  with  you  to  8\-mbollze  this  eplnt 
of  Christian  unity  and  to  signify  to  you.  who 
come  from  o':her  lands,  that  we  love  you  ai.d 
that  we  believe  the  cement  of  love  expresstci 
in  Christian  service  is  the  thing  that  Wiii 
pull  the  world  together,  bind  up  its  wound.s. 
and  help  us  to  march  forward  to  a  happier 
day. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  my  privile^'e  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  idea  that  may  yet 
have  a  greater  influence  than  we  think — 
an  idea  that  ought  to  have  a  lot  more 
attention  by  i)eople  in  Government 
circles  Tlie  type  of  speakers  who  grace 
these  breakfasts  includes  many  who  are 
listened  to  by  thousands  and  I  would 
hope  that  somehow  we  can  expand  this 
activity  and  give  the  experience  of  listen- 
ing to  these  speakers  to  many  more 
people. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  can 
be  best  understood  from  the  following 
extractions  from  some  of  the  letters 
which  were  received  for  the  16th  anni- 
versary celebration: 

V.  R.  Katre  of  Khalari.  India,  writes: 

I  am  happy  that  the  sandalwood  elephant 
gives  out  sweet  fragrance  to  remind  you 
of  the  traveler  from  India  you  met  at  the 
International  Crossroads  and  Invited  to  :he 
breakfast  on  a  Sunday  morning  Let  It  be 
symbolic  of  the  blossoming  of  the  sweet 
flower  of  friendship  which  you  hare  offered 
to  the  lone  traveler  from  India,  reminding 
him  that  he  Is  no  more  lonely  and  no  more 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  of  ur.lversal  brotherhood  which.  I  am 
sure  Is  one  of  the  aims  of  this  Sunday  morn- 
ing   bre.\k{a.st.    for    which    you    are    str'.v.ag 
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hard,  will  be  a  success — I  wish  you  and  thla 
organization  all  the  best. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  speaker,  Guam 
Legislature,  writes: 

The  ICSMB  which  I  had  the  rare  privilege 

of  attending  last  Sunday  through  your  gra- 
cious Invitation.  Is  truly  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  and  uplifting  occasions  I  ever 
attended.  I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
program  and  Its  humanitarian  objective. 

It  was  particularly  Interesting  and  re- 
warding to  meet  with  you  and  the  many 
participants  who  came  from  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  In  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  fraternal  kinship. 

In  these  critical  times  when  men  with 
ruthless  minds  and  hearts  devoid  of  brotherly 
love  engendered  by  selfishness  and  greed  and 
prejudice  of  race,  creed  and  color  to  whom 
Christian  principles  are  but  meaningless 
phraseologies,  many  of  us  have  lost  a  large 
measure  of  faith — faith  in  God.  faith  In  o\ir 
Government,  and  faith  in  our  fellow  men. 

It  la  to  dedicated  men  like  you  who  con- 
ceived the  way  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  ICSMB  to  put  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  that  can  have  a 
greater  Influence  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  and  friendliness  amongst  peo- 
ples of  diverse  creed  and  color. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  16th  anniversary 
of  your  program,  it  Is  regretted  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  participate,  but  I  do  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  again  when  I  come 
your  way. 

Bill  Dewing,  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
writes : 

I  was  very  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  at- 
tend one  Sunday  morning  breakfast  In  early 
August  last  year.  It  was  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  it  was  very  pleasureable  to  meet  in- 
teresting young  men  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  countries 
beyond. 

It  wa»  an  excellent  start  to  an  American 
holiday  ranging  from  Washington  and 
Niagara  In  the  East  to  Albuquerque,  Los 
Angelet,   and   San   Prancl»co,   In   the   West. 

It  was  a  glorious  trip  and  although  It 
would  be  ImpoMlble  to  sec  even  one  fourth 
of  all  the  lights  to  be  seen,  the  ones  that 
I  did  SM  contributed  to  the  Impression  that 
the  United  States  of  America  was  by  far 
the  most  Interesting  country  In  which  I  have 
been. 

Although  now  back  home  here  In  Australia 
In  a  relatively  dull  and  peaceful  existence,  I 
am  thankful  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  the  world  at  a  young  age  (23),  see  the 
places  that  I  did,  and  meet  so  many  Interest- 
ing people. 

The  YMCA  Is  doing  a  great  Job,  and  for 
a  traveler  life  Is  made  much  easier  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  warm  reception  In  the  next 
city  at  the  YMCA. 

Peter  Hausmann  Rome,  Italy,  writes: 

I  do  certainly  remember  very  vividly  the 
interesting  meeting  I  attended  at  the  ICSMB 
during  my  stop  In  Washington  and  I  still 
have  with  me  the  nice  small  sculpture  of 
Lincoln  that  I  received  as  a  present  on  that 
occasion.  For  the  16th  anniversary  of  your 
association  I  extend  you  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations, and  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  you  again  and  to 
participate  at  another  Sunday  morning 
breakfast. 

Robert  H.  Orgill.  Australian  inventor 
of  air  safety  devices,  comments: 

I  might  mention  that  the  International 
Crossroads  Is  an  unforgettable  organization 
and  I  did  appreciate  meeting  many  of  you 
during  my  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1959. 


Dr.  Ugo  M.  Colombo,  director  of  public 
assistance  for  the  city  of  Milan,  writes: 

I  remember  Washington,  DC,  for  your 
lovely  hospitality,  and  also  for  the  ideals  that 
yoiu-  country  represents  through  the  world, 
ideals  of  peace,   of  freedom,   of   democracy. 

From  the  most  commercial  city  of  Italy, 
from  the  city  of  the  famous  cathedral  and 
of  La  Scala,  I  send  to  you  and  to  yo\ir 
guests  a  message  of  encouragement  and  of 
trust  In  the  good  understanding  among  the 
citizens  of  all  the  nations.  And  I  would 
underline  and  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
the  individual  capacity  and  dignity  in  a  free 
world. 

Wen-Wai  Woo,  YMCA  of  Hong  Kong, 
writes: 

From  this  overcrowded  refugee  colony  of 
Hong  Kong  I  send  you  my  warm  congrat- 
ulations on  the  16th  anniversary  of  In- 
ternational Crossroads  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  and  sincere  good  wishes  for  Its 
continued  success. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Malhotra,  metallurgical  en- 
gineer, India,  reports: 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  will  be 
celebrating  your  16th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
ternational Crossroads  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  on  May  6.  1962  This  Is  a  very 
important  day  In  the  history  of  your  Inter- 
national organization  which  is  doing  sucii 
marvelous  work.  I  very  vividly  recoUect  the 
most  pleasant  and  entertaining  breakfast 
function  I  was  privileged  to  attend  during 
my  short  stay  in  Washington.  It  w.is  not 
only  the  congenial  atmosphere,  but  it  pro- 
vided me  with  a  very  good  opportunity  of 
exchanging  my  views  with  various  other  peo- 
ple representing  different  walks  of  life  Al- 
though there  is  no  speci.il  big  edifice  built 
where  this  breakfast  function  is  held— due 
to  the  special  atmosphere  of  cordiality,  love. 
and  affection,  all  these  stone  and  mortar 
structures  are  lost  sight  of  whl'e  attending 
to  the  main  part  of  the  funtrion  which  l.s 
Intended  to  meet  the  various  visitors  who 
are  Invited  there. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  plice  to  mention 
that  the  entire  success  of  this  orgatilzutioM 
Is  due  to  your  most  pleasant  and  mmneUc 
personnllty  There  arc  very  frw  ca«p«  which 
I  ran  recollect,  whi-re  individuals  have 
achieved  mi  much  nucci-nn  up.  y  u  h  ive  d  .n/« 
Your  very  presence  in  that  building  radlat«»» 
spirit  of  comradeship,  and  the  t-ntire  prog- 
ress of  this  work  depends  on  vour  (sober  and 
cordial  attention  to  one  and  all.  You  are 
In  the  true  sense  an  ambaxsador  of  peace 
and  fellowship,  and  It  Is  remarkably  str.mge 
that  you  are  t^jo  modest  to  accept  even  a 
share  of  the  credit  when  the  success  of  the 
entire  show  depends  on  your  sincere  and 
hard  work. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shih.  electrical  engineer, 
Taiwan  Aliuninum  Corp..  Taiwan.  China, 
writes: 

One  of  the  best  things  during  my  st:'y  \:\ 
Washington  last  year  was  attending  the 
Crossroads  at  the  table.  This  is  your  Amer- 
ican friends'  new  idea,  but  o-jr  old  tradition. 
Confucius  said:  "How  could  you  be  without 
greatest  delight  when  friends  come  from 
far?" 

L.  Swaminathan,  of  Madras,  India, 
comments: 

The  Sunday  Y  brep.kf.ist  m':'et  Is  one  of 
the  finest  services,  becau-^e  it  brings  together 
people  of  all  nations  and  builds  up  a  fellow- 
ship under  spiritual  guidance.  I  wish  and 
pray  that  under  the  able  leadership  of  Paul, 
the  Y  meet  will  grow  from  strength  to 
strength.    Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,  Almighty. 


T.  S.  Kastuii.  engineer,  of  Neyveli,  In- 
dia, writes: 

When  I  receive  your  letters,  happy  memo- 
ries of  my  stay  In  your  country  come  vividly 
to  my  mind  During  rry  stay  of  6  months 
In  your  country,  in  1959-60,  I  stayed  in  10 
YMCAs  I  can  assure  you  each  YMCA  in 
the  United  States  is  "A  home  away  from 
home."  On  the  16th  ajinlversary  celebra- 
tion. I  wish  yf-ur  organization  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  all  the  luck  the 
world  could  spare 

Verner  S.  Hanson,  of  Frcdericia,  Den- 
mark, comments; 

I  am  amazed  at  the  attention  and  Interest 
you  apparently  take  in  every  single  one  of 
your  guests  at  the  Sunday  morning  break- 
fasts You  must  surely  be  a  very  busy  man. 
I  think  you  do  a  positive  and  valuable  Job 
in  creating  goodwill  for  the  United  States 
of  America  by  the  unreserved  and  warm- 
hearted way  in  which  you  welcome  everybody 
at  the  b  eakfa.st  meetings,  and  I  wish  you 
every   success   In   the   future. 

Dr.  P  V,  Jayade,  a  dental  surgeon  of 
Hubli.  India,  who  utilizes  a  painless 
proce.ss  without  the  use  of  drugs,  reports: 

We  wish  the  International  Crossroads  Sun- 
day morning  breakfasts  every  success  and 
sincerely  believe  that  under  your  able 
guiUariCe  the  In.'aitution  will  bring  real 
harmony  and  f  lendship  amongsi  the  mom- 
bers  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  which 
will  ultimately  result  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity In  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Honorable  Gustav-Adolf  Gedat. 
M.  B.  of  Germany,  writes: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to 
the  friends  of  the  crossroads  breakfast  my 
most  since  e  congratulations  on  their  16lli 
anniversary.  It  has  ixen  my  privilege  to 
meet  for  several  t:mes  with  you,  and  I  al- 
wavs  appreciated  your  friendship  and  fell  w- 
shtp.  Our  friend.  Pan!  Brlndle.  has  done  a 
marvel,  lus  Jf)b  to  have  yoimg  men  corni,  ; 
to  Waiiliington  meet  each  other  and  to  buTd 
frlcndsliip  Bcro^s  the  bar  lers  of  national. - 
ties,  rarts,  and  religion.  That  is  the  (  nly 
Hi)lrit  In  whlcli  wc  build  a  future  world  oV 
freedom  and  peace.  Tills  Is  also  my  goal 
In  l;f«»,  and  therefore  I  ithall  always  be  U'lli/d 
with  you.  May  Ood  blois  you  all  In  your 
future 

I{:iymoiKl  I.vsld,  of  Beirut,  ly-bunon, 
bends  photos  and  add«: 

It  Is  Eat^'er  time  again  and  time  to  say 
hello,  and  wish  happiness  to  life  brothers 
and  good  i  lends  like  you. 

I  can  and  will  always  remember  the 
beautiful  times  and  the  great  happiness  that 
I  received  through  my  visits  to  American 
families  during  Easter  time,  every  year  while 
I  was  going  to  college  in  "back  home"  Mon- 
tana State  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  that  I  can  add  is  to  ask  Almighty  God 
to  help  the  United  States  of  America  In 
power  and  leadership,  so  it  can  always  and 
alwavs  be  the  leader  and  the  mother  of 
the  free  world,  and  the  emblem  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

ProFperlty  and  happiness  to  a!l  the  life 
brothers  of  the  International  Crw^sroads  Sun- 
day morning  breakfast  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  abroad. 

Bangalore  K.  Shivalingappa,  executive 
engineer,  Mysore  P.W.D..  India,  who 
did  graduate  work  at  the  Univcr.sity  of 
Connecticut,  writes: 

I  thank  all  concerned  for  the  cordial  in- 
vitation for  the  memorable  occasion.  Hope 
that  I  may  be  e.xcused  for  expressing  my 
regret  for  not  being  able  to  be  present  there 
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physically,  but  my  mind  and  spirit  will  al- 
ways be  there,  particularly  on  thla  happy 
anniversary  day.  It  la  the  mind  which  can 
travel  by  the  shortest  time  to  reach  any 
destination,  however  far  It  may  be. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  It  Is  worthwhile 
that  we  think  about  the  good  of  others,  so 
that  we  may  make  the  present  world  much 
better  than  what  It  Is  now,  to  make  It  more 
l>eaceful  and  more  happy  If  everyone  of 
us  make  up  our  mind  to  do  a  little  bit  of 
self-sacrlflce.  so  as  to  make  others  more 
happy,  to  that  extent  we  will  have  made 
the  present  world  much  better 

Just  like  a  lighted  Incense  stick  radiates 
fragrant  fumes,  let  good  wl.shes  and  healthy 
feelings  radiate  from  all  the  members  of 
the  congregation  and  induce  a  spirit  among 
all.  to  do  their  best  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,    physical,    mental,    and    .spiritual. 

I  wish  to  conclude  with  the  following 
messsige  from  Lord  Buddha : 

"We  must  not  believe  a  thing  merely  be- 
cause It  is  said;  nor  on  the  mere  authority 
of  our  teachers  or  masters.  But  we  are  to 
believe  when  the  writing,  doctrine,  or  saying 
is  corroborated  by  our  own  reason  and  con- 
sciousness. For  this.  I  taught  you  not  to 
believe  merely  because  you  have  heard,  but 
when  you  believed  of  your  consciousness. 
then  to  act  accordingly  and  abundantly  " 

He  closed  with  a  prayer  in  Sanskrit, 
which  translates,  "May  humanity  be 
blessed  with  happiness." 

Michael  C.  Pearce,  company  repre- 
sentative and  Boy  Scouts  executive,  of 
Coterhaus,  England,  writes: 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  sliare  yovir 
weekly  pleasure  of  attending  the  ICSMB  and 
listening  to  an  eminent  personality,  whose 
aim  is  to  further  world  peace  and  harmony 
among  men.  I  can  only  pray  that  the  good 
we  derive  from  these  talks  lives  on  when 
v.e  have  returned  to  our   native  land.s. 

I  remain  active  in  Scouting  because  I  feel 
It  18  my  duty  to  pass  on  the  lessons  learned 
during  my  life:  to  those  yet  immature,  or 
nmilng  from  troubled  homes,  who  may  never 
enjoy  the  same  start  In  life  as  I  was  blessed 
with 

The  late  Lord  Baden  Powell  once  said,  that 
when  Bcouting  was  Hllowed  to  flourinh  In  all 
countries,  there  would  be  an  end  to  warn. 
for  such  ft  brotherhor>d  would  naturally  re- 
buke such  B  course  oi  action  ax  a  meaim  of 
achieving  selfish  endo 

Our  International  Crowiroadh  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  fraternity,  who^e  tircngth 
lies  In  the  loyalty  of  Its  members  mu»t  strive 
lor  that  same  Ideal 

Dr.  K.  8.  Hegde,  Mysore  Veterinary 
College,  India,  writes: 

I  remember  with  pleasure  my  privilege  of 
attending  the  breakfast  organized  by  the 
association.  I  consider  myself  lucky  in  get- 
ting that  chance  because  that  was  the  last 
leg  of  my  trip  In  the  United  States  and  I 
would  have  missed  your  glorious  endeavor 
of  bringing  people  of  the  universe  together. 

During  my  pleasant  stay  in  your  great 
country  as  an  exchange  visitor  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  I  had  several  occasions 
lu'  ttdmiring  Americans'  earnest  efforts  to 
loster  universal  brotherhood.  International 
Crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast  is  such 
a  unique  activity  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  stranger.  In  fact,  in  your  wonderful 
country,  one  does  not  feel  that  he  Is  away 
from  his  people.  Americans  possess  the  rare 
quality  of  making  anybody  quite  at  home 
with  their  readiness  of  appreciating  anything 
good  and  noble  in  others  and  their  anxiety  to 
keep  the  visitor  happy  In  their  country. 

I  am  store  that  missions  like  the  Interna- 
tional Crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
and  several  such  things  started  by  some  far- 


sighted  Individuals  and  nations  will  have 
the  desired  result  of  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

Missaghallah  Noureddln,  Tehran, 
Iran,  comments  on  his  life  membership 
card  in  ICSMB : 

I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind 
reception  you  extended  me  while  I  was  stay- 
ing at  the  YMCA  Hotel  In  Washington. 

With  regard  to  the  membership  card  you 
gave  me.  I  must  say  that  being  a  member 
of  the  Bahal  World  Faith  I  cannot  commit 
myself  to  any  other  kind  of  membership  due 
to  the  numerous  duties  I  have  here.  How- 
ever. I  am  ready  to  collaborate  In  any  ac- 
tivity which  may  help  to  create  love  and 
kindness  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  if 
I  should  again  re'ur-!  to  visit  the  States  in 
the  future. 

Mariano  A.  Henson.  chemist  and 
businessman  of  the  Philippines,  writes: 

I  am  one  of  those  who  on  August  6,  1961, 
was  honored  by  your  International  Cross- 
roads Sunday  morning  breakfast  and  to  this 
date  I  can  say  I  am  still  remembered  by 
your  gallant  chairman.  Paul  L.  Brlndle. 

If  all  nations  could  meet  every  week 
across  these  YMCA-sponsored  breakfasts,  I 
don't  see  why  nations  should  not  be  good 
neighbors  and  gixxl  friends  when  our  blood 
Is  of  one  and  the  same  color  and  time  and 
geography  have  been  abolished  by  speed  and 
intellect. 

Dr.  P.  G.  GoUerken.  professor  of  bac- 
teriology, Kasturba  Medical  College. 
Mangaloie,  India,  communicates: 

Wh.".t  touched  me  as  an  Indian,  was  the 
8-cent  U.S.  jwstage  stamp  to  the  memory 
of  the  father  of  our  nation,  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  stuck  next  to  your  own  Liberty 
stamp.  The  main  plank  of  Gandhi's  plat- 
form was  this  very  kind  of  International 
good  will  or  world  citizenship  that  your 
ICSMB  Idea  tends  to  foster.  Although  It 
may  have  been  purely  a  coincidence,  I  was 
much  Impressed  with  its  propriety — these 
two  postage  xtnmps  side  by  side  on  the  en- 
velope 

You.  It  seems  to  me,  are  unique  among 
the  Western  countries  for  your  vision  and 
imagination  for  such  apparently  no-account 
details  but  deeply  soulstlrrlng.  Your  pres- 
ent letter,  a  matter-of-fact,  hail-fellow-well- 
met  one,  Wiis  to  me  Intrinsically  human  and 
cordial  even  to  Inquire  kindly  about  my 
son  In  another  part  of  your  Interesting 
country 

Yes  he  wrote  to  me  (the  son.  I  mean) 
after  meeting  you;  how  you  could  spend  a 
pretty  long  time  In  palaver  with  him  and 
also  how  you  had  extracted  a  promise  from 
him  to  spend  a  weekend  Including  a  Sunday 
to  join  you  at  your  famous  breakfast  and 
speak  his  mind  on  our  two  countries.  Lat- 
terly his  letters  have  been  coming  at  longer 
intervals  than  formerly  as  he  seems  to  have 
little  time  after  his  professional  duties  at 
his  Boston  research  unit.  A  month  or  two 
ago  he  had  gone  to  the  U.S.  west  coast,  to 
California  to  attend  a  scientific  conference 
In  his  line.  No  doubt  he  will  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  you.  I,  too,  will  remind  him  of  it. 
May  the  human  race  live  In  real  brotherly 
friendship,  peace,  and  good  will  from  wher- 
ever our  representatives  hall  from  on  this 
planet. 

Paul  T.  Muto  has  been  getting  the 
ICSMB  members  of  Tokyo  together,  and 
reports : 

I  received  an  Invitation  to  the  meeting  for 
the  first  time  last  week  from  the  Tokyo 
YMCA.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
April  2  at  the  Tokyo  YMCA  from  12:15  to 


13:30  with  Professor  Hlsatake,  of  Hltotsu- 
bashl  University,  as  a  speaker. 

This  dinner  meeting  Is,  as  I  wrote  before. 
once  a  month.  Mr.  Takashlna  wrote  me 
that  they  will  consider  a  new  project  pat- 
terned after  your  breakfast  meeting. 

I  am  busv  as  usual  and  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  cannot  help  Mr.  Takashlna  fully  In 
making  a  new  project.  But  I'll  help  him  as 
much  as  possible.  Since  I  am  working  in  the 
Tokvo  International  Airport  control  tower  as 
a  watch-supervisor.  I  don't  have  much  free 
time.  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  at 
my  office  though  I  cannot  attend  those  meet- 
ings regularly.  Hoping  to  see  you  and  at- 
tend your  breakfast  meeting  again  in  the 
near  future 

Jacques  Guerin-Desjardins,  psycholo- 
gist in  industrial  human  relations,  Paris. 
France,  and  recent  speaker — former 
YMCA  secretary  and  Boy  Scout-s  execu- 
tive— writes: 

When  one  has  spent,  as  In  my  case,  more 
than  20  years  in  boys'  work  and  youth  edu- 
cation, time  may  pass  and  hair  grow  gray — 
there  remains  forever  In  his  heart  a  fondness 
for  the  younger  generation.  How  will  they 
grow?  How  will  they  adapt  themselves  to 
the  present  situation?  How  will  they  face 
their  testing?  And  especially  at  this  mo- 
mentous era  of  history  when  so  many  funda- 
mental problems  are  in  question  and  when 
the  world  changes  so  rapidly? 

That  Is  why  I  answered  with  pleasure 
your  request  to  speak  at  the  International 
breakfast  and,  for  one  monaent,  to  cross  my 
road  with  the  participants'  road.  I  was  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  tell  your  friends 
something  about  the  youth  of  France. 

I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
earnestness  and  the  seriousness  of  the  group 

I  am  certain  you  are  realizing  a  very  use- 
ful work  In  bringing  together  these  men  In 
a  gentiine  and  Christian  atmosphere.  You 
really  do  your  part  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  races  and  nations.  May  God 
continue  to  Inspire  and  to  sustain  you 

Thanks  for  your  welcome  Good  wishes 
for  the  16th  anniversary.  And  friendly 
thoughts  to  all  memb«rs. 

Dr.  J.  K.  W.  Mathie«on,  general  «u- 
perintendent  of  child  care.  Australia, 
reports; 

This  breakfast  session  Is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  activities  towards  lnt«nuktlonal 
understanding  that  I  have  met  anywhere: 
It  Is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  there  exists 
a  forum  with  such  an  international  fUvor 
and  with  such  warm  welcome  (or  the 
stranger.  Some  day.  I  hope  I  may  again 
have  the  pleasure  of  participating. 

Our  own  work  of  child  care  continues  to 
be  absorbing  and  full  of  Interest — enough 
success  to  make  us  feel  that  the  work  Is  well 
worthwhile,  and  unfortunately  sufficient  par- 
tial failures  to  keep  us  humble.  Our  latest 
venture  Is  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  into  closer  association  our  Methodist 
chlld-carlng  agencies  throughout  the  whole 
of  Australia,  instead  of.  as  now.  working 
solely  on  a  state  basis. 

Chris  Roechling,  of  Germany,  '\*Tites: 

I  am  proud  of  being  a  life  member  of  the 
ICSMB.  When  I  first  came  to  you  in  No- 
vember 1958.  I  had  been  a  student,  but  5 
weeks  ago  I  graduated.  I  am  a  chemical  en- 
gineer now  and  I  hope  strongly  that  a  busi- 
ness trip  sooner  or  later  will  take  me  to 
Washington  to  have  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  one  of  your  marvelous  speakers  again. 
Since  I  start  to  work  In  Frankfurt  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  talk  to  Amer- 
icans. 

As  I  observe  the  attitude  of  Germans  to 
Americana  I  must  say,  that  friendship  Is 
slowly  getting  better  and  deeper.    Of  couiae. 
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we  Germans  are  getting  a  little  more  self- 
confldence   but  I  don't   think   that   Is   bad. 

Believe  me,  when  John  Glenn  was  driving 
through  space,  millions  and  millions  of  Ger- 
mans were  listening  and  watching  him  on 
radio  and  TV,  and  a  big  sigh  of  relief  went 
through  our  hearts  that  you  North  Americans 
made  it  and  even  made  it  very  well.  During 
all  that  publicity  you  even  did  a  much  better 
Job  than  those  Russians. 

Loolting  forward  to  our  16th  anniversary 
celebration  to  be  held  on  May  6,  1962,  I  wish 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  P.  Brindle,  to  you 
speakers  and  to  you  sustaining  members 
that  your  work,  and  our  work  will  keep  on 
going  as  successfully  as  it  has.  That  a  team 
out  of  these  13.000  life  members  may  grow 
together — maybe  separate  in  every  country — 
to  keep  high  the  work  you  are  trying  to  do: 
To  sow  Christian  understanding  in  all  West- 
ern democratic  countries  of  the  world,  to 
sow  friendship  between  all  countries  through 
human  and  personal  understanding,  to  sow 
respect  and  believe  In  Western-style  culture 
and  technique,  to  sow  self-confidence  to  all 
Americans  and  Europeans,  which  is  badly 
needed,  and  to  sow  a  united  will  of  power 
to  overcome  communism  rather  by  reason 
and  economic  power  than  by  weapons. 

You  have  started  a  good  work.  If  we  all 
keep  on  working  hard,  to  understand  each 
other,  this  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
but  will  be  a  tremendous  succers. 

Dr.  Alan  G.  Maclaine.  educator,  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  sends  the  following : 

Participation  in  this  session  was  one  of 
the  warmer  highlights  of  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  America  early  in  1957  and 
I  hojje  to  Join  you  at  another  such  breakfast 
during  1965.  The  great  success  of  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  breakfast  is  a  living 
testimony  of  man's  inner  longing  for  fel- 
lowship with  and  understanding  of  other 
members  of  the  human  race,  wherever  and 
whatever  they  may  be — an  inner  urge  which 
transcends  the  bounds  sometimes  erected  be- 
cause of  country,  color,  class,  or  creed.  There 
never  was  a  greater  need  than  now  for  forg- 
ing links  in  golden  chaliis  of  friendship 
around  the  wurld.  We  have  surely  reached 
the  stage  when  man's  advances  in  mechani- 
cal and  scientitic  competence  have  out- 
stretched the  growth  of  his  moral  stature, 
for  we  fear  mutual  destruction  from  forces 
of  our  own  creation  which  could  be  har- 
nessed to  the  service  of  mankind. 

Peter  C.  Kendall,  a  brilliant  young 
English  lecturer  in  mathematics,  who 
toured  the  States  about  a  year  ago  with 
Mrs.  Kendall,  writes  from  London: 

Our  best  thanks  to  all  the  American 
people,  especially  those  we  met  p>ersonally, 
fur  making  our  stay  In  the  United  States 
of  America  happy  and  pleasant.  Without 
exception  they  were  hospitable,  and  charm- 
ing, and  to  those  present  who  are  new  to 
the  States  we  wish  you  as  happy  a  time  as 
we  had. 

J.  L.  F.  Lawalata,  of  Djakarta,  In- 
done.:;ia,  writes: 

From  the  bottom  cf  my  licart,  thai.k  yuu 
e-,-cr  so  much  for  your  most  InteresUng  letter 
of  March  14.  1962.  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  thout^htfulness.  Prier.ds  In  need  are 
friends  indeed.  I  visualize  that  in  th.e  mean- 
time you.  the  speaker  and  the  other  guests 
are  now  around  the  breakfast  table  in  con- 
nection with  the  16th  anniversary  session. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  Join  the  other 
world  travelers  and  fellows  in  wishirg  you 
my  warmhearted  congratulations  on  this 
most  glorious  e.ent  May  you  always  serve 
your  pet  project  with  evermore  sticce?!s,  Joy. 
and  happiness  Words  cannot  describe  tho 
many  nostalgic  memories  and  emotions  I  feel 
row.  I  would  certainly  like  to  Join  you  in 
the  joy  and  tliriU  of  this  wonderful  cccaaion. 
Your  creation  is  the  most  unique  g,  thering 


place  of  fascinating  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  since  you  get  so  many  fresh  points  of 
view. 

Jose  J.  Ferrer,  chief  of  division, 
Bureau  of  Public  Libraries,  Manila, 
greets : 

Time  and  again  I  have  read,  reread,  and 
pondered  on  the  thoughts  and  Ideals  pro- 
pounded by  the  men  of  different  creeds  and 
color  who  have  partakera  at  the  International 
Crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast.  I 
have  been  awed  by  this  thought — that  if 
more  and  more  men  would  only  sit  down 
together  and  plan  and  work  for  peace,  how 
soon  would  the  anxieties  of  our  confused 
and  Insecure  world  pass  away. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  leave  the 
matter  of  world  pyeace  to  our  statesmen  and 
military  leaders  alone.  I  think  tiiat  world 
peace  should  be  the  concern  (if  each  one  of 
us.  for  as  long  as  the  individual  Is  the  basic 
unit  of  society,  society  will  be  only  as  gexxl 
or  as  bad  as  the  Individuals  that  constitute 
it.  I  think,  too,  that  the  starting  point 
for  an  Individual  to  work  for  world  peace 
Is  within  himself,  for  a  person  at  peace  with 
himself  can  easily  be  at  peace  with  th.e  rest 
of  mankind. 

At  this  time  when  man  is  engaged  in  the 
space  and  technology  race,  the  Crossroads  is 
something  to  be  proud  of;  a  monument  to 
look  up  to  and  a  place  to  remember.  It  sym- 
bolizes love,  oneness,  and  brotherhood. 

Activities  like  the  International  Crossroads 
Sunday  niornlng  breakfast  should  be  held 
the  world  over.  I  could  not  but  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  good  will,  the  und'->rst.andlng, 
and  tl'ie  potential  friendships  generated  at 
the  breakfasts.  One  leases  the  table  with  a 
deeper  feeling  of  kinship  with  his  fellow 
men  and  a  firmer  resolve  to  do  his  share  In 
making  the  world  a  better  place. 

I  am  proud  ^o  be  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast. I  am  happy  to  once  again  greet  the 
staff  .OS  we'l  as  all  members,  and  wish  them 
a  fruitful  16th  anniversary. 

Moon  Suk  Oak,  general  secretary, 
Pusan,  Korea,  YMCA,  reports: 

In  May  1960,  I  had  an  opportunity 
through  yovir  kind  Intro<'uction  and 
guidance  to  atteiid  a  meeting  of  the  Cross- 
roads, to  meet  the  people  who  had  visited 
Washington  from  all  over  the  world  and  to 
listen  to  a  US.  Congressman's  speech.  To 
me  who  visited  the  States  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  an  unforgettable  memory,  which  will 
be  vividly  living  in  the  heart  throughout 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Ftirthermore.  I  feel 
greatly  honored  to  have  becom.e  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Crossroad?,  and  often  talk  about 
the  occasion  with  many  of  my  friends  here, 
showing  my  membership  card. 

I  am  very  happy  to  receive  a  copy  o'  an- 
nual report  every  year,  which  makes  me 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  Cross- 
roads In  the  previous  year. 

Lt.  Col.  Naseer  Ahmed  Shah  writes 
from  Karachi,  as  follows: 

Your  organization  i.s  doing  a  splendid 
work  for  humanity  at  large  without  any 
re.'^ervation  for  caste,  creed  or  colour.  At 
this  Jtmcture  when  political  and  military 
streng'-hs  have  failed  to  bring  the  desired 
peace  to  the  world,  moral  reawakening 
seems  to  be  the  only  answer  to  achieve  this 
goal.  I  am  pleased  you  are  preaching  and 
practicing  this. 

My  experience  in  the  States  obliges  me 
to  say  that  you  Americans  mean  what  you 
say.  And  this  is  a  commo:i  trait  between 
you  and  us  Pakistanians.  That  is  why  we 
are  coming  closer  to  each  otlier  day  by  day. 
I  am  confident  that  with  yoiu-  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  persistent  efforts,  one  day  you 
wiil  succeed  in  brir.gir.g  about  the  real 
understanding   amonj    the    nations    of    the 


world.      Curtains,   howsoever    solid,    are    no 
barriers  to  the  sincerity  of  heart. 

Major  Safdar  (a  great  friend  of  the  Cross- 
roads) has  retired  from  the  Army  and  cur- 
rently he  Is  performing  a  pilgrimage  at 
Mecca. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Chadha  of  Bombay,  WTites: 

I  wish  you  all  succe.ss  In  the  excellent 
work  that  you  are  doing  toward  building 
International  understanding  and  fellow- 
ship amongst  peoples  of  different  lands.  It 
is  am;ti;lng  as  to  how  you  have  been  able 
to  do  this  wonderful  work  over  the  years 
without  mi-ssing  one  Sunday  morning.  May 
God  give  yuu  all  the  strength  to  continue 
this  good  work  for  many  more  years  to 
conie. 

R.  N.  Chawla,  of  Assam,  India,  sends 
this  message: 

It  is  over  3' J  years  that  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington. The  m^emory  of  meeting  you  and 
attending  the  Sunday  morning  breakfasts  is 
still  fresh  In  my  mind.  I  was  so  touched  by 
your  enthusiasm.  Many  a  time  I  talk  about 
you  and  what  you  are  doing  to  various  peo- 
ple. I  had  been  reflecting  before  I  started 
writing  this  letter. 

Your  activity  of  conducting  this  function 
for  the  last  16  years  Is  Indeed  praiseworthy. 
You  are  doing  a  unique  service  to  m.iiikind 
by  bringing  together  so  many  of  them  at  the 
same  table  every  Stind.iy  morning  You  are 
doing  this  in  a  most  selfless  manner.  I  can- 
not help  but  think  of  the  atmosphere,  si-.r- 
roundings,  and  the  country  which  help  in 
making  such  activities  fruitful  and  succets- 
f  111.    Gcxl  bless  yuu  and  yutu  countrymen. 

George  Peters,  dean,  Baurat  Enf-'inecr- 
ing  School,  Cuxhaven   Germany,  writes; 

I  am  sailing  by  a  Dutch  vessel  to  S»  uth 
Africa  and  to  Capetown.  I  hope  to  stay  at 
your  Capetown  YMCA.  At  this  nwment  we 
are  entering  the  harbor  of  Port  Said.  To- 
night we  shall  pass  the  Suez  Canal. 

You  are  lo<jklng  forward  to  your  16lh  an- 
niversary ctlebrution  to  which  I  send  y^'U 
and  all  friends  of  YMC.\  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

Tobias  W.  Norris,  of  England,  a  Hark- 
ness  fellow,  preparing  for  his  doctorate 
at  MIT,  writes: 

Yes.  Indeed,  it  revives  pleasant  memories 
to  have  a  letter  from  you.  My  weekend  In 
Washington,  I  remember  aa  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  sorties  into  the  hinterland 
beyond  Dedham  (Mass  )  This  must  largely 
have  been  because  I  met  so  many  people  in 
the  city,  which  was  especially  gratifying,  be- 
cause when  I  got  off  the  bus  I  didn't  know  a 
sausage.  The  Sunday  breakfast  w:us  one  of 
the  fascina'lns  events  and  a  splendid  insti- 
tution where  I  almost  felt  I  had  my  l;and  on 
the  heart  of  the  Nation:  at  least  I  must  have 
been  on  an  artery  very  close  to  the  heart  for 
the  pulse  wits  strong.  The  Large  numlier  of 
tourists  pre,=^ent  was  a  sure  indication  of  the 
persistent  high  q\iality  of  the  s;>eakcr«  Dr 
Dewey  Anderson,  I  remember,  was  wrong  i:\ 
some  of  his  pri">gnostlcations  of  tJie  presi- 
dential election  hut  rluht  on  so  many  other 
things.  I  only  wish  I  h.id  been  able  to  recol- 
lect  more,  for  a  year  later  1  was  wTili'^,::  a 
term  paper  on  the  point  4  program  (inter 
alias)  and  have  become  interested  in  the  less 
developed  cf.amtrles.  Bett  wishes  for  the 
16th  anniversary  and  many  more  of  them. 

H.  L.  D.  Eelvaratnam.  of  Colombo. 
Ceylon,  says: 

I  hope  and  pray  I  will  have  a  chance  of  see- 
ing London  and  W.ishington  again.  Perhaps 
then  it  will  not  be  so  much  of  a  thrill  as  peo- 
ple will  tliink  of  going  to  the  moon  or  to 
Venus  for  a  tlirill.  Astronaut  John  Glenn's 
successful  flight  has  brought  credit  to  the 
United  States. 
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Dr.  G.  D,  Boaz,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy. University  of  Madras,  India,  writes: 

I  feel  so  happy  every  time  I  have  the  mes- 
sage of  good  win  and  friendship  from  you.  It 
Is  so  heartening  and  so  encouraging.  Right 
now  when  I  am  writing  this,  we  have  the 
First  L;idy  of  your  country  with  us  In  India. 
We  have  been  preparing  all  these  days  to 
give  her  a  right  royal  welcome  which  may  be 
even  embarrassing  her  at  certain  moments, 
as  she  must  be  representing  typical  democ- 
rarv. 

Her  visit  will  certainly  bring  the  two  coun- 
tries stUl  closer  and  closer.  She  is  not  touch- 
Kig  Madras,  but  we  are  all  happy  to  have 
her  in  our  country. 

Jamshed  Aga.  architect,  writes  from 
Bombay: 

At  the  outset  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking that  from  year  to  year  I  notice 
consolidation  of  our  aim  solely  to  your  zeal 
and  assiduity  for  the  cause.  It  was  with 
great  pride  that  I  observed  the  high  quality 
and  the  varied  vocations  of  the  galaxy  of 
speakers  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Largest 
number  represented  from  a  country  outside 
yours  was  mine  as  624  first-timers  from  India 
attended  during  the  last  year  out  of  120 
countries.  Tlie  above  clearly  depicts  the  true 
bond  of  friendship  and  respect  that  my 
countrymen  hold  for  yotirs  and  which  will 
be  more  and  more  cemented  together,  as  time 
goes  by.  Indeed  we  have  been  most  fortu- 
nate In  having  you  as  chairman,  at  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  one  cculd  perceive  the  wonder- 
ful results  already  achieved  by  your  efforts. 

James  D.   Forsyth,  a  bank  employee 
and   churchman   of   Sydney,    Australia 

V,- rites: 

I  still  remember  vividly  my  visit  of  6  years 

ago  and  the  spirit  of  universal  Christian 
brotherhood  which  was  evident  there.  It  Is 
most  understanding  to  note  \lsit()rs  from 
USSR,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  feel  and 
agree  that  If  the  spirit  of  the  breakfast  could 
he  carried  Into  political  and  economic  spheres 
the  world  would  be  a  lot  closer  to  becomii  g 
the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  his  Christ. 

Roy  Palmer,  of  Bristol.  England,  re- 
ports: 

Tlie  activities  report  for  the  past  year. 
which  you  forwarded,  gave  me  s(jme  Idea  of 
the  wealth  of  talent  placed  at  your  disposal 
by  speakers  eminent  In  their  own  fields, 
whilst  the  cumulative  total  of  nrst-tlmers 
reflected  the  truly  InternalKjiial  character  of 
your  audiences.  It  is  the  latter  which  I  find 
so  gratifying  and  when  you  see  visitors  from 
such  closed  countries  as  Bulgaria  and  Ruma- 
nia, then  you  can  hope,  as  one  of  our  mar- 
tvred  saints  did,  that  a  candle  may  have 
been  U.t,  whose  liglu  may  shine  on  forever. 
I — and  the  rest  of  my  countrymen — had  been 
thrilled  by  the  flight  into  space  of  Colonel 
Glenn.  I  had  been  watching  a  regvOar  eve- 
ning T\  feature  when,  about  7.30  pm,  it 
was  interrupted  to  give  an  account  of  the 
return  to  earth  of  your  astronaut.  One  of 
our  ace  commentators,  Richard  Dlmbleby. 
had  been  listening  In  to  the  American  broad- 
casts since  the  rocket  was  flrtd,  so  as  to  give 
us  the  best  word  picture.  Still  pictures  were 
shown,  which  had  been  cabled  across  the 
Atlantic  and  the  excitement  in  your  com- 
mentator's voice  reached  a  ter.sc  stage  as 
the  parachutes  were  fired  to  slow  down  the 
missile's  reentry  into  the  world's  atmosphere 
Radar  was  apparently  tracking  the  capsule 
back  toward  the  sea,  but  the  excited  on- 
looker could  not  see  it  tlirough  his  fleld- 
glfisses.  Tlien  there  was  the  race  between  the 
destroyer  and  helicopters,  as  to  which  would 
be  first  on  the  scene,  to  have  the  honor 
to  receiver  Colonel  Glenr.  Film  of  the  event, 
at  the  starting  stage,  was  Jet  flown  across  the 
Atlantic  and  by  10;30  p.m.  the  same  night 
we  not  only  heard  your  President  offering  his 
congratulations,  but  s,iw  this  epoch-shaking 
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world  event.  We  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  for 
the  conBummation  of  faith  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  your  brave  man,  whose  ven- 
ture has  done  so  much  to  restore  the  balance 
of  stability  in  this  WTacked  world.  The  proof 
of  this  waa  soon  to  hand,  as  now  that  you 
had  the  know-how,  an  offer  was  forthcoming 
to  discuss  space  knowledge.  This  tends  to 
make  me  think  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  having  a  deterrent  against  causing  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  acting  something  like 
gas  did  in  the  last  war.  Perhaps  that  Is 
why  we,  ordinary  people,  are  so  proud  of 
Colonel  Glenn.  He  risked  his  life  to  save 
ours.  Besides  which  he  Is  such  a  happy 
family  man,  lives  such  a  well-ordered  life 
and  has  vindicated  that  It  Is  not  only  the 
very  young  who  are  possessed  of  the  spirit  cf 
adventure. 

Wolf  Luchterhand,  automotive  engi- 
neer, of  Berlin  reports: 

•Very  often,  I  think  back  to  May  1960,  when 
I  met  you  and  had  that  Impressive  and 
Informative  discussion.  The  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakf.ist  is  something  I  will  always 
remember  and,  if  I  am  lucky  enough,  I  will 
visit  again  Please  keep  up  that  Important 
work  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  am  holding  lec- 
ture tours  with  my  sUdes  and  every  time  I 
am  talking  about  Washington,  I  mention 
your  ICSMB.  Whenever  I  meet  someone 
wiio  is  going  to  your  country  as  an  exchange 
student,  a  tourist,  a  businessman,  etc.,  I  sug- 
gest  that    they  attend   your    breakfast. 

Dr.  M.  Camitan  Magboo,  physician 
and  member,  national  board,  YMCA  of 
the  Philippines,  writes: 

Again,  In  your  annual  anniversary  this 
coming  May,  your  International  Crossroads 
Sund,;y  m.ornlng  breakfast  comes  to  the  fore 
lu  international  good  will  and  public  rela- 
tions. Now,  more  than  ever,  amidst  the  cur- 
rent cold  war  in  practicUly  the  whole  world. 
and  even  the  hot  war  in  some  places,  your 
mo\ement  will  remind  everybody,  as  it  ha.s 
Always  reminded  them,  that  there  Is  such  a 
thine  as  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men 
By  inviting  men  from  all  over  the  world  and 
addressing  an  international  gathering  as  you 
have  been  doing  all  these  years  will  surely 
attain  the  objective  for  which  you  have 
pioneered.  Orchids  to  you  and  may  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe  give  you 
the  continued  guidance  and  strength  and  the 
wisdom  in  the  furtlierance  of  your  move- 
ment. 

George  V,  Thomas,  bu.^inessman  and 
YMCA  board  member,  Cochin,  India,  re- 
poi't.'^ : 

I  remember  with  pleasure  my  attending 
me  cf  yuur  meetings  in  August  1961.  Yes,  I 
admire  your  sincere  and  esteemed  efforts  for 
world  understanding  and  peace  I  addressed 
our  Y's  men's  club  and  the  YMCA,  Ernaku- 
1am.  about  my  tour  impressions  of  United 
States  of  America,  visiting  the  various 
YMC.\'s  and  Ys  men's  clubs.  Our  Y's  men's 
club  has  45  members  and  we  have  started  a 
Boy's  Home.  We  have  15  boys  In  Boy's 
Home— all  collected  from  the  streets — all 
poor  and  underprivileged.  We  have  a  new 
YMCA  building  nearing  completion — built 
under  the  U.S.  international  YMCA  commit- 
tee's buildings  for  brotherhood  program.  We 
collected  $2,000  and  we  are  getting  from 
United  States  and  Canada  $15,000. 

C.  S.  Parthasarathy,  assistant  chief. 
Planning  Commission.  New  Dellii,  writes: 

I  am  indeed  grateful  beyond  words  for  this 
kind  and  thoughtful  Invitation  of  yours. 
How  delighted  I  felt  to  receive  your  news- 
loaded  letter  and  how  deeply  touched  by 
your  remembrance.  I  appreciate  your  en- 
couraging words  and  It  is  exchange  of  mes- 
sages like  this  that  bring  the  members  of  the 
International  Crossroads  more  closely  and 
keep  the  lamp  of  universal  brotherhood,  co- 


operation and  understanding  burning  for- 
ever. Although  5  years  have  passed  since 
my  vi£it  to  the  International  Crossroads  at 
Washington,  DC,  I  often  dream  of  the  days  I 
have  spent  there  In  your  mldat  endeavoring 
to  learn  and  understand  the  culture,  cvis- 
tonis,  etc  .  of  this  happy  group  of  co6moix)li- 
tan  visitors  at  the  Crossroads.  It  Is  been 
my  great  good  fortune  to  have  come  into 
close  contact  with  many  good  citizens  of 
your  great  democratic  counfa^  and  to  have 
struck  lasting  friendship  with  them.  In  fact, 
my  wife  and  I  continue  to  maintain  regular 
and  fruitful  correspondence  with  two  or 
three  of  them  even  to  this  day.  I  continue 
to  be  engaged  on  the  fascinating  task  of 
planning  and  designing  the  vast  water  re- 
sources development  projects  under  the  third 
5-year  plan  of  our  country.  It  Is  a  rare  and 
unique  experience  Indeed.  In  this,  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  I  have  gained  dur- 
ing my  visit  in  United  States  of  America  In 
1956-57,  professionally,  socially  and  other- 
wise, stand  me  very  good  stead.  Although, 
as  you  know.  It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  be 
ph;"-slcally  present  there  on  the  Joyous  oc- 
casion of  the  forthcoming  anniversary  cele- 
brations of  the  Crossroads,  my  heart  will  be 
there  then.  This  letter  goes  to  ycru  with  an 
ardent  longing  that  the  objectives  of  the  In- 
ternational Crossroads  will  appeal  to  those 
who  visit  It  from  all  over  the  world,  thus 
contributing  toward  Its  flourishing  growth 
and  advancement.  May  I  prayerfully  wish 
the  celebrations  all  the  best  and  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  an  ever-Increasing  meas- 
ure of  success  In  its  mission. 

Hyung  Chull  Lee,  Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion Bank,  Seoul,  writes: 

•iJongratulations  for  the  forthcoming  16th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Crossroads, 
and  I  hope  It  will  devote  Itself  more  and 
more  to  providing  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  the  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  peoples. 

Donald  Jefferies.  of  Brisbane.  Aus- 
tralia, says: 

If  we  all  sincerely  want  to  see  a  better 
world  let  us  begin  now,  and  what  better 
place  to  begin  with  than  ourselves.  Let  us 
ask  God  to  give  us  the  grace  to  eradicate 
from  our  natures  the  pride  of  associating 
ourselves  with  the  national  so  that  we  may 
all  become  international.  Let  us  extend  a 
hand  of  friendship  to  all,  and  by  Gcxl's 
grace,  despite  what  happens,  may  It  always 
be  there  for  anyone  to  take. 

Gay  V.  Wessenberg.  an  educator  in 
Tampere,  Finland,  writes: 

Your  faithfulness  and  thoughtfulness  to- 
ward us  stray  visitors  appearing  only  once 
and  then  again  blown  by  all  winds  to  far 
away  corners  of  the  world  Is  admirable 
After  my  return  home  from  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  America  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  our  International  Crossroads, 
but  fate  took  me  to  India  and  Egypt  as  a 
U  N.  expert  on  various  assignments.  Great 
things  happened  In  our  own  country  In  my 
own  field  of  youth  work.  My  school  was 
transferred  from  the  capital  to  Tampere,  the 
second  In  our  country  and  our  largest  In- 
dustrial center.  So  many  current  things 
seemed  to  be  always  requiring  my  atten- 
tion, that  little  was  left  over  for  things  In 
the  periphery.  The  more  grateful  I  am  for 
your  persistence  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
me  and  us  all.  Only  In  this  way  a  body  like 
our  Crossroads  gains  Importance  and  Influ- 
ence and  keeps  us  thinking  In  terms  of  a 
worldwide  brotherhood  of  man.  I  wish  you 
the  best  of  success  and  God's  blessings. 

Shyam  Sundar  Misra,  a  social  worker 
and  leader  in  tlie  Servants  of  India  So- 
ciety, writes: 

My  association  with  the  International 
Crossroads   Sunday   morning   breakfast    will 
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ever  remain  green  In  my  mind.  I  consider 
it  to  be  one  at  the  most  friendly  and  un- 
inhibited gatbcTlngi  of  people  representing 
different  pmrxa  of  the  globe.  I  am  oonrlnced 
that  no  better  method  than  this  ooold  be 
devised  of  bringing  about  international  un- 
derstanding and  friendahip.  I  fervently 
pray  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
institution. 

John  Schwarzenbach.  a  former  grad- 
uate student  at  Cornell  University,  writes 
from  the  design  ofQce  of  the  Aero  engine 
plant  at  Derby.  England. 

Many  thanks  Indeed  for  the  several  re- 
ports and  letter  which  you  have  sent  to 
me  since  I  became  a  life  member  after  my 
single  visit  one  Stinday  morning  6  years  ago 
I  do  send  my  best  wishes  for  yotir  coming 
anniversary  celebration,  and  for  all  your 
future  meetings. 

Akira  I.  Ohsawa,  supervisor  of  Tokyo- 
Adachi  Board  of  Education,  writes: 

I  cannot  read  yoiir  message  without  re- 
membering the  first  International  Cross- 
roads Sunday  morning  breakiast  which 
gave  me  a  chance  to  meet  many  young  men 
of  great  promise  and  leadership  It  lias 
passed  alnsost  a  year  since  I  came  back 
to  Japan  but  I  feel  it  is  only  now  or  just 
yesterday  that  I  flnislied  my  special  trip 
to  your  country  So  distinct  and  clear  the 
first  breakfast  table  is.  As  they  say.  Well 
begun,  half  done,"  my  trip  was  started  well 
by  your  hospitality  that  you  gave  me  an 
honor  to  Join  that  table  I  saw  and  observed 
your  country  and  people  and  think  that 
American  soul  consists  of  three  components, 
construction  of  an  interrelated,  coherent 
unit,  that  Is  to  say:  ili  the  central  circle 
which  they  keep  as  a  core  In  heart  and  mind 
Is  "God  in  heaven,  freedom  on  earth."  and 
(2)  the  first  surrounding  band  is  •'recreation 
In  life."  and  (3)  the  second  surrounding  band 
represents  the  people  s  attitude  toward  en- 
joyment of  games  in  life."  Observers  or 
visitors  to  your  country  are  apt  to  pay  atten- 
tion only  to  the  outer  aspects  and  say.  "Too 
much  enjoyment  in  American  life.  They 
think  too  much  of  how  to  enjoy  life.  It  Is 
so-called  materialism  I  think,  however, 
that  we  should  observe  another  inner  aspect 
through  It  and  then  the  most  inner  space 
of  soul — "God  in  heaven,  freedom  on  earth" 
from  which  politics,  literatures,  philosophy, 
education  come  to  form  and  establish  Ameri- 
can modern  life.  These  three.  I  am  sure. 
are  all  coherent.  Interrelated  circle  construc- 
tion. When  I  visited  American  homes,  I 
found  the  similar  construction  in  them — 
functional  aspect  or  space  (for  privacy  and 
function  of  life)  and  relaxation  space  sur- 
rounding the  inner  space  and  semisocial 
space  (a  garden  or  space  surrounding  the 
other  spaces  to  open  to  publics  as  well  as 
to  ones  own ) .  When  I  talk  about  my  im- 
pression and  observation  of  your  people,  I 
always  talk  these  three  components — unit — 
emphasizing  the  inner  space  of  heart.  When 
I  think  about  International  Crossroads  Sun- 
day morning  breakfast,  I  remember  free- 
dom on  earth.  God  in  heaven"  as  a  symbol 
of  it  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Let  me  pray  success  of  our  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast table. 

Denis  Robinson,  a  Canadian,  writes: 
In  this  age  group  there  is  a  maximum  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  potential  unification  of 
all  [peoples  and  all  nations,  and  a  minimum 
of  bias,  prejudices,  and  unpleasant  memories 
of  the  past  to  burden  them  down.  It  is 
indeed  these  young  people,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  steadily  gazing  ahead,  who  wiU,  in 
my  opinion,  undoubtedly  bring  to  reality  the 
hopes  and  longings  of  all  of  mankind,  namely 
a  sense  of  oneness  that  precludes  condemna- 
tion, replacing  It  with  understanding,  that 


abolishes  fear  and  hate,  and  envy,  develop- 
ing instead  an  attitude  of  self-confidence 
and  self-reliance,  and  pervading  the  whole, 
a  never  before  felt  unity. 

Fred  Heley,  professional  engineer  and 
scoutmaster.  Burlington,  Canada,  com- 
ments: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  sim- 
ilar p»-ogramB  could  be  arranged  in  all  cities 
around  the  world.  I  know  of  no  other  meet- 
ings which  consist  of  Just  anybody  from 
anywhere  to  discuss  Just  any  topic  for  the 
sake  of  good  will  and  fellowship  All  the 
people  involved  In  this  fine  Job  are  to  be 
iiighly  commended  and  such  recognition  is 
evident  in  the  willingness  of  outstanding 
men  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  in  coming 
out  to  speak  on  timely  topics.  I  am  sure 
all  those  who  have  attended  one  of  your 
meetings  appreciate  as  I  do  that  you  want  to 
make  all  people  friends  and  part  of  the  same 
world. 

John  L.  Handley,  automobile  distrib- 
utor, Birmingham.  England,  who  came 
to  the  anniversary  breakfast,  wrote  m 
anticipation  of  his  visit : 

I  too  am  looking  forward  to  the  16th  anni- 
versary meeting  as  I  think  it  is  quite  fxissibie 
that  I  may  be  in  Washinet--,r.  at  the  time 
Needless  to  say.  U  the  opportunity  arise?  for 
me  to  be  in  the  vicinity  I  shall  be  there  I 
think  you  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  keep 
my  name  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  copies 
of  any  releases  which  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time  I  am  looking  forward  very  much 
to  visiting  your  great  country  once  again 
and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  muke  rii  many 
friends  as  I  made  on  my  last  trip. 

James  W.  Cornish,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  writes: 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  depth 
and  in  fact  the  breadth  and  height  of  your 
1961  talks  and  this  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
great  attributes  of  Crossroads  and  indeetl 
the  American  people  generally  In  our  day 
probably  more  than  in  any  previous  era  we 
must  strive  for  more  understanding  and  this 
can  only  be  achieved  by  being  actively  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  God.  This  is  where  our 
Mexican  correspondent  Is  so  right  The 
(Xjwer  of  giving  out  of  one  s  self  and  appre- 
ciating whatever  is  noble  and  loving  in  an- 
other I  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  would 
remember  us  in  your  prayers  Paul  as 
indeed  you  and  Crossroads  are  regularly  in 
ours 

Gottfried  Hesse,  a  German  divinity 
student,  w:-ites: 

I  rememl>er  the  morning,  when  I  was  a 
member,  very  good.  I  had  Just  a.'-rived  a  few 
days  before  in  your  very  nice  country,  and 
It  was  quite  an  experience  to  take  part  in 
this  meetinij. 

J.  Rooney.  general  secretary,  YMCA 
Durban.  SDUth  Africa,  writes: 

What  gloi'ious  opportunities  you  have  pro- 
vided for  liie  local  community  and  what 
wonderful  jjrivileges  you  have  Oifered  to  the 
strangers  visiting  your  great  country 
Through  your  hospitality  they  will  not  long 
be  strangers,  but  friends,  not  only  to  you 
and  your  fellow  Americans,  btit  with  their 
fellow  guests.  Although  g'jod  progress  h.-^s 
been  made  In  fellowship  and  understanding 
among  sonre  of  the  nations,  time  is  short 
and  we  ordinary  lay  people  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  leave  matters  in  the  hands  of  our 
world  staKtsmen  and  politicians.  By  the 
very  nature  of  their  calling,  they  must  gen- 
erally be  t^hind  the  times.  The  peace  of 
the  world  depends  just  as  much  on  John 
Citizen  as  it  does  on  our  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations,    It's  change  of  heart  in 


the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  every 
country  that  is  so  important.  However  sin- 
cere and  pious  the  resolutions  passed  in 
world  conferences,  they  are  nothing  but 
words  if  not  supported  by  their  rank  and 
file  Here  Is  where  your  wonderful  Idea 
triumphs  It  brings  people  together  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  unobtrusively  puts 
over  the  message  of  good  will  It  demon- 
strates that  our  YMCA  motto  Is  no  empty 
one  May  your  Sunday  morning  breakfasts 
continue  to  flourish;  its  repercussions  arc 
heard  around  the  world. 

Dr  Ifalo  G.  Gabrielli,  physicist,  Tri- 
este. Italy,  writes: 

In  a  world  which,  throtigh  different  and 
not  always  right  ways,  looks  for  the  peace 
and  the  understanding  among  men.  your 
activity  is  a  big  torch 

In  the  light  of  this  Easter,  in  the  light 
of  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for  the 
men  of  each  country  and  each  time,  in  this 
new  spring,  which  offers  freely  the  sense 
of  the  wonder  of  the  universe,  our  soul 
opens  itself  toward  our  neighbor,  our  broth- 
ers of  the  whole  world. 

CjuM  the  common  effort  of  the  leaders 
of  the  peoples.  Illuminated  by  the  heaven's 
wisdom,  the  efforts  of  men  of  good  will,  the 
next  ecumenical  council,  the  unifying  tend- 
ency of  all  churches,  bring  mankind  to 
consider  the  world  as  a  welcoming  garden 
open  to  everyone,  the  wonderful  palesu-a 
where  to  contend  in  a  civil  competition  of 
the  b-jdy  and  of  the  spirit,  directing  all 
energies  t.j  human  and  social  progress,  in 
the  bles-^ed  fight  against  htinger  and  pain 
Mankind  has  suffered  too  much  because  of 
misunderstanding  and  different  Ideologies  of 
personal  and  national  egoism 

Let  Us  try  to  love  others,  and  according 
to  the  promise  of  Christ  the  world  will 
realize  we  are  His  disciples 


CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  ASSEMBLY 
AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
mit me  to  report  briefly  on  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commissions  fifth  national 
assembly,  which  was  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  May  4  and  5. 

By  law — section  6 '  b )  1 2 )  of  Public  Law 
85-305;  71  Stat.  626 — the  national  assem- 
bly consists  of  representatives  of  civic. 
patriotic  and  historical  groups.  Its  job 
is  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  most  appropriate  ways 
of  commemorating  the  centennial  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  assembly  that  met  at 
Columbus  was  the  fifth  thus  far  held  by 
the  Coinmission. 

It  was  an  extremely  useful  meeting 
Thp  dclecates  came  from  throughout  the 
Nation.  They  represented  6  Governors 
and  no  fewer  than  60  organizations. 
Among  these  were  28  State  Civil  War 
centennial  commissions. 

Other  types  of  organizations  repre- 
sented were  the  following: 

National  and  regional  historical  asso- 
ciations. 

State  and  local  historial  ,societies. 

Patriotic  oi-ganizations. 

Civil  War  roimdtables. 

State  departments  of  archives  and  his- 
tory. 

State  departments  of  education. 

Local    Civil   War   centennial   commit- 

tOPS. 

Univer.sities  and  university  presses. 
Newspapers  and  broadcasters. 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
The    assembly    delegates    performed 
their  work  in  four  very  splendid  panels. 
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These  were  on  schools,  on  books  and 
sources,  on  music,  and  on  mass  media. 
Each  panel  sought  answers  to  two  ques- 
tions: How  can  the  organizations  in  our 
field  do  a  better  Job  of  teaching  Civil 
War  history  to  students  and  laymen? 
What  can  these  organizations  most  use- 
fully do  in  connection  with  the  centen- 
nial? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  tlie  panel 
method  of  conductmg  a  national  assem- 
bly, tried  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
was  a  complete  success.  Tliis  happy 
result  came  about.  I  believe,  for  two 
siiiiple  reasons:  The  experts  who  guided 
the  panels — outstanding  men  and  wom- 
en in  their  fields — had  something  to 
say  and  said  it  directly  and  simply;  this 
in  turn  generated  audieiicc  participa- 
tion in  the  discussions.  The  product  was 
a  series  of  stimulating  discussions  and 
useful  recommendations. 

The  program  committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  David  C.  Mearns.  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  deserves  :he  highest  praise  for 
the  excellent  work  ;t  began  last  Septem- 
ber in  formulating  the  assembly  agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close  let  me 
emphasize  three  other  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  fifth  national  as.sembly.  One 
of  these  was  the  narm  hospitality  ac- 
corded to  all  who  attended  by  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  of  Columbus.  This  was 
symbolized  by  the  presence  of  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  DiSalle.  the  State's  Gov- 
ernor, who  took  time  from  his  busy 
schedule  personally  to  welcome  the  dele- 
gates. It  was  symbolized  also  in  the 
cordial  greetings  from  Columbus'  Mayor 
W.  Ralston  WesLlake.  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Albert  Giles. 

A  second  outstanding  feature  was 
the  splendid — indeed,  indispensable — 
support  of  the  Ohlc  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  and  lY  e  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety. These  fine  organizations  were  co- 
hosts  of  the  assembly.  Their  members 
and  their  staffs  performed  a  near  miracle 
in  making  Uie  mi  ny  and  complex  ar- 
rangements. In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  cite  the  invaluable  labors  of 
Messrs.  Erwin  C.  Zepp  and  Robert  S. 
Harper. 

F^inaliy.  there  wus  the  keynote  address 
delivered  by  Allan  Nevins.  It  was 
thoughtful,  eloquent,  moving.  But  let 
it  speak  for  itself.    And  let  it  be  read : 

Ketnote  Address  bt  Allan  Nevtns.  Cii.mr- 
MAN.  Civil  Wsh  Centennial  Commission 
(■'Worth  all  the  lives  it  cost  ••—Emerson  1 
The<xlore  Roosevelt  once  told  a  story  he 
had  heard  from  a  survivor  of  Second  Manas- 
sas This  man.  a  Junior  Union  officer,  had 
two  legs  carried  away  by  a  fragment  of  shell. 
John  Pope's  defeited  forces  left  their 
wounded  behind,  n  day  or  two  after  the 
battle — It  may  have  been  longer,  fcr  some 
W'Unded  men  Iny  t:ntcnded  on  that  field  a 
week — the  officer  ani  five  comrndes  were  ly- 
ing in  a  little  tent.  ThOFC  six  men  had  lost 
among  them  seven  l»gs.  E^•en  the  victorious 
Confederates  had  little  to  eat,  and  their 
wounded,  too,  were  ill-succored.  The  Union 
group  was  tortured  by  hunger,  by  files,  by 
pain,  by  we.diness,  p.nd  above  all  by  thirst. 
Nobody  came  to  the  helpless  cripples,  who 
Iny  moaning  for  water.  Just  outside  their 
tent  lay  a  Confederate  soldier  with  a  horrible 
Wound  In  his  left  side:  "an  unkempt  pri- 
vate soldier,  hagg£  rd  and  ghastly  in  his 
bl(X)dy  uniform."  bearing  the  men  in  the 
tent  crying  for  water,  the  dying  southerner. 


to  whom  every  movement  was  anguish, 
hitched  himself  by  inches  toward  some  apple 
trees  a  few  rods  distant.  Several  windfalls 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  he  thrust  them  Into 
his  pockets.  Then,  using  his  sound  side, 
he  agonlBedly  Inched  himself  back  to  the 
tent.  He  passed  the  apples  to  the  nearest 
hands,  and  the  wounded  bit  eagerly  into 
the  refreshing  fruit.  "But  when  they  turned 
to  thank  their  nameless  Ijenefactor  it  was 
too  late,  for  the  effort  had  opened  his  wound, 
and  he  was  already  dead." 

Thomas  Carlyle.  a  sensitive  man,  shrank 
In  revulsion  from  our  Civil  War.  The  fact 
that  millions  of  Americans,  of  the  same 
blood,  the  same  religion,  the  same  Ideals. 
thould  take  to  butchering  each  other  seemed 
to  him  an  Indictment  of  oitr  democracy. 
Divining  that  slaverj-  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
conflict,  he  decided  that  the  Issue  of  the 
Negro's  status  by  no  means  Justified  such 
a  holocaust  of  lives  and  property.  His  re- 
mark.s  that  the  war  wns  a  fire  In  a  dirty 
chimney  deeply  grieved  the  North.  Yet  he 
was  far  from  indifferent  to  such  examples 
of  valor  and  magnanimity  as  that  which 
Roosevelt  described.  It  is  well  to  recall 
again  an  eloquent  illustration  of  his  nobler 
feeling. 

Among  the  young  Massachusetts  men  who 
gave  their  lives  were  two  gallant  colonels, 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  who  had  warmly  admired  Carlyle. 
Shaw,  leader  of  the  54th  Massachusetts,  'he 
Immortal  colored  command,  died  at  the 
head  of  his  clumn  charging  Fort  Wagner. 
■Right  up  the  red  rampart's  slippery 
swell,  with  he;.rt  that  beat  a  charge  he 
fell" — *e  all  knew  Jiinics  Russell  Lowell's 
lines  on  the  St  Gaudens  Monument  on  Bos- 
ton Comm.on.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who 
had  married  Shaw's  sister  Josephine — photo- 
graphs show  him  a  rarely  handsome  young 
man,  hrr  a  rarely  beautiful  girl — had  parted 
from  his  bride  almost  at  the  altar  to  go  to 
the  front.  He  was  slain  at  Cedar  Creek. 
Both  men  were  Harvard  graduates;  both  had 
read  and  admired  Carlyle.  Three  years  after 
the  war  short  biographies  of  them  and  of  95 
othrr  graduates  who  had  been  killed  ap- 
peared in  the  "Harvard  Memorial  Biogra- 
phies," two  volumes  edited  by  another  gal- 
lant soldier.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hlgglnson. 
Thereupon  Charles  Russell  Lowell's  widow, 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  sent  the  volumes  to 
Ciu-lyle,  with  a  request  that  he  read  their 
lives,  and  reconsider  his  views  on  the  war. 
Carlyle  replied  In  a  letter  which  the  family 
pave  me  to  copy  a  year  or  two  ago.  He 
wrote  from  Chelsea,  March  10,  1870: 

"Dear  Madam:  I  received  your  gentle,  kind, 
and  beautiful  message,  and  In  obedience  to 
so  touching  a  command,  soft  to  me  as  sun- 
light or  moonlight,  but  imperative  as  few 
could  be.  I  have  read  those  lives  you  marked 
for  mc;  with  several  of  the  others  and  In- 
tend to  read  the  whole  before  I  finish.  Many 
thanks  to  you  for  these  volumes  and  that 
note.  It  would  need  a  heart  much  harder 
than  mine  not  to  recognize  the  high  and 
noble  Fpirit  that  dwelt  in  these  young  men, 
•their  heroic  readiness,  complete  devotedness, 
their  patience,  diligence,  shining  valor  and 
virtue  In  the  cause  they  saw  to  be  the  high- 
est— while  alas  any  difference  I  may  feel 
on  that  latter  point,  only  deepens  to  me  Uie 
sorrowful  and  noble  tragedy  that  each  of 
their  brief  lives  is.  You  may  believe  me. 
madam.  I  would  strew  flowers  on  their  graves 
along  with  you,  and  piously  bid  them  rest 
in  hope.  It  is  not  doubtful  to  me  that  they 
also  have  added  their  mite  to  what  Is  the 
eternal  caure  of  God  and  man;  or  that,  in 
circuitous  but  sure  ways,  all  men,  black  and 
white,  will  infallibly  get  their  profit  cut 
of  the  same 

"With    many    thanks    nnd    rog.irds     dear 
madr.m.  I  remain, 

"Yours  sincerely. 

"T.  CkRLYLE." 


That  letter  Josephine  Shaw  LoweU.  who 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  social 
workers  of  New  York  City,  treasured  along- 
side another  note.  As  her  husband  lay  dying 
after  Cedar  Creek,  he  Imd  siunmoned  enough 
strength  to  pencil  a  few  words  to  her.  She 
read  them,  sealed  them  up.  and  never  showed 
them  to  anyone;  at  her  death  her  heirs 
burned  the  note  unopened  as  too  sacred  for 
other  eyes  to  see.  But  they  permitted  me 
to  publish  Carlyle's  letter,  with  Its  solemn 
tribute  to  the  fallen:  "They  added  their 
mit^  to  the  eternal  cause  of  God  and  man  '" 

Mp.ny  of  the  f-ains  and  losses  of  any  great 
war  are  Intangible  and  incomputable.  No- 
body can  say  whether  the  gain  to  society 
from  the  work  which  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  would  have  done  had 
they  livcJ  would  have  been  greater  than 
the  gain  we  mny  take  from  the  heroic  ex- 
ample which  these  two  rare  spirits  set  My 
own  belief  is  that  their  example,  and  that  of 
countless  others.  North  and  South,  was  worth 
more.  If  rightly  apprehended  and  appre- 
ciated, than  any  material  work  they  could 
have  accomplished  That  was  what  the 
historian  Parkman  thought;  he  wrote  Mrs. 
Shaw  saying  thrt  he  envied  her  husband  his 
death,  so  eloquent  of  the  highest  consecra- 
tion. That  was  what  the  poet  James  Rtissell 
Lowell  thought  when  he  wrote: 

"Virtue   treads   paths  that  end   not   in   the 
grave: 
No  bar  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave: 
And  to  the  saner  mind 

We  rather  B<'em  the  dead  that  stayed 
behind." 

But  the  example  counts  only  if  rightly 
apprehended  and  appreciated;  only  if  at- 
tentively studied,  and  drawn  thoughtfully 
int:T  the  texture  of  our  own  lives.  It  Is  this 
fact  that  makes  the  task  of  conamemoration 
so  large  and  so  significant.  In  a  great  part, 
the  task  Is  one  of  spiritual  interpretation. 
How  many  ha.e  said  this,  and  how  fer- 
vently and  earnestly  some  of  tliem  have  said 
it.  "Fellow  cit.zens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory. No  personal  significance,  or  insignifi- 
cance, can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trail  tlirough  which  we  pass  wUl  light 
us  down,  in  honor  or  dislionor.  to  the  lat/cst 
generation.  "  Tliat  is  the  voice  of  the  great- 
est figure  of  the  epoch.  In  what  honor  the 
fiery  trial  did  Ught  him,  and  many  another, 
down;  and  whut  spiritual  strength  we  can 
gain  from  studying  the  manifold  honor  they 
did  their  time.  Or  we  hear  another  voice 
in  an  equally  familiar  passage;  "In  our 
youths  our  he,'>rts  were  touched  with  fire, 
it  was  given  us  to  learn  at  the  outset  that 
hfe  is  a  profDund  and  passionate  thing. 
W^hlle  we  are  permitted  to  scorn  nothing  but 
indifference,  and  do  not  undervalue  the 
worldly  rewards  of  ambition,  we  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes,  over  and  at>ove  the  gold- 
fields,  the  Bnowy  height  of  honor,  and  it  is 
for  us  to  bear  the  report  to  those  who  come 
after  us."  That  is  the  voice  of  a  soldier 
who  l>ecame  a  great  Jurist,  Oliver  Wendell 
H'lnies  We  come  after,  we  have  heard  tlie 
report,  and  it  is  for  us  so  to  understand  It, 
so  take  It  to  heart,  and  so  carry  its  import 
to  others  that  it  will  aid  for  generations  in 
toughening  and  exalting  the  character  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Centennial  Commission  has  two  great 
opportunities.  One  is  to  help  ilium. nate 
t!ie  Civil  War  period  a%  a  totality;  not  r.s  a 
military  spectacle,  or  a  p>olitlcal  pageant  or 
an  economic  convulsion,  or  a  profound  so- 
ci.il  and  cultural  upheaval,  but  as  a  commin- 
gling of  all  these  elements  and  others.  Some 
of  its  aspects,  the  military  In  particular, 
have  been  too  much  emphasized,  while  others 
have  been  too  much  Ignored.  This  as- 
sembly in  the  Ohio  capital  specially  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  cert.iin  of  the  neglected  as- 
pects of  the  conflict.  The  more  we  study 
the  war  as  a  totality,  and  the  harder  we 
strive   to  lift    ourselves  above  Its  details   to 
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lt«  larger  algnlflcance,  the  deeper  will  be  the 
lessonB  It  teaches  ub. 

No  thorough  student  of  the  war  can  es- 
cape the  conviction  that  it  waa  essentially 
a  national  tragedy,  and  a  national  reproach. 
It  was  an  event,  properly  considered,  in  re- 
viewing which  Americans  must  feel  less  of 
pride  and  exaltation  than  of  self-reproach 
and  regret.  We  should  never  underempha- 
size  the  physical  agony,  the  mental  angvUsh. 
the  long-continued  griefs,  the  moral  degra- 
dation, the  loss  and  the  degeneracy  of  the 
conflict.  We  should  never  glorify  bloodshed. 
War  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the  prog- 
ress of  mankLlnd;  it  Is  a  curse  to  civilization. 

But  when  we  view  the  war  as  a  whole  we 
can  see  that  it  had  more  compensations 
than,  looking  solely  at  its  military  and  polit- 
ical aspects,  we  might  suppose.  "War,"  said 
the  Greek  Heraclltus,  "Is  the  father  of  all 
things."  War  Is  a  tremendous  stimulant, 
lending  an  Impulse  to  a  great  variety  of 
forces;  war  is  a  powerful  catalyst,  stirring 
all  the  components  of  life,  and  giving  the 
atoms  of  society  a  new  order.  If  some  of 
Its  Imipactfi  and  products  are  evil,  some  also 
are  good.  And  above  all,  what  a  renewal  of 
moral  force,  and  what  a  sense  of  spiritual 
exaltation  reflective  study  of  the  better  ele- 
ments of  the  tremendous  conflict  can  lend 
to  the  better  elements  of  the  Nation.  Just 
after  Sumter  both  North  and  South  were 
quick  to  say  that  the  war  had  been  a  cleans- 
ing wind;  that  it  had  given  back  integrity  to 
two  inert  and  irresolute  sections.  "What 
an  infusion  of  character."  said  Emerson, 
"went  out  from  Harvard  and  other  colleges." 
The  example  of  Colonels  Lowell  and  Shaw, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
gave  up  their  hopes,  ambitions,  and  tender - 
est  ties,  for  the  sake  of  principle,  is,  If  prop- 
erly recalled,  of  priceless  worth  to  subseqxient 
generations. 

It  Is  our  task  to  see  that  all  this  devotion 
and  sacrifice  is  properly  recalled,  and  is  knit 
into  the  character  of  our  generation.  It  is 
no  small  task.  It  requires  plan,  and  labor, 
and  courage.  That  this  assembly  gathers 
together  so  many  devoted  men  and  women 
is  a  proof,  we  may  hope,  that  the  planning 
and  the  industry  are  being  mustered.  Let 
it  not  be  said  of  us.  as  one  American  Presi- 
dent once  said  of  another:  "He  meant  well. 
but  he  meant  well  feebly."  Let  It  rather  be 
said  of  us  that  we  showed,  in  the  years  that 
stretch  from  the  commemoration  of  Shlloh 
to  the  commemoration  of  Appomattox,  a 
full  sense  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  escape 
history,  that  we  must  not  lightly  forfeit  all 
the  solemn  lessons  of  this  heroic  and  tragic 
period. 

EFFECT  OP  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 
ON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
asain  today  as  I  have  done  so  often 
here,  and  with  increasing  frequency  and 
some  sadness  that  I  have  to  come  again 
and  again  to  talk  about  the  textile 
situation.  I  continue  to  talk  about  this 
particular  problem,  not  peculiar  to  my 
particular  area  of  the  country  but  so 
important  to  it,  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  pending  before  the  Tariff  Com- 


mission at  this  time  a  proposal  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  cotton  to  our  competitors 
who  now  have  an  8 '2 -cent  advantage  in 
raw  cotton  on  the  world  market.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  particular  pro- 
posal is  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
there  is  now  pending  before  some  paii- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill, 
H.R.  9900.  We  of  the  textile  industry 
would  feel  much  more  assured  about  H.R. 
9900  if  we  had  the  assurances  that  the 
proposals  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
were  going  to  receive  the  favorable  ac- 
tion wh.Kh  we  expect  and  which  the 
facts  of  the  situation  demand. 

Recently  we  have  been  advised  of  a 
peculiar  situation.  We  commend  those 
who  entered  into  the  recent  Geneva 
agreement  for  their  efforts.  But  we 
find  upon  examination  that  under  the 
terms  of  those  agreements  once  a  seg- 
ment of  the  textile  industry  has  made  its 
case  that  it  has  been  harmed  and  once 
negotiations  are  entered  Into,  or  formal 
negotiations  requested,  automatically 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  imports  of  110 
percent  of  the  previous  12  months.  On 
its  face  that  particular  provision  looks 
like  a  saving  provision,  on  its  face  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  part  of  the  solution  which 
the  textile  industry  must  have  if  it  is 
to  survive  in  the  distant  future.  How- 
ever, we  find  that  the  Japanese,  and  pos- 
sibly others,  with  their  accustomed  sa- 
gacity in  getting  our  domestic  market — 
they  have  taken  away  the  southeastern 
Asia  markets  and  have  invaded  others — 
have  incieased  the  volume  of  exports  in 
certain  fields  of  the  industry  in  the  past 
4  or  5  months  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  105  percent  is  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  imports  in  the  1961  calen- 
dar year  or  in  the  12  months  previous  to 
the  Gene'va  agreement.  So,  if  they  wish 
to  zero  i.n  on  a  particular  part  of  the 
Industry  it  is  easy  to  increase  under  the 
volimtary  quota  or  voluntary  system  that 
they  are  now  under  in  connectioii  with 
a  particular  segment  of  the  industry 
which  they  seek  to  secure  for  the  Japa- 
nese as  they  have  done  in  the  gingham 
and  in  the  velveteen,  and  in  certain  other 
parts  of  the  industry,  in  effect  putting 
domestic  production  out  of  business. 

I  would  rather  not  go  into  specific 
cases  hf.'re  because  of  things  that  are 
pending,  but  that  is  how  serious  the 
situation  can  get,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
posed agreements  that  have  been  made 
in  good  faith.  That  is  how  serious  the 
situation  may  get  in  other  areas  of  the 
textile  industry  not  previously  adversely 
affected  to  that  extent. 

Now,  down  in  South  Carolina  there  is 
a  trade  paper  which  is  put  out,  a  very 
good  paper,  and  while  on  occasion,  as  I 
said  before,  it  has  taken  me  to  task 
because,  I  suppose,  of  my  political  aflBlia- 
tions — and  it  has  that  privilege,  we  hav- 
ing a  free  press — nevertheless  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  textile  industry.  It  is  called 
the  Textile  Reporter.  I  have  here  the 
May  10  edition,  1962,  in  which  this  state- 
ment is  made: 

Modernization  Advised  During  Trade 
Pacts 
The  1-year  and  5-year  international  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  may  be  a  '  kl.ss  of 
death"  "X)  the  textile  Industry  unless  the 
time  is  used  to  modernize  plant  equipment 
and  techniques,  a  miUniHU  warns.     Impruvc- 


ments  In  the  Industry  are  necessary  In  order 
to  attain  a  level  at  cost  and  efflclency  which 
will  allow  domestic  mills  to  successfully 
com{>ete  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Now,  we  have  this  potential  before  us. 
We  are  being  tempted  with  the  idea,  not 
yet  being  debated  but  I  assume  it  will 
come  here,  of  some  connection  with  the 
Common  Market  which  will  affect  do- 
mestic production,  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  will  affect  the  potential  of  our 
foreign  markets.  Now,  the  question  that 
we  in  the  textile  industry  want  to  know 
and  must  know  is.  What  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  enter  the  Conmion  Market 
in  aiiy  form  of  agreement?  What  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  those  imports  from 
other  places  than  the  Common  Market 
which  are  presently  reducing  textile  em- 
ployment and  presently  reducing  textile 
production  and  consuming  domestic 
markets  of  the  United  States?  If  we 
have  any  connection  with  the  Common 
Market,  what  advantage,  if  any,  will 
the  textile  people  have?  And,  I  speak 
not  only  of  those  who  run  the  textile 
plants;  I  am  talking  about  those  people 
who  work  in  them  and  who  are  tax- 
payers, wage  earners,  mothers,  fathers, 
citizens  of  this  land.  What  advantages 
will  they  have?  That  is  a  question  that 
must  be  determined  here  before  the  tex- 
tile people  can  afford  to  endorse  the 
Common  Market. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  is  pecubar 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  opposed  certain  provisions  of 
the  administration's  pror)osed  foreign 
trade  bill.    This  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Pri>\islons  of  the  administration's  proposed 
foreign  trade  bill  will  make  It  difficult  for 
an  industry  to  obtain  relief  from  the  effects 
of  a  tariff  concession,  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  rejx)rted  to  Congress. 

Well,  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  feel 
that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  any 
relief  in  the  past.  We  had  written  into 
the  law  a  very  fine  provision  known  as 
the  savings  clause  or  peril-point  pro- 
vision, which  was  supposedly  written  in 
to  protect  the  industry  or  give  it  relief 
in  the  form  of  tariff  adjustment  or  quota 
adjustment  in  the  event  that  industry 
was  hurt.  We  have  talked  r.bout  it  time 
and  time  again  here.  In  fact,  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  make  recommenda- 
tions and  the  administration  in  pwwer 
at  that  time  would  not  accept  the  recom- 
mendations, and  therefore  the  industry 
was  ignored  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  ignored  and  the  problem  was  ig- 
nored. I  do  not  intend  to  be  partisaii 
about  it.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  re- 
gardless of  who  is  at  fault,  because  peo- 
ple were  put  out  of  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  the  last 
person  to  oppose  change.  I  suppose  if  I 
had  been  here  when  the  original  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed 
I  may  have  voted  for  it  in  good  faith  as 
it  was  designed  to  procure  for  our  coun- 
try the  strategic  materials  we  did  not 
have  either  in  the  form  of  raw  materials 
or  manufactured  goods  and  that,  in  turn, 
we  might  use  our  great  productive  ca- 
pacity to  fui-nish  goods  to  countries 
which  had  materials  we  wanted,  but  did 
not  have  the  things  we  were  able  to  pro- 
duce. But  if  I  had  been  here  during  the 
different  times  that  this  particular  pro- 
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gram  came  up  for  1  enewal,  and  the  abor- 
tions which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
perversions  of  the  [  rogram — because  that 
is  what  happened — I  am  sure  I  would 
have  fought  it  just  as  hard  as  I  fought 
the  program  and  :,he  extension  in  1958, 
when  we  who  beheve  in  the  American 
workers  and  we  fiom  the  textile  indus- 
try, particularly,  took  such  a  shellacking 
here. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaki?r,  to  turn  again  to  a 
more  serious  question  of  the  day,  the 
thing  that  has  corcerned  us  in  the  tex- 
tile mdustry  is  that  we  have  had  so  many 
promises  dangled  oefore  us  in  the  past 
and  yet  so  many  mills  have  closed  and 
so  many  headache's  have  developed  in 
trying  to  maintair  production,  and  the 
level  of  employment  and  the  prosperity 
which  flows  into  our  economy  as  a  re- 
sult, that  we  are  alvays  looking  for  hope. 
We  have  sp)oken  b(  fore  here  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  here  we  have  really  been  given  any 
real  hope. 

But.  as  we  have  said  before,  we  can- 
not keep  our  mills  running  on  hope.  We 
have  to  have  marlets  and  dollars  and 
jobs  and  the  ordinary  things  that  a  pro- 
ductive economy  a  "id  prosperous  econ- 
omy would  produce  So,  we  are  waiting 
to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  rea.sons  that 
I  am  here  today  is  because  I  think  this 
is  the  proper  forum  for  me  to  urge  again, 
if  the  Tariff  Commission  listens  to  the 
Congress — and  I  hope  it  does  on  other 
days  except  on  appropriation  days — 
that  we  in  the  Co:igress  would  like  an 
early  decision  of  .his  important  tariff 
matter. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distirguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  frier  d  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hemphi.lI  for  bringing  this 
very  important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  tlie  Congress.  I  feel  that  it  is  so 
timely.  Does  the  jrentleman  from  South 
Carolina  feel  thai  this  decision  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  should  be  made  and 
be  made  now,  before  this  very  important 
trade  bill  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
geiitleman.  I  ani  sure  that  his  people 
are  as  happy  and  proud  of  his  interest 
and  his  work  in  this  important  field  as  I 
am.  as  his  friend  and  admiier.  He  has 
a  district  which  i.'  very  similar  to  mine, 
in  which  the  basic  industry,  the  basic 
economy,  is  text:les.  He  and  I  have 
many  friends  there.  I  have  visited  his 
district  and  some  of  liis  friends  in  the 
textile  industry. 

They  are  all  concerned,  from  the  man 
who  sweeps  up  ir  the  mill,  to  the  man 
who  sits  in  the  office.  You  know,  we 
have  communications  now.  In  addition 
to  fine  transportation,  we  have  radio  and 
television,  our  r.ewspapcrs,  and  peo- 
ple know  now  vhat  is  going  on  in 
the  National  Conirress.  People  read  ar  i 
they  see  and  they  hear.  And  as  they 
hear  the  people  from  their  area,  their 
representatives — and  I  do  hope  and  I  do 
pray  that  we  are  A-orthy  Representatives 
of  their  consideration  and  the  honor  they 


have  conferred  upon  us — they  realize 
from  the  concern  which  we  express  as 
their  Representatives,  that  their  very 
future  is  at  stake.  While  I  like  the  idea 
of  rehabilitation  and  retraining  of  a  man, 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  a 
cotton  mill.  When  you  work  a  man  who 
is  45  or  50  years  old  in  a  cotton  mill,  he 
might  need  retraining  for  something 
else,  but  he  is  almost  worn  out.  The 
work  is  difficult  and  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly skilled.  It  requires  the  maxi- 
mum attention.  You  have  to  be  alert  at 
all  times.  It  used  to  be  that  we  could 
get  a  little  time  to  smoke,  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  smoke,  or  something  like  that. 
But  now  the  demands  of  the  industry, 
because  of  the  efficiency  and  the  compe- 
tition of  these  imports  are  such  that 
everybody  knows  that  you  have  to  work 
harder  and  faster,  and  that  you  are  more 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

All  of  these  people  down  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Alexander!  and  mine,  know  that 
this  is  a  critical  problem  and  they  are 
wondering  what  we  are  doing  with  it. 
And  they  have  asked  me  some  very  ele- 
mentary questions  about  it:  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  the  imports?" 

You  know,  down  in  South  Carolina  we 
passed  a  law  that  said  that  if  you  import 
textile  goods  from  Japan,  you  had  to 
advertise  them  in  the  store  window. 
The  State  Department  raised  sand  over 
it.  They  said  it  was  wrong.  We  said. 
"Why  is  it  wrong?  Why  is  it  wrong  to 
put  a  sign  in  a  store  window  where  people 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  textile 
production  come  into  the  shop?  Why 
not  tell  them  the  facts  of  life?"  And  we 
told  them. 

I  suppose  everybody  knows  that  every- 
one in  the  country  is  looking  for  indus- 
try. There  are.  I  suppose,  thousands  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade 
and  development,  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  similar  ambition,  in  various 
communities  of  the  Nation,  who  ai-e  try- 
ing to  get  industry  to  come  to  their 
particular  community. 

We  have  realized  in  our  part  of  the 
country'  that  in  certain  areas  of  farm- 
iiig  we  caiinot  compete  with  certain  are  ts 
of  the  country  which  have  been  able 
to  produce  the  things  that  we  formerly 
depended  upon  for  agricultural  subsis- 
tence in  the  economy.  We  know  that 
industrialization  is  necessary,  it  is  a 
must,  and  we  are  certain  it  is  coming 
to  us.  We  have  finally  realized  that  we 
have  water  which  we  must  conserve  and 
also  timber  which  we  can  use  for  pro- 
ductive purposes.  But  when  we  think 
of  it  to  ask  someone  to  come  down  to 
a  section  where  the  basic  economy  has 
been  textiles,  and  the  people  are  trained, 
they  are  qualified,  we  have  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  we  will  furnish  to  them  the 
kind  of  people  that  can  do  the  work, 
that  we  really  have  sufficient  labor.  That 
is  one  of  the  problems.  If  we  can  con- 
tinue our  textile  production,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  problem  of  any  cut- 
throat seaixh  for  industry,  avoiding  com- 
petition, as  much  as  we  want  industry. 
But  if  we  continue  the  course  which  this 
country  has  continued  for  10  or  12  years 
now,  then  we  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  unemployment,  and  none  of  us  want 
that. 


We  have  said  it  here  before,  but  it  is 
always  worth  repeating  in  case  some  in 
high  levels  have  forgotten  it.  and  ap- 
parently some  have  forgotten. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  out  of  a  job. 
Any  American  out  of  a  job  has  a  certain 
feeling  of  misgiving,  not  only  about  him- 
self, but  he  will  lose  a  httle  bit  of  faith 
in  his  country  and  the  free  enterprise 
system.  We  have  been  telling  Americans 
now  that  the  Government  is  concerned 
with  unemployment.  We  have  said  that 
here  and  people  in  other  high  places 
have  said  it.  We  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  unemployment.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  we  have  so  many  jobs 
in  the  Nation.  We  can  even  predict  so 
many  jobs  in  the  future.  But  all  the  pre- 
dictions, all  the  pride,  all  the  self-praise 
about  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  does 
not  feed  the  man  sitting  out  there  and 
saying.  "My  plant  had  to  close  up  be- 
cause of  imports.  Can  you  help  me  get  a 
job?" 

I  have  had  that  in  my  office  in  Chester. 
S C.  and  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
that  here  is  an  American.  Maybe  he 
was  not  one  of  the  great  scientists.  As 
somebody  said,  in  the  church  everybody 
cannot  be  the  preacher,  everybody  can- 
not be  officers,  somebody  has  to  be  in  the 
congregation.  That  man  in  my  office  was 
a  pai-t  of  the  American  congregation.  He 
has  been  given  reason  to  believe  h7.s  Gov- 
ernment will  always  be  concerned,  always 
be  on  the  watch  out,  always  help  him  to 
retain  his  job,  which  meant  his  dignity, 
his  food,  his  shelter,  his  clothing,  his 
self-respect,  his  abiUty  to  purchase,  and 
his  ability  to  pay  his  share  of  the  tax 
burden  to  support  the  programs  of  the 
Nation. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to 
us.  I  recollect  when  somebody  in  the 
American  Government  rose  up  and  did 
something  about  the  thing.  Now  we 
hear  of  the  murderers  of  the  world  who 
have  grabbed  some  American  and  kept 
him  prisoner  in  some  Communist  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  why  there  has  not 
been  the  effort  that  historically  the  world 
has  been  given  to  think  of  us.  I  think 
it  is  part  of  the  reason  some  people 
have,  when  the  workingman  down  there 
is  out  of  a  job,  that  they  are  trying  to 
think  of  the  masses  instead  of  one  per- 
son at  a  time.  But  every  American  is 
important.  It  is  a  poor  representative 
who  would  come  here  and  not  feel  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  his  district 
was  important.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
and  I  know  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina  feels  the  same  way 
because  he  and  I  have  discussed  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  fine  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  able  and 
consistent  protests  and  warnings  that  he 
has  given  with  respect  to  this  invasion  of 
American  industry,  agriculture,  and  la- 
bor by  foreign  imports.  I  am  presently 
engaged  in  my  office  in  answering,  I 
would  suppose,  between  300  and  400 
communications  from  members  of  the 
Machinists  Union  in  my  district  protest- 
ing the  importation  of  hand   tools.     I 
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tell  them  I  am  opposed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  hand  tools  into  this  coun- 
try, but  I  point  out  to  them  that  it  is  also 
a  question  of  the  end  product  and  the 
use  of  the  hand  tools  that  they  had  bet- 
ter be  interested  in  as  well.  It  is  not 
alone  the  hand  tools  but  it  is  the  end 
product  of  what  you  accomplish  with 
the  use  of  the  hand  tools,  and  if  that 
market  is  taken  over,  this  union  and 
all  others  like  them  throughout  the 
country  will  be  in  trouble.  The  gentle- 
man very  weU  sounds  a  warning  about 
the  retraining  of  45-  £ind  50-year-olds 
in  the  textile  industry.  What  you  are 
saying  about  the  retraining  of  45-  and 
50-year-olds,  present  employees  in  the 
textile  industry,  holds  good  for  the  45- 
and  50-year-old  employees  of  prac- 
tically any  other  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Where  are  they  going  to  go?  Who 
wants  them  at  that  age  when  they  start 
in  again  virtuaUy  as  apprentices  or  at 
least  with  little  seniority  in  a  new  plant 
someplace  else  in  the  country?  So  I 
again  want  to  conmiend  the  gentleman 
for  the  warning  that  he  is  sounding. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The 
gentleman  has  always  been  diligent  in 
this  particular  field.  We  do  have  a  prob- 
lem with  reference  to  the  45-  and  50- 
year-old  people.  I  have  told  the  young 
people  in  my  section  of  the  country,  "You 
had  best  get  yourself  a  good  education 
because  there  is  no  place  for  you  unless 
you  have  a  real  good  education.  As 
much  as  your  youth  and  your  vigor  may 
be  an  asset,  there  is  no  place  for  you  un- 
less you  have  a  good  education." 

These  people  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  particular  job  in  a  par- 
ticular industry,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  and  who  have  worked  for 
15  and  20  and  30  years  and  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  diversified  education 
have  a  real  problem,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  we  will  have  fac- 
ing us  in  the  future.  It  concerns  me 
greatly  because  I  have  seen  no  solution 
proposed  so  far  except  the  solution  of 
preserving  American  jobs.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  the  best  solution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  solution  that  the 
pending  bill  provides  amounts  to  a  dole. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  opposed  to 
doles  just  as  my  colleague  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  was  in  one  of  the 
wars  and  I  have  never  taken  anything 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  because  I  do 
not  think  one  ought  to  try  to  get  any- 
thing unless  he  needs  it.  I  commend 
those  who  did  so,  but  I  do  not  want  any- 
body giving  me  anything,  and  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  people  and  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's people  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  my  very 
good  friend. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  has  been  more 
consistent  in  coming  before  the  Congress 
and  calling  our  attention  to  this  problem 
so  eloquently  than  our  colleague.  Again 
I  want  to  commend  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.    I,  too.  am 


a  representative  of  a  textile  group  of 
people.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  intense  interest  in  the  jobs 
of  American  workers.  I  think  the  time 
for  action  is  now — by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  by  the 
administration  in  making  some  rectifica- 
tion in  the  differential  in  the  price  of 
cotton  that  the  American  textile  oper- 
ator has  to  pay  over  and  above  what  his 
competitor  pays  in  foreign  lands.  For 
instance,  it  is  8 '2  cents  a  pound  which 
in  the  overall  effect  is  approximately  the 
amount  he  has  to  pay  for  wages.  This  is 
one  angle  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  eloquently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  I,  for  one,  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  statement  today  in  behalf  of  the 
American  worker  and  want  to  tell  him 
that  I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  go  to  another  subject  that 
is  within  this  whole  subject,  a  matter  I 
think  is  important:  Any  trade  magazine 
you  pick  up  now  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
increasing  American  investments  abroad. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that  because  it 
means  that  we  are  making  friends  and 
using  our  know-how  and  making  money 
for  American  people;  but  I  do  not  want 
us  to  do  that  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can jobs,  at  the  expense  of  American  em- 
ployment; certainly  we  do  not  want  any 
flight  of  American  capital  overseas,  capi- 
tal that  should  be  used  here  providing 
new  construction,  improvements,  reno- 
vations, expansion,  and  either  continu- 
ing jobs  that  are  in  existence  or  provid- 
ing new  jobs. 

Somebody  asked :  If  you  know  so  much 
about  it  why  do  you  not  give  us  a  solu- 
tion? I  do  not  know.  History  gives  the 
solution.  After  World  War  II  until  we 
began  to  use  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  and  the  American  taxpayers'  mis- 
taken Government  policy  of  building 
plants  overseas  in  competition  with 
American  plants,  and  making  provision 
for  shipment  of  the  goods  back  into  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  the 
production  of  American  hands;  until  we 
did  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  a  solu- 
tion. Whether  or  not  we  have  on  our 
shoulders  the  whole  world  problems  is  a 
matter  of  general  argument.  Certainly 
we  did  a  great  job  of  rebuilding,  but  we 
did  too  good  a  job.  When  they  found 
out  that  Big  Brother  was  such  a  sucker, 
that  he  was  not  only  putting  up  the 
money  but  also  taking  in  the  production 
of  their  plants  they  rode  a  good  horse 
almost  to  death — the  textile  industry, 
certainly,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

History  has  given  us  a  solution.  I 
have  been  called  an  isolationist  and  peo- 
ple have  called  me  names.  You  know 
when  they  cannot  argue  with  you  they 
call  you  names.  When  a  person  can- 
not argue  the  merits  of  a  proposal  or 
if  you  disagree  he  calls  you  names. 
Newspapers  are  the  best  at  that  I  have 
ever  seen — and  the  worst.  Their  integ- 
rity has  gone  far  below  the  standards 
that  were  ever  intended  by  our  fore- 
fathers. They  resort  to  namecalling  for 
lack  of  reasons,  for  lack  of  integrity. 

May  I  finally  close  on  this  particular 
note:  We  down  In  the  textile  area  are 
still  paying  taxes,  we  are  still  furnishing 


men  for  the  services,  we  are  still  oc- 
cupying a  great  place,  we  hope,  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation.  We  are  proud 
of  our  traditional  service  to  this  country 
in  many  capacities,  our  production,  the 
taxes  we  pay,  and  we  want  to  continue, 
for  we  think  that  is  the  American  way. 
We  know  of  no  substitute  for  a  prosper- 
ous economy,  a  healthy,  happy,  religious, 
moral  community;  we  know  of  no  sub- 
stitute for  that;  and  I  dare  the  policy- 
makers who  say  there  is  some  substitute 
for  it  to  say  it  is  American  or  to  prove 
their  case  by  letter  or  even  by  some 
other  propaganda  that  the  various  exec- 
utives of  the  administrative  branches  put 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  have  just  been  appalled  at 
what  they  do.  They  hire  more  people 
to  do  more  writing  onesidedly  than  most 
of  the  lobbying  organizations.  Some  of 
them  are  atrocious. 

I  hand  out  that  challenge  and  I  have 
no  fear  either  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  any  other  place  that  it  will  be  re- 
futed or  any  other  position  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. A  prosperous,  hard  working, 
moral  American  industrial  community  is. 
and  must  be,  our  goal,  today,  tomorrow, 
and  in  the  future.  Then  we  can  use 
our  factories  and  our  farms  for  the  econ- 
omy of  our  own  people,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  flrst  duty. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  just  a  few  moments  ago  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BocGsJ,  the  majority  whip,  took 
the  floor  to  make  what  he  thought  was 
a  correction  of  the  Record  in  reference 
to  the  few  words  I  had  to  say  a  little  bit 
earlier  today  on  the  subject  of:  Where 
is  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby? 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  appar- 
ently made  the  statement  that  I  had 
stated  that  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une had  been  canceled  by  the  House 
leadership.  I  said  no  such  thing,  and 
had  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  been 
on  the  floor  when  I  spoke,  which  he  was 
not.  he  would  know  it. 

What  I  said  was,  "A  funny  thing  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  the  floor."  I 
looked  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  the  Speaker's  lobby  and  it  was  not 
there.  And  it  was  not  there  yesterday 
either.  And  I  have  been  told  since  that 
it  was  not  there  Monday.  Some  of  the 
boys  tell  me  further  that  it  was  not 
around  last  week.  But  say  that  it  had 
been  canceled  by  the  leadership?  Not 
at  all. 

All  I  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  was,  What 
has  happened  to  the  poor  old  Herald 
Tribune?    Where  is  it? 

And  all  I  ask  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  search  parties  be  dispatched  to 
look  for  the  poor  Herald  Tribune  and 
that  It  be  located  and  returned  to  its 
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rightful  place  in  the  Speaker's  lobby, 
so  that  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  might  read  what  is 
in  it. 

We  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  there  has  been  kind  of  a  news- 
paper burning  going  on  downtown,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  that  has  any  re- 
lationship to  the  Tribune's  disappear- 
ance around  here.  We  enjoy  reading 
the  Tribune,  and  tlie  Tribune  has  always 
been  nice  to  us.  Maybe  the  "Trib"  has 
teased  us  once  or  t'vice,  but  let  us  let  by- 
gones be  bygones  tnd  get  it  back  in  the 
rack;  all  right,  fel.ows? 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  none  of  us  in  any  way  blame 
any  member  of  the  staff  or  our  wonder- 
ful pages  for  the  loss  of  the  old  "Trib. " 
Clearly,  it  is  not  tneir  fault.  They  are 
a  wonderful,  honest,  hard-working  lot. 
and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them. 
The  boys  tell  me  they  have  conscien- 
tiously looked  for  c  ur  lost  Tribune  every 
day  these  last  da:/s.  and  I  know  they 
have.  I  shall  do  the  same.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  fond  hope  that  in  the  days  to 
come  I  will  once  ugain  find  the  "Trib" 
in  its  regular  old  place  where  it  has  had 
its  home  in  the  past.  Is  that  really  too 
much  to  ask? 


TAKEOVER  OF  AMERICAN  INDUS- 
TRIES IN  L.\TIN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI 
is  recognized  for  \l  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
In  this  country  vitw  with  alarm  the  at- 
tempts that  are  being  made  by  one  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  take 
over  certain  industries  in  which  Ameri- 
can capital  has  been  invested  in  large 
amounts.  We  regard  such  attempts  as 
unwarranted  intr  isions  by  a  national 
government  into  the  realm  that  is  tra- 
ditionally that  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  truly  American  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  not.  we  say  firmly  and  unequivocally, 
something  that  we  would  do  here  in  the 
United  States  and.  therefore,  it  is  not 
something  that  should  be  done  in  any 
democratic  Latin  American  nation. 

My  remarks  on  this  matter  should  not 
be  interpreted  by  anyone  as  an  attempt 
on  my  part  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  any 
of  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Likewise,  these  remarks  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  interference  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  as  I  see  that  duty,  to  caution 
those  who  would  take  such  steps  to 
nationalize  certain  industries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  and  domestic  inves- 
tors and  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic 
taxpayers  of  any  nation  so  concerned. 

Words  of  caution  already  have  been 
expressed  on  the  scene  by  one  repre- 
sentative of  our  country  and  a  report  of 
his  remarks  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  May  22  last. 

In  an  address  last  month  before  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Studies  at  Sao  Paulo. 
Brazil,  our  able  Ambassador  to  that 
counti-y,  the  Honorable  Lincoln  Gordon, 
warned  that  nationalization  of  all  pub- 
lic utilities  in  Brazil  is  not  the  way  to 
solve  the  country's  problems.  He  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  Socialists 
in  Western  Europe  have  learned  that 


transfer  of  utilities  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  does  not  guarantee  better 
service.  The  newspaper  article,  written 
by  Louis  R.  Stein  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  quoted  Ambassador  Grordon  as 
having  said: 

On  the  contrary,  nationalization  generally 
means  inefficiency,  padded  payrolls,  and 
political  abuse  of  economic  power. 

Ambassador  Gordon  was  also  reported 
to  have  remarked  that  the  European 
Socialists  "discovered  that  a  system  of 
controlled,  dispersed  private  initiative 
and  economic  administration,  combined 
with  indirect  government  incentives  and 
restrictions,  is  a  more  productive  form 
of  economic  organization  and  in  closest 
harmony  with  social  justice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  full  text 
of  the  newspaper  article  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

GouLART  Program  Hrr  by  U.S.  Envoy 
(By  Louis  R.  Stein) 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil — U.S.  Ambassador  Lin- 
coln Gordon  seems  to  be  sniping  at  President 
Joao  Goularl's  plan  to  nationalize  all  public 
utilities  In  Brazil, 

The  Ambassador  Is  trying  to  convince 
Brazilians  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  not 
a  scheme  for  financing  expropriation  of  $2 
billion  worth  of  American  and  other  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  here. 

In  a  speech  on  the  alms  of  the  Alliance. 
Mr.  Gordon  also  defended  foreign  Invest- 
ments In  a  manner  that  appeared  calculated 
to  rile  Brazilian  nationalists. 

Senor  Goulart  last  month  announced  his 
administration  plans  to  purchase  foreign- 
owned  public  utilities  and  try  to  encourage 
Investment  of  the  money  paid  for  them  In 
other  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  economy. 
Some  critics  said  Senor  Goulart  planned  to 
use  Brazilian  funds,  freed  by  Alliance  loans, 
to  buy  up  U.S.  and  Canadian  properties. 

Speaking  before  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Studies  here.  Mr.  Gordon  said  West  European 
Socialists  have  learned  that  mere  transfer  of 
utilities  from  private  to  public  ownership 
does  not  guarantee  either  more  or  better 
service  or  social  justice. 

"On  the  contrary,"  Mr.  Gordon  said,  "na- 
tionalization generally  means  inefficiency, 
padded  payrolls,  and  political  abuse  of  eco- 
nomic power." 

European  Socialists,  he  said,  "discovered 
that  a  system  of  controlled,  dispersed  private 
Initiative  and  economic  administration,  com- 
bined with  Indirect  Government  incentives 
and  restrictions,  is  a  more  productive  form 
of  economic  organization  and  in  closest 
harmony  with  social  Justice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Gordons  re- 
marks at  Sao  Paulo,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  Mem- 
ber and  by  every  citizen  of  our  Nation. 
Observe,  if  you  will,  that  Ambassador 
Gordon  said : 

A  system  of  controlled,  dispersed  private 
intltatlve  and  economic  administration,  com- 
bined with  Indirect  Government  incentives 
and  restrictions.  Is  a  more  productive  form 
of  economic  organization  and  lis)  in  closest 
harmony  with  social  justice. 

A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  so  spoken  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  our  Nation  he  presumes  to  speak 
for  us  and  for  the  administration  which 
he  serves.  But  does  he  speak  for  us  and 
for  the  administration? 

We  know  that  President  Joao  Goulart 
of  Brazil  plans  to  nationalize  the  public 
utilities  in  his  country  by  outright  pur- 
chase.    Unwise   though   this   course   of 


action  may  be.  in  the  opinion  of  Am- 
bassador Gordon  and  many  others,  this 
is  a  decision  which  President  Goulart 
and  the  responsible  Brazilian  officials 
must  make  for  themselves. 

In  this  country  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  no  such  plans,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  direct  approach  which 
Brazil  appears  ready  to  take.  The  plan 
to  nationalize  the  utility  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  electric  utility  industry-,  in 
this  country  is  somewhat  less  direct,  al- 
though, in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  may 
be  quite  definite. 

Ambassador  Gordon  talked  about  in- 
direct government  incentives  and  re- 
strictions in  his  remarks  in  Sao  Paulo 
last  month.  But  at  about  the  same  time 
another  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration took  an  approach  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Ambassador 
Gordon's. 

Where  our  Ambassador  to  Brazil  states 
categorically  that  indirect  government 
control  is  best,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  C.  Swidler,  said  last  month 
that  the  FPC  is  determined  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  lesser  Federal  control 
over  the  Nation's  electric  power  indus- 
try. In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  commented  on  these 
words  by  Chairman  Swidler  and  I  insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

How  To  Reverse  Peogress 
Like  a  number  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, the  Federal  Power  Commission  lately 
has  been  flexing  its  regulatory  muscles  and 
reversing  policies  in  effect  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Now  there  U  nothing  wrong  with  a  new 
administration  6  appointees  stirring  up  dust 
with  their  brooms  and  overturning  a  previous 
administration  s  decisions,  if  this  activity 
serves  some  constructive  purpose  and  helps 
to  correct  palpable  errors  of  omission  or 
commission  I5ut  In  the  case  of  FPC.  now 
with  a  full  five-man  complement  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  choice,  it  la  pretty  plain 
that  the  period  of  relative  peace  between  the 
Government  and  the  private,  investor -owned 
electric  industry  that  existed  during  the 
Eisenhower  years  is  being  brusquely  termi- 
nated. 

For  concerning  that  period,  FPC  Chairman 
Joseph  C.  Swidler — former  General  Counsel 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — the  other 
day  had  some  significant  things  to  say.  At 
the  same  time,  and  no  doubt  unintentionally, 
he  presented  a  persuasive  argum.ent  in  be- 
half of  proceeding  cautiously  In  wielding  the 
Commission's  considerable  powers  and  m 
seeking  any  new  ones. 

"In  the  last  decade."  said  Chalrm.-.n 
Swidler.  "the  Commission's  power  functions 
have  suffered  a  severe  attrition.  Established 
spheres  of  activity  have  been  allowed  to 
wither  and  they  have  not  been  replaced  by 
new  programs  or  activities.  While  total  eltc- 
trlc  energy  use  within  the  United  States  has 
mounted  at  a  fantastic  rate,  the  amount  of 
human  energy  expanded  in  the  Commissions 
electric  power  programs  has  dwindled  " 

Now  what  the  Chairman  seems  to  be  .ray- 
ing Is  that  during  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration the  FPC  Just  wasn't  busy  enough. 
"The  Commission,"  Mr.  Swidler  added,  "is 
determined  to  reverse  this  trend." 

Well,  lets  see  just  what  went  on  during 
that  period  of  Federal  agency  quiescence, 
when  the  policy  of  Government  partner- 
ship with  the  electric  Industry  was  in  ef- 
fect. That  policy,  in  general,  permitted  pri- 
vate utilities  to  build  projects  in  their  own 
territories  without  Government  harassment, 
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while  the  Government  limited  lt«  projects 
to  those  oonBldered  uneconomical  or  too  In- 
volved In  flood  control  or  similar  project- 
associated  activities  for  the  private  industry 
to  handle. 

Somehow  with  Federal  Interference  at  a 
low  ebb,  electricity  use  In  the  United  States 
Increased  at  the  fantastic  rate  noted  by 
Chairman  Swldler.  In  the  decade  following 
1950  the  electric  Industry,  investing  almost 
$30  billion  in  new  plant  and  equipment,  more 
than  doubled  Its  generating  capability.  By 
any  definition  that  is  progress — progress 
which,  incidentally,  is  now  yielding  almost 
$16  billion  a  year  in  Federal  taxes. 

That  Is  the  sort  of  trend  the  FPC  Chair- 
man says  he  la  determined  to  reverse.  And 
there  isn't  a  more  effective  way  to  reverse 
it  than  the  one  he  has  outlined — by  launch- 
ing new  Federal  programs  or  activities  to 
keep  the  Federal  regulators  busy  regulating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taken  together,  the  words 
of  Ambiassador  Gordon  and  Chairman 
Swidler  certainly  are  poles  apart.  At 
home  a  representative  of  the  administra- 
tion speaks  out  for  greater  Government 
control  over  the  electric  power  industry. 
Abroad  another  representative  says  that 
indirect  Government  incentives  and 
restrictions  are  best  and  that  a  system 
which  features  these  is  in  closest 
harmony  with  social  justice. 

Whom  do  we  believe?  Whom  do  our 
friends  abroad  believe?  What  sort  of 
political  and  economic  philosophy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  our  representatives  at  home 
and  abroad  espouse?  Does  our  admin- 
istration speak  with  but  one  voice  or 
does  it  speak  with  myriad  tongues  re- 
flecting a  host  of  opinions  from  the  left, 
the  center,  and  the  right? 

It  appears  to  me,  as  it  must  to  many 
Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  behooves 
the  present  administration  to  speak  with 
but  one  voice,  a  voice  of  reason  and 
restraint.  That  voice,  in  my  opinion,  is 
Ambassador  Gordon's,  for  we  would  do 
well  to  harken  to  the  advice  which  he 
so  wisely  gave  to  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Studies  in  Sao  Paulo  last  month.  His  is 
a  voice  which  should  be  heard  in  our 
land  as  well  as  in  the  land  in  which  he 
represents  us.  His  is  a  voice  which 
speaks  with  reason  and  restraint  at  a 
time  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  talks  about  increas- 
ing the  scope  and  the  depth  of  the 
FPC's  jurisdiction  over  the  electric  power 
industry  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Swidler,  for  example,  says 
that  in  the  last  decade  the  FPC's  power 
over  the  electric  utility  industry  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  attrition.  He  observes  that 
the  electric  utility  industry  has  grown 
at  a  fantastic  rate  during  this  period  and 
he  bemoans  the  fact  that  the  FPC  has 
fallen  behind — far  behind — in  exercising 
control  over  this  vital  industry.  The 
Commission  is  determined  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

Whether  this  is  a  promise  or  a  threat 
is  of  no  consequence,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
merely  reflects  the  ambitions  of  the 
present  administration  to  control  as 
tightly  as  possible  the  one  industry 
which  contributes  most  to  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation.  As  a  result  of 
the  vision,  foresight,  and  courage  of  its 
responsible  ofiQcials.  the  electric  utility 
industry  remains  consistently  ahead  of 
the  public's  demand  for  electric  energy. 

But  if  the  Federal  Government  desires 
to  control  this  industry  at  every  turn, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 


Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  ad- 
ministration, of  what  earthly  use  is  the 
vision,  foresight,  and  courage  which  have 
contributed  to  our  Nation's  strength 
through  the  growth  of  the  electric  utility 
industry?  In  the  final  analysis,  close 
and  strict  Federal  control  can  only  lead 
to  nationalization  of  this  industry,  in 
part  through  the  very  controls  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  impose  and  in  part 
through  direct  Government  competition 
with  the  industry.  Vital  initiative  on 
the  part  of  private  enterprise  will  be 
destroyed  bit  by  bit. 

Where,  indeed,  do  we  go,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Whom  do  we  believe?  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  listen  again  to  the  words  of  Am- 
bassador Gordon  who  said : 

A  system  of  controlled,  dispersed  private 
initiative  and  economic  administration. 
combined  with  indirect  Government  Incen- 
tives and  restrictions,  is  a  more  productive 
form  of  economic  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  good  advice  for 
Brazil,  and  I  believe  it  to  be,  why  is  it  not 
good  advice  for  us?  Are  we  to  learn  the 
hard  way  in  the  years  ahead  that  we 
should  have  listened  at  this  time  to 
these  words  of  wisdom  from  an  Ameri- 
can abroad? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  to  hear  all  of  the  splendid  pres- 
entation which  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
HiLLl,  just  made.  I  was  involved  in  a 
radio  program  at  the  time,  and  as  much 
as  I  had  looked  forward  to  hearing  him, 
I  just  could  not  possibly  arrange  it.  But, 
I  think  it  is  commendable  that  our  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  has  again 
today  discussed  with  the  House  and  for 
the  Record  the  continuing  problem  in 
the  great  textile  industry. 

In  recent  months,  when  much  was  be- 
ing done  by  the  administration  to  assist 
this  industry  in  meeting  the  unfair  and 
burdensome  competition  from  abroad, 
we  have  continued  to  read  shocking 
things  in  the  press  about  textile  imports; 
particularly  we  have  heard  disturbing 
things  about  the  reduction  in  textile  ex- 
ports from  this  country. 

On  March  31,  1962,  in  the  Southern 
Textile  News,  a  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  section  of  the  country  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  represent,  we  find 
an  article  entitled  "Textile  Imports 
Gained  Sharply  During  the  Last  Quarter 
of  1961."  This  story  was  based  upon  in- 
formation issued  by  the  economic  in- 


formation division  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute.  In  this 
report  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  the 
1961  import  total  was  below  the  1960 
level,  it  was  still  greater  than  the  level 
of  1958  and  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  make  this  newspaper  ar- 
ticle a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  p>oint 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Textile    iMroRxs    Gained    Siiarplt    During 
THE  Last  Qiarter  or  1961 

Washington — Although  textile  Imports 
into  the  United  States  In  1961  were  below  the 
record  high  of  the  previous  year,  a  strong  up- 
ward trend  was  noted  in  the  final  quarter  of 
last  yeas,  according  to  a  3-year  textile  for- 
eign trade  summary  issued  by  the  economic 
Information  division  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  while  the 
19(51  Imports  total  was  below  the  1960  level.  It 
was  still  greater  than  that  of  1958  and  1959. 

In  reporting  the  upward  swing  in  the  final 
period  of  last  year,  the  summary  pointed 
out  that  the  movement  was  particularly 
sharp  In  cotton  yarn.  About  41  percent  of 
the  yarn  Imports  for  1961  entered  the  coun- 
try during  the  la«t  quarter — some  5.7  million 
pounds. 

STATISTICS    SUBSTANTIATED 

More  recent  figures  of  the  US.  Department 
of  Commerce  bear  out  the  AMCI  analysis, 
showing  that  Imports  of  cotton  broad  woven 
cloth  for  January  1962  amounted  to  48.7 
million  square  yards,  which  is  a  70-percent 
Increase  over  the  Decemt>er  1961  total  of  34  3 
million  square  yards.  The  January  total  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  584.4  million  square 
yards. 

The  drop  In  Imports  of  cotton  cloth — 44 
percent  from  1960  to  1961 — was  largely  due 
to  the  decline  In  the  domestic  demand  for 
one  Item,  unbleached  carded  sheetings,  ac- 
cording to  the  summary.  Imports  of  these 
carded  sheetings  declined  from  178.7  to  60.2 
million  square  yards.  This  reduction  repre- 
sents three-fifths  of  the  decline  In  Imports 
of  all  cotton  cloth  between  1960  and  1961. 
However,  the  summary  shows,  the  1961  Im- 
ports of  cotton  cloth  were  still  above  the 
1959  level. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  14,  1962,  in  the  same  publica- 
tion, we  find  another  story  which  has  the 
caption  "Textile  Imports  Increased  Dur- 
in£j  January  While  Exports  Declined." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  story  was  based  upon 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  It  pointed  out 
facts,  which  I  think  should  concern  the 
people  in  our  agricultural  economy,  when 
it  said  that  during  January  one  of  the 
sharpest  export  drops  was  in  raw  cotton. 
Shipments  during  that  month  were  only 
414,000  bales,  compared  to  562,000  bales 
in  December  1961,  and  1,009,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  January  of  1961.  So  we  see 
that  there  was  a  drop  of  approximately 
600.000  bales  of  cotton  exported  from  this 
country  in  January  of  1961  as  compared 
to  January  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  points  out 
why  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
so  zealous  in  its  presentation  of  the  sec- 
tion 22  petition  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi.ssion  recently.  In  that  petition  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  joined  In- 
foimally  by  the  textile  industry  people 
and  by  some  of  us  who  serve  in  the 
Congress,  was  urging  that  the  8.5-cent- 
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per -pound  subsidy  which  the  American 
taxpayer  is  giving  to  the  foreign  textile 
manufacturers  should  be  removed.  If 
anyone  in  the  agricultural  economy  area 
thinks  that  this  foreign  trade  situation 
relates  itself  solely  to  manufacturing  in- 
du.stries.  then  they  ought  to  look  at  the 
recoi-d. 

In  our  State  of  North  Carolina  some 
of  the  farm  groups  have  passed  resolu- 
tions consistently  through  the  years  ad- 
vocating the  so-called  free  trade  ap- 
proach to  our  international  trade  pro- 
gram. Yet  these  farm  organizations,  as 
well-intentioned  as  they  may  be.  have 
been  blind  to  some  of  the  basic  facts  of 
life  in  our  trade  situation.  Here  in  this 
country  where  we  are  concerned  with 
surpluses  in  cotton,  where  the  cotton 
program  is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  great 
deal  of  money,  our  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  sound  agricultui-al  economy 
should  take  note  of  this  one  fact  that  I 
have  mentioned  from  the  article  just 
referred  to,  and  that  is  that  in  January 

1961,  according  to  this  story,  ba.sed  upon 
Department  of  Commerce  or  Govern- 
ment figures,  this  country  exported  9,000 
bales  more  than  1  million  bales  of  cotton 
in   January   1961:    whereas   in   January 

1962,  the  figure  was  only  414.000  bales 
of  cotton.  Even  in  the  cotton  country 
from  which  some  of  us  come,  600.000 
bales  of  cotton  is  a  lot  of  cotton,  and  it 
is  a  lot  of  expense  to  our  Government 
to  maintain  this  cotton  in  warehouses 
which  otherwise  would  find  its  way  into 
world  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  make  this  news  story,  dated 
April  14,  1962.  from  the  Southern  Textile 
News,  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Textile  Imports  Increase  During  Ja.nvarv. 
While  Exports  Decline 
Washington.— This   country's    textile    ex- 
port* dropped  in  almost  every  category  dur- 
ing January  while  Imports  Increased  In  vir- 
tually every  segment    In  the  same  period  — 
both' in  comparison  to  the  previous  month 
and  to  January  of  last  year. 

That  situation  was  reHected  In  trade  re- 
ports Just  issued  here  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

One  of  the  sharpest  export  drops  was  in 
raw  cotton,  with  January  shipments  of  414.- 
000  bales  compared  with  562.000  bales  in 
December  and  1  009,000  bales  In  January  of 
1961.  The  monthly  average  for  all  of  last 
year  was  560.00  bales. 

Cotton  semimanufactures  shipments  for 
Januarv  were  25  million  pounds,  down  from 
29  milli'un  pounds  In  December  and  a  month- 
ly average  of  27.9  milli'un  pounds  for  all  of 
last  year. 

Semimanufactures  of  rayon,  nylon,  and 
other  matimadc  fibers  dropped  from  a  De- 
cember level  of  18  4  million  pounds  to  16  4 
million  in  January,  but  were  slightly  above 
the  monthly  average  of  last  year  as  a  w1k>1c 
other  c.\tegories 
The  situation  for  other  categories  (with 
January  figures  listed  first)  follows; 

Cotton  cloth- *9  3  million   worth  against 
$11  million. 

Other  cotton  manufactures — $5.4  million 
against  *7.7  million. 

Wool       manufactures-  $500,000       agninst 
$700,000. 


Rayon,  nylon,  and  other  manmade  fiber 
manufactures— $11  2  million  against  $14,2 
million. 

Other  textile  manufactures — $4.7  million 
against  $6.1  million. 

On  the  import  side,  the  big  January  Jump 
was  In  cotton  cloth — with  shipments  total- 
ing 48.6  million  square  yards  compared  with 
34.2  million  square  yards  in  December  and 
a  monthly  average  of  12,1  million  yards  for 
all  of  1961. 

Other  cotton  manufactures  imports  fi  r 
January  were  valued  at  $16.6  miUlon  com- 
pared with  $12.3  million  in  December  and  a 
monthly  average  of  $12.1  million  for  all  of 
1961. 

wool  imports  down 

The  only  drop  in  Imports  was  in  wool 
manufactures,  down  from  $14.4  million 
worth  in  December  to  $13  million  in  Jan- 
uary. The  monthly  average  last  year  was 
$164  million. 

Silk  manufactures  imports  had  a  $4  9  mil- 
lion value  in  January,  $4.8  million  In  De- 
cember and  a  $4.5  million  monthly  average 
for  all  of  last  year. 

Wool  semunanufactures  listed  a  January 
value  of  $5  million,  only  $3.8  million  for 
December  and  a  1961  monthly  average  of 
$4.5  million. 

Raw  cotton  Imports  totaled  14  9  million 
pound.s  in  January,  only  9  million  pounds  In 
December,  with  a  monthly  average  of  13.3 
million  for  all  of  1961. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to    thank    the    gentleman    from    North 
Carolina    [Mr.   WnnrNERl    for   making 
the  remarks  which  he  has  taken  the  time 
to  present  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives out  of  a  very  busy  and  crowded 
schedule  today.    I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man was  in  the  chair  of  a  very  impor- 
tant subcommittee  of  one  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  at  the  time 
his  special  order  was  called.    I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  many  other 
occasions  on  which  he  has  taken  the 
floor  here  in  behalf  of  the  textile  people. 
I    know    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  represents  a  dis- 
trict which  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
mine,  and  represents  it  nobly  and  well. 
Our  people  have  a  joint  problem,  and 
the  same  problem,  identical  problem,  in 
the  textile  field.     I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  floor  so  many 
times  in  behalf  of  the  textile  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  cotton  mills  in  my  district 
which  employs  many  people.  Here  is 
what  they  say,  which  shows  what  is 
really  happening  to  us  in  the  import 
field.    It  says: 

Tlie  Tariff  Com.missiQn  began  its  investi- 
gation on  last  February  13  and  since  then 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

Imports  of  yarn  Into  this  country  ha\e 
exceeded  alreadv.  bv  50  percent,  the  total 
allowable  under  the  Short  Term  Geneva 
Agreement.  As  yet,  I  have  been  able  to 
find  no  reference  in  the  trade  papers  to  any 
pr'itest  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
this  overshipment. 

Action  on  both  of  these  matters  is  long 
overdue  and  I  ask  that  you  do  whatever 
you  can  to  cxr>cdlte  decisions  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and   Department   of  Commerce 

I  suppose  the  people  who  aie  charged 
with  the  programs  and  legislation  of  the 


administration  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  pohcy  in  this  important  field 
are  aware  of  the  concern  of  the  indu^itry, 
and  I  hope  they  have  it  at  heart.  I 
am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carohna  has  Uied  so  often  to  bring  it  to 
their  attention.  I  thank  him  for  join- 
ing with  me  and  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
very  much.  I  am  sure,  as  I  have  told 
the  gentleman  before,  and  as  I  liave 
showed  him  from  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  people  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  that  there  is  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  textile  people, 
both  employees  and  management,  of 
the  efforts  being  made  by  my  friend  and 
neighbor.  I  certainly  share  that  feeling 
of  appreciation  and  I  say  to  him  as  time 
goes  on  more  will  be  heard  from  me. 
and  I  hope  from  him,  on  this  subject 
which  is  so  vital  to  so  many  people  m 
the  Piedmont  areas  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  fnend  from  North  Carolina  who 
also  comes  from  one  of  the  great  textile 
areas.  Uie  home  of  Cannon  Mills  and 
other  outstanding  textile  concerns,  and 
the  home  of  some  of  the  finest  people 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  has  been  very  zealous  in  this 
question  and  I  am  so  happy  he  is  today 
taking  such  an  active  part,  as  he  always 
does,  in  presenting  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted   to   have   the   opportunity   to 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  White- 
nee  1.    because    he    has    zealously    and 
constantly  been  on  the  alert  in  regard 
to  this  terrific  problem  that  the  textile 
industry  has,  and  particularly  the  dan- 
ger to  the  jobs  of  the  textile  workers  of 
our  section  of  the  country.     I  know  no 
one  who  is  better  versed  in  the  problem 
of  om-  textile  industry-  and  of  our  textile 
workers  than  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina  who  now  has  the  floor.    I  want 
to  commend  him  on  the  timeliness  of  his 
remarks   and   to  tell  him   that  I   trust 
that  we  in  the  Congress  will  listen  to 
the  warning  that  he  has  given  in  regard 
to  this  grave  problem.    I  commend  him 
for  bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  th^nk 
the  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  such 
high  esteem  and  'juch  appreciation  and 
say  to  him  that  this  is  not  a  battle  m 
which  just  a  few  of  us  are  involved  but 
one  which  finds  many  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield.  I  am  happy  that  my  good 
friend  and  neiehbor  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  oiie  of  the  generals  in  the  battle 
which  is  being  carried  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  mentioned  something 
about  a  letter  that  he  received  from  one 
of  his  constituents.  I  have  mentioned 
two  stories  which  appeared  earlier  in  the 
year  in  the  Southern  Textile  News  to 
show  how  this  import  situation  as  far 
as  textiles  are  concerned  continues  to 
worsen. 

It  happens  that  in  the  city  in  which  I 
live  we  find  the  creates!  concentration 
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of  textile  industries  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  county  which 
is  my  home  has  over  140  textile  plants. 
'^  In  our  ccwnmunity  we  have  an  outstand- 
ing dally  newspaper.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  our  other  newspapers  in  the 
county  are  not  outstanding,  but  cer- 
tainly the  Qastonia  Gazette  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  daily  papers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  that  paper  has  been  alert 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  as  far  as  textiles 
are  concerned.  So  I  was  interested  to 
read  on  May  14,  1962,  a  story  in  that 
paper  which  carried  the  headline,  "Spin- 
ners Show  Concern  Over  Boost  in  Im- 
ports." The  subhead  states  "Six-Month 
Totals  Exceed  Estimates."  This  story 
goes  on  to  say: 

Spinners  of  cotton  sales  yarn  iu  the  Caro- 
Hnas  are  showing  deep  concern  over  Increased 
yarn  Imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
Geneva  short-term   treaty. 

This  is  in  line  with  what  our  friend 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hemphill  1 
has  just  pointed  out. 

Continuing: 

There  has  been  little  said  openly  except 
what  associations  have  told  their  members. 
But  the  fact  alarming  textile  men  is  Im- 
ports for  the  first  half  of  the  treaty  have 
already  exceeded  expected  totals  for  the  en- 
tire la-month  period. 

Maxiufacturere  are  admitting  privately  they 
have  a  real  problem  on  their  hands  and 
don't  know  where  to  turn 

Tlie  anxiety  is  compounded,  they  say.  by 
the  fact  that  Imports  for  the  short  term 
period  (Oct.  1,  1961  through  Oct  1.  1962) 
will  form  the  basic  levels  which  will  go  into 
effect  with  the  start  of  the  long-term  (5- 
year)  Geneva  treaty  October  1.  1962. 

In  layman's  language,  spinners  fear  a  dras- 
tic increase  In  the  basic  quota  for  the  long- 
term  agreement.  This  means  the  figure,  un- 
der which  the  long-term  agreement  Is 
reached,  will  far  exceed  their  expectations. 
This  will  bring  on  another  flood  of  foreign 
goods  into  the  market,  causing  a  bloating 
situation  which  will  handicap  American  pro- 
ducers. It  could  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
the  price  structure  of  sales  yarn. 

It  is  the  fear  of  most  men  in  the  industry 
that  the  6-month  rate  of  imports  will  go 
far  beyond  the  predicted  28  to  30  million 
pounds   during  the  short-term   treaty   year. 

They  say  the  basic  figure  for  the  long- 
term  treaty  is  to  be  the  figure  for  Imports 
during  the  short-term  treaty  year  plus  a  lim- 
ited percentage  addition  over  the  5-year 
I>eriod. 

Recently  the  Combed  Y.irn  Association, 
with  headquarters  here,  explained  to  Its 
members  that  American  planners  at  the  con- 
ference which  set  up  the  long-term  agree- 
ment accepted  imports  for  the  short-term 
year  as  basic  for  the  long-term  treaty.  At 
that  time  It  was  expected  that  imports  would 
be  held  at  the  overall  level  ot  12.567.000 
fKJunds. 

However,  for  the  half  year.  October  1.  1961 
through  March  1962.  total  imports  have 
passed  14,500.000  pounds  Of  this,  some 
12,698.000  pounds  came  from  treaty  powers 
and  1.998.000  from  nontreaty  countries. 
Colombia  and  Taiwan. 

The  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association 
computed  the  annual  short-term  treaty 
quota  for  carded  yarn  at  9.776,000  pounds. 

Against  these  figures,  imports  for  carded 
yarn  from  October  1,  1961,  through  March 
1962,  amount  to  13,414,000  pounds  and  Im- 
ports of  combed  yarns  were  1,282,000. 

Association  figures  for  the  first  5  months, 
with  the  addition  of  recent  data  for  the 
month  of  March,  show  that  Portugal  alone 


shipped  more  than  8  million  pounds  of  carded 
yarn  during  this  period. 

Other  countries  over  quota  figures  In 
combed  or  carded  yarn  or  both  included 
Egypt,  Israel,  Mexico,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Bel- 
glum,  and  Switzerland.  Imports  from  Co- 
lombia were  22,826  pounds  of  combed  yarn 
and  1,475,000  pounds  of  carded  yarn.  Im- 
ports from  Taiwan  were  400,000  pounds  of 
carded  yarn. 

That  news  story  indicates  the  problem 
that  is  troubling  so  many  people  whose 
jobs  are  at  stake  and  others  whose  in- 
vestments are  in  the  textile  industi-y. 
We   were   told   the   Geneva   long-term 
agreement    would    be    something    that 
would  be  helpful  to  us  in  this  country. 
It    appears,    as    the    gentleman    from 
South   Carolina   has   pointed  ou.,   that 
the  short-term  period  is  being  used  to 
raise   the   basis  for   future   imports   to 
such   an  extent  that  the   industry   will 
be   faced   with    even   greater   problem.s 
than  any  of  us  visualized  a  few  months 
ago.     I  think  this  week  when  we  saw 
what  the  Common  Market  countries  did 
in  retaliation  for  the  very  realistic  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  President  in  raisin q 
the  duty  on  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet 
from  21  to  40  percent  is  significant.    The 
action  taken  shows  us  that  we  heie  in 
this  country  cannot  expect  a  great  deal 
of  cooperation  from  the  so-called  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  or  from  aivv  other 
countries,  in  preserving  the  jobs  of  our 
people  in  America.    They,  we  are  told  by 
the  news  stories-— "They"— meaning  the 
Common  Market  people — in  open  retalia- 
tion for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  protect  the  jobs  of  a  few 
people  in  the  carpet  industry  have  raised, 
as  I  remember,  their  duties  on  six  or 
eight  major  commodities  which  we  have 
been    exporting    into    those    countries. 
This  does  not  apply  just  to  Belgium  but 
to  all  of  the  countries  participating  in 
the  Common  Market.    These  duties  are 
being  raised  in  retaliation  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they,  in  effect,  are  cutting  off 
trade  from  this  country  in  these  six  or 
eight  items  in  retaliation  for  what  wa.s 
done  by  our  President  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect a  small  industry  in  our  own  country-. 
I  think  this  business  of  retaliation  is 
a   dangerous   area   for   governments   a.s 
well  as  for  individuals.     I  am  not  here 
advocating  that  v,e  approach  this  prob- 
lem as  to  textiles  or  to  any  other  Ameri- 
can commodities  in  a  spirit  of  anger  or 
in  a   spirit  of  getting  even  with  some 
other    country.      Rather,    I    think    the 
record    will   show,   it   is  absolutely  es- 
sential  that   tho.s.e  of  us   charged   with 
responsibility   in   this  field,   whether   in 
the    legislative     or    in    the    executive 
branch  of  Government,  must  think  in 
terms    of    what    is    best    for    our    own 
country.    We  know  from  the  arsjuments 
we  hear  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
from    the    contentions    made    by    the 
executive   branch   of   our    Government, 
and  by  thinking  people  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  well-being  of   the  free 
world  rests  heavily  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  that  this 
Nation  must  be  strong  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people,  but  also  as 
the   leader  of   the   people   of   the   free 
world. 

Mr.   Speaker,   if  we   by   legislative   or 
executive  action  lower  the  economic  level 


of  our  country,  however  worthy  our  in- 
tentions may  be,  we  are  depriving  our 
own  people  of  a  standard  of  living  which 
they  have  earned,  and  which  was  not 
given  to  them  by  the  people  of  any  other 
country.    At  the  same  time  we  aie  less- 
ening the  ability  of  our  own  country  to 
fulfill  its  role  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.     We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  give  away  our  economic  strength 
and  be  expected  to  impose  taxes  upon 
our  people  in  order  to  give  away  our 
money  to  the  same  people  in  Belgium 
where  they  were  so  concerned  about  this 
increase  in  duty  upon  Wilton  and  velvet 
carpets.    The  record  shows  that  the  em- 
ployment situation  there  is  at  least  50 
percent  better  than  the  employment  sit- 
uation in  our  own  country.    It  seems  to 
me  that  here  in  our  own  country  while 
we   cannot   isolate   ourselves   from    the 
rest  of  the  world  for  we  must  have  an 
abundance  of  foreign  trade,  that  we  must 
be  realistic   about  it,   and  realize   that 
the  textile  industry,  as  a  fine  example, 
must  be  preserved.    That  industry  is  the 
second    largest   employer   of   people   of 
any  manufacturing  industry  in  our  Na- 
tion.   In  recent  years,  however,  we  have 
seen   over   800   plants  closed   down,   we 
have  seen  employment  drop  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  by  approximately  20  to  25 
percent.     During  that  same  period  we 
have   seen   the   people   in  these   textile 
plants  in  the  past  10  years  increase  pio- 
duction  per  mai.-hour  by  60  perfient.    As 
one  who  was  raised  in  a  textile  plant 
and  know.s  something  about  a  job  load. 
I  think  I  can  say  to  you  with  complete 
accuracy  that  we  cannot  expect  these 
great    Americans    working    at    the   ma- 
chines in  the  textile  Industry  to  carry 
a   much   greater  workload  and   burden 
They  have  just  about  reached  the  break- 
ing' point,  and  they  have  done  it  with- 
out complaining,  done  it  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  an  unfavorable  situation  which 
has  been  created  for  the  people  in  the 
textile  industiT  thi'ough  no  fault  of  their 
own  but,  lather,  through  the  misadven- 
ture of  those  who  were  leading  this  coun- 
tiy  ill  trade  policies  with  foreign  nations.. 
It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  imports 
is    only    5    or    6    percent  of    the    gross 
textile  sales  in  our  country.     But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  have  a  market  which  is 
already  adequately  cared  for  and  throw 
in  5  or  6  percent  more  products  made 
in  foreign  countries  at  low  wages  and 
oftentimes  with  local  government  subsi- 
dies,    plus    an    8i2-cent-per-pound    or 
$42  50-per-bale  subsidy   paid   to  foreign 
manufactureis  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers,  a   frightening   picture  presents  it- 
self.    When  you  add  this  percentage  of 
textiles,  even  though  some  may  say  that 
arithmetically  it  is  small,  you  can  see 
what  it  does  to  the  market  and  how  it 
ruins  the  price  situation  in  the  textile 
industry,  as  it  would  in  any  other  in- 
dustry. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  be  dealing  here 
with  a  trade  bill.  I  believe  it  is  desig- 
nated as  H.R.  9900.  This  bill  should  be 
.scanned  carefully  and  critically  by  all  of 
us  who  have  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting the  American  people  in  the  Con- 
t<re.ss  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  committed  myself  to  make  such 
a  careful  study.    I  have  committed  my- 
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self  to  try  to  be  objective  in  this  study. 
But  I  say  to  you,  not  only  will  it  be  re- 
quired that  one  or  two  of  us  do  that  but 
every  other  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  do  the  same  with  the  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  our  thinking  and  reason- 
ing together  we  can  arrive  at  a  trade 
jx)licy  which  will  be  most  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  every 
living  American. 


LETS  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  BErRMAjiNl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democrats  are  engaged  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  scandals  fi'om  the  administra- 
tion to  the  Republicans  and  to  business. 

This  Is  clearly  apparent  in  the  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  l)y  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Fountain  subcommittee, 
which  seeks  to  link  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  a  New  York  business 
firm  with  Estes.  It  is  apparent  also  in 
speculative  news  stoi  ies  and  comment  by 
columnists.  For  exiunple,  the  fact  that 
two  foi-mer  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  while  Ezra  T.  Benson  was 
Secretary,  are  now  connected  with  the 
New  York  firm  which  had  business  rela- 
tionships with  Este;,  has  been  empha- 
sized time  and  time  again  at  the  Foun- 
tain hearing,  in  mary  newspaper  stories, 
and  by  columnists.  The  inference  is 
that  these  officials  u.sed  their  influence 
to  further  both  the  Pfew  York  company's 
and  Estes'  affairs  find  were  rewarded 
with  jobs. 

One  of  the.'^e  offic  als,  Walter  Brrgcr, 
former  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  leading  agency  of  the  De- 
partment, has  testified  in  executive  ses- 
sion befoi'e  the  McClellan  subcommittee 
in  the  Senate.  Thi;;  testimony  has  not 
been  made  public  bi;t  authentic  reports 
indicate  that  Bergei  satisfied  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  ro  connection  what- 
ever with,  and  in  fa:t  knew  nothing  of. 
Estes"  machinations.  Yet  this  fact  has 
not  been  published  ?ven  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  common  knowledge. 

The  effort  to  .smcjir  business  and  the 
Republicans  in  connection  with  Estes 
is  reprehensible  and  is  bound  to  react 
against  the  administration.  I  think  all 
the  facts  connectec  with  this  affair 
should  be  aired  thoroughly.  If  any  busi- 
ness fii-m  connived  \.'ith  Estes.  the  cul- 
prit— or  culprits — should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  and  punt.shed.  The  same  is  true 
for  officials  of  the  ICisenhower  admin- 
istration. But  to  imply  conspiracy  and 
wrongdoin.e,  without  one  shred  of  evi- 
dence, as  has  been  the  case  thus  far. 
constitutes  foul  tact  cs  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Another  amazing  fact  of  the  Estes 
case  is  that  the  adm  nistration  brazenly 
is  using  the  scandal  as  an  argument  for 
its  totalitarian  farri  bill,  which  it  is 
trying  to  ram  down  the  throats  of  Con- 
gress and  the  f  arme  -s  themselves.  The 
contention  is  that,  if  the  bill  is  passed, 


there  will  be  a  reduction  in  wheat  and 
feed  grain  production,  a  reduction  In 
grain  storage  costs,  and  consequently  a 
diminishing  opportunity  for  operators 
like  Estes,  who  was  in  the  grain  storage 
business. 

The  real  scandal,  insofar  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  concerned, 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  transfer  of 
cotton  allotments  from  Southern  States 
to  Texas  and  Estes.  These  cotton  allot- 
ments, because  of  the  marketing  quotas 
system  in  operation  for  this  product, 
have  a  high  value.  They  constitute,  in 
effect,  a  Government  permit  to  plant 
cotton  and  are  sought  after  by  every 
possible  means.  Now  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  apply  this  quota  sj'stem 
to  wheat  and  feed  grains.  If  this  is 
done,  the  Government  permits  to  plant 
wheat  and  feed  grains  will  have  a  high 
value  and  the  struggle  to  get  allot- 
ments— which  will  be  handed  out  by  the 
bureaucrats — will  intensify. 

I  predict  many  more  Billie  Sol  Estes 
scandals  if  the  administration's  farm 
bill  is  enacted. 


RELATING  TO  SPECIAL  STATISTI- 
CAL STUDIES  OF  TAX  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  introduced  identical  bills, 
H  R.  12030  and  H.R.  12031.  The  purpo.se 
of  these  bills  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  TreasuiT  Department,  upon  written 
request,  to  perform  special  statistical 
tabulations  and  studies  from  tax  returns, 
declarations,  statements,  and  other  docu- 
ments required  under  the  tax  laws  and 
regulations  thereunder  and  from  rec- 
ords relating  to  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
laws.  They  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
to  admit  the  employees  of  any  State  or 
other  governmental  entity  to  the  train- 
ing courses  conducted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  problem  under  present  law  is  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cannot  honor  requests  for 
studies,  and  so  forth,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  accept  fees  and  charges  for 
these  services  and  use  them  to  defray 
the  cost  of  performing  them.  At  the 
present  time  such  fees  and  charges  must 
be  treated  as  any  Internal  Revenue  col- 
lection and  be  paid  into  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury,  This  has  effec- 
tively precluded  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  performing  this  very  valuable 
service. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  permit  these  fees  and  charges  for 
these  tabulations,  training,  and  so  forth, 
to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account 
which  can  be  used  to  reimburse  the  par- 
ticular appropriation  which  is  used  to 


bear  the  cost  of  making  the  tabulations, 
and  so  forth. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  all  too  little 
information  available  today  on  our  tax 
collections  and  the  operation  of  our 
internal  revenue  laws.  Many  research 
groups  and  other  organizations  would  be 
very  happy  to  carry  out  studies  along 
these  lines  if  they  could  secure  the 
proper  statistics.  This  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  not  only  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  but  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  in  studying 
the  operation  of  present  law  and  in  de- 
termining in  what  manner  present  law 
should  be  changed.  In  addition,  these 
bills  would  isermit  the  indoctrination 
of  State  and  local  tax  administrators  in 
the  procedures  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  administering  our  tax  laws. 

Other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, already  have  authority  of  offset  the 
cost  of  such  tabulations  and  compilations 
against  the  fees  and  charges  for  making 
them.  This  legislation  would  simply 
give  a  similar  authority  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  Treasury  Department 
itself  is  most  anxious  to  have  this  au- 
thority. 

These  studies  based  on  these  statistics, 
should  this  legislation  be  enacted,  would 
be  very  useful  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  well  as  other  committees  of 
the  Congress,  such  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
so  forth.  In  many  instances,  if  this  leg- 
islation is  adopted,  these  statistical 
projects  could  be  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  Government  and  the  party  request- 
ing the  information.  The  fees  and 
charges  for  the  Treasury  Department 
furnishing  this  information  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  cost. 

The  tabulations,  studies,  and  compila- 
tions provided  for  under  the  bill  would 
be  subject  to  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  and  regulations  relating  to  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information. 


TAX  CUT  AND  SPENDING 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  fiom 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  on  the  day  that 
we  extended  the  wartime  imposed  excise 
taxes  to  read  Secretary  Dillon  s  promise 
of  tax  reduction.  In  view  of  the  spend- 
ing schemes  of  the  administration,  it  is 
logical  to  ask  whether  the  tax  reduction 
is  practical,  is  honestly  being  planned, 
or  is  it  merely  campaign  window  dre.s.*;- 
ing  to  save  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  wrath  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers. 

Rather  than  to  answer  these  possible 
questions  myself,  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Chi- 
cago Sim -Times  which,  in  a  very  effec- 
tive and  penetrating  fashion,  covers  the 
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subject.     The  editorial  is  entitled  "Tax 
Cut  and  Spending": 

Tax  Cut  and  Spending 

When  he  sent  hlB  1963  budget  to  Congress, 
President  Kennedy  said  he  expected  a  siirplus 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  would  be 
a  year  from  now.  He  looked  for  rises  In  pri- 
vate expenditures,  both  In  consumption  and 
investment. 

"To  plan  a  deficit  under  such  circum- 
stances would  Increase  the  risk  of  inflation- 
ary pressures,  damaging  alike  to  our  domestic 
economy  and  to  our  International  balance  of 
payments." 

The  speech  made  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon  In  New  York  Monday,  promising  'top 
to  bottom"  cuts  In  Income  tax  rates,  gave  a 
hint  that  the  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget  Is  changing. 

It  is  now  generally  expected  that  the  ad- 
ministration's spending  programs  and  re- 
duced revenue  will  give  the  Government  still 
another  year  In  the  red.  But  now  the  ad- 
ministration's line  Is  shifting:  A  deficit  is 
not   necessarily   Inflationary. 

So  said  Dillon  In  his  New  York  speech. 
It  ts  a  myth,  he  said,  to  believe  that  oper- 
ating the  Government  in  the  red  inevitably 
brings  Inflation.  Deflcits.  he  said,  bring  In- 
flation only  when  they  combine  with  strong 
demand   that    puts   pressure    on   supply. 

If  the  administration  pushes  through  tax 
cuts  next  year,  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
stepping  up  demands.  Tax  cuts  will  put 
more  money  into  the  pockets  of  consumers 
and  the  treasuries  of  companies  that  are 
operating  in  the  black.  At  the  same  time 
such  income  tax  cuts,  unless  matched  with 
a  reduction  In  Government  spending  or  with 
uicreased  revenue  from  other  sources,  would 
perpetuate  a  budget  Imbalance.  In  that 
case  the  DUIon  formula  for  inflation  would 
be  present:  deflcits  combined  with  demand 
putting  pressure  on  supply. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  heading 
toward  a  fifcal  philosophy  something  along 
this  line:  Tax  reforms  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy may  cause  the  Government  to  operate 
in  the  red  for  a  while  longer,  but  eventu.-illy 
the  growth  of  employment,  income,  and 
profits  win  bring  in  more  taxes  and  the 
budget  eventually  can  be  balanced.  Mean- 
time, continued  deflcits  are  to  be  rational- 
ized: Supply  of  goods  can  be  increased  to 
reduce  lnflation:iry  pressure. 

To  increase  the  supply  of  goods,  to  utilize 
the  economy  to  capacity,  producers  must  be 
.issured  fair  profits.  Businessmen  can't  be 
a.s,5ured  fair  profits  if  their  costs  go  up  but 
pressure  is  applied,  as  in  the  steel  c.ise.  to 
keep  down  prices.  This  hurts  business  con- 
tidence. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  to  reduce  taxes  may 
be  intended  to  increase  business  confidence. 
But  tax  reduction  cant  go  hand  in  hand 
with  spendlng-as-usual  programs  of  the 
Government.  As  the  council  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said  last  week:  "Tax 
reduction  and  tax  reform  should  take 
piecedeace  over  new  spending  programs  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  the  economy." 

The  administration  is  preparing  to  buy  the 
tax  argument.  It  should  also  take  advice 
ab  lut  changing  its  spending  habits. 


DAVIS-BACON  AMENDMENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  H.'\lpern] 
IS  recognised  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  important  bills  which  I  hope  Con- 
giess  will  enact  during  the  present  ses- 
sion is  the  measure — H.R.  10946 — which 
has  been  reported  from  the  Conxmittee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  include 
fi  inge  benefits  in  prevailing  wage  deter- 


minations under  the  so-called  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  identical 
legislation,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
because,  despite  the  fact  that  this  bill 
was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
it  has  not  yet  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  originally 
enacted  in  1931  and  amended  to  its  pres- 
ent form  in  1935.  The  date  of  enact- 
ment is  significant  for  Members  of  this 
side  of  the  aisle  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Congress  originally 
passed  the  act  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration of  Herbert  Hoover  was  in  charge 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  ai.so  worthwhile  to  point  out 
that  the  act  has  a  definite  bipartisan 
flavor  since  its  present  form  was  worked 
out  and  determined  upon  by  Congress 
when  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  in  charge  of 
the  executive  b:ranch  of  the  Government 
in  1935.  There  should  be  no  partisan- 
ship about  H.R.  10946  since  from  the 
beginning  the  interest  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  in  as- 
suring workers  employed  by  contractors 
and  subcontrac!:ors  working  on  Govern- 
ment construction  contracts  at  least  pre- 
vailing wages  has  been  bipartisan 
throughout. 

In  its  present  for  n,  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  requires  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  pay  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
working  on  Government  construction 
contracts  amounting  to  $2,000  or  over 
not  less  than  the  wages  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lat>0f  to  be  the  prevailing 
wages  for  the  corresponding  classes  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
contract  work  in  the  city,  town,  village, 
or  other  civil  subdivision  of  the  State  in 
v.hich  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  The 
act  established  the  policy  that  the  U.S. 
Government  was  not  to  be  a  party  to  de- 
pressing local  lal>or  standards. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  act  there  was 
no  Federal  statute  requiring  the  payment 
of  wage  rates  to  workers  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  pointed  out  in 
its  report: 

With  the  advent  of  large  Federal  con- 
struction programs,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  local  wage  standards  in  a  com- 
munity had  to  be  protected  from  cheap  labor 
Imported  from  other  areas.  Qualified  con- 
tractors residing  and  doing  business  in  an 
area  of  high  wage  standards  found  It  impos- 
sible to  underbid  outside  contractors  who 
based  their  estimates  for  labor  upon  the  low 
wages  they  could  pay  to  workmen  obtained 
from  another  locality  or  even  another  State. 
On  many  occasions  the  local  contractors  and 
local  laborers  had  to  stand  by  while  outside 
contractors  and  outside  labor  performed  un- 
der locally  substandard  conditions,  work 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  theirs. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  enacted  to 
prevent  these  abuses  on  direct  Federal 
construction  programs.  Davis-Bacon 
provisions  have  been  extended  in  recent 
years  to  apply  to  a  number  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  including  the 
federally  impacted  areas  school  pro- 
grams, Hill-Burton  hospital  construc- 
tion, the  Federal  interstate  highway 
and  airport  proirams,  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  pi-0!aams,  and  the  National 


Housing  Act.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  also 
protects  employers  In  the  construction 
industry  against  the  unfair  competition 
of  other  employers  submitting  low  bids 
in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  able 
to  cut  labor  costs  by  importing  workers 
from  other  areas  to  whom  they  can  pay 
wages  lower  than  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  a  particular  area,  even  if  they 
have  to  import  workers  from  other 
areas. 

The  amendment  to  the  prevailing 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
which  is  contained  in  H.R.  10946,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  is  designed  to  bring  the  act 
up  to  date  by  including  fringe  benefits 
in  prevailing  wage  determinations.  As 
I  think  all  of  us  are  aware,  there  has 
been  a  vciy  substantial  change  in  the 
concept  of  earnings  since  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  enacted.  Group  hos- 
pitalization, disability  benefits,  and 
other  fringe  benefits  were  the  rare  ex- 
ception in  the  1930's.  Today,  more  than 
«5  million  people  in  the  United  Statos 
depend  upon  these  benefits.  Regardless 
of  the  foim  they  take,  the  employers' 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  plans  or  the 
benefits  the  employers  provide  are  a 
foim  of  compensation.  Today  in  the 
con-struction  industry  there  are  over  ' 
5.000  welfare  and  pension  funds.  Most 
of  these  are  of  the  health  and  welfare 
type  and  are  financed  by  employer  con- 
tributions of  so  many  cents  per  hour  for 
each  hour  worked  by  a  covered  employee. 
Because  these  types  of  payments  have 
increased,  they  now  present  a  very  sig- 
nificant  portion  of  wages  and  an.  em- 
ployer's labor  costs. 

The  result  of  not  including  these 
frinse  benefits  in  the  rates  of  pay  is 
that  contractors  that  do  not  have  these 
programs  for  their  employees  can  come 
into  an  area  and  undercut  already  es- 
tablished employers  who  do  have  these 
programs  for  their  employees.  As  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
pointed  out  in  its  report: 

When  this  happens  It  means  that  local 
building  tradesmen  who  have  elected  to  take 
wage  increases  in  the  form  of  benefit  pro- 
grams in  order  to  provide  for  their  families 
are  depriving  themselves  of  work  which 
they  could  otherwise  obtain.  The  fair  em- 
ployer is  thereby  placed  in  a  steadily  deterio- 
rating competitive  position.  Today,  the  con- 
struction worker  receives  his  real  wages  not 
only  in  the  pay  envelope  Efter  necessary  de- 
ductions, but  al.so  in  the  form  of  these  fringe 
benefits  sucli  as  health,  welfare,  and  retire- 
ment programs.  These  socially  desirable 
private  welfare  programs  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  society  and  should  be  included 
within  the  prevailing  wage  determlnation.s 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  R.  10946  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  building  and  construction 
unions  and  of  many  employer  groups 
in  the  construction  industi-y.  Indeed. 
there  is  little  disagreement,  if  any,  with 
the  specific  provisions  or  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

I  iindoistand,  however,  that  some 
Members  of  this  body  believe  the  act  is 
in  need  of  other  improvements  as  well, 
such  as  provision  of  a  procedure  for 
judicial  review  for  those  who  are  charged 
with  a  violation  of  the  act.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  this  proposal  may  be,  and 
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possibly  a  study  of  the  act's  administra- 
tion, such  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
suggested  may  be  Cilled  for,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  relevant  to  the  present  bill. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  bill's  consideration 
should  be  delayed  until  these  other  mat- 
ters are  dealt  with.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  in  its  present  form  tolerates  a  seri- 
ous injustice  for  workers  employed  on 
Government  construction  contract  work 
which  H.R.  10946  would  remedy.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  R.iles  Committee  will 
shortly  report  the  b.U  to  include  fringe 
benefits  in  prevailirg  wage  determina- 
tions under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
that  the  House  will  g  ve  it  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  approval 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  co.isent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mi's.  NoRRELL  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  through  Friday,  June 
15.  on  account  of  offi?ial  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  lequest  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land i,  indefinitely,  o:i  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  w  is  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price,  for  30  lainutes,  tomorro'.v. 
June  7. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  tlie  request  of  Mis. 
Weis',  for   15  minutfs.  today. 

Mr.  Alexander  »at  the  i-equest  of  Mr. 
'Whiteneri.  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
June  13. 


EXTENSION  Ol'^  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei^mission  to 
extend  lemarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  aiid  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Membei-s  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weisi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl. 
Mr.  SCHERER. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whiten  jr  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 


ENROLLED  B! 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fi 
on  House  Administra 
that  committee  had  e 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  c 
following  title,  whii 
signed  by  the  Speakei 

HR  1653.  An  act  foi 
Falby. 


:LL  SIGNED 

om  the  Committee 
tion,  reported  that 
xamined  and  fotmd 
if  the  House  of  the 
;h    was    thereupon 

the  relief  of  William 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ting-Wa 
Wong; 

S.  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden; 

S,  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Longfield-Smlth;  and 

S.  2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Beland, 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Jtme  5,  1962,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Hou.se 
of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf  M. 
Bailer; 

H.R.  5652  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Toroian;  and 

H.J.  Res  638.  Joint  resolution  for  tlie  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens  wiio  are  serving  in  tlie 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. June  7,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
coinmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2152.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  Canal  Zone  Government  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ended  June  30.  1961  (H  Doc 
No.  429 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transniitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  public  assistance  programs  and  the  sur- 
plus food  distribution  program.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2154.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  system  used  by  the  Aviation  Sup- 
ply Office  (ASO),  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  In  the  supply  management 
of  aviation  parts  and  equipment  valued  at 
about  $2  3  billion:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  of  the  circumstances  per- 
taining to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  determi- 
nation of  prevailing  wages  iNo.  Y  13.  183. 
Jan.  6.  1961)  for  use  In  contracting  for 
construction  of  the  450-unit  Capeiiart  hous- 
ing project  at  the  Marine  Corps  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quantico.  Va.  The  review  was 
made  in  response  to  Inquiries  from  several 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Comm.ttec  on 
Government  Operations. 

2156.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  relative  to 
the  notification  of  the  declassification  of  Hie 
July-December  1961  report  and  all  prior  is- 
sues of  the  statistical  siipplement  stockpile 
report  to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section 


5(h)  of  Executive  Order  No.  10501,  as 
amend?d:  to  t!ie  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2157  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorise 
the  addition  of  certain  donated  lands  X(^  the 
admini.stratl\e  headquarters  site.  Isle  Royaie 
National  Park":  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2158  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stat*,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Al- 
lalrs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  H.R  11643.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  216(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  In- 
•lorstate  Commerce  Act.  relating  to  the  estnb- 
iishment  of  through  routes  and  Joint  rales; 
without  amendment  iRept  No.  1769).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  .ind 
Insular  Affairs  S  2893.  An  act  to  declare 
that  certain  land  of  the  United  States  is  htid 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Prairie 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  in  Kansas. 
without  nmendment  (Rept.  No  1772i  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  4592.  A  bill  to  set 
itside  certain  lands  in  Montana  for  the  In- 
dians of  the  Confederated  Salish  ai.d 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont:  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1774 » 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  10452.  A  bill  to  do- 
nate to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  tne 
Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation  N  Dak  .  ap- 
proximately 275  74  acres  of  federally  owried 
land;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  1775)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HJl.  10530.  A  bill  to  de- 
clare that  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
is  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Trit>€  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation;  with  amendment  i  Rept  No 
1776  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union 

Mr  HALEY ;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R  11057.  A  bill  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  certain 
lands  on  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Reservat._a 
in  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  17771  Referred  to  the  Commit lee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o:  the 
Union 

Mr  MACK  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  HR  11670  A  bill  to 
postpone  by  3  months  the  date  on  or  before 
which  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conirr.:-- 
Elon  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  res-il-.s 
of  its  study  and  investigation  purruant  to 
section  19' d  I  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  and  for  other  purposes:  w.t'ijut 
amendment  i  Rept  No  1778i  Referrr^l  :c 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ,.:  -t* 
St.ite  of  the   Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  r:';xT-.c; 
of  commit  itx's  wtrv  cielzvfrwi  ic  th^  C.c-r'i 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  th«  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Manuel  Arranz  Rodriguez;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1760).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1761). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Ross 
Hutchlns;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1762). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shunlchi 
Alkawa;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1763).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2418.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elaine  Rozin 
Recanatl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1764).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Carey 
(Timothy  Mark  Alt);  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1765).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnett;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1766).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1767).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judlcitu-y. 
S.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  his  wife.  Hanna  Fraenkel; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1768).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9593.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  phos- 
phate rights  to  the  Dr.  P.  Phillip  Foundation 
of  Orlando,  Pla.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1770).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10459.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  39  acres  of  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Indian  Reservation  to  the  Sts.  Mary  and 
Joseph  Church.  Sawyer,  Minn.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1771).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2895.  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certrJn  lands  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the 
Little  Flower  Mission  of  the  St.  Cloud  Dio- 
cese; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1773). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  C.  Collins;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1779).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1780).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Wll- 
Unni  R.  Cook;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1781).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1782) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  7615.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Clara  B.  Pry;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1783).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg) 
James  B.  Stewttrt;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1784) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  biij:,s  and  resolutions 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  12027.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of   the  United   States   Code  relating 
to   venue;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  lmm!:^ra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
unused  annual  quota  of  any  quota  area  sh:ill 
be  available  for  use  in  quota  are,xs  where  the 
annual  quota  is  oversubscribed  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  entry  cf  brothers,  sisters,  married 
sons,  and  married  d:iU2hters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  12029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secoiid.iry 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purpores;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  12030.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re.^pect  to  moneys 
received  In  payment  for  special  statistical 
studies  and  compilations  and  certain  other 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mls.=^ourl : 
H.R.  12031.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re.^pect  to  moneys 
received  In  payment  for  special  st.itlstlcal 
studies  and  compilations  and  certain  other 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  12032.  A  bill   to  amend   section    15  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
ByMr.  MERROW: 
HR.  12033.   A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Iniquities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee   on   Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  12034.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of   1948,   as   amended:    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL : 
H.R.  12035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  private 
carriage  of  letters  and  packets  In  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  12036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military   Training  and   Service    Act,    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12037.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ByMr.  CORBETT: 
HR.  12038.  A  bin  to  establish  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  a  library  of  musical  scores 
and  other  Instructional  materials  to  further 
educational,  vocational,  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities In  the  field  of  music  for  blind  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr   MULTER: 
H.R  12039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H  R  12040.  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "child- 
fur  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
Civil   Service   Retirement   Act;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Pobt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER    (by  request)  : 
H  R   12041    A   bill    to   amend    the   District 
of  Columbia  Corjxiratlon  Act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  12042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of. 
April  29.  1942,  establishing  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board,  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  fur  the  arts  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, including  Improved  programs  of  the 
arts  in  the  curriculums  of  the  public  schools, 
equal  to  the  aid  provided  by  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  their  local  art  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr   DOWDY: 
H  .1   Res  730.  Joint    resolution    to    nuthor- 
l;e  the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calend.ir    week    of    each    year    during    which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LAIRD: 
H  J  Res.  731.  Joint    resolution    to    suspend 
fur  the  1062  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  up  to  five  debates  by 
the  major  party  national  chairmen  or  thrlr 
designees;    to    the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CLANCY: 
H  R   12043.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vita 
Maria    Coluccl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jiidlrlary. 

Bv  Mrs   GRANAHAN: 
H  R   12044    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KhalU 
Maghen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KING  of  California: 
H  R   12045.  A   bill   for  the  renef  of  Kruno 
Jakslc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McDOWELL: 
H  R    12046.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee-Sa 
Kim:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr   MADDEN: 
H  R   12047    A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Mirko 
Jakslc;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^m^- 


SENATE 

Wi:i)m:.si)av,  Jim-  G,  1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God.  from  the  vain  de- 
ceits of  the  uncertain  world  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  we  turn  from  the  baffling 
problems  which  daily  besiege  us  to  the 
white  candor  of  eternal  verities. 
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Entering  reverently  this  sacred, 
fenced-in  area  of  utter  quietness,  we 
would  bow  in  the  presence  in  which  we 
always  are,  in  the  :alm  confidence  that 
Thou  dost  hold  th(  whole  world  in  Thy 
hand  and  all  worlds  in  the  firm  clasp 
of  a  love  that  neve  •  fails.  Keeping  our- 
selves in  the  grasp  of  that  love  that  will 
not  let  us  go,  may  we  march  with  con- 
quering tread  in  the  gathering  armies  of 
friendship  whose  armor  is  the  shield  of 
Thy  truth  and  whose  sword  is  the  might 
of  Thy  love,  agains ,  which  all  the  spears 
of  hate  cannot  ultimately  prevail. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  cierk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US  Senate. 
:nt  Pro  Tempore. 
on.  D  C  .  June  6.  1962. 

absent  from  the  Sen- 
.  J.  HicKFY.  a  Senator 
■oming.  to  perform  the 
during  my   absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
resident  pro  tempore. 

eupon  took  the  chair 
t  pro  tempore. 


Presidi 
Washingt 
To  the  Senate: 

Being    temporarily 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon    J 
from  the  State  of  W; 
duties  of   the   Chair 


Mr.  HICKEY  thei 
as  Acting  Presiden 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mi-.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
June  5.  1962,  was  cispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from 
sentatives,  by  Mr. 
reading  clerks,  annc 
had  passed  the  fc 
Senate,  each  with 
which  it  requested 
the  Senate: 

S.  1881.  An  act  for 
Bella;  and 

S.  2143.  An  act  for 
London  Rltt. 


the  House  of  Repre- 
Bartlett,  one  of  its 
unced  that  the  House 
Rowing  bills  of  the 
an  amendment,  in 
the  concurrence   of 

the  relief  of  Maria  La 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  .he  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson.  Je  net  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson; 

HR.  1609.  An  act  ! or  the  relief  of  Demit- 
rids  Duni.':; 

H.R  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Mourkakos; 

H.R  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Todaro: 

H  R.  2836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C  Edwin 
Alley; 

H.R.  3821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivy 
Gwendolyn  Myers; 

HR  3822.  An  act  f  jr  the  relief  of  Ahsabet 
Oyunciyan; 

HR.3912.  An  act  iJT  the  relief  of  Chikoko 
Shinagawa: 

H  R  6014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
A   Eskin; 

HR.6016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Thomas  Dendy; 

H.R  6655.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Lecll  A. 
Sims; 


H.R  6833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prantisek 
Tlsler; 

H  R.  7365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 

B.  Shorter,  Sr.; 

H.R.  8452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glendal 
W   Hanccxrk; 

HR  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden; 

H.R  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Homann-Herimberg   (nee  Wagner); 

H.R  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg; 

HR.9834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
L.  Heard; 

H  R.  10308.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth A.  Johnson; 

H.R  10371  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdi- 
nand A.  Hermens; 

H.R.  10525  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
L.  Qulnn: 

H.R.  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosina 
Lulsi  (Sister  Mary  Rosina  i  and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene   (Sister  M.  Valentlna);   and 

H.R.  11578.  An    act   for   the    relief    of    Don 

C.  Jensen  and  Bruce  E.  Woolner. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  followintr  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

S  315  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ting- 
Wa  Wong: 

S  1962  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden; 

S.2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Longfield-Smlth; 

S  2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Beland;  and 

HR.  1653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Falby. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Leslie  M  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson.  and 
Mary  Paterson; 

HR.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deml- 
trlos  Dunis: 

H  R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Mourkakos; 

H.R.  2337,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Todaro; 

H  R  2836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C  Ed- 
win Alley: 

H.R  3821  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivy 
Gwendolyn  Myers; 

H.R.  3822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ahsabet 
Oyunciyan: 

H  R  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chikoko 
Shinakawa; 

H.R.  6014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

A.  Eskin: 

H  R  6016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Thomas  Dendy; 

H  R  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LecU  A. 
Sims; 

HR,6833  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
tisek  Tisler; 

H.R.  7365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 

B.  Shorter.  Sr.; 

H  R  8452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glendal 
W.  Hancock; 

H.R.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden: 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Homann-Herimberg     (nee    Wagner  i; 

H.R  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solo- 
mon Annenberg; 

H.R.  9834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
L.  Heard: 

H.R.  10308.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth A. Johnson; 


H.R.  10371.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ferdi- 
nand A.  Hermens; 

H.R  10525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cis L.  Qulnn; 

H.R  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosina 
Luisl  (Sister  Mary  Rosina)  and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene  i  Sister  M  Valentlna  i ;  and 

H.R  11578  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dm 
C.  Jensen  and  Bruce  E.  Woolner. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized t-o  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  mmutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  to  be  collectors 
of  customs. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  C  Battle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
basFador  Extraordlnarj-  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Australia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  report.'^  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COLLECTORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  be  collectors  of 
customs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  these  nomi- 
nations will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  tiie  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSI'TELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Morning  business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appeofriation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  overobligation  of  an  appropriation 
within  that  Agency  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  or  Attorney  General  on  Review  of 
Voluntary  Agreements  and  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  re- 
view of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs, 
as  of  May  9,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  covering  the  first  quarter  of 
1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
CoMMEECiAi,  Fisheries  Under  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursviant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Fraudulent  Claims  and  Uneco- 
NOMiCAi    Practices   in   Lodging   and   Sub- 
sistence Allowances  Paid  to  Members  of 
Shore  Patrols,  Department  of  the  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  fraudulent  claims  and  un- 
economical practices  In  lodging  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid   to  members  of  shore 
patrols.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  May 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION  OF  WAUKESHA  COUN- 
TY LABOR  COUNCIL,  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
was  privileged  to  receive  from  Eugene 
Kraus,  secretary  of  the  Waukesha  Coun- 
ty Labor  Council,  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  excise  tax  rates. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  widely  di- 
vergent, strongly  differing,  views  on  the 
U.S.  tax  policy.  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senato  the  thinking  of  the  Wau- 
kesha County  Labor  Council  for  consid- 
eration, along  with  the  views  of  others, 
on  tax  policies. 


I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Requesting  the  U.nited  States 

Congress  To  Allow  the  Automatic  Rate 

Reduction   on  Certain   Excise  Tax  Rates 

Whereas  Federal  Excl.se  Taxes  were  sub- 
stantially Increased  to  the  "war  tax  rate" 
on  many  m.inufactured  items  bv  the  Reve- 
nue Acts  of  1943,   1945.  and    1947;   and 

Whereas  these  rates  were  even  further  In- 
creased by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  f.ir  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  Korean  wartime 
emergency:  and 

Whereas  all  excise  rates  were  reduced  to 
prewar  tax  rates  by  the  Excise  Reduction 
Act  of  1954,  with  the  exception  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  cig.irette.-;. 
and  motor  vehicle  chassis,  which  products 
continued  to  be  taxed  at  the  highest  rate, 
but  were  scheduled  for  automatic  reduction 
on  March  31.  1955;  and 

Whereas  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1955.  1956. 
1957,  1958.  1959  and  1960  continued  to  post- 
pone the  automatic  reduction  on  these  Items, 
and 

Whereas  the  Revenue  -■Xct  of  1961  once 
more  postponed  the  rate  reduction  date  on 
these  selected  Items  from  July  l,  1961, 
through  June  30,  1962,  and 

Whereas  the  "wartime  emergency"  which 
occasioned  the  imposition  of  the  additional 
excise  on  these  selected  items  now  no  longer 
exists,  and 

Whereas  "war  tax  rates"  are  so  high  as 
to  substantially  reduce  sales  in  a  peacetime 
market,  and 

Whereas  the  excessive  taxation  of  these 
selected  products  has  restricted  wages  and 
job  opportunities  for  organized  labor  in  the 
particular  industries  manufacturing  these 
goods,  and  has  prevented  business  expansion 
in  these  businesses  because  they  could  not 
keep  pace  with  less  highly  taxed  items:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Rc.<!olved.  That  the  W.iukcsha  C  mnty  La- 
bor Council,  AFL-CIO,  712  Delafleld  Ave  . 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  representing  4.000  workers 
and  members,  hereby  goes  on  record  as  fa- 
voring the  reduction  of  these  oppressive  ex- 
cises and  respectfully  petitions  the  Congre-ss 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  these  war 
tax  rates  to  expire  on  the  scheduled  date 
of  June  30,  1962. 

Eugene  Kraus. 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,   from   the   Cummlttee 
on   the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2614.  A   biU    for    the    relief   of   Mr,    and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Slng  Ang  iRept.  No    1545); 

S.  2686.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Stepanlda 
Losowskaja    (Rept.  No.    1546); 

S.  2692.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Armand 
Serl    (Rept.    No.    1547); 

S.  2699.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Roswltha 
Selb    (Rept.    No.    1548); 

S.  2837.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Kunstan- 
tinos  P.  Theodoropoulos   (Rept    No.  1549); 

S.  2862.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Mai   Har 
Tung   (Rept.  No.  1550); 

S.  2872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Tang 
(Rept.  No.   1551); 

H.R.  2833  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran/is- 
ka  Alolsia  Fuchs  (nee  Tcrcka)  Rept  No 
1563  I : 

H.R.  3595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Isernia  Alloca  (Rept.  No.  1562); 

H.R.  3633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Rainone    (Rept.  No.   1561:; 

H.R,  3714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Maciejewska   (Rept.  No.  1560:; 

H.R.  4655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Anls  Mansour  (Rept.  No,  1559);  and 


H  R,  6330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  his  wife.  Carmel  Phllomena 
Hughes,  and  their  alien  children  (Rept  No 
1558). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Lovic  (Rept.  No.  1552); 

S.  2855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Weng  Chlew 
Wong  and  Moy  Chong  Wong  (Rept.  No.  1553) ; 
and 

S.  2999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Soon 
Yang  (Rept    No.   1554)  . 

By  Mr  E.A,STLAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.2711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tasia  De- 
metropoulou  ( Dimltropoulos)  (Rept.  No. 
1555 ) ; 

S.  2904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herrn  Stefan 
Zappc!   (Rept.  No.  1556); 

s  2994  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olaf 
Scha&tzle  Bonde  (also  known  as  Olaf  Carl 
Schastzle)    (Rept.  No.  1557);  and 

H  R  10502  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B    Tr.'Up  (Rept    No    1564). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S,  3025.  A  bill  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  incorporating  the  Texa* 
and  Pacific  Railway  Co  In  order  to  give  cer- 
tain additional  authority  to  such  company 
iRcpt.  No.  1565). 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.  REPT.  NO.   1543) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
bill  iS.  3377)  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Norman,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on; which  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  th.e 
rcp'jrt  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  SUSPENSION  OF 
DEPORTATION  OF  lOANNIS  CON- 
STANTELIAS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MirrEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1544) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  oririnal 
concurrent  resolution  'S,  Con.  Res.  76  i , 
and  .submitted  a  report  thereon;  which 
concuri-ent  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Rrpreu-ntatiies  concurring),  That  the  Con- 
gres.«!.  In  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
US  C.A.  1256(a)  ),  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  In  the  case  of  loannls  Con- 
stanteli.is  (A  2044661)  which  Wiis  previously 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Cjneress. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     YARBOROUGH    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Morse,   Mr.  Smith  of 
Mis.sachii.selts,    Mr.     Bttrdick,     and 
Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S  3373.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of  title 
33.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the   program   of  granis-ln-alU   to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitalisation of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough,  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a   separate   heading.) 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3374.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  members  of  a  church 
whose  doctrines  forbid  participation  In  such 
program  on  grounds  of  religious  belief;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott,  when  h« 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading) 

By  Mr.   SYMINGTON: 
S.  3375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Ed- 
ward Leonard;  and 

S.  3376,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Dale 
Tcrrlll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S  3377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Norman;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill,  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Eastland,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees." 
By  Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia: 
S.  3378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Resti- 
tute M.  Cabaltlca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S,  3379.  A  bill  relating  to  mining  claims  on 
lands   within    the    national    forests;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  KEATING: 
S.  3380.  A  bill  to  designate  the  second 
Monday  In  October  as  National  Teachers' 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 

DiRKsEN,     Mr,     Stennis.     and     Mr, 

Jordan) : 

S  J  Res,  195    Joint  re.'^olutlon  creating  and 

establishing  the  Capitol  Commission;   to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
SJ.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
WITHDRAWAL   OF   SUSPENSION   OF 
DEPORTATION  OF  lOANNIS  CON- 
STANTELIAS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  76) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
of  loannis  Constantelias.  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Report  of  a  Committee.") 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  FOR  5 
YEARS  OF  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  SER\TCE-CON- 
NECTED  DISABLED  VETERANS  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  !Mr.  Morse  1,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Smith  1,  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BltrdickI,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
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erence,  a  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  our 
programs  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
assistance  for  service -connected  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Commonwealth  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Two 
basic  forms  of  assistance  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  will  be  ex- 
tended by  the  bill.  First,  the  bill  would 
extend  the  grant-in-aid  program  which 
reimburses  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  expenditures  made  by  it  for 
hospital  care  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Commonwealth 
Army. 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  outpatient  care  for  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  which  is  managed 
directly  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, 

All  of  the  assistance  extended  by  this 
legislation  is  limited  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Commonwealth 
Army  of  the  Philippines  who  served  dur- 
ing the  World  War  II  period. 

The  grant-in-aid  and  outpatient  care 
programs  were  authorized  in  1958  by 
Public  Law  85-461.  They  will  terminate 
on  June  30,  1963.  unless  extension  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  in  my 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  other  Senators 
would  extend  the  program  for  another  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  grant-in-aid 
program  now  operates,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reimburses  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  hospitalization  in- 
curred by  Philippine  war  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  Although 
these  reimbursements  are  authorized  up 
to  $2  million  in  any  1  fiscal  year,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  required  an  expenditure 
of  the  maximum  amount.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  for  instance,  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  provided  its  services 
to  an  average  of  173  patients  a  day  at  a 
cost  of  $498,890.  The  operating  cost  for 
the  first  10  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  indicate  a  total  fiscal  expenditure 
of  about  the  same  amount,  running  less 
than  half  of  the  amount  authorized,  but 
the  ceiling  is  put  on  to  allow  for  increases 
as  veterans  get  older. 

Outpatient  care  for  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  is  managed  directly  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Although 
there  is  no  ceiling  on  the  amount  the 
VA  may  expend  for  these  services,  the 
cost  for  this  part  of  the  program  has 
also  been  kept  within  a  modest  range. 
In  fiscal  year  1961,  for  example,  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $530,000  pro- 
vided more  than  18,000  medical  visits  to 
service -connected   disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  i^ro- 
po.sed  legislation  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Manila  which  provides  most  of 
the  hospital  care  made  available  through 
the  program.  The  Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital  was  built  by  the  United  States, 
both  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  F>ostwar  recovery  and  as  a 
measure  of  fulfilling  our  obligations  to 
members  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Army  and  guerrilla  forces  who 
served  with  our  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  n.  Our  efforts  have  not 
gone  unrewarded.  The  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital  has  furnished  high  qual- 
ity hospital  care  to  Philippine  veterans 


and,  in  addition,  has  afiUiated  itself 
with  outstanding  universities  and  medi- 
cal colleges  for  the  training  of  doctors, 
nurses,  dentists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel so  vitally  needed  In  the  Philip- 
pines. The  hospital  stands  today  not 
only  as  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the 
Far  East,  but  also  as  an  excellent  symbol 
of  Americanism  and  as  a  reminder  that 
this  counii-y  does  not  forget  those  who 
ally  themselves  with  us  in  combat. 

Mr,  President,  the  American  Legion 
has  pa.sscd  a  resolution  in  supix)rt  of  this 
legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclu.'^ion  of  my  remarks. 

Tap  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Through  a  dip- 
lomatic note  from  its  Ambassador  to  our 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Grovernment  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  ex- 
pressed itself  requesting  this  legislation 
and  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
diplomatic  note  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  FlnaUy,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Monday,  next,  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  other  Senators  to  join  as 
cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill    (S,  3373)    to  amend  section 
632  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  program 
of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines    for    the    hospitalization    of 
cei-tain     veterans,    introduced     by    Mr, 
Yarborough  <for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Exhibit  1 
Resolution   10 
Resolution  of  national  executive  committee 
meeting  of  the  American  Legion  held  May 
2  3,    1962,   for   extension    beyond   June   30, 

1963.  of  the  grant-in-aid  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  85-461 

Whereas  Public  Law  85-461  providing  hos- 
pitalization benefit  to  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippine  Army  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disability  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1963;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  85-461  beneficiaries 
would  Etui  need  a  continuing  medical  and 
hospital  care  by  rea5on  of  their  dlsabillTv 
and  advancing  age  after  June  30,   1963:   and 

Whereas  In  the  record  of  congressional  de- 
liberations of  Puhilr  l^Tw  85-4€l  there  Is  an 
Implied  assurance '^ai  the  Congress  of  ttoe 
United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  extend 
the  program  beyond  June  30.  1963.  if  i:  is 
shown  that  the  Veterans  Memorial  Ho^ritiii 
Is  not  only  providing  adequ.Me  medical  Vsre 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  Public  Liw  85-4*1  bxi; 
also  contribuTu.g  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  education  In  the  Philippines.   «uui 

Whereas  the  Vetrrsns  MrnK^n.-il  H^xsp  tj^l 
has  not  only  furnished  s*iisJa>,-i»,vt  hi-*i»::«: 
care  to  hospital  patu-nts  bvii  aisv^  t\±s  es- 
tablished an  aitUmtion  w:-.h  vut  t^-.u-..-.-.^ 
unlverslUcs     and     niixl teal    o  ::<^:r>     ^>i     ::v.' 
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country  for  the  training  of  medical  Interns 
and  students,  nvu-sing  students,  dental  ex- 
terns,  dietetic  Interns,  and  medical  technol- 
ogy interns:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May 
2-3,  1962,  That  the  American  Legion  sponsor 
and  support  legislation  to  extend  beyond 
June  30,  1963,  the  grants-in-aid  program  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  85-461. 


his  great  Influence  to  bear  in  securing  the 
consideration  of  a  new  amendatory  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter. 


Exhibit  2 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  His  Excellency  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  has  the  honor  to  draw  His 
Excellency's  attention  to  Public  Law  85-461 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  June  18,  1958.  This  act  amended  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  authorize 
the  modification  and  extension,  to  July  1, 
1963,  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  veterans  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  Army  and  recognized  guer- 
rilla forces  who  served  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II. 

On  July  1.  1963.  Public  Law  85-^61  will 
expire.  The  Philippine  Government  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  U.S.  Congress  could 
consider  a  new  or  amendatory  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  following: 

1.  The  continuation  after  July  1,  1963,  of 
the  grants-in-aid  veterans  hospitalization 
program  under  Public  Law  85-461  not  only 
for  5  years  but.  if  possible,  for  as  long  as 
the  disabilities  exist. 

It  is  felt  that  there  is  strong  obligation 
to  continue  with  the  program  of  hospitaliza- 
tion during  the  lifetime  of  the  beneficiaries. 
There  is  an  estimated  veteran  population  of 
334,000  In  the  Philippines,  most  of  whom 
served  In  the  Commonwealth  Army  of  the 
Philippines. 

2.  The  use  of  the  beds,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Hospital  for  the  hospitalization  of  indigent 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disability  pro- 
vided that  veterans  with  service-connected 
disability  will  always  have  top  priority  in 
hospitalization  and  provided  further  that 
bed  space  Is  available. 

It  is  believed  that  the  yearly  $2  million, 
which  Congress  appears  willing  to  appro- 
priate for  expenses  Incident  to  the  hospitali- 
zation of  Philippine  veterans  under  the  law, 
need  not  be  Increased. 

At  the  present  time,  even  though  there 
are  many  veterans  who  should  be  hospital- 
ized, the  excellent  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Memorial  Hospital  are  not  being  fully  uti- 
lized due  to  restrictions  as  to  the  category 
Of  veterans   that  may  be  treated  thereat. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  at  this  point,  that 
the  original  concept  for  which  the  hospital 
was  built,  that  is,  that  It  must  be  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disability,  will  remain  unchanged. 
In  other  words,  the  hospital  which  the 
United  States  built  would  not  only  fulfill 
its  primordial  objective  of  taking  care  pref- 
erentially of  service-connected  disability, 
but  it  could  be  used,  without  In  the  least 
sacrificing  this  objective,  to  be  a  lasting  re- 
minder of  the  ties  that  have  bound  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  together 
in  times  of  stress  in  the  past,  by  allowing, 
on  humanitarian  basis,  the  hospitalization 
of  veterans  with  non -service-connected  dis- 
ability, who  need  but  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  hospitalization. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  would 
appreciate  it  If  His  Excellency  could  transmit 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
other  authorities  of  the  U.S.  Government 
concerned  the  views  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment and  if  His  Excellency  could   bring 


EXEMPTION  FROM  PARTICIPATION 
OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS  IN  FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  participation  of  certain 
persons,  on  grounds  of  religious  belief, 
in  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  group  in 
America  which  commands  more  respect 
from  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
than  the  Amish,  sometimes  called  the 
plain  people.  They  are  frugal  farmers 
who  are  hard  working  and  self-reliant. 
They  are  most  desirable  neighbors.  We 
are  proud  of  them  and  of  their  neat, 
well-kept  farms. 

The  Amish  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  tlie 
other  States  where  they  have  settled  are 
law  abiding.  They  pay  their  taxes 
promptly.  But  taxes  for  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  are  a  different  matter.  The 
religion  of  the  Amish  does  not  permit 
them  to  participate  in  an  insurance  sys- 
tem. No  Amishman  will  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  the  social  security  system;  and  the 
payment  of  taxes  into  the  fund  is  a  direct 
violation  of  his  religion.  There  is  no 
question  that  Amish  opposition  to  this 
tax  is  a  sincere  matter  of  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  the  forefathers  of  the 
Amish  now  living  in  my  State  acccjUed 
an  invitation  from  William  Penn  to  come 
to  this  land  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  of  religion.  This  benefit  later 
was  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  by  the  various  State  constitutions. 
Freedom  of  religion  has  been  one  of 
the  most  precious  liberties  in  this  Na- 
tion. Our  Government  has,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  recognized  the  right  of 
individuals  to  be  exempt  from  provisions 
of  laws  which  ran  counter  to  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
justice  demands  such  an  exemption  in 
this  instance. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  the 
most  unfortunate  experience  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  of  Mr.  Valentine  Y. 
Byler,  a  God-fearing  Amish  farmer  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  who  had  three 
of  his  six  farm  horses  seized  and  sold  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  satisfy 
his  unpaid  social  security  taxes.  At  the 
time,  I  protested  vigorously  at  the  in- 
justice done.  But  the  way  to  see  that  it 
does  not  happen  again,  is  for  Congre.ss  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  exemption  from 
participation  in  old-age  insurance  of 
members  of  a  church  whose  doctrines 
forbid  such  a  program  on  grounds  of  re- 
ligious belief.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  now  introducing. 

Only  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  this 
nature  can  we  be  certain  that  some  of 
these  good  people  do  not  leave  this  coun- 
try because  of  what  to  them  is  a  serious 
infringement  on  their  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. Such  a  departure  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  fundamental  libertv 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  bill  ts.  3374 )  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  participation  in  the  Federal 
old-age  and  sui-vivors  insurance  program 
for  individuals  who  are  members  of  a 
church  whose  doctrines  forbid  partici- 
pation in  such  program  on  grounds  of  re- 
ligious belief,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MINING  CLAIMS  ON  LANDS  WITHIN 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  the 
indefensible  manner  in  which  our  na- 
tional timber  reserves  are  being  ex- 
ploited. The  Comptroller  General  has 
just  issued  a  report  citing  instances  in 
which  12  claimants  have  been  granted 
patent  rights — presumably  for  the  ex- 
ploiation  of  minerals — on  approximately 
1.100  acres  of  our  national  forest  lands, 
in  return  for  which  they  paid  the  U.S. 
Government  less  than  $4,000 ;  but  instead 
of  exploring  for  minerals,  these  same  in- 
dividuals promptly  proceeded  to  cut  and 
sell  fiom  this  same  land  over  $750,000 
worth  of  timber. 

One  of  America's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources is  its  timber  reserves,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under  the  guise  of  filing  a  mining 
claim  for  the  exploration  of  minerals  on 
Government  land,  the  claimants  are  ob- 
taining free  title  to  the  timber  for  a  song. 
This  racket  has  expanded  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  laughingly  classed  as  ex- 
ploring for  green  gold. 

Accordingly,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  valuable  timber  are 
being  lost  to  the  taxpayers  as  the  result 
of  what  is  either  a  weakness  in  our  law 
or  a  weakness  in  management. 

Under  the  mining  laws,  a  claimant 
may  obtain  a  patent  or  mining  rights  to 
his  claim  on  Government  land  by  merely 
paying  the  Government  $5  an  acre  for  a 
lode  claim  or  $2.50  an  acre  for  a  placer 
claim 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report 
stated: 

When  sufficient  valuable  mineral  has  been 
discovered  on  a  mining  claim,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  mining  laws  have  been 
met.  the  Forest  Service  has  no  choice  but  to 
advi.se  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  Issuance  of  pat- 
ents, that  It  will  not  object  to  Issuance  of  a 
patent.  The  value  of  the  timber  on  a  claim 
is  not  a  consideration  which  can  be  taken 
into  account  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  laws  in  patent  application. 

Very  frequently  these  patented  lands 
contain  valuable  tracts  of  merchantable 
timber  to  which  the  claimant  obtains 
title  when  he  patents  the  land.  The 
Forest  Service  records  show  that  in 
many  instances,  instead  of  exploring  for 
minerals,  the  cutting  and  sale  of  this 
Government  timber  seems  to  be  the 
main  objective. 

The  Forest  Service  admits  that  on 
3.640  claims,  covering  about  99,812  acres 
of  national  forest  land  that  were  pat- 
ented, there  were  in  excess  of  372  million 
board  feet  of  merchantable  timber  at 
the  time  the  patents  were  issued  and 
that  the  owners  of  these  mining  rights 
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automatically  obtained  ownership  of  all 
of  this  timber  for  nothing. 

Out  of  a  check  of  1,573  mining  claims 
that  were  patented  during  a  15-year 
period,  they  found  only  521  that  had 
been  worked  or  that  showed  any  record 
of  some  mineral  production. 
For  example: 

Tahoe  National  Forest.  In  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest.  Calif.,  two  claim- 
ants in  1955  and  1956  paid  the  Federal 
Government  about  $712  for  patent 
rights  on  285  acres  of  national  forest 
land  and  then  proceeded  to  cut  5.760.000 
board  feet  of  timber  from  those  same 
claims  which  they  sold  at  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $138,000. 

The  Forest  Service  records  show  that 
5  years  later,  December  1961,  there  had 
been  no  mineral  production  subsequent 
to  their  obtaining  mineral  rights  on  this 
285  acres,  but  the  record  also  shows 
that  the  claimants  had  sold  about 
5,760,000  board  feet  of  timber  from 
these  same  claims  upon  which  timber 
the  Forest  Service  put  a  valuation  of 
approximately  $138,000. 

Plumas  National  Forest.  In  the  Plu- 
mas National  Forest.  Calif.,  nine 
patents  were  issued  to  eight  claimants 
over  the  13-ycar  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1959.  The  Foreso  Service  files 
show  that  only  $28  worth  of  gold  has 
been  removed  from  these  claims  since 
the  patents  were  issued,  but  as  of  Febru- 
ary 29.  1960.  about  8  to  10  million  feet 
of  high  quality  timber  had  been  cut  and 
sold  from  these  claims. 

On  two  of  these  claims,  covering  about 
330  acres,  the  Government  received  ap- 
proximately $825  under  the  mining  laws 
for  the  exploration  rights  on  land  upon 
which  8  to  10  million  feet  of  lumber  were 
cut.  Again,  the  exploration  for  "green 
gold"  was  far  more  profitable  than  the 
exploration  for  ordinai-y  minerals. 

Wenatchee  Nationa;  Forest,  Wash. 
Here  again  a  miner  o  )tained  a  9-acre 
claim  patented  in  August  1957  for  which 
the  Government  received  $22.50.  In 
September  1957.  30  davs  later,  logging 
was  started,  and  the  Fcrest  Service  rec- 
ords show  that  timber  with  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $6,200  was  emoved.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  mining  has  been 
done  on  this  claim. 

Roirue  River  National  Forest.  In  the 
Rogue  River  National  Forest,  Oreg., 
one  claimant  patented  4  75  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  in  1954.  This  patent 
covered  23  mining  claims  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  received  $2,375  at 
the  date  of  patent.  As  of  January  1.  1960, 
this  claimant  had  sold  tie  timber  from 
8  of  these  23  claims  for  which  the  Forest 
Service  estimates  that  he  received 
$150,000.  The  amount  of  timber  which 
he  subsequently  sold  from  the  remaining 
15  patent  claims  was  no"  available,  but 
the  Forest  Service  official;;  had  estimated 
that  there  were  over  7  million  board  feet 
of  timber  on  the  remaining  15  claims, 
upon  which  they  placed  a  valuation  of 
$232,000. 

Here  again  we  find  this  claimant,  in 
return  for  a  $2,375  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  mineral  rights,  automati- 
cally obtained  title  to  $3{;2.000  worth  of 
Government  timber.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice files  show  that  then  had  been  no 
mineral  production  on  uny  of  the  23 


claims  from  the  date  of  the  patent  in 
1954  to  January  1,  1960. 

Clearly,  this  "miner,"  as  in  the  case 
of  preceding  examples,  was  more  inter- 
ested in  "green  gold"  or  Government 
timber  than  he  was  in  minerals. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  make  it  mandatory 
that  in  the  future  all  patented  mining 
claims  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  contain  a  clause  wherein  each 
patent  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States 
title  to  all  timber  and  other  surface 
rights.  It  should  be  made  very  clear 
that  the  claimants  to  these  patents  are 
being  granted  only  the  right  to  explore 
for  minerals. 

In  the  meantime,  pending  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  officials  of  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  not  arbitrarily  insist  upon  a 
clause  in  all  mining  claims  which  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  our  national  forest. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3379)  relating  to  mining 
claims  on  lands  within  the  national  for- 
ests, introduced  by  Mr.  Wn:LiAMs  of 
Delaware,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  CAPITOL  COMMISSION 
TO  PRESERVE  ART.  SCULPTURE, 
ANTIQUITY.  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
V.'liite  House  and  the  Capitol  have  a 
unique  characteristic  in  common.  They 
are  both  respositories  of  the  past  and  in 
that  sense  are  historic  museimis.  At  the 
same  time,  both  are  living  settings  in 
which  additions  to  our  history  are  being 
written  every  day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reasonable  efforts 
to  preserve  and  to  make  more  meaning- 
ful the  historic  significance  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol  are  most  com- 
mendable in  that  they  enhance  the  in- 
spiration that  these  buildings  give  to  the 
present  occupants  and  to  the  citizens 
who  visit  them  in  great  numbers  the  year 
round.  In  this  connection.  I  know  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  share  in  the 
general  approbation  and  admiration  for 
the  outstanding  work  which  has  been 
done  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  the  White 
House. 

The  distinguished  First  Lady  has  set 
an  example  in  enhancing  the  historic 
significance  of  the  White  House  which  is 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  Capitol  also 
houses  a  collection  of  art  and  antiquities 
of  priceless  historic  value.  There  are 
rooms,  paintings,  statues,  furniture,  and 
other  objects  in  this  building  which  bear 
witness  to  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Na- 
tion from  its  earliest  days. 

This  heritage  of  the  Capitol  has  long 
been  abused  and  neglected.  The  collec- 
tion of  art  and  antiquities  has  not  been 
adequately  safeguarded,  maintained,  and 
exhibited.  This  is  not  said  in  any  de- 
rogatory sense  with  respect  to  those  who 
have  had  responsibilities  in  connection 


with  the  collection.  The  real  problem 
is  that  we  have  paid  too  little  attention 
to  this  irreplaceable  asset.  In  conse- 
quence, responsibilities  with  respect  to 
it  have  been  assigned  somewhat  hap- 
hazardly or  not  at  alL 

It  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  this  neglect 
and  to  terminate  the  loss  which  it  entails. 
Accordingly,  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators,  I  am  introducing  today, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  measure 
which  is  designed  to  meet  this  situation. 
It  is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  other  body 
a    similar   measure   will   be   introduced 
shortly,  so  that,  if  at  all  possible,  action 
on  this  proposal  may  be  taken  during 
this  session.    The  bill  proposes  to  cen- 
tralize responsibility  for  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  historic  con- 
tents of  the  Capitol  in  a  nonpartisan 
Capitol  Commission  consisting  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Vice  President,  plus  the 
Architect    of    the   Capitol.     Under   the 
Commission,    primary    responsibility    is 
placed  in  a  Curator  of  Art  and  Antiqiii- 
ties  of  the  Capitol.    The  sole  function  of 
the    Curator    would    be    to    safeguard, 
maintain,  and  bring  to  greater  aware- 
ness   the   magnificent   treasure   of   art. 
sculpture,    antiquity    and    architecture 
which  is  contained  in  the  Capitol. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  suid  the  House 
will  be  mindful  of  a  cormnon  respwnsi- 
bility  with  respect  to  this  treasure. 
Prompt  action  on  this  measure  would  do 
much  to  enhance  the  significance  and 
inspiration  of  the  Capitol  both  to  the 
membership  of  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution,  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  195) 
creating  and  establishing  the  Capitol 
Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field (for  himself  and  other  Senators >, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  created  and  established  a 
Capitol  Commission  consisting  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  ex  ofBclo  members  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  the  taking  of  testimony. 
Tl^at  part  of  the  Commission  on  the  part  of 
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the  Senate  remaining  In  office  as  Senators 
shall,  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  ex- 
ercise the  powers  and  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  the  Commission  during  the  adjourned 
periods  and  recesses  of  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress.  The  Commission  also  shall 
select  a  Curator  of  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol  who  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  at  a  gross  salary  not 
to  exceed  $17,500.  The  Curator  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  directed  by  It 
without  additional  compensation.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  be  empowered  to  draw 
from  the  Office  of  the  Architect  such  addi- 
tional professional  and  clerical  assistants  as, 
from  time  to  time,  it  deems  necessary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  admin- 
ister oaths,  to  employ  reporters,  request  the 
production  of  papers  and  records,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  it  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  adopt  such  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  hearings  and  meetings  as  may  be  re- 
quired consistent  with  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  of  Con-^ess.  with  the  laws  governing 
the  Office  of  the  Architect,  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of   this   Joint   resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Capitol  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place  and  protect  all  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  exhibits,  and  architectural  features 
within  the  Capitol,  and  in  all  offices  and  the 
committee  rooms  thereof,  and  in  Its  judg- 
ment to  accept  any  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  or  exhibits  which  may  hereafter  be 
given,  offered  or  devised  to  the  Congress,  its 
committees,  and  its  officers  for  placement 
and  exhibition  in  the  Capitol,  its  committee 
rooms  and  offices  thereof. 

(bi  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such 
works  of  art.  exhibits,  and  historical  objects 
in  the  Capitol,  and  for  their  acceptance  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  its  committees,  and 
officers. 

(c)  Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  when  formulated  or 
amended,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

(di  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  have  the  supervi- 
sion, protection,  and  placement  of  all  works 
of  art,  historical  objects,  and  exhibits  the 
property  of  the  United  States  which  may  be 
lodged  in  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings respectively,  by  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided.  That  all  such  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  shall  have  first  been 
accepted  in  the  name  of  Congress  by  the 
Capitol  Commission,  or  acknowledged  as 
United  States  property  by  inventory  of  the 
Commission:  Provided  further,  That  no  work 
of  art  or  exhibit  shall  be  displayed  or  offered 
for  sale  or  gain  in  any  of  the  rooms,  spaces 
or  corridors  of  the  Senate  or  House  Office 
Buildings  or  the  Capitol. 

Skc.  3.  The  Capitol  Commission  hereafter 
shall  be  specifically  charged  with  the  over- 
sight and  maintenance  of  the  National 
Statuary  Hall  and  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Senate  wine  of 
the  Capitol,  Insofar  as  they  are  to  be  pre- 
served as  patriotic  shrines  in  the  Capitol  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  relocate  within  the  Capitol 
iiny  of  the  statues  already  received  and 
placed  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  and 
to  provide  for  the  reception  and  location  of 
the  statues  which  hereafter  may  be  received 
frotn  the  States  pursuant  to  .section  187 
title  40.  United  States  Code. 


Sec.    4.  It    shall    be    unlawful    for    anyone 
other  than  authorized  personnel  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  re- 
move, relocate,  or  change  any  work  of  art. 
historical    object,   exhibits,    or    architectural 
feature  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings  which  is  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  whoever  defaces, 
injures,  removes,  or  in  any  other  way  dam- 
ages any  said  work  of  art.  historical  object. 
exhibit,  or  architectural  feature,  or  violates 
any    of    the    provisions    of    the    regulations 
adopted   by   the   Commission  for   their  care 
and  protection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  both,  and  prosecution  for  such  offense' is 
to  be  had  in  the  municipal  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  upon  Information  by  the 
United  States  attorney  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants: Provided.  That  in  any  case  where  the 
commission  of  an  offense  against  said  works 
of  art.  historical  objects,  exhibits,  or  archi- 
tectural features  are  damaged  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $100,  the  amount  of  the  fine  for 
the  offense  may  not  be  more  than  $5,000,  and 
the  period  of  Imprisonment  for  the  offense 
may   not   be  more   than   five   years.   aJid   the 
prosecution  shall  be  had  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  indictment,  or  if  the  defendant,  after  he 
has  been  advised  of  the  nature  of  the  charge 
and  his  rights,  waives  in  open  court  prosecu- 
tion by  indlctmeat.  by  information   by  the 
United  States  attorney  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants. 

(b)  Those  regulations  required  by  law 
(R.S.  1820)  to  be  issued  by  the  Sergeants  at 
Arms  of  the  Sen.it  e  and  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  and  such  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for 
the  care,  preservation,  and  protection  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings  shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  issue  pursuant  to  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  5  The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  periods  no  less  than  once  every 
ten  years,  publish  as  a  House  document  a 
list  of  all  works  of  art.  historical  objects, 
and  exhibits  and  architecturiU  features  cur- 
rently within  the  Capitol,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  Office  Buildings,  toeether  with 
their  description,  location,  and  with  such 
notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their  history. 
Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission the  sum  cf  $10,000  each  fiscal  year, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Senate  disbursing  of- 
ficer on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis.sion.  Pay- 
ment on  such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  conclusive  upon 
all  departments  and  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be 
made  from  such  authorization  as  salary: 
And  provided  further,  Tliat  a  report  of  all 
expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  December  31, 
each  calendar  year,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  included  within  his  report  to 
the  Senate. 


campaign,  would  amend  secUon  .315ia» 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  re- 
quiring broadcasters  to  give  equal  time 
to  candidates  of  all  parties.  My  amond- 
mcnt  would  suspend  the  so-called  equal 
time  requirement  for  the  1962  campaign 
for  House  and  Senate. 

The  suspension  would  have  the  effect 
of  giving  broadcasters  an  opportunity  to 
use  their  own  judgment,  subject  to  tlie 
usual  FCC  control,  to  see  that  time  is 
equally  divided  between  candidates  of 
the  major  parties,  and  also  that  candi- 
dates of  minor  parties  are  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  make  known  their  views. 
The  present  equal-time  requirement, 
as  applied  to  the  impending  congres- 
sional campaign,  forces  the  broadcaster 
to  give  equal  time  to  candidates  of  minor 
parties,  no  matter  how  small  may  be  the 
party  vote.  It  has  the  practical  effect 
of  preventing  broadcasters  from  giving 
the  people  the  kind  of  face-to-face  de- 
bates between  major  party  candidates 
required  by  the  present  enormous  issues 
before  the  country. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  have 
both  urged  saspension  of  this  provision 
to  permit  television  to  perform  its  full 
role  in  the  democratic  process.  The 
public  demonstrated,  during  the  presi- 
dential campai.en  of  1960,  that  it  wants 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  major  party 
candidates  debate  the  issues  on  the  same 
platform.  I  am  convinced  that  this  can 
be  done  on  the  congressional  level  for  the 
1962  campaign  with  fairness  to  the  mi- 
nor party  candidates  and  by  giving  the 
people  the  kind  of  debate  between  major 
candidates  to  which  they  are  entitled 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  196 »  to 
amend  section  315<a)  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  <for  him- 
self and  Mr.  L.ausche)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10802) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PROPOSED    EQUAL    TV    TIME    LAW 
FOR   1962  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  make  possible  television  de- 
bates between  major  party  candidates 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  year's  election. 

The  measure,  similar  to  the  law  which 
made  possible  the  Kennedy-Nixon  de- 
bates in  the  1960  presidential  election 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2996  >  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
print.ed. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER     (for    him.velf 
and  Mr.  L.ausche'  submitted  an  amend- 
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ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1!996,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  tie  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COTTON  subiritted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996,  sufpra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  submirted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2996,  supra,  wliich  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2996.  sjpra.  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  CHOWCHILLA  RIVER  BASIN. 
CALIF.   (8.  DOC.  NO.  98 » 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  P  esident,  I  present 
a  letter  from  the  Secre^ry  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  cated  January  17, 
1962.  from  the  Chief  cf  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  an  illustration, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Chow- 
chilla  River  basin.  Call; ..  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  an  illustration, 
and  referred  to  the  Cojnmittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  D.  BUTZNER,  JR., 
TO  BE  VS.  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  John  D.  Butzner. 
Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  vice  Albert 
V.  Bryan,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska!,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Jime  6,  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tlng- 
Wa  Wong; 

S.  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden: 

S.  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Longfield-Smlth;  and 

S  2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Beland. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CAPITOL  HILL 
NATIONAL  HISTOIilCAL  PARK- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Encle]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  3180)  to  estiblish  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  National  Historical  Park  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  its  historic  character,  dignity,  and 
environment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection .  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  BEN  C.  CrREEN,  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDCrE,  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mi.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committte  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Friday,  June  15,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Ben  C.  Green,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  northern 
district  of  Ohio. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  he  iring  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  con  sists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  sc  chairman. 


JUSTICE  SUSIE  SHARP,  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  FIRST  WOMAN  ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement of  another  North  Carolina 
"first"  came  recently  when  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
woman  as  associate  justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
happiness  that  I  can  say  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Miss  Jiistice  Susie 
Marshall  Sharp,  of  Reidsville,  is  the  new 
appointee.  Miss  Justice  Sharp  has  a 
long  line  of  notable  achievements  that 
started  as  the  daughter  of  the  prominent 
Reidsville,  N.C..  attorney  and  dean  of  the 
Rockingham  County,  N.C.,  bar,  James 
Madison  Sharp.  After  her  student  days 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  she  served  as  editor  of  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review,  Miss  Sharp  has 
gone  on  to  receive  acclaim  and  several 
firsts  in  North  Carolina  history.  Nota- 
ble among  these  was  her  appointment 
as  city  attorney  for  Reidsville.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  hold  that  post  In 
any  North  Carolina  city.  Judge  Sharp 
served  in  that  capacity  for  10  years.  In 
1949.  our  late  colleague,  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
who.  at  that  time,  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  named  her  to  the  bench  of  the 
State  superior  court,  where  she  served 
outstandingly.  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  several 
newspaper  articles.  One  of  them  ap- 
peared in  the  March  11,  1962,  edition  of 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  Two  other 
items  are  from  the  Charlotte  Observer; 
one  is  a  news  article  published  on  March 


10;  the  other  is  an  editorial  published 
on  March  11.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  Dally  News,  Mar    11. 
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No.   7   Is   SicNincANT  IN  Miss   Susie's  Life 

(By  W.  C.  Burton) 

Reidsville.  March  10. — Susie  Sharp  of 
Reidsville.  was  the  first  of  seven  children 
born  to  her  parents  and  she  was  born  on 
the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  7th 
year  of  this  century.  "If  you  are  a  mystic," 
she  says,  "that  may  mean  something." 

Perhaps  It  does.  She  was  destined  to  make 
history  on  at  least  two  levels  of  her  cho»en 
field,  the  law.  She  was  North  Carolina's 
first — and  still  only — woman  named  to  the 
State's  superior  court  bench. 

On  Friday  afternoon  she  became  the  first 
woman  ever  named  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  Supreme  Court.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Governor  Sanford  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  the  chief  Justice  resulting  in  a 
step-up  of  the  other  members  and  a  vacancy 
to  fill. 

Junior  Justice  Sharp  does  not  yet  know 
when  the  term  of  her  appointment  expires. 
When  it  does  she  will  be.  as  the  ballot  box 
term  has  It.   "up  for  election." 

Few  women  have  ever  achieved  such  an 
office  Judge  Florence  Allen,  named  In  1922 
to  Ohio's  Supreme  Court,  later  a  Federal 
Judge,  and  now  retired,  was  a  pioneer.  Re- 
search ( admittedly  limited  in  time  and  source 
material)  has  produced  only  one  other.  Jus- 
tice Anne  X.  Alpvern  of  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court,  who  was  named  to  the  posi- 
tion last  August. 

Women  all  over  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Nation,  probably  were  set  up  over  the  ap- 
pointment. Her  wonderful  mother  was,  of 
course,  as  proud  as  could  be.  though  she 
proceeded  In  her  unruffled  fashion  to  answer 
the  constantly  Janghng  telephone  at  the 
Sharp  home.  629  Llndscy  Street,  and  to  go 
about  getting  supper. 

CaUs  and  telegrams  of  congratulatlona 
poured  in,  and  Justice  Sharp  was  rushing  to 
make  a  dinner  engagement.  Reporters  Inter- 
rupted her  to  ask  innumerable  questions  over 
the  long-distance  wire,  and  I  waited  for  a 
brief  Interval  In  which  to  snap  some  new  pic- 
tures. "You'll  probably  be  glad  when  things 
settle  down  a  little."  I  said.  But.  "Judge 
S\isle  "  said.  "No.  this  Is  the  excttlng  part  of 
it:  this  is  all  fun." 

LDCZS  HER  WORK 

She  admits  she  likes  being  a  Judge  It  car- 
ries with  it  a  considerable  and  ever-present 
burden  of  responsibility,  but.  she  says.  "The 
work  Is  Interesting;  I  meet  and  work  with  in- 
teresting people  all  over  the  State."  With 
her  record  and  standing  in  her  profession 
she  should  have  no  trouble  remaining  a  Jus- 
tice. 

She  has  tried  to  follow  the  advice  given  her 
by  her  late  father,  and  one-time  law  partner 
On  the  morning  she  left  the  house  to  open 
her  first  term  of  superior  court,  back  in  1949. 
her  father  called  to  her  from  the  porch. 
"Judge  Susie'"  feels  her  father  knew  she  need- 
ed brief  and  direct  encouragement  at  that 
point,  particularly  toward  keeping  a  firm 
hand  and  an  orderly  court.  "Plow  a  straight 
furrow."  called  the  father  of  the  fledgling 
judge,  "and  remember,  you  Ye  the  boss  ' 

Susie  Marshall  Sharp  was  born  In  Rocky 
Mount,  in  Nash  County,  where  her  parents 
were  temporarily  situated.  They  soon  came 
back  to  Rockingham,  and  her  father  began 
his  law  practice  in  StonevtUe.  They  then 
moved  to  Madison,  and  soon  to  Reidsville. 
where  they  remained. 
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rATKBt  MAltlSON  DEAN  OF  BAR 

Her  father.  James  Marshall  Sharp,  was  tor 
years  dean  of  the  Rockingham  County  bar. 
He  dledin  1962.  at  the  page  of  75.  Her  moth- 
er was  the  former  Annie  Blackwell,  of  Vance 
County.  One  of  Mrs.  Sharp's  uncles,  A.  R. 
Wortham,  was  a  lawyer  In  Henderson. 

When  Svisle  entered  the  Reldsvllle  public 
schools  she  enrolled  in  the  second  grade, 
taught  by  Miss  Dora  Coates.  Like  all  former 
pupils  of  this  gentle  educator,  now  retired, 
Susie  remembers  her  as  an  inspired  teacher. 
Susie  was  graduated  from  Reidsville  High 
School  In  1924  as  salutatorlan  of  her  class. 
The  classmate  who  was  valedictorian  by  a 
fraction  (records  had  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  sixth  grade  to  settle  the  title)  was  Dillard 
S.  Gardner.  Later  they  were  classmates  in 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Now  they  will  be  closely  associ- 
ated again  for  Gardner  is  now  research  li- 
brarian of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court. 

Incidentally  cla.ss  salutatorlan  is  almost 
a  traditional  title  in  the  Sharp  family.  Of 
the  seven  children,  four  achieved  this  title 
in  Reidsville  High  School.  The  others  were 
Annie  Hill  (now  Mrs,  Fred  Klenner  of  Reids- 
ville), Louise,  who  is  Lt.  Comdr.  Louise  W. 
Sharp,  U.S.  Na\-y  Nurse  Corps  now  stationed 
at  a  Marine  hospital  at  Cherry  Point,  and 
Tommy.  Thomas  A.  Sharp,  now  of  Roway- 
ton.  Conn.,  director  of  general  services  for 
Remington-Rand  Unlvac  division  of  SpK-rry 
Rand  Corp.  at  South  Norwalk. 

'Sally,  Florence  and  'Kits'  had  more  Im- 
portant things  to  think  about,"  says  Susie. 
The  fact  Is  all  the  Sharp  children  could  be 
honestly  called  "bright  as  buttons."  Sally  was 
Mrs  L.  A  Taylor  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  where 
she  died  in  1953.  (Her  husband  died  a  few 
years  later  and  their  two  sons  live  in  Relds- 
vllle with  their  grandmother  and  Aunt  Susie. 
Lawrence  A  Taylor  is  a  third -year  medical 
student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
James  M.  Taylor  is  a  freshman  at  the  uni- 
versity )  Florence  is  now  Mrs.  R.  W.  New- 
som  of  Oldtown  and  a  teacher  In  Forsyth's 
Northwest  High  School.  "Kits"  Is  now  Dr. 
James  Vance  Sharp,  a  surgeon  in  Reidsville. 

MOVED     TOW.1RD     LAW 

In  high  school  Susie  went  out  for  the 
triangular  debates  and  this  is  what  moved 
her  toward  the  law.  She  was  an  excellent 
debater.  Her  father  was  a  lawyer.  So  peo- 
ple said  to  Susie.  "You  ought  to  be  a  lawyer." 
"After  a  while."  says  Susie,  "I  just  went 
along  with  It." 

High  school  debating  also  Introduced  her 
to  a  man  who  has  remained  her  close  fri»nd 
and  colleague.  Miss  Mary  Wilson  Brown  a 
Caswell  native  and  an  English  teacher  'in 
Reidsville  High  Schctol.  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  debating  teams.  She  called  on  a  Cas- 
well cousin,  newly  come  to  town  to  practice 
law.  for  help  In  coaching  the  teams.  This 
was  Allen  H.  Gwyn.  now  a  veteran  superior 
court  Judge.  Of  their  early  coach-student 
relationship.  Justice  Sharp  savs,  "He  praised 
me  to  the  skies  and  I  worked  like  a  dog  " 
Obviously  the  meth.od  was  effective. 

Two  high  school  teachers  are  remembered 
gratefully  by  the  new  Justice  as  having 
helped  along  the  way.  Thev  were  Miss  J.inie 
Stacy,  now  Mrs.  J.  Minor  Gwynn  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Miss  Pauline  Whitley,  now  retired 
of  Winston-Salem. 

WROTE     OM     FLAPPERS 

Susie  entered  Women's  College  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  in  Greensboro  (then 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women)  in  the 
fall  of  1924.  took  her  first  two  college  years 
there.  Her  most  vivid  Woman's  College  rec- 
ollections, it  happens,  are  the  "inspired  his- 
tory teaching"  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  c.  Ja-kson 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  "getting  an  A-plus  on  an  English 
source  theme  on  "Flappers  and  Flapperism  " 


She  laughs,  "I  don't  remember  what  I  wrote 
about  flappers,  but  I  expect  I  viewed  with 
alarm." 

In  the  Unlvoroity  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School  she  a^ln  came  under  the  guidance 
of  another  gifted  Coates.  Prof.  Albert 
Coates,  brother  of  her  second-grade  teacher, 
later  founded  tmd  now  directs  the  Institute 
of  Government  at  Chapel  HIU.  In  those  days 
he  was  the  challenging  and  imaginative  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  law  in  the  law  school. 

Susie  was  a  vigorous  participant  in  a 
mock  court  known  on  the  campus  as  Albert 
Coates'  Moot  Caurt.  She  remembers  giving 
the  constltuticnallty  of  North  Carolina's 
then  new  bad  check  law  a  going  over  In  the 
moot  court.  She  and  George  M  Shaw  now 
a  lawyer  In  New  York,  argued  for  the  new 
law.  Their  adversaries  were  Algernon  L. 
Butler,  now  Judge  of  the  Federal  court,  east- 
ern North  Carolina  district,  and  Je.Terson  B. 
Fordham,  now  dean  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

EDrrS    LAW    REVIEW 

At  Chapel  Hill,  Susie  became  a  student 
editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif, 
an  honorary  legal  fraternity  more  stringent 
in  its  demands  than  even  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
She  was  the  on:y  girl  in  a  class  of  60  law 
students. 

Licensed  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928 
the  year  before  she  took  her  LL  B  degree 
Susie  formed  the  partnership  of  Sh.irp  & 
Sharp  with  her  father  and  soon  earned  high 
respect  in  the  field. 

They  made  a  good  team.  Sharp,  known 
as  "Mr.  Jim'  all  over  the  county  was  a 
scrappy  lawyer  v/ho  gave  his  be.st  to  every 
client  in  court.  ,3usie  was  a  skillful  hand  at 
the  books  and  briefs. 

She  was  also  quick  wltted  in  emergencies. 
Once  a  woman  came  to  her  seeking  a  di- 
vorce. Upon  invi}stlgation,  Susie  found  thit 
the  marriage  her  client  desired  to  sunder 
was  a  common-law  marriage  only.  "Well  I 
want  some  kind  of  paper  sayin'  we's  sepa- 
rated and  dividing  our  propltv,"  the  woman 
insisted.  Susie  settled  the  matter  neatly 
with  a  dissolution  of  partnership. 

WANTKD    TO     SHE 

Once  a  Negro  man  came  into  the  office  and 
said  "I  want  to  see  de  lady  lawyer." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  the  "ladv 
lawyer."  •' 

"Nuthlng,"  said  the  man,  sUrlng  hard  "I 
Jus'  heard  they  hid  one  up  here  an'  I  wanted 
to  see  her." 

Clients  began  to  say  "I've  got  Mr  Sharp 
and  Miss  Susie."  It  was  recognition  she  was 
proud  to  receive. 

Justice  Sharp   has   wavered   from   the   law 
only    once.     During    her    Woman's    College 
years   she    became   entranced    by    chemlstrv 
The   test   tubes    failed    to   hold    her   but   she 
still  finds  chemistry  fascinating. 

LONGEST     C.\SE 

Appointed  a  special  Judge  of  the  superior 
court  In  1949  by  Gov.  Kerr  Scott,  Judge 
Sharp  held  coiu-t  in  64  of  the  100  counties 
during  the  next  dozen  vears  The  longest 
case  she  tried  ran  2  weoks.  It  was  the  trial 
In  Guilford  County  of  N.  C.  Webster,  who 
was  convicted  or  embezzling  funds  while 
bursar  of  A.  &  T  College.  Tiie  case  took  2 
wpe'Ks— and  Webster  died  soon  after  never 
having  begun  his  sentence.  She  h.as  two 
capital  cases  In  H-hich  the  defendants  were 
executed,    both,   as   it  happen.-:,   in   Guilford 

From  her  yea.-s  on  the  superior  court 
bench.  Judge  Shtrp  cherishes  a  compliment 
paid  her  by  Atty.  Will  A.  Lucas  of  Wilson 
"How  do  you  Uke  appearing  before  a  woman 
judge?'  someone  asked  Lucas  and  he  re- 
plied, "I  have  not  been  conscious  of  appear- 
ing before  a  woaian  Judge."  xVot  lacking 
femminity  herself,  Judge  Sharp  has,  never- 
t  '.eless  steered  firmly  clear  of  conveying  any 
gender  upon  Jurifprudence 


In  her  freshman  law  year  she  was  1  girl 
among  60  men.  As  a  supreme  court  Justice 
she  will  be  one  girl  among  six  men.  The  six 
men  sent  her  a  warm  welcoming  telegram 
On  the  morning  following  her  appointment 
new  Chief  Justice  Denny  telephoned  to  say 
her  office  in  the  Justice  Building  at  Raleigh 
woiUd  be  ready  Tuesday  morning.  He  said 
her  "swearing  In"  was  tentatively  set  for 
Wednesday.  March  14,  and  reminded  her  that 
the  six  men  of  the  court  and  plenty  of  work 
were  awaiting  her. 

H.^RD-WORKING    COTJHT 

Because  appeal  is  a  matter  of  right  in 
North  Ciu-olina.  Its  State  supreme  court  Is 
called  "the  hardest  working  court  in  Uie 
country."  Court  meets  twice  yearly  but  the 
work  goes  on  and  on  and  sessions  are  of  in- 
definite leni^th. 

Justice  Sharp  likes  to  relax  to  music  and 
has  a  fine  collection  of  classical  records.  She 
also  enjoys  the  theater  and  the  movies.  Her 
favorite  movie  actor  is  Cary  Grant  And 
her  favorite  TV  programs  are  "The  Defend- 
ers" and  the  "Andy  Griffith  Show.  '  (She's 
not.  she  says,  a  Perry  M;ison  fan  i 

The  new  Job  will  change  the  pattern  of 
Justice  Sharp's  life,  though  she  plans  to 
come  home  on  weekends— or  whenever  she 
can. 

Her  mother,  who  was  78  last  Sunday,  Is  a 
fine  gardener  and  an  excellent  cook,  (Mrs. 
Sharp  w.as  named  ReidsvUIe's  Mother  of  the 
Year  a  few  years  ago  ) 

Justice  Susie  has  no  time  for  gardening 
and  she  makes  no  culinary  claims,  thouph 
she  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whip  up  a  tasty 
casserole  when  the  mood  Is  on. 

A  person  of  keen  sense  of  humor,  the  lady 
who  pled  lier  first  case  before  the  supreme 
court  at  21  Is  aw.u-e  that  she  now  has  a 
veritable  tongue  twister  of  a  title:  Mlsa  Ju.s- 
tlce  Susie  Marshall  Sharp. 


[From  the  Charlotte  Ob.server,  Mar    10.  19621 

Susie  Sharp,  Lady   Pioneer,   Put  on   North 

Carolina    Slpkeme    Court 

(By  Jay  Jenkins) 

R.ALEICH —Susie  Marshall  Sharp,  who  wi:i 

be   the   first    woman    to  serve   on   the    North 

Carolina  Supreme  Court,   was  a  happy   lady 

with  a  burden  Friday. 

In  a  telephuue  interview  from  her  home 
In  Reidsville,  she  s»ud  that  she  feels  much 
the  same  as  she  felt  in  1949  when  she  be- 
came the  first  woman  on  the  superior  court 
bench. 

"I  Just  felt  I  not  only  had  the  burden  of 
the  law  on  my  shoulders,  but  that  I  also  had 
the  burden  of  the  future  of  women  in  the 
law." 

The  dimlnuti\e  Judge  (5  2)  carried  both 
!)■:.'•  lens  well.  She  ran  a  taut  court  with 
quiet  dignity,  and  her  male  colleagues  found 
that  she  knew  the  law. 

After  a  tiring  day  on  the  bench,  .she  would 
return  to  her  needllepoint.  her  collection  of 
hl-fl  operatic  records,  her  cookbooks. 

"I'm  one  of  these  one-shot  cooks."  s!ie 
said.  She  likes  to  m.ike  salad.«!,  desserts  and 
casseroles,  "the  kind  of  cooking  a  woman 
doesn't  have  to  do," 

Some  lawyers  act  as  if  they  would  prefer 
to  operate  the  court.  Tiiesc  felt  uncomfor- 
table around  Judge  Sharp.  She  had  only 
to  drop  a  calm  word  to  cool  hot  tempers  and 
quiet  rising  voices. 

She  Insisted  on  decorum.  Lawyers  wore 
coat-  in  the  hottest  summer  weather.  They 
dared  not  light  a  cigarette  while  she  was  in 
the  courtroom. 

On  one  occasion  in  Mecklenburg,  when 
the  county  had  more  court  terms  than  court- 
rooms, she  was  forced  tu  hold  court  in  places 
such  as  the  county  commi.ssloners'  room,  the 
post  office  and  Juvenile  court  quarters.  ' 

Lawyers,  out  of  her  presence,  dubbed  her 
the    "gypsy    Judge  "      To    each    Improvised 
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courtroom,  she  carried  a  portable  sign  which 
read.  "No  Smoking  At  Any  Time." 
Judge  Sharp  Is  54. 

Born  in  Rocky  Mount,  she  Is  the  eldest 
of  seven  children,  six  o:  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing, as  is  her  mother,  Mrs,  Annie  Blackwell 
Sharp. 

"I  first  got  Interested  in  law  at  the  dinner 
table,"  she  said. 

Her  father,  the  late  James  M.  Sharp,  was 
a  lawyer.  "He'd  come  In  and  tell  about  the 
cases  of  the  day. 

"I  decided  to  be  a  lawyer  when  I  was  a 
high  school  senior." 

After  attending  public  school  in  Reidsville, 
she  went  to  Woman's  College  in  Greensboro, 
transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Law  School  where  3he  won  her  degree 
in    1929. 

Former  Superior  Coi  rt  Judge  Dan  K 
M(X)re  of  Sylva  recalled  that  Miss  Sharp  was 
■  very  popular"  with  her  classmates.  She  was 
one  of  the  student  edito-s  of  the  University 
ol  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  a  post  that 
goes  only  to  the  top  schjlars. 

In  the  Reidsville  law  firm  of  Sharp  & 
.'^harp,  she  practiced  la  v  with  her  father 
from  1929  to  1949.  Between  1937  and  1947, 
she  was  city  attorney  for  ^idsvlUe— the  first 
woman  to  hold  that  pest  in  any  city  In 
North  Carolina. 

The  late  Gov  W.  Kerr  Mcott  appointed  her 
a  special  superior  court  Judge  in  July  1949. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  lived  between  court 
sessions  with  her  mother  n  the  family  home 
in  Reldsvllle. 

She  was  reappointed  to  lier  job  by  Gov. 
William  B.  Umstead  an!  Gov.  Luther  H. 
Hodges. 

Judge  Sharp  lists  hon<  rary  degrees  from 
Woman's  College  and  Ffelffer  College  as 
special  honors  she  has  received 

She  was  a  member  of  the  study  commis- 
sion which  drafted  a  proposed  new  State 
constitution  which  the  1<'59  general  assem- 
bly did  not  enact. 

Gov.  Terry  Sanford's  iction  in  ruimlng 
Judge  Sharp  to  the  Statet  highest  court  was 
a  reminder  of  his  campaign  promise  to  place 
more  women  In  top  Jobs. 

When  Sanford's  press  secretary  called 
Judge  Sharp  Friday  for  some  biographical 
information,  he  finally  located  her  In  a 
Reldsvllle   beauty   parlor. 

"This  Is  an  honor  whlcl  comes  to  few  men 
and  fewer  women,  "  she  >ald.  "I  feel  very 
humble  and  grateful  for  he  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  able  and  distinguished  Judges 
on  the  North  Carolina  Su  jreme  Court. 

I  shall  do  my  best  tc  Justify  the  Gov- 
ernor's faith  in  me  and  serve  the  people  of 
the  State  well." 

Success  Is  a  habit  In  the  Sharp  family 
One  of  her  two  brothers,  I)r  James  V.  Sharp, 
is  a  Reldsvllle  surgeon  "he  other,  "niomas 
A  Sharp,  is  director  of  te.hnical  services  for 
the  Unlvac  division  of  the  Sperry-Rand  Corp 
in  Connecticut. 

A  sister.  Louise  W.  Sharp,  is  a  lieutenant 
Commander  In  the  Ni  vy  Nurse  Corps 
An<.ther,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Newiouic,  Jr.,  is  a  For- 
syth County  schoolteachf  r  Another  sister, 
Mrs    Fred  Klenner,  Is  a  R  'idsviUe  housewife' 

One  sister,  Mrs  L.  A  Taylor,  is  dead 
Mrs  Taylor's  husband  also  is  dead.  Their 
two  sons,  both  UNC  students,  live  with  Judge 
Sharp  and  her  mother  in  F  eidsvllle, 

Uiwrence  A.  Taylor  Is    »   medical   student 
James   M.  Taylor  is  a  freshman,   and   Judge 
Sharp  Is  his  guardian. 

As  Judge  Sharp  was  recalling  her  emotion 
when  she  was  first  chosen  for  the  bench 
nearly  13  years  ago,  she  said,  "Nobody  who 
has  not  been  a  Judge  ca  i  realize  a  judge's 
responsibility. 

"The  Judge  Is  tampeiing  with  people's 
lives.  Solomon  is  the  only  one  qualified  to 
do  It,  and  he's  gone.  The  only  consolation 
you  have  Is  that  somebody  has  g-.t  to  do 
It,  so  you  do  the  best  you  can. 


"People  were  awfully  kind  to  me.  Instead 
of  trying  to  put  stumbling  blocks  In  my  way, 
they  helped  In  every  way  they  could. 

"1  had  the  help  of  the  bar.  TTiat  meant 
everything  to  me." 

During  a  case.  Judge  Sharp  takes  copious 
notes  In  shorthand. 

Attorneys  speak  of  her  often  as  "Judge 
Susie  "  but  never  In  the  courtroom.  It  Is  al- 
ways "Judge  Sharp"  or  "Your  Honor"  there, 
although  occasionally  they  slip  and  say  "Yes 
Sir"  Instead  of  "Yes  Ma'am." 

While  the  Judge  runs  her  courtroom  as 
strictly  or  more  strictly  than  any  of  the 
male  Judges,  there  is  usually  a  touch  of  the 
feminine  about. 

There  are  usually  fiowers  brought  by  at- 
torneys or  courthouse  workers. 

She  wears  her  salt  and  pepper  gray  hair 
in  a  neat  but  not  unstylish  t>ob  and  uses 
makeup  sparingly. 

Her  favorite  courtroom  attire  Is  a  tailored 
suit  which  she  often  wears  with  frilly 
blouses. 

From  the  back  of  the  courtroom  the  black 
robes  worn  by  superior  court  Judges  clothed 
her  In  all  the  dignity  of  the  law. 

But  up  close  there  was  often  a  lace  collar 
peeking  up  from  beneath  the  robe. 

After  she  had  been  on  the  bench  for  nearly 
10  years.  Judge  Sharp  gave  some  of  her  views 
to  other  members  of  her  sex  in  a  talk  to  the 
legal  auxiliary  in  Charlotte. 

She  said  that  the  Judicial  clock  keeps 
better  time  when  women  serve  on  a  Jury. 
Women,  she  said,  are  "more  realistic"  than 
men,  more  apt  to  render  a  true  verdict  based 
on  evidence  than  men. 

To  Illustrate,  she  told  a  story.  One 
woman  was  serving  on  a  Jury  with  11  men 
In  a  case  In  which  a  woman  was  suing  for 
$50. COO  damages. 

The  woman  plaintiff  contended  that  her 
back  had  been  permanently  Injured  In  an 
accident  and  that  she  was  In  constant  pain. 
The  11  men  Jurors  wanted  to  award  her 
$10,000,  but  the  lore  woman  held  out  for 
$5,000 

Said  the  woman  Juror:  "No  woman  with  a 
bad  backache  goes  teetering  around  on  spike 
heels  with  ankle  straps," 

Judge  Sharp  added.  In  a  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion. ""The  men  came  around  to  her  way  of 
thinking." 


WiNnuRNE   Retirement    Announced— Denny 
To  Become  New  Chiit  Justice 

Raleigh — Gov.  Terry  Sanford  Friday  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Superior  Court 
Judge  Susie  Sharp,  of  Reldsvllle,  as  an  asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  State  supreme  court. 

The  apixjlntment  climaxed  a  day  In  which 
the  Cxovernor  announced  that  Chief  Justice 
J  Wallace  Wlnborne  was  retiring  and  that 
he  was  appointing  Senior  Associate  Justice 
Emery  B.  Denny  to  succeed  Wlnborne  as 
chief  Justice. 

When  she  was  appointed  to  the  superior 
court  bench  back  in  1949  by  Gov.  W.  Kerr 
Scott.  Judge  Sharp  became  the  State's  first 
woman  superior  court  judge.  She  now  will 
become  its  first  woman  on  the  supreme  court 
bench. 

The  appointments  will  become  effective 
Monday.  However,  no  date  for  a  swearing- 
in  ceremony  has  been  set. 

Sanford  had  high  praise  for  Judge  Win- 
borne,  Denny,  and  Judge  Sharp. 

"Judge  Sharp  has  an  outstanding  record 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  superior  court  Judge," 
Sanford  said.  "She  Is  eminently  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  Justice  of  the  supreme  court." 

The  timing  of  Wlnborne's  retirement 
means  that  Denny  and  Judge  Sharp  will  not 
have  to  run  in  the  Democratic  primary  this 
spring.  Instead,  the  State  Democratic 
executive  committee  will  pick  the  party's 
candidates  for  the  fall  general  elections 


Tlie  State  Republican  executive  committee 
win  pick  the  OOP  nominees.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  within  less 
than  10  days  of  the  end  of  the  primary  filing 
time,  nominees  will  be  chosen  by  party  ex- 
ecutive committees. 

Court  Justices  are  elected  for  8 -year  terms 

Denny,  69,  the  new  chief  Justice,  has  served 
20  years  on  the  supreme  court.  Wlnborne 
has  served  24  years. 

Wlnborne,  77.  recently  had  an  operation 
for  removal  of  cataracts  from  an  eye.  He  said 
the  eye  has  "not  responded  to  treatment  as 
rapidly  as  I  anticipated,"  and  this  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  In  his  decision  to  retire. 

The  chief  Justice  was  born  In  eastern  Cho- 
wan County  but  lived  his  adult  life  in  Mari- 
on, in  western  McDowell.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  court  by  Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey 
in  1937. 

Former  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  elevated  Win- 
borne  to  chief  Justice  in  August  1956  to  suc- 
ceed M.  V.  Barnhill. 

Denny,  69.  was  named  to  the  supreme 
court  in  1942  by  Gov.  J.  MelvUle  Broughton. 
He  had  practiced  law  In  Gastonia  and  served 
as  Gaston  County  attorney  for  many  years. 

Sanford  said  Wlnborne  served  "with  dis- 
tinction and  unusual  ability.  He  has  added 
luster  to  the  tradition  of  service  of  a  long 
line  of  talented  chief  Justices." 

Of  the  new  chief  Justice.  Sanford  said: 
"Mr  Justice  Denny  is  well  qualified  to  per- 
form his  new  duties  In  the  great  tradition  of 
North  Carolina's  past  chief  Justices,  and  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  caliber 
for  this  position." 

Denny,  the  son  of  a  minister,  was  born  in 
Surry  County,  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  holds  an  hon- 
orary dcKtor  of  laws  degree  from  the  univer- 
sity and  another  from  Wake  Forest  College. 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Mar.  11,  1&621 
Justice  Wrrn  a  Lace  Collar 
Its  a  funny  thing  about  Judge  Susie 
Sharp.  She's  extremely  attractive;  she  likes 
cooking  and  needlepoint  and  frilly  blouses — 
but  when  you  watch  her  and  listen  to  her 
on  the  bench  you  think  of  her  first  as  a 
Judge,  second  as  a  woman. 

You  listen  as  she  slices  through  excessive 
verbiage  and  circuitous  testimony  with  crisp, 
to-the-polnt  questions  that  reach  Imme- 
diately to  the  legal   point  involved. 

You  watch  as  she  upbraids  a  lawyer  for 
lowering  the  dignity  of  a  courtroom  by 
strolling  in  sans  coat,  and  you  wonder  as 
she  chews  out  a  newspaperman  for  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  the  back  room  while  court  is  in 
session. 

At  first,  you  wonder  if  maybe  she  Isn't 
over-compensating  a  little  bit;  If  maybe  she 
isn't  trying  a  little  harder  than  necessary  to 
convince  people  that  she  can  run  a  court  as 
tautly  as  her  male  contemporaries. 

But  after  you  watch  and  listen  a  bit 
longer,  you  know  that  this  is  not  so.  You 
know  that  Judge  Sharp  runs  a  tight  court 
because  she  feels  that  this  Is  the  type  of 
atmosphere  in  which  justice  is  best  dis- 
pensed. 

This  knowledge  is  buttressed  by  a  state- 
ment you  read— a  statement  Judge  Sharp 
made  Friday  after  Gov.  Terry  Sanford 
named  her  as  the  first  woman  to  sit  on  the 
State  supreme  court 

"Nobody  who  has  not  been  a  judge  can 
realize  a  Judge's  responsibility."  she  said. 

The  Judge  is  tampering  with  people's 
lives.  Solomon  is  the  only  one  qualified  to 
do  it,  and  he's  gone  The  only  consolation 
you  have  Is  that  somebody  has  got  to  do  it, 
so  you  do  the  best  you  can." 

Judge  Susie  Sharp  has  been  doing  the  best 
she  could  all  her  life.  Her  best  has  been  far 
more  than  adequate. 

Her  appointment  was  a  wise  one.  She's 
an  attractive  woman — and  she's  also  an  out- 
standing jurist. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESroENT  AT  NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  an  excellent  address  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  National 
Cathedral  School  for  Girls.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  memorable  one  for  the  Vice 
President;  in  the  audience  before  him 
was  his  daughter,  Linda  Bird  Johnson. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otm  Cbowded  Hour  or  Histort 

(Commencement   address  by  Vice  President 
Lyndom   B.   Johnson.    National    Cathedral 
School    for    Girls.    Washington     National 
Cathedral,  Washington,  DC.  June  5,  1962) 
I  am  thinking  today,  along  with  the  rest 
of  your  parents,  of  the  day  you  were  born. 
It  was  Just  about  the  best  day  of  our  lives. 
Now,    as    we    look    into    the   faces   of    you 
lovely  young  women,  we  find   that   our  war 
babies  have  grown  up.     Somehow  they  sur- 
vived   colic    and    cod    liver    oil    and    to    our 
amazement,   and   with   our  regret,   they   are 
all  perched  to  leave  the  nest. 

I  am  thinking,  too.  of  17  or  18  years  in 
between.  You  were  born  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  II  and  Into  a  world  without 
roots.  You  emerge  into  a  world  that  Is 
reaching  for  freedom  on  all  fronts:  in  the 
heavens  as  well  a:;  around  the  globe. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  still  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  he  used  to  say 
that  the  first  object  of  education  must  be 
to  make  the  son  as  different  from  the  father 
as  could  possibly  be  arranged.  In  the  past. 
I  liked  that  challenge.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
place  the  proper  emphasis  on  change  and 
Independence. 

But  I  began  to  revise  my  opinion  as  to- 
day's ceremonies  grew  steadily  closer.  Now 
I  am  sure  that  Woodrow  WUson  was  wrong. 
For  I  would  like  to  believe  that  every  grad- 
uate today,  in  her  heart,  would  not  wish 
to  be  very  different  from  her  mother — or,  I 
may  add.  from  her  father  also.  At  least  you 
wUl  allow  all  the  mothers  and  fathers  gath- 
ered here  to  cherish  that  hope. 


PROMISE  OF  rrrrRE 

Your  thoughts  today  are  on  the  future 
All  of  us  Join  with  you  In  the  prayer  that 
you  wiU  find  the  coming  years  rich  in 
achievement  and  happiness.  But  for  us,  the 
past,  in  a  curlo>.is  way.  has  also  merged  with 
the  present  and  given  its  promise  to  the 
future.  For  I  imagine  I  am  not  alone,  as 
I  watch  these  ceremonies.  In  seeing  not  a 
gracious  young  lady  but  an  unforgotten  little 
girl  miraculously  changed  into  today's  gradu- 
ate. These  memories,  touched  with  the  ben- 
ediction of  time,  and  sanctified  by  affection 
are  in  all  our  hearts  today,  though  they  can- 
not   flnj   expression   on   oiu-   lips. 

No  one  knows  better  than  vour  parents 
of  course,  that  you  are  not  faultless  master- 
pieces. That  Is  why  our  debt  of  gratitude 
is  so  large  to  everyone  in  this  school  who 
helped  you  along  the  way  to  maturity. 

VALL^ES  LEARNED 

The  changes  and  chances  of  an  unknown 
future  will  Inevitably  scatter  the  members 
of  today's  graduating  class  to  many  far 
places.  But  the  friendships  formed  here 
will  transcend  the  distances  of  geography 
and  survive  the  separations  of  time.  To  the 
end  of  your  days  the  greeting  of  an  old 
school  friend  will  have  a  special  meaning  for 
you.  The  values  learned  In  this  school  will 
be  not  only  a  discipline  of  character  but  an 
incentive  to  achievement.  For  that  lesson 
too,   we  are  grateful. 


I   have   been   thinking   of   the   differences 
between  thi.'j  school  and  the  schools  which 
I  have  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    In 
other  lands  young  people  are  faced  by  the 
burdens  of  poverty,  the  scourge  of  Illiteracy, 
the    bitterness   or    an   aroused    nationall.'^m 
They    feel    ttiey    are    the    trustees    of    their 
national    greitness.      Tliey    think    of    them- 
selves as  the  spokesmen  for  the  silent  anrl 
submerged    people    who    have    known    cruel 
oppression    End    even    harsher    neglect.      In 
all   the-se  new  lands,  there  is  an  Impatient 
demand    for    social    reform    and    economic 
growth.     We  should  not  be  too  surprised  if 
this  campaign  sometimes  leads  to  criticism 
of  our  country.     Our  motives  will  often  be 
misunderstood  and  our  pollcios  denounced. 
But  these  temporary  explosions  of  irritation 
and  anger  must  not  obscure  the  community 
of  interest  which  unites  us  In  our  devotion 
to  freedom  and   peace.     These  nations  have 
not   emerged   from    their   colonial    period   to 
embrace  a  communist  servitude.    They  know 
they  can   be   our   frlend.s   because  we   want 
allies,    not    sitellites.      We    wish    to    Impose 
neither    dogrias   nor    domination.      We    can 
differ  with  respect  and  cooperate  with  equal- 
ity.    The  record  shows  that   these   achieve- 
ments are  beyond  the  reach  of  Moscow  and 
Pelping. 

MAh  Y      WINNiNG      FREEDuM 

Since  1945  ilmost  as  many  people  have  won 
their  freedom  and  Independence  as  have 
been  cast  into  new  slavery  by  Cammunl&t 
power.  Which  group  of  nations  w.ll  make 
the  greater  pirogress  in  the  no\t  few  yea  s? 
There  can  be  no  more  fateful  question  In 
world  affairs. 

No  so  lung  ago  the  answer  seemed  in 
doubt.  That  .suspense  has  now  ended.  The 
ve.dic:  has  been  pronounced  alike  by  events 
In  the  Communist  world  and  in  tlie  free 
world. 

In  Eastern  Eiuope,  freedom  is  a  refugee  and 
Justice  an  outcast.  Everywhere  there  is  the 
wreckage  of  hope.  In  China  the  ancient  cry 
of  hunger  aid  desiitutiun  fiUs  a  desolate 
land.  In  Cuba  the  bitterne.'^s  of  a  revolu- 
tion b.nrayed  and  a  natir.n  Impoverished  on 
a  tragic  scale  mocks  the  false  promises  of  a 
braggart  dict.ito-.  Communist  governments 
have  aimed  .'.t  armed  power  without  giving 
prosperity  to  the  state  or  frced(.)m  to  the 
individual. 

Turn  now  to  the  record  of  the  free  na- 
tions. There  are  blemishes  on  that  record 
and  many  mistakes.  But  look  at  it  In  the 
generous  pen-pcctlvcs  of  history.  We  have 
not  been  unworthy  of  the  duties  Imposed 
on  us  by  th.s  challenge  to  freedom.  The 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  drawing 
together  in  a  closer  union  of  economic 
strength  and  political  aspiration.  In  the 
enterprise  they  have  the  understanding  and 
the  support  c.f  the  United  States. 

SEEK    PARTNERSHIP 

In  Latin  America,  the-e  Is  a  new  stirring  of 
economic  progress,  a  new  striving  after  so- 
cial reform,  a  new  march  toward  the  horizons 
of  hope.  Whether  In  Asia  or  In  Africa,  in 
the  Middle  Esist,  or  Latin  America,  the  new 
and  endangered  nations  want  to  be  the  part- 
ne:s  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  emphasized  the  significance  of  this 
struggle  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  contest  will  last  for  a  long  time  We' 
can  expect  no  easy  victories.  We  must  there- 
fore prepare  our.-^elves  fnr  a  long  campaign. 
There  can  be  no  reprieve  from  responsibility 
while  the  danger  remains  so  urgent. 

My  second  point  Is  a  trifle  more  com- 
plicated. In  the  last  few  years  we  have 
witnessed,  and  sometimes  suffered  the 
growing  pains  of  freedom.  Some  new  gov- 
ernments have  coveted  power  without  re- 
Bponslbility.  They  have  not  always  been 
easy  colleagues  In  the  search  for  peace  nor 
trusted  partners  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
But  these  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated  In 
the  long  future  as  the.se  nations  become 
more   experienced   in   the    uses   of   responsi- 


bility. By  the  time  you  come  to  positions 
of  influence  and  power,  these  countries  will 
be  of  major  and  growing  Importance  in 
world  affairs.  What  is  more,  they  will,  in 
almost  all  cases,  be  led  by  young  men  and 
women  Ias  more  Interested  In  the  future 
than  In  the  past 


lMi>ORTANT    ASSZTS 

Yuu  Will  not  always  find  It  easy  to  agree 
with  these  young  leaders.  Differences  of 
national  background  and  occasional  colli- 
sions of  national  Intcre.st  will  sometimes 
make  It  easier  to  breed  a  sense  of  frlciK.n 
than  to  prf)duce  a  feeling  of  friendship  But 
I  dare  to  believe  that  these  differences  will 
m:irk  the  casual  exceptions  rather  than  the 
enduring  rule.  I  believe  that  most  of  these 
young  leaders  will  find  in  you  and  In  other 
young  Americans  a  re.spcct  fur  their  Ideals, 
a  hatred  of  oppre.sslon.  a  detachment  from 
ancient  dogma.?,  and  a  veritable  passion  for 
freedom.  In  these  aspirations  and  Ideals  nf 
young  America  I  see  new  and  Important 
assets  for  peace. 

I  expect  you  to  take  full  part  In  these 
great  causes.  Gone  bevond  recall,  and  be- 
yond regret.  Is  the  old  evil  tradition  which 
set  a  spacious  destiny  before  men  and  a 
shabby  career  before  women.  Yon  can  enter 
the  most  diverse  careers  now  and  make  your 
way  forward. 

We  live  amid  f.illing  taboos.  In  our  own 
crowded  little  hour  of  history  we  have  seen 
how  the  prejudice  of  religion  no  longer  can 
bar  the  way  to  the  White  House.  Some  of 
you  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  preju- 
dice of  sex  will  no  longer  place  the  Pre.M- 
dency  beyond  the  reach  of  a  grc  it:y  gifted 
American  lady.  Long  before  then,  I  hope 
that  you  will  see  a  woman  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
Congress  and  in  our  State  legislatures  we 
need  more  women  to  bring  their  sensitive 
e.xpenence   to  the  shaping  of  our  decisions. 

YOtR     PRESKNCE    FXl.T 

Our  literature  and  all  the  arts  would  be 
shrunken  and  mediocre  things  without  the 
support  of  women  and  the  Inspiration  of 
tlieir  achievement.  From  industry  to  so- 
clal  welfare,  from  tlie  laboratorv  to  the 
classroom,  from  the  ho  pltal  to  the  halls  of 
government,  there  Is  scarcely  an  area  of 
American  life  today  that  does  not  feel  the 
touch  of  your  presence  or  respond  to  tlie 
challenge  of  your  Interests. 

I  do  not  wLsh  to  make  the  bUinder  of  be- 
lieving that  your  success  must  be  meu.sured 
by  the  distinguished  positions  which  you 
gain.  Far  m,ore  Important  than  the  glitter- 
ing prize  which  an  individual  has  won  for 
herself  Is  the  .scale  of  values  which  perme- 
ates our  whole  society.  It  Is  here  that  all 
of  you  can  take  an  essential  part  In  resisting 
the  oldest  conspiracy  known  to  mankind— 
the  conspiracy  of  the  .second  rate  against  the 
first  rate.  You  can  help  us  to  honor  th'' 
neglected  truth  and  to  shun  the  popular  er- 
ror, no  matter  how  well  publicized.  Above 
all.  you  can  make  hope,  and  not  despair 
the  arbiter  of  our  policies. 

If  our  wisdom  is  equal  to  our  strength  we 
can,  for  the  first  time  In  history  outlaw  war 
and  conquer  poverty  and  vanquish  Ignorance 
and  tame  disease.  We  can  u.se  the  triumphs 
of  science  to  glorify  life  and  not  to  bring 
terr.jr  into  a  frightened  world.  Are  not  nil 
these  tasks  worthy  of  your  best  efforts? 

STRENGTH    IS    SHIELD 

Upon  our  country  has  fallen  the  burden 
of  leadership  in  this  difficult  period  of  world 
history.  We  did  not  covet  this  responsibility 
but  we  cannot  quit  it  now  without  opening 
the  gates  to  the  tyrants.  With  all  our  faults 
and  mistakes,  we  have  certain  great  assets  as 
a  nation  as  we  make  our  stand  for  freedom 
and  peace.  Every  race  in  the  world  has  been 
we.comed  to  our  shores.  We  believe  in  unity 
but  never  In  uniformity.  We  are  tolerant  of 
everything  except  intolerance  Itself  We 
want  every  citizen,  regardless  of  class  or  creed 
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or  color,  to  live  In  generous  equality.  We 
have  a  passion  for  peace  but  a  still  greater 
hatred  of  appeasement.  We  are  proud  that 
the  great  and  the  pc  werf ul  respect  our 
strength;  but  we  are  thankful  beyond  all  ex- 
pression that  the  unkrown  and  the  weak 
find  in  our  strength  the  shield  of  their  safety 
and  the  sanction  of  thjlr  peace.  We  wel- 
come the  scorn  of  the  'yrant  but  we  carry 
in  our  hearts  the  prayeis  of  the  poor.  Our 
home  In  America  can  remain  a  fortress  of 
freedom  only  so  long  as  It  al.so  remains  a 
teinple  of  honor. 

And  to  you  graduate?  I  say:  Courage  Is 
certainly  the  m.-ister  virtue,  for  without  It.  all 
other  virtues  are  soon  kst.  Arm  yourselves 
for  the  long  journey  with  this  majestic  virtue 
of  fortitude.  Journey  well  and  journey  pa- 
tiently, and  look  always  at  the  far  horizons. 
With  courage  as  your  companion  and  ideal- 
Ism  as  your  guide.  I  knov.-  that  all  of  you  will 
travel  through  life  with  honor,  and  I  trust, 
with  overflowing  success  and  happiness. 


THE  18TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 
IN  EUR3PE 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pi  csident,  18  years 
ago  today  the  Allied  forces  launched 
their  ground  counl?rattack  acainst 
Adolf  Hitler.    It  was  E-day  in  Europe. 

As  we  today  commcniorate  that  fate- 
ful hour,  it  behooves  js  to  cive  thanks 
to  divine  providence  for  His  guidance 
and  deliverance  in  that  terrible  strusrJe 
whose  outcome,  on  June  6,  1944.  was  still 
in  doubt. 

One  hundred  and  eii?hty-five  million 
Americans  live  m  freedom  today  because 
of  the  indomitable  couiape  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Allied 
forces.  We  owe  etcrn  il  gratitude  to  all 
who  served  under  our  flai;  and  the  fiag 
of  our  Allies — to  those  thousands  of  Al- 
lied soldiers,  seamen,  and  airmen  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  to  the 
thousands  of  their  comrades  in  arms  who 
bear  the  scar.s  of  woun.i.s  .■suffered  in  that 
great  conflict.  Truly,  uncommon  valor 
was  a  common  virtue. 

There  was  scarcely  a  crossroads  in 
America  that  did  not  send  a  man  or 
woman  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  II.  From  Hawaii,  then  a 
Territory,  more  than  40.000  men  an- 
swered the  call  to  colors,  serving  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  in  every  the- 
ater of  action.  More  than  800  of  them 
gave  their  lives.  Pome  2. 200  were  per- 
manently disabled. 

We  in  Hawaii  will  never  forget  the 
magnificent  example  set  by  our  i.'^land 
boy.s — in  the  Hawaii  National  Guard,  in 
the  298th  and  299th  Infantry  Recimcnts, 
the  1399th  Engineer  Construction  Bat- 
talion, the  100th  Infartry  Battalion,  the 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team,  in  the 
Army  and  its  Air  Coits,  in  the  Navy,  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Wherever  men  from  Hawaii 
served,  they  demonstrated  the  bravery, 
the  tenacity,  the  will  to  win  that  has 
characterized  American  fighting  men  in 
every  war. 

We  honor  and  we  hiillow  the  memory 
of  all  the  Americans  who  did  not  return, 
and  we  share  with  their  loved  ones  the 
heartbreak  and  anguish  they  endure  to 
this  day.  We  salute  the  veterans  who 
served  and  survived.  To  all.  we  pledge 
from  our  overflowing  hearts  our  deter- 
mination to  safeguard  the  freedoms 
which  they  saved  for  us  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago. 


FREEDOM  OP  TRAVEL 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  freedom  of 
travel  amendment  introduced  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  would  hke  to  urge  that  the 
Senate  once  again  express  its  support 
of  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  of 
all  Americans  by  other  countries  regard- 
less of  race  or  religion. 

The  practice  of  certain  countries  in 
refusing  to  honor  the  American  pass- 
port in  granting  personal  or  commercial 
access  to  their  territories  because  of  race 
or  religion  is  repugnant  to  the  Congress, 
and  we  have  repeatedly  said  so.  I  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
to  the  mutual  security  appropriations 
bill  in  which  the  Congress  expressed 
itself  on  this  matter  in  1959.  The  same 
provi.-^ion  was  repeated  in  the  appropria- 
tions act  last  year,  and  it  is  contained 
in  the  freedom  of  travel  amendment 
now  under  consideration.  Its  only  dif- 
ference of  substance  from  the  1959 
amendment  is  contained  in  the  final 
sentence,  which  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  report  annually  on 
the  measures  taken  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples stated. 

All  Americans  must  be  concerned 
wlicn  certain  Arab  .-^tates  refuse  to  honor 
the  American  passport  because  its  holder 
happens  to  be  Jewish,  or  when  govern- 
ments engace  in  discriminatory  treat- 
ment aeainst  American  businessmen  on 
grounds  of  race  or  religion.  I  do  not 
believe  our  country  can  afford  to  accept 
such  obnoxious  practices. 

In  view  of  the  continuance  of  prac- 
tice.-?  against  American  citizens  which 
are  repugnant  to  our  principles  by  the 
recipients  of  U.S.  aid,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  freedom  of  travel  amendment  should 
be  restated  at  this  time  in  our  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
its  wholehearted  support  to  this  amend- 
ment. 


AN   ABLE   MAN   LEAVES   GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  remark  on  the  approach- 
ing departure  from  Federal  service  of  a 
key  member  of  the  administration.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr. 

As  Senators  know,  Piesident  Kennedy 
has  accepted  Secretary  Stahr 's  resigna- 
tion to  accept  an  offer  from  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Indiana  University  to  be- 
come president  of  that  institution  upon 
the  retirement  of  its  incumbent  presi- 
dent on  July  1.  I  feel  this  is  an  appro- 
priate time  and  place  to  acknowledge, 
publicly  and  officially,  the  distinguished 
service  Secretary  Stahr  has  rendered  as 
civilian  head  of  the  Army  since  Janu- 
ary 24,  1961. 

A  distinguished  scholar  and  nation- 
ally recognized  educational  administra- 
tor. Secretary  Stahr  relinquished  his 
position  as  president  of  West  Virginia 
University  at  the  call  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  address  himself  to  the  task  of 
developing  a  stronger  Army  in  a  time 
of  prolonged  and  serious  external  threat 
to  the  Nation  and  its  ideals. 

Secretary  Stahr  has  handled  his  crit- 
ical duties  and  responsibilities  with  con- 


spicuous vision,  vigor,  and  effectiveness. 
Under  his  direction,  the  Army  not  only 
performed  its  vast  and  increasingly 
complex  global  mission  with  distinction, 
but  went  through  the  busiest  period  of 
expansion,  reorganization,  and  read- 
justment in  this  Nation's  peacetime  his- 
tory. Its  manpower  grew  from  870,000 
to  more  than  a  million;  its  combat-ready 
strategic  reserve  in  the  continental 
United  States  was  more  than  doubled; 
and  its  forces  overseas  were  strength- 
ened and  provided  with  some  of  the  most 
modern  weapons  and  equipment. 

Adjusting  to  a  new  and  important 
emphasis  on  counterguerrilla  activities 
to  help  our  hard-pressed  allies  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  Army  led  the  way  in  a 
t.vpe  of  military  operation  that  promises 
much  for  the  future  hopes  of  free  na- 
tions imperiled  by  Communist  guerrilla 
aggression. 

In  addition  to  participating  with  the 
other  Services  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  many  common  activities  and 
functions,  the  Army  accomplished,  dur- 
ing Secretary  Stahr's  tenure,  major  im- 
provements within  its  own  structure,  in- 
cluding reorganization  of  Department  of 
the  Army  headquarters,  the  development 
of  a  new  organizational  plan  for  combat 
divisions  which  will  permit  the  prompt 
and  precise  tailoring  of  units  to  meet 
any  contingency,  the  creation  of  a  mod- 
ernized concept  of  Reserve  readiness  and 
the  development  of  a  revision  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Tiaining  Corps  program 
designed  to  increase  significantly  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  ROTC  in  producing 
qualified  junior  officers  both  for  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Active  Army. 

In  accepting  Secretary  Stahr's  resig- 
nation with  "regret  and  reluctance." 
President  Kennedy  took  cognizance  of 
those  accomplishments  when  he  wrote 
this  estimate  of  his  service: 

Your  conduct  of  Army  affairs  has  been  an 
outstanding  exampie  of  good  management. 
Your  policies  of  recognition  of  young  talent, 
of  examination  and  adoption  of  new  doctrines 
and  techniques,  and  emphasis  on  vigorous 
leadership  for  our  .\rmy  marks  your  tenure 
as  Army  Secretary. 

In  an  uneasy  period  of  International  ten- 
sion, under  your  leadership  the  Army  has 
effectively  performed  Its  mission.  The  im- 
provements made  are  Important  ones;  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  are  appreci- 
ated deeply  by  the  yVmerican  people;  and  the 
pride  and  high  esprit  of  the  Armv  todav  is 
more  than  Justified. 

As  Secretary  Stahr  leaves  his  post,  he 
goes  to  a  position  of  great  influence,  not 
only  among  the  young  people  who  attend 
Iiidiana  University,  but  in  the  nation- 
wide educational  community.  He  takes 
with  him  to  that  world  a  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  national  military  problems 
that  he  has  gained  both  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  as  an  Infantry  officer  in 
World  War  II.  How  much  closer  to- 
gether our  people  and  Government  could 
grow  if  more  such  men  experienced  a 
similar  exchange  of  duties  between  pri- 
vate and  public  service,  thus  bringing  to 
both  realms  a  broader  view  and  deeper 
insight.  I  am  confident  that  the  Army 
and  the  Goverrmient  will  benefit  from 
the  work  of  a  good  and  faithful  friend 
in  raising  up  tomorrow's  leaders  when 
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Elvis  J.   Stahr  goes  to  the  campus  of 
Indiana  University. 

Before  he  leaves,  I  want  to  place  on 
record  this  sincere  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  skillful  and  devoted 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  join 
me  also  in  wishing  him  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  tremendously  important  task 
he  is  taking  up  again  among  the  matur- 
ing young  men  and  women  in  America. 


RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  read  with  great  interest  recent  news 
accounts  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  ex- 
horting the  Russian  agriculture  w'orker 
to  greater  production.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  critical  problem  in 
farm  output,  coupled  with  the  well- 
known  food  crises  in  other  Communist 
countries,  notably  Red  China,  makes  es- 
pecially timely  an  analysis  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  what  is 
wrong  with  Russian  agriculture. 

A  condensation  of  an  article  prepared 
by  Lazar  Volin,  Russian-born  specialist 
on  Soviet  agriculture,  appeared  in  the 
June  3  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article.  Mr.  President,  is  worth 
reading  for  the  lesson  it  contains  for 
America.  One  of  the  principal  points 
Mr.  Volin  makes  is  that  the  Russian 
farmer's  problems  "are  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  constant  interference  with 
and  harassment  of  the  farm  managers 
by  the  bureaucracies  of  both  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  government." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Volin's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Russian  ABC's  of  How  To  Lose  at 

Farming 

(By  Lazar  Volin) 

(This  is  a  condensation  of  an  article  by 
the  chief  of  the  East  European  aiialysis 
branch,  regional  analysis  division,  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  Economic  Research 
Service.  The  Russian-born  Volin  has  been 
an  Agriculture  Department  specialist  on 
Russian  agriculture  since  1926  and  is  the 
author  of  many  essays  and  articles  in  both 
technical  and  nontechnical  publications.) 

When  the  magic  touches  of  incentives 
and  property  are  applied  to  Soviet  agricul- 
ture, it  prospers.  But  when  tliere  are  no 
rewards  for  extra  efforts  and  when  decisions 
that  should  be  made  by  farmers  are  dictated 
by  government  officials,  Soviet  agriculture 
withers  like  an  undernourished  plant. 

The  most  graphic  example  of  these  con- 
trasts can  be  seen  in  the  small  but  pros- 
perous plots  and  the  few  animals  that  Soviet 
peasants  are  still  permitted  to  maintain  on 
collective  and  state  farms.  The  private  plots 
amount  to  only  3  to  4  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's cropland,  but  all  of  the  output  from 
them  that  is  not  consumed  by  the  peasants 
is  sold  by  the  peasants  in  the  marketplace 
at  a  profit. 

In  1959,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  these  tiny  farm  holdings  (with 
some  contribution  of  animal  feed  from  the 
collectives)  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  meat  and  milk  production,  80 
percent  of  its  eggs,  60  percent  of  its  potatoes, 
and  46  percent  of  Its   green   vegetables. 


THE     KEYS     TO     PLENTY 

American  farmers  continue  to  outproduce 
Soviet  collective  and  state  farms  not  only 
because  they  have  the  Incentives  to  do  a 
better  Job  but  also  because  they  have  better 
climatic  conditions  and  becausie  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  agriculture  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  stressed  heavy  industry  to 
the  detriment  of  its  farm  economy.  As  a 
result,  the  farm  problem  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  surpluses  while  in  the  Soviet  Union 
it  is  shortages. 

In  the  United  Stat-es,  the  Government 
has  nurtured  family  farming,  particularly 
through  programs  supporting  farm  prices 
and  farm  income.  These  incentives  have 
stimulated  Investment  in  farming  and  pro- 
moted scientific  agricultural  research. 

Technological  advances  have  also  been  en- 
couraged in  the  United  States  by  the  agri- 
cultural colleges;  by  experiment  stations 
maintained  by  the  colleges,  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  by  private 
business.  The  Federal-State  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  and  the  free  farm  press  have 
demonstrated  to  farmers  how  they  can  im- 
prove their  operations. 

But  the  basic  decisions  of  what  to  plant, 
how  to  feed  livestock,  how  to  apportion  the 
use  of  land  i  within  Government  acreage 
allotments  on  crops  where  they  ar^  in  effect ) 
and  how  to  manage  the  farms  are  left  to 
individual  American  farmers,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  own  and  operate  their  own 
farms. 

A    PERSISTENT    EMPHASIS 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  prinritv  has  hcen  given  to  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  heavy  industry  and 
to  other  nonfarm  investments  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture  and  consumer  goods.  In  1960, 
for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  Invested  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  heavy  industry  as 
in   both  collective  and   state   farms 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  has  placed 
more  emphasis  on  agriculture  and  consumer 
goods  than  Stalin  did.  But  as  recently  as 
last  March,  Khrushchev  warned  a  meeting 
of  the  Soviet  Communi.':t  Party  Central 
Committee  that  increased  measures  of  as- 
sistance to  agriculture  "do  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  immediately  a  diversion  of  re- 
sources to  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the 
developing  of  industry  and  of  strengthening 
the  defense  of  our  country."  This  statement 
was  made  only  a  few  days  after  Khrushchev 
had  expressed  concern  over  the  shortage  of 
farm  equipment  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  central  organization  and  direction  of 
Soviet  agriculture  are  other  obstacles  to  a 
viable  and  prosperous  farm  economy.  Ex- 
cept for  the  small  amount  of  land  set  aside 
for  private  plots,  Soviet  agriculture  is  or- 
ganized in  huge  collective  and  state  farms 
The  Soviet  farms  are  so  large  that  they  are 
almost  inherently  unmanageable.  In  1960, 
the  average  collective  was  spread  over  15,600 
acres  and  6,800  of  these  acres  were  sown  to 
crops.  The  state  farms  are  even  larger.  In 
1960,  they  averaged  2'2,000  acres  of  sown 
cropland  alone. 

By  contrast.  In  the  United  States,  the 
average  size  of  the  commercial  farms  that 
account  for  practically  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  is  only  a  little  more  than 
400  acres. 

BL'REAfCRACYS    THUMBS 

The  problems  of  managing  such  large 
farms  as  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  constant  interference 
with  and  harassment  of  the  farm  managers 
by  the  bureaucracies  of  both  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Government. 

Collectives  are  supposed  to  be  owned  by 
the  people  who  operate  them  while  the 
state  farms  are  Government-operated  enter- 
prises on  which  peasants  work  as  if  they 
were  factory  employees.  But  both  types  of 
farms    are   rigidly    controlled    by    the    state. 


In  1958.  Khrushchev  sought  to  reduce 
regimentation  of  the  farms  by  abolishing 
the  machine-tractor  sUtione  that  served 
not  only  as  sources  of  machinery  needed  by 
the  farms  but  also  as  Important  Instruments 
of  Government  control  over  the  collective 
farm  system. 

The  farm  machinery  was  sold  to  the  col- 
lectives to  eliminate  what  Krushchev  has 
so  aptly  called  the  "two  bosses  on  the  land" 
But  to  a  large  extent  this  move  was  offset 
by  continued  petty  interferences  with  farm 
management  by  party  and  state  bureaucrats. 
The  Soviet  farm  economy  has  also  been 
h(^bbled  by  the  government's  Insistence  that 
certain  farm  methods  or  crop  patterns  which 
struck  the  leaders'  fancy  must  be  used 
throughout  Russian  agriculture,  regardless 
of  differing  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  The 
grassland  system  of  crop  rotation,  for  ex- 
ample, was  made  mandatory  everywhere 
under  Stalin  Now  it  has  been  ordered 
ab<i!!.;hed,  again  everywhere.  Today  corn, 
whKh  Khrushchev  h;is  called  "queen  of  the 
fields,"  must  be  grown  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  Russian  farm  managers  and  agri- 
cultural specialists  unaoubtedly  realize  the 
harm  that  such  mandates  can  cause  in  a 
country  as  large  and  diverse  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  once  the?e  orders  become  part 
of  the  official  dogma,  they  must  be  followed. 
To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  theo- 
retical trend  toward  decentralization  and  de- 
creased regimentation  has  been  reversed  by 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  administra- 
tive apparatus  of  Soviet  agriculture,  which 
established  new  state  supervising  agencies 
over   collective   and   state    farms. 

Not  Only  are  American  farmers  free  from 
such  central  direction  of  even  the  smallest 
and  most  detailed  farming  operation;  they 
alFo  have  the  freedom  to  choose  from  a  num- 
ber of  competing  firms  the  machinery,  ferti- 
lizer, seed  and  other  commoditle.s  '  that  a 
modern  farmer  needs.  They  do  not  have 
to  take  only  what  a  government  monopoly 
win  supply,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  the  companies  producing 
goods  for  American  agriculture  are  them- 
selves free  and  do  not  have  to  be  spurred  by 
the  Government  to  adopt  Innovations  re- 
sulting from  scientific  and  technical  re- 
search. 

There  are  many  other  contra'^ts  between 
Soviet  and  American  agriculture  that  help 
to  explain  the  productivity  of  the  U.S.  sys- 
tem and  the  difficulties  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  both  countries  have  large  areas 
of  fertile  soil  and  know  how  poor  soil  can 
be  made  pr(Xluctive  with  chemical  fertilizer, 
the  Russian  climate  Is  much  less  favorable 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  farther  north  than  the 
United  States  and  consequently  the  Soviet 
growing  season  Is  generally  shorter.  Even 
more  important,  there  are  more  extensive 
dry  areas  in  Ru.^sia. 

The  Soviet  climate  Is  particularly  .severe 
in  the  ex';tern  regions  beyond  the  Volga 
River  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  virgin 
land  has  recently  been  plowed  up  The  So- 
viet agricultural  stagnation  of  the  last  3 
years  was  due  in  part  to  unfavorable  weather, 
which  Khrushchev  has  underemphaslzed. 
But  in  1958,  the  benchmark  year  for  the  cur- 
rent 7-year  plan,  the  weather  was  gotxl  in 
the  virgin-land  areas  and  elsewhere  and  a 
record  crop  was  gathered. 

With  their  vast  area  of  more  than  500 
million  acres  of  .sown  crojiland.  the  2'20  mil- 
lion people  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  suffer 
from  the  kind  of  p^jpulatlon  pressure  that 
bedevils  so  many  underdeveloped  countries. 
including  China.  In  many  Asian  countries. 
there  is  far  less  than  1  acre  of  arable  land 
per  person,  but  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  ratio 
of  arable  acres  to  population  is  more  than 
2  to  1. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Sjviet    Union    has    no    food    problem.      Its 
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population  Is  growing  by  3'i  to  4  million  a 
year  and,  what  Is  more  Important,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  becoming  an  Increasingly  \irban 
country.  That  alone  Increases  demands  for 
Improvements  In  the  starchy  Russian  diet. 

The  Russian  people  also  have  had  so  many 
promises  of  an  Improved  standard  of  living 
from  the  Communist  leadership  that  they  are 
now  anxious  to  have  the  promises  fulfilled. 
It  was  partly  to  satisfy  this  demand  that 
Soviet  cropland  was  expanded  by  more  than 
100   million  acres  In  recent  years. 

But  this  expansion  was  in  areas  with  a  dry 
climate  and  a  short  growing  season.  In  the 
United  States,  by  contrast.  Government  ef- 
forts to  keep  farm  production  In  line  with 
demand  have  conce.ntrated  cropland  on  about 
330  million  of  the  better  acres. 

Further  expansion  of  Soviet  agricultural 
production,  which  Khrushchev  emphasizes 
so  often  In  his  speeches  and  official  plans. 
will  have  to  come  primarily  through  more 
Intensive  farming  of  acres  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  will  require  a  more  efficient  farm  sys- 
tem, an  Improved  farm  technology,  the  en- 
couragement of  Innovations  and  proper  in- 
centives to  farm  managers  and  workers.  Yet 
these  are  the  areas  where  Soviet  agriculture 
has  fallen  down  in  the  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  enough 
tractors  and  other  farm  Implem^ents  and'is 
also  short  of  the  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and 
fungicides  needed  to  Increase  production  on 
arrcs  already  being  cultivated.  Nor  do  Soviet 
farms  have  adequate  electric  power. 

In  1959,  consumption  of  electricity  on 
Soviet  farms  was  only  31  percent  of  that  on 
American  farms.  And,  as  Khrushchev  has 
said,  "one  cannot  demand  high  productivity 
of  labor  and  hack  corn  with  an  ax." 

Not  only  Is  machinery  in  short  supply  on 
Soviet  farms;  It  is  also  poorly  maintained. 
It  Is  often  left  out  in  the  open  to  rust 
throughout  the  severe  Russian  winter. 
Neglect  of  machine.-y  has  In  fact  become 
such  a  problem  that  it  has  recently  been 
made  a  criminal  offense. 

There  also  are  clironic  shortages  of  spare 
parts  and  sometimes  it  Is  easier  to  buy  new 
Implements  rather  than  seek  the  parts. 
Every  year  the  Soviet  press  Is  filled  with  re- 
ports of  breakdowns  of  tractors  and  other 
machinery  at  the  height  of  the  planting  and 
harvesting  season  when  they  are  badly 
needed. 

In  1950.  for  ex.imple.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  had  considerable  trouble  harvesting 
the  grain  crop  in  Kazakhstan,  32.000  com- 
bines and  11.000  reapers  were  not  in  use  In 
that  region.  ALso,  18.000  tractors  could  not 
be  operated  because  they  needed  repairing. 
All  of  these  facts  were  cited  by  Khru- 
shchev himself  in  criticizing  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Soviet  agriculture. 

Chemical  fertilizer  Is  also  badly  needed  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Tliese  new  fertilizers  are 
an  important  reason  why  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  Increase  crop  yields  per  acre 
So  greatly. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  50  percent 
more  lard  under  cultivation  than  the  United 
States  ha.s,  Soviet  farms  use  only  a  third  as 
much  chemical  fertilizer  as  American  farm- 
ers use.  Much  of  the  Soviet  fertilizer  appar- 
ently Is  not  even  xitllized.  There  are  fre- 
quent reports  in  the  Soviet  press  of  piles  of 
forttllzer  dumped  at  railroad  sidings  and  left 
to  deteriorate. 

As  for  herbicides  to  control  weeds  and 
other  chemicals  to  combat  pests  and  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
hardly  begun  to  make  use  of  them. 

Nor  has  Irrigation  been  stressed  sufficiently 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  Its  large  dry 
areas.  An  ambitious  Irrigation  program  was 
planned  In  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  last  years  of  Stalin's 
regime,  but  it  was  largely  abandoned  after 
his  death  and  the  subsequent  Khrushchev- 
ordered  expansion  In  dryfarmlng  areas. 


Last  year,  however,  Khrushchev  revived  a 
large-scale  Irrigation  program,  but  It  Is  en- 
visioned as  a  long-range  development  that 
will  not  Increase  production  for  many  years. 
Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  la  continually 
short  of  Improved  seed  stocks.  Despite  the 
development  of  many  Improved  varieties  by 
Soviet  plant  breeders  and  despite  numerous 
Government  edicts,  a  solution  to  the  seed 
problem  still  appears  to  be  far  off.  Khru- 
shchev has  noted  that  collective  farms  fre- 
quently are  forced  to  deliver  seed  grain  to 
the  Government  to  meet  their  quotas. 

But  even  If  aU  of  these  deficlences  of 
Soviet  agriculture  are  corrected,  the  Soviet 
farmers  must  be  given  a  carrot  as  well  as  a 
stick.  Khrushchev  knows  this.  That  is  why 
the  ridiculously  low  prices  paid  to  the  col- 
lective farms  for  their  produce  under  Stalin 
were  Increased  to  provide  more  Income  for 
the  members  of  the  collectives. 

Yet  a  sample  survey  showed  that  in  a  good 
year  like  1958.  as  much  as  38  percent  of  the 
income  of  peasants  still  came  from  their 
private  acre-and-a-cow  plots.  On  some  col- 
lective farms,  expenditures  for  production 
and  for  general  welfare  purposes  such  as 
clubhouses,  schools  and  hospitals  were  ex- 
cessive and  limited  the  amounts  available 
for  members  of  the  collectives  and  workers 
on  the  state  farms. 

But  the  most  serious  problem  facing  Soviet 
agriculture  Is  still  the  high  priority  given 
to  heavy  Industry  by  the  state.  This  de- 
prives agricu:ttire  of  sufficient  capital  and 
retards  the  growth  of  consumer  goods  in- 
dustries. And  farmers,  like  everyone  else  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  want  rubles  but 
want  goods  which  cun  be  purchased  with 
the  rubles. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY— 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  GOMEZ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  there  were  a  great  many  speeches 
given,  a  great  many  articles  and  edi- 
torials wTitten,  and  many  commentaries 
made  upon  the  meaning  and  the  place 
of  Memorial  Day. 

All  over  the  country  thi.s  was  done  as 
it  is  appropriate  to  do  each  year.  It  is 
well  that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  full 
implications  of  this  national  observance. 
One  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  the  many 
fashions  of  expressing  the  thoughts 
which  all  of  us  feel  for  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  effective  writings  on 
this  subject  came  to  my  attention  from 
the  columns  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  It  is  an  article  written  by  Tom 
Allan  entitled  "The  Name  of  Babe  Gomez 
Lives  On." 

Tom  Allan  has  been  doing  some  very 
splendid  WTiting  over  these  last  several 
years  covering  the  State  of  Nebraska  for 
his  newspaper.  Because  of  his  excel- 
lence of  writing  and  because  he  has  a 
military  experience  which  particularly 
qualified  him  to  write  about  Babe  Gomez, 
the  results  are  especially  praiseworthy. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  this 
wartime  hero  of  Kearney,  Nebr.,  and  at 
the  same  time  compliment  Tom  Allan 
for  his  excellent  tribute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Name  of  "Babe"  Gomez  Lives  On 
(By  Tom  Allan) 
Kearney.    Nebr. — In    September    of    1951 
Marine  Pfc.  Edward  "Babe"  Gomez,  just  be- 


fore going  Into  battle  In  Korea,  wrote  his 

mother: 

"I  may  die  In  the  next  assault.  You  will 
hear  about  It  before  getting  this  letter  and 
I  hope  you  don't  take  it  too  hard. 

"I  am  not  sorry  I  died  because  I  died 
fighting  for  my  country  and  that's  the  No. 
1  thing  in  every  one's  life,  to  keep  his  home 
and  country  from  being  won  over  by  such 
things  as  communism. 

"I  am  very  proud  to  have  done  what  little 
I  have  done.  Tell  dad  that  I  died  like  the 
man  he  wanted  me  to  be.  The  kids,  re- 
mind them  of  me  once  in  a  while  and  never 
forget,  kids,  fight  only  for  what  you  believe 
In — that's  what  I  am  fighting  for." 

A  Nation  and  State  that  did  not  forget 
the  South  Omaha  boy  who  WTOte  these  lines 
before  his  hero's  death  will  honor  his  mem- 
ory here  Memorial  Day, 

The  name  of  Private  Gomez,  Just  19  when 
he  died,  will  live  forever  here  on  the  campus 
of  the  Boys  Training  School  in  the  hopes 
his  simple  creed  and  love  of  country  will  re- 
main eternal  In  his  fellow  man. 

Gomez  Hall,  the  school's  new  commis- 
sary and  utility  building,  is  being  dedicated 
in  memory  of  the  boy  once  fent  here  by  the 
society  for  which  he  later  gave  his  life  to 
preserve. 

High  church.  State  and  American  Legion 
officials  as  well  as  bands,  drill  teams  and 
firing  squads  from  Shelton,  York,  Alliance 
and  Stuart  will  participate. 

Standing  proudly  In  the  front  row  will  be 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Modesto  Gomez, 
2609  Monroe  Street.  Omaha,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  families. 

Babe,  one  of  12  children,  won  the  Na- 
tions' highe.<:t  decoration,  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

He  was  alwaj-s  a  fighter.  He  fought  with 
heart  and  skill  in  the  Golden  Gloves.  He 
fought  above  and  beyond  the  best  tradition 
of  a  marine  in  Korea. 

There  must  have  been  an  Intuition  of 
Impending  death  that  September  day  in  1951 
when  he  wrote  that  tender  letter  to  his 
mother  telling  of  his  pride  of  country  and 
exhorting  his  brothers — and  perhaps  all 
men  — to  "fight  only  for  what  you  believe." 
"Be  proud  of  me.  Mom."  he  wrote.  "Be- 
cause, even  though  I'm  scared  now  I  know 
what  I  am  doing  is  worth  It." 

A  few  hours  later  Private  Gomez  clawed 
up  Hill  749  with  a  machlnegun  crew.  An 
enemy  automatic  weapon  spat  death  their 
way.  The  South  Omaha  boy  dropped  to 
one  knee,  lobbed  In  a  grenade  and  fought 
back  with  his  carbine,  wiping  out  the  enemy 
stronghold. 

The  marines  struggled  upward.  Once 
when  the  line  wavered  "Babe"  snarled: 

'If  the  Third  Section  Marine  guns  can't 
take  this  mole  hill — nobody  can." 

The  wavering  line  straightened  and  fouglu 
on,  gainln;:  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The 
Nebraskan  provided  covering  fire  as  his  ma- 
chine gunners  emplaced  their  weapon. 

Then  an  enemy  hand  grenade  bounced  In 
among  them. 

Unhesitatingly  the  boy.  who'd  learned  the 
true  values  of  life  the  hard  way.  grabbed 
It.  pulled  it  close  to  his  stomach  as  he  spun 
away  from  his  buddies  and  fell  on  it.  smoth- 
ering Its  explosive  bla^t.  His  buddies'  lives 
were  saved. 

There  were  glowing  words  on  his  Medal 
of  Honor  citation.  There  •will  be  others 
here. 

But  perhaps  none  can  match  his  cwn. 
written  to  his  mother  in  that  letter: 

"I  am  very  proud  to  have  done  what  litt'e 
I  have  done." 
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FOREIGN   AID   TO   LATIN   AMERICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  new  title  VI— Alliance 
for  Progress — section  of  the  foreign  aid 
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bill  we  are  now  considering.  More  spe- 
cifically, I  am  concerned  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $500  million  available 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  for  loans  repayable 
in  dollars. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
cernmg  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans 
will  be  made.  In  appropriating  these 
moneys.  I  believe  it  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  the  loans  would 
go  to  specific  development  projects.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  time  from 
the  committee  report; 

Economic  and  social  progress  are  quite 
clearly  dependent  on  political  and  fl.=cal  s:a- 
billty.  If  the  program  is  to  succeed,  how- 
ever, it  must  at  some  reasonably  early  stage 
begin  to  produce  a  steady  decline  In  tiie  need 
for  budgetary  and  balance-of-payments  sup- 
port and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  level 
of  development  assistance  resources  that  can 
be  usefully  absorbed. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  our  Government  was  able  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  of  $1  billion  in  aid  to 
Latin  America  from  March  1961  to 
March  1962,  the  first  12  months  after 
the  program  was  announced.  However, 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  a  large 


part  of  this  billion  dollars  was  not  used 
directly  for  development,  but  for  budget 
.support  and  balance-of-payment  loans 
It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion about  $468  million  went  to  pay  past 
debts,  current  Government  bills,  and 
balance-of-payment  deficius  stemming 
largely  from  the  failure  of  exports  to 
match  imports.  For  example,  in  Brazil 
which  received  $357.2  million,  $2G.'5  mil- 
lion went  to  refinance  old  debt,s  and  cover 
a  balance-of-payment.s  deficit. 

Although  I  have  been  assured  by  AID 
officials  that  this  kind  of  support  is  di- 
rectly related  to  development  and  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite.  I  am  hopeful  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  specific  development  projects. 
With  so  many  agencies  now  involved 
in  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  I  have  found  it  sometimes  hard 
to  a.scertain  exactly  how  the  funds  are 
being  spent,  and  by  what  agencies.  I 
would  like  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  showing  "U.S.  economic  assistance 
to  Latin  America,  obligations  and  loan 
authorizations.  July  1,  1961.  to  April  30, 
1962,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  taking  spe- 
cifically the  figures  for  AID  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  further  breakdown 
shows  that  about  55  percent  of  the  AID 
program  moneys  went  to  specific  long- 
range  development  projects.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  another  34  percent  went  for 
other  development  purposes,  principally 
to  pay  for  imports  essential  to  the  de- 
volojiment  process.  This  leaves  only  11 
percent  for  direct  budget  support  which 
puts  t'^e  whole  picture  in  a  slightly 
better  light. 

Consequently,  I  will  not  introduce  at 
this  time  an  amendment   to   limit  ex- 


penditures of  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds,  or  in  fact  any  aid  funds,  to  specific 
development  projects,  but  I  think  we 
should  make  clear  our  intent  when  au- 
thorizing these  funds.  During  the  forth- 
coming year,  I  intend  to  follow  very 
closely  the  purpose  for  which  loans  are 
made. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RADIO 
STATION  WEAN 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  on  June  2 
Rhode   Island's   pioneer    radio   station, 


WEAN,  in  Providence  celebrated  i*:; 
anniversary. 

Since  1922.  it  ha^;  grown  from  an  crig- 
inal  10-watt  transistor  station  in  the 
Shepard  Co.  store  in  Providence  to  one 
of  5,000  watts,  and  today  has  the  most 
up-to-da:e  and  modern  facilities. 

During  its  first  25  years  of  broadcast - 
in-,  WEAN  provided  the  public  witli  a 
variety  of  infonnation  and  entertain- 
ment programs.  When  television  aj)- 
peared  on  the  scene  in  the  late  forties. 
the  station  adjusted  to  the  challenge 
provided  by  the  new  visual  medium  by 
offering  a  new  format  of  music,  nr-ws. 
and  public  .service. 

Now  owned  by  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  it  is  well  equipped  to  provide  such 
prosraming.  es))ecially  in  the  news  field 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  large  staff  of 
reporters  m  the  city  room  and  on  the 
State  staff  of  the  Journal-Bulletin. 

I  congratulate  radio  station  WEAN  on 
its  anniversary  and  commend  it  for  its 
contribution  to  the  life  of  Rhode  Island 
and  its  awareness  of  its  public  respon- 
sibilities. 


WITHHOLDING  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF 
TAX  ON  INCOME  FROM  DIVIDEND 
AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  on 
May  24.  1962,  tlie  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  ediional  supporting  the  proposal 
of  the  Pre.-^ident  to  withhold  on  the  in- 
come from  dividends  and  interest  at  the 
source. 

The  editorial  quite  correctly  points 
out  that  this  is  not  a  new  tax,  tliat  those 
under  18  arc  exempt,  and  that  the  older 
people  would  not  be  harmed  by  the  pro- 
vision for  they  could  gain  exemption  if 
they  rea.sonably  expected  to  have  no  tax 
liability. 

The  editorial  stater>  that  the  facts  in 
no  way  justify  the  near  hysteria  there 
has  been  about  this  piovi.'Jon 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

The  Facts  on  Witiihoi  ni.Nc. 

The  mail  received  by  the  White  House 
and  Members  of  Congress,  not  to  mention 
the  newspapers,  reveals  many  mlsappre- 
henslons  about  the  Federal  Governments 
proposal  for  income  tax  withholding  at 
source  from    dividend    and    interest   Income 

No  new  tax  is  proposed.  Withholding  at 
source  means  that  a  substantial  number  of 
people  who  have  been  escaping  existing 
taxes  by  failing  to  declare  their  dividend  or 
interest  income  will  have  to  pay.  thus  ea.Miig 
the  burden  on  more  honest  or  more  careful 
taxpayers.  Any  person  whose  income  is  so 
low  that  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  owe 
no  tax  liability  can  avoid  withholding  by 
filing  a  statement  with  the  savings  institu- 
tion involved. 

All  children  under  18  are  made  automat- 
ically exempt  when  they  file  a  statement 
regarding  age.  Persons  over  65  already  get 
special  tax  benefits  which  make  them  more 
likely  to  be  eligible  for  exemption  from 
withholding  than  are  people  between  18  and 
65.  A  relatively  small  number  of  persons  do 
run  the  risk  of  having  more  tax  withheld 
from  interest  or  dividend  income  than 
should  be  withheld;  but  they  are  entitled 
to  quarterly  refunds.  The  latter  privilege  is 
far  more   favorable  than  is  the  correip. nd- 
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ing  provision  for  annual  refunds  to 
wage  earners  subject  to  withholding  from 
earned  income.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  has  made  all  of  this  clear,  for  the 
20th  time,  again  this  week. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  in  no  way 
justify  the  near  hysteria  against  the  with- 
holding proposal  which  has  been  aroused 
in  some  areas  by  its  opponents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  3,  1962,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
carried  an  editorial  in  supE>ort  of  with- 
holding dividend  and  interest  income  at 
the  source. 

Their  editorial  properly  deals  with  the 
subject  of  older  couples  whose  entire  in- 
come is  from  dividends  or  interest  and 
in  whose  name  the  opponents  of  this  pro- 
vision have  been  objecting  to  withhold- 
ing. 

As  the  Post  Dispatch  points  out,  an 
elderly  couple  would  have  to  have  $5,300 
of  income  from  interest  or  $6,100  of 
income  from  dividends  in  any  year  before 
they  would  be  subject  to  any  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

As  one  would  need  an  investment  of 
from  $125,000  to  $150,000  at  4  percent 
interest  to  earn  these  amounts,  no  one 
can  honestly  say  that  aged  people  would 
be  harmed  by  this  bill  which  exempts 
anyone  over  65  from  its  provisions  if 
they  reasonably  expect  to  have  no  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exempt  at  $5,000 
Administration  supporters  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  are  now  offering  a  com- 
promise on  the  bin  to  withhold  Income  taxes 
on  dividends  and  interest  Their  proposal 
is  to  exempt  Incomes  of  $5,000  or  less.  The 
offer  ought  at  least  to  block  antlwlthholdlng 
propaganda  aimed  at  retired  citizens  For 
example.  In  answer  to  a  charge  that  an  elderly 
Couple  with  $5,000  yearly  In  dividends  would 
have  to  pay  Income  taxes  of  $50.  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  proved  that  the  couple 
would  pay  no  tax  at  all. 

From  the  $5,000,  the  Senator  said,  the 
couple  would  first  deduct  $50  apiece  in  divi- 
dend exclusions,  and  from  that  thev  would 
deduct  $2,400  in  the  double  personal' exemp- 
tion allowed  those  over  65  years  This  would 
leave  $2,500,  from  which  the  standard  of  10 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  ($4,900) 
would  leave  $2,010  in  taxable  income.  The 
normal  tax  on  that  would  be  $402,  but  a 
dividend  credit  of  4  percent  or  $80.40  and  a 
retirement  income  credit  of  $321  would 
cancel  the  tax. 

Actually,  the  Treasury  figures  that  a  re- 
tired couple  could  have  up  to  $6,000  in 
yearly  dividend  income  or  $5,300  In  interest 
Income  without  paying  a  tax  And  the  hypo- 
thetical couple  to  which  Senator  Douglas 
referred  would  have  to  have  $125,000  in 
investments  to  earn  their  $5,000  at  4  percent. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  withholding  bUl 
does  not  mean  new  taxes  for  anyone.  It  is 
only  an  effort  to  collect  some  of  the  tax  loss 
m  unreported  dividend  and  Interest  Income 
which  the  Treasury  put  at  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion for  1960.  The  compromise  $5,000  exemp- 
tion would  eliminate  some  fairly  large  invest- 
ment incomes  from  withholding  but  still 
should  recover  the  bulk  of  the  tax  loss 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
''ue  of  the  Progressive  magazine  for 
June  1962  carried  an  article  on  with- 
holding the  tax  already  owed  on  divi- 
dends   and    interest.      This    article    is 


extremely  accurate  and  supports  the 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  President 
to  withhold  at  the  source. 

It  should  help  very  much  in  doing 
away  with  many  of  the  misleading  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  about  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Big  Lie 

In  view  of  aU  the  major  crises  confront- 
ing the  American  people  at  home  and  abroad 
it  seems  doubtful  that  even  the  most  sensi- 
tive public  pulsetaker  would  have  chosen 
the  proposed  Federal  income  withholding  tax 
on  interest  and  dividends  as  an  Issue  that 
would  excite  almost  unprecedented  popular 
attention. 

Yet  this  modest  proposal  embodied  In 
section  19  of  a  complex  240-page  tax  revision 
bill — already  passed  by  the  House  and  now 
under  Senat-e  consideration — has  provoked  a 
flood  of  mail — almost  all  In  opposition  to 
the  measure— that  some  Senate  veterans 
claim  is  greater  than  any  since  the  Korean 
crisis  of  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  one  of  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  withholding  tax,  has  been  swamped 
with  more  than  50,000  letters  on  the  issue. 
Other  Senators  report  &a  many  as  several 
thousand  letters  a  day. 

Behind  this  outpouring  of  public  opposi- 
tion is  a  barrage  of  deceptive  propaganda 
laid  down  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
companies  which  has  frightened  countless 
numbers  of  elderly  people,  widows,  and  oth- 
ers who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  In- 
terest and  dividend  income  Into  believing 
the  Government  Is  preparing  a  major  raid  on 
their  modest  holdings. 

It  Is  widely  represented  that  refunds  of 
taxes  withheld  but  not  owed  would  be  slow 
and  difficult  to  process. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  this  assertion. 
The  volume  of  refunds  would  be  minute  be- 
cause of  the  liberal  exemption  provisions — 
nothing  remotely  resembling  the  volume  of 
refunds  Involved  In  Federal  withholding  on 
Income  from  wages.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posed law  provides  for  refunds  on  a  quar- 
terly basis — four  times  as  frequently  as  re- 
funds of  tiie  tax  on  wages. 

Another  argument  against  the  system — 
this  one  raised  mainly  by  the  financial  in- 
stitutions rather  than  Individuals — Is  that 
compliance  would  be  difficult  and  expensive. 
The  truth  Is  that  compliance  could  hardly 
be  simpler.  If  a  corporation  paid  out  $1  mil- 
lion In  dividends  for  example.  It  would 
merely  transmit  20  percent — $200,000 — to 
the  Treastiry,  and  pay  80  percent  of  the 
dividend  to  the  shareholder.  It  Is  not  re- 
quired that  the  corporation  report  each 
Individual  account.  Similarly,  when  banks 
pay  Interest,  they  would  merely  transmit  20 
percent  of  the  total  paid,  but  not  the  de- 
positors' names  and  amounts  withheld.  Fil- 
ing of  the  annual  personal  income  tax  has 
been  equally  simplified. 

Largely  because  of  the  misconceptions  con- 
cerning the  e.ose  of  compliance,  it  is  claimed 
the  withholding  system  would  cost  more  to 
administer  than  the  Increase  in  revenue 
would  warrant. 

In  a  remarkable  piece  of  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  a  prominent 
banker  cut  the  ground  from  under  this 
argument.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  withholding  plan  received  enthu- 
siastic support  from  John  Sadllck,  vice  presi- 
dent and  controller  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  of  Long  Island,  the  32d  largest  com- 
mercial bank  in  the  country,  with  deposits 
totaling  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Sadllck,  who  had  done  his 
homework  better  than  the  opposition,  pro- 
vided the  only  concrete  testimony  concerning 


the  cost  to  banks  of  administering  the  with- 
holding tax,  which  he  estimated  at  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  wlthbeld 
the  first  year,  and  less  than  half  that  In 
subsequent  years.  Bank  profits  would  be 
reduced  one-fourth  of  1  percent  the  first 
year,  less  than  half  that  thereafter.  "In 
view  of  otir  findings,"  Sadllclc  concluded, 
"how  could  our  bank  or  any  other  bank 
•  •  *  Justifiably  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
the  Treasury  In  helping  to  close  this  Im- 
portant loophole?" 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  fa- 
voring withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends 
the  measure  is  in  trouble  In  the  Senate, 
largely  because  of  the  huge  volume  of  mall 
promoted  by  the  devious  propaganda  of  the 
banks    and    savings    and    loan    associations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Saturday,  June  2.  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky  has  written  about  the 
proposal  to  withhold  at  the  source  on 
income  from  dividends  and  interest.  I 
commend  the  fairness  of  his  article  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 

He  also  mentions  the  problem  of  in- 
come abroad  escaping  taxation.  This, 
too.  is  a  subject  on  which  the  tax  bill 
attempts  to  close  some  of  the  existing 
loopholes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sokolsky 's  article  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Evasion 


I 
I 


(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
The  argument  in  favor  of  a  withholding 
tax.  of  any  kind,  is  that  there  is  considerable 
cheating  In  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
American  people  are  an  honest  people,  but 
as  every  tax  collector  knows,  in  any  country, 
most  folks  find  it  a  pleasure  to  evade  a  tax, 
avoid  a  tax,  find  a  loophole  In  a  tax  law. 
This  has  been  true  from  time  Immemorial 
and  a  tax  collector  Is  tisually  disliked  not 
for  his  i>ersonallty  but  on  account  of  his 
profes.'-ion.     He  Is  like  a  hangman. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  is  a 
trained  economist.  He  believes  in  the  with- 
holding method  of  collecting  taxes  as  fair 
because  there  Is  an  estimated  cheating  of  $1 
billion  per  year  and  therefore  those  who 
honestly  pay  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared to  those  who  manage  to  cheat  He 
favors  using  the  withholding  device  with  re- 
gard to  dividends.    He  says: 

"The  bill  as  written  provides  for  either 
exemption  or  for  quick  quarterly  refunds 
which  In  my  judgment  will  mitigate  almost 
all  the  objections  which  previously  have  been 
made  against  the  provision.  The 'fact  is  that 
over  75  to  80  percent  of  those  over  65.  In 
my  Judgment,  would  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding,  and  an  aged  couple  both  over  65 
would  need  Investments  of  well  over  $100,000 
even  to  be  subject  to  withholding." 

I  dislike  the  withholding  tax  because  I 
prefer  to  keep  my  earnings  as  long  as  I  can 
and  to  manage  my  own  money — however 
badly  I  may  do  it.  Nevertheless,  any  citizen 
must  agree  that  the  tax  evader  is  a  cheat  and 
that  he  cheats  not  the  Government  but  his 
fellow  citizens  who  pay  their  taxes  as  they 
pay  other  bills. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  all 
this  and  Senator  Douglas  might  give  it  con- 
sideration. Actually  tax  evasion  must 
amount  to  more  than  the  $1  billion  which 
we  lose  because  the  Income  taxes  on  dlvl- 
dends  are  not  paid.  The  loss  In  tax  collec- 
tion from  American  money  on  deposit  In 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Liechtenstein. 
Monaco.  Panama,  Hong  Kong,  and  other 
places  and  managed  by  bankers  and  brokers 
m   those  places  must   be  much  larger  than 
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91  billion,  although  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  accurate  flgures. 

Why  penalize  the  American  who  keeps  hla 
money  In  the  United  States  and  uses  It  to 
expand  and  strengthen  American  Industry 
and  commerce? 

Perhaps  If  the  Income  tax  were  simplified 
and  were  not  so  brutually  collected.  Involv- 
ing huge  bookkeeping  costs  and  irksome 
man-hours  spent  by  Individuals  and  small 
businessmen,  who  can  hardly  afford  the  time 
or  expert  advice,  there  would  be  less  cheating. 
Would  not  a  transactions  tax  be  a  suitable 
substitute  for  the  Income  tax  and  would 
that  not  make  the  withholding  tax  unnec- 
essary? American  money  held  abroad  could 
evade  the  transaction  tax  as  it  evades  the 
income  tax.  but  if  any  form  of  paper  were 
moved,  the  transaction  could  be  taxed  im- 
mediately. In  fact.  If  a  transactions  tax  were 
xosed.  the  Government  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  its  money,  as  it  would  be  paid  as 
soon  as  any  transaction  occurred. 

There  would  be  no  reports,  no  question- 
naires, no  field  men  making  spot  checks,  no 
accountants,  no  lawyers.  A  transaction 
would  simply  have  no  legality,  no  validity. 
unless  the  transacUon  stamp  were  affixed  to 
the  documents,  be  they  nothing  more  in- 
volved than  checks  or  receipts  or  contracts. 
The  development  of  a  new  taxation  sys- 
tem cannot  be  done  overnight  but  It  might 
be  taken  under  advisement  by  the  CommJt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  which  includes 
several  knowledgeable  Senators. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  MORGAN- 
TOWN.  W  VA.,  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE ON  RESIDUAL  OIL  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  since  I  first  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  10  years  ago,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  of  the  damage  to  the 
national  economy  and  to  the  national 
security  caused  by  excessive  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
this  waste  product  of  foreign  oil  refining 
operations  is  coming  into  the  country  in 
such  amounts  that  it  constitutes  a  real 
and  serious  threat  to  the  future  of  the 
domestic  coal  industry-,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  important  east  coast  in- 
dustrial fuels  market. 

The  damage  which  imported  residual 
fuel  oil  causes  in  the  Appalachian  coal- 
producin'.?  areas  of  West  Virginia  was 
highhghied  in  a  statement  recently 
adopted  by  the  Morgantown.  W.  Va 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  statement 
declared,  and  I  quote : 

During  this  year  so  far.  at  least  300  miners 
have  been  furloughed  from  their  Jobs  in 
coal  mines  In  our  county,  and.  as  much  of 
the  coal  produced  by  Monongalia  County 
mmes  is  consumed  by  public  utility  plants 
it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  most  of  these 
furloughs  of  coal  miners  here  are  the  result 
of  the  continued  increasing  use  of  this  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  in  our  mines'  normal  market.s. 

The  story  of  coal  miners  furloughed 
becau.se  of  residual  oil  imports  is  being 
repeated    in    all    coal -producing    areas 
The  effect  of  imported  residual  fuel  oil 
is  being  felt  even  in  the  Midwest  coal 
producing  areas,  which  do  not  directly 
supply  the  east  coast  market      As  Ap- 
plachian-produced  coal  is  displaced  in 
its  historic  east  coast  market,  it  is  forced 
to  seek  market  outlets  in  other  areas 
often  m  direct  competition  with  Midwest 
produced  coal.    Thus,  imported  residual 
fuel  oil   has  a  nationwide  significance 
aside  from  the  national  defense  aspect 


At  the  present  time,  residual  oil  im- 
ports under  the  import  control  program 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  507,000  bar- 
rels daily — or  about  185  million  barrels 
for  the  1962-63  quota  year.  This  total  is 
about  10  percent  greater  than  quota  im- 
ports in  the  1961-62  import  year. 

The  need  for  relief  from  the  intoler- 
able burden  which  excessive  imports  of 
residual  oil  imposes  upon  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  obvious.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  realize  that  time  is  running  out  for 
the  coal  industry.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds,  and  make  them  up  in  a  hurry, 
as  to  whether  we  want  a  coal  industry 
that  is  vigorous  and  healthy  and  capa- 
ble of  expanding  its  production  rapidly 
and  significantly  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  whether  we  want  to  gamble 
with  our  self-interest  by  allowing  this 
vital  industry  to  hterally  die  on  the  vine. 

If  we  want  a  coal  industry  capable  of 
participating  in  an  active  economy,  and 
fully  prepared  to  act  as  the  Nations 
energy  supplier  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  then  we  must  take 
action  to  stem  and  control  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  price  of  inaction 
can  be  increasingly  costly  to  our  natior.al 
economy,  and  may  also  affect  our  free- 
dom. 

The  statement  adopted  'o\  the  Morgan- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  .-hould  be 
carefully  read  and  studied.  It  clearly 
outlines  the  problems  created  for  the 
coal  industry  by  excessive  residual  oil 
imports.  It  also  proposes  action  needed 
to  save  the  coal,  industry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  statement 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  REcoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


creates  problems  with  lower  profits  and  in- 
creaaed  cost  of  operation.  It  can  readily 
be  Been  that  the  loss  of  payroll  wages  to  our 
miners  means  the  loss  of  mllHons  of  dollars 
a  year  to  the  economy  of  Monongalia  Countv 
W.  Va 

The  administration's  proposed  trade  ex- 
pansion bill  will  soon  come  before  the  Con- 
gress m  Washington  for  Its  action.  Efforts 
arc  ijcmg  made  to  obtain  inclusion  of  s\n 
amendment  in  the  trade  act  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  residual  ell 
imports  at  specific  levels,  permitting  coal 
to  get  some  relief  from  the  presently  in- 
crciusing  n<x>d  of  foreign  oil.  which  now  de- 
prives our  coal  from  its  established  markets 

The  Morgantown  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  the  administration  to  support  any 
amendments  which  would  require  specific 
Umltatlons  on  foreign  residual  oil  impcts 
and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  this  county's 
coal  mines  to  compete  with  this  foreign 
product,  giving  needed  work  to  our  miners 
and  permitting  oiir  mines  to  operate  on  a 
normal   workw-ek. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors,   Mor- 
gantown Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 
James  R   McCartney. 

Managing  Director. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suyiiest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qiioi-um  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MAN.SFIEID  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  mornini,'  business'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  business?  If  not, 
morning  bu.smess  is  closed. 


St.atement  or  the  Morgantown  Chamber 
OF  Commerce,  Morgantown,  W.  Va..  Wrrn 
Res-ehence  to  Obtaining  Feckrxl  Gov- 
ernment Action  To  Stabilize  Poreiun 
Residv.al  On,  Imports  at  Spf.cuic  Levels, 
Approved  at  Board  of  Directcrs  Meeting 
May   21,    1962 

The  importation  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil.  which  is  used  for  boiler  fuel  in  Industrial 
and  public  utility  plants  along  our  eastern 
sea  coastal  area,  is  becoming  Increasingly 
more  critical,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  the 
coal  produced  in  Monongalia  County.  W  Va. 
During  this  year  so  far,  at  least  300  miners 
have  been  furloughed  from  their  jobs  in  the 
coal  mines  in  our  county,  and  as  much  of 
the  coal  produced  by  MononeiaHa  County 
mines  is  consumed  by  public  utility  plants 
it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  most  of  these 
furloughs  of  coal  miners  here  are  the  result 
of  the  continued  and  increasing  use  of  this 
residual  fuel  oil  in  oiu-  mines'  normal 
markets. 

The  loss  of  these  many  men  from  the  pay- 
rolls of  our  county  coal  mines  means  a  loss 
of  $2  million  yearly  wages,  without  taking 
Into  account  the  loss  of  earnings  of  the  coal 
companies,  the  loss  to  the  railroads  in  freight 
revenue  and  to  their  employees  in  wages 
and  to  the  overail  effect  on  the  economy  of 
this  county. 

In  addition  to  the  furloughed  miners 
many  miners  whD  are  still  employed  at  the 
mines  are  now  only  getting  about  3  days' 
work  per  week.  Therefore,  the  actual  pay- 
roll loss  from  furloughed  miners  is  only  a 
p:u-t  of  the  overall  loss  to  the  men  and  our 
county's  economy  because,  in  addition  those 
miners  still  working  are  losing  much  in 
wages  by  not  being  able  to  work  full  time 
Our  mines  here  are  geared  to  work  a  full 
normal  week  and   the  loss  of  running  time 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP   1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unammoas  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished busme.ss  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

TYie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection^ 

There  bein£^  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S 
29961  to  amend  further  the  Forcipn  As- 
SL^tance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.^in  I  Mr.  Proxmire] 

Mr.  ALAN.SFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th'^  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  apparent  that  we  will  have  before 
the  Congress  an  omnibus  tax  bill,  in- 
cluding a  tax  reduction  feature,  if  not 
at  this  session,  at  the  next  session  I  no- 
ticed an  eight-column  headline  in  the 
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Washington  Evening  Star  which  reads, 
•  Democrats  Back  Tax -Cut  Move." 

We  have  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee now  a  controversial  tax  measure.  I 
wonder  if  It  would  not  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  if  the  administration  would 
ask  us  to  hold  up  action  on  this  bill 
pending  the  introduction  of  a  new  bill. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  tax 
bill  is  upsetting  to  the  business  com- 
munity, to  the  investment  community. 
It  seems  to  me  that  today  the  business 
community  is  shov/ing  some  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration; and  certainly  the  investment 
commimity  shows  ,a  similar  lack  of  con- 
fidence, as  is  borne  out  by  the  gyrations 
of  the  stock  exchange  during  the  last  10 
days. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  major- 
ity whip  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  others  assure  us  that 
in  the  not-too-distimt  future,  there  will 
be  presented  a  major  tax  bill  involving 
a  tax  cut.  Such  a  bill  might  well  in- 
fluence the  judgment  of  many  of  us  on 
such  matters  as  withholding,  tightening 
up  on  expense  accounts,  investment 
credit,  and  even  a  tax  on  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  corporations. 

How  can  we  intelligently  legislate  to- 
day on  a  tax  bill  when  hanging  over  us  is 
this  promise  of  a  tax  cut?  It  seems  to 
me  completely  incorisistent. 

As  I  pHDinted  out,  business  is  ui^set  now; 
the  market  is  upset  now.  Let  us  calm 
down  a  little.  Let  us  just  say  we  are 
not  going  to  pass  tax  legislation  until  the 
promised  omnibus  bill  comes  before  Con- 
gress. 

I  realize  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  ]iouse  labored  long 
and  diligently  in  ge.ting  a  bill  through 
the  House  of  Repiesentatives;  but  it 
seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmar.  of  that  committee 
will  call  the  comm:ttee  together,  per- 
haps the  week  after  the  election,  and 
start  hearings  on  tie  omnibus  bill,  if 
there  are  not  hearings  prior  thereto. 

I  believe  that  fo-  the  good  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  restore  confidence, 
we  had  better  lay  it  aside.  Any  tax  bill 
makes  the  economy  and  the  business 
community  more  nervous,  and  this  is 
no  time  for  us  to  be  jetting  into  a  nerve 
spasm,  with  the  ma  ket  going  the  way 
it  is. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Tom  Kentucky  for 
the  statement  he  has  just  made  in  re- 
gard to  our  tax  program  and  proposed 
tax  legislation.  He  is  a  very  distin- 
guished and  able  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  has  been  attending  the 
hearings  we  have  held  in  our  committee 
for  weeks  on  a  tax  b  11.  It  is  a  bill  that 
arouses  much  controversy.  It  is  a  bill, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said,  which  has  caused  much 
unrest  and  concern  in  our  Nation.  I 
share  with  him  the  view  that  the  bill 
should  be  set  aside. 

The  country  is  suTering  from  a  lack 
of  confidence  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
stock  market  and  numerous  business  in- 
dicators.    This  is  no  time  for  Pollyanna 


statements.     We   need   Immediate   and 
constructive  action. 

I  do  not  share  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  should  begin  to  talk 
about  a  tax  cut  in  1963.  Those  of  us 
who  have  served  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
have  studied  tax  problems  for  years, 
know  positively  that  when  one  wants  to 
start  the  economy  moving,  one  should 
consider  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

I  beheve  that  at  this  time  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  the  country 
needs,  which  will  benefit  it.  We  need 
a  reduction  in  Federal  spending  and  at 
the  same  time  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

I  do  not  have  it  with  me  now,  but  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Livingston,  who  I  think  is  well  known  as 
a  financial  writer  in  this  Nation,  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  about  2  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Livingston  mentions  that  the 
recovery  over  a  13 -month  period  from 
the  recession — and  he  called  it  a  reces- 
sion—  "has  been  less  oomphy""  than  re- 
covei-y  from  any  postwar  depression  the 
Nation  has  had.  There  have  been  four 
since  1949.  Only  on  a  gross  national 
product  basis  is  the  percentage  of  re- 
coverv  higher  than  in  the  three  previous 
depression  periods,  considering  13- 
month  periods.  The  industrial  produc- 
tion, the  carloadings.  housing,  retail 
sales,  manufactures  orders,  workweek, 
employment  are  lagging  in  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  because  I  think  it 
shows  positively  that  the  recession  we 
are  goincr  through  is  not  picking  up 
slack,  as  has  been  the  experience  in  the 
past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

And  Albert  L.  Nickerson.  chairman  of 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  .  pointedly  told  stock- 
holders at  the  annual  meeting  that  corpo- 
rate proflte  as  a  percentage  of  national  in- 
come have  dropped  from  9.2  percent  In  1947 
to  54  percent.  "The  erosion  of  corporate 
Incentive  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  our  Nation's  economy." 

WHERE    WENT    THE    OOMPH 

Businessmen  are  uncertain  about  the 
present  administration  Is  the  President 
antlbuslness?  This  leads  to  hesitancy  in  de- 
cisionmaking. And  they're  uncertain  about 
business,  itself.  It  hasn't  come  up  to  first - 
of-the-year  expectations  and  has  fallen  far 
below  the  projections  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

So  far,  this  recovery  has  been  less  oomphy 
than  any  previous  postwar  recovery,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  1954-55.  Here  is 
a  comparison  of  the  plusses  in  the  present 
advance  with  those  of  previous  recoveries 
over  the  same  time  span — 13  months: 
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Obviously,  this  hasn't  been  a  stick-in-the- 
mud  recovery.  The  rise  In  total  output  of 
goods  and  services — gross  national  product — 
is  right  at  the  top.  But  in  housing  starts, 
employment,  retail  sales,  and  industrial  pro- 
duction it  has  lagged  far  behind  the  best. 
And.  though  it's  not  shown  in  the  table. 
unemplojTnent  has  been  especially  stubborn. 

PROSPERrrY    STILL    AHEAD 

This  explains  Wall  Street's  teeter-totter 
behavior.  Even  omitting  the  sharp  declines 
Of  April  and  May.  the  stock  market  rise  this 
time  was  only  21  percent  versus  32.  65.  and 
27  percent  in  the  other  recoveries.  This,  of 
course,  could  be  due  entirely  to  downward 
adjustment  in  earnings  expectations.  But  it 
could  be  more 

Some  economists  argue  that  slow  recoveries 
lead  to  early  recessions.  Even  now.  some 
pessimists  prophesy  that  we're  rounding  out 
a  top  and  going  into  an  economic  valley. 

I  don't  agree.  For  some  people,  if  business 
doesn't  boom,  it's  a  bust.  I  agree  with 
Walter  W.  Heller.  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  that  there's  still  plenty 
of  prosperity  lelt  in  the  recovery. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
making  his  statement.  I  share  his 
views.  We  ought  to  lay  the  present  tax 
proposal  aside.  We  ought  to  get  about 
the  business  of  writing  tax  legislation 
which  would  give  to  the  country  some 
assurance  of  getting  our  economy  mov- 
ing.    It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  second  thoughts  downtown.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
someone  from  the  White  House,  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
laying  the  proposed  tax  bill  aside.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  to  engage  in  a 
partisan  fight  about  attempting  to  table 
it.  I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake.  I 
think  it  would  further  destroy  the  con- 
fidence which  is  so  badly  needed  today 
in  order  to  get  our  industrial  machine 
and  our  economy  moving  ahead.  We 
have  heard  much  said  about  getting 
America  moving.  Let  us  do  it.  One  way 
to  do  it  is  to  take  away  the  roadblocks 
which  are  obstructing  progress.  The 
uncertainly  about  our  tax  policy  is  one 
of  the  roadblocks. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  well  afford  a 
tax  cut  of  any  particular  consequence  at 
this  time,  but  when  this  "carrot"  is 
waved  before  the  economy  or  before  the 
American  investors,  obviously  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  such  things  as  a  with- 
holding tax  or  dividends  and  interest  in- 
come, or  an  additional  tax  on  American 
companies  with  foreign  investments,  or 
investment  credit. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
preciation proposal  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  at  Hot 
Springs?  How  would  that  apply  in  com- 
parison with  investment  credit?  If  cor- 
r>orate  taxes  are  to  be  lowered,  do  ve 
need  to  provide  an  investment  credit^ 
Can  we  afford  to?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  occur  to  me,  after 
reading  the  newspapers  today. 

I  say  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  obvious  tliat  the  1963  promise  is  be- 
ing injected  into  a  1962  campaign.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  heat  of  that  at- 
mosphere is  any  time  to  attempt  to 
legislate    judiciously    on    something    as 
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important  as  our  tax  structure,  which 
can  indeed  seriously  affect  the  economy 
of  this  country  one  way  or  another. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  someone  from  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  the  initiative  and 
will  say,  "Since  there  will  be  under  con- 
sideration an  omnibus  bill,  which  will 
incorporate  all  tax  reduction  proposals, 
therefore  we  wish  to  lay  this  bill  aside." 
The    time    involved    is    only    a    few 
months.     By  the  time  the  forms  have 
been  printed  to  implement  any  tax  law 
which  Congress  may  pass  at  this  ses- 
sion, Congress  will  be  engaged  in  debat- 
ing proposed  legislation  to  change  the 
tax  law.     Then  there  will  be  manuals 
and   forms  and   everything   else   to  be 
changed,  and  all  will  have  to  be  thrown 
out  the  window,  because  another  tax  bill 
will  come  along  in  a  matter  of  months. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  all  think 
the  problem  through  and  lay  the  pend- 
ing proposal  on  taxes  aside.    That  in  it- 
self would  give  confidence  to  the  inves- 
tors in  this  country,  stability  to  the  stock 
market,  and  stability  to  the  American 
industrial  and  business  complex. 
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RESERVE  MILITARY  FORCES 

SHOULD    BE     MODERNIZED,     BUT 
NOT  REDUCED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  national  chairman  of  the  National 
Reserve  Officers  Association's  Legislative 
Advisory  Committee,  my  interest  in  the 
pending  proposal  to  reduce  the  forces  of 
the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  is  intense.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ROA  has  recently  voiced 
100  percent  approval  for  modernization 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Reserve. 

However,  the  ROA  is  correct  in  point- 
ing out  that  ■•modernizing"  and  "cut- 
ting back"  in  strength  are  not  synony- 
mous and  that  whatever  reorganization 
that  is  put  into  effect  should  be  caiTied 
out  without  reducing  strength.  It  should 
also  be  managed  without  changes  dam- 
aging to  States  and  communities  within 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  ROA 
has  been  misunderstood  at  times  pub- 
licly. It  has  been  stated  that  they  were 
opposed  to  modernization.  They  are 
not  opposed  to  modernizing  the  Reserve 
Forces.  I  think  the  forces  should  be 
modernized  in  keeping  with  the  best 
military  overall  strategy,  and  also  in 
keeping  with  the  more  localized  tactics 
requirements  of  modern  warfare.  The 
forces  should  not  be  decreased.  They 
should  be  made  more  efficient. 

While  the  ROA  has  made  its  position 
clear.  I  am  continuing  almost  daily  to 
receive  strong  protests  from  officials  all 
over  Texas— at  virtually  all  levels  of 
government — opposing  a  reduction  of 
forces  of  the  Texas  National  Guard. 

American  servicemen  are  now  serv- 
ing in  danger  zones  in  many  places  and 
any  move  to  weaken  our  countrj-'s  posi- 
tion of  strength  is  a  grave  and  entirely 
unneces.sarv'  risk. 

I  favor  any  move  toward  moderniza- 
tion that  will  mold  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  into  a  better  strong- 
er fighting  force,  but  I  oppose  any  move 
that  represents  a  trend  awav  from  the 


treasured  American  tradition  of  main- 
taining a  strong,  ready  citizen  army. 

To  emphasize  the  growing   alarm   in 
Texas  in  the  face  of  a  pending  reduc- 
tion   of   forces   of    the    Texas    National 
Guard,   I   have   a   series   of   resolutioiis 
opposing  National  Guard  cutbacks  from 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Stamford, 
Jones  Country;   City  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Ballmger,  Runnels  County;  Com- 
missioner's    Court     of     Odessa,     Ector 
County;    City    Council    of    the    City    of 
Bowie,  Mon;iague  County;   City  Council 
of   the   City   of   Santa   Anna.   Coleman 
County;  Mr.  Paul  Cam,  president  of  tiie 
Sweetwater  Board  of  City  Development; 
City  Commission  of  the  City  of  Ranger, 
Eastland  County;  Commissioners  Court 
of     Swisher     County;      Commissioner's 
Court   of  Wharton  Coiiniy;    Citv  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  Vernon,  Wilbarger 
County;  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Mis- 
sion. Hidalgo  County:  Citv  C^mrni.'^s'on 
of  the  City  of  McAllen,  Hidak-o  County 
and  the  City  Council  of  tlie  Citv  of  Sher- 
man, Grayson  County. 

Those  counties  range  all  the  wav  from 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  gulf  coast  to 
the  high  plains  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  thf  res- 
olutions be  'printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutio.n  cp  the  City  Covncil  of  the 
City  r)r  Stamjord.  Tex. 
Where.^s  the  city  of  Stamford  Tex  en !..•,. 
the  benefits  of  a  unit  of  the  Texas  National 
Guard  with  a  unit  strength  of  53  men.  In- 
cluding 1  full-time  employee,  e.xpending 
in  this  community  appro.ximatoly  $44  S'^O 
during  the  pa-^t  fiscal  year,  and  has '  an 
armory  building  for  which  the  city  of  Stam- 
ford, Tex,  donated  the  land,  of  a  value  of 
approximately  $70  600  and  the  said  Texts 
National  Guard  unit  is  of  immense  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  community  and 
this  area  not  only  for  tlie  defense  furnished 
but  because  of  its  availability  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  disa-sters  caused  by  storms  and 
other  causes  as  well  as  the  financial  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  location  of  such  Texas 
National  Guard  unit  in  Stamford,  Tex  ■    and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Stamford,  'tcx 
are  in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon  the 
Texas  National  Guard  unit  for  the  services 
that  It  has  and  does  perform  in  emergencies 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  armory 
available  for  public  purposes  and  is  con- 
cerned over  the  propasal  of  an  announced 
plan  of  the  US.  Government  to  reduce  the 
^strength  of  the  National  Guard  in  Texas  and 
elsewhere:    Now,   therefore,   be  :t 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  Citv 
of  Siamford.  Tex.,  on  briialf  of  the  cittsen, 
of  Stamford.  T.-x.  and  the  surrounding  area 
That  tills  council  protest  and  vigorously  op- 
pose any  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  Texas  National 
Guard  units  and  particularly  the  strength 
of  the  unit  stationed  at  Stamford,  Tex  as 
an  unwise  reduction  of  the  military  strength 
of  this  country,  and  as  an  unwise  action 
which  would  deprive  the  people  of  immensely 
valuable  emergency  services  of  the  National 
Guard  as  well  as  having  a  serious  Impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  area  surrounding 
and  including  St.amford.  Tex:  and  be  it 
further 

Resoli-ed.  That  the  Honorable  R  R  Ke'ley 
mayor  of  the  city  of  SUtmford.  Tex  .  take 
such  further  action  in  prote.st  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  uni's  throughout 
Te.x.is  and   in  Stamford.  Tex  .  .u^  he  mav   lu 


his    discretion    deem    advisable;    and    be    It 
f  urtlier 

Resolved.  That  copy  of  tills  resolution  be 
furnished  to  Hon.  Omar  Bttrleson,  Congress- 
man: Hon  Ralph  Yarborough,  Senator;  and 
Hon.  John  Tower.  Senator,  and  to  such  other 
officiaLs  or  Interested  persona  to  advise  of  the 
deep  and  sincere  concern  of  the  people  of 
Stamford,    Tex.,    regarding   such    proposal. 

Tlus  resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council 
of  Stamford,  Tex,  on  this  18th  day  of  Mav 
AD   1962  • 

R    R.  Kelxey, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

J.  W.  Carlton, 

City  Secretary. 
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Whereas  it  Ju.s  come  to  the  attention  ol 
the  City  Commission  of  the  City  of  B.illluger, 
Tex  .  that  the  Department  of  Defense*^  is 
planning  a  reduction  in  force  of  Its  National 
Guard   units:   and 

Whereas  this  reduction  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  so  ably  served  this  Nation 
in  times  of  war  and  peace  cannot  fall  to 
deny  to  the  communities  affected  au  effective 
force  for  HSSist,iiice  in  times  of  emergency  or 
disa.ster;   aiid 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  from  any  locality  shall  result  in 
an  economic  los..?  to  the  community  and  de- 
prive the  youth  of  the  commuTiltv  ol  an  op- 
iwrtunlty  to  serve  their  country:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Commission  of  the 
City  of  BalUnger,  Tex.,  here  hi  session 
strongly  oppose  any  reduction  In  force  of 
the  National  Gmrd  units  under  prop  )ced 
Department  of  Defense  plans. 

Considered  and  adopted  this  the  22d  day 
of  May  1962. 

A.   H.   Dalunger, 

Mnyo'-,  City  of  BjUinger. 
Attest: 

J      T     ISBELL. 

•  City  Secretary. 

On  this  the  14rh  dav  of  May  AD  1062 
came  on  to  be  held  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
CommLsfiloner's  Court  at  the  courthouse  in 
Ode.s.'^a.  Ector  County.  Tex  .  with  the  follow- 
ing members  present:  Gerald  K  Fuglt 
county  Judge:  Earnest  B:nughton,  commis- 
sioner. Precinct  No.  1:  Tine  Davis,  commis- 
sioner. Precinct  No.  2;  Keilus  Turner  com- 
missioner. Precinct  No.  3.  Norman  Aianev 
commissioner,  Preonct  No  4:  J  c  Hamilton' 
county  auditor:  and  Edna  Smith,  county 
clerk,  when  the  following  proceedings  wprp 
had,  to- wit: 

Motion  by  Maney  and  second»xJ  bv  Brou.'h- 
ton  that  county  pass  a  re.'^olutlor."  opfx  sui" 
any  reduction  in  strength  of  Nation;. l  Guard 
of  Texas.     Motion  carried. 

CERTIFIcATr  OF  TRUE  COPT 

The  State  of  Tex;is,  County  of  Ector 

I,  Edna  Smith,  clerk  of  the  county  court 
in  and  for  the  county  and  State  af')re<;a'(i 
do  hereby  cenuy  that  tlie  above  and  fore- 
going is  a  true  and  correct  copy  excerp'  from 
the  minutes  of  the  commissioners'  court 
which  meeting  wr..-  held  May  14  1962  in 
Odessa,  Ector  County,  Tex  ,  as'-ame  appears 
of  record  in  vol  7,  p.  45,  C-mmls.sion^rs' 
Court    Minutes    of    Ector    County     Tex 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this 
15th  day  of  May  A.D    1962. 

Edna   Smfth, 
County  Clerk.   Ector  Cnuntij.   Tex. 
By   Valta    D^v:.-,. 

Dt  puty. 


Resolution  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
Cn-Y  OP  Bowie  in  REcti  ar  Se.ssion  on  the 
14th  Day  of  May  1962 

Whereas  it  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion   of    the    city    council    that    there    is    a 
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probability  of  elimination  of  some,  or  pos- 
sibly all,  of  the  National  Guard,  and 

Whereas  the  Texfs  National  Guard  has 
fought  with  great  dininction  In  every  war  in 
which  this  Nation  las  been  engaged  since 
1836:  and 

Whereas  1!  the  ellrilnaUon  as  proposed  or 
discussed  takes  place  it  means  that  the  SUte 
of  Te.v.as  will  lose  22  of  its  present  units,  lo- 
cated in  22  towns  throughout  the  State  of 
Texas    and 

Wh'^reas  the  National  Guard  was  created 
by  \h>-  Con.stitution  md  has  always  been  an 
effecti.-e  reserve  force  available  to  the  U.S 
Army;  and 

Whereas  Uie  Natio:ial  Guard  u  always  ef- 
fective, ready,  and  w.Umg  and  renders  great 
service  in  a.s.Msting  c:yil  authorities  in  times 
of  emergency,  national  disaster  and  nuclear 
attack  and  National  Guardsmen's  costs  are 
one-sixth  as  much  to  :nalntam  as  to  maintain 
a  reguhtr  soldier  aid.  therefore,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  strengthening  our  defense 
dollars  Sixfold,   and 

Wiiereas  our  local  unit  of  Bowie  Xatlonal 
Guard  consitts  of  99  :nen.  most  of  whom  re- 
side here  in  our  c onmunity.  have  families 
nnO.  are  good  citizens  and  are  members  of 
the  National  Guard  :)ecaTi5e  they  believe  in 
freedom  for  our  co\uitry  and  are  willing  to 
pay  U.e  supreme  s;ic:ifiee  if  cftlled  on  to  do 
so.  and 

Wherejis  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Bowie  believes  that  if  tiiere  has  ever  been 
a  time  when  our  coui  try  .--hould  be  prepared. 
It  Is  f>t  the  present  time  and  under  the 
existing    conditl'in.s      Now.    therefore,    be    it 

Rexolrrcl  by  thr  City  Cniinrtl  of  the  City 
of  Bowie  That  this  r<«o!ut!on  be  adopted  by 
them  as  favoring  a  continuance  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  it  row  exists  and  that  it 
speci.illy  be  contmueJ  as  to  our  local  unit 
fur  the  reason  tluit  it  means  «.' sura; ice  of 
protection  and  if  an  iraergeucv  .^>hould  ar.se 
we  would  have  a  part  in  a  unit  that  Is  al- 
ways prepared  and  n  ;u!y  and  willing  to  do 
its  part 

Wherefore.  It  was  :noveci  by  P;iul  Echols 
and  seconded  by  R.  D.  Patterscjn  and  the  fol- 
lowing memljcrs  voted  in  favor  of  such  mo- 
tion: Cecil  Ice,  Paul  ICchol.s.  J^  A.  Airingt(,n 
C  V  Young,  R  D  Patterson,"  and  W  C.  Myers 
that  said  resolution  ;s  herein  prescn'ed'  be 
In  all  things  appn.ved  and  adopted  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  m  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Thomas  S  Bishop,  und  a  copy  be  mailed  to 
each  of  our  Senators  :  nd  to  our  Representa- 
tive, as  expressing  ou.-  views  in  this  matter, 
with  request  that  if  they  concur  in  our  views 
they  use  their  itiflutnce  in  favor  thereof! 
should  the  matter  be   submitted  to  Congress 

J    A    Spearson. 
Mayor  of  the  Citv  of  Boiiir 

Witness  my  hand  this  the  14th  dav  of  M;,v 
1962. 

Bosny  Winoham. 
City  Secretary  of  Bou-:e    Trx 

Resolution    ky    City    of   Sania    A.nna.    Tex. 

Whereas  the  Texas  Katunal  Guard  has  one 
of  its  finer  units  6tatl(jncd  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Anna  and  the  cjuiity  of  Coleman  and 
State  of  Texas:  and 

Whereas  there  has  recently  been  completed 
in  the  city  of  Santa  Anna  National  Guard 
Armory  which  serves  such  unit  and  perves 
the  public  in  this  area   to  great  benefit:   and 

Whereas  a  proposed  reduction  will  cause 
the  lo-ss  of  the  Nation. il  Guard  unit  and  the 
above  facilities  to  this  city  and  to  this 
Nation:   Now.  therefore,  be   it 

Resolved  by  the  CUy  Council  cj  tlie  City 
of  Santa  Anna.  Tcoc  .  That  this  city  and  this 
council  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  Texas  National  Guard"  and  in 
particular  opposing  any  removal  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the"  unit  of  said  Texas 
National  Guard  located  In  Santa  Anna,  Tex  . 
CVIII 620 
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and  respectfully  request  that  the  proper  au- 
thorities not  permit  such  reduction  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Hon  O  C  Fisher.  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough,  and  Hon.  John 
Tower. 

W    Ford  Barnes, 

Mayo'. 
Attest; 

Pavline  Garrett, 

City  Secretary. 


SWEETAATFR  BoARD  OF  CiTY  DEVELOPMENT 

Si^eetwater.  Tex..  May  18.  1962 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Offire  Buildjng. 
Washington ,  D  C 

Dfar  Senator  Yarborough:  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Sweetwjiter  Board  of  City 
Development  have  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
that  you  oppose  in  our  behalf  any  reduction 
in  the  National  Guard. 

In  view  cl  the  world  situation  today  any 
reduction  in  our  Armed  Forces  would  "be.  in 
our  estimation,  very  fooliih  We  i^hould  at 
this  time  maintain  a  backup  force  for  our 
regular  armies  to  cause  any  nation  to  hesi- 
tate to  attack  this  country. 

The  National  Guard  icrves  in  case  of  na- 
tK.iial  emergencies  as  well  as  military.  We 
protest  strongly  any  reduction.  Your  state- 
ment which  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  entitled  "Reduction  In  Strength  of 
National  Guard  Very  Untimely"  represents 
our  feelincrs  fairly  well 
Very  sincerely. 

PAtJL  Cain. 

President. 

City  or  Range;.,  Trx  . 

May    7,    1962. 

An  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  the 
city  of  Ranger,  held  In  the  city  hall  May  7, 
1962.  at  6  30  pm  .  with  the  following  mem- 
bers present  and  participating  in  the  meet- 
ing: Morris  L.  Ncwnh-im,  mayor;  O.  L 
Cantrcli,  comm^'^.sioner:  W.  J.  Sines,  commis- 
sioner:  James  Hicglnbotham.  commissioner. 

Among  other  business  had  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

Motion  was  made  by  Commi.=sioner  Can- 
trell.  seconded  by  Commissioner  Sipes,  that 
the  C.ty  Comm  .ssion  of  the  Citv  of  Ranger. 
Tex  ,  be  oppo-sed  to  a  reduction  of  the  Texas 
National  Guard. 

Motion  cirned. 

I.  Reba  C,  Rawis.  city  recretary  of  the  city 
of  Ranger,  Tex.  hereby  certify,  that  the  fore- 
going resolution  is  a  true "  and  compared 
copy  of  a  portion  of  the  rmnutes  of  the 
City  Commission  of  the  City  of  Ranger,  Tex 
in  regular  session  in  the  "city  hall  May  7, 
1962,  and  that  same  is  recorded  on  page  47 
in  voivune  14  of  the  minute  records  of  said 
city    cun.mission. 

Reba  C.  Rawls. 
City   Secretary 


The  Commissioners'  Court  of  Swibher 
County.  Tex.,  this  14th  day  of  May  1962. 
hereby  resolve  to  oppose  any  cut  or  reduc- 
tion in  our  National   Guard  Rcser\e. 

Whereas  since  our  National  Guard  is  lo- 
cated In  a  strategic  point  between  Lubbock 
and  Amarlllo  our  National  Guard  would  be 
vital  in  any  emergency  arising  In  cur  na- 
tional defense  program,  and 

Whereas  if  a  reduction  is  made  it  could 
cripple  our  Nations  dcicnse;   and 

■Whereas  a  reduction  in  the  local  National 
Guard  will  bring  depre:sing  payroll  slashes 
in  our  community;  and 

Whereas  our  National  Guard  performs  un- 
surpas.sed  good  during  time  of  disaster 
caused  by  element.s  as  well  as  in  time  of  war: 
Til  ere  fore. 


We     directly     oppose     any    reduction     In 
strength  of  our  NaUonal  Guard. 
Signed  this  14th  day  of  May  1962. 
Jack    Drisk.u.i  , 
County  Judge.  Sw.sher  County.  Tex 
Price   Bradley. 
Commissioner  Precinct  No.  1. 

E    M    iHOMAS, 

Co7irnis*ioner  Precinct  No.  2. 

A.  F  WmtiNs, 
CoT/i  TTiissiorier  Precinct  No    3. 

P     P     -Stubblefield, 
Commissioner  Precinct  No.  4 

Rbbolution  bt  Commissioners  Col-rt  of 
Whartox  Cou.nty,  Tex. 
Whereas  the  Commissioners  Court  of 
Wharton  County.  Tex.,  has  been  advised  by 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Bishop,  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral ol  the  State  of  Texas,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  reduction  in  the  National 
Guard  strength  in  the  United  States,  which 
reduction  will  In  all  probability  affect  Na- 
tional Guard  units  located  in  22  Texas  cities; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  located  In  E  Campo, 
Wharton  County.  Tex.,  a  National  Guard 
unit.  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Com- 
pany. 2d  Medium  Tank  Battalion  (Patton  1 , 
iJ4  Armor  36th  Infantry  Ehvlslon.  and  said 
unit  does  expend  the  sum  of  $106,306  locally : 
and 

Whereas  said  National  Guard  unit  has.  Ln 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  rendered  material 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Wharton  County 
and  the  Texas  coast  generally  during  time? 
of  emergency,  m  particular  on  September  9 
through  17,  1963,  at  which  time  the  Texas 
coast  was  raked  by  Hurricane  Carla :  Now, 
tlierefcre,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Commu.stoners  Court  of 
Wfiarton  County  Tex.,  fitting  tn  regular  ses- 
sion thus  14th  day  of  May  1962.  That  It  go 
ou  record  as  fa\oring  the  retenticn  of  the 
National  Guard  units  in  Texas,  both  as  to 
present  number  and  strength;  and  be  it 
further 

Rr^olvid.  Tliat  this  resolution  be  spread 
vixju  the  minutes  of  this  court,  and  that  a 
coi  y  hereof  be  by  the  clerk  erf  this  court  for- 
warded to  the  Honorable  Clark  W.  Thomp- 
son, Coiigretsman  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District:  the  HDnorable  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough. US  S«maTor;  and  the  Honorable 
John  G   Tower,  U.S.  Senator. 

Dorman  Nickels, 

County  Judge . 
Attest: 

Delfin  Marek. 

County  Clerk 


Resolution   127 
Resolution  urging  the   National   Guard   Bu- 
reau of  the  US    Army  not  to  reduce  the 

strength  of  National  Guard  units  in  Texas 
^  Whereas  tl.e  Departmer.t  of  the  Army's 
National  G'uard  Bureau  has  announced  tliat 
Texas  will  lose  :o  percent  of  its  company 
size  National  Guard  units  under  the  pru- 
posed  Depaj-tmen;.  of  Defense  plans  to  realine 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Army;  and 

Whereas  this  plan  would  mean  that  22 
Texas  cities  would  lose  their  National  Guard 
unit  during  the  coming  fiscal   year;    and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  such  a  reduction 
would  severely  cripple  the  entire  National 
Guard  program  in  Texas  and  would  cause  a 
great  reductu-n  in  the  efficiency  and  morale 
ot  tiie  National  Guard:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  progratn  as 
reflected  in  Texas  provides  a  tremendous 
benefit  both  to  the  national  defense  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  men  involved,  and  to  the 
entire  economy:  Ee  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  Citv  of 
Mission,  Tex..  That — 

1.  The  city  council  hereby  goes  ou  record 
as  opposing  this  proposed  realmeniem  and 
reduction  of  the  National  Guard  units,  aad 
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2.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Mission  is  di- 
rected to  forward  certlfled  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Honorable  J<w  Kilgorz,  Con- 
gressman from  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  and  to  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Yarborough  and  Hon.  John  Tower,  U.S. 
Senators  from  Texas,  urging  them  to  take 
any  and  all  action  necessary  to  prevent  the 
proposed  reduction  and  to  allow  the  Texas 
National  Guard  the  means  to  continue  the 
service  which  It  so  ably  performs  for  its 
State  and  country. 

Adopted  at  regular  meeting  this  8th  day 
of  May  1962. 

Herbeut  R.  Melch. 
Mayor.  City  of  Mission 
Attest: 

Edward  Romeros. 
City  Secretary,  City  of  Mission. 

Resolution  or  the  Board  or  Commissioners 
or  THE  Cttt  or  Raymond ville.  Tex. 
Whereas  there  has  been  a  proposal  pre- 
sented to  decrease  the  National  Guard  In 
Texas,  and  said  proposal  might  affect  the 
National  Guard  unit  located  in  Raymond- 
ville;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  in  recent 
years  spent  $121,084  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  armory  building  In  RaymondvlUe  and 
civic  groups  have  contributed  the  land  on 
which  the  building  Is  located;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  RaymondvlUe  and 
Willacy   County  will   be   greatly  affected  by 
any  change  In  said  unit  at  the  present  time 
and 

Whereas  this  unit  contributed  a  great 
many  trained  men  for  the  armed  services 
at   the  beginning  of  World  War  II;   and 

Whereas  the  unit  is  of  great  service  In 
time  of  national  or  local  emergency  since  It 
Is  located  adjoining  the  King  Ranch,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  near  the  Mexican  bor- 
der; and 

Whereas  It  is  deemed  vital  that  s.iid  unit 
be  maintained  for  the  national  und  local  wel- 
fare; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commi'iswners  of 
the   City   of   Raymondville ,    Tex  ,   That    the 
maintenance   of   the  local   unit   of   the   Na- 
tional  Guard   be  and  it  is  hereby   declared 
to   be  of  vital   Importance  to  RaymondvlUe 
and  surrounding  area;    that  said  unit  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  protection  of  the 
area  in  time  of  disaster,  and  is  particularly 
important  here  because  of  our  geographical 
location;    that  the  elimination  of  the  local 
Guard   would   result   In   great   finaticlal  loss 
to    the    Government    and    the    community 
and  that  it  would  probably  not  be  good  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
make   any    changes    at    this    time   or   in   the 
future;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  situation  is  of  such 
importance  that  this  resolution  should  be 
placed  on  the  records  of  this  city,  and  that 
proper  publicity  be  given  to  the  resolution  In 
order  to  show  all  officials  concerned  that 
much  study  should  be  given  to  the  problem 
and  that  hearings  be  held  thereon  before 
offlcla1r*^'°"  13  reached  by   the   responsible 

Passed  and  approved,  this  the  8th  dav 
of  May  1962.  •' 

C    R   Huff. 
Attest:  ''"^°'' 


Whereas  the  National  Guard  concurs  In 
the  creation  of  six  high-priority  divisions 
but  the  creation  of  these  divisions  should  be 
in  addition  to,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
maining divisions;   and 

Whereas  if  this  elimination  takes  place 
the  State  of  Texas  will  lose  22  of  Its  pres- 
ent units  located  In  22  towns  throughout  the 
State  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  National  Guard 
units  removes  a  most  efficient  recovery  force 
from  each  community  affected,  and  denies 
the  area  a  most  effective  force  for  assistance 
to  civil  authority  In  times  of  emergency, 
natural  disaster,  and  nuclear  attack;  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  from  any  locality  results  in  a 
sharp  financial  loss  to  the  community  and 
in  addition,  denies  our  youth  a  means  by 
which  they  can  serve  their  State  and  Nation 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  city  of  Mc.'Mlcn  through 
its  duly  authorized  officials  does  hereby  g.) 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  proposed 
reduction  In  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  and  favors  the  continuation  of  the 
National  Guard  program  for  the  reasons 
above  set  forth. 

Robert  F.  Barnes. 
Mayor,  City  of  Mc Allen.  Tej 
Attest; 

Natividad  Sanchez, 

City  Clerk. 

City  of  Sherman.  Tex. 
Be  IS  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Sherman,  Tex,,  In  a  regular  meeting 
on  this  the  7th  day  of  May.  1962.  that  this 
body  go  on  record  as  opposing  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  Texas  National  Guard 
Bureau. 

It  is  further  urged  by  the  city  council  and 
so  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  forthwith  to  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Yarborough.  Senator,  Hon.  John  Tower 
Senator,  and  the  Honorable  Ray  Roberts 
Congressman  of  the  Fourth  District  and 
urge  their  efforts  in  preserving  the  Texas 
National  Guard  as  it  now  stands. 

Passed    and    approved    this    the    7th    dav 
of  May  1962. 

Tom  B.  Moore. 

.  Mayor. 

Attest: 

J   B.  Atkinson.  Jr.. 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution   by  County  of  Wilbarger,  City 
of    Vernon 


City  Secretary. 

Resolution  by  City  of  McAllen.  Tex 
Whereas,   the  Texas   National   Guard   has 
fought  with  great  distinction   In  every  war 

fi-,!^'''^^^'^  ^''"°''  ^^^  '^^^^  engaged  Since 
iooo;  ana 

Whereas  It  Is  the  plan  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  eliminate  from  the  Reserve 
force  structure  eight  divisions  (four  National 
Guard ) ;   and 


Whereas  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Vernon  deems  the  National  Guard  to  be 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation,  the  States 
and    the  communities   In   which   local    units 
are  maintained,  and 

Whereas  the  unit  located  at  Vernon.  Tex 
is  housed  in  a  permanent  type  bulldlni? 
owned  by  the  National  Guard  on  land  do- 
nated by  said  city,  and  said  unit  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  community  in  case 
of  disaster  or  other  emergency;  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Commissinn  of  the 
City  of  Vernon,  That  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  National  Guard  Bureau  be  and  is 
hereby,  requested  to  continue  the  unit  of  the 
Texas  National  Guard  located  at  Vernon 
Tex..  In  connection  with  any  program  such 
Department  may  hereafter  Instigate 

Adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
members  of  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Vernon,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  on 
May  8,  1962. 

J.   B.   Wright,   Mayor. 

James    R.    Hamilton, 

Ernest  Rogers 

L.  W.  Bhajil, 

J.  B.  Taylor. 

...     ^  Commissioner.^. 

Attest: 

T  W.  Daniel. 
City  Secretary. 


Jmie  6 

TWO-THIRDS     OP    ABILENE.     TEX 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  PLANNING 
TO  ATTEND  A  COLLEGE  THIS  FALL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  city  of  Abilene.  Tex.,  which  has 
three  fine  colleges,  can  be  justly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  454  of  the  679  seniors  grad- 
uating from  Abilene  public  schools  this 
year  are  planning  to  enter  college  this 
fall. 

As  the  Abilene  Reporter-News  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  recently,  this  repre- 
sents two-thirds  of  the  graduating  high 
school  students  in  Abilene,  and  is  a  sur- 
prisingly high  percentage. 

These  totals  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing bell  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  that  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  teachers  and  teach- 
ing space  and  facilities  deserves  our  con- 
stant and  unrelenting  attention  and 
eflforts. 

In  the  meantime.  I  salute  Abilene  and 
the  ambitious  youth.  Abilene  is  known 
in  Texas  as  the  city  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  home  of  Abilene  Chris- 
tian College.  McMurry  College,  and 
Hardin-Simmons  University,  all  senior 
colleges.  Loans  under  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act  of  1958  have  helped 
nearly  a  thousand  students  attend 
tho.se  three  colleges  alone.  With  the 
coming  tide  of  young  Americans  eager 
for  learning  and  dedicated  to  their  coun- 
try s  progiess.  larger  programs  will  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News  of  Thursday 
May  31,  1962.  entitled  "Going  to  College  •' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Going  to  College 

Of  the  679  seniors  graduating  from  Abl- 
lene  s  three  public  high  schools  this  week 
454of  them  plan  to  go  to  college  this  fall 

This  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  That  Is  i 
remarkable  percentage. 

Our  F>ercentage.  of  course,  would  be  higher 
than  normal  In  noncoUege  cities,  for  many 
can  arrange  to  attend  one  of  the  three  In 
stltutlons  Of  higher  learning  here  who  could 
not  go  out  of  town. 

This  is  one  of  the  a.ssets  and  good  for- 
tunes  that  accrue  from  living  in  Abilene 

But   another   reason   so  many  plan    to  go 
o  CO  lege  is  that  these  times  call  for  a  bet- 
ter   than   average   education,   and    both    the 
parents  and  students  realize  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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AMENDMENT   OF   THE   FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  *S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 


We  Do  Not  Use  Ptoeral  Funds  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Highways  at  Home— We 
Should  Not  Do  It  Abroad 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.   President,   if 
our  foreign  aid  program  ia  to  continue 
If  it  is  to  have  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  Congress  is  to  be  expected 
to  continue  to  vote  billions  of  dollars  for 
It  annually,  wisdom  in  the  expenditure 
of  American  taxpayers'  funds  must  be 
vastly   augmented   and   waste   and   the 
double  standard  hitherto  prevalent  must 
be  eliminated.     President   Kennedy,  in 
sponsoring  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin   America,   has   st^t   some    specific 
guidelines  in  which  self-help  and  reforms 
of  various  kinds  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries were  declared  to  be  essential  to  the 
continuation   of   Uncle   Sam's  financial 
assistance.     It  is  regrettable  that  such 
self-help  and  such  reforms,  despite  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  prescription  of  them  as 
conditional  to  our  aid  have  not  been  gen- 
erally  fortlicoming   or.   at   best,   forth- 
coming in  a  very  limited  degree. 

As  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  my  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Vii-ginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph J  is  chairman,  I  went  to  Central 
America  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
this  session  of  Congress  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  Uie  Inter- American  High- 
way extending  through  the  six  Central 
American  Republics  from  the  Mexican 
border  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Its  construction  is  the   responsibility 
of  the  Congress  under  a  variety  of  stat- 
utes   and    appropriation    measures    en- 
acted,   begiiuiing   as   far   back   as   1930. 
Under  these  statuU-'s.   which  are  li.sted 
on  page  3  of  our  subcommittee's  report, 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  pay 
two-thirds  of   the   cost  of   construction 
of    this   highway,    and    the   six    Repub- 
lics— Guatemala,    Honduras,    San    Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  and  Pan- 
ama—one-third.      To  date,    the  United 
States  has  contributed   as  its  share  of 
this  arrangement  $138,703,000.     Let  me 
say  that  I  consider  this  highwav  a  de- 
sirable   project.     It    links    us    with    our 
neighbors  and  it  helps  them  and  should 
aid   them   increasingly   in   the  develop- 
ment   of    their    resources    and    of    their 
economy.     The  highway  is  now  nearing 
completion,  although  regrettably  not  on 
the  schedule  or  within   the  appropria- 
tions at  various  times  predicted  by  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
who   have  charge  of  the  project.     Our 
subcommittee,   in   its   report,   expressed 
the  hope  that  the  estimate  iay  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  as  to  the  amounts 
needed  to  complete  the  Inter-American 
Highway  would  henceforth  be  more  ac- 
curate than  those  presented  in  the  past. 
Indeed,    the   subcommittee   reminded 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  when 
that  agency  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee in  1955  requesting  an  additional  au- 
thorization  of   $25,730,000    to   complete 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  assurances 
were  given  at  that  time  that  the  high- 
way could  and  would  be  completed  with 
that  sum.     The  following  colloquy  took 
place  at  that  time: 
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Roads),  as  to  the  rellablMty.  in  their  opin- 
ion, of  the  cost  estimates? 

Mr  Curtiss.  We  think  they  are  reliable 
and  that  the  work  can  be  done  for  thai 
amount. 

Senator  Gore.  Did  you  arrive  at  the  rec- 
ommended amount  through  detailed  study 
or  Is  It  a  so-called  educated  guess? 

Mr.  CtTRTiss  Mr,  Turner  was  In  charge  of 
the  work  of  making  the  estimates.  I  think 
It  was  a  careful  estimate. 

Senator  Gore.  Do  you  say  so.  Mr.  Turner? 

Mr    Turner.  Yes. 


Senator  Gore.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  Inquire  either  of  Mr,  Curtiss  (Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads)  or  Mr.  Turner  (As- 
sistant    to     the     Commissioner     of     Public 


However,  in  1957.  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  before  the  Congress  again  re- 
questing an  additional  authorization  of 
$10  million  and  admitting  that  its  pre- 
vious estimtes  had  been  incorrect.  Such 
increa.sed  authorization  was  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  request  for 
the  authorization  of  an  additional  $32 
million  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress, again  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway. 

Thus,  the  Bureau's  estimate  in  1955 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of 
$25,730,000  would  complete  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  turns  out  to  be  in- 
correct by  $42  million— an  error  of  close 
to  200  percent.  No  one  now  can  say 
what  the  reaction  of  the  Congress  would 
have  been  in  1955  if  it  had  been  told  that 
it  would  take  $67,730,000  to  complete  the 
highway  rather  than  $25,730,000.  Con- 
gress is  entitled,  if  it  is  to  legislate  in- 
telligently, to  more  accurate  estimates 
than  have  hitherto  been  furnished  it 
with  respect  to  this  program. 

I   would   add  that  the  subcommittee 
also   viewed    with    concern    and    so   re- 
ported, that  nowhere  along  the  hundreds 
of   miles  of   this   highway   through   six 
countries  was  there  any  sign  indicating 
that  the  construction  of  this  major  proj- 
ect was  a  joint  undertaking  in  which  the 
United  States   had   actually  paid   two- 
thirds  of  tlie  cost  besides  providing  ex- 
pert engineering  and  other  services  with- 
out which  the  highway  could  not  have 
advanced  to  its  pre.sent  status.    No  ade- 
quate explanation  was  given  as  to  why 
such   markers  and  signs  had  not  been 
installed.     The    subcommittee    believes 
that  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  na- 
tional   pride    but    that    such    markers 
should  properly  serve  as  a  constant  daily 
reminder  to  the  users  of  these  highwavs 
of  the  tangible  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  economic  bet- 
terment of   the  people   of   the   Central 
American  countries.    It  is  our  hope  that 
such  signs,  suitably  designed  and  appro- 
priately placed,  will  now  be  forthcoming. 
But   of   much   greater   concern    even 
than  the  inaccuracies  of  the  cost  esti- 
mates with  which  the  Congress  has  hith- 
erto been  confronted  and  the  failure  to 
attempt  to  secure  recognition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  which   the  United  States  has 
played  in  this  project,  was  the  discovery 
by  the  subcommittee  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  San  Salvador,  the  one-third 
contributions  of  the  five  other  countries 
came  variously  out  of  our  own  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  from  our  various  foreign  aid  Emd 
lending  agencies.     In  other  words.  Uncle 
Sam  was,  in  fact,  to  a  large  degree  pay- 
ing the  one-third  cost  which,  under  the 
statute  enacted  by  the  Congress,  was  an 


obligation  of  the  recipient  countries. 
The  facts  and  figures  are  set  forth  on 
pa^es  63  to  70  of  the  subcommittee's  re- 
port. 

Had  the  Congress  so  wished,  although 
I  would  not  have  considered  it  wise,  it 
could  have  financed  the  entire  project 
as  an  outright  grant.    I  would  have  con- 
sidered this  undesirable  in  that  it  would 
not  have  required  the  obviously  desirable 
participation    and    sharing   of    respon- 
sibihty  and  costs  which  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  when  it  enacted 
Uie  legislation  that  did  provide  a  two- 
thirds  participation  by  the  United  States 
and   a    one-third    participation    by    the 
recipient  countries.     Certainly,  the  way 
the  program  has  worked  out  has  not  been 
a  fulfillment  of  and  compliance  with  the 
congressional  mandate.    It  certainly  has 
not  served   the  purpose  of  evoking  the 
kind  of  self-help  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  properly  called  upon  foreign 
countries  to  vouchsafe  in  present  smd 
future  programs. 

Now  that  the  Inter-American  Highway 
is.  however,  let  it  be  hoped,  nearing  com- 
pletion, if  and  when  the  Congress  votes 
the  additional  $32  million  now  requested, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
United   States  continue,   under  its  for- 
eign-aid program,  to  assist  these  coun- 
tries in  maintaining  the  roads  which  as 
it  turns  out  are  virtually  wholly  or  almo.st 
wholly  built  with  American  funds.    This. 
I  think  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy 
and  a  highly  costly  one.    Certainly,  after 
a  generation  of  assistance  and  training 
by    the    engineers    and    ofacials   of    the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  appropriate 
road  building  agencies  of  these  six  Cen- 
tral American  countries  should  be  able 
to    maintain    the   roads    that    we   have 
built.     In  any  event,  in  the  remaining 
year  or  two  when  we  complete  the  Inter - 
American  Highway,  the  Cong:ress  could 
properly    direct    the    Bureau    of   Public 
Roads  officials  to  make  every  effort  to 
inculcate  road  maintenance  training  and 
efficiency  upon  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the.se  six  Repubhcs. 

Further,  I  doubt  whether  Uncle  Sams 
purse  is  going  to  be  long  enough  to  main- 
tain  in   foreign   countries   all   over  the 
world  the  roads  we  have  built  wholly  and 
in   part   through   our   foreign   aid   pro- 
gram.   Let  it  be  made  crystal  clear  that 
we  do  not  do  this  for  ourselves  at  home 
Many  of  our  States  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  highwavs  built  under 
our  Federal  Aid  Highway  program.    Re- 
quests to  that  end  have  often  been  made 
but  never  granted.    It  seems  to  me  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  do  for  foreign 
countries  what  we  specifically  refuse  to 
do  for  our  own  States.    Yet  that  is  being 
seriously  contemplated.    I  am.  therefore, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  foreien 
aid  program,  specifically  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of    1961.  S.   2996.  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  re- 
constructing, rebuilding,  or  maintaining 
any  road  or  highway  in  a  foreign  land 
which  has  been   wholly  or  partly  built 
by  American  foreign   aid   funds,  either 
through  grants  or  loans.    I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  and  incor- 
porated in  the  proposed  legislation   and 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    it    be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  he  on  the  table;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  24,  add  the 
following: 

■(P)  After  section  620  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"  Sec.    620A.  Phohibition  Against  Use  of 

Funds    fob    Certain    Highwat    Pukposes. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  making 
any  grant  or  loan  to  any  country  for  the 
reconstruction,  rebuilding,  or  maintenance 
of  any  road  or  highway  In  such  country  in 
the  construction  of  which  United  States 
funds,  either  In  the  form  of  loans  or  grants 
have  been  used."  " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  Ustened 
with  interest  to  the  Senator's  presenta- 
tion of  his  amendment.  Most  of  the 
Senator's  remarks— practically  all  of  his 
speech— related  to  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  However,  the  amendment 
seems  to  cover  any  and  all  road  projects 
Is  that  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Senator's  amendment;  or  is  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  relate  only  to  the  Inter- 
American  Highway? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Of  course,  my  at- 
tention was  forcefully  called  to  this  sit- 
uation by  my  visit  to  Central  America. 
I  believe  it  to  be  sound  pohcy,  wherever 
the  United  States  has  built  roads  in  for- 
eign countries  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, that  the  future  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  roads  after  they  have 
been  built  should  be  left  to  the  recipient 
countries,  and  that  Uncle  Sam  should 
not  be  expected  to  continue  to  supply 
financial  aid  to  maintain  the  roads  for 
an  mdefinite  period.  Otherwise  we 
would  be  pouring  our  money  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit. 

I   think   it   desirable   for  the   United 
States  where  it  has  paid  for  highway 
construction    not    merely    in    Central 
America,  although  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  was  forcefully  called  to  my 
attention,  to  insist  that  thereafter  main- 
tenance be  by  the  recipient  country      I 
believe   we   should   not  do   for  foreign 
countries  what  we  ever  do  in  our  own 
country.    As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
well  knows,  and  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer,    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  HickeyJ.  knows,  the  at- 
tempt has  often  been  made  to  obtain 
Federal    aid    for    the    maintenance    of 
highways  in  the  Western  States.    These 
requests  have  always  been  refused     The 
Sta^s  are  not  allowed  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  maintain  roads  which  have  been 
built    under    the    Federal-aid    highway 
program.    There  should  be  no  different 
policy  for  road  maintenance  abroad 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
situations  are  not  analogous  In  the 
Umted  States  we  have  a  State-Federal 
arrangement.  In  the  other  case  the 
dealings  are  between  two  nations— the 
United  States  and  another  nation 

I  am  not  attempting  to  answer  the 
benator's    presentation    concerning    his 
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amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  am  throw- 
ing out  suggestions  or  thoughts.     As  I 
see  it  most  of  our  assistance  in  road- 
building— I  am  speaking  of  roadbuild- 
ing    generally— is    going     to    countries 
which    are    underdeveloped.      In    other 
words,  we  do  not  ordinarily,  in  our  aid 
Programs,  build  roads  in  industrialized 
countries.    Our  purpose  is  to  help  under- 
developed  countries.     One   of   the  fir.st 
things  we  seek  to  do  when  we  move  into 
an   underdeveloped    country   is   to   help 
in  the  building  of  communications  sys- 
tems.    By  "communications  systems"  i 
mean  highways,  railroads,  and  telephone 
and  telegraph   lines.     It  is  facihties  of 
that  kind  which  can  pull  communities 
together. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  misht  be 
necessary  for  us  to  continue  to  give  some 
kind  of  assistance.  When  we  build  a 
road  or  make  money  available  for  the 
building  of  a  road,  certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  see  the  road  go  to  pot;  we  want 
to  have  it  remain  a  good  road.  If  by 
making  money  available  in  relatively 
small  amounts,  roads  car.  be  maintained 
in  good  condition,  the  investment  we 
have  made,  particularly  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  can  be  protected 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  as  a  part  of 
our  program  in  other  countrie.s— it  is  a 
program  of  assistance,  and  it  also  in- 
volves training  and  education— as  we 
complete  the  roads,  why  do  we  not  con- 
comitantly train  the  local  officials  to 
maintain  them? 

Actually,  the  law  provides  that  these 
countries  shall  maintain  the  roads  that 
we  build  for  them.  Specifically,  section 
212  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
says,  and  I  quote: 

No    part    of    said    appropriations 


This  is  the  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Inter-American  High- 
way— 

shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  e.xopndi- 
ture  in  any  such  country  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  shall  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
which  shall  provide  in  part  that  snid  coun- 
try. 

And  then  there  are  five  provisions 
and  the  fifth  is:  "will  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  highwav  after  its 
completion  in  condition  adequately  to 
serve  the  needs  of  present  and  future 
traffic." 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.     I    am     alad    the 
Senator  from   Alaska  has  brought   out 
that  point,  because  I  intended  to  refer 
to  It.     It  is  highly  essential   that  that 
be  done,  and  that  is  what  we  ordinarily 
do  when  we  work  in  a  less  developed 
country.      We    develop    primarily    the 
things   I  have   mentioned— transporta- 
tion,  utilities,  education,  and   technical 
assistance  to  agriculture,  sanitation  and 
pubhc  health,  for  instance— things  that 
require  technical  assistance  and  techni- 
cians.   I  certainly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  as  we  help  build 
the  roads,  we  need  to  help  train  techni- 
cians there  to  maintain  them     But  that 
takes    time:    it    cannot   be   done    over- 
night. 


Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.    President    will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield' 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  wish  we  could  follow 
the    suggestion    of    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  and  could  adopt  his  amendment 
but  I  believe  some  problems  are  involved' 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
I  have  traveled  in  Cambodia  and  in  Viet- 
nam in  areas  where  the  roads  had  gone 
completely  to  pieces.    So  either  we  had 
to   assist   in    bringing   the   roads  up   to 
standard  again,  or  else  we  had  to  face 
the  10.SS  of  the  investment  we  had  made 
in  such  roads.    So  we  shall  have  to  main- 
tain some  of  the  roads,  at  least  for  a 
while,  although  I  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  cannot  my  sug- 
gestion be  met  at  least  part  way  by  im- 
posing a  time  limit  in  that  connection' 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  a  countrv 
such  as  Cambodia,  the  development  of 
trained  technicians  would  involve  some 
delay.  But,  on  the  other  hand  let  us 
consider  the  situation  in  the  countries 
of  Central  America  where  our  engineeis 
have  been  working  for  years.  How  long 
a  time  will  be  required  to  train  the 
needed  personnel  there?  There  must 
certainly  be  some  cutoff  date 

Mr  CARLSON.  One  of  my  sincerest 
regrets  is  that  I  have  not  yet  visited  any 
of  the  countries  of  Central  America  or 
South  America.  But  I  hope  some  day  to 
be  able  to  visit  there 

Mr  GRUENING.  However,  the  prin- 
ciple IS  most  important.  Although  I  ap- 
preciate the  point  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made— namelv.  that  the 
situation  is  .somewhat  different— vet  it 
IS  true  that  if  we  are  to  help  these  coun- 
tries to  stand  on  their  own  feet  we  mu-t 
make  a  beginning,  particularly  in  coun- 
tries in  which  our  experts  have  been 
a.ssisting  in  a  particular  activity  for  a 
generation.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  coun- 
tries .such  as  Cambodia.  But  in  coun- 
tries where  our  experts  have  been  giving 
assistance  for  many  years,  surely  we  can 
say.  "We  are  turning  over  these  roads 
to  you  We  expect  you  to  maintain  them 
from  now  on." 

Of  course,  if  within  a  year  or  so  we 
found  these  highways  were  going  to  pot 
and  It  was  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so.  we  could  reopen  the  situation  But 
certainly  we  must  point  out  to  the  gov- 
erments  of  the.se  countries  that  that  is 
their  responsibility  henceforth.  At  least 
I  so  believe. 

It  was  a  rrrcat  shock  to  us.  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
to  find  that  in  Central  America  none  of 
these  countries— except  El  Salvador- 
has  contributed  the  one-third  of  the  cost 
which  each  was  supi>o.sed  to  contribute 
Actually,  the  statute  specifically  provides 
that  the  United  States  will  pay  two- 
thirds  and  the  other  countries  will  pay 
one-third.  But  they  have  paid  the  one- 
third  largely  out  of  our  own  foreign-aid 
funds.  Certainly  this  is  a  ridiculous 
situation,  and  considering  the  statute  a 
highly  improper  one,  and  surely  it  is 
time  for  us  to  clamp  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  find  in  the  Sena- 
tor s   statement   nothing   with   which    I 
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can  quarrel  in  any  way.  Howe\er.  he  i.s 
lef erring  to  a  specific  instance:  nHmdy. 
the  Inter- American  Highway.  Under 
the  administration  of  that  act  there 
sliould  have  been  a  closer  watch  in  this 
connection. 

But  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
deal  only  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  through  which  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  passes;  his  amend- 
ment also  deals  with  the  nations  of 
Airica  and  with  other  nations  m  South 
America. 

Last  fall  I  visited  in  South  America. 
and  I  saw  there  some  very  fine  high- 
ways—for example,  in  "Venezuela.  I  do 
not  think  U.S.  funds  were  u.sed  to  build 
that  highway:  I  believe  the  Venezuelans 
built  it  with  their  own  funds.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  developing  the  needed 
technicians. 

But  I  can  think  of  other  countries  in 
South  America  that  do  not  have  the  nec- 
essary roadbuilding  knowledge.  That  is 
required,  and  it  will  take  time  to  obtain 
It. 

I  believe  the  objective  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  mentioned  is  a  good 
one:  and  I  believe  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  AID  Act  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  Act,  the  principles  he  has  enun- 
ciated should  be  carried  out.  But  when 
such  a  provision  is  included  in  the  law, 
in  the  manner  called  for  by  the  Senator's 
amendment,  no  leeway  is  left. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  himself  has 
said  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
and  if  thereafter  we  found  that  these 
countries  did  not  have  the  nece.s.sary 
technical  knowledge  so  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  roads,  we  could  examine 
the  situation  again.  But  the  Senator 
knows  that  it  takes  time  for  Congress  to 
act. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  take  up  this  problem  with  our  AID 
people:  and  I  am  sure  he  can  get  from 
them  a  good,  strong  letter  regarding  it, 
because  I  beUeve  the  principle  of  his 
amendment  is  a  good  one.  However.  I 
hope  he  will  not  insist  upon  including 
his  amendment  in  the  law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  to  the  inclusion  of 
my  amendment  in  an  amended  or  modi- 
fied form,  so  as  to  hmit  the  application 
of  this  provision  for  the  time  being  to 
the  Inter- American  Highwav? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  believe.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  some  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  in  the  Chamber,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI  was  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  I  believe  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
it. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  That  is  true.  He 
was  a  very  effective  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  he  no  longer  serves  on  it:  he 
now  has  moved  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  now; 
but  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
wait  until  some  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  and  particularly  the  chair- 
man of  the  Roads  Subcommittee,  are 
present. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  agree  to  the  inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  when  such  roads  are  built,  concomi- 
tant training  of  maintenance  personnel 
will  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  in  a  year 
or  so  these  countues  will  be  able  to  take 
over.  I  believe  we  should  at  least  estab- 
Ush  a  policy  looking  in  that  direction, 
even  if  this  amendment  is  not  approved. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  obtain 
such  a.ssurances  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Director  of  the  AID  program:  and  I 
.suggest  that  the  Senator  write  a  letter  to 
him.  Of  course,  we  could  include  in  the 
bill  a  statement  of  principle  or  ix)licy: 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  these  problems 
should  be  handled  administrativelv. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  ought  to  be. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
well  knows,  frequently  they  are  not. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  A  declaration  of 
purpo.se  by  the  Congress — although  even 
that  is  not  always  respected — does  carry 
a  certain  amount  of  weight  and  author- 
ity. 

So  I  believe  it  desirable,  as  part  of  the 
entire  foreign  aid  program,  which,  as  we 
know,  is  to  provide  economic  assistance 
and  educational  assistance — for  us  to  in- 
dicate to  these  countries  that  when  we 
embark  on  a  new  activity,  such  as  road- 
building,  they  will  be  expected  at  some 
future  time — and  at  the  earliest  possible 
time — to  maintain  the  roads.  I  believe 
It  important  that  that  be  declared  as 
part  of  our  policy,  and  also  that  every  ef- 
fort be  made  by  our  administrative  agen- 
cies which  have  charge  of  the  work  to 
see  to  it  that  that  policy  is  carried  out. 
Otherwise,  the  United  States  would 
merely  continue  indefinitely  to  provide 
assistance,  but  no  sense  of  responsibility 
would  have  been  inculcated  upon  the 
recipient  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  During  the  day  I 
shall  be  glad  to  discuss  this  question 
further. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  whether,  in  the  de- 
liberations- in  the  committee  on  the 
forci.en-aid  bill,  any  reference  was  made 
to  the  acute  situation  involving  the  con- 
stant outflow  of  gold  and  the  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments,  which  are 
placing  the  economy  of  our  country  in 
dire  circumstances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  statement  I 
made  yesterday  I  mentioned  that  sub- 
ject, although  briefly.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  under  the  overall 
aid  program.  78  percent  of  the  funds  are 
spent  in  this  countiy,  and  practically 
all  tlie  remainder — I  refer  now  to  the 
funds  which  are  spent  in  other  coun- 
tries— is  spent  in  countries  which  are 
greatly  underdeveloped. 

We  do  nut  spend  any  money  in  in- 
dustrialized countries.  Furthermore,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  under  our  militai-y  as- 
sistance program  we  actually  reverse  the 
flow  of  doliars,  because  instead  of  our 


dollars  going  there,  we  get  more  dollars 
back.  I  remember  a  $335  million  item 
representing  the  sale  of  munitions  or 
.supplies  to  those  countries.  There  was 
a  S800  million  return,  representing  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  made  by 
those  countries.  So  we  actually  recoup 
a  pood  part  of  that  money.  I  do  not 
have  the  overall  figures.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  it  amounts  to. 
but  we  recoup  a  great  part  of  the  monev. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  point  out  that 
we  receive  a.ssurances.  like  the  one  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  our 
economy  is  making  some  progress,  that 
we  are  on  the  move.  He  says  we  are 
recouping  some  of  our  gold,  but  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  a  state- 
ment I  received  from  the  Treasury,  that 
in  1961  we  had  a  loss  of  $857  million  in 
gold  outflow.  In  the  first  5  months  of 
1962  there  wa.':-  a  loss.  In  January  there 
was  a  lo.ss  of  $100  million.  In  February. 
$52  million:  in  March.  152  million:  in 
April.  $124  milHon;  in  May.  $60  million. 
During  the  first  5  months  of  this  calen- 
dar year  there  was  a  loss  of  $488  million. 
If  that  rate  of  outflow  is  maintained 
throughout  the  calendar  year,  there  will 
be  a  loss  in  excess  of  $1  billion  of  gold 
this  year. 

Of  course,  a  defense  could  be  made 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  contributes 
to  this  situation,  which  to  me  is  even 
more  of  a  menace  than  Communist  ag- 
gression abroad. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
whether  we  can  continue  with  this 
elaborate,  very  liberal  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  have  a  continual  outflow  of 
gold,  which  has  reached  levels  which 
now  constitute  a  serious  challenge,  if  the 
American  dollar  abroad  should  lose  some 
of  its  prestige  and  our  creditors  should 
demand  payment  in  gold. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  as  aware 
as  I  am  of  this  situation.  It  is  a 
menacing  situation  to  the  economic  con- 
dition of  our  countiy. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  assurances 
from  the  Senator  that  we  can  continue 
blindly  putting  up  billions  of  dollars  un- 
der the  guise  of  foreign  aid  at  a  time 
when  our  financial  condition  is  im- 
measurably worse,  probably,  than  the 
fiscal  status  of  any  other  countrv  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  is  a 
rather  exaggerated  statement. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  in  the  record 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  Sen- 
ator's conclusion.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  outflow  of  gold  or  dollars  from 
this  country.  It  is  rather  strange  to  me 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  trend.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  outflow 
of  gold.  I  join  the  Senator  in  his  con- 
cern about  it.  I  am  as  concerned  as  he 
is  about  it.  but  I  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  3  or  4  years  ago  we  lost,  in  1 
year,  about  $4  bilhon,  and  in  another 

year  $3'j  billion 

Mr.    DWORSHAK.     The    Senator    is 
thinking  about  the  balance  of  payments 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  am  talking  about 
dollars.     There  was  an  outflow  of  gold 
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taking  place  at  that  time.  The  outflow 
of  dollars  has  been  whittled  down.  It  is 
less.  So  long  as  we  can  keep  the  trend 
downward,  we  are  making  an  improve- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  can- 
not go  on  forever  with  an  outflow  of  gold 
or  dollars— I  do  not  care  which  way  it  is 

captioned 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     DoUars  are  gold 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     They  represent  a 
call  on  gold. 

Mr.     DWORSHAK.     Redeemable     in 

gold. 

.    Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Yes;    redeemable 
m   gold. 

I  have  given  the  figures  relating  to  half 
of  the  bill— that  is,  the  military  part  of 
It.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  9681 
of  yesterday's  Record,  he  will  see  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
read  it  here.  I  am  reading  from  the 
middle  of  the  paragraph  at  the  ton  of  the 
first  column  on  that  page: 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  net  effect  on  the  American  economy  of 
the  military  assistance  program  is  an  Inflow 
of  gold.  This  year,  $335  million  In  military 
air  is  being  spent  outside  the  United  States 
but  the  sale  of  military  equipment  under 
the  program  will  return  $800  million  to  the 
United  States.  Also,  more  than  $400  million 
of  direct  business  to  U.S.  firms  will  be  cre- 
ated by  a  number  of  cost-sharing  programs 
taat  are  being  carried  on  under  this  program 
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In  the  next  paragraph  there  is  some- 
thing to  which  I  wish  to  caU  attention: 

The  fact  is,  as  the  committee  report  ob- 
Berves,  that  about  78  percent  of  all  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962 

That  is  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
course — 

will  be  spent  directly  In  the  United  States 
And  the  administration  estimates  that  al- 
most all  of  the  economic  assistance  not  spent 
directly  in  the  United  States  will  be  spent 
In  countries  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  aid— as  distinct  from  European  countries 
and  Japan. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  we  see  to 
It  that  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent  out- 
side the  United  States— and  it  is  only  a 
small  amount— is  spent  in  nonindus- 
tnalized  countries. 

vii^Hf^^^^o^^^^-    Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  these  conclu- 
sions and  figures  are  correct,  according 
to  the  record,  one  might  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  not  contributed  materially  to  the 
outflow  of  gold  or  dollars. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  and  I  have  not  said  that 
but  I  have  given  the  Senator  the  figures 
as  to  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  I  rest 
on  those.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  any- 
thing that  in  any  way  would  seek  to  re- 
move the  concern  every  one  of  us  ought 
to  have  regarding  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
situation  has  been  improving  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  When  we  go  back 
over  a  few  years,  we  see  that  in  1951  the 


gold  stocks  were  $22,873  million.  At  the 
end  of  May  29.  1962.  the  gold  stocks  were 
$16,435  million,  which  is  a  loss  of  about 
$6  billion  over  that  11-vear  period 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  annual  losses 
were  quite  heavy.  The  record  I  have 
shows  that  in  1956  we  had  a  gain  in  our 
gold  stocks  of  $305  million.  In  1957  we 
had  a  gain  of  $799  million.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  have  had  an  outflow  of  gold  of 

$3  or  $4  billion  a  year 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  did  not  say 
outflow  of  gold;  I  said  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  want  that  dis- 
tinction made. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  eventually 
goes  into  an  outflow  of  gold.  I  said  bal- 
ance of  paj-ments. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  "dollars  "  I 
did  not  say  "gold."  as  the  Senator  will 
remember,  but  I  said  "dollars  " 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  gold? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Congress,  introduced 
last  year  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Encle,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Kuchel,  Chi-rch,  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  and  myself,  which 
would  attempt  to  improve  the  gold  sit- 
uation by  subsidizing  gold  mininq? 

Gold  is  the  only  product  of  industry 
which,  under  our  free  enterprise  system 
by  a  strange  paradox,  is  held  down  by 

In^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^^  P^'^  28  years  ago  in 
1934.  Of  course,  all  costs  of  operating 
the  industry,  including  labor  and  mate- 
rial costs,  have  Increased.  In  order  to 
meet  this  situation  and  to  ti-y  in  part 
to  replenish  the  supplies  of  crold  in  the 
Nation's  gold  reserves,  the  bill  would  as- 
sist the  gold  miners  in  a  wav  similar  to 
the  way  the  Government  is  assisting  ag- 
riculture, although  to  no  such  extrava- 
gant extent  as  our  multibUlion  dollar 
agricultural  program  provides. 

There  has  been  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which 
my   good   friend   from   Idaho    f Senator 
DWORSHAK]    is  a   member.     There  will 
be  another  hearing  this  week,  on  Friday 
the  8th  of  June,  at  which  time  we  shall 
question,  we  hope,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment   officials   and    the    other   depart- 
mental officials  who  reported  adversely 
on  the  bill,  and  said,  with  complete  irrel- 
evance, that  they  could  not  approve  the 
proposed  legislation  because  we  should 
not  raise  the  price  of  gold. 

The  bill  would  do  nothing  whatever 
to^yard  raising  the  price  of  gold  The 
bill  would  keep  the  price  of  gold  fixed 
at  exactly  the  price  now  in  effect,  which 
has   been   in  effect  since    1934    $35   an 

^,Th-  '^^  ^^"-  however,  proposes  to 
subsidize  the  gold  miners  for  each  ounce 
of  gold  mined  to  compensate  them  for 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  increase  their 
prices  although  they  have  to  pay  in- 
creased costs,  and  to  enable  them  to 
continue  in  operation. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be- 
lieve that  some  measure  of  this  kind 
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might  be  helpful  In  respect  to  stopping 
the  dimmution  of  our  gold  supply  and 
replenishing  the  U.S.  reserves' 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  It  would  not  nec- 
essarily stop  the  outflow  of  gold  but  It 
might  increase  the  gold  reserves 'in  this 
country,  if  enough  gold  were  mined 

nnf  fv,  ^J^y^^^°-  ^^'  ^^^  Senator 
not  think  it  would  be  helpful  not  only  to 
the  gold  mining  Industry  but  also  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  if  our  gold  re- 
serves could  be  increased'' 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Probably  it  would 
I  have  felt  that  if  we  could  materially 
curtail  Federal  spending  and  prevent  the 
large  deficits  every  year  we  would  be  in 
a  stronger  financial  position,  and  that 
automatically  would  curtail  the  outflow 
of  j,'old  dollars. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  are  other  methods 
wh.ch  could  be  employed.  I  believe  and 
hope  the  Senator  will  agree,  when  the 
time  comes— and  I  hope  he  will  be  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings  to  help  examine  the 
officials  who  reported  adversely  on  the 
bill— that  the  proposal  with  respect  to 
^old  to  which  I  referred  at  least  would 
be  a  concrete  compensatory  step 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield 
Mr.    DWORSHAK.      I    am    happy    to 
have    the   a.s.^urance   from   the   Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the    Committee    on   Foreign    Relations, 
that  in  the  con.sideration  of  the  foreign 
a;d  bill  the  subject  of  gold  and  the  bal- 
aiice  of  payments  has  been  considered. 
While  there  may  be  some  improvements 
and   the   record   shows   a   gradual   im- 
provoment-if  the  rate  of  gold  outflow 
established  during  the  first  5  months 
thiou.'h  May  29.  of  this  calendar  vear 
continues  until  December,  there  will  be 
a  eold  loss  of  more  than  $1  billion 

I  should  like  also  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  a  table  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  shows  that  in  1961  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  was 
SJ.4o4  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes ;  that  is  correct 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.     I  am  not  sure  the 
benator  is  justified  in  sayinq  that  per- 
haps not  too  much  of  the  blame  rests 
upon  the  foveUm  aid  spcndine.  which  has 
reached  the  gigantic  total  of  more  than 
$90  billion  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II    but  certainly  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  committee  on  which  the  Senator 
serves  and  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations   of  which  I  happen   to  be  a  ' 
member,  and  of  other  committees  of  the 
benate.  to  thoroughly  explore  the  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  is  constant- 
ly going  downhill.    We  will  not  bring  up 
the  subject  Of  the  stock  market  plunge 
or  the  deterioration  and  eroding  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  country,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
agree  With  me,  if  he  studies  these  prob- 
lems through  the  committees  of  which 

u-hi"^!*!"^"'^'''"-  ^^^^  ^^^  t™e  has  come 
\\hen  the  American  people  are  demand- 
ing some  remedial  and  effective  action  to 
xf  ""i^T?^  "'^  Senate  and  by  the  House 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  It  is  a  mat- 
ter we  ought  to  study. 
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I  serve  on  three  different  committees 
which  have  been  rather  concerned  and 
interested.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cunency.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
been  exposed  to  the  problem  pretty  well. 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

I  share  the  Senators  concern,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  firmly  believe  our  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  all  it  can  to  check  the 
outflow  of  gold.  I  feel  that  progress  is 
being  made,  and  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  long  run  the  situation  will  work  out 
satisfactorily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly "^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
DiRKSENl  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  de.sk 
a  proposed  unanimous-consent  agi-ee- 
ment.  which  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
all  around,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pi-oposcd  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  will  be  slated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
UNAr^Mor.s-CoNSENT  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  at  the  conclusion 
of  Mr  TuuRMONDs  pending  speech,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S  2996) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As.si.stance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  major- 
ity leader:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Proi-idcd  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  pa.'ssage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders:  Provided. 
That  tlie  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  informed  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
that  on  my  amendment,  the  so-called 
antiboycott  amendment,  more  time  will 
be  required.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
me  to  have  that  time  yielded  from  the 


time  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ators Will  accommodate  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senater  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
agreement  there  be  substituted  in  my 
place  as  majority  leader  the  actiu!,' 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foi-eign 
Relations,  the  Senator  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparki«an]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  Mr.  Thurmond's 
pending  sj^eech.  at  the  conclusion  of.  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  (jf  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  |Mr.  Sparkm.an  |  : 
Proi^jdrd.  That  in  the  event  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further,  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limlt.ed  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  minority  leader: 
Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
fiom  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at- 
tempts te  justify  aid  to  Yugoslavia  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  country  under  the 
control  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  must  be  based  on  fanciful 
theory  and  can  find  no  justification  in 
fact.  The  foreign  policy  which  the 
United  States  is  presently  following  has, 
as  one  of  its  basic  principles,  the  theory 
of  fragmentation.  This  theory,  com- 
bined with  the  theory  of  evolution,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  justification  for  pro- 
viding aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

In  essence,  our  pohcy  planners' 
specious  reasoning  is  that  the  individual 
nations  now  under  Communist  domina- 
tion will  become  more  and  more  in- 
dependent of  Moscow  as  the  rising  tide 
of  nationalism  takes  hold.  Each  will 
eventually  evolve  into  a  peaceful,  non- 
aggressive.  Socialist  state.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  threat  of  international 
communism  is  to  be  thwarted.  Based 
on  this  highly  speculative  theory,  which 
has  no  actual  basis  in  fact,  our  policy 
calls  for  aiding  any  Communist  country 
which  shows  signs  of  fragmentation  in 
order   to   speed   their   independence   of 


Moscow  Since  1948,  the  year  in  which 
Tito  is  supposed  to  have  split  with  Mos- 
cow. YucGslavia  has  been  the  recipient 
of  approximately  $2,279,900,000  in 
largesse  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Presumably,  our  policy  planners 
are  satisfied  that  the  theory  they  have 
concocted  is  a  valid  one,  but  an  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  forces  a  contrary 
conclusion. 

Our  policy  planners  have  a  penchant 
for    compartmentalizing    the    individual 
Communist  nations  as  aggressive  or  non- 
ay^ressive  in  accordance  with  some  un- 
defined    and     undefinable    formula     of 
which  they  alone  are  cognizant.    For  in- 
stance, Cuba  is  considered  to  be  an  ag- 
gressive Communist  state,  a  member  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and,  therefore,  we 
arc  committed  to  check  their  external 
asgression  in  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.     However,  it  is  well  known 
that  Belgrade  is  the  principal  hnk   in 
the    intelligence    chain    rvmning    from 
Moscow  to  Havana.    Also,  there  is  every 
indication  that  Yugoslavia  has  lent  very 
active  support   in  furnishing  arms  and 
technological    advice    and    training    to 
Cuban    Marxists.     Thus,    Yugoslavia    is 
aiding  Castro  in  the  export  of  the  Com- 
munist    revolution     throughout     South 
America.     Even     Under     Secretary     of 
State  George  Ball  has  admitted  in  open 
hearing    that   Yugoslavia   is   supporting 
the  expoi-t  of  the  Communist  revolution, 
thi-ough  Cuba,  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica.    And  yet,  Mr.  President,  Yugoslavia 
is  not  considered  to  be  at  the  present 
time  either  a  member  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  or  an  externally  aggressive  state  in 
the  sense  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  check  their  aggression. 

In  1961,  the  freighters  Trobovile  and 
Gundelec  left  San  Diego  loaded  with  jet 
trainers  bound  for  Yugoslavia.  It  has 
been  reliably  reported  that  at  least  one 
of  the  ships  had  a  port  of  call  in  Havana 
en  route  to  Yugoslavia.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  all  of  these  jet 
trainers  arrived  at  their  point  of  desti- 
nation since  they  were  not  checked  by 
U.S.  personnel  upon  arrival.  However, 
the  fact  that  Cuban  Communist  pilots 
have  been  trained  in  Yugoslavia  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  at  least  some 
of  these  trainers  got  no  farther  than 
Cuba. 

There  is  intelUgence  information  in- 
dicating that  Yugoslavia  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  Communist  activities  in 
areas  of  the  world  other  than  South 
America,  including  southeast  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  only  question  which  re- 
mains unanswered  is  how  the  amount  of 
money  which  Yugoslavia  spends  in  these 
activities  compares  with  the  amount  the 
United  States  contributes  through  its 
foreign  aid  program  to  Yugoslavia. 

One  of  the  major  occurrences  relied 
upon  to  justify  the  fragmentation  theory 
is  the  Yugoslavian  action  in  closing  its 
borders  to  partisans  who  were  fighting 
in  Greece.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment, this  was  a  decisive  factor  in 
brin.uing  to  an  end  the  Communist  in- 
surgency in  that  country.  Also,  it  was 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  wishes  of  Moscow  and. 
therefore,  indicated  a  spht  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  A  recently 
published  book   brings  to  light  certain 
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considerations  which  bear  on  this  con- 
clusion.   The  book  to  which  I  refer  is 
"Conversations  With  Stalin"  by  MUovan 
Djilas.     On  May  14  of  this  year.  Djilas 
was  again  sent  to  prison  by  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Yugoslavia  for  di- 
vulging "official  secrets'"  in  this   book. 
One  of  the  conversations  between  Djilas 
and  Stalin  related  in  this  book  took  place 
on  February  10,  1948.     Djilas  had  this  to 
say  about  Stalins  comments  on  the  Com- 
munist insurgency  then  in  Greece 
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Stalin  then  tiUTied  to  the  uprisl.^.o'  in 
Greece.  -The  uprising  In  Greece  has  to^fold 
•ap"  (He  used  for  this  word  '•svernuf 
which  means  literally  "to  roll  up "  "Do 
you  believe"— he  turned  to  KardelJ— -in  the 
success  of  the  uprising  in  Greece?" 

KardelJ  replied.  -'If  foreign  intervention 
does  not  grow  and  if  serious  political  and 
military  errors  are  not  made." 

Stalin  went  on.  without  paying  attertlon 
to  KardeIJ-8  opinion:  "If,  if.  No;  they  have 
no  prospect  of  success  at  all.  What  do  you 
think,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
6tates-the  United  States,  the  most  power- 
ful state  in  the  world— will  permit  you  to 
break  their  line  of  communication  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea?  Nonsense.  And  we 
have  no  navy.  The  uprising  in  Greece  must 
D€  s.opped,  and  as  quickly  as  possible." 

This  conversation  reveals  that  far 
from  deviating  from  the  international 
Communist  line.  Yugoslavia  closed  its 
borders  to  the  Greek  partisans  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  and  direct  or- 
der of  Stalin.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  conviction  of  Mr  Djilas 
Through  his  book  the  United  States  is 
atiorded  the  opportunity  of  reevaluat- 
ing the  principal  occurrence  which 
originally  indicated  some  break  with 
Moscow. 

Another  factor  which  is  pointed  to  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  claim  of  frag- 
mentation as  it  applies  to  Yugoslavia  is 
their  United  Nations  voting  record    This 
has  been  used  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials on  many  occasions  when  testifying 
before  congressional  committees.    How- 
ever.  Mr.  President.   Yugoslavia's  Uli 
voting  record  has  adhered  closely  to  that 
of  the  U,S.S.R.  and  other  Communist 
countries  when  questions  affecting  the 
internaUonal      Communist     movement 
were  voted  upon.    On  December  12. 1958 
Yugos  avia  voted  "no"  on  the  37-power 
resolution  condemning  continued  defi- 
ance of  General  Assembly  resolutions  on 
Hun.!Tary^    Although  the  resolution  was 

!l°^K*^  K^  *  '""^  °'  "  ^°  10-  ^^e  entire 
membership    of    the    Conwnunlst    bloc 

,?iS  v'*^"f'  *'•    A«a^n  ^^  December  9. 
1959.  Yujrwlavla  voted  "no-  on  the  24- 

?feo'"B'''^°^"^^°"    deplorinir    continued 
USSR    and   Hungarian   dlsresrard  of 
General    Assembly   resoluUons   on    ti>e 
Hunparian  situation.    Airain  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  10  with 
YusroslRvia  and  the  entire  Communist 
bloc     the    only    ones    in    opposition 
Throughout   the   entire   period   of   the 
Hungarian  uprising  Yugoslavia  lent  Ucit 
approval  to  the  slaughter  of  the  freedom 
fighters  by  a  total  and  obvious  lack  of 
criticism.     They  maintained  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Communist  line  and  un- 
flinching  loyalty    to    the    international 
communist  movement. 

Of  ^'!rfv?  ?.^*'^^'  ""^  personal  criticism 
Of  both  the  Hungarian  and  the  U  S  S  R  's 
brutal    tactics   in   Hungary   constituted 


one  of  the  major  charges  which  Yugo- 
slavia had  against  him  in  one   of  his 
trials.    By  displaying  open  contempt  for 
the  handlinir  of  the  Hungarian  uprising 
he  was  deviating  not  only  from  Hungary 
and  U.S.S.R.  policy,  but  nece.-v-^arily  from 
Yugoslavian    policy   at   the   same   time 
The  conviction  of  Mr.   Djilas  reaffirms 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  Yugo- 
slavia is  adhering  strictly  to  the  policies 
emanating  from  Moscow  and  being  im- 
plemented by  all  Communist  recimes. 

On   the   many   other    matters   whirh 
have  been  up  for  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  my  research  lias 
failed  to  reveal  any  question  of  a  po- 
htical  or  security  nature  in  which  Yus'o- 
slavia  voted  with  the  United  States  and 
against    the   Soviet    Union.      The    only 
instance   of   significance   in    which    the 
Yugoslav  delecate  to  the  United  Nations 
voted  with  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  against  the  Soviet  Union  was 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  appealing 
to   the   U.S.S.R.   not    to   explode   a    50- 
me-aton  bomb.    This  was  Resolution  \o 
1632  and  the  vote  took  place  on  October 
27.    1961.      Yugoslavia    voted    with    the 
Soviet   Union   and   against   the   United 
States    on    approximately    21    separate 
votes  in  the  1961  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.    These  included  the  item 
on  Tibet,  the  item  on  Hungarv.  against 
the  U.S.  resolution  not   to   scat  North 
Korea,   against   the   resolution   denomi- 
nating the  Chinese  representation  qup<=- 
tion  as  an  important  question,  and  for 
the  Soviet  resolution  to  seat  the  Chinese 
Communists.     On  all  questions  of  any 
importance   to   the  international   Com- 
mumst    conspiracy,     Yugoslavia     voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  rest  of  the 
satellite  countries. 

Recently   I   had    the    opportunity    to 
view  a  film  which  was  an  interview  with 
Tito  by  Edward  R.   Murrow.     Althout^h 
this  film  was  made  in  approximately  1956 
It  IS  not  available  to  the  American  pub- 
lic.   Although  it  contains  nothing  which 
should  be  of  a  classified  nature  it  has 
been  kept  secret  and  its  existence  is  not 
generally  known.    In  this  film  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  statements  made  by  Tito  re- 
affirm his  dedication  to  communism  and 
his  belief  In  its  eventual  goal  of  world 
domination,    in  response  to  the  request 
that   he   describe    the   basic   diffoiTnce 
between  communism  in  Yugoslavia  and 
communism  as  practiced  in  tJie  Soviet 
Union,    Titosaid: 
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196. 


Thf»e  ar«  not  big,  ldroK->gir«l  dlfTrrcr.cM 
They  are  not  u>o  btg  \Vc  h:uo  th«.  nunc 
nlms  ih!»t  U  to  «!,}■.  the  building  of  sochvl- 
Ism  nnd  commuiiUm 


Mr.  President.  Tito  readily  admit.s  that 
his  eventual  goal  is  exactly  Uie  siime  as 
Uiat  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  vet  our 
policy  planners  do  not  have  the  forti- 
tude to  face  up  to  his  warning  The 
goals  of  communism  are  well  known 
It  is  their  intention  to  engulf  the  world 
witli  their  insidious  and  atheistic  wav 
of  hfe  and  snuff  out  the  last  flickers  of 
hope  for  free  people  everywhere. 

Tito  explained  his  foreign  policy  as 
one  of  coexistence.  At  the  same  time 
he  states  flatly  that  he  is  in  complete 
accord  with  Mao  Tse  Tung.  He  reiter- 
ates what  he  terms  as  "my  point  by 
point  •  agreement  with  Mao.    Without  a 


doubt    the    coexistence    of    which    Tito 
speaks  is  the  same  as  that  practiced  by 
the   USSR,    under   Khrushchev     This 
IS    the    type    of   coexistence   which    has 
enabled  them  to  take  over  .some  15  coun- 
tries since  the  end  of  World  War  II  Cuba 
ju?t  a  few  short  years  ago,  and  now  has 
put  Laos  practically  within  their  grasp 
For  years  now  when  this  question  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  rai.sed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  defense  has  been 
made  that  our  aid  to  them  was  reachin'- 
the  critical  stage.    To  have  denied  it  al 
any  one  of  those  particular  times  would 
have  undeniably  meant  complete  domi- 
nation of  Yugoslavia  by  the  USSR    so 
the  proponents  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  have 
said  on  each  occasion.     No  doubt  that 
ari'ument  will  be  made  now.  and  will  be 
persuasive  upon  some  people.     However 
all  cf  our  millions  of  dollars  have  not; 
brouL'ht   about   the   evolution   of  Yugo- 
slavia   into    a    peaceful,    nonaggresslve 
Socialist  state  or  its  fragmentation  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  as  this  aid  was  intended 
to  do      Rather,   the  United  States  has 
been  contributing,  and  contributing  sub- 
stantially, to  Its  own  downfall  by  sup- 
porting    economically     a      government 
whose  leader  reaffirms  his  dedication  to 
the  eventual   overthrow  of  our  way  of 
hfe.     I   cannot  stress   strongly   enough 
my  opposition  to  giving  aid  to  Yu:;o5lavia 
or  any  Communist-dominated   country 
Therefore.     I    intend     to    support     the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
V\isconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire]  and  urge  all 
Senators  to  do  likewise. 

If  any  Senator  has  any  question  about 
any  statement  I  have  made  he.-e  today 
or  challenges  any  statement  I  liave  made' 
I  would  like  to  liave  him  do  so  at  this 
time,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
his  questions. 

Mr.  Presiden^  I  commcni  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  its  attention  to  for- 
e::,'n  policy  decisions  and  its  untiring  ef- 
forts to  point  up  the  importance  of  a 
stron?.  imau-inative  foreign  policv  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  victory  for  the 
free  world  over  the  forces  of  world 
communism  I  have  always  felt  tliat 
our  people  need  to  know  more  of  the 
nuiicucics  of  foreign  policy,  because  m 
the  end  it  Is  the  American  people  who 
are  going  to  have  to  pet  our  foreign 
Po  icy  back  on  the  rifht  track,  if  it  is 
going  to  bo  ofTiTtlvc  for  freedom 

An  excellent  ediional  which  apjuwiod 
m  the  Dnllii.s  Moriuii','  News  of  Juno  I 
lye.V  entuKvl  Schi/oid  F\MTl.;n  Pohcv '•" 
!•*  wo-tliy  ;if  attention  of  the  American 
}>eople.  nnd  I  sh.-vll  ntnv  road  it  as  fol- 
lows • 

It  la  bcc^wln«  lncrcn*lnply  dimoutt  thr»o 
d.>ys  'o  m.ike  any  rc:U  scn.sr  out  of  Ameri- 
can foroicn  policy  ^Ux>  only  conslstencv 
seem.,  to  be  «n  Incon.Mstcncy  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  Ai  least  two  tendencies 
uro  Rl.trinij. 

While  Uic  President  and  hl.s  State  Depart- 
ment advisers  sometimes  talk  .i  good  or  hard 

H:ie,  their  actions  usually  are  difTerent 

n.i"  ??''r-]-  '""^^^^  ""^  ^^«^  ^■o'-'d  our  poHcles 
are  self-defeating;  they  work  against  other 
P  'l:ci-s  and  .actions  in  the  same  areas 

S(ni-he.a.st  Asia  Is  a  perfect  example.  The 
P.-esldont  has  declared  time  and  again  that 
our  purpose  is  to  save  southeast  Asia  from 
the  Communists  at  all  costs.  He  has  sent 
troops   to  Thailand  and  South   Vietnam   to 
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achieve  that  purpose,  and  his  actions  In  tliis 
respect  are  commendable. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  doing  nothii:ig  to  support  the  pro- 
Wcste.n  govornment  in  Laos.  In  fact,  it  Is 
undei-nining  that  regime,  trying  to  force  It 
into  :  coalition  government  with  tlie  Com- 
munl.'t  faction.  This  inevitably  will  result 
in  the  surrender  of  L;ios.  and  that  will  make 
our  pc  liition  m  Thailand  and  South  VietnajJi 
less  tenable. 

The  same  self-defcathig  policies  have  been 
pressed  in  Berlin,  which  we  are  pledged  to 
defend,  but  which  is  being  undermined  by 
oiu-  offering  of  concesiious  to  the  So\  lets  and 
East  C'erraans. 

In  t  le  past  2  weeks,  two  more  examples  of 
tills  doublc-Julntcd  approach  Involve  Indo- 
nesia and  British  Guiana. 

Indcneslan  President  Sukarno  Is  bent  upon 
seizing  West  New  Guinea  frum  an  old  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands. 

Tlie  United  St, itcs— which  should  he  siding 
with  the  .Nctheilands — is  doing  nothing  bet- 
ter than  sendn.g  an  intcrnicciiary.  a  retired 
diplomat,  to  smooth  things  out  but  not  to 
take  sides.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture: 
neutrality. 

However,  we  have  not  been  neutral.  Just 
last  week  the  State  Department  admitted 
that  in  the  part  few  months  the  United 
States  has  been  seeding  such  millUry  equip- 
ment to  Sukarno  as  br.mdnew  U  S.-manu- 
facturcd  vessels  mounted  with  five  heavy 
machlneguns. 

With  reference  to  British  Guiana,  which  is 
soon  to  become  iiidepciidcnt,  the  State  De- 
partment is  i)ursuing  an  equally  schiso- 
phrenic course  The  Prime  Mlni.stcr  of  Brit- 
ish Giilnna  Is  Cheddl  Jag:in.  who  has  been 
described  as  "an  English-speaking  Fidel 
Ca.<;tro."  The  State  Department  admits  it 
Is  worried  about  Jagan. 

Charles  Keely  of  the  Copley  News  Service. 
In  a  dispatch  in  the  News  on  May  21,  said 
the  State  Department  will  try  to  block  the 
adml!5slon  of  British  Guiana'  Into  the  Or- 
ganlzatlf  n  of  American  States  when  It  be- 
comes an   lndei)endcnt   nation. 

The  Ftory  has  not  been  denied,  nnd  it  fits 
Jn  with  other  st.-itemetits  made  by  St;ite 
officials  r-incernlng  their  fenr  of  a  new  pro- 
Communist  regime  In  the  heml-sphere. 

But  here  again,  this  Is  Just  one  side  of  the 
picture  On  the  other  side  ore  some  cold, 
hard  fncts  nnd  fltrure;--  Mr  Jap;;n  Is  nboxit  to 
be  plvrn  $200  mlUlnn  by  Uncle  Sam 

Other  cx.imple."?  of  state  Department  du- 
lillclty  and  stupidity  could  be  iitod  in  \ir- 
tuuily  every  \^r\.  of  the  world  But  tht.';e 
show  that  we  h.ive  been  llt^htlng  the  c.uullo 
It  both  end*  S*kiiut  or  iHtrr  \m- le  nolng 
to  be  burned  badly. 


C'OMMENCEMKNT  ADDRESS  DEI .IV- 
KRED  BY  HON  RICHARD  B  RUR- 
SELI,.  OF  OKOROIA  AT  THE  CITA- 
DKI.,  CHARLKSTON.  SC 

Mr  THURMOND,  Mr.  Prosldont.  on 
Ui-sl  S«turdtty.  Juno  2.  The  Citwdel— Uu^ 
miUlury  ci)lU>\r  of  Soulli  C«ix>hMft— 
held  tus  graduuuon  exci-cLses  at  which 
time  the  dlsUnMUliilud  senior  Senator 
from  Crtorgla  iMr  Rrsstn.  1  made  the 
commencement  address  and  was  award- 
ed a  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Senator  Rv.ssklls  profound  addrcvss 
mi  rit.s  the  attention  of  all  Americans.  I 
particularly  wish  that  the  members  of 
all  graduating  classes  acrass  our  great 
land  could  have  heard  the  eloquent  dis- 
cussion of  the  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  he  enun- 
ciated in  his  address.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  his  discu.ssion  of  the 
separation     of     powers     of     the     three 


branches  of  government  and  the  divi- 
sion of  power  between  the  States  and 
the  National  Government.  Also  his 
warning  against  world  govermnent  and 
unilateral  disarmament  and  his  state- 
ment.s  in  behalf  of  a  strong  military- 
establishment  and  a  firm  foreign  policy 
drew  enthusiastic  response  from  the  ap- 
proximately 1.500  persons  who  were 
present  for  the  graduation  exercises  at 
The  Citadel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  magnificent  address  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrNCFMENT    AnORESS    DELIVERED    BY    HON. 

Richard  B  RtrsfiEiL.  or  Georgia,  at  The 
Citadel,  Charleston.  S  C  ,  June  2.  1962 
General  Clark,  members  of  the  board  of 
visitors,  members  of  the  faculty,  graduates 
of  1962,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  is  indeed  a 
hlph  privilege  to  share  the  honors  and  the 
plc,t.'--ure  of  this  occa.sion  with  you. 

The  Citadel  has  made  miny  contributions 
in  almost  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  ser-.lce 
Her  sons  were  among  the  flrFt  and  most 
hemic  of  the  defenders  of  the  Old  South.  For 
almost  a  century  now  they  have  been  In  the 
van  of  builders  of  the  New  South  When  our 
common  country  haa  been  threatened,  men 
from  Tlie  Citadel  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Its  defense 

To  mv  fellows  who  will  receive  degrees 
from  The  Citadel  in  1962.  I  extend  congratu- 
lations nnd  best  wl.<:hes  The  achievements 
of  the  class  of  1962  commemorated  today  are 
the  result  of  determination  and  hard  work 
The  formal  education  and  the  training  in 
citizenship  and  service  that  you  have  re- 
ceived In  these  hallowed  halls  are  priceless 
a.spet'5  that   cnnnot   be  taken   from   you. 

Although  monetary  gain  should  not  be  the 
princip.Tl  objective  of  education,  It  must  be 
pleasant  for  yon  to  contemplate  that  the 
1060  census  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  difTerence  between  4  years  of  college  and 
a  high  school  edticatlon  amount*  to  the  con- 
siderable sum  of  $178,000  over  a  lifetime. 

Some  of  you  doubtless  plan  a  continuing 
period  of  study  and  learning.  Today's  world 
is  so  complex  and  presents  so  many  problems 
that  many  college  graduates  are  finding  It 
desirable  to  Icxjk  beyond  their  bachelors  de- 
grees  to  fields  of  speclftllred   training, 

These  complexities  rule  out  any  attempt  to 
l.iv  down  a  pat  formula  for  succeaa  In  life. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  meas- 
ure of  suceeM  In  Wit — this  la  a  personal 
nnd  highly  iubjeetlve  concept.  The  Hand- 
ard  ul  in*ny  la  rel«tl\e  mnterUl  RAln*  V\->r 
others,  succeM  meiini  luUowtnR  k  itlmvilttt. 
IhK  and  •tttl.'»ry»ng  vt>e»tlon  atlU  others 
pi  \ce  rmphMla  on  •er>  irr  nnd  nacTifice.  One 
ol  the  vital  funeiton*  ul  pdurntlon  U  to  prt^- 
vide  the  wbility  to  weigh  coanictln|t  nrd 
r<«npetuiB  0<->nt'lderatloJ>»  In  ortlw  to  wlrnt 
the  cotnliin.nion  l>r.">f  adapted  to  r«ch  In- 
diN  iduuTs  utixndartl  cuf  vulues. 

Nor  wovild  I  d«Tll  rxtrnslvely  nu  the 
daUKrrs  of  the  present  d,»y  We  kII  know 
thnl  the«e  daniierii  exist  and  tlut  many  of 
them  are  Uninediate  nnd  formidable.  I  nm 
svire  ihivl  Uie  trninlng  ihnt  you  have  re- 
cclvetl  here  enables  you  to  re^^ognlre  these 
dangers  nnd  generates  the  courage  to  Join 
the  battle  against  them. 

Each  generation  of  humanity  has  h.ad  Its 
troubles  nnd  each  probably  deemed  their 
problems  the  most  pressing  mankind  has 
known. 

Other  eras  liave  known  international  con- 
flict and  Internal  turmoil. 

However,  this  generation  is  the  first  to 
live  under  the  threat  of  a  rain  of  nuclear 
explosions  from  the  far  reaches  of  outer 
fpace. 


The  efficiency  of  modern  communications 
causes  us  to  live  constantly  with  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  not  permitted  to  forget  them 
for  a  single  moment. 

But  newspapers,  magazines,  television,  ai^d 
radio  aLso  give  all  citizens — college  graduates 
and  nontrraduates  alike — the  opportunity 
to  be  informed  of  current   events. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  only  well  in- 
formed. The  people  of  a  truly  great  nation 
should    also    be   contemplative   and   wise. 

Wi-sdom  ctimes  not  by  Information  alone, 
but  by  experience  in  the  use  cf  that  In- 
forra:it;on. 

A  large  part  of  this  class  will  be  entering 
on  ac*ive  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Tliat 
you  elected  a  college  having  a  military  re^^l- 
men  is  evidence  of  your  good  Judgment  in  ap- 
xjreciating  the  many  desirable  characteristics 
that  such  a  life  can  Impart.  Acceptance  of 
constituted  authority,  physical  and  mental 
iiscipline,  aiid  esprit  de  corps  are  traits 
taught  here  and  In  the  Armed  Forces 
^rom  the  performance  of  earlier  graduates 
of  this  inMitutiun.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
you  regard  milit;u-y  service  as  an  opportunity 
to  be  cheerfully  entered  upon.  Instead  of  a 
burden   to   be   grudgingly   borne. 

To  me  the  most  important  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  today's  state  of  world  affairs 
is  that  we  must  be  militarily  strong  The 
values  of  an  education,  the  blessing  of  gov- 
erning ourselves,  the  enjoyment  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  immense  industrial  capacity,  and 
life  itself  all  depend  on  our  ability  to  defend 
our:jeI\es  successfully. 

Force  in  international  relations  is  resoi  ted 
to  only  when  nations  have  been  unable  to 
adjust  their  differences  peaceably.  The 
primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  free  nation  is  to  maintain  peace.  If  a 
nation  and  a  people  are  not  free,  they  have 
less  to  lose  from  war  and.  thus,  are  less 
responsible  in  their  conduct  of  International 
relations. 

The  conditions  that  makes  your  milit^ary 
service  important  were  not  created  by  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  realization  that 
we  did  not  create  them,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  more  to  lose  in  the  form  of  re- 
sources, liberties,  and  system  of  government 
than  any  other  nation.  The  defense  of  the 
non-Commtinisl  world  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive effort.  If  our  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  nnn-Communist  world  seems 
disproportionate  at  times,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  it  does,  we  still  should 
persevere  in  the  knowledge  tliat  our  bless- 
ings are  worth  defending  by  ourselves  ;f 
necessary.  But  we  do  not  have  to  help 
those  who  will  not  help  Uiemselves. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  la  n  dif- 
ficult tftAk  requiring,  nmoi\g  other  Uung.i. 
patience,  Intviltlon,  tact,  nnd  r»«i'urceriil- 
nes.s  TluTe  are  too  few  nbnolulM  In  th.n 
nren.  The  choice  la  oft»n  not  between  the 
right  nud  wrtuig  the  good  or  the  bnd:  morr 
frequently  u  la  bet«>e#n  depr*ea  of  right  una 
wriMig. 

One  of  mu  K'eat  dimotilUea  la  thnt  Uh\  (it  - 
qviently  the  choice  hna  b^en  betWT»en  avp. 
pitftlag  the  atatua  quo  and  CHimtnunlant 
The  Inttor  la  unthinkable,  but  to  the  m  - 
tlvea  the  ^t«t\^!l  quo  hna  mennt  a  few  \eiy 
rich  nnd  n\nny  vmbellernbly  povir.  with  very 
little  hope  of  llnp^•>ved  eoononilc  opportu- 
nity for  the  m.'xny  To  fXHiple  wh<^  are  hun- 
gry nnd  who  have  nothing  to  Joae  econom- 
Icnlly  It  Is  lutile  to  argue  the  InaldUnis 
natvire  of  ct^mmunlsm  ITnless  they  h«\e 
something  to  lose,  they  do  not  fenr  n  change 

We  must  offer  some  hope  of  Improved  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  the  masses  Jn  the 
underdeveloped  nnd  newly  emerging  nations, 
but  experience  has  demonstrated  thnt  a 
foreign  policy  b.-vsed  In  large  part  on  gifts 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  creat- 
ing good  will  toward  our  country. 

Beyond  the  economic  problem  In  these 
countries,  nations  do  not  develop  the  com- 
petence to  govern  themselves  overnight.     In 
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their  zeal  to  defend  against  charges  that  the 
United  States  waa  supporting  colonialism, 
some  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  have 
been  too  eager  to  discredit  the  old  and  to 
embrace  the  new,  regardless  of  any  lack  of 
rapport  between  the  new  and  our  own  na- 
tional objectives.  Nations,  no  less  than 
Individuals,  act  from  self-interest;  our 
adversaries  know  this  and  the  so-called 
neutrals  know  it.  Any  failure  by  the  United 
States  to  act  In  its  own  self-interest  Is  surely 
considered  a  sign  of  weakness  by  them. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  keenly  disappointing  in  recent  years. 
I  have  hopes  that  it  may  receive  new  vluillty, 
but  thU  Lb  not  likely  to  happen  if  the 
United  Nations  continues  to  apply  one  rule 
to  the  strong  and  another  to  the  weak.  The 
power  of  a  single  member  of  the  Security 
Council  to  veto  action  enables  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Inhibit  efforts  to  discourage  ag- 
gression. For  a  time,  the  General  Assembly 
was  more  effective,  but  the  numerical  dis- 
advantage that  the  anti-Communist  world 
Is  approaching  in  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  result  of  the  precipitate  admission  of  so- 
called  new  nations  is  a  disquletine 
consideration. 

Some  criticism  of  the  United  Nations  is 
based  on  the  faulty  assumption  that  its 
organization  and  functioning  are  compara- 
ble to  the  structure  and  powers  of  our  own 
Government.  Obviously,  this  is  untrue  At 
this  stage  in  history.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  for  the  United  States  to  yield 
sufficient  sovereignty  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  become  a  supreme  government  on 
earth  or  to  depend  upon  this  body  for  our 
serurity. 

International  reaction  to  the  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
Soviet  Union  last  fall  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least.  It  was  audacious  enough  for 
Russia  to  demand  that  we  not  resume  test- 
ing after  they  broke  the  moratorium  and 
completed  their  testing.  The  surprising  ele- 
ment was  that  many  of  the  so-called  neutral 
nations,  whose  survival  as  independent 
countries  unquestionably  depends  on  the 
^nJ!'^^  strength  of  the  non-Communist 
world,  not  only  failed  to  criticize  the  Soviet 
action,  but  also  Joined  in  the  clamor  that  we 
should  not  resume  testing.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  the  President  was  unmoved 
by  these  urgings. 

The   preoccupation   of   the   Russians   with 
secrecy   continues   to   be    the  chief  obsUcle 

cont?n''^^''^'"^"\^"  ^^^'"''^  ^^^^'"g  "i^d  arms 
^M  h    n      ^^"^  ^^^  experience  we  have  had 

li   f.nl'T^  ''""   ^°''^   ^'^'-  "•   it  would 

be   folly   to   enter  into   an   agreement   with 

hem  without  foolproof  inspection  and  en- 

to'thTT'-H  "  ''^°"''*  ''°'  ^  ^"y  ^^i'l^e 

to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  concerned  about  being  tricked.  Thev 
have  given  us  much  basis  for  this  appre- 
hension.    Indeed,   not   in  a   single   instance 

h.^tiev^r"-'"'"^^'  ^^^^^^'^  °^^:?wTs: 

r^.  they  given  cause  for  reliance  upon 
their  word  in  any  matter. 

Although  members  of  this  years  graduat- 
ing Class  are  starting  their  careers  at  a  t"me 
When  weapons  of  destruction  and  the  p^! 
tentla Hty  of  catastrophe  are  at  an  alAime 
high,  they  are  also  making  their  beginning 
When  the  opportunity  for  constructJfe  serv! 
ice  and  human  comfort  is  at  a  peak 

The  capacity  to  produce  in  this  country  i-? 

fiST  and^c'l''.^!^^-  "°"^^^-  -utomobT^es 
food,   and  clothing  are  abundant 

Improved  highways  and  Jet  air  travel  fa 
c.lltate  business  and  offer  new  recrer  tionn 
opportunities.  '^>-'f'«ionai 

flr^'^T  ^''.  ""^'"^"^  sciences  and  construc- 
InH  ,  ^'^P'^^  facilities  are  reducing  pain 
and   lengthening   life. 

College  enrollments  are  increasing  as  more 
people  have  the  means  to  finance  Education 
and  as  more  realize  that  college  means  not 
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only  an  Improved  standard  of  living  but  a 
more  satisfying  life  and  further  progress  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  Nation. 

But  production  and  consumption  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  In  our  quest  for  the 
goods  and  services,  the  health,  and  the  lei- 
sure that  contribute  to  comfort,  let  us  not 
lose  ourselves  In  immediate  pleasure  and 
fail  to  invest  something  in  the  future  Just 
as  an  individual  should  save  a  part  of  hl.s 
income,  so  should  a  nation  devote  a  good 
part  of  its  abilities  to  long-range  objectives 
and  investments. 

A  related  question  Is  whether  a  person 
should  make  happiness  his  overriding  ob- 
jective. The  answer  should  be  'No"  if  hap- 
piness is  measured  in  terms  of  consumption 
and  indulgence.  There  is  adequate  rf-ason 
to  believe  that  the  most  deeply  rewarding 
activity  is  that  which  contributes  to  the 
progress  of  our  fellow  man.  Perhaps  real 
happiness  is  the  realization  that  the  world  is 
different,  if  only  slightly,  and  btiter  for 
yotu-  having  lived  in  it 

Among  the  blessings  I  would  urge  you  not 
to  take  for  granted  is  your  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Our  system  did  not  spring  into  being  It 
is  the  product  of  wise  and  foresighted  men 
who  drew  objective  conclusions  from  the 
experience  of  other  nations  and  other  kov- 
ernments. 

The  privileges  of  personal  hbertv.  of  mak- 
ing your  own  choice  of  vocation,  of  changing 
jobs,  of  moving  your  residence  of  religiou.s 
freedom,  of  having  a  part  in  the  selection  of 
your  government  officials  are  not  enjoyed  by 
all  people.  In  some  forms  of  government 
these  freedoms  and  these  economic  choices 
are  controlled  by  officials  that  ordinarv  citi- 
zens cannot  replace. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  constitution  is  that  It  should 
function  as  a  restraint  on  governmental  ac- 
tion. The  effectiveness  of  our  Constitution 
in  accomplishing  such  a  purpose  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  recognition  and  appli- 
cation of  certain  concepus  incorporated  In 
the  Constitution. 

Two  of  these  imporuint  concepts  are  fed- 
eralism and  the  separation  of  powers. 

Federalism  includes  many  elements  The 
element  I  have  in  mind  today  is  tlie  division 
of  legislative  power  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  States.  This  division 
is  governed  by  the  rule  that  the  National 
Government  has  only  those  powers  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution  and  that  the  States 
exercise  residual  powers— those  not  given 
the  National  Government  expressly. 

Through  a  combination  of  circumstances 
including  the  economic  distress  of  the  1930's 
a  concentration  of  political  pressure  at  the 
national  level,  and  lack  of  vigor  in  some 
State  governments,  an  aggrandizement  of 
national  power  has  seriously  unbalanced  the 
intended  division  of  power  between  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Governments.  Once  yielded 
the  powers  to  deal  wit:,  local  problems  can 
hardly  be  recaptured  from  Federal  preemn- 
tlon,  ' 

The  second  of  the  two  constitutional  con- 
cepts to  which  I  referred  is  the  separation 
of  powers. 

The  purposes  of  such  separation  are  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  authority  lodged  in 
any  single  unit  and  to  place  the  powers  of 
each  unit  as  a  limitation  on  the  others 
in  practice,  this  means  that  the  legislative 
executive,  and  judicial  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  three  separately  manned  depart- 
ments of  government  that  are  constitution- 
ally equal  and  mutually  independent  Most 
tLV^i^''?  f"""  elementary  civics  courses 
that  the  legislative  branch  Is  intended  to 
make  the  laws,  the  executive  branch  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  the  judicial  branch  to 
mterpret  the  laws. 
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In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in 
creasing  tendency  toward  encroachment  ud- 
on  the  legislative  power.  Too  often  the 
Congress  has  been  content  merely  to'  dis 
pose  of  legislation  that  the  executive  branch 
proposed.  Instead  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  formulating  the  laws. 

But  more  serious  than  this  are  the  Incur 
slons    by   the   judiciary,    and    lawmaking   bv 
judges    under    the    cloak    of    Interpretation 
Judicial    review   can   easily   become   judicial 
tyranny,    especially    on    questions    InvolvlnK 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  Itself    be 
cause  of  the  formidable  barriers  to  its  amend- 
ment     For  this  reason,  lack  of  restraint  by 
the  Judiciary  seriously   threatens  to  unbal- 
ance our   entire  system. 

It  Is  undeniably  true  that  certain  terms  In 
the  Constitution,  such  as  -equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  and  "due  process,"  are  not 
self-defined  and  that  the  document  Itself 
does  not  provide  a  literal  answer  to  some 
problems  of  Interpretation.  But  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic  these  terms  have  been 
evaluated  and  Interpreted.  For  latter  day 
Judges  to  disregard  precedent  and  to  ascribe 
wholly  different  meanings  is  to  throw  con- 
stitutional law  into  chaos  and  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
its  terms. 

One  of  the  remedies  for  excess  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  is  care  In  the  election  of 
public  officials  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
value  those  who  have  respect  for  a  funda- 
meiitalist  approach  to  the  law  and  those  who 
believe  In  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  You  can  be  sure  that  if  you  are 
indifferent  to  the  quality  of  your  government 
ambitious  repre.sentatlves  of  special  interest* 
can  more  easily  Impinge  ujwn  the  general 
welfare. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  Uxlay  do  not 
seem  tho.se  of  a  person  who  has  seen  many 
changes  and  been  against  them  all.  Change 
is  oiten  an  essential  ingredient  of  progrewi 
But  the  thought  I  would  like  to  convey  is 
that  necessary  shifts  In  emphasis  should  be 
accomplished  in  harmony  with  the  system 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  progress 
and  i)rosperlty  of  our  Nation 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
you  win  share  my  steadfast  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  mind,  acting  with  God's 
blessing  and  propelled  by  an  unrelenting 
application  of  hard  work,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time  and  of  the  years  to  come. 

Thank  you 


ALASKA'S  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
PACES  NEW  THREAT 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr,  President  the 
biiri^eoning  lumber  industry  of  Alaska 
wnich  IS  a  pioneering  enterprise,  faces 
serious  trouble,  some  of  it  of  recent  ori- 
gm,  as  doe.s  the  industry  in  other  of  the 
We.stern  States. 

Depre.s.sed  lumber  condition.^  in  the 
North we.st  concern  all  of  us.  The  lum- 
ber industry  is  the  economic  backbone 
of  States  such  as  Oi-egon  and  Washing- 
ton and  it  could  well  be  equally  impor- 
tant m  Alaska.  Our  vast  virgin  timber 
stands  are  just  beginning  to  be  utilized. 
But  today  this  infant  industry  in  my 
State  IS  imperiled  with  danger  from  a 

I^^'^^f'"''!;''^  '°"^  ^^^°^'e  't  passes  from 
childhood  to  maturity. 

Today,  the  members  of  the  Alaskan 
congressional  delegation  received  a  wire 
from  the  president  of  the  Alaska  Lum- 
bemien  s  Association,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Daly 
of  Ketchikan.  Mr  Daly  said  the  Alaska 
Lumbermen's       Association       members 
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"most  earnestly  endorse"  the  request  of 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation that  "the  U.S.  Oovernment 
impose  a  temporary  quota  on  the  flood 
of  .softwood  Itmiber  from  Canada  on  a 
quarterly  basis  to  remain  in  effect  while 
a  long-term  solution  is  being  explored  by 
the  several  agencies  of  Government  in- 
volved," 

Mr.  Daly  said  the  importation  of 
Canadian  lumber  has  become  a  very 
major  problem  to  the  mills  in  both  west- 
ward and  southeastern  Ala.ska  now  that 
the  Canadian  Prince  Rupert-Whittier 
sea  train  barge  has  started  operation. 
He  reports  that  780.000  board  feet  of 
Canadian  softwood  lumber  was  shipped 
recently  to  markets  in  the  Alaskan  "rail- 
belt." 

The  president  of  the  Alaska  Lumber- 
men's Association  says  mills  in  Alaska 
"cannot  stand"  the  new  competition  to 
their  limited  and  highly  sea.sonal  local 
markets.  He  predicts  the  influx  of  lum- 
ber will  restrict  operations  and  close 
some  mills. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr,  Daly  is  quite  cor- 
rect. Alaskan  development  cannot  stand 
such  a  blow.  Our  lumber  indus'.ry  has 
had  many  ob.stacles  to  overcome.  The 
present  one  could  prove  fatal. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  my  able  colleacue  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  B,\RTLETT1  is  a  member,  has  been 
holding  fact-finding  hearings  to  learn 
how  depressed  lumber  conditions  in  the 
Northwest  can  be  remedied.  Hearings 
have  been  held  in  Olympia.  Wash,; 
Lewiston.  Idaho:  and  this  past  Monday 
in  Portland.  Orecon,  Two  days  of  hear- 
ings are  .scheduled  in  Washington.  DC. 
on  June  14  and  15,  This  new  develop- 
ment will  be  explored  fully  at  that  time. 
I  am  .serving  notice  now  on  the  Federal 
executive  agencies  that  we  of  Alaska 
want  a  full  report  on  the  facts  and  their 
recommendations  for  presentation  dur- 
ing the  cour.se  of  this  h^^arint,'. 

The  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  should  explore  carefully  measures 
of  relief.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  announced  an  interdepartmental 
study  of  the  entire  lumber  problem.  The 
study  is  welcome,  but  pending  its  find- 
ings, relief  to  the  industry,  if  only  tem- 
porary, should  be  afforded. 

Our  Canadian  nei;:hbors  and  friends 
are  good  businessmen.  They  will  find 
and  develop  all  possible  markets. 

On  April  3.  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  3105  introduced  by  my  good  friend, 
the  distincruished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Neuberger].  In  brief,  the  bill 
would  repeal  the  Jones  Act  and  correct 
tran.sporUition  cost  differentials.  The 
bill  has  desirable  objectives.  But  S. 
3105  will  not  solve  the  major  problems 
of  the  lumber  industry. 

I  hope  that  the  question  of  a  tariff 
or  temporary  quota  may  be  considered 
immediately,  and  to  assure  prompt  and 
expeditious  action  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  immediately  to  advise  the 
lumbermen  of  my  State  on  how  to  file  a 
request  for  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Milton  J. 


Daly's  telegram  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ketchikan,  Alaska, 

June  6,  1963 
Hon,  Erntst  GRTTErriNo, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Alaska  Lumbermen's  Association  most 
earnestly  endorses  the  position  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  as  set  forth  In  the  telegram  of 
Arthur  J.  Temple,  president.  National  Lum- 
ber   Manufacturers    A-ssoclation,    of    May    0, 
addrcs,3ed   to  President  Kennedy  requesting 
the  President's  consideration  and  assistance 
in  behalf  of  the  lumber  Industries'  problems 
and  specincally  urging  that  "the  U,S.  Govern- 
ment Impose  a  temporary  quota  on  the  flood 
of  softwood  lumber  from  Canada  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  to  remain  in  effect  while  a  long- 
term  solution  is  being  explored  by  the  sev- 
eral agencies  of  Government  involved,"    The 
lumber  Industry  of  Alaska  has  generally  been 
only  Indirectly   affected   by   the   importation 
of  Canadian  lumber  In  the  past;  however.  It 
Is  now  a  very  major  problem  to  the  mills  In 
both     westward     and    southeastern     Alaska, 
Tlie  first  trip  of  the  Prince  Ruf>ert-Whlttier 
sea    train    burge    carried    13    carioacLs,    total 
780  000    feet     board    measure,    from    Prince 
George   to   Alaska  rallbelt  markets      This   is 
competition    which    Ala.=kan     mlils    cannot 
stand  In  their  limited   and  highly  sea.conal 
local  markets  and  without  question  will  re- 
sult  in  restricted  operations  and  closure  of 
some    mills    this    year.      May    we    ask    your 
assistance   in   this  matter.     We  do   not'  be- 
lieve   the   President's   trade   bill.   H  R.   9000, 
should  pas^  without  Incorporating  es.-cntivl 
changes  recommended  by  the  lumber  indus- 
try to  permit  the  resolution  of  the  Canadian 
Import    problem.      Your    consideration    and 
help  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Regards, 

Milton  J,  Dalt, 
Picsidcnt.  /fflsAa  Lumbcrvien's  Asso- 
nation. 


LAND  USE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  few  laws 
liave  brought  greater  direct  benefit  to 
the  people  of  America  than  the  National 
Parks  Act  of  1916.  Because  of  it,  we 
liavc  saved  areas  of  unparalleled  natural 
heritage  which  otherwise  w'ould  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth.  Because  of  it, 
those  of  us  who  now  inhabit  this  Nation 
are  far  richer  culturally  and  in  spirit. 

A  generation  hence,  however,  some  350 
million  Americans  will  be  living  in  an 
area  where,  yesterday,  a  mere  100  million 
worked  and  played,  and  where  already 
185  million  of  us  dwell.  The  need  for 
more  park  lands  is  accepted  in  principle 
by  virtually  ever>-body. 

But  in  practice  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion. Too  often  many  who  call  them- 
selves conservationists  oppose  conserva- 
tion when  it  takes  the  form  of  park  lands. 
They  argue  that  America  cannot  afford 
more  park  land  because  of  the  mineral, 
forest,  and  other  potentials  of  all  lands. 
In  the  eyes  of  these  people,  any  area 
selected  is  certain  to  have  hidden  values 
uncounted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  more 
park  land  is  not  only  reco.gnized,  but  is 
given  dedicated  support  by  a  group  who 
are  conservationists  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word.  But  this  group  favors  an 
expansion  of  the  national  park  inventory 


only  on  their  own  terms.  They  recog- 
nize. I  am  sure,  tliat  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  recreation 
planning  and  management,  but  they 
cannot  let  go  of  the  old  approaches — of 
the  old  formulas.  Every  national  park 
must  be  a  "pure  park,"  shut  up  and  away 
from  any  but  quiet  recreation  uses. 

I  respect  both  groups.  I  believe  I 
understand  their  motivation  in  each  in- 
stance. I  am  confident  Uiat  each  is  con- 
vinced that  what  he  wants  will  bring  tlie 
greatest  long-range  benefits  to  our 
people. 

America  must,  of  course,  husband  and 
use  her  lands  both  properly  and  profit- 
ably. Multiple  use  is  essential,  and  will 
be  more  essential  in  years  to  come.  But 
multiple  use  must  not  mean  the  right  to 
spoil  and  destroy.  This  is  true  both  in 
the  national  parks  wliich  we  plan  for 
our  future,  and  on  cur  public  domain 
lands  and  our  privately  owned  lands. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  discuss 
as  frankly  and  fully  as  I  can  the  dilem- 
ma which  faces  us.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  creation  of  new  parks  need 
not  necessarily  come  into  conflict  with 
reasonable  commercial  exploitation.  I 
am  convinced  that  sound  national  park 
management  and  controlled  resource  de- 
velopment need  not  necessarily  be  in 
conflict,  I  challenge  thase  who  hold 
divergent  points  of  view,  to  balance  off 
the  values  and  find  ways  of  reconciling 
them. 

I  speak  as  a  friend  of  our  national  park 
system.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  superb 
job  it  has  done.  I  feel  that  nothing  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  expansion  of  our 
national  park  system.  Furthermore, 
speed  is  imperative  if  still  available 
treasure  troves  of  natural  beauty  are  to 
be  preserved  for  posterity  and  for  our- 
selves. 

The  great  esthetic  values  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage  must  be  preserved  for  all 
time — some  as  wildernesf;.  some  as  rec- 
reation areas,  much  as  natural  forests, 
and  an  increasing  part  as  national  parks. 

Last  years  80  milUon  visits  to  the  na- 
tional parks  was  but  a  prelude  of  the 
pressures  ahead.  Our  changing  world 
means  leisure  and  better  living  stand- 
ards. These,  in  turn,  mean  more  tour- 
ism and  millions  of  added  visits  to  the 
parks.  Few  will  deny  the  place  of  tour- 
ism and  recreation  in  our  economic 
scheme.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  is 
essential  that  we  add  more  parks. 

In  the  past  two  administrations,  little 
was  done  to  extend  the  Nation  s  stock  of 
parklands.  In  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, only  73.000  acres  were  added.  In 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
small  trickle  of  additions  was  almost 
turned  off  and  only  19.000  acres  were 
added  to  the  national  park  system. 

We  now  have  30  national  parks,  and 
157  national  monuments  of  various  size 
and  descriptions.  Total  acreage  of  the 
entire  national  park  preserve  is  only  25.8 
million  which  is  about  8  percent  of  ail 
federally  owned  domain  having  recrea- 
tion as  one  of  its  purposes.  We  have 
neglected  to  add  areas  of  startling  beau- 
ty and  historic  importance  to  the  superb 
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system  we  have  created.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  must  again  move  forward  while 
there  is  yet  time. 

The  Kermedy  administration  has  of- 
fered a  series  of  relatively  modest  pro- 
posals for  building  up  our  store  of  park 
and  seashore  lands.    Under  this  admin- 
istration's impetus,  we  added  our  30th 
park  when  the  Cape  Cod  bill  became  law 
last  year.    This  park  is  scheduled  to  be- 
come operative  next  year;  none  too  soon 
since   these  lovely  and  historic  shores 
were  fast  melting  away  under  a  batter- 
ing ram  of  uncontrolled  commercialism. 
The  administration  has  proposed  the 
addition  of  1.1  million  acres  within  10 
additional  parks.    Most  of  this  land  now 
is  in  the  public  domain,  although  some 
acquisitions  would  be  required.     If  the 
entire  program  were  achieved,  it  would 
add  a  modest  4  percent  to  our  present 
national  park  area. 

Even  to  make  these  modest  additions 
to  our  national  park  system  we  must  re- 
examine some  of  our  most  hallowed  as- 
sumptions, and  adjust  some  of  our  doc- 
trinaire thinking  on  national  parks  As 
a  groundwork  for  this  discussion,  may  I 
digress  for  a  few  moments  to  speak  on 
the  need  for  sound  management  on  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  domain  lands. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  survive  in  greatness, 
it  must  treat  all  resources  with  respect 
and  the  land  is  our  No.  1  resource  I  am' 
troubled  by  what  I  see.  Abuse  of  the 
land  must  end  before  we  are  made  to  pay 
a  terrible  penalty.  Private  ownership  of 
land  IS  a  keystone  of  our  system  But 
private  ownership  of  resources  is  not  an 
invitation  to  national  destruction. 

Spoilage  of  the  land  and  its  resources 
will  lead  this  Nation  from  today's  great- 
ness  to   a   bleak  tomorrow,    almost   as 
surely  as  will  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  H-bomb.    Because  we  so  clearly  un- 
derstand   the   horrors   of  the  H-bomb 
there  is  hope  that  we  may  avoid  its  dev- 
astation.   But  the  horrors  of  eroded  and 
lifeless  lands  to  most  people  seem  far 
away.     Yet.  we  need  only  look  to  other 
areas  of  our  world  to  learn  how  indis- 
criminate attacks  upon  the  land  have  led 
to  national  disaster. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  read  with  mounting 
disbelief  and  shame,  an  article  appearing 
in  the  April  1962  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
magazine  entitled  "The  Rape  of  the 
Appalachians."  The  author  was  no  sen- 
sationahstic  journalist,  intent  only  upon 
making  a  good  thing  of  miserable  cir- 
cumstances. The  article  was  written  by 
Henry  M.  Caudill.  a  Kentucky  legislator 
from  tne  Cumberland  Plateau  region 

Mr.   Caudill   has   charged   that   strip 
niining  is  ripping  the  southern  Appala- 
chian mountain  chain  to  shreds     If  so 
the  great  watershed  protection  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  is  being  undermined. 
Author  Caudill  has  charged  that   'even- 
tually  every   taxpayer   from   Maine   to 
Hawaii  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  flood 
control   and   soil   conservation   in    this 
strip-mining  belt."    He  claims  that  "the 
IVA     which    Congress   established    for 
the  benefit  of  one  backward   southern 
region,  has  become  a  full-fledged  part- 
ner in  the  devastation  of  another  " 

Without  doubt,  we  need  to  mine  coal 
as  economically  as  possible,  whether  in 
tho  Kentucky  mountains  or  elsewhere 
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But  this  must  be  accomplished  without 
the  coldblooded  destruction  of  an 
invaluable  watershed. 

Last    September,    Interior    Secretary 
Udall   told   a   conservationist  group   in 
Louisville  that  the  problem  is  as  serious 
as  that  which  led  to  Federal  resource 
legislation  in  the  thirties.    If  the  prob- 
lem is  as  described,  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.    I  intend  to  talk  with 
Secretary  Udall  about  the  matter  since 
It  is  charged  that  the  stripping  of  the 
hills  to  get  cheap  coal  for  TVA  threaten.s 
the  splendid  lakes  and  recreation  areas 
created    by    the    agency's    great    dams 
which  were  built  in  the  first  place  to 
stabilize  and  preserve  the  watershed. 

Rising  population  means  that  we  must 
take  a  new  look  at  the  full  problem  of 
land  use.  It  imposes  upon  us  a  positive 
obhgation  to  conserve  and  restore  soil 
timber,  water,  and  mineral  resources.  It 
means  that  the  day  has  come  when  the 
ravaging  of  mountain  chains  for  tem- 
porary gain  is  impermissible. 

If  the  southern  Appalachian  chain  is 
a  major  coal  resource,  it  is  also  a  major 
timber  resource.  But  besides  coal  and 
tunber,  it  is  also  potential  recreation 
space.  All  values  involved  must  be  put 
into  balance.  This  would  not  deny  spe- 
cial priority  to  the  most  logical  use  It 
would,  however,  deny  that  such  use 
automatically  precludes  preservation  for 
other  uses  and  values. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  has  reported  at  somr 
length  upon  the  need  for  multiple  land 
use.  It  has  urged  that  wherever  possi- 
ble, economic  development  and  recrea- 
tion go  hand-in-hand.  It  has  pointed 
out.  for  example,  that  farmlands  re- 
moved from  cultivation  because  they  are 
not  needed  now  can  be  a  valuable  recrea- 
tion resource. 

In  many  cases,  full  economic  exploita- 
tion and  recreation  are  not  exclusive 
This  could  be  true  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate forest  lands.  It  could  be  true  in 
certain  kinds  of  mining.  In  other  cases 
one  use  or  another  may  have  to  be  sub- 
ordinated. In  some  instances,  the  uti- 
lization of  land  for  one  thing  virtually 
excludes  its  use  for  others.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  have  multiple  use  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  under  proper 
control  wherever  this  is  po.ssible.  Cer- 
tainly, controlled  multiple  use  is  po.ssible 
within  the  national  domain. 

Our  great  national  forest.-^  are  a  case  in 
point.  Over  70  percent  of  the  potential 
recreation  land  within  the  national  do- 
main lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Forest  Sei-vice.  Last  year 
there  were  102  million  visits  to  estab- 
lished recreation  areas  within  these 
forests;  this  year.  115  million  arc  ex- 
pected. 

Chief  Forester  Edward  P.  Cliff  has  re- 
ported that  existing  national  forest  rec- 
reation facilities  are  overused  up  to  70 
percent  on  peak  days.  This  means  that 
more  of  our  national  forests  mu.st  be 
opened  up  to  recreation,  it  means 
greater  multiple  use  for  these  lands  both 
the  grasslands  and  the  forests  them- 
selves. The  national  forests  are  an  as- 
set of  increasing  national  importance 
and  we  are  fortunate  that  ihey  remain 
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within  the  public  domain.    Because  of 
this,  we  will  be  able  to  control  the  use 
made  of  these  lands.     Inevitably,  popula 
tion  pressures  will  mean  greater  use  for 
recreation  purposes  and  as  a  source  of 
raw      materials.     Demands      for      ever 
higher  living  standards  mean  more  cut 
tm?  of  timber,  oil  well  drilling,  livestock 
grazing  and  water  power  development 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  control  this  development,  so  that 
rational    patterns    will    be    maintained 
Cliff  was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that 
there  "isn't  enough  land  in  the  whole 
worid  to  have  every  interest  have  all  the 
and  It  wants  to  be  used  in  the  way  it 
thinks  best."  ' 

This  may  be  true,  since  the  appetite  of 
each  special  use  group  tends  to  be  insati- 
able.    But  there  is  enough  land  left  in 
America  to  assure  that  every  legitimate 
interest  will  have  a  fair  share      We  have 
not  yet  passed  the  National  Wildernes.s 
Act,  but  we  have  set  aside  areas  as  wil- 
derness.    Here,  we  have   established   a 
special   priority   for   a   relatively   small 
share   of    the   public   domain.     I   would 
not  have   it   otherwise.     Wilderness   is 
all-exclusive.    It  could  not  be  wilderness 
If  It  were  disturbed  by  manmade  facili- 
ties    At  most,  we  can  permit  trails  with- 
in these  lands,  but  that  is  all     We  can 
well  afford  to  permit  the  small  share  of 
our  heritage  represented  by  wilderness 
to  remain  forever  wild  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.    In  this  case,  the  very 
definition  determines  the  sole  priority 

But   our  biggest   problem,   as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  comes  in  the  case  of  our 
national    parks   and   our   national   sea- 
shores.   I  am  convinced  that  only  when 
we  permit  linnted  secondary  use  of  the 
lands  within  the  national  parks  and  sea- 
shores—limited     secondary     use     under 
strict  control-can  we  expand  our  park 
system  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
our  ^'rowing  needs  for  outdoor  recreation 
Whenever  there  is  talk  of  an  added 
park,     mankind's     narrowest     interests 
seem  to  come  into  play.       Always    it 
seems,  parks  .stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
mercial prot^ress,  no  matter  how  remote 
the  area  may  be  or  how  unproved  its 
resources.     Having  sponsored  the  Can- 
yonlands  Park  bill,  I  speak  from  first- 
hand   experience.      But    if    we    permit 
intelligent    secondary    use   of    resources 
within  our  park  areas— recognizing  the 
pnorit.es    established    by    the    National 
Paik  Act-we  will  have  removed  much 

f;o,l  ?  of^l^o«ition  to  an  added  store  of 
park  lands. 

«n7'tH '''''''^^^  ""{  °''''  "^t'onal  park  lands 
and  their  use  has  changed  since  the 
u  latively  uncrowded  days  when  the  Park 
Act  was  passed,  if  we  had  stuck  with 
the  initial  concept,  we  could  not  have 
had  Cape  Cod.  Indeed,  we  might  not 
even  have  had  Hatteras  or  Eve?glade° 

homo  '"'''■•  ""'^  ^^^^  ^^'-^ed   to  let 

homeowners;^ continue  to  remain  in  resi- 
dence. In  the  latter,  we  permitted  com- 
meicial  development  in  limited  degree 

nnTnr''  ''''^'  ^'"'^^^  °^  Hatteras  and 
oil  dulling  in  Everglades.     In  all  cases 

P.^rT\  k"'^  primary  purpose  of  the 
faik  Act  has  been  served. 

Our  changing  society  is  making  essen- 
tia ncsv  concepts  regarding  all  land  use, 
and    this  holds   true  for  our   national 
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parks.  This  was  made  clear  in  thn  re- 
port of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  which 
.stressed  multiple  use  wherever  possible. 
The  objective  in  our  park  areas  must  be 
in  keeping  with  the  law  itself.  Once  this 
objective  is  a.ssured,  controlled  use  of  the 
lands  for  other  purposes  becomes  con- 
.sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

The  National  Park  Act  states  clearlv 
that  the  scenic  and  historic  wonder's 
and  wildlife  shall  be  left  unimpaired  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations 
within  the  confines  of  the  national  park 
system.  It  does  not  say  that  controlled 
timbering  to  improve  the  forests  shall 
not  take  place.  It  does  not  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  grazing  or  mining  of 
any  kind. 

The  top  priority  has  been  spelled  out 
in  the  act,  and  I,  for  one,  will  defend 
it  with  all  my  strength.  It  was  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  priority  that  I  intro- 
duced limited  and  controlled  secondarv 
use  in  my  Canyonlands  Park  bill.  I  did 
this  both  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
vocal  opposition  and  for  other  reasons 
that  make  sense  within  the  context  of 
the  proposed  park's  boundaries. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  foliage 
within  Canyonlands  makes  a  controlled 
hunt  essential.  The  available  foliage 
simply  will  not  support  the  wildlife  of 
the  area,  which  will  starve  unless  thinned 
by  the  hunt.  Predators  have  all  but  been 
eliminated. 

The  only  real  question  is  whether  this 
shall  be  a  controlled  hunt  in  which  out- 
doorsmen  participate  under  overall  di- 
rection of  the  Park  Service,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  a  form  of  .scientific  butchery 
by  members  of  the  Service.  Despite  the 
purists  who  agree  that  the  wildlife  stock 
must  be  periodically  thinned  out,  I  see 
no  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Park 
Act  in  the  limited  and  controlled  hunt. 
That  sportsmen  will  benefit  is  all  to  the 
good. 

Obviously,  grazing  that  will  crowd  out 
the  tourist  and  destroy  the  values  of  a 
park  cannot  be  permi.ssible.  But  con- 
trolled grazing  in  areas  of  a  park  not 
normally  given  to  large-scale  tourism,  is 
another  matter.  The  same  thing  is 
true  even  of  timbering.  Where  cutting 
of  trees  will  help  pre.'^erve  the  health  of 
a  forest  within  a  national  park  area,  it 
is  all  to  the  good.  Obviously,  it  can- 
not be  permitted  to  destroy  the  forest. 

In  the  Great  Basin  National  Park  bill. 
a  new  departure  has  been  made.  Here, 
in  this  Nevada  desert  country,  it  is  pro- 
po.sed  to  permit  limited  mining  for 
scarce  beryllium.  But  tiie  bill  clearly 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe  general  regulations  for 
the  control  of  these  activities  "as  he 
deems  necessary  to  preserve  the  scenic, 
scientific,  and  recreation  values  of  the 
area." 

This  means  mining  only  where  there 
is  no  conflict  v.ith  the  intent  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Act.  Certainly  we  cannot 
permit  our  parks  to  become  mine  dumps. 
Nor  can  we  permit  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, or  recreation  areas  to  be  destroyed. 
But  within  these  limits— and  with  good 
sense — we  can  make  use  of  the  lands  for 
niining  where  it  serves  the  national  in- 
terest. 


Secretary  Udall  said,  in  testifying  for 
the  Great  Basin  bill,  that  "it  is  quite 
obvious  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
different  groups  in  multiple  use  of  some 
of  our  land  resources,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  what  I  call  creative 
compromises  m  terms  of  getting  new 
areas  added  to  the  national  park  svs- 
tcm." 

I  am  in  full  agreement,  distressing  as 
that  might  be  to  purists.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating changes  in  the  terms  under 
which  any  present  park  exists.  But  in 
each  future  park,  there  must  be  a  weigh- 
ing of  all  values.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  West,  where  economic  de- 
velopment must  take  place  where  the 
resources  exist. 

I  think  the  kinds  of  creative  com- 
promises that  arc  required  can  be  worked 
out.  And,  let  me  stress,  creative  com- 
promise does  not  mean  surrender  to  nar- 
row interests  at  the  expense  of  public 
interest. 

It  does  not  mean  abandonment  of  basic 
premises;  but  it  does  mean  reexamining 
cherished  formulas;  it  does  mean  reeval- 
uating traditional  a.ssiunptions;  it  does 
mean  facing  up  to  today's  world  and 
tomorrow's  needs. 

At  Point  Reyes  in  California.  A,T.  k  T. 
and  R,C,A,  maintain  important  trans- 
mitters that  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's communications  system.  There  is 
no  contradiction  in  permitting  these 
stations,  which  are  not  unsightly,  to  re- 
main within  the  confines  of  the  pro- 
posed Point  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
We  are  not  removing  the  Coast  Guards 
Hit^hland  Lis^ht  from  Cape  Cod.  because 
it  is  essential  to  navigation.  The  same 
holds  true  for  Hatteras  Light,  which  has 
become  a  great  attraction  within  that 
national  shore.  The  principle  is  the 
same  at  Point  Reyes  because  the  exist- 
ence of  the  transmitters  does  not  alter 
the  other  key  values  of  the  proposed 
shore. 

In  establishing  Point  Reyes,  certain 
other  private  commercial  activity  will 
be  permitted.  Allowance  would  be  made 
for  existing  dairy  activity  and  for  ex- 
pansion in  villages  which  will  serve  the 
park  area,  and  which  lie  within  it.  But 
33,000  acres  of  forests  and  shores  would 
be  exclusively  for  park  use.  Inclusion 
of  nonexclusive  acreage  will  make  it  pos- 
.sible  to  obtain  the  kind  of  land  manage- 
ment needed  to  protect  the  entire  area. 

At  Padre  Island  there  is  oil,  and  the 
question  has  rightly  been  raised  about 
the  effect  of  drilling  upon  a  national  sea- 
shore. Without  doubt  the  problems 
posed  are  more  difficult  than  those  at 
Point  Reyes,  But  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  of  the  view  that  conflict  can 
be  minimized  under  adequate  controls. 
It  has  proposed  a  cooperative  effort 
that  will  permit  commercial  exploitation 
without  major  impairment  of  the  scien- 
tific and  recreational  values  of  the  area. 
It  is  essential  that  a  creative  compromise 
be  worked  out  so  that  the  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  scientific  values  involved  can 
be  saved  for  the  Nation  before  the  island 
is  despoiled  by  uncontrolled  commercial 
encroachment.  Already,  the  bulldozers 
of  the  developers  have  started  to  eat  up 
the  area. 


It  has  been  said  that  multiple  use  of 
park  lands  is  surrender,  and  that  it  will 
reduce  these  lands  to  the  same  status  as 
national  forests  or  recreation  areas. 
This  is  untrue  on  its  face.  Our  national 
forests  do  not  necessarily  contain  scenic, 
scientific,  or  recreational  values  that 
must  have  top  priority.  Recreation  is  a 
secondary  use.  and  so  is  scenery.  Na- 
tional forests  are  a  matter  of  conserva- 
tion. 

National  recreation  areas  are  gener- 
ally manmade — resulting  from  the 
damming  of  rivers.  Far  greater  com- 
mercial exploitation  is  permitted  within 
them  than  would  be  true  in  the  second- 
ary use  of  national  park  lands.  Further, 
recreational  areas  are  usually  created 
after  other  scenic  or  commercial  values 
have  been  destroyed — as  at  Glen  Can- 
yon or  Grand  Coulee,  where  power  and 
flood  control  are  the  key  values. 

Mr.  Conrad  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
Park  Service,  is  to  be  commended  upon 
the  job  that  he  and  his  associates  have 
performed.  But.  devoted  though  he  is 
to  the  Park  Service,  Mr.  Wirth  has  ad- 
mitted that  if  Congress  agrees  to  sec- 
ondary use  of  park  lands,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Park  Act. 
the  Service  can  manage  the  lands  that 
way.  and  in  the  public  interest.  As  Mr. 
Wirth  has  pointed  out.  most  of  the  land 
in  the  national  parks  has  no  value  other 
than  those  of  scientific  and  scenic  worth. 
Only  a  small  part  could  or  would  be 
affected  by  multiple  use.  This  was  the 
gist  of  Mr.  Wirth's  testimony  on  the 
Car.yonlands  bill. 

America's  great  scenic  values  and 
natural  recreation  space  must  be  saved 
for  the  people.  If  this  can  best  be  done 
tlirough  creative  compromise,  this  is  the 
apiiroach  we  will  have  to  take.  Our 
land  and  resources  are  limited,  but  we 
still  can  add  .substantially  to  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Let  us  proceed  with 
this  great  creative  task  while  time  per- 
mits. 

We  will  have  to  work  out  equitable 
comix'omise  to  do  so.  But  let  us  plan 
now.  before  panic  creates  impossible 
conditions.  If  we  move  ahead  on  this 
basis,  our  compromise  will  not  be  sur- 
render. It  will,  instead,  serve  the  best 
interests  of  an  America  still  beautiful, 
and  still  possessed  of  a  grandeur  beyond 
compaie. 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS,     I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr,  METCALF.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  pointing  out 
that  in  our  future  development  of  parks 
we  must  have  additional  multiple  use. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  point  was  very 
well  demonstrated  in  the  Canyonlands 
hearing  in  which  we  both  participated, 
I  would  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  hav- 
ing Glacier  National  Park  set  aside  for  a 
multiple  use  or  to  permit  additional  uses 
such  as  mining  in  that  area,  which  is 
already  established.  I  would  aLso  be  op- 
posed to  such  development  in  Yellov,- 
stone  Park. 

But  such  uses  have  grown  up  in  the 
additional  areas  we  have  named.  Graz- 
ing, mining,  and  lumbering  have  devc'- 
oped.  If  we  are  going  to  extend  our  park 
system,  as  I  believe  we  must,  we  mu.'^t 
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recognize  that  we  have  a  different  situa- 
tion today  in.  for  example,  Canyonlands 
than  the  situation  we  had  when  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  or  Glacier  National 
Park  was  created.  In  recognizing  that 
difference  we  must  try  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  natural  beauty 
and  recreational  facilities  available  in 
those  areas,  and  yet  give  people  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  uses  they  have 
established  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf] ,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  during  part  of  the  hear- 
ings on  Canyonlands.  I  know  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem,  and  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  his  comments  on  my 
remarks  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MOSS.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  Sena- 
tor's distinction  between  park  lands  to 
be  acquired  in  future  and  the  old  estab- 
lished parks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  may  have  an  additional  I'-j 
minutes. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,   I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  in  order  that  he  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
the  multiple  use  program  for  newly  ac- 
quired lands  has  been  well  illustrated 
in  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  which  would 
provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Padre  Is- 
land   National    Seashore    Recreational 
area.     The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  held  very  comprehen- 
sive hearings  on  that  proposal  in  Corpus 
Christi.    Tex.,    in    December    of    1959. 
There  are  very  valuable  oil  lands  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate.    The  bill  provides  that  the 
minerals  under  the  proposed  park  could 
be  developed  without  spoliation  of  the 
recreation  area.     The  bill  provides  for 
multiple    use.    and    demonstrates    that 
some  of  the  land  is  so  valuable  for  min- 
eral  purposes,    it   would   be   diflBcult  to 
purchase  the  area  for  park  purposes,  if, 
in  doing  so,  the  under-surface  minerals 
had  to  be  purchased. 

In  the  hearings  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  at  that  time,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  illustrated 
how,  in  acquiring  additional  areas  in  the 
future,  multiple  use  can  be  contemplated 
without  destroying  the  potentiality  of 
proposed  parks.  After  the  underground 
minerals  are  produced,  all  the  land  will 
be  available  for  park  purposes  for  future 
generations.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorimi  call  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  available  on  the  pending 
amendment. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  i . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  joined 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  pending  amend- 
ment, which  would  suspend  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  for  1  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Murphy]  be  added  at  the  present  time 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Yesterday  I  quoted  from  a  speech 
which  Tito  had  made  in  Belgrade  on 
June  11,  1956.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
speech  once  again  with  a  short  quota- 
tion from  it.  What  Marshal  Tit«  of 
Yugoslavia,  the  Communist  dictator,  to 
whom  we  have  given  over  $2  billion  in 
aid.  and  who  is  eligible  for  aid  in  the  pro- 
gram now  before  the  Senate,  but  whom 
my  amendment  would  exclude,  said,  was 
this: 

Yugoslavia,  l.n  time  of  war.  as  well  n.s  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  means  anything, 
it  means  that  if  there  is  war,  Yugoslavia 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  us.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
give  any  quotation  from  anything  Tito 
has  said  which  in  any  way  changes  or 
retracts  or  modifies  that  statement  in 
the  slightest.  I  believe  I  can  show  con- 
clusively that  in  the  ensuing  years  Tito 
has  not  drifted  away  from  Soviet  com- 
munism; on  the  contrary,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Tito  has  come  closer  and  closer  to 
the  position  of  Russian  communism  and 
has  become  more  and  more  critical  of 
the  free  world,  particularly  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Tito's  report  to  the  seventh  contrrcss  of 
the  LCY,  the  Communist  Party  of  Yut?o- 
slavia,  in  April  1955,  was  a  complete 
retraction  of  his  earlier  statement  to  the 
seventh  congress  5'2  years  earlier.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  statement 
that  the  program  for  aid  to  Tito  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  his 
assistance  to  us  in  1948.  when  he  was 
of  real  assistance  in  our  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  in  April  1958,  Tito  charged  that 
the  Western  Powers  had  forged  NATO 
as  an  instrument  of  world  domination 


thus  provoking  the  formation  of  what 
Tito  called  the  defensive  Warsaw  Pact. 

Again  in  April  1958,  Tito  attacked  the 
Western  trade  embargo  against  Social- 
ist countries — that  is.  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  the  same  year,  1958,  Tito  accused 
the  West  of  drawing  a  strategic  noose 
around  the  USSR,  and  the  Communist 
bloc. 

This  was  the  kind  of  talk  that  we 
hoar  from  Khru.shchev.  Tito  has  con- 
sistently alined  himself,  year  after  year, 
with  Khrushchev,  ever  since  1955.  He 
has  come  closer  in  the  last  few  months 
than  ever  before. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1958,  Tito  ac- 
cu.sed  the  West  of  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  people's  democracies 
engaged  in  building  what  Tito  called  a 
new  social  order,  meaning  Communist 
government. 

Tito  said  that  Yugoslavia's  relations 
with  the  U  S.S.R.  have  continuously  im- 
proved, and  are  continuously  improving. 
All  this  means  that  Tito  would  go  along 
with  Khrushchev,  while  he  could  not  go 
along,  for  personality  reasons,  for  power 
reasons,  and  for  ego  reasons,  with 
Stalin. 

The  pro-.am  of  LCY.  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia,  in  1958  stressed 
another  point  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Yesterday  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]  said  that  the  important  distinc- 
tion is  whether  a  dictator  is  Interested 
in  world  domination,  whether  he  is  in- 
terested in  exporting  his  country's 
ideolosry. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  LCY  program 
of  1958  stressed  the  concept  of  "prole- 
tarian internationalism."  This  opposes 
any  idea  of  national  communism,  which 
was  explicitly  rejected  in  the  program 
of  1958. 

In  the  second  place,  it  showed  Yugo- 
.slavia  Communists  as  faithful  believers 
in  the  Marxist-Lenin  credo  that  "hu- 
manity was  moving  deep  into  the  era  of 
socialism." 

Furthermore,  it  emphasized  that 
Yugoslavia  was  ready  to  lend  a  militant 
hand  to  encourage  the  world  communiz- 
ing  process. 

Mr.  President,  Yugoslavia  is  not  a 
country  that  wishes  to  go  its  way  and 
develop  according  to  its  own  desires,  and 
not  bother  its  neighbors.  Tito  said  in 
1958.  and  he  has  said  it  repeatedly  since 
then,  that  the  mission  of  his  government 
is  to  help  lead  the  effort  toward  a  Com- 
munist world  in  a  mihtant  fashion. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  Tito  is  not  as 
warlike  as  Khrushchev  or  as  Mao,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  It  is  true  that 
Tito  does  not  rattle  nuclear  missiles,  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  any.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  Tito  to  indicate  that  he 
is  interested  in  going  to  war  against  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  little  country,  rela- 
tively speaking.  Short  of  that,  however, 
I  defy  and  challenge  anyone  to  say  that 
there  is  any  real  difference  between 
Titos  position  and  Khrushchev's  posi- 
tion. 

la  the  la.st  3  years,  especially  in  his 
address  before  the  United  Nations  on 
September  22,  1960.  and  in  his  address 
before  the  Yugoslavia  Parliament  on  De- 
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cember  26,  1960,  Tito  leaned  heavily  to- 
ward the  Moscow-U.S.S.R.  foreign  policy. 

The  embrace  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
has  never  been  warmer  than  in  his 
speech  before  the  Belgrade  conference  of 
nonalined  nations  on  September  3.  1961. 
As  we  all  know,  that  was  only  2  days 
aft<>r  the  Soviet  Union  had  broken  the 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  It  was 
the  testing  of  the  dirtiest  bombs  that 
had  ever  been  tested  up  to  that  time.  At 
that  time,  Tito  in  his  speech  did  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  first  place,  he  endorsed  Khru- 
shchev's proposal  on  general  disanna- 
ment.  and  he  derided  the  United  States 
"fetish  of  controls  and  inspections." 
This  is  the  dictator  to  whom  we  are  asked 
in  this  bill  to  authorize  substantial  ad- 
ditional aid. 

In  the  second  place,  he  expressed  "un- 
derstanding"— these  are  his  words — of 
the  reasons  invoked  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  resuming  atomic  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  understanding  was  that 
France  was  continuing  to  test.  Of 
course,  that  is  obviously  ridiculous,  in 
view  of  the  primitive  stage  of  France's 
atomic  development,  as  compared  with 
the  impressive  development  of  the  nu- 
clear potential  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  this 
Communist  dictator. 

In  the  third  place,  he  endorsed  the 
the.sis  of  two  German  states,  one  of 
which  was.  as  he  put  it,  acquiring  a 
"more  outspokenly  new  social  char- 
acter." That  was  East  Germany,  of 
course.  The  other.  West  Germany,  he 
said,  featured  "a  typical  capitalist  so- 
cial system  pregnant  with  inteinnoven 
remnants  of  fascist  and  revenge  concep- 
tions and  tendencies."  Of  course,  this 
was  Tito's  characterization  of  West 
Germany. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  Communist- 
Russian  propaganda  which  Khrushchev 
has  been  dishing  out  in  his  attacks  on 
the  West.  Tito  in  his  most  recent  major 
speech  has  said  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  Khrushchev.  Yet  we  are  asked  to 
give  aid  to  this  Communist  dictator. 

In  the  fourth  place.  Mr.  President. 
Tito  in  his  speech  asked  for  modifications 
of  the  role  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  suggesting  that  he 
be  downgraded  to  a  simple  "adminis- 
trative functionary  of  the  U.N.  without 
independent  political  competency." 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
Khrushchev  was  a.sking  for  in  his  bid 
for  a  troika.  Incidentally,  that  proposal 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  the  next  place,  Tito  has  prai.sed  the 
"unanimous  resistance  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple against  the  aggressive  intervention" 
of  the  United  States  supported  Freedom 
Fighters  the  preceding  April. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  Tito, 
who  is  supporting  Castro  and  is  sup- 
porting Khrushchev  as  explicitly  and 
clearly  as  he  can.  We  are  asked  to  pro- 
vide hard-earned  taxpayers'  money  for 
assistance  to  Tito. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
Tito's  so-called  independence  of  the 
U. S.S.R. .  and  especially  at  the  interna- 
tional influence  of  Titoism  and  the  in- 
ternational effect  of  the  aid  we  are  giv- 
ing to  build  up  this  dictator. 


It  is  said  that  we  should  play  along 
with  Tito,  even  though  he  is  a  Commu- 
nist, because  he  is  alined  with  the  neu- 
tralist bloc;  that  there  is  developing  a 
split  in  the  Communist  world.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  he  is  doing  with 
these  so-called  neutralist  countries. 

In  December  1954,  Tito  visited  Burma 
and  India.  In  December  1958,  Tito 
visited  Burma  and  India  again;  also 
Ceylon.  Ethiopia.  Sudan,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Early  in  1961.  he  visited 
Ghana.  Togo,  Liberia.  Guinea,  Morocco. 
Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
once  again.  Tito  was  building  an  in- 
foi-mal,  nonalined  bloc  of  countries. 
For  what  purp>ose?  Where  was  he  to 
lead  those  countries? 

In  the  first  place.  Tito  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that  the  nonalined  coun- 
tries should  refuse  to  join  any  of  the 
existing  military  blocs,  and  he  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  global  cold  war.  All 
this  sounds  like  it  might  be  a  praise- 
worthy effort  to  preserve  peace.  Tito's 
express  purpose  by  using  his  influence  to 
convert  the  armament  race  to  peaceful 
pursuits  sounds  fine  and  noble. 

But  let  us  take  a  deeper  look  at  the 
influence  Tito  has  had  upon  those 
countries.  As  regards  ideology,  the 
1958  program  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Party  is  clearly  stated: 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  just  lib- 
erated from  colonial  oppression,  tenden- 
cies and  possibilities  exist  for  bypassing 
certain  plaases  of  capitalist  development  and 
Immediately  passing  on  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
development  of  socialism. 

But  obviously  what  is  practiced  in 
Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  dictatorship 

By  the  same  token,  the  principle  of 
"active  coexistence"  as  applied  to  the 
countries  under  Tito's  leadership  had 
only  one  preci.se  meaning:  To  broaden 
the  basis  of  the  struggle  against  im- 
perialism and  colonialism.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  purpose  of  Tito's 
travels  to  th  )se  countries — the  so-called 
neutralist,  aonalined  countries — was  to 
aline  them  so  that  they  would  stay  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  aid  to  this  dictator.  Thus 
Tito  identifies  his  type  of  neutralism 
with  the  victory  of  communism  over  free- 
dom. This  is  what  he  is  working  to 
achieve,  not  only  in  Yugoslavia,  but  also 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and,  it  is  obvious,  in 
view  of  his  statements,  if  he  can  do  so, 
in  South  America.  Yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Despite  the  heretic  label  aflBxed  upon 
Titoism  by  the  Communist  bloc,  Titoism 
promotes  Soviet  interests  in  the  third  or 
neutral  world,  if  not  directly,  then  indi- 
rectly, by  inspiring  and  supporting  at- 
titudes in  those  countries  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  basic  interests  of  the 
West.  As  George  Bailey  has  described 
it  in  the  Reporter  magazine : 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  into  the 
neutral  antlcolonial  reaction  is  the  greatest 
service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

In  other  words,  I  am  not  simply  offer- 
ing the  amendment  because  I  do  not  like 
Tito,  because  he  has  suppressed  liberty, 
because  he  has  jailed  Milovan  Djilas.  a 
man  who  has  dared  to  speak  out  against 


communism;  but  because  Tito  has  ac- 
tively engaged  in  spreading  communism 
and  hatred  of  and  opposition  to  the  West 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to 
Tito's  activities  among  the  neutral  na- 
tions. Tito's  public  statements  and  t>e- 
hind-the-scenes  politicking  at  the  Bel- 
grade conference  confirmed  once  more 
that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  aline  the  non- 
alined behind  Soviet  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  give  aid  to  Tito. 

Tito's  "anti-imperialist"  harangues 
and  the  support  he  tenders  to  radical 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  develop- 
ing areas  help  to  undermine  Western 
positions  and  create  effective  roadblocks 
to  the  kind  of  cooperative  ventures  en- 
visaged in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. It  seems  incredibly  wasteful  for 
the  United  States  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate aid  to  Yugoslavia  when  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  and  appropriate  huge 
sums  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be- 
cause we  believe  the  way  to  success  and 
prosperity  among  the  South  American 
countries  is  the  way  of  freedom,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  give  support  and 
assistance  and  sell  at  knock-down  prices 
planes  and  ammunition  to,  and  train 
pilots  for.  the  Yugoslavs.  Yet  what  do 
they  do? 

Every  statement,  every  word,  and  every 
activity  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  is 
designed  to  undermine  our  position.  I 
see  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

As  Milorad  Drachkovitch  has  said 
.so  well,  in  a  brilliant  article  in  Orbis, 
published  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute: 

One  of  the  ironic  paradoxes  of  our  time 
is  that  at  least  part  of  the  generous  eco- 
nomic assistance  gi%'en  by  the  United  States 
to  Yugoslavia  as  a  calculated  gamble  to 
weaken  the  Communist  bloc  is  used  by  Tito 
to  undermine  Western  power  and  Influence 
in  the  prey  zones  of  southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
and,  less  directly.  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  author  just  identified  by  the  Senator 
as  having  written  an  article? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  His  name  is  Milo- 
rad Drachkovitch. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  may  be  the  same 
person  who  wrote  the  book  entitled 
"Tito  the  Trojan  Horse."  That  book 
describes  Tito  as  being  within  our  midst 
as  a  "Trojan  Horse"  having  a  potentiality 
for  ruining  the  very  foundation  of  free 
nations  of  the  world.  I  suggest  that 
those  who  have  not  read  that  book  read 
it.  because  it  gives  a  clear  insight  into 
the  problems  which  confront  us  when 
we  give  help  to  a  Communist  country. 
Time  and  time  again,  after  the  help  had 
been  committed.  Tito  made  declarations 
of  his  allegiance  to  communism  and  of 
his  purpose  to  fight  for  the  communiza- 
tion  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  author  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  the 
same  person  who  wrote  the  book,  "Tito 
the  Trojan  Horse." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Drachkovitch 
wrote      an      extremely      well-balanced, 
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thoughf  ul  article.  It  was  not  a  pwlemic ; 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  anti-Yugoslav 
propaganda.  It  was  a  scholarly  paper, 
published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Orbis,  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion. The  author  wrote  a  responsible, 
scholarly,  well-documented  piece.  He 
may  well  be  the  same  man  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  However,  the 
article  was  not  an  attempt  unqualifiedly 
to  destroy  Tito,  or  anything  of  that  kind; 
it  was  an  article  that  I  think  would  win 
the  respect  of  any  scholar  as  being  ob- 
jective and  fair. 

To  sum  up:  All  of  us  must  recognize, 
of  course,  that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia  sup- 
press freedom.  In  Yugoslavia  there  is 
no  freedom  of  speech,  there  is  no  freedom 
of  religion,  there  are  none  of  the  other 
freedoms  which  we  cherish,  which  we 
rank,  perhaps,  higher  than  any  other 
value  in  our  country.  The  Yugoslavs 
enjoy  none  of  those  freedoms.  Many  of 
us  feel  strongly  that  we  should  look  very 
carefully  at  any  proposal  for  any  kind 
of  aid  to  any  country  which  suppresses 
freedom. 

Of  course,  we  have  compromised  on 
this  principle;  we  have  had  to.  I  have 
supported  such  compromises.  Some  of 
our  best  alhes  are  countries  which  sup- 
press freedom  and  which  deny  the  op- 
position full  play.  That  is  true  of 
Pakistan,  it  is  true  of  Turkey,  and  it  is 
true  of  Spain.  Each  of  those  countries, 
however  strongly  we  may  oppose  brutal- 
ity and  an  antidemocratic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  important,  vital  allies  of 
the  United  States.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  Tito.  Hi5  is  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship. He  has  said  so  over  and  over  again. 
His  is  a  Communist  dictatorship  which, 
at  one  time,  had  a  difference  with  Stalin 
— and  it  was  an  important  difference — 
but  that  situation  has  disappeared.  The 
fact  is  that  Tito  has  alined  himself 
closer  and  closer  to  Khrushchev,  to  the 
point  where  the  two  are  almost  insepa- 
rable. The  only  difference  is  the 
difference  in  Yugo.=^lavia's  expressed  at- 
titude toward  world  war  HI.  Tito  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  believes 
strongly  in  supporting  revolutionary 
communi.sm  throughout  the  world.  He 
also  has  said,  at  Stalingrad,  in  June  1956. 
as  I  have  quoted  several  times: 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  In 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same  goal : 
Victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Finally,  it  is  always  difficult  for  any 
human  being,  especially  if  he  is  a  public 
official,  to  change  his  mind.  But  we 
must  change  our  positions  when  events 
change.  In  this  instance,  events  have 
changed,  and  changed  drastically.  The 
Tito  who  made  the  speech  at  the  Bel- 
grade conference  has  not  the  same  atti- 
tude in  any  way  as  the  Tito  who  was 
of  some  military  assistance  to  us  some 
12  years  ago.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
the  change  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  use  any  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me  to  rehearse  or  recapitulate  or 
repeat  the  very  able  and  cogent  presen- 
tation he  has  made,  and  for  which  he 
should  be  highly  complimented.  He  has 
reviewed  masterfully  the  history  of  the 
utterances  of  Dictator  Tito  and  many  of 
the  chapters  of  the  recent  history  of 
Yugoslavia  as  a  Communist  power. 

However.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words. 
In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  partly  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  because  my  late  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Bridces,  so  many 
times  fought  on  this  floor  for  this 
amendment,  yet  I  also  wish  to  make  very 
clear  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  my 
support  of  the  amendment,  for  I  am  an 
impassioned  believer  in  shutting  the  door 
to  any  use  of  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  to  aid  Yugoslavia;  and 
long  ago  I  took  that  position  in  my  own 
right. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  the  first  Yucoslavia  aid 
bill — then  requested  by  President  Tru- 
man— came  before  us;  and  one  of  the 
first  speeches  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  measure.  I  think  that  at 
that  time  I  v.as  actuated  somewhat  by 
personal  rcason.s — if  the  Senate  will  par- 
don a  personal  reference — because  that 
aid  was  requested  only  a  few  weeks  after 
Marshal  Tito's  forces  had  shot  down  a 
U.S.  plane  and  had  killed  the  American 
militai-y  personnel  on  the  plane,  includ- 
ing the  son  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends 
in  an  adjoining  town.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  feeling  we  had  at  that  time  about 
having  the  funds  of  U.S.  taxpayers  clven 
in  support  of  such  a  recrime. 

Mr.  President,  year  by  year,  in  recent 
years,  I  have  been  impressed,  as  we  have 
considered  these  so-called  foreien-aid 
bills,  with  the  fact  that  we  have  grown 
more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  eiving 
our  aid  to  governments,  rather  than  to 
peoples.  I  recognize  that  as  a  practical 
matter  that  must  occur,  and  I  am  not 
blaming  anyone  for  it;  but  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  get  the  picture  of  reaching  into  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  and  using  their  funds  to  bolster 
various  governments  of  other  nations: 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  know  whether  the  government  we 
are  helping  is  really  a  government  of 
freedom  or  a  government  of  oppre.ssion. 

I  fear  that  many  times  our  country- 
has  knowingly  poured  out  its  resources 
in  order  to  keep  in  power  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries,  although  we 
know  those  governments  were  oppres- 
sive; but  because  we  felt  that  perhaps 
they  were  more  favorable  to  the  balance 
of  power  of  the  free  nations  than  some 
other  factions  which  might  take  their 
place,  we  have  continued  on  that  course. 
The  food  we  have  given,  the  economic  aid 
we  have  given,  and  the  assistance  we 
have  given  in  obtaining  weapons,  have 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  otherwise 


been  used  to  bolster  the  governments  of 
the  countries  concerned,  and  the  people 
of  those  countries  never  have  known 
from  whence  that  aid  came. 

But  in  this  case  if  we  give  this  aid,  we 
deliberately  give  it  to  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in  this 
particular  bill  there  is  no  designation 
that  certain  sums  of  money  shall  go  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  recognize  that  recently 
we  have  not  been  giving  military  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  recognize — and  I  believe 
It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman] — that  recently  we 
have  not  been  giving  economic  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  funds  for  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
are  available  and  can  be  given.  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  tlie  Senate  that  if  we — -and 
by  we.  I  mean  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — have  any 
idea  of  retaining  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  any  kind  of  mutual 
cooperation,  mutual  assistance,  or  for- 
ei  n  aid,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
bolster  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  making  ver>'  sure 
how  the  aid  is  to  be  extended  and  by 
making  crystal  clear  to  them  that  it  is 
not  going  into  improper  hands. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  proposal. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  distrust 
tho  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  do  not  question  his  motives.  Perhaps 
he  may  find  that  there  Is  no  rriyme  or 
reason  for  giving  such  aid;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  is  as  indignant  over  the 
utterances  of  Marshal  Tito  as  is  any 
other  citi/en  of  this  country.  But  this 
week  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of  lay- 
ing down  the  ground  rules  for  U.S.  for- 
eign aid;  and  we  must  state,  in  words 
that  are  clear,  plain,  and  incapable  of 
being  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted, 
that  under  no  circumstances  does  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  counte- 
nance— for  I  understand  that  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  it 
would  be  possible  for  certain  funds 
and  certain  a.s.sistance  to  be  ex- 
tended, if  the  President  desired  that 
to  be  done — the  giving  of  any  aid  of  any 
kind — military,  economic,  or  otherwise — 
to  a  country  which  is  avowedly  and 
clearly  a  Communist  dictatorship,  lined 
up  with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  seek- 
int:  to  destroy  freedom  in  the  world,  and 
seeking  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  thwarting  the  earnest  efforts  of 
our  people  and  our  Government  and 
other  governments  of  the  free  world  to 
preserve  the  peace,  the  security,  and  tlie 
safety  of  those  who  now  live  and  tho.'-e 
who  will  follow  us. 

Mr  President,  I  cannot  conceive  for  a 
moment  that  the  Senate  would  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin:  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  Senator  who  really  wishes  to  have 
the  foreign  aid  bill  passed  would  vote 
against  tliis  amendment,  for  by  means 
of  it  one  more  assurance  will  be  given  to 
th^  American  people  that  they  can  have 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  this 
important  measure. 

For  tho.se  rea.sons  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  be  adopted. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  offer,  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, another  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  last  session  by  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hsunpshire. 
Mr.  Bridges,  who  was  absent  because  of 
illness,  and  which  I  offered  and  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
received  a  very  substantial  vote  in  the 
Senate.  That  amendment  provides  for 
the  prohibition  of  assistance  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  the  Communist  bloc 
in  war  materials  or  those  commodities 
used  to  produce  war  materials. 

I  give  notice  that  I  shall  offer  that 
amendment,  and  unless  an  amendment 
along  the  same  line  is  offered  sooner, 
shall  bring  it  up  and  seek  its  adoption. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time.  I  again  express  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont fMr.  AikenI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  take  a  realistic  look  at 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
this  body  holds  any  brief  for  Tito,  Go- 
mulka.  or  any  other  Communist  leader 
of  the  satellite  states.  However,  the 
question  before  us  now  is  whether  we 
should  take  such  action  as  will  assure 
Russia  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
we  give  aid  to  any  satellite  or  Commu- 
nist state  which  seeks  to  break  away 
from  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Right  now  the  situation  seems  to  be 
very  tense  in  Eastern  Europe  because  of 
the  current  common  market  proposals. 
I  feel  It  is  driving  satellite  states  in  East- 
ern Europe  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
Soviet  orbit,  which  I  think  some  would 
like  to  break  away  from  as  soon  as  they 
dare  to  and  as  soon  as  they  are  assured 
they  might  get  some  cooperation  from 
the  democratic  nations.  I  think  it  is 
this  fear  of  the  common  market  that  is 
driving  Mr.  Tito,  or  that  may  drive  him, 
to  accept  Mr.  Khrushchev's  invitation 
to  meet  him  in  Moscow. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  should  object 
to  Mr.  Tito's  going  to  Moscow.  We  in- 
vited Mr.  Khrushchev  to  Washington, 
and  he  came  and  obviously  had  a  good 
time  while  he  was  here.  President  Eis- 
enhower had  planned  to  visit  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  Moscow.  That  plan,  of  course, 
was  interrupted  rather  abruptly  by  the 
U-2  incident.  President  Kennedy  went 
a  long  way  for  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  Vienna. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we 
should  deprive  a  country  of  any  assist- 
ance because  of  that  fact,  because  cer- 
tainly, if  we  undertook  to  say  what  head 
of  a  country  should  visit  the  head  of 
what  other  country  in  the  world,  we 
would  be  taking  on  a  man-sized  job,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
would  be  guilty  of  the  same  thing. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Yugoslavia.  I  do 
remember,  however,  that  Yugoslavia's 
armies  prevented  Hitler  from  over- 
whelming the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  for- 
get that  Yugoslavia  stood  between  Greece 
and  Russia  and  the  overrunning  of  that 


country  by  Russia.  I  have  seen  the 
Yugoslav  delegate  in  the  United  Nations 
take  direct  issue  with  Russian  repre- 
sentatives in  that  body. 

Even  so,  we  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  true  we  began 
in  the  late  1940's,  when  they  were  very 
short  of  food  over  there.  I  thought  at 
the  time  we  gave  them  com  it  was  a  good 
investment.  It  enabled  them  to  break 
out  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  They  have  up  to 
now  stayed  out  ever  since.  We  gave 
them  a  great  deal  of  aid  during  the 
1950s.  President  Eisenhower  found  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  to 
give  them  assistance,  and  we  gave  them 
a  great  deal,  including  weapons.  Those 
weapons  were  geared  to  use  U.S.  ammu- 
nition, which  certainly  would  not  indi- 
cate that  Yugoslavia  had  plans  to  rely 
UF>on  Russia  in  the  event  of  war. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the 
situation  is  now  in  every  detail.  I  do  not 
condone  statements  which  Tito  has 
made,  and  he  has  made  some  statements 
he  should  not  have  made.  I  think  we 
should  keep  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  to 
such  countries  at  a  minimum,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  ever  close  the  door 
to  giving  assistance  to  satellite  coun- 
tries that  want  to  break  out  of  the  So- 
viet orbit,  thereby  forcing  those  coun- 
tries into  a  close  union  of  states,  which 
would  undoubtedly  bring  in  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  as  well  as  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  it 
was  Yugoslavia  that  is  generally  credited 
with  bringing  about  the  difference  of 
opinion  originally  between  China  and 
Russia. 

So  I  would  not  tie  the  President  s 
hands.  I  expect  him  to  make  some  mis- 
takes. I  know  he  has  made  many  mis- 
takes. I  can  point  to  a  lot  of  his  mis- 
takes. But  when  it  comes  to  the  choice 
of  forcing  a  closer  and  tighter  alliance 
between  the  Communist  countries  or 
giving  some  of  them  hope  that  they  can 
break  away,  then  I  think  we  would  go 
too  far  if  we  undertook  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  In  that  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  for  debate 
remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  23  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  yielded  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  know  that  the  question  to  which  we 
are  addressing  ourselves  is  a  diflBcult  one. 
It  Is  the  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  have  au- 
thority to  provide  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  in 
this  case  by  the  method  of  a  loan,  if  the 
President  determines  that  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  a  difiQ- 
cult  decision  that  we  must  make,  because 
we  know  that  Tito  Is  a  Comimunist,  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  is  a  Commu- 
nist government,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
should   come   to   a  confrontation   now. 


Yugoslavia  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  this  being  admitted.  I  believe.  In 
looking  at  this  question,  we  must  not  fall 
into  an  error  which  I  think  Is  a  common 
one  when  we  consider  whether  aid  shall 
be  provided  other  countries.  Many  in 
our  country  look  at  this  question  of  pro- 
viding or  withholding  aid  as  if  every  na- 
tion had  decided  its  course.  Communist 
or  anti -Communist  forever,  as  if  events, 
circumstances,  the  decisions  of  their  p>eo- 
ples  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
their  political  r>osition  in  the  world.  A 
better  way  to  look  at  the  issue  is  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  viewpoint  that  every 
country  has  not  decided  forever  its  fu- 
ture course. 

In  my  view,  it  is  more  courageous  and 
hopeful  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  aid  program  with  the  view  that 
countries  will  not  forever  l)e  tied  to  So- 
viet pohcy.  if  they  are  Communist  coun- 
tries, or.  if  they  are  neutralist  countries, 
that  they  are  not  finally  going  to  decide 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Communists.  To 
take  the  view  that  every  country  which 
does  not  now  stand  on  our  side  in  every 
respect,  is  forever  gone,  is  to  abandon 
these  countries  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
designs. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  pro- 
vide aid  to  Communist  countries,  or 
others,  which  are  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  this  case,  the  case  of  Yugoslavia, 
while  it  is  a  difficult  decision  to  make, 
the  issue  has  a  certain  simplicity.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  tried  with  all  its  might 
to  build  up  in  Eastern  Europe  a  strong 
system  of  sateUites,  a  monolithic  Soviet 
Communist  group  of  countries.  But  it 
is  a  f£w;t,  despite  the  disappointments 
we  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Tito,  that  Yugoslavia,  since  World  War 
II,  has  never  committed  itself  firmly  and 
wholly  to  Soviet  policy.  It  has  main- 
tained its  independence  from  the  Soviet 
doctrine  that  all  Communist  countries 
must  bow  to  Soviet  decisions.  We  have 
maintained  the  hope  that  the  example 
of  Yugoslavia  will  find  support  in  other 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  that  they  will  break  away  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  from  the  domination 
of  Soviet  policy.  This  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  newspapers  note  that  Tito  will 
soon  go  to  Moscow  for  talks  with  Premier 
Khrushchev.  It  may  well  be  that  a  closer 
union  of  the  policies  of  Yugoslavia  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  from  the 
meeting.  I  point  out  that,  should  Yugo- 
slavia give  up  its  independent  policy  as 
a  result  of  these  talks  or  thereafter  under 
the  present  law  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  terminate  aid.  In  fact,  the 
Congress  has  imposed  on  the  President 
an  ever  great  responsibility.  It  is  the 
responsibility  to  permit  aid  only  if  he 
can  positively  affirm  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  re- 
cipient country  is  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  weight  of  the  popular  opinion  in 
the  country  today  may  well  say,  "Cut  off 
this  aid." 

But  I  believe  the  long-term  interest 
of  our  policy — a  policy  to  foster  inde- 
pendent  policies    on    the    part   of   the 
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Eastern  European  countries,  from  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  considering  the 
fact  that  Yugoslavia  has  since  World 
War  II  maintained  an  independent 
course  of  action  against  Khrushchev 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  dictate  that  it 
is  best  to  continue  the  arrangements 
Congress  has  made  in  prior  legislation, 
that  is,  to  permit  loans  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  to  per- 
mit freedom  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  to  encourage  a  split 
within  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  shall  vote  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  vote,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  plus  the  additional  reason 
that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia,  no  matter  how 
we  slice  it,  are  a  bone  in  Khrushchev's 
throat.     It  may  be  that  that  bone  right 
now  is  not  hurting  too  much.    Tomorrow 
it  may  be  a  bone  which  is  hurting  a  lot. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  a  "no  win" 
policy  and  about  the  idea  that  we  are 
not  seeking  victory.     We  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  arm  our  President  with 
a  weapon  which  may  be  effective  in  order 
to  reach  behind  the  monolithic  Com- 
munist bloc  curtain  to  countries  there 
situated.    It  is  proposed  to  deprive  the 
President  of  that  weapon,  which  I  think 
would  be  a   very   unwise  act.     I  shall 
therefore  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.     COOPER.    Mr.    President,    the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  know  very  well  the 
purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  an  occa- 
sion at  the  Unied  Nations— I  think  at 
the  time  I  was  serving  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama — when  the  Yugoslavian 
representatives  brought  charges  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  their  government  and  country. 
After  debate,  Yugoslavia  was  upheld  by 
the  United  Nations.  Its  resolution,  ask- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned 
for  its  interference  in  Yugoslavian  gov- 
ernmental policies  was  approved.  The 
Yugoslavian  representatives  had  the 
courage  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  United  Nations  for  condemnation. 
They  are  aware  of  the  interference  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  own  policies. 


I  recognize  all  the  dangers  of  provid- 
ing any  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  recognize 
that  there  may  be,  finally,  larger  agree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yu- 
goslavia, but  so  far  I  think  that  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached.  If  a  change 
occurs,  the  President  can  cut  off  our  aid. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. I  have  given  it  very  thoughtful 
consideration. 

I  have  always  voted  with  the  present 
administration  and  with  the  past  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  aid  to  Yu- 
goslavia, but  I  have  been  hesitant  this 
year  because  I  am  not  at  all  confident 
that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  has  not  turned  to  the 
East  rather  than  to  the  West. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  have  very  well  ex- 
pressed the  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  not  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreien 
Relations,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating!,  which  states,  in  part: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  clear  pri- 
orities should  be  established  among  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
and  that  any  requests  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  accompanied  by  information 
with  respect  to  the  priorities  assigned  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are 
requested. 

The  Congress  provided  a  section  in 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  to  that 
effect  last  year. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
contains  language  a  little  stronger  than 
that  in  last  year's  appropriation  bill, 
but  I  shall  vote  against  the  Proxmire 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  the  Keat- 
ing amendment  will  be  adopted,  because 
I  think  that  would  cover  the  situation 
in  relation  to  Yugoslavia,  without  put- 
ting a  flat  "no"  to  Yugoslavia  at  this 
time.  I  hope  the  Keating  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  sximmarize  my  argimients,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made. 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 


for  the  Senators  who  have  spoken,  un- 
fortunately, against  my  amendment. 
But  I  must  set  the  record  straight.  I 
challenge  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  or  any  Senator  to  furnish  evidence 
that  Yugoslavia  is  moving  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  few  years 
Yugoslavia  has  moved  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  record  in  that  re- 
gard is  as  clear  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1  said  that  Yugoslavia 
is  a  bone  in  Khrushchev's  throat.  That 
is  ancient  history.  Yugoslavia  was  a 
bone  in  Stalin's  throat,  certainly,  but  is 
not  a  bone  in  the  throat  of  Khrushchev 
in  any  sense.  The  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  consistent  and  constant  collabora- 
tion between  Yugoslavia  and  Khrushchev, 
between  Tito  and  Khrushchev.  It  is 
getting  to  be  closer  collaboration  all  the 
time. 

Senators  ought  to  remember  the  Bel- 
grade statement  of  Tito  in  Yugoslavia, 
the  most  important  statement  recently 
made  by  him.  in  which  he  endorsed  the 
Khrushchev  proposal  for  disarmament, 
and  derided  the  U.S.  fetish  for  controls 
and  inspections.  Only  2  days  after  the 
Soviets  resumed  nuclear  testing,  he  ex- 
pressed his  "understanding"  of  the  rea- 
sons invoked  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
resuming  atomic  tests  in  the  atmos- 
pheie. 

In  addition,  Tito  endorsed  the  thesis  of 
the  two  German  states,  one  of  which  he 
said  was  acquiring  a  "more  outspokenly 
new  social  character."  He  referred  to 
East  Germany  in  that  regard,  whereas 
he  desci-ibed  West  German  as  "a  typical 
capitalist  social  system  pregnant  with 
interwoven  remnants  of  Fascist  and  re- 
venge conceptions  and  tendencies." 

Furthermore,  in  that  speech  Tito  asked 
for  modification  of  the  role  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  sug- 
gesting that  he  be  downgraded  to  a 
simple  administrator,  a  "functionary  of 
the  United  Nations  without  independent 
political  competency." 

Tito  sharply  criticized  U.S.  policies  in 
Latin  America. 

Tito  praised  the  resistance  by  the 
Cuban  people  against  the  "aggressive  in- 
tervention" of  the  U.S.  supported  free- 
dom fighters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  action  of 
a  neutralist.  This  is  not  the  action  of  a 
man  who  is  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  fact  is.  as  many  competent,  schol- 
arly observers  have  said— and  I  have 
quoted  some  earlier  today— Yugoslavia 
is  serving  the  international  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia  has  said 
over  and  over  again  it  is  interested  in 
spreading  international  communism — 
as  they  put  it,  "proletarian  internation- 
alism." 

This  is  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  to- 
day. Perhaps  it  was  not  the  position 
4  or  5.  or  8  or  10  years  ago.  but  it  is  the 
position  now. 

I  cannot  see  any  justification,  under 
all  of  the  present  circumstances,  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  economic  de- 
velopment aid  for  a  coimtry  under  these 
circumstances,  when  there  are  other 
countries  in  the  world  which  need  assist- 
ance and  there  are  so  many  other  useful 
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and  productive  things  we  can  do  with  the 
money.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  for  only  a  very  few  minutes. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  I  can  say  that 
has  not  already  been  well  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl.  Again  I  point  out,  as  I  did  yes- 
terday, and  as  the  Senators  mentioned 
have  pointed  out.  that  Yugoslavia  has 
shown  independence.  I  agree  with  what 
has  been  said.  I  do  not  like  everything 
that  Tito  has  said.  I  do  not  like  every- 
thing Tito  has  done.  I  am  not  defend- 
ing Tito.  I  am  not  defending  Yugo- 
slavia. But  I  do  say  that  any  time  we 
have  an  opportimlty  to  drive  one  of  the 
satellites  away  from  the  monolithic 
structure  at  which  the  Kremlin  alms,  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  think  we  have  that  opportu- 
nity in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  argue  the  bill  as 
if  there  were  hidden  in  it  a  specific  pro- 
vision that  Yugoslavia  is  to  receive  aid. 
There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill.  In 
fact,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  contem- 
plated and  anticipated  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million  may  be  loaned  to  Yugo- 
slavia, repayable  in  dollars  with  interest, 
on  projects  that  our  people  would  deem 
good  projects  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  country. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  at  the  last 
session  of  the  United  Nations  last  fall, 
time  after  time  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  United  States  in  oppwsition  to  the 
Soviet  Union.    That  is  the  record. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  pointed  out,  another  thing 
we  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  a  provision 
is  in  the  law  already  in  connection  with 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  read  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord, yesterday.  Bel  ore  any  aid  of  any 
kind  can  be  extended  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  must  find  three  things: 

First,  the  President  must  find  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  in- 
dependence. It  is  not  what  we  think 
about  independence.  The  President 
must  be  convinced  that  Yugoslavia  con- 
tinues to  maintain  independence. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Yugoslavia  frequently  opposed  Russia  in 
the  United  Nations.  One  principal  ex- 
ample Is  the  clash  ever  problems  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Yugoslavia  has  consistently 
voted  for  measures  i/O  maintain  order  in 
the  Middle  East,  or  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  fall  of  1960,  Yugoslavia  offered  the 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
tinue the  police  force  that  maintains 
order  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
Russia  bitterly  opposed  the  resolution. 
Yugoslavia  has  consistently  paid  every 
dollar  of  her  assessments  for  that  peace- 
keeping operation.  Russia  has  never 
paid  a  single  nickel  nor  has  any  of  the 
other  eight  members  of  the  Communist 
bloc  paid  anything  toward  that  peace- 


keeping operation.  I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  difference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Hie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Yugoslavia  has  consistently  sup- 
ported UU.  programs  related  to  the 
Congo  operation,  the  Gaza  Strip  opera- 
tion, and  other  resolutions  in  the  past 
session  of  the  U.N.,  and  has  done  her 
part  toward  helping  them,  when  Russia 
refused  to  go  along. 

The  President  must  be  convinced  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence. Second,  the  President 
must  determine  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world.  Third,  the  President  must  deter- 
mine that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  task  is  imposed  upon  the 
President  to  promulgate  and  put  into 
effect  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
charged  the  President  with  the  exercise 
of  great  caution  in  handling  the  pro- 
grsmi.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  limit  him  further. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish  to 
yield  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  a  minute  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  they  are  sincere.  I  know 
that  their  motivations  are  as  pure  as 
those  of  any  Senator  who  may  support 
the  amendment.  I  find  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  must  support  the  amend- 
ment. As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said,  it  is  true 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted does  not  go  as  far  as  the  pending 
amendment.  It  is  more  general  in  its 
terms.  I  believe  it  would  probably  have 
more  adequately  covered  the  situation. 
But  it  is  not  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate.  Its  adoption  or  nonadop- 
tion  is  still  in  doubt.  In  that  situation  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  deserves  our 
support. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
U.S.  aid  to  Tito  was  useful  In  helping 
the  Communist  leader  to  establish  a 
position  Independent  of  Stalin.  In  my 
judgment,  that  time  has  passed.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  years  show  that 
despite  our  help  and  despite  isolated 
instances  of  support  for  the  United 
States  in  the  U.N.,  Tito  Is  looking  more 
and  more  to  the  Communist  bloc  for 
guidance  and  support. 

In  the  international  arena,  by  and 
large  and  on  balance,  Tito  is  working 


against  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  against  the  interests 
of  NATO,  and  in  support  of  Soviet  poli- 
cies on  Berlin  and  on  other  points  of 
conflict.  In  the  domestic  sphere  he  is 
certainly  tightening  up  on  the  free  ele- 
ments in  the  Yugoslavic  economic  sys- 
tem. The  recent  imprisonment  of  Djilas 
shows  clearly,  even  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  forget  It,  that  Yugoslavia  is  a 
completely  totalitarian  state.  Commu- 
nists cannot  tolerate  free  discussion.  In 
Russia,  in  China,  or  Yugoslavia,  Tito  is 
working  in  a  manner  directly  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
this  time,  and  therefore  the  temporary 
suspension  of  aid  seems  to  me  to  be 
justified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time?  I  merely  wish  to 
summarize  my  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin intend  to  use  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  not  speak  for 
more  than  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  debate  on  yesterday  and  to- 
day with  respect  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiri].  I  have  lis- 
tened to  his  arguments.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  validity  in  what  he  has  said.  I 
have  also  listened  to  the  argimients  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton].  He  has  pointed  out  what  can 
and  cannot  be  allowed  under  aid  to  Yu- 
goslavia as  it  Is  contemplated  in  the 
pending  bill. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest  and  ap- 
proval to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  frcmi  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1 .  We  have  gone  through  this  mat- 
ter before.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  this  particular  aspect  of  the  aid 
program  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  first  offered  under  a  Republi- 
can administration  and  that  it  has  been 
continued  down  to  the  present  time. 

As  the  distlngmshed  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said,  we  must  have  con- 
fidence in  the  President.  We  had  it  when 
Mr.  Elsenhower  was  In  the  White  House. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  It 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  our  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that 
the  President  has  made  mistakes.  Of 
course  he  has  made  mistakes.  Mistakes 
were  also  made  by  Elsenhower  and  Tru- 
man and  Roosevelt.  So  did  Hoover  and 
Coolldge  and  Harding  and  Wilson  and 
all  the  other  Presidents  make  mistakes 
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and  they  made  them  because  they  were 
human,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope 
we  will  never  see  the  day  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not 
make  mistakes.  When  we  reach  that 
day.  there  will  be  something  wrong  with 
the  President,  and  something  wrong  with 
us  for  electing  him. 

I  have  contacted  the  White  House  on 
this  proposal,  and  I  have  asked  for  a 
statement  as  to  what  the  administra- 
tion's position  is.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  one  of 
the  administrative  assistants  to  the 
President.  In  response  to  my  request, 
this  is  what  he  says: 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  administration's  views  on  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  small  amount  of  aid  (mostly 
Public  Law  480)  we  have  given  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

This  is  a  moment  of  great  delicacy  In 
internal  political  balance  within  the  Com- 
munist world. 

All  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  have  emphasized  this  fea- 
ture: 

All  of  our  intelligence  evidence,  the  re- 
ports of  our  Ambassadors,  and  our  own  ap- 
preciation of  the  relations  we  are  conducting 
with  the  Soviets  point  to  a  struggle  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  putting  the 
Soviets  into  a  more  aggressive  Chinese  pos- 
ture and  those  who  assess  American  strength 
and  determination  for  what  they  are  and 
wish  the  Communist  bloc  to  deal  with  us 
more  realistically  and  peacefully.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  work  in  favor  of 
the  hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  and  elsewhere 
In  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Our  policy  In  giving  small  amounts  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia — 

And,  incidentally,  to  Poland — 

has  been  one  of  assisting  it  to  maintain  some 
freedom  of  maneuver  against   the  Kremlin. 

That  is  what  the  Senators  who  op- 
pose the  Proxmire  amendment  have  been 
emphasizing  time  and  time  again. 

We  have  no  question  that  this  policy  has 
paid  off.  Yugoslavia  is,  of  course,  still  a 
Communist  country,  and  we  are  against 
communism,  but  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  this 
country  exercises  a  continuing  and  signifi- 
cant pressure  in  restraint  of  the  more  ex- 
treme and  aggressive  actions  of  world  com- 
munism. 

And,  incidentally,  so  does  Poland. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  the  whole  of  the 
free  world  than  the  maintenance  of  some 
range  of  choice  within  the  bloc.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  monolithic  unity  under  Soviet 
leadership,  such  as  Stalin  exercised  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period. 

The  proposed  amendment  deprives  the 
President  of  that  discretion  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  President  has  not  abused  that  dis- 
cretion and  would  not  do  so  in  the  future. 
The  executive  branch  is  always  prepared  to 
consult  with  responsible  leaders  of  Congress 
about  the  use  of  aid  for  Yugoslavia  and  to 
!xplain  the  nature  and  Justification  of 
specific  transactions.  This  has  been  our 
practice  in  the  past,  and  It  will  continue  to 
be  so.  As  the  attached  statistics  show,  our 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  limited  in  quan- 
tity and  carefully  restricted  in  content.  I 
do  not  think  the  present  facts  in  any  way 
Justify  a  departure  from  our  past  policy. 


Obviously,  the  behavior  and  public  state- 
ments of  certain  Yugoslav  leaders,  and  the 
continuing  police-state  character  of  the 
Government  stir  natural  resentment  among 
all  Americans,  Our  opposition  to  these  as- 
pects of  Yugoslav  policy  is  clear,  and  In  the 
light  of  such  behavior  the  President  has 
closely  limited  the  forms  of  assistance  which 
he  will  allow.  The  law  as  it  stands  permits 
this  kind  of  flexible  and  immediate  response 
to  favorable  or  unfavorable  developments 
The  amendment  would  remove  all  oppor- 
tunity for  calculated  responses  and  would 
freeze  us  out  of  any  ability  to  affect  affairs 
in  these  countries. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
amendment  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  United 
States.      Tlae    intent   of    the    amendment    is 


obviously  to  oppose  communism — but  If  it 
is  adopted  the  hard-line  Communists  will 
be  delighted. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bundy.  because  it  was  he  whom  I  con- 
tacted at  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  amount  of 
aid  tiiven  Yugoslavia  this  year  under 
title  I.  title  II,  title  III.  and  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  also  incidental  small 
amounts  which  Yugoslavia  is  receiving 
this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Public  Law  480 

Eximbank 

Other 

Title  I 

Titles  II 
an.J  III 

Titli'  IV 

Total 

Tdfal  <in(T  — 

ly.M 

439.2 
27.4 

83.8 

228.3 
14.1 
14.(1 

17.3 

fi-i.  0 
50.0 

614.3 
56.4 

.7 

1%1 

1.3fil  n 

IWJ 

17.3 

147  9 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  if  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  said  that 
my  amendment  would  knock  out  Public 
Law  480  aid.  he  is  wrong.  It  would  not 
do  so.  Apparently  he  has  not  read  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  indicated  that  the  amendment 
would  knock  out  Public  Law  480  aid. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  referring  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  said.  I 
believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
from  which  he  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  read  it 
again?     I  quote  from  the  letter: 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  small  amount  of  aid  (most- 
ly Public  Law  480)  we  have  given  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  apologize:  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
provides  that  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  act  shall  be  suspended.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go 
much  further.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
cut  out  Public  Law  480  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
However,  my  amendment  does  not  do 
that.  I  would  also  like  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  bargain  sale  arrangement  that 
we  have  made  with  Yugoslavia  on  planes, 
under  which  Yugoslavia  has  been  pay- 
ing about  one  thirty-fourth  of  the  price 
of  the  planes  it  has  been  buying. 

What  I  have  said  is  exactly  what  the 
amendment  provides.  I  have  gone  over 
it  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  provides  that  the 
$10  million  economic  development  pro- 
gram cannot  be  provided  in  fiscal  1963. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  moderate 
amendment.    It  provides  that  for  1  year. 


and  1  year  only,  aid  to  Yugoslavia  will  be 
suspended.  The  aid  to  Yugoslavia  that  is 
suspended  is  the  economic  development 
program.  As  I  say,  I  believe  we  can  fully 
justify  going  a  lot  further,  but  this 
amendment  does  not  go  any  further  than 
that. 

I  would  merely  like  to  summarize  my 
argument  on  this  amendment  by  calling 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  is  not  aimed  at 
Tito  because  he  is  a  dictator.  It  is  not 
aimed  at  Yugoslavia  because  it  is  a  Com- 
miuust  country.  It  is  aimed  against 
Yugoslavia  because  Tito  is  now  a  clo.se 
ally  of  Premier  Khrushchev  against  the 
United  States  and  because  Yugoslavia 
is  supporting  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,     There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  active  coexistence  which  Yuizo- 
slavia  has  advocated  under  the  program 
adopted  in  1958.  and  which  Tito  has 
tried  to  advance  in  neutralist  countries, 
con-sists  of  identifying  his  type  of  neu- 
tralism with  the  victory  of  communism 
over  freedom. 

This  is  what  he  is  working  to  achieve, 
not  only  in  Yugoslavia,  but  also  in  Asia" 
and  in  Africa,  and.  in  the  future,  m 
South  American  countries. 

As  I  said  before,  and  as  I  emphasize 
again.  George  Bailey  writing  in  The 
Reporter  has  pointed  out  that: 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  Into  the 
natural  antlcolonlal  reaction  is  the  greatest 
service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to 
the  Communist  cause. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
for  1  year,  on  the  basis  of  Marshal 
Tito's  recent  actions  and  on  the  basis 
of  his  alinement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  will  suspend  this 
modest  amount  of  aid.  I  do  not  believe 
the  amendment  goes  far  enough,  but  I 
beheve  the  Senate  should  be  willing  to 
go  at  least  this  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  with  the  under- 
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standing  that  the  majority  leader  will 
yield  back  the  rerrainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Proxmire  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDIN3  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Cleric.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  to  section  620  cf  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(e)  No  assistance  shall  t>e  furnished  under 
this  Act  and  no  conimoditles  may  be  sold 
or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  any  country  having  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government.  This  restric- 
tion may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  ;n  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  t'Cgin  with  the  prop- 
osition that  aid  granted  to  a  Commu- 
nist country  can  never  be  in  the  inter- 
est and  security  of  the  United  States. 
Aid  granted  to  a  Communist  country 
can  only  be  in  the  interest  of  the  promiil- 
gation  of  international  communism. 

Our  statutes  contain  provisions  which 
declare  that  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
m  the  interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  a.d  to  a  Communist 
country,  such  aid  may  be  granted.  I 
submit  that  on  th'?  ba.sis  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  17  years,  aid  to 
communism  is  always  inimical  to  our 
country.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
believe  the  most  lofty  purposes  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
expanded  so  as  not  to  cover  Yugoslavia 
alone,  but  also  to  ijover  all  Communist 
countries.  That  Is  all  my  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  It  contemplates  declar- 
ing that  our  dolla;-s  and  suiplus  com- 
modities shall  not  oe  given  to  countries 
which  have  Communist  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

Senators  may  asi:  "Why  is  it  always 
detrimental  and  inimical  to  the  United 
States  to  grant  Bid  to  a  Communist 
country?"  When  Me  grant  aid  to  Tito's 
government  in  Yugoslavia,  in  effect  we 
tell  those  15  million  or  17  million  people 
that  the  United  States  looks  with  sym- 
pathy upon  what  Tito  is  doing.  We 
deceive  and  delude  the  citizens  within 
Yugoslavia  into  beJeving  that  oiu-  Gov- 
fi  nmcnt  is  in  sym  Dathy  with  the  Com- 
munist governmen,  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  who  live 
within  the  satellite  nations  want  to  rise 
m  revolt  against  t'ne  yoke  they  have  to 
carry,  a  yoke  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  their  necks  by  international  com- 
inuni.sm.  Howev?r,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  in  Communist  coun- 
tries the  ability  to  revolt,  when  the  peo- 
ple face  the  gun  and  the  noose,  can 
never  become  a  reality.  In  Hungary, 
East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  student?  revolted.  They  re- 
volted, I  say  with  embarrassment,  in 
anticipation  of  aid  from  the  West.    But 


aid  never  came.    Those  revolts  were  all 
subdued. 

In  Communist  China,  the  hungry  and 
starving  people  are  fleeing  to  Hong  Kong. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  any  assertion,  it 
must  come  from  the  people;  and  revolt 
and  assertion  will  not  come  if  we  make 
It  appear  that  the  Communist  govern- 
ments in  control  are  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  I  know  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  Yugoslavs.  I  spe?k  their  language. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  our  Government, 
communism  in  Yugoslavia  would  not  be 
alive  today;  and  if  it  were  alive,  it  would 
be  only  under  the  compulsion  of  the  gun. 
The  Yugoslavs  are  not  a  godless  E>eople. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  surrender  of 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  life  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  They  want  to  pray,  they 
want  to  speak,  they  want  to  think,  and 
they  want  to  own  what  they  create. 
They  want  no  dictator  to  do  their  think- 
ing, their  praying,  their  speaking,  and 
their  writing  for  them.  They  want  free- 
dom. Yet  we  tell  them.  "Accept  your 
Communist  goverrunent." 

In  effect,  the  United  States  has  given 
$2,500  million  to  Yugoslavia,  although 
not  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid: 
much  of  it  has  been  given  through  the 
other  worldwide  agencies  to  which  we 
contribute  and  which  provide  aid  for 
that  country. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  the 
law  today  provides  that  if  aid  is  to  be 
granted  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
must  find  that  Yugoslavia  is  maintaining 
its  independence  from  communism.  I 
cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Yu- 
goslavia is  independent  of  communism. 
Nearly  every  time  we  have  granted  aid 
to  Yugaslavia.  on  the  day  following  Tito 
has  taken  the  rostrum  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  his  fidelity  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  Marxism  has  not  changed  in 
the  least  degree.  If  Senators  will  exam- 
ine the  record,  they  will  find  that  in 
practically  every  instance  Tito  has  made 
declarations  of  the  kind  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. When  within  the  past  7  or  8 
months  the  United  States  provided  him 
with  planes  of  war.  immediately  there- 
after he  reasserted  his  fidelity  to 
communism. 

Can  anyone  say  that  Gomulka.  in  Po- 
land, is  maintaining  his  independence  of 
communism?  It  cannot  be  so  declared 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

Second,  the  law  provides  that  aid  shall 
not  be  given  imless  it  is  found  that  Yu- 
goslavia is  not  participating  in  any  pro- 
gram of  conquest  by  the  Commmiists. 

Just  how  long  will  it  take  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  who  hold 
important  positions  of  public  policy  to 
leani  that  under  the  Marxian  theory 
there  will  be  no  peace  until  the  world  is 
communized?  Every  one  of  the  coun- 
tries with  Communist  forms  of  govern- 
ment is  participating  in  the  program  of 
conquest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  their  subjugation  to  communism. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  aid  shall  not 
be  given — let  us  say  to  Yugoslavia — 
unless  it  is  found  that  the  national  in- 
terest and  the  security  of  our  country 
will  thus  be  served.  I  have  dealt  with 
that  aspect  of  this  problem;  and  I  repeat 


that,  in  my  judgment,  aid  granted  to 
a  Communist  country,  with  Its  re- 
peatedly avowed  and  redeclared  prin- 
ciples, can  never  be  in  the  interest  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  letter  something  was  said  about 
creating  a  monoUthic  unity  of  Com- 
munist nations  under  which  there  would 
be  no  deviation.  If  there  is  to  be  devia- 
tion, it  will  not  come  from  Communist 
governments;  it  will  come  from  people 
who  are  seeking  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  giving  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  we  are  "selling 
down  the  river  "  irredeemably  and  irre- 
trievably the  people  who  are  living  under 
the  domination  of  those  Communist 
go\crnments.  So.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition  I  say  that  we  are  telling 
them.  "Be  content  with  what  you  have. 
We  will  give  you  aid.  and  we  are  giving 
voj  aid" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  more  min- 
utes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  a  Uttle  concerned 
about  the  part  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— although,  as  he  knows,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment — which  refers 
to  the  giving  of  aid  or  assistance  to  a 
country*  with  a  Communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  wonder  whether  that  would 
be  a  little  confusing  from  the  p>oint  of 
view  of  administration.  Just  what  is  a 
countr>-  with  a  Communist  form  of 
government? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  The  law  now  provides 
that  aid  shall  not  be  given  to  a  country* 
that  is  dominated  by  international  com- 
munism. If  that  language  is  susceptible 
of  interpretation,  I  submit  that  the 
language  "any  country  with  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government"  is  likewise 
susceptible  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  L.'^USCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Merely  for  the  sake 
of  clarity,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
state  these  three  points  again.  The 
President  shall  assure  himself,  first,  that 
Yugoslavia — in  this  case — continues  to 
maintain  its  independence.  The  words 
"its  independence  from  communism"  are 
not  used.  I  think  this  provision  means 
that  the  country  is  not  dominated  by 
some  Communist  bloc. 

Second,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  partici- 
pating in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

And,  third,  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  think  I  have 
covered  those  p>oints  in  substance. 

Mr  SPARXMAN.  I.  myself,  have 
wondered  how  it  would  be  p>ossible  to 
define  "a  country  having  a  Communist 
form  of  government." 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  let  me  ask,  how 
can  we  define  "a  country  that  is  domi- 
nated by  international  communism. " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  have  read 
these  three  provisions  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  that  language  is  not  used  in 
them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  any  rate,  I  think 
we  must  meet  this  problem  head  on.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  in  the  face  of  that  language,  we 
are  giving  aid  to  Poland,  which  is  headed 
by  Gomulka.  a  Communist. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  not  aid  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true;  but  we 
are  giving  aid  to  Poland,  even  though 
admittedly  Poland  is  dominated  by  in- 
ternational communism.  Thus,  having 
in  mind  that  the  present  provisions  of 
the  law  are  meaningless,  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  one  person "s  interpretation  they 
allow  the  granting  of  our  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  to  Poland,  I  believe  we  should 
write  into  the  law  this  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, thus  declaring  that  no  form  of  aid 
shall  be  given  to  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  substitute  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  years  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  same 
arguments  that  were  made  against  the 
Proxmire  amendment  apply  to  this 
amendment,  except  this  amendment 
goes  even  further  and  is  more  restrictive 
than  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

I  think  the  entire  question  is  whether 
we  shall  completely  abandon  these 
countries,  and  thus  shall  leave  them  with 
no  hope  of  every  breaking  loose  from 
the  great  monolith  the  Kremlin  seeks 
to  create. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  communism 
or  with  any  Communist  government; 
but  I  do  have  great  faith  and  great  con- 
fidence in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  that  faith  and  that  con- 
fidence today,  and  I  also  had  it  during 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, when  this  policy  was  initiated. 
I  had  confidence  in  President  Eisen- 
hower. I  believed  he  would  not  extend 
our  aid  to  one  of  these  countries  unless 
he  was  convinced  that  these  three  con- 
ditions were  met.  I  believe  he  admin- 
istered this  measure  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly, with  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  at  heart.  I  think  the  same  is 
true  of  President  Kennedy;  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  tie  his  hands  in  this 
field  of  foreign  policy— one  of  the  great- 
est burdens  any  President  has  to  carry. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me,  if  the  other  side  will  do  likewise. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton! asked  me  to  yield  2  minutes  to 
him;  and  I  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  apol- 
ogize to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  using 
some  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  part  of 
what  I  must  say  is  that  I  believe  I  must 
vote  against  his  amendment.  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  original  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  PROXMutEl,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  is  the  safer  and  the  clearer 
amendment. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said 
and  has  said  so  well.  I  would  willingly 
vote  for  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
vide that  no  aid  under  this  act — I  am  not 
sure  I  approve  of  going  into  the  matter 
of  the  disposal  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses— would  go  to  any  Communist 
country,  if  we  can  clearly  define  a  Com- 
munist country. 

If  I  may  have  a  moment,  I  want  to  say. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distingui>shed 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  have  .said  repeat- 
edly that  the  President  can  be  trusted; 
that,  of  course,  the  President  makes  mis- 
takes, and  all  Presidents  do.  but  that  he 
can  be  trusted;  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Coni;ress 
of  the  United  States  has  its  own  respon- 
sibilities. The  President  has  his.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote,  if  I  can  help  it.  to  grant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  au- 
thority to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
aid  a  Communist  countiT-  I  will  not  do 
it  for  President  Kennedy.  I  would  not 
do  it  for  President  Eisenhower,  and  I 
voted  against  it  when  he  was  President. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  Pre.sident. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  confidence  in  the 
President.  We  are  grtting  into  the  habit 
more  and  more  of  sidestepping  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  Con2:ress  and  leaving  it 
to  the  President,  whether  he  asks  for  the 
authority  or  not.  We  have  our  own  sol- 
emn responsibility,  and  I  want  to  see 
come  out  of  this  Chamber  today,  if  pos- 
sible, a  firm,  clear-cut  declaration 
against  putting  our  hands  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and 
using  their  resources  to  aid  any  Com- 
munist country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  it  is  never  in  the  interest  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  to  u.^e  our 
money  to  help  a  Communist  country. 

However,  I  am  ccmpelled  to  vote 
against  the  substitute,  becau.se  I  very 
much  fear  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
some  technical  legal  light  downtown  to 
determine  what  is  a  countiy  with  a  Com- 
munist foiTn  of  government,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  loose  definition,  and  also  be- 
cause I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  want  to 
vote  under  this  act  to  do  somethini:  in 
restraint  of  or  to  control  the  handling 
of  our  food  surplu.ses. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  happens  to 
think  that  now  is  the  time  to  bomb  China 
with  American  food,  with  the  American 
flag,  and  with  a  message  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  think  that  would  be  one 
of  the  best  propaganda  uses  of  our  sur- 
pluses wc  could  ever  devise,  and  it  would 
make  the  Communist  dictatorship 
.'•quirm. 

However,  thr.t  is  fcc.^ide  the  is.Mie.  On 
this  question  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  I  am  conntrain--d  to  vote 


against  his  substitute  because  I  still 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  preferable. 
It  is  completely  plain.  It  names  Yugo- 
slavia and  does  not  leave  any  loopholes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing this  question.  How  can  one  in 
principle  distinguish  Yugoslavia  from 
Poland':'  If  aid  is  denied  to  Yugoslavia, 
on  what  theory  can  it  be  granted  to 
Poland?  If  there  is  a  principle  under- 
lying the  amendment  of  the  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  New  Hampshire, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
explain  to  me  how  he  can  differentiate':' 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  not  differenti- 
ate. I  would  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  if  it  named  Poland,  and,  one 
by  one,  the  countries  the  amendment 
affects.  But  I  am  afraid  of  a  definitioia 
which  says  •■counti->'  having  a  Commu- 
nist form  of  .government."  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  a  Communist  form 
of  government  is.  I  know  what  a  Com- 
munist society  is.  We  know  it  as  a  prac- 
tical matter.  But  some  countries  that 
are  communi.stic  have  legislative  bodies. 
They  may  be  mere  fakes,  and  often  are. 
Some  countries  have  a  semblance  of  a 
democratic  form  of  goverrmcnt.  Others 
do  not. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  entirely  trust 
the  legal  minds  downtown  when  they  go 
to  work  on  some  of  the  legislation  that 
comes  out  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
entirely  trust  them  unless  the  legislation 
is  very,  very  clear  as  to  just  what  it 
means. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  completely 
that  we  should  not  differentiate  in  favor 
of  Poland  as  against  Yugoslavia. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  But  we  are,  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire;  and  if  a  Senator  shall  be 
asked.  On  what  theory  did  you  deny 
aid  to  Tito  and  at  the  same  time  grant 
aid  to  Gomulka?  •  he  will  not  be  able  to 
give  a  rational  answer. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
change  his  amendment  even  to  read  "a 
country  known  to  be  dominated  by  com- 
muni.'^m  or  Marxism,"  I  will  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  accept  that 
modiucatif  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  thr 
Senator  from  Ohio  accept  the  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wiil 
have  to  be  done  by  unanimous  consent, 
now  tliat  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  proposal 

Mr.  COTTON.  In.<=tcad  of  u.sing  the 
words  "having  a  Communist  form  of 
government,"  substitute  the  words 
"knov.-n  to  be  dominated  by  communi.<^m 
or  Marxism." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  difference,  and.  if  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. I  will  accept  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  may  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
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The   amendment    as   modified,   is   as 

follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  24  Insert: 
••(gl  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Asiistance  Act  of  1Q&4,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be  domi- 
nated by  communlsni  or  Marxism.  This  re- 
-•itrictlon  may  not  be  'vaived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained    in  this  Act  " 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  back  tiie  time 
at  ray  disposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  likewise,  and  I 
suggest  the  absenct  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  lime 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cl'.'rk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMA^.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  arrendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr  LauscheI. 
a.s  modified.  Tlie  veas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tne  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPIELE  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  I'Jevada  IMr  Bible). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Bt'RDicK],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrey  I.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Mc^■AMARAl.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mrs.  IvTeuberger  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lland  IMr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVERl,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse)  are  at.sent  on  ofticial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  thai  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  'Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Bible  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  .Mr.  KefauverI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  "Virginia  IMr 
Randolph).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vot« 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  [Mr.  Clari:)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastofe]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  .Senator  from  Oregon 
fMrs,  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler!, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  MortonI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Curtis)  is  ab.sent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold  water!  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr  Case!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  'yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  57. 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

I  No.  77  Leg  I 
YEAS— 57 


AUott 

Engle 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Bartletl 

Kong 

Pearson 

Beall 

Grueniiig 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Robertson 

BOKgS 

Hayden 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

HKkeiUoop<T 

bcolt 

Byrd.  W.  V;. 

Hickcy 

Sniathers 

Cnnnon 

Hill 

Smith  Maine 

Capehart 

Holland 

Stennls 

Carl.'on 

Hruska 

Symington 

Church 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Koatlng 

Thurmond 

Dlrkscn 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Dodd 

Laubche 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Lcing.  Mo 

Williams,  Del 

Dworshak 

Long  La 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Young.  N.  Dak 

EU'^nricr 

MoClPllau 
NAYS— 24 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Javits 

Moss 

Carrol! 

Kerr 

Mu.sk  le 

Case.  N  J 

Long.  Hawaii 

Pell 

Chavez 

Man.sficld 

Prouiy 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Gore 

McGce 

Smith.  Mass 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Monroney 

William-.  N  J 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Bible 

Fulbnght 

Morse 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bu-h 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Case,  S  Diik 

KeXauvcr 

Randolph 

Clark 

McNamara 

Curt  lb 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment,  as 
modified,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Lausche 
amendment,  as  modified,  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Lausche  amendment  is  a  substitute 
for  my  amendment.  Therefore,  I  luider- 
stand  that  the  Lausche  amendment,  as 
modified,  replaces  my  amendment.  As 
a  result,  since  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
my  amendment,  ordinarily  we  would  now 
vote  once  again  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  mine.  But  since  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  has  thus  been  expressed. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn,  and  that  a  voice 
vote  be  taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  my  amendment,  as  now  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, as  amended.  I  Putting  the  ques- 
tion! 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
after  line  24.  it  is  prop>osed  to  add  the 
following : 

iFi  Alter  Section  620  add  the  following 
new  section : 

'Sec.  620A.  Prohibition  Against  Use  of 
Funds  for  Certain  Hichwat  Pt-TiPOSES. — 
None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  making 
any  grant  or  loan  to  any  country  for  the 
reconstruction,  rebuilding,  or  maintenance 
of  any  road  or  highway  in  such  country  In 
the  construction  of  which  United  States 
funds,  either  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants 
have  Ijeen  used  " 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.  Presidents 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  which 
visited  six  Central  American  countries 
where  our  Government  is  constructing 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  Under 
the  provisions  of  many  statutes,  there 
was  written  into  the  law  the  understand- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  and 
the  six  recipient  countries  would  pay 
the  remaining  one-third.  However, 
when  we  visited  those  countries  we  made 
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the  interesting  discovery  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  El  Salvador,  those 
six  recipient  countries  are  paying  their 
one-third  with  our  foreign-aid  money — 
a  distinct  violation  of  this  provision  of 
the  act.  The  act  also  provides  that 
before  these  countries  may  receive  our 
funds,  they  shall  guarantee  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highway. 

There  is  now  a  proposal  that  after  we 
complete  the  construction  of  the  high- 
way— which  now  will  cost  an  additional 
$32  million — these  countries  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  it  with  our  foreign- 
aid  funds.  But  we  do  not  allow  our  own 
States  to  maintain  the  Federal  system 
of  highways  with  Federal  funds;  instead, 
under  the  Federal  highway  program,  no 
State  is  allowed  to  use  Federal  funds  to 
maintain  those  highways.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  proper  that  we  apply  the  same 
standard  in  the  case  of  roads  built  in 
foreign  countries  with  U.S.  Govenunent 
funds. 

After  a  highway  has  been  built  in  a 
foreign  country  with  our  funds,  I  think 
it  entirely  proper  that  the  country  in 
which  the  highway  is  built  maintain  it 
with  its  own  funds.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  adopted.  Otherwise,  this  drain  on  our 
national  treasury  would  continue  indef- 
initely. I  believe  it  is  clear  that  follow- 
ing the  construction  in  other  countries 
of  roads  which  are  built  with  the  use  of 
our  foreign-aid  funds,  those  countries 
should  maintain  the  roads. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment,  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  year  ago  many  of  us  who  supported 
the  administration's  foreign  aid  pro- 
posal did  so  with  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  a  better  administration 
of  the  funds? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes:  and  it  was  on 
that  basis  that  I  supported  every  ves- 
tige of  this  program  after  the  Kennedy 
administration  came  into  office.  But  I 
did  not  support  the  double  standard 
which  existed  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, which  was  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  for  many 
needed  projects  in  our  own  country,  but 
that  Federal  funds  would  be  used  for 
construction  of  similar  and  even  more 
elaborate  projects  in  other  countries,  and 
that  the  funds  contemplated  for  use 
abroad  for  that  purpose  were  sacrosanct 
and  should  not  be  touched  or  reduced. 
That  was  one  reason  why  I  could  not 
support  the  foreign  aid  program. 

A  second  reason  why  I  could  not  sup- 
port it  was  that  it  was  .so  badly  adminis- 
tered and  such  shocking  waste  and  mis- 
use of  funds  characterized  it.  I  made 
these  reasons  amply  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  introduced  amend- 
ments designed  to  rectify  the  situation. 
some  of  which  have  been  adopted. 

However,  when  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration came  in,  there  were  two  impor- 


tant changes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
double  standard  which  existed  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  was  largely 
abolished.  Under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration we  have  resource  development 
in  the  United  States  and  support  for  im- 
portant projects  at  home  which  we  did 
not  have  under  the  preceding  Republi- 
can administration;  and  we  also  have 
the  specific  declarations  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  the  effect  that  it  knew  the  pro- 
gram had  been  badly  administered,  that 
changes  would  be  made,  and  that  cer- 
tain responsibilities  and  reforms  would 
be  required  of  the  foreign  countries  re- 
ceiving our  funds.  In  these  circum- 
stances, last  year  I  voted  right  down  the 
line  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  both  as 
to  legislation  and  appropriations. 

But  now,  unless  the  administration  of 
this  program  is  improved— and  I  see  no 
sign  of  tliat  as  yet — it  will  be  difficult  for 
me  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

I  have  another  question  to  ask:  With 
regard  to  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  I  specifically  know  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  foreign-aid  act,  particu- 
larly its  highway  aspect,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  we  know  of  a  particular  instance 
in  which  a  man  who  left  the  Wyoming 
Highway  Department  and  went  to 
Alaska,  and  who  subsequently  has  left 
the  Alaska  Highway  Department,  now, 
without  consultation  with  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  or  the  Senators  from 
Alaska,  is  on  his  way  to  a  highway  post 
in  the  foreign-aid  hitrhway  program? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That.  I  believe,  is 
correct.  That  man  was  discharged  from 
service  in  the  highway  department  in 
Alaska,  on  the  ground  of  incompetency: 
and  I  understand  he  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience in  Wyoming.  Whether  he  is  an 
employee  of  the  foreign  aid  administra- 
tion I  do  not  know.  The  newspapers  re- 
ported that  he  was  going  to  a  South 
American  country  to  build  roads  there 

Mr.  HICKEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  chair »,  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutos.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  contemj^late 
that  Federal  funds  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  highways  which 
have  been  constructed  by  means  of  either 
our  loans  or  our  grants? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  I 
believe  that  once  we  have  paid  for  the 
construction  of  a  highway  in  a  foreign 
country,  our  funds  should  not  be  used 
indefinitely  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ala.'^ka  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  correct 
to  say  that  under  our  law  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  aid  the  States  to 
maintain  the  Federal  system  of  high- 
ways ? 

Mr  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  Yet 
it  is  proposed  or  contemplated  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  roads  which,  by  means  of  the 
use  of  US.  funds,  have  been  constructed 
in  various  other  countries.  I  believe  that 
would  amount  to  a  double  standard 
which  would  in  my  view  be  improper. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  going  to  help  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  maintain 
their  highways,  I  take  It  the  Senator 
believes  the  same  situation  should  apply 
to  foreign  countries. 

Mr  GRUENING,  I  have  no  objection 
to  tising  foreign  aid  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  which  they  have 
built  with  their  own  funds  if  it  is  nec- 
essary, I  refer  only  to  highways  which 
have  not  been  built  with  our  foreign-aid 
funds, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING,     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  have  participated  in 
the  buildmg  of  the  Inter-American 
Hii  hway  from  the  start.  We  were  cer- 
tainly for  ;t.  and  we  appropriated  money 
for  it.  During  tlie  last  few  years  of  the 
preceding  last  administration  we  pro- 
vided $8  million  to  he  divided  over  4 
years.  The  administration  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
is  on  record,  stating,  "If  you  give  us  the 
money  all  at  once,  we  will  not  ask  you 
for  any  more,"  The  committee  now  has 
a  letter  in  which  $30  million  more  is 
requested. 

I  do  not  v.ant  the  State  Department 
to  make  decisions  for  Congress.  I  am 
not  for  this  idea.  It  is  unfair.  We  were 
told.  "If  you  give  us  $8  million  at  once, 
we  will  not  ask  for  any  more."  Now  the 
administration  wants  $30  million  more, 
I  am  not  going  to  introduce  a  bill  for  it. 

I  want  the  Congress  to  have  something 
to  say  about  what  should  be  done.  The 
State  Depaitment  wants  $30  million 
more.  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  the 
bill. 

Mr  GRLTENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No  man  has  done 
more  to  strengthen  our  Inter-American 
relations  than  has  the  distint:uished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
Inirr-Amei-ican  Hiizhway  is  a  magnifi- 
cent project.  I  have  supported  it  right 
alon?  Some  of  the  figures  we  have  ob- 
tained m  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, however,  were  completely  mislead- 
ing. Wherra.s  the  Department  asked 
for  $2.5  million  to  complete  the  project 
some  time  ago.  which  the  Congress  voted, 
it  now  wants  an  additional  $32  million. 

My  amendment  would  apply  after  we 
have  voted  whatever  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  provide  for  constructive  highways 
in  foreign  lands.  Then  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  the  highways 
would  be.  if  my  amendment  prevails,  on 
the  recipient  countries,  and  not  upon  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  But  I  do  not  trust 
them.  That  is  tlie  difference  between 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  me. 

I  am  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  I  walked  all  over 
it,  I  have  seen  it.  I  know  it  is  good. 
But  the  Department  sent  a  letter  to  my 
committee,  stating.  "Instead  of  giving 
us  $8  million  in  4  years,  if  you  give  it  to 
us  now  we  will  complete  it."  We  did  It 
for  the  previous  administration.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Department  has  writ- 
ten the  committee  another  letter.  It  now 
wants  $30  miUion  more.  I  am  against 
it. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  Senator's 
amendment  limited  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway,  or  does  it  apply  to  any 
country  we  might  be  assisting  in  the 
building  of  a  highway,  and  prohibit  use 
of  the  funds  for  maintenance? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  seeks. 

Mr.  KEATING.    It  is  general  in  scope? 

Mr.  GRUENING,  It  is  general  in 
scope,  becau.se  the  principle  applies 
everywhere. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
inform  us  whether  or  not  at  this  time 
funds  are  being  used  under  the  program 
for  the  maintenance  of  highways  apart 
from  the  Inter-American  system? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  been  told  that  after  we  complete 
the  Inter-American  Highway  with  the 
addition  of  another  $32  million,  pro- 
posals will  be  made  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  use  of  this  money  to 
maintain  the  highway;  and  that  is  what 
I  oppose, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  that  be  in  the 
coming  year? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  A  provision  of  the 
kind  described  should  be  written  into  the 
act  so  that  countries  now  in  the  process 
of  receiving  the  money  can  make  prep- 
arations for  the  training  of  road  main- 
tenance personnel.  Another  2  years  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  In  that  period  our 
public  roads  engineers  should  be  able  to 
help  train  personnel  in  the  public  works 
administrations  of  those  countries  to 
maintain  the  road.  After  all,  that  is  a 
part  of  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  We  are  not  giving  the.se 
countries  money  alone;  we  are  trying  to 
give  them  training  and  education.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  not 
only  to  grant  or  lend  them  money,  but 
to  train  them  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING,     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  for  foreign  aid, 
for  roads,  for  schools,  for  water  pollu- 
tion control,  for  any  public  purpose.  We 
have  helped  in  connection  with  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

The  Inter-American  Highway  is  that 
part  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  from 
the  US,   border   to  Colombia.     I  have 


worked  on  it  like  a  slave.  But  I  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  one  administration 
asked  my  committee  to  give  it  $8  million 
at  once  and  it  would  be  through.  Now 
the  Department  writes  me  a  letter  asking 
me  to  "introduce  a  bill  to  give  us  $32 
million  more." 

Before  I  introduce  any  such  proposed 
legislation.  I  want  to  know  why;  and  I 
ask  that  question  in  all  kindness.  I 
know  those  people.  I  can  say  the  "Hail 
Mary"  in  Spanish  with  the  best  of  them. 
But  Uncle  Sam's  rights  should  be  se- 
cured. I  will  be  switched  if  I  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  give  $32  million  to  keep 
some  local  politicians  in  jxiwer,  in  spite 
of  the  committee  that  my  good  friend 
belongs  to. 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  hope  that  during 
the  debate  the  facts  will  be  brought  out 
with  respect  to  what  other  aid  is  in- 
volved in  addition  to  the  aid  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  agree  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  a  double  objective? 
It  provides  economic  aid;  and  it  is  also, 
concomitantly,  is  suposed  to  train  people 
in  the  wise  use  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  we  have  in  mind 
merely  thrusting  money  upon  these 
people,  leaving  them  in  a  state  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  use  of  funds, 
the  money  would  be  more  than  wasted. 
Damage  would  be  done.  There  would 
be  a  great  disillusionment.  We  would 
open  the  way  to  communism  and  to 
Castroism. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  if  the  funds  to  com- 
plete it  are  secured,  it  will  take  another 
2  or  3  years  to  complete  the  work. 
Meanwhile,  our  public  roads  officials 
would  be  supervising  the  work,  and  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  train  the  highway 
administration  E>ersonnel  of  the  six  Re- 
publics how  to  maintain  the  highway 
which  has  been  built.  They  are  working 
on  that  highway  now.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able that  in  such  a  length  of  time  they 
should  be  able  to  train  the  people  who 
will  maintain  the  highway  if  the  people 
in  those  countries  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge now?  They  ought  to  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  during  the  20 
years  of  building  of  the  highway. 

Otherwise,  this  would  become  a  bot- 
tomless pit  into  which  to  pour  money 
for  maintenance  of  roads  all  over  the 
world.  It  would  stifle  enterprise  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  countries 
involved. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  make  these  remarks 
for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

We  have  built  the  road.  The  bulk  of 
the  cost  has  been  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayers.  Why  should  not  the  people 
of  those  countries  do  something  to  main- 
tain the  road?  In  the  so-called  diplo- 
matic enterprises  engaged  in  by  the 
State  Department,  the  American  tax- 
payer is  asked  to  maintain  the  roads 
and  to  keep  them  up. 

I  like  the  people  south  of  the  border 
so  well  that  I  want  them  to  do  their 


share.  I  want  to  permit  them  to  help 
keep  up  the  roads. 

The  good  thing  we  have  done  for  those 
people  is  to  build  the  roads.  Roads 
bring  enterprise.  People  are  able  to  see 
their  relatives.  They  can  go  to  town 
to  buy  merchandise.  The  cars  which 
travel  on  the  roads  come  from  Cleveland 
and  from  Detroit. 

I  know  what  this  is  all  about.  I  say 
these  things  in  all  sincerity.  Not  more 
than  one  out  of  a  hundred  knows  the 
Latin  American  people  better  than  I  do. 
But  I  know  their  philosophy  and  their 
understanding  of  life.  These  people 
either  are  quite  poor  or  very  rich. 

I  should  like  to  apply  a  little  of  the 
American  democracy  to  the  poor  fellow, 
the  Mexican  of  Spanish  extraction. 
That  is  my  only  interest.  I  should  like 
to  have  them  act  as  we  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment,  not  at 
all  because  I  am  in  favor  of  a  taking 
over  by  our  country  of  all  maintenance 
costs  of  all  highways,  whether  they  be 
the  Inter- American  Highway  and  the 
Rama  Road  or  numerous  other  high- 
ways in  other  countries  which  we  have 
helped  to  build,  but  because  I  think  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  is  against  our 
own  interest  and  against  the  interests 
of  many  of  our  people  who  are  carrying 
on  work  important  to  us  and  to  the 
friendly  neighboring  countries  along  the 
highways  we  have  helped  to  build. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  I  have  traveled 
over  practically  every  foot  of  it,  on  two 
occasions.  In  my  judgment,  we  went 
into  that  project  not  wholly  because  we 
wished  to  help  our  neighbors  but  also 
because  it  was  of  very  material  impor- 
tance to  us  to  have  land  access  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  know  that  was  one 
of  our  objectives. 

It  happened  that  I  handled  the  hear- 
ings in  the  committee  so  ably  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  some  years  ago 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member 
of  his  committee.  I  well  remember  that 
the  question  of  access  for  ourselves  to 
the  Panama  Canal  was  a  matter  of  real 
importance. 

It  would  not  make  sense  for  us  to  put 
up  two-thirds  of  the  cost — not  of  the 
entire  mileage,  because  Mexico  built  the 
1.600 -odd  miles  within  Mexico  itself — 
in  the  small  countries,  which  have  about 
half  the  mileage,  and  then  sit  back  and 
say,  "No  matter  how  impassable  the  road 
should  become,  due  to  a  want  either  of 
facihties  or  of  know-how  or  of  money  on. 
the  part  of  our  neighbors  who  are  vitally 
affected,  we  will  not  take  any  part,  either 
through  loans  or  grants,  in  maintaining 
it  and  keeping  it  in  operating  shape  as 
an  important  trunk  highway."  I  do  not 
think  that  would  make  sense. 
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Mr.  President,  in  addition,  there  are 
many  other  highways  in  which  we  have 
made  investments.  In  Guatemala,  in  El 
Salvador,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  perhaps  in 
every  other  Central  American  country, 
though  I  cannot  speak  for  everyone, 
there  are  highways  traversing  the  agri- 
cultural areas,  the  rich  areas  of  those 
nations,  upon  which  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  and  various  other  investing  and  pro- 
ducing companies  are  carrying  on  opera- 
tions which  are  important  to  us  and 
important  to  the  economies  of  those 
countries.  Shall  we  say  that  we  have  no 
interest  in  those  highways  because  we 
have  contributed  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  construction?  Shall  we  say  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  make  a  loan,  if  a  loan 
is  required  by  reason  of  a  landslide? 

I  went  through  a  landslide  area  in  the 
Selegua  Canyon,  where  my  distinguished 
friend  also  visited.  We  saw  a  disaster 
brought  on  by  a  cataclysm  of  nature, 
which  caused  damage  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Not  only  that,  but  27 
lives  were  lost. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  distinguished 
friend  reminds  me  that  27  lives  were  lost. 
Shall  we  say  that  such  an  untoreseen 
accident  as  that  would  not  justify  us  in 
lending — the  amendment  covers  both 
loans  and  grants — or  granting  to  one  of 
our  friends  in  such  a  situation  of  dis- 
aster money  to  open  up  and  to  put  in 
operating  condition  an  important  trunk 
highway? 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  permit  an  interruption? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  gladly  to  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  Senator  is  sayino;.  but  I  do 
not  want  the  amendment  to  go  through 
and  to  have  the  Government  make  loans 
or  grants  to  do  unnecessary  things,  and 
then  have  people  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  ask  for  S32  million 
more.    That  is  the  only  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
gladly  grant  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
both  the  jurisdiction  and  the  good  sense 
to  deal  with  any  such  legislation  before 
his  committee  as  it  should  be  dealt  with. 
I  am  now  talking  about  what  is  proposed 
in  the  amendment,  under  which  it  would 
be  stated  that  we  could  not  lend  or  grant 
any  of  our  money  for  road  maintenance 
regardless  of  the  need,  to  a  friendly  na- 
tion we  might  have  helped  to  build  the 
road.  In  the  case  of  the  six  weaker  na- 
tions on  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
we  put  up  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  funds.  It  would  be  said  that  we  could 
not  make  any  grant  or  any  loan  which 
would  allow  our  country  to  keep  in  an 
operating  condition  the  highway  which 
is  important  to  us  or  important  to  indus- 
tries financed  by  American  money. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  May  I  interrupt  my 
friend  again? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  additional 
minutes? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  more  min- 
utes. Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  On  the  Mexican  bor- 
der there  is  a  place  called  El  Capon, 
2.000  feet  high.  The  road  cannot  be  built 
there  in  3  months.  It  cannot  be  built  in 
6  months. 

I  could  take  the  Senator  to  places  on 
the  Costa  Rican  and  Panamanian 
borders  thousands  of  feet  hiuh.  He 
has  probably  been  there.  We  cannot 
build  a  road  through  there  for  $100,000, 
I  know  it.  The  only  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  if  we  are  to  give  them 
the  money  now,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
money  expended  from  the  public  works 
appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comment. 
I  wish  to  make  one  other  suggestion.  I 
have  been  down  along  the  mileage  of 
the  Rama  Road.  We  agreed  to  build 
that  road.  We  are  now  completing  it. 
It  is  a  defense  road  that  extends  from 
the  Caribbean  to  the  Pacific.  No  such 
road  across  Nicaragua  previously  exi.sted. 
By  a  provision  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, shall  we  bind  ourselves  not  to  lend 
or  to  grant  money  if  such  loan  or  grant 
should  become  necessary  to  keep  in  op- 
erable condition  a  highway  which  is  as 
important  as  that  one?  I  have  dealt 
only  with  the  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  I  am  told  by  my  distingui.shcd 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sp.ark.man!,  the  Senator  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  that  in  dozens  of  countries  there 
are  highways  which  we  have  helped  to 
build,  or  built,  or  loaned  money  to  en- 
able them  to  be  built,  which  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  economy  of 
friendly  nations  which  we  are  trying  to 
help  and  trying  to  get  in  a  more  inde- 
pendent situation.  Shall  we  say  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  go  an  inch  farther, 
regardless  of  what  effect  our  failure  to 
do  so  would  have  on  our  planning  and 
our  programs?  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  personally  love  the 
ruUng  family  of  Nicaragua,  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  politically  or  philo- 
sophically. Nevertheless,  the  best  job 
ever  done  was  the  building  of  the  Rama 
Road.  The  Rama  Road  will  mean  moic 
to  the  economy  of  Nicaragua  than  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  I  have  been 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
eaten  American  roast  beef  with  the  road- 
builder  from  North  Carolina  who  is 
building  that  road.  It  will  mean  dollars 
and  cents.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  families  in  that  area.  It  is  the  best 
road  of  all  the  roads  we  are  building. 
It  is  a  road  arranged  between  Roosevelt 
and  Somoza.  We  promised  to  build  that 
road  for  the  Nicaraguans.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  Rama  Road.  That  road 
means  more  to  Central  America  than 
even  the  Inter-American  Highwav. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  doubtless  correct.  In  fact,  in 
the  event  of  a  blockage  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  either  through  enemy  attack  or 
natural  disaster,  that  road  would  be  the 
easiest  and  most  traversable  road  across 


the  continent  which  would  be  available 
to  us.  Notwithstanding  our  recognition 
of  that  fact,  and  the  fact  we  put  up  much 
of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
road,  shall  we  say  that  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  continuing  the  maintenance 
of  the  road?  I  do  not  think  we  should 
take  that  position,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  will  take  that  position. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  under  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  Congre.ss  the  Central  American 
countrie.s  are  required  to  pay  one-third 
of  the  con.struction  cost,  and  that,  with 
the  excijHion  of  San  Salvador,  the  one- 
third  has  been  paid  almost  wholly  out 
of  our  own  foreign  aid  funds? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  cost  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  six  Central  American  coun- 
tries, and  not  a  dime  by  us  in  Mexico. 
Mexico  has  constructed  half  of  the  whole 
mileage  of  the  Inter-American  Hiuhv.ay 
from  her  own  funds.  I  am  aware  that 
some  fund.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time   of   the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yifld  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  funds  of  the  type  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  have  gone  into  the 
Central  American  part  of  the  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Not  merely  some, 
but  practically  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, with  their  small  populations  and 
their  small  budgets,  have  undertaken  a 
tremendous  task  to  do  the  part  that  they 
have  assumed.  I  thought  we  went  into 
the  project  to  try  to  help  them  and  to 
help  ounselves  as  well.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  our  saying  that  once  constructed,  we 
are  through  with  the  project,  regardless 
of  whether  the  roads  are  maintained  or 
not. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  it  would  be  of  great  help  to 
those  countries  with  whom  we  have  been 
working  for  a  decade  or  more  in  build- 
ing roads,  if  they  knew  the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  the  road  would  fall 
upon  them  when  it  is  completed  in  2 
years?  Would  they  not  make  an  effort 
to  learn  how  to  maintain  the  highway, 
and  to  be  self-sufficient  in  doing  so? 
Does  the  Senator  further  know  that  title 
23,  section  212,  specifically  provides  that 
we  shall  build  no  highways  unless  the 
governments  of  those  countries  have 
agreed  to  maintain  them?  The  section 
reads  as  follows: 

(5)  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
said  highway  after  Its  completion  in  condi- 
tion adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  present 
and  future  traffic. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  provision  of  the  law  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  since  I  handled  that  stat- 
ute in  the  hearings  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 
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Some  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  have  not  gone  the 
limit  in  meeting  their  obligations.  Oth- 
ers have.  When  they  have  gone  the  lim- 
it in  meeting  their  obligations,  I  do  not 
believe  in  tying  our  hands  so  that  we 
cannot  help  them.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  earlier  today  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  proposed  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
offered.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  agreed  to.  I  made  the  point, 
which  I  discussed  somewhat  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  he  was  using 
as  a  basis  of  his  argimient  facts  that  he 
had  ascertained  with  reference  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  his  amendment  would  have 
a  worldwide  effect  and  would  apply  to 
programs  all  over  the  world.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  has 
made  a  very  telling  argument,  even  with 
reference  to  the  Inter-American  High- 
way, and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Rama  Road.  That  is  an  example  of 
what  we  might  run  into.  It  is  a  road  that 
we  built  or  helped  to  build.  It  certainly 
served  an  interest  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  defense  project  in  every  practical 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Have  we  not  built 
roads  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  other 
areas  in  which  we  have  a  real  interest, 
and  would  not  those  roads  be  covered 
by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  There  is  a 
road  from  Saigon  running  north,  as  I 
recall.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  check 
me  too  closely  on  the  distance,  but  I 
think  it  went  in  450  kilometers  to  open 
up  the  country.  It  was  a  defense  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment 
would  prevent  any  funds  being  used  to 
maintain  that  road,  even  though  we 
might  feel  that  to  maintain  it  would  be 
very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
Is  absolutely  right.  That  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. We  built  one  road  in  Cambodia, 
to  connect  Phnom  Penh  with  the  sea- 
coast  harbor  which  serves  the  country. 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  President,  but  as 
we  move  into  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  do  is  to  help  people  build  roads. 
Most  of  these  countries  do  not  have  road- 
building  know-how.  They  do  not  have 
roadbuildlng  technicians.  They  do  not 
have  the  technicians  that  are  necessary 
to  help  build  the  roads.  In  the  ex- 
change with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
earlier  today  I  believe  he  agreed  with 
me  in  that  connection,  and  said  we  ought 
to  have  some  kind  of  program  to  train 
technicians.  I  believe  he  is  right.  We 
ought  to  have  a  program  to  train  tech- 
nicians. However,  one  does  not  train 
roadbuildlng  technicians  overnight. 
Road  maintenance  is  quite  a  problem.  It 
is  quite  an  undertaking.  We  ought  not 
to  build  a  road  unless  we  will  help  main- 
tain it  until  the  people  in  the  country 
are  capable  of  maintaining  it  them- 
selves.   I  mean  from  a  technical  sense, 


that  is.  We  must  provide  for  it  in  some 
way.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way 
to  get  around  that  problem  if  we  are 
to  carry  on  this  program. 

I  suppose  we  could  pick  out  many  in- 
stances. It  is  true  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  new  nations  of  the  world,  but  also 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  related  the  whole  proposal  to 
the  one  road,  the  Inter-American  High- 
way. There  are  a  great  many  South 
American  countries  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  which  need  roads.  I  have 
traveled  over  some  very  fine  roads  in 
South  American  countries.  I  have  been 
in  other  countries  which  have  virtually 
no  roads  at  all,  and  which  have  no  tech- 
nicians who  can  build  roads  and  help 
maintain  them. 

The  Senator's  amendment  virtually 
says  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw 
from  roadbuildlng.  That  is  about  what 
it  says.  It  says  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  usually  recognized  that  road- 
building  is  one  of  the  most  important 
early  steps  to  be  taken  in  an  underde- 
veloped country.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska  that  I  wish  very  much  he 
would  agree  to  withhold  his  amendment 
and  let  us  in  our  conference  report, 
which  will  be  filed,  take  up  this  problem 
and,  insofar  as  it  is  necessary,  treat  with 
it  in  connection  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor and  his  subcommittee  found  to  exist 
in  Central  America,  and  treat  with  this 
problem  of  technicians. 

After  all.  this  is  an  administrative 
matter  so  far  as  the  whole  program  is 
concerned.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  agree  to  that  kind  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment  I  have  no  doubt  that 
officials  of  the  State  Department  would 
rush  up  to  the  conference  committee 
and  tell  them  that  the  amendment 
would  ruin  the  whole  program.  They 
have  done  that  time  and  time  again 
with  respect  to  amendments  that  were 
good  amendments.  We  are  always  told 
that  it  would  ruin  the  whole  program. 

An  amendment  which  I  sponsored  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  74  to  16.  It  tried  to  prevent  some 
increases  in  the  rate  of  the  interest  pay- 
ment on  loans  that  were  made  to  Latin 
American  countries.  In  conference  the 
State  Department  said  it  would  ruin  the 
whole  program  if  we  did  not  allow  the 
Latin  American  moneylenders  to  have 
their  way  in  increasing  the  interest 
rates,  to  triple  and  quadruple  the 
amount  of  interest  on  the  money  we 
loaned  them. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  amendment 
on  highway  maintenance  voted  up  or 
down.  Whatever  the  result,  I  hope  these 
countries  will  be  given  to  understand 
that  once  we  build  a  road  with  our  funds 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  train  the 
people  in  those  countries  to  maintain  it, 
after  it  is  built,  they  will  be  expected 
thereafter  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  had  brought  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  where  we  would  have  had  an 


opportunity  to  get  some  information  en 
it,  and  to  find  out  to  what  extent  we 
are  engaged  in  roadbuildlng  all  over 
the  world  in  various  countries. 

We  are  faced  with  an  amendment 
that  is  brought  to  us  cold,  so  to  speak. 
It  has  not  even  been  printed.  It  is  not 
lying  on  Senators'  desks.  We  are  asked 
to  pass  upon  it.  We  are  asked  to  pass 
on  a  program  that  is  as  complex  as  this 
one  is.  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
so  well  pointed  out.  It  is  not  my  con- 
ception of  the  way  we  ought  to  legislate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  one  matter  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  make  further  comment, 
and  that  is,  that  the  building  of  these 
roads  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
development  of  better  understanding 
and  peaceful  adjustments  between 
neighboring  countries.  I  had  the  honor, 
representing  the  Senate,  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
where  it  crosses  from  Nicaragrua  into 
Costa  Rica.  The  border  between  these 
two  countries  had  been  closed  for 
months.  There  had  been  some  pitched 
battles  along  the  border.  The  customs- 
house  on  one  side  had  been  shot  to 
pieces,  and  everyone  in  it  killed.  Yet 
on  this  occasion  there  were  thousands 
of  people  gathered  from  both  countries. 
Immediately  after  the  dedication  was 
completed,  hundreds  of  automobiles 
drove  from  Costa  Rica  into  Nicaragua 
and  from  Nicaragua  into  Costa  Rica. 

There  simply  is  no  way  of  estimating 
the  value  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
helping  to  build  better  understanding 
and  more  cordial  relations,  not  just  by 
the  building  of  the  road  but  also  in 
keeping  it  open  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  ideas  and  of 
commerce. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
prevail  in  his  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an 
underdeveloped  country  which  we  try  to 
help.  Certain  basic  things  are  involved. 
One  of  them  is  roads.  Then  there  are 
transportation,  communication,  utilities, 
sanitation,  and  education.  Those  are 
the  basic  things  that  we  start  with  in 
trying  to  help  a  country.  I  just  cannot 
see  crippling  a  program  like  this. 

Mr.  MAGNTTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  had  con- 
stant criticism  of  roadbuildlng  under 
the  foreign  aid  program,  although  not 
of  the  basic  principle  of  building  roads. 
The  criticism  h&s  been  directed  to  the 
building  of  roads  in  certain  places  in- 
stead of  in  other  places;  the  building  of 
them  in  one  place  in  preference  to  an- 
other place. 

The  same  situation  was  true  in  the 
beginning  with  respect  to  our  own  road- 
building  programs.  We  finally  made  the 
States  submit  plans.  If  the  plan  looked 
reasonable  and  feasible,  we  would  go 
ahead.  My  question  is,  what  control  do 
we  have  over  a  country  to  whom  we  give 
road  money  to  see  that  it  uses  it  for  the 
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best  possible  use?  Of  course  there  is  al- 
ways an  argument  as  to  where  the  road 
should  be  located. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  country  must 
submit  a  plan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  it  submit  a 
plan? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes.  It  must 
submit  a  plan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  as  a  State 
must  submit  a  plan  in  this  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  In  many 
countries  the  purpose  of  the  road  is  to 
connect  economic  areas.  In  the  case  of 
the  road  in  South  Vietnam,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  it  not  only  con- 
nects different  parts  of  the  country  use- 
ful from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
also  from  a  defense  standpoint.  I  do 
not  know  this  for  a  fact,  but  I  daresay 
that  we  are  making  splendid  use  of  that 
road  today  as  a  defense  highway. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wi.'Jh  to  add  this 
personal  note.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  I  are  not  expert 
roadbuilders.  However,  at  one  time, 
about  23  years  ago.  we  were  members 
of  the  International  Highway  Commis- 
sion. We  found  some  problems  con- 
nected with  roadbuilding.  We  finally 
ended  up  with  the  Alaskan  Highway  to 
Alaska.  It  was  not  located  where  we 
wanted  it  to  be  located.  We  still  are 
having  trouble  with  the  location. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  motivated  to  some  extent  by 
his  experience  when  he  speaks  about 
the  building  of  roads  in  other  coun- 
tries, when  they  are  built  at  a  certain 
location  instead  of  what  is  considered  a 
better  location.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  strict  looking  at  the  plans  that  the 
countries  have  for  roadbuilding.  I  say 
that  because  when  we  go  into  some  of 
these  countries,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  location  of  roads  is  apparent. 
As  we  all  know,  in  State  legislatures  it 
was  diflRcult,  at  first,  to  get  a  road  plan 
adopted  if  the  plan  did  not  include  the 
putting  of  the  road  in  the  area  served 
by  a  particular  legislator.  We  got  out  of 
that  habit.  However,  in  some  parlia- 
ments that  is  not  true.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Alabama  say  that 
there  is  some  strict  surveillance  of  the 
plans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is.  The 
plans  have  to  be  submitted.  I  think  we 
can  rest  assured  that  very  close  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  nothing 
that  subjects  itself  to  more  logrolling, 
as  it  is  called,  in  legislatures  or  admin- 
istrative bodies  than  the  building  of 
roads,  unless  we  watch  it  very  carefully, 
as  any  Governor  can  testify. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  much  sym- 
pathy with  and  understanding  of  the 
point  of  view  which  was  submitted  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
think  he  has  much  in  favor  of  his  side  of 
the  question.  Nevertheless.  I  think  that 
when  the  United  States  builds  a  road 
in  another  country,  it  should  be  essen- 
tially a  part  of  our  program  to  train 
local  people  who  are  associated  with  us, 
so  that  when  we  leave  the  country,  we 
will  not  be  asked  indefinitely  to  main- 
tain the  Foads. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree.  If  the 
Senator  would  modify  his  amendment  so 
as  to  provide  that  kind  of  requirement. 
I  would  go  along  with  him:  in  fact,  he 
suggested  earlier  in  the  day  that  he 
might  do  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  trouble  is  that 
no  time  limit  would  be  provided.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  vote  the  amendment  into 
the  bill,  the  countries  which  receive  our 
aid  will  thereafter  be  on  notice  that  dur- 
ing the  remaining  years  of  the  program, 
they  must  become  knowledgeable  and 
be  able  to  assist  us  and  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  building 
roads  in  Central  America  for  20  years. 
During  those  20  years  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  road  agencies  of  those  countries 
would  learn  something  about  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  so  that  when 
we  left,  after  having  put  over  $100  mil- 
lion into  new  road  construction,  they 
would  have  the  know-how  to  maintain 
the  roads.  Actually,  such  a  provi.sion  is 
in  the  act.  The  act  requires  the  coun- 
tries to  do  that.  The  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
shall  not  be  used  to  nullify  lemslatioii 
passed  by  Congress.  The  act  provides 
that  before  we  build  the  inter-American 
highway  in  Central  America,  those 
countries  shall  agree  to  maintain  it  after 
we  have  concluded  our  work. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  with  rt.'^pect 
to  the  States? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No;  it  is  with  re- 
spect to  Central  America.  The  act  so 
provides;  I  read  the  provision  earlier. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  was  speaking  of  the 
Federal-State  relationship  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    No. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.      Mr.    President.    I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  i . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  yielded  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  my  privilege 
during  1958  to  travel  the  entire  length 
of  the  so-called  Inter-American  High- 
way, and  in  my  report  to  the  Congress. 
contained  in  docimient  No.  13  of  the 
86th  Congress.  1st  session.  I  made  some 
reference  to  the  highway  and  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

I  was  accompanied  part  of  the  way  on 
this  trip  in  visiting  the  highway  by  Mr. 
Prentice  Julian,  who  was  division  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road.s. 

I  was  informed  in  1958  that  this  road 
would  be  completed  in  1961  and  that  we 
would  appropriate  enough  funds  then  to 
complete  the  highway.  I  understand 
now  they  are  30-some-odd  million  dol- 
lars short. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
observations  as  they  appear  on  page  185 
through  199  of  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  document  No.  13.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inter-American  Highw.w 

Dnriir;  the  course  of  my  visit  throu!?h  Cen- 
tral  and   South    America    I    had   occasion    to 


closely  Inspect  the  work  now  being  cl  ne.  and 
that  which  has  been  completed,  on  the  Inter- 
.^merican  Highway 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  completion  of 
this  great  highway  Is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Not  only  will  completion  of  thLs  highway 
bring  economic  benefits  to  all  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  it  passes,  but  many, 
many   more    advantages    will    come 

For  one  thing,  this  ribbon  of  roclc.  black- 
top, steel,  and  concrete  will  more  closely  hnk 
the  United  States  with  our  nelghb<irs  to  the 
south.  Through  this  pathway.  US  tourists 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  more  closely 
know  our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  vice 
versa . 

But  what  is  more  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
construction  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
will  assist  in  achieving  political  stability  in 
all  of  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
Plans  are  now  underway  to  erect  Joint  cus- 
tomhouses at  the  border  so  that  officials  of 
adjoining  countries  can  do  their  work  under 
the  same  roof  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
movement  of  visitors. 

In  the  past,  distrust  and  ignorance  ot  the 
ways  and  motives  of  other  countries  have 
erected  visible  barriers  between  ourselves 
and  our  friends  to  the  south  of  us.  and  in- 
deed, among  them.selves  However,  with  a 
free  and  equal  exchange  between  these  coun- 
tries, made  possible  by  a  through  highway. 
these  barriers  should  soon  fall. 

li  has  long  been  one  of  my  contentions 
that  the  shadows  of  fear  which  envelop 
one  country  and  turn  it  against  its  neighbor 
are  generally  thadows  of  ignorance— -of  n^t 
knowing  what  neighbors  are  really  like  So. 
I  believe  it  is  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Of  course  there  are  serious  economic  and 
political  probkm.s  which  sometimes  divide 
the  nations  in  Latin  America,  and  the  build- 
ing of  this  highway  will  by  no  means  dis- 
pose of  them  overniglit 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  Inter-American 
Highway,  when  completed,  will  bring  about 
a  better  atmo.'^phere  in  which  those  prnb- 
lems  can  carefully  and  freely  be  discus.'^ed 
In  short,  it  will  aid  in  dispelling  the  fear  that 
exists  among  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
I  was  gratified  to  see  that  so  much  work 
has  already  been  completed  on  this  high- 
way. 

On  my  entire  trip  along  the  highway, 
from  Guatemala  City  to  Panama  City,  I  was 
accompanied  by  Mr  Prentice  Julian,  the  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  overall  super- 
vision  of   the  highway 

Headquarters  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Ro;\ds  per.^onnel  working  on  the  Int-er- 
American  Highway  is  located  in  San  Jose 
Each  country  In  Central  America  where  por- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Highway  are 
under  construction  has  a  district  engineer 
who  advises  and  svipervlses  construction  of 
the  highway  through  the  country  to  which 
he  is  attached. 

I  rode  or  flew  over  practically  the  entire 
3.173  miles  beginning  on  the  Texas  border, 
then  on  to  Panama  City.  The  road  traverses 
many  miles  of  mountainous  country. 

I  understand  that  go<3d  material  for  build- 
ing the  road  after  it  is  graded  is  scarce  and 
sometimes  must  be  hauled  from  great  dis- 
tances. After  the  road  is  graded  and  a 
smooth  surface  made,  a  layer  of  large  hard 
rocks  is  put  over  the  surface.  Then  a  layer 
of  .small  rocks  is  added  after  which  asphalt 
mixed  with  gravel  Is  applied. 

I  would  say  that  the  two  layers  of  roi  k. 
after  being  crushed  and  smoothed  over. 
measure  at  least  18  inches  in  thickness.  A 
good  base  is  built  before  applying  the  asphalt. 
I  was  Informed  that  because  of  cave-ins 
on  the  roadbed  due  to  excessive  rains,  which 
of  course  adds  to  the  cost,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  asphalt  layer  from  2  Inches 
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to  about  11-2  Inches  in  thickness  in  some 
stretches  of  the  ru.id  mi  .i,s  to  cnmpipte  the 
road   within   the   estimaTes   rece:.;..    i!i.:df 

The  Inter-American  Highway  is  considered 
to  begin  at  the  United  States-Mexico  border 
pt  Nuevo  Laredo  and  ext,ends  across  the 
countries  of  Mexico.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  into 
Panama,  terminating  at  the  Panama  Canal 
near  Panama  City. 

The  entire  1.600  miles  across  Mexico  hais 
been  improved  to  bituminous  surfacing  by 
the  Ouvernment  of  Mexico  without  outside 
fin.inclal  assi.'^tance.  The  highway  system  in 
Mexico  has  been  developed  Uj  the  point 
where  three  additional  acceptable  alternate 
iMUtes  from  the  US.  border  to  Mexico  City 
are  now  available. 

In  Guatemala,  the  grading  and  minor 
drainage  structures  are  virtually  completed 
on  the  first  176  miles  from  the  Mexican 
l).jrder  south.  Work  is  underway,  or  soon 
to  be  begun,  on  some  20  bridges  which  will 
complete  the  major  drainage  structures 

Pr'iposals  for  surfacing  these  176  miles 
have  been  invited  for  a  public  bidding  in 
late  November.  From  37  miles  uortli  of 
Guatemala  City  t<j  35  miles  south,  tlie  road 
has  a  bituminous  surfacing  About  25  per- 
cent of  this  surfacing,  some  18  miles,  has 
been  built  by  Guatemala  without  US  par- 
ticipation. 

Tlie  central  57  mlleson  the  section  between 
Guatemala  City  and  El  Salvador  is  under 
construction  to  grading  and  drainage 
structures  With  the  work  about  65-percent 
complete  the  contractor  has  encountered 
tmanclal  dltrirultle.s  and  oi>eratlons  have 
been  stispended  pending  arrangements  with 
the  bonding  company  for  completion  of  the 
woik.  The  12  miles  next  to  t!ic  El  Salvador 
border  have  betn  surfaced 

The  entire  195  miles  acro.-is  E!  Salvador 
have  been  Improved  to  a  bituminous  sur- 
facing. Most  of  the  wi.rk  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  performed  and  financed  by  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  US  participa- 
tion has  been  limited  to  fin..ncial  a.sslstance 
in  the  construction  of  16  bridges.  50  miles  of 
grading  and  crushed  stone  b.tse.  and  20  miles 
of  bituminous  surfacing  On  this  coopera- 
tive work  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
contributed  con.=  lcicralDly  more  than  tl]e 
statutory  one-third  of  the  cost 

In  Honduras,  68  miles  are  under  con- 
struction to  grading  and  draiiripe  structure 
and  25  miles  have  been  completed  to  an  all- 
weather  road.  The  entire  section  across 
Honduras  will  be  ready  for  surfacing  by  the 
middle  of  1959. 

In  Nicaragua  the  first  35  nv.les  from  the 
Himduras  border  have  been  graded  and  pro- 
posals are  being  readied  for  the  surfacing 
of  that  section.  The  next  48  miles  are  un- 
der construction  witii  the  grading  and  drain- 
age structures  about  70  percent  complete 
From  64  miles  north  of  Managua  to  68 
miles  south  the  road  has  a  bituminous  sur- 
facing. The  last  22  miles  before  the  Costa 
Rica  border  are  being  graded  by  the  depart- 
ment of  highways  as  a  cooperative  project. 
The  first  148  miles  in  Costa  Rica,  from 
the  Nicaragua  border,  arc  under  construc- 
tion to  bituminous  surfacing  with  the  con- 
tract work  80  percent  complete  From  San 
Ramon  through  San  Jose  to  Cartago,  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles,  the  route  has  been  con- 
structed to  a  bituminous  surfacing  without 
participation   by  the  United  States 

From  Cartago  to  San  Isidro  del  General 
71  miles  of  grading  and  drainage  structures 
have  been  virtually  completed  although  cer- 
tain sections  are  not  to  the  desired  stand- 
ards. 

The  work  in  this  area  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  of  any  encountered  on 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  For  tiiat  rea- 
son $12  million  in  U.S.  funds  were  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  entire  cost  of   the  work 


and  no  financial  cooperation  by  Costa  Rica 
was  required. 

From  San  IsicLro  to  the  Panama  border. 
134  miles,  the  grading  and  minor  drainage 
work  is  underway  and  about  65  percent 
complete  Some  39  bridges  remain  to  be 
constructed  before  this  section  can  be  open 
to  any  through  traffic. 

In  Panama  the  first  29  miles  from  the 
Costa  Rica  border  are  under  construction  to 
grading  and  drainage  structures  with  the 
work  about  75  percent  complete. 

In  the  vicinity  of  David,  19  miles  of  con- 
crete pavement  have  been  completed,  while 
work  on  grading  the  next  37  miles  is  now- 
well  up.derway 

A  relocation  is  proposed  between  Remedios 
and  Santiago  to  avoid  considerable  indirec- 
tion. The  existing  route  In  this  section  is 
of  low-type  terrain  and  construction  in  the 
05-mile  reIi.x:ation  will  be  less  expeiisive  than 
aTtcmpting  to  modernize  the  longer  existing 
road  Work  on  this  section  was  to  begin  m 
the  1958-59  dry  season 

Prom  Santiago  eastward  for  33  miles  the 
grading  has  been  completed  and  bids  for 
concrete  pavement  ha\e  been  received  A 
28-inile  section,  where  the  grading  is  about 
85  j)ercent  complete,  brings  the  route  to  the 
cud  of  a  92-mile  section  of  concrete  paving 
extending  to  Panama  City. 

I  Sr.O    OPERATIONS    AS    WAR    ACTIVITY 

During  World  War  II  a  project  was  con- 
ceued  to  open  up  a  truck  route  through 
Central  America  to  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
defense  support  measure  No  definite  flgtires 
are  available  locally  but  it  is  reputed  thai 
some  $50  million  were  spent  in  this  activity 

In  Guatemala  the  USED  work  was  largely 
on  tiie  road  from  Tapachula.  Mexico,  to 
Quezaltenaneo  and  nc)t  on  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can H:ghw,iy.  In  Honduras,  the  route  from 
the  El  Salvador  border  to  San  Lorenzo  was 
giatled  and  s;irfaced  with  selected  material 
and  Some  12  bridges  were  constructed  hav- 
ing stone  masonry  substructures  and  timber 
superstructures. 

In  Nicaragua  tlie  work  was  confined  mainly 
to  son.o  bridge  constru'^tlon 

In  Costa  Rica  tin?  road  from  San  Ramon 
io  Barranca  was  <  i>ened  up  to  give  highway 
access  to  the  port  of  Punt.ircnas  An  access 
road  from  .San  Isidro  de  General  to  the  coast 
at  Dominical  was  constructed.  Several  tem- 
porary wooden  bridges  were  built,  in  both 
northern  and  southern  Costa  Rica  but  the 
objectne  of  opening  up  a  truck  route  had 
n<jt  been  achieved  wiien  the  work  was  discon- 
tlp.ued. 

Work  in  Panama  was  mainly  confined  lo 
the  reconnaissance  and  location  surveys. 

TRAVEL     CONlITIONS 

Frum  Laredo  to  the  Mexico-Guatemala 
border  the  road  is  all  dustless  .'urfaced 

From  the  Mexico-Guatemala  border  to  Pat- 
zioia  travel  is  possible  using  an  old  road  in 
sections  where  bridge  construction  activities 
block  the  new  road.  Caution  through  con- 
struction work  and  across  temporary  bridges 
is  necessary.  This  section  should  be  com- 
pleted  in    1960. 

From  Patzicia  to  35  miles  south  of  Guate- 
mala City  tlie  road  has  a  dustless  surfacing 
The  next  57  miles  is  passable  using  the  old 
road  In  some  areas  The  completion  of  the 
surfacing  by  1961  is  expected. 

From  Asuncion  Mita,  Guatemala,  across  El 
Salvador  to  the  border  of  Honduras  the  road 
is  dustless  surfaced. 

Tlie  entire  disuance  across  Honduras  is 
passable  with  some  eight  of  nine  rivers 
crossed  by  fords.  High  water  may  close  the 
road  for  short  periods  at  these  fords.  All 
streams  should  be  bridged  by  July  1959.  and 
surfacing  by  1960-61  is  anticipated. 

Across  Nicaragua  the  road  is  all  passable 
and    all    major    drainage    structures    are    in 


place  Completion  of  a  du.?t!ess  surfacing 
on  the  106  miles  now  unsurfaced  Is  sched- 
uled for  1960-61. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  road  is  passable  only  as 
far  as  San  Isidro  de  General.  Opening  of 
the  134  miles  from  San  Isidro  to  the  Panama 
border  will  be  delayed  for  the  construction 
of  39  bridges  Travel  should  be  possible  b;, 
the  end  of  1960  with  the  section  surfaced 
by  1961 

Travel  should  be  possible  from  the  Costfi 
Rica  border  to  David.  Panama,  by  the  end  of 
1958.  Completion  of  pavement  in  Panam.i 
may  be  achieved  by  1961. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  en  the 
Inter-American  highway  there  Is  an  exhiijit. 
labeled  "exhibit  A."  which  shows  the  status 
of  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  highway  as  of  Ociotx^r 
31, 1958 

I  w.as  told  that  the  entire  road  would  be 
completed  by  early  or  mid-1961.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  attain  that  goal. 

Although  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the 
Inter-American  highway  and  urge  its  suc- 
cessful completion  in  as  short  a  time  a.s 
possible,  tliere  are  a  number  of  points  I 
would  like  to  raise  in  criticism  of  the  high- 
way work  as  liow  conducted 

The  actual  building  of  tlie  highway  has 
been  often  preceded  by  too  little  preparatory 
work,  although  the  engineering  work  ha.s 
generally  been  good.  Hence,  the  original 
cost  estimates  on  the  highway  have  been 
much  higher  than  events  have  borne  out 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation  but  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  present  time  nothing  can 
be  done  about  It  However.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  serious  problem  which  may 
face  the  Inter-American  lilghway  in  the  very 
near  future. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  ways  and  rrear.s 
should  be  devised  now  to  maintain  the  road 
after  its  construction.  The  actual  building 
of  the  Inter- American  highway  will  mean 
nothing  at  all  to  the  economies  of  all  of 
Central  America  and  North  America  if  it  is 
not  properly  maintained. 

The  old  saylne  that  a  chain  is  as  strong 
as  Its  weakest  link  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Shotild  one  country  fail  to  properly  main- 
tain its  one  section  of  the  highway  then  the 
value  of  the  entire  highway  will  be  seriously 
a.lectcd. 

In  my  Judgment  some  type  of  authority, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  coun- 
tries through  whicii  the  road  passes,  should 
be  created  and  made  responsible  for  keeping 
the  entire  highway  in  good  repair.  In  order 
that  the  authority  would  have  enough 
money  to  make  sure  that  the  highway  is  i:i 
proper  condition  at  all  times,  each  country 
should  be  assessed  a  proportionate  share  cf 
the  overall  amount  needed  to  provide  proper 
maintenance  for  the  road.  Ambassad' r 
Wiliauer  of  Costa  Rica  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  Euch  a  plan.  As  far  as  I  know  he  is  the 
originator  of  such  a  plan. 

The  authority  should  be  empowered  to  use 
these  funds  as  it  might  see  fit  to  insu.re 
that  the  rond  remains  in  proper  condlticu 
for  travel  at  all  times. 

As  a  talking  point  to  the  individual  coun- 
tries through  which  the  road  passes,  they 
should  be  reminded  that  each  will  benefit 
greatly,  particularly  by  such  things  as  in- 
creased  values  alongside   the   highway. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  individual  coun- 
tries could  assess  commercial  establishments 
which  use  the  highway  within  their  respec- 
tive boundaries,  with  the  proceeds  turned 
over  to  the  Inter-American  Highway  Author- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  an  equitable  gas  tax 
could  be  imposed  by  all  countries  and  the 
proceeds  set  aside  for  maintenance. 

However,  tliis  problem  may  eventually  b« 
handled,  planning  should  begin  now. 
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1  Inrlul.s  rs$ll.l>«».0«i()  !...t  matched  by  poop.  r;itor. 
'  Iii'lu'lcs  64.0  TiUifS  ni.'CuMun  ri"»   b<  uil'  'li  sitfiifl  (or  ' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  ray  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BnsLE], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  j,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubergerI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


■truction. 


» Inelndcs  r!'$.'i,073,000  not  matched  by  cooperator. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Fulbright  ! , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  LMr. 
Johnston!,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  are  nece.'-.sanly 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhodp 
Island  (Mr,  PastoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Joiix- 
STONl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  South  C'^r- 
olina  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  !. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  'he 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  tii  ' 


Senator  from  Nevada    [Mr.  Bible 


If 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
St  iiator  from  Nevada  would  vote  'yea.  ' 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  volint^,  tlie  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Orecon  i  Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  !  Mrs.  NeubergerI,  the  Senator 
from  Penn.-^ylvania  [Mr.  Clakk!.  and  tlu' 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  R.\s- 
h'ji:'u\  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCIIEL.  I  announce  that  thr 
Senatoi  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush'. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr 
BirrLERi.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  !  Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldw.aterI,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  !Mr.  M;ller1,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  !Mr.  Morton]  are 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Cunri-  !  i.c  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
faniiiv. 
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voting,  the 
would  vote 
from    South 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  CurtisI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case!.  If  present  and 
Senator  from  Nebraska 
"yea."  and  the  Senator 
Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona !Mr.  Gold  water]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay  " 

The   result   was   announced — yeas   .-iQ 
nay.s  42.  as  follow.'-: 


[No    78   Leg  | 

YEAS— 

;J9 

Allotl 

E;ii>ll.iiul 

M.i  ,ni.i.M<n 

Bartletf 

Ellendcr 

Me  If-;.  If 

Brail 

Ervin 

Motut 

Heniieit 

KoiiK 

MurpliN 

BoKKS 

Oriieiiiiu' 

I'l  ill  Mm 

Bvrd.  Vft 

Hartke 

i'roxmin 

C^arinon 

Hicltev 

fiiiMrell 

(■ap«-h«rf 

Mill 

MleniilH 

f.irlvjn 

Hru^kit 

f  iiirniKiuc 

( ''it  ton 

.lordiUi 

Tlinrmonfi 

l^ificMn 

\m\\iu  tie 

r(;-*<r 

lx«Jd 

I  '/tit;   Hn* 

ui 

v/iniiiffi»  Ix  ' 

t>*'.(     t..ii! 

I.  .    ,     \m 

V"  '",;    <»,," 

NAV(^ 

\J. 

Aifceii 

M>  li.it.o 

M.iokH' 

Al.<litM;l; 

J.K   t/.Mll. 

I'lil 

Hjrd    W    V;i 

.t:f.  i'- 

I'r.iiity 

(  arrrdi 

KeHtitif' 

S,tl  t<^Iii»(  II 1 1 

<  ah*.  N  J 

KefHUV*^ 

nru:  t 

'liliVt/. 

Kerr 

bill..  ;t>*r! 

fburrji 

Knehei 

Hmitti   Maw 

(,'(xjjH-r 

LonK   Mo 

iSrnltti    Maltx 

UoUKili* 

Maiisllrid 

.Spiiri(inaii 

EuKle 

McCiirtb) 

h  ,  inlJ.fjloii 

( fore 

McClellan 

Wllev 

H.irt 

MrOee 

Williams,  N  J 

H.i\  (ten 

Moiiros.ci 

Yarborout;!! 

H!rkeiu'>op(  r 

Muridi 

Vuvin-'    N    t>.i 

NOT   VOTING 

19 

Bibie 

F\ilbrii<ht 

Morton 

BurdK  k 

Guid  water 

Neiiljtr   er 

Biisli 

HiimpiircN 

Pa.'^tore 

Butler 

Johnston 

Raiidolpli 

Ca.se.  .S   Da  it 

McNainar.i 

F;..)ljert.so!i 

Clarlc 

Miller 

Curtis 

Mor'^e 

So  Mr.  Gruenincs  amendment  wa.'^ 
lejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  i  econsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  plans  for  the 
lemainder  of  the  day.  and  perhaps  those 
fur  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in 
reply,  let  me  say  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  remain  in  session  until  about  7 
p.m.  today.  Then,  if  agreeable  to  the 
minority  leader  and  to  other  Senators, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask   unanimous   consent   that  the 


Finance    Committee    be    authorized    to 
meet  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection — 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
until  I  know  what  the  .schedule  for  to- 
morrow will  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  fur- 
ther amendments:  and  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  session  tomorrow  convene  at  11 
a.m..  .so  as  to  make  it  possible,  we  hope, 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill  tomorrow 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  majority  leader  that  there 
will  be  a  minority  conference  tomorrow, 
and  I  assume  it  will  continue  until  11  30 
oi-  possibly  12  o'clock.  Will  there  be  a 
morning  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Yes:  there  will  be 
a  morninK  hour,  and  we  shall  always  tiy 
to  proU-ct  the  inleiest.s  of  the  minority 
111  lh).»,  connection. 

Mi  DIRKSEN  I  Hhhuuv  that  thcie 
Mill  be  110  voU'H  prior  to  12  o  clock 
lotnoMow 

Mr  MANHFIELD  Mr  Pn-Hldfiil,  in 
vi'-w  of  ih(c  «tML<-m<'nt  which  ha*  kx-'n 
made,  I  vush  to  amend  my  request.  »(  I 
may  havt-  i\\o  approval  of  the  difctm- 
Kuihhed  minority  leader,  and  to  a*k  con- 
wnt  that  the  w-sslon  tomorrow  begin  at 
\?.  oclfx:k  noon,  rather  than  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I«  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordeied. 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mi  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  lo  agree 
with  the  majonty  leader  and  with  the 
mmoi  ity  leader- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  We  are  in  full  amec- 
ment. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  But  I  cannot  agree,  for 
I  know  more  about  Latin  America  than 
do  the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders, 
even  though  they  are  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  conditions 
m  that  part  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
vote  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
one  cent  of  militai-y  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries, for  such  funds  would  be  used  by 
those  in  power  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  any  authori- 
zations of  funds  for  proper  purpo.ses — 
for  example,  for  the  construction  of 
roads. 

Many  times  a  military  dictatorship 
wants  to  keep  itself  in  power.  We  should 
be  sure  we  do  not  help  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  !Mr.  Williams]. 

.ADMINISTRATION    TAX     PROPOSALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  yesterday  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon,  announced  in 
a  speech  in  New  York  that  this  admiii- 
istration  was  about  to  recommend  a  tax 
cut  of  $7  to  S9  billion  next  year. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  in- 
terested in  tax  reductions  than  I  am.  I 
recognize  that  both  the  corporate  and 
individual  tax  rate  levels  are  very  high. 


However,  there  is  only  one  manner  in 
which  taxes  can  be  properly  cut:  and 
that  is.  to  reduce  spending  to  the  point 
where  there  is  enough  money  in  the 
Treasury  to  support  the  tax  reduction. 

For  the  past  15  months  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  .spending  beyond  its  in- 
come at  the  rate  of  $600  million  a  month. 
There  is  no  possible  chance  in  th^*  fore- 
seeable future  that  this  deficit  will  be 
reduced. 

It  IS  estimated  by  the  joint  committee 
that  next  year  the  deficit  will  run  from 
$6  to  $7  billion. 

Next  w  eek  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  appear  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee asking  Congress  to  increase  the 
celling  on  the  national  debt  by  another 
$8  billion  This  Is  the  third  increase 
m  the  national  debt  ceiling  requested  by 
tlie  Secretary  during  the  past  12  month.'* 

At  the  .same  time.  I  nee  no  evidence 
on  th'>  part  of  either  the  executive 
briii)<-h  or  the  ConyreM  of  any  desire  to 
rui  dov,;)  M>^ndln£r  On  the  contrary, 
iii'ieaM-d  %\y4'u6\r\v.  projframd  are  daily 
ixiiM'  umUvvVm-A  ovrr  and  above  pre- 
c«-d)fiK  appropriation*  It  can  be  »afely 
raid  that  there  Im  no  chance  that  we  are 
to  hiave  a  balanced  budget  next  year 

It  i«  now  recognized  that  our  revenues 
Will  be  lower  than  what  the  administra- 
tion had  optimUtlcally  estimated  Uuit 
JanuaiT  Therefore,  I  think  It  should  be 
made  vei  y  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  the  proposed  tax  cut  Is.  In  reality, 
only  a  little  more  political  propaganda 
being  put  out  in  an  election  year.  There 
is  no  chance  for  getting  a  bona  f\de  tax 
cut  imtil  si-)ending  has  been  curtailed. 

To  finance  a  tax  cut  with  borrowed 
money  at  a  time  of  a  relatively  high  level 
of  employment  would  be  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee I  will  vote  against  any  proposed  tax 
cut  when  it  can  be  financed  only  by  bor- 
rowing money  and  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt.  If  we  keep  handing  this 
debt  burden  down  to  our  grandchildren 
we  are  going  to  touch  off  a  further 
round  of  inflation  and  further  devalue 
the  .American  dollar. 

If  the  administration  wishes  to  give  a 
bona  fide  tax  cut  to  the  American  people. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
accomplish  this  by  reducing  spending  to 
the  point  that  the  Government  can  live 
within  its  income  and  thereby  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people. 

It  is  a  political  farce  to  talk  of  a  tax 
reduction  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. It  might  serve  as  an  idea  for  a 
stimulant  to  our  economy  at  the  imme- 
diate time,  but  the  end  result  would  be 
disastrous.  It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  lead 
the  people  to  believe  that  they  will  get  a 
tax  cut,  only  to  have  them  learn  later 
that  this  is  only  an  idle  promise  in  a 
political  year. 

If  the  administration  w  ishes  to  reduce 
taxes  for  the  American  people  it  should 
be  considered  in  the  honest  way.  Let  us 
recognize  that  no  government,  whether 
it  be  at  the  National  or  State  level,  can 
spend  itself  into  prosp>erity  on  borrowed 
money  any  more  than  a  drunkard  can 
drink  himself  sober. 
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I  make  these  remarks  as  one  who  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  reduce 
taxes  for  the  American  people.  If  the 
administration  wants  to  reduce  taxes  I 
hope  it  will  approach  the  problem  real- 
istically and  join  some  of  us  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
spending. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  emphasizing 
once  again  that  the  present  administra- 
tion's proposed  tax  cut  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  political  propaganda  for 
which  it  was  intended  and  that  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  get 
any  bona  fide  tax  cut  until  such  time  as 
Government  expenditures  have  been 
properly  curtailed. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
losing  gold  at  an  alarming  rate.  Irre- 
sponsible tax  cuts  in  the  face  of  huge 
deficits  will  only  further  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  investors  in  the  sta- 
bility of  our  dollar.  We  cannot  afford 
this  gamble. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  true,  I  believe  that 
three  kinds  of  tax  cuts  are  possible, 
whatever  one  may  think  about  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  is  the  kind  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  explained,  the  classic  tax  cut,  by 
a  reduction  of  exp>enditures. 

Another  tax  cut  would  be  a  tax  cut  for 
incentives.  If  it  were  felt  that  manage- 
ment is  not  doing  all  it  should  do  because 
of  90-percent  tax  rates,  one  might  wish 
to  cut  the  rate  to  89  percent,  to  induce 
management  to  be  more  productive. 

The  third  kind  of  possible  tax  cut  is 
one  which  can  be  made  when  signs  of  a 
recession  are  apparent,  in  an  effort  to 
head  off  the  recession.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  favor  that,  but  I  would. 
One  might  find  it  necessary  to  head  off  a 
recession  by  taking  action  on  a  different 
type  of  tax  cut. 

Each  of  those  t>T>es  of  tax  cut  is  of  a 
specialized  economic  character. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  point  of 
view,  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of 
our  ideology,  that  we  will  get  oui-selves 
into  a  very  bad  position  if.  for  strictly 
political  purposes,  we  engage  in  a  tax 
cut  without  any  of  the  indicia  which  war- 
rant it,  which  not  only  would  complicate 
our  budget  structure,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  but  also  would  add  to  our  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  and  complicate  veiy 
materially  our  international  balance  of 
payments.  One  of  the  gravest  problems 
we  face  is  the  problem  that  foreigners 
will  draw  down  their  balances  if  they 
tiiink  Americans  are  being  improvident 
in  a  fuiancial  sense. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  complimented  for 
his  remarks  and  for  bringing  this  sub- 
ject out  into  the  open.  I  shall  seek  re- 
election this  year,  also.  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple. I  know  the  Senator  has  never  lived 
in  that  way.  It  is  necessary  to  teli  the 
people  what  the  proposals  mean.     If  the 


people  want  a  tax  cut  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  and  the  difficulties,  we  can 
think  about  it  again,  but  the  people  cer- 
tainly should  understand  what  it  will 
m.ean. 

I  am  glad  tlie  Senator  has  pi-esented 
the  problem. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  m  a 
real  recession  we  should  perhaps  accel- 
erate programs  which  we  mii;ht  other- 
wise postpone.  At  the  same  time,  m 
order  to  do  that  in  a  period  of  himh  em- 
plojinent  the  administration  should  slow 
down  some  of  the  programs  which  are 
not  immediately  necessary,  carrying 
them  over  for  a  day  when  they  would  be 
needed  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  United 
Slates  has  the  highest  rate  of  employ- 
ment ever  experienced  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  with  the  highest  waee  scales 
ever,  the  Government  should  be  able  to 
live  within  its  income.  If  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  live  within  its  income  now. 
we  had  belter  slop  a  while  to  ask  our- 
selves when  it  will  be  able  to  do  .so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  mc  a  couple  of  min- 
utes more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  might  destroy  the  confidence  of 
many  foreign  inve.stoi-.'^  and  holders  of 
American  bond.3.  If  those  people  ever 
decide  that  \vc  in  this  country  are  not 
fiscally  sound  the  result  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

A  strong  American  dollar  is  the  bul- 
wark of  our  free  society. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  ?lr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mas.^achusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  hi.s  remarks. 

I  have  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  two  bills;  one  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  debt,  if  the  opportunities 
occur,  and  the  other  relating  to  periodi- 
cal accountings  of  all  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  the  Government.  It  seem^ 
to  me  that  if  and  when  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  con.sidcrs  the  bill  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  the  committee 
ought  to  consider  also  some  provisions 
which  would  give  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  know  the  total  overall  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  our  Government.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  consider  that  idea.  I 
commend  him  for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly will  do  so.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Senator's  proposal.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  many  constructive  points  in  them, 
and  he  can  be  assured  that  our  commit- 
tee will  give  his  suggestions  every  con- 
sideration. 

The  day  in  long  overdue  when  w^e 
should  make  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  expenditures  and  fiscal  position 
of  ihi.s  Governmcnl. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 

at;ain  expued. 

Mr  WILLIAJkIS  of  Dclawaje.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  me  2  more  minutes'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Deiawaie  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  who  has  spent  years 
studying  this  problem,  for  brint'ing  it  to 
our  attention.  I  think  there  is  a  prob- 
lem confronting  this  country  when  we 
talk  about  a  tax  reduction.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  we  should  combine  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expcndilure.s  with  any 
tax  reduction. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  tiiat  the  US. 
Government  is  expected  to  have  a  deficit 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  I  do  not  vis- 
ualize anything  other  than  a  deficit  on 
June  30,  1963,  rej^ardless  of  what  we 
attempt  to  do  for  the  future. 

I  am  sure,  ba.sed  upon  what  the  Sen- 
ator knows  and  what  has  befn  brought 
out  m  tlie  hearings,  tliat  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delav.are.  I  aeree 
with  the  Senator.  As  the  Senat;jr  knows. 
we  discussed  this  problem  in  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day.  Even  without  a 
tax  reduction,  we  shall  have  a  sizable 
deficit  next  year  I  recognize  that  there 
are  many  long  overdue  revisions  which 
could  be  made  in  the  existing  tax  law.'- — 
corrections  which  would  be  helpful  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  industry  and  which 
could  be  made  without  imneces^ary  loss 
in  revenue  Certainly  there  are  many 
inequities  in  our  lax  code  which  should 
be  promptly  corrected,  but  sucli  rorrec- 
tions  should  not  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  as  a  tax  cut. 

On  the  eve  of  an  election  the  i}rom!se 
of  a  tax  reduction  of  from  $7  billion  to 
$9  billion  .should  not  be  held  out  to  the 
American  people  when  w"  know  in  our 
hearts  that  they  cannot  get  it  until  we 
can  cut  down  Government  spending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  Smatois 
Bush.  Ca'-e  of  New  Jerse.v,  Cl'\pk.  Durc- 
LAs,  Keating.  Kuchel.  Mopsf,  Salton- 
STAI.L.  Scott,  HrivirHREY,  and  Encle.  and 
ask  that  it  be  .stated 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OI-T^ICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .^talcd  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisrATivE  Clerk  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

Section  634  ol  the  Foreign  AssisLancc  Act  of 
1961  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  of  the  "first  para- 
graph thereof:  ";  and  on  progresp  ui'der  the 
freedom  of  communication  and  nundl.scrlml- 
nation  declaration  contalnrd  In  sici    ii  lOU." 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  before  us  since  1956, 
which  my  amendment  is  one  of  the  steps 
toward  meeting,  is  the  problem  of  an  in- 
terdiction of  the  freedom  of  communi- 
cations and  travel,  and  a  problem  of  dis- 
crimination against  Americans  because 
of  their  faith. 

This  situation  arises  as  a  consequence 
of  the  activities  of  the  Arab  States  and 
of  the  Arab  League  in  maintaining  what 
is  called,  euphemistically,  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel  on  the  part  of  the  Arab 
States;  with  resultant  restrictions  upon 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  land 
at  an  airix)rt,  for  example,  such  as  the 
one  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  with  extensive 
blacklisting  and  boycotting  activities 
carried  on  against  any  American  com- 
pany which  might  do  busine-^s  with  or 
have  an  office  in  Israel,  which  has  any 
element  of  Jewish  ownership  or  Jewish 
management,  even  if  it  is  American. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  extends 
into  the  absolutely  illegal  boycott  under 
International  law  which  continues  to  be 
maintained  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic on  transit  throunh  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  example,  foreign  nations  receiving 
American  commodities  under  the  very 
law  with  which  we  are  concerned,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  law.  are  required  to 
employ  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
American  flag  ships  for  the  delivery  of 
the.se  product.'.  All  nations,  including 
those  a.ssociated  with  the  Arab  League, 
comply.  But  not  only  will  the  United 
Arab  Republic  bar  from  tran.«;it  through 
the  Suei-  Canal  any  such  ships  which 
intend  to  stop  at  any  ports  of  L'^rae^  but 
also  the  Arab  States  refuse  pas.'^aac 
through  the  canal  of  the  50  percent  of 
American  bottoms,  including  what  they 
define  as  Jewish-owned  carriers.  So  in 
effect  they  are  discriminating  against 
American  shipping  firms  in  which  there 
is  a  material  amount  of  Jewish  owner- 
ship. 

Al.so  our  motion  picture  ."-lars  and  mo- 
tion pictm'e  companies  are  siXK:ial  ob- 
jects of  boycott  in  the  Arab  Stat^^s  and 
by  the  Arab  League.  On  many  occasions 
my  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kea'hng]  and  other  Senators  have  devel- 
oi)ed  before  the  Senate  definitive  letters 
in  which  the  Arab  League  is  brazen 
enoimh  to  threaten  American  f:rms  by 
mail  that,  if  they  do  not  desi.'^t  from  do- 
ing business  in  Israel  or  from  .some  other 
practice  that  the  Arab  League  puts  in 
thai  category,  or  because  they  have  some 
major  Jewish  ownership  or  Jewish  man- 
agement, they  will  be  blacklisted  by  the 
Arab  States.  In  many  cases  they  have 
attempted  to  carry  out — whether  it  is 
effective  or  ineffective — a  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  that  practice  is  intoler- 
able to  us.  In  the  younger  days  of  our 
Republic  we  actually  fought  in  order  to 
prevent  any  foreign  nation  from  treat- 
ing American  citizens  and  American 
companies  in  that  fashion.  None  the 
less,  for  some  reason,  we  in  the  Congress 
seem  to  be  knocking  our  heads  against 
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a  stone  wall  in  this  instance  as  far  as 
our  own  Government  is  concerned. 

In  1956  the  Mutual  Security  Appro- 
priations Act  contained  the  resolution 
offered  by  my  distinguished  predecessor 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Lehman  of  New 
York,  which  cried  out  against  the  prac- 
tice. 

In  1959  and  in  1960  a  resolution  to  the 
same  effect  was  included  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and  my- 
self. 

In  1960.  in  the  very  authorization 
w  hich  we  are  considering  today,  my  col- 
league, from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  J  joined  in  a  very  effective  dec- 
laration of  policy. 

Then  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act  of  1961  we  had  simi- 
lar language. 

Finally  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1961,  the  act  to  which  we  are 
making  amendments  by  the  bill,  we  had 
what  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
the  subject  consider  a  watered-down 
declaration  of  policy;  but  nonetheless,  at 
least  something  was  said  on  the  subject. 
The  declaration  is  contained  in  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  8upp>ort 
tlie  principles  of  increased  economic  co- 
oporatlon  and  trade  among  countries,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  Ui  international  wa- 
terways, and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
la'w-ful  activities  without  discrimination  as 
to  race  cr  religion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
niy.sclf  an  additional  5  minutes. 

That  is  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 
Nonetheless,  as  yet  we  have  no  real  re- 
sult. As  recently  as  May  29,  according 
to  Radio  Cairo  itself,  the  Arab  League 
boycott  ofTices  were  w  arning  airplane  and 
shipping  companies  against  serving 
Israel,  and  were  placing  severe  restric- 
tions on  American  merchant  marine  ac- 
tivity. For  breaking  "rules'"  made  in 
pursuance  of  a  boycott  completely  illegal 
under  international  law,  penaltico  which 
would  include  depriving  ships  of  the  op- 
portunity to  load  or  discharge  cargo  or 
to  take  on  water  or  other  provisions 
were  threatened.  To  this  very  moment. 
cargoes  destined  for  Israel,  in  foreign 
bottoms  and  even  in  American  bottoms, 
are  still  not  permitted  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  are  liable  to  confiscat.on. 

A  great  many  Senators  feel  very 
keenly  on  this  subject.  All  who  have 
joined  in  the  amendment  were  happy  to 
put  their  names  on  an  amendment  of  a 
very  strong  character  which  would  have 
firnitd  up  very  materially  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  now  contained  in  section 
102.  The  amendment  which  I  submitted 
for  the  Record  was  actually  put  in  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  the  very  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  ask  that  that  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  ftirther  declares  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make  dlstinc- 
tlous  between  American  citizens  becatise  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  aiiv  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign  nation  f'f 
assiJTtance  made  available  by  the  Ui^lted 
States  to  carry  out  any  program  or  activity 
of  such  nation  In  the  course  of  which  dis- 
crimination Is  practiced  against  any  citlBen 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  Ms  race, 
color,  oT  religion  Is  repugnant  to  our  princi- 
ples; and  in  all  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  appropri- 
ated under  authority  of  this  Act,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secretary 
of  St.;ite  shall  report  annually  on  the  meas- 
ures tiiken  to  apply  the  principles  stated 
above. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  That  was  the  amend- 
ment as  originally  submitted.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  proponent  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  these  declarations  of 
policy  which  we  have  made  time  and 
again  should  nonetheless  be  held  to  a 
minimum  and  tliat  we  should  leave  much 
more  than  they  would  do  to  the  discre- 
tion, wisdom,  and  good  intentions  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 
While  we  disa.gree  with  that  idea,  none- 
theless we  have  respect  for  the  views  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  would  really  Ukc 
to  see  .some  progress  made.  Therefore 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
minimal,  rather  than  a  maximum, 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  So  the 
minimal  amendment  is  the  one  which 
we  have  joined  in  submitting.  The 
amendment  would  add  to  the  declara- 
tion of  pohcy  now  contained  in  section 
102.  the  requirement  of  an  annual  re- 
port. So  by  the  addition  of  a  clause, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
now  before  tlie  Senate,  to  that  section 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  we 
are  amending,  which  deals  with  re- 
ports, that  is.  section  634<a»,  we  would 
require  at  least  a  report  of  progress.  We 
will  at  least  have  an  official  way  to  see 
what  is  actually  being  done  about  the 
problem. 

I  cannot  help  but  emphasize  what  a 
sad  situation  we  are  in  with,  for  exam- 
ple. President  Nasser,  whose  aid  we  have 
proposed  to  increase  very  materially. 
He  has  tlie  biazenness  to  insist  that  he 
will  not  accept  our  aid  unless  we  keep 
Israel  out  of  association  with  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  a  Common  Mar- 
ket which,  incidentally,  will  mean  life  or 
death  for  Israel  in  terms  of  its  own  ex- 
ports and  imports.  He  gives  no  evidence 
whate\er  of  recognizing  what  many 
thought  was  a  mihtary  commitment  as 
far  as  Israel,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Fi-ance  were  concerned,  after  the  abor- 
tive attempt  m  1956.  that  there  would 
be  free  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal 
as  a  condition  for  the  Israel  forces  mov- 
ing out  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Nothing 
has  happened.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  get  our  backs  up  some- 
where. In  the  present  situation  we  have 
not  really  taken  the  determined  stand 
that  we  should.  Certainly  it  is  not  verj- 
encouragmg    that    an   increase,    rather 
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than  a  denial,  of  aid  is  being  considered 
as  far  as  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
concerned. 

So  taking  account  of  the  realities — and 
we  do  face  hard  realities,  as  everyone 
knows — we  feel  that  acting  together,  at 
least  we  would  add  something  to  the 
situation  in  requiring  an  ofiBcial  annual 
report 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  would  result  in  showing 
some  evidence  of  the  Senate's  view  upon 
the  subject.  It  would  reveal  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing  situation. 
The  Senate's  views  would  also  be  before 
the  conferees  if  the  other  body  adopts 
the  stronger  provision  which  is  before 
them  through  the  repwrt  of  their  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  issue 
goes  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  If  the  other  body  acts  in  a 
strong  way  on  the  amendment  which 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we  can  go 
to  conference  on  the  question. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  regret  that  in  order 
to  get  action  in  the  Senate,  it  was  ap- 
parently necessary  to  water  down  the 
amendment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  in  the  other  body  and  that  it 
will  prevail  in  conference.  The  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  as  outlined  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
would  certainly  be  useful.  It  would  not 
end  the  discrimination  which  now  exists, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  useful.  Reports 
from  our  Government  on  how  it  is  living 
up  to  and  supporting  the  language  now 
in  the  preamble  would  at  least  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  assur- 
ing freedom  of  travel  and  freedom  of 
commercial  opF>ortunities  for  American 
citizens.  It  would  make  our  Govern- 
ment more  alert  to  its  responsibilities 
and  would,  I  hope,  result  in  a  more  vig- 
orous and  affirmative  effort  to  stop  this 
kind  of  discrimination  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shocking  that 
American  citizens  who  travel  in  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  countries  which  receive 
assistance  from  the  United  States  are 
subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment 
and  other  restrictions.  "There  are  a 
number  of  governments,  particularly 
Arab  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
discriminate  against  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  who  seek  to  enter  their 
countries  or  to  do  business  therein. 
Arbitrary  restrictions,  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  principles  which 
Americans  believe  in.  are  placed  on 
American  travelers,  businessmen,  and 
virtually  any  other  people  whom  for 
some  reason  or  another  Arab  leaders  de- 
sire to  injure  or  insult. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  American 
taxpayers,  who  are  taxed  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  color,  or  any  such  dis- 
tinction, should  have  equal  treatment  in 
countries  which  receive  American  for- 
eign aid.  Our  aid  is  taken  from  all  tax- 
payers.   No  country  that  enjoys  this  aid 


should  be  permitted  to  discriminate 
against  some  of  these  American  tax- 
payers for  any  reason  whatsoever 

Mr.  President.  I  have  .spoken  m  the 
past  about  the  Middle  Eastern  situa- 
tion, about  the  Arab  economic  warfare 
against  Israel,  and  about  the  t;de  of 
Arab  hatred  toward  Israel  which  flows 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa  This 
is  a  very  3erious  and  verj-  critical  situa- 
tion. Today  we  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  Arab-Israel 
relations  but  it  is  a  peripheral  problem 
as  related  to  what  we  are  considerin;: 
today. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  rigiits  of 
ever>'  American  citizen  to  fair  treatment 
on  a  basis  of  equahty  with  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  throughout  the  world.  We 
have  stood  up  for  this  principle  in  the 
past  when  our  country  was  weaker  and 
not  as  well  able  to  protect  itself  as  we 
are  today.  Now  that  we  are  strong  and 
a  great  power  on  the  world  scene,  the 
Goverrjnent  is  tending  to  desert  the 
basic  principles  which  have  helped  to 
make  us  strong  and  to  resort  to  argu- 
ments which  It  might  be  difficult  or  em- 
barrassing to  stand  up  to  on  principle 

Mr.  President,  our  attitude  in  thi.=; 
matter  is  not  worthy  of  a  sreat  iiation 
It  IS  a  despicable  yielding  to  policies 
which  we  deplore  To  support  nations 
which  practice  this  religious  di.scrimina- 
tion  by  continuing  foreign  aid  funds 
without  making  a  .serious  and  determined 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  restrictions  on 
some  American  citizens  is  unworthy  of 
our  Nation.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  should  mean 
what  it  says  and  should  not  permit  its 
citizens  to  be  the  victim  of  religiou.s 
discrimination  m  countries  which  re- 
ceive American  dollars  through  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  certainly  not  end  the 
discrimination  that  now  exists  but  it  will 
be  useful  Reports  from  our  Govern- 
ment as  to  how  it  is  living  up  to  support- 
ing the  language  now  in  the  preamble 
will  at  least  be  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  of  travel  and  free- 
dom of  commercial  opportunities  for 
American  citizens.  It  will  make  our 
Government  more  alert  to  its  responsi- 
bilities and  will  also.  I  hoF>e,  result  in 
more  vigorous  and  affirmative  efforts  to 
stop  this  kind  of  discrimination  oversea- 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits' 
In  the  act  we  pa.ssed  last  year  we  arrived 
at  what  I  believe  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  good  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  there  was  a  mi.^under- 
standing  to  the  effect  that  this  year's  bill 
would  repeal  or  at  least  not  reenact  the 
policy  established  last  year.  The  bill 
this  year  is  merely  an  amendment  of 
last  year's  act.  and  therefore  the  state- 
ment of  policy  remains  in  effect. 

I  had  hop>ed  that  we  might  not  reopen 
the  statement  of  policy  and  set  into  the 
kind  of  argument  that  we  have  had  for 
some  time. 

I  believe  that  the  proiX)sal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  upon  which  he 
has  spoken,  as  has  also  his  colleat^ue 
from  New  York  f  Mr.  Keating  ' .  has  ment 
to  it.     I  understand   that   the  House  oi 


Representatives  has  language  in  its  bill 
which  IS  quite  acceptable,  and  that  the 
language  the  Senator  from  New  York 
proposes  appears  in  a  somewhat  different 
place  from  the  place  where  the  language 
in  the  House  bill  appears.  Therefore,  if 
the  House  accepts  the  proposal  of  the 
Hou-^e  committee  as  set  out  in  that  bill 
and  the  Senate  accepts  the  Javits  pro- 
posal we  certamly  will  have  sufficient 
latitude  111  which  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
statement. 

Therefore.  I  have  sucgested  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senatoi 
from  Alabama.  I  am  ver>-  grateful  to 
him  I  believe  this  is  as  effective  a  way 
as  we  could  devise  under  all  the  cir- 
cum-nance.s  I  thank  him  for  his 
customary  courtesy  and  understanding 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
who  may  desire  to  do  so.  may  introduce 
statements  in  the  Record  m  the  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said 

Mr  President.  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  in  question 
It  IS  needed  to  strve  notice  upon  some 
of  the  Arab  countries  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  their  policies  of  racial  dis- 
crmimation  against  American  citizens  of 
Jewish  descent  who  either  travel  or  do 
business  in  the  Near  East  It  is  im- 
pi  oper  for  them  to  take  American  a^d 
with  one  hand  while  discriminating 
against  American  citizens  with  the  other 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  AI! 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
atirceing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr 
Jamts  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed   to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  mo\e  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  identified  a.s 
■  &-5-62 — E    and  ask  that  it  be  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  it  IS  proposed  to  in.^ert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  506  of  chapter  2  pan  II.  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  196:,  as  amended 
which  relates  to  military  assiii^nce.  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sr.bsection  (C)  as 
follows: 

"I  CI  The  President  sh.iH  regularly  reduce. 
and.  with  svich  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
inc'.'.iding  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  mili- 
tary equipment  .ind  supplies  to  any  coun- 
try having  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it.  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain 
and  equip  its  own  military  forces  at  ade- 
quate strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its 
economy  ■■ 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
also  some  statistical  data  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  There  is  no  need  at 
this  time  to  restate  these  arguments. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  require  an  orderly  re- 
duction, and  ultimate  termination,  of 
further  grants  by  the  United  States  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  coun- 
tries which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Pres- 
ident, are  able  to  maintain  and  equip 
their  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
levels  of  strens^th  without  need  for  ex- 
ternal help. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  clear 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  the  case  made  for 
it  is  very  plain. 

Our  military  assistance  program  has 
been  intended  from  the  outset  to  give 
help  to  coimtries  having  insufficient 
means  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
armed  forces  at  adequate  levels  to  meet 
the  Communist  menace.  For  a  number 
of  years,  owing  to  the  remarkable  re- 
covery that  has  occurred  in  Western 
Europe,  a  number  of  our  allies  have  be- 
come fully  self -supporting;  and  are  in  no 
need  of  a  continuing  American  subsidy 
to  supixjit  or  equip  their  own  anned 
forces. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  President 
with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  considerations,  in- 
cluding prior  commitments,  would  per- 
mit, looking  toward  the  regular  reduction 
and  ultimate  termination  of  further 
grants  of  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  countries  which  are  fully  capable 
of  maintaining  their  own  armed  forces 
without  any  more  American  aid 

I  think  it  is  clearly  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted .  and  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  tlie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  a  question. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  a  question. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Would  the  amend- 
ment preclude  the  United  States  from 
giving  to  a  nation  .such  as  West  Germany 
or  France  the  weapons  which  it  can  af- 
ford, from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
which  for  reasons  of  technology  it  can- 
not itself  produce? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  meant  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent sufficient  latitude  to  continue 
grants  under  special  circumstances 
which,  in  his  judgment,  would  justify 
the  grants.  I  should  think  that  the  lan- 
guafic  "other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments. "'  would  be 
broad  enough  to  give  the  President  the 
nece.ssaiT  discretion  in  situations  of  the 
kind  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  like  to  see  foreign 
aid  reduced  where  possible,  but  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  the  PresidiMit  ham- 
pered in  his  discretion  to  provide  weap- 
ons to  our  allies  who  may  be  able  to 
produce  them  from  an  economic  stand- 


point but  who  are  unable,  for  reasons 
of  technology',  to  produce  them.  I  merely 
wish  to  be  certain  that  the  amendment 
does  not  preclude  the  President  from 
providing  such  weapons  to  such  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  have  suggested 
to  the  Senator.  I  believe  sufficient  lati- 
tude is  provided  to  f>ermit  the  President 
to  exercise  di.scretion,  but  that  a  general 
policy  is  established  directing  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  reduce,  and  ultimately  to  termi- 
liate,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  arc 
permitted  by  this  language,  further  sub- 
sidies to  countries  which  have  become 
fully  self-supporting  and  each  maintain 
their  armed  forces  without  more  U.S. 
aid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  To  be  more  .spe- 
cific, the  amendment  would  not  pre- 
clude the  President  from  giving  nuclear 
weapons  to  West  Germany  or  France. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  a  matter  of 
policy  which  is  not  reached  by  the 
amendment,  in  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted specific  laws  governing  that  sub- 
ject, as  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina well  knows. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  T"ien,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  preclude  the  giving  of 
such  weapons  to  those  countries,  unless 
to  do  so  IS  otherwise  precluded  by  law? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  wished 
to  make  the  record  clear.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  tb.e  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  a.sked  these  questions,  because 
I  b-^lieve  they  sei-ve  to  clear  the  record. 

I  have  discu.ssed  the  amendment  at 
considerable  length  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  The  Senator  proposed  it  in 
a  different  form  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  would  give  the  President 
considerable  leeway.  It  would  leave  the 
question  to  his  judgment,  so  far  as  he 
believes  such  action  can  be  taken  safely. 
It  would  be  our  policy  to  reduce  our  mili- 
tary outlays  to  countries  which  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  armaments  themselves. 

Actually,  most  of  the  military  assist- 
ance which  is  given  to  Western  European 
countries  is  assistance  of  a  peculiar  type. 
It  would  not  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment, because  much  of  the  assistance  is 
related  to  the  maintenance  of  missile 
ba-'^es.  Such  assistance  v.as  established 
by  agreement  at  the  time  we  were  given 
permi-ssion  to  establish  mis.sile  bases  in 
those  particular  countries.  A  certain 
amount  is  necessary  for  maintenance 
and  parts,  which  must  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  That  is  done  under  our 
agreements  and  commitments,  which 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Al- 
abama is  correct,  in  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  it.s  direction  subject  to  prior 
commitments  which  have  been  made. 
The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  prior  commitments,  but 
deals  with  future  ones. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe  the  amendment  pro- 
vides the  President  with  sufficient  elbow- 
room  in  which  to  maintain  a  good  mili- 


tary alliance  with  our  allies.  This  would 
apply  particularly  to  countries  which  are 
members  of  NATO,  and  primarily  to 
Western  European  countries. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee I  am  willing  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathe:rs].  I  offer  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
between  lines  4  and  5,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(2»  In  paragraph  (2)  BtrlJte  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  Important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purpoBes  of  thi5  tltie, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  partic- 
ipation by  the  private  Investor  In  the  loan 
rlak  and  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or 
iissuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  o'.lier  investment  due  to  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  c  jnditions  as  the  President 
may  determine." 

On  page  3,  line  5.  stiike  out  "i2i  In" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "t3J  In". 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  J 
about  the  amendment.  He  was  in  the 
Chamber  a  little  while  ago.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  return,  when  he  can  see 
the  amendment  in  its  final  form.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
make  this  statement  so  that  it  may  be 
known  that  tlie  amendment  is  not  being 
taken  up  as  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  amendment,  in 
one  form  or  another,  was  considered  in 
committee  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
committee  was  never  able  to  ai-rive  at  a 
completely  satisfactory  proposal. 

It  was  not  until  today  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  approving  of  this 
particular  language.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathehs]  had  a  proposal 
v.hich  was  not  identical  with  this.  1  had 
made  a  different  proposal,  and  had  car- 
ried on  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  order  to  try  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory amendment.  As  I  said,  it  was 
not  until  today  that  we  received  the 
final  clearance  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  June  6.  1962.  from 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Coffin.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  the  AID  program. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Statk,  Agency  for 
International  E>EVEi.oPMEirr, 

Washington,  DC.  June  6,  1962. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Sparkman. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  I  regret  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  send  to  you  a  letter  at 
an  earlier  date.  This  letter  will  serve  as  an 
Interim  reply  pending  a  subsequent  letter 
containing  administration  comments  on  the 
proposed  housing  guaranty  amendment. 

The  administration's  suggestion  as  a  re- 
vision to  the  amendment  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  encompass  the  dele- 
tion of  the  phrase  "in  whole  or  in  part"  and 
substitute  after  the  word  "projects"  the 
phrases  "with  appropriate  participation  by 
the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  In 
accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial 
policies  of  the  United  States." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  M.  Coffin, 
Deputy  Administrator,  AID  Program. 


SicGESTED  Amendment  to  Section  221(b)  (2) 
OF  THE  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Section  221(b)(2).  •  •  •  "where  the 
President  determines  such  action  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan 
Investment  for  housing  projects  with  appro- 
priate participation  by  the  private  investor 
in  the  loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with  the 
foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  any  other  investment, 
due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine:  Provided'  •  •  • 
etc. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  an  all -risk 
guarantee  to  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations 
for  investments  to  be  made  in  housing 
projects  in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries of  which  the  President  has  agreed 
to  institute  the  guarantee  program. 

Under  existing  law,  as  provided  by  the 
Act  for  International  Development  of 
1961.  the  U.S.  Government  all-risk  guar- 
antee for  such  projects  could  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  investment.  Despite 
considerable  interest  in  the  provision  by 
U.S.  builders,  no  guarantees  resulted, 
primarily  because  U.S.  investors  were 
not  willing  to  invest  funds  in  housing 
projects  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
with  only  a  75-percent  guarantee  on  re- 
turn of  the  investment.  Institutional 
investors  in  domestic  housing  insist  on 
100  percent  guarantee,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  invest  capital  on  a  long-term 
basis  in  a  foreign  housing  project  unless 
the  risk  of  capital  loss  is  at  a  very  min- 
imum. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  guarantee  the  private  in- 
vestor against  loss,  provided  there  is  an 
appropriate  participation  in  the  loan 
lisk  by  the  investor. 

That  is  the  key  language  of  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  the  language  which  the 
Treasury  Department  insisted  upon 
having  included. 

Instead  of  the  figure  now  provided. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Florida  pro- 
posed that  it  be  95  percent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment did  not  recommend  a  specific 
percentage,  but  it  agreed  on  the  provi- 
sion that  the  investor  must  have  an  ap- 
propriate participation  in  the  loan  risk. 
It  is  understood  that  this  amendment 
would  not  preclude  the  investor  from 
obtaining  additional  security  for  the  part 
of  the  investment  not  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word 
in  regard  to  housing  generally.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  pertained  primarily  to 
Latin  America ;  I  believe  it  was  limited  to 
Latin  America.  But  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  applicable  to  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  promising 
parts  of  the  aid  program  is  that  with 
reference  to  the  various  facets  of  hous- 
ing in  these  underdeveloped  countries, 
particularly  those  in  Latin  America 
which  need  good  housing.  But  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  their  obtaining  it, 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  the  high 
rate  of  interest.  Another  is  the  lack 
of  anything  like  the  mortgage  market 
which  exists  in  the  United  States;  these 
countries  simply  are  not  geared  to  that 
type  of  activity. 

One  of  the  finest  things  the  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  able  to  do  has  been  in 
connection  with  putting  seed  money  into 
certain  programs  and  projects  to  en- 
courage investors  in  those  countries  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of 
houses.  Considerable  work  has  been 
done  in  organizing  savings  and  loan  a.s- 
sociations  there. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  was  one 
of  the  first  to  become  active  in  that 
field  in  those  areas;  and  I  beleive  that 
a  man  from  that  particular  institution 
has  been  very  active  in  the  savings  and 
loan  field.  I  talked  to  him  when  I  was 
in  Chile,  and  he  told  me  about  the  or- 
ganization. It  was  organized  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  and  I  believe  that  approxi- 
mately 15  savings  and  loan  associations 
had  already  been  organized  and  were 
already  making  housing  loans. 

I  asked  him  what  the  rate  of  interest 
was,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  7  percent. 
Of  course,  in  the  United  States  7  per- 
cent would  be  a  rather  high  rate  of  in- 
terest; but  in  those  countries  a  7-percent 
rate  of  interest  for  that  purpose  is  so 
low  that  it  is  almost  without  precedent, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  used  to  having 
such  loans  made  at  interest  rates  of  20 
percent,  25  percent,  or  even  30  percent 

I  saw  housing  projects  and  housmfj 
programs  being  carried  on  in  Peru  and 
in  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Our  Foreign  Relation.s  Committee  ha^ 
received  some  very  fine  report:-;  about 
the  conduct  of  such  projects  in  South 
America — some  of  them  using  govern- 
ment loans,  some  of  them  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  seed  money  process,  some 
of  them  conducted  by  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  some  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

A  company  in  Kansas  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  In  building  homes  in  South 
America;  and  a  ;;roup  oruanizcd  by  the 
Rockefellers  is  doing  some  very  fine 
housing  work  there. 


One  of  the  greatest  stimuli  which  can 
be  given  to  the  economy  and  to  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of 
such  a  country  is  by  means  of  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  they  can  obtain  ade- 
quate housing.  I  believe  this  program 
may  help  provide  it;  and  I  am  glad  to 
offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers] 
and  myself, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
has  been,  let  me  say.  a  pioneer  in  this 
work.  I  believe  that  the  first  amend- 
mend  offered  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
offered  by  him,  and  related  to  housing 
programs  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  much  for 
the  generous  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  me  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  housing  programs  in 
Latin  America. 

As  he  has  indicated.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  program  of  this  kind;  and 
I  am  highly  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
with  him.  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  long  believed,  as  have  many 
others,  that  the  best  way  in  which  we 
can  fi.:4ht  against  communism  or  against 
any  other  kind  of  "ism"  in  these  under- 
developed countries  is  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  these  countries  to 
obtain  homes  of  their  own.  Nothing 
helps  build  self-pride  quite  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  a  person  owns  property  and 
has  his  own  house.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  in  connection  with  our  interest  in 
seeing  worthwhile  protjrams  of  aid  de- 
veloped in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  better  way  for  us 
to  bring  about  progress  and  conditions  of 
improvement  and  stability  than  by  help- 
in,g  the  people  of  these  countries  obtain 
homes. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  a 
great  leader  in  connection  with  hous- 
ing programs;  and  he  knows  more  than 
anyone  else  does.  I  believe,  the  impor- 
tance of  housing  to  the  stability  of  our 
own  country. 

It  developed  that  because  of  the  high 
interest  rates  and  becau.se  of  the  natural 
hazards  in  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, it  was  impo.ssible  to  get  much  pri- 
vate money  used  in  connection  with 
hou.sing  programs  there  until  in  some 
way  the  guarantee  was  increased.  I 
know  of  a  number  of  labor  unions  which 
are  perfectly  willing  and.  in  fact,  are 
anxious  to  invest  their  funds  in  such 
housing  programs,  if  they  are  guaran- 
teed against  the  losses  which  do  occur 
in  these  areas.  However,  if  there  were  a 
guarantee  against  such  losses,  they 
would  make  those  investments. 

So  I  believe  this  amendment  will  do 
much  to  encourage  many  groups,  in- 
cluding the  mutual-aid  associations,  and 
so  forth,  to  invest  their  funds  in  hous- 
iim  pro;,'rams  in  these  areas,  and  I  be 
lieve  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  remember  that  Teodoro  Moscoso. 
who  heads  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  said 
only  the  other  day  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
or.  in  fact,  in  the  treasuries  of  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  build 
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all  the  houses  that  even  the  people  of 
the  countries  in  Latin  America  want. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  a  guarantee  program  such  as 
the  one  envisioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  in  order  to  encourage  private 
oapital  to  develop  in  these  areas  the 
necessary  housing  programs,  because  the 
governments  of  these  countries  simply 
cannot  do  that  work  all  by  themselves. 

I  think  this  amendment  provides  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  that  result; 
and  I  believe  it  will  bring  about  great 
pood. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SPARKM.^N] 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field;  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  willing  to  permit  me 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  with  him,  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  Mr,  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Peil 
m  the  chair ' .  Do  Senators  yield  back 
their  time? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  something  to 
say. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  desire  to  call  up  my  amendment  at 
some  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
we  may  dispose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.  > ,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
June  7,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  6,  1962: 

Collector  of  Customs 

Edward  J  Gosier,  of  New  York,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No  7.  with  headquarters  at  Ogdensburg, 
NY 

John  W  Crimmins,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No  42.  with  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
Ky 

Mrs  Marion  F  Baker,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No  17.  with  headquarters  at  Savan- 
nah. Ga. 

Paul  E  McNamara.  of  New  York,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  8.  with  headquarters  at  Roches- 
ter. NY. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Antimerger  Provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act 
Should  Be  Facilitated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
15  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  facilitate  the 
granting  of  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders or  preliminary  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent violations  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  by  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act. 

Under  section  15  of  the  Clayton  Act 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  authorized  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  section  7.  among  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  need  for  legislation  arises  out  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  obtaining  pre- 
liminary injunctive  relief  in  merger 
proceedings.  In  a  goodly  number  of 
important  cases,  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  has  been  frus- 
trated by  denial  of  the  GoveiTimenfs 
applications  for  preliminary  injunctions 
or  temporary  restraining  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  mergers  pend- 
ing litigation.  An  example  is  the  merger 
of  the  Continental-Illinois  Bank — CCH 
Federal  Trade  Regulation  Reporter  1961 
Trade  Cases,  par.  70.  110.  D.C.N.D..  111. 
1061. 

In  my  view,  the  courts  have  regarded 
their  authority  under  section  7  far  too 
narrowly.  Merger  cases  are  notoriously 
protracted.  Once  a  merger  has  been 
consummated,  years  before  the  court  can 
decide  whether  it  is  legal,  the  Govern- 
ment faces  a  long  drawn-out  lawsuit 
which  may  only  serve  to  lock  the  barn 
door   after   the   horse   has   been   stolen. 


For  even  if  the  Government  prevails,  the 
court  may  find  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  "unscramble  the  eggs."  If  the  merger 
were  restrained  or  held  in  abeyance  un- 
til its  legality  is  determined,  however, 
these  difBculties  would  be  avoided. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  recently  noted, 
the  problem  of  unscrambling  a  merger 
once  it  has  been  consummated  is  enor- 
mously complex.  In  California  against 
FPC  —  U.S.  —  April  30.  1962,  the  Court 
said: 

These  unscrnmbllng  processes  often  raise 
c(jmplicated  and  perplexing  problems  oi  tax 
matters  and  otherwise.  •  •  •  The  very  pros- 
pect of  undoing  what  was  done  raises  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  antitrust  litigation. 

Thus,  the  inability  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  obtain  temporary  relief  in 
merger  cases  often  may  hamper  enforce- 
ment of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act,  as 
well  as  making  a  dead  letter  of  section 
15  which  provides  for  equitable  relief  in 
such  cases.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  so  indicated. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  encour- 
age the  courts  to  exercise  their  existing 
authority  under  section  15  to  grant  pre- 
liminary injunctions  and  restraining  or- 
ders in  merger  cases  in  a  manner  more 
in  keeping  with  the  public  interest  in 
effective  antitrust  enforcement.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  important  safeguards  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  improvident  granting  of  such 
orders. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  15  so  as 
to  provide  that  an  application  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction  under  this  section,  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  section  7,  shall  be  granted 
if  the  Court  finds  that  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that,  first,  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  will  take  place  unless 
enjoined;  second,  divestiture  or  other 
appropriate  relief  will  be  difficult  to  ef- 
fect if  the  proposed  acquisition  is  later 
foimd  to  be  unlawful;  third,  in  any  line 


of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try the  effect  of  such  proposed  acquisi- 
tion may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly; 
and,  fourth,  exceptional  circumstances 
do  not  exist  for  the  denial  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
court,  in  lieu  of  granting  an  application 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  or  tempo- 
rary restraining  order,  may  make  such 
order  as  it  deems  necessary  to  insure 
adequate  relief  in  the  event  a  violation 
of  section  7  is  ultimately  found.  This 
provision  reflects  the  action  taken  in 
the  Brown  Shoe  Co.  case  where  the  Court 
permitted  a  merger  to  proceed  despite 
the  pendency  of  section  7  proceedings, 
but  required  that  the  merged  companies 
be  operated  separately  until  a  final  deci- 
sion could  be  reached.  ( United  States  v. 
Broivn  Shoe  Company,  179  F.  Supp.  721 
'E.D.  Mo.  1959*.  I 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  is  thus  de- 
signed to  promote  the  fair,  effective  en- 
forcement of  section  7.  as  amended  by 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  while  preserv- 
ing the  power  of  the  courts  to  fashion 
flexible  remedies  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  each  case. 


Public  Law  480  Program:  An  Important 
Partner  in  Our  Foreign  Aid  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1962 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fre- 
quently hear  that  Members  representing 
rural  districts  are  opposed  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
statements  accurately  reflect  the  feelings 
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of  the  rural  American  papulation  or  of 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  The 
people  on  the  farms,  just  like  those  in 
the  cities,  have  an  important  stake  in 
foreign  aid.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  promote  the 
security  and  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Our  national  security  and 
interest  is  not  confined  to  the  urban  pop- 
ulation. It  affects  all  of  our  people, 
whether  they  live  in  the  city  or  on  farms. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  feature 
in  our  foreign  aid  program  which  relates 
directly  to  the  prosperity  of  our  rural 
areas.  Our  foreign  aid  program  promotes 
expanding  markets  abroad  for  our  sur- 
plus farm  commodities.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  increase  the  sale  of  our  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  abroad,  our 
farmers  benefit  directly  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  we  all  know,  the  food-for-peace 
programs,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
480,  as  amended,  are  closely  coordinated 
within  the  broader  program  of  foreign 
aid.  Through  food-for-peace  programs 
tremendous  quantities  of  American  agri- 
cultural commodities — such  as  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  others — are  sold 


and  distributed  abroad.  Between  July 
1.  1954.  and  December  31,  1961,  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  has  resulted  in  the 
movement,  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  stocks,  of  $13.7  billion 
worth  of  surplus  farm  commodities. 
Sales  under  this  program  have  generated 
the  equivalent  of  $7.6  billion  in  foreign 
currencies.  These  foreign  currencies  are 
being  used  by  our  country  for  several 
purposes,  including  loans  to  private  U.S. 
firms  doing  business  abroad;  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  U.S.  embassies  in 
those  countries;  research  programs  in- 
volving potential  expansion  of  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products;  economic 
development;  and  other.s. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize briefly  the  main  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  and  the  extent  of  the 
food-for-peace  programs. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAM  :   SALZS  OF  AGRICTTLTt'RAL 
SLTlPLrSES  FOR  FOREIGN  Ct-RRENTlr.S 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes 
sales  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  friendly  countries  for  their 
own  currency.  Under  long-term  au- 
thority provided  in  1961.  program.s  of  up 
to  $4.5  billion  may  be  undertaken  during 


the  3-year  period  ending  December  31, 
1964 — with  not  more  than  $2.5  billion  in 
any  single  year.  These  dollar  amounts 
refer  to  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  They 
reflect  domestic  support  prices,  process- 
ing, storage,  handhng  and  transporta- 
tion costs.  The  prices  at  which  com- 
modities are  sold  abroad  for  dollars  or 
foreign  currencies  reflect  generally  lower 
world  market  prices. 

Between  July  1.  1954,  and  December 
31, 1961.  we  have  entered  into  sales  agree- 
ments and  commitments  with  friendly 
foreign  countries  providing  for  the  sale 
of  S7.6  billion  worth  of  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  Through  September 
30.  1961,  collections  from  these  sales,  in 
foreign  countries,  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $5  billion.  Approximately 
one-half  of  this  amount — the  equivalent 
of  $2  4  billion — has  been  disbursed  to 
further  the  objectives  of  Pubhc  Law  480 
and  our  overall  foreign  aid  policy. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Record  a  countr>'-by-countr>-  break- 
down of  sales  for  foreign  currencies  un- 
der title  I  of  Public  Law  480: 


T\Ri  i:  VI.-   >■/'(/ !,.s  nf  foniijn  currencies  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480 

[111  iPillion-iJoUar  oquivalcnts] 


Country 


Aercernent  |  .Allocations 
amounts    i  by  Budget 


throuph 

Sept.  30, 

1961 


Bureau 

through 

S<>pt.  30, 

1961  '  « 


.Arsmtlna 

Austria 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

CVylon _ 

Chile 

China  (Taiwan) 

Colombia _. 

Ei'u;ulor 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

fJreece  

leeland 

India 

Indonesia 

Inn 

I.'srt^el 

Italy 

Jiliaii 


Ccillections  I 
throueh  - 
.^ept.  30. 

lytii"     I 


M  1 

42.9 

3.3 

284.4 

40.7 

26.  1 

71.9 

84.0 

70.9 

13.2 

46.5 

60.4 

1.2 

87.9 

12.  1 

2,  337.  3 

173.4 

34.3 

194.4 

15Z9 

150.8 


3.3.5 
40.1 


200 
37 
21 
48 
61 
50 
8. 
51 
33 
1. 
82  9 
9.5 
.  767  2 
175  5 
22  5 
163.1 
145.2 
143.1 


30.5 
40.  I 

an.',  b 
37  3 
21  3 
52.3 
60,3 
54.6 

10.0 

41   7 

34  2 

1.2 

85.0 

9.9 

1.  1.VJ  1 

IW.  4 

19.  S 

171.9 

U4.  2 

146.3 


Di.sbiirse- 
mi'iils  Ivy 
a^i'nfi'-s 
throurh 
Si'pt.  30, 
I'jT.l  > 


17  3 
»).  0 

13.').  6 
11  5 

9  2 
3,V2 
.34  S 
32.3 

7.3 
27  7 
23  1 
n  6 


Country 


69  5 

8.3 

301.4 

47.7 

19.  4 

113.3 

lU.  8 

137  5 


Korea 

.MpTiro 2 

Netherlands "l', 

I'ak  ;st.in ' 

I'anguay IIIIII 

Peru IIIIIIIIII 

Philippines 

Pol:ind .  _ """"'"' 

Portugal ~ 

Spain ..'.'.['."..'. 

Th.iil:md 

Tunisia '_[[, 

Turkey '"" 

I'nited  Arab  Republic  "(Egypt) 
T'nite.l  Arab  Ke public  (Sjria). 

Cnited  Kinifiloiu 

''ruk'uay. 

\'ietnani [I'J 

Vukjoslavia 

Total 


'  Includes  amount-s  specified  in  the  agreements,  to  be  used  for  grant'  and  loans  und.  r 
j4.f-(  j()4  (o)  and  '?!.  not  nibject  tn  allocation. 

'  Calculated  using  the  collection  rates  of  eichanRe. 

'  Prior  to  July  1.  is^l.  disbursements  under  sees.  104  (c),  (d).  and  n  grants  are  cil- 
culatod  at  collection  rates;  sec.  104fn  sales  at  current  Treasury  sellinr  rates-  sec  104i'g) 
loans  at  loan  agreement  rates;  sees.  104  fa),  fb),  (e)  loan.s  (h)  through  (r)  at  ttie" weighted 
nveragp  rates  at  the  end  of  the  mouths  in  which  transfers  are  ma.le  tu  agency  accounts 

TITLE     n    PROGRAM  !     GRANTS    OF    SURPLUS    COM- 
MODITIES    FOR     FAMINI     RELIEF 


.Agreement 

anioimts 

through 

Sept.  30, 

1961 


217.0 

2&2 

.3 

444.4 

9  9 

37.3 

14.4 

365.3 

7.  1 

505.  B 

4.6 

15.3 

3118.0 

2M.5 

28.2 

48.2 

46.4 

34.0 

472.  S 


•  6. 823. 9 


Allocations  I  | 

by  Budget  '  Collcrtlnis 

Bureau     j     tliroueh     i 

through         S(  pt   .W,    I 

."epr   30.     I        m>l  >        I 

1961  > I      I  i 


197.3 

25.2 

3 

32:j  7 

2  9 

27  3 

Ml 

3.1.2 

7  1 

442  4 

4.3 


222.8 
IHO.  0 
22.6 
4:i  H 
34.6 
If,  6 
37U.  8 


5,  066.  6 


iMfi.  3 

25.2 

3 

3<M  H 

2  9 

27  1 

13  8 

352.7 

7  1 

444.  H 

4.3 

247  6 

2<^.3 

24.0 

4S.5 

34.7 

19.7 

4t2.  9 

9«6.  9 

Dlsburse- 

nii'nt.s  by 
agi'ii'ii  s 
tir'His'h 
.^.■pt   :<ii. 
l'(f,l  J 


liV( 


^ 

9 
H 
3 
J 
H 

12  2 

1.6 

6  6 

2.'TO  4 

4.3 


2-J9 


Jl 


140  4 

93  6 

3 

2H. 
14. 


255 


•  2,  434.  1 


for  the  balances  remaining  In  such  accounts.     Subsequent  to  June  30.  igCI    di'burse- 
nienus  uti  ler  «.•(•?<.  104  la)  through  (r)  are  calculacd  ut  the  end  ;)i  the  preceding  nitvrter 
1  rea.sury  sillmg  rates. 
•  l)i-.turviii,  nls  eiceed  collection  because  o.' conversions  from  other  currencies 
»    >ltlers  from  table  V  which  reflects  purcliu.se  uut.horh-ation  tran.Siicti'.ns 
1  >llTers  frnni  app.ndix  t.ible  No.  .il  '» iaiiM>  of  roun  ling  and  the  exclu.sion  of  uUjut 
J.\.JHi.utKj  c.,uiv,i..iii  di.sbursed  in  nonfitl.    I  <-(iunt:lt.s  tlirout-h  coiivirtibillly. 


Title  II  of  the  act  authortizes  grants 
of  commodities  held  in  stock  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  famine 
relief  and  certain  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. Programs  of  up  to  $300  million 
(CCC  cost)  plus  carryover  from  previous 
years  may  be  undertaken  armually  dur- 
ing each  of  the  calendar  years  1962 
through  1964. 

Between  July  1,  1954,  and  December  1. 
1961,  we  have  used  $983  million  worth  of 
surplus  commodities  held  in  stock  by  the 
CCC  for  famine  relief  and  certain  other 
assistance  programs  abroad.  This  dol- 
lar figure  represents  the  cost  of  commod- 
ities to  the  CCC  and  reflects  domestic 


support  prices,  processing,  storage,  han- 
dling and  transportation  costs. 

TITLI  ni  program:  donations  to  U.S.  VOLUN- 
TARY AGENCIES  FOR  DI.STRIBVTION  TO  THE 
NEXOT 

Title  ni  of  the  act  authorized  dona- 
tions of  sur]3lus  foods  from  stocks  held 
by  the  CCC  to  the  U.S.  voluntary  or- 
ganizations and  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations for  distribution  to  the  needy 
overseas.  IDonations  of  food  to  the 
needy  in  the  United  States  and  barter 
transactions  are  also  authorized  under 
this  title. 

Between  July  1.  1954.  and  December 
31,  1961,  we  have  distributed  $1.9  bil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  farm  commodities 


to  the  needy  overseas  and  In  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  dollar  amount  re- 
fers to  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the 
CCC. 

TITLE     IV     program:     LONG-TERM     SLTPLY     CON- 
TRACTS   FOl    REPAYMENT    IN    DOLLAE8 

Title  IV  of  the  act  authorizes  long- 
term  supply  contracts  for  repayment  in 
dollars  over  a  maximum  period  of  20 

years. 

Between  July  1, 1954,  and  December  31. 
1961,  these  contracts  involved  $40.3  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities held  by  the  CCC.  The  dollar 
figure  in  this  instance  represents  con- 
tract figures  and  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  CCC  cost  of  the  commodities 
involved. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  again  stress  the  fact  that  the 
food-for-peace  programs  are  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  our  foreign-aid 
pioeram.  They  help  less  developed 
countries  achieve  balanced  economic 
development,  meet  emergencies,  and 
care  for  the  needy.  They  also  pro- 
mole  more  effective  and  efficient 
utilization  of  other  types  of  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
long  run.  all  of  these  programs  enhance 
the  security  of  our  own  country  and 
promote  the  development  of  wider  over- 
sea markets  for  American  goods — both 
agricultural  commodities  and  manu- 
factured products. 

I  in.sert  in  chart  form  that  which  is 
explained  in  the  above  statement. 

Total  cumulative  sales  under  title  I  and 
title  IV.  and  grants  under  title  II  and  title 
III  {Public  Law  480).  July  1,  1954  to  Dec 
31. 1961  ' 

|In  millions  of  dollursl 


SalM 

CCC.  cost 

KxiHirt 

market 

value 

Title  I 

10,  872.  7 
58.7 

7.  .Vrj.  3 
40.3 

Title  IS 

Total 

10.931.4 

7  63*'  6 

Donation.'- 

Title  II   

Title  III 

S92.  R 
l.t»50.  6 

(') 
(') 

Total 

2.  743.  4 

Grand  total 

13,  674.  8 

>  ThcM'  figures  reiwi-sent  sjle.s  agreements  and  commit- 
ments for  donations-not   ihipments. 
'  -Sot  avatliible. 

Usea  of  local  currencies  generated  by  title  I 
programs,  July  1,  1954.  to  Sept.  30,  1961 


MUlions 

Total  collections 

»4. 986.  9 
2.  442  C, 

Pisbiirsi-iniTit'; '\ 

Tol.ll 

Exchange  rate  mijustment.s 

2.  M4  3 

3i"i2.  0 

Balance  on  haiiii  .     . 

2  182  .'1 

Hiiri  'i<nteil  by— 

1  re  i.-urv  aeco  int 

XC  fi 

At:<  luie.s'  aeco  uits. 

1.  34.')  3 

Total 

2  1S2  3 

Reimbursements   to  CCC  for  costs  attribut- 
able   to   Public   Laiv   480   shipmejits 

(In  million.'  of  dollars] 


Congressional 

ippropri 

ations 

Cre.lll  III 

ll'C  of 

Fiscal  year 

Title 

I 

Title 
II 

Title 
III 

Title 
IV 

.loll;,rs 

received 
from  sa'e 
of  foreign 
ciirrencie.>i 

1963  1 

1W2  '.   . 

i(»d '., 

I'.K'lil        . 

1 '.I.V.I 

1.081 

»2.8I« 
KhI 

1.034 

»  1,928 

67 

300 
»4flO 

107 

105 

119 

«220 

88 

472 
384 

200 
152 
206 
275 
264 

90 
13 

152 
i*f, 

9M 
72 
<«l 
72 
5S 
10 

19.5N. . . 

19.S7 ; 

19.W...   . 

Total... 

8^775 

1,399 

1,953 

103 

G98 

'  E.stlmatcd. 
I  In(  lu'les  rrinilinrsement   or  2  years'  o|>eration?. 
^  (ilal  (■(jngre.s.si,in:i|  relrnbi.rsem'ent.  $12,.ao.li(io,(«Ki. 
.„L"*'''  "■idil,<  to  CCC  froit   sales  of  foreign  curremies. 

»698,0(KI,IKKI. 


Pubhc  Late  480  sales  agreements,  fiscal  year 
1962 

LATIN   AMERK  \ 

|In  million.s  of  dollars] 


U.S. 
uses 

Country 

ILses 

Total 

Boll\  la 

1.3 
10.5 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 

3.8 
59.5 
7.6 
6.0 
5.1 

5.1 

70.0 

9  5 

Urinl 

Chile 

Colombia 

8.0 
6  H 

Cruguav 

Kfkdl K 


Finland 

1.4 

.5 

130  0 

40.5 

3.9 

1  >> 

3  2 

hfland . 

1.5 

2  0 

I'oland 

130.  0 

Sjinin. 

40.5 
34.6 

81  0 

■i'ligoslavia 

38.  5 

Total,  fiscal  year 
1962 1 

176.  3 
162.8 

7k  4 
63.0 

ZM  7 

Total,  fiscal  year  1961... 

22.5.  S 

The  Rostow  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6,  1962 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  this  House 
has  repeatedly  rejected  the  idea  of  ad- 
mitting Red  China  to  the  U.N.  and  ex- 
tending recognition  to  that  Communist 
regime,  and  in  complete  indifference  to 
the  vote  of  47  to  37  against  seating  the 
Reds  by  the  United  Nations  itself,  the 
one  worlders  are  at  it  again. 

Before  me  is  a  column  datelined 
May  14,  1962,  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
Paul  J.  Scott  reporting  on  a  new  two- 
China  policy  attributed  to  Dr.  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  chairman  of  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  of  the  State  Department. 
This  plan  proposes  that  we  offer  the 
Chinese  Reds  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  las 
China  >.  and  then  permit  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  retain  his  seat  with  Formosa 
as  a  separate  and  independent  state. 
Also  large  in  these  unrealistic  and  il- 
logical plans  is  the  proposal  to  withdraw 
from  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  an  objective 
long  sought  by  those  who  would  have  us 
abandon  our  friends  and  embrace  our 
enemies. 

The  current  issue  of  the  news  maga- 
zine World  also  explores  this  latest  in- 
sidious program  to  sell  us  short  by 
pointing  out  that  a  part  of  the  Rostow 
plan  also  centers  in  the  de  facto  recog- 
nition of  East  Germany  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  armed  opposition  to 
Communist  aggression  be  pulled  back 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. And  that  is  not  all.  As  World  re- 
ports it,  there  will  be  a  broad  educational 
program  to  sell  the  American  people 
on  a  general  acceptance  of  this  sellout  of 
our  friends  and  our  connivance  with 
those  who  are  pledged  to  destroy  us. 

The  effrontery  of  those  brazen  pro- 
posals must  leave  every  patriotic  citizen 
gasping  with  amazement.  But  why 
should  anyone  be  surprised?  A  cursory 
examination  of  the  credentials  of  two- 
thirds  of   the  Presidents  advisers  and 


sycophants  reveals  their  ultraliberality 
and  their  dedication  to  the  insane  phi- 
losophy that  we  can  win  over  the  Com- 
munists by  simply  being  nice  to  them. 

There  is  not  a  single  person  of  my 
acquaintance  who  wants  to  go  to  war 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  extension 
of  the  policies  inherited  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration  will 
keep  us  strong  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering  in  principle  and  in 
fact  to  a  group  of  international  brig- 
ands that  are  pledged  to  destroy  us. 

Appai-ently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  opposed  to  this  surrender  dictated 
by  someone's  crack-brained  whim.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  American  people 
will  also  rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  re- 
pudiate all  those  who  would  accommo- 
date a  godless  aggressor  already  pretty 
well  occupied  by  economic  disaster  re- 
sulting from  his  own  insane  policies.  As 
for  me,  if  this  trend  toward  capitula- 
tion to  our  enemies  persists  I  intend  to 
withhold  my  support  from  everything 
that  may  be  identified  with  a  foreign 
policy  that  is  predicated  on  defeatism 
and  a  complete  disregard  for  our  own 
self-interests. 


National    Little    League   Baseball    Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1962 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Little  League  baseball  will  observe  its 
annual  Foundation  Week  beginning 
June  11.  as  designated  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress.  Against  a  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Little  League  has 
proved  an  effective  counteragent,  instill- 
ing healthy  values  of  fitness,  discipline, 
respect,  and  f airplay. 

Little  League  had  its  early  beginnings 
in  Williamsport.  Pa.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  now  maintains  its  national 
headquarters  there.  Today  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  boys  are  enrolled  an- 
nually. In  positive  ways.  Little  League 
builds  morale,  sets  inteUigent  goals  of 
leadership,  and  effective  training.  It 
strengthens  famihes  and  benefits  thou- 
sands of  communities.  It  is  a  youth  pro- 
gram which  offers  a  proven  formula  of 
service  to  Little  Leagues  throughout  the 
world  that  meet  its  standards.  Today 
there  are  Little  Leagues  in  more  than 
25  foreign  countries,  and  each  year  the 
program  spreads  farther  aroimd  the 
world.  It  is  an  effective  medium  to  build 
good  will  with  our  foreign  friends. 

Monday,  June  11.  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  1962  National  Little  League  Base- 
ball Week,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing Presidential  proclamation: 

National    Little    League    Baseball    Week 

A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United   States   of   America 

Whereas  active  participation  by  youth  In 
appropriate  physical  activities  contributes 
to  their  fitness  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  vigor  and  vitality,  and 
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Whereaa  little  leagues  In  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  have  made  It  possble 
for  thousands  of  young  boys  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  In  our  national  game  of  baseball; 
and 

Whereas  Little  League  baseball  not  only 
promotes  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
players,  but  also  Instills  into  them  the  quali- 
ties of  fairness,  cooperation,  and  discipline — 
qualities  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17,  agreed  to  June  1,  1959, 
has  requested  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  the  second  Monday  In  June 
of  each  year  as  "National  Little  League 
Baseball  Week,"  In  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional and  community  benefits  resulting 
from  Little  League  activity:  Now,  therefore, 
I.  John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  the  second  Monday 
in  June  of  1961  and  the  week  beginning  the 
second  Monday  In  June  of  each  succeeding 
year  as  "National  Little  League  Baseball 
Week." 

And  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  week  In  schools, 
parks,  athletic  fields,  and  other  suitable 
places  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities designed  to  emphasi2ie  the  im- 
portance of  the  physical  development  of 
our  Nation's  youth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

E>one  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  185th. 

[seal]  John  F.  Kennedy. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Gross    Waste    b    Military    Procurement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  15  months  I  have 
been  making  a  detailed  study  into  the 
procurement  methods  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  have  looked  into  scores  of 
cases  and  have  studied  the  pattern  of 
procurement  procedures  in  various 
branches  of  the  service. 

The  discoveries  I  have  made  and  the 
information  I  have  uncovered  are  shock- 
ing to  say  the  least.  If  an  unprejudiced 
committee  can  be  authorized  to  make  a 
full-scale  investigation,  it  will  find  a 
scandal  in  military  procurement  that  will 
make  Teapot  Dome  look  like  a  ladies  tea 
party. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Joseph  Campbell,  and  his  fine  staff 
in  the  General  Accounting  Oflace  for 
their  cooperation  in  my  study.  There 
are  others  whom  I  would  like  to  thank 
for  assisting  me  in  documenting  various 
case  histories.  Their  assistance  has 
been  invaluable,  and  now,  although  all 
the  facts  are  not  in,  the  conclusions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  formed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  our  defense 
equipment  ,\s  procured  through  "sole 
source  or  negotiated"  methods.  This 
means  simply  that  someone  in  a  branch 
of,  say,  the  Navy  Department,  determines 
that  for  some  reason  or  another  only  one 
company  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  needed 
equipment.  In  many  cases  no  other 
company  is  allowed  to  bid.  The  favored 
company  submits  its  bid,  negotiates  with 
the  civil  servant  responsible  for  the  con- 
tract, and  gets  the  award. 

The  effect  of  this  sole  source  or  ne- 
gotiated award  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
disastrous  for  the  American  taxpayer 
My  investigjition  has  disclosed  that  due 
to  this  tactic,  approximately  30  percent 
of  our  defense  procurement  funds  are 
being  squandered  and  wasted. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  approximately  $12  to 
$15  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  will  go 
down  the  drain.  This  is  a  disastrous  and 
unnecessary  waste  of  funds,  but  it  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  is  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  I  have  docu- 
mentation in  my  files,  built  up  during 
my  study,  that  proves  the  inefficiency, 
impropriety,  and  lack  of  foresight  of  this 
sole  source  method. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  sole  source 
and  negotiated  procurements  is  justi 
fied  for  refisons  of  emergency  or  ur- 
gency. The  excuse  that  is  given  is.  ""we 
must  have  it,  and  we  must  have  it  now." 
Using  reasons  of  national  defense  ur- 
gency, the  department  involved  shuts 
out  all  competition,  awards  the  contract 
as  it  sees  fit,  and  inevitably  wastes  mil- 
hons  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  procurement  mechanism  of  the 
various  departments  is  such  that  officials 
involved  can  weed  out  all  competition 
except  desired  sole  source  manufac- 
turers. 

In  conducting  my  15-month  study,  I 
concentrated  on  one  area  of  the  Defense 
Department — the  Navy  Department.  I 
asked  specific  questions  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  various  Navy  pro- 
curement transactions.  I  was  given 
specific  answers.  When  woven  into  a 
full  story,  they  paint  for  me  as  they 
would  paint  for  you  a  picture  of  gross 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money,  almost  un- 
believable mismanagement,  and  possible 
duplicity  on  the  part  of  Government  ap- 
pointees. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  con- 
fuse you  with  a  recital  of  all  the  cases  I 
have  documented.  My  files  speak  for 
themselves.  The  questions  are  written; 
the  answers  are  written.  The  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  are  as  easily  reached 
as  they  are  damning. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  about  one  particular 
case.  I  have  stated  exactly  what  I  ex- 
pected to  happen  in  this  case.  It  has 
happened  in  just  that  way,  and  I  want 
to  call  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  There  are  more.  Some  are 
even  more  serious.     This  is  just  one. 

The  case  I  wish  to  describe  is  that  of 
the  AN/PRC  41  radio  set — a  portable 
UHP  radio  that  is  to  be  used,  I  am  told. 
by  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy  De- 
partment proposed  to  buy  this   equip- 


ment under  a  "sole  source"  agreement 
with  a  firm  I  shall  call,  Company  A. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a 
justification  for  what  is  known  as  a 
determination  and  finding  of  a  sole- 
source  requirement.  This  order  was 
signed  on  March  22.  1962,  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Kenneth  M.  BeLleu. 
who  certified  that  the  property  was 
needed  so  urgently  that  "procurement 
by  advertising  and  competitive  bid  will 
unduly  delay  procurement."  For  that 
reason  it  was  decided  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  only  Company  A  would 
be  allowed  to  bid  on  the  ANPRC  41. 

In  making  that  decision,  however,  the 
Navy  Department  was  also  bound  by  a 
Navy  policy  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  on  April  14.  1959. 
That  policy  provides  that  even  though 
the  dt'termination  and  findings  specifi- 
cally state  that  only  certain  companies 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  meet  require- 
ments, other  companies  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded fiom  bidding.  Consequently,  we 
now  give  a  request  for  proposal  to  any 
company  in  the  industry. 

In  other  words,  American  industry  is 
allowed  to  compete  even  if  there  is  a 
determination  and  finding  of  sole  source. 
That  is  what  the  Navy  Department  pol- 
icy says,  is  it  not? 

As  you  are  going  to  learn,  what  the 
Navy  Department  says  and  what  the 
Navy  Department  does  are  two  different 
things,  because  on  April  5.  1962,  a  repu- 
table manufacturer — one  of  the  finest 
electronics  firms  in  the  world — was  de- 
nied a  request  for  proposal.  D.  E. 
Weatherly,  Acting  Director,  Contract  Di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Ships,  denied  the  com- 
pany a  chance  to  bid.  His  reason  was 
that  drawings  of  the  equipment  were 
not  available.  Why  were  they  not  avail- 
able? Because,  as  my  evidence  shows, 
the  Navy  Department  paid  almost  $1 
million  to  Company  A  to  develop  this 
radio  and  then  told  the  developer  not 
to  send  the  plans  for  it.  This  action  was 
justified  by  a  Navy  Department  indi- 
vidual identified  as  H.  Mullally  and  an- 
other named  S.  D.  Keim, 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  Navy 
policy  means  what  it  says.  I  asked  this 
same  highly  regarded  firm  that  was  de- 
nied a  chance  to  bid  to  prepare  a  pro- 
posal on  this  radio  set.  Company  B, 
as  I  shall  call  this  firm,  is  a  solid  elec- 
tronics manufacturer  with  a  $100  million 
backlog  of  business  and  an  extremely 
hi^h  degree  of  performance  in  past  con- 
tracts, military  and  domestic.  I  secured 
technical  information  for  Company  B 
that  was  available  to  any  other  com- 
panies interested  in  the  radio  set.  In 
doing  this,  I  might  interject,  I  found  that 
the  Navy  Department  paid  $1  million  for 
the  development  of  the  AN  PRC  41, 
which  was  already  40  F>erccnt  developed 
under  another  expensive  Research  and 
Development  for  a  radio  identified  as  the 
AN  ARC  51. 

At  the  same  time,  I  requested  the  Navy 
Department  to  delay  any  award  of  con- 
tract for  this  radio  until  I  could  com- 
plete my  study,  and  it  did  so. 

On  May  21,  1962,  I  made  a  written 
presentation  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Fred  Korth,  in  which  I  reviewed  In  gen- 
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eral  terms  the  find  ngs  of  my  15-month 
study.  I  also  reviewed  with  particular 
detail  the  AN  PRC  41  procurement, 
pointing  out  how  stated  Navy  policy  had 
been  subverted  and  how  it  appeared  to 
mc  tliat  the  American  taxpayer  was  pay- 
ing dearly  in  these  sale-source  actioi"ks. 

I  also  included  in  my  presentation  to 
Secretary  Korth  the  proposal  of  Com- 
pany B.  the  reputable  firm  I  had  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  bid  for  the 
manufacture  of  th  s  radio  set.  It  was 
complete  down  to  tae  price  of  every  bolt 
and  nut  and  was  a  perfect  pre.sontation 
in  every  manner.  It  stood  on  its  own 
merits. 

On  May  11.  1962,  I  requested  that  the 
CompUoller  General  take  cognizance  of 
the  Company  A  bid  and  determine  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  this  sole-source 
action.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  know  th  '  amount  of  the  Com- 
pany A  bid,  but  wanted  a  tliird  party  to 
have  full  particulars.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  any  shenanigans  by  anyone  in 
the  Navy  Departin<«nt  with  the  original 
Company  A  bid.  It  may  sound  like  I  dis- 
trust some  Navy  personnel,  but  my  15- 
month  study  has  convinced  me  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  n  trying  to  get  a  fair 
treatment  of  any  ciise. 

WVien  my  presen'  ation  was  given  to  aii 
aide  of  Secretary  Korth.  I  requested 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  have 
two  representative5  there  to  observe  the 
action.  At  the  .«!£.me  tim^^.  I  also  re- 
quested to  then  be  lUowed  to  look  at  the 
proposal  of  Company  A  to  see  just  how 
the  cost  of  producing  these  radios  dif- 
fered from  the  proposal  of  Company  B 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Company  A  bid. 
I  checked  it  with  the  Company  B  bid. 
which  I  had  had  prepared,  and  found 
that  the  Companj  B  bid,  the  fii-m  in 
my  district,  was  34  percent  lower  than 
the  Company  A  bid.  the  sole  source 
firm.  Company  B's  bid  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment $1,300,000  in  one  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

Prior  to  the  deli/ery  of  my  presenta- 
tion, prior  t-o  the  time  the  bids  for  Com- 
pany A  and  Company  B  were  both 
known,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Korth  had 
informed  me  of  ;he  urgent  need  for 
this  material,  H6  assured  me  he  was 
going  t^  personally  see  to  it  that  it  was 
delivered. 

After  studying  both  bidi^,  however,  the 
inexcusable  predicament  the  Navy  was 
in  was  apparentlj  realized.  Secretary 
Korth  then  said  tne  award  of  contract 
was  to  be  delayed  i^ending  an  investi- 
gation. The  urgent  nature  of  this  pro- 
curement had  already  .started  slipping 
away. 

I  told  Mr,  Korth  then  as  I  tell  you  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween any  investigation  and  the  award 
of  this  contract  to  either  Company  A 
or  Company  B.  Certainly  there  should 
be  a  full  investigation  of  this  and  many 
other  Navy  procurement  matters  I  now 
have  in  my  files. 

Why  was  this  contract  justified  as  a 
sole  source  award?  Why  was  $1,300,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  about  to  be 
wasted?  The  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  may  embarrass  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congi'css  responsible  for  appoint- 


ing those  in  authority  as  well  as  the 
Navy  Department,  once  the  facts  are 
made  public. 

But,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  correlation 
between  the  award  of  contract  and  an 
investigation.  If  the  Marines  need  this 
equipment,  it  should  be  contracted  for, 
built,  and  delivered  as  fast  as  possible, 
with  the  best  equipment  purchased  for 
the  least  ex])enditure  of  the  taxpayers" 
dollar.  After  the  contract  has  been 
awarded,  the  investigation  can,  should, 
and  will  proceed,  and  my  documenta- 
tion will  be  available  for  those  who  wish 
answers  to  specific  questions. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that 
the  Navy  Department  does  not  appar- 
ently agree  with  my  feelings.  I  am  in- 
formed that  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
this  procurement  have  stated  there  are 
only  two  avenues  now  open  to  the  Navy 
Department.  One  is  to  give  the  con- 
tract to  Uie  sole  source  company —  Com- 
pany A" — at  a  price  34  percent  in  ex- 
cess of  "Company  B's"  bid,  costing  the 
taxpayers  $1,300  000  more  than  neces- 
sary. The  other  is  to  cancel  the  pre.sent 
procurement  and  readvertise  it  as  an 
open  and  competitive  action. 

If  the  first  course  is  followed,  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  will  be  picked  to  the 
tune  of  SI. 300, 000  If  the  second  is  fol- 
low('d.  the  Navy  Department  will  be  ad- 
mitting that  its  certification  of  urgency 
of  March  22.  1962,  was  fraudulent  on  its 
face  and  was  arrived  at  simply  to  give 
a  favored  company — "Company  A" — 
Govcrnmein  business  at  highly  inflated 
prices.  The  Navy  Department  will  also 
delay  award  of  contract  for  this  radio 
for  several  months,  and  this  will  hold 
back  delivery  of  the  radios  to  the 
Marines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  electronics  firm  in 
the  United  States  had  the  same  iden- 
tical opportunity  to  bid  on  this  radio 
set  as  the  company  which  I  have  tlie 
privilege  to  represent  as  a  part  of  my 
district.  All  they  had  to  do  was  follow 
the  same  procedures.  They  did  not  do 
so,  and  because  of  that,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  or  justification  for  reopening  of 
any  bidding  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
radio.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  that  is. 
unless,  as  the  history  of  previous  con- 
tracts dictates,  it  is  intended  that  even- 
tually the  same  sole  source  firm  get  the 
contract  and  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
shell  out  $1  300.000,  or  34  percent  more 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  and  only  one 
honorable  way  to  handle  this  situation 
in  view  of  the  repeated  statements  of 
urgency  of  requirement  by  procurement 
officers.  That  way  is  to  issue  this  con- 
tract to  this  reputable  electronics  firm — 
"Company  B" — and  then  get  on  with  the 
job.  save  the  taxpayers  $1,3  million,  get 
this  equipment  to  the  Marines,  and,  in 
due  time,  let  the  red  faces  in  the  Navy 
procurement  section  cool  off. 

The  only  thing  now  holding  up  this 
project  is  the  embarra-ssment  to  incom- 
petent, inefficient,  people  who  have  got- 
ten themselves  into  this  mess  and  who 
£u-e  now  looking  for  a  way  to  save  their 
own  skins. 

It  should  be  held  up  no  longer.  The 
contract  should  be  awarded  to  "Company 


B"  and  a  full-scale  investigation  of  Navy 
procurement  should  be  ordered  by  the 
proper  agency  of  the  House  to  begin  at 
once.  My  files  are  opien  for  just  such  a 
public  investigation.  The  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  know  how  their  money  is  be- 
ing squander(xJ  and  wasted,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  practices 
be  stopped  and  those  who  are  guilty  of 
promoting  them  punished  by  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  matter  at  another  time  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  not  all  over  with  this  first 
presentation.  There  are  more  details 
on  this  first  case.  And  there  are  many 
more  cases  much  more  serious  in  natuj-e. 
We  liave  but  scratched  the  surface  here 
today.  The  festering  sore  underneath 
that  costs  the  taxpayers  billions  eacli 
year  is  still  untouched.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  before  I  am  through,  it  is  going 
to  be  lanced  and  the  core  removed.  Let 
me  promise  you  that  you  v^iU  be  as  ap- 
palled as  I  at  the  waste  in  our  military 
procurement  .sections  when  all  the  facts 
have  been  revealed. 


Promisci   and   Performances 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOD.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  "Promises  and  Performances  " 
from  my  newsletter  to  my  constituents: 

Promi.ses  and  Performances 

National  policy  and  goals  at  home  and 
abroad  are  so  inconsistent  and  fluctuating 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  our  position  in 
the  world  today.  We  have  no  flscal  policy  or 
basic  program  cither  in  spending  or  taxing. 
We  have  no  recognizable  foreign  policy. 
These  statements  are  incontestable.  Let  s 
look  at  some  promises  and  performances  and 
round  up  some  of  this  week's  legislative 
events.  In  promising  to  "get  America  mov- 
ing again"  President  Kennedy  promised  less 
unemployment;  unemployment  is  higher, 
averaging  over  6  percent.  €md  business  fail- 
ures are  up  II  percent.  He  promised  stabil- 
ized cost  of  living:  it  is  climbing,  and  at  the 
highest  level  in  history.  He  promised  to  cut 
The  Republican  f.^rm  program  cost  by  $2  bll- 
lioii;  The  farm  program  has  been  increased  .al- 
ready $1,1  billion  in  the  last  year.  He  prom- 
i-scd  lower  interest  rates;  there  is  no  change. 
He  promised  sound  fiscal  policy  and  a  bal- 
anced budget;  the  1961  deficit  was  $3.8  bil- 
lion, the  1962  will  be  $7  billion  lor  more)  and 
19C3  estimate  is  out  of  sight.  He  promised 
more  new  reclamation  starte;  not  one  start  m 
a  full  year.  He  pronilsed  aid  to  depressed 
Timber  industry;  nothing.  He  endorsed  the 
B-70  program:  he  killed  it.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  promises  Granted  that  some  or 
many  of  the.=e  areas  should  not  be  the  re- 
Fponsibillty  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  in 
the  case  of  employment,  yet  the  President, 
having  injected  the  Federal  Government,  in 
promising  changes,  to  take  credit  for  the 
better,  must  accept  the  blame.  Remember- 
ing promises  and  performances  and  the  role 
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of  Federal  Government  lets  look  at  current 
events  in  legislation. 

The  School  Lunch  Act  passed  370-11. 
Others  have  Joined  me  In  my  earlier  lone 
opposition.  Once  again  the  Oovernment 
will  expand  its  welfare  work  into  fields  of 
nutritional  standards  with  greater  Federal 
control  over  our  youth  and  local  school 
systems.  With  Justifiable  pride  I  reported  to 
the  House  the  rejection  of  the  school  lunch 
program  by  the  Richardson  school  board. 
I  hold  this  feeding  of  our  people  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  the  imposing  of  nutritional 
standards  by  Federal  mandate  doubly  so. 
As  a  side  Issue,  this  would  be  a  possible 
means  for  any  subversive  to  Impair  our 
children's  health.  Who's  to  say  in  a  show- 
down, what  food  is  nutritional  for  your 
child,  you  or  the  Federal  bureaucrat? 

The  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1962  continu- 
ing the  temporary  Korean  wartime  ta.xes 
passed  handily.  These  taxes  include  cor- 
porate rate  up  from  47  to  52  percent  and  ex- 
cise taxes  on  spirits,  beer,  wine,  tobacco, 
autos  and  auto  parts,  telephone,  and  trans- 
portation. I  opposed  the  bill  for  these  rea- 
sons; (1)  Taxes  should  be  less,  not  more;  (2) 
taxes  should  be  removed  in  reverse  order  as 
put  on.  starting  with  most  recent  increases; 
( 3  I  wartime  emergency  taxes  of  a  punitive  or 
deterrent  nature  are  not  proper  now;  (4) 
business  and  consumers  need  Incentives  and 
stimulus;  (5)  more  spending  money  resulting 
from  lower  taxes  is  the  answer  for  business  to 
reinvest  and  people  to  save  or  spend;  (6) 
lower  taxes  will  provide  greater  revenue  to 
Government  ultimately,  since  business  can 
reinvest,  hire  more,  produce  more,  make 
more  profit,  and  taxes  come  out  of  profit;  (7) 
the  entire  package  includes  lower  taxes,  less 
Federal  sp>ending.  reduced  debt,  and  balanced 
budget;  (8t  as  a  Member  dedicated  to  sound 
fiscal  policy  I  wUl  not  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
biK  spenders,  but  will  force  them  to  reduce 
spending  by  lowering  taxes  and  preventing 
debt  ceiling  increases;  (9)  these  taxes  are 
wrong  as  a  part  of  the  "carrot  and  stick" 
tax  policy  to  effect  social  reform,  instead 
of  solely  to  raise  revenue  for  Government 
cost:  (10)  these  taxes  are  borne  by  those  of 
modest  income,  and  I'm  for  increasing  take- 
home  pay  in  the  envelope.  Union  members 
and  laboring  people  everywhere,  all  of  us, 
should  remember  the  words  of  the  "father" 
of  the  labor  union  movement  In  America, 
Samuel  Gompers,  "Doing  for  people  what 
they  can  and  ought  to  do  for  themselves  is  a 
dangerous  experiment.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  depends  upon 
their  own  initiative  Whatever  is  done  un- 
der the  guise  of  philanthropy  or  social  moral- 
ity which  in  any  way  lessens  initiative  is  the 
greatest  crime  that  can  be  committed  against 
the  toiler.  Let  social  busybodles  and  pro- 
fessional public  morals  experts'  in  their  fads 
reflect  the  perils  they  rashly  invite  under 
this  pretense  of  social  welfare."  President 
Kennedy  and  the  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority  prevailed  in  extending  these  taxes, 
(dee  earlier  newsletters.) 

PS.  to  union  members:  A  modern-day  de- 
velopment is  no  credit  to  the  unions — Juris- 
dictional warfare  between  unions,  which 
lias  held  up  construction  of  a  Titan  missile 
base  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  more  than  2  months, 
over  "who's  to  dig  and  set  the  power  poles — 
the  Operating  Engineers  Union  or  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers?" 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social  se- 
curity is  generating  heavy  mail  with  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  people  against  such  a 
proposal.  Obviously,  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  be  "snowed  under"  on  this 
issue  by  the  President.  Interestingly  enough 
Postmaster  General  Day  in  1960  said  the 
United  States  couldn't  afford  such  a  program 
pointing  out  that  It  would  Increase  costs 
2G  percent   more  under  social   security  on   a 


long-term  basis,  and  would  only  be  a  first 
step  on  still  more  expensive  Federal  health 
care.  Even  more  generally  he  pointed  out 
what  I've  been  saying  on  the  House  floor  for 
years  "already  we  are  postponing  the  evil 
day  of  paying  for  the  present  social  security 
beneficent  structure." 

"Trade,  not  aid"  is  a  forgotten  slogan. 
The  Senate  voted  a  $4  7  billion  gift  U)  other 
nations,  including  aid  to  Communists  at  a 
time  when  they  are  in  trouble  (and  we  should 
not  bail  them  out)  and  we  are  m  trouble 
(only  $16'/2  billion  gold  left,  »11.7  billion 
needed  to  undergird  our  currency )  This 
week's  modern  tragedy  Includes  the  Senate 
reversing  itself  on  aid  to  Communist  govern- 
ments. I  predict  the  people  will  force  the 
President  and  Congress  to  act  responsibly 
and  deny  aid  to  our  dedicated  enemies  This 
is  not  charity,  this  is  our  suicide.  Fortu- 
nately, the  actual  appropriation  is  still  to  be 
considered.  Meanwhile,  tlie  trade  bill  is 
being  readied  for  floor  debate — while  the 
Common  Market  countries  are  raising  their 
trade  barriers  against  our  industries,  we  are 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  to  lower  further 
our  already  low  tariffs.  How  some  of  our 
businesses  will  fare  is  becoming  increasingly 
and  painfully  clear.  Still  not  reckoned  by 
Congressmen  is  the  cost  to  our  industry  (in 
iu  world  competition)  of  our  Government 
laws  superimposed  on  other  costs  of  doing 
business.  Federal  regulation  and  taxes  ham- 
string in  competing  In  world  markets 

The  State  Department  slckne.s.s  is  l>esf 
exemplified  by  Under  Secretary  Balls  "no 
win"  official  policy — as  he  said  The  word 
'victory'  has  a  militaristic  and  aggressive 
ring.   *    •    * 

"It  also  implies  an  all  or  nothing'  approach 
leaving  no  room  for  accommodation  "  (Ac- 
commodate, as  explained  in  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary:  (1)  to  render  fit  or 
correspondent:  to  adapt;  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  circumstances:  (2)  to  bring  lnt.o 
agreement  or  harmony:  to  adapt  oneself: 
to  make  adjustment;  accommodation;  the 
act  of  accommodating  )  As  Don  Bruce,  Con- 
grebsman  from  Indiana  said,  "  'Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death'  would  today  be  blue- 
penciled  by  the  State  Department  to  read 
'Give  me  accommodation  with  the  enemy  and 
minimize  the  risk  involved  in  protecting 
liberty.'"  What  would  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  done  in  editing  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  speech  (last  week's  newsletter i? 
Perhaps  this  policy  now  explains  our  policy 
and  the  men  behind  it  in  our  refusal  to  win 
in  Korea;  our  refusal  to  win  in  Cuba;  and 
our  present  attempt  to  neutralize  Laos  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  beer, 
boycotted  by  the  President  and  nuw.  in- 
terestingly enough,  has  been  removed  from 
the  Speaker's  lobby,  where  the  Congressmen 
receive  daily  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation 
Can  it  be  the  President,  and  his  advisers 
really  think  they  can  prescribe  or  limit  Con- 
gressmen's reading  material'' 

This  week  all  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  Houses  Joined  in  a  single  ex- 
pression of  principle,  uniting  them  despit':> 
differences  In  an  overall  concept  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  whole 
or  in  groups  could  not  po.ssibly  support 
Since  this  statement  is  basic  American  con- 
stitutional interpretation  of  the  role  of 
Federal  Government  in  our  lives,  it  is  a 
blueprint  which  expresses.  I  feel  sure,  the 
beliefs  of  a  great  majority  of  all  Americans 
everywhere  and  supports  the  claim  now  made 
that  the  Republican  Party  alone  is  truly  a 
national  party  representing  all  the  people 
(in  or  out  of  pressure  groups)  as  a  unified 
whole  for  the  betterment  of  our  people  and 
the  preservation  of  personal  freedom  from 
Government  regimentation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  for  big  spending  and  heavy  taxation. 
Who    foots    this   bill'      (The    wealthv?      Yes, 


up  to  91  percent,  we  can't  get  much  more 
there  Taking  all  the  money  over  $25,000  as 
President  Roosevelt  proposed  wouldn't  pay 
the  cost  of  Government  except  for  several 
days.)  The  burden  of  taxation  as  It  always 
must  be.  Is  borne  by  those  of  modest  In- 
come So  every  time  the  big  spenders  add 
another  Federal  program  or  spend  more  In 
an  existing  one  It  means  more  out  of  John 
and  Jane  Doe's  paychecks.  When  will  our 
people  wake  up? 


Children's  Art  Exchanfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1962 

Ml-  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  an  organization  has  come 
into  existence  in  Montgomery  County, 
Md  .  which  has  been  enlisting  the  help 
of  our  Nation's  junior  diplomats 
thi  oughout  our  country.  The  Children's 
Art  Exchange  was  conceived  and  de- 
veloped by  Mrs.  Paul  A,  Allee,  director, 
in  Rockville,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping t^ood  will  exchanges  of  artwork 
between  our  young  people  and  those  of 
otht-r  countries.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
nationwide  recognition. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Art  Ex- 
change on  all  fronts  is  serving  us  all  lo- 
cally, nationally,  and  internationally  by 
striving  for  improved  understanding  and 
friendship  in  the  world  community. 

Working  largely  through  our  schools, 
pictures  and  other  artwork  have  been 
collected  and  sent  to  numerous  countries 
at  the  request  of  government  and  em- 
bassy officials.  Art  from  18  countries  has 
also  been  collected  for  display  in  small 
exhibits  within  the  Montgomei-y  Coun- 
ty school  system. 

Through  the  School  Arts  magazine,  In- 
terest has  spread  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  requests  for  participation  are 
cui  rently  being  met  by  the  Children's  Art 
Exchange  in  the  form  of  direct  two-way 
exchanges  of  artwork  between  our 
-schools  and  those  of  other  countries. 

Two  categories  of  artwork  are  beinij 
developed.  A  social  study  group  puti. 
the  program  within  reach  of  every 
cla.s.sroom.  Small  packets  of  artwork 
are  developed  by  the  students,  giving 
consideration  to  content,  particularly 
With  respect  to  sharing  cultural  and 
geographical  information.  The  work  i.s 
executed  on  personal  tci-ms  making  thi.s 
a  valuable  educational  tool  in  the  hands 
of  competent  teachers.  The  children 
are  per.sonally  involved  in  the  problem 
of  telling  children  of  other  countries 
about  life  as  we  live  it  in  the  United 
States,  specifically  in  terms  of  their  own 
real  experience.  This  phase  of  the  pro- 
Riam  proceeds  quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare, often  accompanied  by  photos  and 
"Dear  Friend  "  letters. 

The  second  category  is  the  art- 
oriented  group,  where  special  emphasis 
is  on  visual  impact.  Artwork  varies  in 
size  and  media.  Here.  too.  emphasis  is 
placed   on   conveying   our   way   of    life 
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to  children  in  foreiiirn  countries.  Artis- 
tic expression  is  given  a  wider  range, 
however,  and  the  artwork  which  results 
is  a  visual  delight  tc  young  and  old  alike. 
The  individual  differences  and  similari- 
ties prove  again  that  art  is  a  truly  uni- 
versal language  whi:h  in  its  sharing  pro- 
duces an  immediate  feeling  of  kinship 
with  the  Junior  artists  of  the  world. 

We  in  Maryland  are  justly  proud  of 
the  work  being  done  by  our  young  people 
through  the  program  of  the  Children's 
Art  Exchange.  During  the  month  of 
May  the  Rockville  Art  Gallery  held  a 
showing  of  a  fine  collection  of  artwork 
sent  by  the  children  of  Athens,  Greece. 
In  return,  a  large  collection  is  being  sent 
to  Athens  from  the  students  of  Rockville 
schools. 

An  additional  co  lection  is  also  being 
assembled  for  UNESCO  to  be  exhibited 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  exhibitions  are 
being  formed  which  will  be  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
Brazil,  in  response  to  requests. 

The  Montgomery  County  Arts  Center 
sponsored  the  Children's  International 
Art  Exhibit  from  May  25  to  May  31  at 
the  National  4-H  Club  at  7100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  in  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  I'his 
exhibit  included  art  work  collected  by 
the  Children's  Art  Exchange  from  18 
countries,  and  is  the  first  international 
exhibit  of  its  kind  in  the  Washington 
Metror>olitan  area. 

These  were  made  available  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  the  general  public  without 
charge,  which  means  a  considerable 
amount  of  financial  responsibility  is  thus 
placed  on  the  functional,  skeleton  organ- 
ization of  the  Children's  Art  Exchange. 
Financial  support  for  the  exchange  in 
the  form  of  patron  donations  and  con- 
tributions is  urgently  needed. 

May  marked  the  beginning  of  a  fund- 
raising  sale  of  st.ationery  bearing  the 
imprint  of  block  prints  executed  by  the 
students  of  Punahou  School  in  Hawaii. 
This  is  a  charming  "Historj-  of  Hawaii" 
series,  and  the  art  work  of  our  newest 
and  50th  State  ha.s  been  chosen  for  this 
important  event.  Support  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Art  Exchange  is  possible  through 
the  purchase  of  this  stationery  as  well  as 
through  direct  contributions  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Art  Exchange,  Box  48.  Rockville. 
Md. 

The  Children's  Art  Exchange  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  international  cultural 
exchanges,  and  I  am  proud  that  thLs 
worthwhile  endeavor  is  taking  place  close 
to  our  Nation's  Capitol,  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland. 


Calholic  War  Veterani  Alert  Parenlt  to 
Narcotics  Addiction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1962 

Mr.     ADDABBO.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
May  28.    1962,  St.  Teresa   of  Avila  Post 


No.  738.  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  La- 
dies Auxiliary,  sponsored  a  program  in 
my  congressional  district  to  alert  the 
parents  to  the  ever-present  danger  to 
their  children  of  narcotics  addiction.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram together  with  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  Queens  County.  N.Y.,  John 
Santucci. 

I  take  this  opix)rtunity  to  compliment 
Thomas  Carbett,  commander;  Leonard 
J.  Demchak,  chairman:  and  Jack  Kelly, 
cochairman,  for  their  foresight  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  community 
this  serious  problem  of  addiction.  I  am 
convinced  that  only  through  proper  at- 
tention and  education  can  this  disease 
be  wiped  out.  The  New  York  Journal- 
American  is  also  to  be  congratulated  for 
its  sponsorship  of  the  film  "Assignment 
Teenage  Junkies,"  which  it  makes  avail- 
able, free  of  charge,  for  programs  of  this 
kind.  This  film  graphically  Illustrates 
the  dreaded  results  of  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics. 

It  is  my  hope  that  foresighted  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  United 
States  will  follow  the  lead  of  St.  Teresa 
of  Avila  Post  No.  738  and  forcefully 
bring  to  the  attention  of  parents  everj'- 
where  the  problem  of  nai'cotics  addic- 
tion. We  must  not  be  complacent, 
thinking  It  cannot  happen  here.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  narcotics  addiction  is 
on  the  rise,  especially  in  the  teenage 
population. 


A  Call  for  United  Rail  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    FKNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  me.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Coxgressional  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Call  for  United  Rail 
Action."  written  by  me  for  the  May- 
June  1962  Issue  of  Progressive  Railroad, 
published  in  Chicago  for  railway  execu- 
tives throughout  the  Nation. 

This  article,  I  believe,  underscores  the 
need  for  both  management  and  labor  in 
the  railroad  industi-y,  plus  their  sup- 
pliers and  loyal  customers,  to  unite  now 
to  push  through  Congress  the  salient 
reforms  needed  to  make  it  possible  for 
railroads  to  compete,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion moving  men  and  materials. 

The  railroads  still  are  the  backbone 
of  our  great  industrial  economy.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  article  and  will  be  moved  to 
work  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
desperately  needed  by  the  railroad  In- 
dustry today. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

A  Call  for  United  Rail  AcnoN 
(By  Hon.   James  E.  Van   Zandt) 

The  railroad  industry  long  has  been  the 
"underdog"  in  the  Nation's  vital  transporta- 
tion Industry      And  in  no  part  of  the  Nation 


has  this  been  more  true  than  In  Washington, 
DC  .  the  seat  of  our  Federal  Grovernment, 
and  In  the  1- square -mile  area  known  as 
Capitol  HiU. 

No  lengthy  studies  are  needed  to  docu- 
ment the  facts  about  the  railroads.  In  con- 
tract to  other  transport  industries. 

Every  person  who  has  kept  in  the  least 
informed  knowi;  that  the  airlines  have  been 
subsidized  for  decades — built  up  from  a  few 
regional  airline  companies  Into  great  inter- 
national and  national  carriers.  TTiey  criss- 
cross the  country,  hauling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  passei^ers  who  once  used  trains 
exclusively  for  their  pleasure  and  business 
travel. 

Inland  waterways  and  ocean  shipping  have 
been  favored  In  special  ways  also  for  decades, 
as  the  facts  of  history  show  clearly.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  In  open  or  hidden  subsidies 
may  be  traced  ".o  these  phases  of  the  trans- 
port industry. 

Trucks  and  buses  also  have  been  favored 
like  the  first  two  branches  of  our  tran6p>ort 
system  mentioned.  Trucks  always  have  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  using  the  public  high- 
ways for  private  profit  in  carrying  goods 

Another  corr.petltor.  quite  obvious  but 
sometimes  overlooked,  has  been  the  motor 
car.  In  virtually  every  phase  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  use  of  the  automobile,  and 
particularly  throvigh  the  multlbillion-dollar 
supyerhlghways  now  stretching  across  the 
country,  the  private  manufacturers  of  cars 
have  had  the  willing  assistance  of  public 
authorities.  In  ways  so  numerous  they  can- 
not be  detailed  for  lack  of  space,  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  the  darling  of  our  povern- 
mental  leaders  through  decades,  locally  and 
nationally,  lust  as  Its  auxiliaries — the  bus 
and  truck — ha\e  been. 

Yet,  the  railroad  industry  and  Its  devoted 
employees  have  continued  to  give  good  and 
vital  service  to  the  people.  The  railroads 
through  our  vi'.rious  wars  have  performed 
mighty  service;:  to  the  Nation.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  now.  as  always. 
In  case  of  a  limited  war  on  or  In  a  full-scale 
conflagration,  the  Nation  would  be  severely 
handicapped,  il  not  prostrate,  if  the  rail- 
roads could  not  deliver  the  vital  goods — the 
hardware  that  Is  more  precious  than  gold  In 
battles  anywhere  these  days. 

In  short,  although  sorely  pressed  by  com- 
petitors, the  rfjlroad  Industry  still  "is  the 
transportation  backbone  of  an  industrial 
economy — and  Uie  United  States  is  far  and 
away  the  greatc;,!  industrial  power  the  world 
lias  ever  seen. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  6,000-word  message  on  transpor- 
tation, bristling  with  old  and  new  ideas 
Generally,  it  is  considered  to  be  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  railroad  industry.  There  have 
been  some  bills  introduced  to  Implement 
parts  of  the  Presidents  proposals  and  others 
undoubttHlly  wi:i  be  introduced,  but  the  odds 
seem  to  be  greet  that  neither  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  the  Senate  will  get 
around  to  considering  the  most  vit;tl  cf 
these  proposals  this  year. 

NOW    IS    THE    Tlvr    FOR    tThHTED    ACTION    BT    THE 
RAILROAD      INDt'STRT 

Tliat  IS  why  I  feel  that  this  is  a  time  for 
united  action  by  all  segments  of  the  rail 
Industry,  and  all  of  those  companies  which 
supply  the  railroads  and  help  not  only  tlaem- 
Eclves  but  the  general  economy. 

I  believe  that  a  concerted  campaign  should 
be  started  by  the  railroads  to  let  the  voice 
of  rail  management  and  labor  be  heard  more 
loudly  and  clearly  in  the  halls  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  were  begun,  and  maintained  in 
intensity,  such  a  campaign  would  make  It 
possible  for  Congressmen,  pressed  with  other 
matters  and  other  Interests,  to  concentrate 
once  more  on  the  most  vital  of  our  trans- 
port industries,  and  its  problems,  and  to  p.\ss 
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legislation    that  will   Implement   the   Presi- 
dent's pertinent  recommendations. 

This  l8  not  a  call  for  a  new  congressional 
Investigation,  or  any  other  kind  of  Investiga- 
tion. As  my  senatorial  colleague,  John 
Marshall  Butler.  Republican,  of  Maryland, 
has  pointed  out.  there  Is  little  need  for  fur- 
ther studies.  He  declares  that  the  Archives 
of  the  United  States  already  are  "bulging 
with  36,000  cubic  feet  of  studies  on  trans- 
portation." 

As  most  of  those  familiar  with  transport 
problems  know,  a  lengthy  study  of  rail  prob- 
lems, in  relation  to  Its  competition,  waa  made 
iinder  the  direction  of  my  senatorial  col- 
leagxie.  Georgk  Smathers,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  the 
facts  have  not  changed  so  greatly  since  then 
as  to  require  new  studies,  new  investigations. 
or  new  ways  of  wasting  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  united  effort,  coming 
at  this  time,  not  only  would  do  much  to 
alert  the  Congress  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  railroad  industry  but  also  once  more 
would  focxis  the  public's  gaze  on  the  railroad 
industry  and  its  many  problems.  There 
would  be  subsidiary  benefits — millions  of 
younger  Americans — having  been  brain- 
washed, so  to  speak,  to  believe  only  in  cars, 
buses,  and  trucks — would  be  able  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  facts  about  fast-moving 
freight  by  train  and  the  vitality  of  the  rail- 
road industry  today. 

Something  must  be  done — and  it  ought  to 
be  done  now — to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
staggering  growth  in  population  ahead,  and 
the  problems  to  be  posed  by  this  growth.  In 
terms  of  moving  both  manpower  and  ma- 
terials from  one  place  to  another.  There  is 
no  reason  to  tear  up  rails  to  build  bigger 
highways,  when  traffic  Jams  get  longer  and 
more  frequent.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  railroads  can  play  a  bigger  part 
in  moving  both  men  and  materials  in  the 
future  than  they  are  playing  now  and  that 
they  will  represent  the  most  economical  way, 
from  the  overall  standpoint  of  all  our  people. 

PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ONLY  A  MESSAGE 

The  President's  commendable  message  was 
Just  that — a  message.  As  they  say  in  the 
book  field — "words  on  paper  are  only  words 
on  paper."  In  Government,  words  on  paper 
are  stacked  away  in  archives  or  libraries  and 
become  somewhat  meaningless  without  ac- 
tion. The  time  for  talk  Is  not  over,  but  a 
time  for  talk  and  action  certainly  has  ar- 
rived, in  regard  to  rail  problems,  as  these 
relate  to  local.  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ments. 

There  is  a  real  danger,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  that  the  Senate  may  take  action 
on  ill-conceived  proposals  to  halt  mergers 
and  to  delay  needed  consolidations  in  the 
rail  field.  If  the  railroad  industry,  by  failing 
to  take  unified  action  on  the  President's 
program — and  on  other  legislation  designed 
to  be  of  positive  benefit  to  rail  management 
and  workers  alike — allows  those  who  would 
put  the  Ihterstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
a  straitjacket  to  gain  the  limelight,  it 
would  be  tragic  for  the  railroad  industry  and 
for  the  country. 

The  Wh'te  House  has  furnished  Congress 
a  wonderful  document  in  the  President's 
message,  and  railroad  leaders,  in  my  view. 
were  correct  in  hailing  it  as  a  partial  answer 
to  many  of  their  current  and  upcoming  prob- 
lems. 

Yet,  my  call  for  action  is  not  limited  mere- 
ly to  the  generally  fine  recommendations 
made  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy 

I  believe  that  local  and  State  governments, 
through  various  tax  changes  and  reforms! 
can  make  life  a  bit  easier  for  the  railroads 
and  certainly  can  make  the  competitive  race 
between  railroads  and  trucking  companies 
more  equitable.     As  events  have  worked  in 


recent  years,  there  has  not  been  real  com- 
petition between  the  railroads  and  their 
competitors,  because  the  railroads,  like  Gul- 
liver among  the  Lilliputians,  have  been 
bound  down  by  a  myriad  of  small  regula- 
tions, taxes  and  conditions  that  did  not 
apply  to  their  competitors.  Gulliver,  you 
remember,  could  have  snapped  one  or  sev- 
eral of  the  strings,  with  ease,  but  when  there 
were  thousands  of  threads  around  his  huge 
arms  and  legs,  he  was  relatively  powerless. 

Likewise,  the  railroads  have  been  ham- 
strung, debilitated,  and  rendered  almost  pow- 
erless, too.  by  a  myriad  of  strings.  My 
thought  is  that,  unitedly  and  with  vigor. 
the  giant  should  begin  to  work  to  remove 
many  of  the  threads  that  add  to  h;s  impo- 
tence, or  sap  his  strength. 

TAXES 

Tax-wise,  railroads  have  been  considered 
fair  game  by  every  little  municipality  and 
every  State.  There  is  no  reason  to  repeat 
the  figures — for  one  railroad  or  for  all  of 
them — for  they  are  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord in  every  case.  Yet.  if  the  railroads  could 
Just  get  a  iO-percent  reduction  in  ltx:al  real 
estate  or  other  taxes,  it  would  go  far  toward 
restoring  their  vigor  and  competitivity  and 
the  equity  of  the  competitive  race  among 
the  forms  of  transport. 

Likewise,  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
much  more  could  be  done  to  give  flie  rsiil- 
roads  a  tax  break.  Some  railroad  interests 
supported  the  new  tax  revision  act  i  which 
provided  for  a  7-percent  tax  credit  m  the 
form  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives), although  they  knew  that  this  ap- 
proach was  not  the  best.  Fa.ster  deprerlu- 
tion.  in  my  view,  is  the  correct  approach  to 
helping  industry  tax-wise,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Uncle  Sam's  enormous  tax-hands, 
but  I  couldn't  blame  those  in  the  railroad 
industry  who  favored  the  tax  credit  idea 
The  railroads  need  every  fi)rm  of  tax  help 
they  can  get.  and  anyone  familiar  with  the 
facts  knows  that  in  desperation  an  industry 
will  accept  a  "half  a  loaf."  rather  than  no 
help  whatever 

Local.  Suite,  and  Federal  authorities  can 
do  much  to  remove  some  of  the  strings 
which  bind  down  the  rail  Industry,  too,  by 
tightening  both  laws  and  inspection  forces 
on  "illegal  cargo."  which  has  moved  around 
the  Nation  in  Increasing  qu:uitltles  in  re- 
cent years.  There's  really  no  telling— ac- 
cording to  men  who  have  studied  thi.s  sub- 
ject— how  much  freight  is  moved  by  unreg\i- 
lated  carriers  who  have  no  business  carrying 
the  freight. 

They  escape  taxation,  in  most  ways,  and 
whatever  they  carry  obviously  is  subtracted 
from  the  freight  that  would  be  available  lo 
the  legitimate  carriers  in  the  transportation 
Industry. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  Govern- 
ment— considering  the  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems which  face  the  legislators  and  the  ad- 
ministrators all  the  time — is  that  of  focusing 
attention  on  the  plight  of  one  Industry  and 
getting  prompt  and  effective  remedial  legisl.i- 
tion.  The  rail  industry  has  gone  along  f(;r 
literally  decades,  seeking  to  get  its  story  be- 
fore the  Congres-s  in  such  a  way  as  to  rectify 
age-old  damages  and  troubles,  and  still  there 
are  delays  and  much  hedging  all  over  the 
lot.  I  believe  that  with  a  unified  effort  now, 
In  view  of  the  report  on  "featherbeddlng"  uf 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission  and  of 
the  President's  emphasis  on  new  legislation 
and  procedures,  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
railroad  industry  to  mnke  more  progress  this 
year,  and  in  the  upcoming  88th  Congress, 
than  it  has  made  in  many,  many  years  of 
desultory  ■business  as  usual"  effort.' 

The  truth  is  that  the  railroad  industry 
has  many  friends  in  Congress,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  situntion  and  e:irne.<:tly  want  to  do  some- 


thing about  the  many  problems  facing  the 
industry.  A  concerted  effort  at  this  time 
might  serve  to  unify  these  many  friends 
and  supporters  into  a  cohesive,  working  bloc, 
regardless  of  party,  to  put  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  and  to  initiate  and 
to  pa.ss  other  specific,  concrete  proposals  to 
give  our  railroad  industry  some  equity  with 
its  competitors. 


Cannot   Tru»t  TVA  Public   Power  Boy« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  representati\t:s 
Wednesday.  June  6,  1962 

Ml'.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
F  I.  Pairman,  president  of  Kentucky 
Utihties,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  activi- 
ties of  TVA  officials  encouraging  city 
officials  to  pressure  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit TVA  to  expand  its  territory.  He 
brings  up  a  matter  that  should  be  of 
utmost  concern  to  every  Member  of  this 
House. 

It  miuht  be  said  that  this  particular 
problem  had  its  beginning  in  1959.  be- 
cau.se  as  I  see  it,  we  in  the  Congress  made 
tAo  mi.slakcs.  The  first  mistake  was  in 
peimitting  TVA  to  get  out  from  under 
the  direct  control  of  Congress  by  financ- 
ing; its  future  construction  through  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds.  In  working  out 
the  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act  which 
would  permit  revenue  bond  financing. 
tlie  Congress  established— at  least  it 
thought  it  was  establishing— an  area 
limitation  within  which  TVA  was  to  con- 
fine its  operations. 

Then  we  made  our  second  serious  mis- 
take by  allowing  six  cities  to  be  excepted 
from  the  area  limitation  simply  because 
It  was  .said  those  cities  had  contemplated 
ecttin^  TVA  power  at  sometime  in  the 
future. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  several  of  our 
colleagues  thought  at  the  time  this  was 
a  bad  move  and  so  expressed  themselves 
on  the  flofjr  of  the  Hou.se.     On  May  6 
1959, 1  said: 

I.s  anyone  .so  naive  as  to  believe  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  TVA  will  not  find  additional 
excu.'es  or  reasons  why  other  communities 
should  be  included  as  exceptions  to  the  Vin- 
son amendment?  In  fact,  I  Just  learned  that 
amendments  are  to  be  offered  which  will 
exempt  additional  communities  from  the 
operations  of  the  Vinson  amendment.  Dors 
anyone  believe  that,  after  TVA  has  been  given 
Its  bond-lsFuing  authority,  as.saults  will  ni;t 
be  made  to  repeal  the  Vinson  amendment? 

I  .said  at  the  time  that  the  ink  would 
not  be  dry  on  the  bill  before  the  prop- 
aganda campaign  for  decimation  of  the 
Vinson  amendment  would  begin.  Well. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years  clearly  shows  it  did  begin 
and  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

After  the  revenue  bond  act  was  passed 
one  of  TVA's  first  moves  was  to  start  con- 
str\iction  of  a  gigantic  steam  electric 
generating  plant  in  Kentucky  at  the  ex- 
treme  northern    edge    of    its   territoi-y. 
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One  would  think  that  economy  and  good 
engineering  would  dictate  that  a  power- 
plant  would  be  located  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  population  centers  where  the 
power  would  actually  be  consumed.  But 
in  locating  the  Paradise  steamplant  TVA 
.seems  to  have  had  motives  other  than 
sound  engineering  and  economics  in 
mind — like  perhaps  wanting  a  steam- 
plant  at  the  edge  of  its  territory  so  it 
could  start  agitation  for  extension  of  its 
boundaries. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  act  was 
passed,  some  of  the  exempted  cities  in 
Kentucky  authorized  elections  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  kick  a  good 
taxpayer,  Kentucky  Utilities,  out  and 
take  subsidized  TVA  power.  One  would 
think  that  this  was  a  decision  that 
should  be  made  solely  by  the  citizens  of 
the  community  involved  but  that  did  not 
deter  TVA.  During  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  election,  TVA  officials  were  in 
these  cities  advising,  and  I  am  sure  cam- 
paigning for  TVA  power.  Local  officials 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives  also  joined 
in  the  campaigns  even  to  the  extent  of 
running  advertisements  in  the  local 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  is  quite  a  picture  to 
paint  in  your  mind's  eye — there  was  sub- 
sidized TVA  and  nontaxpaying  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  financed  by  2-per- 
cent Treasury  funds,  spending  money 
for  a  campaign  in  a  local  municipal  elec- 
tion on  an  issue  that  was  none  of  their 
business.  Since  Kentucky  Utilities  is  a 
h(  av>'  taxpayer,  it  might  be  said  that  this 
company  was  being  forced  to  put  up 
some  of  the  money — at  least  indirectly — 
that  TVA  and  the  electric  cooperatives 
were  using  against  it. 

If  this  was  not  bad  enough,  now  we 
have  an  even  more  serious  situation.  We 
have  TVA  board  members,  headed  by  the 
chairman  actively  urging  officials  of 
cities  outside  the  TVA  area  to  pressure 
Congress  to  amend  the  act  and  permit 
expansion  of  the  TVA  territory.  I  for 
one  have  enough  problems  that  come  up 
naturally  without  having  some  bureau- 
crats out  trying  to  stir  up  more  people 
to  put  pressure  on  us. 

How  did  this  come  about?  It  seems 
that  Kentucky  Utilities,  an  investor- 
financed  electric  utility  company, 
through  its  subsidiary.  Old  Dominion 
Power  Co.,  was  attempting  to  renew  it5 
franchises  with  some  electric  customers 
in  Wise  and  Lee  Counties  and  the  city  of 
Norton  in  southwestern  Virginia.  At 
this  same  time,  according  to  the  July  27. 
1961.  issue  of  Coalfield  Progress,  a  news- 
paper of  Norton,  Va  ,  officials  of  Wise 
and  Lee  Counties  and  the  city  of  Norton 
met  with  Chairman  Herbert  Voeel  and 
other  officials  of  TVA.  The  following 
account  of  this  meeting  is  quoted  from 
the  Coalfield  Progress: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  officials  in 
Knoxville.  Monday  mornine.  told  representa- 
tives from  Wise  and  Lee  Counties,  and  the 
city  of  Norton,  that  their  only  "loophole"  in 
getting  TVA  power  into  the  area  is  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

They  tempered  these  cold,  hard  facts,  how- 
ever, by  stating  that  such  an  act  is  not  out 
of  the  realm  of  possibility.  They  told  the 
group  that  for  the  amount  of  money   they 


would  save  in  power  rates,  the  venture  is 
worth  working  for. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  law.  by  an  act  of  Congress,  General  Vogel 
said:  "We're  using  your  water  (southwest 
Virginia  is  in  the  TV  watershed)  to  help  pro- 
duce power,  and  you  are  not  getting  any  of 
the  benefits.     That's  a  strong  moral  point  ' 

When  one  of  the  TVA  officials  was  pinned 
down,  when  his  advice  was  asked  on  the  con- 
troversial ODP  franchise  proposals,  he  an- 
swered, "If  you  sign  the  franchise  you'll 
lock  the  door." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  meet- 
ings TVA  representatives  have  had  with 
officials  of  cities  outside  the  TVA  area  in 
promoting  dissatisfaction  with  electric 
service  they  are  now  getting  and  trying 
to  drum  up  agitation  for  TVA  power,  but 
I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  quite 
active. 

I  have  here,  for  example,  an  excerpt 
from  Tri-City  News  of  Cumberland,  Ky., 
dated  January  25,  1962,  with  a  headline 
that  reads: 

'TV  power  for  Cumberland  is  possible," 
says  General   Vogel. 

This  article  refers  to  a  meeting  that 
Cumberland  officials  held  with  the  TVA 
board.  I  want  to  quote  a  news  state- 
ment from  the  Tri-City  News: 

Gen.  Herbert  D  Vogel,  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  told  city  officials 
at  a  meeting  in  Knoxville  last  Thursday  that 
TVA  power  for  Cumberland  is  possible,  and 
that  the  TVA  powerlines  are  located  only 
10  miles  from  the  city.  Vogel  also  stated 
that  the  nearest  TVA  substation  was  located 
only  31  miles  from  Cumberland.  He  said 
that  his  board  would  be  glad  to  work  with 
Cumberland  officials  in  any  way  possible  In 
their  quest  for  low-cost  power. 

Director  Wagner  said,  "Never  let  up  in 
your  drive  for  low-cost  power.  Getting  lower 
power  rates  would  mean  better  living  condi- 
tions and  great  savings  for  all  the  citizens. 
It  would  also  be  an  Inducement  to  industry," 

Mayor  Isaac  requested  General  Vogel  to 
outline  the  proper  steps  for  the  city  to  follow 
in  getting  TVA  power.  Vogel  said.  "The 
main  hurdle  to  overcome  is  to  get  congres- 
sional action  to  amend  the  TVA  Act  passed 
in  1959  which  limited  the  area  TVA  can 
serve." 

Vogel  continued.  "It  is  possible  for  the 
people  of  Cumberland  to  have  low  cost  TVA 
power   if   they   are    willing   to   work   for    it.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  listen  carefully  to  what 
General  Vogel  told  these  city  officials  to 
do  to  put  pressure  on  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  am  still  quoting  from  the 
Tri-City  News. 

He  then  enumerated  the  steps  the  city 
officials  should  take. 

1.  Start  work  at  once  on  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  Congress  to  get  a  commitment 
from  them  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  TVA 
service    area   to    Include    Cumberland. 

2.  Get  neighboring  cities  In  Virginia  to 
work  on  their  delegation  to  also  support  the 
extension. 

3.  With  these  two  congressional  delega- 
tions behind  your  efforts,  let  them  work  for 
your  cause  with  their  fellow  Senators  and 
Representatives  until  enough  are  favorable 
to  it. 

4.  Get  other  nearby  cites  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  who  want  TVA  power  to  join 
Cumberland  in  their  efforts. 

General  Vogel  said.  "Feel  free  to  contact 
our  general  counsel,  Mr.  McCarthy.     He  will 


be   glad   to   work   with   Cumberland   on   any 
legal  problems  encountered." 

It  was  explained  that  Cumberland  would 
be  closing  the  door  on  eventually  getting 
TVA  power  if  another  20-year  franchise  were 
given, 

Mr.  Speaker,  arc  we  appropriating 
Federal  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
Generrl  Vogel,  Mr.  McCarthy  and  other 
officials  of  TVA  so  that  they  can  go 
around  the  countryside  trying  to  get 
people  worked  up  against  the  intentions 
of  Congress? 

Some  of  my  colleagues  were  no  doubt 
sincere  in  their  belief  that  if  we  gave 
TVA  authority  to  finance  with  revenue 
bonds  and  llmttftd  the  area  in  which  it 
could  operate  ^^jjt  we  would  relieve  our- 
selves of  a  ooiKiuing  worrisome  prob- 
lem. Obviously,  we  have  not.  That 
should  be  clear  to  all  who  follow  the 
machinations  of  that  outfit.  All  we  did 
was  to  relieve  TVA  of  close  congressional 
scrutiny.  It  had  always  been  a  sacred 
cow;  but.  so  long  as  it  was  der>endent 
upon  appropriations,  the  Congress  could 
exert  some  semblance  of  control  over  it. 
We  turned  it  loose;  now  I  want  to  ask 
you  what  control  do  we  have  over  it? 
The  bureaucrats  running  it  apparently 
have  no  more  respect  for  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  Congress  than  the 
Communists  have. 

When  we  created  TVA  the  majority 
apparently  thought  we  were  entering 
UFKjn  a  great  natural  resources  develop- 
ment venture  that  would  bring  prosF>erity 
to  a  weak  and  downtrodden  area  of  ::he 
country.  We  were  to  develop  the  rivers 
providing  flood  control  and  navigation 
and,  as  an  incidental  byproduct,  some 
cheap  electric  power  that  could  be  dis- 
tributed through  existing  facihties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  homes  in  the  area.  We 
were  to  conserve  the  soil,  reforest  untill- 
able  lands  and  develop  methods  of  pro- 
ducing different  types  of  fertilizer.  In 
fact,  we  were  to  develop  a  virtual 
paradise. 

The  dream  did  not  last  very  long:  a 
nightmare  took  its  place.  The  socialized 
power  boys  got  control.  They  kicked 
out  old  Dr.  Morgan,  the  original  chair- 
man, because  he  still  believed  that  elec- 
tric power  should  be  an  incidental  by- 
product subordinated  to  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  agency.  They  then  set 
forth  with  interest-free  money  and  ex- 
emption from  Federal  taxation  to  devel- 
op a  giant  Federal  pKDwer  monopoly  and 
that  is  what  we  have  today.  This  in- 
satiable Federal  octopus  has  its  tenacles 
p>ounding  at  the  boundaries  established 
by  the  Congress  and  if  we  ever  weaken 
and  let  one  of  these  tentacles  break 
through  they  will  break  through  in  all 
directions.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  TVA  would  occupy  the  en- 
lire  Southeast. 

When  we  were  considering  a  boundary, 
TVA  proponents,  including  its  officials, 
vigorously  opposed  such  restrictions 
while  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  any 
desire  to  expand.  A  review  of  the  news- 
paper articles  I  quoted  disclose  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  their  denials.  Oh,  they  will 
deny  promoting  expansion  and  say  they 
were  only  fulfilling  their  oflScial  duties 
by  advising  citizens  as  to  why  TVA  could 
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not  serve  them.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
actions  of  TVA  agents  far  exceeded  any 
official  duties. 

They  encouraged  citizens  to  pressure 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  TVA  bound- 
aries to  serve  them. 

They  told  them  they  were  entitled 
to  the  power  because  their  water  helped 
generate  it.  Of  course,  they  did  not  tell 
them  that  if  they  got  TVA  power,  three- 
fourths  of  it  would  be  generated  in  steam 
plants. 

They  said  that  the  question  of  their 
getting  power  was  a  "strong  moral 
point."  Were  they  insinuating  that  Con- 
gress was  immoral  in  denying  them  the 
power? 

They  instructed  cities  in  the  procedure 
to  follow  in  pressuring  the  Congress  to 
extend  TVA  boundaries. 


They  volunteered  the  services  of  Uie 
TVA  general  counsel  in  working  out  the 
legal  problems. 

They  volunteered  the  help  of  the  TVA 
board  in  promoting  expansion  of  TVA's 
operating  area. 

They  cautioned  the  cities  against  re- 
newing franchises  with  existing  suppliers 
lest  they  close  the  door  against  TVA 
service. 

Then  they  threw  out  the  ever-enticing 
bait  of  bringing  new  industries  into  the 
cities  with  cheap  TVA  power.  I  suppose 
the  hunting  ground  for  such  industries 
would  be  your  and  my  districts  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  these  activities  of  TVA 
officials  strike  you  as  being  legitimate 
duties  of  Federal  employees?  They 
strike  me  as  bordering  on  the  verge  of 


contempt  of  the  Congress.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  expecting  too  much  to  think 
tiie  administration  would  call  them  on 
the  carpet  for  such  things  because  our 
Federal  agencies  that  handle  electric 
power  matters  have  been  loaded  with 
Government  power  advocates  who  would 
probably  encourage  these  activities. 

But  I  do  think  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should  be  in- 
censed at  these  public  oflficials  who  so 
utterly  disregard  the  wishes  of  Congress 
and  encouratje  others  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  its  Members. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  get  rid 
of  the  TVA  problem — it  is  just  beginning. 
And  we  will  never  be  rid  of  it  until  we 
deprive  it  of  its  socialistic  status  and 
put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  investor- 
financed  proprietary  businesses. 


SENATE 

Tin  HSDAY,  Ji  NE  7,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lke 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
ordained  that  not  in  cushioned  seats  of 
safety,  but  in  danger  ana  stern  conflict 
shall  we  find  our  strength  and  our  tri- 
umph. 

In  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  we  cherish  the 
golden  heritage  that  has  been  bequeathed 
us  through  the  virtue  and  valor  of  those 
whose  records  within  these  legislative 
halls  have  helped  to  make  the  greatness 
of  our  free  land. 

Inspire  us,  we  pray,  so  to  follow  their 
shining  example  that  we,  the  children 
of  their  faith,  may  not  only  hold  our  in- 
heritance as  a  precious  trust,  but  by  our 
loyalty,  love,  and  labor  may  leave  it  with 
increased  luster  to  those  who,  after  us, 
shall  inherit  the  land  still  bright  with 
freedom's  holy  light.    Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  Huuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  oi  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  11665.  An  act  to  revise  the  formula  for 
apportioning  cash  assistance  funds  among 
the  States  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  June  7,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lei  Metcalf,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The   following   bills   were   each   read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  11665.  An  act  to  revise  the  formula 
for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on  Agriculture  and   Foreotrv. 

H.R.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-yep.r 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal - 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Finance. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  6,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
commimication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1963, 

FOR  LiBRAKY   OF  CONGRESS    ( S.   DoC.   No     99) 

A  communication   from   the   President  of 
the  United  States,  tran.smltting  an  amond- 


me:.t  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
!n  the  amount  of  $955,500,  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

ArroiNTMENT  or  Additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary or  State 

A  li-tter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  appointment  of  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (with 
an  accompanying  paperj;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Aiorr   Report   on   Panama   Canal   Company 
AND  Canal  Zonk  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government,  fiscal 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Review  or  Adminlstkation  or 
Public  Assistance  Programs  and  Surplus 
Food  Distribution  Program.  District  of 
Columbia  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  'X) 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance  programs  and  sur- 
plus f(jod  distribution  program.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, dated  June  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Wage  Rate  Determi- 
nations FOR  Construction  of  Capehart 
Housing  at  Marine  Cop.ps  Schools,  Quan- 
tico,  Va, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  wage  rate  de- 
terminations for  construction  of  Capehart 
hoii.sing  at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quan- 
tlco,  Va..  Department  of  Labor,  dated  June 
1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
rssiNG  System  Used  in  Supply  Manage- 
ment BY  Department  of  the  Navy  Avia- 
tion Sltply  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  automatic 
d.ita  processing  system  used  In  supply  man- 
agement by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
dated  May  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 
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Addition  of  Certai.n  Donated  Land.s  to  Ad- 
ministrative Headouartfrs  Site,  Isle 
Rovai.e  National   Park 

A  letter  from  the  A.ssi.stant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  donated  land.s  to  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  site.  Isle  Royale  National 
Park  (With  an  accompanying  paper  i  :  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior  and    Insular  Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
JERSEY  LEGISLATURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolltion  12 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
authorize  and  provide  for  additional  ac- 
commodations for  veterans  at  the  General 
Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  at  East 
Orange.  NJ.  and  the  Neuropsychlatrlc 
Hospital  at  Lyons.  N  J 

Whereas  the  General  Medical  and  Surgical 
Hospital  at  East  Orange.  N  J  and  the  Neuro- 
psychlatrlc Hospital  at  Lyons.  N  J  .  have 
been  oi)eratlng  consistently  at  95  and  96  per- 
cent occupancy,  respectively;   and 

Whereas  the  East  Orange  hospital  with  a 
640  bed  capacity  and  a  high  turnover  rate. 
nevertheless,  continually  hivs  a  waiting  list 
averaging   150  to  200  applicants:   and 

Whereas  the  Lyons  hospital  with  a  2.009 
bod  capacity  continually  has  a  waiting  list 
aNcraglng  650  to  7(X)  applicants;   and 

Whereas  the  veteran  p<ipulatlon  of  New 
Jersey  as  of  June  1961.  Is  conservatively 
estimated  to  number  815,000  veterans,  of 
which  In  excess  of  700.000  thereof  are  vet- 
erans of  World  Wiir  II  and  the  Korean  'on- 
nict;  and 

Whereas  as  the  presently  relatively  young 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  become  older,  there  will  be  a  stead- 
ily increasing  demand  upon  the  already  in- 
adequate facilities  of  the  East  Orange  and 
Lyons  hospital:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

RrHjlved  by  the  Senate  and  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Neic  Jersey 

1  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  urgent  need  for  additional  facilities  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  at 
E;tst  Orange  and  Lyons  In  the  Stat*  of  New 
Jersey. 


2  The  Congress  of  the  United  Staces  is 
further  memorialized  to  authorize  and  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  facilities  at  the 
General  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  at 
Ea.'-t  Orange  to  accommodate  250  additional 
beds  and  at  the  Neuropsychlatrlc  Hospital 
at  Lyons  to  accommodate  400  additional 
beds 

3  The  secretary  of  state  Is  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  Joint  resolution  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take  effect 
Immediately. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  FI .LENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aericuiture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
me  n  t : 

H  R  4083  An  act  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  products 
(Rept.  No    1573  I  . 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
without  amendment : 

S  3062  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions   (Rept    No.  1566 1. 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H  R  4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  a  certain  tract  of  land 
in  Jasper  County.  Qa.,  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education  (Rept.  No.  1568); 

H  R  78G6  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (Rept. 
No    1569  I ;  and 

H  R  8050  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relat- 
ing to  the  Importation  of  adult  honevbees 
(Rept    No    1570). 

By  Mr  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
nient : 

H  R  5456  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owners  thereof 
(Rept.  No.  1571 ) ;  and 


HR  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives    (Rept    No    1572). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment . 

H.R  8434  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta.   Calif.    (Rept.  No.    1574);    and 

H  R  9736  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.   1575). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment ; 

S  3064  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22.  1928.  as  amended,  authorizing 
and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest  re- 
sources (Rept    No    1567). 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment ■ 

S  3161  A  bill  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1576). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
April  1962.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnel  in  Executtvi:  Branch. 
April  and  March  1962.  and  Pay,  March 
and  February    1962 

personnel  and  pay   svmmary 
( See  table  I ) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  April  1962  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Reduction    of   Nonessential    Fed- 
eral Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Total  and  major  catoporlef 

Civilian  jiersonnil  in  cxecutivt  branch 

Payroll  (in  t! 

ousands   in  txc-cutivr  brarirh 

In  April          In  March 
nunil>rri<i—     nunihcrod— 

Increase  (-(-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 

In  Mardi 

W  Jk-— 

In  Kt  t.ruary 
was — 

Increase  <+) 

or 
decrpa.so  i  — ) 

Ti.lal  1 

2.  4."^,a'.2  ,         2,441,800 

] 

-1-12,1.52 

11.214.556 

ll.Otlh.  &49 

-►-$115,607 

Accncirs  rxc-lusivc  nl  IV  jsiriniriit  nt  I>i  fniso 

1.  391.  240           1,380.S00 

l.(l»i2, 712           l.nf,l,(KKi 

2,  2S>.,  f.Tb           2,  2r».,  .'*»3 

-1-10.440 
+  1,712 

-f- 12,  087 

671,818 
542.638 

60S.  210 
4Wi,  739 

l>fI'rtrltinTit  of  I H  fill*. . . 

-(-63,708 

Iii.^i'lt  (lif  T'njii.l  .«;tafes 

-(-Sl.StW 

Irulii.^trial  i  iiijildj  niont I.I "IIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Forriftn  nationals 

.^T0,  4.'-!    1            ,".70.  ZSfi 
169,  7.M:)               17P.  0«6 

-1-65 
+  165 

-256 

25. 29? 

'  25,  04  .-i 

------ 

+  254 

'  K\('lii.<lvt'  of  fipf'  i^■Il  ii;ili(.iii;il.^  >liown  in  llir  l;i,<i  liiif  of  this  sunmiarv. 


'  Hi  vi.'mi  on  basis  of  later  iiifuriua 


111  in. 


Table  I.  below,  breaks  down  the  above  fig-  Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  ment  figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 

ures   on   employment   and   pay   by   agencies,  ment  figures  to  show  the  ntunber  outside  the  trial-type  activities  by  agencies 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  United  States  by  agencies.  Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  bv  aeen- 

ment    figures    to   show    the    number    Inside  Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  cies  not  included  In  tables  I   II   III   and  IV 

the  United  States  by  agencies.  '      '        '       «  ^"^ 
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Table  I. —  Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  I'nited  Slatei^  empln'/rd  '"/  the  esrrutive  ngenrirs,  during  April  196S^ 
and  comparison  with  March  196S,  and  pay  for  March  19f!2,  and  companion  vnth  Fthniary  1962 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


F-xecut've  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Afcriculture 

Commerce 

}lpalth,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Ivjhor 

Post  omce - _ 

St  ite  I  « 

Treasury _ 

Executive  Offlce  of  the  President; 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budeet 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers ._ 

Executive  Mansion  and  Oroimds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Security  Council _ 

Office  of  Emersrency  Plannine 

President's  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  \fonuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

CivU  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency _.. 

Fe<leral  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  ami  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission ._ _. 

James  Madison  Memorial  Commission __ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Sjiace  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Comuiiasion 

National  Ca[iitiil  Transportation  Agency 

National  Gallery  oi  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board_ _ 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation _. __ 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 

Panama  Canal _._ _ 

lYesident's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opfwrtunity 

Railroafi  Retirement  Board " 

Reneeotiation  Board _ 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

8«'curities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  11  orae 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 
mission..         

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

TariiT  Commission...  

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

TfiuiesM'e  \' alley  Authority. . .      

Texas  Water  Study  Commission. 

I'.S.  .\rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

I'.S.  Inforniatinn  Acfiicy _.. 

Veterans'  Ai| ministration. 

Virtin  Isliuiils  Cori>oralion _ 

Total,  excluding  Depart meni  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excludins:  Depart  riu  iit  of  Di  f>n-i<' 

Department  o.  Defense: 

Ultice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army  > 

T)ei  artrnent  of  the  N'avy  ' 

Department  of  the  Kir  Force  ' .^!^!!1^^ 

Defense  Atomic  Suiii'i<rt  Ai'enf  y _._ _ 

Df finsj'  Coniiniinication-^  Afenoy... ._ 

Dffense  Intelli::en(e  .X'-'ency ! .../".'. 

I  )efense  Supply  .^cency  ' 

iilliff  of  Civil  Defense !.'l-]"^'.'"."]]"."''^ 

VS.  Court  of  MiUtsiry  Appeals V.V.VS 

I nterdep^irt mental  .\t'tivitie,s ._.". 

Iiitern.Uional  military  activities VSS^/^S.\\^^. 

Total,  Department  of  Defen.se 

Net  uicrease.  Department  of  Defense V.S'-'.'J. 

Gran.i  total,  including  Department  of  Defense  * 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of  Defense 


April 


■JH.A'M 
74.  901 
56.  725 
31,051 
H.3t>3 
581.  (VvJ 
39.  &^2 
87.449 

449 
4. '.7 
.V) 
73 
20 
41 
IsS 
11 

32 

423 

r..  7«o 

599 

^A 

3,935 

5 

0 

74 

1 

2.'.9 

239 

43.  7-2S 

1.3M2 

1.'246 

1,140 

1,^5 

3fil 

9<>fi 

l.i'4ti 

&i 

4.fi43 

30, 9111 

fi.  9if> 

12.912 

20 

2.  ■■\Kl 

1 

21.45H 

4;<i 

52 
SI 

1,  vi3 

l.'.J 
My 


14, .'.;'! 

IJ 

2. ''7*i 

I'Xl 

l.i7 

H.  \.'4 

3. 07fi 

1.-2-27 

i,an 

w 

">? 

270 

14,H 

18,  4»9 

18 

77 

10.  9»'>x 

7e.  95r, 

1.104 

1,391,240 


1.7W 

3S9.  7,>j 

3t»),  912 

307,  4S2 

2,  0<h5 

128 

1S8 

13.  120 

1.  144 

39 

43 

58 


March 


29.  I9»i 

74.  5*  i 
.v..  135 
*■>.  >*73 
s.  -A'A 
5.NI,  list) 
3'.!.  429 
v.,  390 

4.'.2 
45.H 
,6 
73 
18 
42 
4H1 
13 

32 

r,,  y  ly 

•^A 

3,895 

6 

6 

63 

1 

2f.2 

43,  t.37 

1,374 
1.257 
1,  136 

l.V) 

■A:^<i 

900 

1,033 

••>3 

4.  f>77 

.■«'.  745 

6,  916 

12,  729 

20 

2, 3:« 
1 

.0,  950 

415 

.56 

S2 

321 

l.H.% 

142 

Nil 

■M 

14.  'iiH 

M 
J.  '■  VI 
191 
l.')7 
1.242 
fi.  797 
3.013 
1.  177 
1,M23 

59 
29 

270 
146 

15,  333 

22 

75 

10.992 

17f..794 

1.064 


1,380,800 


Increase         I  Hcrease 


2,  Ml 
297 
324 

1,590 

178 

99 

1,  .'.77 
2.S3 

2,059 


18 

14 

1 

40 

i 

u 


4 


4 
i 
2 
6 
13 
1 

"ise 

"i83 


fiU8 
16 


1 

25 
10 


15 
57 
63 
.'0 
11 


2 

156 


162 
40 


a 


34 

io 

"is 


12 
3 


16 
1 


4 

24 


10.610  I 
10.440 


170 


1.S17 

3xM.  L'20 

349.  792 

3tl7.  752 

2.  052 

127 

164 

9,  S07 

1.  145 

38 

36 

50 


1.533 


13 

1 

24 

3.313 

-- 

7 
8 


37 

2,880 
270 


1.062,712  i     1.061.000 


4.900  I 
1.712 


3.188 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


March 


143.  377 
17.9-29 

.'«"..  .',51 
2',i,  7M 
1  9.  tvtf. 

4.  ms 

2.',s,  2<>9 
19.  241 
:t"),  600 

264 

376 

40 

87 

16 

33 

3S7 

8 

« 

V2 

4."«lfj 
.IKI 

2.  324 


3.5 
1 

ls2 

1'.7 

4 

916 

7M 

746 

114 

30S 

615 

TOO 

46 

2.  >v.« 

14.C>40 

!<92 

rii 


3. 


19 


1, 


14 


1 
-41 

l-v' 
37 
.58 

HO 

l,J4«i 

133 

540 

22 

0.  725 

21 

I.l-'O 

IM 

95 

810 

2.1-27 

1 ,  S27 

342 


43 

23 

196 

109 

10,828 

19 

55 

4.649 

7,5,930 

210 


671.918 


1 .  379 
190,  H44   i 
1S9.  392  I 
1 53.  S74  I 
1.005 
SO 
109 
5. 054 
822 
U 
31 
27 


542,638 


•2,453,952  I     2,441,800 


15.  ,510  I 
12. 152 


3,358 


1,-214,556 


February        Increase        I>ecreasc 


M9,  1 77 
1 5.  699 
3,5.  057 
27,  -2^'> 
17^761 

4. 2:a 

^12.  420 
IH.  40.5 
42.  265 


229 
M\ 

M 

:'.3 

15 

31 

4'i2 


16 

75 

4,  4M3 

:t49 

523 

2.099 

4 

4 

31 

1'.2 
1.5<J 
25.  '271 
4 
K30  I 
1\\ 

273  i 

f.27 
41 

2.  fi-jn 
13.  ^26 

3.522 

6,  H40 

19 

1,  120 

1 

14.289 

I'-.N 

M 

51 

llfi 

1.  119 

113 

434 

24 

4,  42-2 

19 

1,013 

207 

H»i 

7J1 

l.'.r.'l 

l.rc.2 

:i«_>y 


38 

21 

175 

103 

9.  H91 

13 

44 

4,  iHfl 

*W,  254 

13t', 

008.210 


1.245 

1 '0.7,50 

1  ~i.  7M 

13><.  f>4o 

913 

72 

**! 

4,  477 

726 

29 

IH 

24 

490,739 


1,098.949 


$4.2<10 

2.  2:<o 

I,-.'.M 
2,  166 

I .  "^75 

41.'. 

25.  7S9 

4.3't5 

35 
35 
4 
4 
1 
2 


.3-J3 
32 

57 
22.5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1105 
1 


20 
17 

"'""""              '""" 



3.  125 



86 

82 

16 
32 
57 
73 
S 
263 

1.414 

470 

871 

lin 



2.55 

17 

3 

14 

-.                                 ._ 

127 



A) 

106 

2.303 

1U7 

... 



9 

,M 

89 
3)6 

175 

■27 
33 

5 

2 

» 

< 

937 

6 

11 

4*a 

7.  G76 

Ul,  809  , 
6.'»,  708 


101 


134 

20.094 
15.  (-,> 


1.: 


•234 

92 

'28 

577 
96 

3 

3  I 


51, 


115, 


899  1 

51,899 

•«s ! 

1 1 5.  fiV 


161 


'  Ami  (i^-ure  includes  15,399eini>loyeesof  the  Apemy  for  Inteniatinnal  Devilopnic  nt 
asconi|.arcd  with  l.i,-2Hl  m  .Miirth.aml  their  [lay,  The.^^.  AID  fitun-s  mclinie  eni|  Inv- 
e<";  who  are  yaul  from  fori'itn  currencies  de[  osilcl  1  v  foreirn  rovemntTiI.;  in  :i  tru'-^t 
fund  fnr  this  i  uri  ostv  '1  he  April  fit'ure  includes  3,833  uf  the.-^-  tru.-t  fund  cmployt-es 
and  the  .M.u-ch  tirure  includes  3,8^22. 

■  April  li^-ur''  includes  5»iO  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  497  in 


-M  iri  h  and  their  pay. 

In  Ai  ril2,9.56emi  loyees  and  their  fundion-  ».  t.  tran-f.rnd  to  the  Defen.se  Supply 
A.-Tney  as  follows:  1,334  from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  1,401  fr^.m  the  Department 
ol  trie  -Navy,  and  218  from  the  De|  arlnient  of  the  Air  Force 

♦  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  I  ay  01  the  Ci  nii  U  InMii^cnie  Areiicv  an^l  the  National 
>ecurity  Agency. 
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Table  II.     Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  Apr-il  196S,  and  comparison  trilh 

March  1962 


Department  or  agency 


April     I    March         In-  Do- 

crease     crease 


Executive  dejiartmenls  (except  Dejwrtnient  of 
l)efens<t 

.^L'ricultnre  

("oirimerce  

iirilt'\  F.dncatlor,  and  Welfare 

Iiilcrinr 

Il^tlPC 

I  a^'or , 

I'oSt  llllKT 

StJiU'  '  '      

'I  rea-wry ,. 

IV      live  dffire  of  t»'.   I'nsidenl: 

\K  bite  Hoii<*  Onin>      

lOirr^ii  o'  t'  e  Ho'  cet      

CoiinHI  of  Kconoi   ic  .\r!  vts«  rs 

Eirtuli'.e  Mansiuii  jnd  (irouni? 

Niitiona!  ^erl'n!^••Ile5  ;ind  S[>nn'  Cotinrll.. 

NiiUonil  .'Vriinty  Cornell  ,_ 

<  ifTicr  of  Ki:  erpen   y  Plannmr 

In  client's     Co;:.  Mssion     on     <'a".pau'n 

(  o-t^ 

1  :<  ri'lenl  ai'irn  i<< 

.\'lviv<ry     ('oriiH  .s.siiin     on     Intergovem- 

r:.eIU.il  I'el.iti.il  -      .._ _ __ 

.^nieruan  llatt.e  '  Ion  in.ezilj  ("ommiiilon 

A  tiin.ic  KiiiTcy  ' '  .n.n  is,«ii>n 

Bn.ird  of  <  jini-nio;  s  of  the  federal  Keseric 

Sy~li'i!i 

'I'.il  .\iTon,»i:ti<-s  llourd 

Ci\ !:  -^T'.  I'T  Co";  !•  i>'ion 

('i\  il  \\  ar  Centenriia!  ('omi:il«5ion 

Conjiil.ssiMn  o!  1  i;i<-  .\rt.>. 

Conii:  i:>>ii.n  on  ('  m.  P. u    L'^     

Di  Ihw  in'  River  P  iMn  ''or:ii:;K«ion 

>;>(iort  iiti|«jrt  Iia^iic  o'  W  ,-i.s!.mru>n 

Farm  ('re<!it  .\d::    ni-trat  inn... 

Ki-deriii  A\l.iliun  .gericy 

Ki   li  rai  Coal  Mim-  >af<  ly  H"ard  of  P.i  view  . 
Ki  hTil  CoT-UMii  1  allMii-  f"..n:n:l-'lori 
F'-dera!  1  ii'[>o.sli  li  ~\n\auf  Cori-irallou 

l.d.-ral  Ibii!  p  I  ..a'l  Hank  Bo-.ird 

Fflcr:il  Manilr';e    "orr.n.ission 

i-.-lirai  .Mri!i.ilii,n  and  Concih-itiun  .Nrv- 


h 


H 


Fi-'lerai  Power  Ci,riiiii.s^i(in 

1'  di-ral  Trade  Cm  .rci.s.M»ni 

F'ltiigTi  Cliiir.'i  •^<  Ml.Ti.ent  Commission.. 

';■  ncril  Accoiiiitu; :  Offiif ,._    . 

( ii-neral  S<T\ice«  ,\  In.itii-^lrat Ion 

'  ifneriiiiienl  lYlr:!  iigOllio*',     __ 

Ibiusiiigand  Hiii;  I    Kinaooe  .\gency 

l:;!ian  Cliii:ii'i  Cor  ip  i--ir>n 

lotiT^t.ale  Coniii:er-r  Cornirlssjon 

,I:ir;-es  Madl-on  NTi  !:  («-i;il  Cmnit.lsslon 
National  .\(  roiiuii!  osai;'  Sp,ni'  Ad:i.ii:Ls- 

trallnn 
National  Capita!  I'ojiMiig  Authonty,    ... 
National  Cai  it:il  I  laiuiiiig  Cominlshion  _  _ 


94.386 
28,886 
74.  3W 
.%.  213 
30,717 
8.  2«0 
680,237 
10. 154 
86.832 

449 

457 
50 
73 
'20 
41 

488 

11 


32 

10 

6.  7(a 

.599 

3,  !<J2 

b 

74 

1 

2.59 

■2:<9 

42.741 

1,379 
1 ,  244 

1,  140 

]  ,V. 

3r,i 

1.046 

HI 

4.  '  72 
3it,  '«9'> 

ft,  '.*>f' 

12,737 

•JO 

2,  .3.K3 

1 

21,446 

431 

52 


61.860 
28.  585 
74.066 
.54.  61 4 
30.532 
8.  162 
57S.  f** 
10.  VSi 
84.784 

452 
4.58 
46 
73 
18 
42 
481 

13 


.T2 

10 


2,  .526 

301 

326 

1,.599 

185 

118 

1,5C9 

121 

2.048 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0, 


598 

8ai 

3,  892 

6 

6 

f-3 

1 

2f.2 

42.  <'•!•:• 

L.Tl 
I. -J.'.* 
1.  l.W 

KVJ 

359  j 
9IIO   i 

i,(i.-«  ! 

,'■9   I 

4,  fjoO   ! 
3o,  742   ; 

f>.9]r.  i 

1'2.5.V. 

'21  i 

2,39'' 

1 

2ri.  9,-i'* 

415 
56 


13 


1 

"io" 


^  I- 

70  I. 


Depart  men  t  or  agency 


April     I    March 


In-     I     De- 
crenae   i   crca.se 


Independent  agencie.« — Continual 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

National  fiailery  of  Art    

National  Lalxjr  Relaliofis  Board. .    

National  .\fediation  Honrd 

National  .-Science  Fuundation  . , 

Outdoor     lietTcation    Rcsourc<s     l<e%-lew 
Commission.   

I'anariia  Can:U 

President's   ComruLssion   on    K'jual    Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Hoard 

St    Lawrentr  Sejiway  Develoiiiuent  Cor- 
poration  

S«-cuntiPS  and  Kxchange  Comniission 

Silectivi-  .<f  nnoe  S\  ^tcm ... 

Pmall  Business  .^dniint^tration. .. 

Sm it lisoii ian  I nst itn tion 

Holdiers'  Home 

South   Carolina.   Georgia,   Alai«inia,   and 
Florida  Water  Slu.iy  Commi,'i^ion 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Hoard 

TaritT  ( 'ornmis'^ion    . 

Tax  Court  of  the  L  nited  States 

Tennes.s<e  \  alley  Authority.       

Texas  Water  .'-tudy  Commission I 

I'.S.    .\rmf    Control    and     Disiirmane'il   > 
.Agency [ 

T'.S.  Information  .^cency 

\'eterans'  Administration ' 


81 

1.829 
152 
839 

27 
168 

42 

2,076 

190 

1.57 
1.  257 
6.  (»7 
3  031 
1,216 
1.034 


.58 

27 

270 

148 

1>!>.482 

18 


2.995 
175,940 


82 

321 

l.*M 

142 

851 


30 
158 

34 

191 

157 
1.242 
6.641 
2.960 
1,168 
1,023 


1 

?5 

10 

12 

3 

10 



8 

16 

1 

1.5' 

56 

62 

48 

11 

.M) 

1 

29 

2 

270 

146 

2 

18,  3-26 

iU. 

22 

4 

75 

2 

2.992 

3 

175,772 

168 

11 


4 

i 

2 

6 

13 

1 

34 

i.'H 

10 

182 



" 15 

5f»R 

16 

4 

Total,  excluding  I>ep«rtment  of  I>efen 
Net  ine.'easc,  excluding  Departuient 
Defen>e 

Department  of  De'rii^e- 

Otlioe  of  the  .-H'cetary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .Army  '.., 

De|>artnu  nt  of  t tie  Vary  ' 

Department  of  tfie  .Air  IVirre  '.... 

Dcfen.se  Atomic  -Support  .Agency 

Defense  ('on.r!:uniciilion'i  .Acencj 

Defense  Intelhtt  nee  .Agency 

Defense  Su|>plv  Accncy'     ..     . 

OfTce  of  Civil  l)rf,ri.se I. 

I'.S,  Court  of  .MiMtary  Apjieab 

Interdcpartmeiit  1!  activitii's 

Internalionaj  miiitary  activities 

Total,  De[>artment  of  I.>effns»'. . . 

.Net  increasi-,  1  lepartmcrit  of  I  'efeiise.. 


ise.  1, 

of : 


330.025    1.319.749      10.  414  ! 

'  10.  276 


138 


1.734 

337.602 

323.  376 

279.177 

2.065 

121 

188 

13.  120 

1.  144 

39 

42 

40 


1.770 

336,  185 

3-26.  138 

279.341 

2,  052 

121 

I'M 

9.807 

1,  145 

38 

35 

41 


1.417 


13  ' 

24   ^ 

,313  ' 


•lira 

IM 


958.  648  I     956.  837 


1 

7 

i 

4.775 
1.' 

2.964 
11 

Grand  total,   including    Department   of'  !  ! 

Defeiuse 2.2^8,673    2.  276,  .VS6  '   15  183 

Net  intTC-a-sf,  uiduduip   Department    :>f  I  | 


3.  102 


Defense. 


12.087 


'  April  flgun'  incUidi  *  2.493  employees  of  the 
h-  conipared  with  2,43.  iii  March, 

'  April  ligurc  uiclud  s  :,01  emplovees  of  the 
March. 


Agency  for  International  Development        >  In  Ajiril,  2,956  employees  and  th.ir  functions  wtrt"  transferred  to  the  Delense  ^upplv 

.        Agency  a.«  follows:   I..-«4  from  the   Department  of  the  Armv.  1.404  from  the  Depart'- 
I  eac  r  orps  as  comjiared  with  446  in     mcnt  of  the  Navy,  and  21^  from  the  l>e(Birtmeiil  of  the  Aii-  Force. 


Table   Ul— Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executiie  nyrnrirs  during  Apnl  1U6£.  and  comparison  u-iih 

March  1962 


Depart n>ei it  or  agency 


A  prll 


II 


Ftpi  iitivr   di'i>nrtmenl 
of  Detenvi: 

Agrii  ulture 

( 'onimeri-e   .     

Health.  FMiication 

Interior 

Jiistii-e 

I. a  for 

Post  Offic' 

State  ■  ' 

Treasury   

lelK'iiilent  agemies: 
American  Battle  .M 
Atomi'  Energy  C" 
Civil  .Aeronauiics  1 
Civil  .<! Tviiv  Conn 
Feileral  .A  viatiun  ,A 
KederHJ  Con.n  unn 
Federal  I)epo,-it  Ir: 
Foreign  Claim?  .<«'l 
lierieral  Acc<Minlin 
General  Serviej.s  A 
Housing  and  lloriM 
National  .Aeronaut 

i-stration  

National  LalMir  lie 
.NalKdui.  Seiencf  I' 
Paimiiia  Canai 
Selective  ."M-rvio'  .-;■ 


fexrept    llepartment 


and  Welfare. 


nnunients  Coniiiilv-ion 

TinusMon      

<oard 

lissmn 

geory.. 

alums  Commis'.ion 

uraiv*'  Cor|K>rHtion 

llenient  Cummission.. 

!  Office 

Iiidnistralion 

Finan<'e  .Agency .. 

ics  and  Si>rt(ie  .A<!min- 

ation-^  Hrmrd. 

und;ition   

stem 


1,111 

607 

.ViQ 

512 

334 

83 

1.4'26 

29,  528 

617 

413 

32 

1 

3 

987 
3 
2 
4 
71 
5 

175 

12 

,'*4 

10 

14.423 

157 


March 

,„. 

De-       1 

crease 

crease      ! 

l.OHfi 

25 

1 

1 

Oil 

4 

511 

2 

.521 

9 

341 

7    1 

102 

19 

! 

1.418 

8 

29,396 

132 

6(»'i 

11 

.'?'.(5 

18 

3.'1 
1 

1   ) 

3 

972 

15 

3 

4 

71 

3 

2 

174 

1 

12 
34 

10  1 

14.440   1 

\ 

17   1 

156 

1 

Department  or  aceiuy 


Independent  agencies-Continued 

Small  Busiup«s  Administrntion 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

I'.S.  Information  .Agency..'. "' 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Virgin  Islands  Corjioralion """''"" 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  I)efen:;e 
Net  increase,  excluding  Dep;irtment  of 
Defen.sc 

Department  of  Defen.se: 

Ofhce  of  the  Secretary  of  Dcfen.se. 

Department  of  the  .Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force .^^  " 

iH-fen.se  Communications  .Agency. 

Interdepartmental  activities -.'...J.W 

International  military  acti\ities T"  .! 

Tntal,  Department  of  Defen.se 

Net  decrease,  Dcpiu-tment  of  l>efense. .^' 

Grand  tot.al,  including  Department  of 

Defense lf.5,  279  j     165,214 

Net  increase,  includmg  Depiu-tment  A 

I  >efense 


46 

52,  151 
23.536 

28.  305 

7 

1 

IS 

47 

52,  035 

23,654 

28,411 

6 

1 

9 

i 

1               1 

116    

lis 

I06 
1 

9    .'."..'. 

ICH,  OW 

104.163 

126  1           225 
99 

382 


April  figure  include-  12.91  6employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
n5  winparcd  with  12.K:r7  in  .M.irdi      Thea-  AID  figures  include  employefs  who  are 
leiiii  from  foreign  ctirr'ncie^  •hi-i'^ited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund  for 
CVIII 62  3 


I 


I 


65 


iwcrCo  inllud^^iy.^^'  ""'"'"  ^'^  "^  '""^  ^^"^^  '""-^  '-"^°>-«-'  -^  ''- 
'  April  figure  include.-  j9employcesof  the  Peacv  Corps  a.-'  .;-jiup  ircd  with  ,"!  m  M  ,:  >  b. 
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-Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  I'mttd  Stalts  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  duritm 

April  1962,  and  comparison  vith  March  I!<n^ 


Department  or  agency 


April 


March 


In- 
crease 


Dc- 

crea.so 


Department  or  as-'ency 


Executive  dopartment*  (,exw>pt  Department  of 
Defensei: 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Tost  Office - 

Treai^ury 

IndeiK'ndent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

(ieneral  Services  Ailmlnistration 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  C  an^l 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration   

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


3.933 

5.  ,t37 

8,296 

259 

5,  175 

249 

1,897 
1,778 
6,906 

21.4.18 
7,464 

124 

l.\  .S38 

1,104 


3,  6.S6 
5,414 
8,  166 
2.')6 
5,177 

247 
1,885 
1.730 
6,916 

20.9,W 
7,478 

123 

\5.  391 

LOW 


23 

12,3 

130 

3 

"7 

2 

12 

48 

10 

508 

11 

1 

147 

40 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense- 
Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


79,  718 


78,  7,53 


1,014 


49 


9K 


Deiiartmont  of  Defea-y 

J  Hpartrnfiit  of  the  Armv: 

In.siile  the  United  Stales 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

ln.<ide  the  lnit<>il  Stat** 

Oiit.side  the  I'nited  State's 

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense 

Orand  total.  Including  Department 
of  Defen.se 

Net  increase,  including  De|)artment 
of  Defense 


April 


I  142,700 

<4,800 

202.390 
456 

138,902 

1.485 


490,733 


570,  451 


March 


« 142,  107 
>4,824 

203,  495 
455 

139,  168 
1.484 


In- 
crea.se 


Do- 
crease 


593 


491.533 


570.286 


'  Subject  to  revision.        '  Revised  on  hiisis  of  later  information. 


24 
1,  105 


266 


695         1,396 
800 


1.W.I  \     1,  ui 
i&' 


Table  \  .—  Foreign  nationals  u-orkmg  under  I  .S.  agencirs  nur.-^>,is.  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  vf  this  r,  port  whose  senices  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  natun  of  thu'r  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  April  l!j62  and  comparison  with  March  1962 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

National    Aeronautics 

and  .'^pact'  Athnmi.s- 
tration 

April 

March 

AprU 

March 

AprU 

March           April 

March 

April 

March 

Australia 

1 
36 

49 

3,377 

22, 294 

8<>,  f-jri 

273 

147 

53,  132 

6,  18h 

2,  629 

53 

2 

577 

1 
36 
49 

3,  3n9 

22,  IM 

81,195 

272 

142 

53,2(19 

6,  1K9 

2,t*6 

54 

2 

698 

1 

1 

Canada 

36"! 36' 

49  '                   49 

3,2Wi                3,307 

3.7H7  ;             ,3.713 

12.897  ,            12.828 

Crete. 

!M;::I1III; 

England.. _ 



87 
10 
84 

82 
10 
84 

France 

Ciermany _ 

G  r eece 

18.497 
68,011 

18,461 
68,283 

Greenland 

147 
19.h85 

142 

:;: i 

Korea _ 

Morocix) 

18, 913 
6,188 

18,845 
6,189 

14,334 

>  14,428 

19.936 

v........... 

Netherlands 

Saudi  Arabia. 



63 
2 

64 

2 





Triniilad 



1 

677 

698 

Total 

1(19,  7.'K) 

170.0)6 

111  609           ■  ■  ■  "^o 

15.872 

16.012 

42.268 

42,215 

1 



1 

'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  emplo3m:ient  in  the 
month  of  April  totaling  2,453,952.  This  was 
a  net  increase  of  12.152  compared  with  em- 
ployment reported  in  the  preceding  month 
of  March. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1962.  which  began 
July  1.  1962,  follows; 


.Monlli 

Enipioy- 
inent 

Inrre,i,>^' 

neire;i.<«' 

July  1961 

2.  43.''.,  M)4 
2.  445,  (17* 
2.427,216 
2.  429,  69! 
2.  437,  7119 
2,  4»),  99H 
2.  428,  691 
2,  4;i6.  725 
2.  441.s(t() 
2.  4.'~t.  9,=i2 

16.  7(10 
9,274 

Auirust 

S<'[)teniU'r 

1 7,  >«'i2 

OetoUr 

Noveintier 

2.  475 

^,1118 

I  leifinlier 

6  711 

January  l;»i2 

2  307 

Februarv 

Mireh 

\  ()34 

5,  U75 

12,152 

April-. 

2.551,  Treasury  Department  with  2  059.  In- 
terior Department  with  1,590,  Post  Office  De- 
partment with  1,577.  and  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  with  508. 
Increases  in  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Treas- 
ury Departments  were  largely  sea.sonal. 

In  Department  of  Defense  larger  increases 
in  civilian  employment  were  reported  by  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  with  3.313  and  De- 
partment of  the  Army  with  1,533.  The 
largest  decrease  was  reported  by  Department 
of  the  Navy  with  2.880 

Inside  the  United  States,  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  12.087.  and  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States,  civilian  employment  increased  65. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  April  totaled  570,451,  an  increase  of  165. 


These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures 

FOREIGN     NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2.453.952  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  Committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  sfmie  foreign  natlonal.s  em- 
ployed m  US  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  169,750 
foreign  nationals  working  for  US.  agencies 
overseas  during  April  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
In  March  was  170.006,  A  breakdown  of  this 
employment  for  April  follows: 


Total  Federal  employment  in  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  April  was  1,391,240, 
an  increase  of  10,440  compared  with  the 
March  total  of  1,380,800.  Total  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  military  agencies  in  April 
was  1,062,712,  an  Increase  of  1,712  as  com- 
pared with  1.061,000  in  March. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  in- 
creases   were    Agriculture   Department    with 


Country 
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Sau'li  Arabia I. ""1111]^ I 

Trinidad .S.  .'.'".'. 

18,  913 
6.188 
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780 

677 

Total 

169,  760 

111,609 

16.872 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  s'^cond  time,  and 
referred  as  fo.lows: 

By  Mr    V^TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S  3381  A  bli;  authorizing  a  modification 
of  the  Newark  Hay,  Hackensack,  and  Passaic 
Rivers  project  relating  to  maintenance  of 
navigation  char  nels  to  Port  EUswibeth.  NJ.; 
to  the  Commltt<;e  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  rem.J'ks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill. 
wliich  api>ear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  wnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Humphret,  Mr  Doug- 
LA.s,  Mi.  BtTEDiCK.  Mr.  Yaxborouch. 
Mr.  SiiirrH  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

S  3382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  iia  to  establish  a  program  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  adequate  saiilta- 
tlon  facilities  fir  migratory  farm  labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Williams  of  New 
Jersey   when    he   Introduced   the    above    bill, 
which  app>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr     HUMPHREY: 

S,  3383,  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(.See  the  rem\rks  of  Mr    Humphrey  when 
he   Intrxluced   the  alxive  bill,  which  appear 
under    a   separate    heading  ) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.3384,  A  bill  to  grant  a  deduction,  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, for  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  additional 
rxemjition  for  income  tax  purposes  for  a 
taxpayer  supporting  dependents  who  are 
f-o  handicapped  as  to  be  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  AI.LOTT: 

S.  3385.  A  bin  to  prohibit  sales  of  gold 
hy  the  Givernment  for  commercial  use  or 
for  the  art?,  or  fr>r  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  price  and  value  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   MORTON: 

S.  3386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
linancl;il  participation  In  State  programs 
established  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  indi- 
viduals age  65  or  over  In  obtaining  health 
benefits  Insurance  on  a  voluntary  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remark.ii  of  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  1 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  i  : 

S  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
In  order  to  Increase  the  llm!t'\tlon  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  Insured  un- 
der subtitle  A  of  such  Act;  to  the  Commlt- 
te  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr   HUMPHREY: 

S  J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  appoint 
a  bipartisan  Commission  to  make  a  study 
of  the  total  food  and  fiber  requirements  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphkey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  api>ear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  NAVIGATION 
CHANNELS  TO  PORT  ELIZABETH, 
N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 


reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  project 
for  the  maintenance  of  navigation  chan- 
nels to  Port  Elizabeth,  N.J.  The  North 
Atlantic  Division  Engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  navigation  channels  leading  to 
the  marine  terminal  facilities  located  in 
Port  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  as  part  of  the  over- 
all Federal  project  for  Newark  Bay  and 
the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers.  The 
North  Atlantic  Division  Engineer  fore- 
casts annual  benefits  of  $8,078,000  and 
estimates  an  annual  maintenance  cost 
to  the  Government  of  $230,500,  When 
non-Federal  charges  are  added,  the  total 
annual  charges  for  this  project  amount 
to  $973,000  for  a  corresponding  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  8.3  to  1, 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  to  pro- 
vide modern  port  facilities  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  port  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  in  1957  and 
1958  dredged  a  complex  of  deep-draft 
channels  branching  off  the  Newark  Bay 
Federal  project.  The  cost  to  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  for  channel  work 
alone  has  been  $5,067,000.  In  the  sec- 
ond stace  of  this  port  development,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  will  spend 
an  additional  $6.5  million  for  fui-ther 
channel  work.  By  this  means  and  by 
means  of  a  vast  reclamation  project,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  trans- 
formed 704  acres  of  hitherto  unused 
swampland  into  what  will  be  the  most 
modern  and  eflBcient  marine  terminal  in 
the  entire  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  being  called  on  to  undertake 
any  capital  investment  or  first  cost  in 
providing  these  channels,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  areas  along  the 
channel  reserved  for  vessel  berths  will 
continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  local 
interests.  The  general  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  and 
maintain  navigation  channels  for  the 
general  benefit  of  water  commerce  is 
the  justification  given  by  the  North  At- 
lantic division  engineer  for  recommend- 
ing placing  the  Port  Elizabeth  Channels 
in  a  status  similar  to  other  navigation 
channels  serving  similar  purposes. 

The  development  of  the  port  facilities 
carried  out  by  the  port  of  New  York  in 
the  Newark  Bay  area,  both  in  Port 
Newark  and  Port  Elizabeth,  has  had  a 
significant  economical  impact,  not  only 
on  the  people  of  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  port,  but  also  on  the  entire  Nation, 
since  our  port  serves  as  the  principal 
gateway  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Port 
Elizabeth  development  alone,  which  will 
cost  a  total  of  $15C  million  before  it  is 
fully  completed,  will  handle  5  million 
tons  of  general  cargo  a  year,  and  will 
generate  8,000  jobs  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  more  than  $40  million.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
will  take  prompt  action  in  authorizing 
this  recommended  project. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3381)  authorizing  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack. 
and  Passaic  Rivers  project  relating  to 


maintenance  of  navigation  channels  to 
Port  Elijiabeth,  N.J..  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ALLEVI^vTION  OP  HEALTH  PROB- 
LEMS AMONG  MIGRANT  FARM 
FAMIIJES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Humphrey,  Douglas,  Burdick,  Yar- 
BORorcH.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Metc\lf,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  alleviate  the  serious 
health  problems  among  our  migrant  citi- 
zens resulting  from  inadequate  sanita- 
tion facilities.  The  bill  is  patterned 
after  the  concept  that  has  been  success- 
fully used  to  provide  American  Indians 
with  adequate  sanitation  facilities  and, 
thereby,  promote  their  health  and  well- 
being. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
and  for  each  of  4  succeeding  years.  Fed- 
eral funds  not  in  excess  of  $2  million  in 
a  given  year  will  be  available  (a)  to 
farmers,  associations,  and  other  appro- 
priate parties  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  sanitation  facilities 
used  by  migratory  farm  families,  and  <b) 
to  States  for  surveys  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  such  sanitation 
facilities. 

The  amount  provided  a  State  will  be 
determined  by  the  Surgeon  Greneral,  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  number  of 
migrant;;  involved,  the  length  of  time 
they  spend  in  the  State,  and  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  adequate  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. 

The  program  would  operate  through 
State  and  Federal  health  agencies,  in 
accordance  with  the  well-established  and 
highly  successful  pattern  of  relationships 
that  now  exist. 

Mr.  President,  a  more  extensive  ex- 
planation of  the  bUl  is  available,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion wa.'!  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Santtation  Bill 

Grossly  inadequate  sanitation  facilities 
cause  hig:h  disease  and  death  rates  among 
migrant  farm  families  whose  Interstate 
movement  poses  a  health  hazard  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  sanitation  bill  is  designed  to  alleviate 
this  problem  by  providing  funds  (1)  to 
farmers,  associations,  and  other  appropriate 
parties  to  assist  in  the  construction  or 
renovation  of  sanitation  facilities  used  by 
migratory  farm  families  and  (2)  for  surveys 
by  States  lacking  adequate  data  regarding 
the  need  for  sanitation  facilities.  The 
sanitation  facilities  comprehended  by  this 
bill  include  field-sanitation  facilities  as  well 
as  drainage,  water,  sewage,  and  waste 
facilities. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  years.  Federal 
funds  not  in  excess  of  $2  million  In  any 
single  year  will  be  provided  States  that  have 
submitted  appropriate  applications  for 
funds  to  the  Surgeon  General.  The  amount 
provided  a  State  would  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  migrants  involved,  the  length  of 
time  they  spend  in  the  State,  and  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  adequate  sanitation  facilities. 

A  single  State  agency  (probably  the  State 
health  department) .  wiU  act  as  the  exclusive 
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agency  to  administer  and  provide  funds  to 
parties  desiring  to  provide  migrant  farm 
families  with  adequate  sanitation  facilities. 
The  sanitation  facilities  to  be  constructed  or 
renovated  must  conform  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon  General.  Such  stand- 
ards require,  among  other  things,  that  the 
facilities  be  simple  and  adequate  in  con- 
struction and  be  needed  for  the  use  of  migra- 
tory farm  families. 

The  amount  of  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided through  the  State  agency  for  sanita- 
tion facilities  will  be  determined  by  the 
person's  ability  to  finance  the  project,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  amount  of  funds 
available  from  other  sources  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  Involved.  The  financial  as- 
sistance, however,  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  project. 

The  program  would  operate  through  State 
and  Federal  health  agencies  in  accordance 
with  the  well-established,  highly  successful 
pattern  of  relationships  now  existing  among 
such  agencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  that  the  health 
standards  of  the  20th  century  have  by- 
passed our  migrants  is  a  source  of 
shame  for  each  one  of  us  as  Americans. 
If  not  our  eating  habits,  at  least  our 
ethical  sensibilities  ought  to  be  offended 
by  the  deplorable  conditions  under  which 
our  annual  harvests  are  reaped.  For 
every  farm  operator  who  does  a  conscien- 
tious job  in  providing  migrant  farm  fam- 
ilies with  adequate  sanitation  facilities, 
there  are  many  more — usually  the  mar- 
ginal farmers — whose  sanitation  facil- 
ities are  almost  medieval. 

Migrant  farm  families  live  in  make- 
shift shacks  which  manifest  little,  if 
any,  concern  for  human  health,  safety, 
or  decency.  With  ditch  water  being 
used  for  drinking,  and  with  filthy,  un- 
sanitary privies  serving  20  or  more  fam- 
ilies, it  is  little  wonder  that  our  migrants 
involve  one  of  the  most  serious  health 
problems  in  the  entire  Nation.  Among 
this  group  of  laborers,  the  sicknesses 
and  diseases  of  the  past  are  the  com- 
monplace of  the  present.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  migrant  children  are  living 
testimonials  to  the  diseases  fostered  by 
the  deplorable  sanitation  facilities  pro- 
vided them.  If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
justify  this  reality,  it  is  surely  even 
more  difficult  for  these  migrant  families 
to  live  it. 

Such  sickness  and  disease  are  as  un- 
necessary as  they  are  avoidable.  To 
continue  to  tolerate  these  unnecessary 
cripplers  is  to  confute  the  great  Ameri- 
can theme  that  the  past  is  prolog. 

The  irony  in  the  situation  is  that 
everyone  is  quick  to  acknowledge  that 
these  grim  health  conditions  flourish 
among  our  migrants,  that  they  critically 
need  attention,  and  that  something 
ought  to  be  done.  Despite  this  surge  of 
sincere  lamenting,  there  is  little  action. 
'Sure,"  says  the  well-meaning  farmer, 
"my  privy  facilitie:-  and  water  supply 
are  in  bad  shape.  Fact  is,  I'm  truly 
ashamed  of  them.  But  I'm  having 
trouble  making  a  profit,  and  I  simply 
can't  afford  to  alter  things  this  season. 
Unlike  the  big  farm  outfits,  I  lack  the 
ready  cash,  and  have  difficulty  getting 
financial  assistance.  But  with  help, 
maybe  I'll  get  things  fixed  up  someday."' 

So  it  goes — "someday,"  "someday," 
"someday" — with    no   single   person   or 


group  at  fault.  Local  initiative  and 
community  action  have  been  tried;  but. 
unfortunately,  the  migratory  health 
problem  retains  its  pristine,  grisly  char- 
acter. When  local  efforts  are  not  ade- 
quate to  alleviate  a  seriou.s  national 
problem,  then  Federal  action  i.s  neces- 
sary and  proper. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  he  on 
the  desk  for  4  days,  so  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  other  Senators  to 
join  as  cospon.sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  bill  'S.  3382'  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish 
a  program  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  adequate  sanitation  facilities  for  mi- 
gratory farm  labor,  introduced  by  Mr. 
WiLLi.AMS  of  New  Jersey  i  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TREATMENT  FOR 
AUTHORS  OF  LITERARY.  MU.SICAL 
AND  ARTISTIC  COMPOSITIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  capital  gains  tax 
treatment  to  authors  of  literary,  musi- 
cal and  artistic  compositions  upon  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  abolish  the  preseni  di.scrimina- 
tion  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
whereby  the  sale  of  patent  rights  can  be 
treated  as  a  capital  gain  while  the  sale 
of  copyrighted  material  is  taxable  at  the 
regular  rates  which  oftentimes  would  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  25  percent  capital 
gains  figure. 

I  fail  to  see  any  justification.  Mr. 
President,  for  different  tax  treatment  of 
patents  and  copyrights. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  law 
discourages  rather  than  encourages  ar- 
tistic and  creative  development  in  this 
country. 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  important  that 
we  encourage  artistic  achievements  as  to 
offer  incentives  for  scientific  inventions. 

Unfortunately,  for  too  long  the  Gov- 
ernment has  dragged  its  heels  regarding 
culture  and  the  arts.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  give  more  emphasis  and 
encouragement  to  such  pursuits  and  the 
bill  which  I  offer  today  is  offered  in  the 
belief  that  cultural  attainments  of  the 
county  merit  the  Government's  atten- 
tion and  assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3383  i  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  transfers  of  rights  to  copy- 
rights and  literary,  musical,  and  artis- 
tic compositions,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


DEDUCTION,  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PUR- 
POSES, TO  HANDICAPPED  PER- 
SONS, AND  THOSE  SUPPORTING 
HANDICAPPED   DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
grant  a  deduction,  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, to  handicapped  individuals,  for 
expenses  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work;  and  to  provide  an  additional  ex- 
emption for  income  tax  purposes  for  a 
taxpayer  supporting  dependents  who  are 
so  handicapped  as  to  be  unable  to  care 
for  themselves. 

In  this  case.  Mr.  President,  a  handi- 
capped person  would  be  allowed  to  have 
as  a  deduction  expense  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
pen.ses  do  not  exceed  S900. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  •  S.  3384  •  to  grant  a  deduction , 
for  income  tax  purposes,  to  handicapped 
individuals,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax 
purposes  for  a  taxpayer  supporting  de- 
pendents who  are  so  handicapped  as  to 
be  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  m- 
trodtice,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
establishing  a  medical  care  assistance 
proi;ram  for  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  bill,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  has  been  de- 
veloped from  four  basic  principles; 

That  no  medical  assistance  program 
for  the  a^cd  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  compulsory. 

That  the  program  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  States. 

That  governmental  assistance  be  given 
to  all  over  65  who  need  it,  but  that  no 
monetary  assistance  be  given  to  those 
who  are  able  to  finance  their  own  med- 
ical needs. 

That  the  burden  of  the  program  cost 
should  not  fall  most  heavily  on  the  lower 
income  wa^'e  earner  as  would  be  the  case 
with  an  increase  in  the  social  security 
tax. 

My  medical  care  proposal  is  completely 
voluntary.  No  one  has  to  participate 
who  does  not  feel  that  it  is  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  do  so.  The  States  would 
negotiate  medical  insurance  contracts 
with  qualified  insurance  carriers  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  residents  who  are 
age  65  or  over,  subject  to  certain  recu- 
lations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. These  types  of  contracts  and  bene- 
fits offered  would  be  negotiated  with 
carriers  under  the  same  kinds  of  provi- 
sions as  those  determined  under  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

In  other  words,  either  service  benefits 
plans,  idcmnity  plans,  or  comprehen- 
sive medical  plans  to  cover  such  benefits 


as  hospital  care,  surgical  care  and  treat- 
ment, in-hospital  medical  benefits,  am- 
bulatory patient  benefits,  medical  care 
and  treatment  and  costs  of  prescribed 
drugs,  medicines  and  prosthetic  devices. 
Within  these  guidelines,  the  States  must 
offer  each  participant  in  the  program  a 
choice  of  either  fa)  ordinary  or  short- 
term  illness  coverage,  or  (b)  long-term 
or  catastrophic  illness  coverage. 

The  Federal  Government  from  general 
revenue  would  reimburse  the  States  for 
the  premiums  up  to  $125  per  person  per 
year.  Medical  care  assistance  for  the 
individual  in  the  form  of  complete  or 
partial  assistance  in  the  payment  of 
medical  insurance  premiums  would  be 
based  on  need  as  determined  by  the 
amount  of  Federal  income  tax  that  the 
individual  pays.  In  this  way,  the  means 
test  involving  investigation  of  income 
and  resources  has  been  eliminated  and 
yet  a  very  simple  measuring  stick,  with 
which  we  are  ail  familiar,  would  be  used 
to  determine  who  needs  assistance  and 
who  does  not. 

If  a  person  owes  no  Federal  income 
tax.  he  would  receive  complete  assist- 
ance, in  other  words,  full  payment  of  his 
medical  insurance  premium  up  to  $125 
per  year.  If  his  tax  liability  is  between 
SO  and  $400.  the  individual  would  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  premium  with  assist- 
ance being  granted  on  a  graduated  basis 
between  $125  and  $25  in  relation  to  his 
income  tax  status.  Persons  owing  over 
$400  in  income  tax  would  receive  $25  to- 
ward the  payment  of  his  premium.  In 
the  case  of  Joint  returns,  the  tax  liability 
would  apply  for  either  or  both  parties 
over  65  on  an  individual  basis.  At  no 
time,  however,  may  individual  contribu- 
tions toward  paj-ment  of  the  insurance 
premium  under  the  program  be  allowed 
as  a  medical  expense  deduction  from 
Fc<Jeral  income  tax  liability. 

Those  persons  preferring  to  purchase 
their  own  private  medical  insurance  and 
taking  the  medical  deduction  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  as  is  now  allowed  for 
persons  over  65,  would  be  free  to  do  so. 
The  individual  would  be  able  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
assistance  made  available  in  obtaining 
medical  insurance  as  provided  for  under 
the  program  in  the  light  of  his  own  per- 
.sonal  circumstances.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  over  65.  however,  owe 
no  Federal  income  tax.  These  persons 
would  be  enabled  through  this  program 
to  obtain  medical  insurance  to  help  them 
dtfray  practically  any  kind  of  medical 
expense  which  would  be  necessary  for 
their  well-being.  This  moreover  would 
be  accomplished  through  insurance  car- 
riers which  are  already  experienced  in 
this  kind  of  operation. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  would  be  on  a 
current  year  basis  in  order  to  enable  a 
person  to  gain  insurance  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  age  65  with  payment  based  on 
estimates  of  tax  liability.  Adjustment 
nf  an  individual's  contribution  would  be 
made  when  actual  tax  liability  has  been 
determined  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At 
such  time,  if  the  individual's  actual  tax 
liabihty  is  higher  than  his  estimate,  the 
appropriate  additional  contribution 
would  be  made  by  the  individual  to  the 
State  agency.    If  the  actual  tax  liability 


is  less  than  the  individual's  estimate,  the 
person  would  receive  the  appropriate  re- 
fund from  the  State  agency.  Provision 
is  made  for  verification  of  actual  tax  lia- 
bility through  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  proper  State  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  Persons  know- 
ingly falsifying  the  amount  of  their 
actual  Federal  income  tax  liability  would 
be  subject  to  prosecution. 

Responsibihty  for  the  program  would 
be  shared  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  Since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  assuming  responsibil- 
ity for  insurance  premium  payments  up 
to  $125  per  person  per  year,  the  States 
would  assume  responsibility  for  all  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  admin- 
istration in  cultivating  national  support 
for  the  King-Anderson  medicare  pro- 
gram has  obscured  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  legislation  which  would 
establish  assistance  geared  to  social  se- 
curity. Little  has  been  said  about  one 
aspect  of  increasing  the  social  security 
tax  payments  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers, and  that  is  the  economic  effect. 

The  administration  contradicts  its 
policies  in  the  tax  bill  and  the  trade  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  making  American  indus- 
try competitive  at  home  and  abroad  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  by  advocating  a 
program  of  medicare  under  social  se- 
curity which  inevitably  will  drive  the 
price  of  American-made  products 
upward. 

Under  King -Anderson,  both  the  tax- 
able base  and  the  amount  of  tax  will  be 
increased.  The  first  year,  for  instance, 
it  would  amount  to  $51.50  for  each  em- 
ployee, which  the  employer  must  match 
in  equal  amount.  If  an  employer  has  a 
thousand  people  on  the  payroll,  his  pro- 
duction costs  will  increase  $51,500  the 
first  year.  Unless  this  is  offset  by  pro- 
duction economies  or  by  increased  sales 
and  profits,  the  cost  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

Much  has  been  said  about  keeping 
America  competitive,  of  our  pricing  our- 
selves out  of  world  markets,  of  the  great 
inflow  of  foreign-produced  goods,  of  ex- 
porting American  capital  overseas,  of 
putting  the  American  workingman  back 
to  work.  Should  we  saddle  the  employer 
with  another  cost  item,  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  higher  prices  and  its  conse- 
quences— a  continued  loss  of  markets 
and  increased  unemployment — and  com- 
pletely defeat  the  purpose  projected  in 
the  trade  and  tax  bills. 

The  major  difficulty  in  drafting  my 
medical  care  bill  was  in  arriving  at  the 
$125  in  maximum  payments  and  the  $400 
tax  liability  figure.  These  were  written 
into  the  legislation  only  after  lengthy 
consultations  with  tax  accountants,  in- 
surance experts  and  actuaries.  I  am  not 
particularly  wedded  to  either  of  these 
maximums  and  certainly  would  enter- 
tain consideration  of  scaling  them  down- 
ward. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  study 
my  bill  carefully.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  2 
days  for  the  enrollment  of  those  Mem- 
bers wishing  to  join  as  cosponsors  of  the 
legislation. 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  summary  of  the  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  outline  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  bill  (S.  3386)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  State  pro- 
grams established  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  individuals  age  65  or  over  in 
obtaining  health  benefits  insurance  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morton,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  outline  presented  by  Mr.  Morton 
is  as  follows: 

Oltline  of  Mokton  Medical  Caee  Proposal 

Eligibility.    All  persona  65  and  over. 

Benefits:  The  States  will  be  given  broad 
latitude  In  determining  beneflts  under  medi- 
cal insurance  policies  which  are  negotiated 
with  carriers  following  the  pattern  of  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  program 
(United  States  Code,  title  5,  sec.  3003  and 
sec.  3004 » . 

Financing:  Cost  of  benefits  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  States  shall 
assume  full  administrative  coets.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  made  by  payments  to  the  States  with  ap- 
propriate adjustments  on  a  quarterly  basis 

Goverrunental  payments  for  the  Insurance 
premium  costs  would  be  up  to  $125  per 
year  for  Individuals  who  owe  no  Federal 
income  tax.  Graduated  governmental  pay- 
ments would  be  made  for  those  who  owe  be- 
tween $0  and  »400  In  Federal  income  tax 
Governmental  payments  for  those  who  owe 
over  $400  in  Federal  Income  tax  would  be 
no  more  than  $25,  with  the  Individual  con- 
tributing $100  of  the  premium  cost.  No 
individual  contribution  toward  premium 
cost  will  be  allowed  as  a  deductible  item 
from  Federal  income  tax  liability. 

Administration:  The  States  would  ad- 
minister the  program  under  certain  guide- 
lines under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  Administrative  functions  would 
Include:  determination  of  eligibility  and  ap- 
propriate amount  of  governmental  assistance 
in  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums, 
negotiation  of  insurance  policies,  payments 
to  insurers,  and  providing  assistance  and 
Information. 

PROCEDURE    AND    SYSTEM    OF    REVIEW 

1.  The  State  must  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  for  his  approval  a  State  plan 
which  complies  with  requirements  of  the 
act  and  declare  that  the  State  will  Institute 
a  program  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

2.  The  State  shall  then  negotiate  group 
policies  with  qualified  insurance  carriers  on 
the  basis  of  the  State  plan,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  medical  costs  of  that  State. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  given  the 
authority  to  review  the  State  program  to 
ascertain  that  it  carries  out  the  approved 
State  plan  and  meets  the  requirements  and 
purpose  of  the  act  (Including  the  provision 
in  the  plan  which  requires  payments  for 
benefits  reasonably  and  equitably  refiecting 
the  cost  of  the  benefits  provided ) . 

4  If  after  such  review  (Including  reason- 
able notice  to  the  State  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  adjustment)  the  Secretary  finds 
that  The  State  is  not  complying  with  its  plan 
or  tlie  act.  Federal  funds  will  be  withdrawn 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  that 
it  onre  again  is  in  compliance. 
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STATS   FLAN 

The  state  must  lnc^ade  the  toUowlng  fea- 
tures when  drawing  up  a  State  plan  for  the 
Secretary's  approval. 

1.  All  legal  residents  65  or  over  must  be 
allowed  to  participate  regardless  of  previous 
medical  history. 

2.  The  State  must  make  provision  for 
residents  under  the  program  who  are  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  State  and  for  those  who 
move  to  another  State  for  the  remainder  of 
the  covered  year. 

3.  The  negotiated  policies  must  be  non- 
cancellable  and  guaranteed  renewable. 
Moreover,  no  contract  will  be  approved  un- 
less It  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  bene- 
fits ofTered  and  a  description  of  maximums, 
limitations,  exclusions,  and  other  definitions 
of  benefits, 

4.  The  States  must  allow  the  types  of  car- 
riers to  participate  and  may  provide  the  types 
of  benefits  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits  program. 

The  State  must,  however,  offer  a  choice 
of  at  least  a  policy  which  Includes  costs 
associated  with  medical  needs  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  and  a  policy  which  would  in- 
clude costs  Incurred  by  a  long  term  or 
chronic  illness. 

5.  The  State  plan  must  Include  such  other 
customary  public  assistance  provisions  as  the 
requirement  that  the  program  be  in  effect 
in  all  political  subdivisions,  designation  of 
single  State  agency  to  handle  the  program, 
and  provision  of  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  program. 


BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  TOTAL  POOD  AND  FIBER 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  appoint  a  bipartisan 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  total 
food  and  fiber  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unan'imous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
r>ore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
appoint  a  bipartisan  commission  to  make 
a  study  of  the  total  food  and  fiber  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Recoiled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint 
a  bipartisan  Commission  composed  of  a 
Chairman  and  eight  other  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  agricul- 
tural community,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  public,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  Government. 
Such  Commission  shall  make  a  detailed  study 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  food  and  fiber 
needed  to  meet  domestic  and  export  require- 
ments, including  programs  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  in  order  to  aid  the 
needy  peoples  of  foreign  nations,  the  man- 
agement of  supplies  in  the  national  interest 
and  In  the  Interest  of  the  free  people  of  all 
nations,  and  the  need  for  strategic  reserves 


of  such  commodities,  and  shall  report  to  the 
President  within  twelve  montha  from  the 
date  of  this  Joint  resolution  its  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  The  President  Is 
authorized,  whenever  he  determines  .such  ac- 
tion necessary,  to  pay  for  each  day's  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  while  traveling  to  and 
from  such  meetings,  transportation  expenses 
and,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per  diem  In  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  for  Federal  employees. 
No  salary  or  other  compen.sation  shall  be 
paid.  Thirty  days  after  submission  of  its 
report  to  the  President  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist.  There  are  hereby  authori?*d 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  :is  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  lo  carry 
out  this  Joint  resolution. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEMS  IN  METRO- 
POLITAN AND  OTHER  URBAN 
AREAS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey*  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iS.  3126'  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  provide  additional  a.ssistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems in  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION   OF  DEFENSE   PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  tlie 
bill  iS.  3203 J  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROPOSED  EQUAL  TV  TIME  LAW  FOR 
1962  CAMPAIGN— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
196^  to  amend  section  315' a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Matthew  H.  Mc- 
Closkey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Ireland. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  it.-,  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  LOUIS  ROSENBERG  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic heai-ing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1962,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  Louis  Rosen- 
berg, of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge,  western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hcai'ing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Joh.n- 
ston].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska  I ,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD. 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORE; 
Memorandum    to   Sen.itor    M.snshilo,    re- 
lating  to    the   graduated    iiiconie    tux.   sub- 
mitted by  Seu.itnr  Gore 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  limitation  of  the  time 
agreement,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.'^ent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Executive  Calendar  and  con.sider 
t!ie  nominations  en  bloc. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  bu.sinc^s. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Matihcw 
H.  McCloskey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Ireland,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation?. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  en  bloc 
arc  as  follows: 

Du"LOMATic   AND  Foreign   Service 

.^MBASS.UK)RS 

Wymberley  DeR.  Cocrr.  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  .Service  offlcer  of  class  1.  to  be  .\m- 
b.'i.vs.Kl  .r  E.xtr.iordlnary  and  Plenlpotentinry 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerlci  to  Uru?\i.iy 

Adm.  Alan  O.  Kirk.  U.S  Navy,  retired,  of 
New  Yorlc,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
amd  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  China. 

WiUiam  C.  Battle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
b.issador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Adm. 
Alan  G.  Kirk  is  eminently  well  qualified 
for  the  important  and  demanding  posi- 
tion of  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
China.    A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad- 


emy  and  Naval  War  College,  he  served 
for  35  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  His  wide 
experience  in  the  Navy  included  that  of 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Commander  of 
Naval  Forces  In  Euroi^e  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  Commander  of  the 
American  Naval  Forces  at  the  invasion 
of  Normandy. 

Retiring  from  the  Navy  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  he  has  served  as  Ambas- 
.sador  to  Belgium,  and  for  3  years  he  was 
American  Ambassador  to  the  U.S  S.R 
Since  his  retirement  from  that  post  he 
has  served  as  a  busine.ss  executive. 

His  wide  experience,  his  varied  posts 
of  considerable  responsibility,  and  his 
previous  diplomatic  positions  make  him 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  post 
of  Ambassador  to  China.  The  present 
tensions  in  southeast  Asia  and  on  the 
mainland  of  China  make  this  area  a  par- 
ticularly critical  one.  Admiral  Kirk  has 
the  background  and  ability  to  meet  the 
challenges  which  he  will  undoubtedly 
face. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleague  in  commending 
tJie  President  for  appointing  so  distin- 
guished a  New  Yorker  as  Admiral  Kirk  to 
this  very  high  post.  I  knew  Admiral 
Kirk  in  his  service  in  Belgium,  have  wit- 
ne.ssed  his  successful  career,  and  have 
tiad  considerable  personal  contact  with 
him.  I  believe  this  appointment  to  a 
lu^h  level  position  is  a  very  fine  honor. 
He  IS  a  distmguished  gentleman  of  high 
attainments,  with  a  distinguished  char- 
acter, who  has  made  a  great  record  of 
.service.  I  congratulate  the  President 
for  the  appointment  and  the  Senate  for 
confirming  the  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.lom  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of  New 
York  in  what  they  have  had  to  say 
abt^ut  Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk  and  the 
abilities  which  he  possesses. 

The  Presidents  nomination  and  the 
committee  approval  of  Mr.  Wymberley 
DeR.  Coerr  is  also  in  that  categoiT- 

I  am  especially  happy  that  William  C. 
Battle,  of  Virginia,  who  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President,  is  being  sent 
to  Australia,  where  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
new acquaintances  made  in  his  war-time 
experiences,  and  where  I  am  sure  he  will 
perform  excellent  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  President  will  be  .so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  i-esumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


SENATOR  HILL:  STATESM.AN  FOR 
HEALTH 

Mr.    STENNIS.     Mr.    Pre.'-.ident.    with 
great  pleasure  I  have  just  finished  read- 


ing an  article  in  the  June  1962  issue  of 
Today's  Health,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  entitled 
"Lister  Hill:  Statesman  for  Health," 
written  by  Robert  BarkdoU. 

The  distinguished  service  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  outstanding  senior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Alabama 
makes  the  name  of  Lister  Hill  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  home  across  the  wide 
expanse  of  our  countiT- 

Lister  Hill's  remarkable  sei-vice  in 
the  field  of  hospital  construction  to  re- 
lieve the  sick  and  the  suffering  is  one  of 
the  bright  chapters  in  the  journals  of 
American  public  service. 

His  outstanding  leadership  and  keen 
foresight  placed  on  the  statute  books  of 
our  country  one  of  the  truly  great  pieces 
of  legislation  known  as  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

His  resourceful  diligence  in  providing 
for  medical  research  and  other  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
other  health  research  programs  makes 
Lister  Hill  one  of  the  ereat  architects 
of  progress  in  this  country. 

These  activities  by  Senator  Hill,  as 
well  as  his  entire  legislative  career,  all 
stamp  him  as  a  great  humanitarian. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
reading  of  this  article  which  spells  out 
the  true  greatness  exemplified  in  the 
humanitarian  accomplishments  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Lister  Hill. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  in.serted  in  full  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lister   Hill:   Statesman   for  Health 
(By    Robert    Barkdoll) 

On  a  sultry  summer  day  nearly  40  years 
apo,  a  gnngUng  yo'ang  man  of  28  trudged 
hesitantly  across  an  Alabama  farmyard  to 
the  kitchen  door  of  a  clapboard  house.  The 
florid-faced  farmer  who  answered  his  halting 
knock  looked  down  questioningly  The 
caller  fought  off  his  shyness  and  lorced  him- 
sell   to  speak 

In  a  soft  drawl,  he  declared  his  identity 
and  solemnly  annoimced  that  he  was  run- 
ning for  Congress.  Perhaps  the  good  man 
might  favor  him  with  his  vote  In  the  upcom- 
ing election.  It  certainly  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

As  the  visitor,  now  a  hale  67,  recalls  It.  the 
farmer  peered  at  him  for  a  long  moment. 
■S.)  your  nnmes  Hill."  he  said  finally  Must 
be  I>>c  Hill's  boy  Well,  your  father's  a  good 
man.  took  out  my  appendix  last  September. 
A  gotxl  man" 

"Thank  you,  sir.  '  smiled  the  young  of- 
ftcosecker.  his  diffidence  gone.  I  guess 
you'll  have  to  vote  for  me.  You  got  the  Hill 
trademark  on  yo\i." 

It  was  In  1923  that  the  farmer  bearing  on 
his  abdomen  the  "trademark"  of  a  widely 
respected  Montgomery  phj-slclan  helped  send 
the  doctor's  son  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
assisted  in  launching  the  legislative  career 
of  the  man  now  known  as  the  statesman  for 
health.  Lister  Hn.L.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

In  the  years  since,  the  tall,  spare  states- 
man has  stamped  his  own  trademark  on 
more  legislation  affecting  the  Nation's 
health  than  any  other  American  In  history. 
Proudly  drawing  on  political  skills  of  the 
highest  order,  he  has  enticed,  cajoled,  and 
otherwise  m.Tiieuvered  his  congressional  col- 


leagues into  enacting  countless  bills  rang- 
ing from  the  famed  Hill-Burton  hospital 
program  to  research  projects  for  scores  of 
diseases  and,  more  recently,  such  legislation 
as  a  measure  providing  more  teachers  for 
deaf  children.  No  disease,  no  phase  of  the 
Nation's  health  needs  seems  to  escape  his 
attention. 

Honors  have  been  heaped  on  him  by  scores 
of  medical  societies,  schools,  universities, 
civic  organizations,  and  other  groups 
familiar  with  the  professional  aspects  of  his 
accomplishments.  But  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  feel  he  has  not  received 
all  the  man-in-the-street  recognition  his 
work  merits. 

As  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
says,  "There  are  millions  of  our  people  who 
are  better  off  today — and  millions  who  will 
be  better  off  in  the  future — because  of  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  on  health  legislation." 

The  Vice  President  and  other  colleagues 
know  Senator  Hill  as  a  dedicated  man  who 
believes  that  a  hard-working  America,  co- 
operating where  possible  with  other  lands, 
can  conquer  the  most  persistent  disease. 

Says  Senator  Hill:  "We  stand  today  at  the 
threshold  of  a  golden  age  of  medicine.  I 
predict  that  within  a  relatively  few  years 
the  world  will  see  a  tremendous  break- 
through of  medical  knowledge.  There  is 
reason  for  confidence  that  this  breakthrough 
will  yield  the  answer  to  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, mental  illness,  the  virus  diseases,  and 
the  many  other  crippling  and  degenerative 
allmeuts.  ■ 

Leaning  back  in  his  office  chair  recently, 
and  running  a  hand  lightly  across  his  very, 
very  high  forehead,  the  soft-spoken  Senator 
dipped  into  his  memory  for  a  respectful 
tribute  to  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill. 
Then,  in  a  narrative  generously  sprinkled 
with  anecdotes,  he  recalled  his  own  career, 
always  leading  the  impression  that  the  father 
w;vs  the  son's  guiding  star. 

"My  father  w£is  a  dedicated  physician,  a 
grerit  student  of  medical  history,  and  fortu- 
nately a  physically  strong  man.  He  had  to 
be  E\en  In  his  later  years — he  lived  to  84 — 
he  visited  his  patients  in  the  hospital  m  the 
mt)ruiug,  made  his  rounds,  returned  to  the 
ho.spltal  for  a  final  check  at  10  or  11  o'clock 
at  night,  then  went  home  to  read  or  study 
until  1  or  2  in  the  morning." 

Dr  Hill  studied  in  London  under  the  famed 
Sir  Joseph  Lister,  father  of  surgical  antisep- 
sis So  impressed  was  Dr.  Hill  with  his 
teacher  that  when  a  son  was  born  he  named 
him  after  the  noted  surgeon  And  thus  Lis- 
ter Hill  was  left  with  a  double  legacy — his 
father's  and  the  name  of  the  famous  Britisher 
he  also  bore 

This  carries  great  weight  with  him  "It 
was  my  fathers  physician  friends  who  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  run  for  public  office  They 
wielded  great  Influence  All  they  had  to  do 
was  sjiy  to  their  patients  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  have  Dr.  Hill's  son  In  Congress,  and 
there  was  another  vote.  They  probably 
knew  the  lack  my  congressional  career 
would  toke" 

It's  doubtful  even  they  cotild  have  known 
the  powerful  position  that  young  Hill  would 
occupy  after  a  few  years  in  Washington 
Elected  to  the  House  In  his  first  campaign, 
he  switched  to  the  Senate  in  1938  and  it  Is 
there  that  he  has  left  his  stamp  on  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  research  programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  he  rides  herd  on 
all  health  legislation.  And — not  by  hap- 
penstance— he  also  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
oversees  funds  to  carry  out  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee 

How  he  obtained  this  dual  position  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  gentle  southerner's  deter- 
mined drive.  In  1949,  he  was  a  key  member 
of  the  powerful  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee     But  studying  his  future,  he  decided 
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to  drop  the  post  and  take  the  lowest  posi- 
tion on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  By 
1955,  he  had  rl&en  to  chairmanship  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  health  funds. 

"Let's  say  I  hoped  all  along  to  get  the  sub- 
committee chairmanship,"  he  said  with  a 
chucltle.  "To  do  a  Job  you  have  to  be  in 
a  strategic  position.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  the  war, 
I  was  amazed  by  the  number  of  boys  re- 
jected for  service  because  of  physical  or  psy- 
chological reasons.  And  the  state  of  our 
hospitals  was  shocking,  so  few  and  so  over- 
crowded. ' 

But  even  before  this,  the  man  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  colleagues,  "practices  medicine 
in  Congress"  had  started  building  his  Im- 
pressive legislative  monument. 

Broadly  speaking.  It  covers  four  fields: 
Hospitals  and  health  facilities:  The  1946 
Hill-Burton  hospital  and  health  center  con- 
struction program  has  helped  more  than 
5,700  hospitals,  health  centers,  and  other 
health  and  medical  facilities  of  all  kinds. 
More  than  half  the  hospitals  are  in  rural 
communities  of  less  than  5,000  population. 
Also,  it  was  In  this  bill  with  Its  so-called 
Hill  formula  that  Congress  for  the  first  time 
allocated  funds  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

"In  the  early  days  of  my  father's  practice," 
said  the  Senator,  "a  doctor  would  be  called 
to  treat  a  bad  stomach  ache — appendicitis. 
The  patient  would  be  put  on  a  wagon,  they'd 
drive  to  the  railroad  station,  they'd  wait  for 
the  train,  and  by  the  time  they  finally  got 
to  the  Montgomery  hospital  the  appendix 
had  burst.  In  1960.  we  obeerved  at  Langdale, 
Ala  ,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  first  hos- 
pital approved  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
and  I  could  say  then  that  during  the  decade 
medical  research  and  better  facilities  had 
saved  about  1.800,000  lives." 

Medical  research:  He  has  fought  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  research  into 
the  cause,  cure,  and  prevention  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  illness. 
and  many  other  crippling  diseases.  The 
Senator  is  proud  that  these  efforts  have 
"stimulated  greatly  Increased  emphasis  on 
research  among  foundations,  medical  col- 
leges, industry,  and  other  private  sources  of 
support."  In  1960,  with  the  support  of  63 
Senators  of  both  parties,  he  piished  through 
Congress  the  health-for-peace  bill  estab- 
lishing the  International  medical  research 
plan  for  the  greater  flow  of  medical  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  world. 

My  father  once  told  me  how  In  1864  Joseph 
Lister,  then  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
walked  home  with  Thomas  Anderson,  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  Anderson  told  him  of 
certain  papers  on  putrefaction  and  fermen- 
tation recently  published  by  a  then  little- 
known  French  chemist,  Louis  Pasteur.  Lis- 
ter read  the  publications  and  was  convinced 
that  living  particles  in  the  air  often  turned 
the  surgery  of  his  day  into  a  charnel  house. 
Prom  this  casual  meeting  with  Anderson 
came  Lister's  great  principles  of  the  modern 
Ueatment  of  wounds.  The  less  transmission 
of  medical  knowledge  is  left  to  such  chance 
exchanges  the  better." 

Medical  education  and  training:  The  Sen- 
ator for  years  has  sponsored  training  and 
education  programs  for  thousands  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  research  specialists,  public 
health  officials,  and  other  medical  personnel. 
"The  need  for  more  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  medical  personnel  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  face  in  the  field 
of  health  today,"  he  said.  "But  once  we 
have  trained  them  we  must  be  sure  they 
have  the  facilities   with  which  to  work." 

Preventive  medicine:  To  "place  a  floor 
under  the  Nation's  health,"  he  has  strongly 
supported  legislation  strengthening  State 
and  county  health  units  in  the  battle  against 
tuberculosis,  polio,  hepatitis,  and  other  com- 
municable diseases. 

Senator  Hill,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  the    University  of   Alabama   Law   School, 


gave  unstinting  credit  to  medical  men  who 
helped  him  compile  his  legislative  achieve- 
ments. "For  example."  he  said,  "several 
years  ago  we  were  sponsoring  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  a  group  of  medical, 
psychiatric,  and  rehabilitation  exj>erts  to 
study  the  causes  and  treatment  of  mental 
ailments.  Among  the  witnesses  we  asked 
to  appear  was  Dr.  Leo  H.  Bartemeier,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Council  on  Mental  Health.  He 
put  Into  the  record  the  fact  that  about 
half  of  all  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by 
mental  patients.  That  was  far  more  effec- 
tive than  If  the  bill's  sponsor  had  made  such 
a  statement." 

Few  doubt  that  the  courteous  Alabaman 
knows  his  Job.  He  is  most  often  called  a 
pragmatic  politician,  a  man  who  commands 
respect  in  his  field  because  he  steers  clear 
of  wild  schemes  and  insists  on  the  practical 
approach.  When  he  moves  for  a  vote  on  a 
favorite  bill,  chances  are  he  knows  almost 
to  a  Senator  how  his  colleagues  will  c.xsx. 
their  ballots. 

As  a  Pennsylvania  Republican  Senator  re- 
marked to  his  Democratic  colleague  during 
a  radio  debate  not  long  ago.  "If  Lister  Hill 
says  this  health  bill  is  going  through,  I  guess 
It's  silly  to  bother  with  a  rollcall." 

When  Senator  Hill  Is  talking  about  his 
health  legislation,  the  soft  drawl  of  the 
"Deep  South"  Senator  tends  to  dwindle,  his 
words  are  more  clipped.  But  the  ui'.deiuable 
charm  is  still  there,  and  a  certain  toughness 
of  spirit  is  plainly  evident. 

From  time  to  time,  newspriper  columnists 
and  others  wonder  in  print  how  Senator 
Hill's  dedication  to  his  senatorial  "medical 
practice" — with  time  out  for  education  and 
labor-management  legislation — s:ts  with  his 
Alabama  constituents.  But,  while  obviously 
a  cosmopolitan,  he  Is  vividly  aware  of  his 
southern  heritage.  They  tell  a  story  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  lllu.strate  the  point.  Some 
years  ago  a  would-be  Alabam.i  politician 
considered  running  for  the  Hit.i.  seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  thought  the  incumbent  perhaps 
was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  his  Alabaina 
background  although  he  had  \lgorously  up- 
held the  State's  civil  rights  position.  So 
the  politician  sounded  out  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  congressional  delegation.  What 
did  the  Congressman  think  of  his  chances 
iigalnst  Mr.  Hill? 

"There  are  a  few  things  you  should  know," 
replied  the  Congressman.  "Shortly  after 
Hill  entered  the  House  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  put  gravestones  on  the  graves  of  all  Con- 
federate soldiers.  The  bill  was  enacted 
Later  on  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point.  On  his  first 
visit,  he  noticed  that  the  portraits  of  all 
commandc's  were  hung  at  the  Point  except 
one  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  came  back 
to  Washington  and  raised  such  a  storm  that 
Lee's  portrait  was  prominently  displayed  in 
the  library  at  the  Point  Do  you  still  want  to 
run  against  him^""  The  disconsolate  office- 
seeker  retreated. 

Senator  Hill  often  is  a.sked  why.  consider- 
ing his  background,  he  did  net  go  into  the 
medical  profession  He  has  a  quick  reply. 
When  Just  a  boy.  he  chanced  to  walk  into 
the  room  where  his  father  was  operating  on 
a  patient  with  a  malignancy  on  hi.s  nose 
"That  was  a  horrible  sight."  he  said,  "and 
the  smell  of  ether  didn't  help  either.  I  fled 
the  operating  room  and  have  never  been  back 
since,  at  least  not  for  anything  major." 

There  are  those  within  and  without  the 
profession  who  are  glad  the  Senator  chose 
the  legislative  field. 

On  April  29,  1959,  the  Washington,  D.C  , 
Board  of  Trade.  tf)gether  with  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  ol  Columbia,  and  re- 
lated organizations,  held  a  unique  ceremony 
at  which  700  prominent  Americans  gathered 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lister  Hill. 

One  of  the  most  movir.g  came  fr:;m  Dr 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the  New  York 
University    Bclle\ue    Institute    of    Physical 


Medicine  and  Rehabilitation.  After  thank- 
ing the  Senator  for  his  work  on  beh;Uf  of 
America's  physicians  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  Dr  Rusk  said:  "We  honor  you  as  a 
Senator,  but  I  think  subconsciously  (al- 
though we  don't  say  it  out  loud)  we  feel. 
Lister,  that  you  are  a  dtxrtor — that  you  are 
one  of  us.  I  am  glad  that  you  aren't  Just  a 
regular  doctor,  because  had  you  been,  you 
would  have  Just  been  like  us— limited  In  the 
scope  of  your  opportunity  to  serve.  Because 
any  d'->ctor  can  only  serve  Just  so  many 
jjeople. 

"But  ymi  have  put  the  tools  in  the  hands 
of  all  of  us.  You  have  given  us  the  things 
witli  which  to  work.  So  we  are  grateful  to 
you.  We  are  grateful  to  you  in  emergencies 
and  in  serious  situations  that  confroat  d')c- 
tors  In  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery." 

Asked  about  this  tribute  recently.  Senator 
HiiL  SHld  quietly  and  self-effaclngly :  "My 
friends  in  the  profession  h.ive  been  very  kind 
to  me."  Apparently  the  friends  feel  the 
kindness  has  been  repaid. 

So  often  have  some  memljcrs  of  the  pro- 
ft-ssion  appeared  before  HiLL-led  Senate  tum- 
mittecs  that  a  rather  rare  camaraderie  luis 
developed  between  the  chairman  and  the 
witnesses.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Ralph  J 
Dorfman,  associate  director  of  the  Wi^cestcr 
Foundation  fur  experimental  bloloey, 
Shrewsbury.  Mass,  vas  testiflylng  on  re- 
search legLslation.  As  the  hearing  drew  to 
a  close,  the  Senat.  r  drew  attention  to  his 
tliiinung  h.iir.  Patting  his  balding  head,  he 
a:.ked  facetiously,  "You  researchers,  can  t 
you  do  something  about  this  up  here""' 

Toid  that  perhaps  the  next  generation 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  baldnes.<?.  he 
replied:  "That's  the  trouble  with  you  re- 
searchers, you're  always  looking  to  the 
future.     Some  of  us  cant  wait" 

One  of  the  Senator's  fondest  memories  is 
of  a  school  he  attended  a^  a  youth,  a  hlgli- 
Echool-like  institution  run  by  the  late  John 
M  Starke.  "Starke  was  a  great  believer  in 
mental  aritlimctic.  working  out  problems  in 
your  head.  But  he  also  hammered  awav  at 
the  value  of  loyalty,  speaking  the  truth 
right-dealing  hard  work,  and  the  Joys  of  ac- 
ciimplisliment." 

Tliere  are  many  who  believe  Listee  Htli 
learned  well. 


SWEDISH   CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
153d  anniversary  of  Swedish  Con.stitu- 
tion  Day  not  only  calls  to  mind  a  proud 
moment  in  that  nation's  fiistory  but  we 
.should  also  pay  tribute  to  those  of 
Swedish  descent  who  live  among  us  to- 
day, and  who  have  contributed  so  im- 
mca.surably  to  our  nation's  vigorous 
growth. 

The  Swedish  love  for  freedom  and 
i-cspecL  for  individual  liberty  dates  from 
the  Viking  era.  She  nourished  Chn  — 
tianity  as  early  as  the  Middle  Aces,  and 
althou.sh  the  Luthei'an  Church  is  rcco«- 
nized  as  the  church  of  Sweden,  the 
tolerance  exercised  therein  permits  many 
shades  of  belief  to  exist.  The  Swedi.^h 
press  is  believed  to  have  the  oldest  loaally 
f^uaranteed  press  freedom  in  the  v,orlri 

The  Swedes  have  set  examples  for  the 
world  in  the  realm  of  social  reform 
Many  features  of  their  social  security 
system  have  been  incorporated  into  our 
own.  For  over  70  yeai's  there  has  been 
coa^tant  improvement  and  extension  of 
compulsory  health  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

In  international  affaii-s,  Sweden  has 
maintained  a  diligent  and  respected 
neutrality  while  also  participating  vig- 
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orously  In  .such  international  organiza- 
tions as  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic 
Development,  and  the  United  Nations. 
She  contributed  a  national  contingent 
to  the  United  Nations  emergency  force 
during  1956  to  1957. 

Tlie  constitution  which  was  adopted  on 
May  6.  1809,  is  still  in  efTect  and  is  now 
the  oldest  written  constitution  valid  In 
Europe. 

But  let  us  also  honor  the  present.  The 
first  SwedLsh  immigrants  trod  our 
shores  in  1638.  and  today  by  the  most 
modest  estimates  there  are  3  4  million 
Americans  of  Swedish  stock  in  our  coun- 
tiy.  My  own  State  of  Minnesota  is  often 
referred  to  as  Little  Sweden,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  why.  In  1960  over  156.000 
Minnesotans  were  either  foreign-born  or 
first-generation  Swedes,  and  more  than 
23,000  of  these  stalwart  people  claimed 
Swedish  as  a  mother  tongue.  During  the 
past  60  years,  seven  Minnesota  Gover- 
nors have  been  of  Swedish  descent. 

Swedish-Americans  are  prominent  in 
the  physical  and  social  sciences  and  in 
the  creative  arts.  Notable  among  many 
are  the  renowned  physiologist.  Dr.  Anton 
J.  Carlson;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  co- 
discoverer  of  the  positron  and  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 
poet  and  writer  Carl  Sandburg.  The 
Ironclad  Monitor,  which  revolutionized 
naval  warfare,  was  the  brainchild  of 
Swedish-born  John  Ericsson.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  Sweden's  sons  was 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  the  late  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  lay 
dowTi  his  life  in  the  quest  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  social  justice. 

June  6  marks  the  birth  of  democracy 
in  Sweden  and  the  establishment  of  a 
tradition  which  hfus  never  faltered.  It  is 
also  a  day  on  which  we  can  pay  homage 
to  those  who  have  come  from  that  coun- 
try and  given  so  unselfishly  to  ours. 


HEALTH  NEEDS  OP  AGED  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  who  is  unable  to  be 
present  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  jjrinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  p>oint  a  statement  prepared  by 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  health  needs 
of  aged  citizens. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow;;: 

Statement    bt    Senator    Burdick 

MORE    LICin     AND    LESS    HEAT 

The  question  of  the  day  Involves  the 
health  needs  of  17  million  aged  citizens.  A 
rational,  objective  evaluation  should  be 
underway.  Instead,  I  find  my  mail  saturated 
with  mlslnformat.on.  conjured-up  hob- 
goblins, and  cries  cf  socialized  medicine,  all 
directed  at  the  Kin  j-Anderson  bill. 

Back  in  1935  President  Morris  Flshbeln  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  fought  the 
basic  Social  Security  Act  vigorously,  but  he 
failed  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  millions  enjoy  today. 

Typical  of  the  misinformation  I  have  re- 
ceived is  a  letter  from  a  doctor  In  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.  He  writes  In  opposition  to 
the  Klng-Andersoa  bill:  "You  legislate 
medications,  hospital  choice,  length  of  stay, 
physicians'    consultations,    type    of    surgical 


procedure."  I  requested  him  to  point  out 
such  authority  in  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
and  to  date  he  ha«  not  done  so.  Of  course 
he  cannot  do  so,  because  It  is  not  in  the  bill. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  plan  that  would  up- 
set the  traditional  patterns  of  medicine  or 
Interfere  with  the  patient's  choice  of  doc- 
tor, hospital,  or  nurse,  completely  refuting 
any  charges  of  socialized  medicine.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  details  of  the  King- 
Anderson  program  will  help  to  correct  much 
misinformation: 

what    the    proposal    WOtJLD     PROVIDE 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  services  (includes  all 
those  services  customarily  furnished  by  a 
hospital  for  its  patients)  subject  to  (a)  a 
limit  of  90  days  for  each  Illness;  (b)  a  de- 
ductible amount  (paid  by  the  patient)  of 
$10  a  day  up  to  9  days  (minimum  deducti- 
ble, $20:  maximum,  $90). 

2.  Skilled  nursing  home  services  up  to  180 
days  after  transfer  from  hospital.  Person 
could  be  eligible  for  up  to  90  days  of  hos- 
pital services  and  180  days  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  services  for  each  Illness,  subject 
to  a  maximum  of  150  unlu  of  service.  A 
unit  of  service  equals  1  day  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services  or  2  days  of  skilled  nursing 
home  service. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
ns  many  as  required,  subject  to  $20  deduct- 
ible for  each  diagnostic  study. 

4.  Home  health  services  up  to  240  visits 
during  a  calendar  year:  Includes  intermit- 
tent nursing  care  and  therapy  under  a  plan 
established  by  a  physician. 

Fees  for  physicians'  or  surgeons'  services 
are  not  Included  except  those  of  specialists 
In  radiology,  pathology,  physical  medicine, 
and  anesthesiology  If  they  are  a  part  of  the 
hospital  bill. 

Drugs  are  included  when  the  individual  is 
In  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home. 

WHO  WOULD  BE  ELIGIBLK 

All  persons  65  of  age  and  over  who  are 
eligible  for  benefits  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  Such  a  person  would  be  entitled  to 
health  Insurance  payments  even  though  his 
monthly  retirement  benefits  are  being  with- 
held because  of  earnings  from  work. 

HOW   the   program    would   be   financed 

Employees  would  have  their  social  secu- 
rity deduction  increased  by  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  on  the  first  $5,200  (instead  of 
$4,800)  of  his  earnings  in  a  year.  The  aver- 
age contribution  by  an  employee  would  be 
about  $1  a  month  for  the  health  care 
benefits. 

Employers  would  match  the  employee 
<leduction. 

Self-employed  persons  would  contribute 
three-eighths  of  1  percent  on  the  first  $5,200 
of  yearly  earnings. 

The  program  would  be  carried  on  through 
the  administrative  machinery  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  for  those  who  are  social 
security  beneficiaries.  For  railroad  retire- 
ment annuitants  It  would  be  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  Money 
collected  would  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund. 

The  proposed  program  would — 

Establish  the  means  for  paying  for  a  large 
part  of  the  serious  illnesses  of  the  aged. 

Eventually  cover  95  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion 65  and  over. 

Not  Interfere  with  the  patient's  choice  of 
physician  or  facility. 

NEED    for    legislation 

The  number  of  Americans  65  and  over  is 
rising  rapidly.  In  1900.  1  of  20  was  In  this 
age  bracket  and  now  1  of  11  is  over  65.  A 
recent  census  shows  that  during  the  past  10 
years  the  general  population  Increased  19 
percent,  while  the  aged  increased  netu-ly  35 
percent.  Today  17  million  are  65  or  older, 
and  in  less  than  40  years  the  number  will 
double. 


In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  of  1961,  page  320,  we  find  as  of  1959 
that  47.7  percent  of  persons  65  and  over  earn 
less  than  $1,000  a  year  and  74.9  percent  earn 
less  than  $2,000.  Private  noncance liable  in- 
surance policies  Just  are  not  In  the  price 
range  of  the  great  majority  of  our  senior 
citizens.  When  these  people  are  beset  with 
illness — particularly  the  lengthy  ones  which 
frequently  befall  those  In  that  age  group — 
they  now  have  to  fall  back  upon  their  chil- 
dren, charity,  or  the  Kerr-Mills  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  program.  By  January 
1962  only  23  States  including  North  Dakota 
were  paying  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
benefits. 

As  of  that  date,  less  than  4  of  every  1,000 
aged  persons  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
medical  assii^tance  for  the  aged  program,  and 
88  percent  of  the  funds  were  Bi>ent  In  4 
States — Masiiachusetu,  New  York,  California, 
and  Michigan. 

KERR-MILLS    IN    NORTH    DAKOTA 

Assistance  through  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram in  North  Dakota  is  a  gltiring  example 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  this  approach.  As  of 
March  28,  1962,  only  25  people  In  the  entire 
State  of  North  Dakota  had  received  any  bene- 
fits from  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program.  Wlien  I  learned  of  this  fact.  I 
telegraphed  Carlyle  D.  Onsrud,  executive  di- 
rector. State  Welfare  Board,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  for  confirmation.  Mr.  Onsrud  sent 
me  the  following  telegram  on  March  28, 
1962: 

BisAiLAacK,  N.  Dak.. 

March  28,  1962. 
Hon.  Quentin  N.  Burdick, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  stated  at  Jamestown  that  of  690  cases 
under  study,  which  was  then  the  total  case- 
load In  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  which 
Is  Kerr-Mills,  that  25  would  not  have  been 
eligible  for  the  old-age  assistance  medical 
care  program,  or  3.6  percent.  I  further 
stated  that  by  the  very  fact  of  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  that  there  would  be 
every  likelihood  that  the  number  eligible 
for  Kerr-Mills  would  Increase  as  more  peo- 
ple that  could  maintain  maintenance  could 
not  care  for  medical  care.  Also,  that  if  the 
Kerr -Mills  program  in  North  I>akota  had  a 
higher  Income  test,  that  would  Increasingly 
fill  some  of  the  vacuum  in  medical  care  need 
for  elderly  pxsople.  I  further  pointed  out 
that  Kerr-Mills  would  have  been  more  dra- 
matic In  North  Dakota  If  the  old-age  assist- 
ance medical  program  in  North  Dakota  had 
not  extended  to  medical  only  before  its 
enactment.  In  some  States  a  more  bland 
old-age  asslfitjince  medical  program  or  none 
at  all  makes  Kerr-Mills  much  more  effective 
at  this  stage  of  the  program.  Except  for  a 
low-income  test  of  $100  or  under  for  a  single 
person.  North  Dakota  has  the  most  adequate 
medical  care  content  horizontally  and  ex- 
penditure for  individual  case  vertically  with- 
in the  purview  of  our  funds  in  the  Nation. 
Also,  as  the  cost  of  living  increases  many 
on  Kerr-Mills  must  be  transferred  back  to 
old-age  assistiince  because  they  need  main- 
tenance besides  medical  care.  This  thing 
can  become  a  tennis  match. 

Carltle  D.  Onsrlt), 

Executive  Director,  State  Welfare  Board. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Kerr-Mills  is  the  public 
assistance  approach,  for  the  patient  must 
be  on  relief  or  near-relief.  The  fact  is  that 
public  assistance  requires  a  test  of  need; 
and  we  can  argue  at  length  whether  this  is 
a  means  test,  a  pauper's  oath,  or  a  statement 
of  Income.  By  whatever  name,  it  Is  objec- 
tionable. Such  a  test  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding many  persons,  since  they  will  not 
endure  the  humiliation  of  contacting  the 
welfare  ofllce. 

An  alternative  is  to  appeal  to  one's  rela- 
tives.    But    many    children    of    the    elderly 
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sick  are  beset  with  their  own  financial  prob- 
lems and  do  not  have  the  resources  to  provide 
the  care  required. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  sound  ap- 
proach Is  through  social  security,  permitting 
a  person  to  pay  during  his  productive  years 
for  benefits  to  be  received  when  he  is  old 
and  his  earnings  low. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
King-Anderson  would  give  benefits  to  those 
who  do  not  need  It.  This  same  argument 
has  been  advanced  against  social  security 
Itself.  This  group,  however.  Is  Infinitesimal 
and  should  not  affect  a  program  which  will 
benefit  so  many. 

An  argument  is  made  that  the  program 
does  not  go  far  enough.  This  argument  is 
generally  made  by  those  who  oppose  the 
program  in  any  form.  To  give  assurance  of 
90  days  of  hospital  care  and  180  days  of  nurs- 
ing home  care,  with  the  other  benefits  listed 
above,  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  elderly. 

An  argument  also  is  made  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  cover  everyone.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  formulate  a  program  that  perfect. 
King-Anderson  would  cover  14.7  million  of 
17.8  million  over  65  and  eventually  would 
cover  95  percent  of  all  over  65. 

Overlooked  by  many  are  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  self-employed  and  especially 
to  farmers. 

PROGRAM    FOR    FARMERS 

According  to  the  1960  census,  there  are 
proportionately  more  people  65  and  over  on 
the  farms  and  in  small  towns  than  in  the 
cities.  In  rural  towns  with  populations  from 
1,000  to  2,500,  1  our  of  5  persons  is  past  65. 

The  President's  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  found: 

Incomes  are  lower  in  rural  areas.  For  those 
65  and  over  the  median  money  Income  in 
1960  was  only  $740. 

Nearly  half  (48  percent)  of  all  aged  persons 
residing  in  rural  areas  have  chronic  con- 
ditions which  limit  their  activity.  Among 
the  urban  aged  the  proportion  is  39  percent. 

Bed  disability  days  per  person  per  year 
average  17.0  for  rural  farm  aged  in  contrast 
to  11.8  for  the  urban. 

The  relatively  low  Income  of  farm  families, 
means  they  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
helping  to  finance  the  medical  costs  of  the 
older  papulation,  either  as  children  of  aged 
parents,  or  as  taxpayers,  who  help  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  welfare  load. 

In  rural  areas,  the  farmer  is  the  backbone 
of  the  community.  Because  of  the  character- 
istic pride  and  self-reliance  implied  in  the 
term,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  admit  to  his 
neighbors  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
needed  medical  care.  He  would  be  unwilling 
to  seek  the  help  of  the  county  welfare  office, 
or  comply  with  the  means  test  necessary  for 
Kerr-Mills  assistance.  Welfare  assistance  is 
more  acceptable  in  big  city  anonymity. 

I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  House  and 
Senate  will  be  considering  the  King-Ander- 
son bill,  which  has  been  recommended  and 
vigorously  supported  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  There  is  need  for  this  program 
in  the  cities,  on  the  farms,  and  in  all  the 
Nation.  We  cannot  longer  sit  idly  by  and 
Ignore  the  lives  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
our  elderly  citizens. 


DANISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
evolution  of  democratic  institutions  in 
Denmark  has  at  times  been  tortuous  but 
nonetheless  steady.  The  Constitution 
of  June  5,  1849,  was  an  admirable  docu- 
ment; it  formalized,  for  the  first  time  in 
Danish  history,  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty.  In  spite  of  the  introduc- 
tion in  1866  of  another  constitution, 
which    represented    a    step    backward, 


democratic  ideals  remained  alive,  and 
in  1915  a  new  document  was  promul- 
gated which  permanently  abolished  the 
anachroristic  system  of  privileges  and 
established  government  by  popular  con- 
sent. 

The  Danes  were  the  last  Scandinavians 
to  emigrate  to  America  in  large  num- 
bers, but  their  later  arrival  has  in  no 
way  diminished  the  value  of  their  con- 
tribution to  our  national  life.  From  the 
primaiT  port  of  entry  of  New  York,  the 
Danes  rajjidly  moved  West.  In  Minne- 
sota they  established  a  church  settle- 
ment in  Lincoln  County,  and  a  colony 
of  Danish  Baptists  under  Reverend 
Hague  in  Freeborn  County. 

Among  the  many  Danish-Americans 
who  have  given  generously  to  our  Nation 
of  their  native  talent  are  the  indus- 
trialist William  Knudsen,  the  artist 
Rehling  Quistgaard,  and  the  philan- 
thropist Nies  Paulsen.  The  writinps  of 
journalist  and  Danish  immigrant  Jacob 
Riis  wei-e  outstanding  contributions 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  social  re- 
form in  housing,  child  labor,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

This  week  we  honor  Denmark  both  for 
the  ideals  of  her  constitution  and  for 
the  value  we  place  on  those  of  her  people 
who  live  among  us.  A  stanch  defender 
of  freedom,  Denmark  stands  at  the  very 
frontier  of  our  preat  Atlantic  alliance. 
We  are  joined  together  as  allies  and  as 
brothers  in  democratic  government. 


PROPOSED  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 
WILL  ADD  $1  MILLION  PER  YEAR 
TO  FARM  SURPLUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  appeared  at  my  own  request 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  testify  against  the  proposed 
Glen  Elder  Dam  and  irrigation  project 
in  Kans£is.  On  the  basis  of  careful,  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  costs  and  projectt>d 
benefits  of  this  project,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  no  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  it  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  iis  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    William    Proxmire 

TO    THE    SUBCOMMn-TEE    ON     APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  TH1-:  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  June 
7,    1962 

I  am  appearing  before  this  subcommittee 
at  my  own  request  to  urge  that  funds  not 
be  appropriated  for  the  Glen  Elder  Dam  and 
irrigation  project  in  Kansas,  the  only  major 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  new  start  in  the 
Presidents  budget    for   the   fiscal   year    1963. 

I  am  testifying  against  this  project  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  It  is  not  properly  authorized. 

2.  It  will  lead  to  a  sizable  increase  in  feed 
grain  surpluses:  and 

3.  Its  costs  far  exceed  lis  alleged  benefits. 
The  Glen  Elder  Dam  and  irrigation  project 

is  a  $60  million  structure  for  which  the  sole 
congressio.-ial  authorization  is  a  single  line 
in  an  18-year-old  act  which  contained  over 
300  projecis. 

This  is  a  mockery  of  the  formal  authori- 
zation process,  under  which  Federal  projects 
are  carefully  reviewed  and  described  in  de- 
tail before  getting  congressional  approval. 
In  the  case  of  Glen  Elder,  there  has  been  no 


such   review  by   Congress  or  the   legislative 
committee  directly  concerned. 

The  Glen  Elder  project  appears  as  one  line 
in  the  so-called  Pick-Sloan  authorization 
enacted  in  1944  which  also  included  325 
other  prf)jects. 

While  it  is  listed  in  this  wartime  omnibus 
act.  the  project  as  it  was  then  differs  in  al- 
most every  respect  from  the  current  proposal 
The  chief  similarity  is  that  the  name's  the 
same 

In  1944  the  Glen  Elder  Dam  was  to  cost 
$17  million  and  would  provide  300.000  acre- 
feet  of  storage  capacity.  Now  the  same  proj- 
ect is  to  cost  $60  million  and  provide  800,- 
000  acre-feet  of  storage. 

In  1944  Glen  Elder  wa.s  described  as  sup- 
plying water  to  irrigate  26,000  acres  of  farm- 
land.    Now  this  has  been  cut  to  21,000  acres. 

What  a  farce  this  makes  of  the  authoriza- 
tion pnx-edure,  when  an  18-year-old  one- 
line  authorization  so  skimpy  that  the  proj- 
ect can  be  modified  out  of  all  recognition 
is  now  used  as  the  legal  basis  for  the  one 
substantial  "new  start"  in  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  1963 

NO  REVIEW  BY   CONGRESS   FOR    18    TEARS 

Until  its  present  consideration  by  this 
subcommittee,  the  Glen  Elder  project  ha« 
not  been  reviewed  by  Congress  for  18  years 
It  has  not  been  evaluated  on  its  merits  or 
in  relation  to  the  many  other  projects  com- 
peting for  a  necessarily  limited  supply  of 
tax  funds. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  recently 
evidenced  a  deep  concern  about  this  misuse 
of  the  authorization  concept  at  a  specially 
called  hearing.  Members  of  the  committee 
indicut.ed  that  all  unfunded  authorizations 
left  over  from  the  1944  act  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  legislative  committee  for  review 
and  reauthorization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  hearing  by 
the  Interior  Committee  concerned  the  au- 
thorization process  In  general,  and  did  not 
constitute  a  careful,  detailed  review  of  the 
Glen  Elder  project 

Glen  Elder  was  simply  taken  off  a  shelf 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  where  It  has 
sat  since  1944,  dusted  off,  and  sent  up  to 
Congress  for  money. 

There  is  no  indication  why  this  project 
out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  others  author- 
ized at  the  same  time,  some  with  substan- 
tially higher  benefits,  has  been  singled  out 
for  construction  to  the  tune  of  $60  million. 

The  authorization  process  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  legislative  oversight,  a  minimum  re- 
quirement that  should  be  observed  even  if  a 
project  is  obviously  and  substantially  jus- 
tified 

Glen  Elder  has  no  such  obvious  Justifica- 
tion. Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  benefits 
expected  to  result  from  this  project  are  ex- 
tremely dubious. 

Becau.se  of  it.s  great  antiquity.  Glen  Elder 
dates  back  to  an  era  before  farm  surpluses 
became  a  multibillion-doUar  burden  on 
American  taxpayers. 

The  lack  of  legislative  review  means  it  has 
not  had  to  pass  the  test  now  applied  that 
reclamation  projects  not  contribute  to  farm 
surpluses. 

Glen  Elder  would  fail  that  test, 

WILL    ADD  TO   farm   SURPLUSES 

The  right  hand  doesn't  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing  in  the  administration  when  a 
reclamation  project  is  proposed  that  will 
bring  thou.sands  of  acres  of  land  into  new 
production  of  feed  grains,  just  a  few  days 
alter  enactment  of  a  farm  bill  sharply  limit- 
ing farm  production  of  feed  grains. 

The  only  substantial  new  start  in  the 
Presidents  budget  for  reclamation  in  fiscal 
1963  is  the  Glen  Elder  Dam.  Yet  one  of  the 
main  benefits  expected  from  this  project  is 
irrigation  for  13.000  acres  of  land  to  produce 
grain  sorghums,  an  important  feed  grain. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  the 
administration  farm  bill  putting  tight  con- 
trols on  the  Nation's  feed  grains  and  speclfi- 
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cally  on  grain  sorghums.  Right  now  the  U.S. 
Government  has  e  surplus  of  more  than  $3.3 
billion  worth  of  feed  grains. 

The  administration's  mandatory  feed 
grains  program  w  11  limit  the  production  of 
feed  grains  on  every  farm  in  the  country,  no 
matter  how  small,  even  if  every  bushel  Is  fed 
to  livestock  on  the  farm.  Sharp  acreage  cuts 
will  be  enforced  on  most  farms. 

If  the  mandatory  feed  grains  program 
c  lines  into  effect,  the  Government  will  stUl 
spend  hundreds  o:'  millions  of  dollars  to  ac- 
quire and  store  surplus  feed  grains,  includ- 
ing grain  sorghun-s. 

Tlie  Glen  Elder  project  would  provide 
water  for  60  new  farms  which  would  grow 
13.000  new  acres  of  grain  sorghums  with  an 
aiiJiUal  crop  value  of  more  than  $1  million. 

Tlie  cost  to  the  public  of  providing  irri- 
gation for  this  land  works  out  to  more  th.in 
$1,500  per  acre.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
millions  of  dollar,  worth  of  surplus  grain 
s-irghums  that  th«'  Government  would  have 
to  acquire. 

As  a  national  policy  on  re.source  develop- 
ment, this  is  St  -aight  out  of  '■Alice  In 
W  nderland  " 

The  spectacle  o'  using  scarce  tax  dollars 
to  misuse  scarce  vater  to  grow  feed  grains 
at  the  same  time  ihe  Federal  Government  Is 
sprnding  more  drllars  to  buy  siirplus  feed 
gr.iin.«  is  utterly  beyond  comprehension. 

The  cost  of  the  irrigation  facilities  alone 
on  the  Glen  Eldor  project  is  $17  million. 
Taxpayers  will  hr. ve  to  fork  over  not  Jtist 
the  $1  million  plus  per  year  for  surplus  feed 
grains,  but  also  the  Initial  $17  million  cost, 
as  well  as  over  talf  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually in  Imputed  Interest  payments. 

INTEREST     COSTS     SHOtTU)     NOT     BE     IGNORED 

In  the  long  run,  the  farmers  owning  the 
irrlg.ited  land  will  repay  less  than  $4  mil- 
11. m  of  the  initial  cost  and  none  of  the  im- 
puted Interest,  wilch  does  not  show  up  in 
any  budget  figure  but  Is  a  real  cost  to  the 
public  of  some  $;J0  million  additional  over 
the  life  of  the  pro.  ect. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  in- 
itial cost  of  $810  per  acre  understates  the 
full  cost  of  this  irrigation  project.  Inter- 
est, or  the  cost  ol  money,  is  as  much  a  cost 
of  the  project  as  the  cost  of  the  concrete 
u^ed  to  line  the  Irrigation  laterals.  It  makes 
as  much  sense  to  ignore  the  costs  of  money 
as  to  Ignore  the  ccsts  of  concrete. 

It  can  be  shown  the  cost  of  money  will 
amount  to  a  tota.  outlay  of  dollars  over  the 
Ui'al  100-year  repayment  period  of  about 
$5,600,000  or  $2.7(0  per  acre.  If  one  were  to 
Ignore  the  differi.'nce  in  value  of  a  dollar 
at  different  points  In  time  these  flgtires 
would  t>e  added  to  the  $810  Initial  outlay  to 
obtain  the  total  a)8t  per  acre. 

But  one  must  recognize  that  a  dollar  1 
year  from  now  Is  not  the  same  as  a  dollar 
ttxlay,  even  If  th«'  price  level  were  constant. 
A  dollar  due  1  year  from  today  Is  worth 
only  96  cents  n  aw  with  a  4-percent  rate 
of  discount.  Thus,  if  we  add  the  dollars 
which  will  be  pa.d  for  Interest  in  the  year 
2000  or  2060  to  the  amount  paid  today  for 
Initial  construction,  we  sliould  discount  for 
the  passage  of  time.  Taking  the  pattern  of 
interest  payments  over  time  into  account, 
the  present  discounted  value  of  those  inter- 
est payments  is  aver  $15  million  or  about 
$900  per  acre. 

This  amount  sfcould  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent $810  Initial  outlay  to  determine  total 
cost  per  acre. 

So  It  will  cost  over  $1,700  per  acre  to  bring 
water  to  the  21,300  acres  Involved  In  the 
project.  Farmers  using  the  Irrigated  land 
will  pay  back  only  $191  at  the  rate  of  $4 
a  year  per  acre  du-lng  the  50-year  repayment 
period.  Another  >619  per  acre  will  be  paid 
by  users  of  powe-  generated  by  the  power 
units  of  the  Mlaiourl  Basin  project,  none 
of  whom  will   benefit  from  Glen  Elder. 


Every  dollar  spent  on  this  Irrigation  proj- 
ect win  bring  only  40  to  60  cents  worth  of 
economic  benefits.  Normally,  a  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  of  at  least  $1  benefit  for  each 
dollar  cost  Is  required.  Anything  less  is 
an  unjustified  use  of  Government  funds. 

What's  more,  each  dollar  spent  to  build 
this  project  will  further  cost  well  over  $3 
over  the  next  50  years  in  added  farm  sur- 
pluses and  extra  Interest  charges  on  the 
national  debt. 

CHEAPER    TO     GIVE    FARMERS     S  100.000     IN     CASH 

An  idea  of  the  economic  waste  of  this  irri- 
gation project  can  be  seen  if  a  simple  alter- 
native use  of  the  funds  for  the  construction 
Is  considered.  A  4-percent  rate  of  interest 
on  long-term  Government  bonds  is  likely  to 
prevail  for  many  years,  as  long  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  follows  its  present  policies 
The  $17  million  construction  cost  would 
yield  about  $680,000  a  year  if  the  funds  were 
Invested  In  bonds  with  that  yield.  Or,  look- 
ing at  the  same  notion  from  a  little  differ- 
ent angle,  this  would  be  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings to  the  Treasury  If  the  national  debt 
were  reduced  by  the  amount  of  $17  million 

Since  the  annual  amount  of  direct  benefits 
from  the  $17  million  invested  in  the  Glen 
Elder  project  Is  about  $400,000  a  year,  we  see 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  if  the 
fund  were  Invested  In  4-pcrcent  bonds. 
The  Nation's  taxpayers  could  pay  the  farm- 
ers in  north-central  Kansas  the  $400,000  a 
year  and  still  have  $280,000  more  each  year 
than  they  would  have  If  the  irrigation  proj- 
ect were  built.  The  farmers  would  have  the 
same  dollar  value  of  direct  benefits,  while 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  would  be  richer  by 
$14  million  over  the  50-year  p>eriod. 

FLOOD   CONTROL    BENEFITS    BARELY   EXCEED   COSTS 

Even  the  fiood  control  aspects  of  Glen 
Elder  are  of  borderline  value.  Just  to  arrive 
at  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1  09  to  1,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  most  favorable  possible 
assumptions  with  regard  to  the  tlmespan  of 
the  project  and  the  other  calculations  in- 
\-lved. 

If  a  discount  factor  of  4  percent  Is  used  to 
evaluate  the  future  value  of  current  dollars, 
which  most  Independent  experts  consider 
realistic — particularly  since  prime  Interest 
rates  are  about  4  percent — the  costs  of  the 
project  substantially  exceed  Its  flood  control 
benefits. 

Only  by  postulating  a  2ii -percent  discount 
and  by  using  a  100-year  tlmespan  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  benefits  to  the  1.09  to  1 
barely  favorable  ratio. 

I  ask:  Is  this  the  project  In  our  Nation 
with  the  most  substantial  expected  rewards 
fur  its  cost?  Of  the  hundreds  of  other  proj- 
ects similarly  authorized  in  the  1944  and 
other  early  omnibus  acts  Is  this  the  most 
worthwhile,  so  that  In  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing In  4  weeks  it  should  be  the  only  Impor- 
tant new  start  In  the  flood  control  and  recla- 
mation field? 

If  it  Is.  then  I  must  very  seriously  question 
the  standards  and  priorities  that  put  so 
dubious  an  undertaking  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

If  not — as  appears  more  likely — then  surely 
Congress  should  demand  to  know  which 
projects  are  more  worthwhile,  why  they  were 
not  chosen,  and  what  principles  and  guide- 
lines are  now  employed  In  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  select  new  projects  for  con- 
struction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  effective  congres- 
sional review  of  projects,  this  kind  of  In- 
formation must  be  provided  In  detaU  If  an 
Informed  choice  on  appropriations  Is  to  be 
made. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  no  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  Glen  Elder 
project,  at  the  very  least  until  It  has  been 
thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee. 

I  also  believe  that  any  further  allocation 
of    funds    to   multluse    water    development 


projects  should  be  held  up  until  Congress 
has  reviewed  the  new  criteria  recently  stated 
by  the  President's  Cabinet-level  Water  Re- 
sources Council. 

Until  new  criteria  are  clearly  established, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  econom- 
ically unjustified  projects  like  Glen  Elder 
will  be  proposed  again. 


ALOHA  TO  RANDOLPH  SEVIER, 
CH.AIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD.  MAT- 
SON  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting 
today  that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  Nation's  maritime  industry  and 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii  take  note  of  the 
65th  birthday  of  Randolph  Sevier,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Matson  Navigation 
Co  ,  a  leader  in  the  shipping  industry 
and  a  sincere  friend  of  Hawaii  for  nearly 
40  years. 

Randolph  Sevier  served  as  president  of 
Matson  Lines  from  July  1950  until  his 
retirement  last  month  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board.  It  was 
pood  news,  indeed,  to  all  of  us  that  Mr. 
Sevier  will  continue  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Matson  and  Hawaii. 

The  story  of  Randolph  Sevier,  better 
known  as  Joe  in  his  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  is  an  inspiration  to  the  young 
men  of  this  age  now  starting  out  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  in  industry. 
But  he  is  more  than  a  model  to  emulate. 
Mr.  Sevier  is  more  particularly  a  strong 
influence  in  the  maritime  industry, 
which  today  needs  vigorous  leaders  for 
the  stormy  years  ahead.  A  native  of  Eu- 
reka, Calif  ,  he  is  a  graduate  of  both  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis. 
Calif.,  and  the  University  of  California. 
Following  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
spent  2  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  then 
went  to  work  as  a  freight  checker  on  the 
Matson  docks  in  San  Francisco. 

From  there  he  went  to  sea  as  an  as- 
sistant freight  clerk  on  the  Matson  ships 
in  the  Hawaii  service.  After  3  years  of 
seagoing,  he  settled  in  Hilo.  Hawaii,  to 
run  a  small  bus  company  which  he  soon 
put  on  its  feet. 

He  joined  Castle  k  Cooke.  Ltd  ,  in  1930 
in  Honolulu,  and  by  1935  he  had  become 
a  director  in  the  company.  In  1937  he 
was  named  president  and  director  of 
Castle  k  Cooke  Terminals,  and  7  years 
later  Mr.  Sevier  became  vice  president  of 
tlie  parent  company — Castle  k  Cooke, 
Ltd. 

Leaving  the  islands  in  1948  for  San 
Francisco,  he  became  executive  vice 
president  of  Matson  in  close  association 
with  the  late  John  Cushing,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  president  of  Matson  in  July 
1950. 

As  president,  Randolph  Sevier  led 
Matson  through  the  difficult  years  in  the 
1950's — the  Korean  war,  the  economic 
recession  of  1957,  and  many  shippiiig 
tieups — to  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
containcrization  in  the  Hawaiian  cargo 
service  and  to  restore  the  prewar  fleet  of 
famed  Matson  white  ships  in  the  Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii passenger  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
and  Mr.  Sevier's  legion  of  friends  in  Ha- 
waii join  me  in  extending  a  warm  aloha 
and  wishing  him  a  heartfelt  happy  birth- 
day today. 
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YOUNG  AMERICAN  MEDAL  FOR 
BRAVERY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
at  the  White  House.  President  Kennedy 
will  award  coveted  Young  American 
Medals  to  three  outstanding  youngsters. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  two  of  those 
youngsters  are  from  one  State. 

The  State  is  Michigan  and  the  young- 
sters are  Miss  Mary  Ann  Kingry,  of  Sagi- 
naw, and  Mr.  Gordon  Kilmer,  of  Reed 
City. 

Miss  Kingry,  who  is  18  years  old,  will 
receive  the  Young  American  Medal  for 
service,  and  Gordon,  who  celebrates  his 
16th  birthday  tomorrow,  will  receive  the 
Young  American  Medal  for  Bravery. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  McNamara  and 
I  are  tremendously  grateful  to  these 
young  persons  for  the  honor  they  have 
brought  their  State. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  them.  Their  stories  are  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  the  cynicism  and  dis- 
enchantment that  we  all  fall  prey  to 
from  time  to  time. 

Miss  Kingry  won  her  award  because 
of  a  quiet,  intelligent  dedication  to  a 
relatively  undramatic — but  thoroughly 
humane — cause.  While  maintaining  an 
excellent  academic  record  at  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  High  School,  she  contributed 
outstanding  work  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

During  1960  she  served  as  a  resource 
member  for  the  American  Red  Cross' 
midwestern  area  and  was  chosen  one  of 
two  American  representatives  at  the 
Canadian  training  center  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  She  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Midwestern  Area  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  National  Youth  Council 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  feature  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Joui'nal. 

Gordon  Kilmer  won  his  medal  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  friend  during  a  boat- 
ing accident  on  Wells  Lake  near  his 
home. 

Gordon,  his  dog  King,  and  the  friend, 
Mark  D.  Seath,  were  thrown  into  the 
water  when  the  boat  capsized.  They 
struck  out  for  shore  but  Mark  weakened 
quickly  in  the  cold  water  and  sank. 

Gordon  dove  and  pulled  him  back  up. 
He  managed  to  sling  Mark  over  the  dog's 
back,  but  after  a  short  distance  Mark  slid 
under  the  water  again. 

Gordon  dove,  brought  him  to  the  sur- 
face once  more  and  towed  him  the  re- 
maining 400  feet  to  shore.  Then,  though 
nearly  exhausted,  he  revived  Mark  with 
artificial  respiration  and  went  for  help. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
refresh  you  and  my  colleagues  just  as 
it  refreshed  me.  Those  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  who  read  this  Record,  will  know 
that  America's  youth  numbers  such  as 
these  two  fine  young  people. 

We  spend  hours  here  dealing  with  dire 
predictions  and  weighty  problems  un- 
solved. Too  often,  we  work  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  frustration  and  worry. 

So  today  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  is  not  done  often:  to 
make  a  speech  that  you  can  all  enjoy 
telling  your  children  about. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR rXDDD  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  again 
this  year,  many  young  mf-n  and  women 
are  graduating  from  their  hish  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities,  eager  cither  to 
further  tlcir  education  or  to  make  their 
mark  in  :he  world.  Our  di.stinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  on  Sunday. 
June  3.  1962,  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
distinct  honor  of  addressing  th.o  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Trinity  College 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

It  is  an  honor  for  anyone  to  address  a 
commencement  ceremony,  but  for  Sena- 
tor DoDD  this  was,  indeed,  an  honor — 
which  he  will  never  forget;  for  it  was 
from  Trinity  College  that  his  charming 
and  lovely  wife,  Grace,  was  graduated; 
and  it  is  from  Trinity  College  that  his 
attractive  daughter  Martha  was  gradu- 
ated this  year. 

To  adc.ress  the  commencement  of 
your  own  daughter  would  be  a  truly 
thrilling  as  well  as  challenging  expe- 
rience. Senator  Dodd,  in  his  usual  good 
manner,  met  this  challenge. 

So  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  witness  the  wise  and  provocative 
thoughts  which  Senator  Dodd  ha.s  ex- 
pressed to  these  young  people,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ihe  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks    of    Senator    Thomas    J.    Dodd,    of 

CONNECTICUT,         AT         THE         COMMENCEMENT 

E.XERCisEs   OF   Trinity    College.   Washing- 
ton. DC.  Sunday,  June  3,  1962 

When  I  received  the  kind  invitation  of  your 
distinguished  president.  Sister  M.irgaret,  to 
take  part  in  these  commencement  exercises, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  graduation  appear- 
ances at  Trinity  College  were  getting  to  be  a 
family  habit.  For  it  was  from  here  that  my 
wife.  Grace,  graduated,  and  it  is  from  here 
that  my  daughter.  Martha,  graduates  today. 

I  therefore  share  with  all  of  you  the  bond 
of  affection  that  ties  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class  and  their  families  to  this  won- 
derful college  that  has  meant  so  much  in 
the  lives  of  aJl  of  us 

Every  college  graduating  class  of  young 
women  is  a  living  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
found change  in  social  life  and  the  far- 
reaching  revolution  in  human  freedom  that 
have  radically  changed  the  world  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  world  before  you  is  a  far  different 
world  from  that  faced  by  those  few  academic 
pioneers  who  first  a.ssemblcd  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1897. 

It  is  a  world  full  of  opportunities  once 
closed  to  women:  of  professions  and  occupa- 
tions once  barred:  of  social  freedoms  once 
forbidden;  of  intellectual  and  artistic  pur- 
suits once  shut  off:  of  legal  rights  and  privi- 
leges once  denied:  of  participation  m  a  broad 
range  of  activities  once  proscribed;  of  a 
growing  equality  once  condemned. 

Yet,  all  of  these  liberations  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  price.  For  women  today  are  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  carry  new 
responsibilities  and  burdens.  The  emergence 
of  women  has  breached  the  stability  of  the 
old  social  order,  leaving  in  its  wake  ten- 
sions, uncertainties  and  anxieties  which  to 
an  ever-deepening  degree  cloud  and  shadow 
the  lives  of  modern  women. 

New  freedom  has  been  purchased  at  the 
price  of  old  tranquillity:    independence   has 


been  won  at  the  price  of  security;  variety  has 
been  gained  at  the  cost  of  stability;  equality 
id  being  approached  at  the  cost  of  a  fierce 
competition  which  deeply  disturljs  the  gentle. 
tolerant  nature  of  women. 

The  new  role  has  serlou:  ly  threatened  the 
old  role  of  wife  and  mother  which  has  always 
been  considered  es.-ential  both  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  women  and  to  the  survival 
of  the  social  order. 

This  liberation  is  not  Just  a  product  of 
recent  history.  The  bracelets  and  necklaces 
which  you  now  wear  as  adornments  are  in- 
nocent remnants  of  the  chains  and  fetters 
worn  in  those  near-forgotten  ages  when 
women  were  essentially  slaves  and  were 
reckoned  as  property,  along  with  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Christianity  w:ts  and  is  the  greatest  liber- 
al uig  force  of  hustory.  With  it«  veneration 
of  the  Mother  of  God  and  of  motherhood 
with  its  sanctification  of  the  role  of  woman, 
with  Its  insistence  on  the  sacredncss  of  mar- 
riage and  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  with  its  elevation  of  family 
life,  it  transformed  the  life  of  women. 
Wherever  its  influence  has  been  strongly  felt. 
the  role  of  women  has  been  elevated. 

Yet,  when  we  luok  factually  and  his- 
torically upon  social  conditions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  liberation  movement^  we 
see  a  dismal  and  tragic  picture. 

Tlie  young  woman  of  former  times  w.i.s 
fully  dependent  upon,  and  therefore  subject 
to.  the  man  of  the  hou.'e.  whether  he  be  luis- 
band.  father,  inuie.  or  the  elder  brother 
She  was  dependent  upon  him  for  her  shelter 
and  her  food,  for  her  clothing  and  for  what- 
ever niggardly  pittance  she  might  ask  for 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  some  necessity 
She  was  dependent  even  for  Information  as 
to  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  outs;de 
the  household. 

She  had  to  account  for  all  lier  conniigs 
and  goings.  She  had  to  seek  permission), 
not  only  for  the  most  trivial  of  matters  but 
for  the  larger  questions  of  her  existence, 
her  education,  her  marriage,  her  place  in 
life.  Her  life  was  one  of  household  drudgerv. 
her  welfare  was  in  the  hands  of  others  and 
history  records  that  those  whose  wclf.ire 
rests  in  the  hands  of  others,  whether  they 
be  individuals  or  races  or  nations,  have  a 
future  that  is  uniformly  dark. 

There  was.  to  be  sure,  some  emplovment 
outside  the  home.  But  the  work  avalhib'e  to 
>our  ancestors  was  essentially  tlie  toil  of 
the  field  and  the  factory,  the  dreariest  and 
most  menial  forms  of  labor. 

Her  legal  rights  were  almost  nonexistent 
She  could  not  vote,  of  course,  or  serve  on 
juries  or  aspire  to  any  position  of  pul)iic 
trust.  She  could  not  enter  into  contracts 
or  dispose  of  property  or  engage  in  normal 
business  transactions.  She  was  prohibited 
bv  custom  and  by  university  regulations 
from  entering  professional  schools. 

This  does  not  mean  that  life  was  un- 
endurable for  all  women.  Surely  in  those 
cases  where  the  head  of  the  house  was  a 
decent,  enlightened  man.  where  the  influence 
of  religion  was  felt,  where  genuine  love 
transformed  the  relationship,  life  was  en- 
durable and  perhaps  happy. 

But  the  very  fact  that  their  fate  was 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
position and  good  will  of  another  is  Indi- 
cation  enough    of   a   degraded    status. 

And  as  we  look  today  upon  the  smiling, 
confident,  optimistic  faces  of  the  young 
women  of  this  graduating  class,  we  mav 
well  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  upon 
the  pale  legions  of  the  past,  oppressed  and 
denied  through  numberless  generations, 
entitled  to  a  life  as  fruitful  as  that  which  we 
hope  awaits  you.  yet  reduced  for  long  ages 
by  custom,  by  ignorance,  by  selfishness  and 
by  the  vanity  of  men  to  a  coarse,  bitter,  long- 
suffering,   tear-filled  existence. 
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We  have  changed  that.  We  have  changed 
it  in  thlB  century  and  In  this  country.  And 
whatever  aspects  of  this  change  may  be 
thought  regrettable,  those  who  have  blaized 
tlie  trail  of  emancipation  have  done  a  great 
good,  and  It  Is  lor  us,  and  esi>eclally  for 
you.  to  conserve  this  humane  revolution, 
to  save  what  is  good,  to  redeem  what  is  bad. 

You  enter  a  world  far  different  from  that 
which  I  have  briefly  described.  You  f:tart 
with  a  broad  education,  an  idea  of  the 
range  of  human  exploration  and  imagina- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  what  men  and  women 
have  done,  of  whit  they  hope  to  do.  and  of 
what  they  ought  to  do.  The  future  awaits 
y.iu.  courts  you.   ?reen  and  beckoning 

If  you  wish  to  continue  your  education, 
you  will  find  thit  for  the  most  part  the 
bars  have  been  ri'moved  A  hundred  fasci- 
nating fields  of  Inquiry  await  you  in  a 
thou.sand  interesting  places 

If  you  seek  employment,  a  dozen  profes- 
sions are  open,  a  hundred  engaging  occupa- 
tions the  world  Dver.  with  broad  horizons 
of  advancement  and  with  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  quality  and  capacity  of  women. 

If  you  seek  mrrrlage.  you  will  approach 
it  not  as  a  hostape  whose  fate  someone  else 
has  decided,  not  as  a  supplicant  seeking 
escaf>e  or  securit),  not  as  a  family  burden 
which  must  be  cisposed  of.  but  as  a  free 
woman,  as  one  wno  is  sought  after  as  well 
as  seeking,  as  a  full  partner  in  the  Joint 
assumption  of  8a<:red  responsibilities. 

If  you  wish  to  establish  a  life  of  your  own 
away  from  home,  you  are  free  to  do  so  with- 
out violating  customs  or  raising  eyebrows. 

You  move  about  in  a  society  which  no 
lor.ger  ignores  y(iur  needs  and  wants  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  caters  to  them  in 
everything  from  literature  to  architecture. 

Freedom  and  equality,  the  central  moti- 
vating forces  in  our  history,  the  hallmarks 
of  Americanism,  have  worked  their  liber- 
ating, elevating  influence  in  the  lives  of 
women    as    In    so   many    other    areas 

Would  that  our  tale  could  end  here  on 
tins  happy  note.  But  we  have  conquered 
OM  abuses  only  \o  see  new  ones  spring  up 
In  their  wake 

New  freedoms  are  matched  by  new  ten- 
sions, new  burdens,  new  anxieties.  A  social 
crisis  afflicts  us  and  the  role  of  women  Is  at 
It.s  center. 

The  modern  woman  has  gained  most  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  But  she 
faces  the  loss  of  much  that  is  vital  to  her 
as  a  woman. 

Tlie  marriage  which  she  freely  contracts 
no  longer  oflers  the  security  and  stability 
of  former  times  One  out  of  three  marriages 
ends  in  divorce.  The  marriage  bond  was 
once  buttressed  not  only  by  religious  and 
ethical  convictlo  18  but  by  all  the  pressures 
wnich  family,  society,  employer,  and  the 
hope  of  social  atceptance  and  material  ad- 
vancement conic  bring.  Today  this  Is  all 
changed  for  a  growing  number,  and  mar- 
riage, like  a  treaty  between  nations,  tends 
to  last  as  long  as  It  Is  advantageous  and 
agreeable  to  both  parties  There  Is  a  ter- 
rible loss  here,  and  the  loss  is  felt  most 
deeply  by  womer  .  For  it  Is  they  who  make 
the  most  total  (ommitment  to  a  marriage 
and  it  Is  they  ^vhose  lives  are  most  frac- 
tured by  a  break. 

The  career  she  eagerly  embarks  ujwn  too 
often  ends  In  tht;  confused,  bewildering,  de- 
manding exister.ce  of  trying  to  be  wife. 
mother,  and  breadwinner  all  at  the  same 
time.  Forty  percent  of  mothers  today  are 
working  women.  Most  of  these  are  helping 
their  husbands  with  the  family  budget. 

The  variety  of  her  life  Is  often  purchased 
at  the  expense  cf  the  children  who  do  not 
have  a  full-time  mother. 

The  independence  and  assertiveness  which 
is  characteristic  of  modern  women  has  been 
frequently  won  it  the  cost  of  downgrading 
the  role  of  their  husbands.  More  and  more 
women   complain  today  of  having   to  make 


the  decisions  for  the  household  and  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  that  were  formerly 
borne  by  men.  Today's  husband  knows  that 
he  Is  no  longer  the  autocrat  of  the  break- 
fast table,  as  of  old,  but  he  Is  not  quite 
sure  what  he  Is. 

Her  conquests  in  the  professions  have 
forced  upon  her  a  fiercely  competitive  exist- 
ence which  runs  against  the  grain  of  her 
nature  and  which  is  causing  more  and  more 
emotional  breakdowns  and  mental  disturb- 
ances. 

The  equality  she  has  won  has  been  gained 
at  great  cost.  I  believe  that  I  perceive  a 
sense  of  loss  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
women  as  they  go  about  enjoying  the  new 
freedoms  which  have  come  to  them  In  earn- 
ing their  degrees,  advancing  In  their  jobs, 
taking  part  in  civic  affairs,  playing  a  fuller 
role  In  the  family  and  broadening  their  In- 
tellectual horizons. 

All  too  often  they  have  lost  the  outward 
esteem  and  the  special  respect  once  ac- 
corded them  by  those  with  whom  they  now 
compete.  Tliey  see  this  In  the  hat  that  Is 
not  raised,  the  door  that  is  not  opened,  the 
seat  that  is  not  offered.  They  have  lost  the 
sense  of  seeming  something  special,  of  being 
treated  as  ladies,  of  being  regarded  as  a  class 
apart  and  above  And  for  many  women,  this 
loss  hurts  deeply. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  a  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  new  role  of  women  In  the  social 
order  must  be  reconciled  with  the  needs 
net  only  of  society  but  of  the  human  heart. 

I  am  afraid  the  burden  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion will  largely.  If  unjustly,  fall  upon 
women  For  of  the  two  sexes,  women  are 
traditionally  and  indisputably  the  more 
sensitive,  the  more  earnest,  the  more  selfless. 
the  more  knowing,  the  more  adaptable,  the 
more  tactful,  the  more  self-sacrificing. 

It  is  for  your  generation  to  prove  that  the 
liberation  from  the  old  order  will  lead  to  a 
better  order,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  en- 
forced stability  of  the  past  will  lead  In  time 
to  a  voluntary  stability  resting,  not  up>on 
coercion  and  sanction,  but  upon  mutual  con- 
sent and  mutual  respect. 

It  is  for  your  generation  to  prove  that  the 
race  for  recognition,  personal  fulfl.llment  and 
material  possessions  need  not  deflect  the 
modern  woman  from  her  more  fundamental 
and  essential  role  of  wife  and  mother. 

It  is  for  your  generation  to  prove  that 
freedom  and  education  breed  responsibility, 
that  the  social  dLsorders  brought  about  by 
the  advance  of  women  are  Just  growing  pains, 
and  that  a  newer  and  better  order  can  be 
built  upon  the  principle  of  eq\ial  Justice  for 
men  and  women. 

There  is  another  and  even  graver  threat  to 
the  status  of  women,  and  that  Is  the  com- 
peting philosophy  of  the  role  of  women  pur- 
sued by  the  World  Communist  movement. 
I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  raise  the  specter 
of  the  cold  war  at  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
but  It  is  perhaps  the  most  pervasive  influence 
in  our  lives:  it  intrudes  upon  all  that  we  do. 
and  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

There  are  no  two  doctrines  more  com- 
pletely antithetical  than  communism  and 
Christianity.  Yet  many  In  the  free  world 
refuse  to  recognize  this  and  persist  In  acting 
on  the  belief  that  there  Is  some  common 
framework  which  houses  both. 

Most  of  the  tragic  mistakes  that  we  have 
made  In  dealing  with  communism  have 
stemmed  from  a  refusal  to  accept  the  fact 
that  communism  Is  the  total  and  mortal 
enemy  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  purveyors  of  Marxist  materialism  have 
Invaded  every  arena  of  thought;  they  have 
seeped  In  on  all  sides,  and  have  succeeded 
In  confusing  a  large  part  of  the  Western 
Intellectual  community. 

There  are  even  those  in  religious  circles 
who  maintain  that  communism  is  merely  a 
Christian  heresy,  that  It  regrettably  went  off 
the  track  at  some  point  or  other,  and  that 


therefore  the  differences  between  Ea«t  and 
West  are  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  Conimu- 
nlst  propaganda  and  Idealoglcal  warfare  has 
been  to  gain  greater  and  greater  acceptance 
of  this  false  concept  in  the  free  world.  It 
disarms  us;  it  leads  us  to  the  conference 
table  with  blinders  on;  It  robs  us  of  one  of 
our  greatest  weapons,  the  moral  Indignation 
of  good  people  everywhere  against  a  system 
of  incarnate  evil. 

Only  our  refusal  to  see  them  in  their  true 
light  as  total  enemies  of  everything  that  our 
Judaic-Christian  civilization  represents,  can 
account  for  the  free  world's  tragic  blunders 
which  have  permitted  the  World  Commu- 
nist Movement  to  grow  until  It  has  enslaved 
1  billion  human  beings,  and  bids  fair  to 
conquer  the  world. 

Unless  graduates  of  Institutions  such  as 
this,  who  have  been  schooled  In  the  best  of 
the  Western  tradition,  understand  the  total 
depravity  of  communism  and  the  unbridge- 
able gulf  which  separates  It  from  us,  then 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
For  successfully  combating  Conununlst  ag- 
gression In  all  Its  forms  depends  on  a  prior 
understanding  of  it.  and  those  who  fall  to 
see  it  as  the  complete  antithesis  of  Western 
civilization  cannot  understand  It  and  can- 
not, therefore,  successfully  combat  It  One 
of  the  proo-Ts  of  this  total  separation  Is  the 
contradiction  between  our  approach  to  the 
rights  of  women  and  the  Communist  ap- 
proach 

The  Communists,  too,  talk  of  the  emanci- 
pation and  equality  of  women;  but  there  is 
a  great  difference. 

Here,  liberation  has  been  achieved  by  ex- 
j>andlng  freedom;  there,  slavery  has  been 
forced  upon  women  by  the  obliteration  of 
iill  freedoms.. 

Here,  eqiiality  has  been  pursued  withotit 
consciously  obscuring  the  real  distinction  in 
the  functions  of  men  and  women;  there, 
there  has  been  a  calculated  attempt  to  wipe 
out.  as  far  as  possible,  the  ancient  distinc- 
tion. 

Here,  the  growth  of  educational  opportu- 
nity for  women  has  meant  that  they  are  free 
to  enter  into  any  field  to  which  they  are 
Inclined;  there,  education  of  women  Is  ruth- 
lessly forced  into  those  channels  which  meet 
the  needs  of  the  state,  not  the  interests  and 
aptitudes  of  the  Individual. 

Here,  our  economic  production  Is  oriented 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  family; 
there,  all  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily have  been  subordinated  to  the  sinple- 
niinded  purpose  of  building  Industrial  power 
and  a  collective  state. 

Normal  home  life  has  been  disrupted  as 
much  as  possible,  through  the  long  hours  of 
toil  outside  the  home  demanded  of  women, 
tlirough  emphasis  on  communal  living, 
through  a  planned  lack  of  housing  which 
denies  to  the  family  that  small  degree  of 
privacy  without  which  a  family  unit  cannot 
really  function. 

While  we  have  been  enacting  laws  to  safe- 
guard women  from  the  rigors  of  physical 
labor  the  Communists  have  forced  women  to 
do  the  most  arduous  forms  of  manual  toll, 
working  12-hour  shifts  In  underground 
mines,  unloading  trucks,  stoking  blast 
furnaces  digging  ditches,  and  in  general  per- 
forming the  crudest  and  most  laborious 
tasks. 

Here,  the  danger  of  the  old  concept  of 
family  life  is  posed  by  an  almost  unthinking 
neglect  which  our  society  Is  now  striving  to 
redress;  there,  we  see  a  determined  and 
calculated  drive  to  destroy  the  very  concept 
of  the  family,  which  has  already  gone  far 
toward  taking  the  care  and  education  of  the 
child  away  from  the  parents. 

A  recent  publication  in  the  Soviet  Union 
describing  the  goals  which  the  Communists 
expect  to  achieve  In  the  neit  25  yestrs  hope- 
fully  pred.cLs  Chat  ultimately  children   will 
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be  taken  from  the  mother  almost  at  birth  in 
order  that  bonds  of  affection  which  now  exist 
between  mother  and  children  will  be  broken 
and  that  all  emotional  ties  wiU  henceforth 
be  directed  toward  the  State  and  the  party. 
Thus  we  have  the  ultimate  denial  of  the 
essential  role  of  woman. 

Here,  despite  our  failures,  we  have  tried  to 
emancipate  women  a£  women;  there,  they 
have,  to  the  extent  possible,  tried  to  extin- 
guish the  very  nature  of  women. 

You  should,  therefore,  have  a  special  in- 
sight into  the  conflict  which  now  rages 
across  the  world.  As  Western  women  view 
their  counterparts  behind  the  Iron  Ciutain, 
toiling  like  beasts  of  burden  in  mines  and 
fields,  doing  the  coarsest,  dirtiest  Jobs,  de- 
prived to  an  ever  growing  degree  of  their 
primary  functions,  bereft  of  religion,  their 
ancient  consolation,  robbed  of  Individuality 
and  femininity,  reduced  to  the  drab,  color- 
less uniformity  against  which  women  nat- 
urally rebel,  they  should  see  instinctively 
that  communisni  means  ultimately  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  personality  and  the 
dehumanlzatlon  of  the  individual. 

Your  task  is  to  Increase  our  perception  of 
the  evils  of  communism,  to  strengthen  our 
will  to  resist  these  evils,  to  enlarge  our 
capacity  for  sacrifice,  both  to  oppose  slavery 
and  to  advance  freedom  around  the  world, 
to  consciously  strive  to  build  a  society  here 
which  furnishes  with  each  new  day  a  fur- 
ther Justification  of  freedom. 

You  leave  Trinity  College  armed  with  the 
tools  to  meet  the  ciiallenge  at  home  and 
abroad. 

For  you  can  face  the  Insecurity  of  the 
modern  world  with  the  inner  security  that 
comes  from  knowing  your  purpose  in  this 
life  and  your  destiny  in  the  next.  You  can 
face  the  complex  pitfalls  of  modern  mar- 
riage guided  by  the  ideal  of  family  life  which 
you  have  learned  here.  You  can  face  the 
unrelenting  danger  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  the  gnawing  fear  of  nuclear  war 
with  the  courage  and  sense  of  purpose 
which  comes  to  those  who  are  defending 
what  they  know  to  be  right. 

You  have  learned  here  at  Trinity  College 
to  temper  equality  with  humility,  to  bridle 
Independence  with  responsibility,  to  couple 
freedom  with  duty,  to  balance  personal  ful- 
fillment with  self-denial. 

You  have  learned  here  that  the  higher 
end  of  life  Is  not  satisfaction  but  service,  not 
reward  but  renouncement,  not  domination 
but  dedication,  not  variety  but  virtue.  A 
people  with  these  concepts  cannot  be  de- 
feated. 

These  are  the  lessons  of  Christian  civili- 
zation as  seen  in  the  light  of  freedom.  And 
as  I  look  out  upon  this  graduating  class  and 
see  in  my  mind's  eye  other  commencement 
exercises  across  the  land,  and  visualize  those 
of  the  future,  I  am  confident  that  these  les- 
sons of  our  faith  and  our  freedom  will  teach 
us  the  way  through  the  troubles  we  face. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months,  hundreds 
of  articles  have  been  written  on  the 
trade  expansion  proposals  the  President 
has  sent  to  Congress.  I  think  that  none 
states  the  case  for  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  more  succinctly  than  does  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  which  appeared  in 
last  Monday's  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
Certainly  none  speaks  from  a  point  of 
higher  professional  authority  than  does 
this  letter  which  was  prepared  by  12  out- 
standing professors  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

I  enthusiastically  recommend  this  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses,  and  to  all  readers  of  the 


Congressional  Record.  For  this  reason, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

So  Americ.\  Will  Grow 

The  undersigned  are  professors  In  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Missouri.  We 
would  like  to  express  our  strong  support  for 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  which  would  give 
the  President  power  to  reduce  US.  tariff 
substantially. 

In  Europe  the  Common  Market  is  emerg- 
ing as  an  exceedingly  large  area  of  free  trade 
with  an  external  tariff  against  outsiders. 
It  has  a  population  of  over  260  million  and 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  markets  In  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  grow  rapidly  ourselves. 
we  cannot  permit  our  exports  to  be  shut  out 
of  Eiirope. 

The  President  must  be  given  power  to  ne- 
gotiate access  for  our  goods:  he  must,  that  is, 
be  given  the  power  to  reduce  U.S. 
tariffs  In  order  to  obtain  reductions  In  the 
Common  Market  tariff  against  otitsiders. 
Should  we  fall  to  obtain  entry  for  our  goods, 
U.S.  businessmen  will  seek  to  get  Into 
Europe  by  erecting  plants  there  and  In- 
vestment outlays  will  take  place  in  Europe 
that  would  otherwise  have  occurred  In  the 
United  States. 

We  will  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living 
in  a  world  of  freer  trade.  We  can  produce 
at  home  products  in  which  we  have  a  cost 
advantage  and  Import  those  things  which 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad.  In 
general,  our  strong  industries  are  high- wage 
Industries  and  our  weak  industries  tend  to 
pay  low  wages.  In  a  competitive  world  econ- 
omy we  can  expect  to  see  workers  move  from 
low-wage  declining  industries  to  high-wage 
growth  industries.  The  administration  wise- 
ly proposes  to  assist  buslne.^smen  and  wr.rk- 
ers  over  transitional  difficulties. 

We  are  currently  exporting  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  and  services  each  year, 
nearly  $5  billion  more  than  we  Import.  On 
a  longrim  basis,  we  can  only  continue  to 
export  if  we  are  willing  to  buy  from  abro.ad. 
Exporting  and  Importing  are  not  independ- 
ent. Every  measure  taken  to  protect  a  do- 
mestic Industry  does  so  at  the  cost  of  an 
export  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  reduced  trade  barriers  will 
strengthen  Immea'-urablv  the  free  world 
economy  In  Its  conflict  with  the  Communist 
countries. 

Russell  S.  Bauder,  John  P.  Doll,  M.  Ma- 
son Gaffney,  John  M.  Kuhlman,  Wayne 
A.  Leeman,  J.  Wendell  McKinsey.  John 
C.  Murdock,  Robert  W.  Paterson,  V 
James  Rhodes,  John  R  Tedford,  Pink- 
ney  C.  Walker.  Jerry  G.  West,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Adnilnlatratii  .n 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, probably  no  State  is  placing  more 
emphasis  on  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  industrial  development  than 
is  Missouri.  Although  this  emphasis 
began  only  a  few  years  ago,  Missouiians 
are  already  gathering  some  of  the  bene- 
fits. 

But  Missouri,  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources  and  splendors  that  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  has 
turned  only  the  first  few  spadefuls  to- 
ward her  treasures.  A  hundred  years 
ago.  Missouri  was  the  frontier  of  west- 
ward   pioneerlnp.      But    in    reality,    the 


natural  riches  and  growth  potential  lay 
in  her — not  the  land  beyond  the  Rock- 
ies. 

To  a  recent  editorial,  the  Joplin  Globe 
explores  the  compelling  theory  that 
with  continued  practice  of  meaningful 
conservation  along  with  resource  devel- 
opment. Missouri  may  well  be  the  fifth 
largest  State  in  the  Union  both  in  pop- 
ulation and  in  personal  income  in  just 
35  years. 

Mr,  President,  I  now  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  challenging  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Missouri  as  Puth  State? 

If  Missouri  practices  proper  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  it  well  may  become  the 
fifth  largest  State  in  the  Union  both  in 
population  and  In  personal  Income  by  the 
year  2000.  says  Ur  Paul  A.  Herbert,  president 
of   the  National   Wildlife   Federation. 

Dr  Herbert  sees  balanced  uses  of  resources 
In  this  centrally  located  State  with  abundant 
streams  and  water  supply,  forests,  and 
mineral  resources  as  being  tiie  key  to  future 
growth.  Missouri  now  ranks  13th  In  popu- 
lation ami.ng  the  States  and  has  not  kept 
pace  with  national  population  growth  In  re- 
cent decades.  By  the  year  2000  Dr  Herbert 
would  put  only  California,  New  York,  Illinois, 
and  Texas  ahead  of  Missouri 

Emphnsl.s  is  placed  by  most  MissfAirl 
lenders  on  industrial  development  and 
tourism  But  there  Is  no  c<jnfllct  between 
these  and  conservation.  In  fact,  they  com- 
plement each  other.  What  both  the  na- 
tional and  State  con.servatlon  federations 
advocate  is  s(jil.  forear.  recreation,  and  wild- 
life conservation,  along  wlih  purifying  and 
safeguarding  water  supplies  in  industrial 
development. 

There  is  evidence  Mlss(/arl  is  moving  for- 
ward on  all  of  these  fronts.  It  is  restoring 
and  nurturing  soil.  forest.s,  and  wildlife 
Under  the  spur  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
antlpolluiion  programs  are  underway  to 
clean  up  streams,  including  b*jth  the  Mis- 
souri and  Missi.s.sippi  Itivers.  Tourism  Is 
perhaps  the  fastest  growing  industry,  witn 
development  of  State  and  natlimal  parks, 
and   building  of  more  and   better   highways. 

A  worthy  project  r.ow  pending  is  creation 
of  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument,  or 
national  park,  to  conserve  the  natural  scenic 
beauty  and  the  free-flowing  streams  of  the 
Current  River  country  in  south  Missouri 
Legislation  on  thi.s  is  before  Congress.  It 
merits  active  support  by  conservation  groups 


THE  PENDING  TAX  BILL 
'H.R.   10650) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  tax  bill — the  so- 
called  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  H.R. 
10650 — to  withhold  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends  will  be  defeated  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Cummittce.  If  it  is  not  de- 
feated in  the  committee,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Senate  itself  will  defeat 
this  provision. 

I  made  my  own  po.sition  on  this  mat- 
ter clear  to  the  President  when  he  re- 
cently requested  me  to  come  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  legislation. 

If  either  the  provision  to  withhold 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends,  or  the 
provision  giving  a  tax  credit  for  business 
investment  in  depreciable  machinery 
and  equipment  should  be  retained  in  the 
bill,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  but  I 
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will  make  no  effort  to  delay  or  prevent 
a  vote  on  this  legislation  either  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  or  on  the 
tluor  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  has  made  an  earnest 
and  diligent  effort  to  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  this  extremely  complicated 
It  ^'islation  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  More  than  200  wit- 
nesses were  heard  on  the  bill  in  hearings 
which  required  more  than  5  weeks.  The 
te.stimony  covers  4,409  pages. 

The  confusion  created  by  this  proposal 
!.■<  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  after 
weeks  of  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Freasury  now  proposes  .substantial 
changes  in  the  administration  s  original 
recommendations.  Already  more  than 
50  witnesses  have  requested  permission 
to  be  heard  on  the  latest  revisions. 

This  bill  cannot  be  classed  as  emer- 
gency legislation  with  substantial  effect 
on  current  conditions  because,  excepting 
the  investment  credit  provision,  the  tax 
.'sections  of  the  bill  would  not  be  appli- 
cable until  next  Januarj'  1. 

Best  staff  estimates  indicate  that, 
after  hearings  are  completed,  at  least  30 
days  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
committee  s  consideration  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  considers  major 
tax  legislation  on  a  line-by-lme  basis, 
and  each  member  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  full  discussion. 

This  bill  has  242  pages,  and  it  appears 
that  there  is  controversial  laneuace  on 
every  page,  if  not  in  evci-y  line 

I  stat^  these  facts  in  view  of  the  con- 
flicting statements  by  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  and  other  high  offi- 
Lials  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
po.sed  an  immediate  tax  reduction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  has  pro- 
posed a  tax  reduction  program  which 
he  has  not  disclosed,  and  neither  has  he 
said  what  he  would  recommend  as  an 
effective  date. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  said  that  in  July  he  will 
announce  internal  revenue  regulations, 
under  existing  law,  to  libeialize  tax  al- 
lowances for  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  new  ret'U- 
lattons,  to  be  promulgated  administra- 
tively, for  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
8-percent  credit  proposed  under  the 
pending  bill  for  investment  in  machinery 
and  equipment. 

The  8  percent  investment  credit  pio- 
posal  pending  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee under  administration  recom- 
mendations would  be  pure  subsidy  as, 
together  with  orthodox  allowances,  it 
would  provide  for  depreciation  of  116 
percent. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  business- 
men testifying  on  this  proposal  before 
the  committee  opposed  it.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  already  has  the  author- 
ity to  revi.se  depreciation,  for  tax  pur- 
poses, on  plant  and  equipment  and 
prompt  action  in  this  respect  would  be 
an  effective  step  to  encourage  plant  ex- 
pansion. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  estimates 
of  loss  in  revenue  from  nonpayment  of 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.    All  dividend 


payments  of  more  than  $10  are  already 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which  concedes  that  92  percent  of 
all  taxes  due  on  dividends  are  now 
collected. 

If  the  withholding  provision  in  the 
pending  bill  is  defeated.  I  shall  offer 
legislation  requiring  that  all  interest 
paid  in  excess  of  $10  also  be  reported 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

With  this  information  available  for 
checking  through  the  new  computer 
system  now  being  installed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service — in  combination 
with  the  so-called  numbering  plan  al- 
ready authorized — those  avoiding  taxes 
in  this  area  would  be  readily  identified. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Mortimer  Caplin — a  Virginian — as 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
I  believe  taxes  due  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends can  be  collected  without  the  con- 
fu.-^ion  and  hardships  which  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  Federal  withholding 
in  these   categories  of  income. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  at 
present  has  some  30  bills  on  its  calen- 
dar, including  important  legislation 
which  must  be  enacted  before  June  3C. 
Clarification  of  the  administrations 
position  with  respect  to  tax  legislation 
would  ^ev\Q  a  constructive  purpo,se. 


prove  our  natural  resources.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  is  their  association. 

The  development  and  wise  use  of  our 
water  resources  is  the  responsibility  of 
everyone — from  the  individual  citizens 
and  private  organizations  to  all  levels 
of  government.  The  right  to  use  and 
enjoy  water  carries  with  it  the  duty  to 
pass  on  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams 
in  as  good  or  ttetter  condition  than  we 
received  them. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
Sunday.  June  3.  marked  the  beginning 
of  Soil  Stewardship  Week,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  and 
national  church  organizations.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  observance  is 
•Water:  The  Stream  of  Life." 

Without  water,  man  would  survive  only 
a  few  days.  Yet  he  could  live  for  weeks 
without  food.  Great  empires  of  the  past 
have  withered  and  died  because  their 
people  abused  their  water  resource  until 
it  was  no  more. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  take  water 
for  granted.  We  are  so  used  to  having 
it  at  our  beck  and  call  that  we  alway.s 
expect  it  to  be  there.  One  day  this  may 
not  be  so 

We  talk  of  our  population  explosion. 
Our  demand  for  water  is  growing  even 
faster  than  our  population.  Today  we 
use  about  300  billion  gallons  of  water  a 
day.  By  1980 — less  than  18  years  from 
now — water  consumption  is  expected  to 
double. 

On  top  of  this,  pollution  has  become 
a  problem  of  major  proportions.  Less 
than  two  centuries  ago.  George  Wash- 
ington wrote  that  his  Mount  Vernon 
estate  was  situated,  and  I  quote,  "on  one 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world.  '  To- 
day there  are  signs  cautioning  visitors 
to  Mount  Vernon  to  avoid  all  contact 
with  the  Potomac  because  it  is  so  badly 
contaminated. 

Fortunately,  there  are  organizations 
and  individuals  fighting  to  save  our  soil 
and  water.  Grassroots  leaders  in  doing 
this  job  are  the  Nation's  more  than  2,900 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
These  distiicts  are  local  organizations 
made  up  of  fanners  and  ranchers  who 
banded  together  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  and  im- 


CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY- 
AMENDMENTS  TO  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  EUROPEAN  ENERGY  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senate  of  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  agreements  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Atomic  Energy  Community. 

The  first  is  an  amendment  to  the 
agreement  of  November  8.  1958.  and 
permits  lease,  as  well  as  sale,  of  en- 
riched uranium  to  power  reactors  under 
the  United  States- Euratom  joint  reactor 
program.  It  also  includes  a  new  article 
concerning  indemnity  arrangements  and 
a  modification  of  the  patent  article. 

The  other  amendment  is  to  the  agree- 
ment of  June  11,  1960.  to  increase  the 
permissible  civil  uses  and  the  maximum 
enrichment  and  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium  available  to  the  Euratom  Com- 
munity from  the  United  States  for  uses 
other  than  under  the  joint  program 

Mr  President,  in  both  cases  the  AEC 
has  followed  the  procedures  required  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  including  a  find- 
ing by  the  President  that  the  perfonn- 
ance  ctf  the  amendments  will  promote 
and  will  not  con.^titute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  copies  of  the  amendments, 
as  well  as  the  lette.  dated  April  26.  1962, 
to  the  President  from  AEC  Chaiiman 
Seal>org.  and  the  Presidents  reply  dated 
May   18,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

us     Atomic    Energy    Commission. 

Waf^linigton.  DC.  April  26.  1962. 
The    President. 
T''!e  Wh  ite  Howe. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  appr.)\e 
the  enclosed  proposed  "■-Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  of  November 
8.  1958,  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Europcn 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom)"  and 
"Amendment  to  the  Additional  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  of  June  11.  1960,  l>etween 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  nnd  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  lEuratom)."  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  you  determine  that  the  per- 
f  >imance  of  each  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
.Tud  security  and  that  you  authorize  their 
execution  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the  Ci'mmi.?sion"s  recommendadons. 
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These  proposed  amendments  have  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 

A  major  provision  of  the  amendment  to 
the  November  8.  195a,  agreement  permits 
lease  of  enriched  uranium  for  fuel  Inven- 
tories of  power  reactors  under  the  United 
States-Euratom  Joint  reactor  program  un- 
der which  financial  Incentives  were  offered 
by  the  United  States  and  Euratom  for  the 
construction  of  a  limited  number  of  nuclear 
powerplants  In  the  Community.  (Under 
the  terms  of  the  program,  two  additional 
plants  may  be  considered  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  accepted) .  The  present  program 
provides  for  sale  of  fuel  inventories  on  a 
deferred  payment  basis.  The  lease  arrange- 
ment permitted  by  this  amendment  provides 
that  in  the  event  private  ownership  is  made 
mandatory  In  the  United  States,  any  such 
lease  arrangements  under  the  Joint  program 
will  also  be  converted  to  sale.  Thus,  the 
arrangement  proposed  in  this  amendment 
will  In  no  way  prejudice  the  consideration 
currently  being  given  to  a  transition  to  pri- 
vate ownership  in  the  United  States. 

Other  significant  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Joint  program  agreement  in- 
clude a  new  article  to  afford  indemnity  pro- 
tection to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act 
and  a  modification  of  the  patent  article  to 
provide  that  certain  license  rights  granted 
as  a  result  of  inventions  made  in  the  Joint 
United  States-Euratom  research  and  devel- 
opment program  will  be  limited  to  the 
atomic  energy  field. 

The  agreement  of  June  11,  1960,  provides 
for  cooperation  with  Euratom  outside  the 
Joint  program  referred  to  above,  and  is  pres- 
ently limited  to  the  provision  of  fuel  for 
three  specified  development  projects  in  the 
Community.  Cooperation  under  this  agree- 
ment does  not  involve  any  financial  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  provision  of  the  amendment  to  this 
agreement  permits  the  distribution  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  a  wide  variety  of 
civil  uses.  Including  the  fueling  of  many 
types  of  research  and  power  reactors.  Such 
material  would  be  provided  from  the  sub- 
•tantial  balance  of  the  30,000  kilograms  of 
uranium  235  initially  allocated  to  but  no 
longer  required  for  the  United  States-Eura- 
tom Joint  reactor  program.  In  addition  the 
amendment  permits  the  chemical  process- 
ing, conversion,  and  fabrication  In  the  Eura- 
tom community  of  special  nuclear  material 
of  United  States  origin  and  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  such  material  to  third  countries, 
subject  to  our  approval.  Another  provision 
of  the  amendment  permits  transfer  to  Eura- 
tom of  Plutonium  and  uranium  233  on  an 
"as  may  be  agreed'"  basis,  within  the  limits 
of  availability  of  such  material  and  appro- 
priate congressional  authorization.  This 
amendment  makes  the  additional  agreement 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  our  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  and  substantially  in- 
creases the  are.is  of  possible  United  States- 
Euratom  cooperation. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  amendments  will  be 
formally  executed  by  the  appropriate  author- 
ities of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community.  In  compliance  with  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  proposed  amendments  will 
then  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborc, 

ChaiTinan. 


The  White  House, 
Vi'ashington,  D.C.,  May  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborc, 

Cfiairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Dear  Dr.  Seaborc:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
lion   123  of   the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of   1954. 


as  amended,  you  have  submitted  to  me  a  pro- 
posed "Amendment  to  the  Additional  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  of  Jtme  11.  1960,  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  ( Euratom  i,"  and  have  rec- 
ommended that  I  approve  the  proposed 
amendment,  determine  that  its  performance 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution. 

You  indicated  that  the  major  provision 
of  this  amendment  permits  the  distribution 
of  special  nuclear  material  for  a  wide  variety 
of  civil  uses,  including  the  fueling  of  many 
types  of  research  and  power  reactors.  Such 
material  would  be  provided  from  the  sub- 
stantial balance  of  the  30,000  kilograms  of 
uranlimi  235  initially  allocated  to  but  no 
longer  required  for  the  United  States-Eura- 
tom joint  reactor  program.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  permits  the  chemical  processing, 
conversion,  and  fabrication  in  the  Euratom 
Community  of  special  nuclear  material  of 
U.S.  origin  and  the  subsequent  Uansfer 
of  such  material  to  third  countries,  sub- 
ject to  our  approval.  Another  provision  of 
the  amendment  permits  transfer  to  Eura- 
tom of  Plutonium  and  uranium  233  on  an 
"as  may  be  agreed"  basis,  v.ithin  the  limits 
of  availability  of  such  material  and  appro- 
priate congressional  autliorization.  This 
amendment  makes  the  additional  agree- 
ment one  of  the  most  ctjmprehensive  of  our 
agreements  for  cooperation  and  substan- 
tially increases  the  areas  of  possible  United 
States-Euratom  cooperation. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  .23 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendatl(3:.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

la)  Determine  that  performance  of  the 
aforementioned  proposed  amendment  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  Gtates. 

( b  I  Approve  the  aforementioned  proposed 
amendment. 

ici  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  afore- 
mentioned proposed  amendment  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  .atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely, 

John  P    Kennedy 


The  White  House. 
Wa.fhington.  May  IS.  1962. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Se.^borg, 

Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborc:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  you  have  submitted  to  me  a  pro- 
posed "Amendment  to  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation of  November  8.  1958  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(Euratom),"  and  have  recommended  that  I 
approve  the  proposed  amendment,  determine 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
its  execution. 

You  indicated  that  a  major  provision  of 
the  amendment  permits  lease  of  enriched 
uranium  for  fuel  inventories  of  power  re- 
actors under  the  United  States-Euratom 
Joint  reactor  program  as  an  alternative  to 
the  present  provision  permitting  sale.  You 
also  indicated  that  other  significant  provi- 
sions include  a  new  article  to  afford  In- 
demnity protection  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Euratom  Coop- 
eration Act  and  a  modification  of  the  patent 
article  to  provide  that  certain  license  rights 
granted  as  a  result  of  Inventions  made  in  tho 
Joint  United  States-Euratom  research  and 
development  program  will  be  limited  to  the 
atomic  energy  field. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  a.s  amend- 


ed,  and    upon    the  recommendation   of   the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(ai  Determine  that  performance  of  the 
aforementioned  proposed  amendment  will 
Iiromi;te  and  will  nut  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Approve  the  aforementioned  proposed 
amendment. 

(C)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  afore- 
mentioned proposed  amendment  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Amendment  to  the  Agreement  fur  Coopera- 
tion OF  November  8,  1958,  Between  the 
Government  or  the  United  States  or 
America  and  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community    (Euratom) 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (Euratom)  signed  an 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  on  November  8. 
1958  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation")  as  a  basis  for  co- 
operation in  programs  for  the  advancement 
of  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy; 

Whereas  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
provides  for  the  sale  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials to  the  Community; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  prepared  at  the  o\it- 
set  to  make  special  nuclear  materials  avail- 
able not  only  on  the  basla  of  »ale  but  on  a 
lease  basis  and  would  be  willing  to  consider 
appropriate  modifications  to  said  Agreement 
should  the  Community  s  policy  permit; 

Whereas  the  Euratom  Ojoperatlon  Act  of 
1958  authorize.^  in  Section  5  thereof  sale  or 
lease  of  special  nuclear  material  to  the 
Community; 

Whereas  the  Community  has  Informed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  it  may  desire  to  acquire  special  nuclear 
materials  on  a  lease  basis; 

Whereas  the  Parties  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  lease  of  special  nuclear  materials 
to  the  Community. 

The  Parties  agree  t<i  amend  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  as  follow.":; 

1.  Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation   is    amended    to    read    bls   follows: 

"A.  The  United  States  Commission  will 
either  sell  or  lease,  as  the  Euratom  Com- 
mission may  request,  to  the  Community 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  for 
use  In  projects  designated  by  the  Parties 
pursuant  to  the  Joint  Program  up  to  a  net 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  kilo- 
grams of  Cf)ntained  U-235  In  uranium  pro- 
vided that  leiuse  of  such  enriched  uranium 
for  research  and  development  purposes  shall 
be  subject  to  the  mutual  agreement  of  tlie 
Parties.  This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross 
qu:intity  ol  contained  U-233  in  uranium 
sold  or  leased  to  the  Community  less  the 
quantity  of  contained  U-235  in  recoverable 
uranium  which  has  been  resold  or  other- 
wise returned  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  transferred  to 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  United 
States  Commission  will  also  from  time  to 
time  sell  or  lease  to  the  Community  such 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  m.atcrlal,  In 
addition  to  the  quantities  of  enriched  ura- 
nium .set  forth  above,  as  may  be  agreed 

"Any  lease  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion of  special  nuclear  material  hereunder 
may  upon  request  of  the  Euratom  Commis- 
sion be  converted  to  a  sale  of  such  materials 
If  such  sale  is.  at  the  time  the  request  Is 
made,  consistent  with  the  applicable  laws 
in  the  United  States  and  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  special  nuclear  materials 
outside   the   United   States,   It   being   under- 
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stood  that  any  such  sale  will  not  be  on  a 
deferred  payment  ba«U  unless  otherwise 
agreed. 

•  In  the  event  that  the  licensee  of  any 
power  reactor  brought  Into  operation  In  the 
United  States  prior  to  December  31,  1963.  Is 
required  by  the  United  States  Commission 
to  purchase  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U  235  to  fuel  such  power  reactor,  the  United 
States  Commission  will  thereupon  have  the 
ri??ht  to  convert  any  lea.se  arrangement  made 
hereunder  to  a  sale  arrangement,  prot  tded 
hotvevrr.  that 

"(1)  EMratom  will  be  given  advance 
notice  of  such  change  to  the  same  extent  as 
United  States  lessees; 

"(2)  such  sales  may  be  on  a  deferred  pay- 
ment basis,  provided  however,  that  payments 
on  principal  must  be  completed 

"(a)  for  reactors  to  be  brought  Into 
operation  by  December  31,  1963.  within 
twenty  years  after  the  reactor  for  which  such 
material  Is  provided  Is  brought  into  opera- 
tion or  by  December  31.  1983  whichever 
occurs  earlier; 

"(b)  for  reactors  to  be  brought  into 
operation  by  December  31.  1965,  within 
twenty  years  after  the  reactor  for  which 
such  material  Is  provided  Is  bro\ight  into 
operation  or  by  iSecembcr  31.  1985.  which- 
ever occurs  earlier, 

and  will  consist  of  ten  consecutive  equal 
annual  instalments  or  such  lesser  number  as 
there  are  years  rt-m.iinmg  1'T  payment,  and 

"(3)  the  Parties  will  consult  on  ways  to 
minimize    the   impact  of  such   conversion. 

"The  uranium  supplied  hereunder  for  use 
In  reactors  designed  for  production  of  elec- 
tric power  may  be  enriched  up  to  twenty 
percent  (20)  by  weight  m  the  Isotope 
U  235.  The  United  States  Commission, 
huwever.  may.  upon  request  and  in  its  dis- 
cretKm,  make  a  poriujn  of  the  lorrg'.ing 
enriched  uranium  available  as  material  en- 
riched up  to  ninety  percent  (90'-  )  for  use 
m  materials  testing  reactors  and  research 
reactors,  each  capable  of  operating  with  a 
fuel  load  not  to  exceed  eight  i8)  kilogranis  of 
contained  U  235  In  uranium  and  as  highly 
enriched  niaterial  lor  use  lor  research  {)ur- 
poses. 

"B.  Contracts  for  the  siile  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  will  be  C(jncluded  between 
the  US  Commission  and  the  EuraUim  Sup- 
ply Agency  and  will  specify  the  maximum 
quantities  to  be  supplied,  composition  of 
material,  charges  for  material,  delivery 
Schedules  and  other  necessary  terms  and 
conditions.  Such  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
enriched  uranium  for  fueling  power  reac- 
t^>rs  under  the  Joint  Pr<  gram  may  al.'o  pro- 
vide, under  terms  and  condit*on.s  to  be 
agreed,  that  payment  for  surh  enriched 
uranium  may  be  made  on  a  deferred  bisis 
Such  terms  and  conditicjns  will  include  an 
obligation  that  the  Community  return  to 
the  US.  Commission  enriched  uranium  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  default  in  pajment. 
The  Community  will  grant  no  rights  to  third 
parties  that  may  be  Inconsistent  with  such 
obligation. 

"C.  CTntracts  for  lea.'e  of  special  nuclear 
material  by  the  Unlt«d  .SUites  Commis.-ion 
to  the  Community  will  be  concluded  between 
the  United  Suites  Conunltsion  and  the  Eura- 
tom Supply  Agency  and  will  specify  the 
maxlnnim  quant itie.s  to  be  supplied,  compo- 
sition of  material,  charges  for  material,  de- 
livery schedules  and  other  necessHry  terms 
and  conditions.  It  l,*-  understood  and  agreed 
th.it  title  to  l(»ascd  sjiecial  nuclear  material 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  lessor  of  such  material,  it  being  repre- 
sented by  Euratom  that  retention  of  such 
title  by  Uie  United  Slates  of  America  is  not 
incnn^lstent  with  the  Treaty  establlf^hing  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community  It  is 
further  understood  and  agreed  that  subject 
t  J  the  retention  of  such  title  by  the  United 
States  f)f  America,  and  not  in  derogation  of 
It,  the  Community  shall  have  power  and  au- 
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thorlty,  piu-suant  to  the  Treaty  establishing 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community, 
over  special  nuclear  material  leased  by  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  Community 
while  such  material  is  within  the  CXtmmu- 
nity,  and  that  the  Community  may  exercise 
and  enforce  rights,  powers  and  authority 
conferred  upon  tlie  Community  by  the 
Treaty,  and  particularly  Chapter  VIII  there- 
of, against  Member  States,  enterprises  and 
persons  within  the  Community,  provided, 
however,  tliat  'uch  rights,  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  Community  shall  not  be  as- 
serted against  or  In  any  way  infringe  upon 
the  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of 
the  United  States  Commission  as  lessor  of 
such  materials. 

"D.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Community  may 
distribute  special  nuclear  materials  to  au- 
thorized users  in  the  Community;  the  Com- 
munity will  retain,  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community,  title  to  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial which  Is  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Commusslon.  Title  to  special  nuclear 
material  produced  In  any  part  of  fuel  sold 
or  le;ucd  hereunder  shall  be  In  the  Com- 
m.xinity. 

"E.  The  United  States  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  perform  while  such  services  are 
available  from  the  Conimlssion  to  Its  li- 
censees In  the  Unit*d  States,  and  on  terms 
and  conditi(jns  to  be  agreed,  chemical  re- 
processinp  services  with  respect  to  any  s-urce 
or  si>ecial  nuclear  material  purchased  by 
the  Community  from  the  United  States  under 
this  program.  When  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  mrterial  leased  under  this  program 
from  the  United  States  requires  reprocessinz. 
such  reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  United  Suites  Commission 
either  by  the  United  States  Commission  or 
in  other  facilities  acceptable  to  it  on  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  agreed.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  any  reprocessing  by  the  United 
States  Commission  under  this  Agreement 
will  be  performed  at  established  United 
States  domestic  prices  In  effect  upon  delivery 
of  such  material.  It  Is  understood,  except 
as  may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form 
and  content  of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements 
shall  not  be  altered  alt«r  their  removal  from 
reactors  and  prior  to  delivery  to  the  United 
States  Commission  or  other  facilities.  Spe- 
cial nuclear  material  and  other  material  re- 
co\erable  from  material  returned  to  the 
United  Stiites  Commission  for  reprocessing 
will  be  returned  to  the  Community  unless 
othrrwi.se  agreed  It  Is  anticipated  that  any 
withdrawal  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion of  chemical  reprocessing  services  will  be 
based  upon  the  availability  of  commercial 
facilities  to  meet  requirements  for  such 
services  at  reasonable  prices,  including  the 
requirements  of  projects  In  the  Joint  Pro- 
gram. The  United  States  Commission  will 
give  written  notice  to  the  Community  of 
r.oniivailability  of  its  chemical  reprocess- 
ing services  twelve  (12)  months  prior  to 
such  nonavaihtbllty. 

"F.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
inattrial  produced  m  reactors  fueled  with 
miilerial  obtained  from  the  United  Stales 
under  this  agreement  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  need  within  the  Community  for  such 
material  fcr  the  peaceful  uses  cf  atomic 
energy,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Is  granted  the  right  of  first  option 
to  purchase  such  material  at  the  announced 
fuel  value  price  in  effect  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  the  event  this 
(  ptlon  IS  not  exercised  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Cxovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  prepared  to 
purchase  such  material  at  the  United  States 
announced  fuel  value  price  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  However,  with  respect  t.i 
piutonium  produced  in  any  reactor  con- 
structed under  the  Joint  Program,  no  pur- 
chase commitment  shall  extend  for  a  period 
beyond   ten    OOi    years  of  operation  of  such 


reactor,  or  December  31,  1873  (or  Decemb.er 
31,  1975  for  not  more  than  two  reactors  se- 
lected under  Article  I-A.)  whichever  Is 
earlier  Extension  of  such  period  will  be 
the  subject  of  negotiation  on  the  request  of 
either  Party." 

2.  Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation is  amended  as  follows; 

"(a)  The  wcrds  for  all  purposes'  which 
a;ip:ar  at  the  end  of  Paragraplis  A.I..  AJ2.. 
A.3.a..  and  A.3.b.,  respectively,  are  deleted 
and  the  words  'for  use  in  the  production  cr 
utilization  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
atomic  energy'  are  in  each  case  substituted 
In  lieu  thereof. 

■(b)  The  words  'covering  use'  which  ap- 
pear In  two  places  In  Paragraph  C  are  de- 
leted and  the  words  'for  use  In  the  produc- 
tion or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  material 
or  atomic  energy'  are  substituted  In  lieu 
thereof". 

3  Article  XIV  BIS  is  added  to  the  Agree - 
mer.t  for  Cooperation  to  read  as  follows; 

"A  E^aratom  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  Government  cf  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  damages 
or  third  party  liability  arising  out  of  or 
resulting  from  the  Joint  Program  except 
those  arising  from  arrangements  made  by  the 
United  States  Commission  under  a  research 
and  development  program  authorized  in  Sec- 
t.oii  3  of  the  Eurat<jm  Cooperation  Act  of 
1D58.  as  amended,  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  tins  paragraph  shall  deprive 
Euratom  or  any  other  person  of  any  rights 
under  Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
(1  1D54  as  amxended. 

'  B.  The  Parties  recognize  that  certain  nu- 
clear liability  which  could  arise  out  of  the 
itntIcmcnt.at.on  cf  the  Cooperative  Program 
e.-^tablished  by  this  Agreement  Is  expected  to 
be  covered  by  the  Paris  Convention  of  July 
29  1960.  on  third  party  liability  In  the  field 
cf  nuclear  energy  and  a  proposed  supple- 
mentary Convention  to  which  the  Member 
States  of  the  Community  would  be  parties, 
as  well  as  by  corresponding  legislation  exist- 
ing in  the  Member  States." 

4  A  new  section  (e)  Is  added  to  Article 
XV  to  read  as  follows : 

■(e)  'Etiratom  Supply  Agency'  means  the 
Agency  established  pursuant  to  Chapter  VI 
of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community." 

5.  Article  XVI  B   of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation is  amended  as  follows:  The  words 
lor  a  period  of  twenty-five   (25)    years"  are 
deleted  and   the  words    'until  December  31, 
1985"  are  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

6  This  Amendment,  which  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  integral  part  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation,  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
day  on  which  each  Party  shall  have  received 
from  the  other  Party  written  notification 
that  it  has  compiled  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  for  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Amendment. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  repre- 
sentatives duly  authorized  thereto  have 
signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Brussels  and  Washington  on  May 
21  and  May  22.  1962.  in  duplicate.  In  the 
English.  French.  German,  Italian,  and 
Netherlands  languages,  each  language  being 
equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  : 

W    Waltok  Butter  worth. 
Glenn  T    Seaborc 

For  the  European  Atomic  Energj-  Com- 
munity (Eurr.tom)  : 

H    L.  Rrfkelff 
Sassen. 

AMENi:MrNT   to   the    Additional    Agreement 

FOR  COOPER^TION  OF  JUNE   11,   1960  BETWEEN 

THE  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Euhcfean  Atomic  Energy 
Community  (Euratom) 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slaves  of  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
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Energy  Community  (Euratom)  signed  an 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  on  November  8. 
1958,  concerning  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  aa  a  basis  for  cooperation  In  pro- 
grams for  the  advancement  of  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy; 

Whereas  such  Agreement  contemplates 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Parties  may  enter 
Into  further  agreements  for  cooperation  In 
the  peaceful  aspects  of  atomic  energy; 

Whereas  said  Parties  signed  an  additional 
agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■  Additional  Agreement")  on  June  11.  1960, 
to  provide  for  further  cooperation; 

Whereas  additional  programs  within  the 
Community  require  quantities  of  special  nu- 
clear material  that  are  not  provided  for  by 
existing  Agreements  for  Cooperation; 

Whereas  the  CSovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  indicated  Its  readiness 
to  supply  these  supplementary  requirements 
for  special  nuclear  materials. 

The  Parties  agree  to  amend  the  Additional 
Agreement  as  follows: 

1.  Paragraphs  A,  B.  C.  D  and  E  of  Article 
I   are   amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  1.  The  United  States  will  sell  or  lease, 
as  the  Parties  may  agree,  to  the  Community 
for  use  In 

"(a)  defined  research  applications  in  the 
Community,  Including  experimental  plants 
for  the  chemical  processing  or  fabrication  of 
special  nuclear  materials,  and  research  and 
materials  testing  reactors;  and 

"(b)  defined  power  (Including  propulsion) 
applications  in  the  Community,  including 
experimental   and  demonstration  projects 

up  to  a  net  amount  of  uranium  235  con- 
tained in  uranium  which  when  added  to  the 
net  amount  of  uranium  235  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  Joint  Program  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
signed  on  November  8,  1958,  between  the 
Parties  will  not  exceed  30,000  kilograms  of 
uranium  235.  The  net  amount  of  uranium 
235  supplied  hereunder  will  be  charged 
against  the  net  amount  to  be  delivered 
under  said  Agreement  of  November  8,  1958. 

"2.  Up  to  a  net  amount  of  3,000  kilograms 
of  uranium  235  will  be  made  available  for 
use  In  defined  projects  pursuant  to  para- 
graph A.l.  a)  of  this  Article.  Additional 
quantities  of  uranium  235  for  the  same  pur- 
poses may  be  made  available  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  of  3,000  kilograms  as  may  be 
agreed. 

"3.  The  supply  of  uranium  235  for  defined 
power  applications  pursuant  to  Paragraph 
A  1.  b)  will  take  place  pursuant  to  specific 
contracts  entered  into  within  five  years  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement.  After 
that  period  quantities  of  uranium  235  not 
already  sold  or  leased  for  power  applications 
may  be  allocated  by  mutual  agreement  to 
uses  in  the  Conununity  within  the  scope  of 
this  Agreement  or  will  cease  to  be  available 
for  the  Community  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

"4.  The  net  amount  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial shall  be  its  gross  quantity,  sold  or 
leased  to  the  Community,  less  the  recoverable 
quantity  thereof  which  has  been  resold  or 
otherwise  returned  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  transferred  to 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"B.  The  uranium  supplied  hereunder  may 
contain  up  to  twenty  per  cent  (20'"r )  by 
weight  of  the  Isotope  U-235.  The  United 
States  Commission,  however,  may,  upon  re- 
quest, make  available  a  portion  of  the  en- 
riched uranium  supplied  hereunder  as  ma- 
terial containing  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
(20'~c)  by  weight  of  the  isotope  U-235  when 
there  is  a  technical  or  economic  Justification 
for  such  a  transfer. 

"C.  Contracts  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  will  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  Commission  and 
the  Euratom  Supply  Agency  (the  Agency 
established   pursuant   to  Chapter   V'l  of   the 


Treaty  establishing  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Conununity)  and  will  specify  the 
maximum  quantities  to  be  supplied,  com- 
position of  material,  charges  for  material, 
delivery  schedules  and  other  necessary  terms 
and  conditions.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  title  to  leased  special  nuclear  material 
shall  remain  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  lessor  of  such  materials.  It  being  rep- 
resented by  the  Community  that  retention 
of  such  title  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity. It  Is  further  understood  and  agreed 
that  subject  to  the  retention  of  such  title  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  not  in 
derogation  of  it,  the  Community  shall  have 
power  and  authority,  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community,  over  special  nuclear  material 
leased  by  the  United  States  Commission  to 
the  Community  while  such  material  is  with- 
in the  Community,  and  that  the  Community 
may  exercise  and  enforce  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Community 
by  the  Treaty  and  particularly  Chapter  VIII 
thereof,  against  Member  States,  enterprises 
and  persons  within  the  Community,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  rights,  powers  and 
authority  of  the  Community  shall  not  be 
asserted  against  or  In  any  way  infringe  \ipon 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  .States  of  America  or  of 
the  United  States  Commission  as  lessor  of 
such  materials. 

"D.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Community  may 
distribute  special  nuclear  material  to  au- 
thorized users  in  the  Community:  the  Com- 
munity will  retain,  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community,  title  to  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial which  is  purcliased  from  the  United 
States  Commission.  Title  to  special  nuclear 
materials  produced  In  any  part  of  fuel  sold 
or  leased  hereunder  to  the  Community  shall 
be  in  the  Community. 

"E.  1.  The  United  States  Commission 
agrees  to  accept  from  the  Community  ir- 
radiated fuel  elements  containing  special  nu- 
clear material  sold  or  leased  to  the  Commu- 
nity by  the  Commission  hereunder  and  will 
either  process  such  material  or  will  make 
settlements  therefor,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  agreed.  Processing  charges  for 
material  so  accepted,  whether  processed  or 
accepted  for  settlement,  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  same  basis  as  processing  charges  for 
domestic  licensees  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
such  material  to  the  United  States  Com- 
mission. 

"2.  At  such  time  as  the  United  States 
Commission  determines  that  chemical  proc- 
essing services  for  fuels  from  the  Community 
are  commercially  available,  it  may,  upon  no 
less  than  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  Com- 
munity, discontinue  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices." 

2.  A  new  Article  I  BIS  is  added  to  rend  as 
follows: 

"ARTICLE   r    BIS 

"In  addition  to  transfers  for  the  purposes 
provided  under  Article  I,  the  United  .States 
may  transfer  to  the  Community,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  by 
the  Parties  and  within  the  limit  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  transfer  to  the  Com- 
munity under  said  Article  I,  an  amount  of 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotoi>e  U-235  for 
performance  in  the  Community  of  conver- 
sion, or  fabrication  services,  or  both,  and 
subsequent  transfer  to  a  nation  or  group  of 
nations  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion within  the  scoi)e  of  which  the  subse- 
quent transfer  falls.  In  addition,  within  the 
limits  of  the  amount  of  special  nuclear 
material  authorized  lor  transfer  to  the  Com- 
munity, Irradiated  special  nuclear  material 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Community  un- 
der terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed  by  the 
Parties  for  chemical  reprocessing  and  subse- 
quent transfer,  as  specified  above,  or  reten- 


tion by  the  Community.  It  Is  understood 
that  the  net  amount  concept  as  described  in 
Paragraph  A  4  of  Article  I  shall  also  apply 
to  such  transfers  for  conversion,  fabrication 
and   reprocessing  services." 

3  Article  II  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"article   n 

"Materials  of  interest  in  connection  with 
defined  research  applications  (other  than 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  and 
other  special  nuclear  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  fueling  of  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments), including  up  to  a  net  amount 
of  30  kilograms  of  the  Isotope  U-233  con- 
tained in  unseparated.  Irradiated  fuel  ele- 
ments (the  transfer  of  such  U-233  being 
subject  to  llie  availability  of  appropriate  el- 
ements) together  with  such  additional 
amounts  of  U-233  and  plutonium  as  may  be 
agreed  and  authorized,  source  material,  by- 
product material,  other  radioisotopes  and 
stable  isotopes,  will  be  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  In  such  quantities  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
when  such  materials  are  not  available  com- 
mercially 

The  United  States  Commission  will  also 
from  time  to  time  sell  or  lease  to  the  Com- 
munity for  additional  applications  other 
than  those  set  forth  above  such  net  amounts 
of  U-233  and  plutonium  (as  such  net 
amounts  concept  is  described  in  Para  A  4. 
of  Article  I)  as  may  t>€  agreed  and  author- 
ized " 

4  Article  VI  A  is  amended  as  follows:  The 
words  "for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  years"  are 
deleted  and  the  words  "until  December  31, 
1985"    are   substituted    in    lieu    thereof. 

5  This  Amendment,  which  shall  be  re- 
g.irded  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Additional 
Agreement,  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  day 
on  which  each  Party  shall  have  received  from 
the  other  Party  written  notification  that  It 
has  c'implled  with  all  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Amendment 

In  witness  whereof,  the  imdersigned  rep- 
resentatives duly  authorized  thereto  have 
signed  this  Amendment 

EKme  at  Brussels  and  Washington  on  May 
21  and  May  22,  1962,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
EnjjU.sh.  French,  German,  Italian  and  Nether- 
lands lanijuages.  each  language  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

W.  Walton  Bitttehworth 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
For    the    European    Atomic    Energy    Com- 
munity  (Euratom)  : 

H.  L  Krekelfr 
Sassen. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  PAN  AM 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  on  the 
Lst  of  this  month  Juan  Trippe  cele- 
brated his  35th  anniversary  as  founder 
and  president  of  Pan  American  Airways. 
From  humble  beginnings  of  one  airplane 
and  a  handful  of  employees.  Pan  Ameri- 
can has  developed  into  a  worldwide  net- 
work serving  6  continents  and  employ- 
ins:  23,000  persons. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  as  the  new 
so-called  newly  developing  countries 
have  come  into  their  own  and  the  newly 
independent  nations  strive  for  status  in 
the  world  community,  almost  invariably 
they  insist  that  they  must  have  an  air- 
lino  carrying  their  country's  colors  in 
the  international  market  for  this,  they 
feci,  is  the  ultimate  in  status  symbols. 
One  might  well  argue  the  advisability  of 
this  on  economic  grounds  but  none  can 
deny  that  an  international  air  carrier 
can  reflect  considerable  ciedit  upon  the 


coimti-y  whose  flag  It  bciirs.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  take  for  grant>;d  the  attention 
gameircd  for  the  United  States  when  the 
gleaming  jets  of  Pan  American.  TWA, 
American,  Northwest  Orient,  Braniff, 
Eastern,  Northeast,  Uiiited.  Western. 
and  Continental  Airlines  skim  through 
the  skies  on  their  appointed  rounds 
through  the  airways  of  :>he  world.  Peo- 
ple travel  to  lands  they  never  dreamed 
of  seeing  before  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
It  would  take  them  by  other  means  and 
they  receive  goods  and  mail  deliveries 
days  and  weeks  earlier  than  in  times 
past.  Mr.  President,  Juan  Trippe  can 
well  bo  proud  of  his  3£th  anniversary 
and  of  the  success  of  his  company  and 
the  American  people  can  proudly  con- 
gratulate Pan  American 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  June  1  in  the 
New  York  World -Telegram  commending 
Mr.  Trippe  on  his  anniversary,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-int^'d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happy  Birthday,  Pan  Am 

A  legendary  career  in  pi  sneering  private 
enterprise  readies  a  mllest(>ne  today  in  the 
35th  anniversary  of  Juan  T.  Trippe  as  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways 

Five  montlis  after  he  four  ded  the  line  Mr. 
Trippe  Inaugurated  Amerlcin-flag  Interna- 
tional air  »er\'irc  on  the  9('-mlle  route  be- 
tween Key  West  and  Havana. 

The  equipment  was  a  sir  gle  Fokker  P-7, 
which  has  grown  to  a  fleet  cf  55  long-range, 
American-buiU  Jets  valued  at  »330  million. 
The  50-mile  route  was  extended  through 
Laun  America,  crossed  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic, extended  Into  a  worldwide  network  of 
65  OOO  route  miles  ser\ing  all  six  continents. 
The  original  handful  of  enployeea  at  Key 
West  has  grown  to  23  000,  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  more  than  $152  m  lllon. 

Pan  Am  is  an  institution  which  has 
brought  both  pride  and  profit  to  America, 
carrying  our  flag  with  honcjr  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  world.  To  Juan  Trippe  and 
Pan  Am,  our  best  wishes  fo"  a  happy  birth- 
day and  many  more  of  the  seme. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (luorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M-.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Morning  business  is  in  order. 

If  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, morning  business  if  closed. 


ANTISEMTTISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President- 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  oeforc  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreiivn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  aji  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wish  to  have? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  more  than  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  time  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JA\'TrS.  Mr.  President,  a  new  de- 
velopment about  which  I  should  like  to 
apprise  my  colleagues  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  now  call  attention  to 
this  development,  inasmuch  as  consider- 
able interest  has  been  manifested  in  this 
subject  by  Senators. 

On  May  11.  1962.  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Novosti  released  an  open  letter 
from  five  Soviet  Jews  replj'ing  jointly  to 
charges  I  had  made  on  the  persecution 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  requested  the  Department  of 
State  to  review  this  open  letter,  and  I 
have  received  a  reply  from  Assistant 
Secietary  of  Sute  Frederick  G.  Dutton. 

The  Department's  letter  is  so  illumi- 
nating that  I  offer  it  now  for  printing  in 
the  Record,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DjEPAXTMENT  of   St  ATT. 

Wtuhington,  D.C..  May  28,  1962. 
Dear  Senator  Javits;  With  regard  to  the 
request  made  in  your  letter  of  May  18.  1962, 
to  the  Secretary  and  oral  inquiries  on  the 
same  subject  made  of  the  Department  by 
your  office,  we  have  reviewed  the  material 
which  your  office  forwarded.  In  particular 
the  letter  issued  by  the  Soviet  press  agency 
Novosti  which  cites  so-called  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Contrary  to  what  Harry  Schwartz  indicates 
In  his  New  York  Times  article  on  the  letter, 
many  of  the  statistics  cited  have  been  In- 
cluded in  recent  statistical  handbooks  Is- 
sued by  the  Soviet  Government.  Those 
which  have  not  been  noted  before  by  West- 
ern observers  are  the  percentagee  for  doc- 
tors, writers  and  Journalists.  Jurists,  art 
workers,  and  the  number  of  deputies  for  lo- 
cal legislatures  who  are  Jews.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet 
figures.  While  some  degree  of  error  might 
bB  assumed,  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the 
various  categories  Is  in  general  accord  with 
prewar  information  and  the  minimal  data 
received  since  the  war. 

The  statistics  on  the  number  of  Jewish 
students,  specialists  with  higher  and  middle 
education,  scientists,  and  the  categories 
mentioned  above,  if  correct,  are  very  impres- 
sive as  testimony  of  the  role  played  by  Jews 
in  these  categories  and  professions  In  both 
the  Soviet  and  pre-Sovlet  periods.  The  fig- 
ures alone,  of  course,  are  useful  for  the  So- 
viet regime  in  its  efforts  to  counter  charges 
of  discrimination  against  and  repression  of 
Jews.  If.  however,  these  current  figures  are 
compared  with  the  last  previous  figures  of 
this  nature  released  in  1935  or  thereabouts, 
a  much  le.ss  attractive  picture  of  the  status 
of  the  Jews  emerges. 

For  example:  the  percentage  of  students 
in  Soviet  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
1980-61    Is    3.2    percent:    the    proportion   of 


JewB  In  the  total  pjcpulation  1«  1.1  percent; 
the  ratio  between  the  two  expnaaad  In  per- 
centage la  281  percent.  Tills  is  a  remarkable 
ratio,  as  noted  above,  when  compared  with 
next  highest  of  the  Scnrlet  minorities,  the 
Georgians,  which  is  166  percent,  and  the 
Busslanj  which  la  113  p>ercent. 

When  compared  with  similar  ratio  for 
1936,  however,  the  picture  Is  different;  the 
Jewish  ratio  has  dropped  from  739  percent 
for  that  year  to  the  present  291  percent;  the 
Georgians  have  suffered  a  similar  drop  from 
292  percent  to  166  (primarily  since  1956); 
but  the  Russians  have  risen  from  103  per- 
cent to  113  percent  and  Central  Asiatic  na- 
tionalities have  experienced  even  greater  in- 
creases. This  drop  in  the  Jewlmh  ratio  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  resort  by  the  regime  to 
discriminatory  measures  against  Jews  in  ac- 
cess to  higher  education  and  is  not  acciden- 
tal. The  fall  of  the  percentage  of  Jews  in 
the  total  population  from  1.8  percent  In 
1936  to  11  percent  in  1959  is  likewise  of  a 
magnitude  that  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  normal  wartime  losses  or  other  factors, 
and  an  equivalent  drop  did  not  occur  for 
any  other  sizable  Soviet  minority. 

The  data  given  on  Jewish  publications  in 
the  letter  is  also  misleading.  The  magazine 
Sovetlsch  Helmland  Is  cited  as  evidence 
of  recognition  of  Jewish  desires  when  in  re- 
ality it  has  only  Just  started  publication. 
Moreover,  in  1935  there  were  7  maga- 
zines being  published  in  Yiddish  and  their 
total  edition  was  56,000  copies.  Similarly, 
the  books  cited  as  published  by  Jewish 
writers  are  published  In  Russian  and  not  in 
Yiddish.  The  number  that  have  been  pub- 
lished In  Yiddish  In  the  last  several  years, 
when  such  publication  was  again  restimed. 
can  be  counted  on  one  hand.  In  contrast, 
in  1933  alone  there  were  334  books  published 
in  Yiddish  and  45  in  the  Georgian  Jewish 
dialect.  The  editions  totaled  2.060.000  and 
49.000  copies,  respectively. 

The  brief  comments  in  the  letter  on  the 
status  of  the  Jewish  religion  deserve  little 
comment.  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
of  tlie  Increasing  evidence  of  interference 
with  the  Jewish  religion  in  recent  years 
which  has  been  publicized  by  the  national 
press  services.  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  such  organizations  as 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  B'nal 
B'rlth  and  Jewish  Minorities  Research.  The 
desecration  of  cemeteries,  closing  of  syna- 
gogues, dispersing  of  prayer  meetings,  arrests 
of  lay  leaders,  prohibition  of  certain  Jewish 
religious  practices,  etc.,  have  been  well  es- 
tablished. 

Soviet  dissemination  of  this  document  Is 
a  sign  of  increased  sensitivity  to  charges  of 
anti-Semitism  and  is  no  doubt  calculated  to 
counter  recent  foreign  publicity  of  deliberate 
anti-Semitic  actions  by  the  Soviet  regime. 
The  anti-Jewish  measures  are  a  more  ap- 
parent part  of  a  general  campaign  against 
religious  practices  and  groups  In  recent 
years,  which  itself  falls  within  the  context 
of  a  broad  regime  effort  toward  greater 
ideological  orthodoxy  and  political  con- 
sciousness among  the  population. 

If  the  Department  may  be  of  further  as- 
sist-^nce.  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment's letter  makes  the  following 
important  points. 

First.  That  there  "is  clear  evidence  of 
the  resort  by  the — Soviet — regime  to 
discriminatory  measures  against  Jews 
in  access  to  higher  education." 

Second.  That  "the  desecration  of  cem- 
eteries, closing  of  synagogues,  dispersing 
of  prayer  meetings,  arrests  of  lay 
leaders,  prohibition  of  certain  Jewish 
religious  practices,  et  cetera,  have  been 
well  established." 
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Finally,  the  State  Department  con- 
cludes that  the  Soviet  Government's 
dissemination  of  this  open  letter  in  reply 
to  my  charges  "is  a  sign  of  increased 
sensitivity  to  charges  of  anti-Semitism 
and  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  counter 
recent  foreign  publicity  of  deliberate 
anti-Semitic  actions  by  the  Soviet 
regime." 

This  point  should  be  underscored,  and 
should  encourage  the  American  people  to 
continue  to  call  attention  to  an ti -Jewish 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Private 
appeals  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
humane  grounds  would  minimize  the 
possibility  of  confusing  the  Soviet  Jewish 
problem  with  cold  war  issues. 

So  I  emphasize  that  the  letter  of  com- 
ment by  the  State  Department  is  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  De- 
partment declaration.  In  the  letter  the 
Department  gives  me  its  candid  appraisal 
of  the  points  made  in  the  open  letter. 

I  believe  the  open  letter  from  five  So- 
viet Jews  to  be  an  ofiQcial  Soviet  reaction; 
and,  rather  than  answering  my  original 
charges  of  anti-Jewish  persecution,  it 
really  confirms  and  substantiates  them. 

The  Soviet  press  agency  Novosti  was 
set  up  in  early  1961  as  an  unofficial  press 
service  with  headquarters  in  Moscow. 
It  is  allegedly  backed  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ions of  Joumalistists  and  Writers,  the 
Society  of  Friendship  and  Relations  with 
Foreign  Countries,  and  the  Soviet  for 
Dissemination  of  Scientific  and  Political 
Knowledge.  Removed  from  the  Soviet 
jargon,  these  mass  or  popular  organiza- 
tions are  nothing  more  than  camouflaged 
voices  of  Soviet  oflBcial  policy. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  point, 
which  is  borne  out,  namely,  that  Jewish 
culture  in  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  a 
total  suppression  beginning  in  1948,  and 
culminating  in  1952,  with  the  execution 
of  almost  all  of  the  leading  Yiddish- 
language  writers,  ostensibly  for  having 
conspired  to  turn  the  Crimea  into  a 
secessionist  Jewish  state.  Although 
many  of  the  crimes  of  the  Stalin  era 
have  been  denounced  in  recent  years, 
and  even  though  some  of  the  writings 
of  Jews  killed  during  that  anti-Semitic 
purge  have  been  republished,  none  of 
them  has  been  publicly  rehabilitated,  al- 
though their  innocence  has  implicitly 
been  admitted.  Among  those  who  were 
shot  at  the  time  was  the  poet  Itzik  Fef- 
fer,  some  of  whose  works  have  reap- 
peared in  recent  years.  In  one  such 
volume  the  introduction  to  Feffer's 
poems  makes  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  shot  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  and  even  ironically  speaks  of 
"his  biography — a  natural  one  for  a  So- 
viet writer." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  I  may  have  2  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  2  minutes  of  the  time  under 
the   control   of   the   majority   leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  2   additional  minutes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with 
resF>ect  to  the  Sc)viet  state's  attitude 
toward  the  Jewish  faith,  one  should  note 
that  its  physical  necessities  are  made 
virtually  unobtainable.  Kosher  food,  un- 
leavened bread,  and  the  like  are  either 
almost  impossible  to  come  by  or  are 
totally  so.  In  addition,  Soviet  attacks 
on  Judaism  in  provincial  newspapers  and 
over  provincial  radio  stations — sources 
not  normally  accessible  to  the  West^— in- 
dulge in  the  gi'ossest  type  of  blatant 
anti-Judaism.  For  example,  the  Dage- 
stan newspaf>er,  Kommunist,  the  Com- 
munist Party  organ  for  a  republic  of  a 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  asserted 
on  August  9,  1960.  in  an  attack  on 
Judaism  that  "a  Jew  who  does  not  drink 
the  blood  of  Moslems  at  least  once  a  year 
is  not  considered  a  true  believer."  Re- 
traction of  this  statement  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  a  month  later. 
Even  then  the  editor  and  writer  were 
absolved  of  "ill  will"  and  allowed  to  plead 
"ignorance." 

We  have  noted  an  increase  in  Soviet 
Government  campaigns  against  organ- 
ized religion  as  a  whole,  but  nothing 
comparable  with  r(?spect  to  what  is  being 
done  against  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  there  are  at  least  2'2  million  there. 

To  this  day.  Soviet  individual  identifi- 
cation papers  must  bear  the  word  "Jew- 
ish" as  a  description  of  the  bearer's  "na- 
tionality." The  Soviets  are  traditionally 
sensitive  to  contacts  between  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  foreign  gi-oups  of  all  types.  The 
allegations  of  offenses  by  Soviet  Jews 
seem  to  fit  the  broader  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing Soviet  oppression  of  their  na- 
tionals who  seek  contact  with  foreign- 
ers or  with  alien  creeds  of  any  type. 

I  hope  the  world  opinion  which  is  be- 
ing marshaled  to  call  the  Soviet  Union 
to  account  for  these  activities  may  ex- 
press itself,  as  the  facts  I  have  referred 
to  are  now  fundamentally  confirmed. 


AMENDMENT     OF      THE      FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  U^m- 
pore.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  11,  after  line  24,  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  if  prior  to  furnishing  such  as- 
sistance the  President  finds  ( 1 )  that  a  recip- 
ient country  Is  not  participating  in  any 
policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  world,  and  (2)  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  assistance  Is  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  notifies  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  his  intention  to  fur- 
nish such  assistance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    How  is  the  time  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  amendments  or  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  also  wish  to  no- 
tify the  attaches  of  the  Senate  that  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No.  79  Leg  ] 

Alkf^ii  FonK  Monroney 

Allott  Ooldwater  Morton 

Anderson  Gore  Moss 

Oruening  Mundt 

Hnrt  MusJcle 

Hartlce  Neuberger 

Hayden  Pearson 

HlrkeiUoopcr       Pell 
Hlckey  Prouty 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 


Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bol;l;s 

Bu.sh 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd.  W    V.v 

Cunnon 

Ciipenart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Ca.se,  N  J 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dout^las 

Dworshak 

Ea.stl.ind 

EUender 

Ennle 

Ervin 


Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

H\imphrpy 

Jackson 

.Javitfi 

Jordan 

Keatlni? 

Kpfauver 

Korr 

Kuchel 

I.iiu.sche 

Ix)nK.  Mo. 


Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

.Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stcnnls 

•Symington 

Talmadge 


Long.  Hawaii  Thurmond 

LonK.  La.  Tower 

Magnuson  Wiley 

Miinsfleld  WUliams.  N  J 

McCarthy  Williams,  Del 

McOee  Yarborout;h 

Metcalf  Young,  N   Dnk 

Miller  Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  f  Mr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  !  Mr.  John- 
ston 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Casf  1 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  present, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  myself  be  read 
at  this  time  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
after  line  24,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

(h)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (g) 
sh.ill  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Devel(jpment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
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amended,  if  prior  to  furnishing  such  assist- 
ance the  President  finds  ( 1 )  that  a  recipient 
country  is  not  participating  directly  or  in- 
directly in  any  ixjlicy  or  program  for  the 
Ci'inmvinist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (2) 
that  such  recipient  country  is  not  rnnirolled 
bv  any  country  iiromntlnc  the  C(jmmunlst 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  Is  in  tlie  inter- 
est of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  (4)  that  the  President  notifies 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Cuinnilttee  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houf;e  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  Intention  t-j  ftirnlsh  such 
as.sistance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
que.stion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  gather  that  one  pur- 
pKD.se  of  the  amendment,  among  others. 
IS  to  provide  for  the  shipment  of  .-sur- 
pluses, such  as  grain,  into  Poland.  I 
ask  the  Senator  how  Poland  could  qualify 
under  wording  which  refers  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  or  any  country  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  or  commitment 
for  a  conque.st  of  the  world,  or  any 
country  which  is  controlled  by  a  coun- 
try engaged  in  such  conquest.  It  is  my 
under.standing  that  Poland  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Poland  is  a  controlled  country.  The 
best  evidence  of  that  fact  is  that  the 
Pole.s  who  are  not  Communists — prob- 
ably 95  percent  of  the  population — 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.  Does  the 
Stnator  feel  that  the  wording  of  his 
amendment  would  include  Poland '!'  It 
i.s  pretty  much  of  a  i,emantic  twist.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  we  are  indulging  m  a 
It'uislative  twist. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
comparison  with  other  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  there  is  a  degree  of 
independence,  somewhat  limited  I  will 
admit,  in  Poland.  I  point  out  that  the 
country  itself  is  about  9.5  percent  Catho- 
lic. The  people  of  the  country  are  still 
able  to  go  to  church  freely  and  unin- 
hibiledly.  even  though  there  is  no  re- 
li;?ious   teaching   in   the   .schools. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  cardinal  pri- 
mate for  Poland,  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
exercise.s  a  deeree — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "degree" — of  independence  in  the 
relations  between  church  and  state.  The 
church  is  not  dominated  by  the  state 
except  to  a  minor  degree.  In  effect,  the 
situation  of  the  Polish  people  is  quite 
difTerent  from  that  of  people  in  other 
captive  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  purpose  of  the  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion IS  to  try.  if  possible,  to  bring  about 
a  split  within  the  Soviet  bloc  and  to 
win  the  people  of  Poland  more  toward 
the  We.st. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  will  yield  further,  so 
that  I  may  pursue  th?  question  briefly. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  .SCOTT.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
the  proposed  aid  would  be  extended  also 
to  other  Communist  countries,  in  ad- 
dition to  Poland,  whirh  are  oehind  the 
Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  tho.se  coun- 
tries that  would  come  'vithin  the  provi- 
sion of  the  amendmen:,  and  to  which  the 


President,  under  the  authority  granted 
to  him,  would  see  fit  to  grant  such  aid. 
I  point  out  that,  by  and  large,  these 
appendages  in  the  amendment  were  con- 
tained in  the  Aid  Act  of  1954.  and  had 
been  reincorporated  in  the  Aid  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Under  the  amendment, 
would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  included  also  our  undying  friend 
and  fervent  ally,  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  Public  Law  480 
program  for  Yugoslavia,  and  therefore 
she  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  If  I  may  correct 
my  statement  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
is  a  proposal  for  a  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram for  Yugoslavia  on  a  tales  basis. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that,  whatever  happened,  we  did  not  for- 
get Yugoslavia,  one  of  our  most  valued 
allies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  Senators  may 
know  what  is  in  the  amendment,  and 
the  background  for  it.  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday,  as  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI, 
then  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche],  and  then  still  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  was  an 
across-the-board  amendment.  It  ap- 
plied to  every  statute  in  being,  includ- 
ing Public  Law  480,  which  confers  on 
the  President  power  to  deal  with  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  the  disposition  of 
the  surpluses  in  the  field  of  aid. 

I  discu.ssed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  made  the  point  yesterday  that 
it  was  not  within  his  contemplation  that 
It  should  apply  to  Public  Law  480.  If  I 
am  mistaken.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  him  correct  me  now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    COTTON.     Of    course    I    joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  ardent- 
ly .sought  to  work  for  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.     The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  I  said  at  the  time  I 
regretted  it  included  the  u.se  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses.    I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment because  I  have  long   felt — and  I 
glory  in  the  fact  that  we  have  laid  down 
the  precept  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
the   American   people — that  we   should 
not  take  taxpayers'  money  and  turn  it 
over  to  Communist  countries.    So  far  as 
the  use  of  food  is  concerned,  I  regret 
that  food  usually  is  sent  to  governments 
to  feed  ai-mies,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  people  in  a  country  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  for  use  by  those  people,  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  discretion.    I  would  not 
want    to    see    Congress    so   shackle    the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  in 
time  of  famine  or  in  time  of  difficulty 
the  word  would  go  out  to  the  world  that 
from  our  abundance  and  from  our  sur- 
pluses we  cannot  and  will  not  aid  starv- 
ing people  anywhere  in  the  world.    It  is 
not  consistent  with  the  American  ideal. 


Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  deals  only  with  food  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor s  statement,  let  me  recite  what  is 
contained  in  the  amendment.  First,  it 
deals  only  with  Public  Law  480.  and 
nothing  else.  Second,  it  provides  that 
the  President  will  not  be  prohibited  in 
rendering  a.^sistance  under  Public  Law 
480  if  he  makes  a  finding  which  includes 
four  items:  First,  that  the  recipient 
country  is  not  participating  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 
Second,  he  must  find  that  the  recipient 
country  is  not  controlled  by  any  country 
promoting  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world.  He  must  make  a  third  find- 
ing, that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
.-jecunty  of  the  United  States.  Then  the 
President  must  make  a  fourth  finding — 
although  it  is  not  really  a  finding — that 
he  must  notify  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  intention  to  furnish  such 
assistance. 

I  have  discus.=;ed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOopERl.  who  made  some  sugges- 
tions which  I  thou::ht  improved  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  discussed  it  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken]  whom  I  do  not  see  on 
the  floor  at  the  moment.  I  also  dis- 
cussed it.  in  part,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
All  of  these  Senators  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  have  stated  the  substance  of  the 
amendment.  The  purpose  is  to  untie  the 
Presidents  hands  only  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  our  surpluses  abroad. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  voted  against  the 
majority  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment yesterday.  I  believe  we  have 
shackled  the  President  most  unwisely  in 
any  attempt  to  win  over  Communists. 
However,  aside  from  that,  would  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  so  that  the  legislative 
history  may  be  clear,  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's finding,  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, will  be  conclusive,  and  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  give  notice  of  his  finding; 
but  that  his  finding,  nevertheless,  is  con- 
clusive under  the  qualification  set  forth 
in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  his  finding  is 
conclusive,  but  that  finding  can  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  appropriate  committee. 
However,  it  is  conclusive. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     It  is  conclusive. 
Mr.      JA"VITS.     The     Senator      from 
Montana    says    it    may    be    challenged. 
But  only  with  new  legislation.     Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  may  be  questioned; 
but  it  is  conclusive,  so  that  he  may  go 
ahead  and  give  the  aid,  although  he 
must  make  his  report.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  His  findings  are 
conclusive,  but  any  questions  raised  in 
either  committee  or  by  the  individual 
named  in  the  amendment  would  natu- 
rally be  taken  up  with  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  But  that  does  not  stop 
the  President's  giving  the  aid.  He  may 
give  the  aid  once  he  makes  the  finding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  that  the  amendment  is  said  to 
apply  purely  to  chapter  480  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
the  language  to  be  changed,  but  I  did 
have  an  amendment  of  my  own  which 
is  in  slightly  different  form.  What  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  is  that  at 
the  present  time,  or  at  least  during  the 
past  year  or  so,  medicines  and  the  like 
have  been  shipped  into  Poland,  for  vac- 
cinations, and  that  type  of  use.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  conference,  when  this 
subject  is  considered,  the  language  might 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  medicines, 
for  injections  against  smallpox  and 
other  diseases,  in  connection  with  pri- 
vately raised  funds.  I  hope  provision  to 
that  end  may  be  included  in  the  amend- 
ment. These  medicines  are  essential, 
and  probably  just  as  essential  in  some 
cases  as  food. 

I  know  the  Director  of  the  program, 
and  the  program  has  been  very  success- 
ful, particularly  in  Poland,  in  the  last 
year  or  so. 

I  should  like  to  have  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history  the  fact  that  while  this 
amendment  refers  to  chapter  480,  there 
should  be  a  change  made  in  the  lan- 
guage, possibly  in  conference,  which 
would  permit  private  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  medicines  which  are  going  into  coun- 
tries like  Poland. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  I  have  in  mind,  because  a 
printed  copy  of  the  amendment  is  not 
available,  and  I  would  not  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  get  into  the  situation  it  got  into 
2  or  3  weeks  ago  with  respect  to 
what  a  particular  amendment  provided. 

Are  these  four  conditions  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  read  in  the  con- 
junctive or  are  they  in  the  disjunctive? 
In  other  words,  must  all  of  the  four 
conditions  be  fulfilled  by  the  President 
before  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
can  go  into  effect?  The  original  amend- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  was  in  the  conjunctive.  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  all  four  conditions 
are  in  the  conjunctive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  they 
are  all  tied  together.  The  President 
mu.st  find :  first  and  second  and  third  and 
fourth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    And  then  report? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 


Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  line  7  of  the 
amendment,  as  mimeographed,  the  word 
"conquest"  is  used.  The  point  I  tried 
to  make  over  and  over  again  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  was  that  Yugoslavia 
and  Tito  are  undermining  our  position 
throughout  the  world  in  pressing  hard 
for  Communist  development  in  Com- 
munist countries,  trying  to  oppose  demo- 
cratic private  enterprise  development. 
Tito  is  not  attempting  to  do  this  by  con- 
quest, but  he  is  doing  it  by  other  means. 
Nevertheless,  the  Yugoslavian  party 
congress  has  represented  over  and  over 
again  that  it  believes  in  Communist 
domination  of  the  world. 

I  would  approve  of  the  amendment  if 
the  word  "conquest"  were  changed  to 
"domination,"  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  use  of  "conquest"  by  the  Yugo- 
slavian party  congress  in  its  present  at- 
titude, a^  expressed  so  vigorously  by 
Tito,  is  an  indication  that  Yugoslavia 
should  not  continue  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  "domination" 
were  used,  I  would  be  satisfied,  because 
vmtil  Yugoslavia  changed  her  attitude, 
she  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  we  move  into 
the  field  of  semantics,  "domination"  is 
not  exactly  a  word  of  art,  a  word  having 
precise  legal  meaning.  It  could  be  a 
"psychological"  conquest;  it  could  be  an 
"aggressive"  conquest.  I  think  that  the 
debate  which  is  now  taking  place  makes 
the  meaning  reasonably  clear.  We  dis- 
cussed the  question — a  little  bit.  at  least 
— and  finally  decided  that  "domination  ' 
might  offer  difficulty  if  a  question  of 
interpretation  arose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
would  interpret  "conquest"  as  he  has 
now — and  I  think  the  legislative  history 
is  important — and  would  also  include 
militant  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  Com- 
munist countries  to  subvert  democracy 
as  we  know  it,  and  to  undermine  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  that  country,  then 
I  would  accept  the  interpretation.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  modifica- 
tion of  what  I  would  ordinarily  have 
construed  "conquest"  to  mean — that  is, 
military  conquest. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  that  is  the  purpose 
and  objective,  and  the  facts  so  indicate. 
and  if  there  is  a  finding  to  that  effect, 
then,  of  course,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  seen 
the  amendment  as  it  is  now  proposed  by 
the  majority  leader.  A  moment  ago  I 
said  to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  from  my  personal 
standpoint  at  that  time,  I  tended  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  amendment.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
supported  the  Lausche  amendment  yes- 
terday, as  I  did,  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  being  to  deny  assistance  to 
Communist  areas  of  the  world.  I  still 
support  that  principle. 

However,  the  four  provisions  which 
are  now  contained  in  the  amendment  at 


the  desk  apply  only  to  Public  Law  480 
and  to  food.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  President  must  find  that  a  re- 
cipient country  is  not  participating  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  any  policy  or  pro- 
gram for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  second,  that  such  recipient  coun- 
try is  not  controlled  by  any  country  pro- 
moting the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  and  third,  and  fourth.  So  far  as 
I  can  sec,  this  language  gives  the  Presi- 
dent an  opportunity  to  use  Public  Law 
480  funds  or  material,  but  he  must  find 
that  the  country  receiving  such  aid  is 
not  directly  or  indirectly  participating 
in  any  such  Communist  program.  He 
must  find  also  that  that  country  is  not 
controlled  by  any  counti-y  which  is  pro- 
moting the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  want  to  veer  away  from  my 
position  that  80  Communist  countries 
are  trying  to  control  the  world  or  take 
over  the  world  or  are  participating  in 
such  activities.  I  feel,  after  reading  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  at  the  desk,  that 
it  meets  that  i.ssue.  It  prohibits  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds  and  foods  by 
any  country  that  is  either  participating 
in  such  a  program  for  world  domination 
or  is  controlled  by  a  country  which  is 
participating  in  or  is  advocating  such  a 
proaram. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  have 
the  fioor. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ala.'^ka. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Can  the  Senator 
a.ssure  us  that  under  this  amendment 
it  will  not  be  pos.'^ible  to  send  food  to 
Communist  China?  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  many  starving  people 
in  that  country  and  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  go  out  to  starving 
people.  But  we  should  know  that  food 
sent  to  Communist  China  will  not  go 
to  the  starving  Chinese  but  will  be  used 
by  the  tyrannical  rulers  for  their  own 
purposes.  Sending  food  there  will  mere- 
ly entrench  those  rulers. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  answer 
is;  Yes.  it  would  be  impossible  under 
this  amendment,  in  my  view,  to  send 
food  to  Communist  China. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  the  minority 
leader  agree  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  does  the  ma- 
jority leader  also  agree? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing-. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  So  the  language  of 
the  amendment  cannot  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  food,  which  is  a  weapwn, 
may  be  sent  to  Communist  China  to  aid 
starving  people.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  no  food  will  be  sent  to  Communist 
China,  where  it  would  merely  bolster  its 
ma.'^ters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Having  in  mind  the 
presentation  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper],  how  do 
we  now  send  aid  to  Communist  Poland, 
which  is  definitely  dominated  by  Mos- 
cow, in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
law  provides  that  aid  shall  not  be  given 
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to  any  country  which  is  dominated  by 
international  communism?  If  such  aid 
IS  now  being  given,  how  will  we  be  cer- 
tain that  under  this  supposed  safeguard 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  again?  My 
fir.st  question  is:  How  are  we  providing 
such  aid  now?  I  ask  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  supported 
the  amendment  of  the  S'^nator  from 
Ohio  yesterday.  I  was  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  it.  I  believe  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  will  do  just  as 
much. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  was  a  broad,  overall 
amendment.  The  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  one  which  relates 
strictly  to  Public  Law  480  food.  I  believe 
this  amendment,  with  respect  to  Public 
Law  480  food,  will  prov.de  a  prohibition 
equivalent  to  that  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
which  was  adopted  yesterday.  The 
President  must  find  th.at  the  recipient 
country  is  not  participating,  directly  or 
mdirectly,  in  any  project  which  has  as 
its  aim  world  domination  by  commu- 
nism. The  President  must  find  that  the 
recipient  country  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  another  country  that  is  engaged 
in  such  an  activity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  very  strong  prohibition. 

Of  course,  if  the  President  finds  other- 
wise, that  will  be  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  provides  a  prohibition 
against  the  grantmg  of  aid  unless  find- 
ings A,  B.  C.  and  D  are  made,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  findings  have 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  facts. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  the  bill  contains  a 
waiver  provision  which  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if 
he  finds  that  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  do  not  agree  to  the  blanket 
waiver  provision  there,  and  I  have  an 
amendment  on  that  score.  I  shall  bring 
up  the  amendment  shortly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  to 
me,  I  merely  wish  to  support  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  activities  undertaken  in  the 
fields  of  health,  health  care,  and  re- 
search. Let  me  point  out  that  some  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research,  particularly 
leukemia,  and  also  neurology,  are  under 
way  in  our  country  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 
I  do  not  care  who  makes  the  discoveries 
first,  but  surely  I  wish  to  be  among  the 
first  to  herald  such  achievements. 
Medical  research  results  in  benefits  for 
all  mankind;  it  knows  no  ideological  or 
linguistic  boundaries. 

However,  if  we  enact  legislation  such 
as  this,  we  shall  be  acting  against  the 
very  interests  of  humanity. 

One  of  the  greatest  medical  research 
institutions  of  this  type  is  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  another  is  at  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute,  in  New  York;  great 
re.<;earch  achievements  are  made  pos- 
sible by  means  of  such  activities. 


Furthermore,  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
not  result  in  the  closing  of  the  childrens 
hospital  in  Krakow,  Poland.  That  hos- 
pital is  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  had  a  continu- 
ing, personal  interest  in  this  hospital. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  if  we  rigidly 
carry  tlirough  with  this  action  we  will 
be  cutting  off  our  nose  lo  spite  our  face. 
We  will  be  telling  millions  of  our  broth- 
ers behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  their  fate,  that  we  put 
them  on  the  same  low  level  as  we  do  the 
governments  which  rule  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  interfere  with  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  at  this  time; 
but  I  want  the  legislative  record  to  be 
made  clear — and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  have  made  it 
clear — as  showing  that  this  language 
should  be  amended  in  conference,  so  as 
to  include  the  objective  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  obUgations  both 
to  the  Senate  and  to  my  conscience  and 
my  spirit,  and  I  favor  saving  lives.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  no  moral  right  to  deny 
scientists  and  doctors  an  opp>ortunity  to 
find  ariswers  to  the  great  killers;  but  I 
submit  that  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  we 
may  actually  deny  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

So  I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  shall  not  try 
to  have  the  Senate  amend  the  language 
it  has  adopted,  for  I  know  what  the  tem- 
per of  this  body  is.  But  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  shall  have  calm  judgment  when 
we  come  to  the  point  of  looking  over  this 
language,  so  that  we  shall  not  destroy 
our  attempts  to  build  these  most  im- 
portant relationships  with  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  know  that  the 
people  of  Poland  and  even  their  official 
representatives  have  many  times  spoken 
out  forthrightly  against  Soviet  ambi- 
tions for  world  domination.  We  know 
that  there  is  much  hidden  dissent  in 
Communist  countries.  But  we  should 
also  understand  that  the  withdrawal 
of  aid  will  not  encourage  this  dissent; 
it  will  only  make  it  easier  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  portray  us  as  avaricious 
capitalists  who  are  trv'ing  to  strangle  the 
Communist  world  by  every  means  avail- 
able. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  should  take 
hasty  action. 

Of  course,  I  support  the  spirit  of  this 
amendment,  although  I  say  that  when 
we  include  the  provision  "if  the  President 
finds  ( 1 )  that  a  recipient  country  is  not 
participating  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,"  the  President 
will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  stretching 
if  he  is  to  render  any  assistance:  and 
such  language  will  kill  off  many  activities 
which  now  are  doing  great  good. 

Every  time  an  American  periodical 
reaches  a  hbrary  in  Russia  it  carries 
there  the  message  of  freedom.  With  my 
own  eyes  I  have  seen  the  tremendous 
interests  that  Russians  have  for  every- 
thing American — for  our  cars,  our  books, 
our  gadgets.    Are  we  trying  to  close  the 


doors  to  reality?  Despite  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain we  have  made  much  progress  in 
prying  open  the  closed  Communist  so- 
ciety and  putting  it  on  the  defensive. 
Right  now  Khrushchev  is  having  a 
meeting  in  Moscow,  and  he  is  saying 
to  the  representatives  of  Poland  and  to 
the  other  Iron  Curtain  countries,  "We 
must  bind  ourselves  closer  together,  in 
order  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  European 
Common  Market."  He  is  teUing  them, 
"Look  at  what  the  Americans  are  doing. 
They  are  closing  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity. So  we  must  agree  to  have  even 
more  stringent  controls."  If  we  wanted 
to  pave  the  way  for  another  Stalin,  I 
say  we  could  do  no  better  than  wall  up 
the  Communist-dominated  world  in  an 
economic  ghetto  of  its  own. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment which  now  is  at  the  desk  be  held 
at  the  desk,  available  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  can 
any  Senator  name  a  single  communis- 
tically  controlled  country — Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  or  any  of  the  others — which  at 
the  moment  could  under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  receive  from  the 
President  food  under  PubUc  Law  480? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  question 
of  a  finding  of  fact. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  I  am  asking 
whether  any  Senator  can  state  now  that 
if  this  amendment  were  enacted  into 
law  and  were  in  effect,  the  President 
could  give  aid  under  Public  Law  480  to 
Poland,  Yugoslavia.  Cuba,  China,  or  any 
other  communistically  controlled  coun- 
try? Is  not  that  the  substance  of  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  President 
makes  an  affirmative  finding,  that  will 
settle  it,  and  it  can  be  done.  But  if  his^ 
finding  were  negative,  under  these  four 
proposals,  then  obviously  he  could  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion; Can  any  Senator  now  show  that 
any  communistic  countrj*  in  the  world 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  under 
this  amendment,  at  the  moment?  If  so. 
what  countries  could?  I  think  that  is 
the  test  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  com- 
parable language  has  been  carried  in 
the  authorization  acts  since  1954.  The 
language  was  reincorporated  in  the  au- 
thorization act  of  1961,  and  I  remember 
very  well  that  at  that  time  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  had  to 
make  an  affirmative  finding.  I  do  not 
recall — inasmuch  as  I  do  not  have  the 
language  before  me  at  this  time — 
w  hether  we  then  bound  it  quite  so  closely 
as  we  do  in  this  instance.  But  I  simply 
state  that  here  are  the  criteria  under 
which  the  findmg  would  be  made;  and 
aid  could  then  be  given,  if  there  were  not 
a  negative  finding. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  understand  the 
language  of  the  amendment;  but  again 
I  ask  whether  any  Senator  can  name 
one  communistic  country  which  could 
Qualily  under  this  amendment  at  this 
vcrv  moment.     I  am  not  talking  about 
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what  may  happen  In  the  futxu"e — but  at 
this  very  moment.  Could  Poland  qual- 
ify under  this  provision?  Could  Yugo- 
slavia? Could  Russia  itself?  Could 
Cuba?  Are  there  any  communistic  coun- 
tries which  now  would  be  able  to  qual- 
ify under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  matter  should 
not  be  prejudged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  here  laying  down 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  rendering 
of  the  assistance.  To  undertake  to  make 
that  judgment  here,  without  examining 
into  the  matter,  would  certainly  be 
prejudging  it,  and  would  cast  it  in  the 
wrong  mold,  in  my  judgment;  and  I  do 
not  propKwe  to  make  such  prejudgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor pointed  out  the  way  in  which  we 
should  consider  this  amendment.  But  I 
point  out  that  Yugoslavia  has  a  treaty 
with  Greece,  which  is  a  NATO  ally  of 
ours ;  and  anyone  who  has  talked  to  any 
of  the  defense  people  in  Greece  knows 
that  that  treaty  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  what  we  call  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Yugoslavia  were 
totally  under  the  domination  of  Soviet 
Russia,  there  would  be  no  treaty  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  or  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Italy,  both  of  which  are  NATO 
allies.  Nor  could  Yugoslavia  play  the 
active  role  in  the  U.N.  and  European 
economic  organizations  which  was  so 
rightly  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  day  before 
yesterday. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
correct  when  he  says  we  should  judge 
the  facts  at  the  time.  Surely  one  of 
the  facts  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  whether  complete  domination  of 
such  a  country  exists,  is  that  if  there 
were  domination  by  Soviet  Russia,  that 
would  not  permit  Yugoslavia  to  have  a 
treaty  with  Greece,  an  ally  of  the  United 
States;  neither  would  complete  Soviet 
domination  permit  the  activity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  because 
Catholicism  and  Christianity  are  inimi- 
cal to  communism  as  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time  in  opposition? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  control  of  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  time  is 
now  available? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  yielding  very  freely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Illmois  has  been  yielding  to  the  pro- 
ponents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
proponent  of  the  amendment.  However, 
I  shall  be  very  brief. 


I  think  the  Senate  is  undertaking  to 
correct  the  mistake  which  was  commit- 
ted yesterday.  I  refer  to  it  as  a  mistake, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
greatest  enemies  that  communism  finds 
within  her  borders  are  the  spark  and  de- 
sire for  religious  freedom  and  the  de- 
sire of  mankind — common  to  mankind 
everywhere — to  own  one's  own  property. 

I  think  that  the  aid  the  United  States 
Government  has  extended  to  Poland  has 
been  one  of  the  factors  most  instrumen- 
tal in  preserving  the  degree  of  religious 
freedom  that  still  flames  in  Poland. 

Let  me  point  out  further  to  my  col- 
leagues that  communism  has  failed  in 
the  most  basic  needs  of  life — the  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  only  country  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  that  has  shown 
an  increase  in  food  production  is  Po- 
land, and  it  is  in  Poland  where  the 
peasant  still  owns  his  land.  A  strange 
heresy  occurred  there  not  long  ago  when 
a  high  official  of  Communist  Russia  was 
\isiting  in  Poland.  He  publicly  paid 
tribute  to  the  increased  production  of 
food  under  the  prvate  ownership  of  land 
and  livestock  by  the  Polish  farmers. 

Let  me  point  out  another  heresy  to 
cormnunism.  Even  Mr.  Khrushchev  ad- 
vocated recently  that  it  might  be  of  ben- 
efit to  let  the  Russian  farmers  own  more 
of  their  livestock.  To  what  is  commu- 
nism coming? 

Through  American  aid  we  have  helped 
to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  religious  free- 
dom. We  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
privilege  of  the  Polish  farmer  to  have 
title  to  his  little  plot  of  land.  We  have 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  individ- 
ual political  freedom,  personal  dignity. 
and  an  eventual  return  to  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  adopt 
this  amendment  yesterday.  I  join  ^ 
this  attempt  at  a  partial  correction,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller  1. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  a 
question  or  two  in  view  of  his  comments 
regardmg  the  status  as  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Greece,  and  pointing  out  that 
if  Yugoslavia  were  under  the  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  would  be  no 
treaty  with  Greece. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  under  the 
control. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Under  the  control.  As 
I  read  this  amendment,  if  the  President 
"finds  that  a  recipient  coimtry" — and  let 
us  say  the  recipient  country  might  be 
Yugoslavia — "is  not  participating  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  any  policy  or  pro- 
gram for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world,"  then  Yugoslavia  could  re- 
ceive assistance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  this  amend- 
ment; yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assiune,  because  it  is 
generally  reported  that  Yugoslavia  com- 
munism is  not  the  world-conquest  type 
of  communism  which  the  Soviet  Union 
advocates,  under  this  amendment  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  President  to 
make  the  finding  that  Yugoslavia  could 
receive     assistance.    My     question     is 


whether  or  not  I  divine  the  Senator's 
reasoning  on  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  what  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois said.  I  think  it  would  require,  as 
the  lawyers  say.  a  de  novo  consideration 
by  the  President  on  the  basis  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  existed  at  the  time  any 
such  request  for  as.sistance  or  any  offer 
of  assistance  might  be  made. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  fac- 
tors— I  will  not  say  facts,  but  factors — 
that  would  be  brought  Into  consider- 
ation. First,  is  the  Yugoslavia  Commu- 
nist movement  considered  to  be  a  part  of 
the  international  Communist  movement 
in  terms  of  seeking  conquest  and  con- 
trol? Second,  does  the  Government  of 
YuRo.slavia  exercise  any  independence  of 
judgment  in  its  foreign  policy? 

Those  are  matters  which  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  who 
had  the  responsibility,  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration. 

I  merely  point  out  today  that,  so  far 
as  absolute  control  over  Yugoslavia  is 
concerned,  had  there  been  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  pa.st  years,  there  could  not 
have  been  a  treaty  with  Greece.  TJiat 
situation  may  change.  There  have  been 
developments  in  Yugoslavia  of  late  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
ven,-  worried  about,  and  I  have  so  said. 
So  circumstances  may  change.  But  I 
think  in  the  psist  years  there  has  been 
evidence  that  the  Yugoslav  Government 
was  acting  independently,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  by  the  historic  cir- 
cum.«tances.     It  is  also  my  view 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  happening' 
to  the  time  of  the  opposition?  All  I 
have  heard  is  the  time  of  the  opposition 
being  consumed  by  those  who  are  advo- 
cating the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  a  question  was 
put  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
he  entered  into  a  long  dissertation,  and 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  beins  con.sumed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  want? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  I  want  to  make 
sure  of  is  that  the  time  of  the  opposition 
is  not  gone. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  time  on  the  bill.  When  my  friend 
asked  for  a  minute,  it  was  a  fairly  long 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Quite  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  a  sena- 
torial minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  custom- 
ary that  when  both  the  majority  and 
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the  minority  leaders  join  in  a  position, 
the  control  of  the  time  in  opposition  to 
that  position  be  given  to  someone  else? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore a  ruling  is  laid  down,  I  wish  to  say 

1  shall  be  most  happy  to  turn  over  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
di-sposo  of  as  he  sees  fit,  and  I  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tlie  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  complete  my  comment  to  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Iowa.  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoreI.  It  seems  to  mc  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed  out 
some  very  important  developments  had 
taken  place  in  Poland.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  nationalism  in  Poland.  There 
has  been  a  degree  of  religious  freedom 
that  is  reassuring.  Tlierc  is  land  own- 
ership in  Poland.  There  are  Commu- 
nist principles  in  effect.  I  think  these 
ai-e  factors  which  the  President  may 
take  into  con.si deration:  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  make  the  judgment 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said,  it  is  an  Executive  re.sjwn.si- 
bility  that  will  have  to  be  fulfilled  under 
the  criteria  laid  down  under  the  law. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
m<-ntary  incjuiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Docs  a  Senator  jicld  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  lov,  a. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  difTiculty  that  could  be  dissi- 
pated by  employing,  instead  of  "the 
Communi.st  conquest  of  the  world." 
the  word  "communism."  Then  there 
would  be  no  question  that  Yugoslavia 
would  be  excluded.  If  we  desire  to  ex- 
clude Yugoslavia,  we  should  u.sc  words 
to  do  so.  If  we  do  not.  I  suppose  the 
amendment  should  be  aRiecd  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes.  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  assume 
the  President  is  asking  for  this  authority 
because  he  believes  that  situations  may 
arise,  where  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  Unitvd  States  to  provide  assistaiice 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  If  that  is  the 
puipose — and  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  reason  why  he  would  be  a&kmg  for 
this  authority — it  seems  to  me  that,  we 
ought  to  come  to  grips  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  provide  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  should  strike  these  vague 
findiiigs  the  President  is  required  to 
make  and  authorize  the  President  to 
furnish  aid  to  these  comitries  if  he  be- 
lieves it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3neld? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  possibilities 
that  the  Eastern  European  countries — 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia — may  assert 
greater  independence  of  the  Soviet 
Umon.  This  is  not  a  question  of  for- 
eign aid  or  of  food  alone,  important  as 
Uiey  are.  It  is  a  question  of  dealing  with 
our  total  foreign  policy,  and  of  giving  to 
the  President  maneuverability,  and 
flexibility,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
for  the  security  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  strike 
two  of  Uiesc  provisions,  and  permit  the 
President  to  make  decisions  if  he  finds  it 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  and  Mr.  SALTONSTALL 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CH.^VEZ.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  we  are  all  interested  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

There  are  nearly  200  million  people 
south  of  our  border  who  are  hungry. 
What  are  we  planning  to  do  about  those 
hungry  people.  Mr.  President? 

I  should  like  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  feed 
people,  and  I  shall  do  so  when  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  y:eld 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  1  Mr.  AncENl. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  interestmg  to  have  for  the 
Record  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
business  which  has  been  done  with  Yu- 
goslavia and  with  Poland,  in  the  past  few 
years,  particularly,  under  Public  Law 
480. 

During  the  past  6  years.  Poland  has 
purchased  from  us  750.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  Yugo.slavia  has  pm-chased  585.- 
000  bales  of  cotton.  For  fiscal  year  19G2. 
Poland  is  purchasing  92.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  Yugoslavia  is  purchasing  93,000 
bales  of  cotton. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  which  is  one  of 
the  other  larger  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries, the  figures  show  that  in  the  past  6 
years  Poland  has  purchased  119.520.890 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  Yugoslavia  has 
purchased  158,096  260  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  year  the  two  countries  are  purchas- 
ing approximately  60  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  this  country. 

All  of  this  is  not  sold  under  Public  Law 
480.  Part  of  it  is  sold  for  dollars,  and 
part  of  it  is  exported  under  title  I  and 
title  rv  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  fact  remains  that  if  we  did  not  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  utilizing  Public  Law 
480.  undoubtedly  we  would  be  unable  to 
sell  to  these  two  countries  for  dollars. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  a  consid- 
erable part  of  our  sales  to  these  coun- 
tries has  been  for  dollars,  but  Public  Law 
480  does  come  into  the  picture  and  helps 
to  effect  the  dollar  sales. 

I  have  given  the  figures  for  wheat  and 
cotton  only.  I  do  not  know  the  totals 
with  respect  to  other  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  these  two  countries.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  smaller.  If  any  Senator  is 
interested  in  the  wheat  and  cotton  busi- 


ness, he  ihould  realize  that  these  coun- 
tries are  two  of  our  large  miirkets. 

I  think  there  was  some  protest  on  the 
part  of  Poland  in  the  past  year  that  we 
required  them  to  pay  dollars  for  a  large 
percentage  of  what  they  purchased  from 
us.  but  nevertheless  we  are  doing  a  very 
extensive  business  for  dollars,  and  under 
Public  Law  480.  with  both  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut   IMr.  DoddI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gori].  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  his  argument, 
and  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  I  correctly 
understand  it.  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  my  own  attitude  about  it. 

Is  it  argued  that  Poland  is  producing 
sufficient  food  for  its  people  now? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  statement  I  made 
was  that  Poland  is  the  only  country  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  which  food  pro- 
duction has  been  increased.  I  believe 
that  to  be  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is.  in  fact,  a  food  deficit  area  or  a  food 
surplus  area.  I  know  that  some  food 
products  under  Public  Law  480  have  been 
going  to  Poland, 

Mr.  DODD.  Tlie  Senator  can  see  my 
point.  If  Poland  is  producing  enough 
food,  then  why  in  the  world  should  we 
ship  Poland  more?  Obviously  it  would 
not  be  sensible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
the  Senator  as  fully  as  I  have  informa- 
tion as  to  the  facts,  and  I  am  trying  to 
obtain  additional  information. 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  that  Po- 
land produced  sufficient  for  her  needs. 
It  may  be  that  she  does,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain categories.  In  any  event,  some  food 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  has 
been  going  to  Poland,  though  not  in 
larue  quantities. 

Whether  Poland  in  turn  has  sold  some 
of  her  own  commodities  which  individ- 
ually— such  as  potatoes — might  be  in 
surplus,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
meat  products  are  needed. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's answer. 

I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  we 
would  help  people  to  get  free  by  making 
tlieir  tyrant  masters  stronger.  Certain- 
ly, when  we  ship  food  to  a  Communist 
country,  I  think  everyone  in  the  Senate 
would  agree  that  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment gives  the  food  to  its  friends 
and  not  to  those  who  oppose  the  regime. 
This  is  the  first  principle  of  tyranny. 
How  in  the  world  can  it  be  argued  that 
we  will  make  people  more  free  under  a 
tyrannical  government  by  shipping  food 
to  the  tyrants  to  pass  out  as  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  is  that  the  people  in  some  way, 
despite  many  handicaps,  must  have  a 
way  of  learning  a  few  facts.  I  cite  to 
the  Senator  the  fact  that  when  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  visited  Warsaw. 
though  there  had  not  been  any  notice 
by  the  Government — without  a  single 
radio  broadcast,  without  a  single  news- 
paper notice  that  he  would  be  there — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  turned 
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out  and  applauded  him,  not  because  he 
was  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  not  because  he  was 
shipping  food,  but  because  the  Poles 
want  their  freedom,  and  they  knew  he 
represented  a  country  which  is  free. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  unable  to  say  ex- 
actly why  that  happened.  I  would 
assume  it  was  because  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  agree. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Polish  people  must 
have  known  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  a  friendship  for  them. 
In  some  way  they  must  have  known  we 
had  been  demonstrating  an  interest  in 
them  and  a  friendship  for  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  I  come  back  to  the  point  that 
it  is  difiBcult  for  me  to  comprehend  how 
we  can  say  we  are  helping  the  people 
under  these  tyrants  when  we  strengthen 
the  tyrants. 

Every  time  we  ship  food  or  fiber  or 
anything  of  value  to  these  countries,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  making  the 
governments  stronger,  in  the  sense  that 
they  then  at  least  have  food  to  pass  out 
to  the  people  to  whom  they  wish  to  give 
it?  They  then  are  not  faced  with  a 
problem  of  a  food  shortage,  which  is 
a  great  problem  for  many  governments, 
whether  they  be  free  or  tyrant. 

As  a  matter  of  logic,  my  point  is,  how 
in  the  world  can  it  be  argued  that  some- 
how we  help  to  weaken  a  tyrant  or  to 
make  stronger  the  enslaved  by  such  a 
process? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  think  one  important 
element  is  that  food  and  sustenance 
must  come  from  a  free  land  like  the 
United  States,  which  demonstrates  most 
dramatically  and  effectively  the  unwis- 
dom and  inefficiency  of  the  system  with 
which  they  are  afflicted. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  other  day  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  Khrushchev  said 
the  Russians  would  have  more  bombs 
and  less  butter.  Every  time  we  ship 
him  butter  he  will  have  more  to  spend 
on  bombs,  will  he  not? 

Is  it  not  true  that,  with  respect  to  any 
tyranny,  every  time  we  give  a  piece  of 
thread  or  a  kernel  of  grain  it  will  turn 
this  to  its  own  advantage?  It  will  make 
arms.  It  will  make  weapons.  It  will 
have  other  resources  to  use  against  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr  HUM- 
PHREY addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  The  real  weakness  of  the 
Communist  countries  is  in  the  area  of 
agriculture.  The  Communist  coimtries 
cannot  produce  enough  food.  As  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  so  well 
pointed  out.  that  is  true  in  Red  China. 
Russia,  and  throughout  the  Communist 
world.  Our  great  strength  is  food.  As 
the  Senator  said,  when  we  give  such 
countries  food,  or  fiber,  whether  it  is  a 
kernel  of  grain  or  a  piece  of  tluead.  the 


fact  is  that  such  a  gift  gives  the  recipi- 
ent country  an  advantage. 

Mr.  DODD.     And  they  boast  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  boast  about  it 
and  they  use  it.  Of  course,  they  use  the 
supplies.  If  nothing  else,  the  food  and 
fiber  give  the  people  more  strength  and 
vitality  to  work  against  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  can  understand  that 
perhaps  there  are  compelling  reasons 
why  the  President  would  want  latitude  in 
the  program.  I  am  not  interested  in 
taking  it  away  from  him.  I  have  too 
much  confidence  in  him.  But  my  pomt 
is  that  it  is  utterly  illogical  that  we 
should  direct  products  to  those  coun- 
tries in  order  to  weaken  the  tyrant  or  to 
make  strong  the  enslaved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  too  much  of  :he  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition, because  the  opposition  has  not 
had  much  time  to  debate  its  side  of  the 
issue.  I  believe  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

The  Senator   from  Connecticut    I  Mr 
DoDDi  is  a  very  reasonable  man.    I  think 
he    knows   of   my    real   respect   for   his 
views. 

Mr.  DODD.  Indeed  I  do:  and  I  am 
grateful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  There  is  a  calcu- 
lated risk  in  everything  we  do  here.  But 
I  wish  to  speak  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  a  moment.  On  several  oc- 
casions when  the  former  administration 
came  to  Congress  and  asked  for  special 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland — the 
same  Yugoslavia,  the  same  Poland,  the 
same  Gomulka.  the  same  Tito — Demo- 
crat after  Democra'.  supported  President 
Ei.senhower.  I  think  President  Eisen- 
hower was  right.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  that. 

Now  President  Kennedy  ha.s  a.sked 
members  of  his  party.  ufX)n  whom  he  de- 
pends, to  give  him  the  same  latitude  and 
the  same  flexibility  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  same  problems.  It  is  proposed  that 
we  say,  "No." 

I  believe  the  former  administration 
made  some  inroads  that  were  rather 
significant.  For  example,  in  Poland  the 
Voice  of  America  is  not  jammed.  It 
can  be  listened  to  at  any  place  in  that 
countiT- 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  in  Poland 
that  the  food  comes  from  the  United 
States.  The  CARE  program  was  opera- 
tive in  Yugoslavia  even  to  the  extent  that 
CARE  supervised  the  actual  distribution 
of  American  food  into  the  villages. 

Fui'thermore.  one  can  go  into  Polish 
libraries,  in  Warsaw  .  as  this  Senator  has 
done,  and  pick  up  magazines  that  we 
read  in  America.  American  books  can 
be  found  in  those  libraries.  They  can- 
not be  found  in  Moscow,  but  they  can 
be  found  in  Warsaw. 

This  fall  there  will  be  a  great  meet- 
ing of  leading  phyiiicians  of  the  world 
at  the  University  o.:"  Krakow,  the  oldest 
university  in  Eurojie.  We  have  made 
an  impact  in  that  country. 

Frankly,  the  program  is  a  calculated 
one.    Who  knows  what  will  happen?    I 


defy  any  Senator  to  show  me  an  in- 
stance in  which  hunger  has  destroyed 
communism. 

I  beg  any  Senator  to  give  me  any 
evidence  of  an  instance  in  which  vast 
human  mi.sery  that  takes  the  lives  of 
innocent  people  has  ever  destroyed  com- 
munism. It  did  not  destroy  it  in  China. 
It  did  not  destroy  it  in  Russia.  It  will 
not  destroy  it  in  Poland.  TTie  only  way 
I  know  to  win  people  is  with  love  and 
fair  play. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
i^cst  that  the  Senator  take  additional 
time. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  have  said 
enoufih. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  3  minutes. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  .same  Tito  with  whom  we  dealt 
m  past  years.  Anyone  who  has  followed 
what  Tito  has  said  in  the  past  few  years, 
his  pronouncements  and  his  actions, 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  same  Tito  that 
we  dealt  with  10  or  12  years  ago.  or 
even  5  or  6  years  ago.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  different  Tito,  and  a  different 
.situation. 

UnfoMunately.  it  is  a  great  illusion  on 
the  pai  t  of  too  many  Senators  and  too 
many  members  of  the  press  that  he  is 
tiie  .same  man.  He  is  not.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Stalin.  He  is  a  close  ally 
of  Khrushchf'v. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  a^k 
tiie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  what  he 
thinks  about  Khrushchev's  attitude  to- 
ward Stalin  How  does  the  Senator 
think  Khrushchev  ^^ot  into  office?  He 
was  not  playing  "footsie  "  with  Stalin. 
He  df-nounced  him.  He  came  into  power 
by  denouncing  Stalin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin.  to  which  I  should  like  to  have 
the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
is  that  Tito  was  oppo.sed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  back  in  1951  and  1952.  He  is  no 
loniit  r  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
arc.  He  is  working  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  undermining  our  position  in 
country  after  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  this  moment  there  is 
underway  in  Moscow  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance. 
The  council  is  undertaking  to  counter 
the  Common  Market  and  the  system  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  free  world. 
Tito  IS  not  a  member  of  that  council. 
He  IS  not  permitted  to  be  a  member. 
The  principal  commerce  of  Yugoslavia  is 
not  with  the  Communist  bloc  but  with 
the  free  world. 

In  fact.  70  percent  of  Yugoslavia's 
trade  is  with  the  West. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  a  moment.  Be- 
fore I  do  so.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  Senators  that  while  Tito  may  not 
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be  in  Moscow,  the  fact  Is  that  Tito  has 
worked  in  country  afUir  country — in 
Africa  and  in  Asia — to  undermine  our 
position.  Any  Senator  who  reads  Tito's 
speech  at  Belgrade  on  September  3  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
Tito  is  as  stern,  devastating,  and  em- 
phatic a  critic  of  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  is  Khru- 
shchev. There  is  no  difference,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  Tito,  he  does  not  have 
missiles  to  rattle,  and  Tito  is  not  in  a 
position  to  engage  in  a  military  conquest. 
But  over  and  over  again  Tito  has  said 
that  he  believes  in  world  communism. 
He  believes  in  militant  world  commu- 
nism. He  calls  it  international  proletar- 
ianism.  He  believes  that  promotion  of 
world  Communist  revolution  is  the  mis- 
sion of  Yugoslavia.  I  say  we  should  not 
give  aid  to  that  kind  of  countrj'- 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Sen- 
ators who  favor  the  amendment  argue 
that  we  should  give  aid  to  Poland  and  to 
Yugoslavia,  whereas  a  half  hour  ago  the 
amendment  was  interpreted  as  one  which 
would  prohibit  aid  to  countries  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  to  set  the  record 
straight,  Yugoslavia  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  council  now  meeting  in 
Moscow.  It  was  denied  membership.  I 
do  not  rise  to  defend  all  that  Tito  has 
done  or  has  not  done.  Neither  do  I  rise 
to  give  any  assurance  that  the  program 
would  be  100  percent  succe.s.sful.  But 
I  think  it  has  been  helpful  in  encourag- 
ing a  deviation  by  Yugoslavia. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
yield  further,  the  basic  point  with  me  is 
that  if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  so  that  no  entice- 
ment for  schisms  within  the  Communist 
bloc  can  be  held  out.  if  the  only  attempt 
at  subversion,  penetration,  and  persua- 
sion mu.st  be  directed  against  us  and  we 
can  do  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,  we 
can  have  small  hope  of  winning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  My  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  that  during 
the  past  12  years  we  have  given  Tito 
$2  billion  worth  of  aid.  What  have  we 
to  show  for  it?  Is  Tito  now  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  further  away  from  that 
country?  is  he  closer  to  our  position  or 
further  away?  12  years  ago,  when  we 
started  the  aid  program.  Tito  was  op- 
po.sed to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  be- 
come closer  and  closer  to  it.  If  that 
practical  experience  makes  any  sense  at 
all,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  kind 
of  aid  we  have  been  giving  Tito  will  not 
win  his  support  or  friendship. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  granting  of  aid 
to  Tito,  admittedly  a  Communist,  who 
has  rep>eatedly  declared  that  the  world 
must  be  communized,  is  an  inducement 
to  the  nations  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Far  East,  to  follow  Tito. 
He  is  their  leader,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though he  is  a  CommunLst  and  controls 


a  Communist  government,  the  United 
States  has  for  15  years  provided  him 
with  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  has  made  the 
statement  that  our  aid  has  caused  a  de- 
viation of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
from  the  Communist  orbit. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  said  it  had  encouraged 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  cause  for  the 
deviation  is  that  there  are  15  million 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  who  beUeve 
in  God,  who  want  to  own  the  possessions 
of  their  farms,  who  want  to  live  as  dig- 
nified human  beings,  and  who  want  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  yoke  that 
Tito  has  placed  up>on  them.  He,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  as  a  matter 
of  opportunism,  took  our  aid,  knowing 
that  he  could  not  fulfill  his  commitment 
to  provide  a  better  life  and  provide  more 
food,  and  knowing  that  if  he  did  not 
provide  food  his  government  would  fall. 

Being  in  that  predicament,  he  turned 
from  Moscow  to  the  United  States.  We 
lifted  him  up  at  the  moment  when  he 
could  not  fulfill  his  obligations  with 
his  communistic  form  of  goverrmient. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
Senate  in  the  desire  to  help  the  hungry 
and  the  starving.  However,  I  have  an 
obligation  to  my  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  those  who 
say,  "Help  the  Communists.  By  help- 
ing the  Communists  we  help  the  United 
States."    That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. No  one  can  give  me  that  sop. 
Communism  intends  to  dominate  the 
world.  When  we  help  a  Communist 
form  of  government,  we  are  undennin- 
ing  the  security  and  the  structure  of  our 
own  country.  I  cannot  see  it  in  any 
other  way. 

Is  Gomulka.  of  Poland,  our  friend'' 
Is  the  Polish  Government  friendly? 
Everyone  knows  what  happened  at  the 
Poznan  riots,  when  workers  and  stu- 
dents gathered  and  marched  down  the 
streets  yelling  "Leba!  Leba!  Give  me 
bread!  Give  me  bread!"  The  Polish 
Government  suppressed  them.  They 
wanted  bread.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment could  not  provide  it  for  them. 
That  is  what  caused  them  to  rise.  Of 
course  they  were  shot  down  and  put  to 
death. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Hungarj*. 
I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  Hungarian 
people  should  not  be  entitled  to  aid. 
Have  there  been  any  nobler  patriots, 
fighters  for  freedom,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  than  the  Hungarian  people?  We 
have  not  given  it  to  them,  I  suppose, 
because  it  is  said  that  Gomulka  in  Po- 
land is  not  subject  to  Russian  domina- 
tion, but  that  the  Hungarian.  Kadar.  is. 
I  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  Mr. 
President.  They  are  Communists.  Re- 
peatedly they   have  avowed  that  they 


will  not  be  content  until  the  world  is 
Communist. 

I  respect  the  integrity  of  what  has 
been  said.  I  do  not  respect  the  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  by  giving 
Communist  governments  help,  thus 
relieving  them  of  their  responsibility  to 
solve  their  problems,  we  are  helping  our 
country. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  thought. 
How  are  the  Communist  governments 
going  to  fall?  We  will  not  go  into  their 
lands.  We  indicated  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Budapest  insurrection.  We  indi- 
cated it  in  Poznan.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
collapse,  it  must  come  from  the  people 
within  the  nation  rising,  saying,  "You 
have  not  provided  us  with  those  things 
that  we  need  in  life." 

They  will  never  rise  if  we  keep  givir^ 
the  Commuiust  governments  the  things 
that  the  Communist  governments  can- 
not produce  and  the  things  which  the 
people  want  and  need. 

One  word  further  on  the  amendment. 
Tlie  amendment  is  nothing  more  than 
a  redeclaration  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
prior  to  yesterday's  adoption  of  the 
Lausciie  amendment.  It  is  nothing  else. 
Under  existing  law,  in  order  to  provide 
aid  under  Public  Law  480,  the  President 
must  find  that  a  country  continues  to 
maintain  its  independence.  In  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  to  Poland,  the  finding  has  to 
be  made  that  the  Polish  Goverrmient 
maintains  independence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  additional  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ^neld  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Where  is  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Polish  Government  from  the 
domination  of  Moscow? 

That  finding  was  made,  namely,  that 
it  is  an  independent  government  free 
from  the  domination  of  Moscow. 

Secondly,  the  President  must  deter- 
mine that  the  Nation  is  not  participating 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  the  world.  On  that 
score,  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Marxian  philosophy,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly avowed  by  Tito,  as  being  his 
philosophy,  states  that  there  shall  be  no 
rest  and  no  peace  imtil  all  the  world 
is  communized. 

I  ask  when,  if  ever,  has  Tito  repudiated 
the  Marxian  philosophy?  The  onl>"  dif- 
ference is  tliat  he  claims  that  there  shall 
be  a  conimunization  along  national  lines, 
instead  of  on  the  basis  of  internationally 
controlled   communism  out  of  Moscow. 

Third,  the  President  must  determine 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Give  help  to  the  enemy  government. 
Lift  it  from  its  crumbling  position.  Thus 
do  we  aid  the  youth  of  our  country. 

To  me,  this  is  more  than  a  momentary 
issue  concerning  the  problem  in  Commu- 
nist dominated  countries.  I  want  to 
feed  those  people.  I  have  relatives  in 
Yugoslavia — full  cousins.  But  I  have  a 
love  for  the  children  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  me  the  primary  course  must  be 
one  which  will  insure  our  life;  and  w^hen 
our  life  is  insured,  ultimately  we  will  be 
able  to  give  to  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians, 
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the  Rumanians,  the  Czechoslovaks,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Slavs,  the  Croats,  and 
the  Serbs  not  only  food  for  their  body, 
but  spiritual  food  as  well — that  spiritual 
food  consisting  mainly  of  the  ability  to 
live  as  dignified  human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
nothing  more  than  a  redeclaration  of 
what  was  changed  yesterday.  What  I 
said  yesterday  is  equally  applicable  to 
this  amendment.  It  is  on  that  basis  that 
I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  this 
amendment  properly  come  before  the 
Senate,  if  it  is  merely  a  redeclaration  of 
what  the  law  was  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Lausche  amendment  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  the  amendment  is  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  only  question  before  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Chair  wish 
to  say  something  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
purport  of  the  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
is  in  order,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide  whether  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment 
contained  the  identical  words  of  the  law 
as  it  was  repealed  yesterday  by  the 
Lausche  amendment,  would  the  proposal 
of  today  be  in  order? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair    cannot    answer    a    hypothetical 
question.     The   amendment   before   the 
^  Senate  at  this  time  is  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  in  order.  All 
right. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  my  judgment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  made  one  of  the 
great  .speeches  in  this  body,  great  for 
its  logic  and  eloquence. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  Tito 
is  running  a  foreign  aid  program  of  his 
own? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tito  is  running  a  for- 
eign aid  program  of  his  own.  He  is 
running  it  in  Africa,  and  I  think  it  goes 
even  beyond  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  How  in  the  world  can 
we  justify  giving  aid  to  Tito,  of  all  peo- 
ple, if  he  is  handing  out  foreign  aid 
from  his  own  treasury  to  further  the 
Communist  cause?  Certainly  he  does 
not  give  foreign  aid  to  any  free  world 
country,  does  he? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  he 
does. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  think  I  can  say  cate- 
gorically that  he  does  not.  To  me. 
this  amendment  {;eems  to  compound  the 
blunder  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  college  professor  of 
Slovenia  went  to  Pakistan  to  teach. 
While  teaching  in  Pakistan  he  came  into 
contact  with  many  of  the  Pakistanian 
leaders.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  Pakistan  was  leaning  more 
and  more  toward  accepting  a  Tito  type 
of  government. 

I  make  this  statement  in  connection 
with  my  contention  that  by  giving  aid 
to  Communist  countries,  we  are  encour- 
aging all  of  the  emerging  nations  to  look 
favorably  upon  t.?ie  Tito  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  support  the  stiitement  just  made  by 
the  Senat-or  from  Ohio,  and  I  support  it 
explicitly. 

Recently,  Georce  Bailey,  writing  in 
the  Reporter,  said 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  into 
the  natural  antlcclonlal  reaction  is  the 
greatest  service  the;  Yugoslav  regime  has 
made  to  the  Communist  cause 

In  an  article  I  cited  yesterday,  which 
was  written  by  Milorad  Drachkovitch  for 
Orbis.  published  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  tiie  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute,  this  statement  wa.s 
made . 

One  of  the  ironic  paradoxes  of  our  time 
is  that  at  least  paj-t  of  the  generous  eco- 
nomic assistance  gl\en  by  the  United  Stafs 
to  Yugoslavia  as  u  calculated  gamble  ti 
weaken  the  Communist  bloc  is  used  by  Tito 
to  undermine  Westttrn  power  and  influence 
in  the  gray  zones  of  southeast  A.«:ia,  Africa, 
and,  less  directly.  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDj  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mi 
Lausche)  are  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  question  that  Tito  has  his  own 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  a  program  for 
the  advancement  of  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  eloquent  argument.  It  i.s 
an  argument  which  I  think  should  be 
convincing  to  anyone.  I  supplement  it 
by  asking:  Is  it  not  true  that  it  wa.s 
Yugoslavia  which  delivered  Imre  Nagy 
into  the  hands  of  Khrushchev's  mur- 
derers? Was  it  not  in  Belgrade  that  the 
so-called  uncommitted  countries  met  and 
castigated  Western  colonialism,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  rape  of  Tibet  and 
Hungary? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  can  only  answer 
that  question  by  saying  that  my  recol- 
lection is  that  sanctuary  was  given  to 
nuns  from  Yugoslavia  in  our  embassy 
in  Budapest. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  know  how, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
be  said  that  Yugoslavia  is  pro-Western 
or  pro-American,  or  is  even  inclined  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  United  States  ?ives  food  to 
Yugoslavia  and  I'oland,  and   if  hungry 


people  are  fed.  I  ask,  Does  not  that  make 
the  people  more  content  with  their  lot? 
Is  it  not  unlikely  that  people  will  rebel 
against  the  established  order  if  they  are 
content  with  their  lot? 

I  think  we  should  not  retreat  from  the 
position  we  established  yesterday.  We 
have  heard  some  comment  from  the 
State  Department  that  that  action  will 
be  interpreted  as  an  abandonment  by 
the  United  States  of  the  captive  people. 
I  interpret  it  in  just  the  opposite  way. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  down  their  gov- 
ernments. By  helping  them,  we  will  not 
hasten  the  day  when  the  monolith  will 
crack  from  within. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Talk  to  the  refugees 
fiom  Yugoslavia,  be  they  Croats  or  Serbs 
or  Slovenes.  Talk  to  them  in  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago.  Cleveland,  or  Minnesota.  Talk 
to  the  individuals  who  have  fled  from 
communism.  They  will  say  we  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake  every  day  by  giving  aid 
to  the  Communist  governments  which 
are  keeping  their  people  in  thralldom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  not 
simply  to  wipe  out  what  was  done  by 
the  Senate  yesterday.  It  is  true  that 
the  amendment  will  still  leave  in  the 
bill  a  prohibition  against  providing  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  As  I 
under.stand.  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  Public  Law  480  and  to  food  ship- 
ments. So  if  the  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  mean 
thot  all  that  wa.s  achieved  yesterday  will 
be  wiped  out. 

However.  Senators  who  favor  the 
amendment  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  action  taken  yesterday  will  interfere 
with  the  maneuverability  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  admire  and 
respect  the  President;  in  most  respects 
I  support  him.  However,  the  law  has 
been  interpreted  clearly  by  the  President 
now  as  permitting  him  to  sell  food  under 
Public  Law  480  to  Poland,  in  .spite  of 
the  clear  provision  in  the  law  that  no 
a.s.sistance  shall  be  furnished  under  the 
act  to  any  government  of  any  country 
unle.ss  the  President  detei-mines  that 
such  country  is  not  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

We  all  know  that  Poland  is  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement.  If  it  is  not,  then 
no  country  is. 

Therefore,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  feels  that  Public  Law  480  should 
be  made  available  to  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land. That  is  the  issue.  If  the  amend- 
ment .shall  be  adopted,  aid  will  be  made 
available  to  those  countries.  We  know 
it  will  be  made  available.  We  have  a 
complete  history  of  such  a  procedure. 

If  the  amendment  shall  be  defeated— 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated — then  food 
will  not  be  made  available.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  J,  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche  I 
have  so  well  said,  probabK  the  best  in- 
.strument  for  peace  that  we  have  on  our 
side  is  food — our  abundance  of  food,  the 
ability  to  produce  it,  and  the  stark  fail- 
ure of  the  Communists  to  match  our 
agricultural  ability  and  abundance. 
Thi.s  is  why  Communist  China  is  declin- 
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ing  and  is  losing  her  power,  and  it  is 
also  why  Russia  is  havins  so  much 
trouble. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  not  it  be  a  little 
fatuous  for  us  to  believe  that  if  we  gave 
food  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  would  not 
only  permit  the  people  there  to  use  that 
food,  but  al.so  would  encourage  them  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  was  kindly 
di.sposed  toward  them,  and  thus  would 
help  create  a  better  feeling  toward  the 
We.st? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  correct.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  question  that  whatever  we 
give  to  Poland  does  help  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; and  there  is  also  no  question  that 
Poland  exports  a  great  deal  of  her  agri- 
cultural products  to  Russia  and  to  other 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  opposed  the  foreign  aid 
profjram  as  now  established  and  admin- 
i.stered,  because  in  my  judgment  it  pic- 
tures the  United  States  in  a  very  un- 
fortunate way  to  peoples  around  the 
world.  It  pictures  the  United  States  as 
a  bewildered  old  gentleman  who  is  run- 
ning to  and  fro.  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  .scattering  the  patrimony  of  his 
people  among  99  nation.^,  re^jardless  of 
whether  those  nations  are  friends  or  are 
neutralists  or  arc  potential  foes,  and  is 
doin;;  .so  under  tlie  delusion  that  he  can 
buy  friends  and  purchase  peace. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the 
policy — which  has  prevailed  for  some 
year.s — of  giving  aid  to  Communist  dic- 
tators and  Communist  nations  is  the 
hemht  of  folly. 

It  is  quite  conceivable.  Mr  President, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  $2,500 
million  or  more  of  foreign  aid  which  was 
given  to  Tito  by  the  United  States,  under 
the  beguilements  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  people  of  Yugoslavia  might 
today  be  enjoying  freedom  from  Com- 
munist rule  at  this  moment.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
declare,  in  one  breath.  "We  are  opposed 
to  communi.sm."  but  thrn  to  in.sist.  in 
the  next  breath,  that  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  mu.st  be 
used  to  a.ssi.":!  Com'.iunist  dictators  such 
as  Tito,  to  forge  all  the  tighter  the 
cb.ains  of  communirm  on  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago.  after 
the  United  States  had  begun  foreign  aid 
to  Tito  and  had  assisted  him  in  forming 
the  largest  army  in  Europe  outside  of 
Ru.ssia.  Tito  went  to  Moscow  and  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  .said  he  would  never 
again  be  separated  from  Russia.  Within 
4  or  5  weeks  after  that  time,  a  debate 
occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  wiiich  we  threatened  to  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  Tito.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  was  induced  by  the  ar- 
guments  now  being  mffde  by   the  pro- 


ponents of  this  amendment  to  pass  a 
foreign  aid  bill  providing,  in  substance, 
that  in  the  di-scretion  of  the  President, 
foreign  aid  to  Tito  could  be  continued. 
And  it  was  continued  ever  since. 

Within  the  past  year.  Tito  has  in- 
vited to  Belgrade,  his  capital,  neutral- 
ists from  all  around  the  earth.  He  in- 
vited them  there  when  the  Berlin  crisis 
was  at  fever  heat.  In  welcoming  the 
delegates  to  Belgrade,  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  neutralists,  and  in  it  he  stated. 
In  substance,  that  Russia  was  right  and 
the  United  States  was  wrong  in  the  con- 
troversy about  Berlin.  Yet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  face  of  that  fact,  it  is  here 
proposed  and  urged  upon  the  Senate 
that  we  give  aid  to  the  Communist  dic- 
tator of  a  country  who  has  declared  that 
Russia  is  right  and  the  United  States  is 
wrong  about  Berlin. 

I  expect  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  the  exten- 
sion of  foreign  aid  to  a  Communist  dic- 
tator such  as  Tito  not  only  belies  our 
declaration  that  we  are  unalterably 
opix)sed  to  communism,  but  also  serves 
to  fasten  all  the  tighter  the  chains  of 
communism  upon  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia, who,  but  for  the  aid  the  United 
States  has  given  Tito,  might  this  very 
day  be  free  and  entitled  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  con.sciences. 

Mr  DIRKSFJ^.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  myself  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  aspects  of  foreign  policy 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
found  fault,  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  However, 
in  any  showdown — and  this  is  one — I  be- 
lieve I  have  always  subordinated  my  per- 
sonal opinion;  and  I  have  gone  along 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  done  so  because,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  President  is  the  one  man  who 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  have  made  my  final  de- 
cisions in  support  of  him  because,  first. 
I  believe  that  any  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est trust  and  respect  of  the  Senate,  and, 
second,  because  I  know  that  he  has  ac- 
cess to  information  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  me;  and  it  is  information  on 
which  he.  in  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation,  has  to  make  the  critical  de- 
cisions. 

Many  of  these  decisions  are.  I  know, 
politically  unpalatable.  They  are  diffi- 
cult to  explain  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  They  are  even  more  diflB- 
cult  to  explain  to  the  people  in  our  home 
States,  who  lack  the  time  to  study  the 
intricacies  and  complexities  of  the  grave 
Questions  of  foreign  relations. 


When  we  go  home,  do  we  explain  to 
our  people  that  what  we  really  voted  to 
cut  off  was  surplus  foods  which  were 
going  to  feed  people  in  need;  or  do  we 
explain,  further,  that  our  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  might  under  certain 
circumstances  do  untold  mischief  to  the 
President's  efforts  to  maintain  and  to 
adjust  the  delicate  balance  of  forces 
throughout  the  world,  which  he  under- 
stands far  more  fully  than  does  any 
one  of  us.  and  on  which  literally  depends 
the  life  or  the  death  of  tens  of  millions 
of  people,  including  Americans? 

There  have  been  times — and  I  speak 
very  personally  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter— when  information  which  has  been 
made  available  to  the  leadership  could 
not.  without  detriment  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation,  have  been  made  public, 
even  under  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
cii  cumstances.  In  instances  of  that  kind 
we  have  to  place  our  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  constitutionally  elected 
Chief  of  State  of  this  Government.  We 
have  to  be  prepared  to  take  whatever 
political  consequences  are  entailed,  be- 
cause the  welfare  of  the  country  mu.'-t 
always  come  ahead  of  the  political  wel- 
fare of  any  individual  Member  of  this 
body. 

Over  the  years  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  in  opposition  to  our  policy 
in  rejiard  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  It 
is  easy  to  vote  that  opposition;  but  to  do 
so  would  mean  to  ignore  the  factors 
which  all  along  indicated  discontent  and 
disagreement  within  those  countries 
with  the  monolithic  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  indicated  tendencies  to 
break  away,  and  tendencies  to  follow 
a  more  independent  national  course, 
even  though  perhaps  in  small  degree. 

Can  it  be  other  than  in  the  interests 
of  this  Nation,  wherever  possible,  to 
further  and  encourage  splits  or  break- 
aways in  the  monolithic  nature  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  do  so  with  our  eyes 
open  to  the  fact  that  these  countries  are 
.still  Cummunist  controlled  so  far  as  then- 
governments  are  concerned,  but  I  would 
daresay  not  Communist  controlled  so  far 
as  their  regimented  people  are  concerned. 

If  we  want  to  do  what  we  can.  espe- 
cially m  Ea.stern  Europe,  to  break  down 
the  monolithic  Soviet  structure  built  by 
Stalin,  and  to  let  in  a  little  of  the  air 
of  freedom,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  continue  the  policy 
started  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Truman  in  the  cases  of  Poland  and  Yu- 
goslavia, and  continued  by  President 
Kennedy,  by  giving  him  the  tools  which 
lie  says  he  must  have.  Not  to  do  so,  in 
my  opinion,  may  well  force  Yugoslavia 
back  into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  reduce 
whatever  hopes  the  Polish  people  have 
of  breaking  away  from  control  by  Mos- 
cow. So  as  we  go  home,  the  fact  is  that 
all  we  have  done  is  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  in  carrying  on  the  real  struggle 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

There  are  no  funds  in  this  amendment 
for  Yugoslavia.  There  was  a  possibility. 
as  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1  stated  on  yesterday  that  there 
might  be  a  $10  million  loan,  not  a  grant, 
under  the  Development  Fund  for  that 
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country;  but  even  this  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  discretion  and  control  of 
the  President  and  would  be  carried  out 
within  the  confines  of  the  authority 
granted  to  him  under  this  act  this  year, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  years  gone  by 
under  two  other  Presidents.  But  what 
the  Senate  did  yesterday  will  insure  that 
$80  million  in  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities which  were  destined  to  be  sold — 
not  given,  but  sold — to  Yugoslavia  to 
feed  some  hungry  people  will  stay,  in- 
stead, to  rot  in  the  storage  bins  with  the 
costs  of  storage  being  met  by  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  Similarly  in  Poland  what 
is  entailed  is  largely  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  local  cur- 
rencies to  help  the  Polish  r>eople.  perhaps 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
million  in  food. 

What  the  results  of  the  action  on  yes- 
terday would  achieve,  in  effect,  would  be 
to  throw  away  whatever  results  have 
been  achieved  under  two  previous  Pres- 
idents and  last  year  under  our  present 
President  to  modify  the  totalitarian 
structure  of  Eastern  Europe. 

These  are  factors  which  I  would  hope 
my  colleagues  would  consider  in  their 
study  and  consideration  of  the  proposal 
now  before  us.  These  are  the  factors 
which,  however  personally  distasteful, 
the  present  course  may  be  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  however  politically  un- 
palatable it  may  be  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  we  have  got  to  face  as  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  beyond  any  consideration  of  per- 
sonal political  welfare,  in  the  interests 
of  both  peace  and  freedom.  These  are 
the  factors  which  have  motivated  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States — a  Re- 
publican and  two  Democrats — to  take 
this  course,  regardless  of  political  con- 
sequence to  themselves. 

They  have  taken  this  course  for  one 
reason  only — because  they  held  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  We 
know,  on  the  basis  of  our  understand- 
ing of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  served  in 
this  tx)dy  and  in  the  House,  that  he  is 
a  moderate  man  who  is  intent  upon  only 
one  thiner.  a.s  were  his  predecessors, 
namely,  to  carry  out  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  his  office  in  a  way  and  in  a 
manner  to  safeguard  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

President  Kennedy  is  no  stranger  to 
us.  He  is  a  man  whom  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  know  personally 
and.  I  am  sure,  hold  in  the  highest 
esteem.  In  his  8  years  of  .service  in  the 
Senate,  we  have  all  had  a  chance  to  form 
our  own  estimate  as  to  what  he  stands 
for,  what  he  believes  in,  what  he  seeks  to 
do.  I  have  served  under  four  Presidents 
in  my  20  years  in  the  Congress,  and  in 
my  opinion  President  Kennedy  is  the 
best  versed  by  far  in  the  intricacies  of 
foreign  policy.  He  is  the  most  under- 
standing of  the  need  of  a  good  and  mu- 
tual relationship  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 


support  we  can  give  him,  in  carrying  out 
the  most  difficult  and  demanding  job  in 
the  world.  He  carries  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibilities and  shoulders  the  heaviest 
burdens.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  this 
body  that  when  he  advocates,  as  he  does 
in  this  instance,  uhe  continuance  of  the 
same  course  pursued  by  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Eisenhower,  he  is  not 
doing  so  with  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  in  mind? 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  we  would 
do  our  full  share  in  holding  up  his  hand 
and  giving  him  the  support  which  he 
needs  to  carry  ciut  the  policies  which 
this  Nation's  interests  require  and  which 
the  leadership  of  freedom  entails.  If  he 
succeeds,  we  all  succeed — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  If  he  fails,  we  all 
fail;  and  if  that  happens,  there  will  be 
no  dividing  lines  between  the  parties. 

The  responsibility  to  initiate,  to  pro- 
pose, to  carry  out  foreign  policy  is  his. 
The  responsibility  to  dispose  in  this  in- 
stance is  ours.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility as  we  have  done,  by  and  larce. 
over  the  years  wi:;h  an  awareness  of  the 
tremendous  stakes  involved  and  with  a 
sense  of  dedication,  beyond  politics,  to 
the  welfare  of  oui  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.     I  vield. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  it  is  not  true  that,  if 
this  amendment  iiasses,  the  bill  will  still 
provide  that  theie  will  be  no  economic 
assistance  program,  no  economic  devel- 
opment program,  for  Yugoslavia?  What 
the  Senator  has  said  in  his  speech,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  there  would  be  a 
small  economic  development  program, 
but  it  would  have  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards. As  I  understand,  even  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  in  view  of  what 
we  did  yesterday,  there  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic program.  There  may  be  a  Public 
Law  480  program  if  it  meets  require- 
ments laid  down  in  the  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  GrORE.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  live  up  to  their  full- 
est function  in  exercising  independent 
judgment.  I  would  be  the  last  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  a  Senator  or  the  duty 
of  a  Senator  so  to  do. 

In  this  particular  case  I  suggest  that 
our  ship  of  state  is  sailing  in  uncertain 
dangerous  waters.  Foreign  policy  is  by 
no  means  an  exact  science. 

This  amendment  brings  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  an  issue  that  is  not  new. 
It  brings  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an 
issue  in  which  the  position  taken  by 
various  Senators  is  not  a  new  position 
for  them. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, stated  he  had  voted  against  all 
the  foreign  aid  bills  for  some  years. 


The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  stated  that  he  has  held  the  views 
he  has  expressed  today  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Those  Senators  have  that  right. 

I  would  like  to  cite  that  the  position 
which  Senators  who  are  supporting  the 
pendmu  amendment  take  has  in  general 
been  endorsed  by  three  Presidents  and 
every  Secretary  of  State  who  has  served 
under  those  three  Presidents. 

In  this  regard  I  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  policy  of  the  previous 
two  administrations  and  that  of  the 
present  administration  have  been  suc- 
cc.s.^ful. 

Earlier  today  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  had 
encouraged  deviation  on  the  part  of 
Yugoslavia.  I  propose  now  to  demon- 
strate the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

I  do  not  propose  to  demonstrate  that 
Yugoslavia  holds  views  generally  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
propose  to  demonstrate  that  Yugoslavia 
Jia.s  a.^.sertod  independence  by  her  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  and  by  her  mem- 
bership in  organizations  identified  with 
the  West. 

Last  year,  when  highly  controversial 
issues  wore  before  the  United  Nations, 
upon  occasion  Yugoslavia  voted  not  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  but  with  the  United  States 
of  America.    Let  me  cite  some  instances. 

On  October  20,  1961,  there  was  under 
con.sidcration  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
report  of  the  Atomic  Radiation  Commit- 
tee. The  report  included  implicit  criti- 
cism of  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  test. 
The  Soviet  Union  did  not  vote  for  that 
resolution.  Neither  did  India.  Neither 
did  Indonesia.  They  all  abstained.  Who 
voted  for  it?  Well,  the  United  States 
did.    And  so  did  Yugoslavia. 

On  the  27th  day  of  the  same  month 
there  was  under  consideration  a  resolu- 
tion appealing  to  the  Soviet  Union  not 
to  detonate  the  50-megaton  bomb.  How 
did  the  Soviet  Union  vote?  "No."  How 
did  Yuso.slavia  vote?  "Yes."  How  did 
tlie  United  States  vote?     "Yes." 

On  the  20th  day  of  December  last 
there  was  pending  a  crucial  question 
concerning  the  authorizing  of  financing 
for  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo.  Let  me  digress  to  say  that  the 
fight  for  the  Congo  was  a  fight  for  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time   of   the    Senator  has   expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for 
3  more  minutes. 

Mr  GORE.  Rii,'htly  or  wrongly.  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower  decided,  in  response  to 
the  appeals  for  aid  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo,  that  aid  should 
go  not  directly  from  the  United  States, 
but  from  the  United  Nations. 

Last  December  it  became  necessary 
to  authorize  financing  for  the  United 
Nations  operation  in  the  Congo.  How 
did  the  Soviet  Union  vote?  "No."  How 
did  Yugoslavia  vote?  "Yes."  How  did 
the  United  States  vote?  "Yes."  How 
did  India  vote?    "Yes." 
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On  December  20  last  there  was  a 
question  of  authorizing  United  Nations 
emergency  funds  for  operations  in  the 
Middle  East.  How  did  the  U.S.S.R.  vote? 
"No."  How  did  the  United  States  vote? 
•  Yes."    And  so  did  Yugoslavia. 

Again,  last  December  there  was  a 
question  of  approving  the  $200  million 
bond  issue  of  the  United  Nations.  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  United  States  voted  "Yes." 
The  Soviet  Union  voted  "No." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  cite  these  votes 
as  evidence  that  Yugoslavia  has  em- 
braced the  Western  position  on  all  ques- 
tions, but  I  cite  them  as  evidence  that 
Yucoslavia  has  demonstrated  a  capacity 
and  a  willingness  to  be  independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  cite  other  in- 
stances. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  at 
the  conference  table,  as  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva,  with  representatives 
of  Yugoslavia.  Not  only  are  the  Yugo- 
slavs members  of  GATT.  but,  also,  they 
are  members  of  the  World  Bank,  and 
they  have  an  associate  membership  in 
the  OECD  and  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  Seventy  percent  of  their 
trade  is  with  the  West. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  the  chance 
taking  by  former  Presidents  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  and  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  all  their  Secretaries  of  State, 
to  try  to  encourage  the  deviation  of 
Yugoslavia,  has  paid  off;  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  undertake  some  more  chance 
taking  on  behalf  of  freedom,  rather 
than  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  respect  to  an  attempt  to  counter- 
balance the  efforts  at  subversion  and 
penetration  by  the  Soviet  Union  into  the 
ranks  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presijdent,  I 
rise  to  respond  in  part  to  some  of  the 
statements  made  earlier  this  afternoon. 
I  feel  that,  while  those  statements  were 
made  in  all  good  faith,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  pointed  out,  they  were 
not  necessarily  factual. 

The  first  ix)int  which  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  the  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  yesterday  would  help  no  one  except 
the  Communist  bloc,  which  would  have 
a  greater  grip  upon  the  satellite  coun- 
tries than  ever  before.  The  amendment 
would  strike  down  a  number  of  programs 
which  have  been  widely  supported  by 
the  American  people. 

These  programs  include  the  distribu- 
tion in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  of  food 
parcels  as  gifts  from  American  citizens; 
school  lunches,  by  such  organizations  as 
Care,  Church  World  Relief,  and  Joint 
Distribution  Committee;  and  emergency 
aid  in  foodstuffs  and  medicines,  such  as 
was  provided  to  the  Hungarian  people 
after  their  valiant  effort  to  achieve  free- 
dom In  1956. 

The  amendment  would  also  strike 
down  the  completion  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Poland. 

I  say  to  the  good  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee,  who   has  given   us  an  excellent 


documentation  of  some  examples  of  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia,  that  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  Presiding  Officer  told  me 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution and  rebellion  Yugoslavia  accepted 
20,000  refugees  from  Hungary. 

Furthermore,  when  I  hear  it  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Imre  Nagy 
was  literally  purloined  away,  taken  by 
the  Yugoslavs  and  handed  over  to  Khru- 
shchev, I  say  that  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
a  factual  statement.  Imre  Nagy  was  in- 
vited by  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  conference,  and  he  went,  and 
he  was  taken  away. 

I  add  that  the  feeling  expressed  by 
some  of  our  colleagues,  that  if  we  had 
not  given  aid  to  Yugoslavia  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  would  be  free,  is  nothmg 
but  an  assertion,  and  surely  not  sup- 
ported by  history  or  by  fact.  It  would 
be  as  true  to  say  that  if  we  had  not  given 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  Stalin  would  have  put 
his  grip  on  Yugoslavia  forever. 

The  fact  Is  that  when  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Eisenhower  and  two 
Secretaries  of  State  recommended  that 
the  President  be  given  authority — that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about;  some  leeway, 
some  authority,  some  flexibility — to  ex- 
tend aid  to  Yugoslavia  or  to  Poland, 
when  it  was  in  our  national  interest,  that 
authority  was  requested  because  the 
President  then  felt,  as  the  President  now 
feels,  that  this  would  loosen  the  hold  of 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  those  countries. 

It  has.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been 
wooing  Mr,  Tito.  Tito  has  not  been 
wooing  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Why  is  Khi-u- 
shchev  sending  his  emissaries  to  Yugo- 
slavia'' Because,  with  Western  assist- 
ance, Yugoslavia  has  been  pulling  away 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  That  is  testi- 
mony as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  I  do 
not  like  dictators,  whether  they  are 
Communist  dictators.  Fascist  dictators, 
military  dictators,  or  penny  ante  dic- 
tators. I  do  not  care  for  any  of  them. 
I  have  spent  a  lifetime  fighting  com- 
munism where  it  counts,  even  here  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  fight  communism  by  tying  the 
hands  of  the  participants  and  saying, 
"The  only  way  we  can  fight  communism 
inside  the  Soviet  bloc  is  by  the  direct  use 
of  miUtary  power." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  remembers 
that  what  stopped  the  Communist  revo- 
lution in  Greece  was  the  closing  of  the 
Yugoslavia  border.  Docs  the  Senator 
think  that  if  we  cut  off  all  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
border  would  be  opened  and  we  might 
well  have  another  civil  war  involving  the 
Communists,  who  would  move  into 
Greece  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  responsibility  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  conversation  with 
high  officials  of  the  Greek  Government 
in  Athens,  Greece,  last  October,  I  was 
told  that  if  anything  would  disrupt  rela- 
tionships     between      Yugoslavia      and 


Greece,  the  southern  flank  of  NATO 
•ould  not  be  held  by  the  Greeks. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  Tito.  I  do  not 
care  one  hoot  about  Tito.  In  fact.  I 
wish  he  were  gone.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  this  country  for 
national  security  purposes.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  denied  the  President  the 
right  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  wherever 
he  may  see  fit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  3  more  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  notice  that  the 
amendment  does  not  provide  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  not 
join  with  any  country  in  terms  of  using 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  he  may  not  use 
any  authority  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  with  relation  to  the  countries  that 
are  supposedly  under  Communist  dom- 
ination, even  If  the  President  finds  that 
it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so. 

I  ask  Senators  what  would  be  better 
than  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  use  of  mutual  security 
funds,  food,  or  anything  else  we  have, 
to  completely  divide  Communist  China 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  What  could  be 
better  for  America?  But  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senate  has  agreed 
provides  that  the  President  cannot  take 
such  action.  Even  if  the  result  were 
possible.  It  could  not  be  done. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  we  are 
talking  about  Public  Law  480.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  PROXMIRE]  did  not  include 
a  provision  related  to  Public  Law  480. 
So  the  pending  amendment  is  in  con- 
cert with  or  wlthir.  the  scope  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  What  we  are  talking 
about  would  not  provide  economic  assist- 
ance. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  related  entirely  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Adjustment  Act, 
known  as  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  essence,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  indicated  that 
Tito  is  a  Communist. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.     Of  course  he  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  ap- 
parently correct.  The  leadership  of  his 
regime  is  certainly  communistic.  But  I 
think  we  should  realize  that  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  trade  of  Yugoslavia  is 
with  the  West.  This  contact  with  non- 
Soviet  bloc  countries  is  surely  a  salu- 
tary situation — and  holds  promise  of  co- 
operation, rather  than  opposition  from 
the  people  there.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  fact. 
Furthermore,  as  every  Senator  knows, 
every  time  machinery  is  installed  in  an- 
other country  by  a  manufacturer  in  our 
country,  we  have  the  responsibility  for 
providing  spare  parts,  which,  in  a  sense, 
holds  one  country  to  another. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  p>ossible 
that  a  breakthrough  may  come  within 
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a  year  or  two  years?  Of  course,  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  is  not  p>ossible  for 
such  determination.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
those  elements  within  Yugoslavia  which 
are  more'youthful  than  Tito,  conditioned 
on  his  age.  and  his  regime,  are  eager  or 
at  least  cognizant  of  reasons  to  work 
with  Western  Powers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  it  is.  I  wish 
to  be  very  frank  about  it.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  joins  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  in  his  hope  for 
the  future. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  feel 
that  we  would  take  a  risk.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  judgment.  I  think  the  facts  are 
that  the  younger  element  has  a  greater 
desire  to  work  with  the  West. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  a  calculated 
risk;  but  is  it  not  one  that  should  be 
taken? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  it  is. 
Everything  we  do  today  is  a  calculated 
risk.  When  we  perfect  atom  bombs  it 
is  a  calculated  risk. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  really  talking 
about  one  question.  Shall  we  deny 
President  Kennedy,  who  today  faces 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  same  au- 
thority, the  same  latitude,  and  the  same 
flexibility  that  we  gave  to  two  previous 
Presidents?  I  ask  my  colleagues  what 
right  we  have  to  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  act  in  terms 
of  protecting  and  defending  our  Nation 
when  we  are  determined  to  tie  his  hands 
in  one  part  of  the  world?  What  would 
the  amendment  agreed  to  yesterday  do 
to  weaken  the  Communist  bloc? 

I  ask  Senators  to  name  one  Commu- 
nist country  in  which  hunger  and  pov- 
erty have  stalked  the  land  and  in  which 
communism  has  been  broken. 

In  countries  in  which  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  have  stalked  the  land,  com- 
munism has  fastened  its  hold  upon  the 
people  even  more  severely. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  program  of 
risk.  We  are  taking  some  chances.  But 
I  submit  that  the  policy  which  has  been 
followed  has  paid  some  dividends.  To- 
day Poland  is  a  freer  country  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  Today  Yugoslavia  is 
closer  to  the  West  than  it  was  15  years 
ago.  I  submit  that  we  should  continue 
to  follow  that  policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  hke  to  cite  an 
example  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  regarding  conditions 
in  Poland  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  5  or  6  years  ago.  At  the  time  the 
PoUsh  delegation  came  to  the  United 
States  soliciting  wheat  from  us,  the 
Polish  farmer,  who,  incidentally,  never 
succumbed  to  collectivism,  was  required 
to  sell  80  percent  of  his  production  to 
the  Government  at  a  low  price.  He  was 
permitted  to  sell  the  other  20  percent 
of  his  production  on  a  free  market  and 
get  what  he  could  for  it. 

As  I  recall,  the  price  of  the  wheat  to 
the  Government  was  about  $1.20  a 
bushel.  On  the  free  market  the  price 
was  $2  a  bushel.     The  government  did 


not  dare  to  let  the  farmers  sell  more  on 
the  free  market  until  they  had  some 
reserve.  We  sold  them  that  reserve. 
About  a  month  ago  I  inquired  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  situation  is  today  and 
was  informed  that  today  the  Polish 
farmer  is  required  to  sell  20  percent  of 
his  production  to  the  government,  and 
he  can  sell  80  percent  on  the  free  market. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  who  I  believe  has 
made  two  distinct  contributions  to  the 
discussion  today  by  pointing  out  facts. 
It  is  easy  to  deliver  an  anti-Communist 
speech.  Every  Member  of  this  body  is 
anti-Communist.  The  question  is.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  pursue  a  course  of  for- 
eign policy  which  will  weaken  totalitari- 
anism? I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
agreed  to  yesterday  would  weaken  any- 
thing but  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  repair  a  great  wrong  and  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  debate,  the  argument 
for  the  amendment  is  threefold. 

It  is  argued  that  because  the  program 
has  been  continued  under  three  Presi- 
dents, it  should  be  continued  further. 
I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lon- 
gevity of  this  program  is  the  best  argu- 
ment against  it.  Fifteen  years  and  $4 
billion  had  failed  to  give  us  any  ad- 
vantage.   Why  continue? 

Has  the  program  been  effective?  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  in  which  it  has 
been  followed,  the  Communists  have 
grown  in  strength.  More  than  a  bilJion 
people  are  under  their  control.  They 
are  pressing  us  on  every  front.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  in  which  they  have 
lost.  Yugoslavia  has  changed  from  open 
hostility  to  the  Kremlin  to  open  partner- 
ship with  the  Kremlin.  Communist  Po- 
land is  steadily  cracking  down  on  the 
limited  freedom  it  permitted  a  few  years 
ago.  Where  are  the  fruits  of  our  long 
and  costly  aid  to  these  Red  regimes? 

The  argument  has  been  made — and  it 
is  effective,  to  me  anyway— that  many 
of  the  people  in  the  countries  involved 
are  hungry.  If  they  are  hungry,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  tyranny  under  which 
they  live  and  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  they  live. 

There  is  no  sign  that  these  govern- 
ments have  any  intention  of  changing 
their  ways;  rather,  every  time  we  give 
them  help  of  this  sort,  they  are  able 
to  spend  more  money  on  bombs  and 
weapons,  more  money  to  strengthen 
their  apparatus  of  suppression  and  en- 
slavement. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  in  the 
Senate  do  not  know  all  we  should  know^ 
about  this  question.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true.  I  am  sure  that  will  always  be 
true.  However,  when  I  look  about  me 
and  see  distinguished  and  experienced 
Senators  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  other  im- 
portant committees,  I  must  say,  if  they 
do  not  know,  why  is  it  that  they  do 
not  know?    I  believe  they  ought  to  know. 


It  is  hinted  that  the  President  or  the 
State  Department  possesses  an  insight 
into  this  question,  that  they  have  special 
knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Senate  to  have  an  opin- 
ion of  its  own.  Well,  if  we  in  the  Senate 
are  not  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon 
an  i-ssuc  as  old.  as  hackneyed,  as  simple. 
if  we  do  not  possess  the  special  knowl- 
edge to  judge  a  question  with  so  long 
and  well  documented  a  history  as  this 
one — what  issue  are  we  entitled  to  pass 
upon?  How  can  we  do  our  work?  How 
can  we  fulfill  our  responsibility?  What 
arc  we  doing  here  if  we  have  nothing  to 
do  v.ith  the  prosram  or  do  not  know 
enough  about  it?  Why  are  we  talking 
about  it  at  all? 

Obviou.sly.  we  have  a  responsibility. 
Tliis  program  has  not  been  successful 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  has  had 
an  ample  tnal  period  and  it  has  failed. 

Htjw  can  we  a.sk  the  American  people, 
on  one  hand,  to  pay  heavily  in  taxes  to 
defeat  communism,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  pay  heavily  for  .support  to  com- 
muni.sm^  It  is  utterly  illogical.  It  does 
not  make  .s(^n.9e.  This  is  the  fault  I  find 
with  it.  How  this  kind  of  program  can 
continue,  and  how  we  can  expect  it  to 
bf>  succes.sful.  is  more  than  I  know. 

An  argument  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Tennes.spe  ( Mr. 
GoREl  based  upon  the  number  of  times 
Tito  or  hi.s  repre.sentative  in  the  U.N.  has 
voted  the  same  way  we  voted. 

This  may  very  well  have  been  in  their 
interest.     I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  would  agree  with  me  that  they 
often  do  this  sort  of  thing.    It  is  argued 
that   because  they  vote  the  same  way 
we  vote,  they  are  on  our  side.     That  is 
not  true  at  all.    They  do  not  pretend  to 
be  on  our  side.    They  boast  about  being 
on  the  other  side.     They  never  let   us 
forget  It.    Tito  is  carrying  on  a  foreign 
aid   program   for  Communist  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  getting  help 
from  us.     This  is  silliness  in  the  second 
or  third  degree,  if  it  is  anything  at  all. 
We  did  the  right  thing  yesterday.     I 
hope   we  do  not  destroy  it  today.     We 
shall  be  stronger  if  we  stick  to  our  gtms. 
If  the  people  in  the  Communist  world 
arc  as  hungry  as  we  are  told  they  are— 
and  many  of  them  are — why  do  we  not 
offer    to   do   what   Herbert   Hoover   did 
in  Communist  Ru.s.sia?     Why  do  we  not 
.send   our  people   over   there  under  the 
American  flag,  with  all  kinds  of  equip- 
ment and  say,  "If  your  people  are  hun- 
gry, we  will  feed  them.    We  will  give  our 
food  directly  to  hungry  people,  but  not 
to  their  Communist  governments."    This 
the  Communist  dictators  will   not  per- 
mit,  becau.se   food   for   their   hungry   is 
not  what  they  want.    They  want  to  get 
food   from  us   so  that  they  can   divert 
their   economy   to   aggressive   purposes. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing  and  we  are 
helping  them.     I  am  sure  that  no  one 
in  our  land  would  argue  against  feeding 
the  hungry  under  proper  circumstances. 
But  under  present  circumstances,  we  are 
feeding  the  Red  war  machine,  not  the 
hungry.     And  by  feeding  the  Red  war 
machine,  we  are  only  widening  the  scope 
and  lengthening  the  duration  of  human 
misery. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment.    I  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy  indicated  that  our  action 
yesterday  in  adopting  the  Lausche 
amendment  had  pushed  the  Tito  gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  Russians.  He  said, 
•  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  achievement  of  a  monolithic  unit 
under  Soviet  leadership,  such  as  Stalin 
exercised    in    the    immediate    r>o.stwar 

By  act  and  by  word  Tito  has  proven 
that  he  is  now  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  he  has  been  .since  1948. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Presiden- 
tial responsibility  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy. The  fact  remains  that  the  Senate 
has  a  constitutional  and  continuing 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  its  implementation. 

Is  nothing  to  be  left  to  our  wK-^om  and 
judgment?  If  we  adopt  the  pending 
amendment,  we  shall  retreat  from  the 
j)osition  we  took  so  decisively  yesterday, 
and  we  shall  armounce  to  the  world  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  tiie  Members  of 
the  Senate,  present  and  voting  yestei - 
day.  acted  precipitately  and  foolishly 
Then  how  much  resi>ect  can  anyone 
liave  for  this  body'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  1  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  have  heard  many 
favorable  comments  about  the  action 
taken  yesterday.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  can  find  no  solace  in  the 
United  Nations  voting  record  of  Yugo- 
.slavla.  regardless  of  contrar>'  as.sertions. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  on  the  37- 
power  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  10.  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States:  that  on  the  24-power  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
53  to  10.  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R  .  and  against  the  United  States. 

In  1961.  last  year.  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  against  the 
United  States  on  approximately  21 
separate  votes.  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  U  S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States  on  Tibet.  It  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United  States 
on  Hungary.  It  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  against  the  United  States  on  the 
U.S.  resolution  against  seating  North 
Korea.  It  voted  with  the  USSR,  and 
against  the  United  States  in  denominat- 
ing the  Chinese  representation  question 
as  an  important  question.  It  voted  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States  on  the  resolution  to  seat  Red 
China. 

On  practically  every  question  of  im- 
p<3rtance  Yugoslavia  has  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United  States. 

I  remind  Senators  of  what  I  saw  in  a 
film  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  a  filmed 
interview  between  Edward  R.  Murrow 
and  Tito.  It  was  filmed  in  1956.  This 
film.  Incidentally,  hsis  not  been  made 
available  to  the  American  people,  but 
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is  being  kept  secret.  I  wish  everyone 
could  see  it.  This  is  Tito's  response  as 
lecorded  in  that  film,  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest that  he  describe  the  basic  dif- 
ference betw(_«n  communism  in  Yugo- 
.slavia  and  communism  as  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union: 

These  are  nol  big,  ideological  differences. 
They  are  not  too  big.  We  have  the  same 
alms — that  is  to  say.  the  building  of  social- 
ism and  communism. 

Tito  readily  admits  that  his  eventual 
goal  is  exactly  the  .same  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  send  food  to  Yu- 
go.slavia  or  Poland  or  any  other  Com- 
munist state,  we  are  aiding  in  building 
up  that  country's  entire  economy. 
What  more  can  we  do  for  a  countr>' 
than  to  give  it  food  and  enable  it  better 
to  provide  it.self  with  ai-maments?  We 
are  providing  a  vital  necessity  of  war. 
food,  when  we  help  Communist -domi- 
nated countries  by  sending  them  food. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  the  pending  amend- 
ment adopted.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  are  against  sending 
food  to  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. If  we  are  going  to  win  over  com- 
munism, we  mu.<:t  take  decisive  action. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  action  of  yesterday,  because  it 
was  the  kind  of  decisive  action  which  i.s 
so  desperately  needed.  I  hope  it  will  be 
.sustained  and  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  the  time  stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
l)roponents  have  4  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opponents  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  SparkmanJ. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  little  that  I  can  say  that  I  did  not  say 
yestei-day  in  connection  with  the  sweep- 
ing amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Certainly  there  is  little  that  I 
can  add  to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
present  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader  IMr.  DirksenI,  in  con- 
junction with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montajia  (Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
majority  leader. 

The  amendment  would  not  repeal  the 
amendment  of  yesteixiay.  I  believe  that 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  Senate  made  known  its  will 
in  adopting  that  amendment  yesterday. 

I  am  i-ather  of  the  opinion  that  some 
Senatoi-s,  perfiaps,  did  not  i-ealize  just 
how  sweeping  was  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday. 

I  have  heard  Senators  speak  on  the 
floor  about  the  desirability  of  our  de- 
vising some  kind  of  plan  under  which 
we  could  give  relief  to  the  stricken  Chi- 
nese, even  in  Communist  China.  I  won- 
der if  the  same  Senators  realize  that  in 
supporting  the  amendment  yesterday 
they  were  voting  against  that  very  thing. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  a  workable  plan.     How- 


ever, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  de- 
sired result  might  be  achieved  under  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

That  could  not  be  done  luider  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  vritten.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  assist  any  Communist  countrj-. 
regai-dless  of  the  hunger,  despair,  or 
misery  that  might  exist,  through  the 
International  Red  Cross,  to  give  of  our 
.'iurplus  food  products,  under  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  now  in  the  bill. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  simply 
would  remove  that  inhibition  upon  the 
use  of  Public  Law  480.  It  would  not 
change  the  economic  aid  that  might 
have  been  given,  although  there  is  no 
certainty  that  it  would  have  been  given. 
When  I  use  the  word  "given."  I  mean 
the  aid  that  might  have  been  made 
available.  It  could  have  been  in  the 
form  of  a  loan.  As  I  stated  yesterday. 
it  was  anticipated  that  there  might  be 
as  much  as  $10  million  in  development 
loans  made  to  Yugoslavia  if  the  bill  had 
passed  without  the  adoption  of  the 
Lausche  amendment.  However,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  leadership 
does  not  change  that  sittiation.  There 
will  be  no  development  loan  funds 
available  for  Yugoslavia  under  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  yester- 
day, even  if  the  amendment  offered  to- 
day shall  be  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  possible,  under  the  various 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  the  supply- 
ing of  agricultural  products. 

I  believe  the  situation  with  reference 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Tito  has  been  fully 
explored.  Everyone  knows  that  Tito  is 
a  Communist.  Everyone  knows  that 
Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  nation. 
However,  I  still  believe  we  ought  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President  the 
decision  of  how  the  problem  can  be  han- 
dled in  such  a  way  as  best  to  serve  UJS. 
foreign  policy.  We  must  triist  someone, 
and  I  know  of  no  one  whom  we  can  trust 
better  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  w- 
pose  it  strongly.  I  do  so  knowing  full 
well,  as  the  majority  leader  said  in  his 
excellent  speech,  that  President  Kennedy 
is  a  real  expert  in  foreign  affairs.  I  trust 
his  judgment  in  virtually  every  respect. 
However,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
very  clear.  The  Issue  is,  Will  we  make 
food  available  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
or  will  we  not,  regardless  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment? 

We  are  virtually  certain  that  If  the 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  food  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  both  countries,  and  that 
will  be  that.  It  was  made  available  be- 
fore, although  the  language  was  almost 
as  i-estiictive  as  it  is  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  fact  Is — and  perhaps  too  few  peo- 
ple realize  it^ — that  we  are  beginning  to 
win  the  cold  war.  Communism  is  be- 
ginning to  lose,  and  for  one  paramount 
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reason:  American  agriculture  is  strong 
and  has  abundant  food-producing  capa- 
bility. We  are  using  that  food,  and  us- 
ing it  effectively,  throughout  the  world 
today. 

Communist  agriculture  is  failing  dis- 
mally. The  Chinese  are  starving  under 
communism,  and  there  are  reliable  re- 
ports that  the  Chinese  Government  is 
in  trouble.  The  same  may  be  true,  al- 
though to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Russia.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  the  Russians  have 
serious  agricultural  problems.  We  also 
know  that  they  have  a  choice  between 
guns  and  butter,  and  they  have  chosen 
guns  because  they  can  get  a  little  more 
butter  through  Yugoslavia  or  Poland,  so 
that  their  armament  program  may  be 
made  more  eCfective. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  made  a  stirring  speech  about  the 
votes  by  Tito  in  the  United  Nations  in 
support  of  our  position.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
answered  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
very  well.  However,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  position  of  Tito  on  the  really  big 
issues  in  his  latest  speech  delivered  in 
Belgrade  last  September  3.  Here  is  the 
really  significant  Tito  position. 

Tito  endorsed  the  Khrushchev  pro- 
posal for  disarmament,  but  derided  what 
he  called  the  U.S.  fetish  for  armament 
inspection.  This  statement  was  made 
only  2  days  after  the  Russians  resumed 
nuclear  testing.  Tito  expressed  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  reasons  invoked  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  resuming  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  addition.  Tito  endorsed  the  thesis 
of  the  two  German  states,  one  of  which 
he  said  was  acquiring  a  "more  out- 
spokenly new  social  character."  He  re- 
ferred to  East  Germany  in  that  regard, 
whereas  he  described  West  Germany  as 
"a  typical  capitalist  social  system  preg- 
nant with  interwoven  remnants  of  Fas- 
cist and  revenge  conceptions  and  tend- 
encies." 

Also,  Tito  asked  for  a  modification  of 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  suggesting  that  the 
position  be  downgraded  to  one  of  a 
simple  administrator  or  functionary  of 
the  United  Nations,  without  political  in- 
dependence. 

Furthermore,  Tito  also  got  into  the 
inter-American  act  when  he  supported 
Cuban  resistance  to  the  aggressive  in- 
tervention of  the  U.S. -supported  free- 
dom fighters. 

Mr.  President,  Tito  is  against  us  up 
and  down  the  line.  Tito  has  a  foreign 
aid  program.  That  has  been  docu- 
mented; there  is  no  question  about  it. 
It  is  working  everywhere,  as  Tito  has 
said  over  and  over  again,  to  support  mili- 
tant communism  and  international 
proletarianism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate,  given 
a  choice  of  voting  on  whether  food  will 
continue  to  be  made  available  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  also  to  Poland,  has  a  very 
clear  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  against  communism. 

The  question  has  been  raised:  What 
about  China?  Indeed,  what  about 
China?  The  fact  is  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  failing,  they  have  been  losing 
power,  they  have  been  losing  influence. 


The  statement  has  been  made  that 
under  the  amendment  adopted  yester- 
day it  will  not  be  possible  to  help  the 
stricken  Chinese.  I  earnestly  hope  we 
do  not  help  the  stricken  Chinese  in 
China.  The  way  to  help  the  Chinese 
people  is  to  help  the  refugees.  But  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  ridicu- 
lous than  for  the  United  States  to  give 
food  to  stricken  people  in  China  through 
the  Red  Chinese  Government  when  that 
government  is  in  serious  trouble.  And 
why  is  the  Red  Chinese  Government  m 
trouble?  Not  because  it  lacks  factories 
or  armament,  but  because  it  lacks  food. 
We  are  winning  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world  because  American 
freedom  means  food  and  where  commu- 
nism goes  hunger  follows.  Why  in  the 
world  should  we  give  that  winning 
advantage  away  to  the  Communist 
nations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  under  the  bill. 

At  some  season,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  also  pass  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  If  perchance  the  House  should 
adopt  something  so  sweeping  as  and 
comparable  to  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  approved  yesterday,  then  any 
mistake  which  might  have  been  made 
could  not  be  retrieved,  for  then  the  bill 
would  be  beyond  the  confines  of  Con- 
gress, because  it  would  be  an  agreed 
matter. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  second  look.  I 
voted  for  the  amendment  yesterday,  and 
I  suppose  that  under  comparable  cir- 
cumstances I  would  do  the  same  thing  all 
over  again,  because  basically  I  do  not 
differ  in  my  views  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  or 
the  other  Senators  who  have  labored 
the  issue  and  indicated  their  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

But  the  House  could  very  well  adopt 
such  an  amendment  as  the  Senate  ap- 
proved yesterday.  Then  there  would  be 
no  chance  to  retrieve  it.  The  bill  would 
go  to  the  President  for  signature  after 
the  conference  had  worked  its  will  upon 
the  other  points  in  disagreement. 

So  I  believe  this  is  a  timely  opportu- 
nity to  do  a  little  thinking  as  to  whether 
we  did  go  too  far.  In  so  doing,  and  in 
considering  the  amendment  now  before 
us,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  I 
walked  up  the  hill  and  am  walking  down 
again.  It  may  be  a  partial  walk-down, 
if  someone  wishes  to  put  it  on  that  basis. 
However,  we  are  dealing  with  only  one 
statute,  and  that  is  Public  Law  480, 
which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities.  Nothing  else  is  involved. 
The  military  is  not  involved.  The  de- 
velopment grants  are  not  involved.  The 
economic  assistance  is  not  involved.  The 
amendment  relates  wholly  to  the  field  of 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Please  let  me  finish 
in  a  moment. 


It  is  rather  singular  that  on  last  count 
there  were  103  nations  which  enjoyed 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Out 
of  103  countries,  only  2  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate. 
One  IS  Yugoslavia:  the  other  is  Poland. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  those 
countries,  but  I  am  aware  also  that  we 
have  surpluses.  I  am  aware  also  that 
the  people  of  tho.se  countries  can  become 
the  victim.s  of  hunger,  famine,  and 
distress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can  do  some- 
thing that  is  workable  and  feasible,  and 
at  the  same  time  con.stitutcs  no  retreat 
in  principle,  then  I  believe  that,  as  a 
humane  matter,  I  should  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  I  stood 
on  a  platform  in  Humboldt  Park,  in  Chi- 
cago. A  long  parade  had  ended  there; 
and  in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand  were 
probably  as.sembled,  by  the  most  modest 
calculation,  50.000  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry—although only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  number  of  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry in  the  city  of  Chicago,  alone.  The 
occasion  was  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  1st  free  Polish  Constitution.  It  did 
not  last  lone,  for  under  the  knife  wielded 
by  the  major  powers,  over  a  long  period 
of  time  there  came  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  her  continual  weakeninu. 
until  at  long  last  she  became  a  victim 
of  conflict  in  our  own  time  and  genera- 
tion. As  I  talked  to  that  crowd,  I  saw 
people  in  it  weep  because  of  their  attach- 
ment for  their  ancestral  homeland. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  CARE  pro- 
gram, which  is  privately  administered, 
any  Polish  father,  any  Polish  mother,  any 
Polish  grandfather,  any  Pole,  can  send 
CARE  packages  to  Poland,  for  the  relief 
of  the  distress  of  those  people,  many  of 
them  their  kinfolk.  Has  any  Senator 
stated  here  that  it  is  all  right  for  that  to 
be  done,  but  that  it  is  not  all  right  for 
our  Government  to  do  if  No  one  needs 
remind  me  of  the  difference,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  here  we  deal  with  the  pub- 
lic funds,  whereas  they  are  dealing  with 
their  own  funds.  But  if  there  is  any 
e.s.sential  logic  in  the  discussions  we  have 
had  here  this  aft-ernoon,  then  why  do  not 
Senators  offer  to  this  bill  an  amendment 
to  stop  any  American  citizen  from  send- 
ing a  CARE  package  to  Poland  or  to 
Yugo.slavia?  If  Senators  wish  to  be  con- 
sistent in  fighting  communism  and  in 
following  the  thesis  that,  somehow,  food 
helps  sustain  the  brutal  and  evil  Com- 
munist ideology,  then  let  them  go  the 
whole  hog  and  stop  every  citizen  of  this 
country  from  operating  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  his  Government.  What  a 
seemingly  inconsistent  position. 

This  afternoon  I  could,  insofar  as  my 
own  funds  would  pennit,  purchase  food- 
stuffs here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
send  them  to  Poland  or  to  Yugoslavia: 
and  is  there  anyone  who  then  would 
say  that  what  I  was  doing  was  sustain- 
ing the  Communist  ideology?  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  logic  in  such  a 
position. 

So  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this  mistake 
made— if  it  is  a  mistake.  This  is  a 
time  to  do  a  little  further  considering, 
so  that  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 
and  if  the  House  of  Representatives  per- 
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chance  writes  In  an  equally  restrictive 
amendment,  there  will  at  least  be  some- 
tliins  about  which  to  bargain  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
I  lia\  e  been  confronted  with  an  awkward 
situation.  In  1959  there  was  a  time 
when  i  stood  on  this  floor  and  fought 
the  leadership  on  this  side.  I  remember 
V  hen  the  President  was  red  faced  at  the 
White  House  when  sonie  of  his  own 
kaders  refused  to  sustain  his  position, 
and  when  he  looked  at  me  and  asked, 
'Will  you  carry  the  flag?"  I  replied, 
•  Mr.  President.  I  will  carry  it  for  you." 

And  today  I  want  to  do  as  much  in 
that  field  for  the  present  President  as  I 
was  willing  to  do  then  for  the  President 
V.  ho  bore  the  label  of  my  party. 

I  think  I  have  recited  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  before.  It  was  a  different 
dish  then;  it  was  not  a  case  of  surplus 
food — much  of  which  is  spoihng  today, 
even  in  some  of  the  warehou.ses  in  Texas. 
I  Laui'htcr.! 

I  want  to  do  the  rifht  thing  But  in 
tliat  instance  the  problem  was  a  differ- 
ed one.  The  question  was  whether  to 
.srr.d  planes — not  surplus  food — to 
Yugoslavia.  Senators  know  that  story. 
Those  planes  were  purcha.sed  for  a 
Navy  account,  and  they  were  in  Canada. 
They  were  obsolete  before  they  were 
delivered.  They  were  sent  to  London,  to 
be  rebuilt;  and  when  the  Navy  mi.ssion 
went  there,  the  planes  were  obsolete. 
We  could  not  even  give  them  away. 
Poitiigal  would  not  evt  n  take  them 
Finally  they  became  training  planes 
V.  hich  were  offered  to  Tito.  The  welkin 
faiily  rang,  on  that  occasion,  in  this 
Chamber.  And  when  John  Poster  Dulles 
came  to  my  office  and  said: 

Here  Is  the  animunltlun,  but  you  cannot 
i:se  it. 

I  rei)lied: 

Mr.  Secretary  you  have  g  ven  me  a  nice, 
shiny,  effective  gun,  but  you  have  not  given 
Die  any  ammunition  for  It,  because  all  you 
liave  laid  on  my  desk  Is  maritcd  "classified. " 
"confidential,  "  and  ''top  secret." 

The  PRESIDIJIG  OFFICER.  The 
t.me  available  to  ijie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  you 
remember  what  happened.  The  Senate 
did  sustain  the  President  of  the  United 
Plates.  Involved  at  that  time  was 
merely  $400  million,  not  food.  What  was 
involved  was  military  contraptions  for 
training  purfKjses. 

What  argimaent  was  made  then?  It 
v,as  argued  that  Tito  could  not  keep  his 
airplanes  going  without  constantly  ob- 
taining spare  parts  from  our  country, 
and  thus  we  hoped  to  have  a  sufBcient 
hold  to  keep  him  at  least  partially 
oiiented  in  our  direction,  in  the  hope 
th.at  one  day  there  would  be  a  break- 
l!;iough. 

I  hope  it  will  happen.  I  hope  it  will 
happen  in  the  case  of  Poland  and  the 
gieat.  rugged,  robust  Polish  people, 
whose  children  and  grandchildren  con- 


.^titute  so  great  a  part  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  today. 

So  they  are  permitted  to  sustain  their 
fellow  countrymen,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  do  it.  and  no  one  will  say  nay;  but 
\vh(n  it  come.t;  to  our  Government,  out 
of  its  abundant  largess,  with  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  foods  running 
out  of  ears,  and  with  powdered  milk 
pUing  up  and  with  butter  piling  up  in 
the  warehouses  and  with  the  farmers 
clamoring  for  relief  from  the  surpluses. 
in  the  hope  that  prices  can  be  stabilized 
and  that  it  can  be  made  possible  for 
ihcm,  too,  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
economy,  how  silly  it  would  be  under 
tho.se  circmnstances  to  let  the  minority 
leader  send  to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  as 
much  food  as  his  purse  would  f>ennit, 
but  not  permit  his  Government  to  send 
a  nickel's  worth  of  it  there,  when  we 
have  so  much  to  spare. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to  nail 
down  the  language  u.sed  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  was  not  an  original  party  to 
11:  but  when  it  came  to  my  attention, 
I  went  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper]  who 
sorvrs  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  went  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1 ,  who 
has  done  .so  much  in  this  field,  and  who 
also  serves  on  that  committee,  and  I 
asktd  them,  "What  is  your  estimate  of 
this  matter?  Is  there  something  we  can 
do,  and  still  preserve  the  basic  objective 
we  had  in  mind  yesterday  when  we  ap- 
proved the  combination  Lau.sche-Prox- 
mirc-Cotton  amendment?" 

I  think  all  three  liad  a  little  hand  in  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  during  the  debate  on  the 
floor  said  he  thought  we  had  gone  a 
little  too  far.  and  that  he  was  not  happy 
over  the  fact  that  we  included  in  this 
particular  interdiction  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  in  Public  Law 
480.  So  the  amendment  was  modified 
somewhat.  However,  I  think  the  re- 
quirements are  in  the  conjunctive,  so 
that  all  this  must  be  complied  with  be- 
fore the  authority  can  be  exercised,  is 
a  sufficient  protection,  and  it  provides 
.some  bargaining  power  assuming  the 
House  of  Representatives  might'  take 
some  comparable  action  in  this  field. 

I  think  by  now  all  of  the  Members  of 
tlie  Senate  are  conversant  with  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
a.ssistance  under  Public  Law  480  if  prior 
to  furnishing  such  assi;?tance — this  is 
not  a  subsequent  finding;  it  is  a  prior 
finding  that  the  President  must  first 
make;  it  will  require  some  exploration 
on  his  part;  he  must  find — the  recipient 
country  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

He  must  not  only  make  that  finding, 
but  must  make  another  finding.  He  has 
to  find  that  the  recipient  country  is  not 
controlled  by  a  country  promoting  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

Then  he  must  make  a  third  finding, 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expiied. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

With  the  world  so  feverish,  how  can 
we  tell,  at  one  moment  or  another,  what 
might  serve  the  national  interest  or  na- 
tional security?  We  have  our  intelli- 
gence sources  all  over  the  world.  To  a 
degree  we  always  must  accept  the  role 
the  President  occupies  in  this  whole 
field.  So  he  must  make  an  exploration 
or  findmg;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  on  that 
point,  and  then  notifies  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  also  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  then  and  only  then  is  he 
free  to  exercise  the  authority  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

I  think  it  is  sufficiently  restrictive.  I 
can  think  of  something  I  could  add  to  it. 
But  I  thmk  if  we  open  the  door  now, 
there  will  be  other  suggestions,  and  there 
will  be  almost  interminable  disciission 
before  we  get  through,  and  we  still  may 
not  approve  it.  But  there  is  still  another 
look  at  it  before  it  goes  through  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me 
before  he  yields  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  lUinois  has 
expiied. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No:  I  have  time  un- 
der the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated  that  this  amendment, 
dealing  only  with  surplus  food  commodi- 
ties under  Public  Law  480.  does  not  in 
any  way  deal  with  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  It  might  be  called  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  Uie  Senator 
know  that  title  I  of  PubUc  Law  480  au- 
thorizes the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  friendly  countries  for 
their  own  currency?  Subsequently  those 
currencies  are  used  for  various  economic 
projects — for  roads,  dams,  and  any  con- 
ceivable project.  Would  the  Senator 
contend  that  the  use  of  those  currencies 
for  such  projects  does  not  in  fact  con- 
stitute economic  assistance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  coiUend 
it  for  a  moment,  because  we  sell  for 
foreign  currencies,  and  imder  the  law  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  we  have  made  it 
possible  to  separate  the  money  and  put 
some  into  this  place  and  some  here  and 
some  there,  and  there  is  no  tag  on  it  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  expended.  But  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  in- 
dicated on  the  floor  how  much  was  sold 
to  those  countries  for  the  dollar  account, 
quite  aside  from  local  currencies. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator 
would  not  contend,  would  he.  that  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  not  involved  in  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Indeed,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  TO"WER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute, and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  striking  difference  between  a 
CARE  package  and  assistance  under 
Public  Law  480.  I  think  anyone  in  Po- 
land who  receives  a  CARE  package  from 
a  cousin  in  Chicago  is  aware  that  it 
came  from  the  United  States  and  from 
the  bounty  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  assistance  is  administered  by  the 
Polish  Government,  which  is  a  Commu- 
nist goverrunent.  In  pursuance  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  food  is  distributed  by 
that  Government.  Do  we  think  for  1 
minute  that  the  Government  will  use  it 
to  promote  good  will  toward,  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of,  the  United  States? 
No;  they  will  use  it  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  government  in  power.  Too, 
if  it  promotes  contentment  among  the 
people,  does  it  hasten  the  day  when  they 
will  rebel  against  the  tyrants  who  hold 
them  in  their  power? 

I  would  rather  see  our  surpluses  rot 
in  warehouses  in  Texas  or  Illinois  than 
see  them  used  to  promote  a  Communist 
government  by  giving  it  the  tools  to 
promote  itself  with  its  own  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  myself. 

I  see  no  validity  in  the  argument  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  if  there 
is  maladministration  of  the  assistance, 
that  is  a  procedural  matter,  but  it  does 
not  involve  the  principle  with  which  we 
are  dealing  today. 

I  simply  close  with  a  quotation  that 
rose  to  my  mind  from  the  old  English 
poet,  John  Donne.  He  wrote  on  the 
parchments  of  long  ago  that  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind." 

In  this  particular  case,  as  we  think 
especially  of  Poland,  I  think  I  am  dimin- 
ished when  there  are  hardships  over 
there  and  there  is  still  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  help  them  get  back  on  Poland's 
traditional  track  that  goes  171  years  into 
the  past,  when  they  had  a  free  consti- 
tution, some  of  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  infant  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

That  is  worth  a  gamble  on  our  part, 
and  I  am  ready  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment,  as  modified.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [  Mr.  Morse  ] .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case  I 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case!  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  wa.';  announced — yeas,  56, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 56 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mos.- 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Holland 

Neuborger 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Jack;30n 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Keating 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N  J. 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Smith   Mas.s 

Church 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Cotton 

McCf  rthy 

William!-,  N  J. 

Dlrk.sen 

McGi'e 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

Metcilf 

Young,  N    Dak 

Engle 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Monroney 
NAYS— 34 

AUott 

Fong 

Proxmire 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Bobert.son 

Bennett 

Gruening 

Rus.sell 

Butler 

Hartke 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckey 

Smith.  Maine 

Capehart 

Hill 

Stenni.s 

Curtis 

Hnislca 

Talnuidge 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Lausche 

rower 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Williams.  Del 

Ellender 

Long.  La 

Ervln 

Munct 

NOT  VOTING- 

10 

Bible 

Johnjton 

Mvirphy 

Burdlck 

MoClcllan 

Pastore 

Case.  8  Dak. 

McNamara 

F\ilbright 

Morsf 

So  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MANSPIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-6-62— G,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  24,  and  after 
Ime  24  and  insert  the  following: 

(g)  Notwithstand.ng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  country  which  exports, 
or  knowingly  permit,?  the  exportation,  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any 
country  (Including  Communist  China.  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba)    tlie  government  of  which 


Ls  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms,  arm- 
aments, or  munitions,  or  of  any  Items  of 
strategic  significance  in  the  production  of 
implements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or 
commodities  f(jund  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  be  contrary  to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  COTTON,  Mr  President.  I  con- 
.sider  the  amendment  a  most  vital  one, 
but  since  I  wish  to  cooperate  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr.  Spark.manI  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  I  sliall  attempt  to  make  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  as  brief  as  possible 
I  shall  try  to  explain  it  very  quickly  to 
the  Senate,  if  the  amendment  needs  ex- 
planation. The  identical  amendment 
was  offered  la.st  year  to  the  mutual  as- 
sistance bill.  At  that  time  43  Senators 
voted  for  it  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr  COTTON.  The  amendment  has 
nothiriR  to  do  with  food,  but  is  con- 
cerned only  with  munitions  of  war,  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  commodities  found 
to  be  of  use  in  war.  The  amendment 
provides  merely  that  no  aid  under  the 
bill  shall  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  exports,  or  knowingly  permits  the 
exportation,  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Rfpublics  or  to  any  country,  in- 
cluding Communist  China.  North  Korea, 
and  Cuba,  the  government  of  which  is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms, 
armaments  or  munitions,  or  of  any 
items  of  strategic  significance  in  the 
production  of  implements  of  war  oi  any 
other  articles  or  commodities  found  by 
the  National  Security  Council  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  .security  interests  of  the 
United  States, 

Mr  President,  in  the  Battle  Act  is  a 
provision  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  commodities  neces- 
sary to  war  and  to  preparation  for  war. 
The  provision  was  relaxed  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Battle  Act  which  was  asreed 
to  by  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  and  it  is 
•still  pending  in  the  House.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  only  seven  votes. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  thinu.-. 
First,  as  I  have  said,  it  provides  that 
under  the  bill  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
.sidering.  no  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered to  a  country  which  exports  muni- 
tions of  war.  or  materials  found  by  the 
National  Security  Council  of  the  United 
States  to  be  dangerous  to  our  security, 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

The  .second  thing  that  the  amendment 
would  do  is  very  important.  Presently, 
if  we  are  furnishing  assistance  to  a  cer- 
tain country  which  suddenly  begins  to 
export  tanks  to  Soviet  Russia,  Cuba,  or 
some  other  Communist  country,  before 
anythinij  can  be  done  about  it.  the  Direc- 
tor of  AID  must  report  the  situation  and 
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recommend    to    the    President    of    the 
United  States  that  aid  be  stopped. 

My  amendment  would  substitute  the 
Security  Council  for  the  Director  of  the 
AID  as  the  authority  that  would  deter- 
mine when  a  country  is  exporting  to  our 
potential  enemies  dangerous  implements 
ol  war,  commodities  that  may  be  made 
into  implements  of  war,  or  articles  that 
are.  in  their  opinion,  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  oui"  country.  It  Is  as  simple 
a.s  that. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator  con- 
sidering the  amendment  could  vote 
auainst  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  see  a  foreign  assistance  bill 
pass  the  Congress  and  who  wishes  to 
continue  our  aid  to  the  free  countries  of 
the  world,  using  the  power  of  the  Con- 
giT.ss  to  tax  our  people  for  such  purpose, 
would  not  want  to  be  sure  that  every 
po.ssible  guarantee  was  placed  in  the  bill 
to  see  to  it  that  the  peoples  money  is 
not  used  to  put  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  not  trusting  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  question  of  not 
trusting  the  Director  of  AID.  But  the 
responsibility  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate.  It  Ls  the  Senate  that  is  consider- 
ing the  foreign  assistance  bill.  It  is  the 
Senate  that  will  write  into  the  bill,  for 
consideration  by  the  other  body  and  ulti- 
mate consideration  by  the  President,  the 
terms  and  the  safeguards  under  which 
the  aid  shall  be  given.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility, which  we  camiot  pass  on  to 
anyone  eLse.  By  writing  into  the  bill  a 
provision  that  the  National  Security 
Council  should  make  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President,  when  foreign  aid 
shall  be  denied  any  foreign  country  be- 
cause it  is  alleged  to  be  furnishing  arti- 
cles of  war  to  the  Communists,  we  would 
be  consistent  with  the  defense  policy  of 
our  Nation 

We  are  merely  making  sure  that  the 
President  does  not  wait  to  be  apprised  by 
those  administering  foreign  aid,  who  in 
their  zeal  may  desire  to  continue  foreign 
aid  to  a  country,  and  that  the  President 
will  have  the  judgment  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  thi$  point.  There 
is  one  country  in  the  world  which  is  very 
much  in  our  memories  today  and  in  the 
memories  of  the  American  people.  That 
is  our  near  neighbor  to  the  south.  Cuba. 
I  will  not  start  to  rehash  things  that  are 
being  .said  about  Cuba;  nor  will  I  sug- 
gest that  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  it.  It  is  very 
easy  to  enter  into  tho$e  discussions 
They  will  come  much  bettor  at  a  subse- 
quent time.  One  thing  we  do  know  is 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  and.  in 
.some  instances,  from  other  countries, 
there  have  been  flowing  into  Cuba  muni- 
tion;, of  war  and  weapons  of  war  and 
armaments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  These  are  munitions 
and  armaments  which  probably  never 
have  been  possessed  by  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  Western  Hemisphere  other 
than  ourselves.     Because  of   the  influx 


of  armaments  into  Cuba,  we  have  at  our 
very  doorstep  a  small  but,  it  is  s&id  by 
some  military  experts,  an  exceedingly 
powerful  country,  jwwerful  to  strike, 
powerful  to  resist,  powerful  to  inflict  loss 
of  life  on  our  own  people. 

This  is  no  time  to  let  down  our  guard. 
No  piece  of  legislation  should  go  out 
of  the  Senate,  involving  the  taking  of 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers  and 
sending  it  to  other  countries,  without 
the  most  airtight,  ironclad  safeguard 
that  we  can  write  into  it  to  make  sure 
that  the  President  is  at  all  times  ade- 
quately informed  and  that  the  National 
Security  Council,  charged  with  the  de- 
cision on  matters  of  defense  of  this  coun- 
try under  the  President,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  foreign  aid 
stops  when  any  country  begins  to  fur- 
nish arms  to  our  enemies. 

I  have  been  requested  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Murphy),  who  is  unavoidably  ab- 
sent today,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  associate 
himself  with  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha.s  again  expired. 

Mr  COTTON  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton),  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Murphy  i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  I  shall  be  ver\- 
brief,  and  probably  not  use  the  10  min- 
utes. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  identi- 
cal with  the  amendment  we  had  before 
us  last  year.  I  believe  it  is  word  for 
word.  It  is  largely  incorporated  in  ex- 
isting law.  in  the  Battle  Act. 

There  is  one  provision,  as  I  interpret 
it.  that  varies  from  the  Battle  Act.  Un- 
der the  Battle  Act  the  President  is  given 
the  right  to  weigh  all  the  factors  con- 
cerned and  to  make  a  determination, 
considering  national  security,  whether 
these  factors  overbalance  the  factor  of 
the  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  Bat- 
tle Act. 

We  may  remember  a  classic  example  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Demnark  wanted  to 
buy  some  coal  from  Poland.  Demnark 
had  a  tanker,  and  she  let  Poland  have 
the  tanker  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
coal.  Denmark  needed  coal  in  her  in- 
dustry. That  was  a  violation  of  the 
Battle  Act.  The  President — and,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  it  was  President  Ei- 
senhower—waived that  violation  by  Den- 
mark and  let  our  aid  program  be  con- 
tinued to  Denmark. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples. 
For  instance,  in  the  past  few  years,  if 
the  provision  had  been  in  the  law  tak- 
ing away  from  tlic  President  this  saving 
clause,  this  power  to  waive,  these  coun- 
tries would  have  been  cut  off  from  our 
aid:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Japan. 
Turkiy,  and  two  or  three  other  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  have  all  of  them  on  the 
list  wiiich  is  before  me. 

I  believe  that  Italy  fiom  time  to  time 
h:<:  some  done  t'adin"   witli  the  Com- 


mmiist  bloc.  There  is  probably  no  coun- 
try to  which  we  want  to  maintain  access 
more  than  to  Italy,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  countries  which  is  very  important 
in  our  missile  base  operations.  Yet,  if 
Italy  traded  in  strategic  materials — by 
the  way.  strategic  materials  are  not 
merely  materials  with  which  war  csui 
be  made,  such  as  munitions — and  dif- 
ferent nations  interpret  the  term  stra- 
tegic materials  differently — and  if  Italy 
were  guilty  of  even  one  violation  under 
the  Battle  Act,  it  would  cause  us  to  stop 
our  aid  to  Italy.  That  will  be  true  of 
any  country,  of  course.  I  have  just  men- 
tioned Italy.  Suppose  Italy  violated  the 
act  even  one  time.  We  could  not  con- 
tinue our  aid  in  the  maintenance  and 
supply  and  upkeep  of  the  missile  bases, 
which  are  so  imr>ortant  to  our  defense. 

Undoubtedly  if  this  were  to  become  a 
repeated  operation,  we  would  want  to 
take  action,  but  when  it  is  a  single  oper- 
ation, why  take  away  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  waive 
it  if  he  believes  that  the  other  factors 
overbalance  the  violation  of  the  Battle 
Act? 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  distinguislied 
Senator  think  that  the  National  Security 
Council,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  working  with  the 
President,  and  makmg  recommendations 
to  him,  would  take  action  to  prevent  the 
President  from  overlooking  one  trivial, 
perhaps  accidental  violation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Council  would  have  any  leeway.  The 
Senator's  amendment  does  not  give  him 
any  leeway.  The  only  mention  of  the 
National  Security  Council  in  the  amend- 
ment is  in  laying  down  what  the  list  of 
prohibited  articles  or  commodities  shall 
be.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  see 
wlih  reference  to  the  national  security. 
There  is  no  leeway  in  the  amendment  for 
the  President  to  waive  even  a  single  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
President  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  who  presented  the 
amendment — and  it  was  argued  by  many 
Senators  on  the  same  amendment  last 
year — that  under  the  Battle  Act.  cer- 
tainly if  the  version  of  it  that  has  passed 
the  Senate  becomes  law,  nothing  will  be 
done  about  the  sending  of  commodities 
into  a  Communist  country  until  the  Di- 
rector of  AID,  or  ICA,  as  it  was  then 
called,  sees  fit  to  say  that  it  is  a  viola- 
tion and  reports  it  to  ihe  President  with 
his  recommendation. 

This  amendment  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  Security  Council  the  same  power. 
It  does  not  indicate  that  the  Security 
Council  shall,  at  the  outset,  establish 
an  ironclad  rule  of  what  constitutes  im- 
plements of  war.  But  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, knowmg  of  any  nation  that  is 
shipping  questionable  articles  into  Com- 
munist countries,  can  advise  the  Presi- 
dent to  that  effect. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  read  his 
aTiendment.     I   invite   all   Senators   to 
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read  it.  We  cannot  amend  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Battle  Act,  which  the  Senate 
has  already  passed,  because  it  has  passed 
the  House.  The  amendment  is  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
provides : 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  exports,  or 
knowingly  permits  the  exportation,  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  or  any 
country  (Including  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  Cuba)  the  government  of  which 
is  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  of  any  arms, 
armaments,  or  munitions,  or  of  any  Items  of 
strategic  significance  In  the  production  of 
Implements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or 
commodities  found  by  the  National  Security 
Council  to  be  contrary  to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  leeway  given  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  is  to  determine  what  com- 
modities it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
to  export.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
provides.  Regardless  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  may  have  In- 
tended, the  amendment  provides  other- 
wise. I  submit  the  language  of  the 
amendment  goes  entirely  too  far. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Under  the  present 
law,  does  the  President  have  discretion 
to  waive  the  shipment  of  such  items  to 
a  Communist  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
President  could  waive  the  shipment  in 
advance,  but  where  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation, and  if  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  aid, 
he  may  do  so,  but  he  must  inform  Con- 
gress of  his  action  and  of  the  reason  for 
taking  the  action.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  I  gave  an  example  which 
occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  President 
Eisenhower  granted  a  waiver  in  the  case 
of  a  tanker  which  Denmark  sold  to  Po- 
land in  order  to  buy  from  Poland  coal 
which  Denmark  badly  needed  in  her  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  in- 
form us  of  the  number  of  exceptions 
which  have  been  made? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  complete 
list  before  me:  Belgium.  Denmark,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  every 
instance  there  was  a  single  violation;  it 
was  not  something  which  was  protracted 
over  a  period  of  time,  so  as  to  make  It 
become  usual  trade.    The  only  particular 
instance  I  remember  Involved  a  tanker. 
I  remember  that  incident  quite  well,  be- 
cause much  was  said  about  it  at  the  time. 
I  believe  that  in  one  case  there  were  some 
small  tankers;   and  probably  the  ship- 
ment which  went  from  the  United  King- 
dom was  some  copper  cable.     The  Sena- 
tor may  recall  reading  in  the  newspapers 


from  time  to  time,  of  single  incidents 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  wondering  how 
many  there  had  been. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  list  I 
read  probaljly  completes  the  li.st  of  coun- 
tries. I  think  that  each  one  was  a  single 
incident.  In  no  instance  was  there  con- 
tinuing trade.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  any  other  information,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  him  give  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  find  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  this  identical  amendment  of  last 
year  a  statement  that  there  had  been, 
prior  to  the  last  time  when  the  question 
was  considered.  31  waivers  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Presumably 
most  of  them  had  been  granted  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  some  of  them  by 
President  Truman. 

Mr.  SPAFLKMAN.  I  certainly  accept 
that  statement.  I  have  the  information 
before  me.  There  were  33  instances  of 
determination  by  the  President  under 
the  Battle  Act  from  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment in  1951. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  pre- 
sumably there  were  two  instances  witliin 
the  last  year,  if  the  figures  given  are 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  figures  are. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Are  the  waivers  made 
public? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  I  should 
read  the  law.  Congress  must  be  in- 
formed of  tlie  waivers  by  the  President 
and  of  the  reason  for  the  grantmg  of  the 
waivers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  this  information 
submitted  on  a  classified  basis? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  nothing  is  said 
about  the  information  being  secret.  I 
believe  most  of  the  waivers  have  been 
published  in  the  press  at  the  time  when 
the  waivers  were  made.  I  should  like 
to  read  the  law  relating  to  the  President  s 
right  to  waive: 

Provided.  That  the  President  after  re- 
ceiving the  advice  of  the  administrator— 

That  is,  the  administrator  of  this  act, 
not  the  Administrator  of  the  AID  Act— 
and  after  taking  into  account  the  contribu- 
tion of  such  country  to  the  mutual  security 
of  the  free  world,  the  importance   of  such 
assistance    to    the    security    of    the    United 
States,  the  strategic  importance  of  imports 
received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet   bloc, 
and    the    adequacy   of   such    country's   con- 
trols over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
items  of  strategic  Importance,  may  direct  the 
continuance  of  such  assistance  to  a  country 
which  permits  shipments  of  Items  other  than 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  unusual  cir- 
cumstances   Indicate    that    the   cessation    of 
aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States:    Provided,  fur- 
ther, That  th«  President  shall   Immediately 
report  any  determination  made  pursuant  to 
the  first  provlfio  of  this  section  with  reasons 
therefore  to  t)ae  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations   of   the   Senate,    and    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President  shall 
at  least  once  each  quarter  review  all  deter- 
minations made  previously  and  shall  report 
his  conclusion.-,  to  the  foregoing  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  reports  shall 


contain  an  analysis  of  the  trade  with  the 
S<niet  bloc  of  countries  for  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  the  reports  are 
made  to  the  respective  committees,  are 
they  classified  by  either  the  executive 
branch  or  the  legislative   branch? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  informed  by 
Dr  Marcy,  staff  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the  re- 
ports are  classified,  but  they  are  re- 
tained in  the  committee's  files  and  are 
available  for  inspection  by  any  Senator 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  Senator  is  in  a 
peculiar  position.  If  he  is  informed  of 
the  action  and  it  is  classified  informa- 
tion, he  is.  to  all  intents,  barred  from 
making  the  information  public.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
know  what  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  that  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Danish  tanker  the  whole 
country  was  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  copper  cable  and  in  the  case  of  the 
generators.  I  do  not  know  how  the  in- 
formation gets  out,  but  certainly  the 
press   published   the  stories. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chair >.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
2  minutes  more  to  me? 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  Mr  President,  I 
-■should  like  to  say.  regarding  the  points 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  been  dis- 
cu-ssing.  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  reading  from  the  present 
.so-called  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendments  to  it 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  only  seven  votes,  and  are  before  the 
HouFe.  and,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, will  considerably  relax  the 
provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  on  this  point. 
Should  they  be  passed  by  the  House,  we 
would  find  ourselves  with  even  greater 
need  for  some  added  assurance. 

In  the  amendment  which  I  had  pre- 
pared. I  added  to  last  year's  provision 
another  line,  as  follows: 

No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  Act  here- 
tofore enacted  shall  authorize  the  waiver  of 
this  subsection. 


If  that  provision  had  been  left  in,  this 
amendment  would  have  been  as  ironclad 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  indicating  it  is;  and  then 
all  that  would  have  to  happen  would  be 
that  the  Security  Council  would  con- 
demn the  shipment  of  certain  commodi- 
ties. If  that  happened  once,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  that 
would  be  it. 

I  purposely  eliminated  the  last  sen- 
tence because  such  an  amendment 
would  make  it  impossible  to  continue  to 
furnish  aid  to  a  country  after  it  had 
been  discovered  that  it  was  violating  the 
ground  rules  established  by  the  National 
Security  Council.  I  now  regret  that  I 
did  not  leave  that  sentence  in,  so  that 
we  could  meet  that  situation  head  on. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  so  wisely  said,  waivers  have  oc- 
curred, although  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were  published  in  the  newspapers. 
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Of  course,  when  such  matters  are  kept  In 
tlie  files,  as  classified  material,  they  are 
not  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sinre  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
niv.self  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
.Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  2  more  minutes. 

.Mr  COTTON.  In  fact,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  files  are  available  only  to 
members  of  the  appropriate  conimit- 
tees,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  have  examined  them. 

However,  the  President,  when  encour- 
aued  by  zealous  advocates  of  foreign 
aid,  can  forgive  such  things,  and  can 
keep  on  using  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
place  the.se  materials  in  the  hands  of 
various  countries,  rei-'ardle.ss  of  whether 
they  are  our  friends,  are  neutrals,  or  are 
our  opponents,  and  even  though  they 
are  annin^  our  enemies  against  us. 
That  IS  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
Mr.  Piesident,  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMi.  KE.^riNcl. 
I  wi.sh  to  repeat  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  question  of  aereeing 
to  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  'sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  not  ordered, 
Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  must 
sav  then,  that  before  I  .start  using  up 
the  time  available  to  me.  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi.  and  then 
.<;hall  repeat  my  request  for  the  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment,  because 
the  whole  hour  will  be  u.sed  unless  I  can 
obtain  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  qups- 
tion  of  apreeinK  to  the  amendment  I 
believe  it  is  an  impcirtant  one 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distmgui.shed  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Keating  K 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
blr^c  has  been  inve.«r.tigated  extensively 
by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommitee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  have 
looked  into  it  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  we  have  filed  a  number 
of  pieliminary  reports.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  a  continuing  interest  in  this 
problem  and  I  expect  its  hearings  to  re- 
sume in  the  future. 

Deep  concern  was  aroused  last  year 
in  this  countr>'  when  Britain  agreed  to 
sell  to  Red  China  six  Viscount  transport 
planes  equipped  with  electronic  devices 
on  the  Cocom  embargo  list.  This  agree- 
ment was  made  contrary  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  also  con- 
trary to  the  position  taken  by  many  other 
free  countries  in  Cocom.  That  was  a 
stiiking  instance  in  which  one  of  our 
chief  allies  sold  strategic  materials  to  one 
of  our  major  enemies  in  defiance  of  the 
decision  of  Cocom.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  actively  interested  with  this  matter 
have  received  many  letters  of  opposition 
to  that  transaction — and  properly  so — 
from  the  people  of  this  country. 


We  do  not  deal  with  Red  China,  but 
we  cannot  convince  Britain  and  our 
other  allies  that  they  should  not  deal 
with  Red  China.  That  is  their  decision. 
It  is  in  our  interest,  however,  to  bring  to 
bear  strong  diplomatic  pressures,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  free  world  nations 
should  stand  together,  and  should  not 
arm  or  send  strategic  goods  to  those  who 
have  vowed  to  destroy  us. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshue  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  amendment,  after  the  elimination  of 
the  .sentence  which  he  said  originally 
was  included  in  his  amendment,  would 
still  leave  some  discretion.  None  of  us 
want  to  Lake  an  unrealistic  position  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  Probably  I  have 
given  It  more  mtense  study  than  any 
other  matter  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate:  and  I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  resent  having 
our  allies  help  build  up  the  military 
power  or  economic  strength  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive 
of  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  to  our 
national  interest  to  do  that.  But  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
whether,  with  that  .sentence  eliminated, 
there  would  still  be  any  discretion  left, 
in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  advised  by  the 
let;islative  drafting  service  that  by  in- 
cluding the  sentence  Nothing  in  this  Act 
or  in  any  other  Act  heretofore  enacted 
shall  authorize  the  waiver  of  this  sub- 
.section."  we  would  tie  up  the  matter  so 
tightly  that  not  even  in  the  slightest 
isolated  instance  would  the  President  be 
left  with  any  latitude  whatsoever,  and 
that  the  words  any  other  provision  of 
law'  would  take  care  of  any  loophole  in 
the  Battle  Act,  and  certainly  any  loop- 
hole in  the  amended  Battle  Act  as  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Therefore  I  took  out  the  last  sentence. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  bar.  but  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  legislation;  and 
certainly  I  cannot  predict  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  say  about  it.  In 
that  respect  I  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  best  advice  I  could  obtain  was  that 
without  that  last  sentence  the  amend- 
ment would  give  the  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, if  it  did  not  make  an  issue  of  the 
matter,  some  slight  latitude,  but  it 
clearly  labels  this  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  shall  not  be  the  policy  by 
Presidential  waiver  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  sending  potential  mate- 
rials of  war  to  certain  countries. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  accept  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  put  on  it,  especially  when  it  refers 


to  a  foreign  country  that  exports  or 
knowingly  permits  such  exportation. 
To  me  those  are  the  words  that  are 
significant. 

I  support  the  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  in  the  United 
States  take  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  our  foreign  policy.  Perhaps  we 
in  this  countrj'  have  had  a  little  too 
much  wealth  and  have  distributed  that 
wealth  a  little  too  unwisely. 

I  want  to  amplify  that  statement  by 
reference  to  a  previous  amendment, 
which  I  wish  to  speak  to.  but  on  which 
there  was  no  time  available.  Yesterday 
I  supported  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lauschje],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmiheI.  and 
perhaps  other  Senators,  to  put  some  real 
teeth  in  om-  foreign  aid  program.  I 
voted  today  against  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield!,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Dirksen].  because  I  feel  very 
strongly,  from  my  observation  of  these 
matters,  that  there  is.  particularly  in 
the  State  Department,  a  completely  un- 
realistic attitude,  in  many  instances, 
concerning  our  foreign  policy. 

Regardless  of  what  we  say,  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  improved  our  situa- 
tion in  the  world.  It  has  deteriorated 
in  the  past  2  years.  The  further  we 
drift  from  putting  hard  rules  upon  the 
usage  of  this  foreign  aid  money,  the 
further  we  drift  from  achieving  any 
practical  results  from  it.  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  not  understand 
anyone  who  spends  his  money  like  a 
drunken  sailor  on  Saturdaj-  night. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  two  or  three  in- 
stances which  give  me  great  concern.  I 
do  not  accept  the  argument  that  we  are 
attacking  the  President.  Everyone  on 
ffliis  floor  has  an  equal  Interest  in  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  of  the  President. 
Ever>'  child  in  the  United  States  has  as 
great  an  interest  in  it  as  we  have.  But 
when  I  see  the  so-called  r>eaceful  country 
of  India  take  over  Goa  and  not  one  httle 
peep  is  raised  in  this  countrj-,  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  what  we  are  doing, 
especially  when,  a  day  or  two  later,  we 
give  that  country  a  $12  million  loan. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  it  when 
we  talk  blithely  through  the  State  De- 
partment about  arriving  at  a  compro- 
mise as  between  the  Indonesian  Repub- 
lic and  the  Dutch  West  New  Guinea, 
when  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  Indonesia's  claim  to  West  New- 
Guinea. 

One  can  look  through  the  history 
books,  the  economics  books,  the  geogra- 
phy books,  without  finding  one  claim  that 
the  Indonesian  Republic  has  upon  West 
New  Guinea,  whether  it  be  economic, 
ethnic,  historic,  political,  or  any  other. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  sign  one  reads  oc- 
casionally. "Don't  bother  me  with  the 
facts — I  have  already  made  up  my 
mind." 

Here  we  have  seen  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  occur  in  the  Far  East, 
right  under  our  noses.  Believe  me,  we 
are  not  bothering  anybody  with  the 
facts — we  have  made  up  our  minds,  and 
we  are  going  to  deal  the  Dutch  out  of 
a  country  that  has  at  least  more  at- 
tachment to  it  than  to  Indonesia 
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Now  I  come  back  to  the  Alianza  para 
el  Progress©.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
contacts  with  people  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  few  months.  They  con- 
firm the  fact  that  we  are  making  no 
progress  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.    ALLOTT.     We    committed    our- 
selves to  $20  billion  over  10  years  with- 
out  notification   of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.     So  while  I 
realize  that  we  can  use  food  as  a  very 
forceful  weapon,  I  realize  also  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  House  and  pressures 
are  brought  as  they  have  been  brought 
on  the  Senate  in  the  last  24  hours,  we 
are  going  to  see  a  different  bill  entirely. 
So  I  voted  "nay"  on  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen    amendment    today    because    I 
thought  it  was  the  last  time  I  would 
have,  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
will.     My  vote  is  to  indicate,  that  we 
would  say  to  the  State  Department  and 
to  the  President,  "We  want  our  money 
under  foreign  aid  used  for  practical  pur- 
poses.   We  want  it  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  realism,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  keep 
shoving    money    into    those    countries 
whose  foreign  policies  are  contrary  to 
ours,  whose  foreign  policies  are  inimical 
to   ours,   and   which   in   fact   help   the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 
Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  request  a  quorum 
call  and  not  have  the  time  taken  out  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not.  It  is  so  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 


EXCESS  COSTS  ON  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT NEGOTIATED  CON- 
TRACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  another  example  of  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  as  the  result  of  a  nego- 
tiated contract  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

In  this  instance  it  is  found  that  the 
Government  is  paying  in  excess  of  15 


percent  Interest  to  a  contractor  on   a 
negotiatetl  contract. 

On  July  8,  1958.  the  Department  of  the 
Army  ne^'Otiated  with  the  Alexandria 
Water  Co. — contract  No.  DA-44-008- 
ENG-1155 — for  the  construction  of  a 
water  supply  line  and  a  5-year  water 
service  contract. 

The  contractor  was  operating  a  30- 
inch  line  adjacent  to  Fort  Belvoir,  and 
this  contract  provided  for  the  contractor 
to  furnish,  install,  operate,  and  main- 
tain all  facilities  from  the  exi.sting  30- 
inch  waterline  to  the  point  of  delivery. 
a  distance  of  approximately  150  feet. 
This  was  to  include  a  16-inch  connec- 
tion to  the  30-inch  pipeline,  a  booster 
pumping  station,  and  a  metering  device. 
The  contract  further  provides  for  the 
Alexandria  Water  Co.  to  install  a  24-inch 
pipeline  from  the  point  of  delivery  to  an 
existing  Government  pipeline  at  the  Fort 
Belvoir  filter  plant,  a  distance  of  about 
10.275  feet. 

The  contract  shows  this  construction 
as  a  connection  charge  and  provides  for 
the  repayment  of  the  contractors  con- 
struction costs  on  the  basis  of  a  sur- 
charge of  10  cents  on  each  thousand 
gallons  of  water  purchased  from  the  con- 
tractor until  the  total  cost  of  $281,710  is 
paid,  with  annual  payments  of  not  less 
than  one-fifth  of  $281,710. 

Under  this  arrangement,  between 
March  24,  1959,  and  December  31.  1961, 
the  Government  paid  the  contractor 
$208,900,  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  after 
only  2  years  and  9  months  of  $72,810. 
This  remaining  balance  is  being  de- 
creased with  average  monthly  payments 
of  $6,300  by  the  Government,  but  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  substantial 
part  of  this  contract  has  already  been 
paid,  the  Government  is  still  paying  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  year 
on  the  full  amount  of  the  original  con- 
tract price  of  $216,700. 

Assuming  the  average  monthly  re- 
payment rate  of  $6,300  continues,  the 
Government  will  have  paid  the  entire 
construction  cost  within  3  years  and  9 
months,  but  it  will  also  have  paid  inter- 
est in  the  amount  of  $65,310  in  the  mean- 
time. This  means  that  the  effective  rate 
of  interest  which  is  being  paid  by  the 
Government  in  this  instance  is  equal 
to  approximately  a  15-percent  rate. 

This  may  be  a  small  item,  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  continuous  irresponsible 
manner  in  which  certain  procurement 
officers  of  our  defense  establishments 
squander  the  taxpayers"  money.  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  impatient  with 
their  continuous  alibi  that  they  will  do 
better  in  the  future. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions — in  private  industry  somebody 
would  have  been  fired.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  to 
pay  15  percent  interest,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  man  who  made  this  con- 
tract would  be  howling  if  it  were  his 
own  money  involved. 

For  more  complete  details  concerning 
this  entire  contract  I  refer  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  May  31,  1962,  entitled 
"Interest  Charges  Paid  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  a  Water  Supply  Line  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  Department  of  the  Army  " 


I  commend  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  excellent  job  it  is  doing  In 
calling  our  attention  to  waste  and  mis- 
management in  Government. 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreit^n  A.s.sistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.'^hire. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  remain- 
ing time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr,  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 

yield   5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say.  with  reference  to  the 
pending  amendment,  its  obvious  purpose 
is  to  fulfill  what  is  already  provided  in 
the  Battle  Act,  with  one  exception. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Battle  Act 
when  the  President  finds  unusual  cir- 
cumstances which  would  indicate  that 
the  cessation  of  aid  would  be  adverse  to 
tlie  national  interests  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  continue  assistance  to  a 
country  permitting  the  shipment  of 
strategic  goods  other  than  arms  to  a 
Communist  country.  This  boils  down  to 
a  couple  of  specific  instances  of  which 
we  should  be  aware. 

One.  for  example,  is  Italy.  I  believe 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  reminded  the 
Senate  that  Italy  is  one  of  the  few  NATO 
countries  which  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  have  missiles  and  missile  sites 
on  its  soil.  I  am  not  sure  what  kind  of 
missile,  but  I  believe  it  is  at  least  the 
intermediate  range  missile,  the  Jupiter 
or  Thor  type.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deactivate  those  missile  sites. 

Other  countries  are  also  involved,  such 
as  Turkey,  or  even  Great  Britain. 

Italy.  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  are 
three  countries  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  locate  what  one  might  call  ad- 
vance bases.  The  missile  base  is  equiva- 
lent to.  and  I  think  in  the  days  to  come 
will  be  better  than,  an  airport  or  airbase. 
In  respect  to  airbases  and  missiV 
bases,  questions  would  be  involved  as  to 
West  Germany.  Italy.  Turkey,  and  Great 
Britain.  These  are  some  of  the  19  coun- 
tries which  would  be  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
would  be  treading  on  rather  dangerous 
ground  if  we  should  adopt  the  kind  of 
provision  which  is  proposed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  my  under- 
standing, as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  correct  that  our  bases 
in  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries 
might  be  endangered  if  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  because  something  might 
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be  shipped  on  one  ship  to  one  of  the  na- 
tions mentioned? 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Very     much     f.o 
That  is  exactly  the  case. 

Mr      SALTONSTALL.     Would     it     be 
necessary  to  shut  our  ba.scs  down? 

Mr.    HUMPHRfnr     The    amendment 
reads; 

Notwithstanding  lany  other  provLsion  of 
law.  no  .a-ssistance  shall  be  furni.'--hed  iindf^r 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  pxports.  or 
knowingly  permit*  the  exportation,  to  the 
rnl'»n  of  Soviet  Soclall.sl  Republics  or  any 
country  (Including  Conimunbt  China.  North 
K'lrea.  and  Cuba)  the  government  of  which 
IS  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Uniiu  oi 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  ul  any  arnu;,  arma- 
ments, or  munitioiu.  or  of  any  iLems  of 
Birateglc  significance  in  the  production  oi 
i.-nplements  of  war  or  any  other  articles  or 
commodities  found  by  the  National  Securitv 
Council  to  be  contrary  to  the  .seivirity  lii- 
tere.sts  of  the  United  Suites 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Tlie  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreiun  Relations  is 
that  bases  in  Italy,  in  Enrrland.  or  in 
any  other  country  are  not  only  for  the 
.security  of  our  country  but  also'  to  assist 
in  respect  to  the  .security  of  the  other 
country' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Therefore,  if 
England  should  send  anythinf;  to  Russia, 
we  could  not  keep  on  furnishing  a  base 
in  England,  even  tiiough  it  mipht  be  for 
our  benefit. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE-i'  That  is  my  undcr- 
standmg.  I  say  m.j.st  respectfully,  there 
IS  a  sum  of  about  $P ^  billion  for  miUtary 
a.ssistance  involved  under  the  tenns  of 
the  bill,  some  of  it  to  ^o  to  NATO  coun- 
tries for  our  defeni*  as  well  as  their  de- 
fense If  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  should  be  applied,  none  of 
that  assistance  would  be  made  available. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  M-.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 
Mr   AIKEN.     W(»uld  there  be  any  ef- 
fect on  the  DEW  line  in  Canada? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  comment  of  the  acting:  chair- 
man in  that  retrard.  I  believe  the 
amendment  could  have  an  effect  with  re- 
•spect  to  Canada,  indeed. 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Yes 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indcf^:  the 
Senator  has  made  s  good  point.  Canada 
i.'^  one  of  the  19  countries  which  ha,s,  from 
time  to  time,  shipped  items  not  of  a  mili- 
tary natui-e  but  items  which  are  classi- 
l;ed  as  strate.aic. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Canada  does  business 
^vith  virtually  all  the  Communi.st  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Indeed  it  does. 

Denmark.  I  say  most  respectfully,  has 
sovereignty  over  Greenland.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  any  Senator  who  has  visited 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  near  Omaha,  the 
importance  of  Greenland  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
iiKiecd  to.  all  aid  going  to  any  area  over 
which  Denmark  has  sovereignty  would 
have  to  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  know  that 
Canada  ships  wheat  to  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     We  do  indeed. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  LLs  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  Ri-eat  deal  of  trade  between  West  Ger- 
many and  Yu.soslavia.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  th.at  trade  involves 
.'•trategic  matfnab.  There  is  a  differ- 
ent, m  fact,  in  respect  to  interpretation 
by  different  countnes  as  to  the  meaning 
of  strategic  materials. 

If  West  Geiinany  should  violate  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  we  could  not  carry 
en  any  more  military  assistance  there 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  That  would 
mean  we  would  have  to  take  our  troops 
out  of  Berlin,  to  use  a  far-i-eaching 
example? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes  The  amend- 
ment refers  to  Communist  bloc  countries. 
I  believe  it  fays  'any  Communist  bloc 
country." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  My  friend  tells  me 
that  perhaps  I  have  misinterpreted  the 
wording.  Probably  he  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  con-ect. 

The  amendment  says,  in  part  'any 
country,  the  government  of  which  is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

I  withdraw  what  I  said  about  Yugo- 
slavia, because  I  do  not  believe  Yugo- 
slavia would  come  under  the  definition. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  examples 
of  what  is  involved.  Someone  asked  me 
awhile  ago  to  give  an  example. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  do 

1  have  any  time  remaining? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER     The 

Senator  has  more  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 

2  more  minutes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 

United  Kingdom  made  shipments  valued 
at  15.688  to  Commumst  China.  Czecho- 
slovakia, East  Germany.  Hungary.  Po- 
land, Rumania,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  made  a  waiver.  If  there 
were  no  provision  for  waiver,  it  would 
be  neces.sary  to  cut  off  any  assistance 
because  of  the  shipments  valued  at 
$5,688 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
made  shipments  of  strategic  materials 
valued  at  $7,211  to  Bulgaria,  Communist 
China.  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany. 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

Italy  made  shipments  valued  at  $341 
to  Albania.  We  would  have  to  cut  aid  to 
Italy  off.  because  there  would  be  no  lee- 


way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     I  yield 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Are  those  statistics  in 
dollars,  or  in  thousands  of  dollars? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     In  dollars. 

Mr  COTTON.  What  was  shipped  at  a 
value  of  $341' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  have  the  details,  but  I  have  a 
statement. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKJVIAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  Before  I  do  so.  I 
.'■hould  like  to  give  two  more  examples. 
Belgium  shipped  $534  worth  to  Czecho- 
.slo\akia  and  East  German.\'.  France 
.shipped  $1.3:;5  to  Poland  and  Hungary. 
The  penalty  would  be  apphed  in  those 
ca.ses.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  some  of  the 
information  ft  e  have  Ls  classified,  a  list 
lias  been  made  available,  if  Senators  wish 
privately  to  look  at  it.  The  material  is 
here.  Howe*  er.  I  do  not  think  we  are  at 
liberty  to  cite  the  kind  of  material  re- 
fened  to. 

But  listf-d  are  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  tlie  United  Kiniidom.  the 
Netherlands,  and  Piance  under  key 
Items.  The  :iniounts  are  not  large,  but 
tliey  are  related  to  certain  sensitive  civil 
activities  w  hlch  have  been  classified  un- 
der section  103' b>.  the  Battle  Act  pro- 
vision, of  the  Mutual  Deferise  Act  of 
1951  as  strat;egic  materials.  The>'  are 
not  munition.5.  They  are  not  related  to 
what  we  call  articles  with  u-ar-making 
capacity.  They  are  classified  as  strategic 
materials.  Every  one  of  those  sales 
would  automaUcalli-  negate  any  possi- 
bility of  aid  to  those  coimtries.  I  think 
it  is  a  most  serious  matter. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
statement  with  reelect  to  why  we  did  not 
give  militaiy  assistance  to  Pijiland.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  our  relations 
with  Finland  are  very  pood,  and  they 
would  suffer  grievously  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Finland,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own  except  geographic 
proximity  to  Russia,  is  bound  to  the  So- 
viet economy.  She  is  forced  to  build 
ships  for  the  Soviet  Union,  while  import- 
ing cars,  oil.  and  even  wheat  which  she 
w  ould  rather  acquire  from  the  West  To 
bind  Finland  still  closer  to  Russia  would 
be  a  tragedy-. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  statement  which  is  classified 
Any  Senator  who  wishes  to  see  it,  may 
look  at  it.  It  states  the  type  of  material 
involved. 

I  have  one  list  U;iat  does  not  contam 
classified  maUiiial  and  gives  some  break- 
down. I  am  at  liberty  to  read  from  it. 
A  shipment  was  made  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  of  voltmeters 
worth  $469  to  Poland  for  civihan  use 

Italy  shipped  $562,500  worth  of  com- 
munications cable.  I  think  that  item 
was  published  in  the  pi-ess  at  the  lime. 
The  cable  wtis  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  civilian  use. 

Ball   bearings  valued  at  $2,581   were 
shipped  to  Po-and  also  for  civilian  use. 
The    Netherlands    shipped    television 
traixsmitter   tubes   valued  at   $1,297   to 
Polaiid  for  ci\ilian  use. 

France  shipped  diodes  and  transistors 
valued  at  S2.150  to  Poland  for  civilian 
use.  Those  are  some  typical  examples. 
The  list  I  read  is  not  classified. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  turn  the  debate  has 
taken  in   the   la.«;t   few  moments.     For 
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many  years  now,  since  I  first  entered 
Congress  in  1947,  and  first  voted  for  aid 
to  Turkey  and  the  Marshall  plan,  when 
the  chips  were  down  I  have  loyally  sup- 
ported  foreign  assistance,   foreign  aid, 
and  mutual  assistance  programs  to  bol- 
ster up  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.    I 
am    growing    a    little    tired    of    being 
frightened   into  voting   for   a   pig   in   a 
poke  year  after  year.    Earlier  in  the  de- 
bate I  was  very  much  interested  when 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota    [Mr.  Humphrey], 
whom  I  admire  and  esteem  so  highly, 
while   debating    the    Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment,    told    us    what    a    horrible 
thing  it  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  an 
exchange  of  information  with  Poland. 
We  were  told  what  a  horrible  thing  it 
would  be  if  we  could  not  have  an  ex- 
change of  medical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation to  fight   cancer  and   leukemia. 
We  would  let  children  die.    Yet  the  only 
way  to  obtain  an  exchange  of  scientific 
and    medical    information    with    other 
countries  is  not  through  burying  such 
aid  in  a  mutual  assistance  bill,  item  by 
item.    The  Senator  knows  very  well  that 
if  the  foreign  aid  bill  were  defeated,  and 
if  we  had  no  foreign  aid,  all  we  would 
need  to  do  would  be  to  have  the  proper 
committees  report  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  within  a  few  weeks, 
with   the   cooperation  of  the   Congress! 
we  would  have  the  necessary  appropri- 
ations for  the  programs  to  fight  horrible 
diseases  in  Poland,  Russia,  or  any  other 
nation.    All  those  horrible  bogeys  must 
be  conjured  up  to  sugar-coat  everything 
in  the  bill. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  minutes  what  have 
we  heard?    It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate 
have  the  audacity  to  assert  its  authority 
and  say  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, -We  are  going  to  write  a  safeguard 
into  the  foreign  aid  bill  so  that  you  can 
be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the 
money  you   pay  for   taxes  will  not  be 
used  by  some  neutral  or  some  so-called 
friend  whom  we  have  been  carrying  year 
after  year,  and  who  is  shipping  goods 
and  munitions  of  war  to  our  enemies." 
If  we  have  the  audacity  to  try  to  write 
that  kind  of  provision  into  the  bill,  what 
are  we  told?     We  are  told  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  shall  lose 
our  missile  bases  in  Italy.    We  shall  lose 
our  missile  bases  in  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Denmark,  or  somewhere  else.    Nonsense. 
The    amendment    does   not   contain   all 
those   vicious  qualities.     If  in  order  to 
have    missile    bases    abroad    we    must 
weakly   consent   to   permit   nations    re- 
ceiving   our    taxpayers'   money   to   ship 
munitions   into   Russia,   China,   Poland, 
and  Cuba,  it  is  about  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  know  about  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  of  the  classi- 
fied information  that  has  been  so  gen- 
erously ofifered  to  me  today.  I  want  the 
debate  to  go  before  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  amendment  is  a  simple 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  In  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
It  shall  be  ultimately  up  to  the  Security 


Council — not  the  Administrator  of  AID, 
who  is  interested  in  pouring  away  money 
to  this  country  and  that  country,  and 
who  is  not  going  to  have  his  ambitious 
program  in  which  he  is  so  sincerely 
interested  checked  because  that  country 
happens  to  start  sending  tank.s  to  Cuba. 
It  would  not  be  up  to  him.  but  up  to 
whom?  It  would  be  up  to  the  National 
Security  Council  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  advise  the  President. 
The  members  of  the  Council  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

There  is  no  danger  of  curtailintr  the 
President's  power,   but  if  they  want  to 
talk  about  those  powers.  let  us  remember 
one  thing.     Let  us  remember  that  pre- 
sumably  the    President   will   have   $300 
million  in  his  contingency  fund.    He  will 
have  $250   million   more  of   foreign-aid 
funds,  and  not  to  e.xceed  $100  million 
more  in  foreign  currencies,  to  be  used  as 
he  sees  fit  for  any  purpose.    In  addition, 
he  will  have  the  power  to  take  from  vari- 
ous designated  funds  under  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Act  up  to  10  percent  to  use 
for  purposes  of  his  own.     I  do  not  be- 
gi-udge  that  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  trust  the  loyalty,  integ- 
rity,  and   patriotism   of   the   President. 
But  I  say  that  this  is  a  big  Government. 
There  are  many  things  that  the  Presi- 
dent knows.    But.  there  are  many  things 
that  do  not  come  to  his  attention     I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Senate  is  expected  to  put 
its  approval  on  a  bill  under  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  monev 
will  be  expended  around  the  world,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  say,  '"We  will  write 
into  the  act.  in  no  unmistakable  terms, 
the  provision  that  the  aid  will  not  only 
not  go  to  Communist  countries,  but   it 
will  not  go  to  any  so-called  friends  who 
are  sending  them  arms  and  munitions  " 
After    World    War    H    we    lifted    our 
friends  in  Europe  from  their  knees.    We 
poured  out  billions  of  dollars  to  them.    In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreicn 
Relations  it  is  said  that   the.se  nations 
stand  at  last  as  our  copartners,  perfectly 
able  to  contribute  with  us.  and  that  this 
is  no  longer  a  unilateral  program,  but  a 
program  participated  in  by  full-crown 
partners.     At  page  6  of  the  report  the 
committee  states: 


Obviously,    the    evolving   situation    is    not 
one  of  unrelieved  progress. 


I  have  read  the  report  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  nowhere  do  I  find  what  they 
are  doing  and  what  they  are  not  doint;. 
There  is  one  thing  they  should  not  do. 
and  that  is  ship  munitions  of  war  to  our 
enemies.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
would  stop.  It  does  not  even  shut  off  en- 
tirely the  waiver  by  the  President,  but  it 
says  that  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, not  AID,  shall  say  when  foreign  aid 
will  stop  if  munitions  start  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  potential  enemies. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  under  the  amendment,  if  one 
of  our  allies  sold  $341  of  shoe  leather 
to  such  a  country,  it  would  mean  that 
that  ally  would  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  us? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  asking  that  question 


in  an  ironical  or  facetious  manner,  be- 
cause he  is  a  sensible  man.  Let  us  all 
be  .sensible  about  it.  Does  anyone  think 
for  a  minute  that  the  National  Security 
Council,  created  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  appoint<?d  by  him  and 
working  under  him.  will  call  a  country  to 
terms  because  $341  of  a  commodity  was 
shipped  by  that  country?  That  is  an- 
other one  of  tho.se  bugaboos  which  have 
been  conjured  up.  becau.se  people  want 
a  bill  that  is  loose  and  open  at  both 
ends 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  our  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  issue  here  is 
rather  simple.  It  is  obvious.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  this  fact.  Under  the  amendment 
we  would  do  exactly  what  we  have  done 
under  the  Battle  Act,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Act,  and  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  10  vears  with 
one  exception.  The  exception  is  that  we 
would  deny  the  President  any  discretion 
whatever  in  terms  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  our  allies  or  nations  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  when 
such  an  ally  or  other  nation  ships  goods 
which  are  classified  as  strategic. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
doe.s  not  apply  merely  to  munitions  of 
war.  As  was  indicated,  the  amendment 
applies— and  I  read  from  it— to  "any 
Items  of  strategic  significance  in  the 
production  of  implements  of  war  or  any 
other  articles  or  commodities  found  by 
the  National  Security  Council  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  this  question.  He 
was  a  schoolteacher  at  one  time.  What 
task  is  given  to  the  National  Security 
Council  under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  task,  that  of 
determining  the  articles  that  are  of  stra- 
tegic importance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  any  waiv- 
er whatsoever  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  None  whatsoever 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  a  few  minutes  ago  asked  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  there 
was  any  thought  that  a  penalty  might  be 
invoked  if  there  were  a  sale  of  $341  of 
goods.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the 
amendment  whereby  anyone  could  waive 
the  inflicting  of  that  penalty? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  an- 
swers his  own  question.  There  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  a  waiver  of  the 
prohibitions  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
amendment.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
an  example.  The  Netherlands  shipped 
$48  worth  of  tungsten  wire  to  Poland. 
for  civilian  use,  in  the  year  1961.  Under 
the  amendment,  in  such  a  case,  we  would 
have  to  cut  any  military  assistance  that 
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we  would  be  giving  to  the  Netherlands. 
There  is  no  discretion  involved  at  all. 

For  example,  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Germany  shipped  to  Poland  direction- 
finding  equipment  for  u.se  in  connection 
V,  .111  civilian  air  traffic.  It  was  valued 
r.t  $20,000.  Germany  is  a  very  good  ally. 
We  have  programs  of  assistance  with 
Germany.  We  have  troops  there.  Un- 
der Uie  Senators  amendment,  because 
the  efiuipment  is  classified  as  strategic — 
and  It  IS  .strategic  equipment — the  Pres- 
ident would  have  no  choice  but  to  sus- 
pend all  assistance  to  our  NATO  ally, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Mr.  HOLLu\ND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a 
fact  tliat  tlie  Battle  Act.  enacted  during 
the  Truman  administration,  and  in  force 
througliout  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, is  still  in  force  today  and  would 
continue  in  force  if  the  bill  now  before 
us  were  enacted  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  an  additional  question.  Is 
It  claimed  by  anyone  that  Pre^dent 
Truman  or  President  Ei.-,enhower  or 
President  Kennedy  has  abu.sed  his  dis- 
cretion under  the  Battle  Act  in  allowing 
the  extension  of  aid  to  any  friendly 
country  which  has  sold  a  minor  item  of 
equipment  to  a  Communist  country? 

Mr.  HI-MPHREY.     I  know  of  no  sucli 
cliarge.     This    is   why    the    amendment 
perplexes  me  so  much.     Thirty-thi  ee  de- 
terminations have  been  made  by  three 
I'residents  in  12  years  under  the  Battle 
Act.     They  are  33  determinations  involv- 
ing  19   countries,   all   of   them   friendly 
countries.     Those      33      determinations 
h.ave  not  weakened  the  security  of  this 
country.     They  have  made  it  posiiiblc  for 
us  to  strengthen  our  alliances  and  our 
.security.     There  is  no  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  Battle  Act,   which  has  worked 
veil,   which    has   been    applied   strictly, 
and  which  has  permitted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  na- 
tional  security  interests   of  Uie   United 
Slates,  and  at  the  iame  time  has  given 
him  some  discretion  in  the.-e  matters. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
t.me  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  f:om  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HL^PHREY.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  ;av.  The  i.ssue  is  clear.  If 
tile  Seriate  is  .satisfied  with  the  Battle 
Act  as  administered  by  three  PiTsidents. 
iL  should  vote  down  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment. If  the  Srnato  feels  that  the 
Battle  Act  should  be  strcncthened  and 
that  it  has  been  abu.sed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  fulfilled  his  obIi.:ration  to 
protect  the  vital  security  intcrest.s  of  the 
United  States,  then  it  .should  adopt  the 
Cotton  amendment. 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Madam    President, 
V  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml .  HUMPHREY.     I  vield. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     Is  it  not   true   that 
under  the  Battle  Act  eacli  of  the  three 
Presidents  mentioned  has  been  required 
and  has  followed  this  procedure. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     The    Senator    is 
correct. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  After  making  a  find- 
ing that  a  certain  cas€  should  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  provision  of  the 
law,  the  President  has  furnished  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  a  report  showing  that  de- 
termination and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
•solutely  riKht.  He  has  added  additional 
importance  to  tlie  argument  by  noting 
that  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  committees 
have  been  fully  informed  and  that  the 
President  has  performed  his  obligation. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  should  like 
to  call  .some  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  only  33  in- 
stances of  waivers  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  waivers  of  the  ship- 
ment of  such  materials.  There  is  no 
record  which  shows  how  many  shipments 
have  taken  place  which  have  never  been 
reported  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  foreign  aid  administra- 
tors, or  which  have  never  come  to  his 
attention. 

With  respect  to  aU  the  talk  about  re- 
ixjrting  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
it  was  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  while  ago — and  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  this  reiterated— that  while 
a  report  is  made,  what  kind  of  report  is 
it  that  we  pet?  We  get  a  report  which 
is  sent  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
'Ihat  reix)rt  is  classified. 

Therefore  Congress  as  a  whole  does  not 
Let  it  If  a  Senator  wishes  to  see  it.  he 
can.  but  if  he  finds  something  objec- 
tionable in  it,  ho  cannot  object  to  it 
pubhcly  en  the  fioor  or  to  the  American 
people. 

That  cannot  be  considered  a  report. 
What  is  more,  do  Senators  think  that 
any  country  which  has  received  millioas 
of  dollars  from  us  will  be  stupid  enough. 
if  they  know  such  a  provision  is  written 
into  the  law,  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
secure  more  millions  by  sending  $350  or 
$500  worth  of  strategic  materials  to  a 
Communist  country-?  That  is  more  of 
the  nonsense  which  has  been  advanced. 
Madam  President,  either  we  will  safe- 
guard the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  we 
will  not — one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Madam  Pre.<-ideni. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr,  COTTON.     I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shiie.    The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tl-ie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada   i  Mr.  Bible). 
the   Scn.UMr  from   Isorth   Dakota    i  Mr. 
BuftDicKi.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  CH^vEzi,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas ;Mr.  McCieilan!,  tiie  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamaraI,  th2  Senator 
from  Oret'on  i  Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  :  Mr.  Pastose  and  Mr. 
Fell  I.  the  Senator  from  Virginia    IMr. 
Robertson  !.  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Smith  i  are  absent  en  of- 
fi'-al  business. 

1  further  ann-unce  tiiat  the  Senator 
from  Aikansas  !  Mr.  FrLBRicnr!  and  the 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johw- 
STOK  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BiTRDicKi,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
tran  fMr.  McNam^raI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  iMr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachu.«:etts  [Mr.  Smpth] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  1  Mr.  P.^tore  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  pi-csent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
•yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
'  nay.'  and  tlie  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  J  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Case) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
!  Mr.  Murphy  J  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  MubphyJ  has  been 
previously  announced. 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakou  (Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhod?  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
-VfA."  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MORTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
l)air  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire :  .Mr.  MrRPHv  !.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  if  I 
were  r.t  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  81  Leg  I 
"^  YEAS — 40 


A  .ken 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

BOf:gs 

Hu.'-h 

Btuler 

Byrd   Va 

dp'-liiin 

C:a  Ison 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dt:kt.<:n 

Dodd 


.Anderson 

B;i:  tiett 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Cairoll 

Crtve  N  J 

Church 

Claik 

Cooper 

Douv'las 

Enple 

Gore 

Gruenii.g 

H.-'.rt 

Haitke 


D  WOT. shale 

Eisti.and 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Hickenloorer 

Hruska 

Jordan 

Keating 

KTichel 

Lauscbe 

Miller 

M'lndt 

NAYS — 45 

Havden 

H'ckev 

H:]l 

Holland 

H.;mphrey 

J.ickson 

Javits 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Lioag   Mo. 

Long  Hawiiii 

I.ong.  La. 

Maguuson 

Mrtnsfleld 

Mi-i^.-irthv 


Pf  arson 
Prouty 
Pro.xmlre 
Rus-scU 
Scott 

Smith,  Mair.e 
Strnnls 
Talma  dge 
Thurmoi-d 
Tower 

Wiir.amf   Dc! 
Youug.  N   Dak. 


McO=e 

-Meicjiif 

Monroi.ey 

Moss 

Musk  If 

Neuberper 

Rardoiph 

Salionstall 

S.-natheis 

Spark  man 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yarborou^h 

Yuung,  Oiilo 


NOT  VOTING  — 15 


Bible 
Burd.ck 
Case.  S  D?.k 
Chavez 

Fu!  bright 

So  Mr 
jected. 


JuhUiton 
McCiClIaxi 
M'  Namfiia 
Morse 

Mo:  ton 


Murphy 
Pi^'^tore 
Pell 

Robertson 
Smith.  Mass. 


Con  ON  s  amendment  wa'^  re- 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  •6-6-62— 
H."  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  in  line 
19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
'hereafter"  and  insert  in  heu  thereof 
the  words  "after  January   1,   1961". 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  this  time. 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 
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I  believe  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  our 
intention,  if  we  finish  in  time  tonight,  or 
early  enough  tomorrow,  to  take  up  Cal- 
endar No.  1411,  Senate  Jomt  Resolution 
123,  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  author- 
ize Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
consideration  of  that  measure  may  take 
some  time. 

It  is  also  the  intention  to  cake  up 
Calendar  No.  1338,  Senate  bill  1605.  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commis.sion 
to  delegate  its  functions. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  Saturday  session. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Monday  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  and  that  on 
Tuesday  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill. 
The  consideration  of  the  latter  bill  mav 
go  over  until  Wednesday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  television  bill;  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  thereafter — and  I  have  di.scussed 
this  matter  with  the  minority  loader — 
we  would  like  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  the  space  communications  satellite 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  briefly  to  me,  if  it  is  understood 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  I  should  hke  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  also  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, if  the  discussion  of  the  program 
will  take  very  long.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  time  used  in  that  connection 
charged  to  the  time  available  for  the 
consideration  of  my  amendments— al- 
though I  do  not  mind  having  a  minute 
or  two  of  the  time  used  in  that  way 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
I  use  in  answering  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  not  charged  to 
the  time  available  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  to  the  time 
available  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  let  me  say  that 
If  it  is  possible  for  the  Senate  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  tonight,  without 
remaming  in  session  too  late,  we  shall 
do  so.  Of  course,  that  will  depend  upon 
tnr  developments. 

If  the  bill  is  not  disposed  of  tonight 
Its  consideration  will  be  continued  to- 
morrow; and  thereafter  other  measures 
will  be  taken  up.  i  do  not  have  the  list 
before  me  at  this  time,  Althouijh  they 
are  important  bills,  they  are  not  ex- 
tremely important. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2996  ^  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  amendment  bv  strik- 
ing out  the  date,  ■'1961 ',  and  inserting 
"1962",  so  that  the  words  to  be  inseited 
will  read  "after  January  1,  1962",  I  be- 
lieve the  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment will  not  take  long. 

The  amendm.ent  goes  to  the  provision 
already  adopted  by  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  connection  with  ex- 
propriation of  American  property  by 
other  countries.  The  committee  adopted 
an  amendment — which  now  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate— providing  that 
in  any  case  in  which  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  nation  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  has  expropriated  or 
otherwise  seized  property  of  Americans, 
imless  it  sets  up  the  proper  machinery 
to  accomphsh  the  payment  for  the  prop- 
erty so  seized,  it  cannot  obtain  any  help 
from  our  foreign -assistance  program, 
until  such  payment  is  made. 

However,  the  amendment  provides  for 
such  prohibition  in  any  case  hereafter  in 
which  the  President  determines  that  a 
nation  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  expropriated  such  property.  I  pro- 
pose to  have  the  language  read  "has  ex- 
propriated after  January  1,  1962"— in 
other  words,  last  January. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  Today,  three  expropria- 
tions which  are  soine  on  in  the  world 
have  taken  place  since  January  1,  1962— 
two  in  Brazil,  and  one  m  Ceylon.  An- 
other one  is  now  proposed  in  Burma;  and 
today  there  are  in  the  lem.'-latures  of  al- 
most all  the  Latin  American  States  bills 


proposing   the  expropriation  of  Ameri- 
can property  of  various  kinds. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  stop  that 
kind  of  nonsense,  or  to  see  that  payment 
IS  made  for  property  when  it  is  seized 
we  shall  see  a  wave  of  expropriations 
of  property  of  Americans  going  through- 
out the  world  like  a  prairie  fire.  The 
amendment  which  the  committee  adopt- 
ed is  not  adequate,  I  had  an  amend- 
ment that  I  liked  better,  I  think  it  was 
a  httle  tighter.  But  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing at  this  time  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

I  first  want  to  put  in  the  Record  the 
decree  of  expropriation  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  of  Cuba,  which  was 
posted  July  7.  1960.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  decree 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

IFrom  Gaceta  Official.  July  7,  19601 
I.   Osvaldo   Dortlcos  Torrado.   President   of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  make  known  that  the 
Council    (if    Ministers    has    approved    and    I 
have   sit,'ned    the   fnllowlng: 

-Whereas  the  attitude  a.ssumed  by  the 
Government  and  legislative  branch  rif  the 
United  States  of  America,  characterized  by 
ct)nstant  agp-ession.  for  political  purpo^^es 
against  the  fundamental  Interests  of  the 
Cuban  economy,  as  strikingly  evidenced  by 
the  amendment  to  tne  Sugar  Act.  recently 
p.is.spd  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat^-s 
at  the  request  of  the  executive  branch 
whereby  the  President  of  the  Nation  is 
crantfd  exceptional  powers  to  reduce  the 
participation  of  Cuban  sugar  in  the  US 
sugar  market  as  a  weapon  of  political  sanc- 
tion against  Cuba,  compels  the  revolutionary 
Government  to  adopt  without  hesitation 
all  measures  which  it  considers  pertinent 
fi'r  the  protection  of  the  national  .sovereign- 
ty and  of  the  free  economic  development  of 
our  country:  and 

"Whereas  article  24  of  the  Constitution 
authorizes  the  expropriation  of  property  by 
right  of  eminent  domain,  leaving  it  to  ordi- 
nary law  to  specify  the  authority  competent 
to  decree  the  expropriation,  as  well  as  the 
regulation  of  the  procedure  and  the  means 
and    forms    of    payment;    and 

"Whereas  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  attain 
the  ends  proptxsed  in  the  first  where.is  clau.'^c 
f'f  this  law,  to  grant  t^)  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  full 
l>*jwers  to  proceed  with  the  nationalization 
of  the  enterprises  and  property  belonging  to 
natural  or  Juridical  jjersons  who  are  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of 
the  enterprises  in  which  said  persons  own 
a  majority  interest  or  share,  even  thouu'h 
said  enterprhses  have  been  established  in 
accordance  with  Cuban  law.  so  that  mcastires 
appropriate  to  the  ends  propo.'^ed  may  be 
taken  In  each  future  instance 

■Therefore,  acting  under  the  authority 
vested  in  it.  the  Council  of  Ministers  resolves 
to  enact  the  following: 

"  "L.^W     NO      8.5  1 

'•  'Article  1  The  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Prime  Minister  are  authorized 
Jointly  to  order,  through  decisions  whenever 
they  deem  it  advisable  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  interest,  the  nationalization, 
through  e.xproprlation  by  eminent  domain,' 
of  the  property  or  entertirises  owned  by  nat- 
ural or  Juridical  persons  who  are  nationals 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  en- 
terprises in  which  said  persons  have  an  In- 
terest or  share,  even  though  said  enterprises 
have  been  established  in  accordance  with 
Cuban  law 
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"'Art,  2.  In  the  decision  in  v. hich  the 
Preeldent  of  the  Republic  and  the  Prime 
Minister  order  expropriation,  they  shall  state 
the  need  for  it  and  the  reason  of  public 
utility  or  national  Interest  on  which  it  Is 
based, 

'•Art.  3.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Prime  Minister  shall  also  designate, 
ill  the  decisions  referred  to  in  article  1  of 
this  law.  the  persons  or  organizations  that 
will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  property  or  enterprises  subjected  to  ex- 
projiriaLion. 

•  Art.  4.  After  the  expropriation  ha^  been 
r.irrled  out  and  the  administration  of  the 
property  or  enterprise  has  been  assumed  by 
ilie  person  or  organization  designated  for 
that  purpose,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Prime  Minister  shall  apjxjint  such 
exj>erts  as  they  deem  advisable  to  appraise 
the  expropriated  property  for  purjxjses  of 
making  payment  for  it,  which  shall  be  done 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  following 
article 

"  Art  5  Payment  for  expropriated  prop- 
erty shall  be  made  as  follows  after  it  has 
been  appraised : 

•  'lai  Payment  shall  be  made  in  bonds  of 
the  Republic,  which  shall  be  Issued  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Cuban  State  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this 
law. 

"  "(b)  The  Cuban  State  shall  set  up  a  fund 
for  the  amortization  of  the  i^aid  bonds  and 
as  security  therefor,  into  which  shall  an- 
nually be  paid  25  percent  of  the  foreign 
exchange  corresponding  to  the  quantities  of 
sugar  purchased  for  domestic  consumption 
in  each  calendar  year  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  excess  of  3  milllnn  Spanish 
long  tons  at  a  price  not  under  5  75  cents 
per  English  jxiund  (FA  i  To  that  end  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba  shall  open  a  special 
dollar  account  which  shall  be  called  "Fund 
To  Pay  for  the  Expropriation  of  Pr,>perty 
and  Enterprises  of  Nationals  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ■■ 

"(C)  The  bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
amounting  to  not  le.ss  than  2  percent  a 
year,  which  shall  be  payable  only  from  the 
fund  to  be  set  tip  in  arcfirdance  with  sub- 
paragraph ( b ) 

id  I  Annual  interest  that  cannot  be  paid 
out  oi  the  fund  referred  to  m  subparagraph 
(bi  above  shall  not  be  accumulated,  but  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  same  shall  be  under- 
stood to  be  extinguLshed 

"'(e)  The  bonds  shall  be  amortized  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  30  years  from  the 
drite  on  which  expropriation  of  the  property 
or  enterprise  takes  place,  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Bank  ts  authorized  to  fix  the 
manner  and  proportion  In  which  the  amor- 
iiZ;ition  Is  to  take  place 

■  Art.  6.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  whatever 
r-oni  the  decisions  which  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Prime  Minister  may 
hand  down  in  the  expropriation  proceedings 
to  which  this  law  refers 

"  'Art,  7.  The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  is 
charged  in  the  name  of  the  Cuban  State 
with  issuing  the  bonds  with  which  payment 
will  be  made  for  properties  that  are  expro- 
priated under  this  law. 

"  Art  8  Any  legal  provisions  and  regula- 
tions that  ob.struct  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law.  which  shall  be 
in  effect  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
the  Gaceta  Oficla!  de  l,t  Republica,  are  here- 
by rescinded  ' 

Therefore   I   h.ereby   order   that   all  parts 
o(   this  law  be  complied  with  and  enforced 

■  Done  at  the  Presidential  Palace  In  Habana 
on  July  6    1960 

"Osvaldo  E>orticos  Torrado 
"FYnix  Castro  Ritez. 

"Prime  Afirn.sfp/. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Second.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 


protest  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  against  the  decree  of  the 
Qovernment  of  Cuba,  which  was  Issued 
on  July  16.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
United  Statf.s  Protests  New  Cuban  Law 
Tlie  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Philip  W, 
Bon.sal.  today  delivered  to  the  Cuban  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Relations  a  note  protesting 
the  nationalization  law  of  Cuba  Text  of 
the  note  is  as  follows 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  law 
Issued  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  on  July  6.  1960,  which 
is  entitled  the  'Nationalization  Law'  and 
which  applies  exclusively  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States  who  own  property  In  Cuba. 
I  have  been  Instructed  by  my  Government 
to  emphasize  to  Your  Excellency  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  considers 
thi.s  law  to  be  manifestly  in  violation  of 
those  principles  of  international  law  which 
have  long  been  accepted  by  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  West  It  Is  In  its  essence  dis- 
criminatory,   arbitrary,    and    confiscatory 

"The  nationalization  law  is  discriminatory 
in  that  it  Is  specifically  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  seizure  of  property  owned  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States 

■  It  Is  arbitrary  because  It  was  admittedly 
enacted  in  retaliation  for  recent  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  needs  of  the 
sugar  consuming  public  of  the  United  States, 
These  actions  were  required  because  of  the 
publicly  stated  Intention  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba  to  reduce  lU  dependence  on  sugar 
concomitantly  with  its  efToru  to  enlarge 
sales  of  sugar  in  newer  markets  and  to 
alter  radically  its  traditional  pattern  of  trade 
with  the  United  States,  Moreover  the  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  the  United  States  so 
often  expres.sed  by  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  has  made  abundantly  clear  the 
economic  imprudence  of  relying  on  Cuba 
for  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  U,S  need 
for  ihis  important  C'.minodity 

"Tlie  nationalization  law  is  both  arbitrary 
and  confiscatory  in  that  its  provisions  for 
compensation  for  property  seized  fail  to 
meet  the  most  minimum  criteria  necessary 
to  assure  the  payment  of  prompt,  adequate 
and  effective  compensation  and  in  its  specific 
prohibition  of  any  form  of  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative appeal  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  expropriating   authorltie'^. 

"I  have  been  Instructed  by  my  Govern- 
ment t-o  convey  to  Your  Excellency  a  most 
solemn  and  serious  protest  against  this  hos- 
tile measure,  I  am  further  Instructed  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  that  should  this  law 
be  employed  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  seize  properties  oi  American  nationals,  it 
will  be  viewed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  ftirther  evidence  and  con- 
firmation of  a  pattern  of  economic  and  po- 
litical aggression  against  the  United  States 
under  the  guise  and  pretext  of  accelerating 
the  socuI  and  economic  progress  of  the 
Cuban   people," 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prints  the  decree  of  the  expro- 
priation program  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  on  the  30th  day  of  May 
last,  about  a  week  ago,  in  which  the 
Government  established  the  formula 
for  taking  over  foreign  property  in 
Brazil,  with  an  indefinite,  undeter- 
and  certainly  unsatisfactory, 
for  paying  for  the  property 
taken  over.  It  relates  to  the 
action    of    the    Government    of 


mined, 

method 

if   it   is 

official 

Brazil    on    the 

propriation. 


proposed    acts    for    ex- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protection  or  Foreign  Investments  in 

Public  Utuoties 
With  the  purpose  of  protecting  foreign 
investments  In  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment Issued  a  decree  regulating  expropria- 
tions In  that  country.  It  is  based  on  a  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  largest  American 
Investors  In  Brazil  and  in  line  with  sanilar 
expropriation  laws  issued  in  the  past  by  Mex- 
ico. Argentina,  and  Colombia.  The  new  de- 
cree is  also  a  result  of  mutual  understanding 
on  the  subject  arrived  at  high  levels  during 
the  visit  of  President  Goulart  to  the  United 
States  last  April. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  law : 
Whereas  at  the  present  stage  of  the  coun- 
try's development  the  national  interests  may 
be  better  served  by  direct  operation  of  pub- 
lic services  or  utilities,  except  in  regard  t-o 
municipal  services  or  to  those  having  a 
limited  regional  scope,  where  private  con- 
cessions are  Justified;  and 

Whereas  In  the  nationalization  of  public 
utilities  companies  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  guarantee  of  private  property,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  must  be  observed;  and 
■  Whereas  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  Its 
plan  of  government  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  necessity  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  investments  in  the 
country  as  a  supplement  in  the  formation 
of  Internal  capital,  so  that  the  country  may 
attain  and  maintain  the  levels  of  economic 
and  social  development  demanded  by  popu- 
lation growth  and  by  the  Brazilian  people's 
Just  aspirations  to  social  well-being:   and 

"Whereas  the  nationalization  of  public 
utilities  companies  should  not  result  in  a 
reduction  of  foreign  Investments  in  the 
country,  nor  In  the  creation  of  a  climate 
discouraging  to  new  Investments,  nor  con- 
stitute a  source  of  substantial  Increase  in 
the  exchange  burdens  arising  out  of  such 
investments: 

■  Article  1  A  commission  answering  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is 
hereby  created,  to  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, such  commission  to  be  charged  wltb 
lai  submittal,  for  approval  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  of  a  list  of  the  services  to  be 
taken  over  for  direct  operation,  indicating 
order  of  priority:  (b)  negotiation,  writh  the 
representatives  of  the  concessionary  com- 
panies, of  the  conditions  and  procedure  for 
refund  or  indemnization  to  the  shareholders, 
and  submittal  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
t)f  the  plan  resulting  from  each  such 
negotiation; 

"Art  2  The  conditions  governing  refund 
or  indemnization  agreed  upon  with  the  con- 
cessionaries shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
principles:  (ai  Initial  pajrment  of  a  portion 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  agreed  total; 
(bi  deferred  payment  of  a  portion  in  install- 
ments compatible  whenever  possible  with  re- 
sources accumulated  by  the  selfsame  utility 
and  with  a  minimum  of  additional  public 
resources;  (o  obligation  assumed  by  the 
concessionaries  to  reinvest  In  the  country 
In  sectors  or  activities  defined  by  the  na- 
tional planning  commission  as  enjoying  pri- 
ority for  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, of  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  net 
amounts  received  as  reimbursement  or  in- 
demnization. such  reinvestment  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  financing  of.  or  participation 
in  any  Brazilian  enterprise  already  m 
operation: 

•  Art.  3  The  assets  and  the  amounts  to  be 
received  by  the  concessionaries  as  payment 
or  Indemiuzation  shall  be  estimated  by  mu- 
tual agreement  and,  when  necessary,  through 
expert  evaluation  and  or  arbitration  by  a 
representative  of  the  Government  and  a 
representative  of  the  concessionary,  and  ex- 
perts  appointed   by  Joint   agreement    or    in 
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caB«    of   disagreement,   by   the  President  of 
tiie  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the  approval 

of  the  Cabinet; 

"Art.  4.  The  present  decree  becomes  efTec- 
tive  on  the  date  of  Its  publication,  all  pro- 
visions to  the  contrary  being  hereby  revoked." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, on  yesterday  afternoon  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  released  a  transla- 
tion of  the  May  30  decree  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Federal  Government  under  which 
the  Government  of  Brazil  proposed  to 
take  over  public  utility  systems  in  Bra- 
zil. The  provisions  for  compensation  as 
set  forth  in  this  translation  serve  to 
confirm  my  worst  fears.  I  will  comment 
on  these  features  in  detail  in  a  moment. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  that  the  introductory 
paragraph  of  the  press  release,  which 
was  presumably  written  by  the  Brazilian 
Embassy,  indicates  that  the  new  decree 
has  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.  This  is  the  way  it  reads : 

The  new  decree  Is  also  a  result  of  mutual 
understanding  on  the  subject  arrived  at 
high  levels  during  the  visit  of  President 
Oouhut  to  the  United  States  lust  April. 

In  view  of  the  similarities  between  the 
BrRwUan  pl«n  for  oompenaaUon  wid 
those  which  were  offered  by  C»atro.  1  %x\\ 
deeply  shocked  to  rend  thivt  the  new  Bitt- 
miftn  decree  hM  the  ikppi^vftl  of  the 
U  s>  Oovernment, 

I  *m  not  m  twvt  U\iil  u  doe«,  but  U\e 
BrMUi«n  i^leiuie  indle^teH  Uittl  U>r  tVn-. 
ernmeni* pi"r>p«wU  for  expn>prUtlor^  h«ii 
U\e  •ppj-ovtsl  of  the  Stute  Dei>iirtinent> 
ThM  is  whm  the  Brontllnn  Oovernment 
•A.VS  I  do  not  «fty  it  hM  the  approvftl 
of  t))«  State  Department,  but  th«  &)«• 
KtliAn  Oovernment  hiw  indicated  it  has 
Uken  it  up  with  our  SUte  Depaitment 
and  has  the  approval  of  our  Slate  t)e- 
partment  to  expropriate  property  be- 
lonKinR  to  Americans  under  this  "fuwty" 
method  of  pajTnenl.  if  it  is  true,  I  think 
we  should  know  It.  If  not.  the  SUte 
Department  should  deny  it. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  stated  many 
times.  We  do  not  chaUeivge  for  a  mo- 
ment the  right  of  the  Brazilian  Oovern- 
ment to  expropriate  properties  within  its 
territory,  whether  owned  by  Americans 
or  other  interests.  But  we  do  insist  that 
there  be  prompt,  adequate,  and  effecUve 
compensation.  The  State  Department 
has  traditionally  insisted  that  interna- 
tional law  requires  the  payment  of 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen- 
sation, and  all  the  best  authorities  are 
in  agreement.  If  the  expropriating  gov- 
errunent  is  willing  to  pay  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation! 
then  no  question  would  be  raised  by  me 
or.  I  beheve.  by  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  the  May  30 
Brazilian  decree  provides  for  ji  the  way 
of  indemnification.  Article  2  of  the 
decree  reads: 

The  conditions  governing  refund  or  In- 
demnization  agreed  upon  with  the  conces- 
sionaries shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
principles: 

(ai  Initial  payment  of  a  portion  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  agreed  total; 

(bi  Deferred  payment  of  a  portion  In  In- 
stallments compatible  whenever  possible 
with  resources  accumulated  by  the  selfsame 


utility  and  with   a  minimum  of  additional 
public  resources; 

(c)  Obligation  assumed  by  the  conces- 
sionaries to  reinvest  in  the  country,  in  sec- 
tors or  activities  defined  by  the  national 
planning  commission  as  enjoying  priority 
for  social  and  economic  development,  of  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  net  amounts  re- 
ceived as  reimbursement  or  Indemnizatlon, 
such  reimbursement  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
financing  of.  or  participation  in.  any 
Brazilian   enterprise  already  in  operation 

This  is  the  whole  of  article  2.  Article 
1  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  com- 
mission to  recommend  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  what  utilities  shall  be  taken 
over  and  to  negotiate  the  amount  of  the 
indemnification.  Article  3  provides  for 
expert  evaluation  and/or  arbitration 
and  in  the  event  of  disagreement  for 
ultimate  decision  by  the  President  or  the 
Council  of  Ministers  with  the  approval 
of  the  Cabinet. 

My  purpose  is  to  comment  on  article 
2,  which  falls  far  short  of  the  standard 
of  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation. It  is  deficient  in  the  follow- 
ing respects.  First,  in  that  the  Initial 
payment  may  not  exceed  10  percent 
Second,  the  remaining  90  peicrnt  or 
more  is  to  be  paid  In  liuiallment.s  '  com- 
PAtibh>  \vhenevt>r  p<i.sj»iblt'"  wuh  Uw 
t>arnink5s  vif  the  ulUuy  This  M»Kto>t.i 
Uml  Uie  payment  of  the  b«\Uuu<r  ot  \\\^ 
amuuni  owinu  to  U^e  fi>rm<  r  ownt^rn  wiU 
be  de)>endent  on  thr  ramtm!^  of  U\o 
\JtlUty  It  i^  n  notorious  fnct  that  mos? 
of  the  u^iU^^^'«  m  nnvcU.  which  aio 
fo»^i*in  owneiJ,  hrtve  b<i^rn  Uwiua  n>v>nov 
bocauw  U^elr  rates  have  born  connoUrd 
at  too  low  a  lewl  to  permit  a  pn^ni  In 
ti\e  ease  of  tl\e  HT  sv«b»utuu  y  thr  com- 
pany has  lost  money  for  the  last  lO  year-* 
If  article  2  of  the  Rrarilian  decree  mran.t 
that  the  Invtallmrnt  payments  will  be 
dependeni  on  the  oarninss  of  tho  com- 
pany jjclited.  the  dt'^ieo  i.s  .subject  to  pro- 
clv-^ely  the  same  objection  as  the  SUte 
Department  officially  made  to  iho  Castro 
decree,  which  provided  that  payments 
would  be  made  from  the  proceed.-^  of 
sales  of  sujrar  to  the  United  State*;. 

Third,  it  appears  that  the  new  Brazil- 
ian decree  would  sanction  the  issuance 
of  lon.s?-term  bonds,  a  device  which 
Castro  included  in  his  decree  of  July  6. 
1960.  and  which  was  condemned  by  the 
State  Department  in  its  release  of  July 
16.  1960.  Fourth,  the  Brazilian  decree 
definitely  would  require  the  former  own- 
ers to  reinvest  75  percent  of  the  net 
amounts  received,  including  presumably 
the  amounts  received  in  the  initial  down- 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent,  in 
enterprises  in  Brazil  selected  by  the 
Brazilian  Government.  This  does  not 
meet  the  internatiorml  law  standard  that 
compensation  be  effective.  To  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  in  a  form  which  the 
former  owners  can  use  freely  wherever 
they  see  fit  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  what 
is  to  protect  the  former  owner  against 
the  fantastic  inflationary  losses  which 
would  occur  while  it  is  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Brazilian  Government  for 
a  new  investment  in  Brazil? 

Fifth,  the  decree  leaves  the  final  de- 
cision, both  as  to  the  public  necessity  for 
expropriation  and  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid  as  compensation,  to  the  President 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers.     There  is 


no  provision  in  the  decree  for  Judicial 
review.  It  should  be  noted  that  article  6 
of  the  Castro  decree  of  July  6,  1960,  pro- 
vides that  the  decisions  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  expropriation  shall  be  final  and  not 
appealable.  The  State  Department  in 
its  release  of  July  16,  1960  stated: 

The  nationalization  law  is  both  arbitrary 
and  connrratory  In  that  Its  provisions  for 
f-nmpen.satlon  for  property  seized  fall  to  meet 
the  mo.'t  minimum  criteria  necessary  to  as- 
stire  the  payment  of  prompt,  adequate  and 
efTectlve  compensation  and  In  its  specific 
pri  hlbltion  t.f  any  form  of  Judicial  or  admln- 
i.-^tratlve  appeal  from  the  res  Unions  of  the 
expropriating  authorities. 

The  Brazilian  decree,  like  the  Castro 
decree,  appears  to  leave  the  final  deci- 
sion with  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  have 
very  grave  reservations  that  the  expro- 
priated utility  owners  in  Brazil  will  be 
treated  m  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  international  law. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
mentinnod  above  could,  of  course,  be 
corrected  by  enlightened  admtnl.stratlon. 
but  all  uc  have  at  Uie  nianicnl  is  Uie 
UuiKUuye  of  the  decree  ltej»lf.  which  u 
nuite  inuUtHiuwto  for  Uie  proiectio4\  of 
the  rxpropnaiiHl  property  ownerN 

1  know  the  Stat»*  Department  opp«vte« 
thr  .Ho-raUrd  datlnu  l^aek  of  thin  prin« 
I'U'l'v  but  ir  w«^  do  not  tiate  the  rxpio- 
piuuion  pivUnbition  back  U^  January  1, 
\\\  oiTori  wo  t^uMtly  apiMove  the  e\pio« 
pnauou  Hmt  hA,<«  luken  plttvT  Uu>  ^pnn«. 
and  we  eneouiaiii*  oU\er  exp^vpnalionx 

Thr  dooumrt^t.'^  which  I  have  p\»t  tn 
the  Kn  o(»i>  nnd  t  have  donr  it  that  way 
Un-  the  ,vi\ke  of  birvity  cleaily  lndl« 
rate  that  tJieio  l.t  a  jjreat  Minllanty  bo- 
l\\«rn  the  meiiuKl  bein«  adopted  tixluy 
by  Ilraril  and  the  melhtxi  whidi  was 
adopttd  by  Ca.stros  Cuba  Tliat  is  *lvy 
I  put  the  documents  m  liie  Rkiokd 

In  Latin  America,  especially,  the  aiRU- 
meiit  Is  t>einR  used  tn  many  circles  'If 
Cub:\  not  away  with  seizing  American 
property,  why  cannot  other  counUies 
Ket  away  with  it?"  If  Uicy  get  away 
wiUi  It,  the  sancUty  and  security  of 
Americans'  investments  m  Latin 
America  are  done  and  over  with.  Re- 
gardless of  the  high-sounding  phrases 
for  encouragement  of  private  capital  in- 
vestment, there  will  be  more  discourage- 
ment, and  no  encouragement.  We  might 
as  well  kiss  away  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
re.s.s.  which  is  on  dead  center  anyway, 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  programing 
and  planning  in  those  countries. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  like  what 
is  proposed,  expropriation  will  sweep 
not  only  that  continent  but  other  coun- 
tries where  it  is  felt  that  American  prop- 
erty, American  investment,  and  private 
ownership  are  fair  game  for  any  preda- 
tory government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  the  American  people,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  private  industry  of 
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America  to  invest  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, knowing  that  the  foreign  country 
can  expropriate  the  property  and  take 
the  investment  away  from  them 

Sovereign  nations  have  a  right  to  do 
that;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hsis  any  right  to 
vote  funds,  loans,  and  gifts  to  be  given 
to  a  country  that  deliberately  expropri- 
ates American  taxpayers'  property  and 
does  not  immediately  pay  for  it  in  full. 
To  me  the  situation  is  ridiculous.  Un- 
less it  is  stopped.  American  private  en- 
terprise will  not  invest  in  many  of  the.se 
countries:  and  we  as  legislators  have  no 
right  to  spend  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  in  those  countries. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  the.:-e  will  be  nothing  but 
chaos,  both  in  this  country  and  other 
countries,  unless  we  stop  expropriation 
through  such  an  amendment  as  the  com- 
mittee offered,  plus  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  tiiat  amendment,  making 
the  provision  retroactive  for  a  couple 
of  years.  I  ciinnot  conceive  of  any 
Senator  voting  Riiainst  this  amendnieiu 
Mr  HICKENliOOPKR  I  thank  the 
Sntator  from  Indiana 

I  mvite  attention  l*>  the  laci  that  the 
an\endment  adopted  by  liie  e<»mmiue«\  to 
which  I  hu|>e  my  amendment  will  >>♦•  at- 
tartuHt,  diHvi  not  violate  any  prinoiplr  «»t 
national  mnerriBOty  We  r«HH>tini#r  thr 
pimoiple  of  sovoiriunty  We  Mvt«ni#e 
that  a  mtverrifir,  nation  can,  thix>u«h 
i^minmi  domain  lake  whate\«M  piop- 
erly  i,-.  wUhln  that  country  Hut  «r 
t«ke  the  iHvMlioti  that  such  piiH>eiiy 
n»uM  bt'  i>«id  for  at  H,<»  itH»ai»nal>le  vahio 
All  we  are  aayinu  in  the  amendment 
the  ctMnmlttee  adopted  is  that  if  those 
nnintrirs  want  to  exeitisr  .wveit^Unty. 
if  they  want  to  exercise  eminent  domain, 
they  can  do  it,  and  we  have  no  ot^ioctlon 
to  It,  but  they  should  pay  a  reasonable 
viUue  for  the  property  they  seize;  and 
if  they  seUe  American  property  and  do 
not  pay  for  It,  I  hey  should  not  net  any 
more  American  aid 

We  control  what  we  do  with  our 
money;  they  must  control  what  they  do 
with  proi>erty  within  their  country. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  amendment 
I  submit  It.    I  could  discuss  it  for  a  lonn 
time,  but  I  sulMnit  it  to  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  yield 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  want  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  commend- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  the  diligence  v/ith  which  he  has  pur- 
sued this  problem. 

The  committee  sincerely  studied  this 
proposal  before  we  accepted  and  placed 
the  amendment  in  the  bill.  It  does  not 
Ko  as  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  have  gone,  or  as  I  would 
have  gone;  but  it  is  a  start,  and  I  think 
the  amendment  he  has  suggested  today 
strengthens  the  provision. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 
If  we  do  not  take  action,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  stated,  we 
shall  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  wave  of 
expropriation  of  property  in  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  many  other 
countries.  ThLs  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  render  a  service  to  those 


interested  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
hope  his  amendment  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
retroactive  feature,  going  back  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1962,  in  my  judgment,  the  validity 
of  the  State  Etepartment's  original  argu- 
ment against  that  proposal  falls  flat  in 
view  of  the  announced  decree  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  issued  on  the  30th 
of  May. 

There  are  two  expropriations  now  in 
process.  One  is  in  process  in  Ceylon. 
The  Brazilian  Government  announced 
on  the  30th  of  May  the  intention  to 
expropriate  other  property  in  Brazil. 

If  we  set  the  date  as  of  January  1,  1962. 
we  include  the  presently  active  expropri- 
ation proceedings  and,  in  effect,  serve 
notice  as  to  expropriations  which  are 
proposed  under  the  decree  of  May  30 
1962 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  lime 

Mr  8PARKMAN  Mr  President,  this 
subject  was  carefully  conaideivd  m  Uie 
commit  lee  It  underwent  a  ureal  deal 
ot  diMUtoion 

I  wi*h  u>  aay  at  the  beitmninu  of  my 
<tm«iks  a»  1  have  told  U\e  able  HenaUu 
tiom  lowM,  I  am  wlUinM  to  lake  Ute 
anieiuimrnt  to  tH»nfeiTnee  but  I  wiali  u> 
inakr  a  rr>^  very  brief  i>i*mark!«  m  i^uaitl 
ton 

Thr  Mrnator  Irom  Iowa  ha*  made  thr 
record  and  ll  i,n  a  innutl  on  wlileh  all  of 
U.1  can  amre  K\wy  m^nber  of  t4ie 
eon\miHee  was  Kit^atly  tx«\eerned  over 
ihe  qvu^Hon  of  expixipriatlon.  We 
fraird.  as  the  Senator  txnxti  Iowa  pointed 
out,  U\at  theiT  mlBht  be  a  wave  of  ex- 
proprlaUons  We  iTcoKnl«e,  as  was 
jK)lnt*'d  out  by  the  Senator  fix>m  Indiana 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  U^ai  every 
sovereign  nation  has  the  rmht  of  ex- 
propriation We  do  not  dispute*  that 
However,  under  international  law  and 
under  uood  practice  tiiere  should  be 
adequate      compensation  Adequate 

compensation"  carries  with  it,  by  impli- 
cation, timely  compensation  as  well  as 
sufficiency  of  compensation. 

I  do  not  l>elieve  there  was  any  other 
provision  in  the  bill  on  which  we  worked 
harder  than  we  worked  on  this  particular 
provision.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  was 
most  helpful  and  most  instrumental  in 
working  out  an  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  as  a  whole 
and  I  think  was  fairly  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

When  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offered 
his  original  amendment,  it  had  a  much 
earlier  date.  In  fact,  it  would  have  ap- 
plied to  any  expropriation  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  past  or  which  might 
take  place  in  the  future.  Now  the  Sen- 
ator has  pinned  the  date  down  to  ex- 
actly January  1.  1962.  which  would  cover 
the  most  recent  acts  of  expropriation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bind  myself  to  the 
exact  language.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  understands  that.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  one  of  the 
conferees  when  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference. 

This  language  will  give  us  ample  lati- 
tude for  discussion  in  the  confeience 
committee,   for   aiTiving   at    a   suitable 


arrangement  For  that  reason  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
He  has  been  most  cooperative.  I  know 
his  desire  is  to  reach  the  problem  ef- 
fectively. In  the  past  there  have  been 
some  disagreements  within  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  best  method  for  solving  the 
problem. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  ihe 
Senator  in  accepting  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  meritorious,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooperation 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  oflered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  wa.s 
ajsieed  to 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr  Pie&i- 
dtni.  1  have  anot^in  amt>ndmenl  which 
I  hoj>e  the  aeUhg  chairman  of  the  cum- 
mitiee  will  lake  l«  ooi^eiTnee  The 
j«\ib,ie<M  mailer  of  thu  particular  pro. 
NUion  hAK  been  artiued  at  )m\Hth  in  Uu' 
Mrnair  ll  haa  bwfu  dlaruMvd  twxkw  all 
anjjle*  ni<»  H<^\ate  la  thw^uiihly  ta- 
miliar  wiDi  ihe  «ii»neral  meatilnH 

Mr  Pit-,Mdeni.  I  call  Vip  my  amend- 
mont  «  «-na~C  and  aak  thai  it  be  aiated 

The  PHlSSIDtNQ  OrriTKH  The 
amendment  will  be  aUt4»d  for  tJie  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LitojstATrvi  Clkkk.  On  j>age  1 1  u 
l.s  prof)osed  to  sUike  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  19  and  to  add  the  followinn 
and  no  otiu»r  provision  of  Uiis  act  sliall 
be  eonsu  uecl  to  authorlte  the  Pit^«udenl 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion ■ 

Mr  HICKFJ«.OOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent in  the  main  bill  there  is  a  provi- 
sion that  the  President  may  waiw  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  law  if  he  deems 
it  to  l)e  in  tlie  national  intei-est. 

In  respect  to  this  parUcular  amend- 
ment on  expropriation.  I  believe  it  most 
desirable  that  there  be  no  waiver  of  the 
provision  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment purports  to  do.  The  amendment 
provides  "and  no  other  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

I  sincerely  beUeve  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendme;nt  would  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  President  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  the 
expropriation  mattei-s,  because  the  pres- 
sures put  on  the  Executive  to  waive 
provisions  of  the  law,  under  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so  in  this  case  or  in  that  case, 
are  very  great  indeed.  I  think  it  would 
be  doing  the  President  a  favor  if  we 
placed  this  particular  provision  in  the 
law. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senator 
fiom  Alabama  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  Ample  leeway  is  pro- 
vided We  can  discuss  it  in  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
This  is  one  of  the  provisions  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  a  waiver  riclxt. 
but  whether  we  have  provided  Ine  cor- 
rect language  in  the  bill,  or  whether  it  is 
provided  in  the  Senator's  amendment,  I 
do  not  know.  This  is  something  we  can 
discuss  in  the  conference  committee,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy 
and  cooperation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

LMr.    HICKENLOOPER]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-6-62— P.  with  a 
modification,  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
after  "Sec  101."  insert  "(a)". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  4  and  5  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  where 
feasible,  the  United  States  Government  Invite 
friendly  nations  to  Join  in  missions  to  con- 
sult with  countries  which  are  recipients  of 
assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities 
for  Joint  action  to  assure  the  effective  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  such  recipient  countries  and 
the  effective  use  of  assistance  provided  them; 
and  that  the  President  may  request  the 
assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today 
a  number  of  amendments  have  been 
submitted  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  aid  to  certain  countries. 
My  amendment  may  be  less  dramatic. 
It  is  designed  to  secure  the  improvement, 
If  possible,  of  the  plans  for  economic 
development  of  the  countries  we  help, 
and  also  to  secure  the  participation  of 
other  countries  in  programs  of  aid  to  the 
countries  we  help. 

In  February  1959,  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11.  That  resolution 
asked  that  the  U.S.  Government  invite 
friendly  democratic  nations  to  join  with 
the  United  States,  and  to  consult  with 
countries  in  south  Asia  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  two  things:  First, 
whether  a  better  program  of  economic 
development  could  be  formulated: 
second,  whether  other  countries  could  be 
persuaded  to  join  the  United  States  in 
financing  such  a  program. 

That  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  10,  1959.  The 
State  Department  acted  upon  the  reso- 
lution. It  requested  the  help  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  The  World  Eank  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Hermann 


J.  Abs  of  Fiankfurt,  Germany,  Sir 
Oliver  Franks  of  England,  and  Mr.  Allen 
Sproul.  former  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Tho.se 
three  men  went  to  south  Asia,  to  India, 
and  Pakistan.  They  consulted  with  the 
governments  of  those  countries,  re- 
turned, and  made  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  think  that  the  resolution  which  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  introduced 
encouraged  a  consortium  composed  of 
countries  such  as  We -tern  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan.  Canada,  and 
France,  which  are  now  helping  to  finance 
the  economic  development  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  today 
follows  the  language  and  purposes  of  the 
resolution  the  Senate  adopted  in  1959. 
It  would  urge  the  President,  where  he 
thought  it  feasible,  to  invite  other  coun- 
tries to  join  with  the  United  States  in 
consulting  with  the  countries  we  are 
helping,  and  in  exploring  the  posMbili- 
ties  of  joining  with  us  in  two  projects: 
First,  to  provide  better  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  countries, 
and  second,  to  help  to  provide  the  funds 
for  their  economic  development.  The 
method  worked  in  the  case  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  I  think  it  could  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  case  of  other  countnes 
we  aid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  the  time  I 
favored  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  still  favor  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  referred.  I  think 
it  was  a  good  resolution  and  produced 
good  results.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
proposal  to  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President,    if 

the  Senator  is  willing  to  yield  back  the 

remainder  of  his  time,  I  am  wilUng  to 

yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
ba^k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-6-62— E,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pace 
2,  before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end 
of  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
Is  desirable  that  the  program.?  of  as.«;lstance 
under  this  part  to  each  country  receiving 
such  assistance,  as  well  as  such  country's 
own  program.?  of  economic  development, 
should  be  reviewed  by  Advisory  Committees 
appointed  by  the  President  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  whether  such 
progriim.-  will  be  effective  in  achieving  tl^ie 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  bringing  about 
the  conomlc  de.cIopm?iit  of  such  countries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  express 


the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an  In- 
dependent review  should  be  made  of  the 
aid  programs  we  are  carrying  on  in  each 
country,  and  that  an  assessment  should 
be  made  of  the  recipient  countries'  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  by  an  ad- 
vLsory  committee  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  advisory  committee  would  make  a 
determination  or  an  assessment  as  to 
whether  the  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  country  receiving  our 
aid  IS  an  effective  one.  The  committee 
would  also  determine  whether  our  assist- 
ance was  being  used  most  effectively  to 
secure  the  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

I  do  not  offer  the  amendment  lightly. 
I  have  seen  one  of  our  aid  programs  at 
work,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  go  on  with  the.se  programs  from 
year  to  year  without  an  indeiiendent 
review.  I  am  certain  tiiat  we  have  many 
programs  throughout  the  world  which 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  should  be  in 
accomplishing  our  objective,  which  is  to 
a.ssist  in  the  development  of  those 
countries. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  to  continue 
.some  programs  whether  they  are  urgent- 
ly needed  or  not.  There  may  be  a  tend- 
ency for  tho.se  in  char^'e  of  some  pro- 
prams  to  build  up  their  personnel  and 
keep  the  programs  going.  I  do  not  say 
that  is  occurring  now.  I  know  Mr.  Fow- 
ler Hamilton  is  making  a  great  effort, 
and  is  securing  improvements  in  our  pro- 
grams. I  think  my  amendment  could 
support  his  efforts  for  improvement,  by 
obtaining  the  independent  advice  of  men 
of  experience  and  judgment. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  new  administra- 
tion came  in,  I  pointed  out  that  it  had 
a  great  opportunity  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  development  program  in  each  of 
the  countries  that  we  are  helping,  to  de- 
termine whether  their  programs  are  as 
effective  as  possible  and  can  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
formulated.  I  pointed  out  that  we  should 
al.«;o  determine  whether  our  programs  of 
aid  are  the  be.st  that  can  be  designed  for 
each  country. 

I  believe  that  if  such  a  review  has  not 
been  undertaken,  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
every  country  to  which  we  furnish  as- 
sistance. My  amendment  provides  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
AID  through  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  should  secure 
an  independent  review  of  the  programs 
in  every  country  we  help,  to  determine. 
first,  if  the  development  program  of  the 
country  itself  is  such  that  it  will  lead  to 
reasonable  economic  development,  and 
second,  if  our  own  coimtry's  aid  program 
is  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  offered  two  amendments  today 
which  I  beheve  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  which  could 
help  to  a.ssure  better  development  plans 
in  each  country  we  help,  and  which  could 
a.^^sure  that  our  own  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  these  countries  are  made  more 
effective. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
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tucky.  I  recall  being  in  Vienna  last 
September  at  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  and  Its  subsidiary  organizations. 
I  recall  the  brilliant  speech  made  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  by  Robert  L. 
Garner  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 
I  recall  in  the  month  of  October  hear- 
ing- the  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
Mr.  Eugene  Black,  make  a  very  brilliant 
speech  on  the  subject  in  New  York  after 
a  big  dinner  at  the  Waldorf. 

The  one  point,  that  stood  out  in  the 
nniarks  of  botii  of  those  men.  in  the 
licht  of  their  long  experience  in  lending 
money  around  tlie  world  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  countries,  was  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  loan  is  the  important  con- 
sideration. Their  feeling  was  that  we 
spent  or  lent  too  mucii  money  on  proj- 
ects in  which  the  net  result  is  not  clearly 
seen,  and  the  loan  fails  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  on  bring- 
ing out  that  point.  Tlie  question  in  my 
mind  regarding  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in  respect  to 
what  sort  of  advisory  committee  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  the  programs  would  be  re- 
viewed by  an  advi.sorv-  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Does  he  mean 
committees  within  the  Government  or 
outside  authorities?  Could  we  develop 
the  Senators  view  as  to  what  he  means 
by  an  advisoi-y  committee? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  leaves  that  decision  to  the 
President.  The  President  could  desig- 
nate a  committee  composed  of  officials 
drawn  from  the  Government,  or  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  knowledgeable  citi- 
zens outside  Government.  I  thought  it 
better  to  give  the  President  flexibility 
and  some  latitude.  Doing  so  might  make 
It  easier  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  good  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  provision 
would  certainly  t.ive  him  plenty  of  lee- 
way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Tnat  is  one  point  about 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  I  wish 
were  a  little  more  specific.  Perhaps  we 
can  make  the  record  now  as  to  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind.  Does  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  the  appointment  of  ad- 
visoi->-  committees  whose  members,  by 
virtue  of  their  kni^wledge  and  experience 
in  such  fields,  wo  old  be  useful  and  help- 
ful in  connection  with  the  making  of 
loans  of  the  natu:-e  specified? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  my  purpose.  It 
would  require  men  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience to  make  an  independent  ap- 
praisal of  real  value.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  helped  make 
that  clear,  because  now  this  intent 
will  be  shown  in  tlie  Record. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  should  not  be  a  little 
inside  committee  within  the  Hamilton 
organization,  the  AID  organization.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  advis- 
ory committee  that  should  be  set  up  to 
implement  the  amendment.  It  could  be 
a  .'mall  committee  of  two  or  three  or  four 
or  five  persons,  provided  they  are  per- 
.'^ons  who  have  seme  competence  in  the 
field  and  who  know  the  area  and  know 
the  problems  of  the  particular  country 
involved,  and  who  also  have  some  com- 
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petence  in  appraising  whether  a  project 
will  eventually  do  what  it  was  Intended 
to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  that  is  the  pur- 
po.se.  I  made  this  proposal  over  5  years 
ago,  when  I  returned  from  India.  I  sug- 
gested at  that  time  that  a  group  of  com- 
petent people  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  development  program  in  India,  to  see 
if  their  program  was  designed  so  as  to 
give  the  best  promise  of  accomplishing 
the  purpo-^es  for  which  it  was  set  up,  and 
to  see  whether  our  own  aid  program  was 
accomplishing  what  it  ought  to  be  doing 
there. 

Later,  in  1959,  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  a  com- 
mittee was  formed,  composed  of  three 
outstanding  bankers  in  the  world.  They 
were  Mr.  Allan  Sproul  of  the  United 
States :  Sir  Oliver  Franks  of  Great  Brit- 
ain: and  Mr.  Herrmann  J.  Abs  of  Ger- 
many. They  did  iiot  examine  our  aid 
program.  They  did  go  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  They  were  able  to  come  back 
and  say,  "We  have  made  certain  recom- 
mendations about  the  kind  of  aid  that 
should  be  given." 

That  encouraged  a  consortium, 
through  which  a  number  of  countries 
contribute  toward  India's  third  5-year 
plan  and  Pakistan's  second  5-year  plan. 
This  year  additional  countries  have 
joined  the  consortium.  I  have  main- 
tained for  some  time  now  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to  other 
countries  also. 

However,  I  am  dealing  with  some- 
thing else  in  my  second  amendment. 
which  I  consider  equally  important.  I 
have  .supported  foreign  aid  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  made 
a  number  of  speeches  en  it.  They  may 
not  be  remembered,  but  in  1957  in  my 
speeches  in  the  Senate  I  was  saying  the 
same  thing  I  say  today — that  our  coim- 
try  should  not  just  continue  the  same 
old  programs,  or  support  programs  which 
may  be  useful  but  not  wholly  essential. 
It  ought  to  secure  a  review  in  each  coun- 
try of  that  counti-y's  development  pro- 
gram to  see  if  it  is  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment plan  that  we  think  is  practical  and 
possible  within  that  coimtry,  consider- 
ing that  country's  circumstances  and  re- 
sources. Then  we  should  look  at  it  from 
another  viewpoint,  to  see  if  our  aid  is 
being  used  in  the  most  effective  way,  and 
if  we  are  doing  first  the  most  essential 
things  that  need  to  be  done. 

I  became  interested  in  this  subject 
throuch  my  experience  in  India.  I  saw 
our  money  going  into  all  kinds  of  an- 
cillary projects,  which,  while  useful, 
were  not  wholly  essential.  A  good  deal 
of  money  was  spread  out  on  small  proj- 
ects, when  it  ought  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  main  projects.  I  concluded 
at  that  time  that  our  efforts  could  be 
better  planned  and  organized. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  making  a  great  effort 
within  his  organization.  My  proposal  is 
not  at  all  in  derogation  of  his  work.  I 
believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  him  to 
have  a  review  and  an  independent  ap- 
praisal of  these  programs,  to  see 
whether  our  money  is  being  spent  on 
the  most  important  projects  and  is  being 
put  to  the  best  use. 


There  ought  to  be  another  level  of 
review,  beyond  that  within  the  AID.  I 
think  the  President  should  appoint  a 
committee  of  two  or  three  able  men  to 
review  these  programs.  They  could  not 
go  into  every  detail,  but  it  should  be 
determined  whether  a  specific  country 
has  the  kird  of  development  program  it 
ought  to  have,  and  whether  our  aid  is 
effective.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing 
for.  I  am  getting  tired  of  voting  for 
the  large  amounts  of  money  year  after 
year  when  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a  clue  as 
to  whether  it  is  doing  any  good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  ai)out  something  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  1  s:poke  to  me  about  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
deals  with  the  committees  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  In  the  amendment  the 
Senator  refers  merely  to  committees  for 
the  various  coimtries.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  President  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee for  each  coimtry,  or  does  it  mean 
that  there  v.ould  be  two  or  three  or  four 
or  five  committees  that  would  go  from 
coimtry  to  country  to  review  the  situa- 
tion in  each  country? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  next 
year  the  President  could  pick  out  six  or 
seven  countries,  or  eight  or  nine  coun- 
tries, and  say,  "We  would  like  to  set  up 
a  committee  of  outstanding  men  to  study 
the  problems  of  development  in  this 
area"  It  n:.ight  be  a  committee  of  out- 
standing bu.sinessmen,  perhaps  including 
representatives  from  labor,  or  any  out- 
standing group  of  men  whose  judgment 
would  be  resjsected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  do  a  sampling 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  To  see  what  our 
aid  is  accomplishing  in  a  particular 
country.  I  know  that  some  countries 
may  expect  our  programs  to  go  on  with- 
out change.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  way  these  pro- 
grams are  l)eing  managed. 

Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  raised  the  question  that  I 
discussed  with  him  briefly.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
qui^e  open  ended.  In  other  words,  it 
could  mean  the  appointment  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  committees.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  ol'  the  committee  would  look 
into  this  matter  in  conference.  There 
is  the  danger  of  the  President  setting 
up  an  unlimited  number  of  committees. 
Each  member  of  a  committee  would 
draw  $75  and  expenses.  If  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  committees  was  ap- 
pointed, it  could  be  embarrassing.  We 
had  that  situation  come  up  today  In 
connection  \vith  the  amendment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  we  struck  out 
such  a  provision  and  put  a  limitation  in 
it  with  resp<;ct  to  it.  This  ought  to  be 
discussed  ar.d  taken  care  of  when  the 
conference  committee  meets.  At  that 
time  some  tliought  ought  to  be  given  to 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
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Kentucky  to  conference.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  believe  there  is  sub- 
stance in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  would  like  to  have  him  give 
some  thought  to  possibly  preparing  lan- 
guage that  might  be  suggested  to  the 
conference  committee  at  the  time  we 
meet,  so  that  we  might  put  proper  safe- 
guards around  this  subject. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  my  thought  that 
this  point  should  be  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  a  state- 
ment could  be  prepared  which  could  go 
into  the  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  pwint  an  explanation 
of  my  amendments  and  an  excerpt  from 
a  statement  on  foreign  aid  I  made  in  the 
Senate  on  April  29.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

First  Cooper  Amendment  DESicNATro 
•  6-6-62— F"  TO  S.  2966,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  OF  1962 

On  page  1.  after  'Sec    101. '•  Insert  "(ai". 

On  page  2.  between  lines  4  and  5  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"  'It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
where  feasible,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Invite  friendly  nations  to  Join  in  mis- 
sions to  consult  with  countries  which  are 
recipients  of  assistance  under  this  part  on 
the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure 
the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the 
economic  development  of  such  recipient 
countries  and  the  effective  use  of  assist- 
ance provided  them;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  in  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  missions. '  " 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  seek 
the  development  of  a  consortium  with  other 
countries  to  provide  assistance  tp  specific 
countries  that  the  United  States  might 
designate.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  (A; 
asking  other  countries  to  assume  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  assistance  to  ,?peciflc  countries, 
which  the  United  States  might  otherwise 
bear  wholly  over  a  period  of  years;  and  (B) 
securing  the  assistance  of  such  contributing 
countries  in  assessing  effective  plans  of  eco- 
nomic development  for  recipient  countries. 

The  amendment  follows  the  language  and 
purpxjse  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11 
respecting  India  and  Pakistan,  which  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  introduced  in 
1059.  Our  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  10,  1959,  As  a  conse- 
quence of  that  resolution,  the  World  Bank 
appointed  Mr.  Allan  Sproul  of  the  United 
States.  Sir  Oliver  Franks  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Hermann  J.  Abs  of  Germany  to  a 
Banker.s'  Mission  which  made  a  new  as- 
ses.sment  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistan  de- 
velopment programs  and  of  the  nature  of 
assistance    which    would    be    effective       The 


consortium  organized  under  the  leadersiup 
of  the  World  Bank  has  resulted  ii;  agreement 
by  Western  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Japan.  Canada  and  France  to  be;ir  part  of 
the  cost  of  development  of  India 

Skcond     Cooper     Amendment      (Designated 
"6  6  62— E")  to  S   2996.   the   Foreign   As- 
sistance Act  or  1962 

On  page  2.  before  the  quotation  marks  at 
the  end  of  line  4.  in.sert  the  following;  "It  is 
furiher  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  progr-tms  t>f  assistance  under 
this  part  to  each  country  receiving  such  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  buch  country's  own  pro- 
grams of  economic  development,  should  be 
reviewed  by  advisory  committet-s  appointed 
by  the  President  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  Congress  whether  such  programs  will  be 
effective  in  achieving  the  purp>oses  of  this 
Act  and  in  bringing  about  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  such  countries.' 

explanation  of  the  amendment 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  secure 
an  independent  review  and  assessment  ol  the 
effectiveness  of  recipient  countries'  economic 
development  programs,  and  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  type  of  assistance  that  we  provide 
for  such  countries 

Such  an  independent  assesiment  could 
provide  advice  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress as  to  whether:  ( 1  i  the  program  of  the 
recipient  country  is  one  which  can  be 
effective,  and  (2)  whether  our  program  is 
effective  in  assisting  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  recipient  country. 

Such  a  review  could  lead  to  elimination  of 
unnecessary  programs  and  expenditures  by 
the  United  States,  and  to  directing  aid  to 
the  most  Important  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  countries  we  aid. 

Excerpts     From      Statement      by      Senator 
Cooper   on    Foreign    Aid.    in    the   Senate 
April  29.  1960  (Congressional  Record   vol 
106,  pt,   7,  pp,   8982-8983) 
I  believe  that  if  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  to  survive.  It  demands  a  reorganization  by 
the  executive   branch,  and   by  the  Congress 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  growing 
disillusionment    over    our    foreign    aid    pro- 
gram,  in   my  view,   is   that  manv  people  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  as  effective  as  it  could 
be,  considering  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  appropriate  each  year.     From  my  obser- 
vations for  a  short  time  In  another  country, 
that  was  my  belief— that  U  is  not  as  effec- 
tively used  as  it  should  be,  and  that  it  de- 
mands reorganization 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  points  ti>dav  which 
I  believe  this  administration,  or  the  incoming 
administration,  and  the  Congress  and  lt.s  ap- 
propriate committees  might  take  into  con- 
sideration in  the  formulation  of  a  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  future. 

My  first  point  is  that  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  should  be  strirken  from 
the  mutual  security  bill  and  placed  in  the 
defense  budget. 

The  second  point  I  make — .md  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all — is  that  if 
a  foreign  aid  program  is  to  be  truly  effective, 
it  must  be  given  continuity  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  by  Congress. 

The  Marshall  plan  succeeded,  in  my  judg- 
ment, because  Congress  m.ide  a  statement  of 
policy,  a  moral  commitment  to  a  5-year  pro- 
gram. The  European  countries  were  able  to 
plan  programs  to  fit  their  needs.  Thev  were 
able  to  organise  their  plans  and  programs 
for  a  5-year  period.  The  United  States  on 
its  part  was  able  to  make  Its  economic  ar- 
rangements, its  delivery  of  supplies  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  This  course  prrxluced  an 
effective  program.  And  the  cost  v.-as  less 
than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  economic  program 
under  which  appropriations  are  made  year 


by  year,  the  recipient  country  cannot  plan  Its 
expenditures;  it  cannot  manage  its  foreign 
reserves  The  United  States  cannot  plan  with 
the  recipient  country  programs  which  would 
be  most  effective  In  that  country.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  country  will  not  undertake  wealth- 
creating  programs  because  it  does  not  know 
that  help  will  be  forthcoming  from  succeed- 
ing Congresses. 

Uiissia  has  an  advantage  in  this  respect: 
It  can  select  one  or  two  great  projects  in 
another  country,  of  large  cost,  which  are 
wealth  creating  It  will  make  commitments 
at  one  time,  t^i  enable  the  major  projects  to 
go  forward  under  Ku.ssian  aid 

It  seems  contradictory  to  the  very  spirit 
o(  this  country — a  country  which  prides  it- 
self on  its  efficiency,  and  on  the  effectiveness 
(jf  its  private  enterprise  system,  where  plans 
are  made  year.s  ahead  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  vast  sums  ol  money  year  by  year, 
plecmeal.  which  deny  the  very  effectiveness 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

Continuity  for  5  years  would  make  possible 
a  far  more  effective  foreign  aid  program, 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  we  appro- 
priate now,  or  even  with  smaller  sums 

The  third  point  I  make  relates  to  the 
selection  of  projects  In  the  recipient  coun- 
tries Our  programs  are  bilateral  Usually 
a  country  submits  to  the  United  States  a 
progr.'un  which  it  would  like  to  undertake 
It  is  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  say 
that  a  better  program  could  be  Initiated,  To 
do  so  offends  the  sense  of  sovereignty  of  the 
other  country  If  offends  their  sense  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  in  a  newly  estab- 
lished country  A  multilateral  organization, 
however,  could  assist  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  program  for  a  country,  without  diffi- 
culty 

I  should  like  to  see  the  State  Department 
and  the  executive  branch  be  able  in  the 
future  to  arrange  consultations  with  the 
Work!  Bank  or  with  the  United  Nations 
program  of  prelndustrlal  planning  If  the 
premdustrial  planning  program  of  the 
United  Naticjiis  or  the  World  Bank  were  used 
to  detennlne  the  most  suitable  programs  for 
recipient  countries,  we  could  be  sure  then 
our  money  would  be  .spent  on  the  best  pro- 
grams and  would  be  more  effectively  used 

My  fourth  point  Is  that  we  should  give 
more  attention  t.o  agriculture.  *  •  •  As  these 
countries  industrialize,  the  slow  advances 
in  i>ersonal  income  will  first  be  spent  on  food 
and  clothing  Unless  they  make  progress 
toward  modern  agricultural  development,  we 
will  see  inflation  in  these  countries,  and  the 
small  advance  m  personal  Income  from  their 
industrial  progress  will  be  wiped  out.  *  •  • 
We  know  that  our  foreign  aid  program, 
in  .self-interest,  takes  into  account  the  strug- 
gle between  two  great  world  forces— the 
democratic  countries  and  the  Communist 
coTintries  But  for  many  people  throughout 
the  world  — and  I  know  this  to  be  true  from 
my  service  In  other  countries  and  from  my 
service  In  the  United  Nations— this  strug- 
gle has  little  appeal.  It  ought  to  have  ap- 
peal, but  it  does  not  reach  the  people.  Many 
countries  are  engaged  In  a  revolution,  peace- 
ful or  violent  to  up.set  the  old  order  of  their 
countries— an  order  which  they  believe  has 
held  down  their  living  standards  and  pre- 
vented them  from  attaining  equality  In  the 
w  )rld  Whether  it  be  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion or  a  Communist  revolution,  there  is 
my.nique  and  attraction  in  revolution.  We 
see  this  today  in  Latin  America. 

If  we  base  our  mutual  aid  program  with 
these  countries  solely  on  helping  us  main- 
tain our  own  defenses  and  our  own  se- 
curity against  communism,  the  program  will 
not  have  full  appeal  to  the  countries  that 
are  developing.  Although  they  know  our 
self-interest,  they  want  to  be  certain  that 
our  purpose  In  maintaining  this  program  is 
also  to  help  the  newly  independent  and  de- 
veloping countries  advance  In  the  ways  our 
country   has   advanced.     We  can  communl- 
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cate    that    purpose    to    them    only    through 
action.  •  •  • 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
mutual  security  program  which  the  country 
will  continue  to  support,  this  program  must 
be  reorganized  I  have  h.?d  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  observing  this  program  from 
b  th  sides  (os  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
as  Ambassador  U)  India  i,  and  I  have  made 
these  s,ime  recommend  ituns  since  1955  and 
1'j56,  when  I  saw  our  mutual  security  pro- 
[;r,im  in  operation 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre,sident  I 
svnd  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pape 
15.  lines  8  and  9.  insert  the  following: 

Sfc  404.  Tlie  first  section  of  the  Act  au- 
th  -nzing  participation  in  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  (22  U.SC  276)  is  amended  t<^ 
read  as  follows ; 

■An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is 
authorized,  f 21, 000  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  United  SUtes 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro- 
motion of  International  arbitration;  and 
$27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  a«  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap- 
prnprlatlon  l.i  made,  such  ajiproprlatlon  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  Xti  be  approved  by 
the  president  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  group." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  do  three  thin};s.  First. 
It  would  retain  the  present  ceiling  of 
$48,000  for  all  expenditures  annually  for 
Interparliamentary  Union  purposes,  and 
.'^f'Cond,  It  would  increase  from  $18,000  to 
$21,000,  the  ceiling  of  U.S,  contribu- 
tion.s  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  and,  third,  it 
would  decrea.<:e  the  ceiling'  on  expenses 
nf  the  American  proup.  which  includes 
the  Senate  and  House  delegations,  from 
S30,000  to  $27,000,  It  means  that  the 
total  amount  will  be  the  same  a.s  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  but  that  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed a  little  differently.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  Ttie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "6-5-62 — 
F."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  but  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  "Sec.  101  •.  insert 
tiie  following:  "(a)  ". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following:  f       o     K 

"  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  clear 
priorities  should  be  established  among  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
and  that  any  requests  for  appropriations  to 
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carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  ."-hould  be  accompanied  bv  Information 
with  respect  to  the  priorities"  assigned  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are 
retjuejted. 

■  'It  is  further  the  rense  of  Congress  that 
In  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  Stales  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  concentrate  their  own  resources  on 
economic  development  rather  than  on  Com- 
munist-supported military  or  propaganda  ef- 
forts directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act.'  " 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  send 
to  the  desk  a  modified  form  of  the 
amendment  and  shall  propose  that  it  be 
acted  uj)on. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  threefold. 

First.  There  is  an  undeniable  need  for 
priorities  in  the  aid  program.  By  that  I 
mean  that  we  need  to  make  some  de- 
cisions as  to  where  and  how  our  funds 
can  best  be  invested  to  bring  the  great- 
est long-term  returns  in  economic  im- 
provement and  in  mature  political  de- 
velopment. At  the  moment  there  is 
hardly  a  non -Communist  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  get  some  share  of 
American  aid.  In  fact,  even  some  Com- 
munist countries  receive  help.  As  a  re- 
.sult.  our  funds,  which  are  hmited.  and 
our  technicians  and  experts,  which  are 
even  moi-e  scarce,  are  spread  thinly 
around  the  globe.  What  can  they  ac- 
complish under  these  circumstances?  It 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  himself,  who  asked  at 
a  hearing  April  16  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program : 

Would  It  not  be  wise  to  have  some  system 
of  priorities  in  which  you  undertake  to  con- 
duct effective  administration  with  the 
available  competent  men  In  a  few  countries 
as   a    start    toward   some   concrete   progress? 

I  think  Congress  should  provide  a 
strong  and  affirmative  answer  to  this 
query  right  now. 

What  are  needed  are  more  hard- 
headed  decisions  as  to  what  we  really 
want  to  accomplish  and  where.  We  have 
small  projects  now  all  over  the  globe. 
Looked  at  individually,  each  may  have 
some  merit.  But  the  foreign  aid  admin- 
istration may  very  well  be  reaching  the 
ix)int  where  it  cannot  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees.  The  clear  establishment  of 
priorities  with  written  justifications  of 
these  priorities  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  appropriations  request  would  help 
the  executive  branch,  the  Congress,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  country  to  judge  what 
is  going  on. 

Second.  It  should  be  self-evident  that 
our  aim  is  not  only  to  help  other  nations 
maintain  their  independence  but  also  to 
encourage  in  them  an  understanding  of 
American  ideals  and  objectives  in  the 
world  today.  If  as  some  people  say,  all 
we  want  is  to  help  a  nation  maintain  in- 
dependence, we  might  as  well  be  giving 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Red 
China.    They  are  both  independent. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We 
want  not  only  independent  nations,  but 
also  nations  that  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  that  take  a  responsible  posi- 


tion In  the  United  Nations,  that  make 
a  genuine  effort  to  understand  what  the 
United  States  stands  for,  even  though 
they  may  differ  on  individual  issues,  and 
above  all  nations  that  would  support  the 
cause  of  freedom,  should  we  ever  face 
a  showdown.  No  foreign  aid  project  or 
propram  in  any  country  can  guarantee 
the.se  results.  But  surely  these  results 
represent  the  overall  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  therefore  any  part  of 
our  foreign  policy,  including  the  foreign 
aid  program,  must  be  consistent  with 
our  hope  to  achieve  these  ends. 

Pait  of  the  language  in   my  amend- 
ment wa.^  unanimously  approved  in  the 
forcipn    aid    appropriation    bill    of    last 
year.     It  stems  from  the  remark  Presi- 
dent   Kennedy    made    when    he    signed 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  a  year 
ago.     The  remark  and  the  amendrnent 
reflected  the  anger  which  many  Ameri- 
cans felt  then  at  the  two-faced  reaction 
of  the  Belgrade  neutrals  conference  to 
the  resumption  of  Soviet  nuclear  test- 
ing.   There  is  no  doubt  that  Americans 
were  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  hypoc- 
risy Fhown  at  the  conference.     We  did 
not  conceal  our  justified  outrage.     This 
expressed  outrage  plus  the  Senate  lan- 
guage in  the  aid  appropriation  bill  were 
a  very  useful  warning  to  some  of  these 
nations,  which  have,  noticeably,  toned 
down  their  anti-Americanism  since  then. 
This  language  should  be  permanently 
in  the  policy  statement  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  remind  ourselves  and  the  world 
that  mere  independence  is  not  all  we  re- 
quire, that   there  are  other  values  and 
pnnciples  which  we  cherish   and   that 
we  want  to  have  these  values  fairly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  those  na- 
tions we  choose  to  assist. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
would  give  a  similar  preference  under 
this  act  to  those  nations  which  use  their 
own  resources  for  economic  development 
and  not  for  Communist-supported  prop- 
aganda or  military  efforts.     No  nations 
are  individually  named,  but  the  amend- 
ment could  serve  as  a  useful  warning  to 
a  number  of  nations.     For  Instance    it 
is   widely   reported,    although   the   AID 
agency  does  not  admit  it  officially,  that 
American  aid  to  Nasser  may  go  iip  to 
$200  million  this  year,  under  this  and 
other  acts.     At  the  same  time,  Nasser 
is  stepping  up  his   propaganda  broad- 
casts   throughout    Africa,    stirring    up 
hatred  of  so-called  Western  imperialism. 
His  ministers  are  also  reputedly  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  drum 
up  more  Soviet  aid  and  try  to  get  more 
Soviet  weapons.    Under  no  circumstances 
should  our  stepped-up  aid  to  Nasser  pro- 
vide the  margin  for  him  to  step  up  propa- 
ganda or  military  efforts  against  Israel 
or  against  the  United  States.    A  recent 
article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  has  given 
some  figures  on  this  point.    Even  though 
the  figures  are  unconfirmed,  if  anv  U.S 
aid  helps  Nasser  buy  Soviet  equipment 
it  is  a  mistake. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  American  aid 
is  undoubtedly  making  it  easier  for  Su- 
karno to  squander  his  own  resources  on 
aggression  against  the  Dutch  in  western 
New  Guinea.  His  nationalistic  ambitions 
have  strong  Communist  backing,  al- 
though they  are  in  violation  of  all  United 
States  and  United  Nations  interests  and 
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principles.  It  does  not  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  to  help  Sukarno  in  these  de- 
signs and  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
Indonesia  should  be  administered  with 
this  in  mind. 

Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  India,  we  know 
that  Defense  Minister  Krishna  Menon  is 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
purchase  Migs.  It  is  our  unfortunate 
suspicion,  suggested  by  events  up  to  this 
point,  that  these  planes  are  intended 
more  as  a  threat  against  Pakistan  than 
apainst  the  real  aggressor,  Red  China. 
If  this  is  the  case,  U.S.  aid  to  India 
should  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
vide the  economic  margin  for  India's 
aims  buildup. 

There  are  other  countries  which  might 
be  mentioned.  None  are  named  specifi- 
cally in  any  amendment,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  put  this  principle 
into  the  policy  statement  of  the  aid  bill. 
Our  purposes  and  intentions  should  be 
clear,  not  only  to  American  citizens,  not 
only  to  those  who  administer  the  AID 
program,  but  also  and  above  all,  to  those 
recipients  of  American  aid  who  are  more 
concerned  with  propaganda  and  aggres- 
sion than  with  much  needed  economic 
development. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  offers 
guidelines  for  our  aid  program.  I  am 
confident  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  would  support  these  basic  prin- 
ciples. Therefore,  I  think  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  write  them  into  the  bill  so 
that  we  do  not  abdicate  our  legitimate 
legislative  concern  over  foreign  aid 
policy. 

Rightly,  I  think,  many  Americans 
think  the  Congress  has  not  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities  in  exercising  proper  sur- 
veillance over  foreign  aid  funds.  We 
have  given  the  administration  virtually 
a  free  hand  in  running  the  program  and 
in  many  cases,  the  results  have  been  dis- 
appointing. The  Congress  has  a  duty 
to  make  its  intentions  clear  in  the  policy 
language  of  the  bill  and  we  should  not 
shirk  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
interesting  and  revealing  article  en- 
titled 'Cause  for  Alarm:  Soviet  Arms  to 
Egypt,"  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  6.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CArsE  FOR   Al.ar\t     Somft   ARM.S  TO  Egypt 
(  By  Roscoe  Drummond  ) 

Prom  all  the  Information  I  can  gather, 
there  is  reason  to  view  with  alarm  President 
Nasser's  mounting  acquisition  of  Soviet  arms 
and  our  Indirect  role  in  helping  him. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Egypt  should  be 
denied  American  aid  because  Nasser  wants 
to  remain  an  unalined  neutralist:  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  United  states  should 
not  give  assistance  to  a  country  which  also 
gets  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 

This  Is  not  the  problem  Tliis  is  not  the 
rea.son  I  feel  we  must  view  where  General 
Nasser  Is  heading  with  new  concern  and  take 
a   fresh,  hard  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

What  is  happening  Is: 

Nasser  is  acquiring  a  formidable,  ominous, 
aggressive — not  defensive— miUtary  arsenal 
from  Moscow. 


To  pay  for  these  arms,  he  Is  imperiling  still 
further  aU  prospect  that  his  regime  can 
solve  its  economic  and  social  problems  peace- 
fully within  the  existing  boundaries  of 
Egypt. 

American  aid  to  Egypt  Just  about  equals 
the  resources  which  Nasser  is  diverting  from 
Egypt's  internal  needs  in  order  to  purchase 
new  and  large-scale  arms  from  the  Soviets 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Uend  of  events 
presents  a  dangerous  picture — and  a  danger- 
ous jx)tential.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is 
to  reexamine  our  part,  however  indirect,  in 
bringing  It  about. 

Obviously  the  Egyptian -Soviet  arms  traffic 
cannot  be  calculated  precisely  But  there  Is 
a  variety  of  informed  sources  and.  by  cross- 
checking them,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  care- 
ful computation.  It  Is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  Egypt  put  approximately  $68  million 
into  Soviet  military  equipment  in  1961.  The 
figure  will  go  to  $85  million  in  1962.  A  total 
of  $145  million  will  be  .spent  for  modern, 
complicated  Soviet  weapons  to  be  delivered 
during  the  next  2  year« 

As  a  result  (  f  these  Soviet  deliveries. 
Nasser  has  announced  he  is  dr)ubllng  the 
number  of  army  divisions  from  three  to  six. 
two  of  which  will  apparently  be  armored 
dlvision.s. 

The  price  tag  on  Soviet  arms,  delivered  miU 
contracted  for  from  1961  through  1964,  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $298  million.  This 
is  60  percent  of  the  estimated  market  value 
Egypt  pays  on  long-term  loans  at  2  percent 
Over  this  period  the  United  States  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  PMnd  will  contribute  to 
the  Egyptian  economy  an  amount  equal  to, 
perhaps  even  greater  than,  what  Nasser  is 
withdrawing  from  his  economy  to  buy  these 
weapons 

This  l(X)ks  like  an  uneconomic  unproduc- 
tl\.-    uphpalthy.  and   undesirable  enterprise 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing a  conference  with  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr 
Sp.^rkmanI.  I  have  modified  my  amend- 
ment so  that  It  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after     Sec    101 '.   Insert 

the  following:   'lai". 

On  page  2,  between   lines  4   and   5    insert 

the  following: 

"(bi    Surh   serf  ion  i.s  further  .imenrted   b\ 

inserting   after    the    seventh    puragraph    the 

following: 

■•  'It  is  the  sen.se  of  Congress  that  requests 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  should  be  accom- 
panied by  information  with  respect  to  the 
priorities  a.sstgned  among  the  countries  re- 
ceiving assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  requested 

■■  'It  is  further  the  .sense  of  CongreK,s  that 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not.  as  a  result  of  United  St.ites 
assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  re- 
sources to  military  or  propaganda  efforts 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu- 
nist China,  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving 
aid  under  this  Act  '  " 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  vield^ 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield  to  the  Senatoi- 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  think  the  proper  ap- 
proach is  to  Erivp  prioritif'.s  to  rounti'ie.s 
which  are  in  need  of  a.s.s:<Jtanco.  are  most 
friendly  and  helpful  to  us,  and  think  as 
we  do.  That  i.s  a  much  bettfr  iitjproach 
than  the  negative  approach  that  was 
considered  ynsterday  and  was  modifipd 
today. 


I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  offered  his  amend- 
ment It  is  really  an  extension  of  what 
was  provided  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
last  year.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
proper  method  of  approach.  I  am  glad 
to  .join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  the  hope  that  his  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  deep- 
ly apiMcciate  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr,  BUSH.  As  I  recall.  I  supported 
the  Senators  amendment  to  the  bill  last 
year.  Did  the  amendment  remain  in  the 
bill  and  become  a  part  of  the  law? 

Mr  KEATING.  It  remained  in  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year,  but  was  not 
included  in  the  authorization  bill  this 
year 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  purpose  now  is  to 
have  the  language  included  in  the  au- 
thorization bill? 

Mr  KEATING.  The  purpose  is  to  h:\ve 
thp  amendment  included  in  the  authori- 
zatKjii  bill  thi.s  year. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  wondered  if  the  Senator 
had  noticed  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
in  the  appropriation  act  last  year.  Is 
thrif  any  evidence  that  the  amendment 
really  t;uided  tlie  administration  of  tiic 
program'' 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  afraid  tiiat  not 
.so  much  attention  was  paid  to  it  as  it 
was  thought  should  be  paid  to  it  when 
the  amendment  was  adopted.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  it  has  had  a  salutary 
effect,  in  that  the  action  of  this  body 
and  of  Conere.ss  as  a  whole  is  watched 
closely  by  our  friends  who  leceive  aid. 

I  invitr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  wa.s  included  in  the  appio- 
pnation  bill  last  year  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Senate  There  was  much 
discu.ssiun  of  the  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate Many  Senators  expressed  their  sup- 
port of  it.  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  one  of  them. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  certainly  was;  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  take  unanimous  ac- 
tion in  favor  of  the  amendment  tonight 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  discussed  the  modified  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Has  the  Senator  modified  his  amend- 
ment^ 

Mr  KEATING  I  have  modified  it  in 
accordance  with  our  discussion,  and  I 
have  read  the  modification  into  the 
RECORn 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Very  well.  I  have 
di.scussed  the  modified  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Together 
we  drafted  the  modification  which  has 
been  .submitted.  In  actual  practice,  the 
priority  .system  i.s  already  in  effect.  The 
Senator  spoke  about  the  provisions  hav- 
m^  been  placed  in  the  appropriation 
bill  la.st  year.  The  first  part  of  the 
amendment  is  already  in  operation. 

I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
ob.iective  of  the  amendment.  I  do  have 
som.'  doubt  as  to  v.hether  the  language 
u.sed  would  accomplish  the  purpose.  But 
I    am    perfectly   willing:    to    accept    the 
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amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
and  I  shall  solicit  the  help  and  the  advice 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Of 
course  the  conferees  will  work  on  the 
amendment  and  will  obtain  the  best  pos- 
.siblo  language  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  1  minut-e. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  has  been  most  helpful  in 
tins  connection.  But  I  hope  there  were 
no  invidious  implications  in  his  use  of 
the  words  'I  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference  " 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No,  Mr.  President; 
I  had  no  such  meaning.  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  ad- 
vocate tlie  inclusion  of  the  amendment 
in  the  bill.  But  I  hope  that  between 
now  and  the  time  when  the  conference 
is  held,  we  may  do  a  little  work  on  the 
amendment :  and  I  want  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  help  us  in  that  con- 
nection, 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  assume  that  improvement  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  can  be  made. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keating). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  me  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  IMr.  Keating). 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr    President,   at 
this    time   will    the   Senator   from   New 
York  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield, 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     I   know   that   the 
Senator   from   New   York   will   be  quite 
brief  in  his  remarks.     I  point  out  that 
several  Senators  have  engagements  and 
wish   to   take   planes   in   a  short   time. 
Let  me  say.  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  three  amendments.    Several  of  them 
are    more    or    less    technical— although 
ix>rhaps  they  are  of  greater  importance 
to    the    two    Senators    from    New   York 
than  they  are  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 
But   we   have   worked   on    the   amend- 
ments, and  I  state<J  to  him  that  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  take  all  three  of  the 
amendments  to  con:ference. 

One  of  them  would  correct  a  mistake 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  which  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 
tends to  call  up  first ;  but  I  now  refer  to 
the  one  which  relates  to  the  New  York 
Fair,  Our  report  said  one  thing;  but 
interpretation  indicates  that  the  pro- 
posed law  evidently  says  another.  This 
amendment  is  aimed  at  correcting  that 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Mr,  President,  as  I 
stated,  I  submit  the  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr, 
Keating  ) .  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
stated  at  this  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  15. 
at  the  end  of  line  8,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  sentence: 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  fair 
or  exposition  within  the  United  States  for 
which   an   appropriation  has  been  provided. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port clearly  states  that  the  bill  is  not 
intended  to  affect  the  action  taken  in 
regard  to  the  New  York  World  Pair  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and. 
in  general,  in  regard  to  the  general  U.S. 
participation  there,  insofar  as  its  pavilion 
is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  research  in- 
dicates that  the  statutory  base  of  the 
authorization  would  be  swept  away,  in 
the  absence  of  this  amendment,  if  the 
provision  of  the  bill  for  general  legis- 
lation, also  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  were 
adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN)  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Holland),  to  whom  I  am 
very  grateful  for  their  help  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  have  helped  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Keating]  and  me  to  arrive 
at  a  method  by  which  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  may  be  carried  out;  and  this 
amendment  would  accomplish  precisely 
that, 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  also  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  their  cooperative  attitude  in  this 
connection. 

Whenever  the  New  York  World  Fair 
is  mentioned,  any  Member  of  this  body 
or  any  Member  of  the  other  body  has 
rather  a  traumatic  experience.  But 
eveiTthing  was  going  smoothly  until  we 
came  to  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
carefully  drafted,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  courtesy  of  these  Senators. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  the 
committee  report  contains  statements 
which  conform  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
JavitsI.  In  offering  my  amendment  in 
the  committee,  I  did  not  contemplate 
that  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the  New- 
York  Fair— which  I  opposed,  but  which 
the  Senate  has  approved.  All  the  legis- 
lation needed  to  put  it  into  operation  is 
in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   IMr.    Humphrey],    I    offer    the 


amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
between  lines  9  and  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(ei  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(bM4i  of  this  Act.  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
established  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 


Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  this  is 
the  so-called  private  enterprise  amend- 
ment. It  would  enable  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen, who  have  been  organized  by 
Secretary  Hodges  to  aid  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  to  obtain  some  help 
from  the  Government,  in  the  way  of 
services,  and  so  forth,  and  perhaps 
money,  if  that  is  possible,  for  whatever 
may  be  their  proper  expenses,  if  the 
President  thinks  that  is  advisable. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
without  full  and  effective  private  enter- 
prise participation,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  would  have  much  less  chance 
of  success. 

My  thought  is  to  tie  in  private  enter- 
prise as  effectively  as  possible.  Busi- 
nessmen place  great  store  by  the  fact 
that  Government  agencies  recognize 
their  efforts  to  have  action  taken. 
Therefore,  we  want  the  President  to  in- 
dicate what  he  would  like  to  have  facili- 
tated. 

Those  operating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  J.  Peter  Grace  and  J.  Wil- 
ner  Sundelson,  both  very  distinguished 
men.  I  think  the  amendment  would 
have  a  very  helpful  effect.  This  effort 
would  be  completely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 
Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     I     had     in- 
tended to  make  this  statement  after  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  but  this  may  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  make  it. 

I  am  not  fa:miliar  with  the  Senator's 
amendment,  although  he  has  indicated 
that  it  may  be  along  the  right  line  and 
could  be  vei-y  helpful. 

But  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
today  foreign  aid  is  on  trial  in  a  way  in 
which  it  has  never  been  before;  and'the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  on  dead  center. 
It  is  not  moving,  and  it  has  not  moved: 
and  it  will  be  a  colossal  failure  without 
some  realistic  management  and  some 
realistic  cooperation  between  our  State 
Department  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  to  move.  The  pro- 
gram will  fail  unless  those  in  the  pro- 
gram act  realistically,  and  unless  we 
cooperate  with  them  and  help  them. 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  today 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  on  dead 
center.    I  supported  it;  I  think  it  is  good 
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in  principle;  and  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port it.  at  least  for  a  time  in  the  future. 
unless  it  evidently  becomes  hopeless — 
V,  hich  I  trust  will  not  be  the  case. 

But  something  must  be  done.  We 
must  get  this  program  going — and  not 
on  the  basis  of  Government  financial 
bounty  alone. 

The  self-help  program  that  was  orig- 
inally contemplated  in  the  Alliance  of 
Progress  program  must  be  implemented, 
and  it  can  be  implemented  only  by  the 
countries  affected. 

We  must  not  proceed  on  the  idea  that 
an  American  checkbook  in  and  of  itself 
will  create  progress  in  those  countries. 
If  they  expect  us  merely  to  contribute 
the  money  and  then  they  will  develop 
the  land,  the  program  will  not  succeed; 
but  if  they  realistically  approach  this 
problem,  American  loans  and  assistance 
can  be  of  great  benefit,  and  should  be. 

The  Senator's  amendment  sounds  to 
me  as  though  it  would  go  one  step  along 
the  Une  of  private  development  and  be  a 
private  enterprise  stimulus.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  joined  as  an  ad- 
ditional sponsor  of  the  amendment  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  glaring  lack  in  the  section  of  this 
bill  that  deals  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.   It  is   an  omission  of   great   sig- 
nificance.   I  refer  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  role  that 
private   enterprise   should   and   in   fact 
must  play  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
going  to  get  anywhere  at  all.    Last  Au- 
gust it  was  optimistically  promised  that 
private  U.S.  capital  would  be  invested  in 
Latin   America   at   an   annual   rate   of 
close  to  $300  million  over  the  next  dec- 
ade.   This   estimate   turned   out   to   be 
wildly  overoptimistic.    In  1960  the  fiow 
of  U.S.  capital  south  was  only  about  $90 
million.     In  1961  it  was  only  $190  mil- 
lion.   These  figures  are  well  below  the 
$300  million  which  was  promised  and 
indeed  was  the  annual  average  during 
most  of  the  previous  administration. 

What  was  apparently  forgotten  in  the 
prognostications  of  last  August  was  that 
private  investment  in  the  area  depends 
very  much  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
investment  is  encouraged  by  conditions 
in  Latin  America  and  by  the  policies  of 
the  American  Government. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
very  slow  in  utilizing  the  tremendous 
skill  and  experience  of  American  busi- 
nesses which  have  operated  in  Latin 
America  for  decades.  At  the  first  Punta 
del  Este  Conference,  it  appeared  to  some 
that  the  role  of  private  enterprise  and 
foreign  investment  was  being  deliber- 
ately downgraded.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  consequences  could  be  disastrous,  for 
without  at  least  $20  billion  of  foreign 
financing  over  the  next  decade,  Latin 
.'American  development  will  be  crippled. 
Our  Government  aid  program  may 
amount  to  just  over  $1  billion  a  year,  but 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  high   rate 


private  a.:tivity.  up  to  the  hoped-for 
$300  million  a  year,  then  these  plans  will 
be  seriously  handicapped. 

The  pro 'mien  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  inserted  in  the  bill  to 
cut  off  aid  after  expropriations  in  which 
compensation  is  not  properly  provided, 
will  go  part  of  the  way  to  counteract  tliis 
trend.  This  has  been  improved  on  tho 
floor  by  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Unless  it  is  administered  with  determi- 
nation and  conviction,  however,  the  pro- 
vision will  not  be  as  effective  as  it  could 
be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  intrresting.  in 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  efforts  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  thus  far.  to  look 
also  at  the  funding  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  and.  above  all,  at 
the  Bank's  Social  Progress  Ti-ust  Fund. 
The  Social  Progress  Tiiist  Fund,  estab- 
lished several  years  ago,  has  many  of  the 
same    conditions    as    the    Alliance    for 
Progress,  but  the  Fund  administers  its 
efforts  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
pro\isions.    Where  self-help  is  not  forth- 
coming, whi?re  the  government  does  not 
give  real  proof  of  moving   ahead,   the 
Fund  has  not  gone  ahead  and  committed 
money  an>"\vay.  as  has  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    For  this  reason,  the  Fund  has 
been  slower  in  committing  money,  still 
slower  in  disbursing  it,  but  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  more  constructive  ac- 
complishments to  point  to  in  the  long 
run.     It  is  also  significant  that  55  per- 
cent of  the   Bank's  expenditures   have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  channeled  to 
private  enterprise  projects.     So  far,   I 
have  seen  no  figures  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  arc  be- 
ing used  to  encourage  private  enterprise. 
It  would  be  helpful  over  the  long  run  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  .set  some  per- 
centage objectives  to  in.sure  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  private  entcrpri.se. 
Fifty  percent  would  undoubtedly  be  too 
high   at   this   point,   but   ultimately   we 
should  hope  to  stimulate  the  private  .sec- 
tors of  these  nations  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  able 
to  work  directly  with   responsible  and 
private  interests  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ments of  these  nations. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  will  be 
very  useful  in  giving  recognition  to  the 
important  role  that  private  enterprise 
must  play  if  the  Alhance  for  Progre.ss  is 
to  meet  its  objectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offei-ed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  rMr.  J.^vrrs  I  for  him.self  and  other 
Senators. 

The  amendinent  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  TMr.  Keating  I. 
another  amendment,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr,  J.wrr.s  1  for  him- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kf.vting  '  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  3.  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  6.  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowinsr:   'and  after  the  word  'guarantv" 


insert  the  following:  'in  the  case  of  a 
loan  shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no 
other  such  guaranty'." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  involves  a  question  of  in- 
crea.sing  the  ceiling  for  guarantees  which 
are  called  all-risk  guarantees  which  may 
be  triven  uiider  the  discretion  of  the 
President  under  section  221(bi.  The 
ceiling  now  is  SIO  million.  The  conten- 
tion made  by  interests  in  New  York 
which  are  contemplating  a  development 
in  Chile — which  tliis  amendment  may 
or  may  not  affect— is  that  the  ceiling,  in 
any  case,  is  too  low.  The  new  ceiling 
would  be  increased  to  $25  million  for 
loans,  as  distinguished  from  equity  in- 
vestments, in  order  to  open  the  door  to 
.^uch  developments,  which  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

I  offer  this  amendment  with  my  col- 
league after  discussing  it  with  various 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  was  brought 
up  in  the  P'oreign  Relations  Comnuttee. 
1  he  committee  voted  against  it.  It  did 
so  on  tlie  grouiKi  that  the  total  guaran- 
tee program  at  tlie  present  time  is  $180 
million,  and  that,  by  iiw^reasing  the  limit 
from  $10  million  to  $25  million,  we  would 
have  cut  down  the  number  of  loans  Uiat 
could  be  guaranteed. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  tliere 
may  be  only  one  or  two  cases  to  whicli 
this  provision  might  apply,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  this  word  of  caution:  Li 
agreeing  to  this  amendment,  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  agency  will  use  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  and  care  in  granting 
guarantees  to  the  limit  authorized,  and 
that  they  may  be  held  down,  in  order 
that  a  greater  number  of  guarantees 
may  be  covered. 

I  offer  that  suggestion  as  what  I  hope 
may  be  some  guidance  for  the  aid 
agency. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JAVTTS,     I  yield, 

Mr,  KEATING,  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  initiative  in  both  amend- 
ments, and  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  thank  mv  colleague 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr,  J,^vrrsl  for  him.self  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ke.^tingI, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  i.s  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  PiTsident,  I 
a.sk  that  the  amendment  which  I  have 
01  the  de.'^k  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  f]-om 
Mimicsota  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISL.ATIVK  Cleek.  It  is  proposed. 
on  page  10,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

(e)  Axiiend  section  620(c)  to  read  &£  ful- 
1  jws: 

"No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  countrj-  which 
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Is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen  for 
fr(xxls  or  services  furnished  or  ordered  where 
(1)  such  citizen  htis  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies,  which  shall  Include  arbitration,  or 
(il)  the  debt  Is  not  denied  or  contested  by 
such  government,  or  (111)  such  Indebtedness 
arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of 
inyment  given  by  such  government,  or  any 
predecessor  government,  directly  or  In- 
directly through  any  controlled  entity,  pro- 
vided, the  President  dcjes  not  find  such  ac- 
tion contrary  to  the  national  security." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  with  the  minority  leader,  and 
with  other  Senators.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  of  the  work 
we  did  a  year  ago  in  order  to  plug  what 
I  thought  was  a  loophole  in  the  act, 
namely,  that  when  a  government  refused 
to  pay  its  obligations,  we  could  take  some 
action.  This  provision  will  now  be  ex- 
tended to  the  wholly  controlled  entities 
of  governments,  b<.H;ause  the  governments 
of  some  countries  have  evaded  the  effec- 
tiveness of  last  year's  action  by  setting 
up  wholly  controlled  entities,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  and  they  do  not  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  U.S.  concerns  which  ac- 
cept orders  for  goods  and  services 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  incorpo- 
rated at  my  request  last  year  was  par- 
tially successful,  but  attempts  to  evade 
have  been  made.  We  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  governments  which  say, 
"This  has  been  ordered.  It  has  been  con- 
tracted by  a  bank  or  institution  which  is 
government  controlled,"  and  yet  they 
deny  their  responsibility.  This  amend- 
ment is  to  close  that  loophole. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield, 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  I  have  not 
seen  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  am 
generally  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  it, 
and  I  saw  amendments  which  were  pro- 
posed along  this  hne. 

Does  the  amendment  require  that  the 
individual  exhaust  remedies  within  the 
country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  all  legal  reme- 
dies. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
completed  my  question.  Does  an  indi- 
vidual have  to  exhaust  remedies  within 
the  country,  or  does  that  provision  apply 
if  there  is  not  a  dispute?  Do  all  these 
things  have  to  be  done,  or  is  the  amend- 
ment in  the  alternative? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  It  is  in  the  alterna- 
tive, and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  it  is  an  un- 
contested or  admitted  claim,  then  that 
provision  does  not  apply? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  claim 
IS  contested  or  not  admitted,  then  the 
individual  must  exhaust  all  legal  rem- 
edies under  established  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  act,  and 
there  is  language  in  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  committee, 
which  are  not  the  same  as  this  language, 
so  there  will  be  plenty  of  leeway  in  con- 
ference to  arrive  at  the  best  possible 
solution.  As  I  have  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,     Yes, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr,  Humphrey!. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2996)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time, 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  wanted  to  wait  until  after  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  to  make  a  state- 
ment, I  had  intended  to  submit  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  cut  $400  million 
from  the  authorization  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
authorization  bill,  there  are  certain  tech- 
nical difficulties  arising  in  such  an 
across-the-tx)ard-cut  proposal  as  that, 
and  it  is  deemed  more  proper — at  least, 
I  deem  it  so.  and  some  of  my  advisers 
do — to  wait  until  we  see  what  the  ap- 
propriation, based  upon  this  authoriza- 
tion bill,  may  be.  and  then,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  attempt  an  amendment 
along  that  line,  to  offer  it  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  rather  than  to  the  authori- 
zation bill. 

A  substantial  cut  of  $200-some  million 
was  made  in  this  authorization  within 
the  committee.  I  think  further  cuts  are 
necessary  in  the  appropriation,  but  an 
examination  indicates  there  are  some 
technical  difficulties  in  connection  with 
offering  such  an  amendment  to  an  au- 
thorization bill  which  would  not  apply 
to  the  appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  I 
reserve  offering  the  amendment  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  of  a  cut, 
in  the  Senator's  opinion,  will  be  required 
because  of  the  adoption  by  the  Senate, 
by  a  very  large  vote  yesterday,  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr.  LauscheI? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Senator  an  estimate, 
because  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  effectuate  cuts  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  provisions  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.     Which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  HICKEJJLOOPER.  I  think  those 
would  be  indicated,  and  perfectly  justi- 
fiable. Part  of  the  reason  why  the  diffi- 
culty arises  now  is  that  we  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  effect  the  amendments 
will  have.  We  can  apply  the  cut  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  or  we  may  be  able 
to  make  the  adjustment  in  conference, 
Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr,  CARI^ON.  I  had  hoped  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Iowa  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  he  and  I  discussed  to 
reduce  the  authorization  in  the  bill  by 
$400  million,  or  by  some  certain  other 
figure  to  be  determined.  I  think  the 
amount  in  the  bill  is  too  high.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  statement  made.  I 
shall  not  press  any  amendment  along 
that  line.  I  shall  expect  to  vote  for 
some  reduction  when  the  appropriation 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  some  may  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  authorization  in  the  bill 
is  much  larger  than  it  really  is. 

First.  I  wish  to  restate  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  said.  In  the  com- 
mittee we  cut  the  bill  by  $216 '2  million, 
which  was  about  a  10  percent  cut.  Tlie 
bill,  as  it  is  before  the  Senate  at  this 
point,  carries  a  figure  of  $1,908,900,000. 
That  does  not  include  the  military  as- 
sistance, because  the  military  assistance 
was  provided  last  year.  In  our  last  year's 
bill  we  authorized  $1,7  biUion  a  year. 
The  bill  provided  that  if  the  administra- 
tion wished  more  it  would  be  necessary 
to  come  to  the  Congress;  if  the  admin- 
istration did  not  wish  more  than  that 
figure,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn. This  year  the  administration  is 
actually  asking  for  less,  or  only  $1.5 
billion. 

In  the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate 
at   this   point   there   are   the   following 
items,  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  Senators: 
Development  grants.  $300  million. 
Investment  surveys.  $5  million. 
International     organizations — includ- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  all  the  vari- 
ous organizations  in  which  we  partici- 
pate—$148.9  million. 

Supporting  assistance — that  is.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  countries  like  Formosa. 
Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  where  we 
have  to  support  the  economies  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  countries 
to  support  the  military— $400  miUion. 

The  contingency  fund — which  goes  to 
the  President,  which  he  can  use  for  any 
emergency  which  may  arise — $300  mil- 
lion. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $1,253,900,000 
for  the  grant  program. 

Under  the  loans,  there  is  $600  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Adding  administrative  expenses  of 
$55  million,  the  resulting  total  is  $1,908  - 
900,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  What  was  the  $1,9 
billion -plus  figure  mentioned  by  the 
Senator? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  total 
amount  on  the  ecwiomlc  side  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  bill  shows  more  than 
that,  because  there  are  provided  3  extra 
years  of  authority  for  the  AlJiance  for 
Progress. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  the  total  amount 
is  $1,908,900,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  measure  as  it 
now  stands.  Obviously,  it  does  not  meet 
with  my  complete  satisfaction.  I  think 
the  amounts  justifiably  should  be  cut 
when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  granting  of  aid 
to  Communist  countries,  the  presently 
proposed  language  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  language  contained  in  the 
existing  law.  No  military  aid  can  be 
granted  under  the  new  language.  Only 
assistance  under  Public  Law  480  may  be 
provided,  and  that  assistance  will  be  sub- 
stantially restricted  by  the  conditions 
which  the  President  must  find  to  be  in 
existence  before  he  can  gi-ant  the  aid. 

I  make  thLs  statement  because  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  "go  it  alone."  We  have 
commitments  around  the  world,  such  as 
those  with  Pakistan,  Formosa,  and  Ko- 
rea, which  make  it  indispensable  that 
we  work  with  other  countries.  For  that 
reason,  although  the  bill  does  not  meet 
with  my  complete  approval.  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,   I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  MiLLra)  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  before  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  but  because  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  the  third  read- 
ing was  had  before  the  Senator  could 
bring  his  amendment  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

After  constiltation  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  propound 
an  unusual  unanimous -consent  request, 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
may  be  rescinded  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  may  be  allotted  2  minutes  to 
present  his  amendment  arid  discuss  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  the  period  in  line  17,  page  5 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "and  the  effoi-ts  made  by  a  recipient 
nation  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in 
other  countries  by  its  citizens." 
.J^^;,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
for  their  graciousness. 


I  belie\'e  the  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  connection  ^^^th  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill,  starting  with  line 
12,  it  is  provided  that  in  making  loan.s 
under  the  title,  title  VI.  "the  Presidrnt 
shall  take  into  account"  various  considfr- 
ations,  and  also  "whether  financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  rea- 
sonable tenns," 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  written  by  Geny  Robichaud 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service,  en- 
titled "Flight  of  Native  Latin  Capital 
Threatens  U.S.  Alliance  Plan."  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  that  many  cconomisLs 
estimate  there  is  now  as  much  as  $6 
billion  in  Latin-American  capital 
abroad  in  many  of  the  foreign  nation.s. 
in  Swiss  banks  and  all  over  the  world. 
My  amendment  would  provide  thai, 
in  addition  to  the  various  con.siderations 
stated  as  to  making  the  loans,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  also  the 
effoi-tfi  made  by  a  recipient  loation  to  re- 
patriate capital  invested  in  other  coun- 
tries by  its  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  if  tliis 
is  to  be  a  self-help  measure,  we  should 
make  sme  that  the  people  in  those 
countries  who  wUl  receive  Uie  benefits 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  our  own  tax- 
payei-s"  money  should  see  to  it  that  their 
own  citizens  do  not  take  their  capital 
all  over  the  world,  but  iiistead  keep  it  at 
home. 

I  believe  Uie  amendment  will  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  President  in  the  im- 
plementing of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  on  a  self-help  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  referred  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  ro  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FLrCHT    OF    N.MFVE    LaTIN    CAPITAL    THRE.^TENS 

U.S.  Allianct  Plan 
(By  Gerry  Robichaud) 

AfExico  crrr.  May  4.— The  massive  flight  cf 
native  capiUl  abroad  and  the  reluctance  of 
private  American  Investors  to  put  raouey 
into  Latin  American  enterprises  do  not  .Tugur 
wen  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

By  far  the  more  damaging  of  the  two  Is 
the  flight  of  Ltitin  American  capital  to  the 
United  States  and  Buxope,  mhere  It  is  placed 
on  deposit  In  btnks  or  Invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

No  one  know;;  precisely  how  much  mouey 
wealthy  Latin  Americans  are  sending  abroad 
but  in  terms  of  the  wWc-jpread  poverty  that 
exists  In  their  part  of  tl>e  world   even   the 
most  conservative  estimates  are  staggering. 

Many  econoiriists  estimate  that  there  is 
now  a  minimum  of  $6  billion  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can capital  abroad.  Daniel  Oduber,  who 
has  been  designfited  Minister  of  Economics  in 
the  new  Costa  Rlcan  Government  thnt  will 
take  over  on  M.iy  8.  feels  that  the  figure  Is 
closer  to  $10  billion. 


Even  at  the  lowest  esttmnte  It  amounts 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  spending  of 
$20  bmion  contemplated  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

It  doesn't  take  an  economist  to  recognize 
how  much  good  this  capital  could  accom- 
plish If  It  were  brought  back  to  the  country 
of  origin  and  Invested. 

If  Latm  Americans  with  money  have  so 
little  faith  In  their  own  countries  as  to  send 
much  of  their  wealth  abroad,  how  can  they 
reasonably  expect  U.S.  Investors  to  take  the 
risks  that  they  themselves  refuse  to  take 
fver  since  the  Communist  Cuban  regime 
beg.T.n  coiifl.scatlng  US.  properties,  the  rate 
of  now  US  and  rrther  foreign  Investments 
in  latin  America  has  been  falling  off 
stgtiiflcantly. 

In  1S*60,  new  U.S.  privaU  Inrestment  in 
Liitia  America  feU  to  W5  million  In  contrast 
to  an  average  of  $300  miUlon  a  year  in  the 
previous  decade.  Revised  llgiues  for  1961 
put  new  U.S.  investment  at  «190  million. 

This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  «300 
mlUion-a-year  goal  of  the  Alliance,  which 
also  contemplates  new  private  InvcstnenU 
from  Europe  and  Japan  of  about  »150  ramion 
aiiuuiiliy. 

II  U.ese  goals  are  not  met.  the  Alliance 
Itself  wiU  fall  short  of  lu  own  overaU  ob- 
ject ues.  for  new  private  Investment  from 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  sources 
represents  slightly  over  32  percent  of  total 
alliance  spending. 

Yet.  as  badly  as  thej-  need  new  foreign 
investment,  very  few  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  don*  much  to  nxake  such  Invest- 
ment attractive.  Recent  expropriation*  m 
Brain  and  nationalistic  financial  reguLatlon.s 
adopted  by  other  countries  hare  tended  to 
irlghten  off  potential  new  Investors. 

Only  Peru.  Colombia,  and  Argentina— 
duruig  Uie  regime  of  ousted  President  Ar- 
turo  Frondi;cl— have  been  succesafiU  in  at- 
tracting a  significant  amount  of  new  invest- 
ment from  private  US.  aud  European 
.sources  They  have  offered  tai.  customs  and 
related  concessions. 

VS.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H 
Hixlges  recently  created  an  American  Bnai- 
ness  Council  to  help  stimulate  the  Interest 
of   US.    Investors   In   the  Alliance   program 

But  in  the  final  analysis  it  U  only  the 
Lcitin  American  countries  themselves  who 
can  create  the  climate  that  will  appeal  to 
U  S.  investors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bm 
1.S  open  to  further  amendment.  If  thei-e 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
readin?  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  .s.  29961  was  ordered  to  be 
en^qo.s.scd  for  a  third  readimr,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr,  President.  I 
was  one  of  the  Senators  who  made  a  trip 
to  South  America  last  fall.  Our  distin- 
Ruished  majority  leader  was  a  member 
of  the  group.  We  were  aU  strongly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  We  recognized  that  the  Sen- 
ate reflected  real  wisdom  in  providing 
there  should  be  some  reciiwocity,  in  the 
way  of  a  self-help  provision,  before  our 
bUlioiis  of  dollars  could  accomplish  any 
worthwhile  objectives. 

I  wonder  whether,  when  we  project  in 
the  bill  a  commitment  to  provide  funds 
for  the  AHiance  for  Progress  program  for 
.several  yeans,  we  create  an  errwieous  im- 
pression that  rx)twithstandinfi:  the  failure 
of  the  beneficiary  countiies  to  cooperate 
in  improving  their  own  economic  status 
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we  will  continue  to  blindly  and  indef- 
initely provide  dollars,  which  will  prove 
futile  and  Ineffectual  unless  there  is  the 
necessary  cooperation  from  the  Latin 
American  countries.  What  assurance 
can  the  Senator  from  Alabama  give  us' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  basic  act 
passed  last  year  which  set  up  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  contained 
a  provision  that  I  myself  offered  in  the 
committee  as  an  amendment  that  the 
aid  would  be  conditioned  upon  the  Bo- 
gota Agreement  and  the  declaration  of 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference.  That 
provision  would  require  the  countries  in- 
volved to  make  the  necessary  reforms. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  slowneiss  of  the  program.  The 
program  is  slow  because  we  are  insisting 
that  the  countries  do  what  they  promised 
to  do.     I  believe  that  is  what  we  want. 

The  bill  is  not  a  new  act;  it  is  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  act.  The 
basic  act  has  that  provision  in  it 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  On  the  trip  last 
year  we  vi.sited  Mexico,  I  have  had  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Mexican  Government,  I 
think  it  is  very  essential  that  we  en- 
courage and  develop  a  strong  ally  to  the 
south  of  us.  We  want  a  strong  neigh- 
bor and  a  strong  ally.  But  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  read  today  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  Associated  Press  article  indi- 
cating that —        I 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  Organ- 
Ixatlon  of  American  States  (OAS)  assailed 
the  United  States  yesterday  with  a  charge 
that  Americans  are  guided  by  a  "western 
movie  mentality." 

The  article  further  states  that — 

Ambassador  Vicente  Sanchez  Gavlto  told 
the  OAS  Council  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  reflected  a  belief  "that  what  they  do 
■  is  right  because  they  are  the  ones  who  do 
it,"  He  said  this  Is  a  "western  movie  men- 
tality" in  which  everything  good  is  done 
by  "blonde  tj-pes "  and  everything  bad  by 
foreigners. 

What  does  the  very  influential  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  intend  to  do 
in  order  to  see  that  the  climate  in  Mex- 
ico is  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progre.-a  program?  If  there 
is  hostility  and  an  attitude  of  complete 
failure  to  cooperate  with  us,  how  can 
that  very  vital  program  succeed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  neither 
the  committee  nor  any  individual  can 
possibly  answer  the  expressed  opinion  of 
every  individual.  I  think  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  good. 

Mr.  DWORSHAIC.  The  Mexican  Am- 
bassador is  quoted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that.  We 
have  recently  concluded  an  interparlia- 
mentary meeting  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  best 
conferences  that  I  ever  attended  and 
participated  in.  I  believe  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  are  very 
good,  and  we  want  to  keep  them  good. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELE'.  I  think  we  ought 
to  understand  the  story  in  the  context 


of  its  full  development.    We  should  read 
the  speech  in  full,  which  unfortunately 
I  have  not,  nor  have  I  seen  a  copy  in 
evidence,  which  one  should  have  before 
making  a  final  judgment.     Personally,  I 
believe  that  of  all  the  countries  in  Latin 
America,  probably  the  best  place  for  the 
Alliance    for    Progress    to    succeed    is 
Mexico.    Perhaps  once  in  a  while  some- 
one speaks  out  and  becomes  emotionally 
involved.    He  may  speak  a  little  strong- 
ly.   It  happens  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  occasion.    But  the  basic  fundamental 
concept  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  there  is 
a  firm  foundation  between  Mexico  and 
this  country,  and  there  is  developing  a 
solid  understanding  as  a  result  of  the 
Interparliamentary  meetings,  headed  on 
the  U.S.  side  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and 
on  the  Mexican  side  by  Senator  Manuel 
Marino    Sanchez,     and     the     majority 
leader  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct  in 
his  reference  to  our  trip  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica last  year.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we. 
like  the  rest  of  the  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr  McClellanI, 
were  impressed  with  what  Mexico  had 
to  offer.  We  were  also  impressed  by  the 
friendliness  of  the  Mexican  people  and 
the  officials.  I  believe  that  the  refer- 
ence may  be  a  tempest  in  a  tea  pot,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  whole  story  re- 
ferred to  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Pursuing  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  are  we  to  understand  that 
all  the  guidelines  that  were  provided  last 
year  in  the  bill  setting  up  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  South  America  have  not 
been  changed  or  modified  in  the  pending 
bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Not  at  all. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Those  provisions  re- 
main as  they  are  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent law? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr,  KERR,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  wanted  to  read  a 
statement  into  the  Record  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Inter-American  Highway  in 
Central  America.  However,  due  to  the 
limitation  of  time,  he  was  not  able  to  do 
so.  He  said  that  I  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  after  the  transac- 
tion of  other  business  by  the  Senate,  and 
before  adjournment,  the  clerk  be  di- 
rected to  read  his  statement  into  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  BETWEEN  SYRIA  AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  resolution  properly  passed  on 
May  2.  1962.  by  the  Congregation  Temple 
Israel  of  Springfield,  El.,  which  resolu- 


tion calls  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  State,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  also,  to  our  Ambassador 
and  his  associates  in  the  United  Nations, 
to  use  their  good  offices  to  see  that  both 
sides — Syria  and  Israel — sit  down  and 
discuss  peace,  as  more  fully  stated  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  the  conclusions  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  the  full  content  of 
said  resolution  and  its  unjxjrt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  above  Congregation  Temple 
Israel  of  Springfield.  111.,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  at  our  regular  meeting  of 
May  2,  1962,  which  reads,  as  follows: 

'Be  it  resolved.  That  the  board  of  Temple 
Israel  go  on  record  in  sending  a  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  also  to  our  Ambassador  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  United  Nations;  and,  be  It 
further 

•Resolved,  That  they  use  their  good  offices, 
personalities  and  powerful  strength  and 
weight  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  these 
Arab  provocations  cease  immediately;  be  it 
further 

'Resolved.  That  they  see  that  no  favorit- 
ism is  shown  any  private  company  or  coun- 
try for  any  pecuniary  or  financial  aggran- 
dizement or  political  advancement  but 
rather  from  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  its 
deliberations  for  complete  eliminations  of 
all  tensions  that  exist  so  that  they  all  may 
live  together  in  real  peace  and  harmony  for 
each  of  their  own  welfare  and  human  dignity 
and  in  so  doing,  forever  eliminate  war  and 
replace  war  with  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men;  be  It  further 

■•Resolved,  That.  If  the  United  Nations 
finds  it  necessary  to  censin-e,  that  they  do 
so  with  the  full  knowledge  who  Is  in  real 
error  anc  be  solely  guided  c  i  those  findings 
alone;  and  finally,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
our  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  our  Ambassador 
and  his  associates  In  the  United  Nations  to 
use  their  good  offices  to  see  that  both  sides 
sit  down  and  discuss  peace  (Israel  has  Indi- 
cated her  willingness  to  do  so).  It  is  the 
hope  and  prayer  of  the  board  of  Temple 
Israel  and  its  entire  membership  that  this 
resolution  bear  fruit  by  your  efforts.  We 
are  sure  God  will  bless  you  for  It." 

This  resolution  Introduced  and  properly 
passed  upon  on  May  2,  1962,  by  Temple 
Israel  Board  of  Springfield,  111. 

Rabbi  A.  .^aron  Segal;  Robert  Seldmsn. 
President;  Daniel  Rubin.  Secretary; 
Leo  D.  Cohn,  Vice  President;  Philip 
Wright,  Treasurer;  Harry  Kalserman, 
Vice  President;  Joseph  Feuer,  Hyman 
A.  Feuer,  Francis  Dumas,  Stanley 
Stern,  William  Egherman.  Burt  Chu- 
dacoff,  Mrs.  Harry  Kalserman,  Dr.  J  S, 
Kruger.  Members  of  Board, 


BESTOWAL  OF  HONORARY  DEGREE 
OP  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY  ON 
ARCHBISHOP  MAKARIOS 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  3  His  Beatitude  the  President  of 
tlie  Republic  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Ma- 
karios,  delivered  an  address  at  Boston 
University  on  the  occasion  of  the  be- 
stowal on  him  of  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.     His  address  was 
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a  very  impressive  one.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  His  Beatitude  the  President  of 
THE  Republic  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Ma- 
KARios.  AT  Boston  University  on  the  Oc- 
casion OF  the  Bestowal  on  Him  of  the 
Honorary  Decree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
June  3.  1962 

T  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  how  deeply 
moved  I  am  by  this  happy  occasion  of  a 
closer  link  with  Boston  University  and  how 
grateiLil  I  feel  for  the  honorary  bestowal  on 
me  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

I  am  happy  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
and  friendships  and  to  rejoin  distinguished 
and   beloved  members  of   the   faculty. 

At  this  moment  I  vividly  recall  the  h.jppy 
days  I  spent  in  this  university  when  a  stu- 
dent on  scholarship  from  the  Methodist 
Church.  With  warmth  of  feeling  and  grati- 
tude I  now  think  of  the  kind  and  gracious 
way  in  which  I  was  then  assisted  in  my 
studies.  Little  could  I  then  expect  that  I 
would  be  bestowed  the  honor  of  this  degree 
as  Archbishop  and  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus,  which,  as  reflecting  also  on  my 
people.  I  gratefully  accept. 

Hardly  2  years  have  elapsed  since  my  en- 
rollment, when  I  was  called  to  take  the 
spiritual  duties  of  bishop.  Two  years  later 
I  found  myself  confrmited  with  much  heav- 
ier duties  and  responsibilities,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus  elected  me  ;is  archbishop  and 
thus  their  spiritual   and  nttional   leader 

Much  has  hapjsened  in  my  country  since 
then.  The  people  of  Cyprus  have  entered 
into  a  hard  struggle  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  long  period  of  foreign  domination  of 
their  country  It  was  a  struggle  with  many 
similarities  with  the  liberation  history  of 
the  United  States  and.  I  may  say.  that  I  was 
so  deeply  impressed  during  my  stay  in  this 
country,  with  the  devotion  of  the  American 
people  to  the  noble  ideals  of  freedom,  that 
this  experience  has  been  a  source  of  en- 
encouragement  in  my  endeavors  for  the  lib- 
eration of  my  country. 

Cyprus  is  now  free  My  spiritual  duties 
are  now  coupled  with  those  of  the  President 
of  the  newly  born  Republic.  This  combina- 
tion of  religious  and  political  duties  may 
appear  to  you  strange.  But  I  had  felt  that 
my  duty  was  not  to  refuse  services  to  the 
people  of  Cyprus  during  the  first  steps  of 
their  independent  life  so  long  as  those  serv- 
ices were  needed 

My  capacity  a.s  religious  leader,  however 
cannot  but  affect  my  approach  to  political 
problems.  In  shaping  the  practical  policy 
of  my  country,  I  draw  from  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  present 
days  of  scientific  development  I  would  say 
it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  moral 
values  of  faith  into  every  day  politics.  For 
technological  advancement  has  suddenly 
opened  an  amazing  chapter  in  human  his- 
tory. Man  can  circle  the  earth  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  and  can  also  bring  total  destrtic- 
tion  to  it  in  as  brief  a  time. 

While  such  has  been  the  astounding 
progress  of  man  in  the  technological  field, 
his  moral  standards  and  his  approach  to  life 
remained  static.  He  Is  still  governed  by  a 
lingering  concept  of  force  and  domination, 
of  antagonism  and  war.  at  a  time  when  new 
means  of  warfare  can  no  longer  produce 
anything  but  joint  suicide  and  a  global 
catastrophe. 

The  growing  disparity  between  scientific 
progress  and  moral  retardment  has  created  a 
dangerous  imbalance  threatening  the  very 
fnundatinns  Of  life.  Moral  progress,  there- 
fore becomes  imperative  for  survival  The 
problem  thus  posed,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  world  crisis  today,  is  essentially  a 
moral  one.  It  is  the  problem  of  adjustment: 
the  need  for  adaptation  and  moral  adjust- 


ment to  new  conditions  of  life,  brought 
about  by  the  revolutionary  achievements  of 
science. 

The  call  for  moral  change  in  man's  ap- 
proach to  life  ia  not  new;  vibrant  in  Its 
prophetic  warning  it  echoed  through  the 
corridors  of  time.  What  Is  new  Is  the  com- 
pulsion for  change  that  comes  with  the 
threat  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 

The  deliverance  from  death  not  only  in 
terms  of  mind  and  soul,  but  also  in  terms  of 
physical  existence,  is  now  at  stake.  The 
hour  of  reckoning  as  prophesied  by  John  the 
Baptist  appears  realistically  at  hand  Hu- 
manity Is  now,  as  never  before,  faced  with 
a  formidable  dilemma,  from  which  there  is 
no  return  and  no  escape  There  is  only  one 
way  out,  that  leading  up  to  the  brotherhood 
of  man.     It   will  either  follow   It  or  perl.sh 

Scientific  knowledge  is  thus  bringing  to  a 
bewildered  humanity  and  within  the  bounds 
of  its  conscious  n;asoning  the  light  of  truth 
that  in  the  past  was  in  vain  revealed  to  it 
through  inspirational  wisdom  and  faith 
Science  in  our  time  Is  thus  becoming  an  im- 
portant adjunct  i.o  spiritual  revelation,  and 
a  vigorous  sustainer  of  enlightened  faith  an 
moral  uplifting.  We  believe  the  challenge 
of  science  will  ultimately  bring  a  long  de- 
layed moral  adjuftment 

In  the  creat  human  endeavor  to  that  end. 
education  has  un  important  role  to  play.  It 
should  give  Incre.ising  emphasis  to  its  ethi- 
cal side  in  an  effort  to  bridge  the  perilon,-, 
gap  between  scie.uific  and  moral  standard.-. 
For,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  education,  as 
this  university  r''Cognlze.=:.  is  not  merely  fo 
advance  through  icrumulated  knowledge  'h" 
economic  self-inierest  of  the  graduate  huf 
also,  and  more  inportantly,  to  develop  his 
mind  and  characier  so  that  he  may  face  the 
problem.,  of  life-  whether  in  private  or  in 
public  afT.iirs— in  the  moral  and  positive 
spirit  denirmdod  by  his  time.  We  should, 
therefore,  establl.sh  educational  programs  '  > 
impress  the  nf  \v  gencratioiYs  with  a  sen.se  of 
glob,-)!  responsibility  commensurate  with 
presptit  diy  global  peril.-!  We  should  im- 
part to  them  through  knowledge  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  common  destiny  ol 
one  HUd  undivided  humanity,  s^j  realistically 
brou^jht  out  by  scientific  progress. 

The  ideals  at  sny  given  »ime.  cannot  and 
should  not.  be  unrelated  to  the  basic  con- 
dition.s  nf  life  at  tuch  time  The  atomic 
age  calls  for  new  and  more  embracing  ideals 
within  the  framework  nf  peace  Dedicated 
men  everywhere  should  set  to  work  toward 
the  realization  of  these  Ideals.  And  it  should 
b3  an  all-out  effort,  as  time  is  running  short. 

Through  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
he  ahead  of  us.  let  us  !.x)k  hopefully  to  the 
dawning  era  of  a  new  life,  .i  life  of  love  and 
brotherhood  in  :he  spirit  of  God  and  our 
Christian  faith. 

Thank  vou. 


-AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment three  observations. 

I  have  stressed  these  points  both  in 
my  work  in  the  Committee  on  ForeiRn 
Relations  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation.s 

aid:    domestic   agj.ncv    relationship 

First.  The  first  point  is  that  AID  must 
continue  its  efforts  to  work  out  a  more 


meaningful  partnership  with  the  do- 
mestic agencies  which  have  technical 
competence  in  fields  such  as  agriculture, 
education,  health,  housing,  labor,  and 
so  forth. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  em- 
phasized this  particular  point  in  its  re- 
port. 

marshaling   private  resources 

Second.  My  second  point  is  that  AID 
must  continue  in  its  efforts  to  marshal 
and  stimulate  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion— public  and  private — on  behalf  of 
ovor.spa  a.s.si.stance.  That  means  serving 
as  a  further  catalyst  for  the  vast  variety 
of  nongovernmental  resources — founda- 
tions, universities,  trade  unions,  farm  or- 
1,'anization.s,  iMivate  bu.sincs.s  corpora- 
tions, religious  and  other  groups,  and 
so  forth. 

t  1  t^RINCHOUSES    of    INfORMATION 

Thud  My  third  point  is  that  AID 
inu.st  move  ahead  in  its  efforts  to  e.stub- 
li.'-h  a  ."^y.stem  of  clearinghouses  of  in- 
formation, .so  that  every  aid-rendering 
source  can  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
other  donor  sources. 

Each  of  these  points  was  made  in  a  53- 
pa!-;f  mimeographed  report,  which  I  pro- 
vided to  Government  agencies  on  April 
24,  1962  I  subsequently  discussed  part 
of  this  report  in  the  Senate  on  Mav  10. 
1962 

The  reactions  to  the  rcixji  l  Lave  been 
exceedingly  favorable.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  bin  one  ol  many  such  re- 
actions 

It  coi'ip.s  from  an  expert  with  long  ex- 
jX'rience  of  hiirh-level  service  iindf'r  sev- 
eral American  Piesident.s  in  internation- 
al de\elopment  assistance  programs. 

1  refer  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  forimi 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commtrce  and  now  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion  Picture  Association   of  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Johnston  will 
mind  if  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  he 
kindly  wrote  to  me,  containing  personal 
reactions  to  the  report,  particularly  on 
the  issue  of  establishing  international 
clearinghouses  of  information  and  as- 
sistance   Mr  Johnston  graciously  wrote: 

In  my  Judgmerit.  the  report  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  documents  In  the  foreign 
aid  field  that  I've  come  across  in  a  long  time 
It's  a  comprehensive  and  stimulating  analy- 
ses. And  It  certainly  points  up  the  knid  of 
painstaking  job  you  are  doing  I  congratu- 
late you. 

I  like  especially  the  emphasis  on  informa- 
tion networks  outlined  in  your  action  pro- 
gram I  think  you've  highlighted  a  real 
weakness  And  it's  an  area  where  all  of  us  - 
inside  and  outside  of  government — can  help 

For  ti>o  long  now,  we  have  tended  to  dis- 
miss that  area  as  the  concern  of  someone 
else.  Actually,  we  have  a  real  obligation  to 
do  the  kind  of  information  Job  on  foreign 
assistance  that  you  describe  so  well.  I'm  stire 
that  the  motion  picture  as  well  as  the  other 
media  could  contribute  much  to  such  an 
information  effort. 

Again,  my  congratulations  on  your  report 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  stand  ready  to 
help  wherever  possible. 

AID    AND    DOME.STir    AGF.NCIKS 

T7ow,  o!i  the  i.ssue  of  AID-domestic 
agencies  relationships,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  states  the 
following  in  Us  report — pages  17  and  18. 
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Under  the  title  "Tiichnlcal  Assistance," 

it  discusses  the  amendment  which  I  ha!d 
sponsored  to  last  ye8.r's  laws  in  this  way: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under  the 
act.  the  executive  branch  is  required  by  sec- 
tion 021  (a)  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  primary 
respuiislbillties  for  c.omestlc  programs  In 
such  fields. 

To  date,  no  new  memorandums  of  agree- 
ment have  been  written  between  AID  and 
the  domestic  agencies,  nor  are  any  new  mem- 
orandums close  to  completion.  The  com- 
mittee urges  AID  to  seek  closer  relationships 
and  greater  cooperation  with  the  domestic 
agencies.  They  are  strongly  qualified  to  help 
recruit  skilled  person:iel  for  oversea  assign- 
ments, to  provide  support  and  guidance  to 
oversea  missions,  to  ualn  foreign  nationals 
in  the  United  States,  and  otherwise  to  help 
AID  in  such  areas  as  e<lucation.  health,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  housing 

Permit  me  to  emphasize,  as  the  com- 
mittee did,  that  no  r.ew  memorandums  of 
agreement  have  been  written  between 
AID  and  the  domestic  agencies. 

That  does  not  mean  that  progress  has 
not  occurred;  on  i-he  contrary,  it  lias 
occurred.  But  a  gieat  deal  remains  to 
be  done. 

At  this  point,  I  ass  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  prinUKl  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  lett'.'r  of  May  22,  1962, 
which  Mr.  Few  ler  Hamilton,  AID  Admin- 
istrator, helpfully  p-ovided. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  trinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Statf  Agency 
for  International  Develop- 
ment, 

Wasf-ington.  May  22.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Ht-BERr  H  Himphrey, 
t'  S   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hl'bert:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  notes  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  me  and  for 
the  copies  of  your  subcommittee  report  on 
■'Agency  Coordination  Study  "  The  prob- 
lems covered  In  your  atudy  are  very  much  in 
our  minds,  and  we  are  appreciaUve  of  your 
suggestions.  We  wll.  study  them  carefully 
aiid  will  undoubtedlj  be  In  touch  with  you 
again. 

We  had  started  a  study  of  one  problem  cov- 
ered by  the  report  Interagency  relationships 
covered  by  section  62:  (a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
BlsUnce  Act  of  1961.  We  will  be  In  a  position 
to  respond  fully  to  tae  suggestions  In  vour 
report  on  Interagenoy  coordlnaUon  when 
that  study  is  further  along,  which  will  be  in 
a  few  weeks.  Since  there  was  no  full  dis- 
cussion during  the  S«:nate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  on  the  Implementation 
of  section  621(a).  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  this 
subject. 

While  some  measuies  have  been  taken  we 
have  not  yet  had  tlmt  to  effect  a  satUfactory 
Improvement  In  AID'n  working  relationships 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 
When  I  took  office  on  October  3.  1961,  the 
overriding  priorities  vere  the  following:  (1) 
to  carry  out  a  very  far  reaching  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  entire  U.S..  aid  structure:  (2)  to 
fill  key  positions  In  the  new  organization; 
(3)  to  reorient  the  substantive  programs  so 
that  they  wotild  refl(?ct  the  new  directions 
and  emphasis  embod.ed  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961;  (4)  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  reorganization,  restafTlng,  and  pro- 
pram  reorientation  with  a  minimum  adverse 
effect    on    critical    ongoing   programs. 

The  performance  of  these  priority  tasks, 
which  are  by  no  means  as  yet  completed,  has 
been  difficult  and  time  consuming. 


Until  reorganization  and  reatafflng  of  this 
agency  were  well  along,  it  was  not  possible 
to  attempt  any  basic  restructuring  In  the 
relationships  between  It  and  other  agencies. 
Effective  participation  of  other  agencies  In 
the  foreign  aid  programs  depends  first  of  all 
upon  an  effective  and  well-established  or- 
ganization in  AID  with  which  these  agen- 
cies can  work.  These  transitional  difficul- 
ties are  In  process  of  being  removed. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  enclosed  memorandum  and  attach- 
ment outline  our  efforts  to  date  In  obtain- 
ing multlagency  participation  In  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  and  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  we  have  attempted  to 
move  in  this  area. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fowler  Hamilton 


Statement  on  Section  621(a) 
Interagrncy  coordination  in  the  foreign 
assistance  program 
Although  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
improvement,  there  Is  today  a  large  and 
effective  utlll2::atlon  of  many  of  the  resources 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
of  the  private  community  In  the  foreign-aid 
program.  Attached  Is  a  restim*  which  helps 
to  Illustrate  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
these  airencies  are  now  contributing  to  our 
aid  efforts.  Certain  facts  should  be  noted: 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  participants  who  came 
to  the  United  States  for  training  during 
fiscal  year  1960  were  programed  and  han- 
dled by  a  participating  agency.  More  than 
500  of  the  technicians  who  were  located  In 
AID  missions  on  last  June  30  were  employees 
of  other  Federal  agencies.  In  several  fields, 
such  as  civil  aviation  and  census,  virtually 
all  the  technicians  are  employees  of  one  of 
the  participating  agencies.  More  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  Washington  manpower 
devoted  to  the  forelgn-ald  program  In  fiscal 
year  1961  represented  manpower  located  In, 
and  employed  by.  the  various  participating 
agencies.  Over  $50  million  of  aid  funds  are 
annually  channeled  through  other  agencies 
for  expenditure  by  them  in  addition  to  those 
funds  which  are  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  General 
.Services  Administration  for  purposes  of 
procurement.  In  many  cases.  AID  has  con- 
tracted the  entire  technical  direction  of 
projects  to  other  agencies. 

Recent  efforts  to  expand  interagency 
coordination 

In  early  January,  after  a  considerable 
search  for  the  right  Individual.  Mr.  Philip 
GUck  was  engaged  as  a  consultant  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  AID  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  their  Improvement.  Mr.  GUck, 
who  is  Intimately  familiar  with  foreign-aid 
operations,  appeared  to  be  the  ideal  choice 
for  this  assignment.  Unfortunately,  after 
devoting  several  months  to  this  work,  and 
for  reasons  wholly  beyond  his  or  AID'S  con- 
trol, Mr.  GUck  found  It  necessary  to  with- 
draw without  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
study  or  report.  As  a  result,  the  evaluation 
process  is  3  months  behind  the  point  where 
we  had  anticipated  It  would  be  by  April   1 

In  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
and  to  prevent  a  further  loss  of  time,  It  was 
decided  to  forgo  temporarily  a  long-term 
study  In  depth  by  an  outside  expert  and  en- 
deavor to  make  as  much  progress  as  possible 
through  an  Intensive.  2  months'  examina- 
tion of  the  problem  by  Agency  personnel. 
Mr.  John  Ohly,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  more  than  10 
years,  was  appointed  to  undertake  this  task 
in  cooperation  with  personnel  In  both  AID 
and  the  major  Federal  agencies.  He  Is  de- 
voting full  time  to  this  work. 

There  seems  no  other  way  to  approach  this 
problem.  AID  now  works  with  more  than  a 
score  of  independent  departments  and  agen- 


cies. In  some  of  these  agencies  It  deals  with 
over  a  half  dozen  separate  bureaus  or  divi- 
sions, each  with  Its  own  peculiar  problems 

and  each  cooperating  with  AID  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  its  own  unique  resources  and 
capabilities.  The  complexity  of  the  resulting 
relationships  can  be  partially  understood  by 
referring  to  the  attached  listing,  itself  in- 
complete, of  the  agencies  and  the  subdivi- 
sions of  agencies,  with  which  AID  now  is 
associated.  No  single  formula  or  combina- 
tion of  formult.£  can  satisfactorily  be  applied 
.across  the  board  to  all  of  these  agencies 
There  must  be  a  detailed  and  painstaking 
examination  of  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  each  organization  and  of  the  msthod.-^  by 
which  these  can  be  most  effectively  Joined 
viith  those  of  AID  In  producing  effective  oper- 
ating programs.  This  examination  is  now  in 
proce.<^s. 

While  the  foregoing  study  proceeds,  certain 
helpful  interim  measures  may  be  possible 
The  major  participating  agencies  are  being 
requested  to  def  ignate  a  senior  Individual  to 
be  physically  locate  with  his  technical 
counterpart  in  AID.  Such  an  arrangement 
might  overcome  certain  existing  communica- 
tion difficulties  provide  the  representative 
with  a  place  where  he  could  effectively  Join 
in  the  stream  of  AID  activities,  facilitate  par- 
ticipation in  programing,  and  establish  a 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  broader  part- 
nership or  team  approach  in  the  future 
Technical  committees  have  already  been 
constituted  to  serve  as  focal  points  for  the 
informal  coordination  of  activities  In  each 
technical  field.  "These  committees  are 
chaired  by  the  appropriate  technical  dl\islon 
chiefs  in  the  Office  of  Educational  and  So- 
cial Development,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  representatives  of  the  other  agencies  will 
participate  fully  In  the  activities  of  these 
central  coordmatlng  committees. 

THE    past    fSE    OF    PARTICIPATING    AGENCIES 

AID'S  predecessor  agencies  made  extensive 
tise  of  the  established  departments  of  the 
Federal  Govern.-nent  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  foreign  assistance  programs  both  in 
oversea  operations  and  In  domestic  support- 
ing and  servicirg  activities. 

Policies  governing  the  use  of  participating 
agencies  to  perform  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties have  varied  from  extensive  delegation, 
under  the  TCA  program  (In  which  partici- 
pating agencies  developed  programs  and 
negotiated  Independently  with  foreign  gov- 
ernmenu)  to  relatively  tight  control.  In 
most  ICA  progTjuns,  the  Agency  turned  to  the 
participating  aijencles  principally  for  those 
specialized  technical  services  in  which  they 
were  uniquely  competent. 

Several  agreements  between  most  major 
participating  agencies  and  the  AID  Agency 
were  negotiate<l  and  signed.  These  estab- 
lished the  overall  framework  of  relationships 
with  particular  reference  to  the  anticipated 
methods  of  reimbursement,  coordinat.on, 
control,  and  liaison.  Within  the  framework 
of  the  general  ajjreements,  service  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
These  agreements  describe  8{>eclfic  ser\  ices 
to  be  rendered  In  return  for  a  specific  rate 
of  reimbursement.  They  resemble  a  contract 
in  scope  and  breadth.  There  are  probably 
over  50  in  effect  now,  and  several  more  are 
presently  being  negotiated. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  participating  agencies 
furnished  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
Washington  m.nnpower  devoted  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  More  than  20  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  were  used. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  alone  supplied  more  than  150 
man-years  to  the  programing  of  ICA  agri- 
cultural participants.  For  this  service,  ICA 
paid  agriculture  more  than  $1',^  million — a 
sum  representing  more  than  80  percent  of 
ICA's  total  expenditure  for  the  programing 
of  participants  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
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In  fiscal  year  1960,  of  6,789  participants  her  from  these  and  to  sissure  the  closest  the  needs  of  the  State  Department's  own 

programed  for  training  In  the  United  States,  possible  partnership.  library 

4.027  were  programed  for  participating  agen-  ^^^  private  groups  will,  and  must  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 

"xhe    following    tables    present    further  course,  remain  private  and  independent,  randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

statistics  ^^'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  Record,  as  follows: 

"  T^BLE  I -Participating  agency  employees  incj-easingly  well  informed  of  AID  goals  Mkmohandt.m  by  Senator  Humphrey  on 

detailed  overseas  by  ICA  ^"'^  ^°*   *^^y   might  voluntarily    "pitch  State  Department-AID  Library 

Following  are  listed,  by  agency,  the  num-  ^""  ^  ^^^P  achieve  these  goals.  i  should  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

ber  of  participating  agency  employees  em-  ^t    is   to   be    hoped    that   AID    will    in-  the  Senate  a  critical  illustration  of  informa- 

ploved  on  ICAs  oversea  rolls.    These  flgvires  Creasingly  inform  itself  of  what  the  pn-  ti'>i»    weakness,    right   at   the   heart   of   U.S. 

are"  based   on    the   Jure   30,    1961.   personnel  vate   groups  have   done,   are   doing,  pro-  foreign  policy,  in  the  State  Department-AID 

strength    report.     They    do    not   reflect   38  pose  to  do  and  may  do  in  the  future  ^^^!^ .                    »..  ^        ,            ^    ^ 

short-term     (3    to    6    months)     consulUnts  AID  now  has    fortiinatelv    several  ex-  This  is  an  issue  which  confronU  the  Com- 

from  the  various  agencies.  ^...     u      *,      t      ^.^^'^""ate^y-  seveial  ex-  n^,,^^^  „,,  Appropriations,  and  in  particular 

perts  keenly  familiar  with   Uie  nonyov-  us  .subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 

FAA 127  ernmental  sector.     I   am   very   hopeful  Department  of  state. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 107  of  the  fruitfulness  of  their  work.  The  present  situation  arises  because  of  a 

Bureau  of  the  Census 20  mobti  i^iNr  iMropM*Tir.N,  reduction  in  the  appropriations  available  for 

US.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 13  mobilizing  inform.^iion  administrative  pur|L»es  In  the  Department 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 38  There  IS  increasing  awareness  in  many  ^  seems  to  me,  however,  that  some  other 

Bureau  of  Mines 12  quarters  of  the  need  for  better  mobiliza-  alternative  could  have  been  found  admlnls- 

tLS.    Geological    Survey 65  ^^qj^  qJ  assistance  information.      Here,   I  tratively       And    appropriate  and    timely  ap- 

Department  of  State. 14  ^^    referring    to    clearinghou.ses    of    m-  peals  should  have  been  better  communicated 

DlDartm"ent   of^^Comm^c'e  " 8  formation:    (a)    within  the  us.  Govern-  ^'   ihe  Cangres.  for  restoration  of  funds. 

?S  Health  (DHEW,       109  ment;    (b)    between   the   United   States,  The  net  effect  now  is  that  the  combined 

fUDiic  tieaitn  (untw) luy  ,       .          Kovernments     and    the    United  S^-^te  Department-AID  Library  has  been  re- 

^      ,                                                —  x?  ;■          BOVfrnjnents.    ana    tne    united  ^^^^^    ^^   virtually   a  skeleton   force   which 

Total 626  Nations    and    its    agencies:     <C>     among  ^an    do   Uttle   more    than    catalog   a   certain 

nongovernmental  organizations,  Ameri-  number  of  incoming  items. 

Table   U.~-Reimbursement   to  participating  can  and  foreign;    ^d.    in   recipient   gov-  ,.^,^„,,^^  or  .slash  by  Washington  post 

agencies  for   Washington  support  of  ICA  ernments  themselves,  A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  March  22 

programs'    (fiscal   year   1961    budget  esti-  Not  long  ago.   Mr.   Earl  Cocke,  of  the  stated    that    personnel    reductions    such    as 

'"''^"'  International  Bank   for  Reconstruction  have  occurred  in  this  Library:  "constitute  a 

Department  of  Agriculture 1,747,574  and  Development,  wrote  the  following —  moet   wasteful  kind  of  economy,"     The  Post 

Department  of  Commerce 444.104  as  one  point  in  a  multipoint  program — in  editorial  added: 

Farm    Credit    Administration 45.000  the  Journal,  Economic  World    published  The  United  States  can  Ul  afford  to  save 

l^Vrl\    ""/n^'l^nntf^nn    'r;-^"       ^^^''^  ^^    ^^C    Center    for    International    Eco-  n,.,uey  by  denying  to  its  foreign  service  per- 

Federal     Communications     Com-  nomio   r^rnttrth-  sonnel   the  kimwledge  necessary  to  do  their 

mission 69.100  "omic   ijrowin.  essential  jobs 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  7    Over     the     past     15     years     there     has  ,  ^  ,          „„„  ^.,„„^. »,»,.„ 

J       TIT     w                                                                          ,     rMrn     .  ..  ,  „^^,,~,,,i     .-..w                      ,1                        j,t.,  ^P^•R(>PRIATI.  iNS    Cl-T    INVOLVES    SUBSTANTIVF 

and    Welfare 1,052.141  accumulated  a   really  incredible  amount  of 

Housing      and      Home      Finance  separate   unrelated  development  projects  in  *'"''' 

Agency 222,400  many  countries.     By  now,  one  of  our  most  ^  library  in  the  State  Department  or  AID 

Department  of  the  Interior 382.978  difficult  operational  problems  is  not  so  much  '^  ""'^  "  "^^""^  archive;   it  cannot  be  consld- 

Department    of    Labor 1.112,700  the  coordination  of  these  projects  as  simply  ered  a  •  mausoleum"  of  books;  It  is,  or  should 

finding   out  who   is   doing   what   where      If  ^-  "^   "^«  mainstream  of  day-to-day  oper- 

Total 5,666,997  an  agency  wishes  to  undertake  a  water  sup-  ^^^ons.     It  should  be  feeding  Information— 

ply  project,  there  is  no  central  source  of  in-  cla.ssified  and  unclassified— to  a  vast  variety 

The    amounts    listed    above    are    not    the  formation  from  which  that  agency  can  dis-  "'  "'^^^""  ^"^"^^  concerned  with  our  MS  bU- 

Ta^LJlZ''?^  ^P              ^^',H    Pf^V'^.'^f    ^^  ^o^«^  *bat  other  agencies  and    iiLtitut.ons  '"^"  ^^  ^'''^^^^  "'^  and  with  a  vast  variety  of 

agency  by  AID,     Precise  worldwide  totals  are  ^^^e  doing  in  the  same  area,  which  may  have  «ther    political,    military,    diplomatic,    eco- 

not  now  avauaoie.  ^^j.^^,.    validity    to    the    effectiveness    of    the  ncn^'c,  cultural  decisions. 

The  amounts  given  represent  Washington  project.  This  basic  lack  has  led  to  a  con-  backc.roind  library  associations  protest 
funded  expenditures  for  technical  con-  slderable  wastage  of  resources  that  we  can  i^gj  November  the  executive  board  of  the 
sultatlon  and  support,  participant  training,  iH  afford.  Measures  taken  by  the  World  American  Library  Association  sent  a  tele- 
administrative  overhead,  and  field  back-  Bank  in  India  to  establish  a  consortium  ^ram  to  President  Kennedy  protesting 
stopping.  They  do  not  include  the  cost  of  among  the  principal  developmental  entitie.s  against  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  staff  of 
employees  assigned  overseas  on  reimbursable  are  a  large  step  in  the  right  direction  •  •  •  ,^^e  State  Department  Library  which  was 
details  but  a  great  deal  more  need  to  be  done     In-  pyg,,  ^j^^^  looming. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  amount  deed.  I  should  like  to  propose  the  est.abllsh-  T^e  telegram  stated  that  the  severe  cut  in 
of  money  paid  yearly  by  AID  to  participating  ment  of  a  central  development  information  j^rsonnel  which  was  then  contemplated- 
agencies.  Each  mission  budgets  its  own  office,  under  United  Nations  auspices,  in  each  ■■.  .  •  seriously  handicaps  the  research  op- 
projects— such  as  FAA  airfields.  Army  Corps  of  the  newly  developing  countries  Such  eratlons  and  the  provision  of  background  in- 
of  Engineers  roads.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offices  should  be  adequately  staffed  and  formation  on  foreign  relations  " 
projects,  and  so  forth,  A  rough  guess  as  to  equipped  to  consolidate  information  on  all  on  February  9,  1962  the  association  re- 
the  worldwide  total  annual  expenditure  development  activities  in  the  country.  This  ported  that  Mr  Herman  Pollack  Acting 
(exclusive  of  commodity  procurement  will  not  be  an  easy  Job  and  it  will  require  a  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  De- 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  substantial  investment,  but  I  believe  such  partment  of  State,  commented  that  "Im- 
the  General  Services  Administration)  by  a  plan  would  eventuate  in  savings  both  to  |X)rtant  services"  of  the  library  were  being 
AID  through  participating  agencies  would  the  Investing  and  the  receiving  countries  far  continued,  but  that:  "•  •  •  those  services 
place  the  amount  anticipated  for  fiscal  vear  beyond  the  money  invested  in  It  of  the  library  which  were  less  essential  to 
1962  in  the  neighborhood  of  *50  million,  j^   ^^^    nongovernmental    sector.    AID  ''''    accomplishment    of    Its    basic    mission 

M     ;m^P;;Vv^^:::^r^'T        .  s^ouldl  beneve.   provide   resources   to  '^'^i:;' ^'Z^^^?' r:^:Z't::'^'^- 
Mr   HUMPHREY,     Mr,  President,  the  strengthen  the  Technical  A.ssistance  In-  tents  and  purposes,  is  that  the  library  will 
second   point   which   I   wish   to   empha-  formation    Clearinghouse    which    func-  be  kept  in  operation  on  a  pro  forma  basis 
-size  is  the  need  for  AID  to  intensify  the  tions  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  progress  in  reverse  and  contrary  to 
efiorts    now    underway    to    secure    the  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  For-  presidenti/l  study 
greatest  possible  participation  by  help-  eign  Service.  Inc.  ^hus  «lash  m  the  library  represents  prog- 
ful    American   nongovernmental   organ-  In     the     governmental     sector.     AID  ress  in  reverse,    it  is  a  step  backward, 
izations  in  assistance  efforts  abroad.  must    strengthen    exchange    of    infor-  it  is  a  step  which  runs  completely  con- 
Here,   I   am   delighted  to  report  that  mation     particularly     within     tlie     US  trary  to  virtually  every  principle  which  has 
AID  has  made  considerable  progress.  Government.  hecn  urged  by  information  centers  and  spe- 
But.  so  vast  is  the  number  and  variety  At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  '■'•'^'^^^  throughout  the  country  who  have 
of  private  American  groups  which  have  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  nVZ.!llTr,^Ji%  '^^  ^"'''*  Government 
experience   in  developmental  assistance  Record   a   memorandum    which   I   have  Smallon  pcJ^v           °"                        "" 
abi-oad  that  it  will  take  a  massive  AID  ef-  prepared  and  which  focuses  on  the  sub-  At  this  very  moment,  a  task  force  of  the 
lort  to  communicate  to  these  groups,  to  ject    particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  Presidents   Science   Advisory   Committee    is 
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preparing  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  Dr. 
.Jerome  Wlesner,  tlie  President's  Special  As- 
sistant for  Science  and  Technology.  The 
report.  I  believe,  will  recommend  a  strength- 
ening of  Information  services  within  the 
fxecutue  branch, 

past  rese:ar(H  reports  cannot  be  found 
Yet,  here,  we  see  that  in  the  crucial  area 
of  foreign  policy,  there  is  not  strengthening, 
but  weakening,  not  centralization  but  still 
worse  decentralization  of  infurmati  jn  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  and  has  been  no  real 
center  for  State  Department.  AID  and  re- 
lated reports 

Neither  the  State  Dcpartmeni-AID  Library 
nor  any  other  center  has  served  to  collect 
and  disseminate  the  fullest  si>ectrum  of  U  S, 
Government  foreign  policy  information  to 
the  ni.my  agencies,  divisions  and  units 
which  have  a  continuing  need  for  It  Simi- 
larly, neither  this  nor  any  other  center  has 
full  bibliographic  control  over  UN  and  UN 
.specialized  agency  reports  studies  surveys 
and  analyses  which  are  issued  In  the  hun- 
dreds upon  hxindreds  each  year  Nor  is 
there  In  any  one  center  a  comjiendium  of 
the  re{>ort,s  from  other  sources,  such  a*  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooj->eratlon  and 
Development  in  Paris,  the  Colombo  plan 
in  Ceylon,  or  of  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
governmental bodies  throughout  the  world. 
The  situation  constitutes  documentation 
chaos  The  result  is  Inefficiency  and  waste, 
with  individuals  needlessly  performing  for- 
eign policy  research,  fe.islbllity  studies,  and 
so  forth,  which  have  already  been  performed 
elsewhere. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
l>ortf'r  of  AIDs  research  proaram  But 
I  also  believe  that  todays  research 
should  stai't  from  where  yesterday's  re- 
search left  off.  And  this  cannot  be  as- 
sured unless  there  is  thorough  acquisi- 
tion, indexing,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
annoimcement.  and  di.ssemination  of 
past  i-esearch  among  interested  agencies, 
offices,  and  other  sources. 

We  need  stronger,  not  weaker,  infor- 
mation re.sources  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  AID  As  fast  as  the  informa- 
tion comes  in,  it  needs  to  be  reviewed 
and  assimilated.  In  many  respects, 
AID  is  beginning  to  strengthen  this  re- 
view and  evaluation  process:  this  is  a 
most  enheartening  development,  but  it 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial   be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re-^ord, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  Parsimony 
In  a  Spartan  effort  to  absorb  a  $3  million 
budget  cut  last  fall,  the  Department  of 
State  made  drastic  reductions  In  the  'unds 
and  staff  of  its  library.  The  library, 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  the  oldest 
departmental  library  in  the  Government 
and  hiis  grown  through  the  173  years  of  its 
existence  to  embrace  some  500.000  volumes, 
a  carefully  selected  research  collection  of 
primary  and  .secondary  source  materials 
covering  the  diplomatic,  [xjlitical.  economic, 
and  sociocultural  developments  of  all  for- 
eign countries  and  their  peoples.  Such  a 
library  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States, 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  reduc- 
tions constitute  a  most  wasteful  kind  of 
economy.  The  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment library  was  reduced  from  60  employees 
to  27,  The  acquisition  of  new  materials  for 
the  library  has  been  brought  to  an  alltime 
low.  Binding  is  at  a  standstill.  Service  to 
outside  students  has  been  very  nearly  elim- 


inated. The  ready  reference  service  which 
used  to  meet,  on  an  average,  219  calls  a  day 
now  meets  a  dally  average  of  only  96.  Daily 
book  circulation  has  dropped  from  427  to 
236  Periodical  service  has  dropped  from 
388  on  an  average  daily  basis  to  287,  The 
undcrs^taffing  has  resulted  In  forcing  highly 
truned  professional  library  personnel  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  clerical  work— 
a  wasteful  use  of  manpower, 

A  comparison  of  the  State  Department 
library  with  other  libraries  of  similar  size 
emphasizes  the  gravity  of  this  understaffing 
A  univer.'ity  library  is  roughly  comparable 
luKofar  a.s  ius  services  to  graduate  students 
and  scholars  are  concerned.  Here  in  the 
Di'trlct  of  Columbia,  the  library  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  for  example, 
has  a  collection  of  595,000  volumes  serviced 
by  a  staff  of  24  professional  librarians  and 
24  n<jnprofesMoral  employees;  and  this  staff 
is  supplemented  by  student  assistants  who 
render  2.5,000  hours  of  service  during  the 
course  of  a  year 

The  University  of  Maryland  library,  to 
take  another  local  example,  uses  43  profes- 
sionals and  36  nonprofessionals  plus  49.030 
hours  of  student  assistance  to  service  a  col- 
lection of  458.500  volumes.  The  Boston  Uni- 
versity library,  with  521,000  volumes,  has 
43  professionals  and  34  nonprofessionals, 
plus  44.000  hours  of  student  assistance  The 
library  of  the  Interior  Department,  about 
the  .'■ame  size  us  the  State  Department  s,  is 
said  to  be  desperately  understaffed  with  a 
current   staff    of    a   little   over   30, 

When  the  State  Department  announced  Its 
library  reduction  last  fall,  a  loud  and  vigor- 
ous protest  came  from  the  American  Library 
Association.  "Such  a  severe  cut  in  person- 
nel." the  ALA  said  in  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk,  "seriously 
handicaps  the  research  operations  and  the 
provi.Mon  of  background  information  on  for- 
eign relations  This  heavy  cut  is  unwise  and 
IS  poor  economy  in  a  time  in  our  history 
when  access  to  information  is  of  vital  im- 
portance " 

The  judgment  of  the  ALA  has  been  fully 
borne  (JUt  by  the  experience  of  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  we  think.  The  State  Depart- 
ments  admmlstratne  officials  responsible  for 
the  cuts  ought  to  move  as  speedily  as  they 
can  to  remedy  what  was  surely  an  error  of 
judtjment  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  reduced 
st.aff,  if  not  a  foolish  disregard  of  the  library's 
Importance,  Appropriation  hearings  will 
soon  begin  for  the  State  Department  E\ery 
effort  should  be  made  to  persuade  Congress 
to  provide  more  money  for  the  departmental 
library  Failing  that,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment Itself  should  make  cuts  elsewhere  in 
order  to  restore  the  library's  full  usefulness. 
The  United  States  can  111  afford  to  save 
money  by  denying  to  its  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel the  knowledge  necessary  to  do  their 
essential  job, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Chall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  <  when  his  name 
was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
1  Mr.  McClellanI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea.  '     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada   1  Mr.  Bible  1. 


the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
B''jRdick],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraj,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  J.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  J.  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  ( Mr.  Pell  '  are  absent  on  ofTiical 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI  and  the 
Senator     from     South     Carolina      I  Mr 
Johnston  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
1  Mr,  Bible  i  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Burdick  '  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay."  and  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vole 
■yta." 

On  this  vot^.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  1  Mr  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay.  "  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
!  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Ftjlbright].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr,  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara].  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell  I  would  each  vote  "yea," 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Case  i . 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  '^usiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr,  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Case  I  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas.  61. 
nays  23.  as  follows: 


A:kc-n 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bopgs 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd. W 

Cannon 

Carlson 

rarroll 

Case.  N  J 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dou-'las 

E   gle 


Bcn:,;ett 
Byrd,  Va 
C:ipehart 
Curtis 


Va 


INo    82  Leg 

YEAS — 61 

Fong 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

H:l! 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javiis 

Keatinp 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo 

Long.  Hawaii 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 23 

Dworshak 
Eastland 
Eiiender 
Ervin 


Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Neube»-ger 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Salionsuill 

Smathers 

Smith   Mas.'. 

Sm;th.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Wilev 

Williams,  N  J 

Yorboiouf'h 

Young   Ohio 


Goidwater 
Grucnmg 
Hickey 
H;  11  ska 
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Jordan 
Long.  La. 
Mundt 
Robertson 


Bible 

Burdick 

Ca.se.  S  Dak. 

Chavez 

Fulbnght 

John.scon 
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Russell 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Tower 

WlUlamB.  DeL 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Magn  uson 

McCarthy 

MoCiellan 

McNamara 

Morse 

Murphy 


Mu&kie 
Pastore 
Pell 
Scott 


So  the  bill  (S.  2996 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  bill  and  also 
to  have  the  bill  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
paying  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman], 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  his  usual  man- 
ner, he  has  performed  skillfully  in  guid- 
ing the  bill  to  passage.  I  commend  him 
for  his  knowledge  and  his  understanding 
of  the  many  questions  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  also  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1 .  who  displayed  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  difficulties  which  this  coun- 
try faces  abroad,  for  helping  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  today  of  an  amend- 
ment which  we  believe  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  also  commend  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1,  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  Senate:  for  hi.s  assistance  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee: 
and  for  the  many  contributions  he  made 
to  the  successful  passage  of  the  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill  for  this 
year. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas  project  in  Colorado 
will  come  up  for  consideration  in  the 
House  next  week.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Raphael  J.  Moses,  secre- 
tary of  the  San  Luis  Valley  Water 
Conservancy  District,  Alamosa.  Colo.,  en- 
closing a  resolution  of  that  water  district. 
I  respectfully  commend  the  resolution 
to  the   attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  San  Luis  Vallet 
Water  Conseevanct  District, 

Alamosa,  Colo  .  June  I.  1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Ax.lott, 
New  Senate  Office  Builciuig. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  At  the  board  meet- 
ing of  San  Luis  Valley  Water  Conservancy 
District  held  last  night  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

I  know  that  it  is  unnecessary  f^r  us  to  re- 
assure you  of  our  continued  interest  in  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansaa  project,  but  we  felt  that 
this  might  serve  to  remind  you  of  the  united 
support  which  this  project  is  receiving  from 
all  in  Colorado. 

With  best  wishes  in  your  efforts  to  get  this 
project  authorized. 
Sincerely, 

R.\PH\rL  J   Moses, 

Secretary. 

Whereas  San  Luis  Valley  Water  Conserv- 
ancy District  has  repeatedly  urged  the  au- 
thorization of  the  PYying  Pan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas  the  bill  authort/mg  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  this  project  will  reach  the  floor  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  early  In  June: 
Now,   therefore,  be  't 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directnr.s  of 
San  Luis  Valley  Water  Conse-vancy  District 
reiterates  its  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Frying  Pan-Arkansas  project  and  strongly 
endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Colorado  con- 
gressional delegation  in  their  all-out  fight 
f)r  authorization  of  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect, and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Colorado 
congressional  delegation  and  that  the  officers 
of  this  district  indicate  to  the  Colorado  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Southeast  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servancy District  their  willingness  to  do 
anything  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  such  authorization. 


PROBLEMS  OF  MINERS  AND  MINING 
COMPANIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Becraft,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  wrote 
me  a  very  thoughtful  letter  concerning 
the  problems  facing  miners  and  mining 
companies  in  this  country  today.  This 
letter  bears  out  the  fact  that  our  domes- 
tic mining  indu?5try  must  surely  be  given 
consideration  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
difficulties  presently  facing  it.  As  I  have 
stated  on  previous  occasions,  the  con- 
tinuation of  existing  policies  could  well 
re.sult  in  a  disastrous  .'shrinkage  of  mar- 
kets through  elimination  of  domestic 
mineral  industries  altogether.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Becraffs 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bovi.D::ti  PLroRsrAR  Co., 
Dfiner.  Colo  .  May  9,  1962. 
Hon.  CoKDox  Allott, 
U.S.  Sf^nator  from  Colored'). 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliivgton,  DC. 

De.^r  Senator  Allott:  As  you  are  of  course 
well  aware,  one  of  our  important  national 
problems  wliich  is  causing  great  concern  to- 
day is  the  balance  of  paymentt.  and  the  ac- 
companying   deciea.-e    in    our   go'.d    reserves. 


and  we  are  told  that  we  must  check  the  out- 
warti  flow  of  gold.  Another  serious  problem 
Is  the  large  number  of  unemployed,  many  of 
whom  have  been  without  jobs  over  long  peri- 
ods uf  time. 

It  would  -^eem  that  many  millions  in  gold 
could  be  retained  at  home,  many  jobs  could 
be  provided,  and  many  millions  in  taxe^; 
could  be  added  to  the  national  Income,  If 
our  metal  and  mineral  mines  and  mills  could 
be  put  into  operation  again. 

Without  some  protection,  our  dome.stic 
mines  cannot  compete  with  the  low  lab -r 
costs  of  most  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and 
so  some  regulations  are  required  to  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  domestic  market  for  our  own 
producers.  A  quota  system  which  would  as- 
sise our  domestic  producers  a  share  of  our 
own  market,  say  at  least  one-third,  would 
probably  be  most  equitable  and  the  simple.st 
plan  to  administer,  together  with  an  ade- 
quate tariff  to  equalize  costs.  If  an  ade- 
quate tarilT  is  deemed  objectionable  for  po- 
litical or  other  reivsons,  then  a  subsidy  to 
be  paid  to  Uie  producers  could  be  provided 
to  equalise  the  differential  of  the  foreign 
wage  rates.  The  plan  which  you  introduced 
to  cover  the  fluorspar  industry  a  couple  of 
years  ago  should  be  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Dau  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  that  for  the  year  1960,  fluorspar  with 
a  value  of  $14,392,888  was  imported,  while 
the  Bureau's  estimated  figure  for  19G1  w.a.s 
$11,593,000.  These  figures  are  not  large 
when  compared  with  the  import  of  some  of 
the  metals,  such  as  lead  and  zinc,  but  the 
problems  of  the  individual  fluorspar  pro- 
ducers, and  especially  the  smaller  operators, 
are  Just  as  serious  to  them  as  are  those  of 
the  large  producers,  and  relief  Is  just  as  vital, 
or  probably  more  necessary  on  account  of 
their  limited  capital  resources. 

Operations  on  our  properties,  located  near 
J  imestown  in  Boulder  County,  were  closed 
down  at  the  end  of  1958.  due  to  the  market 
conditions  resulting  from  heavy  Imports  at 
reiluced  prices. 

Practically  all  domestic  fluorspar  produc- 
tion, other  tlian  that  from  captive  mines, 
has  already  been  forced  to  close  down  in 
the  face  of  the  foreign  Imports,  principally 
from  Mexico.  Spain,  and  Italy.  If  this  con- 
dition Is  not  s(X)n  remedied,  the  cost  of  un- 
waterlng  the  mines,  and  of  rehabilitating 
the  mines  and  the  mills  will  become  so 
great  as  to  make  resumption  of  operations 
uneconomical,  with  the  result  that  these 
essential  natural  resources  may  be  perma- 
nently lost  to  our  national  economy,  with 
the  accompanying  loss  of  the  stockholders" 
equity,  the  loss  of  Jobs,  and  the  loss  of  fu- 
ture possible  tax  revenues.  The  loss  of  Jobs 
is  of  course  very  serious  Indeed  to  the  local 
economies,  and  In  the  meantime,  the  labor 
force  of  experienced  miners  and  mill  opera- 
tors is  being  scattered,  and  no  younger  men 
cin  be  trained  in  the  meantime  to  handl" 
these  highly  skilled  Jobs. 

If  the  present  policies  are  continued  much 
longer,  our  domestic  metal  ai-.d  mineral  In- 
dustries will  ce.ise  to  exist,  and  in  future 
years,  our  great  Nation  with  all  its  resources 
will  be  dependent  solely  on  imports  for  nur 
reqMiremcnts  of  many  of  the.se  vita!  mate- 
riai.^,  leaving  us  subject  to  whatever  deliv- 
eries and  prices  which  the  foreign  producers 
decide  to  impose  on  us,  because  it  may  then 
be  Impossible  to  revive  our  own  production 
facilities.  That  would  not  be  a  ple.asnnt  sit- 
uation for  the  United  States  to  face,  but  It 
may  become  a  reali»-y  within  the  next  few 
years  If  steps  are  not  taken  promptly  to  put 
our  mineral  production  indu'itrirs  on  a  Arm 
footing.  It  must  be  realized  that  time  to 
forestall  this  potential  condition  Is  rapidly 
running  out      Prompt  action  Is  urgent 

We  of  course  know  that  you  understand 
and  appreciate  the  above  facts,  that  you  have 
been  a  consistent  champion  for  a  strong 
mining  indu.stry,  and  that  your  efforts  have 
been  continued  in  'he  face  of  strong  opposl- 
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tion  by  forces  which  apparently  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  long-range  damage  to  the 
country  which  will  result  from  the  continua- 
tion of  their  policies  We  congratulate  and 
thank  you  for  your  past  efforts  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  continued,  and  assvire  you 
of  our  continued  support  in  the  future  With 
best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fr.^nk  \V    Bkoraft 

Prrytdent 


TRADE     AGREEMENTS     ACT 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  the  Pres- 
ident's trade  prof;ram  and  charting  a 
course  of  action  to  take  when  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  expires  June  30  of  this 
year  The  challenge  of  the  Communist 
economic  offensive,  the  fast-moving  eco- 
nomic unification  of  Europe — exempli- 
fied in  the  European  Common  Market — 
and  the  vast,  new  prospective  markets 
presented  by  the  many  new  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world  will  make 
certain  changes  in  our  present  trade  pol- 
icy necessary  and  desirable. 

However,  the  Executive  power  the 
President  requcsLs,  to  engage  in  negotia- 
tions for  tariff  reform,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  a  vacuum.  We  must  consider 
the  same  in  the  conU:-xt  of  forping  our 
fi.scal.  monetary,  and  wage-cost -price 
policies  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
American  industry  and  agriculture  to  be 
in  a  truly  competitive  position.  This 
must  involve  a  reexamination  of  our 
depreciation  writeoff  policies,  our  cor- 
porate income  tax  structure  and  other 
policies  which,  if  left  as  they  are  today, 
would  make  a  truly  competitive  free 
trade  atmosphere  impossible  and  which 
would  spell  doom  for  large  segments  of 
our  industries  drawn  into  such  competi- 
tion. 

The  necessity  for  proceeding  cau- 
tiously so  as  not  to  .sound  the  death  knell 
for  many  of  our  own  industries  was 
brought  home  to  me  again  this  week 
when  I  received  two  letters  from  Joseph 
Coors.  president  of  the  Coors  Porcelain 
Co  ,  of  Grolden.  Colo  ,  concerning  the  ef- 
fect any  lowering  of  tariffs  on  chemical 
porcelain  would  have  on  his  business. 
Coors  Porcelain  Co.  manufactures  chem- 
ical porcelain,  of  the  type  which  is  used 
in  every  chemical  laboratory  in  the 
United  States  and  is  essential  for  our 
national  defense.  Within  the  past  6 
months.  Japanese  importations  of  chem- 
ical porcelain  have  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  this  country  at  consumer  prices 
which  are  25  percent  lower  than  the  best 
prices  which  Coors  can  give.  This  is  pos- 
sible despite  the  present  60  percent  pro- 
tective tariff  which  now  applies.  If  this 
tariff  were  to  be  appreciably  reduced, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  Coors  busi- 
ness would  be  completely  destroyed  since 
Coors  Porcelain  Co.  is  the  only  manu- 
facturer with  a  complete  line  of  chemi- 
cal porcelain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  destruction  of  this  business  would 
present  a  serious  threat  to  our  national 
defense  program  and  to  our  vast  re- 
search and  development  industry. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  warning  note  which  Mr. 
Coors  sounds  in  his  letters  to  me.  I  ask 


Unanimous  consent  that  the  letters  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Coors  Porcelain  Co  . 
Golden,  Colo    May  18    196? 
Hon    GoRDO.N  Allott, 
Senator,  State  of  Colorado, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Gordon:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
vuur  kind  letter  of  May  2  regarding  the  tar- 
iff situation  as  It  affects  our  porcelain  busi- 
ness Your  recommendations  In  regard  to 
what  action  to  take  in  this  matter  are  very 
much  appreciated 

I  have  prepared  and  am  enclosing  two  let- 
ters addressed  to  you  which  cover  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Both  of  these  are  based  on 
the  actual  facts  of  tlie  situation  and  the 
longer  of  the  two  gives  a  pretty  complete  his- 
tory of  the  situation  on  chemical  porcelain 
from  the  angles  of  pricing,  attempts  to  au- 
tomate to  reduce  labor,  comparative  labor 
situations  between  this  country  and  the  for- 
eign countries,  and  also  the  position  of 
chemical  porcelain  In  the  national  defense 
picture  The  shorter  of  the  two  letters  em- 
phasizes only  the  national  defense  angle  of 
our  chemical  porcelain  Having  both  of  these 
available,  you  can  use  them  as  you  see  fit 
depending   upon   the  circumstances. 

Your  Interest  in  tills  matter  Is  very  much 
appreciated  and  I  certainly  hope  that  you 
will  be  successful  in  continuing  the  tariff 
protection  which  chemical  porcelain  requires 
in  tins  country  This  would  not  only  be  do- 
ing a  service  to  Coors  but  to  the  125  of  our 
employees  out  of  a  total  1,000  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  porce- 
lain, to  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
as  it  Is  affected  by  this  Industry,  and  finally, 
of  course,  to  the  benefit  of  our  whole  coun- 
try in  providing  a  continuing  source  of  this 
prrxlvict 

With  many  thanks  and  best  regards 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Coors. 

President 


CooRs  Porcelain  Co  . 
Golden.  Colo..  May  18   1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
Senator.  State  of  Colorado, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Coors  Porcelain 
Co  manufactures  chemical  porcelain  which 
Is  used  In  every  chemical  laboratory  in  the 
United  States  and  is  essential  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  specifically  stated 
•cliemical  porcelain  is  vital  in  national  de- 
fense" on  page  178  of  volume  II,  part  1  of  the 
"Summaries  of  Tariff  Information"  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S    Tariff  Commission. 

Within  the  past  6  months  Japanese  im- 
portations of  chemical  porcelain  have  been 
put  on  the  market  in  this  country  at  con- 
sumer prices  which  are  25  percent  lower 
than  the  best  prices  which  we  can  give. 
This  IS  possible  despite  the  present  60  per- 
cent protective  tariff  which  now  applies. 
If  this  tariff  were  to  he  appreciably  reduced, 
there  Is  no  question  that  this  business  would 
be  completely  destroyed.  Since  Coors  Porce- 
lain Co.  is  tlie  only  manufacturer  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  chemical  porcelain  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  destruction  of  this  business 
would  present  a  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tional defense  program  and  to  our  vast  re- 
search and  development  Industry. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  modify  pending  legislation  In  order  to  pro- 
tect Industries  such  as  ours  which  are  vital 
to  our  national  defense  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Coors. 

President. 


Coors  Porcelain  Co.. 
Golden.  Colo.,  May  18.  1962 
Subject :    Drastic    elTecta   of   proposed    tariff 
reductions    on    chemical    porcelain    In- 
dustry 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
Senator,  State  of  Colorado, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott  The  Coors  Porce- 
lain Co.  was  given  its  real  start  in  life  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I  when  the 
Allied  blockade  of  Germany  stopped  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  chemi- 
cal porcelain,  along  with  all  other  kinds  of 
scientific  apparatus.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  manufacturers  of  chemical  porce- 
lain in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
chemists  of  this  country  soon  found  them- 
selves In  dire  straits  for  the  necessary  lab- 
oratory equipment  to  carry  out  theli  val- 
viable  research  and  control  work.  At  that 
time  the  Federal  Government  made  an  ap- 
peal to  all  ceramic  companies  to  produce 
chemical  porcelain  as  needed  In  the  labo- 
ratories Coors  Porcelain  Co..  along  with 
approximately  26  other  companies,  started 
small-scale  operations  to  produce  these 
items  Today,  Coors  Porcelain  Co  is  the 
only  manufacturer  of  chemical  porcelain  left 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  porcelain 
IE  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through  scientific  apparatus 
dealers  to  all  of  the  private  and  governmental 
laboratories,  as  well  as  universities  and  high 
schools  There  Is  not  a  laboratory  In  the 
United  States  which  does  not  In  some  way 
use    Coors    chemical    porcelain   ware. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  porcelain 
has  been  a  good  business  and  a  slowly  but 
steadily  growing  one  over  the  past  45  years. 
amounting  to  roughly  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  In  annual  sales  today  at  Coors'  sales 
value.  This  business  has  never  been  a  highly 
profitable  one.  however,  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing threat  from  foreign  importation 
This  pressure  plus  the  ability  to  keep  costs 
down  by  mechanization  has  resulted  in  a 
much  lower  increase  In  prices  over  the  years 
than  most  comparable  products.  For  ex- 
ample, on  two  typical  major  items  of  this 
line,  crucibles  and  evaporating  dishes,  prices 
have  Increased  by  only  141  percent  from  1939 
to  1962,  and  since  1950  by  only  21.5  percent 

Because  the  national  Importance  of  this 
scientific  product  was  recognized  by  the 
scientific  community  a  separate  category  in 
paragraph  212  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was 
set  up  The  U  S.  Tariff  Commission  has 
stated  in  volume  2.  part  1  of  the  "Summaries 
of  Tariff  Information."  In  paragraph  212. 
page  178  that  "chemical  porcelain  is  vital 
in  national  defense."  Great  Britain  also 
lists  chemical  porcelain  as  a  key  industry  en- 
titled  to  protection   by   import   duties. 

Previous  to  World  War  II.  German  chem- 
ical porcelain  was  making  rather  rapid  in- 
roads into  this  business  despite  the  high 
tariffs  which  were  in  existence  at  that  time 
Today,  again  we  see  the  threat  of  tlie  de- 
struction of  this  business  by  low-priced 
foreign  importation.  Just  within  the  past 
6  months,  an  American  firm  (Laboratory 
Equipment  Co  of  St.  Joseph.  Mlch.i  has 
taken  over  the  franchise  for  a  line  of  Jsp- 
anese-made  chemical  porcelain.  Their  list 
price  Is  to  the  ultimate  user  25  percent 
lower  than  our  present  price,  despite  the  60 
percent  tariff  which  now  exists  on  chem- 
ical porcelain.  Although  they  are  making 
some  Inroads  into  our  business  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to,  we  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
competing  at  this  price  differential  because 
of  the  service  and  quality  we  can  supply  It 
Is  inconceivable,  however,  that  any  rightfully 
thinking  piu-chaslng  man  would  continue  to 
buy  Coors  porcelain  rather  than  this  im- 
ported Japanese  ware  if  the  protective  tariff 
were  removed. 
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There  is  a  wide  variety  and  number  of 
parts  required  in  a  complete  line  of  chemical 
porcelain.  We  actually  list  In  our  catalog 
and  stock  476  separate  items  and  make  a 
good  number  of  additional  items  on  special 
order.  The  quantity  of  individual  items 
which  is  sold  varies  from  one  or  two  of 
some  items  up  to  approximately  200.000  of 
the  more  popular  smaller  items.  With  this 
wide  variety  and  low  volume,  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  hand  labor  Involved  In 
the  manufacture  of  this  ware,  and  it  does 
not  lend  Itself  easier  to  automation.  We 
have  been  working  toward  automating  where 
possible  for  the  last  15  years,  and  have  In- 
vested heavily  in  modern  tools  and  ma- 
chinery to  become  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  handwork 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
porcelain,  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
this  material  is  in  labor.  Actually,  over  30 
percent  of  our  sales  dollars  go  to  direct  op- 
erating labor  and  an  additional  20  percent 
to  other  classes  of  wages.  With  the  average 
wage  rate  for  production  workers  In  this 
plant  at  $2.35  per  hour  at  the  present  time, 
It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  compete  under 
any  circumstances  with  ware  being  produced 
in  Japan  by  equally  competent  people  and  a 
wage  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour,  which  is 
average  for  the  ceramic  Industry  there,  nur 
even  from  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
average  wage  rate  in  the  pottery  Industry  i.3 
48  cents  per  hour  for  women  and  97  cents 
per  hoiir  for  men.  The  average  rate  in  West 
Germany  is  61  cents  per  hour.  These  wage 
rates  from  the  foreign  countries  were  com- 
piled by  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ajid  represent  the  latest  data  for  1961. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  protective 
tariff  against  the  importation  of  chemical 
porcelain  were  removed,  this  segment  of  the 
business  at  Coors  Porcelain  Co.  would  be 
destroyed  and  some  125  of  our  employees 
would  be  put  out  of  work.  Of  even  greater 
concern  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
left  without  a  single  supplier  of  chemical 
porcelain.  This  was  disastrous  to  our  bud- 
ding young  chemical  industry  in  World  War 
I.  It  certainly  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  our  entire  war  effort  If  it  had  happened  at 
World  War  II,  and  there  is  certainly  no  one 
that  can  claim  that  it  would  not  be  disas- 
trous to  the  researcli  and  development  effort 
required  if  this  country  were  to  again  face  a 
world  conflict.  It  can  only  be  concluded 
that  it  would  be  extremely  poor  Judgment 
to  pass  laws  or  make  regulations  which  would 
destroy  an  industry  which  Is  vital  to  all  of 
the  chem.lcal  and  physical  laboratories  of  this 
United  States.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  re- 
ject any  attempt  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  allow  such  an  occurence. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  Coors. 

PrcMdcnt. 


PRIORITY  OF  POWER  GENERATED 
AT  FEDERAL  POWERPLANTS  IN 
PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 

Mr.  HRUSKLA.  Mr.  President.  S.  3153. 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  is  an  un- 
fortunate exr>edient  which  purports  to 
accomplish  one  primary  purpose; 
namely,  to  give  to  all  power  consumers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  priority  to  all 
Federal  f>ower  generated  at  Federal 
powerplants  in  that  arca. 

Whatever  may  be  the  underlying  rea- 
son for  this  legislation  the  net  effect  will 
be  to  set  one  section  of  the  country 
atjainst  another.  Areas  with  Federal 
hydroelectric  facilities  will  be  sheltered 
behind  a  protective  wall.    These  same 


walls  will  block  out  regions  which  have 
little  or  no  Federal  hydroelectric 
resources. 

Nebraska  is  one  of  many  States  which 
does  not  have  an  abundance  of  Federal 
hydroelectric  facilities,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  the  only  State  located  in  its  en- 
tirety within  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
If  the  principle  of  S.  3153  is  carried  over 
to  my  State,  Ncbraskans  will  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits which  flow  from  Federal  plants  that 
have  been  paid  for  with  ?ome  of  tlieir 
own  tax  dollars. 

Concern  over  the  dancrerous  precedent 
that  would  be  cieatcd  as  a  result  of  Sen- 
ate approval  oi  S.  3153  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  my  fellow  Nebra.'^kan,  thr  for- 
mer Secretary  of  tlie  Inffrior  Fred 
Scaton.     He  said: 

While  the  announced  purpc^e  of  this  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  is  to  deal  wiih  the  sale  of 
surplus  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
oilitT  adjacent  areas  including  California,  It 
can,  if  passed  without  amendment,  create  a 
dangerous  prececent  whicli  W(juld  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  future  of  tlie  Stale 
of  Nebraska. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  there  br 
printed  in  the  Hecop.d  at  thi.s  point  an 
ai'ticle  published  in  the  May  25.  1962, 
issue  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  re- 
porting more  fully  on  Mr  Seatons  posi- 
tion conceminc:  this  bill. 

There  being  ^lo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows: 

Seaton:   Powf.r  Bill  Thrkat  to  Sr.\TE's 
Prijrity  Status 

Hasttnc.''.  NrBR — Fred  A.  Seaton,  Republi- 
can nominee  for  Governor,  ."said  Tliursday 
night  that  a  Senate  power  bill  Introduced  by 
55enator  Clinton  Anderson.  Dem.ocrat.  of 
New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affaiis  Committee,  i.s  a  potential 
threat  to  Nebr;iska. 

Mr.  Seaton  said  the  bill  is  S.  3135  which 
Senator  Anderson  Introduced  at  'he  reciuest 
of  Interior  Secreuiry  Stewart  Udall. 

The  Hastings  publisher  said,  "While  the 
announced  purpose  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  dea.  with  the  sale  of  surplus 
p>ower  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  other  ad- 
jacent areas.  Including  California,  it  can.  if 
passed  without  amendment,  create  a  danger- 
ous precedent  v/hlch  would  be  extremely 
harmful  to  the  future  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska." 

Mr.  Seaton  sale  that  Senator  Andfrson  ap- 
peared to  recogn.ze  the  dangers. 

He  quoted  Senf.tor  Anderson  as  sayinc;  that 
"it  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  start  laying 
down  that  because  water  falls  In  a  certain 
geographical  area,  that  the  people  living  in 
that  State,  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 
have  preference  rights  abo\e  what  others 
might  have  gotten." 

Mr.  Seaton  cc'mmented  that  if  the  bill 
passed  as  it  stands,  the  Secretary  of  Inferior 
could  restrict  ehictrlcal  energy  now  flowing 
into  western  Nebraska  from  the  Big  Thomp- 
son project  of  Colorado  to  sale  on  a  surplus 
recallable  basis. 

The  same,  said  Mr.  Seaton,  could  apply  to 
power  coming  into  Nebraska  from  Fort  Ran- 
dall and  Big  Be  id  Dams  in  South  Dakota. 

"Nebraska,  as  a  public  power  State,  now 
has  a  priority  preference  status  under  Fed- 
eral law  and  we  must  not  lose  it.  Nebraska 
public  power  dis^x icts,  REA's,  municipalities, 
and  otlier  preference  customers  have  a  tre- 
mendous interest  at  stake,"  he  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Ne- 
braska now  is  receiving  Federal  power 
from  the  Federal  dams  in  South  Dakota 


to  the  north  and  from  the  Colorado  Big 
Thompson  projects  to  the  west.  Both 
of  these  p>ower  sources  are  vital  to  our 
State,  and  we  are  entitled  to  power  from 
them  because  our  tax  dollars  help  pay 
for  them. 

Expediency  .should  not  be  allowed  to 
control  our  actions.  FPC  Chairman  Jo- 
seph Swidler  told  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  regional  piefercnces  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  best  u.se  of  the  Nation's 
rt'sourccs  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  interc-.t.s  of  the  Northwest  are 
not  thr^  only  cs-'-^ontial  interests  that  must 
be  protected.  In  our  zeal  to  protect  one 
recrion  we  .should  not  establish  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  be  adverse  to  the  be.st 
intorrsts  of  nil  other  regions. 

Mr.  Pre.'5ident,  this  is  not  the  first  tim" 
we  have  con.sidcrcd  a  subject  of  like  kind. 
Four  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Senator  Case,  of  South  Da- 
kota, to  cause  enactment  of  similar  leg- 
i.'^lation  by  way  of  a  conference  report 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  a  public 
work.s  authorization  bill.  It  was  partic- 
ularly designed  to  apply  to  dams  to  be 
constructed  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  provi.so 
lead  in  part  that: 

A  reasonable  amount  of  such  power  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  to  meet  loads 
under  contract  made  within  this  reservation 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  State 
•.vhpr:^  such  dam  is  constructed 

It  was  generally  understood  that  this 
was  de.'^igned  to  apply  especially  to  Big 
Bend  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
South  Dakota. 

lu  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
104,  part  5,  panics  6107-6125,  is  found 
an  extended  debate  on  this  subject, 
participated  in  by  several  Senators. 

Out  of  this  di-scussion  there  arose  sev- 
eral conclusions. 

MODIFICATION  or   PBEFERrNCL   CLAUSE 

One  was  that  such  a  statutory  pro- 
posal would  clearly  modify  the  historical 
and  traditional  power  preference  clause. 
My  colleague  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Curtis  1 ,  in  his  debate  on  such  a  proposal, 
stated : 

This  provifw:)  modifies  the  power  preference 
clau.-ie  That  is  its  purpose;  that  is  what  it 
does.  U  the  power  preference  clause  is  to  be 
adopted,  that  is  all  right.  I  think  it  should 
be  brought  in  the  front  door  and  debated  as 
such,  and  all  the  equities  weighed.     •   •  • 

I  add  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  pref- 
erence law.  This  time  it  Is  modified  by  the 
location  nf  the  dam.  To  say  the  least,  it 
lacks  uniformity  If  we  are  to  have  a  pref- 
erence law.  It  should  apply  the  same  all  over, 
;n  every  State,  and  to  all  the  people. 

This  proposal  establishes  a  precedent.  It 
will  follow  that  tlie  next  time  preference  will 
be  given  to  the  State  in  which  the  dam  is 
located,  or  .so  many  miles  from  It. 

.Mthough  the  hour  is  late,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  we  are 
approving  a  modification  of  the  preference 
clause  with  respect  to  federally  financed 
liydrf)electric  projects 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pend- 
ing bill.  S.  3153.  does  the  very  same 
thins.  It  does  modify  the  preference 
clause. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  amendment 
thereto,  we  could  get  into  a  very  extend- 
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cd  and  spirited  debate,  I  am  sure.  How- 
ever, for  a  piecemeal  modification  or 
amendment  to  be  adoi)ted,  applicable  to 
only  one  single  locat.on.  is  a  position 
ditlicult  to  defend. 

In  the  1958  debate,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  [Mr.  Humphrey)  spoke 
on  this  subject.    He  said : 

But  I  am  not  saiibrK!d  when  a  Senator 
argues  that  the  so-called  preference  custom- 
ers in  his  State  wUl  get  a  pre't-rence  o\er 
tlie  i)ri\ttte  utilitleb  m  hiS  Slate  and  also  a 
_^  preference  over  the  prcfi'reuco  customers  in 
the  regional  river  valley. 

These  rivers  liuolve  sy.sicms;  they  do  not 
fluw  only  through  one  State.  Tlie  Missouri 
River  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  funds  fur  the  Mi.ssouri  River 
development  are  Jiot  taken  only  from  the 
people  of  the  .State  ul  Soi.th  D;ik"t;i;  they  are 
taken  from  all  the  ppupk  of  the  48  Sl.ttCb. 


But  I  do  not  think  it 
preference-clause  system 
going  to  be  done  for  <ine 
State  will  wa:u  it  done. 
Oregon  said.  'What  al> 
What  about  it  fi^r  Idalio 
oilier  .States.^  We  have  i 
tricts  in  Msnne.sota.  W 
they  are  preferred  users  i 
law.  I  do  nut  see  why  oi 
should  get  preference  o 
other  Stale  by  an  exemp 
the  law. 


Is  fair  to  alter  ilic 
.   because  If  that  Is 

.state  then  another 
The  Senator  from 
ut  it  lor  Oregon?" 
'  Wh.il  about  It  for 
lo  public  power  dii- 
e  have  REA  s,  but 
mder  the  preference 
le  REA  in  one  State 
.er  an  REA  In  an- 
tion  or  a  jirovlso  li. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington!  also  spoke  in  the  de- 
bale.  Concerning  liie  pieferencc  clause, 
he  said:  | 

First.  I  .should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebr.iska  |  Mr  CfR-'is;  This  proposal 
w-juld  be  a  change  in  the  preference  clause, 
regardless  of  how  we  consider  it 

Second,  I  do  not  see  hi  w  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Hu.ngry  Horse  Dam  is 
applicable,  because  it  was  authorized  by  a 
separate  act,  not  by  the  F!iv-)d  Coiitrol  Act 
of  1944. 

In  regard  to  Niagara,  in  the  Niagara  pic- 
ture nr)  Federal  money  was  Involved:  it  was 
all  State  mor.ey. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  arc  very  much  worried  about 
this  matter  because  they  believe  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  leak  in  the  dike  of  the  p.'-efer- 
ence  clause:  and  in  our  State  we  purchase  a 
great  deal  of  power  fnni  other  .States 

The  .senior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr 
Carlson  I  also  spoke  up  in  thai  1958  de- 
bate.   Here  is  what  he  said  in  part : 

This  has  been  a  very  delicate  subject  f^ir 
Uiany  years— it  is  not  nipw  -in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Agency.  Ihe  project  referred 
to  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  whole  jjrogram. 
The  Senator  has  stated  tliai  inly  a  small 
project  is  Involved 

If  we  open  the  door,  tie  next  thing  -.vill  be 
a  request  to  keep  tlie  Whter  back  and  use  It 
lo  de\eU)p  electric  jxAver  inside  the  one 
State  when  the  water  ir  for  the  use  ol  the 
entire  Missouri  River  Basin.  I  think  if  we 
open  a  hole  In  the  dike,  our  action  can  have 
far-reaching  Import  in  future  years. 

Rc^ferencc  to  the  forcfioin.^  cxceipts 
from  the  1958  debate  clearly  shows  two 
thins.';.  One.  it  was  attempted  then,  as 
it  i.^  now,  to  secure  a  nodification  of  the 
preference  clause:  and.  secondly,  that 
neither  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  or  the 
Niagara  situations  constituted  any  valid 
precedent.  Likewise,  that  it  would  be  lii- 
advised  to  appi'oach  such  a  fundamentnl 
proix)sition  of  nationa!  policy  in  the  field 
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of  reclamation  and  water  development 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

POTENTIAL    APPHOPRIATIONS    DIFFICULTIES 

A  .second  very  fundamental  difficulty 
which  was  envisioned  in  1958  was  raised 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrey]  when  he  stated: 

Mr.  Presidpnt.  the  only  other  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  I  have  supported  the  Mis- 
souri River  program,  and  I  wish  to  continue 
to  support  It.  We  need  votes  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  highly  contested  In  the 
Senate.  But  if  .Senators  start  to  play  around 
with  the  preference  clause  In  the  cose  of 
there  Rood-control  projects — and  the  Mis- 
souri River  program  is  under  the  FlfX)d  Con- 
trol .\ct — they  will  run  Into  difficulties  In 
the  case  of  the  appropriations,  because  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  some  ol  us  from  areas 
outside  the  Immediate  vicinity  to  Justify 
projects  when  there  will  be  discrimination 
m   term.^   of  the  availability  of  power. 

The  danger  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey! i.s  just  as  alive  and  fillrd  with 
potential  trouble  in  this  resard  in  S. 
3153. 

Mo:>i  outstanding  authorizations  and 
ai^propriations  for  .such  projects  as  these 
were  made  upon  the  basis  of  justifica- 
tions which  included  multipurp>ose  u.ses 
and  benefits  which  were  regional  in 
character.  There  certainly  would  be  a 
di.stort.ion  of  .such  an  original  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  to  modify  the 
course  of  benefits  at  this  lat€  date  in 
any  piven  situation.  Naturally,  if  such 
benefits  are  now  to  be  confined  closely 
in  a  geographic  way,  there  will  be  a 
p;rcat  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  to  appropriate  on 
future  occasions  since  it  would  be  Fed- 
eral money  that  would  be  used  and  the 
benefits  should  be  spread  to  as  wide  an 
area  as  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  set  region 
asainst  region,  watershed  against  water- 
shed. State  against  State  without  a 
thorough  study,  consideration,  and  de- 
bate for  the  purposes  of  overall  national 
policy.  Let  us  not  act  piecemeal.  It 
may  be  that  the  preference  clause 
should  be  modified  since,  as  it  i.s  some- 
times argued,  it  gives  preference  to  dis- 
tributing systems  rather  than  to  con- 
sumers. But  in  a  measure  such  as  we 
are  now  concerned  v»ith,  such  broad  con- 
s. derations  pro  and  con  cannot  be  raised. 

I  respectfully  request  my  colleagues 
on  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
commiitce  to  give  the  proposed  measure 
the  most  careful  scrutiny,  as  I  am  sure 
they  v.ill  do. 


FORT  ROBINSON,  NEBR  .  BEEF 
RESEARCH  FIELD  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
2  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  an 
important  field  day  at  the  Fort  Robinson, 
Nebr..  Beef  Cattle  Research  Station. 
The  event  was  .scheduled  in  connection 
with  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: and  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service,  was  among  those  who  attended. 

Presiding  over  the  program  was  Dr. 
E.  J.  Warwick,  chief  of  the  Beef  Cattle 
Research  Branch  of  the  USDA.  and  our 


host  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Ingalls.  superintendent 
of  the  Fort  Robinson  Research  Station. 

We  were  privileged  to  hear  papers  by  a 
number  of  experts,  including  Dr.  H.  H. 
Kramer,  director  of  the  exp)eriment  sta- 
tion. University  of  Nebraska:  Mr.  For- 
rest Lee,  of  Brownlee.  Nebr.,  chairman  of 
the  research  advisory  committee  of  the 
American  Cattlemen's  Association;  Dr. 
R.  M.  Koch,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry.  University 
of  Nebraska:  Dr.  K.  E.  Gregory,  of 
Lincoln,  coordinator  for  the  North  Cen- 
tral Region  Beef  Cattle  Research;  Dr. 
J.  N.  Wiltbank.  physiologist  at  Fort 
Robinson;  Mr.  R.  E.  White,  herdsman 
for  the  research  station;  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Rov,uen,  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
speak  to  the  cattlemen  and  researchers 
attending  the  field  day.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Do  FOR  ^HF   People  What   Nef.os  To    Be 

EtoNE 

.Speakers  are  expected  to  begin  their  le- 
maiks  with  something  like.  Its  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today."  Most  ol  the 
time  »e  mean  it.  Today,  I  want  to  assure 
you  I  really  mean  it.  My  duties  in  the  Sen- 
ate often  call  me  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and.  occationaUy,  to  other  nations.  But 
nowhere  have  1  been  that  surpasses  in  its 
exciting  beauty  this  particular  corner  of 
Nebraska 

You  may  recall.  Mr.  Ingalls.  that  the  last 
time  Mrs  Hruska  and  I  were  here  was  late 
last  fall.  It  was  quite  cold  and  your  front 
porch  was  covered  with  drifted  sr.ow.  Even 
under  those  rouf:h  conditions  of  weather,  we 
both  remarked  on  the  eye-catching  scer.ery. 
the  rugged  hills,  and  the  deer  we  saw  on 
the  way  up  here. 

Whether  if  Is  snowing  or  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  you  have  a  wonderful  climate  here 
I  am  thinking  not  alone  of  the  climate  in 
meteorological  terms,  but  of  what  has  been 
called  the  climate  of  freedom,  a  climate  of 
friendliness,  a  climate  of  hospitality.  We  so 
enjoyed  our  Sunday  supper  with  you  and 
your  fine  staff  last  fall,  as  we  have  our 
previous  Msits.  that  we  can  never  pass  up  an 
invitation  to  come  calling  at  Fort  Robinson. 

Here,  where  the  ghosts  of  Crazy  Horse, 
Spotted  Tail,  and  Red  Cloud  are  said  to  walk, 
when  the  moon  is  right,  some  of  the  Wesfs 
most  colorful  history  was  written.  And.  as 
Mr.  Ingalls  pointed  out  during  another  visit 
here  Just  about  a  year  ago.  Fort  Robinson 
is  now  writing  a  new  kind  of  history  into 
the  pages  of  agricultural  research. 

Today  we  mark  an  anniversary — a  verv 
.special  anniversary.  For  few  Institutions 
and  fewer  men  is  ihe  goal  of  a  centennial 
attainable.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  law  creating  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, there  was  grave  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  Union  would  survive,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  Government  agency,  especially 
one  begun  so  tent.atively  and  in  a  time  of 
such  stress. 

Isaac  Newton  had  for  a  staff  only  the 
nine  employees  transferred  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Division  of  the  Patent  Office  when 
he  took  his  oath  as  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  The  entire  office  occupied 
only  six  rooms  in  what  is  now  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Building  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Exactly  100  years  ago  today,  on  June  2. 
1862.  the  Washington  Star  had  as  its  most 
prominent  headline,  "Great  Battle  Before 
Riclimond — Terrible    Slaughter — Repulse    of 
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General  Casey's  Division — Confederates  Fi- 
nally Defeated." 

A  feature  story  described  how  a  Professor 
Lowe  had  reconnoitered  the  battlefield  from 
a  balloon.  2.000  feet  above  the  fighting. 

And  at  Ford's  Theater  where  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  later  to  martyr  Lincoln,  the  play 
was    "The  Hypocrite." 

The  9-month-old  Civil  War  had  yet  to 
take  a  decisive  turn.  In  the  North  "John 
Brown's  Body"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  were  being  sung  and  whistled.  In 
the  South,  of  course.  "Dixie"  was  the  tune 
heard  in  the  training  camps. 

Despite  his  preoccupation  with  the  war. 
Lincoln  in  1862  signed  three  acts  of  great 
and  lasting  Importance  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  consequently,  to  the  Nation  Itself. 
They  were,  of  course,  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act,  the  Homestead  Act  and  the  act 
creating  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  law  described  as  "the  general  designs 
and  duties"  of  the  new  Department  "to  ac- 
quire and  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  information  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most 
general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that 
word." 

In  asking  the  Congress  to  establish  t.ie 
Department.  Lincoln  wrote: 

"Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  in- 
terest in  the  Nation  has  not  a  department, 
nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only.  While  it 
is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so 
independent  in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  de- 
manded and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  respectfully  ask.  Congress  to  con- 
sider whether  something  more  cannot  be 
given   voluntarily   with   general   advantage." 

Historians  will  argue  about  Lincoln's  phi- 
losophy of  government.  It  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested that  his  request  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Itself  revealed  his  belief 
in  a  strong  General  Government. 

There  is  among  his  writings  a  statement 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  can  describe 
only  as  a  fragment  and  cannot  identify  the 
occasion  on  which  he  used  It.  But  in  it  you 
will  recognize  a  familiar  definition  of  the 
proper  role  of  government  in  a  federated 
republic: 

"Why."  Lincoln  asked,  "should  we  have 
government?  Why  not  each  individual  take 
to  himself  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  without 
having  any  of  it  taxed  away,  in  services, 
corn  or  money?  Why  not  take  Just  so  much 
land  as  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands, 
without  buying  It  from  anyone?  The  legiti- 
mate object  of  government  is  to  do  for  the 
people  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  which 
they  cannot  by  individual  effort,  do  at  all, 
or  do  so  well  for  themselves." 

Ever  since  those  words  were  written — and 
for  a  good  many  decades  before — there  has 
been  a  mighty  struggle  to  strike  a  balance 
between  what  the  people  do  for  themselves 
and  what  the  government  should  do  for 
them.  Of  late,  this  contest  has  enlarged  to 
become  one  between  what  the  local  and  State 
governments  should  do  and  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do. 

In  perhaps  no  other  Department  in  Wash- 
ington has  this  subject  been  more  hotly 
contested  than  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. With  the  exception  of  occasional 
disputes  such  as  the  current  one  over  realine- 
ment  of  the  National  Guard,  no  one  suggests 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  not 
have  full  charge  of  military  matters.  No 
one  argues  that  the  State  Department  lacks 
full  authority  over  foreign  relations. 

But  in  agriculture,  the  story  is  different. 
Twenty-one  men  have  headed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  first  six  as  com- 
missioners, the  remainder  as  Secretaries  with 
Cabinet  rank.  One  of  them  was  Nebraska's 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  founder  of  Arbor 
Day,  who  served  for  4  years  under  President 
Cleveland.  None  of  these  men  escaped  con- 
troversy, and  this  fact  is  not  related  entirely 
to   their  political   lables.     Surely  Ezra  Taft 


Benson  was  as  close  to  the  center  of  the 
storm  as  Henry  Wallace  or  even.  E>r  Shaw. 
your  own  boss.  Secretary  Freeman 

Much  of  the  controversy  has  centered  on 
the  very  question  Lincoln  raised  and  an- 
swered: "Whf.t  is  the  legitimate  object  of 
government?"' 

Today,  some  of  the  problems  that  swirl 
like  a  duststorm  of  the  thirties  around  the 
Department  concern  its  multibilllon-dollar 
budgets.  These  who  live  m  the  cities  have 
developed  a  growing  resetitment  to  what  they 
call  subsidies  for  our  farmers.  They  look 
at  this  year".s  'nidi;et  of  .37.2  billion  and  they 
look  at  their  i:;rocery  bills  :ind  they  fall  to 
understand  \v  ly  they  should  pay  twice — as 
t  ixpayers  and  as  consumers. 

Today.  I  wiint  to  susjgest  that  there  is  a 
great  untold  story  which  the  Department 
and  every  farmer  should  make  a  first  order 
of  business  ti.  get  across  to  the  consumer. 
That  is  that  less  than  half  of  the  budget 
bearing'  the  I.ibel  ■Department  of  Aj^ricul- 
ture.  '  finance;  programs  predominantly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Programs  having 
multiple  benefits  and  not  directly  charge- 
able to  the  farmer  cost  about  $800  million 
a  year  more  than  do  those  benefiting  the 
farmer  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  dUfcr- 
ence  will  be  a  billion  dollars. 

Let  us  I(X)k  at  some  of  the  programs  which 
bc^neflt  us  ail  und  not  Just  tho.^e  who  provide 
u.s  with  food  a  Id  fiber 

They  includ?  food  for  peace,  gifts  of  food 
for  oversea  relief,  surplus  food  bartered  for 
strategic  war  materials  under  Public  Law 
480.  REA  and  FHA  loans  which  are  almost 
entirely  repaid,  free  school  lunch  and  milk 
distribution,  uirplus  food  for  relief  pur- 
P">ses,  the  self-financing  sutrar  program  and 
the  wo'.il  .siuppDrt  program  which  is  paid  for 
by  a  duty  on  iint^>ortcd  wool. 

The  extension  serMce  with  its  home  eco- 
nomics program  and  boys  and  girls  4-H  Club 
work,  surely  bi.uiefit  the  city  dweller  as  much 
as  the  farmer  Soil  conservation  is  un- 
deniably everybody's  business. 

Agricultural  research  results  in  benefits 
for  all  Americans.  From  1947  to  1957.  the 
cost  of  penicillin  was  reduced  from  about 
$1,400  to  .$100  a  fxjund  and  research  was  a 
jirime  factor. 

Fast-drying  lin.seed  oil  emulsion  paints, 
plastics,  improved  insecticides,  and  weedi- 
cides — all  the>e  were  largely  made  pos.<5lble 
with  funds  apipropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Are  these  farm  subsidies''     I  think  not. 

We  simply  do  a  better  Job  of  telling  this 
story. 

In  the  last  50  years,  our  population  has 
nearly  doubled,  but  we've  reduced  our  num- 
ber of  farmworkers  by  half.  This  is  because 
research  has  shown  farmers  how  to  produce 
four  times  as  mvich  per  hour  as  they  could 
in   1910. 

In  those  df.ys  it  took  I'j  man-hours  on 
the  farm  to  jrow  and  harvest  a  bushel  of 
corn  but  it  now  takes  13  minutes.  It  took 
more  than  an  hour  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Today  it  takes  less  than  11  minutes 
The  farmwork  in  a  gaUon  of  milk  has  been 
cut  50  percent  and  in  a  bale  of  cotton  75 
percent. 

In  Russia  :oday.  one  agricultural  worker 
produces  barely  enough  for  six  people.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  Union  has  been  striving 
mightily  for  40  years  to  increase  its  indus- 
trial product. on.  nearly  half  that  country's 
total  labor  force  is  still  required  in  farming 
and  forestry. 

If  we  were  using  Russian  farming  meth- 
ods— or  our  own  methods  of  50  years  ago — 
we  would  need  at  least  20  million  more 
farmers  than  we  have  today.  That  is  a  third 
of  all  our  on-farm   workers. 

Each  American  farmer  today  supports  26 
people.  This  is  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber he  could  support  only  20  years  ago.  If 
research  had  aot  improved  farming  efficiency 
we   would  now  need   4   million  more  f...-m- 


workers  than  we  had  in  1940  to  feed  our 
present  population. 

All  of  these  gains  have  come  about  because 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  farmer, 
stimulated  by  the  genius  of  agricultural  re- 
search. There  were  times,  of  course,  when 
the  farmer  refused  to  accept  the  benefits  of 
new  discoveries  at  the  ag  colleges  and  in  the 
laboratories.  We  can  all  remember  the  time 
not  too  many  years  ago  when  Nebraska 
farmers  were  chasing  county  agents  through 
the  front  gate 

I  recall  a  story  about  one  young  man  not 
long  out  of  the  agricultural  college  in  Lin- 
coln who  approached  a  Butler  County  farmer 
and  offered  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  new 
techniques  he  had   learned   in  school. 

The  old  farmer  looked  up  from  the  post- 
hole  he  was  digging,  wiped  his  brow  and 
said.  "Listen,  Sonny.  I  know  right  now  how 
to  farm  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  I'm 
doing."" 

Some  time  ago.  the  agriculture  dean  of 
a  large  land-grant  college  asked  his  col- 
leagues to  peer  into  their  crystal  balls  and 
predict  what  lies  ahead  over  the  next  half 
century  for  American  arriculture.  Here  are 
some  of  their  projections: 

1  The  core  of  agriculture  in  future  years 
will  be  management  Bv  this  they  mean 
the  whole  process  of  adjusting  to  change 
through  decisionmaking,  action,  and  follow- 
up.  Management  is  not  possible  unless 
there  are  sources  of  knowledge  and  means 
of  control  Thus,  research,  already  a  vital 
device  In  agriculture,  will  become  increas- 
ingly valuable  in  providing  txnh  knowledge 
and  control.  For  example,  through  breeding 
and  the  use  of  genetic,  chemical  and  phys- 
iological markers,  rates  of  growth  of  both 
animals  and  plants  can  be  mea.sured  to  a 
point  of  accuracy  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  approach 

2  A  new  kind  of  farm  economy  Is  pre- 
dicted, which  together  with  revolutionary 
techniques  and  di.scoverles  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  need  for  capital  both  f<jr  long- 
term  investments  and  ojier.iting  expeijses 
Management  and  marketing  will  become 
much  more  impKjrtant  Farmers  will  spe- 
cialize in  one  or  two  enterjirises  niH  only 
because  this  is  easiest  from  the  manage- 
ment standpoint,  but  because  it  will  be 
possible  to  grow  the  same  crop  on  the  same 
land,  year  in  and  year  out 

3.  Farmers  Upward  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tur>'  may  well  be  planning  their  operations 
with  electronic  computing  equipment  for 
determining  production,  what  factors  to  use 
and  how  much,  sh'irtages,  best  crops  for 
specific  seasons,  best  marketing  methods,  and 
so  on. 

4  The  cost  of  marketing  Is  likely  to  rise 
and  this  will  stimulate  even  further  re.'-earch 
for  reducing  that  cost.  As  this  research  is 
succes-sful.  efforts  will  be  directed  toward 
those  things  which  offer  the  gre.itest  poten- 
tial. For  example,  feed-grain  production 
per  man-hour  has  increased  350  percent  in 
the  past  50  years  while  meat  produnlnn  p?r 
m,-in-hour  has  gone  up  only  25  percent. 

5  T',iugh  meat  will  not  be  found  on  the 
market.  Not  because  It  will  all  be  Nebraska 
beef,  but  becau.se  it  will  have  been  tender- 
ized by  selective  breeding,  the  use  of  enzymes 
or  other  chemicals  and  precooking  of  meats 
before   they  go   in   the  display  case 

6.  Dl:-ease-free  livestock  will  be  riuscd  be- 
cause of  advanced  technology  including  de- 
livery by  cnpsarean  section  and  raising  under 
sterile  conditions  in  order  to  break  the  cycle 
with  certain  diseases. 

7.  The  familiar  bales  of  hay  will  give  way 
to  complete  mixed  and  pelleted  feeds  Most 
of  the  beef  cattle  fattened  for  market  will  be 
fed  In  l.aree  feed  lots  with  pushbutton  feed- 
ing and  environment  control  for  maxinuim 
grain,  feed  efficiency,  and  carcass  quality 

Now  this  audience  today  knows  that  these 
predicti(ms  are  not  so  wild  a  dream.  Almost 
everything  I've  mentioned  has  already  been 
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done  In  the  laboratory.  I  would  say.  If  any- 
thing, our  college  profecsors  were  too  re- 
stricted In  their  predictions.  What  sandhllla 
rancher  of  50  years  ago  could  have  foreseen 
the  tiemendous  progres*  represented  by  this 
station  here  at  Fort  Robliison?  Who  would 
have  predicted  the  klnil  of  minor  miracles 
worked  here  by  Jim  Ingalls  and  his  staff' 

But  Just  as  we  turn  our  minds  and  our 
efforts  to  ImMroved  mf.hods  of  living  and 
working,  we  must  be  diligent  that  we  main- 
tat:!  that  climate  of  freedom  vkhich  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

It  W.IS  in  the  SiJiii.g  of  1864  at  BaltiJiiore 
that  President  Lincoln  (  bs<r\ed,  "The  world 
has  never  had  a  good  dcfinlMon  of  the  word, 
'liberty,'  and  the  Amerlcin  pf^ople.  Just  now, 
are  much   In  want  of  one."' 

I  suppose  that  nrjw.  a  century  l..tcr.  men 
can  still  argue  about  the  mefinlng  of  liberty 
Today  I  ask  you.  Is  not  the  essence  of  liberty 
the  ability  t<i  make  decLsious?  To  decide 
how  long  a  vacation  we  will  lake  and  where? 
What  kind  of  schools  our  children  will  at- 
tend, where  we  will  live,  what  kind  of  hou'^'*. 
what  make  or  kind  of  cnr"*  Whether  we 
win  mlse  Angus  or  Herefords?  Whether  we 
will  .sell  our  products  or  wait,  hoping  for 
a  better  price? 

Isn't  ability  to  makr  such  ai-d  6:m\1U  r 
choice  what  liberty  is  all  about? 

Those  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  the 
crossed  hammer  and  sickle  cast  from  the 
Kremlin  tower,  don't  worry  too  much  about 
a  definition  of  liberty  and  they  don't  worry 
ab-T^it  decls'ore,  either. 

Because  their  decisions  are  made  for 
them — by  the  Politburo,  or  by  a  puppet  In  a 
slave  slate,  or  by  a  con^missar  at  a  tractor 
station. 

There  Is  abroad  in  our  land  today  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  which  setms  to  say  that  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  can- 
not be  trusted:  that  the  Government  must 
mrtke  decl;  ions  for  the  ppople. 

History  has  written  one  clear  lesson:  For 
every  one  time  th:it  great  concentration  of 
power  has  been  used  widely,  there  have  been 
scores  of  times  in  which  power  has  been 
abused.  History  shows  that  the  greatest 
production  and  the  hlghcKl  standards  of  liv- 
ing have  come  under  g  vd-rnment  with  widely 
dispersed  and  balanced  powers,  and  based 
upon  private  ownership  and  management. 

The  world  Is  constantly  changing  and  we 
must  ever  seek  new  answers  to  meet  new 
challenges.  But  we  must  do  it  In  keeping 
with  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  his  Inalienable  right  to  be  free. 

It  Is  obvious  that  if  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  America  had  been  content  to  win  freedom 
and  then  to  stand  still,  freedom  would  long 
ago  have  been  lost.  Instead,  at  Philadelphia 
In  1787,  they  entered  Into  a  bold  experiment. 
It  was,  If  you  please,  a  research  project  In 
government. 

They  developed  new  rales  for  the  conduct 
of  business  and  of  labor  and  the  rights  of 
citizens.  Tliey  established  new  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  In  later  years,  the  cor- 
por.;tion  played  a  key  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  huge  production,  and  vast  trade. 
Everyone  secured  advantages  from  it. 

As  corporation  powersi  grew,  and  in  some 
instances  abused,  they  were  wisely  curbed 
through  laws  against  monopoly  and  re- 
straint of  trade  and  by  tl:e  development  of 
rights  for  minorities. 

The  Fotindlng  Fathers  did  not  refuse  to 
i:l\e  powers  to  government.  But  they  did 
insist  that  those  powers  be  specifically  de- 
fined, that  checks  and  balances  be  placed 
upon  them,  that  the  ^lasic  concept  of  the 
nature  of  man  be  maintained.  Care  was 
always  exercised  that  oflcials  of  government 
should  not  be  given  the  authority  to  exercise 
whim  and  caprice  over  fie  individual  citizen. 

The  same  fundamcn.al  approach  is  Im- 
portant today.  Those  of  us  resisting  greater 
powers  for  the  Central  Government  do  not 
seek  to  block  solutions  to  our  obvious  na- 


tional problems.  Rather,  we  seek  solutions 
which  accord  with  the  superb  fundamentals 
of  American  tradition.  We  Insist  that  the 
authority  and  action  by  Government  be 
clearly  defined.  We  reject  blanket  powers 
which  could  be  up.cd  at  the  whim  of  admln- 
Istritors.  We  demand  clear  and  definite 
btnndards  to  be  set  by  the  people's  reprcsent- 
a'lvps  in  the  Cinpress. 

If  we  Americans  of  1962  demonstrate  the 
alert,  dynamic,  ingenious  approach  to  the 
problems  of  tiic  rest  of  this  century  whi;h 
the  e.'irly  k-.dership  of  this  Nation  displayed: 
If  we  hold  fast  to  the  basic  moral  principles 
already  esiabllKhed;  then  indeed  we  will  be 
achie\ing  much  to  do  for  the  pci  pie  that 
which  needs  most  to  be  done:  namely,  to 
furn!:sh  them  with  the  most  true  ar:d  effec- 
tive tools  by  which  they  crrn  defend  and 
enloy  their  freedom.^. 


INCORPORATION  OF  CERTAIN  NON- 
PROFIT CORPORATIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1320,  H.R. 
6967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6967)  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mitt.ce  on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM — ORDER 
FOR  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  consideration  of  HJl.  6967, 
the  next  order  of  business  will  be  Cal- 
endar No.  1338,  S.  1605,  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  delegate 
its  functions;  to  be  followed  by  Calen- 
dar No.  1412,  S.  2164,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  First  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  for  other  purp>oses; 
to  be  followed  by  Calendar  No.  1385. 
H.R.  3247,  to  amend  section  2385  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  define 
the  term  "organize"  as  used  in  that 
section. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
morrow  there  be  a  call  of  the  calendar 
of  bills  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1496.  H.R. 
6695.  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  highway  post  office 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  anticipated  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  tomorrow,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill  will  be 
made  the  pending  business.  The  bill 
will  be  debated  on  Monday. 

That  bill  will  be  followed,  on  Tuesday, 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 


priation bill,  the  consideration  of  which 

may  require  2  days. 

That  bill  will  be  followed  by  the  tele- 
\  ision  bill ;  and  it  is  expected  that  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  the  satellite  com- 
munications bii!  may  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  bu.sinr.ss. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sena'ior  from  Mon'ana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  contemplated 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  di5-])oscd  of  on 
Monday?    I.'-  that  the  plan? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  hope. 
On  Tuo.sday  it  is  hoped  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
may  be  taken  up.  The  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, the  di.-tinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  has  informed 
me  that  2  days  may  be  required  to  dis- 
pose of  that  bill. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr,  President,  will 
thf^  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

iTr.  KEATING.  Did  the  Senator  in- 
clude in  his  list  Calendar  No.  1411. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  123.  to  amend 
the  Con>^titution  to  authorize  Governors 
to  fin  temporary  vacancies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  had  been  in- 
teiAdcd  to  include  that  measure,  but  be- 
cause of  circumstances  which  were  un- 
known to  us  earlier  it  has  been  decided 
not  to  include  that  in  the  agenda  at  this 
time. 


THE  INTER -AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA— STATE- 
MENT BY  SENATOR  CHAVEZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  clerk 
will  now  read  a  statement  by  tie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  state- 
inent.  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sfn^tob  Cha\'ez  on  thi  In- 
ter-American Highway  in  Central 
Amekica 

The  United  Stittes  gave  first  financial  sup- 
port to  the  Inter-American  Highway  when 
Congress  In  1930  appropriated  $50,000  for  a 
reconnaissance   survey. 

In  1934  the  U.S.  Congress  made  available 
an  Initial  construction  fund  of  11  million. 
The  work  under  this  program  was  com- 
jjleted  in  1939  with  the  United  States  fur- 
nishing technical  assistance  and  materials 
such  as  steel,  and  the  Central  American 
Republics  furnishing  local  materials  and 
labor.  In  1941,  an  appropriation  of  $20 
million  was  authorized.  A  special  appro- 
priation of  $12  million  was  made  In  1943  for 
extraordinary  heavy  construction  In  the 
mountains  in  Costa  Rica.  Additional  funds 
were  authorized  and  appropriated  prior  to 
1950.  which  made  the  total  of  $38,973,000. 

The  follo^n-ing  tabulation  Indicates  the 
amounts  of  authorizations  made: 

Prior   to    1950 $38,973,000 

Federal-Aid     Highway     Act     of 

1950 8.000,000 

Federal-Aid     Highway     Act     of 

19^2 16,000.000 

Federal-Aid     Highway     Act     of 

1954 40.000.000 

Public  Law.  129.  84th  Cong 25,730.000 

Public  Law  452.  85th  Cong 10,000,000 


Total 138.  703.  000 
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The    following    tabulation    indicates    the  The  letter  further  states  that  a  majority  of  around  the  world.     In  fact,   these  have 

amounts  of  appropriations  made:  the  countries  have  been  unable  to  maintain  been    the    largest    democratic    elections 

prior  to  1950 ,38,973.000  ^^^^^.^0^^^:^^^^.^  which  the  world  has  known.     India's  ac- 

8i8t    Cong t'^'nnn  ^^^  ^^^^  maintenance  by  the  countries  con-  comphshment  has  gone  unmatched  by 

82d  Cong 3.000,000  ^.g^ned.  any  of  the  newly  independent  nations  of 

82d   Cong I'Soo'ooo  "^^^  '^"«''  suggests  the  establishment  of  Asia    from    the    Mediterranean    to    the 

83d  c  °e 1  000  000  an  Inter- American  Highway  Authority  to  as-  China  Sea.    These  free  elections  dem- 

83d   Cone  "                      '-       4  750  000  sure  adequate  maintenance  and  further  sug-  onstrate  internal  stability.     They  dem- 

84th    Cone                                        25'25o'ooo  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  United  States  contribute  50  onstrate    a    strong    national    leadership 

84th   Cong'---"""----------     37;730;000  f"'v^''\°^  *^^  f^^  °^  operating  the  Author-  ^.,iiing  to  take  its  power  and  its  policies 

85th    Coni 12,  000,  000  ^''iJ''^^  ^,^«  ^"^  f  ^f  "•  ^;,hich  would  be  ft-  directly  to  the  people. 

ZviZ.    TZ.  ^                                            in  c\i\n  r\nn  nanced  through  foreign  aid  funds     The  cost           a*       ™              ..  •     Ji,     ^   ^ 

85th   Cong ^0-  OOP'  "Q"  of  such  a  program  is  not  indicated                         ^^  some  point  in  the  future,  of  course. 

-  the   Congress  Party  must   either  relin- 

T^o^^-— -- 138.703,000  ■  qulsh  its  power  or  break  up  into  frac- 

The   President.   In   a   letter   dated   March  u.3.  AID   TO   INDIA  tions.     This  is  a  law  of  politics.     Then 

31.  1955.  to  the  Vice  President  pointed  out  TTTT»ri:.trnTr-u-      »,     n       ^      »  ^i^  come  the  severest  test  of  all  for  In- 

that  early  completion  of  the  Inter-American  Mr.  HUMl^HREY.     Mr.  President,  now  ^^^^^  democracy 

Highway  Is  a  clearly  established  objective  of  that  the  Senate  has  passed  the  foreign  j.  :  commonlv  acret>tpd  that  if  Tn 
the  United  States  and  urged  its  completion  aid  bill— which,  indeed,  is  a  very  impor-  ^.^n  LmllJ^^v  ic  f^c,,.  ^  ^^%V^^  ^"" 
in  a  3-year  period  at  a  cost  of  $112,470,000  of  tant  legislative  item-I  wish  to  comment  f,nn,l  iTo^.r^n  t  ^rJJT'  I  """ 
which  $74,980,000  would  be  the  U.S.  share,  on  one  of  the  subjects  brought  UD  in  the  L  1  '"^°."^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  »  ^^^^  ^apa- 
He  pointed  out  that  in  the  Highway  Acts  of  JSrefgn  Lhitiors  ComS^^  '''^°/  maintaining  political  and  social 
1952  and  1954.  Congress  authorized  the  ex-  f  !j'!L"  ^..-"^^^^^^  ^"  ^  .stability,  meaning  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
pendlture  of  $56  million  of  which  appro-  If  ^,1^.  n^^.  f  ?f  .  r"^'""..  '^  o'"  ^  P^ 'Cent  per  year.  Ten  years  ago 
priatlons  of  $6,750,000  have  been  made,  ^he  pubhc  piess.  I  refei  to  the  matter  in^jja  inaugurated  a  25-year  develop- 
Thus,  there  remained  $49,250,000  of  author-  of  U.S  technical  aid  U)  India.  ^^^^^  program  aimed  at  doubling  the  per 
Ized  funds  not  yet  appropriated.  First  of  a.l,  let  US  be  clear  about  what  capita  income    that   is    increasing  it  in 

The  President  in  his  letter  of  March  1955.  India  mean;;  to  us  and  to  the  whole  free  terms  of  constant   dollar-;   frnm    «=sn   tn 

stated  that  an  additional  authorization  of  world.    A  gl.ince  at  the  map  shows  India  $lo6ixr  ve-^r      Meas^^^^^^^ 

$25,730,000   would  be   required   In  order   to  lying     astride    the    sea     annroaehps     t.o                   .     ^             Measuied  alongside  the 

complete    the    program.      Letters    from    the  Seast  A  fa  ■  Indlf  tith       ous^t^^  ""''''"'"i    ^"'^    '^^'^^    '"''^""'^    ^^"^■"■'    "^ 

secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  !^n^c  ^f  .^.^^'.^  K^^        ^f^^^ands  of  even  the  poorest  Latin  American  coun- 

Department  of  Commerce  concurred  In  this  ""'[^l.^^  common  border  with  Commu-  tnes.   it  is  apparent  how  modest  is   the 

request.     The  committee  approved  the  leg-  ^.^^t  ^mna  to  tne  north;  India  m  a  posi-  gpopp  of  the  Indian  5-year  plans 

isiation  requesting  the  $25,730,000  and  the  tion  to  dominate  Burma,  Thailand.  Laos,         what  progress  has  India  made  in  the 

act  was  approved  July  1,  1955,  and  became  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam.     These  last   10   vears-J     National   inromp   is   i,n 

Public  Law  129,  84th  Congress.  are  countri,?s  we  are  already  hard  put  42  percent     Industrial  product^^^^  A 

on  August  6,  1957.  the  Honorable  Walter  to  defend  from  Communist  aggression.  94  percent     Sr  SSta  hicome  ?s  id     fi 

Williams,    Under   Secretary,    Department    of  How  would  we  like  the  iob  of  nrntnrtin^r            Pficf^'"-     t-ci   capita    ncome  is  up  IR 

Commerce  appeared  before  the  Senate  Public  them  from  a  rnmmnni.t   thh-   a      ■    i  P"Tent.  in  spite  of  population  increases. 

Works   Committee   with  respect   to   S.  2157,  T.^^^^^T'nL^     ^^u     ^"o^'l"^   ""f"  ^^^^    production    has    risen    46    percent 

which  would   authorize   an   additional   $10  35  irom  a  Coimnunist  China?    Fiom  the  .since    1951-67.      Power    generatinu    ca- 

miuion    for   the    Inter-American   Highway.  Strategic  stiindpoint  alone,  a  non-Com-  pacitv  has  increased  2 '2  times   throu^-h 

He  stated,  "With  respect  to  this  1,573  miles  munist  India  is  essential  t-0  free  world  Rieat  dam  and  river  valley  projects    as 

of  highway  lying  between  the  northern  bor-  interests.     It  is  worth  some  occasional  well   as   through   small   oowcr  scheriips 

der  Of  Guatemala   and   the  Panama  Canal,  irritation  on  peripheral  matters.  Twent?   miS    mm-e   a^res   have    J^ne 

much  has  already  been  finished  and  funds  p„-  ^parq  thi<:  tPPminrr  lanH  >^oc■  u^^r^  iweniy   million    moie   acres   nave   gone 

are  currently  available  to  complete  the  ta^k.  ^  h°LnrH   ?..  il  teeming  land  has  been  under  irrigation,  to  relieve  Indian  farm- 

with  the  exception  of  paving  required  for  f.  Dy^ord  lor  oveipopulation— 4 .7  mil-  ers  of  dependence  on  the  unreliable  mon- 

562  miles."     He  further  stated  that.  "The  ^^°^  People  at  last  count— for   poverty,  soon  rains. 

need  for  additional  funds  to  complete  the  for  recurrent  famines,  for  plagues  and  In  addition,  land  reform  has  made 
paving  is  due  to  increase  in  cost  which  were  epidemics,  for  woeful  illiteracy.  When  threat  strides-  and  nearly  half  the  coun- 
not  anticipated  in  1955."  The  additional  India  becarae  independent  15  years  ago  try's  rural  population  has  gone  under 
^t^^lsVllT'  "^'"^  '""^  *'°  ""'""  ""  this  August.  80  percent  of  her  hu.e  pop-  the  largest  S  help  developTent  pJo- 
to  be  as  follows.  ^^^^^  ujation  was  illiterate.  Half  of  all  chil-  gram  in  the  world.  Free  primary  school 
Guatemala 165  °^^"  °^^^  before  the  age  of  10.  Effective  education  has  been  extended  to  20  mil- 
Nicaragua 58  ^xperience  with  self-government  was  un-  lion  more  children,  and  school  attend- 

Coeta  Rica 134  known.    An  evil  and  oppre.ssive  .system  of  ance  has  nearly  doubled.     The  Govcrn- 

Panama 205  landownership     saddled     the     peasants  ment    is  shooting   for   free   compulsory 

— -  with       extortionate       rent.s— sometimes  education  by  1965  for  all  children  under 

Total 562  amounting  to  as  much  as  60  to  70  per-  11.     Higher  education  and  profe.s.sional 

The  committee  reported  H.R.  7870.  which  cent  of  the  crop.  recruitment  and  training  have  improved 

was  substituted  for  S.  2157,  on  May  21.  1958.  Yet    having    won    her    independence  by  leaps  and  bounds 

and  it  became  Public  Law  452.  85th  Con-  India  wisely  remained  a  member  of  the         India   has  chosen   to  make  economir 

gress:    thus  authorizing  the  additional  $10  British      rnmmnnu.pnlth      r,f      Moti^^.^c           -iJitUci   nas  cnosen   10   maKe   economic 

million  requested  Txrii  .        Commonwealth      of      Nations,  and  social  progress  without  regimenta- 

On  May  25.   1962.  the  Secretary  of  Com-  ^^^nJ^Z^l'^^^^         7    Z"""   ^^^  faults  of  tion  and  without  sacrifice  of  individual 

merce  directed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Biitish  colonial  administration,  the  rights.     This  is  indeed  the  hallmark  of 

the    Senate    submitting    legislation    which  -^""3^^^  adopted  the  political  institutions  Indian  socialLsm.  which  some  people  who 

would  authorize  an  additional  $32  million  of  their  former  masters.     So  did  our  own  ought  to  know  better  mistakenly  equate 

for  the  purpose  of  completing  construction  forefathers,  incidentally,  when  thev  sev-  with   communism      Indeed    by  "concen- 

of  the  Inter-American  Hlghw-ay.  ered    their    ties    with    the    England    of  trating  on  community  development  and 

The  letter  indicated  that  the  construction  George  III      Independent  India,  with  a  health    projects.    India    has    not    infre- 

work  to  be  done  includes  paving  in  Gua-  venerable  culture  of  her  own.  chose   a  quenlly  fostered  the  welfare  of  the    n- 

temala.  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama:       ^^^^ <.;„     *„  „       *  ^  .  Mucmij.    iu.->n.ic;u    uuc    v\eiidif  ui    uif   111- 

widening  of  substandard  sections,  and  heavy  democratic    form    of    government,    and  dividual  at  the  expcn.se  of  dramatic  gains 

retaining  wall  and  revetment  work  through  aaopted  a  written  constitution  guaran-  in  the  statistical  columns.     Even  though 

unstable  mountainous  terrain  of  Guatemala  teeing  civil  rights,  religious  freedoms,  a  any  growth  in  population  is  a  drag  on 

and  Costa  Rica:  and  completion  of  the  grad-  fi"ee  judicial  system,  and  free  elections,  national    income.    India    has   concerned 

ing,  drainage,  base,  bridges,  and  paving  of  Three    times    since    independence    15  itself  with  health  and  education  as  much 

the    Guabaia-santiago    Cutoff   in   Panama,  years  ago.  India  has  tested  her  demo-  as  with  industrial  production      The  av- 

SgesT'^rras^finircor of^^co^pfetlng  ^^  X'j^^i^^^T  TT  ''T'''  "iV  T'f  ^  I'^e  expectancy  of  an  Indian  born 
the  highway  have  been  due  to  inadequati  f.^°"^^  eleclions.  Each  time  the  results  before  independence  was  37  years:  to- 
or  lack  of  maintenance  in  many  of  the  "^^'^  Vindicated  her  claim  to  be  one  of  day.  it  is  47  years.  A  massive  malaria 
countries  affected,  and  that  it  would  be  in  the  family  of  free  nations.  A  higher  eradication  program — generously  aided 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  percentage  of  voters  has  gone  to  the  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
participate   in   maintaining   the   highways  polls  than  in  most  democratic  countries  gress — has  cut  the  incidence  of  malaria 
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from  20  million  cases  in  1957  to  5  million 
today.  Fatalities  have  dropped  from 
200,000  to  about  10,000  per  year.  All  this 
has  been  done  in  9  years. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  stated  on 
May  16  that  a  principal  reason  for  the 
alleged  ineffectiveness  of  U.S.  aid  to  In- 
dia was  that  it  was  aid  to  a  socialist 
government — meaning,  in  the  Journal's 
words,  that  "the  economy  is  smothered 
in  controls  and  resources  are  inevitably 
misallocated." 

Yes,  these  are  rigid  controls  on  India's 
economy — controls  in  the  form  of  tight 
economic  planning  begun  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  popularly  elected  National 
Parliament.  Controls  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes  and  new  taxes  on  wealth 
and  luxury  spending.  Controls  in  the 
form  of  import  restrictions  on  nonessen- 
tial and  luxury  goods. 

But  India's  socialist  economy  Is  by 
no  means  smothered  in  controls.  For 
one  thing  India's  socialism  is  pragmatic 
and  nondoctrinalre.  As  we  have  seen.  It 
IS  compatible  with  democratic  freedoms 
and  constitutional  government.  The 
spirit  of  Gandhi  is  as  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Lenin  as  Lincoln's  was  to  Adolf 
Hitler's. 

Moreover,  state  planning  hsis  brought 
.spectacular  benefits  to  the  private  sector 
of  the  Indian  economy.  While  major  in- 
dustrial production  has  risen  remark- 
ably, production  increases  by  small  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  India  have  exceeded 
the  most  optimistic  expectations. 
Whereas  entrepreneurs  once  lacked  in- 
centive and  drive,  they  have  now  been 
shaken  out  of  their  lethargy,  private 
funds  are  going  to  work  in  the  Indian 
economy  where  they  belong,  and  the 
stock  market  is  booming.  Publicly 
owned,  vigorously  developed  basic  utili- 
ties— steel,  power,  and  transport — have 
helped  build  the  infrastructure  for 
equally  vigorous  development  of  private 
enterprises  large  and  small  in  a  free  but 
mixed  economy.  .\nd  the  rise  in  ca- 
pacity has  been  accomplished  by  a  cor- 
responding growth  of  consumer  demand. 
Unlike  some  countries  which  boast  of 
their  industrial  prowess.  India  has  not 
neglected  the  consumer. 

But  lest  we  exaggerate  India's  prog- 
ress, we  should  remind  ourselves,  in  the 
words  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine  who  re- 
cently came  back  from  a  5 -month  stay 
in  the  area,  that  "India  is  a  country  to- 
day beset  with  troubles:  indescribable 
poverty,  food  shortage,  water  shortage, 
doctor  shortage,  housing  shortage,  school 
and  teacher  shortage,  illiteracy,  disease, 
unemployment,  overcrowding,  and  a 
rapidly  expanding  population." 

For  all  her  gains  in  food  production, 
India's  average  daily  caloric  intake  has 
still  risen  only  17  ptercent — from  1.800  to 
2.100  calories  a  day.  This  may  not  be 
starvation,  but  it  is  dangerously  close 
to  malnutrition.  In  general,  agriculture 
has  not  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  of 
the  Indian  great  leap  forward. 

Moreover,  there  are  reports  of  chronic 
shortages  still  hampering  the  pace  of 
Indian  industrialisation.  As  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reiKjrted  in  a  recent 
dispatch: 

The  shortage  of  power,  primarily  elec- 
tricity, hampers  production  of  coal.  The 
shortage  of  good  coal  restricts  the  railways 


that  carry  almost  all  of  India's  heavy  freight. 
Inability  of  the  railways  to  deliver  enough 
coal  restricts  production  of  power,  most  of 
which  Is  coal -generated  electricity. 

Similarly,  lack  of  power  forces  India's 
new  industries  to  run  at  considerably 
less  than  full  capacity.  This  in  turn 
raises  the  unit  costs  of  production,  forc- 
ing a  rise  in  the  price  of  Indian  goods  on 
the  world  markets.  This  inevitably  cuts 
down  exports  and  reduces  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  which  India 
hopes  to  pay  for  essential  importations 
of  heavy  equipment — the  plants  and  ma- 
chinery needed  to  produce  more  p>ower 
snd  carry  forward  the  modernization  of 
industry. 

There  in  a  nutshell  we  have  the  basic 
reason  why  India  cannot  satisfy  all  the 
crushing  demands  of  her  growing  econ- 
omy through  her  own  resources.  At 
some  point  external  assistance  has  to  be 
called  upon  to  relieve  her  of  the  tre- 
mendous pressures  generated  by  her  own 
economic  upswing.  This,  Mr.  President, 
is  where  the  United  States  comes  in. 

The  Indian  third  5-year  plan,  which 
got  underway  in  March  1961.  presup- 
poses the  investment  of  some  $21.5  bil- 
Hon  in  the  Indian  economy.  Of  this 
figure,  about  $5.5  billion,  or  roughly 
20  percent,  must  come  from  foreign 
sources — foreign  governments,  foreign 
consortia,  and  foreign  private  investors. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  two  5-year 
plans,  the  United  States  provided  India 
with  $3.1  billion  worth  of  aid — direct 
loans  and  grants  enabling  India  to  fi- 
nance imports  of  capital  equipment, 
surplus  agricultural  products — which 
relieved  shortages  and  released  foreign 
exchange  otherwise  required  for  food 
imports — and  technical  assistance.  We 
provided  intangible  but  vital  help  in  the 
form  of  our  technological  know-how  and 
expertise.  Has  India  used  our  aid  in 
such  a  way  as  to  justify  our  continued 
support  of  India's  socialistic  planning? 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that 
India  has  been  not  only  one  of  the  heav- 
iest but  also  one  of  the  most  eflficient 
users  of  our  aid.  From  all  reports  India 
has  made  exemplary  use  of  all  forms  of 
foreign  assistance;  her  dedicated  plan- 
ners realize  that  upon  careful  allocation 
of  resources  depends  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  their  ambitious  schemes  for  eco- 
nomic development  Our  help  to  the 
first  two  5-year  plans  has  gone  directly 
into  the  Indian  economy — not  to  Swiss 
banks  and  not  to  the  private  vaults  of 
dictators. 

Moreover.  India's  5-7ear  plans  meet 
the  self-help  criteria  set  by  Congress  and 
President  Kennedy.  They  satisfy  the 
strict  financial  standards  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  seven -nation  consortium — 
including  ourselves — which  has  assumed 
a  major  portion  of  free-world  assistance 
to  the  third  5-year  plan.  As  of  now,  the 
World  Bank  consortium — seven  nations, 
plus  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — has 
promised  India  some  $2.3  billion  toward 
the  third  5-year  plan.  Of  this  amount, 
the  United  States  has  promised  $1,045 
billion,  providing  the  other  countries 
contribute  their  share.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  assistance, 
our  share  of  total  foreign  aid  to  India 


is  more  than  50  percent.  This  is  not 
only  a  sound  investment  but  an  indis- 
pensable one  if  India  is  to  have  a  fight- 
ing chance  for  self -sustained  growth, 
economic  independence,  and  the  proF>er 
climate  for  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
concern  for  the  soundness  of  our  over- 
seas investments,  and  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  displeasure  at  certain  negative 
features  of  India's  foreign  policy.  I  am 
not  ecstatic  over  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  supplies  India  with  some  8  f>er- 
cent  of  her  foreign  aid  requirements. 
However.  I  see  no  way  of  [>ersuading  In- 
dia to  dispense  with  Soviet  help  except 
by  demonstrating  the  superiority  and  the 
political  disinterestedness  of  free  world 
assistance.  I  would  be  gratified  if  India 
would  submit  her  dispute  with  Pakistan 
to  impartial  mediation,  even  if  she  will 
not  allow  a  plebiscite  in  the  disputed 
area.  I  wish  that  India  would  live  up 
in  all  respects  to  the  pacific  image  of 
herself  which  she  so  assiduously  fostered 
prior  to  her  ill-advised,  though  by  no 
means  unprovoked,  walkover  in  Goa.  I 
wish  that  India  would  not  take  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  on  questions  not  af- 
fecting her  directly  while  treating  her 
own  problems  as  matters  for  her  alone 
to  decide. 

On  all  these  questions  there  are  ob- 
viously two  sides.  Pakistan  has  not  been 
above  concentrating  her  military  capac- 
ity not  only  against  aggressive  China 
but  against  her  big  neighbor  India. 
Pakistan  has  received  greater  per  capita 
foreign  aid.  from  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  consortium,  than  has  In- 
dia. Pakistan  has  apparently  settled 
her  differences  with  China  over  a  dis- 
puted portion  of  Kashmir,  whereas  the 
Sino-Indian  border  dispute  is  approach- 
ing the  status  of  an  undeclared  war. 
Clearly  the  prospect  of  Soviet  super- 
Migs  in  Indian  hands  is  a  disquieting 
one.  even  thought  Pakistan  has  received 
F-104S  from  the  United  States,  and  even 
though  it  would  be  intriguing  if  Russia 
were  to  provide  India  fighter  superiority 
over  Communist  China.  India  should 
not  purchase  Russian  Migs. 

Mr.  President,  any  U.S.  intervention, 
particularly  to  the  extent  of  withholding 
or  granting  aid  for  ephemeral  political 
reasons,  would  be  like  plunging  a  stick 
into  a  hornet's  nest.  With  regard  to  the 
problems  of  India  and  Pakistan,  perhaps 
our  best  course  is  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  mutual  cooperation  in  the  defense 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  for  the  prob- 
lems dividing  our  two  friends  are  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  inter- 
ests that  should  unite  them. 

Thus.  I  am  not  alarmed  at  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  absolute  increase  in  In- 
dian defense  spending.  For  one  thing, 
the  Indian  buildup  has  coincided  with 
the  growing  threat  of  Chinese  aggression 
from  the  north.  For  another,  India's 
500.000-man  army  is  smaller  than  the 
forces  we  are  supporting  on  Taiwan  or 
in  South  Korea.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
knows  that  his  army  is  still  too  weak 
to  reiJel  Chinese  encroachments  in  the 
north,  and  he  is  busily  preparing  for 
just  this  evi?ntuality,  not — to  all  ap- 
pearances— for  offensive  action  against 
Pakistan     Another  important  factor  is 
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that  Indian  defense  spending  has  de- 
creased as  a  prorwrtion  of  her  total  na- 
tional budget  since  1956 — from  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  to  about  15  per- 
cent. Of  course,  this  is  the  result  of 
ever  greater  simounts  of  capital  being 
pumped  into  the  Indian  economy,  but  it 
does  not  indicate,  as  some  have  argued, 
that  capital  for  Indian  development  re- 
leases equivalent  funds  for  Indian  mili- 
tary buildup. 

Mr.  President,  a  dispassionate  look  at 
the  problem  of  India  should  yield  certain 
rockbottom  conclusions:  first,  that  In- 
dian democracy  and  Indian  independ- 
ence transcends  in  importance  whatever 
policy  differences  have  arisen  between 
us;  second,  that  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment is  one  essential  means  of  main- 
taining her  independence  and  freedom; 
third,  that  foreign  capital  is  essential  if 
India  is  to  create  the  economic  condi- 
tions considered  necessary  for  stability 
and  progress;  and  finally,  that  the 
United  States  provides  such  a  vital  pro- 
portion of  India's  foreign  resources  that 
any  significant  cut  or  alteration  in  this 
aid  must  not  be  made  lightly  or  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

No  one  has  stated  the  problem  more 
eloquently  than  the  friend  whose  words 

I  quoted  earlier: 

India  Is  a  continent  like  the  United  States, 
with  complex  regional  differences.  India  is 
a  large  country,  also  like  the  United  States, 
with  the  second  largest  population  in  the 
world,  and  great  undeveloped  human  and 
material  resources.  India  is  a  new  nation — 
much  younger  as  a  nation  than  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  much  older 
as  a  civilized,  tradltlon-laden  entity.  As  a 
new  nation,  India  is  fraught  with  struggle 
and  with  conflict.  India  consists  of  many 
different  peoples  and  different  religious 
groups — again  like  the  United  States — which 
gives  it  strength  and  also  creates  tensions. 
The  people  have  marked  Individuality,  in- 
telligence, and  character.  Today  they  are  on 
the  move. 

For  above  all.  India  is  struggling  to  be- 
come a  democracy,  to  achieve  the  takeoff 
jxjint,  and  to  retain  its  newly  won  inde- 
pendence. The  struggle  for  democracy  alone 
makes  India  of  special  significance  to  our 
country.  We  have  greater  ideological  bonds 
with  India  than  with  any  other  country  in 
Asia  excepting  the  Philippines. 

If  India  can't  make  it  as  a  democracy  and 
as  an  independent  country,  then  no  demo- 
cratic nation  In  Asia  can  possibly  succeed — 
or  even  survive  Independently.  One  must 
csury  the  argument  the  next  step  and  ask: 

II  there  are  no  independent  democracies  in 
Asia,  can  there  be  any,  for  long,  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  I  doubt  It,  which 
means  to  me  that  what  happens  to  India 
Involves  our  fate,  too. 

In  other  words,  as  India  goes,  so  go  the 
struggling  nations  of  south  and  south- 
east Asia,  nations  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  heartland.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  some  Amer- 
icans whether  free  India  or  stumbling, 
totalitarian  China  sets  the  pace  of  prog- 
ress for  the  underdeveloped  world.  It 
may  be  that  the  race  between  freedom 
and  regimentation,  between  voluntary 
planning  and  coercion,  means  little  to 
downtrodden  millions  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
rulers  and  the  potential  rulers  of  these 
downtrodden  millions  are  watching  the 
race  and  are  hanging  on  the  outcome. 


Given  her  strategic  location,  her  demo- 
cratic instincts,  her  huge  population,  her 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nonalined 
and  her  determination  to  succeed,  India 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fail. 


THE   JOURNAL 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  now  move 
that,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow, at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  7 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.i,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  8, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  7,  1962: 

DiPLOM.\Tic  AND  Foreign  Service 
Matthew    H.    McCloskey,    of   Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Ireland. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  7,  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
ambassadors 

Wymberley  E>eR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  cl;iss  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

Adm.  Alan  G.  Kirk,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  f>f 
America  to  China. 

William  C.  Battle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TnuRSD.vY,  June  7,  1062 

The  House  met   at   12  o'clock   noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Timothy  2:  15:  Study  to  show  thy- 
self approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Eternal  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cord and  disorders  of  these  strenuous 
and  troubled  times  may  we  hold  fast  our 
freedom  and  keep  inviolate  our  faith  in 
the  triumph  of  righteousness. 

Grant  that  the  credentials  of  our  high 
vocation  and  the  integrity  of  our  char- 
acter, as  our  country's  honored  and 
chosen  Representatives,  may  never  be 
called  into  question. 

May  we  authenticate  the  reality  and 
sanctity  of  our  lofty  mission  by  a  clear 
vision  of  our  responsibilities  and  by  our 
passion  to  discharge  them  faithfully. 

We  pray  that  it  may  never  appear  or 
be  said  that  the  children  of  darkness  and 
of  communism  are  wiser  and  more 
zealous  in  this  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light  and  of  democracy. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


TO  PROHIBIT  DISCRIMINATION  ON 
ACCOUNT   OP   SEX 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  677.  Rept.  No.  1785'. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  thai 
the  House  resolve  itscU  into  the  CommiiLoe 
of  the  Whole  Huu.se  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
11677)  to  prohibit  dlscrlminatl(jn  on  account 
of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  cert:un 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
prudurtion  of  goods  for  commerce  and  Id 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  l'>st  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discnmin.t- 
llun.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 


GENERAL  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  filed  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  678,  Rept.  No. 
1786  I ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed; 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
11222»  to  Improve  and  protect  farm  Income, 
to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  dome.stlc  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  points  of  order  against  said  bill  as  they 
pertain  to  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-minuie  ml'?. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  bill  as 
they  pertain  to  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Hou.se  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  th?  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill 
H.R  11222,  it  shall  be  In  order  in  the  House 
to   take    from   the   Speaker's    table    the   bill 
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S.  3225  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H  R    11222  as  passed  by  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

(Roll   No    1021 


Addonizio 

Doo;ey 

Norrell 

Alford 

Ells'X'orth 

0"Koiihki 

A-shlpy 

Evil  s 

Ppleison 

Ashniore 

FisJiej 

Philbin 

Biirreli 

Fluod 

Pilcher 

Bass.  N  n 

FoLiarty 

Pow*"!! 

Blainlk 

FroziT 

Rains 

Blltch 

Harcy 

Reece 

Bulund 

Htti :  iboii.  V,; 

Riley 

Bow 

HendPTion 

St   Orrmain 

Boy kin 

Hofftnan,  Mich 

.Snund 

Cederberg 

Hura  1 

.Soely-Brown 

Cellcr 

Jouei..  Alu 

a;bal 

Chlperfield 

Kllburn 

.S-r.llh.  Mi.ss 

Clark 

KItchin 

Smith   Va 

Coad 

Loser 

Spence 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Steed 

Curtis.  MiiiS 

McVey 

Stratton 

Daiuel.s 

MBdden 

Thomas 

OrtM.s  Tenn 

Marshall 

Tollefson 

Dent 

Meader 

WhitlfU 

IJevine 

Michel 

Williams 

Dll?g8 

Mmshall 

Donohue 

Moeller 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall.  366 
Mfmbers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quortun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedmgs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


JO  EVELYN  UNDER.  DAR  CONTEST 
WINNER 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Jo 
Evelyn  Linder.  daughter  of  James  Und- 
er, Hamburg.  Ark.,  recently  wrote  for 
the  regional  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Daut;hters  of  the  American  Revolution 
an  essay  in  which  our  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  John  L.  McClellan  was  given 
a  very  fine  and  appropriate  tribute. 

The  title  of  the  essay  is  "The  Mark 
of  a  Man.  "  This  essay  was  a  winner  in 
the  regional  contest  and  it  permits  her 
to  enter  the  statewide  contest  in  this  im- 
portant program. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
11921. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  iiermitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      ARMED 
SERVICES   PROCUREMENT   ACT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  667  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
5532)  to  amend  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion .shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  theretr)  to  final  pass- 
age without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  I  Mrs.  St.  GeorgeI  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  con.su me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  667 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5532,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Armed  Services 
Procuiement  Act  of  1947.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  genei-al  debate. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Pro- 
curement Act  to  cause  the  reestablish - 
ment  of  the  advertised  competitive 
method  in  the  placement  of  the  great 
majority  of  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services.  This  method  gives  the  best  as- 
surance that  suppliers  in  a  E>osition  to 
furnish  the  Government's  requirement 
will  have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  for  a  share  in  the  Government's 
business. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill — H.R. 
5532^to  restore  the  rule  of  law  to  the 
military  procurement  processes  and  to 
add  additional  provisions  which  will 
strengthen  the  procurement  methods  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  incidence  of  negoti- 
ated procurement  for  new  and  highly 
technical  weaponry  and  supplies. 

H.R.  5532  is  identical  with  H.R.  12572 
which  passed  the  House  without  dissent 
in  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  667. 

Mrs  ST.  OEORQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5532)  to  amend  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947. 

The  bill  comes  to  us  with  two  rather 
interesting  sidelights  that  we  do  not 
often  see.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  only  bill 
I  have  ever  seen  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  a  minor- 
ity ref>ort.  Second,  I  understand  the  bill 
is  to  be  amended  on  the  floor. 

The  bill  docs  make  some  changes  in 
procurement.  It  also,  it  seems  from  the 
minority  reix)rt.  raises  certain  questions 
that  we  should  think  about.  On  page  1 
of  the  minority  report  we  read: 

In  the  bill  H.R  5533.  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sub- 
.section  2304(ai(l),  reads  as  follows: 

"It  Is  determined  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest  during  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  for  a 
period  of  six  months  following  a  national 
■emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent ' 

This  proposed  amendment  changes  the 
co!icppt  of  the  Executive  order  dated  Decem- 
ber 1950  which  Is  presently  being  followed 
throughout  the  Government.  However,  H.R. 
5.'i32  would  change  this  concept  or  interpreta- 
tion of  national  emergency  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  only.  All  other  Govern- 
ment offices,  agencies,  and  bureaus  would 
continue  to  operate  under  the  December  1950 
national  emergency  provisions 

Ml'.  Speaker,  there  is  a  ceitain  objec- 
tion that  we  can  all  see  in  having  dif- 
ferent foims  for  different  departments. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  only  be 
regulated  and  can  only  have  this  bill 
passed  through  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
ceitain  things  here  that  are  a  little  dis- 
turbing.   For  instance,  we  read  this: 

Negotiation  of  the  purchase  or  contract  Is 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  or  when  in 
lurtlierance  of  small  business,  labor  surplus 
area,  or  major  disaster  area  programs,  the 
agency  head  determines  that  supplies  or 
services  are  to  be  procured  from  small  itisi- 
ness  concerns  as  defined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, from  concerns  which  will  perform  the 
contracts  substantially  within  labor  surplus 
areas  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Lnlxjr 

Some  of  U.S.  I  think,  are  disturbed  by  .. 
this.  Is  this  going  to  make  procurement 
for  the  Defense  Department,  which  has 
the  biggest  pi-ocuiement  program  in  the 
Nation,  a  national  WPA?  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  will 
change  this.  While  I  cannot  discuss  this 
amendment  as  I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  it,  I  am  told  that  it  will  accom- 
phsh  its  purpose  For  that  reason,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  very  strong  objection 
to  this  measure,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
examined  and  studied  by  Members  of 
the  House.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  questions 
'^•ill  be  asked  and  answered  during  the 
debate. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  membership  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  my  recollection  is  that 
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all  previous  bills  from  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  always 
been  reported  unanimously  by  that  com- 
mittee. This  is  an  exception  to  that  rule 
and  there  is  a  minority  report  by  three 
members.  I  believe  that  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
GtJBSER]  had  certain  objections  which 
according  to  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  will  be  corrected  by  appro- 
priate amendments. 

The  procurement  field  is  complicated 
and  difficult  to  understand.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  that  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  because  of  a  group  of  out- 
standing business  organizations  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Several  questions  have  arisen  of  con- 
cern to  my  business  people  in  connection 
with  H.R.  5532.  Time  did  not  permit  a 
detailed  discussion  of  these  problems 
when  the  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and.  accordingly,  inas- 
much as  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
particular  measure  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  I  would  like  to  make  the  record 
clear  at  this  time  in  case  this  body  has 
to  reconsider  its  action  at  some  future 
date. 

My  people  'eel  that  H.R.  5532  is  tink- 
ering legislation  without  a  clear  need 
and  in  some  regards  mischievous.  Ideas 
behind  the  bill  explain  some  of  its  provi- 
sions better  than  the  provisions  them- 
selves. One  such  idea  app>ears  to  be  re- 
sentment at  the  continuation  of  certain 
authority  under  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  a  state  of  emergency — No. 
2914,  December  16,  1950.  The  particu- 
lar authority  has  Deen  used  to  cover 
some  longstanding  policies — apparently 
endorsed  by  the  Congress — with  respect 
to  special  treatment  of  set-asides  for  la- 
bor surplus  areas  and  small  business. 
The  labor  surplus  policy  is  described  in 
detail  in  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation,  section  I,  part  8.  Among 
other  things,  this  exciting  policy  states: 

But  in  no  case  will  price  differentials  be 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
policy. 

Assuming  a  firm  in  a  surplus  labor 
area  will  meet  the  price  of  some  other 
firm,  the  authority  permits  negotiation 
of  a  contract  with  the  surplus  area  firm. 

Apparently,  the  bill  approves  of  the 
special  treatment  for  labor  surplus  areas. 
But  in  striicing  at  the  state-of -emergency 
authority  now  contained  in  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  2304(a)  (1>  — 
per  section  (a)  of  H.R.  5532 — it  can 
only  enable  continuation  of  the  pohcy 
by  conferring  a  new  authority  through 
added  language  in  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2304fa)(17).  Except  for 
some  small  R.  t  D.  contracts,  the  labor 
surplus  and  small  business  purposes  are 
the  only  uses  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  state  of  emer- 
gency authority  now  in  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  2304(at  (1).  These 
two  changes  therefore  go  all  around  the 
bam  without  adding  anything  construc- 
tive. 

Several  more  mischievous  conditions 
are  imposed  by  the  bill.  Section  (e) ,  for 
example,  while  it  has  a  constructive 
sound,  uses  rubber  terminology  and  will 
likely  increase  administrative  costs  and 
delay  procurements.    For  purchases  over 


$2,500.  it  requires  solicitation  from  the 
maximum  number  of  qualified  sources — 
an  undefined  quantity  useful  only  for 
purposes  of  added  hindsight  criticism — 
and  then  imposes  a  statutory  require- 
ment for  discussions  with  all  responsible 
offerors  within  a  competitive  range. 

The  theory  behind  this  is  one  thing. 
Practice  would  be  another.  At  present. 
ASPR  3-101  requires  that  21  separate 
considerations  be  applied  to  the  evalu- 
ation of  competitive  proposals.  These 
necessarily  include  such  things  as  first. 
price;  second,  bidder  responsibility; 
third,  product  quality;  fourth,  delivery; 
fifth,  reliability  of  accounting  practices 
and  pricing  techniques;  sixth,  small 
business  policy;  seventh,  mobilization 
needs;  eighth,  facilities;  ninth,  labor 
supply;  tenth,  conflict  with  other  work, 
and  so  forth.  The  philosophy  of  "com- 
petitive range"  implies  primary  empha- 
sis on  price.  But  where  we  seek  improved 
designs,  technology  is  infinitely  more 
important.  The  major  demand  of  to- 
day's military  procurement  Is  technical 
superiority.  We  are  not  going  to  feel 
happy  with  defenses  which  were  merely 
bought  more  cheaply  than  those  of  the 
Soviet. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  this 
requirement  will  have  a  good  or  poor 
influence  on  price.  V/e  can  suspect  it 
will  be  poor.  As  a  proposer,  if  you  figure 
you  will  have  a  second  chance  tiiroueh  a 
subsequent  discussion,  you  are  less  likely 
to  submit  your  best  proposal  on  the  first 
go.  The  ASPR  emphasizes  this  problem 
in  section  3-S05.1'a)  iv)  where  it  points 
out: 

The  request  for  proposals  shall  notify  all 
offerors  of  the  possibility  that  the  award 
may  be  made  without  dlsc\is.elon  of  pro- 
posals received  and  hence,  that  proposals 
should  be  submitted  Initially  on  the  mo.st 
favorable  terms  from  a  price  anJ  technical 
standpoint  which  the  offeror  can  submit  to 
the  Government. 

A  statutory  requirement  for  discus- 
sions with  all  offerors  in  a  competitive 
range  would  merely  serve  to  weaken  this 
initial  bargaining  strength  which  the 
Government  now  has.  Without  ques- 
tion, it  will  lead  to  extra  discussions. 
extra  work,  and  delay  procurements  for 
no  purpose  other  than  to  establish  de- 
fenses against  future  potential  critici-sm. 

The  most  questionable  section  of  H.R. 
5532  is  section  (g).  This  is  a  one-way 
street.  It  provides  that  a  price  shall  be 
reduced  if  a  post  audit  discloses  that 
cost  data  submitted  at  negotiation  tir": 
was  inaccurate  or  incomplete  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  increased  the  initial  tar- 
get cost  or  price.  Heads,  the  Govern- 
ment wins;  tails,  the  contractor  loses. 
The  contractor  is  stuck  with  any  omis- 
sion that  may  have  inaccurately  lowered 
the  target  cost  or  price;  no  subsequent 
upward  adjustment  is  possible.  But 
must  he  also  be  penalized  if  the  omission 
worked  the  other  way? 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a 
provision  directed  against  fraud.  Title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  1001  pre- 
scribes criminal  penalties  for  making 
false  representations  to  the  Government. 
This  new  provision  is  directed  against 
human  error.  It  has  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing that  a  contractor's  foresight  must  be 
as   precisely   accurate   as   an   auditor's 


hindsight,  a  state  of  perfection  not  at- 
tainable this  side  of  transmigration  to  a 
higher  state  of  heavenly  existence. 

It  is  so  easy  to  storm  against  windfall 
profits.  If  the  Government  means  to 
deal  fairly  with  its  suppliers,  should  it 
not  be  equally  concerned  with  windfall 
losses?  "The  continually  lower  level  of 
profits  experienced  by  those  who  engage 
in  defense  contracting  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Reports  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  show  that  industry 
profits  steadily  declined  during  the  past 
5  years  and  ai'c  substantially  below  other 
industries  whether  measured  as  return 
on  sales  or  investment. 

Incidentally,  ASPR  7-104.29  already 
contains  a  clause,  "price  reduction  fcr 
defective  pricing  data,"  which  operates 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
5532.  section  i  g  ) .  Small  businesses,  par- 
ticularly, find  this  clause  unfair  for  the 
same  reasons  they  find  section  ig)  un- 
fair. What  you  never  hear  about  is  the 
number  of  los.ses  ar.d  failures  caused  by 
omissioiis  in  pricing  or  estimating  on 
the  contractors  side.  Yet,  for  example, 
on  the  very  first  page  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  summary  of  ex- 
perience under  certificates  of  compe- 
tency—August 1,  1953.  throufjh  June  30. 
1960 — two  default  terminations  are  cited. 
One  says,  "financial  failure."  The  other 
says,  "bankruptcy." 

In  summary.  H.R.  5532  is  guilty,  as 
charged  by  the  minority  report,  of  seek- 
ing to  fix  in  statute  practices  now 
embraced  by  regulation.  No  clear  bene- 
fits are  indicated.  Making  such  require- 
ments the  law  of  the  land  only  serves 
to  make  them  rigid  at  a  time  when  tlie 
demand  of  military  procurement — tech- 
nological superiority — ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  exercise  of  judi:- 
ment,  the  maximum  flexibility  to  meet 
rapidly  changing  conditions. 

Attempts  to  confine  judgment  within 
narrow  channels  result  only  in  hamper- 
ing the  spirit  of  risktaking.  Every  esti- 
mate is  only  an  estimate.  This  country 
would  never  have  been  explored  if  Lewis 
and  Clark  or  Dan  Boone  had  been  re- 
quired to  satisfy  an  auditor  before  they 
started.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  same  sort  of  frontiers  today;  fron- 
tiers of  technology;  except  that  tech- 
nology has  no  limits.  If  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plored, incentives  must  be  preserved. 
Section  <gi  strikes  at  these  incentives 
by  penalizing  honest  mistakes,  no  mat- 
ter which  way  they  fall.  By  assuring  a 
contractor  that  he  will  be  penalized  for 
an  omi.ssion — over  and  above  the  exist- 
ing penalty  for  fraudulent  omission — it 
provides  contractor  incentive  to  take  no 
chances,  to  estimate  only  on  things  he 
has  done  before,  things  where  he  can  be 
sure  of  his  facts.  This  may  protect  the 
taxpayer  against  an  occasional  extra 
cost,  but  it  will  be  murderous  to  prog- 
ress. If  this  type  of  thinking  had  been 
literally  applied  over  the  past  15  years, 
if  it  had  prevailed,  our  defense  might 
well  consist  of  B-29's  and  machineguns. 
Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois    [Mr.    ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can 
be  more  descriptive  of  the  New  Frontier 
policies   and   programs   than  the  front 
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pa:;e.  column  1.  story  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  that  the  city  of  New 
York  is  establishing  a  full-time  lobbyist 
cfTlre  in  Washington? 

This  office  will  be  manned  t'^mporanly 
b\  Bernard  J.  Rupiriori,  a.ssistant  to 
Mayor  Warner,  until  a  iiermanent.  full- 
time   lobbyist   and   staff   are   app>ointed 

According  to  the  Times  story  the  New 
York  City  mayor  i.s — and  I  read : 

■EatjiT  tn  hrive  ,t  ropro^e;  rnt:\o  deiilinz  ."".rjr'- 
liHiid  with  the  various  Frdoral  Departments 
;ind  .^>;oncle8  tf)  n-;.ike  sure  that  New  York  gets 
;uU  use  of  all  available  ;ci  vices  a:iU  ;i:irUci- 
pates  In  all  potentially  advantaRtyms  pro- 
};rain5.  esp<»ciaUy  ihcj.sc  iivwl-.  irii?  l.iijiuci.il 
assist,  uce. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  Mayor  Was;- 
r.i  r.  He  sres  'Ihf  handw  ritiiK!  on  tho 
wall."  Philadrlphia  and  San  Franci.'«co 
lia\t'  already  establishf^d  oflicos  here. 
Perhaps  our  Dt^mocral  mavor  of  Chi- 
capo  will  in  duo  course  do  hkewi.se, 

I  am  beint'  critical  of  the  New  Frontier 
policies  that  portend  the  end  of  autono- 
mous city  governments  in  the  Uiiited 
.'^tate.s. 

This  is  the  forebodm'.z  .'=<i5inificance  of 
the  propo.sed  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  this  morninc's  New  York 
Times  front  pace  story.  This  is  the 
response  to  the  New  Frontier's  clarion 
call:  •'Come  and  pet  it.  ' 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Speak'^r  uill  the 
t^entlfman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS  If  I  hav<  any  time  left 
in  the  1  minute. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tentlewoman  from  New  York  yield  1 
minute  additional  to  the  gentleman  from 

lliiliOtS? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  I  am  tilad  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois:. 
Mr.  Six»aker. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  S|>'^aker.  I  am  always  delifhled  to 
listen  to  the  obviously  objectiv.-.  broad, 
impfi-sonal.  and  non!)artJ.san  approach 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  The 
great  city  of  New  York  con.sistini'  as  it 
does  of  8  million  p(  ople  is  entiLled  to  do 
that  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  done  since  he  has  l>een  m 
office  and  that  which  a  iv:mbcr  of  otht^r 
Cities  liavc  dom-;  namely,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  legislative  piogiam  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  administration  is.  as 
u  has  been.  and.  a.s  it  will  continue  to 
be.  in  the  b»'st  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  .tlad  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  in  complete 
aRreemcnt  with  me.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  e(  ntlcman  fn..m 
Iiidiana  I  Mr.  Wilson  :. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiar.a  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Wish  tins  rule  couid  have  been 
amended  allowin.:  2  hours  of  uen<  ral  de- 
bate on  this  bill  instead  of  1  hour  becau.se 
I  realize  that  in  an  hours  time,  many 
of  us  are  not  goim;  to  have  the  time  to 
say  all  thai  we  would  like  to  .say.  My 
puipo.se  in  speakins  on  this  bill  has  to 
do  with  \\  holcsal'.'  waste  in  military  pro- 
curement, particularly  in  the  Buieau  of 
Ships  of  the  Navy  Department. 

I  have  an  ironclad  ca.se  a'-:ainst  them 
but  they  are  u.sing  every  tactic  and  evei-y 
devlco  to  try  and  squirm  out  of  it.  but 


I  hope  they  cannot  do  it.  If  they  do, 
it  is  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States 
who  is  going  to  be  the  loser  by  $1,300,000. 

I  want  to  bring  this  case  before  the 
Committee  this  afternoon,  and  when  I 
allowed  5  minutes  on  the  amendment.  I 
plan  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
extpnd  the  time  to  15  minutes  in  order 
to  more  fully  cover  my  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  will  turn  to  the 
CoNr,PES'=ioNAL  Record  for  Wednesday. 
Jun<-  6,  1962.  pa:;e  9888.  you  will  find  a 
resume  of  what  I  expect  to  discuss  here 
today 

I  know  you  are  all  interested  in  sret- 
lin?  the  greatest  mi'easre  out  of  the  tax- 
I'ayers"  dollar  whtn  it  comes  to  defer.** 
i  believe  if  we  can  do  away  with  some 
tif  thf  extrava.i'ance  and  waste  that  I 
shall  ix)!nt  out  we  can  save  the  taxpayers 
up  to  $12  billion  p>er  year  on  defense 
procurement  items 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker  I 
iiavo  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  tile  previous  question  on  tlie  res- 
oluti'.>n. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agret-d  to. 

A  motion  to  iocon.sider  was  laid  on  the 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
ihat  the  Hou.<;e  re.solve  itself  into  the 
Committed'  of  the  Wiiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5532  >  to  amend  the 
.Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947 

Tilt'  motion  was  a"reed  to. 

Accordin-^-ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  I'nion  for  the  con- 
.sideratinn  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5532.  with  Mr 
Landbcm  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  tiie  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

T;,e  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
uentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  HebertI 
u  ill  be  :  eco'-;n;/cd  for  30  minutes  and  the 
uL'iilleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Va.n 
Z.\NDT  ]  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
f:om  Loui.'  iana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  sucli  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  5532.  has 
for  its  cliief  purpo.se.  an  increase  in  com- 
j)pt!tive  purchasing. 

F'ii:t.  Section  'a'  of  this  bill  is  a 
restatement  of  the  congressional  policy 
that  advertl.sed  .sealed  bidding  .shall  be 
u.sed  as  a  matter  of  policy  for  Defense 
Department  purchasing  excepting  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  clearly  not 
adaptable.  This  bill  changes  the  !an- 
eup.ce  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the 
statement  of  this  policy.  Tliere  is  no 
disagreement  by  anyone,  with  this 
section. 

In  the  latest  6-month  reporting  period. 
87  percent  contract  dollars  were  han- 
dled by  negotiation.  But  since  the  legal 
authority  still  exists,  we  believe  it  should 
be  limited  and  restricted. 

Second.  Section  (b)  of  the  bill  limits 
the  authority  to  negotiate  contracts 
under  subsection  1  of  section  2304 '  a  ' ,  the 
national  emergency  authority  which  sus- 
pends other  limitations  in  the  Armed 
Services   Procurement    Act    of    1947    on 


negotiation,  upon  the  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  by  the  President. 

Such  an  emergency  was  declared  on 
December  16,  1950;  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  revoked. 

Until  1956.  all  negotiated  purchasing 
was  conducted  under  this  suspension  of 
the  act.  At  that  time,  92  percent  of  the 
purchasing  was  by  negotiated  procure- 
ment. As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  that 
practice  was  changed  somewhat. 

However,  only  13  percent  of  purchas- 
ing is  now  done  by  sealed  competitive 
bidding'.  Tliat  is  clearly  not  enough. 
Competition  must  be  increased;  ccm- 
pcLiiion  must  be  had  even  in  negotiated 
purchasing;  and  all  negotiated  purchas- 
ing mu.st  be  further  reduced. 

For  these  reasons,  section  'b^  of  ti.e 
bill  provides  that  the  Korean  riational 
emergency  proclamation  of  December  16. 
1950.  as  authority  for  procurement,  be 
terminated.  However,  this  bill  provides 
tliat  if  the  President  shall  declare  an- 
other national  emergency,  such  a  decla- 
ration would  suspend  the  act  for  a  full 
6-month  period. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  be- 
lieves tha  IS,  sufficient  time  and  enough 
flexibility  for  any  emergency  contracting 
and  retains  in  Congress  the  authority  to 
approve  another  national  emergency 
proclamation  which  suspends  the  limita- 
tions on  purchasing. 

Section  ic  of  the  bill:  In  the  course 
of  many  hearings  on  the  subject,  the 
committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  subsection  14  of  section  2304 ia> 
.sliould  be  limited.  This  section  is  an 
authorization  to  negotiate  where  there 
is  a  limited  time  for  performance  or 
where  a  large  initial  investment  is  re- 
quired. The  practice  in  using  this  au- 
thority lias  been  such  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  desirable  to  limit 
this  authority  to  those  cases  where  it  is 
determined  that,  to  do  otherwise,  would 
result  in  extra  costs  to  the  United  States. 

Section   (d'    of  the  bill: 

Since  section  (ai  of  the  bill  termi- 
nates the  negotiating  authority  which 
depends  on  the  emergency  proclama- 
tion, subsection  17 — where  othei-\vii>e 
authorized  by  law — has  been  extended 
in  the  bill  to  the  set-aside  programs  for 
small  bu.'=;iness,  for  labor  surplus  areas, 
and  to  disaster  areas,  so  that  contracts. 
within  ilie  categories  indicated,  can  be 
let  competitively. 

A  minority  of  three  members  of  the 
committee  object^s  to  this  provision- 
part  n  of  House  Report  No.  1638.  How- 
ever, these  three  membei-s  have  acreed. 
and  I  do  not  object,  to  amending  this 
section  of  this  bill,  by  a  provision,  that 
none  of  these  contracts  shall  be  awarded 
at  prices  higher  than  the  same  supply 
or  service  could  be  procured  otherwi.se. 
Therefore,  iio  premiiun  would  be  paid : 
but  the  concerns  within  each  identifi- 
able group  would  compete  and  have 
awards  made  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Such  a  pro\  ision  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  language  in  the  bill  as  prepared, 
because  this  was  a  provision  of  the  pro- 
curement  regulations. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
Department  has  not  followed  its  ou  ii 
regulations. 
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There  is  also  a  limitation  in  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1962,  section 
623  of  Public  Law  87-144  which  provides 
that  these  be  paid  in  such  cases. 

But.  if  it  will  set  at  rest  any  doubt, 
then  I  would  agree  that  the  limitation 
should  be  in  the  law. 

The  minority  amendment  follows  the 
language  of  the  procurement  regula- 
tions. 

Section  (e>  of  the  bill  defines  what 
actions  shall  constitute  a  negotiation. 
It  requires  that  there  be  discussions  be- 
tween bidder  and  Government  excepting 
in  those  limited  instances  where  it  would 
be  futile  to  have  discussions;  for  ex- 
ample, prices  fixed  by  ratemaking  au- 
thority or  where  there  is  an  established 
market,  as  in  foodstuffs. 

Section  (f)  of  the  bill  corrects  the 
numbering. 

Section  (g)  of  the  bill  relates  to  the 
so-called  incentive  profit  contract,  where 
the  profit  is  determined  by  formula.  In 
the  negotiations,  an  estimate  is  agreed 
upon  and  compared  with  a  final  actual 
cost.  The  difference  between  the  two 
sums — actual  cost  and  estimate — is  the 
sum  divided  usually  80  percent  to  Gov- 
eriiment  and  20  percent  to  the  con- 
tractor.   This  is  called  incentive  profit. 

Therefore,  the  higher  the  estimate 
in  negotiations,  the  greater  the  profit 
potential.  Complete  reliance  is  placed 
up>on  effective  negotiations  in  determin- 
ing the  estimate  which  is  the  upper  limit 
of  profit.  So  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
contractor  to  obtain  the  highest  possible 
estimate  in  negotiations. 

Most  of  the  contracts  which  have  been 
criticized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
were  criticized  because  of  inflated  esti- 
mates— either,  because  the  Government 
did  not  seek  to  learn  or  the  contractor 
did  not  give  his  actual  known  costs  in 
negotiations,  particularly  on  subcon- 
tractors' prices. 

This  section  of  the  bill  requires  that 
the  contractor  certify  in  writing  that  he 
has  honestly  stated  costs  known  to  him 
during  the  negotiations  to  determine 
the  estimate;  and  that,  before  final  pay- 
ment, the  items  in  this  certificate  be  re- 
viewed for  accuracy. 

All  the  bill  does,  in  fact,  is  to  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  negotiated  estimates 
and  require  that  the  incentive  profit  be 
determined  upon  actual  performance, 
and  not  on  padded  estimates. 

The  Department  of  Defense  objects 
to  this  section  because  it  says  it  is  doing 
this  same  thing  by  regulation.  The 
three  minority  members  object  because 
they,  too,  say  that  it  is  provided  for  by 
regulation. 

My  answer  to  the  minority  and  the 
Department  is  this:  I  have  agreed  with 
them  that  a  provision,  already  contained 
in  regulations  and  in  law,  requiring 
these  set-aside  contracts  be  awarded  at 
the  lowest  available  cost,  be  written  into 
this  bill.  I  have  done  so,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  either  regulation  or  law  has 
been  breached. 

But  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  reg- 
ulation requiring  a  certificate  of  ac- 
curate cost  data.  That  requirement  is 
a  product  of  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Special  Investigations  and  by 
the    full    committee.    It    was    incorpo- 


rated in  the  regulations  2  years  ago.  But 
the  Comptroller  General,  at  our  request. 
has  examined  the  performance  and  finds 
that  the  Air  Force  is  the  only  one  ob- 
serving the  regulation. 

Eighty-eight  of  the  Air  Force  contrac- 
tors have  filed  certificates;  but  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  half  the  contracts — 
121 — amounting  to  $253  million  are  not 
supported  by  these  certificates.  That 
warning  should  be  enouch.  Therefore, 
the  committee  proposes  that  the  require- 
ment be  made  law,  so  that  no  contract 
shall  be  without  it. 

Section  (h»  of  the  bill  requires  writ- 
ten findings  in  certain  cases  not  now 
covered  by  law. 

Section  <ii  permits  delegation  respon- 
sibility from  the  Secretary  to  subordi- 
nates on  research  and  development 
contracts  up  to  a  value  of  $100,000. 

I  pass  these  sections  without  elabora- 
tion because  they  are  largely  adminis- 
trative, and  have  for  their  purpose  an 
increase  in  competition  by  limiting  the 
uses  of  negotiating  authority. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
these  changes— which  are  a  minimum — 
will  give  greater  emphasis  to.  and  accel- 
erate the  use  of  sealed  competitive  bid- 
ding as  well  as  add  safeguards  on  ne- 
gotiated bidding. 

There  is  one  further  thing  to  mention 
about  this  bill.  As  it  is  written  here,  this 
bill  also  passed  without  amendment  or 
dissent  on  June  14,  1960,  in  the  86th 
Congress,  with  a  unanimous  report  of 
the  committee. 

A  similar  bill,  though  not  quite  as 
broad,  passed  in  the  85th  Congress  347 
to  2. 

This  bill  as  it  is  drawn  is  the  product 
of  extensive  hearings  by  three  different 
subcommittees  and  the  full  committee 
over  a  long  period. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  am  happy  that  the 
gentleman  has  brought  up  the  matter 
of  the  Navy's  failure  to  take  proper  care 
in  these  matters  because  my  colleague 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  the  rule  pointed 
out  a  situation  that  exists  where  the 
Navy  is  attempting  to  turn  down  a  bid 
by  an  Indiana  firm  where  the  Indiana 
firm  bid  is  34  percent  less  than  the  bid 
that  the  Navy  wants  to  accept.  The 
Navy  is  using  great  pressure  and  persua- 
sion to  try  to  get  the  Indiana  firm  to 
withdraw  their  bid.  I  intend  to  bring 
that  matter  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  his  special 
investigating  committee.  I  think  the 
Navy  even  attempted  to  keep  the  Indi- 
ana firm  from  bidding,  well  points  out 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation,  also, 
the  necessity  for  going  further. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  brought  this  legi-sla- 
tion  before  us  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late him.  And  also,  if  my  understanding 
of  it  is  correct,  I  believe  there  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter that  was  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana    [Mr.  Wilson!. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  knows  he  contributed  much  to 
the    Committee    on    Investigations    in 


other  years  and  that  the  latchstring  is 
always  out. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  know  that,  and  we  will 
briim  that  detail  to  the  attention  of  your 
subconxmittee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  "We  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  detail. 

In  further  reference  to  the  matter 
mentioned  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  in  connection  with  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  depressed  areas,  this 
merely  repeats  or  emphasizes  what  is 
already  a  regulation.  However,  the 
matter  to  which  the  minority  of  only  3 
out  of  37  objected  to  in  this  particular 
instance  will  be  amended,  and  the  com- 
mittee V.1II  accept  the  amendment  to  be 
oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  i  Mr.  OsmersI  as  I  understand, 
which  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
minority,  and  erases  the  concern  of 
the  minority  in  this  particular  instance. 

Now.  I.  on  my  own.  shall  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  which 
-Strikes  out  sole  source  procurement, 
which  I  consider  the  very  heart  of  this 
bill  Under  existinu;  law  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  the  risht  of  examina- 
tion in  competitive  bids  as  to  all  the  facts 
and  to  make  a  determination.  However, 
the  Comptroller  General  cannot,  in  ne- 
gotiated contracts,  go  beyond  or  behind 
the  decision  of  the  Department  to  make 
available  to  itself  one  of  the  exceptions 
which  is  available  in  negotiated  con- 
tracts. This  particular  situation  was 
focu.sed  on  very  sharply  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Investigations  where- 
by we  now  have  a  single-source  procure- 
ment for  the  113  personnel  carrier,  and 
one  manufacturer,  which  would  not  be 
present  today  if  the  General  Accounting 
Ofncer  and  the  Comptroller  General  had 
been  allowed  to  go  behind  the  reason  for 
the  deci.sion.  Wc  would  have  more  than 
one  .source  instead  of  a  sint;le  contractor. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
feature.s  of  the  bill  and  it  comes  here 
with  the  backing  of  the  hearings  for 
months,  in  fact  for  two  or  three  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  in  this  particular  area, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Now.  the  overall  picture  is  simply  what 
I  have  stated.  There  is  no  magic  in 
this.  There  is  no  secret  in  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  mysterious.  It  is  just 
a  simple  reaffirmation  of  this  body  in  its 
belief  in  competitive  bidding,  in  the  sys- 
tem that  the  American  people  have  grown 
up  to  know,  to  give  to  the  lowest  bidder 
the  contract,  to  give  to  the  lowest  bidder 
the  right  to  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  assure  that  the  competitive 
mechaiiKsm  will  be  used  not  in  part  but 
in  the  fullest  and  that  the  American 
public  and  the  taxpayer  him.sclf  will  ul- 
timately benefit  by  this  method  of  op- 
eration. 

Now.  I  ask  favorable  consideration  of 
the  legislation,  I  think  I  have  given  it 
its  broad  views.  No  purpose  will  be 
served  in  going  into  detail  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  the  House  does 
reaffirm  the  position  it  has  taken  on 
two  previous  occasions,  in  two  or  three 
previous  Congresses,  and  that  we  will 
be  persuasive  enough  after  the  reaffirma- 
tion by  this  House  to  persuade  the  other 
body  that  this  is  not  only  good  legisla- 
tion but  needed  legislation. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  repeat  the  care- 
ful analysis  and  explanation  of  the  bill 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HrBERTl.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  in  the  la.st  Congress  without  dis- 
sent.   I  believe  it  should  be  passed  now. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  restore 
the  rule  of  law  and  g(  t  more  competition 
and  better  prices  in  our  vast  defense 
procurement  program  for  hardware  and 
services.  It  is  an  Important  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress. 

Year  after  year,  hearings  have  been 
held  by  our  committee  and  discu.5.sions 
had  with  the  Comptroller  General  and 
with  the  Military  Establishment,  all 
l(K)king  toward  improvement  in  pro- 
curement. 

This  bill  puts  into  law  some  of  the 
best  of  the  armed  services  procurement 
regulations:  and  it  puts  them  into  law 
bccau.se  experience  proves  that  they  must 
be  made  law.  They  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed as  well  as  they  should  hav^  been. 

We  must  protect  the  .'^et-aside  pro- 
pram  for  .sm.ill  business  and  the  other 
set-aside  pros,'rams;  and  we  must  do  it 
in  conformity  with  the  practice;  which 
is  that  these  goods  be  obtained  at  the 
best  obtainable  competitive  prices  and 
at  no  premium  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Thu.s  while  broadening  the  ba.se  for 
participants  in  the  procurement  pro- 
pram,  we.  nevertheless,  do  not  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Government  For  the 
first  time,  these  programs  will  not  have 
to  rely  upon  the  tenuous  basis  of  the 
continued  existence  0:  the  Korean  na- 
tional emergency  as  their  authority 
Moreover,  this  bill  removes  any  doubt 
about  the  lepality  of  that  process. 

The  bill  provides,  sjjecifically,  an  as- 
surance to  contractors  that  in  nego- 
tiated procurement,  which  represents 
the  bulk  of  the  procurement,  there  will 
be  safeguards  for  the  contractor  .so  that 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing his  proposals  and  of  being  allowed 
to  actually   participate  in  negotiations. 

We  do  this  by  law.  in  this  bill,  so 
that  once  and  for  all.  all  responsive 
suppliers  to  the  United  States  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
purchasing  program  when  they  are 
qualified  and  their  prices  are  competi- 
tive. 

The  bill  provides,  also,  that  in  sole 
source  procurement  where  only  one  con- 
tractor is  dealt  with,  that  the  authority 
to  negotiate  in  such  cases  shall  be 
limited  to  cases  in  which  the  time 
urgency  for  the  purchase  or  the  capital 
investment  required  would  be  such  that 
to  deal  with  other  than  a  selected  con- 
tractor would  cost  more  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  tightened  this  pro- 
VLsion  in  the  Procurement  Act  to  make 
additional  cost  to  the  United  States  the 
measure  by  which  this  authority  may  be 
used. 

Now,  I  make  particular  reference  to 
section  fg)  of  the  bill  which  has  been  so 
fully  explained.  Negotiations  should  be 
conducted  on  facts  so  far  as  the  facts 
are  known  at  the  time  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

This  bill  merely  requires  that  known 
costs  be  certified  to  so  that  premium 


profits  will  not  be  paid  on  padded  esti- 
mates. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  will  provide 
a  real  incentive.  The  contractor's  earn- 
ings from  savings  can  be  seen  clearly 
and  ui^.mistakenly  and  then  his  reward 
will  be  paid  for  what  is  done. 

Now.  this  provision,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, was  put  in  the  regulation.s  at  the 
time  a  similar  bill  was  in  the  House  in 
the  lar.t  Congress.  But  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  the  regulation  has  not  been 
fully  complied  with.  It  is  much  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  allowed  to 
chance. 

Tlic  inceiUivc -profit-type  contract  ac- 
counted for  $2 '2  billion  in  contracts  in 
1961.  It  should  be  administered  by  law 
and  not  by  chance. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
larr-ely  administiative  but  they  have  for 
that  purpose,  putting  the  negotiated  pro- 
curements under  a  more  strict  rule.  I 
awrec  that  the  privilege  of  negotiation 
should  be  surrounded  with  every  possible 
safeguard  and  protection.  That  is  \.hat 
this  bill  piovides. 

The  subjects  which  the  bill  covers 
have  been  long  discussed,  thorous^hly 
aired,  and  considei-cd  by  subcommittees 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and,  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
House. 

I  thtref 01  c  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tlie 
gentleman   from   California    [Mr.   Gub- 
serI. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
dL.tuiguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
tl-.e  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HirtRT]  has  stated,  the  principal  objec- 
tion held  by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Osmers]  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall  J  who  have  joined  with  me  in  sub- 
mitting minority  views,  will  be  removed 
by  the  amendment  which  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  very  graciously 
agreed  to  accept,  and  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  our  ob- 
jection was  that  a  set-aside  for  a  small 
business  or  for  a  depressed  area  or  for  a 
disaster  area  would  not  be  at  the  lowest 
price  arrived  at  by  competition  as  is  now 
required  by  rulings  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  We  felt  if  we  were  to  set  aside 
defense  contracts  for  depressed  areas 
and  the  other  categories  mentioned  in 
the  bill  that,  certainly,  the  taxpayer 
should  be  protected  so  that  he  would  be 
charged  the  lowest  price  that  is  arrived 
at  by  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  proponents  of  competi- 
tive bidding  and  its  resultant  savings  to 
the  taxpayer.  I  am  sure  that  is  why  he 
has  agreed  to  accept  this  amendment. 
So,  with  this  acceptance,  the  great  bulk 
of  my  personal  opposition  to  this  bill  has 
evaporated,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose 
it.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  do  want 
to  raise  a  couple  of  points  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  consideration  to 
when  this  matter  is  considered  by  the 
other  body. 

First,  there  is  an  adverse  Defense  De- 
partment report  to  this  bill,  which  ap- 


pears on  page  7  of  the  committee  report. 
I  am  sure  the  other  body  will  take  this 
into  con.sidcration. 

Second,  I  have  very  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  advisability  of  putting  into  statu- 
tory law  a  provision  whereby  we  will  in- 
t;o:!i;ce  the  WPA  concept  into  defense 
i  rocurcmcnt.  Admittedly,  there  is  merit 
to  small  business  set-asides.  There  is 
merit  to  hclpmg  depressed  areas.  But. 
fraiikjy.  I  am  verj-  fearful  of  what  some 
of  these  burenus— and  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily mean  a  New  Frontier  bureau;  I  mean 
;:  1.-  '!  ureau  under  any  administration — 
c^n  do  when  you  give  them  the  liberty 
involved  in  a  bill  of  this  kind.  Let  me 
Lite  an  example: 

Mr.  Chainnan.  we  passed  an  area  re- 
d  veJopment  bill  not  too  long  ago.  San 
Benito  County,  in  my  district,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  25.000,  It  is  almost 
a  100-percent  agricultural  community. 
The  State  department  of  employment 
:\.:i  a  survey  in  July.  At  that  time  two 
canneries  in  the  county  were  very,  very 
busy,  Mv.ny  housewives  who  are  not  era- 
!  lo\eu  all  winter — and  who  do  not  seek 
winter  work — had  summer  jobs  at  the 
canneries. 

They  took  another  survey  in  December. 
The  fruit  was  not  in  season,  and  the 
canneries  closed  down,  as  they  always 
do  .'ro,  in  December,  when  previously 
V  e  had  thousands  of  jobs,  we  had  just 
100  or  so  jobs.  Because  of  the 
normal  decline  in  jobs  from  July  to  De- 
cember, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
declared  that  this  is  a  chronically  de- 
pressed area  with  persistently  high 
i':T»mnloyment. 

As  a  result,  farmers  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  u.'se  of  braceros  are  now  re- 
quired to  have  the  determination  of  need 
or  the  certification  of  those  braceros 
made  not  in  California,  but  in  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

To  carry  th?  storj-  a  little  bit  further, 
the  .<^ix  counties  adjoining  San  Benito 
County,  and  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
central  California,  which  are  not  de- 
pres.scd  but  which  fall  in  the  same  crop 
reporting  area,  aLso  have  come  under  the 
same  bureaucratic  rigmarole  in  order 
to  get  their  crops  harvested.  Thus  seven 
c?unties  are  affected  because  we  allow 
a  bureau,  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
stick  its  nose  into  the  local  business  cf 
one  county.  Now  as  a  result,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Hollister  are  frankly  trying  to  find  a 
way  by  which  they  can  be  declared  unde- 
pressed so  we  can  get  out  from  under 
the  control  of  a  Washington  bureau.  If 
ihoy  are  not  successful  and  the  crops 
which  provide  the  cannery  jobs  are  not 
harvested,  we  really  will  be  depressed; 
and  the  Labor  Department  will  have  put 
us  there. 

So  I  do  think,  in  closing,  that  v,e 
should  give  very  serious  thought  to  this 
day  in  and  day  out,  continual  grab  of 
power  by  the  Labor  Department  and 
other  departments  who  are  now  going  to 
determine  under  this  bill,  if  it  finally  be- 
comes law,  who  shall  get  defense  con- 
tracts, who  is  depressed,  who  needs  some- 
thing and  who  does  not  need  something. 
I  feel  that  we  should  go  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  competition,  as  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  we  ought  to 
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keep  this  within  the  Defense  Department 
and  not  bring  the  Labor  Department  into 
it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Addressing  myself 
here  to  the  point  of  set-aside,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment  it  will 
not  do  away  with  the  set-aside  to  small 
business,  it  will  simply  say  that  the  bid- 
ding will  take  place  among  those  areas 
who  are  in  the  set-aside. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  amendment  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  L  Mr.  Osmers  ] .  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  see  it.  It  will  merely  require 
that  any  award  to  small  business  or  a 
disaster  area  must  be  made  at  a  price 
not  higher  than  can  be  obtained  from 
other  sources;  so  it  does  not  remove  the 
set-Eiside,  it  merely  guarantees  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  to  the  taxpayers. 

Though  the  reservations  which  I  have 
given  today  are  major,  I  do  feel  that 
there  is  much  good  in  it  and  the  chair- 
man has  gone  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing my  objections.  I  have  no  intention 
of  opposing  this  bill  beyond  this  point, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
graciously  accepted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  more 
than  any  other  committee  of  the  House, 
has  maintained  a  nonpartisan  attitude  in 
the  consideration  of  legislation  dealing 
with  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Such 
is  usually  reported  unanimously  by  the 
committee  and  often  so  voted  by  the 
House. 

We  regret  that  the  circumstances  in- 
volving H.R.  5532  are  such  that  we  find 
it  necessary  to  break  precedent  by  filing 
a  minority  report.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
aware  of  previous  passage  by  this  body, 
and  failure  in  the  Senate  for  the  very 
reason  outlined  in  this  minority  report. 

However,  the  principle  involved  is  not 
related  directly  to  defense,  but  rather  to 
economic  issues  to  which  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  concur  in  the  committee 
report. 

The  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
later  will  eliminate  this  objection  en- 
tirely. Therefore,  I  will  join  the  chair- 
man in  support  of  the  bill. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  principle 
contained  in  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
subsection  2304ia)(17),  which  would 
permit  a  procurement  officer  to  ignore 
the  lowest  qualified  bid  and  permit  a 
contract  to  be  awarded  at  higher  cost  to 
firms  whose  work  would  be  performed 
in  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

When  the  Congress  is  appropriating 
funds  in  excess  of  $52  billion  a  year  for 
national  defense,  we  have  an  absolute  re- 
sponsibility to  the  taxpayer  to  see  that 


every  tax  dollar  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of 
defense.  The  public's  reaction  to  any 
unnecessary  increase  in  defense  costs  is 
swift  and  sure  as  evidenced  by  response 
to  the  labor  demands  which  slowed  down 
our  missile  base  preparations. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  elimi- 
natint^  waste  and  excess  coals,  this  pro- 
vision will  guarantee  more  waste  and 
higher  costs. 

We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
firms  and  employees  located  in  the  so- 
called  depressed  areas.  But  we  do  not 
think  these  problems  should  be  solved 
by  reckless  subsidies  which  force  a  higher 
cost  on  Government. 

If  we  approve  this  principle  we  are 
creating  a  vast  new  loophole  for  waste 
that  will  far  exceed  our  efforts  in  a 
previous  bill  'H-R.  10650 »  to  cut  down 
the  loss  from  tax  loophole.s. 

Once  we  recede  from  the  principle  of 
awarding  defense  contracts  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  we  open  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box  for  higher  Peder'Al  expendi- 
tures. Even  if  the  Government  were 
operating  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  we 
should  abhor  such  procedure.  But  with 
the  Federal  deficit  for  this  year  ex- 
pected to  be  as  much  as  $9  billion,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  we  would  endor.se 
practices  likely  to  increase  that  deficit 
Furthermore,  we  would  be  doing  the 
affected  communities  more  harm  than 
help.  If,  because  of  economic  factors, 
an  industry  is  unable  to  meet  competi- 
tion from  other  areas  let  us  not  pull  the 
wool  over  their  eyes  by  supc-'estinu  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  subsidize  the  difference. 
Sooner  or  later,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  correct  those  economic  factors  re- 
sponsible for  their  problems  and  Federal 
action  to  compensate  for  their  difficulties 
will  only  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning. 
They  cannot  rely  on  subsidized  defense 
contracts  forever.  Is  it  the  bu.^iness  of 
the  Federal  Governmpnt  to  redi.<^tribut'^ 
the  wealth? 

Furthermore,  let  us  a-s.<;ume  that  a 
company  which  submits  a  qualified  low 
bid  then  loses  a  contract  to  another  firm 
in  a  more  fortunate  or  should  we  say 
less  fortunate  geographic  location 
What  happens  to  the  company  which 
submitted  the  low  bid  and  lost?  Must 
it  then  lay  off  employees  until  the  day 
when  it  too  is  located  in  a  depressed 
area? 

Does  the  management  tell  its  em- 
ployees and  its  community  that.  "We 
had  the  low  bid,  but  that  didn't  matter: 
we  weren't  depressed  "? 

Recently  the  President  charged  that 
the  increase  in  steel  prices  would  add  a 
billion  dollars  to  our  Nation's  defense 
bill,  although  he  was  later  corrected  by 
the  steel  industry  which  pointed  out  that 
based  on  current  estimates  his  fissures 
were  about  $900  million  out  of  line. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  provision  in  H.R.  5532  could  make 
the  steel  cost  increase  look  insignificant. 
We  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
reject  this  clear  example  of  lack  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinauished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
discussing  this  bill,  I  want  publicly  and 
for  the  record  to  compliment  the  sub- 
committee to  which  matters  relating  to 
contracts  and  procurement  are  referred. 
It  is  known  as  the  Hubert  subcommittee. 
It  consists  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert  J  as 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hardy  I,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  KitchinI,  and  on 
the  minority  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Gavin  1  and 
the  ^'entleman  from  Oregon   I  Mr.  Nor- 

BI.AD  I. 

It  is  assi.sted  in  reaching  its  conclusions 
and  investigations  by  one  of  the  mo.st 
out.standme,  loyal  counselors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  John  J.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cu.ss  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  They 
have  been  ably  explained  by  the  f;entle- 
man  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert  I.    But 

1  do  want  to  lay  emphasis  on  one  of  its 
most  important  provisions.  This  pro- 
vision deals  with  the  incentive-type  con- 
tract and  prevents  profits  beinp  paid  for 
artificial  savings. 

This  bill  provides: 

(f)  No  contracts  sh;ill  be  negotliited  un- 
der this  title  containing  a  prufil  formula  that 
would  allow  the  contractor  Increased  fees  cr 
profits  for  co.st  reductions  or  target  cost  un- 
derruns,  unless  the  contractor  shall  have 
certified  that  tlie  cost  data  he  submitted  In 
negotiations  for  the  fixing  of  the  target  cost 
or  price  was  current,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete; and  such  contracts  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  target  cost  or  price  shnll 
be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  sums  by  which  it 
may  be  found  after  audit  that  the  target 
cost  or  price  may  have  been  lncrea.sod  fi.s  a 
result  of  any  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  non- 
current  data. 

This  provision  i.s  the  product  of  ex- 
perience. It  was  developed  as  a  result 
of  our  studies  and  inquiries — by  our  sub- 
committees and  the  full  committee. 

In  fact,  a  provision  for  a  certificate 
of  accurate  costs  was  put  in  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations  after 
our  hearings.     It  has  been  there  for  over 

2  years. 

That  requirement  is  .set  out  in  section 
3-807  3  and  the  form  of  the  certificate  is 
prescribed  in  .section  3-807  7. 

I  submit  that  if  it  is  good  regulation,  it 
will  be  good  law. 

The  rea.son  for  putting  thi.s  provision 
in  the  law  is  to  have  the  requirement 
followed. 

When  It  is  law.  no  contract  will  be 
enforcible  without  it.  Tliat  is  the  point 
to  which  we  have  come  today. 

This  is  the  .same  provision  passed  in 
the  House  without  dissent  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Let  me  explain  the  purpose  for  which 
this  provision  is  sought. 

Under  the  law.  the  Militai-y  Establish- 
ment can  enter  into  any  type  of  con- 
tract— except  a  cost-plus-percentage-of- 
cost-type  contract — which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Departments  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  types 
of  contracts  develojjed,  which  I  need  not 
di.scuss  here  in  full.  But  among  them  is 
one  in  which  the  final  profit  is  fixed  by 
a  fonnula.  It  is  called  an  incentive- 
profit  contract. 
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It  is  designed  to  achieve  cost  reduc- 
tions and  produce  efficiency  by  offering 
to  share  savings  with  the  contractor. 

Now  it  is  to  the  method  by  which  these 
savings  are  determined  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  is  directed;  and  it  is  to 
the  practices  by  which  the  formula  has 
been  abused,  that  we  are  looking. 

These  incentive  contracts  as  they  are 
called,  are  negotiated  between  contrac- 
tor and  Government. 

The  parties  sit  down  and,  literally,  try 
to  outguess  each  other  on  what  the  final 
costs  will  be. 

That  guess  is  called  an  estimate  or 
target  price.  It  is  put  down  as  a  number 
of  dollars. 

After  the  contract  is  completed,  the 
actual  costs  are  matched  against  this 
target  price  guess. 

The  actual  costs  are  subtracted  from 
the  target  guess  and  the  difference  is 
said  to  be  saving,  to  be  divided  between 
contractor  and  Government,  usually  20 
percent  to  the  contractor  and  80  percent 
t-o  the  Government. 

Of  course,  if  the  target  price  is  ex- 
ceeded, contractor  and  Government 
share  this  excess:  but  that  just  never 
seems  to  happen. 

It  does  not  take  very  much  imagina- 
tion to  discover  that  the  higher  the  esti- 
mated target  price  is  negotiated,  the 
greater  the  possibility  that  actual  costs 
will  be  less  than  the  estimate. 

Now  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  contract  formula 
IS  designed. 

Everyone  wants  cost  reduction. 
I  for  one  do  not  object  to  paying  for 
what  I  get;  nor  to  paying  a  profit  for 
good  performance. 

But  T  do  not  believe  in  the  Govern- 
ment having  to  pay  for  being  out- 
guessed, or  perhaps  I  should  say  out- 
maneuvered  in  negotiations  simply  by 
having  actual  costs  known  to  the  "con- 
tractor at  the  time  of  the  negotiations, 
withheld  from  the  Government  negotia- 
tors. 

This  provision  is  just  a  ti-uth -in -ne- 
gotiating certificate  It  will  put  the  in- 
centive profit  where  it  belongs:  that  is, 
on  demonstrated  performance  of  the 
work  and  not  by  deception  in  negotia- 
tions. 

Usually  half  the  costs  discussed  in 
negotiations  represent  purchases  to  be 
made  from  other  contractors  Surely 
the  known  costs  of  these  articles  should 
be  disclosed  in  negotiations 

However,  we  have  hundreds  of  in- 
stances where  these  prices  have  been 
withheld.  This  provision  would  prevent 
that  from  occurring. 

There  should  be  differences  in  the 
inofit  allowed  a  contractor  for  the  dif- 
ferent  types  of  service  he  performs. 

For  example:  when  he  only  makes 
purchases  of  components  from  subcon- 
tractors; and  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in 
piling  an  incentive  bonus  on  top  of  those 
actual  costs. 

Without  the  information  given  in  this 
I)ropo.sed  certificate  and  audited  before 
final  payment,  thiat  does  happen.  We 
must  stop  it. 

Where  a  contractor  knows  his  costs 
from  having  performed  similar  work — 
and  he  alone  knows  what  his  books  show 
to  be  the  cost^ — he  ought  not  be  permitted 


to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Gov- 
ernment negotiators  by  withholding  that 
information. 

When  there  is  real  truth  in  negotia- 
tions, then  the  savings  will  in  fact  be 
reductions  in  costs  and  other  efficiencies 
in  the  performance  of  the  contract — 
and  we  will  have  achieved  the  real  pur- 
pose of  incentive  profit,  by  performance 
and  not  by  outguessing. 

We  have  had  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee and  our  subcommittees  ovc  218  con- 
tracts amounting  to  over  $8,800  million. 
In  only  two  instances  did  the  actual 
costs  exceed  these  estimates;  one  over- 
run was  $87,000.  and  another  was  $54,000. 
I  hardly  call  that  a  record  of  risk 
taken  by  the  contractors. 

I  think  this  record  proves  the  need  for 
this  particular  provision. 

Remember.  I  am  only  talking  about 
extra  profit  to  be  allowed  for  superior 
performance. 

It  turns  out  in  many  instances  we  only 
bought  a  superior  guess. 

That  is  the  burden  of  nearly  every  re- 
port that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  presented  to  Congress  over  these  last 
few  years. 

Congress  must  do  something  about  it. 
Let  there  be  a  real  incentive  to  reduce 
costs  in  performance  and  not  to  boost 
estimates  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Now  I  know  that  some  may  say  that 
the  Department  has  a  requirement  for 
this  provision  in  its  regulations  and  that 
a  law  is  not  needed.  Let  me  just  make 
these  observations.  The  regulations 
were  made  up  after  a  bill  containing  this 
provision  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress. 

This  year  we  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  make  a  check  on  what 
the  departments  were  doing  atwut  the 
regulation. 

Now  listen  to  these  figures:  Of  364 
prime  contracts  entered  into  since  the 
regulations  were  adopted.  121  of  them 
having  a  total  value  of  $253  million  had 
no  certified  cost  data  as  the  regulations 
require 

Tlie  Air  Force  had  88  contracts  in 
which  all  certificates  were  in  order.  The 
.^rmy  had  67  contracts  and  the  Navy  54 
contracts  on  which  there  were  no  cer- 
tificates. 

Eighty-seven  million  dollars  in  sub- 
contracts were  reviewed  where  certifi- 
cates are  required,  206  subcontracts  in 
all.  Of  these,  5  Army.  86  Navy,  and  56 
Air  Force  contracts  for  $47  million  had 
no  certificates.  Seventeen  months  after 
the  regulation  was  issued,  one  ordnance 
district  had  not  even  advised  its  con- 
tractors of  the  requirement. 

The  time  has  come  to  act.  If  this 
provision  is  law.  then  it  must  be  com- 
plied with. 

In  .some  53  contracts  reviewed  in  de- 
tail by  Mi-.  Hebert's  subcommittee  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  we  found 
that  the  prices  had  been  artificially 
boosted  by  over  $60  million,  merely  by 
withholding  data  at  the  negotiating 
table;  that  is,  by  boosting  the  estimates 
on  which  the  incentive  profit  was  de- 
termined. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  the  House  that 
by  staying  on  top  of  that  situation,  al- 
most all  of  that  money  has  been  re- 
covered.   But  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 


must  have  got  away  because  we  do  not 
have  the  time  or  capacity  to  review  all 
of  these  contracts. 

So  I  say,  let  us  close  the  door  on  this 
loophole  once  and  for  all. 

As  I  have  told  you  in  the  beginning, 
I  would  not  dwell  on  all  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  That  has  been  done  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  He- 
bert]. 

The  facts  which  prompted  the  deci- 
sion to  write  this  bill  were  heard  by  his 
subcommittee  and  another  subcommit- 
tee which  I  hetwled.  They  have  all  been 
made  public  as  are  all  other  proceedings 
of  the  committee  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
tighten  up  negotiated  procurement, 
where  it  can  be  done,  without  harm  to 
the  procurement  process. 

We  have  provided  for  proper  partici- 
pation by  small  businessmen;  and  we 
require  that  the  large  contractors  con- 
form to  minimum  standards  of  good 
conduct  in  negotiating  with  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  restricted  the  use  of 
negotiated  procurement  by  limiting  its 
use  to  the  cases  in  which  Congress, 
nevertheless,  has  recognized  and  author- 
ized negotiation.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  have  not  discussed  in  detail, 
are  all  directed  toward  that  end. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  puts  into  law 
what  we  need  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractors.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  for  it. 

The  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  took  an  ap- 
peal from  a  Renegotiation  Board  assess- 
ment of  excessive  profits  of  $10  million 
for  1952  and  after  a  whole  new  trial  m 
January  1962,  the  Tax  Court  raised  the 
assessment  to  $13  million.  In  doing  so, 
the  Tax  Court  commented : 

Eighty-eight  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
the  profit  [ol  the  company  in  1962 1  were 
derived  from  the  p>erformance  of  incentive 
contract.8 

The  court  said  Boeing  "received  a 
fixed  and  unchangeable  percentage  fee 
applied  to  a  firm  target  cost  negotiated." 
The  court  declared  that  only  when  the 
profit  rate  factor  is  applied  to  actual 
cost,  and  the  firm  target-cost  estimate 
is  used  as  a  measure  for  under-  or  over- 
runs, does  the  contract  provide  any  in- 
centive to  lessen  actual  cost.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  bill  does.  It  requires 
the  use  of  actual  known  costs  when 
making  up  the  target  or  estimated  total 
cost. 

The  court  further  said  that  Boeing's 
function  with  respect  to  the  production 
of  ail-planes  was  to  some  extent  that  of 
a  manager  and  not  a  manufacturer,  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  Govern- 
ment-furnished property  and  the  prog- 
ress payments  of  both  costs  and  prof.ts 
made  by  the  Government  over  tlie  pe- 
riod of  performance  of  the  contract. 
The  payments,  the  court  said,  were 
loans. 

I  refer  this  case  to  indicate  to  you  the 
careful  scrutiny  that  Congress  must  give 
to  the  use  of  incentive-type  contracting. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  inject 
some  truth  and  facts  into  negotiating 
for  the  incentive  bonus  and  to  stop  pay- 
ment of  incentive  profits  on  actual  costs, 
kno'vn  at  the  time  of  negotiations. 
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This  bill  requires  isolation  of  the  cer- 
tain costs  from  the  uncertain  costs,  con- 
centrating the  contractor's  efforts,  if  he 
wants  to  obtain  an  incentive  bonus,  upon 
reducing  the  uncertain  cost  items,  dur- 
ing performance  of  his  contract. 

That  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Boeing 
case.  It  is  the  same  lesson  spelled  out 
in  most  of  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  which  have  been  considered  by 
our  committee. 

It  is  the  reason  why  we  propose,  by  the 
means  of  a  certification  of  actual  known 
costs,  to  eliminate  padded  estimates  in 
this  complicated  plan,  of  formula  versus 
fact,  of  estimate  versus  actual  cost  in 
measuring  profits. 

Ill  the  53  contract  overcharges  in 
Navy  and  Air  Force  contracts  reported 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
heard  by  the  committee,  a  total  over- 
charge of  $63,800,000  was  disclosed. 

There  has  been  recovered  to  date 
$47,955,000. 

The  unrecovered  balance  as  of  this 
date  is  $15,845,000. 

In  two  recoveries,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  required  to  accomplish  the 
result. 

The  balance  is  being  worked  on  by  the 
committee,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  the  departments  concerned. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  very  much  interested  in  what 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HebertI,  is 
trying  to  do  to  stretch  the  defense  dol- 
lar a  little  further,  especially  on  that 
phase  of  military  procurement  known  as 
the  sole-source  or  negotiated  contract. 

My  purpose  here  this  afternoon  is  to 
commend  him  for  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  I  intend  to  sup- 
port to  the  limit  of  my  capabilities.  My 
study  of  this  matter  over  the  past  15 
months  has  convinced  me  that  just  such 
an  amendment  is  needed.  My  work 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
proven  to  me  that  this  agency  should  be 
given  the  power  to  approve  such  sole- 
source  or  negotiated  awards  by  the  mili- 
tary. I  have  had  excellent  cooperation 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  his  excellent  staff, 
in  preparing  studies  of  several  dozen 
sole-source  or  negotiated  awards.  With- 
out his  help  and  the  help  of  his  staff,  I 
would  have  been  unable  to  vmcover  the 
evidence  I  now  have  in  my  possession 
which  proves  that  up  to  one-third  of 
every  defense  dollar  we  spend  is  wasted 
through  sole-source  and  negotiated 
procurements 

I  intend  to  discuss  just  one  case  in 
rather  general  terms  here  today.  But 
let  me  tell  you.  I  have  documentation  of 
many  other  cases  and  in  every  one  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  has  been  thrown 
around  loosely  and  wasted.  In  many  I 
have  found  outright  examples  of  duplic- 
ity on  the  part  of  Government  civil 
servants,  especially  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and,  indeed,  in  some  I  have  found 
evidence  of  profiteering  on  the  part  of 
American  industry. 

So.  although  I  will  discuss  just  one 
case.  I  wish  you  to  know  there  are  more. 
I  hope  this  amendment  passes  by  unani- 


mous consent  and  goes  to  the  floor  as  a 
part  of  this  military  procurement  bill. 
I  hope  the  bill  itself  passes  unanimously 
and  I  intend  to  work  toward  that  end. 
But,  even  if  this  amendment  is  passed, 
even  if  it  becomes  law,  I  do  not  intend  to 
rest.  I  intend  to  spell  out  graphic  ex- 
amples of  waste  and  profligacy  on  the 
part  of  naval  procurement  officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  15  months 
I  have  been  making  a  detailed  study  into 
the  procurement  methods  of  the  Defen.se 
Department.  I  have  looked  into  .scores 
of  cases  and  have  studied  the  pattern 
of  procurement  procedures  in  various 
branches  of  the  service. 

The  discoveries  I  have  made  and  the 
information  I  have  uncovered  are  shock- 
ing to  say  the  least.  If  an  unprejudiced 
committee  can  be  authorized  to  make  a 
full-scale  investigation,  it  will  find  a 
scandal  in  military  procurement  that 
will  make  Teapot  Dome  look  like  a  ladies' 
tea  party. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Jo-seph  Campbell,  and  his  fine  staff 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
their  cooperation  in  my  study.  There 
are  others  whom  I  would  like  to  thank 
for  assisting  me  in  documenting  vari- 
ous case  histories.  Their  assistance  has 
been  invaluable,  and  now,  although  all 
the  facts  are  not  in,  the  conclusions  are. 
for  the  most  part,  formed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  our  defense 
equipment  is  procured  throujih  .sole- 
source  or  negotiated  methods.  This 
means  simply  that  someone  iia  a  branch 
of.  say.  the  Navy  Depai-tment,  deter- 
mines that  for  some  reason  or  another 
only  one  company  is  to  be  allowed  to 
make  needed  equipment.  In  many  cases 
no  other  company  is  allowed  to  bid.  The 
favored  company  submits  its  bid,  ne- 
gotiates with  the  civil  servant  responsi- 
ble for  the  contract,  and  gets  the  award. 

The  effect  of  this  sole-source  or  ne- 
gotiated award  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
disastrous  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
My  investigation  has  disclosed  that  due 
to  this  tactic,  approximately  30  percent 
of  our  defense  procurement  funds  are 
being  squandered  and  wasted. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen  duruig  the 
next  fiscal  year,  approximately  $12  to 
$15  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  will  go 
down  the  drain.  This  is  a  disastrous 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  funds,  but  it 
has  been  going  on  for  years  and  is  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  I  have  docu- 
mentation in  my  files,  built  up  during 
my  study,  that  proves  the  inefficiency, 
impropriety,  and  lack  of  foresight  of 
this  sole -source  method. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  sole-source 
and  negotiated  procurements  is  justi- 
fied for  reasons  of  emergency  or  urgency. 
The  excuse  that  is  given  is,  "we  must 
have  it,  and  we  must  have  it  now.  ' 
Using  reasons  of  national  defense  ur- 
gency, the  department  involved  shuts 
out  all  competition,  awards  the  contract 
as  it  sees  fit,  and  inevitably  wastes  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  procurement  mechanism  of  the 
various  departments  is  such  that  officials 
involved  can  weed  out  all  competition 
except  desired  sole-source  manufac- 
turers. 


In  conducting  my  15-month  study,  I 
concentrated  on  one  area  of  the  Defense 
Department — the  Navy  Department.  I 
asked  specific  questions  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  various  Navy  pro- 
curement transactions.  I  was  given 
specific  an.swers.  When  woven  into  a 
full  story,  they  paint  for  me  as  they 
would  pa.nt  for  you  a  picture  of  gross 
wa'^te  of  taxpayers'  money,  almost  un- 
believable mi.smanagement,  and  possible 
duplicity  on  the  part  of  Government 
appointees. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  con- 
fu-se  you  with  a  recital  of  all  the  ca.ses  I 
liave  documented.  My  files  .speak  for 
tliem.selves.  The  questions  are  written : 
the  answers  are  written.  The  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  are  as  easily  reached 
as  they  are  damning. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  about  one  particular 
case  I  have  stated  exactly  what  I  ex- 
pected to  happen  in  this  case.  It  has 
happened  in  just  that  way,  and  I  want 
to  call  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  There  are  more.  Some  are 
even  more  sei'ious.    This  is  just  one. 

The  ca.<^e  I  wish  to  describe  Is  that  of 
the  AN  PRC  41  radio  set— a  portable 
UHF  radio  that  is  to  be  used,  I  am  told. 
ijy  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy  De- 
partment proposed  to  buy  this  equip- 
ment under  a  sole-source  agreement 
v.ith  a  firm  I  shall  call.  Company  A. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a 
justification  for  what  is  known  as  a 
determination  and  finding  of  a  sole- 
source  requirement.  This  order  was 
•signed  on  March  22,  1962.  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Na\-y  Kenneth  M.  BeLieu. 
who  certified  that  the  property  was 
needed  so  urgently  that  "procurement 
by  advertising  and  competitive  bid  will 
unduly  delay  procurement."  For  that 
reason  it  was  decided  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  only  Company  A  would 
be  allowed  to  bid  on  the  AN  PRC  41. 

In  making  that  decision,  however,  the 
Navy  Department  was  also  bound  by  a 
Navy  policy  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  on  April  14,  1959. 
That  policy  provides  that  even  though 
the  determination  and  findings  specifi- 
cally state  that  only  certain  companies 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  meet  requirc- 
menus,  other  companies  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  bidding.  Consequently,  we 
now  give  a  request  for  proposal  to  any 
company  in  the  industry. 

In  other  words,  American  industry  is 
allowed  to  compete  even  if  there  is  a 
determination  and  finding  of  sole  source. 
That  is  what  the  Navy  Department  pol- 
icy says,  is  it  not? 

As  you  are  going  to  learn,  what  the 
Navy  Department  says  and  what  the 
Navy  Department  does  are  two  different 
things,  because  on  April  5,  1962,  a  repu- 
table manufacturer — one  of  the  finest 
electronics  firms  in  the  world — was  de- 
nied a  request  for  proposal.  D.  E. 
Weatherly.  Acting  Director,  Contract  Di- 
vision. Bureau  of  Ships,  denied  the  com- 
pany a  chance  to  bid.  His  reason  was 
that  drawings  of  the  equipment  were 
not  available.  Why  were  they  not  avail- 
able? Because,  as  my  evidence  shows, 
the  Navy  Department  paid  almost  $1 
million  to  Company  A  to  develop  this 
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radio  and  then  told  the  developer  not 
to  send  the  plans  for  it.  This  action  was 
justified  by  a  Navy  Department  indi- 
vidual identified  as  H.  Mullally  and  an- 
other named  S.  D.  Keim. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  Navy 
policy  means  what  it  says,  I  asked  this 
.same  highly  regarded  firm  that  was  de- 
nied a  chance  to  bid  to  prepare  a  pro- 
jxisal  on  this  radio  set.  Company  B. 
as  I  shall  call  this  firm,  is  a  solid  elec- 
tronics manufacturer  with  a  $100  million 
backlog  of  business  and  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  performance  in  past  con- 
tracts, military  and  domestic.  I  secured 
technical  information  for  company  B 
that  was  available  to  any  other  com- 
panies interested  in  the  radio  set.  In 
doing  this.  I  mi(?ht  interject,  I  found  that 
the  Navy  Depaitment  paid  $1  million  for 
the  development  of  the  AN  PRC  41. 
which  was  already  40-percent  developed 
under  another  expensive  research  and 
development  for  a  radio  identified  as  the 
AN  ARC  51. 

At  the  same  time.  I  requested  the 
Navy  Department  to  delay  any  award  of 
contract  for  this  radio  until  I  could  com- 
plete my  study,  and  it  did  so. 

On  May  21.  1962.1  madea  written  pres- 
entation to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred 
Korth,  in  which  I  reviewed  in  general 
terms  the  findings  of  my  15-month 
study.  I  also  reviewed  with  particular 
detail  the  AN  PRC  41  procurement, 
pointing  out  how  stated  Navy  policy  had 
been  subverted  and  how  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  American  taxpayer  was  pay- 
ing dearly  in  these  sole-source  actions. 

I  also  included  in  my  presentation  to 
Secretary  Korth  the  proposal  of  com- 
pany B.  the  reputable  firm  I  had  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  bid  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  radio  set.  It  was 
complete  down  to  the  price  of  every  bolt 
and  nut  and  was  a  perfect  presentation 
In  every  manner.  It  stood  on  its  own 
merits. 

On  May  11.  1962.  I  requested  that  the 
Comptroller  General  take  cognizance  of 
the  company  A  bid  and  determine  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  this  sole-source 
action.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  know  the  amount  of  the 
company  A  bid.  but  wanted  a  third  party 
to  have  full  particulars.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  any  shenanigans  by  anyone 
in  the  Navy  Department  with  the  orig- 
inal company  A  bid.  It  may  sound  like 
I  distrust  some  Navy  personnel,  but  my 
15-month  study  has  convinced  me  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  trying  to  get 
a  fair  treatment  of  any  case. 

When  my  presentation  was  given  to  an 
aid  of  Secretary  Korth,  I  requested 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  have 
two  representatives  there  to  observe  the 
action.  At  the  same  time.  I  also  re- 
quested to  then  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
proposal  of  company  A  to  see  just  how 
the  cost  of  producing  these  radios  dif- 
fered from  the  proposal  of  company  B. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  company  A  bid, 
I  checked  it  with  the  company  B  bid. 
which  I  had  had  prepared,  and  found 
that  the  company  B  bid.  the  firm  in 
my  district,  was  34  percent  lower  than 
the  company  A  bid.  the  sole-source 
firm.  Company  B's  bid  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment $1,300,000  in  one  stroke  of  the 
pen. 


Prior  to  the  delivery  of  my  presenta- 
tion, prior  to  the  time  the  bids  for  com- 
pany A  and  company  B  were  both 
known.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Korth  had 
informed  me  of  the  urgent  need  for 
this  material.  He  assured  me  he  was 
going  to  personally  see  to  it  that  it  was 
delivered. 

After  studying  boih  bids,  however,  the 
inexcusable  predicament  the  Navy  was 
in  was  apparently  realized.  Secretary- 
Korth  then  said  the  award  of  contract 
was  to  be  delayed  pending  an  investi- 
gation. The  urgent  nature  of  this  pro- 
curement had  already  started  slipping 
away. 

I  told  Mr.  Korth  then  as  I  tell  you  now, 
Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween any  investigation  and  the  award 
of  this  contract  to  either  company  A 
or  company  B.  Certainly  there  should 
be  a  full  investigation  of  this  and  many 
other  Navy  procurement  matters  I  now 
have  in  my  files. 

Why  was  this  contract  justified  as  a 
•sole-source  award?  Why  was  $1,300,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  about  to  be 
wasted?  The  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  may  embarrass  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  responsible  for  appoint- 
ing those  in  authority  as  well  as  the 
Navy  Department,  once  the  facts  are 
made  public. 

But,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  correlation 
between  the  award  of  contract  and  an 
investigation.  If  the  Marines  need  this 
equipment,  it  should  be  contracted  for. 
built,  and  delivered  as  fast  as  possible, 
with  the  best  equipment  purchased  for 
the  least  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar.  After  the  contract  has  been 
awarded,  the  investieation  can,  should, 
and  will  proceed,  and  my  documenta- 
tion will  be  available  for  those  who  wish 
answers  to  specific  questions. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that 
the  Navy  Department  does  not  appar- 
ently agree  with  my  feelings.  I  am  in- 
formed that  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
this  procurement  have  stated  there  are 
only  two  avenues  now  open  to  the  Navy 
E>epartment.  One  is  to  give  the  con- 
tract to  the  sole-source  company — com- 
pany A — at  a  price  34  percent  in  ex- 
cess of  company  B's  bid,  costing  the 
taxpayers  $1,300,000  more  than  neces- 
.sary.  The  other  is  to  cancel  the  present 
procurement  and  readvertise  it  as  an 
open  and  competitive  action. 

If  the  first  course  is  followed,  the  tax- 
payers' pK)ckets  will  be  picked  to  the 
tune  of  $1,300,000.  If  the  second  is  fol- 
lowed, the  Navy  Department  will  be  ad- 
mitting that  its  certification  of  urgency 
of  March  22.  1962.  was  fraudulent  on  its 
face  and  was  arrived  at  simply  to  give 
a  favored  company — company  A — 
Government  business  at  highly  inflated 
prices.  The  Navy  Department  will  also 
delay  award  of  contract  for  this  radio 
for  several  months,  and  this  will  hold 
back  delivery  of  the  radios  to  the 
Marines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  electronics  firm 
in  the  United  States  had  the  same  iden- 
tical opportunity  to  bid  on  this  radio 
set  as  the  company  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  as  a  part  of  my 
district.  All  they  had  to  do  was  follow 
the  same  procedures.  They  did  not  do 
so.  and  because  of  that,  there  can  be  no 


excuse  or  justification  for  reopening  of 
any  bidding  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
radio.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  that  is, 
unless,  as  the  history  of  previous  con- 
tracts dictates,  it  is  intended  that  even- 
tually the  same  sole-source  firm  get  the 
contract  and  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
shell  out  $1,300,000.  or  34  percent,  more 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  and  only 
one  honorable  way  to  handle  this  situa- 
tion in  view  of  the  repeated  statements 
of  urgency  of  requirement  by  procure- 
ment officers.  That  way  is  to  issue  this 
contract  to  this  reputable  electronics 
firm — company  B — and  then  get  on  with 
the  job.  save  the  taxpayers  $1.3  million, 
get  this  equipment  to  the  Marines,  and. 
in  due  time,  let  the  red  faces  in  the  Navy 
procurement  section  cool  off. 

The  only  thing  now  holding  up  this 
project  is  the  embarrassment  to  incom- 
petent, inefficient,  people  who  have  got- 
ten them.selves  into  this  mess  and  who 
are  now  looking  for  a  way  to  save  their 
own  skins. 

It  should  be  held  up  no  longer.  The 
contract  should  be  awarded  to  com- 
pany B  and  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
Navy  procurement  should  be  ordered  by 
the  proper  agency  of  the  House  to  begin 
at  once.  My  files  are  open  for  just  such 
a  public  investigation.  The  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  know  how  their  money 
is  being  squandered  and  wasted,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
practices  be  stopped  and  those  who  are 
guilty  of  promoting  them  punished  by 
the  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  I  have  spoken  about 
just  one  case.  I  wish  to  remind  you 
that  now  the  Navy  Department  proposes 
to  delay  what  a  short  time  ago  was  a 
critical  requirement  and  the  only  reason 
is  that  the  Navy  Department  cannot 
place  the  contract  where  it  wishes  and 
cannot  fleece  the  taxpayers  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  it  is  now  doing. 

If  an  urgent  requirement  existed  a 
few  days  ago.  it  exists  now.  and  it  is  just 
as  urgent  that  the  taxp>ayers  be  saved 
money  as  it  is  to  deliver  these  radios  to 
the  Marines.  The  Navy  Department  can 
issue  this  contract  and  save  the  taxpay- 
ers $1,300,000  or  it  is  going  to  find  itself 
charged  with  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  fact.  They  are  intent  on  costing  the 
taxpayers  much  money.  Certainly,  such 
practices  should  be  stopped  and  are 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  find  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  HebertI  for  intro- 
ducing it. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAD? MAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congresi  assembled.  That  title  10  of  the 
United  Suites  Code  Is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

(a»  Subsection  2304(ai  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(a)  Purchases  of  and  contracts  for  prop- 
erty or  services  covered  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  made  by  formal  advertising  in  all  cases  iii 
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which  the  use  of  such  method  is  feasible 
and  practicable  under  the  existing  conditions 
and  circumstances.  IX  use  of  such  method  is 
not  feasible  and  practicable,  the  head  of  an 
agency,  subject  to  the  requirements  for 
determinations  and  findings  In  section  2310, 
may  negotiate  such  a  purchase  or  contract, 
if—". 

(b)  Subsection  2304(a)(1)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  It  Is  determined  that  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Congress 
or  for  a  period  of  six  months  following  a 
national  emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
President." 

(c)  Subsection  2304(a)  (14)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(14)  the  purchase  or  contract  is  for  tech- 
nical or  special  property  that  he  determines 
to  require  a  substantial  initial  investment  or 
an  extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture, and  for  which  he  determines  that 
formal  advertising  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  additional  cost  to  the  Government  by 
reason  of  duplication  of  Investment  or  would 
result  in  duplication  of  necessary  prepara- 
tion which  would  unduly  delay  the  procure- 
ment of  the  property;". 

(d)  Subsection  2304(a)  (17)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"( 17)  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  or  when 
In  furtherance  of  small  business,  labor  sur- 
plus area,  or  major  disaster  area  programs, 
the  agency  head  determines  that  supplies  or 
services  are  to  be  procured  from  small  busi- 
ness concerns  as  defined  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  from 
concerns  which  will  perform  the  contracts 
substantially  within  labor  surplus  areas  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 
from  concerns  which  will  perform  the  con- 
tracts substantially  within  areas  of  major 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  President." 

(e)  Section  2304  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  all  negotiated  procurements  in 
excess  of  $2,500  In  which  rates  or  prices  are 
not  fixed  by  law  or  regulation  and  In  which 
time  of  delivery  will  permit,  proposals  shall 
be  solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of 
qualified  sources  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  supplies  or  services 
to  be  procured,  and  written  or  oral  discus- 
sions shall  be  conducted  with  all  responsible 
offerors  who  submit  proposal  within  a  com- 
petitive range,  price,  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered :  Provided,  however,  That  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
written  or  oral  discussions  need  not  be  ap- 
plied to  procurements  in  Implementation  of 
authorized  set-aside  programs  or  to  procure- 
ments where  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
from  the  existence  of  adequate  competition 
or  accurate  prior  cost  experience  with  the 
product,  that  acceptance  of  an  Initial  pro- 
posal without  discussion  would  result  in  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  and  where  the  request 
for  proposals  notifies  all  offerors  of  the  possi- 
bility that  award  may  be  made  without  dis- 
cussion." 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
2306(a)  is  amended  by  substituting  "(f)" 
for  "(e) ". 

(g)  Section  2306  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  contracts  shall  be  negotiated  under 
this  title  containing  a  profit  formula  that 
would  allow  the  contractor  increased  fees  or 
profits  for  cost  reductions  or  target  cost 
underruns,  unless  the  contractor  shall  have 
certified  that  the  cost  data  he  submitted  in 
negotiations  for  the  fixing  of  the  target  cost 
or  price  was  current,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete; and  such  contracts  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  target  cost  or  price  shall 
be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  sums  by  which  it 
may  be  found  after  audit  that  the  target 
cost  or  price  may  have  been  increased  as  a 
result  of  any  inaccurate.  Incomplete,  or  non- 
current  data." 


(h)  Subsection  2310(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Each  determination  or  decision  under 
clauses  (11)-(16)  of  section  2304(a),  section 
2306(c),  or  section  2307(c)  of  this  title  rhall 
be  based  on  a  written  finding  by  the  person 
making  the  determination  or  decision,  and 
such  findings  shall  set  out  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  (1)  are  clearly  illustrative  of 
the  conditions  described  in  clauses  ( 11 )-( 16  i 
of  subsection  2304(a),  or  (2)  cleiirly  indicate 
why  the  type  of  contract  selected  under  sub- 
section 2306(c)  is  likely  to  be  less  cosUy  than 
any  other  type,  or  (3)  clearly  indicate  why 
advance  payments  under  subsection  2307ic) 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Contracts 
negotiated  under  clauses  (2),  (7),  (8).  (10), 
(12)  and  for  property  or  supplies  under  (11) 
of  section  2304(a)  shall  be  supported  by  ;i 
written  finding  setting  out  facts  and  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  clearly  and  convincingly 
establish  that  use  of  formal  advertising 
would  not  have  been  feasible  and  practicable. 
Each  determination,  decision,  and  findlni;  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  final  and 
shall  be  kept  available  in  the  agency  for  at 
least  six  years  after  the  date  of  execution  of 
the  contract  to  which  it  applies,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  with  each  contract  Uj 
which  It  applies." 

(1)  Section  2311  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  2311.  Delegation 

"The  head  of  an  agency  may  delegate,  .sub- 
ject to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer  or 
official  of  that  agency,  any  power  under  this 
chapter  except  the  power  to  make  deter- 
minations and  decisions  under  clauses  (Hi  - 
(16)  of  section  2304(a)  of  this  title.  How- 
ever, the  power  to  make  a  determination  or 
decision  under  section  2304(a)  (11)  of  this 
title  may  be  delegated  to  any  other  officer  or 
ofllclal  of  that  agency  who  Is  responsible  for 
procurement,  and  only  for  contracts  requir- 
ing the  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$100,000." 

Mr.  HEBERT  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  pKJint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Osmer-s:  On 
page  3,  line  8,  substitute  a  colon  for  the 
period  and  quotation  marks  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  houever.  That  no  con- 
tract In  furtherance  of  small  business,  labor 
surplus  area  or  major  disaster  area  pro- 
grams shall  be  awarded,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  herein  contained,  at  prices  higher 
than  obtainable  from  other  sources." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSMERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  If  the  gentleman  de- 
sires to  explain  his  amendment  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right,  but  the  committee  does 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana has  stated  the  committee  position 
in  favor  of  my  amendment  but  I  will 
briefly  explain  it  because  of  the  number 
of  inquiries  made  to  me  by  Members  as  a 


result  of  the  minority  report  made  by 
Mr.  GuBSER,  Dr.  Hall,  and  myself. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  just  wanted  to  repeat 
my  po.sition. 

Mr  OSMERS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  in  the  Congress, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  are  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  inherent  danger  to  the 
Nation  from  an  unholy  alliance  of  the 
soldier,  the  salesman,  and  the  politician. 
This  ever-present  danger  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  when  we  discuss  procure- 
ment repulations  affecting  the  armed 
services.  We  mu.st  be  extremely  careful 
to  see  that  the  public  interest  is  pro- 
tected by  law  and  regulation  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent. 

This  bill,  H.R.  5532,  has  many  excellent 
provisions  in  it.  It  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  searching  Investigation 
into  armed  services  procurement  prac- 
tices. Its  major  objective  is  to  remove 
procurement  as  much  as  possible  from 
tlie  emergency  laws  and  regulations 
placed  on  the  books  during  the  Korean 
war  period  and  never  changed. 

There  is.  however,  one  provision  of  the 
bill  which  is  very  disturbing  to  many  of 
us.  It  is  the  provision  which  provides 
for  special  consideration  for  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

It  is  relatively  simple  to  define  a 
small  business.  One  can  use  the  gross 
amount  of  .sales,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, or  other  easily  determined  and 
widely  u.sed  standards. 

Nor  is  it  too  difficult  to  define  a  major 
disaster  area  after  the  destruction  of  a 
hurricane,  a  tornado,  or  a  flood,  becomes 
known  But,  defining  a  labor  surplus 
area  is  something  else  again.  If  you  go 
to  Miami  Beach  out  of  season,  it  Is  a 
labor  surplus  area.  If  you  go  there  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  season,  it  is  not. 
During  planting  and  picking  time,  farm 
areas  have  a  shortage,  while  at  other 
periods  they  have  a  labor  surplus,  on 
paper  at  least. 

If  we  give  a  contract  to  a  labor  surplus 
area,  do  we  not  often  create  another 
surplus  area  where  the  contract  would 
have  normally  been  placed?  The  prin- 
cipal concern  of  those  of  us  who  signed 
the  minority  report  arises  from  the  fact 
that  labor  surplus  areas  can  become  the 
creations  of  partisan  bureaucrats  seek- 
ing to  benefit  one  location,  group,  or 
firm,  over  another.  To  allow  this  with- 
out competitive  pricing  would  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  bidding  and  pro- 
curement system. 

At  the  present  time  the  Armed  Services 
Piocurement  Regulations  set  forth  de- 
fense policy  concerning  negotiated  pro- 
curement to  help  small  business,  labor 
surplus  areas,  and  major  disaster  areas. 
The  essence  of  the  policy  declaration  is 
to  insure  that  contracts  will  not  be 
awarded  at  prices  higher  than  otherwise 
obtainable.  The  language  in  my  amend- 
ment is  based  on  that  used  in  the  policy 
declaration  set  forth  in  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  No.  1-802.  In 
effect,  if  the  bill  is  enacted  with  my 
amendment,  the  limitations  which  are 
currently  provided  by  regulation  will  be 
written  into  law. 

My  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
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gentleman  from  Louisiana  :Mr.  Hebkrt], 
and  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  TMr.  Vinson  1.  If  we  add  the 
language  which  is  contained  in  my 
amendment,  it  will  requii-e  that  procure- 
ments under  this  act  must  be  awarded  at 
prices  no  higher  than  obtainable  from 
other  sources.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  House  will  unanimously 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSMERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
to  clarify  and  establish  the  intent  of  the 
House  by  asking  if,  in  your  opinion,  the 
last  four  words  of  the  amendment  "ob- 
tainable from  other  sources"  refer  back 
to  the  words  "at  prices  higher  than  ob- 
tainable from  other  sources  '  and  clearly 
establish  the  intent  of  the  House  to  in- 
clude competitive  bidding  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  lowest  bid. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  It  is  my  clear  under- 
standing that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  does  just  that. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSMERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  hope,  just  so 
this  is  made  perfectly  clear  and  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  given 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee might  comment  on  that  same 
point. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  it  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSMERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  By  using  the  words  "at 
prices  no  higher  than,"  and  so  on,  it  nec- 
essarily means  competitive  bidding  and 
could  not  mean  anything  else. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  LMr.  He- 
bkrt]. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Special  Investigations  on  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  several  years 
ago.  he  has  performed  an  outstanding 
public  service  as  a  watchdog  for  the  tax- 
payers with  respect  to  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  particular. 
At  all  times,  he  has  had  the  firm  and 
unwavering  support  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson]  in 
his  efforts  to  get  the  maximum  results 
from  our  defense  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  record  by  asking  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Hebert] 
what  the  practice  has  been  with  regard 
to  procurement  in  areas  of  labor  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  practice  has  been 
according  to  the  regulations  which  are 
in  effect  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  for  some  years  there  has 
been  a  limitation  imposed  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  which  prevents  the 
payment  of  a  price  differential  to  place 
a  contract  in  a  labor  surplus  area. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  regulations,  I  un- 
derstand, are  in  conformity  with  the 
amendment  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  This 
makes  no  change  in  existing  require- 
ments? 

Mr.  HEBERT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  read  this  language: 

In  1955  and  1956,  this  committee,  on  in- 
quiry, developed  the  fact  that  94.19  percent 
of  the  defense  procurement  dollar  was  con- 
tracted for  under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dential Korean  National  Emergency  Procla- 
mation (sec.  2304(a) (1) ) . 

This  represented  in  round  figures  pur- 
chases of  834  billion  as  against  $2  billion 
purchased  by  advertised  competitive  pro- 
curement. 

My  question  is.  Does  this  mean  that 
of  the  $36  billion  expended  only  $2  bil- 
lion was  awarded  and  spent  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bidding? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  correct;  the 
dollar  value  was  in  that  proportion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  of  this  amoimt  some 
was  spent  during  the  Korean  war,  some 
was  spent  in  the  years  subsequent  to 
that  war.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  HEBERT.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  on  the  books  as  reflected  by  the 
investigation  by  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  me  it  is  incredible 
that  only  $2  billion  of  $36  billion  went 
out  under  competitive  bidding.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  this  bill  will  cure 
that  situation? 

Mr.  HfeERT.  We  hope  it  will.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  gentleman's  ob- 
servations as  to  the  fantastic  sums  ex- 
pended without  competitive  bidding. 
That  is  the  reason  the  committee  has  on 
three  different  occasions  introduced  leg- 
islation proposing  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion and  to  bring  it  in  close  conformity 
with  competitive  bidding. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  in 
some  situations  comr>etitive  bidding  is 
not  pKJssible,  but  Congress  has  recognized 
that  also  in  the  Procurement  Act  by  giv- 
ing 16  exceptions,  as  I  attempted  to  point 
out,  but  the  first  exception  nullified  the 
other  15,  so  we  are  attempting  to 
place  a  limitation  as  to  what  can  be  ob- 
tained without  competitive  bidding.  The 
figure  has  come  down  from  94  to  92  and 
now  to  87  percent. 

I  have  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  given  on  two  occasions  when 
I  talked  about  this,  and  I  am  impressed 
with  his  good  faith  in  the  matter,  that 
he  will  reduce  the  number  of  negoti- 
ated contracts  in  favor  of  competitive 
bidding.  He  told  me  that  and  I  have  full 
confidence  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing 
in  this  regard. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
agreed  that  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency some  contracts  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  negotiated  bids,  but  in  this 
situation  with  only  $2  billion  out  of  $36 
billion  being  spent  under  competitive 
bid  it  is  to  me.  I  say  again,  absolutely 
incredible. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  expla- 
nation he  has  given  and  I  support  this 
bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  stopping  of  that 
which  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  It  will  contribute  to 
that  end.  We  are  crawling  in  that  di- 
rection now,  but  we  hope  sometime  we 
will  be  walking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   HEBERT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hebeet.  On 
page  4,  immediately  following  line  18.  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  reading: 

"(h)  Subsection  2310(a)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  foUowing:  'unless  same  \b  clearly 
erroneous  or  is  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.'  " 

Oa  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  "<h) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  ". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  the  words 
"shall  be  final  and". 

On  page  5.  line  18.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)  ". 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  review  determi- 
nations and  decisions  made  under  the 
negotiating  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended. Section  2310  of  the  law  now 
provides  that  these  decisions  and  deter- 
minations be  final  particularly  as  to 
subsections  11  through  16  of  section 
2304(a) ,  the  specific  provisions  for  nego- 
tiation. 

Thus  the  Comptroller  General  is  rele- 
gated to  an  advisory  position.  However, 
in  the  case  of  sealed  competitive  adver- 
tised bidding,  the  Comptroller  General 
does  review  facts  and  law.  I.  therefore, 
propose  an  amendment  to  give  the  Comp- 
troller General  some  authority  to  review 
those  cases  where  the  determinations 
and  decisions  are  clearly  erroneous  and 
not  supported  by  facts,  which  he  has  in 
all  other  matters  under  the  Procurement 
Act. 

My  amendment  is  this:  I  would  add  to 
the  last  sentence  in  section  2310(a)  the 
words  "unless  the  same  is  clearly  errone- 
ous or  is  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence."  Thus  the  sentence  then 
would  read: 

Such  a  determination  is  final,  unless  the 
same  is  clearly  erroneous  or  Is  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

The  other  portions  of  the  amendment 
are  strike  language  which  would  limit 
this  authority  elsewhere  in  the  same 
section  and  in  the  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Comptroller 
General  should  have  the  same  authority, 
to  review  and  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  admonish  the  executive  branch  in 
cases  where  the  action  is  clearly  er- 
roneous, that  he  exercises  now  in  the 
cases  of  advertised  sealed  bidding. 
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I  find  it  difQcult  to  believe  that  any 
Executive  would  want  his  determina- 
tions to  stand  when  clearly  erroneous  or 
not  founded  on  fact. 

These  decisions  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflSce,  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress, would,  I  believe,  only  occur  in 
rare  instances.  But  it  is  to  those  rare 
instances  that  corrective  action  should 
be  taken  in  time.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  see  it  that  way. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  my 
study  and  observations  on  this  subject 
over  the  last  12  years  convince  me  that 
it  is  a  wise  provision  to  have  in  the  law. 

I  cannot  refrain  in  closing  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  amendment 
from  pausing  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell 
and  the  General  Accounting  OflBce.  I 
have  said  before  and  I  say  now  the  Com- 
mittee for  Special  Investigations  could 
not  have  functioned  as  effectively  with- 
out the  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  I  thank  them 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  our 
very  able  counsel,  Mr.  Courtney,  to 
whom  compliment  has  already  been  paid 
by  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  subject  matter  come 
onto  the  House  floor  today.  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  this  subject,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  which  receives  the  GAO  re- 
ports and  is  constantly  looking  for  ways 
to  increase  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government,  I  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  not  only  the  loss  of  tax 
dollars  caused  by  lack  of  competitive 
bidding  but  also  the  effect  that  increased 
negotiated  purchases  by  the  military  de- 
partments has  upon  Government  as  a 
whole. 

Under  our  Constitution  and  our  Amer- 
ican system,  we  want  the  military  to  be 
militarily  strong  but  politically  weak. 
When  the  miUtary  departments  spend 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  tax  dollars 
collected,  they  have  enough  spending 
power  to  in  fact  reduce  criticism.  It 
appears  that  we  will  need  high  expendi- 
tures for  years  to  come,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  important  that  procurement 
be  either  by  civilians  or  by  competitive 
bidding  and  that  the  discretion,  to  the 
extent  possible,  for  placing  contracts  in 
one  area  rather  than  in  another  not  be 
vested  in  military  departments.  I 
worked  for  many  months  in  1959  and 
1960  developing  a  bill  which  I  thought 
would  help  in  this  situation. 

I  introduced  the  bill,  which  was  H.R. 
12344.  in  the  last  Congress  and  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  also  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress last  year.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  my  original 
bill  are  found  almost  word  for  word  in 
the  bill  under  consideration  today.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  today  does  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  particular  area,  but 


I  am  happy  to  note  that  Secretai-y  Mc- 
Namara  has,  by  administrative  action, 
put  into  effect  rules  and  regulations 
which  should  help  accomplish  some  of 
the  objectives  of  my  original  bill. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  some  other 
countries  have  for  centuries  had  pro- 
fessional civilian  personnel  purchase 
their  military  equipment,  and  I  think 
the  faster  we  move  toward  this  approach 
the  more  quickly  we  will  solve  some  of 
our  problems  in  military  procurement. 
At  present,  GSA  procures  most  of  the 
goods  for  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Either  this  agency,  or  a  civilian 
office  directly  under  the  civilian  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  could  do  more  of  the 
purchasing.  This  would  permit  the  mili- 
tary to  concentrate  on  providing  defense 
instead  of  expending  effort  in  the  area 
of  procurement,  which  could  result  in 
political  considerations. 

My  references  to  political  considera- 
tions are  not  to  partisan  politics.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  power  of  the  military 
to  award  large  contracts  in  one  area 
rather  than  in  another  naturally  results 
in  a  tendency  for  those  individuals  and 
representatives  from  the  area — both 
elected  officials  and  representatives  of 
busmess  organizations — seeking  these 
contracts  to  refrain  from  constructive 
criticism  or  action  that  might  be  con- 
sidered undesirable  by  the  military  lead- 
ers who  happen  to  be  in  authority  at 
that  time. 

Following  is  a  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning the  bill  that  I  introduced.  I 
think  this  story  further  explains  some 
of  the  reasons  why  legislation  in  thi.s 
area  is  so  important  to  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Neal  SMfTH.  Democrat  of 
Iowa,  announced  that  he  is  introducing  a 
bill  designed  to  Increase  competitive  bidding 
on  Government  contracts  let  by  civilian 
agencies  and  to  prevent  collusion  among  bid- 
ders and  bribery  through  promises  of  employ- 
ment of  Government  employees  by  successful 
bidders. 

Congressman  Smith  suted  that  his  bill 
will  change  the  present  law  which  permits 
Government  agencies  to  negotiate  contracts 
In  times  of  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  the  President  so  as  to  provide 
that  such  contracts  can  be  made  only  during 
emergencies  declared  by  Congress.  He  said 
"Such  a  great  change  in  Government  con- 
tracting procedures  designed  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  should  be  permitted  only  by 
an  action  of  Congress  and  not  by  the  signa- 
ture of  one  man.  even  of  the  President 
Congress  has  always  proved  Itself  ready  to 
act  promptly  In  real  emergencies,  and  the 
President  can  call  upon  it  for  action  at  any 
time  such  a  situation  arises.  In  the  past 
several  years,  this  exception  was  used  so  often 
that  most  of  the  contracts  were  not  open 
to  competitive  bidding  ' 

The  bill  also  directs  the  General  Services 
Administrator  to  establish  uniform  regula- 
tions governing  the  negotiation  of  contracts 
by  Federal  agencies.  Detailed  and  uniform 
standards  and  practices  would  specifically 
require  competitive  bidding  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent. 

The  bill  directs  agencies  to  report  nego- 
tiated contracts  and  the  findings  upon  which 
they  are  based  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator who  in  turn  would  report  them 
to  Congress.  Possible  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  must  then  act  upon  the  in- 
formation and  report  his  actions  to  Con- 
gress. 


In  addition,  under  the  bill  bidders  would 
have  to  file  affidavits  certifying  that  they 
have  not  acted  In  collusion  with  other  bid- 
ders and  that  they  have  not  conducted  nego- 
tiations or  discussions  regarding  possible  or 
probable  employment  with  the  Government 
contracting  officers  and  employees  Involved 
in  the  contract  actions.  Existing  laws  on 
identical  bidding  and  collusion  generally 
punish  after  the  occurrence  while  this  bill 
seeks  to  discourage  and  prevent  the  costly 
;ibuse  The  affidavit  requirement  applies  to 
both  civilian  and  military  contracts. 

Congressman  SMrrn  pointed  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  has  repeatedly  run 
acro.ss  situations  where  contracts  are  nego- 
tiated within  the  letter  of  the  existing  ex- 
ceptions but  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law  For  example,  in  January  of  this 
year  the  Comptroller  General  reported  to 
Congre.ss  that  in  1957  the  Government  had 
paid  $875,000  more  than  was  necessary  In 
buying  509  semitrailers  because  it  had  nego- 
tiated a  contract  with  one  supplier  rather 
than  put  out  the  contract  for  bids.  The 
saving.s  which  could  have  been  obtained 
through  competitive  bidding  were  demon- 
strated when  bids  were  asked  and  the  con- 
tract itwarded  to  a  different  company  on  a 
purchase  of  the  same  items  8  months  later 

In  August  1961  the  Comptroller  G^eneral 
reported  to  Congress  that  during  1960  the 
Seattle  office  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration had  made  a  number  of  negotiated 
purcha.ses  on  the  basis  of  public  exigency 
wiih(jut  adequate  justification.  The  Comp- 
troller Cieneral  stated.  'The  files  contained 
no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  a  public  exigency 
existed  other  than  a  requested  delivery  date 
or  a  sclipduled  ship  sailing  date  There  was 
no  indication  of  adverse  results  from  pos- 
sible Interruption  of  agency  programs,  or 
financial  or  other  serious  injury  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  failure  to  meet  delivery  or 
ship  sailing  dates,  of  unusual  urgency,  or  i.f 
a  compelling  need  for  the  supplies." 

In  another  recent  report  the  ComptroIU-r 
General  criticized  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  its  laxity  during  the  past  few  years  in 
securing  competition  in  management  stud.- 
coTiirac's 

I-ast  year  the  House  Government  Opera - 
tiuns  Committee  found  that  the  electric 
power  contract  for  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  entered  into  without  giving  ade- 
quate consideration  to  lower  cost  proposals 
of  competitors:  just  recently,  the  committee 
has  learned  that  the  contract  for  the  sound 
sysem  at  the  local  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater wiis  negotiated  last  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  the  basis  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  iU  own  ineptitude. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples."  said  Con- 
gres.sman  Smith,  "of  contracts  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
where  Government  ofBclals  have  avoided 
competition  without  adequate  Justification. 
If  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  will 
tighten  up  the  laws  so  as  to  limit  negotiated 
contracting  to  situations  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  will  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  save  substantial 
amounts  of  money  but  also  business  firms 
will  be  given  fairer  treatment.  Competition 
will  save  money  for  the  Government  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  private  enterprise. 
Last  year  I  introduced  three  bills  to  increase 
bidding  procedures  and  reduce  collusion 
among  bidders  and  negotiators  One  of  the 
bills  became  law.  Parts  of  the  other  two 
bills  were  put  into  effect  this  year  by  Execu- 
tive orders.  The  remaining  essential  parts 
are  included  in  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  done  in  this  area 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
promulgation  of  administrative  changes 
directed  toward  the  same  desirable  ends. 
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This  Is  such  an  important  subject  that 
I  hope  both  the  Congress  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  concern  them- 
selves in  this  area  on  a  continuing  basis 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
fmthcr  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Albert  having  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Landrum, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
icixjrtcd  that  that  Commiltee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HR. 
5532  1  to  amend  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1947,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  667,  he  reported  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend - 
menus  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  que-slion  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  Uiem  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  362.  nays  0,  not  voting  75. 
as  follows : 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 

AUiiir 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Algpr 

Andersen, 

Minn, 
Ander^on.  HI. 
Andrews 
Arends 
A,sh  brook 
A.spliiall 
Anchlncloss 
Avery 
.^yre.s 
Bailey 
Baker 
Bald  will 
Baring 
Barry 

BiLS.".,  Ttnn. 
Ra*es 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beerrnann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Pla. 


(Roll  No,   1031 

YEAS — 362 

Bennett.  M.t 
Berry         ^ 

Brlt.s 

niiiti.tk 

BoggB 

B^-lhng 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bradeniati 

Bray 

Breeding 

Bromweil 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Brown 

Brr>yhiU 

Bruce 

Burke.  Ky, 

Burke,  Mu.-s 

BurIe«<on 

Byrne,  Pa 

Bvrncs,  W.s. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Ca.'ev 

CelleV 

Chamberlain 

ChPlf 

Chenoweth 


Chlpertield 

Church 

Clancy 

Coad 

Cohelan 

CaU:er 

rente 

Oook 

C-)Oley 

Corbctt 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dagxie 

Davis, 

Jan^es  C. 
D.ivis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dtlaney 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Dcrwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Doininick 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Dovie 

Dulski 

Durnu 

r.)\*yer 

Erlmoud.'^on 

Eiliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbstem 

Fa^cell 

Feighan 

Fi'uton 

Findley 

F.nnegan 

F.no 

Mshf-r 

Flvnt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

?>elinphuvsen 

Frudel 

Fulvon 

Oallagher 

(iarland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Cia'hlngs 

Gavin 

Oialmo 

(iilueri 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

floodell 

Good!  ng 

(iranahan 

Cirant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

GrlfTIn 

firlfHths 

Grose 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga 

Hagen.  Cahf, 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  leek 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

HarrLs 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harsba 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hai vev,  Mich 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hietitand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman  HI. 

HoMfleld 

Holland 

Ho^mer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo 

Inouye 

Jsrtnan 

Jennings 

Jenaen 

Joelson 

Juhansen 

John.'.on.  Calif, 

Johnson,  Md 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

K&rsten 

Karth 

Kistenmeier 

Keams 

Kee 

Keuh 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilburn 


Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N,T, 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Klurzynskl 

Knox 

Kornegsy 

Kuwalski 

K\inkel 

KU 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

La n gen 

Laiikford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesi  nakl 

LiUonati 

Lind,'-av 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

MrDonout-^h 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntire 

McSween 

Maedonald 

MacGregor 

Mr.ck 

M.agnuson 

Maiion 

MallUard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Math  las 

Matthews 
May 

Merrow 

M.ller.  Clem 

Miller, 
George  P, 

Miller,  N.y, 

Milhken 

Mills 

Msnagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moni.'-on 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
NedH 
Nel&en 
Nix 

Norbald 
Nyga&rd 
O'Brien,  111. 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
O  Hara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O  Nelll 
Osmerm 
Ostertag 
Pa.s.sman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Pike 
Pillion 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Pofl 
Price 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 

NATS — 0 


Ray 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex, 

Robison 

Rodmo 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roouey 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rosieiikowski 

RoudebUih 

Roush 

Rous.selot 

Rutherford 

Rvan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N  Y. 

ht.  George 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

8"hadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Sh.pley 

Short 

8  irlver 

S  ler 

Siik 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  be  rrv* 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinaon 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Wickersham 

Widnall 

Wlllla 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING— 75 


Addonizlo 

Alford 

AnfUEO 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Barrett 

Bass,  Nil. 

Rlltch 

Bolund 

Bow 

Boykin 

Buckley 


Cederberg 

Clark 

Colmer 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Daniels 

Dent 

Devine 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Ellsworth 

Fvlns 


Flood 

Fogarty 

Prazler 

Gray 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va. 

Henderson 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Horan 

Jones,  Ala, 

Judd 


Kltchln 

Phllbln 

Smith,  Miss. 

Loser 

PUcber 

Spence 

McMillan 

Powell 

Steed 

McVey 

Rains 

Siration 

Madden 

RandaU 

Teague.  Tex 

Marshall 

Reece 

Thomas 

Meader 

Riley 

Thompson,  La 

Michel 

.St.  Germain 

ToUefson 

MiRshall 

Siiund 

UUman 

Moeller 

Seely -Brown 

Watts 

NorrcU 

Shelley 

Whitten 

O  Konskl 

Sibal 

WlUiams 

Peterson 

Sikes 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   armounced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 
Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Judd. 
Mr    Loser  with  Mr,  Cederberg. 
Mrs  Riley  with  Mr,  Bass  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr  Kitchin  with  Mr,  Tollefson. 
Mr,  Sheliey  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Powei;  with  Mr.  Slbal. 
Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Harrison  ol  Virginia  with  Mr.  Curtis  of 
^L'iSsac  h  use  t  Is . 

Mr,  Dent  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr,  Madden  with  Mr,  Minshall. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr,  McMillan  wnth  Mrs,  Reece. 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr,  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  show 
I  was  on  the  Senate  side  on  ofTlcial  busi- 
ness at  the  time  of  the  last  rollcall,  and 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  military  procurement 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  inserted  following  the  vote 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr! 
SisK>.  Without  objection,  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  WEIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  first  of 
all,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  advise  that  this  fin- 
ishes the  legislative  program  for  this 
week. 

Next  week,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
program,  miscellaneous  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be 
called  up.  These  have  to  do  with  ex- 
piration dates  of  existing  suspensions  of 
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duty.  All  of  these  bills  have  been  re- 
ported unanimously.  I  list  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  10095:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
metal  scrap. 

H.R.  9520:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
alumina  and  bauxite. 

H.R.  11400:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
shoe  lathes. 

H.R.  10852:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
spun  silk  yarn. 

H.R.  10928:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
casein. 

Monday  is  District  Day,  but  there  is 
no  District  business.  On  Monday,  how- 
ever, we  will  call  up  H.R.  11677,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 

Tuesday,  H.R.  2206.  to  construct  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project. 

We  will  request  permission  later  that 
any  rollcall  votes  except  on  rules  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  go  over  to  Wednes- 
day on  account  of  the  South  Carolina 
primary. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

HH.  11990:  Temporary  increase,  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

H.R.  11222:  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962. 

This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  armounced 
later. 


ROLLCALLS  PUT  OVER  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY. JUNE  13 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield 

Mrs.  WEIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  except  on  rules,  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next,  may  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
next  week  may  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    JUNE    11,    1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREION  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  124  Members  of  the  House 
who  feel  pretty  good  today.  These  are 
my  colleagues  who  last  session  fought 
with  me  and  supported  my  amendment 
to  prohibit  any  aid  or  assistance  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  18  specific 
Communist  countries. 

Certainly,  each  of  these  Members  can 
claim  credit  for  action  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  in  adopting  a  rigid  prohibition 
similar  to  mine,  for  this  action  I  sin- 
cerely believe  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
our  efforts. 

I  should  also  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  my  intention  to  again 
offer  my  amendment  to  stop  the  ridicu- 
lous misuse  of  tax  funds  in  supporting 
Communist  regimes  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  the  House.  And 
if  you  agree  with  me,  I  solicit  your  sup- 
port now. 

Frankly,  it  is  my  intention,  during 
general  debate  on  this  bill,  to  submit  to 
you  facts  and  figures  showing  that  the 
jobs  of  your  own  constituents  are  being 
exported  to  Communist  Yugoslavia,  at 
your  constituents  expense.  I  shall  try 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  State  is  erroneous — tliat 
Yugoslavia  is  no  more  an  '"independent" 
Communist  country  than  Albania  or 
Red  China.  It  is  Communist,  it  is  un- 
der a  Communist  dictator,  it  is  sup- 
ported with  your  own  constituents'  tax 
money.  We  are  building  steel  mills. 
chemical  plants,  papermills,  fertilizer 
plants,  furnishing  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  a  nation  subscribing  to  a  system 
pledged  to  our  ultimate  defeat. 

While  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  submitted  by  Senator  Frank 
J.  Lausche,  is  not  as  specific  as  the  one 
I  offered — there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  a  rigid  prohibition  and  that  it 
cannot  be  misinterpreted  by  those  in  the 
executive  branch  responsible  for  dis- 
pensing our  taxpayers'  money.  The 
Senate  amendment  states: 

No  asslstanoe  shall  be  furni.shed  under 
this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be  sold  or 
given  under  tt.e  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, to  any  country  known  to  be  dominated 
by  communlam  or  Marxism.  This  restric- 
tion may  not  be  waived  piirsuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

The  Senat<j's  action — in  my  opinion — 
is  a  great  victory  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. And  I  might  add  it  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
p>eople  when  I  express  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Senate  stands  fast  in  its  action. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  when  we  should 
stop  supporting,  with  our  tax  dollars, 
the  enemies  of  our  way  of  life. 


If  you  agree  with  me,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit your  support  for  my  amendment 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  before 
us  for  action. 


ISTHMIAN  CANAL  POLICY- 
EVALUATION 


-AN 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  study  of  in- 
teroceanic  canal  problems.  My  inquiries 
have  included  the  study  of  many  sources, 
both  official  and  unofficial.  Among  the 
former,  are  the  1947  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  under  Pub- 
lic Law  280,  79th  Congress,  and  the  June 
1.  1960.  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
•sentatives  by  the  Board  of  Consultants. 
I.sthmian  Canal  Studies — House  Report 
No    1960,  86th  Congress. 

The  1947  report,  prepared  during  the 
hysteria  over  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  was  directed  toward  securing  au- 
thorization of  a  vast  sea-level  undertak- 
ing at  Panama,  because  of  its  alleged 
greater  "security"  from  attack.  Subse- 
quent clarifications  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  "security"  hypothesis 
were  based  and  the  advent  of  the  H- 
bomb  have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent experts,  revealed  the  underlying 
fallacies  in  the  "security"  thesis  for 
planning  navigational  projects. 

The  June  1,  1960,  report  is  significant 
as  being  the  first  one  of  engineering 
character  to  challenge  the  security  jus- 
tification for  a  new  canal  of  sea  level 
design,  the  first  to  relate  the  large  fixed 
chart,'eii  involved  in  the  construction  of 
such  type  to  the  costs  of  operations,  and 
the  first  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  abiUty 
to  construct  such  type  without  serious 
dans^er  of  long  interruption  to  traffic. 

Neither  of  these  reports  presents  the 
diplomatic  costs  that  would  be  involved 
in  tlie  sea-level  project  in  the  form  of  a 
huf;e  indemnity  and  greatly  increased 
annuity  that  would  most  definitely  be 
demanded  by  Panama  for  a  new  treaty 
to  cover  the  specific  conditions  for  its 
construction.  This  aspect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  paramount  consideration  that  can- 
not be  ignored;  and  I  altogether  fail  to 
understand  why  this  most  vital  feature 
ha'i  been  ignored. 

Of  all  the  papers  that  I  have  read,  the 
mo.st  comprehensive,  logical  and  histori- 
cally based  is  one  on  Isthmian  Canal 
policy,  prepared  on  request  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
and  published  in  the  March  1955  issue  of 
its  proceedings.  With  only  minor  re- 
vision, this  paper  is  as  applicable  today 
ii.s  when  it  was  published. 

The  arguments  therein  set  forth  for 
the  major  operational  improvement  and 
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increased  capacity  of  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal,  according  to  the  Terminal 
Lake -third  locks  plan,  are  irrefutable. 
The  time  has  come  when  decision  should 
be  made  without  further  delay,  unless  we 
propose  to  surrender  the  canal,  which 
the  people  of  our  Nation  will  never  ap- 
prove. 

In  order  that  this  incisive  evaluation 
of  Isthmian  Canal  policy  may  be  readily 
available  to  all  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  navigation  and  economic  inter- 
ests, at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  Con- 
gress, I  quote  the  article  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  its  author,  and  com- 
mend it  for  careful  study  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  and  the  staffs  of 
congressional  committees  charped  with 
responsibilities  over  interoceanic  canal 
questions: 

Isthmian  Canal   Policy— An   Evalvation 
(ByCapt  Miles  P  DuVal.  U  S  Navy,  retired    ) 

ISTHMIAN   CANAL    POLICY    ROOTED    IN    HISTORY 

The  Panama  Canal,  opened  to  traffic  on 
August  15.  1914.  is  an  Interoceanic  public 
utility  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality 
as  provided  by  treaty  The  history  of  this 
undertaking  is  epic 

The  Idea  of  its  construction  traces  back 
more  than  four  centuries  The  development 
of  it  includes  extensive  explorations  grave 
crises,  and  weighty  decisions  Out  of  these 
the  Isthmi'in  Canal  pcMicy  of  the  United 
States  gradually  evolved  Yet.  despite  the 
vast  literature  on  the  canal  question  no- 
where are  the  principles  of  this  policy  com- 
prehensively stated  in  one  place,  and  they 
are  not  adequately  understood.  For  these 
reasons  a  knowledge  of  key  episodes  of  this 
important    historical    subject    is    essential. 

The  advantageous  geographical  position  of 
the  American  Isthmus  was  recognized  by 
the  early  Spanish  who.  within  an  incredibly 
short  time  after  their  arrival  in  1502,  ex- 
plored Its  regions  and  reduced  their  fields 
of  Investigation  to  four  main  areas  Tehuan- 
tepec.  Nicaragua.  Panama,  and  Darien- 
Atrato. 

Because  of  the  k.wer  continental  divides 
at  Panama  and  Nicaragua  and  penetration 
of  the  Jungles  ther»  by  river  vallevs,  these 
two  avenues  quickly  became  the  great  rivals 
for  translsthmian  commerce  They  are  still 
potential  rivals 

At  Panama,  mountainous  terrain  and  tor- 
rential rivers,  notah.Iy  the  Chagres.  at  first 
represented  in.super.iblp  barriers  to  the  con- 
struction of  .1  canal  At  Nlc.iragua.  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  lake  with  the  then  navi- 
gable San  Juan  Rl\er  flowing  from  it  into 
the  Atlantic,  reduce!  the  magnitude  of  that 
undertaking  simply  to  cutting  across  the 
narrow  strip  separating  the  lake  from  the 
Pacific.  These  facts  undoubtediv  supply 
the  basis  for  the  initial  predilection  of  the 
United  States  in  the  19th  century  for  a 
Nicaraguan  canal 

Eventually,  the  control  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  became  a   focn!  point  of  international 
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conflict,  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  a  diplomatic  deadlock.     This  diffi- 
culty was  not  removed  until  1901,  when  the 
Hay-Paunceforte     Treaty     Buperseded     the 
earlier  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850   which 
had  deprived  the  United  States  of  exclusive 
control  of  any   Isthmian  Canal, 
pattern  or  isthmian  canal  issues  evolves 
Meanwhile.    French    interests    under    the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
had  decided  to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus.      An    International     Congress    for 
Consideration  of  an  Interoceanic  Canal  met 
in    Paris    in     1879.      There,     this    Congress 
wrestled  with  the  difficult  questions  of  select- 
ing the  best  site  and  deciding  on  the  best 
type.     De  Lesseps,  the  hero  of  Suez  (a  simple 
sea-level   canal  i ,   lent  the  full   force   of   his 
prestige    and    his    genius    toward    securing 
approval  for  a  sea-level  undertaking  at  Pan- 
ama—a   wholly   different   problem. 

One  engineer,  the  only  one  in  that  Con- 
gress who  had  adequately  studied  the  geogra- 
phy of  Isthmian  regions  and  grasped  their 
significance,  when  he  saw  the  trend  toward 
decision  for  the  sea-level  type,  rose  in  strong 
protest. 

He  understood  the  topography  at  Nicara- 
gua and  how  its  elevated  lake,  105.5'  high, 
would  contribute  toward  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  canal  there.  He  knew 
the  surface  features  at  Panama— the  conti- 
nental divide  about  10  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific, the  torrential  Rio  Obispo-Chagres  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  smaller  Rio 
Grande  into  the  Pacific,  both  through  con- 
tiguous valleys  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
lakes  Interpreting  these  elements  in  the 
light  of  maritime  as  well  as  engineering 
needs,  he  recognized  the  lake  idea  as  offering 
the  ,solution  of  the  canal  problem. 

Then,  with  the  vision  and  simplicity  of 
true  genius,  he  proposed  a  "practical"  plan 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  here  summarized: 
"Build  a  dam  at  Gatun  and  another  at 
Mlraflores.  or  as  close  to  the  seas  as  the 
configuration  of  the  land  permits.  Let  the 
waters  rise  to  form  two  lakes  about  80  feet 
high.  Join  the  lakes  thus  formed  with  a 
channel  cut  through  the  continental  di- 
vide, and  connect  the  lakes  with  the  oceans 
by  locks.  This  is  not  only  the  best  plan  for 
engineering  but  also  best  for  navigation." 
Essentially,  that  was  the  plan  for  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  eventually  adopted  in  1906.  The 
man  who  conceived  and  presented  the  plan 
was  Adolphe  Godin  de  L^pinay. 

The  applicability  of  this  plan— the  only 
one  which  at  that  time  could  have  had  any 
chance  for  success — was  not  understood. 
De  Lepinay's  great  Idea  was  Ignored.  His 
conception  of  this  plan,  however,  and  its 
dramatic  presentation  before  the  Paris  Con- 
gress of  1879  establish  him  as  an  architec- 
tural and  engineering  genius — the  origina- 
tor of  the  plan  from  which  the  Panama 
Canal   was  eventually  built. 

The  French,  despite  De  Lepinay's  timely 
warning,  launched  upon  their  ill-fated  un- 
dertaking. Ten  years  later,  in  1889.  their 
effort  collapsed  and  the  Isthmus  returned 
to  the  Jungle.  Yet,  before  the  failure,  the 
French,  to  save  time  and  money,  were  forced 
to  change  their  plans  from  sea-level  to  a 
modified   high-level   lake  and   lock  type 

Thus,  as  the  19th  century  closed,  the  pat- 
tern of  interoceanic  canal's  focal  political 
and  engineering  issues  had  evolyed:  first,  a 
struggle  among  competing  Interests  in  the 
choice  of  route;  and  second,  debate  as  to 
the  type  of  canal,  with  final  decision  for  the 
high-level    lake   and    lock   type   at   Panama, 

PANAMA  WINS  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ROUTES 

In  1899,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
exploration.  Including  a  number  of  naval 
expeditions,  the  United  States  started  serious 
investigations  by  means  of  an  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  for  exploration,  1899-1902, 
of  which  Rear  Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  a  dis- 


tinguished line  officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  waa 
president. 

After  an  extraordinary  political  struggle, 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  routes,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  acqulBltion  for  the 
United  States  of  a  canal  zone  in  what  waa 
then  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
purchase  of  the  French  holdings,  and  con- 
struction of  a  canal  at  Panama,  with  provi- 
sion for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  an  alternate 
project,  if  suitable  arrangements  could  not 
be  made  for  one  at  Panama. 

To  this  end.  the  Charge  d  Affaires  of  Co- 
lombia, Dr.  Tomas  Herran,  a  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University  and  well  acquainted 
with  American  governmental  leaders,  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  months  of  arduous  labor, 
in  negotiating  what  was  considered  a  most 
favorable  canal  treaty  for  his  country— 
the  Hay-Herr^n  Treaty  of  January  22,  1903, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
March  17,  1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  involved 
politically  in  Bogota.  The  Colombian  Sen- 
ate, called  into  special  session  on  June  20, 
1903,  for  its  ratification,  rejected  the  treaty 
on  August  12.  1903.  against  urgent  pleadings 
of  Dr.  Herran  in  Washington  and  U.S.  Min- 
ister Arthur  M    Beaupre  in  Bogota. 

Panamanian  leaders  fearing  that  aft«r  all 
Panama  still  might  lose  the  canal  to  Nicara- 
gua, set  out  to  prevent  that  possibility. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Manuel  Amador, 
the  sUte  of  Panama  seceded  from  Colombia 
on  November  3.  1903,  and  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. This  was  quickly  recognized  first 
by  the  United  States,  and  appropriately! 
second,  by  France,  the  country  that  started 
the  waterway.  Then  followed  the  Hay-Bu- 
nau-Vanlla  Treaty  of  November  18, '  1903 
which  was  ratified  first  by  Panama  and  then 
by  the  United  States. 

In    this   tret.ty    the    Republic    of    Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the   "use,  occupation  and   control   of  a  zone 
of  land  and  land  under  water  for  the  con- 
struction,   maintenance,    operation,    sanita- 
tion and  protection"  of  the  Panama  Canal— 
and  as  if  the  United  States  were  the  sovereign 
of   that    territory.      The   ratification   of   this 
treaty  sealed  the  choice  of  the  Panama  route 
The  technic&l  Justification  for  this  funda- 
mental action  was  supplied  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,   1899-1902,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Rear  Adm.  John  G.  Walker 
explored   all   canal  routes.     He  also  headed 
the    first    Isthmian    Canal    Commission    for 
const .'•uction  of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-05) 
under  which  the  Canal  Zone  was  acquired, 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  organized    and 
preliminary    work    started.     These    achieve- 
ments place  him   in   history   ts   a   principal 
architect  of  Isthmian  Canal  policy. 

BATTLE  or  THE   LEVELS   ANr  THE  GREAT  DECISION 

Work  under  the  U.S  control  started  halt- 
ingly, with  increasing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
type  of  canal  that  should  be  constructed— 
the  high-level-lake  and  lock  tvpe  or  a  canal 
at  sea  level.  Each  proposal  had  strong 
advocates. 

Fortunately,  when  the  time  for  decision 
approached,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
selected  the  great  railroad  builder,  explorer 
and  business  executive,  the  late  John  f' 
Stevens,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commis-sion. 

Mr.  Stevens'  qualifications  were  unique 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal  since  the  time  of 
Philip  II,  built  railroads  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  sui)ervised  open  mining  opera- 
tions in  Minnesota,  Thus,  in  his  experi- 
ence he  had  wimessed  what  occtirs  when  the 
balances  of  nature  are  altered,  and  under- 
stood the  hazards  Involved  in  excavating 
a  navigation  channel  through  mountains. 

Arriving  on  the  Isthmus  on  July  25,  1905 
at  the  height  of  a  crisis,  he  had  matters 
under  control  within  24  hours.    Experienced 
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as  he  was  In  large  undertakings,  he  promptly 
provided  housing  for  employees,  organized 
commissaries,  encouraged  sanitation,  or- 
ciered  equipment,  planned  the  transporta- 
tion system,  and  formed  the  basic  engineer- 
ing organization  for  building  the  Panama 
Canal.  Indeed,  so  rapid  was  his  progress 
that  he  found  himself  hampered  by  having 
to  wait  for  a  decision  as  to  the  type  of  canal, 
then  being  considered  by  an  International 
board  of  consulting  engineers. 

In  its  report  of  January  10,  1906,  this 
board  spllt^ — eight  members,  Including  five 
Europeans,  voting  for  sea  level:  and  the 
five  remaln:ng  Americans  voting  for  high- 
level  lake  and  dock.  The  naval  member  on 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  at  that 
time  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  who,  in  a  minority  report,  fa- 
vored the  sea  level  plan  as  "affording  grec.tcr 
inmmunlty  from  hostile  injury."  '• 

Meanwhile  at  Panama,  Stevens  had  walked 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  route 
and  studied  the  topography.  Interpreting 
it  in  the  light  of  navigational  requirements 
as  well  as  construction,  he  decided  upon  the 
high  level  lake  and  lock  plan,  with  the  At- 
lantic terminal  dam  and  locks  at  Gatun. 
For  the  Pacific  end,  he  favored  placing  its 
locks  in  one  group  south  of  Miraflores  at 
Aguadulce,  Just  as  he  planned  to  do  at  Gatun. 
Testifying  in  Washington  before  congres- 
sional committees  in  January  1906,  with  a 
conviction  for  the  high-level  plan  that  no 
one  could  shake,  he  voiced  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  sea  level  Idea. 

But  one  appearance  was  not  enough.  In 
June,  he  was  again  in  Washington,  still  lead- 
ing in  this  memorable  struggle,  later  de- 
scribed by  Col.  George  W,  Goethals  as  the 
"battle  of  the  levels."  On  this  occasion, 
Stevens  even  more  forcefully  and  fearlessly 
urged  the  high-level-lake  plan  as  the  logical 
solution. 

In  the  end.  with  the  support  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  War  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, the  recommendations  of  Chief  En- 
gineer Stevens  prevailed.  Congress,  by  the 
act  approved  June  29,  1906,  adopted  the  high- 
level-lake  and  lock  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
minority  of  the  International  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  That  was  the  great  de- 
cision in  building  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the 
second  time  completing  the  pattern  of  inter- 
oceanic  canal  political  and  engineering 
debate. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  when  making 
his  recommendation  to  the  Congress  for  this 
action.  President  Roosevelt  did  so  after  eval- 
uating all  available  evidence  of  relative  vul- 
nerability and  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
two  types.  Although  he  understood  that  the 
sea  level  type  would  be  "slightly  less  ex- 
posed to  damage  In  event  of  war,"  =  he  rec- 
ommended the  high-level  plan  because  of  its 
economic  and  operational  superiority. 

The  transit  from  1914  tlirough  August  31, 
1954,  in  both  peace  and  war,  of  more  than 
230.517  vessels  of  various  types  has  com- 
pletely established  the  wisdom  of  that  de- 
cision. Moreover,  It  secured  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens,  who  was  primarily  responsible  for 
bringing  it  about,  his  great  fame  as  the  basic 
architect  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

CIVILI.^N     CONTROL    REPLACED     BY    MU.IT.\Hi 

Tliough  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved 
by  the  minority  of  the  International  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  provided  for 
placing  all  Atlantic  locks  at  Gatun,  it  also 
specified  separation  of  the  Pacific  locks  into 
two  groups.  Chief  Knglneer  Stevens,  who 
had  had  railroad  operating  experience,  rec- 
ognized the  operational  inconvenience  of 
this  arrangement  and  never  favored  dividing 
liie  Pacific  locks. 
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Eventually,  on  August  3,  1906.  Stevens 
tentatively  apjjroved  a  plan  developed  by 
William  Gerlg.  The  proposal  placed  all  Pa- 
cific locks  In  three  lifts  south  of  Mlrnflores 
with  the  terminal  dam  and  locks  between 
two  hills,  Cerro  Aguadulce  on  the  west  side 
of  the  sea-level  section  of  the  c.inal  and 
Cerro  de  Puente  on  the  east  side — on  a 
natural  perimeter  that  would  have  supplied 
the  same  arrangement  as  at  Gatun.  This 
plan,  hnd  it  been  followed,  would  ha\e  en- 
abled lake-lcvtl  navigation  from  the  Atlan- 
tic locks  to  thi>  Pacinc,  with  a  summit-level 
anchorage  at  t.ie  Pacilic  end  of  the  canal  to 
match  that  at  tlie  Atlantic  end. 

Regrettably,  Htevfns  was  i;ndrr  great  pres- 
s-arc to  start  co.'iPtructlon,  Advocates  of  the 
.'-ea-Ievel  proposal,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
I  heir  defeat  in  C'in^es.s,  were  polsoi  ready 
to  take  advant?ee  of  a  major  change  In  the 
approved  program  as  evidence  of  weakness 
in  the  high-le: cl  plan.  Opponei^ts  of  any 
canal  at  all  were  also  seeking  some  means 
to  del.iy  the  cTterprlse.  These  two  forces 
together  represented  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength  that  could  not  be  disre- 
g;rded. 

Stevens'  foundation  explorations,  neces- 
sarily made  In  fjreat  harte,  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  did  not  dare  to  Jeopardize 
the  project  by  further  delay.  Twenty  diys 
later,  or.  Augu:'  23.  190C.  still  confident  that 
this  important  question  would  rise  again. 
I'.e  voided  his  j)!an  marking  It.  "not  to  be 
destroyed  but  kept  In  this  ofacc,"  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  approved  plan  for  sepa- 
rating the  Pacific  locks. 

In  1907,  aftei-  having  brought  construc- 
tion to  a  point  where  the  success  of  the 
project  was  a  certainty,  S>.ever,s  resigned  Lis 
positions  as  Chief  Engineer  and  Chairman 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  to  wlilch 
combined  offices  he  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  recognition  of  his 
contributions.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
George  W.  Goet'ials  under  wiicse  able  direc- 
tion the  work  v.'as  carried  for-.v.ird. 

PANAMA  CAN.VL  OPENED  TOK  TRAFTIC 

Notwithstanding  this  shift  In  administra- 
tive control  of  the  canal  enterprise  from 
civilian  to  military  In  1907,  the  Stevens 
prorK)sal  to  combine  the  Pacific  Locks  did 
not  die.  Col.  William  L.  Slbert  seriously 
studied  It  and,  on  January  31,  1908,  for- 
mally submitted  a  definite  plan  that  re- 
flected his  appreciation  of  marine  n^eds  as 
the  basis  for  navigational  planning/'  But. 
unfortunately,  the  Slbert  proposal  likewise 
was  not  approved  for  rea.'^ons  tlicn  deemed 
adequate. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  pertinent  to  com- 
ment that  after  the  resignation  of  Rear 
Admiral  Walker  In  1905  there  was  no  ex- 
perienced navigator  on  the  Isthm.ian  Canal 
Commission.  Thus,  one  can  only  jx^nder 
what  might  have  been  the  result  had  such 
a  person  been  readily  available  for  consulta- 
tion with  Stevens  and  Sibcrt  on  marine  plan- 
ning. In  the  light  of  later  operational  and 
engineering  knowledge,  developed  in  1941- 
44,  when  there  was  such  on.sultati  n  be- 
tween experienced  engineers  and  marine  op- 
erating officials,  it  is  indeed  regrettable  that 
the  Stevens-Sibert  proposals  were  not 
adopted. 

Colonel  Goethals  headed  the  project  to 
the  end.  making  a  number  of  important  but 
nonbaslc  changes,  which  Included  a  widen- 
ing of  Culebra  (GaiUard)  Cut  and  the  locks 
He  developed  the  first  permanent  operat- 
ing organization  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1912  and,  as  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  opened  the  canal  to  traf- 
fic on  August  15,  1914,  and  overcame  the 
early    slide    crises.      He    and    his    associates 


•William  L.  Slbert  and  John  F.  Stevens. 
"The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal" 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1915),  pp. 
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proposal  and  its  disposition. 


won  great  fame  as  builders  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  explained 

that  the  original  concept  of  the  functioning 
of  the  canal  enterprise  as  a  civil  agency  un- 
der the  Panama  Canal  Act  was  dual;  in 
peace,  as  an  Iniemccanic  ptiblic  utility  un- 
der a  Governor;  In  war,  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  commanding  general  of  U.S. 
Army  on  the  Isthmus.  In  either  status,  the 
oj-jcralional  mission  of  the  waterway  re- 
mained as  tlie  traublt  of  vessels  under  the 
obvious  assumption  that  the  Panama  Can.U, 
like  other  transportalicn  facilities  In  the 
United  States,  would  serve  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace. 

DEITNSE  CONCEPTS   BECOME   ASCENDANT 

Arter  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  traflic, 
the  great  builders  left  the  Isthmus;  ope.-a- 
tlon  and  maintenance  became  matters  of 
zoutine,  and  the  pn  Ject  was  uncritically 
accepted.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
airplane  and  other  modern  weapons  foliow- 
lug  World  War  I.  drcUiiiaized  by  periodic 
fleet  exercises  off  P.iuama.  made  considera- 
tions of  defense  matters  of  Increa.'lng  con- 
cern; tho.se  of  maiine  operations  became 
secondary. 

In  the  cxc.icment  preceding  World  Wur 
II,  the  Congress  authorized  construction  of 
a  third  set  of  larger  locks,  primarily  as  a 
dcfenie  mea.sure.'  known  as  the  third  locks 
project,  at  an  authorized  cost  of  $277  mllilon 
I  he  proposed  layout  placed  a  new  set  of 
larger  locks  (140  by  1.200  feet)  near  eacli 
of  the  ex:;.ting  locks  but  at  some  distance 
away  to  afford  greater  protection  through 
dispersal  and  Increased  lock  capacity  for 
large  naval  vessels.  The  new  locks  were 
to  be  joined  with  the  existing  channels  by 
means  of  bypass  channels 

Significantly,  the  plan  included  a  numtxT 
of  construction  features  for  future  changing 
of  the  canal  to  sea-level.  Tlius.  discerning 
students  recognized  the  third  locks  project 
as  renewing  the  old  'battle  of  the  levels' 
in  a  new  {'ttm — that  of  conversion. 

Tlie  third  locks  project  layout  at  the  At- 
lantic end  of  the  canal,  which  duplicates  an 
upcrationally  sound  arrangement  at  Gatun, 
Is  likewise  sound.  At  the  Pacific  end.  how- 
ever, the  proposed  new  channel  layout  con- 
tained three  sharp  bends— 29  ',  47'.  and  37* — 
in  succession  from  north  to  south.  The 
latter,  If  It  had  been  completed,  would  have 
created  operational  problems  and  naviga- 
tional hazards  of  the  gravest  character. 

Construction  started  in  1940  and  wa« 
pushed  vigorously  until  suspended  in  May 
1942,  because  of  shortage  of  ships  and  ma- 
terials more  urgently  needed  elsewhere  for 
War  purposes.  No  excavation  was  accom- 
plished at  Pedro  Miguel:  that  at  Gatun  and 
Miraflores  was  substantially  completed. 
Some  $75  million  was  expended.' 

W.\R     EXPERIENCE     IN.SPIRKS     PLAN      FOR     C.\N\L 
IMPROVEME.VT 

The  suspension  of  the  third  locks  project, 
however,  afforded  an  opportunity,  while 
there  was  still  time  left  to  make  such  a 
study,  for  its  reexamination  In  the  light  of 
operational  needs  demonstrated  by  marine 
experience.  This  was  at  a  period  when  the 
Panama  Canal  was  the  scene  of  many  mili- 
tary and  naval  expeditions  on  their  way  to 
and  from  combat  zones  in  the  Pacific.  This, 
it  should  be  also  noted,  wtis  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  atomic  bomb. 

These  studies  conclusively  established  that 
the  principal  marine  operational  problems  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  are: 

1.  Dangerous  traffic  b<  ttleneck  at  Pedro 
Miguel  and  lack  oi  a  Pacific  summit  anchor- 
age. 


'Public  WW  391.  VCih  Cong,  approved 
Aug.  11,  1939  (o35  Stat.  1409). 

'H,  Doc.  210,  7Cth  Cong.  1st    sess.  (1939). 

"House  Commit'ee  on  Merchant  M:irine 
and  Fisheries,  Executive  hearings  on  H.R. 
4480,  79th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  Nov.  15.  1945.  p    4. 
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2.  Double  handling  of  vessels  at  separated 
Pacific  locks. 

3.  Effect  of  fog  in  Culebra  iGalllard)  Cut 
on  capacity  and  operations. 

4  Lockage  surges  in  cut  caused  by  operat- 
ing Pedro  Miguel  locks  (3  feet  maximum 
amplitude) . 

5  Limited  operating  range  of  Gatun  Lake 
water  level  (87-82  feet). 

6.  Navigational  hazards  in  the  restricted 
cut  1 300  feet  minimum  bottom  width  ) . 

7  Inadequate  dimensions  of  present  locks 
for   largest   vessels    (110   by    1.000   feet  i  " 

From  the  nature  of  these  inadequacies.  It 
IS  obvious  that  locating  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  at  the  south  end  of  Culebra  (Galllajxl) 
Cut,  where  it  created  a  traffic  bottleneck 
and  other  problems,  was  the  fundamental 
error  in  operational  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

Under  the  baMc  assumption  that  the 
prime  function  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  the 
safe  and  convenient  transport  of  vessels.  It 
Is  self-evident  that  the  wide  channels  of 
Gatun  Lake  afford  safer  and  more  convenient 
navigation  than  can  any  necessarily  re- 
stricted channel  at  sea  level  Moreover,  the 
advantages  of  un:-estricted  lake  navigation 
outweigh  the  miner  hazards  and  time  lost  by 
pa.ssage  through  locks  Thus,  the  best  op- 
erational solution  Is  not  provided  by  lower- 
ing the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to  sea  level, 
or  to  some  Intermediate  level,  but  bv  raising 
it  Uj  Its  highest  feasible  elevation 

The  (jbvlous  ecoromic  operational  solution 
thus  Is  a  major  improvement  of  the  existing 
canal  according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Terminal  l>ake-Thlrd  Looks  Plan,  which  in- 
cludes the  f<jllowii:g  procram 

1  Removal  of  th.-  bottleneck  Peiro  Miguel 
locks. 

2.  Construction  ff  all  Pacific  locks  in  con- 
tinuous steps  near  Miraflores. 

3  and  4  Elevation  of  the  Intermediate 
Miraflores  Lake  water  level  (54  feet)  to  that 
of  Gatun  Lake  to  serve  as  an  anchorage  dur- 
ing fog  periods  and  to  damped  surges. 

5  Raising  the  st.mmit  water  level  to  Its 
optimum  height  (aj)proximately  92  feet). 

6  Widening  Culebra    (Gaillard)    Cut. 

7  Construction  cf  a  set  of  larger  locks. 
These  modifications  will  remove  the  traffic 

choke  at  Pedro  Miguel,  correct  present 
operational  dissymraeiry  and  simplify  canal 
control.  Increase  channel  depths,  and  im- 
prove navigation,  mitigate  the  effect  of 
fog,  reduce  marine  r.ccldents,  decrease  transit 
time  slightly,  conserve  water,  and  Increase 
capacity  Thus,  the  plan  supplies  the  best 
operational  canal  practicable  of  economic 
achievement 

This  plan  was  jjubllcly  revealed  by  its 
author  on  May  20.  ;943,  in  an  address  before 
the  Panama  Sectloi  of  the  American  Society 
of  Chil  Engineers  under  the  title.  "The 
Marine  Operating  Problems,  Panama  Canal. 
and  the  Solution."  -  Attended  by  high  Army, 
Navy,  and  Canal  Zone  officials,  the  presenta- 
tion aroused  the  Interest  of  the  commandant 
of  the  15th  Naval  District.  Rear  Adm.  C,  E. 
Van  Hook,  who  waf  present.  He  later  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  the  Navy  Department. 
On  September  7,  1943.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  forwarded  It  to  the  President. 
Subsequently,  this  i)roposal  was  approved  In 
principle  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  major  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting canal  According  to  the  report  of  a 
1949   congressional    investigation.    It   can   be 


■  Hon.  Willis  W.  Bradley,  "What  of  the 
Panama  Canal?"  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94,  pt.  10  (Apr.  21,  1948),  p.  A2449  and  "The 
Whys  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  95,  pt.  12  (Mar.  4.  1949)  .  p.  A1303 
contain  extended  discussions  of  marine 
problems. 

•A.S.C.E.  "Transactions,"  vol.  114  (1949), 
p.  558. 


accomplished  at  comparatively  low  cost.' 
Moreover,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  soundness 
because  a  similar  arrangement  at  Gatun 
has  been  tested  since  1914  and  found  emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

ATOMIC     BOMB     RESURRECTS     SEA-LEVEL     PLAN 

The  spectacular  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
in  1945,  Injected  a  new  element  into  the 
canal  picture.  Under  the  force  of  its  im- 
pact, canal  officials  sought  authority  to  con- 
duct an  overall  review  of  the  entire  Inter- 
(x^eanic  canals  question  in  the  light  of  the 
then  newest  developments  in  the  military 
and  physical  sciences.'"  This  was  before  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Accordingly,  the  Congres.^,  in  1945.  enacted 
legislation  '  authorizing  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  make  a  comprehensive 
nivestigation  of  the  means  for  Increasing  its 
capacity  and  security  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  interoceanic  commerce  and  national 
defense.  The  law  also  provided  for  a  re.study 
of  the  third  lixrks  project,  a  study  of  canals 
at  other  locations,  and  for  consideration  of 
any  new  means  for  transporting  ships  across 
land.  Thus  was  launched  the  second  major 
canal  crisis  in  the  20th  century.  It  served 
to  resurrect  the  corpses  of  the  1902  "battle  of 
the  routes"  and  the  1906  "battle  of  the  levels" 
With  a  rehashing  of  all  the  main  arguments 
of  the  earlier  struggles  on  the  basis  of  the 
newer  term,  "security."  rather  than  the  older 
one.  "vulnerability." 

Under  a  far  more  extreme  interpretation 
of  the  "security"  factor  of  the  statute  than 
was  Intended  by  the  Congress  that  enacted 
It.  the  investigation  was  directed  toward 
obtaining  authorization  for  a  sea-level  proj- 
ect at  Panama,  with  the  "security"  and  "na- 
tional defense"  factors  as  paramount,  and 
money  costs  not  a  "governing  considera- 
tion "  In  line  with  the  1905-6  prece- 
dent, the  naval  repre.sentatlve  on  the  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  engineering  Investigation  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  E>ocks. 

In  the  ensuing  public  hysteria  centered 
on  the  dangers  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  other 
modern  weapons,  the  long-range  and  funda- 
mental mission  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  economic  transit  of  vessels 
was  generally  overlooked. 

The  report  of  the  1946^7  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies  "  recommended  only  the  sea-level 
project  for  major  canal  construction  at  Pan- 
ama, initially  estimated  to  cost  $2,483  mil- 
lion. With  the  exception  of  the  two  termi- 
nals, this  project  provides  for  constructing  a 
virtually  new  Panama  Canal  of  60-foot  mini- 
mum depth  in  navigation  lanes  and  of  600- 
foot  width  between  sloping  sides  at  a  depth 
of  40  feet  on  a  new  allnement  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  present  channel,  which  it 
crosses  several  times.  The  project  includes 
a  tidal  lock  (200  feet  by  1.500  feet)  and  a 
navigable  pass  at  the  Pacific  end,  many  miles 
of  dams  for  flood  control  reservoirs  on  both 
sides  of  the  projected  canal,  diversion  chan- 
nels, and  other  structural  features.  This  pro- 
gram would  result  in  abandonment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  waterwav  and 
the  investment  that  it  represents. 

Although  the  1947  report  contained  studies 
of  plans  for  a  Terminal  Lake-third  lock  proj- 
ect, which  It  did  not  recommend,  It  offered 
a  relatively  minor  program  for  Improvement 
of  the  present  canal  Installations  "to  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce"  as  a   preferred   al- 


'•H   Rept    1304,  81st  Cong..  1st  sess.  tl949) 
P    2. 

■  •  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

'■  Public  Law  280,  79th  Cong ,  approved 
Dec.  28,  1945  (59  Stat.  663). 

'-  See  statement  of  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  quoted  In  "Panama  American." 
Aug.  5,  1946.  p.  3,  vols.  4-6. 

•  Summarized  with  discussions  In  A.S.C.E. 
"Transactions,"  vol.  114  (1949),  pp.  607-906. 


ternatlve  to  the  major  improvement  of  the 
existing  waterway  as  recommended  to  the 
President  in  1943  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  1.  1947,  and  without 
presidential  approval,  comment,  or  recom- 
mendation, the  report  promptly  encountered 
sharp  opposition.  The  Congress  took  no 
action  on  this  report.  Instead,  in  1949,  it 
authorized  an  investigation  of  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  aspects  of  the  canal 
enterprise."  for  which  study  Representa- 
tive Clark  W  Thompson  of  Texas,  a  retired 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  officer,  served  as  chair- 
man. This  investigation  resulted  In  the  first 
basic  change  "  In  the  permanent  canal  op- 
erating organization  that  was  established  in 
1914. 

The  new  act  requires  that  transit  tolls 
be  established  at  rates  that  will  place  the 
operation  of  the  canal  enterprise  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis — a  new  principle  in  Isth- 
mian Canal  policy  with  far-reaching  im- 
plications affecting  the  future  economic 
management  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  In- 
teroceanic commerce.  This  subject  is  now 
under   further   congressional   study  '• 

CLARIFICATIONS    RESTORE    OPERATIONS    AS     BASIS 
FOR     PLANNING 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Congress,  the  "security" 
and  "national  defense"  premises,  on  which 
the  recommendation  for  the  sea  level  project 
was  primarily  based,  were  vigorously 
challenged 

As  to  the  atomic  bomb.  Representative 
Willis  W  Braaley,  a  retired  naval  officer,  sum- 
marized his  views-  "As  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  greatest  authorities  on  modern  weapons 
of  war  who  have  given  this  subject  serious 
attention  hold  uniformly  that  any  canal 
would  be  critically  vulnerable  to  the"  atomic 
bomb,  regardless  of  type;  that  a  sea-level 
canal  would  be  in  the  same  security  class  as 
a  lake  canal:  that  a  sea-level  canal'could  be 
closed  for  prolonged  periods  of  time  bevond 
any  hope  of  speedy  restoration;  and  that  a 
sea-level  canal  cannot  be  considered  secure 
in  an  atomic  war.  These  same  authorities 
also  agree  tha-  the  atomic  bomb  Is  irrelevant 
as  a  controlling  factor  In  the  planning  of  op- 
erational Imjjrovements  for  the  Panama 
Canal."  '■ 

Representative,  now  Senator.  Thomas  E 
Martin,  of  Iowa,  a  retired  Armv  officer,  de- 
veloped the  national  defense  clarification 
repeatedly  stressing  that  protection  of  any 
type  of  canal,  wherever  located,  is  "an  over- 
all governmental  responsibility,  and  that 
its  defense,  like  that  of  the  seaports,  airports, 
railroads,  highways,  and  productive  centers 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  com- 
bined industrial,  military,  naval,  and  air 
power  of  this  Nation  as  obtained  in  both 
world  wars,  and  not  upon  passive  defense 
measures,  such  as  may  be  embodied  in  in- 
herent  characteristics   of   canal   design  "  ■' 

Here  it  should  be  stated  that  leading 
atomic  warfare  authorities,  who  studied  the 
problem  of  Canal  Zone  defense  in  1947,  con- 
sidered that  arguments  as  to  relative  vulner- 
ability of  types  of  construction  are  entirely 
without  point  and  that  the  sea-level  project 
would.  In  effe<-t.  constitute  a  Maglnot  Line 
This  view  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 

'H.   Res    44.   8lEt   Cong.,   quoted   In   Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  95,  pt.  2.  p.  1617 

'H  Doc.  460,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1950) 
and  Public  Lfw  841.  81st  Cong  .  approved 
Sept    26,  1950  i 64  Stat.  1038). 

"Hon.    John    J.    Allen,    "Panama    Canal- 
Interim  Report,"  Congressional  Record    vol 
100.  pt    10.  p.   13367. 

'Bradley.  "VVhat  of  the  Panama  Canal?" 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  pt   10,  p.  A2451. 

"  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Martin.  "An  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission,  the  Best  Solution  of 
Panama  Canal  Problem."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  97.  pt    14,  p.  A4480. 
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the  later  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
which  Is  measured  In  megatons  of  TNT 
equivalent  &b  compared  to  kllotons  for  the 
atomic  bomb. 

In  the  course  of  extensive  discussions  of 
the  sea  level  project  recommendations, »* 
congressional  and  administrative  leaders 
often  stressed  the  point  that  this  project. 
If  Justlfled  primarily  for  "national  defense." 
would  divert  both  funds  and  resources  from 
projects  and  programs  in  the  United  States 
that  are  far  more  essential  to  national  se- 
curity. The  combined  effect.?  of  the  defense 
clarifications  have  been  toward  eliminating 
the  concept  of  inherent  resistance  to  attack 
as  the  governing  consideration  In  planning  at 
Panama.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  only 
justifiable  security  design  feature  is  ade- 
quate protection  against  sabotage,  whlcli  is 
chiefly  an  administrative  function. 

Eventually,  a  group  of  engineers  and  others 
associated  in  building  the  Panama  Canal 
submitted  their  views  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Congress.  This  memorial  challenged  the 
official  cost  estimates  in  the  1947  report, 
charging  that  the  sea-level  project  would 
cost  several  times  its  initial  estimate — 
$2,483.000.000 — and  that  the  third  locks  proj- 
ect ad.ipted  to  the  principles  of  the  tcrminr,! 
lake  proposal  (widening  Culebra  Cut  ex- 
cepted) can  be  acccmpllshed  at  rela;ivcly  low 
cost  as  compared  to  that  of  the  sea-level 
project — estimated  as  \inder  $600  million. 

The  statement  also  criticized  the  1953  pro- 
gram for  repair  and  alteration  of  present 
lock  structures  as  makeshift  in  character  .ind 
without  sufficient  merit,  pointing  out  that 
it  win  delay  the  fundamental  and  long- 
overdue  solution  of  the  problems  Involved. 
It  stated  that  the  Governor's  recommenda- 
tion of  none  but  the  sea-level  project  for 
major  incre.ise  of  canal  facilities  served  to 
exclude  what  may  be  the  beet  solution  when 
evaluated  from  all  angle? 

Included  in  an  address  to  the  House  by 
Representative  Eugene  J  Kecgh.  of  New 
York.-^*  this  memorandum  was  promptly  rec- 
ognized by  the  engineering  profession. -- 

Strong  appeals  for  the  creation  of  a  wholly 
American,  Independent,  br.3adly  based,  pre- 
dominantly civilian,  strictly  nonpartisan  and 
objective  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission. 
composed  of  able  men  who  may  not  be  domi- 
nated or  unduly  influenced  by  Federal  execu- 
tive agencies,  have  been  made  by  responsible 
congressional  leaders  as  the  best  meai'.s  for 
developing  a  wise! v-reas-'ned  I.=^tr.mian  C.iml 
P.)licy." 

The  consequences  of  prolonged  argunients. 
in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  have  been  to- 
ward restoration  of  economic  thinking  and 
an  increased  appreciation  of  fundamental 
planning  concepts  so  well  expressed  during 
the  1905-06  '-battle  of  the  levels"  by  Gen. 
Henry  L.  Abbo*-.  the  great  student  of  the 
Chagres.  member  of  the  Comite  Technique 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  internr-.tional  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, and  an  ad-ocate  of  the  high-level 
type.  His  word.s  were:  "The  true  criterion  is 
ease  and  safety  of  transit,  and  »  •  *  this 
test  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which  type  of 
canal  should  be  preferred  at  Panama." -= 
This  standard.   b(jth  obvious  and   <^!mnle.   is 


'Hon.  Ci..\RK  W.  Thompson,  ■Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  of  the  United  States— Bibiio- 
sraphical  List."  Conghession.al  Rlcord.  vol. 
;*5,  pt.  16,  p.  A5580  and  subsequent  state- 
ments of  distinguished  Members  of  Congress. 
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as  true  today  as  It  was  when  written  In  1905 
Moreover,  it  Is  applicable  In  evaluattng  not 
only  canal  proposals  at  Panama  but  also 
those  at  other  locations. 

DIPLOM.ATIC     IMPLir.\TTONS 

The  juridical  basis  for  the  Can.il  Zone 
rests  with  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty, 
which  authorized  a  zone  10  miles  wide  ex- 
tending 5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  of  the  canal.  After  extended  diplomatic 
discussions,  the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
Zone  were  later  fixed  in  the  Pricc-Lefevre 
Boundary  Convention  of  September  2.   1914. 

An  examination  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
proposed  sea-level  projcc*  discloses  a  num- 
ber of  features  not  covered  by  current  inter- 
national agreements.  Among  these  are:  a 
new  main  channel  alinenier.t  substantially 
removed  from  the  existing  channel  from 
which  Canal  Zone  boundaries  are  measured; 
flooding  of  additional  territory  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  in  the  Chagres  RiV'^r  valley 
downstream  from  Madden  Dam  (  AlhaJ^aela) : 
diverting  the  Chagrrs  Ri'.rr  from  its  present 
lath  west  of  Liraon  Bay  to  a  new  path  east 
rt  the  bay  that  cr>j.=.';es  a  Panamanian  high- 
way: and  draining  the  central  portion  of 
Gatun  Lake.  The  last  feature  would  disrupt 
present  navigation  channels  to  Panamanian 
settlement's  on  the  lake  and  uncover  large 
;'.nd  forbidding  swamp  areas  v.ith  resulting 
I'.ealth   and  sar.itation  consequriices. 

These  aspect."?  of  llie  .'':a-lcvel  undertak- 
ing would  undoubtedly  l>nng  a  deinnnd  from 
the  Republic  of  Pariama  fir  a  new  treaty 
covering  the  fpecif.c  conditions  for  Its  con- 
structio:i.  What  concessions  such  a  treaty 
would  cost  cannot  be  predicted.  But.  based 
upon  previous  experience  in  E\ich  diplomatic 
upcotiations.  thc.oe  c  st.s  would  be  far  great- 
er than  earlier  ones,  inc-itably  adding  to  the 
total  e=^tlmate  and  increasing  tolls. 

Furthermore,  such  necotiatlons  \vo\ild  be 
fraught  with  considerable  uncertainty  m  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Panama 
and  other  nations  of  Latin  America,  not  to 
mention  threats  to  the  security  of  the  enter- 
prise through  the  process  of  its  Internation- 
alization, for  which  there  have  been  persist- 
ent demands. 

In  contrast,  liie  Terminal  Lake-third 
locks  plan,  being  nierely  an  "enlargement 
of  the  existing  facilities'^  ■'  that  does  not 
call  for  additional  land  or  waters"  or  au- 
thority, will  not  require  a  new  canal  treaty. 
This,  it  must  be  obvious,  is  a  truly  para- 
mount consider. ition. 

The  construction  of  a  canal  at  another 
location  would  Introduce  an  er-tirf^ly  new 
diplomatic  situati"n.  which  would  be  JTist 
as  complicated  as  that  at  Panama. 

The  salient  elements  of  this  situation 
however,  are:  That  the  1947  rej-ort  does  not 
present  these  significant  diplomatic  Involve- 
m^ents;  that  the  need  fcir  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  to  co-,cr  the  sea-level 
project  was  not  submitted  to  the  Congress; 
and  that  the  Congress  has  not  authorized 
such  negotiation  as  was  done  in  the  Spooncr 
Act  of  1902  for  the  original  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

ISTHJ.n.lN-    CANAL    POLICY     MTST    BE 
REDtTERMINEU 

Ihe  evfilution  of  Istlimirai  Canal  jxillcy 
has  been  slow.  Its  principal  objectives  have 
long  been  the  best  type  of  canal  at  the  best 
site  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  war  of  all  nations  on  ternis  of  cq'..ialuv 
as  provided  by  treaty— and  at  low  co.-t  o': 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection. 

Often  beset  by  bewildering  confusions  of 
ideas,  the  progress  of  fundamental  concepts 
has,  at  times,  deviated  from  their  logical 
courses.  Yet  events  have  thus  far  con.splred 
to  avert  Irretrievable  error.  Now,  with  the 
main   arguments   clarified,    the   interoceanic 
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canal  problem  In  Its  national  relationships  Is 
comlnt;  to  be  better  understt>od  and  atten- 
tion is  focusing  on  the  true  objectives  of  se- 
curing requisite  capacity  and  operational 
efficiency.  Nevertheless,  the  evolving  situa- 
tion is  of  such  grave  concern  that  It  must 
be  protected  by  ceasele^.s  \igilani  e  and  fully 
matured  objective  judgment. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  now  entering  Its  fifth 
decade  of  operations.  Its  navigational  In- 
adequaclfs  have  been  established.  The  canal 
as  completed  contains  fundamental  errors 
In  operational  design  centered  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks.  These  can  be 
corrected  only  by  the  major  recon.siruction 
I'f  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  as  contem- 
plated in  the  Terminal  Lake-third  lucks 
proposal. 

Commercial  traffic  through  the  canal  has 
reached  the  highe.'-t  volume  in  hLstory.  The 
Navy  has  vessels  lliat  cannot  transit  Issues 
raised  by  questions  of  security  and  national 
defense  have  been  lormally  submitted  but 
never  accepted.  The  principle  of  economic 
operation  of  the  can.il  has  been  embodied 
In  law.  •  Yet.  ii;  a  plnsical  .sen.se.  the  shlp- 
way  is  still  e.ssentially  what  It  was  in  1'J14 
Thus,  the  time  lias  come  to  provide,  without 
further  delay,  the  additional  interoceanic 
transit  capacity  and  operational  lmpro\e- 
menta  to  meet  present  and  future  needs 

The  solution  of  this  problem  Is  not  the 
simple  proposition  that  It  may  appear  In- 
stead, it  is  a  highly  complicated  one  of  the 
greatest  national  importance,  rising  above 
purely  per.sonal  and  group  considerations. 
It  invclveb  questions  of  fundamental  opera-_ 
tional  and  engineering  planning,  the  de- 
cisions on  which  will  alfect  the  welfare  ol  the 
United  States  and  otlier  maritime  nations 
through  the  indefinite  future. 

niese  facto  call  fur  a  further  reassessment 
of  the  entire  interoceanic  canals  problem  ■•• 
b.a.sed  on  realities,  with  a  comprehensive  re- 
statement of  Isthmian  Canal  policy  as  de- 
rived from  a  reasoned  line  of  action.  This 
is  the  task  that  sooner  or  later  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  must  meet 


/DMINISTRATION  SILENT  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  IN  FARM  BILL 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Sprakrr.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  Gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr,  FindleyI  may  extend  his 
i-cmarks  at  thii  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extrancou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FI::DLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  .so  i.iuch 
attention  lias  been  directed  to  the  feed 
Trains  and  wheat  .sections  of  H.R  \V222 
tiiat  many  people  arr  unawaie  of  the 
l.vroad  .'^cope  of  Federal  .'^pendin'^  thi.s  bill 
would  launch  foi-  recreatioii  facilities, 
both  publicly  and  privately  owned,  and 
the  unanswered  question  of  racial  .sey le- 
gation in  these  facilitie.'-. 

This  bill  wo- lid  authorize  spending  for 
recreation  under  four  existin^c  acts  of 
Congress. 

Title  I  would,  first,  amend  the  Soil 
Consen-ation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  authorize  lona-teim  payment.s, 
cost  sharing,  and  othfr  assistance  to 
farmers  for  development  of  recreation 
resources:  second,  amend  theBankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Teniint   Act  to  provide  fi- 


-  Public  Law  841.  81st  Cong,  approved 
Sept.  26,  1950  (64  Stat.  1038). 

^Thompson,  "Interoceanic  Canals  Prob- 
lem," Congressional  Rfcord.  m)1  98,  pt.  8, 
p.   A163. 
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nancial  and  other  aid  for  recreational 
development;  and  third,  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  to  provide  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance for  recreational  development,  for 
Federal  assistance  to  local  organizations 
in  acquiring  land  rights  and  basic  facih- 
ties  needed  for  public  use  of  reservoirs 
and  other  areas  for  fishing,  hunting,  or 
other  recreational  purposes. 

Title  V  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loan  assistance  to 
farmers  in  developing  recreational  facil- 
ities and  recreation  use  of  land  in  rural 
areas. 

All  this  authority  would  be  permanent 
in  point  of  time,  and  open  end  in  point 
of  cost. 

Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  this 
legislation,  once  enacted,  would  gather 
dust  on  a  shelf  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  this  col- 
loquy February  19,  1962.  as  recorded  on 
page  188,  serial  AA  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  hearing  record: 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  bill  will  ask  for  long 
and  short-term  loans  to  individual  farmers 
for  recreational  uses  of  the  land  Just  give 
me  an  example  of  how  this  will  work  and 
what  Tou  have  In  mind  In  net  effect,  as  to  the 
Farm  Home  Administration. 

Secretary  Pkceman  Suppose  that  a  farmer 
had  a  pond  6  or  6  or  10  acres  en  his  land 
that  he  would  like  to  improve,  that  he  might 
like  to  plant  some  fiush  in,  that  he  might 
want  to  build  a  dock  on  and  he  might  want 
to  provide  alongside  of  it  a  place  for  camp- 
ing, a  place  for  picnicking,  might  want  to 
make  a  little  ball  diamond,  even  have  a 
pitch  and  putt  course  of  some  kind  In  golf — 
whatever  it  would  be  that  would  make  for 
an  attractive  use  that  he  could  then  charge 
something  for  the  use  of  these  facilities. 
If  his  was  a  sound  proposal,  he  could  go  to 
the  FHA. 

In  a  speech  April  3  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  Secretary  Freeman  gave  an  out- 
hne  of  how  he  would  start  to  use  the 
recreational  authority  in  this  bill. 

He  said: 

Pour  metropolitan  areas  would  be  selected 
wher«  a  unit  of  government — such  as  a 
suburb — would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
an  association  of  farmers — such  as  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  district -In  an  outdoor 
recreation  program. 

Mr.  Freeman  did  not  identify  these 
four  pilot  areas.  One  presumably  might 
be  near  Washington.  D.C.  Farmers  in 
Prince  Georges  Coimty,  Md.,  or  Prince 
William  County.  Va.,  for  example,  might 
cooperate  with  the  county  governments 
to  set  up  pitch-and-putt  courses,  picnic 
areas,  fishing  resoits,  and  swimming 
facilities. 

This  bill  clearly  establishes  broad  au- 
thority to  spend  Federal  funds  on  recre- 
ational facilities  of  all  sorts. 

What  is  not  clear  is  who  could  use 
them? 

Would  the  facilities  be  available  to 
everyone,  without  respect  to  race? 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  silent  on 
this  question,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses so  is  the  administration.  On  at 
least  three  different  occasions,  high  De- 
partment officials  have  dodged  it. 

Mr.  Gladwin  E.  Young.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. Soil  Conservation  Service. 
USDA.   was    before    the    Committee   on 


Agriculture  February  21.  and  this  col- 
loquy occurred: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Is  the  question  of  segrega- 
tion apt  to  be  Involved  In  any  of  these 
recreational  areas? 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  that  that  would  be 
entirely  a  local  situation.  However,  the  use 
of  public  funds  would  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account;  that  Is.  the  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  As  you  know  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  on  that.  I  wondered  If 
the  administration  had  thought  out  what  its 
attitude  would  be  in  regard  to  segregation 
in  these  recreational  facilities 

Mr  Young.  I  think  that  we  have  not 
tliought   it   out  specifically   in   that   respect. 

On  March  15.  Secretary  Freeman  was 
before  the  committee,  and  this  colloquy 
occurred: 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  Secretary  Freeman,  some 
mention  was  made  of  these  recreation  areas. 
In  developing  these  recreational  areas,  will 
you  insist  that  they  be  set  up  under  policies 
which  would  prohibit  any  segregation? 

Federal  funds  would  be  Involved,  I  as- 
sume. The  segregation  question  was  before 
the  committee  earlier  and  It  was  not  clari- 
fied.     So   I   thought   I   would   ask   you. 

Secretary  Freeman  I  am  trying  to  recall 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  the  566  watershed  funds  are  presently 
dispensed.  I  know  of  no  such  requirement. 
It  would  appear  that  the  same  requirements 
that  apply  now  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication and  certification  would  continue  to 
apnlv,  •with  the  addition  that  recreation 
would  be  an  additional  purpose,  which  would 
Justify  such  a  project  costwlse 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  But  you  would  have  the  op- 
portunity, in  entering  Into  agreements  with 
local  communities,  to  specify  the  suandards 
under  which  the  areas  would  be  established 
and  operated.  ■\^'ould  you  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity  to  Insist  that  the  policies 
are  such   to   prevent  any  segregation? 

Secret.vry  Freeman.  Well,  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  opportunity  exists,  but  I  think 
you  are  quite  aware,  Mr.  Pindley,  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  this  administration  for  ac- 
cess to  public  facilities  for  people  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  colors. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Well.  11  the  opportunltv  does 
exist,  will  you  take  advantage  of  It  In  all 
such  agreements. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  Is  a  question 
that,  very  frankly,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  before.  I  would  want 
to  reserve  Judgment  in  connection  with  It 
until  I  had  time  to  review  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  present  law  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  the  soundest  prac- 
ticable Judgment  to  make. 

Mr.  PiNDLET.  Would  it  not  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  identify  the  administration 
with  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all, 
regardless  of  race? 

Secretary  Freeman  This  Is  a  question  I 
cannot  determine  until  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Just  what  the  discretion  would 
be  in  these  circumstances  under  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Will  you  place  an  answer  to 
this  question  In  the  record? 
Secretary  Freeman.  Surely. 
(The    information   referred    to    is    as   fol- 
lows :  I 

"The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  provides  for  local  projects  carried 
out  generally  by  local  public  organizations 
with  Federal  assistance.  It  makes  local  or- 
ganizations responsible  for  Initiating  proj- 
ects, acquiring  needed  land  and  water  rights, 
and  constructing,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing works  of  Improvement.  It  also  provides 
that  the  plan  for  works  of  Improvement, 
developed  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  local  organization,  shall  be 


acceptable  to  and  approved  by  the  local 
organization.  These  provisions  clearly  reflect 
a  congressional  Intent  that  each  phase  of  a 
watershed  project  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  looal  organization.  It  has  been 
deemed  in  line  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  m  the  agreements  with  the  local 
organizations  only  those  requirements  neces- 
sary to  achieving  the  benefits  on  which  the 
projects  are  justified  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den on  local  initiative  and  control.  It  is 
contemplat^Kl  In  the  proposed  amendments 
that  there  will  be  no  change  In  the  general 
administration  of  the  program  " 

All  this  'eft  the  question  of  adminis- 
tration position  in  doubt.  The  most 
specific  clarification  was  Mr.  Freeman's 
general  statement  on  civil  rights. 

The  Senate,  in  considering  its  version 
of  the  farm  bill,  tabled  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
40  an  amendment  which  would  have 
made  Federal  funds  available  only  for 
recreational  facilities  which  are  raciallv 
integrated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senate  action  on 
the  farm  bill.  Senator  KrATiNc  stated — 
CoNGRESsiON.fL  RECORD,  May  25  paee 
9346: 

It  was  stated  In  the  debate  that  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
had  advised  a  staff  member  that  there  was 
nothing  In  title  I  of  the  bill  which  would 
expressly  provide  either  for  Integrated  or 
segregated  facilities. 

I  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ag-lculture  expressinf;  my  disap- 
pointment Ir.  that  decision.  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
saying  that,  while  the  law  Is  silent.  It  has 
been  announced  to  be  the  policy  cf  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  no  Federal  funds 
Will  be  allotted  under  title  I  for  anv  except 
integrated  facilities. 

I  have  attempted  to  follow  this  ques- 
tion closely,  and  I  called  the  general 
counsel's  office  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  pet  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  announced  that  no  Federal 
funds  would  be  allotted  for  any  except 
integrated  facilities. 

I  was  informed  that  the  message  to 
which  Senator  Keating  had  referred  had 
been  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption, 
and  that  Secretary  Freeman  had  not,  in 
fact,  issued  such  a  policy  statement 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  admin- 
istration silence  continues. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  White  House 
Monday,  I  appealed  to  the  President  to 
clarify  this  important  point. 

I  urge  this  clarification  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  pending  au- 
thority for  recreational  facilities,  and 
the  importance  of  the  basic  American 
principle  of  equal  rights.  No  American 
should  be  denied  access  to  these  fed- 
erally aided  facilities  because  of  race. 

If  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
face  up  squarely  to  this  racial  segrega- 
tion question,  then  the  answer  should  be 
WTitten  into  the  language  of  the  bill  it- 
self. 

In  this  land  of  the  free,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  legislative  language  should 
be  needed  to  assure  equal  rights  for  all. 


PROTECTION   OF   PUBLIC   AGAINST 
EXPLOSIVES    IN   AIRCRAFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 

the   previous   order   of   the    House,    the 
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gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price!  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  should  be  directed  to 
the  subject  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  what  it  is  doing,  or  not 
doing,  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  air- 
line passengers  against  the  threat  that 
someone  may  plant  a  bomb  aboard. 

I  raise  the  issue  because  the  House 
should  consider  it  before  the  public 
loses  its  vivid  memory  of  the  most  recent 
civil  air  disaster  apparently  caused  by 
murder. 

The  evidence  ha.s  mounted  that  the 
Continental  Air  Lines  jet  that  crashed 
in  Iowa  a  short  time  ago  was  done  to 
death  by  a  planted  device — a  bomb — 
placed  on  board  and  designed  to  explode 
in  flight. 

Innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
killed  in  that  tragedy  were  apparently' 
the  victims  of  a  psychotic  slayer  who 
did  not  care  how  many  persons  he  de- 
stroyed so  long  as  he  destroyed — with 
impunity  from  retribution — the  one  un- 
known victim  who  was  the  prime  target. 

Few  of  us  in  the  House  would  pretend 
to  be  technically  expert  in  the  complex 
issues  of  air  safety,  with  all  its  ramifi- 
cations of  pilot  proficiency  and  ground 
control  and  traffic  patterns,  of  air  speeds 
and  noise  abatement  and  altitude  on 
approaches  and  takeoffs. 

We  do  know  this:  There  have  been  a 
substantial  number  of  air  killings  caused 
by  planted  bombs.  There  have  been 
across  the  years  an  acknowledged  5 
incidents  in  this  country  of  civil  aircraft 
destruction  by  explosive  device  and  an- 
other 12  in  other  countrie.s.  Hundreds 
of  civilian  passengois.  who  bought  their 
tickets  for  safe  and  peaceful  passage, 
have  died  in  these  incidents.  We  know 
also  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
as  of  this  date  has  taken  the  public  view- 
point that  protection  against  such 
dangers  is  too  difficult  for  achievement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '.' 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certainly  glad  the  gentleman  is  bring- 
ing this  subject  up  at  the  present  time 
in  light  of  the  recent  tragic  accident  in 
connection  with  the  Continental  Air 
Lines.  The  only  method  which  anyone 
has  been  able  to  discover  to  prevent  these 
happenings  is  to  invent  some  new 
machine  which  can  detect  dynamite 
when  it  is  brought  aboard  an  airplane. 
To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such  elec- 
tronic device  existing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me.  he  will  find  there  are  ways 
you  can  protect  the  passengers  in  flight 
aeainst  these  things.  I  cannot  guaran- 
tee it  is  foolproof.  My  suggestion  to  the 
FAA  is  that  they  examine  the  proposi- 
tion and  do  a  little  research  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  go  along 
with  the  gentleman  on  that.  This  is  a 
most  frightening  experience  for  anyone 
to  go  through. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
listen  to  my  presentation.  There  have 
been  people  who  have  worked  on  this 
and  are  working  on  the  matter. 


Inspection  of  passenger  baggage,  it  i.s 
said,  would  prove  time  consuming  and 
self-defeating.  The  use  of  fluoroscopic 
views  to  examine  baggage  is  unreliable 
It  would  be  fruitless  and  unfair  to  deny 
passengers  large  amounts  of  flight  in- 
surance, the  experts  say,  to  dissuade  an 
occasional  murderer.  It  is  added  that 
in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  per- 
sonal desperation  of  all  pa.ssengers.  a 
psychiatrist  would  be  needed  at  every 
ticket  counter. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  served  there  is  a 
business  firm  that  has  taken  a  different 
approach,  an  affirmative  approach,  that 
might  prove  useful.  This  firm  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  company  that  has  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
research  and  developmfiu  of  a  safety 
device  that  would  explode  bonibs  on  the 
ground  before  flight,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  be  put  on  board  to  explode 
in  midair. 

The  device  is  a  very  simple  one  It  is 
an  explosion  chamber,  equipped  with 
electronic  and  acoustical  energies, 
through  which  all  baggage  offered  by 
all  passengers  would  have  to  pass  before 
it  is  placed  on  a  plane. 

An  explosive  device  would  be  blown 
up  in  the  safety  chamber— a  perfectly 
feasible  technique  that  is  known  to  ex- 
perts— on  the  spot.  The  commotion 
would  no  doubt  cause  some  delay  in  the 
scheduled  takeoff  of  a  civilian  flight,  but 
I  doubt  that  the  passengers  would  seri- 
ously complain  about  missed  appoint- 
ments or  connections. 

The  business  firm  in  the  24th  Di.stnct 
of  Illinois  is  the  Propellex  Co.,  of  Ed- 
wardsville.  111.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Chromalloy  Corp..  which  developed  the 
experimental  explosion  chamber  in  con- 
junction with  the  Capehart  Corp. 

A  laboratory  model  has  been  demon- 
strated in  newspaper  offices.  It  ha.s  been 
demonstrated  to  officials  of  the  aviation 
agencies. 

There  is  a  need  for  further  research 
and  development.  There  is  a  need  for 
construction  of  a  full-scale  chamber  for 
explosion  tests  on  an  operating  basis 
Money  would  be  required — perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  perhaps 
several  millions — before  the  technique 
could  be  proved  practical. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Aeency  ap- 
parently takes  the  viewpoint  that  the 
proposed  explosion -chamber  technique 
cannot  be  trusted  any  more  than  any 
other  technique.  It  would  not  work,  the 
experts  say.  with  so-called  sophisticated 
bombs. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  the  FAA 
seems  to  have  the  attitude  that  it  must 
have  a  guarantee  of  perfection  before  it 
can  move,  and  that  it  must  not  adopt  any 
policy  that  might  frighten  prospective 
airline  passengers  into  thinking  of 
danger. 

It  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  long  history  of  the  railroads  in  telling 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  safety  devices  on  trains  were  bad  for 
the  counti-y — that  they  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive, or  that  they  were  unreliable,  or 
that  the  psychological  effects  would  be 
damaging  to  business. 


Wf  do  not  in  this  House  insist  that  we 
have  all  the  answers  to  the  complex  is- 
sues raised.  I  do  know  this:  that  a 
bomb  placed  on  an  airplane  is  very  un- 
likely to  be  a  "sophisticated"  device.  A 
killer  does  not  go  out  and  order  his 
bombs  made  to  his  .specifications  by  a 
specialized  and  traceable  manufacturer. 
He  is  more  likely  to  put  together  a  home- 
made job  for  $5.  And  this  kind  of  bomb 
can  be  detonated  on  the  ground — safely 
and  without  undue  hardship  to  airline 
convenience  and  necessity  or  to  passen- 
gers— in  a  properly  contrived  explosion 
chamber 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Aviation 
A.gency  adopt  a  policy  of  searching  cre- 
atively for  answers,  of  driving  hard  to 
get  something  done,  rather  than  raLse 
teciinical  or  economic  challenges  to  every 
plopo.<^t'd  solution.  The  negative  ap- 
proach is  unproductive. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  every  incident  of 
bomb  planting  may  feed  the  imagination 
of  ix)tential  killers  hunting  for  a  way  to 
commit  suicide  dramatically  or  to  get  rid 
of  somr  poor  victim  while  destroying  all 
evidence.  Bomb  planters  are  not  likely 
to  be  chronic  in  their  sickness — but  they 
are  frightfully  violent  in  their  single  on- 
slaughts. It  would  be  irrational  to  say 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  them. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  the  ex- 
perts to  supply  the  answers.  What  it 
nefKis  i.s  a  policy  determination  to  see 
that  the  job  is  done. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
';fntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
uuished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
al.so  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price!  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
importance  of  consideration  by  the  FAA 
and  anyone  else  who  has  any  responsi- 
bility in  this  field  the  problem  of  trying 
to  develop  some  kind  of  a  device  that 
uould  detect  such  bombs  or  destructive 
weaiMjns  that  might  be  carried  on  a 
plane  I  think  it  is  something  that 
should  be  given  continuous  attention. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular matter  for  a  period  of  time.  I 
have  contacted  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  in  reference  to  its  consideration 
of  certain  types  of  devices  that  have 
been  presented  to  it,  to  the  extent  that 
a  trial  test  at  least,  be  given  to  it  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  research 
and  development  toward  something  that 
would  accomplish  some  good  would  be 
highly  desirable.  But.  I  would  not  want 
the  record  to  reflect  that  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  in  this  field.  The  FAA  is  giv- 
ing consideration  to  it  and  has  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  they  seem  to  not  wnnt 
to  pu.sh  forwaid  and  actually  do  .some- 
thing concrete,  and  there  may  be  some 
justification  or  merit  in  the  suggestion 
that  they  would  not  want  to  do  anything 
concrete  without  some  positive  100  per- 
cent perfect  functioning  of  such  facility. 

I  also  know  that  there  is  a  committee 
composed  of  people  from  the  aviation 
industry,  from  the  Government,  and  oth- 
ers that  have  been  working  on  this  for 
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a  long  period  of  time,  and  have  certainly 
been  most  active  for  the  last  4  or  5  vears. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  committee  issued  a  report  as 
far  back  as  1960  which  report  has  not 
been  published,  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  but  it  does  reveal  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  and  what 
they  have  done— the  specialists  have 
done — in  this  field.  They  have  a  re- 
search and  development  group  of  tech- 
nicians that  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  have  tried  many  kinds 
of  devices  to  detect  many  types  of  bombs 
of  various  kinds.  They  have  a  record  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  each  of  tho.se  which 
they  have  tried  would  accomplish  But. 
as  yet,  they  have  not  come  up  with  any- 
thing of  a  definite  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price]  and 
other  Members  of  the  House,  in  saying 
it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  continue  this 
effort  of  research  and  development  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  device  which 
would  detect,  if  at  all  po.ssiblc,  any  such 
bombs  or  instruments  that  might  be  de- 
vised to  take  the  lives  of  people  aboard 
a  plane.  We  know  something  about  the 
reports  that  have  been  made  public  re- 
garding the  tragedy  referred  to  involving 
the  Transcontinental  Airlines.  Unfor- 
tunately, if  a  person  is  going  to  have  to 
take  his  own  life,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  that  I  can  see  for  him  to  take 
the  lives  of  40  or  50  or  100  other  people 
with  him.  We  just  do  not  understand 
those  things  and  do  not  understand  how 
a  man's  mind  can  work  that  way.  But 
as  I  understand.  ba.«;ed  upon  what 
they  know  about  it.  this  kind  of  device 
must  have  been  on  the  person  of  the 
Individual. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  think  the  indications 
are  they  possibly  took  it  on  in  a  brief- 
case. This  type  situation  could  be  very 
adequately  handled  in  this  chamber  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  whereby  all  jjcr- 
sons  carrying  packages  must  be  checked 
and  must  go  through  this  chamber.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  not  be  averse 
to  a  situation  where  the  chamber  would 
be  such  that  the  passengers  themselves 
would  pass  through  that  chamber  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  if  a  man  wanted 
to  end  his  life  in  that  fashion,  it  could 
be  done  without  endangering  the  lives 
of  other  people  on  the  flight. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  of  course,  there  is  some 
question  in  some  of  the  research  and 
development  programs  as  to  what  effect 
some  radiation  might  have  on  the  in- 
dividuals themselves  if  that  approach 
were  made  to  detect  something. 

Mr.  PRICE.  This  device  about  which 
I  have  been  talking  is  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  any  radiation  process.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  contribution  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Harris]  because  I  know  of  his 
great  interest  in  air  safety.  I  know  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort 
which  the  gentleman  has  devoted  to  this 
subject.  I  know  that  even  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  case  to  which  I  have 
referred  his  committee  is  already  at 
work.  I  feel  if  there  is  any  weakness 
in  the  position  of  the  Federal  Aviation 


Agency,  it  is  this:  It  leaves  the  impres- 
sion with  the  public  that  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  to  avert  this  type  accident. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  precisely  the  reason 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield,  in  order 
to  explain  what  has  been  undertaken 
over  the  years,  and  also  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  expressing  some  feeling  that 
apparently  nothing  concrete  has  been 
developed  in  the  field. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  we  ought  to  have 
something  to  prevent  these  tragedies. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  this  idea  is  not  mine. 
There  were  studies  published  on  this  a 
.vear  ago  in  October.  The  position  I 
take  i.s  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
should  not  just  brush  all  of  these  ideas 
aside,  but  should  look  with  care  into 
everj'  proposal  made,  and  should  go  into 
this  in  detail  and  find  out  in  their  own 
minds  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  con- 
tribution in  this  field.  I  would  feel 
much  better  and  the  potential  airline 
pa.<v«;encers  would  feel  much  more  secure 
if  they  knew  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  did  look  seriously  into  a  proposal 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  probably  I 
sliould  suggest  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  that  a  re- 
port be  made  either  to  the  Congress  or 
somebody  else  so  we  can  give  some  pub- 
licity to  it  and  advise  the  people  what  is 
being  done.    I  think  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  think  that  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  public 
should  be  infonncd.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that  myself. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  think  this  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in 
not  keeping  the  public  informed  about 
what  is  being  done  in  these  various  areas. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  very  timely  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  House  today. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  fine  contri- 
bution in  h's  effort  to  cause  many  people 
in  many  different  agencies  as  well  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  more  cogni- 
zant with  these  potential  dangers  which 
only  too  often  have  become  a  real  dan- 
ger and  a  real  tragedy. 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  which  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  each 
of  these  continue  the  activities  which 
are  presently  going  on  and  I  should  also 
like  to  commend  this  type  of  research 
and  study  to  the  individual  airlines,  to 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  to  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association, 
and  to  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization.  It  is  only  htmian,  I  sup- 
ix).se,  for  people  to  become  careless. 

A  great  many  of  these  tragedies,  not 
only  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  but  others,  too,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  are  really  avoid- 
able accidents  and  should  be  avoided. 
I  certainly  hope  that  all  agencies  and 
organizations  engaged  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry will  heed  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  do  every- 


thing possible  to  prevent  these  wherever 
possible  and  at  least  keep  them  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  remarks.  I  join  in  the 
hope  that  the  industry  itself  will  be  in- 
terested to  the  point  that  they  will  seek 
to  cooperate  and  work  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  devise  some  safe- 
guards against  these  incidents. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.     I.   too,  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his 
sincere  interest  and  deep  concern  over 
the  problem  before  us.    As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress our  committee  reported  a  bill  to 
meet   a   problem   that   existed   then   in 
regard  to  highjacking  and  the  carrying 
of  weapons  and  arms  aboard  aircraft. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  neces- 
sity for  research  in  this  field  will  have  to 
go  far  beyond  just  the  devices  for  detect- 
ing   explosives,    bearing   in   mind    that 
there  are  many  means  by  which  an  air- 
craft in  flight  can  be  destroyed.    I  would 
be  reluctant  even  to  mention  those  that 
come  to  my  own  mind  at  the  moment. 
But  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious 
that  we  should  accelerate  the  research 
program  and  come  up  with  some  solu- 
tion to  insure  the  safety  of  the  air  pas- 
sengers aboard  aircraft  in  this  country. 
Mr.  PRICE.     I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  simply  a  detection  device 
but  this  detonates  any  explosive  device 
on  the  ground  before  it  is  carried  aboard 
a  plane. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  discussion 
initiated  with  respect  to  Continental 
Airlines,  which  got  me  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  PRICE.     That  is  only  because  it 
happens  to  be  the  most  recent  incident. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  realize  that.    But. 
I  think  for  the  record,  it  should  be  noted 
at  least  that  Continental  Airhnes  has 
never  had  a  fatal  accident  in  all  Its  his- 
tory of  flying  up  until  this  time. 
Mr.  PRICE.     That  is  for  28  years. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes— 28  years. 
Mr.  PRICE.     That  is  correct.    It  has 
had    an    unblemished    record    and    has 
never  had  an  accident  in  the  air  or  ever 
had  any  crashes  of  any  sort.    This  acci- 
dent,   certainly,    was    not    due    to    any 
negligence  or  anything  on  the  part  of 
the  airline.     This  was  done  by  a  psy- 
chotic killer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wanted  to  bring 
that  point  out  and  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man verifies  it.  The  other  point  I  want 
to  bring  out  for  the  record  is  that  Con- 
tinental Airlines  has  been  working  on  its 
own  to  try  to  find  some  detection  methods 
which  they  think  would  fit  practicably 
into  the  operation  to  assure  additional 
safety  against  this  type  of  madman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  My  only  fear  is  that  we 
only  think  seriously  about  these  matters 
for  only  a  short  period  of  time  after  the 
accident  or  incident  and  that  we  too 
quickly  forget  them  after  a  while.  My 
hope  is  that  we  will  not  forget  and  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  industry 
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and  by  the  Government  in  the  fleld  of 
research  that  will  help  to  avert  such 
incidents  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  I  congratulate 
the  frentleman  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  in  a 
thoughtful  and  careful  manner.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  that  portion 
of  the  gentleman's  remarks  pertaining 
to  the  possibility  of  some  minor  irrita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  passengers  even 
having  to  wait  a  little  bit  to  board  the 
aircraft  or  the  possibility  of  a  miscon- 
nection.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  whether  or  not  he 
knows  or  whether  the  sponsors  of  this 
particular  device,  this  explosion  chamber 
device  in  Illinois,  know  approximately 
how  long  it  will  be  necessary  to  report 
at  a  ticket  counter  or  an  air  terminal 
in  advance  of  a  flight  so  as  to  give  this 
chiunber  an  opportunity  to  do  the  work 
which  it  is  Intended  to  do  and  as  to  how 
much  additional  time  would  be  added, 
for  example,  at  a  terminal  such  as 
O'Hare  which  is  the  principal  transfer 
point  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  do  not  think  this  idea 
has  yet  gotten  to  the  point  of  minutely 
examining  the  details  of  the  timing.  Ex- 
cept basically,  the  baggage  would  go 
through  this  chamber  automatically. 
Since  they  may  not  have  a  large  number 
of  chambers  at  a  new  airport,  they  could 
take,  perhaps,  5  or  10  minutes  before  any 
passengers  travel  to  the  plane.  If  the 
passengers  themselves  were  to  go 
through  the  chamber,  then  probably  go- 
ing through  on  an  individual  basis,  It 
may  string  it  out  maybe  a  matter  of  5  or 
10  minutes.  And  there  would  be  another 
thing,  they  could  check  all  baggage  or 
weigh  in  all  baggage  and  there  would  be 
no  hand-carried  baggage  brought  Into 
the  plane.  All  baggage  and  all  parcels 
that  would  normally  be  hand -carried 
would  go  through  tliis  chamber. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Could  there  not 
be  a  device  which  would  send  hand-car- 
ried baggage  through  this  chamber  and. 
then,  segregate  it  in  such  fashion  so  that 
the  passenger  could  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  that  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  And  is  it  not  also 
true  in  most  of  the  major  air  terminals 
of  the  country,  the  airline  companies 
themselves  are  installing  automatic  bag- 
gage handling  equipment? 

Mr.  PRICE.  And  they  would  go  right 
through  the  conveyor  and  right  throuRh 
the  chamber,  or  this  section  of  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  that  connec- 
tion, an  explosion  chamber  that  would 
be  financially  feasible  could  be  installed 
in  the  conveyor  system. 

Mr.  PRICE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  he  has  presented  to 

U.S. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
vei  y  much. 


WILBtJR  LUCIUS  CROSS:  POLITICAL 
PHENOMENON 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  tMr.  GiaimoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  miulcman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Coimecticut's  great  leaders  of  the  pa.st 
has  recently  been  memorialized  by  one 
of  Connecticut's  present  great  leaders. 
The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
my  State's  distinguished  former  Gover- 
nor, the  late  Wilbur  Cross,  was  com- 
memorated recently  by  our  present 
banking  commissioner,  Philip  Hewes. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Commissioner 
Hewes  is  replete  with  the  warm,  personal 
recollections  he  has  of  Governor  Cross. 
and  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  both  the  speaker  and  the  subject. 
I  commend  this  speech  to  the  especial 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
An^erican  public  because  of  its  brilliance, 
its  wisdom,  and  it^  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  one  of  Connecticut  s  most 
dlstlnffuishcd  leaders : 

Wu-BfR  Hiciug  Cross     Political 

Phenomknon 

(By  Philip  Hewes) 

In  nccepHug  >our  kind  Invltiitldn  to  spc»k 
to  you  tonight,  I  told  Professor  van  Dvison 
that  I  thought  others  were  better  quallfled 
for  the  task  (perhaps  he  himself)  but  that  I 
would  make  the  eflort  because  of  n.y  high 
regard  and  afTectlon  for  Wilbur  L  Cross 
Also,  I  reasoned,  if  ynur  assiKlatlon  cared 
enough  to  observe  tlie  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  and  were  willing  to  buy  "i» 
pig  In  n  poke"  for  a  speaker,  how  could  I 
refuse  this  opportunity  to  i)articlpnte  In 
such  an  observation,  rrjfardless  of  the  U>il 
and  travail  Involved  In  the  preparation  nf 
a  few  remarks 

It  Is  obvious  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
may  consult  the  Governors  autobhipraphy 
to  find  out  what  he  thought  of  lilm.self.  and 
that  the  basic  history  of  his  governorship 
has  be«n  recorded  My  a.'islgnmen*  thi.* 
evening,  however,  as  I  see  It.  is  to  rivc  my 
own  version,  within  tolerable  linut.s  as  to 
length,  of  a  man  whom,  I  mu.st  C(infes.s,  I 
really  didn't  know  very  intimately  My  own 
connections  with  him  began  midway  In  his 
third  term  as  Governor.  In  November  1935. 
when  his  Impress  on  public  affairs  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere  had  largely  been  made 
And  so  such  observatlon.s  as  I  muy  make  of 
his  earlier,  and  perhaps  more  exciting,  years 
as  Governor,  and  the  years  before  th.it.  in- 
volve my  trying  to  sen.<e  the  effect  on  the 
man  as  I  knew  him  of  inheritance  and  en- 
vironment, and  other  e.xtern;il  influences. 
Such  a  task  deserves  a  more  expert  treat- 
ment than  I  have  been  able  to  give  It.  I 
console  myself  with  the  thought  that  you 
will  not  be  unduly  critical  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps  certain  nonmembers 
of  your  association  will  fc»€  more  critical  than 
you. 

Both  Professor  van  Dusen  and  your  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Pavretti.  have  indicated  that  I 
attempt  to  emphasize  that  pha.^e  of  Wilbur 
Cross's  life  when  he  wa.s  Governor.  I  have 
found  It  impossible  to  "emphasise"  thi.-, 
phase  of  his  life  in  any  meaningful  way  with- 
out going  into  earlier  phases  of  his  lift- 
More  experienced  writers  than  I.  on  the  staff 
of  Newsweek,  assigned  to  write  a  feature 
article  about  George  Romney.  presently  re- 
garded as  a  political  ph-^nomcnoa.  said  in  a 


Kobiuary  Issue  of  this  publication;  "The 
ciuiytlc  agenu  In  this  phenomenon  are 
elusive:  AbUlty  and  personality  are  Impor- 
Unt  but  perhaps  even  more  vital  are  chance 
and  circumstance."  This  at  least  suggests 
some  of  the  avenues  of  approach  available 
iut  I  set  about  putting  this  paper  together 
For  example,  I  know  the  Governor  felt  deeply 
about  his  childhood  and  youth  In  Mans- 
Uekl  nut  only  as  we  all  do  when  we  recall 
this  part  of  our  lives— with  sentiment  and 
love  but  because  I  am  sure  he  felt  that  the 
circumstances  had  a  profound  eflect  on  hla 
i.nter  life  I^t  us  pause  to  consider  them 
As  wc  here  this  evening  ail  are  well  aware. 
but  for  the  record  be  It  said  that  Wilbur 
Lucius  Cross  was  born  on  April  10.  1862.  In  a 
red  wooden  house  on  Penton  River,  In  the 
GurleyvUle  section  of  Mansfield.  The  "Wil- 
bur "  was  for  a  Methodist  minister  and  first 
president  of  Wesleyan  University;  "Lucius," 
for  his  maternal  grandfather,  Lucius  Gurley; 
"Cr<:>ss,  •  for  his  father,  Samuel  Cross,  hus- 
band of  Harriet  Marie  Gurley  of  GurleyvUle. 
(The  Governor  Incidentally  Is  known  to  have 
.^ald  that  had  he  been  named  Peter  rather 
than  Wilbur  he  thought  he  might  have  gone 
further  than  he  did.)  Both  sides  of  the 
f.muly  had  lived  In  New  England  since  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  17th  centtiry.  The 
rr-w-ses  were  English,  the  Gurleys  Scottish 
And  representatives  of  both  sides  of  the 
funuly  had  lived  In  Mansfield  for  a  hundred 
\eiirs 

1. 1  regard  to  ancestors,  the  Oovernor  al- 
*.iys  .seemed  ready  to  compensate  for  hi.s 
iicudemlr  background  by  a  curse  or  eurthv 
couiincnt  and  thi.-s  characteristic  shows  up  . 
rrfi-rences  to  s<.ime  of  his  forebears  He 
pomt.s  out  that  a  William  Cross,  resident  oi 
Wcthrrsfield  In  1637,  was  fined  by  the  then 
general  c(nirt  for  selling  wine  without  .i 
llren.se  The  father-in-law  of  one  Petor 
Cross  Roijert  Wade  by  name,  was  the  first 
man  in  the  Connecticut  River  colonv  to 
receive  a  decree  of  divorce.  Another,  who 
shall  be  unnamed  but  from  whose  memory 
the  Governor  enjoved  many  a  chvickle,  wa.s 
a icu-cd  of  adultery  at  the  age  of  100  All 
this  notwithstanding,  his  more  Immedlato 
antecedents  were  obviously  solid,  upright, 
self-reliant  smalltown  Yankees,  who 
believed  in  work  and  education 

He  was  taught  the  alphabet  at  home  and 
ui  the  age  of  4  started  in  schot>l  where 
he  learned  to  spell,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
studied  geography  and  arithmetic.  He  alho 
le.irned  beginning  at  the  early  age  of  10, 
about  other  a.-'pects  of  life,  by  tending  store, 
whfre  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  w  men 
nor  only  shopped  but  gathered  to  discuss  all 
manner  of  things.  Including  horselrndlng 
politics,  and  the  criminal  cases  being  he.ird 
in   the  l(x\»l  JP  Court. 

After  I  had  got  to  know  the  Governor,  I 
used  to  wonder  how  a  boy  brought  up  In  a 
!^tnan  country  town  would  choose  an 
rirademir  and  literary  career  and  make  an 
ortstanding  success  of  it.  Prom  reading 
his  autobiography,  his  early  bent  In  this 
direction  becomes  apparent;  1876  was  the 
centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  r>eclaration 
ni  Independence,  celebrated  by  a  great  ex- 
position In  Philadelphia,  featuring  all  the 
then  wonders  of  the  world.  His  father  had 
promised  to  take  him,  in  September,  for  a 
:i-weeks'  visit  with  cousins  living  near  that 
city  and  see  the  exposition.  However,  in 
August,  it  appeared  that  a  young  lady  was 
going  to  open  a  private  school  in  a  long  un- 
occupied building  li'2  miles  up  the  road 
at  a  place  now  called  Storrs.  With  the 
choice  left  up  to  him,  young  Wilbur  chose 
the  school.  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  with 
an  Innate  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  learn,  plus 
a  fortunate  scries  of  real  teachers,  he  pro- 
pressed  through  high  school  (in  Willlmantlc) 
where  he  was  valedictorian,  with  a  99  aver- 
.Tge  followed  by  a  year's  teaching,  at  age 
is>.  in  the  district  school  in  GurleyvUle  while 
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he  studied  Latin  and  Greek  to  r(inii)l(ic 
college  entrance  requirements,  and  thence 
to  Yale  In  the  fall  of  1881  He  also  engaged 
in  the  chicken  and  egg  business  during  some 
of  these  early  years,  and  so  he  could  say 
about  them:  'I  learned,  as  I  could  not  have 
learned  in  a  city,  the  ways  of  mankind  as 
they  were  manifest  in  simple  and  naive  acts 
and  word;  there  I  gained  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  business,  of  legal  procedure,  of 
local  government,  and  of  the  art  and  wiles  of 
polltlclan.s.  which  has  been  of  use  to  me  in 
reading  the  minds  and  motives  of  men  In  my 
dealings  with  them  Of  all  the  gifts  I 
brought  away  the  chief  was  the  gift  of  self- 
dependence,  an  imbedded  conviction  that  in 
any  undertaking  a  man  must  go  on  alone. 
If  his  a88<->ciates  fail  him.  to  its  completion. 
This  was  a  Yankee  gift  of  which  I  was  then 
unaware  " 

His  approach  to  life  at  Yale  may  be  sum- 
marized by  another  brief  quotation  from  his 
atitoblograj)hy :  "College  Wii«  for  nie  a  great 
adventure  Much  is  being  said  and  written 
these  days  on  the  difTlcultles  many  studenus 
have  in  making  the  tran.snion  fmm  school  to 
college.  As  for  myself,  I  was  aware  of  no 
dimculties  I  ttKjk  It  for  granted  that  God 
was  In  Hl.-<  hea\en  and  that  all  was  right  In 
the  college  *(  rid  I  embarked  upon  my 
studies  with  the  utmost  zeal,  trying  to  do 
as  well  In  one  a.s  another  on  the  tlieory.  now 
abandoned  m  educatimi.  that  a  subje<  t 
whuh  a  .studei.t  tind.s  h.»rd  lor  him  Is  as 
essential  as  the  .'.ubjcit  he  hnd.s  easy  II  his 
aim  Is  the  dr\elopiiuMit  ol  a  well-balaiu-ed 
nilnd  adequate  t«)  cope  with  a  world  wliere 
things  are  hard  as  well  as  easy." 

Actually.  I  think  this  was  his  approach  to 
most  things  yeal,  curloslt;,,  and  an  aim  to 
leave  Ins  mark  He  said  to  me  at  one  lime 
that  the  ineftsuie  of  .«,ucces,s  he  attained  was 
due  at  least  m  part  to  his  willingness  to 
take  on  assignments  which  another  might 
view  as  undesirable  And  I  think  this  Is 
some  of  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how  a 
country  boy  from  Manstleld  could  atuun. 
entirely  on  hi.s  own  resources,  without  really 
being  a  genius  the  heights  he  reached  as 
teacher,  author  .idinlnistrator  while  at  Yale, 
and    afterwards,  as  Ciu\ernor 

Having  got  him  now  to  college  it  is  t.m- 
tall/.lng  to  tre.it  as  only  m  passing,  a  career 
of  40-o<ld  years  in  a  man's  ihtwen  fleld,  tor 
the  purjiose  oi  arriving  at  his  second  career, 
begvm  after  retirement  fmm  tlie  first  I 
must  at  lea&t  point  to  a  certain  continuity 
o(  character  as  we  g" 

The  Governor  really  committed  himself 
to  a  literary  career  a*.  a  Junior  at  Yale  He 
had  had  some  success  at  cotnposition--win- 
nmg  the  DeForest  gold  medal  as  a  senior 
He  also  liked  to  declaim  Furthermore,  he 
was  deeply  infiuenced  by  the  two  leading 
English  professors  of  the  time — Beers  and 
Lotmsbury  Tlius  this  die  was  cast  Warned 
by  them  ol  the  precariousne.'s  of  a  literary 
career  and  having  no  desire  to  live  in  a 
garret,  he  secured  a  Job  as  ptincipal  of  a 
lilgh  school  in  Wcstport.  Conn  He  obtained 
a  graduate  fellowship  at  Yale  the  next  year, 
having  Inauaurated  a  course  in  English  lit- 
erature at  the  high  school  at  a  time  when 
high  school  English  rarely  went  beyond  a 
.stvidy  of  grammar  and  composition  As  a 
graduate  student,  he  read  the  literature  of 
many  lands,  for  3  years — teaching  liimself 
a  smatterini;  of  several  languages  in  the 
process 

There  being  no  English  teaching  post  avail- 
able at  Yale,  he  became  a  master  of  English 
at  a  private  preparatory  school  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  stayed  for  5  years — teaching  dur- 
ing the  day  and  lecturing  in  off  hours  in  the 
held  of  English  literature,  with  growing  em- 
phiisis  on  fiction — a  new  academic  field  In 
1894.  he  finally  obtained  an  instructorship  at 
Yale,  in  the  Sheffleld  Scientific  School— not 
in  tlie  more  traditional  halls  of  Yale  College, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  official  concept  of 
English    literature    was    here    more    progres- 


sive which  was  fortunate  because  the  Gov- 
ernor's growing  professional  interest  in  fic- 
tion might  never  have  got  off  the  ground— 
or  i>erhaps  not  as  soon,  since  fiction  was  not 
regarded  In  academic  circles  as  quite  legiti- 
mate In  addition  to  teaching  large  num- 
bers of  undergraduates,  the  Governor  se- 
cured approval  of  r.  course  on  the  English 
novel  In  the  graduate  school.  He  became 
assistant  professor  in  1897  and  a  full  profes- 
sor in  1902— always  in  the  Sheffleld  Scientific 
School  He  had  heavy  administrative  duties 
and  also  worked  on  his  books  of  which  he 
ultimately  published  three — "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  English  Novel"  (1899),  "Works 
and  Letters  of  Laurence  Stern"  (1915).  "His- 
tory of  Henry  Fielding"  (1918).  (Perhaps 
because  of  the  burden  of  work,  he  was.  at 
42.  turned  down  for  life  insurance.)  In 
1910.  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Yale 
Review  which  had  become  moribund  and  its 
editorship  unwanted.  In  1916.  it  was  de- 
cided to  reorganize  (perhaps  organize  would 
be  a  better  word)   the  graduate  school. 

Although  54  and  a  full  professor,  editor 
(f  the  Yale  Review,  and.  because  of  his 
tenacity  In  behalf  of  English  fiction,  could 
be  considered  to  have  arrived.  Cross  took 
on  the  deanshlp  (theoretically  on  a  6-year 
leave  of  ab.sence  fmm  SSHi.  In  March  1922. 
a  vacancy  oi-curred  in  the  ofllce  ol  prov(k.vt. 
a  sort  of  aid  to  the  president  with  not  Uk> 
clearly  defined  dvitles  President  Angeil, 
with  many  other  Imjxirtant  problems  to  lace, 
had  let  a  whole  summer  pafi.^  before  filling 
the  vacaiuy  And  again  It  was  Cross  to 
whom  the  appointment  wa.>  offered  and  who 
accepted,  for  a  year  In  all  his  posts  at 
Yale  he  added  great  stature  to  the  Job  and 
hard-earr.ed  prestige  to  himself  Retiring 
as  dean  In  1930.  he  remained  editor  of  the 
Review  until  1940  Which  brings  us  to  his 
scrund  career  which  began  at  the  age  of  67, 

Tlie  Guvernor's  Interest  In  jiolltics  did 
not  suddenly  start  in  1930,  His  father  was 
a  Democrat,  which  I  can  easily  imagine,  re- 
quired .some  explanation  to  and  discussion 
with  his  son  to  be  thus  set  apart  from  the 
majority  In  town  And,  knowing  the  Gov- 
ernor's cathi>licuy  of  mind,  he  surely  fol- 
lowed  the  national  elections  with  Interest, 
aij>cnb«><l  a^  he  might  have  been  in  other 
tiling.-;  I  don't  tlUnk  he  vniw  fmngly  parti- 
san tiien  or  at  any  other  lime  I  .suppose 
l-.e  was  a  sort  of  JefTerson-Cleveland  Demo- 
crat, and  didn't  find  It  too  difficult  t.ti  sup- 
i' 'rt  men  like  Woodrow  Wilson.  Cox.  Davis, 
.ii.d  Al  Smith  Hi  he  met  at  the  Graduates" 
Club  in  New  Haven  on  Thursday  evenings,  In 
The  twenties,  for  some  refreshment  on  the 
way  home  and.  as  he  called  It,  "free  and  reck- 
less discussion"  of  the  State  and  national  af- 
fairs with  a  group  of  New  Haven  men  and 
Yale  professors  The  leader  of  this  group  was 
Col  Nod  Osborn.  widely  known  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Journal  Courier,  and.  I 
gues.s,  the  same  sort  of  Democrat  Cross  was 

In  1930.  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  both  nationally  and  in  the  State,  were 
at  a  very  low  ebb  Indeed.  The  Republicans 
had  won  the  last  three  presidential  elections 
and.  except  for  Simeon  Baldwin  who  had 
two  terms  as  Governor  in  1911  and  1913. 
there  hadn't  been  a  Democratic  Governor 
since  1895.  The  Republicans  enjoyed  a 
strong  .'^t.atewide  organization  The  Demo- 
crats had  concentrated  on  the  cities  and 
hardly  thought  in  terms  of  a  State  organi- 
zation aimed  at  winning  control  of  the  State 
government.  Furthermore,  the  Democrats 
were  divided  between  a  new  guard  and  an 
old  guard,  each  working  for  control  of  tlie 
State  central  committee  and  the  nominat- 
ing machinery.  The  new  guard,  however, 
perhaps  with  the  optimism  of  youth,  was 
seriously  looking  for  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  its  leader,  one  Archie  McNeil,  of 
Bridgeport,  went  to  see  Colonel  Osborn  to 
urge  him  to  he  a  candidate.  In  poor  health 
himself.  0>born  suggested  Cross,  Also,  at 
abiut  this  time.  Professor  Vance  ol  the  law- 


school,  a  Kentucky  Democrat  and  member 
of  the  Thursday  evening  crowd,  presented 
Cross'  name  to  the  New  Haven  Democratic 
Town  Committee  as  a  candidate,  with  the 
Governor's  tongue-in-cheek  approval  In- 
vited to  appear  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
central  committee.  Cross  came  out  for  the 
rejjeal  of  18th  amendment  and  the  return 
of  the  control  of  liquor  to  the  States  The 
contrast  of  this  unequivocable  stand  with 
his  background  received  widespread  news- 
paper publicity,  and  the  campaign  for  his 
nomination  was  taken  up  by  others,  as  he 
went  up  to  New  Hampshire  for  a  vacation. 
(This  withdrawal  from  a  party  wrangle  was 
the  sort  of  technique  he  used  on  several  later 
occasions  when  the  slate  for  State  officers 
was  being  fought  over  by  different  elements 
of  the  organization.  It  always  proved  ef- 
fective, but  It  meant  that  his  Interests  had 
to  be  represented  by  the  few  more  experienced 
(XJlitlcians  who  had  allied  themselves  with 
him  with  devotion — men  like  Joe  Tone.  P, 
B  O'Sullivan,  J  Francis  Smith,  and  particu- 
larly Ken  Wynne,  his  executive  secretary, 
and  women  like  Fannie  Dixon  Welch  Some 
of  his  appointees-commissioners  and  mem- 
bers of  his  military  staff  were  also  helpful  in 
this  resiM>ct  ) 

Since  as  I  have  said,  the  history  of  Cr«:>88' 
five  campaigns  and  four  terms  as  Oovernor 
has  already  been  written,  I  shall  try  to  an- 
swer certain  questions  which  occur  to  us  at 
this  ptiint  In  Cross'  life 

First  of  all.  why  did  he  run''  Why  at  the 
age  of  68,  didn't  he  indulge  himself  in  hard- 
earned  retirement  from  a  high  pinnacle  of 
successful  academic  life,  pursuing.  In  a  more 
leisurely  fa.«.hlon.  some  of  the  many  avenues 
already  opened  In  the  fleld  of  letters'"  He 
could  afford  to.  literally.  Some  people  say 
that  the  loss  of  his  wife  had  much  to  do 
with  It  I  d<ni't  know  about  that  My  own 
feeling  is  that  he  had  a  concept,  partU 
reasoned,  partly  subconscious,  of  the  role  of 
the  educated  man  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  could,  if  elected,  not  only 
add  embellishment  to  the  office  of  Oovernor 
but  make  still  another  mark  In  life  that  he 
WHS  perhajjs  predestined  to  make  Here 
again  was  the  unwanted,  untradltlunal  op- 
jKirtunlty  With  his  editorship  and  estab- 
ll-shed  status  as  anchors  to  windward  why 
not  take  a  chance"* 

I^ter.  while  Governor,  he  would  write  and 
spetik  about  the  role  of  the  educated  man 
in  politics  This  Is  what  he  said:  "Most 
unfortunate  has  been  the  growing  tendency 
since  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  to  relegate,  whenever  expedient, 
highly  educated  men  to  the  rear  of  pvibllc 
affairs  Politicians  want  them  out  of  the 
way  Men  of  ideas  they  regard  as  a  nuisance 
The  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  educated 
man  can  bring  to  bear  in  public  affairs  is 
sorely  needed  •  •  •  Government  falls  when 
It  becomes  merely  political"  These  are  con- 
siderations which  have  helped  me  to  con- 
clude that  The  Governor's  decision  to  run 
for  elective  office  could  have  been  quite 
largely  a  reasoned  one  and  philosophical 
rather  tiian  primarily  expedient.  There 
were  doubtless  other  less  philosophical  but 
nonetheless  motivating  reasons,  such  as 
his  genuine  belief  that  the  dual  position 
of  the  Republican  State  chairman  as  head 
of  a  St.ate-regulated  Industry  was  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  Connecticut  and  sliould 
therefore  be  attacked. 

Next — Why  did  he  win  four  terms  as  Gov- 
ernor? Referring  back  to  the  professional 
writers'  recitation  of  factors  which  produce 
political  phenomena — ability,  personality, 
chance  and  circumstance — and  not  forgetting 
the  "elusive"  factor  of  catalysis — what  do  we 
come  up  with? 

Cross  had  had  no  political  experience  in 
the  accepted  sense.  In  June  1930.  not  a 
machine  politician  in  the  State  knew  him 
from  Adam  In  the  three  previous  elections, 
the  Democrats  had  nominated  Mr,  Charles 
G    Morris,  also  a  highly  educated  man,  but 
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perhaps  the  novelty  of  a  new  and  unknown 
candidate  was  a  plus — a  fortunate  circum- 
stance. Beyond  that,  the  Governor  capital- 
ized on  It  when  he  made  his  aforementioned 
startling  statement  about  prohibition  at  his 
first  appearance  before  the  party  group.  "It 
is  my  opinion."  he  said,  "that  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow  citizens  want  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  returned 
to  the  State.  You  want  to  see  it  returned. 
I  want  to  see  it  returned.  We  are  all  sick 
of  bootleggers.  Why  are  we  silent?"  This 
was  newsworthy  stuff  Indeed.  And  when 
questioned  further  by  the  press,  he  said, 
"I  can't  say  that  I  don't  know  the  smell  or 
taste  of  whisky.  But  I  am  not  an  habitual 
user.  I  never  take  a  drink  unless  I  want 
one."  Apparently  said  offhand,  it  was  a 
studied  remark. 

The  other  issues  Cross  discussed  were  not 
new  but  had  been  advocated  for  years — a 
reformed  minor  court  system,  reorganization 
of  the  State  government.  Jury  service  for 
women,  old-age  pensions,  enlargement  of 
the  State's  educational  and  humane  insti- 
tutions, better  rural  roads,  to  name  a  few. 
In  discussing  the  unappealing  subject  of 
government  reorganization,  however,  he 
used  the  phrase  "amorphous  engraftments" 
to  describe  the  multitudinous  State  agencies 
built  up  over  the  years.  Many  people  could 
not  be  sure  what  he  meant,  but  the  phrase 
caught  on.  It  was  different  and.  for  those 
who  did  know  its  meaning  without  looking 
it  up.  a  precise  description. 

To  stunulate  support  of  women  voters  for 
his  stand  on  jury  service  for  the  fair  sex, 
he  would  point  oul  that  the  15th  timend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  anteceded  the 
19th  by  some  50  years.  This  was  calculated 
to   make   them   squirm. 

During  his  first  campaign,  which  only 
lasted  2  months,  he  made  170  speeches  of  one 
sort  or  another — many  of  them  in  the  small 
towns  considered  Republican  strongholds. 
His  Mansfield  background  and  a  gratey  twang 
(which  seemed  entirely  nat\u-al)  stocd  him 
in  very  good  stead  and  it  was  all  like  a  fresh 
breeze  on  a  himiid  day.  And  so  the  inde- 
pendent voters  and  many  Republicans  them- 
selves, tired  of  humdrum  politics,  voted  for 
him,  as  well  as  Democrats,  and  he  won  his 
first  campaign  by  some  5.500  votes,  alone 
among  his  fellow  candidates  for  State  office 
and  he  found  himself  faced  with  Republican 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
As  Governor  and  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination  and  reelection.  Cross  won  ever- 
Increasing  public  support  for  his  Independ- 
ence of  strictly  political  pressure,  for  the 
caliber  of  his  appointments,  and  for  his 
espousal  of  legislation  to  improve  the  oper- 
ations of  the  State  government  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  State.  Even  the 
writing  of  official  proclamations  received  his 
attention  and  won  him  nationwide  praise.' 

His  handling  of  floods  and  hurricanes,  the 
State's  first  sitdown  strike,  and  the  ter- 
centenary celebration  maoe  people  respond 
to  his  genuine  and  positive  leadership.  Also, 
because  of  the  many  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  particularly  the  widespread  unem- 
plovment,  he  became  the  first  full-time  Gov- 
ernor, fur  the  handsome  stipend  of  $5,000 
a  year. 

With  it  all.  Cross  also  had  a  very  real 
interest  in  people — all  sorts  and  conditions. 
and  it  showed  tlirough.  He  liked  to  discuss 
affairs  wiih  his  Republican  friends  at  lunch 
at  the  Hartford  Club,  where  he  lived.  He 
liked  to  go  to  dinners  and  other  events 
.-sponsored  by  different  racial  and  religious 
groups.  With  a  few  exceptions,  he  liked 
being  with  politicians.  He  spent  vast 
amounts  of  time  preparing  his  remarks  for 
these  occasions,  trying  to  bring  historical 
backgrounds  and  philosophies  into  focus 
with  t'ae  contemporary  scene. 

Incidentally,  his  health  was  good.  He 
usually   tok  a  half  hours  rest  after  lunch, 
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particularly  when  a  night  out  was  on  the 
schedule.  He  enjoyed  his  meals  and  claimed 
to  be  able  to  control  his  blood  pressure  by 
varying  his  Intake  of  coffee,  cigars,  and 
Scotch  in  relation  one  to  the  other  as  tiie 
situation  required. 

Some  people  wondered,  \\lih  his  apparent- 
ly conservative  economic  point  of  view,  how 
he  went  aloi",<j  with  and  even  advocated 
many  pharos  of  the  New  Deal.  My  own  feel- 
ing about  this  is  that,  as  Govcrnc)r,  as  com- 
pared to  a  private  citizen,  he  was  face  to 
face  with  the  vast  problems  of  the  depression 
and  could  see  no  practical  alternative  to  the 
depth  and  urgency  they  presented.  Nor  was 
he  unaware,  especially  in  1936,  of  the  power- 
ful appeal  in  certain  quarters  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Thus,  in  brief,  because  of  what  would  now 
be  called  a  favorable  image,  he  was  reelected 
In   1932,   1934.  and   1936. 

All  good  things  come  to  an  end.  however. 
In  1938,  two  grand  Jury  lnve.<;tiG:atlons  were 
called,  one  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment under  a  holdover  commls.sioner  In- 
volving high  prices  paid  for  land  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Merritt  P.^rkway,  the  other 
Involving  misu.=;e  of  funds  by  the  Democratic 
administration  in  the  city  of  Watorbvirv 
Cross  could  not  entirely  dlsissociate  him- 
self with  these  two  affairs,  even  though  not 
directly  involved,  and  this  gave  the  Socialist 
mayor  of  Bridgeport.  McLevy.  porenni.il  can- 
didate for  Governor,  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  It  is  more  than  likely,  Xck>.  that 
many  people  had  begun  to  feel  the  Governor 
had  gone  to  the  well  once  too  o:ten,  espe- 
cially at  his  age.  In  any  event,  the  Gover- 
nor summed  it  all  up  in  a  letter  to  Jim 
Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  as  follows:  "I  have  yovir  letter 
of  November  28  in  which  you  ask  for  my 
analysis  of  the  results  of  the  recent  election 
in  Connecticut.  As  you  may  already  know, 
the  chief  factor  in  the  Democratic  losr.es  was 
the  unusual  strength  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
whose  candidate  for  Governor  polled  166,253 
votes  as  compared  to  38.438  In  1934  and 
20,993  in  1936.  The  chief  cau.'^e  of  the  In- 
crease In  strength  of  the  Socialist  candidates 
was  two  grand  Jury  investigations  together 
with  the  fact  that  Jasper  McLevy.  Socialist 
candidate  for  Governor,  has  made  a  rather 
good  record  as  mayor  of  Bridgeport  since 
1933  and  was  able  to  capitalize  on  the  entire 
situation. 

"The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  a  trick  which  I  think  was  sponsored  by 
the  Republicans  In  the  revival  of  a  Union 
Party  ticket  which  included  the  names  of 
the  Republican  candidates  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor.  I  had  a  margin  of 
358  over  Baldwin,  notwithstanding  McLevys 
vote.  Baldwin,  however,  received  3.046 
Union  Party  votes  which  more  than  offset 
my  plurality." 

Strangely  enough  the  Governor  was  deeply 
disappointed.  I  remember  sitting  with  him 
at  station  WTIC,  listening  to  the  returns. 
When  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Jig  was  up. 
at  3  ajn.  on  November  9.  1938.  he  look  his 
customary  stub  of  a  pencil  out  of  his  vest 
pocket  and  worked  out  a  brief  statement. 
At  a  Jack.son  Day  dinner  in  New  Haven  on 
January  7.  1939.  the  Governor  said  this: 

"It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  one  of 
the  socialisms  has  flared  up  liere  in  Con- 
necticut known  as  the  land  of  steady  habits. 
Does  this  mean  that  Connecticut  is  destined 
now  to  play  a  leading  part  for  a  time  in  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  all  those  principle.s 
of  democracy  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  conrtitu- 
tlons  of  the  48  States  comprising  the  Union? 
The  Socialist  Party  of  the  Connecticut  brand 
stands,  we  are  told,  for  a  cooperative  Com- 
monwealth, achieved  through  the  public 
ownership  of  basic  industries  with  demo- 
cratic management  by  workers,  consumers, 
and    technicians    in   those    industriec' 


"It  is  pertinent  to  ask  the  164,000  cilizena 
who  cast  their  ballots  for  the  head  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Connecticut  in  the  last 
election  how  they  would  go  to  work  to  dis- 
place a  democratic  SL.ite  with  a  tut.UiLaiiau 
btate  such  as  they  describe. 

"To  be  specitic,  huw  could  we  go  to  woik 
to  socialize  such  great  Indiittiies  as  tiie 
Gcner;il  Electric  and  Westinghou.se  Cos  ,  the 
Stanley  Works,  and  the  Singer  Sewing  M.i- 
chlne  Co.,  all  of  which  concern  Bridgeport, 
on  to  the  last  of  thou.sands  of  indiistrirtl 
corporations?  Is  this  tlie  end  which  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Connecticut  has  In  view? 
Ls  this  what  our  Industrialists  want?  Is 
tliia  whut  tJie  farmers  want? 

"Is  this  what  bankers  ard  insurance  men 
who  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  in  the  last 
election  want?  •  •  •  etc."  You  can  see, 
he  t  lOk  it  serlou.sly. 

He  got  over  it.  of  course..  It  is.  I  suppofie. 
an  indication  of  how  deeply  concerned  he 
h:,d  become  with  the  Job  and  with  his  legis- 
l.itive  program. 

As  fur  what  he  accomplished.  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  from  an  editorial  In  the 
Hartford  Courant.  presumably  from  the  pen 
of  his  friendly  enemy,  the  editor,  the  late 
M  iurlce  Sherman: 

"And  n MW  Jxist  a  word  for  Governor  Cross 
U->  whom  we  s.iy.  'hall  and  farewell.'  He  has 
been  •  •  •  a  go  k1  Governor,  a  popular  C»ov- 
ernor.  and  he  has  wrought  much  for  the 
State  during  these  last  8  years.  He  has 
brought  great  distinction  to  Connectlciit 
by  his  eruditi  m.  by  the  fine  literary  quali- 
ties of  his  o.'nclal  procl.imatlons.  by  the 
charm  that  his  presence  has  lent  to  public 
occasions  here  and  elsewhere,  and  by  his 
mellowed  philosophy  and  excellent  sense  of 
humor.  The  election  figures  Indicate  that 
if  It  had  not  been  for  the  Inroads  made  by 
Mr.  McLevy  he  might  have  achieved  his 
ambition  to  be  the  first  Governor  since 
Oliver  Wolcotfs  day,  back  In  1817,  to  serve 
10  years  in  that  office.  As  It  Is.  he  goes  down 
to  an  honorable  defeat  with  few  personal 
enemies  and  with  a  multitude  of  friends  and 
we!! -wishers" 

Recently,  James  R'>ston  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote;  "In  politics  *  •  •  nothlnj; 
falls  like  success -after  a  while."  This  Is 
what  happ<'ned  -even  to  a  political  phe- 
nomenon For  I  believe  the  Governor  was 
a  political  phenomenon— observable  but  not 
entirely  accountable.  No  aspirant  for  the 
office  could  say,  even  If  he  wanted  to  "I'll 
bo  like  him  "  He  had  great  ability,  great  per- 
sonality; he  took  the  chance:  the'  times  were 
right — at  least  for  8  years. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  86,  October  5,  1918. 
at  his  home  in  New  Haven. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRAiNTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
provioiLs  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor] 
is  i-ccognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mac  GREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .special  or- 
der granted  to  me  be  vacated  and  that 
uix)n  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
business  and  the  special  orders  hereto- 
fore granted  on  Monday  next,  June  11, 
I  be  granted  peimission  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  V/itliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   DECLARATION  OP  REPUBLICAN 
PRINCIPLE  AND  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  Senate 
and  House  Republican  conferences  to- 
day approved  the  report  of  the  1962  Joint 
Committee  on  Republican  Principles  as 
1  epi-escnting  the  consensus  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Congress.  For  the 
past  3  months  the  joint  committee  has 
worked  on  this  report  and  it  was  pre- 
sented today  to  the  Senate  and  House 
confei-enccs  as  a  unanimous  i-eport.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  this  joint  committee. 

The  following  Members  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  commutee: 

The  Senate  Members  ai-e  Bourke  B. 
HiCKENLOOPER,  of  lowa.  cochaifman 
George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont.  Wallace 
F,  Bennett,  of  Utah,  Thruston  B.  Mor- 
ton, of  Kentucky.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
of  New  York,  and  John  G.  Tower,  of 
Texas. 

The  House  Members  are  Peter  Fre- 
LiNGHUYSEN.  Jr,.  of  New  Jcnsev,  Glenard 
P.  Lipscomb,  of  Califoinia.  Catherine 
May,  of  Washmgton,  Charles  E  Good- 
ell,  of  New  York,  and  J.\mes  E  Brom- 
WELL,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  I  lead : 

A  Dlllaration  of  REPtBLK  an  Princii  le  and 

Policy 

i    basic  elliefs  of  repl' bl  u  a.n  s 

Republican  philosophy  is  rooted  m  the 
traditions  of  this  land  of  uurs  -  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  that  made  this 
country  free.  In  the  Constitution  that  has 
kept  it  free  and  In  the  free  men  and  women 
who  have  made  It  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 

Hepubllcan  philosophy  rests  on  the  doc- 
trines that  the  individual  has  a  G<xl-given 
dignity  and  that  go\ernment  exists  to  serve 
him. 

We  Repubncan.s  hold  these  five  principles 
as  basic  beliefs: 

Individual  liberty 

We   believe    in    the    Individual's   right  and 
capacity  to  govern  himself —to  set  his  own 
goals— to  make  his  way  to  them  withr)ut  the 
restraints  of  dictatorship  or  i)aternalisni 
Limited   goveninirut 

We  believe  that  the  basic  function  of  g(jv- 
ernment  is  to  maintain  an  environment  In 
which  the  InduiCual  can  freely  develop 
powers  of  mind,  heart  and  b(;dy  with  which 
his  Creator  endowed  him.  We  believe  that 
government  should  do  for  the  people  only 
the  things  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
Diffusion   of  pouer 

W'e  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  act  only  when  the  people  are  not 
adequately  served  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. We  believe  in  separation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government  We  believe  in  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  to  prevent  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power  If,  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment 

Goirrrir7i(')if   inth    a   heart 

We  believe  that  government  must  act  to 
help  establish  conditions  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  people  and  to  help  assure  that 
no  one  i.<;  denied  the  requisites  for  a  life  of 
dlt'iiliy 

Goierurnrut  uith  a  licad 

We  believe  that  government  must  pru- 
dently weigh  needf  against  resources,  put 
first  things  first,  rigorously  tailor  means  to 
ends,  and  understand  the  difference  between 
words  and  deeds  The  future  will  be  built 
by  those  who  work  :'or  it— not  by  tho.se  who 
only  promise  it. 
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n     THE    GREAT    ISSUE    OF     1962 

The  vote  cast  by  the  American  citizen  in 
the  election  of  1962  should  be  his  response 
to  the  question:  Which  party  acts  more  ef- 
fectively to  preserve  and  enlarge  human 
freedom'' 

The  current  administration  has  shown 
little  understanding  of.  or  concern  for.  in- 
stitutions that  buttress  freedom  at  home- 
reparation  of  powers,  checks  and  balances, 
St.ite  and  local  responsibiluv.  and  a  free 
competitive  economy 

It  has  demon.'^trated  neither  the  wit  nor 
the  will  to  meet  effectively  the  assault  of 
international  cominuni.=m  on  freedom. 

We   Republicans   cannot    witness    the   ero- 
sion of  freedom  without  warning  or  protest 
We  propose  a  new  direction  for  public  policy 
in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  ..t 
home  and  throughout  the  world. 

III.    FREEDOM     AT     HOME 

In  domestic  policy,  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional troal  is  steady  economic  progre.ss  with 
more  and  better  products,  more  and  better 
Jobs,  and  a  constantly  improving  standard 
of  living  for  all. 

Only  with  a  viiiorous  economy  can  the 
cold  war  be  won.  education  improved,  slums 
eliminated,  medical  care  expanded,  and  other 
urgent  national  goals  achieved. 

Only  a  free  competitive  economy  will  have 
the  needed  vigor 

The  administration's  lack  of  symp^ithy 
toward  :t  free  competitive  economy  iias  been 
made  plain  by  m.itiy  of  its  principal  advisers. 
They  have  exprepsed  the  pessimistic  theory 
tlaat  the  eronomy  can  attain  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  growth  and  avoid  mass  unemplov- 
ment  only  through  heavyhanded  direction 
and  control  by  government.  They  have 
artfued  that  government  must  protect  Indi- 
vid t',:i  is  f,-om  foolish  spending  by  taking  their 
m.oiioy   and  spending  it  for  them. 

Tlie  incompetence  of  the  New  Frontier  in 
economic  p/^licy  is  manifest.  It  has 
destroyed  confidence  It  has  given  the  Nation 
a  mu!tibillion-do;iar  increase  in  Federal 
spending  and  Is  on  the  wav  to  its  third 
unbalanced  budget.  Under  it  the  Nation  has 
h.'id  the  highest  annual  unemployment  and 
the  greatest  number  of  business  failures 
since  the  great  depression,  as  well  as  the 
slowest  recovery  from  recession  in  the  post- 
war period 

The  oftheard  compaign  cry  "Get   America 

M.ning   Again.'   has    become   a  hollow  echo. 

The    economy 

Rejnibllcans    understand    the   workings   of 

a    free    competitive    economy.      The    present 

administration  does  not. 

We  hold  that  American  labor,  business. 
industry,  science,  and  agriculture  get  the 
jobs  done,  pay  the  wages,  and  create  the  ris- 
ing standard  of  living. 

Government  should  encourage  economic 
growth,  particularly  by  fostering  an  environ- 
ment in  which  Americans  can  earn,  spend 
and  save  with  confidence.  It  should  not 
compete,  nor  fix  wages  or  prices,  nor  sub- 
stitute it.s  decision  for  free  bargaining  in 
the  marketplace 

Tlie  level  of  persistent  unemployment 
which  has  existed  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  tolerated  We  believe 
in  meeting  unemployment  with  real  Jobs 
from  the  released  energy  of  private  initia- 
tive. Government  should  help  to  devcl.p 
skills  that  fit  workers  for  new  jobs  m  a 
swiftly  changing  economy. 

A  thorough  overhaul  of  the  tax  system  to 
encourage  production,  build  jobs,  and  pro- 
mote savings  and  Investment  is  overdue 

The  economic  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment requires  a  halt  to  the  upward  spiral 
of  Federal  spending,  especially  for  nonde- 
fense  purposes.  Waste  must  be  eliminated, 
and  all  proposals  for  expenditure  must  be 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  test  of  necessity. 


This  responsibility  requires  more  than 
lipservice  to  a  balanced  budget  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  debt. 

This  responsibility  requires  a  stable  doKar. 
which  is  not  likely  to  resiilt  if  control  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  System  rests  in  the  White 
House. 

Government  should  exercise  impartiality 
and  forlJearance  when  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic interests  of  management  and  labor 
come  into  conflict. 

Above  all.  government  must  not  become 
the  partisan  of  any  private  economic  interest 
We  want  government  to  be  probusiness  and 
prolabor.  An  antibusiness  and  antiiabor 
orientation  inevitably  involves  government 
in  every  conflict  between  management  and 
labor  and  can  only  enfeeble  a  free-enterprise 
economy 

The  productive  capacity  of  .^iner.can  agri- 
culture is  a  blessing  Tlie  pre.sent  farm  prob- 
lem in  large  part  was  created  by  government 
We  reject  the  administrations  proposal 
which  gives  tne  farmer  only  a  choice  between 
regimentation  and  ruin  We  advocate  a  shift 
m  resources,  encouraged  by  a  massive  volun- 
tary long-term  land  retirement  program  In- 
creased emphasis  on  new  uses  for  farm 
products,  and  Improved  markfting  and  dis- 
tribution  practices 

Problems  of  surplus  .T.ust  be  met  bv  main- 
taining strategic  food  reserves,  bv  expansion 
of  programs  to  feed  the  needy  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  adjusting  price  supports  to 
peimit  the  development  and  growth  of  mar- 
kets and  to  remove  incentives  for  overpro- 
duction The  ever-increasing  maze  of  red- 
tape  fences  across  the  farms  of  this*  land 
must  be  torn  down 

Government  mu.-^t  encourage,  not  inhibit, 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  that  produce 
scientific  and  technological  progress. 

We  advocate  decentralization  and  competi- 
tion in  scientific  effort  We  favor  continua- 
tion of  a  patent  system  that  encourages  risk- 
taking  and  creativity.  In  fields  such  as 
space  exploration  :-nd  atomic  power  i  wh. ch 
should  be  swiftly  developed  i ,  the  preponder- 
ant role  that  government  must  at  present  as- 
sume should  not  shut  out  increased  par- 
ticipation by  private  enterprise  in  the  future 
Government  with  a  heavt—and  a  head 
The  Republican  Party,  which  came  into 
being  to  reas.sert  the  right*  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  strongly  supports  measure.^ 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  made  solid  progress  in  th" 
fi'^ld  of  human  rights  during  it.'-  admlnistra- 
ton  and  specified  its  objectives  in  its  1960 
platform 

The  right  to  vo'c  is  denied  bv  fraud  in  the 
cui^ting  or  counting  of  ballots  as  surely  as 
by  exclusion  from  the  polls  Republicans 
urge  vigorous  investigation  of  fraud  at  the 
polls  and  recommend  corrective  action 

As  in  civil  rights,  so  in  immigration  policy. 
Republicans  take  their  pledges  seriously! 
The  failure  of  the  present  administration 
even  to  request  immigration  legislation  ex- 
poses their  1960  platform  promises  as  a 
hoax. 

Republicans  .seek  to  jjreserve  the  system 
that  has  provided  the  highest  quality  of 
hosplUU  and  medical  care  available  anywhere 
on  earth  We  reject  attempts  to  run  a  legis- 
lative bulldozer  tlirough  the  structure  of 
voluntary  heal:h  insurance  and  private  nT^d- 
icine 

Effective  tax  relief  for  medical  and  hospi- 
tal Insm-ance  should  be  given  to  all.  We 
sup{X)rt  government  action  to  increase  the 
coverage  of  voluntary  insurance  plans  and 
to  help  older  citizens  having  difficulty  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  adequate  coverage 

Under  a  system  of  local  responsibility  for 
education.  American  schools — public  and 
private— have  given  the  Nation  a  higher 
percentage  of  well-educated  citizens  than 
are  found  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
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Every  American  youth  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability.  Selective  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  needed.  Federal  direction 
must  never  be  substituted  for  local  or  pri- 
vate control  of  our  schools. 

Tax  relief  should  be  given  to  those  who 
bear  the  burden  of  financing  education  for 
ttiemselves  or  others. 

Public  a*6lstauce  programs  should  put  a 
floor  over  the  pit  of  poverty,  never  a  ceiling 
on  personal  achievement.  They  should 
strive  to  equip  individuals  to  become  self- 
supporting.  The  qualified  recipient,  as  well 
as  the  taxpayer,  must  be  protected  from  the 
mi.suse   (if  welfare  funds. 

Fcderal-StatP  rclatwns 
Tiie  Federal  system  of  the  United  St.ites 
was  designed  to  prevent  e.xcessive  centraliza- 
tion of  political  power  and  to  defend  Indi- 
vidual liberty  at  home.  Without  sacrificing 
efficiency,  it  gives  to  t!;e  Nation  flexibility 
and  durability. 

The  National  Gove'  nment  should  be  ready 
to  cooperate  with  States  and  localities,  not 
elbow  them  aside  or  smother  them  with  di- 
rection and  control 

Neglect  at  any  level  of  g(i\ernment  is  likely 
to  result  in  the  weakening  of  a  Federal  sys- 
tem. For  example.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  deal  with  the  urgent  problems 
of  urbanized  areas,  or  run  the  risk  of  Federal 
control  In  these  areas.  Failure  to  eliminate 
the  Inequities  In  representation  in  Siate 
legislatures  gives  an  impetus  to  further 
centralization  of  power  m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  ultimately  in  the  Federal 
Executive. 

IV.    FREEDO.VI    THROrCMOL-T    THE    WORLD 

The  world  cannot  permanently  endure 
part  Communist  and  part  free.  In  a  world 
dominated  by  communism,  liberty  would  be- 
come a  luxury  which  Americans  could  not 
afford.  Republicans  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion, which  has.  under  God.  proclaimed  lib- 
erty throughout  the  land,  must  now  dedi- 
cate its  strength  to  proclaiming  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  overriding  national 
goal  must  be  victory  over  communism 
through  the  establishment  of  a  world  in 
which  men  can  live  in  freedom,  security,  and 
national  independence.  There  can  be  no 
real  peace  short  of  it. 

An  active  strategy  aimed  at  victory  does 
not  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Weak- 
ness and  irresolution  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States— which  could  lead  the  Com- 
munists to  underestimate  the  intensity  of 
the  devorion  of  free  men  to  their  freedom — 
are  more  likely  to  bring  the  world  to  hot  war 
than  are  strength  and  firmness. 

American  strategy  should  be  tested  by 
this  standard:  If  u  advances  the  cause  of 
freedom,  do  it  If  i*  injures  that  cau.se,  re- 
ject It. 

By  its  effect  on  freedom,  American  foreign 
policy  must  be  judged— and  not  by  its  effect 
on  popularity  polls  or  on  the  attitudes  of 
neutral  leaders. 

Despite  this  Nation's  ixj.sition  as  the  most 
powerful  on  earth,  the  bankruptcy  of  its 
leadership  was  shown  at  critical  times  in 
the  past  year.  It  was  sh(jwn  in  Berlin  and 
Cuba.  It  was  shown  in  the  hesitancy  to 
resume  nuclear  testing  when  our  national 
security  demanded  It.  It  was  shown  in  the 
bluster  followed  by  whimpering  in  respect 
to  Laos. 

Republicans  demand  high-powered  deeds 
not  high-sounding  words.  We  want  and 
expect    the  cause   of   freedom   to   win. 

Diplotncicy 
Tlie  unity  of  the  free  world  has  been 
shaken  by  the  bewilderment  and  Irresolu- 
tion of  the  present  administration.  It  must 
be  rebuilt  to  establish  a  new  and  closer  re- 
lutionship  among  free  peoples.     The  United 


States  must  encourage  and  support  regional 
movements  toward  economic  and  political 
cooperation  among  Its  allies. 

The  place  of  the  United  Nations  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  must  be  carefully  recon- 
sidered. To  ask  this  organization  to  perform 
tasks  which  It  is  Incapable  of  performing 
is  not  supporting  the  United  Nations;  It  Is 
hastening  Its  death.  This  coun  ry"s  respon- 
sibility of  free  world  leadership  must  not 
be  abdicated  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  must  worn  to  reorgan- 
ize and  revitalize  the  United  Nations 
Toward  this  end.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
ch;>nge  the  method  of  voting  In  the  General 
Assembly  and  In  the  spccl.nllzed  agencie.s  so 
as  to  reflect  population  disparities  among 
the  member  states  and  to  recognize  relative 
ability  and  willingness  to  meet  the  obllga- 
tlon.s  of  the  charter. 

The  bandit  leaders  of  Red  China  should 
neither  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
nor  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Peoples  living  behind  the  walls  and  barbed 
wire  of  Eastern  Europe  and  A<ia  mu.st  be 
assured  that  Communist  si, \ very  is  not  their 
settled  fate. 

The  United  States  should  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  swing  open  for  at  least  one 
year  the  barriers  that  make  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  a  vast  prison  in  order  to  permit  the 
inhabitants  a  free  choice  of  their  way  of  life 

The  United  States  must  help  th?  young 
and  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Asia,  and  Africa  which  are  groping 
for  stability  and  freedom.  In  so  doing,  our 
Nation  need  not — and  should  not— satriflce 
the  trust  of  old  friends  in  Europe. 

America  should  take  the  offensive  m  psy- 
chological warfare  through  an  inforn.ation 
agency  more  willing  to  attack  Communist 
weaknesses  and  to  speak  affirmatively,  not 
apologetically,  of  freedom. 

Trade  and  cud 

The  power  of  the  bountiful  American 
ercr  omy  should  be  used  to  promote  the  goals 
of  foreign  policy.  Expansion  of  free  world 
trade  benefits  all  free  nations.  Achieve- 
ment of  this  objective,  however,  can  be 
realized  only  In  the  context  of  sound  polirle.s 
on  the  fiscal,  monetary,  and  wage-co,st-price 
front  that  will  keep  American  products  com- 
petitive. The  administration  falls  to  view 
the  problem  of  foreign  trade  as  a  whole. 

Such  policies  will  help  to  alleviate  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  and  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  currency  abroad.  In  order 
to  solve  these  problems,  vigorous  action  to 
expand  markets  overseas  Is  needed,  and  other 
prosperous  nations  must  assume  a  greater 
i-liare  of  the  economic  burdens  of  protecting 
and  nurturing  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

A  shower  of  dollars  on  other  lands  does 
not  by  Itself  make  those  lands  free  cr  keep 
them  free.  Bountiful  as  It  Is.  our  econ'.my 
is  not  inexhaustible. 

Republicans,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
American  program  of  economic  aid  must  be 
recast  so  that  it  effectively  serves  the  cause 
of  freedom,  without  waste  and  within  the 
sensible  limits  of  careful  priorities 

Demands  for  assistance  by  tht^e  who  hang 
back  from  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  slavery  do  not  deserve  the  high  priority 
that  the  pre,sslng  needs  o:  freed'-ms  friend.« 
should  have. 

Aid  to  our  sister  American  republics  is. 
by  law,  conditional  upon  progre.ss  toward 
development  of  free  Institutions.  Aid  should 
not  be  extended  to  any  Com.munist  state 
that  will  not  accept  equally  stringent  con- 
ditions. 

MUitavy  poucr 

Repubhcans  remain  commitied  Id  main- 
tenance of  superior  military  force  so  long 
as  the  Communist  drive  for  world  conquest 
continues.  The  United  States  mv.st  never 
again  be  mousetr.ipped  by  f.dse  nuclear  test- 


ing pledges.  Now  the  Nation  must  make 
up  for  lost  time  In  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weap<.)n8. 

Any  disarmament  plan  must  guarantee  re- 
liable Inspection  and  assure  sufficient 
strength,  step  by  step,  to  defend  against 
\lol,itlons.  This  Nation's  arms  control  ne- 
gotiators mui.t  never  be  tempted  to  gamble 
unrenllstlcally    with   our    country's   security. 

Efficiency   throughout   the  Defense  Ettab- 
iLshment    is    demanded.      Increased    unifica- 
tion lb  required  where  it  enhances  strength 
We  oppose  It  where  It  waters  down  service 
pride  and  sphMt. 

We  opp. -se  'he  takeover  of  operati.mal  re- 
.'^pon:  ibihtles  by  armchair  {xjlicymakers 
Failure  in  Cuba  has  been  l.^aced  to  that 
trend 

Within  the  last  18  months  a  Communist 
milltiiry  base  has  been  established  90  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  tragic  timid- 
ity of  those  who  withheld  needed  support 
from  the  Cuban  pafriot.-*  dispatched  to  free 
their  country  permitted  the  Communists  to 
achieve  their  greatest  triumph  In  a  decade. 
We  should  never  ipam  tolerate  such  a  fail- 
ure 


1  HE  FEDERAL  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Tho  ."^PEAKEll  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Halpern  1  is 
reco'.^nized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heartily  commend  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  reporting  the 
Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act.  As  a  .sponsor  of  identical  legisla- 
tion I  am  delighted  that  this  issue  is  a 
stt>p  closer  to  fruition.  The  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job.  In  their  de- 
liberations they  have  held  hearings  not 
only  in  Washington,  but  have  met  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  Chicago,  and  in  my  own  city 
of  New  York.  They  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  experience  of  many  in  private 
and  public  organizations  who  have  been 
working  to  end  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment in  many  parts  of  the  land. 
They  have  listened  and  have  learned. 
The  results  are  seen  in  this  balanced  bill 
which  will  go  far  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  sufTcred  discrimination 
without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  Amer- 
icans in  general. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  decided  to  include  in  one 
bill  protection  against  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  religion  and  protection 
a.gain5t  discrimination  because  of  age.  I 
say  this  because  this  has  been  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  has  been 
handled  in  my  State  of  New  York. 

New  York  may  fairly  claim  to  have  led 
the  way  in  the  enactmont  of  laws  atrninst 
discrimination.  In  1945,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  we 
adopted  tlie  first  such  law  in  the  Nation. 
The  other  15  States  who  today  have  such 
lav.s  have  benefited  by  our  experience. 

We  have  found  that,  although  the 
motives  behind  di.scrimination  against 
our  citizens  because  of  their  at;e  are  not 
always  the  .same  as  tlie  motives  behind 
discrimination  because  of  a  man's  color 
or  religion,  both  p.'-oblems  arise  in  the 
employment  relationship.  Administra- 
tively it  is  fea,siblc  to  combine  the  admin- 
istration of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  any  basis  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  commission. 
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An  objection  has  been  raised,  and  I 
feel  it  iB  a  valid  oni;,  that  an  agencj  stail 
might  tend  to  favoi*  one  type  of  problem, 
to  consider  one  class  of  discrimination 
more  important  than  another.  The 
committee  met  thi£  problem  successfully 
in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

They  provided  in  section  8(f>  of  the 
bill  that  the  Federal  Commission  should 
maintain  separate  divisions  within  its 
staffs;  each  division  should  have  respon- 
sibility for  processing  all  cases  in  a  major 
category  of  imlawful  employment  prac- 
tices. Cases  of  age  discrimination,  for 
example,  would  be  handled  by  one  of 
these  divisions. 

I  note  also  that  the  committee  has  met 
the  question  of  wh(^ther  the  Federal  law 
might  not  preempt  a  field  in  which  some 
States  have  already  acted  effectively. 
They  have  considered  that  the  Federal 
law  should  complement,  not  supplant, 
the  law  of  the  State. 

Thus  section  lOib^  provides  that  the 
Federal  Commission  must  seek  written 
agreements  with  the  State  agencies  in 
States  where  effective  power  to  prevent 
discrimination  exiiits  under  State  law 
and  is  being  exe:xised.  Under  these 
agreement*,  the  Pe<Ieral  Commission  will 
refrain  from  bringing  civil  action  in  any 
case  or  class  of  cases  where  the  State  is 
acting  effectively. 

Thus  this  bill,  ratiier  than  preempting 
a  field  from  the  States  will  serve  to 
encourage  action  by  the  States  to  pre- 
vent discrimination 

This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr  Speaker  and  it 
should  pass. 


(The  following  Memb«v  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albeit)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  IKOXTYT. 

Mr.  Shellkt. 

Mr.  Taylor. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Jime  6,  1962,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H  R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

Falbv. 


blind  GovenuneDt  employeee,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1787). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN :  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJi.  11921.  A  blU  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1788).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11990.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
17891.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<^at  2  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  un- 
der its  previous  (wder,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  11,  1962, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  RiLET  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert >  ,  for  2  weeks,  l)eglnning  on  June  7, 
1962,  through  June  21,  1962,  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Shelley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Geoigr  p.  Miller  i  ,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2159.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  our  review  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  OflQce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  (OCDM) ,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning (OEP).  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  for  the  use  of  excess  stock- 
piled materials  by  Federal  Grovernment 
agencies,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  mianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and.  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MacOrecor,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QiAiMO.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Weis>  ,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacGrecor,  for  15  minutes,  on 
June  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Pnio. 

Mr.  Pelly. 


CVIII- 


REPORTS  of  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  677.  Resolution  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  11677,  a  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  certain  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  cw  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of 
any  such  discrimination;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1785).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  678.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HH.  11222,  a  hill  to  Improve 
and  protect  farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agrlctiltural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  to 
consvuners.  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  and 
foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural  resoiu-ces, 
and  for  other  piirposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1788).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ADDABBO;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJi.  11623.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  employment  without  compen- 
sation from  the  Government  of  readers  for 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  12048.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  of  certain  residents  of  the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

ByMr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R  12049.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  mainte- 
nance of  navigation  channels  to  Port  Eliza- 
beth.   NJ;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FINO  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12050.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  award  of  pension  to  any  person  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  years  shall  not 
thereafur  be  revoked  on  the  basis  that  the 
individual  did  not  have  the  length  of  service 
required  to  qualify  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.KYL: 
HJI.  12051.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  InterlOT  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAYLOR : 
HH  12052.  A  taUl  to  provide  for  the  setUe- 
ment  of  claims  of  certain  residents  of  the 
Trust   Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Inrular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  12053.  A  taUl  to  afford  dairy  producers 
the  means  by  which  they  may  adjtnt  their 
marketings  of  milk  more  nearly  to  equal 
demand  and  to  improve  and  stabilize  their 
price  returns;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12054.  A  bill  to  extend  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSC^  of  Maryland : 
H.B.  12056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  with 
respect  to  Federal  participation  In  shore  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.UENNON: 
H.R.    12056.  A    bill    to   revise    the    Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  basis 
for  more  effective  protection   against   flood 
damage,  and  for  other  ptirpaees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MERROW : 
H.R.  12057.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain   claims  reeiUtlng  from  Jet 
flight  activities  at  Pesise  Air  Force  Btise,  N.H.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.J.    Res.    732.  Joint    resolution    granting 
the   consent    of   Congress   to   the    States   of 
Massachusetts.    Rhode   Island.    Connecticut, 
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New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  and  th«  District  of  Coliunbla 
to  negotiate   and  enter  Into  a  compact  to 
establish    a   multi-State   authority   to   con- 
struct and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transpor- 
tation system  within  the  area  of  such  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO. 
H.   Res.   679.  Resolution   creating  a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  sport  of  professional  boxing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GARLAND: 
H.     Res.     680.  Resolution     amending     the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  professional  and 
clerical  staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ByMr.  LESINSKI: 

H.  Res.  681.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
placement  of  a  plaque  honoring  the  7th  New 
York  Regiment  quartered  In  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  Civil  War;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H.  Res.  682.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  Installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford.  VViv«h:  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.  Res.  683.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  wltlj  respect 
to  non-Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash  ;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts 
H  R   12058.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Young   Chan   Chang  and    his   wife.  Dr.   Ock 
Soon  Choi;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  OSTERTAQ: 
H.R   12059.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Ming   Tao  Hsu  Chao;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ZELENKO: 
HR    12060.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Maroto,  Marta  Zuazua  de  Maroto  and  Maria 
del  Pilar   Maroto;    tu   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Victory  Over  Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1962 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly 
issued  Declaration  of  Republican  Prin- 
ciples carries  a  statement  which  ex- 
presses a  strong  conviction  which  I  am 
confident  is  not  shared  solely  by  mem- 
bers of  one  party.  I  refer  to  a  sentence 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Free- 
dom Throughout  the  World."  This  sen- 
tence reads : 

In  foreign  policy  the  overriding  national 
goal  must  be  victory  over  communism 
through  the  establishment  of  a  world  in 
which  men  can  live  in  freedom,  security,  and 
national  independence. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
a  language  of  diplomacy  wherein  a  sort 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  set  of  odd  people 
say  a  lot  of  things  they  do  not  mean. 
The  harsh  frankness  of  ordinary  mortals 
such  as  most  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  international  set 
is  carefully  avoided. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  or  in  my  head 
to  forget  that  our  American  State  De- 
partment has  seen  fit  to  censor  and  avoid 
the  expression  "Victory  over  commu- 
nism." 

If  our  officials  have  to  be  respectful,  or 
even  euphemistic,  in  their  exchange  of 
words,  both  spoken  and  written,  that  is 
one  thing;  but  when  they  have  to  be 
mealymouthed  to  the  point  of  publicly 
disclaiming  our  firm  determination  of 
victory  over  the  international  conspiracy 
to  destroy  us.  I  object,  and  I  protest,  that 
these  officials  in  our  State  Department 
feel  it  proper  to  avoid  proclaiming  our 
intention  to  win. 

Without  any  partisanship,  I  rise  today 
to  say  I  believe  this  Congress  and  its  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  membership 
alike  abhor  the  fact  that  before  the 
world  the  United  States  has  let  it  be 
known  that  our  position  is  not  firm  as  far 
as  using  the  word  victory  in  connection 
with  communism  is  concerned.  I  say,  as 
stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Rtrublican 


Principles,  that  I  stand,  and  I  know  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  stand,  regard- 
less of  political  affiliation,  firmly  for  vic- 
tory over  communism.  That  is  our  over- 
riding goal  and  we  want  this  fact  known 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  free,  slave  and 
neutral  countries. 


The  Gradaated  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1962 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
on  the  graduated  income  tax.  which  I 
submitted  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the  able 
majority  leader,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Graduated  Income  Tax 

June  7,  1962. 
Memo  to:  Senator  Mansfield 
From:  Senator  Gore. 

The  graduated  income  tax  Is  a  hallmark 
of  a  democratic  society  and.  at  the  same 
time,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  mech- 
anisms for  the  preservation  of  economic 
democracy,  without  which  political  democ- 
racy can  hardly  be  expected  to  remam  via- 
ble. That  a  Democratic  administration 
would  attack  the  graduated  income  tax  by 
proposing  a  drastic  lowering  of  the  top  brack- 
ets and  only  minor  reductions  In  the  lower 
income  brackets,  thus  making  the  gradua- 
tions much  less  steep,  is  untenable. 

A  EO-caUed  trial  balloon  has  been  sent  up 
for  a  proposed  reduction  of  the  maximum 
rate  from  91  percent  to  62  percent.  Such  a 
proposal  would  provide  for  a  graduation 
only  slightly  more  steep  than  Solon  decreed 
in  Attica  more  than  2.500  years  ago,  when 
the  pentacosiomedlmni  were  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  12  times,  the  hlppes  on  10  times, 
and  the  zeugital  on  5  times  their  annual 
produce.  Those  with  less  production  than 
200  bushels  of  grain  annually  were  exempt 
from  direct  taxation. 

I  have  prepared  two  tables,  which  are  at- 
t  iched,  which  show  to  what  extent  the  top- 
bracket  taxpayers  would  profit  from  scaling 
the  rates  between  18  and  62  percent.  The 
wguies  are  approximations  but  are  certainly 


sufficiently    accurate    to   demonstrate    orders 
of  magnitude. 

You  Will  note  that  a  single  taxpaver  hav- 
ing taxable  income  of  about  » 150  GOO  per  year 
would  have  twice  the  aftertax  Income  (take 
home  pay  I.  under  such  a  scale  as  he  has 
under  existing  law.  Those  with  Incomes  of 
510.000  and  under  would  be  helped  vcrv 
little 

In  my  view,  It  would  be  most  unwise 
socially,  economically,  and  politically  for  the 
President  to  recommend  a  drastic  reduction 
In  the  top  income  tax  brackets  or.  should 
such  a  recommendation  be  made,  for  tie 
Senate  to  pass  such  legislation 

Should  It  be  advi.sable  to  reduce  tlie  reve- 
nue from  the  personal  Income  tax,  fir- • 
priority  should  be  given  to  increasing  the 
personal  exemption  for  taxpayers  and  de- 
pendents. The  Increased  cost  of  living  has 
made  this  the  most  inequitable  and  most 
unrealistic  provision  of  our  tax  law  Lower- 
ing the  rates  for  middle  and  upper  bracket 
taxpayers  should   have   a   low   priority. 

Should  it  be  felt  that  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  personal  income  tax  rates  in  ad- 
visable as  a  spur  to  the  economy,  the  need 
for  reducing  the  lower  rather  than  the  up- 
per bracket  rates  becomes  even  m.nre  Impor- 
Uint.  Dollars  added  to  the  take  home  pay 
of  the  lower  bracket  taxpayer  will  enter  the 
spending  stream  Immediately  and  without 
substantia!  diminution. 

The  fact  thitt  only  a  relatively  few  of  our 
citizens  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  high 
income  tax  brackets  Is  no  argument  at  all 
against  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of 
progressive  graduation  in  personal  Income 
tax  rates;  neither  Is  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  therefrom.  The  yardsUck  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  must  be  our  constant  guide- 
post  In  tax  policy  whether  the  proposal  af- 
fects one  or  a  million  of  our  citizens.  This, 
by  all  means,  should  characterize  the  policy 
of  a  Democratic  administration  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  Otherwise,  we  would  lose 
our  claim  of  being  the  party  with  a  social 
conscience. 

Married    taxpayers    (assuming    continuation 
of  split -income  benefits) 
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Married    taxpayen    {assuming    continuation 
of  split-income  benefits) — Continued 
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can  easily,  painlessly,  and  voluntarily 
produce  over  $10  billion  a  year  In  new, 
untapped  revenue.  Tliis  could  help 
bring  needed  relief  to  our  hard-pressed 
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Tbe  GambliBf  Monopoly  of  the  Aa$trian 
GovcTDineBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Thursday.  JuJie  7.  1962 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Member;;  of  this  House  about 
the  gambling  moncpoly  of  the  Austrian 
Government. 

Austria  profits  from  several  lotteries  as 
well  as  from  foottiall  and  horseracing 
pools. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  gioss 
receipts  of  the  several  gambling  opera- 
tions came  to  over  $13  4  million  The 
net  income  to  the  Austrian  Government, 
which  was  not  earmarked  for  any  spe- 
cific purposes,  amounted  to  over  $3.2 
million. 

Austria  is  another  of  the  nations  where 
the  Government  recognizes  that  gam- 
bling is  here  to  stay  and  profits  accord- 
ingly In  Austria,  the  Goveinment 
takes  a  cut  of  all  gambling  revenues — 
even  deriving  operating  and  monopoly 
fees  from  casinos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the  United 
■States  profit  from  the  example  of  Aus- 
tiia  and  other  nations  showing  similar 
wisdom?     A  national  lottery  in  America 


Textile  Import  Problea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or    NORTH    CASOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEhTTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1962 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Congressmen  Hemphill,  Alexander, 
Whitener  and  others  pointed  out  to  this 
Congress  that  during  recent  months, 
while  much  study  has  been  given  by  the 
administration  and  some  favorable  ac- 
tion taken  to  aid  the  textile  industry, 
that  textile  exports  have  continued  to 
decline  and  textile  imports  continued 
to  increase.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  textile  import  problem  is  still  with 
us  and  further  action  is  needed. 

I,  too,  represent  many  textile  plants, 
their  management,  and  their  employees 
I.  too.  am  anxious  to  aid  these  industries 
in  the  fight  to  overcome  the  dangerous 
and  burdening  import  situation. 

Our  textile  workers  deem  it  most  un- 
fair to  suffer  from  shorter  hours  and  un- 
employment while  foreign  competitoi-s 
are  supplying  much  of  the  American 
market. 

Last  February-  I  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  discussed  ways 
to  assist  import-hurt  textile  manufac- 
turers, and  joined  many  others  in  rec- 
ommending the  adjusting  of  existing 
differences  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  on 
the  American  and  world  markets  by  im- 
posing offset  import  fees. 

At  present,  foreign  buyers  can  purchase 
American  raw  cotton  on  the  world  mar- 
ket 8'2  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than 
American  manufacturers  can  buy  the 
same  cotton  on  the  domestic  market. 
This  situation  is  unjust  and  unfair  to 
our  textile  industry  and  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  economy  of  this 
Nation. 

I  strongly  believe  that  an  import  fee 
charged  on  cotton  products  entering  this 
country  equivalent  to  the  difference  in 
world  and  domestic  prices  should  be 
promptly  imposed.  However,  as  yet  the 
TarifT  Commission  has  not  taken  any 
favorable  action  on  this  request. 

In  about  2  weeks  the  House  will 
be  considering  the  administration  trade 
bill,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  coming:  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress.  I  know 
that  the  combining  of  several  European 
nations  into  a  powerful  Common  Market 
whereby  tariff  barriers  between  them 
will  be  limited  or  eliminated  has  changed 
the  trade  picture  greatly  for  the  United 
States  I  know  that  trade  has  helped 
make  this  Nation  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  lower- 
ing tariff  barriers  even  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  could  be  disastrous  to  some 
American  industries. 


The  textile  industry  is  of  basic  impor- 
tance to  the  people  whom  I  represent 
in  Congress  and  to  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
if  I  remained  silent  while  this  industry 
is  further  damaged  by  imports  coming 
mostly  from  low-wage  countries  outside 
the  Common  Market. 

Immediate  favorable  action  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  requested  im- 
port fee  on  (X)tton  goods  entering  this 
country  is  needed  before  the  trade  bill 
is  considered.  Such  action  would  cor- 
rect a  serious  inequity  and  would  aid  us 
in  arriving  at  a  trade  policy  which  is 
reasonable  and  fair  to  each  individual 
industry  and  to  its  employees. 


A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Philq>puief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALIFOUflA 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday,  June  7,  1962 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  days  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  an  injustice  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  We  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  approve  the  new 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  bill.  H.R 
11721. 

Mr.   Speaker,   for   over   50   years   the 
United  States  has  had  a   unique  rela- 
tionship   with     the    Philippines.      The 
bonds  of  good  will  which  have  grown  up 
between  our  two  peoples  have  remained 
strong  through  several  decades  of  ter- 
ritorial experience,  through  the  tremen- 
dous destruction  of  World  War  II,  and 
through  over  15  years  of  postwar  inde- 
pendence.     Today    the    Philippines    is 
probably  our  stanchest  ally  in  Asia,  and 
our  friendship  is  based  on  firm  founda- 
tions of  mutual  interest  and  good  faith. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  have  shown  in  oui 
recent   action,   we   sometimes   take   the 
Philippines  for  granted.    We  have  done 
this  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  often 
taken  great  pains  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  countries  which  at  times  act  in 
ways  inimical  to  our  interest,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  probably  no  former 
territorial  area  can  boast  such  continu- 
ing harmony  jis  has  prevailed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  must 
recement  these  bonds  of  good  will  by 
enacting  H.R.  11721  and  thus  demon- 
strating to  the  people  of  the  Phillppine.s 
that  we  are  a  nation  which  does  not  de- 
fault on  its  solemn  obligations.  The  ob- 
ligation we  owe  to  the  Philippines  is 
clear  and  those  who  deny  its  existence 
are  sunply  engaging  in  semantic  quib- 
bling. 

The  essential  facts  in  this  matter  can 
be  briefly  stated.  During  the  darkest 
days  of  World  War  II  American  oflBcials 
at  the  highest  levels  made  public  state- 
ments that  we  would  compensate  the 
Filipino   people   for  war  damage.     We 
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are  all  aware  of  the  courageous  and  ef- 
fectiye  resistance  which  the  Filipinos 
put  up  against  the  Japanese  throughout 
the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  un- 
dertook to  back  up  our  promises  and  help 
rehabilitate  the  Philippine  economy.  In 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946.  we  said  to  the  Filipinos,  "Go  ahead 
and  rebuild  your  homes  and  factories, 
and  we  will  compensate  you  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  what  was  destroyed  in  the  war." 
Pour  hundred  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  pay  these  claims.  This  sum 
went  only  far  enough  to  pay  about  52 
percent  of  each  claim.  The  $73  million 
asked  for  in  the  recent — H.R.  8617 — and 
current — H.R.  11721 — bills  would  go  to 
pay  the  full  75  percent  of  each  claim. 
While  some  of  the  money  would  go  to 
large  claimants — whose  claims  were 
judged  legitimate  by  the  U.S.-consti- 
tuted  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion— the  bulk  of  the  funds  would  go  to 
some  86,000  small  claimants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  postwar  period  the 
Filipinos  rehabilitated  their  property 
with  the  expectation  that  the  United 
States  would  honor  its  pledge.  They 
have  been  awaiting  the  remaining  pay- 
ment on  their  claim  for  over  10  years, 
supported  in  their  hopes  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  feeling  of  the 
American  people,  favored  the  completion 
of  the  payments.  Finally,  after  consid- 
eration of  all  the  facts,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  reported  H.R. 
8617  favorably  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration at  this  session.  The  Filipinos 
thought  that  their  patience  had  at  last 
borne  fruit  and  that  their  frustrations 
over  this  issue  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Then  on  May  9,  1962,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, HR.  8617  went  down  to  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reaction  was  enor- 
mous on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Fili- 
pinos— both  those  with  claims  and  those 
without  claims — were  shocked  by  this 
"unfriendly"  act.  and  the  new,  vigorous, 
and  enlightened  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Diosdado  Macapagal,  was  forced 
to  cancel  his  good-will  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Reaction  was  equally  strong  in 
the  United  States.  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  deplored  the  vote. 
Editorial  opinion  in  American  newspa- 
pers was  virtually  imanimous  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  act  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
this  is  a  serious  mistake  made  because 
of  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the  true  is- 
sues involved.  Consequently,  a  new  bill 
(H.R.  11721)  was  introduced.  It  an- 
swers some  of  the  technical  objections 
of  some  of  the  members  who  voted 
against  the  defeated  bill,  but  retains  its 
basic  provisions.  H.R.  11721  provides 
for  $73  million  to  be  used  to  finish  the 
payment  on  the  remaining  war  claims. 
It  is  my  hope  that  within  the  near  future 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
decisive  passage  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  in  Congress 
and  doing  our  part  to  clear  up  this  mis- 
understanding, it  is  important  that  our 
Filipino  friends  retain  confidence  in  our 
deep  good  will  toward  them.  Private  ef- 
forts demonstrating  our  warm  regard  for 
the  Philippines  can  have  an  important 
effect  in  this  respect.  One  such  approach 
was  taken  by  the  San  Francisco  News- 


Call  Bulletin  In  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Macapagal.  In  my  mind  It  reflects 
well  the  thinking  of  the  vast  number  of 
Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Letter  to  the  Prfsident  of  the 
Philippines 

His  Excellency  Diosdado  Macapagal, 
President  of  the  Philippines, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  address  this  letter 
to  you,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
whom  we  have  regarded  as  true  friends  far 
more  than  a  half  century. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  anythlne; 
to  happen  to  chill  this  friendship  which  wc 
cherish  so  deeply. 

We  know  how  stoutly  the  Filipinos  fought 
our  common  enemy  in  the  last  war. 

We  know  how  quickly  the  Phllippirieb  ral- 
lied to  our  side  in  the  Korean  crisis,  and 
how  steadfast  your  Nation  has  been  In  all 
the  crises  that  have  occurred  since.  In  the 
whole  of  the  free  world,  the  United  Stales 
has  no  firmer  nor  more  dependable  ally. 

We  believe  millions  of  American  people  will 
Join  us  In  expressing  sincere  reeret  for  the 
misguided  action  of  our  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives on  May  9  against  a  bill  which  would 
have  provided  final  payment  of  the  legiti- 
mate debt  of  $73  million  we  owe  you. 

We  believe,  as  our  President  Kennedy  has 
said,  there  was  a  gross  misuuderstandint'  uf 
the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  legishitl'>n  in 
our  House  of  Representatives  that  day. 

We  believe  that  our  Congress,  on  sobtr  sec- 
ond thought,  now  regrets  the  action  of  May 
9   and  win  quickly  right  this   wn^ng. 

The  Incident  has  been  revealing  to  Ameri- 
cans who  now  understand  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  slow  to  pay  to  Its  friends 
while  granting  bUlions  around  the  wurld  to 
comparative  strangers. 

The  American  people  recognize  the  justice 
of  compensation  for  Philippine  property 
damage  caused  by  American  military  action. 
We  know  the  Individual  settlements  were 
made  by  a  commission  properly  constituted 
for  that  purpose.  We  consider  that  debt  a 
moral  obligation,  now  long  overdue. 

While  our  Congress  Is  straightening  out 
this  unfortunate  mixup,  we  ask.  iii.  Presi- 
dent, that  no  irrevocable  action  be  taken  la 
the  Philippines  based  on  belief  that  this  one 
mistaken  action  In  Congress  represents  the 
true  sentiments  of  Americans. 

We  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  thrit  we 
have  shared  the  same  Independence  Day  with 
the  Filipino  people,  and  we  hoi>e  we  shall 
always  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  together. 
We  hope  that  you.  President  Macapagal, 
will  reconsider  your  decision  to  delay  your 
visit  to  America  which  had  t>ecn  scheduled 
for  next  month. 

We  believe  that  the  warmth  of  reception 
which  awaits  you  here  will  reassure  you  as 
to  the  depth  of  our  friendship. 
Respectfully  yours. 

The  Editor  of  the  Nfws-Call 
Bulletin. 


Randolph  Sevier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  HAWAH 
IN  llIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7. 1962 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  Matson  Navigation  Co.  observed 
its  80th  anniversary  in  Hawaii  steson- 
ship  service.  Yesterday,  June  6,  Ran- 
dolph Sevier,  who  has  devoted  nearly  40 


years  of  service  to  Matson  and  to  Hawaii, 

celebrated  his  65th  birthday,  and  I  wish 
to  add  my  personal  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  both  Mr.  Sevier  and  to 
Matson. 

The  names  of  "Matson"  and  "Sevier" 
have  been  linked  closely  with  Hawaii 
down  through  the  years.  I  feel  it  is  most 
appropriate  and  significant  that  the  com- 
pany's 80th  anniversary  and  Mr.  Sevier's 
65th  birthday,  indeed,  an  important 
milestone  in  his  colorful  and  successful 
carrer,  should  come  so  close  together. 
Mr.  Sevier  retired  last  month  as  presi- 
dent of  Matson  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  thereby  as.suring 
the  American-flag  shipping  industry  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  his  continued 
contributions  for  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Sevier  needs  no  introduction  in 
Wa.'^hini^ton.  The  maritime  business  of 
Mat.son  and  Hawaii  has  brought  him 
here  many  times  and  he  has  remained 
in  constant  contact  through  Matson's 
able  Washin.gton  representative,  Mr. 
A  J   "Bud"  Pesscl. 

Ai^.d  Mr.  Sevier  is  known  throughout 
Hawaii  as  a  man  who  is  deeply  and  per- 
sonally interested  and  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  islands,  where  he  lived 
and  worked  so  many  years  duriiig  his 
career. 

So  today  I  say  on  behalf  of  his  friends 
and  as.sociates.  both  in  Hawaii  and  in 
Washington,  "sincere  best  wishes.  Joe 
Sevier,  on  your  65th  birthday,  and 
warmest  aloha  from  all  of  us." 


Russian  Communist  Propaganda  Vertat 
a  1933  Russian  Communist  Pledge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NETRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  unsolicited  Communist 
propaganda  being  sent  to  libraries,  stu- 
dent groups,  and  others  in  this  country 
peddles  a  soft  line.  By  that  I  mean  it 
does  not  openly  advocate  a  revolution  of 
the  working  class  or  an  uprising  by  the 
proletariat.  Instead  it  attempts  by 
half-truths  and  lies  to  paint  an  untrue 
picture  of  world  events,  Soviet  aims,  life 
in  Communist  countries,  and  so  forth. 

But  there  is  some  of  the  hard  core 
material  reaching  this  country.  Post 
Office  Department  officials  have  testifled 
before  congressional  committees  in  re- 
cent weeks  that  this  type  of  propaganda 
which  advocates  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government  is  sent,  but  it  is  in- 
tercepted and  destroyed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  send- 
ing of  this  type  of  material  marks  still 
another  in  a  long  series  of  broken  agree- 
ments by  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
this  case  it  is  an  agreement  which  dates 
back  to  1933.  In  that  year  negotiations 
were  carried  on  which  resulted  in  diplo- 
matic recognition  for  Russia  by  this 
country.  This  occurred  on  November  16. 
1933. 
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Among  the  stipulations  laid  down  in 
an  exchange  of  official  letters  which  re- 
sulted In  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  was  one  which  banned  sub- 
versive activity,  including  propaganda, 
by  the  Communist  government  or  its 
agents  in  this  coimtry. 

Foreign  Commissar  Maxim  Litvinov 
stated  it  would  be  the  "fixed  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics"  to  refrain  from  "any 
agitation  or  propaganda"  aimed  at  the 
very  type  of  revolution  they  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  in  this  country  ever 
since. 

The  actual  wording  of  iht  guarantee 
from  Litvinov  wjis: 

To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  per- 
sons In  Government  service  and  all  organi- 
zations of  the  Gavernment  or  under  Its 
direct  or  Indirect  control.  Including  or- 
ganizations In  receipt  of  any  financial  as- 
sistance from  it.  from  any  act  overt  or 
covert  liable  In  my  way  whatsoever  to 
Injure  the  tranquillity,  prosperity,  order,  or 
security  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  or  possessions, 
and,  in  particular,  from  any  act  tending  to 
incite  or  encourage  armed  intervention,  or 
any  agitation  or  propaganda  having  as  an 
aim,  the  violation  of  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  the  United  States.  Its  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of 
a  change  in  the  pclltlcal  or  social  order  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  p>OB8es8lons 


3.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi- 
dence on  Its  terrltorlty  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  group — and  to  prevent  the  activity 
on  Its  territory  of  any  organization  or  group, 
or  of  respresentatlves  or  officials  of  any  or- 
ganization or  group — which  makes  claim  to 
be  the  Government  of,  or  makes  attempt 
upon  the  territorial  Integrity  of.  the  United 
States,  Itfi  territories  or  possessions;  not  to 
form,  subsidize,  supi>ort  or  permit  on  its  ter- 
ritory military  organization  or  groups  having 
the  aim  of  armed  struggle  against  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions,  and  to 
prevent  any  recruiting  on  behalf  of  such  or- 
ganizations and  groups. 

4  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi- 
dence on  Its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group -and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  its 
territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of 
representatives  or  officials  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  group — which  has  as  an  aim  the 
overthrow  or  the  preparation  for  the  over- 
throw of.  or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of 
a  change  In,  the  political  or  social  order  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Its  territories  or  possessions. 

It  did  not  take  the  Communists  long  to 
violate  this  fixed  policy.  In  1935  the 
United  States  protested  to  the  Soviet 
Government  against  violation  of  the 
antipropaganda  pledge  in  the  recogni- 
tion agreements.  The  protest  was  based 
upon  statements  made  by  American 
Communist  delegates  to  the  Seventh 
World  Congress  of  the  Comintern  relat- 
ing to  Communist  subversive  activities 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Soviet  GoverninMit,  however,  re- 
jected the  protest  2  days  later,  stating  it 
"cannot  take  upon  itself  and  has  not 
taken  upon  itself  obligations  of  any  kind 
with  regard  to  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional." 

Of  course,  this  was  just  as  phony  as 
present-day  Russian  arguments.  In 
just  a  few  years,  Earl  Browder  told  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  June  30,  1938,  that  "the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational in  Moscow." 

Ever  since  recognition  was  granted 
the  Soviet  Communist  regime  in  Russia, 
that  Government  has  used  its  Embassy — 
and  through  the  years  the  embassies  of 
those  nations  which  are  held  by  mili- 
tary force  as  Russian  colonies — as  the 
base  of  espionage  and  propaganda  ef- 
forts in  this  country.  The  situation  is 
true  today  as  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
particular  sends  out  frequent  mass  mail- 
ings of  Communist  propaganda  to  librar- 
ies, businessmen,  government  officials, 
the  press  and  other  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Based  on  a  broken  agreement,  car- 
ried out  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  this  propaganda  effort  by 
the  Russians  is  one  sided  and  constant. 
Only  the  line  is  changed  to  keep  up  with 
the  twists  and  turns  of  official  Soviet 
policy. 


SENATE 

Fhii..\y,  JiNE  8,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

Our  Father,  Gc<l.  midst  all  the  busy 
shuttles  of  legislation,  as  here  in  this 
Chamber  is  woven  the  fabric  of  law  and 
order,  nourishing  and  shielding  the  life 
of  our  democracy,  may  we  not  be  so 
enmeshed  in  the  immediate  mechanics 
of  our  tasks  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  total 
pattern  shown  only  in  the  mount  of 
vision 

Pausing  in  this  temple  of  a  people's 
hope  and  prayer,  we  would  not  catalog 
the  sins  of  others.  We  come  not  to  exult 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men;  but,  rath- 
er, confessing  our  own  sins,  we  would 
pray  for  Thy  forgiveness  and  Thy  cleans- 
ing. We  would  be  the  kind  of  persons 
to  whom  Thou  canst  trust  Thy  ageless 
purposes  to  our  willing  and  eager  hands. 

We  ask  only  for  light  enough  for  the 
next  step,  courage  enough  to  face  the 
present  duty,  and  truth  enough  for  to- 
day's decisions,  a;5  into  Thy  hands  we 
commit  our  ways. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name    Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  31.  1962,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  1915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orsolina 
Cianflone  lallonardo.  Mrs.  Chow  Chul  Ha, 
and  Giuseppe  Anlello: 

S.  2270  An  act  to  amend  section  105  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  transfer 
certain  counties  from  the  Western  Division 
of  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  to  the 
St.  Joseph  Division  of  such  district,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S  2806  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•  An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws,"  to  Increase  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  expended: 

S.J,  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a  cit- 
izen of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy:  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  receive  for  In- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  5532)  to 
amend  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill    (H.R.  5532)    to  amend  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947. 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfieu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  7.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavkzI 
be  granted  an  official  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Senate,  due  to  official  business 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTISE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cui- 
rency  Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  wlilch  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  of  Watehshed   Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  ( with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Review  of  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures roR  THE  Use  of  Excess  Stockpiled 
Materials  by  Federal  Government 
Agencies 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  use  of  excess  stockpiled 
materials  by  Federal  Government  agencies, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  (suc- 
ceeded by  Office  of  Emergency  Planning), 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  dated  May 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
LOUISIANA  LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  29 
Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  for  Women  now  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Congress 

Whereas  the  women  of  our  Nation  have 
enjoyed  full  civil  rights  since  the  adoption 
of  the  19th  amendment;  and 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  our  Nation  should 
not  only  share  equal  civil  rights  but  also 
equEU  legal  rights;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  statutes  dis- 
criminating against  women;  and 

Whereas  such  legal  differentiations,  merely 
because  of  sex,  lower  the  Nation's  prestige 
and  status  in  the  world  community;  and 

Whereas  both  political  parties  announced 
support  of  equal  legal  rights  In  their  respec- 
tive platforms:  and 

Whereas  such  a  discriminating  situation  is 
outmoded  and  intolerable :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  {the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  and  petitioned  to 
adopt  and  propose  for  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratification  an  amendment  en- 
titled "Bquallty  of  Rights  Under  the  Law 
Shall  Not  Be  Denied  or  Abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  Any  State  on  Account 
of  Sex";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1208(a)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  193«,  to  authorize 


investment  of  the  war  risk  Insurance  fund 
In  securities  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  1577) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.3388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  M. 
DeJesus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE : 

S.  3389.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  ctim- 
merce  of  the  United  States  through  the  use 
of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Encle  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  a  concuirent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  77 1  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  bringing  before 
the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  denial  of 
self-determination  to  the  peoples  of 
various  countries,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 


PROMOTION  OP  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE THROUGH  MOBILE  TRADE 
PAIRS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  promote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  in  order  to 
increase  American  exports. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  United 
States,  the  world's  greatest  trading  Na- 
tion, has  been  losing  ground  in  recent 
years  in  its  share  of  the  international 
market.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
past  we  had  been  content  with  selling 
only  a  small  share  of  our  products 
abroad,  since  our  domestic  market  was 
able  to  absorb  a  great  percentage  of  our 
output.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  been 
exporting  only  some  4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Maybe  this  was 
sufficient  in  earlier  times,  but  with  our 
expanding  work  force  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity— capable  of  providing  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  output — we  must 
explore  and  develop  new  oversea  mar- 
kets where  we  can  sell  our  wares. 

For  years  this  Nation  has  been  saddled 
with  increasing  debt  caused  in  some  con- 
siderable part  by  our  own  abundance. 
We  have  developed  our  agricultural  re- 
sources to  an  extent  undreamed  of  only 
two  decades  ago.  Our  surplus  crops  can. 
and  often  do,  find  ready  markets 
throughout  the  world.  But  still  there 
is  an  excess  of  food  production,  and 
these  food  products  are  now  available  for 
export.  Moreover,  our  farmers  stand 
ready  to  provide  even  greater  amounts 
should  new  markets  so  require. 

But,  even  more  than  our  agricultural 
surpluses,  we  are  now  faced  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  glut  in  our  most  precious 
resource — manpower.    Hard-core  unem- 


ployment has  reached  astronomical 
levels — and  In  view  of  increasing  labor- 
saving  mechanization,  the  outlook  is 
bleak.  New  jobs  can  only  be  provided 
if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  output  they 
produce.  Thus,  in  order  to  make  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  unemployment 
problem,  we  must  find  new  and  greater 
markets  for  American  manufactured 
goods. 

A  third  and  interrelated  area  of  our 
economy  would  similarly  benefit  from  an 
incrra.se  in  exports.  Our  great  manu- 
facturing plants  are  working  at  far  under 
full  capacity.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago, 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  partial  satura- 
tion of  domestic  markets.  Yet.  theie  are 
untapped  markets  abroad  for  many  of 
the  products  of  these  semi-iile  indus- 
tiio.<;.  The  creation  of  an  oversea  de- 
mand would  serve  as  the  needed  stimulus 
to  increase  piociuction.  spur  new  capital 
investment,  reduce  unemployment — in 
short,  give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  our  entire 
ecrnomy. 

I  well  realize  the  strides  the  adminis- 
tiation  has  taken  to  increase  foreign 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  promotion 
of  exports.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
illustrates  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  changing  our  patterns  of  trade.  The 
improvements  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  services  provided  to 
businessmen  are  most  prai-seworthy. 
The  able  work  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  spicading  the  gcspcl  of 
foreign  trade  to  many  small  indu.stnes 
previously  unaware  of  its  possibilities  has 
provided  us  with  many  new  export  prod- 
ucts. And  the  new  guarantee  pro--; ram 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton has  gone  a  long  way  toward  placing 
our  exporters  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  foreign  competitors. 

Yet.  there  is  more  that  can  be  done. 
and  which  should  and  must  be  done. 
While  our  participation  in  trade  fairs  and 
the  maintenance  of  trade  centers  does 
sell  American  goods— these  efforts  are 
inherently  limited  because  of  their  fixed 
locations.  They  obviously  must  be 
limited  to  one  or  two  countries  in  any 
one  area,  and  by  necessity  thus  pass  by 
or  miss  other  nations  in  the  same  locale 
where  markets  for  our  goods  lay  un- 
tapped. 

For  this  reason  It  seems  apparent  to 
me  that  a  traveUng  or  mobile  trade  fair 
could  well  serve  our  interests.  Recalling 
that  the  early  strength  of  our  Nation  was 
founded  in  large  measure  on  an  adven- 
turous merchant  marine  doing  business 
throughout  the  globe.  I  believe  that  we 
can  today  do  much  to  recapture  old  mar- 
kets and  open  new  ones  through  use  of 
mobile  trade  fairs  carried  across  the  seas 
by  our  merchant  ships. 

In  point  of  fact,  substantial  efforts  In 
this  direction  have  already  been  taken 
by  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  our  great 
American-flag  merchant  hnes.  Begin- 
ning in  1960,  Isbrandtsen  devised  a 
means  of  demonstrating  domestic  prod- 
ucts in  a  number  of  foreign  ports  at  an 
extremely  low  cost  to  the  manufacturer. 

To  start  with,  they  had  specially  con- 
structed large  aluminum  containers, 
measuring  20  feet  by  8  feet  by  8  feet. 
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Within  each  container  there  is  room  for 
eight  exhibits,  lour  on  each  side,  back  to 
back.  The  sides  are  hinged  at  the  top  to 
scive  as  all-weather  canopies. 

All  that  the  manufactuier  who  wished 
to  exhibit  had  to  do  was  prepare  the  ex- 
hibit, at  a  surprisingly  low  cost  of  from 
$300  to  $1,000,  pay  the  small  installation 
fee.  and  pi-ovide  for  the  marine  insur- 
ance. 

Isbrandtsen  agreed  to  load  and  ship 
the  exhibit  containers  to  its  various  ports 
of  call.  The  containers  would  be  un- 
loaded at  a  poii.  and  the  shipping  line 
would  anange  to  have  them  transported 
to  a  local  site  for  assembly,  or  set  them 
up  near  the  docks.  The  exhibit  would 
run  for  approximately  2  weeks,  when 
another  Isbrandtsen  ship  would  take  it 
on  to  another  port. 

Over  160  American  manufacturers 
have  taken  part  in  this  remarkable  serv- 
ice instituted  by  Isbrandtsen,  and  the  re- 
ports received  have  been  most  satlsfac- 
toiy.  Many  exliibitois  have  created  new 
markets  for  their  products,  and  others 
have  acknowledged  vastly  incieased 
sales. 

Isbrandtsen  was  recently  awarded  an 
E  for  Export  award  by  the  President 
in  recognition  of  its  efforts  in  develop- 
ing mobile  trade  fairs — an  honor  they 
justly  deserved.  But  Isbrandtsen  has 
not  been  content  to  rest  on  its  laurels 
and  has  recently  helped  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  nonprofit  corporation  called 
Mobile  Trade  Fairs.  Inc.,  to  continue 
this  work.  Other  members  include  Far- 
rell  Lines.  Grace  Lines,  and  American 
Export  Lines  Supix)rt  is  also  beinj: 
offered  by  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  ocean  freight  forwarders. 

This  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what 
free  enterprise  can  do.  And.  I  want  it 
to  be  understood  that  Uiese  people  and 
oi-ganlzatioi^  are  not  asking  for  Gov- 
ernment handouts  to  support  their  pro- 
gram. They  do  want  some  technical 
assistance  from  the  Commerce  and  State 
Departments,  as  well  as  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  There  may 
possibly  be  a  need  for  ver>'  limited 
funds— possibly  counterpart  funds — to 
be  sF>ent  overseas  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote these  exhibits. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  make 
such  services  available  to  this  nonprofit 
corporation.  It  will,  I  hope,  give  it  added 
impetus,  possibly  enlisting  a  number  of 
west  coast  lines  in  this  endeavor,  and 
significantly  benefiting  our  export  pro- 
motion progiam. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Yankee 
Clipper  ships  plied  the  trade  routes  of 
the  world,  introducing  America  and  its 
products  to  many  strange  and  foreign 
lands.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  re- 
turn to  our  preeminent  position  In  world 
trade,  and  I.  for  one.  believe  that  the 
marriage  of  mobile  trade  fairs  and  our 
merchant  marine  will  go  far  in  aiding 
us  to  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  opportunity  for  expanding  our  ex- 
port trade,  particularly  for  products  of 
small  business  and  agriculture,  cannot 
be  matched  by  any  other  means.  As  I 
remarked  earlier,  mobile  trade  fairs 
would  complement,  not  replace,  our  trade 
fair  and  trade  center  programs.    I  have 


erery  confidence  that  the  Congress  will 
quickly  recognize  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3389 »  to  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States 
tiirough  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Encli,  was  received, 
lead  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


THE  CONTINUING  NEED  FOR  A  CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS  RESOLUTION 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  Congiess  provided  for  the  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  has 
been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
President  is  called  upon  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation inviting  the  Ameiican  people 
to  observe  this  special  week  by  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities.  Con- 
gress also  specifically  requested  the 
President  to  continue  issuing  similar 
proclamations  each  year  until  such  time 
as  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world 
have  achieved  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  events 
of  the  past  year  have  not  brought  free- 
dom and  independence  to  any  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Millions  of  people  in  the 
Communist -dominated  countries  con- 
tinue to  be  enslaved  by  their  Soviet  mas- 
ters. They  are  still  shackled  under  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  which  they  have 
known  for  so  many  years.  Their  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  fundamental  rights 
as  human  beings  are  still  being  denied. 
And.  the  United  Natl<»is  Charter  which 
pioclaims  the  piinciple  of  "equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples"  con- 
tinues to  be  fiaunted. 

We  also  know  that  the  spirit  of  these 
oppressed  peoples  has  not  been  broken. 
They  have  not  given  up  their  hopes  for 
freedom.  The  recent  events  in  Berlin 
and  Hong  Kong  remind  us  of  this.  We 
have  witnessed  there  the  great  lengths 
to  w  hich  men  are  willing  to  go  to  shake 
off  the  Communist  yoke.  Neither  con- 
crete, nor  barbed  wire,  nor  armed  threats 
have  been  able  to  stifle  man's  natural  de- 
sire for  independence. 

In  order  to  preserve  this  spirit  and 
keep  alive  this  spark  of  resistance,  these 
people  of  the  captive  naUons  must  know 
that  they  have  not  been  abandoned. 
They  must  have  the  reassurance  of  the 
free  world  that  they  have  not  been  writ- 
ten off  as  a  lost  cause.  To  this  end. 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  made  a  vital 
contribution.  It  serves  as  an  excellent 
means  of  focusing  the  world's  attention 
on  the  plight  of  these  peoples  and  gives 
the  American  pe(H>le  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  their  concern.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  will  see  fit  to  is- 
sue a  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion again  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  reasons  that 
prompted  Congress  to  take  the  issue  of 
the  captive  nations  to  the  American  peo- 
ple should  also  prompt  it  to  take  this 
issue  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  found  the  U.N.  to  be  a  useful 
sounding  board  for  denouncing  so-called 
Western    imperialism    and    colonialism. 


It  is  impoitant.  therefore,  that  the  world 
constantly  be  reminded  that  the  Com- 
munist bnind  of  colonialism  is  the  most 
tjTannical  and  oppressive  that  history 
has  ever  known. 

Another  valuable  service  which  will 
be  rendered  by  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  consideration  of  the 
proposed  concurrent  resolution  is  this: 
The  more  the  plight  of  these  nations 
and  their  peoples  is  discussed  and  is 
brought  uppennost  into  our  minds  and 
consciousness,  the  less  likely  there  will 
be  attempts  by  potential  peacemakers 
to  temporize,  cosnpromise.  or  sacrifice 
their  freedoms  to  gain  a  purported  peace. 
Certainly  the  price  would  be  too  much 
for  any  so-called  stabilization  of  peace 
conditions  if,  among  Its  prices,  would  be 
a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  or  an 
adulteration  of  any  of  the  Uberties  and 
independence  to  which  these  peoples  are 
entitled.  Prom  time  to  time  there  are 
such  suggestions.  They  should  not  only 
be  discouraged,  they  should  be  vigor- 
ously denounced  if  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. It  is  my  belief  that  this  cause 
will  therefore  be  greatly  advanced  bv  a 
1963  Captive  Nations  Week  and  by 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  issue  of  the  denial  of  self-determina- 
tion to  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Poland.  Hungary.  Ukraine! 
Czechoslovakia.  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  main- 
land China.  Aimenla,  Azerbaijan. 
Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others,  with  a  view  toward 
the  removal  of  all  Communist  controls, 
the  return  of  exiles,  and  the  holding  of 
free  elections  in  these  countries.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Rkcjou. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received,  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  77)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatl<ms,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Estonia.  LatAia.  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Ukraine,  Caecboetovakla.  White 
Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East  Oennany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  ArmcnU.  Aaert>al)an.  0«or- 
gia.  North  Korea.  AllMinla,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet, 
Coaaackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and 
others  have  been  deprived  oX  their  national 
Independence  by  the  imperialistic  and  ag- 
gressive policies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  tyranny  and  opjiresslon  of  the 
Communist  regime  have  enslaved  the  peo- 
prfes  of  theee  captive  nations  and  suppreaaed 
their  individual  liberties  and  freedom;  and 
Whereas  the  subjugation  and  domination 
of  these  peoples  by  an  alien  power  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights  and  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  captive  peoples  have  never 
ceased  to  strive  for  freedom  and  the  right 
of  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
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of  tlie  captive  nationB  be  steadfastly   pre- 
served; and 

Whereas  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  share  the  aspirations 
of  the  captive  peoples  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring ) ,  That  the  Pres- 
ident Is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the 
Issue  of  the  denial  of  self-determination  to 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vletn£im  and  others,  with  a  view  toward  as- 
suring— 

( 1 )  that  all  Communist  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  are  withdrawn  from 
these  countries; 

(2)  that  all  exiles  from  these  countries  are 
returned  from  Siberia  and  released  from 
prisons  and  slave-labor  camps;  and 

(3)  that  free  elections  are  held  In  these 
countries  under  United  Nations'  supervision. 


AMENDMENT   OP   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ORIGINAL    COMPOSITION    HONORS 
GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  talents  of  my  alma  mater, 
Montana  State  University,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Columbia  Palls.  Mont.,  were 
combined  to  pay  honor  to  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  our  national  parks.  Glacier, 
with  the  premiere  of  an  original  com- 
position 'Glacier  Pantasy." 

Montana  State  University,  at  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  has  one  of  the  finest  music 
schools  in  the  Nation.  Eugene  Weigel, 
who  is  on  the  staff  at  the  music  school, 
composed  the  original  composition  which 
pays  tribute  to  the  majesty  of  Glacier 
National  Park.  Mr.  Weigel  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Yale  under  Paul  Hindemith. 
The  first  performance  of  the  "Glacier 
Pantasy"  was  performed  by  the  Colum- 
bia Palls  High  School  band  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Palls  High  School  chorus.  This 
high  school  also  has  a  very  fine  music  de- 
partment. All  in  all,  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  some  very  fine  talent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  news  story  appearing  in  the 
May  11,  1962.  issue  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  and  the  contents  of  the  program 
for  the  third  armual  musicale  presented 
at  Columbia  Palls  High  School  on  May 
18  and  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  program  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hungry  Horse  News.  Friday, 

May   11,   1962] 
At  Musicale:   Slate  Glacier  Fantasy 

Premiere 
(■•Glacier  Fantasy,"   an   original   composi- 
tion by  Eugene  Weigel,  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music   staff  member,   will 
have  Its  premiere  at  the  Columbia  Falls  High 


third  annual  musicale  Friday  and  Satiirday, 
May  18  and  19.) 

"Glacier  Pantasy"  will  be  presented  by 
the  combined  Columbia  Falls  High  Band  di- 
rected by  Don  Lawrence,  and  the  Columbia 
Palls  High  Chorus  under  the  baton  of  Ron 
Bond. 

Weigel,  last  year,  went  to  Berlin  for  the 
"Berliner  Pestwochen,"  where  his  new  "Con- 
certo Pestivo"  was  performed  by  the  West 
Berlin  artists  who  commissioned  the  work. 

Weigel  will  be  in  Columbia  Falls  May  19 
for  the  second  performance  of  the  musicale. 
He  studied  at  Yale  with  Paiil  Hindemith. 
one  of  the  outstanding  living  composers,  and 
was  a  Guggenheim  Foundation  fellow  for 
musical  composition  in  1954. 

Lawrence  commented:  "Columbia  Palls 
High  Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Weigel 
write  a  Montana  piece  keyed  to  this  area  " 
He  continued:  "It  is  a  distinct  honor  for 
Columbia  Falls  High  musicians  to  be  the 
performing  group  for  this  premiere  perform- 
ance." 

Friday's  8  p  m.  (May  18)  show  Is  primarily 
for  grade  school  students  and  adults  who 
wish  to  attend.  Saturday's  8  pjn.  perform- 
ance is  for  high  school  students  and  adults 
Admission  is  $1  for  adults,  75  cents  for  high 
school  students  and  50  cents  for  grade  school 
pupils.  Proceeds  are  used  to  purchase  music, 
equipment,  robes,  and  uniforms  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Palls  High  Band  and  Chorus 

The  performances  will  include  n\imbers  bv 
the  band,  chorus,  Sonifers  and  Columbians 
There  will  also  be  a  variety  show,  and  Sat- 
urday, the  Columbians  will  play  for  a  dance 
to  follow  the  musicale  variety  show  The 
Sonifers  will  sing  during  the  dance. 

Columbia  Falls  High  has  one  of  the  out- 
standing high  school  music  departments  In 
Montana. 

Columbia  Falls  High  Schooi.  Music  Depart- 
ment Presents  the  Third   Annual   Musi- 
cale. Mat  18-19.  1962,  With  the  Don  Law- 
rence Band,  and  Ron  Bond  Chorus 
I 
concert  choir 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

Monotone N.  Lockwnod 

Shrimp  Boats Arr.  Ades 

Soloists:   Alan  Johnson,  Shirley  Walsh 

Come  Dearest  Lord j    s   Bach 

Soloist:  Lynne  Sunell. 

Three  Hungarian  folk  songs M   Seiber 

September  Song K.  Weill,  R.  Hunter 

A  Bushel  and  a  Peck Loes.ser,  Slmenne 

concert  band 
Fantasy  on  American  Sailing  Songs 

Clare  Grundman 

Marchmanship Howard  Cable 

Student  director:  Sharlot  Battin. 

Adventure  in  Westland Clair  Johnson 

Five  Mellow  Winds 

Solo  groups:  Gene  Massman.  Larry  Cada. 
Gary  Luce,  Ken  Whelan.  Bob  Blgham! 

Glacier  Fantasy Eugene   Weigel 

Choir  and  band  finale. 

"Glacier  Pantasy"  was  written  especially 
for  CFHS  Band  and  Chorus  by  Eugene 
Weigel,  composer  in  residence  at  Montana 
State  University.  The  Introduction  of  the 
"Fantasy"  depicts  the  early  days  of  Glacier 
National  Park  when  it  was  inhabited  by  In- 
dians. The  mmberlng  walk  of  glacier  bears 
Is  heard  in  the  march  section  which  follows 
The  hymn  portion  of  the  composition,  sung 
by  the  chorus,  is  in  praise  of  the  Almighty 
for  his  masterpiece  in  creating  our  Glacier 
Park.  The  chorale  by  the  band  and  the 
finale  by  both  band  and  chorus  is  the  final 
and  ultimate  tribute. 

We  feel  very  fortunate  and  honored  to  be 
the  first  to  perform  a  composition  by  Mr. 
Weigel.  I'm  sure  the  composer's  ability  is 
clearly  demonstrated  throughout  the  entire 
piece. 

We  thank  you.  Mr.  Weigel. 


variety  show 

ni 

The  Columbians 

Trumpets:  Dennis  Kimzey,  Jay  Cook,  John 
Blinn,  and  Bill  Marrett, 

Trombones:  Dick  Pulton,  Bradley  Kenfield, 
and  Larry  Luce. 

Saxophones:  Larry  Cada,  Gary  Luce,  Gene 
Massman.  Ken  Whelan,  and  Bob  Blgham 

Piano:  Barbara  Butters. 

Bass:  Larry  McMillan. 

Drums:  Pat  Murphy. 

Vocalists:  Lynne  Sunell  and  Beth  Williams 

Manager:  Bob  Holcomb. 

The  Sonifers 

Sopranos:  Beth  Williams.  Lynne  Sunell. 
Lanie  Lundgren,  Kathy  Latson,  and  Helen 
Bakshas. 

Altos:  Sandra  Schilling.  Sara  Risse.  Lois 
Cannavlna,  Shirley  Walsh  and  Sharon  Kelly. 

Tenors:  Roger  Rowles,  Jim  Personett, 
Glenn  Thacker,  Alan  Johnson,  and  Jeff  Wulf. 

Basses:  Joe  Voss,  Joe  Keck,  Mick  Gookin. 
Glen  Aldrlch,  and  Bill  Llddlcoat. 

Piano    Ruth  Rogers 

Ba.ss    Etoug  Kenfield. 

Drums:  Mike  Krall. 

CONCERT    CHOIR    PEH.snNNEL 

Offlcers:  Roger  Rowles,  president;  Bill  Lld- 
dlcoat, vice  president;  Marlene  Werner,  sec- 
retary: Beth  Williams,  student  council  repre- 
sentative; Barbara  Anderson,  librarian. 

Sopranos:  Barbara  Anderson  (senior). 
Helen  Bakshas  (sophomore).  Vera  Blinn 
(Sophomore),  Gay  B>Td  (sophomore).  Lois 
Cannavlna  ( s<jphomore ) ,  Sharon  Kelly 
(senior),  Jannlce  Knudson  (Junior),  Kathy 
Lat-son  (freshm'^n).  Lanie  Lundgren  (fre.-^h- 
man,.  Laurel  Lundgren  (Junior),  Patsl  Mor- 
ris (senior).  Terrl  Samuelson  (freshman) 
Mary  Shaver  (freshman).  Barbara  Smith 
(freshman).  Lynne  Sunell  (Junior),  Sue 
Sweeney  i  freshman ) .  Margaret  Tusmg 
(Junicn,  Miu-garet  Walker  (freshman), 
Marlene  Werner  ( sophomore  i,  Beth  WillianiS 
(senior) 

Alt..s:  Lyndell  Aubert  (sophomore),  Lynda 
B'lwerman  (senior).  Carol  Chrlstman  (fresh- 
man), Sharon  Bmerson  (freshman),  Shirley 
Fulton  (freshman).  Janice  Kollenborn 
I  sophomore).  Sara  Risse  (Junior),  Sandra 
Schilling  (freshman),  Pat  Seratt  (Junior). 
Glenda  Stewart  (freshman),  Shirley  Walsh 
(sophomore).  Barbara  Werner  (Junior). 
Renee  White  (freshman). 

Tenors:  Glen  Aldrich  (freshman).  Mike 
Lyngstad  (freshman).  Jim  Personett 
(Junior).  Roger  Rowles  (sophomore).  Art 
Schafer  (freshman).  Jim  Shaw  (freshman). 
Glenn  Thacker  (freshman),  Roxy  Triplett 
(freshman),  Jeff  Wulf  (Junior). 

Basses:  Gene  Anderson  (Junior).  Milo  An- 
derson (freshman).  Mike  Gookin  ( fresh- 
man i.  Alan  Johnson  (senior),  Joe  Keck 
(freshman).  Bill  Llddicoat  (sophomore),  Pat 
Ryan  (senior),  Troy  Thacker  (freshman), 
Joe  Voss  I  sophomore  i . 

Accompanist:    Ruth  Rogers    (sophomore). 

concert  band  personnel 
Offlcers;     Dennis    Kimzey,    president;    Bob 
Bigliam.  vice  president;  Ruth  Rogers,  secre- 
tary.   Dick    Fulton,   student    council    repre- 
sentative; Rosemary  Boyd,  librarian. 

Flutes:  Donna  Kelsey  (Junior),  Ruth 
Rogers  (sophomore).  Barbara  Butters  (soph- 
omore), Verlalne  Barnhart  (sophomore). 
Marilyn  Trebas  (senior),  and  Shelia  O'Con- 
nor (Junior) . 

Oboe:  Ellen  Corrlgeux  (Junior). 
E-flat  clarinet:  Robyn  Konen  (freshman). 
First    clarinet:     Gene    Massman     (sopho- 
more), Bob  Moody   (sophomore),  and   Gary 
Luce  (sophomore). 

Second  clarinet:  Richard  Beach  (fresh- 
man), Rhea  Weir  (Junior).  Cheryl  Hill 
(freshman),  and  Sharon  Oreenwald  (fresh- 
man). 
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Third  clarinet:  Charlotte  Elnarson  (fresh- 
man,  Darlene  Wlnegar  (freshman),  Kathy 
Smith  (freshman).  Betty  Arnold  (freah- 
man).  Rosemary  Boyd  (sophomore),  and 
Darlene  Smith  (freshman) . 

Alto  clarinet:  Carold  Rude  (sophomore). 

Bass  clarinet :  Tom  Morales  ( freshman ) . 

Bassoon:  Charlotte  Battin  (sophomOTe) . 

Alto  saxophones:  Larry  Cada  (junior)  and 
David  Spencer  (freshman). 

Tenor  saxophones:  Ken  Whelan  (senior) 
and  Bob  Kloetzke    (freshman). 

Baritone  saxophone:  Bob  Blgham  (senior). 

French  horns:  Jay  Cook  (sophomore), 
Mike  Darling  (freshman),  and  Bruce  Mc- 
Intyre  (freshman) 

First  trumpets:  Dennis  Kimzey  (senior) 
and  John  Blinn  (senior) . 

Second  trumpets:  Bill  Marratt  (sopho- 
more) and  Ray  Callaghan  (freshman). 

Third  trumpets:  BUI  McLaln  (freshman) 
and  Tom  Carlson  (sophomore) . 

First  trombones:  Bradley  Kenfield  (sopho- 
more) and  Larry  Luce  (sophomore) . 

Second  trombones:  James  Loy  (freshman) 
and  Bob  Jones  (  freshman  ) . 

Third  trombone:  Doren  Renfrow  (fresh- 
man) . 

Baritones:  Dick  P^ilton  (Junior),  David 
Leltz  (sophomore),  and  Don  Gochanour 
( freshman ) 

String  bass:  Douglas  Kenfield  (freshman) 

Tubas:  Larry  McMillan  (senior),  Bob 
Miles  (Junior),  and  Pred  Porkln  (freshman) 

Tympanl  and  bells:  Jane  Smith  (Junior) 
and  Dixie  Whelan  (freshman  ) . 

Percussion:  Pat  Murphy  (senior).  Jim 
Coulson  (Junior),  Jim  Grist  (Junior).  Mike 
Hoffman  (freshman),  and  Mike  Krall  ( fresh- 
man i 

Musicale  c«.>chalrmen .  Larry  Cada,  con- 
struction; Bob  Blgham,  decorations;  Patsl 
Morris,  publicity;  Sharon  Kellv,  refresh- 
ments. 

Programs  Courtesv  of  Band  Mothers 
Club 
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ENDORSEMENT  OP  THE  KING-AN- 
DERSON BILL  FOR  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
on  April  19  of  this  year  one  of  the  fine 
newspapers  in  my  State,  the  Medford 
Mail  Tribune,  published  an  editorial  ad- 
vocating the  passage  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill.  The  editorial  quotes  at  length 
from  the  author  of  our  perennial  medi- 
cal bestseller.  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

Dr.  Spock  won  fame  as  a  pediatrician 
But  as  a  pediatrician  he  has  gone  into 
peoples  homes  and  has  seen  the  shatter- 
ing effects  which  the  burden  of  an  aged 
parent's  medical  costs  may  have  on  a 
married  couple  struggling  to  provide  the 
best  possible  start  in  life  for  a  growing 
family. 

Should  such  a  couple  exhaust  their  sav- 
ings, mortgage  their  home,  and  dip  into 
the  money  put  away  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  a  bright  child?  Or  should  they 
let  an  ailing  father  or  mother  suffer  the 
added  misfortune  of  becoming  a  public 
charae? 

Mr.  President,  social  security  pay- 
ments to  our  fast-growing  numbers  of 
retired  persons  have  barely  kept  pace 
with  the  ordinary  expenses  of  daily  life. 
But  hospital  costs  have  soared  far  be- 
yond them— from  $9  a  day  in  1947  to  $33 
now  in  my  own  State. 

The  average  annuitant's  monthly 
check  is  $75,  or  enough  to  support  him  in 
a  general  hospital  for  a  few  hours  more 
than  2  days.    But  the  dread  diseases- 


cancer,  heart  disease,  or  stroke — may 
necessitate  2  or  3  months  of  intensive 
care. 

Who  pays  these  huge  bills  for  those  al- 
ready retired?  The  individual  himself, 
for  as  long  as  his  resources  last,  or  his 
insurance  company.  But  statistics  show 
this  accounts  for  slightly  less  than  half 
the  total  expense  incurred  by  persons 
over  65.  The  rest  must  be  met  by  rela- 
tives or  by  the  State.  I  wonder  how  long 
we  shall  tolerate  this  financial  threat  to 
three  generations,  this  constant  increase 
in  welfare  costs,  when  there  is  at  hand  a 
mechanism  whereby  a  worker  could  ob- 
tain health  coverage,  not  only  for  his 
own  retirement,  but.  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  cases,  for  his  aged  par- 
ents, as  well. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Oregon  is 
unusually  fortunate  in  the  number  of  its 
older  citizens  who  have  earned  the  right 
to  some  protection  in  their  later  years, 
through  their  contributions  to  either  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement.  If 
we  enact  the  King-Anderson  bill  in  this 
Congress,  92.4  percent  of  all  elderly  Ore- 
gonians— nearly  aU  who  are  not  now 
receiving  medical  care  through  Federal 
employee  retirement,  veteran,  or  other 
public  programs— would  be  covered  when 
it  went  into  effect. 

As  the  editorial  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  quite  properly  points  out,  the 
King -Anderson  bill  is  far  from  all-inclu- 
sive. But  for  a  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens It  would  place  the  burden  of  tlie 
heaviest  medical  costs  where  it  properly 
belongs— namely,  under  a  system  of  pre- 
paid ,  contributory  social  insurance.  This 
should  enable  us.  through  the  expansion 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  now  so  woe- 
fully inadequate  in  my  State,  or  by  other 
means,  to  cover  the  individuals  and  needs 
not  provided  for  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
entitled  "Medical  Care  BiU."  from  the 
April  19  issue  of  the  Medford.  Oreg , 
Mail  Tribune,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medical  Care  Bill 

Is  the  proposal  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  financed  through  social  security,  "so- 
cialized medicine."  as  the  American  Medical 
Association  keeps  trying  to  insist' 

Not  in  the  view  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  known  doctors.  He  is  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  author  of  "Baby  and  Child  Care." 
which  has  assisted  so  many  young  mothers 
in  the  care  of  their  offspring 

Dr  Spock  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  would  utilize  the 
social  security  system  to  provide  some  care 
for  older  people. 

And.  in  answering  whether  or  not  it  is 
"socialized  medicine.  "  Dr.  Spock  has  this 
to  .say 

"Socialized  medicine  is  a  system  under 
which  the  Government  pays  for  and  manages 
all  the  health  care  for  all  the  people,  doc- 
tors' salaries  as  well  as  hospital  costs.  The 
President  s  program  applies  only  to  those  who 
are  65  and  over.  It  pays  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  bills  only.  It  does  not  pay  the 
private  doctor's  bill.  It  guarantees  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  choose  his  own  doctor 
and  his  own  hospital. 

"The  King-Anderson  bill  clearly  states  that 
the  health  insurance  plan  will  be  carried  out 
'without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  free 


choice  erf  physician*  or  other  personnel  or 
facilities  by  the  Individual,  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  Federal  supervision  or  control 
over  the  practice  of  medicine  by  any  doctor, 
or  even  the  manner  In  which  medical  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  any  hospital.'  " 

Dr.  Spock  also  addresses  himself  to  the 
AMA  charge  that  the  plan  would  destroy  the 
doctor-patient  relationship. 

To  the  contrary.  Dr.  Spock  says.  It  will 
improve  and  strengthen  It.    He  said : 

"Take  the  case  of  an  aged  person  who  no 
longer  has  to  fear  that  he  will  become  a 
hospital  charity  case.  He  will  go  to  his 
doctor  more  readily  at  the  first  signs  of  ill- 
ness. If  his  doctor  recommends  hospitaliza- 
tion, he  will  not  be  embarrassed  because  of 
the  lack  of  money.  And,  If  he  goes  to  his 
own  doctor's  hospital,  he  can  feel  confident 
that  he  will  have  the  continuous  supervi- 
sion of  his  own  physician,  whose  bills  he 
will  pay  himself." 

The  principal  question  we  have  concern- 
ing the  King-Anderson  proposal  is  whether 
it  goes  far  enough.  It  does  not  cover  every- 
one— Just  those  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits      And  it  does  not  cover  all  costs. 

Here,  briefly,  is  what  the  benefits  would 
include: 

Hospitalization  for  up  to  90  days  for  each 
illness,  with  the  patient  paying  the  first  $10 
per  day  for  the  first  9  days. 

Nursing  home  services  up  to  180  days  after 
transfer  from  a  hospital. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services. 
with  the  patient  paying  the  first  920  for 
each  diagnostic  study. 

Home  health  services  up  to  240  visits  In 
one  year;  includes  Intermittent  nursing  care 
and  therapy  as  ordered  by  physician. 

Drugs  as  needed  when  In  the  hospiUl  or 
nursing  home. 

Doctors'  bills  only  If  they  are  those  of 
specialists  in  radiology,  pathology,  physical 
medicine  and  anesthesiology  If  they  are  part 
of  the  hospital  bill. 

Despite  its  drawbacks  and  shortcomings, 
the  King- Anderson  projjosal.  in  combination 
with  the  various  existing  welfare  medical  as- 
sistance programs,  comes  closer  to  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  this  problem  than  any- 
thing so  far  proposed. 

There  is  also  mounting  evidence  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  Americans  who  have 
thought  about  it  have  come  to  a  slmUar 
conclusion.  The  GaUup  poll  Indicates  this 
Congressmen's  mail  also  Indicates  a  wide- 
spread and  vigorous  interest  In  the  proposal. 
Observers  in  Washington  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  once  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  al- 
lowed on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  will 
pass.  The  problem  Is  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  Is  divided  10  to 
10,  with  5  "doubtful"  members  holding 
the  key  to  passage.  Senate  approval  is  con- 
sidered likely. 

To  us  the  single  most  convincing  advan- 
tage of  the  King-Anderson  proposal  is  that 
It  would  be  administered  through  the  long- 
tested  mechanism  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, the  same  system  which  also  was  at- 
tacked as  socialism  when  it  was  fust 
adopted 

To  older  person— some  of  them— it  would 
be  assurance  that  they  would  be  protected 
against  massive  medical  bills.  Eventually,  as 
social  security  is  extended.  It  would  cover 
an  estimated  95  percent  of  the  population 
aged  65  or  over. 

To  younger  people,  it  would  give  similar 
assurance  about  their  old  age,  and  also  guard 
against  the  threat  of  excessive  medical  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  parents  or  grandparents. 
It  would  be  paid  for  during  an  Individual's 
workinsz  life  through  his  own  contributions 
(about  $1  per  month  for  an  average  work- 
er) and  those  of  his  employer. 

The  United  States  is  far  behind  many 
other  nations  in  the  attention  it  has  given 
to  the  medical  welfare  of  Its  citizens.  Pres- 
sure is  mounting  for  some  kind  of  program. 
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either  in  place  of  or  In  addition  to  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill,  wbicb  has  not  been  adopted  by 
nil  the  States,  has  bad  wide  variations  In 
application,  and  which  is  too  generous  to 
heme,  to  penurious  to  others. 

The  King- Anderson  bill  (S.  900  and  HJl. 
4222 1    is  the   best  answer  now  in  sight. 

It  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  this 
session,  and  if  you  agree,  we  suggest  you 
let  your  (Congressman  (Dr.  Edwin  R.  Dtraito) 
and  Senators  (MAr&iNE  Netjberces  and 
Wayne  Moese)  know  about  it. — E.A. 


ANTIMEDICARE  RALLY  AT  PORT- 
LAND, OREO. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
contrast  to  the  article  I  have  just  now 
submitted,  which  supports  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  on  medical  care,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
straightforward  report  of  a  meeting 
held  recently  in  my  home  city  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  by  a  group  which  does  not 
support  the  President's  program  for 
medical  care.  I  thought  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  tactics  which  were  used 
by  the  Multnomah  County  Medical  So- 
ciety In  presenting  its  honest  viewpoint 
in  opposition. 

The  group  at  the  rally  held  at  the 
civic  auditorium  contained  one  woman 
who  moved  from  her  place  in  the  audi- 
torium area  toward  a  woman  who  was 
picketing  outside  the  building  and  was 
supporting  President  Kennedy's  health 
care  for  the  aged  program,  and  called 
her  a  Communist.  Then  she  turned  and 
walked  back  inside. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  seemed  to 
be  the  appearance  of  a  former  radio  and 
television  personality  by  the  name  of 
Harry  von  Zell,  who  is  described  in  the 
article  as  a  "sidekick  of  Eddie  Cantor 
and  George  Bums." 

As  my  colleagues  will  note  when  they 
read  the  article,  which  I  hope  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  von  Zell,  who  was  spon- 
sored by  the  medical  society,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proposed  medical -care 
program.  Instead,  in  his  statement  he 
referred  to  the  John  Birch  Society  as  a 
"patriotic,  well-motivated  group."  al- 
though he  stated  that  he  disagrees  with 
its  line  of  approach  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  The  article  states  that  "he 
called  for  a  more  informed  public,  for 
political  'middle-of-the-roaders  to  get 
off  their  heads,'  and  for  President  Ken- 
nedy to  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  people." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Multnomah 
County  Medical  Society,  which  is  said  to 
have  paid  Mr.  von  Zell's  way  to  come  to 
the  area  and  lend  his  support  to  the  op- 
position to  President  Kennedy's  medical 
care  program,  will  feel  that  it  got  its 
money's  worth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medicare  Foes  Rally 
(By  Jack  Roberts) 
Rain  failed  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  a 
crowd  at  an  antlmedicare  rally  at  the  civic 
auditorium  Monday  night — nor  did  it  keep 
away  some  50  pickets  who  walked  in  front 
of  the  big  meeting  place,  carrying  signs,  sup- 


porting President  Kennedy's  health  Ciue  iur 
the  aged  program  tied  to  social  security. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  snide  remarlc^, 
both  pickets  and  rally  goers  were  fairly  polite 
and  orderly.  One  woman  from  the  rally 
group,  moved  by  her  emotions,  however. 
walked  from  the  auditorium  toward  an 
elderly  woman  picket,  and  said.  You  Com- 
munlst."  She  turned  and  waiked  back 
inside. 

The  placard-carrying  object  of  this  com- 
ment was  taken  back.  "Did  she  mean  me?" 
she  asked  in  astonishment. 

Inside,  to  the  smooth  strain.s  of  Sheldon 
Brooks'  orchestra,  and  the  smooth  elocution 
of  Harry  von  Zell,  radio  and  TV  personality, 
the  rather  large  crowd,  obviously  partisan, 
ate  up  2'2  hours  of  the  program,  wiiich  in- 
cluded doctors,  the  wife  of  a  physician,  an 
eldJTly  woman  who  had  broken  her  hip.  her 
daughter  who  had  been  a  lifelong  invalid, 
an  Insurance  executive,  a  Hond  River  farmer. 
a  registered  nurse,  and  entertainment  bv  Rod 
Dunning  and  the  Slirine  Chanters 

Principal  speaker  was  Jamfs  B  Utt.  Re- 
publican Congressman,  from  Orange  County. 
Calif,,  and  a  member  of  tiie  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  predicted  llie  com- 
mittee never  will  let  the  King -Anderson  bill 
out  of  committee  for  action  on  the  n(x»r  of 
Congress 

Utt  said ;  "To  say  that  I  am  oppo.^ed  to  the 
King-Anderson  bill  Is  putting  it  rather 
lightly.  I  have  been  referred  to  as  a  con- 
servative, an  extremist,  a  Fascist  and  a 
Neanderthal  man.  I  am  a  little  bit  right  of 
McKinley  and  a  little  bit  left  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  I  am  opposed  to  the  welfare  state. 
I  say  to  the  medical  profession.  'You  can- 
not remain  an  Island  in  a  ".Tlfn.re  state."  " 

Urr  said  the  publics  mail,  heavy  on  the 
subject  of  medicare,  h.is  been  runni:.^  more 
than  10  to  1"  against  the  Kennedy  propfjsal. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  increase 
social  security  payments  and  would  provide 
for  hospital  payments  in  part.  It  would  not 
pay  doctors"  bills. 

Medic-' re  Opposed  Becat-se  of  Trfvd  Toward 

Socialism 

(By  Charlie  Hanna) 

Close  brushes  with  communism  In  the  early 
1930's  is  the  reason  Harry  von  Zell  emceed 
the  "rally  for  realism  in  medical  care"  Mon- 
day night. 

For  the  past  year,  he  told  re{xirters.  he'd 
spoken  to  groups  ■like  this  rally"  because 
of  his  concern  o\er  the  Communist  threat 
Internally. 

The  radio  and  TV  performer,  who  for  years 
played  straight  man  for  comedians  Cantor 
and  Burns,  spoke  In  length  and  earnest  about 
"disunity,  chaoe,  and  confusion"'  created  In 
this  country  to  the  benefit  of  commimism. 

He  called  for  a  more  informed  public,  for 
political  "middle-of-the-roadcrs  to  get  off 
their  heads,"  and  for  President  Kennedy  to 
ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  pe<iple. 

Von  Zell  said  the  medical  society  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  Portland  trip,  but  that  he 
charges  no  fee  for  tliis  type  (if  appearance 
He  claims  no  allegianre  to  any  (xjlitical 
group  with  exception  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation League,  for  which  he  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  The  league  was  iounded  in 
1927.  he  said.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
Americanism, 

Asked  his  opinion  of  the  John  Birch  soci- 
ety, von  Zell  commented  he  considered  it 
a  "patriotic,  well-motivated  group"  whose 
line  of  approach  to  solution  of  problems  he 
disagrees  with. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DECISION 
REVERSING  CONVICTION  OF  AUS- 
TIN J.  TOBIN  FOR  CONTEMPT  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.  Prc.'=:idcnt.  in   a 
very  significant  decision  the  U.S.  Court 


of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  has  reversed  the  contempt  of 
Conerc.ss  conviction  of  Austin  J.  Tobin, 
the  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
Port  Authority. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  court 
vindicates  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Tobin  to 
fuinish  to  a  House  committee  documents 
relating  exclusively  to  the  internal  ad- 
mini.stration  of  the  authority.  Mr. 
Tobiii'.s  po.sition  was  backed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  by  every  living  former  Governor  of 
these  States  under  whom  the  port  au- 
thority has  operated.  The  court's  opin- 
i.iii  coiUaiiis  important  guidelines  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  over  bi-State 
apencies  created  by  congressionally  ap- 
proved compacts. 

Tlie  pity  of  this  case  is  that  it  had  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  first  place.  For 
one  thing,  efforts  to  accommodate  the 
commiiiee  had  not  been  exhausted  when 
it  was  decided  to  order  a  criminal  con- 
tempt citation  of  Mr,  Tobin.  For  an- 
other, as  the  court's  opinion  points  out, 
Mr  Tobin  "is  no  criminal,  and  no  one 
seriously  considers  him  one."  Thi.s 
would  be  true  even  if  his  conviction  had 
been  sustained. 

I  have  advocated  for  many  years  a 
civil  procedure  for  alleged  contempt 
cases.  This  procedure  would  spare  wit- 
nesses in  Mr.  Tobin's  predicament  the 
itinominy  of  a  criminal  indictment,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  serve  much  more 
efTectivcly  the  real  interests  of  all  con- 
gressional committees.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, whenever  any  privilege  against 
answering  a  committee's  question  or  pro- 
ducing requested  documents  was  raised, 
the  issue  could  be  presented  immedi- 
ately to  a  district  judge.  The  Judge 
could  then  rule  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  request,  and  could  order  the  witness 
to  respond  if  he  determined  that  the 
commiLtees  inquiry  was  proper.  If  he 
held  again.st  the  committee,  tliat  could 
be  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  no  case 
would  the  witness  have  to  be  cited  for 
criminal  contempt,  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury,  tried  by  a  petit  jury,  and  subjected 
to  bail,  like  a  san^ster— even  though  his 
only  offense  might  be  a  sincere  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  legality  of  the  commit- 
tee's interrogation.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  witness  was  wrong,  and  if  the 
committee  was  right,  the  judge  could 
direct  the  witness  to  answer  or  to  pro- 
duce without  delay,  and  could  invoke 
summary  civil-contempt  procedures  to 
enforce  his  order.  That  would  mean 
that  the  committee  would  get  the  infor- 
ma'ion  it  needed  when  it  was  timely, 
rather  than  win  a  hollow  victory  long 
after  the  issue  had  become  academic. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  more  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
orderfd:  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  court  of  appeals,  in  reversing  Mr. 
Tobins  conviction,  and  the  district  court, 
in   upholding   the  committee's   position, 
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deplored  the  fact  that  criminal  proceed- 
ings were  brought.  I  have  been  encour- 
aged by  these  views  to  renew  my  elTorts 
to  obtain  the  endorsement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  my  civil  con- 
tempt bill-^.  2074— which  has  been 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  almost  a  year.  The  De- 
partment's views  on  this  measure  were 
requested  many  months  ago  by  the  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  this  latest  example  of 
the  inappropriateness  of  criminal  pro- 
cedures in  such  cases  will  induce  the 
Department  to  give  its  backing  to  a 
measure  along  the  lines  of  my  proposal 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Courts 
opinion  will  be  of  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate;  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

AtsTiN     J     Tobin      Appellant      r      UNrrtD 

Statbb  of  America.  Appellee-  No  16804 
(Appeal  from  the  U8   District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia— Decided  June  7.  1962) 

Mr,  Thomas  E  Dewey,  with  whom  Messrs 
Everett  I  WUlla,  Lino  A  Oraglla  and  Sidney 
Oold8t«ln  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellant 

Mr.  WlUlam  Hltz.  asslsunt  US  attorney 
with  whom  Messrs.  David  C.  Acheson  U  S 
attorney,  and  Nathan  J.  Paulson,  assistant 
US  attorney,  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellee 
Mr  Charles  T.  Duncan,  principal  assistant 
US  attorney,  also  entered  an  appearance  for 
appellee. 

Mr  Daniel  M  Cohen,  of  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  pro  hac  vice 
by  special  leave  of  court,  with  whom  Mr 
Jerome  M  Alper  was  on  the  brief  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  amicus  curiae  ureine 
reversal  1.  * 

Mr  Theodore  I  Botter.  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  pro  hac  vice 
by  special  leave  of  court,  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  amicus  curiae.  Mr  William 
F  Tompkins  was  on  the  brief  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  as  amicus  curiae,  ureine 
reversal. 

Mr.  J  Raymond  Clark,  filed  a  brief  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  amicus  curiae,  urging  reversal 

Mr  Jerome  M.  Alper  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  amicus  curiae 
urging  reversal. 

Mr.  Jerome  M.  Alper  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  SUte  of  Alabama,  et  al  ,  as  amlci 
ciu-lae.  urging  reversal. 

Before  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  chief  judge    and 
Danaher  and  Bastlau.  circuit  Judges 
Bastlan,  circuit  Judge: 

Austin  J  Tobin,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  was  charged 
by  Information  and  convicted  in  the  district 
court  of  criminal  contempt  of  Congress  un- 
der 2  use.  192.  for  refusing  to  produce 
certain  documents  called  for  by  a  subpena 
issued  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  la  a  bi- 
state  agency  established  In  1921  and  1922  by 
compacts  between  the  SUtes  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  New  York  Harbor 
which  is  divided  geographically  between  the 
two  States.  Pursuant  to  the  compact  clause 
of  the  Constitution.'  Congress  consented  to 
the  compacte  but  expressly  ret.alned,  among 
other  matters,  "the  right  to  alter,  amend   or 
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repeal"  its  resolutions  of  approval.  Over  the 
years,  the  port  authority  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  In  achieving  Its  goals  As 
of  1959,  It  had  Investments  of  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion and  gross  annual  operating  revenue  in 
excess  of  fioo  million. 

In  February  of  1900.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Initiated  an  Investigation  of  the 
authority  on  an  Informal  basis.  The  au- 
thority cooperated  with  the  committee  in- 
vestigators except  as  to  disclosing  certain 
documents  alleged  to  relate  exclusively  to 
the  internal  administration  of  the  authority. 
After  this  refusal  events  moved  swiftly  to 
a  climax 

On  June  1.  i960,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee obtained  from  the  House  subpena 
power  in  connection  with  matters  'involv- 
ing the  activities  and  operations  of  inter- 
state compacts. •■  What  little  floor  discussion 
there  was  preceding  this  grant  of  subpena 
power  was  not  very  enlightening;  it  certainly 
provided  no  lucid  analysis  of  what  was  soon 
to  follow  On  June  8.  19«o.  Subcommittee 
No.  6  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Instituted 
a  formal  Inquiry  Into  the  authority. 

Appellant  conferred  with  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  authority,  as  well  as 
with  the  Governors  of  both  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  consensus  of  their 
opinion  was  that  the  investigation  being 
attempted  was  too  broad  to  be  valid  The 
fcubcommitte  was  Informed  of  their  objec- 
tions  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Discounting 
these  objections,  the  subcommittee  Issued 
the  subpena  in  question.  Appellant  re- 
quested postponement  of  the  return  date 
of  the  subpena  In  order  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernors an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
subcommittee  and  discuss  their  objections 
but  the  subcommittee  refused  the  pcst- 
ponement. 

After  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
api)ear  before  the  subcommittee,  the  Gov- 
ernors wrote  identical  letters  to  their  respec- 
tive representatives  on  the  board  of  com- 
nilssioners  of  the  authority.  Instructing 
them  to  direct  appellant  not  to  comply  with 
the  subpena  The  board  of  commissioners 
so  directed  appellant  on  June  27.  1960  Two 
days  later,  on  June  29.  1960.  the  subcommit- 
tee met  to  receive  the  return  of  the  subpena 

It  was  against  this  background  that  ap- 
pellant refused  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  subpena  -  and  was  ruled  in  default  bv 


'  Art.  I,  sec.  10-3,  of  the  Constitution  reads 
in  pertinent  part:  "No  State  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  Congress  •  •  •  enter  Into 
any    Agreement    or    Compact    with    another 

State." 


-Appellants  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
subpena  was  only  partial.  The  subpena  as 
issued  Is  reported  here  In  it«  entirety  the 
bracketed  portions  representing  those  docu- 
ments actually  produced,  the  unbracketed 
portions  representing  those  that  were  re- 
fused 

"(1)  [All  bylaws,  organization  manuals 
rules  and  regulations;  | 

'■|2)  [Annual  financial  reports;]  Internal 
financial  reports,  Including  budgetary  analy- 
ses, postcloslng  trial  balances,  and  internal 
audits:  and  management  and  financial  re- 
porus  prepared  by   outside  consultants; 

■■(3)  All  agenda  [and  minutes)  of  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  of  its 
committees;  all  reports  to  the  commisisoners 
by  members  of  the  executive  staff; 

"(4)  All  communications  in  the  files  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  in  the 
files  of  any  of  its  officers  or  employees  in- 
cluding correspondence.  Interoffice  and  other 
memorandums  and   reports  relating   to: 

"(a)  the  negotiation,  execution  and  per- 
formance of  construction  contracts;  nego- 
tiation, execution  and  performance  of 
Insurance  contracts,  policies  and  arrange- 
ments; and  negotiation,  execution  and  per- 
formance of  public  relations  contracts,  poli- 
cies and  arrangements; 

"(b)  the  acquisition,  transfer  and  leasing 
of  real  estate: 

"(c)  the  negotiation  and  Issuance  of  reve- 
nue bonds; 


the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Tliere- 
af  ter.  the  subconunlttee  recommended  to  the 
full  committee  that  appellant  be  cited  by 
the  House  for  contempt.  This  recommen- 
dation was  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, two  members  dissenting,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  House  Itself.  Charged  by 
Information,  appellant  waived  his  right  to 
Jury  trial  and  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of   Congress   by   District   Judge   Youngdahl 

Appellant  advances  several  arguments  in 
support  of  the  position  that  his  conviction 
cannot  .stand  For  present  purpose^,  to 
illustrate  the  constitutional  issues  we  would 
have  t.o  decide  in  order  to  affirm  the  convic- 
tion, we  list   but  two  of  his  arguments: 

1  That  Congress  does  not  have  the  power 
under  the  compact  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  "alter,  amend  or  repeal'  its  consent 
to  an  Interstate  compact,  which  was  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  subcommittees  in- 
vestigation. 

2  That  the  feubpena  Issued  by  the  sub- 
committee, demanding  documenu  relating 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  port 
authority  which  the  Governors  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  ordered  appeUant  not  to 
produce  [wa«|  an  unconstitutional  invasion 
of  powers  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
lOth   amendment  to  the  Constitution  " 

Because  of  the  view  we  take  of  this  cai>e 
appellants    first    contention   demands    some 
elaboration      In   granting   Its   consent   Con- 
gress can  atUich  cerUln  binding  conditions 
not  only  to  Its  consent  to  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  Union.*  but  also  to  Its 
consent    to    the   formation   of   an    Interstate 
compact.        However,     the     vital     condition 
precedent    to    the    validity   of   any   such   at- 
tached condition  Is  that  It  be  constitutional 
If  Congress  does  not  have  the  power  under 
the    Constitution,    then    it    cannot    confer 
such  power  ujwn  Itself  by  way  of  a  legislative 
flat  Imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  granting 
of  its  consent.''  ^ 

In    the    present    ca.-e.    therefore.    Congress 
expres^s   reservation    of    the    right    "to   alter 
amend  or  repeal"  its  Initial  consent  to  the 
creation    of    zhe    authority    Is    meaningless 
unle.«s    Congress    has    the    power    under    the 
Constitution    "to  alter,  amend  or  repeal"  its 
consent  to  an  Interstate  compact     The  com- 
pact   clause    of    the    Constitution    does    not 
specifically    confer    such    power    upon    Con- 
gress      No  ca.se   has   been   cited    to   us    nor 
have  we  been  able  to  find  any  case  through 
our  own  research,  holding  that  Congress  has 
such  constitutional  power.     Nor  do  we  find 
any  to  the  contrary.     Since  no  such  power 
appears  expressly  in  the  compact  clause   any 
holding    that    it    exists    and    that    Congre^ 
possesses  it  must  be  predicated  on  the  con- 
clusion  that   It  exists  as  an  Implied   power. 
We     have     addressed    ourselves    at    some 
length   to  this   Issue  In   order  to   show  the 
gravity   of   passing   upon   even   only   one   of 
the  constitutional   questions  posed"  by  this 
case.    Moreover,  in  view  of  appellants  argu- 
ment  that  the  plenary   powers  specified   in 
and  by  the  ConstituUon  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  enable  Congress  to  protect,  super- 
vise  and   preserve   all    Federal   Interests   af- 
fected  by  the  existence  of  Interstate   com- 
pacts,   we    are    even    less    Inclined    to    reach 
the  constitutional  Issues  Involved  here      We 


"(d)  the  policies  of  the  authority  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  rail  transpor- 
tation." ^ 

The  demands  of  the  subpoena  encom- 
passed the  period  from  January  l  1946  to 
June  15,  1960 

■  For  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  factual 
setting  of  this  case,  we  refer  to  the  detailed 
delineation  found  In  the  opinion  of  District 
Judge  Youngdahl,  195  F    Supp.  588   (1961) 

*  United  States  v  Sandot^al  (231  US  28 
(1913) ). 

Ppttp  v.  Tenvessee-Misscyuri  Bridge  Com- 
VDssioJi  (359  US  275  (1959)  ). 

Cf    Coyle  v    Smitn   (221  U.S    559   (1911)). 
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have  no  way  of  knowing  what  ramlflcatlons 
would  result  from  a  holding  that  Congress 
has  the  Implied  constitutional  power  "to 
alter,  amend  or  repeal"  Its  consent  to  an 
Interstate  compact.  Certainly.  In  view  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  Interstate  compacts 
In  effect  today,  such  a  holding  would  stir 
up  an  air  of  uncertainty  In  those  areas  of 
our  national  life  presently  affected  by  the 
existence  of  these  compacts.  No  doubt  the 
suspicion  of  even  potential  impcrmanency 
would  be  damaging  to  the  very  concept  of 
interstate  compacts. 

Appellant  argues  that  congressional  con- 
sent becomes  irrevocable  once  it  is  given 
under  the  compact  clause  since  Congress 
thereby  removes  the  constitutional  ban 
against  the  formation  of  Interstate  com- 
pacts and  thus,  to  that  extent,  restores  the 
States  to  the  Inherent  sovereignty  they  en- 
Joyed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  does  not  mean  that  once  con- 
gressional consent  is  obtained  the  particular 
compact  becomes  a  law  unto  Itself,  Immune 
by  reason  of  its  autonomy  from  futiu'e  con- 
gressional supervision.  It  simply  means  that 
the  States  are  restored  to  that  much  of  their 
original  sovereignty  as  would  permit  them 
to  enter  into  compacts  with  each  other. 
To  this  extent,  and  to  this  extent  alone,  does 
congressional  consent  restore  them  to  sov- 
ereignty— sovereign  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
being  free  to  conclude  an  interstate  com- 
pact, not  sovereign  in  the  broad  sense  of 
being  free  of  the  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  if  a  particular  compact  hap- 
pens to  be  operational  In  nature  (as  exem- 
plified by  the  compact  creating  the  autfcor- 
ity)  as  opposed  to  one  static  in  nature  (as 
exemplified  by  an  agreement  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted boundary  line,  an  act  which  neces- 
sarily dies  at  the  moment  of  Its  birth). 
Congress  is  not  without  power  to  control 
the  conduct  of  the  former.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  the  Constitution  is  para- 
mount, and  the  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress certain  plenary  powers,  as  for  example 
those  in  the  field  of  Interstate  commerce  and 
that  of  national  defense.  With  the  choice 
of  acting  pursuant  to  any  or  all  of  these 
plenary  powers  continuously  available  to  it. 
Congress  has  at  Its  disposal  abundant  au- 
thority to  supervise  and  regulate  the  activ- 
ities of  operational  compacts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  that  no  violence  Is  done  by 
these  compacts  to  more  compelling  Federal 
concerns. 

Appellant  argues,  in  short,  that  Congress 
can  adequately  protect  every  Interest  that 
needs  such  protection  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  operational  compact  without,  in 
doing  so,  being  forced  to  the  extremity  of 
rescinding  Its  consent  under  the  compact 
clause,  an  action  which  appellant  contends 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
perform. 

Appellant's  assertion  in  this  respect  Is  not 
unpersuasive,  since  a  holding  that  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  "alter,  amend 
or  repeal  '  its  consent  under  the  compact 
clause  can  hardly  be  stated  as  a  proposition 
of  universal  applicability.  A  line  marking 
the  boundary  between  two  States,  Initially 
drawn  by  such  States  acting  pursuant  to  an 
Interstate  compact,  could  hardly  be  erased 
at  some  later  date  by  Congress'  enactment 
of  hindsight  legislaUon  purporting  to  repeal 
Its  consent  to  the  compact  by  which  such 
boundary  was  Initially  determined  (see 
the  discussion  in  Hinderlider  v.  LiPlata  River 
Co.  304  U.S.  92  (1938)  and  cases  cited 
therein  i . 

In  other  words,  appellant  seeks  to  distin- 
guish the  ways  in  which  congressional  con- 
trol over  an  operational  compact  may  be 
properly  exercised:  he  argues  that  control 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  plenarv  powers 
Is  licit,  whereas  control  attempted  In  the 
sense  of  withdrawing  consent  under  the  com- 
pact clause  Is  Illicit. 


Lest  this  distinction  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  more  than  a  quibble,  a  mere  aca- 
demic distinction  of  a  nicety  too  refined  to 
be  noticed  outside  an  Ivory  tower.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  ca-se  comes  to  us 
by  way  of  a  criminal  conviction  '  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  appellant 
Is  entitled  to  all  of  the  safeguards  which  our 
system  of  criminal  Jurl.'^prudence  assures 
him,  not  the  least  of  whK-h  Is  that  he  not  be 
convicted  In  a  general  rush  to  vindicate  mat- 
ters actually  collateral  to  the  crime  for  which 
he  stands  accused.  Indeed,  the  pre.sent  case 
Is  a  classic  example  of  how  this  very  danger 
arises. 

Appellant  is  no  criminal  and  no  one  -er!- 
ously  considers  him  one.  He  stands  before 
us  convicted  of  crime  merely  because  no 
method  has  been  provided  for  testing  the 
merits  of  his  contentions  save  that  of  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  Congre.ss.  It 
Is  truly  unfortunate  that  his  choice  was 
so  restricted  as  to  the  presentation  of  nis 
case,  for  it  places  us  in  the  posture  of  beintr 
asked  to  answer  broad  questions  of  civil  law 
within  the  framework  of  reviewing  a  crimi- 
nal conviction.  Undoubtedly  the  questions 
presented  to  us  properly  dem.tnd  resolution, 
but  we  should  not  and  cannot  permit  t.his 
appeal  for  answers  to  blind  us  to  our  duty 
of  administering  criminal  jus'ice  according 
to  traditional  concepts.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  what  we  decide  in  this  case  will 
be  precedent  for  anotlier,  and  far  too  often 
has  the  rashness  of  today  begotten  the  re- 
grets of  tomorrow  to  Induce  us  to  tread  un- 
sanctioned byways  of  criminal  adjudication 
merely  because  the  setting  of  a  partic  lar 
appeal  suggests  the  expediency  of  such  a 
course.  In  short,  we  deride  this  case  as  we 
would  any  other  criminal  appeal.  It  is  with 
these  considerations  in  mmd,  therefore,  that 
we  approach  the  disposition  of  the  present 
controversy. 

A  contempt  of  Congress  prosecution  is 
not  the  most  practical  method  of  inducing 
courts  to  answer  broad  questions  broadly. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  answers  sought 
necessarily  demand  far-reaching  cons'itu- 
tional  adjudications.  To  avoid  such  con- 
stitutional holdings  Is  our  duty,  particularly 
iu  the  area  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  in- 
form Itself  {United  States  v.  Rumlry  345 
U.S.  41  (1953().  Consequently,  when  Con- 
gress authorises  a  conunlttee  to  conduct 
an  Investigation,  the  courts  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  construing  such  resolutions  of 
authority  narrowly,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  passing  on  serious  constitutional 
questions  {Watkxns  v.  Vnited  Statr".,  354 
U.S.  178  (1957);  Brercster  v.  United  Statr:^ 
103  U.S.  App.  DC.  147.  255  P.  2d  899,  cert 
denied,  358  U.S.  842  ( 1958  )  ) 

Accordingly,  the  first  is.<;ue  we  mu^t  decide 
is  whether  Congress  gave  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  (and  therefore  its  Sub- 
committee No.  5)  authority  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  subcommittee  to  conduct  the  sweep- 
ing investigation  undertaken  in  the  Instant 
case.  The  authority  pointed  to  as  validatin? 
the  present  investigation  was  conferred  by 
the  House  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
piecemeal  ftishlon : 

The  Lieglslative  Reorganization  Act  of  194*3 
granted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  author- 


'  Regardless  of  what  Congress  might  have 
done  or  how  Congress  might  have  ap- 
proached the  Instant  problem,  we  are  botind 
by  what  Congress  in  f'ct  did  do.  Since  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  that  tssu'^d 
the  subpena  in  question  is  derived  from  the 
compact  clause,  and  since  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  subcommittee's  investigation  was 
to  determine  whether  Congress  should  "alter. 
amend,  or  repeal"  its  consent  to  the  compacts 
that  established  the  authority,  the  distinc- 
tion under  discussion  not  only  is  not  a  play 
on  words — it  is  an  essetitial  dividing  line  be- 
tween appellant's  guilt  or  innocence  of 
criminal  conduct. 


Ity  over  19  subjecU.  Including  "Intersute 
compacts  generally."  60  Stat.  ai2.  836-827; 
rule  XI  (1).  Iu  1959  the  committee  was 
given  subpena  power  to  conduct  "full  and 
complete  Investigations  and  studies  relating 
to  [certain  stated  matters)  coming  within 
the  Jr.risdictlon  of  the  committee  "  H  Res. 
27.  86th  Congress.  1st  scESion  (1959).  As 
this  last  grant  of  authority  did  not  encompass 
Interstate  comp.icts.  It  was  amended  on  June 
1,  VJ60.  to  Include  "the  activities  and  op- 
erations of  interstate  compacts."  H.  Res. 
530.  86th  Congress,  2d  session  (1960).  Put- 
ting these  resolutiims  of  authority  together, 
we  i.nd  that  the  committee  wa^  given  Juris- 
diction over  "Interstate  compacts  generally." 
and  the  power  "Ui  conduct  full  and  complete 
investigations  and  studies  relating  to  •  •  • 
the  activities  and  operations  of  interstate 
compacts." 

The  authority  thus  granted  to  the  commit- 
tee Is  couched  In  general  terms.  In  the 
pre!5ent  case,  the  committee  stretched  these 
t'enoral  terms  In  order  to  Justify  aborit  a.s 
specific  an  Investigation  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  as  can  be  eiivisaged.  'We 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  House  did  not 
intend  these  general  tf'rms  to  be  stretched 
quite  so  far.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  m-tny  yrars  did  have 
spcciiir  Jurisdiction  over  "interstate  compacts 
generally."  its  traditional  activity  with  re- 
spect to  this  Juri.sdictlon  was  entirely  foreign 
to  an  Investigation  of  the  kind  and  scope 
attempted  here  So  In  this  respect  the  pres- 
ent case  Is  the  antithesis  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Rirenhi-itt .'  where  the 
particular  committee's  authorization  was 
found  in  the  long  hl.'tory  of  con^jrersi  mal 
acquiescence  In   that  cimmitti-c's  work. 

In  the  present  ca.'ie.  the  very  fact  that  Con- 
gress had  never  before  attempted  such  an  e.\- 
pansive  investigation  of  an  Interstate  com- 
pact agency — an  investigation,  by  Its  very 
nature,  sure  to  provoke  the  serious  and  dlffl- 
cult  constitutional  questions  Involved  here — 
leads  t.)  the  conclusion  that  if  Congress  had 
Intended  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  conduci 
such  a  novel  investigation  it  would  hav- 
spellpd  out  this  Intention  in  words  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  general  terms  found  In  the 
authorizing  resolutions  under  considera- 
tion •  In  any  event,  general  terms  are  usually 
susceptible  of  differing  interpretations.  And 
so.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  consider  it 
our  duty  to  avoid,  if  possible,  constitutional 
adjudication,  we  read  these  authorizing  res- 
olutlnns  to  mean  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  empowered  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tlg.itlon  calling  for  documents  relating  to 
actual  "activities  and  operations"  of  the 
authority  rather  than  for  all  of  the  admln- 
ij-trative  communications.  Internal  memo- 
randums, and  other  Intra-authority  docu- 
ments demanded  by  the  subpena  .n  question 
iBrcu-strrv^  Unitrd  Stntrs.  svpra  Cf.  Vnitrd 
Statet  V  Rumlpy,  supra.  And  see  United 
States  V  Kamin.  136  F  Supp  791  (Ma5s. 
19561)       Therefore,   we   think    the   subcom- 

'  Unrenblatt  v.  United  State.s  (360  U?    109 
( 1959  I ) 

•  In  arri\-lng  at  our  conclusion  in  this  re- 
spect, we  have  been  particularly  Impressed 
by  the  absence  of  any  truly  enlightening  or 
lnr->rmntive  fioor  dlscu.s.<:lon  in  Congress  at 
the  time  the  In.-^tant  auth-^rity  was  sought 
by  nnd  grant.ed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
concerning  the  use  in  depth  that  was  ex- 
pected to  be  made  of  It.  This  want  of  ex- 
planation is  especially  striking  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  no  such  masMve  investigation  of 
a  compact  agency  had  ever  b-en  initiated 
by  ConeresR  before.  We  think  the  respect 
to  which  Congress  is  legitimately  entitled 
supports  the  conclusion  that  It  would  not 
signal  its  approval  of  a  decision  of  such  mag- 
nitude in  the  delicate  area  of  Federal-State 
relationship  without  a  clearer  expression 
of  Its  understanding  of  what  It  was  doing 
than  Is  reflected  by   the  Instant  case. 
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mlttee'8  Investigative  authority,  as  thus  con- 
strued, was  exhausted  by  the  information 
actually  tendered  by  appellant  in  compliance 
With  the  subpena.  for  such  Information  ade- 
quately disclosed  all  that  the  authority  had 
d  me  in  the  areas  under  Inquiry.  Tlie  in- 
formation refused  to  the  subcommittee  re- 
lated only  to  the  why  of  authority  activity 
and.  consequently,  was  outside  the  scope 
of  the  subcommittee's  authority  to  investi- 
gate • 

We  feel  Inclined  to  add  a  few  words  in 
ccncluslon  If  Congress  should  adopt  a 
resolution  which  In  express  terms  author- 
izes and  emixjwers  the  committee  and  its 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  to  initiate 
an  Investigation  of  the  Port  of  New  Tork 
Authority  as  deep  and  as  penetrating  as  the 
one  attempted  here,  a  challenge  of  the  con- 
gressional power  so  to  provide  would  of 
course  present  constitutional  Issues  which 
we  should  have  to  meet  and  decide.  There- 
fore, we  empha.Mze  that  all  we  are  saying 
here  Is  that  a  due  reg.-u-d  for  the  responsibil- 
ity of  administering  Justice  prompts  us  to 
avoid  serious  constitutional  adjudications 
until  such  time  as  Congress  clearlv  manifests 
Its  Intention  of  putting  such  a  decisional 
burden  uixjn  us. 

E  peclally   do   we   say  this  in   view   of  the 
unusual   nature   of   the  present  case,  where 
we  are  asked  to  decide  essentially  civil  and 
JurL-dlctlonal   Issues   at  the  same   time   that 
we  establish  criminal   precedent      The  con- 
flicting duality  inherent  In  a  request  of  this 
nature  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  the 
giving  of  any  satisfactory  answer,  no  matter 
what  the  answer  should  prove  to  be.    Should 
this  controversy  be  resumed,  It  Is  hoped  that 
Congress  will   first  give  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  Judee  Youngdahl's  eloquent  plea: 
"During    the    House    debate    on    the    con- 
tempt citation,  the  committe  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Rfcord  a  memorandum  pur- 
porting to  show  that  declaratorv  Judgment 
procedures  were  not  an  available  means  for 
procuring   Judicial    resolution    of    the    basic 
Issues    In    dispute    in    this    case.      Although 
this  question  Is  not  before  the  court,  It  does 
feel    that   If  contempt    is.    Indeed,   the   only 
existing    method.    Congress   should    consider 
creating  a  method  of  allowing  these  issues  to 
be  settled   by   declaratory  Judgment.     Even 
though    It  may   be   constituUonal   to   put   a 
man  to  guessing  how  a  court  will  rule  on  dif- 
ficult  questions    like    those    raised    in    good 
faith  in  this  suit,  what  is  constitutional  is 
not    necessarily    most    desirable.      Especially 
where  the  contest  Is  between  different  gov- 
ernmental  units,   the  representative   of  one 
unit    in    conflict    with    another    should    not 
have   to  risk  Jail   to  vindicate  his  constitu- 
ency's  rlKhts.      Moreover,    to    raise   these    is- 
sues in  the  context  of  a  contempt  case  is  to 
f'Tce   the  courts   to  decide  many   questions 
that  are  not  really  relevant  to  the  underly- 
ing problem  of  accommodating  the  interest 
of  two  sovereigns"  (195  F    Supp.  at  616-17). 
Reversed. 
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Texas  and  other  States  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  administration's 
well-directed  "Visit  U.S.A."  program  is 
certain  to  result  in  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  The  po- 
tential for  stepped-up  tourist  visits  to 
the  United  States  by  people  from  other 
countries  is  virtually  untapped  and  un- 
limited, both  in  the  areas  of  our  good 
neighbor  policy  and  our  need  for  an  im- 
proved economy. 

Mexico.  Central  and  South  America 
have  been  sending  more  and  more  of 
their  people  to  the  United  States,  a  move 
which  is  to  be  encouraged  by  civic  and 
business  interests,  and  by  all  levels  of 
government. 

This  administration,  by  Its  "Visit 
U.S.A."  program  under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  and  Voit 
Gilmore,  Director  of  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
and  by  working  in  close  harmony  with 
the  individual  States,  have  shown  its 
recognition  of  the  need  for  bringing 
more  people  here  to  see  how  we  live  and 
to  enjoy  our  hospitality. 

To  show  something  of  the  potential  of 
tourist  trade — not  only  to  my  own  State 
of  Texas  but  to  all  the  other  States— I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  June  5, 
1962,  entitled  "Our  Latin  Visitors." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  Latin  VisrroRs 
A  favorable  Indication  of  the  success  of 
our  good  neighbor  policy  toward  Latin 
America  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  push 
for  its  future,  is  the  increasing  rate  at  which 
our  neighbors  from  the  south  are  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  United  States.  As 
each  year  passes,  more  residents  of  Latin 
America  are  becoming  tourists  to  our  shores. 
Air  travelers  alone  visiting  this  country  from 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  in- 
creased 13  5  percent  In  1961. 

This  marked  a  Jump  from  233.898  In  1960 
to    265.537    last    year.      One    country    alone 

failed  to  show  an  Increase  over  this  period 

Venezuela  with  a  drop  of  9.6  percent.  Mex- 
ico provided  the  biggest  share  of  the  Increase 
with  93,577  visitors  last  year  compared  with 
79.401  the  previous  year.  Nor  does  this  fig- 
ure Include  the  thousands  who  drive  across 
the  border  each  month  from  Mexico  to  visit 
Texas  and  points  north. 


helping  to  see  that  improvements  are 
authorized  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of 
June  5.  1962,  entitled  'Jaycees  Take  on 
a  Big  Project  in  Pushing  Trinity  Canal 
Plan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jatcees  Take  on  a  Big  Project  nt  Pitshing 
Trinitt  Canal  Plan 
The  Trinity  River  represents   a  great  po- 
tential   economic    benefit    for    Dallas    and   a 
great  part  of  the  Southwest. 

For  many  years  advocates  have  urged  its 
canalization  in  order  to  make  barge  trans- 
portation available  for  north  Texas.  There 
were  many  difficulties  In  the  way.  Some 
already  have  been  removed.  Others  remain, 
but  more  persons  are  convinced  that  they 
too  can  be  removed  to  make  the  canaliza- 
tion a  reality. 

Into  this  situation  the  Dallas  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  moved. 

An  80-man  committee  of  Jaycees  has  Just 
launched  a  3-week  campaign  to  raise  $102,000 
for  cost-benefit  studies  of  the  Trinity.  Some 
600  civic  and  business  leaders  will  be  asked 
to  underwrite  the  Trinity  Improvement 
Association's  studies  to  show  Congress  that 
the  canalization  will  pay  for  Itself. 

The  Trinity  barge  canal,  a  longtime  dream 
for  Dallas,  is  a  worthwhile  project. 

In  undertaking  to  push  this  project 
through  bringing  about  a  congressional 
understanding  of  its  Importance,  the  Jaycees 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to  their 
com.munity.  their  State,  and  their  Nation. 

We  are  convinced  the  Trinity  project 
which  includes  a  great  many  other  things 
besides  navigation.  Is  sound. 

We  are  convinced  also  that  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  the  Jaycees  are  bringing 
to  Its  support  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  river  development  program. 


MORE  VISITORS  COMING  FROM 
LATIN  AMERICA  UNDER  VISIT- 
USA.    POLICY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
the  coordinated  and  intensified  efforts  of 

•  That  the  power  of  a  subcommittee  hav- 
ing general  Jurisdiction  over  a  subject  must 
nonetheless  be  specifically  spelled  out  in 
Particular  instances  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  In  many  expressions  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  contempt  of  Congress 
c  .3es,  In  whatever  posture  the  problem  be 
::;oEed,  underscore  this  thought.  (See  for 
example  Ru.':<!cU  v.  United  States,  and  re- 
lated cases,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
M  ly  21.  1962  1  Basically  the  proposition  may 
be  simply  stated.  There  can  be  no  "con- 
structive" offenses.  United  States  v.  Resnick 
299  U.S.  207,  210  (1936). 


DALLAS  JAYCEES  PUSH  TRINITY 
RIVER  PROJECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Trinity  River  Valley  project  im- 
provement program  for  conversion  of  the 
stream  into  a  barge  canal  from  the  Texas 
gulf  coast  to  Fort  Worth  is  of  unlimited 
importance  to  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  recognition  of  the  need  of  this 
project,  has  set  up  a  large  committee  to 
raise  funds  in  the  true  spirit  of  free 
enterprise  for  cost-benefit  studies  of  the 
Trinity. 

Advancement  of  the  Trinity  River  Val- 
ley project — a  goal  of  farsighted  Texans 
for  some  30  years — is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
I  intend  to  do  everything  possible  to 
advance    this    project    in    Congress    by 


UNI\T:RSAL     INTERNATIONAL     PIC- 
TURES CELEBRATES  50TH  YEAR 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Universal  International  Pictures  cele- 
brates its  50th  anniversary.  It  is  the 
first  of  Hollywood's  major  film  producing 
companies  to  reach  the  half-century 
mark. 

Fifty  years  ago  Carl  Laemmle,  a  Ger- 
man immigrant,  set  up  a  modest  cinema 
shop  in  a  community  of  5,000  people  that 
called  itself  Hollywood.  He  named  his 
little  enterprise  the  Universal  Film 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  began  at  once  to 
produce  pictures.  Before  he  was  fully 
settled  in  his  quarters  they  were  already 
inadequate.  The  operations  today  of 
Universal  Pictures  are  manifold  and  di- 
verse and  they  have  spread  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe. 

Universal  Pictures  has  a  proud  history 
to  look  back  on.  The  great  productions 
that  have  come  out  of  its  studios  are  too 
numerous  to  be  listed  here.  I  cannot 
fail,  however,  to  mention  such  endurable 
masterpieces  as  "All  Quiet  on  the  West- 
ern Front."  "Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame." 
and  "Phantom  of  the  Opera."  Through 
the  years  Universal  has  continued  to  give 
us  great  films.  "Spartacus"  is  just  one 
example  of  its  fine  productions. 

The  most  dynamic  aspect  of  Uni- 
versal's  activities  lies  in  the  distribution 
of  its  films  and  newsreels  around  the 
world.    There  is.  I  believe,  no  better  way 
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to  get  people  in  foreign  lands  to  like  us 
than  to  get  them  to  understand  us. 
Nothing  does  this  more  effectively  than 
the  motion  picture.  For  many  years 
Universal  has  done  its  share  in  creating 
in  countries  abroad  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Americans  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

"We  are  servants  of  the  public."  This 
is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  Uni- 
versal's  president,  Milton  Rackmil,  and 
it  is  shared  by  his  whole  organization. 
In  Universal  we  have  another  example  to 
prove  that  in  war  and  in  peace  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  is  a  moving  force 
in  public -spirited  causes. 

My  congratulations  to  Universal  Pic- 
tures on  Its  50th  birthday,  and  my  sln- 
cerest  commendations  to  Milton  Rack- 
mil.  No  tribute  to  the  company  can  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  men 
and  women  in  the  studios  who  make  the 
films  possible.  To  these  fine  citizens  of 
California  I  want  to  extend  my  warmest 
greetings  and  best  wishes  in  the  years 
ahead. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  PRINCIPLES 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  after  4 
months  of  deliberation,  a  committee  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  presented  a  statement  of  party 
principles.  As  I  understand  it,  the  state- 
ment is  intended  to  declare  to  the  elec- 
torate the  party's  stand  on  the  issues  of 
the  day  for  the  elections  of  1962  and 
1964. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  anticipated  that  I 
might  disagree  with  one  or  two  of  its 
statements.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for 
a  showing  of  such  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  vital  interests  of  the  West.  The  re- 
port does  not  even  mention  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  Western 
States — development  of  water  resources, 
reclamation,  water  pollution  control, 
watershed  protection,  reforestation,  or 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  those  repre- 
senting the  West  and  the  Southwest  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Republican 
Principles  must  have  been  asleep.  In 
2,500  words  of  generalities  and  platitudes, 
there  is  surely  room  for  a  sentence  or 
two  in  favor  of  the  conservation  and 
development  of  our  national  resources. 

The  development  of  water  supply  to 
serve  a  burgeoning  population  is  the 
most  pressing  internal  problem  for  the 
entire  southwestern  quarter  of  our 
Nation. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources 
which  this  body  authorized  in  the  86th 
Congress.  The  committee  included  six 
distinguished  Republican  Senators.  The 
committee's  report  stated  that  demands 
on  the  Nation's  water  resources  would 
almost  double  by  1980,  and  would  triple 
by  the  year  2000.  It  emphasized  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  the  Western  States 
arising  from  their  dependence  on  their 
extremely  limited  water  supply.  It 
pointed  out  that  over  1  milhon  acres  in 
some  8.500  small  watersheds  are  already 
m  need  of  treatment. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware,  water  pollution  control  is  essen- 


tial not  only  to  the  West,  but  to  the 
entire  Nation.  Hundreds  of  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  have  sub- 
standard water  supplies. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration opposed  increasing  Federal 
funds  for  water  pollution  control,  even 
on  the  present  formula  which  requires 
at  least  70-percent  payment  from  local 
funds.  But  I  am  also  aware  that  there 
are  several  Republicans  who  do  not  asree 
with  him  on  this  question. 

And  since  the  amendments  to  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  on  a  voice  vote.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  party  is  not  now  ready 
to  announce  a  change  in  this  position 

Our  pressing  need  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas  was  outlined  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
conservationist,  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
brother  of  the  Governor  of  New  York 
Several  Republican  Member.s  of  Congress 
served  on  the  Commission 

The  Commission  called  for  an  exten- 
sive Federal  program  in  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  field.  It  included  a  na- 
tional recreation  policy,  a  classificatior 
system  for  outooor  resources:  an  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs:  a  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation:  and  a 
grants-in-aid  program  to  the  States. 

Since  the  Republican  policy  state- 
ment warns  against  Federal  encroach- 
ment into  areas  served  by  State  and  local 
governments,  I  point  out  that  all  State 
and  local  governments  are  now  working 
on  the  problems  I  have  briefly  men- 
tioned. But  many  of  these  problems 
cannot  be  solved  only  by  our  States,  our 
counties,  and  our  municipalities.  They 
require  Federal  programs,  use  of  Federal 
lands,  and  Federal  capital  investment 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  is  the  most  important 
domestic  question  before  us  in  the  We.st. 

I  have  worked  intimately  with  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Despite  differences  of  opinion 
on  details,  I  know  many  share  with  me  a 
deep  concern  for  resource  development. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  Republican  Party's  view  of 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  is  too  narrow  to 
encompass  the  vital  interests  of  the  West 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.     MANSFIEai^D.     I     believe     that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
we  have  been  given  permission  to  call  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No 
1496.     Is  that  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL  BY 
HIGHWAY  POST  OFFICE  SERVICE 
The  bill  <H.R.  6695  •  to  amend  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  mail  by  high- 
way post  ofBce  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.scd 


ADDITIONAL     WRITING     PROVIDED 
ON    THIRD    AND    FOURTH    CLASS 

MAIL 

The  bill  <H.R.  7559)  to  amend  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
additional  writing  or  printing  on  third- 
and  fourth -class  mail,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
timt'.  and  passed. 


FUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT  FROM  PAYMENTiJ 
FOR  DAMAGE  TO  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

Ti'.e  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th? 
bill  'HR.  7532)  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  payments  for  damage  to  personal 
property,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  the 
word  performance",  to  strike  out  "under 
contracts  with  the  Department"  and  in- 
sert   of  carriers  and  contractors  ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
.ttro.s.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed 


UNUSED       COMPENSATORY       TIME 
OWING     TO     DECEASED     POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (H.R.  7061  >  to  amend  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
payment  for  unused  compensatory  time 
owing  to  deceased  postal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


APPROPRIATE       REIMBURSEMENTS 
BETWEEN     RESPECTIVE     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS   AVAILABLE    FOR    BU- 
REAU OP  THE  CENSUS 
The  bill  I  H.R.  7416^  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  make  appro- 
priate reimbursements  between  the  re- 
spective appropriations  available  to  the 
Bureau,    and    for    other   purposes,   was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  <S.  2970)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
YoiNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chairK     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  'iill  (S.  367)  to  provide  medical 
care  for  certain  persons  engaged  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  care,  preservation, 
or  navigation  of  such  vessel  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN— BILL  PASSED 
OVER;  AND  BILL  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

The  bill  (S.  3377)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Norman,  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  pre- 
viously placed  on  the  calendar  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  Calendar  No.  1233.  H.R. 
1361,  may  be  indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
definite postponement.  Calendar  No. 
1233  will  be  removed  from  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  desire  to  object  to  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.   1503? 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  go  over,  by  request  of  a 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


lOANNIS  CONSTANTELIAS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  76)  withdrawing  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  loannis  Constantclias,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of 
Rrprcscntatii  rs  concurring) .  Tliat  the  Con- 
gress. In  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immlpratlon  and  Natlonalltv  Act  (8 
U.SC.A  1256(a)),  withdraws  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  in  the  case  of  loannls 
Constantellas  (A  2044661)  which  was  pre- 
viously granted  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  approved  by  the  Congress. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ALFREDO  HUA- 
SING  ANG 

The  bill  (S.  2614)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Sing  Ang,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Sing 
Ang  shall  be  held  and   considered   to   have 


been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers 
from  the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are 
available. 


STEPANIDA  LOSOWSKAJA 
The  bill  (S.  2686)  for  the  relief  of 
Stepanida  Losowskaja,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

nc  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  section  312 
of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  Stepanida  Losowskaja. 


ARMAND    SERI 

The  bill  <S.  2692'  for  the  relief  of 
Armand  Seri  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Armand 
Seri  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title  III  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  except 
that  no  period  of  residence  or  phvsical 
presence  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  November  14.  1953. 


ROSWITHA  SEIB 


The  bill  (S.  2699;  for  the  rehef  of 
Roswitha  Seib,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
ia)(l)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Roswitha  Seib  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Proi-'ided,  That 
unless  the  said  Roswitha  Seib  Is  eligible  for 
medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Medical 
Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250) .  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  Provided  further.  That  the 
exemption  granted  herein  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 


oulos  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbe  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
The  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aUen  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
.^hall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
li^  available. 


KONSTANTINOS  P.  THEODO- 
ROPOULOS 

The  bill  (S.  2837)  for  the  relief  of 
Konstantinos  P.  Theodoropoulos,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality   Act,    Konstantinos   P.    Theodorop- 


MAI  HAR  TUNG 


The  bill  'S.  2862)  for  the  relief  of  Mai 
Har  Tung,  was  coui^idered.  ordered  to 
be  engro.s.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  chUd,  Mai  Har  Tung,  shall  t>e  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Tung,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  mother  of  the  said  Mai  Har  Tung 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage.  t>€ 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


WEN  TANG 


The  bill  (S.  2872 »  for  the  relief  of  Wen 
Tang,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  V^'en  Tang  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  January  28.  1956.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  Euch  quota  is 
available. 


MRS.    ELIZABETH    LOVIC 

Tire  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2455)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ehza- 
beth  Lovic,  which  had  been  repoi-ted 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  prop- 
er bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  that  Act.;  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lovlc  may 
be  issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
Uie  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided. 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  secUon  213  of  that 
Act.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WENG  CHIEW  WONG  AND  MOY 
CHONG  WONG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2855)  for  the  relief  of  Weng 
Chiew  Wong  and  Moy  Chong  Wong 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  provisions 
of  the  proviso  to  section  20Ha)  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  the  cases  of  Weng  Chlew  Wong 
and  Moy  Chong  Wong,  natives  of  Malaya, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


KANG  SOON  YANG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2999)  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Soon 
Yang  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"States",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a  i  (27)  (A)  ind 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Kang  Soon  Yang  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Floyd  Earl  and  Berneice  Mix.  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enerossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


TASIA  DEMETROPOULOU 
<  DIMTTROPOULOS ) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2711  >  for  the  relief  of  Tasia 
Demetropoulou  (Dimitropoulos>  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in 
hne  4,  after  the  word  Act",  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "the  minor  child,";  in 
line  5,  after  the  name  "Demetropoulou". 
to  strike  out  "iDimitropoulos',"  and  in- 
sert " '  Dimitropoulos  t " :  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  7,  to  insert  "minor":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Tasia 
Demetropoulou  (Dimitropoulos)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
nnnor  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Demos, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 


the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Tasia  Deme- 
tropoulou (Dimitropoulos)  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HERRN  STEFAN   ZAPPEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2904)  for  the  relief  of  Herrn 
Stefan  Zappel  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "amended",  to  strike  out  'Herrn"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeritatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)(3)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  Stefan  Zappel  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  unmarried  ton  i.f  Mrs 
Kata  Zappel,  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States   for    permanent   residence 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefan  Zappel  " 


OLAP  SCHASTZLE  BONDE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S,  2994)  for  the  rehef  of  Olaf 
Schastzle  Bonde  (also  known  as  Olaf 
Carl  Schastzle'  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  in  line  3.  after  the 
name  "Olaf".  to  strike  out  "Schastzle" 
and  insert  "Schaetzle";  and  in  line  4. 
after  the  name  "Carl",  to  strike  out 
"Schastzle"  and  insert  "Schaetzle":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'isembled  That  Olaf 
Schaetzle  Bonde  (also  known  as  Olaf  Carl 
Schaetzle)  may  be  naturalized  uixjo  compli- 
ance with  all  of  the  requirement,^;  of  title  III 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Art.  ex- 
cept that — 

(ai  no  period  of  residence  or  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  or  any  State 
shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his  residence 
and  physical  presence  within  the  United 
States  since  July  7,  1953;  and 

(b)  the  petition  for  naturalization  m.ty  be 
filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
jurisdiction. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olaf  Schaetzle 
Bonde  'also  known  as  Olaf  Cail  Schaet- 
zle* ." 


VINCENT  EDWARD  HUGHES 

The  bill  (H.R.  6330  >  for  the  relief  of 
Vincent  Edward  Hughes,  his  wife,  Car- 
mel  Philomena  Hughes,  and  their  alien 
children  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ADELE  ANIS  MANSOUR 

The  bill  (H.R.  4655)  for  the  relief  of 
Adele  Anis  Mansour  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JANINA  MACIEJEWSKA 

The  bill  I  H.R.  3714  >  for  the  relief  of 
Janina  Maciejewska  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANGELINA  RAINONE 

The  bill  H.R.  3633  •  for  the  relief  of 
Angelina  Rainone  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 


ANNA  ISERNIA  ALLOCA 

Tilt  bill  *H.R.  3595  >  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Lsernia  Alloca  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  thud  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


FRANZISKA     ALX31SIA    FUCHS     fNEE 
TERCKA  > 

The  bill  <H.R.  2833)  for  the  reUef  of 
Pranziska  Aloisia  Fuchs  mee  Tercka) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JAMES  B.  TROUP 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  H.R.  10502)  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  Troup  which  had  been  reported  from 
ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5.  to  strike  out  "complied"  and 
insert  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
on  September  20,  1956.  and  the  time  he 
has  resided  and  been  physically  present 
in  the  United  States  since  that  date  shall 
be  held  and  considered  as  compliance"; 
and.  after  line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  time  Sylvia 
Mattltu  has  resided  and  been  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  since  her  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  No- 
vember 8,  1950.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
as  c(jmpltance  with  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  311  of 
that  Art 

The   amendments   were   agreed   to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  B.  Troup 
and  .Sylvia  Mattiat." 


THE  TEXAS   &  PACIFIC   RAILWAY 
CO. 

The  bill  iS.  3025)  to  supplement  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Federal  law  incor- 
porating the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway 
Co.,  in  order  to  give  certain  additional 
authority  to  such  company,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
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reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be   it   encted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  ad- 
dition  to   the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act 
entitled   "An   Act  to   Incorporate   the   Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  O^mpany  and  to  aid  In  the 
construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses',    approved    March    3,    1871     (16    Stat. 
573),  as  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  May  2 
1872   (17  Stat    59).  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873 
(17  Stat    698),  the  Act  of  June  22,  1874   (18 
Stat.   197).  and   the  Act  of  February  9,   1923 
(42  Stat.  1223).  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  shall  have  the  right  and  au- 
thority, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Act  and   any   Acts   sup- 
plemental   thereto,    to   acquire   securities   or 
stock  of,  or  property  from,  any  other  carrier. 
Sec    2.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  heretofore  fixed  by 
its  board  of  directors  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    Act   of    February    9.    1923.   at 
$75,000,000,  may  be  increased  at  any  time  in 
such  amounu  as  do  not  result  in  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  such  company's  capital  stcxrk 
outstanding  and   as  are  agreed   tti   by  reso- 
lution of  Its  l)oard  of  directors  duly  adopted 
in   accordance   with   such   company  s    bylaws 
and    with    the   consent   of    the    holders   of   a 
majority  in  amount  of  Its  then  outstanding 
capital    sKx-k.    expressed    by    vote    in    person 
or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  of  said  stockholders 
called  for  the  purpose   upon  such  notice  as 
such  bylaws  require      The  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Febru:iry  9.   1923.  with  respect  to  the 
additional  capital  stock   authorized   by  such 
Act    (except    with    respect    to    the    aggregate 
amount  thereof),  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
additional    capital   stotk   authorized   by   this 
Act  and.  in  addition  thereto,   the  par   value 
of  the  capital  stcjck  of  said  company  and  the 
number   of   shares    thereof   shall,   subject    to 
the    limitations    of    this    Act.     be    In    such 
amount    as    may    be   determined    from    time 
to    time    by    resolution    of   such    company's 
board   of  directors   duly   adopted    In   accord- 
ance with  such  company's  bylaws  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  In 
amount  of  lu  then  outstanding  capital  stock. 
expressed  by  vote  In  person  <r  by  proxy  at  a 
meeting  of   said  stockholders  called   for   the 
purpose    upon    such    notice    as    such    bylaws 
require 

Sec  3  All  power  and  authority  granted 
to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 
by  this  Act.  the  Act  Incorporating  such 
company,  and  Acts  supplemental  thereto, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  any  Acu  sup- 
plemental thereto. 

Mr  BARTI.ETT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  concluded  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska'  Th'^  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 


MEDICAL  CARE  F'OR  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS ENGAGED  ON  BOARD  A 
VESSEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1502.  S.  367. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senatij. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  367» 
to  provide  medical  care  for  certain  iier- 
sons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
care,  preservation,  cr  navigation  of  such 
vessel. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  "That  subsection  (h) 
of  section  2  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  201<hu  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'ih)  The  term  "seamen"  Includes  any 
person  employed  or  self-employed  on  board 
in  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
any  vessel,  or  in  the  service,  on  board,  of 
those  engaged  in  such  care,  preservation,  or 
navigation,  including  persons  employed  or 
self-employed  as  fishermen  on  board  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels." 

•Sec  2  Section  322(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
(42  use  249(a)(l)(  Is  amended  by  in- 
.■^ertlng  immediately  after  the  word  ' 'em- 
ployed' the  following:   'or  self-employed'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  TO  DELE- 
GATE ITS  FUNCTIONS 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    President.    I 
move    that   the   Senate    proceed    to   the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.   1338.  S 
1605. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
uill  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1605'  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  delegate  its  functions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT 
IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  a  bill  has  been  lying  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  would  allow  for 
the  construction  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project  in  Colorado.  The 
Senate  has  always  supported  the  proj- 
ect. Speaking  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  and  whose  State 
depends  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  urging  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  proposal  so  that  the  people 
in  that  area  may  benefit  from  the  water 
that  is  rightfully  theirs.  The  project  has 
a  greater  feasibility  or  benefit-cost  ratio 
than  many  reclamation  projects  already 


approved  by  the  Congress.  The  bill 
could  not  possibly  put  an  additional  acre 
of  land  in  development  under  irrigation. 
The  project  would  provide  badly  needed 
water  for  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Denver,  Colo. 

In  my  opinion,  the  project  would  ab- 
sorb 50  percent  of  the  entire  water  avail- 
able within  5  years  after  completion  of 
construction.  It  would  also  provide  sup- 
plemental irrigation  for  the  upper  Ar- 
kansas Valley  area,  which  is  devoted 
primarily  to  vegetables,  including  onions 
and  melons.  The  water  that  would  be 
diverted  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  to  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain constitutes  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  water  allotted  to  Colorado  under  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  compact. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  that  area 
to  impress  upon  the  Representatives 
from  their  States  in  the  other  body  the 
urgency  and  need  of  the  project. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD  USE  OF  THE  WORD 
•  VICTORY' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  29  of  this  year  I  made  some  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
State  Department's  attitude  toward  the 
use  of  the  word  "victory"  in  speeches 
prepared  for  military  commanders  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  censor- 
ing along  policy  lines.  These  remarks 
were  based  on  a  summary  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  to  explain  why 
certain  deletions  and  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  speeches  under  discussion. 
The  summary  was  transmitted  to  the 
Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
under  dat^  of  March  29,  although  it  did 
not  come  to  my  attention  until  it  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  May  27.  It  was  transmitted  to 
the  subcommittee  by  a  letter  over  the 
signature  of  George  W.  Ball.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  said  in  part: 

The  explanations  herewith  furnished  to 
the  committee  have  been  prepared  by  spe- 
cially assigned  officers  working  under  my 
personal  direction. 

Among  these  official  explanations  sup- 
plied by  the  State  Department  was  one 
which  said  the  word  "victory"  had  been 
deleted  in  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery 
by  Biig.  Gen.  John  W.  White  because  it 
had  "a  mihtaristic  and  aggressive  ring" 
and  because  it  implied  an  "all  or  nothm.tr 
approach  leaving  no  room  for  accom- 
modation."    And  it  was  to  this  particular 
language  that  :  addressed  my  admittedly 
indignant    remarks    of    May    29.     1962. 
Among  other  things.  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  State  Department 
was  embarked  on  a  policy  of  apj>ease- 
ment   based   on   accommodation   rather 
than  one  aimed  at  victory  in  the  cold 
war.     It  certai:nly  seemed  to  me  that  if 
the  Department  was  officially  concerned 
that  the  use  of  a  word  long  associated 
with  American   endeavors  in  all  fields, 
might — just    might,    you    understand — 
sound    aggressive    to   an   enemy    which 
has  sworn  to  bury  us,  then  our  efforts 
to  avoid  hurtini,'  Communist  feelings  had 
reached  a  ridiculous  and  dangerous  ex- 
treme. 
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Mr.  President,  the  March  29  explana- 
tion for  deletion  of  the  word  "victory" 
by  the  State  Department  censors  vias 
far  from  inconsistent  with  earlier  atti- 
tudes of  the  administration  as  expressed 
by  various  spokesmen,  ranging  from  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  my  es- 
teemed   colleague,    the    Senator    from 
Arkansas  IMr.  PulbrightJ.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee. 
For  many  months,  these  spokesmen  have 
assiduously  attempted   to   portray   any 
and  all  advocates  of  a  policy  of  victory 
over  communism  as  proponents  of  nu- 
clear war.     They  have  gone  down  the 
line   for    a    policy    of    accommodation, 
arguing  over  and   over  that  the  com- 
plexities of  world  conditions  today  re- 
quire  a  sophisticated   approach   which 
makes  an  objective  designed  to  win  over 
communism     unrealistic     and     fraught 
with  explosive  possibilities. 

As  late  as  May  31.  for  example.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  told  a  press  conference: 

The  President  has  Indicated  more  tlian 
once  that  a  nuclear  conflagration  is  not 
something  which  provides  an  easy  path  to 
what  anyone  would  call  victory. 

The  Secretary  also  suggested  that  the 
only  alternative  to  present  policies  "is 
simply  to  let  the  other  side  have  it,  with 
all  the  weapons  you  have  at  your  dis- 
posal." This,  of  course,  is  an  oversim- 
plification of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
I  might  add  that  it  is  interesting  that 
it  comes  from  an  official  whose  De- 
partment blames  all  of  its  critics  for 
indulging  in  oversimplification.  And, 
Secretary  Rusk  goes  in  for  some  more 
oversimplification  when  he  says  that 
those  who  argue  for  a  policy  of  victory 
would  "stop  foreign  aid,  have  us  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations,  withdraw 
from  NATO,  and  forget  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  atti- 
tude of  saying  that  those  who  disagree 
with  the  administration  want  war  is  un- 
worthy of  statesmen.  Neither  Secretary 
Rusk  nor  the  President  nor  anyone  else 
in  an  official  capacity  has  a  monopoly 
on  the  desire  for  peace.  They  know 
that,  and  they  also  know  that  those  of 
us  who  argue  for  a  policy  of  victory  in 
the  cold  war  are  arguing  for  alternatives 
that  we  believe  would  be  more  effective, 
more  realistic  and  more  in  keeiwng  with 
changing  world  conditions  than  those 
now  in  effect.  They  also  are  beginning 
to  uderstand  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree  with  us. 

Secretary  Rusk  asks  for  alternatives. 
If  he  has  any  doubts  about  my  stand  on 
the  question  of  winning  the  cold  war,  I 
suggest  he  take  the  time  to  read  my  new 
book,  "Why  Not  Victory?"  He  will 
quickly  find  that  I  favor  a  policy  which 
does  not  play  the  enemy's  game  by  send- 
ing aid  to  Commimist  countries,  by  pro- 
moting unworkable  coalitions  weighted 
on  the  side  of  communism,  by  neglecting 
to  act  against  the  Communist  buildup 
in  Cuba,  by  aggravating  our  NATO  part- 
ners and  our  allies,  by  supporting  anti- 
Western  U.N.  aggression  in  the  Congo, 
by  ofTering  dangerous  control  and  in- 
spection concessions  to  the  Soviets  on 
disarmament.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  alternatives  available  to  our 
officials  if  they  ever  develop  the  will  to 


win  in  the  piresent  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  They  are  alternatives 
that  a  powi?rful  nation  should  adopt  in 
its  own  stiategic  interests  and  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere.  They  are 
some  of  th€  alternatives  which  must  be 
adopted  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Presjdent,  I  point  out   that  my 
remarks  re:.ative  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's attitude  on  the  use  of  the  word 
'victory"  aj-e  apparently  what  sparked 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  press  confer- 
ence statement.     However,  he  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  then  to  deny  his 
Department's  explanation  of  why   this 
word  was  tt.ken  out  of  General  White's 
speech.     He  apparently  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Department's  description  of 
victory  as  a  word  having  a  "militaristic 
and   aggressive   ring."     If   he   thought 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  ex- 
planation, h(;  certainly  didn't  mention  it. 
However,  on  June  4  I  received  from 
Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  a  letter  stating  that  the  State  De- 
partment language  to  which  I  drew  at- 
tention    was;     "completely    erroneous" 
This  I  would  remind  you  is  the  language 
which  Mr.  Ball's  letter  to  the  subcommit- 
tee said  was  prepared  by  specially  a.s- 
signed  officers  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion.   I  would  also  remind  you  that  this 
language  was  sent  to  the  subcommittee 
on  March  29  and  was  not  deemed  to  be 
"erroneous"  until  2  months  later— after 
it  had  been  brought  to  pubhc  attention. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Ball,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  on  June  4, 
said  the  language  of  the  March  29  sum- 
mary  on   "victory"    was    "inartistically 
worded  and  gives  a  quite  erroneous  im- 
pression  of    the    reviewer's    intention." 
Mr.  Ball  wert  on  to  argue  that  the  State 
Department  is  not  allergic  to  the  word 
"victory"  and  that  deletion  of  the  word 
from  military  speeches  does  not  reflect 
an  ideological  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  President. 
Under  Secretary  Ball  said : 

I  can  quite  well  understand  your  concern 
at  the  Implications  of  the  language  quoted 
from  the  Stat»  Department  materials.  I  as- 
sure yoru  that  that  language  reflects  neither 
the  views  of  the  State  Department  nor  my- 
self. 

It  seems  curious  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  language  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  be  transmitted  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Statt;  which  does  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  State  Department.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Mr.  Ball  ex- 
plained to  the  subcommittee  in  testi- 
mony June  4  that  he  has  no  idea  how  the 
language  got  into  the  summary  for- 
warded by  him.  From  what  he  said,  it 
appears  that  this  part  of  the  summary 
was  handled  by  someone  else  while  Mr. 
Ball  was  either  out  of  Washington  or  out 
of  the  country'.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  exactly  who  in  the  State  De- 
partment was  responsible  for  using  the 
words  "militaristic  and  aggressive"  in 
describing  uje  of  the  word  "victory."  It 
also  would  be  interesting  to  know  why, 
if  this  language  was  completely  errone- 
ous, the  State  Department  did  not  get 
around  to  correcting  it  for  2  month.s.  and 


then  only  after  it  became  the  subject 
of  newspaper  stories,  critical  editorials, 
and  Senate  speeches. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  Mr.  Ball  is  cor- 
rect and  the  State  Department  has— at 
lon^'  last — let  the  word  "victory"  out 
of  its  bureaucratic  doghouse,  this  is 
.•something  of  a  new  departure.  At  least 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  followed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "win"  policy  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  relations. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  this  abrupt 
about-face  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment stems  from  the  new  strategy 
paper  which  has  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Walt  Rostow  of  the  Department's  Plan- 
ning Division.  If  so,  I  should  certainly 
like  to  see  the  paper,  as  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  would. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  June  4  letter  to 
me  from  Mr.  Ball,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  May  29  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  entitled  "Victory  a  Bad 
Word?- 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JvNE  4.  1962 
The  Honorable  Barry  Goldwater, 
V  S  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Gold  water:  Your  state - 
ineul  on  the  Senate  floor  of  May  29.  1962. 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Department  oi 
State  tow.u-d  the  u.se  of  the  word  "victory 
has  been  called  to  my  attention.  Your 
.'-tatement  was  apparently  based  on  a  storv 
appearing  in  the  Evening  star. 

The  language  to  which  you  refer  was  con- 
tained in  a  lengthy  compilation  of  materials 
prepared  in  the  State  Department,  intended 
to  summarize  the  reasons  for  changes  and 
deletions  recommended  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment during  the  last  2  years  In  a  number  of 
speeches  prepared  for  delivery  by  military 
officers.  As  the  Evening  Star  article  states, 
this  compilation  was  transmitted  by  a  letter 
over  my  signature  to  the  Special  Prepared- 
nc.s.s  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  language  of  the  specific  summary  to 
which  you  draw  attention  was  a  completely 
erroneous  summary  of  reasons  stated  ac 
greater  length  in  a  memorandum  drafted  at 
the  time  the  particular  speech  recommenda- 
tion was  made.  The  relevant  portion  of 
that  memorandum  appears  in  the  following 
statement  which  I  have  submitted  this 
morning  to  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee: 
•T  .should  like  expressly  to  answer  the  re- 
cent suggestion  that  the  State  Department 
hiis  sought  to  discourage  the  use  of  tlie  word 
victory,'  and  that  this  reflects  an  ideological 
attitude  of  the  Department.  This  is  defi- 
nitely not  the  ca.se,  as  is  perfectly  evident 
from  excerpts  taken  at  random  from  speeches 
made  by  State  Department  officials  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  which  I  ask  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  inserted  in 
the  record  of  this  committee. 

"Earlier  in  the  hearings  several  Instances 
were  cited  in  which  the  word  'victory'  was 
eliminated  from  speeches  of  military  officers. 
Our  records  indicate  that  in  only  two  of  these 
ca.ses  w:is  this  elimination  recommended  by 
thp  Dei)artment  of  State. 

"The  reasons  why  the  Department  recom- 
mended such  a  change  In  each  of  these  two 
rases  was  summarized  in  the  material  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee.  In  one  of  the 
two  cases  the  .summary  was  inartistically 
worded  and  gives  a  quite  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  the  reviewer's  intentions.  This  has 
resulted   in  a   niisunderstanding  of  the  De- 
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partment's  attitude  toward  the  employment 
of  such  words  as  'victory.' 

"The  recommended  change  In  language 
occurred  in  a  8f»eech  prepared  for  delivery 
on  March  3.  1961,  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  White 
before  the  National  Security  Forum  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  So  that  there  wUl  be  no 
further  confusion  on  this  question  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  record  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  explanatory  memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  the  Stjite  Department  reviewer  to 
the  Defense  Department  at  the  time  this 
change  of  language  was  recommended— 
which  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lawyer  will 
recognize  as  the  'best  evidence.'  The  change 
In  question  was  the  substitution  of  the 
plirase  'defeat  of  Communist  aggression'  for 
the  word  'vlcUjry.'  The  -evlewer  explained 
this,  among  other  recommendations,  as 
follows: 

"  'Because  this  speech  concerns  predomi- 
nantly the  cold  war  we  have  made  several 
incidental  chanu'es  of  wording  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  cold  wfu-  is  instigated  and  pro- 
moted by  aggressive  International  commu- 
nism. We  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure this  impretsiun  ihroughjut  because  (1) 
the  administration  presently  does  not  wish 
to  give  occasion  for  interpretation  by  foreign 
opinion  that  the  United  States  is  stimu- 
lating the  cold  wi;j  from  Its  side  and.  thus, 
aggravating  rather  than  trving  to  reduce 
internaUoii;il  tensions,  and  (2)  because  sen- 
tences could  be  (|u<.ied  out  of  context  in 
support  of  Uie  Soviet  propaganda  claim  that 
elements  of  the  Ufi.  mllliary  in  particular 
are  conUnuing  u  whip  up  the  cold  war 
fever  ' 

"As  the  commi'.tee  will  note  from  this 
statement  the  recommended  change  did  not 
reflect  any  relucUaice  to  speak  of  victory, 
but  rather  a  desire  to  make  clear  that  the 
Communist  bloc  i.i  responsible  for  the  cold 
war  and  that  vicU  ry  In  the  cold  war  can  be 
achieved  only  by  the  defeat  of  Communist 
aggression." 

I  can  quite  well  undcrsUnd  your  concern 
at  the  Implications  of  the  language  quoted 
from  the  State  Dejmrtment  materials.  I  as- 
sure you  that  that  language  reflects  neither 
the  views  of  the  State  Department  nor  of 
myself. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  it  If  you  would 
have  this  letter  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  the  matter  may  be 
fully  understood. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Ball. 
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Department  and  most  of  the  resulting  modi- 
fication very  probably  is  sound.  Even  so, 
to  strike  out  "rlctory"  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  a  Nervous  NelUeg  absurdity.  This 
seems  the  more  true  because  the  word  Is 
BO  frequently  uaed  by  our  potential  enemies 
(oops,  sorry,  we  mean  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
his  friends)  to  predict  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  communism  everywhere  In  the  world. 
Including  America. 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Ma.v  29,   19621 

"\"iCTORT(  "  A  Bad  Word? 

The  State  Deparr^ment  seems  to  us  to  have 
gotten  Itself  quite  awkwardly  tangled  up  In 
semanticf..  It  has  done  so  by  having  Its 
censors  delete  'victory"  from  a  number  of 
speeches  by  high  military  officers  and  by  re- 
placing that  word  with  the  phrase  "defeat 
of  Communist  aggression." 

As  explained  in  a  8p>ecial  report  submitted 
by  Under  Secretary  George  BaU  to  the  Senate 
muzzling  investlgstion,  the  reason  for  the 
deletion  is  that  "victory  has  a  militaristic 
and  aggressive  ring  less  suited  than  the  sub- 
stituted phrase  to  describing  our  national 
objectives.  It  also  Implies  an  all-or-nothing 
approach  leaving  no  room  for  accommoda- 
tion." 

Well,  this  striken  us  as  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
What  would  have  happened,  we  wonder.  If 
such  censorship  had  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  for  example,  or  David 
Glasgow  Parragut.  Would  "Don't  tread  on 
me"  have  been  changed  to  read,  "Please  try 
to  avoid  stepping  on  my  toes"?  And  as  for 
"Damn  the  torpedoes.  Pull  speed  ahead  "— 
would  that  have  become,  "Watch  out  for 
those  things,  boys,  and  proceed  with 
caution"? 

There  is  good  reason,  of  course,  for  clear- 
ing  Important  speeches   through    the   State 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       FEDERAL 
POWER    COMMISSION    TO    DELE- 
GATE ITS  FUNCTIONS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (S.    1605)    to   authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  delegate 
Its  functions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  favorablj- 
reported  S.  1605  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
several  members  of  the  Senate  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  once  authority  was 
delegated  by  the  Commission,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  bring  a  matter  being  de- 
cided under  a  delegation  of  authority 
back  before  the  Commission. 

While  I  believe  the  normal  procedures 
of  the  Commission  would  protect  per- 
sons appearing  before  it.  the  committee 
yesterday  unanimously  approved  the 
amendments  I  now  submit.  They 
would  retain  in  the  Commission  a  dis- 
cretionary right  of  review  of  any  action 
taken  under  a  delegation  of  authority, 
and  such  review  could  be  instituted  by  "a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
less  one  member  thereof.  In  other 
words,  two  members  of  the  five  man 
Commission  could  cause  a  review  of  any 
such  action. 

I  now  submit  the  amendments  in 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wa.'^hington. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  explained  the 
amendments,  I  request  that  they  not  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be 
printed  are  as  follows: 

Insert  "(a)"  before  "That"  in  line  3 
of  page  1. 

Insert  the  following  between  lines  4 
and  5  on  page  2 : 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfte  of 
RcpTcscntatiies     of    the     United.     States     of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    (&)    That 
the   Federal    Power  Commission  may.   when 
necessary  to  proper  functioning  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  prompt  and  orderly  conduct 
of  its  business,  by  order  In  specific  cases  or 
by    rule    of    general    appUcabillty,    delegate, 
assign,  or  refer  any  portion  of  Its  work,  busi- 
ness or  functions  performed  pursuant  to  the 
Federal   Power  Act,   as  amended    (16    US  C 
792  and  the  following),  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  717  and  the  fol- 
lowing K  or  as  such   Acts  may   be  amended 
hereafter    to  an  individual  Commissioner  or 
Commissioners  or  to  one  or  more  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Commission,   to   be  desig- 
nated by  such  order  or  rule  for  action  there- 
on, and  may  at  any  time  amend,  modify,  or 
rescind  any  such  order  or  rule. 

(b)    With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  Its  functions,   as  provided    In  subsection 
(al  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
tain   a    discretlonsu^    right    to    review    the 
action  of  any  such  Individual  Commissioner 
Commissioners,  officers,  or  employees,   upon 
Its  own  iniiiaUve  or  upon  petiUon  of  a  party 
to  or  an  int-^rvenor  In  such  action,   within 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission   shall    by   rule    prescribe:    Provided 
hou-cvpr.  Thut  the  vote  of  a  majorltv  of  the 
Commission   less  one   member   thereof  sha:! 
be  sufficient  -.o  bring  any  such  action  before 
the  Conunission  for  review. 

Sec.  2.  Force  and  Effect  or  Orders  —Any 
order,  decision.  determinaUon.  finding  made 
or  other  action  taken,  pursuant  to  anv  such 
order  or  rule  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  1,  unless  reviewed  as  provided 
in   subsection    (b)     thereof,    shall    have    the 
same  force   and   effect,   and   shall   be   made 
evidenced,  and  enforced  In  the  same  manner 
as  orders,  decisions,  determinations   findings 
or  other  action  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3  Applicabilttt.— The  provisions  of 
section  1  Shan  not  apply  to  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  applications 
for  rehearing  made  pursuant  to  section  313 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  USC 
8251  (a))  and  section  19(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717r(a)),  or  to  the  func- 
tions vested  by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (60  Stat.  237;  5  U.S.C.  1001,  and  the  fol- 
lowing) in  hearing  examiners  employed  bv 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


tbi  With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  Its  functions,  as  provided  In  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
tain a  discretionary  right  to  review  the  ac- 
tion of  any  such  Individual  commissioner, 
commissioners,  officers,  or  employees,  upon 
Its  own  Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  a  party 
to  or  an  Intervener  In  such  action,  within 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mi-sslon  shall  by  rule  prescrltw:  Provided, 
houn;er.  That  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  less  one  member  thereof  shall 
be  sufficient  to  bring  any  such  action  before 
the  Commission  for  re\iew. 

On  page  2,  to  amend  lines  7  and  8  to 
read  as  follows:  "pursuant  to  any  such 
order  or  rule  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1,  unless  reviewed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b>  thereof,  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  shall 
be  made,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


INCORPORATION  OP  CERTAIN  NON- 
PROFIT   CORPORATIONS    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.       Mr.     President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1320.  H.R.  6967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clirk.  A  bill  (H.R 
6967)  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDXNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments in  the  table  of  contents,  on  page 
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3,  after  "106.  Right  of  Repeal  Re- 
served.", to  insert  "107.  Act  Not  To  Af- 
fect Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954."; 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stated, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "107" 
to  "108";  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "108"  to  "109";  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "109"  to  "110"; 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stated, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "110" 
to  •111";  on  page  4,  line  14.  after  the 
word  "or",  to  strike  out  "officers:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered and  the  making  of  distribution 
upon  dissolution  or  final  liquidation  as 
permitted  in  this  Act.  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  distribution  of  income"  and 
insert  "officers;  except  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  and  the  mak- 
ing of  distribution  upon  dissolution  of 
final  liquidation  as  permitted  in  this 
Act";  on  page  27,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"Act ',  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "and 
no  such  payment,  benefit,  or  distribu- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  dividend 
or  a  distribution  of  income";  on  page  55, 
line  18.  after  the  word  "registered",  to 
insert  "or  certified";  on  page  105.  after 
line  5,  to  insert: 

ACT  NOT  TO  AFFECT  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954 

Sec  107.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  or  affecting  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  ■"107"  to  "108"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  19.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "108"  to  "109 ', 
on  page  106,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  ■109" 
to  110",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
■  HO"  to"lll". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  provides  for  the  incorporation 
and  registration  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions in  much  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  cor- 
porations subject  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act,  This 
legislation  is  deemed  necessary  to  replace 
the  present  confusion,  and  to  spell  out 
in  detail  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
means  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  non- 
profit corporations,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign.  The  confused  areas  include 
such  important  matters  as  merger,  con- 
solidation, dissolution,  and  the  transfer 
of  property. 

This  measure  was  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  corporation  law  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  based  primarily  on  the  model 
nonprofit  corporation  act  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  it  has  been 
carefully  correlated  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion committee  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  to 
make  sure  they  were  consistent  wherever 
appropriate. 

The  act  would  be  applicable  to  newly 
incorporated  domestic  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations, all  foreign  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions conducting  affairs  in  the  District  of 


Columbia,  and  any  existing  domestic 
nonprofit  corporations  that  elect  to  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  the  act. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
this  legislation  represents  a  practical  and 
effective  solution  to  the  antiquated  and 
patchwork  of  laws  that  now  exist.s  in  the 
District  with  respect  to  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations. 

In  addition  to  the  Bar  Association  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  and  the 
Metropolitan  Wa.shington  Board  of 
Trade  aLso  support  thi.s  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  a^'ieed  to 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  \va.s  reati  l!ie  t!;ird  time  and 
passed. 

THE   GFLEATEST   DELIBERATIVE 
BODY  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls  said 
that  criticism  is  good  for  the  .soul  I 
hope  it  is.  I  hope  my  colleafe,ues  ".vill 
agree  that  criticism  of  the  Senate  m  the 
CoNGRESSiON.AL  RECORD  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  column  published  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "The  Greatest  Deliberative  Body 
in  the  World,"  written  by  Mr.  Jame.s 
Reston.     I  share  Mr.  Reston's  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Oreapest    Deliberative    Bmdv    in    the 
World 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  June  7.  — When  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  tries  tu  direct  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  it  almost  always  gets 
into  trouble. 

The  debpte  there  yesterday  and  today  Il- 
lustrates the  point  Yesterday,  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  voted  to  deny  any  assistance 
"to  any  country  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communlsn  or  Marxism  "  Today  they 
changed  tl'ielr  mind,  not  because  the  facts 
changed,  hut  because  they  wanted  to  be 
free  to  get  rid  of  US  npncultural  surpluses, 
even  to  Communists  or  Marxists 

Thus,  wl-.hin  48  hours,  the  greatest  delib- 
erative bcwly  in  the  world  "  has  both  in- 
furiated the  Poles  and  the  Yugoslavs  by 
voting  to  cut  off  all  aid  and  then,  in  effect 
insulted  them  by  offering  to  use  them  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  farm  surpluses. 

It  is  the  combination  of  the  two,  the 
wobbling  around  between  two  different 
courses  and  finally  the  decision  to  act  for 
domestic  p)olitical  reasons  that  makes  the 
Senate  look  silly  and  hands  the  Communist.s 
an  effective  propaganda  argument 

Denying  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is  a 
policy,  and  giving  them  aid  to  ret.iln  some 
freedom  from  Moscow  is  a  policy.  But  de- 
nying aid  and  then  giving  part  of  it  back 
as  a  politiiral  convenience  to  sfime  Senators 
running  for  reelection  is  not  a  policy  but  a 
political  trick. 

POLITICS    AND    DIPLOMACY 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  is.  .i  com- 
plicated and  difficult  business  particularly 
in  these  highly  sensitive  border  areas  where 
the   Western   and   Communist   worlds  meet. 


Even  the  professional  diplomats,  who  can 
analy/e  these  things  In  private  and  choose 
their  words  and  their  time  carefully,  have 
trouble  in  deciding  what  to  do  from  f)ne 
month  to  another,  because  the  situation 
changes  as  pressure  rises  and  falls  in  the 
Communist  empire. 

For  example.  .«ome  kind  of  fundamei;t:il 
reappraisal  is  now  taking  place  within  the 
Communist  world  It  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  Communist  Party  congress 
last  November  and  ever  since  then  the 
hard-line  Stalinists  and  the  more  moderate 
sujiporters  of  Khrushchev  have  been  in  con- 
flict. In  fact  they  are  arguing  it  out  again 
now  in  a  C'ummunist  congress  in  Moscow 

As  a  result,  the  professionals  In  Washing- 
ton. I.^nd'in  and  Paris  have  been  extremely 
carefvil  not  to  do  anything  that  would  en- 
courage the  Stalinists,  and  they  have  been 
hoping  that  tlie  increasing  prosperity  of 
Common  Market  E^jrope  would  be  an  in- 
creasing attraction  to  stat«-.s  like  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia 

The  Senate,  however  has  a  different  prob- 
lem It  csnnot  by  its  nature  follow  the  In- 
tricacies of  ])oiitical  life  In  other  countries 
It  h:is  separate  and  different  State  Interests 
to  consider,  and  therefore  when  It  plunges 
into  delicate  foreign  policy  questions,  It  can 
do  great  harm  \  Senator  running  for  re- 
election, lor  example,  naturally  has  a  sub- 
jective Interest  in  foreign  aid  to  Communist 
countries  Foreign  aid  is  not  p>opular.  If 
he  votes  for  giving  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, he  knows  what  his  opponent  Is  likely 
to  say  in  the  campaign,  namely,  that  the 
Senator  had  a  ch.mce  to  vote  against  the 
Communlst.s  and  instead  voted  for  them. 
And  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  an  election, 
the  simple  suggestion  of  procommunUm  Is 
always  more  effective  than  the  long  explana- 
tion of  why  limited  aid  In  certain  circum- 
stances at  certain  times  may  be  In  the  coun- 
try's interest 

This  was  a  large  part  of  the  fiasco  In  the 
Senate  yesterday  and  today  but  It  was  not 
the  whole  thing  Some  Senators  feel  sin- 
cerely that  It  is  wrung  and  even  wicked  to 
give  aid  to  the  Poles  and  Yugoslavs.  In  fact, 
so  do  s<jme  officials  in  the  State  Department, 
but  others  in  both  places  feel  precisely  the 
opposite  and  the  thing  is  hard  enough  to 
resolve  without  the  complicating  tug  and 
lurch  of  domestic  politics. 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  the  Sen- 
ate acts  as  It  did  when  the  country  was  not 
in  these  dangerous  international  questions. 
It  is  Jealous  of  the  money  power  of  the  Con- 
gress It  think.s  of  the  Congress  as  being  a 
separate  and  equal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  It  is  no  longer  separate,  even 
it  It  is  still  equn! 

What  the  Congress  does  is  reflected  at  once 
In  the  propaganda  and  policy  struggle  of  the 
cold  war.  but  if  it  Is  clumsy  it  can  easily 
mmimi/e  the  effects  of  its  own  actions. 

F(jr  example  the  .Senate  finally  author- 
ized tonight.  61  25.  the  expenditure  of 
$4,662,000,000  in  foreign  aid — a  whopping 
sum-  but  Its  earlier  adventure  Into  the  dip- 
lomatic sitiL'ition  In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
blurs  and  confuses  what  is  otherwise  a 
magnificent  and  generous  act  of  policy 


AMENDMENT    OF    UNITED    STATES 
CODE,    TITLE    18,    SECTION    2385 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1385,  H.R.  3247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
.3247 »  to  amend  section  2385  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  define  the 
term    organize"  as  used  in  that  section. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tei-m  "organize  '  as  it  is  used  in 
section  2385  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  That  section  is  part  of  the 
Smith  Act  of  1940.  which  outlaws  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
amends  section  2385  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  defining  the 
term  '  organize ." 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  state- 
ment covering  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stattment 
Identical   bll!«.  HR     13272  and  H.R    2369. 
pa^.sed  the  House  in  liic  85Lh  and  86th  Con- 
gresses. respectUely. 

S.  527  of  the  83th  Congress  was  the  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  by  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcoiin.ittee  during  April  and  May 
.  1959  The  latter  bill  lb  al.io  Identical  to  H.R. 
3247.  The  Senate,  however,  took  no  action 
ca  these  maa«uri>s. 

There  follows,  in  part,  the  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  85lh  Con- 
gress setting  foiih  the  purp<»sc  and  reasons 
underlying  this  bill  (H.  Kept.  No.  2485,  85th 
Cong  ) . 

(H  Rept  No  39.  8Gth  Cong  ] 
In  the  last  se:islon  of  this  Congress  (85lh 
Cong  )  the  Corrmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Ri'presentatlves  constituted  a 
Ff>ecial  subcomniittee  to  study  some  of  the 
recent  decisions  3f  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  .\mong  tlie  decisions  selected 
by  the  subcommittee  for  study  was  a  deci- 
sion rendered  on  June  17,  1957,  in  the  case 
of   Yater  v    V-nitrd  States  (354  U.S.  298). 

He.'irings  were  conducted  on  July  17.  1958, 
at  which  time  a  subcommittee  heard  from 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  had  Intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  affect  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Yates  case. 

At  the  conclu.'ion  of  the  hearings  tlie  sub- 
committee concluded  that  legislation  was 
necessary  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"organize"  as  It  Is  now  used  In  the  Smith 
Act,  It  was  concluded  that  the  definitions 
a.s  set  forth  In  the  above-mentioned  bills 
Would  accomplish  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  the  sjbcommittee  decided  to  de- 
fer study  of  other  aspects  of  the  Yates  deci- 
sion until  a  later  date. 

In  1940  Congress  enacted  the  so-called 
Smith  Act  which  made  It  a  crime  for  a  per- 
son to  commit  any  of  three  defined  acts. 
The  first  was  to  knowingly  or  willfully  advo- 
cate the  overthrow,  by  force  or  violence,  of 
any  government  In  the  United  States;  the 
second  was  to  oiganlze  any  society  or  group 
to  teach  or  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of 
any  such  government;  the  third  was  to  be  a 
member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  such  society 
or  group. 

The  case  of  Yates  v.  United  States  in- 
volved the  question  of  whether  14  known 
Communists  hac  violated  the  first  two  parts 
of  the  act.  The  defendants  had  been  con- 
victed after  jurj  trial  on  a  single  count  of 
Indictment  charging  them  with  conspiring 
to  overthrow  tho  U.S.  Government  by  force 
and  violence  anc  with  organizing  groups  for 
the  s:une  purpcse.  Their  convictions  had 
been  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
ninth  circuit.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed  the  convictions  and 
held  that  as  to  "advocacy"  there  must  be 
actual   Incitement    to   action,   and   that    the 


term  "organize"  referred  only  to  the  official 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
not  to  a  continuing  process  of  organization. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  took  place 
In  1945  when  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation was  disbanded  and  reconstituted  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States.  The 
indictment,  returned  in  1951.  was  therefore 
barred  by  the  3-year  statute  of  limitations. 

From  a  study  of  the  leeislatlve  history  of 
the  Smith  Act,  and  as  a  matter  of  comrnon- 
sense.  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  term  'organize  "  was  intended  to  mean  a 
Continuous  process  of  organizing  groups  and 
cells  and  of  recruiting  new  members  and 
not  merely  the  original  organization  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  some  other  partv  or  so- 
ciety who.se  aims  are  inimical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  trial  court  in 
the  Yates  ca.se  had  instructed  the  Jury  that 
tlie  term  "organize"  included  such  things  as 
the  recruiting  of  new  members  and  the  form- 
ing of  new  units,  and  the  regrouping  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and  other 
units  of  any  society,  party,  group,  or  other 
organization. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
dfnnition  adequately  expresses  the  original 
Intention  of  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
Smith  Act.  and  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Committee  contains  substantially  that"  lan- 
guage. 

The  necessity  for  Immediate  action  to 
c.-.u!iteract  the  effects  of  the  Yates  decision 
is  borne  out  by  a  report  received  by  the  sub- 
committee from  the  Department  of  Justice 
outiming  the  history  of  Smith  Act  conspiracy 
c.ises  since  the  decision  in  Yates  v  United 
Stairs.  The  following  seven  such  cases  have 
been  reversed  by  courts  of  appeal,  at  least 
in  part  based  upon  the  Yates  decision's 
definition  of  "organize"; 

1.  Bary  case.  Denver.  10th  circuit  (248  Fed. 
2d  201  I  ;  Seven  defendants;  August  23.  1957. 

2  Scntner.  St.  Louis,  eighth  circuit  Five 
defendants:  April  4.  1958. 

3.  Brandt.  Cleveland,  sixth  circuit;  Six 
defendants;  May  23,  1958. 

4.  "Welman,  Detroit,  sixth  circuit;  Six  de- 
fendants; M;u-ch  25,  1958. 

5.  Kuzma.  Philadelphia,  third  circuit; 
Ordered  the  acquittal  of  four  and  authorized 
reirial  of  five.  November  13.  1957. 

6  Fujlmoto.  Hawaii,  ninth  circuit;  All 
sc\en  defendants  ordered  acquitted;  Janu- 
ary 6.  1958. 

7.  Huff.  Seattle,  ninth  circuit:  The  convic- 
tions of  all  four  defendants  who  had  ap- 
pealed were  ordered  reversed.  One  of  the 
defendants  in  this  case  did  not  appeal  but 
served  her  sentence,  and  therefore  her  con- 
viction still  stands:  January  16.  1958. 

The  Government  was  authorized  to  retry 
the  following  6  cases  in  which  a  total  of  39 
defendants  were  Involved: 


Communist  Party.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  bill  Is  a  simple,  unambiguous  meas- 
ure which  affords  the  necessary  solution  to 
the  problem  and  therefore  recommends  that 
It  be  favorably  considered. 


Depahtmei»t  of  Justice, 

Offict  of  the  Deptttt 

Attohntt  Genekal. 
Wa!-h:?igton.  DC,  January  31.  1962. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chuinnan.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US  Se?iate.  Washingtoii,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  Reference  is  made  to  H.R 
3247  which  piissed  the  House  on  May  15,  1961. 
and  is  before  your  committee.  This  bill 
would  amend  section  2385  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  the  term  "or- 
gmize"  as  used  in  tliat  section. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  remove  a 
roadblock  to  effective  law  enforcement  which 
resulted  from  one  aspect  of  tlie  Supreme 
Courts  decision  In  Yates  v.  United  States 
(354  US  298  (1957)1.  In  that  case,  the  con- 
victions of  14  known  Communists  were  re- 
versed, partly  because  the  term  "organize" 
as  used  in  the  Smith  Act,  was  held  to  refer 
only  to  the  IniUal  organization  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  which 
took  phicc  in  1945.  and  not  to  the  continuing 
process  of  internal  realinement  and  recruit- 
ment of  Edditional  members.  Convictions 
of  Individtials  for  organizing  groups  which 
advocate  Uie  violent  overthrow  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  or  any  State  government 
are  there!.:  re  no  longer  possible  under  the 
Yatee  dFcision.  since  the  statute  of  Hmlta- 
ti  ins  applicable  to  noncapital  offenses  bars 
prosecution  more  thin  3  years  after  their 
commission. 

The  proposal  would  redefine  the  term 
'organize"  to  include  "the  recruiting  of  new- 
members,  the  forming  of  new  units,  and  the 
regrouping  or  expansion  of  existing  groups, 
classes,  anc.  oUier  units"  of  any  group  which 
advocates  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  con!:tltute  a  clear  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  to  broaden  the  meaning  of 
this  term,  and  would  be  extremelv  valuable 
in  future  Smith  Act  prosecutions. 

Tlie  Dejiartment  therefore  urges  that 
favorable  consideration  be  given  to  this  bill. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  nc  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Byron  R.  'WHrTE. 
Deputy  Attorney  Cencal. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  reports  that  the 
Government  dismissed  the  Kuzma  and  Yates 
cases.  Involving  a  total  of  15  defendants, 
partly  on  the  Yates  definition  of  "organize." 
Stni  under  consideration  are  the  remaining 
4  cases  involving  24  defendants.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Government,  since  the  Yates  case, 
has  also  dismissed.  In  part  due  to  the  "or- 
ganize" definition  in  Yates.  2  conspiracy 
cases  involving  17  defendants,  which  had  not 
been  tried  at  the  time  of  the  Yates  decision. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
view  of  the  definition  placed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  term  "organize"  as  it  is  used 
in  the  Smith  Act,  and  its  resulting  deleteri- 
ous effect  upon  the  Government's  eflorts  to 
combat  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
country,  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress 
to  assert  its  Intention  with  respect  to  or- 
ganizational   activities,    particularly    of    the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\e 
long  advocated  and  sponsored  legislation 
similar  to  this  measure.  The  bill  has  the 
endorsement  of  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy, and  similar  bills  were  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  the  prior  administration. 
Almost  identical  measures  passed  the 
other  body  on  two  occasions  but  were  al- 
lowed to  die  in  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased 
that  at  long  last  we  are  going  to  enact 
this  measure  and  close  a  serious  loophole 
in  our  present  internal  security  laws. 

In  the  Yates  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Congress  intended  the  term 
"organize"  in  the  Smith  Act  to  apply 
only  to  the  original  creation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Since  the  party  was  or- 
ganized in  1945.  and  a  3 -year  statute  of 
limitations  was  applicable  to  prosecu- 
tions, this  decision  nullified  the  "organ- 
ize" provisions  of  the  law. 
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This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Smith 
Act  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  continu- 
ing organizational  activities  of  the  party. 
It  would  embrace  within  the  Smith  Act 
every  effort  to  recruit  new  members,  cre- 
ate new  cells,  and  regroup  existing  units 
of  the  party.  It  would  revive  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law  and  increase  our  effec- 
tiveness in  combating  the  continued  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

In  no  sense  is  this  measure  a  slap  at 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  express  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  its  enactments.  Certainly,  it  is  our 
duty,  where  our  intent  is  unclear  or  has 
been  misconstrued,  to  clarify  the  mean- 
mg  of  our  laws.  This  is  not  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  judicial  process  but  an  af- 
firmation of  the  legislative  responsibility 
for  making  the  Nations  laws. 

The  Communist  Party,  despite  its 
dwindling  numbers,  continues  to  be  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  national 
security.  Commonsense  measures  such 
as  this  will  enable  us  to  cope  more  effec- 
tively with  its  sinister  activities  without 
endangering  civil  liberties. 

I  am  glad  that  at  long  last  we  are  about 
to  close  this  gap  in  our  laws  again.?t  sub- 
version. 


PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  COM- 
PETITIVE ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  Senatoi.s 
that  throughout  my  .service  in  Congress. 
first  in  the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate, 
my  best  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  competitive 
enterprise  system.  I  dehberately  do  not 
use  the  term  'private  enterprise"  because 
large  corporations  that  engage  in  mo- 
nopolistic practices  are  engaged  in  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  of  a  type  that  I  do 
not  approve. 

Last  year,  and  again  this  year,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  preside  over  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  frames  the  largest  of 
our  appropriations  bills,  namely,  that  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Last  year, 
that  bill  approached  $47  billion  and  this 
year  it  will  be  even  larger.  That  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est buyer  of  manufactured  goods  in  our 
Nation  and  consequently  can  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  our  industrial 
system. 

With  a  view  to  preserving  a  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  we  wrote  into 
the  appropriations  bill  last  year  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which  is  also  contained 
in  the  pending  bill: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  except 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  contracts 
shall  be  awarded  on  a  formally  advertised 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Some  days  ago.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  wrote 
a  letter  to  Chairman  Hayden  citing  an 
instance  in  which  he  claimed  that  the 
principle  of  awarding  a  contract  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  had  been  vio- 
lated. Last  Monday,  I  had  brought  to 
my  attention  a  case  which  apparently  in- 
volved a  similar  violation.    Consequently, 


I  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  which  was  handling  that  pro- 
curement item,  and  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  replied  to  me  under  date  of  June 
7,  outlining  what  the  future  procure- 
ment policy  of  the  Defense  agencies 
would  be,  the  essence  of  which  is  that 
in  the  future  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  contracts  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
respon<;ible  bidder,  unless  of  coui-.se  all 
bids  be  rejected,  will  be  fully  carried  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  at  this  point  in 
the  Rltord  the  letter  to  me  of  June  7 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  together 
with  tcarsheets  from  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  of  October  3 
1960,  showing  the  sections  that  were  un- 
flerlinec!  by  the  Secretary  oi  Defense  in 
forwarding  those  regulations  as  a  part 
of  his  letter. 

Tliere  being  nn  obit-cioii.  the  letter 
and  tearsheets  w  ere  ordered  to  be  punted 
m  the  Rlcord,  as  follows: 

The  9>KrnTT.\RY  or  Defense, 

Washmgton  June  7.  1962 
Dear  Senator  Robertson  •  I  have  your 
t«legriun  of  June  6  relative  to  the  conver- 
sion of  a  Victory  ship  to  a  missile  range  in- 
strumentation ship.  I  have  also  seen  your 
letter  of  the  same  dale  to  the  Chief  of'  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  on  thl.s  .subject  Please  ac- 
cept this  letter  as  the  reply  of  thii  Depart- 
ment to  both  messaijes  In  addition.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  specifics  of  the  related 
problem  which  ha.s  l>een  of  oncern  to  Sena- 
tor Hrcska  on  a  difTerenf   procurement 

These  cases  raise  two  principal  issues  The 
first  of  these  ha.=;  to  do  with  the  compliance 
by  the  Department  with  the  provision,  in 
recent  appropriation  acts,  requiring  award 
by  formal  comfjetitive  biddinR  whenever 
practical.  The  second  has  U)  do  with  the 
propriety,  in  cases  where  form.il  advertising 
is  not  practical  but  it  is  possible  t..  buy  by 
competitive  negotiation  of  giving  considera- 
tion U)  late  proposals  submitted  after  the 
date  specified  for  the  receipt  of  proposals 

As  we  have  explained  to  Senator  Hruska. 
the  requirement  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for 
formal  advertising  has  been  expressed  in  our 
procurement  reguhitions  and  l^  being  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Department  Perti- 
nent excerpts  from  the  Armed  Ser-.  ices  Pro- 
curement Regtilation  arc  a'tached  We  are 
taking  st.eps  to  provide  regular  reviews  of 
our  procurement  org.mizations  to  assure 
compliance. 

It  is  apparent  that.  In  making  over  500,000 
formal  contract*  in  the  course  of  a  year 
there  will  be  cases  where  the  practicality  of 
using  formal  advertising  involves  borderline 
judgments  on  which  there  may  be  disagree- 
ment. There  may  be  some  other  cases  where 
simple  mistakes  are  made  It  is  our  en- 
deavor to  assure  that  mistakes  are  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum  and  that,  wherever  pos- 
sible, borderline  decisions  are  resolved  m 
favor  of  formal  advertising 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Victory  ship  con- 
version to  an  instrumentation  ship  for  the 
Pacific  Missile  Range  invoUed  specialized 
capabilities  and  required  that  the  working 
plans  and  detailed  designs  be  provided  by  the 
contractor.  The  Navy's  specifications  "were 
of  a  performance  type  and  it  was  of  concern 
to  the  Navy  that  the  successful  ofTeror  be  of 
more  than  marginal  competence  to  as.sure 
superior  design  and  performance  Accord- 
ingly, the  Navy  concluded  that  formal  ad- 
vertising would  not  be  pr.ictical  and  that  it 
would  be  In  the  Government's  Interest  to 
handle  this  procurement  by  competitive 
negotiation. 

I  have  now  reviewed  this  decision  and  con- 
sider that  this  was  a  borderline  decision.     I 


am  taking  stepw  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  assure  that  more  of  our  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  contracts  are  handled  by 
formal  advertising.  However,  I  feel  that  this 
IS  a  problem  which  requires  very  careful 
case-by-case  judgments.  I  can  assure  you 
of  our  intention  ui  comply  strictly  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Appropriations  Act 
provision 

The  second  issue  that  having  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  late  proposals — arises  only 
m  connection  with  competitive  negotiated 
procurements  It  has  been  our  policy.  In 
such  procurements,  to  ccmslder  late  pro- 
posals or  revisions  thereof  where  to  do  so 
would  be  of  significant  advantage  to  the 
Government  The  failure  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  tf!  award  the  Victory  ship  conversion 
contracts  to  the  N-.rfolk  Shipbuilding  St  E>ry 
Dcx-k  Corp  on  the  basis  of  its  Initial  pro- 
posal st*ms  from  Its  compliance  with  this 
policy  After  negotiations  had  been  com- 
pleU-d.  but  before  award,  a  price  reduction 
was  offered  by  a  competitor  Since  this  re- 
duction was  sl^niflcnnt.  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
determined  that  It  must  be  considered.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  offered  all  bidders  an  equal 
opjxjrt unity  to  submit  new  quotations  with 
a   revised   cutoff   date. 

This  case,  and  several  others  which  we 
have  recently  encountered,  have  clearly 
pointed  to  a  need  for  an  Immediate  change 
in  our  pr(x;edures  for  handling  late  bids  In 
competitive  negotiations.  I  have  concluded 
that  a  procedure  which  normally  results  In 
the  rejection  of  such  bids,  while  It  occasion- 
ally niiv  result  m  a  higher  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will,  on  the  average,  reduce  our 
costs  by  assuring  that  we  receive  the  beet 
I)rices  in  the  original  bidding.  In  addition. 
it  will  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  competi- 
tive system  and  avoid  chicanery  or  the  ap- 
l^earance  thereof  Accordingly,  I  have  di- 
rected that  our  procurement  regulations  be 
changed  Immediately  to  assure  that  late  bids 
in  com  peu  live  negotiations  are  rejected. 
The  only  exceptions  will  be  where  the  con- 
sideration of  the  late  bid  would  be  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  Government,  as 
where  it  offered  some  important  technical 
or  scientific  breakthrough.  Such  excep- 
tions will  require  approval  at  Secretarial 
levels  within  the  departments. 

I  renret  that  our  present  ground  rules  have 
resulted  in  the  situation  you  described  in 
your  telegram  However,  since  these  ground 
rules  had  been  published,  have  been  In  effect 
for  several  years,  and  governed  our  relations 
with  all  bidders  in  thU  procurement,  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  waive  them  retroactively 
Accordingly  we  are  proceeding  with  the  re- 
blddlng  of  this  case  You  may  be  assured 
that  similar  cases  wili  not  arLse  In  the  future 
Sincerely 

ROBFRT    S      McNaMARA. 

Secretary    nf   Defense 

Part  3    <Jeneral   Pulkies 

1   300    Metivxls  of  pr'K'urement 

1-300  1  C(mipetition :  All  procurements, 
whether  by  formal  advertising  or  by  nego- 
tiation, shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  ba.Ms 
to  the  maximum  practj>-able  extent 

1-3002  Ft)rma:  advertising:  Purchases  and 
contracts  fol-  supplies  and  services  shall  be 
made  bv  foi^nl  advertising  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  such  method  Is  feasible  and 
pr:icfir,ible  uhder  the  existing  conditions  and 
circumstances  Procurement  by  formal  ad- 
vertising shall  be  in  accordance  with  detailed 
requirements  and  procedure.-?  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion II 

1-300  3  Negotiation  If  the  use  of  formal 
advertising  Is  not  feasible  and  practicable, 
purch^ises  and  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services  may  be  negotiated  In  accordance 
with  the  detailed  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  section  III. 

1-301.  Interdepartmental  and  coordinated 
procurement    Supplies  and  services  may  be 
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obtained  In  appropriate  circumstances  as 
provided  In  section  V  by  such  means  as  In- 
terdepartmentil  and  coordinated  procure- 
ment. 

1-302  Sources  of  supplies. 
1  302  1  Government  agencies  To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  supplies  shall  be  obtained  from 
surplus  prope-ty  In  the  hands  of  disposal 
agencies,  or  fr^m  surplus  or  excess  stocks  In 
the  hands  of  any  Government  agency.  In- 
terdepartmental purchases  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  wi'  h  the  provisions  of  section  V 
1  302.2  Sources  outside  the  Government 
Irrespective  ol  whether  the  procurement  of 
supplies  or  services  from  sources  outside  the 
Ciovernment  h,  to  be  effected  by  formal  ad- 
vertising or  by  negotiation,  competitive  pro- 
posals ("bids"  In  the  case  of  procurement  by 
formal  advertising,  "proposals"  in  the  case 
of  procurement  by  negotiation)  shall  be 
solicited  from  all  such  qualified  sources  of 
supplies  or  .ser.ices  as  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  contrac'ing  officer  to  assure  such  full 
and  free  competition  as  is  consistent  with 
the  procurement  of  tyjjes  of  supplies  and 
services  necesstry  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  military  department  concerned,  and 
thereby  to  obt  iln  for  the  Government  the 
most  advantageous  contract — price,  quality, 
and  other   factors  considered 

1  302  3  Production  and  research  and  de- 
velopment pools. 

ui)  Description  A  production  or  research 
and  development  pool  is  a  group  of  concerns 
(1)  who  have  associated  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtainii.g  and  performing  Jointly,  or 
In  conjunction  with  each  other,  contracts 
for  supplies  or  .-.ervlces.  or  for  research  and 
development,  for  I>efcn8e  use.  (ID  who  have 
entered  Into  a  pool  agreement  governing 
their  organization,  relationship,  and  pro- 
cedure, and  (ill)  whose  agreement  has  been 
approved  either  in  accordance  with  section 
708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (defense  pnxluction  pool  i  or 
In  accordance  with  sections  9id)  or  11  of 
the  Small  Business  Art.  Public  Law  85  536 
(small  business  pools).  Pcx)l  participants 
are  exempt  from  the  manufacturer  or  regu- 
lar dealer  requirement  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act   and  of   1-201  18. 

SECTION      II PROCl-RFMENT      BY      FORMAl 

ADVERTISING 

Part  1  —  Use  of  formal  advertising 

2-000  Scope  of  section  This  section  sets 
forth  (I  I  the  basic  requirements  for  procure- 
ment of  supplies  (Including  construction) 
and  services  by  formal  advertising.  (II)  the 
Information  to  be  contained  in  solicitations 
of  bids.  (Ill)  methods  of  soliciting  bids,  (Ivl 
policies  with  respect  to  the  submission  of 
bids,  and  (vi  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  opening  and  evaluation  of  bids  and  the 
awarding  of  contracts 

2-101.  Meaning  of  formal  advertising: 
Formal  advertising  means  procurement  by 
competitive  bids  and  awards  as  prescribed 
in  this  section,  and  involves  the  following 
basic  steps- 

(ii  Preparation  of  the  invitation  for  bids, 
describing  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment clearly,  accurately,  and  completely,  but 
avoiding  unnecessarily  restrictive  specifica- 
tions or  requirements  which  might  unduly 
limit  the  number  of  bidders.  The  term  "In- 
vitation for  bids"  means  the  complete 
assembly  of  related  documents  (whether  at- 
Uiched  or  incorporated  by  reference)  fur- 
nished prospective  bidders  for  the  purpose  of 
bidding: 

111)  Publicizing  the  invitation  for  bids, 
through  distribution  to  prospective  bidders, 
posting  in  public  places,  and  such  other 
means  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  prospective  bidders  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  bids  before  the  time  set 
for  public  opening, 

(ill)  Submission  of  bids  by  prospecthe 
contractors;    and 


(Iv)  Awarding  the  contract,  after  the  bids 
are  publicly  opened  to  that  responsible  bid- 
der whose  bid,  conforming  to  the  invitation 
for  bids,  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
Government,  price  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered. 

2-102    Policy. 

2-102  1.  General:  10  U.S  C  2304(a)  pro- 
vides that  all  contracts  for  supplies  or  serv- 
ices, with  certain  stated  exceptions,  shall 
be  made  by  formal  advertising.  (See  sec- 
tion III,  part  2,  for  discussion  of  the  ex- 
ceptions i  In  accordance  with  this  require- 
ment, procurements  shall  generallv  be  made 
by  soliciting  bids  from  all  qualified  sources 
of  supplies  or  services  deemed  necessary  by 
the  contracting  officer  to  assure  full  "and 
free  competition  consistent  with  the  pro- 
curement of  the  required  supplies  or  serv- 
ices. Current  lists  of  bidders  shall  be 
maintained  by  each  purchasing  office  in  ac- 
cordance with  2-205 

2  102  2  Classified  procuremerits  Ponnil 
advertising  may  be  used  for  classified  pro- 
curements provided  due  consideration  Is 
given  to  security  requirements  in  accordance 
with  departmental  procedures.  Otherwise, 
classified  procurements  will  be  negotiated 
pursuant  to  10  U.S  C.  2304(a((12i  isee  3- 
212)  or  other  appropriate  exception  set  forth 
inl0U5C  2304(a)  (see  section  III.  part  2  )  . 
2  103  General  requirements  for  formal 
advertising:  No  award  shall  be  made  as  a 
result  of  formal  advertising  unless: 

li)  bids  have  been  solicited  as  required 
by  part  2  of  this  section; 

fll)  bids  have  been  submitted  as  required 
by  part  3  of  this  section; 

( ill  I  such  business  clearances  and  ap- 
provals as  are  required  by  departmental  pro- 
cedures  have  been  obtained:    and 

livi  the  award  Is  to  the  responsible  bid- 
der I  see  1  -902  i  whose  bid  Is  responsive  to  the 
invitation  for  bids  and  Ls  most  advantageous 
to  the  Government,  price  and  other  factors 
considered,  as  prescribed  In  part  4  of  this 
section. 

2-104  Types  of  contracts. 
2-104  1,  General:  Contracts  awarded  after 
formal  advertising  shall  be  of  the  firm  fixed- 
price  type,  except  that  fixed-price  contracts 
with  escalation  may  be  used  where  some 
flexibility  is   necessary  and  feasible. 

2  104  2  Firm     fixed-price     contracts:     See 
3  404  2. 

2-1043  Fixed-price  contracts  with  esca- 
lation: Escalation  clauses  are  not  normally 
desirable,  but  In  appropriate  cases  clauses 
providing  for  upward  and  downward  revi- 
sion of  prices  may  be  used.  In  accordance 
with  3-404  3.  in  order  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  t>oth  the  Government  and  supplier  In 
addition,  where  the  contracting  officer  on 
the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the  market  or 
previous  advertisements  for  like  Items,  ex- 
pects that  a  requirement  for  firm  fixed -price 
bids  will  unnecessarily  restrict  competition, 
or  unreasonably  increase  bid  prices,  Invita- 
tions for  bids  may  Include  an  escalation 
clause  The  clause  set  forth  in  7-106.1  or 
that  In  7-106.2  shall  be  used  if  applicable,  if 
neither  of  these  clauses  Is  applicable,  an 
escalation  clause  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment concerned  may  be  Included.  Any  es- 
calation clause  shall  provide  an  escalation 
celling  identical  for  all  bidders  so  that  each 
bidder  is  afforded  an  equal  opportunity  to 
bid  on  the  escalation  basis.  In  evaluating 
bids,  see  2-407.2. 
2-104.4.  Indefinite  delivery  type  contracts. 

(a)  Definite  quantity    contracts.     See   3- 
409 ( a ) . 

(b)  Requirements     contracts.       See     3 
409 ( b 1 . 

(C)   Indefinite  quantity  contracts.    See  3 
409 ( c ) . 

2-105.  Solicitation    for     informational 
planning  purposes.     See  1-309. 

SECTION  in PROCUREMENT  BY  NEGOTIATION 

3-000.  Scope  of  section:  This  section  sets 
forth,  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  an 


or 


authority  contained  In  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act,  (1)  the  basic  requirements 
for  the  jM-ocurement  of  supplies  and  services 
by  means  of  negotiation,  (11)  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  negotiation  is 
permitted,  dU)  determinations  and  findings 
that  may  be  required  before  a  contract  is 
entered  into  by  negotiation,  (Iv)  approved 
types  of  negotiated  contracts  and  their  use. 
( v  \  the  authority  for  making  advance  pay- 
ments under  negotiated  contracts,  (vl)  pro- 
cedures for  effecting  purchases  of  not  more 
than  $2,500.  (vll)  procedures  for  negotiating 
overhead  rates,  (villi  price  negotiation  poli- 
cies and  techniques,  and  (Ix)  subcontracting 
policies  and  procedures. 

Part  1 — Use  of  negotiation 
3-100    Scope  of  part:  This  part  deals  with 
the  nature  and  use  of  negotiation  as  distin- 
guished from   formal   advertising,   and   with 
limitations  upon  that  use. 

3-101.  Negotiation  as  distinguished  from 
formal  advertising.  Whenever  supplies  or 
services  are  to  be  procured  by  negotiation, 
price  quotations  (see  sec.  XVI,  pt.  2i, 
supported  by  statements  and  analyses  of 
estimated  costs  or  other  evidence  of  reason- 
able prices  and  other  vital  matters  deemed 
necessary  by  the  contracting  officer,  shall  be 
solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of  qual- 
ified sources  of  supplies  or  services  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  and  requirements  for  the 
supplies  or  services  to  be  procured,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  policies  set  forth  in 
section  I.  part  3,  to  the  end  that  the  procure- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  Government,  price  and  other  factors 
considered.  Negotiation  shall  thereupon  be 
conducted,  by  contracting  officers  and  their 
negotiators,  with  due  attention  being  given 
to  the  following  and  any  other  appropriate 
factors: 

(I)  comparison  of  prices  quoted,  and  con- 
sideration of  other  prices  for  the  same  or 
similar  supplies  or  services,  with  due  regard 
to  production  costs.  Including  extra-pay  shift, 
muitishlft  and  overtime  costs,  and  any 
other  factor  relating  to  price,  such  as  profits, 
cost   of   transportation,   and   cash  discounts 

(II)  comparison  of  the  business  reputa- 
tions, capabilities,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
respective  persons  or  firms  who  submit  quo- 
tations (see  1-903  i; 

(ill  I  consideration  of  the  quality  of  the 
supplies  or  services  offered,  or  of  the  same 
or  similar  supplies  or  services  previously  fur- 
nished, with  due  regard  to  the  satisfaction 
of  technical  requirements; 

( iv  )  consideration  of  delivery  requirements 
(see   1-305  and  sec.  I,  pt,  13); 

(V)  discriminating  use  of  price  and  cost 
analyses  (see  16-206): 

(vll  investigation  of  price  aspects  of  any 
Important  subcontract; 

(vil)  individual  bargaining,  by  mail  or  bv 
conference; 

( vill )    consideration  of  cost  sharing; 
(ix)   effective  utilization  In  general  of  the 
most  desirable  type  of  contract  and  in  par- 
ticular   of    contract    provisions    relating    to 
price  redetermination   (see  sec.  II,  pt.  4); 

(X)  consideration  of  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness concern  (see  sec.  I,  pt.  7); 

(xl)  consideration  as  to  whether  the  pros- 
pective supplier  is  a  planned  emergency  pro- 
ducer of  the  required  supplies  or  services 
under  the  industrial  readiness  planning  pro- 
gram and  consideration  of  the  extent  to 
which  Industrial  readiness  planning  has  pro- 
gressed. Including  the  Investment  by  the 
Government  and  the  firm  In  such  planning: 
( xll )  consideration  as  to  whether  the  pros- 
pective supplier  requires  expansion  or  con- 
version of  plant  facilities; 

(xlii)  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
prospective  supplier  is  l(x;ated  in  a  surplus 
or  scarce  labor  area  (see  sec.  I,  pt.  8); 

(xlv)  consideration  as  to  whether  the  pros- 
pective supplier  will  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  qualified  labor; 
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(sv)  consideration  of  tha  soundness  of 
prospective  contractors'  management  of  labor 
resources,  including  wage  rates,  number  of 
workers  and  total  estimated  labor  hours,  with 
piirticular  attention  to  possible  uneconomi- 
cal practices  found  In  labor-management 
agreements  or  in  company  policy,  especially 
in  the  selection  of  contractors  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  major  weapon  sys- 
tpms  and  subsystems; 

ixvli  consideration  of  the  extent  nf  sub- 
contracting: 

(xvin  consideration  of  the  existing  and 
potential  workload  of  the  prospective  sup- 
plier: 

I  xvili)  consideration  of  broadening  the  in- 
dustrial base  by  the  development  of  addi- 
tional suppliers: 

I XIX)  consideration  of  whether  the  ccm- 
tractor  requires  Government-furnished  prop- 
erty, machine  tools,  or  facilities:  or  Govern- 
ment-operated test  facilities: 

(XX)  consideration  of  contract  perform- 
ance in  facilities  located  in  dispersed  sites: 
and 

(xxi)  advantaties  or  disadvantages  to  the 
Government  that  might  result  from  making 
multiple  awards. 

3-102.  General  requirements  for  nego- 
tiation. 

(a)  Procurement  shall  be  made  by  formal 
advertising  whenever  such  method  is  feasible 
and  practicable  under  the  existing  conditions 
and  circumstances  even  though  negotiation 
may  be  authorized  under  part  2  of  this 
section. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  as 
a  result  of  negotiation  unless  or  until  the 
fnllnwing  requirements   have  been   satisfied: 
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FIRST     WORLD     CONFERENCE     ON 
NATIONAL    PARKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1412,  S.  2164. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2164)  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments,  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  'conference",  to  insert  "on  a 
matching  basis",  and  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$200,000" 
and  insert  "$50,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Hou^e  o/ 
Representatives  of  tiie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.^s  ussernbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  in  1962,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  he  may  participate  iu  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  conference  on 
a  matching  basis  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed >50.000,  the  appropriation  of  which 
is  hereby  authorized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2164  is  a  bill  to  authoinze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  the  First  World  Conference  on 
National  Parks.  The  Conference  has 
been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 


International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature.  It  is  an  organization 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
should  be  the  first  host  of  the  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks.  Our  na- 
tional park  system,  besrinninc:  with  Yel- 
lowstone and  continuin.!?  with  such  fircat 
parks  as  Yosemite  and  Glacier,  and 
others,  is  the  wonder  of  the  whole  world. 
But  the  concept  of  national  parks  ha.s 
now  extended  throughout  the  world. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  is  composed  of  or- 
ganizations in  more  than  60  nation.^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  member  organizations 
and  the  nations  to  which  they  belony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hst  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riirorn  as 
follows : 

List  of  Guvernment  members  of  Interna- 
tional Union  for  Conoervalion  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources: 

Belgium.     Cambodia.     Deimiark,     German 
Federal     Republic.      Luxembourg.      Monaco, 
Morocco,    Netherlands.    Sudan,    Switzerland 
Tunisia,   Venezuela,   Vietnam,    ai:d   Malagasy 
Republic, 

Following  have  signified  tiicir  intention  of 
becoming  members; 

Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Federation  of 
Malaya. 

List  of  International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  Mem- 
bers in  the  United  States: 

American  Committee  fur  International 
Wild  Life  Protection.  New  York.  NY. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  New 
York.  N,Y. 

American  N;iture  Assoc  K,tii.n.  Wafhineton 
DC. 

American  OrnithologisU'  Union,  Toledo 
Ohio. 

The  American  Society  cf  Manmialogists. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Atlantic  Foundation.  Waiihington.  D  C 

Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  New  York.  NY. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Siin  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

Chicago  Zoological  Society.  Brrokfield.  Ill, 
Conservation     Associates,     fr^an     Francisco 
Calif. 

Tlie  Con.servation  Foundatun  New  York 
NY. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife.  WashingKm.  DC. 
The   Desert    Protective    Council.    Banning 
Calif. 

Poresta  Institute  for  Ocean  and  Mountain 
Studies.  Carson  City.  Nev, 

The  Garden  Club  of  America.  New  York 
NY. 

Iowa  Stiite  Conscrv.iUon  Cummi-sion.  De.s 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Mountaineers,  Seattle.  Wash, 
National  Association   of   Biol<)gy  Teachers 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

The  National  Audubon  Socictv  New  York 
NY. 

National  Paiks  A.s.<^ociation,  Wa£hlnBt<:)n 
DC. 
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WikUiie  Federation.  Washington, 


National    Re.=earrh    Cnunril.    Washington 
DC. 

Nati.^n 
DC. 

xNatural     Re.=;ources     Council     of     America 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

The  Nature  Conservancy.  Washington,  DC, 
New    York    ZooUxjical    Sficietv     New    York 

NY, 

North      American      Wi'dlife      Foundation 
Washington,  D.C 

Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Soil  Conservation  Society.  Des  Moines 
Iowa. 

Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale 
III. 

Wllderne.ss  Society,  Washington,  D  C. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Wabhin"- 
ton.D.C. 

Wildlife  Society.  Washington.  D.C. 

Zoological  -Society  of  San  Diego.  K;.u  Dui-o 
Calif.  -   ■ 

List  of  Intern.iUonal  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  mem- 
bers: 

ARCr.NTlNA 

Direcci.-u    de    Parques   Nacionules.    Buei.o.s 

.*lllt'S 

UniviTsidad  dc  Bueuos  Aires,  Buenos  Aires, 

.AUSTR.M.IA 

Fi.-^heries  Department  :  >t  Western  Australia 
Perth. 

Wildlife  Preservation  Socie'.v  of  Australia 
Newton,  N  S  W, 

AUSTRIA 

Natur-schut/;  Referat  du  Gouvcrueinent  de 
I.i  Province  de  Salzburg,  Salzburg 

Osterreichl.schcr    Naiurschutzbund.    Wien 

Bk.I.CIUM 

Gouvfrnemeiit  du  Royaume  de  Belgique 

Mmistere  de  lEducatlon  Natlonale  et  de 
la  Culture.  Bru.xelles. 

Mmistere  des  Affaires  afrioaines.  Bruxelles 

.^rdenne  et  Gaume,  Bruxelles. 

-Association  pour  la  Defense  de  I'Ourthe  ct 
de   ses    .Affluents.   Liege. 

Fondatlon  pour  favorlsor  I'etude  sclenti- 
hque  des  Pares  nationaux.  Bruxelles. 

Institut  National  pour  I  "Etude  agrono- 
nuque  du   Congo.   Bruxelles. 

Institut  pour  la  Recherche  Scle:itiflque  en 
Afrique   Ceutrale.   Bruxelles. 

Institut  Royal  des  Sciences  Nnturelles  de 
Belgique.   Bruxelles. 

Jardm   Botanique  de   lEtat.  Bruxelles 

Llgue  des  Amis  de  la  Forct  de  Solgnfs 
Bruxelles 

Musee  R'.yal  de  1  .Afrique  centralp  IVr- 
vu.-en 

I.es  .N.ituraiisles  beiges.  Bruxelles 

Les  Reserves  Naturelles  et  Ornithciloglquco 
de   Belgique.   Bruxelles. 

Soclete  Rnyale  de  Zo<  angle  d'Anvers, 
.Aiivers. 

Totiring  c:ub  de  Belgique.  Bruxelles. 

Universlte  de  Liege,  Liege. 

Verenlging  voor  Natuur-  en  Stendeushoon, 
An  vers. 

BRAZII. 

Centrn  de  Pesquisas  Plore.stais  e  Conserva- 
cao  de  Natureza.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Consell  Porestier  federal,  Rio  de   Janeiro 

Departemento  de  Kngenharia  Mecanica  de 
As;nculture.  Sao  Paulo. 

fondatlon  bresillenne  pour  la  Conserva- 
tion de  la  Nature.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BtJLGAEIA 

Commission  pour  la  Protection  de  la  Na- 
ture de  lAcademie  des  Sciences  de  Bulgarle. 
Sofia. 

CAMBODIA 

Gouvernement  du  Royaume  du  Cambodge. 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Phnom 
Penh. 

CANADA 

Canadian  Audubon  Society,  Toronto. 
Edmonton  Zoological  Society.  Edmonton, 
Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 

Toronto. 

Societe  Canadienne  d'Hlstoire  Naturelle, 
Montreal. 

CEYLON 

Wildlife  Protection  Society  of  Ceylon, 
N-irnuiuikula. 

CHILI 

Con.':ejo  Nacional  de  Protecclon  a  la  Natu- 
raleza.  Santiago. 

CONGO 

Societe  de  Botanique  et  de  Zoologle  Con- 
ge.luises. 


CUBA 

Sociedad  Dasonomlca  de  America  Ttopical 
Habana. 

Sociedad  Cubanna  para  la  Protecclon  y 
Conservaclon  de  la  Naturaleza,  Habana 

CZrCHOSLOVAKIA 

Department  of  State  Conservation  of  Na- 
ture, Praha. 

DENMARK 

Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
Mlnlsterlet     for     kulturelle     anllggender, 
Copenhagen. 

Danmarks  Naturfredningsforenlng.  Copen- 
hagen. 

Naturfrednlngsraadet,  Copenhagen. 

DUTCH    ANTILLES CURACAO 

-Natuurwetenschappelljke  Werkgroep  Wll- 
lemstad. 

riNI.AND 

Finnish  League  for  the  Protection  of  Na- 
ture. Helsinki. 

FRANCE 

Academle  des  Sciences,  Paris. 

Academie  d'Agrlculture 

Association  des  Naturalistes  de  !a  Vallee  du 
Lolng.  Pontainebleau 

Consell  Superleur  de  la  Chasse.  Paris 

Federation  francalse  des  Soctetes  de 
-Sciences  Naturelles  (28  members),  Paris 

Laboratolre   Arago,   Banyuls  s/Mer. 

Llgue  pour  la  Protection  des  Olseaux,  Pari 

Museum  National  dHistoire  Naturelle 
Paris, 

Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Forets  de  FonUlne- 
bleau.  Fontalnebleau 

Societe  Bontanlque  de  Prance.  Paris 

Societe  Natlonale  de  Protection  de  la 
Nature  et  dAccllmatatlon  de  Prance,  Paris 

Touring  Club  de  France.  Paris. 

FRENCH     WEST     INDIES GUADALOUPE 

Societe  d'Hlstoire  Naturelle  des  Antilles 
francalses,  Petit-Bourg 

GERMANY 

Government  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. 

Bundes  Mlnlsterlum  fur  Ernahrung,  Land- 
wlrtschaft  und  Forsten,  Bonn. 

Arbeltsgemelnschaft  Deutscher  Beauftrag- 
ter  fur  Naturschutz,  Bad  Godesberg. 

Bayerlsches  Staatsmlnlsterlum  des  In- 
nern  oberste  Naturschutzbehorde.  Munchen, 

Bund  fur  Naturschutz  In  Bayern,  Mun- 
chen. 

Deutsche       Oartenbau-Geseli.schaft       eV 
Bonn. 

Deutscher  Jagdschutz-Verband,  Bonn 
Deutscher  Naturschutzrlng,  Munchen 
Schutzgemeinschaft  Deutsches  Wild.  Mun- 
chen. 

Verelnlgung     Deutscher     Gewasserschutz 
Bad  Gode8t>erg, 

Verein  Naturschutzpark.  Stuttgart 
Zoologlsche         Gesellschaft.         Frankfurt 
a  Main. 

GHANA 

Ministry  of  Agriculture— Forestrv  Division 
Accra. 

GREECE 

Club  Alpln  hellenlque.  Athenes. 
Societe  hellenlque  pour  la  Protection  de  la 
Nature.  Athenes. 

Touring   Club   hellenlque,   Athens. 

INDU 

Bombay  Natural  HUtory  Society,  Bombay. 
Indian  Board  for  Wild  Life,  New  Delhi. 

INDONXStA 

Botanical  Garden  of  Bogor.  Bogor. 

IRELAND 

National  Trust  for  Ireland,  Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Society   for    the    Protection   of   Nattu-e   In 
Israel,  Tel  Aviv. 


IT  ALT 

Azienda  dl  Stato  per  le  Foreste  Demanlall, 
MlnUtero  dellAgrlcolttira  e  delle  Foreste, 
Rome. 

Commlsslone  Nazlonale  per  la  Protezlone 
della  Natura  del  Conslgllo  Nazlonale  deUe 
Ricerche.  Bologne 

Ente  Parco  Nazlonale  del  Gran  Paradise, 
Torino. 

Laboratorlo  dc  Zoologla  Appllcata  a  la 
Caccla.  Bologne. 

Musee  d'Hlstoire  Naturelle.  Venice 

Pro  Natura.  Unlone  Itallana  per  la  Pro- 
tezlone della  Natura.  Milan. 

Pro  Natura  lUUca,  MUan. 

Rete  Fenelogica  Itallana.  Venice. 

-Societa  Botanlca  Itallana.  Florence. 

Touring  Club  Itallano,  Milan. 

IVORT    COAST 

Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  de  la  Cote 
dIvoire-Mlnlstere  des  Affaires  Economlques 
et  du  Plan,  Abidjan. 

JAPAN 

National  Parks  Association  of  Japan.  Min- 
istry of  Welfare,  Tokyo. 

Nature    Conservation    Society    of    Japan, 

Tokyo. 

KKNTA 

Kenya  Wild  Life  Society.  Nairobi. 

Royal  National  Parks  of  Kenya,  Nairobi. 

UffiANON 

-American    University   of    Beirut.   Beirut. 
Societe  des  Amis  des  Arbres.  Beyrouth. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Gouvernement  du  Grand-Duche  de  Luxem- 
bourg. Ministere  de  I'Ed'icatlon  Natlonale, 
Luxembourg. 

Commission  des  Sites  et  des  Monuments 
Nationaux.  Luxembourg. 

Musee    d'Hlstoire    Naturelle.    Luxembourg 

Societe  des  Naturalistes  Luxembourgeols, 
Luxembourg. 

MADAGASCAR 

Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  Malgache, 
Presldence  de  la  Republique,  Tananarive. 

Federation  du  Scoutlsme  de  Madagascar. 
Tananarive. 

Societe  des  Amis  du  Pare  Botanique,  Tan- 
anarive. 

malata 

Government  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  Kuala 
Ltimpur 

The  Malayan  Nature  Socletv,  Kuala 
Lumpur 

MEXICO 

Associacion  Mexicana  de  Protecclon  a  la 
Naturaleza,  Mexico. 

Institute  Mexlcano  de  Recursos  Naturales 
Renovables.  Mexico. 

MONACO 

Gouvernement  de  la  Princlpaute  de  Mon- 
aco, Service  des  Relations  Exterleures, 
Monaco. 

MOROCCO 

Gouvernement  de  S.M.  le  Roi  du  Maroc, 
Mmistere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS 

Government  of  the  Netherlands.  Ministry 
of  Education.  Arts  and  Sciences,  The  Hague. 

Contact  Commlssle  voor  Natuiu--  en  Land- 
schapbeschermlng,  Amsterdam. 

Konlnklljk  Zk>ologlsch  Genootschap,  Am- 
sterdam. 

Nederlandse  Commlssle  voor  Internationale 
Natuiu-bescherming,  Amsterdam. 

Nederlandse  Natuurhlstorlsche  Verenlging, 
Hoogwoud. 

Nederlandse  Jeugdbon  voor  Natuurstudie, 
Den  Haag. 

Nederlandse  Verenlging  tot  Bescherming 
van  Vogels,  Amsterdam. 

Verenlging  tot  Behoud  van  Natuurmonu- 
menten,  Amsterdam. 


Voorloplge  Natuurbeschermings  raad,  Am- 
sterdam. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

Forest  and  Bird  Protection  Society  of  New 
Zealand.  Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Land.-^forbundet  for  Naturvern  1  Norge, 
Bllndern. 

PERU 

Companla  Admlnistradorla  del  Guano. 
Lima, 

POLAND 

Academie  des  Sciences  de  Pologne  (Polska 
Akademla  Nauk).  Varsovle. 

Association  Botanique  de  Pologne  (Polskie 
Towarzystwo  Botaniczne),  Varsovle. 

Association  Scientlflque  Porestlere  de 
Pologne  (Polskie  Towarzystwo  Lesne), 
Varsovle 

Consell  National  pour  la  Protection  de  la 
Nature  en  Pologne,  Varsovle. 

Institut  Botanique  de  I'Academie  des 
Sciences    ( Instytut  Botanlkl  PAN).  Cracovle, 

Institut  Botanique  de  I'Academie  des 
Sciences  (Instytut  Zoologiczny  PAN), 
Varsovie. 

League  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  in 
Poland,  Varsovie. 

Societe   Zoologlque  de   Pologne.   Wroclaw 

PORTUGAL 

Dlreccao  Geral  do  Servlclos,  Llsboa. 

FEDERATION    OF    RHODESIA    AND    NTABALAND 

Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Salisbury. 

Federal  Department  of  National  Parks. 
Salisbury 

Ministry  of  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
(Natural  Resources  Board),  Lusaka.  North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Natural  Resources  Board,  Salisbury. 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Game  Preservation  and  Hunting  As- 
sociation of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Lusaka. 

RUMANIA 

Commission  pour  la  Protection  de  la  Na- 
ttire,  Academie  des  Sciences  de  la  R.P.R., 
Bucarest, 

SENEGAL 

Institut  Prancals  d'Afrlque  Noire.  Dakar. 

SUDAN 

Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan, 
Ministry  of  Animal  Resources,  Khartovun. 

SWEDEN 

Board  for  Crown  Lands  and  Forests.  Stock- 
holm. 

Nordiska  Museet  et  Skansen,  Stockholm. 

Svenska  Jagareforbundet,  Stockholm. 

Svenska  Naturskyddsforenlngen,  Stock- 
holm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Gouvernement  de  la  Confederation  helve- 
tlque.  Inspection  federale  des  Forets.  Chasse 
et  Peche.  Berne. 

Comlte  Central  du  Club  Alpln  Suisse 
Chur. 

Llgue  Suisse  pour  la  Protection  de  la  Na- 
ture, Bale. 

Societe  helvetique  des  Sciences  Naturelles, 
Academie  des  Sciences,  Zurich. 

-Societe  Romande  pour  I'Etude  et  la  Pro- 
tection des  Olseaux,  Lausanne. 

TANGANTTKA 

Tanganyika  National  Parks,  Arusha, 

THAILAND 

Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Na- 
ture. Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Ministere  de  1  Agriculture.  Direction  Gen- 
erale  des  Forets,  Ankara. 

Societe  Turque  de  Blologle,  Istanbul. 
Societe  Turque  pour  la  Protection   de   la 

Nature,  Ankara, 

UGANDA 

Game  and  Fisheries  Department,  Entebbe. 
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Administration  of  South  West  Africa, 
Windhoek. 

Natal  Parks,  Game  and  Pish  Preservation 
Board,  Pietermarltzburg. 

National  Parks  Board  of  Trustees  of  South 
Africa,  Pretoria. 

Nature  Conservation  Section  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Transvaal,  Pretoria. 

Department  of  Nature  Conservation  of  the 
Provincial  Administration  of  the  Cape,  Cape 
Town. 

Wild  Life  Protection  Society  of  South 
Africa,  Johannesburg. 

UNITED   KINGDOM 

British  Committee  for  International  Na- 
ture Conservation,  London,  including  the 
following: 

Association  of  School  Natural  History  So- 
cieties, British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  British  Ecological  Society, 
British  Mycologlcal  Society,  Devon  Blrd- 
watching  and  Preservation  Society,  Fauna 
Preservation  Society,  Geological  Society  of 
London,  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Trust, 
Llnnean  Society  of  London,  London  Natural 
History  Society,  National  Federation  of 
Young  Farmers  Club.  National  Trust,  Natural 
History  Society  of  Northumberland  Durham 
&  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Norfolk  Natural- 
ists Trust,  Royal  Entomological  Society  of 
London.  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Scot- 
land, Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature 
Reserves,  West  Wales  Field  Society,  York- 
shire Naturalists'  Trust,  Zoological  Society 
of  London. 

British  section  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  Bird  Preservation: 

British  Institute  for  Ornithologists,  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  British 
Ornithologists'  Union,  Scottish  Ornitholo- 
gists Club,  Ulster  Game  and  Wildfowl  Pres- 
ervation Society.  Welsh  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  Wildfowl  Trust.  Br;ti.'=h 
Museum  (Natural  History).  London,  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  London. 

trNTrrD  states 

American  Committee  for  International 
Wild  Life  Protection,  New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Hlstorv  New 
York.  N.Y. 

American  Nature  Association,  Washington 
DC. 

American  Ornithologists'  Union,  Toledo 
Ohio 

The  American  Society  of  Mammaloglsts. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Atlantic  Foundation,  Washington,  DC. 

Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  New  York,  NY. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

Chicago  Zoological  Society,  Brookfleld,  111. 

Conservation  Associates,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

The  Conservation  Foundation,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife,  Washington,  D.C. 
The   Desert   Protective    Council,   Banning, 

Calif. 

Foresta  Institute  for  Ocean  and  Mountain 
Studies.  Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America,  New  York 
NY. 

Iowa  State  Conservation  Commission,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 

The  Mountaineers,  Seattle.  Wash. 

National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers, 
Ann  .Arbor,  Mich. 

The  National  Audubon  Society,  New  York 
NY.  J  . 

National  Parks  Association,  Washineton 
DC. 

National    Research    Council.    Wa.shlngton, 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington, 

Natural  Resources  Council  of  America 
Wa-shington,  DC. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  Washington,  D.C. 


New  York  Zoological  Socletv,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Soil  Conservation  Society.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Southern  Illinois  Universltv,  Carbondale 
111. 

Wilderness  Society.  WashlngtiTn,  DC. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Wildlife  Society,  Washington.  DC. 

Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

URrCUAY 

Comlslon  Naclonal  Protectora  de  la  Fauna 
Indigena,  Montevideo 

r.s.-s.R. 

Commission  pour  la  Protection  de  la  Nature 
de  TAcademie  des  Sciences  de  rURSS, 
Moscou. 

Societe  de  la  Protection  de  la  Nature 
de   la   Republique   de  Russie,   Moscow. 

VENEZUELA 

Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  du  Vene- 
zuela, Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 
Caracas. 

Laboratorio  de  Agua.'?.  Instituto  Nacional 
de  Obras  Sanltarlas.  Caraca.s. 

Socledad  Venezolana  de  Clenclas  Naturales, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM 

Gouvernement  du  Vietnam,  Ministere  des 
affaires  etrangeres,  Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Association  des  Conservateurs  des  Monu- 
ments, Historlques  de  Yougoslavle — Seclluu 
de  la  Protection  de  la  Nature,  Geograd. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Commission  Internationale  pour  la  Pro- 
tection des  Regions  Alpines.  Geneve. 

Commission  des  Reserves  Naturelles  (CNR) 
du  Grcupement  Europeen  des  Ardennes  et 
de  I'Eifel,  Bruxelles. 

International  Committee  for  Bird  Preser- 
vation, London. 

International  Youth  Federation  for  the 
Study  and  Conservation  of  Nature.  Amster- 
dam. 

Standing  Committee  on  Pacific  Conserva- 
tion, Wellington. 

Union  Internationale  des  Dlrecteurs  de 
Jardins  Z<Jologlqucs.  Anvers. 

TUNI.SIA 

Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  de  Tu- 
nlsle  Mlnistre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  T-uV-s 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  among 
the  organizations  in  the  United  States 
which  are  membcr.s  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
are  such  scientific  organizations  as  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  American  Nature  Association,  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  America,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  Wildlife  Society, 
and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

More  than  30  U.S.  con.'^ervation  and 
scientific  societies  are  members  of  the 
international  organization.  When  the 
bill  was  considered  by  the  committee,  it 
wa.s  .suggested  that  in  order  to  have  the 
U.S.  Government  cooperate  with  the  In- 
ternational Conference  and  provide  for 
assistance  to  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Park.s,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  authorized  to  match  up  to 
$100,000  of  a  $200,000  budtrct.  Subse- 
quently, the  sponsors  of  the  conference 
suggested  that  the  budget  could  be  re- 
duced from  $200,000  to  $148,000.  The 
reports  on  the  bill  from  various  organ- 
izations suggested  that  the  Government 


appropriate  $74,000.  However,  in  con- 
sidering the  bill  and  in  discussing  some 
of  the  items  suggested  in  the  budget 
which  appear  on  page  5  of  the  report, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  spon.soring 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Wild- 
life Society,  and  others,  should  assume 
the  cost  of  the  Secretariat,  for  instance, 
and  also  as.sume  some  of  the  costs  of 
travel,  including  foreign  travel,  in  order 
to  promote  attendance  at  the  Confer- 
ence. 

However,  because  this  will  be  an  inter- 
national conference,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  the  host  nation,  it  was  felt 
by  the  committee  that  such  items  as  con- 
tractual .services  for  translating  ma- 
chines, the  publication  of  proceedings, 
and  printing  and  duplicating  at  the  Con- 
ference, should  be  sponsored  and  taken 
care  of  by  the  P'ederal  Government. 

An  important  part  of  this  item  will  be 
tlie  National  Park  Service  exhibit,  which 
will  cost  $20,000.  The  Conference  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  Century 
of  Progress  exhibit  in  Seattle. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  have  al- 
ready rai.sed  almost  $100,000.  They  hav  > 
established  the  Secretariat  and  have 
gone  ahead  with  their  part  of  the  work. 
So  the  initial  groundwork  has  been  laid, 
and  the  Conference  will  be  held. 

In  order  to  enable  the  United  State.s 
Uj  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  an  i 
to  demonstrate  our  national  parks  ex- 
hibit at  the  Conference,  the  committer 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  participate  up  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  the  United 
States,  and  a  recognition  of  our  leader- 
ship in  the  conservation  of  natuial  re- 
.sources  and  the  development  of  national 
park.s.  to  have  the  Conference  held  in 
this  country.  I  take  special  pride  in  tlie 
fact  that  my  State,  in  which  is  located 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  also  the 
Watrrton  International  Peace  Park,  will 
be  one  of  the  places  to  be  visited  on  the 
journey.  The  150  foreign  delegates  will 
bi'  able  to  .«:ee  how  the  State  of  Montana 
participates  with  the  .soverelp;n  nation  of 
Canada  in  the  development  of  the  great 
ra:k  at  Glacinr  and  the  Waterton  In- 
t.  rnational  Peace  Park. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  international  organization,  becaasp 
it  is  believed  that  under  our  concept  of 
sovereignty  our  Government  should  only 
become  a  member  of  orranizations  to 
which  sovereign  states  belong.  Not  only 
do  sovereir;n  nations  belong  to  the  Con- 
ference on  National  Parks,  but  inde- 
pendent and  private  organizations  be- 
long, as  well.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  has  participated  in  their  activi- 
ties by  .sending  our  representatives  or 
delegates  to  conferences  throughout  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  felt  that  the 
United  States  .should  cooperate  in  this 
venture,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  do  his  best  to  make  the 
Fir.st  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  a  success. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  United 
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States  is  not  a  member  of  this  orga- 
nization? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawtre.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  proposed 
appropriation  is  to  pay  for  the  attend- 
ance expenses  of  some  o'  the  interna- 
tional members  who  will  come  to  the 
Conference? 

Mr  METCALF.  No  As  originally 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  and  the  members  of  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks,  the  bill  provided  that  the  United 
States  would  match  expenses  with  them. 
But  upon  consideration,  the  committee 
reduced  the  appropriation  from  $100,000 
to  $74,000,  and  now  to  $50,000.  the  rea- 
.son  being  that  it  was  felt  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  nonmember  of  the  group, 
should  not  participate  in  the  payment  of 
the  expenses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
do  I  correctly  under.stand  that  no  part 
of  the  appropriation  will  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  trpnsportation  ex- 
penses of  anyone  otlier  than  a  Govern- 
ment employee? 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  understand, 
there  will  be  no  payment  of  salaries.  It 
is  pioposed  to  have  the  Government 
pay  the  special  fees  for  interpreters,  for 
example ;  to  pay  for  the  contractual  serv- 
ice for  the  employment  of  interpreters 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
Also,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  for  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  and,  consequently,  the  sal- 
aries of  the  personnel  who  operate  the 
cnnting  and  the  duplicating  apparatus 
at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Does 
tlie  Senator  have  a  breakdown,  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  Record,  of  how  the 
$50,000  is  proposed  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  METCALF  Yes:  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  page  5  of  the  report 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  page 
5.  the  total  amount  shown  as  proposed  to 
be  expended  is  $148,000;  the  bill  men- 
tions $50,000. 

Mr.  METCALF     Tliat  is  correct. 
Printing,  duplicating,  and  distributing 
Conference  documents.  $11,000. 

Contractual  .services,  including  trans- 
lations, $5,000 

Publication  of  proceedings,  $10,000 
Simultaneous     interpretation     equip- 
ment. $4,500. 

The  cost  of  the  National  Park  Service 
exhibit— our  own  exhibit— $20,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  to- 
tal amount,  as  I  figure  it,  is  $50,500. 
How  does  the  Senator  arrive  at  $50,000'' 
Mr.  METCALF.  $11,000.  $5,000,  $10 - 
000.  $4,500.  and  $20,000  total  $50,500. 
The  committee  rounded  the  figure  to 
$50,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  those  items  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  total  expense  which 
the  Government  will  be  required  to  pay 
under  the  proposal? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  The 
other  organization  has  now  raised 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  sei-vices  of 
the  secretariat,  domestic  travel,  foreign 
travel  to  promote  attendance,  and  .so 
forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why 
should  the  U.S.  Government  pay  all  tho.se 


particular  expenses  for  an  organization 
of  which  our  Government  is  not  a 
member? 

Mr  METCALF.  The  United  States 
has  participated  at  all  times  in  the  con- 
ferences of  this  organization.  The 
United  States  would  be  a  member  of  the 
organization  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  set  forth  in  the  report,  not  to  be- 
come a  member  of  an  organization  which 
has  as  its  members  both  private  organi- 
zations and  sovereign  states.  But  I  have 
constantly  and  consistently  participated, 
and  we  have  built  this  up.  Conferences 
have  been  held  at  Sierra  Leone  and  oth- 
er places:  I  have  a  list  of  half  a  dozen 
conferences  which  have  been  held. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that.  Since  we  are  not  a  mem- 
ber, why  should  we  have  to  pay  all  the 
•'xpen.ses'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  Because  we  are  the 
ho.st  nation.  There  are  many  difficul- 
ties of  transportation  and  of  language 
which  the  other  nations  confront  when 
the  meeting  is  held  in  our  country;  and 
we  feel  that  as  the  host  Nation,  we  should 
take  care  of  the  expenses  of  the  Confer- 
ence Whoever  is  the  host  nation  for 
the  next  one  will  be  expected  to  take  care 
ol  the  exE>er;ses  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
a  rea.sonable  explanation  if  that  is  the 
usual  custom. 

I  understand  that  there  have  been  four 
or  fivt  conferences— — 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  have  been 
four  or  five  conferences  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Na- 
ture and  Natural  Resources,  but  this  is 
to  be  the  First  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Where 
were  the  other  conferences  held;  and 
did  the  host  countries  assume  all  the 
expenses  just  as  it  is  proposed  that  our 
country  now  do? 

Mr  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  We 
had  no  expenses  in  the  previous  confer- 
ences of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources.  The  host  nations  at  those  con- 
ferences took  care  of  those  expenses. 

But  this  is  to  be  a  much  larger  con- 
ference than  those,  because  this  will  be 
the  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks;  and  representatives  of  various  in- 
dependent, private  organizations,  such 
as  wildlife  organizations,  are  coming 
from  their  own  countries,  as  the  dele- 
gates from  those  sovereign  states. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
all  very  fine. 

At  the  previous  conferences  was  an 
asse.ssment  for  these  comparable  chai-ges 
made  against  the  organizations  attend- 
ing, or  did  the  country  in  which  the  con- 
ference was  held  pay  the  costs  in  their 
entirety,  as  the  host  country? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks  which  will  be  partici- 
pated in  by  these  unofficial  organiza- 
tions. This  is  to  be  the  first  interna- 
tional conference  of  this  sort.  So  no 
nation  could  previously  have  partici- 
pated as  a  host  nation.  We  are  the  host 
nation  in  this  first  Conference;  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  in  recognition  of  our 
leadership  that  we  have  been  cho-sen  as 


the  one  to  sponsor  this  first  Interna- 
tional Conference. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  a  part  of  the  UNESCO  orgam- 
zations.  and  the  other  conferences  have 
been  conferences  of  delegates  from  the 
various  member  states — 70  or  80  of 
them — rather  than  the  300  whom  we  an- 
ticipate to  attend  this  Conference.  I 
cannot  state  whether  the  others  were 
paid  for  by  assessments  on  UNESCO,  or 
just  how  they  were  paid.  But  the  United 
States  has  never  participated  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  holding  such  a 
conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
may  be  true.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  establish  the  precedent  of  paying 
all  the  expenses  of  holding  one  of  these 
conferences — particularly  when  we  are 
not  a  member  and  when  the  Confer- 
ence includes  private  organizations — un- 
less that  is  the  custom  when  the  confer- 
ences are  held  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  paying,  as  the  host 
nation,  the  special  costs  to  be  incurred 
because  it  is  an  international  conference 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  will 
the  costs  be  assumed  by  the  respective 
countries  in  which  the  future  confer- 
ences are  to  be  held,  wherever  thev  are 
held? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  hope  that  the 
next  host  nation  would  follow  the  prece- 
dent which  is  being  established  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  for  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks  it 
would  participate  in  taking  care  of  the 
housekeeping  expenses  arising  as  the  re- 
sult of  holding  the  Conference 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
would  the  other  expenses  be?  In  the  bill 
I  notice  that  the  first  figure  suggested 
was  $200,000,  and  now  it  would  be 
changed  to  $50,000;  but  on  page  5  of  the 
committee  report  the  total  is  $148,000. 
Let  me  ask.  Who  is  jockejring  around  the 
figures?  If  $50,000  is  adequate  in  order 
to  do  the  job  as  a  proper  host  country, 
where  did  the  other  figures  come  from? 
The  continual  changing  of  the  figures 
for  the  same  conference  puzzles  me. 
Have  they  simply  been  pulled  out  of  thin 
air? 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  has  not  been 
any  jockeying  around  of  the  figures  or 
pulling  them  out  of  thin  air.  The  first 
estimate  was  $200,000;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  host  nation,  would  assume 
half  of  the  burden.  But  then  the  budget 
was  cut,  in  a  supplemental  letter,  to 
$148,000;  and  those  are  the  items  to 
which  I  referred,  which  appear  on  page 
5  of  the  report,  in  the  table  from  which 
I  read. 

Then  a  steering  committee  was  estab- 
lished, under  Harold  J.  Coolidge  and 
C.  R.  Outermuth,  who  are  representa- 
tives of  wildlife,  conservation,  and 
natural  resources  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  from  these  33  scien- 
tific, conservation,  and  natural  resources 
organizations,  whose  names  I  have 
stated  for  the  Record,  they  have  raised 
the  balance  of  the  money — a  little  over 
$100,000 — that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  the  .secretariat  and  to  lay  the 
plans  for  the  Conference  and   to   keep 
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this  thing  underway.  That  has  been 
done  by  private  contributions  to  those 
private  organizations.  So  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing,  they  said  that  instead  of 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a  $70,000 
contribution  or  an  even  larger  one,  from 
the  Federal  Government,  they  would  be 
able  to  get  along  with  $50,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  em- 
phasize that  if  this  were  to  be  a  bona 
fide  international  conference  of  which  we 
were  a  member,  we  would  pay  our  pro- 
portionate part.  But  I  notice  in  the 
original  proposal  the  inclusion  of  per 
diem  expenses  of  employees,  some  of 
whom  may  not  be  employees  in  this 
country.  This  Conference  seems  to  have 
the  appearance,  instead  of  being  a  con- 
ference to  promote  worldwide  interest 
in  national  parks,  of  being  an  inter- 
national junket  for  which  we  would  pick 
up  the  tab. 

I  am  sufficiently  skeptical  about  it  so 
that  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware  that  none  of  the  money 
contributed  by  the  United  States  will  go 
for  travel  or  for  salaries  of  the  sec- 
retariat or  for  the  salaries  or  wages  of 
such  persons,  other  than  the  ordinary 
translators  and  assistants  who  will  be  at 
Seattle.  The  others,  to  whom  the  Sen- 
ator from  E>elaware  has  referred,  have 
now  been  cut  out,  and  those  expenses 
will  be  raised  by  private  contributions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
should  be  done. 

Of  course,  there  may  not  be  too  much 
difference  insofar  as  the  part  paid  by  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  between  the 
original  budget  and  the  budget  as  it  will 
finally  stand. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  $70,000  has  al- 
ready been  raised;  and  before  the  year 
is  over,  these  private  organizations  will 
raise  the  rest  of  the  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  debate  the  matter 
further.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
more  evidence  than  we  have  now  It 
seems  that  this  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  the  UnlUjd  States  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  an  organization  of  which  it  Is 
not  a  member;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  in  the  future  the  other  host 
countries  would  pay  similar  expenses, 

I  think  we  should  pay  our  share  of  the 
expenses  of  any  organization  of  which 
we  are  a  member,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  play  Santa  Claus  in  regard  to  the 
expenses  of  an  organization  of  which 
we  are  not  a  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  which,  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2164)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1963 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1450,  H.R. 
10802. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  10802  i 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  endir.g  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  purpcscs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreein.c;  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'NO  WIN"  CRITICISM  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  SENATORS  WHO 
OPPOSE  AID  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  Under  Secretary  George  Ball 
criticized  the  policy  of  those  of  u.s  who 
voted  against  aid  to  Communi.';t  coun- 
tries as  "no  win."  I  think  that  this 
statement  by  Mr.  Ball  is  an  inaccurate 
and  untrue  invective  and  unworthy 
cither  of  Mr.  Ball  or  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  in  the  past  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  properly  refrained  from  using 
this  kind  of  false  charge  in  .spite  of  con- 
siderable provocation.  I  know  the  State 
Department  has  been  attacked,  and  I  de- 
plore the  kind  of  attacks  It  ha-s  suffered. 
However,  attacks  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  not  new,  and  I  think  those  who 
expect  appointments  to  the  State  De- 
partment expect  to  be  roundly  dc- 
noimced,  especially  by  extremists  in  our 
country. 

The  situation  in  the  State  Department 
reminds  me  of  an  old  French  proverb: 
"Le  bete  est  mal.  On  I'attaquc  il  se  de- 
fend." 

In  other  words,  the  animal  is  wicked; 
you  attack  him  and  he  defends  himself. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  this 
position.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
State  Department  has  every  right  to  de- 
fend itself,  and  should  defend  itself 
vigorously,  forthrightly,  and  aggres.sive- 
ly;  but  honestly  and  accurately,  in  this 
case  Mr.  Ball  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  descending  to  this  level. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
Senators  who  voted  against  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries  have  never  criticized 
the  State  Department's  motivations  and 
have  never  characterized  the  State  De- 
partment's policy  under  any  administra- 
tion as  "no  win." 

I  am  sure  most  Senators  who  voted 
with  me  against  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries share  my  admiration  for  the  fine 
job  which  Secretary  of  State  Ru.sk.  Mr. 
Ball,  and  other  State  Department  offi- 
cials are  doing  in  the  cold  war. 


In   fact,   this  Senator  was  proud  to 

ri.se  in  defense  of  the  State  Department's 
l)o!icy  In  the  United  Nations  at  a  time 
when  it  was  under  attack  by  some  lead- 
ers of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Of  course  the  State  Department  wants 
to  win.  Simply  because  a  few  Senators 
and  a  few  other  persons  have  made  an 
improper  charge  of  "no  win"  against  the 
Stato  Department  is  no  excuse  for  at- 
tacking other  Senators  who  largely  sup- 
l)ort  the   State  Department's  position. 

Secretary  Ball  has  made  far  too  much 
over  minor  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  amount  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment is  but  a  fraction  of  the  total 
amount  involved  in  the  bill.  The  major 
authorizations  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
would  have  remained  intact  even  if  the 
amount  sought  to  be  stricken  had  been 
carried  out  in  full. 

The  foreit-n  aid  bill  is  burden.some.  but 
it  is  a  vital  cornerstone  of  U.S.  defense. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  a  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  the  right  to  make 
chances  or  corrections  in  accordance 
with  his  own  judgment.  The  State  De- 
partment is  made  up  of  men  who  are 
wi.se  and  able,  but  thev  are  not  infalli- 
ble. 

Senators  who  rise  to  speak  against  any 
propo.sal  to  give  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries do  so  because  they  think  It  Is  neces- 
.sary  to  win  victory  for  the  free  world. 
I  re.sent  the  condemnation  of  my  rela- 
tively minor  difference  with  the  State 
Department  as  a  "no  win  '  policy.  Those 
Sonaiors  who  voted  against  aid  for  Com- 
munist countries  want  to  win  as  much 
as  the  State  Department  does.  This 
namn  callint;  among  those  who  share 
precisely  the  same  objective — to  win 
over  communLsm — should  stop  at  once. 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  PROPOSED  TAX 
CUTS? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  ycs- 
frrd.'iy  in  his  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  momentous  statement  on 
what  is  Kolng  to  happen  in  the  way  of 
tax  cuts  or  at  least  what  is  going  to  bo 
recommended  by  the  administration  for 
lax  cut;;. 

As  was  stated  by  one  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  if  the  Presi- 
dent recommend.s  a  tax  cut.  It  Is  likely 
to  go  through  the  Congress  like  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  There  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  much  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's recommended  tax  cut,  because  it 
always  has  great  appeal  to  the  American 
electorate  and  to  the  taxpayer,  and  with 
reason. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  given  us  6  or  7  months'  notice,  at 
Ica-t.  before  this  recommendation,  I 
think  wc  should  take  advantage  of  it  to 
consider  the  wi.sdom  of  reducing  taxes, 
and  the  wi.sdom  particularly  of  announc- 
in£i  a  reduction  in  taxes  7  or  8  months 
before  Congress  could  begin  to  act  on  it, 
and  perhap.s  almost  a  year  before  Con- 
gress could  complete  its  deliberations  in 
committee. 

Pit^.;,[DLNTI.^L    tax    cut    RECOMMENDATIONS    AND 
ACTIONS 

It  i.s  interesting  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  press  conference  an- 
nouncement, before  he  answered  ques- 
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tions,  he  also  said  the  administration 
has  recommended  already  "a  $1 300 
million  tax  credit  of  8  percent  on  new 
investment  ;n  machinery  and  equipment 
which  win  Increase  the  tj-pical  rate  of 
potential  profits  on  modern  plant  expan- 
sion in  this  country." 

In  other  v.ords  the  administration  had 
previously  recommended  a  $1.3  billion 
lax  cut. 

He  did  say  that  tax  cut  which  is  now 
before  the  ]=Mnance  Committee  and  has 
passed  the  Hou.se  also  contains  some 
balancing,  revenue-raising  measures 

In  the  se.x)nd  place,  he  said  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  administration  is  right 
now  engaged  in  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  guideline  on  the  economic  life 
of  depreciable  asset".  He  pointed  out 
that  this  is  going  to  cut  revenues  another 
$1  billion.  This  will  be  a  tax  cut  by 
adrainisti-ati  ve  action  of  another  $1  bil- 
lion with  no  balancing  revenues.    None 

Even  if  w.-  a.ssume  the  tax  bill  does 
get  out  of  the  Finance  Committee  with 
the  withholding  provisions  intact — which 
is  exceedingly  questionable — and  even  if 
we  assume  the  revenue-raising  features 

will    balance    the    revenue    reductions 

which  I  think  i.-;  even  moie  question- 
able—we arc  still  faced  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  President  .said  the 
administration  is  rntrajred  in  reducin" 
revenues  $1  billion. 

In  the  third  place,  thr  President  dis- 
cassed  a  further  tax  cut  propo.sal  He 
said: 
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I  havr  askpd  the  ConRrcss  to  provide  sti.nd- 
by  tax  reduction  i.iiihorltr  to  make  certain. 
M  recommended  by  the  eminent  Comml.i- 
slon  on  Money  and  Credit  that  thl.s  tool 
could  be  uaed  instm  tly 

Not  a  di.soietionai-y  tax  power  to 
raise  or  reduce  taxfs  as  the  Money  and 
Credit  Commi.ssion  recommended  it.  but 
exclusively  a  tax  reduction  on  the  basis 
of  PreaidentUl  Initiative.  This  could 
amount  to  $5  billion  more. 

Then  the  P-e.sident  wtnt  on  ♦o  jsay: 

I've  nnJced  tl:r  C<  nfjrrnt,  to  repeal  the  10- 
f)errent  tran»p<  rtntir.n  f.ix  on  trntn  .ind  bus 
traTel,  re«ti)ttnir  In  a  tax  luivinK  "f  *»0  nil!- 
Hon  a  year  unc  to  reduce  It  to  5  j)erccnt  on 
Birllnea. 


It  Is  in  this 
we  should  pu 
cut  proposal  w 

A  comprchcn 
no  way  o\erl;tp 
loopholc-cloyliH 
be  offered  for  . 
malting  effecti\ 
year  an  across 
feoiiiil  and  corp 
will  not  be  wh 
In  other  words 


total  tax  cut  context  that 
t  the  President's  new  tax 
hen  he  .said: 

-ive  t;ix  rcf(jrm  bii:    wlUch  In 

the  pending  tax  credit  and 

bill  offered  a  year  ago.  will 

ictlon   by  the  next   Congress. 

e    as   of   January   7   of    next 

the-board   reduction   in   per- 

■r.a.e  nicomc  tax  rates  which 

oily   Oilset  by  other  reforn^.s. 

a  net  tax  reductio!:. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    DIDCLT    ALRI  ADY    BADI  V    OL  T   OF 
BALANCE 

The  fact  i.s  that  the  administrative 
budget— and  I  want  to  discuss  that  sub- 
ject in  a  moment— which  is  the  budget 
by  which  most  of  us  judge  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Gtjvernment,  is  not  Roing  to 
be  balanced  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is 
goinc  to  be  unbalanced  by  a  total  of  $7 
billion  or  more 

The  administration  had  hoped  that 
the  admini.slraLive  budget  would  be  in 
balance  in  196:}.  It  now  appears  certain 
it  will  not  be  m  balance.     Even  if  the 


recommendations  of  the  President  for 
tax  reductions  to  take  place  in  fiscal  year 
1963  are  not  adopted,  still,  in  view  of 
business  conditions,  the  prospects  are 
very  great  that  there  will  be  a  deficit 
in  1963,  and  a  big  one.  It  is  almost  a 
certainty. 

BUSINESS    CONDITIONS    STILL    GOOD 

At  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the 
stock  market,  business  conditions  are  not 
bad.  Business  conditions  are  excellent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, which  is  still  a  very  serious 
and  nagging  problem. 

Economic  indicators  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  show  that  between 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1962  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct increased  by  $40  billion.  That  is  an 
extremely  large  dollar  increase,  probablv 
the  greatest  in  history  except  in  time  oV 
war.  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest  per- 
centage increases  ever  achieved.  It  is 
not  a  3-percent  increase  or  a  4-percent 
increase,  which  has  been  customarj'.  but 
an  8-percent  increase. 

In  addition,  we  now  face  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  conditions  improving 
perhaps  even  more.  May— the  month 
just  ended— was  the  best  May  this  coun- 
try has  had  for  automobile  sales  since 
1955.  New  housing  starts  are  picking 
up  shaiply.  Business  conditions  look 
very  good  on  virtually  all  front?. 

Unemployment  is  still  a  serious  prob- 
lem, but  the  rate  of  unemployment  is 
dropping.  The  administraUon  set  as  a 
goal  a  4-percent  rate  of  unemployment. 
This  was  a  year  ago,  when  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  7  percent.  We  have 
now  reached  the  halfway  point  of  that 
goal.  There  has  been  no  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  the  drop  In 
the  rate  of  unemployment  has  been 
fairly  steady.  It  Is  now  5.4  percent,  sea- 
sonally adjusted. 

wow  CXPAN.MONART  PHASE  Or  CYCLE 

Mr.  President,  all  these  statistics  sug- 
gest that  we  are  in  the  expanslonaiy 
phase  of  the  business  cycle.  The  Presi- 
dent has  justified  his  position  by  saying 
that  It  seems  the  tax  system  we  now 
have  retards  our  advance  out  of  re- 
cessions, and  therefore  he  is  going  to  rec- 
ommend a  tax  cut,  so  that  our  economy 
can  move  more  rapidly  out  of  recessions. 

I  ask  the  question,  Mr.  President:  If 
we  are  to  reduce  taxes  and  to  run  a 
deliberate  deficit,  an  even  bigger  deficit 
than  we  know  we  shall  have  anjTvay,  in 
a  time  when  the  economy  is  moving  out 
of  a  recession,  when  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding and  the  business  cycle  is  on  the 
way  up,  what  will  we  be  able  to  do  when 
the  business  cycle  is  on  tlie  way  down? 
Tlie  only  time  we  can  expect  to  run  a 
surplus,  the  only  time  we  can  expect  to 
balance  the  budget,  tlie  only  time  we 
can  think  of  reducing  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt  is  in  the  expansionai-y  pe- 
riod of  the  business  cycle.  If  we  do  not 
do  it  in  the  period  of  expansion,  we 
shall  never  do  it. 

PERMANE.NT  PULIC  Y  OF  DEI  II.-TT  FINANCI.NG 


and  the  President — will  face  this  serious 
problem  of  whether  our  country  is  to  be 
committed  to  a  permanent  policy  of 
deficit  financing,  to  a  permanent  policy 
of  unbalancing  the  budget,  to  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  expandii:ig  the  national 
debt,  to  a  permanent  policy  of  increasing 
the  interest  burden,  the  service  charge, 
on  the  American  people. 

The  fact  is  that  Uie  second  largest 
burden  on  the  American  people  today  is 
the  burden  of  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Today  that  burden  is  more 
than  $9  billion  a  year.  The  only  cost 
of  the  Grovernment  which  is  larger  is  the 
cost  for  defense.  On  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  policy  pioposed,  we  can  expect 
the  national  debt  burden  to  be  even 
greater  in  the  future. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  not  feel  it  must  \e\y 
so  completely  for  the  solution  of  Amer- 
ica s  economic  problems  on  fiscal  policy. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  not  Uie  only  policy 
which  Ls  available.  Other  policies  are 
available.  I  sl^ould  like  to  touch  on  those 
in  a  minute. 


Therefore.  I  speak  this  afternoon  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  I  hope 
that  the  very  able  people  in  our  admin- 
istration— those  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 


ADMINISTRATIVE    BUDCrr    LNADEQUACIES 

Before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  the  administration  has  ver>-  prop- 
erly called  attention  to  one  fact.    I  think 
we  owe  a  great  debt  to  Walter  Heller. 
for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  emphasizing  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  the  significance  of 
our  use  cf  the  kind  of  budget  we  use  as 
an  index  of  the  Government  contribution 
to  our  economic  system.    The  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  is  perhaps  tlie  only 
country   In   the   world   which   uses   the 
kind  of  budgetkeeplng  system  it   uses. 
We  are  used  to  It.    It  is  very  handy  for 
some  purposes.    It  does  measure  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  national  debt  is  to 
increase  In  the  future,  but  It   has  Its 
shortcomings  because,  of  course,  it  leaves 
out  of  account  a  number  of  extremeb' 
Important  Government  funds  which  also 
seriously  affect  tiie  economy.     It  leave.s 
out  of  account,  for  example,  the  vast 
social  security  fund  and  the  big  unem- 
ployment compensation  fund.    It  leaves 
out  of  account  many  meaisurcs  which 
have  a  very  great  and  Important  part  to 
play  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  what  economists  usually 
do.  when  they  ti-y  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
the  budget.  Is  to  say  that  a  nation  should 
run  a  deficit  when  It  has  a  heavy  unem- 
ployment and  when  business  conditions 
are  bad,  because  then  tlie  Government 
buys  more,  therefore  spending  more  than 
it  raises  in   taxes,  and  this  stimulates 
the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  us.  both 

policymakers   and   newspapermen and 

viituaUy  ineryone  else — are  always  talk- 
ing about  the  administrative  budget. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  does  measure  certain  sepmer.ts 
of  the  ecoQomj'. 

VALUE    OF    NEW    BXJOCETARY    APPROACH 

The  nauional  income  and  product  ac- 
counts shi^w  a  different  picture.  Under 
this  type  of  budget,  for  example,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  instead  of  having  a  $7 
billion  deficit — and  I  refer  to  the  com- 
prehensive budget— we  would  have  only 
a  ha!f-billion-dollar  deficit. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1963,  on  the  assump- 
tions which  were  made  at  the  beginni:ig 
of  this  year,  we  would  run  a  $4.4  billjon 
surpliis  under  the  national  income  and 
products  account  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  figures  are 
significant  and  important,  and  we  should 
pay  attention  to  them.  We  should  un- 
derstand the  relationship  they  bear  to 
the  whole  economy.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  fooled  into 
feeling  that  because  there  may  be  a  sur- 
plus in  the  national  income  and  products 
accounts  we  will  have  any  less  of  a  bur- 
den of  national  debt. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
should  adopt  some  of  the  most  recent 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  if  business  conditions  do  not 
improve,  as  some  outstanding  optimists 
have  predicted  they  would,  even  using 
the  national  income  and  products  ac- 
count budget — the  budget  that  those 
who  favor  a  tax  cut  and  favor  Govern- 
ment spending  would  use — we  would  run 
a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  we  would 
have  a  bigger  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1962 
than  was  expected  when  the  accounts 
were  originally  calculated. 

EUROPEAN    CAPITAL    BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  confronted 
with  one  other  type  of  budget.  That  is 
the  European  type  of  capital  budget. 
There  is  great  merit  to  that  type  of 
budget.  I  think  we  should  try  to  keep 
all  of  these  budgets  in  mind  as  tools  of 
economic  analysis. 

The  capital  budget  allows  for  the  fact 
that  important  Government  expendi- 
tures are  capital  expenditures  or  capital 
investments.  No  corporation  and  no 
business  fails  to  discriminate  between  its 
capital  investments  on  the  one  hand  and 
its  current  expenditures  on  the  other,  but 
the  Federal  Government  does  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Federal  Government 
shows  the  kinds  of  deficits  it  shows. 

If  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
Eiu-opean  type  of  capital  budget,  of 
course  this  would  even  more  greatly  im- 
prove our  apparent  fiscal  position. 

Estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  show  that  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
under  this  capital  type  of  budget,  the 
United  States  had  not  a  deficit  but  a  sur- 
plus of  $4.3  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1962 
instead  of  a  deficit  of  $7  billion  the 
United  States  would  have  a  surplus  of 
$2  billion. 

In  the  year  to  come,  fiscal  year  1963, 
instead  of  the  kind  of  deficit  which  vir- 
tually everyone  is  now  predicting— I 
I  think  even  the  top  administrative  of- 
ficials concede  the  United  States  will 
have  a  deficit  in  the  administrative 
budget— if  we  should  use  the  European 
type  of  capital  budget,  the  United  States 
could  expect  to  have  a  surplus  of  $9  3 
billion— $9.3  billion. 

Of  course,  this  capital  budget  would 
not  measure  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt,  which  the  administrative  budget 
does  measure.  It  would  not  measure  the 
impact  on  the  economy,  which  the  in- 
come and  product  accounts  budget 
would  measure.  It  would  measure,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  current  Government 
spending  as  contrasted  with  income,  and 
it  would  set  aside  the  Government  ex- 


penditures which  iio  inLo  a.ssets  or  cap- 
ital investments. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  wi.^h  to  make 
before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  that  even  if  we  accept  the 
European  type  of  capital  budset.  which 
is  very  far  away  from  our  administra- 
tive budget,  and  which  would  put  the 
best  possible  picture  on  our  fiscal  posi- 
tion. I  think  there  is  every  possible  pro.s- 
pect  that  in  1963,  although  we  are  in 
an  expansionary  phase  of  the  business 
cycle,  and  although  we  should  be  show- 
ing a  surplus  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
show  it,  even  under  the  European  type 
of  capital  budget  we  will  be  showing  a 
deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor,  and  I  ask  that  his  remarks  follow 
mine  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Hruska  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  the  Record,  i 

MAY    RUN    DEEICIT    IN     1863     WITH    ANY    TYPE    OF 
BXnjGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  tried  to  point  out.  whether  we 
adopt  the  administrative  budget  which 
we  now  use,  the  products  account  budget, 
or  even  the  European  type  capital 
budget,  the  fact  is  that  in  this  expan- 
sionary phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
when  we  have  a  growth  in  the  national 
product  of  8  percent— $40  billion— when 
bellwether  industries  like  automobile 
sales  and  home  sales  are  building  up, 
we  still  seem  to  be  moving  into  a  time 
when  we  shall  be  running  a  deficit,  or 
we  shall  be  close  to  running  a  deficit,  ac- 
cording to  any  kind  of  measurement. 

For  that  reason  I  welcome  the  very 
thoughtful,  well-balanced  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  It  is  an  editorial  that  dis- 
cusses the  prospects  of  tax  reform  in  an 
extremely  objective  way  and.  I  think,  a 
very  competent  way.  I  wish  to  read 
from  part  of  that  editorial  and  comment 
briefly  on  it. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Tax  Reform 
and  Budget."  begins  as  follows; 

The  prospect  of  tax  reform  is  cheering, 
but  it  also  raises  some  difficult  questions 
about  the  budget.  This  years  debate  over 
a  much  smaller  tax  reform  has  shown  that 
any  significant  broadening  of  the  revenue 
base  is  unlikely  to  go  through  unless  sweet- 
ened by  a  tax  cut. 

That  is  becoming  obvious.  In  fact,  it 
is  apparent  from  informal  discus,sions 
that  I  have  heard  lately,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  present  proposal  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  usually  blocks 
such  measures,  and  has  pas.sed  the 
House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  unless  it  is  considerably  sweet- 
ened in  the  direction  of  reducing  rev- 
enues. 

The  editorial  continues  as  follows : 
The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  probably 
could  stand  some  revenue  loss,  but  the  que.s- 
don  is  how  much.  It  has  been  argued,  and 
probably  with  reason,  that  at  'full  em- 
ployment" the  present  tax  structure  would 
produce  a  rather  large  surplus. 


But  .some  surplus  should  remain  In  the 
budget  if  and  when  high  capacity  operation 
1.^  reached  Otherwise  all  chance  would  be 
surrendered  to  create  savings  through  the 
budget  that  would  feed  back  into  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  help  to  accelerate  growth 
Tlie  budget  would  be  In  deficit  a  good  part 
uf  the  time  and  in  precarious  balance  the 
rest  of  the  time.  The  maintenance  of  fi- 
nancial discipline  would  become  politically 
increasingly  difficult. 

REAL    IMPLICATIONS    OF  FISCAL   IRRESPONSIBILITY 

That  point  that  fiscal  or  financial  dis- 
cipline should  be  maintained  is  one  that 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough.  The  fact 
is — and  this  is  happening  without  really 
being  observed  or  noticed — there  has 
come  not  only  in  the  view  of  academic 
economists  but  also  in  the  view  of  busi- 
ness economists  the  argument  that  we 
should  probably  run  a  deficit  much  of 
the  time.  There  is  merit  to  that  pro- 
posal. But  I  think  we  must  recognize 
what  such  piocedure  does  to  legislators 
and  politicians. 

There  is  nothing  easier,  of  course. 
than  to  advocate  cutting  taxes  and  rais- 
ing spending,  reducing  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayer,  but  increasing  the  services 
he  receives.  The  big  fact  that  has  been 
restraining  those  of  us  who  have  served 
in  State  legislatures,  city  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  U.S.  Congress  where 
there  is  literally  no  limit  on  our  potential 
debt  is  that  we  should  recognize  the 
wi.sdom  of  having  some  kind  of  balanced 
budget,  .some  financial  responsibility,  and 
some  sort  of  balance,  at  least  during 
peacetime  years,  between  what  we  spend 
and  what  we  raise. 

But  that  conception  is  gradually  be- 
ing eroded.  As  the  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  has  so  well  stated— 

The  maintenance  of  financial  discipline 
would  become  politically  Increa.'dnKly  dif- 
ficult. 

All  we  could  do.  if  we  give  up  the  no- 
tion of  balancing  budgets  at  all.  would 
be  to  argue  that  if  too  large  a  deficit 
IS  run.  it  will  have  an  inflationary  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  It  will  raise  prices, 
which  will  not  be  very  popular. 

But.  of  course,  there  is  a  great  lag  here 
involved.  Furthermore,  the  relationship 
of  Government  deficits  to  infiation  is 
.subtle.  It  is  indistinct.  It  is  economi- 
cally technical.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp. 
I  think  there  is  great  danger  that  if  we 
abandon  the  notion  of  balancing  the 
budget,  especially  in  periods  of  expan- 
sion, and  if  we  adopt  tax  cuts  in  periods 
like  the  present,  then  it  seems  to  me 
we  arc  accepting  a  policy  which  can  be- 
come politically  increasingly  dangerous 
and  difficult. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  con- 
tinued as  follows: 

This  suggests  that  the  reductions  cannot 
be  very  large.  Allowing  for  some  revenue 
I0S.S  from  this  year's  change  in  depreciation 
rules,  and  pcjsslbly  al.so  from  the  still  pending 
tax  bill,  an  amount  of  perhaps  $3  billion 
might  be  envisaged 

But  whether  or  not  we  can  have  a  tax 
cut  next  year  without  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  deficit  is  the  big  question. 
The  editorial  continues  as  follows: 
On  a  more  realistic  assessment  of  the  out- 
look, the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  is  likely 
to  be  brought  into  approximate  balance  only 
by  dropping  tlie  tax  cut.     With  a  deficit  In 
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fiscal  year  1963  almost  a  foregone  concluelon, 
a  tax  cut  would  mean  2  more  years  of  deficits 
ahead.     Would  that  be  a  responsible  course? 

Circumstances  could  be  envisaged  In  which 
it  might  be.  If  i;he  balance  of  payments  Im- 
proves. If  wages  find  prices  stay  In  line.  Justi- 
fication might  be  found  for  these  deficits. 
With  full  employment  still  not  attained  In 
1963,  the  economy  would  after  all  be  passing 
through  Its  second  week  recovery. 

Some  lowering  of  sights  might  be  Inevitable 
under  those  conditions.  But  if  the  balance 
of  payments  Is  weak,  or  prices  are  rising, 
freedom  of  fiscal  action  will  again  be  cur- 
tailed and  the  stability  of  the  dollar  will  have 
to  be  salvaged  at  the  expense  of  employment 
and  growth. 

COMMITMENT     TO     rVTVfiZ     TAX      CLT— SERIOUS 
ERROR 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points  in 
that  particular  regard.     I  di.sagree  with 
the  criteria  of  the  Washington  Post  as  to 
when  we  should  have  a  tax  cut.    I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  think  long 
and  hard  about  having  a  tax  cut  in  1963 
if  unemployment  continues  to  drop,  if 
the  gross  national  product  continues  to 
expand— as  it  has  by  8  percent  over  the 
last  year— and  if  automobile  sales  con- 
tinue to  increase.     For   us   to  take   the 
position  now  and  make  a  commitment 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  tax  cut  next 
year  is  certainly  questionable  in  view  of 
the   fact   that   anybody   who   has  been 
around  academic  economists  or  any  other 
kind  of  economists  knows  that  this  is  an 
extremely    primitive    area.     He    knows 
that  economic  forecasting  has  certainly 
not  proven  itself.     If  one  must  maice  an 
economic  foreca.st  8,  10.  or  12  months  be- 
fore policy  action  is  taken,  the  forecast 
could  easily  be  wrong.     So  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  an  announcement  at  this  time 
that  we  will  have  a  tax  cut  next  year. 
The  announcement  is  made  before  we 
can  assess  business  conditions  next  year, 
before  we  see  whether  or  not  we  need  such 
a  tax  cut  next  year,  and  indeed  before 
we  determine  whether  we   might    have 
inflationary  conditions  next  year. 

An  announcement  is  made  that  we  will 
have  a  tax  cut  next  year  when  our  econ- 
omy is  booming  this  year.  Incidentally, 
only  10  days  or  so  ago  I  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
At  the  hearing  we  had  some  of  the  top 
economists  in  the  countr>-  testify.  Among 
them  were  representatives  of  McGraw- 
Hill,  Fortune  magazine,  and  other  large 
organizations.  I  remember  that  the  ex- 
pert from  Fortune  magazine  predicted 
that  in  1963  we  would  have  a  superboom 
In  business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  superboom  in  1963, 
it  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all  to  have 
a  tax  cut  in  1963,  thus  committing  our- 
.selves  to  a  position  where  we  will  never 
have  a  balanced  budget. 


crease  the  national  debt  and  increase 
the  future  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  A 
monetary  policy  relying  on  lower  in- 
terest rates  not  only  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  conservative  practices  but. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  consistent  with  our 
congressional  constitutional  obhgations. 
The  Constitution  is  extremely  clear  on 
this  point.  Article  I,  section  8.  provides 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof.  We  have  the  right,  therefore, 
to  regulate  the  value  of  money, 
which,  of  course,  is  interest. 

We  set  up  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  act  as  our  agent,  and  then  have 
turned  our  back  on  it  and  let  it  go  on  its 
own  way.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  followed  restrictive  monetary  poh- 
cies.  It  has  kept  the  interest  rates  high. 
The  result  is  that  high  interest  rates 
have  been  a  retarding  force  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

If  we  can  reduce  interest  rates,  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  will  be  reduced, 
not  increased;  whereas  the  present  fis- 
cal policy  tends  in  the  future,  at  least, 
to  unbalance  the  budget  and  to  increase 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Reducing 
interest  rates  means  that  the  taxpayer. 
who  must  pay  his  taxes  to  provide  serv- 
ice on  the  national  debt,  will  pay  low- 
er interest  rates.  Lower  interest  rates 
would  therefore  mean  that  the  charge 
against  the  taxpayer  would  be  less. 


MISTAKE  TO  RELY  E.XCLUSIVELY  ON  TAXING  AND 
SPENDING 

Purthermoie,  the  fact  is  that  all  the 
talk  now  is  in  terms  of  a  tax  cut.  What- 
ever happened  to  lower  interest  rates? 
That  has  been  the  traditional  method, 
and  it  has  worked  in  the  past,  when  we 
have  used  monetai-y  policy  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

The  difficulty  with  a  tax  cut  is  that  we 
thus  unbalance  the  budget  and  we  in- 


WHY  NOT  USE   MONETARY  POLICY  MORE — FISCAL 
POLICY  LESS? 

Therefore  it  makes  sense  to  me  that 
the  administration  should  give  far  more 
consideration  than  it  has  up  to  now  to 
a  monetary  policy  that  makes  sense. 
It  is  fantastic  that  we  have  relied  as 
much  as  we  have  in  this  administration 
on  this  sort  of  fiscal  poUcy.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  administration  alone 
holds  to  this  view.  It  is  held  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  get  off  this  tax 
cut  track,  at  least  long  enough  to  con- 
.sider  other  alternatives.  Those  who  en- 
thusiastically champion  a  tax  cut  should 
also  talk  a  little  bit  about  easing  the 
monetary  policy  and  reducing  interest 
i-ates  and  taking  off  the  brakes  in  that 
way.  That  is  much  more  effective,  and 
makes  more  sense,  and  certainly  eases 
the  buiden  on  the  taxpayer. 

PRESENT   MONETARY  POLICY  HIGHLY  RESTRICTI\-E 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  the  most  re- 
strictive monetary  policy  in  technical 
terms  that  we  have  ever  had. 

We  have  a  money  supply  today  which 
is  a  lower  ratio  of  the  gross  national 
product  than  it  has  been  since  Andrew 
Mellon  was  riding  high  in  the  Treasury. 
It  is  the  lowest  ratio  since  the  twenties. 
The  fact  is  that  interest  is  the  simple 
product  of  how  much  money  the  Federal 
Reserve  makes  available  on  the  one  hand 
and  what  kind  of  job  that  money  has  to 
do  through  the  gross  national  product, 
on  the  other  hand.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  very  sharply 
retarded  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money.  It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  high  interest 
rates.  We  have  had  a  slowdown  in  many 
areas  in  which  interest  rates  are  ex- 
tremely important. 


TAX   CUT  NOW   USES  XJT  AMlMDNmON   FOR  LATKB 

Finally.   Mr.  President,   the  editorial 
concludes  by  stating: 

The  need  for  a  sweetener  In  the  tax  reform 
also  Impotes  constraints  on  action  In  the 
interim.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  tax  cut 
this  year  ^o  speed  the  recoTery  or  perhaps 
to  revive  the  alUng  stock  market.  Regard- 
less of  what  one  may  think  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  action  at  a  time  when 
the  Presidi;nt's  Chief  Economic  Adviser  has 
Just  prcx;lalmed  that  the  economy  has 
shifted  Inu)  higher  gear,  a  tax  cut  now 
would  use  up  the  ammunition  for  next  year. 
It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  cut  should 
be  temporary  and  that  It  should  terminate 
before  full-dress  reform  begins.  But  subtle 
maneuvers  like  these  are  not  the  way  of 
the  poljtlcfel  process.  If  there  is  to  be  tax 
reform  next  year,  we  had  better  sit  tight 
this  year  unless  there  is  a  real  deteriora- 
tion in  the  economy. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post  says  that  not  only  should 
we  sit  tight,  but  we  ought  to  sit  tight 
until  next  year  and  then  determine 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  tax 
cut  The  most  foolish  kind  of  economic 
policy  is  to  make  a  decision  7  or  8  months 
before  it  is  necessary  to  make  it.  Let 
us  look  at  conditions  at  the  time.  Let 
us  determine  what  the  situation  is.  Let 
us  determine  whether  we  need  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  far  wiser  policy 
to  follow  than  the  one  we  are  following 
now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Reform  and  Budget 
The  prospect  of  tax  reform  Is  cheering,  but 
it  also  raises  some  difllcult  questions  about 
the  budget.  This  year's  debate  over  a  much 
smaller  tax  reform  has  shown  that  any  sig- 
nificant broadening  of  the  revenue  base  Is 
unlikely  to  go  through  unless  sweetened  by 
a  tax  cut.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964 
probably  could  stand  some  revenue  loss,  but 
the  question  is  how  much.  It  has  been 
argued,  and  probably  with  reason,  that  at 
full  employment  the  present  tax  structure 
would    produce  a  rather   large  surplus. 

But  some  surplus  should  remain  in  the 
budget  If  and  when  high  capacity  operation 
is  reached.  Otherwise  all  chance  would  be 
surrendered  to  create  savings  through  the 
budget  that  would  feed  back  into  the  private 
economy  and  help  to  accelerate  growth.  The 
budget  would  be  in  deficit  a  good  part  of  the 
time  and  in  precarious  balance  the  rest  of 
the  time.  The  maintenance  of  financial  dis- 
cipline would  become  polltlcallv  IncreaslneJv 
difficult 

This  sugeests   that   the   reductions  cannot 
be    very   large.     Allowing   for  some   revenue 
loss  from  this  year's  change  In  depreciation 
rules,  and  possibly  also  from  the  still  pend- 
ing tax  bill,  an  amount  of  perhaps  $3  billion 
might  be  envisaged.    That  might  still  leave  a 
surplus  of  about  the  same  size  In   the  1964 
administrative  budget  at  full  employment    if 
expenditures    continue    to    rise    at    the   rate 
which  has  been  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
But  these  attractive  results  will  be  attained 
only  if  full  employment  prevails  during  1963. 
and  the  chances  of  that   are  slight.     Oi.    a 
more  realistic  assessment  of  the  outlook,  the 
budget   for   fiscal   year   1964   Is   likely   to   be 
brought  Into  approximate   balance   only    by 
dropping  the  tax  cut.     With  a  deficit  in  fis- 
cal 1963  almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  a  tax 
cut    would    mean    2    more    years    of    deficits 
ahead.    Would  tliat  be  a  responsible  course? 
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circumstances  could  be  envisaged  In 
•which  It  might  be.  If  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Improves,  If  wages  and  prices  stay  in 
line,  Justification  might  be  found  for  these 
deficits.  With  full  employment  still  not  at- 
tained in  1963,  the  economy  would,  after  all, 
be  passing  through  its  second  weak  recovery. 
Some  lowering  of  sights  might  be  Inevitable 
under  those  conditions.  But  if  the  baJance 
of  payments  is  weak,  or  prices  are  rising, 
freedom  of  fiscal  action  will  again  be  cur- 
tailed, and  the  stability  of  the  dollar  will 
have  to  be  salvaged  at  the  expense  of  em- 
ployment and  growth. 

The  need  for  a  sweetener  in  the  tax  reform 
also  Imposes  constraints  on  action  In  the  in- 
terim. There  has  been  talk  of  a  tax  cut  this 
year  to  speed  the  recovery  or  perhaps  to  re- 
vive the  ailing  stock  market.  Regardless  of 
what  one  may  think  of  the  appropriateness 
of  such  action  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  adviser  has  Just  pro- 
claimed that  the  economy  has  shifted  into 
higher  gear,  a  tax  cut  now  would  use  up  the 
ammunition  for  next  year.  It  might  be  ar- 
gued that  such  a  cut  should  be  temporary 
and  that  It  should  terminate  before  full- 
dress  reform  begins.  But  subtle  maneuvers 
like  these  are  not  the  way  of  the  political 
process.  If  there  is  to  be  tax  reform  next 
year,  we  had  better  sit  tight  this  year  unless 
there  is  a  real  deterioration  in  the  economy. 


ELECTIONS  IN  PERU 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday,  June  10,  will  be  a  momentous 
day  for  our  sister  republic,  Peru.  On 
that  day,  Peruvians  will  go  to  the  polls 
to  elect  a  new  President.  These  are  any- 
thing but  routine  elections  in  a  small 
unimportant  country  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  On  the  contrary,  the  outcome 
of  Peru's  elections  may  point  the  way  to 
the  future  of  democracy  not  only  in  Peru 
but  in  all  of  Latin  America.  The  elec- 
tions could  have  a  decisive  impact  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Conceivably, 
they  could  tell  us  whether  militarism  in 
Latin  America — the  tendency  of  the  mili- 
tary to  meddle  in  politics — is  on  the  de- 
cline or  is  once  more  on  the  upsurge. 

In  case  anyone  thinks  that  this  anal- 
ysis is  overdrawn,  let  me  commend  to  his 
attention  two  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  6  and  7  by  the  noted  ob- 
server of  Latin  American  affairs,  Mr. 
Tad  Szulc.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  ai'ticles,  which  discu.ss  the  im- 
plications of  the  Peruvian  elections,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  profile,  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  7,  of  Victor  Raul  Haya 
de  la  Torre,  the  controversial  presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  American  Popular 
Revolutionary  Alliance — APRA  Party — 
and  an  excerpt  from  the  June  5,  1962, 
issue  of  the  Vision  Letter,  an  analysis  of 
L.itin  American  affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  articles  un- 
derline what  is  at  stake  in  Peru's  presi- 
dential elections.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  party  with  probably  the  best 
chance  to  win  is  APRA,  the  party  of 
Sehor  Haya  de  la  Torre.  Now  there  is 
no  gainsaying  that  APRA  has  had  a  vio- 
lent and  radical  past.    The  letter  "R"  in 


its  name  stands  for  "revolutionary."  In 
its  earlier  days — back  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties — it  appeared  to  derive  much  of 
its  outlook  from  Marxism  if  not  from 
communism.  Today,  however,  it  is  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  democratic, 
non-Communist  left,  dedicated  to  the 
social  and  economic  ideals  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

After  years  of  being  systcmaticully 
outlawed  and  persecuted,  APRA  has  only 
recently  become  even  barely  re.'^pectable 
in  Peruvian  politics.  Yet  the  very  fact 
of  APRA's  popularity  has  aroused  the 
misgivings  of  the  Peruvian  military,  who 
see  the  party  as  the  antithe.>^is  of  de- 
mocracy. This  attitude  derives  in  lar^'e 
part  from  the  long  and  sometimes  bloody 
feud  between  APRA  and  the  Pci-uvian 
armed  forces.  The  military  still  re- 
member the  violent  clashes  of  1932  and 
1948,  when  many  officers  and  soldiers 
were  killed  as  a  re.sult  of  APR.'\  upris- 
ings. They  fear  that  APRA  will  try  to 
carry  out  its  longtime  pledge  to  do  away 
with  the  armed  forces  in  favor  of  a  kind 
of  people's  militia.  The  military  leaders 
consider  APRA's  outspokenly  anti-Com- 
munist and  anti-Castroite  position  today 
as  nothing  but  a  fraud.  APRA,  one  dis- 
tinguished Peruvian  officer  told  me,  is  a 
"wolf  in  sheep's  clothincr." 

The  ill  feeling  between  APR.\  and  the 
Peruvian  military  could  have  one  fate- 
ful result:  If  Sefior  Haya  de  la  Tori-e  and 
his  party  win  on  Sunday,  a  military 
coup  could  either  prevent  them  from 
taking  office  or  could  overthrow  them 
after  they  had  shown  their  alleued  true 
colors  after  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
office. 

Mr.  President,  far  be  it  from  mc  to  say 
whether  this  or  that  party,  this  or  that 
political  leader,  should  be  electe'd  by  the 
voters  of  another  sovereign  country. 
This  is  none  of  my  business.  It  is  my 
duty  to  point  out,  however,  that  political 
developments  in  a  foreign  country  can 
have  serious  repercussions  on  the  rela- 
tions of  that  country  with  the  United 
States.  In  our  deliberations  on  the  cur- 
rent foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  we 
have  seen  that  the  Senate  cannot  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  ideological  lean- 
ings of  a  country  which  receives  our  aid. 

This  is  true  in  tiie  cases  of  Cummunist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Poland.  It 
v.ould  be  equally  true  sh.ould  Peru's 
political  development  be  halted  or  set 
back  by  an  unprovoked  military  coup 
d'etat.  If  the  militarj.-  leaders  overthrow 
a  freely  elected  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  is  anti-Communi.^t  and  pro- 
Alliance  for  Progress,  then  I  do  not  see 
how  further  aid  to  Peru  could  be  justi- 
fied. I  know  that  the  Senate  would  be 
reluctant  to  appropriate  funds  in  such 
a  case,  and  I  believe  that  this  vs-ould  be 
the  .sense  of  both  Hou.ses  of  Concress. 
This  would  be  tragic,  for  few  countries 
stand  in  greater  need  of  far-reaching 
social  improvements  than  does  Peru. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  Peru  and  to  talk  to  all  the  political 
leaders  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
speech.  I  believe  Peru  has  a  great  po- 
tential. There  is  already  underway  in 
Peru  a  significant  reorcanization.  with 
changes  which  could  spell  for  Peru  or 
could  guarantee  to  Pei'u  a  much  broader 


and  prosperous  future.  Peruvians  are 
jealous  of  their  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  rightly  so.  I  hope  that  noth- 
ing will  happen  to  disrupt  the  experi- 
ence in  constitutional  democracy  which 
i.s  now  underway  in  Peru. 

I  have  di-scussed  this  situation  with 
Peruvian  officers  who  sought  my  coim- 
sel.  I  told  these  gentlemen  frankly  that 
the  United  States  would  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  either  a  Communist  or  a  rit-ht- 
wing  reactionary  government  in  Peru. 
Neither  communism  nor  militarism  re- 
flects the  wishes  of  the  Peruvian  people. 

Surely  we  know  that  neither  commu- 
nism nor  militarism  reflects  the  attitude 
or  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  said  all  of  this  to  the  Peruvian 
military  officers,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  Peruvian  Armed  Forces,  which  ad- 
mittedly have  grounds  for  apprehension. 
and  which  have  shown  commendable  re- 
straint in  recent  years.  My  comments 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  any  attack 
upon  the  fine  officers  of  the  military  in 
Peru,  or  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
military  otablishmcnt.  The  purpose  of 
these  comments  is  to  lift  the  standard 
once  again  for  constitutional  democracy. 

Judging  by  the  reception  given  my  re- 
marks, the  Peruvian  military  will  con- 
tinue to  show  restraint  when  the  chips 
are  down.  Peru  s  military  leaders  sin- 
cerely want  to  keep  hands  off  politics. 
Many  of  them  have  come  to  the  United 
States  on  training  missions.  They  have 
seen  our  democracy  in  action;  they  have 
learned  that  our  tradition  of  civilian 
control  over  the  armed  forces  is  the  vei'y 
essence  of  democracy.  What  is  more,  it 
works.  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that 
they  will  accommodate  themselves  to 
whichever  moderate  party  takes  office 
after  this  Sunday's  elections.  They  will 
not  let  themselves  be  seduced  into  tak- 
ing violent  and  irrevocable  action  on  the 
basis  of  rumors  or  vague  forebodings. 
If  they  succumb  to  bad  advice,  the  effect 
on  Peru  s  social  and  economic  progress 
could  be  incalculable.  It  could  have  an 
extremely  damaging  effect  not  only  on 
Peru's  relations  with  the  United  States 
but  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

Mr.  President,  my  appeal  for  restraint 
is  not  .'strengthened  by  the  news  that 
the  administration  is  about  to  grant  $50 
million  in  standby  credits  to  Argentina, 
a  country  which  has  recently  experi- 
enced decisive  military  intervention  in 
its  pulitical  life.  How  can  we  threaten 
to  cut  aid  to  a  military  regime  in  Peru 
while  handing  it  out  to  Argentina  as 
though  duly  elected  President  Frondizi 
were  still  in  office? 

Frankly,  this  puzzles  me.  I  have  no 
reason  to  punish  Argentina  for  its  in- 
terruption of  normal  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

In  fact,  to  me  the  hope  of  a  free  Latin 
Ameiica  may  very  well  depend  on  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  processes 
and  constitutional  democracy  in  Argen- 
tina. Again,  tliat  country  has  a  tre- 
mendous potential  and  should  be  able 
to  give  the  Inspiration  or  the  driving 
force  to  representative  government  and 
free  institutions  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
The  provocation  in  Argentina  was  tre- 
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mendous,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  mili- 
tary have  acted  with  exceptional  broad- 
mindedness.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  acted,  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
stitution IS,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  a  state  of  suspension.  The 
ordinary  onlooker  will  not  understand 
the  subtle  distinctions  between  a  mili- 
tary coup  in  Argentina  and  one  in  Peru 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  temptation  for  military  interven- 
tion in  elections  is  one  which  is  some- 
times so  appealing  that  unless  a  word 
of  caution  is  stated,  the  temptation 
overwhelms  those  who  ultimately  seek 
to  use  military  force. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  prevent  is  a 
backsliding  from  the  encouraging  prog- 
ress of  democratic  government  which 
has  taken  place  in  Latin  America  in  re- 
cent years.  If  the  'democratic  left"  is 
the  only  political  persuasion  having 
popular  support,  then  it  deserves  our 
support,  so  long  as  it  is  not  a  Communist 
government  or  a  Castro  government, 
which  would  violate,  suspend,  and  de- 
stroy free  political  in.'-titutions  and  civil 
guarantees. 

Surely  we  would  rather  see  a  Romulo 
Betancourt  in  office  than  a  Rojas  Pinilla 
or  some  Latin  American  Lenin  or  Castro. 
President  Betancourt.  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  dem- 
ocratic left  in  Latin  America,  has  just 
weathered  one  of  the  severest  storms  of 
his  brief  term  in  office.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Communist -instigated  revolu- 
tion in  Venezuela  has  been  crushed  by 
the  forces  of  law  and  order,  and  that  the 
forces  of  the  Venezuelan  Republic  are 
now  the  forces  of  Betancourt.  The 
Venezuelan  people  want  Betancourt's 
program  of  thorough  but  moderate  re- 
form. But  if  Peru  succumbs  to  violence 
from  the  right,  then  Venezuela's  bene- 
ficial example  might  be  lost  on  the  rest 
of  Latin  America. 

I  fervently  hope,  therefore,  that  Peru 
will  be  won  for  democracy  in  the  critical 
weeks  ahead.  As  one  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America,  I  hope  that  the 
elections  which  will  take  place  in  those 
countries  will  result  in  the  further  ex- 
tension of  democratic,  constitutional 
government  for  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ples and  their  countries 

Exhibit  1 
US  Concerned  by  Peru  Threat  of  Revolu- 
tion After  Elections  -  Milit.\kt's  Op- 
position TO  THE  APRA  Party  and  Haya  de 
LA  ToKRE  Is  REPt)RTFn  To  Make  a  Coup 
d'Etat  Pos-sible 

(By  T.»d  Szulc  I 

Washington.  June  5 —The  US  Govern- 
ment was  reported  today  to  be  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  threat  of  a  military  coup 
d'etat  In  Peru  if  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la 
Torre  Is  elected  president  In  next  Sunday's 
elections. 

Diplomatic  and  press  reports  reaching  here 
have  indicated  that  the  Peruvian  Army  is  al- 
most certain  to  move  against  Senor  Haya  de 
la  Torre  because  of  its  30-year-old  feud' with 
him  and  his  American  Popular  Revolutionary 
Alliance  (APRA). 

The  U.S.  concern  stems  from  considera- 
tions that  affect  Peru  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Latin  America.  These  considerations  raise 
serious  problems  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

The  Kennedy  administration  believes  that 
Peruvian  military  intervention   in   the  elec- 
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tion  would  set  back  the  development  of 
democracy  In  Peru  This,  in  itself,  would  be 
regarded  here  as  deplorable 

start  of  trend  feared 
Another  fear  is  that  an  army  couj)  in  Peru, 
luliowjng  the  expulsion  by  the  military  of 
President  Arturo  Frondizi  in  Argentina  last 
M.'irch,  could  encourage  a  hemispheric  trend 
b.ick  to  military  rule  and  dictatorship. 

The  epiabllKhment  of  a  military,  or  nuli- 
tiiry-backed  regime  in  Peru  could  endanger 
President  Romulo  Betancourt  In  Venezuela. 
Senor  BeUiiicourt  has  been  under  intense 
rightwing  and  leftwing  pressure,  and  rumors 
of  an  Impending  rightist  rebellion  have  cir- 
culated In  Caracas  even  as  the  regime  was 
fighting  leftist  uprisings  last  month  and  last 
weekend 

Still  another  consideration  in  the  admin- 
istration's thinking  Is  that  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  provide  extensive  aid  to  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  development 
within  the  framework  of  democracy 

The  emphasis  on  democracy  is  intended  to 
strike  a  contrast  with  the  totalitarian  method 
adopted   by  the  Cuban  revolution 

The  overthrow  of  an  elected  government 
In  Peru.  3  months  after  the  Argentine  up- 
heaval, would  cause  considerable  embar- 
ras.sment  to  the  United  States  and  confront 
It  again  with   a  major  decision 

The  Unlt«d  States  reluctantly  agreed  to 
continue  relations  with  the  new  Argentine 
Government  6  weeks  aft«r  Dr.  Prondizls 
fall.  However,  little  haa  been  said  of  aid 
programs  despite  pressure  from  Buenns 
Aires 

SOCIAL    PRO<3RAJdS    UNDERWAY 

In  Peru,  the  United  SUtes  is  engaged  m 
a  series  of  programs  designed  to  solve  some 
desperate  social  problems  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  land  settlement,  and  the  feeding 
of  schoolchildren.  These  projects  are  in 
addition  to  economic  programs 

Whether  the  social  projects  should  lie  sus- 
pended because  of  considerations  over  tiie 
fate  of  democracy  In  Peru  Is  a  difficult  de- 
cision. The  administration  hopes  it  will 
be  spared . 

Officials  here  stressed  that  their  concern 
over  the  Peruvian  election  did  not  imply  any 
favoritism  for  Senor  Haya  de  la  Torres  left- 
wing  but  strongly  anti-Communist  Party. 

The  U.S.  administration  believes  that  it 
could  work  Just  as  successfully  with  Senor 
Haya  de  la  Torre's  chief  rival,  Fernando  Be- 
launde  Terry,  a  young,  U.S. -educated  archi- 
tect who  leads  the  Leftist  Popular  Action 
Party. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  6    1962] 

Priest  a  Red  Leader 

(By  Juan  De  Onlsi 

Lima.  Peru.  June. — A  retired  army  general 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  are  the  leaders 
in  active  political  campaign  being  waged  in 
Peru  by  advocates  of  a  Cuban-style  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Communist -inspired  National  Libera- 
tion Front  held  its  major  rally  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  last  night  More  than 
25.000  attended  the  rally  in  San  Martin 
Plaza. 

A  huge  portrait  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of 
Cuba  hung  from  a  25-foot-hlgh  speakers 
platform  at  the  rally.  The  theme  of  "Cuba 
si,  Yanquis  no,"  and  the  need  for  a  revolu- 
tion to  rid  Peru  of  imperialism  were  stressed 
by  the  10  speakers. 

The  main  sf>eakers  were  Gen.  Cesar  Pando 
Egusquiza,  an  artilleryman  who  favors  the 
nationalization  of  Peru's  oil  industry,  and 
the  Reverend  Solomon  Bolo  Hidalgo,  who 
has  defied  his  Roman  Catholic  superiors  and 
been  declared  in  a  state  of  disobedience 

Students  made  up  a  larger  portion  of  the 
crowd  than  at  any  other  major  rally  held  bj 
Peru's  political   parties.     The   students   ap- 


peared to  make  up  at  least  a  third  of  the 
crowd  and  there  was  enthusiastic  applause 
and  cheering  for  the  almost  unlnt«rrupted 
Invective  against  the  United  States. 

Father  Bolo  was  Introduced  as  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Peruvian  revolution  At  one 
|X)int  in  his  6{>eech  he  said  that  'when  the 
guerrillas  begin  to  fight  in  Peru.  I  will  be 
with  them  to  give  them  the  sacraments   ' 

PRIEST    ACCUSES    UNITED    STATEb 

Father  Bolo  said  that  it  was  not  true  that 
the  CommunisU  are  the  present  enemy  of 
Peru.  He  said  the  true  enemy  of  Peru  was 
Yaiiqui  imperialism  and  he  blamed  the 
Unlt.ed  States  and  its  lackey  the  Peruvian 
oligarchy  for  Peru's  social  and  economic  Ills 

General  Pando.  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  obtain  any  Impressive  vote  in 
Sunda>'s  election.  The  Front,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  not  even  obtain  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress 

"We  know  we  are  not  going  to  win  anv- 
thlng.  '  a  National  Liberation  Front  leader 
said  "This  election  campaign  has  served  to 
get  our  message  before  tens  of  thousands  of 
people;  this  advances  the  revolution  waged 
by  the  Front  '    he  said 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  7.  1962 1 
United     States     RENEW^Mc     Argentina     Aid 
WrrH   »50  Million — but  Some  Pear   This 
Stfp    Will    Spur    Peru    Military    To    Act 
Afttir  Election 

(By  Tad  Szulc ) 

Washington.  June  6. — The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration expects  to  announce  this  week 
the  granting  of  $50  million  in  standby  credits 
to  Argentina's  military-backed  Government 

While  the  decision  to  grant  these  funds 
has  general  approval  within  the  administra- 
tion, many  officials  here  are  disturbed  over 
the  timing  of  the  announcement 

Presidential  elections  are  to  be  held  in  Peru 
on  Sunday  and  there  are  fears  that  a  military 
coup  may  follow  immediately.  It  is  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  announcement  at  this 
time  of  aid  to  a  regime  in  Argentina  that  is 
dominated  by  the  military  may  encourage 
the  Peruvian  mUltary  leaders  to  assume  they 
need  not  fear  UJ3.  reprisals  if  they  choose  to 
upset  the  democratic  process 

Reports  from  Peru  have  indicated  that  the 
military  may  try  a  coup  to  prevent  the  in- 
auguration of  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
head  of  the  leftist  but  aiitl-Communl.-t 
APRA  Party,  if  he  is  elected  Sunday. 

The  Peruvian  military  leaders  ha\e  re- 
lentlessly opposed  the  APRA  (American 
Popular  Revolutionary  Alliance)  since  1932, 
when  many  officers  and  soldiers  were  killed 
by  the  party's  members  in  an  uprising  at 
Trujillo.  Others  died  in  an  APRA  revolt 
at  Callao  In  1948 

results  or  coup  feared 

Although  the  United  States  does  not  favor 
Senor  Haya  de  la  Torre  over  Fernando  Be- 
launde  Terry  his  foremost  rival,  it  fears  a 
military  coup  because  of  Its  Implications  for 
democracy  in  Peru  and  elsewhere  In  Latin 
America 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy  is  com- 
mitted to  a  massive  program  of  economic  aid 
to  the  hemisphere  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  Institutions. 

Tlie  credits  to  be  granted  this  week  to  Ar- 
gentina are  designed  to  support  the  peso. 
They  mark  the  resumption  of  assistance  to 
that  country  following  the  ouster  of  Presi- 
dent Arturo  Frondizi  last  March 

The  admiinistrations  concern  for  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America  was  emphasized  in 
a  message  from  President  Kennedy  to  Vene- 
zuela's President,  Romulo  Betancourt.  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  crushing  of  last 
weekend's  Communist -supported  rebellion 
by  a  marine  garrison  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
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The  uii  iMicr  v&<  deliTered  to  Secar  Betan- 
couri  ye«t«nlay  by  Uie  U3.  Eirbassy  and 
vas  made  public  bere  today. 

V(r  Kennedy  praued  Venezuela  for  haTing 
a-:t*d  m  preserrtng  conxuiutionai  democ- 
racy agair.jt  tiioee  who  have  attempted  t-j 
over'.hr-jw  vour  freely  elected  goverunen;.  ' 
The  preserva'.ion  and  strengthening  of 
rreelv  elecred  coE-siituuonai  goTemmect  la 
'.:.^  iJi'p-.n.MO^  or  all  the  pecp:es  o'  the  Amer- 
Icii  ar.d  procress  in  the  continent  under 
the  Alllanza  Para  el  Pr'freso  depends  In 
large  meas^xrc  In  effectinf  change  thro'jgh 
peacef'Jl  and  democrat:':  means  and  avoid- 
ing violent  Interr^jptions  of  the  constitution- 
al proced'^ire  '  Mr    Kennedy  said 

Wmle  the  message  re/erring  to  a  lelt-st 
revolt  was  addressed  to  Venezuela,  the  ad- 
ministration clearly  hoped  it  also  wo'old  oe 
read  in   Peru  by  the  Rightist   forces. 

B--it  the  crea'.i.n  of  situations  liie  the 
overthrow  of  President  Frondizi  in  Argen- 
tina— and  the  possible  developments  in 
Peru — have  posed  dif&cult  political  problems 
for  the  administration  in  conducting  the  al- 
liance policies 

Although  the  United  States  opp.jses  mili- 
tary coups.  It  finds  ::  difficult  to  ignore  the 
econor^ic  and  social  needs  of  countries  liie 
Argentina  where.  It  Ls  argued  the  suspension 
of  aid  may  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  s.tua- 
tion  and  strengthening  of  Leftist   forces. 

Senor  Haya  de  la  Torre  stirred  the  crowd 
with  two  major  points  in  his  closing  cam- 
paign speech.  He  rebutted  the  charges  of 
election  fraud  made  against  his  party,  and 
he  attacked  Comn.u-;!.;:  Influence  in  other 
parties. 

He  spoke  from  a  huge  stand  with  fl.-e- 
works  exploding  overhead  arc  lights  criss- 
crossing in  the  night    and  confetti  flying. 

He  waved  a  white  handkerchief  and  a  sea 
of  fluttering  white  responded  from  the  huge 
crowd.  "If  this  is  fraud,  how  do  you  like 
It?"  he  asked.  The  crowd  roared  with  laugh- 
ter. 

A  federal  attorney  had  charged  today,  af- 
ter exam.ining  960  voter  registrations  recorded 
since  last  November,  that  45  percent  were 
false. 

AP1L\     IS     ACCCSED 

Prosecutor  Octavio  Palaclou^  of  the  Third 
Criminal  Court  charged  that  most  of  the 
false  registrations  had  been  made  by  APRA 
Party  registrars,  and  he  formally  charged 
eight  persons  with  electcral-law  violations 
carrying  penalities  up  to  2  years  In  Jail. 

Senor  Haya  de  la  Torre  s:-.id  Sunday's  elec- 
tion.? would  be  decisive  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween representative  democracy  and  the 
dictatorship  of  either  extreme.  The  crowd 
chanted.  "APRA  si.  communismo  no." 

In  its  32  years  of  official  existence,  the 
APRA  Party  has  been  outlawed  for  21  years. 
Sen^,r  Haya  de  1.;  Torre  .=  pent  years  !n  hid- 
ing here  and  abroad.  He  returned  here  in 
January  to  head  his  party's  campaign. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  7   1962 1 
Latt.v  Left — I>ct.u's  Hata  Person-iftes  PoLrr- 

ICAL    Grottp    That    Setks    Reforms    Brr 

Opposes    Reds 

(By  James  X.  Wallace) 
LrMA^^The  next  president  of  Peru  may 
well  be  a  man  who  once  demanded  the 
United  States  give  up  the  Panama  Canal 
but  now  decries  Soviet  imperialism,  who 
started  his  political  career  as  a  Marxist  but 
now  13  the  target  of  bitter  Communist 
abuse— and  who  remains  one  of  the  most 
venerated,  yet  often  mistrusted,  men  in  Latin 
America. 

This  complex,  controversial  individual  is 
Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre,  preiidential 
candidate  of  the  powerful  American  Popular 
Revolutionary  Alliance  (APRA)  Party  and 
rafjd  by  many  as  the  front-runi.er  m  Peru's 
national  election  this  Sunday. 


But  win.  lose  or — as  also  is  p-'jss.ble — 
barred  from  office  by  the  arm.<-d  '.  jT-e-i  aging. 
ebul.ier.t  V::::r  Rau..  wi.l  rema-r.  m  many 
ways  the  Image  of  one  cf  Lo.ti.n  .\mer.ca"« 
moJt  imp-ortant  forces  Tr.e  r.  :.-'"  rr.:..  .nlst 
left  It's  a  force  that  s':r:  ':.'--'.->'^  -ontro- 
ver.?y  in  both  the  United  S'-.*-  r. r.d  Latin 
nations  Some  f>e  pie  d:«rr..=.=  ;•  -.-  fo.r  too 
fti2ZT  minded  to  combat  C:.-"  :  rr.  i-;:  -  ni- 
rnuni.-m  Others  l.-i'-l'i-'i-r  ••  rr."  >-•;•  >-  •  t 
means  all  U .''  Lat;n  r-  !.'v  ^r.-Z'^r-  '  •'  .: 
the  moft  likely  vehicle  fo:  '■■■■rry.r-.s  •  r .-  jgh 
the  STreepm?  «.'.>r!al  and  e-"  -  r.\  -  :■  '.  'r.:*  of 
the  Allian*^  f'?"  Pt'^^t'**',* 

Though  more  import.-ir':  -h-in  '•ver  before. 


the   L:;tln 


Is   no   new- 


to  politics. 


One    of    Its    f.rrt    importa.nt    re:  revntatlves 
was  Jose  Batlle  t  Ordonez,  wh'^   introduced 


1.  securi* 


schem.f's  and 


V eminent  eco- 


nomic   planning    to    Urueuav    before    World 
War  I 

In  mo  e  recent  years  have  come  such  fre- 
quently Controversial  f».g^ires  a&  Lazaro  Car- 
dena.-  Mexican  land  refi^rmer  and  economic 
na-..onal_st;  Jose  Pepe  '  Ftgueres.  Coeta 
Rican  soc.a.  revolutionary  and  recurrent 
cr;t;?  of  f.^re.^  businessmen.  Victor  Paz 
EstenE5oro.  who  for  good  or  bad  fundamen- 
tally altered  Bolivia  s  ent.re  eccncmi'~  struc- 
ture, and  Venezuela  5  President  R -mulo 
Betaacourt.  st.U  sorely  beset  in  his  effcri  lo 
turn   oil   wealth   ixito  national   well-being. 

MiajlORING   AN    r.OL'.TION 

In  many  w- y^  the  life  of  Peru  s  Hz-ya  de 
la  Torre  mirr'rs  the  evolution  of  the  Latin 
left:  First  pclitlcal  recognition  as  a  fire- 
brand student  orator,  early  fascination  with 
Marx  ?m  ana  a  conviction  that  moet  Latin 
ills  x'^re  the  result  of  Yankee  Imperialism, 
years  m  Jail  ct  exile,  participation  In  abor- 
tive ropular  revolts,  winning  som.e  legal 
stattis  at  hor-.e  finally  achieving  power  to 
influence  or  s^>metlmes  dominate  national 
a^airs  and.  at  least  by  =ome  svandads  a 
sw.r.g  tow.-.rd  moderation 

So  a  look  at  the  m^an  and  the  pcixtv  he 
created  helps  explain  seme  I.<itin  happenings 
far  beyond  ^he  PerjvKin  election — and  also 
provides  some  answers  to  such  puzzles  as  the 
left's  reldticr.;  h:p  to  comm-ioism  and  its  fre- 
quent asperity  toward  the  United  States  and 
American    buflness. 

At  67.  Haya  is  provl.'^g  a  vigorous  cam- 
paigner—som.;what  to  the  siarprise  of  many 
here  who  thought  that  by  age  and  inclina- 
tion he'd  prefer  the  role  of  headquarters 
oracle  to  the  loud,  lusty  rallies  that  go  on 
night  after  night.  He's  a  Bpellbindlng 
speaker  In  either  Spanish  or  Quechua  the 
lane^-iage  of  the  ancient  Inca.s  and  still  the 
patoLs  of  back-country  Peru  His  Intellectual 
interests  ranre  wide.y.  he  oi.ce  wrote  a  de- 
tailed, scholarly  refutation  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee'.s  all-enco-np.-issm^j  h:storlcal  theories. 

Like  many  other  Latin  politicians,  Haya 
got  his  start  as  a  university  student  leader, 
helping  unioni.'^ts  organize  a  general  strike 
for  an  8-hour  workday.  He  was  still  m  col- 
lege when  he  had  hi.^  hrst  seriuus  brish  with 
the  p-lice  in  192.3  The  youthful  agitator 
was  arrested  iind  deported,  it  was  the  first  of 
many  clashes  with  the  status  quo  and  the 
first  of  many  exiles. 

A  year  lattr,  after  traveling  in  both  the 
Unifi-d  States  and  Russia.  Haya  founded  the 
American  Pojiular  Revolutionary  Alliance  in 
Mexico:  the  party  reflected  much  more  of 
Lenin's  Russia  than  Coolidge  s  America  but 
it  also  borrowed  from  the  Mexican  revolution 
and  traditional  European  socialism. 

Though  intended  to  be  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
party.  APRA  caught  on  only  In  Peru.  But 
here  It  Im.mcdlately  became  and  still  Is  a 
center  of  storm.y  controversy.  Quite  pre- 
dictably it  was  quickly  denounced  as  Com- 
munist by  lo:al  businessmen  and  landown- 
ers. Attacks  from  the  C-mniunists  soon 
started,  too,  though  the  substance  of  them 
often   was   blurred    by   personal   animo.siiies 


and  the  vordy  internal  bickering  of  Late 
1920's  cotiununlszn 

APP^A  was  flr5t  permifed  to  r:n  candidates 
in  -he  1031  elections  Haya  back  from  eiile. 
got  tile  most  rotes  for  president  according 
to  some  Impartial  chroniclers  but  his  op- 
ponent controlled  tr.e  ballot  counting  'a 
few  days  after  the  election  the  APRA  candi- 
date V3LS  back  m  pri»on  and  the  party  o  jt- 
lawed. 

F^r  more  than  two  decades  after  that. 
Haya  was  m  and  out  of  Jail  and  in  and  o  .t 
of  Peru.  Hundreds  of  party  members  were 
shot  down  m  »he  «treet«  but  they  sometimes 
g»Te  as  gof-d  as  th'  t  eot  killing  a  number  cf 
army  officers  and  aasa-'smating  at  leaj^t  two 
high  goremmf  nt  o.-^-ials.  Mem  ries  of  th  >e 
violent  days  stUl  emb.titr  Perr. lan  polr  _s 
and  raise  serious  quest: _.ns  whether  the  army 
would  permit  an  APRA  regime  to  £tay  long 
in  office. 

THE  COMM-NIST  I.SSVE 

One  of  the  most-arg^ued  questions  about 
the  Latin  left  is  its  relations  with  c<-.mmu- 
nUm  and.  more  recently  Cas'roism  Even 
today,  th.s  u  about  a-  close  t.o  .^n  issti"  ^s 
the  personality  dominated  presidential  elec- 
tion here  has  c<..me.  Haya  s  opponer.ts  glee- 
fully quote  excor;.t»  frcm  his  early  writings. 
which  had  a  decided  M^rxiit  rir^  But  APRA 
campaigners  charge  that  new.  not  three  dec- 
ades in  the  past,  there  are  Communists  on 
the  congressional  tickets  of  the  two  major 
opposition  parties. 

Haya  says  his  youthful  visit  to  Moscow. 
during  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Comm  a- 
nist  International,  convinced  him  that  he 
didn't  want  to  become  a  party  member  him- 
self and.  perhaps  more  important  In  the  long 
run.  that  the  Reds  for  all  their  talk  aly  ut 
a  bright  new  world  didn't  have  the  f>ee'.e«t 
notion  of  the  w  rid  as  it  then  existed  in 
Latin  America 

At  any  rale,  many  specialists  in  L  tin  af- 
fairs are  convinced — by  events  ai  much  as 
by  Haja's  own  words — that  APRA  never  was 
an  Integral  part  of  international  cr  mmunism. 
Still,  the  party  hjis  to  contend  with  its  M.-j-x- 
1st  past:  even  s.  me  wcrking-cLs-s  Peruvians 
consider  it  pmk-tlnred  today 

Why  the  close  ties  between  the  Reds  and 
much  cf  the  Latin  left  in  earlier  days? 

Partly  because  the  Communists'  an- 
nounced aim.=  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
youthful  revolutionaries',  partly  beca'ose  few 
people  hereabouts  then  had  any  exsxTience 
with  communi.=m.  At  that  tune  In  many 
Latin  nations  the  C'^mmuniits  were  alm.ost 
the  only  ones  willing  to  risk  their  necks  bat- 
tling oppressive  dictators,  and  they  had  the 
only  organizations  capable  of  effective  pro- 
test. Red  coof-^ration  with  dictators  such 
as  Cuba  s  Batista  came  later 

APRA,  like  the  rest  of  the  Latin  left,  at 
first  fervently  supp-orted  the  Castro  revclu- 
tion.  As  recently  as  mld-1960  Fidel's  bearded 
pictures  stared  down  from  APRA  office  walls 
but  tod^y  H.aya  bitterly  attacks  the  sellout 
of  the  origlna:  Castro  goals  The  last  of  what 
seems  to  have  be«-n  the  hard  Castroite  core 
in  APRA  was  expelled  in  ll^eo  though  In  the 
party  s  rank  and  file  are  at  least  some  people 
who  think  Fidel  may  yet  turn  his  back  on 
Moscow. 

If  the  Latin  left  as  reflected  in  APRA  is 
anti-Communist  why  does  it  often  sound  so 
an ti- American  as  well? 

This  stems  fr^^  m  a  long  firmly  held  belief 
that  U-S.  business,  backed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  chief  ally  of  oppressive 
Latin  regimes  and  a  powerful  foe  of  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Latin  masses.  Hava 
once  was  arrested  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zuiie. 
apparently  on  orders  cf  US.  officials  who 
had  been  warned  by  business  people  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  radical. 

The  incident  no  longer  rankles  but  at  the 
time  it  reinforced  ■imperialist"  convictions. 
In  recent  years  the  Uitin  lefts  view  of 
Washington  has  mellowed  but  there  remains 
considerable  su:picion  that  many  U.S.  busl- 
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nessmen  still  basically  prefer  the  'order"  of 
dictatorships  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
Then  there's  the  continuing  complication  of 
Fidel.  Perhaps  most  Important,  a  great 
many  Latins  reject  the  idea  that  being  antl- 
Communlst  requires  them  to  api)Iaud  Uncle 
Sam. 

HO!. LOW    JOKES 

Thou^'h  some  American  buslnes.smen  here 
juke  hollowly  aboi  t  which  of  their  concerns 
APRA  would  nati  mallze  first,  this  doesn't 
seem  an  immedia'^"  danger.  Haya  says  he 
supports  "responsible"  foreign  investment 
and  he's  well  aware  that  many  miners  work- 
ing for  U.S  -owned  companies  are  among 
the  best  paid  workers  In  Peru. 

Several  things  about  APRA  still  worry 
some  observers,  and  they're  not  all  Ideologi- 
cal questions.  Thi;  party-subsidized  cafete- 
ria.'?, low-cost  clinics,  adult  education  classes, 
and  even  a  small  credit  bank  are  basically 
local  variations  or  U  S.  ward-level  politics. 
But  In  unscrupuli  us  hands  they  could  be 
used  to  help  shape  a  one-party  state 

Cell- type  party  organization  and  club- 
carrying  members  were  necessities  during 
long  year.s  of  per.secatlon  but  they.  too.  could 
become  habits.  At  rallle.";  the  massed  ban- 
ners, youth  brigadrs,  and  thundering  "AP- 
R.\.  AP-RA"  chants  stir  occasional  memories 
(jf  other  tightly  disciplined  parties  that  went 
awry. 

Whether  Haya  and  APRA  are,  as  some  peo- 
ple claim.  Peru's  chief  bulwark  against 
Castroism  and  communism  remains  to  be 
.seen.  The  one  tliini;  certain  Is  that  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  la  Sunday's  election,  the 
Ljitlii  left  Haya  represents  will  remain  a 
major  force  on  a  troubled  continent. 

The  Visio.n   Letter — The   Weeklt  Analysis 
or  Latin  Auehican  Affaiks 

June  5.  1962. 
An  atmosphere  of  Impending  crisis  bancs 
over  Peru  as  approximately  2  million  voters 
prepare  to  ^o  to  the  polls  this  Sunday  in  the 
country's  6-year  presidential  elections  Be- 
hind the  rlsinii  tension  lies  a  scarcely  veiled 
threat  Issued  by  aimed  forces  leaders  last 
Saturday  that  they  would  reserve  the  right 
to  decide  after  the  voting  whether  or  not 
the  popular  will  ha;;  been  falsified. 

The  warning  came  In  a  special  com- 
munique signed  b\  the  secretaries  of  all 
three  military  arm; — Vice  Adm.  Gulllermo 
Tlrndo  Lamb  for  the  navy.  Gen.  Alejandro 
Cuadra  Rablnes  for  the  army,  and  Gen  Sal- 
vador Nova  Ferre  for  the  air  force — but 
issued  without  the  pennisslon  of  outgoing 
President  Manuel  Frado  y  Ugarteche.  The 
dictate  Is  universally  understood  to  mean 
that  the  armed  forces  will  nut  accept  a  vic- 
tory by  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre,  candi- 
date of  the  Aprista  Party  and  the  military's 
arch  foe  ft)r  more  th;  n  30  years. 

Days  before  the  election,  obser\ers  believe 
that  Haya  and  Fernando  Beluunde  Terry, 
Accion  Popular  candidate,  are  running  about 
even,  with  Gen.  Manuel  Odria  third,  and 
several  other  candle ates  far  behind.  Under 
the  Peruvian  Ccjnstltution,  the  leading  candi- 
date mu.-^t  have  at  least  one-third  of  the 
total  vote  to  win  oflce.  It  Is  still  in  doubt 
(the  Vision  Letter.  May  8)  whether  either 
Haya  or  Belnunde  will  get  the  required  mar- 
gin. But  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the 
balloting,  there  Is  r-?al  danger  of  trouble  to 
follow: 

The  armed  fnrcc;  allegedly  have  already 
found  irre^'ularltles  In  the  reci.'^tratlon  lists 
by  com.pnrlnt;  them  to  military  service  rolls 
in  specific  areas  Tins  Is  believed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  the  right  to  intercede 
should  Haya  win.  (Also,  rumors  are  flying 
that  the  Ink  which  Is  used  to  mark  voters' 
fingers,  and  thus  guard  against  double 
voting.  Is  not  really  indelible  ) 

Military  interven  .ion  could  come  cither 
before  or  after  the  election.  A  rumor  is  now 
current  that  the  army  will  step  In  at  any 
moment    to    "postiK)ne"    the    vote    pending 


investigation  of  the  registration  fraud 
charges.  Once  the  constitutional  process  is 
set  aside,  moreover,  there  is  little  way  of 
knowing  when  elections  would  Anally  be  held. 

The  military  men  may  permit  the  voting  to 
take  place  in  the  hope  that  Haya  will  be 
defeated.  However,  that  will  not  eliminate 
the  fraud  issue.  Neither  Haya  nor  Belaunde 
trusts  the  vote  count  and  each  is  certain 
that  he  would  win  in  any  honest  election. 
Belaunde  believes  that  he  was  euchered  out 
of  office  m  1956  when  he  lost  to  Prado. 

There  are  striking  similarities  between  the 
position  of  the  Aprlslas  today  and  the 
Peronistas  in  Argentina  prior  to  March  18. 
Both  movements  are  anathema  to  the  army, 
both  are  voting  under  their  own  names  for 
the  first  time  after  being  proecrlbed  for 
many  years,  and  both  lean  heavily  on  the 
mystical  support  of  a  leader  who  Is  hated  and 
feared  by  his  opponents.  However,  there  is 
one  major  difference.  Where  It  suited  the 
Peronistas  to  remain  calm  In  the  face  of 
!)rovocation.  it  Is  very  doubtful  that  the 
Aprlstas  will  show  the  same  reserve.  Aprista 
leaders  have  already  warned  publicly  that  It 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  deny  them  the 
fru.ts  of  a  le^al  victory. 

Behind  the  threatened  crisis  lies  a  tragic 
paradox.  The  military's  distrust  of  Haya  is 
entirely  emotional,  based  on  historic  griev- 
ances that  are,  in  large  part,  no  longer  rele- 
vant. During  the  campaign  Haya  went  out 
ol  his  Way  to  reassure  the  armed  forces  that 
he  bears  them  no  malice.  At  the  same  time. 
Belaunde.  whom  the  army  is  tacitly  support- 
ing, is  running  with  the  help  of  extreme 
leftist  forces  which  do  constitute  a  long- 
range  menace  to  the  military  Institution. 
The  t'eneralfi  appear  to  be  shooting  a  dead 
enemy,  while  turning  their  backs  on  a  poten- 
tial live  one.  The  pa.sslons  of  "personal- 
ismo "  are  undermining  the  structure  of 
democracy  in  a  key  Latin  American  nation. 


BUSINESS 


INVESTMENT 
ECONOMY 


AND    THE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
some  of  the  outcries  from  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  business  community  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  administration  is 
"antibusinoss"  is  rendered  patently 
ridiculous  by  the  statistics  which  con- 
tinue to  flow  from  the  economists  ana- 
lyzing the  1961  economic  year. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  dated  May  23, 
1962.  indicates  that  business  investment 
rose  substantially  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  as  gross  private  domestic 
investment  hit  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $77  billion  during  the 
quarter— a  gain  of  $17  billion  over  the 
low  point  of  the  1960-61  business  cycle. 

Those  who  say  that  the  business  com- 
mtmity  has  lost  confidence  because  of 
the  administration's  policy  ought  to  look 
at  a  few  of  the  facts  before  they  begin 
complaining. 

Secondly,  the  report  commenting  on 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Office  of 
Business  Economics  statement  goes  on 
to  say  that  profits  before  taxes  were  $13 
billion  higher  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  than  in  1961. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  what  some 
critics  of  the  administration  say  is  simply 
not  borne  out  by  what  the  business  com- 
munity is  doing  and  accomplishing.  In- 
vestments are  up.  profits  are  up,  jobs  are 
up;  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  persistent  cry  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  antibusiness,  that  the 
administration  is  adversely  affecting 
business. 


The  results  do  not  prove  that  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Business 
Investments  Reach  $77  Billion  Rate." 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  oe  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BrsTNESs  Investments  Reach  $77  Billion 
Rate 

Washi.vgton,  Mat  22.— Business  Invest- 
ment rose  substantially  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  It  was  announced  today,  with  the 
added  expansion  coming  in  large  measure 
out  of  Improved  profits. 

Gross  private  domestic  Investment  hit  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $77  bil- 
lion during  the  quarter,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Office  of  Business  Economics  re- 
ported. This  was  a  gain  of  $17  billion  over 
the  low  point  of  the  1960-61  business  cvcle 
in  first  quarter  1961. 

FROM  RETAINED  EARNINGS 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  said 
about  half  of  the  Investment  Increase  came 
from  retained  earnings  of  corporations  after 
dividends  ($6  billion)  and  capital  consump- 
tion allowances  ($2  bUllon  ) . 

The  use  of  corporate  Internal  funds  re- 
flected the  fact  that  profits  before  taxes  were 
$13  billion  higher  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  than  in  the  comparable  1961  period. 

There  was  also  some  Increase  In  borrowing 
by  corporate  as  well  as  noncorporat?  enter- 
prise. But  the  Increased  demand  for  capital 
from  business  was  partly  offset  by  reduced 
Government  needs.  Personal  savings  also 
bulked   larger. 


GIVE  A  BREAK  TO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
fine  presentation  of  the  facts  on  Euro- 
pean capital  investment  and  deprecia- 
tion practices  is  made  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  5  by  Alfred  D.  Malabre,  Jr.,  entitled 
•'Keeping   Competitive." 

Mr.  Malabre  emphasizes  the  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  that  is  being  spent  in  the  United 
States  on  new  machinery  and  other  plant 
equipment  as  opposed  to  "Western 
Europe.  Not  only  do  we  spend  less  of 
our  GNP  on  new  investment  but.  con- 
trary- to  the  European  story,  that  per- 
centage is  decreasing  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  among  those 
who  have  expressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  .strong  support  of  the  short- 
ening of  the  depreciation  period  for  new 
equipment.  I  have  addressed  myself 
principally  to  the  question  of  new  equip- 
ment in  the  iron  and  steel  processing 
fields,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  compari- 
son of  U.S.  depreciation  schedules  with 
those  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  indi- 
cate that  we  are  not  in  a  competitive 
position  in  this  respect.  Whereas,  after 
5  ycai-s  our  depreciation  schedules  pen- 
ei-ally  permit  about  43  percent  deduction, 
in  Westei-n  Europe  and  Japan  it  is  not 
less  than  two-thii'ds  that  can  be  deducted 
within  5  years.  Indeed,  in  Italy  there  is 
100  percent  depreciation  after  5  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
American  industry  can  compete  favor- 
ably  if   American   industry   is   given   at 
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least  an  even  break  on  depreciation 
and  other  tax  matters.  Together  with 
expanding  credit  facilities  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters, we  must  encourage  the  moderni- 
zation of  more  capital  equipment.  No- 
where is  this  more  imperative  than  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  where  the 
obsolescence  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
the  steel  industry  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  For  example.  Mr.  Malabre's 
article  reports  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  oxygen  in  steelmaking — a 
technology  which  presently  accounts  for 
little  over  2  percent  of  the  American  steel 
capacity,  whereas  in  Europe  and  Japan  it 
is  far  higher  smd  the  investment  in  new 
equipment  to  use  the  oxygen  process  is 
being  accelerated 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Keeping 
Competitive,"  written  by  Alfred  D.  Mala- 
bre,  Jr..  and  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  June  5.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keeping  Competitive — Declining  Part  of 
US.  Gross  National  Product  Goes  to  New 
Equipment — But  Percentage  Rises  in- 
West  Europe,  Spurred  by  Lower  Taxes. 
Faster  Writeoffs — Kennedy  Tax  Plan 
May  Help 

(By  Alfred  D   Malabre.  Jr.) 

There  are  growing  signs  that,  if  present 
trends  continue,  the  United  States  could  fall 
behind  other  nations  in  keeping  its  Indus- 
trial plant  modern 

This  country  is  the  fatherland  of  mass 
production;  it  has  spent  nearly  »4  billion  on 
new  machine  tools  for  Its  factories  in  the  last 
6  years.  It  makes  metal  cutting  machines 
that  weigh  100  tons  each  and  All  six  fla tears 
in  shipment.  It  produces  computers  that 
add  2  million  4-diglt  numbers  a  second. 

But  U.S.  economists  are  asking  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  are  we  keeping  pace  in 
modernization?  Swift  economic  Integration 
In  Europe  and  great  growth  in  Japan  under- 
score the  question's  importance.  And  the 
sifting  of  relevant  information  pinpoints  a 
pattern  worth  pondering. 

The  high  spots  of  the  record  are  these: 

The  paat  decade  has  seen  the  United  States 
devote  a  shrinking  part  of  its  total  expendi- 
tures (gross  national  product)  to  new  ma- 
chinery and  other  plant  equipment. 

Other  major  industrial  nations  are  devot- 
ing a  rising  part  of  their  expenditures  to  this 
purpose 

The  U.S.  percentage  of  GNP  being  thus 
spent  is  much  smaller  than  in  principal 
European  countries. 

Tax  laws  in  other  countries  are  drastically 
more  favorable  to  plant  equipment  expendi- 
ture than  are  U.S.  laws. 

MACHINERY    BUYING    COMPARED 

The  table  below  matches  the  declining  role 
of  machinery  and  equipment  buying  in  the 
United  States  against  the  rise  elsewhere. 
Expenditures  for  machinery  and  equipment 
are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  GNP 
for  each  country,  as  well  as  for  all  West 
European  lands  combined. 
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In  the  deciide.  as  the  table  shows,  only  in 
the  United  Slates  has  investment  in  machin- 
ery and  other  production  equipment  de- 
clined In  relation  to  total  expenditures.  For 
most  countries  a  1961  breakdown  Isn't  avail- 
able. In  the  United  States  such  spending 
fell  further  Ittst  year  to  4.9  percent  of  GNP— 
the  lowest  rate  ..ince  1939's  4  6  percent 

"The  rate  of  modernization  of  American 
industry  has  slowed  significantly,"  warns 
William  P.  Butler,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  economic  research  at  New  York  City's 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  "We  have,  in  short, 
become  a  low-investment — and  lieiice  low- 
growth — economy." 

i'OXTSCES     OK     FUNDS 

Where  does  a  company  get  money  to  mod- 
ernize? If  it  doesn't  borrow  or  sell  stock,  it 
must  get  it  from  depreciation  funds  or  re- 
tained profits 

Depreciation  funds  are  funds  a  company 
may  set  asld'?  from  pretax  profits  for  re- 
placing equi;>ment.  Depreciation  allow- 
ances vary  greatly  from  machine  to  machine 
(depending  on  a  machine's  estimated  life 
span)  and  fiom  country  to  country  (de- 
pending on  tjix  regulations). 

Here's  an  imaginary  example  of  how  de- 
preciation pumps  funds  for  plant  spending 
into  companies'  coffers: 

Company  XYZ  buys  a  wldgit  maker  for 
$100.  The  company,  under  the  methixl  ot 
depreciation  its  accountants  decide  to  use, 
may  deduct,  say,  20  percent  of  the  ma- 
chine's price  from  pretax  profits  in  the  first 
year  of  its  life.  Thus,  the  company's  tax- 
able income  i.s  reduced  by  tao  and  its  tax 
bill  is  cut  by  IU0.40  if  it  is  paying  the  max- 
imum 52  percent  U.S.  corporate  tax  rate  Tlie 
sum  may  be  held  toward  eventual  replace- 
ment of  the  machine.  Additional  deduction.s 
will  be  made  in  subsequent  years  The 
number  and  size  will  depend  on  the  method 
of  depreciatior,  chosen. 

Depreciation  rules  abruad  are  much  in>>re 
liberal  than  in  this  country  The  following 
table,  based  on  Treasury  Department  infor- 
mation, compiries  depreciation  allowances 
in  several  countries.  The  figures  show  the 
portion  of  cost  of  comparable  equipment 
that  could  have  been  deducted  after  1.  2. 
and  5  years. 
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Advocates  oi  more  generous  depreciation 
allowances  not«  also  that  it  generally  costs 
much  more  to  replace  a  machine  today  than 
the  machine  cost  to  buy  years  ago  The 
average  price  of  a  metal  cutting  machine, 
for  example,  stands  at  $18,000  today,  double 
the  1951  avenge.  Depreciation  allowances 
fail  adequately  to  provide  for  this  fact, 
economists  cor  tend 

"The  inadequacy  of  depreciaHun  reserves 
form  a  major  restraint  on  capital  invest- 
ment," says  M.  R.  Galnsbrugh,  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  a  nonprofit  business  research  group 

Concern  over  U.S.  production  facilities  is 
spurring  the  administration  to  provide  bu.si- 
nessmen  with  oxtra  incenti\es  to  buy  equip- 
ment. Only  tlirough  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery can  U.3.  producers  saddled  with  the 
world's  highest  wage  rates  hope  to  compete 
with  manufacturers  abroad,  manv  economists 
rea.son 

The  administration  Is  trying  to  push 
through  Congress  a  proposal  to  give  business- 
men an  8-percent  tax  credit  on  purchases 
of  new  equipment.     It  also  is  readying  in- 


creases in  the  amount  businessmen  may  de- 
duct yearly  for  depreciation.  OfBclalB  claim 
the  two  measures  would  place  U.S.  Industry 
on  nearly  equal  footing  with  business  abroad. 

PRESSURE    ON    PROinTS 

Pressure  on  corporate  profits  is  squeezing 
the  .amount  of  after-tax  dollars  available  to 
Us   companies  for  capital  Improvements. 

The  table  below  traces  after-tax  corporate 
profits  and  undistributed  profits  over  the 
past  decade  Undistributed  profits  are  what 
is  left  after  a  corpjoratlon  pays  taxes  and 
dividends  Though  the  Nation's  Industry 
1ms  grown  notably  over  the  past  decade,  un- 
distributed profits  available  to  help  keep  it 
modern  were  actually  lower  last  year  than 
10  years  earlier  Dollars  in  the  tablee  are 
In  billions. 
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More  liberal  tax  regulations  sponsored  by 
the  administration  still  won't  be  sufflclent 
to  bring  us  capital  outlays  up  to  desired 
levels,  some  authorities  claim  "Basic  tax 
revLslon,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  reform 
of  the  rtiles  on  depreciable  property,  would 
do  much  to  stimulate  investment"  contends 
Mr  Gain.sbrugh  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board 

The  corporate  tax  bite  abroad  is  generally 
not  so  large  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
table  compares  the  maximum  rat^s  of  cor- 
porate  income  ta:<   in  various  countries 

Tax  rate 

Percent 

Belgium.. 28 

Italy 3j 

Sweden 40 

Denmark 44 

Japan 49 

Canada 50 

Prance ---"1111'.'"  50 

Germany __  gj 

United  States... I-I"'.'.^^l.'  52 

United  Kingdom V.,  53 

In  several  of  these  countries,  moreover,  the 
rate  in  practice  is  even  lower.  Because  of 
special  deductions,  the  average  rate  for 
Danish  corporations,  for  Instance,  Is  about 
36  percent,  officials  estimate.  The  West  Ger- 
man rate  is  reduced  to  approximately  22 
percent  if  all  profits  are  distributed.  The 
Japanese  rate  on  distributed  profits  is  only 
42  {KTcent 

Although  it  is  below  depression  levels  of 
the  19.30s.  the  average  age  of  US.  produc- 
tion equipment  is  on  the  rise,  according  to 
studies  by  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute,  a  trade  group  MAPI  places 
the  current  average  at  9  4  years,  up  from  9 
years  in  1958  and  from  85  years  in  1955 
The  current  average  Is  the  highest  since 
1947.  when  the  postwar  modernization  of 
US    industry  was  only  starting 

us     MACHINES    OLDEST 

MAPI  has  no  similar  breakdown  for  equip- 
ment abroad.  But  surveys  by  two  trade 
publkaiions.  American  Machinist  and  Brit- 
ain's Metalworklng  Production,  estimate 
for  major  countries  the  portion  of  machine 
tools  that  are  10  years  old  or  more.  The  U.S. 
percentage  16O  percent)  Is  the  highest  any- 
where Ii  compares  with  55  percent  in  West 
Germany,  56  percent  in  Italy  and  59  percent 
in  France  and  Britain. 

The  survey  of  foreign  machinery,  more- 
over, is  based  on  1961  information,  while  the 
estimate  of  US   machines  was  made  in  1958. 
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The  percentage  ot  older  machines  in  the 
United  States  has  since  climbed  to  62  per- 
cent or  63  percent,  one  authority  figures. 

Evidence  that  foreign  industries  often  are 
quicker  to  seize  upon  new  production 
methods  worries  some  observers  In  the 
United  States. 

Take  the  u.se  cf  oxygen  In  steelmaking 
By  producing  stee.  with  oxygen,  steelmakers 
can  greatly  speed  output.  Estimates  range 
from  a  20-percent  production  boost  to  more 
than    100  percent  in  some  Instances, 

Oxygen  method:!,  at  pre.-ent,  account  for 
alxjut  7  5  million  tons  of  America's  estimated 
160  million  touB  of  steel  capacity.  Govern- 
ment officials  say  By  1964,  another  8  million 
tons  of  oxygen  cajucity  will  be  added  Uiev 
forcciu>t.  ' 

In  West  Europe,  by  comparison,  22  million 
tons  of  such  ca parity  will  be  added  by  the 
end  of  next  year  according  to  estlrnates 
CurrenUy,  7,4  million  of  130  million  Urns  of 
steel  capacity  in  West  Eur-.pe  Is  accounted 
for  by  oxygen  tech  ilques.  Japan  Is  expected 
to  add  10  million  ions  of  capacity  in  oxygen 
m.^tanatlons  by  19(;4  S  ,mc  6  8  million  tons 
of  Japan  .^  current  fcieel  capacity  of  31  mil- 
lion U-ns  represents  c:xygcn  methods 

Not  all  the  evid-nce.  to  be  sure,  i.-:  bleak 
A  $5  billion-plus  txcess  of  U.S.  exports  over 
imijorts  last  year  certainly  argues  against 
any  U,S  Indusuial  obsolescence.  And— until 
this  year,  at  lea,si- ihls  excess  has  l>een  In- 
creasing steadily.  Many  economist-s,  noting 
that  US,  research  and  development  outlays 
(about  $13  bllhon  last  year,  are  running 
I)robably  twice  as  much  a.';  Western  Europe'^ 
believe  U,8.  cx;yr,rts.  will  continue  to  lead 
Imjxjrts  by  a  heali.ny  margin. 

Al&o.  there  Is  no  doubt  that  much  of  Eu- 
rope's capital  Inveument  in  the  decade  of 
the  1950'-  \*Lnt  to  .cbuild  war-smashed  fac- 
tories—no  problem  In  the  United  States 
With  this  Job  now  behind  It,  Europe's  urge 
to  expand  and  modernize  may  be  dimin- 
ishing. 

A  number  of  economLsts  contend  a  .spurt 
In  consumer  buying  is  needed  for  any  ap- 
preciable use  in  capitiii  spending.  They 
point  to  the  large  amount  of  unused  capacity 
In  American  lndu;.try  as  a  drag  on  new 
equipment  sj^cndlnt-  One  Government  econ- 
omist reckons  West  Europe's  manufacturing 
industries  curreitly  are  operating  at  about 
95  percent  of  capacity,  ba.  ed  on  normal  shift 
activity.  In  the  United  States,  he  esti.mates 
the  rate  is  only  nhuut  80  percent 
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GEORGE    MEAN-ys   STATEMENT   ON 
PROFITS 

Mr.  HUMPHRI;y.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distln.Euished  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  1  Mi .  Goldwater  1 .  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stnate,  took  vigorous  ex- 
ception to  the  iemark.s  made  by  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  National 
Economic  I.s.sues, 

The  Sen.Ttor  from  Arizona  took  Presi- 
dent Meany  to  ta,',k  for  lacking  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  economic  syst<'m  and  the 
place  of  businesf.  profits  and  losses  in 
the  emjjioymciu  j  icture. 

After  hearing  :he  Senator's  criticism 
of  thi.s  di.stinpui.shed  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can tiadc  union  riovcmcnt.  my  curiosity 
was  aroused;  so  I  obtained  a  transcript 
of  the  actual  irmaiks  Mr.  Georpe  Meanv 
made  before  the  ;iational  conference  on 
May  22. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coilea^:ue.'5,  and 
especially  for  th.-  benefit  of  my  pood 
friend  from  Arizona,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Mcany's  statement  be 
Pi-inted  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  will,  I  am 
certain,  be  pleased  to  learn  from  reading 
the  actual  text  of  Mr.  Meany's  remarks 
that  his  fears  about  Mr.  Meany's  lack 
of  knowledge  of  our  economic  system  are 
quite  unfounded.    The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Meany  docs  not  question  the  right  of  any 
business  establishment  to  make  adequate 
profits,  nor  does  he  fail  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  adequate  profits  in  order 
for  our  economic  structure  to  operate 
properly  and  to  make  growth  and  devel- 
opment possible.     All  that  Mr.  Meany 
proposed  was  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  other  busi- 
ness groups  specifically  spell  out  how  an 
increase  in  profits  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  serious  problem  of  unemployment. 
In   other  words.   Mr.   Meany   is  deeply 
concerned  with   the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, which  is  a  continuing  problem, 
and  about  which  every  Senator  should 
be  concerned  until  that  problem  is  recti- 
fied by  the  employment  of  those  who 
today  seek  work. 

Let  me  quote  directly  from  Mr. 
Meany's  speech: 

I  liave  been  told  time  and  time  again  that 
industry  makes  jobs,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  investment  In  a  business  creates  a  single 
job.  and  I  daresay  that  this  is  true. 

So  I  would  like  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  in  this  time  of  crisis  for 
this  country,  to  specifically  lay  down— I 
think  they  have  an  obligation  to  lay  down 
their  proposal  as  to  how  we  are  going  to 
make  Jobs,  how  we  are  going  to  make  1.- 
350.000  Jobs  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  to 
take  care  of  our  increased  labor  force,  and 
perhaps  another  200,000  a  year  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  replaced,  permanentlv  re- 
placed, by  automation  or  technoloV'ical 
changf^  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  that  in- 
dustry makes  Jobs  and  things  will  take  care 
of  thcm.=elvcs 

We  started  with.  In  the  recession  of  10 
years  ago.  19  percent  base  unemployment: 
the  next  recession,  3-polnt-some  percentage; 
the  next.  14-polnt-somethlng;  the  next,  15- 
point-somcthir.g.  It  is  quite  obvious  where 
we  arc  going 

So  when  the  National  Association  of 
Manvifacturers  says  that  the  trouble  lies  In 
the  tax  structure,  that  there  are  not  enough 
profits.  I  would  like  them  to  specifically 
spell  it  out.  to  say  what  thev  think  the  profit 
margin  should  be. 

Mi.ist  of  the  American  people,  Mr,  Sllgh.  be- 
lieve that  the  profits  of  industry  are  now  too 
big.  Now,  they  may  be  wTong,  but  this  is 
tl.c  general  accepted  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
pubhc.  Tl-:e  figures  that  are  put  out  by  some 
of  these  large  corporations  are  staggering, 
the  profits  that  they  make,  great  increases 
year  after  year.  So  if  there  are  more  profits 
needed,  let  the  NAM  say  so,  Just  say  how 
they  will  handle  It,  and  Just  say  how  these 
prolits.  additional  profits,  will  be  used  to 
make  Jobs.  I  am  all  for  all  the  profits  you 
need  If  you  will  make  the  jobs.  I  don't  care 
what  profit  you  get.  If  you  can  put  America 
back  to  work,  if  you  can  stop  this  creeping 
residue  of  unemployment  which  we  have  got 
which,  sooner  or  later.  Is  going  to  bring  us 
to  the  point  where  all  of  the  measures  de- 
vised to  help  the  unemployed  will  be  of  no 
avail  and  we  will  have  this  vicious  cycle  of 
the  unemployed  themselves  causing  more 
people  to  become  unemployed.  In  other 
words,   unemployment   feeding   upon   itsell. 


So  I  am  all  for  profits,  I  don't  care  how 
high  they  go.  If  they  will  solve  thU  economic 
problem  of  this  Nation. 


In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Meany's  proposal  is  completely  reason- 
able and  constructive.  I  certainly  feel 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  inquiry, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
being  antiprofits  or  antibusiness.  On 
the  contrary'.  Mr.  Meany  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  are  most  Americans,  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment;  and  he  has 
asked  the  captains  of  industry  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
to  present  proposals  in  regard  to  how 
increased  earnings  would  be  translated 
into  increased  jobs.  I  do  not  interpret 
his  remarks  as  being  critical  of  profits 
or  of  corporations.  Instead.  I  interpret 
his  remarks  as  those  of  an  inquiring  man 
who  is  interested  in  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  how  they  can  be 
corrected. 

I,  too,  would  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  NAM  set  forth  in  detail  its  proposal 
as  to  how  to  increase  the  economic 
growth  rate  and  reduce  the  number  of 
unemployed.  I  have  had  some  views  on 
these  problems,  and  I  have  expressed 
them. 

I  fail  to  see  anything  in  Mr.  Meany's 
remarks  which  indicates  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  economic  system.  I  may  say 
that  his  statement  was  made  extempo- 
raneously or  informally  at  the  conference 
called  by  the  President.  In  fact.  I  was 
most  impres.sed,  from  reading  his  state- 
ment, with  the  AFLr-CIO  presidents 
grasp  of  our  economic  system.  I  com- 
mend him  for  what  he  said. 

We  in  America  can  be  justly  proud 
that  the  labor  movement  in  this  country 
is  headed  by  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
George  Meany.  He  is  a  good  citizen;  he 
is  a  patriotic  and  loyal  American;  he  is  a 
man  of  complete  integrity  and  of  good 
judgment  and  common  sense.  He  is  not 
given  to  extremes  or  to  narrow,  dogmatic 
positions. 

Exhibit  1 
Excerpt    From     WHrre     House    Conjtrenck 
National  Ec  onomic  Issues  May  22,  1962 
Mr   Meant.  The  real  reason  we  are  meet- 
ing here   today   jointly,    labor,  management, 
public,  and  Government,  In  my  opinion,   is 
because  we  are  in  trouble.     If  we  were  not  in 
trouble  we  wouldn't  be  here.     In  other  words, 
it  is  not  the  business,  normally,  of   Inland 
Steel  or  of  General  Motors  or  of  Henry  Ford 
how  the  AFL-CIO  conducts  its  business  or 
what   policy  It    advocates;    and    neither   is  It 
my  business,  Joe,   how  you  run   vour  shop 
or   how   you    run    United    States    Steel      We 
could  accept  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  as  it  were, 
if  we  didn't   have  a  national   problem   that 
affects  us  rJl, 

Now.  what  is  the  national  problem,  in  my 
opinion?  The  national  problem  Is  that  we 
are  not  economically  as  healthy  as  we  should 
be  in  order  to  maintain  our  place  In  this  very 
troubled  world.  We  have  a  huge  and  power- 
ful nation  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of  destroy- 
ing the  United  States  of  America  and  every- 
thing that  It  .'■epresents.  by  economic  means, 
by  subversion,  or  any  other  method  that  they 
can  use.  We  don't  have  a  large  enough 
growth  rate:  we  have  a  creeping  unemploy- 
ment situation,  gradually  getting  worse  all 
the  tirr.e.  And  I  would  like  to  see  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  as  the 
spokesmen  lor  Industry  In  this  country,  make 
its  position  crystal  clear  on  Just  how  do  we 
meet  this  problem. 
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I    have    been    told    time    and    time    again 
that    Industry    makea   Jobs,    that   a    certain 
amount  of  investment  In  a  business  creates 
a  single  Job.  and  I  dare  say  that  this  Is  true, 
so  I  would  like  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  In  this  time  of  crisis  for 
this  country,  to  specifically  lay  down — I  thinJc 
they  have  an  obligation   to  lay  down  their 
proposal   as  to  how   we  are  going  to  make 
Jobs,   how  we   are   going   to   make    1.350.000 
Jobs  a  year  for  the  next   10   years    to   take 
care  of  our  Increased  labor  force,  and   per- 
haps another  200.000  a  year  to  take  care  of 
those    who    are    replaced,    permanently    re- 
placed,    by     automation     or     technological 
change.    It  Is  not  enough  to  tell  us  that  In- 
dustry makes  Jobs  and  things  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

We  started  with,  in  the  recession  of  10 
years  ago.  1.9  percent  base  unemployment, 
the  next  recession.  3-point-some  percentage, 
the  next.  14-polnt-somethlng,  the  next.  15- 
polnt-something.  It  Is  quite  obvious  where 
we  are  going. 

So  when  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  says  that  the  trouble  lies  In 
the  tax  structure,  that  there  are  not  enough 
profits,  I  would  like  them  to  specifically 
spell  it  out,  to  say  what  they  think  the  profit 
margin  should  be. 

Most  of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Sllgh. 
believes  that  the  profits  of  industry  are  now 
too  big.  Now.  they  may  be  wrong,  but  this 
is  the  general  accepted  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  The  figures  that  are  put  out 
by  some  of  these  large  corporations  are  stag- 
gering, the  profits  that  they  make,  great 
Increases  year  after  year.  So  If  there  are  more 
profits  needed,  let  the  NAM  say  so.  just  say 
how  they  will  handle  it.  and  Just  say  how 
these  profits,  additional  profits,  will  be  used 
to  make  Jobs.  I  am  all  for  all  the  profits  you 
need  if  you  will  make  the  Jobs.  I  don't  care 
what  profit  you  get.  if  you  can  put  America 
back  to  work,  if  you  can  stop  this  creeping 
residue  of  unemployment  which  we  have 
got  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  going  to  bring 
us  to  the  point  where  all  of  the  measures 
devised  to  help  the  unemployed  will  be  of 
no  avail  and  we  will  have  this  vicious  cycle 
of  the  unemployed  themselves  causing  more 
people  to  become  unemployed,  in  other 
words,  unemployment  feeding  upon  itself. 

So  I  am  all  for  profits.  I  don't  care  how 
high  they  go.  If  they  will  solve  this  economic 
problem  of  this  Nation 

So  I  challenge  the  NAM  to  tell  us  how 
much  profit  they  need,  business  needs,  and 
how  this  profit  is  going  to  be  translated 
into  Jobs:  not  how  It  is  going  to  be  trans- 
lated into  fatter  salaries  for  some  of  the 
high  executives,  not  how  it  is  going  to  be 
transferred  through  stock  option  plans  into 
this  business  of  legalized  larceny  that  is 
practiced  by  some  of  these  companies,  but 
how  it  is  going  to  be  translated  into  Jobs, 
because  the  problem  of  this  Nation  today  is 
Jobs  for  people.  Everything  else  connected 
with  our  economic  health  is  tied  right  up 
with  this  question  of  Jobs,  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge the  NAM  to  tell  how  industry,  which 
makes  Jobs  according  to  the  book,  will  make 
them  now  and  in  the  future  by  more  profits. 
And  If  they  can  show  me.  I  am  for  more 
profits. 

Mr.  Block.  Well  now,  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Sligh.  I  am  going  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  reply,  after  which  there  will  be  a  few 
announcements,  and  then  we  will  go  Into 
the  workshop  meeting. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  believe  Mr.  Meany  was  out 
of  the  room- 
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I  would  like  nothing  better  than  his  support 
In  that  program. 

As  far  as  the  level  of  profits  and  what  Is 
a  fair  profit,  I  think  personally  the  consumer 
is  the  person  to  make  that  decision,  and  to- 
day and  for  some  time  we  have  been  too  apt 
to  take,  perhaps,  the  union's  word  for  what 
profits  should  be.  or  the  Government's  word 
I  think  the  consumer  should  be  the  Judge 
I  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Meany  that  the 
consumer,  or  the  people  on  the  street,  that 
they  think  corporate  profits  are  too  high      I 
have   found,   many,   many   times,    in    asking 
people  what  the  percentage  of  profit  out  of 
a  sales  dollar  should  be,  or  what  it  is.  rather. 
I  have  had  guesses,  usually,  not  lower  than 
12  or  15  percent,  and  as  high  as  50  percent 
Then,  when   we  have  asked  what  should   a 
profit  be,  or  what  is  a  fair  profit  as  a  per- 
centage   of    sales,    the    figure    is    practically 
never  below  10  percent,  and.  of  course,   for 
many,    many    years   the    profit    of    American 
business   has    been   less    than   5    percent   on 
sales. 

So  I  think  the  consumer  should  be  the 
one  to  make  that  decision.  But  we  will, 
in  answer  to  your  question,  give  vou  a  de- 
tailed plan  as  to  how  we  think  Job  oppor- 
tunities can  be  created  This  Is  a  story  we 
have  been  trying  to  tell,  very  evidently  in- 
effectively, for  many  years,  and  I  hope' that 
we  can  have  your  support  in  putting  it 
across 

Mr  Block    Thank  you  both 


Mr.  Meant.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Sligh.  When  I  recited  the  change  of 
profits  from  1947  to  1961? 

Mr.  Mkant.  Yes.     I  would  like  you  to  be 
more  specific. 

Mr.  Sligh.  I  would  like  to  say  that  NAM 
has   detailed    ita    program    for   Job-making 
Unfortunately.  I   gather  Mr.  Meany   hasn't 
seen  it,  but  I  will  see  that  he  gets  that   and 


WHO  SAYS  THE  KENNEDY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION IS  ANTIBUSINESS  OR  IS 
NOT     WORKING     TO     CARE     FOR 
AMERICAN  FAMILY  FARMERS? 
Mr.    WnxiAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr 
President,  who  says  that  the  Kennedy 
administration   is   antibusiness  or   that 
it  is  not  promoting  an  agriculture  pro- 
gram designed  to  take  care  of  the  Amer- 
ican family  farmers? 

Last  year,  one  of  the  first  official  acts 
on  the  New  Frontier  was  to  pass  the  1961 
feed  grains  program,  and  Congress  is 
now  debating  the  wisdom  of  extending 
this  fantastic  program  even  further  in 
the  coming  years. 

In  presenting  this  program,  the  New 
Frontiersmen  placed  great  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  designed  to 
help  promote  and  protect  the  American 
family  farmers  of  America.  As  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  1961  feed 
grains  program  protects  these  family 
farms,  I  cite  a  few  specific  examples  of 
the  type  of  payments  which  were  ren- 
dered during  the  calendar  year  1961: 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Belleville 
Mich.,  was  paid  $5,394.88. 

The     California     Packing     Corp..     of 
Woodland.    Calif.,    was    paid    $7.298  28: 
and  the  same  corporation  in  Crvstal  City 
Tex.,  received   $7,881  95— or  a   total   of 
$15,180.23. 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Co  ,  of  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  was  paid  $12,984.32. 

The  Northern  Trust  &  Co.,  of  Chicago 
III.,  was  paid  .$41,253.68  to  curtail  some 
of  its  farming  operations. 

Who  says  that  the  Kennedy  farm  pro- 
gram was  not  designed  to  help  the  small 
farmers? 

Of  course.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the.se 
payments  represent  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
protect  the  family  farm  life  of  America 
or  whether  they  represent  an  effort  to 
minimize  the  antibusiness  impression 
which  its  other  actions  have  created.    In 


any  event,  these  payments  were  made 
under  the  Kennedy  farm  program,  and 
these  payments  will  continue  under  the 
program  which  Is  being  advocated  for 
passage  at  the  present  time. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  steps  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  taking  to 
protect  the  family  life  on  the  American 
farms.    For  example: 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  at 
Angola.  La.,  was  paid  $45,414.  and  the 
Glades  State  Prison  Farm,  at  Belle 
Glade.  Fla.,  was  paid  $6,818.40  to  curtail 
their  farming  operations. 

Just  how  these  payments  to  the  State 
prisons  promote  the  American  family 
farm  life  iS  a  point  which  I  am  sure  only 
a  New  Frontiersman  could  explain. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis — address.  City 
Hall.  St.  Louis.  Mo.— is  another  small 
nudwestern  farmer  which  was  paid 
$.2,203.91  to  curtail  its  farming  opera- 
tions. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen of  their  interest  in  outer  space 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Depart- 
ment IS  planning  to  extend  the  New 
Frontier  larm  program  to  these  outer 
planets;  however.  I  note  that  in  1961 
they  included  two  airports  on  their  list 
a.s  farmers. 

The     Waterloo      Municipal     Airport 
Waterloo.   Iowa,   was   paid   $5,846.75    to 
curtail  it.<;  farming  operations  while  the 
Kearney    Municipal    Airport.    Kearney 
Nebr  .  collected  $6  707.70. 

Apparently  Secretary  Freeman  recog- 
nized that  when  this  impre&sive  group 
of  small  farmers  curtail  their  farming 
operations  in  return  for  the  above  listed 
payments  they  would  have  some  extra 
time  on  their  hands  for  recreation,  so 
we  find  that  under  this  .same  feed  grains 
program  they  paid  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission. Plattsmouth.  Nebr..  $5,115.30  to 
curtail   its  farming  operations. 

The.se    examples   point    up    the    utter 
ridiculousness   of    any    administrations 
trying   to   promote   an   agriculture   pro- 
gram   which   is  based   on   high   support 
prices  and  the  premise  that  it  can  pay 
the  American  farmers  not  to  produce 
What  makes  the  1962  proposed  program 
even  more  ridiculous  is  that  under  the 
Pioposed  plan,  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  as  it  is  now  being  considered 
by    the    Hoase.    this    type    of    payment 
would  be  not  voluntary,  but  mandatory. 
If  in  presenting  these  examples  under 
the    1961   feed   grains   program   my   re- 
marks can  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
ridiculing  the  Kennedy  farm  program   I 
wi.sh  to  state  that  they  are  so  intended 
Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  on  June 
4  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Man  Who  I.snt  There 
Tlipre  is  a  man  who  isn't  there  at  all  In 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  i.s  that  he  hasn't  been  there  for  a 
long  time  in  the  entire  scheme  of  govern- 
niental  agriculture. 

Tlie  man  who  isn't  there  is  the  American 
f'Mnliy  farmer. 

Now  the  whole  agricultural  program  was 
.=  pt  up  to  take  care  of  the  American  family 
farmer      The   politicians  said   it.  so   it   must 
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be  so.  The  bureaucrats  in  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  ami  Conservation  Service 
preached  it.  so  no  one  can  doubt  it.  The  city 
citizen  who  reads  his  newspaper  has  been 
assured  time  and  again  that  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars and  millions  of  ideas  were  being  spent 
to  insure  the  survival  of  the  American  fam- 
ily farmer. 

But    the    American    family    farmer    Isn't 
there. 

When  the  InvesHgatlng  committees  began 
to  dig  into  the  ASCS  and  its  grain  program, 
they  didn't  find  tie  American  family  farm- 
er. They  found  BllUe  Sol.  They  found  a  lot 
of  bureaucrats.  They  found  a  big  commer- 
cial fertilizer  company  that  was  using  Billie 
Sol's  connections  with  the  Government  as 
the  credit  base  to  finance  more  fertilizer  sales. 
Not  once  has  anyone  discussed  a  single 
American  family  farmer. 

There  Is  the  matter  of  BUlie  Sol's  cotton 
allotment.  He  got  it  because  a  lot  of  south- 
ern-tj-pe  American  family  farmers  had  lost 
their  acreage  to  tht  ponderous  machinations 
of  local.  State,  aid  Federal  Government 
They  cerUinly  weient  there.  These  little 
cotton  farmers  had  long  since  been  wrung 
out  and  tossed  into  the  bureaucratic  discard. 
It  took  Billie  Sol  a  id  some  eagle-eyed  help 
probably  within  and  without  the  ASCS  to 
pull  these  cotton  (illotments  together  for  a 
profit. 

The  bureaucrat.s  lalk  about  moving  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  wheat  from  one  storage 
place  Ui  another  J'hey  discuss  these  shifts 
with  a  perfectly  sLrnlght  face  and  solemnly 
declare  that  there  is  no  favoritism  in  the 
ASCS,  More  than  that,  the  Government  will 
not  lose  a  single  peiny  on  Billie  Sol's  grain 
juggling 

And  there'.s  not  a  tingle  word  spoken  about 
the  American  family  farmer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Estes  case  simply  un- 
covers controlled  agriculture  for  what  it 
really  is  The  systen  has  been  a  bonanza  for 
Billie  ar,\.  the  big  c  perators.  the  fast-buck 
boys  who  somehow  llnd  out  about  available 
allotments  even  when  there  Is  absolutely  no 
favoritism  In   the  A.*- CS 

The  Kennedy-PreeTian  farm  plan  will  just 
mean  more  uf  the  same  If  it  should  be 
adopted,  the  AmerLan  family  farmer  will 
still  be  the  man  wht    isn't  there 
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District  of  Columbia  Government  shall 
pay  annually  to  each  common  carrier 
who  is  required  to  transport  schoolchil- 
dren at  a  reduced  fare,  the  difference  be- 
tween such  reduced  fare  and  the  amount 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  paid 
if  the  lowest  adult  fare  had  been  col- 
lected. Such  payments  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  limited  to  an 
amount  which  would  not  increase  the 
net  operating  income  of  a  carrier  to  an 
amount  over  and  above  that  prescribed 
in  the  carrier's  last  rate  case. 

The  House  has  amended  S.  1745  in 
two  essential  respects.  The  first  amend- 
ment changes  the  12-month  measured 
period  from  June  30  to  August  31.  This 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  permitting 
the  measured  year  period  in  the  bill  to 
coincide  with  the  year  period  used  to 
determine  exemption  from  motor  ve- 
hicle fuel  and  real  estate  taxes,  and 
thereby  avoid  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  required  auditing. 

The  other  House  amendment  bases 
eligibility  for  the  subsidy  on  D.C.  Trans- 
it. Inc..  operating  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, rather  than  the  entire  operation 
of  the  company,  which  includes  subur- 
bia Mai-yland.  This  amendment  has  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  possibility  that 
District  of  Columbia  taxpayers  may  sub- 
sidize companies  receiving  subsidies  un- 
der the  bill  for  operations  carried  on  out- 
.side  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Both  these  amendments  were  proposed 
and  requested  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  of  the 
House  are  acceptable  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator   from  Oregon. 
Motion  was  agreed  to. 


REGULATION  OF  FARES  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  .Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bi  1  S.  1745. 

The  PRESIDIN(i  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    to    the    bill 
(S.   1745"    to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9.    1955,   relating    to   the   regulation   of 
fares  for  the  transportation  of  school- 
children   in    the   E»istrict   of    Columbia, 
which   were,   on   p;ige   1,   line   10,   after 
■income'   insert    'Irom   mass  transpor- 
tation operations  ii  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia';  on  page  2,   line   2.  strike  out 
"June  30'   and  insert    "August  31";   on 
page  2,  lines  6  anc  7.  strike  out  "reve- 
nues" and  insert  "revenues  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia'  ;   on  page  2.  line  9. 
strike  out  "June  30  "  and  insert  "August 
31'  ;   on  page  2.  line  18.  after  "income" 
insert  "from  mass  transportation  oper- 
ations in  the  District  of  Columbia',  and 
on  page  3.  line  4.   strike  out    "June  30" 
and  insert  "August  31". 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.   1745  is  to  provide  that  the 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  a  series  of  engagements  in 
Oregon,  where  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  lumber 
problems  on  June  4.  and  in  Denver, 
where  my  presence  was  required  as  the 
public  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  welfare  fund  of  the  electrical  indus- 
try, upon  appointment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  kept  me  from  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  should  certainly 
have  had  something  to  say  about  the  pro- 
posals made  here  relating  to  various 
kind  of  aid  to  Communist  countries. 
From  a  reading  of  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  June  6.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  learn  what  was 
intended  by  the  series  of  anti-Commu- 
nist amendments,  or  what  their  effect 
would  be.  The  debate  was  uninforma- 
tive:  in  fact,  there  was  little  discussion  at 
all  that  would  shed  light  on  the  intent 
of  the  Senate,  or  indicate  that  Senators 
knew  precisely  what  they  were  voting  for. 

My  original  intention  was  to  vote  for 
the  Proxmire  amendment  suspending  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  for  1  year;  but  by  the 
time  the  Senate  had  ranged  far  beyond 
the   foreign   aid   bill   into  surplus  food 


disposal,  and  far  from  the  threat  of  the 
military  power  of  the  Communist  bloc 
into   the    hazy    and    indefinite   area   of 
what   is   a   Marxist   country,   then    the 
backers  of  the  original  amendment  sim- 
ply  lost  me.     I  therefore  asked   to   be 
recorded  against  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, and  for  the  revision  made  on  June 
7.  restore  authority  to  dispose  of  surplus 
food  to  nations  judged  as  outside   the 
Communist  program  for  world  conquest. 
It  is  an  astonishing  thing  for  me  to 
read  some  of  the  statements  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate.     One  gets 
the   clear   impression    that   the   Senate 
made   no   distinction   between    freedom 
and   totalitarianism;    but  only   between 
"our  dictators"  and   'their  dictators."    I 
would  vote  to  end  aid  to  Yugoslavia  for 
the  time  being  because  it  is  a  totalitarian 
state  and  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
effect  of  what  we  have  extended  so  far 
has  helped  keep  its  Communist  govern- 
ment out  of  the  Soviet  bloc.    The  factors 
which  caused  Tito  to  break  with  Stalin 
were  rooted  far  outside  the  wishes,  de- 
sires, or  actions  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  the  factors  which  seem  to  be 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Tito  and  Khrushchev  are  also  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  United  States.    At  least, 
they  are  beyond  the  influence  we  can 
exert  through  foreign  aid. 

Nonetheless.  I  would  not  want  the 
word  to  go  out  to  the  world,  as  it  did 
without  challenge,  that  the  United 
States  is  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on 
the  necks  of  other  people  of  the  world 
by  supporting  right-wing  dictators  in 
order  to  promote  our  own  security.  It 
is  long  past  time  for  the  United  States 
to  review  our  military  position  with  the 
long-range  objective  in  mind  of  termi- 
nating our  bases  in  such  countries  as 
Spain  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  oc- 
cupying those  bases  at  the  price  of  other 
people's  freedom.  Senators  talked  here 
about  Tito's  suppression  of  rehgious 
freedom;  of  the  lack  of  property  rights 
in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Do  Senators 
think  for  a  moment  that  there  is  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Spain,  or  that  the 
right  of  private  property  is  exercised  in 
Saudi  Arabia  by  any  more  than  a  tiny 
handful  of  autocrats?  Senators  may 
fool  themselves  about  these  facts,  but 
they  are  not  fooling  anyone  else. 

I  am  for  termination  of  loan  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  but  I  do  not  stop  there.  I 
am  also  for  termination  of  our  militaiT 
dependence  upon  fascism  and  feudalism. 
Secondly,  it  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me  to  read  in  the  Record  that  so  many 
who  think  they  are  the  greatest  oppo- 
nents of  communism  were  leading  the 
retreat  from  the  fields  where  we  are 
fighting  communism  all  over  the  world. 
Just  what  is  the  cold  war,  anyway,  if  it 
is  not  the  struggle  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  to  see  the  people  of  these 
nations,  both  old  and  new.  emerge  into 
modern  life  in  the  pattern  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  not  in  the  pattern  of  com- 
munism? 

Yet  too  many  Americans  hear  the  word 

Marxism'   uttered   by   a   young   native 

politician  in  a  new  country  somewhere 

in  the  world,  and  their  only  reaction  is 
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to  nin  for  their  lives.  Just  why  should 
the  great,  powerful  United  States  of 
America  be  so  easily  frightened  out  of 
the  cold  war?  Why  should  we  siu render 
so  quickly? 

When  one  considers  that  it  will  be  two 
cr  three  generations  before  the  under- 
developed continents  begin  to  stabilize 
their  political  and  economic  institutions, 
it  is  simply  incredible  that  it  should  even 
be  suggested  that  we  give  up  on  them  so 
early  in  the  game. 

Some  Members  of  this  bodi'  feel  per- 
fectly confident  that  there  is  no  diflfer- 
ence  between  Marxism  and  commiinism. 
Perhaps  they  can  tell  me  whether  a 
Marxian  Socialist  is  the  same  as  a 
Marxian  Communist,  and  whether  social- 
ism is  the  same  as  communism,  and  what 
democracy  has  to  do  with  either  one. 
Probably  every  Democrat  in  the  Con- 
gress calls  himself  or  herself  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrat;  yet  there  are  as  many 
different  Jeffersonians  as  there  arc 
Democrats. 

Many  Americans  have  solemnly  quoted 
to  me  Karl  Marx  as  an  authority  on  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  income  tax. 
Does  that  make  them  all  Marxists? 

We  had  better  recognize  in  this  coun- 
try that  not  every  Asian,  African,  and 
Latin  is  a  disciple  of  Jefferson.  Too 
many  of  them  have  learned  more  about 
Marx  and  Lenin  than  about  Jefferson. 
Does  that  mean  we  should  quit  right 
now  tr>-ing  to  compete?  It  is  about  time 
that  we  understood  how  long  a  contest 
this  is  going  to  be,  and  that  we  will 
never  hold  our  own,  much  less  win  the 
contest  without  being  vigorous  and  ag- 
gressive in  pressing  the  virtues  of  free 
political  and  economic  institutions.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  do  that  job  if  we 
pack  up  and  leave  every  country  that 
seems  to  us  to  be  getting  off  to  a  bad 
start.  It  is  in  these  countries  that  we 
should  be  most  determined  to  stay,  and 
to  keep  a  foot  in  the  door. 

Finally,  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  stress  given  to  the  failure  of 
communism  to  feed  its  people.  The  fore- 
most task  and  the  greatest  test  of  any 
economic  system  is  how  it  produces  and 
distributes  food.  Communism  has  failed 
miserabb'.  and  we  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, in  this  function. 

SUKPLUS  FOOD   IN  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  now  subsi- 
dize that  failure  of  communism  by  fur- 
nishing food  to  their  governments  to  dis- 
tribute as  their  own.  But  there  are  ways 
we  can  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  our  systems.  One  way  is  to  con- 
tmue  to  send  food  into  Communist  coun- 
tries— yes.  even  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries—under supervision.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddJ  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  sending  food  to  Com- 
munist  countries  for  distribution  under 
the  direction  of  individual  Americans.  I 
would  favor  that,  and  I  would  also  favor 
furnishing  food  to  be  distributed  by  the 
International  Red  Cross,  or  even  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have'^not  even  started 
to  -scratch  the  surface  of  the  potentiality 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  distributing 
center  in  such  a  humanitarian  cause. 
The    present    presiding    officer    of    the 
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Senate  [Mr.  MitcalpJ  has  heard  me  say 
before — and  I  am  proud  to  repeat — as  a 
Christian,  I  do  not  think  we  c*n  ever 
justify  walking  out  on  our  Christian 
principles.  Anyone  would  have  a  hard 
time  ever  convincing  me  that  we  can 
reconcile  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
with  aiding  and  abetting  starvation  of 
human  beings  in  the  world. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  draw  a  line 
of  procedural  difference  between  the 
turning  of  food  over  to  Communist  gov- 
ernments to  distribute  as  their  own  and 
to  use  as  a  weapon  for  strenjjthenint: 
their  hold  upon  the  people  and  the  dis- 
tributing of  that  food  to  Gods  children. 
even  though  they  may  be  the  slaves  of 
a  Communist  state,  through  procedure.-^ 
such  as  are  set  up  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  or  by  the  United  Nations,  or, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  sug- 
gested, by  American  individual.^  or  pri- 
vate organizations. 

I  shall  not  run  for  political  cover.  Mr 
President,  merely  because  some  say  it  is 
not  good  politics  to  suggest  that  we  keep 
faith  with  our  Christian  principk-s  when 
we  implement  those  principles  in  terms 
of  seeking  to  prevent  starvation  of  hu- 
man beings. 

In  my  judgment,  we  will  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  respect  for 
democracy  around  the  world  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  willing  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  religious  principles  which  are 
preached  to  us  on  Sunday  and  which  we 
profess  to  worship  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  com.ments 
today  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  food 
for  the  stai-ving  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  foreign  aid  to  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. 

A  constituent  of  mine  has  suggested 
that  we  offer  to  furnish  food  for  a  United 
Nations  distribution  in  Communist 
China.  I  think  we  should  push  the  idea. 
No  doubt  the  idea  will  be  dimly  received 
in  Communist  China,  but  it  is  time  \vc 
stepped  giving  so  much  credit  to  what 
the  Communist.';  are  going  to  say  Let 
Red  China  turn  down  the  idea,  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so.  That  should  not  deter 
us  from  making  the  offer. 

I  make  my  suggestion.  Mr  President, 
on  the  basis  of  the  procedural  recom- 
mendation that  this  distribution  be  done 
through  an  international  orcranization 
such  as  the  United  Nations  or  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  graphic  way 
to  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
the  productivity  of  free  agriculture  and 
the  failure  of  Communist  agriculture.  It 
is  a  difference  that  should  not  be  lost  on 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

U.S.    MILIT.ARY    AID    TO    N.ATO    COUNTRIES 

Mr.  President,  had  I  been  present  and 
participated  in  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
before  the  vote  was  taken  I  would  have 
had  something  to  say  about  another 
phase  of  this  matter,  because  we  must 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  foreis;n  aid 
to  countries  which  are  now  able  to  aid 
themselves. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations bears  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church;  tried  to  add  to  last 


year's  bill,  ending  military  assistance  to 
our  NATO  partners  in  Western  Europe 
I  voted  for  the  Church  amendment  of 
1961,  but  it  did  not  pass.  That  was  due 
primarily  to  the  Berlin  crisis,  which  con- 
vinced many  Senators  that  we  had  to 
'AO  ahead  with  military  aid  to  other 
NATO  partners,  or  else  appear  to  be 
drawing  back  from  our  European  com- 
mitments. 

We  know  now.  in  spite  of  the  sharp 
itacLion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ber- 
lin crisis,  including  the  calhng  up  of 
the  Reserves  and  an  extra  large  expendi- 
ture to  "beef  up"  our  military  forces  in 
Europe,  that  other  NATO  members  did 
not  follow  suit  to  the  same  extent,  even 
though  they  are  closer  to  the  threat 
than  we  and  even  though  their  economic 
condition  enables  them  to  carry  their 
o\^n  defense  burdens. 

Mr  I>resident.  sometimes  I  wonder  if 
our  NATO  allies  arc  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  It  is  only  the  secuilt.v 
of  the  United  States  which  is  at  stake 
which  brouiiht  about  the  NATO  Treaty 
in  the  first  instance.  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  about  the  NATO  Treaty,  becau.s«> 
the  Rfcord  will  show  that  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Tobey. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken K 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  se- 
lected by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
NATO  Treaty.  Mr.  Vandenbere.  to  assist 
him  in  presenting  the  NATO  Treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  the  underlying  thesis 
of  the  NATO  Treaty  was.  "All  for  one, 
and  one  for  all."  I  believe  it  is.  in  article 
5  of  the  treaty,  staU-d  in  black  and  while 
that  an  attack  upon  one  is  an  attack 
upon  all. 

Mr  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come,  mon  respectfully  but  without 
equivocation,  to  point  out  to  our  NATO 
allies  that  th.ey  have  not  been  upholdin.L' 
tlieir  burden  of  expendituies  under  the 
NATO  Treaty.  The  sad  fact  is  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  carrvin- 
an  undue  share  of  the  burden. 

Th.it  i.s  why  la.',t  year  I  supported  th.c 
Church  amendment.  I  am  glad  that  a 
modified  Church  amendment  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
it  coes  far  enouczh.  but  nt  lea.'^t  it  is  a 
start. 

We  discussed  this  problem  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  but  becau.sc  the  militarv 
aid  section  of  the  1961  bill  covered  1962. 
we  did  not  co  into  military  aid  this  year 
in  the  bill.  The  committee  report  went 
into  the  problem,  with  a  special  section 
on  NATO 

In  the  committee  report  this  year  it 
was  stated,  in  part: 

The  world  ha.s  cliangcd  a  great  deal  &u\c-' 
N.\rO'.s  Ijirth.  but  NATO  luns  nol  chant;ed 
with  it.  At  present  the  Organization  Is  nut 
sufRriently  ce.Tred  to  the  rpqr.lrement,s  of  the 
.Tlilanre.  On  lx>th  sides  of  the  Atlnntlc.  there 
Is  an  iindersUndably  ccmpelUner  Interest. 
If  not  fascination,  in  the  expanding  economic 
interdependence  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
However,  the  political  and  military  relation- 
ships of  NATO  member.s  lire  failing  to  evolve, 
and  are  lat;glng  well  behind  these  rapidly 
maturing  economic  relationships. 

For  my.self.  I  think  the  time  is  long 
past   when    the   European   members    of 
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NATO  should  be  expected  to  pay  their 
own  share  of  the  costs  of  the  Organiza- 
ton.  All  we  arc  a.skln?  Is  that  they  pay 
their  fair  share,  and  that  the  American 
taxpayers  not  b?  asked  to  pay  much  more 
than  their  share,  as  is  being  done  at  the 
l)re.';ent  time.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Common  Market,  and  the  diCTicuIties  the 
United  States  w  ill  have  selling  American 
i^roducLs  there,  our  balancc-of-paymcnts 
I>roblem  may  \\cll  worsen.  Military  aid 
to  Western  Eui-opc  was  justifiable' only 
when  those  nat  ons  were  financiallv  un- 
able to  provide  for  them.selves,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  condition  prevails  any 
lon.eer. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
a  start  was  made  to  terminate  this  aid 
by  the  addition  of  a  modified  Church 
amendment  to  the  bill;  leaving,  however, 
wide  discretion  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  matter 
of  military  aid  to  NATO. 

I  hope  that  next  year  when  militarv 
aid  will  be  an  Intc-rral  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  the  Senate  will  face  up  to 
the  NATO  problem.  In  the  meantime 
I  hope  that  the  present  administration, 
which  is  the  administration  of  my  own 
party,  will  make  clear  to  our  allies  in 
NATO  that  there  must  be  a  tapering 
off  of  the  huge  American  expenditures 
now  going  into  NATO.  There  must  be 
an  a.s.sumption  of  a  greater  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  NATO 
countries,  particularly  France,  England, 
and  West  Germany.  For  that  matter 
the  statement  goes  for  all  the  NATO 
countries. 

The  American  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  their  share  in  providing 
the  sinews  of  defense  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  freedom  in  the  NATO 
countries  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  had  just  about 
enough  of  what  amounts  to  too  great 
a  degree  of  one-sided  streetwalks  on  this 
subject.  The  American  taxpayers  are 
taking  a  very  careful  look  at  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

In  fact,  if  there  are  any  politicians  in 
the  Congress  who  think  the  voters  are 
not  ahead  of  them  in  this  matter,  then 
let  me  warn  them  that  they  had  better 
talk  to  the  voters,  because  the  voters 
know  that  we  cannot  continue  to  pour 
wealth  out  of  the  United  States. 

P.sycholocically,  I  think  the  position  of 
the  American  dollar  in  Canada  is  having 
a  terrific  psychological  effect  on  the 
American  people.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  going  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  not  findinc  the  American  dollar  not 
worth  100  cents  to  the  dollar. 

But  the  dollar  is  not  worth  100  cents 
across  the  border  in  Canada.  One  can 
explain  to  his  heart's  content  what  the 
motivations  of  Canada  may  be  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  it  is  a  warning  sign.  It  has  been 
going  on  in  Canada  for  the  past  several 
years.  There  is  talk  in  other  places  in 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  basic  value  of 
the  American  dollar. 

Therefore,  I  would  warn  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  that  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  representing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,   to  take  a  look  at  the 


huge  sums  of  money  that  we  are  pouring 
into  NATO  when  our  allies  are  demon- 
strably failing  to  uphold  their  burden  of 
the  expenditures. 

ThciTfore.  I  shall  continue  to  urge 
that  we  reevaluate  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram, and  where  we  find  a  country  such 
as  West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
England  capable  of  assuming  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  its  own  de- 
fense, we  have  a  right  to  say,  "It  is  about 
time  that  you  impose  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  your  own  defense.  We 
will  contribute  in  a  joint  allied  NATO 
defense  our  share.    But  not  yours,  too." 

NEED   rOR   SI'PrORT  FROM    ALMES    I.N    SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

We  must  take  a  look  at  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program  from  the  standpoint 
of  other  nations  that  now  have  the 
ability  to  pay,  assuming  their  share  of 
the  burden,  for  Berlin  is  not  the  only 
trouble  spot  in  the  world.  There  are 
other  hot  spots. 

I  would  have  Senators  turn  from  Eu- 
rope now  and  take  a  look  at  southeast 
Asia.  The  United  States  has  been  paying 
practically  the  entire  military  bill  for 
•some  years  in  Laos,  as  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment we  recognize  is  concerned.  I 
ask  the  question,  Why  should  we  alone 
be  paying  most  of  that  bill?  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  Laos  a  problem  that  threatens  the 
.'^-ecurity  of  the  United  States  alone?  Do 
none  of  our  allies  have  a  security  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  southeast  Asia? 

Oh.  yes,  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  will  probably  come  forward, 
as  some  of  their  witnesses  have  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
call  attention  to  some  token  contribu- 
tions. But.  Mr.  President,  I  say  they 
are  token  compared  with  the  largess 
that  the  United  States  has  poured  into 
Laos.  Here  again  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
free  nations  are  going  to  have  to  stand 
together  and  be  willing  to  pay  together 
the  price  of  making  freedom  secure. 
The  United  States  cannot  continue 
pouring  out  its  millions  and  its  billions 
while  other  nations  likewise  having  an 
ability  to  pay  always  seem  to  be  doling 
out  a  relative  pittance. 

Not  only  am  I  talking  in  terms  of 
money  today  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid  from  a  military  standpoint, 
but  also  I  am  talking  in  terms  of 
bodie.s — the  bodies  of  the  flower  of  our 
youth,  the  mihtary  personnel  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  we  have  made  perfectly 
clear  that  we  intend  to  fight  and  die. 
if  necessary,  for  the  protection  and  the 
security  of  freedom  in  those  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  the  Communist 
challenge  threatens  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  But  I  raise  the  question  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  What  about 
Great  Britain?  What  about  Canada? 
What  about  New  Zealand?  What  about 
Australia?  What  about  the  Philippines? 
What  about  the  rest  of  our  allies  in  the 
free  world?  How  many  troops  are  those 
countries  indicating  they  a- e  willing  to 
send  into  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world, 
whether  it  is  Laos  or  South  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  where  freedom 
may  be  threatened?  And  money  is  no 
substitute  for  bodies. 


As  I  have  listened  to  the  briefings  on 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  conclusion  that  basi- 
cally to  date  it  is  still  pretty  much 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  little  fringe  as- 
sistance from  our  aUies.  I  say  to  my 
administration  today  that  I  have  been 
across  the  country  in  the  past  few  days 
talking  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
likewise  are  perplexed. 

I  walke<1   on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
earlier  toe  ay  and  heard  a  little  discus- 
sion of  what  our  tax  dollar  should   be. 
We  camiot  separate  this  either  from 
the  whole  question  of  foreign  aid.     We 
cannot  separate  the  tax  issue  either  from 
the  whole  question  of  balance  of   pay- 
ments.     We   cannot   separate   it    either 
from  the  value  of  the  American  dollar, 
about  which  I  spoke  only  a  few  minutes 
ago.     I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  do 
not   share   the   pxDint    of   view,   which   I 
heard  expres.sed  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, that  we  should  not  proceed  now 
to  a  consideration  of  a  program  of  tax 
reduction.     It  is  linked  to  some  of  our 
foreign  outgo  with  regard  to  wh'ch  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  the  saving  of  huge 
sums  of  money. 

There  is  NATO;  there  are  militai-y 
bases  in  totahtarian  countries,  Fascist  in 
nature.  There  is  military  aid  to  so- 
called  totalitarian  governments,  be  they 
Fascist  or  Communist.  I  have  tried  to 
indicate  this  afternoon  that  I  believe 
we  ought  to  revise  our  policy  in  regard 
to  these  practices  which  cause  the  out- 
pouring of  millions  of  dollars  for  military 
aid  to  such  types  of  governments,  be 
they  Fascist  or  Communist. 

Substantial  savings  could  be  made  in 
all  these  areas. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon criticize  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  military  activities 
in  southeast  Asia.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  the  Senator  mis- 
understood me  I  was  not  talking  about 
the  United  Nations  in  respect  to  .south- 
ea'^t  Asia,  but  about  the  SEATO  alliance 
and  its  specific  members. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  did 
not  mention  the  United  Nations'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  I  mentioned  the  United  Na- 
tions earlier  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
developing  a  procedure  for  distributing 
food.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  pro- 
cedure that  we  ought  to  examine,  to 
determine  to  what  extent  that  kind  of 
procedure  might  be  workable  in  carry- 
ing out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sound 
Christian  principle,  namely,  that  we  can- 
not stand  idly  by  and  let  people  starve 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  slaves 
of  a  Communist  dictator. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  believe  that  it  is  a  de- 
fensible po.'^iticn  for  our  Government  to 
take,  particularly  the  State  Department, 
that  we  maintain  unilateral  military  ac- 
tion in  southeast  Asia,  instead  of  re- 
questing the  United  Nations  to  take  posi- 
tive action  which  will  serve  notice  upon 
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the  Red  leadership  of  China  and  Russia 
and  the  satellites  that  there  will  be  no 
toleration  of  continuous  infiltration  and 
aggression  by  the  Soviets  in  southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  it  is  permis- 
sible to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
wliat  I  have  said  in  discussions  in  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  because  what  I  say  now.  in  my 
judgment — and  I  want  to  show  what  my 
motivation  is — in  no  way  violates  any  of 
the  confidences  of  these  executive  ses- 
sions. For  quite  some  time  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  have  been 
raising  what  I  consider  to  be  pertinent 
questions — some  may  consider  them  to 
be  impertinent — as  to  whether  it  was  a 
wise  pohcy  to  be  following  what  amounts 
in  fact  to  unilateral  action  not  only  in 
South  Vietnam  but  in  some  other  places 
of  the  world.  I  thought  we  had  a  clear 
duty  to  call  upon  our  allies,  and  that 
I  preferred  to  do  it  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  find  out  to  what 
extent  they  propose  to  be  of  assistance 
to  us  in  southeast  Asia. 

However,  as  to  the  comment  of  the 
Senator.  I  believe  we  can.  so  far  as  uni- 
lateral action  is  concerned  as  an  Amer- 
ican policy,  justify  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  defense  and  security. 
What  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  the 
committee  is  that  this  involves  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  every  free  nation 
in  the  world.  The  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  ought  to  do  more  than  they 
have  demonstrated  they  are  willing  to  do 
thus  far  in  giving  support  to  us  as  we  go 
forward  with  our  men  and  our  millions 
to  defend  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  may  say  also  that  I  am  a  little  wor- 
ried about  conventional  unilateral  ac- 
tion in  southeast  Asia.  I  am  very  frank 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  when  I 
say  that  I  have  heard  no  evidence  which 
convinces  me  that  it  would  be  militarily 
wise  for  us  to  let  an  American  army 
get  bogged  down  anywhere  in  Asia  in  a 
conventional  war.  We  make  a  great 
mistake  in  letting  Russia  pick  the  spot 
to  which  we  will  send  American  boys  to 
fi^ht  for  freedom.  K  we  get  an  Ameri- 
can army  over  there,  I  fear  that  it  might 
find  itself  in  some  difficulty.  It  might 
suffer  heavy  casualties.  Then  we  would 
find  a  demand  made  that  we  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  were  still  in  a  unilateral  posi- 
tion— mark  my  premise.  Mr.  President — 
if  we  were  still  in  a  unilateral  p)osition. 
and  we  did  not  have  the  other  allies 
with  us.  and  we  used  nuclear  weapons, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho:  Are  we 
sure  what  the  reaction  of  oui-  allies 
would  be  then,  and  are  we  sure  what  the 
reaction  of  the  neutrals  would  be  then? 

That  is  why  I  have  suggested  that  it 
is  very  important  that  this  be  united 
action. 

Earlier  in  my  speech,  going  back  to 
the  NATO  treaty.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
underlying  basis  was  that  it  was  based 
upon  the  suggestion  that  it  was  one  for 
all  and  all  for  one.  That  was  article  V 
of  the  treaty. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  southeast 
Asia. 

As  I  talk  about  the  fiscal  problems 
confronting    my    Government    today,    I 


am  trying  to  point  out  that  we  cannot 
separate  fiscal  problems  from  the  great 
foreign  aid  outgo,  which  we  have  been 
pouring  out  around  the  world,  lielping 
nations  get  into  a  position  where  they 
have  the  ability  to  help  themselves. 
What  I  depioie  is  that  I  have  .seen  little 
evidence  of  any  great  enthusiasm  on 
their  part  to  help  themselves,  to  pay  the 
bills,  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  is  willmy  to 
pay. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Obviously  our  mil- 
itary forces  are  unilaterally  lielpmg  to 
hold  the  line  against  Soviet  aggression 
In  Thailand.  Laos,  and  in  Vietnam  It 
is  difficult  to  forecast  what  may  happen 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  will  be  a  much  easier  task 
to  request  United  Nations  support  and 
participation  while  we  are  in  what  we 
might  call  a  stalemate,  rather  than  to 
wait  until  an  acute  situation  develops 
and  then  request  the  U.N.  to  intercede. 
Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  have  pressed 
that  point  of  view  in  the  Foieign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  State  Department 
witnesses  have  been  before  us.  Again  I 
believe  I  violate  no  confidence — although 
I  may  be  getting  very  close  to  the  line- 
that  we  have  been  given  assurances  that 
these  procedures  are  being  explored. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Three  months  ago 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  State  Department 
on  this  subject.  The  reply  that  I  re- 
ceived, which  I  do  not  believe  is  confi- 
dential or  classified  in  any  way,  advises 
me  that  the  State  Department  had  prop- 
erly briefed  and  informed  the  United 
Natioixs  about  developments  in  south- 
east Asia,  but  that  no  request  had  been 
made  of  the  United  Nations  to  provide 
any  help:  but  that  if  a  situation  required 
it,  subsequently  a  request  would  be  made 
by  our  Government  Tor  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  definite  and  specific  action 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  fairness  to  the  State 
Department.  I  believe  this  supplemen- 
tary comment  should  be  made  by  me. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  worknm 
through  SEATO.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows,  SEATO  is  an  appropriate 
alliance,  consistent  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  we  entered  into  to  bind  to- 
gether the  free  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  to  meet  an  emergency  which  might 
arise  threatening  freedom.  The  theory 
is  that  if  SEATO  does  not  work,  we  mu.st 
fall  back  upon  the  United  Nations. 

In  my  judgment,  SEATO  is  not  work- 
ing very  well.  The  responses  thus  fai 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
been  what  I  call  token  or  fringe  re- 
sponses. Those  countries  will  make  some 
showing,  perhaps  by  supplying  a  few 
planes  or  perhaps  a  small  contingent  of 
men.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
be  assured  that  all  the  SEATO  countries 
will  act  together  as  a  unit;  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  "All  for  one  and  one  for  all";  not 
the  United  States  for  all.  There  has 
been  very  httle  return  from  the  other 
nations  by  way  of  assistance  to  us. 


T.^X  REDUCTION  NEEDED  TO  STIMULATE  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
DwoRSHAKl  that  I  was  speaking  only  of 
the  problem  of  foreign  aid,  particularly 
military  aid.  although  to  some  extent 
tile  aid  relates  to  economic  assistance, 
in  some  paits  of  the  world,  as  well,  j 
have  been  talking  about  it  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  fiscal  problems  which 
confront  the  Republic  at  this  time,  prob- 
lems which  I  believe  are  very  serious. 
That  is  why  I  wished  to  make  the  few 
commenus  I  am  making  today,  setting 
forth  my  po.sition  in  regard  to  the  tax 
reduction  program. 

This  IS  not  a  new  position  for  me.  I 
have  been  advocating  a  tax  reduction 
protiram  for  some  time,  always  hitching 
it  to  my  sui^gestion  that  there  could  be 
a  lax  1  eduction  in  the  United  States  if 
we  could  set  other  countries,  which  have 
now  achieved  tlie  ability  to  carry  their 
share  of  tlie  burden  financially,  to  do 
just  that  Let  us  not  forget  that  under 
the  Maishall  plan,  under  the  point  4 
prouram,  and  under  the  various  loans 
and  Krarits  which  we  have  made  to  our 
allies — and  most  of  our  largess  has  been 
m  the  form  of  grants,  not  loans — we 
have  put  many  of  those  countries  in  a 
po.sition  where  they  have  little  national 
debt  in  compan.son  with  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States.  At  least,  they 
are  in  a  very  sound  financial  position. 

They  have  built  modern  plants  with 
oui  dollars,  and  have  been  throwing 
those  plants  into  competition  with 
American  industry.  They  are  moving 
into  a  free,  healthy  economy,  which  will 
express  iLself  in  the  form  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  a  market  which  will  create 
.>ume  economic  problems  for  the  United 
States.  But  I  would  not  stop  it,  for  I 
recognize  that  such  a  result  represents 
economic  progress  and  economic  growth. 
and  that  a  prosperous  Europe  can  en- 
hance prosperity  in  the  United  States 
if  we  will  only  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  insure  it. 

What  are  some  of  the  steps  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  take  in  order  to  meet 
that  kind  of  economic  competition?  We 
must  do  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  expand  our  economy.  Oh.  I  know 
we  heat  from  time  to  time  reports  from 
Government  departments,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  others,  that  the 
national  production  is  rising;  that  the 
national  income  is  increasing.  That  '^ 
true  But  I  ask:  Fast  enough?  In  my 
ludfiment.  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
No." 

One  reason  why  our  economy  is  not 
expanding  as  rapidly  as  it  should  is  that 
American  business  after  American  busi- 
ne.ss  IS  not  willing  to  invest  in  its  own 
expansion.  This  fact  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  or  shuffled  off  with  the 
argument  that  it  is  just  their  selfishness 
coming  to  the  fore. 

What  is  wrong  about  having  an  Ameri- 
can businessman,  under  the  profit  sys- 
tem, seek  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  a 
part  of  which  he  can  reinvest  in  plant, 
or  to  modernize  or  change  his  plant,  and 
thus  create  new  jobs,  out  of  which  new 
profit,s  and  new  taxes  will  fiow''     It  be- 
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comes  a  matter  of  Judgment.  How  high 
should  a  tax  be?  It  is  possible  that  52 
percent  on  corporations  is  too  high,  if 
wc  desire  to  have  American  business  ex- 
pand its  working  plant,  although  we 
know  that  a  high  proportion  of  that 
plant  is  now  idle.  In  any  case,  it  is  due 
for  study. 

Therefore,  I  am  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  argument  I  heard  today  that  this 
is  not  a  time  for  tax  reduction.  I  be- 
lieve tax  reduction  is  overdue  by  about 
6  years.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  con- 
vinced: Tax  reduction  is  due  now.  I 
think  the  President  was  quite  correct  in 
the  statement  he  made  at  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday,  when  he  announced 
that  his  administration  will  devise  a  tax 
program  to  .submit  to  Congress  next  Jan- 
uary, a  program  which  will  include  some 
tax  reductions  up  and  down  the  line.  I 
intend  to  support  that  program.  I  may 
di.sagree  with  a  detail  here  or  there.  I 
may  support  amendments  to  various  sec- 
tions of  the  final  proposal.  Or  I  may 
endorse  the  proposal  in  its  entirety  if  I 
find  my.self  in  ai-'reement  with  it  in  its 
entirety. 

The  only  purpose  of  my  si)eech  on  this 
subject  today  is  to  put  my.self  on  official 
record  that  I  intend  to  suj^port  a  tax  re- 
duction program,  becau.se,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  tax  reduction  program  of  the 
nature  that  the  President  spoke  of  yes- 
terday in  principle  will  strengthen  "the 
American  dollar.  It  will  help  to  expand 
the  American  economy.  It  will  do  jus- 
tice to  many  taxpayers  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  being  overtaxed  at  the  present 
time. 

Oh,  it  may  be  asked,  "Mr.  Senator, 
how  do  you  propose  to  pay  the  bill?'  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  earlier  in  my 
speech  that  I  believe  there  can  be  a  tax 
reduction  if  we  will  take  a  close  look  at 
our  whole  foreign  outgo,  particularlv  in 
the  field  of  aid  to  countries  which  wc 
have  refurbished,  so  to  si)eak,  to  the 
point  where  they  ought  now  to  be  asked 
to  pay  their  own  military  bills,  and  ought 
to  come  in  with  us  as  partners  in  the 
alliance  which  .seeks  to  defend  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time  I  merely  wished 
to  make  it  perfectly  char  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent today  that  so  far  as  his  tax  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  I  shall  support  him. 
I  also  rc.<^pectfully  sugcest  to  him  that 
his  administration  ouizht  to  proceed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  a  careful 
reevaluation  and  analysis  of  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  around  the  world,  and 
start  to  make  it  clear,  in  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Church  amendment,  which 
I  supported  last  year,  and  a  part  of 
whicli.  in  principle,  was  included  in  the 
bill  this  year,  that  we  intend  to  cut  back 
our  military  aid  program  throughout  tiie 
world. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEv  in  the  chair  • .  Docs  th.e  Senator 
from  Ore-on  yield  to  tliC  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows  that  yesterday 
tlie  Senate  approved,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year— a  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  much  more  money  than  that 
made  available  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
approve  of  that  policy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  in  the  committee 
I  offered  a  few  amendments  to  that  bill, 
and  some  of  them  were  adopted.  The 
laruest  item  in  the  bill  was  an  authoriza- 
tion covering  4  years.  But.  as  I  have 
said,  the  bill  passed  yesterday  did  not 
cover  the  mil;taiT-aid  costs  at  all.  be- 
cause our  bill  of  last  year  covered  mili- 
tary aid  for  both  the  fiscal  year  1961  and 
the  fi.scal  year  1962.  When  we  get  back 
here  next  January— and  I  hope  to  be 
here  then,  but  I  leave  that  up  to  the 
voters  of  my  State— but  when  the  Sen- 
ate returns  here  next  January,  if  I  am 
then  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  shall 
press  for  the  thesis  for  which  I  pressed 
today:  namely,  for  substantial  cutbacks 
m  military  aid. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  vield  again? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon,  like  myself,  has  heard  manv 
speeches  and  picas  in  this  body,  dunnl- 
this  session,  to  stop  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  to  improve  our  balance-of-paymenls 
situation,  which  during  the  past  year  had 
a  deficit  of  about  $2.5  billion.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  practically  every  policy 
recommended  oy  tne  New  Frontier  ad- 
ministration in  the  White  House  and 
practically  all  the  appropriation  bills 
and  authorization  bills  and  legislative 
policies  formulated  in  this  body  are 
media  for  expanding  our  spending  and 
ext^'ndmg  our  responsibilities  through- 
out the  world— those  for  foreign  aid  and 
for  unilateral  action,  militarily  and 
othrrwi.se. 

I  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Oreuon  if  it 
is  consistent  for  either  the  White  House 
or  the  Senate  to  cont.end  that  we  can 
expand  all  these  responsibilities  and  this 
sj)endnm  and  can  accept  these  greater 
burdens,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  contradictory  speeches  to  assure  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  that  ef- 
fective action  is  being  taken  to  correct 
some  of  these  liabilities,  such  as  the 
outflow  of  gold,  which  are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  tlic 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  burden 
of  my  speech  was  that  we  must  stop 
some  of  this  unilateral  action  which  is 
not  going  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  our  country.  But  in  regard  to  foreign 
aid.  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  blanket 
position  and  say  that  I  am  opposed  to 
all  foreign  aid,  for  I  am  not:  and  neither 
is  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  his  votes 
sliow. 

But  let  me  illustrate  my  position: 
after  all,  specific  examples  arc  the  proof. 
Let  us  consider  the  aid  wc  give  to  Latin 
America  under  the  oncoming  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  knows  that  m  my  capacity 


as   chairman   of  the  Subcommittee   on 
Latin   America,   I   have   been   a  strong 
advocate,  in  the  Foreign  Flelations  Com- 
mittee, of  loans,  not  grants.    And  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — and  I  am  sure  I  accurately 
describe   the  position  taken  by   a  sub- 
stantial  majority  of  its  members — has 
come  to  the  point  of  view  that  we  should 
be   making   loans,   rather   than   grants. 
Of  course,  some  grants  will  have  to  be 
made— for  instance,  for  food  to  be  sent 
to  food-."-hortage  areas  and  for  some  of 
the   health   programs   and    for   malaria 
control,  and  some  grants  will  have  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  schools.     But 
the  wealth-creatine  projects  should  be 
financed  on  the  basis  of  loans,  not  grants. 
Not  only  that,  but  I  have  also  stressed 
the  point  that  the  loans  should  not  be 
General  blanket  loans  to  a  government. 
but  ihould  be  related  to  specific  proj- 
ects—in   fact.    I   like    to    call   myself    a 
project-to-project     man — so     that     the 
money  can  be  drawn  on  a  line -of -credit 
basis.     That   is   why   I  have   been   such 
a  .strong  advocate  of  our  using  the  finan- 
cial institutions — whether  it  be  the  Ex- 
port-Import    Bank,     the     International 
Bank,    or    others    which    are    available. 
We    should    do    this    through    financial 
institutions,   where   surveillance   can   be 
exerci.sed    on    the    expenditure    of    the 
money— checking    the    expenditures    on 
a  line-of-credit  basis  against  the  con- 
struction of  the  project.    If  that  is  done, 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the 
label   "foreign   aid."   because   that   kind 
of   foreign   aid  will   create  wealth,   and 
will  help  us.  in  turn,  expand  our  own 
economy. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows,  this 
year  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee we  adopted  an  amendment — and  I 
understand  it  survived  the  Senate— 
wliich  will  make  very  clear  that  the 
money  that  is  loaned  for  the  purchase 
of  the  goods  that  will  go  into  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  country  concerned  has  w  ithin 
It  facilities  capable  of  producing  those 
goods,  on  which  the  money  can  be  spent 
provided  that  the  goods  needed  are  avail- 
able either  in  that  countrv  or  m  the 
United  States. 

Now  we  have  been  confronted  with  a 
problem  which  disturbs  me  very  much: 
We  find  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
our  money— too  much  of  it.  I  think— in- 
volved in  a  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
given  away.  More  is  going  for  loan-^ 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  even  up  to  date 
we  ha\e  given  most  of  the  money  away 
I  hope  we  are  reducing  the  ratio,  and  I 
liope  that  when  I  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  next  year.  I  can  say  that  we 
are  then  lending  more  money  than  we 
are  granting. 

I  feel  that  my  constituents  are  entitled 
to  this  statement  of  position  which  I 
have  made  this  afternoon  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  since  I  was  away  on  official 
business  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
.■^ideration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.   Pi-esident.    unless 
some   other  Senator  wishes  to    address 
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the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Monday,  June  11, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  June  11,  1962, 
at  12  oclock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  8.  1962: 

DC.  Public  Utilities  Commission 
Edgar  H.  Bernstein,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Oommiseion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1965. 

Public  Health  Service 
The    following    candidates    for    personnel 
action   in   the   Regular   Corps   of   the   Public 


Health     Service,     subject     to     qualiflcatif)n.- 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  retjulations 

To   be  senior   assistant    drntal    ^ifO'-'in, 
Ronald  C   Ounn 
Robert  C  Smith 


To   ->€  assi.-^taiit  dcnta 
Gerald  S.  Morrill 
PaulD.  Frazler 
Roger  A.  M?yer 
Paul  M.  Fe  dsteln 
Ronald  J.  V/roblewski 
Thomas  C   Prancls 
Martin  L.  Maclntyre 
Daniel  R.  Collins 


Ur  gratis 

Biair  W   ThurgixxJ 
.Arnold  K   He:ider.son 
Vincent,  L,  Giilis 
Clark  E   Fullmer 
Charles  E  Tomich 
Rudolph  E   Mlrik 
Robert  A   Winkler 


To  be  senior  assi.^tant  sanitarn  eugiy^eers 
WiUard  £   Sweeney 
Albert  V.  Soukup 


To  b(  assistant  ^amtar 


■igi'u 


Robert  V,    Zeller 
John  T.  Tally 

To  be  jiiuior  assistant    anitart,  engin,-,- 
Roberto  Slankland     William  J  KetTer 
David  A  Be. la  Bernard  W   Dahl 


f  :  .mk  P  Parte  Richard  C  Tortorlello 

Sidney  E   Clark  Meredith  H.  Saxer 

Raymond  V.  Knut.son    Leroy  C.  Reld,  Jr 
Richard  O.  Hunslnger 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
fhomas  A  Ford,  Jr         Jack  Womack 
Prank  W  Mackison        Bert  W.  Mitchell 

To  be  a.-'Si^tant  sanitarian 
Vernon  R  T  Bergman 
Tu  br  senior  assistant  iftrnnary  officers 
John  R   Mitchell 
George  M   Baer 
Jan.es  B   Brayton 

To  be  assistant  ictennari^  officers 
Leonard  C   Marcus 
Edward  H  Adelstein 
.'\rlis  D  Boothe 

to  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
Virmnift  B.  Brown  Floris  E.  Hadley 

J  iiw  G  Allison  Prances  M.  Snyder 

To  he  junior  assistant  nurse  officers 
JMrtith  A   SuUivan  Richard  A.  Lindblad 

•Sara  G  Giles  Patricia  J  Kneip 
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HOUSE  OF  REPF^SENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jine  11,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Prank"  A.  Erwln.  minister,  the 
Little  Falls  Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  we 
pause  as  Thy  children  on  this  day  which 
Thou  hast  made  and  pray  in  behalf  of 
this  Congress  of  our  United  States. 
Direct  their  deliberations  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  true  and  pure;  constantly 
remind  them  of  their  integrity,  that 
their  thoughts  may  be  compassionate 
and  their  actions  uiaselflsh. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  we  invoke 
this  blessing.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  7,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  wiUioui 
amendment  bills  of  the  Houi,e  of  ihe 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2833  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Fr&n- 
zlska  Alolsla  ruchs  (lae«  Tercka); 

HR  3247  An  art  to  amend  section  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
define  the  term  "organize"  as  xised  In  that 
section; 

HJl  3595.  An  act  |:or  the  relief  of  Anna 
Isernla  Alloca; 

HR  3633.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Ange- 
lina Ralnone; 

HR  3714    /.n  act  lor  the  relief  of  Jantna 

HR  4655  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Anls  Mansour; 

HR  6330  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  his  wife,  Carmel  Phllo- 
mena  Hughes,  and  their   alien  children; 

HR.  6695.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  oT 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  mjill  by  highway  post  of- 
fice service,   and    for   other   purposes; 

HR.  7061.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
for  unused  compensatory  time  owing  to  de- 
ceased postal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  7416  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  appropriate  reim- 
bursements betweei.  the  respective  appro- 
priations available  to  the  Bureau,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Ccxle  to  provide  for  additional 
writing  or  printing  on  third-  and  fourth- 
class  mall.  j 

The  me.'^sftpe  al?o  announced  that  the 

Senate  had  passcc;,  with  amendments  in 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  6967.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpoaes; 

HJl.  7532.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
payments  for  damage  to  personal  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  10502.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  Troup. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  367.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel  In 
the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of  such 
vessel: 

S.  1605.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  delegate  its  functions; 

8.2164.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  2455  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lovic; 

S  2614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Sing  Ang; 

S  2686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepanlda 
Losowskaja; 

S.  2692.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armand 
Serl; 

S.  2699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roswltha 
Selb; 

S.2711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tasla 
Demetropoulou  (Dlmltropoulos) ; 

S.  2837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantlnos  P.  Tlieodoropoulos; 

S  2855.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Weng 
Chlew  Worxg  and  Moy  Chong  Wong; 

S  2862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung, 

S.  2872    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Tang; 

S.  2904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Zappel; 

8.2994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olaf 
Schaetzle  Bonde  i  also  known  as  Olaf  Carl 
Schaetzle  i , 

S.  2996.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1»61.  as  amended  and 
for   other   purposes, 

S  2999  An  act  for  th.e  relief  of  Kang  Soon 
Yang; 

S  3025.  An  act  to  supplement  certain 
provisions  of  Federal  law  lncorp<.irating  the 
Tcx.is  A.-  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  order  to 
give  certain  additional  authority  to  such 
company;   and 

8.  Con  Res  76.  Concurrent  resolution  with- 
drawing suspension  of  deportation  of  loaniiis 
Con.'^tanteliRP 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

3.  1745  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955,  relating  tj  tlie  regulation  of  fares  for 


the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5.  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  records  of 
the  UJ5.  Grovemment."  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  numbered  62-19. 


SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  EQU.'\L  PAY 
FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recofd  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\i<::ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requcsL  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was   no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1!)62  seeks  wage  justice  for 
working  men  and  women  What  that 
really  means  is  Uiai  employers  will  be 
prohibited  from  paying  women  smaller 
wages  for  doing  the  same  or  comparable 
work  as  men. 

There  is  no  need  to  debate  a  woman's 
right  to  be  paid  on  an  equal  basis  with 
a  man.  when  her  job  is  the  same  as  his; 
because  that  right  is  self-evident. 

We  are  concerned  in  tliis  bill,  with 
legislation  thjit  will  educate,  and  require 
em.ploye:s  to  honor  that  right.  In  this 
f:te  country,  and  in  this  modern  age, 
there  are  are.is  where  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past,  its  prejudices  and  its  outmoded 
customs  hold  back  progress. 

When  woman  first  entered  the  labor 
market,  sire  became  the  victim  of  ex- 
ploitation. Unscrupulous  employers  took 
advantage  of  her  patience,  her  willing- 
ness to  work,  her  distaste  for  fltihting 
back  The  male,  seeing  that  woman 
could  do  many  jobs  just  as  well  or  even 
better  than  man,  decided  to  put  her  in 
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her  place  by  paying  her  less  than  a  man 
for  the  same  type  of  work. 

With  24^2  million  women  now  in  the 
labor  force,  they  have  become  md:spen- 
sable  to  economic  progress.  Wage  dis- 
crimination that  tries  to  keep  them  in 
an  inferior  status  is  unjust,  out  of  date, 
and  productive  of  the  resentment  that 
undermines  the  morale  and  the  efficiency 
of  women  workers. 

Offending  employers  must  be  per- 
suaded or  required  to  abandon  these  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  means  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 

Public  opinion  in  support  of  this  bill 
is  almost  unanimous,  as  reflected  in  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  It  indicates 
that  the  proposed  remedy  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  prohibitions  to  eliminate  wage 
differentials  based  on  sex  are  directed 
to  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  are  concerned  solely  with  the  treat- 
ment that  an  individual  employer  ac- 
cords his  own  employees.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  any  comparison  will  be 
made  between  the  wage  practices  of  dif- 
ferent employers. 

Three  acts  of  discrimination  are  pro- 
hibited: 

First.  Any  covered  employer  would  be 
forbidden  to  pay  wages  to  any  employee 
at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which  he 
pays  wages  to  any  employee  of  the  op- 
posite sex  for  work  of  comparable  char- 
acter on  jobs  the  performance  of  which 
require  comparable  skills. 

Higher  wage  rates  to  employees  of  one 
sex  than  the  opposite  sex  for  compara- 
ble work  involving  comparable  skills. 
which  are  made  pursuant  to  a  seniority 
or  merit  increase  system  or  bona  fide 
job  classification  program,  do  not  con- 
stitute discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex. 

Second.  An  employer  within  the  scope 
of  this  act  is  also  forbidden  to  reduce 
the  wage  of  any  employee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  prohibited  dif- 
ferential in  wage  rates.  This  means  that 
an  employer  may  not  subvert  the  effect 
of  the  proposal  by  cutting  the  wage  rate 
of  those  employees  receiving  a  higher 
wage  rate  than  the  employee  entitled  to 
equal  wage  rates  under  the  mandate  of 
H.R.  11677. 

Third.  Finally,  employers  are  pro- 
hibited from  discharging  or  discriminat- 
ing against  any  employee  for  any  action 
taken  to  invoke,  enforce,  or  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  proposal. 

It  is  the  intent  of  H.R.  11677,  unless 
voluntary  restitution  and  compliance 
has  been  achieved,  that  the  rights  which 
it  creates  will  be  achieved  only  through 
the  remedies  of  court  action  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  6, 
and  it  is  so  provided  in  section  6iht. 

The  proposal  in  section  9  imposes  on 
employers  subject  to  the  act  the  duty 
of  posting  excerpts  from  the  act  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder  on  their 
premises  in  order  to  inform  employees 
of  their  rights  under  the  act. 

In  major  respects,  the  definition  of 
"employer"  is  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 


definition  excludes  from  the  term  "em- 
ployer" any  person  having  fewer  than  25 
employees. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  except 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  not  in  excess  of  $1,500,000  is  au- 
thorized. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  essential 
for  the  development  of  economic  de- 
mocracy, and  to  provide  incentives  for 
more  women  to  contribute  their  skills  to 
our  Nations  economic  progress. 


STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'^ 

There   was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr,  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  was  advised  the  Commis- 
.sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  made 
the  statement  before  the  Farm  Editors 
Association  that  the  American  farmer 
failed  to  report  an  estimated  $4  billion 
a  year  in  taxable  income. 

In  my  opinion  this  was  a  rather  seri- 
ous charge  against  the  American  farm- 
er. Having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Caplin,  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion. 
is  one  of  the  most  qualified  appointees  of 
this  administration,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cap- 
lin asking  him  for  either  an  apology  or 
a  clarified  statement.  The  Commission- 
er promptly  answered  my  inquiry  .stating 
that  he  had  been  quoted  out  of  context. 
He  provided  me  with  an  outline  of  his 
remarks  which  did  not  contain  any  such 
charge  and  an  excerpt  from  his  speech. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Caplin's  letter  to  me  and 
the  exceiT>t  which  he  provided  just  to 
set  the  record  straight: 

May    23.    1962. 

Hon  Wii.Li.AM  H  Harsha, 
Hou.^e  of  Rrprefrntatives, 
Wa'--h:ngton.  DC 

Dear  Congrf.s.«ma.n  Har.<^tia;  I  believe  you 
have  been  mL^Jinfurnied  regarding  my  re- 
marks before  the  Farm  Editors  A.ssoclatlon. 
As  the  enclosed  excerpt  from  the  transcript 
of  my  speech  and  a  copy  of  the  outline  I  used 
will  bear  out.  I  did  not  state  the  American 
farmers  fail  to  report  an  estimated  $4  billion 
a  year  in  taxable  income 

I  did  refer  to  $12  billion  in  unreported 
business  and  farm  profits  The  overall  rev- 
enue gap  figures  were  used  to  give  the  audi- 
ence some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and  in  this  way  heighten  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  essential  tlieme  f'f  my  talk— 
our  new  broad-based  plan  to  work  with 
farmers  in  an  effort  to  further  ini!)ro\o  xhe 
quality  of  reporting  by  farmers. 

Last  December,  in  a  speech  in  Des  Mnmos 
entitled  "Tax  Administration  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can Farmer,"  I  did  cite  figures  in  an  attempt 
to  separate  the  unreported  farm  profits  from 
the  unreported  business  profits.  At  that 
time  I  made  it  eminently  clear  that  we  do 
not  "have  accurate  figures  *  •  •  but  some  of 
our  studies  would  indicate  that  tiie  farm 
gap  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  '^5  billion  a 
year — or  an  estimated  annual  revenue  loss  of 
approximately  $1  billion  "  I  further  stated: 
"I  won't  attempt  to  defend  thl.«  figure  and  it 


may  be  too  high.    Yet.  It  Is  reflected  In  some 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  made." 

The  main  basis  of  the  $5  billion  figure 
is  the  comprehensive  paper  on  "Coverage  of 
Entrepreneurial  Income  on  Federal  Tax  Re- 
turns '  prepared  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  1959  by  Dr.  C,  Harry 
Kahn  of  Rutgers  University  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  (Pp  1439- 
1459  of  the  Tax  Revision  Compendium,  pub- 
lished by  that  committee  ) 

Even  though  Dr  Kahns  work  In  this  area 
is  highly  regarded,  I  stressed  in  my  Des 
Moines  speech  that  the  Service  would  not 
attempt  to  defend  the  $5  billion  figure  Un- 
fortunately, my  remarks  were  taken  out  of 
context  at  that  time  In  certain  newspaper 
stories.  I  made  no  breakdown  of  the  $12 
billion  of  unreported  business  and  farm  in- 
come In  my  speech  before  the  Farm  Editors 
Association. 

I  hope.  Congressman,  that  this  answers 
your  questions  and  that  the  copy  of  my  Des 
Moines  speech,  as  well  as  the  outline  and 
excerpt  from  the  farm  editor's  speech,  will 
set  the  record  straight  about  the  Service's 
thinking  regarding  underreporting  and  some 
of  the  things  we  are  doing  about  It.  As  you 
can  see  from  the  tenor  of  both  of  my 
sjseeches  regarding  tax  compliance  by  the 
farm  community.  I  am  gratified  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Improving  trend  I  believe 
the  root  of  the  problem  with  farmers  Is 
certainly  not  tax  evasion,  but  Inadequate  In- 
formation regarding  not  only  their  obliga- 
tions, but  their  rights  under  the  tax  laws  If 
there  Is  anything  more  in  this  regard  that 
I  can  do.  please  feel  free  to  call. 
Sincerely, 

MoR'nMER  M  Caplin, 

Commissioner. 


ExrastT    From    National    Newspapek    Farm 
EorroRS'   Association.    May    14,    1962 

I  was  asked  to  testify  before  Mr  McCi.in.- 
LANS  committee  abdut  8  niniiths  ago.  and 
he  raised  the  question.  What  Is  the  revenue 
gap  in  this  country?  Well,  we  have  some 
estimators  In  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
have  called  In  many  outside  consultant.s. 
The  Income  gap — and  let's  be  clear  about 
this — the  amount  of  income,  not  tax.  the 
amount  of  income  unrepnrted  is  about  ?24  4 
billion.  And  $24  4  billion.  translate<l  into 
tax.  that's  close  to  $5  billion  a  year  re\eiiue 
loss.  Remember  our  grcjss  is  abtnit  $95  bil- 
lion and  there's  about  $5  billion  more  that 
the  Treasury  estimators  think  ouglu  to  be 
collected. 

Now.  how  does  llils  break  down':'  Almost 
50  percent  of  the  gaf>— and  that's  on  in- 
come— about  50  percent  of  that  $24  4  billion 
is  from  buslne.ss  and  farm  profits  not  re- 
ported, about  $12  billion.  In  other  wurds. 
your  people — tlie  people  that  you're  talking 
about  and  writing  about — are  linked  in  one 
of  the  biggest  revenue  gaps  we  have  in  the 
law.  The  secorid  big  category  is  16  5  billion 
In  unreported  wages  and  salaries,  and  that  s 
\vith  withholding.  The  next  big  category 
is  Interest  and  dividends—almost  $4  billion 
And  tlien  it  goes  into  some  $600  million  in 
annuities  and  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
miscellaneous  rent,  royalties,  and  capital 
gains  not  reported.  That  adds  up  to  about 
$24 ';2  billion. 

TTiis.  obviously,  nuist  be  of  cnnceri",  to  us. 
To  the  extent  that  one  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic— some  individuals — are  not  paying  tlielr 
tax,  s<jmeone  else  has  to  inot  the  bill.  There 
was  a  real  concerted  drive  within  the  admin- 
istration, before  the  Berlin  crisis,  to  plan  for 
tax  reduction  Now  the  whole  foundation 
for  tax  reduction,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  state  of  our  national  needs  and  our 
economy  But  to  the  extent  that  there's  $5 
billion  not  being  collected,  you  are  footing 
that  bill  and  denying  yourself  the  potential 
of  a  tax  reduction,  and  perhaps,  sometimes. 
a  tux  Increase  if  the  demands  of  the  day 
call  for  this. 
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THE  EFFECT  C»F  AUTOMOBILE 
EXHAUST  FUMES  ON  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker,  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  wa-s  authorized  by  this 
House  of  Representatives  early  in  1956 
and  our  distinguished  colleayup,  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  Roberts,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  It  has  been  my 
privilege.  Mr  Speaker,  to  serve  with  tl  e 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr  Roberts  i 
and  our  colleagues  since  the  origin  of 
this  committee  although  the  name  of 
the  committee  wa,s  changed  .several 
years  ago  to  the  Subconiniittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
Interst.ate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Under  the  very  capable  leadership  of 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Roberts!,  many  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  automobile  and 
traffic  safety  have  been  achieved  Some 
have  been  achieved  through  the  ap- 
proval of  legislation,  but  very  important 
achievements  have  resulted  from  the  co- 
operation within  the  industry  lUself.  its 
engineers,  and  allied  oiganizations 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Ser\  ice  today  ha.s 
submitted  to  Congress  a  report  un  auto- 
mobile exhaust  fumes  in  coini)lianre 
with  Public  Law  86-493,  known  a.v  the 
Schenck  Act 

Public  Law  86-493  signed  into  law 
June  8.  1960,  directed  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  a  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gre.s.s  withm  2  years  of  the  effect  of  au- 
tomobile exhaust  fumes  on  the  public 
health. 

This  legislation  gieu  out  of  a  highway 
accident  study  made  in  1956  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety,  of 
which  I  was  a  member      First    we  heard 
testimony    on    the    subject    in    Dayton 
Ohio,  when  Dr   Robert  E   Zipf,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Coroners  Association,  sug- 
gested the  need  for  a  research  program 
Then,  we  observed  reseaich  in  progre.ss 
by   the  automobile  industry  in  Detroit 
After  studying  the  rather  meager  avail- 
able data  on  the  subject,   I  introduced 
legislation    which    became    Public    Law 
86-493. 

Although  mucii  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  report  filed  today  is 
based  on  studies  still  in  pi'ogre.s.s.  the  re- 
port clearly  indicate.s  that  pollutants  dis- 
charged into  the  air  by  automobiles. 
tl  ucks.  and  bu.ses  have  harmful  effects  on 
man.  vegetation,  and  many  materials. 
Referring  to  research  on  laboratory  ani- 
mals exposed  to  ozonized  gasoline  and  in- 
fluenza infection,  the  report  states: 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  Is 
evidence  that  air  pollutants,  related  to  vehi- 
cular eml.ssions,  play  a  role,  at  least  as  a  co- 
factor,  in  the  production  of  lung  cancers 
imder  the.se  conditions 

Although  extensive  further  studv  of 
the  problem  is  needed,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral does  not  favor  waiting  until  that 
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research  is  completed  before  trving  to  do 
something. 

As  in  other  problems  affecting  the  public 
health — 

The  Surgeon  General  says  in  his  re- 
port— 

it  is  Important  that  as  needed  research  pro- 
ceeds on  the  problem  of  pollution  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles,  all  practicable  steps  be 
taken  to  minimize  such  pollution  rather 
than  waiting  until  the  results  of  needed  re- 
-srarch  are  available 

The  report  repre.senus  intensive  study 
by  leading  expert*  m  the  field 

After  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-493. 
physicians,  engineers,  and  scientists  of 
the  Public  Health  Services  Division  of 
Air  Pollution  immediately  began  prep- 
arations for  the  comprehen.sive  re- 
search called  for  m  the  legislation  New 
facilities  and  equipment  had  to  be  de- 
.■^ignf'd  and  constructed,  including  a  com- 
pleU'ly  new  laboratory  to  permit  study 
of  the  effects  of  irradiated  exhaust  on 
animals.  The  artificial  irradiation  of 
vehicle  exhaust  produces  a  smog  similar 
to  that  produced  in  the  open  an  when 
sunlight  reacts  with  pollutants  from  mo- 
tor vehicles 

To  carry  out  other  aspects  of  the 
study,  contracts  were  awarded  for  a 
n'jmber  of  research  studies,  including  a 
.loiiit  project  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
and  the  Univensity  of  Southern  CaU- 
fornia  to  study  health  effects  produced 
m  animals  exi>osed  to  the  air  near  heavily 
traveled  throughways  m  Los  Angeles. 

Anothei-  project  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity m  Detroit  was  concerned  with  the 
effects  on  laboratory  animals  of  exhausts 
piped  from  a  bu.sy  city  street. 

Other  universities  and  research  organ- 
izations participated.  Re.search  in- 
cluded studies  on  animals,  human  beings, 
j'lants,  bacteria,  and  insects. 

In  addition,  a  new  continuous  air- 
monitoring  program  was  established. 
which  insures  automatic  and  continuous 
collection  and  analysis  in  eight  cities 
of  .seven  ga.seous  pollutants  emitted  by 
motor  vehicles. 

In  a  letter  transmitting  the  rep>ort. 
Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General, 
points  out : 

OI  nece.ssny  a  longer  {>eri()d  of  tmie  will  be 
required  to  obtain  the  quantitative  research 
information  needed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
equitable  and  appropriate  judgments  as  to 
the  limitation  of  discharges  of  various  pollu- 
tional  substances  from  motor  vehicles 
Much  of  the  needed  work  for  this  purpose 
i.s  now  underway  or  Is  planned  lo  be  under- 
t:iken  during  tiie  next  several  years 

Because  results  of  research  to  date  ha\o 
provided  evidence  of  a  qualitative  nature 
that  automobile  emissions  do  produce  effects 
o!i  human  Ijemgs  and  other  biological  sys- 
tems, the  Public  Health  Service  will  accord 
a  high  priority  to  the  additional  re.sea-ch 
w  )rk  which  is  needed 

We  have  known  for  .several  years  that 
.some  of  the  pollutants  discharged  from 
motor  vehicles  could  affect  health  and 
cause  economic  damage.  It  is  known 
that  damage  to  agriculture  from  auto 
exhaust  costs  many  millions  of  dollars. 
To  determine,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
actual  damage  to  people,  plants,  and 
property  is  an  exceedin.gly  complex  prob- 
lem. Merely  to  measure  the  amounts  and 


kinds  of  pollutants  discharged  by  the 
average  automobile  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  manner  in  which  an  automobile  is 
driven,  the  condition  of  its  engine,  the 
composition  of  its  fuel— these  and  many 
other  variables  affect  the  output  of  po- 
tentially harm:ul  polluiants.  Another 
important  factor  is  the  chemical  change 
which  occurs  when  pollutants  are  ex- 
posed to  sunlight.  Photochemical  reac- 
tions in  the  air  are  known  to  increase  the 
degree  of  irritation  and  i>otential  hai-m- 
fulness  of  .some  pollutants. 

I  mention  these  to  indicate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  Until  these  and 
many  other  factors  have  been  more  fully 
explained,  .science  will  be  handicapped 
in  defining  the  precise  extent  to  which 
motor  vehicle  pollution  po.ses  a  threat  to 
human  health  and  welfare  Nonethe- 
less, the  report  states: 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  objection- 
able levels  of  automotive  pollution  In  a  num- 
ber of  localities  each  year  As  the  number 
of  cars  adds  up.  the  signs  of  trouble  may  be 
expected  to  multiply. 

In  transmitting  the  report.  Dr.  Terry 
points  out  that  the  motor  vehicle  is  not 
the  only  .source  of  air  pollution  In 
many  areas,  he  said,  other  .sources  are  of 
greater  consequence: 

The  motor  vehicle.  Is.  however  an  impor- 
tant pollution  source  throughout  the 
country 

Dr.  Terry  added 

As  the  report  slates,  one  important 
first  step  to  meet  the  problem  already 
has  been  taken.  The  automobile  mdus- 
try  has  agreed  to  install  "blowby'  de- 
vices on  ai;  cars  manufactured  begmnmg 
in  1963  Tiiese  devices,  which  trap  and 
recirculate  vapors  otherwise  discharged 
from  the  crankcase.  will  help  to  control 
the  sources  of  about  25  percent  of  the 
hydrocarbon  pollutants  from  autos. 

The  greater  problem,  however,  and  one 
for  which  an  adequate  solution  has  not 
yet  been  found  is  the  pollution  which 
comes  from  the  tailpipes  of  more  than 
75  million  motor  vehicles  now  m  use  ui 
this  country,  Dr,  Terry  urges  that  all 
organizations  both  public  and  private, 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  problem  of  automotive  exhaust  ac- 
celerate their  efforts  toward  .solutions 

The  report  includes  the  following  sum- 
mary of  conclusions: 

The  adverse  effect^s  of  air  pollution  are 
many  and  varied —ranging  from  economic 
damages  reduction  of  visibiHty,  injurious  ef- 
fects on  crops  and  animals,  to  illness  and 
death  in  people  The  precise  role  of  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  in  producing  these 
adver.se  effects  is  far  from  fully  defined  Tlie 
presence  in  the  air  of  pollutants  originating 
from  motor  vehicles  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  A  large  number  of  these  pol- 
luting stibslances  have  undergone  change.s 
because  of  pliotochemical  reactions  produced 
in  the  air,  and  there  is  evidence  that  these 
reactions  make  many  of  the  substances  more 
highly  reactive  and  possibly  more  injunou.s 
than  they  are  when  first  emitted 

'Vegetation  can  be  severely  damaged  by 
P'>me  of  the  substances  produced  by  photo- 
chemical reactions.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  laboratory,  using  automotive 
emissions  which  have  been  Irradiated  Dam- 
age of  the  same  type  Is  found  In  many  areas 
of  the  United  States,  In  these  localities  the 
presence  of  the  suspected  agents  has  been 
confirmed  by  measurements. 
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The  signlflcance  of  photochemical  reac- 
tions Is  further  emphasized  by  evidence  from 
the  laboratory  that  Irradiated  automotive 
exhaust  produces  more  m&rked  eflfects  on  ex- 
perimental animals  and  on  human  subjects 
than  does  unirradiated  exhaust. 

Increasing  public  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  air  pollution  problem  has 
resulted  In  a  rapidly  augmented  and  ex- 
panded research  program  on  the  relationship 
of  automobile  emissions  to  the  air  pollution 
problem.  Considerable  effort  and  time  were 
required  to  carefully  plan  and  develop  the 
expanded  program.  The  time  available  for 
actual  studies  related  to  the  biological  effects 
of  contaminants  has  been  limited,  and  at 
this  moment  only  preliminary  study  results 
are  In  hand.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of 
the  studies  thus  far  conducted,  it  is  evident 
that  components  of  automobile  emissions 
produce  biological  effects.  These  include  eye 
Irritation  in  people,  changes  in  pulmonary 
function,  and  reduction  of  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity in  animals,  as  well  as  damage  to  vege- 
tation. 

In  addition,  available  statistical  evidence 
also  suggests  possible  relationships  between 
Illness  and  photochemical  smog.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  strong  statistical  association 
between  air  pollution  and  emphysema  and 
there  are  indie. itions  that  the  clinical  status 
of  this  disease  is  affected  by  photochemical 
pollution.  The  rising  death  rate  ascribed 
to  emphysema  is  a  matter  of  real  concern. 
Furthermore,  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  lung  cancers  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire further  study  as  expeditiously  as 
feasible. 

The  results  of  research  conducted  to  date 
have  provided  evidence  of  a  qualitative  na- 
ture that  automobile  emissions  do  produce 
effects  on  human  beings  and  other  biological 
systems.  Further  research  studies  will  be  re- 
quired to  develop  quantitative  information 
on  these  relationships. 

The  report  runs  to  518  typewritten 
pages  and  contains  much  information  of 
value  and  interest,  especially  to  scien- 
tists working  in  the  air  pollution  field. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  report  printed 
and  made  available  for  general  distribu- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  only  copy  of  the  report  avail- 
able for  inspection  is  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  accompanying  the  report 
follows : 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service. 

Washington.  DC,  June  7,  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
a  report,  in  three  parts,  entitled  "Motor  Ve- 
hicles. Air  Pollution,  and  Health."  prepared 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  86-483. 

In  accordance  with  that  act  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  undertaken,  through  its 
Division  of  Air  Pollution,  a  thorough  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining,  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  health,  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  sut)stances  which  may  be  safely 
discharged  to  the  air  from  motor  vehicles. 
The  report  forwarded  herewith  includes  dis- 
cussion of  various  aspects  of  the  problem  and 
of  studies  which  are  underway  or  have  been 
completed,  and  outlines  progress  which  has 
been  made  toward  solutions. 

The  motor  vehicle  has  had  great  Influence 
in  changing  the  living  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  in  this  century.  A  way 
of  life  has  developed  which  could  not  be  sus- 
tained without  the  flexibility  of  transporta- 
tion afforded  by  the  family  automobile,  the 
bus,   and   the   truck.      Inevitably,   as   It  has 


reached  Its  position  of  Importance,  the  au- 
tomobile has  likewise  brought  problems. 
One  of  these  is  a  threat  of  health  through 
pollution  of  the  air.  The  present  seriousness 
of  this  threat  is  a  question  about  which 
there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion.  There 
Is  little  question,  however,  that  the  pollu- 
tion will  Intensify  in  the  future  as  our  in- 
creasing population  puts  ever  more  vehicles 
Into  operation,  unless  appropriate  preventive 
steps  are  taken. 

The  motor  vehicle  is  not  the  only  source 
of  air  pollution.  In  many  areas  other  sources 
are  of  greater  consequence  Tlie  motor  ve- 
hicle is,  however,  an  Important  pollution 
source  throughout  this  country. 

The  nature  of  the  health  problems  asso- 
ciated with  vehicular  pollutant  enussions 
are  complex.  Of  necessity,  a  lunger  period 
of  time  than  has  been  available  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  86^93  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  quantitati\e  research 
Information  needed  to  serve  as  a  b;isls  for 
equitable  and  appropriate  Judgments  as  to 
the  limitation  of  discharges  of  various  pol- 
lutlonal  substances  from  m<Jtor  vehicles. 
Much  of  the  needed  work  for  this  purpose  is 
now  underway  or  is  planned  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  next  several  years.  Because 
results  of  research  to  date  have  provided 
evidence  of  a  qualitative  nature  that  auto- 
mobile emissions  do  produce  effects  on  hu- 
man beings  and  other  biological  systems, 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  accord  a  high 
priority  to  the  additional  research  work 
which  is  needed.  Similarly,  other  organisa- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  which  have 
respKDnslbillties  relating  to  this  problem, 
should  accelerate  their  efforts  toward  solu- 
tions. As  further  progress  is  made  In  the 
studies  on  this  general  subject  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  results  will  be  promptly 
reported  and  thus  made  available  for  pviblic 
use  and  benefit. 

As  in  other  problems  affecting  the  public 
health,  it  is  Important  that,  as  needed  re- 
search proceeds  on  the  problem  of  pollution 
emissions  from  motor  vehicles,  all  practicable 
steps  be  taken  to  minimize  such  pollution 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  results  of  all 
the  needed  research  are  available.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  devices  and  procedures  ap- 
propriate to  these  purposes  and  some  steps 
are  already  being  taken  In  their  practical 
application.  The  Public  Health  Service  will 
continue  to  use  all  available  methods  of 
cooperation,  and  coordination  of  its  activi- 
ties, with  other  organizations,  public  and 
private,  engaged  In  research  on  the  problems 
of  pollution  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
and  the  practical  application  of  procedures 
for  minimizing  the  effects  of  such  p>oIlutlon 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Luther  L   Terry. 

Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Roberts!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Schenck],  a  very  active  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Healtli 
and  Safety,  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  public  health  by  untir- 
ing efforts  which  have  brought  about  tlic 
filing  of  this  important  report  on  auto- 
mobile exhaust  fimies  by  the  Surycon 
General. 

The  gentleman  took  a  very  active  in- 
terest in  this  problem  during  the  study 
of  highway  safety  made  in  the  84th  Con- 


gress by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
He  introduced  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  85th  Conpicss  and  the  special 
subcommittee  held  hearings  in  which  we 
developed  very  interesting  and  valuable 
information  regarding  unburned  hydro- 
carbons emitted  by  motor  vehicles. 

These  and  subsequent  hearings  on 
motor  vehicle  safety  resulted  in  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-493  2  years  ago. 
The  field  of  air  pollution  involves 
many  highly  technical  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. The  report  submitted  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  is  a  great  forward  step  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  automobile  ex- 
haust problem.  A  great  deal  of  work 
has  Rone  into  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  their  cooperation  in 
making  funds  available  for  this  study. 
Tlir  committee  has  given  this  problem  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  has  been 
very  helpful,  not  only  in  providing  fimds 
but  in  forcefully  calling  attention  to  Uie 
need  for  action. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  a  lot  re- 
mains to  be  done.  To  make  certain  that 
this  important  work  is  carried  forward. 
I  am  prei)anng  an  amendment  to  air  pol- 
lution legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safely 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
( ign  Commerce  to  give  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  congressional  intent  that  this  re- 
search must  go  forward  as  rapidly  as 
po.ssibie. 

The  Pubhc  Health  Service  has  been 
very  helpful.  I  want  to  commend  Dr. 
Terry,  the  Surgeon  General,  and  also 
Mr.  Vernon  G.  MacKenzie.  Chief.  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Sei-vice.  for  his  contribution  in  directing 
this  work. 

I  am  sure  we  can  dep>end  on  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  continued  cooper- 
ation. To  assist  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operative action  needed  to  minimize  air 
pollution  from  all  sources.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Terry  has  called  a  national  confer- 
ence on  air  pollution,  tlie  second  of  its 
kind  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
on  December  10-12,  1962. 

Under  the  conference  theme  "Let's 
Clear  the  Air,"  more  than  1,000  persons 
representing  the  scientific  community, 
control  agencies,  and  the  general  public 
will  thoroughly  examine  the  present  ex- 
tent of  the  air  pollution  problem  and 
what  must  be  done  to  resolve  it  through 
cooperative  action.  Out  of  this  confer- 
ence could  come  a  national  plan  of  action 
to  restore  and  secure  one  of  our  most 
vital  natural  resources — clean,  healthful 
air. 

We  all  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  smog  problem  in  California.  But 
smog  is  not  confined  to  the  California 
area.  We  have  had  more  than  a  taste  of 
it  right  here  in  the  Washington  area. 
Other  areas  know  what  smog  is.  It  is 
agreed  that  automobiles  are  the  princi- 
pal uncontrolled  source  of  the  Los 
Angples  smog. 

California  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  Seventy-five  test 
drivers  are  now  trying  out  various  anti- 
smog  mufflers.     Within  a  year  after  the 


State  approves  two  satisfactory  devices, 
all  new  automobiles  sold  in  California 
must  be  equipped  with  one  of  these  muf- 
flers. 

LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
luwa^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
hke  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  I  am  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  not  even  this  bill,  H.R. 
11677,  scheduled  for  consideration,  is  to 
be  called  up  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  Well,  is  there  no  other 
busine.ss  to  come  before  the  House 
today? 

Mr.  ALBERT  There  is  no  legislative 
busine.ss  today,  but  we  do  expect  that 
bill  to  come  up  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS  Could  not  the  FY>-mg- 
pan  or  the  farm  bill  or  the  lncrea.se  m 
the  debt  ceiling  be  called  up  today,  since 
this  bill  has  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  ALBERT  Well,  the  leadership 
always  tries  to  program  these  bills  to 
make  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
floor  management  of  the  bills,  and  on 
that  basis  the  Arkansas  bill  had  been 
programed  for  tomorrow  and  it  will  be 
called  up  tomorrow 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  fa,st  approaching  the 
middle  of  June,  and  I  just  do  not  see  how 
this  Hou.se  is  going  to  operate  and  get 
out  of  here  before  next  Christmas  if  we 
are  going  to  do  nothing  on  Mondays. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  leadership  that  we  will  have  all  of 
the  bills  programed  in  due  order  and 
that  the  Hou.se  will  adjourn  at  a  reason- 
ably early  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
right,  but  that  is  not  what  I  am  hearing 
by  way  of  the  newspapers  and  reports 
from  the  other  body.  We  hear  reports 
Congress  may  recess  in  September  and 
come  back  after  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber: in  other  words,  to  stage  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  lame  duck  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 
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FEDERAL   AID   TO   EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
V^est  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
with  considerable  fanfare,  have  brought 
forward  their  platform  for  the  coming 
congressional  elections. 


I,  for  one,  welcome  the  challenge  con- 
tained therein,  ha  a  partisan  I  am 
pleased.  A&  an  American  I  am  disap- 
pointed. 

Our  colleagues,  in  their  effort  to  play 
a  carnival  type  shell  game  of  seeming  to 
be  for,  but  actually  of  being  against,  have 
proposed  a  most  outlandish  education 
platform. 

After  paying  lipservice  to  the  funda- 
mental tradition  of  local  control,  our 
friends  state:  "Selective  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needed." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  that 
policy  prevails,  every  member  of  every 
local  board  of  education  might  just  as 
well  resign.  If  the  Republican  policy  is 
approved  by  the  voters,  we  in  this  Cham- 
ber, together  with  the  other  body,  will 
constitute  a  bicameral  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Our  Republican  friend.s — if  their  plat- 
form has  any  meaning  beyond  Wendell 
Willkies  campaign  oratorj- — would  have 
educational  policies  for  the  Nation  de- 
termined right  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  a  policy  statement  adopted 
at  a  meeting  in  Albany  during  May  24- 
25.  said  that  selective  Federal  assistance 
inevitably  involves  a  degree  of  Federal 
control,  excessive  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  the  substitution  of  Federal 
educational  judgments  for  those  of  State 
and  local  educational  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  happy  to 
campaign  on  this  Lssue.  I  bow  to  no  one 
in  my  interest  in  our  boys  and  girls,  as 
wpII  as  my  desire  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  a.ssist  in  the  support  of 
education.  I  do  not  and  will  not  claim 
for  myself,  nor  my  colleagues,  the  sa- 
gacity and  the  omnipotence  to  set  edu- 
cational policies  for  every  school  district 
in  these  United  States. 

I  shall  be  proud  to  go  to  the  people 
this  fall  with  this  proposition:  "A  vote 
for  Cleve  Bailey  is  a  vote  to  preserve 
loral  control  of  education." 


RED    AGGRESSION    IN   LAOS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each  passing  day  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  that  the  administration  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  Red  aggression  in 
Laos,  and  developing  a  Communist  take- 
over of  that  pro-Western  nation. 

Since  the  State  Department  and  White 
House  p>ersonnel  are  engaged  in  a  mas- 
sive whitewashing  job  to  hide  actual 
conditions  in  Laos,  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  restate  some  basic 
facts  that  cannot  be  refuted. 

The  Royal  Lao  Government,  our  ally, 
refused  to  submit  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment which  would,  in  eflfect,  be  Commu- 
nist dominated.  Ever  since  the  advent 
of  this  administration,  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  especially  Ambassador  Harri- 
man,  have  been  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing a  policy  that  can  be  described  as 
anti  the  pro-Western  Lao  Government. 


The  most  glaring  part  of  this  policy  was 
to  cut  off  financial  aid  which  is  forcing 
that  Government  to  join  the  Communist- 
dominated  coalition. 

Suddenly,  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  realize  the  dangerous 
situation  that  they  have  created,  since 
complete  control  of  Laos  would  give  the 
Communists  tremendous  mihtary,  eco- 
nomic, and  propaganda  base  with  which 
to  advance  their  drive  into  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  situation  is  so  dan- 
gerous and  so  apparent  that  the  admin- 
istration has  physically  committed  units 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  the  defense  of 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  to  protect 
these  pro-Western  governments  from 
guerrilla  activities  financed,  directed, 
and  supplied  by  the  Commtmists  through 
their  controlled  corridors  in  Laos. 

The  administration's  conduct  in  this 
area  bears  such  a  tragic  resemblence  to 
the  Truman  administration's  perform- 
ance prior  to  the  Korean  conflict  that 
the  parallel  cannot  be  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  American 
public  must  realize  that  in  the  Lao  sit- 
uation our  policy  has  been  so  completely 
stupid  that  it  represents  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  postwar  diplomacy.  It  rep- 
resents an  unfortimate,  tragic  page  of 
complete  failure  in  this  administration's 
foreign  policy.  By  blundering  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  in  Laos,  by 
forcing  the  people  into  a  Communist - 
controlled  coalition  government,  we  set 
a  pattern  that  could  well  lead  to  the 
Communist  takeover  of  every  pro-West- 
ern nation  in  that  area,  thus  giving  the 
Communists  their  greatest  gains  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II. 

This  history  of  World  War  n  diplo- 
macy reveals  the  betrayal  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  the  Communists.  The  Truman 
administration  by  its  vacillation  insti- 
gated the  conflict  in  Korea  after  first 
subverting  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  its  battle  against  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Now.  imder  the  Kennedy 
administration,  we  find  the  same  type 
of  policy — confused,  vacillating— and  I 
repeat,  stupidly  leading  to  a  Communist 
takeover  of  Laos  and  a  growing  threat 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

Certainly,  this  foreign  policy  is  not 
advocated  by  the  American  public.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  change.  I  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  Members  of  the  House  this 
afternoon,  urging  that  through  the  legis- 
lative responsibihty  that  is  oiu-s.  we  can 
provide  for  and  insist  on  a  firm,  vigorous, 
intelligent  foreign  policy  to  support  pro- 
Western  governments,  to  roll  back — not 
retreat — from  communism.  Such  a  ba- 
sic foreign  policy  does  have  the  support 
of  the  American  public.  In  this  period 
of  international  problems  we  must  pro- 
vide the  leadership  that  the  public  wants, 
and  the  present  administration  and  its 
State  Department  are  obviously  not 
equipped  to  give. 


-i 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Wednesday  I  called  for  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  into  the  pro- 
curement policies  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
particularly  the  Navy  Department.  I 
lold  the  Congress  I  have  documentation 
to  back  up  every  charge  that  I  have  made 
or  will  noake.  I  also  said  the  scandal 
underneath  Navy  Department  procure- 
ment will  make  Teapot  Dome  look  like 
a  ladies'  tea  party. 

Since  that  time,  certain  developments 
have  taken  place  that  make  it  more  im- 
perative than  ever  that  an  investigation 
be  started  at  once.  For  example,  my 
honored  colleague  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  debate  on  amendments 
to  the  Armed  Forces  Procurement  Act  he 
would  And  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
executive  would  want  his  determinations 
to  stand  when  clearly  erroneous. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  the  instance  I  cited  last  Wednesday. 
Determinations  and  findings  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kenneth  BeLieu 
led  to  a  decision  tiiat  only  one  company 
could  make  a  certain  radio  set  and  de- 
liver it  on  time.  I  have  been  able  to 
prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
at  least  one  other  company  can  make 
the  same  radio  cheaper  and  deliver  it 
faster,  yet  the  Navy  balks  at  giving  the 
second  company  an  award  of  contract. 
It  also  continues  to  delay  what  it  called 
an  urgent  requirement  for  the  radio  and 
will,  if  it  goes  through  with  its  announced 
plan,  cost  the  taxpayers  $1,300,000  more 
than  necessary  in  just  one  instance. 

This  is  typical  of  Navy  procurement 
policy  and  other  examples  will  prove  that 
waste  and  profligacy  are  rampant  in  mil- 
itary procurement.  It  might  also  be 
found  to  be  more  than  coincidental  that 
the  company  with  the  high  bid  in  this 
case  is  a  Texas  company,  where  so  many 
top  appointees  now  call  home  and  where 
the  cattle  and  Billie  Sol  used  to  roam. 

I  plan  to  confer  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hebert! ,  at  his  earliest  convenience  to 
show  him  that  what  he  finds  difficult 
to  believe  is  everyday  policy  at  NavT- 

Another  of  my  colleagues,  my  Hoosier 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Representative  Willi.\m  Br-^y,  called  at- 
tention to  the  Navy's  great  pressure  and 
persuasion  to  get  the  Indiana  firm  I 
represent  to  withdraw  their  bid.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Navy 
denied  the  firm  I  represent  the  right  to 
bid.    He  also  called  for  an  investigation. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  Wednesday. 
There  are  many  cases  of  waste  and 
squandering  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  Navy  Department.  I  have  cited  just 
one.  I  have  documentation  on  many 
more  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
state  my  case,  based  on  the  facts. 

I  have  also  contacted  the  Comptroller 
General  to  seek  more  information  on  the 
Texas  company  mentioned  in  my  Wed- 
nesday presentation  and  should  be  able 
to  document  its  performance  on  other 
Government  contracts  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


DR.  DOBRIANSKY  VISITS  FREE 
CHINA 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  key  allies  which  finds  itself  under- 
going consistent  criticism  from  some 
circles  within  the  country,  and  receiving 
occasional  cool  skeptical  treatment  from 
the  State  Department,  is  the  Nationali.'^t 
Chinese  Government  on  Formosa.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  strength  and  the  repre- 
sentation it  gives  to  free  Chinese  aspira- 
tions. 

Early  this  year,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
professor  of  economics  at  Georsetown 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,  visited 
Nationalist  China  and  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive inspection  of  the  area. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  discuss  with  Dr.  Dobriansky  in 
great  detail  observations  concerning  this 
trip,  and  pass  on  some  basic  highli;^hts 
to  the  Members  for  their  consideration. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  Government  leaders  at  every 
level — including  President  Chian.^,'  Kai- 
shek — and  with  military  leaders  and  in- 
dividual Chinese.  During  his  vLsit.  he 
made  radio  broadcasts  to  the  mainland 
on  the  famine  and  the  prospects  of 
liberation:  .ne  addressed  the  Armed 
Services  Staff  School  on  Communism 
and  the  U.S.S.R.;  he  recorded  a  half- 
hour  intervi{>w  with  Voice  of  America, 
and  he  sixikij  with  groups  of  university 
students. 

One  of  Dr.  Dobriansky's  main  con- 
clusions after  his  visit  is  that  many 
popular  concepts  of  Nationalist  China 
are  not  correct.  He  points  out  that  many 
people  think  of  that  country  a.s  a  nation 
of  old  men.  whereas  40  percfnt  of  the 
population  it,  14  years  of  age  or  yoipicrer, 
and  there  aie  many  yoimg  and  middle- 
aged  men  in  the  government  and 
military. 

Another  popular  misconception.  Dr. 
Dobriansky  pointed  out,  is  that  the 
island  of  Quemoy  is  of  littlf'  worth  to  Na- 
tionalist China  and  the  West.  He  said 
that  Quemoy,  only  5  miles  from  main- 
land China,  is  both  politically  and  mili- 
tarily indispensable  becau.sp  it  is  a  pro- 
tective outpcist  between  Red  China  and 
Taiwan  and  :he  Pescadores,  and  it  would 
serve  as  a  stoppinastone  for  the  po.ssible 
return  of  Chiang  to  the  mainland.  Also, 
he  said,  it  is  a  symbolic  fortress  of 
freedom. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  does  not  di.scount  the 
possibility  of  Chiang's  return  to  the 
mainland.  The  Nationalist  Chinese 
army  is  a  half-million  stronii,  with  an 
additional  1^2  million  men  in  reserves. 

He  said  that  the  widespread  discon- 
tent of  mainland  peasants,  if  coupled 
with  mass  desertions  by  Red  Chinese 
soldiers,  could  spark  a  Huncarian-type 
revolution  wiiich  might  enable  Chiang  to 
return. 


Dr.  Dobriansky  said  that  in  his  talk 
with  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  he  was 
impressed  with  the  Chinese  leader's 
vigor,  stamina,  and  alertness.  He  said 
Chiang  looked  as  if  he  would  last  another 
decade. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  especially  emphasized 
his  view  that  Nationalist  China  is  Ameri- 
ca's strongest  ally  in  Asia.  He  behevcs 
that  the  United  States  should  do  every- 
tliing  po.ssible  to  help  her  remain  free 
and  strong,  and  to  cooperate  with  her  as 
the  most  practical  step  to  restore  free- 
dom to  the  Chinese  mainland. 
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EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss. 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTE*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr   FiNo. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.    GUBSER. 

'The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  I  and  to  include  eX; 
traneous  matter:  )  ^<i^ 

Mr.  Dent  in  three  instances.        ^-^ 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION     REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
d'r  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  367  An  act  Vo  provide  medical  dre  i-  r 
cert.iln  persons  engaged  on  board  a  \e6,'el 
In  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  vcsi-cl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interttale 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

S  160.5  An  art  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  delegate  Its  function.^; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fjrelg  i 
Commerce. 

S.  2164  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and  for 
(ithf>r  purpose."!,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.'ular  AfTalrs. 

-S  24,55  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ellz  i- 
bcth  Lovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.2514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Alfredo  Hua-Sing  Ang;  to  the  Commit- 
tee (jn  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2686  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepanld.i 
L 'si.'Wsk.iJa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

S  2692  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armand 
Serl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2699  An  act  for  the  relief  of  R/iswltha 
Selb;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

S  2711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tasia 
Demctropoiilou  (Dlmltropoulos) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K'nstm- 
tlms  P  Theodoropoulos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2855.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Went; 
Chlew  Wung  and  Moy  Chong  Wong:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicia.'-y. 

S  28G2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2872  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W  .n 
Tang:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  2904  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stef m 
Znppel:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2994.  An  act  for  the  relief  f)f  Olat 
Schaetzle  Bonde    (also   known   as  Olaf   Carl 


Schaetzle):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2999.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Kang  Soon 
Vang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

S.  3025  An  act  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
visions oi  Federal  law  incorporating  the 
Texa.i  A:  Pacific  Railway  Co.  In  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrtni  resoluikn; 
wltlidrawing  suspension  of  deportation  of 
rKiunIs  CoustantcUas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title.s.  which  were  thereujx)n 
.siened  by  the  Speaker 

H  R.  2833.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Franzi.ska 
Aloisla   Puchs    <  nee   Tercka  '  : 

H  R.  3247  An  ai '.  lo  amend  section  2.585  •>'. 
title  18  of  the  L'niitd  Stfites  Code  to  define 
the  term  'orguru/.*''    as  used  lu  that  section. 

H.R  3595.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Anna 
Isernia  Alloca. 

H.R  3633  An  act  f  jr  the  relief  <if  Ar.gelliin 
Rainone; 

HR  3714  An  act  ;()r  the  relief  .f  Janina 
Maciejewska; 

H  R.  4655  An  act  !(.r  the  rcliel  o!  Adele 
Anis  Mansour, 

H  R  6330  An  act  fjr  the  relief  ui  Viac«-nl 
Edward  Hughes,  his  ^v:fc.  Curmel  Phili.meua 
Hughes,  and  their  alien  chlldrcr.: 

H.R  6695.  An  act  t?  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Ccxle  with  re.>ix-ct  to  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  highway  p<«t  office  scrv- 
ire.   and    for  other    purposek. 

H.R.  7061.  An  act  ti.  amend  title  39  ol  the 
United  SUles  Code  :>  pro.  ide  lor  payment 
for  unu.setl  comi>enii\tory  time  owing  to 
deceaaed  postal  employeei.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR  7416  All  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Uie  Cen.sus  to  make  appropriate  reim- 
bursements between  he  respective  appro- 
priations available  t  >  the  Bureau,  and  fur 
other  purp<i6es.  and 

HR  7559.  An  art  to  .imcnd  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
writing  or  printlni;  on  riiird-  and  fourtli- 
class  mail 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aunouiiced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1745.  An  act  to  a.tneud  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955.  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
fares  fm-  the  tmnsporf.ttion  of  .schoolchil- 
dren   in    the  District   of  Columbia 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  > 
the  House  adjoumed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  June  12,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2160.  A  letter  Irona  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

fral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


port on  review  of  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
ply support  of  Army  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  MSlstance  program 
(MAP)  for  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation*. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
ProtecUon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  a£ 
amended  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed 
bill  entitled  "K  bill  to  amend  section  6(a» 
o:  the  act  of  September  30,  1950";  to  the 
Commuiee   ou  Education  and  Labor. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General. 
Dep.iMmei.i  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
!,i!f  transmiuiiig  a  report,  in  three  parts, 
entitled  -Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pollution  and 
Health.'  prepared  in  compliance  with  the 
provi.*ions  of  Public  Law  86-493:  to  the  Cum- 
rnlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2164  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
(''>mmunicatlons  CommLssion.  transmittn.g 
a  -opy  of  'he  repoi  t  on  backlog  of  pending 
ajiplications  and  hearhig  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral rommunlc;itlons  Commission  as  of 
April  30.  1962  pursuant  t<i  Public  Law  5i>4. 
82d  Congress:  to  the  Commit  lee  on  Inter- 
s', ate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 

2165  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proix>sed  sup- 
plemental agreement  to  extend  until  E)ecem- 
ber  31,  196:1.  the  operating  permit  of  the 
Rainier  National  Park  Co.  which  would 
authorize  them  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  for  the  public  In  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park,  purstiant  to  the  act  of  July  14. 
ID.'JC  (70  St.it.  543):  to  the  CommJilee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  extend  authority  for 
the  waiver  of  nonimmigrant  vi.sas";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2167  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
J:u\uiu-y  30.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lusuatlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  the  main 
(  h.innel  leading  from  Turkey  Point  to  Havre 
De  Grace.  Harford  County,  Md  ,  authorlaed 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved  May 
17.  I960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
216S.  A  letter  from  tlie  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  the  Aber- 
deen Creek.  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  author- 
ised by  tlie  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved 
July  24,  1»4«.  No  authorlzMUon  by  Congress 
is  recoQunended  as  the  desired  improvement 
has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of 
section  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor 
Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  KngiDeers.  Department  o*  the  Army,  dated 
January  30.  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  (Norfolk  Har- 
bor). Va.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Hoiiae  of  Bep- 
resentatlves,  adopted  June  24,  1953:  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

2170  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  tlie 
Army,  uansmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  30,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  the  Assa- 
teague  Channel  and  Snialiers  drain,  Acco- 
mack County.  Va..  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  17,  1948:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


2171  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  30,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanving  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Ga  and  S  C,  authorized  bv  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved  July  3  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ti.e 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chiel 
of  Engineers,  Dei>artment  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  30,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether wiih  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Oswego 
Ruer  watershed  at  Keuka  Lake,  N.Y .  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
nrinpted  July  31.  1957:  to  the  Commiitee  in\ 
Public  Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MILLS-  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Meaiis  H.R.  10095  A  bill  to  c(jntinue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1963,  the  suspension  of 
Guiies  for  metjil  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
pobes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  I790i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House   on   the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  HR  10928  A  bill  to  transfer  casein 
or  lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Art 
of  1930.  with  amendment  (Rept  No  1781 » 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9520.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
alumiiia  and   bauxite;    without  amendment 

1  Rept  No  1792  I.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means      H.R.   11400.     A  bill  to  continue  for 

2  years  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing 
or  for  shoe  last  finishing:  without  amend - 
nient  (Rept.  No.  1793).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  HJl.  10852.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  spun  silk 
yarn:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1794) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the   SUte  of    the   Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
HJl.  11880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  autlKirize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1795) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLKR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
.Senate  Joint  Resolution  68.  Joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
commencing  October  1.  1961.  as  "NaUcnal 
Public  Works  Week";  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1796).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Joint  Resolution  717.  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  January  1.  1963.  as  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  Day:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1797).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
H.R  11711.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Science 
Service,  Inc..  for  tlic  purpoaes  Indicated  by 
Public  Law  86-875;  witlMHit  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  17981.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  12061.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FULTON: 

H.R.  12062.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H  R.  12063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  creating  and 
establishing  the  Capitol  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Motor  Vehicles.  Air  Pollution  and  Health" 
as  a  House  document,  and  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

H.  Res.  684.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
that  certain  appropriation  bills  contain  a 
provision  requiring  that  any  item  to  be  ac- 
quired for  Government  use  be  leased  or 
rented  rather  than  purchased  if  the  former 
is  more  advantageous  to  the  Government;  to 
the  Commictee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment  for  women  now  pending  before 
the  U.S.  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat*  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as 
"The  Freedom  of  Choice  Amendment";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 

H.R.  12064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dores Skartsiaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.DOOLEY: 

H.R.  12065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ester 
AntonioUi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H  R.  12066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RAY: 
H.R.  12067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheila 
Marguerite  Henderson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PEHTIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

364.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Gordon  T.  Nefvia;.  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  to  approving  and 
supporting  the  portions  of  H  R.  11199  which 
relate  to  the  extension  of  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  in  the  urb.m  areas,  and 
requesting  support  of  this  legislation:  to  the 
Committee  on  ]'>ublic  Work.s 


SENATE 

MoNDvv.  Ji  Ni;  11.  VMV2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplf.in.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  facing  the 
waiting  tasks  of  another  week,  we  come 
gratefully  mindful  that  upon  the  free 
soil  of  this  continent,  which  we  believe 
Thou  didst  keep  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Thy  purposes  of  good  will  for  all  man- 
kind, our  fatliers  with  holy  toil  reared 
a  house  of  faith  hallowed  by  Thy  name. 

In  the  mids:  of  the  burdening  conflicts 
of  today,  when  so  often  the  strife  for  the 
right  is  fierce  and  the  warfare  long,  we 
thank  Thee  that  through  the  gates  of 
the  morning  there  come  marching 
hosts — reinforcements  with  fresh  face.s 
and  confident  hope,  a  new  army  in  caps 
and  gowns,  from  the  training  grounds  of 
our  educatioiLil  arsenals,  to  take  up  the 
trumpets  of  f  eedom  which  must  never 
call  retreat. 

We  pray  that  these  new  battalions 
from  our  coll'?ge  halls  may  feel  keenly 
their  kinship  with  those  who  knelt 
around  the  cradle  of  our  liberty,  and 
realize  with  deep  solemnity  that  the 
diplomas  in  their  hands  are  valid  only  as 
they  maintain,  in  their  hearts  the  faith 
that  science  walks  with  humble  feet  to 
seek  the  God  that  faith  hath  found. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
June  8,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OI'    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  January  15,   1962, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  reported  favor- 
ably, with  amendments,  on  June  8,  1962. 
the  bill  (H.R,  11289  •  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  JDepartment  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  1578)  thereon. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  on  June  8,  1962. 
submitted  the  following  notice  in 
writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iHR  11289) 
making  aijpropri.uions  for  the  Depar'nuMit 
of  Dc-fensc  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment,  namely,  on  page  6.  line  2.  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  the 
Army  National  Guard  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  end  strength  of  four  hundred 
thousand  m  fiscal  year  1963:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  Insofar  as  practicable  in  any  re- 
organization or  realinement  for  the  purpo.se 
of  modernization  the  number  and  gfMJ- 
graphical  location  of  existing  units  will  be 
maintained". 

Mr  ROBERTSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  11289,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

'For  te.xt  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice,  i 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  on  June  8,  1962. 
also  submitted  the  following  notice  in 
writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  mo\e 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  propasli.g  to  the  bill  (H  R  11289) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  namely,  on  page  4,  line 
11.  after  "$239,200,000".  In.sert:  "  Provided. 
That  the  Army  Reserve  personnel  undergoing 
paid  drill  training  and  paid  from  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  maintained  at  an  end 
strength  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand for  fiscal  year  1963:  Provided  further. 
That  Insofar  as  practicable  in  any  reorgan- 
ization or  realinement  for  the  purpo.se  of 
modernization  the  number  and  geographical 
location  of  exlsMng  units  will  be  maintained". 

Mr  ROBERTSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Hou.se  bill  11289,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

I  For  te.xt  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  > 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  on  June  8,  1962. 
also  submitted  the  following  notice  in 
writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H  R  \\2B9) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendmeni;  namely,  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  540.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  .'\ct   for   repair,   alteration,   and   conver- 


sion of  naval  vessels,  65  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  such  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version in  Navy  shipy:irds.  and  35  per  centum 
fhnll  be  avnllable  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
ai^.d  conversion  In  prl-ately  owned  shipyards- 
Provided.  That  If  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  inconsistrnt  with  the  public  1::- 
lerest  b.iscd  on  urgency  of  requirtment  (a- 
p:ibllity,  and  economy  of  performance  to 
li.i\e  Fuch  vessels  repaired,  altered,  or  con- 
verted as  required  above,  stich  work  may  be 
done  in  Navy  or  {jnvute  sliipyardt  as  ne  may 
direct   ' 

Mr  ROBERTSON  also  .submitted  an 
ainfiidment  inl^^  nd  'd  to  be  pix)posed  by 
him  to  House  bill  11289.  making  appro- 
liriations  for  the  Dtipartment  of  Defense 
fur  the  fiscal  year  (  nding  June  30.  1963. 
and  for  other  pur!)Oses.  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  f  'le  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

I  For  text  of  ainrnduicut  refciid  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  ■ 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE -EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativcii.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aanounced  tiiat  the 
Speaker  had  affixec  his  signature  to  Uie 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  1746  An  act  to  a  nend  the  act  of  August 
9  1955.  relating  lo  the  regulation  of  fares  for 
the  transporUition  (,1  schoolchildren  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  2833  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Fran- 
zi.ska  AloUla  Fuclis  (i.ee  Tercka); 

H  R.  3247  An  act  U.  amend  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  tlie  Unitec  Suites  Code  Uj  define 
t.'ie  term  "organize"  as  used  in  that  section, 

H.R  3595.  An  act  f  ir  the  relief  of  Anna 
I-.ernia  Alloca. 

H  n  3633  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelin.T 
I^^lnnne. 

HR  3714  All  act  T  .r  the  relief  of  Janina 
Maclejewska; 

H.R.  4655.  An  act  f  ^r  the  relief  of  Adele 
Anls  Mansoiir, 

H  R.  6330.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  his  wife,  Carmcl  Philomena 
Hughes,  and  their  alien  children, 

H  R  6695  An  ;ict  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
Uiilted  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  highway  post  office  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  p'.irp<»ses; 

H  R  7061.  An  lut  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtea  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
for  unused  compensaT  iry  time  owing  to  de- 
ceased postal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  7416.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  appropriate  reim- 
bursements between  the  respective  spproprl- 
nrions  available  to  the  Bureau  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R  7559.  An  act  t.j  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
writing  or  printing  oi  third-  and  fourth- 
lU.ss  mail. 


CALL  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALEN- 
DAR DISPErJSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  .he  call  of  Uie  legis- 
lative calendar  was  dLspended  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBAl  E  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELo,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


THE  SPACE  COMMUNICATIONS  BILL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  space  communica- 
tions bill  will  not  be  brought  up  later 
this  week,  and  will  not  be  broupht  up 
until  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  has  been  con.sidered  by  the  policy 
committee.  When  I  announced,  last 
week,  that  the  bill  would  be  brousht  up 
later  this  week,  I  was  under  a  misappre- 
hension, becau.se  I  had  thought  the  bill 
had  been  reported  from  the  committee 
and  had  been  placed  on  the  calendar. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  although 
tlie  committee  has  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported. It  has  not  yet  actually  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  It  \9  not  on  the 
calendar  at  the  present  time. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Repobt  on  Backxog  or  Pending  Appi  ications 
AND  Hearing  Case.s  in  Fedekal  Commim- 
CATioNs  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.ssion,  Washington.  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  backlog  of  pending  applications  and 
hearing  cases  In  that  CommLssion.  as  of  April 
30  1962  (With  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to 
ttie  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rfport  o.v  Review  or  MrLrrART  Assistance 
Prog«am  for  Turkfy 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Uanamltting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  the  mili- 
tiu-y  assistance  program  for  Turkey  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
CW^vernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Mainttnance  and  Sipply  Sipponx 
nr    Aemt    Equipment    FrENTSHEU    Under 
MiLn-ART  Assistance  Program  for  Korea 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.   a  confidential   report   on   maintenance 
and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  fur- 
nished   under    the    miUtary    assistance    pro- 
gram    for    Korea    (with     an    accompanying 
report);    to   the   Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

Extension  or  CoNfFj^siON  in  Mot  nt  Rainier 
National  Pa&k. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law, 
a  supplemental  agreement  to  extend  through 
December  31,  1963.  the  concession  permit  of 
the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Cummittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Extension  or  Authority  for  WArvra  of  Non- 
ufMiCRANT  Visas 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  authority  for  the  waiver  of  non- 
immigrant visas  (With  an  accompanying  pa- 
I>er);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pomution-. 
AND  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Motor  Vehicles,  Air  PoUution.  and 
Health."  dated  June  1962  <with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Amendment    of    Section    6(a)    or    Act    of 
Septtmber  30.  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transniitting  a  drait  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  section  6ia)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (With  an  accompanying  paper i; 
to  the  Conimittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  r  .ncurrent  resolution  (>f  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House    CoNcraBEKT    RtsoLuxiON    7 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  State*  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  t":  e 
United  States  to  be  known  as    The  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Amendment.' 
"Whereas   since   the   earliest    davs   of    the 
Union  of  the  United  States  the  individual 
Mates    ha-.e    exercised    certain    basic    rights 
within   their  respective   borders,    and 

"Whereas  this  system  of  SUte  rights  has 
produced  beneficial  results  and  is  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  local  self-government; 
and 

■  Whereai  such  rights  are  in  keeping  wiiU 
the  basic  design  of  our  Federal  system: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Rci>olied  by  tlie  Houac  of  Reprcscntar.vcs 
oj  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  i.th.e  Senate 
thereof  concurring  herein).  That  the  Con- 
gress ol  the  United  SUtes  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized U)  adopt  and  oCer  to  the  States 
lor  ratification  or  rejection  the  loUowiug 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  uf  the 
United  States: 

This  amendment  shall  be  known  as    The 
Freedom  of  Choice  Amendment." 

"  "Tlie  right  of  the  owners  and  operators  of 
all  kind  and  description,  their  agents,  serv- 
ants and  employees,  of  all  hotels.  resUu- 
rants.  Inn.s,  cafes,  bars,  ice  cream  parlors, 
soft  drink  stands,  motels,  apartment  houses, 
trailer  camps,  cemeteries,  dancehalls.  sliat- 
lug  rinks,  bathhouses,  barbershops,  beauty 
shops  and  other  privately  owned  places  c'f 
public  accommodation  or  amusement  to 
choose  their  own  guests,  patrons,  and  ten- 
ants shail  not  be  abridged. 

"   The  right  of  churclies.  lodges,  fraterni- 
ties, sororities,   private  clubs,   and   all  other 
p.nvately   owned    and    operated    Institutions 
and  lissociations  to  choose  their  own  quests, 
patrons,  and  members  shall  not  be  abridged 
"  'The  rights  of  owners  of  land  to  coinract 
with    other   owners   of  land,   either   individ- 
ually   or    through    associations,   for    the    u.««e 
and  occupancy  of  privately  owned  lands  in 
the     same      neighborhood     shall     net     be 
abridged;   Proiided.  That  no  owner  of   land 
shall  be  compelled  to  Join  in  any  such  ci>n- 
tract  or  become  a  member  of  any  neighbor- 
hood    association:     And     provided    further, 
That   the   right   and   freedom   of  such   con- 
tracting owners  to  give  written  consent  by  a 
majoriry    vo»e    shall    not    be    restricted    or 
abridged  by  law  or  contract  so  as  to  prevent 
the    giving   of   such   consent   to   any    jjerson 
solely   because   of   said   person's   race,   color, 
creed   or  nationality.     The  term   '  neigh bor- 
liood"    shall    mean  whatever   area   the   con- 
tracting parties  may  designate. 

•'  'Unless  restricted  by  his  own  voluntary 
r.ETeement.  the  right  of  any  property  owner 
to  sell  or  lease  his  property  to  another  per- 
son of  his  own  choice  shall  not  be  abridged. 
"  Educational  policies,  including  adminis- 
tration, finance,  subject  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, assignm.ent  of  pupils  and  all  matters 
p>€rtaining  thereto  sliall  be  exercised  exclu- 
sively by  the  several  States  solely  ;ls  the 
legislative  bodies  thereof  shall  determine  to 
be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  said 
State,  or  by  such  other  means  as  provided  by 
siich  legislative  bodies,  Inrhidlng  Inltiatne 
and  referendum  voting 
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"  "Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  in- 
trastate transportation  and  all  other  intra- 
state public  agencies  shall  be  exercised  ex- 
clusively by  the  States,'  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
shall  transmit  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


"LietitenaJit  Governor  and  President   of 
the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Americas,  of  Miami.  Fla  . 
pledging  support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  the  Latin  American  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  11032.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  92.187  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion  (Rept.  No. 
1580); 

H.R.  11033.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  55.398  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  (Rept.  No. 
1581) ;  and 

H.R.  11034.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No  54.296  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion    (Rept.  No.   15821. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11221  An  act  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (37  U  S  C.  252),  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (50  App.  US  C.  2201  et  seq  i . 
and    for    other    purposes    iRept.    No.   1579) 

By  Mr  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
Of  Commerce,  with  an  amendment : 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  (Rept.  No.  1583). 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF  1962— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
( H.R.  1 1040 1  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, ownership,  operation,  and  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  iNo.  1584)  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port may  be  printed,  together  with  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborough)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  B.artlettI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 

COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary: 

Oliver  Seth,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that,  as  in  executive  session,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
nomination  which  was  reported  earlier 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nation will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Oliver  Seth.  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  10th  district. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  t'le  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination? 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  tc  consider  the  nomination. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  I  do  not  desii-e  to 
speak  on  it  It  was  considered  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority leadership  I  hope  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  confumation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed, 
and  without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confinna- 
tion  of  the  nomination. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Luke  C   Mcore.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to   be   U.S.    marshal   fur    the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 


The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

desk  are  as  follows: 

V^'iu-ren  G  Ce>sby,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  and  promotion  m  the 
Regular  .^rmy  of  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE   CN    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination.5  of  34  major  generals  and 
45  brigadier  generals  in  the  Army,  and 
4  generals  and  5  lieutenant  generals  in 
the  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nations will  be  received  and  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Col.  Robert  Ludwig  Schulz.  U.S.  Army,  for 
temporary  appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral; 

Brig.  Gen.  Achilles  Lacy  T>-nes.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
grade  of  major  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Hedges  Forsee.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  ..\rmy,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  m  the  Army  of 
the  United  States;   and 

Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Gerhart  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air  Force,  and  sun- 
dry other  ofncers.  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  1.628  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Anny  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below.  All  of 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Vice  President's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  lesolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs    NEUBERGER 
S.  3;i9U    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naife  Kalil; 
til  the  Corniniltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SMATHERS 
S.  3391.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of    Rafael    I. 
Fernandez;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  PASTORE 
.S  3392  A  bill  to  authorize  apprfipri.it n ms 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.Atrimic  Energy. 

By  Mr   MORSE 
S  3393    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Demrtrlos 
K    Georgaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   SYMINGTON: 
S.33y4    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lt      Col. 
William    A     Carter.    US     Air    Force:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  KEATING 
S  3395.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Grarlela 
D'Hoedt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juduiury 
By  Mr   MAONUSON  (  by  request)  ; 
S.  3396    A  bill  to  amend  section  511  ih)    of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitment 
of   construction   reserve   fund.';;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ct^mmerce. 

By  Mr  ELLENDER  i  by  request)  : 
s  J  Res  198  Joint  resolution  deferring 
until  August  25,  1962,  the  issuance  of  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  a  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment;  considered  and  pas-ed. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ex. lender  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  ap;)ear  under   a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION— RE- 
TURN OF  ENROLLED  SENATE  BILL 
1745,  RELATING  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOLCHILDREN  S 
FARES 

Mr  MORSE  submitted  a  concurrent 
re.solution  iS.  Con.  Res.  78)  requesting 
the  President  to  return  to  the  Senate  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1745)  relating  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schoolchildrens  fares, 
and  providing  for  its  reenroUment  witli 
a  certain  change,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Morse,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading,  i 


DEFERENCE  UNTIL  AUGUST  15.  1962. 
OF  PROCLAMATION  ON  NATIONAL 
WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 
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The  joint  resolution  iSJ  Res  198' 
deferring  until  August  25.  1962,  the  is- 
suance of  a  proc.amation  with  respect 
to  a  national  wheat  acreage  allotment, 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title  and 
the  .second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Rrsolvrd  bij  the  S^natr  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  IJnttrd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  a.'isemb  ed.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision.^;  of  law  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Agrlrulturr  may  defer  until  July 
15,  1962,  any  proclamation  under  ."^ertlon  332 
of  the  Agricultural  Adju.stment  Art  of  1938, 
as  amended,  with  rcpect  to  a  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  ".he  1963  crop  of  wheat 
and  any  proclamation  under  section  335  of 
such  Act  with  resp.>ct  to  marketing  quotas 
for  such  crop  of  wh^at,  and  may  defer  until 
August  25.  19G2  an;'  referendum  under  sec- 
tion 336  of  such  Art  with  re.spef  t  U'  market- 
ing quotas  for  such  crop  (jf  wheat. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  this 
joint  re.solution,  il  enacted,  would  defer 
tb.e  final  daU'  for  the  proclamation  of 
1963  crop  wlieat-markeling  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  until  July  15,  1962, 
It  would  al.so  dilt  ;  !hc  final  date  for  the 
referendum  un  1963  crop-marketing 
quotas  until  August  25.   1962 

The  Senate  on  May  25  pa,s,scd  S   3225. 
uhich  would  make  substantial  change.-; 
in  the  law  relatin:;  to  wheat-marketinu 
quotas.     On  May   10.  in  anticipation  of 
action    on    S     322 S.    the    Senate    pa.ssed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution   185.  which  be- 
came Public  Law    87  450,   to  extend   the 
final  date  for  prarlamation  of  the  1963 
nop  quota  and  alotment  until  .June  15 
The  Hou.se  has  no:  yet  taken  up  consid- 
eration of  the  farm  bill,  although  a  rule 
has  been  i.s.sued  for  conside;ation  of  H  R 
11222.  which  is  tiie  companion  to  S   3225, 
Since  June   15  will  be  this  Friday,  it  is 
necessary    to    extend    the    time    for    the 
proclamation  of  the  quota  and  allotment 
for  an  additional  month  in  the  hope  that 
action  on  tlie  fain  bill  wil!  be  completed 
by  that  time. 

Proclamation  of  quota.s  and  allotment.s 
at  this  lime  woulc:  serve  no  u.^eiul  pur- 
ix)se.  but  would  c:eate  a  confusing  sit- 
uation and  involve  some  unnecessary 
additional  GovernTient  expense 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Pi  e.'^idfiil  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield 
Mr  CARLSON  Of  cour.st-  I  shall 
support  the  joint  resolution  offerer'  by 
tlie  distinguished  ohanman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  A:;iiculture  and  Forestry.  I 
do  want  to  mention  that  it  is  a  very 
late  date  for  the  referendum  for  the 
v iieat-growmg  area  The  harvesting  in 
Kansas  will  be  over  by  July  15. 
Wheatgrowers  must  plan  their  wheat 
plantings  for  1963  early  in  July.  Much 
wheat  will  be  planted  by  August  15. 
The  proposal  is  for  a  referendum  on 
August  25''  Is  thiit  correct? 
Mr  ELI.ENDEF  For  a  vote 
Mr  CARLSON.  The  voting  would  be 
on  August  25. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  regret  exceedingly 
this  late  date.  I  had  hoped  it  would 
liot  be  later  than  August  1.  In  fairness 
to  the  wheatgrowers.  this  referendum 
'should  have  been  held  at  an  early  date 
^■0  as  to  permit  wheat  planting  opera- 
tions for  1963. 
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When  the  farm  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  said  I  was  gravely  concerned 
over  whether  there  would  be  an  ade- 
quate period  of  time  for  a  new  wheat 
program  to  be  presented  to  the  growers 
should  Congress  approve  it.  I  still  am 
concerned  about  it  I  shall  not  vote 
acainst  the  joint  resolution,  but  I 
sincerely  regret  that  such  a  late  date 
has  been  fixed.  It  is  unfair  to  the  wheat 
growers  and  not  too  fair  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  State  commit- 
tees, and  the  county  committees  who 
must  carry  this  burden  of  education. 

I  had  hoped  we  might  continue  the 
pr<  .sent  farm  program  both  for  feed 
VI  dins  and  wheat  for  another  year  in 
order  that  our  farmers  might  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  become  famihar  with  the 
details  of  new  farm  programs,  Auam  I 
.'■•av,  however,  under  the  circumstances 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  .loint  resolution. 

Mr  CARROLL,  Mr  President,  will 
ti:     Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  have  great  respect 
foi  the  knowledue  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  the  subject  of  wheat.  Why 
would  the  date  of  August  1  be  preferable 
tT  .Aui-'ust  25'' 

Mi  CARLSON.  The  whealurower 
makes  his  plans  and  gets  his  wheat 
farininu  operations  established  by  then 
This  IS  a  new  program.  Il  is  not  the 
p:  'sciit  prosram;  it  is  a  completely  new 
luouram  I  would  like  to  have  the 
wheatgrower  know  about  this  program 
v.e'l  in  advance  of  his  planting  opera- 
tions A  great  deal  of  acreage  will  be 
plan'ed  in  western  Kansas  and  several 
other  State'^  by  that  date.  Therefore. 
I  think  it  IS  regrettable  that  we 
li;i\ e  as  late  a  dale  as  fixed  in  the  joml 
rr^olution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
.'ection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution:' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
re.solution  iS.J.  Res  198'  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
road-nt,'.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  CARROLL  submitted  an  aniend- 
meni,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  hmi. 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  10802'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  PROGRAM  OP 
GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  REPUBLIC  OP 
THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR  HOSPI- 
TALIZATION OF  CERTAIN  VETER- 
ANS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  6.  1962.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pell  was  added  as  an  additional  cospon- 
sor  of  tlie  bill  'S.  3373  •  to  amend  .sec- 
lion  632  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  certain  veterans,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborough  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators'  on  June  6.  1962 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11289 »  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ALLEVIATION  OF  HEALTH  PROB- 
LEMS AMONG  MIGRANT  FARM 
FAMILIES— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  7.  1962.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Clark  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  33821  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Sen-ice  Act  so  as  to 
establish  a  program  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  sanitation  facili- 
ties for  migratory  farm  labor,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  'for  him- 
self and  othei-  Senators'  on  June  7   1962. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  11,  1962.  he  pie- 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  <^nrolled  bill  'S.  1745'  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the  tran.s- 
portation  of  schoolchildren  ni  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcnpn, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
Memorial  Day  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  before  the  American  Legion 
nth  and    !2th  di.etncts    at   St    Louib  Memo- 
i:,t!  Day  scrMces  on  M.iy  30.  1962 
By  Mr    V/ILEY 
EX'  erpt.s    from    weekend    addre.so    by    Jura 
over  Wisconsin   radio  stations  on   Impact  of 
p.'oposed  legislation  on  US    agriculture 
By  Mr   MORTON 
Text  of  Sena'f  bii;  3:jH6 


INTERESTS  AND  POLICIES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  —  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MANSFTELD  AT  MICHIGAN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  piint-d 
in  the  Record  the  commencement  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  Michigan  State 
University,  at  East  Lansing.  Mich  ,  on 
yesterday. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Interests  and  Policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
( By  Senator  Mnu  Manstosld  ) 
I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  and  gratefvil 
for  the  privilege  of  joining  the  class  of 
1962  It  Is  especially  pleasant  to  be  here 
because  of  past  contacts  with  your  faculty 
and.  most  especially,  with  my  old  friend, 
Ernest  Melby.  former  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  State  staff  are 
often  encountered  in  Washington  and  In 
the  farflung  corners  of  the  world.  I  can- 
not remember  the  number  of  times,  for 
example,  that  I  have  run  into  your  Prof. 
Wesley  Fishel  and  my  old  colleague  from 
Montana.  Prof  Guy  Fox,  in  Saigon.  To- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  training  mission 
of  Michigan  State,  they  have  made  important 
contributions  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
As  for  your  president,  Dr.  Hannah,  his  travel 
mileage  on  behalf  of  the  Nation— and,  in- 
cidentally, Michigan  State — is  rivaled  only 
by  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  faculty  of  Michigan  State.  It  is 
reassuring,  therefore,  to  come  here  and  dis- 
cover that  the  faculty  has  a  natural  habitat. 
It  is  such  a  delightful  habitat  one  wonders 
why  so  many  of  its  members  have  been 
persuaded  to  leave  for  the  enervating  tropics 
of  Asia  and  Washington. 

They  have  been  persuaded.  I  suspect,  even 
as  the  Nation  has  been  persuaded,  to  enter 
Into  new  channels  of  international  activ- 
ity, by  the  events  of  the  past  two  decade.". 
The  Nation  has  become  deeply  committed 
throughout  the  world.  Skilled  members  of 
this  university  are  among  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  working  abroad  with 
great  dedication  to  discharge  that  commit- 
ment. 

It  is  to  this  commitment,  notably,  as  it  is 
Involved  in  southeast  Asia  which  I  would 
address  your  attention.  I  have  chosen  this 
subject,  in  part,  because  of  the  close  asso- 
ciation which  has  existed  between  Michigan 
State  and  Vietnam.  I  have  chosen  it,  too. 
in  part  because  events  appear  to  be  moving 
In  southeast  Asia  toward  a  point  of  critical 
decision.  I  have  chosen  it,  finally,  because 
I  suspect  you  are  sufficiently  inspired  at  this 
moment  not  to  require  an  Inspirational 
speech  from  me.  Hence.  I  shall  give  you 
what  are.  In  my  opinion,  the  sober  facts 
of  one  of  the  situations  which  confront 
the  Nation,  facts  to  which  you  are  entitled 
as  mature  men  and  women,  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States 

As  you  know,  we  have  recently  landed 
combat  forces  in  Thailand.  This  movement 
of  troops  follows  the  strengthening  of  the 
U.S.  military  training  mission  in  Vietnam. 
Both  steps  represent  a  deepening  of  an  al- 
ready very  deep  involvement  on  the  south- 
east Asian  mainland. 

In  this,  as  In  all  cases  of  foreign  policy 
and  military  command,  the  responsibility 
for  the  direction  of  the  Nation's  course  rests 
with  the  President.  It  is  a  grave  and  dif- 
ficult resp>onsibi;ity.  In  discharging  it,  the 
President  is  entitled  to  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  Nation.  May  I  say  that 
he  has  had  both  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
and  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  has  kept 
the  Congress  fully  informed  on  the  situa- 
tion as  it  has  developed.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner he  has  tried  to  keep  the  people  of  the 
Nation  Informed  through  his  frequent  press 
conferences. 

Support  of  the  President,  and  I  give  him 
mine  wholeheartedly,  does  not  preclude 
public  discussion  of  the  situation  In  south- 
east Asia.  On  the  contrary.  It  presupposes 
It.  The  President  would  be  the  last  to  ex- 
pect  a   moratorium  on   public  participation 


of  this  kind.  It  is  p.ilitics  that  needs  to 
stop  at  the  water's  edge,  not  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Nation's  course  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world  Rather 
than  less,  we  need  more  public  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

The  need  is  especially  acute  with  respect  to 
southeast  Asia.  Until  recent  times  it  has 
been  an  area  remote  from  the  general  aware- 
ness of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  public,  even  today,  knows  little  about 
the  region.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  dec- 
ade ago,  more  than  a  Fmall  fraction  of  the 
clvlllp.n  and  military  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Journalists  who  are  now  Im- 
mersed in  its  place  names  could  have  quickly 
located  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  let  alone  Us 
towns   and    villages,   on   a   map  of    Asia. 

Yet  this  obscure  land  on  the  birders  of 
south  China  now  writes  headline  after  head- 
line In  the  dally  prc^s.  It  keeps  the  lights  on 
through  the  night  in  the  Pentagon,  the  State 
Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  dLspatch  of  U  S.  combat  forces  to  Thai- 
land and  a  partial  cau.-e  of  the  strengthen- 
ii-:g  of  the  military  mLssiiin  In  Vietnam.  In  a 
decade  ab  lUt  $400  million  In  U.S.  military 
and  other  a;d  has  gone  into  this  one  nation 
whose  population  Is  far  .'^mailer  than  that  of 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  region  and  is  scat- 
tered in  jungle  and  hill  over  an  area  the  size 
of  Oregon. 

In  195.3  when  I  first  visited  Laos,  Just  two 
Junior  resldon*  State  Department  officials 
were  dermrd  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
all  U.S.  interest^;  in  the  entire  country.  Al- 
most a  decade  later,  hundreds  of  officials 
from  half  a  do7cn  Federal  ag*ncie.s — military 
and  civilian — were  on  the  scene. 

This  transition  In  Laos  highlights  the 
transition  in  the  U.S.  relationship  with  all 
of  southeast  Asia.  From  a  minimtim  of  con- 
tact and  cost  scarcely  a  dozen  years  ago  we 
have  moved  today  to  a  point  of  saturated  In- 
volvement and  immen.<;e  expense.  This  pro- 
gressive inv  ilvement  has  not  been  a  party 
matter — a  Republican  policy  or  a  Democrat- 
ic policy. 

It  began  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. It  intensified  sharply  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration.  And  it  is  now  being 
dealt  with  once  again  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

The  roots  of  this  involvement  In  soutiieast 
Asia  lie  in  the  vast  dislocation  which  was 
produced  in  Asia  by  World  War  II.  But  In 
a  more  specific  sense,  it  dates  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Korean  conflict. 

You  will  recall  that  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  revolution  swept  like  a  giant  tidal  wave 
through  China.  It  spilled  over  the  Chinese 
borders  in  the  north.  Into  Korea  It  gave 
every  sign  of  engulfing  Indochina  to  the 
south.  That  region,  itself,  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  mixed  and  confu.slng  Communist- 
nationalist-monarchist  upheaval,  but  In  es- 
sentials, a  revolution  against  the  reasser- 
tion  of  FYench  ci.jlonial  control  after  World 
War  II. 

Engaged  in  the  conflict  in  Korea,  we  sought 
for  strategic  reasons  to  prevent  Chinese  ex- 
pansion in  southeast  Asia,  So  we  began  to 
go  to  the  aid,  first,  of  the  French  and  after 
them,  the  successor  Governments  of  Indo- 
china—  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  military  situation  was  eventually  sta- 
bilized in  Korea  by  negotiations  It  was  also 
stabilized  in  Indochina  largely  through  the 
diplomacy  wiiicli  produced  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954. 

A  kind  of  tmeasy  truce  settled  over  .^.sla. 
But  there  was  no  change  in  the  deepseated 
hostility  between  Chinese  communism  and 
the  United  States.  Pelplng  continued  to 
single  us  out  as  the  No.  1  enemy  of 
the  Chinese  people.  We  continued  the  pol- 
icy of  wartime  boycott  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land— total  economic  and  cultural  boycott 
and  almost  total  diplomatic  boycott.  The 
military    situation    In    both    the    Formosan 


Straits  and  Korea  remained  ominous.  The 
political  situation  in  the  divided  countries 
of  Laos  and  Vietnam  remained  unsettled. 

There  followed,  then  a  U  S  effort  to  keep 
China  out  of  southeast  Asia  and  to  lorestall 
the  spread  of  communism  in  that  rctlon.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  our  direct  involvement 
began  to  deepen  in  earnest  We  embarkfd 
upon  a  massive  military  aid  program  to 
southeast  Asian  nations.  All  policy  was 
directed  prep.Tiidcrantly  to  the  build'.ii;:  of 
stroni^  antl-Communist  nilUtary  csiablish- 
mcnts  and  go\ernments.  We  .sotit;ht,  fur- 
ther, to  bring  the  region  under  the  protec- 
tive umbrella  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Tre.ity 
Organization.  SEATO,  which  was  expected 
to  marshal  nations  both  within  and  with- 
out the  area  for  a  c unmon  defense  of  the 
region  against  communism. 

In  Laos  and  in  south  Vie; r.am.  particular- 
ly, the  lmmen.se  cost  of  sustaining;  the  large 
military  establishments  built  by  US  mili- 
tary aid  rrqutred  In  turn,  larire  annual  eco- 
nomic ald-subfidies  to  these  countries 
Neither  form  (>f  aid  has  much  effect  on  the 
economic  or  social  well-being  or  the  ordinary 
people  of  these  nations.  Tlie  principal  gain 
of  these  programs  has  flowed  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  pers'>ns  in  the  cities  and 
to  military  personnel 

In  addition,  to  this  massive  military  and 
military-supixjrt  i^rocram  of  aid.  some  effort 
was  made  to  help  improve  the  lot  of  the 
ordinary  people  by  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance for  economic  and  socl.il  develi'p- 
mcnt. 

Finally.  I  should  mention  the  extension  of 
the  Information  program  Into  southeast 
Asia  Again,  the  contrast  in  10  years  U 
significant.  Prom  a  minor  operation  con- 
fined largely  to  the  environs  of  the  cif.es  of 
Saltron  and  B.mgkuk,  the  vuice  of  America 
has  been  carried  by  radio  and  pimi>hlet  and 
motion  picture,  by  boat,  plane,  jeep  and  fool 
and.  I  would  presume  even  by  elephant.  Into 
the  remotest  villages  and  hamlets  of  south- 
east Asia.  The  output  of  words  Increased 
m.^sslvely  and  impressively.  S»-).  t(K).  of 
course,  did  the  cost  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Over  a  10-year  period,  the  foreign  aid 
program — military  and  nonmilllary  -alone 
has  resulted  In  Hiirh'''rlzed  appropriations  of 
the  public  funds  of  this  Nation  of  well  over 
$3  billion  for  these  southeast  Asian  nation.*;. 
This  t/ital  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  thai.eai.ds  of 
military  and  i-lvlltan  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernm^n't  who  have  seen  service  In  the  area 
during  this  j->erii»d  It  does  not  take  ii.to 
account  the  cost  of  our  participation  In 
SEATO  and  consequent  military  depU  yments 
such  as  has  occurred  in  recent  weeks  In  and 
around  Thailand.  It  docs  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  the  expansion  of  the  In- 
formation programs  and  other  Government 
activity 

Alt ogfther.  the  commitment  of  resources 
to  southeast  Asia  in  a  decade  has  been 
enormous  by  any  measure.  Yet  It  would  be 
a  small  price  to  pay  if  It  were  t<3  yield  a 
durable  peace  and  safeguard  an  opportunity 
for  the  growth  of  stable  free  nations  In  that 
region.  Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the 
pa,<-'  decade  is  not  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
sanguine  expectiitlons  in  this  re.'-pect. 

We  have  the  experience  of  SEATO.  It  Is 
difficult  to  assess  Its  value  In  forestalling 
military  adventures  by  the  Cc»mniunlsts. 
Perhaps  It  h.as  had  some  effect;  perhaps  It 
has  not.  But  one  thing  has  been  made 
very  clear  by  the  recent  military  depl  yment. 
We  have  allies  under  SEATO  to  be  sure,  but 
allies  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  as.sume 
but  the  sm.wlest  fraction  of  the  burd  iis  of 
the  alliance.  I  say  that  not  as  criticism  of 
any  member  of  SEATO.  Each  nation  has  lt« 
own  problems  and  capacities  and  I  do  not 
presume  to  Judge  them  But  this  Nation, 
too,  has  its  problems.  And  one  of  them  is 
to   avoid    mi-scalculatlons   in    policies    which 
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ni.iy  derive  from  the  gap  between  the  pre- 
-unu'd  promise  and  the  actual  fulfillment  in 
any  military  alliance. 

We  have  the  experience,  too,  of  Laos 
There  has  been  8  years  of  military  and  other 
aid  of  the  mfjst  Intensive.  Indeed,  the  most 
extravagant  kind  to  that  country.  There 
nave  been  millions  of  costly  words  and  pic- 
tures and  sounds  on  the  virtues  ol  freedom 
and  the  evils  (j1  communism  disseminated 
throughout  a  kingdom  in  which,  may  I  say, 
neither  the  concept  of  Western  freedom  or 
Western  communism  can  ha\e  much  mean- 
ing. For  It  Is  a  kingdom  ol  isolated  villagers, 
still  living  In  a  relatively  contented,  peace- 
ful, Buddhist  ci  Iture  centuries  old  Eight 
years  of  aid  and  words  and  other  operation.s. 
Ill  the  end.  have  produced  scarcely  a  rip- 
ple in  Laos,  except  In  the  capital  city  And 
what  It  produced  there,  to  say  the  least, 
does  not  speak  ^vell  for  it  Laos  is.  clearly. 
in  far  more  danger,  today  of  a  collapse  Into 
a  kind  of  comm  inism  under  outside  domi- 
nation or.  perhaps,  to  division  and  destruc- 
tion as  a  naticn,  than  when  this  whole 
process  began — v.hen  the  country  was  led  by 
one  who  tried  to  think  and  art  in  terms 
of  the  klngdon:'s  neutralism  and  greater 
self-reliance 

We  have  the  f  xperieiicp  of  Vietnam  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Nyo  Dinh 
Diem,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  tiie  deepest  admiration  a  man 
whose  Integrity  and  honesty  are  unques- 
tioned, and  without  whom  there  would  be 
no  free  Vietnam,  that  country  hits  faced 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  its  struggle  for 
survival  Yet  e\en  In  this  situation  after 
years  of  military  assistance  o(  a  nK>st  costly 
kind,  it  is  disco\ered  that  the  aid  went  to 
build  the  wrong  kinds  of  forces  and  that  it 
is  now  necessary  to  build  almost  from 
scratch  with  the  aid  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tli>nal  American  training  and  support  forces 
and  at  an  even  higher  level  of  annual  aid 
It  Is  also  discovered  that  a  great  deal  more 
emphasis  on  political  and  economic  develop- 
nient  is  now  required  In  Vietnam,  although 
tiie  need  for  this  latter  course  has  been 
p<Jiiiied  out  time  and  again  in  the  Congress 
fur  many  years 

There  Is  no  longer  any  escaping  tlie  fact 
that  after  years  of  enorniMus  expenditures 
of  aid  In  south  Vietnam  th«t  country  is 
more,  rather  than  less,  dependent  on  aid 
from  the  United  SUaies  Vietnam's  Inde- 
pendent survival  is  less  rather  than  more 
se<  ure  than  it  was  5  or  6  years  ago 

Once  again  the  bombs  explode  m  .Saigon 
a.s  they  have  not  done  since  the  ear!y  days, 
whirh  Profess^ir  Fishel  will  remember  with 
me,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
In  1953-55 

One  can  only  hope  tiiat  a  similar  prr>ce.ss 
of  Increasing  dependency  and  increasing  in- 
security is  not  now  about  to  begin  in  Thai- 
land 

I  think,  ill  all  honesty,  that  we  must  con- 
trast these  situations  with  those  which  ex- 
ist In  Burma  and  in  Cambodia  Burma  has 
a  non-Communist  Independence  which  Is.  at 
this  moment,  more  secure  than  that  of  Laos 
and  Vietnam.  Yet  it  has  obtained  little  aid 
from  us.  Cambodia  has  received  from  us  a 
fraction  of  the  per  capita  aid  which  has 
gone  to  Vietnam  or  Laos  It  has  received 
aid  from  many  countries,  including  Com- 
munist countries  Yet,  its  non-Communist 
independence  Is  certainly  not  less,  it  is  far 
more  secure  than  that  of  Laos.  Indeed,  it  is. 
as  of  this  moment,  among  the  most  peace- 
ful and  stable  of  all   the  nations  of  Asia 

Now.  I  think  we  must  realize  that  sltua- 
ti'ins  differ  m  these  various  nations.  Com- 
munist and  other  pressures — internal  and 
external — vary  S<j  do  historic  and  strategic 
circumstances.  But  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance In  our  comprehension  of  the  total 
situation  In  southeaat  Asia  that  in  nations 
in  which  our  aid  commitment  has  been  rela- 
tively   limited,    the    prospects   are    no   worse 


for  the  survival  of  non-Communist  Inde- 
pendence than  In  those  in  which  we  are 
massively  committed. 

Before  this  phenomenon  can  yield  any- 
thing of  relevance  to  policy,  however,  we 
must  get  clearly  in  mind  the  interests  of 
this  Nation  in  southeast  Asia  which  we  are 
trying  to  protect.  For,  I  presume,  that  it  Is 
on  the  basis  of  these  lnterest.s  that  we  have 
made  this  great  commitment 

A  nations  Interests  are  of  two  kinds  — 
those  which  are  basic  and  enduring  and 
those  which  are  transitory  and  peripheral 
And  history  indicates  to  us  that  our  endur- 
ing interests  in  southeast  Asia  are  limited 
History  also  indicates  to  us  that  these  limited 
interests  m  commerce,  culture,  and  security 
have  been,  in  the  pa.st.  most  effectively  safe- 
guarded by  a  policy  of  minimum  involve- 
ment We  have  in  the  past,  avoided  inter- 
fering in  the  Internal  political  affairs  of  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  We  have,  in  the 
past,  minimized  our  military  commitment 
on  the  southeast  Asian  mainland — even 
during  the  grimmest  days  of  World  War  II 
We  have  in  the  pa.st,  given  appropriate  en- 
couragement to  the  emergence  of  independ- 
ent nationhood  in  the  region  We  have  in 
the  pas't  sought  to  act  in  a  f.ashion  which 
would  not  tarnish  the  symbol  of  freedom 
and  human  decency  which  this  nation  has 
long  been  m  A,'iia  or  alienate  the  friendship 
of  the  peoples  of  that  region,  regardles.s  of 
what  governmenus  might  temi)orarilv  hold 
sway  over  them  We  have.  In  the  past, 
through  diplomacv  .sought  to  do  our  small 
share  m  the  preservation  of  peace  m  that 
region  as  part  ol  our  general  ir.terc.st  in  the 
maintenarice  of  world  peace 

I  do  not  see  that  these  enauring  interests 
have  changed  in  any  significant  degree  Our 
commercial  and  cultural  contacts  with 
southeast  Asia  are  still  limited.  Our  secu- 
ritv  mtere.stfi  m  .southea-st  Asia,  in  terms  of 
tlie  defcn.se  (>f  the  United  SUtes  are  still 
limited 

Yet.  it  Is  obvious  that  in  the  pa.^t  decade 
the  policy  f)l  minimum  invol\cment  aiid 
incidentally,  minimum  cost,  by  which  we 
have  traditionally  defended  these  limited 
interest*,  has  shifted  about  180  to  the 
point  of  very  deep  involvement  and  enor- 
mous cost 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  Korean 
conflict  precipitated  this  drastic  change  m 
course  in  .southeast  Asia  How  we  reached 
the  pre.-sent  {x>int  is  understandable  Tlie 
question  which  we  have  not  yet  faced,  the 
question  which  may  now  be  approaching  the 
|v)int  of  critical  decisions  Is  whether  this 
change  is  to  become  a  permanent  part  rif  our 
foreiun  jx>licy.  If  it  Is,  then  we  must  be 
prepared,  at  best,  to  carry  an  annual  burden 
of  .several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
military  and  economic  subsidies  to  anti- 
Comm\inist  Governments  in  the  region  for 
many  years  We  will  have  to  do  that  whether 
or  not  they  are  responsive  governments  in 
terms  of  their  own  peoples  needs.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  extend  this  support  in  south- 
east Asia  for  the  indefinite  future  through 
the  whole  costly  mechanism  of  aid  and 
propaganda  We  must  be  prepared  to  bear 
the  human  and  material  cost  of  keeping  an 
indeterminate  number  of  combat  troops  in 
that  region,  on  garrison  duty  or  for  more 
serious  purposes  as  may  be  necessary  All 
these  things  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  at 
best  At  worst,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a 
possible  conflict  of  indefinite  depth  and 
duration,  dependent  largely  on  our  force,?  for 
its  prosecution. 

These  are  the  facts,  the  realities  of  the 
situation  Grim  as  they  are,  I  believe  that 
It  is  eminently  desirable  that  they  be  faced 
now.   whatever   our  decisions  may   be 

In  all  candor  I  must  ask:  Is  a  permanent 
policy  of  that  kind  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
any  enduring  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  southeast  Asia'  Is  it  more 
valid  now,  tlian  in  the  past,  to  involve  our- 


selves in  internal  political  situations  in  the 
countries  of  that  region — to  maintain  any 
government  in  a  state  of  quasi-dependency 
on  us  for  the  indefinite  future?  Is  it  more 
valid  now.  than  In  the  past,  to  assume  the 
primary  burden  for  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  luture  of  these  lands? 

I  have  raised  these  questions  and  I  would 
anticipate  that  you  might  raise  others  The 
fact  Is  that  these  approaches  are.  at  best, 
doubtful  because  they  are  immensely  costly 
in  ratio  to  any  enduring  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  southeast  Asia. 
They  are  doubtful  because,  in  the  long  run. 
they  will  yield  little  to  the  people  of  t!is 
Nntion  and  little  to  the  people  of  souti.east 
Asia  except  a  multiplication  of  their  .ilready 
mniense  social  and  economic  difficulties. 
These  apprmches  are  doubtful  because  they 
bring  tipon  us  a  vague  responslbilitv  for  the 
internal  evolution  oJ  the  nations  of  .south- 
ea.st  Asia,  a  responsibility  which  no  na*ir:n 
can  discharge  lor  another  in  this  dav  and  age, 
a  respon.'^ibility  which  it  is  the  right' and  duty 
o)  the  people  and  leaders  of  those  natlon.s 
themselves  to  assume,  a  responsibility  which, 
atier  many  r-ostly  decades,  we  relinquished 
m  The  Philippines  with  no  intention  of  as- 
s'uning  elsewhere 

While  these  approaches  are  doubtful  'here 
It  not  assurance  that  they  can  be  a\oidec] 
We  have  accumulated  binding  treaty  com- 
m.itments  ever  the  years  and  Integrity  de- 
mands tliht  ihe.se  be  honored  Moreover,  one 
cannot  kiuj*-  what  other  nations  may  do  m 
this  situaticir  and  at  this  late  hour  ar.y  im- 
provement n  the  .situation  depends  on  the 
attitudes  of  many  governments  It  depends 
heavily  on  the  Chinese  In  Peipmg  It  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  Soviet  Russian  Govern- 
ment It  depends  on  political  and  military 
leaders  m  southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  m 
Asia  Indeed,  it  depends  on  all  governments 
which  by  reason  of  their  membership  m  the 
United  Nations  have  a  measure  ol  res[)u:.- 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  of  pe,ice  wher- 
ever It  may  be  threatened 

But  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  it  also  de- 
f>endK  on  us  Regardless  of  these  other  far- 
tors.  It  remains  for  us  now.  to  draw  clearly 
the  distinction  between  what  is  enduring 
and  basic  and  what  is  transitory  and  periph- 
eral in  our  interests  with  respect  to  south- 
eti-st  Asia  It  remains  for  us  to  hold  fast  to 
the  one  and  .seek  actively  to  minimize  the 
other,  to  the  end  that  tlie  haphazard  com- 
mitment and  waste  of  resources  in  which  we 
have  indulged  for  years  in  the  pursuit  not 
only  of  our  enduring  interests  but  of  politi- 
cal slogans  and  shibboleths  may  cease 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  what  we  our- 
selves must  do,  I  believe  we  shall  tjegin  to 
discern  the  basis  for  a  new  appr(^ach  to 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  It  will  be  an  ap- 
proach which   will — 

1  Explore  actively  intensely,  and  continu- 
ously every  possibility  of  minimizint;  the 
unilateral  activity  of  the  United  States  m 
southea,st  Asia  and  emphasizing  the  need 
for  collective  allied  and  friendly  activity  in 
every  sphere: 

2.  Reexamine  SEATO  In  the  light  of  t!ie 
recent  experience  in  Thailand  and  not  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  to  modify  or  alter  it.  if  oilier 
ways  of  maintaining  peace  and  independ- 
ence in  southeast  Asia  become  e\ident 

3  Seek  vigorously  to  diffuse,  through  the 
United  Nations  or  through  any  other  feasible 
grouping  of  friendly  nations,  the  enormous 
burden  of  assisting  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  to  bring  their  economies  and  s<  cial 
structures  more  up  to  date; 

4  Place  less  emphasis  on  ixilitical  and 
military  subsidies,  propaganda  and  other 
devices  of  the  cold  war  and  more  emphru^is 
on  a  vigorous  and  i>ersistent  traditional  di- 
plomacy for  the  development  of  a  more 
stable  situation  in  the  area: 

5  Pay  more  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  reasonable  needs  and  aspirations 
of   the   T>eopie   of   the   nations   of   southeast 
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Asia  are  being  met  by  their  governments  In 
adjusting  the  whole  range  of  our  relations 
with  those  governments;   and 

6.  Study  afresh  all  the  political  problems 
of  the  region  which  contain  the  seeds  of 
expanded  conflict,  with  special  attention  to 
tlie  relevance  of  the  experiences  of  Burma 
and  Cambodia. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  these  ap- 
proaches may  be  fruitful.  The  difficulties 
which  have  been  encountered  on  all  sides 
in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Laos  Is  indicative  of  what  is 
Involved  in  any  significant  change  from  the 
present  course  in  southeast  Asia.  But  diffi- 
culties of  change  notwithstanding,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  present  course  is.  as  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  at  best,  a  marktime 
course  of  years  and  decades  of  immense  cost 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and.  at 
worst,  it  is  a  collision  course. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  this  Nation 
to  adjust  that  course  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  do  so  with  honor  and  decency.  May  I  say. 
further,  that  this  Nation  owes  apology  to 
no  nation  if  it  seeks  to  lighten  its  commit- 
ments In  southeast  Asia  through  a  vigorous 
diplomacy^as  we  have  been  doing  with 
respect  to  Laos — and  a  much  more  dis- 
criminating and  prudent  use  of  its  resources. 
We  have  done  our  share,  more  than  our  share 
to  sustain  friendly  governments  in  Asia.  We 
will  go  on  doing  it.  We  will  meet  treaty 
commitments  which  are  binding  on  our 
honor.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  there  be 
no  doubt  that  the  time  Is  long  past  due 
when  we  must  explore  every  avenue  which 
may  lead  to  a  situation  in  southeast  Asia. 
less  dependent  on  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion for  its  cement.  In  the  search  for  that 
situation  the  President  needs  the  under- 
Etanding  and  support  of  the  Nation  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  majority  leader  on 
his  call  for  public  discussion  of  the  cur- 
rent southeast  Asia  policy.  Such  dis- 
cussion can  be  immensely  valuable. 

We  all  know  the  President  conducts 
foreign  policy  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility and  one  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive has  a  right  to  expect  general  support. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
advise  the  administration  on  how  to  con- 
duct this  policy.  Since  the  majority 
leader,  however,  has  raised  the  issue  of 
public  discussion  in  his  commencement 
speech  at  Michigan  State  University,  it 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  recall  what  the 
Republican  administration  has  done  in 
the  past  with  regard  to  peripheral  con- 
flicts. For  8  years  that  administration 
was  able  to  avoid  our  getting  involved 
in  protracted  peripheral  war. 

The  Republican  administration,  took, 
in  practice,  the  position  that,  while  force 
sometimes  had  to  be  put  in  position  at 
the  point  of  contact,  the  issue  with  re- 
gard to  any  peripheral  area  essentially 
lies  between  Washington  and  Moscow. 

I  recall  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
crisis  over  Vietnam.  Troops  from  the 
north  were  concentrated  on  and  near  its 
borders,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  leader 
of  Vietminh,  the  Communist  state  just 
to  the  north,  was  in  Moscow.  Some  of 
our  allies  privately  expressed  doubts 
that  Vietnam  could  be  held  militarily, 
/.t  that  time,  there  is  substantial  reason 
to  believe,  we  pointed  out  quietly  and 
privately  that  an  attack  on  Vietnan 
might  result   in   trouble  for  the  Soviet 


leaders  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  upshot  was  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
returned  home  and  Uie  Communist 
troops  were  dispersed,  not  to  be  reassem- 
bled until  recently. 

It  is  obvious  that,  quite  apart  from 
the  unspoken  fact  that  we  have  consid- 
erable overall  military  superiority,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  other  respects  weaker 
today  and  thus  even  more  subject  to 
diplomatic  pressure.  Soviet  leaders  ad- 
mit publicly  to  serious  food  problems  and. 
certainly,  the  takln^  of  food  from  East- 
ern Europe  has  not  made  the  Soviets 
more  popular  in  the  captive  lands  there. 

I  point  this  out  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
est along  the  lines  of  exploration  that 
the  majority  leader  suggests. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  preclude  public  discu.<?sion 
of  a  southeast  Asia  policy  wliich  can  be 
at  best  a  marktime  cour.se  of  immense 
cost  and  at  worst  a  {X)ssible  conflict  of 
indefinite  depth  and  duration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinsuished  minority  lead- 
er for  the  remark.":  which  he  has  just 
made,  and  a.<:surc  him  that  I  appreciate 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
It  mi'-:ht  be  well  at  this  time  to  cite  a 
portion  of  that  speech  so  that  we  can 
keep  the  Record  straight.  In  that 
speech  I  said: 

In  this    as  in  all  cases  of  foreign  policy — 

Referring  to  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia — 

responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tions course  rests  with  the  President. 

In  that  respect,  of  course,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  agrees  with  me. 

It  is  a  crave  and  difflcul*  responsibility. 
In  discharging  it,  the  President  Is  entitled 
to  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
Nation.  May  I  say  that  he  has  had  both 
In  the  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States,  from  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  and  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  has  kept  the  Congress  fully  in- 
formed on  the  situation  as  it  has  developed. 
In  a  similar  manner  he  has  tried  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  Nation  informed  through 
his  frf^quent  !)ress  conierenccs. 

Supix>rt  of  the  President,  and  I  give  him 
mine  wholeheartedly,  does  not  preclude  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  situation  In  southeast 
Asia, 

And.  incidentally,  anywhere  else. 

On  the  contrary,  it  presupposes  it.  The 
President  would  be  the  last  to  expect  a 
moratorium  on  public  participation  of  this 
kind.  It  Is  politics  that  needs  to  stop  at 
the  water's  edge,  not  serious  consideration 
of  the  Nation's  course  In  Its  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Rather  than  less,  we 
need  more  public  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  think  that  point  ought  to  be  brought 
in. 

Acrain  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
the  support  which  he  has  shown  con- 
tinuously in  the  many  meetings  held  in 
the  White  House,  and  for  his  remarks 
to  'ay. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  minority  leader  in  expressing  com- 
mendation to  the  majority  leader  for  the 
statesmanlike  speech  he  delivered  at  the 


commencement  exercisef.  at  Michigan 
State  University  yesterday. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leadi  r 
will  not  object  to  my  pointing  out  that. 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  he  has  often  expressed 
similar  views  in  regard  to  the  problems 
of  .southeast  Asia.  At  least  a  year  ago. 
in  another  major  speech,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  discussed  the  southeast 
Asia  question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  warned  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  were  likely  to  arise.  They  have 
arisen.  I  joined  him  then:  I  have  joined 
him  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
every  time  the  subject  has  arisen.  I 
discu.ssed  it  at  some  length  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  Friday.  I  am  glad 
to  endorse  the  position  of  the  majority 
leader  again. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  the  director  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  share  the  point  of  view 
of  the  majority  leader  that  he  can  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  Senat-e  once  a 
decision  is  macie.  But  we  are  talkm : 
about  tht  formulation  of  decisions.  I 
wish  to  stress  that  there  is  a  power  in 
foreien  policy  greater  than  that  of  the 
President  of  thf  United  States,  and  th.at 
happens  to  be  the  American  people,  for 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  dots 
not  belong  to  any  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  have  the  responsibility  of  cit- 
izen statesmanship  to  see  to  It  that 
a  foreign  policy  is  formulatei  in  accor-1- 
ance  with  their  dictates,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  of  any  admin- 
istration at  any  time.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  important  that  there  be  public 
discussion  of  foreien  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  That  is  why  it  is  important  also 
that  there  be  full  disclosure,  consistent 
with  the  security  of  this  country,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy,  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  detennine  their  own  for- 
ci'.'n  policy,  for  in  the  last  analvsis  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  must 
be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
S'ates. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  full  dis- 
closure of  American  foreign  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  would  bring  about  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  Amnrican  peo- 
ple that  there  be  some  modification  of 
that  foreien  policy  along  the  lines  I  dis- 
cu.ssed on  the  floor  of  thn  Snnate  last 
Friday  afternoon.  In  my  judu-mont.  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  Statr-^. 
through  the  present  administration,  to 
make  clear  to  our  allies  that  there  must 
be  an  allied  foreien  policy  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  that  the  American  peoplr  no 
longer  should  have  placed  u^on  thrrn 
the  heavy  burden  of  payment  that  the 
American  people  are  now  carrying  fo;- 
our  operations  in  southeast  Asia  with 
very  little  contribution — in  fact.  I  think 
only  token  contribution — from  our  so- 
called  allies — Great  Britain.  Cana  a. 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  Thailnnd.  thr> 
Philippines,  and  the  rest  of  the  allies 
in  that  great  cause  of  freedom.  in'-Hidin-' 
all  mombei's  of  SEATO. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  has  done 
well  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  to  focus  the  attf^n- 
tion  of  the  American  people  at  this  time 
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on  the  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.  I  am  one  mem- 
ber of  Uie  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee who  is  of  the  opinion,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  and  the  briefings  we 
have  had  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee thus  far.  that  the  time  has  come 
for  some  modifications  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  as  far  as  unilat- 
eral action  by  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  most  part,  this  Ls  uni- 
lateral action  in  southeast  Asia,  because 
there  has  been  too  little  support  thus 
far  from  our  allies  in  regard  to  south- 
east Asia. 

I  am  also  of  the  Qi)inion  that  this  mat- 
ter now  has  gone  ^beyond  the  probabil- 
ities or  possibilities  of  being  handled  by 
SEATO;  that  this  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  laid  before  the  United  Nations  and 
that  ought  to  be  handled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter,  for  this  area  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  When- 
ever a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
arises,  the  provisions  of  the  charter  are 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  for  legal 
and  moral  action  by  the  United  Nations, 
for  the  taking  of  those  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  dispel  the  ix)ssibility  of  a 
threat  to  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wLsh  to  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  what  he  has  said.  I  recall 
in  his  speech  on  last  Friday  he  men- 
tioned the  unilateral  activity  of  the 
United  States  in  .southeast  Asia  and  else- 
where, as  I  did  in  my  speech  before  the 
graduating  class  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity yesterday. 

It  IS  true  that  we  belong  to  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization.  SEATO 
so  called.  It  is  true  also,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  pointed  out.  that 
the  burden  of  carrying  out  the  respon- 
sibilities in  that  area  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed by  any  means,  but  is  being  borne 
in  large  part  by  the  United  States  at 
this  time. 

In  last  week's  Newsweek,  I  believe.  I 
read  a  small  item — I  believe  it  was  in 
the  Periscope— to  the  effect  that  a  coun- 
try belonging  to  SEATO  had  offered  to 
send  60  volunteers  to  Thailand. 
Whether  or  not  this  reix)rt  is  true.  I  do 
not  know.  I  only  offer  it  as  an  item 
which  appeared  in  a  news  magazine  of 
wide  circulation.  I  know  of  no  effort  be- 
ing made  by  other  signatories,  outside  of 
Great  Britain  or  Australia — one  or  the 
other — to  send  a  .small  .squadron  of 
fighter  planes  to  Thailand  except,  of 
course,  for  Tliailand  itself. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  emphasized 
in  my  speech  yesterday  was  the  fact  that 
w  hat  was  needed  was  not  a  continuation 
of  unilateral  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  although  we  will  continue 
it  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  but.  rather, 
multilateral  activity  on  the  part  of  this 
country  and  its  allies  in  SEATO  and  its 
allies  and  friends  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  merely  a  U.S.  problem.  As 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out. 
a  danger  to  peace  anywhere  in  the  world 
is  a  danger  which  all  nations  of  the  world 
must  face  together. 

The  policy  of  President  Kennedy  in 
southeast   Asia   is   a  policy   in   which   I 
concur  100  percent.    I  agree  with  w  hat  he 
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has  done  there  and  what  he  is  doing  now. 
I  believe  he  has  adopted  the  right  pro- 
cedure in  that  area  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances in  view  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. As  for  free  Vietnam,  I  know  that 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  is  a  man  of 
inteenty  and  honesty.  He.  In  my 
opinion,  is  responsible  for  a  free  South 
Vietnam.  Were  it  not  for  him,  there 
would  be  no  South  Vietnam  today. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  proper  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  discuss  policies  con- 
structively. I  am  certain  that  President 
Kennedy  welcomes  constructive  discus- 
sion of  policies  which  confront  the  Na- 
tion and  which  confront  him  personally 
as  the  Chief  of  State.  I  am  sure  also 
that  the  President  is  undertaking  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  situation  not 
only  in  southeast  Asia  but  also  through- 
out the  world  at  all  times  on  a  day-by- 
day  basis.  I  have  ever>-  confidence  that 
the  decisions  President  Kennedy  will 
make  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  and  will  have  the  full  support  of 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
jO;n  in  the  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  by  the  minority  leader 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Orecon  1  Mr. 
Morse  1 .  complimenting  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  was  fortunate  to  read 
his  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
what  he  has  said  most  people  will  ap- 
prove. 

Foreign  policy  to  a  large  extent  is  not 
made  in  this  country.  It  is  made  by  the 
facts  outside  this  countr>'.  and  those  facts 
chanec  day  by  day.  One  of  the  great 
facts  th.at  we  must  remember  is  that 
American  ingenuity  has  made  a  great 
contribution  in  shrinking  the  world  so 
that  it  IS  rather  small  now. 

As  someone  has  said,  it  is  so  small 
one  can  spit  around  it.  It  may  not  be 
quite  that  small  yet,  but  it  does  bring 
about  a  situation  which  calls  for  calm 
and  analytical  thinking,  instead  of  going 
off  halfcocked,  and  we  much  recognize 
that  here  is  a  situation  that  could  bring 
on.  not  a  small  war,  but  a  world  war.  If 
a  world  war  should  occur,  which  would 
be  fought  w'ith  modem  weapons,  we  all 
know  what  that  would  mean. 

I,  too.  have  confldence  in  the  statecraft 
of  the  President,  and  particularly  his  ad- 
visers, including  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  are  alert,  of  course,  but  they  are, 
after  all.  only  human  beings. 

We  must  rccognizze  the  fact  also  that 
foreign  policy,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  vari- 
able thine.  The  thing  we  are  interested 
in  is  in  keeping  out  of  war.  If  we  can 
keep  out  of  war.  ■we  will  have  solved  the 
big  problem.  After  that  will  come  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  country  from 
being  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 
They  are  doing  their  work  everywhere. 
They  have  brought  a  billion  human  be- 
ings into  their  orbit  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate. 

LATIN  AMERICA— COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AT  STONEHILL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  commencement  ad- 


dress which  I  delivered  at  Stonehill  Col- 
lege, at  North  Easton,  Mass..  on  June  3. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Latin    America 
(Address  by  Senator  Miki  Mansfiild  at  the 
commencement    exercises.    Stonchli:    Col- 
lege. North  Easton.  Mass..  Sunday.  June  3. 
1962,  3  pm  ) 

I  appreciate  deeply  your  kindness  In  In- 
va.ng  me  to  be  with  you  today  and  the 
honor  which  goes  with  It.  You  who  have 
Just  finished  4  years  of  work  will  under- 
stand the  special  charm  of  a  degree  which 
is  obtained  without  the  completion  of  a 
single  course  requirement.  In  the  circum- 
stances, one  might  even  forgive  you  a  touch 
of  envy,  if  the  good  fathers  will  permit  me 
to  say  so. 

In  a  more  serious  vein.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  for  a  personal 
reason.  This  visit  evokes  deep  and  poignant 
memories.  Many  of  you.  I  am  sure,  were 
acquainted  with  Prof.  BrassU  Fitzgerald. 
Years  ago  he  taught  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity even  as  in  recent  years  he  taught  here 
at  Stonehill.  I  came  to  him  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age  for  a  college  student.  I  was  27 
ye.'irs  (id  when  I  entered  Montana  Univer- 
sity. It  w.is  not  so  much  that  I  was  a  slow 
learner  At  least.  I  hope  it  was  not  that  I 
was  a  slow  learner.  Rather.  I  think  It  was 
a  cafc  cf  stubbornnecs.  In  those  simpler 
days  of  high  rates  of  Illiteracy— in  those 
.•simpler  days,  it  was  commonplace  to  believe 
that  any  youth  over  the  age  of  12  could  learn 
at  least  as  much  outside  of  school  as  in  it. 
It  took  many  years  to  convince  myself  of  the 
f.illacy  of  that  belief. 

So  I  went  back  to  school,  somewhat  so- 
bered by  hitches  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps,  work  in  the  copper  mines  and 
an  assortment  of  odd  Jobs.  I  might  note 
that  my  greatest  career  advancement  in  ail 
the  years  from  dropout  to  back-in  was  from 
private  to  private  first  class  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Professor  Fitzgerald  was  one  of  my  teach- 
ers at  MonUina  University.  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason — perhaps  because  he  w;.s 
also  stubborn;  perhaps  because  he  had  a  sci- 
entific Interest  in  me  as  a  prototype  of  the 
contemporary  school  dropout  problem;  per- 
haps because  he  sensed  that  I  would  tax  his 
great  abilities  as  an  educator  to  the  ut- 
most— but  whatever  the  reason,  he  gave  me 
far  more  than  a  formal  education  He  not 
only  sharpened  my  grammar;  he  sharpened 
my  wits.  M  >st  of  all,  he  helped  me  to  form 
a  more  adequate  perspective  on  human  af- 
fairs and  to  develop  a  sense  of  self-disci- 
pline in  participating  in  them.  He  drew  on 
the  wellsprings  of  his  own  gixjd  and  great 
character  in  order  to  give  me  breadth,  depth, 
and  direction. 

His  counsel,  in  class  and  out.  together  witli 
that  of  my  wife,  set  the  basic  pattern  of  my 
career  in  public  life.  So.  in  reality  it  is  this 
early  contact  with  Professor  Fitzgerald  to 
which  my  presence  among  you.  today,  may 
be  traced.  You  will  understand,  then,  the 
sense  of  sweet  sorrow  which  I  feel  in  being 
here,  a  feeling  which  I  know  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
who  was  also  taught  by  Brassil.  shares  For 
my  career  which  Professor  Fitzgerald  did  so 
much  to  launch  has  now  led  me  to  this 
place  where  he  ended  his  career  just  a  short 
time  ago. 

In  life.  BrassU  Fitzgerald  gave  me  some 
of  my  most  decisive  experiences.  In  death, 
he  leaves  me  some  of  my  most  enduring 
memories. 

Among  other  things.  Professor  Fitzgerald 
encouraged  my  interest  In  Latin  America. 
For  awhile.  I  taught  its  history  at  Montana 
University.  And  In  recent  years  I  have  trav- 
eled extensively  In  the  republics  to  the  south. 
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So,  In  part.  In  tribute  to  Brassil  Fitzgerald 
and.  In  part,  because  Latin  America  is  likely 
to  be  of  compelling  importance  to  you  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  should  like  to  turn  your 
attention  to  that  subject  today.  I  have 
chosen  Latin  America,  too.  because  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  try  to  Impart  to 
you  something  of  the  kind  of  perspective  in 
which  Professor  Fitzgerald  helped  me  to  view 
human  affairs. 

If.  as  most  of  us  do.  you  skmi  the  news- 
papers for  your  information  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica you  know  that  until  recent  years  there 
has  been  very  little  news.  Events  in  Cuba, 
of  course,  acted  to  enlarge  the  flow  of  in- 
formation. Still,  the  composite  picture  of 
Latin  America  which  emerges  from  news 
coverage  remains  flat  and  two-dimensional. 
It  is  like  a  photographer's  montage  of  a 
handful  of  candid  camera  shots.  I  am  sure 
that  as  I  describe  some  of  these  photographs, 
you  will  recall  them.  The  mish-mash  in- 
cludes a  naked  Amazonian  savage  complete 
with  poison  darts.  It  includes  a  child  ob- 
viously suffering  from  malnutrition  and  oth- 
er diseases.  It  includes  a  band  of  bearded 
revolutionaries,  a  snow-covered  peak  in  the 
desolate  Andes,  an  old  and  beautiful  Span- 
ish cathedral,  an  Indian  in  high  felt  hat 
standing  beside  a  llama,  a  family  of  down- 
trodden peasants  huddled  together  outside 
a  shack  of  a  home,  a  s.udent  riot  led  by 
Communists,  a  military  uprising,  rhumba 
dancers,  the  futuristic  city  of  Brazilia  and, 
most  recently,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  help- 
ing to  build  what  appears  to  be  a  well  in 
a  remote  village  under  a  sisn  which  reads 
Alliance  for  Progress 

Now.  there  is  nothing  Inaccurate  in  any 
of  these  flashes  Each  one,  taken  individ- 
ually, is  a  scene  from  actual  life  in  Latin 
America  today.  But  to  be  familiar  with  these 
flashes,  to  lump  them  together  as  Latin 
America  is  to  understand  neither  the  region 
nor  what  is  transpiring  in  it 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  first,  have  we.  with 
these  and  similar  mental  flashes,  seen  all 
the  elements  in  the  situation  or  just  a  part 
of  them?  Second,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  do 
these  flashes — each  of  equal  size  and  shape — 
give  us  an  accurate  sense  of  proportion  with 
respect  to  the  region* 

Let  me  illustrate  tn  you.  first,  the  kind  of 
elements  which  are  not  reflected  in  this 
usual  concept  of  Latin  America.  To  be  sure 
there  is  malnutrition  in  the  region.  The 
picture  of  the  little  child  suffering  from  it, 
portrays  the  plight  of  too  many  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  its  victims  And 
there  is  disease — all  sorts  of  disease,  a  good 
deal  of  which  goes  untreated.  And  there 
is  illiteracy.  And  countless  millions  are 
housed  in  rural  or  urban  shanty  towns  In 
short,  people  In  great  numbers  in  Latin 
America  are  exposed  to  a  life  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  bitter  struggle  for  mere  sur- 
vival, from  birth  to  death. 

But  there  is  also  another  side  of  the  coin 
Millions  in  Latin  America  are  well-fed  and. 
in  some  places,  very  well-fed.  Particularly 
in  the  large  cities,  there  are  excellent  public 
health  services,  medical  facilities,  thousands 
of  first-rate  doctors  and  nurses.  As  for 
schooling,  while  it  is  appallingly  inadequate 
In  many  areas,  in  several  countries,  it  is 
good  by  worldwide  standards  and  in  at  least 
some  instances  it  compares  with  the  best. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  learn,  in  a  region 
of  so  much  illiteracy  that  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400.000  college  and  tmi- 
versity  students  and  upwards  of  50.000  will 
graduate  from  these  schools  during  this 
present  year.  Some  will  become  teachers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  scientists,  and 
so  forth.  In  other  words,  life  will  imfold 
for  them  pretty  much  as  it  will  for  you. 
except  that  it  will  have  more  of  a  Latin 
accent  and,  perhaps,  offer  less  numerous 
and   diversified  otitlets  and  opportunities. 

Take  another  element  in  the  stereotype 
of    Latin    America:    the    naked    Amazonian 


savage.  It  tells  us  that  there  is  a  primi- 
tive kind  of  existence  in  the  region.  But 
does  it  tell  us  how  small  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  it?  Does  It  tell  us  that,  for  the 
mo6t  part,  the  people  of  Latin  America  are 
more  fully  clothed  than  some  of  the  tour- 
ists who  walk  through  the  Capitol  during 
a  hot  Washington  summer? 

Or  look  for  a  moment  at  the  picture  of 
the  magnificent  Spanish  cathedral  so  much 
a  hallmark  of  Latin  American  guideb<X)ks 
Do  we  see  behind  the  magnificent  cathedral? 
Do  we  see  the  thotisands  of  parish  churches 
of  these  catholic  countries''  Do  we  see  the 
thousands  of  hard-working  priests  m  these 
simple  surroundings?  Do  we  see  them  labor- 
ing in  much  the  same  way  as  do  priests  in 
this  country  and  the  world  over,  trying  their 
best  to  minister  to  much  the  same  needs'' 

Or  look.  too.  for  a  moment  at  the  revolu- 
tionaries, the  student  rioters,  the  military 
insurrectionists.  Look  at  the  tablpau.s  of 
terror  and  violence  in  which  the  newspaper 
accounts  freeze  these  scenes  from  Latin 
American  life  and  then  look  deeper.  Do 
not  isolate  them  in  an  empty  background 
as  a  camera  does.  Do  not  view  them  m  terms 
of  our  experience,  in  which  many  avenues 
exist  for  the  peaceful  redress  of  grievance, 
for  the  assertion  of  popular  will  Look  at 
them,  rather — if  you  would  comprehend 
their  meaning  more  accurately—  in  the  light 
of  certain  political  facts  of  life  in  Latin 
America.  View  them  in  the  light  of  tyran- 
nical governments  which  brook  no  peaceful 
opposition.  View  them  in  the  light  of  in- 
effectual government  which  countenances 
widespread  economic  and  social  misery  and 
offers  no  hope  of  alleviating  it  Or  view 
them  in  the  light  of  careless  and  corrupt 
government  which  exploits  the  many  for  the 
personal  enrichment  of  the  few  To  see  the 
violence — abhorrent  as  it  may  be — without 
seeing  thee  other  f. actors  is  to  see  without 
depth. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  gaps  and  the 
distortions  in  a  two-dimensional  compre- 
hension of  the  situation  in  Latin  .America 
If  all  the  gaps  were  filled,  if  all  the  distor- 
tions were  set  aright.  I  daresay  a  sumewhat 
different  concept  of  the  region  as  a  whole 
would  emerge  It  would  cont^ain  all  these 
fiashes  plus  many  others.  In  proportion, 
moreover,  some  would  loom  very  large  and 
others  would  hardly  show  at  all  Indeed 
what  would  emerge  would  be  a  kind  of  curve 
of  distribution  It  would  embrace  just  about 
all  of  the  elements  which  are  found  tn  life 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions. The  segment,  fnr  example,  which 
we  regard  as  social  advance  would  be  .smaller 
There  would  be,  in  Latin  America  proportion- 
ately, a  much  higher  number  of  people  with- 
out adequate  food  and  shelter  and  modern 
services  for  their  health,  personal  education, 
and  development  There  would  be,  projvir- 
tionately,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
people  living  on.  working  on.  and  depending 
on  the  land  tor  their  livelilKjod  and  getting 
very  little  return  for  their  efforts  Tlie  urban 
poor,  proportionately,  would  be  more  nimier- 
ous.  the  rich  more  conspicuotis  and.  all  in- 
between,  fewer  and  less  favored  There 
would  be,  proportionately,  a  much  more 
limited  development  of  modern  science  and 
industrial  technology  and  an  even  more 
limited  distribution  of  it.s  opportunities  and 
benefits  among  the  people.  There  would  be, 
proportionately,  less  geographic  and  cultural 
integration  but  more  racial  and  religious 
integration  than  m  this  country  There 
would  be,  proportionately,  less  diversified 
and  less  productive  eronoinies.  There  would 
be,  proixjrtiouately,  less  effective  Institu- 
tion.=?,  less  re.sponsible  government  in  a  pop- 
ular sense  There  would  be,  proportionately, 
much  more  fear  of  internal  political  up- 
heaval but  much  less  concern  with  inter- 
national conflict 

But  let  me  say  again,  that  these  and  other 
differences    are    differences    of    degree,    not 


absolute  differences.  Just  about  the  same 
great  diversity  of  human  experience  and 
human  hope  which  we  find  In  the  United 
Stales  IS  present  in  Latin  America  Pro- 
portions alone  provide  the  significant 
variance 

And  in  this  great  diversity,  there  exists 
in  Latin  America  an  enormous  potential  for 
;idvance  in  every  aspect  of  human  hope  and 
aspiration  It  exl.sls  quite  apart  from  what 
we  may  or  may  not  do  In  our  relations  with 
that  area  Generally  speaking,  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  not  going  to  go  forward  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  do  or.  indeed,  by  what  any  other 
outside  country  does  It  is  going  to  move, 
stand  still  or  retrogress  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  Latin  Americans,  them- 
selves, do  or  fall  to  do. 

The  Peace  Corps  worker  building  a  well  in 
.1  remote  village  is  a  lonely  figure  and,  alone, 
can  have  little  significance  in  a  continent 
of  thousands  of  remote  villages,  and  millions 
of  neglected  human  beings  It  Is  obvious 
that  If  the  future  of  these  villagers  depended 
primarily  c)n  Peace  Corps  workers  we  would 
have  to  find  them,  and  pay  for  them,  not  by 
the  hundreds  as  we  now  do,  but  by  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  tht)usands  Similarly, 
a  great  dam  built  under  a  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
18  but  a  speck  on  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
Latin  America  It  is  obvious  that  if  light 
power,  and  irrigation  are  to  be  brought  to 
nil  the  areas  of  present  and  future  need  in 
Latin  America  under  the  aegis  of  foreign  aid 
alone  it  would  take  not  millions  or  hun- 
dreds  of   millions   but    billions   of   dollars. 

Similarly  a  Latin  American  military 
force  based  heavily  on  military  aid  from  out- 
side will  not  automatically  insure  the  se- 
curity of  a  Latin  American  country  or  the 
freedoms  of  its  people  On  the  contrary.  It 
can  become  a  .source  of  Insecurity  u.)  both 
unless  it  has  strong  riKjts  In  Its  own  peoples 
and  serves  them  through  an  effective  and 
responsible  rlvll  government  Similarly  a 
Voice  of  America  explaining  the  evils  of  com- 
munism-no matter  how  powerful  and 
repetitive — will  not  be  heard  in  a  nation 
driven  to  the  threshold  of  massive  revolt 
by  years  of  neglect  and  o|ipression.  A  diplo- 
macy of  moderation,  of  patience,  will  have 
little  influence  tnile.ss  It  Is  coupled  with 
strong  links  of  mutual  Interest  in  com- 
merce, cultural  enrichment,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace 

Now  you  will  note  that  in  mentioning 
the  Peace  Corps,  foreign  aid.  military  aid, 
the  Voice  of  America,  and  diplomacy,  I  have 
mentioned  most  of  the  mean-s  by  which  the 
United  States  conducts  its  official  relations 
with  Latin  America  To  them  might  be 
added  the  unofficial  relations — the  busines.s 
and  investment  contacts  which  we  have,  the 
tourist  contacts,  the  highly  significant  pri- 
vate educational,  labor,  and  religious  con- 
tacti. 

Yet  even  when  these  are  added,  what  the 
United  States  does  or  does  not  do  will  not 
be  the  primary  factor  in  what  transpires  In 
most  of  Latin  America 

Do  I  mean  to  suggest,  then,  that  these 
contacts  are  unimportant?  Not  at  all.  They 
are  Immensely  imjx>rtant.  to  us  as  well  as 
to  Latin  America.  But  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  see  their  role  in  pro{>er  perspective. 
It  is  e.ssential  that  we  recognize  that,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  peripheral  to  the 
situation  In  most  Ljitin  American  countries 
They  are  not.  of  themselves,  the  key  to  Latin 
America's  future. 

The  key  lies  within  Latin  America  Itself 
and  the  inner  forces,  the  native  forces  which 
play  upon  each  national  situation.  You 
young  people  will  understand  that  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else.  You  are  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  Influence  from  outside.  Some- 
times it  is  welcomed  Stimetlmes  it  is  not 
Sometimes  you  react  favorably  to  It.  Some- 
times you  do  not.  But.  in  the  last  analysis. 
It    is    from   within    yourself,    from   what    vou 
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are  and  what  you  hoj)*  to  be  that  your  fu- 
tures will  unfold. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  Latin 
Americans  will  welcome  guidance  and  ad- 
vice from  outside  in  some  matters  and  some- 
times they  will  not.  Sometimes  tney  will 
welcome  assistance  and  proffers  of  friend- 
ship and  sometimes  they  will  not  Some- 
times they  will  be  misled  by  out.slde  nations 
and  sometimes  they  will  not  But  In  the 
last  analvslB  what  they  do  with  their  na- 
tions and  societies  will  be  what  they  them- 
selves decide  In  the  long  rxm,  no  other 
nation  can  make  these  decisions 

Once  that  fundamental  reality  is  appre- 
ciated, we  can  place  our  own  mfe  in  proper 
perspective.  Without  the  conceit  of  a.ssum- 
Ing  ultimate  respon.Mbllity  for  what  ulti- 
mately transpires  in  L.'itln  America,  we  can 
do  many  constructive  thinKs  In  Uttin  Amer- 
ica and  together  with  Latin  America  In 
many  Latin  American  cfnintrles,  there  is  a 
strong  will  to  close  the  time  gap  In  social 
and  economic  modernlzatmn  as  between 
them-selves  and  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  There  is  a  strong  will  to 
have  done  with  long,  sorry  histories  of  op- 
pre.'^,slve,  corrupt  and  Ineffecnial  govern- 
ments and  to  evolve  a  new  tradition  of  stabil- 
ity, responsibility,  and  responsiveness  in 
government,  a  new  tradition  of  dedicated 
public  service  for  the  benefit  of  nil  rather 
than  the  few 

Where  such  a  will  exists.  It   is  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  change   will   or  will   not  come 
It  Is  already  m  process     The  significant  ques- 
tion Is  whether  It  can  come  in  orderly    evolu- 
tionary channels     If  the  pressures  for  change 
are  great  and  the  resistance  to  change  power- 
ful, the  prospects  are  for  revolutionary  ex- 
j)IoRlniis    with     unpredictable    repercuscjons 
and   reverberations      Cuba  is  an  example  of 
what  can  hnjipen  elsewhere  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica.     Indeed,    we    have    seen    Just    In    recent 
months  situations  of  dangerously  high  pres- 
sures  for  change   and   dangerously   high   re- 
sistance to  change  In  Venezuela  and  Artren- 
tlna.   and   we  are   likely   to  see   others      The 
balance  is  still  tineasy  and  i.s  likely  to  remain 
Fo  in  much  of  Liitln  America  for  a  long  time 
Do  I  suggest,   then,   that    there   Is   no  role 
for  as?     On   the   contrary.   I  would   suggest 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other  ele- 
ments of  our  Latin  American  policy  can  be 
of  the  greate.'^t  Importance     But  I  stress  that 
they  can  be  constructive.  In  any  significant 
sense,    only   when    the    efforts    of    the    Latin 
Americans  themselves  ,ire  clearly  directed  to- 
ward     evolutionary      progress         Then      our 
p^'licles   and    our   actions    may.   Indeed,   pro- 
vide a  decisive  margin      But   to  plunge  into 
every  situation  In  an  Indiscriminate  fashion 
on  the  assumption  that  It  all  and  always  de- 
pends on  us  is  as  fall.'.cinus  as  to  evade  our 
responsibilities  on  the  assumption  that  what 
•we    do    doesn't    reallv    make    any    difference 
at  all. 

What  we  do  does  matter  a  great  deal,  for 
better  or  for  worse  And  we  must  try  to 
make  it  matter  for  the  better.  For  we  have 
a  great  stake  in  what  occurs  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  Is  a  trade  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  Involved  There  are  very  substantial 
Investments.  There  are  political  and  cul- 
tural ties  which  have  much  to  do  with 
wliether  this  hemisphere  and  we  as  a  part 
of  It  remain  reasonably  secure  in  a  most 
Insecure  world. 

Btn  beyond  all  others,  we  have  a  deeply 
human  stake  in  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
these  other  American  Republics  to  build  the 
Institutions  through  which  to  fulfill.  In  order 
and  stability,   the   promise   of  freedom. 

We  will  be  able  to  help  Latin  America,  we 
■will  be  able  to  act  for  better  rather  than  for 
worse  as  we  refne  our  perception  of  the 
realities  of  that  region  rather  than  beguile 
curtelvcs  with  the  superficial.  We  will  be  In 
a  bett.er  p)osltlon  io  safeguard  our  interests  as 
we  act  with  a  mature  and  sober  restraint  on 
the  dictates  of  these  realities. 


I  hope,  certainly,  that  you  will  bear  in  mind 
this  need  for  a  deepening  of  our  understand- 
ing of  Latin  America  in  the  event  your  fu- 
tures should  carry  you  to  that  area 'in  some 
official  or  unofficial  capacity.  I  hope  you  will 
remember  it  even  If  your  future  association 
with  Latin  America  should  be  limited  to 
newspaper  reading.  For.  as  vou  deepen  your 
understanding,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  and  to  sustain  those  who  have  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  trying  to  preserve  and 
Uj  strengthen  inter-American  relations  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans— north  and 
south— In   the  Western  Hemisphere 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jcciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMISE  OF  A  SOLUTION   TO   THE 
SMOKING  PROBLEM 

Mrs.  NEL^ERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  reached  a  significant  milestone 
in  the  movement  to  establish  a  respon- 
sible governmental  program  to  alleviate 
the  smoking  blight.  The  Public  Health 
Service  will  form  an  advisory  committee 
of  e.\ix>rts  on  tobacco  and  health  with 
comprehensive  representation  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  governmental  and 
nonpovcrnmental  agencies  and  from  the 
tobacco  industrj'.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  a  member  of  the  tobacco  industrj- 
be  a  part  of  the  advisory  committee  so 
that  we  really  have,  once  and  for  all,  a 
good  look  at  the  situation. 

This  committee  substantially  embodies 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
174.  which  I  introduced  on  March  23  of 
this  year,  calling  for  the  estabhshment 
of  a  Commission  on  Tobacco  and  Health. 
The  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  primary 
agencies  concerned,  have  displayed  ini- 
tiative and  imagination  in  their  efforts 
to  forpe  a  solution  to  the  smoking  prob- 
lem. This  decision  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  gives  added  promise  of  the 
achievement  of  that  solution. 

Just  recently  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Portland.  Oieg..  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. Speaking  to  that  convention.  Dr. 
F.  W.  King  stated  there  was  a  reluctance 
among  the  mass  media  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  to  the  public  of  the  link 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  can- 
cer. The  convention  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  discussing  the  whole  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
of  the  meeting  be  included  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Smoking,  PoLLtmoN  "Ktixeks  " 
Air  pollution  and  smoking  were  labeled 
as  killers  and  causes  of  disability  Wednesday 
by  doctors  at  sessions  of  the  Western  Branch 
convention  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  being  attended  by  over  800  phy- 
sicians and   public   health  persons  here. 

Cigarette  smoking  was  blasted  by  two 
speakers,  and  a  resolution  to  participate  in 
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a  campaign  to  Inform  the  public  about  the 
hazards  of  smoking  was  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  Thoracic  Society,  a  group  of  doctors 
concerned  with  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
chest 

Holding  their  annual  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  health  association,  the  group 
heard  Dr.  H.  William  Harris,  president  of 
the  American  Thoracic  Society,  declared  that 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  he  labeled  as  a 
serious  diseruse.  could  be  prevented  bv  elini- 
Ination  of  cigarettes  in  most  instances. 

"A  persistent  cough  is  not  n-^rmal.  .--nd 
means  that  something  is  wrong,"  Dr  Harris 
said.  He  added  that  the  national  society  Is 
undertaking  a  campaign  in  1963  to  try  to 
Impress  on  doctors  and  on  the  public  that 
11  is  abnormal  to  cough. 

Cigarette  smoking  also  was  condemned  by 
Dr.  F.  W  King,  director  of  service  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  who  spoke  to  the 
health  education  section  of  the  Portland 
convention. 

"The  overwhelming  evidence  of  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  lung  cancer  can  no  longer  be  denied  by 
reasonably  intelligent  and  informed  people," 
he  declared. 

"In  1963  about  40.000  patients  wii:  die  of 
primary  lung  cancer.  More  than  80  percent 
of  these  deaths  will  be  due  to  the  Xype  that 
docs  not  occur  In  nonsmokers,"  1)t  King 
stated.  ^ 

He  rapped  the  "reluctance"  of  mass  media 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  to  the  public 
because  of  their  "purchased  dependence  on 
the  advertising  revenues  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry." and  said  the  Information  must  be 
disseminated   through  health  education 

"If  present  rates  of  smoking  among  vourg 
people  continue.  1  million  children  now 
alive  will  die  of  lung  cancer,"  Dr  Harris 
added, 

Beca'ose  smoking  is  "truly  and  in  all  re- 
spects an  addiction,"  help  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent new  recruitment  to  smoking  among 
the  young"  the  doctor  emphasized. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Smith,  prin- 
cipal of  Madison  High  School,  in  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  be  included  in  the  Record 
along  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PoRTT,AN-D  Public  Schools. 
Portland,  Orcg  ,  June  4.  1962. 
Hon  MALTtiNE  Nei-bercer, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mal-rine:  Pardon  the  informality, 
but  that  is  the  way  we  refer  to  you  in  Oregon 
It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  on  TV  of  your 
protest  against  the  increasing  use  cf  ciga- 
rettes In  our  country.  We  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  our  youth  In  connection 
with  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
reg-ulation  and  legislation  of  the  viclcus 
ajid  vile  advertising  on  TV  by  the  greedy 
tobacco  companies.  The  entire  appeal  is 
made  to  youth.  We  in  the  school  busine.ss 
try  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  for  clean  liv- 
ing It  is  a  deplorable  situation  when  name 
athletes  like  Maris  and  Ford  sell  out  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  for  a  fast  buck  bv  en- 
dorsing cigarettes. 

TV  viewers  are  a  captive  audience  for  old 
and  young.  It  Is  also  most  upsetting  to  hear 
one's  3-year-old  granddaughter  going  around 
the  house  singing  cigarette  jingles  instead 
of  nur.sery  rhymes. 

Tou  will   be  doing  a  great  service  U-   the 
youth  of  the  Nation  If  you  can  bring  under 
control  TV  tobacco  advertising  and  the  phony 
paid  endorsements. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  E  Smh-h. 
Principal  Madison  High  Schcol. 
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LISTER  HILL:   A  TRIBUTE 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  title  "Lister  Hill:  Statesman 
for  Health,"  the  June  issue  of  Today's 
Health,  one  of  the  monthly  publications 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
carries  an  excellent  article  by  Robert 
Barkdoll  on  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Lister  Hill. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  apt  and  ap- 
propriate. No  one,  either  in  the  Senate 
or  elsewhere  in  public  or  private  life, 
has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  American  people  as  has  our  col- 
league Lister  Hill,  both  in  the  matter 
of  legislation  and  appropriation.  He  has 
for  years  sponsored  measures  and  actions 
which  have  done  more  to  prevent,  limit, 
and  cure  disease  than  have  been  au- 
thored by  any  other  human  being.  This 
is  a  record  of  achievement  which  has, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  been  widely  recognized, 
but  by  no  means  any  more  so  than  it 
deserves.  The  benefits  of  Lister  Hill's 
statesmanship  have  applied  not  only  to 
this  generation,  but  will  continue  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  years,  and  in  the  dec- 
ades to  come.  These  benefits  are  not 
merely  contemporary,  but  indeed  of  his- 
toric import  and  impact.  They  are 
affecting  beneficially  not  only  the  health 
and  strength  of  our  people  today,  but 
will  do  so  for  generations  to  come.  This 
is  truly  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Lister  Hill:  Statesman  for 
Health"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lister  Hit-L'  Statesman  for  Health 
( By  Robert  Barkdoll  i 
On  a  sultry  summer  day  nearly  40  years 
ago.  a  ganglmg  young  man  of  28  trudged 
hesitantly  across  an  Alabama  farmyard  to 
the  kitchen  door  of  a  clapboard  house.  The 
florid-faced  farmer  who  answered  his  halt- 
ing knock  looked  down  questioningly.  The 
caller  fought  off  his  shyness  and  forced  him- 
self  to   speak. 

In  a  soft  drawl,  he  declared  his  Identity 
and  solemnly  announced  that  he  was  run- 
ning for  Congress.  Perhaps  the  good  man 
might  favor  him  with  his  vote  in  the  upcom- 
ing election.  It  certainly  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

As  the  visitor,  now  a  hale  67.  recalls  it, 
the  farmer  peered  at  him  for  a  long  moment. 
"So  your  name's  Hill,"  he  said  finally. 
"Must  be  Doc  Hill's  boy  Why.  your  father's 
a  good  man.  took  out  my  appendix  last 
September.     A  good  man" 

"Thank  you.  sir."  smiled  the  young  office- 
seeker,  his  diffidence  gone.  "I  guess  you'll 
have  to  vote  for  me.  You  got  the  Hill  trade- 
mark on  you." 

It  was  In  1923  that  the  farmer  bearing  on 
his  abdomen  the  trademark  of  a  widely  re- 
spected Montgomery  physician  helped  send 
the  doctor's  son  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
assisted  in  launching  the  legislative  career 
of  the  man  now  known  as  "the  statesman 
for  health."  Lister  Hill  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

In  the  years  since  the  tall,  spare  states- 
man has  stamped  his  own  trademark  on 
more  legislation  affecting  the  Nation's  health 
than  any  other  American  in  history. 
Proudly  drawing  on  political  skills  of  the 
highest  order,  he  has  enticed,  cajoled,  and 
otherwise  maneuvered  his  congressional  col- 


leagues into  enacting  countless  bills  ranging 
from  the  famed  Hill-Burton  hospital  pro- 
gram to  research  projects  for  scores  of  dis- 
eases and.  more  recently,  such  legislation 
as  a  measure  providing  more  teachers  for 
deaf  children.  No  disease,  no  phase  of  the 
Nation's  health  needs  .seems  to  escape  his 
attention. 

Honors  have  been  heaped  on  him  by  scores 
of  medical  societies,  schools,  universities, 
eivic  organizations,  and  other  groups  fa- 
miliar with  the  professional  aspects  of  his 
accomplishments.  But  sf)me  of  his  friends 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  feel  he  has  not  received 
all  the  man-in-the-^trect  rec(pgnit!on  his 
work  merits. 

As  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
says,  'There  are  millions  of  our  people  who 
are  better  off  today-  and  millions  who  will 
be  better  off  in  the  future — because  of  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  on  health  legislation  " 
The  Vice  President  and  other  colleagues 
know  Senator  Hill  a.s  a  dedicated  man  who 
believes  that  a  hardworking  .America,  co- 
operating where  possible  with  other  lands, 
can   conquer    the   most   persistent  disease 

Says  Senator  Hill:  "We  stand  tcxiay  at  the 
threshold  of  a  golden  age  of  medicine.  I  pre- 
dict that  within  a  relatively  few  years  the 
world  will  see  a  tremendcnis  breakthrough 
of  medical  knowledge  rhcre  is  reason  for 
confidence  that  this  brenkthrouffh  will  yield 
the  answer  to  heart  di.sease  cancer,  mental 
Illness,  the  virus  di.seases.  and  the  many 
other  crippling  and  degenerative  ailments  ' 
Leaning  back  in  hi.s  office  chair  recently, 
and  running  a  hand  lightly  across  his  very 
very  high  forehead,  the  soft-spoken  Senator 
dipped  into  his  memory  for  a  respectful  trib- 
ute to  his  father,  the  late  Dr  L.  L.  Hill, 
Then,  in  a  narrative  generously  sprinkled 
with  anecdotes,  he  recalled  his  own  career. 
always  leaving  the  impre.ssion  that  the 
father  was  the  son's  guiding  star 

"My  father  was  a  dedicated  physician,  a 
great  student  of  medical  history,  and  fortu- 
nately a  physically  strong  man  He  had  to 
be.  Even  in  his  later  years-  he  lived  to 
84 — he  visited  his  patients  In  the  hospital  in 
the  morning,  made  his  rounds,  returned 
to  the  hospital  for  a  final  check  at  10  or  11 
o'clock  at  night,  then  went  honie  to  read  or 
study  until  1  or  2  in  the  morning  " 

Dr.  Hill  studied  In  Londtm  under  the 
famed  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  father  of  surgical 
antisepsis.  So  impressed  was  Dr  Hill  wiili 
his  teacher  that  when  a  son  was  born  he 
named  him  after  the  noted  surgeon.  And 
thus  Lister  Hill  was  left  with  a  double 
legacy — his  father's  and  the  name  of  the 
famous   Britisher    he    also    bore 

This  carries  great  weight  with  him  "It 
was  my  fathers  physician  friends  whr.i  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  run  for  public  office  They 
wielded  great  influence  All  they  had  to  do 
was  say  to  their  patients  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  have  Dr.  Hill's  son  in  Congress,  and 
there  was  another  vote  They  probably 
knew  the  t.tck  my  congressional  career  would 
take  " 

It's  doubtful  even  they  could  have  known 
the  powerful  position  that  "young  Hn.t" 
would  occupy  after  a  few  years  in  Washing- 
ton Elected  to  the  House  in  his  first  cam- 
n;i'.i;n.  he  switched  to  the  Senate  in  1938 
and  II  IS  there  that  he  has  left  his  stamp 
on  the  Nation's  health  and  research  pro- 
grams. 

As  chairman  of  the  .Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  he  rides  herd  on 
all  health  legislation  And — not  by  happen- 
stance— he  also  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  over- 
sees funds  to  carry  out  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

How  he  obtained  this  dual  [position  is 
illustrative  of  the  gentle  southerner's  deter- 
mined dri\e.  In  1949.  he  was  a  key  member 
of  the  powerful  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. But  studying  his  future,  he  decided 
to  drop  the  post  and  take  the  lowest  position 


on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  By  1955. 
he  had  risen  to  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  health  funds. 

■  Lets  say  I  hoped  all  along  to  gel  the  sub- 
committee chairmanship.'  he  said  with  a 
chuckle  'To  do  a  job  you  have  to  be  In  a 
strategic  positl(jii  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  the  war.  1 
was  amazed  by  the  number  of  boys  rejected 
for  service  becau.se  of  physical  or  psychologi- 
cal reasons.  And  the  state  of  our  hospitals 
was  shocking,   so   few   and   so  overcrowded 

But  even  before  this,  the  man  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  colleagues,  'practices  medicine  in 
Congre.ss"  had  st.iirttxl  buiUiiiik;  his  impres- 
sive lei'lslatlvp  rnoiiumrnt 

Broadly  speakintj.  u  covers  lour  fields: 
Hospitals  and  health  facilities  The  1946 
Hill-Burton  hospital  and  health  center  con- 
struction program  has  helped  build  more 
than  5,700  hospitals,  health  centers,  and 
other  health  and  medical  facilities  of  itU 
kinds  More  than  half  the  hospitals  are 
in  rural  communitieB  of  less  than  5,000 
population.  Also,  it  was  in  this  bill  with 
Its  so-called  Hill  formula  that  Congress  for 
the  first  time  allocated  funds  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  need 

"In  the  early  days  of  my  father's  practice." 
said  the  Senator,  "a  doctor  would  be  called 
to  treat  a  bad  sU)mach  ache--appendicltls 
The  patient  would  be  put  on  a  wagon, 
they'd  drive  to  the  railroad  station,  they'd 
wait  for  the  tram,  and  by  the  time  they 
finally  got  to  the  M')ntgomery  hospital  the 
appendi.x  had  burst  In  1960.  we  observed 
at  Langdale.  Ala  .  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  first  hospital  approved  under  the  HUi- 
Burton  Act.  and  I  could  say  then  th.it  dur- 
ing the  decade  medical  research  and  better 
f.'icUlties  had  saved  about  1800,000  lives" 
Medical  research  He  hits  t(jught  lor  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  research 
into  the  c.mse.  cure  and  prevention  of  can- 
cer, heart  disease  cerebral  palsy,  mental 
Illness,  and  m.tuy  other  crippling  diseases 
The  Senator  is  proud  that  tliese  efforts  have 
"stimulated  greatly  increased  emphasis  on 
research  among  foundations,  medical  col- 
leges, industry,  and  other  priv.ite  sources 
of  support  "  In  1960  with  the  stipix)rl  of 
63  Senators  of  both  parlies,  he  pu.->hed 
through  Congress  the  "health  for  peace  bill 
establishing  the  international  medical  re- 
search plan  for  the  greater  flow  of  miUu.il 
knowledge    throughout    the    world 

"My  father  once  told  me  hjw  m  1864 
Joseph  Lister,  then  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  walked  home  with  Thomas  Ander- 
son, a  professor  of  chemistry  .Anderson  t..ld 
him  of  certain  papers  on  putrefaction  and 
ferment4itlon  recently  publi.shed  by  a  then 
little-known  FrcnLh  chemist,  Louis  Pasteur 
Lister  read  the  publications  and  was  con- 
vinced that  ll'.mg  particles  in  the  air  often 
turned  the  surger\  of  his  day  into  a  charnel 
house  From  this  casual  meeting  with  An- 
derson came  Lister's  great  principles  <jf  the 
modern  treatment  of  wounds.  The  less 
transmission  of  medical  knowledge  is  left  to 
such  chance  exchanges  the  better" 

Medical  education  and  training  The  Sen- 
ator for  years  has  sponsored  training  and 
education  programs  for  thousands  ol  doctors, 
dentists,  research  specialists,  public  health 
officials,   and   other  medical   personnel. 

"The  need  for  more  physicians.  denti.'.t.«>, 
nurses,  and  other  medical  personnel  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  face  in  the  field 
of  health  uxiay.'  he  said  But  once  we 
have  trained  them  we  nnu-i  be  suie  they 
have  the  facilities   with   which   to  work." 

Preventive  medicine:  To  place  a  floor 
under  the  Nation's  health,"  he  has  sliongly 
supported  legislation  strengthening  slate 
and  county  health  units  in  the  battle  against 
tuberculosis,  polio,  hepatitis,  and  other  com- 
municable dii-eases. 

Senator  Hill,  a  Phi  Beta  Kapp:i  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  Law  School, 
gave  unstinting  credit  to  medical  men  who 
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helped  him  compile  his  legislative  achieve- 
ments. "For  e:{ample,"  he  said,  "several 
years  ago  we  were  sponsoring  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  gra  its  to  a  group  of  medical, 
psychiatric,  and  rehabilitation  experts  to 
study  the  cause;,  and  treatment  of  mental 
ailments.  Amon?  the  witnesses  we  asked  to 
appear  was  Dr.  I^o  H  Bartemeier,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  American  Medical 
A.ssoclation's  Coi  ncU  on  Mental  Health  He 
put  into  the  record  the  fact  that  about  half 
of  all  hospital  b?ds  are  occupied  by  mental 
patients.  That  vas  far  more  effective  than 
If  the  bills  sponsor  had  made  such  a 
statement" 

Few  doubt  th.it  the  courteous  Alabaman 
knows  his  Job.  He  Is  most  often  called  a 
pragmatic  [>o!ltifian  a  man  who  commands 
re.^pect  in  hi.-^  fi'ld  because  he  steers  clear 
of  wild  schemes  md  Insists  on  the  practical 
apprfjach  Whei  he  moves  for  a  vote  nn  a 
favorite  bill,  chances  are  he  kiKJWs  almost  t<j 
a  Senat<jr  how  h.s  colleagues  will  cast  their 
ballots. 

As  a  Pennsylvania  Republican  Senator  re- 
marked to  his  Djmocratlc  colleague  during 
a  radio  debate  not  long  ago.  "If  Lister  Hill 
says  this  health  bill  is  goln^  through.  1 
guess  It's  silly  to  bother  with  a  rollcall" 
When  Senator  Hill  is  talking  about  his 
liealth  legislation  the  soft  drawl  of  the  "deep 
South"  Senat^ir  tends  lo  dwindle,  his  words 
are  more  clipjied  But  the  undeniable  charm 
is  still  there,  and  ,i  certain  toughness  of  spirit 
L";  plainly  evident. 

From  time  to  time,  newspaper  columnists 
aiid  others  wonder  in  print  how  Senator 
Hill  s  dedication  to  his  senatorial  "medical 
priictlce  "  — with  t  me  out  for  education  and 
lab<ir-management  legU^latlon-  sits  with  his 
Alabama  constltu'nts  But  while  obviou.sly 
a  cosmopoUtiin,  he  Is  vividly  aware  of  his 
southern  heritage'  They  tell  a  story  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  Illustrate  the  point  Some 
years  ag.)  a  would-be  Alabama  politician 
considered  runnlig  for  the  Hill  seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  thought  the  Incumbent  perhaps 
was  not  sufflcien'ly  aware  of  his  Alabama 
background  althr,  igh  he  had  vigorously  up- 
held the  State's  c:vil  rlghtjB  position  So  the 
politician  soui.dec  out  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama congressh  i.n:  delegation  What  did 
the  Congre.'ismai  think  of  his  chances 
agaln.'^t  Mr  Hn  l'' 

"Tliere  are  a  fev  things  you  should  know." 
replied  the  Omirre.ssman  "Shortly  after 
Hill  entered  the  House  he  Introduced  a  bill 
to  put  grave.vtone.'.  on  the  graves  of  all  Con- 
federate soldiers  The  bill  was  enacted 
Later  on  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  it  West  Point  On  his  first 
visit,  he  noticed  that  the  portraits  of  all 
commanders  were  hung  at  the  Point  except 
one  of  Gen  Robert  E  Lee  He  came  back 
t')  Washington  ani  raised  such  a  storm  that 
Lees  portrait  was  prominently  displayed  In 
the  library  at  the  Point  Do  "you  still  want 
to  run  against  hi-n"' "  The  disconsolate  of- 
fice-seeker retreat<'d 

Senator  Hill  of  :en  is  asked  why.  consider- 
ing his  backttrourd,  he  did  not  go  into  the 
medical  professio;!  He  has  a  quick  reply 
When  Just  a  boy  he  chanced  to  walk  Into 
the  room  where  his  father  was  operating  on 
a  patient  with  a  malienancy  on  his  nose. 
That  was  a  horrible  sight,  "  he  said,  "and 
the  smell  of  ether  didnt  help  either  I  fled 
the  oj>erating  room  and  have  never  been 
back  since,  at  leaft  not  for  anything  major" 
There  are  thos«  within  and  without  the 
profe.sslon  who  are  glad  the  Senator  choose 
the  legislative  field 

On  April  29.  1959.  the  Washington,  DC. 
Board  of  Trade  logether  with  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  re- 
lated organizations,  held  a  unique  ceremony 
at  which  700  prominent  Americans  gathered 
to  pay   tribute?  to  Li.ster  Hill 

One  of  the  mo.it  moving  came  from  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the  New  York 
University  Bellevue  Institute  of  Phvslcal 
Medicine   and   Rehabilitation.     After   lliank- 
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Ing  the  Senator  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
America's  physicians  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  Dr.  Rusk  said:  "We  honor  vou  as  a 
Senator,  but  I  think  subconsciously  (al- 
though we  don't  say  It  out  loud)  we  feel. 
Lister,  that  you  are  a  doctor— that  vou  are 
one  of  us  I  am  glad  that  you  aren't  Just 
a  regular  doctor,  because  had  you  been,  you 
would  have  Just  been  like  us— limited  In  the 
scope  of  your  opportunity  to  serve.  Because 
any  doctor  can  only  serve  Just  so  manv 
people 

"But  you  have  put  the  tools  In  the  hands 
of  all  of  us  You  have  given  us  the  things 
with  which  to  work  So  we  are  grateful  to 
you  We  are  grateful  to  you  In  emergencies 
and  in  serious  .situations  that  confront  doc- 
tors in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery" 
Asked  about  this  tribute  recently.  Senator 
HiL^  said  quietly  and  self-effacingly :  "My 
friends  In  the  profession  have  been  very 
kind  to  me  "  Apparently  the  friends  feel  the 
kindness  has  been  repaid. 

So  often  have  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession appeared  before  Hill-led  Senate  com- 
mittees that  a  rather  rare  camaraderie  has 
develoj>ed  between  the  chairman  and  the 
wltnes.ses  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Dorf- 
man.  a.s.soclate  director  of  the  Worcester 
Foundation  for  experimental  biology,  Shrews- 
burg.  Mass  ,  was  testifying  on  research  leg- 
islation As  the  hearing  drew  to  a  clase, 
the  Senator  drew  attention  to  his  thinning 
hair  Patting  his  balding  head,  he  asked 
facetiously.  "You  researchers,  cant  you  do 
something  about  this  up  here?" 

Told  that  perhaps  the  next  generation 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  baldness,  he 
replied:  "That's  the  trouble  with  you  re- 
.•^earchers,  you're  always  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture    Some  of  us  can't  wait " 

One  of  the  Senator's  fondest  memories  is 
of  a  schcKjl  he  attended  as  a  youth,  a  high 
school-like  Institution  run  by  the  late  John 
M  Starke  "Starke  was  a  great  believer  In 
mental  arithmetic,  working  out  problems 
In  your  head.  But  he  also  hammered  away 
at  the  value  of  loyalty,  speaking  the  truth, 
right-dealing,  hard  work,  and  the  Joys  of 
accomplishment  " 

Tliere  are  many  who  believe  Lister  Hill 
learned  well 


hydrodevelopment  in  the 
soviet  union 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
Washington  at  present,  after  a  3  weeks' 
tour  of  the  United  States,  is  a  delegation 
of  hydroelectric  engineers  and  power 
specialists  from  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  This  is 
the  mission  which  is  paying  our  country 
a  return  visit  authorized  in  reciprocity 
for  a  visit  made  in  1959  by  a  U.S.  dele- 
gation under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  consisting  of  Senators 
Prank  Moss,  acting  as  chairman.  Edmund 
MusKiE,  and  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  experts  in  this  f^eld  as  well  as 
Senate  committee  staff  members. 

What  we  learned  there  during  this 
visit  of  31  days,  which  carried  us  all  over 
the  Soviet  Union  from  Leningrad  in  the 
north  to  Tbilisi  in  the  south  and  Irkutsk 
in  the  east,  was  that  the  Russians  are 
making  tremendous  strides  in  the  har- 
nessing of  their  great  rivers  and  gener- 
ating hydroelectric  power  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale.  We  visited  at  that  time 
the  great  dam  at  Bratsk,  two-thirds  of 
the  way  across  Siberia  on  the  Angara 
River,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Baikal, 
a  tremendous  structure  which  was  then 
nearing    completion    and    would    when 


completed  have  an  installed  capacity  of 
4^2  million  kilowatts.  This  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  Grand  Cou- 
lee, still  the  largest  dam  in  America,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1950  the 
largest  dam  in  the  world.  But  since 
that  time  other  dams  on  other  rivers  m 
Russian  Siberia  have  been  begun,  some 
of  which  will  even  far  exceed  the  dam 
which  we  hope  to  see  built  shortly  on  the 
Yukon  River  in  Alaska  at  Rampart. 
That  Alaskan  dam  will  have  an  installed 
capacity  of  pretty  close  to  5  million 
kilowatts.  But  even  before  it  is  com- 
pleted there  will  be  larger  dams  in 
Russia. 

In  the  current  June  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification  there  is  an  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  "Russian  Growth:  Fact  or 
Fancy?"  by  David  C.  Fullarton,  electrical 
engineer  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association.  Its  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  make 
greater  effort  to  keep  its  long-existing 
leadership  is  clear  and  correct.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russian  Growth:  Fact  oh  Fancy? 
<By  David  C.  Fullarton) 
In  this  lUter  half  of  the  20th  century 
the  United  States  finds  herself  In  an  Intense 
and  often  bitter  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  all  areas  of  development — military, 
scientific,  and  economic. 

A  Nation's  position  on  the  world  power 
stage  these  days  is  every  bit  as  dependent  on 
its  economic  capabilities  as  on  Its  military 
power.  Military  supremacy  itself  is  depend- 
ent to  a  great  extent  on  a  strong  economy 
and  basic  to  a  vital,  expanding  economy  is 
the  availability  of  energy  for  productive  and 
other  uses. 

In  our  mcdern  Industrial  world,  electrical 
energy  is  by  tar  the  most  practical  and  widely 
used  form  The  adequacy  and  growth  of 
electrical  capacity  and  consumption  then  be- 
comes an  excellent  Indicator  of  the  health 
and  vitality  of  an  economy. 

The  increasing  Soviet  capability  in  ail  areas 
of  endeavor  has  for  sometime  been  a  subject 
of  much  Interest  and  controversy  In  this 
country,  and  the  Soviet  rate  of  growth  In 
electrical  capability  and  energy  consumption 
is  no  except:.on.  having  brought  forth  much 
controversy  on  what  the  Soviets  have  done 
and  can  be  expected  to  do  in  the  next  se\eral 
decades 

Many  of  the  roots  of  the  present  contro- 
versy lie  in   the  1959  visit  to  the  U.SSR    by 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  electrical  Industry.    Under 
the    auspices    of    the    East-West    Exchange 
Agreement,     Senators     Frank    Moss.     Ernest 
Gruening.  and  Edmund  Muskle.  accompanied 
by  NRECA  General   Manager  Clyde  T    Ellis: 
APPA    General   Manager    Alex   Radln:    Harry 
Kuljian.  president.  Kuljlan  Corp  .  Philadel- 
phia:    Harvey    McPhail.    then    chief,    hydro- 
electric division.  Kuljlan  Corp..  and  former 
Assist.ant  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  for 
Power;    Victor  C.  Reinemer,   then   executive 
secretary    to    Senator    Murray,    chairman    of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs:    Theodore    W.    Sneed.    Senate    Public 
Works  Committee  professional  staff;  Michael 
W.  Straus,  consultant  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,    former    Assistant    Secretary    of 
Interior  and  former  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation,  and   Milton   C.   Mapes,   Jr..   then    of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  professional 
staff,  spent  31  days  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Inspecting 
power  facilities. 

This  group,  u}X)n  their  return,  prepared  a 
report  on  the  relative  development  of  water 
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and  power  resources  In  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Among  otiier  things, 
this  report  showed  that  the  Soviets  are 
steadily  gaining  on  the  United  States  In 
power  production  and  a  projection  of  this 
gain  shows  that  the  Soviets  could  overtake 
us  by  1975,  provided  their  rate  of  growth, 
and  ours,  remain  at  present  levels.  The  re- 
port also  showed  that  their  transmission 
capabilities  are  more  than  keeping  pac*  with 
production  expansion  as  are  their  techno- 
logical advances,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
hydroelectric  generation. 

The  Inspection  group  recommended,  as  a 
result  of  their  tour  of  the  U.S.SJl..  that  the 
United  States  step  up  development  of  Its 
water  resources,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  hydroelectric  power;  that  we  study 
the  most  efficient  organization  of  our  na- 
tional power  supply  function  and  establish- 
ment of  a  rational  and  effective  planning 
function;  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
expand  Its  transmission  line  construction 
program  to  interconnect  and  market  power 
from  Federal  project*  and  transmit,  where 
feasible,  privately  generated  power.  It  also 
recommended  enactment  of  adequate  re- 
sources legislation  and  Improvements  in 
governmental  accounting  procedures. 

The  report  contained  graphic  presenta- 
tions of  the  predicted  total  Installed  capacity 
and  annual  energy  consumption  of  both 
countries  up  to  about  1980  and  it  la  from 
these  predictions  that  the  present  controversy 
stems.  Based  on  a  12.5-percent  Increase  per 
year  for  the  Russians  and  a  5-percent  per 
year  Increase  for  ourselves,  the  Russlaos 
could  surpass  us  in  annual  production  by 
1975  when  both  countries  would  exceed  1.700 
billion  kilowatt -hours  per  year.  These  pre- 
dictions were  made  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Ministry  of  Power  Station  Construction 
for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Based  on  a  planned  average  Increase  of 
10.660,000  kilowatts  Installed  capacity  per 
year  In  the  United  States,  and  an  average 
increase  of  22,500.000  kilowatts  per  year  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  10-year  period 
from  1965  to  1975  the  Russians  could  surpass 
us  In  total  Installed  capacity  by  1975,  also. 
Both  countries  expect  to  reach  425  million 
kilowatts  Installed  In  1975. 

Not  everyone  recognizes  the  threat  to 
America's  superiority  in  the  field  of  electric 
energy  posed  by  Soviet  progress  and  ex- 
pansion. 

The  May  2,  1960,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contained  an  article  entitled 
"Russia's  Claims  Debunked."  This  article 
portrayed  the  Soviet  Union  claims  of  progress 
and  predictions  of  expansion  as  boasts,  ex- 
cept in  the  fields  of  weapons  and  heavy  in- 
dustry. Several  legislators  endorsed  this 
article  as  containing  valuable  Information. 
The  New  York  Times,  on  November  1,  1959. 
reported  that  Investor-owned  utility  leaders 
were  "Impressed  but  unworrled  by  Soviet 
growth."  Edwin  Vennard,  managing  director 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  private 
utility  trade  association,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "There's  not  the  slightest  chance  that 
they'll  pass  us  In  kilowatts." 

Philip  Spom,  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  private  utility  Industry,  was  more  con- 
servative when  he  said  that,  "we  can  con- 
clude that  at  least  as  to  the  scope  of  our 
development  program  we  will  not,  by  1963, 
be  behind  the  Russians  •  •  *."  Others  ex- 
plain away  the  rapid  increase  in  Russian 
consumption  and  capacity  by  attributing  It 
to  the  relatively  low  point  at  which  the 
Soviets  now  stand.  A  noted  engineer  who 
made  the  Russian  trip  In  1959  recently 
termed  the  report  prediction  very  optimistic. 
He  explained  this  opinion  by  advancing  a 
theory  of  ultimate  saturation  in  per  capita 
energy  consumption,  an  event  which  has  not 
yet  occurred  in  this  country  and  seems  un- 
iikely  for  the  Immediately  foreseeable  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many    highly    respected    and    authoritative 


electric  power  experts  that  Russia's  growth 
In  power  capability  could  prove  disastrous  to 
this  Natlcn  If  It  is  Icnored.  As  previomly 
mentlone<l.  military  strength  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  economic  Etrenk?ih  which  is 
in  turn  highly  dependent  on  energy 
capability.  Russian  progress  in  energy 
capability  puts  them  in  a  hiL;hly  competitive 
jxjsition  on  the  world  market  particularly  ai. 
to  commodities  such  as  aluminum  where 
one  of  the  major  cost  factors  is  power.  The 
country  hnvir.g  the  advantage  in  power  cost 
will  prob.ibly  have  the  upper  hraid  in  the 
world  mai-ket.  It  ha.s  been  pointed  out  that 
Russia  h.AS,  for  Uie  past  lew  years,  been 
making  phenomenal  strides  In  cunquoriiit? 
the  regions  of  outer  space,  and  it  is  not 
mere  conjecture  that  the  Soviet  Uniun  recoK- 
nizes  that  electrical  energy  is  alsu  a  vital 
part  of  her  national  strength. 

The  big  question  seems  to  be.  Will  the 
present  rates  of  growth  in  enenjy  capability 
and  consuniptlon  be  sustained?  There  is  no 
Infallible  way  to  determine  the  answer,  but 
there  are  good  indicators  of  wh.it  the  future 
holds. 

A  look  at  Soviet  accompllshmenU  since 
1958  shows  progress  very  much  in  Hue  with 
what  wajs  predicted  in  the  inspection  group 
report  and  with  what  the  Soviets  have  pre- 
dicted for  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  1958,  the  U.S5.R  h;id  53 
million  kilo'vatt  installed  capacity  and  had 
reached  an  annual  consumption  of  '233- 
billion  kilowatt-hours.  In  1959  iiisUiUed 
capacity  went  up  to  59  million  kilowatts,  au 
11-percent  Increase,  while  annuiU  consump- 
tion rose  to  265  million  kilowatt-hours.  In 
1960  they  installed  6.5  million  kilowatts  fur 
a  total  of  67  million  kilowatts  and  annual 
consumption  rose  again  to  292  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  January  23  issue  of  Pravda 
reported  an  Increase  of  7-milllon  kilowatt 
capacity  and  consumption  of  327  billion 
kilowatt-hours  for  1961.  The  Inspection 
Committee  Report  predicted  337.5  billion 
kilowatt -hotirs  annual  consumption  and  ap- 
proximately 77  million  kilowatts  Installed 
for  1961,  and  both  predictions  fall  within 
4  percent  of  what  the  Soviets  have  actually 
accomplished. 

The  U.S.  position  today  is  also  much  in 
line  with  the  predictions  made  in  the  re- 
port. According  to  the  Edison  E'.ectrlc  In- 
stitute, our  1958  installed  capacity  was  150 
million  kilowatts,  increasing  to  165  million 
kilowatts  in  1959.  175  million  kilowatts  in 
1960,  and  188  million  kilowatu  in  1961 .  1958 
energy  consumption  was  645  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours, increasing  to  707  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1959,  765  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1960  and  808  billion  kilowatt -hours 
in  1961.  The  predictions  were  highly  ac- 
curate for  total  installed  capacity,  but  about 
90  billion  kllowatt-hoiu-s  high  for  our  annual 
consumption. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  US.SR. -United 
States  competition  In  the  vital  electric 
energy  industrj"?  The  data  available  Is 
limited  but  does  not  Indicate  any  radical  de- 
parture from  Soviet  expansion  claims  or 
American  expansion  expectations.  It  may 
take  a  few  more  years  than  originally  an- 
ticipated but  the  trend  is  toward  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  gap  between  the  Soviets  and 
oiirseU'es. 

The  United  States  had  for  many  years  the 
most  vital,  progressive  and  expanding  econ- 
omy in  the  world.  Our  economy  continues 
to  grow — -were  still  in  first  place — but  we 
are  growing  much  more  slowly  than  the 
Soviets. 

The  competition  is  definitely  getting 
stiffer.  We  need  Increased  effort  to  maintain 
our  position  and  this  greater  effort  must 
come  from  all  .segment.?  of  our  economy — In- 
cluding, of  course,  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try— if  we  are  to  place  first  in  the  all-impor- 
tant race  for  world  prestige  and  power, 
upon  which  hinges,  ultimately,  our  hope  for 
peace. 


ATTORNEY     GENERAL     KENNEDYS 
ATTACK  ON  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ute  Bulletin,  a  monthly  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  community  services  divi- 
.sion  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  at  Port 
Duchesne,  Utah,  contains  an  editorial  in 
its  May  26  edition  expressing  stron- 
ciitici.sm  of  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  remarkii  in  Life  magazine. 
The  Kennedy  remarks  appeared  under 
the  caption  'Buyinc:  It  Back  From  th,e 
Indians."  In  my  opinion,  this  editorial 
deserves  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
in  the  Recgf.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

A  recent  article  by  Mr  Robert  P  Kennedy. 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
entitled  "Buying  It  Back  From  the  Indians." 
in  the  Life  magazine,  evoked  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests from  many  Indian  groups  and  their 
friends  because  of  the  alleged  facetious  and 
smug  way  It  was  presented.  Tlie  protc-^t 
centered  around  the  prcsumptuuusness  "^ 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
poke  fun  at  the  plight  of  the  original  Amer- 
ican at  the  same  time  that  he  and  lilr. 
brother,  the  President,  were  out  telling  the 
world  that  they  were  champions  of  op 
pressed  minorities,  who  were  living  In 
squalor,  Ignorance,  economic  deprivation  ai.d 
want. 

Tlie  subject  matter  of  the  disputed 
article  dealt  with  Indian  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  of  these  claims 
deal  with  Uncle  Sams  failure  tu  live  up  to 
the  lern\s  of  treaties  and  agreements  made 
with  the  Indi;ins  back  In  the  last  century, 
usually  forced  upon  the  unwilling  Indians  !n 
order  to  take  away  his  lands  and  property. 
As  a  result  of  these  treaties  and  agreements, 
some  ratified  and  others  not.  the  Indians 
were  moved  to  reservations  and  If  they  were 
nut  willing  to  do  so.  they  were  quickly  dis- 
pu&fd  of  In  the  traditional  frontier  style  of 
tliat  day. 

Whatever  may  l>e  the  purp«.>&e  behind  Mr 
Kennedys  article,  it  only  added  to  the  con- 
fused Image  that  the  average  American  citi- 
zen has  of  his  fellow  citizen,  the  American 
Indian.  He  is  too  often  viewed  as  anach- 
ronistic comic  and  a  dull  wit,  relegated  to 
a  reservation  which  might  be  viewed  i\B  ;•. 
haven  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  soine- 
(ine  who  is  separate  and  apart  from  every 
huin<in  being,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  au  American  citizen  since  1924. 
and  has  plaved  a  slgnlflcant  role  In  the  prog- 
ress of  our  country.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
go  back  to  your  daily  papers  in  the  Stale 
of  Utah  a  few  days  back  to  find  exiunples 
of  liitelUgent  people  sfUI  floundering  around 
over  the  question  of  what  is  an  Indian  and 
what  isn't. 

One  champion  of  tlie  American  Indian  who 
arose  to  lambast  the  Attorney  General  over 
his  article  was  Hon.  E.  Y.  Birby.  Represent- 
ative from  S<nith  Dakota  In  a  sfieech  re- 
ported in  the  Congre.ssional  Record,  April 
4.  1962,  Mr.  Berry  said.  This  young  man. 
brother  of  the  President,  who  has  been  trav- 
eling all  over  the  world,  telling  peoples  of 
other  nations  what  they  must  do  and  how 
they  must  get  their  own  house  in  order,  tells 
the  world  in  this  article  how  surprised  he 
was  to  hnd  that  the  United  States  must  still 
pay  for  lands  and  property  taken  by  force 
from  the  Indians,  for  which  settlement  has 
never  been  made  by  the  Government."  Mr. 
BKRRy  said  that  it  was  quite  humorous  for 
y-ung  Bobby  to  find  that  there  have  been 
some  370  claims  filed  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  that  only  33  have 
been  settled,  while  10  others  are  on  appeal. 
with    some    200    in    various    stages    of    trial. 
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Pointing  out  that  the  reason  why  the  Indians 
i,re  still  waiting  after  100  years  or  so.  Mr 
Blrrv  st-itted  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  gone  to  every  extreme  in  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  Indians  are  wrong,  that  the 
white  man  owes  no  money  for  the  lands  and 
property  that  h(  has  taken  fr<jm  the  Indian, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  nm  under 
obligation  to  keep  its  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians 

Mr  Berry's  c  imtnents  reveal  the  ambiv- 
alence in  the  /Utorney  General's  position 
On  the  one  hand  the  Federal  Government  has 
certain  responsl  jillties  (ner  the  Indians  be- 
cause he  Is  a  ward  and  the  AtUjrney  General 
being  a  representative  oi  that  Government 
is  also  a  protect  )r  of  the  Indian  rights  'V'ft 
on  the  other  land,  the  Attorney  General 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  is  pro- 
tecting the  Federal  Government  from  claims 
submitted  by  its  wards  because  of  treaties 
and  agreements  made  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  wards  were  ort;anized  as 
nations  recognii.ed  by  the  United  States  as 
foreign  powers. 

In  thi.s  cnmpliiated  state  of  affairs.  Mr. 
Kennedy  b  artic  e  was  sure  to  get  him  Into 
dutch."  and  maybe  if  "young  Bobby"  as 
Mr.  Berry  calls  him.  wants  to  keep  out  of 
tremble,  he  might  write  about  some  other 
subject  In  the  fi  ture. 

We  would.  ho\vever,  Just  as  soon  forget  the 
whole  thing  anc  urge  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  .States  to  expedite  the  claims 
r;ises  and  bring  .hem  to  conclusiim  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  It  is  a  blight  upon  the 
Anieriian  ciilzei  to  have  these  cases  hanging 
hre  ye.ir  after  year.  We  would  recommend 
that  the  Feden.l  Government  appoint  ad- 
ditional staff,  both  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  to  tlie  Claims  Commission.  In 
addition  we  wo\ild  recommend  that  greater 
use  be  m;ide  of  compromise  Pretrial  con- 
ferences should  De  used  to  narrow  the  issues 
rather  than  resort  to  time-consuming  legal 
techniques  in  i  formal  trial  and  hearing 
One  of  the  frustrating  aspects  I'f  presenting 
Indians  claims  ;s  the  nottjrious  methods  of 
the  Federal  Government  iii  delaying,  asking 
for  extensions,  and  going  over  irrele\ant 
matters 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  GEORGE  D  CLYDE 
TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  CC'NSERVATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  25  Gov.  George  D  Clyde,  of  Utah, 
addressed  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Conservation.  Becau.se  his  remarks 
aie  so  timely  and  his  message  so  im- 
portant. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  Governor  Clyde  is  an 
outstanding  e>:pert  in  the  natural  re- 
sources field,  having  devoted  nearly  all 
of  his  adult  life  to  the  pursuit  of  en- 
lightened conservation.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  Republicans  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference  and  his  was  one 
of  the  few  voices  proclaiming  true  con- 
servation in  ^Vashincton's  natural-re- 
source wilderness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Staten:ent  by  George  D.  Clyde. 
Governor  of  Jtah.  at  the  Wkfte  House 
Conference  o:v  Conservation.  West  Audi- 
TORivM,  Depaftment  of  State.  Washing- 
ton.   DC  .    Ma  f    25,    1962 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  in- 
vited to  partlcifate  on  this  panel,  and  the 
privilege  of  speaking  for  an  area  of  these 
United  States  whose  problems  are  peculiar 
and  .sometimes  unique,  and  of  which  my  own 
State  of  Utah  is    ypical. 


Res<nirce  development,  which  we  are  dis- 
ciLssing  here  this  morning,  is  the  basis  of 
civilized  society  But  natural  resources 
exist  In  many  different  forms  and  require 
many  different  approaches  and  techniques 
for  development.  In  the  very  brief  time  at 
my  disposal.  I  shall  not  try  to  treat  this 
enormously  broad  subject  philosophically  or 
exhaustively,  but  restrict  myself  to  a  few 
specittc  examples  which  are  illustrative  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  area  of  the 
Nation  which  1  represent. 

Of  obvious  first  importance  is  the  agri- 
cultural resource,  for  without  food  and  liber 
man  could  not  exist.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world.  Conditions  of  soil,  climate,  drainage, 
etc  .  are  ideal  for  agricultural  development. 
a!j(j  development  of  this  resource  always  re- 
mains of  prime  importance  In  my  own 
State,  however,  and  vast  areas  of  many  other 
Western  States  have  conditions  comparable 
to  those  found  in  Utah,  the  signcultural  re- 
source and  its  exploitation  are  severely 
limited  Our  semiarid  to  and  climate  re- 
quire.s.  for  the  most  part.  Irrigation  for  the 
growing  of  crops.  Our  rugged  and  barren 
terrain--the  surface  of  Utah  is  95  percent 
mountains  and  deserts— severely  limits  the 
area  that  can  be  cultivated,  even  when  water 
IS  made  available.  To  anyone  living  in  this 
kind  of  country,  it  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  continued  growth  and  development 
rannot  be  supported  by  the  agricultural  re- 
.source  alone 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  other  resources 
•  .  which  we  can  turn.  Many  of  our  moun- 
tain slopes  are  abundantly  forested.  The 
1  ires  ted  slopes  and  high  plateaus  produce 
forage  that  can  be  harvested  by  grazing  ani- 
mals— and.  let  me  add,  can  be  harvested  In 
no  other  practical  way.  Our  most  rugged 
terrain  is  often  underlain  with  Important 
minerals  in  variety  and  abundance  Oil 
and  gas,  coal  and  Iron,  nonferrous  metals, 
the  h.ssionable  fuels  that  hold  such  great 
strategic  import.ance.  the  new  wonder  metals 
such  as  berrylllum,  the  many  nonmetallic 
nanerais  which  have  extensive  industrial 
uses-  these  form  an  important  part  of  the 
legacy  winch  nature  has  provided  in  lieu  of 
the  more  obvious  agricultural  wealth  which 
is  so  restricted  in  our  part  of  the  country 

In  addition  to  these  tangible,  material  re- 
sources, we  also  possess  intangible  resources 
of  immense  value.  Our  mountains,  forests, 
lakes  and  streams  offer  opportunities  for 
fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  boating,  swimming 
and  other  fomw  of  recreation  that  are  be- 
coming more  important  day  by  day  as  living 
condllions  across  the  Nation  become  more 
crowded  and  tlie  pressures  for  healthful  out- 
door recreation  correspondingly  increase. 
Our  fuMire  depends  on  the  wide  development 
of  all  of  these  resources,  both  tangible  and 
intangible 

Here  let  us  note  that  resource  develop- 
ment is.  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  in- 
terest and  concern  to  the  individual,  to  the 
local  community,  to  the  State,  the  region, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  individual,  or  group  of  individuals, 
who  through  hard  work  and  Intelligent  ap- 
plication of  modern  techniques  of  explora- 
tion discover  an  oilfield  or  valuable  mine. 
draw  direct  and  obvious  benefits  But  so 
does  the  local  community,  which  finds  sup- 
port to  a  new  basic  industry.  The  State 
and  the  regional  economy  profit  proportion- 
ately, and  the  entire  Nation  is  strengthened. 
Resource  development  is  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture between  private  enterprise  and  Govern- 
ment of  every  level,  and  a  successful  balance 
must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  achieve 
optimum  results. 

We  live  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise, 
and  private  initiative  must  be  given  maxi- 
mum latitude  and  resjxinslbility  for  re- 
source development.  To  contend  otherwise 
would  be  to  renounce  our  historic  and  cher- 
ished way  of  life  In  favor  of  some  measure 
of  collectivism.     Yet.  under  the  broadest  in- 


terpretation of  free  enterprise,  we  have 
found  that  a  measure  of  wise  regulation  and 
control  by  Government  may  be  absolutely 
essential. 

Tlie  early  lumber  barons  who  wasteful'.y 
despoiled  vast  stretches  of  timber  country 
for  quick  profit  had  to  be  forcibly  checked 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
would  liave  been  laid  forever  waste.  In  our 
western  mountain  country,  early  practices  of 
overgrazing  sometimes  denuded  watersheds, 
which  late,-  resulted  in  damaging  floods  and 
the  loss  of  invaluable  water. 

From  SU'  h  practices  as  the.se,  and  the  need 
to  regulate  them,  came  the  conser\ation 
movement  which  developed  under  the  Kite 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  able 
band  of  aids  led  by  Glfford  Plnchot,  In 
this  day  when  attention  Is  so  keenly  focused 
on  conser\ation,  and  when  the  term  ■'con- 
servation" itself  Is  so  frequently  misused 
and  misapplied,  it  is  desirable  that  we  studv 
the  beginnings  and  the  development  of  the 
true  conservation  movement  and  the  sound 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  Con- 
servation :s  not,  and  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  setting  aside  from  use  of  our  resources, 
but  rather  wise  provision  for  use  by  our  citi- 
zens The  classic  definition  of  conservation, 
which  no  one  has  improved  upon,  wivs  given 
more  than  a  half  century  ago  by  W,  J  Mc- 
Gee,  an  a^^soclate  of  Plnchot  and  the  first 
Roosevelt,  who  said  it  is  "the  use  of  the 
natural  resources  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  possible 
time  ■  Plnchot.  McGee,  and  Roosevelt  did 
not  attempt  to  eliminate  the  cutting  of  the 
forests,  but  to  regulate  It.  It  is  Instructive 
to  note  that,  to  go  back  to  the  two  examples 
Just  cited,  forests  do  better  under  controlled 
cutting  than  in  a  completely  wild  state,  and 
watersheds  are  improved  by  the  proper 
amount  of  grazing.  All  renewable  resources 
can  be  made  better  and  more  productnc 
through  planned  and  controlled  use 

Some  people  contend  that  nonrenewable 
resources  are  in  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory and  must  be  handled  differently  They 
argue  that  underground  minerals  are  limited 
and  can  best  be  preserved  for  future  r;eed 
and  use  by  halting  present  development  en- 
tirely Th^s  is  not  true.  Mineral  develop- 
ment is  a  continuing  process,  which  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  and  expensive  as  time 
goes  by  and  the  obvious,  near-surface  min- 
eral deposi-.s  are  used  Under  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  profits  from  present 
operations  must  pay  for  the  exploration,  pro- 
graming and  development  that  make  pos- 
sible future  production.  If  we  halt  today's 
exploration,  tomorrow's  critical  need  will  find 
us  unable  to  produce.  By  way  of  Illustra- 
tion note  that  "known  reserves"  of  most  Im- 
portant minerals  are  steadily  Increasing,  in 
spite  of  steadily  rising  consumption — we 
have  consumed  far  more  than  the  "total 
known  reserves  "  of  a  few  years  ago.  yet  our 
present  reserves  are  greater  than  those  we 
have  consumed,  thanks  to  a  steady  program 
of  exploration  and  development. 

The  principle  of  true  conservation  is 
closely  tied  to  that  of  multiple-use  of  our 
lands.  If  we  are  to  obtain  the  "greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest 
time"  from  our  resources,  we  cannot  divide 
up  our  land  and  assign  it  to  exclusive  single 
uses.  Usufilly  land  can  be  put  to  a  number 
of  different  but  non-confllctlng  uses  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  in  very  limited  areas, 
specific  slnEile  uses  may  have  to  take  prece- 
dence. In  the  immediate  area  of  a  mine 
shaft,  for  example,  or  a  sawmill,  other  u-ses 
cannot  rea.sonably  be  permitted.  But  the 
area  held  to  single -purpose  use  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  very  minimum  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  primary  purpose  if  we  are  to 
derive  maximum  benefit  from  our  land  and 
resources. 

In  the  broader  applications,  this  principle 
holds  true  In  setting  aside  an  area  of 
unique  scenic  or  scientific  Interest  as  a  na- 
tional  park,   we  may   ban   otherwise   normal 
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iises;  but  we  must  restrict  the  parte  reser- 
vation to  the  minimum  land  actually  neces- 
sary to  achieve  our  basic  purpose,  or  else 
we  may  unreasonably  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  other  Important  resources.  In  the 
current  discussions  of  a  proposed  new  na- 
tional park  In  Utah,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  maintenance  of  strict  park  stand- 
ards for  actual  park  land— while  others  have 
proposed  opening  the  park  Itself  to  other 
uses— but  I  have  also  urged  as  strongly  as  I 
know  how  that  the  park  boundaries  be 
reasonably  limited  so  as  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  other  very  important  resources 
in  the  area. 

The   role   of   government   in   resource   de- 
velopment is  not  only  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol, but  also  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
free    enterprise    in   its   task.     A   classic   ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  cooperation  of  which 
I    am   speaking   is   afforded   in   the   field   of 
water  development.     Expansion  and  growth 
in   the  semi-arid   and   arid  West   would  by 
now  have  virtually  ground  to  a  halt  with- 
out  it,  for   easily  reached   and  cheaply   de- 
veloped   supplies    of    water    would    be    ex- 
hausted.     Under    the    Federal    reclamation 
program  begun  in  1902,  assistance  has  been 
provided  to  develop  projects  too  vast  and  too 
complicated  for  private  enterprise  to  handle 
unaided.     Multipurpose    projects  have   been 
constructed,    and    the    proceeds    of    hydro- 
electric power  used  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
water  development,  and  water  users  have  re- 
paid   the  Government   from   the   profits   of 
operations  made  possible  by  the  water  pro- 
vided.   More  recently,  under  the  Small  Proj- 
ect* Act.  similar  assistance — later  repaid  vir- 
tually  in   full — haa  been  provided   for    less 
vast  projects,  but  which  are  still  too  expen- 
sive for  Individuals  or  groups  to  undertake 
alone.    In  Utah,  the  SUte's  water  and  power 
board   is  providing  similar  assistance  on   a 
still    smaller    scale,    developing    small    local 
projects  of  Immense  importance  to  various 
communities  around  the  State,  but  which 
the  local   people   alone   and    unaided   could 
never  have  constructed.    And  I  should  like  to 
add  that  we  have  not  yet  had  the  sponsors 
of  a  single  project  default  on   their  repay- 
ment obligation. 

I  have  briefly  mentioned  government's  role 
in  resource  development  on  both  the  Federal 
and  the  State  level.  I  believe  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Federal  and  State  ac- 
tivities be  coordinated,  so  as  to  supplement 
and  complement  each  other  effectively  and 
also  to  avoid  unnecessary  overlapping,  du- 
plication, or  other  wasteful  practice. 

In  Western  States  such  as  Utah,  where 
most  of  the  land  is  under  Federal  control 
and  management,  this  is  particularly  neces- 
sary. Almost  three-fourths  of  the  area  of 
my  State  is  in  one  form  or  another  of  Fed- 
eral ownership — managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Forest  Service,  in 
military  or  Indian  reservations,  or  set  aside 
as  national  parks  or  monuments.  We  have 
to  oi>erate  on  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
State  as  a  tax  base.  Other  western  States 
are  in  comparable  positions,  the  exact  per- 
centage of  land  In  Federal  ownership  varying 
from  State  to  State.  I  trust  that  people  of 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  will  keep  this  In 
mind,  for  It  explains  why  we  must  be  wary 
about  letting  further  substantial  tracts  of 
land,  particularly  land  rich  In  mineral  and 
other  resources,  pass  out  of  State  control. 

I  have  severely  limited  my  discussion  be- 
cause of  the  time  problem  we  face  this  morn- 
ing. I  trxwt  some  of  the  ideas  I  have  ad- 
vanced may  be  further  developed  in  the 
discussion  period.  Let  me  conclude  my 
opening  remarks  by  summing  up  my  posi- 
tion on  the  role  of  private  enterprise  and 
Government  In  resource   development: 

1.  We  should  develop  all  of  our  resources, 
the  tangible  and  the  Intangible. 


2.  So  far  as  possible,  we  should  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  multiple-use  in  resource  de- 
velopment; when  exclusive  single  use  is 
practiced,  the  area  of  its  application  should 
be  limited  as  much  as  possible 

3.  Resource  development  is  first  the  re- 
sponsibility of  private  enterprise.  Oovern- 
ment  assistance  and  or  control  .should  be 
provided  only  when  private  enterprise  cm- 
not  do  the  Job  effectively  alone. 

4  When  Government  assistance  and  or 
control  is  required,  it  should  be  provided 
with  as  close  cooperation  as  possible  with 
private  enterprise,  and  with  full  coordina- 
tion between  government  at  various  levels. 
State  laws  and  established  practices  should 
be  fully  and  carefully  con.sidered.  to  avoid 
the  disrupting  of  Ux-al  ecntioinies  in  any  part 
of  the  Nation. 

5.  Finally,  our  entire  effort  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  goal  of  providing  "the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  for  tlie  longest 
possible  lime   " 


REVEPISAL  OP  POSITION  OF  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  LEAGUE  ON  PRO- 
POSAL TO  WITHHOLD  TAXES  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  was  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  an 
article  entitled  'Lobby  Drops  Battle  on 
Dividend  Tax.  Fearing  J.F.K.  Slap." 

I  quote  a  portion  of  the  article. 

The  powerful  savings  and  loan  lobby  ha.'; 
called  off  its  fight  against  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  to  withhold  taxes  on  Inter- 
est and  dividend  income. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  dropped 
its  fight  because  of  fears  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  wotild  ret.-\liatc  by  slapping  it 
with  heavy  new  taxes 

The  tax  revision  measure  carries  a  com- 
promise formula  for  taxing  savings  and  loan 
associations  at  the  rate  of  about  »200  million 
a  year,  rather  than  the  current  $9  million. 

Mr.  Kennedy  originally  sought  taxes  of 
$500  million  a  year  and  the  savings  and  loan 
officials  feared  he  would  revert  to  this  figure 
or  even  propose  a  special  tax  bite  on  their 
associations  if  they  continued  their  fight 
against  the  withholding  feature. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  the  inference 
either  of  being  an  attempt  to  blackmail 
a  group  into  supE>ort  of  an  administra- 
tion proposal  or  of  being  a  situation  In- 
volving a  $300  million  deal.  I  refer  to 
the  inference  in  the  article  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  withdraw  its  request 
for  a  $500  million  tax  on  the  association 
and  accept  the  House  propo.sal  whlcli 
provides  $200  million  additional  taxes  in 
return  for  its  withdrawing  its  opposition 
to  the  withholding  tax. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room  either 
for  threats  or  for  deals  in  regard  to  the 
enactment  of  our  tax  laws.  I  shall  ask 
that  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.suiy 
and  the  Saving  and  Loan  Association 
present  to  our  committee  statements  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  a  deal  in  re- 
turn for  support  of  the  administration's 
proposal,  or  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
any  threatened  blackmail  or  letaliation 
on  the  organization  if  they  continue 
their  opposition.  Proposed  changes  in 
our  tax  laws  should  be  supported  or  op- 
posed based  upon  their  merits  and  not 
through  fear  of  retaliation  or  as  the 
result  of  deals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lobby  Drops  Battle  on  Dividend  T.\x,  Fe.\r- 
lucZFK  Sl.\p 

Ihe  powerful  savings  and  loar.  lobby  ln.s 
.Mlled  off  Its  light  against  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  to  withhold  luxes  on  inU'resi 
and  dividend  income. 

Tlie  move  i.s  expected  to  unpr.ve  prospects 
tliat  Mr.  Kennedy  s  tax  revision  bill,  already 
liassed  by  the  House,  will  win  approval  from 
the  .'-^nate  Finance  Committee  which  h.i.'- 
been  considering  it  for  two  month.s. 

The  United  States  Savings  Hnd  lA...n 
League,  which  claims  to  represent  6.000 
member  associations,  has  notmed  Trt-asurv 
Secretary  C.  Doui^las  Dillon  and  some  Sena- 
tirs  that  it  now  supports  the  measure  with 
the  withholding  feature 

Before  dropping  its  fl^ht.  the  league 
sparked  a  letter-writing  cami)aigii  which 
brought  hurdreds  of  thousands  of  letters 
to  Senators  voinug  oppo.'>ilion  to  Kennedy^ 
plan  to  withhold  20  cents  from  every  %\  in 
interest  and  dividends 

At  a  May  S*  news  conference.  Mr  Kennedy 
, .reused  tlie  .savings  and  loan  industry  of 
misinforming  many  millions  of  i>eople'  by 
giving  them  the  impression  he  was  proposing 
a  new  tax  rather  than  merely  trying  to 
collect  taxes  which  are  now  Ignored  by  some 

The  .savings  and  loan  indu.stry  drupp<'d 
its  fight  because  of  fears  that  the  Kennedy 
.idmmistration  would  retaliate  by  slapping 
It  with  heavy  new  titxes. 

The  tax  revision  mea.^ure  c.»rries  a  com- 
promise formula  for  taxing  savings  and  loan 
a.ssociatlons  at  the  rate  of  about  $'iOO  mil- 
lion a  year  rather  than  the  current  »9  mil- 
lion 

Mr  Kennedy  originally  sought  Uses  of 
$500  nullion  a  year  and  the  savings  and  loan 
officials  feared  he  would  revert  to  this  figure 
or  even  projx>8e  a  special  tax  bite  on  their 
associations  If  they  continued  their  light 
against    the  withholding  feature. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA  HONORS 
WAYNE  ASPINALL 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
May  28  he  could  be  referred  to  as  Watwe 
AspiNALL,  as  Representative  Aspinall,  or 
a.s  Chairman  Aspinall.  Now  another  ti- 
tle, and  one  which  he  richly  deserves, 
has  been  added.  Now,  in  addition  to 
everything  else,  he  is  Dr.  Wayns  N. 
Aspinall.  For  on  that  day  the  distin- 
guished Color adoan  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  as  doctor  of  laws  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  at  College,  Alaska.  The  degree 
was  awarded  him  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  services  as  a  public  oERcial 
lor  his  district,  for  his  State,  and  for 
his  Nation.  Perhaps  most  especially 
Alaskans,  acting  through  the  University 
of  Alaska,  were  thus  able  to  give  appro- 
priate recognition  to  a  man  who  as  much 
as  anyone  else  was  responsible  for  Alas- 
ka s  attaining  statehood  and  who  in 
many  other  legislative  and  allied  en- 
deavois  has  made  mighty  and  magnifi- 
cent contributions  to  development  of  this 
vast  northwestern  land.  It  is  sometimes 
.said.  Mr.  President,  that  the  modest  man. 
the  self-effacing  man.  the  man  who  fails 
to  blow  his  own  bugle  and  to  trumpet 
lus  own  virtues  and  accomplishments,  is 
Ignored  and  forgotten  and  his  services  go 
unappreciated.  This  is  a  splendid  and 
striking  example  to  the  contrary.     For 
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Wayne  Aspinall  Is  modest;  he  is  self- 
effacing;  h(  Ls  not  in  the  habit  of  pub- 
licly proclaiming  in  his  own  behalf.  Yet 
Ala.skans  knew — because  they  are  obser- 
vant— that  Wayne  Aspinall  was  a  pow- 
erful, influential,  and  effective  legislator 
who  was  always  working  on  their  side 
in  their  rightful  aspirations.  So  when 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Ala.ska,  acting  through  its  president, 
Elmer  E.  Rii,smuson,  and  the  University's 
p!e.sident.  William  R.  Wood,  conferred 
the  dcL;rco  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  Wayne 
AspiN.^LL  la.st  month  it  was  to  let  others 
know  what  Ala-skans  already  knew  so 
well:  namely,  that  in  the  person  of 
Wayne  Aspinall.  Colorado  had  sent  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  a  great  public 
servant. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  note, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it 
has  been  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  over 
the  years  to  count  Way.ne  Aspinall  as 
my  fnend.  As  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Alaska,  I  was  serv- 
ing on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  when  Representative  Aspi- 
nall wa.s  first  elected  to  Congress.  As 
were  all  other  Members.  I  was  impressed 
at  once  with  his  fine  personality,  his 
studious  nature,  his  grasp  of  even  the 
most  intricate  legislation,  and  his  atten- 
tiveness  to  duty.  The  years  have  gone 
by  and  during  those  years  he  has  become 
chairman  of  this  great  committee  which 
is  .so  meaningful  in  terms  of  development 
to  the  West  and  tho.sc  offshore  areas 
which  are  still  under  congressional  juris- 
diction. And  I  was  made  all  the  happier 
because  Mrs.  Aspinall.  that  wonderful 
lady  from  the  high  country  of  Colorado 
who  has  been  such  a  helpmate  to  her 
husband,  was  able  to  go  with  liim  to  the 
49th  State  and  to  be  at  his  side  when  he 
became  Dr.  Aspinall. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
commencement  exercises.  Dr.  Aspinall 
di'livered  an  address  to  the  graduating 
cla.<«  and  others  which  for  many  reasons 
is  worthy  of  reading  by  a  wider  audience. 
So  I  take  very  especial  and  personal 
pleasure  in  presenting  it  here.  It  is 
meaningful,  indeed,  that  Representative 
Aspinall,  delivered  his  commencement 
address  at  one  of  the  newer  land -grant 
colleges  during  the  centennial  year  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  President 
Lincoln.  In  his  address.  Repre.sentative 
Aspinall  dwelt  in  detail  upon  the  his- 
toric beginnings  of  our  land-grant  in- 
stitutions. Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this 
address  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addrfss  of  tuf  Honorable  Wayni  N.  Aspi- 
NM  I  AT  THE  University  of  Alaska,  May  28. 
1962 

President  Wood,  members  of  the  board  of 
regents  and  of  the  faculty,  honored  gradu- 
ates, and  members  of  the  student  body,  and 
friends  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  to  be  able 
to  return  at  this  time  to  this  great  north- 
ernmost State  of  our  Union  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life.  Not 
so  much  becau.'e  of  the  honor  which  you 
show  to  me.  which  I  assure  you  In  all  humil- 
ity that  I  do  sincerely  appreciate  and  for 
which  recognition  Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I  thank 
you.  but  rather  bernu.=^e  of  the  fact  that  I  re- 


turn aft«r  an  Interval  of  11  years  to  find  the 
people  of  this  new  member  of  our  sisterhood 
of  States  enjoying  their  new  status  of  self- 
government  and  meeting  effectively  new 
trials  and  problems — rather,  may  I  say,  the 
new  challenges  which  confront  them  ' 

At  n<j  time  In  the  history  of  mankind  has 
accomplishment  of  a  feat  performed,  the  en- 
joyment of  a  victory  won.  meant  more  than  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  struggle  which  eter- 
nally confronts  and  belabors  the  progress  of 
civilization  A  short  period  only  is  our  lot 
for  a  rest  from  our  labors.  Likewise,  onlv  an 
hour  IS  permuted  us  to  rejoice  fur  the  rnile- 
stone  reached.  This  is  the  lesson  of  history: 
those  who  have  rested  or  have  rejoiced  in  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  for  too  long  a  perirjd 
have  seen  civilization  and  progress  pai^s  them 
by  and  they  are  left  as  wayfarers  along  the 
road.  Defeat  in  their  original  cause  would 
have  dealt  them  no  worse  a  blow  In  fact, 
original  defeat  would  have  been  kinder  be- 
cause hopes  would  not  have  been  rasied  nor 
ambitions  kindled  into  fltones  of  high  re- 
solve. 

So.  as  I  return  for  a  few  hours  to  this 
physical  battlefield  on  which  so  many  of  you 
waged  such  a  glorious  and  efTective  struggle, 
please  understand  that  your  friends  and 
companions  In  arm.s  from  the  other  members 
of  our  sisterhood  of  States  realize  fully  the 
many,  the  varied,  the  new,  and  the  com- 
plex problems  that  now  confront  you  in  your 
new  and  full  relations  with  us:' as  well  as 
those  responsibilities  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  peculiarly  yours  and  yours 
alone.  Keep  in  mind,  if  you  wiU.  that  we 
wish  U)  continue  otir  help  whenever  and 
wherever  It  is  In  order  and  desired  by  you 

It  was  clearly  understood  and  recognized 
during  the  legi.=:latlve  struggle  for  statehood 
status  for  the  people  of  this  area  that  the 
achievemenU  of  such  status  would  not  be  a 
panacea  for  all  of  the  diflBculties  which  con- 
fronted the  people  of  the  territory.  This  un- 
derstanding was  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  clear-headed  and  intelligent  worker 
and  leader  enrolled  in  the  cause  of  statehood. 
Tlie  recorded  history  of  each  one  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States,  together  with  the 
record  of  each  and  every  single  State  since 
1790.  has  laid  out  In  detail  the  pitfalls  and 
obstacles  that  went  with  full  mem.bershlp 
In  the  Union.  Many  of  .^uch  pitfalls  still 
remain  as  entrapment*.  Many  of  such  ob- 
stacles still  block  the  highway  to  public 
understanding  and  efficient  government 
management.  The  perfect  state — the  per- 
fect government— is  still  beyond  the  reach 
of  man. 

And  so  It  is.  and  so  It  shall  be.  with  our 
49th  member,  the  incomparable — and  may 
I  u.'-e  the  term,  thinking  of  deeree  only— 
the     "unconquerable'"    State    of    Alaska. 

Those  who  would  rest  after  partial  suc- 
cess, those  who  would  reap  without  con- 
tinual preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  sow- 
ing and  the  planting  therein:  those  who 
would  receive  only;  those  who  know  not 
that  the  Joy  is.  after  all.  In  the  stru^trle 
rather  than  in  the  victcry;  those  of  limited 
horizon.<:  .-nd  less  understandlnp — all  of 
such  are.  of  course,  not  satisfied  with  state- 
hood as  we  find  It  in  Alaska,  or.  for  that 
matter,  as  we  find  it  anywhere.  Nor,  in  my 
opinion,  would  they  be  satisfied  for  long 
even  if  their  own  temporary  desires  were 
sati.':fied. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  understand 
life  and  accept  it  as  it  is:  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  in  order  to  delight  in  the 
succession  of  harvests:  those  whose  greatest 
Joy  comes  from  the  giving  of  their  talents: 
those  brave  of  heart  who  increase  their 
strength  by  using  strength;  those  whose 
vision  Is  ever  fastened  on  the  beauty  of  the 
rainbow:  those  whose  understanding  accepts 
the  limitlessness  of  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishment are  pleased  and  proud  with  state- 
hood.    Their  fondest  hopes  and  ambitions 


are  to  make  the  new  State  more  responsive 
to  the  need  and  will  of  its  citizens. 

Many  of  your  pains  may  result  from  the 
recent  labors.  But  I  would  rather  think 
that  they  abide  because  of  life  Itself;  and 
that,  a*  long  as  there  is  life  in  your  body 
prilitic.  there  also  must  be  travail  and  trials 
I  coriL'ratulate  you  on  your  victory.  I 
commend  you  on  the  effective  manner  in 
which  you  have  accepted  anc  discharped 
yotir  responsibilities.  I  am  proud  of  you. 
as  are  e.;1  of  your  understanding  fellow  citi- 
zens, Ir  the  humility  with  which  you  have 
received  and  accepted  your  newiy  acquired 
citizenship. 

May  I  add  this  personal  word;  although 
my  part  was  Insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  C'f  your  own  self-sacrificing  patriots 
(and  I  leave  each  and  every  one  unnamed 
at  this  time  because  time  and  facility  does 
not  permit  the  naming  of  alii,  yet  I  want 
you  to  know  that  1  am  exceedingly  grateful 
that  I  was  at  least  privileged  to  help  a  little. 
You  have  my  pledge  that  I  shall  continue  to 
labor  in  your  vineyard  for  the  preservation 
of  self-government  that  is  so  precious  to 
freemen  everywhere. 

In  the  time  remaining.  I  shall  talk  briefly 
about  the  outstanding  Federal  education 
program  which  has  engendered  and  sup- 
ported such  successful  and  effective  universi- 
ties as  the  University  of  Alaska. 

While  I  am  sure  it  Is  really  not  necessary 
for  me  to  define  it.  let  me.  In  the  beginning 
state  that  the  term  "land  grant  colleges' 
denotes  a  group  of  68  educational  Institu- 
tions which  were  founded  and  developed 
under  a  broad  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram, the  centennial  of  which  is  being  cee- 
brated  this  year  I  am  doubly  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  mark  this  celebra- 
tioii  anniversary  in  the  pioneer  State  of 
Alaska  where  the  United  States  stil!  has  a 
sizable  remaining  physical  land  area  for 
development. 

The  aspirations  of  our  forefathers  knew 
no  bounds.  They  Insisted  on  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  education  of  all  residents  at  pri- 
mary secondary,  and.  finally,  higher  levels 
regardless  of  the  social  and  economic  back- 
ground of  such  residents.  The  inability  of 
the  averrige  resident  to  obtain  an  education 
beyond  high  school  for  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters led  Inevitably  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  field  of  what. 
for  a  better  term  has  been  designated  as 
"higher  education." 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  entrance  to  col- 
lege and  paying  for  an  education  was  just 
part  of  the  problem.  Apparently  another 
facet  of  equal  importance  was  the  emphas.s 
that  the  universities  of  our  early  hlstorv 
placed  on  the  theoretical  rather  than  the 
practical.  The  people  of  the  United  StUes 
wanted  to  improve  procedures  in  their  daily 
pursuit  and  demanded  opportunities  for 
higher  education  in  practical  everyday  mat- 
ters such  as  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  Lee  me.  at  this  point,  m.ake  this  ob- 
servation: The  first  college  in  the  new  world 
was  founded  with  public  aid.  The  General 
Covirt  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  In 
1636 — only  16  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth — authorized  what  now  looks 
like  a  very  meager  grant  of  400  pounds  for 
the  foundation  of  a  college.  Thus  was  Har- 
vard College  established  even  though  later  It 
was  ti)  receive  Its  permanent  endowments 
from  private  sources. 

Many  crilleges  in  our  country's  f-\T\\  years 
received  aid  of  various  kinds  from  State  gov- 
ernments. The  major  efforts,  however,  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  private  actions,  some  by  religious 
group.-:.  My  own  State  of  Colorado  offers  a 
good  example,  demonstrating  the  deep-seated 
desire  of  our  forefathers  to  provide  higher 
education.  The  first  Colorado  legislative  as- 
sembly in  1861  authorized  the  Incorporation 
of  a  university  located  at  Boulder.     However, 
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It  was  the  middle  1870's  before  the  university 
was  actually  under  construction.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  also  authorized  an  agri- 
cultural college  under  the  Land  Grant  Act 
and  it  was  opened  to  students  in  1879.  This 
school,  located  at  Port  Collins,  is  today  the 
Colorado  State  University, 

Basically,  100  years  ago  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, despite  some  public  assistance, 
were  private  institutions,  privately  endowed 
and  supported,  reliant  in  part  on  tuition 
payments  to  meet  their  basic  expenses. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  endowments  and 
other  private  funds  were  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  and  needs  of  a  growing 
population  intent  on  obtaining  for  each 
person  an  education  to  the  maximum  of  his 
or  her  ability.  The  parallel  inability  of  the 
States,  themselves  struggling  to  exist  as  po- 
litical entities,  made  it  inevitable  that  once 
again  thought  be  given  to  the  entry  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field.  Paren- 
thetically. I  remind  you  at  this  time  that 
we  always  seem  to  have  recognized  the  edu- 
cated man  as  a  national  asset  and  that  our 
first  President,  in  effect,  so  stated  in  his 
initial  message  to  Congress  wherein  he  also 
suggested  consideration  of  a  national  uni- 
versity. 

The  first  recorded  public  advocacy  of  a 
system  of  colleges  founded  on  support  fur- 
nished by  public  land,  however,  is  contained 
in  a  speech  made  by  Prof  Jonathan  Turner 
before  the  Illinois  Teacher's  Institute  on 
May  13.  1850.  His  was  a  broad  plan  for  a 
State  university  for  'the  industrial  classes." 
Six  years  later.  Congressman  Justin  Smith 
Morrill  of  Vermont  introduced  a  resolution 
supporting  a  land  grant  college  system 
This  was  followed  by  his  land  grant  bill  on 
December  14.  1857 

Without  going  int.)  the  details  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act,  I  would  like 
to  review  some  of  the  very  pertinent  .steps 
which  afford  the  less<Kis  that  only  history 
can  give  us.  We  know  today  that  the  land 
grant  college  program  is  one  of  the  ex- 
portable ideas  for  which  the  United  States 
is  known  throughout  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  developing  countries  of  to- 
day. Yet  it  took  b'- 2  years  from  the  time 
that  the  first  measure  was  introduced  in 
Congress  before  it  became  law.  Many  of 
the  individual  actions  on  the  bill  were  de- 
cided by  narrow  votes,  some  a  one- vote  rnli- 
call  margin. 

The  first  time  the  bill  was  passed,  in 
February  1859.  It  was  vetoed  by  President 
Buchanan  who  made  the  first  point  that 
it  would  create  a  competitive  situation  that 
would  curtail  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  public  lands  And, 
to  emphasize  his  point,  he  estimated  that 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  the  United  States 
might  lose  the  sum  of  $5  million,  an  amount 
that  today  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
satisfactory  variable  in  any  estimate  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  a  given  area  of  oper- 
ation. 

The  second  point  of  the  veto  message 
stressed  the  Federal-State  relationship  and, 
in  words  that  might  be  used  today  by  op- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  to  education,  pro- 
claimed: 

"Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the 
State  governments  shall  look  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  maintaining  their  systems  of  edu- 
cation and  internal  policy,  the  character  of 
both  Governments  will  be  greatly  deteri- 
orated." 

The  veto  message  then  warned  that  the 
legislation  would  injixre  the  newer  States 
by  putting  vast  amounts  of  their  lands  into 
the  hands  of  outside  speculators,  be  of 
doubtful  assistance  in  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  (par- 
ticularly since  the  Government  would  have 
no  power  to  police  the  grants)  and  that  it 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
subsidize  schools  to  compete  unfairly  with 


the  struggling  colleges  and  universities  that 
had  been  established  by  private  means. 

Finally,  President  Buchanan  said,  the  bill 
violated  the  Constitution  because  ( 1 )  Con- 
gp-ess  did  not  have  the  power  to  appropriate 
money  for  education,  and  (2)  the  righi  of 
Congress  to  "dispose"  of  the  public  domain 
did  not  embrace  the  right  to  give  away  the 
public  lands. 

So  we  see  that  100  years  ago  there  were 
those  who  would  not  open  up  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge.  Just  as  s>)nip  in  1962  refuse 
to  p>ermit  those  frontiers,  now  open,  to  be 
broadened  in  order  finally  to  a.ssure  educa- 
tion to  the  maximum  of  each  person's 
ability. 

Three  years  after  the  veto,  in  1862  when 
the  Union  was  facing  an  uncertain  future 
in  a  War  Between  the  States,  the  Congress 
voted  its  confidence  m  the  ultimate  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation  and,  despit*  the  Civil 
War.  took  the  courageous  action  of  passing 
the  land  grant  bill,  which  President  Lin- 
coln signed  into  law  Once  again  in  a  time 
of  struggle  and  trial,  a  constructive  and 
forward  step  was  taken 

The  act  of  July  2,  1862  made  available  to 
participating  States  donations  of  public 
lands,  apportioned  to  each  State  on  the  basis 
of  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  with  the  object i\e  that 
these  lands  would  provide  a  financial  foun- 
dation in  each  State  for  the  'endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be. 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  ;u-e  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechan- 
ical arts  in  such  manner  its  the  legislatures 
of  the  Slates  may  respectively  prescribe  in 
order  to  promote  the  liber. il  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several    pursuits    and    professions   in   life." 

Let  me  point  out  another  way  In  which 
times  have  not  changed  too  much:  or  in 
which  history  repeats  itself  The  pa.ssage 
of  this  act  in  1862  was  made  more  certain 
by  providing,  as  stated  in  the  quoted  objec- 
tives, for  the  teaching  of  mlht.ary  tactics 
Today,  too.  we  find  that  a  defense  posture 
for  a  measure  gains  some  \otes-  and  quite 
often  in  the  name  of  education 

In  1863  three  States -Iowa.  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont — accepted  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  even  though  two  of  these 
States — Vermont  and  Iowa — had  opened 
State  institutions  to  students  prior  to  that 
time  Every  State  has  come  into  the  program 
as  did  three  territories,  of  which  two  are  now 
States  and  the  third  a  Commonwealth 
There  are  today  a  total  of  68  land-grant 
colleges  made  up  of  20  separate  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  32  State 
or  territorial  universities  that  were  either 
established  or  further  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Land  Grant  Act,  and  16 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  origi- 
nally set  up  for  Negroes  throughout  tho 
South,  One  additional  Negro  college  \\Af< 
not  retained  its  status  as  a  land-grant 
institution. 

Along  with  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska 
prepared  for  its  participation  in  the  fabric 
of  US,  life  by  establishing  a  land-grant 
college.  The  University  of  Alaska,  whirh 
was  started  in  1915  and  opened  in  1922 
accepted  the  term  of  the  M'lrril!  Act  as  a 
full  participant  in  the  land-grant  system 
m  1929  and  stands  today  as  an  imixtrtant 
milestone  in  the  struggle  on  the  road  from 
an  outpost  territory  to  full  statehood  In 
the  40  years  of  its  operation,  the  university. 
as  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  territory,  trained  those  who  led  the  cross- 
ing of  the  frontier  into  a  full  partnership 
with  the  other  States  of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
played  an  equally  important  role  in  each  of 
the  other  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.     Even 


though  the  initial  emphasis,  in  the  original 
act.  was  on  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts 
studies,  the  fact  is  that  the  Land  Grant  Act 
by  Its  very  terms  encouraged  a  much  broid- 
er    more  liberal  education  for  all 

No  review  of  the  College  Land  Grant  Ad 
would  be  complete,  in  my  opinion,  without 
a  word  concerning  the  charge  of  giveaway" 
President  Buchanan's  veto  message,  in  1859. 
had  a  comment  concerning  the  right — or 
rather  the  alleged  lack  of  right  ol  Cungres-s 
to  "give  away"  public  lands. 

But,  this  was  no  giveaway  I  have  had  oc- 
casion recently  m  connection  with  the  Home- 
stead Act  Centennial  observance — and  wi!l 
take  every  opportunity  given  me  to  empha- 
size that  the  pattern  of  land  laws  requiring 
development  in  return  for  land.  Involved  no 
giveaway  This  Is  how  our  Nation  grew  and 
prospered 

The  inducement  oi  the  art  I  have  been 
discussing  was  to  oRer  lands  in  return  loi 
the  est.abllshment  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  designed  to  bring  broad  prartical 
and  liberal  nrts  education  to  all  American.'- 
To  achieve  the  resource  of  an  educat,ed  pop- 
ulace, we  utilized  the  resource  we  had  land 
That  the  act  succeeded  is  readily  evident 
from  some  rather  staggering  statistics  Only 
18  percent  of  all  college  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Nonetheless,  we  find  that  these 
institutions  award  approximately  40  percen 
of  all  the  di>otoral  degrees  in  the  United 
States  In  addition  a  majority  i-f  the  li'. - 
Ing  American  Nobel  Prize  winners  hold  de- 
grees from  tiie.se  Institutions,  We  have  de- 
gree holders  from  land-grant  colleges  m 
pot<itions  of  responsibility  in  industry  ju> 
well  as  government  And.  allliough  there 
has  been  an  effort  to  fi>cus  attention  in  u 
different  direction,  you  should  know  tliat 
half  of  President  Kennedys  Cabinet  have 
one  or  more  degrees  from  State  universities 
three  of  which  are  land-grant  colleges  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  llif 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  the  CIA,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  US.  Information  Agency  have  ail 
earned  degrees  at  land-grant  schools 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  al.so  con- 
tributed significantly  to  our  military 
.strength  The  t,eachlng  of  military  tactics 
as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  1862  act  led 
to  the  establishment  of  an  activity  we  all 
take  for  granted  t.<xlay;  namely,  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps,  familiarly  known  a.'- 
ROTC  Military  leaders  have  repeatedly  paid 
tribute  to  the  ROTC  program  which,  has,  o-. 
the  one  hand  helped  supply  our  .soldier  lead- 
ers but  and  possibly  more  important,  also 
has  proven  to  be  important  in  the  balancf 
between  the  civilian  and  military  control  o; 
our  Armed  Furdes 

The  Joint  responsibility  for  military  lead- 
ership that  results  from  training  in  the  Mil- 
itary Academies  and  in  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  parallel  programs  helps  to  assure 
that  our  military  organizations  will  not  be 
taken  over  by  any  Prussian-style  milltiry 
general  staff  clique 

Before  concluding.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  specific  observations  concerning  youi 
own  University  of  Alaska  Of  course,  you 
know  even  better  than  I.  the  part  played  by 
Dr  Charles  D  Bonnell.  first  president  of  the 
institution.  Under  Dr  Bonnell,  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  whnVi 
ojiened  in  1922  with  six  students,  grew  in 
size  and  prestige  One  Important  milestone 
came  on  July  1,  1935.  when  the  college  be- 
came the  University  of  Alaska 

I  was  very  much  impressed,  on  reading 
the  catalog,  to  find  that  there  Is  no  tuition 
at  the  imlversity  for  residents  of  Alaska 
The  availability  of  scholarships  for  the  p\y- 
ment  of  dormitory  rent  helps  extend  the 
principle  of  education  for  all  who  have  the 
ability  therefor  without  regard  to  financial 
ability  to  pay. 


You  are  Justifiably  proud  of  your  museum. 
I  trust  you  will  always  be  able  to  maintain 
It  as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  entire  history  of  Alaska. 

Other  services  which  the  university  per- 
forms are  of  equal  importance  In  the  prog- 
rcF.s  made  and  to  be  made,  I  refer  to  such 
things  as  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, the  agricultural  extension  service,  and 
the  biological  survey  experiment  station  es- 
tiibllshed  In  1927  for  the  Investigation  of 
natural  phenomena  In  the  iu-ea. 

I  salute  you  and  the  tremendous  strides 
you  have  made  in  40  years.  I  know  that  yuur 
greatest  contributions — and  the  contribu- 
tions of  tlie  State  of  Alaska — are  still  ahead 
of  you.  But  we  know  now  that  you  here 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  and  the  other 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  already 
have  given  to  the  United  States  In  full  meiis- 
urc  for  what  you  have  received  Yes,  in- 
stead of  a  giveaway,  the  US.  Congress,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Lincoln,  made  an 
investment  that  has  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  support,  with 
necessiwy  authorhyitlon  and  appropriations, 
the  type  of  work  that  has  been  done  at  this 
and  other  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, for  lis  long  as  they  keep  moving  for- 
ward In  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
learning.  Here  In  Alaska  It  Is  evident  that 
the  physical  frontier  ajid  the  educational 
frontier  will  be  penetrated  together  and  this 
great  State  enabled  to  develop  to  its  fullest 
potential  capacity.  With  you.  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  Invest  In  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WALLACE  F. 
BENNETT 

Mr  DIRKPEN.  Mr  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Tribune 
for  June  10,  1962.  a  very  interesting 
article  written  by  Willard  Edwards  un- 
der the  title,  "Bennett  Between  Two 
Fires  in  Utah  Race,"  which  carries  the 
subtitle  ■Senators  Docile  Mien  Belies 
Ability."  Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
fully  subscribe  to  that.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting article,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 
Bennitt  Bftwkfn  Two  Ftres  i.n  Utah 
Race — Senator  s  Docile  Mien  Belies  Ability 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Wa-shington,  June  9  —Senator  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  of  Utah,  is  a  quiet  man,  mild  man- 
nered, who  h.as  spent  12  years  In  the  Senate 
making  himself  an  expert  on  complex  legis- 
lation relating  to  finance,  lalxjr,  and  Indus- 
try. 

He  doesn't  make  the  headlines  wlih  vocif- 
erous oratory  as  do  many  of  his  colleagues. 
Capitol  Hill  feature  writers,  always  eager  for 
a  colorful  subject,  have  searched  his  career 
and  personality  and  turned  elsewhere  for 
livelier  copy. 

He  is  a  buslne.ssman.  a  Republican,  con- 
servative, high  In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  ( Mormon  t.  happily 
married  with  5  children  and  19  grandchil- 
dren He  is  63  and  bald  and  a  tremendous 
worker.  He  commands  respect  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  wields  considerable  Influence  on 
the  floor,  and  holds  high-ranking  position 
on  the  most  impxDrtant  committees. 

riRE     ON     BOTH     SIDES 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  Bennett, 
seeking  reelection  to  a  third  term,  could  ex- 
pect  a    busy   campaign,    not    too   hectic.    In 


which  he  would  rely  rather  confidently  on  a 
record  of  substantial  accomplUhment. 

Not  so  In  this  topsy-turvey  year  of  1962 
He  faces  one  of  the  noisiest,  rough-and-tum- 
ble combats  In  the  Nation,  and  a  double- 
barreled  attack  from  both  the  far  right  and 
the  far  left  which  would  tax  the  resources  of 
any  candidate 

In  the  Republican  primary.  Bennett  ex- 
pects to  face  a  strong  opponent  who  con- 
siders him  a  "damned  Socialist."  although 
Bennett's  voting  record  places  him  among 
the  10  most  conservative  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Aft^r  winning  that  contest,  and  the  odds 
favor  It.  Bennett  will  be  opposed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic "liberal"  candidate  who  will  attack 
him  as  "ultrareactlonary." 

The  .situation  was  stamped  "weird"  bv  an 
a.ssociat*  but  there  are  a  number  of  other 
election  contests  this  year  In  which  Republi- 
can candidates  will  be  dodging  fire  from  l)oth 
the  left  and  right  wings,  hoping  to  con- 
Mnce  the  voters  that  there  is  a  sensible  mid- 
dle ground  between  extremist  viewpoints 
where  reasonable  men  may  congregate. 

LEE     HIS     LIKELY     OPPONENT 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon  has  Just  had 
his  baptism  of  fire  in  one  of  these  strug- 
gles, winning  decisively  but  menaced  by  a 
residual  bitterness  in  the  defeated  candi- 
dates ffiiiowers  as  he  faces  his  Democratic 
opponent. 

Bennetts  prospective  Republican  oppo- 
nent m  the  primary  is  J  Bracken  Lee,  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah  from  1949  to  1957,  and  now 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 

Lee  Is  about  as  far  right  as  they  come. 
The  key  plank  In  his  platform  is  abolition 
of  the  Income  tax  amendment  X-o  the  Consti- 
tution. He  has  vast  contempt  for  Republi- 
cans anywhere  to  his  left. 

In  all  the  vote  ratings  published  by  such 
organizations  as  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, and  the  .\FL  CIO's  committee  for  po- 
litical educati(  n.  BrNNFrr  Is  liytrd  a.s  am"ng 
the  most  conservative  Senators, 

cant  ru-E  AS  independent 

The  AC  A,  index  for  1961.  based  upon 
votes  for  economy  in  government.  Kx;al  and 
State  control,  and  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gave  Bennett  a  100-percent  rating.  The 
ADA.  rating  for  the  same  year,  based  on  the 
percentage  of  votes  for  lit>eral  programs. 
gave  Bennett  a  zero  rating. 

I-«e  refused  to  accept  these  ratings.  When 
questioned,  he  growled  that  BENNrrr  was  a 
damned  Socialist  "  Presumably.  Bennetts 
doubts  that  elimination  of  the  income  tax 
will  solve  ail  national  problems  placed  him. 
on  Lee's  blacklist. 

In  1958.  after  being  worsted  In  the  Re- 
publican primary.  Lee  ran  as  an  Independ- 
ent, splitting  tlie  conservative  vote,  and 
bringing  about  the  defeat  of  tiie  Republican 
Incumbent,  Senator  Arthur  V,  Watklns. 

His  present  plans  are  said  to  Involve  op- 
posing Beiojett  in  the  primary  September 
12  but  the  law  has  Dcon  now  amended  to 
prevent  his  filing  as  an  Independent  if  he 
loses, 

K.ENNEDT    TO    GO    ALL    OCTT 

Lee  is  a  vigorous  campaigner  with  a  strong 
following,  not  disposed  to  spare  invective 
against  an  opponent.  Bennxtt  will  be  under 
constant  attack  as  a  crypto -liberal  despite 
his  voting  record. 

After  a  frenzied  period  of  defending  his 
conservatism,  Bennett,  If  he  gains  the  ex- 
pected victory  over  Lee,  will  turn  to  face 
a  fresh  attack  from  the  probable  I>emocratic 
candidate.  Representative  David  S.  King 
who  will  hammer  Bennett  as  a  depraved 
throwback   to   the   McKlnley  era. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  prepared 
to  throw  all  of  its  resources  into  the  western 
State  in  behalf  of  King.  The  son  of  a  late 
Utah  Senator.  William  H.  King,  the  two-term 


Congressman  is  known  In  Washington  as  an 
advanced  liberal  who  supports  all  the  ad- 
ministration's spending  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

When  he  returns  to  Utah.  King  assumes  a 
conservative  mantle,  contending,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  medicare  bill  "is  the  conserva- 
tive approach  — the  capitalistic  way  of  meet- 
ing a  universal  public  need." 

SECRETARY    PL'NCTrRES    BUBBLE 

King  must  weather  his  own  Democratic 
primary  and  will  be  under  severe  attack  from 
opponents  who  don't  think  much  of  his  con- 
gressional record  but  he  is  expected  to  win. 

His  claim  to  conservation  was  recently 
challenged  when  copies  of  an  Interview  with 
one  of  his  .secretaries  were  circulated  Re- 
turning to  her  hometown  of  Russell.  Kans  . 
this  young  woman  innocently  punctured  her 
employer's  assumption  of  the  conservative 
1.1  be: 

"Were  both  libera:  Democrats  and  prcud 
of  It,  '  she  said  and  breathlessly  revealed  that 
President  Kennedy  had  personally  called 
Representative   King   on    the    telephone 

The  voters  of  Utah,  who  remain  essentially 
conservative  whatever  their  party  afUliatlon. 
may  Ju.<:tifiab:y  be  confused  by  November 
They  will  have  been  confronted  with  uJtra- 
con-scrvatlsm.  moderate  conservatism,  and 
liberalism  fKJslng  as  conservatism, 

BOTH    ARE    MORMONS 

The  gentle  Influence  of  the  Mormon 
church  pervades  the  State  Seventy  percent 
of  the  residents  are  Mormons.  Tlie  church 
usually  maintains  a  neutral  attitude  Both 
Bennett  and  King  are  church  members 

A  majuriiy  of  labor  union  members  are 
Mormons.  Utah  is  a  "right  to  work"  State, 
b.'irring  compulsory  union  membership,  but 
the  law  has  had  no  effect  on  wages  or  union 
membership 

Bennett  accepts  with  philosophic  good 
humor  the  prospect  of  a  rough  campaign 
He  is  no  novice  to  such  combat.  On  his 
first  try  for  the  Senate  12  years  ago.  he  de- 
feated a  veteran  -New  Deal  Democrat.  Sen- 
ator Elbert  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  in  a  notable  upset.  He 
won  a  second  term  easily  m  1956 

In  1949  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
first  representative  of  small  business  and 
the  first  man  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  hold 
this  office. 

RECORD    COMMANDS    RESPECT 

"Tliey'll  hang  the  NAM  around  my  neck 
and  try  to  picture  me  as  a  tool  of  big  busi- 
ness." he  predicted,  smiling.  "I  expect  to 
get  hit  with  every  trick  In  the  book.  I'll 
trust  to  my  record  in  the  Senate  tu  pull  me 
through." 

An  examination  of  that  record  created  re- 
spect for  Bennett's  political  sagacity  He 
has  combined  accomplishments  for  his  State 
with  work  on  a  national  scale.  He  spon- 
sored legislation  which  helped  to  bring  the 
mi-ssile  industry  into  Utah  and  played  a 
key  roic  in  obtaining  congressional  approval 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Act.  reclama- 
tion projects,  highways,  and  national  parks 

As  a  high  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  and  Bank  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees, he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  "solid 
men"  In  the  Senate — the  hard  workers  who 
sometimes  perform  their  greatest  service  in 
stopping  bad  legislation. 

high  tp.ibute  by  ike 

Recognized  as  the  minority  party's  sj>okes- 
man  on  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Ben- 
NFTT  Is  a  member  of  the  GOP  policy  com- 
mittee. President  Eisenhower  called  him 
"one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  United 
States  " 

Nobody  would  expect  It  of  an  office  clerk 
In  a  paint  store  who  developed  a  new  paint - 
mixing  process  and  rose  to  prosperity,  but 
Bennett  has  written  two  books.  "Faith  and 
Freedom  "  and  '"Whv  I  Am  a  Mormon  " 
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He  walks  4  miles  to  work  each  day.  hikes 
on  snowshoes  in  winter,  rides  and  exhibits 
prize  show  horses,  directs  a  famous  choir  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  In  his  youth,  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  a  Colorado  academy.  He  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  intellectual 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUAN  T.  TRIPPE.  PRES- 
IDENT OF  PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD 
AIRWAYS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  read  two  outstand- 
ing editorials  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  last  Fri- 
day, June  1.  Each  of  these  editorials 
concerned  itself  with  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  the  stewardship  of  Juan  T.  Trippe 
as  president  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

In  these  days  of  multimillion-dollar 
jet  transports  and  air  speeds  faster  than 
sound,  we  sometimes  give  little  thought 
to  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  early  air 
adventurers  who  made  this  contempo- 
rary air  age  possible. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Pan  Ameri- 
can is  only  35  years  old.  Although  the 
corporation  was  organized  on  June  1, 
1927,  actual  flight  operations  between 
Key  West  and  Havana  did  not  begin  un- 
til October  28  of  that  year, 

Mr.  President.  Juan  Trippe's  record  of 
contributions  to  the  national  defense,  to 
postal  service  and  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  over  3 '  2  decades  have 
been  monumental.  His  airline  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  an  unofficial  instru- 
ment of  our  State  Department,  and  cer- 
tainly any  international  air  carrier  which 
goes  into  81  different  countries  carries 
with  it  a  tremendous  diplomatic  respon- 
sibility. Pan  American  has  more  than 
fulfilled  its  obligation  as  a  significant 
example  of  American  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  editorials  en- 
titled "Juan  Trippe,  Airline  Pioneer" 
and  "Typically  American"  I  commend  to 
this  entire  body  for  reading,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  b»'  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s; 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Tunes.  Jurif>  1.  lf)62| 
Typic.^i  LY  American 
Juan  T  Trippe  left  Y.ile  during  World 
War  I  to  become  a  naval  aviator  This 
changed  his  life  and  the  aviation  industry 
He  returned  to  college  alter  the  v.ar  and  in 
1927.  when  he  was  just  under  28  years  old, 
he  fovmded  Pan  American  World  Airway-^ 

Today  Trippe  celebrates  his  35th  anni- 
\ersary  as  president  of  the  airline.  In  his 
lifetime  he  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  90- 
niile  overwater  route  between  Florida  and 
Havana  to  .1  global  network  ot  more  than 
70.000  miles 

We  are  pleased  to  have  an  occasion  to  re- 
call the  success  story  of  Juan  Trippe  and 
his  airline  because  it  may  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration for  today's  upcoming  generation 
It  shows  that  ideas  and  enterprise  do  pay 
off.  not  only  in  dollars  l)ut  in  tlie  personal 
satisfaction  that  comes  ir..)m  doing  a  good 
i.nd  useful  work.  Pan  Am  performance  I'jr 
our  Government  and  others  m  war  and  peace 
has   brouglit   recognition  and  citations. 

Trippe  ha.'i  abounded  with  ideas  In  tlie 
35  years  he  has  riui  Pan  Ani.  the  airline  ha.5 
come  up  with  35  American  aviation  industry 
firsta,'.  It  was  the  first  American  airline 
to  operate  a  permaufnt.  internatio:i.!l  serv- 
ice, to  use  radio  crunmui.ication.-.  to  de- 
velop a  complete  aviation  weather  .service, 
and  to  serve  me.ils  m  tlit-  air 


It  was  the  first  airline  to  provide  tourist- 
class  service  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  to  build  airplanes 
specifically  designed   for  such  service. 

In  this  connection  Trippe  has  been  a 
strong  advt>cate  of  bringing  air  transporta- 
tion down  to  the  price  the  average  person 
can  pay  He  has  had  to  contend  with  a  Eu- 
r:jpe  in  view  that  air  travel  is  a  luxury  for 
the  wealthy  and  should  be  high  priced.  In 
1945  he  put  into  effect  a  -$275  one-way  fare 
to  London  but  had  to  withdraw  it  because  of 
loieign  governments  objections.  But  by 
1952  he  was  able  to  put  low  tourist  fares 
into  effect  permanently  after  overcoming 
osersea  objections 

■Foreign  travel,"  says  Trippe,  is  no  longer 
u  luxury  It  is  a  necessity  if  Americans  are 
to  underst.tnd  the  problems  politics,  the  re- 
ligions the  ideas,  and  tlie  ideals  of  other 
na'ions  Our  people  must  become  world 
minded  it  our  Nation  is  to  discharge  well  its 
new  responsibility  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world 

Those  are  our  sent.ments.  too.  often  ex- 
pressed on  this  page  We  would  add  this 
thougiit  Low  air  fares  should  lielp  bring 
people  of  other  countries  to  our  land.  too. 
so  that    they  will   understand  us  better 

Trippe's  airline  well  de.serves  the  word 
•  American  "  in  its  title.  It  is  typically  Amer- 
ican   m    philosophy    and    performance. 


iFioni  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  June  1,  1962) 

JiAN    TrIPPF,    .AlRlINE    PlONEKR 

Within  24  hours  after  North  Korea 
launched  it.s  aggressive  attack  southward  in 
1950.  a  Pan  American  World  Airways  pl..ne 
was  on  ito  way  with  supplies  for  the  hard- 
jires-;ed  defenders  This  last  action  tells  why 
a'l  governments  seek  to  build  a  civil  air 
transp. 'rt  industry  that  will  be  available  for 
s'-.ch  emergencies 

I  is  a  little  hard  t(j  realize  that  the  giant. 
Worldwide,  American  airways  systen\s  are  less 
th.an  40  years  old  The  date  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  Juan  Trippe,  president  of 
P.ui  American,  Is  celebrating  today  his  35th 
ye '.r  at  tlie  helm  i>f  the  system  he  fcjunded 
in    1927 

I'  Ijettan  :'.s  a  90-mile  liop  between  Miami 
and  Hivana  Rapidly  its  flying  Clippers  ex- 
panded their  routes  till  they  circled  the 
world  The  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  man- 
agerial experience  this  gained,  and  the  equip- 
ment accumulated,  was  demonstratetl  with 
Pearl  Harbor  The  company's  crews  and 
mai'.u  'iiance  facilities  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
pos.il  01  the  armed  services,  along  with  iti; 
mvahi.ible  lines  of  communication  After 
the  war.  lYippe  was  awarded  the  Medal  for 
Merit  for  Ills  oreanizlng  capacity  and  his 
m.inaging  skill,  his  patriotic  and  unselfish 
cooperation    •   •   ••• 

Pan  Ams  jets  are  .ill  committed  io  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  and  comprise  61  per- 
cent of  the  modern  air  carriers  thus  available 
to  the  Government  in  time  of  emergency. 
Tlie  company  deserves  credit,  too,  for  the  Job 
it  has  done  as  the  contractor  for  the  plan- 
ning and  operation,  of  the  missile  center  at 
Cane  Canaveral 

.Sometimes  the  names  associated  with  great 
enterprises  are  those  of  figureheads.  It  Is 
not  so  In  Pan  Am.  for  the  growth  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization  is  a  monument  to 
tile  genius  of  Juan  Trippie  .Such  men  do 
not  always  get  the  credit  due  them  for  their 
acliievemenis.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  him 
anJ  his  associates  on  this  significant  anni- 
versi'.ry. 


SENATOR  GRUENING  AND  THE 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
ARE  CORRECT  IN  THEIR  AP- 
PRAISAL OF  THE  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      Mr.  Pie.sident.  on 
Thursday,  June  7,  1962,  the  Seattle  Post- 


Intelligencer  published  an  editorial  re- 
garding the  fisheries  problem  of  Alaska 
and  how  it  affects  the  whole  Pacific 
Northwest  It  refers  to  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr,  GrufningI.  I  read  the  first  para- 
graph : 

Senator  Ernest  Grue.ning  of  Alaska  is  cor- 
rect in  his  charge  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment appears  always  to  take  the  side  of 
foreign  nations  in  international  fisheries 
disputes, 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  thai  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  editorial, 

I  say  Xxi  my  friend  from  Alaska,  I  no- 
tice in  the  editorial  it  is  stated: 

To  some  extent  the  Fisheries  Division  was 
reinstated  under  Robert  Lovett  (wlien  he 
was  Under  Se(retary»  and  thought  is  again 
given  to  the  problem  of  Japimese  and  Rus- 
sian   catches   of    American-spawned   salmon 

That  is  true  When  Robert  Lovett  was 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  I  went  to  the 
State  Department,  After  some  long 
conferences  the  Fisheries  Division  was 
raised  to  a  policy  level  in  the  State  De- 
partment, so  that  someone  there  could 
help  to  determine  policy  Since  Mr. 
Lovett  left  the  Department  the  Fisheries 
Division  has  gone  down  again. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  are  talk- 
ing about  is  absolutely  correct  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 

Ihere  beint;  no  ubjettion.  the  editL.rnl 
was  ordered  to  bf  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  C\N  Hapftn 

Senator  F.rne.st  Grceninc, .  r>f  Alask.i  is 
correct  in  his  charge  that  the  State  D«'- 
pa. tment  appears  always  to  take  the  side  of 
foreign  nations  in  International  fisheries  dis- 
putes. 

For  many  years  the  late  Miller  Freeman 
of  Seattle  fought  for  an  expert  tislienos  di- 
vision in  the  Stat*  Department  The  g  a! 
was  finally  accomjjhshed  under  Cr)rdell  Hull 

Edward  W  Allen  Seattle  attorney  and 
foremost  world  fisheries  expert  gives  the 
background  in  a  recent  issue  ot  Sea  Fron- 
tiers, a  magazine  of  oceanography.  He  says, 
"When  Secretary  Stettinius'  reorganizers  re- 
vamped the  Department  of  State,  they  elimi- 
nated the  division  on  fisheries  and  turned  it 
over  to  a   mere  clerkship   ' 

"What,  "  asked  an  Assistant  Secretary,  "has 
this  Department  to  do  witli  a  can  <A  fish  on 
a  grocer's  shelf  " 

To  some  extent  the  fisheries  division  w.is 
reinstated  under  Robert  Lovett  iwhen  he  was 
Under  Secretary)  and  thought  is  again  given 
to  the  problem  of  Japanese  iind  Rirsian 
catches  of  American-spawned  salmon. 

But  Senator  Gbueninc.  s  si;itement  ."^till 
holds,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  problem  Is 
no  longer  a  simple  one  Tlie  fact  remaiff 
that  the  Japanese  are  '  ikmg  millions  of 
salmon,  that  Japane?^  and  Russian  trawlers 
are  taking  billions  of  pounds  of  ground  fish 
on  the  AIa.ska  side  of  the  Bering  Sea 

Due  to  these  facts,  and  others  which  have 
to  do  with  the  fi.sh  and  domestic  conserva- 
tion, the  Pacific  Northwest  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Alaska  could  lose  their  ftsh?"  .es.  fo 
vital  to  the  economy 

This  could  happen  As  we  debate  the 
matter  In  untried  realms  of  international 
fislieries  law.  and  as  the  State  Departm^^TU 
ponders  globally,  foreign  fisherm.pii  cut  bait— 
and  fish, 

Mr,  GRUENING  Mr,  Piosident.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator     from     Washington.     I 
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know  he  will  be  interested  to  leain  that 
after  the  State  Department  failed  to  act. 
in  response  to  the  veiT  pressing  requests 
of  Governor  Egan  to  do  .something  about 
the  situation,  the  invasion  of  \on^  es- 
tablished Alaskan  waters  by  Japanese 
rrsjiiiiu  vessels.  Governor  Euan  was  com- 
pelled to  act  as  he  did.  with  tlie  uni- 
versal support  of  the  people  of  Alaska 

Siib.sequently.  there  was  a  meeting  at 
which  my  able  colleague  fiom  Alaska 
I  Mr,  Barti-ettL  and  he.  I,  and  others 
di.scussed  the  jiroblem  with  State  De- 
partment officials.  We  fuund  tliere  was 
a  great  reluctance  on  then  part  to  take 
the  position  which  seemed  clear  to  us— 
that  these  waters  which  the  Japanese 
were  fishing  wei'o  historically  American 
watd-s.  that  this  fishing  was  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Alaskan  economy,  that  these 
foreign  fishermen  were  coming  to  the 
area  and  paying  no  attention  to  con- 
servation measures,  which  our  fi.shermen 
respect,  but  scooping  out  the  fish 

Under  tho.se  circumstances,  we  had 
hoi)ed  and  assumed  there  would  be  a 
vigorous  and  active  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  support  our 
national  mteiesi  which  would  be  auto- 
matic 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  What  would  hap- 
pen if  American  ships  should  go  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  or  off  tlie  i.sland  of  Hok- 
kaido, or  off  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula, 
and  start  fishmL'^  What  would  hapix-n 
then? 

Mr,  GRUENING  I  .^u-p,  ct  that  thev 
would  never  return, 

Mr,  BARTLETT  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  a.s.sociale  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  !M:  Maonv.son  I  and  bv  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  i  Mr.  GrvlnincI 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  m  the 
coastal  waters  of  Alaska. 

As  other  nations  begin  to  move  into 
tho.se  waters  to  fish  the  resources  which 
have  always  been  regaided  not  only 
Alaskan  in  origin  but  also  Alaskan  in 
fact.  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  national  level  pavs 
more  attention  to  the  fishery  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  unle.s,s  it  does  .some- 
thing affirmative  and  effective  concern- 
ing the  problem,  there  will  not  be  any 
fi.shery  re.souices  left  for  Ala.skans  and 
other  Americans  who  have  for  scores  of 
years  depended  upon  tins  fishery  for 
their  livelihood,  ar.d  who  have  produced 
so  much  of  the  protein  food  .so  necessary 
for  the  American  table, 

Mr  GRUENINCr  I  thank  my  col- 
leairue.  On  a  .somewhat  unrelated  sub- 
ject, but  not  wholly  without  peitinence. 
a  hearing  was  held  on  the  domestic  gold 
problem  last  week  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Min  ng  and  Minerals  and 
the  very  obvious  nexi  to  do  something  for 
our  dwindling  gold  industry  was  empha- 
sized by  all  the  committee  membei-s. 
Representatives  fr^m  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appeared.  We  tiied  to  elicit 
fiom  them  .some  i  nderstandable  expla- 
nation of  their  view  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  meie;y  subsidized  our  gold 
miners  that  would  somehow  have  ter- 
rible repercussion;;  all  over  the  woild. 
and  that  the  psychology  of  other  nations 
would  be  adverse. 

There  would  be  1  flight  liom  the  dol- 
lar, these  officials  alleged,  although  there 
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was  and  is  no  intention  of  devaluating 
the  dollar  After  hearing  the  dire  proph- 
ecies of  calamity.  I  felt  obliged  to  make 
an  analogy  between  the  attitude  of  tho.se 
officials  and  the  aspen  leaf,  which  quakes 
and  trembles  even  where  there  is  no 
breeze  and  no  ascertainable  cause,  I 
think  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  State 
Department  Such  officials  are  so  full 
of  timidity  and  fear  that  they  lack  the 
courage  to  stand  up  squarely  for  Ameri- 
can rights  and  the  interests  of  our  own 
people 

In  times  past  our  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  look  that  kind  of  posi- 
tive, affirmative  position,  and  we  were 
respected  throughout  the  world.  I  am 
fearful  that  we  are  losing  that  respect 
through  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of 
some  of  our  Cabinet  members  in  charge 
of  imiKHtant  functions,  gravely  affecting 
.some  of  our  domestic  interests.  I  hope 
time  wil!  piove  me  wrong 


FAREWELL 
CARLOS   P 


UNITED  STATES  BIDS 
TO  A  GOOD  FRIEND 
ROMULO 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  Gen, 
Carlos  P  Romulo — soldier,  statesman, 
Philippine  patriot.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Stat.e.s — now  is  returning  home 
to  the  Philippines. 

Highlights  of  his  illustrious  career  in- 
clude: service  with  General  MacArthur 
in  World  War  II:  a  significant  role  in 
creating  the  Unit^Kl  Nations;  a  former 
President  of  the  U.N,  General  Assembly: 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 

For  our  country,  particularly,  he  has 
demonstrated  wi.se,  loyal,  and  courageous 
friendship: 

When  we  were  wrong,  he  told  us  so. 
When  we  were  right,  he  said  so. 
And  in  both  cases,  he  understcx)d  u.s — 
as  a  people,  and  as  a  Nation, 

Reflecting  thoughtfully  and  construc- 
tively upon  United  States  and  free  world 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  he  has  been  of 
special  help  to  us. 

Now,  General  Romulo  is  returning 
home  to  be  president  of  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  the  Philippines, 

We  wish  him  Godspeed.  With  him 
go  our  hopes  and  prayers;  for  personal 
well-being  and  happiness;  for  continued 
satisfaction  and  self-fulfillment  in  his 
endeavors;  and  for  continued  benefits 
to  his  own  comitry — which  he  has  served 
so  well— and  the  world,  from  his  wise 
counsel  accrued  from  long  statesman- 
ship in  world  affairs. 

Yesterday.  This  Week  maeazine  pub- 
lished a  brief  farewell  from  this  distin- 
guished statesman  and  friend.  General 
Romulo.  entitled  "Something  to  Re- 
member." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R'^coRp.  as  follows: 

SoMnniNG  To  Rfmembfr 
(By  Carlos  P,  Romulo) 
I  am  gjinp  home.  America — farewell. 
For    17   years,  I  have  enjoyed   your  hospi- 
tality, visited  every  one  of  your  50  States.     I 
can  say  I  know  you  well, 

I  admire  aivJ  io\e  .America,  It  is  mv  sec- 
ond home. 


What  I  have  t-o  say  now  In  parting  is  both 
a  tribute  and  a  warning  Never  forget,  Amer- 
icans, that  yours  is  a  spiritual  country. 

Ves,  I  know  that  you  are  a  practical  people, 
Litte  others  I  have  marveled  at  your  fac- 
tories  your  skyscrapers,  and  your  arsenals 

But  underlying  everything  else  is  the  fact 
that  America  began  as  a  God-loving.  God- 
fearing, God-worshipping  people,  knowing 
that  there  is  a  spark  of  the  Divme  in  each 
one  of  us.  It  is  this  respect  for  the  dienity 
of  the  human  spirit  which  makes  America 
invincible      May  it  always  endure 

And  so  I  say  again  in  parting  thank  vou. 
America,  and  farewell  May  God  keep  you 
always-  and  may  you   always  keep  God 


MR    JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 

Mr  WILEY,  Mr,  President,  yesterday 
the  Washing: ton  Sunday  Star  published 
an  article  entitled  -Portrait  of  a  Jus- 
tice—Mr. Frankfurter:  Liveliest  of  the 
Nine  "  wi-itten  by  Arthur  Edson.  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

I  remember  the  appearance  of  Felx 
Frankfurter  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  when  his  nomination  was 
under  con^^ideration.  At  that  time,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  liberal.  Through 
the  years,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
is  probably  neither  a  liberal  nor  a  con- 
.servalive,  but  is  really  a  sound,  able  man 

Mr,  Edson  has  written  an  excellent 
sketch  of  Justice  Frankfurter,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Portrait    of    a    Justice— Mr     Fran-kftrtfr 

Liveliest  of  the  Nine 

I  By  Arthur  Edson  1 

Majestically  eight  black-gowned  justices 
approach  the  i:npre.ssive  mahogany  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court, 

Carefully  eight  young  pages  see  that  each 
is  properly  sea'ed 

Dutifully  the  ninth  page  pushes  forward 
a  smaller  leat.'ier  chair,  empty  and  lonely 
lo.-)king. 

Yet  even  without  this  dramatic  reminder 
everyone  would  know  that  Felix  Frankfurter 
is  missing 

For  Justice  Frankfurter- at  79  the  oldest  of 
tlie  Justices— 15  so  gay.  so  relentless  in  his 
eternal  questioning,  so  scholarly  so  waspish 
and  occasionally  so  rude  (there's  no  other 
word  for  it»  that  his  personality  dominates 
the  court  wher.  it's  on  public  display 

As  one  lawyer  described  it: 

What  a  dull  day  when  Frankfurter  isn't 
around.  He  st:rs  some  of  the  other  justices 
up.' 

Jvistice  Frankfurter  hasnt  been  around 
since  April  5  when  he  had  what  was  cal'ed 
a  temporary  stoppage  in  blood  flow  t  .1  the 
brain:   In  blunter  words    a  stroke 

condition  is  improving 
Friends  say  his  condition  has  improved, 
tliai  his  voice  ;s  becoming  stronger,  that  iie 
is  able  to  tend  to  his  correspondence  and  that 
there's  every  expect,ation  he  will  be  back 
when  the  court  begins  its  fall  term  Octo- 
ber 1 

True,  life  hasn't  been  kind  to  Justice 
Frankfurter  lately.  His  wife.  Mf-rion,  has 
been  severely  crippled  by  arthritis  He  had  a 
heart  attack  in  1958.     And  now  this 

But  Justice  Frankfurter's  hero,  Oli'.er 
Wendell  Holmes,  served  on  the  Court  until 
he  was  91  There's  every  reason  t«  suspect 
Mr.  Franlcfurter  would  like  to  match  that 
record. 

But  this  convalescent  pericxl  offers  r. 
chance  to  look  at  a  remarkable  public  fig\ire, 
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one  who  had  never  heard  a  word  of  English 
when  he  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age 
of  12,  but  one  who  in  aii  incredibly  busy  life 
has  become  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
significant  men  of  our  times. 

Whetlier  this  influence  has  been  for  good 
or  bad  depends  not  only  on  whom  one  talks 
to,  but  also  on  when  one  has  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Some  conservatives  who  once  feared  he 
was  a  Red-eyed  radical  now  think  he's  an 
indispensable  pillar  of  society.  Some  liberals 
who  once  embraced  him  as  their  darling  now 
look  troubled  when  his  name  is  mentioned. 

"Anyone  who  is  any  good."  Justice  Frank- 
furter has  said,  'is  different  from  anybody 
else  " 

he's  entirely  different 

The  Justice  Is  so  different  from  anybody 
else  that  he  has  to  be  considered  on  at  least 
two  planes. 

First  there's  Fraukfiu-ter  the  man,  aiid 
here  there  is  little  conflict. 

A  lawyer  with  vast  distastes  for  his  Court 
opinions  says: 

"Oh,  he's  a  lot  of  fun  at  a  cocktail  party — 
the  quintessence  of  bubbling  energy." 

Joseph  A.  Panelli.  a  Washington  lawyer. 
was  one  of  Professor  Frankfurter's  brilliant 
young  men  at  Harvard. 

"As  I  have  said  to  my  wife,  his  greatest 
genius  Is  for  friendship,  "  Mr.  Fanelli  said. 
"You  know  when  I  heard  he  was  ill.  I  had 
the  feeling  almost  as  if  he  were  my  father 
And  the  funny  thing  is.  I'm  sure  at  least  u 
thousand   persons   had   the  same  feeling. 

"I'd  cut  off  an  arm  for  the  Justice." 

Some  people  are  name  droppers,  but  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  is  a  he's-a-very-dear-inti- 
mate-frleud-of-mine  dropper.  One  gets  the 
Impression  that  he  knows  everybody  who 
was  ever  anybody  in  almost  the  whole  world 

"We  became  friends,  close  friends." 

Here  he  was  speaking  of  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, who  once  said: 

"Felix  has  more  ideas  per  minute  than 
any  man  in  my  acquaintance.  He  has  a 
brilliant  mind,  but  it  clicks  so  fast  It  makes 
my  head  fairly  spin.  I  find  him  tremen- 
dously interesting  and  stimulating." 

Between  Felix's  clicking  and  Franklins 
spinning,  enough  schemes  spilled  out  for 
Mr.  Frankfurter  to  be  praised  as  the  architect 
of  the  New  Deal — and  blamed  as  a  Rasputin 
of  Roosevelt's  administration. 

When  one  turns  to  Frnnkfurter  the  Jurist, 
the  trouble  really  starts. 

On  many  tough  cases  the  Court  splits  into 
two  factions.  One  has  Justice  Hugo  Black, 
Roosevelt's  first  Court  appointment,  in  1937, 
and  the  other  has  Ju.",tice  Frankfurter,  picked 
by  F.  D   R   in  1939. 

Those  who  support  Justice  Black  find  him 
bold  and  compassionate  and  see  Justice 
Frankfurter  as  picayunlsh  Those  who  sup- 
port Justice  Frankfurter  find  him  meticu- 
lously observing  the  highe.st  standards  of  the 
Court,  and  look:  on  Ju.stlce  Black  as  a  man 
whose  head  Is  muddled  by  a  too  soft  heart. 

For  Justice  Frankfurter,  the  barbs  seem 
sharper  and  the  praise  thicker 

THE      OTITFP.      SrOE 

An  enthusiastic  anti-FrnnkfurterKi;-..  Fvii 
Rodell.  of  Yale,  flails  aw.iy  ihusly: 

'Felix  Frankfurter,  technical  succes.sor  to 
the  magnificent  Holmes  and  the  great  Car- 
dozn.  stands  out  as  the  New  Deal  Court's 
most  controversial  and  unhappy  figure,  its 
most  tragically  w.i.sted  brilliant  mind  •  •  • 
cautions  and  self-con.sclous  scholi.r  •  •  • 
timid  and  voluminously  academic." 

Mr  Rodell  then  turns  to  a  one-time  Yale 
prnfess<jr  and  an  early  New  Dealer.  Walton 
Hale  Hamilton,  who  jabs  nway  just  as  re- 
lentlessly: 

■  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  has  no  feel  for 
th.e  dominant  issues;  he  (ij)erates  best  when 
weaving  crochet  patches  of  legalism  on  the 
innges  of  the  case  He  does  the  best  he 
cm.    often    very    well    Indeed    •    •    •    it   is    a 


calamity  that  his  skills  happen  to  be  petty 
skills." 

Upholding  the  affirmative  Is  Wallace 
Mendelson,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who 
says: 

"His  wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of  experience 
His  forte  Is  reason,  not  hallowed  biaa  or 
noble  sentiment.  He  has  little  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  judges  to  sit  In  judgment 
upon  the  community,  to  erase  its  errors — 
If  such  they  be." 

And  there  was  this  from  the  late  Learned 
Hand,  one  f  the  Nation's  most  esteemed 
jiidgc.=;.  who  wr  )te  on  Justice  Frankfurter's 
75ch  birthdiiv; 

"I  regard  him  as  the  most  Important  single 
figure  in  our  whole  judicial  system." 

.\     NATIVE     OF     VIFNNA 

The  most  surj)ri.sing  development  In  the 
Frankfurter  saga  is  not  that  he  became  a 
figure  of  contention — with  his  personality 
that  was  inevitable — but  that  he  ever  made 
It  to  the  Court  at  all. 

Born  in  'Vienna  on  November  15  1882,  he 
was  one  of  six  children  m  a  Jewish  famllv 
that  had  never  [iroducrd  ;i  !:iwyer.  murh 
Ics.s  a  Judge 

Justice  Frn'ikfiirter  tlunk-s  he  had  ideal 
parents.  They  had  sen.se  enough  Ui  lea\e 
sensitive,  inquisitive,  eager  little  Felix  alone. 
He  picked  up  English  quickly,  zipped 
through  Ne*-  Yoiks  City  College  i  third  In 
his  class)  and  went  on  to  Harvard  Law 
School  I  No.  1  in  his  class  all  3  years). 

He  spent  a  brief  period  with  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Hornblowcr,  Byrne.  Miller 
&  Potter  where  he  rejected  a  suggestion  he 
shuck  ofl    "J'-elix  Fiankfurter  " 

If  he  was  distressed  at  the  .^Ut^gestinn  that 
a  less  comical  and  less  Jewush  sounding  n:ime 
might  maki;  life  easier,  he  doesn't  show  it 
now.  He  (}uotes  that  an  uncle  told  liini 
when  he  was  a  boy: 

"You'll  encounter  a  great  deal  of  anti- 
S^mltlsm  lu  your  life,  but  don't  go  around 
sniflBng  anti-Semitism" 

Justice  Frankfurter  had  no  Interest  in 
normal,  humdrum  law  practice,  no  matt'T 
how  great  the  financial  rewards,  and  S()o;i 
left  Hornblower.  Byrne,  etc.,  to  go  with  Henry 
L    .Stlmson,  then  a  U.S.  district  attorney. 

Almost  without  interruption,  for  52  years 
now.  Mr.  l^Yankfurter  has  been  either  a 
Governmen"  official,  a  teacher  or  a  Justice, 
happily  avoiding  all  posltk)ns  where  he  woiild 
ha\e  to  please  or  apjiea.se  a  private  client. 

THE     INGREDIENr     OF     SPICE 

But  in  skimming  through  Justice  Fraiik- 
further's  career,  let's  not  overlook  a  potent 
ingredient,  the  spice.  This  can  be  siipplird 
by  a   fa\()ri"e  Frankfurter  word:     "Exciting   ' 

It  was  exciting,  as  a  young  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  to  tear  into  and  demolish 
arguments  advanced  by  New  York's  best  legal 
brains. 

It  wn.s  eyriting  to  go  with  Mr.  Stlmson 
when  he  became  Secretary  (,f  War  under 
William   Howard   Taft. 

It  was  exciting  to  plunge  info  p<ilitiC6. 
"I"m  bull  moosing,""  Mr.  Frankfurter  once 
cried,  and  dashed  off  U)  help  his  dashing 
hero.  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

It  was  exciting,  only  8  years  after  grad- 
uation from  Harvard,  to  go  back  as  a  teacher. 

After  World  War  I  it  was  back  to  Harvard, 
arguing  for  the  10-hour  day  and  minimuMi 
wages,  serving  as  grxl-cousin.  as  he  puts  if, 
at  the  blrtli  of  the  New  Republic  mngazine 
taking  on  and  lambasting  New  England".s 
stanchest  and  .stuffiest  characters  in  the 
Sacco-'Van/elti  case. 

And  more  excitement,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  w.is  ahead.  Roosevelt  was  moving  up, 
up  to  the  Presidency  itself. 

It's  hard  to  pin  down  precisely  how  nuirh 
influence  Mr.  Frankfurter  had.  But  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr..  has  written  three  vnliimes  of 
his  "Age  of  Roosevelt,"  and  Frankfurter  flits 
In  and  out  of  the   pages  as  he  once  tlitred 


In  and  out  of  Hyde  Park,  Albany  and 
Washington 

Old  Justice  Holmes  once  described  his 
unique  quality. 

Frankfurter.  Holmes  said,  had  "an  unim- 
aginable   gift    for    wiggling    In    where-tr    he 

Wants   to." 

ON   V  \KING  IDE.A.S  CROW 

But  the  Irre.-istlble  wigglcr  bubbled  with 
Ideas,  and  he  knew  the  young  men  wli  >  would 
work  like  demons  tij  make  these  .deas  grow 
and  bear  fruit 

And  Uien.  the  grandest  moment  of  all.  On 
January  4.  1939.  while  he  was  getting  ready 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  was  still  in  his 
BVD's.  a  call  came  from  Roosevelt.  After 
klddlnc;  around  a  bit.  the  President  broke 
the  glorious  news:  At  noon  tomorrow,  he 
would  name  Mr.  Frankfurter  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

To  his  new  job  Frankfurter  brought  un- 
flagging induftlry.  broad  scholarship  and  a 
feeling  for  the  Court  that  came  close  to 
idolatry.  I'nfortnnately.  he  also  brought 
professional  mannerisms  that  can  vary  from 
mildly  irritating  to  positively  maddening 

Justice  Fr.uikfurter  is  only  5  feet  5  and 
lie's  seif-con.sclous  about  It. 

"Supreme  Court  Justices  should  be  Uill 
and  brcmd  and  have  a  little  bit  of  a  bay 
window."  he  once  said.  "You  know,  they 
should  be  pliysically  impressive.  " 

But  If  he  Isn't  physically  Impressive,  lu- 
can  be  menacing  inentally 

IvCamng  furward.  peering  Intently  ihrmigh 
his  glasses,  he  looks  like  a  bright-eyed  bird 
ready  to  pounce  on  any  worm  lawyer. 

He  has  sul  on  the  Court  through  22  of  Us 
Jiut  as  he  was  it  schcKjl  He  treats  lawyers 
as  If  they  were  sfudeuTs  He  keeps  them  on 
their  toes  becai;.-,e  he  likes  bright  kids,  bir, 
he  wants  you  to  remember  that  he's  1  inch 
(brighter  than  the  brightest." 

PROLIFIC   OPINION    WRITER 

Just  lie  Frankfurter's  garrulity  isn't  only 
vocal.  He  is  a  prolific  opinion  writer  His 
admirers  welcome  this  chance  to  study  their 
hero's  thought  processes,  but  one  student  of 
the   law   has  sourly   proclaimed: 

The  study  t  f  written  evidence  indicated 
that  Justice  Frankfurter  had  consumed  a 
large  portion  of  his  energy  and  talent  in 
essays  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  might, 
as  well  have  been  written  on  paper  airplanes 
and  thrown  nut  a  Supreme  Court  window  " 

However,  posterity  will  judge  him  on  more 
serious  grounds. 

He  lias  set  on  Uie  court  through  2J  of  its 
most  tempestuous  years. 

He  will  rarely  let  another  Justice  speak 
for  him. 

But  fortunately  the  year  before  his  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  ""Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
and  the  Supreme  Court."  and  In  giving  in- 
sights into  Hnhnes  he  Inevitably  gave  in- 
sights intQ  Frankfurter. 

"The  early  writings  of  Holmes  canva.ssed 
issues  which,  however  formulated  or  dis- 
gui.sed.  are  vital  to  a  society  devoted  to  jus- 
tice according  to  law,  "  Justice  Frankfurte: 
•Arote. 

"What  are  the  .s<jurces  of  la'>v  and  wha" 
are  Its  sanctions":'  What  is  appropriate  law- 
making by  the  c  'irts  and  wh.it  should  be 
left  to  legislation?  What  are  the  Ingredi- 
ents, con.scious  or  unconscious  of  adjudlcn- 
tion?  What  are  the  wise  demands  of  j)rece- 
dent  and  when  .should  the  judicial  prfx;ess 
feel  unlx>und  by  its  pasf" 

III.S    PHILOSOPHY 

Most  lawyers  appear  to  aeree  that  .hi'-'Acp 
Frankfurter  has  answered  liis  own  ciuestions 
along  these  lines: 

1.  Insofar  as  possible  past  decisions  should 
be  respected.  "The  tendency  to  disregard 
precedent^.""  he  said  In  one  decision,  has 
become  so  stroi.g  In  this  Court  of  late  as.  In 
my  view  to  shake  the  confidence  In  the  con- 
sistency of  decisions  and  leave  the  courts 
below    on    an    uncharted    sea    of    doubt    and 
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difficulty  without  i  ny  confidence  that  what 
was  said  yesterdi.y  will  hold  good  to- 
morrow   •    •    •" 

2.  The  Court  sho  ild  severely  limit  itself  In 
the  cases  it  reviews. 

3  The  .States  sh(  uld  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  courses  they  think  best,  not  the  ci^urses 
the  Court  thinks  best. 

Or.  as  he  said  of  Holmes 
"He  never  forgot    •    •    •    the  shaping  of  fu- 
ture  law   Is   primar  ly   the   business  of   legis- 
latures." 

Since  most  cases  before  the  Court  are  com- 
plex, it  IS  dilficiilt  to  determine  wliat  course, 
if  any.  a  Justice  is  roUowing 

Justice  Frankfurter  has  this  warning  about 
the  dangers  of  labeling: 

"1  hat  Is  why  these  silly  newspaper  peo- 
ple, wJienever  they  ha\e  to  give  tags  to  the 
members  of  the  C-)urt  think  Im  a  hide- 
bound Democrat  s  rnply  becau.se  R<j<jsevelt 
named  me  Well.  I'm  a  hidebound  nothing, 
let    alone    a    hidebo.md    Deincx-rat    " 

But  lags  will  be  passed  oiu  whether  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  lik?s  them  or  not.  Lawyers 
tisually  lag  Justici-  Frankfurter  as  voting 
with  the  conservaive  wing  of  the  Court. 
some  thinking  he  is  a  liberal  who  mcxlihed 
his  views,  .some  saying  he  has  always  been 
conservative. 

Each  generation  i-vahiates  its  ()redece.ss<jrs 
by  its  own  sian<lards.  so  it's  useless  to  specu- 
late on  how  i>ostenty  will  regard  Mr  Ju.stice 
Frankfurter. 

But  his  multitude  of  friends  hope  tliat  the 
future  historian,  prowling  through  the  Jus- 
tice's decisions  wil  remember  that  n  man — 
not  a  machine  wrote  these--and  a  \pry  gay 
man  at  that 

Mr.  GRUENIN(}.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  froir   Wi.«:con.sin  yield? 

Mr.  'WILEY.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENIN3.  I  wi.sh  to  join  in 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  Senator  from 
Whsconsin  to  my  good  friend.  Justice 
Frankfurter.  In  my  judgment,  he  is 
one  of  the  preat  Justices  of  all  times. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  attacked  at 
various  times,  of '.en  pa,ssionately.  both 
from  the  right  ar.d  from  the  left,  seems 
to  me  to  demcnstrate  that  Justice 
Frankfurter  has  been  correct  most  of  the 
time.  I  hope  for  hiis  speedy  recovery  and 
return  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WILEY.  ]  did  not  know  Felix 
Frankfurter  before  he  ascended  the 
bench,  but  since  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  considered 
him  to  be  one  of  my  fine  friends. 

Some  per.sons  si^em  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  his  philosophy:  but  that  is 
the  way  of  life.  Men  have  been  criticized 
for  being  liberal  and  then,  in  turn,  criti- 
cized for  being  conseivative.  Such  criti- 
cism depends  upo  i  the  viewpoint  of  the 
other  fellow,  not  upon  the  view"F>oint  of 
the  person  again.'it  whom  the  criticism 
is  directed.  All  of  us  have  a  right  to 
our  independent  thinking.  Thank  God. 
wc  have  the  righi  of  independent  free- 
dom of  expressior. 

Justice  Frankfurter  has  rendered  out- 
standing .service  en  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  the  present  time,  he  is  considered  to 
be  a  conservative. 


HEALTH      CARE     FOR     THE     AGED 
THROUGH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to- 
day began  consicei-ation  of  H  R.  4222. 
the     King-Anderjon     bill,     to     provide 


health  care  for  the  aged  through  social 
secui'ity.  i  believe  there  is  little  doubt 
that  of  all  the  issues  before  this  session 
of  Congress  this  particular  matter  is  the 
most  conti-oversial.  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions I  have  stated  in  this  chamber 
that  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  to  public  attention  the  facts  of  the 
i.ssue  because  of  the  intensive  campaign 
waged  by  the  opposition.  If  this  cam- 
paign relied  on  the  ti'uth  and  if  it  wei'c 
reasonable  and  constructive,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  King -Anderson  bill  would 
not  challenge  the  effort;  but  it  has  been 
a  campaign  of  massive  and  calculated 
mi.sstaiement. 

One  of  the  more  frequently  heaid 
arguments  being  made  against  the  King- 
Ander.son  bill  is  that  it  would  place  a 
heavy  and  unjust  burden  on  young  woik- 
ers.  For  a  respon.se  to  that  accusation  I 
would  like  to  quote  fi'om  an  Insurance 
industry  newsletter.  Probe,  which  states: 

The  Government  is  convinced  that  there 
will  be  corollary  advantages  to  the  public  If 
the  uver-65  are  covered  under  social  security, 
and  coincldentaliy,  advantages  to  insurers. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  individual  policy  field. 
earh  aee  pa\s  its  own  cost  Under  group 
plans,  and  Blue  Cross,  with  Its  community 
rating  system  insurance  for  the  aged  h.-is  not 
been  self-sustaining,  but  has  In  effect  t>een 
subsidized  by  younger  insureds.  To  under- 
.score  the  point,  the  Blue  Cross  plans  esti- 
mate that  their  subscribers  over  65  now  pay 
aix>ut  »200  million  In  subscription  charges 
and  receive  about  *375  mlUion  worth  of  hos- 
pital care 

With  the  burden  of  the  aged  removed,  as 
It  would  be  under  King-Anderson.  Blue  Cross 
and  group  plans  will  be  able  to  offer  cover- 
age to  the  younger  community  at  consid- 
erably lower  rates  This  appears  so  logical 
to  us  that  the  argument  of  the  King-Ander- 
son opjxinents  to  the  effect  that  young 
America  will  be  paying  for  the  old  fol  's 
seems  a  little  on  the  absurd  side. 

The  June  4.  1962,  issue  of  Piobe  is  a 
lengthy  review  of  the  background  and 
current  debate  over  the  King-Anderson 
proposal.  Let  me  point  out  that  in  re- 
gard to  benefits  provided  under  King- 
Anderson,  medical  appliances  would  be 
pi'ovided  to  beneficiaries  in  the  hospital. 
in  skilled  nursing  homes  or  through 
home  health  services.  This  is  not  made 
clear  by  Probe. 

This  is  a  fine  summary  of  the  current 
debate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kinc-Anderson  in  Review 
background 

In  order  to  place  the  current  old-age 
healtli  problem  In  focus.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
go  back  to  the  Elsenhower  medicare  program, 
which,  with  some  changes,  was  later  enacted 
as  the  Kerr-Mills  bill.  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  May  4.  1960.  A  number  of  his  remarks 
are  deeply  revealing,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  emotionalism  generated  by  the  present 
King-Anderson  proposal,  equated,  as  it  Is 
here  or  there,  with  socialism,  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  government  Interference.  Mr. 
Flemming  said:  "The  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  fully  recognizes  and  accepts 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
act    in    this    field."     No    doubt    this    simple 


statement  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
read  only  headlines  and  who  feel  that  partisan 
politics  plays  a  cardinal  role  in  the  present 
administrations  point  of  view.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming supported  his  statement  by  pointing 
out  that  "we  are  dealing  with  a  group  in  our 
jx)pulaiion  which  contains  an  unusua:iy 
large  percentage  of  persons  with  very  limited 
resources."  He  cited  figures  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America  claimine 
that  49  percent  of  the  over-65  group  had  some 
kind  of  health  and  medical  insurance 
But,'  he  said,  only  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  this  group  ha\e  policies  that 
jjrotect  them  acainst  lor.g-term  illnesses 
•  •  *  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  laree 
percent<age  of  persons  65  and  over  *  •  •  can- 
not obtain  protection  at  rates  they  can  afford 
to  pay,  or  cannot  obtain  adequate  protection 
In  the  light  of  these  facu.  we  have  developed 
a  program  that  is  designed  to  achieve  Jusi 
one  objective:  namely,  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 12  million  persons.  65  and  over,  who 
have  limited  resources,  with  the  opportunity 
of  taking  stepe  which,  if  taken,  will  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  heavy  economic  bur- 
den of  long-term  or  other  expensive  Ill- 
nesses "' 

The  Elsenhower  medicare  plan  covered 
physicians  services,  surgery,  dental  service 
ISO  days  of  hospital  care,  a  full  year's  home 
care  by  either  a  nur.se  or  a  technician,  up  to 
8200  in  laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  $350 
of  prescribed  drugs  private  nurses  and  phys- 
ical restoration  ser\ice 

With  a  number  of  changes,  the  medic:ire 
plan  emerged  as  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  and  was 
passed  by  Cc  ngress  in  1960.  It  Is  a  duai 
Slate-Federal  plan,  with  the  State  providing 
necc-^sary  medical  services  to  the  medically 
indigent,  and  the  Federal  Government  reim- 
bursing the  State  with  50  percent  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  trjtal.  depending  or  the  wealth 
of  the  Stale.  Passed  In  1960,  it  is  in  opera- 
tion now  in  only  26  States 

THE     PRESENT    BILL 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  now  in  com- 
mittee. IE  far  narrower  in  scope.  As  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  t>enefits,  it  provides 
up  to  90  days  of  in-patient  hospital  services 
in  semi -private  accommodations,  subject  to 
a  deductible  of  $10  for  each  of  the  first  9 
days  of  liospital  confinement,  with  a  nimi- 
mum  deduction  of  $20  p>er  confinement:  up 
to  180  days  o:  care  in  skilled  nursing  home 
following  a  period  of  hospitalization,  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services,  subject 
to  a  deductible  of  $20  for  each  complete 
diagnostic  study;  part-lime  or  iniermiiten 
home  liealth  services,  consisting  of  nurs;«;g 
care,  physical  therapy,  social  services,  medi- 
cal supplies  I  except  drugs  i  and  homemaker 
services,  up  to  a  maximum  of  240  visits  dur- 
ing a  benefit  i>erlod. 

The  Kmg-A.Tderson  bill  does   not  cover 

1.  Physicians'  calls  at  home,  ofllce,  or  in 
th'    hospital. 

2.  Surgeons    fees. 
3    Dental  services. 

4.  Drugs  and  medicines  outside  of  a  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home. 

5  Private-duty  nursing,  medical  appli- 
ances, outpatient  X-ray  therapy  and  other 
services,  the  costs  of  v  hich  represent  tlie 
bulk  of  health  costs  of  the  aged. 

CLIMATE   or   HYSTERIA 

In  order  to  bring  out  as  quickly  ,is  possi- 
ble the  emotional  and  logically  Invalid  reac- 
tions to  the  King-Anderson  bill,  we  point  'o 
the  fact  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion says  that  the  Kerr-MlUs  law,  v.-hirh 
actually  provides  for  physicians'  and  sur- 
geons' services,  "preserves  the  quality  of 
medical  care — maintaining  the  patient's 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  doctor's  freedom 
to  treat  his  patients  in  an  individual  way," 
while  the  King-Anderson  bill,  with  no  provi- 
sion whatever  for  the  services  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  "would  lower  the  quality  of 
medical  care  •  •  •  w"ith  Government  con- 
trolling standards   of  practice   and    limiting 
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fre«  choice  of  hospital  and  physician."  More 
than  anything  we  have  read  or  heard,  this 
gross  distortion  points  up  the  climate  of 
hysteria  in  which  the  King-Anderson  bill  is 
being  considered. 

THE    PROS    AND    CONS 

Voiuntary  health  insurance  is  doing  the  job 

Perhaps  the  strongest  contention  of  the 
opponents  of  King-Anderson  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  voluntary  health  insurance.  Ten 
years  ago  only  26  jsercent  of  the  non-institu- 
tionalized population  over  65  had  some  form 
of  voluntary  health  insurance  coverage.  As 
of  mid-1961  over  53  percent  had  such  pro- 
tection. This  is,  of  course,  an  impressive 
performance.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is 
no  breakdown  of  the  extent  of  the  coverage. 
The  proponents  of  King-Anderson  acknowl- 
edge the  growth  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance, but  they  maintain  that  the  person  who 
has  a  policy  providing  $10  a  day  for  30  days 
against  the  cost  of  room  and  board  and  $100 
against  the  cost  of  ancillary  hospital  services 
figures  in  the  statistics  on  the  same  basis 
as  one  who  has  complete  coverage  of  all  hos- 
pital care  in  a  semipri\ate  room  for  up  to  365 
days  in  any  one  illness.  The  National  Health 
Survey  found  that  only  46  percent  of  the 
aged  had  some  health  insurance  as  compared 
with  67  percent  of  the  entire  population. 
During  the  2-year  period  July  1958  to  June 
1960  51  percent  of  the  persons  65  and  over, 
discharged  from  short -stay  hospitals,  had 
some  portion  of  this  bill  paid  by  insurance, 
but  only  30  percent  had  three-fourths  or 
more  of  their  bill  paid  by  insurance. 

The  Government  maintains  that,  in  1960, 
health  msurance  met  only  26.7  percent  of 
total  private  medical  expenditures. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  face  uf  Federal 
figures,  the  Increase  in  the  number  covered 
by  some  form  of  health  insurance,  without 
regard  to  type  and  amount,  loses  a  good  denl 
of  Its  first-bliibh  impresfsixeuess. 

The  Gorernment  undercut  imatr.s  thr  co.-^t 
A  great  deal  has  been  s;iid  about  the  cost 
of  King- Anderson,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  belief  that  the  Government  has  made 
a  material  underestimation.  "WTiere  the  Gov- 
ernment  estimates  f  based  oji  $5,200)  that,  in 
1963-65,  employer  and  employee  would  each 
pay  $202,  the  Health  Insurance  Association, 
LIAA  and  ALC  estimate  $232.  In  1968 
and  after,  the  Government  estimate  is  $254, 
while  the  Insurance  orgnnizatlon.s  estimate 
$284.  Probe  Is.  of  course  in  no  po!-,ltlon  to 
question  either  figure 

The  significant  point  t)  us  is  that  the 
cost  of  benefits,  whatever  they  are,  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  who  pays  for  them. 
Whether  the  Federal  Government  pays,  or 
the  State  pays,  or  Insurance  companies  pay. 
the  cost  remains  the  same— assuming  the 
same  benefits.  We  are  dealing  then,  not  with 
what  the  costs  will  be,  but  rather  with  how 
they  are  to  be  paid.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion is.  administratively  which  method  is 
most  economical.  For  one  thing,  the  social 
security  machinery  has  already  been  estab- 
lished. To  that  extent,  at  least,  the  King- 
Anderson  procedure  appears  to  have  an 
administrative  advantage.  But  the  Govern- 
ment Is  arguing  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  maintains  that  total  premium  paid 
to  all  types  of  health  insurance  organiza- 
tions in  1960  amounted  to  $5.6  billion,  while 
benefits  amounted  to  $5  billion.  In  short, 
total  retentions  of  all  health  insurance  or- 
ganizations were  $800  million,  the  amount 
returned  by  insurers  to  cover  administrative 
expenses.  For  the  whole  industry,  operating 
cost  amounted  to  14.5  percent  of  income  or 
16  9  percent  of  benefits  paid  out.  Insurance 
companies  had  an  operating  cost  ratio  of 
12  1  percent  of  premium  income — 9.6  percent 
for  group  business  and  47.1  percent  for  indi- 
vidual business.  In  the  latter  field,  insur- 
ance companies  retain  close  to  a  dollar,  for 
administrative  expenses,  reserves,  and  profits. 
for  each  dollar  paid  out  for  health  insuranc* 


services.  This,  the  Government  maintains, 
is  too  big  a  bite  for  the  public  -specifically 
the  over-65  public. 

The  Government  is  con\inced  that  there 
will  be  corollary  advantages  to  the  public  if 
the  over-65  are  covered  under  social  security. 
and  coincidentally.  advantages  to  insurers. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  individual  policy  field, 
each  age  pays  its  own  cost.  Under  group 
plans,  and  Blue  Cross,  with  its  community 
rating  system,  insurance  for  the  aged  has 
not  been  self-sustaining,  but  has  in  effect 
been  subsidized  by  younsor  insureds.  To 
underscore  the  point,  the  Blue  Cross  plans 
estimate  that  their  subscribers  over  65  now 
pay  about  $200  million  in  subscription 
charges  and  recei\e  about  i>S15  million  worth 
of  liospit.il  care.  With  the  burden  of  the 
aged  removed,  as  it  would  be  under  King- 
Aiider.s<in.  Blue  Cross,  and  the  group  plans 
will  be  able  to  offer  coverage  to  the  younger 
community  at  considerably  lower  rates. 
This  app>ears  so  logical  to  us  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  King-Anderson  opponents  to 
the  effect  that  young  .America  will  be  paying 
for  the  'Id  folks  seems  ,i  little  on  the  abfeurd 
side 

Tin:  bill  duc^  nut  coLcr  everyone  occi  63 
Also  absurd.  '.'>  our  mind  is  the  tibjection 
to  Kmg-Anderson  on  the  ground  that  it 
doesn't  cover  everyone  over  65— -only  those 
covered  by  social  security  Horace  \V. 
Brower.  president  ui  Occidental  Life,  re- 
cently wrote  ••  •  *  there  is  something 
cynical  about  a  program  being  promoted 
on  the  a.ssumption  that  old  people  need  It 
when  one-quarter  of  s\ich  people  ttKlay  are 
excluded  as  nonqualified  under  soci.d  secu- 
rity." What  we  find  cynical  is  i!ie  fact  that 
some  people  use  the  exclusion  of  twc  and 
a  half  million  po.ple  as  an  argument  against 
King-Anderson  when  they  know  in  their 
hearts  that  their  opposition  would  be  just 
as  strong,  and  jjerhaiis  Just  as  hysterical, 
if  all  were   Inclfded. 

We  believe  it  is  cynica!  to"i.  to  favor  Kerr- 
Mills  with  its  Stale  aid  i  backed  by  Ft-der.il 
aid),  and  oppose  KlnE-Anders4jn  on  ilie 
ground  that  it  will  sociali/e  the  Na;ion  and 
destroy  the  last  stronghold  of  individual 
freedom  and  personal  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility The  over  65,  under  Kerr-MiUs.  must 
plead  pauperism  before  receiving  benefits 
We  fall  to  see  how  anyone  who  glibly  speaks 
of  personal  dignity  can  fav(:>r  such  a  cruel 
procedure  and  oppose  one  that  makes  the 
benefits  a\ailable  regardless  of  ability  to  pay 

On   t>ie  road  to  sociali:.ed  medicive 

King-Anderson  opponents  claim  It  will 
lead  to  Government  control  of  medical  prac- 
tice. This,  it  seems  to  us.  is  in  the  area  of 
hysteria.  Knowing  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ure includes  no  mention  whatever  of  phy- 
sicians' calls  at  home,  office,  or  hospital,  or 
surgeons'  fees,  we  regard  It  as  fantastic  to 
equate  it.  in  any  way,  with  socialized  medi- 
cine. Under  King-Anderson,  every  perst^n 
will  choose  his  own  docu^r  and  liLS  own 
hospital.  The  bill  pro\  ides  only  a  means  of 
paying  for  health  services,  not  for  pro\idlnc; 
them.  There  simply  Is  not  the  remotest 
chance  that  our  country  is  on  the  way  to 
socialized  medicine,  and  President  Kennedy 
has  repeatedly   stated    his  opposition    to   it. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  this  was  said  at 
the  13th  annual  health  insurance  meet- 
ing; 'The  controsersial  King- Anderson  bill 
to  establish  a  compulsory  health-insurance 
scheme  would  visit  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple the  same  tragic,  stupid,  and  unnecessary 
mistake  that  other  and  less  favored  nations 
have  made."  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
King-Anderson  procedure  is  unique  m  w<jrld 
history,  and  hence  may  not  be  etjuated  with 
any  other  method,  and  ignoring  al.s<j  that 
all  previous  steps  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment health  insurance  have  by  no  means 
been  universally  regarded  as  tragic,  stupid. 
or  unnecessary,  we  submit  that  the  state- 
ment, whether  by  design  or  not,  led  the  unin- 


formed to  believe  that  physicians  and  sur- 
geons were  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
under  King-Anderson  and  that  therefore  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  st)cialized  medicine.  It 
Is  Imper.itive  to  remember,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  sliitements  and  innuendoes  to  the 
contrary,  that  under  King-Anderson  tin- 
sick  will  choose  their  own  doctors  and  puy 
them 

To  get  a  rather  clear  picture  of  the  valid- 
ity (or  rather  the  lack  of  it)  of  .some  of  the 
arguments  again.st  King-Aiidcrson.  one 
should  read  the  remarks  of  William  A 
Knight.  International  Association  of  Health 
Underwriters  board  member  and  zone  chair- 
man, as  presented  by  the  National  Undei - 
writer  According  to  that  source  Mr  Knight 
said,  "Tlie  perst)n  over  65  with  no  income 
very  well  co'ild  own  a  $30  000  home  and  ha\  e 
thrms.md.s  of  dollars  in  the  bank  (vr  in  in- 
vestments ■■  Also.  "In  a  recent  survey  oi 
hospitals  it  was  found  that  there  are  less 
unpaid  bills  among  the  aged  (over  65)  tlian 
any  other  aije  group.  Again,  this  same  sur- 
vey disclosed  that  80  percent  of  the  65-and- 
over  group  said  that  if  they  got  a  $500  metl- 
Ical  bill  tomorrow,  they  could  pay  it  In  c.ish." 
To  which,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fiurt 
that  no  one  else  seems  to  have  quoted  It.  all 
we  can  say  is  "Some  survey  '  ( Incldentallv 
the  National  Underwriter  headline  read 
■  lAHU   Sjjeakers   Give   Telling  Testimony     j 

How    FAR    SHOfl.D    WE    CO    WITH    TlIE    AMERICAN 
MEDK  AL    A.SSOt  lATlON  ' 

For  almost  20  years,  the  AMA  has  been 
tr>iiig.  uufortuiiittely  with  coitsiderable  suc- 
cess, to  gel  the  insurance  business  to  carry 
the  ball  for  it.  In  1958,  AMA  President 
David  Allman  had  this  to  say  The  two 
groups.  Insurance  and  organized  medicine, 
represent  two  of  the  strongest  remaining 
bulwarks  of  American  free  enlerpri.se.  and 
I  think  we  had  better  woik  together  to  keep 
It  that  way."  Since  this  thought  lia.s  bee;; 
echoed  on  thousands  of  o<-ca«ions.  Includ- 
ing tlie  present,  and  h.is  been  swallowed 
whole  by  unthinking  insurance  people,  it  is 
time  to  examine  it  closely  Hibtorlcally, 
what  has  l)een  the  AMA's  conU-ibuUon  to 
insurance,  and  in  what  esteem  i»  it  held  by 
the  .^merican  people** 

.After  the  .AM.A's  20-year  behavior  rerord. 
Including  a  $20  million  propaganda  cam- 
paign. Life  magazine,  following  the  102d 
annual  American  Medical  Association  con- 
vention in    1953,   wrote  editorially: 

"There  was  other  news  from  the  conven- 
tion, howe-.  er.  that  was  not  so  wonderful — 
,'it  least  to  the  millions  of  us  ordinary  mor- 
tals who  worry  ourselves  sick  over  the  pay- 
ing of  our  doctor  and  hi-^epital  bills.  The 
ever -rising  cofits  of  medical  care  and  how 
to  les.sen  them,  if  fKwslble.  are  problems  of 
national  concern.  But  the  house  of  dele- 
gates— the  AMA's  185-member  policymak- 
ing body— seems  to  be  against  almost 
anything  that  threatens  the  profits  of  a  dnc- 
tors  private  practice.  Typical  of  the  AMA's 
fastidious  sense  of  public  relations  was  a 
re.vjlution  passed  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, which  branded  the  Federal  regula- 
tion that  provides  Iree  dlagn<>stlc  service 
for  crippled  children,  as  socialistic.'  'Social- 
istic' and  'social'  seem  to  be  synonymous 
to  the  house  of  delegates,  and  somebcxly 
should  buy  it  a  dictionary  If  the  185 
members  could  conceive  of  how  utterly 
weary  and  cynical  the  American  public  ha.'! 
become  from  hearing  the  AMA  snarl  so- 
cialistic' and  'socialism'  at  everything  It 
doesn't  completely  apj^rove  of,  they  would 
hang  up  their  stethoscopes  (and  their  mega- 
phones) and  retire  to  the  culture  of  pelu- 
nias.  •  •  •  According  to  legend,  a  king 
named  C.inute  once  ordered  the  tide  to  stand 
still,  l)ut   he  ended  up  with   soaked   feet    " 

Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  the 
insurance  busine.'-s  &h(j\ild  be  Identified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people'.'  Docs  lU^ 
record  establish  credibility.' 
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To  those  insurance  people  who  continue 
to  dance  to  AMA  n:uslr,  we  call  attention 
to  the  manner  in  \,-hlch  that  organization 
has  served  us.  Tliere  Is  no  doubt  that.  In 
Its  present  moment  of  panic.  It  Is  enchanted 
by  voluntary  health  Insurance  It  proudly 
points  to  our  record — solely,  of  course,  to 
serve  Its  own  ends.  But  when  It  was  not 
dependent  on  our  support,  it  screamed  that 
we  were  about  to  commerclall/e  the  practice 
of  medicine  It"  ov  n  Journal  carried  thi<= 
"The  shortest  road  t  ->  the  commercialization 
of  medicine  Is  through  the  supposedly  ropy 
path  of  Insurance  " 

And  what  has  It  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  a  suc- 
cess to  which  It  now  points  In  lis  frantic  at- 
tempt* to  defeat  the  King- Anderson  bill? 
Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  health  Insurance 
that  business  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition 
Costs  have  skvrocke  ed.  with  the  possibility 
t.'iat  voluntary  health  insuranre  may  be 
priced  right  out  of  the  market  One  of  the 
most  slgnitlcant  coriributlng  factors  is  the 
Innumerable  acts  ol  dishonesty  committed 
by  thousands  of  do  t^>rs  There  have  been 
charges  for  operations  not  performed,  calls 
never  made,  gh  ■.'■t  surgery,  unethical  fee- 
splitting,  overcharges,  fictitious  services 
There  has  been  wholesale  chiseling  by 
charging  for  Imaglnsry  X-ray  and  laboratory 
tests  Incredible  as  it  may  sound.  200  dixr- 
tors  In  southern  California  bilked  their  own 
health  Insurance  program.  Outright  fraud, 
scandalous  overchaiges.  gouging,  fudging, 
and  creeping  costs  ha\e  been  proved  over 
and  over  again 

AMA  officials  alarmed  at  the  extent  of 
;he  dishonesty,  esthnated  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  proportion  cf  dishonest  doctors  was 
veiy  small,  probabl}-  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  medical  men  "  But  Dr  Elmer 
Hess,  ex-presldent  cf  AMA  said.  Its  ri- 
diculous to  dismiss  ihe  problem  bv  saying 
that  perhaps  only  5  percent  of  our  doctors 
are  dishonest  Five  percent  of  200.000  doctors 
in  the  United  States — that's  10,000  men  with 
incredible  power  to  do  harm." 

The  AMA  still  plays  the  free  enterprise 
uine  and  thus  attracts  some  elemenu  of  the 
insurance  business  who  still  dont  realize 
that  it  was  a  dellberaiely  planned  campaign 
15  years  ago  that  fizzled  badly. 

In  September  1950,  Fortune  blew  the  lid 
off  the  whole  free  enterprise  campaign.  It 
said  "Never  before  have  businessmen  ap- 
peared so  gripped  with  a  single  Idea:  there 
is  .scarcely  a  convention  that  is  not  exhorted 
with  it  •  •  •  we  must  sell  free  enterprise 
*  *  •  All  in  all  the  free  enterprise  cam- 
l);iign  is  Rhaphig  up  as  one  of  the  most 
intensive  sales  Jobs  In  the  history  of  In- 
dustry •  •  •  This  year  It  will  probably  ac- 
count for  at  least  $100  million  of  Industry's 
ad  budget  •  •  •  and  It  Is  not  worth's 
damn." 

The  importance  of  the  .American  Medical 
Association,  In  terms  of  the  public  image  of 
the  Insurance  business,  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  The  spokesmen  of  our  business  ex- 
hibit a  camaraderie  that  Is  alarming 

In  June  of  1958.  E  J  Faulkner,  then  chair- 
man-elect of  the  Health  Insurance  Council, 
said-  "Attacks  on  the  private  practice  of 
medicine,  now  concentrating  on  a  derogation 
of  freedom  of  choice  of  physician,  are  at- 
tacks on  the  business  of  private  Insurance 
If  in  the  battle  for  men's  minds,  the  welfare 
statists  convince  the  majority  of  Americans 
that  the  right  to  patronize  the  phvslclan  of 
their  choice  |  Editors'  note:  a  pet,' pat.  and 
phtmy  AMA  slogan)  Is  Inconsequential,  at 
that  moment  our  people  are  psycholt^ically 
conditioned  fur  the  imposition  of  monopolis- 
tic compulsory  health  insurance— and  life 
insurance," 

The  same  E  J  Faulkner  (also  president  of 
Woodmen  Accident  &  Life  Co.)  said  on 
April  17,  1962,  at  the  13th  annu.i!  health 
insurance  meeting  of  LIAMA:  "Despite 
the  oft-repeated,  but  never  proved,  disclaim- 
ers of  its  proponents,  this  legislation  jKmg- 
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Anderson]  would  regiment  our  doctors  •  •  • 
adulterate  the  quality  of  medical  care  •  •  ••• 
What  an  odd  thing  to  say.  when  he  must 
know  that  there  Is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
King-Anderson  bill  that  covers  payments  to 
doctors  :.nd  surgeons.  But  perhaps  It  isn't 
so  strange,  because  the  AMA  In  Its  sup- 
posedly objective  and  disarming  pamphlet. 
Its  Your  Decision."  said  "(the  King- 
Anderson  billl,  would  lower  the  quality  of 
medical  care  •  •  •  with  Government  con- 
tnjlling  standards  of  practice  and  limiting 
free  choice  of  hospital  and  physician.  Per- 
son;il  health  problems  would  becom.e  a  mat- 
ter of  Government  record  "  What  an  out- 
rageous statement  in  view  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  the  AMA  so  fully  un- 
derstands And  what  a  strange  similarltv  to 
the  Faulkner  statement. 

CONCLUSION 

Probe's  concern  with  the  King-Anderson 
bill  Is  not  whether  It  is  passed  or  defeated— 
although  we  favor  it.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that,  regardless  of  the  outcome,  the 
Insurance  business  may  be  dealt  a  heavy 
public  relations  blow.  We  can  all.  If  we  so 
desire,  oppose  King-Anderson  without  an- 
nouncing a  partnership  with  the  American 
Medical  Association.  We  can  oppose  It.  to<. 
wiihom  recourse  to  misleading  statements 
distortions,  and  fallacious  reasoning.  In 
thU  regard,  we  do  not  Imply  that  all  insur- 
ance opponents  of  King-Anderson  have  con- 
ducted themselves  badly.  The  Health  In- 
surance Institute,  an  organization  that  we 
a.ssume  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  proposal 
has  worked  with  Intelligence  and  restraint 
But  too  many  of  our  sjwkesmen  have  Ulked 
the  kind  of  nonsense  that  may  alienate  us 
from  the  people. 

We  are  concerned,  too.  with  a  kind  of 
know  nothingness  that  results  in  a  favorable 
response  to  meaningless  slogans,  to  misstate- 
menu  of  fact,  and  to  empty  emotionalism. 
Some  of  our  underwriter  associations  are 
distributing  AMA  literature,  with  the  con- 
viction  that  they  are  performing  a  public 
service  but  with  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  Issues  Involved,  and  with  a  total  un- 
awareness  of  the  damage  resulting  from  a 
public  concept  that  Identifies  the  business  of 
insurance  with  the  business  of  private 
medicine. 

There  is  room  for  disagreement,  of  course. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  anyone  opposed  to 
social  security  to  oppose  any  extension  of  it 
Very  likely  there  are  other  areas  of  legiti- 
mate objection  But  let's  keep  It  clean  so 
that,  regardless  of  the  outcome,  we  can  feel 
that  we  have  increased  the  stature  of  the 
insurance  business. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  also 
in  connection  with  the  current  debate 
over  health  care  for  the  aged.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  10,  by  Mr. 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  that  newspaper's  Euro- 
pean correspondent.  Mr.  Noyes  sheds 
much  more  light  on  the  institution  of 
socialized  medicine  in  Great  Britain  than 
has  generally  been  provided  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  King -Anderson  bill.  The 
opposition  continues  to  brand  Britain's 
National  Health  Service  as  a  failure 
and  warns  that  the  same  thipg  will  fol- 
low in  this  countiT  if  my  Bill  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  Noyes  reports  that  there  are  'i^uch 
immense  differences  in  backgroimd, 
analogies,  and  comparisons  between  the 
British  and  American  systems  are  hard 
to  draw."  However.  I  believe  it  is  valu- 
able to  informed  public  opinion  that 
some  of  Mr.  Noyes'  comments  be  called 
to  attention.    He  states: 

More    than   97   percent   of    the   population 
of  5\  million  are  enrolled  in  the  health  .ser\ - 


ice.  So  are  about  98  percent  of  the  49.000 
practicing  physicians  in  the  United  King- 
dom, along  with  almost  all  opticians,  den- 
tists, and  druggists.  With  the  exception  o: 
a  few  hospitals  run  by  religious  orders  and 
private  nursing  homes,  the  rest  (more  than 
3.000)  are  under  the  service. 

In  all.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  still 
some  500  rugg..'d  individuals  in  the  medical 
profession  whc  rely  entirely  on  private  pa- 
tients for  their  fees.  There  arc  manv  more— 
perhaps  a  majf)rlty— who  have  a  few  prlvat- 
patients  in  addition  to  their  health  service 
charges.  But  the  small  percent.ige  of  people 
who  still  insls:  on  paying  for  their  medical 
care  is  hardly  considered  as  a  reflection  on 
the  service  as  a  whole. 

For  the  vast  majority,  the  health  service 
does  what  it  promised  to  do  at  the  begin- 
ning: "To  insure  that  everybody  In  the  coun- 
try— irrespective  of  means,  age,  sex,  or  oc- 
cupation— shall  have  equal  opportiinltv  to 
benefit  from  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
medical  and  allied  services  available." 

It  does  this,  furthermore,  through  a  sys- 
tem which,  from  the  consumers  point "oj 
view,  is  almost  miraculously  uncompUcated 
In  comparison  with  the  various  social  secu- 
rity medical  systems  that  exist  in  other 
European  countries,  the  British  svstem  is  a 
model  ol  simplicity. 

The  article  says  that  the  national 
health  system  in  itself  has  not  been  a 
miraculous  answer  to  all  the  problems 
of  national  health.  There  are  manv 
imperfections  and  the  BriUsh  themselves 
are  aware  of  these  shortcomings.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Noyes  reports: 

A  good  deal  of  stress  Is  laid  on  the  pKiint 
that  each  doctor  is  free  to  treat  his  own 
patients  according  to  his  own  professional 
discretion.  There  Is  no  attempt  at  regimen- 
tation of  medical  Judgment.  There  are  no 
rules  as  to  what  drugs  or  treatment  sl,ould 
or  should  not  be  prescribed  in  specific  cases 

A  Jurist,  perhaps,  might  find  certain  in- 
fringement of  this  general  theory.  Under  a 
smem  where  all  doctors  can  prescribe  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  cost  Involved,  a  certain 
amount  of  buret  ucratic  restraint  has  been 
found  necessary.  The  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  urges  doctors  to 
prescribe  standard  drugs — as  oppfDsed  to  ex- 
pensive proprietary  preparations— whenever 
possible.  And  a  doctor  who  habitually  is 
found  guilty  of  excessive  Improper  pre- 
scribing is  likely  to  wind  up  in  trouble. 

It  Is  in  fact  Impossible  to  prove  on  the 
basis  of  12  years'  experience  that  there  hat- 
been  any  improvement  in  the  national  health 
attribuUble  to  ;he  system  itself.  Infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rates  have  fallen  in 
Britain  since  the  war  in  about  Uie  same 
proportion  as  they  have  fallen  In  all  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  West.  And 
though  some  diseases — notably  tuberculo- 
sis— have  droppe<l  dramatically,  this  is  al- 
most certainly  the  result  of  new  antibiotics 
rather  than  the  system  by  which  they  are 
distributed. 


Mr.  President,  by  excerpting  this  ar- 
ticle and  havinK  these  excerpts  printed 
in  the  Record  T  do  not  wish  to  imply 
support  of  a  nationalized  health  scheme. 
Such  a  progiam  is  not  necessary  in  this 
country.     My  purpose  is  simply  to   try 
to   deal   with   some   of   the   arguments 
against  the  Kin,ij-Anderson  bill  as  they 
arise  and  I  thought  Mr.  Noyes  had  given 
a  very  fair  account  of  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  the  British  medical  system. 
I  think  the  great  value  in  this  reporting 
is  that  we  in  this  country  can  benefit  by 
mistakes  in  other  nations  and  avoid  .-sim- 
ilar pitfalls. 
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June  11 


CENSURE  OF  ISRAEL  BY  U.N.  SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL  CALLED  INJUSTICE 
BY  MANY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
censure  of  Israel  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  in  which  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  joined,  was 
an  act  of  injustice.  Certainly,  Israel  is 
entitled  to  be  judged  in  its  relationship 
with  other  countries  with  the  calmness 
and  fairness  accorded  others. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Baptist  Re- 
view, the  chancellor  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, of  Waco,  Tex.,  was  quoted  at  length 
on  the  subject.  I  believe  the  comments 
of  the  chancellor.  Dr.  W.  R.  White,  for- 
mer president  of  Baylor  and  a  Baptist 
leader  of  national  renown,  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  by  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Bap- 
tist Review  of  May-June  1962  entitled 
"Dr.  W.  R.  White  Calls  Security  Coun- 
cil's Censure  of  Israel  Miscarriage  of 
Justice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Dr.  W.  R.  White  Calls  Security  Councils 
Censure  or  Israel  Miscarriage  of  Justice 
The  censure  of  Israel  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  territory  against  Syrian  at- 
tacks is  a  miscarriage  of  Justice,  declares 
Dr.  W.  R.  White,  chancellor  of  Bavlor  Uni- 
versity of  Waco.  Tex.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral attacks  by  Syria  since  February  1  on 
Israel  villages  and  on  Israel  fishermen  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  waters  of  which  are 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  Israel. 
These  attacks  had  continued  until  March  16. 
and  on  the  following  day  three  columns  of 
Israel  soldiers  moved  into  Syrian  territory, 
smashing  gun  emplacements  and  fortifica- 
tions. It  was  Israels  first  reprisal  raid  in 
years. 

"In  my  opinion,"  says  Dr.  White,  'the  cen- 
sure of  Israel  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  was  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. Prom  the  evidence  available  to  the 
public  and  from  a  background  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  me  through  research  and  some 
personal  observations  in  Arab  countries  and 
in  Israel,  I  am  convinced  that  Israel  is 
Judged  by  a  more  exacting  criterion  than  is 
applied  to  her  neighbors." 

These  provocative  shootings  and  threats 
of  war  by  Syria  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Dr.  White  com- 
ments upon  the  refusal  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  sit  down  at  the  peace  table  and 
negotiate  their  differences  with  Israel: 

"I  have  found  practically  no  Arab  who  is 
willing  to  sincerely  negotiate  with  Israel 
looking  toward  peaceful  solutions.  There  is 
a  unanimous  contention  that  Israel  is  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  political  entity  pos- 
sessing no  Inherent  rights.  I  have  found 
very  few  people  of  Israel  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate with  her  neighbors  looking  toward 
achieving   peaceful    coexistence. 

"In  my  Judgment  both  sides  should  have 
been  treated  alike.  That  would  have  been 
enough  concession  to  have  made." 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
1.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
dedicatory  speakers  at  a  program  mark- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Northern  Grain 
Insects    Laboratory    at    State    College, 


Brookings,  S.  Dak,  This  arcat  new  Fed- 
eral installation  is  designed  to  render 
great  constructive  service  to  American 
agriculture. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Administrator  of  the 
Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station 
Service,  also  addressed  the  commemora- 
tive audience.  Dr.  Byerly  s  address  was 
a  comprehensive  and  masterful  recital  of 
the  full  program  of  functions  and  .serv- 
ices provided  by  our  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  this  year  is  celebrat- 
ing its  100th  anniversary.  Since  I  be- 
lieve the  information  contained  in  Dr. 
Byerly 's  address  will  be  of  va.st  interest 
to  many  committees  of  Congre.ss.  to  in- 
dividual Members  of  Concress.  and  to 
foreign  students  of  American  agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Organization  and  Activities  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
(By  T  C  Byerly t 
President  Kennedy,  by  proclamation  of 
August  25,  1961,  designated  1962  as  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  centennial  year 
to  serve  "as  an  occasion  to  commemorate 
the  contributions  of  agriculture  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  every  citizen,  to  the 
national  well-being,  and  to  "the  development 
of  emerging  nations."  This  year  is  also  the 
centennial  year  of  the  Homestead  Act:  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  which  created  the  system  of 
land-grant  universities  and  colleges:  and  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was 
set  up  to  advise  the  Government  on  scien- 
tific matters. 

The  act  establishing  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  approved  bv  President 
Lincoln  on  May  15,  1862  The  act  provided 
that  "the  general  designs  and  duties  (.if  the 
USDAi  shall  be  to  acq\iire  and  to  dlffu.se 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  use- 
ful information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  conxpre- 
hen.slve  sense  of  that  word." 

During  the  100  years  that  USDA  has 
existed,  US.  agriculture  has  become  the 
world's  most  efficient  and  pr.xluctlve  agricul- 
ture. The  hard  work,  the  ingenuity  and  the 
ability  of  American  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  made  it  so.  The  capacitv  of  American 
agriculture  to  produce  food,  fiber  and  forest 
products,  enough  to  meet  our  needs  and  to 
share  with  others,  is  established.  Our  diet  is 
abundant,  economical,  varied  and  whole- 
some. The  services  of  the  US  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperating  innd- 
grant  colleges  have  helped  the  Ameriran 
farmer  through  research,  education  tech- 
nical help  and  other  services 

Agriculture  is  the  biggest  business  in  the 
United  States,  Its  assets  exceed  .$200  billion 
It  employs  about  7  million  people  on  farms 
and  about  4  out  of  10  Jobs  in  private  em- 
ployment are  in  or  related  to  agriculture 
Americans  spend  only  20  percent  of  their 
take-home  pay  for  food  Rii.sslans  have  to 
spend  more  than  50  percent  of  their  income 
for  food. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1862  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  and  appropriated  funds 
to  support  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  addition 
to  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation as  stated  in  the  act  of  1862  The 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  established  an  experi- 
ment station  in  every  State  and.  as  amended 
in  1955,  this  act  authorizes  Federal  grants 
which  assist  the  several  States  in  supporting 
research  necessary  to  solve  their  own 
agricultural  problems  in  their  own  way. 

Other    legislation    and   annual   appropria- 
tions  have   established   and   supported   pro- 


grams for  research  and  extension,  for  con- 
.s<  rvation  u.se  of  soil,  water  and  forests  with 
clue  regard  for  wildlife  and  recreation  needs, 
for  protection  of  crops  and  livestock,  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  producU  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers  and  for  price  stabilization 
In  administering  all  of  these  programs  the 
US  Dep.irtnieiit  of  Agrkultuie  cooperates 
fully  with  .State  and  local  government  and 
farmer  organizations  and  individual  farmers 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
currently  organized  into  seven  major  group.s 
riic  Federal-State  Relations  group  is  he.ided 
b>  A.ssistant  Secretary  Frank  J  Welch.  It 
includes  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
CtKDperative  State  Experiment  Station  S<-rv- 
lie.  Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

The  Marketing  and  Stabilization  group  is 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  John  P 
Duncan,  Jr.  It  includes  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority. Comimxlity  Credit  Corporation,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  AuTicultural  Economics  group  is 
headed  by  Director  Wlllard  W  dx-hrane  It 
consists  of  a  small  staff  group  and  the  Et-.;- 
nomlc  Research  Service  and  Statistiral  R.-- 
porting  .Service 

The  Agricultur.il  Credit  group  is  headed 
by  Director  John  A  Baker.  It  con.sist*  of  the 
Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development.  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Servire  i.s  headed 
by  Raymond  A  loanes  It  consists  of  a 
Wiushlngton  staff  group  and  of  agricultural 
attaches  in   each  of  56  foreign  countries 

The  Departmental  Administration  group  Is 
headed  by  Joseph  M  Robertson  Adniinistra- 
tive  Assistant  .Secretary  It  consists  of  the 
Office  of  Management  Appraisal  and  Sys- 
tems Development.  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance.  Office  of  He.irmg  Examiners.  Office 
of  Information.  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary Office  of  Personnel  and  Office  of  Plant 
and  Oper.itluns. 

The  seventh  group  is  the  OfTice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Coun.sel.  headed  by  John  C.  Bagwell 
General  Counsel.  Employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment work  at  about  4,000  locations  in  the 
United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries 
Re.search  in  the  Department  Is  planned 
and  administered  by  eight  of  the  agencies 
named.  c.«,rdinated  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  B.  T. 
Shaw.  Agricultural  Research  Service  con- 
ducts research  In  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, crops,  animal  hiusbandry,  animal  dis- 
eases and  parasites,  agricultural  engineering 
entomology,  utilization  of  agricultural  pnxl- 
ucta.  foods,  nutrition  and  family  living 
Much  of  this  research  is  condurted  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  for  example.  ARS  cooperates 
with  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  KxyterX- 
ment  Station  in  soil,  water,  and  beef  cattle 
research  at  Newell,  and  m  beef  cattle,  swme. 
poultry,  and  crops  research  and  .soil  and 
water  management  re.search  at  Madi.son  and 
other   points  in  east«rn  South   Dakota 

Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station 
Service  administers  Federal-grant  funds  pro- 
viding about  20  percent  of  the  funds  u.sed 
for  research  by  the  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  Because  of  differences  in 
climate,  soil,  market  outlets,  and  other  local 
conditions,  each  State  has  distinct  problems 
of  production  and  marketing  of  crops  and 
livestock.  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions are  best  suited  for  the  solution  of  State 
and  local  problems.  State  experiment  sta- 
tions also  participate  in  the  .solution  of  re- 
gional and  national  problems.  Cooperative 
State  Experiment  Station  Service  Is  re.spon- 
sible  fr)r  review  and  evaluation  of  State  re- 
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search  proposals  and  for  their  coordination 
with    departmental   research. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  conducts 
research  in  general  economic  and  statistical 
analysts,  marketing  economics,  farm  eco- 
nomics, and  foreign  economic  analysis.  Some 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  lie  In  this  area. 
These  include  the  development  of  Informa- 
tion and  economic  principles  which  will 
enable  farmers  to  retain  for  themselves  an 
cfiult.ible  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology  to  farming, 

Tlie  Statistical  Reporting  Service  provides 
crop  reports,  Information  on  storage  stocks, 
numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry,  farm 
lalx^r  and  wages,  and  prices  paid  and  re- 
ceived by  farmers.  The  Service  also  provides 
information  on  markets  and  market  poten- 
tials for  agricultural  products  Crop  and 
livestotk  estimates  are  bajsed  on  Information 
cuilected  and  evaluated  in  field  oflBces  cover- 
ing all  the  States. 

The  Parmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts 
research  to  help  farmers  improve  their 
economic  position  through  cooperative  orga- 
nizations under  authorizations  of  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Act  of  1926.  Research 
on  cooperative  enterprises  provides  infor- 
mation on  orgs'.nlzatlon.  management  pol- 
icies, employee  relationships,  merchandising, 
accounting,  operating  costs,  efficiency,  fi- 
nancing, transportation,  and  membership 
relations. 

The  Forest  Service  In  i\i  Forest  Products 
L,»boratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  its  10  regional 
experiment  stations  and  numerous  other 
field  locations  conducts  research  on  the 
entire  field  of  forestry,  including  wild  land 
management,  growth  and  harvest  of  timber, 
fire  protection,  forest  Insects  and  diseases, 
range  management,  forest  product  utiliza- 
tion, economics,  and  watershed  management. 
Forest  Service  cooperates  widely  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  with  St.ate  and  private 
agencies  In  research 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  conducts 
field  and  laboratory  research  In  connection 
with  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey 
In  cooperation  with  many  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  other  State 
and  local  agencies.  Research  facilitates  the 
classification  of  soils  according  to  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  under  different  systems  of 
soil  management,  their  suitability  for  various 
crops,  and  their  reaction  to  cultivation. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  Is  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  administering  of 
marketing  research  In  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical ccience  aspects  of  moving  agricultural 
products  from  the  farmer  to  the  ultimate 
user.  This  program  includes  research  to 
malnUln  quality  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber  and 
to  develop  methods  for  prevention  of  waste 
and  spoilage;  measurement  of  quality  and 
improvement  of  grade  standards;  research  to 
develop  methods  of  reducing  cost  of  moving 
products  from  grower  to  consumer.  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  cooperates  with 
private  agencies,  shipping  as.sociations.  State 
ex{)€rlment  stations,  and  State  marketing 
agencies. 

Re.search  is  also  conducted  in  several  for- 
eign countries  by  nationals  of  those  coun- 
tries for  the  benefit  of  American  agriculture. 
Such  research  is  supported  by  local  cur- 
rency resulting  from  sales  of  U&.  farm  prod- 
ucts under  Public  Law  480  Such  currency 
cannot  be  used  In  the  United  States,  so 
US  agrlculttire  will  benefit  from  this  re- 
search via  new  crops,  new  knowledge  of 
disease  and  Insect  control,  new  products 
which  will  help  to  expand  markets  for  our 
farmers. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  has  leader- 
ship in  educational  programs  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  acta  as  liaison 
between  the  Department  and  the  land- 
grant  college  officials  on  all  matters  asso- 
ciated with  cooperative  extension  service. 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  carried 
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out  through  a  three-way  partnership 
among  local  people,  the  SUte  land -grant 
coUege,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. At  the  local  level,  county  exten- 
sion workers  take  the  lead  in  helping  people 
analyze  their  individual  situations  and  farm 
enterprises  to  make  use  of  research  informa- 
tion, practical  experience,  and  progrums  ad- 
nilnistered  by  USDA. 

The  U3.  Department  of  Agriculture  Li- 
brary, as  the  National  Agricultural  Library 
cooperHtes  with  the  other  two  national  li- 
braries, the  National  Ubrary  of  Medicine 
and  the  Ubrary  of  Congreas,  In  providing 
access  to  the  worldwide  literature  in  the 
agricultural,  chemical,  and  biological 
sciences.  It  contains  more  than  1  million 
volumes.  Information  is  dlsfiemlnated 
through  bibliographies,  loans,  photo  copies, 
find  reference  services  to  land -grant  colleges. 
State  experiment  stations.  Government 
agencies.  Industry,  scientists,  and  farmers. 

OfBce  of  Information  conducts  editorial 
work,  printing  and  distribution  of  publica- 
tions; provides  current  information  through 
press,  radio,  and  TV;  provides  exhibits  and 
motion  pictures  Through  technical  and 
popular  publications.  Including  yearbooks 
and  farmers'  bulletins.  It  makes  available  to 
farmers  and  the  general  public  information 
on  research,  conservation,  regulatory  and 
action  programs  and  service  work  of  USDA. 
Regulatory  and  service  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  are  administered  by 
several  USDA  agencies. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  admin- 
isters various  laws  and  reflations  and  con- 
duct* cooperaUve  control  acUvltles.  These 
Include  animal  Inspection  and  quarantine, 
plant  quarantine,  animal  disease  eradication, 
plant  pest  control,  and  meat  Inspection. 
These  programs  prevent  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  many  animal  and  plant  pests  and 
diseases,  or  their  transmission  to  other  coun- 
tries In  U.S.  exports.  They  have  eradicated 
cattle  fever  ticks  and  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly,  and  control  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
brucellosis.  They  Insure  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  meat  supply.  They  maintain  high 
standards  of  veterinary  biologies  and  pesti- 
cide chemicals  sold  to  U.S.  farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
through  its  cotton,  dairy,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, grain.  liTestock,  poultry,  and  tobacco 
divisions,  helps  formulate  or  carry  out  poli- 
cies and  programs  In  connection  with  mar- 
keting, pxirchaae,  dlTerslon,  export,  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities,  lliese  divisions 
conduct  authorlaed  in6p)ecUon,  grading, 
classing  and  standardization  programs.  Tees 
and  charges  are  collected  to  cover  costs  of 
voluntary  services,  while  mandatory  Federal 
grades  and  standards  programs  are  financed 
by  Federal  appropriations,  AMS  Is  respon- 
sible for  administering  about  20  acts. 

Countrywide  market  news  reporting  offices 
provide  current  information  on  supply,  move- 
ment, and  price  of  agrlctiltural  commodities. 
Through  its  Food  Distribution  Division, 
Agricultural  MarkeUng  Service  Is  responsible 
for  administering  the  national  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs;  for  planning  the 
distribution  of  commodities  acquired  under 
surplus  removal  and  price  support  programs 
to  schools,  charitable  Institutions  and  needy 
families  at  home,  and  to  voluntary  relief 
ngencies  for  needy  perrons  overseas;  and  for 
Increasing  the  use  of  plentiful  foods.  It  also 
conducts  the  food  stamp  plan  pilot  projects 
started  in  June  1961. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  ad- 
ministers the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  It 
supervises  futures  trading  on  designated 
commodity  exchanges,  including  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  CEA  seeks  to  prevent  price 
manipulation  and  corners  affecting  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  to  protect  hedgers 
and  other  users  of  the  commodity  futures 
markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and  manipu- 
lative practices  in  futures  trading. 


The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  admin- 
i-^ters  departmental  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  develops  plans  and  policies  related 
to  the  foreign  interests  of  UJ5.  agriculture 
Agricultural  attaches  and  oOcera  at  56  poets 
abroad  cover  over  100  countries.  They  speak 
on  behalf  of  U.S.  agriculture  abroad  and 
assist  In  broadening  foreign  markets  for  Ui5 
farm  products.  FAS  cooperates  with  the 
United  States  In  foreign  trade  and  agricul- 
tural organizations  on  market  development  in 
more  than  50  countries.  Including  participa- 
tion In  trade  fairs.  Special  programs  en- 
cuuraging  U.S,  agricultural  exports  include: 
Sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of 
Public  lAW  480;  barter  of  farm  products  for 
Ftrateglc  and  other  materials,  and  long-term 
dollar  credit  tmder  Utles  II  and  IV  of  the 
law.  and  short-term  dollar  credit. 
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CONSCTVATIOTf     SKRVICES 

The  Agricultiiral  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  shares  costs  with  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  encourage  and  assist  them  to 
carry  out  on  their  farms  and  ranches  au- 
thorized new  and  addiUonal  soil  building  and 
soil  and  water  conserving  practices.  The 
agricultural  conservation  program  offers 
cost  sharing  only  for  conservation  measures 
considered  necessary  to  meet  the  most 
urgently  needed  conservation  problems  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  carried  out  to  the 
extent  needed  in  the  public  Interest,  These 
activlt-es  are  carried  out  In  the  field  through 
the  ASCS  committees  with  the  assistance  of 
local  representatives  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Forest  Service. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  carrying  out  a  na- 
tional program  of  conservation  for  land  and 
water  resources.  SCS  seeks  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Integrated  system  of  land  use 
and  conservation  treatment  In  harmony 
with  the  capability  and  needs  of  the  land. 
Sou  Conservation  Service  Integrates  all 
aspects  of  land  use  and  treatment  by  assist- 
ing farmers  and  local  groups  In  planning  for 
each  farm,  ranch,  watershed  as  an  economic 
unit  and  as  a  combination  of  land  resources 
SCS  administers  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program;  plans  and  applies  flood  dam- 
age reduction  practices  on  11  major  water- 
sheds; gives  technical  assistance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  participating  In  the  conserva- 
tion credit  program  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; provides  technical  assistance  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  in  rural  areas 
development,  anJ  makes  snow  surveys  for 
water  forecasting  In  the  Western  SUtes. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  responsible  for  con- 
servation use  of  U.S.  forests  and  re- 
lated water  and  range  and  wild  land 
resources  for  timber,  for  soil  conservation,  for 
watershed  protection,  for  Improvement  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  for  recreation.  Forest 
Service  administers  the  national  forest 
system  and  the  national  grasslands,  and 
cooperates  in  forestry  programs  with  SUtes 
and  private  forest  owners.  Wood,  water, 
forage,  recreation  and  wildlife  are  managed 
for  maximum  sustained  yield  without  dam- 
age to  the  basic  producthlty  of  the  land. 
The  Forest  Service  prot«K"ts  our  forests 
against  fire,  insects,  diseases  and  other 
destructive  agents. 

The  Agricultural  SUbllization  and  Con- 
servation Service  Is  responsible  for  produc- 
tion adjustment,  price  support.  Inventory 
management  and  sales  of  Government-owned 
surplus  farm  products,  for  milk  marketing 
orders,  for  administration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  the  National  Wool 
Act  and  the  Sugar  Act.  for  emergency  disaster 
relief,  and  for  prepxaredness  planning  for 
national  defense.  ASCS  State  and  county 
committees,  which  are  farmer-elected,  advise 
on  formulation  of  policies  and  program  plans. 
Price  support,  storage  facility  and  surplus 
commodity  operations  and  certain  financing 
functions  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  Act.  the  National  Wool  Act.  Soil 
B..r.k   Act,  and   Public  Law  480  are  financed 
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by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  CCC  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
protects  against  crop  losses  due  to  weather, 
insects  and  disease  in  about  one-third  of  our 
counties.  FCIC  insures  wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, corn,  flax,  dry  beans,  soybeans,  barley, 
rye,  citrus,  peaches,  oats,  grain  sorghum,  rice, 
raisins,  and  peanuts.  The  amount  of  pro- 
tection offered  Is  limited  by  law  to  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  producing  a  given  crop  in  an 
area. 

The  Oflace  of  Rural  Areas  Development  is 
responsible  for  accelerating  departmental 
activities  that  lead  to  an  expansion  of  Job 
opportunities  in  farming  communities  and 
the  small  towns  serving  them.  RAD  op- 
erates under  the  general  direction  of  a  13- 
agency  board,  of  which  the  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Credit  serves  as  Chairman.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  provides  Federal 
loan,  grant,  and  technical  aid  for  industiial 
and  other  enterprises  in  certain  rural  rede- 
velopment countries.  USDA  has  been  dele- 
gated responsibility  for  administering  this 
program  and  the  Offlce  of  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment coordinates  departmental  activi- 
ties. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  provides 
loans  and  technical  assistance  for  the  opera- 
tion, purchase  and  improvement  of  family 
farms.  Applications  from  veterans  with 
farm  experience  receive  preference.  Borrow- 
ers must  agree  to  refinance  their  loans  with 
other  lenders  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
do  so.  FHA  has  about  1,400  local  ofBces  serv- 
ing all  agricultural  counties.  Loans  are 
provided  from  funds  provided  by  Congress 
and,  in  the  case  of  farmownership,  labor 
housing,  and  water  development  and  soil 
conservation  loans,  from  funds  advanced  by 
private  lenders  on  an  insured  basis.  Forty- 
three  State  directors,  each  assisted  by  a  five- 
member  advisory  committee,  administer  the 
FHA  program  in  their  respective  areas. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  makes 
loans  for  the  extension  of  central  station 
electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people  and 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  and  improv- 
ing rural  telephone  service.  Construction 
loans  are  self-liquidating  in  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  35  years. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  super- 
vises a  nationwide  system  of  credit  cooper- 
atives as  an  independent  agency.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  names  one  of  the  13 
board  members. 

In  the  national  defense  program.  USDA  is 
responsible  for  production,  processing,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  of  food  through  the 
wholesaler  level;  stockpiling  of  food  for 
emergency  use  i except  in  shelters),  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  warfare  defense  for  crops 
and  animals;  radiological  defense  in  rural 
areas;  and  rural  fire  control.  A  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  coordi- 
nates and  directs  defense  work  within 
Agriculture,  and  provides  liaison  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
apparently  has  been  widespread  misin- 
terpretation in  the  press  as  to  what  the 
modified  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  does.  In  order 
to  clarify  this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insei-t  in  the  Record  the  following 
broadcast  by  Ray  Henle  on  "Three-Star 
Extra"  last  Friday,  June  8,  the  day  that 
the  modified  amendment  passed  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  Henle  said: 

Some  of  the  news  dispatches  give  an  im- 
pression that  the  Senate  has  reversed  Itself 
to  the  point  of  complete  retreat  from  its 
original  position  of  voting  a  prohibition  on 
foreign  aid  to  Communist  and  Marxist 
countries. 

What  the  Senate  did  was  to  modify  its 
original  position  to  permit  shipments  of 
food  as  provided  by  existing  law,  but  with 
four  important  conditions:  (li  the  recipient 
country  must  not  be  participating  In  Com- 
munist world  conquest  programs;  i2)  must 
not  be  controlled  by  a  country  advocating 
such  a  program;  (3)  the  food  mu.st  be  a 
direct  help  to  the  U.S.  security,  and  (4)  the 
President  publicly  must  notify  the  Congress 
of  his  intention  to  send  such  foixl  ship- 
ments. 

The  Senate  then  also  voted  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  providing  that  no  U  S 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind  may  go  to  a  country 
which  since  January  1.  1962.  has  not  paid 
for  U.S.  property  expropriated,  and  further 
that  the  administration  under  no  circum- 
stances may  waive  the  requirement  for  such 
payment. 

The  date  is  important  It  means  that  un- 
less Brazil  and  Ceylon  now  pay  up  for  re- 
cently expropriated  properties,  they  can  get 
no  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Thus  it  will  seem  that  the  Senate  action 
of  this  week  w;\s  a  most  important  develop- 
ment in  restoring  congressional  controls 
over  foreign  aid.  Certainly  the  Senate  .served 
notice  on  all  nations  contemplating  expro- 
priation of  US.  properties  that  they  will  be 
ineligible  for  aid  unless  they  make  Just  com- 
pensation. Without  such  warning,  many 
nations  no  doubt  eagerly  would  have  fol- 
lowed the   practice  of  Brazil   and  Ceylon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.   HENRY  J 
KNOTT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  been  especially  pleased  to  see 
proper  recognition  given  to  outstanding 
achievements,  and  consequently  I  was 
particularly  delighted  to  see  that  one 
of  my  State's  most  exemplary  women, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Knott,  had  received  the 
President's  Medal  from  the  ColleRe  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Knott  is  the  second  women  in  the 
history  of  the  college  to  be  awarded  the 
President's  Medal,  and  I  can  atte.'^t  per- 
sonally to  the  fact  that  she  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  honor. 

Prior  to  the  presentation,  an  article 
about  Mrs.  Knott  was  printed  in  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

College  Honoring  Mrs.  Knott 
(By  Jeanne  B.  Sargeant) 

Marion  Burk  Knott  will  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's Medal  at  commencement  ceremonies, 
Sunday,  at  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland  to  be  held  on  the  North  Charles 
Street  campus. 

Mrs  Knott,  who  i.s  the  mother  of  13  chil- 
dren (12  living),  is  pleased  at  her  selection, 
but  she  Is  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Sunday  she  expecu  to  become  a  grand- 
mother. And  while  this  will  be  the  17th 
grandchild  for  her  and  her  husband,  Henry 
J.  Knott.  It  is  an  event  about  which  she 
never  becomes  blase 

SECO.ND     TIME 

This  is  only  the  second  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  college  that  the  President's  Medal 


hiis    been    awarded.     Mrs.    Knott's    citation, 
to  accompany  the  medal,  will  read; 

"The  President,  Faculty,  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  prais- 
ing the  sacrificial  qualities  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  mother,  and  with  particular  dis- 
tinction, Marion  Burk  Knott  *  *  •  exemplar 
of  the  church's  desire  that  women  shall 
protect,  nurture,  and  conserve  not  only  the 
physical  but  also  the  spiritual  and  Intellec- 
tual life  of  the  family.  Because  Mrs  Knott 
exemplifies  in  her  life  the  essential  Christian 
woman  giving  and  preserving,  the  bearer  of 
grief  and  bringer  of  Joy,  loving,  and  greatly 
loved,  tlie  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 
land takes  pleasure  in  presenting  her  with 
the  President's  Medal  for  outstanding  Chris- 
tian motherhood." 

TWELVE    LISTED 

The  Knotts  have  been  married  for  34  years 
Tl-iey  have  had  nine  daughters  and  four  sons, 
SIX  of  whom  are  married  The  young  people 
chronologically  from  the  eldest  are:  Mrs 
Patricia  Smyth  who  is  a  1951  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  College;  Sl.ster  Henry  Marie. 
S.S  ND.,  who  Is  studying  at  Notre  Dame  and 
is  also  a  teaching  Sister  at  St  Marys,  Gov- 
ans;  Mrs.  Alice  VL>eIkel.  Mrs  Margaret  Rlehl. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Wles  Henry  J  R  .  Ro.se  Marie 
Knott,  Mrs.  Lindsay  Harrl.s.  the  newest 
bride:  Francis  X  ,  James  F  ,  Martin  G  , 
and  Mary  Stuart  Ann  Carlisle,  the  sixth 
Knott  child,  died  at  the  age  ol  12 

Seven  of  the  youngsters  attended  the  In- 
stitute of  Notre  Dame  Mrs  Rlehl  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Mercy  Hospital  Schix)!  of  Nursing 
Henry  graduated  from  Loyola  High  School 
and  night  sch.X)l  Mary  and  Martin  are  at- 
tending the  Cathedral  Schfxjl,  and  Francis 
and  Jimmy  are  at  RegiopoUs  College  In 
KingsUtn,  Onurlo.  an  English  Jesuit  school. 

M.^NY     HARBORED 

The  Knott  bnxxi  has  been  ral.sed  on  Green- 
way  and  for  the  past  decade  has  lived  In 
Lakehurst. 

In  addition  to  an  even  dozen  children  the 
Heathfield  Road  ranch  property  has  harbored 
35  sheep,  a  huge  St  Bernard  dog,  geese, 
ducks,  and  a  somewhat  decrepit  Irish  terrier 

And  then  there  were  the  two  years  when 
the  Knotts  took  ni  Cimstance  N(.)€l  Rann. 
who  Is  now  9.  after  her  mother  died  Con- 
stance stayed  with  the  Knotts  for  2  years, 
1953  55,  until  her  father  remarried  and  they 
made  a  new  home  in  Ohio. 

In  a  family  of  this  size,  life  Is  never  dull 
This  year  there  were  three  weddings  in  11 
months,  and  by  September,  grandchildren 
No.  17,  18,  and  19  will  have  appeared  on  the 
scene 

NOT     PERMISSIVE 

Yet  Mrs  Knott,  a  soft-s{x>ken  Richmond 
native,  does  not  believe  In  permissiveness 
either  with  her  children  or  her  grandchildren. 

"You  do  children  no  favor  without  discip- 
line." she  firmly  believes  "I  have  alwavs 
been  very  strict,  and  so  is  Mr    Knott." 


TRIBUTE      TO      HAROLD       WATER- 
HOUSE  RICE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
Tue.sday,  June  5.  one  of  Hawaii's  most 
illu.strious  and  distinguished  native  .sons 
pa.s.sed  from  the  island  .scene.  He  was 
Harold  Watorhouse  Rice  of  the  Valley 
Isle,  Maui,  a  de.scendant  of  two  pi-omi- 
nent  pioneering  families  in  Hawaii. 

His  life  spanned  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  with  55  of  his  79 
years  on  his  beloved  Maui  where  he  was 
affiliated  with  Hawaiian  Commercial  L 
Sugar  Co.  and  where  he  carried  on  his 
exten.sive  cattle-ranching  business. 

Harold  Waterhouse  Rice  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Senate  of  the 


Territory  of  Hawaii  for  24  years,  serving 
one  .session  as  its  president.  During  a 
part  of  this  time,  I  served  in  the  house 
of  repre.scntatives.  I  remember  him  as 
a  hard-working,  progressive,  capable. 
and  a  most  discerning  senator. 

I  also  served  with  him  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Hawaii  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  contributed  much  to  its  de- 
liberations. He  also  .served  his  people 
well  as  executive  officer  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisoi-s  of  the  Island  of 
Maui 

From  his  grandfather.  Rev.  Harrison 
Rice,  he  inherited  a  great  love  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man.  and  these  at- 
ti-ibutes  remained  with  him  throughout 
his  long  life.  From  his  maternal  grand- 
father, John  T.  Waterhou.se.  he  inherited 
the  bu.'-iness  acumen  which  made  him  a 
.•-ucce.ssful  businessman 

In  his  lifetime,  Harold  Rice  was  privi- 
W'lod  to  witne.ss  the  full  spectrum  of 
Hawaii's  political  life— Monarchy,  Re- 
public. Territory,  and  finally  .statehood 
m  thi.s  great  American  Union 

He  firmly  believed  m  a  strong  two- 
party  system  of  Government  So  con- 
vinced was  he  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
ininonty  that  in  1943  he  resigned  from 
the  Republican  Party  aftor  more  than 
1!5  years  as  an  active  member  to  join  the 
Democratic  Party  which  was  then  the 
minority  party. 

In  bu.sine.ss.  he  was  also  as  noncon- 
forming as  he  was  in  pohtics  He  dis- 
agreed with  management  in  many  of  its 
ix)licies  and  led  many  stockholders' 
fmht.s  against  what  he  felt  was  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders. 

Controversial  as  Harold  Rice  was  in 
politics  and  in  business,  he  was  beloved 
by  his  people 

He  was  colorful,  knowledgeable,  and 
dynamic,  and  with  his  passing,  a  portion 
of  Hawaii  has  passed  on  forever, 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  State  of  Ha- 
waii mourns  the  passing  of  its  beloved 
Kpiki  Hanau  o  Ka  Aina— son  of  the 
land— Harold  Waterhouse  Rice— ac- 
claimed by  Valley  Islanders  as  the  man 
w  ho  ha.s  done  the  most  for  Maui 
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TRIBUTE    TO   THE    LATE    SENATOR 
HENRY   FOUNTAIN  ASHURST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
concluding  words  in  the  diary  that  Henrv 
Fountain  Ashurst  kept  throughout  his 
life  are  these: 

It  Is  a  comforting  assurance  that  nothing 
JM  this  diary  will  cause  pam  to  any  person 
or  bring  reproach  to  anyone  who  is  dead 

Henry  Ashurst  was  elected  one  of  the 
first  two  Senators  from  the  new  State  of 
Arizona  in  1912,  and  he  continued  to 
serve  the  State  and  the  Nation  in  that 
capacity  for  30  years.  His  many  contri- 
butions t-o  both  I  will  not  enumerate 
hovp  as  they  are  well  established  in  the 
memory  of  time.  Henry  Ashurst's  great - 
t  t  fame  probably  stemmed  from  his  de- 
^  otion  to  the  perfection  of  the  use  of  the 
Kneli.sli  language.  His  was  a  voice  tu- 
tored not  by  the  puLse  of  the  ballot,  but 
b.v  the  beat  of  logic.  He  was  a  man  not 
driven  to  victory  over  his  brother  by 
force  or  innuendo,  or  depredation,  but, 
by  the  logic  of  argument. 


Emerson,  in  his  essay,  "Nature,"  re- 
marks that  a  "third  use  which  nature 
serves  to  man  is  that  of  language,"  and 
in  the  section  of  this  essay  touching  on 
language,  he  points  out  again  and  again 
the  closene.ss  of  nature  to  the  words  of 
man.  This  is  true,  for  we  find  honestv  of 
expression  coming  from  people  whose 
lives  have  been  in  contact  with  nature. 
His  years  in  the  saddle  as  a  cowboy 
earned  Henry  Ashurst  into  the  remote 
places  of  Arizona  where  he  found  in  na- 
ture a  true  source  of  expression,  likewise 
a  source  of  inspiration.  As  young  Henry 
clopped.  clopped  his  way  across  the  des- 
ert sands  or  the  pine  needled  cushions 
of  the  forest  floor,  or  acro.ss  the  sand- 
stone floors  of  the  canyons,  he  recalled 
that  he  had  directed  thousands  of 
speeches  to  the  brush  of  the  desert,  to 
the  bluene.ss  of  the  junii>er  tiee,  to  the 
red  walls  of  the  canyons,  and  surely  his 
words  must  have  carried  high  into  the 
sighing  pines  and  across  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  of  his  county  of  Coconino. 
Words  that  no  one  but  his  horse  and 
him.self  heard:  words  which  are  now 
floating  around  in  space,  mingling  with 
words  of  other  men  who  have  become 
beacons  of  expression,  who  likewise,  in- 
spired by  nature's  clo.seness  and  by  the 
loneliness  of  the  .saddle,  orated  or'sang 
or  spoke  verse  to  an  inanimate  world  of 
beauty.  Such  men  all  attest  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  words  of  Emerson,  who  wrote, 
that  picturesque  language  is  at  once  a 
commending  certificate  that  he  who  em- 
ploys It  is  a  man  in  alliance  with  truth 
and  with  God." 

While  the  language  we  all  speak  and 
write  became  the  center  around  which 
Senator  Ashurst's  life  revolved,  it  was  far 
from  the  only  remembrance  those  of  us 
who  loved  him  carry.  His  life  was  a  dedi- 
cated one  in  which  hai'd  work  was  the 
keystone.  In  fact,  the  thought  of  his 
accomplishments  reminds  me  of  the 
stones  my  uncle,  who  served  in  politics 
with  Senator  Ashurst.  used  to  tell  me 
about  the  boat  trips  up  the  Colorado 
River  Large  iron  rings  would  be  set  in 
the  stone  faces  of  the  canyon  wall  or 
secured  to  the  trunks  of  great  trees  along 
the  shores.  Through  these  rings  the 
Captain  would  pass  ropes  and  then  by  a 
.^eries  of  heave  ho's  from  those  on  board, 
including  pa.ssengers  and  crew  alike,  the 
boat  would  pass  over  the  sandy  shoals 
and  into  the  deeper  and  moi-e  navigable 
waters. 

As  Henry  Ashurst  encountei-ed  shoals 
on  his  journey  up  the  changeable  river  of 
life,  he  would  not  sit  waiting  for  the  fates 
to  release  him,  but  he  would  look  hard  for 
some  sti-ong  point  to  which  to  fasten  his 
rope,  and  then  pull  himself  through  to 
better  water.  His  was  an  exemplary  life 
for  that  rea.son,  among  many  others,  for 
he  was  a  living  example  of  the  benefits 
that  come  to  men  who  live  with  freedom 
and  independence  of  thought. 

Ashurst's  life  spread  as  the  two  tips  of 
a  draftsman's  compass  from  the  day  of 
the  old  to  the  day  of  the  new,  and  he 
carried  acioss  that  long  span  of  time 
qualities  of  gentlemanliness  and  decency, 
scholarship  and  application,  devotion  and 
patriotism  which  will  serve  forever  as  an 
example  to  generations  to  come.  As  his- 
toiy  unfolds,  the  greatness  of  this  man 


will  likewise  come  to  life,  and  the  words 
closing  his  diary,  "is  a  comforting  assur- 
ance that  nothing  in  this  diary  will  cause 
pain  to  any  living  person  or  bring  re- 
proach to  the  memory  of  anyone  who  is 
dead. "  will  prove  to  be  true.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  will  prove  to  those  of  us 
who  follow  that  logic  can  prevail  where 
violence  fails. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  moining  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stat^'d  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     A  bill   <H.R 
10802'    making   appropriations   for   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30,   1963.   and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  MORALITY  OF   NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suppose 
that  in  recent  months  most  Senators 
have  had  the  same  mail  experience  I 
have  had  in  regard  to  one  of  the  hottest 
controversial  issues  that  have  been  of 
great  interest  to  the  American  people.  I 
refer  to  the  i.ssue  of  the  resumption  of 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  bv  the 
United  States. 

I  am  satisfied  that   the  President   of 
the  United  States  studied,  pondered,  and 
wrestled  with  this  problem  far  beyond, 
even,  our  power  to  comprehend  what  the 
man  endured:   for  we  who  served  with 
the  President  when  he  was   a  Senator 
from    Massachusetts,    and    served    with 
him.  as  I  did.  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  know  full  well  the  long- 
time, deep  conceiTi  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
both   the    great    danger    which    nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  presents  not 
only  to  the  American  people  but  to  all 
mankind,  and  also  his  recognition  of  the 
very  serious  problems  of  morality  which 
are  involved  in  the  issue  of  nuclear  test- 
ing.    I  carmot  speak  for  the  President, 
but  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  deduce  from 
the  record  the  strain  he  must  have  en- 
dui-ed  before  reaching  his  final  determi- 
nation to  resume  nuclear  testing.    I  share 
the  point  of  view  the  President  reached 
I  do  not  believe  he  could  have  reached 
any  other  decision  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  int.er- 
est  of  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  previous  speech.  I  discussed  the 
problem  as  being  one  of  a  choice  be- 
tween immoralities — as  a  choice  between 
degrees.  However,  I  do  not  think  thrt 
any    of   us   who    believes    in   a    Divine 
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Being — which  is  true  of  almost  all 
Americans — can  escape  the  conclusion 
that  nuclear  testing  is  immoral.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  escape 
the  fact  that  the  building  of  nuclear 
armaments  and  the  participation  in  \ 
nuclear  armament  race  are  immoral. 
However,  there  are  greater  immoralities 
inseparably  connected  with  the  issue. 

So,  too,  is  a  nuclear  war  immoral.  So, 
too,  would  be  the  following  of  a  course 
of  action  which  so  weakened  the  security 
of  this  Nation  that  Russia  would  be  it 
a  position  where  she  could  successfully 
wage  a  nuclear  war  and  knock  us  out 
quickly.  That  would  be  a  greater  im- 
morality than  the  immorality  of  the  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing. 

So  the  President  had  to  make  the  dif- 
ficult decision  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  would  resume  nuclear  testing;  in 
the  atmosphere  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  had  done  what  could  be 
done,  within  the  present  knowledge  of 
science,  to  keep  us  on  a  footing  with 
Russia,  so  that  Khrushchev  would  un- 
derstand that  at  all  times  he,  too,  has 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  starting  a  nuclear  war. 

In  my  previous  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  particularly  in  answer  to  my 
correspondents,  many  of  whom  have 
been  highly  critical  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  constit- 
uents and  to  those  who  have  written  to 
me  from  outside  my  constituency  that 
I  felt  the  decision  which  the  President 
made  was  absolutely  right.  In  that  cor- 
respondence and  in  my  previous 
speeches  l  have  stated  that  my  service 
as  a  delegate  of  our  Government  to  the 
United  Nations  for  a  period  of  3  months, 
in  which  I  had  to  deal  with  the  Russians 
day  in  and  day  out.  observing  their 
tactics,  convinced  me  that  there  is  no 
question  or  doubt  that  if  Russia  ever 
thought  the  United  States  was  weak 
enough  to  be  subject  to  military  con- 
quest, she  would  make  the  attempt. 

The  American  people  should  recognize 
that  prior  to  his  making  the  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  the  beneficiary  of  the 
most  expert  and  technical  scientific 
advice  he  could  receive.  So  were  we  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
free  to  discuss  publicly  some  of  the  in- 
formation we  have.  But  we  are  free  to 
state  to  the  American  people  our  con- 
clusions as  their  representatives  in  the 
U.S.  Senate;  and  I  have  pointed  out  to 
my  constituency — and  I  do  so  again 
today — that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
as  a  result  of  the  last  atmospheric  test- 
ing by  the  Russians,  we  were  finding 
ourselves  trailing  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  nuclear  defenses,  and 
possibly  trailing  them  so  far  as  nuclear 
defenses  in  cormection  with  antimissile 
defense  were  concerned;  and  the  scien- 
tists and  the  military  experts  pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  safe,  having  in  mind  the 
security  of  our  country,  to  permit  that 
situation  to  continue,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  resumption  of  limited 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere— and 
the  President  made  that  very  clear  when 
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he  announced  his  decision — in  order  to 
bring  up  to  date  our  nuclear  defenses,  by 
obtaining  the  scientific  information 
which  those  tests  would  trive  us.  so  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  would 
understand  that  we  were  at  par  with 
her.  and  probably  ahead  of  her. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  ugly  paradox,  for 
I  think  all  pcr.sons  informed  regarding 
the  progre.=;s  beincr  made  in  connection 
with  nuclear  defenses  recognize  that  if 
this  nuclear  armament  race  continues 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  there 
will  be  increa.'^ed  daneer  that  a  nuclear 
war  will  break  out  That  seems  to  be  in 
the  inherent  nature  of  armament  races. 
Hi.story  is  replete  with  in.stances  in 
which  armament  race  after  armament 
race  has  ended  in  war  after  war;  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  ue!y  a.«pect  of  hi.story  will 
not  repeat  itself.  Yet  in  this  paradox, 
we  find  our.selvc.s.  as  Senators,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  position  of  having  to  make 
a  decision  in  support  of  a  President  who, 
I  believe,  has  taken  a  very  sound  position 
regarding  this  matter,  in  that  we  will 
take  no  chance  as  recrards  the  security 
of  our  country ;  we  will  s'Tk  to  keep  our 
country  so  stronfT;  that  Russia  will  not 
dare  attack:  and  at  the  same  time  we 
will  prosecute  every  endeavor  and  every 
possibility  for  arriving  with  Ru.'^sia  at 
an  honorable  agreement  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  bring  to  an  end,  for  all 
time,  the  mad  nuclear  armament  race 
in  which  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia 
are  presently  engaged. 

Thus,  I  have  said — and  I  repeat 
today — that  our  decision  has  been  one 
of  choice  between  two  immoralities; 
one,  the  lesser;  the  other,  the  greater. 
It  is  certainly  the  greater  immorality  to 
plunge  the  world  into  a  nuclear  war.  It 
certainly  would  be  the  greater  immoral- 
ity for  this  Republic  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  which  would  so  weaken  the 
security  of  our  country  that  the  world 
would  become  faced  with  the  probability 
of  enslavement  by  communLsm. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  us  who  have  answered 
the  critics  who  have  charced  us  with 
somehow  betraying  what  they  assume 
for  themselves  is  the  cause  of  liberalism 
in  America.  Sometimes  I  am  at  a  lo.ss 
to  understand  various  proup.s  which  take 
unto  themselves  the  alleged  right  to  tell 
the  rest  of  us  what  is  liberal  and  what  is 
nonliberal.  That  is  particularly  true — 
I  say  with  all  respect,  because  I  do  not 
question  their  sincerity— of  the  groups 
which  take  the  position  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  United  States 
resume  nuclear  testing,  because,  they 
say.  it  is  grossly  immoral — even  though 
the  facts  indicate,  I  believe,  that  it  would 
be  a  greater  immorality  for  us  to  follow 
the  course  of  action  they  recommend. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  reassuring  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  share  my  view  in  rcgaid  to 
backing  up  the  President's  decision  as 
regards  nuclear  tcstin?,  to  find  that  there 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  public  press 
what  I  regard  as  the  soundest  analysis 
of  the  decision  of  this  country  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  that  I  have  read  thus 
far.  In  fact,  when  I  consider  how  I 
have  wrestled  with  this  matter  and  how 


I  have  written  reams  on  it  and  have 
spoken  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  it,  all  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the 
condensation,  the  conciseness,  and  the 
irrefutable  logic  of  a  great  scientist,  as 
.'^et  forth  in  a  wonderful  article  published 
yesterday  in  the  little  magazine  This 
Week,  ought  to  be  an  answer  to  every 
letter  to  Senators  in  regard  to  nuclear 
testing,  and  should  be  enclo.sed  in  the  an- 
swers to  such  letters.  Because  I  think 
the  article  is  most  important,  and  be- 
cause I  think  Senators  who  have  not 
seen  it  should  have  their  attention  called 
to  it,  by  having  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  so  that  they  can  use 
It,  by  taking  it  from  the  Congre.ssionai. 
Record  in  answering  their  mail.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled ■•Lets  Face  the  Truth  About  Nu- 
clear Testing,"  written  by  Dr.  Hermann 
J.  Muller,  with  the  assistance  of  Jack 
Harri.son  Pollack 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lets  Facx  the  Trtth  About 
Nuclear  Testing 

(By    Dr.    Hermann    J     MuUrr    with 
Jatk  Harrison   Pdlhiclc) 

Bloomincton.  Ind — As  a  gf  netlcl.st.  I  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  Umted  StaK'S 
ri'svinilng  niKlc.ir  atniosphrnc  l<?st8 

But  as  an  American  citizen,  I  have  re- 
gretfully come  to  .-^iccept  the  need  fur  testing 

Despite  my  grave  concern  over  adding 
more  radlo.nrtive  f.illnut  to  the  atmosphere — 
and  offending  consider. ible  world  opinion  — 
I  believe  that  our  nuclear  testlnt?  fxlay  mi>v 
Ijp  In  the  national — and  International — in- 
terest. Certainly,  testing  l.s  accomp.nnied  bv 
terrible  risk.  But  I  think  the  tests  m.iy  have 
benefits  greater  th.m  the  d.inuige  Indeed, 
the  tests  tod.iy  m.iy  pro\iUe  our  oiily  chance 
for  life  a  peaceful    non.'^hive  world 

I  am  nn  Incurable  ojitimlFt.  and  even  as 
I  write  these  words  I  still  fervently  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  agree  to 
reasonable  Inspection  and  controls  If  in- 
stead of  "nyet  ■  the  Husslans  sviddenly  say 
"da."  as  they  occ.isionally  do  then  both  uur 
and  their  tist*  can  stop  fonner. 

MIM.M'M     FALLOIT 

But,  meantime.  I  do  not  feel  that  Presi- 
dent Kenr.edy  ha.'^  been  playing  the  megaton 
m.Tdness  game  His  reluctant  decision  to 
carry  out  new  tests  was  not  an  act  of  panic. 
Alter  m.iny  months  of  weighing  the  evidence 
he  concluded  that  at  the  pre.sent  time  testing 
was  the  least  evil  of  the  unpleasant  possibil- 
ities confronting  the  free  world.  He  assured 
Americans  on  M.trcii  2  tliat  the  fallout  would 
be  held  "to  an  absolute  minimum  -f.ir  less 
than  the  contamination  created  by  last  fall  s 
.Soviet  series— by  paying  careful  attention  to 
location,  wind  and  weather  conditions,  and 
by  holding  these  tests  over  the  open  sea." 

From  my  35  years  of  laborat.jry  experience 
with  radiation.  I  know  the  damage  that 
results  from  it.  no  m.atter  whether  it  comf's 
in  the  form  of  bomb.^.  cosmic  rays,  or  careless 
use  of  X-rays.  The  damage  is  either  somatic 
(which  hurts  our  own  bodies  i  or  genet!'' 
(Which  win  hurt  succeeding  generations  i . 
Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard  or 
read,  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  's.ife"  or 
"harmless"  dose  of  radiation.  Any  amount 
Is  genetically  undesirable  becitise  it  causes 
mutntion.s — that  is.  sudden  iiTipredictah!e 
biological  changes  And  over  99  percent  of 
such  mutations  are  harmful. 

THE    DELAYED    REACTION' 

Nuclear  testing — by  us  or  the  Ru.sslans  - 
results   also   In   leukemia,   bone   cancer,   and 


other  abhorrent  ailments  in  the  present  pop- 
ulation, as  well  ixa  many  thousands  of  hered- 
itary defects  in  populations  of  the  future 
For  each  amount  of  radiation  received,  there 
Is  a  probability  of  dying  sooner  Because 
both  the  somatic  and  genetic  defects  are  con- 
cealed or  delayed,  they  cannot,  individually. 
•ji"  rerogni/od  as  stemming  from  tixlays 
•adiation  But  the  damage  d(jne  to  later 
generations  will  probably  be  very  much 
greater,  all  told  than  to  the  directly  expo.sed 
individuals 

Tests  are  no  belter  I  .r  the  Ru.ssiaiis  than 
for  us  AIK-r  the  .Soviet  Union  dropped  its 
65-megat.in  H-bomb  on  October  30,  1961, 
Premier  Khrushchev  answered  the  worldwide 
protests  by  dismissing  them  as  hysterical  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  Tliey  are  very  real  — 
ior  his  pwiplc,  l(K) 

The  iK>ison  pumped  into  the  sky  by  Russia 
doesn't  skip  over  the  Soviet  Union  Russia 
will  probably  suffer  most  from  the  fallout  re- 
sulting from  Us  own  atmospheric  tests  So 
much  fallout  has  been  concentrated  where 
the  StJVlet  tests  were  made,  its  citizens  will 
CAjntinue  t<.  be  exposed  t-o  it  far  mure  than 
we 

Despite  these  dangers  fr -m  testing  Ut  us 
and  the  Russians  I  believe  that  t<xlny  the 
only  sensible  course  for  deuKx-ratic  America 
is  to  admit  the  damage  potential  in  resumed 
tests,  but  at  the  same  time  to  weigh  the  case 
for  testing  iigalnst  the  p<jssible  con.sequences 
of  not  testing  our  subj»i»ation  by  a  totali- 
tarian system 

I  know  what  this  means,  because  I  worked 
in  Russia  between  1933  and  19:Ui  at  the  In- 
stitute of  C.enetlw;  first  in  Len.ngriid  and 
la'er  in  Moscow  I  was  iiui'ed  there  by  the 
great  Ru.ssian  .scientist.  Nik.ilai  VavUov,  wh-i 
died  m  disgrace  in  a  concentration  camp  m 
1942  I  went  Ui  Ru.s.sia  hoi>efully  but  be- 
came disillusioned  when  I  saw  how  Kcneticv, 
w.is  being  perverted  by  Dictator  StuUn  to 
hi  the  Communist  Party  line 

In  Russia  then  I  heard  marching  factory 
workers  singini;  rousuit;  s<^ngs  about  how 
much  freer  they  were  than  workers  anywhere 
eLse  rius  wju,  the  pathetic  Ireed(jm  of  tho.se 
l>»>rn  blind  Today  Russian  geneticists  are 
rejjortedly  allowed  to  work  only  on  approved 
subjects,  such  as  trying  to  show  why  U  S  nu- 
clear tests  should  be  stopped  With  their 
dialectical  materialism,  the  .Soviets  can 
pro\e  or  disprove  anything 

All  these  things  considered,  the  world  to- 
day is  confn)nied  with  thret-  big  pot.sibilities 
for  tomorrow 

1  A  universal  slave  state  dominated  bv 
Ru.ssta 

2  Annihilation  through  nuclear  war 
:t    A  humanistic  alliance  of  all  people 

I  Ijelieve  that  todays  tests  are  an  impor- 
tant measure-  for  this  moment  -enabling  us 
to  avoid  the  first  two  terrible  fates  .nnd 
Work  toward  the  sane  third  choice 

Totalitarian  slavery  would  be  as  great  a 
tragedy  for  mankind  as  nuclear  war  And 
if  all  our  dread  is  directed  toward  nuclear 
War.  the  way  for  the  coming  of  totalitarian- 
ism will  be  made  easier 

Nuclear  war  also  Is  a  far  greater  danger 
than  tests  If  we  ever  had  a  nuclear  war. 
we  woiild  be  showered  with  thousands  of 
times  more  radiation  Ironically,  many 
Americans  seem  to  be  more  worried  abijut 
I  lie  tests  than  possible  war 

The  responslbile  free  world  leaders  are 
aw.ire  of  the.se  two  terrible  alternatives. 
When  Premier  Khrushchev  shunned  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  and  British  Prime  Minister 
MaciniUan's  l.ist-mlnute  appeal  for  inspec- 
tion In  April,  they  would  ha\e  taken  a  step 
tow.trd  surrender  had  they  canceled  the 
sclieduled  tests  and  renounced  testing  uni- 
laterally. P.ist  Rus.slan  actions  h.ive  shown 
that  any  agreement  unaccomp.mied  bv  In- 
•'pection  Is  a  .sham  In  which  the  Ivmcst 
party  turns  out  to  be  the  dupe 

Admittedly,  the  tests  may  accelerate  the 
arms  race.  Testing  may  give  the  Ru.ssians 
or  us  further  c.ipabilltles  of  nuclear  oflense 
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and  defense  But  It  Is  unlikely  that  either 
side  will  develop  an  overwhelming  advantage 
over  the  other  unle.ss  one  side  stops  test- 
ing and  the  other  side  forges  ahead  Aa 
things  stand,  bcjth  sides  know  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war— defeat  for  both 
sides,  destruction  for  both  civilizations. 

My  own  belipl.  however.  Is  that  U.S  tests 
will  ultimately  convince  the  Russians  that 
we  mean  wiiat  we  say  about  defending  the 
free  worlds  security  and  make  them  more 
receptive  to  a  genuine  test  ban  treaty 

If  testing  seems  a  high  price  to  pay.  re- 
member  than  an  infinitely  higher  price- 
both  to  present  and  future  generations- 
would  have  to  be  paid  If  war  ever  broke  out 
Remember,  xoo.  the  other  terrible  price— 
if  we  were  enslaved  The  problem  must  be 
assessed  from  all  sides 

EINSTEIN  .S    INVITATION 

Despite  my  repeated  warnings  about  the 
danger  of  radiation  for  35  years,  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  tests  were  preferable  to 
war  or  slavery,  and  under  some  circumstances 
might  prevent  them  In  1955.  I  declared  our 
tests  were  then  Justified  and  I  still  think 
they  were  Earlier,  In  1948.  when  Dr  Albert 
Einstein  asked  me  to  join  his  antlmUltar- 
isi  Emergency  Committee  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists. I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  conscien- 
tiously say  that  the  genetic  damage  from 
nuclear  testing  was  great  enough  to  be  con- 
clusively against  it  I  said  that  the  damage 
w.-is  less  than  that  being  done  by  .some  med- 
ical, dent^il.  and  shoesU)re  men  who  weren't 
controlling  their  X-rays.  Despite  Einstein's 
well-known  pacifism  he  didn't  seem  at  all 
surprised  at  my  views  and  asked  me  to  serve 
oi;  his  commutee,  anyway. 

But  today  I  refuse  to  ally  myself  with  any 
group  which  unconditionally  favors  or  op- 
piKses  testing  I  realize  there  Is  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  scientists  and 
others  However  I  think  tw)  many  advocates 
and  critics  of  testing  are  engaging  In  wish- 
lul  thinking,  or  concentrating  on  one  of 
the  alternatives  c,f  the  problem,  while  neg- 
le  liiig  the  (jiher  .Some  are  misguided,  some 
cinsciously  influenced  by  ulterior  motives 
The  public  caught  in  between,  generally 
lines  up  with  one  side  or  the  other  calling 
its  position  white   the  other  black 

One  of  the  m<jst  vocal  advocates  of  testing 
hi\B  been  Dr  Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear 
physicist  But  I  think  he  Is  greatly  under- 
rating (  1  )  the  risk  ol  both  somatic  and  ge- 
netic damage  from  the  t«ste  and  i2i  the 
aggravation  of  feelings  that  lead  toward 
war  by  continuing  the  arms  race 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  Legacv  of  Hiro- 
shima "  Dr  Teller  claims,  "Radiation  from 
test  fallout  might  be  slightly  harmful  to  hu- 
mans It  might  be  slightly  beneficial,  or  have 
no  e.'Tect  at  all  •  Elsewhere  In  the  book  he 
adds.  Fallout  from  nuclear  testing  is  not 
worth  worrying  about  Its  effect  on  human 
beings  If  there  Is  an  effect.  Is  Insignificant." 
I  emphatically  disagree  I  think  that  every 
laboratory  test  by  myself  and  others  indi- 
cates that  radiation  Is  very  much  worth 
worrying  about. 

At  the  other  extreme,  eminent  scientists 
like  Dr.  l.inus  Pauling,  of  the  California  In- 
stimte  of  Technology,  and  many  student 
and  peace  organizations  demand  that  all  U.S 
nuclear  testing  be  stopped  immediately. 
Though  I  sympathize  with  the  alms  of  these 
well-meaning  people.  I  think  they  under- 
estimate the  damage  which  would  be  done  to 
our  Intellectual,  moral  and  political  free- 
doms If  the  Ruslans  took  over.  And  they  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  the  Soviets  would  succeed  in 
t.iklng  over  if  we  alone  disarmed.  These 
antltesting  Americans  also  ignore  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  further  testing  would  in- 
crease our  antimissile  capabilities. 

WEAKNESS     INVITES     WA» 

Weakness     and     unpreparedness.     unfor- 
tunately, invite  Soviet  war  and  aggression. 


Korea.  Berlin,  and  southeast  Asia  proved 
that.  Merely  marching  for  "peace"  doesn't 
insure  it  Back  In  1940  Americans  picketed 
the  White  House  with  peace  slogans.  But 
that  dldnt  stop  Hitler.  Mussolini  or  Tojo 

Fortunately  for  America,  President  Ken- 
nedy doesn't  lean  toward  either  the  Teller 
or  Pauling  sides  His  top  scientific  advi.sers 
like  Dr  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  are  wise,  capable 
men  of  sound  judgment  who  are  carefully 
weighing  the  fallout,  world  opinion,  and  deli- 
cate scientific,  military  and  political  aspects 
of  testing  in  a  complicated  balance  of  forces 
I  think  we  are  lucky  that  their  voices  can  be 
heard,  even  though  they  cannot  alwavs  carry 
the  argument. 

Today  only  top  administration  members 
and  top  brass  have  the  inside  knowledge  of 
the  true  nuclear  picture.  Though  the  aver- 
as,'e  American  needs  to  know  more  to  evaluate 
It,  this  information  cannot  be  made  public 
now,  regrettably,  because  It  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  our  ix)tentlal  enemies  I  hope 
that  soon  this  will  not  be  so 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  is  not  hopeless. 
Here  are  three  positive  things  I  urge  that 
we  do 

1  Establish  a  national  system  for  keeping 
a  record  of  every  American's  exposure  to 
radiation  from  whatever  source  throughout 
his  life.  Tills  would  help  sclentlstB  to  de- 
termine definite  radiation  danger  levels  ..nd 
warn  }>eople  when  those  levels  are  ap- 
proached or  exceeded 

2  Limiting  the  amount  of  man-made  ra- 
diation reaching  people  Let  us  Insist,  for 
example,  on  protective  shields  over  the  re- 
productive organs  during  X-raylng,  and  that 
doctors  get  training  in  radiation  protection. 
Such  elementary  precautions  would  greatly 
reduce  genetic  damage 

3  Continue  our  testing,  if  necessary  but 
simultaneously  work  for  genuine  disarma- 
ment If  we  steadfastly  do  so.  then  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  be  able  to  refuse  a  reasonable 
type  of  inspection  indefinitely  Time  is  on 
our  side  TTiey  will  have  to  come  around 
In  the  end  If  we  hold  firm,  I  think  we  can 
get  a  workable  agreement.  But  until  we 
have  controlled  bilateral  disarmament,  the 
survival  of  freedom  demands  from  us  the 
ultimate  re.-isonableness — and  the  ultimate 
firmness 

In  the  lone  run.  the  only  really  important 
test  for  us  and  the  Russians  is  whether  we 
can  agree  on  a  worldwide  plan  to  end  all 
nuclear  tests — and  the  arms  race. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  know  of  the  de- 
cision taken  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
about  the  course  our  country  should 
follow  in  order  to  be  humanitarian  and 
fair  with  the  world  and  yet  also  promote 
a  program  which  would  insure  our  se- 
curity. I  know  of  his  attitude  in  regard 
to  nuclear  testing,  and  I  commend  him 
for  it. 

I  merely  wish  to  .say  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  followed  a  course  different  from 
that  which  he  did  follow,  in  my  opinion 
It  would  have  endangered  the  future  life 
of  our  Nation.  While  the  Soviet  is  in- 
differently following  a  course  which  suits 
her  best,  we  cannot  stand  by  and  merely 
say  that  while  the  Soviet  is  engaging  in 
nuclear  tests,  we  ■will  do  nothing  about 
them. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  and  I  serve 
together  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: and  he  knows  whereof  I  speak 
when  I  point  out  the  information  we 
have  regarding  this  problem  and  the 
danger  in  which  our  country  would  have 
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been  placed  if  the  President  had  not  de- 
cided to  resume  nuclear  testing.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  aware  of  the  in- 
formation at  our  command  regarding  the 
gains  the  Russians  made  in  their  Isist  nu- 
clear tests;  and  of  course,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  heard  me  say  before,  and 
as  we  discussed  the  matter  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  should  think 
that  all  the  American  people  need  to 
know  is  that  while  we  sat  for  weeks  with 
the  Russians  at  Geneva  trying  to  work 
out  with  them  an  agreement  for  the  ces- 
sation of  any  future  nuclear  testing,  and 
while  we  then  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  meeting  with  us  in  good 
faith,  not  in  deception,  the  fact  is  that 
during  those  weeks  they  were  in  the 
process  of  preparing  their  bombs  for 
testing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  it  is  also  a  fact,  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  it  took  the  Russians,  for  even  the 
smallest  bomb  they  tested,  at  least  30 
days  to  get  it  ready  for  testing;  and  it 
took  them  from  3  to  4  months  to  get 
their  larger  bombs  ready  for  testing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  means  that  every 
day  of  the  weeks  that  thej  were  sup- 
posedly negotiating  in  good  faith  with 
us,  they  were  actually  negotiating  with 
us  in  complete  deceit,  because  while  they 
were  purportedly  trying  to  work  out  with 
us  an  agreement  for  an  all-time  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  testing,  they  were  ac- 
tually getting  their  bombs  ready  to  test. 
I  should  think  that  is  all  the  American 
people  need  to  know  about  what  we  are 
confronted  with  in  this  mad  nuclear 
armaments  race,  which  all  of  us  pray  to 
God  can  be  brought  to  an  honorable  end. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  certainly  we  cannot, 
as  Senators,  refuse  to  back  up  our  Presi- 
dent— who,  in  my  judgment,  went 
through  a  great  ordeal  before  he  finally 
reached  his  decision  to  resume  nuclear 
testing.  Certainly  we  owe  him  the  sup- 
port we  are  giving  to  him;  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  now  have — and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  irrefutable  form — this  great 
article  by  one  who  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  great  scientists  of  our  time.  Dr. 
Muller. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  again? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
U.S.  citizens  of  the  best  of  intentions 
have  been  duped  into  believing  that  the 
Soviet  wants  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing, 
but  that  our  Government  does  not, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  we  have  leaned 
over  backward.  The  President  with- 
held reaching  this  final  decision  to  the 
point  where  I  know  that  he,  himself,  felt 
that  if  any  wrong  was  done,  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  delaying  rather  than  hurrv- 
ing  the  tests. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  know  that  to 
Senators  there  have  come  delegations  of 
citizens  arguing  that  we  ought  not  to  re- 
sume nuclear  tests.  To  me  it  seems  that 
that  humanitarian  quality  is  excellent, 
but  when  there  are  international  brig- 
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ands  on  the  seas,  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
air,  totally  unmindful  of  humanitarian 
impulses,  but  bent  solely  on  communiz- 
ing  the  world,  there  is  no  other  coui^se 
for  our  Nation  to  follow  than  the  one 
that  is  needed  to  insure  our  security. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  presentation  of  thi.s  morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  very 
much,  but  I  want  to  say  for  the  record, 
for  such  benefit  as  it  mipht  possibly  have 
among  his  constituency  in  Ohio,  that  I 
consider  it  a  great  honor  to  .serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
work  with  him  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as 
we  have,  on  issues  that  involve  the 
strengthening  of  the  security  of  this 
country  of  ours. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  very 
clear,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  sought  to  do  likewise,  that  wo 
will  support  any  disarmament  program 
that  will  bring  to  an  end  the  immoral 
nuclear  armament  race  whenever  the 
Russians  show  a  willingness  to  acree  to 
what  we  have  offered,  and  which  was 
offered  when  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  offer  has  been  repealed  for 
some  years — the  offer  of  the  United 
States  to  end  all  nuclear  testing  and  all 
nuclear  armament  races  whenever  the 
Russians  are  willinn:  to  ai:rree  to  a  com- 
plete and  total  inspection  and  control 
program. 

We  cannot  have  partial  disarmament 
and  have  security.  Our  offer  is  that  we 
are  perfectly  willin;^ — and  we  have  the 
United  Nations  to  enforce  il — to  bring  to 
a  total  end  all  nuclear  armament  races, 
but  it  is  going  to  require  total  inspection 
and  total  control  in  regard  to  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  that  are  already 
members  of  the  nuclear  club  or  are  on 
the  threshold  of  joining  the  nuclear  club. 

That  latter  comment  ha.s  serious  im- 
port, because  every  year  the  danger  is 
that  another  nation  and  another  nation 
and  another  nation  will  become  a  nuclear 
power.  I  think  it  is  as  certain  as  cer- 
tainty can  be  that  if  we  go  on  as  we  are 
for  many  more  years,  a  holocaust  is 
bound  to  break  out  becau.se  of  an  irre- 
sponsible act  on  the  part  of  an  irrespon- 
sible leader  or  because  of  an  accident 
that  starts  the  first  bomb  .iroing  down. 
Nobody  is  going  to  take  the  time  to  find 
out  why  it  went  down.  The  assumption 
will  be  that  the  war  is  on.  It  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  minutes  before  the  orders 
will  be  relca.sed  and  the  cloud  of  atomic 
forces  will  break  down  upon  humanity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  must  have  that  kind 
of  disarmament  propram. 

Coming  back  to  this  article  by  Dr. 
Hermann  J,  Muller.  Dr.  Muller  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1946  for  his  1926  dhscov- 
ery  of  how  radiation  affects  heredity.  He 
is  a  distinguished  s^'rvice  professor  of 
zoology  at  Indiana  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection.  He  has  been 
called  the  father  of  modern  genetics. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  Dr. 
Muller.  We  are  familiar  with  hi.s  views 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.    In  my  judt-ment,  there  is 


no  man  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
world  who  is  a  greater  authority  on  radi- 
ation and  the  effect  of  radiation,  and 
the  relation  of  radiation  to  nuclear  tests 
and  to  the  whole  matter  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament, than  is  the  great  Dr.  Her- 
mann J.  Muller. 

In  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
entitled  "Let's  Face  the  Truth  About 
Nuclear  Testing."  he  disciusses  the  view- 
point of  two  other  great  scientists  who 
are  at  opposite  poles  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear l/'sting.  one  a  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
Dr  Linus  Pauling,  of  the  rreat  .scientific 
laboratory  of  California,  and  the  other 
Dr.  Edward  Teller, 

Dr.  Muller  disayree.s  with  both  of  th.em. 
He  Cites  in  his  article  the  point  of  view 
by  Dr  Pauling: 

Th!K    great    Immnrallry    of    borr.b    t^Fting 

•  •    •   miLst    be    nbol'.shPd    from    the    wcrld, 

*  *  *  The  Job  of  perfecting  terhnlq\)ps  ff)r 
de.stniying    the    world    has    been    completed. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Paul- 
ing is  one  who  has  advocated  unilateral 
nontesting  on  the  part  of  the  United 
State.":,  whereas  Dr.  Edward  Teller  has 
tried  to  minimize  the  effects  of  testing 
and  the  danger  of  the  nuclear  armament 
race. 

Dr.  Muller  quotes  Dr.  Teller  in  his 
article  as  follows: 

F.illoiit  from  nucle;ir  iCi.tlnjj  Is  not  worth 
worrying  about.  Its  effect  on  human  beings, 
if  there  is  an  effect.  Is  In.significaiit. 

I  speak  respectfully  when  I  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  superiority  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Dr.  Muller  to  testify  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  fallout  and  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  the  human  body. 

Dr  Muller  says.  In  reaard  to  the  points 
o'  view  of  both  Dr.  Pauling  and  Dr  Tel- 
ler, "I  emphatically  disagree."  He  sets 
forth  in  this  article  his  reasons  for  dis- 
agreement with  these  two  eminent  sci- 
entists. 

I  shall  not  read  very  much  of  the  arti- 
cle, but  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point 
I  have  already  made  in  my  speech  I  wish 
to  read  certain  excerpts  at  this  point. 
In  the  article  Dr.  Muller  states: 
Do.splte  these  dangers  frcm  testing  to  us 
and  the  Russi.ms.  I  believe  that  t(xlay  the 
only  -sen.'ible  course  for  demtx-ratlc  Anierlca 
Is  to  admit  the  damage  i>otenlial  in  resumed 
tests,  but  at  the  same  time  to  weigh  the 
case  for  testing  agaln.«t  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  not  testing — our  ."^uhjugatlon 
by  a  totalitarian  system. 

In  that  one  paragraph  he  puts  suc- 
cinctly what  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  past,  in  speeches  consist- 
in-  of  pages,  has  tried  to  put  in  docu- 
mented detail,  becau.se  I  think  that 
sentence  points  out  the  dcci.<;ion  thn 
President  had  to  make.  He  had  to  make 
the  choice  between  damage  that  is  bound 
to  be  caused  to  some  degree  by  the  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing  and  the 
greater  damat:e  to  mankmd  that  would 
result  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
so  weakened  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr,  Muller.  we  would  be  open  to  sub- 
ju'-ration  by  a  totalitarian  system. 

He  completely  disagrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Teller  that  fallout  from  nu- 
clear testing  is  not  worth  worrying  about. 

Dr.  Muller  in  this  article  points  out 
that  there  is  going  to  be  damage  from 
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fallout  caused  by  the  testing  in  which 
the  United  States  is  participating.  It  is 
inescapable.  We  do  not  serve  the  truth 
at  all  by  seeking  to  minimize  that  dam- 
age and  danger. 

Elsewhere  in  this  excellent  a;  ticl*'  Dr 
Muller  .says: 

Weakness  and  unprfparediu-ts.  ur:r  irtu- 
i.,itely,  invite  .Soviet  war  and  agKression 
Korea,  Berlin  and  soutliea.st  Asia  proved 
that.  Merely  marching  for  peace"  doesn't 
Insure  it.  Back  in  1940  Americans  picketed 
the  White  House  with  peace  .slogans.  But 
that   didn't  .'<t"p  Hitler    MuSi>ohm  or  Tujo 

Forliuiately  l^r  Amerua.  Prebident  Keii- 
nedy  doesn't  lean  toward  either  the  Teller 
or  P.niluig  siiie.s  His  lop  .sttentifir  advi.sers. 
like  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  of  Ma.v^.tchusett.s 
Institute  of  Techniilo^-  are  v,  l.se  capable 
men  uf  s"\uid  Jud^;n.^^l  who  are  carefully 
weighing  the  falUiiit.  world  opinion  and  del- 
icate .scientific,  military  and  political  ;u>pecus 
of  testinj;  :n  a  ( •  miplir.ited  Ij.ilante  of  forces 
I  iliuik  we  are  lucky  that  their  \'ilfe8  can  be 
lieard.  e\en  th  )Ugh  they  cannr>t  alway.s  carr\ 
tile  argument 

Today  only  lop  administratii  ii  members 
and  top  bra.ss  have  the  inside  knowledije  ol 
the  true  nut  lear  pj(  ture  Though  the  aver- 
age .\mcricaM  needs  to  know  mijre  to  eval- 
uate It.  Ihis  Information  cannot  be  made 
public  now.  regre'tahly  because  it  might 
be  advant.Lgeous  to  our  {wuentia!  enemies 
I   hiipe  that  soon   this  will  nut  be  so. 

Di-  Muller  went  on  to  btate: 

.Meanwhile,  the  .silu.ttion  is  n<n  h'ipeles.«i 
Here  are  three  positive  things  I  urge  th.it  we 
do: 

I  E.stablish  a  national  system  lor  keeping 
a  record  of  e\ery  American's  exposure  lo  ra- 
diation from  whatever  source  throughout  his 
life  rhis  would  help  scientists  w  deter- 
nune  definite  radiation  danger  levels  and 
warn  people  when  those  level.',  are  approached 
or  exceeded 

2.  I.innling  the  ..m.  ui.t  oI  man-made  ra- 
diation reaching  people  l^i  us  insist,  lor 
example,  on  protective  shields  over  the  re- 
f)rf)duclive  orgajis  during  X-raying,  and  that 
dotlors  gel  training  in  radiatum  protection. 
Such  elemenUiry  precautions  would  greatly 
reduce  genetic  damage. 

3.  Continue  our  lealuig,  if  neces&firy.  but 
.■-imultaneously  work  foe  genuine  disarma- 
ment, H  we  Bteadfablly  do  s<i.  then  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  be  able  U)  refuse  a  reasonable 
type  of  inspection  indennltely.  Time  is  on 
our  side.  They  will  have  to  come  around  in 
the  end  If  we  hold  firm,  I  think  we  can  get 
a  workable  agreement.  But  until  we  liave 
Controlled  bilateral  disarmament,  the  t,ur- 
vlval  of  freedom  demands  from  us  the  ulti- 
m.ite  reason.ibleness-— and  the  uUimatc 
firmness 

In  the  long  run.  the  only  really  imporiant 
test  for  us  and  ihe  Russians  is  whether  we 
can  agree  on  n  worldwide  plan  to  end  all 
nuclear  tesUs  -  and  the  arms  race 

Mr.  PiTsident.  in  closing  these  com- 
ments I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  commendations  to  Dr. 
Muller  for  providing  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congi-ess  of  Uie  United  States 
with  this  very  succinct  and  I  think  co- 
gent answer  to  the  question.  'Sliould  we 
liave  resumed  atomic  testing?"  As  Dr. 
Muller  points  out.  the  answer  is  an  in- 
escapable "Yes." 


sion  bill  into  law.  This  will  carry  for- 
ward the  reciprocal  trade  policy  of  that 
great  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull, 
adopted  nearly  30  years  ago. 

International  trade  is  a  two-way  road. 
We  in  Ohio— and,  in  fact,  all  Americans 
in  the  Middle  States  and  throughout  the 
entire  Nation— arc  fortunate  in  that  we 
have  the  great  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway, 
which  adds  another  sea  coast  to  America 
We  in  the  Midwest  may  now  ship  eco- 
nomically and  directly  to  European.^  and 
to  Noith  African  ports  the  products  of 
American  farms  and  factories.  The 
European  Common  Market  of  si.x  na- 
tions ha.s  been  our  best  customer.  They 
have  lowered  trade  barriers.  Tliey  al.so 
have  the  power  to  raise  tariff  walls  and 
thereby  to  exclude  much  of  what  we  ex- 
port, 

Pa.ssage  of  the  administration  trade 
expansion  bill  will  give  flexibility,  en- 
abling our  President  to  adjust  tariffs 
downward  when  the  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica rwiuires  that  to  be  done.  Then,  if 
the  Congress  disapproves.  Congress  will 
have  the  power  to  change  the  i-evision 
immediately  if  in  session,  or  within  a  few 
months  in  any  event. 

Americans  excel  workers  of  other 
nations  in  production.  By  mutual  co- 
operation with  common  market  coun- 
tries our  exports  will  climb  sharply.  We 
shall  .sell  farm  crops  and  factory  prod- 
ucts, of  which  we  have  a  surplus.  We 
shall  enjoy  the  luxury  of  importing  and 
of  consuming  the  much  lower-priced 
luxury  items  from  other  nations.  We 
.shall  do  all  these  things  if  we  show  the 
wLvlom  of  enacting  into  law  the  ad- 
ministration  trade   expansion   bill. 

Our  standard  of  living  will  rise  to 
further  heights.  Our  prosperity  should 
become  recordbreaking,  following  the 
time  that  we  are  in  complete  coopera- 
tion with  the  booming  European  Com- 
mon Market  countries.  Employment 
and  prosperity  will  be  at  heights  ne^■er 
previously  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
exchange  of  products  of  American  farms 
and  factories  for  the  handicraft  and 
luxury  items  of  European  nations. 

Americans  should  therefore  support — 
and  I  believe  they  do — our  President 
and  the  Congress  in  this  trade  expan- 
sion program  and.  later  on.  in  bringing 
about  a  Western  Hemisphere  Common 
Market. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  should 
not  forget  that  the  free  trade  between 
all  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  our 
Union,  provided  in  the  Constitution  by 
our  Founding  Fathers,  so  that  there 
could  never  be  any  barrier  erected  in  any 
State  or  Territory-  against  another  State 
or  Territory  of  our  Federal  Union,  has 
contributed  to  the  greatness  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
We  shall  carry  this  concept  forward  by 
enactment  of  the  administration  trade 
expansion  bill. 


ing  and  certain  killer  diseases,  notably 
cancer  of  the  lung.  The  report  of  these 
experts  will  provide  excellent  brickwork 
for  the  massive  educational  program  on 
the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  which. 
would  be  established  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  174,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
.sor. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
thcie  was  a  relationship  between  .smok- 
mj,  and  lung  cancer.  In  1959,  3  years 
S.AO.  Dr.  Leroy  Burney.  who  was  then 
Siirt:eon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  wrote  in  the  American  Medi- 
cal A.s.-ociation  Journal.  "The  weight  of 
evidence  at  present  implicates  smoking 
a'j'the  principal  etiological — causitive — 
factor  in  the  increase  of  lung  cancer." 
but  evidently  there  was  no  further  of- 
ficial cognizance  taken  of  the  fact.  We 
m  this  country  have  jogged  along,  re- 
fusing the  face  up  to  facts  which  have 
api)eared  incontrovertible.  Meanwhile, 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries have  moved  to  make  a  more  final 
detei-mination.  and  much  has  been  pub- 
lished about  the  work  they  have  done 
and   the   conclusions   reached. 

Tlie  panel  of  experts  which  the  PubLc 
Health  Service  will  .select,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies,  will  in- 
clude representatives  from  nonprofit - 
making  agencies,  health  organizations, 
and  the  tobacco  Industry  itself,  as  well 
as  experts  in  the  scientific  and  medical 
fields  This  wide  ba.se  of  representation 
augurs  well  for  the  study.  The  fact  that 
the  panel  will  not  only  review  all  avail- 
able data  and  evaluate  it,  but  also  will 
make  suitable  recommendations  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  at  long  last  we  are 
about  to  do  something,  as  a  nation,  to 
warn  our  people  about  the  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking. 


OF 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  TRADE 
EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress,  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  this  session,  will 
enact   the   administration  trade  expan- 


PANEL  OF  EXPERTS  TO  STUDY 
LINK  BETWEEN  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  AND  DISEASES 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
gratified  by  the  announcement  that  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  will  appoint 
a  panel  of  experts  to  study  whether 
there  is  a  link  between  cigarette  smok- 


THIRTY- FIFTH     ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICE 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  inter- 
national aviation  is  a  relatively  new  en- 
terprise. It  was  in  May  of  1927  that 
Charles  A,  Lindl)ergh  crossed  the  At- 
lantic from  Roosevelt  Field  on  Long 
Island  to  Le  Bourget  Airport  in  Paris. 
It  was  in  June  of  1927  that  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  was  conceived  by 
Juan  Terry  Trippe  and  a  group  of  Yale 
colleagues  and  World  I  Navy  pilots. 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  whose  achievement 
paved  the  way,  later  became,  and  still 
is.  a  route  consultant  to  Pan  American. 

Pan  American "s  contributions  to  the 
j^rowth  of  the  aviation  industry  have 
been  of  siiinificant  importance.  First  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  pioneers  in  Latin 
America,  the  Pacific  and  Alaska,  and  the 
first  airline  to  develop  a  globe-girdling 
.service.  Pan  Am  stands  today  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  Sunday,  June  3.  carried  a 
fa.scinating  and  informative  story  of  Mr. 
Trippe  and  the  enterpri.se  he  has  guided 
to  success.  I  ask  unanimous  coiiiient 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  th.e 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  ■ ,  Is 
there  objection'' 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thirty -FIVE  Years  of  Pan  Am:  Juan  Trippe: 
Birthday  of  An  Empire 

Thirty-five  years  ago  last  Friday  a  27- 
year-old  bond  salesman  turned  dabbler  In 
commercial  aviation  formed  a  new  company 
to  fly  the  90-mile  Key  West-to-Havana  route. 

From  such  a  beginning  Juan  Terry  Trippe 
and  his  infant  Pan  American  Airways  blazed 
a  worldwide  pattern  of  air  travel  stretch- 
ing nearly  as  far  as  three  times  around  the 
e.irth. 

As  Pan  American  World  Airways,  the  com- 
pany now  flies  about  65.000  route  miles,  a 
distance  unequaled  by  any  other  private- 
enterprise  carrier  although  exceeded  by  gov- 
ernment-owned or   subsidized   foreign   lines. 

Its  130  planes,  about  half  of  them  $6  to  $7 
million  Jets,  touch  down  in  80  countries. 

A  subsidiary  has  built  or  is  building  a 
global  chain  of  26  hotels  on  6  continents, 
partly  to  accommodate  patrons  who  last  year 
traveled  over  6  billion  revenue  miles. 

ANOTHER    SIDELINE 

In  another  "sideline"  activity.  Pan  Am 
since  1953  has  run  the  Atlantic  missile  range 
for  the  Air  Force  out  of  Cape  Canaveral — an 
operation  requiring  9.000  employees  ranging 
from  frogmen  to  mechanics  and  sailors  on  a 
fleet  of  10  seagoing  ships. 

Six  hundred  more  of  its  32.000  employees 
are  assigned,  under  an  Army  Signal  Corps 
contract,  to  the  electronic  environmental  test 
facility  and  drone  test  range  in  Arizona. 

From  $200,000  in  capital  raised  by  Cor- 
nelius V.  Whitney,  a  classmate  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Pan  Am's  assets  have  risen  to  about 
$600  million. 

Characteristically.  Mr.  Trippe,  a  retiring 
and  somewhat  aloof  man  for  all  his  dyna- 
mism, paid  no  formal  heed  to  today's  mile- 
stone. 

His  office  in  Manhattan  which  soon  will 
occupy  a  new  69-story  Pan  Am  Building 
erected  astride  Grand  Central  terminal,  re- 
ported he  was  away  on  the  system — in  Ber- 
muda. 

ONLY    A    NAME    TO    SOME 

Some  longtime  employees  of  supervisory 
rank  have  never  met  the  big  boss,  or  have 
seen  him  only  two  or  three  times. 

Although  Mr.  Trippes  vision  of  aviation's 
future  probably  dates  from  boyhood  when 
he  flew  model  planes  in  New  York's  Central 
Park,  his  first  adult  enterprises  in  the  field 
were  disappointing. 

A  Navy  flier  In  World  War  I,  he  got  his  feet 
wet  in  the  early  1920-s  by  organizing  Long 
Island  Airways,  using  war-vintage  planes 
bought  with  borrowed  money. 

Passengers  were  taken  up  on  sightseeing 
flights,  and  the  company  offered  a  charter 
service  and  did  contract  work  for  motion 
picture  concerns. 

Then.  Mr.  Trippe  turned  to  another  enter- 
prise. Colonial  Air  Transport,  flying  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Colonial"  received  the 
country's   first   domestic   airmail   contract 

PAN   AM  BORN  OF  A  ROW 

He  left  Colonial  and  launched  Pan  Am 
after  financial  backers  quarreled  with  his 
plans  to  extend  the  company's  operations  to 
Chicago  and  to  Miami  and  Havana. 

By  1928,  the  Key  West-Havana  operation, 
started  In  October  1927,  with  a  trimotored 
Fokker  craft,  had  expanded  to  7  planes,  sup- 
ported by  118  employees,  over  251  miles  of 
routes. 

These  reached  mostly  south  into  the  Car- 
ibbean area. 

In  7  more  years.  Pan  Am  had  inaugurated 
its  China  Clipper  service,  and  a  few  years 
later  thrust  its  routes  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Europe,  and  a  little  later  to  Africa. 

The  airline  had  begun  to  roll  up  "firsts"  in 
commercial   aviation,  many  of  them   results 


of  the  laboratory  for  over-ocean  flying  pro- 
vided by  Caribbean  island-hopping  opera- 
tions. 

TALENTS    GREW.    TOO 

Pan  Am  thus  claims  to  have  pioneered 
among  airlines  in  radio  communications, 
emergency  lifesavlng  equipment,  tailoring  of 
aircraft  operational  needs,  In.strument  flying, 
and  serving  meals  aloft. 

Talents  in  diplomacy  aided  Mr  Trippe  in 
complex  negotiations  over  routes  and  ground 
rights  in  Innumc.able  countries  as  Pan  Am 
fanned  out.  and  he  proved  adroit  in  com- 
plementary arrant,'ements  necessary  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Trippe  early  committed  his  company  to 
an  attempt  to  apply  to  commerical  air  trans- 
port the  American  penius  that  expressed 
itself  in  industry  as  the  technique  of  mass 
{production. 

In  a  1943  speech,  he  said  the  choice  was 
one  of  "becoming  a  luxury  service  to  carry 
the  well  to  do  at  high  prices,  or  to  carry 
the  average  man  at  what  he  could  afford  to 
pay." 

He  also  saw  even  broader  implications  for 
mass  air  travel,  .^ayin?  in  1955  it  "may  prove 
to  be  more  significant  to  world  destiny  than 
the  atom  bomb." 

On  that  occasion,  he  went  on: 

"For  there  can  be  no  atom  bomb  poten- 
tially more  powerful  than  the  air  tourist, 
charged  with  curiosity,  enthusiasm  and 
good  will,  who  ran  roam  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  meeting  in  fripnd.'=;hip  and  under- 
standing the  prople  of  other  nations  and 
races." 

HONORS    GAL')RE 

One    of   the   most    decorated    of    American 

civilians.  Mr    Trippe  has  been  honored  with 
medals  and  orders  of  17  countries. 

In  1947.  former  President  H:irry  S.  Tru- 
man presented  him  with  the  Harmon  avia- 
tion trophy  in  recognition  of  World  War  II 
services,  including  Pan  Am's  ferry  of  critical 
materials,  personnel  and  combat  planes  to 
farflung  battlefronts. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MAGNUSON  obtained   the   floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  Icsing  hi.s 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi'der  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  10802 1  making  appi'o- 
priations  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal 
year  endinpr  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  House 
bill  10802,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  has  been  made  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commitlco 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that 
the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment;  and  that  no  points  of  order 
against  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
biU  be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senatoi- 
from  Arizona'.'  The  Chair  heais  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agrrod 
to  en  bloc,  aie  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word  Man- 
agement", to  strike  out  ■■$39,375,000  and 
Insert  "$41,022,200  " 

On  page  5.  line  14  after  the  word  '  nui- 
seums",  to  strike  out  "*8I  ,000  OOO"  and  in- 
sert    $82827,000  ' 

On  page  5.  line  2:i.  altt'r  the  word  ■law", 
to  strike  out  ■■$34,300.00u  and  in.sert  $34  - 
677,000" 

On  page  6,  line  10,  after  the  word  con- 
tract", to  strike  out  ".*52  000  OOO  "  and  ins»rt 
"$55,550,000", 

On    page    7.    at    the    betjlnniiig    of    line    I 
to  strike  out    •$16  000  000     and  insert    ■$I7 - 
000,000  " 

On  page  7.  line  6,  .ifter  the  word  ■  ofllce.s', 
to  strike  out  "♦4  000.000'  and  Insert 
■  $4,350,000  ", 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  hne  11, 
to  strike  out  "twenty"  and  Insert  thirty  ", 
and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  'fifty  "  and  insert 
"seventy-one" 

On  page  9.  line  1.  after  the  word  "funds  ' 
to  insert  "other  than  Judgment  funds 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commlssldn 
or  the  Court  of  Claims' 

On  page  9.  line  23.  after  the  word  Basin", 
to  strike  out  "$25,425  Ooo  '  and  insert 
"$26,034,320". 

On  page  10  at  the  t)eKinnlng  of  line  19  to 
strike  out  •  $8,409 .fXXJ"  and  insert  •■$n,6.'^5- 
000";  in  line  20  after  the  word  "propertv  ", 
to  .-tnke  out  '$40,000,000  '  and  Insert  ■$44  - 
526.000",  and  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "expended  ■.  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the 
f(-nowlng  proviso  ■Provided,  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the 
condemnation  of  any  land  for  Grand  Teton 
National  Park   In   the   State  of   Wyoming" 

On  page  11,  line  17.  after  the  word  '  (ifflres". 
to  strike  out  $1  900  000'  and  inser'  $1  0fi4  -" 
000". 

On  page  11.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21. 
to  strike  out  "thirty-five"  and  insert  "fifty- 
two",  and  In  line  23.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "fifty""  and  In.sert  "fifty- 
seven". 

On  page  16,  line  8.  after  "(72  Stat  837  i". 
to  Insert  "conduct  Investigations  of  marine 
geology  and  hydrology:",  and  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "activities",  to  strike  out 
"$56,100,000  "   and   insert     "*56. 900.000' 

On  page  18,  line  8,  after  the  word     substi- 
tutes", to  strike  out  ""$26,550  000  "  and  insert 
$26. 887, 000" 
On  page  19.  line  22    affer  the  word     limi- 
tation"",  to  strike   o-jt     "$6,000,000"    and    In- 
sert "$20,000,000" 

On  page  20.  line  6,  after  "(74  Stat,  337  i"'. 
to  strike  out  $2,000,000'  and  in.sert 
"$3,450,000"". 

On  page  20.  imc  16.  after  the  word 
""amended",  to  strike  out  '.*750,000'  and  in- 
sert "$875,000". 

On  page  22.  line  1.  after  t!ie  word  "law"  to 
strike  out  "$14  600,000"  and  in.sert 
"  $15,981,500". 

On  page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17  to 
strike  out  ■$7,900,000"  and  Insert  "$8,473,0O0'". 

On  page  23.  line  24.  after  the  word  "deer", 
to  strike  out  "$26,500,000"  and  insert 
$J7  4;i6,000". 
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On  p.ige  24,  line  6.  after  the  word    "there-      istratinn     the    Q^„tv,,.,^  * 

0.1  p.-.ge  24,  line  17,  after  the  word    offices"",  the    programs    and    actit^S;    nf    th!  .  \^  ^  ^^^^  eventual  estimated  needs 

to     strike     out     '•1,260,000'     and     inser  agencif  s   aTtoL^f  ^'^^Qd.  «on^^^'^  but  It,  too.  represents  a  Step  ahead. 

•  •1.331.000".  the   a    'ount   allov.^   hv    ,h?   »       °'''';  .    ^^'^  committee  proposes  $250,000  for  a 

On  page  24.  line  21,  after  the  word  "and".  ReureseXi  ivo.    «n^    ^      ^    "°^'^    ""^  ^^^^^'^  recreation  and  wildlife  habitat  lab- 

to  strike  out  "seventeen"  and  insert  "twenty-  ';<?^'^<^"^atut'S,  and  a  decrease  of  $16,-  oratory  at  Warren    Pa      This  will  nro 

^°^"-  i-^f-^^^.  '''''^''   ^'^^   ^^'"    «f   ^^^   budget  videforthemitialstrpeofabadlvneer 

On  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  estimates.  ^^  j       j        at  that  legation 

strike  out  "•7,600.000"  and  in.sert  ""•7.700.o<.o  ".  The  major  mcnases  rtTomnu-nded  by         A-   wlnl^    location, 

and  in  the  same  line.  aft*r  the  w  rd  "ex-  the  committee  arc  as  follows  >.         ^je^^  ^nee.  Tenn..  research  workers 

ceed  ".   to  strike  out    "•525.000 "   and   insert  n,>re  „  of  t    „       *«  .                                                       ^^^^     crowded     into     inadequate 

•■$r.2r^.ooo-.  f  ffirp'^f  n     ,  S"  " *'^'-'^  ^^  quarters  with  limited  equipment  to  push 

On  page  26,  line  9,  after ', 42U.se.  1958a-     nm-;  ,,  ,  / ?^         ^^'"'l^ 1.450.000  ahead    their    research.      A    proposal    of 

1958g)"".  to  strike  out  "«2.000.000""  and  Insert  Bur^^    of    Zlf^V^.  Fisheries.         811.  500  S200.000    will    provide    better    laboratory 

•$2,085,000,"  and  In  line  10,  after  the  word       "'v?^^,,^  ^                ''""  ''''^    .  facilities  for  important  research  in  t^i7 

:^^J^' ^^-^^  ouf;:,yooo- .n,  ^ns.n     Forlt'tnice.-:::::::: ttll^ol     ^^^  production ^and   Impr^v^S   cuuurai 

bn   page  26    at    the    beginning  of   line   15       ^^''-"^^^   <'^  Indian   Health l,  281 :  000      ^^^^ds. 

tx.sTike  out    $3. ,00,000""  and  insert  "••3,747-  The  commiit.ee   feels   that  these  in  V  ■^'fP^^'^'^^'^t  of  the  management  of 

OOO".  creases    as  well  a.^  hIT    "            ^       "'  ^-^stf™    m.ountam    watersheds    will    be 

On  page  27    hne  3    after  the  word    "only  ",  budnct  'estimates  for  certmn^  n"f  thi  ho^  -^Peedcd  by  approval  of  $450,000  proposed 

to  st,.,e  out    •3  350.000"  and  insert  '  ^3  34..-  ,eaus,  are  n^celsaJy  a^d  Sequltl't^  'ac':  ^"'t  hi!? o7,T'  "'  ""?"•  Z'^"^-    ^"  '^ 

^On  page  29.  Une  2, ,  after  the  word  "lands",  ^'.^.^'ch "^"^  ^^  '^^^^^'"^  re'sour^el^'^d  sh^d'r'Jia^  ch'buUt"^  1  Je'pts^^nt  I^ 

tn  ctrlKe  out  '  •138  400  000""  and  Insert  "  $141  -  '  ^-.seai  ch  programs.  eouiiDDin?    sHpntiItt   ^^l^f^  1 

(45^0"-    and    on    page   30,    line    1.   after   the  ronrs^r     h^kch     *PP„oPHt.xtoKs  Important  area  "    '"    '^'' 

ZTn  ■•$'^,oo<;"  ''''"'  °"'  ■  •^'°°"'  ''-'  ,    ^-  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  wish         At  Redding,  Cahf,,  it  is  proposed  that 

On  page  30,  hne  10,  after  the  word    law"  comment  briefly  on  the  committee  s  $250,000  be  made  available  for  a  timber 

to    strike     out      $22,975,000"     and     inser'J  i*^0"i"^Pndation  for  an  increase  for  for-  management,  utilization   and  insect  re- 

■  •25.865,000  ',  estry  re.search  in  the  appropriations  for  search  laboratory.    Here  too  important 

o^'L^^^^  ^'^    ^^"^  ^®"  '"  ^^'^'^  "'^^^    •15.-  t."^  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  research   will   greatly  benefit  from   the 

o^LZ\^^  Hisert"  $16.405000 ",  Agriculture.      The    committee    recom-  facilities  that  can  be  provided  with  this 

on  page  31.  after  line  7.  to  insert:  mendation   is   for   $25,865,000   which   is  sum  even  though  it  is  only  a  little  more 

"ACCESS  BOADs  $-^7 1 5 ,000  morc  than  thc  budgct  cstlmatc  than  half  of  the  $450,000  needed  for  a 

"For  acquiring  by  condemnation  or  other-  '°^  forestry  research,  complete  project 

^'■mnn^f '/'''''?\  "'"'t'^^.  ''^'^^'^  ^'''"  *''"**  ^^  •    T^^  Pi-oposed  increase  to  which  I  refer         Finally,  I  call  your  special  attention  to 

;  iune  4"7897   n,  „menrr?f«' riV;^'  ^''  ''  l"'  "-^tiengthening  several  highly  im-  a  proposal  to  provide  $380,000  for  pre- 

;72'477,4^6,5M)"  2"^^"oS;^      L'af.^„vl  ,-      sTf-u?tin.^'"'hif  h'^   ^'^^f^   ^"^    '°'"   '''''■      '"^'"^T  ^'^""'^"^  ^"^  engineering  Sec- 
able  until  expended  ""  rem.u..  a^ail       stiucting    high    priority    research    labo-     e,s.sary  for  the  expansion  of  the  Forest 

On  page  32,  after  line  7.  to  insert  ' ^t  'T'^tp  u  Service's  Forest  Products  Laboratorv  at 

■  For  acquisition  of  land  to  f:u-iiitate  the  q       ,     February  15.  I  spoke  before  the     Madison.  Wis.     This  needed  wood  chem- 

rontroi  of  soil  erosion  and  flood  damage  orig-  ^^"^te  about  a  national  forestry  research     istr>-  and  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  is 

maung  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Program  and  what  it  needed  to  move  us     ^-ong  overdue,  and  I  am  pleased  indeed 

rmta  and  Wasatch  National  Forests,  in  uc-  ahead  in  the  development  of  OUT  forest     that  the  committee's  proposal  for  neces- 

AugiT26''m5')4Q^;t^l''««^        ''''  -^'i  "^  resources.     ^Iy   proposals  at   that   time     sary  planning  can  proceed,  paving  the 

^  thorizing  annt  al  Appropriation  oTTore'i  ^^•^"V'"'^'''^^^^'^^"^  ^^^  increases  in     Way  for  an  appropriation  for  actual  con- 

receipts  fo^r  such   purjS^    from  such   re  l^^^^l^  "^^^'"^^  "^^^^^  ^^^  Appropria-     struction  at  an  early  date, 

ceipts,  •20.000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  ,1?"  Committee  recommends.    However.         Let  me  call  the  special  attention  of 

this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  acqui-  I      Committee  increases  represent  a  step     the  Senate  to  two  projects  which  illus- 

Mtion  of  any  land  which  ix  not  within  the  loi^'ard  and  should  be  approved.    They     trate  the  importance  of  forestry-  research 

boundaries  of  the  national  forest."  show   real  foresight  by   the  committee     and  benefits  which  result  from  such  re- 

On  page  33,  line  4,  after  "lie  use  568e,-,  i"  P'oviding  for  forestry  research  that  is     search 

^strike  out  •"•1,000.000-  and  Insert    si„500,-  badly  needed.  Recently.  I  participated  in  the  dedica- 

on  page  33   line  q   nff^r  thp  ^-^^h  •■     ^■-  ?}  ^  ^^^  special  attention  to  the     tion  of  the  Hardwood  Research  Labora- 

tost^riErju'r-fl  T-two^n^d^teTt'-tve'itV'  j^^^J."^^  P^P^^^^^^o  provide  for  eieht     tory   at   Stoneville.  Miss.,   where  I  saw 

nine,"  °  "'''''    ^^'^'''^  laboratory   construction   projects.     Un-     many      remarkable      accomplishments 

On  page  35,  line  5,  after  the  word    "Com-  J°^"*    ,^'e    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  budget     The  research  scientists  at  this  laboralorv 

niission".  to  strike  out  '"$70,000"  and  insert  ^orest  bervice  research  construction     have  already  produced   a  fast  growing 

'  wo,ooo".  was  reduced  by  $4,445,000  under  the  1962     Cottonwood  tree  which  increased  15  feet 

On  page  35,  line  19,  after  the  word    Act  ".  allowance.    This  is  a  backward  step  but     in  height  and  2  inches  in  diameter  In 

to    strike     out      $55,284,000'     and     insert  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  committee  has     the  first  year.     New   techniques  in  the 

*On    n.T'ar     „        .       ,  Provided    for   eight   laboratory  projects     planting  and  production  of  cottomvoods 

2o.S«,-^.!r  ,  f.  1„  "*^*'      '■*-    ^'•^^'  '*'^*'^^   *^"'    *"  P^'"*'   restore  the  funds     are  now  being  widelv  used  by  landowners 

"$'335  o<!?"  °"'  ••*8.320,ooo'"  and  insert  needed  for  the  construction  program.  in  the  area.     This  Is  tvpical  of  the  ex' 

On    page '38     Hne    13     after    ",5    usc  ^,??^„^°"^"^i"PePi-0P0sal  provides  for     ccllent  research  being  done  at  Stoneville 

2131 ,  "■  to  strTke  o  t  "13350  mi""  and  fn^rt  f\^^T  ^°'  ^/'^tershed  and  sUviculture     and  other  research  laboratories,  and  I 

•  S.2  825.000".  ^isou.uiyu    ana  insert  laboratory    at    Parsons,    W,    Va.      This     am    pleased    that    the    committee    has 

A^r  tJA^rr^t..v,     r,^^  ^'^o    ^^^^   ^^^   existing   program    with     recommended  a  small  increase  in  funds 

rti<.  f  .T  The  committee,  as  in-  badly   needed  facilities   and   will   speed     to  speed  up  this  and  other  essential  wck 

aicarert  on  page   1   of  the  report,  con-  important  work   in  protecting  soil  and     now  in  progress 

sidered  budget  estimates  of  $932,674,000,  watershed  values,  Anofhpv   nmi^rt   nu^n   c,.«^ioi      ,» 

including    indefinite    appropriations    of         Another  project  of  $450,000  for  water-     tion   b^the^  cT^niu^ is   r^^^^^^^^ 

.reipt.s    and    requested    borrowing    au-  shed,    range,   and    wildhfe    habitat    re-     resLation  of  s^J-m5ied    and   in  t£e 

eaus'^fthe  ^L'^'m  'f  "?^fh  T  t   ^^-  '''''''''.  ^'  Tempo.  Ariz.,  is  of  exceptional     Appalachian  region.     In  fhe  product  en 

Lnd   for  Si  ^f^/ti"^"t  of  the  Interior  importance  m  solving  problems  of  that     of  coal,  strip  mining  is  a  very  important 

nap.infi      related   agencies  listed  on  area.    Although  only  half  of  the  amount     activity  but  unfortunately  it  frequently 

fll  «L  fi  "^JTvT*-     Excluded  from  this  needed,  it  will  provide  for  a  good  start  on     does  great   damage   to   the   sol     waei 

bill  are  the  Southeastern  Power  Admin-  the  facilities  ultimately  required.  timber,  and  other  foiTStrLources 
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The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  of  $200,000  for  this  vital  re- 
search and  this  increase  will  provide  for 
a  balanced  study  of  the  problem  and  lead 
to  the  development  of  ways  to  carry  on 
strip  mining  with  a  minimum  damage 
to  the  land.  Further,  we  are  confident 
that  this  research  will  lead  to  the  de- 
termination of  steps  which  can  be  taken 
to  restore  these  damaged  lands  to  their 
full  productivity. 

The  only  way  to  meet  the  forest  prod- 
uct needs  of  our  Nation  in  the  decades 
ahead  is  by  long-range  programs, 
planned  and  put  into  effect  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  end  product  need.  Our 
Nation  will  have  a  population  of  over 
400  million  people  40  years  from  now. 
This  is  more  than  twice  our  present 
pnapulation,  and  we  must  prepare  now 
in  order  to  have  the  necessary  resources 
then. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  recommending 
a  sound  forestry  research  program. 
Much  is  left  to  be  done  in  future  years 
but  we  are  making  steady  progress  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Forest  Service  as  reported  by  the 
Appropriation  Committee  and  compli- 
ment that  committee  for  recognizing  the 
need  for  increased  attention  to  our  forest 
resources. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
increases  provided  for  forest  research. 
This  important  activity  provides  the 
sound  basis  of  knowledge  needed  to  guide 
programs  aimed  at  protecting,  managing 
and  utilizing  the  timber,  water,  forage, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  i-esources  of  our 
forest  lands.  In  these  days  of  concern 
over  the  atom  and  travel  to  outer  space 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  this  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  our  basic  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  with 
respect  to  two  items  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee included  in  the  increase  for  Forest 
Research.  The  first  is  $200,000  for  "ex- 
panded research  on  restoration  of  strip- 
mined  land  in  the  Appalachian  region" 
and  the  second  is  $250,000  for  "initiation 
of  construction  of  a  Forest  Recreation 
and  Wildlife  Habitat  Laboratory  at  War- 
ren, Pa." 

Strip  mining  for  coal  is  an  important 
activity  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  This  method  of 
coal  extraction  is  relatively  inexpensive 
and  supplies  a  significant  portion  of  this 
country's  energy  requirements.  At  the 
same  time  strip  mining  has  in  the  past 
and  is  at  present  doing  too  much  dam- 
age to  our  water,  timber,  and  other  for- 
est resources.  The  increase  proposed  will 
provide  a  well-balanced  research  effort 
on  the  problem  of  how  to  carry  on  strip 
mining  with  a  minimum  of  damage  to 
the  other  resources  during  the  mining 
operation  and  insure  complete  restora- 
tion of  strip-mined  lands  to  their  full 
productive  and  functional  capacity.  This 
research  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
State  and  many  others  in  the  East  and 
I  strongly  support  it. 

The  forest  lands  of  my  State  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  States  are  located  within 


a  relatively  few  miles  of  the  largest  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  the  country.  The  de- 
mand for  forest  recreation,  including 
hunting  and  fishing,  has  reached  tremen- 
dous proE>ortions  and  is  continuing  to 
grow.  Research  is  urgently  needed  to  de- 
termine how  the  needs  might  best  be  met. 
how  to  manage  heavy  recreation  use  so 
that  the  other  resources  are  not  de- 
stroyed and  the  recreation  environment 
is  itself  not  irreparably  damaued.  The 
proposed  laboratory  at  Warren,  Pa  ,  will 
provide  a  much-needed  facility  to  ex- 
pedite the  research  on  forest  recreation 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Although  the  full 
laboratory  and  equipment  will  require 
$450,000.  the  $250,000  proposed  by  the 
committee  for  fi.scal  year  1963  will  pro- 
vide a  first  stage  on  this  much -needed 
facility. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  Forest  SeiTice  appropriation 
item  as  reported  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  h  telegram  from  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of  America 
dealing  with  the  item  in  the  pending  In- 
terior Department  appropriations  bill  for 
additional  construction  at  the  National 
Marine  Research  Laboratory  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.J.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
start  on  such  construction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  York.  N.Y  ,   May   31.   1962. 
Senator  Clifford  P    Case, 
Old   Senate  Office  Building 
\Va-<hington,   D.C  : 

A.S  directors  of  the  Otitdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  with  membership  of  1.500 
in  the  tJnlted  .States,  we  urge  you  to  support 
the  $150,000  construction  item  for  National 
Marine  Research  included  in  the  Interior 
Department  appropriations  bill  iH.R.  10802) 
and  referred  to  in  Senate  Report  1490. 
page   16. 

These  funds  would  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  essential  laboratory  facilities  for 
biological  and  ecological  studies  Into  the 
grave  fish  depletion  problem  which  exists  ofT 
all  our  coastal  areii.'s  Such  research,  first 
authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1959,  is  of 
great  Importance  to  the  more  than  6  million 
saltwater  fishermen  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  all  States  that  derive  considerable 
revenue  from  this  sport  in  the  form  of  tourist 
e.xpendltures  and  equipment  sales. 

At  present,  the  Interior  Department  has  a 
laboratory  at  Sandy  Hook.  N.J..  another  on 
the  west  coast,  and  plans  to  open  a  third 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  modest  sum 
recommended  In  the  Senate  report  for  the 
entire  marine  research  program  falls  far 
short  of  the  maximum  annual  authorization 
of  $2.7  million  provided  in  the  original  legis- 
lation, but  it  will  at  lea.'^t  enable  this  vital 
program  to  get  underway  at  last 

Rk  H.^RD  C    Wolff. 

Grits   Grf.sham. 

Bill  Browning. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  figure 
"$41,022,200"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "$41,152,000." 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  bill  the 
amount  of  $129,800. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]  has 
again  demonstrated  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
He  and  his  committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  bringing  in  a  well-balanced  and 
forward-looking  bill  covering  tlie  many 
conservation  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  as  I 
know  a  great  many  others  are,  by  the 
drastic  cutback  which  the  committee's 
report  calls  for  in  the  conservation  in- 
formation and  education  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Any 
im)netary  savings  from  such  a  reduction 
can  only  be  made  at  the  expense  of  in- 
formation very  much  needed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  public. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
responsible  for  more  than  475  million 
acres  of  public  lands  that  are  the  prop- 
erty of  all  the  people.  For  many,  many 
years  the  land  managed  by  the  Bureau 
h.as  suffered  from  neglect  and  overu.so. 
Members  of  Congress  were  inadequately 
informed  about  what  was  happening  to 
(he.se  lands  and  what  was  needed. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
one  of  the  great  resource  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  President.  It  returns 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  more  than  $7  for 
every  $1  appiopriated  by  the  Congress. 
The  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  a  wise 
investment  in  our  Nation's  future  and 
in  the  future  of  these  very  valuable 
natural  rcsoiuxes  that  belong  to  all  the 
people.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  of 
vital  interest  to  members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  public  But  there  are  very 
few  people  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  this  great  natural  resources  herit- 
age which  they  own  and  m  which  they 
have  such  a  vital  intere.st. 

The  reduction  would  aboli.sh  16  out  of 
the  Bureau's  21  programed  information 
and  education  positions,  including  each 
of  the  1 1  men  handlin.y  this  type  of  work 
in  the  Bureau's  11  Western  State  offices. 
One  is  m  Salt  Lake  City  and  others  are 
in  Anchorage.  Portland.  Sacramento. 
Boise,  R^no.  Phoenix.  BiUinys.  Cheyenne. 
Denver,  and  Santa  Fe.  The  reduction 
would  also  cut  back  the  headquarters 
staff  to  five,  leaving  a  staff  obviously  too 
weak  to  adequately  inform  the  Congress 
or  the  public  about  what  the  Bureau  is 
doing  and  why.  Mr.  President,  no  other 
ma.jor  natural  resources  aaency  has  such 
a  small  conservation  information  and 
education  staff,  while  the  BLM  manages 
more  land  and  takes  in  more  revenues 
than  any  other  conservation  agency. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  .some  half  a 
million  citizens  visit  and  another  haif 
milhon  write  letters  to  the  Government 
land  offices  .seeking  information  about 
how  to  obtain  public  lands.  In  the  past 
a  lack  of  adequate  information  has  left 
the  people  confused  and  befuddled- 
making  them  easy  prey  for  certain  un- 
ethical land  promoters  and  speculators. 
I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  received  woeful  complaints 
from  citizens  in  their  State  who  have 
either  lost  money  or  failed  to  obtain  in- 
formation they  sought.  An  adequate 
program  to  inform  the  public  about  the 


public  lands  can  save  the  taxpayers  many 
tiiDU.sands  of  dollars  and  Senators  many 
hours  spent  straightening  out  situations 
t!iat  arose  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate knowledge  about  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  under  the  Nation's 
public  land  laws. 

Information    and    education    work   in 
Government  agencies  has  often  been  the 
ob.iect     of     economy     cuts.     Sometimes 
these     pronrrams     have    grown     out     of 
bounds.     However,  this  agency  i.s  at  the 
other   end    of    the    scale.      Even    the    21 
ijositions  they  had  planned  for  is  a  bare- 
bones  staff      The  public   and   the  Con- 
f-re.ss  have   a   right    to   know    what    the 
Government    agencies    are   doing       The 
failure  of  the  public  to  know  can  only 
l<ad  to  clothing  Government  operations 
in    darkness    and    ignorance.     Adequate 
public  information  is  one  guarantee  un- 
der our  system  of  Government  that  the 
public  intere.st  is  being  fully  protected. 
We   must    not    jeopardize    that   interest 
by   the   false   economy-   of   such   drastic 
cuLs  111  this  important  work. 

I  therefore  move.  Mr.  President  that 
the  16  positions  for  tliLs  needed  work 
be  restored  and  that  the  Senate  amend 
the  bill  to  include  th?  $129,800  needed 
to  finance  this  vital  effDit. 

Mr.  GRUENING      Mr.  Pre.sideni    «aj11 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  moss"     I  yield 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  .should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  th.-  amendment.  It 
IS  hiuhly  desirable  The  reduction  that 
was  made  is  veiy  unvise  and  unfortu- 
nate I  hope  the  Senue  will  .see  fit  to 
restore  the  small  appropriation  which 
will  take  care  of  these  few  positions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  S(  nator  from  Utah 
I  Mr    Moss  1. 

Mr    MUNDT      Mr.    President,    first   I 
should  like  to  have  the  amendment  read 
I  have  no  idea   what  ;s  involved      The 
amendment  is  not   before  us  in  printed 
form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlu- 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    It  is  prupo.sed 
on  page  2.  line  10,  to  strike  out  "$41  - 
022.200"     and     in.sert     m     lieu     thereof 
S41.152.000." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Befoie  discu.ssint;  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  .sav  a  few 
words  about  the  distnifjuished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ap  jropnations  who 
for  more  than  50  year?  has  contributed 
his  efforts  and  talents  to  his  country 
He  has  always  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  government  laid  down  bv  our  Found- 
inn  Fathers.  It  is  diflicult  to  compre- 
hend how  many  hundreds  of  appropria- 
tion bills  have  been  brought  to  and 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  during  the  time 
that   our  chairman   has  served   in   this 

In  the  comjjara lively  few  vears  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  as  contrasted  with 
the  half  century  served  by  the  chairman. 
I  liave  had  many  opportunities  to  watch 
him  11  action;  and  as  ranking  minority 
number  of  the  Interio.-  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  which  now  has  a  bill  be- 
foie the  Senate,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
t'anity  to  work  with  hir.i  intimately  and 
closely  In  trying  to  adjudicate  the  differ- 
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ences  which  are  always  encountered  in 
connection  with  an  appropriation  bill  of 
this  type. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  attitude  which  he  has  consist- 
ently displayed,  not  only  in  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  come  to  know  Carl  Hay- 
PFN  exceedingly  well. 

No  matter  how  drawn  out  or  long  a 
hearing  might  be.  he  would  not  close  it 
until  everyone  interested  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  He  never  allows 
prejudice  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing,  and  he  conducts  the  proceed- 
iiiL's  of  his  committee  without  partisan- 
ship. 

Our  subcommittee  has  provided  the 
establishment  of  criteria  which  require 
a  proposal  to  meet  rather  stern  and 
rit'orous  tests;  namely,  adequacy  for  the 
agency  involved,  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  country,  and  insuring  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  protected,  and  not 
w  asted 

We  .should  keep  those  quahfications 
and  characteristics  in  mind  as  we  ap- 
proach a  discussion  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Undoubtedly  a  num- 
ber of  efforts  will  be  made  to  lipset  the 
fruits  of  the  long,  tedious  tasks  involved 
in  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  full  committee.  Undoubtedly  ef- 
forts v^ill  be  made,  such  as  the  one  be- 
fore the  Senate  now,  to  increase  an  ap- 
]5ropriation.  and  perhaps  efforts  will  be 
made  to  reduce  appropriations  m  cer- 
tain respects.  We  have  gone  through 
these  items  with  a  fine-toothed  comb 
We  have  carefully  considered  them.  The 
bill  before  us  has  passed  the  tests  which 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  is  above  the 
House  recommendation,  but  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  is  about  $16 
million  under  the  budget  estimates,  yet 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  most  urgent 
activities  and  programs  which  measure 
up  to  the  tests  relative  to  our  national 
needs,  activities  which  reach  into  every 
State  of  the  Union.  If  we  had  yielded 
to  every  request  for  additional  funds, 
the  bill  would  have  been  many  times 
above  the  budget  request,  instead  of  $16 
million  under  it. 

We  could  have  made  an  indiscriminate 
across-the-board  reduction  which  would 
have  done  .serious  injury  to  some  of  our 
national  projects.     Of  some  $40  million 
which  the  bill  provide.;  above  and  beyond 
the  amount  provided  by  the  House,  about 
one-fourth    involves    the    education    of 
Indian  children,  and  one-fourth  is  de- 
voted to  trying  to  bring  the  white  man's 
opportunity  to  the  descendants  of  the 
red  man.  from  whom,  after  all.  our  great 
land  was  taken  in  the  only  act  of  aggres- 
sion in  which  this  country  has  ever  be- 
come involved.     I   hope  that  if  at   any 
time  attempts  are  made  to  reduce  the 
appropriation,  they  will  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exempt  the  effort  to  bring 
some  element  of  justice  to  the  American 
Indian  living  in  our  midst.     Anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  the  record  of  our  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Indian  must  recog- 
nize that  it  is  not  a  bright  spot  on  the 
escutcheon    of    American    history.     Wc 


have  failed  our  Indian  friends  miserably 
down  through  the  years.  This  failure 
has  been  manifest  whether  the  adminis- 
trations have  be<!n  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic. In  some  way  or  other,  we  have 
failed  to  provide  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Indian  youth  which  were 
offered  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to 
every  other  youngster  in  this  country. 
In  one  way  or  another,  we  have  failed  to 
provide  the  employment  opportunities 
for  Indian  youth  which  are  offered  to 
other  youth.  The  American  Indian  has 
not  organized  himself  into  a  political 
bloc.  He  does  not  have  an  organization 
constantly  pleading  for  his  rights  or  his 
opportunities.  I  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate  and  of  America, 
because  we  are  doing  little  enough  in 
providing  a  few  extra  million  dollars  to 
assist  Indian  yoimgsters  with  a  decent 
and  practical  education. 

As  I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
fairminded    and    helpful    leadership    of 
the  committee,  I  also  hope  the  Senate 
will  follow  his  recommendations,  because 
they  come  to  the  Senate  with  the  unani- 
mous   approval    of    the    Committee    on 
Approjinations.     The  recommendations 
were  unanimous  .so  far  as  the  subcom- 
mittee was  concerned;  and.  as  I  recall, 
they  were  unanimous  m  the  full  com- 
mittee.     I    hope    and    expect    that    the 
chairman   will  continue   to   defend    iie 
committee's   po.sition;    that   he  will   not 
y:eld.  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  re- 
Que^^ts  for  increases,  because  if  we  are  to 
labor  hard,  carefully,  and  well  on  ap- 
l)ropnation    bills,   as   we   have   done,   it 
seems  to  me  wc  should  defend  them.     I 
hope  we  can  defend  them  successfully  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.    If  once  we  begin 
to    rewrite   a   bill    on    the   floor   of    the 
Senate,  we  will  open  Pandora's  box,  and 
nobody     can     determine     the     ultimate 
financial  consequences  of  such  a  course. 
Therefore,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
;Mr.  Moss),  as  I  shall  have  to  oppose 
other  amendments  if  they  are  offered, 
because    it   seems   to  me   that    all   the 
arguments  and  rea.sons  offered  by  him 
were   considered   both   by    the   subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.     In  the 
areas    where    we    can    economize,    and 
where  we  did  economize,  it  seem.s  to  me 
we  should  not.  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, by  senatorial  action,  without  the 
support  of  the  hearings  required,  decide 
immediately,  on  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  first  pa^e  of  tlie  bill,  to  increase  tlie 
burden  of  the  taxpayer  and  put  the  Gov- 
ernment further  into  the  red. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
kind  references  to  me.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  during  the  long 
hours  we  worked  on  the  bill.  I  join  with 
him  in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  may  ap- 
prove our  work. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  Mr.  MundtI.  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropri- 
ations, in  commending  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  fairness  in 
dealing  with  the  many  controversial 
issues  which  arose  during  the  con.^idei  - 
ation  and  marking  up  of  this  appro- 
priation bill.     It  is  inevitable  and  only 
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natural  that  the  minority  party,  which 
happens  now  to  be  Republican,  is  repre- 
sented by  four  members  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, while  the  majority  party  has  nine 
members.  Obviously,  the  minority  could 
have  been  outvoted  at  any  time.  So  it 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  acted  in 
a  spirit  of  fair  play,  primarily  because  he 
understands  the  basic  issues  underlying 
the  utilization  and  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  valuable  assets  in  the  public 
lands  States  of  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Utah.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  that  probably  the 
amendment  may  be  agreed  to.  However. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  Senators  have  read 
some  of  the  hearings  and  the  report  on 
the  bill,  and  if  they  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion, as  I  am  sure  they  have,  to  the  gen- 
eral budget  for  the  next  Jiscal  year,  they 
will  know  that  while  there  are  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  a  balanced 
budget  or  an  actual  surplus  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  already  there  is  an  admission 
that  there  will  likely  be  a  $7  billion  or  an 
$8  billion  deficit — and  the  deficit  prob- 
ably will  be  higher  than  that. 

The  budget  submitted  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  provides  for  the  employment  of 
approximately  46,000  more  employees  in 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, which  the  Senate  is  discussing  to- 
day, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requested 
funds  to  provide  for  5,395  additional  em- 
ployees. I  know  that  we  are  getting 
America  on  the  move;  we  are  going 
places;  we  are  using  more  red  ink  than 
we  have  ever  used.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  sincere — and  I 
think  he  is — in  appealing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts 
to  stabilize  our  economy  and  to  meet 
some  of  the  serious  challenges  which 
confront  us  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  resist  successfully  Commu- 
nist infiltration  and  aggression  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  recognize — and 
I  feel  certain  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  the  party  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  knows  it — that  we  can- 
not maintain  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  is  essential  for  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  unless  we  maintain  a  strong 
financial  structure  at  home. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senate  should 
know  that  the  subcommittee  did  not  deal 
in  a  parsimonious  fashion  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managem.ent, 
because  by  committee  action  we  in- 
creased by  almost  $2  million  the  funds 
allotted  by  the  House  for  this  purpose. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  not  press  hio  amendment.  If 
he  does,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  obtain  a 
yca-and-nay  vote,  because  I  think  we 
might  as  well  put  the  Senate  en  record, 
in  connection  with  the  very  first  pa?e  of 
the  bill,  as  to  whether  we  desire  to  ignore 
the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  bill  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget,  and  finally  by  tho 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  tho 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  indiscriminately  increase  the 
appropriation  for  an  item  of  this  kind. 
I  think  we  have  done  well  lo  increase  the 
appropriation  by  an  amount  which  we 
will  seek  to  protect  and  defend  when  we 
reach  the  confprcnce.  However,  if  the 
Senator  from  Utah  insists  on  trying  to 
provide  extra  money  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
help  me  to  get  it. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  then 
be  defeated 

Mr.  DWORSHAK,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

An  erroneous  statement  has  been  made 
that  the  subcommittee  has  aboli.shed  15 
or  16  public  information  pusiiion.s,  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  additionirl 
personnel  in  the  central  oilice  here  and 
1  public  information  otlicer  m  each  of 
about  12  district  offices  in  the  field,  one 
of  which  would  be  established  in  the  dis- 
trict oflice  at  Boise.  Idahd 

The  record  will  .show  that  Un-  several 
years  tliere  have  been  five  information 
officers  and  personml  in  the  central  of- 
fice ol  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  proposal  now  before  the  Senate  is  a 
proposal  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  adding  16  more  public  in- 
formation officers.  I  am  sure  that  the 
realistic  Senators  from  the  Western 
States  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  16  more  information  officers. 

There  is  no  intent  or  desire  on  my 
part,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  none  on  the 
part  of  the  subcommittee,  to  suppress 
legitimate  publicity  or  information, 
which  has  been  available  for  several 
years.  But  there  has  been  .some  extreme- 
ly critical,  unreasonable,  and  unfair  pub- 
licity to  the  effect  that  those  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  eliminate  the  16  new  posi- 
tions— not  to  eliminate  existing  jobs,  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  been  created;  it 
is  merely  proposed  that  they  now  be 
established  for  the  first  time — are  try- 
ing to  suppress  information  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  district  offices  and 
the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manasjement. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  tlie 
Senate  who  formerly  had  newspaper  ex- 
perience know,  I  am  sure,  tliat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  21  information  officers 
to  handle  publicity  emanating  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  here  in 
Washington  and  in  the  various  district 
offices. 

I  would  be  somewhat  hesitant  to 
charge  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
set  up  an  elaborate  propaganda  bureau, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  in- 
tent of  those  who  made  this  proposal 
But  it  miiiht  very  easily  be  as.sumcd  that 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
so  that  in.^tcad  of  havinc;  5  employees  in 
the  Office  of  Information,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  there  would  be  21. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield '^ 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  This  morning  I  talked 
with  official.^  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Mana-ioment.  These  positions  are  now 
in  exi.stence.  So  in  the  event  this 
amount  of  money  is  eliminated,  as  is  now 


proposed,  a  certain  number  of  personnel 
will  be  eliminated. 

By  calling  for  the  restoration  of  the 
$129,800,  we  are  merely  trying  to  con- 
tinue the  positions  now  in  existence. 

The  positions  proposed  to  be  elimi- 
nated would  be  (liniinated  in  the  State 
ofHces  in  the  11  Western  States,  plus 
the  elimination  of  7  personnel  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  office.  So  tho.se  are 
the  ones  we  are  talking  about. 

A  very  adequate  di.scu.ssion  of  this 
question  is  to  be  found  in  an  editorial 
published  on  June  7  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune — a  new.spaper  which  has  been 
very  consistent  in  its  editorial  policy 
about  economy  in  government  and  about 
msisinm  upon  justification  for  every 
Federal  position.  But,  as  Is  pointed  out 
in  the  editorial,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  starve  the  auency  which  manac;es  .so 
much  of  our  domain,  mcludin!.'  74  per- 
cent of  my  own  Slate  An  effoil  is  be- 
ing made  to  starve  it,  by  cullm  :  out  the 
information  service  whicii  is  needed. 
Tlie.se  personnel  are  not  publicity  person- 
nel, as  such,  who  eel  out  press  release.s. 
Instead,  they  handle  inquiries  from  citi- 
zens who  seek  information  about  pub- 
lic lands  and  about  how  to  proceed  if 
they  wi.sh  to  make  a  film::  or  do  anv- 
thinc;  else  in  connection  with  public 
land.  That  is  why  this  item  is  of  such 
yreat  importance  to  all  the  Western 
States. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Tlie  Budeot  re- 
quest for  the  $129,800  to  be  u.sed  to  pay 
these  16  new  positions  indicates  that 
lhe.se  are  new  positions,  currently  being 
created  If  they  were  .set  up  in  the  pa^t 
and  if  they  have  actually  been  in  opera- 
tion. I  should  like  to  know  where  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  them  was  ob- 
tained and  why  it  is  necessary  now  to  ask 
for  an  increased  bud^'it  in  order  to  pay 
ixrsonnel  who  are  said  to  bo  already  on 
tiie  payroll. 

Mr  President,  it  may  be  futile  to  argue 
in  favor  of  economy.  This  idea  involves 
only  the  amount  of  SI 29.800;  but  the 
point  is  that  if  this  precedent  were  es- 
tablished In  reuard  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Manat'ement.  there  could  be  ju.'=t.- 
fication  for  addme,  not  only  16,  but 
many  hundreds  of  public  information 
officers:  and  every  Senator  knows  that 
in  an  election  year,  sometimes  such  in- 
formation officers  do  work  other  Ihan 
that  related  to  the  particular  bureau  or 
agency  in  which  they  are  employed. 

So  I  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. becau.se  I  tliink  the  record  clearly 
indicates  that  if  we  can  ;;o  overboard 
now  in  extending  information  services 
which  are  indirectly  related  to  propa- 
ganda, probably  we  shall  be  faced  with 
request^s  to  add  additional  personnel,  be- 
cause a  precedent  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

For  that  reason.  I  oppose  the  amei'id- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  op- 
posing the  amendment. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the 
extra   16  employees   are  needed,   I   call 
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attention  to  the  f  ict  that  in  the  first  16 
months  of  this  administration  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  alone  has  added 
5.694  new  emplo3ees  Based  upon  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Gov- 
ernment Expenditures  on  December  31, 
1960,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
a  total  of  50.519  employees;  and  by  the 
end  of  April  1962--the  most  recent  dale 
for  which  suth  fuuies  are  available— 
the  Department  had  mcrea.sed  that  num- 
ber to  56.213— or  in  additional  number, 
m  the  first  16  months  of  this  administra- 
tion, of  5,694  new  employees.  Breaking 
down  that  number  by  months,  it  amounts 
lo  approximately  356  a  month,  or  89  a 
week:  and  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  work- 
week, that  mean.s  that  for  the  past  16 
monllis  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  adding  ipproximately 
employees  every  cay  during  tin 
months  of  thus  adminisi ration 

Thcie  must  con  v  a  time  when  instead 
of  adding  new  employers  we  should  de- 
ciea.se  the  numbei  Certumly  we  do  not 
now   need  any  mc  re  employees. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  not  only  in  the 
effort  to  elimma  e  this  particular  in- 
crease but  al.so  m  the  efTort  lo  make  ad- 
ditional cuts  in  th.s  bill 

Mr  President,  on  the  question  of 
aureeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utali  I  ask  foi  the  vea.s  and 
nays 

1  he  yeas  and  n.ivs  were  ordered. 
Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  of  commendation  of  the 
distingui.shed  Sen  itor  from  Idaho  iMi. 
DwoRSHAKi  for  his  great  speech  and  for 
his  pointing  out  .-xactly  where  we  are 
going  in  failmy  to  practice  economy  in 
the  hiring  of  the  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
of  additional  peisons  who  have  been 
placed  on  tlie  Federal  payroll 

I  would  not  b(  .so  much  concerned 
about  the  extra  $120,800  proposed  to  be 
added  to  this  appropriation,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  only  last  week  this  very 
body  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $750 
million  additional  tor  public  works  pro- 
grams— $750  million  which  is  not  even 
included  in  the  buJuet  I  do  not  know 
how  we  are  ever  gcmg  to  get  a  balanced 
budRet— which  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat<>.s  has  promi.sed  the  Ameri- 
can people— If  we  add  $750  million,  one 
week,  and  add  another  $120,800— and 
perhaps  more--tlii«-  week. 

I  should  hke  to  find  out  from  some 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
exactly  where  we  are  going  to  make  up 
the  difference  for  the  $750  million  which 
was  authorized  last  week.  It  is  fine  to 
talk  about  a  balanced  budget,  but  such 
talk  means  nothing  unless  a  balanced 
budget  is  delivered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  pointed 
out  that  sometimes  it  .seems  futile  to  talk 
about  economy.  How  ever,  I  do  not  think 
It  is  ever  futile  to  talk  about  real  econ- 
omy, for  the  American  people  and  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  it  is  right 
to  have  a  balanced  budget  and  to  prac- 
tice fiscal  inteKi-ity  with  the  people's 
money. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
bringing  this  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  join  my  colleagues 
\n  opposing  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  vield  for  a 
question' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  heard  the  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  the  Item  now  before  the  Senate'' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundti  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  i  Mr.  D\vor.shak  I  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  lieard  the  testimony  on  this  item 
I  have,  however,  read  some  of  the  tes- 
timony presented  in  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  of  which  the 
chairman  is  the  Senator  from  VuKinia 

Mr   Byrd) 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Mr.  President   I  can- 
not hear  the  Senator    • 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senau^  will  be  m  order 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  While 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  which  is 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  !Mr.  Byrd  i .  and  which 
committee  publishes  monthly  statistics 
on  the  increase  or  decrea.sc  in  employ- 
ment of  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies It  was  based  on  those  reports  that 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  added  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  total  of 
5.694  new  employees  in  the  first  16 
months  of  the  new  administration — that 
is.  for  the  calendar  year  1961  and  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year.  Those  are 
the  latest  figures  we  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  explanation 
has  been  given  for  the  reasons  which 
induced  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
approximately  5,500?  Has  any  explana- 
tion been  given  why  these  5.500  new 
employees  have  been  added? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  have 
seen  no  explanation.  These  are  statis- 
tics alone.  In  my  own  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  justification  for 
such  an  increase. 

I  recognize  that  some  programs  may. 
very  properly,  have  inci-eased  cost,  but 
certainly  some  others  should  have  a  cor- 
responding decrease. 

I  call  attention  to  the  additional  fact 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  Interior 
Deparment  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1961.  including  all  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  that  fiscal  year,  amount- 
ed to  $754,536,700.  In  fiscal  1962.  which 
was  last  years  appropriation,  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  carried  a  total  of 
$795,791,650.  or  an  increase  last  year  of 
about  $41  million  over  the  preceding 
year. 

If  that  were  not  bad  enough,  this  bill 
calls  for  an  additional  $120,769,170 
over  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  a  total  of 
$916,560,820. 

If  this  bill  is  approved,  even  without 
the  increases  provided  for  in  the  pend- 
ing amendments,  it  will  mean  an  in- 
crease of  15  percent  in  appropriations 
for  the  Interior  Department  over  that 


which  was  necessary  2  years  ago.    What 
kind  of  bureaucracy  are  we  building? 

I  recognize  that  we  have  an  unem- 
ployment problem,  but  certainly  the  New- 
Frontiersmen  have  some  solution  other 
than  putting  them  all  on  the  Federal 
payroll 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  to  place  in  the  Rfc- 
ORn  three  editorials  from  western  pa- 
pers, one  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
June  7.  1962.  entitled  'Unwise  Scuttling 
Plan,"  one  from  the  Oregonian,  of  Port- 
land, Oreg..  for  May  18.  1962.  entitled 
"Congress  Kicking  West  in  Pants,  '  and 
the  last  from  the  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une of  May  26,  1962,  entitled  "Peculiar 
Wi.sdom  "  These  discussions  put  the 
problem  in  a  different  perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
Kr  .111  ;;ic  Suit  L.4i»te  Tribunf   Juiif  7    \'^ii2\ 
U.Nwist  SeiTTiiNc  Plan 

The  Senate  Apprupriunoiis  Commitipe 
pri»p.>.sni  lo  cripple  the  already  inudeqxiine 
u.f.>niia!lon  and  educntion  service  ol  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  inconsistent 
!tnd  difficult  t-c-i  understand 

In  lt..s  report  on  the  Interior  Department 
money  bill  for  next  year,  the  Senat*  com- 
mittee increased  most  funds  for  land  and 
resource  management,  recreation  and  con- 
servation programs  but  it  recommended 
elimination  of  the  Information-educatiun 
positions  in  each  ^of  the  BLM's  11  western 
neld  offices  and  slashing  the  Washington 
information  staff  to  5  persons,  including 
clerks  If  ihe  recommendation  carries  tlie 
■  stepchild  of  Interior.-  the  le;ist  undersi  ^.d 
resource  management  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Will  be  less  ,ible  v.j  tell  its  story  thiui 
.a  pre.ieni. 

\  re:atively  lew  Americans  are  aware  th.it 
the  BLM  administers  Ahom  400  miUion  acres 
of  public  latid  and  is  the  Nations  large.'^t 
landlord  Even  fewer  realize  that  the  BLM 
operates  .-'t  a  profit,  returning  to  the  US 
Treasury  nearly  $7  for  every  $1  appropria-ed. 
All  through  the  years."  says  the  Wildlile 
Management  I.istitute.  the  BLM  has  been 
a  milking  oper.ition,  with  the  Federal  Gt<\ - 
ernmeni  getting  all  the  riches  it  can  out  of 
the  national  land  reserve  and  making  lit  tie 
efT(irt  Uj  invest  enough  money  back  into  the 
liiuds 

"One  re.ison  this  situation  continues  is 
that  the  BLM  never  has  been  permitted  to 
tell  Its  side  of  the  story   ' 

Tlie  same  Senate  committee  in  1960  .s„id 
that  the  public  domain  iands  'represent  a 
major  national  asset"  and  recommended 
that  resource  programs  be  strengthened 

The  1962  recommenda-.ion  of  the  com- 
mittee would  b«  a  step  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection Wc  hope  the  fill  Senate  rejects 
the  scuttling  prcpposal. 

I  From    the   Oregonian     May   18     196'J| 
Congress  Kicking  We.st  in  Pants 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
many  years  the  unloved  country  cousin  wh  . 
had  to  eat  leftovers  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
U.S.  Dep.artment  of  Interior.  Ls  taking 
another  elbowing  in  Congress  Tixe  budget 
slashing  and  juggling  of  BLM  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  will  be  painful  to  Oregon 
and  all  the  West  if  it  isn't  stopped 

Previously  wc  reported  here  how  the 
House  rejected  an  item  of  »2  million,  half 
t-o  launch  the  Vale  district  range  rehabili- 
tation project  m  Malheur  County  as  a  major 
demonstration  of  how  to  make  public  lands 
carry  more  cattle  and  sheep,  and  half  for 
range   work  elsewhere  m  Oregon      A  Senate 
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subcommittee  restored  $1  million  for  the 
Vale  project,  but  the  main  committee  har- 
pooned It. 

The  BLM  budget  now  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  Its  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
stores $700,000  of  the  House  cuts  In  the  ad- 
ministration's budget,  but  sustains  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,400,000  The  Udall  budget  for 
BLM  was  $41.5  million.  The  House  cut  this 
to  $39.4  million.  The  Senate  committee's 
recommendation  is  $40.1  million.  This  does 
not  seem  too  bad.  in  total.  But  the  trouble 
for  Oregon   lies  in   the   nature  of   the   cuts. 

First,  consider  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  with  about  a  $40  million  an- 
nual budget,  administers  477  million  acres 
of  Federal  range  and  forest  lands  in  the 
United  States,  this  cost  being  about  8  cents 
an  acre.  BLMs  revenues,  which  go  to  the 
Treasury,  are  estimated  for  next  year  at 
$383  million,  mostly  from  oil  and  gas  leases, 
of  which  $59  million  will  be  paid  to  the 
States  and  counties.  Grazing  fees  paid  by 
stockmen  amount  to  about  $3  million  a  year. 
Forest  revenues,  nearly  all  from  the  O.  &  C. 
lands  in  Oregon,  appro.ximate  $28  miilion  a 
year. 

(The  US.  Forest  Service,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  a  House-approved 
budget  of  8269  million  to  administer  180 
million  acres  of  public  lands  i  . 

Second,  consider  that  20  years  ago  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Oscar  Chapman  estimated 
the  cost  of  restoring  rundjwn  rangelands 
to  obtain  sustained  carrying  capacity  for 
livestock  at  $400  to  $500  million.  Tlie' esti- 
mate of  the  cort  today  is  $700  millt  in.  Very 
little  has  been  spent  in  the  20  years  to 
stop  range  depletion  f  nd  reverse  the  trend. 
The  BLM  is  woefully  short  handed.  For  each 
BLM  technician,  office  and  field,  there  are  a 
half-million  acres  of  range  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Each  district  manager  has  an  average 
million  acres  to  protect  and  Improve,  if 
possible — and  there  is  nev^r  enough  morev. 

In  some  sections,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  year  was  more  gener- 
ous than  the  sharp-knifed  HoUEe.  It  re- 
stored a  House  cut  of  $635,000  to  grant  the 
full  budget  figure  for  lands  and  minerals  ad- 
ministration, much  of  which  will  go  to  Alaska 
and  southern  California  It  added  $500,000 
to  the  budget  estimate  for  surveying,  to  meet 
Alaska's  needs.  But  it  sustained  a  House 
cut  of  $100,000  In  general  administration 
funds.     Also.  It : 

1.  Reduced  by  $300  000  the  funds  for  ranee 
management  and  fire  prevention. 

2  Cut  1500.000  from  the  funds  for  forest 
management— and  60  percent  of  BLM  forest 
funds  are  used  to  manage  the  O  &  C  lands 
In  Oregon,  the  only  sustained-yield  forest 
program  under  this  agency  and  the  producer 
of  almost  all  of  the  $28  million  a  year  from 
timber  sales. 

3  Eliminated  $129,800  for  the  Information 
and  education  service  long  needed  by  the 
BLM  and  Inaugurated  in  February.  This 
means  that  the  12  fleldmen  employed  In  this 
work  of  telling  the  people  what  BLM  is  doing 
and  trying  to  do— one  in  each  of  12  States — 
and  probably  2  of  the  5  I.  &  E.  men  in 
■Washington.  D.C  ,  will  be  fired  or  transferred 
Ui  other  work. 

The  last  item  is  curious.  Some  Members 
of  Congress,  even  from  the  West,  seem  to 
resent  that  BLM  has  begun  to  Inform  the 
cattlemen,  lumbermen,  sportsmen,  and  the 
public  generally  about  its  plans  and  activi- 
ties, though  there  seems  not  to  be  the  same 
re.'rentment  of  the  small  army  of  public  rela- 
tions men  employed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Senat^or  Henry  Dworsh.ak.  of  Idaho,  Is  re- 
ported to  have  led  the  assault  which  resulted 
m  the  Senate  committee's  vote  to  abolish 
BLM's  skeletonlike  information  proeram. 
The  public  deserves  better  treatment  than 
this. 

In  fact,  the  BLM  budget  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  a  starvation 
budget  in  relation  to  range  and  forest  needs 


and  the  cuts  In  Congress  are  unconscionable. 
As  a  minimum,  these  items,  plus  the  money 
for  the  Vale  project,  should  be  restored.  And 
the  administration  and  Congress  should  gr.e 
much  more  attention  hereafter  to  the  re- 
sources which  must  be  brought  to  full  pro- 
ductivity under  BLM  management.  To  say 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  public  demand 
for  better  use  of  public  land  is  an  under- 
statement. 


I  Prom  the  'V^'yomlng  State  Tribune,  May  26, 
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Peculiar  Wisdom 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is  an 
agency  that  administers  some  400  million 
acres  of  public  lands,  mostly  located  In  the 
Western  States. 

Some  6  months  ago  it  instituted  a  p>olicy 
of  stationing  an  information  officer  at  each 
of  Its  11  western  field  offices.  Including  the 
1  in  Cheyenne,  t  >  f.icilitate  the  handling  of 
news  and  informatl(.in  about  the  Bureau's 
activitie.i  for   public   enlightenment. 

Considering  the  plethora  of  public  rela- 
tions men  who  cluster  about  the  Govern- 
ment departments  in  Washington,  this  Is  a 
modest  undertaking  indeed. 

Now.  however,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  some  reason  has  decided  to 
lop  off  thesp  BLM  information  and  education 
o.licers  and  h.LS  :o  recommended  this  action 
m  the  Interior  Department's  appropriations 
bill  for  the  n^ xt  fisc^u  year. 

Information  officers  for  the  most  part  per- 
form a  worthwhile  .'service  in  keeping  the 
public  posted  on  the  day-by-day  domgs  In 
the  G-)vernmcnt  agencies,  and  the  further 
removed  they  are  from  Washington,  the  more 
effective  they  seem  to  be 

Starting  a  program  of  this  nature  and 
then  suddenly  ending  it  6  months  later  ap- 
pears to  be  shortsighted. 

We  are  all  for  economy,  but  if  this  is  a 
mn::eysaving  move,  it  is  sort  of  like  storm- 
ing the  bastions  of  hell  with  a  water  pistol. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  The 
question  ls  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ,  Mr.  Gore). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.^RTKE]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  !  Mr  Hum- 
phrey 1 ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara!,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pas- 
tore  1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Georuia 
[Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StennisI.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond!,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbkightI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  John- 
ston I.  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea.  " 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pell!  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Thurmond]  would  each 
vote  "nay.  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  is 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bush!,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
C.APEHARTl.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr  Case',  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits',  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  are  nece^s.irily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  !Mr. 
Cooper!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr, 
HicKENLOopERl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley'  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  votmi;. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bush!,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
CapehartI.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  IMr  Hickenlooper  ;.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Murphy  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
(Mr.  Tower  i  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  28. 
nays  41,  as  follows; 

I  No  83  Leg.  1 
YEAS— 28 


Bartlett 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Carroll 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

EUender 

Engle 

Grucnlng 


Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bibie 

Boggs 

Butier 

Byrd.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Ca^e.  N  J. 

Church 

Curtis 

Dworshak 


Halt  Muskie 

Hitkiy  Neuberger 

H  il  Rar.d..jlph 

Kefauver  Srn'.t!:,  Muss 

Long.  H.iWi'.;l  Sparkmau 

M.i!.  fltici  lalinadge 

Mt  '  \i:  t.'iy  Y.irborout;h 

.McGet-  Young   Ohio 
Metralf 
Mosi. 

NAYS— 41 

Eastland  Morse 

E.'Vin  Mo.non 

Fong  Mundt 

Oo'.dwater  Pearson 

Huyden  Pioulv 

Holland  Proxinire 

Hru'-ka  Robertson 

Jackson  Scott 

Keating  S  .-.a* hers 

Kuchel  Smith.  Maine 

Lausche  Symington 

Magnu.son  Williams.  Del 

McClellan  Young,  N   Dak 
MiUer 


NOT  VOTING— 31 

A. ken  Hirkenlooper  Pastore 

Bvi.>-h  Humphrey  Pell 

Capehart  Javiu  Kus.'-cU 

Ca.se.  S  Dak.  Johnston  iialtonst^iU 

Chavez  Jordan  Siennis 

Cooper  Kerr  Tiuirmond 

Cotton  Long.  Mo.  Tower 

Dirk.-en  Long  La.  W.ley 

Fulbright  McNan..ira  William.s  N  J. 

Gore  Monro  r.ey 

Haitke  Murphy 

So    Mr    Moss'    amendment    was    re- 
jected. 

Interior  Approprution.s  Bii  l  Can  Make 
FfiVRE  Look  Brighter  h<h  Wist  Virginia 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wa.s  able  to  amend  this  bill 
in  committee  to  include  certain  items 
which  will  be  of  great  importance  and 
benefit  to  my  State  of  West  Virginia.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 


Appropriations  Committee.  I  have  of- 
fered six  amendments,  four  of  which 
were  adopted. 

The  first  and  most  purposeful  of  my 
amendments  adds  $1,450,000  to  the  re- 
quested budget  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  This  additional  money  is 
needed  by  that  Agency  to  permit  vital 
coal  research  to  go  forward,  and  to  aid 
the  projects  m  which  I  have  been  actively 
interested  for  almost  a  year. 

Specifically.  $1  million  is  needed  by  the 
Oflicc  of  Coal  Research  to  speed  up  the 
work  on  Project  Gasoline,  one  of  the 
bi;;'.;(\st  coal  research  projects  yet  under- 
taken. This  project  involves  a  new- 
method  for  processing  coal  to  make 
synthetic  oils,  char — a  semicoke — gases, 
and  chemicals,  and  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  successful  research  undertaken  for 
new,  large-scale  jses  of  coal. 

If  the  research  on  Project  Gasoline  is 
successful,  then  a  pilot  facility  may  be 
located  in  the  area  of  Morgantown. 
W.  Va.  This,  I  am  informed,  would  be 
followed  by  a  commercial -type  plant  at 
Cre.sap.  W.  Va  ,  which  would  use  ap- 
proximately 3  million  tons  of  coal  a  year. 
Success  of  the  envisioned  Cresap  plant 
could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar commercial  .slants  in  other  areas  of 
West  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  other  coal 
States.  The  mining  of  coal  for  this  new 
use  would  stimu  ale  employment  in  an 
industry  that  has  been  hard  hit  by  large- 
scale  unemployment,  and  would  also 
provide  job  opportunities  for  hundreds 
of  persons  in  the  commercial  plants  and 
in   related  chemical   industries. 

The  other  $450  000  which  I  wa.s  suc- 
cessful in  adding  to  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  budget  is  for  Project  Boot- 
strap. This  project  involves  the  feasi- 
bility of  ennchin.i  coal  with  hydrogen 
through  an  elecirii:  process  to  make  syn- 
thetic pases,  oils,  chemicals,  and  other 
products. 

According  to  th?  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, should  the  research  and  devel- 
opment work  on  Project  Bootstrap  prove 
succe.ssful — and  early  bench  work  tests 
by  scientists  on  the  project  are  reported 
to  be  very  satisfactory — then  a  pilot 
plant  may  be  located  in  the  Beckley. 
W.  Va..  area  because  of  that  citys  cen- 
tral location  in  the  large  Aijpalachian 
coalfields. 

A  commercial-type  plant,  which  may 
result  from  Project  Bootstrap,  would 
utilize  approximately  2  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year,  and  would  provide,  among 
other  products,  pipeline  gas  for  indus- 
trial and  household  use.  Several  such 
plants,  built  to  provide  pipeline  gas  for 
eastern  and  midwestern  cities,  would 
absorb  large  tonnages  of  coal.  Thus, 
Project  Bootstrap,  like  Project  Gasoline, 
would  not  only  give  great  new  impetus  to 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  West  Vir- 
f-'inia,  but  would  also  create  a  variety  of 
job  opportunities  for  many  persons  in 
my  State. 

Project  Bootstrap  is  an  effort  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  reacting  hydro- 
pen,  methane — or  similar  gases — under 
corona  with  powdered  coal  to  make  pipe- 
line gas,  chemicals,  and  other  products. 
If  Project  Bootstrap  is  successful,  the 
ultimate  commercial  plant  can  be  en- 
visioned as  an  integrated  chemical  and 
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energy  installation  utilizing  only  coal 
water,  and  air  as  raw  materials.  Portions 
of  the  coal  would  be  used  to  generate 
hydrogen  and  volatile  gases,  which  would 
be  fed  to  a  reactor  to  create  marketable 
pases  and  chemicals.  Either  the  residual 
coke,  or  gas.  from  these  operations  would 
power  a  turbine  to  provide  high  fre- 
quency electrical  energy  and  process 
steam  to  complete  the  cycle.  I  am  in- 
formed that,  if  the  current  experiments 
lead  to  a  construction  of  a  pilot  plant  in 
the  Beckley.  W.  Va..  area,  about  50  per- 
sons would  be  employed  by  that  facility 
A  commercial-type  plant  would  emplov 
more  than  100  persons,  and  would  use 
approximately  7.000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

If  Project  Bootstrap  proves  success- 
ful, a  great  new  era  is  in  store  for  the 
coal  industry,  with  the  possibihty  of 
many  commercial-type  plants  manufac- 
turing gas  from  coal  for  pipeline  trans- 
mi.s.sion  to  many  eastern  and  midwestern 
cities  from  the  heart  of  West  Virginia. 

Another  amendment  which  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  addmg  to  the  appropriations 
bill  deals  with  the  westward  extension  of 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest.  My 
amendment  provides  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  wuh  $125  000  with  which  to  be- 
gin this  expansion.  An  estim.ated 
550.000  acres,  or  more,  of  land  would  be 
acquired  in  eight  counties  in  West  Vir- 
ginia: Braxton,  Fayette.  Greenbrier. 
Lewis,  Nicholas.  Randolph,  Upshur  and 
Webster. 

The  Monongahela  National  Forest  is 
proving  to  be  an  outstanding  economic 
a.sset  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  It 
is  a  resource  of  ever-growing  value.  Its 
allowable  cut  of  timber  increases  with 
each  passing  year.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple visiting  Its  recreation  sites,  partaking 
of  its  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities, 
has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  few  years.' 
All  of  this  has  meant  greater  revenues  to 
the  counties  in  or  near  the  Forest. 

Thus,  an  extension  of  the  Mononga- 
hela National  Forest  would  provide  both 
short-  and  long-term  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  people  in  those  areas  where 
the  expansion  would  take  place.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  pressed  for  my 
amendment  which  would  initiate  exten- 
sion of  the  forest. 

Mr.  President,  the  recreation  and 
tourist  industry  is  of  greater  significance 
to  the  economy  of  West  Virginia  than  is 
commonly  realized.  The  scenic  gran- 
deur of  my  State  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  unique  in  the  ea^stern  half  of 
the  United  States.  But  much  work  must 
be  done  before  the  fullest  possible  poten- 
tial from  the  natural  attractions  of  my 
State  can  be  realized.  The  incompleted 
Bowden  National  Fish  Hatchery  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Last  year,  my  amendment  to  complete 
the  Bowden  Hatchery  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  This 
year,  however.  I  was  successful  in  add- 
ing $62,000  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  to  get  this  facility  finished. 

The  $62,000  will  complete  earthen 
ponds,  service  roads,  landscaping,  fenc- 
ing, and  drainage  ditches,  and  will  pro- 
vide fish-culture  equipment.  Therefore, 
the  present  approximate  annual  produc- 
tion of  80,000  pounds  of  trout  will  be  in- 
creased    to     an     approximate     100,000 


pounds — a  production  which  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  maintaining  the  cold- 
water  sport  fishery  in  West  Virginia,  and 
in  preserving  and  developing  this  r.-^;- 
reational  resource. 

Last  year.  I  also  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  $150,000  for  construction  of 
a  watershed  management  laboratory  at 
Parsons,  W,  Va.  The  amendment  was 
not  accepted  by  the  subcommittee.  This 
year,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  be- 
cause the  urgency  of  this  project  was 
recognized  by  committee  members. 
Water.shed  management  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  national  problem,  and  scien- 
tific research  on  this  matter  is  vitallv 
needed. 

The  facility  at  Parsons,  which  would 
be  located  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Pernow  Experimental  Forest,  should 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  asset  in  research 
for  soil  stability  and  streamflow.  All 
Appalachian  area  cities  and  communi- 
ties depending  upon  municipal  water 
supplies,  will  eventually  benefit  from  the 
work  of  this  laboratory.  Its  findings  will 
also  be  applicable  to  other  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  too.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee gave  its  approval  to  the  budgeted  re- 
quest for  $250,000  for  construction  and 
research  work  in  connection  with  the 
Timber  Marketing  and  Utilization  Cen- 
ter at  Princeton,  W.  Va.  Last  year,  I 
was  successful  in  amending  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  to  establish  this  center.  At  that 
time.  I  obtamed  an  initial  $450,000  for 
necessary  planning,  engineering,  and 
land  acquisition. 

This  Center  results  from  my  interest 
in  finding  ways  and  means  to  utilize  the 
vast  stands  of  poorer  grades  of  hard- 
wood so  common  to  much  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  When  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  this 
problem  early  last  j-ear,  offlcials  of  that 
agency  agreed  that  a  solution  was  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  Appalachian  area 
and  to  the  future  timber  needs  of  our 
country. 

Early  last  year,  I  toured  several 
southern  West  Virginia  counties  with 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  as- 
sist them  in  viewing  several  possible  lo- 
cations for  the  proposed  center.  After 
several  month.;  of  study,  the  Princeton 
area  was  selected  by  the  agency  for  the 
facility.  The  center  should  certainly 
prove  to  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
economic  growth  of  West  Virginia,  as 
well  as  other  Appalachian  States. 

I  am  mindful,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
of  my  amendments  to  the  Appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  m'ust  be  agreed  to 
in  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  my 
amendments  and  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  be  successful  in  holding  the 
amendments  m  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  people 
of  West  Vu-ginia  direly  need  the  eco- 
nomic ojiportunities  which  my  amend- 
ments offer  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
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George  Lamb,  Director  of  Coal  Research, 
under  date  of  June  1,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Office  op  Coal  Research. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  1.  1962. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C., 

Oeab  Senator  Btrd:  I  was  most  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  successful  committee  action  In 
approving  your  amendment  for  additional 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  to  ac- 
celerate Project  Gasoline  and  Project  Boot- 
strap. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  Project  Boot- 
strap is  everything  its  name  implies,  and  its 
success  may  well  be  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  low  volatile  and  other 
coalfields  of  West  Virginia.  Since  the  pilot 
plant  for  Project  Bootstrap  is  planned  to  be 
located  in  the  Beckley  area.  Project  Boot- 
strap ultimately  could  mean  a  sizable  eco- 
nomic renaissance  for  the  Beckley  area  and 
successful  commercialization  of  this  process 
could  mean  employment  for  hundreds  of 
miners. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia will  take  great  cognizance  of  your  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Project  Gasoline  and  Proj- 
ect Bootstrap. 

Sincerely  yours. 

G.  A    Lamb, 
Director  of  Coal  Raearch 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  IMrs.  NeubergerI.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$41,022,200"    and    insert    •$43,022,200. ■ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  explain  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]  has 
asked  that  I  yield  to  him  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with  that 
understanding  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  join  with  Senators  who  have 
already  spoken  and  those  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  speak  later  in  commending  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  another 
magnificent  job  in  bringing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  appropriation  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  As  we  all  know,  he 
has.  of  course,  done  more  in  making  pos- 
sible the  development  of  the  West  dur- 
ing the  many  years  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

I  express  special  gratitude  to  the  com- 
mittee for  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill  for  cadastral  surveys 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
I  and  Management.  Likewise  I  applaud 
the  committee's  action  in  restoring  the 
full  budget  estimate  for  construction  of 
.school  facilities  for  American  Indians, 
including  Indians  in  Alaska. 

I  have  prepared  statements  on  these 
two  subjects,  and  since  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  has  been  so  iiracious  as  to  yield 
to  me.  and  in  the  interest  of  conserving' 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho 
statements  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  bemu  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

CADASIRAI.     Sl'RVEYS 

I  WIS  gr^itifled  f  •  U-arn  that  the  .Appro- 
priations Committee  h.ts  recommended  to 
the  Senate  a  substantial  lncrea.se  in  the 
amount  to  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  cadastral  surveys. 
The  Bureau  m  its  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1963  estimated  a  requirement  for 
$4,490,000  for  all  public  land  States.  The 
House  of  Representatives  reduced  this 
amount  by  $265  000  In  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  the  amount  to  be  made  avail- 
able lor  cadastral  surveys  includes  the  $265  - 
000  deleted  by  the  House  plus  an  increase 
over  the  estimate  of  the  Interior  Department 
of  $500,000 

The  approval  of  this  Increase  is  of  the 
most  extreme  order  of  importance  to  the 
orderly  development  of  land  In  Alaska.  I 
am  informed  that  Al.vska's  share  of  the  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  possibly  permit  an  addi- 
tional 350  000  acres  to  be  surveyed  by  survey 
lines  running  350  to  400  miles.  Most  of 
these  new  survey  lines  would  define  the  ex- 
tenor  boundaries  of  State  land  selections 
allowing  early  transfer  to  Alaska  of  land  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  Statehood 
Act  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  .Ma.<!ka 
Stat.ehood  Act  provided  that  by  1983  Alaska 
could  .select   103,330.000  HCre-s  of  land 

It  is  necessary  that  survey  of  State  land 
selections  he  completed  in  order  that  title 
may  be  transferred  to  the  State  Alaska  has 
selected  about  11  million  acres  since  state- 
hood By  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
36  percent,  or  4  million  acres,  of  current 
State   .selections   will    have    been   .eiirveyed 

Under  the  budget  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  the  1963  program 
would  have  allowed  the  survey  of  an  ad- 
ditional 29  million  acres  Even  with  the 
increased  .ippropriailon  in  the  Senate  bill 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963  surveys  will 
have  covered  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
acreage  already  selected  by  the  State  New 
selections  which  may  be  made  by  the  State 
will  naturally  reduce  the  ratio  of  the  area 
surveyed  to  the  area  selected  by  the  Slate. 
The  need  for  an  accelerated  survey  program 
is  imperative  to  permit  the  terms  of  the 
Statehood  Act   to  be  honored. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  prompt  action 
on  State  land  selections  there  is  equally 
pressing  need  for  early  survey  of  Federal 
land  subject  to  disposition  vinder  the  gen- 
eral land  laws.  Public  land  surveys  will 
share  to  some  extent  in  the  Increased  money 
made  available  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  would  urge  most  strongly  that  the  com- 
mittee-recommended increases  for  cadastral 
.surveys  be  approved 

School  Construction 
Some  of  the  major  funds  in  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  are  those  for  construc- 
tion to  provide  additional  schoolrooms  and 
rehabilitate  existing  facilities  for  Alaska's 
native  children.  The  Senate  committee's 
action  in  restoring  the  full  budget  estimate 
is  to  be  commended  So  far  as  Alaska  is 
concerned  this  is  most  important  There 
are  hundreds  of  our  young  people  attending 
school  in  older  buildings  many  of  which 
are  deplorably  dangerous  or  overcrowded 
Last  year's  program  was  an  admirable  start. 
but  the  Job  to  be  done  will  suffer  if  the  1963 
fiscal  year  request  is  cut  in  any  way.  Under 
the  program  the  Alaska  allocations  would 
provide  additional  rooms  for  420  children 
now  without  facilities.  plus  replacing 
facilities   for  660   children    for    a    total   con- 


.siniction  program  of  $3,498,000.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  this  construction  pro- 
gram. excUisive  of  other  planning  or  utility 
requests: 
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I  have  Just  recer.  ed  a  letter  from  Nondal- 
ton  written  me  by  Mr  Nlckoli  Bulluta  and 
other  members  of  the  village  council  giving 
an  excellent  and  most  appealing  example  of 
what  these  funds  mean  to  our  native  i>eo- 
ple  I  urge  that  the  cumnuttee  recommen- 
dation of  $55  550  000  be  approved 

"In  the  M.ty  17  issue  of  the  Bristol  B,iy 
Digest  the  following  article  appeared 

■  "Word  Ju.st  received  from  Washington. 
D  C  .  is  that  the  Nondalton  scIkkjI  project 
was  part  of  the  $3  million  package  remo\ef1 
from  the  Interior  Department  request  ' 

"Unless  the  Senate  is  able  to  restore  thi.s 
p!U"t  of  the  budget,  the  schiHil  will  l>e  p<jst- 
poned.  A  new  school  building  is  needed 
here  The  present  school  building  is  in  very 
p<x>r  condition  and  i«  we  understand  the 
only  school  in  the  State  heated  bv  wtKKl 

"In  the  winter  the  children  at  times  have 
to  keep  their  parkas  and  coaU  on  The 
wiring  Is  so  p'Kjr  that  when  last  checked, 
there  were  .se*.  eral  places  wliere  the  wires 
were  b.ire  and  the  wood  scorched  How  well 
this  was  remedied  we  do  not  know  but  we 
are  glad   th.it   no  fires  were  started 

■  The  present  building  ha.s  only  one  class- 
room   and    the    State    is    renting    the    com- 
munity   building    ff)r    a    second    classroom 
This  leaves  the  village  without  .my  place  to 
have  meetings,  etc 

There  are  about  50  students  at  present, 
while  graduating  1  about  12  more  will  en- 
roll this  September  In  rj63  there  may  be 
another  12  or  .s<j  starting  m  the  first  grade. 
Then  what? 

"If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
us  get  a  new  school  we  will  appreciate  it  \  cry 
much   ' 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  .shall 
attempt  to  explain  the  amendment.  We 
have  copies  of  the  amendment  and  the 
statement  which  will  be  distributed  to 
Senators. 

President  Kennedy,  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No  88.  recommended  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  $2  million  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  for  range 
con.servation  for  fiscal  year  1963.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  money  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  ever  going  to  move  ahead 
vigoi-ously  with  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  a  valuable  national  resource — 
the  now  deteriorating  range  lands  of 
the  Western  States.  Because  I  believe 
the  need  is  so  pre.ssing.  I  am  now  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  provide  this 
money. 

As  I  pointed  out.  I  am  joined  in  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1 .  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.     I  know  of  no  member  of  the 
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Senate  who  is  better  informed  on  the 
problems   of   public   lands   than   is   the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.     I  am  joined  also 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on    Public    Lands,    the    Senator    from 
Nevada   I  Mr.  BibleI,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church  1.  who  is  well  versed 
on  our  public  lands  problems,  as  Sena- 
t<jrs   will   observe   in   some  comments  I 
sliall  make  shortly  m  my  brief  explana- 
tion and  my  colleague  1  Mrs.  Neuberger  ! . 
who    has    lived    with    the    conservation 
problem  for  many  years  in  public  service. 
I  point  out  specifically  that  my  amend- 
ment would  delete  the  fiKure  "$41,022.- 
200  ■  from  page  2.  line  10,  and  substitute 
the  ?um  of  "$43.022,200'  in  the  bill.  H.R. 
10802,  as  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
I    have   discussed    the    question   with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proi^nation.'^.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  H.^YDE^•i.     He  shares  my   view  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  and  desires  to 
take  it  to  conference  if  he  receives  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
background  of  this  amendment  and  the 
rea.sons  why  I  feel  that  lUs  passape  is 
so  vital  to  our  stake  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  ranee. 

For  the  past  several  years,  along  with 
other  conservation-minded  members  of 
the     Senate.     I     have    worked     toward 
modernization  of   the  ran^-'c  policies  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Manapement.    What 
has  the  Bureau  been  dome?     In  a  sense. 
It    has   been    following   what   might   be 
called  a  no  home  on  the  ranee  policy,  a 
policv  that  has  drastically  reduced  hve- 
stock  allowed  under  grazing  permits  and 
moved    at    a    pace    that    is    damaging 
to   rehabilitation.      The   net   result   has 
been  to  force  many  small  ranchers  off 
the  range.     Many  have  been  forced  to 
the   brink— and  even  over   the   brink— 
into  bankruptcy.    Meanwhile,  soil,  graz- 
ing and  water  resources  on  the  land  have 
continued  to  be  used  up. 

NEW     APPROACH    TO    A    SERIOUS    PROBLEM 

The  con.servation  program  on  which  I 
have  been  working— as  have  many  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  West— is 
essentiallv  a  new  approach  to  a  very 
serious  problem.  It  is  not  necessarily  a 
novel  approach,  however.  In  the  sim- 
plest possible  tei-ms,  we  believe  that  if 
something  is  broken  and  is  worth  fixing. 
the  only  rca.sonable  course  of  action  is  to 
go  ahead  and  fix  it. 

Our  program  calls  for  the  fixing  up  of 
rundown  ranges  so  they  can  carry  live- 
stock  and   game,   serving,  thereby,  the 
needs  of  those  who  presently  want  to 
U.SC  the  land.     Our  program  also  calls 
for  protection  of  the  thin  mantle  of  soil 
from  erosion  losses,  serving,  thereby,  to 
fix  up  the  land  for  future  use.     These, 
then  are  the  benefits  foreseen  under  our 
prouram  :  For  the  present  generation,  the 
land    will   contribute   to   the   economic 
welfare  of  the  ranching  commuiiities — 
to  the  cash  registers  along  main  street; 
for  coming  generations,  a  vital  natural 
resource  will  be  protected. 

TWO-PRONGFD  ATTACK   IS  ENVISH    NED 

Our  concern  with  orderly  development 
policies  has  been  expressed  in  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problem  of  deteri- 
orating rangelands.     Before  the  Eisen- 


hower administration  left  ofBce  I 
requested  special  funds  with  which  to 
rehabilitate  burned-over  rangelands. 
These  funds  were  appropriated.  When 
the  Kennedy  administration  came  into 
office.  I  urged,  first,  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  burned-over  rangelands  be  a  part 
of  a  regular  appropriation  request.  This 
IS  now  the  policy  of  the  administration 
and  of  this  Congress.  Second,  I  have 
urged  that  we  undertake  a  program  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  eroded  and  worn 
out  ran;:;eland.  giving  special  attention  to 
those  areas  where  range  cuts  were  pend- 
ing or  where  wildlife  needs  were  not  be- 
ing met. 

The  present  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Carver,  represented  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Chvrch! 
as  his  a-ssistant.  whUe  the  Senator  from 
Utah  !Mr.  Mossl  conducted  hearings  at 
Boise  on  the  effect  of  range  cuts  on  Uve- 
stock  permitholders  in  Idaho.  These 
hearings  proved  to  be  of  tremendous 
help:  thcv  supplied  us  with  facts  indi- 
catine  an'urgent  need  for  positive  action. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  for  the  assi-stance  he  has  ren- 
dered in  the  development  of  the  range 

program. 

Our  attention  was  directed  first  of  all 
to  areas  in  the  West— and  there  were 
manv  grazing  districts  affected— where 
range  cuts  were  pending.  Some  of  these 
cuts  were  scheduled  to  wipe  out  as  much 
as  80  percent  of  the  small  ranchers' 
allotments,  a  reduction  in  acreage  so 
.severe  that  it  would  put  these  ranchers 
out   of   business. 

CVN-THE-CROUND  INSPECTION  TRIP 

On  several  occasions  last  year,  I  met 
with  Bureau  officials  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  discuss  what 
should  be  done.  In  addition.  Repre- 
sentative Ullman  and  I  made  an  on- 
the-ground  inspection  of  rangeland  in 
eastern  Oregon. 

Representative  Ullman  is  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  eastern  Oregon  con- 
gressional  district. 

The  problem  in  the  Vale  district  is  a 
particularly  critical  one — and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  secret  that  this  district 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  trouble 
spots  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  stockmen  in  the  area  and 
the  Bureau  have  often  been  at  odds. 
However,  during  our  visit,  it  became  clear 
that  the  gap  in  thinking  between  the 
Bureau  and  the  stockmen  was  not  so 
wide  after  all.  that  what  actually  was 
involved  was  a  lack  of  communication, 
and  that  the  heart  of  the  matter  was  a 
woeful  lack  of  funds  required  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  carry  out  its  conservation  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  became 
evident  to  all  concerned  durmg  our  in- 
spection visit.  It  was  universally  agreed 
that  the  Bureau  should  develop  a  sound 
conservation  program— a  program  not 
only  for  the  Vale  district  but  for  all  of 
the  other  grazing  districts  as  well.  How- 
ever all  programs  have  to  start  some- 
where and,  because  of  the  substantial 
effort  'that  already  had  gone  into  the 
Vale  program,  we  felt  that  this  was  a 
logical  place  to  start. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  program 
we  are  asking  for  today  is  not  limited  to 
the     Vale     grazing     district.    Unfortu- 


nately some  misunderstanding  has  been 
caused.  The  whole  rehabihtation  range 
program  of  the  administration  has  been 
called  the  Vale  project  because  it  started 
in  the  Vale  grazing  district  of  my  State. 
It  had  that  label  attached  to  it.  and  the 
appropriation  covers  Idaho,  Nevada,  and 
New  Mexico.  It  is  a  7-year  program, 
and  it  will  cover  all  the  public  lands  of 
the  West  before  it  is  consummated. 

Mr.    BENNETT.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     I  was  interested  by 
the  la-st  statement  of  the  Senator  that 
this  IS  a  7 -year  program,  and  that  it  will 
cover   the  other  public  land  States.     I 
was  also  interested  to  note  that  in  the 
sponsorsliip  of  the  program  the  Senator 
was   joined   by   the   Senator   from  New 
Mexico,  and  there  is  money  in  the  bill 
for  New  Mexico;   by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  there  is  money  in  the  bill  for 
Idaho;  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
there  is  money  in  it  for  Nevada. 

There  are  many  areas  in  my  State  in 
which  pilot  projects  might  be  very  u.se- 
ful.  I  wonder  why  the  sponsors  did  not 
consider  other  representatives'  areas  in 
the  11  public  land  States,  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  impression  that  the  matter  has 
been  tailor  made  to  fit  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.     If  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me,  I  believe  I  can  explain  the  bill 
and  show  that  there  is  no  intention  at 
all    in    this    program    to    discriminate 
aeainst  any  State.    We  m.ust  start  some- 
where.     Sometimes   it    is   necessary    to 
build  a  harbor  in  New  York  and  not  build 
one  in  Houston,  although  we  will  get  to 
the  Houston  project  as  soon  as  we  can. 
This  is  a  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  feel  they  are  in  a  position 
to  go  forward  with  this  as  the  first  leg 
of  a  7-vear  program.    I  shall  explain  that 
feature  if  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.     Utah  is  in- 
cluded   in    the    rehabilitation    program.. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  all  in 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Apparently  it  can  be 
done  only  for  those  who  sponsor  the  bill. 
Mr  MORSE.     I  do  not  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator means  to  be  unfair,  but  he  is  unfair 
in  effect  by  what  he  says.    There  was  no 
such    intention,    of    course.    We    have 
worked  on  this  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act      This  is  not  a  Wajme  Morse  bill. 
This  is  not  a  CUnt  Anderson  bill.    This 
is  a  bill  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.    It  is  their 
bill.    We    merely    introduced    the    bill. 
They  perfected  the  program,  and  made 
the  proposal  that  we  start  in  these  areas, 
because  there  is  a  very  serious  need  to 
start  here.    There  is  a  serious  need  else- 
where also,  but  comparatively  speaking. 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil that  we  should  sUrt  with  this  pro- 
gram.    I  want  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  know  that  there  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of 'the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  dis- 
criminate against  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  was  not  at  least  one  other  State 
included  which  did  not  have  its  repre- 
sentative as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  is  the  bill  the 
President  submitted  in  behalf  of  his 
Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
since  the  receipt  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage the  Senator  from  Oregon  merely 
called  other  Senators  U  ask  them  to 
join  as  sponsors,  because  their  States 
were  involved? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  nothing 
proposed  by  these  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I  wish 
to  say  that  all  the  blame  should  fall  on 
me.  not  on  my  cosponsors,  because  when 
I  offered  the  bill  I  spoke  to  the  other 
Senators  and  said  I  would  offer  the  bill 
and  that  they  would  probably  want  to 
give  some  support  by  their  cosponsorship 
of  the  bill.  I  did  it  hurriedly.  If  have 
offended  any  Senator  from  any  other 
State.  I  apologize.  That  is  how  it  hap- 
pened in  the  rush  of  affairs  here.  I 
was  offering  the  bill,  and  I  asked  other 
Senators  if  they  would  oorponsor  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Colorado  is  inter- 
ested in  this  proposal.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  assumes  that  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  has  made 
a  recommendation  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain States.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  made  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  whole  public  domain.  They 
made  the  recommendation  that  we  start 
with  these  projects. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Was  there  a  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  the  first  year. 
It  will  be  included  in  the  7-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  under.'^tood  that 
Colorado  was  not  included  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program.  I  shall  look 
into  it  more  closely  to  see  why  Colorado, 
which  has  grazing  lands  as  extensive  as 
some  of  the  other  States,  was  not  in- 
cluded. Perhaps  we  do  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  conservation  problems. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  judijment  is  that 
the  ranges  in  Colorado  are  not  in  as  bad 
shape  as  in  the  States  that  are  Included 
in  the  program  for  the  first  year.  A  need 
exists  for  the  program  throughout  the 
West.  It  is  spread  over  a  7-year  period. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  will  look  fur- 
ther into  this  matter.  I  want  to  assure 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  was 
not  about  to  be  bypassed  with  respect  to 
this  conservation  practice,  either.  I  had 
understood,  however,  that  Colorado  was 
not  one  of  the  States  initially  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  the  first  year.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  suggested  that 
at  this  point  I  read  to  the  Senate  the 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  April  19,  1962 
Thk  President  of  the  Senate 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tranemit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 


an  amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  involving  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  $2  million  for  the  Dop:irtment  of 
the  Interior. 

The  details  of  this  amendment,  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  the  rea.sons  for  its  sub- 
mission at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  en- 
closed letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budt;et,  with  wh'>se  comments  and 
ob-servaiions  thereon  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  F    Kennedy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Further,  it  is  merely 
carrying  out  the  .substantial  proposals 
m  the  Taylor  Gra/.mg  Act 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  i.';  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Of  1934 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  i.^  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  all  this 
does.  It  applies  to  area.s  where  the  range 
i.s  poor  and  starts  with  the  rehabilitation 
which  the  Taylor  Act  propo.sed  when  we 
passed  it  in  1934 

Mr.  MORSE     That  is  correct 

.■KDVI.SORY      Ril.^RD      MEMBER.S     INVITED      HERE 

As  a  result  of  our  talks  in  the  area,  In- 
terior Secretary  Udall  and  A.SvSi.stant 
Secretary  Carver  early  this  spring  in- 
vited members  of  the  Vale  Advisory 
Board,  along  with  several  members  of 
the  State  and  National  advisory  boards, 
to  Washington,  DC  The  di.scu-s.sions 
that  followed  were  fruitful  one.s — and 
the  meeting  between  hiiih-level  officials, 
practical  conservationists  and  stockmen 
was  in  itself  an  iiTiportant  first  step  to- 
ward orderly  ranee  management  poli- 
cies. 

Included  in  these  discussions  were  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  members.  Dee 
Brownficld  from  New  Mexico,  Brunei 
Christensen  from  California,  Henry 
Gerber  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg  .  and 
Charles  Quaintance  of  La  Grande. 
Oreg.  Also  present  were  members  of  the 
Oregon  State  Advisory  Board.  Bill  Ross, 
the  chairman  of  the  Vale  Advi.sory 
Board,  presided  at  the  meeting.  This 
group  spent  almost  a  week  going  over  in 
detail  the  propo.sed  range  rehabilitation 
plan  for  the  Vale  district  The  con.ser- 
vationists  and  stockmen  were  not  look- 
ing at  It  only  as  a  Vale  plan,  however. 
They  were  looking  at  it  as  a  model,  or 
pilot  program,  that  could  be  applied  in 
any  range  district 

After  completinu  it,s  exhaustive  study. 
the  group  approved  the  proeram  with- 
out reservation.  Concurrently.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  requested  that  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  be  made  available  for 
areas  where  range  surveys  indicated  a 
need  to  reduce  grazing  use  or  where  wild- 
life demands  could  not  be  met  under 
existing  range  conditions.  I  explained 
that  the  cheat  grass  range  should  be  re- 
planted with  crest  grass,  that  sagebi  ash 
should  be  eliminated,  that  water  supply 
development  and  fencing  should  be  un- 
dertaken— that  all  of  these  steps  should 
be  taken  under  a  cooperative  manage- 
ment program  to  assure  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  range.  I  also  discussed  this 
matter  with  President  Kennedy. 

PRESIDENT    TRANSMITS     BUDGET     REQUEST 

Subsequently,  the  President  trans- 
mitted   to    Congres.s    a    formal    budget 


amendment  asking  for  a  $2  million  ap- 
propriation for  this  program. 

I  think  it  was  the  case,  and  unfortu- 
nately so,  that  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  believed 
that  the  money  wa-s  to  be  spent  entirely 
in  Oregon.  This  is  not  correct  I  must 
a.ssumc  or  share  the  responsibility  for 
that,  becau.se  although  I  thought  I  had 
explained  it  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  did  not  -see  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  I  think  some 
misunderslandinu  arose  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  not  api^ised  of  what  the  plan 
really  covers 

The  facts  are  set  forth  in  a  statement 
from  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  tot^-'ther  with  pertinent 
letters 

There    beiii  :    no   objection,    the   statr- 
ment  was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
us  Department  cii-  rut  iNTfRicR. 

OrvK  t:  '  It   I  ME  .Sf.crei  ^RY 
Washington    U  C     Maij  IH.  1962. 
Hon   Wayne  Mur.se 
t' .S   Senate.  Washxnglon    DC 

Dear  Senator  M'<Rsf  Hi  furtht-r  rilfifuce 
to  my  letter  of  May  14.  1962.  I  ;im  plea&i-d  Ui 
inform  you  that  the  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  ranpe  lands  in  'he  Western 
States  has  been  coe.sidered  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Neither  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  !:or  thl.s  Department  liave  objection 
to  the  distribution  of  the  proposed  work  as 
outlined  in  the  enclosure  of  my  letter  of 
May    14. 

A  letter  is  being  sent   to  Stuat^'r    H^vr)EN 
requesting  restoration  of  tlie  program 
Sincerely  yours 

JoU.N    .^     ORVf  R     ,lR   . 

Aaaistant  Secretary  of  Ihr  Interior. 


U  S  Department  of  the  Interi<  pr 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
W^i^hingtun   D  C  .  May  14.  1962. 
Hon  Wayne  M<iRsE. 
US  Senate    Was>i\ngton.  DC. 

Dear  .Senator  Mor.se  In  accord. mce  with 
your  request  there  is  enclosed  a  program  for 
rehabilitation  of  range  lands  in  the  Western 
States. 

The    enclosed     ni.iterial    uutUnes    a    r.ii»ge 
improvement    program   along    the    litu's   pre- 
sented in   your  testunony  betore  tlie  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  .\   Carver.  Jr 
Assistant  Secrrtarij  o/  tlie  Intel  tor. 


Bureau    of    Land    Manage.ment-  -Additionai. 
Data   Regarding   BuDofrr   Ame.ndment    1903 

for        ACCELERATfD        RA.NGE       REHABILITATION 

ON    THE   Public    Lands 

Many  years  of  heavy  use  by  wildlife  and 
dumestic  livestock,  wildfires,  and  other 
abuses  accentuated  by  droughts  and  wind 
and  water  erosion  have  de.'itrdyed  much  of 
the  vegetative  cover  on  the  public  lands. 
Over  30  percent  of  the  rangelands  are  ui  poor 
i>T  b.id  condition.  Only  20  percent  is  improv- 
ing while  tlie  balance  is  static  or  becoming 
W'lrse.  Livestock  o])erators  arc  facing  con- 
tinual reductions  in  herd  numbers  because 
of  dwindling  for.ige  produrtinn  Livestock 
is  the  backbone  of  the  economy  in  greater 
portions  of  the  Western  .States  and  reduc- 
tion in  livestock  nurnber.s  creates  a  difficult 
situation  not  only  for  the  range  livestiK-k 
producer,  but  also  for  communities  in  tiie 
area.  EK'Struction  of  the  vegetative  cover 
has  further  re.sulted  in  the  deterioration  of 
watersheds.  Irreplaceable  soil  is  being  lost 
from    ttie    rat>ge    llirnugh    sheet    and    pully 
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erosion  and  uncontrolled  runoff  from  these 
watersheds  Is  causing  downstream  losses 
and  destruction  by  flooding  and  sedimenta- 
tion. 

The  only  alternative  to  permanent  reduc- 
tions m  grazing  vise  and  continued  flood  and 
sediment  damages  downstream  is  the  resto- 
ration  of    these    lands    to   full    productivity. 
The  Vale  district   in  Oregon,  the   Boise  dls- 
trice  m   Idaho,  the  Wlnnemucca  district   in 
Nevada    and  the  Rio  Puerco  drainage  in  the 
Albuquerque  district  In  New  Mexico  symbo- 
lize many  of  the  major  problems  In  present 
day     Federal     land     resource     management. 
Production    can    be    restored    In    these    areas 
by     the     intensive     application     of     already 
proven     treatments    and     practices       These 
project    areas   will   constitute   pilot   areas   of 
significant    size     to     furnish    much     needed 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  effective  con- 
servation management  on  our  national  land 
vale    district,    oreg. 
Acceleration    of    the   rehabilitation   of    the 
range  resources  In  the  Vale  district  requires 
the    application    of    vegetative   improvement 
projects  coupled  with  fences,  livestock  water 
and  other  facilities  for  the  protection,  man- 
agement and  use  of  range  areas  during  and 
following     treatment        The     following     are 
major  practices  which  will   be  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  of  the  project: 


ALBUQUEEQtJE    DISTRICT,    N.    MEX.     (RIO    PUERCO) 

More  than  500,000  acre-feet  of  soil  has  been 
scooped  out  of  valley  fill  and  scalped  irom 
the  upland  topsolls  in  the  Rio  Puerco 
drainage,  creating  havoc  locally  and  down- 
stream A  number  of  villages  have  been 
abandoned,  irrigation  farming  has  had  to 
be  abandoned  and  grazing  drastically  re- 
duced The  Rio  Puerco  contributes  over 
half  the  silt  which  obstrucU  the  channel  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  fills  the  basin  of  Ele- 
phant Butte  Dam.  but  only  one-sixteenth  of 
the  water.  Corrective  measures  involve 
temporarv  impoundment  of  flood  runoff  near 


its  source  by  land  treatment  measures  such 
as  contouring,  deep  ripping  and  by  deten- 
tion and  diversion  dams.  Treated  areas  also 
require  protection  from  uncontrolled  grazing 
use.  The  following  accomplishments  are 
planned   for   the    first   year   of    the   project: 
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BOISE    DISTRICT.    IDAHO 

Restoration  of  resources  on  the  public 
lauds  in  the  B..i.se  district  reqtilres  the  ac- 
celerated application  of  those  practices  which 
will  result  In  the  improvement  of  the  vege- 
tative cover  The  soil  and  climate  are 
conducive  to  vegetative  growth  and  lend 
themselves  to  established  methods  of  range 
'needing  and  brush  control  Water  develop- 
ments and  range  taciUties  for  the  protection 
and  management  of  improved  areas  are  also 

needed 

The  foUowiiig  major  accomplishments  are 
planned  for  the  first  year  of  the  project: 
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WINNEMTTCCA    DISTRICT.  NEV. 

Tl)e  invixsion  of  brush  and  other  undesir- 
able plants  following  heavy  gn\zing  in  the 
Wlnnemucca  district  requires  that  brush 
and  weed  control  measures  be  Intensified  to 
restore  watershed  values  and  forage  produc- 
tion. Perennial  grasses  over  much  of  the 
area  have  been  reduced  in  abundance  until 
adapted  species  must  be  established  to  re- 
place them.  Rehabilitation  must  consist  of 
brush  and  weed  control  supported  by  water 
development,  fencing  and  other  range  use 
facilities  needed  in  protecting  treated  areas 
and  enabling  the  establishment  of  sound 
systems  of  grazing  management.  The  fol- 
lowing major  accomplishments  are  planned 
for  the  first  year  of  the  project . 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  Boise  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  would  be  allotted  $300,000 
of  this  money,  the  Wmnemucca  district 
in  Nevada,  $250,000,  the  Albuquerque- 
Rio  Puerco  district  in  New  Mexico,  $425.- 
000  and  the  Vale  district.  $1  million. 

The  reason  for  the  larger  allocation 
to  the  Vale  district  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  detailed  plan  has  been  prepared,  and 
the  Bureau  is  presently  in  a  position  to 
get  started  with  a  more  definitive  long- 
term  range  development  program  than 
might  be  possible  elsewhere.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  that  is  on  a  priority 
acreage  basis. 

The  Vale   district  is   as  large   as  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  expendi- 
tures contemplated  to  complete  range  re- 
habilitation ultimately  will  total  several 
million  dollars.    However,  when  the  pro- 
gram is  completed,  the  carrying  capacity 
of  this  range  for  livestock  and  game  will 
have  been  increased  sever alf old.    There 
will  also  have  been  developed  a  sensible 
program  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  recreational  use  that  will  serve  as 
a  valuable  model  for  the  improvement  of 
districts  with  similar  problems. 

IMPORT    COMPETFTION    FACTOR    CnED 

Recently  the  Senate  considered  H.R. 
10788  dealing  with  textile  imports.    The 
Senator     from     South     Dakota      I  Mr. 
MuNDT  1   proposed  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  import  controls  on  lamb,  beef, 
and  other  products  would  have  to  be  im- 
posed   before    the    cotton    agreements 
could  go  into  effect.     I  am  in  favor  of 
all  proper  efforts  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers  against   competition    from   low- 
cost  imports.    I  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment   placing    this    matter    before    the 
President.     The   problem  of  lamb   and 
beef  imports  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
range  rehabilitation  program  which  the 
Senate  is  considering  today,  for  range 
rehabilitation  offers   a   solution  to   the 
problem  of  import  competition  without 
imposition  of  controls. 

The  livestock  industry  is  the  backbone 
of   the   economy   in  large   areas   of  the 


Western  States.  A  reduction  in  live- 
stock population  means  higher  prices  for 
the  consumer,  and  this,  in  turn,  means 
economic  hardship  in  the  ranching  com- 
mimities.  Range  development  is  not  a 
subsidy;  it  is  a  program  designed  to  al- 
low American  ranchers  to  produce  the 
meat  we  need  at  reasonable  prices,  en- 
ablmg  them  at  the  same  time  to  remam 
competitive  with  foreign  producers. 

In  short,  range  rehabilitation  is  a  prac- 
tical program  for  cooperation  between 
ranchers  and  their  government  to  in- 
sure wise  management  of  public  lands. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  would  be 
invested  in  reseeding  the  range.  The 
stockmen  would  be  required  to  invest 
their  labor  in  water  supply  development, 
fencing,  and  other  improvements.  They 
would  also  be  required  to  cooperate  in 
improving  grazing  practices.  And  the 
benefits  would  be  shared  by  all  of  us. 
today  and  in  the  future. 

THE    SITX.-ATION    TODAY    IS    CRITICAL 

At  present,  the  situation  is  critical 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  advises  us 
that  over  30  percent  of  the  public  range- 
lands  now  are  in  poor  condition.  Even 
more  significant.  80  percent  of  our 
rangelands  are  either  not  improving— 
thev  are  stagnating — or  they  are  deteri- 
orating. We  must  halt  this  wasteful  use 
of  the  public  lands. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  on  the  books 
since  1934.  provides  the  authority  re- 
quired for  rangeland  conservation.  It 
is  up  to  us  now  to  provide  the  money. 
The  four  areas  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram offers  us  an  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  in  areas  of  known 
difficulty.  Our  experience  in  these  areas 
then  can  be  put  to  good  use  elsewhere. 

I  have  received  numerous  telegrams 
and  letters  from  Oregonians  regarding 
this  program.  They  indicate  clearly  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  local  people  to 
work  cooperatively  with  the  Government 
on  this  important  range  conservation 
proposal.  Among  local  supporters  are 
not  onlv  ranchers,  but  bankers,  chambers 
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of  commerce,  production  and  credit  asso- 
ciations, and  county  officials.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  of  these 
expressions  of  interest  from  my  State  be 
set  forth  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Vale.  Orec  ,    May  11.    1962. 
Senator  Wayni:  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Senate  committee  refusal  to  approve  funds 
for  proposed  Vale  project  is  severe  blow  to 
conservation.  Rehabilitation  of  public  range 
is  only  salvation  for  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
livestock  interests.  This  investment  in  the 
public's  resources  is  long  overdue.  With 
Vale  district  as  a  pilot  program  the  entire 
Nation  will  benefit.  This  opportunity  may 
never  occur  again,  so  urge  your  enthusi,i.stic 
effort  to  get  funds  appropriated. 

WILLIAM  G.   Ross, 
President,   Malheur  County   Livestock 
Association  and  Chairman  Vale  Dis- 
trict Advisory  Board. 

V.\LJE.  Orec.  May  11.  1062. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Senate  committee  refusal  to  approve  funds 
for  propoeetl  Vale  project  is  severe  blow  to 
conaervation.  Rehabilitation  of  public  range 
Is  only  salvation  for  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
livestock  Interests.  This  investment  in  the 
public's  resources  is  long  overdue.  With 
Vale  District  as  a  pilot  program  the  entire 
Nation  wUl  benefit.  This  opportunity  may 
never  occur  again  so  urge  your  enthusiastic 
effort  to  get  funds  appropriated. 

D.  E.  Masteeson, 
President,  U.S.  National  Bank  of  Port- 
land, Vale  Branch. 


Pmneville.  Orec,  May  18.  1962. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D  C  : 

Oregon  cattlemen  reaffirm  favorable  re- 
action to  Viile  project  apprecUte  your  in- 
terests and  efforts  In  new  atuck  advise  if 
any  help  needed 

OaEcoN   Ca::i.f.meis-.s  Association, 
George  W.  Johnson, 

Esecutive  Secretary. 


Ontario.   Orec,  May   11.   1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  B-uilding, 
Washington,  DC: 

Sorry  to  hear  your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee eliminated  Vale  seeding  project  which 
meant  renewed  life  for  our  livestock  industry 
and  Indirectly  to  wildlife  and  recreation. 
Our  public  ranges  have  been  in  need  of  such 
attention  for  years.  This  project  would 
serve  as  pUot  for  other  Western  States,  so 
imperative  it  be  reinstated.  Warm  regards. 
Ontario  CuAMSEa  of  Comjjlehce. 


Ontario.  Orec.  May  19,  1962. 
Scnnt  ir  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.<'hington.  DC  : 

Malheur  County  Livestock  Association 
strongly  urces  reinstatement  of  appropria- 
tion for  r.ir.ge  rch.ibilltation  pilot  program 
in  this  area.  At  \ea.fi  75  percent  beef  cattle 
operations  in  district  dependent  upon  public 
range  fur  summer  feed  and  must  have  relief 
from  imposed  use  reductions  to  remain  a 
healthy  Industry  in  the  future.  The  econ- 
omy of  entire  western  region  seriously  af- 
fected and  dependent  upon  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  therefore  upon  a  progressive 
range  rehabihuitiou  program  as  to  be  Inau- 
gurmed  if  funds  made  avaiiable. 

William  G  Ross.  Preside  (if 

Resolutton 

Whereas  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  cut  of  $100  miliion  in  funds,  for  the  agri- 
culture coiiserw'ition  stabULzution  program 
for  the  coming  year;  and 

Whereas  this  money  is  pr'.m:\rily  n.=ed  for 
actual  conservation  of  farmland,  and  erosion 
control;   and 

Whereas  the  a.erage  f.trmer  dues  not  have 
sufficient  funds,  or  equipment  to  combat  the 
floods,  droughts,  and  otlier  elements  of 
nature:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  Ashbutte  Grange  No  802 
duly  assembled  this  14th  d.iy  of  April  1982. 
go  on  record  as  requesting  these  funds  to 
be  continued. 

Chakles  J.  Keecan, 

Master. 

GEHTRIDE    Fin  NELL. 

Stc-rctary. 

ASH'.SOOD.  Oreg. 


V.ALE.  Orec.  May  11.  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C.: 

The  county  court  of  Malheur  County  firmly 
believes  that  the  appropriation  before  the 
Senate  Department  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Committee  concerning  the  pilot 
program  BLM  lands  comprising  the  Vale, 
Oreg.,  grazing  districts  of  vital  importance  to 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  these 
lands  and  the  appropriation  Is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned. 

Malhex'R  County  Court, 
Ellis  A.  White,  County  Judge. 


Baker,  Oreg  ,  May  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mor.se:  We  urge  your  con- 
tinued support  In  procuring  a  reasonable 
amount  necessiiry  to  rehabilitate  the  Vale, 
Oreg..  r:uige  project. 

Baker  Production  Credit  Association, 

Earl  Heizee,  Manager. 


ooment  of  these  rangelands  other  than  ad- 
ministrative cost*.  The  area  is  large  and  has 
two  major  services  to  give  ea.stern  Oregon — 
wildhfe  and  stiuk  gra.-:ng  The  lifoblood  of 
the  cattle  Industry  depends  upon  proper 
grazing.  The  raising  of  stock  hits  long  been 
a  major  industry  m  eiuitcrn  Oregon  and,  as 
.such,  should  merit  the  deepest  coii&ldcration 
of  Congress  It  is  well  to  be  fully  aware  that 
eastern  and  western  Oreg'Ui  have  small  re- 
semblance in  aiiy  fieid. 

You  already  ii.ive  a  opy  of  the  rCLom- 
nieudation  made  this  IujL  M  ijch  24  in  Cor- 
v.iUis,  Oreg.,  at  Uie  direction  of  liic  Oregon 
division  of  the  Izaak  Wulton  League  of 
America  In  reviewing  tlie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  pilot  plan.  We  enclose  a  copy 
of  s;uiie. 

Our  lociU  Malheur  County  Chapter  of  the 
L'.a.ik  Walton  I.«ague  Is  also  spoiuiorlng  this 
speudKl  and  workable  pnj^r..;ii.  a:id  we  are 
.n  the  position  cf  bc.ni^  ^<.'.l  in.''  rmcd  at  the 
\c-ry  source  of  Its  need  Re<.;;ard!ps.s  cf  party 
affiliation  we  feel  pv»  ry  pot>  ntial  of  the 
rehabillt.i?ion  profrram  wr.s  a.dequately  In- 
\estigated  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and 
Representative  Al  Ullman  and  so  reported 
to  Coni;ress. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
serves  no  purpose  othrr  than  the  "gocxl  of 
the  whole"  and.  as  such,  has  made  this 
recommendation  following  Infomation  from 
all  sources.  We  do  not  go  Into  lengthy  de- 
tails concerning  statistical  matters  already 
in  your  files,  but  we  In  this  area  do  know 
the  merits  in  the  pilot  program  and  the 
urgent  need  to  the  future  in  iintenance  of 
our  great  cattle  industry. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ji)E  F    BE\rn 
President.  l::aak  Walton  Lfagvr,  Mal- 
heur County  Chapter.  Vale.  Oreg. 


Oregon    Divtsion.    I/aak    Walton 
LEAcri  OF  America.  Inc  . 

May  2S,  1962. 
Hon,  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse.  We  are  enclosing  an 
editorial  from  the  Oregonian  of  May  18  and 
it  so  happens  that  this  editorial  expresses 
the  views  of  the  Oregon  division  in  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  cuts  in  the  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  M.anagement 

We  wish  to  make  specific  objection  to  the 
elimination  of  the  $129,800  fur  the  Iiifornia- 
tlon  and  Education  Service  of  the  BLM, 

Your   consideration   of   the  enclosure  anf! 
your  support   in  assisting  the  sustaining  of 
the  BLM  budget   would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allan  L  Kij-LY. 

President. 


Vale.  Orec  .  May  15,   1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 
Senator  MAiraiNE  Nex-bercfr, 
Representative  Edith  Grei  n. 
Representative  Al  Ulxman 
Representative  Walter  Norblad. 
Representative  Edwin  Dur.no. 

Dear  Senators  and  Rfpresf.ntatives:  In 
regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  M:inaepm'>nt 
pilot  plan  formulated  this  year  In  Washine- 
ton.  DC.  we  are  deeply  confuse*:!  about  the 
information  given  yuu  resulting  in  the  re- 
fusal to  appropriate  the  financing  essential 
to  completion  of  such  a  needed  program. 
Money,  heretofore  appropriated  in  this  field, 
has  done  little  t')ward  anv  concrete   devel- 


Mari  m  :.'H    l'.to2. 
Senator  Waynk  Mi>r.-.f. 
■Senator  Mai  rine  Net  BMiGf.R 
llepreteutatJve  Euith  GatEN. 
liepresentative  Al  Ullman 
Representative  Walter  Norblad 
Representative   Edwin    Durno. 

Dear  Senators  and  Represent ati\  f.a  ,  On 
March  24,  the  du-ectors  of  the  Oregon  dlvl- 
.siun  of  the  Izaak  Walter  League  of  America 
rc\iewed  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manageraeut 
pilot  plan  for  demonstration  of  range  re- 
habilitation potenti.ils  on  the  Vale  Grazing 
District  oi  Oregon. 

The  attached  res<;lutl()n  w;ts  unanimou.-ly 
adopted,  and  the  division  urgps  your  support 
in  securing  the  necess;iry  approprlatMus  and 
authority  for  execution  of  this  $16  nilllMn 
pilot  project 

The  qualifications  stated  In  the  resolution 
are  explained,  as  follows: 

1  Lives tocknien  must  cur  jjprate  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  permittees  In  the  Vale 
district  have  succes.tfuUy  resL^ted  the  Bu- 
reau's efforts  to  adjudicate  grazing  on  tlie 
basis  of  range  carrying  capacity  for  many 
years.  This  being  the  case.  It  appears  thnt 
substantial  expenditures  of  public  funds 
would  be  a  waste  unless  the  permittees  are 
willing  to  accept  the  type  rf  manat^ement 
that  would  assure  maintenance  of  the  re- 
habilitated areas. 

2.  Priority  should  be  given  to  units  that 
have  been  voluntarily  adjudicated:  The 
league  is  concerned  for  the  fact  that  empha- 
sis of  work  In  the  Vale  district  Is  nut  neces- 
sarily fair  to  the  permittees  In  other  districts 
who  have  voluntarily  c  .npcrated  In  gra.iing 
.id  judical  Ion  and  range  improvement  pro- 
grams. However,  the  Seller  Creek  and  Ma- 
hogany units  within  the  Vale  dii'rict  have 
been  adjudicated. 

3.  Program  slu-uld  be  broader  than  grass 
rehabilitation:  Although  the  Bureau's  plan 
pro\  ides  for  construction  of  access  roads 
fences,  waterhole.s.  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, the  emphasis  appears  to  be  up)on  spray- 
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lug  of  sage  brush  and  planting  of  perennial 
gra.sses.  It  is  anticipated  that  rehabilitation 
of  grasses  will  benefit  cattle  and  perhaps 
antelope,  but  the  elimination  of  shrubs 
could  have  a  detrimental  effect  ujxjn  deer. 
sage  grouse,  and  domestic  sheep  if  the  re- 
quirements of  these  animals  are  not  fully 
considered  m  the  design  of  the  program 

The  plan  provides  in  principle  for  all  of 
the  above  qualifications;  however,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  desires  to  clearly  define  the 
necessity  for  these  provisions 

Your  assistance  In  this  constructive  effort 
to     improvement     the     renewable     resources 
upon  public  lands  will  be  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours, 
Orkgon  Division.  Izaak  Walton  Leagte 

OK  America,  I.nc- 
Allan  L  Kelly  President. 
Copies  to:  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Senate  Apprnjiriations  Committee.  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 


Resolvtion 

Whereas  the  Izaak  Walton  League  nf  Amer- 
ica. Inc  ,  has  repeatedly  urged  multiple-use 
management  and  development  of  Federal 
lands  to  better  serve  all  people  through  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  uf  renewable  re- 
sources,  and 

Wherea.s  Bureau  cf  Land  Management  Di- 
rector Landstrom  and  his  staff  have  pre- 
pared a  pilot  plan  f.-r  the  orderly  restoration 
of  forage  and  other  resources  upon  Fed- 
eral lands  m  Oregon,  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  plan  is  de- 
pendent uix.n  adequate  Federal  appropria- 
tions and  hjciil  co^iperation  of  all  Interested 
parties,  including;  '.lie  persons  grazing  llve- 
sfx-k'  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division,  the 
Izaak  Walton  league  of  America.  Inc  by 
action  of  its  directors  in  regular  meeting  at 
Corvallls.  Oreg.  this  24th  day  of  March 
1962  endorses  the  propo.sed  plan  with  the 
following  qualifications  and  recommenda- 
tions 

1  That  no  public  funds  shall  be  spent 
for  the  enhancement  of  grazing  upon  any 
allotment  until  the  benefiting  permittees 
agree  t<i  maintain  livestock  numbers  and 
.seasons  of  use  .a  a  level  that  will  permit 
successful  completion  of  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects and  preclude  further  injury  to  ranges 
that  are  not  being  directly  treated 

2  That  the  grazing  units  which  have  vol- 
untarily cooperated  in  graziuE  adjudications 
and  other  constructive  programs  be  given  a 
pnoritv  m  the  lange  improvement  program. 

3.  That  forage  species  other  than  grass  and 
the  requirements  of  animals  other  than  cat- 
tle also  be  given  consideration  m  the  design 
of  this  pilot  project, 

(Adopted  bv  Oregon  division,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  Inc  March  24.  1962.  Cor- 
vallis,  Oreg  ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ldent,  I  know 
that  many  membt-is  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropnation.s  favor  this  much-needed 
program.  The  committee  chairman,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay- 
den  1  woiked  lonK  and  hard  on  its  be- 
half. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  now  vole  favorably  on  this  appro- 
priation and  -Aill  instruct  the  conferees 
to  stress  its  importance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  soand  conservation  practices, 
in  furthering  '.he  economic  welfare  of  our 
Nation— and  in  preserving  a  'home  on 
the  range  "  for  the  ranch  families  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  owe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
DwoRSH.'VK]  an  apology  for  an  uninten- 


tional failure  on  my  part  to  discuss  the 
propo.sal  with  him  when  it  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Frankly,  I  did  not  know  exactly  when 
the  subject  would  come  up  before  ih-? 
committee.  I  work  at  the  same  pace  at 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  works. 
I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  the  project.  But 
that  does  not  excu.se  me  for  not  appris- 
ing him  that  it  involves  the  Boi.se  dis- 
trict as  well  as  the  Nevada  and  New  Mex- 
ico districUs.  I  hope  the  Senator  fiom 
Idaho  will  understand  that  my  failure  to 
talk  with  him  was  not  an  intention  on 
my  part  to  perform  an  "end  run"  around 
him. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  project  is  of 
as  vital  concern  to  Idaho  as  it  is  to  Ore- 
gon and  to  other  States.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Carroll  1 
at'ain  that  under  the  Grazing  Act  we  are 
starting  a  7-year  program  that  will  be 
.spread  to  the  other  parts  of  the  public 
domain. 

I  put  a  simple  question  to  the  Senate  ; 
Do  we  want  to  appropriate  the  money 
recommended  by  the  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  working  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  for  a  program  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  restore  the  range 
and  bring  back  into  production  a  range 
which  has  now  deteriorated?  I  think 
this  would  be  a  wise  expenditure  of 
money,  I  say  most  respectfully  that  I 
believe  this  program  is  more  important 
than  .some  other  proposals  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Bureau's  budget.  I 
think  this  proposal  should  come  first,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  share  my  view  and 
will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.   BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Is  it  not  true  that  this  is 
a  cooperative  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram. There  is  one  point  that  I  missed; 
I  shall  cover  it  in  a  moment.  This  is  a 
cooperative  program.  Those  who  will 
benefit  by  it  will  have  to  spend  for  water 
holes  and  for  fencing;  they  will  have  to 
help  with  the  eradication  of  sagebrush, 
with  spraying,  and,  in  some  cases,  with 
controlled  burning. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bore  the  Senate  with 
a  long  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
of  range  rehabilitation,  but  I  should  like 
to  stress  one  point.  Many  persons  seem 
to  have  the  notion  that  to  rehabilitate 
the  range,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take 
off  all  the  livestock  and  put  an  end  to 
all  wildlife  on  the  range.  There  could 
be  no  surer  way  of  deteriorating  the 
range.  The  conception  that  if  all  graz- 
ing on  the  range  were  stopped,  the  range 
would  replace  itself  is  erroneous.  I  could 
take  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  great 
experiment  stations  in  the  West.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  Squaw  Butte  Experiment 
Station  can  be  seen  a  large  area  of  land 
on  which  there  has  not  been  a  set  of 
grazing  teeth  since  1936.  Across  the 
fence  is  similar  land  that  has  been  care- 
fully grazed  since  1936.  That  is  the 
finest  type  of  grazing  land.  But  the  land 
which  has  not  been  grazed  has  deterio- 


rated. The  plants  have  died  out.  It  goes 
into  bunch  grass.  Senators  who  know 
what  bunch  grass  is  know  that  the  heart 
of  the  bunch  grass  is  in  the  center  of  the 
plant.  The  best  way  to  replenish  bunch 
gra.ss  is  to  clip  it;  and  it  is  best  clipped 
with  sets  of  grazing  teeth.  The  range 
cannot  be  rehabilitated  by  letting  bunch 
grass  go  unranged.  That  is  a  misconcep- 
tion which  I  find  to  be  very  prevalent 
when  I  talk  with  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  range  problems. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible  1 
has  raised  a  pertinent  point  by  stating 
that  this  is  a  cooperative  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  1  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  wholeheartedly  associate  my- 
self with  him  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  easy  to  explain  why 
the  Winnemucca  district  in  my  State  of 
Nevada  was  included  in  this  particular 
proposed  legislation. 

For  the  past  3  years  Nevada  has  suf- 
fered one  of  its  all-time  worst  droughts. 
The    range    has   run   down   to   such   an 
extent  that  cuts  of  as  much  as  40  percent 
m  range  rights  were  threatened.     This 
is  true  of  the  Vale  District,  and  I  think 
It    is   also   true   of   the   district   in   New 
Mexico  and  the  district  in  Idaho.     This 
program   pays  many  times  its   cost,   in 
dividends.     In  Nevada   we  are  not  un- 
familiar with  the  reseeding  program.    It 
IS  a  program  on  which  the  funds  u.sed 
are  verv  well  spent.    I  recall  several  re- 
seeding  projects  in  my  own  State  and 
in  other  States  which  also  were  hit  with 
drought.    That  was  2  or  3  years  ago:  and 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  by 
proper  reseeding.  the  carrying  capacity 
is   improved   by    approximately    7   or   8 
times  what  it  is  today. 

There  is  another  point  which  needs  to 
be  stre.ssed  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram: It  is  one  of  the  very  fine  means  of 
controllmg  and  eradicating  Halogeton. 
v^hich  is  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  the 
Western  States. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  In  this 
connection,  the  question  can  properly  be 
a.sked.  Why  did  not  this  item  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee?   The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the 

committee 

Mr  BIBLE,    Tliat  is  true;  and  I  voted 


for  the  amendment. 

Mr    MORSE.     But  I  believe  that  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
will  aeree  with  me  when  I  state  that 
when   the   item   was  considered   m   the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  understood  that  this  project 
covers  several  SUtes.  and  is  only  the  first 
leg  of  a  7-vear  program;  and  some  mem- 
bers had  the  misconception  that  because 
the  Item  beai's  the  label  "Vale  project   , 
It  is  solelv  an  Oregon  project.    Of  course. 
if  it  had' been  solely  an  Oregon  project 
and  if  the  entire  amount  of  money  had 
been  allowed  for  only  that  part  of  the 
pioiect.  the  it^m  still  would  have  been 
iustifiable.     But  this  is  not  a  1962  pro- 
eram  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I   have  lx?en   battling   for   this   kind  of 
range  rehabilitation  during  all  my  years 
m  the  Senate.     I  have  been  assisted  by 
my  colleagues  from  Oregon,  as  they  have 
served  with  me.  in  connection  with  the 
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range-rehabilitation  program — not  only 
by  the  present  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  NexjbergebI,  but  also  by 
her  husband,  the  late  Senator  Dick 
Neuberger.  We  have  worked  for  this 
kind  of  range  rehabilitation  program,  not 
for  Oregon,  but  for  all  the  West.  Now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into 
operation  this  sound  program,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
amplify  his  statement  by  saying  that 
what  is  good  for  the  Vale  district,  in 
Oregon,  and  for  the  Winnemucca  dis- 
trict, m  Nevada,  is  also  good  for  all  the 
other  Western  States.  This  program  is 
one  to  increase  efficiency  and  eradicate 
disease  and  erosion:  and  it  will  actual- 
ly result  in  a  saving  in  the  long  run.  In 
my  State,  in  this  particular  district, 
there  are  many  small  cattlemen:  I  think 
there  are  150  permittees  in  the  Winne- 
mucca district.  They  are  mainly  small 
operators:  and  if  they  aie  faced  with 
a  cut  of  70  percent,  we  know  what  the 
result  will  be:  They  will  be  wiped  out; 
they  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
This  kind  of  program  gives  them  a 
chance  to  continue  on  the  range  and  to 
make  a  living. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  knows  that  when  he  talks 
about  what  these  cuts  do  to  the  small 
family  ranchers — those  with  from  75  to 
300  head  of  cattle  as  their  total  source 
of  income — it  is  clear  that  if  a  cut  is 
made  in  their  herds,  not  only  will  all 
their  income  be  destroyed,  but  all  of  the 
value  of  their  base  ranch  will  also  be  de- 
stroyed. They  may  have  2.000  or  3.000 
acres  of  sagebrush  land,  but  the  value  of 
their  homestead  lies  in  the  ability  to 
graze  their  cattle  there,  and  without  this 
program  that  land  w  ill  become  absolutely 
valueless.  That  is  the  problem  which 
the  Federal  Crovernment  is  seeking  to 
solve  with  the  Council,  under  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act;  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  this  amendment.  It 
is  for  a  pilot  program  which  would  bene- 
fit all  the  grazing  States.  As  such,  this 
project  should  go  forward. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  will 
the  Senator  from  OiTpon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
irtati  Colorado 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  the  Senator  fit>m 
Oregon  has  done  on  this  project. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  is  a  Colorado  man.  and  I 
know  that  tl^ere  Is  great  concern  in  Col- 
orad3  in  regai-d  to  this  proirram  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  who 
also  Is  a  Colorado  man,  that  there  is 
need  for  this  program  in  Colorado,  not 
next  year,  but  this  year. 

I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  if  I  may: 

If  this  amendment,  which  calls  for  an 
additional  $2  million,  is  adopted,  will 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  itself 
determine  where  the  projects  will  start^ 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  a.sk  the  Parliamen- 
tarian if  that  IS  true. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  propounded 
a  question  which  calls  for  a  legal  inter- 
pretation: he  has  not  propounded  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President.  I 
would  not  want  anythnig  m  the  record 
to  indicate  that  the  Bureau  would  be 
bound  to  allocate  the  funds  to  only  cor- 
taui  Slates,  because  I  tliink  Colorado 
should  be  included.  I  believe  that  even 
more  than  the  amoimt  called  for  by  the 
amendment  should  be  appropriated,  be- 
cause several  other  States  have  equally 
serious  problems  of  this  .sort.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  not  consulud  bi  fore  the 
amendment  was  brought  up,  because  he 
would  have  definitely  advocated  increa.^- 
ing  the  amount.  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  C)rt  Lion  ss 
entirely  correct.  I  do  not  want  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Manauemtnl  put  m  a 
straitjacket.  I  want  it  to  be  free  to  apply 
the  funds  where  they  arc  needed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion will  be  what  he  has  ju.st  suggested. 
The  pending  question  is  whether  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  which  calls  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  set  forth  on 
page  2  in  line  10 — in  other  words,  to  in- 
crease it  from  $141,022,200  to  $43,022,200 
But  the  amendment  does  not  provide 
in  any  way  how  the  additional  money  i6 
to  be  spent.  The  National  AdvisoiT 
Council,  in  considering  the  projecus. 
naturally  had  to  find  projects  ready  and 
eligible  to  go  under  a  cooperative  ar- 
rai^gement;  and  it  has  estimated  that  $2 
million  could  properly  be  u.sed  m  ihi.s 
way. 

But  if  the  amendment  is  enacted  and 
becomes  law.  I  am  certain  that  Uie 
Bureau  will  review  the  areas  through- 
out the  country  and  will  select  i^ol  only 
the  ones  which  are  ready  to  go.  but  also 
those  most  in  need  of  this  service.  I 
am  sure  that  Colorado  will  be  included. 
because  I  am  sure  this  service  is  badly 
needed  there. 

In  my  own  Stale,  a  great  deal  of  the 
slit  being  dumped  at  the  dams  comes 
from  that  part  of  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, it  Is  obvious  that  such  a  project  in 
Colorado  is  greatly  needed  at  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reser\oir.  and  that  it  would 
be  of  gi'eat  merit. 

The  table  set  forth  was  presi-iUi>d  \\\ 
an  efToi't  to  show  that  there  is  ntn^d  in 
the  various  States  for  this  nuioh  money, 
and  moi"e.  and  that  In  .<^cver,vl  yeur-^  a 
RiTat  many  States  will  be  covert-^ 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  contact  in  believing  that  his  State  will 
receive  attention  in  that  connection . 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  correct  in  a^ssuring 
him  that  the  presentation  being  made 
this  afternoon  docs  not  lock  the  door 
to  the  inclusion  of  any  State,  but  1."= 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  is  definite  need  for  at  least  this 
much  money. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Ncv  Mexico 
has  said.  At  the  same  ti.Tie  I  would 
rather  lose  in  my  effort  to  have  this 
amendment    adopted    than    leave    this 


record  on  the  least  uncertain  or  con- 
fused, I  have  tried  my  level  best  to  give 
a  very  accurate  account  of  how  tliis  proj- 
ect came  into  beini: 

I  repeat  that  the  amendment  does 
not  provide  that  so  many  dollars  shall  go 
to  project  A  or  to  projt^ct  B.  But  I  did 
explain  to  the  Senator  how  the  project 
was  born.  A  conference  was  held  here. 
The  National  Advi.sory  Council  members' 
cieci-sioii  was  to  start  ranue  rehabilita- 
tion, .^s  the  Renatoi'  from  New  Mexico 
said,  thtn-  lix)ked  nt  projects  that  were 
able  and  ready  to  be  proceeded  witli. 
They  said  the  recommendation  would  in- 
volve the.se  piniects  and  that  we  ou>:lit 
to  start  with  a  mininium  of  $2  million. 
The  StMiator  is  quite  rieht:  the  power 
rests  in  the  DeiJartment  of  the  Int<^>rior 
to  reshuffle  that  money  any  way  it  wants 
to  in  regard  to  any  project  it  wants  to 
consider  the  first  year:  but  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  know  that 
tlicir  plan  is  to  do  lhe.se  project.s  the  fust 
year,  then  to  move  into  anollier  group 
of  States  the  second  year,  and  another 
■J roup  the  third  year. 

The  whole  project  could  be  decimat4:>d 
by  usinsj  .v)  little  money  on  a  particular 
project  that  it  would  not  do  any  good 
at  all.  So  we  have  a  pioblem  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  gomt;  to  under- 
write a  sound  approach  to  the  range  re- 
l^abihtaiion  proL;ram,  range  area  by 
ranee  area,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
insist  on  diluting  the  amounts  to  be 
spent  into  .such  small  sums  that,  in  ef- 
fect, the  purpose  will  be  defeated  before 
we  start. 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.^ 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  CARROLL  Of  course,  what  the 
Senator  has  said  is  true  I  do  not  pro- 
pose such  a  plan,  but  I  do  not  propase. 
after  the  people  of  my  State  have  been 
working  on  this  problem  for  years,  to 
have  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
stand  by  and  say  notliing  and  thei-efore 
have  It  implied  that  we  do  not  need  the 
as,sistance  in  our  Stale,  when,  in  fact. 
we  do  need  it.  I  was  informed  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  need  it  as  much 
as  any  otlier  StaU\  allhouuh  ptThaps 
not  as  much  as  Idaho 

Therefore  I  want  Uie  Ruc^rd  to  show 
I  think  that  BLM  should  at  lea^^t  make 
a  start  m  Colorado  I  supixxte  other 
Senatois  could  sa,\  the  same  nb<iut  other 
Stalvs, 

1  am  i,;oin  :  \o  supix>i  i  the  uniendment 
I  l-.ave  et^nhdence  m  the  Buieuu  of  Land 
Mannv;omrnt  I  do  not  ihmk  they  ought 
to  i)our  most  of  the  money  into  one  nirn 
and  do  nothing  In  others  They  could 
do  some  experimentation  A.'vsl.stnnt 
Stx-retary  of  the  Interior,  John  Carver 
lia.s  said  to  me  of  this  program  "We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  history  "  And  he 
indicated  Colorado  projects  would  soon 
lx>  included, 

I  think  we  understand  one  another 
I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  have  implied  a  .sen.se  of  approval 
of  a  series  of  projects  in  certain  States 
set  up  by  the  National  Advi.sorv'  Board 
of  .Advi.seis.  without  expiessing  the  deep 
concern  of  the  iXHjple  of  Colorado  about 
participation  in  the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE      I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  right.    I  have  not  any  doubt,  know- 
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ing  his  ability,  that  he  will  see  to  it  that 
adequate  representation  of  Colorado  is 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment with  regard  to  the  program.  I  am 
also  convincec  that,  once  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  sits  down  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, he  is  going  to  be  delighted  with 
what  the  prog-am  will  mean  to  the  State 
of  Colorado,  .is  Colorado  comes  under 
the  range  rel.abiiitation  program. 

Mr  CHURCH.     Mr.  President   will  the 
Sinattjr  yielti': 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield, 
Mr.  CHURCH  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  lucid  exi^lanalion  of  the 
amendment  I  wi.sh  to  tell  him  I  am 
greatly  pleastd  lo  be  a  cosponsor  of  Uie 
amendment 

As  the  Senator  very  generously  men- 
tioned in  his  remarks,  the  grazing  prob- 
lem has  become  critical  in  Idaho,  so 
much  so  that  Uie  dislmj^uishej  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr,  Moss',  at  my 
request,  conducted  hearings  in  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho.  2  years  ago.  where  no  fewer 
than  60  or  70  witnesses,  as  I  recall,  came 
in  to  testify  lis  to  the  drastic  cuts  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  connection  with  grazing 
on  the  public  range. 

I  should  hke  to  relate  the  proposed 
pilot  program  lo  conditions  in  Idaho 
The  amendment  offered  would  restore  $2 
million  needi'd  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manaaemcnt  to  improve  and  restore 
grazing  land;;  in  several  Western  States, 
including  my  own  Stale  of  Idaho. 

The  quaUt:,'  of  certain  grazing  lands 
in  Idaho  has  been  steadily  deteriorating,' 
due  to  the  la:k  of  funds  required  to  re- 
habiliUte  them.  The  condition  of  lands 
in  the  Boi.se  district  of  Idaho  is  partic- 
ularly severe  Cattle  grazing  has  been 
restricted  on  -Jiese  ranges,  thereby  work- 
ing a  hard.sh.p  on  both  larue  and  small 
ranchers.  Restriction  of  grazing  is  a 
nonproductiv?  answer  to  a  ver>'  serious 
problem. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  $300  000  would  be  allotted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
range  .seeding ,  brush  control,  water  de- 
velopment, and  necessary  fencing  in  the 
Boise  district.  Only  through  these  posi- 
tive measures  of  conservation  can  these 
lands  be  restored  to  .serve  the  purjwses 
of  livestock  production  Twiay  livestock 
production  is  Idaho.s  No  1  agricultural 
crt.sh  crop  Therefore  ihe  imp<n  tance  of 
ratige  rvhablUtntlon  and  comervaUon  to 
owx  ranchers  caniuU  be  overlooked 

Mr  Pifsident.  the  funds  roquesied  m 
this  amendment  aiT  vital  to  the  ts:on>.unic 
development  of  our  WesUMU  States. 
Conservationists  and  rnnchei-s  in  U>ese 
States  favor  this  proprnm  to  combat 
grazing  ranue  deterioration  m  these 
critical  areas. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  Uie  dis- 
linRui.s*tied  Senator  from  Oregon  in  co- 
spon.soiing  the  amendment  I  want  to 
rommend  him  for  the  way  he  has  under- 
taken to  do  what  must  be  done  to  re- 
l.abilitate  our  rangeland.  It  is  long 
past  due.  and  this  pilot  program  is  a 
very  promising  start  which,  in  the  end. 
w  ill  bring  great  benefits  to  all  the  west- 
ern public  land  Stales.  I  assure  him  I 
will  be  happy  to  do  all  I  can  to  support 


him  in  this  effort  to  help  the  sheep  and 
livestock  industry  of  the  West. 

Mr,  McGEE.     Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield, 
Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  states  very 
well  the  cause  of  Wyoming  as  he  de- 
.scribes  the  grazing  problem  in  his  own 
State  of  Oregon,  I  can  think  at  the 
moment  of  a  particular  area  where  this 
IMoblem  has  been  plaguing  us.  the  Kirby 
Creek  area  in  the  Big  Horn  area  of  the 
State,  where  some  of  the  stockmen  can 
point  to  proposals  of  80-percenl  cuts, 
which  means,  in  effect,  as  the  Stniator 
knows,  they  must  go  out  of  business  as 
a  result 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  this  approach 
to  troublesome  questions  that  need  not 
have  become  troublesome  if  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  had  been  wiping 
to  act  on  this  problem  at  an  earlier  time. 
I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
his  initiative  in  pres.sing  this  effort  I 
a.s.sure  him  full  cooperation  will  come 
from  those  who  represent  Wyoming. 

I  hope  this  proposal  will  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  proposals  of  some  of  our 
leading  groups  suggest,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  con.servation.  Conserva- 
tionists occasionally  get  exercised  on  the 
question  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that 
they  do.  bccau.se  this  is  a  question  of  the 
wise  utilization  of  the  range  rather  than 
wasting  the  resources  of  the  range.  The 
re.sources  are  being  wasted  if  the  range 
is  not  built  up  and  utilized  effectively  in 
economic  terms.  I  think  if  we  can  dis- 
sociate the  question  of  good  use  of  the 
range  from  the  theory  of  some  con.serva- 
tionists.  we  will  get  down  to  bras.s  tacks 
on  the  is.sue  at  stake  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  me  to  hear  that  state- 
ment, because  I  know  the  Senator  knows 
ihe  range  problems  of  Wyoming,  as  does 
his  colleaeue, 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wvominrr, 

Mr,  HICKEY.     Knowinp  full  well  the 
way  m  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oreuon   thoroughly   explores  legislation 
before  he  introduces  It,  I  have  a  couple 
of  quesUons  I  would  hke  to  propound  for 
Uie  lx>nent  of  making  a  lesnslative  recoixl, 
Con.sidenng    what    the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  AndfrsonI   said  and 
what   the  senior  Senator  fron^  Orogon 
IMr,  MoRsrl  said,  and  itKalUng  a  hour- 
lug  .siune  3  veai-s  auo  when  1  was  Gover- 
nor and  was  in  Worlwid.  Wyo  ,  Uie  ques- 
tion rises  m  my  mind.  wlUi  rogard  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from   Orecon,   and   the   subsequent   re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  to  the  number  of  people  who  rcpro- 
sentod  Uie  areas  that  were  indicated  in 
his  speech. 

Under  the  subheading  "AdvisoiT  Board 
Members  Invited  Here"  the  Senator  lists 
a  number  of  people  from  Western  States, 
from  the  public-lands  States.  Tliere  is 
no  menUon  of  any  person  from  Wyoming 
or  representing  any  part  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  interrupt  the  Senator 
to  say  that  the  Department  called  on  the 


National  .Advisory  Council.  II  being  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
to  send  representatives  to  the  meetinc 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  members 
really  represented  all  of  the  States,  in 
the  sense  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  represents  all  the  States. 

Mr.  HICKEY.     I  believe  that  answers 
one  of  my  questions.     The  selection  of 
those  who  represented  the  western  area^ 
was  made  by  the  Advisory  Council,  which 
includes  all  the  public-lands  States. 
Mr.  MORSE      The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  HICKEY.     Having  that  in  mind, 
and  recalling  what  was  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Anderson'. 
1  interpreted  that  to  mean  that  when  the 
group  met  it  presented  specific' problems 
in  specihc  States,  which  totaled  up  lo  a 
need   for   the   amount  the  Senator  has 
indicated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter lo  describe  it  in  this  way;  There  was 
a  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — with  the 
Secretary,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
w  ith  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  with  other  officials  in 
the  Department— and  they  discussed  the 
whole  problem  of  how  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  rehabilitating  the  range.  The 
recommendations  as  to  the  first  step 
came  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  not  from  the  advisers,  not  frcm 
the  Council.  The  Department  agreed  on 
the  procedure  for  range  rehabilitation, 
which  involved  great  changes  in  past 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  policy. 
That  is  the  contribution  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Council  made. 

The  program  for  the  first  pilot  test 
came  from  the  Department  and  not  from 
the  Council. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Carroll]  understand  this 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
RECORD  place  the  responsibihty  for  the 
suegesied  selection  of  pilot  projects  on 
the  Council.  That  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  subject,  of  course, 
to  furlh(>r  discussions  with  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  f^xed 
and  ceriam.  It  was  said.  "These  are 
pro.iects  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead 
with  becau.«ie  there  is  a  clear  indication 
of  rooiieraUon  and  the  local  participa- 
tion which  is  necessary." 

Mr  HICKEY.  That  answers  my  sec- 
ond quistion.  and  pinpoints  Uie  fact 
that  the  seU^Umi  of  the  area  was  spe- 
cincally  done  by  the  Bui-eau  of  iJ^nd 
Management, 
Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  is  con-eel. 
Mr  HICKEY.  1  sincerely  appirciate 
the  answers  of  Uic  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  sa.v  to  the  Senator,  as  a  for- 
mer .sec:  etary  of  one  of  the  first  Ta.vlor 
Grazing  Boards  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
I  recall  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Perry 
Carprntcr,  who  I  am  sure  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  well  knew,  there  was 
an  intention  that  the  philosophy  pro- 
pounded by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon be  the  philosophy  in  the  control  and 
manacrement  of  the  public  range. 

I  am  most  happy  to  associate  myself 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
even   at   this   late  dale,   in   pinpointing 
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the  kind  of  things  we  need,  which  have  conservation  program  and  its  relation- 

so  lone;  been  overlooked  in  the  manage-  ship  to  Colorado                ,  .  .>.  o-o  r^An    ., 

ment  of  the  ran^e  in  a  proper  fashion,  I  point  out  that  I  sought  $4.2d2.000  in 

which  will  do  as  was  indicated  by  my  fiscal  year  1961.     The  Senate  gave  us  $o 

colleague  1  Mr  McGee  I      We  must  elim-  million,  but  this  was  cut  Uj  about   $3  < 

I'v.te    the    cuts    which    have   caused    so  million  in  conference.    The  program  was 

m-ich  difficulty.  ^himnv    badly    behind    m    its    20-year 

The  meeting  to  which  I  first  referred  schedule.     I  am  pleased  to  .see  that  this 

was  held   at   Worland    '.Vvo  .   at   which  year  the  conservation  program  to  help 

we  had  representatives  western  cattlemen   is  back  on  schedule 

Mr     MORSE       Mr.    President.    I    ap-  with  an  $8  5  million  appropriation 

preciate   the   comment   of   the   Senator  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

from  Wyoming  about  the  conservation  sent  that  my  statement  may  be  printed 

philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

which,  as  I  say,  has  been  shared  by  my  Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I  think 

colleagues  in  Oregon.     I  wish  to  stress  the  statement  should  be  printed  in  the 

that   this  was  a   program   unanimously  Record     May  we  have  a  ruling  that  the 

recommended   by    the   people   from   the  Senators  statement  before   the  Appro- 

rant;e    themselves,    represented    by    the  priatlon^    Committee    in    1960    may    be 

State   and   National   Advisory  Councils,  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point? 

That  wa.-,  their  program.  There  being   no  objection,  the  state- 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator.     They  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

pointed  out  over  and  over  again  at  the  Record,  as  follows 

conferences,    "This   is   what   the   Taylor  st.^temf.nt  by  .Sfnmor  j.>h.%  .\   Carroll  Be- 

Grazing     Act    envisioned     in     the    first  fore  the  Sen.^te  Appropri.ations  c<jmmit- 

place '■     They   urged    that   the   Depart-  tff.  Fibri-.^ry  i960,  in  Behai  f  or  Funds 

ment    get   back    to    its    original    plan.  ^  '«  R^nof  rfsefding  and  s-.u  ..nd  Mois- 

_,    .   ~  T      u         u    11         .„    v,^.,^    H^„    n^  TURE        CONSERVATION        FRACTICE.S       BY        THE 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  have  the  at-  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  m..nageme:.t 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  c.nlonido  rancher.s  are  concerned  about  the 
Bible  1,  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  hudset  estim.ite  reduction  of  $481,400  in  the 
I  Mr.  Carroll),  and  of  other  Senators.  „iii  and  moisture  conservation  program  of 
because  I  had  started  on  a  point  and  I  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
was  diverted  from  it.  I  did  not  mention  The  House  of  Representatives  has  now  con- 
one  other  phase  of  the  voluntarv  par-  curred  m  thai  reduction. 

ticipation   on   the   part    of    the   ranchers  if /^e  Senate  concurs  in   that   action   we 

J             ,  will  have  thrown  tlie  195d  2u-year  plan  of  the 

themselves.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  40  percent  be- 

I  need  not  tell  anyone  from  the  We.st-  j.^,,,^  schedule 
ern  States  that  one  of  the  most  con-  j,^  nscM  latio  the  soil  and  moisture  con- 
troversial issues  raised  from  time  to  time  servation  pmt^ram  had  an  appropriation  of 
is  the  issue  of  grazing  fees.  This  was  $3,733,900  This  was  down  about  $100,000 
thoroughly  discussed.  There  is  not  anv  from  the  previous  year  It  has  now  been  cut 
question,  I  sav  to  the  Senators  from  the  *^y  «-i8i.ooo  which  reduces  it  to  $3,252,000. 
Western  States,  it  is  contemplated  that  ^'''^-i"  '^^  b,^^'  plan  established  m  1955 

r-  ^^   ^,,^^  p.'-.j'x  .sfd  thai  soil  and  moisture  wirk 

as  we  go  forward  with  this  kind  of  pro-  ,hould  pro^re  ..  on  the  following  appropria- 

gram   the   grazing   fees   will   be   raised—  ^ ;,-,,,    schedule   in   order    to   accomplish   the 

and    should    be.      Grazing    fees    will    be  ranee  protection  work  so  vital  to  the  econ- 

raised — and  should  be.  omy  of  our  Western  States: 

When     the     representatives     of     the     1956 _  $2. 8O0  000 

ranchers  sit  down  m  the  kinds  of  con-     1957 3.500.000 

ferences  which  have  been  held,  they  rec-     1958 i  200,  000 

ognize  this  is  to  be  expected.     All  they     1^59 4  9<)o.0iki 

say   is.  'Tf  we  go  through  with  the  re-      'S*"'''  5.600.000 

habilitation  program  such  as  is  proposed.  Total             .                        21  ooo  000 
there  will  be  range  m  sufficient  quantity 

to  justify  a  raising  of  the  grazing  fees.  ,    I'^s^e-'^'    t^^    amounts   appropriated    have 

and  the  increase  in  the  grazing  fees  will  °^^" 

be  plowed  back  into  the  Tieasury  of  the     1956 $2,738,971 

United  States  and  will  help  to  resuscitate     j^?^ I'mI'IH 

the    range   from    the   standpoint  of    in-      }^^° 3815050 

creased  income  from  the  fees."  jggj,                     "          '_                  3  733  900 

Mr.    CARROLL.      Mr.    President,    will  [ [ 

the  Senator  yield?  Total 17.099.  123 

Mr.  MORSE.      I  yield   to   the  Senator  ^^^  ^^^,_^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^.^^  anticipated  under  the 

from  Colorado.  elm  20-vear  .soil  and  moisture  conservation 

Mr.    CARROLL       I   .should   like   to   in-  plan     to     expend     $6,300,000        Instead     the 

vite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  state-  budget  estimate  calls  for  $3  252,500 

ment  I  gave  in  February  1960  before  the  We  fail  further  behind  in  our  goal  each 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  y^"" 

dealing  with  fiscal  year  1961  funds  for  The  difference  in  the  budget  estimate  and 

the  Department  of  the  Interior.  ^'^^  «^^  ^O-year  plan  means  the  following 

.,       ,-^»-.r,,-,       ,    .1--    1       .            u    1-  1"  soil   and  water  con.servatloii   work  on   the 

Mr.    MORSE.      I    think    it   would    be    a  Federal  lands  of  the  .^emiarld  West: 

good  idea  to  have  the  statement  again  j    mstead  of  buudmg  so  detention  dams 

printed  in  the  Record  we  wui  buUd  42 

Mr.    CARROLL.      I   said    at    the   time  2    instead  of  seeding  150,000  acres  of  west - 

referring  to  fiscal  year  1961.  ern   range  land  to  grass  we  will  .seed  76.300 

„   ,       ^              ^                                  .     ^      ^    .  3    Instead  of  controlling  brush  on  120.000 

Colorado  ranchers  are  concerned  about  the  „„,„^   „,„  „,,,,    „»»„„i,   ,.,1      =«  ir./^ 

...,,.          ,      .,          ,  .._,  .--        ..  acres   we  will   attack  only  59.100   ;icres 

budget  estimate  reduction  of  $481,400  in  the  a    r     .     ^      .                 ^       .-,  or^  r^r^ 

.soil    and    moisture  conservation    program   ol  ,    *^  I»«tead  of  caring   for  2.600,000  acres  o^ 

the    Bureau   of   Land   Management.  ^^^"^  *^  *"'  ^^  «^>^  '"  '^"^*'  ^°'  ""'^  1. 403.000 

acres 

The  purpjose  of  my  statement  was  to         ah  of  thi.-.   as  you  can  .see,  is  a  drii^n. 

call   attention   to  the   soil   and  moisture      reduction  ui  the  program  the  Bureau  of  Land 
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M.mapement  and  its  State  advisers  deemed 
necessary  for  the  next  20  year.s  In  the  West. 

I  know  the  committee  understands  and 
appreciates  the  value  of  soil  and  moisture 
work  in  the  West 

I  am  hopeful  the  c<.n.niu*>'e  will  see  fit  to 
move  this  BLM  program  at  le.ist  partially 
back  on  the  .schedule  set  for  it  in  1955 

I  recommend  that  the  committee  ctinslder 
restoring  the  $481400  reduction  In  the 
Bureau  of  Land  M.ui;.gfn,ent  .soil  and  mois- 
ture conservati.)!!  appropri  it iwn  and  adding 
$518,600  to  help  bring  the  prt>gram  back  on 
schedule,  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$4252000 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  do  Uw^  for  the  pui  - 
pose  of  emphasizing  the  continuing  im- 
portance of  the  problem  to  Colorado 
Colorado  ranchers  ably  npresiMited  by 
Dan  Hughes  and  Leonard  Horn  have 
worked  for  years  to  get  pioure.ssive  soil 
and  moisture  and  land  management 
programs  m  our  States  I  am  very  re- 
luctant even  to  raise  a  question  that 
michl  m  any  way  affect  the  i)o.s.sibility 
of  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senatoi  from  Oregon  The  amendment 
ought  to  be  accepted  overwhelmingly 

I  point  out.  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  piunted  out.  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  would  retain  the  .sole 
authority.  The  Bureau  would  use  its 
bt  St  judgment  and  best  mtellu'ence  as  to 
how  to  begin  the  program 

This  IS  to  be  the  beu'innine  of  a  great 
program  As  Secretarv  Carver  .said  to 
me  today.  "This  is  history  in  the  making 
m  the  field  of  conservation  "  I  know 
how  hard  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
worked  for  the  program  I  am  told  that 
the  Vale  project  is  a  breakthrough  into 
a  new  range-con.servation  concept.  The 
intent  now  will  be  to  take  range  areas 
on  a  pro)ect-by-project  ba.'^is.  much  like 
Bureau  of  Reclamatioi.  water  projects 

I  say  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manace- 
ment  and  to  those  who  will  make  the 
decisions  on  new  projects:  Take  a  look 
at  western  Colorado  We  have  several 
range  districts  ready  to  be  rehabilitated 
and  restored  Our  Coloiado  stockmen 
need  this  help. 

In  view  of  the  statement.^  which  have 
been  made  I  hope  Colorado  will  receive 
early  consideration 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I 
support    hi^  amendment 

Mr.  MORSF  Mr  PreMdent  T  yield 
the  flno! 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  di.scuss  with  members  of  the  commit- 
tee some  language  in  the  rejiort  on  page 
17.  as  follows: 

The  Senate  concurs  with  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $7  million  for  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  account  The  purpose  of  this 
appropriati'in  Is  acceleration  of  acqulsit  i(  m 
of  wetlands  and  other  e.s,sential  waterfrj'Al 
habitat  as  authorized  bv  the  act  of  Octuber 
4.   I96I 

That  act  was  Public  Law  87-383  It 
provided  that  there  would  be  loaned  to 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  pro- 
gram $105  million.  In  accordance  with 
that  loan,  $7  million  was  proi>o,sed  to  be 
spent  the  first  fiscal  year  $20  million 
for  the  four  succeeding  fi.scal  years,  and 
$18  million  in  the  last  year  In  order  to 
establish  the  program  and  activate  the 
staffing  so  that  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
celeration could  work,  the  appropriation 
was   included.     The  distinguished  Sen- 
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ator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hrvsk\1  and 
I  arc  the  representatives  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Commi-ssion.  Of  course,  we  want 
to  do  everything  that  we  can  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  direct  these  remarks  to  the 
question  of  determming  exactly  what 
should  be  done. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  Public  Law  87- 
3H3.  an  act  of  October  4,  1961.  provides 
thai  — 

No  land  shall  be  acquired  with  moneys 
from  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservat.on  Fund 
unless  the  acquisition  thereof  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ooverno.-  ol  the  6tate  or  an 
apprt)priaie  State  agency. 

Members  of  the  Commis:  ion  have  gone 
miich  further  than  that.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  ver>'  careful  not  only  to 
see  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  ac- 
cepted and  acquiesced  in  the  proi^osed 
acquisition  of  land,  but  when  opposition 
has  ariseii  from  local  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  county  judges,  or  local 
taxpayers'  as.sociations,  the  Commission 
has  rejected  the  proposed  acquisition. 
Since  there  are  so  many  areas  m  which 
we  can  work,  wr  have  desisted  from 
going  against  local  authority. 

So  when  the  committee  directs  that 
no  stafT.s  be  formed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram until  such  lime  as  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Min- 
nesota have  assented  to  purcha.sc  of  the 
lands  in  those  Slates  as  required  by  law, 
I  find  some  ambiguity  in  the  direction 
the  Senate  has  given  me  as  its  repre- 
sentative on  the  Commission.  Does  the 
language  mean,  for  example,  that  we 
cannot  go  into  the  State  of  Louisiana  or 
the  State  of  Californi;  under  the  accel- 
erated program,  or  mu.n  we  stay  out  of 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Min- 
nesota until  the  authorities  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  program? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  language 
as  it  appears  at  the  top  of  page  17.  It 
is  subirct  to  varying  interpretations  by 
different  people.  I  shall  try  to  relate 
precisely  what  the  committee  had  in 
mind. 

TlTie  provision  is  at  best  a  temporary 
safeguard  which  has  been  put  in  by  the 
commit K'e  because  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana mav  be  coauthor,  though  I  am  not 
sure.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Minne.'^ota  !  Mr.  McC.^RTHYl  and  I  are 
members  is  now  working  through  a  sub- 
committee to  develop  legislative  lan- 
guage to  meet  that  kind  of  problem. 

I  think  perhaps  the  language  might 
be  stated  in  the  following  way.  and  I 
wonder  if  it  would  meet  the  ob.icction  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  What  we 
were  really  endeavoring  to  say  is  that — 
Tiie  committee  directs  that  no  staff  be 
formed  to  carry  out  the  purchase  procram 
In  the  States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota  until  those  State?  have 
assented  to  purchase  of  lands  as  required 
by  law. 

The  phrases  were  placed  in  rather  dif- 
ficult and  redundant  context.    The  stalc- 


ment  is  subject  to  some  misinterpreta- 
tion, but  what  I  have  stated  is  what 
we  arc  trying  to  do.  Would  that  lan- 
guage be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  Whatever  the  Senate 
directs  me  to  do  as  its  representative  on 
Uie  Commission  is  satisfactory.  I  only 
wanted  to  be  sure  what  the  Senate  spe- 
cifically meant.  Of  course,  the  language 
would  ii(  Ip  us  under  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram to  acquire  additional  wet  land-. 
There  are  magnificent  wet  lands  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  tax  problem  in 
other  States  is  not  as  serious  as  it  is  in 
the  three  States  mentioned.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  concentration  purchases  are 
contemplated  in  those  three  States.  In 
turn,  tho.^^e  purchases  arc  concentrated 
in  a  few  of  the  counties  of  each  State; 
and  until  some  way  is  found  to  reimburse 
tho.'-e  counties,  we  miglu  conceivably 
bankrupt  certain  counties  in  certair. 
Slates.  The  Senator  would  not  want 
to  do  that,  and  neither  would  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  sure  that  m 
anv  event  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  want  to  do  that.  We 
would  wait  until  the  Governor  and  the 
local  county  agents  acquiesced  in  the 
proposed  purchases.  But  there  are  othei 
magnificent  wet  lands  that  we  can  ac- 
quire, c.-^pecially  in  the  southern  range 
In  those  areas  there  arc  not  the  wonder- 
ful breeding  grounds  which  arc  available 
in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Mmne.'^ola,  but  the  winter  ranges  might 
be  cho-en  so  that  we  could  get  the  pro- 
gram underway. 

Mr.  MUNm.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    The  language  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  per- 
mit us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  the 
whole  legislative  hi.story  of  the  wetlands 
bill  is  that  we  would  not  proceed  in  any 
ca.se  until  we  had  the  complete  agree- 
ment of  the  local  authorities,  whether  it 
be  State,  county,  or  other  local  authority. 
Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Our  language  comports  with  that  legis- 
lative history. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  clarified  the  question 
and  removed  any  doubt  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  had.  But  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  same  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
tion referred  to  is  written  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  until  agi-eement  has  been 
reached  with  all  three  States,  none  of 
the  57  million  recommended  for  the  mi- 
L-ratoi-v  bird  conservation  account  can 
be  used  to  hire  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-383 
This  does  not  afTect  any  funds  which 
otherwise  may  be  available. 

I  understand  that  Minnesota  has  now- 
agreed  to  all  acquisition  of  lands  in  the 
State  proposed  to  date.  North  and  South 
Dakota  are  withholding  their  assent 
until  legislation  is  enacted  to  provide  a 
greater  payment  to  the  States  in  Ueu 
of  taxes  lost  because  the  purchased  lands 
are  taken  from  the  tax  rolls. 

I  personally  would  be  willing  to  say 
that  the  funds  are  available  for  staffing 
necessary    to   carry    out    the    law    in    a 


State  which  has  agreed  to  the  land  ac- 
quisition requirements;  and  to  purchase 
land  easements  to  which  each  of  these 
States  has  indicated  there  will  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  clian- 
man  of  tlie  committee.  That  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  question  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  had  m  carry - 
mg  out  his  duties  as  a  member  of  tl.e 
Commission. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  explanation  and  clarifi- 
cation. 

lA*.  this  point  Mrs.  Nevbercer  look 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  ■ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  it  i-s 
never  a  pleasant  task  to  have  to  reject 
the  request  of  a  Senator  s  colleague  for 
funds  for  the  districts  which  they  rep- 
resent. It  is  always  easier  and  more 
pleasant  to  say,  "The  Secretary  of  the 
TreasuiT  does  not  have  the  money,  but 
we  will  borrow  it  and  make  it  available 
to  you.  " 

Naturally  I  should  like  to  participate 
in  that  sociable  activity.  But  I  think 
the  decision  which  the  Senate  made  in 
a  yca-and-nay  vote  a  few  minutes  ago, 
inprotectmg  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee as  against  a  request  for  $129,800 
increase  for  a  specific  purpose,  set  a  prec- 
edent that  should  be  followed  now 
when  we  are  asked  to  make  a  $2  million 
increase  for  a  different  purpose.  We 
voted  to  economize  then — let  us  vote  to 
economize  now. 

One    can    build    arguments    for    the 
laudability  of  either  program.    But  if  we 
are  to  have  any  semblance  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, we  cannot  by  votes  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  begin  to  dole  out  $2 
million  contributions  to  States  or  quar- 
tets of  States  that  have  local  problems. 
The  request  we  are  now  considering 
has  a  strange  resemblance  to  some  of 
the    discussions   that    I   have   heard    at 
recent  meetings  of  our  Senate  Perma- 
nent Committee  on  Investigations,  which 
has  been  looking  into  favoritism  and  al- 
leged  irregularities  in  connection   with 
the  operations  of  a  well-known  Texan. 
It  is  alleged  that  this  prominent  Texas 
citizen,   among   other  things,  used  part 
of  his  lU-gotttn  gains  to  buy  favors  for 
himself  from  Government  officials.     In 
Congress  we   have   given   the    name   of 
•pavcla"  to  that  kind  of  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  request  now 
before  the  Senate  has  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  to  what  might  be  called  pay- 
ola in  reverse. 

This  time  it  looks  as  though  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  trying  to  buy  off  Con- 
gress This,  I  submit,  is  the  goal  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  their  request 
for  $2  million  for  a  program  of  range 
development  in  the  Western  States. 

The  proposed  amendment  had  a  curi- 
ous record  of  evolvement  as  it  came  be- 
fore our  committee.  I  propose  to  recite 
that  rather  strange  and  unusual  record. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intended 
primarilv  as  an  efTort  to  increase  the 
pasturage  in  the  Western  States,  where 
I  certainly  believe  there  is  need  for  addi- 
tional conservation,  or  whether  the 
measure  is  intended  to  add  a  little  more 
attractiveness  to  the  political  pasturage 
on  which  the  donkeys  of  that  area  arc 
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expected  to  feed  next  November.  In 
either  case  we  are  dealing  with  green 
pasturage,  whether  it  is  green  pasturage 
for  animals  or  green  currency  for  poli- 
ticians. It  seems  to  me  this  record  on 
how  this  amendment  developed  should 
be  before  the  Senate  before  it  votes. 

As  I  said  earlier,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  I 
feel  that  the  Senate  ought  at  least  on  a 
rollcall  vote  to  express  itself  on  all  of 
these  requests  for  increases.  As  one 
Senator,  all  I  can  do  is  to  continue  to 
say  that  I  think  the  Senate  would  do 
well  to  support  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations instead  of  plunging  off  into 
the  great  blue  yonder  on  new  Federal 
spending  sprees  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  preparing  to  ask  us,  for  the 
second  time  in  1962,  to  increase  the  debt 
limit. 

This  is  one  place  at  least  where  we  do 
not  have  to  spend  $2  million  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  unless  the  Senate  so 
elects. 

I  suggest  now  to  recite  the  record  by 
which  we  come  to  the  decision  we  are 
about  to  make : 

First,  it  will  not  be  challenged  by  any- 
one that  no  hearing  was  held  on  the 
request:  that  no  one  appeared  before 
the  committee  except  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  did  make  his 
presentation  on  it.  Other  than  that  we 
have  not  had  one  word  of  testimony  on 
the  request  and  no  opportunity  to  ask 
one  question  of  any  responsible  depart- 
ment official  as  to  what  this  would  in- 
volve. All  we  have  is  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  appeared  before 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  March  13.  which,  I 
submit,  was  an  unlucky  day.  when  he 
asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$2  million,  "to  be  expended  in  area.s 
where  the  range  surveys  indicated  a 
need  to  reduce  permitted  grazing  use  or 
where  wildlife  demand.s  cannot  be  met 
at  the  existing  level  of  range  condition." 

It  was  not  until  over  a  month  later,  on 
April  19,  that  Senate  Document  No.  88 
arrived,  and  we  found  that  the  request 
was  that  the  money  was  to  be  spent  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Maritim  PiosidcTit  wiil 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT      lam  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  never  the  inten- 
tion that  all  the  money  was  to  be  spent 
in  Oregon  at  that  time.  That  was  never 
the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  It  was  always  contemplated 
that  the  $2  million  would  be  spent  on 
projects  as  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recommended. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  says 
emphasizes  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  across  to  the  Senate,  that  if  that  is 
t!-ue — and  I  presume  it  is  if  the  Senator 
says  so — the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  without  any  chance  to  hear  such 
testimony. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President. 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.  That  is  the  difficulty 
that  we  have  when  we  try  to  legislate  on 
matlors  without  a  single  word  of  testi- 
mony on  them 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
yinid? 

Mr    MUNDT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
have  before  him  a  copy  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  88.  which  is  the  request  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  the  $2  million? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  have  it  here  at 
the  moment.     Does  the  Senator  have  it? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Yes 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  it,  to  show  whether  all  this 
money  was  intended  to  be  spent  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  read  Senate 
Document    No.    88: 

The  White  House, 
Wa-huxgton.   April   19,   1962 

The   PRE.SIDENT   OF    THE    SENATE 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  iiere- 
with  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  budi^et  for  the  fiscal 
year     1963     iir.ol'.  ing     an     Increase     in     the 


amount  of  $2  million  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  details  of  this  amendment,  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  the  reitsons  for  ita  sub- 
mission at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  en- 
closed letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  wuh  whose  roniment.s  and 
observations  thereon  I  concur 
Respectfully  yours 

John  P   Kenneot 


Executive  Office 

OF    THE    PRE-SIDENT 

Bureau  of  the  Bi  doft, 
Was>itnqti)U.  DC     April   17.   1963 
The  Pre-siuent 
The   WliUe  //ou.se 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  involving  an 
increase  In  the  amount  of  $2  million  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  follows 
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Th!.';  amendment  to  the  budget  is  to  pro- 
vide facilities  and  services  for  the  Initiation 
of  a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  derived  from  increasing 
the  productivity  of  depleted  rangelands.  and 
to  accelerate  improvements  on  other  lands. 
The  estimate  is  submitted  at  this  time  to 
carry  forward  recently  completed  plans  for 
the  intensive  rehabilitation  of  the  Yale  graz- 
ing district  in  southeastern  Oregon. 

I  recommend   that   the  foregoing  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  196.3 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

David  S.  Bell. 
Director  nf  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr  MUNDT  Bv  whom  is  that  letter 
signed:^ 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  By  David  S  Bell. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors refreshing  my  memoiy  on  this  mat- 
ter, becau.se  I  now  have  the  Bureau  of 
the  BudKcls  letter,  which  the  Senator 
has  read  It  .simply  gors  to  ,show  how 
confusing  the  situation  wa.s,  and  that 
even  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  con- 
fused. He  did  not  realize  he  was  getting 
$2  million  for  Oregon  alone,  because  he 
just  told  the  Senate  it  wa.s  not  going 
to  go  to  Oregon.  Here  we  have  the  testi- 
mony from  David  S.  Bell.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  thought  I 
remembered  it.  but  I  was  not  going  to  set 
my  memory  against  tlie  statement  of 
presumed  fact.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  pointed  out.  the  Department 
states  specifically  that  the  $2  million 
was  to  go  to  Oregon  at  the  time  we  re- 
ceived Senate  Document  88.  and  at  the 
time  the  committee  first  voted  to  reject 
the  proposal. 


Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr    MUNDT      I   yield 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon ha.s  ficver  been  ronfu.sed  about  it 
The  Apjjiopnations  Committee  had  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  before  it. 
which  .sets  forth  In  detail  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  expenditure  at  the 
Vale  District,  at  the  Boi.se  District,  m 
Nevada,  and  in  New  Mexico  There  was 
attached  to  it  a  tabulation  of  th(  fimd.^ 
that  were  required 

Mr  MUNDT.  I.s  the  Senator  quoting 
from  the  presentation  to  our  committee 
on  May  18  or  to  our  committee  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior? 

Ml    MORSE      May  18 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  am  quoting  from 
Senate  I>)cument  No  88  dated  Api  il  19 
1962,  which  also  contains  a  letter  dated 
April  17.  written  by  David  Bell.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  doc- 
ument of  Apri'  17  appear  at  this  point  in 
tlic  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reiord,  as  follows: 

ExE(  iTiVE  Office 

OF    THE    PrESIDI  NT 
BUREAI;'  OF  THE   BUDCKT, 

Washington.  DC  .  April  17.  1962 
The  Pre.sident. 
The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  an  amendment  to  tlie 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  involving  an 
increa.se  in  the  amount  of  *2  million  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  follows: 
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This  amendment  U)  the  budget  is  to  pro- 
vide facilities  and  services  for  the  initiation 
of  a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  the  benelits 
which  can  be  derived  from  increa.sing  the 
productivity  of  depleted  rangelands.  and  to 
accelerate  improvements  on  other  lands. 
The  estimate  is  submitted  at  this  time  to 
c;u-ry  forward  recently  completed  plans  for 
the  intensive  rehabilitation  of  the  Vale  gr:tz- 
mg  district  in  southea-'-tern  Oregon 

I   recommend   that   the    foregoing   amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  l'J63 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
R<'si>ectfully  yours. 

David    S     Bell 
Dirrctor  of  thr  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  put  it  in 
the  Record, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  now  in  the  Record 
again.  The  Senator  is  saying  I  am  quot- 
ing in  erior.    There  it  is  in  toto. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  did  not  say  it  was  in 
eri-or.  It  is  30  days  before  the  other 
document 

I  have  given  the  whole  history.  I 
have  set  forth  wliat  the  Advisory  Council 
agi-eed  on  here  in  Washington.  It  was 
their  program.  It  was  the  program  that 
the  President  asked  for  when  he  re- 
quested $2  million  to  carry  it  out.  It 
covered  the  projects  that  I  have  listed 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  ui.sh  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  nothing  said  that  changes 
by  one  iota  the  record  as  it  evolved 
before  the  committee.  First  we  were 
pi-esented  with  the  request  for  $2  million 
which,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  on 
that  day.  was  to  be  spent  in  Oregon  in 
toto.  At  that  point  the  Senator  rose  and 
said  that  was  not  the  fact  I  said  if 
it  IS  not  the  fact,  then  my  niemory  is 
wrong.  It  was  refreshed,  happily,  by  tlie 
document  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Up  to  tins  time  the  record  stands 
unchallenged  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
rest  of  the  evidence  as  it  unfolded  before 
our  committee  in  due  cour.se. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  While 
we  are  clearing  up  \  arious  statements 
in  connection  with  this  project.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  an  article  which 
disturbed  me  somewhat  It  was  pub- 
lished m  Newsweek  magazine  of  May 
28.  1962.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  article,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  both  Senators  comment 
on  it,  I  read  from  Newsweek  of  May  28. 
1962,  as  follows: 

The  Periscope 

Wmrr:  Hot.sf  — Two  examples  of  the  close- 
in  suppori  J.F.K.  IS  giving  to  Democratic 
Senators  up  for  reelection:  ill  When  Ore- 
gon's Senator  W.wne  Mor.se  asked  Congress 
for  $2  million  to  .set  up  a  cattle-range  proj- 
ect in  lus  home  State.  JFK  telephoned  him 
to  promise  his  personal  endor.-^ement .  and 
(2 1  the  President  has  privately  informed 
Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  that  he'll 
not  push  for  action  this  summer  on  a  bill 
opposed  by  Ciurch  and  his  constituents — 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purcliate  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Will  agree  with  me  that  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  $2  million  request 
should  be  based  on  it.>  merits  and  not 


upon  how  it  would  affect  the  reelection 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  An  amend- 
ment should  be  coiisidered  only  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  a  question  of  that 
kind,  I  should  say  that  Newsweek  is 
owned  by  the  Washington  Post;  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has  a 
much  closer  relationship  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  than  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Since  when.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  do  I  have 
a  clo.ser  lelationship  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post  than  he  does? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  relations  with  the 
Washington  Post  are  not  very  good. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  are  better  than 
mine. 

Since  the  Senator  from  DelaAare  has 
raised  a  question  of  politics  in  this  case. 
I  may  say  to  him  that  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  questions  my  word  as  be- 
iiil:  my  bond.  My  fit:ht  for  range  re- 
habilitation goes  back  for  years  and 
years.  I  have  battled  for  this  kind  of 
ranue  rehabilitation  over  the  years.  I 
am  proud  of  the  success  we  have  had 
111  the  program  fi-om  time  to  time. 

Strong  protests  developed  in  my  State. 
m  Idaho,  and  in  some  of  the  other  West- 
ern States  over  a  policy  which  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  this 
administration  was  inausurating.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  Oregon,  at  which  the 
Diiector  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
a'-:rment  appeared.  I,  too.  appeared,  as 
did  the  Rt>presentative  from  eastern 
Oregon,  and  we  listened  to  the  ranch- 
ers. Out  of  the  prot4?st  meetiiips  came 
the  meetings  in  Washington,  attended  by 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  State  Advisory  Council,  and 
this  program  was  evolved  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
fers to  the  notification  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budeet.  I  have  never  contested 
that.  I  placed  it  in  the  Record.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  under- 
stand the  program  which  was  being 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  So  there  followed  the  explana- 
tions of  the  program,  which  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  from  the  very  beginning 
it  was  always  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
Liam  was  for  the  West,  not  merely  for 
Oregon.  It  is  a  range  rehabilitation 
piouram  for  all  the  V/est.  as  I  have  ex- 
plained earlier,  and  it  will  be  started 
under  the  $2  million  request 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  need 
have  no  question  about  what  my  testi- 
mony was  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt his  remarks,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  I  made  on  March  13,  1962. 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  statement  will  show  that  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
poii  was  urging  this  program  not  for 
Oi'-pon  alone,  but  for  the  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoPD.  a.s  follows: 

Bl  HEAC    or    LAND    MANAGEME.NT 

T!ie  budget  p'e.'sented  by  the  Bureau  of 
L,.nd  .Management  included  an  increase  of 
i.piiroxiniatelv  *8  million  over  last  year.  In 
niv    ..uienifu .   this   is   a   minimum   incren.se 


I  can  report  to  this  committee,  however,  that 
the  forest  program  on  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia revested  lands  Is  proceeding  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  increase  pro- 
vided will  assure  this  forward  momentimi 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  allowance  of  the 
funds  requested.  It  Is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  revenues  In  excels  of 
$32  million  will  be  realized  from  the  sale 
of  1  billion  board  feet  of  timber  from  these 
lands  When  this  tremendous  income  is 
measured  against  the  $4  1  million  budget  it 
IS  evident  that  even  after  taking  into  account 
payments  made  to  the  counties,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  receiving  a  handsome  re- 
i\irn  both  on  past  investments  and  operating 
exp>enses 

Graung 

In  1959  when  I  appeared  before  this  com- 
mi'tee.  I  pointed  out  that  the  lack  of 
adequate  appropriations  was  developing  an 
extremely  harmful  sitviation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  grazing  lands  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  eastern  Oregon  A 
compari-son  of  the  vast  grazing  holdings  of 
the  BLM  with  its  forest  holdings  and  the 
budgets  for  each  provide  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  funds  for  administration  and 
management  on  grazing  lands  have  long 
been  substantially  below  minimum  stand- 
ards 

The  Bureau  has  continued  to  make  its 
range  surveys  and  the.se  often  have  resulted 
in  proposals  to  substantially  reduce  permit 
grazing.  Decisions  such  as  these  are  work- 
ing extreme  hardship  on  range  permittee^-. 
a  number  of  whom  are  scheduled  for  cuts  m 
use  of  50.  60.  and  even  70  percent  in  their 
permits  The  matter  has  received  my  per- 
sonal attention  and  that  of  my  colleague  in 
the  Hotise,  Congres.sman  Al  'Cllman  We 
have  met  on  the  ground  with  the  cattlemen, 
with  conservationists,  and  with  Government 
employees,  including  research  specialists 
Our  ea.'=tern  Oregon  range  has  been  largely 
con\erted  to  a  cheatgrass  range  and  this 
grass  does  not  provide  the  type  of  depend- 
able forage  which  both  UvestL«:k  and  e.^me 
require. 

I  have  a  request  before  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  a  modest 
increase  in  research  funds  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  However,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge  today  is  such  tliat  it 
IS  not  necestary  to  await  the  results  of  re- 
search before  pushing  ahead  vigorously  with 
improved  management  techniques  I  recog- 
nize that  the  President's  budget  for  this  year 
provides  for  increase  m  range  administration 
and  soil  and  moisture  conservation  The  co- 
operation that  I  have  received  from  thU 
committee,  and  particularly  Chairman  Hat- 
den,  in  my  eflort  to  bring  about  Immediate 
rehabilitation  of  burned-over  rangeland  has 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  In  the  budget  of 
proviiions  that  will  assure  funds  to  nieet 
•,  liese   emergencies, 

I  jiropose  that  we  now  take  another  for- 
ward step  and  it  is  in  line  with  recommen- 
dations which  I  have  made  earlier  and  which 
have  been  adopted  in  part  through  the  ac- 
tions of  this  committee.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  desperately  needs  a  more 
adequate  appropriation  for  soil  and  moisture 
work  and  range  administration 

The  Bureau  should  be  in  a  position  where 
it  can  place  into  effect  range  rehabilitation 
programs  and  in  the  process  hold  to  a  mini- 
mum the  reduction  of  permitted  grazing 
use  To  put  it  another  way,  the  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  this  ac- 
tivity should  be  geared  toward  realizing  in 
the  next  10  years  the  capability  of  these 
lands  to  carry  double  the  present  quantity 
of  livestock  and  to  meet  fully  our  require- 
ments for  game  management.  Therefore,  I 
request  that  an  additional  appropriation  Lif 
&2  million  be  made  to  be  expended  in  areas 
where  range  surveys  indicate  a  need  to  re- 
duce permitted  grazim?  use  or  where  wild- 
life demands  cannot  be  met  at   the  exist inc 
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level  of  ranEje  condition.  These  funds  would 
be  used  for  reseeding,  the  conversion  of 
cheatgrass  range  to  crested  grass,  the  elimi- 
nation of  sage,  fencing,  and  water  develop- 
ment and  more  adequate  cooperative  man- 
agement to  assure  proper  utilization  of  the 
range.  One  example  of  the  t>pe  of  situation 
i.eedtng  attention  is  the  conflict  between  the 
use  of  bitterbrush  by  livestock  and  deer  on 
deer  winter  ranges.  For  example,  one  study 
has  shown  that  deer  have  overused  certain 
are.is.  Research  shows  that  the  application 
of  sound  game  and  livestock  management 
practices  coupled  with  real  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  land  can  bring  about  a 
resolution  of  these  problems. 

I  have  had  further  conversations  with 
Secretary  Udall  and  Assistant  Secretary  Car- 
ver on  ways  and  means  to  improve  not  only 
land  management  but  cooperation  between 
various  groups. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know. 
range  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation.  One  study  showed  that 
removing  cows  from  a  range  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States  me;tsurably  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  land  to  grow  beneficial 
grasses.  Another  study  in  Utah  and  the 
studies  at  Squaw  Butte  in  Oregon  show  that 
removing  the  cows  does  not  result  in  the 
range  coming  back.  In  still  another  study 
it  has  been  shown  tliat  on  certain  western 
ranges  the  presence  of  rabbitbrush  actually 
increases  the  production  of  crested  wheat 
grass.  This  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  long- 
held  views  that  brush  reduces  grass  produc- 
tion. Rabbitbrush  has  a  toprot  that  can 
drive  down  for  water  but  it  has  poorly  de- 
veloped lateral  roots.  The  crested  wheat 
thus  has  no  competition  from  rabbitbrush 
and  thrives  under  and  adjacent  to  rabbit- 
brush. On  the  other  hand,  big  sagebrush 
measurably  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  crest- 
ed wheat  grass  and  drives  it  out  In  still 
another  study  It  has  been  shown  that  rodents 
can  be  a  primary  cause  of  plant  cover  de- 
terioration. Where  livestock  only  had  been 
excluded  there  were  no  marked  changes  in 
vegetative  cover  after  20  years  but  where 
rodents  had  been  excluded  there  were  marked 
changes  In  plant  cover. 

Therefore  when  I  contend  that  cuts  In 
range  use  will  not  always  improve  the  range 
I  am  following  the  Judgment  of  dedicated 
and  trained  researchers.  The  range  manager 
must  recognize  the  toUl  blotlc  relationship. 
No  range  manager  would  expect  to  keep  deer 
ofT  the  range  with  a  2-foot  fence.  Why 
should  he  try  to  restore  the  range  for  live- 
stock and  game  by  taking  a  step  that  just 
doesn't  bring  about  the  restoration? 

I  would  like  to  have  Included  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  I  Jiist  received  from 
an  Oregon  rancher,  Mr.  Merle  Cummings.  I 
think  this  letter  is  typical  of  the  constructive 
•_  approach  that  the  majority  of  the  ranchers 
in  my  State  have  exhibited.  As  Mr.  Cum- 
mings points  out,  many  of  the  ranchers  ac- 
cept the  cuts  simply  because  they  believed 
there  was  no  use  in  appealing  the  decision. 
Mr.  Cummings  goes  on  to  say.  "To  me  this  is 
a  dangerous  attitude  and  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue could  threaten  the  very  democratic 
foundations  of  our  free  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Whenever  I  find  that  a  citizen  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  thinks  that  it  is  no  use 
to  appeal  a  decision  even  though  he  thinks 
he  is  right,  then  I  feel  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  take  notice.  We  are  protecting  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment when  we  show  a  citizen  that  he  can 
get  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  My  goals  in  the 
review  I  have  made  of  the  problems  of  our 
ranchers  have  Included  attention  to  this 
very  vital  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  each  of  ynu  to  read 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Cummings."  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  then  agree  with  the  case  I  have 
made  for  additional  range  funds. 


The  provision  of  additional  funds  will  be 
helpful  and  I  have  the  assurance  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  intends  to  proceed 
vigorously  to  achieve  better  cooperation  and 
constructUe  improvement.  I  ask  this  com- 
mittee to  help  on  this  matter  as  It  has  so 
capably  in  the  past. 

We.stf.\ll,  Orec, 

March  5.  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mur.se. 
Senate  O^ce  Building. 
WashiJigton.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  the  copy  of  that  part  of  the 
CoNGRE3SiON.\jL  RECORD  containing  your  state- 
ment presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  reg.ird  to  your  policy  in  the  controversy 
between  the  users  of  public  lands  for  graz- 
ing purposes  and  the  BLM  and  the  Izaak 
W.ilton  League. 

It  Is  very  heartening  to  the  ranchers  to  get 
the  support  of  their  Senator  and  realize  after 
many  years  of  abuse  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately by  the  BLM  and  certain  uninformed 
and  misinformd  private  sportmi^  groups  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  public,  to  finally 
get  some  unbiased  support  from  someone 
genuinely  Interested  In  our  problems. 

When  we  were  Informed  by  the  BLM  of 
these  large  cuts  in  the  early  spring  of  1961 
It  w:\s  as  if  someone  had  cut  the  very  ground 
out  from  under  us  as  far  as  our  livelihood 
was  concerned  with  very  little  if  any  chance 
t)  get  an  unbiased  hearing  on  our  case.  In 
the  minds  of  many  segments  of  the  general 
public  we  were  already  Judged  a.s  guilty  in 
the  destruction  of  the  public  ranges  and 
prior  heirlng.s  on  appeals  of  range  adjudica- 
tions had  been  unsatisfactory  as  well  as 
expensive  to  the  permitees. 

A  number  of  permittees  had  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  BLM.  n  .t  because  tliey  be- 
lieved that  they  were  right,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  believed  th.it  there  was  no  use 
appealing  the  decision.'^  To  me  this  Is  a 
dangerous  attitude  and  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue could  threaten  the  very  democratic 
foundations  of  our  free  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  you  have  done  a  great  service 
to  our  citizens  In  getting  this  matter  out 
before  the  general  public  where  the  facts 
can  be  appraised  for  their  true  values  rather 
than  through  misleading  propaganda  After 
talking  to  some  of  my  neighbors  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  faith  in  our  Government 
has  been  renewed. 

Certainly  I  do  not  write  this  to  Imply 
that  there  has  not  been  abuses  in  some  cases 
or  that  there  is  not  rx.m  for  Improvement 
on  our  public  rangelands.  I  believe  In  con- 
servation and  the  majority  of  the  livestock 
industry  believe  In  conservation  and  restora- 
tion where  possible  and  by  all  methods  con- 
sistent   with    gocxl    range    management 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to 
get  our  case  out  before  the  public  in  an 
honest  and  dignified  manner.  We  believe 
In  the  future  of  our  Indu.<try  and  that  In 
most  and  perhaps  all  In.nances  the  future 
of  the  public  ranges  can  be  maintained  and 
Improved  where  improvement  Is  possible 
without  crippling  reductions  In  carrvincr 
capacity.  "      ° 

Sincerely, 

J  Merle  Cummings. 
Pre.-iidcnt.   Wc.tfull  Rangp  V.sers  Association. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suppose  the  .statement 
appears  in  the  hcarinc:.s.  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  appearing  asrain  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Sautii  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idalio. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     The  Senator  has 

apparently  become  involved  in  a  dispute 


over  the  correct  date  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  fact  that  our  subcommittee 
marked  up  the  bill  on  May  10  I  bflicve 
that  IS  a  correct  statement.  That  was 
when  this  item  was  rejected  or  wa.s  dis- 
cussed. I  have  before  me  a  letter  ."=^ipned 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  A  Carver.  Jr..  dated  May  14.  19G2. 
after  tlie  reiection  of  the  proposal  by 
our  subcommittee.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  senior  Scnali^r  from  Ore- 
gon and  reads; 

DiAR  Senator  Mor.se  In  accordance  with 
your  request  there  Is  enclosed  a  program  for 
rehabilitation  of  rangelands  In  the  Western 
States. 

The  encloeed  material  outlines  a  range  im- 
provement program  along  the  lines  presented 
In  your  te.stimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  statement  submitted  by  the  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  bears  the 
following  headin!-;: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Addltmrial 
EXata  Regarding  Budget  Amendment.  1963, 
for  Accelerated  Ranye  Rehabilitation  on  the 
Public  Lands. 

It  seems  obvious  that  4  days  after  our 
subcommittee  had  acted  upon  this  ap- 
propriation, Actin:r  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Carver  complied  with  the  request 
for  additional  data — at  least,  the  head- 
ing contains  the  words  '-Additional 
Data"— and  then  submitted  a  statement 
from  which  I  quote  as  follows. 

The  only  alternative  to  permanent  reduc- 
tions in  graying  u.se  and  continued  flioxl  and 
sediment  damages  downstream  Is  the  restnrn- 
tlon  of  these  land.-?  to  full  productivity.  The 
Vale  district  In  Oregon,  the  B<)lse  dlstrlrt  In 
Idaho,  the  Wlnnemurca  di.stnct  cf  Nevada, 
and  the  Rio  Puerco  dralria>.'e  in  the  Albu- 
querque  dl.sirlct  In  'New  Mexico  symbolize 
many  of  the  major  problems  m  present-day 
Federal  land  resource  management. 

Obviously,  no  reference  was  made  to 
any  other  district  than  the  Vale,  Oreg  , 
district  during  the  testimony  and  delib- 
erations and  until  the  markup  of  the  bill- 
but  4  days  after  the  bill  had  been  marked 
up,  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Carver  submitted  additional  data 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  correct.  I  expect  to  dem- 
onstrate that  as  I  di.scu.ss  the  strange, 
unusual,  and  almost  unprecedented 
evolvement  of  the  amendment  before  our 
commitU-e.  At  lea.st.  the  fact  now  stands 
unchallenged  in  the  Record  that  there 
were  no  hearings  of  any  kind  before  the 
committee.  We  were  asked  to  buv  a 
cat  in  the  bag.  What  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  must  be  vei-j-  con- 
fusing to  Senators  who  are  not  on  the 
committee,  because  it  is  slightly  con- 
fusing to  u.-^  w  ho  are. 

At  least,  the  first  point  stands;  namelv. 
that  there  were  no  hearing.';. 

Second,  on  March  13,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  made  a  presentation 
to  our  committee.  No  one  denies  that 
The  purport  is  subject  to  diflerent  in- 
terpretations; but  at  lea.st  the  presenta- 
tion was  made. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Buicau  of 
the  Budget,  in  commenting  upon  that 
statement,  .said  that  the  $2  million  would 
be  spent  in  Oregon  So  we  have  the 
third  point  established.    I  shall  endeav- 
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or  to  establish  a  few  more,  some  of  which 
might  be  enlightening  to  the  Senators 
from  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  who 
think  their  States  will  receive  benefits. 
However.  I  think  the  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado. Wyomint-'.  and  Utah  ought  to  know 
before  they  vote  for  the  i)roi)osal  that  a 
legislative  history  cannot  be  established 
on  an  appropriation  bill  by  colloquies 
with  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appiopnations  I 
think   that  is  also  established. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT  I  yield  lo  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  .some  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject.  As  I  understand 
the  situation,  and  I  have  examined  the 
statenunt  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon placed  before  the  committee  on  page 
1203  of  the  hearing:-..  I  do  not  interpret 
his  statement  tu  be  a  stalrineiU  in  be- 
half of  dislncUs  other  than  the  Vale, 
Oreg.  distiict  and  the  other  disiiicts 
Hhich  are  named 

This  proposal  was  not  placed  before 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  year;  or 
if  It  was.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet  re- 
jected It 

The  Senatoi-  from  Oregon  came  before 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
March  13,  1962  The  first  document  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  dated 
April   19 

Mr.  MUNDT  That  is  correct  That  is 
the  one  which  confirms  that  all  the  mon- 
ey will  be  spent  in  Oregon. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Tl;iat  is  the  first  one. 
That  is  the  one  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oreuoii  refers. 

Then  the  bill  was  marked  up  on  May 
10  and  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
the  same  day  or  the  next  day  by  the 
full  committee  The  full  committee  did 
not  accept  this  item 

On  May  18,  1962.  the  Departmt  nt  of 
the  Interior  presented  its  document,  or 
letter,  with  respect  to  the  other  pro- 
posals. 

I  should  like  to  say.  as  I  said  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that 
there  is  no  State  which  has  a  greater 
interest  in  maznm  districts  than  does 
my  own  State  of  Colorado  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
auement  enuage  in  a  broad  national  pro- 
.uram.  as  the  Senator  from  Oreuon  has 
indicated,  then  I  think  it  ou.uht  to  be  on 
a  planned  basis,  not  on  a  basis  of  some 
propo.sal  which  has  been  due  up  after  the 
fact,  to  justify  the  statement.';  of  the 
Senator  from  On<Jon  and  to  beef  up 
his  ca.se  and  put  it  in  another  context. 
If  the  Goveinment  is  to  engage  in  such 
a  proposition  as  this,  then  we  m  Colo- 
rado have  every  right  to  demand  that 
we  be  included  m  the  presentation  of 
facts  along  with  the  States  which  are 
named  in  the  document  of  May  18, 

If  we  are  to  enuaae  in  such  a  program, 
certainly  Colorado  has  every  right  to 
demand  inclu.sinn  in  the  participation 
.set  forth  in  the  docuineiit  of  May  18. 
which  includes  New  Mexico  and  other 
States. 

Mr  MUNDT.  We  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade the  Senator  from  Oregon — who  is 
.somewhat  difficult  to  di.ssuade,  at  times— 
fi'om   offering   the   amendment,   because 


shortly  there  will  be  before  our  commit- 
tee a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Furthermore,  in  the  discussion  of  his 
proposal,  there  was  considerable  support 
among  the  membei-s  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  launching  an  at- 
tack against  the  impoverishment  of  the 
grazing  land  and  the  pasturage  of  the 
Western  Stales.  But  we  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  Senators  who  do  not  live  in 
those  particular  States  are  also  entitled 
lo  some  consideration  for  then-  Slates. 
So  we  would  be  happy  to  have  heannus 
held  and  to  proceed  on  this  program,  once 
we  get  the  evidence  ''rom  the  technicians, 
aside  from  the  political  interests  in- 
volved. I  ft^el  certain  that  if  that  is 
done,  Colorado.  Utah,  and  California  will 
be  included,  instead  of  excluded;  and 
many  other  States  which  have  the  iden- 
tical problem  will  also  be  included  m 
whatever  action  the  committee  finally 
takes,  after  it  has  all  the  evidence  before 
It. 

But  If  a  start  is  made  on  a  program 
which  includes  only  4  States,  before  the 
other  Stales  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
included,  we  shall  find  that  cattle  will 
be  grazing  in  dust  ponds  in  many  of  the 
Slates  before  this  project — whether  ex- 
peiimental  or  utilitarian — can  po.ssibly 
be  completed. 

So.  because  of  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion— not  because  of  any  lack  of  recoiini- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  problem — 
we  said  that  we  thought  it  best  first  to 
get  the  evidence  from  the  technician 
and  to  establish  the  legislative  history  ; 
and  the  only  place  where  that  can  be 
done  IS  m  the  committee.  So  we  pro- 
pose lo  have  that  evidence  taken  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  exactly  the  point  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  just 
made  For  a  considerable  number  of 
years  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  my  office 
has  been  taken  up  each  year  in  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  various  problems  to 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  referred. 

In  the  AiJpropnalions  Committee  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  statement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  represent- 
ative in  Oregon  did  not  justify  the  re- 
quest for  Vale  Valley. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  Mr.  Carroll  1.  is  now  in  the 
Chamber.  I  point  out  that  I  do  not  think 
this  proposal  has  been  properly  docu- 
mented or  justified.  Are  we  now  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  include  Colorado,  also? 
I  do  not  think  so.  becau.se  I  do  not  think 
this  proposal  has  been  properly  docu- 
mented, or  that  there  have  been  proper 
hearings  or  proper  evaluations  of  it.  I 
do  not  know  what  counse  my  colleacue 
will  take,  but  I  know  that  I  will  not  otTer 
an  amendment  to  include  Colorado:  I 
shall  simply  urge  all  S^n^tors  to  vote 
acainsi  the  amendment,  because  we  are 
.soon  to  have  before  us  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill;  and  if  the  proposal 
is  as  important  as  Senators  have  said  it 
IS.  undoubtedly  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  long-term  grazing  project  for 
all  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  Pi'esident.  r<  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  will  con- 
sider the  supplemental  requests,  I  shall 


be  most  happy — and  I  am  assured  by  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee  that  he  will 
be,  loo,  lo  hear  all  such  matters  pre- 
.sented.  But  we  .see  no  reason  m  the 
world  to  buy  a  cat  in  a  bag"  now,  with- 
out any  member  of  the  committee  having 
an  opportunity  to  a.sk  questions  or  even 
to  drscuss  the  needs  in  the  other  Stales, 
except  as  letters  have  come  from  the 
other  States,  whose  residents  are  having 
the  same  problem  But  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  lo  lake  testimony  before 
the  committee. 

It  seems  lo  me  that  Senators  who  wish 
lo  have  an  opportunity  to  have  $2  mil- 
lion poured  into  their  Slates  at  this  time 
should  be  wiUint;  lo  have  the  commit- 
tee hold  hearings  and  to  let  other  Slates 
have  their  day  in  court,  so  that  the  en- 
tire picture  can  be  understood,  rather 
than  to  start  with  a  statement  by  the 
Bureau  of  Budget  that  all  the  money  will 
go  to  Oresion.  and  then  gradually  watch 
the  picture  unfold  and  shift  and  chans^e 
as  efforts  are  made  lo  induce  the  com- 
mittee to  go  along  with  the  proposal. 

To  the  Senators  from  Colorado  and  to 
the  Senators  from  other  States  who 
think  their  Slates  will  get  a  great  deal 
of  money  out  of  this  program,  I  can 
say  that  only  these  four  States  arc  in- 
cluded at  this  lime,  and  the  Senators 
from  these  four  States  have  divided  the 
money  among  their  own  States,  ir.  ad- 
vance of  the  fact 

As  the  matter  now  stands.  Oregon  is 
to  uel  only  half  of  the  $2  million,  in- 
stead of  the  entire  $2  million,  as  was  the 
original  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon; Idaho  vMll  pet  $200,000;  Winne- 
mucca— which  I  suspect  is  in  another  of 
the  four  States— will  get  S250.000:  and 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  will  gel  $425,000 
I  a.ssume  that  Winnemucca  is  in  one 
of  the  four  Stales;  and  I  can  tell,  by 
lookiny  ai  the  sponsorship  of  the  amend- 
ment, where  Winnemucca  is  located.  It 
must  be  in  Nevada. 

I  think  the  inclusion  of  all  these  may 
be  very  meritorious,  and  I  can  see  my- 
.self  voting:  for  the  inclusion  of  all  of 
ihcm  if  their  inclusion  can  be  Juslifipd 
on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  to  be  given 
by  the  dcparimental  technicians  and  the 
other  experts.  But  we  are  simply  asked 
lo  vote  for  this  "buggy-ride"  of  $2  mil- 
lion, with  not  one  nickel  to  go  to  Colo- 
rado. Under  this  proposal,  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  find  that  even  one  thin  dime 
will  go  to  any  Slate  except  the  States 
of  the  four  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 
So  that  is  the  legislative  history  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  fait  ac- 
compli 

I  believe  that  Colorado  has  this  prob- 
lem, too.  for  I  have  seen  letters  which  so 
stale.  Likewi.se  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
problem  m  Utah  I  believe  the  problem 
IS  rather  general  in  the  Western  States. 
I  believe  something  should  be  done  about 
the  problem  at  this  session  of  Congre.ss. 
but  certainly  it  should  be  done  in  an 
oiderly  manner. 

Oh.  how  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
loves  orderly  procedure.  That  is  very 
fine:  and  now  I  tzive  him  an  opportunity 
to  demonsliate  whether  there  is  to  be 
orderly  procedure  before  the  committee 
in  connection  with  this  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
11.-UJ  Senato:   from  South  Dakota  yield? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  if  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  built  up 
an  interesting  strawman.  but  it  is  only 
a  strawman,  for  there  never  was  a  pro- 
posal to  confine  this  item  to  Oregon. 
The  council  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  misunderstood 
the  project. 

I  have  stated  how  the  project  was 
brought  into  being.  Colorado.  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  other  States  arc  not  ex- 
cluded.   They  are  included. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  will  pet  every- 
thing but  the  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  no.  But  these  par- 
ticular projects  are  now  ready  to  ao 
ahead.  The  others  are  to  be  included 
in  the  7-year  program. 

The  program  was  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; and  the  committee  had  the  in- 
formation. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  says  that 
someone  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Oregon  says  the  Vale  project 
is  not  ready.  If  anyone  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon ever  made  such  a  statement,  he 
made  it  contraiy  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  and  contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  himself. 

Tliere  has  been  much  talk  about  what 
the  full  committee  did.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  tell  the  Senate  how  many  members 
of  the  committee  attended  the  full  com- 
mittee meeting  when  the  bill  was  marked 
up,  and  how  many  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  voted  were  Republi- 
cans and  how  many  of  them  were  Demo- 
crats. I  understand  that  on  that  par- 
ticular day  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  present  were  Republicans,  that 
only  a  few  Democrats  were  present,  and 
that  no  proxies  were  used.  I  further 
understand  that  the  Democrats  voted  for 
the  project  and  the  Republicans  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  ap- 
parently the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
trying  to  identify  his  amendment  as 
purely  a  Democratic  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  wish  to  say 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tiien  later  I  shall  take 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
have  no  idea  who  was  there,  how  many 
were  thero^  whether  they  were  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  because  I  cannot 
remember  a  single  time  when  we  have  sat 
in  that  committee  and  have  voted  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  I  think  it 
is  incorrect  to  say  that,  being  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  a  Democrat,  it  would 
have  been  adopted  had  a  majority  of 
Democrats  been  present.  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  a  partisan  majority  was 
pre.sent.  I  think  it  would  be  looked  at 
as   the   Chairman   and   the   rest  of    the 


members  have  looked  at  such  proposals. 
It  was  a  matter  which  was  not  presented 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  No  hearings  were 
held  on  it.  Even  the  sponsors  of  the 
projxjsal  become  increasingly  confused 
as  to  what  it  is  about  as  they  discus.s  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  iho  Senator  yicUi  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT,    I  yield. 


HUNGER  IN  THE  COMMUNIST 
WORLD 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  should  like  to  read 
an  editorial  which  was  earned  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  June  4.  1962  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record  either  precediivj  or  follow int;  the 
discussion  that  has  been  had  on  the 
topic  that  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
the  last  30  or  40  minutes 

The  editorial  is  entitled  Hunger  in 
the  Communist  World,  and  read.s  as 
follows; 

II  is  III)  mere  coincidence  tliat  food  short- 
.ige,s  In  China  iire  .iccompaniecl  by  .steep  in- 
creases in  Russian  fiKxl  price.s.  The  trovitaln 
i.s  chronic.  It  is  ba,Hic  to  tlie  Communist 
sy.stem  and  it  is  getting  progressively  worse 

Tiiis  is  true  wlierever  tlie  Red  flag  flies, 
e',  en  in  .satellite  nations  which  once  had  food 
t^i  e.Tport  Ma.ss!  .socialistic  exjieriments  have 
combined  with  natural  disa.sters  in  China  to 
cause  historic  famine  affertine  nobody  knows 
how  many  millions.  After  44  years  id  thChe 
experiments  the  Russians  t^icitly  have  ad- 
mitted failure,  though  they  haven't  moved  to 
change  the  system.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
confess  to  the  world  that  communism  is  the 
tr.igic  fraud  it  Is, 

Tlie  latest  evidence  is  in  the  Russian  price 
increases  Just  announced  Butter,  which  had 
been  priced  at  $1,45  .i  ixiund  has  i^one  up  to 
$1  80.  Ham  has  been  increased  from  %1  45  to 
$1  85  Other  me. it  [Jiiies  .i.'e  up  in  propor- 
tion. 

In  an  earlier  Rus,^!  in  f.imine  we  sent  vast 
quantities  of  food  nnd  o'her  relief  which  was 
administered  by  Herbert  Hoover  Thi,';  saved 
many  lives  but  it  also  helped  prop  up  a 
shaky  regime  and  it  is  a  questUHi,  over  the 
long  haul,  whether  it  reduced  tlie  total 
.unouiu  ijf  Ru.ssian  misery,  materially,  or  at 
all. 

Humamt.iri.i'i  inst.nct  ur^es  we  find  a  way 
to  get  food  into  Red  China,  though  the  bel- 
ligerent nntiire  of  that  g(-)'Vernmenl  makes 
that  practically  impos.sible  and  even  our  va-st 
surpluses  would  not  go  far  among  China's 
650  millions. 

And  even  if  such  relief  were  pu,-sibie,  it 
would  help  this  brutal  regime  through  tins 
crisis.  preser\ing  it  to  exploit  and  starve 
more  generations  of  Chinese,  perhaps  fash- 
ioning them  into  a  military  machine  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  Rtissia,  threatens  our  own 
peace  and  .security 

We  should  feed  and  help  resettle  these 
Chinese  refugees  wherever  they  can  get  out; 
but  aid  through  the  gangster  lords  of  this 
stricken  land  is  against  our  own  obvious 
interest.  In  the  long  run  it  also  is  against 
the  interest  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  food  crisis  in  Russia  is  acute.  It 
is  acute  in  every  Communist  country.  It 
is  causing  Chinese  to  flee  in  hordes 
whenever  they  can  to  places  of  refuge, 
where  they  hope  to  obtain  food.  The 
absence  of  food  in  every  Communi.st  na- 
tion is  today  a  critical  piobleiii  for  those 
governments  to  .solve. 


Though  humanitarian  instincts  prompt 
the  giving  of  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries, when  we  give  them  aid  we  are 
allovMiiu  them  to  put  more  money  into 
.l;ujis  and  ammunition  and  less  into  food, 
Wlien  we  give  them  aid  m  .solving  their 
problems,  we  relieve  them  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  gruwiiiL;  food  and  we  help  them 
in  their  purpo.se  of  producing  guns, 
passibly  to  be  used  against  our  American 
youth. 

That  applies  to  China  and  to  rvery 
Communist  nation  which  cannot  pro- 
duce the  ncces.sary  food  and  is  asking  us 
to  help  supply  it  food  wluie  it  is  puttmu 
money  into  uuns,  aniimmit'on.  and  other 
equipment  contemplated  for  war. 

Mr.  MUNDT  and  Mr  CARROLL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair, 

The  PRi:SIDINC}  OFFICER  The 
Senatoi    from  Colorado  is  recoi/nized 

Mr  KKATING  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  fiom  South  Dakota 
yield  for  a  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr    MUNDT      I  ya-ld. 

Mi,  CARROLL,  Madam  Prt  idont, 
who  ha,s  the  floor'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senatoi  from  Colu- 
rado, 

Mr.  MUNDT  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  lost  the  floor, 
having  yielded  with  the  understanding 
that  I  would  not  lo.se  my  right  to  the 
floor 

Mr  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  holding  tho  floor, 

Mr  MUNDT,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Aith  tlu  .same  undei - 
standiiv-;, 

Mr.  KFJ^TING,  Madam  President, 
the  general  principle  to  xhich  the  dis- 
tinuuished  S«'nator  fruni  Ohio  ha.s  called 
attention,  although  it  may  not  meet  Uiis 
precise  situation,  will  be  greatly  assisted 
by  adoption  of  the  amendment  I  offered 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  would  deny. 
as  the  .sen.so  of  Congress,  aid  to  a  country 
which,  as  a  report  of  U  S,  aid  was  able 
to  divert  an  equivalent  amount  to  bviy 
Communi.st  arms. 

This   i.s   not   exactly    tho   same   point. 
because   of   course    we   do   not   aid   Red 
China,  but  the  principle  is  very  similar 
Food    is    a    weapon   al.so.   and    we   must 
never  forget  it. 

I  am  very  glad  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  called  attention 
to  the  problem  becau.se  I  feel  it  is  a  mat- 
ter to  whicli  we  do  not  generally  give 
sufficient  attention, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Madam  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  yield  for  another  brief 
comment  on  this  subject? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Madam  Pre.sident,  I 
.should  like  to  get  on  with  the  work  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
yielded  for  these  extraneous  di.scu.s.sion.v 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  brief.  1 
do  not  wi.sh  to  shut  off  any  Senator,  but 
I  am  sure  tlie  Senate  would  like  to  finish 
con.sideration  of  the  appropriation  bill 
ti>day  I  am  prepand  to  conclude  my 
own  remarks  shortly.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1 
wishes  to  speak. 

With  that  little  admonition,  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  will  take  only 
a  half  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Very  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  of  the  newspa- 
pers carried  a  very  interesting  cartoon, 
which  showed  a  field  with  all  the  attri- 
butes for  growintr  corn,  but  instead  of 
growing  corn  it  was  growing  guns.  The 
cartoon  depicted  what  is  happening  in 
the  Communist  nations. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  vividly  recall  the  car- 
tix>n. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Madam  President,  so 
that  the  Record  may  be  complete,  no 
matter  what  action  the  Senate  finally 
decides  to  take  in  this  connection,  and 
so  that  it  will  be  available  for  the  re- 
view of  friends  at  home,  for  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  and 
for  representatives  of  the  press  who  may 
be  interested  in  what  occurs  in  the  Con- 
press — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  certain  appropriate 
Items. 

First,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  parts  of  the  presentation  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse]  to 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

>4rrrv';  road 

On  February  26  of  this  year  .several  uf  us 
from  the  Northwest  asked  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  whether  additional  funds 
could  be  utUlzed  for  the  program  entitled, 
•Access  Roads."  You  will  recall  that  this 
road  acquisition  program  was  initiated  by  a 
number  of  us  led  by  your  colleague  on  this 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  ■Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Macnuson.  Eitrlicr  Senator 
Neubekcer  transmitted  to  you  the  Identical 
re.sponse  we  all  received  from  Dr,  McArdle, 
He  pointed  out  that  an  additional  J4  mil- 
lion could  be  expended  wi.sely  and  that  this 
■wovild  result  in  the  marketing  of  300  million 
board  feet  of  fore^^t  timber  and  the  realiza- 
tion in  1  year  alone  of  $5  million  in  reve- 
nues. When  it  is  recognized  that  this  income 
will  continue  in  perpetuity,  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  additional  $4  million  becomes  an 
expenditure  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 
With  regard  to  this  program  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  it  really  has  Just  one 
purpose — to  assure  the  orderly  harvest  of 
national  forest  timber  by  making  timely 
arrangements  to  utilize  roads  already  con- 
structed through  the  national  forest  by  pri- 
vate conipanies. 

In  the  IX-uglas-fir  region  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  tliere  are  almost  14  million  acres 
of  commercial  forest  land  of  which  7  8  mil- 
lion acres  or  56  percent  is  in  public  owner- 
ship. There  are  8  million  acres  of  old  growth 
timber  and  65  percent  of  this  limber  is  in 
public  ownership.  One  Forest  Service  study 
shows  that  3  billion  board  feet  are  lost  an- 
nually in  the  region  due  to  mortality  in 
these  old-growth  stands.  This  loss  equals  25 
percent  of  the  annual  timber  harvest  in  the 
region.  It  occurs  because  of  a  lack  of  an 
adequate  road  network.  In  an  extension  of 
this  study  the  Forest  Service  found  that  it  is 
both    practical    and    profitable    to    construct 
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needed  roads  well  In  advance  of  the  final  har- 
vest of  the  timber.  Interest,  maintenance 
charges,  and  depreciation  on  capital  invest- 
ment can  be  met  by  returns  obtained  from 
timber  salvage. 

The  situation  which  faces  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice 1.-  a  practical  one.  In  many  areas  the  de- 
mand for  timber  Is  great.  In  some  areas  there 
are  private  roads  already  serving  the  national 
forest  timber,  The.se  should  be  made  avail- 
able. In  Some  cases  this  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  increa.se  the  allowable  cut.  In  other 
situations  the  allowable  cut  is  already  being 
obtained  from  another  part  of  the  working 
circle.  Here  the  benefit  will  be  to  capture 
large  lo.<=.'-i's  due  to  mortality  or  to  assure  a 
better  balance  between  summer  and  winter 
logging.  Wise  use  of  the  forest  resources  re- 
quires that  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
forest  managers  the  flexibility  to  wisely  crop 
the  forest.     This  is  what  we  seek. 

Members  of  this  committee  m.ay  be  aware 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Attorney  General  and  at  the  di- 
rection of  President  Kennedy  is  in  the  process 
of  making  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of 
Forest  Service  policies  relating  to  access  to 
the  national  forests.  It  Is  therefore  es.'^en- 
tial  during  the  pendency  of  thi.s  review  that 
we  continue  to  provide  the  Forest  Service 
with  the  tested  and  proven  means  rf  offer- 
ing some  improvement  in  an  extrem.eiy  dif- 
ficxilt  situation  The  $4  million  we  liave  re- 
quested will  do  this. 

Recreation 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Fore^^t  Serv- 
ice budget  for  this  year  contains  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  recreation.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  also  look  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  planned  budget  ful- 
fills the  requirements  for  the  national  forest 
program.  Recreation  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  uses  for  the  national  forest.  When 
Secretary  Benson  presented  the  program  for 
tiie  natlona.1  forests  to  the  Congress  in  1959. 
he  estimated  that  recreation  visits  would 
reach  the  level  of  130  million  annually  by 
1970  Since  that  time  much  new  informa- 
tion has  been  developed.  Including  that 
pnjmpted  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Com- 
mission. This  enabled  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  Freeman  to  point  out  to  us 
last  year  that  recreation  visits  by  1972  would 
reach  almost  200  million  annually.  Recrea- 
tional uses  on  the  national  forests  in  1961 
exceeded  100  million  visits.  This  Is  a  273- 
percent  increase  over  1950. 

Recreation  Is  an  Important  industry  In 
Oregon  and  our  national  forests  are  a  key 
element  in  lU  growth  but  national  forest 
recreational  use  In  Oregon  Is  not  as  great  as 
In  some  other  States.  All  I  will  say  to  this 
committee  Is  that  11  the  situation  Is  as  criti- 
cal in  other  States  as  I  know  it  to  be  In  my 
own,  we  are  going  to  find  It  necessary  to  re- 
vise our  estimates  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  to  raise  our  sights  considerably.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record 
the  opening  statement  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  supervisor  of  the  Wlll-imetie 
National  Forest,  Mr.  David  Gibney: 

"Everyone  has  an  interest  in  the  national 
forests. 

•You  may  not  earn  your  living  in  the 
forest,  and  you  may  not  play   there. 

••you  may  never  visit  a  national  forest  *  •  ' 
but  your  interest  In  this  land  Is  as  strong 
as  anyone's,  for  the  national  forests  belong 
to  you  and  its  multiple  benefits  are  yours  a.i 
surely  as  if  you  worked  or  played  there, 

•From  the  national  forests  comes  lumber 
for  many  products— water  for  power.  Indus- 
try and"  human  consumption — forage  for 
raising  cattle  and  sheep,  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. On  the  national  forests.  In  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  In  the  United  States, 
millions  of  people  each  year  hunt,  fish,  camp. 
hike,  and  enjoy  themselves  In  the  outdoors. 
"The  forest  has  many  uses  and  each  of 
these  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation." 


It  so  hapi>ens  that  this  forest  is  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  entire  United  States 
Last  year  the  'Willamette  National  Forest 
deposited  over  $12  million  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  Its  1,600.000  acres  were 
operated  at  a  cost  of  less  than  %Z  million. 
This  national  forest  is  a  great  national  asset 
I  know  that  this  committee  Is  busy  and 
also  that  It  is  aware  of  many  intimate  aspects 
of  iiational  forest  administration.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  place  before  you  the  entire  report 
by  the  forest  supervisor.  However.  I  should 
point  out  that  on  this  forest  In  addition  to 
a  vast  timber  business,  there  rire  now  close 
to  8C0.000  recreational  visits  — triple  the 
amount  In  195G,  Tills  forest  Is  the  third 
ranking  forest  in  Oregon  in  recreational  use 
Tlie  E>eschutes  and  Mount  Hood  ha-.c  cen 
heavier  use. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  that  exists 
f^^\  the  Willamette  Forest  is  the  making  of 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  development 
of  the  great  recreational  potential  :n  the 
Waldo  Lake  area,  high  In  the  crest  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  This  area  h<is  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  careful  delibera- 
tiuu  by  many  people  of  my  State  with  a 
genuine  interest  in  sound  multiple-use  forest 
management.  My  estimate  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  my  State  Is  that  they  want 
a  rational  development  which  places  heavy 
emph.-is.s  on  promoting  the  highest  degree 
of  well-rounded  recreational  opportunity,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  necessary  investments 
In  roads,  cam.pgrounds.  boating,  and  similar 
facilities  in  a  situation  which  permits  ready 
access  in  part  of  the  area  and  trail  access 
in  the  balance  will  produce  what  we  all  de- 
sire, I  might  point  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  unique  scenic  and  scientific 
spots  within  the  high  mountain  areas  which 
demand  most  careful  land-use  planning  for 
their  protection. 

The  entire  question  of  how  to  proceed  is 
being  actively  studied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  h.as  placed  this  respon- 
sibility In  the  hands  of  his  capable  assist- 
ant. Dr.  George  Selke  I  hope  that  the 
budget  will  permit  moving  ahead  early  next 
year  following  the  completion  of  the  analy- 
ses  now  underway. 

The  Willamette  National  Forest  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  forest  which  offers  a 
major  challenge  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  multiple  use  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  ideally  suited  for  recreation 
and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  priority  forests 
for  the  application  of  the  most  modern  tech- 
niques In  timber  management. 

The  waters  which  are  stored  In  this  na- 
tional forest  are  of  an  Inestimable  value  to 
all  of  Oregon  and  it  is  the  site  of  a  number 
of  major  water  utilization  projects. 

I  am  advised  that  to  place  the  national 
forest  program  on  schedule  for  recreation  de- 
velopment in  Oregon  alone  would  require  tlie 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $361  000  The 
national  total  would  be  somewhat  higher. 
There  are  additional  funds  needed  for  recrea- 
tion roads  in  the  amount  of  $250,000,  One 
of  the  major  needs  in  recreation  right  now  is 
to  provide  the  full  scheduled  amount  for  the 
1963  level  of  the  national  forest  program  for 
recreation,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  see  fit  to  do  this. 

,  .  •  •  • 

BVRTW    OF    I. AND    MANAGEMENT 

The  budget  presented  by  the  Bureati  of 
Land  Management  included  an  Increase  of 
approximately  $8  million  over  last  year  In 
my  Judgment,  this  is  a  minimum  Increase,  I 
can  report  to  this  committee,  however,  that 
the  forest  program  on  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia revested  lands  Is  proceeding  with  a 
hiKh  degree  of  efficiency  The  Increase  pro- 
vided will  assure  this  forward  momentum 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  allowance  of  the 
funds  requested.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  revenues  in  acce.ss  of 
$32  million  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
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1  billion  board  feet  of  timber  from  these 
lands.  When  this  tremendous  income  is 
measured  against  the  $4  1  million  budget  it 
is  evident  that  even  after  taking  into  ac- 
count payments  made  to  the  counties,  the 
Federal  Government  is  receiving  a  handsome 
return  both  on  past  investments  and  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Gracing 

In  1959.  when  I  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate appropriations  was  developing  an 
extremely  harmful  situation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  grazing  lands  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  eastern  Oregon.  A 
comparison  of  the  vast  grazing  holdings  of 
the  BLM  with  its  forest  holdings  and  the 
budgets  for  each  provide  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  funds  for  administration  and  man- 
agement on  grazing  lands  have  long  been 
substantially  below  minimurn  standards 

The  Bureau  has  continued  to  make  its 
range  surveys  and  these  often  have  resulted 
in  proposals  to  substantially  reduce  permit 
grazing.  Decisions  such  as  these  are  work- 
ing extreme  hardship  on  range  permittees, 
a  number  of  whom  are  scheduled  for  cuts  in 
use  of  50,  60.  and  even  70  percent  in  their 
permits.  The  matter  has  received  my  per- 
sonal attention  and  that  of  my  colleague  m 
the  House,  Congressman  Al  Ullm.an.  We 
have  met  on  the  ground  with  the  cattlemen, 
with  conservationists,  and  with  Government 
employees,  including  research  specialists. 
Our  eastern  Oregon  range  has  been  largely 
converted  to  a  cheacgrass  range  and  this 
grass  does  not  provide  the  type  of  dependable 
forage  which  both  livestock  and  game 
require. 

I  have  a  request  before  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  a  modest 
Increase  In  research  funds  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  However,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge  today  Is  such  that  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  await  the  results  of  re- 
search before  pxishlng  ahead  vigorously  with 
Improved  management  techniques,  I  recog- 
nlae  that  the  President's  budget  for  this  year 
provides  for  increase  in  range  administra- 
tion and  soil  and  moisture  conservation.  The 
cooperation  that  I  have  received  from  this 
committee  and  particularly  Chairman  H.w- 
DEN.  in  my  effort  to  bring  about  immediate 
rehabilitation  of  burned  over  rangeland  has 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  in  the  budget  of 
provisions  that  will  assure  funds  to  meet 
these  emergencies. 

I  propose  that  we  now  take  another  for- 
ward step  and  it  is  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions which  I  have  made  earlier  and  which 
have  been  adopted  in  part  through  the  ac- 
tions of  this  committee.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  desperately  needs  a  more 
adequate  appropriation  for  soil  and  moisture 
work  and  range  administration. 

The  Bureau  should  be  in  a  pasltion  where 
it  can  place  into  effect  range  rehabilitation 
programs  and  in  the  process  hold  to  a  mini- 
mum the  reduction  of  permitted  grazing  use. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  M.magement  in  this  activity 
should  be  ge.ired  toward  realizing  in  the  next 
10  years  the  capability  of  the.=e  lands  to  carry 
double  the  pre.sent  quantity  of  livestock  and 
to  meet  fully  our  requirements  for  game 
management.  Therefore.  I  request  that  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $2  million  be 
mude  to  be  expended  in  areas  where  range 
surveys  indicate  a  need  to  reduce  permitted 
grazing  use  or  where  wildlife  demands  can- 
not be  met  at  the  existing  level  of  range 
condition.  These  funds  would  be  used  for 
reseedine.  the  conversion  of  cheatgra.ss  ranee 
to  crested  grass,  the  elimination  of  sage, 
fencing,  and  water  development  and  more 
adequate  cooperative  management  to  assure 
proper  utilization  of  the  range.  One  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  situ.it;  jn  needing  atten- 
tion is  the  conflict  between  the  use  of  b:t- 
terbrush  by  livestock  and  deer  on  deer  winter 
ranges.     For  example,  one  study  has  shown 


that  deer  have  overu-sed  certain  areas.  Re- 
search shows  that  the  application  of  sound 
game  and  livestock  management  practices 
coupled  with  real  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  can  bring  about  a  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems, 

I  have  had  further  conversations  with  Sec- 
retary Udall  and  Assistant  Secretary  Carver 
on  ways  and  means  to  improve  not  only  laJid 
management  but  cooper.ition  between  var- 
ious groups. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know. 
range  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation,  One  study  showed  that 
removing  cows  from  a  range  m  tJie  South- 
eastern United  States  measurably  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  land  to  grow  beneficial 
grasses.  Another  study  in  Uuih  and  the 
studies  at  Squaw  Butte  in  Oregon  show  that 
removing  the  cows  does  not  result  in  the 
range  coming  back  In  still  another  study 
it  has  been  shown  that  on  certain  western 
ranges  the  presence  of  rabbit  brush  actually 
increases  the  production  of  crested  wheat 
grass.  This  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  long- 
held  views  that  brush  reduces  grass  produc- 
tion. Rabbitbrush  has  a  taproot  that  can 
drive  down  for  water  but  it  has  poorly  devel- 
oped lateral  roots.  The  crested  wheat  thus 
has  no  competition  from  rabbitbrush  and 
thrives  under  and  adjacent  to  rabbitbrush. 
On  the  other  hand,  big  sagebrush  measurably 
reduces  the  etfectiveness  of  crested  wheat 
grass  and  drives  it  out.  In  still  another 
study  it  has  been  shown  that  rodents  can  be 
a  primary  cause  of  plant  cover  deterioration 
Where  livestock  only  had  been  excluded 
there  were  no  marked  changes  in  vegetative 
cover  after  20  years  but  where  rodents  had 
been  excluded  there  were  marked  changes  in 
plant  C'i\-er 

Therefore  when  I  contend  that  cuts  In 
range  use  will  not  always  improve  the  range 
I  am  following  the  Judgment  of  dedicated 
and  trained  researchers  The  range  manager 
must  recognize  the  total  blotlc  relationship 
No  range  manager  would  expect  to  keep  doer 
off  the  range  with  a  2-foot  fence.  Why 
should  he  try  to  restore  the  range  for  li\e- 
stock  and  game  by  taking  a  step  that  Just 
doesn't  bring  about    the  restoration? 

I  would  like  to  have  Included  with  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  Just  received 
from  an  Oreg'in  rancher.  Mr.  Merle  Cum- 
mings.  I  think  this  letter  Is  typical  of  the 
constructive  approach  that  the  majority  of 
the  ranchers  in  my  State  have  exhibited. 
As  Mr  Cumnungs  points  out.  many  of  the 
ranchers  accept  the  cuts  simply  because 
they  believed  there  was  no  use  in  appealing 
the  decisions  Mr  Cummlngs  goes  on  to 
say.  "To  me  this  is  a  dangerous  attitude  and 
if  permitted  to  continue  could  threaten  the 
very  democratic  foundations  of  our  free  sys- 
tem of  government." 

Whenever  I  find  that  a  citizen  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  thinks  that  It  is  no  use 
to  appeal  a  decision  even  though  he  thinks 
he  is  right,  then  I  feel  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  notice.  We  are  protecting 
the  basic  foundation  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment when  we  show  a  citizen  that  he  can 
get  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  My  goals  in 
the  review  I  have  made  of  the  problems  of 
our  ranchers  have  Included  attention  to  this 
very  vital  consideration. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  read 
this  letter  from  Mr,  Cummings.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  then  agree  with  the  case  I 
hive  made  for  additional  range  funds. 

The  provision  of  additional  funds  will  be 
helpful  and  I  have  the  assurance  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Intends  to  proceed 
vigorously  to  achieve  better  cooperation 
and  constructive  improvement.  I  ask  this 
commJttee  tT  help  on  this  matter  as  it  has 
so  capably  in  the  past. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Madam  Pi'esident, 
Senate  Document  No,  88  has  been  al- 
luded to  befoi-e.     Il  has  been  ordered  to 

be  printed  m  the  Recokd  already. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  supplemental 
budget  documents  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  known  as  inserts  3  and 
3A 

There  beini:   no  objection,  the   docu- 
ments  were    ordered    to   be    i)rinted   in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ai'pRoi'RiATioN    FOR    Management    of    Lands 

AND     RESOfRtES       DePARTME.NT     OF     THE     In- 
TERIt)R.     BtREAT     OF     LaND    Ma.NAGEMENT 

Request:  $1  700  Ouo  for  12  months  from 
July   1.  1962. 

Appropriation  to  date     $ . 

Obligations  to  .  9 

Expenditures  to  ,  S • 

Employment : 

Average  number.  current  appropria- 
tion:    , 

Number  involved  thi.s  estimate:   56 

Actual  emplovmeiit  2  948.  February  28, 
1962. 

Budget       estimate       next       fiscal       year 
$41,552,000, 

PIRPOSE    AND    NEED    FoR    SfPPI  F  M  ENTAL    FL'NUS 

A  supplemental  appropriailon  In  the 
amount  of  $1,700,000  Is  requested  to  initiate 
the  tirst  year  of  the  7-year  development 
program  known  as  the  Vale  project  and  to 
otherwise  greatly  accelerate  range  rehabili- 
tation work  In  Oregon 

Additional  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$230,000  are  refiiie,>ted  to  implement  a 
balanced  land  treatment,  mana.:einent ,  aiid 
range  use  pro»;ram  in  the  Vale  di,strui 
When  completed,  the  Vale  projff'  ^'H 
demonstrate  the  benefits  which  can  l>e  de- 
rived from  increasing  the  productivity  of 
depleted   range  lands 

In  conjunction  with  this  project  the  tirsi 
phase  of  an  exp.oided  ttre  presuppression 
program  In  the  anv.uni  of  $r.o  (.K)U  will  l)o 
initiated. 

Of  the  total,  |1  .iH.S(M)o  is  needed  to  as.sist 
In  arresting  erosion  and  watcrshetl  damages 
on  the  national  land  reserve  in  the  Vale 
project  area  and  other  are;us  in  the  Stale  i>I 
Oregon.  An  additional  $25  000  is  needed  to 
provide  adequate  administrative  support  to 
this  expanded  Vale  project  and  rehabilita- 
tion work  in  Oreg'tn. 


Appropriation  for  CoNSTRrrrioN,  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Interior,  BfREAu  or  Land 
Management 

Request:     $300,000.    to    remain    avaUable 

until  expended  for  months   fr-mi  July 

1.  1962. 

Appropriation  to  date:  $ . 

Obligations  to .  $ . 

Expenditures  to .  $ . 

Employment: 

Average  number  current  appropriation: 
27. 

Number  involved  this  estimate:  6, 

Actual  employment:    7.  February  28.   1962 

Budget  estimate  next  fiscal  year:  $1  mil- 
lion, 

PtRPOSE    and    need    for    SfPPI.EMENTAL    FfNO-S 

A  supplemental  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  $300,000  is  requested  for  the  con- 
struction of  access  roads  and  buildings 
essential  to  the  first  year  of  the  7-year  de- 
velopment program  known  as  the  Vale  proj- 
ect, and  to  accelerate  range  rehabilitation 
work  in  other  parts  of  Oregon  Of  this 
amount  $250,000  is  for  the  construction  of 
warehouses,  offices  and  other  facilities  essen- 
tial to  protecting  the  resource  base  and  the 
materials,  supplies  and  ecjuipment  required 
In  the  expanded  rehabilitation  program 
The  balance  of  $50,000  Is  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  roads  to  provide  improved 
access  to  the  areas  of  the  national  land  re- 
serve in  Oregon  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
range  management   and  rehabilitation  work. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Madam  President,  the 
coniiiuttec  refused  money  for  this  ai)pio- 


piiation  after  it  was  alleged  by  certain 
Members  that  the  whole  project  smacked 
of  political  favoritism. 

It  was  known  by  all  Members  that 
iio  heai-injxs  had  been  held  in  any  way, 
.■^hape  or  form,  and  it  was  recognized  by 
all  Membeis  that  .some  States  were  in- 
cluded specifically  and  others  were  ex- 
cluded, in  respect  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  involved  some  10  or  more 
States  in  all. 

The  Department  was  not  discouraged 
by  this  action.  No.  indeed.  Secretary 
Udall  sent  a  letter  to  our  chairman  on 
May  18  with  a  "revision  in  the  details  of 
the  $2  million  pro;,'ram  of  the  Bureau  of 
I  and  Management  for  ranee  improve- 
ment in  the  Western  States."  Yes,  he 
.•^aid.  '"Western  States."  No  longer  was 
tliis  only  an  Oreron  pi-oject.  The  Vale 
district  of  Oregon  still  would  get  most 
of  the  money,  but  now  the  Secretai-y  in- 
cluded the  Boise  district,  Idaho:  the 
Wmnemucca  district,  Nevada:  and  the 
Albuquerque  district,  New  Mexico. 

Apain  to  keep  the  recoid  straight.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  Sf^cre- 
tary  Udall's  letter  and  accompanying  ve- 
vised  documents  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
US   DrrARTMFNT  or  the  IirrrRioR. 

OrricF.  or  the  RK.rRFTART. 
Washiugton.  DC  .  May  IS   19C2 
Hon    Cari.  Haydkn. 

Chairmnn      Cuuimitti-e    on     App'^op-ialtvn^. 
U.S    Srnatc,  Wa.^fiingtvn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Tr.msmitted  herewith 
l-s  a  rc\l.';lon  In  the  details  of  the  $2  million 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mai-.agement 
for  range  Improvement  In  the  Western 
States 

.Tlie  proposed  changes  provide  a  broader 
area  of  application  to  areas  In  need  of  im- 
provement. 

Tlie  restoration  of  $2  million  for  the  re- 
vl-sed  program  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The    Bureau   of    the    Budget   advised    that 
there    is   no    objection    to    the    modification 
In  the  details  of  the  program 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stfwart  L    Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


BuRLAf    OF    Land    Manacement — Additional 
Data   Regarding   BuDctT  Amendment    1963 

FOR    .^CCELERATfD    RaNCE    RLH ABILITArlt JN    ON 

THE  Pt'BLic  Lands 

Many  years  of  heavy  use  by  wildlife  and 
domestic  livestock,  wildflrep.  and  other 
abu.ses  accentuated  by  drouths  and  wind  and 
water  erosion  have  destroyed  much  of  the 
vegetative  cover  on  the  public  lands  Over 
30  percent  of  the  ranpelands  are  In  poor  or 
bad  condition.  Only  20  percent  is  improv- 
ing while  the  balance  Is  st:itlc  or  becoming 
wor^e  Livestock  r,jx'ra*  jr.*;  are  f.tcing  con- 
tinual reductions  in  herd  numbers  because 
of  dwindling  forape  producMon  Livestock 
is  the  backbone  of  the  economy  In  greater 
portions  of  the  Western  States  and  reduction 
In  livestock  numbers  create  a  difflcult  situa- 
tion not  only  for  the  range  livestock  pro- 
ducer, but  also  for  communities  of  the  area. 
Destruction  of  the  vegetative  cover  has  fur- 
ther resulted  in  the  deterioration  of  water- 
sheds. Irreplaceable  soli  Is  being  lost  from 
the  range  through  sheet  ar.d  gully  erosion, 
and  uncontrolled  runoff  from  these  water- 
sheds is  Causing  down.>-treain  losses  aiid  de- 
struction by  flooding  and  sedimentation. 

Tlie  only  aJternative  to  permanent  reduc- 
tions In  grazing  use  and  continued  flood  and 
sediment  damages  downstream  is  the  restora- 


tion of  these  lands  to  full  productivity.  The 
Vale  district  in  Oregon,  the  Boise  district 
in  Idaho,  the  Wlnnemucca  district  In  Ne- 
vada, and  the  Rio  Puerco  drainage  in  the 
Albuquerque  district  in  New  Mexico  symbo- 
lize many  of  the  major  problems  in  present- 
day  Federal  land  resource  management.  Pro- 
duction can  be  restored  In  these  areas  by 
the  Intensive  application  of  already  proven 
treatments  and  practices.  These  project 
areas  will  constitute  pilot  areas  of  significant 
size  to  furnish  much-needed  demonstrations 
of  the  value  of  effective  conservation  man- 
agement on  our  national  land. 

VALE  DISTRICT,  OUECiON 

Acceleration  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
range  resources  in  the  Vale  district  requires 
tiie  application  of  vegetative  improvement 
projects  coupled  with  fences,  livestock  water 
and  other  facilities  for  the  protection,  man- 
agement and  use  of  range  areas  during  and 
following  treatment.  The  following  are  ma- 
jor practices  which  will  be  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  of  the  project: 

Units  to  bi' 
Practice:  accomplished 

Range  seeding   (acres' 13.000 

Bru.'h   contrcl    (acres) 16.000 

Fencing     (miles) 50 

Water  developments  (number) 40 

R;inge  use  facilities    (number) 16 

BOISE  DISTRICT,   IDAHO 

Restoration  of  resources  on  the  public 
l.mds  in  the  Boi.se  district  requires  the  ac- 
celerated application  of  those  practices  which 
will  result  In  the  Improvement  of  the  vege- 
tative cover  The  soil  and  climate  are  con- 
ducive to  vepet  ,tlve  growth  and  lend 
themsehes  to  established  methods  of  range 
seeding  and  brush  control.  Water  develop- 
ments and  range  facilities  for  the  protection 
and  nuinatjtmont  of  improved  areas  are  also 
needed 

The  foil  wing  major  accomplhhments  ivre 
p'aiincd  f'>r  the  first  year  of  the  project: 

Units  to  be 
Practice:  accomplished 

Range  seeding   (acresi.. 6,000 

Brush  control    (acrest 8.000 

Fencing    (miles) SO 

Water  developments  (number) 20 


WINNEMLXCA    DISTRICT,    NEVADA 

The  Invasion  of  brush  and  other  undesir- 
able plants  following  hea\'y  grazing  In  the 
Wlnnemucca  district  requires  that  brush 
and  weed  control  measures  be  intensified  to 
restore  watershed  values  and  forage  produc- 
tion. Perennial  grasses  over  much  of  the 
area  have  been  reduced  in  abundance  until 
adapted  species  must  be  established  to  re- 
place them.  Rehabilitation  must  oonsi.'^t  of 
brush  and  weed  control  supported  by  water 
development,  fencing,  and  other  range  use 
facilities  needed  in  protecting  treated  areas 
and  enablir.g  tiie  establishment  of  sound  sys- 
tems of  grazing  management.  The  fullow^ng 
major  accomplishments  are  planned  for  the 
first  year  of  the  project : 

Unit^  to  be 
Practice:  accomph^fieci 

Range  teeding    i  acres) 8  500 

Brush  control  i. teres ) 11.000 

Feiicing   (milesi 35 

Water  developments  inumber) 25 

ALErQUERQfE    DISTRICT,    NEW    MEXICO 
(RIO    PCERCO) 

More  than  500,000  acre-feet  of  soil  has 
been  scooped  out  of  valley  fill  and  scalped 
from  the  upland  topsoils  in  the  Rio  Puerco 
drainage,  creating  havoc  l(x:ally  and  down- 
stream. A  number  of  villages  have  been 
abandoned,  irrigation  farming  has  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  grazing  drastically  reduced 
Tiie  Rio  Puerco  contributes  over  half  the 
silt  which  obstructs  the  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  fills  the  basin  of  Elephant  Butte 
Dam,  but  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  water 
Corrective  measures  Involve  temporary  im- 
poundment of  flood  runoff  near  Its  source 
by  land  treatment  measures  such  as  con- 
touring, deep  ripping  and  by  detention  and 
diversion  dams  Treated  areaa  also  require 
protection  from  uncontrolled  groilng  u',.e 
The  following  accomplishments  are  planned 
for  the  first  year  of  the  project; 

Units  to  he 
Practice:  accompUshed 

Detention  dams  (number) 25 

Diversion  dams   (number) 14 

Fences   (miles) 70 

Land   treatment   (acres) 8  OOO 


FuutLs  rrq^timl  hfj  nctivitiis — Colorado  and  Wi/oming 

Man.'ipcii nit  ot  hinds  nri'l  rrsnuroes 

Construction 

Locution    DIMrirts 

M  anaee- 
uiini 

Poll  an  1 
aioijtiire 

Oriieral 

ftdtnlnb^ 

tmtion 

Rouds 

Bulldlnp*; 

Tol,d 

Volt* _ 

Sjyo.aio 

2t»i,  f<IO 

$3.5, 000 
15,000 

$l(Vi,fllO 
85,000 

$i.ooo,n(.«> 

pni*v                                                    _-. 

3<IJ,  aoa 

iSlI   UK) 

2.V),iai 

42.'),  two 



4AI««i 

S2S,Oa6 



2.\000 

-" 

Tot.a 

2",«i,  noo 

1,3,S5,000 

25,000 

50,000 

2ri0,ooo 

2,000,000 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  it  is 
clear  that  we  need  range  improvement 
work.  Almost  every  Western  State  needs 
such  woi-k.  I  certainly  favor  it.  as  I  said 
in  the  committee.  However.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  the  protection  of  all  the 
States  and  our  national  interest  that 
there  be  a  public  hearing  in  respect  to 
the  question.  The  responsible  officials 
of  govei'nment  should  come  before  the 
committee.  Those  who  are  concerned  in 
Colorado,  in  California,  in  Utah,  and  in 
other  States  have  a  right  to  present  their 
cases  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, so  that  we  can  write  a  long-ranpe 
propram.  starting  somewhei'e — and  per- 
haps it  should  start  in  Vale;  I  do  not 
know.     We  should  proceed  in  a  definite. 


orderly  manner  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  instead  of  singling  out  a 
few  States  for  a  project  and  ignoring  the 
others.  I  do  not  think  we  should  lay 
ourselves  open  to  charges  of  that  kind 

The  committee  acted  wisely  in  ref  usmg 
the  money,  even  though  it  received  sup- 
plemental and  varied  requests  from  the 
Bureau,  with  its  stubborn  tenacity,  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  get  some  money  some- 
where. The  committee  acted  wisely  and 
properly. 

I  suggest.  Madam  Pi-esident.  that  tiie 
Senate  should  reject  the  amendment,  if 
it  is  pressed  for  a  vote.  If  it  does  so.  I 
assure  the  Senators  who  have  this  prob- 
lem in  their  areas  that  we  shall  be  glad 
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to  hear,  in  supplemental  hearings,  a  re- 
quest to  cover  the  whole  area. 

In  my  own  mind.  Madam  President,  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  on  this  occa- 
sion to  move  to  lay  the  Morse  amend- 
ment on  the  table.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  subject  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  hearings,  which 
would  permit  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators from  all  17  States  to  present  their 
problems.  It  would  permit  Department 
officials  to  present  their  "cure,"  so  that 
we  could  subject  it  to  analysis,  criticism, 
modification,  and  change. 

Whether  I  shall  make  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  or  whether  any  other  Sen- 
ator will  do  so.  has  not  been  decided, 
but  it  has  been  decided  that  if  such  is 
not  "done,  there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  for  Senators  to  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  engage  in  this  type  of  specialized 
legislation  for  four  States  in  seeking  to 
solve  a  problem  existing  in  a  great  many 
States.  Senators  must  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  appropriate  $2  million  with- 
out a  single  syllable  of  hearings  before 
the  committee  from  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  responsible  for  handling  the 
funds. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  summarize  the  position  of  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment  and  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  over  this  problem  cre- 
ated by  Senators  who  have  opposed  it. 

First,  it  was  never  contemplated  that 
this  would  be  solely  an  Oregon  project. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  a  statement 
on  April  2  which  erroneously  referred  to 
it  as  an  Oregon  project. 

The  administration  proceeded  forth- 
with to  correct  that  error,  and  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  project  was  de- 
veloped for  a  new  program  of  range  re- 
habilitation under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  and  that  it  would  cover  projects 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  were  ready  to  move  for- 
ward based  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  council,  which  had  been 
called  back  to  Washington  for  a  week 
and  had  devised  the  new  program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  te.sti- 
fied  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  know  why  Senators  con- 
tmue  to  insist  that  there  were  no 
hearings,  unless  a  Senator,  as  he  appears 
before  and  Appropriations  Committee, 
goes  through  gestures  that  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  testified. 
He  explained  the  project  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  administra- 
tion .sent  up  it.s  communications  in  re- 
gard to  the  project.  The  President  sent 
up  his  communication  making  clear  that 
tiie  proposal  had  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Buduet  and  his  approval, 

Colorado,  Wyominu,  and  other  Slates 
not  referred  to  in  the  material  that  the 
Dtpartnient  of  the  Interior  sent  up  will 
be  included  in  the  pro.uram.  which.  I  an- 
nounce again,  is  a  new  program  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  each  year  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  appropriates  money  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  and  no  bill  of  particulars  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  to  where  each  dollar  shall  go  under 
the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act. 

That  is  an  administrative  function  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  so 
happens,  in  order  to  explaiii  this  new 
program,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  advised  the  Appropriations 
Committee  through  the  communications 
system  how  it  proposed  to  admini.'-ter 
the  $2  million,  but  it  is  in  exactly  the 
same  form  in  which  members  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  been  ap- 
propriating money  for  years  gone  by. 
Funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

The  project  is  one  which  many  of  the 
opponents  have  said  they  are  all  for  in 
principle,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  do 
not  want  to  appropriate  the  money. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
fMr.  WILLI.^Ms]  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  as  to  why  some  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  want  to 
appropriate  the  money.  I  have  not  been 
in  the  Senate  for  almo.st  18  years  with- 
out developing  the  ability  to  smell  a 
political  maneuver  when  iUs  odor  is  as 
strong  as  the  odor  is  here  today.  It  is 
apparent  that  certain  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  miuht  help  W.^yne  Morse  get 
reelected  if  this  amendment  were  to  pa.ss. 
I  cannot  interpret  .some  of  the  state- 
ments on  the  other  side,  including  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  any 
other  vein. 

I  would  be  le.ss  tlian  liuman  if  I  did 
not  say  that  I  am  sorry  those  comments 
were  made,  because  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  I  have  made  over  the  years  in 
fmhting  for  range  rehabilitation. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  a  fight  I 
have  waued  year  after  year.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  said  that 
politics  are  never  played  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  hope  not.  I 
understand  that  on  the  day  the  provision 
was  gutted  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee there  were  present  about  eight 
Republicans  and  four  Democrats.  I  can- 
not ignore  what  I  think  is  a  pretty  clear 
inference  as  to  what  happened  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Comm.ittee  I  regret  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  appar- 
ently was  not  armed  with  inoxies  on  that 
occasion. 

Wc  mu.st  face  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  advised  me  to  offer  the 
measure  as  aii  amendment  to  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  tlie  Senate,  which  is  exactly 
what  I  have  done  today.  I  betray  no 
secret  when  I  say  that  the  leader  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  di.scu.ssed  what 
happened  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  was 
understood  that  I  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment today  because  it  is  meritorious. 
Tliere  arc  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  including  an  absentee  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
have  told  me  it  is  meritorious,  and  have 
assured  me  that  they  would  vote  for  it 
when  the  io!l  was  called. 


I  do  not  think  that  what  I  have  de- 
scribed is  the  way  to  deal  with  great  in- 
terests in  our  country  with  reference  to 
public  lands.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  advi.sory  councils. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  that 
serve  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and 
have  served  for  years.  They  came  back 
to  Washington,  planned  the  program, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  administration, 
and  It  was  approvt  d  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Unit^ed  States. 

In  my  judmnent.  Senators  of  both 
parties  from  the  West  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  would  be  a  great 
march  forward  m  range  rehabilitation. 
The  record  is  made. 

Let  me  say  most  respectfully,  but 
frankly,  that  what  we  have  heard  is  a 
diversionary  tactic — to  say.  'Beat  it  to- 
day, and  then  start  all  over  in  a  supple- 
mental bill  sometime  later." 

The  people  of  the  West  are  entillt'd 
to  have  the  program  approved  now 
Senators  who  are  interested  m  it  have  a 
clear  duty.  As  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do i  Mr.  C.\RRoi.L  1  has  made  clear  earlit-r 
today,  they  will  di.scus.s  with  those  m  au- 
tliority  m  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manauie- 
ment  how  the  money  shall  be  adminis- 
tered proceduiaily  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act. 

I  point  out  that  the  proposal  would  be 
an  appropriation  for  tlie  administration 
of  the  Taylor  Grazmt:  Act  We  ha\e 
made  appropriations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  act  for  years.  We  have 
not  asked  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  tell  the  Senate  how  each  dol- 
lar would  be  spent.  Representatives  of 
the  Department  have  said  that  for  range 
rehabilitation  they  ntn^d  so  much  money 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  But  tlu-y 
have  been  very  forthright  with  the  Sen- 
ate this  year.  They  ha\e  told  us  that 
there  should  be  some  changes  as  rro- 
ommended  by  their  advi.sory  council  for 
range  rehabilitation.  If  that  is  the  ca.se, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rest  on  the  case 
made.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ha.  e 
Senators  assume  their  own  responsibility 
for  their  votes  on  the  i.ssue. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yi.ld 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  long  has  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  been  ficht- 
ing  for  appropriations  for  lange  re- 
habilitation? 

Mr.  MORSE      This  i.s  my  18th  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL  How  many  times 
have  appropriations  been  granted  for  t>:e 
specific  purpo.se  of  ranue  rehabilitation  ' 

Mr.  MORSE  I  answer  the  r4uestion 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
times  for  this  specific  purpose,  because 
the  plan  is  a  new  one.  But  many  times 
appropriations  have  been  mad(>  to  the 
Departnipnt  of  the  Interior  for  adminis- 
terin<4   the  Taylor  Grazing   Act. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  recall  that  I  testi- 
fied in  1960  before  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  and  asked  for  a  specific  ap- 
propriation for  the  specific  proL'iam, 

Mr.  MORSE.     So  did  I. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Thr  request  was  d-- 
nied.  I  heard  on  the  Uoov  of  the  Senate 
today  that  we  should  believe  in  a  pro- 
gram of  range  rehabilitation.  As  the 
Senator  from  Ore-ion  said  earlier  in  his 
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di.scussion.  I  called  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
they  would  do  with  reference  to  the  State 
which  I  represent  in  part,  I  was  told 
very  clearly,  "Senator  if  we  have  the 
money,  we  will  do  it." 

I  said,  "Suppo.se  you  get  $2  million,  I 
want  you  to  consider  the  problems  in  my 
State  in  relation  to  a  proposed  appro- 
priation of  $2  million," 

He  said.  "We  will  do  it," 

Mr.  MORSE.     Surely.     He  should. 

Mr  CARROLL.  For  that  reason.  I 
made  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  do 
not  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
appropriation  would  be  for  a  specific 
purpose  It  would  be  covered  under  the 
e.nieral  provisions  of  the  bill  related  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  money  might  be  impounded  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  might  very 
well  be  imj>ounded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
first  step  forward  in  all  these  years,  it 
would  be  a  step  backward  for  me  to  vote 
to  reject  the  amendment  merely  becau.se 
I  do  not  have  .some  specific  assurance 
about  my  State.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon.  1  do  not  know 
whether  Oregon  will  get  a  million  dollars 
or  not.  If  I  think  it  may,  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  shall  try  to  get  a  little 
of  the  money  for  Colorado  There  is  a 
national  advi.sory  group.  We  must  re- 
liose  confidence  in  volunteer  groups  who 
belKve  m  range  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ai^ree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  having  had  other 
appropriations  m  other  fi.scal  years, 
althoui-'h  I  have  asked  for  them.  I  think 
It  IS  a  serious  mistake  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  first  effort  we  have  made  in  the 
direction  of  ranue  rehabilitation.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  rest  my  ca.se. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Madam  President. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
a  kindly  and  fair  man.  He  is  the  proud 
author  of  the  Morse  formula,  which  has 
won  widespread  support  among  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  that 
It  applies  fairly  and  equitably  to  every 
State. 

I  believe  that  the  Senntor  from  Oregon 
IS  a  little  out  of  character  when  he 
makes  the  broad  char^^e  that  any  Sen- 
ator on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  opposes 
his  amendment  is  motivated  by  some  po- 
litical desire  to  embarra.ss  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  There  is  not  one  Senator 
from  any  of  the  Western  State's  who  does 
not  wholeheartedly  support  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon insofar  as  the  importance  of  range 
reserding  and  ranue  management  on  the 
public  domain  is  concerned.  There  is 
not  a  Senator,  rei- aidless  of  which  party 
he  is  afBliated  wi'.h,  who  does  not  share 
that  concern. 

Durinu  the  delibei  ations  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  there  never  has 
Leen  any  opposition  on  that  basis.  Theie 
iiave  been  disagreements  over  whether 
we  should  appropriate  more  money  or 
le.ss  money,  or  wh?ther  we  can  accelerate 
a  program.  Why  all  tliis  urgency  and 
haste? 


I  have  before  me  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  justification,  page  47.  deal- 
intj  with  soil  and  moisture  conservation. 

The  amount  available  in  1961  was  $5,- 
116,817.  The  amount  available  in  1962 
was  $6,413,530.  The  estimate  for  1963 
IS  S8.525.000.  That  is  an  increase  of 
52.111,470  over  last  year.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  35  percent  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  accelerate  the  soil  and  moisture  con- 
servation program,  and  refiects  the  con- 
sidei-ed  judgment  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manacement.  That  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
am  sure  the  increa.sed  budget  will  also  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  voting  for  the 
appropriation  which  has  been  submitted. 
I  do  not  mean  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  the  bill 
brou.eht  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

I  find  on  BLM  page  49  some  detail  with 
respect  to  the  program  of  $8'j  million. 
Bioish  control  and  range  seeding  arc 
mentioned,  both  in  terms  of  acres.  In 
1962  there  were  237.289  range  seeding 
acres.  In  the  program  for  1963  there  will 
be  290.000  acres  of  range  seeding,  or  an 
increase  of  53.000  acres. 

I  have  BLM  page  84.  which  is  the 
justification  on  range  improvement.  I 
find  that  the  appropriation  in  1961  was 
S863.070.  In  1962,  it  was  $739,842.  For 
the  coming  year  the  estimate  is  $1,044.- 
750.  Tliat  is  an  increase  of  $304,908. 
That  means  an  increase  of  40  percent  in 
that  specific  program  for  range  improve- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

I  have  called  attention  to  tliese  two 
appropriation  items  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  prove  the  liberal- 
ity and  the  desire  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  support  this  program  in  the 
normal  way.  which  requires  matching 
from  25  to  40  percent  by  the  local  par- 
ticipants in  these  programs. 

I  am  fearful  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
setting  up  a  new  precedent  whereby  we 
can  get  through  an  authorization  for  a 
particular  project  in  a  favored  area  with- 
out the  requirement  of  local  matching. 

What  will  happen,  then,  to  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  followed  for  many 
years,  which  has  been  accepted  by  every 
interest,  particularly  the  grazers  on  the 
public  domain,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  willing  to  make  local  matching  in 
the.se  programs? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  have 
.some  personal  justifiable  reasons  for 
askin.ti  for  this  preferential  treatment. 
However,  he  has  heard  comments  made 
by  his  colleagues  from  other  public  land 
States  in  the  West,  all  of  whom  agree 
basically  with  his  concept  for  an  ex- 
panded public  domain  improvement  and 
re.seeding.  which  will  ultimately  bring 
more  revenue  through  grazing  fees. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  not  entirely  fair  when 
he  say^  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
were  in  the  original  concept,  because  the 
Record  is  replete  with  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  4  days  after  the  markup  and 
reporting  of  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore the  As.sistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior submitted  additional  data.     I  may 


not  use  the  same  dictionary  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  uses,  but  I  believe  I  know 
what  "additional  data"  means.  It 
means  information  that  was  not  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  our  committee  when  this  sub- 
ject was  before  us  for  consideration 
originally. 

I  am  reluctant  to  bring  up  this  item, 
but  at  the  time  the  subcommittee  was 
considering  this  particular  request  I 
happened  to  read  in  the  Idaho  States- 
man, of  Boise.  Idaho,  which  serves  east- 
ern Oregon,  including  the  Vale  district, 
the  following  dispatch: 

Vm.t  BLM  To  Spray  Sagebrush 

Portland.  Orec — Six  thousand  acres  of 
s.agebrush  and  rabbit  brush  In  the  Vale  dis- 
trict of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  be  aeriul-.sprayed  between  now  and  the 
end  of  June.  Rus.sell  E  Getty.  BLM  State 
direcior,  announced  Wednesday 

The  spraying  program  Getty  said.  Is  part 
of  a  BLM  range  improvement  program.  Con- 
trol (if  brush  releases  perennial  native  grasses 
for  the  benefit  of  livestock  and  certahi  species 
fif  wllcillfe.  he  added, 

Getty  said  when  gocxl  native  grass  is  sparse 
or  nonexistent  the  BLM  seeds  the  sprayed 
areas  with  crested  wheatgrass. 

Getty  also  issued  a  forecast  of  forage  con- 
ditions on  public  rangelands  in  the  Vale 
.'1  rea , 

As  of  April  1  the  conditions  in  the  north 
part  of  the  district  were  13  percent  above 
normal:  in  the  centra!  part  they  were  4  per- 
cent below  normal  and  in  the  soutli  13  per- 
ceiit  abo'.e  normal. 

The  article,  if  it  correctly  states  the 
facts,  in  quoting  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  director  in  the  Portland. 
Oreg.  district,  which  includes  the  Vale 
district,  shows  that  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate need  or  urgency  for  the  proposed  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  Assurances  have  been 
given  by  Republicans  serving  on  the 
committee,  as  well  as  by  Democrats,  who 
ccme  from  the  States  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  emergency  program,  that 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  will 
be  considered  soon  and  that  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  submit  a  detailed 
report  or  recommendation,  not  for  one 
or  two  or  three  States,  but,  rather,  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  farflung  rehabili- 
tation program  throughout  the  10  public 
land  States  of  the  West.  I  believe  the 
State  of  Washington,  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  !Mr.  Mag- 
NVSONI.  IS  not  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

So  only  10  of  the  11  Western  States 
participate. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  be 
as  fair  as  are  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priations and  study  the  estimates,  jus- 
tifications, and  programs  year  after  year, 
and  would  act  in  accord  with  his  long 
record  in  this  body,  he  would  not  seek 
the  preferential  treatment  which  would 
result  in  discrimination  against  other 
States  of  the  West  which  are  in  exactly 
the  same  category  as  is  his  own  great 
State  of  Oregon. 

I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  without  prejudice.  In 
the  next  month  or  two,  when  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  is  consid- 
ered,   there   will    be   an   opportunity   to 
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proceed  in  a  regular,  orderly  manner. 
A  program  can  be  presented  which  will 
be  fair  to  all  the  States,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  then  receive  the 
plaudits  and  acclaim  of  the  States  of 
the  West,  because  he  will  have  had  a 
share  in  expanding  this  program. 

Mr.     President.     I     move     that     the 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  on  that  motion,  I  ask  for  tiie 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).     The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  m.o- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
DwoRsirAK  i  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoF.sE  1 .  The  motion  is  not  de- 
batable. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der!.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden!,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill',  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordan',  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long',  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.^land  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smather.s!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Thurmond!,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Williams!  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbright',  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHNSTONj .  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LONG!  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  !  Mr.  Chavez  !  is  absent 
becau.'^e  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  ! .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  !Mr.  Thurmond!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ' .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jcr.^ey 
v.ould  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez',  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright!.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill!,  the  Senator 
fiom   South   Carolina    IMr.   Johnstcx  . 


I  announce  that  the 
•mont   I  Mr.  Aiken  I   is 


the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  From  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  McNamara'.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr  Pell  '< .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  iMi.  SmathersI  would 
each  vote  "nay  ' 

Mr.   KUCHEL. 
Senator  from  Vei 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  I.  tiic  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CAPEHARTi,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Case  I.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  C.^SE  ,  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy!, the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  : .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
1  Mr.  Saltonstall  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Tower  I  arc  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BushI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  CaP£hart(,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  IMr.  Cot- 
ton!, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower  I  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  44.  as  follows: 

INo.  84  Leg.) 
YE.'VS— 30 


Allott 

E;\stland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Boi'2.-; 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hruska 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Cirlson 

McClelian 

Stennls 

Curti.s 

Miller 

Wiley 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

NAY.S— 44 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Onienlnt; 

Metcnlf 

Bartlett 

Hcirt 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morse 

B-.irdick 

Hickev 

Mo.ss 

Bvrd.  W   \'a 

Holland 

Mu.?kle 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

CirroU 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Church 

Kefauvcr 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Mass 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Duu^las 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

E:;i-.!e 

Mansfield 

YarborouRh 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Gure 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Aiken 

Havden 

Murphy 

Bush 

Hill 

Pell 

Capehart 

Javits 

Russell 

C;i.;e.  N  J 

Johnston 

Saltonstall 

Ca.-,e.  S   Dak 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

E'.lendcr 

I.onR,  La. 

Williams,  N  J 

Fulbright 

MoNamara 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table  wa 

rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  obout  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today  and  also  for  tomor- 
row, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  po.'^^.'^ible  to  reach  a  vote  on  the  Morse 
amendment.  I  think  we  would  seriously 
consider  adjourning  shortly  thereafter; 
and  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  to  all  other 
Senators  that,  if  they  find  it  agreeable 


to  do  so,  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow 
morning  at  11  a  m. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Dtlawarc,  Mr, 
Pi-esident.  if  the  Senator  from  Mcjntana 
will  yield,  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  session  tomorrow  convene  at  11  am.. 
but  I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Coinm.itee  ha.s  an.tUi^ed  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  at  that  time; 
and  I  have  an  amtr.dmi  i.i  to  (<f!fci  to  this 
bill,  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pk  ,-.d.nt,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
mentioned  that  fad.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  session  tomorrow  convene 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

If  action  can  be  completed  on  the 
Morse  amendment  this  afte;  noon.  I  won- 
der whether  it  will  also  be  po.ssible  today 
t<j  complete  action  on  the  Mai-nuson 
amendment,  wliich  will  not  take  too  lon^. 
There  will  be  many  other  amendments 
to  consider  tomorrow 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1963 

The  Senate  rrsumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H,R.  10802'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  a^'encics  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment which  I  wish  to  make  today,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
final  action  is  taken  today  on  the  Morse 
and  Magnuson  amendments.  Senators 
can  then  take  all  the  time  they  may  wish 
to  take. 

At  this  time,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ar:rceing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse  1,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  certain  other  Senators.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  take  only  a  minute  or  two  to  inform 
the  many  Senators  who  were  not  present 
earlier  of  the  present  lecislative  situa- 
tion and  the  pending  issue. 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  an 
amendment  to  increase  by  $2  million 
the  appropriations  called  for  by  the  bill 
This  proposed  increase  would  be  above 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  involves  an  item  on  which 
no  committee  hearings  were  held. 

It  involves  an  amount  as  to  which,  it 
seems  to  me.  if  we  are  going  to  start  to 
legislate  increases  on  an  appropriation 
bill  in  the  face  of  the  serious  R.-cal  situa- 
tion in  which  this  country  finds  itself, 
we  should  at  least  recognize  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  taxpayers  and  to  th.e  Treas- 
ury to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  legislate 
increases  on  items  which  have  not  even 
been  heard  by  the  committee. 

Each  Member  must  be  his  own  cus- 
todian of  his  icsijonsibiluy  in  fiscal  mat- 
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tprs  I  simply  wanted  Senators,  who 
were  not  present  to  hear  the  discussion, 
know  what  is  invoh'ed  in  the  issue. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  amendment. 
I  .shall  vote  agains:  it  because  it  tends  to 
increase  the  amojnt  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  charted  tliis  amount  to  be  as- 
sit-'ned  to  Oregon,  and  to  no  other  States. 
Basically,  I  would  vote  against  this 
amendment  because  of  the  increase  pro- 
posed. I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
my  vote  will  not  be  cast  upon  the  basis 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  tried  to 
channel  this  monfy  into  Oregon  and  no 
other  place. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  have  already  given  my 
a.ssurance  that  that  is  not  so 


DRUG  USGISLAITON 

Mr     KEFAUVER      Mr     President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  is  recognized 

Mr,  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  I 
wLsh  to  take  but  a  few  minutes,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  tliis  statement  while  the 
minority  leader  IMr.  Dirksen  1,  the 
Senator  from  Neora.ska  (Mr,  HruskaI, 
and  other  Senators  were  present  to  hear 
the  statement, 

Mr,  President,  today  a  severe  blow  to 
the  public  interest  was  delivered  m  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

Most  of  the  drjg  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  Its  aco  ytes  have  been  punch- 
ing away  for  some  time  at  S,  1522.  which 
IS  designed  to  make  vital  prescription 
drugs  available  to  the  people  at  reason- 
able prices 

Today  they  swun^;  a  "haymaker"  and 
just  about  knocked  this  bill  right  out  of 
the  ring. 

I  refu.se  to  beluve  that  my  colleat;ues 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  will  let  this  sorely 
needed  legislation  go  down  "for  the 
count"  in  this  way.  The  people  of  this 
country  want  more  reasonably  priced 
drugs:  they  want  safer,  more  accurately 
and  honestly  advertised  drugs. 

Some  polls  have  shown  that  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  for  price- 
controlled   drugs,     I   am   not   for   price 
control,  however,  because  I  believe  the 
;  .same  thing  can  be  accomplished  by  way 
*of  competition. 

But  whatever  test  we  attempt, 
whether  cost  of  manufacture,  foreign 
prices,  or  bids  to  the  Government,  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  is  and  has 
been  for  some  time  unreasonably  high. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  spot- 
light to  be  turned  on  so  that  the  people 
of  this  country  can  see  who  is  on  which 
side. 

The  people  of  ihis  country  want  and 
are  entitled  to  know  about  our  efforts  to 
try  to  get  more  reasonable  prices  for 
l^re.scription  drug.s.  safer  drugs,  and  ac- 
curately advertised  drugs. 

As  of  now,  these  and  other  necessary 
and  important  objectives  are  in  great 
.jeopardy.  That  s  why  I  want  now  to 
review  the  hi>;'i;y  of  this  struggle  so 
that  my  coUeayuts  and  the  public  will 
know  the  facts. 


Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  be- 
gan a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  drug 
manufacturing  industry.  It  was  the 
finding  of  the  subcommittee,  embodied 
in  Senate  Report  No.  448,  dated  June  27, 
1961,  of  the  87th  Congress,  that  the 
prices  charged  for  prescription  drugs 
are  exorbitantly  high  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
were  exce.ssive.  We  also  found  that  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  law  should  be 
made  to  assure  that  prescription  drugs 
will  be  safer  as  well  as  less  expensive. 

The  major  recommendations  of  our 
subcommittee  were  embodied  in  S.  1552, 
the  Drus  Industry  Antitrust  Act.  Very 
lenL;thy  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
and  everyone  who  wished  to  be  heard 
was  permitted  to  testify.  This  bill,  with 
certain  amendments,  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  several  months  ago. 
When  the  amended  bill  was  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it 
was  rereferred  to  the  Patents  Subcom- 
mittee That  subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  deletion  of  certain  provi- 
sions m  the  bill  and.  upon  the  initiation 
of  it,s  chairman.  Senator  McClellan, 
made  certain  changes  in  the  remaining 
patent  provisions.  The  bill  was  then 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  bill,  as  further  amended,  received 
the  strong  endorsement  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Senator  E.astland,  dated  April 
10.  1962.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
here,  be  placed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  tJie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  April  10.  1962 

Hoi:    J.IMES  O    E.^STl  AND, 

V  S   St-uatr. 
Wa.>huigton,  DC 

Dear  Senator:  In  the  message  I  sent  to 
the  C'lnyress  on  March  14,  I  called  attention 
to  the  need  for  new  legislative  authority  to 
advance  and  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
.sumers  in  the  marketing  of  drugs, 

S  1552,  which  is  now  pending  before  your 
committee,  liicorporates  the  major  recom- 
mendations I  made.  It  will  strengthen  and 
broaden  existing  laws  in  the  food  and  drug 
field  contribute  toward  better,  safer,  and 
less  expensive  medicines,  and  establish  a 
better  system  of  enforcement.  As  you  know, 
the  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  28  months  of 
intensive  investigation  and  hearings  by  your 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 
I  believe  that  early  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  substantially  Improve  the  ability 
of  the  drug  Industry  to  serve  the  Nation  and 
help  provide  consumers  with  quality  drugs 
at  low  competitive  prices. 

I  understand  that  the  members  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  have  decided  that 
the  compulsory  licensing  feature  of  the  legis- 
lation lequires  further  study  and  considera- 
tion I  would  hope  that  this  would  not. 
however,  delay  enactment  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill — provisions  which  will 
establish  necessary  safegviards  to  assure  the 
reliability  and  eflectlveness  of  drugs  placed 
on  the  market,  provide  for  standardization 
of  drug  names,  and  thereby  encourage  physi- 
cians to  prescribe  drugs  by  nonproprietary 
rather  than  by  braiid  names,  require  disclo- 
sure of  adverse  as  well  as  beneficial  efferts 
of  drtigs  in  drug  promotion,  and  asst'.re  co;;- 


sideration  of  tlaerapeutic  effectiveness  in  the 
granting  of  patents  for  drugs  that  are  modi- 
ficatiorifi  of  other  drugs. 

The  message  I  sent  to  the  Congress  made 
several  other  suggestions  which,  it  would 
seem  to  me.  might  appropriately  be  included 
in  the  bill  liow  before  your  committee  They 
are : 

1  Drug  niaiiufacturers  should  be  req\iired 
to  keep  records  on.  and  report  to.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
any  indications  of  adverse  effects  from  the 
use  of  a  new  drug  or  antibiotic 

2  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  empowered  to  with- 
draw approval  of  a  new  drug  on  the  basis 
of  a  substantial  doubt  of  its  efficacy  or  safety. 

3  The  provisions  requiring  drug  manu- 
facturers to  maintain  facilities  and  controls 
to  assure  the  reliability  of  their  product, 
and  to  institute  more  effective  inspection  to 
determine  whether  drugs  are  being  raaiiu- 
factured  In  accordance  with  the  law  cannot 
feasibly  be  limited  to  a  particular  class  of 
drugs  and  should  therefore  be  made  appli- 
cable to  over-the-counter  as  well  as  prescrip- 
tion drugs 

4.  An  enforceable  system  of  preveiiimg 
the  Illicit  distribution  of  habit-forming  bar- 
biturates aiid  amphetamines  sliould  be  i)ro- 
vlded 

The  need  for  these  amendments  i.s  based 
upon  the  accumulated  years  of  experience  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  ^hey 
appear  to  be  properly  within  the  scope  of  the 
subject  matter  dealt  with  In  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly 

In  addition.  I  recommend  two  minor  pro- 
cedural changes 

1,  In  the  section  ha'>ing  to  do  with  ',hc 
rendering  of  advisory  opinions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Patent  Office  on  the  therapeutic  effect 
of  modifications  aiid  combinations.  I  suggest 
that  the  requirement  providing  the  appli- 
cant with  an  opix)rtunity  for  a  plenary  hear- 
ing be  deleted  Under  the  provisions  of 
S  1552  in  Its  earlier  form,  the  Secret.^ry's 
finding  was  conclusive  and  therefore  "Should 
have  required  a  formal  hearing  But  since 
the  bill  in  it5  present  form  requires  no 
binding  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  requirement  of  the  hearing  seems 
inappropriate  and  would  tend  to  unduly 
delay  the  rendition  of  the  Secretary's  purely 
advisory  opini<3n  to  the  Commissioner  The 
action  of  the  Commissioner  Is.  of  course  .•sub- 
ject to  well-established  de  novo  Judicial  re- 
view 

2  The  provision  requiring  the  riling  of 
patent  agreements  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  should  more  properly  be  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Patent  Act  rather 
than  the  Sherman  Act 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Health 
Edtication.  and  Welfare  to  transmit  to  you 
promptly  any  additional  recommendations 
to  strengthen  clarify,  or  improve  the  bill 
that  It  may  have  and  that  will  not  require 
additional  hearings  or  substantially  delay 
action  on  the  bill. 

It  would  not  appear  that  the  consideration 
of  these  proposed  changes  should  occasion 
any  further  delay  in  the  ajiproval  of  this 
Important  measure. 

With  the  above  changes  S  1552  adequately 
deals  with  the  most  pressing  problems  In 
the  drug  field,  and  it  Is  my  sincere  wish  that 
it  be  enacted  during  the  current  .session  of 
the  Congress  Your  cooperation  and  .issist- 
ance  to  this  end  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

John  F  Kennedy 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  this  letter  tlie 
President  not  only  strongly  endorsed 
S.  1552  as  amended,  but  also  requested 
certain  additions  and  minor  chances, 
which  by  request  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
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in  the  administration's  behalf  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  week,  the  remaining  patent 
provision  in  the  bill — as  amended  by  Sen- 
ator McClellan — came  under  heavy  at- 
tack from  the  Republicans.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
objected  to  this  provision  which  put 
some  curb  on  the  granting  of  patents  to 
modifications  and  combinations  of  drugs 
which  represented  no  medical  advance. 
As  the  matter  was  left  unresolved  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  I  immediately 
made  an  appointment  to  see  Commis- 
sioner Ladd,  and  found  that  he  enthu- 
siastically supported  the  patent  provi- 
sion. I  asked  him  if  he  would  write  a 
letter  to  Senator  E.\stl.^nd  to  this  ef- 
fect; he  said  he  would;  and  he  did.  As 
a  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  me  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U  S   Departmen'T  or  Commerce. 

P.ATENT  Office. 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  J.AMES  O.  Eastl.an'd, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judicicry.  U.S. 
Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairm.-^n;  Senator  Kefauvkr  h.is 
requested  me  to  write  to  you  further  in 
amplification  of  my  letter  of  May  2,  1962,  to 
Senator  McClellan,  concerning  sections  3 
(a)  and  (b)  of  S.  1552  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  A  copy  of  that  letter  is  en- 
closed. Senator  Ketauver  has  supplied  me 
with  a  printed  copy  of  S.  1552  as  thus  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  and  also  a  copy  of 
amendments  to  this  version  whicli  Senator 
McClellan  has  proposed. 

The  comments  made  m  my  letter  of  May  2. 
1962,  constituted  a  studied  and  earnest  effort 
to  suggest  improvements  in  the  subsections 
under  consideration  which  would  make  them 
clearer  and  more  workable  than  the  previous 
versions.  Our  efforts  toward  improving  the 
text  were  directed  to  making  the  provisions 
workable  in  the  context  of  our  day-to-day 
operations  in  the  Patent  Office.  Such  an 
approach  is  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
approval  by  the  President  of  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  S  1552  contained  in  his  let- 
ter of  April  10,  1962.  to  you  and  his  expressed 
wish  for  enactm.ent  of  such  legislation  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress, 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  I  made  it  clear  that 
present  confusion  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement of  utility  In  certain  chemical 
patent  applications  was  undesirable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public  interest.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  provides  a  significant  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  and.  I  feel,  is  alto- 
gether desirable  Uj  reestablish  clearly  the 
requirement  of  utility  in  the  patent  statute 
and  to  allow  the  Patent  Office  to  require  the 
necessary  proof  thereof. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  two  suggestions 
contained  In  my  previous  letter  (relating 
to  reference  of  certain  applications  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  to  broadening  the  conditions  of 
patentability  of  chemical  compounds  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  bill )  have  been  pro- 
posed for  adoption  by  the  full  committee. 
However,  I  would  like  to  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  other  suggestions  contained  in 
my  letter,  relating  to  the  clarification  of  cer- 
tain clauses.  These  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  suitable  explanations  in  the  report  on 
the  bill. 

My  reference  here  to  the  desirable  reas- 
scrlion   of   the   requirement  of   utility   is  to 


the  language  which  would  aniend  section 
100  of  part  II  of  title  35  of  the  United  Stales 
Code,  as  set  forth  in  section  No.  3  In  the 
committee  print  of  S,  1552,  dated  April  13, 
1962,  considered  together  with  the  further 
amendment  to  that  provision  which  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  McClellan  has  pro- 
posed. Specifically,  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ator McClellan  proposes  to  amend  section 
3  as  it  appears  in  this  committee  print  by 
inserting  on  page  4.  line  13,  after  the  words 
"taken  separately"  the  following:  "or  unless 
the  m(xliflcatlon  or  combination  possesses 
some  other  substantial  advantage  over  the 
drug  so  modified  or  the  drutrs  so  combined  " 

I  believe  that  such  a  clarification  of  the 
law  on  utility  Is  needed,  desirable,  and  in 
the  public  interest.  It  will,  moreover,  ma- 
terially assist  the  Patent  Office  In  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  patent  laws. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  by  Senator 
Kefauver,  copies  of  this  letter  are  being  for- 
warded  to  him  and  to  Senator  McClellan 
Respectfully 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Having  received 
this  endorsement  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents.  I  felt  that  this  provision 
would  cau,=;e  no  more  controversy. 

Much  to  my  amazement,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  this  morn- 
ing. I  discovered  that  there  had  been  a 
secret  meeting  between  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — just  how  much  authority 
the  representatives  there  had,  I  do  not 
know — and  staff  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  representing  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.ssiss;])pi  I  Mr.  E.^STLANDl  and 
staff  members  of  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee repre.^enting  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DipksenI  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Hruska  ] — of  which 
I  knew  nothing,  and  no  member  of  tl:e 
staff  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  knew   anything. 

Not  only  had  there  been  an  agreement 
to  eliminate  the  remaining  patent  provi- 
.sion  endorsed  by  Commissioner  Ladd. 
but  there  liad  also  been  an  agreement  to 
water  down  virtually  every  remaining 
feature  of  the  bill. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
was  tiyincr  to  get  some  bill  out  and  ap- 
parently felt  that  it  was  neccssaiy  to 
get  the  agreement  of  the  Senator  fi'om 
Nebra.ska  [Mr.  Hkuska]  and  the  Repub- 
lican members.  I  do  not  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska!  or  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENi,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  is  the  first  time  in  my  legislative 
experience,  that  I  have  been  working  on 
a  bill  for  a  long,  long  time,  a  bill  which 
the  committee  has  been  considering;  a 
bill  on  which  a  meeting  was  called  to 
completely  change  it:  and  a  bill  about 
which  I  had  no  notice  and  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  or  have  anyone 
present  at  the  meeting  to  present  the  ar- 
guments that  I  felt  should  be  made. 

I  was  surprised  and  put  out  tliat  I. 
as  chief  spon.sor  of  the  bill,  had  neither 
been  invited  to  the  meeting  nor  knew 
anything  about  it. 

The  bill  which  now  remains  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  one  approved  by  the  An- 
titioist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  only 
a  few  months  ago,  I  have  had  many  in- 
quiries as  to  what  is  happening  about 
drugs,  when  prices  are  going  down,  when 
we  are  going  to  have  more  accurate  ad- 


vertising, when  we  are  going  to  have 
safer  drugs.  I  want  the  people  to  know 
what  has  been  happening  and  what  the 
situation  is. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  is  admittedly 
at^reeable  tx)  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr,  DiRKSEN  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  Hrt-ska  1 .  They  have  gener- 
ally, and  I  think  admittedly,  taken  the 
position  on  these  i.ssues  set  forth  by  the 
pharmaceutical  drug  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, so  I  assume  the  bill  is  equally 
agreeable  to  the  drug  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  spokesman  for  the  drug 
manufacturing  industry.  Mr.  Beasley.  of 
Eli  Lilly,  testilied  ui  favor  of  a  stronger 
bill  than  that  which  was  finally  drafted 
as  a  so-called  compromi.sc  to  be  present- 
ed before  the  Cumm.ttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiT- 

If  this  is  the  case.  Senators  may  be  as- 
sured that  tiiere  will  be  notlnnu  m  the 
bill  which  will  bring  the  price  of  drugs 
down.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  ."^ome 
provision.s  in  the  bill  wluch  will  make  a 
few  useful  changes  in  the  technical  pro- 
visions of  the  food  and  drug  law.  These 
liave  long  been  needed,  and  the  PMA. 
unlike  the  AMA,  lias  admitted  tlie  need 
several  times,  and  has  even  gone  further 
than  the  proi)o.-~al  worked  out  over  the 
weekend,  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

However,  Senators  may  also  be  sure 
that  these  provisions  will  be  considerably 
watered  down  from  tho.se  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Legislation. 

At  the  meeting  this  moinini,'  there 
were  present  representatives  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  tlie  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. I  am  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  were  putting  for- 
ward a  new  administration  p<jsition  or 
whether  they  were  merely  technician.s 
assiuned  to  as.--:st  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
si.ssippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  I.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  DirksenI.  and  the 
Seiiator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HkuekaI  in 
arriving  at  a  common  position. 

I  hope  it  was  the  lattei-.  because  I  be- 
lieve the  President  is  .'^till  behind  our  ef- 
fort. The  President  has  written  a  stronsz 
letter  and  has  sent  a  me.ssace  to  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  the  prices  of  drugs. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
testified  specifically  for  the  food  and 
drug  sections.  I  believe  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  are  still  behind 
our  drive  to  make  prescription  druas 
botli  safer  and  more  rea.sonab]e  m  price. 
Though  the  Secretary  testified  that 
the.se  were  not  in  his  jurisdiction,  he 
thoui:lit  that  the  other  sections  relatiiv.' 
to  patents  did  have  a  good  purpose,  and 
he  said  he  i)ersonally  would  be  in  favor 
of  them,  altliouuh  he  was  not  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  nor  the 
Commi.ssioner  of  Patents. 

I  believe  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  still  behind  our  drive  to  make 
prescription  drugs  both  safer  and  more 
reai,onabIe  in  price.  If  I  am  incorrect. 
I  hope  that  either  the  White  House  or 
tiie  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  clarify  the  position,  so 
that  everyone  may  know  where  everyone 
else  stands  on  this  important  issue. 


; 


This  is  an  important  issue  in  respect 
to  which  millions  of  people— particu- 
larly older  people,  who  have  to  take 
many  medicines— are  very  much  inter- 
ested. 

For  my  pait.  I  shall  not  give  up  my 
efTort  to  restore  competition  to  the  drug 
industry-  and  thereby  to  lower  the  prices 
of  drugs,  but  I  ."^hould  like  to  know  who 
stands  for  this  program — which  depart- 
ments stand  for  md  which  stand  against 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  \\herc  the  drug 
industry  stands.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  DiRicsEN  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  1  have  made 
very  clear  where  they  stand.  That  is 
their  prerogative.  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  has  been  any  backing  away  on  the 
part  of  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Dep;irtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  participated  in 
secret  meetings  to  damage  this  bill  seri- 
ously. I  think  the  people  are  now  en- 
titled to  know  just  how  they  happened 
to  be  there  and  what  the  administra- 
tion's present  position  is. 

I  yield  the  flo<ir. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  for  the  alleged 
secret  meeting  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennes.sce  describes.  The  truth  is  that 
the  administration  designated  certain  in- 
dividuals to  handle  the  drug  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  of- 
fer amendments,  and  would  get  two  or 
three  votes,  out  of  a  committee  of  15 
members.  It  was  my  obligation  to  do 
what  I  think  was  needed,  to  get  a  realis- 
tic drug  program,  .so  I  asked  those  who 
represented  the  administration  to  meet 
with  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  to  meet  with  the  staffs  of  Sena- 
tors who  opposed  the  bill  or  who  opposed 
parts  of  the  bill,  to  see  if.  within  the 
President's  letter  to  me,  we  could  arrive 
at  a  drug  bill  both  healthy  and  whole- 
some, which  would  be  a  step  forward. 
That  was  done.    It  was  agreed  on. 

I  admit  that  I  did  not  call  in  my  friend 
from  Tenne.ssee  for  consultation,  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  futile  act.  I  did 
not  think  he  would  make  any  agreement 
with  respect  to  anything. 

I  submit  that  we  have  drafted  a  drug 
bill  which  is  healthy,  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  stated  in  his  letter  to 
me,  and  which  should  be  supported  by 
tile  American  people. 

If  tliere  is  anyone  at  fault,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missi.ssippi  is  at  fault.  I  di- 
rected my  staff  to  meet  with  the  officials 
from  the  executive  department  who  were 
handling  the  bill — where  else  should  I 
have  gone':' — and  to  meet  with  the  staffs 
of  Senators  who  were  opposing  the  bill, 
to  see  ii  we  covld  aaree  upon  a  program 
supported  by  the  administration.  That 
has  been  done. 

I  do  not  wish  any  glory  fiom  this  ef- 
fort. I  am  not  making  any  sjjeech  for 
public  consumption  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  have  a  workable  program  which 
meets  the  test  laid  down  by  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government. 
After  all,  the  President  must  sign  the 
bill.  I  think  It  is  a  great  step  forward, 
and  a  needed  step  forward. 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska!  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dirksen]  have  never  opposed  a 
real  dioig  bill.  When  we  consider  licens- 
ing a  business  to  go  into  business  we  are 
dealing  in  socialism,  and  that  should  be 
opposed.  I  do  not  think  the  iron  heel 
of  the  U.S.  Government  should  be  placed 
on  any  company  which  wishes  to  manu- 
facture drut's,  but  I  think  the  companies 
should  be  regulated.  That  is  what  is  in 
the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial^- 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
.series  of  events  refeired  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  started  about  2'2 
years  ago.  The  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monop>oly  Legislation  had  the 
idea  that  the  industry-  involved  in  the 
manufacture  and  the  distribution  of  pre- 
scription drugs  needed  investigation. 

I  take  a  back  seat  for  no  one,  includ- 
inL'  the  distin'juished  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  in  a  concern  over  seeing 
that  the  manufacture  of  prescription 
dru'\s  ."-hould  be  of  the  highest  quality 
and  the  great^\<:t  reliability,  to  be  dis- 
tiibuted  and  sold  under  as  competitive 
a  system  as  we  can  achieve  which  is  con- 
sistent with  free  enterpri.se. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  when  there  is  a  great  contro- 
versy in  the  committee,  to  seek  a  middle 
ground  on  which  we  can  all  agree? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  inteiwen- 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  alternatives  were 
not  to  have  the  bill  which  was  approved 
in  the  subcomimttee  and  the  bill  which 
is  the  product  of  this  alleged  secret  meet- 
ing. The  choice  would  have  been  be- 
tween the  bill  approved  by  that  subcom- 
mittee and  no  bill  at  all. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
the  bill  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  would  not  pass  in  any  of 
its  parts,  including  the  portion  related  to 
infoi-mation  on  patents  for  dnigs.  the 
part  related  to  licensing  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies,  or  the  rest. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone  about 
proper  use  of  drugs  by  those  who  are  ill. 
those  who  need  relief  from  pain,  and 
those  whose  lives  could  be  saved  through 
them.  I  am  deeply  in  sympathy  with 
thf  declared  objectives  of  the  bill. 

What  about  the  so-called  secret  meet- 
ing? I  suggest  that  a  meeting  attended 
by  some  15  or  18  people  is  scarcely  a 
secret.  The  charge  surpri-ses  me.  How- 
ever, I  can  recall  occasions,  going  back 
through  the  past  2'_.  years,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  were  not  able  to 
receive  even  1  day  in  advance  of  a  hear- 
ing the  names  of  the  witnesses  who 
would  be  called  before  the  subcommittee, 
denying  us  the  opportunity  to  inform 
ourselves  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill 


about  which  the  testimony  would  be  of- 
fered. Contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  sub- 
committee, statements  of  witnesses  called 
by  the  majority  staff  were  not  supplied 
to  us.  Only  by  a  constant  effort  were  we 
able  to  get  some  semblance  of  informa- 
tion sufficiently  in  advance  so  that  we 
could  overcome  the  secret  preparation  of 
evidence  that  later  emerged  in  the 
hearing. 

It  is  true  that  we  battled  this  bill  out. 
We  lost  when  the  subcommittee  voted  on 
it.  But  we  did  not  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  complain  about  it.  We 
took  our  case  to  the  full  committee.  We 
discussed  t!ie  question  before  the  entire 
membership.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  said,  the 
voting  was  on  the  order  of  9  to  2  and  9 
to  3. 

I  suggest  that  such  a  patteni  of  votes 
does  not  reveal  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  subcommittees  bill. 
Hence  it  is  hardly  realistic  for  one  to  say 
that  a  meeting  called  to  salvage  some- 
thing of  the  bill  would  be  secret.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  effort  and  action  were 
not  concealed.  The  meeting  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  working  of  the  will  of  the  en- 
tire committee. 

We  have  heard  that  the  bill  has  been 
entirely  changed.  Yes.  it  has  been,  and 
it  should  be  changed.  It  should  be 
changed  because  originally  it  contained 
provisions  v.hich  would  amend  the  basic 
patent  law  of  our  Nation.  This  would 
have  signaled  the  destruction  of  the  pat- 
ent system  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  in  its  present  form  for  a 
long  time.  The  bill  should  be  changed 
because  originally  it  provided  for  the 
licensing  of  legitimate  pharmaceutical 
businesses.  That  power  of  licensine 
would  give  the  Government  life  and 
death  control  over  everv'  phase  of  drug 
manufacturing.  It  departed  from  the 
present  regulatory  principles  which  were 
founded  on  the  quality  of  the  end  prod- 
uct, and  not  on  meticulous  Government 
intervention  in  every  process  which  pro- 
duces that  product. 

Thp  licensing  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  overlap  other  provisions  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which 
work  well  in  practice,  and  which  them- 
selves would  be  tightened  by  the  bill 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  did  not  ask  for  a  licensing 
bill.  When  Secretary  Ribicoff  was  be- 
fore the  committee  he  said: 

The  most  t^at  we  would  want  what  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have,  and  what  we  could 
get  along  with  explicitly  is  some  system 
whereby  we  could  tighten  tip  some  of  the 
methods  and  conditions  of  manufacture  and 
controls  over  quality  and  reliability 

No  one  is  more  eager  to  obtain  those 
goals  than  is  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  bill  originally  approved  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  would  not  have 
been  acceptable  to  this  body.  If  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  administration  to  enact  a 
bill,  wc  oui:ht  to  consider  the  desires  of 
the  administration  as  listed  in  the  Presi- 
d'-ntial  letter,  and  to  take  the  text  and 
the  tenor  of  testimony  of  the  Commis- 
sionor  of  Patents  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
fashion  a  bill  that  will  meet  the  objec- 
tives for  which  they  have  asked. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  summary  of  the  amendments,  what 
they  would  do,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
pending  bill  which  they  seek  to  over- 
come, so  that  this  body  may  be  informed 
as  to  the  narrative  and  the  tenor  of  the 
entire  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Substitute  for  Section  3 
Injonnation  on  patents  for  drug> 

Section  3(bi.  with  all  amendments,  lends 
itself  to  many  constructions.  The  term 
"modification  of  a  drug"  is  believed  to  mean 
only  a  new  drug  that  is  a  close  chemical  rela- 
tive of  an  existing  drug,  so  close  In  chemical 
structure  that  the  new  drug  is  presumed  to 
have  properties  not  significantly  different 
from  those  of  the  existing  drug.  Such  a 
new  drug  is  now  regarded  as  prestunptively 
"obvious"  under  section  103  of  the  Patent 
Code  unless  a  surprising  advantage  is 
demonstrated.  So  construed,  section  3ib) 
■would  not  substantially  change  the  law. 

However,  another  possible  construction 
would  be  based  on  the  theory  that  section 
3(b)  would  not  be  passed  in  the  absence 
of  a  congressional  desire  to  make  a  change. 
Terms  such  as  "modification  of  drug"  lend 
themselves  to  a  broader  meaning  reaching  be- 
yond those  modifications  of  existing  drugs 
that  would  be  presumptively  "obvious"  un- 
der the  present  law.  In  such  event,  drugs 
that  are  patentable,  and  should  continue  to 
be  patentable,  would  be  denied  patent  pro- 
tection— for  example,  a  drug  which,  even 
though  having  no  convincingly  demon- 
strated advantage  over  prior  drugs,  repre- 
sents a  genuine  technical  advance  and  use- 
ful new  product  competition  that  should 
continue  to  be  stimulated  by  patent  rights 

Moreover,  the  language  of  section  3(b)  is 
unworkable,  will  create  hardship,  and  will 
give  rise  to  undesired  consequences  in  specific 
and  important  instances,  viz: 

1,  The  case  of  the  typical  antibiotic,  where 
chemical  structure  is  unknown  and  it  is 
therefore  not  known  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
"modification   of  a   drug." 

2,  The  case  where  a  product  has  utility 
both  in  the  drug  field  and  in  another  field. 
Disclosure  of  the  drug  utility — most  desir- 
able in  the  public  interest — will  be  dis- 
couraged to  avoid  problems  under  section 
3(bi, 

3,  The  case  where  a  new  standard  of  sec- 
tion 3ib|  regarding  comparison  with  the 
prior  "drug"  might  be  broadly  construed  to 
require  otherwise  unnecessary,  socially  use- 
less, and  highly  dangerous  tests  of  a  prior 
chemical  compound  ( in  a  manner  not  pre- 
viously tested  i  on  humans. 

The  Dirksen  substitute  is  patterned  on  the 
statute  (title  35  sec.  164)  which  has  worked 
so  well  as  to  patents  on  plants  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  It  would  provide 
the  flexibility  that  is  desirable  in  consulta- 
tions between  the  Patent  Office  and  the  HEW 
on  any  drug  patent  question. 

.SUBSTITl-TE    FOR    LICENSING     I  IN     NAME    OF 
REGISTRATION  i 

S,  1552  proposes  a  new  section  508  to  the 
FDC  Act  which  would  set  up  a  "registrutio!i" 
system  which  is.  in  effect,  a  licensing  system. 

This   is  wrong   for    the   following   reasons: 

A.  The  licensing  system  would  give  the 
Government  life-and-death  power  over  e\ery 
phase  of  drug  manufacture. 

B.  It  departs  from  the  present  regulatory 
principles  which  are  founded  on  the  quality 
of  the  end  product,  not  meticulous  govern- 
mental control  of  the  processes  which  pro- 
duce the  product. 

C.  It  would  overlap  other  provisions  of 
the   FDC    Act   which   work   well   in   practice 


and  which  themselves  are  to  be  tightened 
up  by  other  provisions  of  S   1552 

In  lieu  of  the  proposed  licensing  system, 
the  following  amendments  should  be 
substituted 

1  A  substitute  section  508  setting  tip  a 
true  registration  system  under  which  each 
manufacturer  and  each  plant  Is  recorded  In 
the  FDA  for  its  purposes  and  fc-ir  public 
scrutiny,  with  provi.^ion  for  inspection  of 
each  plant  at  least  onre  m  every  2-year 
period.     Amendment  No,  1 

2.  Amendment  of  section  704iai  of  the  act 
to  strengthen  the  FDA's  inspection  author- 
ity, without  interfering  unreasonably  in  mat- 
ters unrelated  to  potential  violations  of  the 
act.     Amendment  No   2, 

3,  Amendment  of  section  501  (a  m2)  of  the 
act  to  declare  a  drug  adulterated  if  it  is  not 
made  in  aocordanrc  with  current  good  manu- 
facturing practice.      Aineiidment  No,  3. 

The  proposed  true  registration  system, 
coupled  with  strengthened  Inspection  au- 
thority and  provision  for  manufacturing  con- 
trols 111  accordance  with  good  manufacturing 
practice  (and  with  the  now  drug  procedures 
of  section  505 1 ,  would  make  the  licensing 
system  proposed  In  S  1552  superfluotis  as  well 
as  undesirable. 

The  amendments  if  sections  704  and  501 
would  carry  out  recommendation  No,  3  in 
the  President  s  letter  of  April  10, 

SU"STITUTE     FOR     .NFW     DRUG     PROCEDURES     AND 
CRITERIA 

S'riv  drug  rlr-irance  procedures 
A  S  1552  would  change  the  present  pro- 
cedure so  that  no  new  drug  application 
cduld  bcc<  me  effective  unless  and  until  the 
FDA  specifically  approves  it.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  new  drug  application  becomes 
effective  in  60  days  (which  FDA  may  extend 
to  180  days)  unless  the  FDA  acts  to  block 
It,  The  present  procedure  should  be  re- 
tained, with  two  changes:  (ai  Extension  of 
the  preliminary  time  for  action  from  60  to 
90  days;  (bi  prDvision  for  hearing  promptly 
after  the  180-day  period.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  potential  delay  inherent  In  a  re- 
quirement of  affirmative  approval,  while  pre- 
serving FDA's  right  to  block  marketing  until 
It  is  satisfied  with  the  evidence.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  amendment  No.  4. 
Sub-'iitutr  for  crjicacy  test  on  ncu-  drug 
original  clearance 
B,  Under  the  present  law.  the  new  drug 
must  be  shown  to  be  safe  for  use.  S  1552 
would  also  require  that  it  be  shown  to  be 
efficacious  However.  S.  1552  does  not  make 
clear  the  burden  of  proof  neces.sary  to  meet 
the  test  of  efficacy.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  new  drug  applicant  has  met  the  test 
if  he  has  pre.sented  substantial  evidence  (not 
necessarily  preponderant  evidence  i  that  the 
drug  will  have  the  effects  claimed  for  It. 
This  would  be  accomplished  bv  amendment 
No    5, 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  permit 
legitimate  differences  of  opinion  among  re- 
sponsible clinicians  to  be  resolved  by  the 
medical  profession  in  day  to  day  practice, 
instead  of  being  resolved  for  all  doctors 
against  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug  by  the 
fiat  of  the  FDA  staff.  Experience  proves  that 
the  majority  of  "exports'"  have  often  been 
wrong  m  initially  condemning  a  new  medi- 
cine. 

Substitute   for   safety   and   efficacy    test.<i   on 
yieu-  drug  suspension 

C  Under  the  present  law,  a  new  drug 
previously  cleared  and  on  the  market  can  be 
suspended,  after  hearing,  if  new  evidence 
shows  it  to  be  unsafe,  S  1552  would  permit 
the  same  suspension  if  new  evidence  shows 
it  not  to  be  efflcaciotis.  Recommendation 
No  2  m  the  President's  letter  of  April  10  is 
that  a  drug  already  on  the  market  be  sub- 
ject to  suspension  if  the  FDA  has  substan- 
tiil  dotibt  as  to  its  safety  or  efficacy,  even 
though  no  new  adverse  evidence  has  become 


available  since  the  drug  first  went  on  the 
market.  However,  "substantial  doubt  '  Is  a 
slippery,  elastic  term,  permitting  suspension 
whenever  the  Secretary  feels  like  it,  without 
hope  of  meaningful  Judicial  review.  The 
test  {'IT  suspension  should  be  the  same  as 
on  original  clearance  of  new  drugs.  Sus- 
pension should  be  authorized  on  the  basis 
of  new  evidence  (evaluated  with  the  old 
evidence),  and  only  If.  In  the  case  of  safety, 
the  manufacturer  cannot  show  the  drug  to 
be  safe  or.  in  the  case  of  efficacy,  caniun  show 
substantial  e\  Idence  that  the  drug  has  the 
effects  claimed  for  it  Tins  would  be  accom- 
plished by  ameiidment  No  6  This  amend- 
ment Would  carry  out  the  President's  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  substantial 
doubt  as  to  safety,  but  with  safeguards,  in 
the  case  of  efficacy,  to  avoid  suspension  from 
the  market  of  a  safe  drug  for  whose  etloc- 
tiveness  there  Is  substantial  evidence 

No  cliangc   m   drtimt -.an  of  new  drug 

D,  S,  1552  would  (hange  the  definition 
of  "new  drug"  from  one  that  Is  not  generally 
recognized  to  be  'safe'"  for  use  to  one  that 
Is  not  recognized  as  "safe  and  efficacious" 
for  use.  This  change  Is  unnecessary  to  give 
FDA  power  to  pass  on  the  efficacy  of  truly 
new  drugs,  which  are  c<ivered  by  the  exist- 
ing definition  because,  being  new  they  are 
not  generally  rec^unizcd  to  be  safe  The 
change  would  also  cause  confusion  when  a 
new  use  Is  discovered  for  a  sale  old  drUL; 
For  example,  If  aspirin  in  Us  normal  dosage 
were  to  be  newly  recommended  as  efficacious 
for  acne.  It  should  not  have  to  go  through 
the  elab<irate  new-drug  procedure  If  FDA 
believes  the  claim  is  false.  It  has  ample 
power  to  seize  the  drug  as  "ml.'-branded" 
under  existing  law.  Amendment  No  7 
would  eliminate  the  change 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  AS  T>  i  FXPtRIFNCF  ON 
NKW    DRUGS    AND    ANTII'.IoTICS 

This  amendment  would  c:irry  out  recom- 
mendation No  1  In  the  President's  letter  of 
April  10.  It  would  add  new  language  to  e.v- 
i:;ting  sections  505(1)  and  507(dt  of  the  FDC 
Act.  and  add  completely  new  sections  505ij) 
and  507ig)  to  the  art  The  aiiiendn^.ent  l.s 
in  the  form  submitted  by  the  admini.'tratlon, 
with  additional  language  providing  th..t  FDA 
regulations  with  resju-ct  to  records  and  le- 
porta  of  experience  v.ith  drugs  be  promul- 
gated with  due  regard  for  the  ethics  of  the 
medical  profession  and  that  such  regulations 
provide,  where  the  Secretary  of  HEW  deems 
It  appropriate,  for  exaininali<.n  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  similar  inform, itlon  ..b'ained  by 
the  Secretary  on  their  drugs 

OFFIriAI,    OR    GENERIC    NAMES    OF    DRUGS 

Reriuirement  that  labels  include  official  name 
with  conspicuou^ne.is  required  under  sec- 
tion 502(c)  (xub<ititute  for  rcciuirrment 
that  type  be  equal  in  I'l^e  and  prominence 
to  trade  name) 

S,  1552  would  require  that  the  generic 
name  of  a  drug  be  printed  In  tvpe  at  least 
as  large  and  as  pronunent  ;i,  that  used  for 
the  trade  name. 

This  Is  wroir^r  because- 

1.  The  FDC  Act  should  not  be  used  to  de- 
prive drug  manufacturers  of  trademark 
rights  and  thus  reduce  their  Incentive  to 
st-lve  for  excellence  surpassing  the  minimum 
statutory  standard 

2.  It  Is  Impracticable  and  undesirable  to 
establish  flat  rules  in  the  law  wi'h  respect 
to  the  precise  relative  size  of  the  various 
words  on  labels  and  advcrti.'-lng 

3.  The  present  act  gives  the  FDA  adequate 
authority  to  require  whatever  Info-^mation  is 
necessary  on  labels  and  in  labeling  in  .<^U'--h 
form  as  may  l>e  readily  understood 

In  lieu  of  the  proposal  in  S  1552.  amend- 
ment No.  9  Would  require  that  the  official 
name  be  shown  on  labels  in  accordance  with 
section  502(c)  of  the  act— that  Is.  with  the 
consplcuousness  necessary  to  make  it  readily 
understood. 
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Provision  for  rulemaking  procedures  in 
designating  official  names 

S.  1552  gives  the  Secretary  of  HEW  standby 
authority  to  fix  the  official  name  of  any  drug 
when  he  finds  that  no  name  has  been  se- 
lected under  the  existing  USP-AMA  proce- 
dures or  that  the  name  selected  is  not  use- 
ful t)r  is  unduly  complex.  However.  S.  1552 
docs  not  provide  for  any  hearing.  Amend- 
ment No,  10  would  Insure,  by  reference  to  the 
Aflmlnlstrative  Procedure  Act.  that  Inter- 
ested persons  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  and  present  their  views  before 
any  official  name  Is  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment fur  a  drug.  This  would,  among  other 
things,  minimize  the  risk  of  fixing  a  name 
that  would  conflict  with  a  valid  trademark. 

.SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PROTOSFD  SECTION  .502  (Nl  RE- 
LATING TO  l.NFORMATION  TO  PHYSICIANS  AND 
ADVERTISING 

S.  1552  proposes  a  new  section  505(n)  In 
the  act  requiring  that  all  advertising  include 
warnings  and  statements  as  to  efficacy  This 
Is  wroiig  because — 

1.  Advertising  should  continue  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
the  laws  it  administers,  and  not  by  the  FDA 
under  the  FDC  Act, 

2.  The  present  FDC  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder  adeqtiatoly  p;ovlde  for  the 
furnishing  of  comprchensi\e  information 
to  practitioners, 

3.  It  Is  Impracticable  for  medic:,!  Journal 
advertisements  which  are.  of  cc^urse.  directed 
to  practitioners,  to  Include  all  the  Informa- 
tion proposed  to  be  required  by  S,  1552, 

4.  The  FDA  authority  should  continue  to 
apply  to  labels  and  labeling,  and  should  con- 
tuiue  to  have  the  flexibility  that  now  exists. 

In  lieu  of  the  proposed  new  section  602 
(n),  the  substitute  amendment  No.  11  would 
require  that  practitioners  requesting  ir.for- 
matlon  about  a  drug  be  furnished  the  pack- 
age Insert  required  to  be  included  in  every 
package,  which  contains  complete  Informa- 
tion about  the  drug,  and  any  otlier  FDA- 
ajjproved  matter, 

NO    BATCH    CERTIUCATION    ON     ADDITIONAL 
ANTIBIOTKS 

5.  1552    proposes    to    extend    Government 

batch  certlfir.ition  control,  n^iw  applicable  to 

five    specific    antibiotics,    to    all    antibiotics 

This   Is  wrong   fur   the   following  reasons: 

1.  Batch  certification  control  w^ts  adopted 
after  World  War  II  as  a  temporary  measure 
when  antibiotics  were  new. 

2.  Antibiotic  manufacture  now  has  no 
problems  dtfTerent  from  those  of  other  drug 
manufacture, 

3.  Batch  certification  Is  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry time  and  money,  as  the  Comptroller 
General  has  pointed  out, 

4.  Other  provisions  of  the  FDC  Act  ade- 
qviitely  provide  for  antibiotics  of  unimpeach- 
able quality  without  the  cumbersome  and 
expensive  certification  prcxredures 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  batch  cer- 
tification should  not  be  extended  to  any 
additional  antibiotics. 

Amendment  No.  12  would  leave  batch  cer- 
tification In  effect  for  tne  five  antibiotics 
now  subject  to  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  nothing  secret  about  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to.  I  know  of  no  rule  or  tradition 
which  calls  upon  any  Senator  or  group 
of  Senators  not  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  fashioning  any  bill  or  any  amendments 
to  a  pending  bill  and  submitting  them  to 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  to  which 
they  will  later  go  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
.sidcring  the  bill. 

Any  inference  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  1  or  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  represents 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 


tion, if  that  was  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  was  making, 
would  be  seriously  mistaken  and  deeply 
resented.  My  concern  is  for  the  con- 
sumer of  the  drug.  When  a  patent  sys- 
tem is  perverted  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
research  funds  and  the  crippling  of  the 
creativity  and  productivity  of  the  phar- 
maceutical companies  and  foundations 
that  have  made  America  the  No.  1 
nation  in  the  field  of  medical  care  and 
the  manufacture  of  new  drugs,  so  long 
as  I  can  raise  my  voice  it  will  be  used  in 
opposition  thereto. 

The  battle  over  disea.se  is  not  yet  won. 
The  toil  for  new  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  medicine  is  not  yet  finished.  I  pro- 
pose to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
we  will  not  place  ourselves  in  the  tragic 
position  of  saying.  "We  have  done  every- 
thing we  can.  Therefore  we  must  see  to 
It  that  progress  is  to  be  slighted  for 
price.  The  idea  of  advancing  and  im- 
proving the  spectrum  of  pharmaceuticals 
and  ne-A'  drugs  can  be  forgotten." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
ihe  Senator  yield':* 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kef,\vver],  for  whom  I 
have  great  affection  and  admiration,  has 
seen  fit  to  make  a  political  issue  out  of 
the  bill  and  to  place  the  blame  on  Repub- 
licans for  scuttling  his  bill  or  cndeav- 
oi  iiii;  to  defeat  it. 

As  one  Republican  who  does  not  serve 
on  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
miilee,  let  me  say  that  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  meets  with  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  approves  of  the  action  that  is  taken, 
I  hardly  think  it  could  be  said  that  it  is 
Republicans  who  are  seeking  to  defeat 
the  bill. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  bring  in  someone 
from  the  executive  department  for  an 
executive  meeting  with  membei-s  of  the 
committee.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
secret  meeting;  I  did  not  attend  any 
such  meeting,  nor  did  any  member  of 
my  staff — but  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare met  with  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing and  approved  of  the  action  which 
was  taken.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  certainly  stretching  the  point  to 
blame  this  result  on  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  came  before  the  full  commit- 
tee from  the  subcommittee  after  a  long 
study.  The  subject  is  extremely  compli- 
cated. The  first  part  of  the  bill  had  to 
do  with  the  patent  laws.  I  found  to  my 
amazement,  that  the  proposal  had  been 
given  no  attention  whatever  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  the  subcommittee 
to  which  we  should  look  for  advice  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  when  changes  in 
the  patent  law  are  to  be  made.  The  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  would  have  drastically 
and  completely  changed  the  existing  pat- 
ent law  as  it  relates  to  drugs.  There- 
fore the  measure  was  very  properly  sent 
to  that  subcommittee  for  study.  It  was 
reported  back  but  it  was  recognized  that 
some  parts  of  it  had  not  been  the  subject 
of  any  hearings.  While  it  is  true  that 
we  aurecd  to  action  in  accordance  with 


the  desires  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to 
the  patent  section.  I  still  feel  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  had  expert  tes- 
timony on  the  provisions  at  issue.  It  is 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  change 
in  the  patent  law  relating  to  drugs.  Who 
is  to  say?  Certainly  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee and  the  witnesses  who  were 
heard  by  the  subcommittee  were  not  ex- 
perts on  the  patent  features  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

Now  we  come  to  the  licensing  features 
of  the  proposal.  I  would  not  have 
thought  that  a  proposal  to  license  busi- 
ness people  in  this  country  would  be  a 
party  issue. 

There  are  many  Democrats — I  am  cf^r- 
tain^who  oppose,  as  vigorously  as  I 
believe  all  Republicans  oppose,  the  idea 
of  saying  that  a  man  cannot  go  into 
business  until  he  goes  to  some  govern- 
mental department  and  gets  permission. 
May  the  time  never  come  in  this  coun- 
try, which  we  have  built  up  by  private 
initiative  and  the  ability  to  go  out  and 
compete  in  the  market,  when  we  shall 
say  to  a  man  that  he  must,  without  ex- 
ception, go  to  a  Government  department 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  can  go 
into  business  and  employ  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  people.  It  will  never  be  done  with 
my  vote.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  forcing 
Americans  to  go  to  a  governmental 
agency  to  get  permission  to  go  into 
business. 

I  favor  a  sound  drug  bill.  There  is 
need  for  one.  I  thought  we  were  pro- 
ceeding in  a  constructive  way.  I  was 
not  invited  to  a  so-called  secret  meeting. 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I 
knew  nothing  more  than  what  developed 
at  the  meeting  this  morning.  I  thought 
efforts  had  been  made  to  reach  a  rea- 
sonable compromise.  I  do  not  speak 
as  to  the  specific  merits  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  offered,  since  I  am 
not  a  member  of  either  the  Patents 
Subcommittee  or  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation. 
This  morning  I  had  the  impression  thai 
the  general  consensus — certainly  it  was 
two  or  three  to  one — was  that  some  con- 
cessions would  have  to  be  made  on  all 
sides  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  leg- 
islation, and  that  the  alternative  was 
exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  stated  it  to  be — either  a  bill  with 
made  by  both  sides,  or 
would  prefer  to  see  a 


some  concessions 
no  bill  at  all.  I 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING. 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield. 

The  vote  that  was  in- 
dicated earlier,  in  a  committee  composed 
of  9  Democrats  and  6  Republicans,  ctr- 
tainly  would  remove  the  vote  from  the 
category  of  a  partisan  pKJlitical  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  three-to-one  vote  in  a  committee  made 
up  like  that,  no  one  can  charge  that  the 
Republicans  were  responsible. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  is 
a  highly  controversial  issue.  The  bill  is 
highly  technical.  As  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said,  some  of  us  have  been 
working  on  the  bill  for  about  2'2  years. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  intended  to  make  a  statement 
today. 
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I  believe  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  know 
this,  even  though  I  hesitate  to  say  it. 
When  the  committee  went  into  session 
this  morning  I  found  about  11  amend- 
ments which  had  been  drafted  by  a 
group  that  none  of  us  had  ever  heard  of 
before.  I  do  not  call  it  even  a  secret 
group.  No  Member  on  the  Democratic 
side,  so  far  as  I  am  aware — including 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER  1 .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HartI,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  and  I — ever  knew  that  a 
so-called  secret  group  was  in  session.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  it  for  that  reason. 
However.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  a  valid  objection  and  the 
right  to  present  his  case  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Any  Senator  who  is  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  which  has 
worked  on  a  bill  for  2 '2  years  is  entitled 
to  have  a  conference  on  a  bill  that  is  un- 
der consideration.  To  me  this  is  a 
matter  of  comity,  a  matter  of  courtesy. 
I  believe  that  my  chairman,  though  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  made  a  serious  mistake 
when  he  said  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  have  been 
futile.  What  about  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
committee?  Would  such  a  meeting  have 
been  futile? 

It  is  not  necessary  again  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  about  the  applicability  of 
patent  laws  or  whether  there  will  ever  be 
a  licensing  provision.  None  of  us  really 
believes  that  a  licensing  feature  would 
become  law. 

The  amendments  which  were  sub- 
mitted this  morning — 10  or  11  of  them — 
were  drafted  by  this  so-called  group,  I 
asked  what  group  had  drafted  them.  I 
asked  whether  it  was  the  staff  of  the 
Antimonopoly  Subcommittee,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  staffs  of  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  There  are  tech- 
nicians and  experts  on  that  staff. 

This  morning,  when  the  Eastland- 
Dirksen  group  presented  the  11  amend- 
ments. I,  having  learned  something  about 
filibustering  in  3  or  4  years,  asked  for  the 
floor.  When  I  obtained  it  I  held  the 
floor  and  intended  to  speak  until  12 
o'clock,  when  I  would  make  a  point  of 
order,  so  that  there  would  be  no  action 
on  these  amendments.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  fully  justified 
in  asking  the  President  where  he  stands 
and  asking  HEW  where  they  stand;  and 
to  find  out  if  a  couple  of  junior  execu- 
tives who  have  no  real  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  bill,  can  draw  up  a  bill  with- 
out having  had  any  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  work.  In  2 '2  years  we  have 
built  up  a  very  good  staff,  and  I  think 
this  is  very  poor  practice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  v,  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  yield  shortly. 
As  I  said  in  speaking  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  when  we  met  today,  the  chair- 
Kian  made  a  mistake  in  not  conferring. 
I  ha\e  always  said  that  I  hoped  we 
would  view  the  amendments  objectively 
and  impartially;  and  I  have  always  said 
we  should  find  out  whether  the  amend- 
nienis  are  rcalh-  good  amendmenis. 

I  wi.sh  to  say  a  word  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  chaiinia!) 
of  the  Conimiitee  on  the  Judiciaiv.     I 


believe  he  was  acting  in  good  faith.  I 
think  he  wants  to  get  a  bill.  I  felt  then. 
and  it  is  my  feeling  now,  that  he  thought 
in  order  to  get  a  bill  he  would  have  to 
do  it  in  this  fashion.  I  think  that  wa.% 
an  error  of  judgment.  I  see  notlung 
calculated  or  premeditated  about  it.  He 
was  not  malicious.  He  wanted  to  get  a 
bill  out  of  committee.  I  believe  the 
White  House  has  been  pressing  him  to 
report  a  bill  on  medical  legislation  I 
have  expressed  myself,  I  think  he  has 
made  a  mistake  m  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  it.  This  is  a  highly  controversial 
bill.  We  have  been  infighting  for  2'j 
years.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  not  trying  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
Republicans, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  CARROLL,     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  He  .said  Republicans, 
He  began  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
Republicans  had  killed  the  bill, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  CARROLL,     I  yield, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  said  that  certain 
indniduals  met  with  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  conimiltet',  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr,  Dirksen  1 .  and 
also  the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippi  I  Mi- 
Eastlanp!;  and  that  no  one  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly SubcommittfM^  knew  anything  about 
It.  and  I  certainly  did  not  know  anything 
about  ir.  We  were  not  invited,  I  did 
say  that  the  Republicans  joined  with  the 
group  in  voting  against  the  propo.sal  that 
Commissioner  Ladd  iiad  recommended 
as  late  as  last  Saturday.  I  said  there 
was  some  division  of  opinion  as  to  where 
Commissioner  Ladd  stood.  Then  I  re- 
ceived word  from  hmi.  and  we  got  his 
kitf  r.  Then  the  Republicans — I  did  not 
say  it.  but  I  will  say  it  now — voted  solidly 
against  the  provision  after  Mr.  Ladd 
clarified  his  position. 

Mr,  CARROLL,  We  must  not  blame 
it  all  on  the  Republicans.  Most  of  the 
D(>mocrats  voted  that  way.  too.  I  did 
not  question  their  motivation  at  all. 
We  have  enough  experience  to  know  that 
from  time  to  time  little  coalitions  are  at 
work,  Whetlier  or  not  there  was  a  coali- 
tion in  this  case,  the  truth  is  we  got 
only  three  votes  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr,  CARROLL,  Not  at  this  point,  A 
few  absentee  Democrats  might  have 
gone  along.  We  arc  experienced  enough 
to  know  the  pitfalls  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. We  are  hitting  into  one  of  the 
biiigest  iiiduslnes  of  the  Nation,  one  with 
the  his::hest  prices,  and  one  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  least  regulation.  Perhaps 
there  is  t^oine  justification  for  this.  I. 
for  one,  never  felt  deeply  about  the  li- 
cen.^uig  issue,  I  did  not  think  it  would 
pa.ss,  I  felt  aeojily  about  the  patent  is- 
.sue  this  morning,  because  it  involves  a 
qup  -tinn  of  law.  It  has  .something  to  do 
witli  utility.  It  has  something  to  do 
wuli  d'  ti.'^ions. 

I  do  not  question  the  motivation  of 
Senators  who  have  a  different  viewpoint. 
I  believe  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  Kefauvei;!  had  a  right  to  bring 


his  case  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  this 
sort  of  procedure  will  not  happen  again 
This  morning,  time  after  time,  I  asked 
the  young  man,  'Whom  do  you  repre- 
sent? Vov  whom  do  you  speak''  Do  you 
speak  for  Secretary  RibicofT''  For  whom 
do  you  speak'' '  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
yuung  man,  I  have  known  him  for 
years  He  is  a  youn^i  man  of  character, 
ability,  and  integrity  No  doubt  .some- 
one told  him  to  go  in  and  work  with  tlie 
committee.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
there  wpw  otheis  uho  were  asked  to 
work  with  the  committee  There  arc 
little  "junioi.-,'  who  work  for  HEW; 
"juniors'"  from  the  F(K)d  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; and  'junior.s  '  who  work 
for  our  own  committee 

Neverthele.ss.  the  aniendment.s  aie 
now  before  the  committee,  and  we  will 
examine  them.  My  chairman  wanted  to 
hold  a  meeting  this  afternoon  I  .said 
we  could  not  po.s.sibly  hold  a  ineetint;  be- 
cause the  great  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr,  Dirksen  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  Then  it  was  iiropo,'^ed  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  10  30  tomoirow  moiTi- 
ine.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  permit 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  10:30  tomor- 
row morning,  because  we  will  miss  an- 
other great  Senator,  the  di.^tinfciui.<.hed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr  McClkl- 
LAN  1 .  Perhaps  we  shall  study  the  bill  for 
several  days  in  committee  I  .■slinll  have 
to  get  a  report  on  the  anu'iidments 

Neverthele.ss,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Mr  KefauverI  for  hi.^ 
courasif  and  forthn  l,tne.s.s  in  pre.sentuv 
the  situation  to  the  Senate  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  ai'iee  with  all  his  remark^ 
As  I  have  said  two  or  thi«  e  tunes,  I  think 
there  was  an  error  m  judi-'ment  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  of  the  coiiinnttef- 
I  hope  this  procedure  will  not  be  followed. 

Mr,  HRUSKA  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yi<'ld  ' 

Mr,  CARROLL      I  yield 

Mr,  HRUSKA  The  Senator  charac- 
terized the  pharmaceutical  indu.'-try  a.s 
one  having  h:L:h  profits  and  few  regula- 
tions. It  is  not  my  place  to  defend  tJie 
pharmaceutical  industry.  The  record 
which  has  Ix-en  made  over  the  past  2 '2 
years  will  speak  for  itself.  However.  I  do 
not  believe  the  record  will  bear  out  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  niilhoirs  of  people 
.should  have  then-  confidence  shaken  m 
the  quality  of  the  products  of  an  estab- 
lished industry  winch  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  .span  of  life  of  Americans, 
not  to  mention  to  relieve  the  suffering  of- 
those  who  are  ill. 

When  the  subcommittee  ivUi  its  meet- 
ing, and  tho.se  who  held  our  convictions 
and  shared  our  concern  on  oehalf  of 
the  Consumers  were  overnchien.  did  we 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  com- 
plain about  coalition.s.  .--imply  because 
more  Senators  voted  on  tiie  other  side 
of  the  question  than  voted  with  u,'-?  Wo 
did  not.  But  for  some  reason,  when 
there  is  a  vote  of  9  to  3  in  a  c(jmmittee 
composed  of  9  Democratic  and  6  Repub- 
licans, immediately  it  is  charged  th.it 
there  is  an  unholy  alliance.  Is  not  that 
a  strange  phenomenon'' 

Mr.  CARROLL,  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. When  we  held  tho.se  iieaungs,  they 
were  not  secret.  "Votes  were  taken,  and 
they  were  recorded.    The  Senator  f'om 
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Nebraska  may  ha\e  justification  for  say- 
inu  that  .sometimes  the  pl..n  of  tin  .sub- 
committee were  not  revealed  to  him 
Sometimes  they  were  not  revealed  to  me. 
But  basically,  when  we  voted,  our  votes 
were  recorded.  There  was  nothing  secret 
about  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Tennes.see  IMr.  KefauverI  now  has  in 
his  possession  a  .series  of  amendments 
which  he  has  had  in  his  file  for  a  week 
or  10  days,  or  po.ssibly  2  weeks.  He 
has  referred  to  them  constantly.  He 
says  the  amendments  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
administration.  Yet  we  have  not  seen 
them.  They  were  prepared  in  .secret; 
they  are  being  held  m  .secret  They  have 
not  been  furnished  to  us  Yet  when  we 
in  an  open  meeting  proix5.se  amendments 
for  di.scussion  and  adoption,  and  they  are 
adopted,  we  are  accused  and  complained 
of.  Yet  it  appears  that  others  may  hold 
amendments  in  readiness  for  the  pur- 
pose of  havinu  them  considered,  and 
that  is  supposed  to  be  alrieht 

Mr  CARROLL  The.se  amendments 
are  supposed  to  have  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  HEW  and  the  White  House 
The  amendments  drafted  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  arc  his  ow  n  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  have  not 
received  one  of  th(  in  When  the  time 
comes,  we  will  examine  them 

Does  the  Senator  say  tln.^  i.s  not 
secrecy?  The  amendments  were  pre- 
pared ill  the  secrecy  of  the  Senator's  of- 
fice     I  do  not  challen-;e  his  intemity, 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  The  meeting  was  not 
held  in  my  office.  There  was  nothing 
secret  about  It,  Representatives  of 
HEW  and  representatives  of  the  profes- 
sional stafT,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  were  present 
Also  present  were  representatives  of  the 
staff  of  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr,  Dirksen!  and  of  my  own 
office 

The  chairman  of  tlie  committee  has 
already  explained  why  he  did  not  call  in 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
KefauverI  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missi.ssippi  now  say  that  he  had 
representatives  at  tlie  meetiim  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr,  Dirksen  I 
had  representatives  at  the  meeting? 

Mr,  EASTLAND      I  invited  them 

Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield '' 

Mr.  CARROLL      I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Did  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  say  that  my  judgment 
was  bad  in  the  matter' 

Mr.  CARROLL,  I  said  tlie  judgment 
of  the  chairman  of  th.e  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  bad  in  not  confeiriim  w  ith  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  ! 
and  in  not  conferring  with  the  other 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  think  I  u.sed  good 
judgment,  because  we  have  a  bill  whicli. 
as  I  understand,  the  administration 
fax  ors.  It  meets  the  test  w  hich  has  been 
established  by  the  Pioident  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  CARROLL. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  What  is  wrong  with 
an  accomplishment?  I  had  no  interest 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  has  now  been  re- 
vealed that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen]  had  represent- 
atives at  the  meeting  with  them.  There 
are  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. What  was  wrong  with  invitinu 
them' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Democratic  mem- 
bers were  present. 

Mr,  CARROLL,  Wliy  were  they  not 
in\ited  to  the  meeting? 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  on  the  subcommittee 
or  not,  I  opposed  certain  provisions  in 
the  bill,  I  took  the  bill  which  the  admin- 
istration submitted  and  worked  out  a 
bill,  I  had  my  staff  act  as  referee.  They 
L'ot  touether  and  made  a  propo.sal,  Tliat 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr,  CARROLL,  It  may  be— and  this 
is  mv  hope — that  the  amendments  are 
good:  that  they  are  accurate.  Perhaps 
a  bill  can  be  drafted, 

Mr  EASTLAND,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr.     CARROLL 
statement 

Mr  EASTI.AND 

Mr   CARROLL, 
be   true      We  will 


May    I    finish    my 


Yes 
I  hope  that  this  will 
analyze  the  amend- 
ments carefully  I  sincerely  hope  that  if 
such  a  situation  arises  again.  Senators 
who  have  worked  on  the  bill  for  2' 2  years 
will  not  be  bypa.ssed.  This  is  why  I  have 
said  that,  m  my  opinion,  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made  an  error  m 
judement, 

Mr  EASTLAND,  The  Senator  from 
Co'iOiado  i.s  mistaken  I  used  good 
judgment 

Mr,  CARROLL,     That  is  a  question 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     We  have  a  bill, 

Mr  CARROLL,  That  is  the  Senatoi  s 
o))inion.  and  I  respect  it, 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  The  bill  meets  the 
test,  I  have  told  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  the  amend- 
ments which  are  pending,  which  have 
not  yet  been  adopted,  are  largely  re- 
quests of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  They  are  to  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  bill.  They  are  not  in 
the  bill  now.  but  we  are  putting  the 
requests  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  what  I  was 
under  the  impression  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  had  asked  for.  If  this  is  the 
President's  method  of  operating  and  the 
HEW.s  method  of  operating.  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  know  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  It  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent s  method  of  operating. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  that  these  arc  the  President  s 
amendments. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Oh.  they  are  I 
have  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
way  the  situation  was  handled,  because 
the  responsibility  was  placed  upon  me 
to  act  a  bill. 

I  have  done  what  I  thought  was  nec- 
essary   to    get    a    bill.      If    the    Senator 


wishes  to  blame  me  o\  condemn  me.  I 
am  open  to  it,  I  have  been  condemned 
before  in  many  languages. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  do  not  wish  to  la- 
bor the  point.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Pre.sident's  amendments  are  not  kept 
secret  from  anybody.  They  were  sent 
to  the  .staff  of  the  full  committee,  and 
they  are  available  to  anyone  who  wishe^ 
to  examine  them,  I  desire  to  agree  to 
anything  which  is  reasonable  or  mod- 
erate. I  have  agreed  in  the  subcom- 
mitt^'e  to  many  chances  which  were 
moderate,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  agree.  I  think  I  have  always  been 
amenable  to  a  rea.sonable  approach  to 
enteriiiii  into  a  compromise.  But  I  do 
not  want  the  people  to  mrsunderstand 
what  is  going  on  here 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  want  the  people 
to  know  that  nothing  in  this  bill  will  cut 
the  price  of  drugs  or  will  get  away  from 
dishonest  advertising  or  from  failure  to 
state  side  effects,  or  will  do  very  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  drugs. 

Furthermore,  one  cannot  put  the 
Prcbidenfs  letter  side  by  side  with  these 
amendments  and  call  it  the  President's 
program. 

Also,  tliis  morning  I  called  Mr,  Cohen, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare:  but  no  high  official 
of  ilic  Dcpaitment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  someone's  being  up  here  and  work- 
iiiH  out  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  fo:  a 
question? 

Mr,  CARROLL.  I  yield.  pro\iried  I 
may  do  so  without  losing  the  fioor. 

Mr  EASTLAND,  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
atoi that  a  high  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare told  me  this  afternoon  that  he 
favored  the  amendment.  The  adminis- 
tration has  never  asked  for  licensing  of 
businesses.  We  have  included  a  regis- 
tration provision  and  we  have  included 
the  rest  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  afternoon  a  high  official  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  told  me — and  I  think  that  be- 
fore this  is  over  they  will  speak  for 
tliemselves — that  they  favor  it. 

There  is  no  point  in  damning  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  I .  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Dirksen  i  or 
anyone  else.    Blame  me;  I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  who  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  very  well.  I  will  not 
call  names  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  my  word  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  KEFAUVTIR.  But  if  there  has 
been  a  change 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  has  been  no 
cliange. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  been  told 
that  there  was  a  change, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well,  I  will  deny 
that. 
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Mr.     President,     I 


was  under  the  im- 
were  White  House 


Mr.     CARROLL 

merely  wish  to  say 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  the  people  to  know  that  so  far 

as  I  am  concerned 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  President,  I  am 

trving  to  say.  in  conclusion 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  we  are  trying 
to  get  a  bill  that  will  bring  down  the 
cost  of  drugs. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  getting  a  bill  which  largely 
includes  what  he  wanted.  Everyone 
knows  that  legislation  is  a  matter  of  give 
and  take.  Grandstand  stuff  for  votes  is 
something  else. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  MissiSvSippi  is 
accusing  me  of  grandstanding 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  will  yield  the  floor  after 
I  make  an  observation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
afternoon  we  have  heard  enough,  it 
seems  to  me,  about  procedural  matters  to 
convince  each  Member  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  bypass  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee.  If  the  White  House  is 
telling  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  one  thing  and  is  tell- 
ing the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KEFAUVER  1  another  thing 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  The  White  Hou.se 
has  told  me  nothing, 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I 
pression  that   these 
amendments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  never  made 
such  a  statement.  I  said  the  people  who 
were  placed  in  chai'ge  of  the  bill  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
agreed  to  help  draft  these  amendment';. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  just  wish  to  make 
this  closing  remark:  From  what  we  have 
heard  today,  with  this  sort  of  procedure, 
it  is  a  helluva  way  to  run  a  railroad, 
[Laughter! 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  is  that 
it  is  being  i-un.  and  we  are  going  to  get 
a  bill,  and  we  are  not  going  to  argue 
about  it. 

Mr.  HART  obtamed  the  floor. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield — for  a 
question  or  a  suggestion  which  I  hope 
is  constructive 

Mr.  HART,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  con- 
structive; and  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  withhold  it  for  just  a  moment. 
I  shall  appreciate  that, 

Mr  Pre.=;ident,  as  the  holder  of  park- 
ing license  plate  No.  85,  my  remarks  will 
not  reflect  any  sensitivity  about  failure 
to  have  consultation,  I  think  I  have  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  where  this  situ- 
ation affects  my  judgment. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  case  of 
the  lawyer  who  argued  his  case  in  the 
newspapers  before  the  evidence  reached 
tlie  jury. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  section 
of  the  bill  has  been  characterized  in  a 
fashion  which  will  cause  Members  of  this 
body  to  take  a  tentative  position  on  it 
which  later  they  will  regret.  When  cer- 
tain phrases  are  used,  most  Members 
react  rather  like  an  automatic  sprinkler 


system.  One  of  those  phrases  is.  "You 
do  not  want  to  curb  American  business." 
In  order  that  all  Senators  may  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about — and 
the  licensing  section  was  before  the  com- 
mittee this  morning — I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  Record  show  in  full 
at  this  point  the  licensing  proposal  of  the 
bill  which  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
presented. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  the  registra- 
tion section. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  the  registration  sec- 
tion. So  I  sliall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  say  there  is 
nothiny  wroni;  wuh  requhing  and  oblm- 
in^:  the  Government  to  insiX'Ct  the  books 
of  a  rtal  estate  dealer  who  wishes  to 
sell  a  piece  of  propeity.  and  that  there 
is  nothing  wron,'  with  havmcj  the  Gov- 
ernment require  one  who  wishes  to  sell 
stocks  or  bonds  to  make  full  disclosure. 
So  what  in  heaven's  name  is  wrong  with 
requiring  that  before  one  can  set  up  a 
bathtub,  back-alley  operating  for  the 
distribution  of  medicine,  a  similar  re- 
quirement apijly?  That  is  what  this 
section  does:  I  want  that  understood. 

Mr.  KEFAL^'ER  Mr.  President,  will 
tlio  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  vield. 

Mr.  KRFAUVER.  In  that  connection 
I  wish  to  say  that  Mr,  Beasley.  speaking 
for  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
A.s-sociation,  proposed  just  about  the 
same  thing — that  there  be  registration, 
in  order  to  prevent  bathtub  operators 
from  eii'-atzing  in  this  business — for.  of 
course,  the  doctors  may  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  medicine  that  is  made  by 
bathtub  opr 'ators— and  that  in  order  to 
register  and  go  into  the  business,  one 
should  maintain  certain  sanitary  prac- 
tices. He  also  said  that  one  who  does 
not  continue  to  meet  those  standards 
ou'-'ht  to  have  his  rc^astration  revoked 
or  conditioned.  That  is  the  way  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  written — just  about  in 
the  way  Mr.  Be^a.sley  recommended. 

Mr.  H.'^RT.  And  the  amendment 
v.hich  wa.s  presented  to  us  this  morn- 
ing— under  whose  sponsorship  and 
throuqh  what  evolution.  I  care  not — 
would  lequirc  that  before  the  end  of 
each  year,  anyone  who  wished  to  manu- 
facture druGs  would  have  to  register  his 
name  and  his  business  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  within  2  years  they  would 
in.spcct  it.  This  i?  substantive.  But  be- 
cause of  remarks  made  earlier.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  }-.ave  printed  in  full 
in  the  Recced  the  propo.sed  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee  this  morning — 
after  all,  if  there  is  any  question  about 
it,  it  mi'jht  be  well  to  have  the  amend- 
ment printed  at  this  point,  in  connection 
with  the  debate— so  that  before  this 
phase  of  the  debate  is  concluded,  this 
material  will  be  available  to  Sfnators, 
Therefore.  I  shaM  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  registration  section  or 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinTui^^hed 
minority  leader — on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  I  understood — be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Wait  a  minute.  Mr, 
Presid'T.t,    It  was  offered  by  the  minor- 


ity leader  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
leader;  and  I  had  accipt'd  and  at^reed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  Pre.^ident.  \ull  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  include  in  the 
request  that  the  re'.iistration  amendment 
be  printed  m  tlie  Recohd  a  retiuest  also 
to  print  in  the  Record  the  long  section 
pertaining  to  factory  inspection,  to- 
gether with  the  provi.-s;uns  for  penalties 
if  either  re'-;istration  or  t!ie  f.iclory  in- 
SE>ection  shows  that  theie  li.ive  been  vio- 
latioiis  of  the  law'.' 

Mr  HART,  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
liave  printed  in  full  ;n  tlie  Record  the 
amendmi  nts  for  commuiee  uiscu.ssion, 
this  morning,  numbered  1.  2,  and  3? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  .'Senator  from 
Michitian  would  not  object  to  havini;  ail 
the  amendments  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
would  he? 

Mr.  HART.    No. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Then  let  us  have  all 
of  them  print,  d  m  the  Record. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Let  us  have  all  of 
them  printed  in  iJie  Rkcuro,  .so  it  will 
show  tliat  it  i.s  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  After  Senators  .sec  what 
was  before  us  at  10;rjO  this  morning, 
they  will  understand  the  appreliension 
of  .some  of  us  about  the  forlhrightness 
with  which  it  was  propo.sed  that  wc  act. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  'Some'"  means  very 
few.  does  it  not,  because  the  committee 
W8%  ov.^rwhelmuv-'ly 

Mr  HART.  Weil,  the  record  will  show 
what  It  IS. 

There  being  no  ob,iectiun.  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REGISTBATION    StCTIOH 

On  page  12.  strike  lines  3  through  8:  and 
on  piiRe  14.  commenrlne  on  line  12  strike 
all  down  through  line  25,  pagr  22,  Mid  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUuwlng- 

••|13)  Chapter  V  of  that  Act  (21  USC  351 
and  the  following  i  Is  amendeci  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fol'.o'Aliic  se'^tinn: 

"    REGISTR-^TIDN    OF    PRODt'CERS    OF    DRUGS 

•' "Sec.  508.    (a)    As  u.scd  In  this  section— 

■'■(1)  the  term  '  manuficture.  prepara- 
tion, propagation,  compounding,  or  prtKress- 
ing"  shall  include  repiick,it;in^  or  uiherviise 
changing  the  container,  wrapper,  or  labtl- 
ing  nf  any  drug  package  in  furtherance  of 
the  distribution  of  the  drug  from  the  origi- 
nal place  of  ni.inufacture  to  the  person  wlio 
makes  final  delivery  or  sale  to  the  ultimate 
consumer 

"■(2)  the  term  "name"  shall  inchide  In 
the  case  of  a  partnership  the  name  of  each 
partner  and,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  corporation,  the 
name  of  each  corp<jrate  officer  aiid  director. 
and  the  State  of  incorpriration, 

'■'(b)  On  or  before  December  31  c/f  each 
year  every  person  who  owns  or  operates  any 
establishment  in  any  State  engaged  in  the 
mantifacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  proces-sing  of  a  druiz  or  drucs 
shall  register  with  the  .Secreuiry  lu.s  name, 
places  of  business  and  all  sucli  establish- 
ments. 

"  'Every  person  upon  first  engaging  in 
the  manufacture,  preparation.  propagatiMn, 
compounding  or  proce.s.slng  of  any  drug  in 
any  establishment  which  he  (iwns  or  oper- 
ates shall  hmmediately  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary his  name,  place  of  busine.ss  and  such 
establishment. 

"'(d)  Every  person  duly  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  shall  immediately 
register  with  the  Secretary  any  additional 
establishment  which  he  owns  or  oper.-ites 
and   In   which  he   begins   the   manufacture, 
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preparation,  propagation,  compounding,  or 
processing  of  a  drug  or  drugs 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  regis- 
tration number  to  any  person  or  any  estab- 
lishment registered  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

•■■(fl  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
for  Inspection,  to  any  person  so  requesting, 
any  registration  filed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

tinn. 

"'(g)    This   section    shall    not    apply    to — 

"•(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  estab- 
Usliments  in  conformance  with  any  appli- 
cable local  laws  regulating  the  practice  ol 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are 
regularly  engaged  in  dispensing  prescription 
drugs,  upon  prescriptions  of  practitioner.': 
licensed  to  administer  sucii  drugs,  or 
patients  under  the  care  of  such  practi- 
tioners in  the  course  of  tlieir  professional 
practice  atid  which  do  not  manufacture,  pre- 
pare, propagate,  compound,  or  process  drugs 
for  sale  other  than  in  the  regular  course  of 
their  business  of  dispensing  or  selling  drugs 
at  retail; 

■■  ■(2»  practitioners  licensed  by  la\\  m  [pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  who  manu- 
f.irture.  prejiare,  prripagate.  coinjiound  or 
process  drugs  solely  for  use  \n  the  course  of 
tlieir  professional  practice; 

(3)  pers<^jns  wlio  manufacture  prepare 
propag.ite.  compound,  or  process  drug.s  solely 
for  use  in  researcli,  teaching,  oi  cliemical 
analysis  and  not  for  sale; 

■■  '(4  I  such  other  clas.ses  i>f  persons  as  the 
Sei-retary  m.iy  by  retrulatioii  excnipl  frnin 
the  application  of  this  section  upon  a  finding 
tiiat  registration  by  such  clrusses  oi  person."- 
in  accordance  with  this  section  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  pn>tection  ol  the  public  health, 
■  '(hi  Every  e.>tab!;.slHnent  registfrcd  witli 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  pursuanr  to  section 
704  and  sliall  be  so  inspe<  ted  by  one  or  more 
(jiticers  or  eniployee.s  duly  designated  by  tht" 
Secretary  at  least  once  in  tlie  two-year  perifxi 
beginning  with  the  date  of  registration  of 
such  establishment  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  at  least  once  in  every  successive  two- 
year  p>eriod  thereafter  ' 

•13(a)  Section  301  oi  that  Art  i21  U.S.C 
331)  is  amended  by  addiiie  at  the  end  there- 
rif  the  following  new  paragrapli 

"  "(o)  The  failure  to  register  as  required 
by  section  508  ' 

'•13(b|  Sectloi  :)02  o;  tiiat  Act  .21  U.S.C, 
352)  is  fvirther  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the    folUjwiag    new    paragraph 

"'(O)  If  it  is  a  drug  and  w.is  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated  compounded  or 
processed  in  an  establishment  not  duly 
registered    under    section   508   of   this   Act  ' 

F.'^CIORY    INSPECTION 

.M  the  end  ol  page  22.  following  line  25, 
insert  the  foUoA-ing  13(Ci  .section  7()4(ai 
of  that  Act  (21  use  374(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  enlorcenieni  of  this 
Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  .Secretary,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to 
the  owner.  op>er  itor.  or  agent  in  charge,  are 
authorized  (li  'o  enter,  at  rea.sonable  times. 
any  factory,  waiehouse.  or  establishment  in 
whicli  food,  drugs,  de\ices.  or  cosmetics  are 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  or  held, 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
or  after  such  introduction,  or  to  enter  any 
consulting  laboratory,  or  to  enter  any  vehicle 
being  used  to  trans|K)rt  or  liold  such  food, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  in  interstate 
commerce;  and  (2)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  ware- 
house, establisbment,  consulting  laboratory. 
or  vehicle  anc.  all  pertinent  equipment, 
finished  and  unfinished  materials,  contain- 
ers, and  labeling  therein,  and  all  things 
tlierem     (incliKimg     records,     files,     papers. 


processes,  controls,  and  facilities)  bearing 
on  whether  articles  which  are  adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  or  which  may  not  l>€  manufactured, 
introduced  into  interstate  commerce,  or  sold, 
or  offered  for  sale  by  reason  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  have  been  or  are  being 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  trans- 
ported, or  held  in  any  sucli  place,  or  other- 
wise bearing  on  violation  of  this  Act  The 
ins{>ection  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
not  extend  to  (A)  financial  data  (B)  sales 
data  other  tlian  shljjment  records,  (C)  pric- 
ing data,  (D)  j)ersonnel  data,  (E)  data  of 
anything  in  or  related  to  researcli  activity 
Provided,  hoicrrer.  That  inspection  ol  data 
relating  to  clinical  ex}>erience  witli  respect 
to  new  drugs,  and  antibiotics  witliin  the 
purview  ol  section  507.  shall  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  autliorized  under  and  subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  ol  section  505 
(U  and  (J)  and  Section  507(d)  and  (g). 
and  witli  respect  to  other  drugs  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
issued  tjy  the  Secretary  which  sliall  have 
due  regard  for  the  professional  etliics  of  the 
medical  profession  :ind  shall  provide,  where 
tlie  .Secretary  deems  it  to  be  appropriate, 
for  examination,  upon  request,  by  the  per- 
s(jns  to  whom  such  rcgulation.s  are  appli- 
cable, of  similar  information  recen  pcl  '.r 
otiierwise  obtained   by  tlie  Secretary 

13(d)  section  ~04ib)  ol  tliat  Act  '2i 
use  374(b)  I  is  .tmended  by  insertirg  after 
the  word  "wareliouse"  t!ic  words  "consult- 
ing l.iboratory," 

QfALITV     M,\.NfKACTrRl.N-G    CONTROLS 

At  the  end  of  page  22.  after  hue  25.  insert 
the  following:  '"ISie)  section  501(a)(2)  of 
that  Act  (21  use,  351(a)(2))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■'(2)'.^)  if  it  has  been  pre;iared.  packed 
or  lield  r.nder  insanitary  conditions  whereby 
It  mav  liave  been  contjiminr'.ted  with  filth. 
or  wherel)y  it  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health:  or  (B)  if  it  is  a  drug  and 
the  methods  used  m,  or  tlie  facilities  or  con- 
trols used  for,  its  manufacture,  processing 
pack.iging,  or  holding  do  not  conform  to  cur- 
rent goxl  manufacturing  practice  to  assure 
that  such  drug  meets  tlie  requirements  of 
this  .^ct  as  to  safety  and  has  the  identity  atid 
strength,  and  meets  the  quality  and  purity 
characteristics,  which  it  purports  or  is  rep- 
re.sented  to  possess.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  issue  interpretative  regulations,  upon 
notice  and  m  accordance  witli  tiie  procedures 
set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  USC.  1003).  which  shall. 
in  any  proceeding  involving  this  paragraph, 
be  prima  facia  evidence  of  what  constitutes 
current  good  manufacturing  practice  '  " 

NKW  DRUG  CLEARANCE  FROCEDVRES 

On  page  12.  commencing  with  line  13. 
strike  all  down  through  and  including  line 
22.  and  insert   in  lieti  thereof  the  following: 

■■(Ci  An  application  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
nmetietli  day  after  the  filing  thereof  (or  on 
svicli  later  date,  not  more  tiian  one  hundred 
eighty  days  after  the  filing  thereof,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enable  him  t-o 
study  and  investigate  the  application),  un- 
le.ss,  prior  to  such  day  (or  prior  to  such  later 
d.ite ) ,  the  Secretary  issues  a  notice  to  the 
.applicant  of  opportunity  for  hearing  as  to 
whether  the  application  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d).  The  dat«  sched- 
uled for  the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 
if  a  hearing  is  requested,  shall  be  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  service  of 
notice  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
service  .set  forth  in  subsection  (g).  unless  a 
different  date  is  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  applicant. 

S'.FSTITl  TF    FOR    EFFICACY     TEt.T    ON     NtW     liR'T. 
ORIGINAL    CLEARANCE 

On  p.ige  12.  commencing  on  line  23  strike 
all    down    through    and    including   the   word 


"order"    on    line    14     page    13     and    insert    In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

.Section  505(d)  of  that  Act  <21  USC  355 
(d)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  tlie  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice 
to  the  applicant  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  in  accordance  with  said  subsec- 
tion, that  I  1 )  the  investigations,  reports  oi 
which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
.Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  ib),  do 
not  include  adequate  test.s  by  all  methods 
reasonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or 
no!  such  drug  is  safe  for  use  under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggest- 
ed in  the  proposed  lat>eling  thereof;  (2)  the 
results  of  sucli  tests  show  that  such  drug  is 
unsafe  for  use  under  such  conditions  or  do 
not  show  that  such  drug  is  safe  for  use  un- 
der such  conditions;  t3)  the  methods  used 
111.  .aid  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for 
tlie  manufacture.  prcKessing.  and  packing 
of  sucli  drug  are  inadequate  to  preser\e  its 
identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity:  (4; 
upon  the  tiasis  of  the  information  submitted 
'o  him  as  part  of  the  application,  or  upon 
tlie  leasts  of  any  other  information  before 
liini  with  respect  to  such  drug,  he  has  in- 
sufficient information  to  determine  whether 
Mich  drug  is  safe  for  use  under  such  con- 
ditions; or  (5>  on  the  basis  of  the  Infor- 
mation submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  ap- 
!)!ication  .'ind  any  other  information  before 
him  witli  respect  to  such  drug.  (A)  there 
1.-  a  '.ack  of  substantial  evidence  (including 
suljstantla:  clinical  evidence).  suppc>rted  by 
investigations  of  experts  qualified  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  drugs,  that  the  drug  will 
liave  the  intended  or  purported  physiological 
effect  under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  sviggested  in  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof,  or  (B)  such  labeling  ;- 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular;  he  sha^; 
issue  an  order  refusing  to  permit  the  appli- 
cation to  become  effective  If.  after  such 
notice  and  opportunity  for  liearing.  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  clauses  il)  through  (5i 
do  not  apply,  he  shall  i.ssue  an  order  de- 
claring the  ajiplication  to  be  effective,  .^ny 
such  hearing  shall  be  conducted,  and  the 
Secretary's  order  thereon  shall  be  issued,  on 
an  expedited  basis   " 

S'BSTlrrTE     FOR     SAFETY      AND     EFFICACY     TESTS 
ON     NEW    DRfC    SUSPEN.SIO.N 

On  page  13.  commencing  on  line  15  strike 
all  down  through  and  including  line  21, 
ai.vl   insert   m   lieu   thereof  the   following: 

Section  505(e)  of  that  Act  (21  USC  .  355 
(e.  I    IS    amended   to    read    as    follows 

■  ,ei  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  applicant 
suspend  the  effectiveness  of  an  application 
•Aith  respect  to  any  drug  under  this  .section 
If  the  Secretary  finds  (  1 )  that  clinical  or 
other  experience,  tests,  or  other  scientific 
data  sliow  tliat  such  drug  is  vnisale  lor  use 
under  the  conditions  of  use  upon  the  basis 
of  which  the  application  became  effectne 
(2  I  tliat  new  evidence  of  clinical  experience 
no:  contained  in  such  application  or  iiit 
available  to  the  Secretary  until  after  such 
application  became  effective,  or  tests  by  new 
nicth(Xls.  or  tests  by  methods  not  deemed 
reasonably  applicable  when  sucli  applica- 
tion became  effective,  evaluated  together 
with  the  evidence  available  to  the  Secretary 
when  the  application  became  effective,  shows 
that  such  drug  Is  not  shown  to  be  safe  for 
use  under  the  conditions  of  use  upon  the 
basis  of  which  the  application  became  eRee- 
tive;  or  (3)  on  the  basis  of  the  new  informa- 
tion before  him  with  respect  to  such  drug, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  him  when  the  application  became 
effective,  that  (A)  there  is  a  lack  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  (including  substantial 
clinical  evidence),  supported  by  investig:i- 
tions  of  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  effectue- 
ne.ss  of  drugs,   that   the   drug  will   ha\e   the 
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Intended  or  purported  physiological  effect 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  In  the  labeling 
thereof,  or  (B)  such  labeling  Is  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular;  or  (4)  that  the 
application  contains  any  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact.  The  order  shall  state 
the   finding  upon   which   it   is   based. 

NO   CHANGE   IN    NEW    DRrC    DEFINITION 

On  page  8.  commencing  with  line  21.  strike 
all  down  through  and  including  line  5, 
page  9. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  AS  TO  EXPERIENCE  ON   NEW 
DRUGS   AND   ANTIBIOTICS 

On  page  13.  immediately  following  line  21, 
insert  the  following: 

"(11a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  305  of 
that  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355(1))  is  amended  (li 
by  inserting  'the  foregoing  subsections  of 
after  'operation  of;  (2)  by  Inserting  the 
words  'and  efficacy"  after  the  word  'safety'; 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  conditioning  such  exemption 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as 
the  result  of  such  investigational  use  of  such 
drugs,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  liini 
to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  ?uch 
drugs  in  the  event  of  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  :  Provided, 
hoicevcr.  That  regulations  issued  under  this 
subsection  and  under  subsection  (j)  shall 
have  due  regard  for  the  professional  ethics 
of  the  medical  profession  and  shall  provide. 
where  the  Secretary  deems  it  to  be  appro- 
priate, for  the  examination,  upon  request, 
by  the  persons  to  whom  such  retjulations  are 
applicable,  of  similar  information  received 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary.' 

"(lib)  Section  505  (21  U.S.C.  355)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thcrcru 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(Jill)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  for  which 
an  approval  of  an  application  filed  pursuant 
to  this  section  is  in  effect,  the  applicant  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other 
data  or  information,  received  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  such  applicant  with  respect  to 
such  drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general 
regulation,  or  by  order  with  respect  to  such 
application,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing that  such  records  and  reports  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine, or  facilitate  a  determination, 
whether  there  is  jot  may  be  ground  for  invok- 
ing subsection   (e)    of  this  section. 

"'(2)  Every  person  required  under  this 
section  to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  ofQcer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records.' 

"(lie)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  507  of 
that  Act  (21  use.  357(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Such  regulations  may  provide  for 
conditioning  the  exemption  under  clause  (3i 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
siich  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports tu  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as 
the  result  of  such  investigational  use  of  such 
drugs  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him  to  evalu- 
ate the  safety  and  efficacy  for  use  of  such 
drugs  within  the  purview  of  this  section  in 
the  event  of  an  application  for  certification 
or  release  pursuant  to  subsection  (n),  pro- 
Mded,  however,  that  regulations  issued  under 
this  subsection  and  under  subsection  (gi 
shall  have  due  regard  for  the  professional 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and  shall 
provide,  where  the  Secretary  deems  it  to  be 
appropriate,  for  the  examination,  upon  rc- 
qu?st    by  the  persons  to  whom  such  regula- 


tions are  applicable,  of  similar  Information 
received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

"(lid)  Section  507  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C 
357)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(g){ll  Every  person  cne;iged  in  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  or  processing  aJiy 
drug  within  the  purview  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  which  a  certificate  or  release  has 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other 
data  or  Information,  recehed  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
drug  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation,  or 
by  order  with  respect  to  .'uch  certification  or 
release,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  such  records  and  reports  are  rieces.^ary 
in  order  to  enable  the  SecrcUiry  to  make. 
or  to  facilitate,  a  determination  as  to 
whether  such  certification  or  release  should 
be  rescinded  or  whether  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  section  should  be  amended 
or  repealed 

"'(2)  Every  person  required  under  this 
section  to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son having  cliarge  or  custody  thereof,  shall. 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  emploj'ce  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 
access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. ' 

"(lie)  Section  JOl(e)  of  that  Act  (21 
use  331ie))  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  seml- 
coliin  and  the  f^jllowing:  'or  the  failure  to 
establish  or  maintain  any  record,  or  make 
any  report,  required  under  section  505  (1)  or 
(ji  or  507  (d)  or  (g).  or  the  refusal  to  per- 
mit access  to  or  verification  or  copying  of 
any  such  required  record". 

■lUfl  Section  302(ai  of  that  Act  (21 
use.  332(ai)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'lei.'." 

REQriREMENT  THAT  LABELS  INCLITDE  OFFICIAL 
NAME  WITH  CONSPICUOVSNESS  REQt'IRED 
fNDFR  SECTION  502  (CI.  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
REQUIREMENT  THAT  TYPE  BE  EQUAL  IN  SIZE 
AND    PROMINENCE    TO    TRADE    NAME 

On  page  9,  commencing  with  line  12.  strike 
nil  down  through  and  Including  line  4  page 
10.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Section  502(b)  of  that  Act  (21  US  C  352(b)  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  if  In  a  package  form  unless  it  bears 
a  label  containing  ( 1)  the  name  and  place  of 
business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor; (2)  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  in  terms  of  weight. 
mea-t^ure.  or  numerical  count;  and  (3)  its  of- 
ficial name  (if  such  there  be)  printed  In  a 
manner  complying  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section:  Proiided .  That  under  clauses 
(2 1  and  (3)  of  this  paragraph,  reasonable 
variations  shall  be  permitted,  and  exemp- 
tions as  to  small  packages  shall  be  estab- 
lished, by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

PROVI.SION      FOR      RUIFMAKINC      PROCEDURES      IN 
ESTABLISHING  OFFICIAL  NAMES 

On  page  24.  line  11.  after  the  word  "drugs  ' 
insert  the  following: 

"Such  designation  shall  be  made  as  a  regu- 
lation upon  public  notice  and  in  accordance 
with  section  4  of  the  Adniliiistrative  Proce- 
dure Act   (5  use.  1003)." 

On  page  24.  line  21.  after  the  word  "shall  ' 
insert  the  following:  "upon  public  notice  and 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act   (5  use.   1003j." 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PROPOSED  SECTION  S02(N)  RE- 
LATING TO  INFORMATION  TO  PHYSICIANS  AND 
ADVERTISING 

On  page  10.  commencing  with  line  22. 
strike  all  down  through  and   including  line 


8.   page    12,    and    insert    In    lieu    thereof   the 
following: 

"Section  502  of  that  Act  (21  U  S.C,  352) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
ioliowuig  new  subsection:  '(n)  In  the  case 
(■:  any  pre.^e ripiMii  drug  distributed  or  of- 
fered lor  sale  m  any  State,  unless  tlie  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  dislrilju' or  thereof  main- 
tains for  transmittal  and  transmits,  to  any 
practitioner  licensed  by  law  of  that  State 
to  administer  such  drug  who  makes  written 
request  fur  inldriiuitiun  as  to  such  drug,  true 
and  correct  copies  ui  all  printed  matter  which 
i.s  required  to  be  included  in  any  package  in 
which  that  drug  is  distributed  or  stjld,  or 
such  other  printed  m:itlcr  approved  by  the 
Secretary  available  to  practitioners  on  writ- 
ten request.  Nutliing  In  this  paragraph  sliall 
be  construed  to  exempt  any  person  from  any 
labeling  requirements  Imposed  by  or  under 
other  pruvisiuiis  of  this  Act.' 

No    BATCH    CERTIFICATION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ANl  IBli  'TICS 

On  p.ige  in,  cnmmencln(T  wi'h  line  18. 
strike  all  duwn  through  and  including  line 
21;  and  on  page  13.  commencing  with  line 
22.  strike  all  down  through  and  li.cludlng 
line  11.  page  14. 

On  page  1.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  the  words 
"Drug  Industry  Antitrust  Act'",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Drug  and 
Factory  In8p<?ctlon  Amendments  of  1962". 

SlDSTirUIE    FOR    SECTK  N    3  — INFoIi.;.:  M  iJN    0:V 
PATENTS   FOR   DRUGS 

Sec  1.  Section  702  of  that  Ac  (21  USC 
372)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theret  ; 
the  fullowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
request  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patent.', 
to  furnish  full  and  c<jmpleie  Iti'urmatioTi 
with  respect  to  such  questions  relating  to 
drugs  as  the  C'^inmi.s^ioner  m;iy  .'-nbtnit  con- 
cerning any  patent  applic.itli  n.  llie  Secrc- 
tiiry  is  further  authi^/rized.  iip<in  receipt  c' 
any  such  request,  to  conduct  (jr  cause  to  be 
conducted,  such  research  as  may  be  re- 
quired  ' 

Ml-.  HART.  Mr  President.  I  ccncludo 
by  making  this  ix)int  relative  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  inc'ludmK'  in  the  drug  bill  :i 
good  registration  and  in.sj)ection  proM- 
sion:  Unless  we  can  put  this  provision 
into  the  law.  \vc  shall  bp  kidding  our- 
selves by  sugge.stinK  that  a  rrputabli^ 
physician  will  prescribe  generically,  and 
that  this  is  the  way  we  can  cut  drut; 
prices  in  this  country.  Unless  a  doctor 
can  have  confidence  thai  there  is  vciy 
effective  and  very  rigid  inspection,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  him  to  pre.scribe 
other  than  by  t;ado  name. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  have  asked  that  all  the 
amendments  presented  thi.s  morning  be 
mcoiporated  in  the  RtCORD.  That  is  a 
good  idea,  but  since  tlie  amendments  re- 
fer to  lines  and  pages  in  the  bill  before 
the  committee.  I  think  the  text  of  the  bill 
to  which  they  refer  should  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record,  so  that  we  can  have  refer- 
ence one  to  the  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilousr 
of  Repre$e)itatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrnrn  in  Congress  as:^rmhlcd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dr^g  Ir-.dustry 
Antitrust  Act". 
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SHERM/VN    ACT    AMENDMENT 

Sec  2  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protpct 
trade  and  comnerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  2. 
1890  (26  SUt  109.  as  amended;  15  USC  1 
and  the  foHowl:ig).  Is  nmendetl  by  Inserting 
therein,  immediately  after  .section  6  thereof, 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  I'or  the  purposes  of  sections 
1.  2  and  3  of  this  Act.  every  contract,  agree- 
ment or  undeTFtanding  entered  Into  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  scHrtion  by  (li  any 
applicant  to  the  Commls-sioner  of  Patents 
for  a  patent  fo;-  a  drug  (or  liis  succe.ssor  In 
title)  with  anj  other  per.son  granting  any 
right  under  such  application  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  patent,  shall  be  m.ide  in 
writing  and  a  'rue  and  correct  copy  or  i2) 
any  patentee,  l  is  heirs  or  assigns,  with  any 
other  person  In  connection  with  the  grantlntj 
of  any  right  or  license  of  any  person  under 
such  drui:  paKnt  during  the  term  of  that 
patent,  shall  b('  made  In  writing  and  a  true 
and  correct  copy  thereof  shall  he  filed  by  the 
api^licant,  patentee,  his  heirs  or  a.nslgns  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  witliln  ninety 
days  after  the  enterinit  Intf)  of  svich  contract, 
acreement.  or  understanding 

"ibi  No  copy  .to  filed  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  examii  atlc:>n,  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  whc.  filed  such  copy,  by  any  per- 
son other  than  a  duly  authorized  officer 
member,  or  employee  of  the  Patent  Office, 
the  Departmei  t  of  Justice,  or  the  Federal 
1  rade  <"■  •mmlfsion.  Nothing  herein  shall 
prevent  the  ute  of  su'^h  copy  In  any  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  before'  the  Federal  Trade  Coinnns- 
slnn. 

"(C)  Where  a  uniform  ty{>e  of  agreement, 
license,  contract,  or  understanding  is  em- 
ployed, the  filing  of  a  copy  thereof,  t<-igether 
with  a  sUitement  setting  forth  the  names 
of  all  the  parties  to  any  such  instrument, 
or  any  addition;  or  changes  in  terms  of  the 
uniform  instrument  with  respect  to  any 
party  thereto,  may  be  tiled  m  lieu  of  each 
separate  Instrument. 

"(d)  Failure  of  any  person  to  file  a  copv 
of  such  contrac.  agreement,  or  understand- 
ing, as  required  to  be  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  Vj  a  T)ena!ty  of  not 
more  than  $1.0(0  for  each  such  <  ffense  and 
not  more  than  H50  for  each  day  of  the  con- 
tinuance thereof,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  £.nd  may  be  recovered  In  a 
cull  action  brought  in-  tlie  United  S'ates. 

"(e)  Af  used  In  this  sectkn.  the  term 
'drug'  has  the  meaning  given  thereto  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act    {'^l   U.S.C.   321)." 

PATENTS    FOR    DRUGS 

Sec  2  lai  Se.;tlon  100  of  part  II  of  title 
35  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
the  patentability  of  Inventions  and  grants 
of  patents)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  The  term  drug'  means  any  drug  (as 
defined  by  section  201  of  the  Federal  Foot). 
Drug,  and  Cfjsmetic  Acti  which  may  be  dis- 
pen.sed  only  In  (onformity  with  tlie  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  503(b) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act." 

(b)  Section  101  of  that  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs 

"ill  In  addition  Xo  the  other  conditions 
and  requirements  for  patentability  under 
this  title  no  patent  may  be  granted  for  any 
UKXiification  of  any  patented  or  unpatented 
drug  or  for  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
drugs  unless  tlie  Commissioner  has  deter- 
mined that  the  therapeutic  effect  of  such 
mtjdification  Is  substantially  greater  than 
that  of  the  drug  s<i  moditied  or  that  the 
therapeutic  effect  of  such  drugs  when  taken 
In  combination  Is  substantially  greater  tlian 
the  tlierapeutic  effect  of  tliose  drugs  when 
taken  separately,  or  unless  the  modification 
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or  combination  possesses  some  other  stib- 
stantial  advantage  over  the  drug  so  modified 
or  the  drugs  so  combined. 

"  (  2  )  The  specification  accompanying  any 
application  for  a  patent  for  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  drugs,  or  for  any  drug  in- 
volving a  modification  of  any  drug  or  com- 
bination of  drugs,  shall  contain  a  lull  and 
complete  written  description  of  the  manner 
of  making  the  drugs  so  combined  or  the  drug 
or  combination  of  drugs  so  modified  and  the 
materials  used  therein.  Including  the  names 
of  any  drugs  so  used  and  a  declaration  as 
to  wiiether  such  mociification  or  combina- 
tion is  to  be  used  as  a  drug.  After  receipt 
of  anv  such  application  and  before  the  grant- 
ing of  any  patent  thereon,  the  Commissicncr 
shall  transmit  In  all  cases  where  he  considers 
such  referral  to  be  either  desirable  or  nec- 
essary as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  'V^'elfare 
a  request  for  his  report  and  concUision  upon 
the  question  whether  the  combination  (jr 
iiKxlification  so  described  will  have  a  thera- 
peutic effect  substantially  greater  than  that 
of  the  drugs  so  combined  or  the  drug  so 
modii'ied.  Uon  receipt  of  any  such  request, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  or  cause  the 
applicant  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted such  research  as  may  be  required. 
The  applicant  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
such  clinical  data  and  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

■  3 1  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
clude tliat  any  combination  of  drugs  or 
modified  drug  does  not  have  the  therapeu- 
tic effect  prescribed  In  subparagraph  ( 1 ) 
hereof,  lie  sliall  so  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing  by  reeistered  or  certified  mall  ad- 
dre:ssed  to  tlie  applicant  at  his  last  known 
address  In  the  records  of  the  Secretary 
Witliin  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  .such  no- 
tice, the  applicant  may  submit  in  writing  to 
ti:e  Secretary  any  additional  information  or 
m.iterlal  the  applicant  deems  pertinent. 
After  consideration  of  such  additional  In- 
formation and  material  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  the  Secretary  shall  make  his  final 
report  and  conclusion  (with  the  reasons 
therefor)  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Secre- 
t.iry  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of  all  in- 
foiination  coming  before  him  and  liis  report 
and  conclusion  thereon. 

'■i3)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  in  writ- 
Inrt  his  final  report  and  conclusion  to  the 
Commissioner  wlilch  shall  be  made  a  formal 
part  of  the  file  record  of  the  patent  applica- 
tion. The  report  so  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
.'•pect  to  any  such  combination  or  modifica- 
tion «!ha!l  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
si>ner  In  determining  whether  a  patent 
tlierefor  may  be  trranted. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'therapevulc  effect'  means  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  the  drug  when  used  In  the  diagnosis, 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of 
disease  in  man.  or  its  effect  on  the  struc- 
ture or  anv  funtlon  of  the  body  of  man   " 

(C)  Section  154  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  — 

il)  striking  out  the  word  "Every"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  by  this  section,  every";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"Every  patent  for  a  drug  Issued  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tain a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs, of  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
making,  using,  or  selling  that  drug  for  the 
term  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  issu- 
ance, and  for  any  additional  period  (not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  years)  during  which  the 
holder  thereof  grants  to  each  qualified  appli- 
cant an  unrestricted  license  to  make.  use. 
and  sell  that  drug  in  its  finished  form  for 
use  by  the  consumer.  If.  during  any  such 
additional  period,  the  patentee  fails  to  grant 
anv  such  license  to  any  qualified  applicant 


within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten request  therefor  made  by  that  applicant, 
that  patentee  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioner a  T^rltten  report  of  that  fact.  After 
receipt  of  any  such  report  from  the  holder 
of  any  such  patent,  or  after  a  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Commisslouer  on  his  own 
motion  or  upon  complaint  made  by  any  ap- 
plicant to  Uie  effect  that  the  patentee  has 
failed  to  grant  to  any  qualified  applicant 
any  such  license  under  any  such  patent 
within  ninety  days  after  receipt  from  that 
applicant  during  any  such  additional  pe- 
riod of  a  written  request  for  such  license, 
the  CommisEioner  shall  cause  notice  of  tlie 
cancellation  of  tiiat  patent  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Begiste/  and  endorsed  upon 
a.l  copies  of  that  patent  thereafter  distrib- 
uted by  the  Patent  Office.  In  this  para- 
graph— 

"ill  the  term  'qualified  applicant',  when 
used  with  regard  to  any  application  for  li- 
cense to  make,  use,  and  sell  any  drug,  means 
any  person  who  at  the  time  of  such  applica- 
tion holds  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked 
registration  Issued  under  section  508  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
against  whom  no  final  Injunction  under  sec- 
tion 508  is  in  effect;  and 

"(2)  the  term  "unrestricted  license', 
when  used  with  regard  to  a  patent  for  any 
drug,  means  a  license  which  ;A)  Includes  a 
description  of  the  manner  and  process  of 
making  and  using  the  invention  In  such  full, 
clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable 
any  person  skilled  In  tlie  art  to  which  it  per- 
tains, or  with  which  It  is  most  nearly  con- 
nected to  make  and  use  the  same,  and  shall 
set  forth  the  best  mode  contemplated  by  the 
patentee  of  carrying  out  the  Invention;  and 
iBi  contains  no  condition,  limitation,  or  re- 
striction upon  the  mantifacture.  use.  or  sale 
tliereof  other  than  the  paj-ment  by  the  licen- 
see of  a  royalty  not  exceeding  8  percentum 
of  the  gross  selling  price  received  by  the 
licensee  for  the  sale  of  that  drug  In  its  fin- 
ished form  for  use  by  the  consumer  " 

FEDESjU.    food,     drug.    AND     COSMETIC     ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  3.  (ai  The  following  amendments  are 
made  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act: 

(li  Sec: ion  201(piil)  of  that  Act  (21 
use.  321  pi  (1).  defixilEg  the  t.erm  "new 
drug'.  Is  amended  by  (Ai  Inserting  therein. 
Immediately  after  the  words  "to  evaluate  the 
safety',  tie  words  "and  efficacy",  and  iB' 
Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  the 
words  "as  safe  ".  the  words  "and  etScacious'  . 

(2i  Secf.on  201  (p)  (2)  of  that  Act  (21 
use.  321ipi(2))  is  amended  by  inserting 
tlierem.  Immediately  after  the  word  "safety", 
the  words    "and  efiftcacy '. 

(3)  Section  201  of  that  Act  (21  U.S  C  321) 
Is  amer;ded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"<v)  The  term  'State'  mean.^  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  Unite<l  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  ComJiionwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico" 

(4  •    That  portion  of  section  502(b>  of  thftt 
Act    (21    use.    352(bi),    relating    to    mis- 
branded  d-ugs  and  devices,  which  precede.<: 
the  colon  contiiined  therein  Is  amended  t 
read  as  follows: 

"lb  I  If  m  packaged  form  unless  it  bears  a 
label  containing  i  1 )  the  name,  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor, f.nd  the  registration  number  as- 
siened  under  section  508  hereof  to  the  person 
wh::  manufactured,  prepared  or  propagated 
the  drug  If  it  Is  a  prescription  drug;  (2i  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count;  (3)  its  official  nam.e  printed 
in  type  at  least  as  large  and  as  prominent  as 
that  used  for  any  trade  or  brand  name  ap- 
pearing on  such  label;  and  {4)  the  date.  If 
anv,    bevond    which    the    contents    of    such 
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package  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  their 
intended  specific  results". 

(5)  Section  502(e)  ol  that  Act  (21  XJ.SC. 
352  (el)  Is  amended  by — 

I  A I  striking  out  the  words  "If  It  is  a  drug 
and  is  not  designated  solely  by  a  name  recog- 
nized In  an  oCBclal  compendium  unless  Its 
label  bears  (1)  the  common  or  usual  name  of 
the  drug,  If  such  there  be;  and  (2)  In  case 
It  IS  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients, 
the  common  or  usual  name"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "If  it  is  a  drug  fabri- 
cated from  two  or  more  ingredient-s  unless  its 
label  bears  the  official  name  and  quantity". 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  proviso  the 
words  "of  clause  (2)". 

(6)  Section  502(1)  of  that  Act  (21  US  C 
352(1)  )  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  immediately  after  "bacitra- 
cin,", the  words  "or  any  other  antibiotic 
drug,". 

(7)  Section  502  of  that  Act  (21  U  S  C.  352  i 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections; 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  any  drut;  distributed 
or  offered  for  sale  in  any  St^te,  unless  the 
manufactvu-er.  packer.  or  distributor 
thereof — 

"(1)  includes  with  any  information  trans- 
mitted to  any  practitioner  licensed  by  law  of 
that  State  to  ^administer  such  drug  (A)  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  all  printed  matter 
which  the  Secretary  has  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  package  in  which  that  drug  is 
distributed  or  sold,  or  matter  approved  by 
the  Secretary  available  to  practitioners  on 
request,  and  (B)  in  the  case  of  any  drug  as 
to  which  any  application  has  been  made 
effective  under  section  505  of  this  Act,  a  full, 
true,  and  correct  statement  of  all  findings  of 
fact  and  determinations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  that  section  with  respect  to  that 
drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  require:   or 

"i2)  includes  in  all  advertisements  and 
other  descriptive  printed  matter  issued  or 
caused  to  be  issued  by  the  manufacturer 
packer,  distributor,  or  others  with  respect  to 
that  drug  (A)  the  official  name  thereof 
printed  in  type  at  least  as  large  and  as  promi- 
nent as  that  used  for  any  trade  or  brand 
name  thereof,  (B)  warning  or  summary 
thereof  prepared  witli  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  any  dangerous  or  harmful 
property  or  effect  thereof,  and  (C)  a  full  and 
correct  statement  of  its  efficacy:  Provided. 
That  the  term  'advertisements'  shall  include 
all  forms  of  advertising,  whether  transmitted 
directly  to  physicians,  published  in  medical 
journals  or  other  media,  and  whether  in 
printed   or   oral    form. 

"(o)  If  it  Is  a  drug  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  503(b)  (li  of  this  Act  and 
was  manufactured,  propagated,  or  prepared 
by  a  person  who  at  the  time  of  its  manufac- 
ture, propagation,  or  preparation  did  not 
hold  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked  regis- 
tration issued  under  section  508  of  this  Act." 

(8)  Section  505(bi  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  therein, 
immediately  after  the  words  "is  safe  for  use", 
the  words  "and  whether  such  drug  is  effica- 
cious in  use." 

i9)  Section  505ici  of  that  Act  (21  US  C 
355(c))    is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

■■ic)  No  application  filed  under  subsection 
(bi  shall  become  effective  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  (1)  determined,  after  the  conduct 
of  such  investigation  and  tests  as  he  may 
consider  necessary,  that  the  new  drug  de- 
scribed in  that  application  is  safe  for  use  and 
is  efficacious  in  use.  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
labeling  thereof,  and  (2)  transmitted  to  the 
applicant  in  writing  notice  of  his  determina- 
tion." 

(10)  Section  505(di  oi  that  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355(d)  )  is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  in  clause  ili.  immediately 
after  the  words  "is  safe  fur  u.se".  the  words 
".tnd  IS  effieaciou.s  in  use": 


(B)  inserting  in  clause  (2t.  immediately 
preceding  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof, 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  that  the 
results  of  such  tests  show  that  such  drug  is 
not  efficacious  in  use  or  do  not  show  that 
such  drug  is  efficacious  in  u.se"; 

(C)  inserting  in  clause  (4),  immediately 
after  the  words  "is  safe  for  use",  the  words 
"and  efficacious  In  use  ";  and 

(D)  striking  out  in  clause  i4)  the  com- 
ma following  the  words  he  shall"  and  all 
thereafter  to  and  including  the  comma  im- 
mediately preceding  the  words  '  i.ssue  an 
order". 

(Ill  Section  505'e>  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355ie)  I   is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
the  words  "The  etfectueness  of  an",  the 
word   "approved  ";  and 

(B)  inserting  in  clau.se  ill  thereof,  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "is  unsafe  for 
use",  the  words  "or  is  not  efficacious  in  use"". 

(12)  Section  507  of  that  Act  (21  U.SC 
357)  is  amended  by  — 

(A)  amending  the  section  caption  to  read 
as  follows  "Certification  of  Antibiotic 
Drub<s"  ; 

iB)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  where  it 
appears  immediately  preceding  the  word 
"bacitracii^"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion  (a)    thereof; 

(C(  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
iirimediat.ely  nfter  "bacitracin,",  the  words 
■'or  any  other  antibiotic  drug."":   and 

(D)  in^ertmt;  after  "bOl"  in  'he  first  sen- 
tence of  sub.^ection  (ei  thereof  the  words 
and  has  not  beer,  exempted  under  section 
507(C)  ■". 

(13)  Chapter  V  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351 
and  the  following),  relating  to  drxigs  and 
devices,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

REGISTR.^TION    OF     PRODUCERS    OF    PRESCRIPTIuN 
DRUGS 

"Sec.  508  lai  As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  drug'  means  any  drug 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
503(b)(li  of  thi.s  Act  and  is  manufactured, 
prepared,  or  propagated  for  distribution  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico:  and 

"■|2)  the  term  "manufacture  preparation. 
ur  propagation"  shall  not  include  the  com- 
pounding or  other  preparation  of  a  drug  by 
a  pharmacist  in  compliance  with  a  prescrip- 
tion given  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  for  a 
particular  patient. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations prescribing  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  man'jfacture  preparation,  or 
propagation  of  drugs,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribing for  any  plant,  facility,  or  estab- 
lishment engaged  in  the  manufacture,  prep- 
aration, or  propagation  of  any  drug  or  class 
of  drugs  such  standards  and  requirement-^ 
as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  ( 1  ) 
to  insure  the  continued  chemical  structure 
strength,  quality,  purity,  safety,  and  efficacy 
of  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs,  and  (2) 
to  provide  for  adequate  inspection  of  such 
plants,  facilities,  and  establishments.  Such 
regulations  shall  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  provisions  relating  to:  the  adequacy  of 
any  commercial  testing  laboratories  which 
perform  assays  or  other  laboratory  services 
related  to  the  manufacture,  preparation,  or 
propagation  of  any  drug  or  drugs;  plant 
sanitation;  raw  materials  used  and  ana- 
lytical reports  on  such  materii  Is;  formtila 
cards  and  actual  manufacturing  working 
sheets;  batch  records:  weighing  ard  meas- 
uring controls:  coding  systems:  facilities  for 
maintaining  separate  identity  for  each 
drug;  cleaning  of  equipment  between 
batches;  quarantine  of  drugs  until  after 
clearance  with  the  control  laboratory:  and. 
the  complaint  file  of  the  establishment 
Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment,   authorized    by    the   Secretary   for 


that  purpoi^e.  may.  during  all  reasonable 
hours,  enter  and  inspect  any  plant,  facility, 
or  establishment  i  including  all  warehouses, 
laboratories,  other  premises,  vehicles  and  all 
records  and  pertinent  equipment  used  In 
connection  therewith)  operated  or  to  bf 
operated  within  any  Stale  by  any  registrant 
or  any  applicant  lor  a  registration  under 
this  section  for  the  manufacture,  prephiM- 
tlon,  or  pr'ipa^ation  of  any  drug 

"(C)  Under  legulatlons  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  he  .shall  register  and 
assign  a  registration  number  to  any  ijerson, 
upon  application  and  a  showing  by  the  ai)- 
pllcant  of  proper  t)U.illhcations.  for  the  man- 
ufacture, prep.ualion.  or  picjpagation  r)f  one 
or  more  drugs  ;ls  specified  m  the  application 
""(d)  No  pers<jn  may  eng.igp  withm  any 
State  In  the  manufacture,  preparation,  or 
propagation  of  any  drug  unless  such  i)ers<jn 
holds  an  luisuspended  and  unrevoked  regis- 
tration issued  under  thlh  section  No  person 
may  im|x>rf  any  drug  into  any  State  from 
any  foreign  country,  or  distribute  within 
any  Slate  any  drug  imported  from  any  lor- 
elgn  country  unless  such  drug  was  manu- 
factured, prepared,  or  propagated  by  a  person 
holding  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked 
registration    issued    under    this   section 

■  le)  Nt)  rei;istratlon  may  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  lor  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  or  propagation  of  any  dru.; 
or  drugs  unless  the  aj)pllcant  therefor  dem- 
onstrates to  the  Secretary  that  the  plant 
facility,  or  other  establishment  In  wliich 
such  drug  or  drugs  Is  to  be  maiuitaciured 
prepared,  or  propagated  compli»>s  with  the 
regulations  adapted   by   the  Secretary 

"'(f)  No  registration  nmy  be  gr.mted  to 
any  person  under  this  .section  for  the  man- 
ufacture, preparation,  or  prop<igatlon  of  any 
drug  or  drugs  In  any  plant  facility,  or  other 
establishment  within  any  foreign  country 
unless  the  Secretary  h.is  determined  that 
adequate  and  effective  means  are  available 
to  deternune  from  time  to  time  whether  that 
plant,  facility,  or  other  establishment  con- 
tinues to  fulfill  the  rec}uirements  establishe<i 
under  subsection  (b)  with  resjject  to  th:ii 
drug  or  drugs  If  at  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  means  no  longer 
are  available  for  that  determination  as  to 
any  such  plant,  facility,  or  other  establish- 
ment he  .shall  suspend  ')r  roMike  any  rec!^- 
tratlon  then  in  effect  under  this  .section  for 
the  manufacture  preparaMon.  or  propag.i- 
tion  of  that  druK  or  drugs  m  tliat  plant 
facility,  or  other  establishnient  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  ha\e  determined  that  such 
means  are  available  for  that  determlnatiori 
Any  reglstratiim  granted  under  this  .section 
for  the  manufacture,  preparation,  or  p)ropa- 
gatlon  of  any  drug  within  any  foreign  coun- 
try may  Include  such  conditions.  in<ludit;g 
compli.ince  with  ;iny  of  the  requirements  rii 
this  chapter  and  of  chapter  III  of  this  Kci 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  public  he.nlth 
and  safety  and  such  fees  as  are  necessar;, 
t(3  provide  and  maintain  aderiuate  inspection 
as  prescribed  in  this  section 

■"(g)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  notice 
to  an  applicant  for  registration  under  this 
section  that  his  application  has  been  denied, 
the  applicant  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
his  objection  to  such  action,  specifying  witli 
particularity  the  btisis  for  sucli  objection 
and  requesting  a  public  hearing  thereon 
As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  rece:pt 
of  any  such  objection,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  such  hearing  to  receive  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  issues  raised  by  such 
objection.  After  completion  of  that  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  enter  and 
make  public  his  final  order  upon  such  ob- 
jection. Each  order  entered  upon  any  such 
objection  shall  include  a  statement  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  findings  of  fact  and  the 
conclusions  upon  which  the  order  is  based. 

"(2)    In   a   c.nse   of   actual    controversy   as 
to  any  such  final  order  Lssued  under  this  sec- 
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tl(jn.  the  applicant  for  registration  may  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  that  order  by  filing 
in  the  court  of  iippeals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
sl.xty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a 
petition  praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside. 

"(3)  A  copy  of  each  such  petition  shall  be 
served  forthwith  by  the  petitioner  upon  the 
Secretary  or  upon  any  officer  deslgi;atcd  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  there- 
tipon  shall  certify  to  and  file  in  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  ])roccedinirs  and  the  record 
on  which  his  order  was  based  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Ccxle.  Uixm  such  filing  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside 
the  order.  Tlie  findings  of  the  SecreUiry 
with  rcsjiect  to  qaestlous  of  fact  shall  be 
siustalned  if  b;L'-fd  iip<,n  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  entire  record.  Tlie  court  shall  advance 
on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  disposition 
of  all  causes  filed  therein  i-)ursuant  to  this 
subsection 

"(4)  If,  in  the  course  of  any  such  judicial 
review,  application  Is  made  to  the  court  by 
any  party  thereto  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  the  court  may  order  tuch 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  henr- 
liig  in  such  a  manner  and  upoti  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper,  if  such  e%-ldence  is  material  and 
reasonable  ground  has  been  shown  for  fail- 
ure to  add"ace  such  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ings below.  Tile  Secretary  may  modify  his 
fliidings  of  fact,  conclusions,  and  order  by 
reasoii  of  any  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  shall  file  with  the  court  any  such  modi- 
fied findings,  concluslon.s.  or  order.  The 
juclgmer.t  of  the  cotirt  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  final  order 
under  this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  only 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Cf>de. 

"(h)(1)  In  addition  to  pny  other  avail- 
able enforcement  remedy  tjpon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  that  any  holder  of  any 
registration  no  longer  possesses  qualifica- 
tions for  the  manufacture,  preparation,  or 
propagation  of  any  drug  or  drut;s,  or  that 
any  plant,  facility,  or  establishment,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  no  longer  complies  with 
the  requirements  specified  thereff^r  the 
Secretary  shall  notily  the  rocisiraiit  by  reg- 
istered or  certilicd  mail  ol  the  Secretary's 
determination  ai.d  the  grounds  therefor  and 
fi.xing  a  dale,  not  less  than  thirty  days  after 
such  notice,  before  which  the  registrant  may 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  why  he  should 
not  proceed  In  court  for  the  suspension  cr 
revocation  of  the  registration  of  such  holder, 
or  the  registrant's  right  to  manufacture, 
prepare,  or  propaga'e  any  drug  or  drugs  in 
a  plant,  facility,  or  establishment,  or  in  any 
part  thereof,  or  to  manufacture,  prepare,  (  r 
propaj,'ate  any  specit'.cd  drug  or  drugs,  as 
the  facts  may  warrant.  If.  after  the  date 
fixed  in  such  iiotice.  the  Secretary  finds  that 
!,'ood  cau.sc  exists  for  proceeding  in  court. 
he  shall  file  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
registrant  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  busir.e.'^s  a  petition  praying  for  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  repistration.  the 
registrant's  right  under  the  registration  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture,  preparation,  or 
propagation  of  any  drue  or  drugs  In  any 
plant,  facility,  or  establishment,  or  in  any 
part  thereof,  or  to  manufacture,  prepare,  or 
propagate  any  specified  drug  or  drugs,  as  he 
may  deem  the  facts  to  warrant. 

'"Whenever  the  Secretary  h.,s  made  a  deter- 
mination that  any  resistrant  no  loniicr 
(  oESesses  qualifications  f<ir  the  manufiicturc. 
preparation,  or  prtipagation  of  any  drug  or 
drugs,  or  that  any  plant,  facility,  cr  estab- 


lishment. In  whole  or  in  part,  no  longer 
complies  with  the  requirements  specified 
therefor.  In  such  manner  as  may  substan- 
tially affect  the  .safety  of  any  drug  or  drucs 
l.e  may  immediately  proceed  with  the  fllinc 
of  a  petitifiu  in  court  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
v;ded  and  a  petition  praying  for  temporary 
injunction  suspending  the  registration  of 
such  regifetraiu.  or  the  use  of  any  plant,  facil- 
ity, or  esU'tblishment,  in  whole  or  In  part,  or 
the  manufacture,  preparation,  or  prop?ga- 
tlon  of  any  specific  drug  or  drugs,  pendliig 
the  final  de'ermmatlon  of  the  cause  The 
ds.'-trlct  court,  \i\yoi\  u  showing  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  saleiy  of  such  drug  or  drugs 
may  be  substantially  affected  by  the  failure 
of  the  registrant  to  meet  such  qualifications. 
shall  grant  such  t.em]■)orar^•  injunction.  i)end- 
Ing  a  final  judgment. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  svich  petition  shall  be 
served  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  Upon  Euch  filing  the 
court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  tiie  lii-s-ues  and  enter  judgment 
thereon.  Such  judiiment  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  subject  only  to  review  by  the  court 
of  appeals  as  provided  In  section  1291  of  title 
28  and  by  the  Siipreme  Court  of  the  United 
Suites  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  C(xle.  The  court  shall 
advance  on  the  docket  and  exi>edite  tl.c  dis- 
posiiiuii  of  all  cau.-es  filed  therein  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

■"(ii  No  person  shall  in  any  manner  ob- 
struct or  interfere  with,  or  attempt  or  con- 
spire with  any  other  person  to  obstruct  or 
interfere  with,  the  performance  by  the  .Secre- 
tary or  any  offi-^er.  aaent.  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  any  duty  Imposed  upon  him 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  section  Whoever 
\i.>!.ites  Uie  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  fined  net  m^re  thrm  $  1,000,  or  Im- 
j^.ri  oned   not   more   than    one   year,  or  both. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  pro-paeatlon,  or  preparation  of 
a  drug  or  drugs  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  from  continuing  such 
manufacture,  propagation,  cr  preparation  of 
such  drug  or  drugs  until  an  application  for 
renstralion  has  been  filed  by  such  person 
and  finally  acted  ujvm  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  court  under  this  sectlor.  ■  Proridrd.  TTiat 
such  an  applicatioti  has  been  filed  by  such 
pers<_m  with  the  Secretary  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  Xhe  effective  date 
of  this  Act 

"KEVII  W    AND    Dr-IGN.^TION    OF    OmCI.'iL    N.^MT.S 

or  DRUGS 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  may  desig- 
n;-.te  an  official  name  for  any  drug  If  he  de- 
ternunrs  tliat  stich  action  is  ncces.-ary  or  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  usefulness  and 
simplicity.  Any  official  name  de:=igr.ated  un- 
der this  section  for  any  drug  shaU  be  the 
only  officin.l  name  of  that  drug  used  in  any 
official  compendium  published  after  such 
name  has  been  jircscribed  or  for  any  other 
purtKise  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  at  such 
other  times  is  he  may  deem  necessary,  the 
SecretiHry  shall  cause  a  review  to  be  made  of 
the  official  n:imes  by  which  drugs  are  idcii- 
tified  in  the  official  United  States  Pharnin- 
copoeia.  the  official  Homenpathic  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  and  the  official 
National  Formulary,  and  all  cupplemcnts 
thereto,  to  determine  whether  revision  of 
any  of  those  names  is  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  ust  fulness  ar.d  simplicity 

""(C)  Wiienevcr  he  determines  after  any 
such  review  tliat  (1)  any  such  official  name 
is  unduly  complex  or  is  not  useful  for  any 
other  reason.  (2)  two  or  more  official  names 
have  been  applied  to  a  single  drug,  or  to  two 
or  more  drugs  wliich  are  identical  in  chemi- 
cal structure  and  pharmacological  action 
and  which  are  substantially  identical  in 
strength,  quality,  and  i)uriiy,  or   1 3 )   no  offi- 


cial name  has  been  applied  to  a  medically 
useful  drug  he  sliall  transmit  in  writing  to 
the  comijilfr  of  each  official  compendium  In 
which  tliat  drug  or  drugs  are  identified  and 
'Fcognlzed  ".is  request  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  sir.gle  official  name  for  such  drug 
or  drugs  v."hlch  will  have  usefuliicss  and 
simplicity.  Whenever  such  a  single  official 
name  has  not  been  rerommended  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cays  after  such  request, 
or  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  name 
so  recommended  Is  net  useful  for  any  reason. 
he  shall  designate  a  single  offlc;,->:  name  for 
such  drug  cr  drups.  Whenever  he  determines 
that  the  name  so  recommended  is  useft;! 
he  shall  desiii.ate  that  name  as  the  official 
name  of  sufh  drug  or  drugs 

"(d)  After  each  such  review,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Sicretary  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  compiled,  published,  and 
publicly  distributed  a  list  which  shall  list 
all  revised  official  names  of  drues  designated 
tinder  this  section  and  shall  contain  such 
descriptive  ai.d  expl;uiatory  matter  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  required  for 
the  eflective  vise  of  i.nose  names. 

"(e)  Upon  a  request  in  writing  by  any 
compiler  of  an  official  compendium  that  the 
Secretary  exercise  the  authority  granted  to 
him,  under  section  50!>(a>.  he  shall  designate 
the  offcial  name  of  ilie  drug  for  which  the 
reques.  is  made. 

'  Sec  510.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
convenient  and  readable  form  and  shall  dis-' 
tribute  on  a  currcjit  basis  to  physicians, 
hospitals.  mediCAl  and  nurse  training  schools, 
depository  libraries,  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  offices  concerned  with  the 
handling  and  utilisation  of  drugs,  true  and 
correct  copies  of  all  printed  matter  which 
the  Secretary  has  required  to  be  included  In 
any  package  in  which  any  drug  is  distributed 
or  LO'.d  or  brochures  ajiprovcd  by  the  Secre- 
tary available  to  practitifiners  on  request  " 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 

I  arctd  to  yioM  the  floor 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  PrcsK^ent 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  Presicicnt 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologize.  I  thought 
I  had  the  floor. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield  the  floor 
Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HART.  This  renoinds  me  of  what 
occurred  earlier. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is,  th€  Sena- 
tor has  the  floor,  but  docs  not  have  the 
vot-es.    Is  that  -what  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  MichJ- 
gan  has  not  expressed  any  opinion  as  to 
who  should  or  should  not  have  been  con- 
sulted, when  or  where,  but  based  upon 
our  di-scussion  this  afternoon  and  our 
experience  this  morning,  it  has  been  sul;- 
gested  that  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  get 
out  of  committee  bills  in  a  certain  area 
is  that  we  have  a  very  able  chairman. 
The  converse  is  being  demonstrated — 
that,  if  the  chairman  rules  it,  wc  can  get 
other  bills  out.    This  also  is  a  moral. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  discus- 
sion? 

Docs  the  Senator  decline  to  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  seeming  not  to  want 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  purpose  was  to 
make  a  suggestion  which  I  hope  will  be 
constructive.    Appr.reiitly  theie  is  some 
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difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
President  wsmts  the  bill  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  or  the  amendments 
which  we  have  before  us.  I  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  he  have  a  talk  with  the 
President.    It  seems  so  simple. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  talked  with 
the  President;  I  have  talked  with  those 
who  are  advising  him  as  to  what 
they  want  m  the  bill.  The  bill  as 
amended  in  the  subcommittee  follows 
the  President's  recommendations.  Of 
course.  I  want  to  know  how  the  admin- 
istration stands  now  and  what  their 
position  may  be  now,  and  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  but  judging  by  his  letter 
and  what  has  been  told  me.  the  subcom- 
mittee bill  was  the  bill  that  was  desired, 
with  a  few  modifications.  It  would  have 
brought  prices  down.  This  bill  has  some 
good  features  in  it.  but  it  would  not  bring 
prices  down. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
little  5-minute  speech  started  1  hour 
and  35  minutes  ago.  I  think  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  had 
their  say 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Except  me.     I  have  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor,  I  thought  every  member 
of  the  committee  had  had  his  say.  I  am 
trying  to  expedite  the  business  before 
the  Senate,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel,  in 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  I  owe  it  to  myself, 
as  well  as  to  the  Senate,  to  say  some- 
thing. 

I  have  not  received  any  advice  from 
either  the  White  House  or  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  as  to  how  I  should  vote 
on  the  bill  we  have  been  discussing.  I 
have  been  trying  to  use  the  faculties 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  me  and 
such  experiences  as  I  have  had  in  de- 
ciding how  to  vote  on  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
considering. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  fiom  Tennes- 
see that  I  am  just  as  much  interested 
in  having  cheap  drugs  as  he  is.  I  am 
interested  in  havina;  cheap  automobiles. 
I  am  interested  in  bringing  down  the  cost 
of  everything,  because  I  think  everything 
is  too  high.  But  I  have  some  convictions 
in  respect  to  what  makes  the  free  enter- 
piise  system  work.  I  think  the  best 
de-cription  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  that  given  by  the  English  Poet 
Kipling  in  the  poem  in  which  he  discu.sses 
the  occasion  on  which  the  Kaiser  called 
all  the  men  of  Germany  together  and 
made  a  suggestion  that  they  should  work 


for  the  Fatherland  rather  than  their 
families.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  until  one  old  Ger- 
man arose  and  stated: 

Until  men  are  built  like  anpel.s 
With  hammer  and  chisel  and   pin. 
We  shall  work  for  ourselves  and  a  woman 
For  ever  and  ever      Amen 

I  think  that  poem  reveals  what  makes 
the  free  enterprise  system  work.  I  think 
if  we  want  to  get  new  drugs,  or  improve- 
ments in  drugs,  or  improvements  in 
automobiles,  or  improvements  in  any- 
thing else,  we  must  offer  incentives. 
We  must  assure  men  that  they  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor, 

I  knew  nothing  about  this  bill  until 
it  came  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  At  that  time  it  had 
a  provision  in  it,  as  I  interpret  it.  which 
said  that  if  any  drug  or  pharmaceutical 
company  risked  its  money  and  u.^ed  its 
knowledge  and  skill  in  researclv  and  dis- 
covered a  new  drug  and  got  a  patent 
on  it,  its  patent  would  expire  3  years 
after  it  had  discovered  the  new  drug, 
and  put  the  drug  on  the  market  unless 
it  consented  to  give  licen.ses  to  any  other 
drug  manufacturers  to  manufacture  and 
sell  that  drug  at  an  8-percent   royalty. 

That  provision  did  not  satisfy  my  no- 
tions of  free  enterprise,  I  thought  that 
provision  undertook  to  take  the  fruit  of 
one  man's  labor  and  one  mans  research 
and  one  man's  expenditure  and  give  it 
to  other  men  who  had  not  spent  any 
money,  who  had  not  exercised  their 
brains,  and  who  had  not  done  any  re- 
search. I  thought  It  undeitook  to  take 
the  fruit  of  one  man's  labor  away  from 
him  and  give  it  to  others  who  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it  I  do  not  tliink 
the  free  enterprise  system  \m11  woi  k 
under  any  such  method  as  that,  I  did 
not  favor  that  provision  because  it  runs 
counter  to  my  understanding  of  the  in- 
centive which  makes  the  fiee  entoipi  ise 
system  work.  I  am  opposed  to  taking 
the  fruits  of  one  man's  labor,  research, 
and  industry,  and  giving  them  to  another 
man  who.  in  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
"reaps  when  he  has  not  stiav.ed." 

I  was  opposed  to  that  provision. 

I  was  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
another  provision  in  the  bill  which  al.so 
involved  an  amendment  of  the  patent 
laws. 

I  heard  both  .^ides  of  the  argument  on 
that,  I  heard  what  my  good  friend  from 
Tennessee  had  to  say  about  it.  and  I 
heard  what  the  folks  on  the  other  side 
had  to  say  about  it.  The  more  I  heard 
the  more  confused  the  i.ssue  became.  I 
did  not  know  which  side  was  right  and 
which  side  was  wrong.  It  may  be  that 
the  patent  law  ought  to  be  amended  as 
provided  in  that  particular  section. 

The  section  also  had  some  provision 
authorizing  the  Commi.'^sioner  of  Pat- 
ents to  seek  advice  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  I 
pei'sonally  thought  that  provision  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents for  further  study  ai  order  that  its 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  might  be  made 
manife.st, 

I  left  the  Sena'e  last  Friday  to  attend 
a  wedding  in  North  Carolina  and  have 
not  been  at  any  secret  meetin'j  anywhere 
at    any    time    about    tliis    matter.     But 


when  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  this  mornine  there  was 
a  gentleman  present  who  said  he  repre- 
sented the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  which  was  charged 
With  certain  duties  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  was  acted  upon  at 
the  committee  meeting  this  morning.  I 
voted  for  an  amendment  which  this  gen- 
tleman stated  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wanted 
the  committee  to  adopt  as  a  substitute 
for  the  provision.  The  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  this  substitute  was  about  9 
to  :^  I  thoutiht  the  Department  of 
Ht-alth.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
1  did  not  know  that  the  minority  leader. 
.'Senator  Pirkskn,  or  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr, 
HruskaI  had  chaigc  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

When  the  amendment  was  offered  I 
decided  that  I  would  vote  for  it  for  sev- 
eral reasons  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
bate left  me  :n  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
provision  under  consideration  was  sound 
or  not.  So.  when  the  IX^partment  which 
was  to  be  charged  with  some  duties  un- 
der the  section  came  m  and  said.  This 
is  the  substitute  we  want."  I  voted  for  it 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  good  Demo- 
cratic proposal,  as  well  as  somethinu 
which  was  stated  m  simple  understand- 
able English, 

Then  the  gentleman  who  said  he  rep- 
resented th.e  Dejjaitment  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  also  .said  that  the 
Department  did  not  favor  what  is  called 
the  reuistiation  provision  of  the  bill.  I 
had  read  the  re^-istiation  provision,  and 
I  would  call  It  a  licensing  provision  As 
I  consti-ued  it,  tl;is  provision  would  con- 
fer on  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  power  to  ex- 
clude people  f'.om  the  maiiufacture  of 
drugs,  I  stated  that  I  would  vote  foi- 
a  substitute  amendment  recommended 
by  this  gentleman  which  eliminated  thf 
licensing  provision"^,  but  gave  HEW  the 
power  to  make  druu  manufacturers  take 
measures  calculated  io  protect  the  pub- 
lic health 

I  am  fundamentally  opijo.sed  to  ex- 
cluding people  from  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  and  I  am  opposed  to  giviri',: 
to  the  Government  the  right  to  .say 
who  can  pursue  a  certain  occupation  and 
who  cannot  pursue  that  occupation,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  extraordinarj'  con- 
ditions. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   representative   said 

The  Department  cinrs  not  Witnt  tin.',  pow- 
er We  do  not  want  the  puwrr  to  licen.'^e 
people  We  do  not  want  to  exclude  people 
from  the  drug  busuiOFS  All  we  a.sk  Is  the 
power  to  control  tlie.se  people  m  the  Inter- 
ests of  public  health  wlu-n  •h*>y  aie  in  tlio 
business 

And  he  also  said 

This  amendment  does  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
wants  to  do. 

Mr  Piesident.  it  is  always  a  refresh- 
ing thin«  to  me  to  see  any  kind  of  a 
governmental  agency  which  .says  it  does 
not  want  more  power,  .=^o,  when  the  De- 
liartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfaie  came  m  and  said:   "We  do  not 
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want  the  power  that  this  bill  attempts 
to  give  us,"  I  said  to  myself,  "The  views 
of  the  Department  are  in  harmony  with 
mine,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  say  who  can  en- 
gage m  business  and  who  cannot  en- 
gage in  business.  I  think  in  a  field  like 
this,  which  affects  the  public  health, 
there  should  be  the  power  to  control  the 
person  and  to  make  him  act  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  health  in  regard  to 
manufacturing,  when  he  starts  manu- 
facturing," 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  my 
vote  did  not  please  everybody.  I  voted 
my  honest  convictions.  I  voted  my  sin- 
cere convictions,  I  have  not  been  to  any 
secret  meetings  with  anybody.  I  have 
not  conspired  with  anybody.  Nobody  is 
responsible  for  my  vote  but  me, 

Mr,  President.  I  am  a  somewhat  mod- 
est person.  The  bill  relating  to  drugs 
presents  complicated  questions.  I  do  not 
claim  that  I  have  the  absolute  po.s.session 
of  all  the  truth  in  respect  to  them,  and 
that  those  who  di-sagree  with  me  have 
none  whatever.  Con.sequently.  I  shall  not 
criticize  anybody  who  votes  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  way  I  vote  on  these 
questions.  I  shall  say  that  I  am  as  sin- 
cere and  as  intellectually  honest  in  my 
vote  as  those  who  vot-e  with  me  or  those 
who  vote  the  contrai-y  position. 

I  make  this  statement  becau.se  I  think 
the  place  to  settle  differences  between 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  first  in  the  committee  and  then  in  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  feelinu  that  I 
had  to  say  anything  whatever  on  this 
subject, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  says 
little  enough,  and  we  enjoyed  listening 
to  him,  as  always. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIEUD.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee 
will  do  me  the  honor  to  give  me  a  little 
attention.  I  have  a  great  affection  for 
him,  I  like  his  relentlessness.  He  is  as 
single  purposed  as  an  Apache  Indian, 
He  is  as  gracious  as  a  Victorian  lady. 
There  is  a  raic  dili-'cnce  about  him.  and 
a  rare  consistency  about  him  al.so. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  agree 
on  the  fundamental  thesis,  I  am  ulad  he 
is  a  patient  man  when  he  essays  to 
chance  the  result  His  patience  is  cer- 
tainly equal  to  that  of  Job.  I  think  he 
makes  Job  look  a  little  like  an  amateur, 
for  he  has  spent  2'2  years  investigating 
price  increases  in  the  drug  industry,  and 
then  when  we  finally  come  along  with  a 
bill,  the  bill  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  With  prices.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  piovides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  drugs.  This  is  quite  a  diffeiont 
kettle  of  fish.  That  is  where  the  diffi- 
culLy  arises. 

My  name  has  been  rather  freely  used 
in  connection  with  the  amendments 
which  have  beeii  submitted. 

The  first  amendment  I  submitted  this 
morning  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3. 
There  are  six  Republicans  on  the  com- 


mittee. I  am  sure  it  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  on  my 
part  to  give  anyone  the  idea  that  I  was 
operating  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  simply  co- 
operate in  the  interests  of  a  good  bill. 

I  am  like  the  fellow  who  came  home 
one  night,  who  got  his  dinner  and  then 
told  his  wife  he  was  going  to  sit  up  with  a 
sick  lodge  brother.  He  got  home  at 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and, 
traditionally,  his  wife  was  waiting  for 
him.  "Where  have  you  been?"  she 
said.  He  said,  "I  have  been  sitting  up 
with  my  sick  friend."  She  asked.  "What 
was  his  name?"  He  said.  "His  name  was 
Murphy." 

The  wife  did  not  bother  the  man  fur- 
ther. In  the  morning  the  man  went  off 
to  work.  His  wife  got  out  the  telephone 
book.  She  learned  that  there  were  12 
Murphys  in  the  book.  She  called  up 
every  Murphy  in  the  book  and  said  to 
the  Mrs  Murphy,  "Was  my  husband  with 
your  husband  last  night?"  And  every 
one  of  the  12  Mrs,  Murphys  said,  "Yes." 
I  Laughter,  I  When  the  man  got  home 
that  night,  he  put  his  dinner  bucket  on 
the  kitchen  cabinet,  wa.shed  his  hands 
under  the  spigot,  and  knew  that  the 
waters  of  vehemence  were  to  come  down 
with  force  upon  his  head. 

He  waited  only  for  it  to  begin.  When 
she  ROt  through,  a  great  smile  suffu.sed 
his  face  like  a  western  sunset. 

She  said.  "I  called  up  all  the  Murphys 
and  you  sat  up  in  12  different  places 
last  night." 

He  said,  "Darling,  never  have  I  seen 
such  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Murphys." 

So  we  on  this  side  have  been  co- 
opeiating  in  the  interest  of  a  bill. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Tennes- 
.see  is  a  little  frustrated.  I  have  been 
frustrated,  too.  I  have  sponsored  .some 
legislative  brain  children  which  have 
never  .seen  the  light  of  day,  or  got 
thi-ough  the  great  and  realistic  hour. 
So  I  have  been  frustrated.  There  is  a 
Ijlebeian  and  impolite  term  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  called  a  bellyache.  I  shall 
a.sk  my  pharmacological  friend  from 
Minnesota  to  prescribe  for  it. 

We  are  interested  in  a  good  bill.  We 
have  been  confronted  with  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  basic  patent  law  of  our 
country.  The  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
had  not  even  looked  at  the  bill.  What 
v.ere  we  to  do  about  it?  Whether  or 
not  we  were  on  good  ground.  I  merely 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  in  our 
country  there  arc  approximately  180 
million  people.  We  have  the  strongest 
patent  protection.  There  have  been  60 
major  drug  discoveries  since  1940.  In 
Great  Britain.  France.  West  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  combined,  where  there 
is  an  aggregate  of  150  million  people,  but 
only  intermediate  patent  protection, 
there  were  only  29  discoveries. 

Italy  has  50  million  people.  It  has 
no  patent  protection  on  drugs.  From 
1940  to  1960  not  a  single  patented  drug 
discovery  came  from  Italy. 

Can  anyone  say  that  we  have  not  a 
good  patent  law?  If  those  figures  do 
not  prove  that  we  have.  I  do  not  know 
what  would.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wanted  to  sell 


us  on  the  idea  that  we  should  amend 
the  patent  section  of  the  Sherman  Act 
in  a  drug  bill.  I  suggest  that  Senators 
should  read  the  proposed  language.  It 
is  most  intriguing.  One  is  almost  re- 
quired to  have  a  book  of  logarithms,  a 
slide  rule,  and  a  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
to  read  and  understand  it.  My  good 
friend  talks  about  confusion.  Some- 
times there  is  confusion  confounded. 

Then,  of  course,  in  addition  to  other 
conditions  and  requirements  for  patent- 
ability, there  is  the  question  of  the  pat- 
entability of  a  drug.  Under  the  pro- 
posed title  no  patent  may  be  granted 
for  any  modification  of  any  patented  or 
unpatented  drug  or  for  any  combination 
of  two  or  more  drugs  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  thera- 
peutic effect  of  such  modification  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  that  of  the  drug 
so  modified. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  takes  some 
puzzling  to  find  out  what  that  language 
means,  except  that  we  know  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  Patent  Act.  Why 
was  It  placed  in  this  measure?  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  put 
it  in.  He  thinks  we  ought  to  lie  back 
and  accept  it.  In  the  interest  of  the 
preservation  of  a  great  patent  system 
and  a  great  drug  industry,  the  provision 
was  stricken. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mi"  KEFAUVER,  The  provision  was 
recommended  after  extensive  hearings. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  letter,  and 
was  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas i  Mr.  McClell.^ni  in  his  amend- 
ment. The  language.  "Or  some  other 
substantial  advantage  over  the  drug  so 
modified'  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  gave  his  reasons, 
sayinu  that  the  courts  had  eliminated 
the  utility  test  in  connection  with  drugs. 
and  he  nou^d  the  language  as  modified 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr, 
McClellan  1  which  would  require  him 
to  pass  upon  whether  drugs  should  be 
patented  or  not. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  is  an  opinion 
and  is  not  borne  out  by  the  record,  I 
think  that  has  been  disclosed. 

With  respect  to  compulsory  licensing, 
wliat  an  alien  provision  to  put  in  our 
patent  structure.  I  know  one  company 
that  spent  $31  million  in  research  on  a 
definite  drug  and  its  many  derivatives. 
How  can  they  get  it  back  in  3  yeajs'' 
What  do  they  do?  They  back  off  and 
say,  -"That  leaves  us  no  incentive  for 
research." 

Somehow  they  must  get  it  back.  That 
is  why  we  insisted  on  striking  out  that 
provision.  Who  put  it  in  there  in  the 
first  place?  We  did  not  put  it  in  the 
bill.  It  came  from  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

I  was  gloriously  written  up  in  Mr, 
Drew  Pearson's  column  as  being  one  of 
those  trying  to  increase  the  price  of 
drugs.  We  are  merely  trying  to  keep  a 
patent  section  intact  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
.'.rving  the  incentive  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  That  goes  also  for  regis- 
tration.    The  section  referred  to  is  not 
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a  registration  section.    It  is  a  licensing 
provision. 

Senators  should  read  the  conditions 
precedent  and  the  conditions  under 
which  a  license  could  be  suspended. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  indus- 
try to  prove  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
industry  ought  to  have  their  license 
back. 

That  has  no  place  in  the  American 
.system.  I  know  that  my  gracious  friend 
from  Tennessee  nurtures  and  cherishes 
those  feelings  with  a  deep  conviction. 
But  with  an  equally  deep  conviction  I 
do  not  share  them.  I  intend  to  fight 
them  on  every  occasion.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
reached  such  prestige  now  that  it  can 
hold  its  hearings  in  th?  Senate  Chamber. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  correction? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  said 
that  if  a  drug  manufacturer  was  manu- 
facturing drugs,  the  HEW  could  put  him 
out  of  business,  and  the  burden  was  on 
him  to  show  that  he  had  the  proper  san- 
itation, and  so  forth.  The  bill  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  nnd  Monop- 
oly Legislation,  of  course,  would  require 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion, and  the  burden  would  be  on  him 
to  show  that  he  did  not  have  proper 
sanitation.  So  the  Senator  got  that 
wrong,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  get  it  wrong.  The  job 
we  had  was  to  sell  the  proposal  in  the 
subcommittee.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  at  meetings  in  the  minority  leader's 
office  a  good  many  times.  We  merely 
stroll  over  there  from  here,  and  then 
day  after  day  we  discuss  the  bill  about 
which  we  are  speaking.  I  do  not  know- 
how  long  those  discussions  have  gone  on. 
But  putting  the  burden  of  proof  in  every 
case  upon  the  industry  or  the  person 
engaged  in  industry  is  not  proper.  On 
one  previous  occasion  when  a  bill  that 
dealt  with  mergers,  and  so  forth,  was 
before  the  Senate  the  then  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  invited  the  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  come  to  my  office.  We 
sat  around  and  talked.  Finally  the  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  said  to  me,  "Do 
you  knov;  what  you  are  doine.  Senator 

DiRKSEN?" 

I  said. "I  certainly  do." 

He  said,  "What  you  arc  trying  to  do 
is  to  let  industry  pick  its  own  battle- 
ground in  a  Hght  with  Government." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  think  I  am  trying 
to  do  if  it  is  not  that,  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  a  great,  free  system  that  has 
done  so  much,  and  whose  incentives  must 
be  preserved." 

Mr.  PiTsident,  we  are  as  desirous  as 
anyone  else  to  get  a  good  drug  bill.  I 
think  if  the  amendments  are  agreed  to, 
we  will  get  a  good  drug  bill.  I  salute  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  presides  over  a  great 
committee.  He  does  it  efiQciently.  He 
does  what  a  chairman  ought  to  do. 
When  his  administration  asks  for  a  bill. 
he  is  up  against  a  stalemate.  Then,  of 
course,  he  calls  in  consultants  and  a.sks. 


"Can  you  fashion  something  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  all  sides  and  yet  effectively 
do  the  job? ' 

I  salute  him  for  the  great  chairman 
that  he  is. 

Now  we  will  cari-y  this  propo.^al  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  are 
supposed  to  meet  tomorrow  mornimr.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  the  meeting  will 
t^ke.  There  will  be  about  8  or  10  amend- 
ments. I  hope  we  .^hall  deal  with  them 
expeditiously.  I  am  even  willing  to  aurce 
with  my  di."^tingui.>licd  friend  fn^m  Ten- 
ne.-see  that,  with  the  cor.scnt  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  take  5  minutes  on  a  side  on 
each  amendm.ent.  In  an  hour  and  30 
minutes  we  can  get  a  Seiiale  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION.   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  10802*  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19G3.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offend  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  Senators.  Tlie  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 
called".  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph!  who.  if  he  were  present, 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  !  Mr.  McNamara).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph  1,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  S.M.MHERSl,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond! 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long  I  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  annoLince  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Chavez  1  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  anno'once  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr.  Fulbright],  tiic  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr,  Gore  : ,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Johnston  ! , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 


Long!,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell!,  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr.  Long  1  wxjuld  each  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  BvrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn'^ylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClellanI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Mc- 
Namara 1.  If  present  and  voting,  th.e 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Donn!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
S'^nator  from  Vermont  !  Mr.  AikenI  is 
absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
BrsHl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
CArEiiARTl,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.scy 
'Mr.  C\«;e1,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  Case!,  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  and  Mr  Mur- 
phy I,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Salton'^t'll '.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Toxas  '  Mr.  Tower  '  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  f:oni  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  1  is  detained  on  ofYicial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i  Mr.  CapehartI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  (Mr  Cot- 
ton!, the  Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Mi'fphyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


jN.r  85   I.OK 

YEAS — 42 

.Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

H.irt 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Bvrd.  W.  Va 

Humphrey 

MvLskle 

Car.r.on 

Jark.'ion 

Ncuberucr 

Carroll 

Kefauvcr 

Pa.store 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith.  Ma^s 

Cooper 

Kucliel 

Sparkman 

Djiiijlas 

I.ont;,  Hawiill 

Svmlr.Kton 

Dworshak 

M.t  ;nuson 

Talmadse 

Ea-siUnd 

Mansfleld 

Williams.  N  J 

En^le 

MrCarthy 

Yarborcutrh 

Ervin 

McC.ee 

NAYS— 28 

yoiin;^.  Ohio 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Pcirson 

Beau 

Havden 

!'ruuTy 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pr)xmlrc 

Boggs 

Holland 

RoberUion 

Bviiler 

Hruska 

Srolt 

Carlson 

KeatlnK 

Smith.  Maine 

Curtis 

Liusrhe 

Wllrv 

Dlrlcsen 

MiKer 

W;!,iam.s,  Dfl. 

EUender 

M'jriou 

Fong 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-30 

Aiken 

Fulbrliiht 

Murphv 

I'.u    !i 

Gore 

Pell 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hill 

Randolph 

Capehart 

J.ivUs 

Ru.s.sell 

Ca!=e,  N.J. 

Ji-ihu.ston 

Saltonslall 

Cai^e,  S.  Duk. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Clark 

Lon<^,  La. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mi-Clellan 

Tower 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Youni,'.  N  Dak 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
w  hich  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moUon  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  its  busines.s  tonight,  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10802'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 
It  IS  my  under.' tanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  ]  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  be  made 
the  pending  business.  The  amendment 
relates  to  access  roads. 

Before  the  amendment  is  offered,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  desires  to  have  the 
Senate  take  action  on  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  h(>  is  prepared  to  submit. 


TRANSIT  FARES  FOR  SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN IN  TrIE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA—CORRECTION OF  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  Senate 
bill  1745,  relating  to  fares  for  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
been  sent  to  the  White  House.  When 
the  bill  was  engrossed  by  the  House,  one 
word  was  inadvertently  omitted.  It  has 
been  asked  tliat  a  concurrent  resolution, 
which  I  now  .^end  to  the  desk,  be  agreed 
to.  .so  that  the  bill  can  be  returned  from 
the  White  Hou.'^e  and  the  correction 
made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  78  • 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resc7itatiie!>  ronrt. rr:7igi .  That  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
requested  to  return  to  the  Senat.e  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  17451  entitled  "An  Act  U) 
amend  the  Act  of  August  5.  1955.  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  fare.s  fur  the  tran.s- 
portiiUon  of  schcolchildren  in  the  District 
of  Columbia";  that  upon  Its  return,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
In  signing  the  said  bill  be  deemed  to  be 
rescinded:  and  that  in  the  reenrollment  of 
said  bill,  the  Secr?tary  of  the  Senate  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authori2ed  and  directed  tn 
make  the  follow  ng  change,  viz:  On  page 
2  line  3,  of  the  engrcv^sed  bill,  after  the 
word  •return  ".  insert  the  word  '■cstabli.-hed". 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if 
the  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  78'  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


DEATH  OF  DAVID  MULHOLLAND.  A 
PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  last  Saturday  David  Mulhol- 
land.  23.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mul- 
holland,  of  Quincy.  Mass..  and  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  the  Philippines,  died 
at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  Hospital,  Manila. 
He  was  the  first  volunteer  from  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  die  serving  his 
country  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

David  graduated  from  Tufts  Univer- 
sity in  1960  and  joined  the  Peace  Corps 
after  working  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Corps  to  Hog.  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  Manila,  and  worked 
there  as  a  teacher's  aid.  The  Peace 
Corps  representative  in  the  Philippines 
described  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  volunteers.  He  was  a  part 
of  a  eroup  that  oreanized  Camp  Brother- 
hood, tlie  first  free  camp  for  children 
m  the  Philippines. 

David's  parents  were  at  his  bedside 
when  he  died.  I  know  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  of  us  go  to  them  today.  At 
a  time  when  ail  Americans  are  being 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  in  our  struggle 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  people  in  dis- 
tant lands,  they  have  made  the  greatest 
sacrifice  of  all. 

Director  Sargent  Shriver  of  the  Corps 
said  about  David: 

His  willingness  to  give  of  himself  to  others 
is  in  the  highest  and  brightest  traditions  of 
his  country. 

I  add  to  Mr.  Shriver's  statement  that 
I  feel  David  showed  all  of  us  that  peace- 
time .service  to  our  country  in  this  era  of 
global  cold  war  conflict  can  involve  sac- 
rifices as  great  as  any  during  a  time  of 
real  war.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  him 
and  all  other  Americans  who  have  chosen 
to  serve  abroad  helping  the  people  of 
countries  less  fortunate  than  our  own. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  relat<>d  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  31.  after 
line  7.  to  insert  an  item  of  "$6,000,000." 
The  amendment  relates  to  access  roads 
and,  I  understand,  will  be  discussed 
tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31. 
after  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

ACCESS     ROADS 

For  acqiuring  by  condemnation  or  other- 
wise additional  roads  needed  for  access  to 
national  forest  lands  in  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  June  4.  1897.  as  amended  (16  USC 
471,  472.  475.  476.  551  i.  $6,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  What  was  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
BudL'et  for  this  item"' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requested  $2  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  amount  was 
provided  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  elimi- 
nated the  Item  entirely. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  So  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal is  to  raise  by  $4  million  the  amount 
of  $2  million  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  denied  by  the  House'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield "^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Senator  from  Washington 
made  a  brief  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  he  is  proposing  a  substan- 
tial increase.  I  support  his  amendment 
completely;  I  think  it  is  necessary. 
Still.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Senator 
would  make  a  brief  statement  in  expla- 
nation of  Ills  proposal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
in  explanation  of  my  amendment.  I 
think  the  statement  will  explain  clearly 
why  I  favor  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  W.^RREN  G.  Magnx-^son  on  HR. 

10802;    Magn^'son   Amendment  on   Access 

Roads 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
from  the  Northwest.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  the  it«m  "access 
roads  "  from  $2  million  to  »6  million. 

I  shall  explain  briefly  the  urgent  need 
for  these  additional  funds,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  this  action  is  occurring 
t.xlay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  knows,  it  was  my 
intent  to  offer  this  amendment  in  committee 
when  the  bill  was  marked  up.  I  was  unable 
to  be  in  the  city  on  the  day  of  the  markup 
and  thus  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  per- 
sonally present  my  amendment.  Howe\er. 
while  the  amendment  bears  my  name.  I  have 
offered  it  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Jackson,  the  Senators  f:om  Oregon  and 
Montana,  and  our  colleague  from  Idaho,  the 
junior  Senators.  Mr.  CHtTiCH.  Mr  Engle  ai:d 
Mr   KucHEL 

On  page  1124  of  the  hearings  is  a  table 
which  shows  that  of  all  the  major  Forest 
Service  programs  the  one  which  is  most 
underfinanced  is  their  road  program  Tlie 
planned   level   for  funds  Is  slightly  over  $75 
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million,  a  gap  of  |14  mUllon.  This  amend- 
ment would  further  narrow  the  gap  by  $4 
million. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  thla 
amendment  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
Over  the  past  several  months  It  has  become 
evident  that  the  American  timber  Industry 
has  been  experiencing  competitive  difficulties 
In  marketing  lumber  due  to  the  inroads 
which  have  been  made  by  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  provide  vitally  needed  funds  now  which 
will  provide  access  on  existing  private  roads 
which  traverse  the  national  forests.  These 
roads  serve  almost  20  billion  board  feet  of 
timber.  These  public  timber  stands  in  our 
national  forests  have  an  estimated  allowable 
cut  of  timber  of  close  to  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  board  feet.  In  addition,  in  these 
stands  there  is  an  annual  average  timber 
loss  due  to  Insects  and  disease  of  over  60 
million  board  feet. 

The  availability  of  these  roads  will  ac- 
complish several  laudable  purposes.  First  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  the  contemplated 
expenditure  of  $6  million  is  an  investment. 
In  1  year  alone  $5  million  in  Federal  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  timber  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasiu-y.  Perpetual  revenues  of  at  least 
$4  million  a  year  will  continue  to  accrue  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Thus,  this  $6  million 
Investment  will  be  paid  back  in  a  little  over 
1  year's  time.  I  would,  therefore,  submit 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  attrac- 
tiveness we  cannot  defer  this  necessary  work. 

Secondly,  our  forest  products  industry  is 
suffering  from  competition  with  the  Cana- 
dians. One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  is 
that  Canadian  stumpage  appears  in  some 
Instances  to  be  somewhat  less  costly  to  their 
producers  than  is  ours.  The  Forest  Service 
has  submitted  a  report  which  shows  that, 
while  the  appraised  rates  for  both  Canadian 
and  American  timber  are  reasonably  compa- 
rable, the  actual  cost  of  the  stumpage  from 
public  lands  in  the  United  States  compared 
to  the  cost  of  stumpage  from  public  lands 
in  Canada  becomes  considerably  higher  be- 
cause our  mills  must  bid  more  vigorously  to 
secure  this  public  timber. 

Canadian  timber  sells  at  a  few  percentage 
points  above  the  appraised  price  whereas  our 
Forest  Service  timber  sells  at  25  to  50  per- 
cent above  appraised  prices.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  timber  that  can  be  offered  for  sale 
will  still  provide  that  the  Government  re- 
ceives the  full  value.  The  figures  that  I 
have  cited  on  timber  value  represent  the 
Forest  Service  estimate  of  appraised  values 
not  the  prices  resulting  from  competitive 
bids.  If  we  can  increase  the  amount  of 
timber  offered  for  sale  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers will  have  to  bid  so  vigorously  against 
each  other.  Their  costs  will  be  reduced  and 
the  entire  industry  will  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  burden  of  Canadian  competition. 

The  amendment  is  promised  financially 
on  the  concept  that  it  is  better  to  sell  100 
units  of  timber  at  $20  than  to  sell  50  units 
at  $40.  High  stumpage  prices  cripple  the 
industry's  ability  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Thus  this  appropriation  offers  a  solid  and 
realistic  way  to  assist  the  lumber  industry 
of  this  country. 

This  industry  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
it  does  not  seek  subsidies.  I  would  empha- 
size that  the  appropriation  of  these  funds 
can  in  no  way  be  defined  as  a  subsidy.  The 
price  of  timber  depends  upon  many  factors, 
one  of  which  is  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  road.  When  a  road  is  available,  the  price 
of  the  timber  is  higher  than  when  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  bidder  to  con- 
struct a  road.  In  this  case,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  purchased  a  partial  interest 
in  private  logging  roads  which  traverse  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  the  price  of  the 
timber  will  reflect  the  availability  of  the 
roads. 


When  this  appropriation  was  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  they  de- 
cided to  eliminate  It.  giving  as  their  reason 
a  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General  ren- 
dered on  March  2  of  this  year  to  the  effect 
that  the  purchase  of  these  roads  could  be 
accomplished  under  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  under  the  Highway  Act.  When  this 
appropriation  item  wi\s  first  placed  In  the 
budget  4  years  ago  there  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  forest  road  and  trail  funds 
could  be  used  to  purchase  an  Interest  In  a 
private  road  and  to  recapture  the  share  not 
attributable  to  Federal  timber  so  that  there 
would  be  no  subsidy  to  private  parties.  This 
special  appropriation  provided  fur  the  recap- 
ture and  did  not  attempt  to  settle  that  issue. 
The  Comptroller  has  now  held  that  the  fees 
that  would  be  collected  are  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  toll  and  thus  not  prohibited  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Act.  However,  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  did  not  make  any 
more  money  available  becau.se  as  we  all  know 
the  Highway  Act  authorlzjition  sets  forth  cer- 
tain amounts  and  the  budget  provides  the 
necessary  funds  to  liquidate  this  authoriza- 
tion. This  special  fund,  therefore,  is  of 
absolute  necessity.  If  we  are  going  to  act 
now  to  bring  the  type  of  economic  stability 
to  our  lumber  Industry  that  the  present  sit- 
uation requires,  I  think  I  can  forecast  that 
in  the  light  of  the  Comptroller  General's  de- 
cision and  the  action  that  we  expect  may 
be  taken  on  pending  authorization  requests 
for  subsequent  years,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  continue  this  special  program. 

I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  practical  reality.  The  conduct 
of  the  FDrest  Service  timber  sale  program 
hinges  on  the  availability  of  road  funds.  The 
Forest  Service  has  made  certain  plans  based 
upon  its  budget  request.  I:  needs  more 
funds  for  essential  road  construction  for 
timber  harvesting  in  many  areas.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  $6  million  tmder  the  special 
access  road  appropriation  will  actually  "free 
up"  the  funds  in  the  forest  road  and  trail 
appropriation  so  that  there  can  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  construction  of  roads 
and  thus  in  the  marketing  of  national  for- 
est timber. 

When  the  cotton  and  textile  agreement 
legislation  was  before  the  Senate,  there  was 
debate  upon  an  amendment  which  if  adopted 
would  have  held  up  the  cotton  and  textile 
agreement  until  agreements  were  reached  on 
limiting  the  importation  of  timber  and  cer- 
tain other  agricultural  products.  A  number 
of  us  were  unwilling  to  support  this  pro- 
posal because  it  did  not  seem  realistic  to 
hold  up  agreements  on  cotton  until  some- 
thing could  be  done  for  timber.  We  pre- 
ferred a  course  of  action  which  searched  out 
practical  and  constructive  steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  strengthen  our  domestic  timber 
Indiistry  because  we  are  convinced  that  relief 
for  this  Industry  is  needed  and  the  merits  of 
the  case  are  such  that  it  need  not  be  tied  to 
the  welfare  of  any  other  commodity. 

Before  this  session  ends  I  am  certain  that 
we  will  be  seeking  to  take  appropriate  action 
on  several  recommendations.  This  is  one  of 
them  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  Important. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
taken  another  step  which  is  closely  linked 
to  this  proposal.  They  have  restored  a  cut 
of  $800,000  in  timber  sale  money  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  reasons  given  in  the  House 
report  result  from  an  honest  misunder- 
standing. The  House  reasoned  that  since 
there  was  a  drop  in  the  lumber  market,  the 
sales  in  the  forthcoming  year  would  not  be 
in  such  heavy  demand.  I  suspect  that  this 
same  reasoning  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
less  funds  were  needed  for  access  roads. 

This  Is  not  the  case  at  all.  Our  lumber 
Industry  has  plainly  Indicated  that  it  seeks 
to  have  the  Forest  Service  increase  its  timber 
sale,  increase  its  allowable  cuts,  and  strive 


to  reduce  the  costs  of  national  forest  stiunp- 
age  by  taking  every  reasonable  and  proper 
step.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  for  access  roads  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  conferees  will  do  their  very  best 
to  explain  to  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
why  the  Senate  position  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  Is  a  man  whose  under- 
standing of  natural  resource  problems  is 
great.  He  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  outhtand- 
ing  conservationists.  I  am  sure  that  with 
the  facts  before  him  he  will  understand  the 
great  economic  Importance  of  this  amend- 
ment and  how  It  will  contribute  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  The  na- 
tional forest  timber  which  is  served  by  these 
roads  Is  not  now  available  for  us.  Much  of 
it  is  rolling  on  the  stump.  It  is  not  being 
conserved.  The  Inability  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  sell  this  timber  curtails  the  capability 
of  the  forest  products  Industry  to  meet 
Canadian  competition.  I,  therefore,  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parhamfntary  InquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  my  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  business  tomorrow,  assuming 
that  the  Senate  adjourns  shortly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  to- 
moriow  I  intend  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment on  page  18.  line  8,  before  the  period, 
to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  to  remove  any 
machinery,  equipment,  or  facilities  from 
the  oil  shale  pilot  plant  at  Rifle,  Colo- 
rado". 

I  think  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment should  appear  in  the  Record  for 
today,  so  that  it  may  be  read  carefully 
before  the  amendment  is  offered  and 
considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  appropriation 
for  "Consen'ation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources,"  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  proposed  by  the  committee  is 
$26,887,000. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $337,000  over 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House. 

Part  of  that  $337,000  is  $187,000  to 
expand  oil-shale  research. 

The  sponsor  of  this  sum  for  oil -.shale 
research  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGee].  It  is  my  as- 
sumi)tion.  and  I  think  his  intention,  that 
most  of  this  sum  will  be  expended  in  the 
petroleum  research  facilities  at  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
Sinator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee]  did 
not  intend,  when  he  offered  his  amend- 
ment in  committee,  that  any  of  the 
$187,000  be  spent  in  connection  with  the 
pilot  oil-shale  plant  at  Rifle,  Colo. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  there- 
fore, advises  me  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  my  amendment,  which  simply  provides 
that  the  money  shall  In  no  way  be  used 
to  remove  any  equipment  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  oil  shale  experimental 
plant  at  Rifle,  Colo. 

Rt'MORS    OF    PLANS    TO    MOVE    RIFLE    EQVIPMENT 

For  some  time,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  hearing  rumors  of  plans  within  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  move  out  of  the  rifle 
plant  one  of  the  principal  retorts. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  declares  it  has 
no  such  intentions,  but  the  stories  per- 
sist. 

My  amendment  is  merely  insurance 
a;^ainst  rum(3r  becoming  fact. 

In  Colorado  we  are  eager  to  see  oil 
shale  resean^h  accelerated  with  all  pos- 
.vible  speed.  Any  oil  shale  research  done 
at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  benefits  the  State  of 
Coloi-ado.  since  the  largest  oil  shale  re- 
sen-es  in  the  United  States  are  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  support  funds 
for  oil  shale  research. 

I  do  insist,  however,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  research  there  be  no  raid  on  the 
facilities  already  established  in  Colorado. 

We  hope  .';oon,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
the  Rifle  oil  shale  pilot  plant  back  in 
full  operaticn.  It  Is  now  in  a  standby 
condition.  However,  plans  are  in  process 
right  now  to  restore  the  plant  to  opera- 
tion. These  plans  will  soon  be  presented 
to  Congress. 

HOUSE   REJECTED   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, en  March  20,  an  amendment 
was  offered  :o  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  to  add  $187,000  for  oil  shale  research. 

The  amendment  proposed  in  the 
House  was  ieject«l. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Wayne  Aspinall.  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  Rifle  plant  is  located. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Way.ne  .\spinau, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  un- 
timely. The  -equest  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
siddltlonal  mrney  is  untimely.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
not  been  able  to  JusiL'y  their  request  for 
these  moneys  in  their  appearance  before  the 
Committee  or.  Appropriations. 

There  is  on  foot  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  been  for  many  months  a  proposed  pro- 
gram between  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  can  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  oil-shale  demonstra- 
tion plant  facility  at  Rifle,  Colo. 

As  I  understand  the  request  for  the  appro- 
priation of  th'?  moneys  which  the  gentleman 
tram  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  trying  to 
place  In  this  legislation  It  will  mean  the 
moving  of  the  small  retort  at  Rifle  to  Lara- 
mie. This  small  retort  is  very  Imjxirtant.  as 
far  as  the  demonstration  program  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  n  Jt  really  a  test  tube  opera- 
tion. It  Is  an  advance  beyond  the  test 
tube  operations  which  are  carried  on  In  the 
research  work  at  Laramie. 

There  are  many  people  who  live  In  west- 
ern Colorado  who  would  like  to  see  this  fa- 
cility reactivated.  1  would  too.  privided  I 
thought  then;  was  any  chance  of  getting 
value  for  the  money  we  spend.  However. 
$187,000  Is  no  amount  at  all  when  you  con- 
sider the  approximately  $19  million  which 
have  been  sp<;nt  on  this  project  with  all  too 
few  answers  found  to  the  problems  involved. 

I  suggest  that  we  defeat  this  amendment 
for  a  most  Insignificant  sum  of  money,  and 
permit  the  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  arrive  at  their  agreement.  Then 
we  can  present  to  Congress  a  proposal  for 
an  effective  and  constructive  approach  to 
the  whole  pxoblem.  I  feel  that  when  we 
spend   $19    million,   or    any   sizable    part   of 


such  sum.  whether  it  is  in  my  district,  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
or  any  other  district,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
get  dollar-for-doUar  value  out  of  it.  We 
liave  not  got  It  in  this  operation,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  the  happy 
day  when  we  shall  start  the  development  of 
our  vast  oil  shale  values.  Their  wise  use  has 
much  to  offer  to  our  national  economy  as 
well  as  to  our  national  security.  They  con- 
stitute great  reservoirs  of  untold  wealth. 
Further  research  in  laboratories  and  demon- 
stration plants  Is  vitally  needed,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  needed  now.  But  what  we  need  is 
a  real  program,  not  necessarily  big  for  big- 
ness sake,  but  certainly  not  so  small  that  its 
contributions  would,  without  any  doubt,  be 
so  limited  as  to  be  of  no  real  value.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  consider  that  what  is  proposed 
in  the  amendment  is  of  such  limited  po- 
tential that  it  should  not  be  considered  at 
this  time  and  I  ask  for  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing Representative  Aspinall's  re- 
marks, the  amendment  was  rejected.  I 
have  consulted  with  Representative  As- 
pinall concerning  my  amendment,  and 
he  agrees  that  a  provision  is  necessary 
in  the  bill  to  guard  against  any  attempt 
to  pirate  equipment  from  the  Colorado 
oil  shale  facility. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time,  I 
shall  urpe  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 


FAVORITISM  OR  MISMATiAGEMENT 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
attention  has  been  given  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  case  lately  that  we  may  overlook 
the  existence  of  other  cases  involving 
either  favoritism  or  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

News  accounts  have  brought  out  facts 
developed  by  investigators  of  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  grain  operations :  namely,  that 
he  received  favored  treatment  in  not 
being  required  to  post  an  adequate  bond 
for  the  Government  grain  stored  in  his 
warehouses.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  given  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  result  of  this  favoritism.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  this  assurance,  although 
the  matter  is  yet  to  be  completely  In- 
vestigated, and  absence  of  loss  would  be 
purely  accidental. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  however,  an- 
other case — this  one  involving  what  I 
would  call  incredible  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— has  come  to  light.  An  outstanding 
news  story  on  this  case  appeared  in  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of  June  10, 
carefully  and  painstakingly  detailing  the 
steps  during  which  an  Iowa  grain  eleva- 
tor operator  literally  stole  grain  right  out 
from  under  the  nose  of  an  Agriculture 
Department  investigator  for  the  Evans- 
ton  office  of  the  ASC  commodity  office. 
The  Federal  Government  claims  that  the 
elevator  operator  owes  it  $240,000,  con- 
sisting of  $158,000  for  156,785  bushels  of 
stolen  corn,  plus  $67,136  for  money  al- 
ready paid  for  storing  and  handling  the 
stolen  corn.  The  claim  is  covered  by  a 
$23,000  bond  and  an  $83,000  bond,  but 
the  news  story  reports  that  there  is  legal 


doubt  thiat  the  $83,000  bond  is  of  the  type 
on  which  the  Government  can  collect. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that 
there  was  inadequate  bonding  of  the 
elevator  operator — not  unlike  the  inade- 
quate bonding  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 
In  the  news  account  of  the  Iowa  case. 
there  is  no  hint  of  favoritism;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  case  merits  the  attention 
of  the  McClellan  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know 
why  there  was  inadequate  bonding:  and 
they  have  a  right  to  know  why  there  was 
such  inexcusable  delay — from  May  23. 
when  the  elevator  operator's  license  was 
suspended  for  being  40,000  bushels  .short, 
until  December  19,  1961— in  issuing  an 
order  preventing  the  shipment  of  grain 
from  the  elevator.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  why  the  Evanston  office  on  July  14 
and  18  ordered  shipment  of  287.000 
bushels  of  grain  from  this  elevator  to 
be  completed  by  September  6,  but  none 
was  shipped  until  August  22.  Mean- 
while, it  appears  that  Government  grain 
was  t)eing  stolen  by  the  elevator  opeia- 
tor. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that 
those  responsible  for  this  mismanage- 
ment, which  has  cost  the  taxpayers  so 
much  money,  will  be  removed  from  the 
Federal  payroll.  With  the  addition  of 
100.000  more  Federal  employees  to  the 
Federal  payroll  on  the  New  Frontier,  I 
am  confident  there  will  be  someone  to 
take  over  their  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate excerpts  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Stole  Corn  as  Probe  Went  On— Got  100.000 

U.S.    Bushels    Oitt    or    Bins — Baebou«s 

Thefts  Put  at  $240,818 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

An  Iowa  grain  elevator  operator  stole  mor*- 
than  100.000  bushels  of  corn  from  the  U.S 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  after  the  Federal 
Government  already  had  started  action 
against  him  for  a  smaller  grain  theft. 

Alex  V  Bart>our.  Jr..  owner  of  the  Hawk- 
eye  Mill  at  Knorvllle.  received  a  3-year  Fed- 
eral prison  sentence  in  Des  Moines  last  week 
for  theft  of  156.786  bushels  of  Government 
surplus  corn  stored  in  his  facilities.  The 
Government  loss  is  $240,818. 

What  has  not  been  revealed  previously  i.s 
that  most  of  Barbour's  grain  theft  took  place 
in  the  6  months  (June  to  December  1961) 
after— 

1.  The  Iowa  Commerce  Commission  re- 
voked Barbour's  warehouse  permit  for  a  small 
grain  shortage. 

2.  The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  had 
taken  Barbour's  warehouse  off  the  appro%ed 
list  for  storing  Federal  grain. 

3.  The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  had 
called  for  Barbour  to  ship  to  other  Federal 
facilities  287.000  bushels  of  Federal  grain  still 
in  his  possession. 

Barbour  shipped  the  Government  only 
about  132,000  bushels  during  the  6-month 
period. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculttire  officials 
and  US  Attorney  Donald  Wine  acknowledged 
Saturday  that  they  don't  know  what  Bar- 
bour did  with  about  $158,000  of  grain  stolen 
after  the  Agriculture  Department  investiga- 
tion began. 

Barbour  has  taken  bankruptcy.  The  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  have  not  shown  to  date 
what  be<:ame  of  the  151,000  stolen  bushels  of 
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grain  or  th«  money  Barbour  might  have  re- 
ceived tot  the  grain. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  connrmea 
in  an  interview  with  the  Sunday  Register 
that  Barbour  continued  to  steal  large 
amounts  of  Federal  grain  during  a  period  of 
several  months  when  Federal  investigators 
actually  were  in  Barbovir's  warehouse  Inves- 
tigating the  previous  smaller  shortage. 

A^ricultvu-e  Dei>artment  officials  reported 
an  increasing  shortage  to  the  Evans  ton,  111., 
regional  office  on  several  occasions  while  the 
investigation  was  in  progress.  It  was  learned. 

ONLY    4,000    BUSHELS 

However,  Federal  officials  did  not  seal  Bar- 
boiu-"8  warehouse  until  December  19,  1961,  at 
which  time  only  4.000  bushels  of  grain  re- 
mained in  It. 

Joseph  Haapray,  19-Statc  regional  director 
of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  Conservation 
Service  Commodity  Office  at  Evanston,  111., 
was  asked  In  a  telephone  Interview  how  Bar- 
bour stole  100,000  bushels  of  grain  after  clos- 
ing action  was  started  against  him  for  a 
previous  shortage.    Haspray  said : 

"The  assumption  under  our  system  is  that 
most  persons  are  reasonably  honest.  Nor- 
mally when  a  man  gets  in  a  short  position,  he 
doesn't  continue  stealing  while  you're  inves- 
tigating him.  The  point  is.  perhaps,  we 
should  have  discovered  this  earlier." 

Aslced  how  the  shortage  could  have  con- 
tinued to  soar  while  Agriculture  Department 
Investigators  were  actually  on  the  scene  in 
KnoxvUle.  Haspray  said: 

"The  investigators  are  not  policemen. 
They  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  records." 

Questioned  about  what  has  happened  to 
the  missing  grain  that  Barbour  sold  after  the 
investigation  started.  Haspray  replied: 

•'I  would  assume  he  sold  it  someplace. 
There's  no  way  we  can  trace  currency. " 

This  is  "he  chain  of  events  in  the  State 
and  Federal  Investigations  after  discovery 
of  an  original  shortage  in  Barbour's  grain 
storage  facilities. 

May  4,  1961:  Wallace  Dick,  warehouse 
superintendent  for  the  Iowa  Commerce  Com- 
mission, discovered  a  34.000-bushel  shortage 
In  a  routine  check  of  Barbour's  facilities. 
(The  actual  shortage  could  have  been  about 
15.000  bushels  greater  because  the  com- 
merce commission  gives  a  generous  10  per- 
cent allowance  for  possible  settling  of  grain 
in  the  bins.) 

May  16,  1961 :  Iowa  Commerce  Commis- 
sion checkers  reported  that  Barbour  was 
40,000  bushels  short  ( with  the  10  percent 
allowance)  of  the  298,000  bushels  his  ware- 
house receipts  indicated  should  have  been 
on  hand. 

May  16:  Commerce  commission  officials 
notified  the  Evanston  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment office  of  the  shortage. 

May  23:  The  Iowa  Commerce  Commission 
suspended  Barbour's  warehouse  ttcense  pend- 
ing a  formal  hearing  on  revocation  of  the 
license. 

May  31:  The  Evanston  regional  office  of 
the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  issued  an 
order  removing  Barbour's  facilities  from 
approved  warehouse  list — meaning  he  could 
not  take  in  any  more  Federal  grain. 

June  6:  Vernon  Bruce,  of  Knoxvllle,  reg- 
ularly employed  as  a  Federal  warehouse  grain 
examiner  for  Iowa  by  the  Evanston  office, 
checked  the  grain  In  Barbour's  bins.  Bruce 
said  he  found  Barbour  18.950  bushels  short 
of  the  297,000  bushels  his  receipts  Indicated. 

Bruce  and  Iowa  Commerce  Commission 
official  Wallace  Dick  disagreed  at  about  this 
time.  Dick  found  a  considerably  larger 
shortage  than  Bruce  did. 

June  26:  Iowa  Commerce  Commission 
checkers  found  Barbour  now  only  4,595 
bushels  short.  Barbour  told  them  he  had 
purchased  14.000  bushels  of  grain  to  cover 
the  previous  shortage. 

June  30:  The  Iowa  Commerce  Commission 
"■evoked  Barbour's  warehouse  license.     At  a 


hearing  2  days  earlier.  Barbour  told  the  com- 
mission he  had  replaced  40.000  missing 
bushels. 

July  11:  Federal  official  Haspray  said  the 
Investigation  division  of  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  was  asked  to  start  investigating 
Barbour  on  this  date. 

July  14  and  18:  The  Evanston  office  of  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  ordered  Bar- 
bour to  ship  the  Federal  Government  all 
287,000  bushels  of  its  grain  by  September  6. 
Agriculture  Department  records  show  that 
Barbour  did  not  ship  any  grain  to  the  Gov- 
ernment until  August  22  and  shipped  132,725 
bushels  to  the  Government  between  August 
22  and  December  12  when  his  grain  bins 
were  virtually  empty. 

Regional  Director  Haspray  said  numerous 
telegrams  were  sent  to  Barbour  when  he  did 
not  start  fulfilling  the  shipment  orders. 

July  1961:  Agriculture  Department  Inves- 
tigator Alexander  M.  Gibbon,  of  the  Evans- 
ton office,  went  to  KnoxviUe  for  several  weeks 
to   investigate   the   Barbour   situation. 

Gibbon  reviewed  Barbour's  grain  liability 
from  January  1,  1961,  to  July  31,  1961,  and 
in  a  September  16  report  to  the  Evanston  re- 
gional office  noted  that  Barbour's  shortage 
had  increased  to  64.000  bushels  by  the  end  of 
July. 

Gibbon  also  noted  that  Barbour  shipped 
out  39.000  bushels  of  grain  on  his  (jwn  ac- 
count (not  to  the  Agriculture  Department  i 
during  July. 

Federal  Warehouse  Inspector  Bruce,  of 
Knoxville,  and  Iowa  officials  also  acknowl- 
edge that  Gibbon  at  this  time  discovered  a 
27,000-bushel  shortage  they  had  missed 
Bruce  said  this  shortage  was  miss?d  because 
Barbour  had  falsely  claimed  to  have  shipped 
the  Agriculture  Department  27.000  bushels  of 
corn  in  April  when  he  had  not  done  so 

July  1961:  Iowa  Commerce  Commis.'^ion 
official  Dick  said  he  made  several  telephone 
calls  to  the  Evanston  office  telling  them  that 
the  Iowa  department  was  receivuig  no  can- 
celed receipts  to  indicate  Barbour  was  ship- 
ping the  Government  its  corn. 

August  to  December  1961:  David  Fike.  an 
Agriculture  Department  investigator  for  the 
Evanston  office,  went  to  Knoxville  to  inves- 
tigate what  was  happening  in  the  Barbour 
case. 

Pike  reported  to  the  Evanston  office  and 
eventually  to  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Des 
Moines  that  the  shortage  in  Barbour's  grain 
bins  was  Increasing  monthly 

Pike's  final  report,  not  completed  until 
early  in  1962,  showed  that  Barbour's  grain 
storage  was  about  73.000  bushels  at  the  end 
of  August.  87.000  in  September,  100.000  in 
October,  116.000  in  November,  and  152.000  by 
December  16. 

October  6.  1961:  Knoxville  Federal  ware- 
house Examiner  Bruce  made  a  physical  ex- 
amination of  Barbour's  bins  on  this  date 
Bruce  reported  to  the  Evanston  office  that 
Barbour  still  owed  the  Federal  Government 
230,000  bushels  of  grain  but  only  had  1.34.000 
bushels  left  in  his  storage  facilities. 

Bruce,  who  is  a  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Barbour,  said  in  an  interview  that  it  was 
obvious  to  him  at  this  time  that  the  short- 
age was  still  Increasing. 

Bruce  said  his  only  duty  was  to  report 
the  shortage  and  not  to  make  any  recum- 
mendations  about  action  to  be  taken 

"Maybe  we  did  goof  up."  commented 
Bruce,  "but  you  just  don't  expect  things 
like  this  to  go  on." 

November  13,  1961:  The  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington  referred  the 
Barbour  case  for  possible  action  to  U.S.  At- 
torney Roy  Meadows  in  Des  Moines.  Don- 
ald Wine  replaced  Meadows  as  U.S.  attorney 
4  days  later. 

Late  November  1961:  Wme  said  that  in- 
vestigator Fike  contacted  him  for  the  first 
time  and  informed  him  that  Barbour's  grain 
accounts  apparently  were  not   balancing 


Mid-December  1961:  Wine  said  that  Fike 
told  him  at  this  time  it  appeared  that  Bar- 
bour was  stealing  grain  "right  out  from 
under  mv  nose   " 

December  19.  1961:  U.S.  Attorney  Wine 
obtained  from  Federal  District  Judge  Roy  L. 
Stephenson  a  civil  restraining  order  sealing 
Barbour's  storage  bins  and  preventing  him 
from  shipping  any  more  grain. 

"This  civil  action  was  a  holding  move  to 
stop  Barbour  from  shipping  out  any  more 
grain,  but  in  a  sense  it  was  too  late.  "  Wine 
commented. 

It  was  too  late  because  by  December  19 
Barbour  had  only  about  4,000  bushels  of 
grain  left  in  his  storage  facilities. 

December  19,  1961:  After  Issuance  of  the 
restraining  order  against  him,  Barbour  filed 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  petition  In  Federal 
district  court  here. 

Barbour  listed  debts  of  $336,722  including 
$170,000  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
lion  for  132,000  bushels  of  Federal  corn.  He 
listed  a.ssets  of  $134,499,  consisting  mo.stlv  of 
his  Interest  in  real  estate  and  farm  equip- 
ment 

Barbour's  interests  now  are  being  handled 
in  a  Federal  bankruptcy  receivership  action. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings have  not  indicated  what  happened 
to  the  151,000  bushels  of  stolen  corn  or  the 
money  received  for  them. 

January  3,  1962:  Barbour  was  chnrRed  In 
Federal  court  with  stealing  150.961  bu.shels 
(later  raised  to  156,785)  of  Federal  grain 
stored  in  his  elevator. 

May  7,  1962:  Barbour  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
10-count  Federal  indictment  charging  inm 
with  stealing  156.785  bushels  of  corn  from 
tlie  US  Government.  Of  $240,000  the  Cov- 
ernment  wants  from  Barbour.  $158,000  Is 
for  stolen  grain,  and  $67,136  Is  for  money 
already  paid  to  Barbour  for  storing  and 
handling  charges  on   the  stolen   gram. 

At  the  time  of  sentencing.  Federal  Judfeie 
Stephenson  asked  Barbour  what  has  become 
of  the  missing  Federal  grain  or  the  proceeds 
from  it 

Barb<nir's  attorney  replied  that  the  theft.s 
had  taken  place  over  a  period  of  5  years  and 
Barbour  now  has  no  money  from  them. 

However,  records  In  the  case  show  clearly 
that  the  theft  of  about  100.000  bushels  oc- 
curred between  June  and  December  lf>61. 
after  Barbour's  license  was  revoked  and  while 
he  was  under  investigation. 

Barbour's  creditors.  Including  the  Federal 
Government,  have  a  vested  interest  In  this 
money,  if  any  of  it  remains. 

LmXE    CHANCE 

At  present,  the  Federal  officials  feel  they 
have  little  chance  of  collecting  the  *240.fK)0 
from  Barbour. 

The  Government  will  try  to  collect  Bnr- 
bour's  two  warehouse  bonds  which  are  for 
amounts  of  $83,000  and  $23,000,  but  there 
is  legal  doubt  whether  the  $83,000  bond  Is 
of  the  type  the  Government  can  rolled  a 
claim  on. 

Other  persons  also  stand  to  lose. 

Ml'.  'WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Ml-.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Ml'.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  call- 
inp  this  to  the  attention  of  the  McClellan 
committee  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  join  in  the  request  that  the 
committee  investigate  this  case  along 
with  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 

I  think  both  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Agilculture 
and  Forestry  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration and  study  to  this  subject  to 
determine  whether  the  bonding  require- 
ments for  the  storage  of  .such  grain  are 
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adequate  uncler  existing  law  or  whether 
there  is  a  weakness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  law.  This  makes 
two  instance:;  ■which  have  recently  been 
called  to  our  attention  wherein  the  bond- 
inu  i-equiremmts  were  not  adequate.  In 
this  particular  case,  as  in  the  other  case. 
the  Department  officials  who  were  re- 
.■■ponsible  for  this  storage  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  v.arning  they  received  that 
the  bond  was  inadequate  and  that  Gov- 
ernment grain  was  being  stolen. 

I  understand  that  in  this  instance  they 
were  advised  that  this  storage  operator 
was  stealing  ?rain  but  did  nothing  while 
another  100.000  bushels  were  stolen  from 
riyht  under  i.heir  no.ses.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  the  warning  they  received, 
and  the  Department  took  no  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  Gov(  rnment. 

As  a  former  grain  dealer  I  cannot  un- 
derstand hoH-  any  inspector  could  let 
more  than  150.000  bushels  of  grain  be 
stolen  right  under  his  nose  without  know- 
ing it.  and  certainly  a  better  explanation 
is  in  order  than  that  which  thus  far 
has  been  ad'.anced. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  think  a  reading  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
count indicates  that  the  attitude  of  at 
least  one  Department  of  Agriculture  ofiB- 
cial  was  that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  had  been  stolen,  he  assumed  that 
probably  no  more  would  be  stolen  TTie 
attitude  of  tliose  official.s  seemed  to  be, 
"We  assume  that  people  have  a  certain 
amount  of  honesty  in  these  operations." 
But,  of  cour.se,  that  is  the  precise  rea- 
son why  we  have  bondinrr  requirements. 
We  want  to  be  sure  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  improper 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  an  assump- 
tion by  some  ofTicial  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  honesty,  or  on  the  basis 
of  an  assumption  by  .some  official  that 
no  more  stealing  will  take  place.  We 
merely  ■want  reasonable  protection. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  having 
once  been  in  the  grain  business,  well 
knows  that  if  someone  had  engaged  in 
mismanagement  in  a  private  elevator 
busine.ss,  he  would  not  be  on  that  ele- 
vator's payroll  very  long. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Certain- 
ly not. 

In  this  instance,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  Department  argued  that  in  the  be- 
ginning it  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  everyone  was  honest.  But  in  this 
case,  the  attention  of  the  Department 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  this  particu- 
lar storage  operator  was  stealing  Gov- 
ernment grain;  and  then  the  Department 
officials  merely  sat  back  and  relaxed  and 
.'^aid,  "Since  he  knows  that  we  know 
that  he  has  stolen  some  of  this  grain 
he  will  not  be  prone  to  steal  any  more. 
so  we  can  just  take  our  time." 

The  result  was  he  stole  another  100,000 
bushels.  Secretary  Freeman  cannot  say 
that  the  Government  in  this  instance 
has  not  lost  money,  and  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  if  their  own  money  had 
been  at  stake  they  would  not  have  had 
that  same  degree  of  trust. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MADISON,    WIS.,    FOREST    PHODL-CTS    LABORATORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
pape  19  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
ptndini;  bill  there  is  a  statement  that 
the  committee  proposes  an  increase  over 
the  House  allowance  for  various  proj- 
ects; and  one  of  the  projects,  I  am  very 
pleased  and  very  grateful  to  see.  is  "Pre- 
liminary planning  and  engineering  for 
expansion  of  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory. Madison.  Wis..  $380,000." 

This  item  was  part  of  the  President's 
budget  of  last  year,  and  funds  for  it 
were  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  were 
not  voted  by  the  House;  and.  unfortu- 
nately, in  conference  this  item  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill.  I  understand  this 
wa.s  the  only  forest  research  project  in 
last  years  budget  that  was  not  approved 
at  that  time. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee for  including  this  item,  even  though 
the  House  did  not;  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  in  the  conference  the  action  of  the 
Senate  committee  will  prevail 

This  item  is  of  great  importance  lo 
my  State. 

Senate  approval  of  the  $380,000  appro- 
priation, this  afternoon,  for  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  to  start  planning 
and  architectural  work,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  construction  of  the  badly 
needed  addition. 

I  personally  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  urge 
that  funds  for  the  new  laboratory  facil- 
ities be  provided.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate  committee  agreed  with  my 
presentation  and  voted  to  provide  the 
nece.ssary  funds.  And  I  am  even  more 
gratified  that  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
gave  the  project  its  OK. 

R,egrettably.  no  ftmds  for  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  addition  are  pro- 
vided in  the  House  version  of  this  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  hope  that  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  that  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future,  the  Senate  ac- 
tion will  prevail.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can 
to  insure  this  result. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  have  already  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  land  to  the  laboratory 
for  the  proposed  addition. 

Failure  to  provide  the  needed  funds 
now  will  prevent  the  planned  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  laboratory  on  the  basis 
of  which  this  land  transfer  was  ap- 
proved. 

PROPOSED  ELIMINATION  FROM  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  BILL  OF 
ITEM  FOR  "FORRESTAL"  CLASS 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIER.  AND  PRO- 
POSED REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  B-70  MANNED-BOMBER  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  two  amendments  to  the  Defense 


E>epartment  appropriation  bill,  which  I 
understand  probably  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 

The  first  amendment  would  eliminate 
$280  million  for  a  proposed  new  con- 
ventionally powered  Forrestal  class  air- 
craft carrier. 

The  second  amendment  would  reduce 
from  $320  million  to  $171  million,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963 — the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration — the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  B-70  manned- 
bomber  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  t'ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  B-70  and  its  recent  cousin, 
the  RS-70.  the  $171  million  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget  is  ade- 
quate to  continue  development.  More 
than  $1  billion  has  already  been  made 
available  for  the  B-70. 

It  is  m.y  hope  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  endorse  the  judgment  of  the 
Presider.t  and  Secretary  McNamara, 
ba.sed  on  rock-solid  logical  and  factual 
analysis,  by  not  appropriating  funds 
above  the  budget  request  for  the  B-70. 

The  item  for  the  aircraft  carrier  re- 
quested by  the  Navy  is  in  the  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  $280  million.  But 
if  past  experience  is  any  guide,  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  ship  can  be  built  for  less 
than  $340  million. 

Yet  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  is 
only  a  downpayment  on  an  aircraft  car- 
rier. The  cost  of  one  aircraft  carrier, 
■with  supply  and  refueling  ships,  anti- 
aircraft equipment,  and  airplanes,  is  over 
$1  billion. 

Almost  as  large  as  the  U.S.  Capitol— 
the  length  of  three  football  fields — with 
a  top  speed  of  30  knots,  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  with  none  of 
the  advantages  of  hardened  protection 
or  under^water  concealment,  an  aircraft 
carrier  is  an  inviting  target. 

To  buy  a  conventional  carrier  in  an 
age  of  nuclear  s'abmarines.  interconti- 
nental rockets,  supersonic  airplanes,  and 
sky-to-ground  missiles  is  to  invest  in 
obsolescence.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of 
so  many  experts  is  that  the  only  use  of 
such  a  conventional  aircraft  carrier  is 
for  conventional  war.  and  that  in  terms 
of  conventional  war  it  would  be  better  to 
replace  none  of  our  present  aircraft  car- 
riers rather  than  make  this  proposed 
addition  to  the  carrier  fleet. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  IS  MIS- 
TAKEN IN  OPPOSING  THE  FREE- 
DOM ACADEMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  sponsored  proposed 
legislation  creating  a  Freedom  Academy 
to  provide  research  and  expert  training 
to  Americans  in  and  out  of  government 
in  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the  cold 
war. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  urgently 
ncces.sary  for  many,  many  reasons.  OI 
course,  primarily  we  need  it  because  our 
Russian  adversaries  in  the  cold  war  have 
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been  successfully  engaged  in  this  para- 
military activity  and  have  been  winning 
because  of  it.  In  addition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  competent  and  responsible 
training,  a  number  of  ill-informed,  irre- 
sponsible extremist  groups  have  devel- 
oped around  the  country,  with  do-it- 
yourself  Red-fighting  programs,  that  in 
some  cases  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
After  patiently  waiting  for  many 
months,  we  have  finally  received  a  re- 
port on  the  Freedom  Academy  from  the 
State  Department.  The  gist  of  the  re- 
port is  that  we  are  doing  enough  al- 
ready. 

This  smug  position  is  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  lack  of  any  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  to  equip  America  to  fight 
this  crucial  cold-war  battle  except  for 
a  pitifully  inadequate  indoctrination  of 
a  few  hundred  foreign  service  officers  for 
a  few  days. 

Obviously,  the  present  program  does 
not  even  scratch  the  surface.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  give  our  proposal  serious 
consideration,  in  spite  of  the  State  De- 
partment's adverse  recommendation. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drununond,  in  a  col- 
umn carried  nationally  yesterday,  wrote 
in  strong  support  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  by  Mr.  Drummond  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  10.  1962] 
How  Our  Columnists  See  the  World — 
Roscoe  Drummond  :  Praise  and  Rebutf 
Washington. — The  bipartisan  Senate  spon- 
sors of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  have  re- 
ceived some  bad  news — and  a  little  good 
news — from  the  State  Department. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  Congress  to  pass  the 
bill  creating  a  Freedom  Academy  which 
would  do  Independent  re.'^arch  on  methods 
of  waging  the  cold  war  and  would  provide 
special  training  for  people,  inside  and  out- 
side the  Government,  to  conduct  the  non- 
military  side  of  the  conflict  more  effectively. 
Frederick:  G.  Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  in  a 
3-page.  1,200-word  letter  suffocates  the  Free- 
dom Academy  idea  with  praise  for  its  pur- 
poses and  with  a  'no"  in  every  paragraph, 
saying  in  effect:  "Hands  off.  we're  doing  just 
fine." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Slate  Department, 
worried  by  the  public  support  which  the 
Freedom  Academy  is  winning  and  apparently 
in  an  effort  to  blunt  the  case  for  it,  an- 
nounces that  It  is  preparing  to  add  a  5-week 
course  in  cold  war  techniques  to  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
I  call  this  negative  good  news.  It  is  good 
because  by  it  the  State  Department  admits 
the  need  for  doing  more  to  provide  special- 
ized cold  war  training 

It  is  negative  because  it  shows  that  the 
Department  Is  doing  nothing  adequate  to 
provide  this  training.  A  5-week  course 
thrown  together  by  an  improvised  faculty  for 
a  few  Government  officials  Is  like  sending  the 
Marines  to  Guadalcanal  after  preparing  them 
for  a  game  of  table  tennis. 

Thus,  the  State  Department  concedes  that 
what  the  Freedom  Academy  would  do  is 
needed  and  moves  to  meet  that  need  inade- 
quately— woefully  Inadequately. 

Perhaps  It  Is  understandable  that  the  State 
Department  should  resist  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy  proposal.     Every   arm   of   the   Govern- 
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ment  Is  jealous  over  its  traditional  prerog- 
atives. There  Is  a  built-in  bureaucratic  re- 
slsunce  to  anything  that  might  upset  the 
status  quo — or  even  appear  to  do  bo. 

Dutton's  letter  shows  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  extremely  sensitive  over  its  juris- 
dictional authority  as  the  Presidents  sole 
agent  in  foreign  affairs.  I  think  it  is  overly 
sensitive  and  that  Dutton 's  rebuff  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  rests 
on  a  misreading  and  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  project. 

Fragments  of  the  problem  are  being  dealt 
with  by  research  specialists  today  The 
need  is  to  draw  together  under  one  roof  the 
most  qualified  experts  to  undertake  coordi- 
nated and  sustained  research  to  provide,  not 
a  cursory  course  for  a  few  weeks,  but  a  rom- 
plete.  specialized,  and  thorough  training. 

The  Freedom  Academy  would  not  be  op- 
erational, would  not  undercut  the  State 
Department.  The  service  academies— t  lie 
Armv,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  National  War 
College— all  undertake  continuous  studies  of 
military  strategy.  This  research  is  avail- 
able to  the  services:  it  produces  new  ideas 
and  breaks  new  ground,  but  the  service 
academies  do  not  undercut  the  Pentagon  or 
take  operational  responsibility  from  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  proposed  Freedom  Academy  would  not 
dilute  or  impair  the  authority  of  the  Slate 
Department  any  more  than  the  Naval 
Academy  dilutes  or  impairs  the  authcjriiy  of 
the  Navy.  It  would  strengthen  the  State 
Department  by  nourishing  the  insight  and 
the  expcrtness  of  all  in  Government  dealing 
with  the  cold  war 

I  should  think  that  Senator  WIL!,T^M  Ful- 
BRiGHT.  of  Arkansas,  and  Repre.sentative 
Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
spective chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  to  which  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill  has  been  assigned,  would  not  accept  the 
Stale    Department's    negative    attitude. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  June  12,  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTS:  IMBALANCE 
INCREASES 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
latest  statistics  released  by  the  Defense 
Department  show  that  military  prime 
contracts  awarded  to  New  York  State  m 
the  first  3  months  of  1962,  that  is.  Jan- 
uary through  March,  amount  to  S670 
million  or  9.7  percent  of  the  total.  This 
is  a  decline  from  the  previous  quarter. 
October  through  December  1961,  when 
New  York  State  received  11,7  percent  of 
the  total.  It  is  ahso  a  decline  over  the 
comparable  January  through  March 
period  of  1961  when  New  York  received 
10.6  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  President,  while  New  York's  siiare 
declines,  the  dollar  value  of  defense  con- 
tracts going  to  California  increa.ses  with 
each  quarter.  For  the  period  January 
through  March  1962.  California  received 


24.6  percent  as  compared  to  24  percent 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1961. 

Mr.  President,  this  imbalance  is  a 
serious  one,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  New  Yorkers  who  continue  to 
pay  nearly  20  percent  of  the  Nations 
taxes,  but  also  to  thoughtful  citizens 
throughout  the  country  who  do  not  want 
to  see  defense  work  dangerously  con- 
centrated in  one  small  area.  Let  me 
make  this  clear.  I  am  not  saying  that 
New  York  should  have  work  which  they 
are  not  capable  or  willing  to  perform  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  more  of  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  prevent  defense  work  from  be- 
coming the  particular  preserve  of  one 
part  of  the  country.  Considerably 
greater  efforts  must  be  waged  through- 
out the  Defen.se  Department  to  make  u.se 
of  capable  firms  which  may  happen  to  be 
located  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Mr  President,  just  last  week  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  small  business  in  New 
York  State  which  was  anxious  to  get 
defense  work.  The  president  of  the  firm. 
which  is  located  in  Ithaca,  New  York, 
informed  me  that  he  had  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  full  specifications  necessary 
for  a  certain  item  from  the  procurement 
office  in  California.  He  informs  me  that 
he  was  told  that  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions could  not  be  sent  as  the  present 
.supply  was  exhausted,  but  that  he  could 
aavel  to  California  if  he  wished  to  in- 
.spect  the  copies  there. 

Mr.  President,  section  2305,  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  provides  that 
specifications  and  attachments  must  be 
■  accessible  to  all  competent  and  reUable 
bidders  ■•  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
invitation  is  invalid,  and  no  award  may 
be  made  I  do  not  personally  consider 
specifications  available  in  California  as 
•  accessible"  to  a  New  York  small  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  necessary  to  amend  the 
procurement  regulations  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  specifications  will  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  any  firm  that  is  interested, 
then  I  intend  to  prepare,  introduce,  and 
fight  for  such  an  amendment  to  insure 
simple  justice  to  small  business  people 
throughout  the  United  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perhaps  merely  a 
coincidence  that  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  the  very  week  that  figures 
weie  released  showing  California's  in- 
creasing preponderance  of  defense  work 
at  the  expen.se  of  New  York.  Neverthe- 
less, it  reveals  very  strongly  the  need  for 
increased  effort  by  west  coast  agencies 
to  provide  full  service  and  assistance  to 
firms  no  matter  where  they  are  located. 
In  fact,  additional  service  in  the  nature 
ot  providing  for  complete  information 
would  not  be  amiss  for  firms  located  at 
.such  a  great  distance. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
having  legislation  drafted  to  insure  that 
information  is  made  available  to  all  firms 
which  request  it  on  any  formally  adver- 
tised bid  from  the  Defense  Department. 
I  am  very  seriously  disturbed  over  the 
present  situation  and  over  the  treatment 
which  apparently  is  accorded  to  New 
York  firms  in  certain  instances,  and  I 
intend  to  follow  up  this  matter  with 
vigor  and  determination  to  enlist  the 
.support  of  all  my  colleagues  whose  States 
may  also  be  the  victims  of  similar  neglect 
by  piocurement  agencie.i. 


1962 
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OMAHA   OFFICE   OF   THE   PARK 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  discussions  occurred  regarding 
a  proposal  to  move  the  regional  office  of 
the  National  Park  Service  from  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

This  subject  was  gone  into  somewhat 
in  the  interrogation  of  Secretary  Udall 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  A  factual 
statement  and  other  testimony  is  con- 
tained in  the  record  of  those  hearings. 

There  was  opposition  to  the  move  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  Representative 
Glenn  Cunningham,  of  the  Second  Con- 
gres.sional  District  of  Nebraska,  but  also 
by  Representative  Ben  Jensen,  of  Iowa. 

The  report  of  the  House  committee  on 
H.R.  10802  for  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations reads  in  part  in  this  regard: 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
proposed  move  of  the  regional  office  of  the 
National  Park  Service  from  Omaha,  Nebr  , 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  is  warranted,  and  has 
disapproved  the  use  of  any  funds  for  this 
pur{X)se. 

No  inquiry  into  this  subject  was  made 
during  the  course  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  bill.  My  further  infoi-mation  is 
that  no  expression  of  interest  was  indi- 
cated on  this  point  until  the  executive 
meeting  of  that  subcommittee.  Upon 
markup  of  the  subcommittee  there  was 
inserted  the  following  language: 

The  committee  feels  that  the  National 
Park  Service  should  not  be  denied  the  u.se 
of  funds  contained  in  this  bill  to  transfer 
it^  region  II  headquarters  from  Omaha. 
Nebr  ,  to  Cheyenne.  Wyo  ,  if  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  promised  restudy  is 
completed,  the  advLsabiUly  of  the  tran.«;fer 
is  confirmed 

The  language  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee is  in  direct  conflict  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  House  report.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  sought  in  Appropriations 
Committee  markup  session  to  amend  the 
Senate  language  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  House  language.  Failing  in  this,  he 
.submitted  an  amendment  which  in  effect 
would  have  required  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port the  result  of  his  restudy  of  this 
subject  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  for  their 
action.  This  second  proposal  was  also 
rejected. 

The  testimony  given  in  the  House 
hearings  showed  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  about  $200,000  spent  during 
the  course  of  the  first  year  of  such  move 
over  and  above  the  present  budget  fig- 
ures. It  would  involve  an  office  having  a 
little  over  100  employees.  It  would  in- 
volve movins  Park  offices  presently 
located  in  very  satisfactory  and  adequate 
Federal  space  to  non-Federal  space 
which  would  have  to  be  rented.  It  was 
testified  that  some  20,000  square  feet  of 
space  at  approximately  $3  per  square  foot 
would  be  required.  The  office  has  been  in 
Omaha,  Nebr,,  for  many  years.  The 
officials  and  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service  stationed  there  would  un- 
doubtedly find  it  dilficult  to  re-move. 
This  would  result  in  accelerated  retire- 
ment, on  the  part  of  several  and  perhaps 
many  of  them.  Such  acceleration  is  al- 
ways an  additional  expense  and  a  great 


loss  to  Government  service  in  view  of 
the  experience  and  the  seasoning  which 
such  employees  have  attained  in  the 
Service  involved. 

The  Secretary  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  committee  testified  the  basic 
consideration  should  be  economy.  There 
is  no  showing  of  any  kind  in  the  hearings 
that  any  economy  would  be  achieved, 
either  short  range  or  long  range. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  National  Park 
Service  can  expend  within  the  course  of 
this  coming  year  an  additional  amount 
of  about  $200,000  to  move  this  office,  it 
must  mean  that  they  have  $200,000 
which  they  do  not  need.  This  amount  is 
not  large  as  sums  around  Congress  go, 
but  certainly  it  represents  the  tax  dol- 
lars of  many  citizens  which  could  be  de- 
voted to  a  much  more  useful  purpose. 
On  the  basis  that  this  move  is  unneces- 
sary, it  is  submitted  that  the  appropri- 
ation of  this  Department  should  be  cut 
by  those  $200,000  rather  than  to  have 
them  use  that  sum  for  an  unnecessary 
move. 

While  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
agrees  with  the  language  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  House  committee,  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  language  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  re- 
port his  findings  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  each  House  for  its  further 
action  after  he  has  made  his  showing  on 
the  point.  Certainly  if  he  were  asking 
for  an  expenditure  of  a  new  item  of 
$200,000,  we  would  like  to  have  justifica- 
tion therefor.  The  amount  is  just  as 
large  whether  it  is  for  a  new  activity  or 
for  the  expense  of  an  unnecessary  move 
of  this  kind. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  House,  it 
wa.s  brought  out  that  on  previous  oc- 
casions such  a  move  had  been  proposed 
and  discussed,  so  that  the  subject  is  not 
new.  This  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  but 
in  each  previous  instance  after  a  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Secretary  and 
by  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  proposal  was  rejected  be- 
cau.se  there  was  no  showing  of  any  ad- 
vantage by  way  of  money  savings,  serv- 
ice or  efficiency.  In  fact,  the  contrary 
was  established. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  con- 
ference on  this  bill  is  held  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  report  will  be  made 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  House  report: 
or  in  the  alternative  that  the  language 
of  the  Senate  report  be  modified  and 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  the  re- 
sult of  his  restudy,  for  further  action  of 
those  committees. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this  mat- 
ter may  be  sent  out  in  its  more  complete 
factual  background.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  the  House,  as  contained  on 
pages  46  to  48  of  its  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Omaha  Office  of  the  Park  Service 

By  the  way.  Mr  Secretary.  I  hope  that  you 
can  tell  us  today  that  that  proposal  to  move 
the  regional  Park  Service  office  frcm  Omaha. 
will  not  b?  consummated,  I  was  greatly  &ur- 
prKsed   when   I   heard  that  it  was  even  cn- 


templated  Maybe  you  are  not  ready  to  give 
the  committee  a  categorical  answer  on  that, 
yes  or  no,  but  I  do  want  to  read  a  letter 
here  that  Glenh  Cunningham,  of  Omaha, 
w^rote  me  on  January  13.  I  didn't  request 
the  letter  but  he  knew  that  I  had  t.alked 
to  Connie  Wirth.  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  expressed  my  od- 
posltion  to  this  proposed  move.  Of  coun.e, 
Connie  told  me  that  was  orders  from  higher- 
ups, 

I  said.  well,  that  must  be  Mr,  Udall,  the 
Secretary,  The  Secretary  is  the  only  fellow 
above  you  in  this  respect.  So  I  asked  him 
to  t«ll  you  that  I  hoped  this  would  not  hap- 
pen. However,  Glenn  Cunningham,  the 
Congressman  from  the  Second  District. 
Omaha,  writes  me  this  letter,  and  I  want  it 
to  appear  in  the  Record  : 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives 
Wa-ihington.  DC    January  13   1962. 
Hon   Ben  F  Jensen, 
Mcynber  of  Congress, 

Hoiise  of  Representatives,  Washington  DC 
Dear  Ben:  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 5  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  an  offi- 
:ial  of  the  regional  Park  Service  office  which 
>ias  established  in  Omaha,  Nebr,.  in  March 
11135  advising  me  that  a  directive  had  just 
been  received  by  the  Omaha  office  from  Con- 
rad Wirth  notifying  them  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  move  the  office  from  Omaha  to 
Cheyenne  Wyo  .  and  that  the  transfer  was 
to  be  finally  completed  by  September  of  this 
year 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  civil  serv- 
ant,s  to  do  this  before,  and  if  my  memory  is 
correct  it  has  been  attempted  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Once  it  was  to  be  moved 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  to  Denver.  Colo 
Each  lime  facts  and  figures  were  presented 
to  prove  that  such  a  move  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Park  Service  and  would  be 
most   uneconomical. 

Upon  learning  of  the  action,  I  called  Mr 
Wirth,  who  confirmed  that  such  an  order  had 
been  issued  but  was  quite  indefinite  relative 
to  the  details.  I  inquired  if  Mr.  Udall  con- 
curred and  he  stated  that  he  had, 

I  contacted  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  stated  they 
would  not  favor  such  a  move  and  so  told 
Mr.  Wirth.  I  am  informed  they  would  look 
with  much  disfavor  upon  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  requests  if  he  did  not 
voluntarily  reconsider  this  decision  They 
were  upset  because  this  action  had  been 
taken  without  even  the  slightest  consulta- 
tion  with   the  Appropriations   Committee 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  our  Democratic 
Governor.  Frank  Morrison,  of  Nebraska,  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  national  committee- 
man from  Nebraska.  B,  J.  Boyle,  and  they 
both  are  opjxjsed  to  the  move. 

Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
economy  and  efficiency  can  be  served  by 
transfer  of  an  agency  from  one  location  to 
another.  I  would  not  be  concerned.  But  it 
has  been  proved  In  the  past  that  a  transfer 
out  of  Omaha  of  this  agency  would  not  be 
economical  nor  efficient.  Figures  supplied  to 
me  indicate  that  It  would  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive transfer.  If  all  of  the  101  employees 
were  to  move,  the  approximate  costs  of  trans- 
porting furniture,  per  diem  en  route,  and 
other  expenses,  would  amount  to  $128,290 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
no  adequate  Federal  space  is  available  in 
Cheyenne,  and  assuming  that  this  agency 
would  require  20.000  square  feet  of  space. 
at  approximately  $3  per  square  foot,  which 
may  be  minimal,  the  rental  cost  would  ex- 
reed  $60,000  per  year.  In  Omaha  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  such  expenditure, 
as  the  Park  Service  occupies  Government - 
owned  qu.irlers  in  the  Federal  Building, 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  less  than 
half  of  the  personnel  of  the  Omaha  offices 
would  be  willing  to  move  to  Cheyenne  .tnd 
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many  would  take  retirement,  necessltaUng 
the  recruitment  of  many  new  employees  In 
the  Wyoming  area.  These  retirements  would 
also  he  costly  and  Involve  a  large  expense 
to  the  Government,  because  not  only  would 
we  begin  paying  retirement  annuities  earlier, 
but  there  would  be  lump-sum  annual  leave 
payments  to  make,  as  required  by  law.  This 
of  course  would  not  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Park  Service  because  of  the  many 
fine,  well-trained  personnel  who  would  be 
lost  in  the  process.  The  loss  of  such  per- 
sonnel woiUd  be  a  crippling  blow  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Park  Service. 

The  regional  director  of  the  Park  Service 
headquarters  in  Omaha  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  Omaha  Is  well  situated  as  an  office  for 
region  2  of  the  Park  Service.  Statements 
made  in  Washington  that  the  shift  to  a  lo- 
cation •■more  conveniently  serving  national 
parks  In  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  MonUna 
should  result  in  increased  efficiency"  do  not 
stand  any  test  of  accuracy.  Region  2  Is  made 
up  of  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  Kansas.  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  a  part  of 
Utah.  Although  there  are  26  national  parks 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Omaha  regional 
office,  the  Omaha  regional  director  has 
stressed  that  In  addition  to  serving  national 
parks,  his  office  aids  States,  counties,  and 
metropolitan  areas  with  their  park  systems. 
He  further  states  the  office  also  cooperates 
with  such  projects  as  the  Army  Engineers' 
development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  with  me  nor 
with  Nebraskans  and  midwestern  people  In 
general  In  any  sense  of  the  word.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  Democratic  officials.  Includ- 
ing the  national  committeeman  and  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  also  support  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposed  transfer.  For  the  good 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  we  would  be 
deeply  grateful  for  any  assistance  you  might 
feel  willing  to  give  to  stop  thl.s  transfer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gl-ENN    CrNNINGHAM, 

Member  of  Congret:^- 

What  is  your  comment,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Udall.  Why,  of  course,  I  am 
aware  of  several  communications  of  the 
point  of  view  represented  In  the  Congress- 
man's letter  We  have  attempted  up  to  this 
point  to  treat  this  on  Its  merits,  and  to  try 
to  get  at  the  facts.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  under  two  previous  administrations  this 
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was  proposed.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  only  consideration  that  we  weighed  on 
It  was  the  consideration  of  the  merits,  which 
concerns  the  primary  factor  of  economy.  I 
think  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  thing. 
I  hone  you  would  agree  with  me  it  Is  the 
key  to  the  whole  thins;. 

As  a  result  of  the  representations  that 
you  and  others  have  made,  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  assure  you  today  that  we  are  going 
to  back  up  and  restudy  the  entire  matter. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  facts  and  figures 
that  you,  or  Congressman  CrNNiNCHAM,  or 
anyone  else  has,  so  that  we  can  evaluate 
them.  I  think  we  owe  that  to  you  and  to 
the  committee,  but  I  do  say  that  economy 
In  the  long  run— not  the  economy  of  this 
year  or  next  year,  but  what  is  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run— that  this  ought 
to  be  the  key  and  the  answer  to  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  our  determination 
on  that  basis. 

I  do  think  we  need  additional  facts,  and 
I  am  willing  to  enter  Into  a  new  study  of  It. 
Tills  is  our  present  plan.  In  other  words, 
to  make  a  whole  review  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  appreciate  that.  You  know. 
I  am  not  a  fellow  who  wants  to  spend  money 
unnecessarily.  I  do  know  that  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
Is  the  headquarters  for  all  of  the  Missouri 
River  Valley  development  program,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Army  Engineers.  It  is  very 
Important  that  that  part  of  it  be  close  to 
the  Army  Engineers,  and  they  are  in  the 
same  building. 

I  have  many  times  had  business  dealings 
with  one  of  the  agencies:  that  is.  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Park  Service,  and  I  would 
say,  let's  see  what  the  other  agency  has  to 
offer,  and  what  position  they  have  taken  on 
this.  It  Is  a  very  fine  setup  they  have  there. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

This  Is  another  thing  There  are  17  of 
those  people  who  live  In  my  district,  and  to 
uproot  the  lamllles  with  children  in  them 
who  have  their  homes  there.  Is  something 
very  difficult.  They  Just  wont  go.  A  lot  ol 
them  cannot  go.  So  you  are  dislocating  a  lot 
of  sovereign  governments — the  American 
home,  which  Is  sovereign  in  every  respect 
To  destroy  a  home,  a  sovereign  government 
In  this  land  of  ours.  Is  not  good  So  I  am 
very  serious  t.nd  concerned  about  this  matter 
and  I  Just  hope,  yes,  I  pray,  that  this  Just 
win  not  be  done,  and  that  this  proposed 
move  will  Just  not  be  consummated 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Udall.  All  right. 

Mr.  MACN060N.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  your  view 
what  Is  the  basic  conalderatlon  that  led  to 
this  decision  to  move  to  Cheyenne?  Is  there 
a  greater  concentration  of  major  parks  In  a 
reasonable  radius  of  Cheyenne  than  Omaha, 
or  what? 

Secretary  Udall.  The  basic  considerations 
which  were  evaluated  In  the  making  of  the 
decision,  as  I  Indicated,  we  felt  should  be 
economy.  Of  course,  when  you  start  Ulklng 
about  economy  you  are  also  talking  about 
the  relationship  of  where  an  office  Is  located 
with  respect  to  the  area  It  serves.  It  Is  felt 
that  the  proposed  change  would  put  It  nearer 
the  center  of  gravity  and  nearer  the  main 
ureas  that  are  presently  in  the  park  system. 
Over  the  long  haul  positive  economies,  there- 
fore, would  result. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  factors  that  we 
did  not  evaluate.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
back  up  and  be  sure  that  we  have  evaluated 
them.  However,  as  you  will  see  If  you  look 
at  a  map.  these  were  the  primary  considera- 
tions     Yes. 

Mr  Magnuson.  You  are  not  contemplating 
any  revision  of  the  makeup  of  the  second 
region? 

secretary  Udall.  No.  iw.  That  wii:  remain 
the  same. 

Mr  Magnuson.  Dr  Fenton. 
Mr  Fknton.  Yes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  oclock  and  17  minutes  pjn.)  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  12,  1962. 
at  12  oclock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  June  11,  1962: 

U.S.   Cnicurr   Judgk 

Oliver   Seth.   of   New    Mexico,    to   be   U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 
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Coming  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows 
Before 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSTLVAWTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11, 1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  men  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
change  the  course  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomical, and  geographical  destiny  of  the 
world's  nations.    None  ever  succeeded. 

Of  course  there  have  been  temporary 
achievements  along  the  plaiuied  courses 
of  the  planners  and  schemers.  When 
using  the  word  "schemers"  we  cover  the 
whole  field  of  their  activities  from  the 
beginning  of  time  imtil  the  present. 

Recently  one  of  my  friends  sent  me 
an  article  appearing  in  a  foreign  news- 


paper.   In  sending  me  tlie  article  he  said 
in  part: 

Your  long  and  lonely  fight  against  the  hid- 
den but  Inevitable  consequences  of  unre- 
stricted uneconomic  world  trade  seems  to 
have  more  substance  than  meets  the  eye. 
In  our  rush  to  put  personal  conslderatii-ns 
behind  the  all-powerful  and  unquestionable 
welfare  of  the  state,  we  seem  to  have  set 
aside  all  lessons  of  history  and  all  concepts 
of  the  kind  of  life  carved  out  of  this  wilder- 
ness by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Too  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  persistent 
drive  toward  Willkles  one-world  idea. 
Maybe  it  is  f;ood,  maybe  it  Is  the  only  way 
out.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  appalling  thing 
to  me  as  a  citizen  Is  the  callotisness  of  the 
architects  of  the  grand  plan,  their  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamentals  of  a  free  society, 
the  doubletalk.  the  false  front  put  on  the 
whole  scheme. 

If  joining  a  world  federation  of  nations  is 
the  answer  "o  the  future  of  mankind,  let 
us  at  least  be  told  that  this  is  the  road  we 
are  taking.  Let  us  not  hide  behind  the  in- 
terests of  the  powerful  groups  within  our 
Nation  and  their  covmterparts  in  other  na- 
tions whose   main    concept   of   humriii   rela- 


tions   is   based    upon   ca&h  balances  in    Uie 
banks  ;uid  the  price  of  labor. 

To  some,  statistics  provide  answers;  to  oth- 
ers, statistics  provide  alibles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  receiving  the  above- 
quoted  letter,  I  read  the  article  by  C. 
Knolton  Nash,  not  once  but  over  again 
and  again. 

I  tried  to  shoot  it  full  of  holes.  I  could 
not.  simply  because  of  my  own  studies 
and  conclusions. 

If  Mr.  Nash  were  wrong,  why  are  we 
witnessing  the  greatest  campaign  in 
our  political  history  since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  original  Constitution?  Why 
the  millions  of  dollars  and  billions  of 
words  in  support  of  a  trade  plan  which, 
if  inaugurated,  will  set  the  unfolding 
of  the  grand  plan  which  Nash  hails  as 
"the  superior  State  of  the  North.  " 

Personally,  like  all  Amricans,  I  can 
live  under  any  conditions  any  other  citi- 
zen can.  However.  I  would  like  to  know 
ju.st  what  these  conditions  are  going  to 
be.     Like  all  other  Americans,  I  believe 
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I  am  entitled  to  know  what  is  in  store 
for  my  children  and  my  children's  chil- 
dren. I  want,  with  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, a  chance  to  voice  an  opinion  and, 
in  my  case,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people,  a  chance  to  cast  my  vote  one  way 
or  the  other,  knowing  why  and  for  what 
I  am  voting. 

If  the  American  people  are  being  driv- 
en into  a  treaty-bound  agreement,  for 
economic,  political,  and  military  union 
because  of  fear  of  communism  rather 
than  in  their  own  individual  and  na- 
tional interest  and  other  considerations, 
they  ought  to  be  told.  If  they  know  and 
still  accept  the  course  of  action  planned 
for  them,  well  and  good.  It  goes  without 
saying,  all  of  us  will  obey  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

The  people,  in  whose  name  all  changes 
take  place  in  government,  can  be  talked 
into  anything  when  they  are  kept  unin- 
formed and  ignorant  of  the  real  pur- 
poses for  the  cinanges. 

Throughout  l:istory  this  has  been  the 
case.  The  Russian  people  revolted.  Did 
they  revolt  for  ^he  kind  of  tyranny  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to?  Did  they 
vote  to  destroy  '>heir  freedom  of  religion, 
their  right  to  work  in  their  own  fields, 
the  right  to  raise  their  own  families? 
They  did  not. 

If  the  revolutionary  leaders  would 
have  proposed  their  plans  for  a  police 
state  openly,  ir  stead  of  building  up  the 
pressure  against  the  known  oppression 
of  the  ruling  c.asses.  there  never  would 
have  been  a  communistic  government. 
Bringing  our  history  closer  to  home 
and  up  to  date,  let  us  take  a  look  at  Cuba. 
Did  the  Cuban,;  revolt  for  communistic 
Castroism,  or  did  they  revolt  against 
corruption  anc  tyranny,  poverty,  and 
centur>--old  peasantry-?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  They  were  uninformed,  mis- 
led, and  misBuicled. 

I  recognize,  ind  so  do  you.  that  the 
revolution  beins;  planned  for  us  may  well 
be  bloodless  and  it  may  well  be  the  com- 
plete opposite  Df  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism, but  unless  the  people  are  aware 
of  the  real  aims  of  the  planners  is  it 
not  much  the  same  in  the  final  outcome? 
Americans  will  be  Americans  in  much 
the  same  mar.ner  as  Pennsylvanians 
are  Pennsylvanians.  We.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  a  constitutional  State  au- 
thority, but  reg.ardless  of  how  much  we 
talk  about  Stat?s  rights  all  of  us  know 
that  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  makes  our  power 
independent  but  not  absolute.  We  must, 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  States,  live 
within  the  same  rules  set  for  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Like  all  families,  the  back- 
ward, less  able.  A-ill  get  the  greater  bene- 
fits and  considerations.  This  may  be 
very  good,  but  let  us  know  what  we  are 
asking  for. 

As  I  have  sa  d — even  this  may  be  all 
right.  All  we  can  ask  is  that  we  be  told, 
that  we  be  let  in  on  the  plans.  I  shall 
venture  a  guess  that  few  if  any  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  know  or  believe  the 
situation  to  be  other  than  what  we  are 
told  it  is.  Pew  if  any  of  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  believe  or  even  give  a 
thought  to  the  consequences  of  an  all- 
out  capitalistic;  form  of  government. 
Outright  capitjilism  as  such  means  ex- 


ploitation, planned  economy,  price  fixing, 
profiteering,  and  separation  of  our 
peoples  into  classes,  on  educational,  oc- 
cupational, and  financial  lines. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  capi- 
talism, in  the  degree  of  power  given  to 
any  person  or  group.  Constitutional, 
democratic  capitalism  such  as  we  have 
developed  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  the  best  known  form  of  govern- 
ment yet  devised  by  man.  It  gives  the 
promise  of  greater  personal  freedom,  ful- 
fillment of  individual  ambition,  desires, 
and  wants  than  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  only  when  we  lose  sight 
of  the  human  equation  in  our  commer- 
cial planning,  whether  it  be  internal  or 
external,  that  we  endanger  these  con- 
cepts and  promises  of  our  way  of  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  ef- 
fort of  this  Nation  was  expanded  toward 
the  creation  and  protection  of  industry 
and  jobs.  We  seem  to  have  stopped  the 
pendulum  to  the  other  side  of  the  swing 
and  now  it  appears  that  jobs  and  invest- 
ments are  secondary  and  production  and 
trade  are  primary  considerations  of  our 
planned  economy.  It  will  not  work: 
simply  and  bluntly  stated,  it  will  not 
work. 

Our  memories  are  very  short.  When 
this  Nation  was  caught  up  in  the  great 
whirlpool  of  human  misery  caused  by  the 
great  worldwide  depression  of  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  did  we  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  by  automa- 
tion, cut  prices  and  more  production? 
We  did  not :  we  did  exactly  the  opposite. 
Did  the  Federal  Government  tax  incomes 
to  producers?  It  did  not;  it  gave  spend- 
ing money  to  coiisumers. 
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OT 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1962 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
my  recent  commencement  address  be- 
fore Roosevelt  University,  Orchestra 
Hall.  Chicago,  111.: 

The  United  States  and  the  Free  World 
(By  Representative  Henry  S.  Revss,  of  Wis- 
consin ) 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Roosevelt 
University  Is  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the 
great  American  for  whom  it  Is  named.  But 
one  springs  most  Immediately  to  mind. 
Roosevelt  University,  in  conception,  was 
planned  to  fill  a  desperate  contemporary 
need.  In  execution,  it  has  been  meeting  that 
need. 

Something  better  than  three-quarters  of 
Roosevelt  students  attend  the  university 
while  holding  down  part-time  Jobs,  another 
note  that  brings  echoes  of  the  age  of  Roose- 
velt and  of  a  nation  getting  on  with  the  day- 
to-day  business  of  survival  and  at  the  same 
time  planning  intensively  for  the  future. 

Or  again,  consider  the  makeup  of  your 
university's  board  of  trustees  and  board  of 
advisers:  labor  leaders,  financiers,  lawyers. 
Industrialists,  sociologists,  artists,  people  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  races  and  all  faiths.  Includ- 
ing people  without  formal  religious  adher- 


ence. The  university,  like  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, makes  a  steady  effort  to  get  In  touch 
with  all  the  available  wisdom  of  our  society. 
One  correspondence  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  man  It  honors  Is  seen  most 
vividly  In  the  magnificent  building  you  oc- 
cupy, the  auditorium.  Other  American  uni- 
versities, both  the  ancient,  privately  en- 
dowed Institutions  of  the  east  coast  and  the 
great  legislatively  endowed  Institutions  of 
our  own  part  of  the  country,  have  spent 
years  and  millions  on  tlie  architecture  of 
learning.  We  know  the  results.  There  are 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  mostly  either  sur- 
vivals of  the  18th  century  or  daring  experi- 
ments of  the  20th.  But  by  and  large  the 
architecture  of  learning  In  America  may  be 
divided  Into  sham-Gothic.  sham-Roman- 
esque. sham-Tudor,  sham -Georgian,  and  not 
only  a  sham-classic  but  a  sham-neoclasslc 
as  well. 

Roosevelt  University,  as  you  well  know, 
has  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  with  endowment  Income. 
The  university  has  had  to  seize  fast  lo 
whatever  has  been  available  and  to  make  do 
with  what  was  at  hand. 

The  result?  You  have  pursued  your  vari- 
ous paths  to  learning  In  one  of  the  few 
universally  recognized  masterpieces  of  Amer- 
ican  architecture. 

Surely  there  is  something  here  of  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Deal,  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt.  The  New  Deal  has  been  criti- 
cized for  never  really  having  had  a  master 
plan  for  grappling  with  the  towering  woes 
that  beset  the  country  In  early  1933.  The 
young  administration  of  FX>.R.  operated  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  meeting  each  crisis  as  it 
came  along,  endlessly  Improvising,  casting 
about  for  available  wisdom  and  applying 
what  wisdom  it  found  to  each  day's  needs. 
Yet  out  of  this  prolonged  Improvisation 
came  an  enduring  change  In  American  life. 
a  change  for  the  better. 

This  same  spirit  of  inspired  Improvisation 
can  be  seen  at  work  In  the  vital  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  today. 

Because  of  the  overriding  Importance  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  lay  before  you  today  a  simple,  orderly, 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  philosophy 
of  that  relationship. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  say.  or 
to  hear,  that  this  country  is  leading  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  toward  the 
greater  realization  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy.  I  should  like,  equally,  to 
hear  or  to  say  that  we  nations  of  the  free 
world  are  in  the  orderly,  phased  process  of 
bringing  into  being  a  new  world  federation 
of  peoples.  The  federation  could  even  be  de- 
veloped. In  outline,  with  representative  gov- 
ernnient  in  which  national  representation 
is  a  fine  balance  of  population,  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  of  attainment  in  learning  or 
in  scientific  contributions  to  mankind.  In 
this  way,  you  and  I  might  agree,  all  the  fac- 
tors of  national  identity  might  be  taken  into 
account  and  those  Americans  might  be  molli- 
fied who  today  regard  with  suspicion  and 
alarm  the  presence  in  the  assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  many  a  nation  which,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  the  New  Deal  era.  has  never  met 
a  payroll. 

But  such  an  ambition  Is  folly.  The  phe- 
nomenon we  seek  to  describe,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  Is  not  a  terrain  feature  or  a  chemical 
element  which  will  hold  still  while  we  ex- 
amine it.  It  is  a  changing,  an  evolving  thing 
Even  as  we  look  at  It.  It  becomes  something 
slightly  different  than  what  it  was  the  mo- 
ment before. 

To  Illustrate:  assuming  that  most  of  you 
are  about  the  age  of  22.  in  the  year  you  were 
born  the  governing  sentiment  In  this  part 
of  the  country,  according  to  most  ooservers. 
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was  that  the  United  States  had  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Whafs  more,  no  relationship  was  wanted. 

This  of  course,  was  an  ancient  American 
tradition,  one  that  goes  back  to  the  Farewell 
Address  of  George  Washington  and  his  cele- 
brated warning  against  "enUngling  alli- 
ances ••  Beyond  the  voice  of  the  Father  of 
His  Country,  that  tradition  was  dictated,  too. 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  wilderness  stUl  to  be  ex- 
plored and  settled,  by  the  very  real  distances 
separating  America  from  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  from  an  Asia  we  were  hardly  aware 

of. 

That  tradition  lingered  on  In  our  na- 
tional consciousness  long  after  it  had  served 
Its  purposes,  long  after  it  could  be  Justified 
even  by  geography  and  travel  time.  In  the 
year  that  you  were  born,  that  tradition,  es- 
pecially here  in  our  Midwest,  had  gone  sour 
and  expressed  Itself  in  the  doctrine  of  isola- 
tionism and  the  peculiar  organization. 
America  First,  both  of  which  would  have 
shot  the  American  eagle  and  made  our  na- 
tional bird  the  ostrich. 

As  this  country,  in  the  years  after  World 
War  II,  was  making  painful  efforts  to  come 
to  grip's  with  a  new  and  only  dimly  under- 
stood world  in  ferment,  that  old  tradition 
made  what  I  take  to  be  its  last  gasp:  the 
frightened  and  desperate  notion  of  "Fortress 
America." 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  facts  of  modern 
life  had  made  such  a  course  utterly  impos- 
sible. The  change  had  been  going  on.  gradu- 
ally, for  decades,  for  generations.  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  one  of  the  causes  of  our  Revo- 
lution itself  was  our  desire  for  a  freer  trade 
with  the  world.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic.  President  Jefferson  set  a  precedent 
for  negotiating  our  national  expansion  with 
other  powers  when  he  made  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  President  Monroe  set  an  even 
more  far-reaching  precedent  when  he  pro- 
claimed, unilaterally,  the  conditions  of  In- 
dependence which  would  obtain  in  the  rest 
of  this  hemisphere.  In  fact,  our  American 
policy  was  never  as  "isolationist"  as  the 
America  Flrsters  said  it  was  in  the  year 
that  you  were  born. 

Our  national  realization  of  that  change 
has  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  and  often 
with  shock  in  the  years  of  your  lives.  The 
first  shock  was  World  War  II.  and  our  par- 
ticipation in  it  on  a  global  scale.  Ameri- 
can troops  confronted  the  Nazis  In  Africa  and 
Europe  and  fought  back  Japanese  Imperial- 
ism across  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Pa- 
cific. American  Industry  shaped  itself  to 
support  a  worldwide  effort  against  encroach- 
ing tyranny. 

In  the  first  years  of  peace,  almost  as  a 
reflex  action,  we  began  to  divest  ourselves 
of  that  globe-glrdllng  chain  of  responsi- 
bility we  had  assumed  during  the  war.  Then 
began  the  realization  that  having  taken  up 
the  responsibility,  we  could  not,  in  Justice 
or  even  self-interest,  put  it  down.  We  be- 
came what  we  are  today,  the  center  of  a 
loose  but  worldwide  chain  of  associated  na- 
tions, held  together  first  by  the  interests  of 
mutual  security  but  also  by  other  Interests 
In  common. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  precisely  those  "other 
interests"  that  will  loom  more  Important 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  remaining  years  of 
the  20th  century — at  the  end  of  which  you 
graduates  will  be  60  years  old — it  Is  those 
nonmilitary  Interests  which  will  be  para- 
movint  in  shaping  the  relationship  between 
the    United   States   and   the    free   world. 

I  suggest  that  this  change  has  already 
begun. 

Surely  one  of  the  most  dramatic  aspects 
of  our  emerging  relationship  with  the  free 
world  is  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  became  mixed  up  with  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  beginning.  Five  years  ago.  in 
southeast  Asia,  I  saw  at  firsthand  how  our 
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aid  program  overemphasized  miliUry  hard- 
ware and  t.he  more  grandiose  kinds  of  steel - 
and-'concrete-projects,  such  as  super  high- 
ways I  s&x  these  programs  too  often  carried 
out  by  the  kind  of  big  car-driving,  enclave- 
living.  PX-shopplng  American  caricatured  in 
"The  Ugly  American  " 

It  seemt-d  to  me  that  we  Americans,  in- 
heritors o:  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  could  do  better.  Indeed,  m  a  small 
way,  we  »ere  already  doing  better.  There, 
going  through  the  Cambodian  Jungle.  I  saw 
a  team  of  four  young  American  school 
teachers  opening  up  the  first  schools  the 
Cambodia  1  villagers  had  ever  known.  They 
loved  their  work,  and  the  Cambodians  loved 
them.  The  only  pity  was  that  there  were 
only  4  of  them,  rather  than  400. 

Tlie  aporopriation  to  set  up  a  study  of 
the  Peace  Corps  squeaked  through  Congress 
by  the  skin  of  its  teeth  2  years  ago.  This 
year,  the  Peace  Corps  has  rer-elved  a  thunder- 
ing vote   Df  confidence  in  Coneres.s. 

The  m<n  and  women  of  the  Peace  Corps 
operate  ai  human  beings  lending  their  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  personal  asslsumce  to 
other  hutnan  beings,  rather  than  as  Gov- 
ernment agents  directing  the  flow  of  ma- 
chines and  materials  to  other  governments. 
Peace  Corps  people  live  with  and  In  the 
style  of  -heir  hosts.  While  on  the  Job  they 
receive  subsistence  and  that's  all.  Their  $75 
a  month  is  a  "readjustment  allowance"  and 
is  not  piid  until  they  finish  their  service 
They  sptak  the  language  as  they  share  the 
lives  of  -.he  people  they   work  with. 

Their  f;oals  are  limited,  thcv  do  not  build 
military  highways  or  air  fields:  rather  they 
concentr.ite  on  small  but  significant  im- 
provements in  agrlcixltural  methods.  In 
food  pre:  ervatlon,  in  mechanics  practicable 
on  the  village  level  of  technology  Village 
irrigatior.  projects  and  village  teaching  proj- 
ects are  .started,  explained  and  helped  with 
While  I  visited  our  American  Peace  Corps 
team  in  the  underprivileged  countryside  of 
Chile  a  lew  months  ago.  I  grew  very  proud 
of  these  young  people  In  a  world  of  ag- 
gressiveness and  competitiveness,  here  were 
a  few  sc  >re  young  Americans  performing  a 
completely  unselfish  act. 

The  pclnt  here  is  not  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  e:Tective  tool  of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  deliberately 
kept  separate  from  foreign  policy  and  from 
our  military  activities  around  the  world 
The  point  is  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  in  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  an  extension  to  ovir  brothers 
in  the  fr«e  world  of  American  principles  and 
methods  as  old  as  the  old  frontier:  com- 
munity cooperation,  for  example,  and  univer- 
sal education,  and  the  drive  to  change  one's 
conditions  for  the  better  through  ones  own 
efforts. 

This,  you  will  note,  is  quite  different  from 
a  system   of  purely    military   alliances. 

Tlie  sa:ne  thing  applies  to  our  food  for 
peace  operation.  The  very  name  suggests  a 
revolutionary  approach  to  the  ancient  hu- 
man problem  of  war  and  peace  How  many 
wars  in  the  history  of  man  have  been  fought 
for  food?  From  the  Romans  in  Egypt  to  the 
Nazis  In  the  Ukraine,  conqueror  after  con- 
queror has  Justified  his  use  of  the  rod  of 
death  by  his  need  for  the  staff  of  life. 

Food  for  peace  is  the  beginning  of  a 
change.  The  program  confronts  our  costly 
American  crop  surpluses  with  the  fact  that 
around  the  world  people  are  still  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  even,  in  time  of  dis- 
aster, from  starvation.  That  the.se  two 
things  should  coexist  is  deplorable.  In  a 
saner  world,  it  would  be  unthinkable.  Food 
for  peace   is  a  step  toward   that  sanity. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  President 
Kennedy'!!  new  program  of  American  aid  to 
Latin  America,  still  another  step  forward  is 
taken.  The  Alliance,  of  course,  is  a  renewal 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  Franklin  D. 


Roosevelt.  But  now  It  Is  spelled  out  much 
more  precisely  that  the  good  neighbors  are 
to  be  all  the  people  of  the  lands  to  the 
south,  and  not,  as  too  oft«n  In  the  past, 
merely  the  military  or  commercial  ruling 
groups.  Land  reform,  tax  reform,  and  Bocial 
progress  generally  are  made  a  condition  of 
aid   under   the  Alliance. 

Noxt  I  would  cite  this  country's  steady  and 
determined  efforts  to  bring  about  interna- 
tional agreement  on  disarmament.  Prog- 
ress at  Geneva  has  not  been  sensational: 
the  market  for  plowshares  has  not  been 
ruined  by  the  sudden  availability  of  swords 
in  great  numbers  to  be  beaten  down.  But 
progress  has  been  made  and,  more  Impor- 
uini.  in  the  face  of  whatever  discouragement 
the  United  States  has  consistently  continued 
ncg'itlations.  Two  great  powers,  each  one 
mortally  suspicious  of  the  other,  are  feeling 
their  way  toward  a  world  In  which  war  will 
become  bteadiiy  more  unlikely,  as  it  has  be- 
come steadily  and  Immeasurably  more  hor- 
rible to  contemplate. 

Thu."?,  even  as  our  worldwide  alliances 
themselves  are  revealing  new  depth  of  mean- 
ing for  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  we  are  working 
persistently  to  make  military  alliances  in 
ihemselve.?  less  necessary  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  and  are  now. 

Finally,  consider  for  a  moment  our  emerg- 
ing new  attitude  toward  world  trade  as  that 
attitude  li  expressed  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
.^ct.  favorably  reported  by  the  Hous.e  Ways 
atul  Means  Committee  only  this  week  Like 
in:iny  others,  I  have  cerUiln  reservations 
about  tlie  bill  as  written. 

Chiefly.  I  object  to  the  fact  that,  for  all 
practic.ii  purposes,  this  country's  entering 
int«  fruitful  negotiation  with  the  European 
Cwmnion  Market  is  envisioned  as  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  Kingdom's  Joining 
the  Common  Market.  This  limitation  Is  In- 
sured through  the  80-percent  clause:  the 
legislation  will  empower  the  President  to 
eliminate  tariffs  only  on  items  of  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market  to- 
gether account  for  80  percent.  But  without 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Common  Market, 
there  are  no  such  items  at  all. 

I  object  to  this  England  may  Join  the 
C  jinmon  Market:  it  may  not.  It  may  Join 
next  month,  highly  unlikely,  or  it  may  Join 
years  from  now.  I  believe  we  should  enter 
into  a  tariff  coc>perative  with  the  Common 
Market  now.  I  also  believe  the  Common 
M.irket  it.'ielf  is  too  narrow  and  confined  a 
concept  for  the  free  world.  I  believe  that 
xiltimately  we  must  have  free  trade,  or  some- 
thing approaching  free  trnde.  throughout 
the  free  world. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  cert,ain!y  a  step  in  that  direction,  and 
as  such  deserves  the  backing  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Now.  surveying  all  these  recent  develop- 
ments in  America's  relations  with  the  free 
world,  I  think  we  perceive  a  profound  change 
taking  place.  I  think  we  see  emerging,  out 
of  purely  pragmatic  actions,  a  philosophy 
that  will  guide  our  country  in  the  years 
remaining  in  this  century,  the  years  of 
achievement  in  your  lives,  from  the  age  of  22 
to  the  age  of  60. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  world, 
our  relations  to  the  free  world  tended  to  be 
ba.sed  on  military  considerations.  We  wanted 
military  allies  and  we  wanted  round-the- 
world  military  bases.  That  is  changing  as 
an  exclusive  consideration.  It  is  changing, 
pragmatically,  because  we  have  found  that 
by  itself  it  doesn't  work. 

The  changes,  however,  carry  us  beyond 
pragmatism  to  our  own  American  leader- 
ship in  the  humane  meeting  of  human  needs. 
to  the  Idealism  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal.  What  we  are  fumbling  our 
way  toward  is  a  New  Deal  extended  to  the 
world.  In  area  after  area  we  are  working 
so  that  man's  life  in  political  freedom  will 
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have  the  reliable  m.iterlal  foundation  with- 
out which  political  freedom  Is  either  Impos- 
sible or  meanlnglesc. 

Ovir  militant  antl  :oramunlsm  la  becoming 
Instead  a  program  of  pro  democracy,  pro  the 
dignity  of  man.  Tlils.  It  seems  to  me.  is  as 
high  a  "manifest  d(«tlny"  as  a  people  could 
wish. 

In  observing  the  folk-ritual  of  the  com- 
mencement speech  we  come  now  to  the 
place  of  the  graduate  In  the  future  the 
speaker  has  sketcl^ed.  Well,  I  am  not  a 
recruiting  ofBcer  for  the  Peace  Corps,  but 
frankly,  knowing  what  I  know  of  Roosevelt 
University,  I  should  be  both  surprised  and 
disappointed  If  some  of  you  didn't  serve  In 
the  Corps,  sharing  for  a  period  with  others 
the  skills  and  the  heritage  of  freedom  you 
have  acquired  here  Others  may  find  them- 
selves able  to  serve  publicly  or  privately,  In 
the  trade  and  tho  aid  effort.  That  will 
crown  the  relatlorshlp  of  this  country  to 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

But  those  of  yoi  who  do  will  necessarily 
be  a  minority.  For  all  of  you,  there  Is  a 
duty  to  understand  the  changes  that  are  now 
taking  place  In  tl  e  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  Examine 
them  in  detail.  Di.-.cuss  them.  Decide  about 
them. 

We  have  long  npudlated  Isolationism  as 
national  policy.  ^Ve  are  now  groping  our 
way  toward  a  pollc  ,•  which  can  take  its  place 
in  the  decades  to  c  ime.  One  could  do  worse 
than  envision  the  .Sew  Deal  extended  to  the 
free  world.  If  you  support  this  extension, 
as  Intelligent  and  aware  citizens,  and.  some 
of  you.  as  leaders  and  doers  In  this  new  field 
of  American  achievement,  then  you  will  have 
been  true  to  your  past.  Then  it  will  not 
be  for  nothing  that  you  have  come  to  ma- 
ttirlty  at  a  university  named  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Senator  Long 
of  Missoari 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    UINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11, 1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  on 
May  30,  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri, told  the  nth  and  12th  districts  of 
the  American  Legion  at  memorial  serv- 
ices In  St.  Louis  that  "patriotism,  like 
charity,  begins  at  liome.' 

Senator  Long  w.is  the  principal  speak- 
er at  services  held  in  the  Soldiers'  Me- 
morial Building  in  the  plaza. 

"The  first  duty  that  patriotism  im- 
poses upon  us."  tne  Senator  said,  "is  a 
duty  of  self -appraisal." 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  splendid 
address  to  every  citizen.  It  is  a  thought- 
ful, challenging,  tnd  constructive  mes- 
sage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Re:ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Si'EECH  BY  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Demo- 
crat,  OF  Missouri,   Before  the   Amxrican 
Legion  11th  and  12th  Districts,  St.  Louis 
Memorial  Day  Sejivices,  May  30,  1962 
On   Memorial   Day,  we   are  reminded  that 
to  be  born  and  to   die  Is  the  decree  of  all 
men.    To  be  forgotten  Is  the  acme  of  human 
bitterness  and  the  gieate^t  sadness  of  human 
existence. 


Ninety-four  years  ago.  the  observance  of 
Memorial  U&j  began  wltli  the  decoration  of 
Civil  War  graves.  The  original  Intent  was 
that  on  May  30,  living  veteraiis  should  pay 
tribute  to  their  comrades-in-arms  who  had 
fallen  in  battle. 

When  we  refer  to  deceased  war  veterans, 
we  speak  of  the  honored  dead.  Even  though 
Memorial  Day  has  become  the  day  when  we 
pay  tribute  to  all  the  dead,  let  me  speak 
briefly  of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  the  love  of  their  country. 

Our  tribute  to  their  sacrifice  Is  valid  only  If 
we  determine  to  maintain  In  ourselves  a  love 
of  country  as  strong  and  self-sacrificing  as 
that  which  we  honor  In  them. 

Love  of  our  country  Is  best  summed  up  In 
a  single  word:  "Patriotism."  If  I  had  to 
give  a  title  to  these  brief  remarks.  I  would 
say:  "PatrlotLsm,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home." 

The  first  duty  that  patriotism  Imposes 
upon  us  Is  a  duty  of  self -appraisal.  Think: 
What  would  the  country  be  like  If  everyone 
acted  as  I  act? 

When  you  talk  to  a  veteran  about  war — 
that  Is,  if  he  will  tolk  about  It — you  soon 
learn  that  war  la  anything  but  glamorous. 
Victory  In  war  (omes  after  long,  slow,  grind- 
ing, stubborn,  heroic  acts.  The  heroism  of 
peace  is  similarly  a  long  task  of  drudgery 
and  waiting.  The  poet.  Longfellow,  must 
have  had  the  Armed  Forces  In  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  line:  "Learn  to  labor  and 
wait." 

Each  man's  duty  Is  given  Its  particular 
character  by  his  own  particular  circum- 
stances. Age  and  physical  condition  plays 
a  big  part  In  how  a  man  governs  his  duty. 
Experience  and  training  along  with  educa- 
tion and  Intellectual  capacity  also  will  play 
a  major  role.  But,  In  all  circumstances.  It 
remains  true  that  duty  Is  not  In  the  glamor- 
ous past  nor  the  Fhlning  future.  Duty  Is  In 
the  near-at-hand.  In  the  Immediate  present, 
regardless  of  how  dull  and  unexciting  It  may 
api>ear  to  be. 

One  of  our  more  cynical  wTlters  of  today 
defines  duty  as  "That  which  sternly  Impels 
us  In  the  direction  of  profit,  along  the  line 
of  desire"  In  making  a  sclf-appralsal  of 
our  own  conception  of  duty.  It  Is  weU  for  us 
to  take  stock  and  see  If  we  fall  In  this  same 
category.  If  we  are  doing  anything  purely 
for  the  money  In  It,  It  Is  high  time  we  get 
out  of  that  Job  and  that  attitude. 

Judge  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  by  Its  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  society  aroimd  you.  This  society 
may  be  limited  to  your  Immediate  family 
and  the  neighborhood.  Or,  It  could  be  the 
wider  society  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
TTiere  is  a  basic  necessity  of  making  a  living, 
of  course,  and  a  responsibility  that  each  of 
us  bears  for  himself  and  his  family.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  you  disregard  the  need 
for  making  money — that,  too,  Is  a  duty.  In 
fact.  I  am  urging  that  each  of  us  recognize 
that  there  are  always  numerous  opportuni- 
ties available  for  us  to  serve  not  only  our 
families;  but  to  serve  also  our  neighborhoods 
and  communities,  as  well  as  serving  our 
country. 

If  you  are  settled  In  the  work  you  Intend 
to  follow  through  the  years,  look  outside 
your  occupation  and  find  ways  for  the  Im- 
provement of  physical  and  social  conditions 
In  yotir  neighborhood,  your  city,  your  SUte, 
and  the  Nation.  Let  your  position  or  Job  be 
not  solely  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
but  your  way  of  living  a  good  life  and  of 
serving  your  fellow  man. 

I  urge  you  to  take  an  Intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible interest  In  the  affairs  of  yoxir  Gov- 
ernment. Learn  what  Is  going  on,  form  yotir 
opinion  upon  knowledge,  and  then  make  that 
opinion  effective.  Talk  to  your  neighbors 
and  your  associates — write  letters  to  your 
Representatives  and  offlcials,  and,  by  all 
means,  be  sure  to  vote  with  consclentlovu 
attention   to    both    men   and    Iseues.      It   U 


true  patriotism  to  be  deeply  and  contlnu- 
otisly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  your  com- 
munity and  your  Nation. 

In  short,  put  yourself  Into  the  place  where 
you  are  most  needed,  and  set  yourself  to 
work  at  the  task  In  which  you  can  do  the 
most  good. 

This  patriotism  Is  not  exclusively  military, 
but  It  Includes  the  wlUlng  acceptance  and 
performance  of  mUltary  duties.  He  who  has 
learned  to  love  and  serve  his  country  In 
peace  will  be  among  the  first  to  volunteer 
or  willingly  accept  the  draft  In  order  to  de- 
fend his  country  in  war.  He  who  has  gladly 
accepted  the  drudgery  of  peace  will  have  be- 
come ready  to  accept  the  obedience  and  hard 
work  expected  of  a  soldier  In  training  and  at 
war.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  consider 
his  life  and  work  as  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God  and  his  fellow  man  will  be  ready  to 
Join  effectively  In  the  common  effort  of  our 
military  forces  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
EibUities  of  war,  or  to  repel  armed  attack. 

A  practical,  well-rounded  patriotism  is  a 
matter  for  the  whole  man  and  for  his  whole 
lifetime.  Patriotism  Is  not  a  thing  to  be 
turned  on  as  a  band  marches  by  and  then 
quickly  turned  off.  Love  of  country  In- 
volves the  building  up  of  the  country  In  all 
respects,  not  Just  the  armed  defense  of  at- 
tacking armies.  It  Includes  Inspiring  people 
with  the  love  of  God  and  with  devotion  to 
moral  principle. 

Furthermore,  It  Includes  concern  with 
the  honest  and  effective  conduct  of  political 
and  governmental  affairs;  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminals,  the  care  and  ctire  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  the  training  and  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Each  of  us  must  be  In- 
spired, not  only  with  the  Impersonal  ideal 
of  love  for  our  vast  and  varied  land,  but 
with  a  very  near  and  personal  love  for  our 
Immediate  neighbors.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  all  Join  hands  In  working  together 
to  make  our  city,  otir  State,  and  our  Nation 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

When  we  have  this  practical,  down-to- 
earth  patriotism,  then  we  will  have  no  dis- 
illusioning shock  when  military  duty  calls 
I  grant  you  that  such  service  probably  will 
be  slow,  with  ntunerotis  discomforts,  both 
large  and  small.  But,  where  we  love — we 
gladly  serve.  And  In  this  service,  ranging 
from  trivial  duties  to  the  devotion  of  a  life- 
time, we  best  honor  those  who  have  died  for 
our  country. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  lines  from 
"Hall  Columbia"  seem  most  appropriate  In 
recognition  of  the  honored  dead  and  of  the 
gift  they  passed  to  us  and  our  never-ending 
obligation  to  carry  on: 

"Hail,  ye  heroes. 
Who  fought   and  bled   In  freedom's  cause. 
Let  Independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  It  cost. 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies." 


The  National  Lottery  of  Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    KEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  apprise  the  Members  of  this  House 
of  the  national  lottery  of  Chile.  In 
Chile,  as  in  many  other  Latin  American 
nations,  lotteries  are  frequently  used  to 
assist  charitable  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 
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Last  year,  the  gross  annual  receipts 
came  to  $23  million  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment received  some  $5V2  million. 
Most  of  the  moneys  were  earmarked  and 
used  for  institutions  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  public  health  and  universities. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  we,  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  make  the  gambling  urge  work  for 
the  general  good.  A  national  lottery  in 
this  country  cannot  only  strike  a  lethal 
blow  at  organized  crime  but  pump  into 
our  Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in 
additional  income  which  can  be  used  to 
cut  taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 
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Excerpts  From  Address  by  Hon.  Alex- 
ander WUey,  of  Wisconsin,  Over  Wis- 
consin Radio  Stations,  Concerning  Im- 
pact of  Proposed  Legislation  on  Agri- 
cnltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11. 1962 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  week- 
end address  over  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions, I  was  privileged  to  discuss  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  legislation  now  before 
Congress  concerning  U.S.  agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley,    of    Wisconsin,    Over    Wisconsin 
Radio    Stations,    Concerning    Impact    of 
I>ROPOSED  Legislation  on  Agriculture 
In  agriculture,  as  elsewhere   In  American 
life,  we,  as  a  people,  are  experiencing  broad- 
ening   horizons    and    dramatic    far-reaching 
changes  and  progress. 

Fundamentally,  the  scope  of  farm  opera- 
tions continues  to  be  local  in  terms  of  land, 
machinery  and  equipment,  labor,  taxes,  and, 
yes,  markets. 

In  a  shrinking  world,  however,  we  find, 
more  and  more,  that  events  elsewhere — re- 
gionally, in  Washington,  or  around  the 
world — may  affect  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  the  economic  status  of  the 
farmer. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  horizons  of  agricultural 
planning  from  the  local  to  the  national  and 
global  areas.  Currently,  such  factors  which 
bear  significantly  upon  the  economic  out- 
look in  agriculture  here  in  Wisconsin  and 
across  the  Nation  Include :  ( 1)  The  proposals 
now  before  Congress  for  liberalizing  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements;  if  adopted,  as  recom- 
mended then  would  result  in  a  greater  flow 
of  Imports;  and  (2)  the  Increased  agricul- 
tural production  of  other  economically  ad- 
vancing countries  creating  greater  competi- 
tion on  the  world  market. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  to  the  Wis- 
consin farmer? 

Within  our  economic  system,  farm  prices 
are  determined,  to  a  large  degree  if  not  en- 
tirely, by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
Currently,  there  exists  a  $9  billion  surplus 
of  farm  commodities.     To  reduce  such  stock- 


piles, efforts  are  being  made— and  renewed 
efforts  are  needed— to  find  outlets  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Annually  the  U.S.  exports,  either  in 
sales  or  under  Government  programs, 
amount  to  about  $5  billion.  Of  the  1960-61 
US.  exports,  Wisconsin's  equivalent  share, 
that  is,  proportionate  contribution  to  na- 
tional sales  has  been  estimated  as  follows: 
$31  5  million  for  field  crops;  $28  5  million  for 
livestock  and  livestock  production,  including 
dairy  products;  $2.3  million  for  vegetables; 
and  $2  million  for  other  commodities. 

Currently,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  winding  up  its  consideration  and  writ- 
ing a  new  bill  for  revision  of  trade  agree- 
ments. The  Congress,  of  course,  will  need 
to  consider  this  very  carefully. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  flexible  authority 
In  administering  tariff  policy,  the  Congress 
cannot  and  should  not  relinquish  its  voice 
in  determining  such  policies.     Why? 

(1)  Because  of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities; and  (2)  traditionally,  the  Congre-^s. 
I  believe,  is  more  sensitive  to  the  day-to-day 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  the  econ- 
omy Without  reflecting  unfairly  on  the 
competence  of  well-qualified  administrative 
officials  there  may  be  instances,  in  any 
administration,  in  which  policy  deemed  good 
for  the  world— by  ivory  tower  bureaucrats— 
may  not  always  be  good  for  America,  includ- 
ing the  American  farmer. 

In  evaluating  the  proposals  for  liberalizing 
trade  agreements,  then,  Congress— amoni? 
other  things — must  (1)  preserve  its  consti- 
tutional voice  in  tariff  and  quoU\  regula- 
tions; (2)  write  in  necessary  safeguards  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  domestic  economy; 
(31  assure  a  hearing,  and  as  necessary  as- 
sistance, for  industries  adversely  affected  by 
trade  agreements;  and  (4)  assure  that  trade 
agreements  are  mutually  beneficial. 

Recognizing  that  there  must  be  a  twn- 
way  flow  of  trade,  congressional  objective 
must  be  to  (a)  encourage  the  expansion  of 
US.  exports  way  beyond  the  4  percent  of 
our  production  now  flowing  abroad;  and  (bi 
to  adopt  the  kind  of  trade  policy  that  will 
protect  domestic  Industries  and  business 
that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  necessary 
changes  in  general  trade  agreements. 


Is  Our  Trade  Policy  a  Free  Trade  or  a 
Protectionist  Trade  Policy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11, 1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  with  an  attachment  on 
protectionism  that  should  be  read  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  al.so  received 
some  correspondence  from  Japan. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  writer  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  statements 
such  as  these  have  been  kept  from  the 
public  press  while  millions  of  words, 
making  less  sense,  have  been  published 
in  support  of  a  trade  policy  that  few,  if 
any,  of  us  can  describe  or  analyze. 

Is  our  trade  policy  a  free  trade  or  a 
protectionists  trade  policy?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  make  our  ports  free  ports,  where 
we  can  buy  all  products  at  the  customs- 
house  at  prices  you  run  into  in  the  free 
markets  such  as  Shannon  Airport, 
Panama,  and  the  foreign  sales  offices  in 
our  international  airports. 


Frankly,  if  I  thought  that  we  could 
better  our  economy  with  this  kind  of 
trade  policy  as  proposed  in  H.R.  9900— 
now  the  clean  bill  reported  H.R.  11970— 
I  would  be  the  leading  fighter  for  the 
bill  I  cannot  see  it.  maybe  it  is  because 
4  years  ago  I  predicted  the  failure  of  the 
4-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  when  we  were  promised  the  same 
benefits  from  that  act  as  we  are  again 
being  told  will  come   to  the  American 

economy.  ,  .,  ... 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  failure  of  the 
4-year  extension  forced  abandonment  of 
any  attempt  to  renew  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  That  is  why  we  have  H  R_ 
11970  which  is  nothing  but  a  rehash  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  with  a  little 
dressing  thrown  in  to  make  it  look  like 
something  new.  something  bold  but,  in 
ti-uth,  is  something  worse  and  something 

old.  ^     ._, 

I  have  supported  the  free  trade  idea, 
but  never  have  I  gone  so  far  overboard 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  legis- 
lation that  spells  out  unemployment  and 
closed  factories  as  a  blessing. 

Where  I  come  from,  my  people  work 
and  want  to  continue  working  at  jobs 
with  reasonable  wages.  They  are  not 
so  willing  to  give  up  a  bird  in  the  hand 
for  two  in  the  bush. 

I  find  among  my  colleagues  the  same 
protective  instinct  for  their  people.  The 
farm  Members  want  no  part  of  free 
trade  for  farm  products.  The  same  goes 
for  cotton,  textiles,  oil,  and  many  other 
products  pi-otected  by  agreement. 
Thov  sec  no  wrong  in  free  trade  for  the 
other  fellow.  The  little  fellow  without 
a  strong  voice  in  Congress,  In  the  press, 
m  the  hands  of  the  powerful,  is  being 
fed  to  the  wolves  of  what  some  of  us, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  call  progress. 

The  first  of  these  letters  follows.  In 
.some  instances.  I  have  deleted  the  name 
of  the  sender  for  reasons  best  know  to 

the  writer. 

February  7,  1962. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  agree  with  your  posi- 
tion and  disagree  with  Dr.  Russell  who  says 
that  because  we  exported  20  to  16  ratio  in 
dollars,  we  created  20  Jobs  for  16  lost. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  make  some  gen- 
eral statements. 

1.  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  build  a 
civilization  without  protection.  Every  civ- 
ilization we  have  had  was  protected  In  some 
way  or  another.  The  Indians  even  had  pro- 
tection. Some  time  after  the  stone  age, 
the  priests  and  other  leaders  of  the  church 
had  to  have  protection  against  being  killed 
bv  members  of  the  proletariat. 

2  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
United  States  began  its  existence.  At  that 
time  the  country  of  India  had  more  natural 
resources  than  the  United  States.  They  still 
have  more  but  look  at  the  difference.  We 
started  to  build  our  economy  and  the  first 
thing  we  did  was  put  on  a  protective  tariff. 
This  protected  our  industries  so  we  could 
pay  enough  wages  to  provide  purchasing 
power,  and  gave  us  revenue.  Russell  didn't 
include  this  revenue  in  his  statement.  Taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised  t<j  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  revenue  if  tariffs  are  lowered. 

I  have  contended  for  a  long  time  that  Ford 
was  the  greatest  economist  the  United  States 
ever  had.  You  are  old  enough  to  remember 
when  he  raised  the  wages  to  $5  a  day.  Busi- 
nessmen all  over  the  United  States  com- 
pUiined  and  asked  why  he  did  it.  His  reply 
was  he  wanted  to  sell  cars  to  these  men  and 
they  couldn't  buy  cars  without  money.  That 
is  still   a  fundamental   in  any  economy  but 


all  the  economists  think  about  la  trying  to 
buy  something  cheap.  They  forget  to  pro- 
vide purchasli^  poorer. 

3.  Russell  states  in  his  article  that  we  are 
exporting  $20  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
Importing  $16  billion  worth.  None  of  the 
economists  ever  talk  about  exporting  In 
terms  of  tonnage  or  In  terms  of  man  hotirs. 
For  the  sake  of  Illustration,  I  have  con- 
verted the  $16  billion  worth  of  Imports  to 
man  hours  at  the  going  wage  In  Germany 
which  Is  85  cents  an  hour.  This  shows  we 
are  Importing  30  million  man-hours. 

I  have  converted  the  $20  billion  of  exports 
to  man-hours,  assuming  they  are  man  hours, 
so  a  comparison  c!in  be  made,  and  find  we 
are  exporting  abou:  5  million  man-hours. 

I  have  yet  to  sec  an  economist  who  wants 
to  do  business  at  }ur  leveL  They  all  want 
to  go  to  the  world  level  and  we  can't  do  that 
without  seriously  Impairing  our  whole  econ- 
omy. 

Some  place  I  rea  1  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Btonufactvirers  was 
polled  on  the  lowering  of  the  tariff — ^26  per- 
cent wanted  the  tariff  lowered.  28  percent  do 
not.  and  the  otlier  60  percent  have  no 
opinion  because  ttey  don't  know  what  Is  go- 
ing on  or  don't  Ijiow  anything  about  the 
economy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this 
Nation  is  self -susti lining  up  to  about  98  per- 
cent. We  probably  oould  increase  the  for- 
eign trade  to  5  pei-cent  without  hurting  our 
economy  seriously. 

The  foreign  trace  that  will  not  hurt  Is  to 
trade  agricultura;  products  for  strategic 
minerals  and  stockpile  them.  They  will 
stockpile,  of  courss.  much  easier  than  grain 
and  it  won't  cost  very  much  money  for  s 
place  to  stockpile  the  minerals. 

There  are  some  other  propositions  in  the 
request  for  the  i>cweT  to  lower  tariffs  which 
strike  me  as  verr  serious.  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  man  lining  that  should  be  given 
the  power  to  raise  and  lower  taxes  at  will,  or 
to  raise  and  lower  tariffs  at  will. 

A  bin  to  raise  or  lower  taxes,  to  my  mind, 
is  another  authcrlty  that  should  not  be 
granted.  It  Is  mjr  humble  opinion  that  if 
It  was,  the  first  vhing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  raise  ta;ce8  because  I  don't  believe 
the  money  Is  go.ng  to  roll  In  from  1961 
profits. 

Steel  had  to  aosorb  that  wage  Increase, 
many  other  Industries  have  cut  prices  in  an 
attempt  to  get  business,  discount  houses  are 
running  rampant  all  over  the  country  so  the 
profits  will  be  dovn.  All  the  economists  for- 
get that  Uncle  fiam  gets  his  money  from 
profits.  Taxes  stould  tx  lowered  but  they 
cannot  be  until  some  of  this  unnecessary 
spending  is  stopp<!d. 

Herter  says  thei  e  are  a  bllUon  people  wait- 
ing to  have  their  economy  developed.  I 
don't  know  how  :3erter  expects  to  sell  these 
billion  people  anything  when  their  Income 
is  $100  per  year  or  less.  Going  back  to 
India,  their  Incon*  is  $70  per  year  per  capita. 

For  150  years  Lidia  has  tried  to  make  so- 
caUed  free  trade  work.  Other  nations  have 
tried  It,  particularly  England.  Now  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Common  Market  is  start- 
ing in  with  a  plan  that  was  adopted  by  the 
United  States  150  years  ago.  The  irony  of  it 
all  Is  that  the  economists  have  this  admin- 
istration sold  on  the  idea  that  •we  should 
adopt  the  economy  that  has  kept  those  na- 
tions In  the  Common  Uarket  in  poverty  for 
all  these  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  -hese  two  letters  are  self- 
explanatory  but  apropo  to  the  discus- 
sions on  H.R.  9900 — ^now  the  reported 
clean  blU  H.R.  :.1970. 

Tax  UTS  Kn.L  Jobs 

(By  Dean  Russell) 

Representative  Noah  M.  Mason,  of  Illinois, 

top    Republican    on    the    House   Ways    and 

Means   Commltt«e,   is  now  predicting  that 


the  tariffs  in  the  United  SUtes  will  definitely 
not  be  lowered  and  will  probably  be  raised. 
"If  the  administration  tries  to  continue  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  its  present  form, 
there  wlU  be  a  devil  of  a  fight,"  he  states. 

Mason  claims  that  most  Congressmen  are 
now  opposed  to  our  27-year-old  policy  of 
lowering  tariffs  for  nations  that  lower  them 
for  us,  and  that  this  Increasing  opposition 
could  easily  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  act 
when  It  comes  up  for  renewal  next  June. 

It  so  happens  that  Representative  Mason 
has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite  Congress- 
men. My  only  real  dlsaigreement  with  his 
voting  record  is  on  the  issue  of  tariffs.  In 
defense  of  his  campaign  for  higher  tariffs, 
he  generally  advances  the  familiar  argu- 
ments of  protecting  American  Jobs  and  in- 
dustries against  "cheap  foreign  labor." 

He  is  correct  in  his  observation  that  if  It 
were  not  for  Government  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  many  persons  in  the 
United  States  would  lose  their  Jobs,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  American  companies 
would  be  forced  out  of  business.  But  Ma- 
son completely  ignores  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  multitude  of  Jobs  and  Indus- 
tries that  depend  on  foreign  trade. 

He  dramatizes  the  Jobs  and  industries  that 
are  threatened  by  the  $16  billion  worth  of 
yearly  imports  into  the  United  States.  But 
he  Jiist  Ignores  the  far  larger  number  of  Jobs 
and  industries  that  are  Involved  in  our  $20 
billion  worth  of  exports — automotive  and 
electric  equipment,  steel  mill  products,  ma- 
chine tools,  coal  and  cotton,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  many  others.  ComF>aratlvely 
si>eaklng,  prohibitive  tariffs  would  destroy 
20  American  Jobs  and  companies  for  every 
16  saved.  And  worse  still,  the  companies 
that  would  be  destroyed  by  this  policy  are 
our  most  efBclent  ones  that  pay  the  highest 
wages.  Apparently,  otir  high  tariff  Con- 
gressmen completely  Ignore  the  obvious  fact 
that  foreigners  cannot  continue  to  buy  from 
us  unless  they  are  permitted  to  sell  to  us. 

Actually,  tariffs  never  protect  Jobs  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  But  tariffs  do  always 
Increase  prices  for  consumers  throughout 
the  country.  Today,  you  and  I  are  paying 
higher  prices  for  clothing  and  watches  (and 
many  other  items),  because  the  American 
manufacturers  of  those  products  are  pro- 
tected by  tariffs.  I  am  Just  as  opposed  to 
protection  and  subsidies  for  industry  as  I 
am  opposed  to  protection  and  subsidies  for 
farmers,  unions,  and  professional  men.  I 
cannot  logically  and  morally  be  for  one  and 
against  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If  the  dean 
would  wipe  out  the  job  protection  con- 
tained in  the  immigration  laws.  How 
can  he  buy  a  suit  from  a  union  worker 
in  the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  one 
from  Hong  Kong?  He  cannot,  but  by  the 
same  token  he  would  have  to  be  paid  the 
same  as  a  Hong  Kong  professor. 

For  example.  Perhaps  our  protectionists 
could  understand  this  issue  better  II  they 
would  consider  the  economic  effects  in  Illi- 
nois of  a  tariff  against  aU  products  from 
our  other  49  SUtes.  Here  is  how  it  would 
work: 

We  do  not  have,  for  example,  an  auto- 
bUe  industry  in  our  States.  The  reason  Is 
simple — we  can  buy  cars  cheaper  from  De- 
troit and.  in  effect,  pay  for  them  with  ma- 
chine tools  that  we  produce  cheaper  than 
they  do.  We  could  easily  create  an  auto- 
mobile Indtistry  In  Illinois,  however,  if  the 
State  were  permitted  to  put  a  25-percent 
tariff  against  Imported  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  our  economy  operating  under 
one  set  of  rules  and  laws,  one  currency, 
and  so  forth,  and  free  trade  is  possible. 

with  that  amount  of  Government  pro- 
tection (really  a  concealed  subsidy),  capital 


would  flow  from  onr  machine  tool  Industry 
into  our  new  sutomobila  indtistry  that  could 
then  offer  the  owners  of  the  capital  a  higher 
return  on  their  money.  That  development 
would  immediately  Increase  costs  (and 
prices)  for  machine  tools  because  those 
companies,  in  turn,  would  then  have  to  pay 
a  higher  price  to  hold  and  attract  the 
needed  capital.  And  for  a  whUe  at  least, 
the  machine  tool  companies  would  also  have 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  labor  because  the 
new  automobile  industry  would  bid  especially 
high  for  the  services  of  those  skilled 
mechanics. 

Thus,  even  If  Detroit  didn't  retaliate  with 
tariffs  against  our  machine  tools,  the  higher 
prices  would  automatlcaUy  mean  that  fewer 
would  be  sold.  That,  in  turn,  would  mean 
fewer  Jobs  in  the  machine  tool  industry. 
Meanwhile,  you  and  I  would  also  have  to 
p>ey  $500  more  for  a  car.  In  turn,  that  added 
cost  would  mean  that  you  and  I  woiUd  have 
$500  le;^  to  spend  for  housing,  education, 
entertainment,  and  so  on.  Thva  those  In- 
dustries would  also  have  to  lay  off  workers. 
And  since  Illinois  would  soon  run  out  of 
unemployment  benefits,  those  people  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  scratch  out  a  living  as 
best  they  could.  Under  those  circumstances, 
obviously  It  wouldn't  be  much.  But  unques- 
tionably, many  new  jobs  wotild  have  been 
created  in  ouj  new  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  the  dean  ought  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  self-con- 
tained equalized  economy  and  a  dog-eat- 
dog  international  trade  economy. 

After  that  arrangement  had  continued 
for  10  years  or  so.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
pKttslble  to  stop  It;  the  protectionist  poli- 
ticians would  qtilckly  and  correctly  point 
out  that  all  the  Jobs  in  our  high  cost  niinois 
automobile  industry  would  be  wiped  out 
overnight  if  we  removed  their  protection 
from  competition  and  permitted  those 
"cheap  cars  from  Detroit"  to  be  sold  in  our 
local  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  far- 
fetched examples  and  logic  fed  to  the 
unthinking  Americans  by  proponents. 

THE   ECONOmC    TACTS    ABOTTT  COMPKTniOW    AND 
TKAOB 

That  Is  al'ways  the  final  result  of  Govern- 
ment protection  and  subsidies  and  interfer- 
ence with  the  free  market  economy.  The 
absence  of  tariffs  among  our  60  States  ex- 
plains better  than  anything  else  why  our 
level  of  living  Is  so  high.  It  Is  due  almost 
entirely  to  competition,  natural  specializa- 
tion, survival  of  the  most  efficient  managers 
and  companies,  and  the  free  movement  of 
labor  and  capital  from  one  industry  and  one 
section  of  the  Nation  to  any  other  industry 
and  section. 

Those  economic  facts  about  competition 
and  trade  also  explain  why  the  nations  of 
Srurope  are  now  establishing  a  tariff-free 
Common  Market.  The  advocates  of  that 
project  are  well  aware  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult win  be  better  Jobs  at  hlghw  pay  for  all 
employees,  lower  prices  for  all  consumers, 
and  even  higher  profits  for  the  owners  who 
are  capable  of  operating  In  a  free  and  com- 
petitive economy. 

For  both  economic  and  political  reasons, 
the  United  States  should  provide  the  leader- 
ship for  lower  (not  higher)  tariffs  among 
nations.  ^  ^-c  — 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Common  Market,  while  establishing  free 
trade  within,  is  wisely  and  necessarily 
putting  up  a  strong  protection  tariff  wall 
against  imports? 

I  warned  in  1958  that  we  were  the  only 
trading  nation  that  allowed  diplomacy, 
political  and  sentimental  considerations 
to  govern  cur  economic  action. 
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I  predicted  then  that  we  would  be 
flooded  with  cheap-labor-produced  con- 
sumer goods,  depriving  our  workers  of 
job  opf)ortunities. 

Again  I  issue  this  same  warning.  Ii 
you  wish  to  ignore  my  appeals  to  eco- 
nomic reasoning,  you  may  do  so.  How- 
ever, will  you  kindly  read  and  study  the 
following  letters,  one  from  the  United 
States  and  the  other  from  Japan. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  from 
the  Ballo  Thermometer  Co.,  Leesburg. 
Pla.: 

Ballo  Thermometer  Co  , 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  May  22.  1962. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  We  sent  an  inquiry  to  the 
Japanese  firm  whose  letter  Is  enclosed,  ask- 
ing for  prices  on  fever  thermometers.  This 
was  done  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  the  impact  of  Imported  fever 
thermometers  versus   American  made. 

As  you  knov?  from  previous  testimony,  we 
are  in  a  critical  situation.  According  to  this 
letter,  if  the  Japanese  Government  Intends 
to  eliminate  their  own  self-lmpased  quota 
on  fever  thermometers  entering  the  United 
States,  this  will  mean  the  kiss  of  death 
to  the  American  thermometer  industry. 

This  company  Is  one  of  six  or  seven  now 
exporting    thermometers    into    the    United 
States  of  America.     How  can  we  be  helped? 
Sincerely, 

Ballo  Thermometer  Co. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  from 
the  Phoenix  Brand  Hospital  &  Surgical 
Supplies,  Kobayashi  Shoji  K.  K.,  in 
Tokyo,  Japan : 

"Phoenix"  Brand  Hospital  &  Sur- 
gical Supplies  (Kobayshi 
Shoji  K.  K.), 

Tokyo,  May  11,1962. 
Ballo  Thermometer  Co., 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  U.S.A. 

Deah  Mr. :  Your  cable  of  the  9th  has 

been  appreciated,  In  which  we  note  that 
you  want  100  gross  fever  thermometers  per 
month. 

To  our  great  regret,  however,  we  have  so 
many  orders  from  the  presently  established 
customers  that  no  more  goods  are  available 
for  you  for  the  time  being.  Last  year,  U.S. 
buyers  were  not  so  active  In  their  pur- 
chase of  Japanese  thermometers,  but  this 
year  they  are  rather  active  while  the  number 
of  good  thermometer  manufacturers  has  been 
decreased.  As  a  result,  almost  all  the  manu- 
facturers have  full  orders  almost  beyond 
their  production  capacity.  Our  shipment 
la  also  seeing  delay  after  delay,  which  is  the 
present  situation. 

For  Information,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's quota  system  now  In  force  is  expected 
to  be  suspended  next  year.  As  we  are  plan- 
ning an  Increased  production,  maybe  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  definite  offer  in  October  or 
November  this  year. 

Kindly  excuse  the  inability  of  making  an 
offer  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

KoBAY.ASKi  Shoji  K.  K. 
T.  Kobayashi. 

I  call  your  attention  to  letter  No.  1. 
There  are  only  two  manufacturers  left 
in  the  United  States — with  184  million 
people — but  Japan  has  6  or  7  that  export 
to  the  United  States.  Japan  has  70  mil- 
lion people.  I  know  that  we  must  help 
Japan  in  its  trade  deals;  but  can  we  be- 
come a  buyer  nation?  Is  this  not  the 
tragedy  of  our  trade  policies?  The  little 
people  are  being  pushed  out  of  business 
while  monopolies  and  importers  provide 
the  products. 
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Is  it  not  the  same   process  as   that 
which  happened  when  the  chainstores 
pushed  the  independent  grocer  to  the 
wall?    Now  we  have  the  chainstores  en- 
dangered by  the  discount  house.    Many 
Members  of  Congress,  most  of  them  free 
traders,   have   sponsored   legislation   to 
curtail  the  discount  houses  and  national 
chainstores  with  a  quality  stabilization 
(fair  trade)  bill.    Funny  how  they  can 
see  the  danger  to  our  economy,  our  wage 
scales,  our  investment   incentives  with 
unfair    cutthroat   competition    here    at 
home,  but  think  nothing  of  eliminating 
a  whole  industry,  small,  but  important  to 
a  self-sustaining  economy,  with  unfair 
foreign  competition. 

We  note  also  that  another  group  of 
Members,  all  free  traders,  have  intro- 
duced an  anti-cut-price  bill  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  agricultural  products  to 
be  offered  for  sale  in  an  area  away  from 
the  soui-ce  of  production  at  prices  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  within  the 
sales  area. 

What  in  heavens  name  is  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  my  amendment 
disallowing  foreign  competitive  products 
to  enter  our  country  at  less  than  our 
costs  of  production. 

Can  Ballo  Thermometers  Co.  make 
thermometers  with  U.S.  costs,  labor, 
taxes,  and  raw  materials  to  sell  at  any- 
where near  the  price  of  the  Japanese 
import?    They  cannot. 

I  know:  I  heard  their  testimony  It 
is  contained  in  the  hearing  reports. 

I  even  find  that  one  of  the  strongest 
boosters  for  the  no  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured products  legislation  is  himself  a 
sponsor  of  a  protectionist  bill  creating  a 
new  tariff  on  an  untariffed,  free  entry 
item. 

This  bill  would  place  a  50-percent  tar- 
iff on  shrimp  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that 
bill  was  given  hearings  by  the  spon.sor 
and  a  favorable  report  written  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  shrimp  comes 
from  so-called  underdeveloped  nations  in 
the  Latin  American  areas. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  repeat, 
scratch  a  free  trader  and  he  will  bleed 
like  a  protectionist.  The  above  examples 
of  shortsighted  protectionism  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  story  of  the  Socialist  or- 
ganizer trying  to  win  a  convert.  He 
made  the  pitch  that  under  socialism 
evei-ybody  shared  alike.  The  intended 
victim  asked  whether  "if  you  had  two 
horses  would  you  give  me  one?"  The  an- 
swer, "Yes,  sir."  "If  you  had  two  cows 
would  you  give  me  one?"  "Yes.  sir."  "If 
you  had  two  goats  would  you  give  me 
one?"  A  Uttle  pause  and  then  the  So- 
cialist gave  this  answer:  "You  go  jump 
in  the  creek,  you  know  I  got  two  goats." 
Now  you  will  note  the  second  letter  and 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  cannot  pro- 
duce fast  enough  to  provide  for  our  mar- 
ket. When  they  can,  watch  the  fur  fly. 
The  marketplace  in  every  U.S.  city  will 
look  like  a  trade  fair  with  U.S.  goods  al- 
most extinct. 

In  fact,  you  will  note  that  the  Japanese 
are  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  pass  this 
new  trade  bill  without  restrictions  and 
they  will  then  lift  their  voluntary  quo- 
tas and  you  can  kiss  the  U.S.  thermome- 
ter industry  goodby. 


It  will  not  be  the  first  time.  Ask  the 
small  oil  producer  and  the  coal  miner 
what  happened  under  the  voluntary  oil 
quota  deal. 

It  got  so  bad  that  even  Eisenhower,  a 
free  trader,  had  to  establish  quota  limits 
to  keep  the  American  domestic  oil  indus- 
try and  what  was  left  of  the  coal  indus- 
try alive  for  future  emergencies. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  industry  and 
labor  spokesmen  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Imports  were  making 
up  tall  tales  or  deliberately  falsifying 
their  records.  I  believe  that  they  are  in 
trouble — do  you? 

I  do  not  oppose  free  or  expanding 
trade  legislation,  I  do,  however,  oppo.se 
legislation  that  does  not  require  equity  in 
tariff  rates  between  trading  nations  be- 
fore any  further  tariff  or  other  trading 
restrictive  covenants  are  lowered  or  re- 
moved. 

How  can  any  Member  vote  for  legisla- 
tion that  denies  an  American,  no  matter 
how  small  his  interest  and  stake  in  our 
economy,  the  right  to  his  day  in  court. 

Without  strong  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  requirements,  this  legislation  will 
spell  the  deathknell  of  many  of  our  small 
independent  producers,  most  of  them 
situated  in  small  communities. 

I  do  not  mind  being  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  the  same  as  some  of  our  great  ad- 
visers, but  I  want  to  live  and  prosper  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 


Dramatic  About-Face:  McClatchy  Preti 
Now  Favors  Weakening  of  the  Prefer- 
ence Principle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11, 1962 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
increasing  cause  to  suggest  that  the  title 
of  House  bills  11244  and  11245  should 
be  changed  from  the  so-called  regional 
preference  bill  to  the  preference  con- 
fusion bill. 

Everybody  is  confused.  The  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  public  power,  including 
the  principals  of  Interior.  Reclam.ation. 
APPA.  REA.  Bonneville  and  other 
agencies,  are  fighting  among  themselves. 
Obviously  the  proposed  giant  Federal 
grid  system  is  incompatible  with  pref- 
erence. Those  who  advocate  one  cannot 
support  the  other.  The  issues  are  con- 
trary and  cannot  be  reconciled. 

The  public  power  press  is  also  con- 
fused. In  California,  three  newspapers 
of  the  McClatchy  chain,  the  powerful 
Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Modesto  Bees, 
dominate  the  great  central  valley.  They 
are  among  the  most  articulate  of  all 
spokesmen  for  public  power.  Since  be- 
fore any  national  leader  of  public  power 
was  born,  the  McClatchy  Bees  have  been 
all  out  in  their  advocacy  of  public  power, 
and  for  half  a  century  they  have  held 
as  high  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  prin- 
ciple of  preference. 


Just  to  show  you  how  confusing  this 
regional  protection  bill  can  be,  let  me 
cite  for  the  Record  the  contradictory 
editorials  of  the  McClatchy  Bees  on  this 
ill-advised  piece  of  hypocritical  legisla- 
tion. 

On  April  20,  1962,  the  Sacramento  Bee 
ran  an  editorial  under  the  heading, 
"Intertie  Proposal  Erodes  Public  Power 
Preference."  The  editorial  pointed  out 
that  under  reclamation  law,  public 
agencies  shall  have  first  call  on  Federal 
power.  "This  is  fundamentally  right  to 
guarantee  that  the  people  will  receive 
the  benefits  from  their  own  project,"  the 
editorial  declared. 

"The  Pacific  Northwest  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  unreasonable  raids  on 
its  power,"  said  the  Bee  in  the  April  edi- 
torial, adding  this  statement  of  its  basic 
philosophy  about  public  power:  "But  this 
should  not  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
time-honored  and  tested  preference 
clause." 

Further  quoting  that  editorial:  "This 
bill  weakens  the  preference  principle  and 
should  be  examined  closely  by  Congress." 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  honest  and 
serious  evaluation  by  an  ardent  spokes- 
man of  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  public 
power  cause. 

However,  even  the  McClatchy  Press  is 
confused  now  as  it  reexamines  the  bill 
and  assesses  the  pressures  and  counter - 
pressures  within  the  public  power  forces. 
I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  same 
newspapers  this  week.  The  editorial,  in 
the  Sacramento  Bee  issue  of  June  5, 
1962,  is  titled  "Northwest  Is  Entitled  to 
Power  Protection." 

This  editorial  is  an  about-face.  Now 
the  Bee  totally  ignores  the  peril  to  pref- 
erence in  advocating  that  the  bill  be 
passed.  "Nothing  could  kill  off  the  inter- 
tie more  completely  than  to  have  this 
protective  legislation  fall  by  the  way- 
side," the  editorial  declares. 

I  was  shocked  to  note  that  in  the  sec- 
ond editorial,  the  Bee  criticizes  me  for 
agreeing  right  down  the  line  with  what 
it  said  in  the  first  editorial. 

Obviously,  the  McClatchy  advocates  of 
public  power  are  as  confused  as  every- 
body else  over  this  bill.  The  pressures 
for  Federal  transmission  lines  have  bent 
the  Bee  thisaway  today;  the  pressures 
for  preference  bent  the  Bee  thataway 
yesterday.  While  Congress  considers 
this  "preference  confusion  bill."  we  can 
wonder  only  which  way  the  pillars  of 
public  power  will  be  bending  tomorrow. 


Health  Care  Benefits  for  the  Afed  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11.1962 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  June  7.  I  introduced  a  bill. 
S.  3386,  which  would  establish  a  health 
care  benefits  for  the  aged  program.  In 
response  to  requests,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3386 
A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation  In   State   programs   established 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Individuals  age 
sixty-five  or  over  in  obtaining  health  bene- 
fits insurance  on  a  voluntary  basis 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  mpy  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care  Bene- 
fits for  the  Aged  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  2    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
la)   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "State  plan"  means  »  State 
plan  for  health  beneflts  for  the  aged. 

(d)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  established  or  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4  ( a )  ( 1 1 ) . 

(e)  The  term  •'contract"  means  the  pol- 
icy, contract,  agreement,  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  between  a  carrier  and  a 
State  agency  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  participation  by  Individuals  In  a 
health  benefits  program  under  a  State  plan. 

(f)  The  term  "health  benefits  program" 
means  a  group  insurance  contract  provided 
by  a  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
paying  for.  or  reimbursing  expenses  for  health 
services. 

(g)  The  term  "carrier"  means  a  voluntary 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  nongovernmental  organization  which 
is  lawfully  engaged  In  providing,  paying  for, 
or  reimbursing  the  costs  of,  health  services 
under  group  Insurance  contracts  in  consid- 
eration of  premiums  payable  to  the  carrier. 

(h)  The  term  "premium"  means  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  charged  by  a 
carrier  for  participation  by  an  Individual  in 
a  health  benefits  program  provided  by  the 
carrier 

(I)  The  term  "State  share"  means  the  por- 
tion of  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  pirticlpatlon  of  an  In- 
dividual In  a  health  benefits  program. 

(j)  The  term  "Individual  share"  means 
the  portion  of  the  premium  to  be  paid  by 
an  individual  for  his  participation  in  a 
health  benefiU  program. 

(k)  The  term  "taxable  year"  means  a  tax- 
able year  as  defined  In  section  441(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity" means.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual, 
the  amount  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  on  such  individual  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  determined 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code 
(other  than  section  37  of  such  part  IV). 
The  amount  of  the  Federal  income  tax  UabU- 
Ity  under  a  Joint  return  shall,  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  be  deemed  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity of  each  of  the  parties  to  such  return. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  assist  individuals  residing  therein 
who  are  age  sixty-five  or  over  to  obtain, 
through  prepaid  health  benefits  plans,  pro- 
visions of,  payment  for.  or  reimbursement 
for  the  expenses  of.  health  care  services  at 
subscription  rates  which  such  Individuals 
can  afford  to  pay  (determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  their  Federal  Income  tax 
liability  for  the  taxable  year) .  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  sums  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
making  pavments  to  States  which  have  sub- 


mitted, and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
State  plans  for  health  benefits  for  the  aged. 

8TATI   PLANS 

Sec  4.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  health  bene- 
fits for  the  aged  must — 

(1)  provide  for  the  participation,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  by  all  residents  of  the  State 
who  are  age  sixty-five  or  over  In  a  health 
benefits  program  which  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  7; 

(2)  provide  for  adequate  dissemination  to 
such  residents  of  full  and  complete  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  benefits  provided  under 
such  program,  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  and  the  amount  of  the  premium 
therefor; 

(3)  provide  for  such  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  other  safeguards  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  assure  that  the  premiums  for 
participation  In  any  such  health  benefits 
program  reasonably  and  equitably  reflect  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided  there- 
under, and  that  participants  therein  shall 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled thereunder  without  undue  delay: 

(4)  make  suitable  provision  for  the  re- 
ceipt, under  such  program,  of  benefits  by 
participants  residing  In  the  State  but  who 
are  temporarily  absent  therefrom; 

(5)  provide  that  any  Individual,  who  is 
enrolled  under  such  a  program  for  any  tax- 
able year,  and  who.  during  such  year, 
changes  his  residence  to  another  State,  shall 
not  be  precluded  from  continuing  to  par- 
ticipate in  Fuch  program  for  the  remainder 
of  such  year  by  reason  of  his  change  of 
residence; 

(6)  provide  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
premium  for  such  program  with  respect  to 
each  Individual  participating  In  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  paid  by  the  State; 

(7)  (A)  provide  that  the  Individual  share 
of  any  such  premium  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  8,  and  that  such  share 
shall  be  collected  by.  or  under  the  supervi- 
sion of.  the  State  agency;  and 

(B)  provide  that  the  tentative  amount  of 
such  share,  In  the  case  of  any  Indiviaual. 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  the  anticipated  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  of  such  Individual  as  contained 
In  his  most  recent  declaration  of  anticipated 
Federal  Income  tax  liability  (filed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  9 ) ,  and  that.  In  the  event 
of  any  discrepancy  between  the  amount  con- 
tained In  such  declaration  and  such  Individ- 
ual's actual  Federal  Income  tax  liability  as 
reported  to  the  State  agency  pursuant  to 
section  11,  a  proper  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  such  share  will  be  made; 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  plan  shall  be 
in  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  and,  If  administered  by  them,  be 
mandatory  upon  them; 

(9)  provide  that  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  will  be  paid  by  the 
State; 

(10)  provide  such  methods  of  administer- 
ing (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  malnienance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  or 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed 
In  accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plan; 

(11)  either  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to 
administer  the  plan,  or  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

(12)  make  provision,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  10,  for 
verification  of  representations  made  by  indi- 
viduals   incident    to    the    determination    of 
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tbelr  share  ol  the  premium  lor  participation 
m  such  a  health  benefits  program;  and 

(13)  provide  for  prompt  notice  to  appro- 
priate law-enforcement  officials  of  any  facts 
or  circumstances  suggesting  that  any  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  has  been  committed 
by  any  individual  in  connection  with  his 
participation,  or  application  for  participa- 
tion, in  a  health  benefits  program  under  the 
State  plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not 
approve  any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  participate  in  a  health 
benefits  program  provided  under  such  plan— 

(1)  any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State;  or 

(2)  any  citizenship  requirement  which 
excludes  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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that  in  the  administration  of  the  P^*"  »;'}>' 
such  prohibited  requirement  is  Imposed,  with 
the  knowledge  of  such  State  agency.  In  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cases;  or 

(2)   that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there    Is   a  failure   to   comply    substantially 
with  any  provision  required  by  section  4(ft) 
to  be  included   in   the   plan,   or   any    other 
provision  of  this  Act    (or  regulation   Issued 
thereunder  by  the  Secretary )  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  plan; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  wUl  not  be  made  to 
the  State  until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  Uiat 
such  prohibited  requirement  Is  no  longer  so 
imposed,  and  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.     Until  he   l.s  so  satisncd 
he  shall  make  no  further  certincatkm  to  the 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury    with   respect    lo 
such  State. 


PAYMKNT    TO    STATES 

Sec    5    (a)   Prom   the    sums    appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  this  Act,  for  each  quarter,  beginning 
with    the    quarter    commencing    October    1, 
1962.  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of   the 
amounts  expended,  during  such  quarter,  un- 
der the  State  plan  as  the  State  share  of  the 
premium  for  a  health  benefits  program  under 
Buch  plan  with   respect  to  each  individual 
participating  In  such  program,  not  counting 
so  much  ol  any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  which  is  attributable  to  pay- 
ment of  such  a  premium  In  excess  ol  $125 
p>er  annum. 

(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  paying 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  as  follows; 

(1)   The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  such  quarter  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection   (a).     Such 
estimate  shall  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
hy  the   State   containing   its   estimate    (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretr.rv)   of  the  amount  pay- 
able to  It  under  stibsection  (a^,  (B^  records 
showing  the  number  of   Individuals  in  the 
State  who   are   sixty-five   or  over,    and    (O 
such  other  data  as  the  Secretary  shall  find 
useful.     In  making  any  such  estimate  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  who,  prior  to  the 
date  such  estimate   is  made,   has    (incident 
to  his  participation  during  such  quarter  in 
a  health   benefits  program   under  the  State 
plan)    filed   In   accordance  with  section   9   a 
declaration    ol    anticipated    Federal    Income 
tax  liability,  the  estimated  amount  payable 
to  the  State  under  subsection   (a)    with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  shall  be  based  on 
the   State   share   of   the   premium   for  such 
individual's  participation  In   such  program, 
determined  on  the  basis  of  data  contained  In 
such  declaration. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  the  amount  so 
estimated  by  the  Secretary,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  sum  by 
which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  estimate 
lor  any  prior  quarter  was  greater  or  less  than 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
quarter. 

(31  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
thereupon,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pay  to  the 
State,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  amount  so  certified. 


OPERATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  which 
has  been  approved  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary,  11  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  plan  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
as  to  Impose  any  residence  or  citizenship 
requirement  prohibited  by  section  4(b),   or 


HE.4LTH    BENEFITS    PROGRAMS 

SEC    7.  (a)   In  order  to  qvialify  under  the 
State  plan,  a  health  benefit*  program  must— 

(1)  be  offered  by  a  carrier  which  Is  li- 
censed to  Issue  group  health  Insurance  In  the 

State;  ^       ^       ... 

(2)  be  offered  under  a  contract  which 
contains  a  detailed  statement  of  benefits 
offered.  Including  such  maximums,  limita- 
tions, exclusions,  and  other  definitions  of 
benefits  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 

^'^^T^off'er  participation  of  noncancellable 
or  guaranteed  renewable  basis;  and 

(41  offer  each  participant  In  the  program 
a  choice  of  either  (A)  ordinary  or  short-term 
illness  coverage,  or 

(B)    long-term  or  catastrophic  Illness  co\- 

ersEC 

(b)  Subject  to  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a),  a  health  benefits 
program  may  be  of  the  following  types: 

( 1 )  Service  Benefit  Plan. — 

(A)  Hospital  benefits. 

(B)  Surgical  benefits. 

(C)  In-hofpltal    medical    benefits. 

(D)  Ambulatory   p.itient   benefits. 

(E)  Supplemental   benpftts. 

(2)  Indemnity  Benefit  Plan. — 

(A)  Hospital  care. 

(B)  Surgical   care   and   treatment. 

(C)  Medical  care  and  treatment. 

( D)  Prescribed  drugs,  medicines,  and  pros- 
thetic  devices. 

(3)  Comprehensive  Medical  Plans.-  -Bene- 
fits of  the  types  specified  in  this  subsection 
under  paragraph  (1)   or   (2>   or  both. 

( c )    For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term — 

(1)  "service  benefit  plan"  means  a  state- 
wide plan  under  which  payment  is  made  by 
a  carrier  under  contracts  with  physicians, 
hospitals,  or  other  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices for  benefits  of  the  types  described  in 
subsection  (bid)  rendered  to  participants 
in  such  plan,  or.  under  certain  conditions. 
paj-ment  is  made  by  a  carrier  to  the  partici- 
pant; 

(2)  'Indemnity  benefit  plan"  means  a 
statewide  plan  under  which  a  carrier  agrees 
to  pay  certain  .--ums  of  moneys,  not  In  excess 
of  the  actual  expenses  Incurred,  for  benefits 
of  the  types  described  in  subsection  ibi  t2) ; 

and 

(3)  "comprehensive  medical  plan"  means — 
(A)    a     group-practice     prepaj'raent     plan 

which  offers  health  benefits  of  the  types 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(3).  in  whole  or 
In  a  substantial  part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with 
professional  services  thereunder  provided  by 
physicians  practicing  as  a  group  In  a  com- 
mon center  or  centers.  Such  group  shall 
Include  physicians  who  represent  at  least 
three  major  medical  specialties  which  are 
applicable  to  aged  persons,  and  who  receive 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  their  professional 
income  from  prepaid  funds;    or 

CB)  individual-practice  prepayment  plans 
which  offer  health  services  In  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with  pro- 
fessional services  thereunder  provided  by 
individual  physicians  who  agree,  under  cer- 


tain conditions  specified  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  to  accept  the  pay- 
ments provided  by  the  State  plan  as  full 
payment  for  covered  services  rendered  by 
Ihem  including.  In  addition  to  in-hospltal 
services  general  care  rendered  In  their  offices 
and  the  patients'  homes,  out-of -hospital 
diagnostic  procedures,  and  preventive  care 
and  which  are  offered  by  organizations  which 
have  successfully  operated  for  a  Period  of 
not  less  than  six  months  prior  to  entering 
into  a  contract  with  a  State  agency. 

AMOUNT  OF  state  SHARE  AND  IMDIVTDI7AL  SHARE 

Sec  8  (a)  The  amount  ol  the  State 
sharewith  respect  to  any  Individual  for  any 
period  within  a  taxable  year  of  such  indlvid- 
nal  shall  be  based  on  the  Federal  income  tax 
liability  of  such  Individual  for  such  year  and 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  such  schedule  shall  provide  that  the 
State  share  shall  be— 

(1)  In  case  such  period  Is  a  period  of 
twelve  months  and  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual premium  Is  $125  or  less — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  premium,  if  the  individual  has  no 
such  tax  liability  for  such  ye.or  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  pre- 
mium. II  the  individual  has  such  a  tax 
liability  of  $400  or  more  for  such  year,  and 
(C)  an  lanount  (equal  to  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  nor  more  than  100  per  centum 
of  the  premium  )  established  by  the  .Secretary 
in  regular  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  such  individuals  tax  liability  M/fo^fj 
said  If  the  Individual  has  such  a  t.-oc  liability 
for  such  year  but  the  amount  thereof  is  less 
than  $400; 

,2)  In  case  Uie  amount  ol  the  annual  pre- 
mium  is  mure  than  $125,  the  amount  pro- 
vided bv  paragraph  (U  with  respect  to  the 
fir'^t  «1''5  of  such  premium  plus  100  per  cen- 
tum'of    the   excess   of    such   premium   over 

.$125;    and 

(3)  in  case  such  period  Is  less  than  twelve 
months  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  Suite  share  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  or  para- 
graph (2) ,  as  the  case  may  bel  as  the  num- 
ber of  months  in  the  i^eriod  bears  t/o  the 
number  twelve. 

(C)  The  amount  of  the  Individual  share  of 
any  Individual  for  any  period  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount,  if  any.  by  which  the  amount 
ol  the  premium  with  respect  to  such  Indlvid- 
u  il  for  such  period  exceeds  the  amount  or 
tlie  State  .share  with  respect  to  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  period. 

DECLARATION    OP    ANTICIPATED    FEDERAL    INCOME 
TAX    LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  As  a  requisite  to  participation 
in  a  health  benefits  program  under  a  State 
plan  bv  any  Individual  for  any  period  within 
any  taxable  year  of  such  Individual,  such 
individual  shall  file  in  duplicate,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  period,  with  the  State 
agency  (or  the  local  agency  administering 
the  State  plan)  a  declaration  tin  such  form 
and  manner  as  hereinafter  prescribed)  of  his 
anticipated  Federal  Income  tax  liability  for 
such  year. 

(b1  Anv  such  declaration  shall  be  filed 
under  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  be  filed 
on  forms  supplied  to  the  State  agency  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  forms  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  advice  and  .assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall 
require  the  submission  of  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide,  Insofar  as  possible, 
an  accurate'  estimate  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  of  the  individuals  filing  such 
forms. 


REPORT     OF    AMOVNT    OF     FEDERAL     INCOME    TAX 
LIABILITY  TO  STATE  AGENCY 

Sec.  10.  Each  Individual  who.  during  any 
taxable  year,  has  participated  in  a  health 
benefits  program  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  4(b) ,  shall,  at  the  time 
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he  files  his  Federal  income  tax  return  for 
such  year,  report  to  the  State  agency  (on 
such  forms  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  provide)  the 
amount  ol  his  Federal  income  tax  liability 
as  determined  by  appropriate  data  contained 
in  such  return. 

VERIFICATION  OF  ACCURACY  OF  DECLARATIONS  OF 
ACTUAL      FEDERAL      INCOME     TAX     LIABILITT 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cooperate  In  promul- 
gating rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(a)  comparing  amounts  of  actual  Federal 
income  tax  liability  reported  by  Individuals 
to  State  agencies  pursuant  to  Sec.  10  ol  this 
Act  and  the  amounts  ol  the  actual  Federal 
income  tax  liability  ol  such  Individuals,  as 
disclosed  by  Federal  Income  tax  returna  sub- 
mitted by  such  Individuals  or  as  determined 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\lc€  subsequent 
to  the  submission  ol  such  returns; 

(b)  assuring  that.  In  the  case  ol  any  such 
discrepancy,  appropriate  action  will  be  taken 
to  adjust  the  amounts  ol  the  State  share 
and  the  Individual  share  ol  the  premium 
with  respect  to  the  Individual  to  whom  such 
discrepancy  relates. 

AMENDMENTS   TO  THE   INTERNAL   REVENUE   CODE 
OF    1B54 

Sec  12.  Section  213(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tion ol  medical  care  lor  purposes  ol  deduc- 
tion ol  medical  expenses!  is  amended  by 
adding  alter  paragraph  (2)  thereol  the  lol- 
lowlng  new  paragraph : 

'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ol 
paragraph  (1)  (A),  no  amount  paid  with  re- 
spect to  an  Individual  toward  any  premium 
lor  participating  in  a  health  benefits  pro- 
gram under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  4(b)  ol  the  Health  Care  Benefits  lor 
the  Aged  Act  shall  be  considered  as  an 
amount  paid  lor  medical  care  " 


The  Trag[ic  Dayi  of  Estonia,  Latria,  and 
Lithuania 


4.  Under  the  protection  ol  the  occupying 
Red  army  forces,  political  commissars  of  the 
Kremlin  (Vlshlnsky,  Dekanozov,  and 
Zhdanov)  did  dissolve  the  legal  Governments 
ol  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  arbi- 
trarily established  puppet  governments  to 
control  the  people. 

5.  A  network  ol  political  agents  ol  the 
U.S.S.R.  did  on  July  14,  1940.  conduct  elab- 
orately staged  mock  elections  in  the  Baltic 
States  with  the  support  ol  powerlul  Red 
military  lorces.  the  results  ol  which  were 
completely  assured  long  Ijelore  the  first  bal- 
lot was  cast.  Only  one  list  ol  candidates, 
handplcked  by  the  Kremlin  representatives, 
was  presented  to  the  voters,  and  the  exer- 
cise ol  the  secret  ballot  was  denied. 

6.  By  the  process  ol  mock  elections  the 
political  commissars  ol  the  U.S.S.R.  did  In- 
stall puppet  parliaments  In  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  which  on  July  21-22, 
1940,  adopted  a  resolution  prepared  In  Mos- 
cow, petitioning  the  Supreme  Council  ol  the 
Soviet  Union  lor  recognition  as  a  Soviet  re- 
public. This  action  by  the  puppet  parlia- 
ments was  in  violation  ol  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonian 
people  and  In  violation  of  the  legal  con- 
stitutions of  those  nations  which  required 
a  popular  referendum  on  such  an  issue. 

7.  The  U5.8JI.  has  been  and  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  ruthless  program  ol  sovletiza- 
tion  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  em- 
ploying the  well-known  Communist  tactics 
ol  arrest  and  detention  without  cause, 
torture  chambers,  mass  deportations  to  slave- 
labor  camps,  population  transfers,  and  wide- 
scale  political  murders. 

These  basic  findings,  which  have  never 
been  legitimately  contradicted,  serve  as 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  reasons  for  our 
noting  today  the  anniversary  of  the  mass 
deportations  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Baltic  peoples  in  1940  and  1941. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1962 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
this  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  victims  of  the  Soviet  mass  arrests, 
executions,  and  deportations  from  the 
Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
once  more  to  the  findings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression, 
published  in  1954: 

1  In  1939.  the  USSR,  after  concluding 
a  secret  pact  with  the  Nazis  which  divided 
Eastern  Europe  Into  spheres  of  Influence,  did 
impose  so-called  mutual  assistance  pacts 
upon  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

2.  The  mutual-assistance  pacts  so  Imposed 
upon  the  Baltic  .States  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Soviet  Russian  military  bases 
and  airfields  In  each  of  those  nations,  at  the 
same  time  guarar  teeing  that  there  would  be 
no  interference  with  their  Internal  affairs, 
including  their  pjlltlcal  structure  and  social 
and  economic  systems. 

3.  Contrary  to  vhe  provisions  of  those  mu- 
tual assistance  pacts  and  other  existing 
treaties,  the  Soviet  Union,  without  provoca- 
tion, did  In  June  1940  Invade  and  take  mili- 
tary and  political  control  over  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estor  la,  thus  committing  an  act 
of  unprovoked  aggression. 


Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  rules  of  the  House  dictate  the  time 
allocations  and  the  fact  that  open  and 
free  debate  is  often  impossible.  However, 
only  the  conscience  of  the  producers  limit 
newspapers,  radios,  and  TV  coverage. 

One  wonders  how  the  many  little  voices 
wanting  to  be  heard  in  their  pleas  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  other  side 
of  the  problem  can  help  but  feel  frus- 
trated and  in  a  way.  discriminated 
against. 

During  these  long  months  of  discus- 
sion, the  overwhelming  tonnage  of  news- 
print and  the  cubic  volumes  of  pre- 
heated air  put  out  over  TV  and  radio 
waves  in  favor  of  this  legislation  makes 
opposition  to  the  trade  bill  one  of  the 
world's  wonders. 

I  do  not  take  delight  in  being  put  in  a 
position  of  almost  solitary  opposition 
simply  because  I  do  not  oppose  trade 
legislation,  expanded  or  othei-wise.  I  do 
oppose  the  kind  of  legislation,  however, 
that  promotes  trade  without  regard  to 
equity,  without  reasonable  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  facts  and  with  pi-ac- 


tically  no  regard  to  history,  our  own,  or 
any  other  nation's. 

If  we  think  passing  this  bill  will  re- 
move foreign  trade  from  the  realm  of 
cold,  hard  commercialism,  we  are  as 
wrong  as  we  will  ever  be,  and  in  time — 
pursuing  this  course  to  its  ultimate — we 
will  be  as  dead  as  the  proverbial  dodo 
bird,  industrially. 

For  a  while,  as  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee attempting  to  get  the  facts  on  the 
impact  of  foreign  impwrts  on  American 
employment,  I  was  ready  to  throw  in  the 
sponge. 

Invitations  to  persons  who  had  much 
to  say  to  the  public  about  the  great  bene- 
fits of  our  trade  proposal  were  ignored 
in  some  cases,  and  politely  refused  in 
others. 

However,  it  soon  develop>ed  that  there 
were  many  Americans  who  felt  they 
should  be  heard  and  whose  testimony 
proved  to  me  and  to  any  other  person 
who  attended  the  hearings,  that  the 
problem  was  serious  and  that  the  whole 
story  was  not  being  told  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  few  of  the  news  rep>orters  tried  to 
cover  the  hearings  but  when  they  filed 
their  stories,  somehow,  they  never  ap- 
F>eared  in  print. 

Right  when  I  was  at  my  lowest  point. 
I  ran  across  something  said  by  that  im- 
mortal American  and  great  Democrat. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  In  speaking  of  the 
press  of  his  day.  he  made  the  following 
observations : 

I  deplore  the  putrid  state  Into  which  our 
newspapers  have  passed,  and  the  malignity. 
and  the  mendacious  spirit  of  those  who  write 
them  •  •  •  these  ordures  are  rapidly  de- 
praving the  public  taste. 

After  letting  off  this  oversupply  of  in- 
dignation. Jefferson  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is.  however,  an  evil  lor  which  there  is 
no  remedy,  our  liberty  depends  on  the  Iree- 
dom  ol  the  press  and  that  cannot  be  limited 
without  being  lost. 

How  true,  and  I  believe  each  of  us,  in 
our  turn,  have  had  occasion  to  feel  as 
Jefferson  must  have  when  he  penned  his 
blast  at  the  contemporary  press. 

However,  like  most  of  us  in  public  life, 
he  recognized  that  in  spite  of  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the 
press  was  and  certainly  is  essential  to 
our  way  of  life. 

I  doubt  if  any  sensible  or  sane  Ameri- 
can would  do  anything  that  would,  in 
any  way,  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

There  is  a  serious  threat,  however,  to 
this  freedom.  It  is  not  a  legislative  re- 
striction, nor  is  it  in  any  way  a  direct 
cui-tailment  of  their  freedom. 

The  danger  to  the  press  comes  in  the 
foi-m  of  indirect  censorship  when  a  news- 
paper finds  itself  financially  interested 
in  TV  or  radio — both  of  which  are 
licensed,  regulated,  and  supervised  by 
the  Government  through  legislative  en- 
actments. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the 
press  is  not  doing  to  itself  what  it  has 
feared  would  be  done  by  Congress; 
namely,  a  restriction  and  restraint  of  the 
essentials  of  the  fundamental  freedom  of 
the  press,  whether  we  consider  the  pres.s 
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as  that  media  represented  by  journalism, 
or  we  include  radio  and  TV. 

Recently.  I  was  invited  to  appear  on 
what  was  labeled  as  a  "fair  report"  on 
the  trade  controversy. 

The  indignation  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  for  hours,  and  even  days, 
worked  to  make  thia  TV  broadcast  a 
truly  representative  presentation  shows 
the  methods  employed  and  the  biased  re- 
porting of  the  subject. 

Attached  hereto  are  some  of  the  letters 
and  protests  of  the  principles  in  what 
Mr  Gustkey  called  a  fiasco.    As  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  an  informed  people 
maifP  few  mistakes,  but  a  misinformed 
people  can  destroy  tlremiselves. 
John  Stuart  Mill  once  said: 
If  all  mankind,  minus  one.  were  of  one 
opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
instmed  in  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
he.  If  he  had  the  power,  would  be  Juatlflea 
in  tllenclng  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights  of  an  individ- 
ual cannot  be  denied  without,  in  turn, 
denying  the  rights  of  all  the  peoples. 

One  wonders  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore we  finally  realize  that  a  man's  job 
is  his  most  valued  economic  possession. 
If  an  individual  is  wrong,  in  most 
cases,  the  individual  is  the  victim,  but 
when'  the  leaders  are  wrong,  the  whole 
nation  suffers. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  added  pro- 
test of  Father  John  A.  O'Brien  shows 
that  the  charge  against  the  TV  chain  is 
not  an  isolated  case  but  rather  it  appears 
to  be  the  rule. 

The  letters  and  protests  follow: 

Amekican   Fliwt  Glass  Worket's 

Union  or  Nokth  Abierica. 
Toledo,  Ohio.  May  23.  1962. 
To  All  Local  Union  Officers,  Executive  Board 
Members.  International  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Some  weeks  ago 
members  of  the  American  FUnt  Glass  Work- 
ers' Union,  officials  of  the  Imperial  Glass  Co  , 
of  Bellalre.  Ohio,  and  others  Interested  in 
preserving  the  American  handmade  glass- 
ware industry,  devoted  several  days  and 
many  hours  cooperating  with  CBS-TV  in  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  adverse  effect  low-wage  Im- 
ports have  had  on  our  industry.  We  were 
assured  that  in  return  our  case  would  be 
presented  adequately  and  fairly. 

TelevlsioTi  camera  crews  worked  In  the 
Imperial  Glass  Co.  for  several  days.  Our 
members  participated  in  a  filmed  meeting 
with  Congressman  Dent  that  lasted  from 
early  in  the  evening  until  well  past  mid- 
night. In  addition.  Representative  Mangio- 
pane  accompanied  the  TV  crew  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Newark,  Ohio,  and  Paden  City. 
W.  Va..  where  photographs  were  taken  of  3 
of  the  19  glass  plants  that  have  been  shut 
down  In  recent  years.  All  of  the  facts  were 
presented  before  the  television  cameras. 

Unfortunately  for  us  99  percent  of  the 
story  concerning  the  plight  of  the  American 
handmade  glassware  industry  and  others 
similarly,  adversely  affected  by  imports  was 
left  on  the  cutting-room  floor  of  CBS.  In- 
stead of  a  fair  projection  of  the  impact  of 
Imports,  TV  viewers  received  on  May  24  what 
we  believed  to  be  a  highly  slanted  presenta- 
tion   In    favor    of    H.R.    9900. 

At  a  time  when  the  great  and  fully  auto- 
mated steel  indxistry  has  resisted  legitimate 
wage  increases  and  is  seeking  special  tax  con- 
cessions because  of  low-wage  competition 
from  abroad,  the  American  people  are  being 
brainwashed  into  the  belief  that  only  a  few 
clarinet  manufacturers,  bicycle  hornmakers 
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and  glass  workers  are  affected  by  low -wage 

impKjrta. 

Our  local  union  officers,  members,  and  glass 
industry  offlclala  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  worked 
hard  and  presented  a  fine  case  concerning 
the  effects  of  imports.  We  are  sure  that  If 
the  American  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  entire  story  they  would  have  been 
awakened  to  the  long-range  detrimental  ef- 
fects that  low-wage  competition  from  abroad 
will  have  upon  our  entire  economy. 

PreMsnt  Indications  are  that  H.R  9900  will 
be  passed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  great 
forces  arn.yed  against  us,  we  should  all  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  to  achieve  prutectlve 
amendments  to  this  piece  of  leglsluUon  that 
so  adversely  affecU  so  many  of  uur  members 
Sincerely  and  fr.iternaily. 

George  M.  Parker, 
International  President. 


[From    the    Martins    Ferry     (Ohio)     Times- 
Leader,  June  4,  1962) 


Glass  Fiiim  Presideht  Says  He  Was  Dtjvtd 
BT  TV  Program 

The  President  of  the  Imperial  Gla.ss  Corp  . 
of  Bellaiie  said  today  that  he  was  duped  by 
the  producers  of  the  CBS  network  television 
program,  "CBS  Reports." 

In  a  bitterly  worded  letter  to  glri.<?sworkers 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Carl  Gustkey  declared  he 
was  "ml-iled,  hoodwinked,  tricked,  deluded, 
deceived  and  actually  lied  to"  so  that  he  and 
others  would  cooperate  In  the  filmlne  of 
scenes  for  a  program  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Expansion  Act  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

Gustk?y  offered  his  "humble,  contrite" 
apologies  to  the  glassworkers  and  siUd  that 
he  was  the  "duped-stupe,  used  tool  and  Ju- 
das' goa:"  who  set  up  the  glass  workers  as 
"innocent  clay  pigeons  for  a  premeditn'ied 
and  planned  program  to  reduce  to  ashes  the 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  act  " 

For  the  convenience  of  the  camera  crews, 
Gustkev  and  others  arranged  a  prote.<;t  meet- 
ing at  trie  Mellott  Memorial  Library  in  Bel- 
lalre. During  the  meeting,  which,  he  said 
involved  considerable  effort  and  expense. 
CBS  cameramen  recorded  and  photographed 
statements  In  opposition  to  the  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

The  meeting  lasted  for  5  hours  and  some  of 
the  participants  were  summoned  from  cMs- 
tant  points. 

Gu£tk?y  said  he  was  assured  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  fair  but,  although  the  camera 
crews  were  bu.'^y  In  Bellalre  for  more  than  7 
hours,  only  a  minute  part  of  the  scenes 
taken  were  used  on  the  air. 

He  charged  that,  hundreds  were  "manipu- 
lated and  used"  In  Bellalre. 

Gustkey  called  the  program  diabolically 
misleading  and  said  that  the  Bellalre  state- 
ments were  edited  out  to  weave  a  pattern  of 
proof  in  favor  of  the  legislation 

Opponents  of  the  bill  were  presented  on 
the  prof;ram,  Gustkey  charged,  as  patheti- 
cally Insignificant  In  our  Nation's  economy. 
"How  could  anybody  call  this  program 
educational  or  for  the  public  good  when  It 
was  so  slanted  and  so  one-sided?"  he  asked 
Gustkey  said  that  in  an  intense  effort  U) 
help  the  glass  Industry  he  only  harmed  it. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fighting 
for  the  Industry,  he  said,  he  was  unwittingly 
used  against  It. 

He  said  he  will  always  regret  ■to  my  dying 
day  that  I  was  the  prime  implement  that 
sucked  you  in  too." 

The  program  Included  scenes  taken  at 
various  jx)ints  in  the  Nation  to  reflect  senti- 
ment concerning  the  bill  and  to  show  the 
effect  foreign  competition  is  having  on  U.S. 
industry. 

Strong  statements  in  favor  of  the  bill  were 
made  during  the  program  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, former  President  Eisenhower,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  J.  Herter  and 
other  public  figures. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  1,  1962. 
Mr  Gene  De  Form. 
Producer   'CBS  Reports." 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Dear  Gene:    I  had   the  doubtful   pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  results  of  our  endeavors  on 
the  "CBS  Reports"  last  week.    I  hesitated  to 
write   to   you    about    the   matter   because   it 
has   been   said   that  you   can't  be   hung   for 
what  you  don't  »av.     However,  my  deep  re- 
sentment at  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject w:is  presented  compels  me  to  at  least  go 
on    record    as   being,    to   say   the   least,   dis- 
appointed „   ..   ^ 
It  was  not  the  short  period  of  Ume  allotted 
to    my    presentation    that   disturbed    me    so 
muoh      It  was  the  inhuman  and  Inconsider- 
ate treatment  of  the  glass  Industry,  as  such. 
I  speak   now   especially  of  the  hundreds  of 
workers    and    their    families    who   sat    in    a 
crowded,  uncomfortably  hot  and  close  room, 
for   hours   on  end   in   a  slnoere   and   honest 
effort  to  present— in  their  small  way— what 
they    thought   was    to   be   an    appeal   to   the 
mass  of  American  TV  listeners. 

The  handling  of  the  commentary  by  David 
SchDenbrun  was  as  bUiaed  a  narration  and 
commentary  as  I  have  ever  heard  in  a  so- 
called  presentation  of  facts,  and  I  under- 
score "facts." 

Hiere  are  some  of  us  wlio  are  fighting  for 
wh.it  we  believe  to  be  the  survival  of  a  sys- 
tem, a  system  we  inherited  and  feel  morally 
obligated  to  pass  on  to  future  generaUous 
cr>iitHinlng  all  of  the  fundamentai  freedoms, 
ri-'his.  and  prerogatives  that  were  handed  to 
us,  plus  whatever  refinements  and  belter- 
menis  we  are  capable  and  courageous  enough 
t^  add  thereto. 

Ni.»body  seems  to  care  about  the  very  sim- 
pie  truth  Uiat  the  facts  and  figures  pre- 
se;ited  to  the  public  In  the  press  and  In 
the  verv  sh.ow  in  which  we  participated,  are 
a.s  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  We  all  seem  to  be 
prone  to  overlook  the  damage,  the  hurt,  and 
the  anguish  caused  h:>  the  peoples  of  a  com- 
munity when  their  Industry,  their  Jobs,  and 
their  community  Is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
expediency  in  the  name  of  the  common  good. 
with  the  promise  that  the  injury  to  this 
croup  would  be  made  up  by  added  benefits 
to  another  group. 

Who  am  I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to 
place  myself  in  the  position  of  a  Judge  and 
a  jury,  condemning  one  group  of  workers  to 
relief^  Government  handouts,  divorcement 
from  their  selected  occupation  or  trade,  and 
even  removal  from  their  homesites.  friends, 
neighbors,  and  families  in  order  that  another 
worker,  who.  by  the  very  nature  oi  his 
industry,  and  his  geographic  location,  is  to 
be  helped  to  a  better  way  of  life  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  condemned. 

Who  amongst  us  has  the  right  to  say 
that  a  glassworker  In  Bellalre,  Ohio,  doing 
the  Job  he  knows  best,  receiving  a  standard 
American  wage,  paying  the  cost  of  living, 
his  taxes,  his  community  betterment  pro- 
grams, feeding  and  clothing  his  family. 
willing  and  able  to  compete  within  his  own 
geographic  and  domestic  economy,  is  to  be 
displaced  as  a  worker  In  order  that  an  air- 
plane worker  In  Indiana  or  Connecticut,  or 
anywhere  else,  can  work  at  the  production 
of  airplanes  which,  for  the  moment  being 
noncompetitive  worldwide,  can  be  sold  in 
the  world  market. 

The  problem  goes  deeper  than  that  por- 
trayed by  the  misnamed  "CBS  Rei>ort,"  en- 
titled 'Breaking  the  Trade  Barrier."  The 
problem  goes  down  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  .\inerican  way  of  life,  and  whether  a  man. 
living  within  this  economy,  obeying  Its  laws, 
paying  his  share  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, c(jmpetlng  with  his  fellow  worker,  is  to 
be  compelled  to  compete  for  a  livelihood 
with  workers  in  other  countries  not  governed 
by  the  same  sitvialion  of  fundamental  laws 
and    principles    that    he    must    obey. 
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I  know  that  defoat  in  this  matter  for  the 
point  of  view  that  I  represent  is  Inevitable, 
but  I  can  also  sav — with  full  confidence — 
that  history  in  Itscild  evaluation  of  the  facts. 
win  point  to  this  ,8sue  as  the  one  in  which 
the  American  nev/s  media  dipped  to  that 
low  depth  corrmierted  on  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son when  he  made  the  following  remarks: 
"I  deplore  the  pu'rld  state  into  which  our 
newspapers  have  passed,  and  the  malignity, 
the  vulgarity,  and  the  mendacious  spirit  of 
those  who  write  ihem  •  •  •  these  ordures 
are  rapidly  depraving  the  public  taste. 

"It  is,  however,  an  evil  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy:  oiu'  11  >erty  depends  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  that  cannot  be  lim- 
ited without  being  lost." 

The  sad  part  of  the  whole  matter  Is  that 
for  approximately  30  years,  as  a  legislative 
member  of  the  8  Jite  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  have  religiously  supported  every 
major  issue,  streiigthenlng  and  guarantee- 
ing the  freedom,  not  alone  of  the  press,  but 
of  all  news  media.  What  Thomas  Jefferson 
did  not  know  is  that  the  very  freedom  that 
we  have  so  vigoiously  giiarded  for  them, 
even  against  the  known  abuse  by  Individuals 
within  the  news  media,  was  that  the  day 
would  come  wher  the  major  newspapers  of 
this  country  wouli  place  themselves  In  a  po- 
sition where  they  would.  In  fact,  create  a 
self-censor,  self-restraint,  of  the  very  free- 
doms guaranteed  them  by  our  Govcrnm.ent. 
In  their  Interest  to  protect  television  and 
nwllo  Income-prot.uclng  affiliates  which  hap- 
pen to  be  licensed,  supervised,  and  restricted 
by  governmental  laws  and  regulations. 

I  hold  no  brlel  against  you  for  the  final 
presentation  of  t  ils  matter.  It  Is  no  major 
damage  to  me,  as  an  individual,  or  to  any 
of  us  who  participated  but  It  is  certainly 
a  very  serious  matter  to  the  millions — and 
I  repeat — million?  of  Americans  already  af- 
fected adversely,  and  to  the  millions  more 
who  will  be  affei  ted  adversely  by  this  un- 
warranted, uneco  lomlc  attack  upon  what  we 
so  proudly  hall  on  the  Fourth  of  July  as  our 
way  of  life. 

With  every  klnc  reg.ird.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congres.i. 


A  Deep  Apology  io  Imperial  Employees  and 
Tkeir  Friends 
Someone  owes  r  bject  apologies  to  everyone 
who  BO  courteously  cooperated,  and  who  so 
willingly  and  sincerely  participated  in  the 
recent,  lengthy  Itcal  filming  of  a  "CBS  TV 
Reports"  presentation  finally  called  "Break- 
ing the  Trade  Biirriers. "  a  minute  part  of 
which  was  nationally  televised  on  May  24 
at  10-11  p.m.,  BEST.,  and  I  reckon  I'm  the 
one  so  I  here  offer  personal,  humble,  con- 
trite from-the-licirt  expression  of  regret  to 
each  of  you. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  the  glass  busi- 
ness, it  was  I  who  was  the  ■dui>ed-stupe. "  the 
"used  tool,"  the  Jud.is'  goat  and  it  was  I 
who  set  up  all  of  you  as  innocent  clay 
pigeons  for  deliberate  and  nlgh-deadly  de- 
struction In  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  my 
opliUon.  a  premecltated  and  planned  public 
program  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  arguments 
of  those  who  oj^pose  tlie  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  now  before  our  Con- 
gress. 

A  rvinning.  long.iand,  personally  kept  dally 
diary,  almost  hoi.r  by  hour,  of  the  Initia- 
tion, entire  planiilng.  and  actual  develop- 
ments of  the  CBS  contacts  with  me  on  this 
matter  from  New  York  City  and  while  here 
in  the  Bellalre  aiea.  Indicates  to  me,  that 
I.  we,  were  mislead,  hoodwinked,  tricked, 
deluded,  deceived,  and  actually  lied  to — and 
proves  to  me  Ju;;t  how  gullible  a  person 
or  persons  can  be  when  a  skilled  Imposture 
is  presented  to  them. 

The  TV  cameras  turned  here  for  a  total 
of  well  over  7  full  hours,  the  report  was 
poing  to  be  "fair."  cameras  were    "covering 


foreign  competition  too,"  the  Jamestown 
Glasshouse  "will  be  filmed  and  Included," 
participants  were  called  in  from  afar  at 
great  expense,  full  community  and  local - 
area  glasshouse  cooperation  was  enlisted, 
we  all  fell  for  and  were  really  worked  over 
at  a  tiring  5-hour  meeting  of  protest  where 
hundreds  were  faultlessly  manipulated  and 
many  used  as  testators  to  the  point  of  utter 
exhaustion,  et  cetera.  To  what  avail?  Only 
to  the  advantage  of  the  proponents  of 
H.R.  9900. 

In  an  intense  calculated  effort  to  help  our 
Industry,  I  only  harmed  It.  In  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  my  duty  to  the  proud  workers  In 
America's  first  and  oldest  Industry,  I  Just 
plain  aided  and  abetted  those  who  have  al- 
ready and  would  further  sell  us  down  the 
river.  Can  you  dare  Imagine  it?  I,  of  all 
people  In  our  valiant  industry,  who  has 
fought  continually  (if  not  successfully)  for 
our  mutual  welfare  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  t)eing  used  against  it?  Well,  it  is 
no  longer  a  figure  for  wildest  imagination  or 
conjecture — I  was.    What  an  ass. 

One  never  complains  of  personal  or  busi- 
ness defeats  when  brought  about  by  honest. 
fair,  honorable  means.  But  people,  all  peo- 
ple, have  the  right  to  complain,  especially  In 
America  (or  we  did  have  once  upon  a  time) , 
when  they  are  victims  of  outrageously  un- 
fair tactics  and  of  t)elng  kicked  when  they 
are  already  down.  I  was  so  handled.  O  ir  en- 
tire industry  was  bo  handled.  You  were  so 
handled.  And  we  have  all  been  so  handled 
for  years  upon  years.  Yet  we  are  so  small 
we  are  not  of  Importance. 

I'm  deeply  sorry,  and  will  always  regret  to 
my  dying  day,  that  I  was  the  prime  imple- 
ment that  sucked  you  in,  too.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  an  advocate  of  international  fair 
trade,  and  a  vocal  and  active  adversary  of  In- 
ternational free  trade,  as  I've  so  been  during 
my  lifetime.  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  after 
suffering,  along  with  you,  these  past  28 
years,  the  absolutely  uniair  and  seriously 
damaging  Impact  of  imports  on  our  Industry 
and  seeing  as  clearly  as  anything  can  be 
revealed  how  H.R.  9900  could  completely 
annihilate  the  few  of  our  Jobs  that  are 
left  industrywide,  and  what  is  left  cf  our 
Investment? 

That  I  was  used  to  harm  you  bespeaks  only 
of  my  hill  country  stupidity.  Had  it  not 
been  for  me,  our  industry  would  not  have 
been  a  part  of  that  TV  feature.  Mine  Is  the 
blame.  There  are  no  words,  however,  to  as- 
suai^e  the  situation  for  my  placing  you  in  a 
position  where  you  Inadvertently  aided  in  an 
insidious  campaign  to  brainwash  the  Ameri- 
can Congrefs  and  the  people  it  is  supposed  to 
represent,  into  a  further  selling  out  of  our 
econc,m\ ,  planned  and  directed  by  the  alleged 
leaders  of  America,  most  of  whom  never  have 
earned  a  dollar  In  all  their  lives  in  the  com- 
petitive mart  of  business  or  in  Industrial  or 
commercial  employment  of  self  or  personal 
Capital  earned  by  the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears 
that  inevitably  accompanies  the  personal 
pursuit  of  wages  and  salaries  and  the  produc- 
tion of  profits  and  dividends. 

I  know  exactly  how  each  of  you  feel.  Per- 
haps I  even  feel  the  heartache  a  little  bit 
more  because  of  the  responsibility  that  I 
assumed,  leading  to  our  participation  In  what 
could  become  for  us,  a  vast  contribution 
toward  our  own  economic  oblivion.  Every- 
where I  go  I'm  greeted  with  "hello  sucker." 
A  supermarket  cashier  said  last  Saturday, 
"Mr.  Gustkey,  you  sure  got  took  on  the 
CBS  show  Thursday  night."  If  it  were  I 
onlv  who  had  "got  took"  my  heart  would 
be  lighter.  The  estabhshment  took  all  of  us. 
Our  actual  expressed  experiences  were 
even  edited  out  of  the  diabolically  mislead- 
ing show  in  order  to  help  weave  a  pattern 
of  proof  for  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges' 
publicly  stated  callous  accusations  that 
we  who  have  every  right  to  oppose  H.R.  9900 
are  but  foolish  "mental  midgets,  economic 
illiterates,  and  business  boobs."  Since  we 
were  presented  as  so   pathetically   insignif- 


icant in  our  Nation's  economy.  It  can  be 
presumed  henceforth  that  we  amount  to 
nothing  In  the  eyes  of  our  Congress,  and 
through  the  deliberate  aim  of  "CBS  Reports," 
and  both  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  the 
American  public  will  now  believe  it  is  com- 
pletely proper  for  our  Government  to  con- 
tinue its  nefarious  effort  to  toll  out  our 
death  knell. 

I  now  conclude  this  tirade  against 
tyranny — against  tyranny  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  against  tjTanny  in  the  public 
communications  system.  Hell,  how  could 
anybody  call  this  program  educational  or 
for  the  public  good  when  it  was  so  slanted 
and  so  one-sided. 

Its  way  past  time  for  our  country  and 
Congress  to  awaken  from  their  apathy  toward 
our  beloved  Nation's  domestic  welfare  and 
the  economic  security  of  our  own  citizens. 
Brethren  and  "sistern,"  let  us  pray. 
Yours  In  utter  disgust, 

Gustkey. 

June  1,  1962. 


The    Nationwide    Committee    or 

iNDfSTRY.    ACRICtJLTTTRE    AND    LA- 
BOR  ON    Impoht-Expoht  Policy, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  28,  1962 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton. 

President.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Neu-  York.  N.Y. 
Dear  Dr.  Stanton:  On  two  occasions  at  a 
2-year  interval  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  In  a  radio  debate  over  your 
system  with  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft.  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
help  present  to  the  public  the  issues  on  a 
national  question,  i.e.,  the  tariff  and  trade 
question. 

The  two  occasions  were  debates  and  each 
participant  had  equal  opportunity  to  set 
forth  his  views.  Whatever  debates  may  be 
worth  they  cannot  be  questioned  on  the 
basis  of  bias  unless  the  participants  were 
selected  in  a  manner  designed  to  produce 
concealed  bias.  This  would  not  Ukely  be 
the  case. 

During  the  past  week  I  witnessed  the 
"CBS  Report"  that  was  devoted  to  the  Pres- 
ident's trade  bill.  It  showed  a  glass  plant 
in  Bellalre.  Ohio,  and  a  few  other  plants  In 
Indiana,  etc.,  and  featured  several  speakers 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  total  effect  was 
one  of  almost  complete  bias  and  could  well 
be  classified  as  out-and-out  propaganda  for 
the  President's  proposal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  or  to  Imply  that 
this  was  intentional.  It  is  serious  enough  to 
aver  that  such  was  the  effect. 

Perhaps  the  best  analogy  would  be  to  say 
that  it  was  as  If  a  prosecuting  attorney  In 
presenting  a  case  to  a  court  were  p>ermltted 
first  to  make  the  opening  statement,  then 
to  select  the  witnesses  without  challenge,  to 
lead  them,  if  not  by  word,  then  by  interpre- 
tation, allow  no  rebuttal,  and  then  to  make 
the  closing  statement.  The  witnesses  might 
range  in  stature  from  a  f.^ctory  worker  to  the 
holders  of  the  highest  oflBce  in  the  land  i  in 
this  case  the  President  and  his  Immediate 
predecessor!,  and  the  latter  happily  or  by 
coincidence  would  support  the  prosecution. 
In  no  court  of  law  would  such  a  procedure 
be  even  remotely  tolerated.  It  violates  the 
most  rudimentary  element  of  fairness  and 
represents  a  travesty  of  equity  or  Just  treat- 
ment. 

Let  me  add  that  this  program  was  not  the 
only  TV  program  that  is  guilty  of  such  a 
travesty.  It  is  one  thing  to  editorialize  In  a 
newspaper,  where  the  news  columns  pre- 
sumably eive  the  facts  (I  say  presumably 
because  the  shortcoming  here  is  sometimes 
quite  notorious),  but  something  quite  dif- 
ferent In  a  TV  program  when  the  presenta- 
tion is  all  there  is. 

The  TV  under  circumstances  such  as  those 
of  your  May  24  "CBS  Report,"  runs  very  close 
to  making  of  itself  a  mouthpiece  of  official 
governmental  propaganda  in  a  highly  con- 
troversial issue. 
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I  presume  I  should  ask  for  equal  time  but 
I  do  not  think  this  would  really  reach  to  the 
heart  of  the  question.  ^^^^^^  „f 

Meantime.  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem  of 
what  I  am  sure  are  your  high  principles  and 

aims. 

Sincerely. 

O.  R.  Strackbein, 

ChaiT-man. 

I  From  the  Steubenville   (Ohio)    Register. 
May  31.  19621 
Father   O  Brien   Charges  TV  Show   Rigged. 
Slanted 
NOTKE  Dame.  Ind.— A  priest  who  was  one  of 
three   Catholic   spokesmen   on  a   nationally 
televised  program  dealing  with  birth  control 
has  charged  "the  whole  format  of  the  pro- 
gram was  rigged  against  those  who  opposed, 
on  moral  grounds,  the  use  of  artificial  con- 
traceptive devices." 

Father  John  A.  Q-Brien.  research  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
complained  in  a  letter  to  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem that  the  May  10  program  "CBS  Reports: 
Birth  Control  and  the  Law,"  was  "one  sided, 
slanted  and  biased." 

The  priest  recounted  that  after  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  appear  on  the  program,  he 


found    the    procedure    "quite    unsatisfactory 
and  bewildf-ring." 

•I  was  be:ore  the  camera  for  approximately 
2  hours  in  which  I  answered  a  great  variety 
of  questions  about  whose  furmulatlon  I  had 
nothing  to  say  as  well  as  nothing  to  say  in 
regard  to  what  portions  of  this  material 
would  be  used,"  Father  OBrien  detailed 

"My  une.islness  and  concern  over  this  un- 
usual arrangement  were  further  heightened 
bv    the    consciousness    that    the    director    of 
the   program   itself    (Eric  Sevareid),   was   an 
all-out  partisan   of   the  opposing  side      Can 
you   imagine   any   court  of   Justice   allowing 
what  portiins  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
of  the  opposing  side  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  Jury  and  what  were  to  be  excluded''    Yet 
this  was  p:-eclsely  the  strange  and  almost  in- 
credible arrangement  to  which   my  two  col- 
leagues and  I  were  subjected."  he  continued 
Feather    O'Brien  emphasized   in   the   letter 
that  there   "is  a  hard  core  of  rigorous  intellec- 
tual reasot-.ing  underlying  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  use  of  artificial 
ontr.rep-ive  devices,   mirroring  the  ethical 
conviction  held  by  virtually  all  Christendom 
up  until  the  last  decade  or  two,  which  never 
came  to  the  surface  in  the  program '" 

•On    the   contrary,"    Father    OBrien    con- 
tinued, •practically  every  device  was  used  to 


promote  the  u.'^e  of  contraceptives  and  even 
to  render  that  mandatory  in  public  institu- 
tions, and  to  belittle  and  di^parage  the  view- 
point of  the  opposing  side." 

Father  O'Buen  p( anted  out  Federnl  law 
requires  equal  time  be  allocated  each  side  m 
airing  divergent  views  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  and  said  substantially  the 
haine  arrangement  should  be  expected  in  pre- 
senting divergent  views  oi  two  major  religi- 
ous faiths  on  ^uch  a  program. 

The  priest  !=.iid  he  has  advocated  re- 
pea  tcdiy  for  the  removal  of  birth  control  in 
politics,  "for  ending  the  cold  war  on  Ihi.s 
subject  and  tor  the  working  out  of  an  ar- 
rangement in  connection  with  public  Institu- 
tions which  will  respect  the  constitutionul 
rights  of  b<Jth  sides  to  follow  their  religious 
and  ethical  viewpoints  " 

I  greatly  fear  that  programs  of  the  one- 
sided, biased,  and  rigged  character  of  Birth 
Control  and  the  Law'  will  not  be  conducive 
to  the  achievement  of  that  desired  end,     he 

said. 

The  Catholic  spokesmen  with  Fa'her 
O  Brien  on  the  program  were  Father  Dexter 
L  Hanley.  S.J  .  a  prulessur  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  Scliool.  WashlngUm.  D  C  ,  and 
John  Philbln  nf  the  Cuna  Conference  in  the 
Chicago  archdiocese. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  KSDAV,  Jink  12,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  86:  7:  /n  the  day  of  my  trouble 
I  will  call  upon  Thee:  for  Thou  wilt 
answer  me. 

Almighty  God.  grant  that  the  reality 
and  blessedness  of  Thy  companionship 
and  counsel  may  be  with  us  during  these 
days  of  stern  demands  and  difficult  deci- 
sions. 

May  it  be  our  constant  and  abiding 
certainly  that  Thou  wilt  help  us  when 
we  fall  and  heal  us  when  we  fail. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  we 
may  sense  the  pressure  and  urgency  of 
our  high  vocation  and  act  without  delay 
in  discharging  the  duties  and  tasks 
which  await  us. 

Wilt  Thou  give  wings  to  our  prayers 
that  they  may  Uft  us  unto  the  highlands 
of  the  spiritual  and  bring  back  the  bless- 
ings we  so  greatly  need,  although  we 
know  not  how  to  ask  for  them  except 
with  the  cry  of  a  broken  spirit  and  con- 
trite heart  which  Thou  art  always  ready 
to  hear  and  answer. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  petition. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On   May  24.   1962: 
H.R   10607.  An    act    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  certain  related  laws  to  pro- 


\  ide  for  the  restatement  of  tlie  tariff  classifi- 
cation provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Mav  28.  1962: 
HR    1372.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Rocco 
C.imbrea 

H.R   1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Machado  Ormonde: 

H  R.  lf'33.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Lee 
Kvong  .T-i: 

H  R  5()10    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierino 
Renzo  Picchione: 

H  R  7777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisabet- 
ta    PicclTni; 

H  R  8195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
L.    Mutt?r;    and 

H  R.  8515    An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  R 
Bank.s 

On  May  31,  1962: 
HR    1349    An    act    for    the   relief   of   Fong 
Chun  Hong; 

H.R.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fong 
Kai  Doi.g; 

H  R   1604    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Spencer 

E.  Hewitt; 

H.R.  1650    An    act    for   the  relief  of  Irene 

Kemen^ ; 

H.R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Borwick    Warbis; 

HR  :701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kikue  Yamamoto  Leghorn  and  her  minor 
son,    Yuichlro    Yamamoto    Leghorn: 

H.R.  ■:703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
B.   Avili; 

H.R  918  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
D.  Morion; 

H.R.'.!687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mi.ss 
Helen  Fappiano; 

H.R.i:838  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Foun- 
dation: 

H.R.  5005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  A  irelia  iChlara  Dl  Oesu  i ; 

H.R  .M48.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mad- 
dalena  Haas; 

H.R.  ;;696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
M.   Kaplan; 

H.R.  4365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  5 
Daniel   J.  Hawthorne.  Jr  ; 

H.R.  4380.  An   act  to  quiet   title   and    pos- 
session to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  pri- 
vate land  claim  in  the  State   of   Louisiana: 
H.R.  4563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Gelb; 

H.R.  5686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
■Willie  Mae  Brown; 

H.R.  5689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fellcja 
Saulevicz; 

H.R.  6344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon 
Fred  Young; 


H  R  6464  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
D    Rose; 

H  R  6772  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Her.- 
dnkus    Zoetmulder    (Harry   Combres); 

H  R  6773  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  14.  1957  (Private  Law  85-160): 

H  R  7477.  An  act  to  repeal  section  409 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949.  requir- 
ing the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  eligible  public  building 
projects; 

H  R  7671  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louanna 
L.  Lels: 

H  R  7752.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  BOW  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  'Washington  Into  the 
Union  in  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
from  the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the 
construction  of  State  charitable,  educa- 
tional, penal,  or  reformatory  Institutions; 
H.R  8482  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  J 
Pericle; 

H  R  8628  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
A   Tedesco; 

H  R  8916  An  act  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of  con- 
struction for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

H  R  8941  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
will  of  Esther  CaltreU  Schmltt; 

H  R  9060  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  O 
Burgctss: 

HR  9097  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public 
land.«  In  Idaho; 

HR  9188  An  act  to  relieve  Theodore  A. 
Aiiderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  benefits; 

H.R.  9409.  An  act  for  the  mllcf  of  Mrs  Iris 
Ann  Land  rum; 

H  R  9596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  E 
Moore; 

H.R  9597  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
N    Tull; 

H.R.  9647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  amend- 
aUj'ry  contract  with  the  Burley  Irrigation 
District,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR9699.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mi.'^sioncrs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  certain  property  owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  located  in  Prince  William 
County.  'Va.,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
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H.R.  9752.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  at  America.  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  c<f  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held 
in  Greece  In  1963.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  0753.  An  act  to  amend  sections  8(7) 
and  6(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  relating  to  employment  of  members 
of  Communist  organizations  In  certain  de- 
fense facilities; 

HJi.  9805.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Whitman  National  Monument  to  Whitman 
Mission  National  .Historic  Site; 

H.R.  9830.  An  Si>:X  for   the   relief  of  John 

B.  Hogan: 

HH.  10098.  An  .»ct  to  authorise  the  ex- 
change of  certain  :ands  at  Antletam  National 
Battlefield  site;  and 

HJ.Rea.  576.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
calendar  year  1962  as  Cancer  Progress  Year. 
On  June  8,  1942: 

HJI.  1348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Burnlce  Joyner; 

B.&.  1395.  An  ai.-t  for  the  relief  of  Sydney 
Gruson: 

H.R.  1404.  An  Bct  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Prances  Manglaradna; 

H.R.  1712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Rose  DlCarlo; 

HR.  2103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

C.  Ysrael; 

H.R.  2672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonia 
Maria  Smith; 

H.R.  5652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Torolan; 

HH.  8368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  Eugene 
Congress: 

HR.  8570.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  disbursing  officers  of 
an  armed  force  to  entrust  funds  to  other 
officers  of  an  armed  force; 

H.R  9466.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Sic. 
Jesse  O.  Smith;  and 

HJI.  11261.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate White  House  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE   ITIOM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
and  a  concurrt  nt  resolution  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  ill  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

SJ.  Res.  198.  A  Joint  resolution  deferring 
until  Augtist  2J.  1962.  the  Issuance  of  a 
proclamation  with  respect  to  a  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  7f.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  Presiident  to  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  enrolled  alU.  S.  1745,  relating  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schoolchildren  8  fares,  and 
providing  for  Its  reenrollment  with  a  certain 
change. 

JAMES   B.  TROUP 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10502)  for 
the  relief  of  James  B.  Troup,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  road  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Line  5,  strike  out  "compiled"  and  Insert 
■been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permament  residence  on  September  20, 
1956.  and  the  tine  he  has  resided  and  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States  since 
that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered  as 
compliance". 


After  line  6  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  piuposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  time  Sylvia 
Mattlat  has  resided  and  been  physically 
present  In  the  United  States  since  her  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
November  8,  1950,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  compliance  with  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
316  of  that  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  James  B.  Troup  and  Sylvia 
MatUat." 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FERDINAND  A.   HERMENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2865)  for  the 
relief  of  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  352(a)  of  that  Act  shall 
be  held  not  to  be  nor  to  have  been  applicable 
to  any  period  of  residence  of  Ferdinand  A. 
Hermens,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  In  Germany  after  AprU  30.  1962,  and 
prior  to  May  1,  1965. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Secretary  Hodges  went  out  of  his  way  to 
reassure  his  own  Department  that  he 
didn't  have  anything  specific  in  mind  in 
the  way  of  reductions — and  to  quit 
worrying. 

Since  then,  the  Manpower  Utilization 
Subcommittee  staff  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed that  he  did  not — and  does  not — 
have  anything  specific  In  mind  on  this 
score. 

What  Secretary  Hodges  does  have 
very  definitely  in  mind  points  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  direction. 

The  Commerce  Department  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1963 — now  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee — calls  for  an 
increase  of  2.229  permanent  positions  in 
that  Department. 

This  Is  approximately  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Department's  permanent 
work  force. 

Incidentally,  these  very  specific  rec- 
ommendations were  already  months-old 
information,  buried  in  the  voluminous 
figures  of  the  1963  Federal  budget,  when 
Secretary  Hodges  made  his  recent  phony 
pitch  about  doing  away  with  jobs. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Hodges  turn  in  his  halo. 

I  jtist  hate  to  disillusion  the  editorial 
writers — and  the  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 


HODGES'  HALO 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  something  incongruous  and  ill  fitting 
about  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges' 
newly  acquired  halo. 

On  May  23,  Mr.  Hodges  offered  some 
glib  and  vague  testimony,  before  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, about  doing  away  with  jobs  and 
eliminating  obsolete  functions  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

It  was  subsequently  widely  reported — 
quite  erroneously — that  he  had  proposed 
a  10-percent  cut  in  Federal  personnel. 

Ever  since.  Mr.  Hodges  has  been  re- 
ceiving editorial  encomiums,  hailing  him 
£is  a  wise  and  courageous  exponent  of 
economy. 

Even  the  Chicago  Tribune,  usually 
realistic  about  such  matters,  editorially 
urged  that  other  Government  Depart- 
ment heads  be  as  honest  with  themselves 
and  the  public  as  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  truth  is — as  I  stated  to  the  House 
on  June  4 — that  following  his  testimony, 


INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  685,  Rept.  No.  1806>. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11990) 
to  provide  for  a  tempnarary  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bUl  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendments  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Waj^s  and  Means  or  an 
amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  text  of  the  bill  HJI.  12026  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  said  amendments  shall  be  in  order  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
st.-xndlng.  but  such  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT. 
COLORADO 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution,  House  Resolution  606.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  .he  Committee 
of    the   Whole    House   on   the   State   of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2206)    to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion   and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect   Colorado.     After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  antl 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been    adopted,    and    the    previous    question 
shall   be  considered  as  ordered  on  the   bill 
and    amendmente    thereto    to    final    passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith  1  and  now  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Reso- 
lution 606  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2206,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  2206  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  operation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  multiple-purpose 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  in  Colorado, 
for  furnishing  supplemental  irrigation 
water,  furnishing  municipal  water,  con- 
trolling floods  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
supplying  electric  power  and  energy,  and 
other  incidental  purposes.  The  project 
would  constitute  a  major  step  in  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources in  Colorado. 

Supplemental  irrigation  water  would 
be    made    available    for    approximately 
280.000     acres    of     land     through     the 
transmountain  diversion  of  an  average 
of  about  70,000  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually, the  conservation  of  floodflows  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley,  the  reregulation  of 
winter  flows  there  and  the  reuse  of  re- 
turn flows.     In  addition,  about  20,500 
acre-feet  of  water  would  be  made  avail- 
able annually  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding municipal  water  needs  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  other  Arkansas  Valley 
towns.     Operation   of   the   project   for 
flood    control    would    prevent    a    large 
part  of  the  flood  damages  which,  under 
present  conditions,  occur  annually  in  the 
Arkansas     Valley.       The     hydroelectric 
plants  and  related  facilities  would  pro- 
vide over  half  a  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  energy  annually  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding power  and  energy  needs  in  the 
area.     Also,  the  project  would  benefit 
fish   and   wildlife,   provide   recreational 
opportunities,  help  control  sediment,  and 
prevent  stream  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  organiza- 
tions and  groups  are  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  the  project  now  pending.     It 


has  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature,   the   endorsement 
of  labor:    the  AFI^CIO,  both  national 
and  local .  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley;  the  civic  clubs  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley;  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Groups,   State    and    local:    of   the 
veterans'    organizations,    local;    of    the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation  and  local  REA  cooperatives: 
the  private  power  companies;   Colorado 
Public   Service   and   Southern  Colorado 
Power  Co.;    the   Upper  Colorado   River 
Commission:  the  Izaak  Walton  League; 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress; the  Communications  Workers  of 
America;    the    National    Wool    Growers 
Association;  the  National  Lamb  Feeders 
Association;    the    Denver    Chamber    of 
Commerce;  the  Colorado  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce;   the  Colorado  Farm  Bu- 
reau; and  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
The  project  conforms  to  the  formula  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.     It  also  has  the  endorsement  of 
the    Arkansas-Red-Whit^^    River    Basin 
Interagency   Commission:    the   Missouri 
River   Basin   Interagency   Commission; 
the  Arkansas  River  Compact   Adminis- 
tration.   It  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colorado 
State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urue  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  606. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i.s  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  104] 


Addonizio 

Alfoid 

Ashmore 

Bass.  N  H 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 

Boykln 

Brewster 

Cahill 

Clark 

Colmer 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Farbstein 

Fine 

Flood 

Fulton 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Glenn 


Goodell 

Granahan 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Healey 

Hemphill 

Hoffman. Mich 

Hollfleld 

Horan 

Ichord.  Mo 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

KUchin 

Laird 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 


Merrow 
Miller.  N  Y. 
Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moulder 
Nix 

Norrell 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Riley 

Rivers.  S  C 
Roberts.  Ala 
Saund 
Scott 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Slack 
Stralton 
Stubblefleld 
Teague.  Tex 
Thompson.  N  J 
Tuck 
Van  Pelt 
Wilson   Calif 
Yates 
Zclenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT. 
COLORADO 

Mr  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  606  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2206,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  reclama- 
tion project  in  Colorado.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  general  debate. 

Companion  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Chenoweth.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicKl.  The  State  of  Colorado  is  pre- 
senting a  united  front  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  has  a  rather 
long    legislative     history.     In    the    83d 
Congress  the  House  rejected  a  rule  on  a 
similar  measure.     The  bill  was  taken  up 
m  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  and 
the  House  apparently  decided  that  con- 
sideration should  be  postponed  until  the 
following  .session.     In  the  84th  Congress 
the  House  rejected  a  rule  on  a  similar 
bill.     Again  the  vote  was  taken  during 
the  closing  days  of   the  session.     I  be- 
lieve on  the  day  before  the  House  ad- 
journed.    It  was  apparently  the  senti- 
ment of  the  House  that  there  was  not 
sufficient   time  to   consider  the   bill   on 
its  merits,  and  that  consideration  should 
be  postponed  until  the  following  session. 
At  the  time  the  House  took  the  above 
action  there  was  a  division  in  Colorado 
concerning  this  project.     There  was  op- 
position to  the  bill  on  the  western  slope 
of  Colorado,  from  which  area  the  water 
is  to  be  diverted  to   the  eastern  slope. 
Because  of   this  opposition  it  was  im- 
possible for  Colorado  to  present  a  solid 
front  for  this  project,  and  as  a  result 
favorable  action  was  impossible.     In  the 
85th  Congress  the  bill  was  again  granted 
a  rule,  but  it  was  late  in  the  session, 
and  the  rule  was  not  considered  by  the 
House. 

In  1959  the  sponsors  of  the  project  be- 
gan negotiations  with  the  western  slope 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  an  agreement. 
The.se  efforts  were  successful,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  1960. 

Hearings  were  held  in  June  1961.  and 
this  bill  was  reported  favorably.  At  this 
hearing  witnesses  app)eared  fiom  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado  in  support  of 
the  project. 

We  were  advised  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  there  is  now 
full  agreement  in  Colorado  on  this  proj- 
ect, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  four 
Members  of  the  Colorado  delegation 
have  introduced  identical  bills.  In  pre- 
vious years  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Chenoweth]  was  the  sole 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  as  his  district 
will  receive  most  of  the  benefits  of  the 
project. 

The  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board  has  unanimously  approved  this 
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project.  I  undeistand  this  agency  is  the 
official  spokesmen  for  Colorado  on  water 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  is  a  multiple -purpose  develop- 
ment for  furnifhing  supplemental  irri- 
gation water,  furnishing  municipal  wa- 
ter, controlling  floods  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  supplying  electric  power  and  en- 
ergy, benefiting  fish  and  wildlife,  pro- 
viding recreational  opportunities,  and 
helping  to  control  sediment  and  stream 
pollution. 

The  project  primarily  involves  only 
one  State,  the  State  of  Colorado  and  that 
State's  decision  as  to  the  use  of  its  avail- 
able water  resources.  It  would  permit 
the  implementation  of  an  agreement 
among  all  official  water  resources  agen- 
cies in  the  State  of  Colorado  for  maxi- 
mum beneficial  use  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  States  imdeveloped  water  resources. 
It  provides  for  development  and  opera- 
tion in  both  ef^tem  and  western  Colo- 
rado under  operating  principles  which 
have  been  im£.nimously  agreed  to  and 
are  a  part  of  H.R.  2206.  An  average  of 
69,000  acre-fee:  of  water  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Colorado  River  in  western 
Colorado,  an  i.moiuit  which  is  about  2 
percent  of  Colorado's  share  of  the  upper 
basin's  expect(!d  entitlement,  would  be 
diverted  annually  through  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  into  the  Arkansas  Basin 
where  the  wat;r  resources  are  presently 
overdeveloped  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional water  has  become  critical. 

The  project  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$169,905,000  of  which  about  $151  million 
or  89  percent  will  be  repaid.  About  57 
percent  of  the  reimbursable  amount  will 
be  repaid  with  interest.  The  II  percent 
of  the  cost  which  is  nonreimbursable  is 
allocated  to  flood  control  and  fish  and 
wildlife — costs  which  are  traditionally 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  export  ition  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  the  Arkansas 
Basin  makes  it  possible  to  use,  in  the 
Arkansas  Bas.n,  additional  water  which 
presently  cannot  be  used. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quomm 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Fouse. 

A  call  of  tie  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memb3rs  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  105) 

Davis.  Tenn.  Green.  Orcg, 

Dawson  Green.  Pa. 

Dent  Hall 

Diggs  Hardy 

Dooley  Harrison,  Va 


Addonizio 

Alford 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

A.shmore 

Ba.s8.NH. 

Blatnik 

Blitch 

Boykln 

Bray 

Brewster 

Cahill 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mass 


Dorn 

Dovle 

Dulskl 

Ellsworth 

Farbstein 

Flood 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gialmo 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 


Harrison.  Wyo. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Healey 
Hemphill 
Hoffman.  Mich 
Hollfleld 
Horan 
Ichord,  Mo. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kearns 
Kee 


Keith 

Moulder 

Stratton 

KeUy 

Nix 

Stubblefleld 

Kltchlu 

NorreU 

Sullivan 

Laird 

Plrnle 

Taylor 

McMUlan 

PoweU 

Teague,  Tex. 

McSween 

Riley 

Thompson,  N.J 

McVey 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Tupper 

Macdonald 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Van  Pelt 

Miller. 

Saund 

Wallhauser 

George  P. 

Scott 

Whalley 

Miller,  NY. 

Selden 

Whltener 

Moore 

Shelley 

Wlckersham 

Moorehead. 

Shipley 

Wilson.  Calil. 

Ohio 

Slack 

Tates 

Moss 

Spence 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKEIR.  On  this  roUcall,  342 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT, 
COLORADO 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  additional  water  consists  of  win- 
ter flows,  return  flows,  and  floodflows 
and  its  use  increases  the  water  supply 
available  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  about 
163,000  acre-feet.  This  amount  would 
provide  for  furnishing  supplemental  ir- 
rigation water  to  approximately  280,000 
acres  and,  in  addition,  provide  20,500 
acre-feet  of  municipal  water  for  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  other  Arkansas  Valley 
cities.  About  half  a  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  energy  annually  would 
be  available  from  the  seven  powerplants 
that  are  included  in  the  project  plan  to 
take  advantage  of  the  topography  of  the 
area.  Flood  damages  which  presently 
average  more  than  $700,000  annually 
would  be  prevented  by  operation  of  the 
project. 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  this  proj- 
ect does  not  provide  for  irrigating  a  new 
land.  The  supplemental  water  supply 
represents  two  late  seasons  irrigations 
of  about  3 '  2  inches  each  which  will  make 
the  difference  between  successful  crop 
operations  and  failure.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram providing  relief  to  the  farmers  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Valley  who  have 
been  suffering  over  a  long  period  of  years 
from  lack  of  sufficient  water  for  success- 
ful irrigation  of  their  crops.  Nothing  is 
more  distressing  to  farmers  than  to  have 
their  water  give  out  before  crops  are 
matured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  California 
has  indicated  opposition  to  the  project. 
Representatives  of  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board  and  of  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California  were  able  to 
get  together  and  agree,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  details  of  this  project.  On 
April  13,  1962.  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely.  special 
counsel  of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California,  wrote  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  LMr.  Chenoweth]  and  advised 
the  objections  we  previously  raised  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  Fryingpan  bill 
have  been  met  with  the  single  exception 
noted  in  my  testimony. 

The  one  exception  which  H.R.  2206 
does  not  contain  is  one  which  limits  in 
effect  transmoimtain  diversions  in  Colo- 
rado to  25  percent  of  the  total  which  may 
be  available  to  that  State.    Efforts  were 


made  to  insert  this  amendment  in  the 
San  Juan-Chama  Navajo  irrigation 
project.  H.R.  7596,  with  negative  results. 
So  I  have  little  hope  that  it  can  be  added 
to  this  measure. 

California  still  feels  that  these  Colo- 
rado River  projects  should  not  be  insti- 
tuted until  the  Supreme  Court  has  acted 
in  the  Arizona-California  lawsuit,  which 
has  now  been  continued  imtil  fall,  and 
until  a  complete  study  has  been  made  of 
the  presently  available  water  in  the  up- 
per Colorado. 

However,  I  have  recently  communi- 
cated with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Colorado  River  Board  of  California, 
and  they  advise  me  that  Colorado  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  accepting  all 
suggested  amendments  except  the  one 
just  referred  to  above.  And  that  if  these 
reclamation  projects  are  to  be  started, 
this  should  be  one  of  the  better  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  urge  its  adoption.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  brief  comments  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  606  for  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2206.  As  a  Representative  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  join  with  my  western 
colleagues  in  active  support  of  a  water 
development  project  which  will  not  only 
benefit  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  which 
will  likewise  further  the  sound  economy 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  who  live 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  visualize  the 
climatic  conditions  of  interior  States, 
such  as  Colorado,  where  the  average  an- 
nual rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches.  The 
first  and  foremost  problem  of  the  west- 
ern pioneer  was  the  securing  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  year-around  use. 
This  problem  has  not  abated  over  the 
years.  Imaginative  thinking  and  dogged 
determination  by  the  western  people, 
however,  have  led  to  the  development  of 
a  western  economy  which  today  is  a 
major  factor  in  our  national  strength. 
This  Federal  Government,  through  its 
reclamation  program,  has  often  been  the 
catalyst  by  which  riches  have  been  pro- 
duced from  aridity. 

The  people  of  Colorado  and  neighbor- 
ing States  have  demonstrated  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  this  House  a 
convincing  and  enduring  faith  in  the 
merits  and  necessity  of  their  project.  I 
am  advised  that  to  date  they  have  ex- 
pended almost  a  million  dollars  in  their 
own  investigation  and  promotion  of  this 
project,  in  addition  to  the  expenditures 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
people  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  Colo- 
rado have  organized  themselves  into  the 
largest  water  conservancy  district  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  They 
have  bound  themselves  under  State  law 
to  raise  from  ad  valorem  taxation  alone 
more  than  $400,000  annually  to  assist  in 
project  repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  of  Colorado  know  their  own  needs 
better  than  anyone  else.  I  am  likewise 
convinced  that  their  project  is  a  proper 
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and  sound  Federal  investment.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 606.  „     „«««lr 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I 'yield  8  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kansas  tMr.  AvehyJ. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stoo<i 
in  this  well  about  a  month  ago  and  pre- 
sented as  best  I  could  the  case  for  the 
middle  western  farmer  in  opposing  the 
so-called  Navajo  Reclamation  project, 
so  I  find  myself  again  today  in  vurtually 
the  same  position,  and  hoping  to  be  able 
to  persuade  you  not  only  that  there  is 
a  case  to  be  made  for  the  middle  western 
farmer  but  that  today  we  have  a  case 
for  the  taxpayer  pjs  well. 

I  do  not  make  these  observations  with- 
out being  mindful  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  this  partictdar  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  Representative  Cheno- 
WETH,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK.  and  also  to  my  good  friend 
from  Denver,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Rogers,  and  of  course  the 
chairman  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
legislation  for  many  years,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
AspiNALL.  But  despite  my  love,  affec- 
tion, and  admiration  for  all  four  of  these 
Members  of  this  body,  I  feel  that  my  re- 
sponsibility goes  beyond  that. 

In  performing  our  service  in  this 
House,  if  it  were  just  a  matter  of  stand- 
ing up  to  take  a  position  that  would  ac- 
commodate every  other  Member,  our  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  relatively  simple 
indeed.  I  do  not  think  however,  that  is 
why  we  are  here.  That  is  not  why  we 
are  selected  to  represent  our  areas  and 
people.  For  all  the  reasons  that  I  un- 
derstand and  you  understand  we  are 
here.  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  responsibihty  from  time 
to  time  to  analyze  and  perhaps  oppose 
a  measure,  and  certainly  today  would  be 
one  of  those  occasions. 

From    10:30    this    morning    until    12 
o'clock,  the  Committee  on  Rules  heard 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas     I  Mr. 
Mills)   argue  most  persuasively,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  without  enthusi- 
asm,   that    the    national    debt    ceiling 
should   be   raised   from   the   temporary 
ceiling  of  $300  bilUon  to  $308  billion.    I 
think  everyone  in  this  House  has  heard 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas     I  Mr. 
Mills  1   debate  and  present  his  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  on  quite  a  number  of 
occasions,   and  you   are  all  aware  how 
persuasive  he  can  be.    He  reminded  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  he  felt  we  were 
in  a  situation  this  morning  where  we  had 
no  choice:     The  commitment  had  been 
made     for     these     certain     obligations 
against  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  we  had  no  choice  except  to  proceed 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
to  an  amount  that  would  accommodate 
the  refunding  responsibility  of  the  Treas- 
ury of   the  United  States.     I,  for  om. 
supported  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.    Mills  I     in    his    request.      But.    I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House   of   some   other   things   that   the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas   I  Mr.  Mills  1 
said.    He  said,  if  we  were  to  be  able  to 
reduce   the   national   debt   limit,   if   we 
were  ever  going  to  have  a  tax  reduction. 
Congress  must  call  a  halt  on  spending 
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at  the  time  of  authorization.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  my  colleagues,  that 
is  today  Why  do  we  pick  out  this  par- 
ticular project?  Well,  we  are  not  pick- 
ing out  this  particular  project— this  jUst 
happens  to  be  the  issue  before  the  House 
today.  We  have  had  the  Peace  Corps, 
educational  television,  and  we  have  had 
a  dozen  other  issues  where  we  could  have 
faced  up  to  some  fiscal  responsibility. 
but  we  let  it  go  by  the  board— we  let 
that  go  over  the  dam.  so  to  speak.  I  do 
not  think  that  establishes  any  precedent 
or  any  justification  for  just  closing  our 
eyes  and  saying — oh.  well,  what  is  the 
use  this  is  only  $170  million.  These 
Members  from  Colorado  are  fine  men  so 
we  will  stand  aside  and  pass  this  one. 

too.  ,       ^  -, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  yield  to  the  centlc- 
man  in  just  a  minute.  I  would  like  to 
continue  with  my  particular  thought  at 
the  moment,  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado  !Mr.  Rogers  1. 

During  general  debate  I  am  sure  much 
will  be  said  that  the  justification  for  this 
project  is  not  dependent  upon  supple- 
mental irrigation:  and  that  may  be  true. 
But,  if  you  will  read  the  committee  re- 
port, you  will  find  estimated  SU  million 
a  year  of  annual  benefits  from  thi.s  pi  ej- 
ect of  which  over  half   are  dependent 
upon    accelerated    agricultural    produc- 
tion.   If  there  is  a  shortage  of  any  kind 
of   food   item   anywhere   in   the   United 
States,  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention. 
I  would  merely  cite  one  e.xample.    If  the 
majority  and  the  leadership  had  felt  that 
they  had  the  votes  to  pass  this  farm  bill 
this  week,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
on   the   floor  following    this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  probably  tomorrow. 
That  bill  was  to  provide  for  a  mandatoiy 
reduction  in  feed  grains  and  a  mandatory 
reduction  in  wheat.    If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    could    have    had    his    way, 
there  would  have  been  a  mandatory  re- 
duction in  dairy  product.-^.     Under  the 
present  program.  I  understand  it  is  only 
costing  $300  million  a  year  to  subsidize 
the  dairy  industiy.     And  I  am  not  tak- 
ing issue  with  that.    I  notice  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  principal  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  be  produced  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  are  products  that  come 
from    dairy    cattle.      There    are    14.500 
dairy  cattle,  it  has  been  stated,  in  the 
valley,  and  if  this  project  is  approved, 
there  would  be  an  increase  not  only  from 
the  stock  that  is  there,  but  there  is  to  be 
more  stock  too. 

I  am  told  that  the  administration  posi- 
tion for  justifying  the  dairy  .=:ection  in 
the  farm  bill  was  that  under  the  present 
support  program,  it  costs  $4.70  a  hundred 
for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  buy— that  is  surplus 
milk.  But  if  we  pass  the  arrricultural 
bill,  it  is  only  going  to  cost  $2  50  a 
hundred.  So  they  say,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  pass  the  agricultural  bill;  but 
we  are  proceeding  today  to  consider  an 
increase  in  the  surplus  not  only  of  dairy 
products  but  other  agricultural  products 
as  well.  I  just  cannot  see  the  logic  of  it. 
Let  me  just  repeat  that  for  you  again. 

We  are  asked  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
at  11  o'clock  thi.s  morninGr,  and  come 
down  here  at   1   o'clock   this  afternoon 


and  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill  costing  $170 
nuUion  that  will  increase  agricultural 
production:  and  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority, if  they  had  their  way.  would  pass 
a  farm  bill  tomorrow  to  roll  back  agri- 
cultural production  again.  If  there  was 
ever  an  exercise  of  inconsistency  in 
policy  I  think  the  program  of  the  House 
thus  week  would  head  tlie  list. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  freind  from  Colo- 
rado, this  is  an  inquiry  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Water  Resources  Board  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Robert  Smith.  He  states 
as  well  as  it  can  be  stated.  I  think,  the 
position  of  the  State  on  this  particular 
project.  Without  reading  the  letter  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mat  25,  1962. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  AvniT, 
V  S.  Cvngrft^sman. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa-^huigion,  DC. 

DV..KR  Mr.  Avery:  Inquiry  has  reached  this 
office  relative  to  the  pcx-slble  cHect.s  the  Frr- 
In  'pan-Arkansns  reclamation  project  would 
have  on  the  SU\te  of  Kansas.  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  Kansas  has  not  voiced  any  water 
policy  objections  to  this  project  Briefly, 
the  water  picture  Is  as  follows: 

The  project  Involves,  nn:^ong  other  thlng.s. 
Lhe  diversion  of  a  relatively  modest  amount 
of  water  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  Ark-insa-s  River  B.asln  on  the 
eastern  slope  Kan.<^as  interests  In  the  Ar- 
kan.'a.s  River  Hows  in  east<>rn  Colorado  are 
e-stablL-^hed  by  tlie  terms  of  the  Kansas-Colo- 
rado Arkansas  River  Compact.  This  com- 
pact establishes  a  basis  for  tlie  operation  of 
tlie  John  Martin  Reservoir  from  which  ditch 
irrigators  in  both  Kansas  and  Colorado  ob- 
t.ihi  Irrigation  water  when  sivme  Is  :  vallable. 
The  bulk  of  the  water  to  be  diverted  from 
the  western  slope  by  the  proposed  Fryinp- 
pan  project  is  .scheduled  for  use  In  Colorado 
upstream  from  John  Martin.  It  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  the  diverted  water  will  sig- 
nificantly Increa.^e  the  flows  into  John  Mir- 
tln,  but  such  effect  as  there  Is  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  project  also  Involves  reregulatlon  of 
the  native  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River.  aJid 
It  is  most  conceivable  that  Ul-advl.eed  re- 
regulation  of  these  native  waters  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  waters  available  to 
John  Martin  and  hence  to  u?ers  la  both 
States  below  John  Martin.  In  recopnlTton 
of  this  possibility,  the  Arkansas  River  Inter- 
state Compact  Administration,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  both  States,  has  taken  the 
stand  that  no  reregulatlon  of  the  native 
waters  shall  be  undertaken  except  under  a 
plan  of  operation  which  has  been  iipprovcd 
by  the  compact  administration.  Botli  States 
Incorporated  the  compact  adminlstratlo:i 
views  in  their  review  comments.  Kansas 
support  of  the  project,  therefore,  a.'sumes 
that  any  reregulatlon  of  the  native  waters 
will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
pact administration. 

Very  truly  your.s. 

ROBKRT  L  Smith. 
Eiccutnc  Srrrctary. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  if 
this  bill  is  to  pass  and  the  project  is  to 
be  authorized  that  all  management  of 
what  is  described  as  "native  water  in  the 
Arkansas  River"  will  be  submitted  for 
approval  by  the  Kansas-Colorado-Ar- 
kansas River  Compact  Administration. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  this  way:  The  Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas  project  has  the  unanimous  con- 


sent of  the  Arkansas  River  Compact  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Administration  has  a  represent- 
ative from  Kansas.  So  the  answer  Is 
'Yes."  native  waters  will  be  treated  as 
they  are  supf>osed  to  be  treated  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reply.  I  assumed  that  would  be 
the  answer,  but  since  the  inquiry  was 
submitted  by  the  State  of  Kansas  I 
wanted  the  Record  to  reflect  that  par- 
ticular comment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Further 
answering  the  gentleman's  question,  and 
emphasizing  what  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  recognized  that  there  is  a  com- 
pact between  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
the  State  of  Kansas  which  everybody 
has  agreed  works  perfectly.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  not  change 
that  situation  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  is  to  inquire  whether  he  realizes 
that  the  Congress  is  not  giving  to  the 
State  of  Colorado  $171  million  but  that 
$150  million  of  it  is  repayable.  Is  there 
any  project  of  flood  control  or  develop- 
ment of  that  nature  that  has  a  repay- 
ment feature  such  as  is  provided  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  think  there  is,  be- 
cause I  think  this  will  be  largely  repaid 
by  agricultural  subsidies,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  another  project  that  will 
be  repaid  that  way. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  point 
Is  I  do  not  want  the  House  to  be  mis- 
led. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misled  either. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  the 
gentleman  would  readily  agree  that  this 
legislation  provides  for  repayment  of  at 
least  $150  million  based  upon  a  formula 
that  has  been  in  the  reclamation  law 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  this  way:  There  is  a  repay- 
ment formula  in  the  bill,  but  as  I  under- 
stand, it  applies  to  the  repayment  of 
costs  of  irrigation  and  of  certain  mu- 
nicipal water  and  power  uses,  but  there 
is  also  an  offset  for  certain  costs  that 
are  not  reimbursable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment,  of  course,  as  to  what  extent 
both  apply. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  we  go  again  on  the  same  old  merry- 
.go-round,  the  Pi-yingpan- Arkansas  proj- 
ect. The  advocates  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  an  approval  in  this  House 
in  the  many,  many  years  it  has  been  be- 
fore us.  The  last  time  the  bill  was  up 
for  consideration,  the  rule  was  defeated, 
and  the  House  disposed  of  the  matter 
very  expeditiously.  In  that  way  some 
of  us  who  opposed  this  bill  had  the  hope 


it  had  finally  come  to  rest.  But  it  never 
rested.  In  the  last  session  they  got  a 
rule,  but  they  did  not  have  the  temerity 
to  call  it  up  because  they  did  not  have 
the  votes. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.     Mr.    Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  knows  that  the  request  was 
made  of  his  committee  in  July  for  a 
rule,  but  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
give  us  the  rule,  which  is  the  reason  it 
was  not  brought  up  in  the  la.st  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SM,ITH  of  Virginia.  My  figures 
show  differently:  in  other  words,  that 
the  Rules  Committee  did  grant  a  rule. 
I  will  check  with  the  gentleman  later 
on  in  the  discussion  and  verify  that. 
To  be  frank.  I  do  not  think  you  got  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  without  an  un- 
derstanding you  were  not  going  to  bring 
it  up  in  that  Congress.  With  that  kind 
of  an  understanding,  I  do  not  think  you 
had  much  hope  of  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  my  friends 
over  on  the  left,  and  I  have  been  with 
them  many  times,  debate  and  argue  that 
we  mu.'^t  get  down  to  some  kind  of  fiscal 
responsibility  in  this  Congress,  that  we 
must  defer  some  of  the  things  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  until  we  get  in 
better  shape  financially.  This  morning 
the  Committee  on  Rules  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  will  bring  up  for  your  con- 
sideration tomorrow  an  increase  of  $8 
billion  in  the  national  debt.  You  will 
recall  it  was  in  the  last  3  months  that 
you  passed  one  raising  it  $2  billion  You 
will  recall  that  year  after  year  and  year 
after  year  for  the  last  6.  7.  or  8  years 
you  have  every  year  at  least  once  and 
sometimes  twice  increased  the  debt 
limit  Yet.  with  all  the  appeals  that 
you  gentlemen  have  made,  and  I  have 
joined  with  you  in  them,  to  this  Congress 
to  bring  about  some  financial  responsi- 
bility in  order  to  avoid  the  bankruptcy 
of  this  country,  it  has  had  no  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  you  are  going  to 
vote  for  this  bill  today,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  vote  for  a  lot  more  of  them.  Do 
you  know  how  much  more  money  it  is 
expected  to  be  spent  or  asked  for  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  included  in 
the  budget  for  1961.  which  is  the  only 
budget  that  has  been  completed?  It 
jumped  from  $81  billion  for  1961  to  $99- 
plus  billion  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  we  going  to  pay 
these  bills?  How  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?  I  have  been  voting  every 
time  for  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
limit  on  the  theory  that  you  had  incurred 
the  bills  and  you  must  pay  them.  How- 
ever, I  have  now  concluded  that  the  time 
is  past  when  that  argument  has  any  ef- 
fect on  this  House  or  the  Congress.  I 
therefore  propose  to  vote  against  that 
bill.  That  is  the  only  way  you  are  ever 
going  to  stop  this  wild  spending. 

The  reason  this  particular  project  was 
defeated  before  on  the  rule  was  because 
we  are  arguing  now  about  a  farm  bill. 
There  is  a  great  discussion  going  on  all 
over  the  country  trying  to  reduce  this  $6 
or  $7  billion  annually  that  we  are  pro- 
viding for  farm  subsidies. 


We  are  raising  too  much  agricultural 
products,  more  than  the  country  can  con- 
sume, and  now  you  are  in  here  with  this 
bill.    A  couple  of  weeks  ago  you  came 
in  with  the  San  Juan  project:  I  think  it 
was  some  $40  miUion  or  $50  million,  and 
that  one  bored  a  hole  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  down  mto  New  Mexico  and 
put  the  river  on  the  other  side  so  that 
they    could    raise   some   more    produce. 
And,  they  said,  "Well,  we  are  not  going 
to  hurt  the  siu-plus."     But.  it  does  in- 
crease the  surplus,  so  that  we  are  spend- 
ing  $7    billion   a   year   to   stop   raising 
things,  and  here  you  are  spending  $40 
million  in  New  Mexico  and  $170  million 
in  Colorado  so  that  you  can  raise  some 
more  produce,  to  increase  your  surplus 
and  cost  your  taxpayers   more  money. 
Now.  does  that  make  any  sense?     I  ap- 
peal  to   you   Members  of   Congress   to 
think  about  our  present  fiscal  situation. 
Mr.  SISK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  know  that  my  chairman 
wants  to  be  completely  accurate,  and  he 
remembers,  probably,  that  I  had  some 
interest  in  this  bill  as  well  as  another 
reclamation  bill,  and  a  rule  was  reported 
on  April  17,  1962,  which  was  something 
like  6  weeks  ago.  The  distinguished 
chairman  will  remember  that  we  did  not 

hold  hearings 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Are  you  talk- 
ing about  this  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     We  granted 
a  rule  on  the  bill,  yes.    What  about  it? 
I  am  glad  to  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  understood  the  chair- 
man said  we  granted  a  rule  last  year 
and  it  was  not  called  up. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  It  was 
the  last  Congress.  I  should  have  said. 
We  granted  a  rule  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  am  just  wondering.  You  know.  I 
cannot  keep  up  with  all  of  these  things. 
Now.  here  is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
spent  $81  billion  in  1961.  In  1963  we 
are  going  to  project  spending  to  $100 
billion.  We  increased  the  debt  limit 
every  year  over  the  last  5  and  6  years, 
and  now,  after  we  do  all  that,  and  we 
do  not  have  any  money  to  pay  the  bills — 
we  are  dependmg  upon  our  tax  money — 
then  we  get  notice  that  we  are  going  to 
reduce  taxes.  We  have  already  passed 
one  tax  bill.  Many  of  us  thought  we 
were  going  to  raise  more  revenue,  but  the 
net  result  is,  by  the  prediction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  that  we  are  going 
to  lose  $1  billion.  That  is  what  the  chair- 
man said,  and  I  trust  him  more  than 
any  other  financial  expert  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  going  to  lose  you  $1 
billion.  If  we  are  gomg  to  reduce  taxes. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  billion  dollars 
we  are  going  to  lose,  and  here  we  are 
going  to  spend  more  money,  and  then 
we  think  we  have  got  good  sense. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  fMr.  ChenowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  rule.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  here  for  some  years 
know  of  my  interest  in  this  project. 
There  has  been  some  reference  made  to 
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the  past  history  of  this  project.    I  want 
to  remind  you.  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  CaU- 
fomia  Mr.  Smith,  that  twice  this  project 
was  defeated  on  the  rule  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.    One  time  it  was 
the  day  before  adjournment  and  another 
time  about  a  week  before  adjournment. 
At  that  time  the  State  of  Colorado  was 
divided  on  this  project.    We  are  now 
presenting  a  united  front.    All  sections 
of  the  State  and  all  groups  are  united  m 
a  soUd  drive  for  this  project.    I  want 
the  House  to  have  all  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  history  of  this  legislation. 
This  project  has  never  been  considered 
on  Its  merits.    The  vote  on  the  rule  in 
1954  was  on  July  28.  and  the  vote  in  1956 
was  on  July  26.    Since  that  time  the 
project  has  been  revised,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible for  all  interested  parties  to  agree 
on  the  same.    I  feel  we  have  a  much  bet- 
ter bill  before  you  today,  and  one  that 
deserves  your  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleagues,    the    gentlemen 
from   California    I  Mr.    Smith    and   Mr. 
SisKl .  for  their  very  splendid  statements 
in  behalf  of  this  project.   We  in  Colorado 
appreciate  the  support  of  California  on 
this  project.    I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   O'NeillI,    for    his 
support  and  his  very  splendid  statement. 
I  am  sorry  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league   from    Kansas    [Mr.    AviryI.    is 
opposed  to  the  project.    I  feel  that  he 
is  a  little  out  of  step  on  this  project,  as 
Kansas  really  belongs  with  Colorado  in 
this  fight.     I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  is  concerned  over 
the  farmers  of  Kansas.     I  can  assure 
him  that  they  are  not  going  to  suffer  in 
the  slightest  as  a  result  of  this  project. 
No  new  land  will  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation in  this  project.    We  are  not  seek- 
ing to  take  anything  away  from  Kansas. 
Kansas  is  also  a  reclamation  State  and 
we  have  mutual  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  project  provides  for 
supplemental  irrigation  water  for  land 
which  Is  already  under  cultivation.  Ad- 
ditional water  is  necessary  in  order  that 
they  may  be  assured  a  crop.  The  water 
made  available  by  this  project  is  insur- 
ance for  these  farmers  against  crop  fail- 
ures because  of  water  shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!, 
who  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
loan.  This  is  not  a  gift.  This  is  a 
project  which  is  going  to  pay  back  the 
money  that  the  Government  is  going  to 
furnish  for  construction  costs.  Insofar 
as  the  sui-plus  crops  are  concerned,  it  is 
going  to  be  12  to  14  years  before  this 
water  is  made  available  to  this  land.  I 
submit  that  no  one  can  predict  what 
our  food  requirements  will  be  15  years 
from  now.  It  is  obvious  we  are  going  to 
need  more  production  in  order  to  take 
care  of  our  increased  population. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  second  place  to 
none  in  seeking  sound  financial  and  fiscal 
policies  in  this  counti-y.  I  feel  that  we 
must  have  a  balanced  budget,  and  cur- 
tail expenditures  wherever  possible.  I 
regret  that  the  matter  of  increasing  our 
national  debt  limit  has  been  brought  into 
this  debate.    However.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
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we  were  to  follow  these  arguments  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  the  Congress 
might  as  well  adjourn  and  go  home, 
since  under  this  approach  we  would  not 
be  able  to  consider  any  further  legisla- 
tion at  this  session.  I  do  not  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  intend  to  quit, 
and  we  still  have  much  to  do  at  this 
session.  I  am  satisfied  that  Congress 
will  consider  many  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  will  involve  Federal  expend- 
itures. .     .    ^v 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  Uie 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  project 
is  not  going  to  have  any  immediate 
impact  on  our  budget.  This  project,  as 
I  stated  before,  will  not  be  completed  for 
12  to  14  years.  The  money  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  costs  will  not  be 
spent  immediately,  but  will  be  spread  out 
over  that  period  of  time. 

By  voting  for  this  project  today,  as  I 
hope  you  will,  you  will  not  be  adding 
to  our  immediate  budgetary   problems. 
Mr.    Speaker,    my    good    iriend,    the 
gentleman    from    Kansas    IMr.    Avery] 
made  reference  to  dairy  products.    The 
Arkansas  Valley  in  Colorado  is  not  es- 
sentially a  dairy  area.    I  wish  to  correct 
the  gentleman  on  that  statement.    This 
project  is   not   going   to   contribute   to 
any    surplus    dairy    products.      I    am 
anxious  to  relieve  the  gentleman  of  this 
aoprehension. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   want   to  say   this   in 
closing.     This  is  a  good  project.     This 
is  a  project  which  has  had  careful  con- 
sideration, study,  and  planninp  over  a 
period  of  many  years.     It  has  had  the 
support  of  three  administrations.    Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  always  gave  this  project 
his  full  support.     He  recommended  the 
Fryingpan   in   several   budget   messages 
from  1955  to  1960.     President  Kennedy 
has  endorsed  this  project.     It  has   had 
the  support  of  four  Secretaries  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior— two  Demo- 
crats, and  two  Republicans.    The  project 
now  has  completely  bipartisan  approach. 
Mr.  Speaker,   as  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago.  the  State  of  Colorado  is  ap- 
pealing to  Congress  to  make  this  loan 
so  we  can  construct  this  project,   and 
use  some  of  our  own  water.    I  am  sure 
you  will  not  regret  this  action  and  that 
when  the   project   is  in  operation  you 
will   be   fully   convinced   that   this   is   a 
good  investment,  not  alone  for  the  State 
of  Colorado,  but  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge   the  Members  of 
the  House  to  visit  our  Western  States 
and  see   these  reclamation  projects  in 
California,  Texas.  Oklahoma,  the  great 
Northwest,  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain   States.     I  would  like 
to  have  you  see  these  great  multiple- 
purpose  projects  which  have  been  com- 
pleted and  are  now  in  operation.     I  am 
sure  you  would  be  convinced  that  this 
is  a  good  program,  not  alone  for  the  im- 
mediatf;  area  where  the  project  is  lo- 
cated, but  for  the  entire  area,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  without  opposition.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  both  for  the  rule  and  the  bill. 
I  assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
their  support  of  this  project  will  be 
sincerely  appreciated. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL   REPORT  ON   THE   OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  END- 
ING JUNE  30.  1961— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  432) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  final  an- 
nual report  on  the  operations  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  as  coordinator  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  program,  with  partici- 
pation by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  report  marks  the  end  of  one  dec- 
ade in  our  aid  programs  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another;  the  transition  from 
what  was  primarily  a  decade  of  defense 
to  a  decade  of  development.  The  pa.st 
decade  has  seen  the  strengthening  of 
many  of  our  friends  and  allies  so  that 
they  have  been  enabled  not  only  to 
thrive  without  our  grant  assistance,  but 
also  to  bear  an  increasing  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  helping  the  less-devel- 
oped nations. 

Fiscal  year  1961  can  perhaps  best  be 
characterized  as  a  year  of  reevaluation 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program.  A 
Presidential  task  force  was  set  up  early 
in  1961  to  review  the  program  thorough- 
ly_from  basic  policy  to  future  objec- 
tives. The  work  of  this  task  force,  and 
subsequently  the  consti-uctive  efforts  of 
the  Congress,  resulted  in  the  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1961.  which  created  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  in  effect  inaugurated  the  decade  of 
development. 

For  the  new  decade,  new  tools  have 
been  forged  to  implement  the  changes 
in  program  emphasis  toward  economic 
and  social  progress  through  self-help, 
long-range  development,  and  a  shift 
from  grant  assistance  to  loans.  These 
objectives  can  be  realized,  however,  only 
if  the  strength  and  will  of  the  free  world 
against  overt  aggression  and  subversion 
from  within  are  maintained.  We  must 
continue,  therefore,  to  carry  forward  an 
effective  militai-y  assistance  program  to 
su.stain  the  safeguards  and  defensive  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  free  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  June  11.  1962. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT. 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 


the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2206)  to  author- 
ize   the    construction,    operation,    and 
maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  proj- 
ect, Colorado. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2006.  with  Mr. 
Fascei-l  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.   ASPINALL.     Mr.   Chairman,   let 
us  first  put  this  program  in  its  proper 
perspective.    We  are  talking  about  water 
resource  consei-vation  and  wise-use  pro- 
grams.    This  program   of   reclamation 
can  no  more  be  divided  from  water  re- 
source  conservation   programs   author- 
ized and  constructed  and  operated  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  con- 
formity   wih    watershed    programs,    or 
from  f^ood  control  or  rivers  and  harbors 
improvement  or  from  HEW  and  Its  pol- 
lution program,  than  one  member  of  the 
human  body  can  be  taken  from  the  body 
and  considered  as  the  whole  body  itself. 
There  has  not  been  any  fight  and  there 
will  not  be  any  :fight  made  on  flood  con- 
trol, because  flood  control  is  a  good  pro- 
gram.    It  gives  to  the  body  politic  the 
compensating  benefits  for  the  investment 
made.    There  will  not  be  any  fight  made 
upon    the   watershed   program    of    the 
Agriculture  Department  because  it  is  a 
pood  and  sound  program.    I  do  not  know- 
how  many  of  you  remember,  but  when 
we  authorized  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram we  authorized  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture that  could  reach  $11   billion,  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  how  the  program 
is  sold  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations.    It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  in  one  State,  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  presently  there  is  tak- 
ing place  a  Federal  cost  in  the  small 
watershed  program  of  $17,235,965.    The 
Federal  Government  is  rather  attentive 
and  sympathetic   to  the  needs  of  such 
State;  and  it  should  be.    This  is  not  a 
sectional  prograri. 

Why  it  is  that  we  have  to  singly  point 
out  the  reclamat.on  program  and  try  to 
separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  water 
conservation  proi  rams  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand.  To  build  a  strong 
nation  you  do  not  try  to  weaken  some  of 
the  links.  It  is  jist  not  the  thing  to  do. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  for  ine  to  try  to  sell  to  this 
body  the  necessity  of  water  resource 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  tho.se  nat- 
ural resources.  I  think  this  body  is 
pretty  well  sold  on  that  idea,  because 
year  after  year,  session  after  session, 
we  accept  our  re  ;ponsibility  and  we  au- 
thorize programs  and  w-e  appropriate  the 
money. 

When  we  get  to  the  place  that  we  fail 
to  do  so,  then  rt?member  that  the  most 
important,  the  most  valuable  resource 
that  this  Nation  has  outside  of  its  peo- 


ple, its  young  people,  especially,  is  water, 
without  which  this  Nation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  and  waste  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. This  is  a  multiple-purpose  devel- 
opment for  furnishing  supplemental  ir- 
rigation water,  furnishing  municipal 
water,  controlling  floods  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  supplying  electric  power  and  en- 
ergy, and  providing  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  recreational  opportunities. 
This  project  would  constitute  a  major 
step  la  maximum  utilization  of  water  and 
land  resources  in  Colorado. 

The  F^ingptui-Arkansas  project, 
along  with  the  San  Juan-Chaxna  proj- 
ect which  was  approved  a  few  weeks  ago, 
constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram for  new  reclamation  project  au- 
thorizations that  will  be  considered  in 
the  87th  Congress.  The  approval  by 
the  House  of  this  legislation  is  most  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  keeping 
authorizations  in  balance  with  construc- 
tion appropriations  and  continuing  a 
sound  and  orderly  Federal  reclamation 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program  is  a  program  for  turning 
the  waters  of  the  West  to  their  maxi- 
mum usefulness.    It  is  oriented  toward 
full  economic  development  of  the  West — 
development  which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  availabiUty  of  water — water  for 
farms,  water  for  cities,  water  for  indus- 
try.    The  program  is  designed  to  put 
our  land  and  water  resources  to  work — 
creating  new  homes  and  opportunities. 
It  creates  new  wealth  that  would  not 
otherwise  exist,  broadens  the  tax  base, 
and  provides  a  dependable  market  for 
manufactured  products  from  other  areas 
of  the  Nation.    Development  of  the  West 
to  date  must  be  credited  almost  entirely 
to  the  development  and  beneficial  use  of 
the  water  resources.    Almost  every  pop- 
ulation center  west  of  the  100th  meri- 
dian, outside  of  seaport  cities,  has  had 
irrigation  farming  as  a  key  factor  of  its 
origin.    While  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  has  played  an  important  role, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  ir- 
rigated acreage  in  the  Western  States 
today  was  initiated  as  private  develop- 
ment. 

Today  we  have  run  out  of  simple  proj- 
ects: however,  we  have  not  met  the  need 
for  continued  development.  Due  prin- 
cipally to  our  exploding  population  and 
expanding  industry,  the  pressures  are 
greater  than  ever  to  maintain  the  pace 
of  economic  development.  Today  our 
planning  is  based  upon  maximum  use 
of  the  available  water  resources  for  all 
purposes.  With  the  multiplicity  of  uses 
that  are  involved,  the  projects  proposed 
for  Federal  construction  are  those  which 
cannot  be  undertaken  on  a  solely  local 
basis.  The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  is  such 
a  project.  It  is  designed  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  a  portion  of  Colorado's 
limited  water  resources.  It  involves  ex- 
tensive Federal  interests  as  well  as  State 
and  local  interests.  It  involves  the  ex- 
portation of  water  from  western  Colo- 
rado, the  source  of  most  of  Colorado's 


remaining  undeveloped  water,  to  the 
Arkansas  Valley  where  the  need  is  great- 
est. 

Extensive  waste  would  result  if  at- 
tempts were  made  to  serve  the  various 
purposes  of  the  project  separately.  It  is 
not  physically  or  economically  feasible 
for  the  farmers  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
to  develop  only  a  supplemental  supply 
of  water  to  meet  their  late  season  needs 
or  for  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
such  a  project. 

Neither  is  it  feasible  for  the  cities  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley  to  develop  only  a 
source  of  water  to  meet  their  municipal 
and  industrial  needs.  The  electric  power 
development  would  not  be  feasible  by 
itself  and  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  storage  on 
the  Arkansas  River  for  fiood  protection 
alone.  However,  all  these  project  pur- 
poses are  adequately  served  by  the  Pry- 
ingpan- Arkansas  project  and.  in  addi- 
tion, extensive  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  will  be  provided,  as  well 
as  storage  capacity  to  serve  future  needs 
in  western  Colorado,  and  the  multiple- 
purpose  development  is  completely  feasi- 
ble from  both  an  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

The  most  important  purpose  of  the 
FiTingp  an -Arkansas  project  is  to  fur- 
nish supplemental  water  to  280.000  acres 
in  the  Upper  Arkansas  River  Basin 
where,  at  the  present  time,  the  waters 
are  overappropriated  find  serious  losses 
in  crop  production  on  presently  irrigated 
acreage  are  an  armual  occurrence.  In  a 
sense,  the  project  could  be  characterized 
as  a  "rescue  operation"  because  that  is 
actually  what  it  means  to  the  Arkansas 
Valley  lands.  E\'en  with  the  six -tenths 
of  an  acre-foot  of  late  season  water 
made  available  by  this  project,  long- 
term  average  shortages  of  around  16 
percent  will  still  prevail.  However,  the 
small  amount  which  would  be  made 
available  is  most  important  because  it 
represents  the  difference  betweai  suc- 
cessful crop  operations  and  failure  for 
these  lands.  This  small  supplemental 
supply  will  stabilize  the  livestock  indus- 
try in  the  valley  and  will  permit  flexi- 
bility in  farming  operations  so  that 
cropping  practices  can  shift  to  meet 
marketing  demands. 

This  is  the  kind  of  increase  in  effi- 
ciency which  Secretary  Freeman  recently 
referred  to  as  being  entirely  consistent 
with  sound  long-term  agricultural  ob- 
jectives. With  a  more  dependable  wa- 
ter supply,  the  farmers  will  turn  to  more 
diversified  cropping  and  away  from 
those  crops  which  have  lt>een  contribut- 
ing to  our  surplus  problem. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  point,  in 
answer  to  a  proposal  that  has  been  made 
so  often,  that  the  Arkansas  Valley  por- 
tion of  the  project  would  be  physically 
infeasible  without  the  exported  water 
from  western  Colorado.  The  entire  plan 
for  making  about  183.000  acre-feet  of 
water  usable  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
is  dependent  uixin  a  series  of  exchanges 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  which  require  the  avail- 
ability initially  of  the  69,200  acre-feet 
of  exported  water. 

Although  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Fi-yingpan-Arkansas   project   has   been 
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before  the  Congress  since  1953.  the  proj- 
ect is  only  now  ready  for  authorization. 
All  the  problems  which  have  previously 
stood  in  the  way  of  authorization  have 
in  my  opinion,  now  been  satisfactorily 
resolved.     Never  has  a  project  been  as 
thoroughly  studied  by  Federal  and  State 
agencies   and  by  the  Congress  as  the 
Pryingpan-Arkansas  project.   While  this 
is  the  fourth  time  legislation  to  author- 
ize this  project  has  been  approved  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, it  is  the  first  time  that  the  proj- 
ect  comes   to   the  House   with   almost 
unanimous  support. 

For  instance,  this  is  the  first  tune  that 
the  legislation  has  had  the  full  support 
of  both  eastern  and  western  Colorado. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  project 
serves  the  dual  purpose  of  promoting 
development  on  both  sides  of  the  Conti- 
nental  Divide.    It   would    develop    the 
waters  of  the  Pryingpan  River  for  use 
in  both  eastern  and  western  Colorado 
under  operating  principles  which  have 
been  unanimously  agreed  to  and  which 
are   by  reference,  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion.   For  the  first  time,  the  Colorado 
River  Water   Conservation   District   of 
western  Colorado  had  a  representative 
before  our  committee  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  and  the  south- 
western water  conservation  district  also 
gave  its  support  to  the  project.    Also, 
for  the  first  time,  the  economic  and  re- 
payment studies  of  the  modified  plan 
of   development  show   that  the  project 
meets  all  the  standards  and  criteria  nor- 
mally required  for  feasibility  of  reclama- 
tion  projects   without   any   exceptions. 
Also    for  the  first  time,  there  has  been 
practically  no  objection  to  the  legislation 
from  those  agencies  and  groups  in  south- 
ern   California    which    previously    ex- 
pressed fear  that  this  small  transmoun- 
tain  diversion  of  water  would  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  water  in  the  lower 
Colorado  River.    They  undoubtedly  now 
recognize  that  this  small  diversion,  which 
is  only  about  2  percent  of  Colorado's 
share  of  the  upper  basin's  expected  en- 
titlement, cannot  possibly  have  any  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
water  downstream. 

The  gaining  of  this  new  support  has 
not  detracted  from  the  support  pre- 
viously given  the  project.  It  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  Colorado  and  the  Southern 
Colorado  Power  Co.  which  are  private 
utilities  operating  in  the  project  service 
area.  Just  last  week  Mr.  R.  T.  Person, 
president  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado,  stated  in  a  letter  to  me: 

We  would  like  to  reiterate  to  you  our 
wholehearted  support  of  this  worthy  proj- 
ect. Our  support  Is  based  on  the  company's 
recognition  that  water  is  one  of  our  most 
vital  resources  and  its  proper  utilization, 
conservation  and  development  are  insepar- 
ably linked  to  the  continuing  growth  and 
economic  progress  of  this  region  and  the 
entire  Nation.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
proposed  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  is  a 
needed  and  worthy  reclamation  undertaking 
deserving  the  broadest  cooperation  and  sup- 
port, as  the  economic  development  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  is  dependent  upon  this  proj- 
ect for  its  future  growth. 
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The  Pryingpan-Arkan.?as  proiect  was 
specifically  endorsed  by  former  Presi- 
dent   Eisenhower    in    his    last    several 


budget  messages  to  the  Congress.  It 
also  has  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
present  administration  and  was  men- 
tioned specifically  by  President  Kennedy 
in  his  me.ssage  on  conservation  as  a  proj- 
ect which  should  be  authorized  and  con- 
structed as  soon  as  possible.  Secretary 
Udall  personally  testified  before  the 
committee  on  H.R.  2206  as  to  the  need 
for  and  his  unqualified  support  of  this 
project.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man    has     specifically     endorsed     this 

project. 

The  official  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  approving  the  enactment 
of  H  R  2206  was  received  about  a  year 
ago  Just  yesterday  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  supplemental  statement  from 
Secretary  Freeman  in  which  he  said: 

We  understand  the  project  would  not  taring 
new  lands   into   production    but   would   ui- 
volve  the  reorganization  of  existing  irriga- 
tion facilities  and  the  supplying  of  supple- 
mental   water    to    make    possible    mcreitsed 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  existing  ir- 
rigated farms  in  the  project  area  and  min- 
imization  of   waste  that  comes   from  losses 
in  years  ot  short  water  supply.    Thus  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  major  objective  of  this   De- 
partment to  provide  appropriate  and  needed 
services  for  improvement  of  the  family  farm 
pattern  nnd  of  farm  and  rural  living.     It  is 
m  keeping   with   the   provision  of   technical 
assistance  to  Individual  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers,   taking    into    account    present    national 
production   needs,   to   help  develop   eCQclent 
use  of  s( ill  and  water  resources  and  to  pro- 
tect   productive    agricultural    land    to    meet 
future    national    needs.     We   recognize    that 
most  of  the  farm  products  coming  from  irri- 
gated  land    are   not   those    for    which    there 
are   serious   overproduction   problems.     The 
provisions  of  additional  water  to  supplement 
present  inadequate  water  supplies,  as  is  pro- 
posed   by    the    Fryingpan-Arkansas    project. 
helps  enable  project  farmers  to  adjust  their 
production  plans  so  they  can  respond  to  var- 
iations m  production  needs. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
has  endorsed  the  project  by  formal  res- 
olution .  The  Colorado  River  Water  Con  - 
servation  Board,  the  official  agency  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  matters  pertaining 
to  water  resources  development,  has 
unanimously  approved  and  endorsed  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project.  Governor 
McNichols,  in  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee, endorsed  the  project  and  stated 
that  it  occupied  the  highest  priority  in 
the  development  of  the  water  resouices 
of  Colorado. 

The   point   I  am   making  is   that  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  is  physically  different,  eco- 
nomically and  financially  improved  and 
enjoys  much  greater  support  than  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas    project   previously 
considered.    From  the  standpoint  of  the 
physical  plan,  the  Reudi  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir  on   the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  River 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Aspen  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Roaring  Fork  River. 
This  relocation  of  the  westein  Colorado 
storage  feature  from  Aspen  to  Reudi  has 
resuUed  in  almost  four  times  the  original 
storage  capacity.    This  change  provides 
storage  to  serve  western  Colorado  in  the 
foreseeable  future  in  addition  to  the  re- 
placement storage  needed  in  connection 
with     the     Fryingpan-Arkansas     trans- 
mountain  diversion.     There  is  no  ques- 
tion but   what   the   water   from   Reudi 
Reservoir  will  be  fully  utilized  in  western 


Colorado  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
meantime,  as  another  indication  of  the 
solid  support  for  the  Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project  in  Colorado,  the  Southeastern 
Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District 
has  agreed  to  sign  a  contract  for  repay- 
ment of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Reudi  Res- 
eivoir  until  such  time  as  the  excess 
.storage  capacity  is  used  to  serve  western 
Colorado  and  the  water  users  receiving 
this  .service  assume  a  portion  of  the  res- 
ervoir cost. 

With  respect  to  feasibility,  the  project 
before  us  today  shows  a  much  improved 
repayment  picture.  The  power  aUoca- 
tion  will  be  repaid  with  interest  in  41 
years  after  completion  of  all  power  facil- 
ities. The  municipal  water  supply  allo- 
cation will  be  repaid  with  interest  in  40 
yeais  following  completion  of  construc- 
tion. The  irrigation  allocation  wUl  be 
repaid  within  50  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Rogers,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee handling  this  legislation,  will  give 
you  further  details  on  the  physical  plan 
of  development  and  the  financial  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seldom  in  the  history  of 
reclamation   has   any   group   of   people 
demonstrat«?d  a  more  convincing  faith  in 
the  necessity  of  the  reclamation  project 
than  the  people  of  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
In  addition  to  years  of  untiring  efforts 
they  have  expended  more  than  $700,000 
to  bring  the  project  to  its  present  status. 
In  1958,  the  people  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
organized    themselves   Into   the   largest 
water  conservancy  district  in  Colorado 
and,   by   so  doing,   demonstrated    their 
willingness   to   raise   from   ad    valorem 
taxes  alone  approximately  $516,000  an- 
nually over  the  repayment  period  to  as- 
sist in  project  repayment  and  operation. 
An  additioiial  sum  of  half  of  this  amount 
can  be  raised  to  cover  any  deficiencies  or 
defaults  in  contractual  obligations.    This 
IS  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  the 
people  of   the  Arkansas  Valley  of   the 
value  of  the  development  to  the  overall 
economy  of  the  area.    It  is  an  indication 
that  they  recognize  that  extensive  indi- 
rect or  secondary  benefits  will  fiow  from 
the  coiistiuction  and  operation  of  the 
project.    Over  50  percent  of  the  irriga- 
tion revenues  will  come  from  ad  valorem 
taxes. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  this, 
that  there  is  being  received  at  this  time 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $450  million  each 
year  in  income  taxes  from  the  Federal 
Government's  investment  in  irrigation 
programs.  That  is  twice  the  amount 
that  we  yearly  ask  for  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  this  program.  That 
is  how  successful  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram has  been  since  its  inception  in 
1902. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  the 
reclamation  program  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself  in  the  last  12  years.  That 
means  that  we  have  received  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  more  money,  just  un- 
der $4  billion,  than  we  have  paid  out  for 
the  whole  reclamation  program  since 
1902. 

Simple  projects  such  as  those  that  were 
authorized  in  the  early  years  of  irrigation 
are  constructed.  There  are  no  more  of 
them.    Those  piojects  were  the  cream  of 


the  crop.    They  have  been  taken  care  of 
either  by  private  enterprise  or  by  early 
authorizations  and  early  projects  of  the 
reclamation  program.    So  what  we  have 
left  are  these  muUiple-purpose  projects, 
projects  that  cannDt  be  handled  by  single 
groups,  cannot  be  handled  by  single  lo- 
cal governmental  entities,  projects  that 
within  themselves  can  be  handled  only 
by  Federal  aid  and  supervision.    One  of 
such  projects  we  have  before  us  today. 
May  I  say  gemirally.  and  it  will  be 
shown  to  you  by  tiose  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  givins,'  the  details,  that 
this  project  is  om'  of  the  best  projects 
as  far  as  reclamation  law  and  estab- 
lished policy  is  concerned  that  has  been 
brought    to    the    Congress    during    my 
tenure  of  office  in  Congress.    Its  physical 
feasibility   is  satisfactory,  its  economic 
feasibility  is  satisfactory,  its   financial 
feasibility  is  satisfactory.     It  has  one 
thing  that  no  othei  reclamation  program 
has  had.  to  the  exicnt  at  least  that  this 
project  has,  and  that  is  the  sharing  of 
costs  by  all  local  people  of  the  project 
area.     When  it  L'.  pointed  out  to  you 
what   these   procedures  mean,  I   think 
you  will  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  should  hke  for  just  a  moment  to 
refer  to  this  map. 

Let  me   show  you  what   is  involved. 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  any  statement 
about  taking  water  fiom  one  watershed 
to  another.     That  has  been  done  since 
we  have  been  a  nation.     Of  course,  it 
was  not  done  for  reclamation  purposes, 
but  it  was  done  foi  other  purposes  which 
were  just  as  necessary  at  the  time  that 
such  programs  weie  authorized  and  built 
as  reclamation  is  today.     For  the  first 
decade,  the  State  of  Colorado  saw  trans- 
mountain  diversions  for  mining  purf)Oses 
as  well  as  for  irrigation  purposes  just  the 
same  as  this  proj«.'ct  which  is  on  a  little 
bit  larger  scale  tlian  the  early  projects. 
We  have  in  the  State  of  Colorado  at  the 
present  time  transmountain  diversions 
that  are  much  larger  than  this.    One  of 
these     is     the    s3-called    Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project  in  the  northern  cen- 
ti-al  part  of  the  State  and  the  other,  the 
Denver  diversion,  for  Denver  to  get  its 
municipal  water.    So  transmountain  di- 
version is  nothing  to  be  shied  away  from 
simply  because  some  remarks  are  made 
about  digging  holes  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  practical  and  feasible  and  it  is  in 
the   interest   not   only   of   the   State  of 
Colorswio  but  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  bring  out  before  I  refer  to  the  map. 
I  represent  the  w  estern  part  of  Colorado. 
However,  not  all  of  my  district  is  on  the 
western  slope.  The  fact  of  the  case  is 
that  where  the  construction  is  going  to 
take  place  in  this  project,  most  of  it  is  in 
my  district.  And  where  the  water  to  be 
used,  most  of  that  is  in  the  district  of  my 
colleague,  the  g(ntleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Chenou-eth].  But.  up  imtil  just 
recently  we  did  not  have  an  agreement 
between  western  Colorado  and  eastern 
Colorado  as  far  as  this  project  is  con- 
cerned because  \. estern  Colorado  wanted 
to  know  whether  or  not  it  had  sufficient 
water  to  send  ac  ross  the  ridge  into  east- 
ern Colorado  and  still  take  care  of  its 
needs,  present  and  future.  We  have  had 
surveys  which  show  this  project  can  be 


authorized  and  constructed  and  still  the 
Interest  of  western  Colorado  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  Is  the  reason  why  we 
are  today  supporting  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  Not  only  are  the  Federal  con- 
gressional district  representatives  united 
in  support  of  this  legislation  but  also 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
unanimously — 65  members  of  the  house 
and  35  members  of  the  senate  passed  a 
resolution  showing  their  support  of  this 
project. 

If  you  can  find  any  more  vmanimity 
in  a  State,  I  would  like  to  know  about 
it.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
take  water  out  of  the  Pryingpan  tribu- 
taries and  send  it  across  the  mountains 
through  this  tunnel  which  is  indicated 
here  on  the  map  and  drop  it  Into  the 
Arkansas  Valley  and  send  it  down  to  the 
users,  the  agricultural,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  power  users  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley.  That  is  all  that  is  involved  here. 
The  tunnel  is  not  a  big  tunnel.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  large  or  as  long  bls  other  tun- 
nels in  the  State  of  Colorado.  One 
reason  we  had  so  much  difficulty  before 
was  that  in  Aspen,  it  was  proposed  that 
there  be  a  reservoir  of  28,000  feet,  2 
miles  above  the  city.  The  people  of 
Aspen  did  not  want  that.  They  did  not 
want  the  reservoir  above  their  city. 

So  the  agreement  that  has  been 
arrived  at  is  for  a  reservoir  almost  four 
times  as  large,  to  be  built  over  the  Divide 
on  the  FiTingpan  River.  The  water  is 
available — do  not  let  anybody  tell  you 
that  the  water  is  not  available.  The 
Ruedi  Reservoir  is  to  be  used  for  river 
regulation  and  also  it  is  to  be  used  for 
any  feasible  uses  in  the  future,  down 
in  this  area  indicated  here  on  the  map, 
for  agricultural  uses  and.  perhaps,  a 
small  power  drop — and  down  in  this  area, 
indicated  on  the  map,  for  municipal  uses. 
The  western  slope  feels  that  it  is  pro- 
tected and  it  feels  its  potential  uses  can 
be  taken  care  of.  The  eastern  slope 
feels  like  it  can  be  taken  care  of  with 
what  is  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

These  lands  shown  in  green  on  the 
map  are  the  lands  that  are  under  irri- 
eation  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
between  300,000  and  350.000  acres,  if  I 
remember. 

Of  these  lands,  only  280.000  acres  will 
be  served  by  this  project.  These  lands 
are  water  deficient  in  the  neighborhood 
of.  perhaps,  an  acre-foot  of  water  per 
year. 

Tills  legislation  would  provide  that 
they  would  get  about  six -tenths  of  an 
acre-foot  of  water  annually  which  would 
allow  for  two  late  irrigations  and  make 
farming  activities  financially  feasible  in 
what  now  is  a  water-short  area.  The 
amount  of  water  is  not  as  much  as  they 
would  like  to  have,  but  at  least  it  would 
firm  up  their  farm  operations. 

I  spoke  a  while  ago  in  regard  to  the 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  district.  These  areas  which 
are  shown  in  purple,  or  lavender  color, 
and  a  part  of  them  outside  of  the  irri- 
gated land  area,  are  the  areas  of  the  con- 
servancy district.  These  are  the  areas 
which  will  have  an  ad  valorem  tax.  You 
notice  that  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs, 
the  city  of  Pueblo.  Canyon  City.  Buena 
Vista  and  others  ai-e  not  going  to  receive 


too  many  direct  benefits  as  far  as  their 
cities  are  concerned,  but  they  will  pay 
part  of  the  irrigation  construction  cost 
that  is  authorized  in  this  bill.  The  mer- 
chants, the  professional  people,  the  work- 
ers, the  whole  people  all  know  the  in- 
direct benefits  that  will  accrue  to  them, 
and  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
about  $500,000  a  year  toward  the  cost  of 
this  project. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  this  chart:  in 
tills  column  we  have  the  total  cost  of 
the  project.  $169,905,000,  and  this  cost 
starts  out  with  nonreimbursables  in  the 
amount  of  $18,908,000.  Of  that,  approxi- 
mately S15  million  is  for  fiood  control. 
The  rest  of  it  is  fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

In  this  column,  we  have  the  cost  of 
the  project  broken  down  into  these 
various  allocations:  Irrigation  $66,097,- 
000,  all  of  which  it  reimbursable;  then 
we  have  allocated  to  power  $62,667,000. 
all  of  it  reimbursable  with  interest  at 
the  rate  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
pay  for  long-term  loans. 

In  this  column  we  have  municipal 
and  industiial  allocations  in  the  amount 
of  $22,233,000,  all  of  which  is  reimbursa- 
ble with  Interest  at  the  same  rate. 

In  this  area  we  have  flood  control  $15,- 
014,000.    This  is  nonreimbursable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  column  showing 
$150,997,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  re- 
imbursables :  and  we  find  that  irrigation 
revenues  of  $46,686,000  will  be  paid  by 
the  users  or  by  the  taxpayers,  and  that 
is  broken  down  showing  the  water  users 
paying  $21,720,000.  with  the  ad  valorem 
tax  bringing  to  the  program  $24,976.- 
000. 

I  know  of  no  project,  flood  control  or 
otherwise,  where  the  people  of  the  area 
not  directly  served  by  the  project — this 
is  in  addition  to  any  water  toll  that  the 
users  have  to  pay — I  know  of  no  proj- 
ect that  has  that  kind  of  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  area  we  have  the  power  pro- 
gram repayment:  $82,078,000.  Besides 
paying  its  own  costs  with  interest  within 
the  50 -year  period  power  will  make  a 
contribution  to  irrigation  of  $19,411,000. 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  ad 
valorem  taxpayers  will  contribute. 

In  this  area  of  the  chart  we  have  set 
forth  the  revenues  from  the  municipal 
and  industrial  users.  The  amount  shown 
on  the  chart,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  interest  pajTnent  that  will  be  made. 
In  other  words,  this  project  has  a  re- 
payment possibility  that  very  few  proj- 
ects have,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  has  not  only  brought  about  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  of  those  organizations 
which  were  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Sisk]  when  he 
made  his  statement  on  the  rule,  but  it 
has  the  complete  and  unanimous  support 
of  all  the  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Colorado, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  studied 
for  35  years.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  things  about  this  kind  of  a 
program.  That  is  the  reason  that  we 
are  here  unanimously  supporting  the  leg- 
islation. Where  it  faUed  of  permission 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  in  previ- 
ous years,  it  has  now  been  made  into  a 
good  project. 
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I  think  the  people  of  Colorado  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  be  con- 
gratulated and  commended  for  bringing 
a  project  to  us  that  can  stand  this 
lengthy  and  detailed  study. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  argument  on 
the  rule  that  $700,000  have  already  been 
contributed  by  the  people  of  this  area^ 
that  is.  the  Colorado  governmental  agen- 
cies and  the  conservancy  district— in  or- 
der to  further  this  project.  This  is  a 
rather  large  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  project. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Avery  1 
It  was  only  in  the  last  Congress  that 
the  Congress  authorized  a  project  for  the 
State  of  Kansas,  a  project  which  was 
based    upon    potential    irrigation,    al- 
though it  is  true  that  most  of  it  provides 
for  municipal  water  and  flood  control. 
But  it  would  not  have  had  the  support 
of  this  Congress  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  irrigation  features.     At  that  time 
there  was  no  one  from  Kansas  that  I 
heard  of  complaining  about  agricultural 
surpluses,  about  the  question  of  financ- 
ing, or  anything  like  that  at  all.    The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  record  will 
show  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
remarks  against  this  project  a  while  ago 
made  no  such  utterances   against  the 
project  in  his  own  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  answer 
the  points  made  by  those  signing  the 
minority  report. 

The  report  of  the  Regional  Director. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  dated  July  5. 
1950.  refers  to  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  as  the  "initial  development. 
Roaring  Fork  diversion,  Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas project."  and  discusses  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  diversion  from  the 
Gunnison  River.  However,  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  on  that  report  dated 
August  7,  1951,  made  it  clear  that  the 
State  of  Colorado  did  not  contemplate 
the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Gunni- 
son River  and  that  the  operating  prin- 
ciples did  not  provide  for  any  such  fu- 
ture project.  The  State  recommended 
that  this  be  made  clear  in  the  final  re- 
port and  that,  in  line  with  this  under- 
standing, the  name  of  the  project  be 
changed  to  "Fryingpan-Arkansas  Proj- 
ect." 

The  report  of  Secretary  Chapman, 
dated  October  19.  1951,  goes  along  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  The  report  was  sent  to  the 
President  and  later  to  the  Congress  on 
June  9.  1953,  with  the  name  changed  to 
"Fryingpan-Arkansas  Project"  and  on 
the  basis  that  this  is  a  self-contained 
project  and  not  dependent  in  any  way  on 
additional  future  diversions.  Since  that 
date,  no  active  consideration  has  been 
given  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  diver- 
sions from  the  Gunnison  River  to  the 
Arkansas  Basin.  It  was  also  made  com- 
pletely clear  by  Colorado  witnesses  at  the 
first  hearings  on  the  Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project  in  June  1953  that  the  State 
of  Colorado  had  no  plans  for  future 
diversions  from  the  Arkansas  River. 

H.R.  2206  specifically  states  in  section 
1  that  nothing  in  the  legislation  shall 


constitute  a  commitment  to  exportations 
of  water  beyond  that  required  for  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas     project.     Decrees 
issued  by  the  State  courts  of  Colorado 
after  1950  have  committed  the  Gunnison 
River  waters  to  other  purposes  and  pre- 
clude the  development  of  the  Gunnison- 
Arkansas  project  referred  to  in  the  Bu- 
reau's original   report.     The  operating 
principles  which  are  a  part  of  H.R.  2206 
also  would  preclude  such  a  development. 
Mr.   Chairman,  while  the  Fryingpan 
project   bears   the   same   name    as   the 
project  proposed  on  which  previous  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  important  changes 
have  been  made  which  greatly  improve 
the   project,   and   result   in   substantial 
new  benefits  to  both  eastern  and  west- 
em  Colorado.     Specifically   the  follow- 
ing changes  have  occurred; 

First.  Aspen  Resenoir— 28.000-acre- 
foot  capacity — on  the  Roaring  Fork 
River  has  been  dropped. 

Second.  Ruedi  Reservou  — 100.000- 
acre-foot  capacity— on  the  Fryingpan 
River  has  been  added. 

Third.  The  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Ruedi  Reservoir  is  entirely  different  than 
the  area  proposed  to  have  been  served 
by  Aspon  Reservoir,  that  is.  oil  shale  de- 
velopments in  the  vicinity  of  Rifle  will 
derive  substantial  benefits  from  Ruedi 
Reservoir. 

Fourth.  The  increased  co.st  of  Ruedi 
Reservoir  over  the  cost  of  A.spen  Reser- 
voir—S5  million— has  been  guaranteed 
repayment  by  the  Southeastern  Colorado 
Conservancy  District. 

Fifth.  The  water  treatment  plant  for 
Pueblo  has  been  deleted. 

Sixth.  The  location  of  the  heading'  for 
the  pipeline  to  Colorado  Spring.s  to  be 
built  at  the  expense  of  Colorado  Springs 
has  been  moved  a  substantial  distance. 
Seventh.  Refinements  of  facilities  to 
assure  wintertime  operation  have  been 
made.  Opponents  have  pinpointedly  at- 
tacked wintertime  canal  operations. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  reap- 
praised this  aspect  and  fortified  the  .sys- 
tem by  making  minor  changes  which 
insure  perfect  wintertime  operation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Fryingpan  project 
is  a  true  multipurpose  project;  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  increa.sed  popula- 
tion, and  insures  resource  development 
and  conservation,  as  well  as  agricultural 
security.  The  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  require  municipal  water 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. Melting  snow  gathered  at  an 
altitude  of  10.000  feet  provides  the  best 
possible  source  and  the  Fryingpan  cap- 
tures this  snow  water  for  the  cities.  No 
one  portion  of  the  project  can  bo  iso- 
lated and  separately  appraised.  By  com- 
bining snow  waters  at  high  elevations 
with  the  drop  in  altitude  of  5.000  feet  to 
the  farming  land  makes  possible  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  serving  two 
purposes  rather  than  one.  In  turn,  the 
Pueblo  Reservoir  at  an  altitude  of  5.000 
feet  adds  flood  control  protection  and 
irrigation  beneflts.  All  these  factors 
combine  to  make  the  project  financially 
feasible.  The  minority  report  is  mis- 
leading: The  $63  million  of  the  project 
costs  charged  to  irrigation  purposes  pro- 
duces 183.600  acre-feet  of  watpr  foi-  all 
purposes. 


There  will  be  a  ready  market  for  all 
power  that  can  be  generated  by  the  time 
the  power  is  available — construction  will 
require  about  10  years— and  a  price  of 
6.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  is  assured. 
Mr  L  R.  Patterson,  vice  president  of  a 
private  investor  utiUty.  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Co..  of  Colorado,  speaking  for  that 
company  and  also  for  the  Southern  Colo- 
rado Power  Co..  confirmed  the  statement 
of  James  R.   Meyers,  president  of  the 
Arkansas   Valley   Generating   ii  Trans- 
mission, Inc..  and  manager  of  the  South- 
eastern   Colorado    Power    Association — 
REA  co-ops — and  agreed  there  will  be 
no  problem  in  obtaining  6.5  mills.    Both 
men  testified  that  preference  customers 
will  consume  most  if  not  all  of  the  power 
locally;  but.  if  not.  the  Public  Service  Co. 
stated  it  is  willing  to  buy  or  wheel  any 
power  available.     Any  statements  to  the 
contrary  ignore  the  testimony  of  these 
experts— see  pages  129-131  of  hearings. 
The  assurance  of  a  market  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  all  power  to  be 
generated  by  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  has  already  been  oversubscribed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestion  that  the 
system  of  canals  and  powerplants  can- 
not operate  during  extremely  cold  win- 
ter months  is  completely  false.     Exist- 
ing systems,  operated  by  both  private 
and  public  power  agencies,  operate  at 
temperatures  at  and  below  the  tempera- 
tures which  will  be  experienced  by  these 
project  facilities. 

Operating  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped at  other  installations  which, 
coupled  with  relative  design  changes — 
from  lower  elevations  in  warmer  climate 
powerplants — permit  the  operation  of 
powerplants  without  undue  interference 
from  ice.  It  is  a  known  physical  fact 
that  water  reaches  its  maximum  density 
at  39'  F.  The  water  used  during  the 
winter  months  will  be  released  from  the 
lower  levels  of  the  reservoirs  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  water  is  re- 
leased will  be  in  the  39"  F.  range. 

Ice  covers  will  be  permitted  to  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  canals  and  will  be 
maintained  by  relatively  constant  levels 
in  the  power  canals  by  the  use  of  float- 
controlled  automatic  gates,  strategically 
placed  along  the  canals.  This  ice  cover 
serves  as  an  insulating  mat  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  canal  and  the  water  flows 
freely  under  this  cover.  Pictures  are 
available  to  prove  this. 

Provisions  are  included  in  the  designs 
and  cost  estimates  for  heating  the  trash 
rack  structures — when  and  if  neces- 
sary—as well  as  for  heating  the  gates 
and  seals  at  the  check  structures  so  that 
the  trash  racks  and  gates  will  operate 
freely.  These  measures  are  standard  op- 
erating and  design  procedures  developed 
by  the  engineering  profession  to  pei-mit 
operation  of  powerplant  facilities  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  months  at  this  lati- 
tude and  elevation. 

The  portion  of  the  project  charged  to 
irrigation  features  is  $66  million,  and 
for  this  280,000  acres  of  land  can  receive 
supplemental  irrigation  water,  being  the 
difference  between  a  paying  crop  and  no 
crop.  It  means  having  water  available 
for  the  last  two  irrigations  of  any  grow- 
in-i  .season — $5.40  per  acre-foot  for  this 
kind  of  water  is  a  sound  Investment.    At 


this  stage  of  the  s<  ason  a  farmer  has  al- 
ready invested  in  seed,  cultivation,  and 
existing  irrigation  charges.    He  has  gam- 
bled on  success  oi  failure  for  the  year. 
The  difference  is  t  le  last  two  irrigations. 
The  price  of  $5.4(  is  the  price  fixed  by 
the  farmers  under  the  project  as  that 
which  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  in 
accordance  with  reclamation  law.     No 
new  land  will  be  jrigated.    The  repay- 
ment of  the  $66  million  is  also  secured 
by  a  portion  of  th«'  power  revenues.    The 
Government  is  assured  of  the  repayment 
of  the  $66  million  charged  to  irrigation. 
The   optimum    of   benefits   has   been 
combined  in  this  project.    The  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.6  to  1  is  one  of  the  highest 
ratios   of   any  reclamation   projects   in 
recent  years.     Tais  is  a  result  of  the 
blending  of  all  re(iuirements  in  one  proj- 
ect.   Personnel  o:  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation testified  to  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
under  the   existing  formulas   approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  proposes 
that  the  Pueblo  F^servoir  should  be  built 
and  no  waters  imported  from  the  Colo- 
rado River.     Pueblo  Reservoir  by  itself  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  water  requirements 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.    It  would  pro- 
vide flood  protec-ion,  make  possible  win- 
ter storage  of  water,  would  save  evapora- 
tion losses,  and  impound  these  waters, 
plus  waters  that  would  spill  from  John 
Martin  Reservoir.     The  quality  of  the 
water  would  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the   needs  of  the  cities   and 
towns.    The  minority  suggestion  would 
prevent   the   city   of   Colorado   Springs 
from  obtaining  imy  waters  and  Colorado 
Springs  is  an  underwriter  of  the  Frying- 
pan  project  and  a  part  of  the  repayment 
district.    The  minority   proposal  would 
deny  any  benefts  to  western  Colorado, 
and  is  poor  piecemeal  planning.    Waters 
Imported  from  the  Colorado  River  great- 
ly strengthen  the  project.    Water  of  fine 
quality  drops  5,(i00  feet  before  use.    This 
imported  water  benefits  the  cities  and 
generates  power.    The  69,000  acre-feet 
of  imported  water  makes  possible  the  ex- 
change and  regulation  of  Arkansas  water 
that  results  In  a  new  water  supply  total 
of  183,600  acre-feet.    The  minority  sug- 
gestion would  strike  all  of  these  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.    Chairmiin,   the   minority    report 
would  stress  that  Colorado  has  1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction by  the  soil  bank  program.    The 
minority  ignores  the  fact  that  the  area 
In  the  soil  bank  program  In  Colorado  Is 
substantially  cutside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fryingpan  project.    The  project 
area  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  acreage  of  the  United  States,  de- 
voted to  recen-.  so-called  surplus  crops- 
corn  grain,  sorghums,  and  wheat,  where- 
as the  total  i)opulation  of  the  project 
acreage  is  341,000  or  less  than  two-tenths 
of    1    percent   of    the   U.S.   population. 
These  figures  show  that  on  a  per  capita 
food -consumption  basis  the  project  area 
does  not  cont:ibute  to  any  food  or  crop 
surplus.    No    vobacco  or  cotton  Is  pro- 
duced in  the  project  area.   The  project 
does  not  cont?mplate  any  new  land.  All 
irrigation  benefits  are  restricted  to  lands 
presently  Irrigated  with  an  inadequate 
supply  of  water.    With  a  firm  supply  of 
water  a  greater  percentage  of  garden  and 


vegetable  crops  will  be  grown,  crops  not 
in  a  surplus  category. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  is  a  feed-deficit 
area.  80,000  cattle  being  produced  and 
fed.  Irrigated  acreage  makes  possible 
crop  diversification.  The  Fryingpan 
project  is  a  rescue  operation  designed  to 
preserve  an  existing  economy  and  not 
to  bring  raw  land  Into  cultivation. 

There  Is  no  conflict  between  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  Secretary  Freeman 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  sound  plan- 
ning requires  and  contemplates  reclama- 
tion development.  Water  resources  de- 
velopment In  the  moisture-deficient 
western  areas  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  In  establishing  the  West  as  an 
asset  to  the  Nation,  rather  than  a  de- 
pendency. 

It  win  take  approximately  10  years  to 
complete  construction  of  the  Fryingpan 
project.  The  Increase.  If  any,  In  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  will  not 
become  a  reality  for  many  years,  and 
such  Increase  will  be  in  an  area  where  no 
surplus  or  only  a  very  small  surplus 
problem  exlste.  Geographically,  disper- 
sion of  food  sources  is  important  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report  Is 
In  error.  Every  unit  of  Colorado  govern- 
ment having  the  duty  to  pass  upon  any 
water  plan,  to  protect  any  water  re- 
source, or  to  participate  In  any  water 
planning,  has  officlaUy  approved  the 
Fryingpan  project.  The  Colorado  River 
Water  Conservancy  District,  the  district 
having  responsibility  for  water  resources 
m  the  counties  of  origin,  has  approved 
and  Is  supporting  the  Fryingpan  project. 
The  Southwestern  Water  Conservancy 
District,  representing  the  San  Juan 
Basin  of  Colorado,  has  also  approved  the 
project.  The  voices  of  a  few  chronically 
dissatisfied  individuals  should  not  cloud 
the  Issue.  The  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  the  official  agency  rep- 
resenting Colorado,  has  approved  the 
Fryingpan. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
schools  In  those  areas  where  the  number 
of  children  attending  schools  Is  affected 
by  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government^ 
This  policy  was  adopted  In  the  acts  of 
September  23  and  September  30  of  1950. 
The  White  House  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  objected  to  section  5. 
There  Is  no  objection  to  its  deletion  by 
amendment  either  In  the  House  or  In 
the  Senate.  Language  comparable  to 
section  5  was  Incorporated  In  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Trinity  project  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  6E  copies 
language  found  In  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act,  as  does  the  first 
half  of  the  second  sentence,  but  starting 
with  the  phrase  "and  any  person  or  en- 
tity whose  rights  may  be  affected."  ap- 
pears new  language  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  White  House 
have  objected. 

The  deletion  of  this  language  in  the 
House  by  amendment  or  in  the  Senate 
can  be  anticipated.  There  Is  no  need  for 
such  language.  The  flfth  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  affords  protec- 
tion to  any  individual  damaged  by  any 


activities  of  the  United  States.  Likewise, 
a  State  may  sue  the  United  States  In 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  objectionable  language  might  re- 
sult In  a  veto  of  the  act  by  the  President, 
and  this  hazard  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Document  No. 
130 — operating  principles  for  the  Fry- 
ingpan  projects— gives   the   Aspen   area 
protection  It  does  not  now  have  and  can- 
not get  In  any  other  way.    Under  Colo- 
rado law  the  Roaring  Pork  River  at  As- 
pen can  be  dried  up  at  any  time  its  flow 
Is    required    to    satisfy    decreed    ditch 
rights.    The  Twin  Lakes  Co.  owns  vaUd 
decrees  on  the  Roaring  Fork  and  has  the 
right  to  divert  most  of  the  flow  of  that 
river.    House  Document  No.  130  in  para- 
graph 11,  permits  a  contract  to  be  made 
whereby  the  Twin  Lakes  Co.  will  refrain 
from  drying  up  the  Roaring  Fork  River 
to  the  extent  that  an  exchange  of  3,000 
acre-feet  of  project  water  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  Twin  Lakes  Co.    Aspen  Res- 
ervoir was  deleted  from  the  project  at 
the  request  of  the  Aspen  area,  and  with- 
out Aspen  Reservoir  the  recreational  In- 
terests have  more  protection  if  the  Fry- 
ingpan is  built  than  they  presently  have. 
The  minority  report  is  in  error.    By 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.   130 — paragraph  9 — the  Fry- 
ingpan project  has  a  first  or  prior  right 
over  the  Basalt  project  to  divert  waters 
to  eastern  Colorado  the  extent  of  120.000 
acre-feet  In  any  1  year,  or  50.000  acre- 
feet  more  than  the  permitted  average 
annual  diversion.     The  cumulative  an- 
nual average  over  a  long  period  will  not 
exceed  69.200  acre-feet.    This  prior  right 
represents  all  waters  physically  collecti- 
ble at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.     The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  never  con- 
templated diversion  for  the  Fryingpan 
project,  in  excess  of  the  quantities  or 
priorities  specified  in  paragraph  9.     A 
full  and  ample  supply  of  water  is  as- 
sured the  Fryingpan  project. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior — section 
IB  of  H.R.  2206 — is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  a  5,000-acre- 
foot  reservoir  in  the  vicinity  of  Aspen. 
No  construction  Is  authorized.  Feasibil- 
ity of  such  a  dam  must  be  demonstrated 
by  a  written  report.  Any  implication 
In  the  minority  report  that  an  Ashcroft 
Dam  is  authorized  or  will  be  built  is 
unjustified  and  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas  project   falls   squarely    under   rec- 
lamation  law  in   all  respects  and   the 
multiple-purpose    concept    of    making 
maximum    use   of   avaUable   resources. 
The  combining  of  purposes  in  one  proj- 
ect results  in  a  completely  sound  and 
feasible    development    and    prevents   a 
waste  of  resources  which  would  occur  if 
development  were  attempted  on  a  single - 
purpose  basis.    It  is  ideally  suited  for 
development  tmder  reclamation  law.    It 
involves  extensive  Federal  interests  and 
is  beyond  the  capability  of  local  enter- 
prise.    It  benefits  an  area  where  the 
people  themselves  have  gone  as  far  as 
they  can  in  meeting  their  needs.    Irriga- 
tion in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  up  to  this 
point,  has  been  by  private  development. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  supported  the  Federal 
reclamation  program  in  the  past  as  a 
means  of  assisting  economic  development 
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of  the  enUre  NaUon  wUl  find  this  project 
complexly  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  great  program  and  will  give  It 
their  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Chenowbth]. 

Mr    CTENOWETH.     Mr.   Chairman 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2206.  introduced 
by  my  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall].  a  biU  author- 
izing the  construction,   operation,  ana 
maintenance  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansa^ 
project  in  Colorado.     I  have  sponsored 
this  project  from  its  toception^    I  have 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  H.k.  -i^uj. 
My  colleagues  in  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Colorado  TMr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
DoMiNTCK].  have  also  introduced  com- 
panion bills. 

The  Pryingpan-Arkansas  transmoun- 
tain  water  diversion  project  is  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  located  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Fryingpan  River  in 
western  Colorado,  from  which  river 
water  will  be  diverted  to  the  Arkansas 
River  in  eastern  Colorado. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  divert 
surplus  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  in  western  Colorado  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  in  eastern  Colorado.  The 
project  will  provide  supplemental  water 
for  irrigation,  and  also  water  for  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  and  industrial  pur- 
poses as  well  as  flood  control.  Hydro- 
electric power  will  be  generated  at  seven 
powerplants.  There  is  also  an  allocation 
for  the  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  recreation. 

This  project  has  been  before  the 
House  previously,  but  has  never  been 
considered  on  its  merits.  In  1954  the 
House  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
rejected  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
the  project,  and  again  in  1956  the  reso- 
lution for  a  rule  was  defeated  just  be- 
fore adjournment.  The  Senate  has 
three  times  passed  bills  authorizing  this 
project. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  presents 
a  revised  project,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
much  better  project  than  contained  in 
the  previous  bills.  The  most  important 
change  has  been  the  substitution  of  the 
Ruedi  Reservoir  on  the  western  slope  for 
the  Aspen  Reservoir.  The  Ruedi  Reser- 
voir will  provide  storage  for  100,000 
acre-feet  of  water  for  the  benefit  of 
western  slope  water  users. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Ruedi  project 
Is  being  guaranteed  by  the  Fryingpan. 
and  under  the  operating  principles  the 
Ruedi  Reservoir  must  be  In  operation  be- 
fore any  water  will  be  diverted  to  the 
eastern  slope.  This  affords  full  protec- 
tion to  the  water  users  of  western  Colo- 
rado, and  there  is  now  complete  agree- 
ment on  this  project  in  Colorado. 

This  is  a  feasible  project  and  has  been 
carefully  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. I  want  to  emphasize  at  the 
outset  that  this  is  a  reclamation  project. 
and  not  a  power  project.  We  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  water  the  proj- 
ect will  make  available.  The  develop- 
ment of  power  is  incidental  to  the  water 
features  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Before  yielding  I  want  to  commend 
him  on  his  most  comprehensive  and  con- 
vincing statement.  He  presented  the 
details  of  the  project  to  the  House  in 
a    most    interesting    and    informative 


manner.  ^^       ^  ^         ..  „. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  in  the  legislation  and  that  there 
is  in  the  operating  agreement  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  legislation  pro- 
tection for  all  people  who  have  prior 
present  and  potential  rights  in  western 

Colorado?  ^,  . 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  Under  the  provi- 
visions  of  this  bill  the  Ruedi  Reservoir 
would  be  first  built,  and  under  the  oper- 
ating principles  which  have  been  ag-eed 
upon  and  which  are  included  in  this  bill 
by  reference,  that  project  must  be  in  op- 
eration before  any  water  is  diverted  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  slope. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chan- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Also  in 
section  3(c)  there  is  additional  protec- 
tion to  those  on  the  western  slope.  It 
says: 

Any  and  all  benefits  and  rights  of  western 
Colorado  water  users  In  and  to  water  stored 
in  the  Green  Mountain  Reservoir.  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  •  •  *  shall  not  be 
Impaired,  prejudiced,  abrogated,  nullified, 
or    diminished    In    any    manner    whatever. 


That  gives  further  protection  to  those 
on  the  western  slope  that  we  wiU  take 
this  water  from. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  Tor  making  that 
contribution.  That  further  bears  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  complete  agree- 
ment among  the  water  users  of  the  west- 
em  slope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  happy  over 
the  fact  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  State  of  California  on 
this   project.     On    April    13,    1962.    Mr. 
Northcutt  Ely,  special  counsel  for  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California,  ad- 
vised me  by  letter  that  except  for  an 
overall  limitation  on  transmountain  di- 
versions that  California  had  no  objec- 
tions to  this  legislation.    This  is  most 
gratifying,  as  we  have  been  working  to 
obtain  this  agreement  for  many  years. 
We  are  most  pleased  that  the  way  has 
been  cleared   for  members   from  Cali- 
fornia to  support  this  project. 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.    I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
conservation  in  America,  and  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  presentation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cheng - 
WETH]  of  this  project  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  questions  that  come 
to  mind  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
answered  at  this  point.  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  not  yet  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.    CHENOWETH.      I    hope    that    I 
may  be  of  some  help  to  the  ['entleman 


from  Iowa  In  making  up  hi«  mind  to  vote 
for  this  project. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  II  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  how  many  people  will 
be  directly  benefited  when  this  project 
is  completed,  and  as  It  is  being  offered 
here  before  the  House  of  Representetives 

today? 

Mr.     CHENOWETH.      I    would    say 
several  hundred  thousand  people. 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Three    hundred 

thousand  people? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Yes.  My  con- 
gressional district  has  a  population  of 
over  450.000.  but  not  everyone  would  be 
benefited  by  this  project.  But  I  would 
say  in  the  neighborhood  of  350,000 
people  would  benefit,  directly  and  In- 
directly, from  this  project. 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Three    hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people? 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.    Probably. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  Involved  in  this  project? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  One  hundred 
sixty-nine  million,  nine  hundred  and 
five  thousand  dollars,  estimated,  is  the 
total  cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Did  the  gentle- 
man mention  the  figure  of  350.000 
people  who  would  be  benefited? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Yes.  I  think 
about  that  number. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  based  upon  a  per 
capita  basis,  that  is  quite  an  investment, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  have  never  fig- 
ured it  on  that  basis,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  However,  these 
people  who  are  committing  themselves 
to  the  repayment  of  this  project  are 
anxious  and  are  willing  to  pay  whatever 
the  cost  may  be  to  obtain  this  water. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.     CHENOWETH.       These    people 
have  pledged   their  property   to  repay 
these  costs.    Their  property  is  Included 
in  a  water  conservancy  district,  organ- 
ized imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado.   The  tax  that  is  now  being  paid  is 
four-tenths  of  a  mill.    That  tax  will  then 
go   up   to    1   mill,   which   will   produce 
something  over  $500,000  a  year  when  the 
project  is  in  operation.    They  are  willing 
to  pay  this  money  back.    All  they  want 
is  a  loan  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  advance  the  money  to  construct  this 
project.    The  cost  of  the  same  will  be 
repaid,    and    for    the    most   part    with 
interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding  me  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  my  arithmetic  is 
correct,  we  are  Investing  around  $40,000 
of  Federal  money  for  every  person  living 
in  this  area;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  have  never  fig- 
ured it  on  that  basis,  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado    fMr.  Aspinall]    in  his 


statement  called  attention  to  the  in- 
creased amount,  of  money  which  is  re- 
turned to  the  federal  Treasury  in  taxes 
as  a  result  of  tliese  reclamation  projects. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  investment.  What 
the  investment  is  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  area  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  never  considered  the  cost  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  SCHWENGEL  1  wants  to  know  defi- 
nitely how  many  people  will  be  benefited 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  this 
project,  and  what  it  would  cost.  Fur- 
ther, based  upon  those  facts,  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
as  to  the  cost  per  person. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  want  to  know 
first  how  many  people  will  be  directly 
benefited  if  this  project  is  built. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the  first 
place,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  1  Mr. 
CHENOWETH  1  failed  to  mention  the  regu- 
lation of  the  water  on  the  western  slope 
with  the  construction  of  the  Ruedi  Res- 
ervoir, which  could  be  included  in  the 
number  that  he  has  set  forth. 

Secondly,  of  the  moneys  that  are  ad- 
vanced, or  of  the  $171  million,  at  least 
$150  million  is  repayable.  So.  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  CHENOWETH  J  and  myself  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SCHWENGEL]  With  any  certainty  as  to 
how  much  it  would  be  for  each  individual 
who  may  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  or  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  are  the 
power  projects.  Electricity  may  be  sent 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. While  one  cannot  say  that  it  will 
directly  benefit  everyone,  nevertheless, 
we  in  Colorado  feel  that  it  will  benefit 
the  entire  State,  which  has  a  population 
in  excess  of  1.75  million  people. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  would  like  to 
support  what  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Rogers]  has  just  stated.  The 
entire  State  will  benefit  from  this  project. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  in  that  sense  it  could 
help  the  whole  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  my  point  is,  and  the 
gentleman  still  has  not  answered  the 
question,  how  many  people  will  be  di- 
rectly benefited  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  project  so  we  can  arrive 
at  the  per  capita  cost? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth] 
will  yield  further,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  we  have  never  in  any 
of  these  projects  taken  an  individual 
count  of  the  heads  on,  say.  a  project 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  $20  million,  or 
which  amount  the  Government  would 
be  out,  of  which  most  of  it  is  for  flood 
control,  no  m.ore  than  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  had  a  flood  control  project 
and  came  to  us  and  stated  what  it  would 
cost  to  control  a  river,  and  how  much 


it  would  cost  the  people  in  the  gentle 
man's  district  per  head. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Oh,  yes,  I  can. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado   (continu- 
ing I .    How  much  per  head  it  would  cost 
for  the  people  in  his  district  or  in  any 
flood  control  area  for  a  specific  project? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     I  can. 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  see  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.    SCHWENGEL  1    Satisfied    concerning 
the  figures  he  is  seeking. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  just  trying 
to  get  some  facts  and  figures  that  I  can 
use  as  a  basis  for  considering  the  worth - 
whileness  of  this  project. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  This  will  bene- 
fit not  merely  the  people  in  this  imme- 
diate area,  but  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  and  the  entire  Nation.  I  contend 
an  investment  in  reclamation  is  a  good 
investment  for  the  entire  country.  I 
think  the  State  of  Iowa  will  benefit  from 
this  just  as  much  as  any  other  State. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  On  a  per-acre 
basis  we  know  how  much  is  involved 
here.  The  minority  report  says  that  we 
will  be  spending  $1,560  per  acre  for  a  full 
water  supply.  On  that  basis,  this  is  a 
rather  expensive  project. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  anything  like  that.  I  think  around 
$250  per  acre  is  a  more  accurate  figure. 
What  I  am  tiTing  to  impress  upon  the 
Members  is  that  all  of  this  money  is 
going  to  be  repaid.  The  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  pay  for  his  water.  The  district 
will  be  taxed.  The  money  will  be  paid 
back  to  the  Federal  Government,  with 
interest. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  correct  what  may  have 
been  a  mathematical  error.  Based  upon 
benefits  to  400,000  people,  according  to 
the  amount  involved,  I  come  to  a  figure 
of  $425  as  the  cost  per  person;  which  I 
think  is  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  an  expert  mathematician  and 
I  appreciate  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  are  asking  for  a  loan — not 
a  gift.  They  have  obligated  themselves 
to  repay  every  cent  of  the  construction 
costs  of  this  project.  Their  property  is 
included  in  the  Southeastern  Colorado 
Water  Conservancy  District,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  will  sign  a  contract  for  the  repay- 
ment of  construction  costs  allocated  to 
irrigation,  power,  and  municipal  water. 
This  property  will  be  taxed  to  assist  in 
repayment  of  these  costs.  The  farmers 
using  project  water  will  pay  for  the 
same.  The  towns  and  cities  using  water 
for  municipal  purposes  will  pay  for  this 
water,  with  interest. 

Mr.  William  I.  Palmer.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  last  year, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Fryingpan: 

We,  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  believe 
that  this  project  meets  every  standard  test 
of  current  reclamation  doctrine,  as  defined 
by  many  recent  acts  of  Congress.    All  reim- 


bursable coEiB  are  re-.urnable  within  a  50- 
year  period  of  time,  and  the  project  is  eco- 
nomically Justified  by  the  most  severe  test 
that  has  yei  been  suggested  for  public  works 
construction.  Satisffictory  repayment  en- 
titles have  been  created  under  Colorado  law 
and  have  continuously  ttrged  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislatloa  so  that  appropriate 
repayment  contracts  might  be  consummated. 
The  State  of  Colorado  and  previously  divided 
factions  thereof,  we  understand,  are  united 
in  their  support  of  the  development. 


This  project  provides  for  the  annual 
diversion  of  69,100  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  western  slope  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  Colorado.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  a  tunnel  5.3  miles  in  length, 
and  some  10  feet  in  diameter. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  possible  to  cap- 
ture intermittent  fioodfiows  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  reregulate  these  waters. 
The  water  supplies  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley would  be  increased  by  about  183.000 
acre-feet  annually.  This  would  furnish 
163,100  acre-feet  of  supplemental  water 
for  the  280,000  acres  of  farmland  now 
under  cultivation,  and  would  supply  20.- 
500  acre-feet  for  municipal  purposes. 

No  new  land  will  be  brought  under 
cultivation  by  this  project.  The  irriga- 
tion water  will  be  used  to  supplement 
the  water  now  being  used  on  some  280,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  in  Colorado.  There  is  an  annual 
shortage  of  water  in  this  area,  and  this 
additional  water  will  be  used  to  firm  up 
crops,  which  might  otherwise  be  lost  for 
lack  of  sufficient  water  at  the  proper 
time. 

This  project  is  not  going  to  add  to  the 
surplus  stock  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  this  country.     On  the  contrary, 
the  project  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the 
Arkansas   Valley   to   plant   those   crops 
which  will  bring  them  the  highest  yield 
per  acre.     These  are  not  crops  which  are 
now  in  surplus.     At  the  present  time  the 
farmers  must  plant  those  crops  which 
they  feel  can  be  harvested.    This  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able.    If  they  had  the  assurance  of  ade- 
quate water  in  the  late  season  they  would 
plant  the  specialty  crops  which  bring 
them  the  most  money,  and  provide  a 
higher  net  cash  yield  per  acre.     This 
project  will  give  them  that  assurance. 

The  water  made  available  under  this 
project  can  be  regarded  as  insurance  for 
the  farmers  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
They  are  now  confronted  each  year  with 
the  possibility  that  they  will  not  have 
sufficient  water  to  finish  out  the  high 
value  crops  which  are  grown  in  this 
area.  If  they  knew  that  adequate  water 
would  be  available  at  all  times  during 
the  growing  season  they  would  plant 
more  of  these  crops  each  year.  Under 
this  project  the  farmers  will  raise  more 
sugarbeets,  alfalfa,  onions,  tomatoes,  and 
other  high  value  crops.  This  has  been 
the  experience  under  the  Colorado  Big 
Thompson  project  in  Colorado,  which 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
some  years. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  is  a  very  fertile 
and  productive  area.  The  principal 
crops  raised  are  alfalfa,  sugarbeets, 
corn,  sorghums,  vegetables,  and  different 
types  of  seeds.  There  are  two  sugar- 
beet  factories  in  the  valley.  The  Amer- 
ican Crystal  Sugar  Co.  has  a  plant  at 
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Rocky  Pord.  and  the  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.  operates  a  plant  at 
Sugar  City.  There  is  a  tomato  cannery 
which  also  processes  pickles,  and  a  num- 
ber of  alfalfa  dehydrating  plants.  The 
vaUey  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Rocky 
Ford  watermelons  and  cantaloups. 
Turkey  raising  and  cattle  feeding  are 
very  important  to  the  economy  of  this 
area  It  is  necessary  to  ship  in  large 
amounts  of  grains  to  supply  the  turkey 
and  Uvestock  producers.  The  feed 
grains  produced  in  the  valley  are  con- 
sumed locally,  and  will  not  add  to  our 
farm  surplus. 

There  is  also  a  growing  need  for  addi- 
tional domestic  water  in  this  area. 
Some  20.500  acre-feet  of  this  water  wiU 
be  used  to  supply  cities  and  towns  with 
municipal  water.  Included  are  Pueblo 
and  Colorado  Springs,  the  second  and 
third  largest  cities  in  Colorado,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  at 
the  outset  that  this  is  not  a  new  project, 
hastily  conceived  and  lacking  necessary 
engineering    data    and    support.     This 
project  has  been  under  consideration  for 
many  years  and  has  received  exhaustive 
study  and  planning  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.    Many  years  ago  in  Colo- 
rado men  with  vision  conceived  the  idea 
of  bringing  surplus  water  from  the  west- 
em  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Colorado,  in 
order  to  satisfy  recurring  water  short- 
ages in  the  Arkansas  Valley.    This  proj- 
ect is  the  culmination  of  their  dreams. 
Many  of  these  pioneers  in  water  develop- 
ment have  passed  on  to  their  reward,  but 
others  are  living  and  I  hope  will  live  to 
see  their  dreams  fulfilled. 

This  project  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Southeastern  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. This  district  comprises  the  lands 
which  will  be  served  with  supplemental 
irrigation  water  under  this  project,  and 
consists  of  some  280,000  acres.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  the  lands  contained  in 
the  district  is  over  $450  milhon.  This 
district  also  includes  the  cities  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  Pueblo,  and  other 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
which  will  receive  municipal  water. 

The  conservancy  district  is  the  legal 
entity  which  will  sign  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  project.  It  has  been  operating 
for  several  years  and  is  being  financed 
by  a  four-tenths  of  a  mill  levy  on  all  the 
property  included  in  the  district.  The 
district  has  a  most  competent  board  of 
directors,  and  has  prospered  under  their 
efficient  direction.  A  tax  of  1  mill  will 
be  levied  upon  all  of  the  real  property 
in  the  district  when  the  project  is  in  op- 
eration. The  office  is  located  at  Pueblo, 
where  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  are 
held.  The  president  of  the  district  is 
Mr.  J.  Selby  Young,  of  Colorado  Springs. 
This  project  has  had  the  approval  of 
three  administrations,  two  Democratic 
and  one  Republican.  The  first  approval 
was  by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  on  May  4, 1951.  The 
second  approval  was  by  Mr.  Douglas 
McKay.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
April  28,  1953,  and  later  by  Secretary 


Fred  A.  Seaton.  The  project  has  again 
been  approved  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  by  Mr.  Stewart  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  project  has  had  the  strong,  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy.  In  several  budget  messages 
to  Congress  from  1955  to  1960,  President 
Eisenhower  annually  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  Fryingpan  project. 
He  included  funds  for  the  project  in  1955 
and  1956,  and  continued  to  recommend 
its  prompt  authorization.  President 
Kennedy  has  also  endorsed  the  project 
and  has  urged  Congress  to  authorize  the 
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The  Fryingpan  project  has  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board,  which  speaks  of- 
ficially for  the  State  of  Colorado  on  all 
water  matters.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr 
Felix  L.  Sparks,  executive  director  of 
the  board,  for  the  fine  job  he  did  in 
working  out  the  agreement  between  the 
water  users  in  the  western  and  ca.stcrn 
slopes.  It  is  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  Colorado  is  today  presenting  a 
united  front  on  this  project. 

The  project  has  the  approval  of  the 
Colorado  River  Water  Conservation 
District,  and  the  Southwestern  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  District,  both  of 
which  have  agreed  to  the  operating 
principles  as  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  130.  87th  Congress.  These 
districts  represent  the  water  users  of 
western  Colorado. 

The  project  has  also  received  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  commission  held  in  Denver  on 
May  11.  1961.  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote  endorsing  the  Fry- 
ingpan project.  This  commission  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact. The  endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  project  by  this  commission  is  most 
significant,  and  indicates  that  all  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  States  have  ap- 
proved the  project. 

The  Fryingpan  project  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  States  which  are 
parties  to  the  Colorado  River  compact, 
as  well  as  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 
has  a  compact  with  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado for  the  division  of  the  waters  of 
the  Arkansas  River. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  based 
on  1961  prices  is  $169,905,000,  which  is 
allocated  as  follows: 


effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
This  project  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
local  interests  to  finance  and  construct. 
All  of  the  money  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
items  charged  to  fiood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation,  amounting  to 
$18  908,000.  which  costs  are  nonreim- 
bursable. The  remainder  of  the  con- 
struction costs  will  be  repaid  with  inter- 
est except  the  allocation  to  In-igation, 
which  is  interest-free  under  reclamaUon 

laws. 

The  farmers  will  contribute  to  the  re- 
pavment  costs  by  paying  for  all  of  the 
project  water  which  they  use  at  the  rate 
of  $5  40  per  acre-foot.  Farmers  will  also 
pay  for  storage  of  their  own  water  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  at  the  rate  of 
$2  25  per  acre-foot.  This  water  will  be 
stored  in  the  Pueblo  Reservoir.  The 
town.s  and  cities  will  pay  for  the  water 
thcv  use  for  domestic  purposes.  Hydro- 
ckcinc  power  will  be  sold  to  preference 
customei-s  and  to  private  utilities. 

The  annual  receipts  under  the  project 
have  been  estimated  as  follows: 

district $516,160 


roriRervnncy 

New  Irrigation  revenues. 

PoA-er    revenues 

Mui>:rip'.l    water 
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804.065 

2.371. 150 
832.710 

4.  084.  985 


Irrigation $06  O^T.  000 

Power 62.  667.  000 

Municipal  water 22,23.3.000 

Flood  control 15.014,000 

Fish  and  wildlife 3,839,000 

Recreation 55,000 


Total 169,  905.  000 

A  limitation  of  $170  million  has  been 
inserted  in  H.R.  2206.  In  my  opinion 
the  project  can  be  constructed  for  a 
smaller  amount.  This  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  many  others,  including  engineers 
and  water  leaders.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  it  will  require  a  period  of  from  12 
to  14  years  to  complete  construction  of 
this  project,  during  which  time  interest 
will  be  paid  on  construction  costs.    Every 


Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
power  costs  will  be  repaid  In  41  years. 
with  interest,  after  completion  of  the 
power  facilities.    The  revenue  from  pow- 
er sales  will  then  be  used  to  assist  In  the 
payment  of  the  amount  allocated  to  Ir- 
ripation,  but  which  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  water  users  to  pay  during  the 
period  specified.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
irrigation  allocation  will  be  repaid  In  a 
period  of  50  years,  after  completion  of 
construction.     The  amount  charged  to 
municipal  water  will  be  repaid  with  In- 
terest in  50  years.    It  is  estimated  that 
water  users,  and  revenues  from  the  con- 
.senancy  district,  will  pay  some  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  allocated  to 
irrigation,   or   about   $46,685,000.     The 
balance  of  $19,411,000  allocated  to  irri- 
gation will  be  paia  from  surplus  power 
revenues. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  not  proceed  with 
the  construction  oi  any  of  the  municipal 
water-.supply  systems  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  it  would  be  infeasible  for  the 
local  communities  involved  to  construct 
these  facilities,  either  singly  or  jointly. 
If  these  facilities  are  constructed  by  the 
local  cities  the  cost  of  the  project  will 
be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  $14,240,000. 
This  is  a  self-contained  and  independ- 
ent project,  using  water  belonging  to  the 
State  of  Colorado  which  has  been  allo- 
cated under  the  upper  Colorado  River 
compact.    Only  69,100  acre-feet  of  water 
is  to  be  diverted  from  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.     Under  this   compact.   Colorado 
was  allocated  51.75  percent  of  7.500.000 
acre-feet,  amounting  to  3,850,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River.    The 
amount  to  be  u.sed  by  this  project  Is  less 
than  2  percent  of  this  total.    Colorado 
is  now  using  less  than  2  million  acre-feet 
of  the  Colorado  River  water  to  which 
she  is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 


compact.    Colorado  furnishes  70  percent 
of  the  water  in  the  Colorado  River. 

No  other  State  is  affected  by  this  proj- 
ect. This  water  belongs  entirely  to  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
is  taken  from  any  other  State.  The 
project  merely  provides  for  the  use  in 
Colorado  of  water  which  has  been  allo- 
cated to  us  under  the  terms  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  compact. 

The  State  of  Cahfornia  has  withdrawn 
its  objections  to  the  project.  On  April 
13. 1962.  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely,  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia, advised  me  that  the  objections  we 
previously  raised  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Fryingpan  bill  have  been  met 
with  the  single  exception  noted  in  my 
testimony.  The  exception  to  which  Mr. 
Ely  refers  is  the  proposal  for  an  overall 
limitation  of  25  percent  on  all  of  the 
transmountain  diversion  out  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  It  was  impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  this  proposal,  as 
we  feel  such  a  limitation  cannot  be  ap- 
proved under  the  compacts  dividing  the 
water  between  the  several  States,  and 
under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

The  water  will  be  collected  on  the 
western  slope  by  a  system  of  50  miles  of 
covered  condaits  and  tunnels.  The  wa- 
ter to  be  diverted  will  come  from  Hunter 
Creek  and  the  Fryingpan  River,  which 
are  tributaries  of  the  Roaring  Pork 
River.  The  water  will  be  brought  to  the 
eastern  slope  through  the  Continental 
Divide  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

There  are  three  earthen  dams  in  the 
project  which  will  be  used  to  store  water. 
Two  of  these  dams  are  now  in  existence 
and  will  be  enlarged.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Sugar  Loaf  Dam  near  Leadville, 
which  now  has  a  capacity  of  17.000  acre- 
feet.  This  reservoir  will  be  enlarged  to 
a  capacity  of  117,000  acre-feet.  The 
second  is  the  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir, 
which  now  has  a  capacity  of  56,000  acre- 
feet,  and  will  be  enlarged  to  260,000 
-  acre-feet. 

The  third  dam  will  be  located  just  west 
of  Pueblo  and  will  have  a  capacity  of 
400,000  acre-feet.  The  overall  storage 
capacity  of  the  project  will  be  777,000 
acre -feet. 

The  project  will  produce  about  123.900 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  energy  from 
a  series  of  seven  powerplants.  Six  of 
these  plants  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leadville  and  Salida.  where  there  is  a 
total  drop  of  2,250  feet  in  elevation.  The 
seventh  plant  will  be  located  at  the 
Pueblo  Reservoir,  just  west  of  the  city 
of  Pueblo.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
firm  power  output  of  these  plants  would 
be  507  million  kilowatt-hours  annually. 
It  is  proposed  to  sell  firm  power  at  6.5 

mills.  ,        , 

Most  of  this  power  will  be  purchased 
by  RE  A  cooperatives  in  this  area,  in- 
cluding the  Southeast  Colorado  Power 
Association  at  La  Junta,  the  San  Isabel 
Electric  Association  at  Pueblo  and  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Electric  Association  at 
Salida.  These  REA  associations  serve 
more  than  35,000  rural  people  living  in 
17  counties  in  southeastern  Colorado. 
comprising  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  State's  total  aret. 

These  REA  groups  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  this  project  and  have  al- 


ways given  the  same  their  wholehearted 
support.  They  have  first  claim  on  this 
jx>wer  as  preference  customers.  All  of 
these  cooperatives  are  in  need  of  cheaper 
and  additional  power  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  their  customers,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  their  financial 
obligations  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  in  Washington. 

Practically  all  of  the  power  now  avail- 
able to  the  REA  cooperatives  comes  from 
private  utilities.  There  has  been  a  very 
happy  relationship  between  the  REA 
groups  and  the  private  power  companies 
in  this  area.  The  private  utilities,  the 
Southern  Colorado  Power  Co.  and  the 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  have 
agreed  to  make  their  transmission  fa- 
cilities available  for  the  distribution  of 
this  power.  They  have  also  offered  to 
purchase  all  of  the  power  not  required 
by  the  preference  customers. 

The  Fryingpan -Arkansas  project  is 
designed  as  a  completely  self-contained 
unit.  Its  approval  by  Congress  implies 
no  commitment  for  any  future  trans- 
mountain  diversion  project  from  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
any  such  project. 

The  Fryingpan -Arkansas  project  is 
feasible  and  has  a  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratio.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  proj- 
ect indicates  that  over  a  100-year  pe- 
riod the  project  benefits  will  exceed  the 
cost  in  a  ratio  of  about  165  to  1. 

Mr.  Royce  J.  Tipton,  of  Denver,  a  rec- 
ognized engineer  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation,  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  commented 
on  the  project  as  follows : 

My  conclusion  Is,  after  having  been  in- 
timately identified  with  the  evolution  of 
the  project  as  a  member  of  the  engineering 
advisory  committee  of  the  policy  and  review 
committee,  that  the  project  Is  well  conceived 
from  an  engineering  standpoint,  and  that  it 
will  provide  the  maximum  possible  benefit* 
from  tJie  water  supplies  made  available  by  it. 
From  the  standpoint  of  need  for  the  project, 
and  the  engineering  feasibility  of  it,  1  strong- 
ly urge  Its  authorization. 


The  water  to  be  diverted  by  this  proj- 
ect will  be  sold  for  $5 .40  per  acre-foot. 
Farmers  from  the  Arkansas  Valley  have 
appeared  before  the  committee  and 
stated  without  hesitation  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  this  price  for  this  water. 
They  stated  that  in  many  cases  this 
additional  water  would  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  crop  or  no  crop  at  all. 
They  assured  the  committee  that  the 
farmers  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  are  able, 
ready,  and  willing  to  pay  this  amount 
for  this  supplemental  water.  These 
farmers  have  always  given  the  project 
their  full  support. 

The  project  has  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  toe  Arkansas  Val- 
ley. Many  civic,  fraternal,  and  commu- 
nity organizations  have  endorsed  this 
project.  The  desperate  need  for  this 
additional  water  is  fully  recognized  and 
these  people  are  most  anxious  to  have 
this  project  consti-ucted  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Among  the  many  groups  supporting 
this  project,  and  who  have  submitted 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  same,  are : 

National  Farm  Loan  Association  of 
Pueblo. 


Local  No.  113,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pueblo. 
Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Colorado    State    Association   of   REA 
Cooperatives. 

Holbrook  Mutual  Irrigating  Co. 
Resolutions  from  numerous  city  coun- 
cils, town  boards,  and  county  commis- 
sioners. 

Resolutions  from  many  senior  and 
junior  chambers  of  commerce. 

Resolutions  from  many  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis.  Lions,  and  Elks  Clubs,  and  Amer- 
ican Legion  posts. 

Numerous  civic  organizations  and 
clubs. 

Many  labor  organizations. 
Several  sportsmen's  clubs. 
This  is  a  reclamation  project  to  be 
constructed  under  general  reclamation 
laws.  It  is  a  good  investment  for  the 
Government.  The  initial  cost  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
full,  and  with  interest,  except  for  the 
amount  allocated  to  irrigation,  which  is 
interest-free  under  reclamation  laws. 
All  that  we  are  asking  is  a  loan.  The 
Government  will  advance  the  money,  for 
construction  costs,  and  it  will  be  repaid 
as  mentioned  above. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  have  expressed  their  inter- 
est in  the  Fr>'ingpan-Arkansas  project, 
and  for  their  support,  both  in  past  years 
and  on  the  present  bill.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  the  bill  and  to  authorize  this 
project  which  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  not  only  Colorado,  but  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado IMr.  DoMitncKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  dealing  with  today  is  the 
most  vital  resource  we  have:  water. 
Without  this,  there  is  not  any  commu- 
nity that  can  survive.  Without  this,  no 
land  can  produce  any  edible  vegetation 
nor  any  crop  of  any  kind. 

The   Arkansas  River  Valley  In  Col- 
orado Is  a  fertile  area.    It  Is  a  growing 
area  In  both  population  and  Industry. 
But  a  critical  shortage  of  water  exists 
in  the  basin,  a  shortage  that  menaces 
the  whole  economic  stability  of  the  re- 
gion.   The  average  rainfall,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  region  Is  one -third  the  aver- 
age rainfall  In  St.  Louis.  New  York,  or 
Washington;    one-fourth    that    of    At- 
lanta, and  one-fifth  the  average  rainfall 
in  New  Orleans.     With  existing   water 
supplies,     the     problem     of     pollution, 
chloride    content,    alkalinity,   hardness, 
and  turbidity  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
In  the  whole  counUy.     It  Is  Imperative 
that  additional  supplies  of  water  be  se- 
cured   if    this    region    is    to    continue 
to    develop.     The    Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project  Is  the  only  hope  for  new  water- 
no  other  source  Is  available  as  the  un- 
derground water  is  already  up  to  the 
rate  of  recharge. 

At  present,  the  extreme  fluctuations 
of  the  Arkansas  River  produces  both 
floods  and  drought,  leaving  the  farmerc 
of  the  valley  to  face  each  year  with  com- 
plete uncertainty.  Flood  damage  is  es- 
timated to  average  $700,000  a  year,  and 
the  constant  threat  of  drought  and  crop 
failure  has  an  adverse   and  depressing 
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effect  on  aU  business  in  :he  region.  The 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  correct  both 
these  conditions. 

The  situation  in  this  area  of  south- 
eastern Colorado  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  conditions  which  existed  in  my  own 
district  of  northeastern  Colorado  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  has  been  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  northern  Colorado      It 
has  stabilized  the  economy  of  that  region, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  avoiding 
what  could  have  been  a  major  disaster 
during  the  drought  years  of  1953  to  1957. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
area  under  irrigation  from  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  water— and  I  think  you  all 
will  be  interested  in  this— the  farms  in 
general  have  shifted  from  crops  which 
are  classified  generally  as  surplus  to  more 
stable    crops,   including   vegetables   and 
additional  farm  livestock  feeding  opera- 
tions. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  project  the  crops 
grown  in  the  area  were  barley,  corn.  oats, 
sorghum,  wheat,  alfalfa  hay  and  other 
hay,  irrigated  pasture,  other  forage,  en- 
silage, dry  beans,  su^arbeets.  vegetables, 
seeds,  and  fruits. 

Now  look  what  has  happened  since 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  plant 
for  his  most  productive  market  because 
he  has  the  additional  water.  Barley 
acreage  and  yield  decreased  23  percent. 
Corn  and  oats  dropped  17  percent. 
Wheat  acreage  dropped  a  phenomenal  71 
percent.  But  vegetable  production  in- 
creased almost  36  percent. 

The  same  results  can  be  anticipated 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley  when  this  project 
is  completed.  Of  the  five  major  crops 
which  make  up  virtually  our  entire  in- 
ventory of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities— wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sorghum — the  Arkansas  Valley  does 
not  now  produce  any  cotton  or  tobacco, 
and  this  project  would  not  change  that 
picture.  No  cotton  or  tobacco  will  be 
produced  by  the  water  supplied  from  this 
project.  The  production  of  wheat  is  not 
economical  under  irrigation  and  it  will 
decline  sharply.  Wheat  is  uneconomical 
by  comparison  with  other  irrigated  crops. 
It  cannot  compete  with  vegetables  where 
they  can  be  grown  on  the  same  land. 
The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  is  not 
going  to  irrigate  any  new  land.  It  will 
better  irrigate  some  land  already  under 
irrigation.  Perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, will  be  the  assurance  of  a  more 
adequate  water  supply  to  the  cities  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Rocky  Ford, 
La  Junta,  Las  Animas,  Lamar,  Canon 
City,  and  Leadville. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  on  the  very  interest- 
ing and  persuasive  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing. I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
statistics  he  has  given  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son project.  He  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  crops — in 


surplus— have  been   reduced  because  of 
the  additional  water  made  available. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  ;4entleman  unpress  this  fact  oi; 
the  gentleman  from  Kansa.'-.  I  Mr  Avery  I 
and  that  the  same  thing  that  happened 
in  connection  with  the  Colorado-Biu 
Thompson  project  will  occur  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  if  the  Fiyingpan  project 
is  constructed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sure  thai 
would  be  true.  When  you  provide  water 
for  irrigation  purposes,  the  result  of  this 
is  you  put  into  production  crops  which 
are  the  best  cash  crops  you  can  get, 
which  are  not  those  now  included  in  the 
surplus  products. 

There  is  one  more  thing  which  I  think 
must  be  emphasized:  that  is.  I  think  the 
stumbling  block  to  most  of  the  water 
power  projects  is  not  here  pre.sent— that 
is.  the  public  versus  private  power  fight 
It  is  not  in  this  project.  We  do  have 
public  power  in  this,  but  the  private 
utility  companies  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tives have  assured  us  they  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  about  the  need  for  aiid 
the  planned  operation  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project. 

There  is  no  element  of  relief  in  this 
project.  The  only  amounts  that  are  not 
going  to  be  repaid  are  for  fish  and  wild- 
life, recreation,  and  flood  control,  which 
you  have  already  heard  my  colleagues 
the  gentlemen  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Chen- 
OV.ETH  and  Mr.  AspinallI.  talk  about. 
These  things  are  necessary  as  part  of  a 
multipurpose  project,  and  they  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  State— and  the  Nation,  for 
that  matter. 

This  project  has  been  under  .study  for 
30  years.  It  has  been  ready  for  10  years 
The  disagreements  which  have  blocked 
passage  in  prior  years  have  been  re- 
solved in  the  State  and  the  urgency  gets 
greater  every  year. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill,  not  an 
appropriation  bill.  Appropriations,  when 
they  are  made,  will  be  repaid  directly  to 
the  extent  of  almost  90  percent.  The 
construction  will  occur  over  a  period  of 
12  or  14  years  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  appropriations  in  future 
years,  and  there  will  be  no  appreciable 
effect  as  far  as  I  can  .see  in  this  or  in 
next  years  budget.  So  I  earnestly  ask 
all  those  who  are  present,  for  their  sup- 
port in  voting  for  the  enactment  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
important  reclamation  projects  we  have 
ever  had  before  us. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  notice  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  in  inquiring  about 
this  program,  agreeing  with  what  you 
say.  that  this  would  be  a  lot  better  for 
Kansas  because  they  would  raise  a  lot 
less  wheat;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  far  as  I  can  see. 
this  will  result  in  a  benefit  to  Kansas 
and  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  sorghum  that  would  be  taken 
out  of  production  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley, it  would  give  them  room,  perhaps, 
for  a  little  more  market. 


Mr  WICKERSHAM.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
.sas  are  both  very  able  men,  and  I  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  the  facts.  Is  it  not 
true  that  more  people  go  to  Colorado 
from  Kansas  and  from  Iowa  than  al- 
most any  State  in  the  Union  for  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  also  stay  there  all 
fcummer  long? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  From  Kansas,  from 
Iowa,  from  California,  and  from  Texas, 
we  have  an  invasion  which  we  welcome 
every  year  We  hope  they  will  keep 
coming  and  this  will  make  it  even  more 
ploasant  for  them  to  come, 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  There  is  one 
little  project  in  my  district  in  Oklahoma 
which  is  one-fourth  this  large,  and  2*4 
million  people  come  there  each  year  for 
recreational  purposes  and  the  additional 
busine.<y>  that  is  generated  has  been 
worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

M;    DOMINICK.    I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  point  and 
I  sincerely  appreciate  his  contribution 
Mr.  AVERY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas.  my  good 
friend. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  particularly  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansa.s. 
and  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  might 
po.s.tibly  have  been  me  because  I  did  ad- 
dress the  Committee  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  and  it  was  so 
intended. 

Mr  AVERY.  No.  1,  I  want  it  to  be 
abundantly  clear  that  you  do  not  need 
to  pass  this  project  to  accommodate 
Kan.sas  We  are  getting  along  pretty 
well  just  the  way  things  are.  You  do 
not  need  to  pass  the  farm  bill  to  ac- 
commodate Kansas,  we  are  getting  along 
without  that  and  we  can  get  along  with- 
out this  project  too.  If  the  transient 
and  tourist  business  from  Kansas  into 
Colorado  is  pretty  important,  then  I 
would  sugaest  that  we  just  go  along  and 
leave  things  in  status  quo.  But.  if  you 
pa.«s  this  farm  bill  and  pa.ss  the  pending 
bill,  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough 
money  to  go  to  Colorado. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  authorization  of 
the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  2206,  would  permit  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  put  to  maximum  use 
a  small  portion  of  its  undeveloped  water 
resources.  About  69,000  acre-feet  of 
water  would  be  diverted  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  to  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin.  This  small  amount  is  only  about 
2  percent  of  Colorado's  share  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin's  expected 
entitlement  under  the  Colorado  River 
compact  of  1922  and  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  of  1948.  By  this 
transmountain  diversion  from  western 
Colorado  to  eastern  Colorado  through 
the  Continental  Divide,  additional  water 
in  the  Arkansas  basin  will  be  made  usable 


30  that  the  total  pDJect  water  supply  for 
the  Arkansas  Valli?y  amounts  to  about 
183,000  acre-feet. 

The  project  would  provide  supplemen- 
tal irrigation  wattr  for  approximately 
280.000  acres  of  bind  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  and  about  2(i,500  acre-feet  of  mu- 
nicipal water  for  c;olorado  Springs  and 
other  Arkansas  Valley  towns.  Opera- 
tion of  the  project  would  prevent  flood 
damages  along  the  -Arkansas  River  which 
presently  average  more  than  $700,000 
annually.  The  hydroelectric  plants  and 
related  facilities  \v'ould  provide  about 
half  a  billion  kiloviatt-hours  of  electric 
energy  annually.  In  addition,  the  proj- 
ect would  benefit  f.sh  and  wildlife,  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities,  help 
control  sediment,  and  prevent  stream 
pollution. 

The  Fryingpan-Zirkansas  project  is  a 
self-contained  mu.tiple-purpose  devel- 
opment wherein  each  function  is  related 
and  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
overall  project  anc  its  feasibility.  The 
project  would  be  operated  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  all  agencies  within  the 
State  which  have  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  and  use  of 
water  resources. 

I  would  like  to  e>  plain  briefly  the  Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansaj  rro.ect  plan  of  devel- 
opment  and   operation.     A   system   of 
canals  and  tuiinels,  referred  to  as  the 
collection  system,  would  be  constructed 
on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Frying- 
pan  River  and  the  rloaring  Pork  River  in 
western  Colorado  for  collecting  an  aver- 
age of  about  69.0(t0  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  which  would  be  diverted  to  the 
Arkansas   Valley    -hrough   the   5.3   mile 
Fryingpan-Arkansas    Tunnel.      On    the 
eastern  slope  the   vater  would  be  stored 
in  the  Sugar  Loaf  Reservoir,  which  is  to 
be  enlarged  under  the  project  plan  from 
its  present  capacity  of  17,000  acre-feet 
to  117,000  acre-f€et.     From  there,  the 
regulated  water  would  flow  through  the 
Elbert  Canal  and  powerplant  and  into 
the  Twin  Lakes  Eeservoir  which  would 
be    enlarged    from    its    present    active 
capacity  of  56,00(    acre-feet  to  260,000 
acre -feet.    In  addition  to  the  imported 
water,  water  from  the  Arkansas  River 
would  be  diverted  into  the  Twin  Lakes 
Reservoir  by  construction  of  the  Snow- 
den  Diversion  Dan  and  Canal.    The  en- 
largement of  the  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir 
would  also  permit  the  Twin  Lakes  Canal 
Co.  to  export  an  additional  14.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually.    From  the  Twin 
Lakes  Reservoir  t:ie  water  would  be  di- 
verted  through    f  ve   additional   power- 
plants    before    reiching    the    Arkansas 
Valley     sci-vice     z.rea.      The    principal 
storage  facility  on  the  Aikansas  River 
would   be  the   40(  .000  acre-foot  Pueblo 
Reservoir  where  the  flows  would  be  reg- 
ulated for  irrigation,  for  municipal  use, 
and   for    flood   control.     An    additional 
powerplant  would  be  constructed  at  the 
Pueblo  Reservoir. 

The  entire  power  sj-stem,  consisting 
of  seven  powerplants  and  related  facili- 
ties, would  have  an  installed  capacity 
of  123,900  kilowatts.  Specific  municipal 
water  facilities  for  conveying  water  to 
Colorado  Springs;  and  other  Arkansas 
Valley  towns  wojld  be  constructed  by 
the  United  States  only  if  construction  by 


the  communities  themselves  proved  in- 
feasible. 

I  would  like  to  return  briefly  to  western 
Colorado   and   discuss  the  Ruedi   Dam 
and    Reservoir    which    would   be    con- 
structed on  the  Pryingpan  River,  about 
14  miles  above  Basalt.  Colo.    The  Ruedi 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of 
about   100.000  acre-feet,  would  provide 
the  replacement  water  for  the  water  di- 
verted to  the  Arkansas  Basin  and  would 
also  provide  additional  regulatory  stor- 
age  capacity   to  serve   future  multiple 
purposes    in    western    Colorado.      Only 
about    28,000    acre-feet    of    capacity    is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  diversion 
to  the  Arkansas  Basin.  It  is  this  feature 
of  the  project  which  provides  for  de- 
velopment  and   use   of   water   in   both 
eastern    and    western    Colorado.      The 
legislation   also   requires   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  need  for  an  additional  reser- 
voir of  about  5.000  acre-feet  capacity  on 
the  Roaring  Fork  River  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Fryingpan  River.    The 
purpose  of  such  an  additional  reservoir 
would  be  to  offset  any  adverse  stream- 
flow   conditions    on    the    Roaring    Fork 
River  in   the   vicinity  of  Aspen   which 
might  occur  as  a  result  of  the  Fn'ing- 
pan-Arkansas  project  operations. 

The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  con- 
sisting of  the  works  which  I  have  just 
described,  is  estimated  to  cost  $169,905,- 
000.  This  amount  includes  $13,761,000 
for  the  municipal  water  delivery  system 
which  may  be  constructed  by  the  com- 
munities themselves,  thus  reducing  the 
project  cost. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $169,- 
905,000,  $18,908,000  is  allocate  to  non- 
reimbursable purposes  and  $150,997,000 
is  allocated  to  reimbursable  purposes. 
The  nonreimbursable  purposes  are  flood 
control,  $15,014,000;  fish  and  wildlife, 
$3,839,000;  and  recreation.  $55,000.  The 
reimbursable  purposes  are  irrigation, 
$66,097,000;  municipal  water.  $22,233,- 
000;  and  electric  power,  $62,667,000. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Ruedi  Dam  and 
Reservoir  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  for  repay- 
ment purposes  even  though  three-quar- 
ters of  the  storage  capacity  will  be  avail- 
able to  serve  future  needs  in  western 
Colorado. 

Tlie  amount  allocated  to  electric 
power  wotild  be  repaid  with  interest  by 
the  41st  year  after  completion  of  all 
power  facilities.  The  amount  allocated 
to  municipal  water  supply  would  also  be 
repaid  with  interest  in  a  period  of  40 
years  following  completion  of  constiTJC- 
tion.  If  the  mimicipal  water  delivery 
system  is  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  would  also  be  repaid 
with  interest  within  a  50-year  period. 
The  amount  allocated  to  irrigation 
would  be  repaid  within  50  years  from 
revenues  i-eceived  from  water  users 
amounting  to  $21,709,000,  revenues  re- 
ceived from  ad  valorem  taxes  amount- 
ing to  $24,977,000.  and  revenues  from 
power  operations  above  those  required 
for  repayment  of  the  power  investment 
amounting  to  $19,411,000. 

The  Department's  economic  analysis 
of  the  Fi-yingpan-Arkansas  project  in- 
dicates that  on  an  annual  basis  the  total 
project  benefits  will  exceed  the  costs  in 


a  ratio  of  1.65  to  1.  The  total  armual 
benefits  are  determined  to  be  about  $11 
million,  comprising  irrigation  benefits 
amounting  to  $5,007,000.  municipal  and 
industrial  water  benefits  amounting  to 
$1,274,000,  power  benefits  amounting  to 
$3,606,000,  flood  control  benefits  amount- 
ing to  $720,000.  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits amounting  to  $172,000,  recreation 
benefits  amounting  to  $80,000,  and  sedi- 
ment control  amounting  to  $141,000. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   subcommittee   of 
which  I  am  cliairman  has  given  thorough 
and  detailed  study  to  H.R.  2206  and  to 
the  Fryingpan-Arkansas   project.     Last 
year  the  subcommittee  held  2   days  of 
public  hearings  on  this  legislation  during 
which    only    one    witness    appeared    in 
opposition.    He     was     representing     a 
number  of  others.    In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee   has    exhaustively    studied    this 
project  in  previous  years.    The  project 
before  us  today  has  been  modified  since 
it  was  previously  considered  and  is  much 
improved  from  both  a  phj'sical  and  eco- 
nomic  standpoint.     In  addition   to   the 
standard  provisions  in  the  bill  for  proj- 
ect authorization  purposes,  the  bill  in- 
cludes language  to  assiu-e  operation  of  the 
project  in  accordance  with  all  the  com- 
pacts, statutes,  and  treaty  which  make 
up   the   so-called   law   of   the   Colorado 
River  and  to  fully  protect  the  rights  of 
all  the  States  in  the  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin.   The  committee  adopted  only  minor 
and  clarifying  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  is  sound 
from  an  engineering,  economic,  and 
financial  standpoint  and  meets  every 
standard  test  of  current  reclamation  doc- 
trine and  policy.  The  committee  con- 
cluded also  that  the  project  is  urgently 
needed  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  to  permit  flexi- 
bility in  fanning  operations  so  cropping 
practices  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  market 
demands,  and  to  help  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent unstable  economic  conditions  that 
exist  due  to  the  effects  of  drought  and  a 
restricted  water  supply, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recommends 
that  the  House  approve  H  R.  2206. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  in  conformity 
with  the  statement  the  gentleman  has 
just  made  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  a  find- 
ing that  it  is  infeasible  for  these  munici- 
palities to  build  their  own  municipal 
lines  and  systems  before  the  Secretary 
will  have  authority.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  if  the  Secretary 
so  finds,  an  amount  is  included  within 
the  overall  amount  that  will  be  author- 
ized by  this  bill,  but  if  the  Secretary  does 
not  so  find  then  the  amount  of  $170  mil- 
lion must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
$13  million.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas, 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  do  not  like  to  presume 
upon  the  time  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  that  particular  project, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
the  distinction  between  the  utilization 
of  the  various  assets  in  this  project. 
Those  of  us  who  are  appearing  here  in 
opposition  today  certainly  have  no  quar- 
rel to  make  with  the  opponents  over  the 
Water  Conservation  Act. 

It  is  purely  irrigation  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  accelerating  agricultural 
production  at  this  time,  to  which  we 
object. 

Now,  my  question  is.  Has  the  commit- 
tee considered  the  various  increments  of 
this  project,  such  as  the  Pueblo  Res- 
ervoir, that  I  understand  is  to  provide  a 
substantial  amount  of  flood  control  with 
which  we  are  sympathetic,  and  if  this  is 
to  provide  flood  control,  very  obviously 
it  would  have  to  stabilize  the  water  sup- 
ply in  the  Arkansas  River  from  that  point 
to  wherever  the  assets  will  be  dissipated? 
Has  that  approach  been  considered,  leav- 
ing out  irrigation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  You  mean  to 
finance  the  entire  program  without  ir- 
rigation? 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  you  leave  out  irriga- 
tion, you  would  not  have  to  take  up  so 
much  water.  Could  you  fully  utilize  the 
water  that  belongs  to  the  water  users, 
forgetting  about  the  irrigation,  and 
stabilizing  enough  water  for  the  other 
uses? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  pos- 
sibly you  could,  but  unless  you  tie  this 
entire  project  together.  I  think  your 
cost  would  shoot  upwards  measurably, 
and  when  you  try  to  approach  on  a  per 
capita  cost  or  per-acre  cost,  I  think  it 
would  be  completely  out  of  proportion  to 
what  we  have  here  because  of  the  pay- 
back ability  of  the  project. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Pueblo  Reservoir  would  be? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  in 
the  report  to  which  I  refer  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  advised  it  is  $38 
million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
$37,758,000  is  the  figure  given. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Now,  that  is 
on  page  6  of  the  report:  Pueblo  Dam, 
Resei-voir,  and  powerplant,  $37,758,000. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this,  but  may  I  submit  this  final 
question?  Can  that  project  be  justified 
as  economically  feasible  as  a  separate 
entity? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Pueblo 
Resei-voir? 

Mr.  AVERY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  studies  show  that 
it  would  not  be  considered  feasible,  and 
standing  by  itself,  Pueblo  Reservoir 
would  not  be  built.  But,  standing  with 
the  rest  of  the  units  of  the  project,  the 
stepping  down  and  lowering  of  the  water 
as  it  comes  down  and  the  benefits  that 
will  come  from  these  other  installations 
show  that  the  reservoir  can  be  built,  and 
the  cost  that  is  allocable  to  flood  control 
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is   consistent    with   formulas    presently 
used  for  .such  purposes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  must  say  that  I  regret 
that  that  particular  aspect  of  the  proj- 
ect could  not  stand  by  itself,  because  I 
think  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  it. 
And.  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  recognized  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But,  when 
you  add  irrigation  to  that  at  a  time  of 
surplus,  I  just  cannot  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  my  friend  from  Texas 
and  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Let  me  say 
this   in    regard   to   the   surplus,   and   I 
think  the  matter  ought  to  be  pointed  up 
very  clearly.     As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  have  been  over  this  project  a  number 
of  times,  and  I  looked  upon  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism  when  it  first  be- 
came my  opportunity  to  set  into  it.     But. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  these 
surpluses  are  going  to  be  settled  m  either 
one  of  two  ways  in  this  country.     They 
are  poin;,'  to  be  settled  by  control  of  the 
production  of  the  product  itself  or  they 
are  goinu'  to  be  settled  by  permitting  the 
price  to  <io  so  low  that  it  will  not  be  in 
any  way   feasible  to  grow  them.     Now. 
what  is  .'Oing  to  happen  I  do  not  know, 
and  the  'lentleman.  I  am  sure,  is  waiting 
to  see  what  happens  to  the  farm  bill. 
But.  in  this  particular  instance  we  have 
a  water  supply  lack.     If  these  people  in 
this  general  area  could  have  more  water, 
I    think    they    would    trrow    nonsurplu.s 
crops.     What  has  happened  i.s  this,  and 
I  believe  the  record  will  reflect  and  I 
think  the  hearings  will  reflect  it.  and  I 
refer  the  gentleman  to  tiiem.  that  all  of 
the  feed  grains  and  the  corn  that  went 
into    the    Commodity    Credit    Corpora- 
tion— I  do  not  believe  any  corn  has  gone 
into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
but  any  that  has,  has  been  redeemed  by 
the  fanner,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
grain   sorghums   that   went    into   Com- 
modity    Credit     Corporation     storage, 
which,  of  course,  burdened  the  economy 
with  suruluses,  but  it  ha«;  been  redeemed 
by  the  farmer,  which  .simply  means  it 
was  fed  out. 

So,  livestock  operations  in  this  area 
are  much  more  profitable  if  these  people 
can  grow  this  and  feed  it  out. 

Mr.  AVERY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  1  minute  further,  and 

then  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  yield  again? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Kansa.s. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  draw  a  line  between  products  that  are 
in  surplus  and  products  that  are  not. 
There  are  some  that  are  supported  and 
some  that  are  not.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  agricultural  product  that  is  in 
short  supply.  If  there  are  .some  in  short 
supply  1  would  like  to  know  about  them. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  in 
answer  to  that:  I  think  the  rea.son  for 
that  is  this:  When  you  get  back  to  the 
basic  problems  involved,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  agricultural  problems.  One  is 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and 
one  is  a  shortage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  have  one  problem  while 
Russia  and  China  have  another.  I  pre- 
fer ours.  I  think  the  reason  we  have 
surpluses  is  because  we  had  the  foresieht 
to  do  the  things  in  the  western  part  of 


this  country  in  reclamation  and  in  work- 
ing thfc  land  as  we  have  to  provide  the 
needed  food  and  fiber  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  still  did 
not  mention  any  products  that  were  in 
short  supply.  Are  there  some  agricul- 
tural products  in  short  supply? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  are 
some  agricultural  products  that  are  not 
supported  which  I  think  should  be  de- 
veloped in  this  general  area. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Avery],  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  concedes  there  is  a  short  sup- 
ply of  sugar.  This  is  an  area  where 
sugarbeets  grow  in  abundance.  This 
project  would  not  contribute  to  any  sur- 
pluses that  we  have.  That  is  at  least 
one  of  the  products,  and  there  are  others 
such  as  cantaloups  and  vegetables  that 
are  grown  in  the  Arkansas  valley.  Are 
they  in  a  surplus  state?     I  do  not  think 

so. 

Mr.  AVERY.     Are  they  in  a  short  sup- 
ply?    That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado      Yes.  they 
are  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Where' 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     We  have 
to  import  approximately  45  percent  of 
our  sugar. 

Mr.  AVERY.  We  are  talking  about 
cantaloups. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  we 
are  talking  about  cantaloups.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  knows,  the 
cantaloup  season  goes  from  area  to  area. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman,  the 
.sea.son  starts  in  California  and  then 
when  the  California  season  is  finished. 
it  goes  to  Arizona.  The  season  runs  in 
Arizona  about  2  months — the  middle  of 
Au'.,'u.st.  Colorado  farmers  harvest  from 
Au'^'ust  15  to  October— those  delicious 
Rocky  Ford  cantaloups. 

Mr.  AVERY.  They  are  delicious.  On 
that  I  can  agree. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And,  they 
are  not  in  surplus  supply.  If  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  they  are  in  surplus  supply, 
try  to  buy  some  of  them  down  here  about 
the  first  of  September. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
[,'entleman  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  you  will  turn  the 
farmers  loose  to  raise  all  the  sugarbeets 
they  want  to.  they  will  bury  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  RocersI  with 
sugar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa:  He 
knows  of  my  interest  in  that.  We  are 
going  to  do  our  very  best  to  try  to  do 
that  very  thing. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Chenoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  a  very  splendid,  com- 
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prehensive.  and  convincing  statement, 
and  for  his  support  of  this  project.  I 
want  to  remind  i,he  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Aver^].  that  this  area  in 
Colorado  is  a  deficit  area  insofar 
as  feed  grains  ere  concerned.  We 
buy  feed  grains  from  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  is  well  as  other  States. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Maybe  that  will  help 
the  gentleman  understand  my  position 
out  there. 

Mr.  CHEN0WI;TH.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  wants  our  business  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  We  are  happy  to  do 
business  with  our  friends  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  sell  and  ship 
you  some  more. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDINGS.  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers!.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  think  he  has 
overlooked  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  this  debute.  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  been  mentiontd,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  jarogram  will  raise  the 
water  table  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 
In  my  congressional  district  there  is 
located  at  the  western  end  of  my  dis- 
trict many  thousands  of  acres  of  irri- 
gated land.  We  think  this  will  help 
raise  the  water  table  so  we  will  have  more 
water  for  the  growing  of  these  sugar- 
beets  and  cantaloups  and  what  have  you 
that  grow  in  tha .  area.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Avery]  ;>aid  he  did  not  know 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  that  was 
not  in  surplus. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  present  Agricultural  Act  there 
is  a  provision  to  p<rmit  oil  crops  to  grow 
on  this  diverted  acreage  and  turn  back 
the  payment  on  tf.ese  crops  that  we  are 
continuously  impcTting  today.  We  do 
not  have  enough  castor  oil,  we  do  not 
have  enough  of  various  kinds  of  oil  that 
these  crops  produc  e. 

In  the  legislaticm  that  is  coming  up 
there  is  also  such  an  amendment  in 
there  to  provide  that  these  crops  may  be 
grown  on  the  diverted  acres.  I  would 
point  out  that  important  feature  that 
has  to  do  with  raising  the  water  table. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, especially  where  we  have  thousands 
of  acres  of  deep-"vell  irrigation  we  feel 
that  this  will  raise  the  water  table. 

I  am  one  Kansan  in  support  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
cellent point,  because  everyone  who  re- 
sides in  the  Great  Plains  area  of  this 
Nation  is  familiar  with  the  problem  he 
is  talking  about,  and  appreciates  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  cf  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  the  in- 
terest rate?  The  gentleman  has  referred 
several  times  to  repayment  with  inter- 
est.   What  will  be  that  interest  rate? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
interest  rate  as  figured  on  this  project 
is   2.632   percent    which  is  the  interest 


rate  on  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  Government 
borrow  money  on  that  basis  now? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  doubt  that 
seriously. 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  do  I. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  dependent, 
of  course,  on  the  money  market  at  the 
time  construction  starts  and  the  average 
interest  cost  for  long-term  loans  over  the 
preceding  15  years.  Money  is  made 
available  by  this  legislation  for  loans  at 
rates  conforming  to  such  formula. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM,  It  is  well  known 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  are  very 
thorough  and  very  conservative.  After 
studying  all  these  projects  you  have  had 
before  your  committee  and  after  perfect- 
ing them,  would  not  the  gentleman  say 
this  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  that 
has  come  before  your  committee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
this,  that  this  project  is  an  investment 
in  America.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
whether  they  be  from  the  Soviet  repub- 
lics or  from  any  other  ideology  that  con- 
fiicts  with  the  basic  constitutional  free- 
doms guaranteed  in  this  country,  we  had 
better  build  up  our  own  resources  and 
not  waste  time  doing  it. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  also  say  that  this  would  pro- 
vide for  less  production  of  Government - 
supported  commodities  and  provide  for 
many  more  commodities  which  are  non- 
supported? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


Shipley 
Slack 

Smith,  Cahf. 
Smith.  Miss 
Spence 


Suibblefleld         Widnall 
Thompson,  N  J  Wilson.  C«l if 
Tupper  Yates 

Vinson  Zelenko 

Wallhauser 


names: 

[Roll  No.  106 

Addonizio 

Fulton 

Laird 

Alford 

Gallagher 

McMillan 

Andersen. 

Garland 

McSween 

Minn, 

Glalmo 

McVey 

Aslimore 

GUbert 

Macdonald 

Auchlncloss 

Glenn 

Mason 

Baker 

Goodell 

Merrow 

Barrett 

Oranahan 

Miller, 

Bass,  N  H 

Green,  Oreg. 

George  P 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Pa. 

Miller,  NY. 

Blitch 

Gubser 

Moeller 

Boykin 

Hardy 

Moore 

Brewster 

Harrison.  Va. 

Moorehead, 

Cahlll 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Ohio 

Carey 

Healey 

Moulder 

Celler 

Hubert 

Nix 

Colmer 

Hemphill 

Norrell 

Gorman 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Pirnle 

Curtis.  Mass. 

HoUneld 

Powell 

Davis.  John  W 

Horan 

Rains 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Hosmer 

Riley 

Dent 

Icbord,  Mo. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Diggs 

Jennings 

Roberts,  Ala 

Dingell 

Jones.  Ala. 

Saund 

Donohue 

Kearns 

Scott 

Doolcy 

Kee 

Seely-Biown 

Dorn 

Kelly 

Selden 

Farbsteln 

Kitchin 

Shelley 

Flood 

Kluczynski 

Sheppard 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H,R.  2206,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  336  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  this 
bill  described  in  glowing  terms  about 
what  it  does.  Now  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  that  are  wrong 
with  this  bill,  because  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  it  since  it  was  introduced  first 
in  1952.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  huge  Gunnison -Arkan- 
sas project.  I  realize  that  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  are  sincere 
in  their  belief  that  they  have  convinced 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  this 
project,  the  Gunnison-Arkansas  project, 
should  not  be  built. 

However,  the  very  arguments  that 
they  have  given  in  favor  of  it  point  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  still  in  the  minds  of 
the  career  employees  in  the  Bureau  of 
R.eclamation. 

The     gentleman     from     Texas     IMr, 
Rogers  1   pointed  out  what  I  think  are 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  fact 
that  this  Gunnison -Arkansas  project  is 
still  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.     First  he  said 
that  the  Sugar  Loaf  Reservoir  is  going 
to  be  enlarged  from  its  present  capacity 
of  17.000  acre-feet  to  117.000  acre-feet. 
Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  we  have 
been  told  that  we  are  only  going  to  di- 
vert 69.000  acre-feet  of  water  and  yet 
the  first  reservoir  that  we  talk  about 
already  has  an  increase  in  its  capacity  of 
100.000  acre-feet?    The  next  one  is  that 
the  present  capacity  of  the  Twin  Lakes 
Reservoir  is  56.000  acre-feet   and   it   is 
going  to  be  enlarged  to  260.000  acre-feet, 
so   immediately   there  is   a   surplus  of 
200.000  acre-feet  in  that  reservoir.     It 
is   interesting   to   note   that  the   Sugar 
Loaf  Reservoir  is  owned  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  k  Iron  Co..  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  this  legislation.     And 
I  might  say  that  if  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on   Government  Operations   would 
like   to   do   a   little   investigating,   they 
ought  to  look  into  the  lobbying  activities 
and  the  expense  accounts  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  number  of 
people  they  have  sent  here.    I  am  sure 
that  they  would  find  a  very  interesting 
report  would  be  made  because  this  com- 
pany, which  will  be  one  of  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  project,  has  for  years 
been  very,  vei-y   active  in  seeing  to  it 
that   many   people   were   brought  here 
from  Pueblo  and  surrounding  areas  to 
lobby  for  this  project. 
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voir  which  nas  oeen  reierreu  w.  j.  wuiu-  ^  "western  Colorado.     - 

like  to  remind  a  few  of  the  Members  who  ^j^^^  ^^y  colleague  woiUd  be  willing  to  go 

have  been  in  Congress  for  some  number  ^^  record  before  tMs  committee  that  there 

of  vears  a  Uttle  bit  about  the  Twin  Lakes  are  surplus  waters  at  the  present  time  In 

Development  Corp.     The  RFC  made  the  western  Colorado  for  transmountaln  dlver- 

El??°ff  f«  ;>,o  -fSin  T^VcP..  Develonment  slon.    In  other  words,  that  Is  not  a  statement 

that   is   a  statement  of  what   this 


Corp.  and  after  it  paid  back  some  of  the  °'  'Jjj-     ^^^^ 

money  It  was  in  such  dire  circumstances  project  is  based  upo  . 

that  It  went  to  the  RFC  to  get  another  The  gentleman  from   Colorado   [Mr. 

loan  to  help  pay  the  interest  and  give  it  aspinaliJ  further  stated: 

jsome  more  operating  capital.  i  ^ant  that  distinctly  understood  by  the 

At  the  time  that  the  RFC  had  its  assets  commltUe,  because  one  of  the  best  students 

liquidated  by  order  of  Congress,  the  same  that  we  have  of  western  Colorado  water  re- 

p^ple  in  Colorado  who  are^ow  ^mg  --- ^SoTaYe? th^rt^ThTwelte^n  ^^Z 

that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ""^^l^    „verapproprlated  and  that  there  is 

invest     $169     million     in     this     Project  ^^  ^^^^^  present   there  for   transmountaln 

thought  so  little  of  the  4-percent  bonds  diversion,      so    that    the    committee    has    a 

of  the  RFC  that  they  were  only  willing  definite  understanding  that  that  question  is 

to  pay   15   cents  on  the   dollar  for  this  involved  at  the  same  time  as  we  study  the 


asset. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  among 
those  assets  which  disappeared  from  the 
RFC.  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  find 
out  where,  were  30,000  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Twin  Lakes  Development  Co.  I 
would  like  to  know  and  so  would  a  good 
many  other  people  like  to  know  what 
happened  to  this  stock.  If  this  bill  passes 
this  stock  will  skyrocket  in  value. 

Congress  has  turned  this  bill  down 
before.  It  has  turned  it  down  because 
while  today  we  have  a  fine  example  of 
State  unanimity,  it  is  so  unanimous  that 
we  have  even  seen  the  two  distinguished 
Members  of  the  other  body  that  come 
from  the  State  of  Colorado  here — in  fact, 
the  word  came  to  me  that  some  of  them 
asked  certain  of  the  House  employees 
whether  they  were  going  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  Certainly  I  did  not  think  this  proj- 
ect was  in  such  shape  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  House  employees  whether 
they  were  going  to  vote  for  it. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  depth  to  which 
some  people  will  go  to  see  thiit  a  project 
is  passed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  in  prior  years  on 
this  project.  You  have  heard  people  say 
that  there  is  plenty  of  water.  Do  not  let 
anybody  disrupt  or  change  your  thinking 
that  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  this 
project.  So  that  we  may  imderstand 
the  difference  between  this  project  and 
the  others.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  in  the  testimony  he  gave 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  stated: 

There  Is  very  little  difference  between  this 
bill  and  the  other  bills  that  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

As  near  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  the 
only  difference  between  the  other  bills  that 
have  been  considered  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  and  the  bill  that  is  presented 
before  you  Is  that  you  have  substituted  a 
28,000-acre-foot  reservoir  above  Aspen, 
Colorado,  for  a  100,000-acre-foot  reservoir 
known   as  the  Ruedl  Reservoir. 

In  1953  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Aspinall]  stated: 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  our  colleague — 

He  was  referring  to  our  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth] — 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  our  colleague  leaves 
the  witness  stand,  I  wish  to  make  one  ob- 
servation and  one  statement.  My  colleague 
has  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  project 


economics  and  the  feasibility  of  this  project. 
It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  that. 

When  we  go  back  Into  the  House,  I 
shall  insert  Into  the  Record,  if  permis- 
sion is  granted.  Mr.  Silmon  Smiths 
analysif!  showing  that  in  1952  there  was 
no  water  to  build  this  project,  and  I  am 
sure  there  has  been  no  new  water  coming 
into  western  Colorado  for  this  project. 
Analysis    of    Colorado's    share    of    Colorado 

River  and  its  consumptive  u^e,  present  and 

potential 

(In  acre-feet) 

Theoret-cal    water    for    upper 

basin  States  (note  1) 7,500.000 

Allotted  to  Arizona  (note  2).  50,000 


(In  acre -feet) 

Potential  Irrigation — western 
Colorado — Continued 

Pulp  and  paper  mill,  Colo- 
rado River  (note  14) 

OU  shale  and  related  in- 
dustry  (note  15) 

E\aporatlon  from  use  reser- 
voirs (note  16) 

To  care  for  all  errors  in  Ir- 
rigation estimates,  and 
coal  synthetic  fuel.  Atom- 
ic Energy  Administration, 
and  all  other  future  in- 
dustry In  western  Colo- 
rado (note  17). — 

Total 

Balance   remaining   for 
diversion 


ColoradD,  New   Mexico,  Utah. 

Wyoming  (note  2) 7.450,000 

Colorado  share  of  51.75  per- 
cent   t note  3) 3.855.375 

Colorado    share     of    Mexican 

treaty  shortage  (note  4)_.-  106.475 

Colorado  share  holdover  reser- 
voir evaporation  (note  5)..  414,  (XH) 


Siubtotal. 


620, 475 


Total  for  Colorado  use 
(note  5) 


3.334.900 


Western  Colorado  present  use 

(notts   6) 1,129,000 

Eaaterii  Colorado  present  use 

(not^7) 544.000 

Subtotal 1   CTO.OOO 


Remai  ling    fur    Colorado    u.se 

(note   71 

Potential  Irrigation — western 
Colorado : 

Gunnison  River  shed  (note 
81 

Colcrado  (above  Gunnison 
River)     shed     (note  9). _ 

San  Juan-Dolores  in  Colo- 
rado  (note  10) 

Yampa-V.'hite  shed  ( note 
11  ) 

Little  Snake  shed  (note  12) 

Total 


Remaining  after  west- 
ern Colorado  Irriga- 
tion   

Western  Colorado  potential 
municipal  consumption 
(note    13)  

Remaining  fur  indus- 
trial use  and  evapo- 
ration  


3.000 


300.000 


50.000 


889,340 


742.  340 


Colorado  share  possible  sal- 
vage inflow-outflow  meas- 
ure on  historic  use  basis 

(note    18) 

Diversion  plans  with  no  water 
available: 

1st  phase  Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas (note  19) 

Blue-Rlver-South  Platte 
(note  20) 

Gunnison-Arkansas  gravity 
diversions    (note   21) 

Gunnlson-Rlo  Grande  di- 
version   (note  22) 

Diversion  reservoir  evapo- 
ration  (note  23) 


1.  661.000 


192,000 

150.  000 

294, 305 

187,  r20 
72,  635 

896. 560 


765.  34 


23,000 


742.  340 


37, 933 


68,000 


430,000 

590,000 

20.000 

SO.  000 


Total. 


1.  138.000 
1922; 


Note    1:    Colorado    River    compact, 
article  IIKaK 

Note  2:  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact: article  III( a)  (1). 

Note  3:  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, article  Ill(a)  (2). 

(In  acre-feet 1 

Note  4:  Average  1914-45  virgin 

flow  Lee  Ferry  ' 15.638,500 

Inflow    Lee    Ferry    to    Hoover 

Darn' 1.060,000 

I.iflow  Hoover  Dam  to  Gila"..  150,000 
Natural    channel    loss    Hoover 

Dam  to  GUa* 1.080,000 

Virgin  flow  of  GUa  River* 1,270.000 

Total   17.088,500 

Upper  and  lower  basin* 16,000,000 

BaLance  available  for  Mexico.-  1.  088.  500 

Compacted  to  Mexico- 1,500.000 

Shortage  to  be  made  up  equally 
by  lower  and  upper  divi- 
sions"  411.500 

Upper  division  share" 205.750 

Colorado  51.75  percent  share  '"_  106, 475 

'  Final  report  engineering  advisory  com- 
mittee to  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
mission.    Nov.  29,  1948,  p.  3. 

-  Bureau  of  Reclamation  1956  Report  on 
Colorado  River.  H.  Doc.  419,  80th  Cong  .  Ist 
sess.,  p.  282. 

=  Same  authority,  p.  283. 

«  Same  authority,  p.  283. 

'Same  authority,  p.  284. 

•Colorado  River  compact,  art.  Ill  (a)  and 
IIKb). 

'  Treaty  with  Mexico  February  1944.  78th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  pt.  Ill  Colorado  River,  art. 
10(a). 

'Colorado  River  compact,  art.  III(c). 

"Colorado  River  compact,  art.  Illfc). 

'Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact, 
art.  IV. 

Incidentally,  the  "ftirther  equitable  ap- 
portionate"  of  the  Colorado  River  In  1963, 
as  referred  to  in  article  III(f ) ,  Colorado  River 


compact,  will  not  ti.ke  place  because  there 
is  none  to  apportion.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  this  shf  rtage  results  from  the 
virgin  flow  over  the  long  flow  period  and  if 
the  average  flow  of  the  more  recent  period 
li  d  been  used,  the  shortage  would  be  some 
1 ')  percent  greater. 

Note  5.  Report  of  I?egional  Director  Larsen. 
Region  IV,  submitted  March  1949,  reports  at 
p;ige  12.  Colorado  River  storage  project,  nine 
ic:^ervoirs  in  upper  basin  with  a  total  capac- 
ity of  48.065.000  acie-feet  necessary  to  iron 
out  wet  and  dry  eye  es  and  provide  necessary 
silt  basins  in  order  to  fulfill  the  upper 
division  obligation  not  to  deplete  the  river 
flow  below  an  aggregate  of  75  million  acre- 
feet  for  any  period  of  10  consecutive  years 
(article  111(d))  aid  his  studies  show  an 
annual  evaporation  rate  on  these  reservoirs 
ranging  from  15  percent  to  3.2  percent  with 
the  rate  of  2  6  percent  on  the  Glei  Canyon 
Reservoir  site,  the  ..-onstruction  of  which  he 
urges.  The  pres<ntly  estimated  annual 
evaporation  on  these  holding  reservoirs  is 
800  000  acre-feet  cf  which  Colorado  must 
bear  5175  percent,  to  wit;  414.000  acre-feet. 
Any  change  of  reservoir  sites  will  decrease  or 
Increase  this  flgurt . 

Note  6:  Page  18€,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
1946  Report,  House  Document  No.  419.  80th 
Congress,  1st  sesslcn. 

Note  7;  Page  186,  same  authority;  showing 
existing  and  presently  authorized  projects. 
These  transbasin  uses  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing: Grand  River  Eltch,  Moffat  Tunnel,  \Vil- 
liams  River  diversion.  Twin  Lakes  diversion. 
Colorado-Big  Thon.pson  diversion,  and  other 
existing  small  diversions.  In  this  computa- 
tion. Colorado-Bli;  Thompson  has  been 
scheduled  at  310,000  acre-feet. 

Note  8:  Report  of  area  engineering  office, 
region  IV.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  44.400  acre- 
feet  over  the  amount  presented  to  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board  by  Its  engi- 
neering staff  In  r>?cember   1948 

Note  9:  Present  estimate  on  uncompleted 
study  In  progress  by  Area  Engineering  Office, 
region  IV.  This  Is  an  increase  of  52,160  acre- 
feet  over  the  amount  presented  to  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conseivatlon  Board  by  its  engi- 
neering staff  in  I>!cember  1948. 

Note  10:  This  Is  the  estimate  furnished 
to  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board 
by  Its  englneerinij  staff  in  December  1948 
pending  the  completion  of  the  survey  by 
region  IV,  and  bssed  upon  the  error  made 
by  this  engineering  staff  In  Its  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  Gunnison  River  is 
more  than  39  percent  too  low.  Pending  the 
completion  of  th^i  Bureau  survey  In  west- 
ern Colorado  there  is  no  better  figure  avail- 
able. 

Note  11:  This  Is  the  estimate  of  Colorado 
Water  Board  sta=r  In  December  1948.  and 
although  It  Is  the  best  figure  available  until 
region  IV  of  the  Bureau  has  completed  Its 
study,  this  figure  may  be  considered  39  per- 
cent too  low  for  the  reason  above  set  out. 
Note  12:  This  is  the  estimate  of  Colorado 
Water  Board  Engineering  Staff  in  December 
1948  and  same  ol)servatlons  apply  as  above. 
Note  13:  This  figure  does  not  Include  mu- 
nicipal use  in  co: lection  with  synthetic  fuel 
development.  No  sufficient  study  has  been 
made  and  it  is  b;lieved  to  be  too  small. 

Note  14:  This  is  the  presently  contem- 
plated consumptive  use  of  water  of  the  paper 
and  pulp  mill  p:-oJect  to  be  located  on  the 
Colorado  River  *'est  of  Glenwood  Springs. 
Note  15:  Mr.  Iioyd  Gutherie,  In  charge  of 
the  United  States  shale  experimental  plant 
in  Januarv  1949  ^t  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  to 
the  Colorado  River  Steering  Committee,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  consumptive  use 
of  water  for  processing  shale  at  the  rate  of 
1  million  barrels  per  day.  and  for  the  in- 
cident municipal  use  would  be  268,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  pei  year.  Based  upon  his  find- 
ings at  the  experimental  plant.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  s\.ch  an  operation  would  be 
In  effect  within  a  decade,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  war  th'?  peacetime  operation  would 


be  doubled  or  trebled.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  experimental  plant  Is  located 
on  the  U.S.  Naval  Shale  FMel  Reserve  (any 
failure  to  properly  report  Mr.  Guthrie  Is  the 
fault  of  the  compiler  and  not  Mr.  Guthrie ) . 
Mr.  Guthrie  made  no  effort  to  estimate  the 
required  consumption  of  water  by  Incidental 
activities  which  would  normally  accompany 
such  a  development  and  the  figure  of  32.000 
acre-feet  has  been  added  to  his  estimated 
minimum  peacetime  operation  to  cover  that 
factor,  making  an  even  300,000  acre-foot 
estimate. 

Note  16:  There  will  be  of  necessity  reser- 
voirs serving  the  presently  authorized  diver- 
sion projects  and  also  reservoirs  in  western 
Colorado  for  use  of  Irrigation  and  Industry 
in  addition  to  the  main  ttem  impounding 
reservoirs  and  from  all  of  these  there  will 
be  evaporation  depending  In  amount  upon 
their  location.  It  is  impossible  to  definitely 
arrive  at  this  amount  and  this  figure  has 
been  arbitrarily  adopted  as  a  minimum. 

Note  17:  There  remains  in  the  Colorado 
River  for  consumptive  use  by  Colorado  389.- 
340  acre-feet  of  water.  Referring  back  to 
items  10,  11,  and  12  where  no  sufficient  study 
has  been  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  are  39  percent  too  small  and  if  it 
shall  later  be  determined  that  such  Is  a  fact, 
as  has  already  been  determined  on  the  Gun- 
nison and  Colorado  (above  Grand  Junction), 
then  there  wtll  be  required  to  complete  the 
Irrigation  program  in  western  Colorado  216.- 
278  acre-feet  <>f  water  which  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  389.340  acre-leet.  leaving 
173.062  acre-feet  for  all  other  purposes,  and 
unless  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  gets  up 
to  the  long-term  average,  this  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  by  an  additional  Mexican 
treaty  burden.  Whatever  amount  may  re- 
main, whether  it  be  389,340  or  173.062  acre- 
feet  must  cover  all  industrial  uses,  includ- 
ing metal  mining,  recovery  of  atomic  energy 
strategic  materials,  hydrogenation  of  coal, 
and  an  Increase  In  the  oil  shale  recovery  pro- 
gram which  might  ensue  In  the  event  of 
war.  The  exact  requirements  for  these  pur- 
poses are,  of  course,  at  this  time  not  possible 
of  exact  determination. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  summary  report  to 
the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Mines  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  SUtes  Army,  sub- 
mitted In  May  1949,  that  the  recovery  of 
svnthetic  fuel  values  in  western  Colorado 
from  shale  and  coal  will  be  measured  by  the 
water  available  for  treatment  and  not  by  the 
amount  of  shale  and  coal  which  will  not 
be  exhausted  in  several  hundred  years. 

On  page  10  of  the  Bureau's  1946  Report 
on  the  Colorado  River.  House  Document  419. 
appears  the  following:  "Enormous  beds  of 
bituminous  and  subbituminous  coal  within 
the  basin  (of  Colorado  River)  in  eastern 
Utah,  southern  Wyoming,  and  western  Colo- 
rado are  estimated  to  contain  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  coal  reserves  In  the  United 
States.  Mines  in  these  areas  now  supply 
most  of  the  coal  requirements  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  coast   areas." 

On  page  71  of  the  same  House  Document 
419  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  1946  appears  the  following  language:  "The 
Colorado  River  Basin  is  a  part  of  America's 
frontier.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  little  developed 
as  any  comparable  area  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  is  known  that  here  lie  buried  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  world's  coal  reserves,  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  in  shale  and  sand 
(equivalent  to  many  times  the  known  pe- 
troleum reserves  in  all  the  oilfields  of  the 
United  States)  and  vast  treasures  of  other 
minerals  including  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  rare  hydro- 
carbons, vanadium,  molybdenum,  phos- 
phates, and  many  others.  For  only  a  few 
of  these  can  It  be  said  that  development 
has  had  even  a  good  beginning.  Develop- 
ment of  the  basin's  land  and  water  resources 
is  little  beyond  the  half-way  mark  toward 
ultimate  potentialities." 


On  page  80  of  the  same  House  Document 
419  appears  the  following  language;  "Coal: 
The  upper  basin  contains  enormous  reserves 
of  coal,  mostly  of  bituminous  and  subbi- 
tuminous grade.  Reserves  here  are  much 
larger  than  those  in  any  other  section  of 
comparable  size  in  the  world  and  amount  to 
approximately  one-third  of  all  the  coal  de- 
posits in  the  United  States  and  one-sixth 
of  those  in  the  entire  world.  Some  of  *hiS 
coal  is  below  present  mineable  depths,  but 
mineable  reserves  alone  are  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  total  deposits.  Coal 
reserves  within  the  upper  basin  are  roughly 
estimated  at  400  billion  tons.  Bituminous 
coals  from  the  upper  basin  are  considered 
the  highest  quality  bituminous  coals  on  tlie 
western  market.  They  are  low  in  ash  and 
nif'isture,  extremely  low  In  sulphur  and 
highly  volatile  with  a  high  heai  value." 

On  page  82  of  the  same  House  Document 
419  appears  the  following  language:  "Oil 
shale:  The  upper  basin  also  contains  the 
largest  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  the  United 
States.  The  reserves  of  this  potentially  im- 
portant mineral  fuel  account  for  approxi- 
mately 82'-  of  the  75  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil  in  shale  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the 
known  reserves  of  f)etroleum  in  all  the  oil 
fields  of  the  Nation.  The  extractions  of 
the  oil  from  shale  will  require  the  establish- 
ment of  plants  near  the  deposits.  Whether 
oil  shale  or  coal  or  both  are  utilized  to  meet 
future  needs  for  oil  and  gasoline,  these 
mineral  fuels  are  of  great  p>otentlal  im- 
portance." 

On  page  83  of  the  same  House  Document 
419  appears  the  following  language:  "This 
array  of  mineral  fuels  and  carbonaceous  ma- 
terials Is  not  approached  by  any  region  m 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  extent  i.) 
which  these  materials  may  provide  the  basis 
for  future  mining  and  mineral  processing 
within  the  basin  and  in  contiguous  areas 
cannot  be  foretold  definitely,  but  it  ts  ««er- 
tain  that  their  effect  on  future  industrial 
development   will   be  important. 

Note  18:  By  the  report  of  the  Engineering 
Advisory  Committee  to  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact  Commission.  November  29 
1948.  at  page  6.  it  is  estimated  that  by  using 
the  "inflow-outflow"  measurement  of  water 
use,  there  will  be  salvaged  to  the  upper  basin 
73,300  acre-feet  of  water  of  which  Colorado  s 
share  would  be  37,933  acre-feet.  This  figure 
is  based  on  the  historic  flow,  and  does  not 
purport  to  show  the  total  salvage  under 
maximum  use  and  the  total  salvage  is  un- 
known to  the  compiler;  nor  may  it  be  as- 
sumed that  this  method  of  measurement  will 
eventually  be  adopted  by  all  Interests 
Notes  19  to  23: 

See  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  report 
Gunnison-Arkansas  Project  No.  7-8a  49-0 
and  Blue  River-South  Platte  Report  No 
7-8a   1-0;   both  dated  June  1948. 

With  reference  to  these  items  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  Colorado  law  is  appropriate 
Colorado  from  the  beginning  has  espoused 
the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  of  water 
The  Colorado  River  compact  was  executed 
on  the  theory  of  equitable  division  of  the 
water  and  in  order  to  protect  the  slower 
developing  interior  where  the  water  origi- 
nates, from  the  faster  developing  Pacific 
coast  area  (Which  furnishes  no  water  to 
this  river),  and  to  protect  the  Interior  from 
the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation.  The 
Colorado  River  compact  contemplated  use 
of  some  of  the  water  from  the  river  in 
Colorado  outside  the  river  basin.  Tra!i?- 
mountain  diversions  have  been  made  from 
the  basin  to  eastern  Colorado  by  agreement 
and  on  the  theory  that  such  water  was 
surplus  over  the  needs  of  western  Colorado 
and  would  otherwise  be  forfeited  to  the 
lower  basin  users. 

There  has  always  been  a  doubt  as  to  how- 
much.  If  any.  of  Colorado's  share  was  not 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  nattiral 
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basin.    The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  un- 
dertaken this  study,   and   the   people  have 
relied   upon    the   Bureau   to   complete    the 
study.     The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  arid  West,  but  Its 
work  is  far  from  complete.     Western  Colo- 
rado has  urged  the  early  completion  of  the 
study  in  Colorado  in  order  that  the  develop- 
ment might  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 
For  more  than  10  years  last  past,  however, 
the  Bureau  has  expended  more  than  twice  as 
much  of  the  public  money  in  seeking  to  dis- 
cover  projects    to  divert   the   water   out   of 
the  natural  basin  than  it  has  expended  to 
discover  how  much,  if  any.  water  is  avail- 
able for  export  without  damage  to  the  nat- 
ural basin.    Western  Colorado  has  vigorously 
and  without  much  effect  protested  this  pro- 
gram.   We  have  urged  the  completion  of  the 
In-basln   study.     Some   years    ago   the    arid 
West  was  divided  into  regions  for  study  and 
development.     Colorado   was  placed  in   two 
regions:    Region   IV    and   Region  Vn.     The 
areas  divide  at  the  crest  of  the  Continental 
Ertvlde.      The   Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board  advised    against   the   division   of   the 
State  between  two  regions.    The  results  have 
been  worse  than  we  feared.    We  have  compe- 
tition Instead  of  cooperation.    We  have  con- 
fusion instead  of  coordination. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation  the 
Colorado    Legislature    in    1943    enacted    an 
amendment  to  the  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Act  and  on  page  636.  Chapter   192  of 
the  1943  Colorado  Session  Laws  appears  this 
language:     "Provided,     however,     that     any 
works  or  facilities  planned  and  designed  for 
the  exportation  of  water  from  the  natural 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  Colorado,  by  any  district  created 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  as  amended; 
that   any  such   works  or   facilities  shall  be 
designed,  constructed  and  operated  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  present  appropriations  of 
water,   and   in   addition   thereto,  prospective 
uses  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  bene- 
ficial   consumptive-use    purposes,    including 
consumptive  uses  for  domestic,  mining  and 
industrial  purposes,  within  the  natural  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, from  which  water  is  exported,  will  not 
be   Impaired    nor   Increased   in   cost   at    the 
expense  of  the  water  users  within  the  said 
natural  basin;    and  that  the  facilities   and 
other  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  said 
purpose  shall  be  incorporated  in,  and  made 
a  part  of.  any  project  plans  for  the  exporta- 
tion  of   water   from   said   natural   basin   in 
Colorado."     This  language  Incorporates  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  within 
the  State.    It  is  binding  upon  any  develop- 
ment operating  through  a  water  conserva- 
tion district.    Theoretically  at  least,  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Reclamation    has    recognized    this 
policy  as  binding  upon  its  development  of 
Colorado's  water  use. 

The  figures  appearing  herein  are  facts 
developed  almost  entirely  by  the  Bureau. 
They  are  available  to  anyone  who  searches. 
How.  in  good  faith  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
can  the  Bureau  continue  to  expend  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  monies  on  plans  to  divert 
more  than  a  million  acre-feet  of  water, 
which  it  knows  does  not  exist?  We  take 
pride  in  the  splendid  accomplishments  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  only  recently 
the  Bureau  broke  all  records  In  an  emer- 
gency repair  of  a  failed  project  tunnel  which 
otherwise  would  have  most  seriously  dam- 
aged the  economy  of  western  Colorado;  and 
we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  gratitude. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  criti- 
cize all  of  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  Is  a  large  and  far-flung 
organization.  There  are  some  who  recognize 
the  facts  as  they  are,  but  these  seem  power- 
less to  correct  the  situation. 


The  people  of  eastern  Colorado  do  not 
wish  or  Intend  to  destroy  western  Colorado. 
The  eastern  slope  people  are  being  told  that 
"the  water  we  seek  to  divert  and  which  you 
can  use  in  eastern  Colorado,  is  surplus  and 
cannot  be  used  in  western  Colorado  and 
unless  diverted  to  eastern  Colorado.  It  will 
be  lost  to  California  and  Arizona."  The 
men  who  tell  this  to  the  eastern  slope  people 
should  know  it  is  not  true.  We.  of  western 
Colorado,  where  originates  more  than  70 'o 
of  all  the  water  which  flows  to  Lee  Ferry 
(the  dividing  point  between  the  upper  basin 
and  lower  basin)  and  65';  of  all  the  water 
which  flows  in  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin  (including  the  Gila  River)  deplore 
the  failure  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  speak  up  and  tell 
the  facts  to  the  people  of  Colorado. 

Since    the    Colorado    River    compact    was 
executed    in    1922.    it  has   been   found    there 
is  and  was  less  water  in  the  river   than  it 
was    formerly    assumed.      When    the    treaty 
with  Mexico  was  executed  there  was  granted 
to  Mexico  about  twice  the  amount  of  water 
we  could  spare  without  loss  to  the  basin  in 
the  United  States.     When   the   Upper   Colo- 
rado   River    Basin    compact    was    executed. 
Colorado  accepted  less  water  than  she  knew 
she  needed.    This  was  upon  the  theory  that 
the  resulting  shortage  would  be  suffered  by 
the  proponents  of  transmnuntaln  diversion. 
In  spite  of  all  these  fact.s,  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  Bureau  diversion  projects  proceed 
as    though   they   had    never    heard  of   them 
with  possibly  minor  exceptions;  for  example: 
We  dont  hear  much  said  about  a  propped 
third    Gunnison-Arkansas    diversion,    called 
the  pumping  unit,  of  an  additinnal  HuO.(X)0 
acre-feet    which    has    not    even    been    listed 
among  the  diversion  plans  on  the  fir.si  sheet. 
The    people    of    western    Colorado    du    not 
want   a   river   authority.     We   do   not   want 
such  an  authority  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  prefer  an  inetfioient  bungling  representa- 
tive  or   democratic   form  of   guvernnient   to 
a  streamlined  efficient  dictatorship. 

We  realize  the  need  of  some  coordina- 
tion between  Rearions  IV  and  VII,  between 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines:  between  the  Bureau  of  Recls-.ma- 
tion  dnd  those  persons  who  think  God  put 
water  in  lovely  mountain  streams  fur  some 
purpose  other  than  builUink:  tunnels,  dams 
and  ditches;  between  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  people  who  live  m  the  area 
which  furnished  the  water. 

If  the  figures  on  "he  foregoing  :inalysis  are 
not  correct,  there  are  many  able  engineers 
who  will  be  glfid  to  correct  liiem.  lacludlng 
those  who  made  the  figures.  If  the  planned 
diversions,  for  1,138,000  acre  feet  ol  surplus 
water  which  does  not  exist,  proceed  to  con- 
struction. Just  which  aiad  what  water  will 
be  taken  from  western  Colorado's  develop- 
ment? Will  they  stop  all  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  the  natural  basin,  -vhlch  they  ad- 
mit is  about  one-lialf  completed,  in  order 
to  raise  more  sugar  beets  on  the  eastern 
slope  prairies?  Or  will  they  take  the  water 
which  will  be  required  to  develop  tlie  United 
States  oil  shale  reserve  and  the  worlds 
greatest  coal  resources?  We  think  these 
questions  should  be  answered.  We  trust 
this  Commission  will  answer  them  and  re- 
port the  answers  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  whom  you  take  your 
authority. 

With  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  nt  the 
"grass  roots."  this  is 
Respectfully  submitted. 

SiLMo.N-  Smith 

And  so  that  if  there  were  no  water  in 
the  Colorado  River  to  build  this  project 
in  1952  there  is  none  now. 

This  fact  is  further  substantiated  by 
the  following  letter  from  Henry  L.  Stein, 
secretary-treasurer    of     the    Salvation 


Ditch  Co..  in  a  letter  to  Congress  dated 
June  2,  1962.    The  letter  states: 
Salvation   Ditch   Co., 
Aspen,  Colo..  June  2,  1962. 
Mcmbrrs   of   Congress   of   United    States   o/ 
America.    Washington.   DC. 
Gentixmen:     Salvation     Ditch    Co.    is    a 
typical,  cooperative  irrigation  project  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  MounUln  region. 
We    t>elleve    that    we    represent    the    largest 
single  unit  of  water  use  in  Pitkin  County, 
Colo.     Presently  about  1.800  acres  of  land  are 
under    cultivation    by    virtue    of    Salvation 
Ditch  and  about  2.000  additional  acres  are 
potentially  to  be  benefited.     About  50  people 
are  directly   dependent   upon   the  irrigation 
of    this    ditch.     Crops    involved    are    largely 
;iaalfa.  small  grain  and  some  potato**  and 
gra.s8  p>isture  for  livestock. 

Our  membership  feeU  that  the  Frylngpan 
project  win  badly  damage  the  values  repre- 
sented by  Salvation  Ditch  and  the  lands 
wluch  it  effects.  Oiu-  legal  water  rlghu 
with  sources  in  Roaring  Fork  River,  Hunter 
Creek,  and  Woody  Creek  wUl  be  endangered 
by  the  requirements  of  the  project  and  the 
e'onomy  of  at  least  20  families  will  be  im- 
mediately threatened.  Perhaps  if  the  na- 
tional wealth  were  somehow  being  Increased 
by  this  project  the  s;icnflce  could  be  en- 
dured but  having  studied  the  fantaAtlc 
conclusions  of  the  Department  of  Reclama- 
tion over  the  years  there  is  still  no  clue  to 
any  national  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
tiie  project. 

We  are  told  that  our  senior  adjudications, 
of  103  cubic  feet  per  second  at  our  head- 
gate  on  Rearing  Fork  will  forever  after  be 
honored.  But  from  the  same  source  comes 
a  promise  that  a  minimum  of  15  cubic  feet 
per  st'cond  will  be  maintained  in  the  Rearing 
Fork  at  DiCScult  Creek  which  is  2  miles  above 
our  hcadgate.  Vague  promises  are  made  of 
a  m  ijor  6.u-h  with  Its  source  in  Cartle  Creek 
which  win  dis<harge  Into  Roaring  Fork 
above  our  headgate  and  supplement  our 
water  sujiply.  But  such  a  ditch  would  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars  and  be  forever 
alter  a  major  maintenance  problem.  The 
same  or  a  Emaller  consideration  would  con- 
struct a  modest  dam  below  Aspen  where  our 
w.iter  rights  plus  the  several  tributary 
streams  would  allow  storage  during  high 
Wetter  season  and  generation  of  ample  power 
for  the  entire  valley.  But  so  modest  a  proj- 
ect falls  to  interest  the  Government  oflBccs 
who  seem  bent  upon  massive  destruction 
with  only  theoretical  promises  In  result.  We 
say  this  because,  as  long-time  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  this  valley,  we  know  that  the 
54.000  acre-feet  of  water  which  the  Frylngpan 
project  is  designed  to  gather  and  divert  to 
tlie  Arkansas  River  drainage  Just  simply  docs 
not  e.xist.  Further,  even  if  it  did  exist,  the 
total  benefits  to  be  realized  to  the  Nation 
from  diversion  of  this  water  would  not  equal 
a  tenth  of  the  huge  cost  of  the  project  to  say 
nothing  of  the  multiple  losses  the  project 
would  Inflict  upon  such  going  values  as  our 
Salvation  Ditch. 

Sincerely.  Henrt  L.  Stein 

The  next  thing  I  v.-ould  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  is  something  that  has  been 
carefully  neglected  and  that  is  the  col- 
lection system  which  is  being  talked 
about  to  collect  this  69,000  acre-feet  of 
water.  This  will  be  done  in  a  series  of 
ditches  and  canals  that  are  to  be  built  at 
elevations  of  10,000  feet  down  to  9,500 
feet.  I  might  recall  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  if  any 
of  the  members  are  here,  that  in  1948  you 
called  before  you  the  representatives  of 
the  Reclamation  Department  to  explain 
to  you  why  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project  had  pyramided  in  cost,  and  you 
were  told  it  was  because  they  found  at 


elevations  of  the  cc  llection  of  water  from 
the  Colorado-Big  Hiompson,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  change  completely  the  en- 
gineering and  to  cover  all  of  the  ditches. 
If  this  is  80 — therefore,  the  luireasonable 
costs  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project. 

In  this  project  the  water  will  be  col- 
lected at  much  higher  elevations.  At 
this  same  hearing  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  stated  to  the 
Conunissioner  of  Reclamation  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  collect  water  in 
the  springtime  because  these  ditches 
would  be  filled  with  ice  and  snow  from 
the  preceding  winter. 

If  they  were  filled  with  ice  and  snow 
from  the  preceding  winter  in  1952.  the 
record  is  still  the  same — they  will  be 
filled  with  ice  and  snow  in  1962,  if  this 
project  is  authorized. 

Therefore,  the  collection  system  as 
designed  will  not  work.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  cover  these  ditches  and  it 
will  add  at  least  $100  million  to  the  cost 
of  this  project. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  it  is  remarkable  the 
gyrations  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  go  through  to  prove  their  point. 
Believe  it  or  not.  I  was  always  told  that 
still  mountain  water  would  freeze  at 
32'  Fahrenheit.  But  in  the  testimony 
that  was  given  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  84th  Congress  in  the  years  of  1955 
and  1956,  we  had  witnesses  appear  who 
said  first  that  the  water  would  not  freeze. 
Why  would  it  not  freeze?  Because  the 
water  coming  out  of  the  reservoirs  will 
be  at  a  maximum  density  of  39*.  It 
not  only  has  144  British  thermal  units 
of  heat  to  overcome  the  freeze,  but  it  has 
7*  of  superheat  and  as  it  flows  down 
60  miles  of  canal,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  says  it  would 
get  into  the  turmel  just  before  it  froze. 
I  can  Just  tell  you  in  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson,  they  tried  the  same  thing 
and  it  did  not  work  there.  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  work  here. 

I  would  like  to  call  another  feature  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee  because 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important. 

I  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year 
and  in  administration  after  administra- 
tion, I  have  seen  the  cost  indexes  rise. 
Believe  It  or  not,  we  have  with  us  now 
a  project  in  which  the  cost  indexes  are 
going  down.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  is  the  testimony  before 
our  committee.  In  1953,  Mr.  Lineweaver, 
then  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation testified  that  this  project  would 
cost  $72,898,000: 

Mr.  LiNiwsAvnL  Yea.  sir;  we  will  make 
that  comparison  and  reconciliation,  Mr. 
SATLoa,  and  we  will  have  it  avaUable  tomor- 
row. Mr.  Powell,  who  Is  the  area  engineer, 
will  be  a  witness  following  Oovernor  Aan- 
dahl's  appearance  tomorrow  morning  and 
will  have  that  comparison  and  reconciliation 
available  for  you. 

(CoMMrrTKK  NOTX. — The  cost  comparUon 
is  as  follows : ) 

rXTINOPAM-AlXAMSAS    PBOnBCT   008T 
COMPABISOH 

The  cost  estimate  has  been  raised  from 
•147,440,000    (October   1949)    to  flTa.SW.OOe 


(Jannary  19S3)  by  using  unit  costs  for  con- 
stmction  items  preraUlng  as  of  January  1958 
and  furttier  by  changing  tin  conttngoKles 
and  other  Items  as  indicated  in  the  f<^owlng 
table: 


October  1049 
estimate 

January  1S«53 
estimate 

cxjet 

$102, 2H  270 

22.S 
S22.gB6.i30 

$114,625,599 

Contingencies: 

I'eroeDt 

22.6 

Amount 

$26,236,402 

Floldcost 

$125. 230, 000 

1.22 
$1,521,900 

13.2 
$16,  UK,  000 

2.7 

$140,862.UU0 

Construction  f;icllltle8. 
I'erw  nt 

3.25 

.\niount 

$.3,171,000 

iDvrstirstlons,  desicns, 
supei  trisioo,    and     sur- 
veys: 
i'proent 

1.V4 

Amount 

$22,881,200 

General  expense: 

j'tTceot 

2.5 

Amount            

$3,419,000 

$3,5O3,H00 

(ieiieral     service     equip- 

1,053,000 

Conslructetl      features 
(CUT)                     

1,427.000 

Nonpomparahle  iMScosts: 
I  'illon      Inltrooonec- 

tion 

100,000 

75,000 

536,000 

IJ'Tion      Intt-rconnec- 

0.  A  M.  during  lon- 

Total  cost -.- 

147,440,000 

172,806.000 

The  Prytngpan-Arkansaa  project  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $189,905,000  on  the  basis  of 
prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time.  The 
cost  of  the  various  features  would  be  as 
follows : 


Ruedl  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Frylngpan- Arlcansaa  tunnel 

Sugar  Loaf  Dam  and  Reservoir 

enlargement 

Twin  Lakes  Dam  and  Reservoir 

enlargement 

Pueblo     Dam,     Reservoir,     and 

powerplant 

Salida,  forebay  and  afterbay — 
South  Side  coUectlon  system-- 
Hunter    Creek   extension   canal 

and  diversion  dam 

North  Side  collection  system— _ 
Snowden    diversion    dam    and 

canal 

Kbert  Canal  and  powerplant — 
Twin  Lakes-Otero.  and  Wapaoo 

Canals,    Otero    and    Wapaco 

powerplants 

Princeton.        Pancho,        Salkia 

Canals.        Prlnceton-Pancho- 

Sallda   powerplants 

Transmission  lines,  substations, 

and    switchyards 

Municipal  water  system 

General   property 


$12,831,000 
9,213,000 

6.063.000 

8.311,000 

37,  758.  000 
1,225,000 
9.  679,  000 

672,000 
16.282.000 

1.030.000 
6,  528,  000 

12,  926,  000 

20,  646.  000 

11,934.000 

13,761.000 

1,046,000 


Total  construction  cost..  169,905,000 

He  further  testified  that  between 
January  1953  and  October  1953  the  cost 
of  this  project  had  increased  to  $177,- 
432,000.  You  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  tMr.  Aspinall]  ex- 
plain that  instead  of  the  small  reservoir 
which  was  to  be  built  above  Aspen, 
Colo.,  we  now  have  a  reservoir  four  times 
that  size  and  that  it  had  Increased  the 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  million. 
They  come  before  you  and  giving  j^u 
the  Bureau  figures  on  this  project  10 
years  later  say  it  will  cost  $169,905,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  for  iVi  inches 
of  water.  Do  not  let  anybody  talk  to 
you  about  giving  them  6  inches  of  water, 
they  are  going  to  get  1 V4  Inches  of  water 


out  of  this  69,000  acre-feet  for  power 
and  for  municipal  uses,  and  the  balance 
for  irrigation  is  to  come  out  of  the  re- 
regulation  of  the  Arlcansas  River. 

This  is  substantiated  by  testimony 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  CHaisTT.  In  conclusion,  the  Arkansas 
Valley  In  Colorado  is  In  desperate  need  of 
supplemental  water  supply  for  Irrigation, 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes. 

Pull  use  has  been  made  of  existing  water 
supply  that  Is  economically  feasible  for  de- 
velopment by  meai\s  of  separate  projects — 
this  account  of  the  dlfBculty  of  proper  divi- 
sion of  water  under  priority  doctrine  of 
water  rights  due  to  variations  in  timing  of 
the  rvmoff . 

Passible  reregtilation  of  winter  diversions, 
concentration  of  storage  to  reduce  evapora- 
tion losses,  as  well  as  the  proper  use  of  new 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  to- 
gether with  proper  use  of  remaining  flood 
runoff,  must  ol  necessity  come  through  a 
large  multipurpose  project,  including  hydro- 
electric power,  wherein  the  benefits  can  be 
divided  throughout  the  whole  Arkansas 
Basin  in  Colorado  according  to  need. 

Mr.  HosMxa.  Was  your  figure  that  they 
would  have  to  chtuge  around  $7  or  $8  an 
acre-foot  to  sustain  this  $10,881,600  revenue? 
Mr.  Satlos.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  a  simple 
matter  of  mathematics;  09,300  acre-feet, 
and  they  expect  to  get  $10,881,600  in  40 
years. 

Mr.  AspmALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  Is  not  any  69,300  acre-feet,  because  you 
have  losses  of  15,500.  So  really  your  net 
irrigation  supply,  as  I  understand  the  re- 
port on  page  16  Is  53,700. 

Some  members  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley]  who  has  been  on  this  com- 
mittee since  we  have  begun  the  hear- 
ings, have  recommended  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  that  they  consider  the 
Arkansas  feature  as  a  separate  function. 
I  have  just  received  figures  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers  of  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Army  Engineers  done  the 
thing  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  myself,  urged,  built  the 
Pueblo  reservoir  in  1952,  There  would 
never  have  been  a  year,  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present,  that  there  would 
not  have  been  as  high  as  930.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  to  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power  and  for  irrigation  in  tliis 
ArkansM  Valley:  and  this  could  have 
been  done  without  any  of  the  power  fea- 
tures that  are  being  included  in  the 
Rube  Goldberg  device  that  drops  the 
water  down  there  through  this  tunnel 
and  down  on  the  eastern  side. 

Surface    water    supply — VS.   Geological 
Survey.  lov>er  Mississippi  Bostn 


!Acre-feet' 

Canyon 
City 

Pueblo 

I-os 
-Vnimas 

1961      

456.200 
625.400 
4<«.800 
284.  HOO 
329.900 
415,000 
909.500 
800.100 
3*3.900 
618,300 

346,000 
.557.300 
386.300 

2M.aoo 

anA.aoo 

336,300 

gsaioo 

497,000 
337.000 
467,700 

69.500 

1952                

103,  (XX> 

1953                  

K.MW 

1954                    

39.130 

19W         .     

\:<&.  000 

1966              

47.940 

1957 

385.900 

19,"m                 

142.300 

igtiO            

20. 340 

lyou                  

53.040 

500,190 

439,850 

109.189 

■ 
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This  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project    Let  me  give  you 
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another  reason  why  this  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Gunnison- Arkansas  project. 
The  tunnel  they  are  going  to  build  is  how 
big?  Big  enough  to  take  69,000  acre- 
feet?  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tun- 
nel is  big  enough  to  take  69,000  £icre-f  eet 
through  in  any  1  month  of  the  year. 
Why  do  they  have  it  this  size?  Because 
they  expect  very  shortly  to  come  up  and 
ask  you  to  buy  the  billion-dollar  Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  another 
reason  why  the  House  should  delay  ac- 
tion on  this  project. 

Since  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfEairs  considered 
this  bill,  the  present  administration  has 
devised  new  standards  for  water  proj- 
ects. 

An  accoimt  of  this  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  for  the  week 
ending  June  8,  1962. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Adicnistkatiom    Skis    Nrw    Standards    for 
Watz^  Projects 

The  President  on  May  15  approved  a  new 
set  of  standards  for  planning  water,  power, 
and  land-use  projects  wtiich  supersedes  the 
highly  costliOTersial  Budget  Bureau  Circular 
A-47  iMtHKI  on  December  31,  1952.  The  1962 
standards  are  expected  to  result  In  the  sub- 
mission to  Oongress  of  a  somewhat  larger 
niimber  at  pt«|>08ed  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects than  in  the  past.  It  also  bypasses  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  the  executive  agency  to 
formulate  and  to  try  to  enforce  such  stand- 
ards on  the  various  departments.  Generally 
speaking,  these  are  welcome  developments 
to  Congress,  which  was  highly  critical  of 
A-»7. 

A-47 

President  Roosevelt  on  October  4,  1943, 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  9384  requiring  all 
agencies  to  submit  to  the  Budget  B\ireau 
reports  on  public  works  and  improvement 
projects  and  to  include  Budget  Bureau  com- 
ments about  specific  projects  when  sub- 
mitting project  planning  reports  to  Congress. 
As  the  review  of  project  reports  proceeded 
under  this  Executive  order,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau found  that  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
notably  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Intwlor  and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers, 
applied  different  standards  in  appraising 
benefits  and  costs  of  water  resources  proj- 
ects. To  try  to  provide  a  uniform  set  of 
standards,  the  Budget  Bureau  issued  its  Cir- 
cular A-47  on  December  31,  1952,  Just  at  the 
close  of  the  Truman  administration. 

Congress  repeatedly  clashed  with  the 
Budget  Bureau  over  both  A-47  and  its  pro- 
posed revisions  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Congressional 
criticism  was  based  largely  on  the  following 
points :  ( 1 )  A-47  was  so  stringent  as  to  fore- 
close approval  of  many  water  projects;  (2) 
the  Budget  Bureau  was  allegedly  arrogating 
to  itself  unauthorized  authority  In  drawing 
up  such  standards  and  in  reviewing  each 
individual  project;  (3)  the  Budget  Bureau 
did  not  have  personnel  qualified  to  formulate 
such  standards;  (4)  A-47  was  drafted  by 
Budget  Biireau  ofBcials  allegedly  unfriendly 
to  reclamation  and  public-power  projects; 
(5)  the  Budget  Bureau  delayed  the  submis- 
sion of  project  reports  to  Congress.  Senator 
Claik  Enole,  Democrat  of  California,  summed 
up  congressional  opposition  to  A-47  by  call- 
ing it  a  banker's  approach  to  resource  devel- 
opment. 

As  a  practical  matter.  A-47  has  been  gener- 
ally disregarded  by  Congress  In  recent  years. 
It  could  not  stand  up  under  political  pressure 
from  Congress  and  from  the  various  water 
and  public-power  lobbies,  or  under  the  his- 
toric rivalry  of  the  various  departments  in 
the  field  of  water  and  land-use  development. 


So  the  problem  of  formulating  a  uniform  set 
of  standards  remained,  particularly  after 
the  Senate  on  January  28,  1958,  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  148  demanding  that  addi- 
tional information  be  submitted  to  Congress 
beyond  and  above  that  regularly  submitted 
by  the  executive  agencies  to  comply  with 
A^7,  but  the  House  failed  to  adopt  a  similar 
resolution. 

President  Kennedy  on  October  6.  1961,  ap- 
pointed a  group  comprised  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior,  Agriculture,  the  Army,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  come  up 
with  a  new  set  of  uniform  standards.  It  did 
so,  and  the  President  approved  the  new  set 
of  standards  on  May  15. 

THE     1962    STANDARDS 

Basically  the  1962  standards  and  A-47  pro- 
vide that  projects  may  be  built  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  following  purposes: 
domestic,  municipal  or  industrial  water  sup- 
ply; irrigation;  water  quality  or  pollution 
control;  navigation;  hydroelectric  power  and 
energy;  fiood  control  and  prevention;  land 
and  beach  stabilization;  drainage;  outdoor 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  development 
Under  both  standards,  a  project  Is  Justified 
if  the  estimated  benefits  exceed  the  estimated 
costs.  A-47  encouraged  project  planning  for 
one  major  purpose,  with  other  purposes  Inci- 
dental, and  it  was  limited  to  the  above  pur- 
poses. The  1962  standards  encourage  multi- 
ple-purpose development,  provide  that  "all 
project  purposes  shall  be  treated  comparably" 
in  allocating  costs,  and  provide  that  projects 
may  be  built  for  purposes  other  than  those 
specifically  named.  Among  the  other  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  new  1962  stand- 
ards and  A-47  are  the  following: 

1.  Objectives:  A-47  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish "priority  for  projects  yielding  the  great- 
est value  to  the  nation"  and  to  secure  "effec- 
tive resources  development  at  minimum 
necessary  cost."  It  stressed  eC&clency  and 
economy.  The  1962  standards  are  based  on 
three  specified  major  objectives:  national 
economic  development,  preservation  of  out- 
door recreation  areas,  and  "well-being  of 
people."  The  overall  basic  objective  of  the 
1962  standards  is  to  provide  the  best  use  or 
combination  of  uses  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources to  meet  both  short-term  and  long- 
term  needs. 

2.  Benefits:  Under  A-47.  projects  were 
mainly  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  primary 
benefits  clearly  identifiable  as  gains,  assets, 
or  values  directly  resulting  from  the  proj- 
ect. Under  the  1962  standards,  both  primary 
and  secondary  tangible  benefits  based  on 
monetary  yardsticks  and  In  addition  Intan- 
gible benefits  based  on  "satisfying  human 
needs  and  desires"  are  considered  in  deter- 
mining total  benefits  of  a  project.  Benefits 
are  sharply  maximized  in  the  1962  stand- 
ards, as  measured  against  project  costs  and 
also  as  measured  against  the  evaluation  of 
benefits  under   A-47. 

3.  Recreation:  The  1962  standards  stress 
outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
development  as  equal  with  such  historic 
purposes  for  building  projecta  as  fiood 
prevention  and  navigation.  A-47  treated 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  as 
incidental. 

4.  Public  power:  Hydroelectric  power  is 
upgraded  in  the  1962  standards,  which  pro- 
vide that  hydroelectric  power  features  will 
be  incorporated  Into  a  Federal  project  where 
such  power  "can  contribute  advantageously 
to  a  needed  increase  in  power  supply.  Long- 
range  power  needs,  in  the  light  of  generally 
expected  economic  growth  of  an  area,  may 
Justify  measures  initially  to  Insure  later 
availability  of  the  full  power  potential." 
A-47  measured  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
development  largely  against  "the  cheapest 
alternative  source  of  energy,  including  taxes 
and  Interest  charges." 

5.  Irrigation:  Both  standards  based  irri- 
gation benefits  on  "the  increase  in  the  net 


income"  of  farm  output  resulting  from  ir- 
rigation and  reduction  in  drought  damages. 
But  A-47  sought  an  economic  analysis  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  each  irriga- 
tion project,  as  it  related  to  the  short-range 
and  long-range  agricultural  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  A-47  questioned  the  subsidy  to 
irrigation. 

6.  Domestic,  municipal  and  industrial 
water:  A-47  considered  such  project  fea- 
tures "primarily  a  local  and  State  respon- 
sibility."    The  1962  standards  do  not. 

7.  Area  redevelopment:  The  1962  stand- 
ards specifically  provide  for  project  con- 
struction in  designated  areas  of  chronic  and 
persistent   unemployment.     A-47  did  not. 

8.  Tax  loss:  A-47  considered  tax  loss  in 
evaluating  project  costs,  notably  in  rela- 
tion to  public  power.  Generally  speaking, 
the  1962  standards  do  not.  They  state:  "Al- 
lowances in  lieu  of  taxes  and  taxes  foregone 
will  not  be  Included  in  project  economic 
costs,  except  as  required  by  law."  Other 
factors  used  in  evaluating  project  costs  are 
not  markedly  different  in  the  two  standards. 

9  Economic  life  of  a  project:  It  was  set, 
generally,  at  60  years  under  A-47.  It  is  set, 
generally,  at  a  100-year  maximum  under  the 
1962  standards. 

10.  Repayment:  A-47  covered  the  sub- 
Ject,s  of  cost  allocation  and  project  repay- 
ment The  1962  standards  do  not.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  asked  the  four  Secretaries 
to  formulate  new  policies,  standards  and 
procedures  relating  to  cost  allocation,  reim- 
bursement and  cost  sharing. 

11  Impact:  Because  A-47  was  an  effort  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  Impose  uniform  stand- 
ards on  reluctant  Departments  and  it  stirred 
up  congressional  antagonism,  it  was  gen- 
erally Ineffective.  As  the  President  approved 
the  1962  standards  which  were  drawn  up  and 
accepted  by  the  four  departmental  Secre- 
taries, the  new  set  of  standards  are  more 
likely  to  be  followed. 

UPCOMING   CONTROVERSIES 

The  new  standards  have  not  yet  become 
controversial  largely  because  the  problems  of 
cost  allocation  among  the  various  purposes, 
reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  cost-sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  not  yet  been  resolved.  But,  like 
A-47.  the  new  standards  ultimately  are  likely 
to  become  controversial  too,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Achieving  uniformity  in  project  repayment 
and  cost  allocation  almost  certainly  will  re- 
quire congressional  action.  Thla  will  set  off 
heated  congressional  debate  and  sharp  In- 
fighting among  the  various  resource  lobbies. 

Critics  claim  that  the  standards  are  so 
broad  as  to  Justify  most  proposed  projects. 
If  many  more  projects  are  presented  to  Con- 
gress under  the  new  standards,  the  chances 
of  the  best  projects  being  lost  in  a  political 
shuffle  will  markedly  increase. 

With  the  upgrading  of  public  power,  more 
projects  will  become  involved  in  the  always 
bitter  public  versus  private  power  battles 
In   Congress. 

With  the  upgrading  of  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  development,  these  purposes 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  in  sharp  com- 
petition with  such  old-line  and  sometimes 
conflicting  purposes  for  dam  building  as 
flood  control  and  irrigation.  In  fact,  with 
the  stress  on  much  broader  multiple-pur- 
pose development,  there  will  be  more  com- 
petition among  all  purposes,  and  sharp  con- 
flict within  the  planning  agencies  as  well  as 
in  Congress  over  various  project  features  of 
the    larger,   more   comprehensive   projects. 

Experts  estimate  that  there  will  be  about 
a  10-percent  increase  in  proposals  to  build 
water,  power  and  land-use  projects  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  annually  in  the  wake  of 
the  new  planning  standards. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  on 
May  28  called  the  new  set  of  standards  "one 
of  the  most  Important  steps"  taken  by  the 
administration  to  date  in  the  resources  field. 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federation  on  May 
25  hailed  "the  new  lmp>ortanoe  given  to  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wUdlife  devekqxnent" 
in  the  new  standards.  Bounding  a  different 
note.  Senator  Noaus  Cotton,  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire,  said  the  demise  of  A-47 
would  "open  the  gates  for  more  uneco- 
nomic public  power  projects  and  for  an 
e.er  larger  and  more  spacious  pork  barrel." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  you  have  any  desire 
to  go  back  to  your  constituents  and 
explain  your  votes  this  week  you  will  do 
one  of  the  first  things  first,  you  will  turn 
down  this  project.  This  project  comes 
at  a  time  when  this  country  can  ill  af- 
ford $169  million  expenditure  in  Colo- 
rado. 

While  this  rule  was  being  debated  a 
special  report  was  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee  asking  that  the  debt 
ceiling  of  the  United  States  be  raised 
to  $308  billion.  A  little  later  this  week 
or  early  next  week  you  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  adopt  a  bill  which  will  place 
strict  limitations  on  farm  crops,  limita- 
tions that  this  country  has  never  had. 
Certainly  you  cannot  go  back  and  tell 
your  people  that  on  the  one  hand  you 
voted  to  increase  surpluses,  yet  say  to 
the  fanners  in  your  district  who  do  not 
live  In  the  State  of  Colorado  that  they 
must  abide  by  stringent  rules  and  regu- 
lations such  as  this  country  has  never 
endured  up  to  this  time. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  bill  is  once  again 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Lancen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
consistencies of  this  week's  program  be- 
fore the  House  bears  mentioning  one 
more  time. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  time  a  rec- 
lamation project,  designed  to  increase 
the  production  of  agricultural  products. 
We  have  on  our  calendar  for  this  week, 
which  I  understand  has  very  mysterious- 
ly been  delayed  until  next  week,  a  bill 
likewise  to  reduce  production  of  these 
same  products.  There  is  also  on  this 
same  calendar  a  bill  to  expand  our  na- 
tional debt.  If  it  Is  our  desire  to  expand 
the  national  debt  and  to  further  aggra- 
vate the  agricultural  program  and  to 
place  additional  burdens  on  the  taxpay- 
ers and  consumers,  yes.  then  I  would 
suggest  that  you  pass  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas  bill  before  us  now,  because  It 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  that  will  cer- 
tainly accomplish  this. 

We  are  doing  this  right  In  the  wake 
of  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture made  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives in  support  of  legislation  that  since 
they  have  somewhat  remodeled  and  rec- 
ommended to  us  for  consideration: 

We  have  got  to  face  up  realistically  to  an 
agriculture  of  fewer  and  more  efficient  farms 
which  can  provide  op<!rators  with  good  In- 
comes from  food  prices  around  present  levels. 

And  listen  to  this: 

Migration  from  fanr.s  to  the  cities  would 
be  encouraged. 


Yes,  this  is  what  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends to  the  people  who  have  been  in 
the  farming  business,  who  have  been 
established  farmers,  and  who  are  not 
at  this  point  asking  for  large  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  order  to  increase  their 
production,  but  are  rather  plainly  and 
simply  asking  that  they  might  be  able 
to  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

We  have  just  had  an  excellent  dis- 
sertation on  the  problems  related  to 
this  project  as  they  pertain  to  water.  I 
shall  not  cover  any  of  that  field.  But 
let  me  straighten  out  the  record  some- 
what as  to  what  is  actually  involved  here, 
as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

In  so  doing,  I  shall  refer  to  some  fig- 
ures, and  I  want  everybody  here  to  un- 
derstand they  are  not  my  figures,  these 
are  figures  that  were  presented  to  the 
committee  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  defense  of  the  project. 

This  Is  what  they  say  is  good  about 
the  project,  and  why  it  should  be  en- 
acted. 

What  are  some  of  the  crops  that  are 
going  to  be  raised?  Frankly,  they  are 
going  to  increase  the  production  of  al- 
falfa hay  by  115,000  tons  per  year. 
They  are  going  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  small  grains  by  2  million  bushels 
per  year.  They  are  going  to  increase 
the  production  of  sugarbeets  by  150,000 
tons  per  year  plus  increases  in  beans 
and  in  other  miscellaneous  crops. 

Now.  I  ask  the  membership  of  this 
House  whether  they  have  a  method  of 
calculation  or  whether  they  have  a  sys- 
tem of  mathematical  calculations  that 
can  prove  and  show  to  me  or  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  how  there  can 
be  any  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  expenditure  of  $250  and  more  per 
acre  in  order  to  accomplish  the  added 
production  that  I  Just  referred  to. 
When  you  look  at  the  very  same  State 
we  find  this  to  be  the  case,  that  right 
at  the  present  time  they  have  1,299.000 
acres  in  the  soil  bank  on  which  we  are 
paying  them  not  to  cut  hay.  If  you 
want  to  expand  this  across  the  Nation, 
you  will  find  we  have  taken  4,767  farms 
out  of  production  and  are  paying  them 
to  stay  out  of  production  and  not  to 
cut  any  hay.  The  same  thing  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  grain  crops.  And,  in  tlie 
very  same  State,  again,  I  should  say 
this:  We  have  a  feed  grain  program 
now,  and  what  Is  the  experience  there? 
This  year,  1962,  by  the  latest  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
signup  for  this  year,  we  find  that  they 
have  agreed  to  take  out  of  feed  grain 
production  366,000  acres  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $6  million  this  year. 
TTiese  are  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted  as  far  as  this  project  is 
concerned. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  here 
this  afternoon  about  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  Irrigation  projects  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  related  to  agricul- 
tural production  and  how  they  have  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  anything  and  that 
they  do  not  produce  surplus  crops.  I 
want  to  refer  Just  briefly  to  the  aimual 
report  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation which  gives  this  experience  in 
clear  and  concise  figures.    Out  of  the 


7  million  acres  plus  that  are  now  in 
reclamation  projects  we  find  that  6.2 
million  acres  are  used  in  the  production 
of  cereals,  of  forage,  and  all  miscella- 
neous feed  crops  including  beans,  and 
sugarbeets,  there  are  418,000  acres  of 
wheat,  527,000  acres  of  barley,  and  all  of 
these  directly  involved  in  the  farm  bill 
that  we  are  asked  to  pass  Just  as  soon 
as  they  dare  bring  it  up.  And,  you 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the 
cost  of  production  on  these  acres  is. 
The  gross  value  is  $662  million  a  year. 
Now,  I  ask  you  what  does  it  cost  the  tax- 
payers to  take  a  comparable  6  million 
acres  out  of  production  and  to  pay  those 
people  for  not  producing  the  same  kind 
of  crops. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  or  two  ago  that 
we  had  a  farm  bill  coming  before  us  that 
is  going  to  limit  these  same  productions, 
and  I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  all  of 
these,  but  let  me  just  refer  to  it  briefly. 
What  does  that  bill  provide?  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  would  proclaim 
a  national  marketing  quota  for  each  year 
equal  to  the  total  requirements  of  com. 
oats,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  livestock, 
feed,  human  food,  seed  for  industrial 
uses,  and  so  forth — yes,  a  national  mar- 
keting quota  on  all  of  these.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  for  every 
single  bushel  of  additional  production 
that  is  created  in  this  area  somebody 
else  somewhere  is  going  to  have  to  re- 
duce by  that  amount,  and  the  practice 
has  been  that  we  have  a  program  of  pay- 
ing for  the  reduction  of  an  equal  amount 
if  we  are  even  going  to  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish such  as  has  been  recommended, 
that  we  eat  into  the  surplus  supplies, 
then  they  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
even  more  than  that.  Coming  from  an 
area  in  which  this  has  been  the  ap- 
plicable practice  for  many,  many  years, 
I  can  speak  truthfully  of  what  this 
means  to  farm  people  in  areas  that  pres- 
ently are  not  requesting  any  kind  of  re- 
ductions of  this  kind,  but  are  asking 
merely  for  the  right  to  produce.  I 
should  refer  to  sugar  beets,  because  they 
are  one  of  the  crops  In  here  in  which 
they  are  proposing  to  increase  produc- 
tion by  115,000  tons  a  year.  I  have 
within  my  congressional  district — and 
this  is  true  all  throughout  the  valley — 
literally  hundreds:  ye&,  and  I  might  even 
say  thousands  of  farm  people  who  for 
20  years  have  been  begging  for  the  right 
to  plant  sugar  beets  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  at  no  cost  to  anyone.  All 
they  say  is:  "Just  let  us  raise  them.  We 
have  got  the  soil,  we  have  got  the 
climate,  we  have  got  the  machinery ;  we 
have  everything  that  is  necessary." 

Well,  are  we  then  under  these  circum- 
stances— and  what  a  time  w^e  have  had 
tnring  to  get  some  kind  of  sugar  bill  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  this 
year — going  to  tell  these  people,  or  going 
to  let  these  people  know  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  recognize  them  to  the 
degree  of  giving  them  a  little  extra  op- 
portunity to  raise  beets.  But,  no,  we 
can  get  nowhere  with  that.  However, 
we  can  come  along  with  a  bill  of  this 
kind  which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$170  million,  designed  to  increase  the 
production  in  these  areas. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  just 
how  long  the  public  is  going  to  stand  for 
this  kind  of  misuse  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar;  to  continue  to  appropriate  money 
in  one  instance  in  order  to  go  in  this 
direction,  and  then  appropriate  equally 
large  amounts  in  order  to  go  in  the  other 
direction.  It  does  not  only  affect  the 
taxpayer  or  the  appropriations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  suppose  if  it  were  only 
the  dollars;  that  is,  the  $170  million  in- 
volved here,  my  generous  nature  might 
well  say  that  "Well,  perhaps  we  can 
overlook  a  part  of  the  inconsistency." 

But  it  goes  far  beyond  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  irrigation  costs,  remem- 
ber, are  interest-free.  The  irrigators 
can  pay  back  only  a  small  percent — 18 
percent,  I  believe.  This  is  how  unfeasible 
the  project  is.  They  have  to  take  the 
rest  out  of  power  profits  which  ordi- 
narily would  have  come  back  to  the 
Treasury.  So,  in  that  respect  again  we 
find  that  the  benefits  to  the  irrigators 
themselves  are  not  able  to  carry  the  bur- 
den. Suppose  they  had  to  pay  the  in- 
terest? It  would  more  than  double  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consiuner  comes 
into  the  scene  here,  too.  I  know  that 
all  of  lis  have  an  interest  in  the  con- 
siuner. and  we  want  to  see  that  he  is 
furnished  with  a  generous  supply  of  food 
at  a  reasonable  price.  But  it  remains 
as  a  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  pro- 
duce food  any  cheaper  by  expenditures 
of  $250  per  acre  when  the  very  same 
crops  can  be  raised  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  any  kind.  Consequently,  when 
they  are  dealing  in  a  farm  program  and 
with  price  supports  and  all  of  the  related 
items,  obviously  the  true  cost  has  got  to 
go  up,  not  only  in  the  product  itself, 
but  as  far  as  the  related  expenses  are 
concerned  as  they  relate  to  the  taxpayers 
in  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  add  this 
item:  I  do  this  because  of  a  personal 
concern.  I  do  not  see  how  we  possibly 
can  get  to  the  point  where  we  are  going 
to  consider  adding  restrictions  to  farm 
people  that  actually  go  to  this  point. 
When  the  agricultural  bill  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e 
there  were  provisions  in  it  calling  for 
dairy  cdlotments. 

And  do  not  forget  that  in  this  project 
there  is  the  production  of  dairy  products 
involving  14,500  milk  cows  and  the  added 
hay  and  forage  that  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  They  actually  went  to 
the  point  in  proposed  legislation  where 
we  were  going  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  coimtry, 
"You  cannot  expand  your  production, 
by  even  one  cow."  They  even  went  to 
the  point  where  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended that  if  a  young  man  was  going 
to  get  into  the  farming  business  he  was 
going  to  have  to  buy  a  dairy  allotment. 
Can  you  imagine  us  in  the  United  States 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  to  buy  the  right  to  raise 
dairy  cows?  This  is  almost  unbelievable 
to  me.  But,  yes,  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  heading  and  if  we  want 
to  get  there  the  quickest  way  to  do  it 
is  to  continue  to  approve  projects  of 
this  kind  which  further  aggravate  the 
entire  agricultural  program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  this  to  the  House,  that  here  you 
have  a  bill  that  certainly  does  not  meet 
the  best  interests  of  the  economy  of  this 
country;  it  certainly  does  not  meet  the 
best  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  nor  does 
it  meet  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. Consequently,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  this  House  would  be  wise  to 
turn  down  this  legislation  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ROGEHS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened 
with  great  care  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  this  well. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  remarks  constituting  as  they  did  a 
very  strong  cjise  for  the  abandonment  of 
any  and  all  programs  undertaken  by  our 
Government  to  improve  the  technology 
of  agriculture.  Somehow  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  is  what  he  wanted  us  to  be 
persuaded  of  Yet  there  is  just  as  much 
justification  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  relief  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  in  Colorado  by  provid- 
ing them  with  a  more  adequate  water 
supply  for  the  irrigation  of  their  crops. 
as  there  is  for  any  of  the  numerous  relief 
programs  that  are  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  benefit  of  individual 
farmers  and  farming  communities  that 
are  in  distress  and  in  need  of  aid.  If  it 
is  to  be  argued  that  providing  a  supple- 
mental irrigation  water  supply  to  an  area 
in  distress  will  add  to  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, then  it  can  be  argued  with  equal 
force  that  many  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  designed  to 
aid  farmers  in  distress,  will  also  add  to 
agricultural  surpluses.  Piu'thermore,  it 
will  require  many  years  to  complete  the 
project  which  will  make  the  supplemen- 
tal irrigation  water  supply  available  to 
the  Arkansas  Valley  farmers. 

The  proiX)sed  Pryingpan-Arkansas 
project,  which  would  be  authorized  by 
H.R.  2206  now  before  this  body,  is  purely 
and  simply  a  rescue  program.  The  pri- 
mary purpo.se  of  the  project  is  to  bring 
relief  to  the  farmers  along  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  who  have  been  suffering 
during  a  long  period  of  years  because 
of  a  lack  of  adequate  water  for  the  suc- 
cessful irrigation  of  their  crops.  Not  a 
single  acre  of  new  land  would  be  irrigated 
by  the  Pryingpan-Arkansas  project. 

It  would  also  provide  municipal  and 
industrial  water,  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation  benefits. 

Flood  control  programs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultrue  and  also  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  long  been  con- 
sidered justifiable  where  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  property,  in- 
cluding the  protection  of  farmlands 
against  the  ravages  of  early  spring  fiood 
runoffs;  but  there  can  be  no  more  justi- 
fication for  a  flood  control  program  to 
protect  farm  croplands  against  floods  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  than  ther  can  be 
justification  for  a  project  to  provide 
supplemental  irrigation  water  to  protect 
the  growing  of  crops  during  the  late 
summer  months.  The  principal  dif- 
ference, however,  is  that  flood  control  is 
nonreimbursable  whereas  costs  allocated 
to  irrigation  are  repaid  by  the  irrigation 


farmer  over  a  period  of  years,  although 
without  interest. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  carrying 
on  numerous  programs  in  every  State  of 
the  Nation,  which  are  designed  to  aid 
farming  areas  in  need  or  distress. 

A  very  recent  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  entitled.  "Land  and 
Water  Resources."  dated  May  1962.  on 
page  68.  in  referring  to  one  particular 
program  designed  to  aid  farmers  in 
various  ways,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Technical  assistance  In  conservation 
planning  Includes  on-slght  help  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  landowners;  group  en- 
terprise systems  for  water  management  af- 
fecting several  adjoining  tracts;  periodic  re- 
vision of  plans  to  reflect  necessary  changes; 
and  the  guidance  needed  to  get  planned 
soil  and  water  conservation  treatment  prop- 
erty installed  on  the  land. 

And  still  another  place  in  this  report, 
which  is  the  latest  word  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  this  entire 
program  of  relief  to  the  various  farming 
communities  and  individual  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Tn  the  areas  of  the  Nation  that  have  the 
more  serious  land-use  problems  and  greater 
agricultural  hazards,  special  provision  for 
land  adjustments,  for  research,  for  the  con- 
servation treatment  of  land,  for  education 
and  demonstration,  for  credit,  and  for  meas- 
ures to  achieve  steady  economic  gfrowth 
should  be  encouraged. 

Another  significant  program  that  is 
designed  to  aid  farmers  In  a  distressed  area 
Is  the  so-called  Great  Plains  conservation 
program.  The  Intent  of  this  extensive  pro- 
gram was  to  stabilize  agriculture  in  that 
distressed  area. 

The  vast  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  many  instances  is 
designed  to  bring  relief  to  areas  that  are 
in  distress,  particularly  in  the  control  of 
plant  disease  and  the  use  of  insecticides. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  all  of 
these  programs  are  very  commendable 
and  very  much  worth  while  and  should 
be  continued  in  the  interests  not  only  of 
agriculture,  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  would  be  decidedly  unfair,  however, 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
with  its  vast  program  of  agricultural  aid 
m  so  many  different  forms  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  practically  every  agricultural 
community  of  the  Nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  refuse  to  grant  the  one  par- 
ticular type  of  aid  that  is  needed  in  so 
many  irrigated  areas  of  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States — a  supplemental  ir- 
rigation water  supply  which  is  so  vitally 
necessary  for  the  successful  growing  of 
the  crops  of  those  areas. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  farmer 
anyplace,  being  confronted  with  a  more 
difficult  situation  than  an  irrigation 
farmer  who  is  livmg  upon  and  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  living  from  an  irrigated 
farm  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions 
of  the  West  with  an  inadequate  water 
supply — an  irrigation  supply  that  is  ex- 
hausted in  July  or  August.  Under  such 
conditions  a  farmer  is  required  to  either 
abandon  a  portion  of  his  farm  and  save 
the  water  supply  for  a  smaller  area,  or 
he  is  required  to  grow  only  those  crops 
that  can  be  matured  with  a  very  limited 
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water  supply  regardless  of  what  the 
market  conditions  for  such  crops  may  be. 
Under  such  conditions  a  fanner  Is  facing 
a  situation  that  iii  almost  impossible. 
His  expenses  go  on  .  ust  the  same  as  they 
do  during  those  years  when  he  has  a  full 
irrigation  supply  ol  water.  His  irriga- 
tion laterals  must  l)e  kept  clean  and  in 
repair,  his  buildinics  and  fences  must 
also  be  kept  in  repair,  his  planting  and 
cultivating  expense;,  are  just  as  heavy  as 
they  are  in  other  tines,  his  family  must 
be  fed  and  clothed  s  nd  his  children  must 
be  educated — yet  he  finds  his  income  very 
greatly  reduced.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  farmers  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  more  in  need  of  relief  or 
assistance  and  aid  than  an  irrigation 
farmer  in  the  arid  West  during  those 
years  when  his  water  supply  plays  out 
before  his  crops  are  matured. 

These  are  among  many  reasons  which 
compel  me  to  fully  s  upport  authorization 
of  the  Pryingpan-/jkansas  project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMiiil. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  ]^r.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  fippreciatlon,  particu- 
larly to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  tlie  gentlemen  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Asp  in  all;  our  longtime 
and  revered  coUeairue,  Mr.  Chenoweth, 
and  our  very  able  colleague,  Mr.  Domi- 
nick;  and  all  of  the  people  concerned 
with  water  in  Colorado  who  over  the 
years  have  negotiated  and  worked  on 
this  particular  project.  The  people  of 
Colorado  have  macte  every  effort  to  live 
and  let  live  with  their  neighbors  on  the 
river.  In  drafting  this  bill,  they  have 
worked  closely  not  only  with  the  water 
Interests  of  California,  but  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  areas  concerned  in 
order  to  attempt  to  place  in  the  bill  pro- 
visions which  would  be  fair  to  everybody. 

TTiere  was  one  i)roposed  provision  at 
which  the  Colorado  interests  balked  and 
that  was  the  placing  of  a  reasonable  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  of  water  that 
could  be  exported  through  the  mountain 
outside  of  the  Colorado  Basin  into  an- 
other basin.  I  urderstand  their  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
must  oppose  this  bill  and  oppose  this 
project.  We  have  heai-d  a  great  deal 
about  crops,  farm  surpluses,  and  other 
things  this  afternoon  which  are  some- 
what confusing,  so  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  review  just  what  this  project  at- 
tempts to  do.  The  map  which  was  used 
previously  showed  an  area  of  some  280,- 
000  acres  along  the  Arkansas  River  in  a 
narrow  strip  which  would  be  given  sup- 
plemental water.  The  supplemental 
water  is  not  too  rreat — it  amounts  to 
about  half  an  acie-foot  per  acre  per 
year. 

The  reason  it  is  needed  is,  of  course, 
that  the  people  who  had  farms  along  the 
river  every  once  in  a  while  would  ex- 
perience a  good  water  year  and  at  that 
time  move  up  a  little  way  farther  from 
the  river  and  exploit  a  little  more  land 
with  the  extra  waUT  available  that  par- 
ticular year.  Over  a  period  of  time  they 
got  to  thinking  it  would  be  great  to  be 
able  to  use  this  extra  land  all  the  time. 
That  eventually  generated  this  so-called 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project.     In  other 


words,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  origi- 
nal area  that  they  could  farm  wit*  the 
amount  of  water  they  had.  they  would 
be  aU  right,  but  they  expanded  up  into 
the  arid  areas,  got  to  liking  the  occa- 
sional extra  crop  Income,  and  now  they 
want  to  have  it  all  the  time  by  irrigating 
these  additional  areas  with  the  project. 

Now,  as  to  what  they  propose,  the 
project.  You  have  heard  of  the  freedom 
trains  or  the  freedom  buses  down  South. 
In  effect,  they  want  to  build  a  freedom 
tunnel  here  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains here,  and  transport  some  of  the 
water  that  would  normally  drain  into 
the  Colorado  and  send  it  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  to  drain  eventually 
to  the  other  States  through  which  the 
Arkansas  River  flows. 

Unfortxmately,  this  is  an  expensive 
proposition.  It  requires  not  only  an  ex- 
pensive tunnel,  but  it  requires  also  a 
number  of  dams  and  reservoirs.  Obvi- 
ously this  is  fsu"  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  farmers  to  pay  for.  After  all,  they 
are  only  getting  some  80,000  acre-feet 
more  of  water  a  year,  not  very  much 
water.  So  the  sponsors  have  added  to 
this  bill  certain  power  features  respon- 
sible for  roughly  half  the  cost  of  the  bill. 
The  water  has  a  long  way  to  fall  after  it 
comes  eastward  through  t^e  mountain 
at  an  altitude  well  over  a  mile,  some  7.000 
or  more  feet.  As  this  water  drops,  it  is 
supposed  to  generate  a  certain  amount 
of  electricity.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
not  toK)  much  water,  so  it  is  not  going  to 
generate  too  much  electricity. 

Therefore,  instead  of  one  plant  they 
have  had  to  put  several  generating 
plants  into  the  project  to  increase  the 
amount  of  power.  Unfortunately  even 
with  several  plants,  since  the  amount  of 
water  that  comes  down  is  not  constant 
throughout  the  year,  most  of  it  will  be 
in  the  category  of  "dump"  power  which 
can  be  sold  only  at  very  low  rates.  Thus 
they  are  not  going  to  get  too  much  power 
revenue  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  myself  this  would  be  a  much  better 
bill  if  we  cut  the  size  of  the  authoriza- 
tion in  half,  eliminated  the  power  fea- 
tures, and  accepted  a  net  loss  of  the 
amount  the  farmers  cannot  actually  pay 
back.  As  a  further  matter  of  fact,  we 
might  even  have  to  accept  such  a  loss. 

Thus  because  it  is  well  known  that 
even  initially  about  one-fifth  of  the 
water  is  designated  for  municipal  uses 
the  municipal  allocation  is  20,500  acre- 
feet  per  year.  That  is  going  to  cost  us 
$13.7  million  of  this  appropriation,  but 
the  miuiicipal  users  will  pay  this  money 
back  in  full  with  interest.  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  some  of  the  other 
towns  around  there  will  pick  up  this  tab. 
But,  as  inevitably  will  happen,  we  are 
not  really  going  to  be  faced  with  agri- 
cultural sui-pluses  coming  out  of  this 
area.  This  is  because  somehow  or  other 
this  80.000  acre- feet  of  water  that  is  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  farmers  will  eventually 
be  transferred  over,  somehow,  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities to  allow  them  to  meet  their 
growing  needs.  As  that  goes  on.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Interior  Department  will 
change  the  payback  contract  so  that 
they  will  get  enough  money  out  of  the 
municipalities  to  get  all  of  the  water 
transmission  investment  back. 


If  what  I  have  said  so  far  is  a  lltUe  bit 
conftislng,  it  is  partly  because  of  my  in- 
ability to  comprehoid  all  of  this  and 
partly  because  this  is  smnewhat  of  a 
conftised  project.  It  Is  in  many  m- 
stances,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
costly,  and  has  other  drawbacks.  I 
want,  however,  to  draw  a  comparison 
with  another  project  we  have  discussed 
m  recent  days,  the  San  Juan-Navajo 
project.  You  heard  it,  you  passed  it 
through  this  House.  The  Pndngpan- 
Arkansas  project  is  a  whole  armful  of 
long-stemmed  American  Beauty  roses 
compared  to  the  San  Juan-Navajo  proj- 
ect, yet  that  bill  was  passed  without  a 
record  vote.  The  leadership,  and  I 
mean  to  say  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
employed  every  parliamentary  maneuver 
in  the  book  to  prevent  that  project  from 
coming  to  a  rollcall  vote  because  had  it 
come  to  a  rollcall  vote  it  would  have  been 
defeated. 

My  parting  shot  is  simply  this.  If 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
fail  to  exercise  as  many  parliamentary 
maneuvers,  skills,  and  pressures  to 
avoid  a  rollcall  on  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas.  as  they  did  on  the  San  Juan 
Chama-Navajo  project,  then  it  will 
simply  amount  to  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  national  development  of  our 
country  since  its  founding  is  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  history  that  was  brought 
about  because  we  as  Americans  were 
able  to  take  the  natural  resources  placed 
here  and  divert  them  into  food  and  fiber, 
so  that  we  have  developed  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world.  This  did  not  come 
about  accidentally.  It  came  about  be- 
cause we  had  the  initiative  and  the  will- 
ingness to  obtain  the  know-how  to  de- 
velop the  resources,  as  is  placed  on  the 
marble  behind  me,  when  Daniel  Webster 
said: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  great  Inter- 
est, and  see  whether  we  also  may  In  our  day 
and  generation  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

Those  who  outlined  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  considered  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
made  it  an  almost  square  dimension. 

DouTi  the  middle  of  that  State  runs 
the  Continental  Divide.  The  Continental 
Divide  in  many  places  rises  14.000  to 
15.000  feet.  There  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  are  deposited  great 
amounts  of  snow,  snowdrifts  that  go 
many  times  40  to  50  feet  in  thickness. 
In  the  sprmgtime.  when  the  weather  be- 
comes warm  and  the  snow  melts,  it  goes 
in  two  directions— one  to  the  State  of 
California  and  the  other  through  the 
Arkansas  River  we  have  under  consid- 
eration, and  eventually  flows  into  the 
Mississippi. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
began  to  develop  their  resources  early. 
and  in  the  1920's  they  entered  into  a 
compact  with  seven  of  the  Western 
States  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
Colorado  River. 
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In  that  compact  it  was  provided  that 
the  State  of  C:k)lorado.  which  supplied 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  water, 
would  have  its  proportionate  share. 

In  1948  they  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  other  upper  basin  States  that 
this  water  should  be  distributed  to  the 
States  and  Colorado  would  receive  ap- 
proximately 51.2  percent  of  the  water 
aUocated  to  the  upper  basin  States. 

The  State  of  Colorado  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  first 
brought  about  the  development  of  the 
Northern  Colorado  Conservancy  District. 
often  referred  to  as  the  Big  Thompson 
project.  In  that  instance  they  con- 
structed a  canal  17  miles  long  from 
what  we  call  Grand  Lake  down  to  a  lake 
in  Estes  Park,  Colo.  The  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  without  aid  or  assist- 
ance in  any  manner  whatsoever,  con- 
structed damis  and  reservoirs  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  transported  water  for  use  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Colorada,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  waters  from  the  Arkansas  River, 
has  not  been  fully  developed.  It  is 
thought  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  proper 
development  of  the  water  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential. 

It  is  true  that  the  estimated  cost  is 
approximately  $171  million,  but  as  I 
have  attempted  to  point  out  from  time 
to  time  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  this 
comes  under  the  reclamation  law,  which 
has  a  formula  for  the  repayment  of  ap- 
proximately $150  milion  of  the  $171  mil- 
lion. This  is  not  a  grant  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  because  the 
reclamation  law  requires  its  repayment, 
and  since  we  are  to  repay,  in  this 
instance,  approximately  $150  million, 
then  the  cost  that  is  talked  about  in 
cormection  with  a  further  deficit  in  the 
national  spending  does  not  have  appli- 
cation. The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALL]  pointed  out  before,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  repay- 
ment into  the  reclamation  fund  within 
the  last  4  years. 

This  is  like  money  in  the  bank,  and 
while  we  develop  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, understand  it  makes  its  contribution 
to  many  parts  of  the  Nation  by  virtue 
of  the  things  that  will  be  raised  and 
enjoyed  when  this  project  has  been 
approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Colorado  feci 
that  this  is  a  proper  development.  We 
feel  that  we  are  obligated  to  make  the 
repayment.  We  feel  that  if  we  are  to 
go  forward,  then  this  project  should 
be  approved. 

Fleference  has  been  made  to  a  possible 
buildup  of  surplus  crops.  It  was  my 
happy  pleasure  to  first  start  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  I  know  that  cattle  and  sheep 
were  the  major  portion  of  the  industry 
there,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
money  crop  is  that  of  sugarbeets.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  a  shortage  of  sugar  pro- 
duction. We  import  into  this  country 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  sugar 
that  we  consume,  and  the  arguments 
that  are  used  that  this  will  lead  to  sur- 
pluses in  other  areas  of  crops  that  have 
now  been  put  under  bond,  does  not  apply. 


The  wheat  that  \s  grown  in  that  area 
is  not  in  the  agricultural  irrigated  area 
but  in  the  dry  land.  A  lot  of  the  sor- 
ghum that  is  grown  Is  in  the  dry  land 
area. 

We  feel  that  if  we  are  to  have  the 
proi)er  deveilopment,  we  should  have  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  because  it 
contributes  not  only  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  but  to  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall]. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  speak  briefly  in  support 
of  this  bill.  I  think  the  Frj-ingpan  proj- 
ect is  a  good  project,  and  that  it  is 
sound.  I  hope  I  can  assist  in  separating 
the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Colorado 
have  worked  for  this  project  for  a  gen- 
eration. Hnally  their  day  of  decision 
arrives.  Unfortunately,  throush  the 
workings  of  chance,  we  have  scheduled 
for  consideration  tomorrow  a  debate  on 
raising  the  debt  limit,  this  annual  or 
semiannual  exercise  in  futility  that  we 
occasionally  go  through  around  here. 
Whatever  bill  happens  to  be  caught  in 
this  unfortunate  circumstance,  Lord 
help  the  sponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  people  of 
Colorado  will  be  given  justice  on  this 
measure,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  hap- 
pens to  be  scheduled  uxlay  or  tomorrow 
or  next  week.  If  this  was  a  good  bill  in 
the  first  week  of  June,  it  is  a  good  bill  in 
the  second  week  of  June.  I  would  only 
say  in  concluding  on  this  point,  I  think 
it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
FBI  appropriation  bill  does  not  happen 
to  be  up  for  consideration  this  week. 
We  are  kind  of  shortsighted,  and  when- 
ever we  are  reminded  that  the  question 
of  the  debt  limit  is  comins  up.  we  strike 
out  at  whatever  mea.sure  happens  to  be 
close  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  people  of 
Colorado  and  the  people  of  the  district 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Chenoweth],  who  do  the 
best  they  can  in  this  dry  land,  will  not 
be  hurt  by  this  matter  of  chance  in 
scheduling  this  particular  bill  at  this 
time. 

Now,  this  reclamation  project  will 
cost  $170  million.  This  is  a  lot  of 
money.  However,  one  might  a.ssumo 
from  what  has  been  said  this  afternoon 
that  we  are  going  to  dip  into  the  Treas- 
ury right  now  and  raise  the  debt  tomor- 
row afternoon  by  $170  million.  This  is 
not  true.  This  project  will  take  about 
8  or  10  or  12  years  to  complete.  There 
are  dams  to  be  built,  tunnels  to  dig,  and 
canals  to  excavate.  There  are  power- 
plants  to  be  built.  If  one  will  read  the 
report,  one  will  find  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  construction  of  this  project  the 
total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  is 
$785,000.  So,  when  one  talks  about  the 
debt  limit  tomorrow,  let  us  keep  this  in 
mind.  The  cost  in  the  second  year  of 
construction  of  this  project  will  be  $6 
million,  and  not  $170  million.  It  will  be 
$6  million.  And  so  it  goes  for  the  next 
8  or  9  or  12  years. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
sound  investments.  Based  upon  some  of 
the  debate  here  today,  one  might  assume 
that  this  was  $170  million  that  we  are 
going  to  throw  down  a  rathole  some- 
where. Mr.  Chairman,  reclamation  does 
not  cost;  it  pays.  This  is  not  a  drain  on 
the  taxpayer.  This  will  be  paid  back — 
a  lot  of  it  paid  back — with  interest.  This 
is  not  bank  interest  rates,  of  course,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pKiinted  out. 
But  these  rates  of  interest  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  friendly  rates  of  interest 
that  REA  co-ops  in  Nebraska,  in  Kansas, 
in  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  receive  to  bring 
much-needed  power  to  farm  areas.  And 
this  REA  program  is  good.  When  a  bus- 
inessman spends  $1  million  on  a  new 
plant,  we  do  not  say  it  is  money  down 
the  drain  or  money  down  a  rathole.  The 
stockholders  say  "there  is  a  good,  sound 
investment;  it  is  going  to  create  jobs 
and  will  build  up  the  economy,  and  we 
will  get  our  investment  back  with  divi- 
dends and  interest."  I  .say  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  get  thLs  $170  milUon  back 
with  dividends  and  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reclamation  has  proven 
that  it  is  good.  It  is  easy  for  alert  Con- 
gressmen to  pick  holes  in  any  reclama- 
tion project.  We  have  had  some  good 
and  experienced  hole-pickers  at  work 
here  today.  Reclamation  has  now  gonr^ 
full  circle.  It  takes  about  50  years  for 
one  of  these  projects  to  come  to  fruition 
and  pay  off.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  of 
tlie  House  about  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Let  us 
KG  back  to  1911.  If  one  had  been  asked 
to  select  the  10  least  likely  places  in 
America  to  be  major  cities,  I  think  Phoe- 
nix would  have  headed  the  list.  It  was  a 
dry  city  of  12.000  people;  when  these 
people  got  water  it  came  all  at  once  right 
in  the  living  room  and  flooded  everyone 
out.  It  was  a  hot  and  barren  country. 
When  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  other  far- 
sighted  leaders — and  I  can  hear  the 
sponsors  in  the  Congress  in  those  early 
days  laughing  at  this  Rube  Goldberg 
project  in  Arizona — supported  this  type 
of  reclamation,  they  probably  did  not 
fully  realize  what  would  happen.  Yet 
this  first,  major  project  has  now  paid 
off.  It  cost  $20  million.  We  take  out  of 
Phoenix  $200  miUion  every  year  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
700,000  people;  it  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  cities.  We  have  millionaires  out 
there  now.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
think  they  are  going  to  lose  all  their 
money  and  that  we  are  headed  down  the 
road  to  socialism,  because  of  Federal 
spending  and  so  forth.  However,  Phoe- 
nix gets  larger  and  larger  every  year. 
Phoenix  would  be  a  little  town  today  ex- 
cept for  the  foresight  of  the  Congress 
back  in  the  1900's  when  it  decided  to  in- 
vest $20  million  in  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
here  about  how  much  it  cost  to  pipe 
water  through  a  mountain.  They  say 
one  never  mentions  rope  in  the  hou.se  of 
a  man  who  has  been  hanged.  I  think 
of  all  the  men  serving  in  this  body  the 
last  one  of  them  who  ought  to  be  talking 
about  the  transmountain  diversion  is  the 
gentleman  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  be- 
cause the  water  he  drinks  out  there  is 
Colorado  River  water — a  lot  of  it  in  Long 
Beach  and  Los  Angeles— that  goes  down 
the  Colorado  River  aqueduct.    They  take 
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it  out  of  Aiizona,  pipe  it  over  there 
through  a  transmountain  aqueduct,  and 
put  it  on  the  Pacilc  slope — on  the  Sierra 
slope — completely  out  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

This  is  a  major  breakthrough,  this 
transmountain  idea.  This  is  really  im- 
poi-tant.  We  have  finally  learned  to  put 
the  water  where  the  people  are.  We 
have  done  it  in  Colorado,  we  have  done 
it  in  California  and  in  Arizona,  and  in 
New  Mexico  In  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project.  This  is  important.  This  is  not 
something  to  be  ^.shamed  of  or  to  laugh 
at.  This  is  a  s>;ientific,  technological 
breakthrough  tha :  can  be  done  e£Bciently 
and  economically  and  we  can  pay  for  it. 

And  so  I  think,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  sound  project;  it  is 
deserving  of  the  s  jpport  of  Congress  and 
is  a  project  we  will  be  proud  to  have  sup- 
f>orted  in  the  year>  to  come. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  a  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
1955  and  1957  Avhen  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas  project  was  considered.  The 
Fryingpan-Arkan.'ais  was  a  good  project 
then  but  it  involved  many  unresolved 
problems  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
the  Colorado  Riv(!r  Basin  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  was  not  ready  for  congression- 
al approval.  The  principal  problems  in- 
volved water  rights  and  water  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  time  a  problem 
arises  in  the  West4'rn  States  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  water,  it  is  going  to  take 
time  and  effort  tc  resolve  it  and  this  is 
what  has  happeniHi  in  the  case  of  the 
Fryingpan-Arkamas  project.  Today, 
there  is  full  and  complete  agreement 
within  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the  di- 
version of  this  small  amount  of  Colora- 
do's undeveloped  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  to  the  Arkansas  Basin 
for  use  in  an  area  of  Colorado  where 
the  water  resources  are  overdeveloped 
and  the  need  for  a  supplemental  supply 
is  critical.  The  project  has  been  modi- 
fied since  it  was  last  before  the  Congress 
to  provide  additionsd  water  for  use  in 
western  Colorado,  and  this  has  been  a 
factor  in  resolvin?  the  water-use  prob- 
lem as  well  as  improving  the  overall  proj- 
ect from  a  physical  and  economic  stand - 
F>oint. 

Thus,  time  and  cooperative  effort  have 
resulted  in  the  resolution  of  all  problems 
within  the  State  cf  Colorado.  The  same 
can  be  said  with  respect  to  problems 
that  existed  within  the  basin.  Today, 
all  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States 
are  officially  supporting  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project  Those  agencies  and 
organizations  in  my  neighboring  State 
of  California  that  have  previously  op- 
posed the  project  are  now  raising  no 
objection  to  its  approval.  Many  studies, 
meetings,  and  dis<;ussion  by  and  among 
officials  of  the  States  and  agencies  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  improved  attitude  toward 
the  project  by  those  who  previously  had 
reservations  regaiding  It. 

The  use  of  (Colorado  River  water 
for  the  Pryingi)an-Arkansa5  project 
amounts  to  only  about  2  percent  of 
Colorado's  share  of  the  upper  basin's  ex- 


pected entitlement.  The  effect  of  this 
small  diversion  upon  the  quality  of  wa- 
ter in  the  lower  basin  will  be  negligible. 
There  is  language  in  HJl.  2206  which 
fully  protects  the  rights  of  aU  the  States 
in  the  basin  as  well  as  the  water  users 
of  western  Colorado.  This  language 
specifically  provides  that  the  use  of  wa- 
ter made  available  by  the  project  be 
subject  to  and  controlled  by  the  various 
compacts,  statutes,  and  treaty  which  re- 
late to  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water. 
It  also  makes  all  project  works  and  all 
officials  and  employees  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  said  compacts,  statutes, 
and  treaty. 

Language  in  H.R.  2206  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  comply  with 
all  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  vari- 
ous compacts,  statutes,  and  treaty  and, 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  Secretary  to  so 
comply,  permits  any  State  to  bring  an 
action  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  compliance  with 
such  provisions. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  water 
quality,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  detailed  studies  of  the  quality  of 
water  throughout  the  entire  Colorado 
River  system  and  to  report  the  results 
of  such  studies  to  the  Congress  periodi- 
cally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  Chairman  Aspin- 
ALL.  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Colorado  delegation  and  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  the  painstaking  effort  that 
has  gone  into  resolving  all  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  and  bringing  this  project  back 
to  the  Congress  free  of  controversy  so  far 
as  the  State  and  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  are  concerned. 

I  know  how  much  this  project  means 
to  the  economic  development  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  the  entire  congressional  delegation 
from  Arizona  and  the  State  of  Arizona 
itself  are  wholeheartedly  supporting  H.R. 
2206.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California  has  stated  until  the 
Supreme  Court  case,  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman's State  is  suing  my  State,  has 
been  decided  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  gets  around  to 
making  a  water  inventory  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  it 
must  oppose  further  projects  that  will 
consume  water  in  the  area  about  which 
the  gentleman  is  speaking. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  correction.  I  understand, 
then,  that  the  Colorado  River  board  is 
now  still  opposed  to  the  Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Not  in  the  specific 
sense  of  the  F^ingpan- Arkansas  project 
but  in  the  general  sense  that  it  is  a 
project  which  will  make  additional  use 
of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California  is  the  State  agency  which 
would  give  the  official  position  of  the 
State  in  such  matters  as  this? 


Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  a  straightforward 
fashion  as  the  gentleman  well  knows  be- 
cause there  are  many  voices  on  water  in 
Califoriiia,  depending  upon  what  part  of 
California  you  are  living  in,  and  which 
Federal  projects  you  are  bargaining  for 
at  the  particular  time  and  place. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
agencies  in  CaUfomia  having  to  do  with 
water  which  formerly  were  opposed  to 
this  project  which  are  not  now  opposed 
to  it? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes,  there  was  a  deal 
on  the  San  Luis  project  with  some  of 
the  people  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  So  that  the 
answer  then.  I  take  it.  to  my  question 
was  in  the  afiBrmative? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    No;  it  was  yes  and  no. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wonder  whether  or 
not  this  unanimity  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona is  any  prelude  to  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  we  might  have  brought  up 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  of  course,  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  wisdom  determines  that  the 
State  of  Arizona  has  sufficient  water 
coming  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  to  make  a  project  feasible  to 
divert  that  water  to  beneficial  use,  there 
would  be  such  a  project,  and  that  my 
good  friends  from  Pennsylvania  and 
California  will  join  me  in  attempting  to 
get  the  House  of  Representatives  to  au- 
thorize a  project  for  that  very  purpose. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Tlie    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  supplying  water  for  Irrigation, 
municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  uses, 
generating  and  transmitting  hydroelectric 
power  and  energy,  and  controUlng  floods,  and 
for  other  useful  and  beneficial  purposes  inci- 
dental thereto,  including  recreation  and  the 
conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado,  in 
substantial  accordance  with  the  engineering 
plans  therefor  set  forth  In  House  Document 
Numbered  187,  Eighty-third  Congress,  modi- 
fled  as  proposed  in  the  September  1959  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  entitled 
"Ruedl  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Colorado  ",  with 
such  minor  modiflcatlons  of,  omissions  from, 
or  additions  to  the  works  described  in  those 
reports  as  he  may  find  necessary  or  proper 
for  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  proj- 
ect. Such  modiflcatlons  or  additions  as  may 
be  required  in  connection  therewith  shall 
not,  however,  extend  to  or  contemplate  the 
so-called  Gunnison-Arkansas  project;  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mitment, real  or  implied,  to  exportations  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  system  in 
Colorado  beyond  those  required  for  projects 
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heretofore  or  herein  authorized.  In  con- 
structing, operating,  and  maintaining  the 
Prylngpa.n-Arirt^n«aM  pToJect,  the  Secretary 
aball  be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1903;  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acta  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto) . 

(b)   A  reeenrolr  at  the  Buedl  sit*  on  the 
Prylngpan    River    with    an    active    capacity 
of    approximately    one    hundred    thousand 
acre-feet  shall  be  constructed  In  lieu  of  the 
reservoir  on  the  Roaring  Pork  River  at  the 
Aspen  Bite  contemplated  In  Houae  Document 
Nimibered  187.  Eighty-third  Congress.     The 
Secretary  shall  investigate  and  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  a  replacement  reser- 
voir at  OT  near  the  Ashcrof  t  site  on  the  Roar- 
ing Fork  River  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Frylngpan  River  with  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately five  tbovisand  acre-feet,  but  construc- 
tion thereof  shall  not  be  conunenced  unless 
said  report,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President    and   the   Congreas,    demonstrates 
the  feasibility  of  said  reservoir  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.    The  Secretary  shall 
expedite  completion  of  his  planning  report 
on  the  Basalt  project,  Colorado,  as  a  partici- 
pating  project   under   the   Act  of  April    11, 
1956    (70  Stat.    105).  and  said   report   shall 
have   the  priority  statxis  of   the  reports  to 
which  reference  Is  made  In  section  2  of  said 
Act. 

(c)  No  part  of  the  single  purpose  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply  works  in- 
volved in  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project 
shall  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that 
it  would  be  Infeaslble  for  the  communities 
Involved  to  construct  the  works  themselves, 
singly  or  Jointly.  In  the  event  It  is  deter- 
mined that  these  works,  or  any  of  them,  are 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary,  a  con- 
tract providing,  among  other  things,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  actual  cost  thereof,  with  Interest 
as  hereinafter  provided,  as  rapidly  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  contracting  parties'  ability 
to  pay.  but  in  any  event,  within  fifty  years 
from  the  time  the  works  are  first  available  for 
the  delivery  of  water,  and  for  assumption  by 
the  contracting  parties  of  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement  of  the 
works  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to  con- 
struction thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Contracts  to  repay  the  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  Irrigation  water  users  (exclusive 
of  such  portion  of  said  cost  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  temporary  water  supply  contracts 
or  from  other  sources)  which  are  entered 
into  pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  section  9, 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187),  as  amended,  shall  provide  for  a 
basic  repayment  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  after  completion  of  construction 
and  shall  not  provide  for  any  development 
period.  Such  contracts  shall  be  entered  Into 
only  with  organizations  which  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  levy  assessments  upon  all  taxable 
real  property  located  within  their  bounda- 
ries. 

(b)  Rates  charged  for  commercial  j)ower 
and  for  water  for  municipal,  domestic  or  In- 
dustrial use  or  for  the  use  of  facilities  for 
the  storage  and  or  delivery  of  such  water 
shall  be  designed  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  within  not  more  than  fifty  years 
from  the  completion  of  each  unit  of  the  proj- 
ect which  serves  those  purposes,  those  costs 
of  constructing,  operating  and  maintaining 
that  unit  which  are  allocated  to  said  pur- 
poses and  interest  on  the  unamortized  bal- 
ance of  said  construction  allocation  and.  In 
addition,  within  the  period  fixed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  so  much  of  the  Ir- 
rigation allocation  as  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  water  users  and  their  organizations  to 
repay. 

(c)  The  interest  rate  on  the  unamortized 
balance  of  the  commercial  pxjwer  and  munic- 
ipal, domestic,  and  Industrial  water  supply 


allocations  ihall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  construction  is 
Initiated,  on  the  btisia  of  the  computed  aver- 
age Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  Its  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations, which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  issue. 

Sec.  3.  (s.)  The  Prylngpan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect shall  tie  operated  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
operating  principles  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Colorad<J  on  December  9.  1960,  and  re- 
produced :.n  Hoiise  Document  Numbered 
,   Eighny-seventh   Congress. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  the  two 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Commission  referred  to  in  paragraph  19  of 
said  principles  and  may,  upon  unanlmovs 
recommendation  of  the  parties  signatory  to 
the  operating  principles,  adopt  such  modifi- 
cations therein  as  are  not  Inconsistent  ith 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  and  all  benefits  and  rights  of 
western  Colorado  water  users  in  and  to  water 
stored  In  the  Green  Mountain  Reservoir. 
CoIorado-Blg  Thompson  project,  as  described, 
set  forth  and  defined  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  80,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, shall  not  be  impaired,  prejudiced, 
abrogated,  nullified,  or  diminished  in 
any  manner  whatever  by  reason  of  th? 
authorization,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas 
project. 

(d)  Except  for  such  rights  as  are  ap- 
purtenant to  lands  which  are  acquired  for 
project  purposes,  no  valid  right  to  the 
storage  or  use  of  water  within  tiie  natural 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or 
using  outside  of  said  basin  the  water  em- 
braced within  that  right,  and  no  water,  the 
right  to  rjie  storage  or  use  of  which  Is  so 
acquired  by  anyone  other  than  the  Secreutry. 
shall  be  transported  through  or  by  means 
of  any  works  of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas 
project  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  (1)  to  Investigate,  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  public  recrea- 
tional facilities  on  lands  withdrawn  or 
acquired  Tor  the  development  of  said  proj- 
ect, (2)  to  conserve  the  scenery,  tlie  natural. 
historic,  and  archeologic  objects,  and  the 
wildlife  en  said  lands,  (3)  to  provide  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same  .ind 
of  the  water  areas  created  by  this  project  by 
such  means  as  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  Bald  project,  and  (4)  to  investigate, 
plan,  con.'struct,  operate,  and  maintain  facili- 
ties for  iihe  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  to 
withdraw  public  lands  from  entry  or  other 
disposltlcn  under  the  public  land  laws 
necessary  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  herein 
provided,  and  to  dispose  of  them  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  by 
lease,  transfer,  exchange,  or  conveyance 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  best 
promote  their  development  and  operation 
In  the  public  Interest:  Provided.  That  all 
lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
national  forest  acquired  for  recreational  or 
other  project  purposes  which  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  needed  for  actual  use  In  connection  with 
the  reclamation  works  shall  become  national 
forest  lands:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  his 
determination  hereunder  within  five  years 
after  approval  of  this  Act  or.  in  the  ca.se  of 
individual  tracts  of  land,  within  five  years 
after  their  acquisition  by  the  Unltea  States: 
And   provided  further,   "Hiat   the   authority 


contained  In  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  national  forest  lands  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire. 
(b)  The  costs,  including  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs,  of  the  undertakings 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonretumable 
under  the  reclamation  laws,  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  In  section  1  erf  this  Act  shall, 
without  prejudice  to  the  availability  of  other 
appropriated  moneys  for  the  same  purpose, 
also  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  In- 
vestigations and  programs  authorized  In  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  any  public  school 
district  serving  an  area  affected  by  construc- 
tion of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project  pur- 
suant to  which  there  will  be  paid  to  the 
district,  annually  or  semiannually,  from  ap- 
propriations made  for  construction  of  the 
project,  an  amount  substantially  equal  to 
the  average  per  pupil  coet  of  operating  the 
district  s  schools  during  the  school  year  or 
term  for  which  payment  is  made,  multiplied 
by  the  average  number  of  pupils  then  en- 
rolled in  those  schools  who  are  dependents 
of  persons  brought  into  the  project  area 
who  are  engaged  in  project  construction 
activities.  This  amount,  however,  shall  be 
diminished  by  any  payments  made  or  antici- 
pated to  be  made  to  the  district  pursuant  to 
the  Art  of  September  30,  1950,  as  heretofore 
or  hereafter  amended  (20  U.SC,  ch.  13) 
The  Secretary  shall  reduce  further  the  con- 
tributions to  the  school  districts  In  the 
amount  of  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
districts  by  reason  of  project  activities.  The 
Secretary  may  advance  a  reasonable  portion 
(.f  the  amount  estimated  to  become  payable 
under  any  such  agreement  during  the  then 
current  or  ensuing  school  yenr  or  tej-m,  but 
any  amount  so  advanced  shall  be  subject  to 
adjustment  after  the  cloee  of  the  year  or 
term  if  It  does  not  fully  cover,  or  if  it  more 
than  covers,  the  amount  to  which  the  district 
is  found  to  be  entitled  under  the  first 
three  sentences  of  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  Is  further  authorized,  without 
duplicating  assistance  to  which  any  such 
district  may  be  entitled  under  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950.  as  heretofore  or  here- 
after amended  (20  U  8.C..  ch.  14),  to  make 
available  funds  or  facilities  to  provide  space 
In  which  to  carry  on  educational  and  related 
activities. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  use  of  water  diverted  from 
the  Colorado  River  system  to  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  through  works  constructed  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
and  controlled  by  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act,  and  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty  Series  994), 
and  shall  be  Included  within  and  shall  In 
no  way  Increase  the  total  quantity  of  water 
to  the  use  of  which  the  State  of  Colorado 
is  entitled  and  limited  under  said  compacts. 
statutes,  and  treaty,  and  every  contract 
entered  into  under  this  Act  for  the  storage, 
use,  and  delivery  of  such  water  shall  so  recite 
( b )  All  works  constructed  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  and  all  officers,  employees,  per- 
mittees, licensees,  and  contractees  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
acting  pursuant  thereto,  and  all  users  and 
approprlators  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  diverted  or  delivered  through  the 
works  constructed  under  authority  of  this 
Act  and  any  enlargements  or  additions  there- 
to shall  observe  and  be  subject  to  said  com- 
pact.s,  statutes,  and  treaty,  as  hereinbefore 
provided.  In  the  diversion,  delivery,  and  use 
of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  system,  and 
such  condition  and  covenant  shall  attach  as 
a  matter  of  law  whether  or  not  set  out  or 
referred    to   In    the    Instrument   evidencing 
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such  permit,  license,  or  contract  and  Shall  be 
deemed  to  be  toi'  the  benefit  of  and  be 
available  to  the  States  of  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Nevsda,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  and  the  user*  of  water  therein  or 
thereunder  by  way  of  suit,  defense,  or  other- 
wise In  any  litigation  respecting  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

(c)  None  of  tht  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  shall  be  exported  from  the 
natural  basin  of  that  system  by  means  of 
works  constructed  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  or  extensions  and  enlargements  of  such 
works,  to  the  Arkiinsas  River  Basin  for  con- 
sumptive use  outiide  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  no  such  sreters  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  consumptive  use  in  any  State  not  a 
party  to  the  Colorado  River  compact  by  ex- 
change or  substitition;  nor  shall  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  State  of  Colorado  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ar Kansas  River  compact  (63 
Stat.  145)  be  alt«Ted  by  any  operations  of 
the  Prylngpan-Arlcansas  project. 

(d)  No  right  or  claim  of  right  to  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  aided  or  prejudiced  by  this  Act, 
and  the  Congress  loes  not,  by  .ts  enactment, 
construe  or  Interpret  any  provision  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  com])act,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
I*roJect  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act,  t.he  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  or  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
or  subject  the  United  States  to.  or  approve 
cfT  disapprove  any  interpretation  of,  said 
compacts.  statuUs,  or  treaty,  anything  In 
this  Act  to  the  ccmtrary  notwithstanding. 

(e)  In  the  opeiation  and  maintenance  of 
all  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  dlrect<d  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact,  the  Boalder  Canyon  Project  Act, 
the  Boulder  Cany  an  Project  Adjustment  Act. 
the  Colorado  RIvi.t  Storage  Project  Act  (and 
any  contract  lawfully  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  under  any  of  said  Acts),  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
the  operating  priaclples.  and  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  relating 
to  the  control,  appropriation,  use,  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  therein.  In  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  may  maintain  an  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  provlslcns  of  tJilB  section  and  con- 
sent to  given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or  suits,  as 
a  defendant  or  otherwise,  and  any  person 
or  entity  whose  lights  may  be  affected,  im- 
paired, or  infrlnijed  upon  by  reason,  o.'  as 
a  result,  of  such  noncompliance  may  main- 
tain an  action,  jult.  or  proceeding  In  the 
United  States  Dljitrict  Court  In  and  for  the 
District  of  Colorado  seeking  appropriate  re- 
lief, and  consent  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
Joinder  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  his  subordinate  officials, 
employees,  and  agents  as  a  party  or  parties 
to  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  as  a 
defendant  or  othtrwlae. 

Sbc.  7.  The  S<x;retary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  continue  his  studies  of  the 
quality  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem, to  appraise  its  suitability  for  munici- 
pal, domestic,  and  Indtistrlal  use  and  for 
Irrigation  In  the  various  areas  In  the  United 
States  In  which  It  Is  used  or  prop>osed  to 
be  used,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  additional 
developments  Involving  Its  storage  and  use 
(whether  heretolore  authorized  or  contem- 
plated for  authorization)  on  the  remaining 
water  available  for  use  in  the  United  States, 
to  study  all  i>oesi  ble  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  such  crater  and  of  alleviating  the 
111  effects  thereo;',  and  to  report  the  results 
of  his  studies  and  estimates  to  the  Congress 
on  January  S,  1963,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter. 


Bmc.  8.  There  la  hereby  authorized  t'^  be 
appropriated  for  cocstriKtlon  at  the  Frying - 
pan-Arkanaaa  project,  the  aum  ot  $170,- 
(X)0,000,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Jtutlfled  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction  costs  as  Indi- 
cated by  engineering  coet  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  Involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  stuns  as  may  be  required 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect and  for  future  costs  Incurred  under 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  2,  af- 
ter the  words  "site  on"  insert  the  words 
'Castle  Creek,  a  tributary  of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  17, 
after  the  word  "numbered"  insert  the  flgtire 
"130". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  4, 
strike  out  the  words  "laws,  the"  and  in&ert 
In  lieu  thereof  "laws.    The". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

"Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  13,  line  7, 
strike  out  the  word  "thereafter"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "thereafter,  the  expense  of 
said  studies  to  be  no  part  of  the  financial  ob- 
ligation of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  13.  line  10, 
after  the  figure  "$170,000,0(X)"  insert  "(June 
1961  prices) ,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anaendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satloh:  Page 
8,  line  0,  through  page  9,  line  14,  strike  out 
all  of  section  5  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
section  which  my  amendment  deletes 
places  the  people  in  this  area  in  a  very 
favored  position.  No  other  act  involving 
construction  has  ever  contained  such  a 


provision.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
impacted  school  area  bill  has  been  re- 
vived by  the  House.  I  see  absolutely  no 
need  for  this  provision.  This  provision 
modified  the  rules  across  the  board  with 
regard  to  construction  in  an  area  of  a 
reclamation  project  and  it  should  not  be 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  subsection  was  placed  In  the  bill 
because  of  the  peculiar  economic  situa- 
tion surrounding  the  County  of  Lake  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  which  at  the  time 
the  subsection  was  proposed  had  a  very 
small  tax  base  and  a  very  limited  amoimt 
of  facilities  for  schools  with  the  definite 
knowledge  that  with  the  coming  of  con- 
struction, there  would  be  an  added  bur- 
den, and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  it 
might  take  too  long  to  get  the  benefits 
offered  under  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874.  However,  the  experience  that 
has  been  had  recently  with  other  proj- 
ects leads  me  to  believe  that  benefits  will 
flow  under  the  provisions  of  these  two 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  and  that 
these  needs  in  this  particular  area  with- 
in the  project  area  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  chairman  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  introduced  a  bill  today  which 
would  extend  the  impacted  areas  school 
legislation  program  to  include  any 
youngster  who  moved  into  a  State  within 
less  than  6  years.  I  think  these  local 
communities  that  have  to  carry  this  ad- 
ditional burden  of  providing  education 
for  these  migrant  children  are  suffering 
a  great  hardship  today.  Therefore,  my 
proposal  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
consider  will  certainly  meet  the  problem 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  just 
spoke  of  and  the  problem  that  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  take  care  of  by  deleting 
this  provision  from  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  address  this 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
would  that  take  care  of  the  migrants  to 
Hyannis  Port? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'Would  that  take  care  of 
the  migrant  schoolchildren  going  to 
Hyannis  Port? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  legislation 
would  make  fimds  available  to  any  child 
attending  a  public  school  who  has  lived 
in  a  State  less  than  6  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  would;  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  they  would  other- 
wise qualify  for  Federal  stssistance  imder 
this  act,  the  answer  is — yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  Page 
10.  line  22,  through  page  11,  line  7,  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (c)  and  reletter  sub- 
sequent subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  before  us,  and  the  representative 
from  the  State  of  California  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  which  is  just 
what  is  contained  in  this  amendment; 
but  the  House  in  its  wisdom  turned  down 
that  amendment  because  they  said  it 
would  be  impossible  to  administer. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  it  in  this 
bill  than  there  was  in  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  bill.  Exchange  or  substitution 
of  water  is  just  as  diflBcult  to  live  with 
on  the  Colorado  as  it  is  on  any  other 
river.  Besides,  there  is  what  amounts 
perhaps  to  a  prohibition  with  reference 
to  the  Colorado  River  States.  This  will 
do  nothing  but  make  for  a  waste  of 
water.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  adopt  this  amendment  and 
make  the  two  acts  that  we  pass 
consistent. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  this  i?.  part  of  the  agree- 
ment that  was  arrived  at  during  the  long 
legislative  controversy.  This  is  one  of 
the  California  amendments.  We  say 
that  it  does  no  violence  to  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  part  of 
the  hearings,  questions  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth] 
on  page  316  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  Do  I  understand,  Mr. 
Ely,  that  it  Is  now  the  California  position  on 
the  Prylngpan  that  except  for  the  25-per- 
cent limitation  you  have  reached  agreement 
on  this  project? 

Mr.  Ely.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Chenowfth.  You  are  supporting  the 
Aspinall  bill? 

Mr.  Ely.  I  cannot  say  we  are  supporting  It. 
I  have  no  authority  to  say  that.  I  can  say 
that  the  objections  which  we  had  to  the 
Chenoweth  and  Aspinall  bills  are  removed, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  limitation 
on  transmountaln  diversions. 

With  this  in  mind  this  amendment 
was  accepted  by  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  it  affords  any  real  protection 
to  the  people  of  the  lower  basin;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  does  any 
violence  to  the  bill.  For  this  reason  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  the  people  are  going  to  handle 
the  water  going  through  the  transmoun- 
taln diversion,  how  they  are  going  to  dis- 
tinguish it  when  it  gets  into  the  Arkan- 
sas River  so  that  none  of  it  will  go  down 
the  Arkansas  River  beyond  the  border 
of  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  to  the  individual 
drops  of  water,  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
because  intermingling  in  these  instances 
is  the  common  practice.  The  amount  of 
water  which  is  brought  over  from  west- 
ern Colorado  is  to  be  used  in  the  State 
and  no  part  of  such  amount  is  to  go  be- 
yond the  Colorado  border. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
I  would  agree  with  him  heartily  but  that 
is  not  what  this  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides. This  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  none  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  shall  be  exported  beyond  the  nat- 
ural basin.  That  is  the  reason  I  offer 
the  amendment,  to  make  the  two  acts 
consistent. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
operating  agreement,  and  the  waters 
from  the  Colorado  River  as  such  will  be 
used  in  Colorado,  no  matter  where  they 
come  from. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor    Page  1 1 
line  19,  through  page  i2,  line  20.  strike  out 
all    of    subsection     (ei     and    insert    In    lieu 
thereof   the  following  language: 

"In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  compact,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act,  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  and  the  treaty  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  in  the  stirage  and 
release  of  water  from  reservoirs  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  In  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  so 
comply,  any  State  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  may  maintain  an  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and 
consent  is  given  to  the  joinder  of  the  United 
States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or  suits,  as  a 
defendant  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  also  offered  to  make  the 
language  in  this  bill  identical  with  the 
language  in  the  San  Juan-Chama  bill. 
The  provision  that  is  contained  in  the 
language  we  have  right  now  reduces  law- 
suits to  an  absurdity.  You  now  allow 
anyone  to  bring  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior into  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  That  is  what  the 
provision  that  is  in  the  bill  now  states. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  Congress  to  allow  any  ag- 
grieved individual  in  Aspen  or  on  the 
west  side  of  the  divide  to  enter  a  suit  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Yet  that  is  what 
is  contained  in  this  bill. 

I  am  trying  to  remove  that  ridiculous 
provision  from  the  bill  and  make  this 
bill  comply  with  the  law  that  a  week  ago 
Congress  said  it  wanted. 

I  might  say  if  we  are  ready  to  tackle 
revision  of  laws  in  connection  with  the 
bringing  of  lawsuits,  let  us  do  it  under 
general  legislation  and  not  do  it  in  this 
manner.  Let  us  bring  it  before  the 
proper  committee,  take  testimony  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  determine  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made.  Let  us  not  make 
changes  in  the  procedure  of  bringing 
suits  in  a  bill  like  this  which  ends  up 
with  absolutely  asinine  results. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor  to  section 
6(e):  On  page  12,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"otherwise"  change  the  comma  to  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  section 
6(e). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  in  mind. 

There  was  a  particular  situation 
existing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Colorado  which  brought 
this  to  our  attention.  This  was  caused 
by  the  Bureau  operation  of  some  of  the 
facilities  in  western  Colorado  of  the 
Colorado-Big  Donfried  project.  It  was 
because  of  such  situation  that  we  saw 
fit  to  insert  a  provision  in  this  particular 
.section  which  would  permit  an  individ- 
ual to  sue  in  certain  instances.  After 
the  committee  had  approved  the  lan- 
guage. I  then  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  asking  for  its  position 
on  the  provision  in  the  bill.  This  was 
after  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  letters  dated  July  5  and  July  18  stated 
what  mast  of  us  consider  valid  rea.sons 
for  the  exclusion  of  this  particular  lan- 
guage from  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  insert  these  letters  at  this 
point: 

us.  Db3»artmf.nt  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  July  5,  1961 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman,  Cmnmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:  On  May  4.  1961,  we 
submitted  to  your  committee  the  views  of 
this  Department  on  H  R.  2206.  2207.  2208, 
and  2209.  bills  "to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas  project,  Colorado." 

This  letter  supplements  and  revises  that 
report 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  contained  In 
our  earlier  report  we  would  further  recom- 
mend the  deletion  of  the  following  language 
in  section  6ie)  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  line 
10  through  the  end  of  the  section  on  page 
12:  and  any  person  or  entity  whose  rights 
may  be  affected.  Impaired,  or  Infringed  upon 
by  reason,  or  as  a  result,  of  such  noncom- 
pliance may  maintain  an  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  In  and  for  the  District  of  Colorado 
.seeking  approprlat€  relief,  and  consent  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  his 
subordinate  officials,  employees,  and  agents 
as  a  party  or  parties  to  such  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise." 

This  language  constitutes  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  unnecessarily  burden  the  operation 
of  this  project.  Intended  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  with  a  multiplicity  of  In- 
dividual suits  with  diverse  claims  for  relief, 
which  could  well  Involve  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  project  In  the  injunctive  processes 
of  the  courts. 

Individuals  are  guaranteed  Just  compensa- 
tion for  any  property  rights  which  might  be 
taken  in  the  operation  of  this  project  by  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
by  the  Tucker  Act,  which  provides  a  remedy 
against  the  United  States  for  money 
damages  in  the  event  of  a  taking.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  6(e)    at  lines  5  to  10  also 
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afford  protectlori  to  Individual  Interest*  be- 
yond the  protection  afforded  by  the  Tucker 
Act  through  ths  medium  of  suits  by  any 
State  of  the  Oolin-ado  River  basin.  This  au- 
thorization for  liXAie  suits  Is  ■imiiar  to  the 
authorization  foi-  such  suits  contained  In  sec- 
tion ,14  of  the  act  of  AprU  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
105).  authorlzlnf^  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  Deletion  of  the  language,  as  we 
recommend,  would  therefore  bring  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  Into  line  with  the  law  of 
the  river  as  set  out  In  the  Colcwado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  and,  moreover,  would  be 
consistent  with  the  action  recently  taken  by 
your  committee  In  the  case  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  San  Juan-Chama  and  Navajo 
Irrigation  units  (HJl.  7596). 

Manifestly,  in  a  river  system  as  complex 
and  delicately  balanced  as  the  Colorado 
River,  the  right  to  Institute  litigation  for 
specific  relief  should  not  extend  below  the 
level  of  the  States  themselves.  Litigation 
which  could  affect  the  operation  of  the  river, 
as  distinguished  from  litigation  seeking 
monetary  awards  for  Just  compensation, 
could  have,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out, 
substantial  Impact  upon  vital  interests  of 
the  basin  States,  as  well  as  upon  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  departure  from  the  normal  channel  of 
relief,  that  Is.  suits  seeking  Just  compensa- 
tion under  the  fifth  amendment  for  a 
taking,  thus  poses  Issues  affecting  most 
seriously  the  deepest  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  each  of  the  basin  States.  We  can- 
not too  strongly  emphasize  the  havoc  that 
authorization  for  the  Indiscriminate  initia- 
tion of  individual  actions  could  wreak  In  the 
complex  business  of  the  operation  of  river 
control  projects. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  should 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  act  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  statutory  authority,  any 
citizen  adversely  affected  could  enjoin  the 
agent  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  suit.  Larson  v.  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Corp.  (S37  U.S.  682  (1949)). 
Such  action  Is  not  that  of  the  United  States 
and  the  suit  brought  to  enjoin  It  Is  not 
brought  against  the  United  States. 

We  most  urgently  recommend,  therefore, 
the  deletion  of  the  authorization  for  suits 
by  other  than  the  basin  States  themselves. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  supplemental  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Cakvoi,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Dkpaktmznt  or  thk  Intxkiob. 

Ofticx  or  THE  Secretaiy. 
Washington,  B.C..  July  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Waynk  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hzax.  M>.  Aspinall:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  13  requesting  our  views  on  a 
proposal  to  add  certain  language  to  section 
3(a)  of  H Jl.  2206  and  similar  bills  to  author- 
ize the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project  in  lieu 
of  the  language  which  our  letter  of  July  5 
recommended  be  deleted  from  section  6(e) 
of  the  bill. 

Section  6(e)  authorizes  the  Joinder  of  the 
United  States  In  any  action  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a 
State  of  the  Colorado  River  basin  to  enforce 
compliance  by  the  Secretary  with,  among 
other  requirements,  the  operating  principles. 
The  language  which  our  letter  of  July  5 
recommended  be  deleted  from  section  6(e) 
authorized  the  institution  of  suits  for  com- 
pliance by  any  affected  person  or  entity. 

Section  3(a)  as  presently  drawn  requires 
that  the  project  be  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  operating  principles.  Section  e(e) 
does  likewise.  The  suggested  addition  to 
section  3(a)  set  out  in  your  letter  of  July  13 
would  transfer  from  section  6(e)   in  some- 


what more  limited  form  the  authorization  for 
suit,  the  deletlcxi  of  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  our  letter  of  July  6. 

While  the  authorization  for  suit  as  pro- 
posed for  incorporation  In  aectton  S(a)  would 
run  to  the  parties  signatory  to  the  oi>eratlng 
principles  rather  than  to  "any  person  or 
entity,"  it  would  extend  the  waiver  below 
the  level  of  the  State.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  subject  to  the  same  concerns  expressed 
in  our  letter  of  July  5  and  for  the  reasons 
set  out  In  that  letter  we  must  recommend 
against  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

As  you  know,  in  connection  with  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
(act  of  April  11,  1956,  70  Stat.  105)  all  efforts 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  suit  below 
the  State  level  were  rejected.  You  will  re- 
call that  Representative  Roosevelt  offered 
such  a  proposal  which  was  rejected  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  (See  Conghessional 
Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  3,  pp.  3742-3744.)  In 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  amendment, 
the  dangers  of  authorizing  litigation  out- 
side the  usually  applicable  channels  and 
below  the  level  of  the  State  were  empha- 
sized. It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  De- 
partment s  March  8,  1955.  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  legislation 
likewise  recommended  that  any  waiver  of 
the  ordinary  immunity  from  suit  run  only 
In  favor  of  a  State. 

We  would  reiterate  that  if  property  rights 
of  the  districts  signatory  to  the  operating 
principles  are  taken  in  the  operation  of  the 
Prylngpan-Arkansas  project  that  district, 
like  all  other  persons  similarly  affected, 
would  be  entitled  to  just  compensation 
under  the  fifth  amendment,  and  that  should 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  act  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  statutory  authority  relief  in  a 
proper  case  could  be  afforded  under  the 
doctrine  of  Larson  v.  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Corp.    (337  UJS.   682    (1949)1. 

We  are.  therefore,  impelled  to  recommend 
most  urgently  that  the  proposed  addition 
referred  to  In  your  letter  of  July  13  not  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart    L.     Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Although  there  was  a  logical  purpose 
for  the  first  Inclusion  of  the  language, 
nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as  to 
the  possible  detrimental  effect  of  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  offered  as  a  substitute  rather 
tlmn  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania:  On  page  12, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "otherwise"  change 
the  comma  to  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  6(e) . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
substitute  that  corrects  a  large  portion 
of  the  defects  that  exist  in  this  section. 
I  hope,  with  the  history  that  has  been 
made  here  in  considering  the  simendment 
and  the  substitute,  the  matter  will  be 
taken  up  in  conference,  and  I  hope  the 
other  language  will  be  corrected  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  be  glad  at  the  proper  time  to  ask 
that  those  two  letters  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Recokd. 

T|xe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

The  substitute  was  agreed  to. 


The  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
siibstltute,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee 
is  due  a  great  tribute  for  having  spent 
years  painstakingly  going  over  this  mat- 
ter and  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  also  think  that  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  the  gentlemen  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  EKJMHiiCK  and  Mr. 
Chenoweth]  have  rendered  a  tremen- 
dous service  in  making  it  possible  for  us 
who  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  have  a  full  understanding  of  this 
measure  before  we  vote  upon  it.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  I  know,  conclusively, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  concerned,  that  this  is  an 
area  where  our  dollars  can  be  well  spent, 
realizing  that  90  percent  of  those  dollars 
are  going  to  come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
urj' ;  realizing  that  the  water  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  Colorado  tributaries 
will  be  used  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  an  area  that  now  produces 
surplus  crops  which  would  continue  to 
increase  our  surplus  crops  were  this  bill 
not  enacted  into  law.  By  the  completion 
of  this  project  we  will  then  grow  crops 
in  the  truck  farming  industry  which  will 
render  better  food  at  cheaper  prices 
while  reducing  our  surplus  crop>s. 

I  would  say  that  to  these  men.  the 
gentlemen  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  and  Mr.  Chenoweth]  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  we  in 
Congress  indeed  owe  a  debt  of  deep 
gratitude.  Finally  let  me  say  that  I,  as 
a  farmowner  in  California,  even  though 
my  State  is  New  York,  use  Colorado 
River  water,  but  that  I  heartily  endorse 
this  project  and  ask  for  its  acceptance 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satloe:  On 
page  12,  line  21,  through  page  13,  line  10, 
strike  out  all  of  section  7  and  renumt>er  sub- 
sequent sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
duplication  in  triplicate.  This  Is  the 
general  law  of  the  land.  It  is  written 
into  the  reclamation  laws  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  of  the  quality  of  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  and  to  rein- 
force it.  Two  weeks  ago  in  the  San 
Juan-Chama  bill  we  placed  the  same 
provision  in  the  law  and  said  that  the 
only  difference  was  that  he  had  to  report 
by  the  end  of  the  87th  Congress.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted  and  this  provision  stricken  from 
the  bill  as  needless  duplication. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  rise  in  op- 
Ix>sition  is  the  same  reason  that  I  six>ke 
about  when  the  other  amendment, 
which  was  a  California  amendment,  was 
before  the  Committee  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to 
strike  it  from  the  bill.  This  is  part  of 
the  agreement.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  logic  of  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  are  studying  the  waters 
of  this  river  perhaps  too  extensively,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  see  that 
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the  interests  of  the  lower  basin  are  pro- 
tected. I  see  no  reason  why  this  same 
provision  should  not  be  in  the  bill.  I 
assure  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
that  there  will  be  no  duplication  In  this 
study  as  long  as  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  now  speaking  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
page  13,  line  20,  strike  out  "sections  4  and 
5"  and  Insert  "section  4". 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  perfecting  amendment,  and  is  made 
necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
adopted  the  first  amendment  which  I 
offered. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  will  yield,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman,  of  course,  is  cor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the 
word  "section"  appears  on  line  19.  So 
the  amendment  should  read  "tion  4  of 
this  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  accept  the 
modification  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  read  "on  page  13,  lines 
19  and  20,  strike  out  sections  '4  and  5' 
and  insert  'section  4'.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2206,  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansas  project.  I  think  that  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cheno- 
wETH  and  Mr.  DoMrNicK],  are  unassail- 
able. This  project  has  been  under  study 
and  consideration  for  over  30  years  and 
has  been  ready  for  authorization  for  over 
8  j^'ars.  It  was  supE>orted  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  now  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

I  originally  had  several  questions  about 
this  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
they  have  all  been  answered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMnficK]  and  by  the  other  co- 
author of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth]. 
^-  These  gentlemen  have  devoted  enormous 
energy  and  time  in  furthering  this  cause, 


and  in  so  doing  they  have  been  logical 
and  reasonable  throughout. 

I  come  from  a  crowded  urban  canter 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  it  would 
be  easy  for  me  to  say  that  I  would  op- 
pose this  bill  and  thereby  strike  a  blow 
for  economy.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  project  have  no  immediate  im- 
pact on  the  17th  District  of  New  York. 
But  I  cannot  do  that  in  all  conscience, 
because  the  bill  in  the  first  place  will  not 
damage  the  budget. 

Every  dime  of  it.  except  a  limited 
amount  having  to  do  with  national  con- 
servation, is  repayable  within  50  years, 
plus  interest. 

Second,  it  constitutes  a  major  step  in 
the  maximum  utilization  of  water  and 
land  resources  in  Colorado,  and  the  en- 
tire Arkansas  Valley  will  benefit,  as  will. 
indeed,  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Our  country  is  hurt  by  flood  damage.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  the  project  will  benefit 
fish  and  wildlife,  provide  additional  rec- 
reational opportunities,  help  control 
sediment,  and  prevent  stream  pollution 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  even  sug- 
gest that  the  gentlemen  from  Colorado 
I  have  spoken  of  are  in  any  way  fiscally 
irresponsible.  They  are  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  been 
sound  and  thoughtful  in  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' money.  They  are  listened  to 
with  respect  by  every  Member.  They 
would  not  be  backing  this  measure  if  it 
were  not  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  New 
Yorker,  I  would  like  to  contribute  my 
voice  to  the  support  of  this  measure  and 
my  commendations  to  its  authors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pascell.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2206 »  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Pryingpan- Arkansas  project,  Colorado, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  606,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  House  of  last  Thursday, 
further  consideration  of  this  bill  will  be 
postponed  imtil  tomorrow,  June  13,  1962. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS IMPACTED  BY  MIGRA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  POPULATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  public 
schools  in  those  school  districts  of  Amer- 
ica which  are  experiencing  a  substantial 
influx  of  school-age  population  due  to 
the  migration  of  Americans. 

My  proposal  provides  for  school  dis- 
tricts impacted  by  normal  interstate 
migration  of  families  to  receive  the  same 
benefits  now  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  school  districts  impacted 
by  Federal  activity.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  present  contributes  in  excess 
of  $300  million  a  year  to  3.008  local  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  whose 
public  .school  population  has  been  in- 
creased because  of  some  form  of  Federal 
activity  in  those  resp>ective  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  has  approved  the 
principle  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishes  an  installation  or 
project  in  a  local  school  district,  which 
brings  into  that  school  district  an  addi- 
tional number  of  children  whom  the  pub- 
lic school  system  must  educate,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  help  defray  the 
cost  of  educating  these  children. 

Last  year,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, Congress  extended  the  federally 
impacted  areas  school  assistance  bill  for 
another  2  years. 

During  debate  on  this  measure,  it  was 
clearly  agreed  by  proix)nents  of  this  leg- 
islation that  these  vast  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  directly  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts, both  for  operating  expenses  and 
construction  of  additional  school  facih- 
ties  needed  to  educate  children  of  Fed- 
eral workers,  in  no  way  constituted  any 
interference  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  administration  of  local  educa- 
tional standards. 

My  bill  extends  this  principle  of  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  for  each  migrant  youngster  who 
has  lived  less  than  6  years  in  the  State  in 
which  the  public  school  district  apply- 
ing for  such  aid  is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
this  is  a  sound  proposal.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  advocates  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  who  have  described 
in  great  detail  hardships  which  local 
school  districts  are  suffering  because  of 
steadily  increasing  school  population. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
debated  for  many  years  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  Federal  aid  to  education ;  and 
while  I  respect  the  views  of  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  the  stumbling  block,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  has  been  in  attempting  to 
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justify  across-the-board  Federal  aid  to 
local  school  districts. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  travel  and 
movement  of  population  among  the  50 
States  in  our  Republic,  and  this  is  prop- 
erly so.  Certainly  we  would  not  want  to 
deny  any  American  the  right  to  move 
wherever  he  chooses  for  whatever  are  his 
reasons.  Census  figures  clearly  indicate 
that  we  are  probably  the  most  mobile 
nation  in  the  world.  More  people  move 
from  one  locality  to  another  in  the 
United  States  per  year  thaui  in  any  other 
nation  In  the  world. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  that  50  percent  of  all 
Americans  have  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion at  least  once.  In  some  States,  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  the  population 
has  moved  from  one  State  into  another 
during  the  past  10  years. 

While  I  would  not  want  to  do  anything 
which  would  curtail  this  complete  free- 
dom of  movement,  it  appears  to  me 
somewhat  unfair  to  burden  the  resident 
taxpayers  of  a  local  community  with  the 
entire  immediate  additional  cost  in- 
volved whenever  a  new  family  moves  in- 
to a  local  school  district  from  another 
State  and  enrolls  its  children  in  the 
public  school  system  of  that  district. 

Throughout  our  Nation,  local  school 
districts  have  had  to  Increase  their 
budgets  repeatedly  tc  provide  for  these 
additional  youngsters.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  when  school  reopens  next  Sep- 
tember, the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
will  have  to  provide  facilities  for  25,000 
additional  children  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $3  million  a  year  for  operating  costs 
alone.  It  appears  from  the  most  reliable 
estimates  which  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain that  the  number  of  students  who 
recently  moved  into  Chicago  from  other 
States  in  this  group  will  be  quite  large. 
More  substantial  is  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  providing  building  facilities 
for  these  new  students. 

The  Federal  Government  assumes  re- 
sponsibility in  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems which  arise  between  the  States.  It 
strikes  me  as  being  perfectly  logical  to 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  initial  impact 
on  a  community  created  by  families  who 
move  Into  the  community  from  other 
States,  at  least  until  these  migrant  fami- 
lies can  become  a  meaningful  participant 
in  their  new  community's  economic 
stream. 

The  alternative  is  either  to  have  the 
local  taxpayer  assume  the  ever-increas- 
ing full  cost  of  providing  education  for 
these  migrant  youngsters,  or — and  this 
of  course  is  completely  unworkable — ask 
the  State  from  whence  the  families  came 
to  make  some  sort  of  contribution. 
Obviously,  no  one,  including  myself, 
would  seriously  prop>ose  the  latter. 

My  proposal  provides  that  we  follow 
the  same  formula  for  Federal  aid  to 
migrant  students  which  is  now  incor- 
porated in  the  federally  impacted  areas 
school  bill.  The  Federal  Government, 
under  existing  law,  pays  one-half  of  the 
total  contribution  made  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment toward  public  education  of 
those  children  whose  parents  have  moved 
into  the  school  district  as  a  result  of 


some  Federal  activity  in  which  they  are 
engaged  but  who  do  not  actxially  live  on 
a  Federal  installaticm. 

I  have  selected  the  qualifying  period 
of  6  years  because  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  It  takes  at  least  that  long  for  a 
family  to  be  absorbed  into  the  economic 
stream  of  a  local  community,  and  It  is  my 
further  judgment  that  it  takes  approxi- 
mately that  length  of  time  before  a  new 
family  starts  making  a  sufficient  contri- 
bution to  the  local  taxes  of  a  community 
to  help  significantly  defray  the  initial 
cost  of  providing  educational  facilities 
for  a  youngster's  schooling.  The  6-year 
base  period  would  also  help  provide  a 
local  school  district  with  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  first — and  maybe  even 
second — grade  of  education  for  those 
children  who  may  have  been  brought 
into  the  local  school  district  while  still 
in  their  infancy. 

In  my  discussions  with  local  school 
administrators,  I  find  that  the  greatest 
rise  in  local  school  costs  frequently  is 
experienced  in  providing  additional 
school  facilities  for  the  increasing  popu- 
lation at  the  first-  and  second-grade 
level. 

The  6-year  residence  criterion  which 
I  projxjse  would  f)ermit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  local  communities  meet 
the  initial  exiiense  of  providing  addi- 
tional facihties  in  education  for  these 
youngsters  affected  by  migration  of  pop- 
ulation. Of  course,  all  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  enrolled  in 
the  public  school  of  a  given  district  would 
be  counted  for  Federal  aid  so  long  as  they 
have  resided  in  the  State  less  than  6 
years. 

I  should  like  to  p)oint  out  that  my  pro- 
posal would  follow  existing  legislation 
for  Federal  aid  to  students  who  do  not 
live  on  a  Federal  installation.  Here,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  only  half 
the  local  contribution.  But  the  Federal 
Government  also  pays  the  full  amount 
otherwise  contributed  by  the  local  com- 
munity for  each  child  attending  public 
schools  but  living  on  a  Federal  installa- 
tion, such  as  a  military  base.  This  pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  theory  that  parents 
of  these  youngsters  attending  public 
schools  make  no  significant  contribution 
toward  local  real  estate  taxes. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my 
proposal  is  sound,  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  pays  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  local  conti'ibution 
for  each  child  attending  public  schools 
in  the  local  school  district  whose  parents 
work  on  a  Federal  installation,  even 
though  they  may  rent  or  own  property 
off  the  installation  and  even  though 
they  are  making  a  full  local  tax  con- 
tribution to  local  authorities.  The 
theory  behind  this  concept  is  that  even 
though  these  parents  make  a  direct  tax 
contribution  to  local  authorities,  the 
initial  cost  of  providing  education  for 
their  children  is  so  great  that  their  im- 
mediate local  contribution  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  initial  cost,  and  so  the 
Federal  Government  makes  the  addi- 
tional contribution.  All  I  ask  is  that  we 
follow  the  same  policy  for  migrant  stu- 
dents moving  into  a  school  district. 


We  know  that  here  in  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol  there  are  any 
number  of  local  school  districts  which 
receive  huge  sums  of  money  in  Federal 
assistance  for  the  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  because  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  these  schools  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
know  further  that  in  many  instances  the 
parents  of  those  students  who  are  being 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government 
own  their  own  homes  in  these  local 
school  districts  and  pay  the  same  local 
real  estate  taxes  that  all  other  property 
owners  in  the  given  school  district  pay. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  adopt 
this  proposal  because  there  is  no  question 
that  many  school  districts  throughout 
America  have  reached  the  absolute  satu- 
ration point  in  increasing  local  taxes  to 
meet  the  additional  cost  of  providing 
education  for  children  of  families  who 
have  recently  moved  into  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

My  bill  follows  the  Identical  formula 
now  used  in  impacted  areas  for  assisting 
local  school  districts  both  in  current  op- 
erating expenses  and  additional  need  for 
consti-uction.  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can 
justify  a  $300  million  a  year  subsidy  for 
children  of  Federal  workers,  even  though 
those  Federal  workers  make  a  full  con- 
tribution to  the  local  tax  base,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  ignore  the  problem  being 
suffered  by  local  school  boards  because 
of  an  infiux  of  school-age  population 
over  which  the  local  school  board  has  no 
control. 

My  bill  has  the  same  guarantee  against 
any  Federal  interference  with  local  aca- 
demic standards  that  is  now  incorpo- 
rated in  existing  legislation  affecting 
federally  impacted  areas. 

Under  my  proposal,  local  school  boards 
would  conduct  the  same  type  of  census 
that  is  now  conducted  throughout  the 
country  in  more  than  3,000  local  school 
districts  to  determme  the  number  of  stu- 
dents eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

The  statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
in  the  preamble  of  my  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  th.Tt 
the  obligation  of  a  local  educational  agency 
to  provide  education  to  children  who  ha\e 
but  recently  become  residents  of  their  school 
districts  imposes  a  substantial  hardship  on 
such  local  educational  agency,  and  that 
where  such  students  came  from  outside  the 
State,  there  exists  a  Federal  responsibility  to 
assist  such  agencies  In  providing  education 
for  such  students.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  meet  such  responsibility  by  providing 
Federal  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  their 
schools,  and  for  construction  of  new  schools. 
based  on  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  schools  of  such  agencies  who  have  re- 
sided in  their  State  for  less  than  six  years. 

For  the  purpwse  of  this  act,  we  define 
the  term  "out  of  State  child"  to  mean 
a  child  who  has  resided  in  a  State  for 
less  than  6  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  However,  no  child  who 
may  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining grants  under  the  impacted  areas 
bill  shall  be  considered  an  out-of-State 
child  for  purposes  of  this  act. 
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This  bill  would  provide  Federal  aid 
ony  to  schools  which  are  maintained  at 
public  expense,  under  public  supervision 
and  direction,  and  without  tuition 
charge,  and  would  include  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  students 
in  the  applicable  State.  This  bill,  as 
stated  before,  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  both  for  current  expenditures, 
identical  to  existing  legislation  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  and  also  for  con- 
struction. 

The  term  "current  expenditures"  as 
defined  in  my  bill  means  expenditures  for 
free  public  education  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenditures  are  made  from  cur- 
rent revenues,  except  where  such  term 
does  not  include  any  such  expenditures 
for  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  erection 
of  facilities,  interest  or  debt  service. 
What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  merely  trans- 
fer to  the  local  school  district's  account 
the  Federal  contribution  due  to  the  local 
school  district  just  as  we  now  do  in  the 
case  of  the  $300  million  which  we  con- 
tribute to  some  3,008  school  districts 
which  receive  benefits  under  the  feder- 
ally impacted  program. 

In  the  case  of  construction,  we  use  the 
identical  formula  contained  in  Public 
Law  815.  under  which  local  school  dis- 
tricts now  receive  Federal  aid  for  con- 
struction of  additional  school  facihties 
in  federally  impacted  areas.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  imder  this  proposal, 
would  pay  50  percent  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum 
school  facihties  in  the  State  in  which  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated 
for  every  child  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  local  school  district  under 
this  act. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  local  school 
district  would  initiate  the  application  for 
Federal  assistance,  but  such  application 
woiUd  have  to  go  through  the  State 
school  administrator  for  action  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  such  assistance, 
a  local  school  board  would  have  to  have 
at  least  10  children  who  have  moved  into 
the  State  over  a  period  of  less  than  6 
years,  but  the  total  must  be  equal  to  at 
least  1  percent  of  all  children  in  the 
school  district  who  were  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  such 
district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  application  is  made. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  with  this 
limitation,  only  those  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  who  have  suf- 
fered severe  financial  hardships  because 
of  the  movement  of  population  will  take 
advantage  of  this  Federal  assistance. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  administration 
of  this  act  would  create  no  more  prob- 
lems that  are  now  experienced  in  the 
administration  of  the  federally  impacted 
areas  provisions  in  existing  law.  As 
youngsters  reach  the  maximum  6-year 
residence  in  the  State  and  are  dropped 
out  of  the  program,  new  youngsters 
moving  into  the  State  would  become  eli- 
gible. In  any  event,  this  legislation  does 
recognize  the  fact  that  after  6  years,  a 
family  moving  into  a  new  State  has  been 
sufficiently  absorbed  in  the  economic 
stream  of  the  local  school  district  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  cost 


of  public  education  in  that  particular 
district. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  to 
qualify  for  such  assistance,  a  youngster 
would  have  to  move  from  one  State  into 
another.  Conceivably  a  family  with 
children  might  move  from  one  school 
district  to  another  within  a  given  State, 
but  because  the  State  government  makes 
its  contribution  to  local  school  districts, 
the  guiding  criterion  in  determining 
qualification  for  Federal  assistance  is 
the  6-year  residency  in  a  State  and  not 
the  particular  school  district.  It  then 
becomes  readily  clear  that  students  mov- 
ing out  of  a  large  city  into  the  suburbs 
would  not  become  eligible  for  this  as- 
sistance if  they  have  lived  in  the  State 
longer  than  6  years. 

I  have  ti-ied  in  this  bill  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  many  urban  communitie.s 
of  America  are  suffering  very  seriou.s 
financial  problems  in  maintaining  their 
public  educational  system  because  in 
many  of  these  large  urban  communitie.s. 
there  has  been  a  moving  out  of  the  city 
into  the  suburb  of  the  higher  waee  earn- 
er at  a  time  when  a  large  percentage 
of  unskilled  workers  from  the  rural  com- 
munities of  America  are  moving  into 
large  cities.  We  arc  experiencing  a 
strange  phenomenon  in  America  where 
real  estate  property  owners  are  moving 
out  of  the  city  into  the  suburbs,  on  the 
one  hand,  but  the  overall  public  school 
population  of  the  large  cities  i.s  not  di- 
minishing by  a  commensurate  number 
because  unskilled  workers,  usually  with 
large  families,  are  moving  into  the  citie.s 
with  no  immediate  contribution  toward 
local  taxes. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  many 
instances  that  unskilled  workers  moving 
into  large  mdustrial  areas  cannot  im- 
mediately adapt  themselves  to  urban 
life  and,  therefore,  are  not  able  to  make 
any  significant  contribution  to  the  local 
tax  base;  but  the  fact  remains  indis- 
putable that  these  migrant  workers' 
families  must  be  provided  public  school 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  a  sincere 
effort  in  this  legislation  to  recognize  the 
plight  of  the  local  taxpayer  in  our  large 
urban  areas.  But  it  should  also  be  recog- 
nized that  the  shifting  of  American  pop- 
ulation is  a  continuing  process  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  that  this  legislation  was 
designed  only  to  help  the  urban  com- 
munities of  America,  albeit  these  ai-e  the 
communities  that  are  experiencing  today 
the  greatest  problem  in  providing  ade- 
quate education  in  their  public  schools. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
an  authorization  bill  and  provides  no 
guidelines  for  the  actual  cost  of  this 
program  because  I  believe  this  is  a  func- 
tion which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  assume  when  we  have  had  some 
indication  from  local  school  boards  as 
to  hov7  many  of  their  children  would 
actually  qualify  for  this  legislation. 
However,  the  best  available  figures  which 
I  have  been  able  to  compute  from  the 
1960  ctjnsus  indicate  that  approximately 
900,000  school-age  children  move  an- 
nually in  the  United  States.  This  is  only 
an  estimate,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  figure  is  high ;  but  on  the  basis 
of  this  figure,  it  would  appear  that  to 


implement  this  program  with  sufficient 
appropriations  would  require  no  more 
money  than  is  now  being  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  its  assistance 
to  federally  impacted  school  districts. 
The  best  estimate  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  therefore,  for  the  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  approximately  $300 
million  a  year. 

I  am  extremely  hopefiol,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  early 
consideration  by  Congress.  This  does 
not  estabUsh  any  startling  new  prec- 
edent, but  rather  recognizes  the  fact 
that  in  a  repubUc  of  50  States,  serious 
problems  do  develop  In  local  communi- 
ties as  the  population  of  this  RepubUc 
exercises  its  right  to  move  from  one 
State  to  another  and  from  one  commu- 
nity to  another  for  whatever  their  rea- 
sons. Since  local  communities  cannot 
obtain  any  assistance  from  the  school 
districts  from  which  these  youngsters 
have  moved,  it  stands  to  reason,  then, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  as- 
sist the  local  community  in  meeting  the 
mitial  cost,  which  usually  is  the  largest 
cost,  in  providing  education  for  these 
new  students. 

I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  would  object 
to  this  principle  when  we  already  are 
.••.pending  more  than  $300  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  every  year  to  help  federally 
impacted  school  districts.  If  this  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  federally  impacted 
school  districts  was  limited  only  to  the 
children  of  the  military,  one  could  argue 
that  tills  is  part  of  our  national  defense 
effort;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Thou- 
sands of  youngsters  of  Federal  em- 
ployees help  bring  additional  revenue 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  lo- 
cal school  districts,  even  though  their 
parents  who  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goveiimient  may  have  absolutely 
nothmg  to  do  with  national  defense. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  Con- 
press  will  enact  this  form  of  assistance 
to  the  hard-pressed  local  school  districts 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  fol- 
lows : 

HJl  12089 
A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  loct«l 
educational  Bgencies  to  assist  them  to 
meet  the  financial  burden  resulting  from 
the  entry  into  their  school  systems  of  chil- 
dren from  outside  the  State 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpre-<eritattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  As- 
sis'anr^  Act  of  1962." 


TTTLL  I- 


lENERAL 


Statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  101.  The  CongresB  hereby  finds  tliat 
the  obligation  of  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy to  provide  education  to  children  who  have 
but  recently  become  residents  of  their  school 
districts  imposes  a  substantial  hardship  on 
such  local  educational  agency,  and  that 
where  such  students  came  from  outside  the 
State,  there  exists  a  Federal  responsibility 
to  assist  such  agencies  in  providing  educa- 
Uon  for  such  students.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  meet  such  responslbUity  by  pro- 
viding Federal  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  their  schools,  and  for  construction  of  new 
schools,  based  on  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  schools  of  such  agencies  who 
have  resided  In  their  State  for  less  than  six 
years. 
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Definitiont 
Sec.   102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "out-of -State  child"  means 
a  child  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for 
less  than  six  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  No  child  who  may  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  determining  grants  under  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  shall  be  considered 
an  "out-of-£>tate  child"'  for  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  term  "child"  means  any  child  who 
is  within  the  age  limits  for  which  the  ap- 
plicable State  provides  free  public  educa- 
tion. 

(3)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
means  eduaitlon  which  is  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense,  under  public  supervision  and 
direction,  and  without  tuition  charge,  and 
which  la  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary 
education  in  the  applicable  State. 

(4)  The  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures 
are  made  from  current  revenues,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  such  ex- 
penditure f(»r  the  acquisition  of  land,  the 
erection  of  'acuities.  Interest,  or  debt  serv- 
ice. 

(5)  The  average  per  pupil  cost  of  con- 
structing minimum  school  facilities  in  the 
Bute  In  wh:ch  the  school  district  of  a  local 
educational  agency  is  situated  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  contract  cost  per  square  foot  under 
contracts  loi  the  constructlori  of  school  facil- 
ities (exclusive  of  costs  of  site  Improve- 
ments, equipment,  and  architectural,  engi- 
neering, anc!  legal  feesi  entered  Into  In  the 
State  for  tlie  base  year  designated  in  the 
application,  increased  by  a  percentage  esti- 
mated by  tte  Commissioner  to  represent  ad- 
ditional cos'-s  for  site  Improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  architectural,  engineering,  and 
legal  fees,  end  multiplied  by  a  factor  esti- 
mated by  tl.e  Commissioner  to  represent  the 
area  needec  per  pupil  in  minimum  school 
facilities,  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  information  available  for  the  State  con- 
cerned for  iuch  preceding  fiscal  year  is  In- 
adequate or  not  sufficiently  representative, 
he  shall  determine  such  cost  on  the  basis  of 
such  Infomatlon  as  he  has  available  and 
after  consuitation  with  the  State  education- 
al agency.  The  cost  of  constructing  mini- 
mum school  faculties  In  the  school  district 
of  a  local  e<lucatlonal  agency  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  tlie  Commissioner,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  on  the  basis  of  such  Information  as 
may  be  con'.alned  In  the  application  of  such 
local  educational  agency  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  he  may  obtain. 

(6)  Estimates  of  membership,  and  all 
other  determinations  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility and  maximum  amount  of  payment, 
shall  be  male  as  of  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  the  application  for  which  made,  and  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  best  Information 
available  at  the  time  of  such  approval. 

(7)  The  terms  "construct",  "construct- 
ing", and  "iXinstruction"  include  the  prep- 
aration of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
school  faculties;  erecting,  building,  acquir- 
ing, altering,  remodeling.  Improving,  or  ex- 
tending school  facilities;  and  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
faculties. 

(8)  The  tjrm  "school  facilities"  includes 
classrooms  aod  related  facilities;  and  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  api)roprlate  for  school  purposes. 
Such  term  c.oes  not  include  athletic  stadi- 
ums, or  structures  or  facilities  Intended  pri- 
marily for  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or 
games  or  otlier  events  for  which  admission 
is  to  be  cha}-ged  to  the  general  public. 

(9)  Whether  or  not  school  facilities  are 
minimum  school  facilities  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  after  consulta- 
tion  with    the    State   and   local   educational 


agencies  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

(10)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  txxu-d  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  county,  township,  in- 
dependent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State.  Such  term  includes  any 
State  agency  which  directly  operates  and 
maintains  facilities  for  providing  free  pub- 
lic education  or  which  has  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  such  facilities. 

(11)  The  term  "State  educational  agen- 
cy" means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(12)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Wake  Island. 

(13)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(14)  The  term  "base  year"  means  the 
regular  school  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  an  application  was  filed  under 
title  ni  or  the  regular  school  year  preceding 
such  school  year,  as  may  be  designated  in 
the  application;  and 

1 15 1  The  term  "increase  period"  means  the 
period  of  two  consecutive  regular  school 
years  immediately  following  such  base  year. 

(16)  Membership  of  schools  and  average 
daily  attendance  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  law  or.  In  the  absence 
of  State  law  governing  such  a  determination, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner; except  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  where  the  local 
educational  agency  of  the  school  district 
in  which  any  child  resides  makes  or  con- 
tracts to  make  a  tuition  payment  for  the 
free  public  education  of  such  child  In  a 
school  situated  In  another  school  district, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  attendance  of 
such  child  at  such  school  shall  be  held  and 
considered  (A)  to  be  attendance  at  and 
membership  of  a  school  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  so  making  or  contracting  to 
make  such  tuition  payment,  and  (B)  not 
to  be  attendance  at  or  membership  of  a 
school  of  the  local  educational  agency  re- 
ceiving such  tuition  payment  or  entitled  to 
receive  such  tiUtlon  payment  under  the 
contract. 

Administration 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  no  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  or  program  of  in- 
struction of  any  school  or  school  system  of 
any  local  or  State  educational  agency. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  administer 
this  Act.  and  he  may  make  such  regulations 
and  perform  such  other  functions  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  repHjrt 
of  the  administration  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  including  a  detailed  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  the  Conmiissioner  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  proper  agreement  with  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency,  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  such  department  or 
agency.  Payment  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
utilization  shall  be  made  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  such  agreement.  The  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  delegate  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Education  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act  except  the  making 
of  regulations. 

TFTLE    n GKANTS    FOB     MAINTENANCE     AND 

OPEEATION 

Children    with    respect    to   u-hom    payments 
are  made 
Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 


is  entitled  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  out-of-state  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education,  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

Amount  of  payments 

Sbc.  202  (a)  The  amount  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  (determined  under  subsection  (d)) 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  section  201. 

( b  I  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  section  201,  unless  the 
number  of  children  who  were  In  average 
dally  attendance  during  such  year  and  to 
whom  such  section  applies — 

( 1 )  is  ten  or  more,  and 

(2)  amounts  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  daily  attendance  during  such  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education 

(c)  The  determination  whether  a  local 
educational  agency  has  met  the  percentage 
requirement  for  eligibility  under  subsection 
(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Commissioner  made 
prior  to  the  close  of  such  year,  except  that 
an  underestimate  made  by  the  Commission- 
er pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  sentence  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  an 
agency  of  Its  entitlement  to  any  payments 
under  this  title  to  which  it  would  be  entitled 
had  the  estimate  been  accurate. 

(d)  The  local  contribution  rate  for  a  lo- 
cal educational  agency  (other  than  a  local 
educational  agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Is- 
land, Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  in  a 
State  in  which  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  land  is  in  unorganized  territory  for  which 
a  State  agency  is  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy, or  in  a  State  In  which  there  is  only  one 
local  educational  agency)  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  computed  by  the  Commissioner,  aft- 
er consultation  with  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  local  educational  agency,  in 
the  following  manner : 

( 1 )  he  shall  determine  which  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  State  are  in  his  Judgment 
generally  comparable  to  the  school  district 
of  the  agency  for  which  the  computation  is 
being  made:  and 

(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  is  making  the  computation,  which  the  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  of  such  comparable 
school  districts  made  from  revenues  derived 
from  local  sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  In  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  local  contribution  rate  sliall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection.  If.  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  current 
expenditures  in  those  school  districts  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  ( 1 )  are  not  rea- 
sonably comparable  because  of  unusual  geo- 
graphical factors  which  affect  the  current 
expenditures  necessary  to  maintain,  in  the 
school  district  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy for  which  the  computation  Is  being  made 
a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that 
maintained  In  such  other  districts,  the  Com- 
missioner may  Increase  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  for  such  agency  by  such  amount  as 
he  determines  will  compensate  such  agency 
for  the  increase  In  current  expenditures  ne- 
cessitated by  such  unusual  geographical  far- 
tnrs.  In  no  event  shall  the  local  contribution 
rate  for  any  local  educational  agency  in  any 
Sti\te  (Other  than  Puerto  Rico.  Wake  Island, 
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Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)   for  any  n«c*l 
year  be  lew  than  (1)  60  per  e«atmn  ol  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  to  Btich  State 
or   (11)    50  per  centum  of  th«  average^  per 
pupil    expenditure    In    the    United    Staftes 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  thla  sentence  and 
the  next  sentence  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia),  but  not   to  ex- 
ceed  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In 
the  State.    For  the  purpofies  of  the  preceding 
sentence  the  "average  per  pupil  expenditiu'e" 
in  a  State,  or  In  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  aggregate  current  expenditures,  during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made,  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be 
( without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  such  expenditures  are  made),  divided 
ty  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  fiscal  year.    The  local  contribution 
rate   for    any   local    educational   agency    in 
Piierto  Rico,  Wake  Island.  Guam,  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  in  a  State  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial  proportion   of   the   land   is  In   un- 
organized territory  for  which  a  State  agency 
is  the  local  educational  agency,  or  in  a  State 
in  which  there  is  only  one  local  educational 
agency,  shall  be  determined  for  any  fiscal 
year  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with 
policies   and    principles    which   will.    In   his 
Judgment,   best   effectuate   the   purposes   of 
this  title  and  most  nearly  approximate  the 
policies  and  principles  provided  herein   for 
determining  local  contribution  rates  In  other 
States. 

Method  of  making  payments 
Sec.  203.  (a)  No  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  payment  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  except  upon  applica- 
tion therefor,  submitted  through  the  State 
educational  agency  and  filed  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  which 
application  gives  adequate  assurance  that 
the  local  educational  agency  will  submit 
such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  determine  the  amount  to 
which  such  agency  is  entitled  under  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c),  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational  agency, 
In  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount  which 
he  estimates  such  agency  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  title.  Such  estimates  shall 
take  Into  account  the  extent  (If  any)  to 
which  any  prervlous  estimate  of  the  amount 
to  be  paid  such  agency  under  this  title 
(whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  to  It.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

(c)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  making  payments  provided  in  this 
title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
all  local  educational  agencies  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  year,  the 
amount  thus  appropriated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  paj-ment  of  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  to  which  each  local  educational 
agency  is  entitled  under  this  title,  such  per- 
centage to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  which 
the  amount  appropriated  Is  of  the  amount 
to  which  all  such  agencies  are  entitled  under 
this  section. 

TTTLE    in GR.^NTS    KOR    CONSTRUCTION 

Authority  jot  grants 
Bwc.    301.  The    Conunissioner    shall    make 
grants  as  provided  in  this  title  to  assist  local 


educational  agencies  which  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  number  of  out-of- 
State  childxvn  attending  thdr  schools  to 
eoDStraet  minimum  school  f aclUties  for  such 
chOdren.  TUere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
this  title.  Sums  so  appropriated,  other  than 
EXUXiM  appropriated  for  administration,  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Establishment  of  priorities 
Sec.  302.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  applications 
for  payments  under  this  tlUe  must  be  filed 
The  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe an  order  of  priority,  based  on  relative 
urgency  of  need,  to  be  followed  in  approving 
applications  in  the  event  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  title  and  remaining  avail- 
able on  any  such  date  for  payment  to  local 
educational  agencies  are  less  than  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  with 
respect  l.o  which  applications  have  been 
filed  prior  to  such  date  (and  for  which  funds 
vmder  this  title  have  not  already  been  obli- 
gated). Only  applications  meeting  the  con- 
ditions for  approval  under  this  title  (other 
than  sec-Jon  305(b)  (2)  (C) )  shall  be  consid- 
ered appJcatlons  for  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentf'nce. 

Federal  share  for  an  ■'  project 
Sec.  303.  Subject    to   section    304    (which 
Imposes  limitations  on  the  total  of  the  pay- 
ments which  may  be  made  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency),  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of   a  project  under  this  title  shall  be 
equal  to  such  cost,  but  In  no  ca^e  to  exceed 
the  cost,  in  the  school  district  of  the  appli- 
cant, of  constructing  minimum   school   fa- 
cilities, and  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  cost  In 
such     district     of     constructing     minimum 
school  facilities  for  the   estimated   number 
of  children  who  will  be  In  the  membership 
of  the  s;chools  of  such  af^ency  at  the  close 
of  the  Increase  period  and  who  will  other- 
wise be  without  such  facilities  at  such  time. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  number  of  such  children  who  will  other- 
wise be  without  such  facilities  at  such  time 
shall  be   determined   by  reference   to   those 
facilities  which  (1)   are  built  or  under  con- 
tract as  of  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioner  set,   under   section   302,   the   earliest 
date  on  or  before  which  the  application  for 
such  project  was  filed,  or  (2)   as  of  the  date 
the  application  for  such  project  Is  approved, 
are    Included   In    a   project   the    application 
for    which    has    been    approved    under    this 
title. 

Limitation  on  total  payments   to  any   local 
educational  agency 

Sec.  3'34.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the  total  of  the 
payments  to  a  local  educational  agency  under 
this  title  may  not  exceed  the  estimated  In- 
crease, since  the  base  year,  in  the  number 
of  out-of-state  children,  multiplied  by  50 
per  centxun  of  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in 
the  State  in  which  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  is  situated.  In  computing  for 
any  local  educational  agency  the  number  of 
children  in  an  Increase  under  this  section, 
the  estimated  number  of  children  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  who  will  be  in  the 
schools  of  such  agency  at  the  close  of  the 
Increase  period  shall  be  compared  with  the 
estimated  number  of  such  children  in  aver- 
age dally  membership  of  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  the  base  year. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  ellgl'ole  to  have  any  amount  Included 
in  its  maximum  by  reason  of  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  Increase  In  children  referred  to  in 
such  su'osectlon,  prior  to  the  application  of 


the  limitation  in  subsection  (c),  Is  at  least 
ten  and  Is  equal  to  at  least  1  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  all  children  who  were  In 
average  dally  membership  of  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  the  base  year. 

(c)  If  (1)  the  estimated  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  not  out-of-State  children  who 
will  be  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of 
a  local  educational  agency  at  the  close  of  the 
increase  period  is  less  than  (2)  107  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  such  children  who 
were  In  the  average  dally  membership  of 
such  agency  during  the  base  year,  the  total 
number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  agency 
sh;Ul  be  reduced  by  the  difference  between 
(1)  and  (2)  thereof.  Fur  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  all  children  In  the  membership 
of  a  local  educational  agency  shall  be  counted 
as  children  who  are  not  out-of-State  chil- 
dren except  children  whose  membership  In 
the  biise  year  and  Increase  period  was  com- 
pared in  computing  an  Increase  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, exceptional  circumstances  exist  which 
make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  Inequity 
and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  may  do  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foUowing;  (1)  he  may  waive 
or  reduce  any  percentage  requirement  In 
subsection  {\j);  (2)  he  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  or  reduce  the  percentage  spec- 
liied  in  clause  <2)  of  such  sentence. 

(e)  If— 

( 1 )  the  first  ye;\r  of  the  increase  pcrlo<l 
for  an  application  made  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  constitutes  the  second  year 
of  the  Increase  period  tor  a  previous  appli- 
ciition  made  by  such  agency  under  this  title, 
and 

(  2)  any  payment  has  been  or  may  be  made 
to  such  agency  on  the  basis  of  such  previous 
application, 

then.  In  determining  under  this  section  the 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  such  agency  on  the  basis  of  the  later  ap- 
plication, the  total  number  of  children 
counted  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  may 
not  exceed — 

(3)  the  number  of  children  whose  mem- 
bership at  the  close  of  the  increase  period 
for  the  later  application  Is  compared  with 
membership  In  the  base  year  for  purposes  of 
such  subsection,  minus 

(4)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  Increase  pe- 
riod for  the  previous  application  was  com- 
pared with  membership  in  the  base  year 
for  purposes  of  such  subsection. 

Applications 

Sec.  305.  (ai  No  payment  may  be  made  to 
any  local  educational  agency  under  this 
title  except  upon  application  therefor  which 
Is  submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Cimmii'.'iioner  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him. 

(bMl>  Each  application  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  set  forth  the  project  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  for  such 
agency  with  respect  to  which  It  Is  filed,  and 
shall  contain  or  be  8upp>orted  by — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  project  and  the 
site  therefor,  preliminary  drawings  of  the 
school  facilities  to  be  constructed  thereon, 
and  such  other  information  relating  to  the 
project  as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  the 
Commissioner; 

(B)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  or 
will  have  title  to  the  site,  or  the  right  to 
construct  upon  such  site  school  facilities  as 
specified  in  the  application  and  to  maintain 
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such  school  fac  lltles  on  such  site  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  twenty  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  construction; 

(C)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  legal 
authority  to  ur.dertake  the  construction  of 
the  project  and  to  finance  any  non-Federal 
share  of  the  ccst  thereof  as  proposed,  and 
assurance  that  iidequate  funds  to  defray  any 
such  non-Federal  share  will  be  available 
when  needed; 

(D)  assurano;  that  such  agency  will  cause 
work  on  the  project  to  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  prosecuted  to  comple- 
tion with  reasonable  diligence: 

(El  assurance  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction will  b«i  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
local  wage  raten  for  similar  work  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  Public  Law  Num- 
bered 403  of  tne  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
approved  Auguiit  30,   1935,  as  amended; 

(F)  assurana;  that  the  school  facilities  of 
such  agency  will  be  available  to  the  children 
for  whose  educitlon  contributions  are  pro- 
vided in  this  title  on  the  same  terms,  in 
accordance  wiUi  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  Is 
situated,  as  they  are  available  to  other  chil- 
dren In  such  s<  hool  district;   and 

(G)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  from 
time  to  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
project  submit  such  reports  relating  to  the 
project  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require. 

(2)  The  Conmlssioner  shall  approve  any 
application  If  he  finds  (A)  that  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  have  been  met  and 
that  approval  of  the  project  would  not  re- 
sult In  payments  In  excess  of  those  permitted 
by  sections  303  and  304.  (B1  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  that  the  project  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  overall  St^iite  plans  for  the  construction 
of  school  facilities,  and  (C)  that  there  are 
BUfflclent  Federal  funds  available  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  project  and 
of  all  other  prcjects  for  which  Federal  funds 
have  not  already  been  obligated  and  appli- 
cations for  wh;ch,  under  section  302,  have  a 
higher  priority 

(c)  No  appl  cation  under  this  title  shall 
be  disapproved  In  whole  or  in  part  until  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  afforded  the 
local  educational  agency  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

Payments 

Ebc.  306.  (a)  Upon  approving  the  applica- 
tion of  any  local  educational  agency  under 
section  305,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  pay  to  such  agency  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  project.  After  final  drawings 
and  speclficaticns  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  con- 
struction contract  has  been  entered  Into, 
the  Commissioner  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  and  at  such 
times  and  In  cuch  installments  as  may  be 
reasonable,  pay  to  such  agency  the  remain- 
der of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

(b)  Any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational 
agency  under  this  title  and  not  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Withholding  of  payments 
Sec.  307.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  local  education- 
al agency,  finds  (1)  that  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial failure  to  comply  with  the  drawings 
and  speclficaticns  for  the  project,  (21  that 
any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency 
under  this  title  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  wlilch  paid,  or  (3)  that  any  as- 
surance given  la  an  application  Is  not  being 
or  cannot  be  cirrled  out,  the  Commissioner 


may  forthwith  notify  such  agency  that  no 
further  payment  will  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  agency  until  there 
Is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  or  the 
diversion  or  default  has  been  corrected  or. 
If  compliance  or  correction  is  Impoeslble, 
until  such  agency  repays  or  arranges  for  the 
repayment  of  Federal  moneys  which  have 
been  diverted  or  improperly  expended. 

( b )  The  final  refusal  of  the  Commissioner 
to  approve  part  or  all  of  any  application 
under  this  title,  and  the  Commissioner's 
final  action  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
on  the  record,  In  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  local 
educational  agency  Is  located.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 


REGULATION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES  AND 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CcxjLEY)  submitted  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956. 


CONSUMER  FINANCE   COMPANIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing bill  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  previously  tmnounced  to  be  called 
up  by  unanimous  consent  this  week: 
H.R.  8824 — a  bill  to  modify  personal 
holding  companiy  tax  in  case  of  consumer 
finance  companies. 

These  six  bills  may  be  called  up  for 
con.sideration  tomon-ow. 


LEGISLATIVE      PROGRAM     FOR 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  that  after  the  vote  on 
the  Fryingpan -Arkansas  project  tomor- 
row we  shall  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  11990,  the  tempo- 
rary increase  of  the  public  debt  limit, 
as  previously  announced:  and  that  fol- 
lowing action  on  that  bill  we  shall  con- 
sider on  Thursday  the  bill  H.R.  11677, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 


Many  made  the  supreme  sacrifice; 
others  willingly  ccmtributed  their  talents 
and  their  treasure  to  the  enduring  strug- 
gle and  ev«itual  victory  that  heralded 
our  birth  as  a  niew  natiofn. 

In  this  spirit,  we  approach  another 
significant  milestone  in  our  glorious  his- 
tory, and  we  should  properly  and  ade- 
quately prepare  for  solemn  observance 
of  those  trying  days  when  the  struggle 
therein  made  it  possible  for  this  Nation, 
under  God,  to  grow  great  and  strong.  It 
will  not  be  a  Philadelphia  celebration 
in  any  narrow  sense  but  a  living  revival 
and  national  c^iservance  of  our  begin- 
ning in  history. 

We  must  plan  carefully  and  well  in 
advance  for  a  celebration  that  will  make 
the  occasion  for  all  Xi^  world  to  see  and 
note.  The  basic  theme  should  seek  to 
avoid  the  carnival  suxl  evm  the  custom- 
ary commercial  exploitation.  Rather, 
we  hope  by  the  broadest  use  of  our  arts 
and  our  culture  to  restore  vividly  those 
colonial  characters  and  scenes  and  to 
reenact  genuinely  and  in  minute  detail 
the  events  of  those  stirring  historic  days 
in  a  world  s  fair  worthy  of  the  theme  of 
American  independence. 

The  commemorative  period  will  em- 
brace 6  months,  from  April  to  October 
1976,  when  all  the  people  in  this  vast 
land  of  ours,  in  concert  with  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  other  branches  of  goy- 
emment,  may  take  part  in  the  national 
observance  to  relive  and  revitalize  that 
era  in  history  which  brought  >forth  a 
great  nation  and  a  great  people,  a  strong 
and  living  bulwark  in  the  everlasting 
struggle  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  leaving  these  thoughts 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
I  now  introduce  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  and  respect- 
fully ask  that  it  be  given  early  and  ap- 
propriate consideration  by  these  august 
legislative  bodies. 

In  due  time,  other  resolutions  will  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
and  appointing  a  joint  congressional 
committee,  or  commission,  to  coordinate 
and  implement  Federal  Government 
participation  in  the  national  observance. 


BICENTENNIAL    OF     AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  year  1976,  this  Republic 
will  reach  the  bicentennial  of  its  in- 
dependence. It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that 
we  should  commemorate  this  occasion 
in  a  lasting  spirit  of  pride  and  dignity  as 
a  memorial  to  those  whose  God-given  vi- 
sion, determination,  and  sacriflce  estab- 
lished and  preserved  the  exercise  of  our 
freedom  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  BILL 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton!  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  1962  farm  bill,  recently  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture by  just  one  vote,  contains  among 
other  things  provisions  calling  for  per- 
manent and  mandatory  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas.  If  you  are 
a  city  person,  think  a  minute.  We  who 
are  city  folk  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  to  deal  with  nature,  with  the  many 
imseen  forces  that  produce  our  food.  We 
go  to  market  and  buy  milk,  pork  chops, 
eggs,  broilers,  steak,  and  so  forth.    What 
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do  most  of  us  know  about  cows,  hogs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  beef  animals,  and  so 
forth,  or  about  raising  the  hay,  oats, 
wheat,  et  cetera,  they  eat,  or  about  the 
cost  of  them  in  dollars  and  hvmian  en- 
ergy— yes,  in  human  character — that 
provides  them? 

Setting  up  restrictions  and  controls  for 
the  farmer  when  you  do  not  understand 
or  know  the  controls  he  accepted  when 
he  became  a  farmer — the  controls  of 
droughts,  floods,  tempests — are  you  not 
bound  to  fall  into  the  danger  of  ignor- 
ing laws  you  cannot  circumvent  or  con- 
trol? Will  you  not  make  bad  mistakes 
and  so  create  a  very  difficult  situation? 
You  cannot  patch  such  mistakes  with 
controls  and  subsidies.  For  all  too  many 
years  this  Grovernment  has  been  experi- 
menting with  food  production  controls, 
hoarding,  and  so  forth.  So  have  Com- 
munist Russia  and  China.  Their  people 
are  hungry.    Why  follow  their  path? 


ECON- 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     OUR 
OMY— JUNE  10,  1962 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gyrations  of  the  stock  market 
during  the  past  2  weeks  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  our  economy  in  a 
dramatic  and  unsettling  manner. 

Pessimists  claim  that  the  market's  be- 
havior signals  a  coming  decline  in  busi- 
ness activity.  More  optimistic  ob- 
servers— many  of  whom  serve  in  the 
Kennedy  administration — dispute  this 
view. 

The  optimists  affirm  their  faith  in  the 
strength  of  our  economic  recovery  and 
assert  that  the  market  downturn  repre- 
sents both  a  recognition  that  inflation 
has  come  to  an  end  and  a  long  overdue 
correction  of  inflated  stock  prices.  Iron- 
ically, yesterday's  prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom  have  become  today's  economic 
PoUyannas. 

Many  able  persons  consider  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  view  overly  opti- 
mistic. Walter  Lippmann,  for  example, 
said  in  a  May  31  column  that  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  President's 
opinion  that  the  outlook  for  business  is 
good  and  does  not  justify  the  pessimism 
of  the  stock  market  "is  too  rosy  a  view." 
Lippmann  said  that  the  most  probable 
answer  for  the  stock  market  action  "is  a 
loss  of  confidence  that  the  administra- 
tion is  fulfilling  the  promise  to  bring 
about  something  near  to  full  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labor  and  a  rising 
rate  of  economic  growth." 

In  smalyzing  our  complex  economic 
situation,  reference  to  the  facts  is  more 
helpful  than  all  the  slogans  of  dispair 
and  optimism.  The  facts  show  that 
there  is,  indeed,  ample  evidence  that 
this  is  the  weakest  of  the  four  postwar 
economic  recoveries. 


At  the  end  of  April,  or  14  months  after 
the  bottom  of  the  recession  in  February 
1961,  employment  had  increased  only  1.5 
percent;  long-term  unemployment  had 
fallen  only  24  percent;  industrial  pro- 
duction had  increased  under  15  percent: 
and  unemployment  as  a  percentage  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  remained  at  the 
high  level  of  5.5  percent. 

Nearly  9  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  was  totally  or  partially  unemployed 
in  April,  considering  there  were 
nearly  4  million  totally  unemployed  and 
another  2.2  million  employed  involun- 
tarily on  a  part-time  basis  for  economic 
reasons.  In  addition,  since  the  recession 
bottom,  the  civilian  labor  force  has 
failed  to  grow  as  expected,  leading  to 
what  Chairman  Heller  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
termed  "submerged  unemployment." 

Furthermore,  four  quarters  after  the 
recession  bottom,  real  gross  national 
product  has  increased  only  8.1  percent, 
which  was  considerably  below  the  record 
of  the  previous  recoveries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
this  anemic  Kennedy  recovery  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures — seasonally  adjusted 
at  annual  rates — from  the  first  quarter 
of  1961  through  the  first  quarter  of  1962 
increased  by  over  10  p>ercent — almost 
double  the  highest  previous  increase 
during  the  same  period  of  the  other 
postwar  recoveries. 

The  following  statistics  tell  in  more 
detail  the  stoi-y  of  how  this  Kennedy  re- 
covery compares  to  the  other  postwar 
recoveries. 

Civilian   labor  force  in  millions — Seasonally 
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A  recent  amicle  by  the  economic  writ- 
er for  the  V/ashington  Post,  Bernard 
Nossiter,  adds  further  weight  to  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  the  weakest  of  the  four 
postwar  economic  recoveries.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  article  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Now.  inThc  face  of  an  incomplete  and 
uncertain  recovery,  we  are  being  told 
that  another  business  downturn  may  be 
in  the  offing. 

An  article  .n  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  4  pointed  out  that  five  of  the 
nine  leading  indicators  of  business  ac- 
tivity throw  doubt  on  the  strength  of 
the  recovery.  The  article  makes  clear 
that  while  on3  of  these  indicators  may  be 
giving  a  false  signal,  four  others  are 
showing  bearish  trends.  The  article 
concludes  that  the  recovery  is  still  un- 
derway but  not  very  strongly.  Under 
unanimous  CDnsent.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  ar';icle  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  draw  only  one  con- 
clusion. Th(!  economic  policies  of  this 
administration  have  not  produced  re- 
sults. 

Inflation — which  administration  lead- 
ers tell  us  is  ;it  an  end — continues.  Just 
recently  the  Department  of  Labor  an- 
nounced thai,  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  in  April  for  the  third  month  in  a 
row.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase 
(seven-tenth;  of  a  percentage  r>oint) 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  equals 
the  rise  for  nil  of  last  year. 

Has  our  gDld  stopped  flowing  out  of 
the  country?  It  has  not.  From  Janu- 
ary through  April  of  this  year,  our  gold 
stock  declin(?d  $428  million,  compared 
to  $369  million  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

How  abou:  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit?  That  problem,  too,  continues  to 
plague  us.  The  deficit  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  w£.s  estimated  at  $1.8  billion. 
compared  to  $1.37  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1961.  A  sharp  increase  in  im- 
ports this  yeir  compared  to  a  negligible 
increase  in  exports  contributed  substan- 
tially to  thii.  result.  The  value  of  our 
imports  in  April  was  at  the  highest  level 
of  any  month  for  the  past  2  years. 

In  the  fact!  of  a  continuing  high  level 
of  unemplojnnent,  and  particularly  long- 
term  unemployment,  recent  Govern- 
ment estimates  show  that  job-creating 
business  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment this  yf^r  will  rise  only  8  percent 
over  the  1961  level,  far  below  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  targeted  rise  of 
15  percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
latest  survey,  which  was  taken  after  the 
April  steel  price  controversy,  shows  a 
slight  reduction  of  earlier  1962  spending 
plans  of  manufacturing  industries. 

The  profits  squeeze  on  business  also 
continues.  The  May  issue  of  the 
monthly  letter  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  pointed  out  that 
net  income  of  967  leading  corporations 
dropped  9  percent  from  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1961  to  the  first  quarter  of  1962. 
Net  income  rose  29  percent  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  through  the  first  quarter 
of   1962.   but  this  is   hardly   surprising 


since  we  were  in  the  depths  of  the  reces-  of  our  free  enterprise  economy  have  been 

sionintheflrstquarter  of  1961.  proved  wrong  in  the   past.    We  think 

6<»zie  will  say  that  in  speaking  frankly  they  are  wrong  again  and  that  history 

about  the  economy  I  am  a  prophet  of  will  bear  us  out." 

gloom  and  doom  engaging  in  scare  talk.  Events  since  that  report  appeared  in 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  March  bear   out   that   prediction.     One 

Mr.  Speaker.  can  only  hope  that  the  administration 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  ele-  will   draw  from  our   current  economic 

ments  of  strength  in  our  economy.    I  problems  the  right  conclusions  and  applj- 

have  tremendous  confidence  in  the  basic  the  right  remedies, 

dynamism  and  resiliency  of  our  free  en-  The  articles  follow: 

terprise    system.     Given    a    chance    to  [From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  SO.  1962] 

work,  spared  excessive  tinkering  by  the  capital.    Labor   aceee   Kenxxdt   Vrrw    or 

bureaucrats  in  Washington.  I  know  that  economy  too  rost 

the  American  economy  can  work  out  its  ib>^ Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

™          *L               1.1                   j~,      li.      »T  Wall  Street  and  organized  l&bor,  an  un- 

True,  these  problems  are  difficult.      No  i^^^iy   p^^^    ^^    t^dlellows.    apparently    agree 

man  can  claim  to  have  all  the  answers  on   one  point:   President  Kennedy's  view  of 

to  see  us  through  this  period  of  economic  the  economy  is  too  rosy. 

adjustment.  Outside    of    Government,    economists    are 

But  what  concerns  me  is  that  the  Ken-  increasingly  skeptical  of  the  President's  in- 

nedy     administration     apparently     has  sistence  that  this  is  a  "strong"  recovery,    in 

launched  a  policy  of  conscious  economic  ^^f  •  ^  «^°^pi\"s  ff  "^«  major  economic  indi- 

.,             ti,x,i             -...t        4.  cators  shows  that  the  current  recovery  couid 

intervention  which  is  a  giant  step  to-  ^  ^^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^.„ 

ward  bureaucratic  guidance  of  private  upturns. 

economic  decision  making.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  slump  is  on  the 

Administration     leaders     have     made  horizon.     As   far   ahead    as   economists  can 

clear  that  their  action  in  the  steel  price  sec  with  assurance — about  6  months— there 

dispute  will  be  repeated  should  certain  '^  ^^  sign  of  a  downturn.    But  the  pace  of 

target   sectors   of   labor   or   business  get  ^^^  advance  m  the  last  6  months  has  been 

t     f  T  meager. 

out  01  line.  Yl'^ij    street   reflects    this    in    stock   prices 

One  result  of  this  poncy  is  the  irony  which  havent  been  rising;  labor  expresses  it 
that  an  administration  which  pledges  in  more  insistent  demands  for  Federal  ac- 
itself  to  economic  growth  and  more  jobs  tion,  partly  appeased  by  the  President's  pro- 
is  crippling  business  confidence— the  poeal  on  Monday  for  an  extra  »600  mUUon 
prime  source  of  growth  and  jobs.  ^^  public  works  spending. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  believe  ^'  ^^'  "f^'^^^^^^^^- J^l'  ^ennedj^s  ex- 

j.«-    X       1      i    J                       •    i    J       .<=    •    1  perts     single     out    the     first     3     months     of 

that    elected    or    appointed    officials— or  iggj  as  the  sore  spot,  acknowledge  that  thev 

anyone    else   for    that   matter— are    POS-  ^ere    disappointing;     but    find     the    results 

sessed  of  the  wisdom  required  to  deter-  mysterious. 

mine  realistic  and  fair  wages  and  prices.  Here,  in  schemadc  form,  is  a  picture  of 
whether  directly  or  through  enforcement  how  the  first  year  of  this  recovery  compares 
of  voluntary-  standards.  The  job  is  just  ^"'^^  ^^^  ^"^  y^^^"  °^  ^^^  three  earlier  post- 
too  complex.     Excessive  Government  in-  ''■'^^  r^J^o'-eries.                     »    ^     *  »v, 

.      ,                •      *i-          „„        ■       „     „  , All  four  began  cl  nibing  at  about  the  same 

terference  m  the  wage-price  process  can  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  g  ^^^^^^  ^^  advance,  the 

only  lead  to  severe  and  unsettling  distor-  ^^^^^  earlier  recoveries  rose  at  a  faster  pace; 

tions  and  rigidities  in  our  economic  sys-  the  current  recovery  continued  rising  too, 

tem.    The  free  market  is  still  the  best  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

arbiter  of  wages  and  prices.  This  shows  up  by  comparing  four  impor- 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Government  tant  measurements  of  the  economy  in  the 
docs  not  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  ^o^r  recoveries.  The  four  indexes  are  Jobs 
mainr  nrirp  and  wa?p  decisions  It  o^^side  of  farming,  incomes  of  persons,  in- 
major  price  ana  wage  aecisions.  it  dustrial  output,  and  business  investment  In 
does— and  must.  Busmess  and  labor  ^^^  p^^^^^  ^^^  equipment, 
have  grown  big  and  powerful.  Their  j^^^c  is  the  percentage  that  each  indicator 
decisions  profoundly  affect  our  Nation's  gamed  in  the  first.  6  months  of  the  four 
economy  and  our  very  security.  recoveries: 

It  is  right  and  necessary  for  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  watchdog  of  our  free  en- 

terprise    system.     It    should    have    the 

equipment  to  do  the  best  possible  job  in     

fighting  abuses  of  economic  power  aris-  j^, ,, 

ing   from   restrictive  business  or  labor  inr-nm.'s 

practices.    Because  Government  has  a  [!"',','"■ 

responsibihty  to  insure  a  freely  func-       ■'  — 

tioning  market     But  it  does  not  have  "^^     n^^al,  the  19<31^2  advance  (which  be - 

and    should    not   seek   responsibility   to  ^^  j^^  March)   is  about  m  line  with  its 

make  or  dictate  the  thousands  of  eco-  predecessors  for  this  8-month  segment, 

nomic  decisions  made  daily  throughout  But  now  look  how  it  stacked  tip  in  the 

the  land.  latest  6  months  (through  February)  for  the 

Perhaps    even    more    important,    Mr.  current  recovery: 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Government  which 
watches  over  our  free  enterprise  system 
should   be  a   government  of  laws — not 
men. 

In  the  minority  views  to  the  1962  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Republican  members  closed 
by  saying.  "Those  who  have  little  faith 

in  the  inherent  dynamism  and  resiliency  i  current  quarnr  L« csJiimated 
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In  the  second  6  months  of  the  first  three 
recoveries,  the  gain  In  Jobs  was  4  to  7  times 
as  great  as  In  the  current  period;  the  gain 
in  Incomes,  one-third  to  more  than  twlc«  as 
large,  In  output,  4  to  8  times;  In  Investment, 
2  to  5  times. 

Why  is  this  recovery  lagging?  Many  ex- 
perts point  to  two  factors: 

1.  Consumers  are  no  longer  buying  autos, 
washing  machines,  and  other  durable  goods 
w^ith  the  same  enthusiasm  that  they  did  in 
the  earlier  advances. 

2.  Homebuilding  has  been  declining. 
As  a  result,  business  Is  investing  less. 
Why    are    hard    goods    and    homebuilding 

no   longer    giving    the   economy   a   big  lift? 
There  are  three  major  schools  of  thought. 

The  White  House  experts  argue  that  there 
is  no  structural  flaw  in  the  economy,  that 
consumers  and  corporate  treasuries  are 
loaded  with  cash  and  both  should  begin 
spending  as  soon  as  some  economic  spark  is 
put  to  this  money  fuel.  The  cheap  steel  pact 
now  in  the  making,  the  Investment  tax 
credit  now  before  Congress,  or  even  spring 
weather  might  be  the  spark. 

A  conservative  school  would  contend  that 
there  is  a  basic  flaw,  a  lack  of  profits  and 
Incentive  to  Invest.  This  could  be  cured  by 
cutting  labor  costs  and  reducing  business  and 
top  bracket  levels. 

A  liberal  school  would  agree  that  there  is 
a  basic  flaw  but  finds  it  In  maldistrlbuted 
income.  Too  much  wealth  In  the  top  half 
and  not  enough  in  the  bottom,  with  the  top 
half's  demand  for  housing  and  durables  rel- 
atively satiated.  This  could  be  cured  by 
cutting  bottom  bracket  taxes,  lifting  wages 
of  the  submerged  sector,  and  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  to  reemploy  the  Jobless. 


IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  4,  1962) 
Appraisal  or  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 
Out  of  nine  monthly  indicators  which  econ- 
omists have  found  often  foreshadow  trends 
in  general  business,  five  in  April  showed 
tendencies  throwing  doubt  on  the  strength 
of  the  recovery  which  started  early  last  year. 
However,  one  of  these  doubtful  Indicators, 
when  analyzed  closely,  is  far  more  favorable 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

That  one  is  the  total  of  new  orders  for 
durable  goods,  which  has  an  unusually  ac- 
ciurate  record  of  turning  upward  or  down- 
ward ahead  of  general  business.  It  has  led 
general  business  upturns  from  the  last  four 
recessions  by  from  1  to  8  months,  and  it  has 
led  downturns  into  recessions  by  even  greater 
margins. 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  the  trend 
of  this  statistic  since  January  has  looked 
ominous.  The  January  total  of  durable- 
goods  orders  was  $16.4  billion,  the  February 
total  was  down  to  $16.2  billion,  the  March 
total  down  again  to  $16  billion  and  the 
April  total  down  once  more  to  $15.8  billion. 
All  these  figures  are  adjusted  for  normal  sea- 
sonal changes,  to  enable  the  analyst  to  see 
the  real  trend  from  month  to  month. 

However,  the  figures  for  recent  months  are 
distorted  ones.  They  include  extra  orders 
for  steel  placed  by  consumers  fearing  a  steel 
strike.  The  knowledge  that  there  would 
be  no  strike  became  available  only  at  the 
end  of  March,  when  a  settlement  was  reached 
in  the  industry's  wage  negotiations. 

In  order  to  see  what  the  real  trend  in  these 
orders  might  have  been  without  this  distor- 
tion, the  following  table  has  been  con- 
structed. It  shows  total  orders  for  durable 
goods,  and  also  what  is  left  after  deducting 
the  orders  for  iron  and  steel  alone.  As  read- 
ers will  see  immediately,  the  net  figures  show 
an  uptrend  right  through  April. 
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starta  and  average  weekly  hours  worked  in 
factories,  reached  new  recovery  highs  In 
April.  The  other  two,  new  hlrlngs  and  lay- 
offs, are  not  available  yet  for  that  month. 

Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  the  so- 
called  leading  indicators  for  April  are  a  mixed 
bag.  They  are  not  bearish,  but  they  are  not 
particularly  bullish.  They  suggest  the  recov- 
ery Is  stlU  underway,  but  not  very  strongly. 

Oeorge  Shea. 


Just  how  much  reliance  to  put  in  these 
net  figures,  in  which  orders  for  steel  are 
left  out.  is  unknown.  The  orders  for  durable 
goods  with  steel  left  In  are  the  ones  which 
have  been  found  to  turn  sooner  than  general 
business.  Whether  the  same  thing  would 
be  true  of  the  net  figures,  such  as  those  In 
the  table,  would  have  to  be  studied  in  as 
many  recessions  and  recoveries  as  the  total 
figures  have  been  studied 

Furthermore,  distortions  from  fear  of  ;i 
strike  probably  didn't  exist  solely  In  orders 
for  steel.  Doubtless  there  was  also  some 
extra  ordering  of  products  containing  steel. 
But  even  keeping  this  possibility  in  mliid.  It 
seems  clear  that  if  steel  orders  had  been 
affected  solely  by  ordinary  considerations 
without  thought  of  a  strike,  they  would  have 
been  smaller  In  the  big  months  such  as  De- 
cember and  January,  and  they  would  have 
been  larger  In  the  very  small  month  of 
April.  In  that  case,  the  trend  of  total  orders 
probably  would  have  resembled  more  closely 
the  trend  of  net  orders  with  steel  taken 
out.  In  other  word.s.  the  trend  through  April 
would  look  better  than  that  of  the  actual 
totals.  (First  indications  for  May.  reported 
by  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  and  detailed  elsewhere  in  todays 
paper,  are  less  favorable  ) 

This  analysis  of  the  April  new  orders  re- 
duces to  four  from  five  the  number  of  early 
moving  indicators  for  which  April  figures 
throw  doubt  on  the  strength  of  the  recovery 
These  four  are  commercial  and  industrial 
building  awards,  dollar  liabilities  represented 
by  business  failures,  the  stock  market  and 
prices  of  Industrial  raw  materials. 

The  stock  market,  of  course,  is  down 
sharply.  Its  declines  have  often  fore- 
shadowed, or  been  associated  with,  business 
declines.  Furthermore,  the  stock  market 
declines  which  have  not  been  connected 
with  business  declines  have  almost  all 
(though  not  quite  all)  been  caused  by  spe- 
cific events  such  as  a  war  or  a  Presidential 
heart  attack. 

The  index  of  prices  of  Industrial  raw 
materials,  around  86  percent  of  1947-49,  is 
at  its  lowest  level  since  its  bottom  for  the 
1960-61  business  recession.  At  that  time 
it  turned  up  a  month  before  general  busi- 
ness did.  The  weakness  late  last  week  In 
steel  scrap,  which  i£  one  of  its  components, 
suggests  this  index  is  now  still  falling. 

Dollar  liabilities  represented  by  business 
failures  are  a  widely  fiuctuating  figure.  They 
have  been  increasing,  with  some  irregularity, 
since  December.  Commercial  and  industrial 
building  awards,  on  the  other  hand,  turned 
down  in  April  only  after  reaching  a  record 
high  in  March.  Their  decline,  however,  was 
quite  sharp,  putting  them  below  their  level 
in  four  of  the  five  preceding  months. 

Among  the  remaining  four  of  the  nine 
monthly  indicators  that  tend  to  foreshadow 
general  business   trends,   two,  new  housing 


Stagnation  and  the  Stock  Market 
( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 
Prices  on  the  stock  market  have  been  fall- 
ing sharply  since  the  middle  of  March,  and 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  heavy  sell- 
ing is  merely  a  technical  correction  that  will 
soon  end. 

It  is  said  In  official  circles  in  Washington, 
and  Indeed  It  has  been  said  by  the  President 
himself,  that  the  outlook  for  buslneas  Is 
good  and  does  not  Justify  the  pessimism  of 
the  stock  market.  But  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  this  Is  too  rosy  a  view. 

Others  are  saying,  particularly  In  Republi- 
can partisan  circles  that  the  slump  Is  due 
to  a  loss  of  confidence  by  businessmen  ever 
.since  the  President  cracked  down  on  Mr. 
Blough  and  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
The  trouble  with  this  piece  of  partisan 
mythology  Is  that  the  bear  market  began  on 
M.irch  16  and  It  wits  only  on  April  11 — some 
26  days  later— that  the  President  had  his 
collision  with  Mr   Blough. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  such 
massive  selling  as  we  are  now  witnessing  Is 
due  to  a  loss  of  confidence  by  the  owners  in 
the  future  prospects  of  their  securities.  The 
question  is  what  is  causing  this  loss  of  con- 
Mdeiic*" 

The  nuMit  prob.ible  answer,  it  seems  to  me. 
IS  that  there  is  a  loss  of  confidence  that  the 
adnilnlstrutlon  Is  fulfilling  the  promise  to 
bring  abotit  something  near  to  full  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labor  and  a  rising  rate 
of  economic  growth. 

What  the  stock  market  Is  saying.  I  submit. 
IS  that  while  there  Is  a  considerable  recovery 
from  the  depths  of  the  recession  in  1961,  the 
recovery  is  already  being  arrested  although 
it  Is  a  long  way  from  being  completed. 

With  unemployment  at  55  percent  and 
with  the  utilization  of  steel  plants  at  only 
60  percent,  the  American  economy,  although 
prosperous,  is  in  fact  stagnant. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  If  the  Kennedy 
administration  were  repeating  the  pattern  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  with  Its 
three  recessions  brought  on  by  the  fact  that 
each  recovery  was  throttled  down,  as  the 
only  way  to  prevent  Inflation  of  prices,  be- 
fore the  recovery  was  completed. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  those 
economists  were  right  who  told  the  adminis- 
tration last  winter  that  It  was  making  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  balance  the  budget  too 
soon. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  budget  is  not 
balanced;  it  shows  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1962 
of  $7  billion.  And  so  indeed  does  that 
budget  show  such  a  deficit.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  what  is  known  as  "the 
budget."  namely,  the  administrative  budget. 
falsifies  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  American  economy. 

The  administrative  budget,  which  shows  a 
$7  billion  deficit,  deals  only  with  the  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  spent  by  the 
Government  departments.  It  leaves  out  the 
trust  funds,  such  as  social  security  and  the 
highway  funds,  which  run  to  $25  billion  an- 
nually. It  counts  revenues  when  taxes  are 
collected,  not  while  they  are  accruing  and 
being  withheld  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

For  the  Impact  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  economy,  on  inflation,  and  deflation, 
recession     and     recovery     stagnation     and 


growth,  the  budget  that  matters  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  statement  of  Fed- 
eral receipts  and  expenditures  as  part  of 
the  national  Income  accounts — that  Is  to 
say,  what  Is  often  called  the  income  and 
product  account  budget. 

Nobody  looks  at  it  except  the  economists, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  a  pub- 
lic man  could  perform  today  would  be  to 
make  the  people  understand  the  difference 
between  the  two  budgets.  For  while  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  is  necessary  for  admin- 
istration and  is  like  a  man's  checkbook,  the 
Income  budget  tells  the  real  story  of  the 
financial  condition. 

The  income  and  product  budget  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  1962  the  outgo  and  ingo 
accounts  will  be  virtually  In  balance,  with 
a  deficit  of  only  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Thus,  In  reality,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  no  longer  stimulating  the  economy, 
and  the  economy  Is  stagnating  for  lack  of 
stimulation.  We  have  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  growth  among  the  advanced  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world. 

There  Is  as  yet  no  simple  remedy  open  to 
the  administration.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis — between  the 
threat  of  gold  withdrawals  by  our  foreign 
creditors  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  fierce  popular  dogmatism  that  treats 
the  administrative  budget  as  the  absolute 
measure  of  responsibility,  respectability,  and 
financial  decency. 

Converging  on  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  combined 
influences  of  the  two  has  forced  him  into  a 
fiscal  policy  that,  as  the  stock  market  Is  say- 
ing, does  not  work.  As  things  are  going,  the 
stagnation  that  Is  overtaking  the  recovery 
will  be  followed  by  another  recession. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  If  present  trends 
continue,  the  administration  will  have  to  go 
Into  action.  It  will  have  to  take  some  of 
the  strong  measures  that  It  was  advised  to 
take  but  did  not  dare  to  take  some  7  months 
or  so  ago. 

Among  them,  I  should  guess,  will  be  a  call 
for  a  sharp  cut  In  the  direct  taxes  paid  by 
individuals  and  corporations.  If  this  shows 
up  as  a  considerable  deficit  in  various  budg- 
ets, but  particularly  in  the  income  budget, 
that  may  be  Just  the  strong  medicine  that 
we  need. 


HANGING  THE  FARMER 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  after  much  wrangling.  Now 
the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  swallow 
this  morsel.  The  farm  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  the  most  ominous  power  grab 
ever  devised.  This  bill  will  destroy  the 
last  vestige  of  free  enterprise  among 
farmers,  it  is  a  nightmare  of  increased 
controls,  costs  and  regimentation.  Mr. 
Freeman  wants  to  control  everything 
from  the  "hothouse  to  the  cornpatch." 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  vir- 
tually become  a  one-man  czar  of  agri- 
culture with  the  club  to  force  farmers  to 
live  under  the  strictest  controls  ever  de- 
vised. 

Secretary  Freemsin  stated  in  a  speech 
at  a  midwest  regional  agricultural  con- 


vention in  Chicago  that  "free  enterprise 
is  an  unsatisfactory  sdtemative  to  Gov- 
ernment regulation  for  solving  the  farm 
problem."  Freeman  is  certainly  imple- 
menting this  statement  with  the  con- 
trols he  advocates. 

Freeman's  proposal  would  stifle  the 
initiative  of  the  farmer,  render  him 
helpless  to  dictatorial  authority,  lower 
his  income,  increase  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer and  raise  taxes.  In  effect  the 
Secretary  would  be  dictating  the  law  and 
pulling  all  the  strings  with  the  farmer 
as  pupi>et." 

The  American  farmer  once  free  and 
an  example  of  individuality  and  free  en- 
terprise at  its  best,  will  be  emasculated 
by  this  legislation  in  its  present  form. 

This  proposal  in  its  melange  of  the  in- 
consistent is  all  but  incredible.  It  is  in- 
credible that  it  could  be  enacted  by  a 
responsible  Congress. 

That  portion  of  agriculture  which  is 
now  free  of  controls — that  is  livestock 
and  truck  farming — is  the  healthiest 
phase  of  our  agricultural  economy  and 
leading  farm  organizations  and  discon- 
ceming  farmers  have  been  doing  their 
utmost  to  remove  farmers  from  stifling 
controls.  I  trust  this  House  will  defeat 
it  in  its  present  form,  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  leadership  hsis  seen  the  folly 
of  this  program  and  has  pKJstponed  the 
debate  of  this  measure. 


FREEDOM  IS  INDIVISIBLE 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  effective  organizations  in  the 
world  fighting  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional communism  is  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of 
Nations.  This  is  an  American  organiza- 
tion speaking  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  personally  or 
by  descent  hail  from  the  enslaved  non- 
Russian  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  organization  represents  the  great 
bulk  of  the  captive  nations  that  commu- 
nism has  brutally  subjugated.  Obvious- 
ly, this  organization  and  its  members 
possess  firsthand  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence with  Soviet  Communist  colonialism 
and  imperialism,  and  their  views  should 
be  especially  important  to  us.  I  wish  to 
place  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
memorandum  which  this  organization 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  November  1961: 
"Fkkxdom  Is  Indivisible" — Memorandum  to 
U.N.  Geneeal  Assembly 

1.     RUSSIAN     colonialism     AND     IMPERIALISM — 
THREAT  TO    MANKIND   IN   GENERAL 

In  his  dynamic  and  farsighted  address  be- 
fore the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1961,  the  Honorable  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  stated: 


"My  country  favors  a  world  of  free  and 
equal  states.  We  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  colonialism  is  a  key  issue  in  this  Assem- 
bly. My  Nation  was  once  a  colony — and  we 
know  what  colonialism  means.  And  that  is 
why  there  Is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
tide  of  self-determination  has  not  yet  reached 
the  Communist  empire,  where  a  population 
far  larger  than  that  officially  termed  'de- 
pendent' lives  under  governments  installed 
by  foreign  troops  Instead  of  free  institu- 
tions— under  a  system  which  knows  only  one 
party  and  one  belief — which  suppresses  free 
debate,  free  elections,  free  newspapers,  books 
and  trade  unions — and  which  builds  a  wall 
to  keep  truth  a  stranger  and  its  own  citizens 
prisoners  Let  us  debate  colonialism  in 
full — and  apply  the  principle  of  free  choice 
and  the  practice  of  free  plebiscite  In  every 
part  of  the  globe." 

TTiese  words  underscore  most  emphatically 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Com- 
munist Dictator  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  have 
succeeded  in  beclouding  International  opin- 
ion in  the  matter  of  colonialism.  At  the  last 
(15th)  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Mr  Khrushchev  proclaimed  himself  a  cham- 
pion of  "liberation  of  the  colonial  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa,"  thus  trying  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  world  away  from  the  most  op- 
pressive and  most  inhuman  empire  In  man- 
kind's history:  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  under  the  leadership  of 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  has  become  a  mighty 
nuclear  power.  The  Kremlin  Is  using  this 
power  to  threaten  the  security  and  nationa; 
existence  of  a  series  of  free  nations  of  the 
world.  By  constant  threats  and  blackmail, 
by  insidious  intimidation  and  systematic  sub- 
version of  free  nations  everywhere  the  Krem- 
lin has  succeeded  In  bringing  the  world  to- 
day to  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

The  record  of  Russian  colonial  imperial- 
ism and  oppression  In  the  non-Russian 
countries,  now  subjugated  colonies  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire,  is  a  long  and  appall- 
ing one.  The  wholesale  deportation  of  non- 
Russian  populations  to  Siberia  and  central 
Asia;  systematic  genocide  of  smaller  and 
larger  subjugated  nations;  the  subversion  of 
their  national  cultures;  the  Indiscriminate 
exploitation  of  their  economic  resources:  the 
destruction  of  their  religious,  national  and 
personal  freedoms — these  are  the  character- 
istic traits  of  Russian  rule  In  Khrushchev's 
Communist  and  colonial  empire. 

This  fate  awaits  all  other  nations,  be  they 
in  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America,  which  are 
gullible  enough  to  swallow  Khrushchev's 
sweet  talk  about  the  "emancipation  of  the 
colonial  peoples "  under  the  leadership  of 
Moscow. 

2.    FREEDOM  FOR  ALL  NATIONS  AND  PEOPLES 

The  United  Nations  emerged  after  World 
War  II  as  an  agency  of  peace  and  Interna- 
tional order.  As  such  it  should  champion 
the  cause  of  freedom  of  all  peoples  regardless 
of  race,  religion  or  ethnic  background. 

Regrettably,  however,  such  Is  not  the  case. 
We  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sub- 
servient satellites  are  making  a  mockery  of 
the  principles  of  freedom,  national  Inde- 
pendence, and  International  Justice.  By 
Ignoring  the  plight  and  enslavement  of  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  Inside  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  those  in  the  satellite 
orbit,  the  West  perhaps  unwittingly  has 
helped  substantially  to  build  up  an  Image 
of  a  "unified  and  noncolonlal  Russia."  and 
by  doing  so  has  helped  make  Communist 
Russia  attractive  and  appealing  to  the  many 
colonial  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia,  who 
resent  Indiscriminately  the  Western  Powers 
as   symbols   of  oppression   and   colonialism. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  »acred  duty  of  thU 
16th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
not    only    to   reject    the    Western    brand    of 
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colonialism,  but  above  all  to  direct  Ita  pri- 
mary dlacuMion  onto  the  preaent-day  Bua- 
slan  ooloniallam,  which  In  the  gulae  of 
"International  communism  and  proletarian 
revolution"  haa  been  augmenting  the  im- 
perial Interest  and  territorial  acquisitions  to 
a  degree  never  dreamed  of  by  any  czar  of 
Russia. 

3.   RUSSIAN    COLONIAL    POLICY    IN    CAPTIV* 
NATIONS 

We  appeal  to  you  for  the  support  of  your 
free  voice  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
genuine  liberation  of  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  for\im  of  this 
augiist  international  Assembly. 

You  would  perform  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  Itself 
should  you  challenge  the  unbridled  and 
Inhuman  Russian  Communist  colonialism 
during  the  forthcoming  debates  In  the  18th 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

We  especially  appeal  to  those  representa- 
tives at  the  nth  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  who  represent  the  so-called  neutral 
nations,  those  nations  whose  spokesmen  re- 
cently held  a  conference  In  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia. It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  out- 
come of  the  conference  was  not  such  that 
could  be  construed  as  emanating  from  truly 
neutral  nations.  If  it  did  anything,  the  con- 
ference on  the  whole  supported  the  policies 
of  Khrushchev,  thus  helping  the  Kremlin  in 
Its  relentless  drive  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Russian  communism. 

These  neutral  nations  must  learn  and 
acknowledge  what  is  going  on  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  in  other  Communist-controlled  nations 
of  eastern  and  central  Europe  and  Asia. 
Have  they  not  heard  of  the  persecution,  op- 
pression and  enslavement  of  the  Ukranlans, 
Byelorussians,  Armenians,  Cossacks,  Geor- 
gians, Idel-Urallans,  Turkestanlans,  Lithu- 
anians, Latvians,  Estonians,  Slovaks,  Czechs. 
Bulgarians.  Poles,  Hungarians,  Rumanians, 
Albanians,  East  Germans,  Serbs.  Croats  and 
Slovenes?  The  latter  three  peoples,  although 
not  under  direct  Soviet  Russian  rule,  suffer 
from  the  Communist  regime  of  Tito,  who  is 
also  firmly  In  Khrushchev's  comer  as  far  as 
Russian  Communist  colonialism  is  concerned. 

4.    COMMON     ACTION    OF    ALL    U.N.     MEMBERS 

IMFERATTVI 

The  present  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  barely  contains  one-tenth  of  the 
Communist  states,  while  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  UJT.  members  are  antl-Com- 
munlst  or  "neutral"  or  "unallned."  By  a 
combined  majority  of  votes  the  free  and 
"neutral"  states  can  easily  defeat  any  and  all 
ventures  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  unmask  the  Bolshevik  colonialists  and 
enslavers  by  pointing  to  the  criminal  and 
Inhuman  policies  which  they  Inflict  on  the 
captive  nations  from  East  Berlin  to  central 
Asia. 

You  have  this  chance  when  the  report  on 
the  brutal  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  in  195<  by  the  Russians  will 
come  up  for  discussion  during  this  session 
of  the  UJf.  General  Assembly. 

You  will  recall  that  during  last  year's 
session  of  the  UJN.  General  Assembly  the 
Right  Honorable  John  G.  Dlefenbaker,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  valiantly  challenged  Mr. 
Khrushchev  by  advising  him  that  before  he 
embfu-ks  upon  the  "liberation"  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  and  Africa,  he  should  grant  free> 
dom  to  the  Dkrainians,  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, Estonians,  and  other  captive  nations 
held  under  the  Communist  dictatorship  at 
the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Dlefenbaker,  in  hla 
speeches  In  the  Canadian  Parliament,  con- 
tinues to  su]^port  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  ths 
U£.SJt.  and  Its  satellite  colonial  depend- 
encies. 

You  can  do  likewise,  sir,  if  you  would 
fearlessly  challenge  the  Russian  Communist 


colonialists  and  put  them  before  the  panel 
of  world  public  opinion  to  answer  for  the 
crimes  and  inhumanities  they  are  perpetrat- 
ing upon  the  captive  nations. 

Only  the  final  emancipation  and  libera- 
tion of  all  the  captive  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  only  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
totalitarian  and  terror-ridden  empire  of  the 
Kremlin  can  the  United  Nations  and  human- 
ity at  large  hope  for  a  genuine  peace  and  for 
Justice  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
United  Nations,  handicapped  as  it  is  by 
the  machinations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
satellites,  and  a  few  naive  nations,  does 
not  possess  the  ability  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  views  expressed  by  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc  of  Nations.  One  of  the  truly  great 
steps  toward  world  peace  and  freedom 
would  be  to  accept  the  basic  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  memorandum. 


THE  POOR  TAXPAYER— TAKEN 
FOR  A  $30  MILLION  RIDE 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  njquest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  paying  a  heavy  tax  load  every  day. 
They  are  paying  for  many  needed  serv- 
ices of  Government  but  they  are  also 
paying  dearly  for  some  of  the  services, 
spending  money  on  taxes  that  is  wasted 
and  squandered  as  seldom  before  in  our 
history. 

For  several  days,  I  have  been  making 
a  case  against  military  procurement.  I 
have  been  attempting  to  show  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  not  as  interested 
in  saving  the  taxpayers  money  as  it  is 
in  steering  defense  contracts  to  the 
sources  it  favors.  I  have  proven  that 
the  Navy  could  save  the  taxpayers  $1.3 
million  by  allowing  a  contract  to  an  In- 
diana manufacturer  to  make  a  UHF  ra- 
dio needed  by  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
Navy  apparently  is  not  interested  in  this 
saving.  It  is  interested  in  protecting  its 
own  skirts,  in  saving  face  and  in  be- 
clouding the  facts  surrounding  the  vi- 
cious practice  known  as  sole  source  pro- 
curement. 

My  remarks  of  the  past  several  days 
have  already  been  documented  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  My  support  of  any 
legislation  that  will  cut  down  the  sole 
source  procurement  of  defense  materials 
is  just  as  well  known. 

Now,  however,  I  would  like  to  release 
information  on  Just  eight  cases  out  of 
my  15-month  study  of  defense  procure- 
ment. In  these  eight  cases,  as  you  will 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  has  been 
bilked  out  of  over  $30  million.  There 
are  many  more  cases  and  I  will  docu- 
ment thejn  in  the  future.  Here  are  just 
eight — tliey  follow  a  pattern  and  they 
prove  what  I  have  contended — that  sole 
source  procurement  of  military  goods  is 
costing  us  up  to  one-third  of  our  de- 
fense dollar  and  that  next  year  from  $12 
to  $15  billion  will  be  wasted  needlessly. 


Here  is  a  statement  I  made  at  a  meet- 
ing with  two  of  my  colleagues  today.  If 
I  am  able  to  gain  the  necessaiT  coopera- 
tion, an  investigation  should  and  may 
be  made  into  this  practice  of  sole  sourc- 
ing  defense  contracts,  based  on  just 
such  evidence  as  I  now  present. 

The  statements  made  in  this  presenta- 
tion can  be  backed  up  with  documenta- 
tion supplied  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  and  other  sources.  The  case 
of  the  AN^PRC  41  radio  set  is  Just  one 
"before  the  fact"  example  of  how  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  be  taken  for  an- 
other ride.  The  eight  "after  the  fact" 
cases  I  now  present  sho^"  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  past. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  my 
statement  to  Congressmen  Hubert  and 
Bray  at  this  point: 
Statxment   or    Congressman    Earl    Wilson. 

Republican,  of  I.ndiana,  on  Milttart  Pro- 

CTTREMENT       MAOX      IN      CONTERINCE      Wmi 

Congressman  F.  Eowaro  HtooiT,  Demo- 
crat, or  Louisiana,  and  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Brat.  Repitblican.  or  Indiana,  June 
12,  1962.  Requesting  an  Investigation  or 
MiLiTART  Procurement  bt  the  Special 
stjbcommtttee  on  investigations  oe  the 
Armed  Services  Committee 

Following  are  brief  sketches  of  eight 
typical  cases  I  have  investigated  in  my  15- 
month  study  into  military  procurement. 
They  represent  but  a  small  sample  of  the 
whole  and  more  details  are  being  complied 
on  many  additional  cases  at  present.  In 
every  instance  statements  and  allegations 
are  based  on  past  history  and  documenta- 
tion supplied  by  the  Comptroller  General's 
office  and  by  Inquiry  Into  various  segments 
of  the  electronic!  industry.  Specific  ques- 
tions are  welcomed  and  documentation  will 
be  supplied  in  answer. 

Cise  No.  1— TR-152  (  )  SQS-23  trans- 
ducer: This  was  the  first  case  studied,  and 
results  are  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  106,  part  15,  pages  20348- 
20353.  Inclusive.  The  results  of  Navy  action 
are  obvious.  Bureau  of  Ships  civilian  em- 
ployees obtained  two  bids — one  from  a  fa- 
vored firm  and  the  other  an  entirely  un- 
wanted proposal  from  an  "outside" 
manufacturer.  Since  the  unwanted  firm's 
bid  was  low,  a  second  bidding  was  arranged. 
It  Is  clear  that  In  such  manner  the  favored 
firm  learned  the  amount  of  the  "outside" 
firm's  bid.  The  "outside"  firm  restated  Its 
original  bid,  but  the  favored  firm  underbid 
it  by  $20,000  on  a  $4,500,000  contract.  When 
this  procurement  was  forced  into  the  open, 
the  price  per  unit  fell  from  tlOCOOO  to 
$70,000  and  subsequently  even  lower,  saving 
the  taxpayers  $1  million  on  one  contract. 
The  company  that  forced  the  bidding,  how- 
ever, was  shut  out  In  the  cold  for  Its  Inter- 
est Officials  of  this  company  can  be  sum- 
moned t>efore  this  committee  to  answer 
pertinent  questions. 

Summary,  case  No.  1 :  Open  competition 
saved  taxpayers  91  million,  but  the  Navy 
Department  resisted  putting  procxu-emeut 
Into  open  competition  at  every  turn. 

Case  No.  2— AN,  SPS  10  radar;  The  Navy 
negotiated  an  original  $40,000  per  system 
price  with  Du  Mont  and  Sylvanla  on  this 
procurement.  This  price  subsequently  fell 
to  •17,083  per  system  when  open  comi>etl- 
tlon  was  Introduced,  and  Daystrom.  Inc. 
won  the  contract.  This  represented  a  dif- 
ference of  58  percent  between  high  and  low 
price.  As  examples.  Contract  NObsr  52321 
awarded  a  contract  to  Sylvanla  to  produce 
185  units  at  a  price  of  $27,000  per  system, 
or  a  total  price  of  approximately  tS  million. 
A  subsequent  award,  NObsr  75309.  was  for 
57  units  at  a  total  cost  of  •1.898,620  or 
$.'^3,297  per  unit.  When  Daystrom  won  I  to 
contract    In    open    competition,    the    price 
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dropped  •17.083  per  unit,  at  which  time  a 
Bureau  of  Ships  civilian  employee.  Dean  S. 
Young,  Indicated  in  an  official  report  that 
the  successful  bidder  could  not  make  a  profit 
on  the  Item.  Subsequent  procurement 
found  the  price  In  the  same  general  area 
under  conditions  of  open  competition,  in- 
dicating that  sole-source  procurement  cost 
the  taxpayers  millions. 

Summary,  caiie  No.  2:  Using  the  price  of 
$33,297  per  un  t  for  a  total  of  242  units 
bought  under  sole-source  procurement  meth- 
ods mentioned  above,  the  taxpayers  paid 
out  a  total  of  over  $3.9  million  more  than 
necessary  to  buy  this  equipment,  almost  a 
50-percent  overall  loss  In  this  one  Instance. 
Even  using  the  lowest  sole-source  price  does 
little  to  brighten  the  picture,  proving  again 
that  op>en  competition  serves  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  taxpayer  and  prevents  any 
possible  dupUc.ty  by  procurement  agency 
employees. 

Case  No.  3 — AN,  WLR  1 — electronic  coun- 
termeasures  receiver;  Documentation  on 
this  case  Is  still  being  furnished  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  Is  not  as  yet 
complete.  Sole-source  negotiations  with 
Collins  Radio  Co..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  un- 
der terms  of  cc>ntract  NObsr  75710  covered 
a  huge  prograri  of  production  which  un- 
doubtedly was  "Justified"  by  some  Navy  of- 
ficials In  the  same  way  as  so  many  other 
Justifications.  This  sole-source  Justification 
has  cost  the  U.xpayer  in  excess  of  $60,000 
per  system.  When  competition  was  Intro- 
duced, the  cost  fell  to  approximately  $15,000 
per  system  wltl.  Sylvanla  winning  the  con- 
tract. Later  tie  unit  price  dropped  even 
lower  with  adilltlonal  awards  to  General 
Instruments,  proving  again  that  when  com- 
petition Is  intr  xluecd  the  price  goes  down. 
Complete  detal  s  are  not  as  j'et  developed 
In  this  Instance,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  a 
saving  of  over  75  percent  could  have  been 
effected  had  tl»ls  equipment  been  bought 
under  a  policy  of  open  competition. 

Summary,  ca.;e  No.  3 — pending:  Taxpayers 
have  had  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  more  for 
the  privilege  of  having  equipment  bought 
from  Just  one  company  with  no  one  else 
given  a  chance  :o  bid. 

Case  No.  4 — PP-2100  ARC  27  power  supply: 
This  Is  a  small.  6-pound  transistorized  power 
supply  that  Is  used  in  the  AN/ARC  27  radio 
set.  It  Is  installed  In  both  Air  Force  and 
Navy  aircraft  fcr  pilot  communication.  Pro- 
duction of  this  equipment  has  been  divided 
for  more  than  12  years  In  limited,  restricted 
transactions  between  Collins  Radio  and  Ad- 
miral. The  PF-2100  was  developed  by  Ad- 
miral, and  because  of  reasons  declared  as 
"urgency  for  delivery"  Contract  NOas  59- 
9028-f  (fixed  Drlce)  was  awarded  to  Ad- 
miral for  $2,5  nfillUon  where  the  unit  price 
was  $360.  No  c  jmpetltlon  was  allowed.  Fol- 
low-on procurement  was  advertised  and  com- 
petition Invited  and  the  award  of  contract 
went  to  Crescent  Communications  for  ap- 
proximately $180.  To  further  Indict  the 
corrupt  nature  Df  sole-source  procurement  Is 
the  fact  that  when  open  competition  was 
Introduced.  Adnlral  Corp.  quoted  $181.45  for 
the  same  Ident.cal  equipment  It  had  previ- 
ously been  awcrded  at  $360  without  com- 
petition. 

Summary,  ca;«  No.  4:  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Is  still  Investigating  to  deter- 
mine how  mucti  profit  was  made  In  this 
sole-source  action.  Its  Interim  report  Indi- 
cates a  much  higher  percentage  of  profit  than 
was  certified  by  the  contractor.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, however,  :hat  this  sole-source  action 
by  Navy  cost  the  taxpayers  $1.25  million  In  a 
$2.5  million  awurd  to  Admiral.  It  Is  also 
a  fact  that  the  determination  of  sole  source 
was  made  for  riasons  of  urgency  when  In 
fact  the  procurement  covered  a  power  supply 
that  was  to  reph.ce  an  existing  power  supply 
already  installed  and  operational  In  aircraft. 

Case  No.  5 — Alf/APS  88  airborne  radar  set: 
Originally,  this  vas  a  sole-source  transaction 
with  Bendlx  Pacific.     It  resulted  In  a  con- 


tract (NOw-«0-0e86-r)  with  an  estimated 
price  of  $32,000  per  system.  This  price  was 
subject  to  downward  adjustment  based  on 
experienced  costs  of  production.  It  was  ul- 
timately adjusted  to  an  average  per  system 
price  of  approximately  $30,000  for  51  sys- 
tems, with  a  final  cost  totaling  $1,440,843. 
This  cost  was  accomplished  with  no  com- 
petition whatsoever.  Subsequently,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1960,  the  Navy  advertised  a  require- 
ment for  57  additional  systems  of  the  same 
equipment.  This,  however,  was  an  open, 
advertised  unlimited  competition  and  it  re- 
sulted in  a  price  of  $17,247  per  system  for 
57  systems.  Bendlx  Pacific  quoted  $26,493 
unsuccessfully  In  this  same  competition. 
Total  cost  In  this  open  procurement  was 
$984,000.  A  saving  of  $500,000  was  effected 
in  the  second  procurement,  but  based  on 
competitive  bidding,  the  taxpayers  paid 
$561,000  more  than  necessary  on  the  sole- 
source  transaction.  At  present,  someone  In 
the  Navy  Department  has  decided  to  restrict 
the  bidding  for  a  third  procurement  of  this 
equipment  and  has  limited  the  participation 
to  Bendlx  Pacific,  high  bidder  In  the  previous 
procurement,  and  Texas  Instruments,  low 
bidder  In  the  open  competition.  I  have  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  action,  feeling  that  If  past 
experience  in  my  study  Is  any  criterion,  the 
final  purchase  price  on  this  third  procure- 
ment will  be  considerably  In  excess  of  $17,- 
247  simply  because  the  force  of  competition 
is  eliminated. 

Summary,  case  No.  5:  Forcing  a  procure- 
ment into  the  open  saved  the  taxpayers  $500,- 
000,  but  only  after  they  had  their  pockets 
picked  of  $561,000  because  some  Navy  offi- 
cial signed  a  determination  and  finding  that 
a  sole-source  contract  was  necessary. 

Case  No.  6 — AN,  PDR  43  radlac  set:  A  sole- 
source  negotiation  with  Electronic  Products 
Co.,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  developed  the 
AN  PDR  43  and  the  Navy  paid  $7,308.66  for 
each  of  6  preproductlon  units  and  $871.45 
each  for  44  production  units,  with  a  total 
award  of  approximately  $87,195.76  under  con- 
tract NObsr-71163.  Three  follow-on  awards 
on  a  sole  source  basis  purchased  substantial 
quantities  of  this  equipment  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $490  to  $657.67.  All  this  was  done 
without  competition.  On  the  first  competi- 
tive transaction.  Navy  Invitation  259-61, 
opened  May  26,  1961,  the  price  feel  to  $247.20, 
and  the  successful  bidder  was  Electro-Neu- 
tronlcs,  Oakland,  Calif.  Subsequent  com- 
petition reduced  the  price  even  lower — to 
$217.53  by  this  same  firm,  Electro-Neutronlcs. 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  by  almost  60  per- 
cent. The  Navy  actually  purchased  1.500 
units  of  the  AN/FDR  43  under  sole-source 
conditions  with  an  average  price  of  $600 
per  set.  a  total  expendltiu-e  of  almost  $900,- 
000.  When  competition  was  Introduced,  It 
was  established  these  same  sets  could  have 
been  bought  for  a  total  price  of  about  $325.- 
000,  thereby  confirming  that  the  taxpayer 
was  penalized  almost  $600,000  In  a  single  In- 
stance before  competition  replaced  sole- 
source  procurement. 

Summary,  case  No.  6:  The  luxury  of  the 
sole-source  method  of  procurement  cost  the 
taxpayers  $600,000  and  resulted  In  a  60-per- 
cent waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Case  No.  7 — AN/PRC  10  portable  radio  set: 
This  radio  set  was  originally  purchased  by 
the  Army  Signal  Supply  Agency  in  limited 
competition  with  awards  equally  spaced  be- 
tween Admiral.  RCA.  and  Motorola.  The  last 
award  made  before  open  competition  was  In- 
troduced was  to  Admiral  for  about  $2  million 
at  a  unit  price  of  $404.  Since  approximately 
1950.  the  Slgrnal  Supply  Agency  spent  millions 
of  dollars,  my  research  indicates  close  to  $30 
million,  and  avoided  open  competition.  The 
first  open  competition  was  under  Invitation 
61-1921,  and  It  resulted  In  an  award  to  Model 
Engineering,  Huntington,  Ind..  for  10.917 
units  at  a  price  of  $286.29  j>er  radio.  This 
saved   the   taxpayer   about    28   percent,   and 


there  Is  no  reason  why  competition  should 
not  have  been  Introduced  prior  to  June  1961. 
Over  10  years  were  spent  In  production  be- 
fore the  Army  put  the  requirement  out  for 
open  bidding.  Using  the  figure  of  $30  million 
as  an  approximation.  It  is  probable  that  $8.4 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
spent  needlessly.  What  makes  this  even  more 
unbelievable  is  that  subsequent  to  the  award 
to  Model,  the  Army  has  placed  several  mil- 
lion dollars  of  additional  awards,  all  on  a 
sole-source  basis.  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  tell  me  why  this  is  being 
done. 

Summary,  case  7:  Almost  $8.5  million 
wasted  and  the  Army  Is  now  reverting  to 
form.  The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  still 
seeking  an  answer  to  my  questions,  and  the 
final  report  for  that  reason  Is  pending.  I  am 
also  Informed  that  Government-furnished 
equipment  is  being  delayed  to  Model  so  that 
a  future  case  of  a  poor  delivery  record  may  be 
made  to  halt  further  public  prociu-ement  of 
this  equipment. 

Case  No.  8— AN,WRT-1  and  AN/WRT-2 
radio  sets:  A  sole-source  contract  was  award- 
ed to  Westinghouse  Electric  to  develop  this 
radio  set.  with  a  price  of  $1.8  million  paid 
for  development.  When  the  radio  was  ready 
for  production,  Westinghouse  was  awarded 
a  sole-source  contract  to  build  430  units  at 
a  unit  cost  of  $29,725  and  a  total  contract 
price  of  $12.8  million.  A  second  procure- 
ment also  resulted  In  a  sole-source  contract 
to  Westinghouse,  this  time  for  617  radios  at 
a  unit  cost  of  $19,200  and  a  total  cost  of 
$12  1  million.  Almost  $25  million  was  spent 
for  a  little  over  1,000  radios.  When  a  third 
procurement  was  necessary,  pressure  from 
industry  forced  it  Into  open  competition,  and 
this  time  the  unit  price  tumbled  to  $10,497.52, 
and  the  award  went  to  Cosmos  Industries, 
Inc.  Competition  thus  cut  the  bill  more 
than  half,  but  not  until  the  taxpayers  had 
paid  $25  million  for  a  radio  that  could 
have  been  bought  for  a  little  more  than  $10 
million. 

Summary,  case  8:  The  open  comj)etitlon 
price  for  this  radio  was  probably  a  bit  low  for 
circumstances,  but  It  Is  still  established  that 
Westinghouse  was  awarded  contracto  almost 
two  times  more  expensive  than  necessary, 
costing  the  taxpayers  $15  million. 

General  siunmary — Case  No.  1:  $1  mUIion 
saved  that  would  have  been  spent  by  Navy, 
saved  over  Navy's  protesto;  case  No.  2 — $3.9 
million  wasted;  case  No.  3—75  percent  of 
taxpayers'  dollar  squandered;  case  No.  4 — 
$1.25  million  thrown  away;  case  No.  5 — 
$561,000  wasted;  case  No.  6 — $600,000  spent 
needlessly;  case  No.  7 — $8.5  mlUlon  thrown 
away;  case  No.  8 — Up  to  $15  mlUlon  poured 
down  the  drain.  This  represents  a  total  waste 
in  eight  examples  cited  of  approximately 
$30  million  and  waste  in  Individual  cases 
of  from  28  to  75  percent.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  how  sole-source  procure- 
ment wastes  the  defense  dollar.  There  are 
many  more,  and  they  will  be  dociunented  by 
me  in  the  near  future. 

The  real  concern  of  the  American  citizen 
should  be  the  Identity  of  those  In  the  Navy 
Department  who  Justify  such  transactions, 
who  approve  such  profligate  squandering  of 
public  moneys.  These  men  should  be  ex- 
posed. The  procurement  branches  of  the 
Defense  Department,  especially  the  Navy 
Department,  should  be  examined  closely,  and 
the  guilty  parties  sought  out  and  punished 
for  their  actions.  In  my  files  are  the  names 
of  people  who  have  signed  certifications  of 
determination  and  finding  leading  to  sole- 
source  procurement,  contract  officers  whose 
actions  are  highly  suspect,  and  top  officials 
of  the  Navy  Department  who  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  office  for  their  Incompetency 
and  Inefficiency,  if  they  are  not  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  their  actions.  It  appears  that 
someone  in  the  Navy  Department,  or  a  group 
of  "Bomeones",  Is  receiving  kickbacks  for 
steering  contracto  to  the  right  firms.     The 
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ttm*  bu  oooM  to  put  a  itop  to  tliU,  to  put 
defense  procuraxMat  out  into  the  open,  and 
to  lid  tlw  Ooi«<emment  of  those  people  who 
are  not  honest  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Meet  of  the  stadles  mentioned  above  are 
after  the  fact,  although  one  or  two  are  cur- 
rent. To  test  Navy  reaction,  I  undertook 
study  of  Navy  procurement  of  AN/PRC  41 
radio  aet  (see  CoN<axssioNAi.  Rzcokd  of  June 
6  and  June  7)  to  determine  what  would 
happen  If  sole-source  policy  was  contested 
before  It  cost  the  taxpayers  millions.  To 
date,  reaction  has  been  exactly  as  I  expected. 
Navy  has  held  up  award  rather  than  save 
taxpayers  $1.3  million  on  one  contract  and 
has,  by  Its  action,  admitted  Its  certification 
of  urgency  to  be  In  question.  It  has  also 
been  caught  In  several  actions  of  serious 
question  In  this  Instance.  Its  reaction  to  my 
AN/FRC  41  study  proves  Its  prime  concern 
Is  not  always  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayer 
and  raises  questions  that  should  be  resolved 
by  an  Investigating  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

SUMMARY  OF  POLL  RESULTS 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  conducted  an  opinion  poll 
among  the  voters  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Indiana.  The  tabulation  of  the  many 
thousands  of  replies  which  I  have  re- 
ceived Is  submitted  at  this  time,  for  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it  of  in- 
terest and  importance. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  people 
are  greatly  concerned  about  our  position 
in  international  affairs  and  that  they 
will  support  policies  of  firm  action  to  halt 
further  Communist  expansion. 

Determined  resistance  to  Communist 
encroachment  of  our  position  In  West 
Berlin  is  expressed  by  85  percent  of  the 
responses,  9  percent  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  force  to  maintain  our  position 
there,  with  6  percent  unmarked. 

The  use  of  troops  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam  is  approved  by  49 
percent;  16  percent  did  hot  answer,  and 
35  percent  are  opposed.  From  addi- 
tional comments.  I  know  there  is  great 
uncertainty  about  what  the  United 
States  should  do  in  this  area. 

Strong  resistance  to  U.S.  recognition 
of  Communist  China  is  evidenced  by  a 
90  percent  vote  against  It.  Only  5  per- 
cent favor  recognition,  and  5  percent 
have  no  opinion. 

There  are  great  misgivings  about  our 
foreign  aid  program.  People  question 
its  direction,  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  handled,  and  its  efficacy.  Seventy 
nine  percent  of  the  replies  express  the 
desire  to  reduce  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest for  $4.8  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
Seventeen  percent  oppose  any  reduction, 
leaving  4  percent  with  no  recorded 
opinion. 

The  President's  proposal  to  purchase 
$100  million  worth  of  United  Nations 
bonds  is  opposed  by  76  percent  of  those 
replying;  18  percent  favor  the  bond  pur- 
chase, and  6  percent  did  not  respond. 


President  Kennedy's  request  for  au- 
thority to  eliminate  tariffs  through 
agreenuints  with  other  nations  is  reject- 
ed by  70  percent  of  the  replies,  supported 
by  24  percent,  and  6  percent  are  imde- 
cided.  Particular  concern  was  expressed 
over  thti  effect  of  increased  imports  upon 
employment  in  this  coimtry.  Many  in- 
dustries have  already  suffered  consider- 
able cutbacks  because  of  the  import  of 
products  from  countries  where  very  low 
wages  are  paid.  It  was  feared  by  many 
who  replied  that  fmlher  tariff  reduction 
would  destroy  many  American  indus- 
tries and  the  jobs  which  they  provide. 

Txirnlng  to  matters  of  purely  domestic 
concern,  on  the  subject  of  the  King -An- 
derson bill  for  medical  care  for  elderly 
people  financed  through  social  security 
taxes,  68  percent  express  opposition,  30 
percent  are  in  favor,  and  2  percent  have 
no  opinion. 

Federal  aid  for  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate for  several  years,  is  opposed  by  70 
percent.  Those  favoring  such  aid 
amount  to  26  percent,  leaving  4  percent 
who  de<;line  to  comment. 

The  administration's  request  to  In- 
crease the  $300  billion  limit  on  the  na- 


tional debt  would  be  denied  by  86  per- 
cent of  those  who  replied.  It  la  approved 
by  9  percent,  and  5  percent  decline  to 
answer. 

On  the  question  about  the  Freeman 
farm  program  of  strict  production  con- 
trols, those  replying  were  asked  to  state 
if  they  are  engaged  in  farming.  Of  the 
farmers,  86  percent  are  opposed  to  It; 
1 1  percent  favor  the  program,  and  3  per- 
cent did  not  indicate  their  view. 

Among  persons  who  are  not  farmers, 
the  program  finds  support  with  only  12 
percent  of  the  people.  It  Is  rejected  by 
73  percent,  and  15  percent  have  no  firm 
opinion. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  in- 
dicates a  growing  public  concern  over 
matters  of  national  interest.  Many  of 
those  who  replied  enclosed  letters  ex- 
pressing their  viewpoint  In  more  detail 
or  their  opinions  on  other  subjects. 

Such  polls  do  give  an  important  guide 
to  the  thinking  of  Seventh  Ehstrict 
voters.  Furthermore,  they  Increase  par- 
ticipation of  the  citizens  In  their 
Government.  I  am  gratified  for  the 
cooperation  received  from  my  constitu- 
erts  in  this  endeavor. 

The  tabulation  follows: 
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ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  U.N. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  may  extend 
his  rem&rks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  the  October  1961  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine  an  article  en- 
titled "Another  Look  at  the  UJ^."  which 
I  believe  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  Under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  place  the  article  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  this  day.  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 

Anothek  Look  at  the  U.N. 
(By  EmlllG  S.  Igleslas) 

In  the  16  years  of  Its  exlBtence  the  United 
Nations  haa  been  the  subject  of  a  tremendous 
outpouring  of  glorification.  Indeed,  a  cult 
of  n.N.  worshipers  has  zealously  preached 
the  doctrine  that  only  through  the  United 
Nations    can    mankind     be     saved.      Until 


recently  this  Ides  was  widely  accepted  as 
gospel.  At  banquets  and  at  PTA  meetings. 
In  schools  and  In  churches,  the  word  went 
forth  that  the  UJJ.  exemplified  man  at  his 
best,  using  his  genius  to  create  a  better 
world,    a   world   of   peace  and   brotherhood. 

In  the  early  years  there  were,  of  course, 
critics,  people  who  pointed  out  that  among 
the  architects  of  the  United  Nations  were 
such  people  as  Alger  Hiss.  These  same  critics 
also  expressed  fear  that  the  U.N.  would  in- 
evitably encroach  on  our  own  sovereignty 
and  Involve  Itself  In  our  domestic  affairs. 
But  most  of  all  they  were  skeptical  of  any 
organization  In  which  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its 
satellites  were  partners.  This,  they  said,  was 
like  permitting  thieves  and  murderers  to 
become  members  of  a  police  association,  with 
equal  voting  privileges. 

Such  expressions  were  ridiculed  by  those 
who  looked  so  hopefully  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  achieve  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  mankind,  but  In  recent  months  there 
has  been  a  significant  change.  Even  among 
those  who  once  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions with  2»al,  there  has  been  wavering. 
Indeed,  In  scHne  cases  caustic  criticism  has 
been  voiced  by  those  who  were  formerly  the 
most  outspoken  advocates  of  the  world  or- 
ganization. One  of  the  most  surprising  of 
these  comments  came  from  Dean  Aeheson. 
Writing  in  the  fall  1959  issue  of  Orbls.  the 
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former  Secretaiy  of  State  said:  "The  United 
Nations  Insofar  as  it  believes  that  by  its 
votes  and  by  its  debates  it  Is  accomplishing 
anything  could   not   be  more  mistaken." 

The  first  Piesldent  of  the  U.N.  Oeneral 
Assembly,  M.  Paul  Henri  Spaak.  not  long 
ago  expressed  his  disillusionment  with  the 
U.N.  by  saying  that  he  felt  like  "a  deceived 
lover  whose  mistress  has  abcuidoned  him." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  not  only  Is  the  UJI. 
in  danger  but.  "it  threatens  to  become  a 
danger  to  others." 

Charles  de  C  aulle  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  organization  caustically:  "The  United 
Nations  offers  :io  more  than  tumultuous  and 
scandalous  setslons  where  It  U  impossible 
to  organize  ob|ectlve  debate  and  which  are 
filled  with  Invective  delivered  by  the  Com- 
munists and  tJielr  allies.  The  result  Is  that 
In  the  Congo  i.he  United  Nations  carries  to 
the  spot  Its  global  Incoherence.  In  these 
conditions  Fraice  does  not  see  how  she  can 
take  any  othei'  attitude  toward  the  United 
Nations — or  tbe  disunited  nations — than 
that  of  the  greatest  reserve.  In  sny  case, 
she  does  not  want  to  participate  either 
through  her  manpower  or  through  her 
finances  In  any  current  or  eventual  enter- 
prise of  this  organization — or  disorganiza- 
tion." 

Even  certain  segments  of  the  press  which 
once  looked  ui)on  any  crltlclBm  of  the  U.N. 
as  a  form  of  lieresy  became  alarmed  at  the 
way  the  U.N.  operated  In  the  Congo.  The 
New  York  Tlmss.  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une and  the  Washington  Poet  sadly  con- 
cluded that  the  UN.  was  actually  backing 
the  Communlits  In  the  Congo.  Stewart 
AIsop  voiced  lis  disillusionment  In  a  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  article  when  he  ques- 
tioned whether  we  ought  to  continue  to 
support  the  U.S. 

Many  Americans  have  been  confused  by 
what  took  place  In  the  Congo  and  by  the 
strange  cast  of  characters  that  moved  on  and 
off  that  chaotic  stage.  The  Russians,  as 
ustial,  contributed  to  the  confusion  by  de- 
manding that  Dag  Hammarskjold  be  fired 
for  the  part  he  played.  This  caused  many 
Americans  to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that, 
since  Khrushchev  was  against  the  Congo 
operation.  It  ras  ipso  facto  a  meritorious 
action.  Acttully  it  was  not  that  simple. 
Khrushchev  vas  satisfied  with  the  U.N.s 
performance  until  his  stooge  Lumumba  w^as 
captured  by  imtl-Communlsts.  Then,  and 
only  then,  did  he  turn  on  Hammarskjold. 
Which  was  unfair.  In  a  way,  since  obviously 
the  Secretary  3eneral  of  the  U.N.  had  done 
little  to  Inter'ere  with  Lumumba  and  his 
forces. 

Ideally,  the  U.N.  force  dispatched  to  re- 
store order  In  the  Congo  should  have  func- 
tioned without  fear  or  favor.  That,  after  all, 
is  the  way  ideiUsts  envision  any  U.N.  police 
force.  But  in  actual  practice  the  U.N.  force 
acted  In  a  dijllluslonlng  manner.  Troops 
and  leadership  reflected  the  political  colora- 
tion of  the  various  countries  of  origin,  and 
that  coloratioi  was  predominantly  red,  or 
at  least  a  dee  d  pink.  Supposed  to  be  neu- 
tral, the  leaders  of  the  U.N.  forces  seemed 
consistently  neutral  in  favor  of  the 
Lumumba  fac  ion.  Because  of  this,  enraged 
antl-Communlst  Congolese  on  several  occa- 
sions fought  U.N.  troops. 

Chief  target  of  the  criticism  was  an  In- 
dian, Ra)eshwikr  Dayal,  sent  to  the  Congo  by 
Secretary  Gemjral  Hammarskjold  as  his  per- 
sonal represen  ^tlve.  Admittedly  the  assign- 
ment was  no  easy  one,  but  Eteyal's  pro-Com- 
munist bias  arDused  such  a  storm  of  protests 
that  he  had  to  be  removed.  And  his  actions 
are  understandable  when  It  Is  considered 
that  he  Is  a  protege  of  Krishna  Menon, 
India's  Mlnlsttr  of  Defense,  who  has  shown 
little  love  for  tlie  West. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  turmoil  In  the 
Congo  has  ceafied,  at  least  temporarily,  while 
the  leaders  of  the  rival  factions  meet  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, with  the  Commtmists"  current  favor- 


ite, Olzenga,  making  unreasonable  demands 
as  the  price  of  his  cooperation. 

The  Congo  crisis  Is  only  one  of  many  U.N. 
actions  that  have  caused  deep  concern  over 
the  Implications  of  those  actions.  There  are 
many  who  have  excused  and  continue  to 
excuse  U.N.  Inaction  by  saying  that  the 
world  organization  does  not  hsve  enough 
power  to  keep  the  peace.  Their  suggested 
remedy  is  that  the  XJH.  be  given  a  more 
powerful  army,  usually  referred  to  as  a 
police  force.  But  now  the  disquieting 
thought  arises  as  to  how  far  the  U H.  can  be 
trusted  with  the  power  It  already  has,  let 
alone  greater  power.  Given  a  powerful  body 
of  troops,  would  the  U.N.  use  this  force  as 
It  did  in  the  Congo,  tempering  its  vaunted 
Idealism  to  the  political  winds  that  blow  In 
the  halls  of  ttie  U.N.  Building,  and  bending 
to  Russian   threats  and   bluster? 

This  thought  Is  especially  distvirblng  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  count  on  the  support  it  once  had. 
a  fact  that  was  demonstrated  In  the  closing 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  April  22. 
On  that  occasion,  the  United  States  suffered 
a  serious  diplomatic  defeat  when  the  U.N. 
decided  that  the  Cuban  controversy  should 
not  be  referred  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  At  the  same  session,  and  with 
characteristic  openhandedness,  this  coun- 
try agreed  to  pay  $47  million,  or  nearly  half 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Congo  operation  for 
1961. 

Up  to  now  the  United  States  has  shown 
a  curious  compulsion  to  underwrite  far  more 
than  its  share  of  U.N.  operating  costs,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  paying  for  peace 
and  getting  It  at  a  bargain  price.  Pro-UN. 
lecturers  and  writers  plug  this  Idea  by  say- 
ing that  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  Is  equivalent  to 
the  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  per  person 
per  year.  This  is  so  if  you  take  one  set  of 
figures,  but  if  you  use  those  figures  you  are 
likely  to  be  greatly  misled  about  how  much 
the  UN.  really  costs.  And  what  the  U.N. 
costs  no  one  seems  to  know,  including  or- 
ganizations that  deal  in  information  about 
the  U.N.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  at- 
tempts to  get  specific  Information  on  U.N. 
finances  met  with  a  certain  amount  of 
vagueness  and  equivocation. 

Following  are  figures  supplied  by  U.N.  press 
information  on  the  Organization's  1960 
budget : 

General  budget: 

UJf cost..  $58,347,514 

United  States gave..  18.853,330 

U.S.S.R do-.  7.  940,460 

Albania do..  23,320 

Bulgaria do-_  93,280 

Byelorussian  SJSJl do..  274,010 

Czechoslovakia do..  507,210 

Hungary do..  244.  860 

Poland do._  798.710 

Rumania do..  198,220 

Ukraine    S.S.R. do..  1,049,400 

UNEP        (Emergency       Forces) 
(Middle  East)  budget: 

Cost 20,000.000 

United   States gave..  6.497,064 

U.S.SJi not  paid..  2,721,932 

Congo  budget: 

Cost 48.500.000 

United  States gave..  15.746,211 

U.SJS.R not  paid-.  6.596,425 

However,  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N., 
quoting  "a  congressional  document,"  re- 
ported that  the  total  cost  of  all  the  U.N.  for 
1960,  including  assessments  for  the  U.N. 
"family,"  was  $344  million — of  which  $53 
million  was  for  the  general  U.N.  budget,  $84 
million  for  the  Congo;  $20  million  for 
UNEF. 

The  UJS.  Committee  for  the  UJ?.  came  up 
with  some  different  figures,  saying  that  the 
United  States  had  given  $192  million  to  the 
U.N.  in  1960. 

Things  became  a  bit  more  confused  when 
the   American  Association   for   the   UJC.  re- 


ported that  the  total  budget  for  the  U.N.  and 
10  of  Its  agencies  for  I960  was  $128,211,450 

Whichever  figure  you  choose.  It  is  obvious 
that  running  the  UJf.  calls  for  much  more 
than  "cigarette  money,"  as  some  would  have 
you  believe. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  snd 
American  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  are  paying  far  more  than  this. 
They  know  that  one  reason  foe  the  bUllons 
being  given  to  other  nations  In  foreign  aid 
programs  is  to  promote  good  will  In  the  form 
of  votes  In  the  United  Nations.  Even  those 
who  feel  that  the  realities  of  International 
life  call  for  such  vote-buying  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  a  large  proptM-tlon  of  the  blUlons 
voted  for  foreign  aid  since  World  War  II  has 
been  money  poorly  Invested,  aiid  this  antag- 
onism is  evident  In  public  reaction  to  the 
administration's  latest  demand  for  more 
billions  for  giveaway  purposes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  reaction  was 
caused  In  no  smaU  measin'e  by  the  actions 
of  many  of  the  nations  that  were  benefici- 
aries of  money  taken  from  the  American  tax- 
payer. An  example  of  this  can  be  found  In 
the  action  of  India,  Yugoslavia,  Ghana. 
Guinea,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Mo- 
rocco. In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United 
States  gave  those  countries  $400  mUllon  and 
In  addition  arranged  to  give  them  $500  mil- 
lion In  surplus  food.  As  a  meacure  of  their 
appreciation,  these  six  nations  voted  against 
us  in  the  XJH.  more  often  than  with  us  on 
such  crucial  Issues  as  the  seating  of  Red 
China. 

Our  leaders  persist  In  referring  to  such 
nations  as  "neutralists,"  and  this  fallacy  is 
reflected  In  our  continuing  efforts  to  give 
them  whatever  they  want  that  might  keep 
them  friendly.  At  his  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  Geneva,  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
proved  himself  to  be  far  more  realistic  when 
he  said  that  today  there  are  no  neutrals 
Certainly  if  they  are  neutralists,  they  are. 
like  the  U.N.  forces  In  the  Congo,  pretty  con- 
sistently neutral  on  the  side  of  the  Kremlin 
Despite  this,  the  aid  goes  on.  In  May  It  was 
announced  that  the  administration  was  go- 
ing to  lend  India  another  billion  dollars  In 
the  next  2  years,  "to  help  meet  the  foreign 
exchange  reqtiirements  of  Indis's  third  5- 
year  plan."  Completely  overlooked  was  the 
annoying  fact  that  in  the  last  session  of  the 
U.N.,  India  voted  with  us  only  six  times  and 
voted  with  the  Soviet  Union  50  times. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  U.N.  the  United 
States  could  count  on  enough  support  to  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  control  In  that  body,  but 
now  control  by  the  West  has  ended,  and  the 
balance  of  power  is  held  by  the  neutralist 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  new 
nations  of  Africa.  This  Is  evident  from 
some  statistics.  There  are  now  99  member 
nations  of  which  17  may  be  considered  dem- 
ocratic while  11  comprise  the  Communist 
bloc.  However,  the  latter  group  is  buttressed 
by  such  nations  as  Ghana,  Guinea,  India.  In- 
donesia, etc  .  who  usually  side  with  the  Com- 
munists. This  united  front,  helped  out  by 
the  new  nations,  poses  a  serious  threat 
Next  year  it  is  expected  that  this  coalition 
will  vote  for  the  admission  of  Red  China. 
which  will  mean  a  showdown. 

On  the  subject  of  China.  Americans  have 
made  their  position  unmistakably  clear,  and 
their  attitude  Is  reflected  in  Congress'  stand 
asalnst  admitting  Red  China  to  the  UN 
The  reasons  for  American  opposition  to  Red 
China  are  readily  apparent.  That  outlaw- 
nation  conducted  a  bloody,  ruthless  and 
undeclared  war  against  us,  a  war  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  were  killed 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  wounded.  Its 
brutalities  against  American  prisoners  of 
war  violated  all  the  rules  of  warfare,  and  Its 
arrogant  refusal  to  account  for  Americans  it 
still  holds  has  bred  a  deep  resentment  In  all 
Americans.  To  cap  all  this.  Red  China  is 
still  at  war  with  the  United  Nations. 

Yet  despite  all  this,  strong  pressures  are 
being  exerted  to  admit  Red  China  Into  the 
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U.N.,  and  certain  American  political  figures 
are  said  to  be  conniving  In  the  attempt. 
Most  dlacussed  of  the  maneuvers  i«  a  so- 
called  two  Chinas  gambit  which  will  offer 
representation  to  both  Red  China  and  Na- 
tionalist China.  The  promoters  of  thU 
Irresponsible  action  argue  that  Red  China 
will  surely  refuse,  In  which  case  the  West 
win  be  in  the  clear.  This  may  be.  but  by 
conceding  that  Red  China  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  U.N..  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  destroying  at  least  the  morale  of  a 
faithful  ally,  Nationalist  China,  one  of  the 
few  dependable  friends  we  have  left  In  the 
Orient.  The  rest  of  the  world  would  cer- 
Ulnly  Interpret  our  acquiescence  In  the  two 
Chinas  gesture  as  notice  that  the  United 
States  Is  abandoning  Nationalist  China.  For 
that  matter,  the  fact  that  some  of  our  politi- 
cal leaders  even  Ulk  about  the  possibility  or 
the  'InevlubUity  of  Red  China's  recogni- 
tion has  hurt  us  immeasurably  by  showing 
our  allies,  and  neutrals,  how  undependable 
we  often  are. 

Other  actions  in  the  U.N.  have  certainly 
made  that  point  previously.  The  most 
dramatic  recent  example  was  the  manner  in 
which  we  antagonized  a  dependable  ally. 
Portugal,  by  siding  with  the  Soviet  against 
her  over  Angola. 

If  there  is  any  common  denominator  in 
all  this,  it  may  be  found  in  our  highly  irra- 
tional and  emotional  aim  to  woo  the  new 
nations.  We  have  contributed  handsomely 
to  the  establishment  of  these  nations,  and 
already  we  have  seen  how  they  have  re- 
peatedly turned  against  us  in  the  U.N.  But 
despite  this,  we  continue  to  seek  to  curry 
favor  with  them.  This  would  be  bad  enough 
If  it  Just  meant  that  we  continued  to  bribe 
them.  It  is  reprehensible  and  foolish  when 
we  betray  trusted  allies  to  gain  their  good 
will.  But  probably  worst  of  all  is  the  way 
In  which  we  permit  our  fetish  for  these 
primitive  countries  to  determine  our  foreign 
policy.  What  earthly  reason,  for  example,  is 
there  for  worrying  about  what  the  pro-Com- 
munist politicians  of  Ghana.  Guinea,  and 
Mali  think  when  it  comes  to  decisions  con- 
cerning our  own  security?  Specifically,  why 
should  we  allow  these  people  to  determine 
the  fate  of  a  loyal  and  trusted  ally.  Nation- 
alist China?  Yet  there  are  rxunors  that  that 
is  precisely  the  strategy  being  readied  by  our 
global  diplomats.  We  will.  dlfRdently,  step 
back  and  let  the  UN.  decide  whether  Red 
China  will  be  admitted.  The  Reds  plus  the 
neutralists  will  vote  to  admit  the  outlaw,  and 
we  will  accept  the  decision  like  good  sports. 
This  raises  another  point  that  is  troubling 
many  Americans.  If  Red  China  gets  into  the 
U.N.  it  will  be  largely  because  of  the  one- 
nation  one-vote  policy  of  the  world  body.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  most  Americans 
have  never  heard  of  such  new  nations  as 
Upper  Volta,  Somalia,  Chad,  Dahomey,  and 
Gabon.  But  each  of  these  has  as  much 
voting  power  in  the  General  Assembly  as  the 
United  States.  This,  to  many,  is  as  unrealis- 
tic as  permitting  Russia  to  have  three  votes 
to  one  for  the  United  States.  Indeed,  years 
before  the  United  Nations  was  founded, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  discussed  a 
new  "League  of  Nations"  in  which  the  small 
nations  were  to  have  no  voice  whatsoever. 
The  idea  of  giving  small  nations  an  equal 
voice  with  the  big  ones  was,  he  said,  ridicu- 
lous. His  plan  was  to  have  a  league  made  up 
of  four  nations,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China.  This  may 
have  been  an  undemocratic  proposal,  but  it 
makes  as  much  sense  as  tho  present  system. 
Our  lack  of  control  is  also  causing  concern 
In  view  of  growing  demands  from  African 
and  Asian  nations  that  the  West  give  them 
huge  grants  of  money  for  their  Internal  de- 
velopment. The  most  ambitious  scheme, 
called  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Economic  Development,  or  SUNFZD  for  short, 
calls  for  $55  billion,  over  a  10-year  period,  70 
percent  of  it  to  be  contributed  by  the  United 
States.      This    money    would    go    to    Asian, 


African  and  Latin  American  countries  with 
no  control  whatsoever  by  the  United  States 
The  Soviet  Government  would  certainly 
never  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing.  Never 
in  Its  44  years,  has  it  shown  any  willingness 
to  permit  an  impartial  tribunal  to  pass  on 
any  of  lU  actions.  Khrushchev  on  July  11 
conceded  this  when  he  said : 

"Even  If  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
adopted  a  decision  which  did  not  accord  with 
the  imprests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
threatened  its  security,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  recognize  such  a  decision  but 
would  uphold  its  righU,  relying  on  force." 
The  Soviet  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  veto 
in  the  U.N.  to  forestall  any  action  it  con- 
sidered antagonistic  or  even  critical.  Mean- 
while, we  have  permitted  the  U.N.  to  make 
many  moves  inimical  to  our  national  interest 
because  we  disdained  to  use  the  veto  power 
But  now  Khrushchev  has  come  up  with  a 
new  weapon  for  use  in  the  U.N.  and  else- 
where. This  is  his  famous  "troika"  proposal 
A  troika  is  a  Russian  sleigh  pulled  by  three 
horses,  and  the  term  "troika"  in  Soviet 
terminology  means  a  triumvirate.  Khru- 
shchev wants  his  rule  of  three  applied  to  the 
implementation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The 
importance  that  he  attaches  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  troika  principle  in  the  U.N.  is 
evident  from  the  way  he  pounded  his  shoe 
for  emphasis  when  he  expounded  It,  calling 
for  Hammarskjolds  dismissal  at  last  falls 
U.N.  session. 

To  run  the  U.N..  he  wants  a  troika  instead 
of  a  Secretary  General,  and  this  three-man 
comnil:tee  (one  Communist,  one  neutralist, 
and  jne  pro-Westerner)  would  operate  under 
a  rule  of  unanimous  consent,  meaning  any 
member  could  veto  any  action  How  It  would 
work  la  the  U.N.  is  evident  from  the  way  this 
Russian  principle  has  stymied  any  action  In 
Laos  and  at  the  Geneva  disarmament  ses- 
sions. In  the  case  of  Laos,  the  neutralist 
nation  was  India,  with  Krishna  Menon  run- 
ning the  show.  In  view  of  Menon's  record, 
what  happened  was  predictable.  Indeed,  in 
view  of  the  way  most  of  the  Afro-Asian  na- 
tions have  been  voting,  the  use  of  the  troika 
principle  would  come  close  to  giving  the 
Kremlin  a  two-to-one  vote  on  any  issue- 
wlth  the  veto  power  to  back  it  up  If 
necessjiry 

Another  move  by  the  S<3viet  bloc  to  load 
the  dice  in  its  favor  is  the  current  demand 
for  more  jobs  In  the  Secretariat  A  UN 
committee  recently  recommended  the  a.s- 
slgnment  of  100  more  key  positions  to 
Conununist-bloc  personnel,  jobs  now  held  by 
U.S.  and  other  anti-Red  personnel  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  people  who  get  these  Jobs 
will  be  full-time  employees  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  working  solely  for  USSR  inter- 
ests, even  though  the  United  States  will  be 
paying  the  largest  percentage  of  their 
salaries — approximately  a  third,  contrasted 
with  an  approximate  13  6'2  percent  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  the  U  N  caused 
so  strong  a  reaction  against  the  organizati'iri 
in  this  country  as  the  Red  circus  that  the 
nabobs  of  communism  staged  last  Augvist 
when  they  descended  on  New  York  City  en 
masse  to  meet  at  the  U.N.  But  disturbing 
in  the  extreme  to  many  Americans  was  the 
realization  that  the  rulers  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  including  some  of  the  mo.st 
despicable  criminals  In  the  worlds  history. 
could  come  without  bidding  to  our  shores  to 
stage  a  mammoth  Red  demonstration.  To 
add  Insult  to  Injury,  Americans  had  to  spend 
millions  to  guard  these  monsters  whose 
crimes  against  humanity  made  them  icji^ical 
targets  for  thousands  of  refugees  who  had 
good  reason  to  hate  them  This,  plus  the 
realization  that  this  motley  crew  can  return 
at  any  time  It  suits  their  fancy  or  whenever 
it  will  help  advance  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism, caused  many  Americans  to  start 
using  the  slogan  "Get  the  United  States  out 
of  the  UJ*.;  Get  the  UN  out  of  the  United 
States." 


It  Is  also  irritating  to  know  that,  thanks 
to  American  hospitahty,  UJf.  ofllclal*  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries  are  permitted  to  go 
where  they  have  no  buslneas,  engage  in 
actions  that  are  reprehensible,  and  when 
caught  they  are  turned  loose  unpunished 
because  of  so-called  diplomatic  Immunity. 

The  sinister  methods  of  Soviet  agents  in 
the  United  States  have  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again.     The  caee  of  Mme.  Oksana 
Kasenkina.    who   risked    death    In    escaping 
from  the  Soviet  Kmbassy,  in  New  York.  13 
years  ago,  dramatized  another  facet  of  com- 
munism.    And    everyone    U    aware    of    the 
Soviet's  operations  in  the  field  of  blackmail, 
bribery,   and    general   corruption.     However, 
despite  this,  Americans  were  shocked  at  the 
strange  death  of  a  top  \3H.  diplomat,  and  at 
the  callous  proceedings  that  led  to  hi*  death 
The  man  was  Paul  Bang-Jenaen,  a  Dane, 
wh'>se  body  was  found  on  November  36,  1950, 
in  a  park  near  his  home  at  Lake  Success, 
NY.     The  autopsy  report  gave  the  cause  of 
death  as  "Gunshot  wound  of  the  head;  suici- 
dal."     Some    maintained    that    he    did    not 
commit  suicide  since  he  had  written  a  note 
to  his  wife  in  which  he  bad  said  that  "under 
no  circumstances   whatsoever   would   I  ever 
commit  suicide."    But  probably  more  impor- 
tant is  the  way  he  had  been  treated  by  U.N 
officials    prior    to    his    death.      Bang-Jensen 
was    Danish   Deputy   Secretary   of   the   U.N 
Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hun- 
gary.    In  this  capacity   he  had  compiled    a 
mass  of   material  dealing  with   the  Soviet's 
actions    In    that   unfortunate    country,   and 
he  became  disturbed  at  the  way  the  Hungar- 
ian situation  was  being  used  by  the  politi- 
cians of  the  U.N.    In  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
report  on  Hungary  from  being  sabotaged,  he 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  high  U-N.  oflleials, 
including  Hammarskjold.  and  was  suspended 
Some  time  later  he  was  called  on  to  turn 
over  to  the  Secretariat  some  documents  In- 
cluding a  list  of  the  anti-Communist  Hun- 
garians who  had  given  him  information  with 
the   understanding  that  their  names  would 
not  be  divulged.     Fearful  that  this  Infonna- 
tion  would  find  Its  way  to  the  Russians,  with 
foreseeable    coivsequences,    Bang-Jensen    re- 
fused     The  lists  were  subsequently  burned 
by  him.  In   the  presence  of   witnesses  atop 
the  UN  Building     On  July  3.  1958.  the  Sec- 
re  uiry  General  notified  him  he  was  being  dis- 
inis.'ed  for  misconduct. 

When  his  body  was  found  less  than  a  year 
later,  the  case  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
cloak-and-dagger  thriller,  and  many  still  be- 
lieve that  he  was  murdered  by  Soviet  agents 
The  manner  of  death  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. The  significant  point  is  that  Bang- 
Jensen  was  ignominlously  thrown  out  of  the 
U.N  because  he  refused  to  compromise  his 
principles. 

What  troubles  thoughtful  Americans  even 
more  than  all  the  foregoing  is  the  way  In 
which  our  own  Government  has  permitted 
the  United  Nations  to  formulate  U.S.  foreign 
policy  This  peculiar  kind  of  diplomat 
lunacy,  which  Incidentally  is  bipartisan, 
takes  many  curious  forms  which  require  us 
to  subordinate  our  own  best  Interests  to  the 
interests  of  other  nations.  Through  some 
strange  process  of  reasoning  our  State  De- 
partment goes  on  the  assumption  that,  to  be 
good,  a  policy  must  have  U.N.  endorsement 
Keeping  In  mind  the  ministrations  we  can 
expect  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  treat- 
ment we  are  likely  to  get  from  such  neu- 
tralists as  Indonesia.  India.  Ghana,  and 
Guinea,  it  is  difficult  to  see  much  logic  In 
this,  but  there  it  is. 

An  intorcsting  example  was  the  recent 
vote  concerning  Angola,  Portugal's  African 
territory.  Siding  with  the  Afro-Asian  bloc 
we  twice  voted  to  condemn  Portugal  for  "re- 
pressive acts"  there.  As  a  result  we  have 
alienated  one  of  our  NATO  allies,  and  one 
that  had  proved  highly  dependable. 

Curiously,  on  the  same  day  that  we  went 
on  record  for  the  second  time  against  Portu- 
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gal's  colonial  jjollcy,  the  newspapers  carried 
another  story  jatelined  United  Nations.  In 
this  case  we  were  accused  by  the  United 
Nations  of  an  unsatisfactory  colonial  policy 
in  our  handling  of  Micronesia,  the  Pacific 
Islands  that  we  have  had  on  our  hands 
since  we  dro%e  the  Japanese  out  during 
World  War  n.  The  complaint  was  that  we 
had  not  done  enough  for  the  islanders. 

Another  example  of  our  undue  and  un- 
realistic conce-n  for  the  new  members  of 
the  U  N.  Is  said  to  have  been  the  reason  the 
attempted  invasion  of  Cuba  by  Cubans 
turned  into  a  :lasco  that  made  this  country 
ridiculous  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Those 
who  took  part  In  that  Ill-fated  mission  say 
that  promised  air  cover  which  would  have 
given  them  a  fighting  chance  was  withheld 
at  the  last  mcraent.  It  has  been  reported, 
and  It  has  not  been  denied,  tluit  this  action 
was  taken  at  the  behest  of  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Adlal  Stevenson,  who 
told  the  PresMent  that  such  action  would 
be  offensive  tc  the  Afro- Asians  and  there- 
fore embarrassing  to  us  in  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  with  his  talent  for  the 
ready  quip,  or  ce  made  a  speech  about  the 
United  Natloni;  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
postponement  of  disarmament  talks  as  "a 
considerable  achievement  of  a  negative  sort" 
It  would  seen,  that  this  would  apply  also 
to  Mr.  Stevenscm'b  contribution  to  the  Cuban 
situation. 

On  the  BUbect  of  Cuba,  not  long  after 
the  failure  of  the  invasion,  and  while  Amer- 
icans were  still  indignant  over  that  inexplic- 
able performs  ice,  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proved the  expenditure  of  *3  million  to  help 
Ciistro  with  hi!  agricultural  problems.  This 
scheme.  conco<  ted  by  the  governing  council 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  called 
on  the  United  States  to  contribute  $463,000 
Attempts  to  learn  from  the  U.N.  if  the  United 
States  had  paid  or  was  going  to  pay  this 
money  were  unproductive.  If  a  guess  may 
be  hazarded — \n  will  pay. 

The  case  o;  Red  China  was  mentioned 
e.irlier,  and  reference  was  made  to  pres- 
sures being  ejerted  to  seat  that  nation  In 
the  UN.  It  1 J  no  secret  that  much  of  the 
pressure  comes  from  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Home  not  long  ago  laid  it  on  the  line 
when  he  advised  us  to  wake  up  to  "the 
facts  of  International  life"  and  accept 
the  Inevitable  by  allowing  Red  China 
into  the  UN.  Certainly  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse the  British  of  letting  Idealism  Interfere 
with  "the  fads  of  International  life"  when 
trade  and  other  matters  Important  to  the 
British  are  CDncerned.  A  thriving  trade 
exists  between  Red  China  and  Great  Britain. 
and  only  recently  It  was  announced  that 
Canada,  also  ejtremely  tolerant  of  Red  China, 
had  agreed  to  sell  that  famine-ridden  coun- 
try $362  million  worth  of  grain.  An  addi- 
tional quantity  of  grain  worth  more  than 
$100  million  'vas  being  sold  to  Red  China 
by  Australia.  Obviously,  what  the  nations  of 
the  British  Ccmmonwealth  do  is  their  own 
buslnes.s.  even  though  the  grain  c*eal  helps 
to  prop  up  a  Communist  regime  that  is  in 
difficulties  bpcuise  of  its  inability  to  feed  its 
own  people.  However,  some  skeptics  cannot 
help  but  thlnV  that  the  UN,  figures  in  some 
of  these  Britlth  deals,  as  another  aspect  of 
"the  facts  of  International  life," 

Unfortunately,  we  no  longer  have  much 
bargaining  po  ver  to  cope  with  the  realists 
and  the  oppor.unlsts  In  the  United  Nations. 
Our  politicians  have  a  strange  compulsion 
to  give  our  wealth  away,  and  the  Idea  of  de- 
manding some  -hing  in  return  seems  repulsive 
to  them.  For  example,  as  one  of  his  last 
official  acts  as  President,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower appeared  before  the  VN.  and  assured 
members  of  U.S.  aid  without  any  strings 
att.iched.  More  recently,  and  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  such  overwhelming  generosity 
is  bipartisan,  Adlal  Stevenson  told  repre- 
sentatives of  the  African  nations  that  they 


could  have  American  help  but  they  had  to 
show  "initiative."  Unless  there  has  been  a 
drastic  change  of  policy,  however,  this  means 
only  that  they  will  have  to  show  enough 
Initiative  to  ask  for  help. 

Since  our  foreign  aid  is  dispensed  on  the 
premise  that  we  do  not  insist  on  anything  in 
return,  the  beneficiaries  can,  and  do,  feel 
at  liberty  to  take  any  position  they  choose 
in  the  U.N.  They  know  they  are  going  to  get 
American  money,  regardless,  and  If  they  hap- 
pen to  swing  over  to  the  Communist  side 
they  are  likely  to  come  up  with  something 
from  the  Kremlin  to  boot.  However,  the 
Soviet  drives  a  harder  bargain,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev being  about  as  philanthropic  as  a 
pawnbroker. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  the  wily  Mr 
K.  is  also  a  good  actor.  Advocates  of  the 
UN.  point  to  his  shoe-pounding  act  in  that 
body  as  proof  that  he  Is  trying  to  destroy  the 
organization.  As  a  clincher  they  cite  his 
demands  that  Dag  Hammarskjold  be  fired 
If  you  study  pictures  of  Khrushchev  as  he 
banged  his  shoe,  you  will  find  that  he  was 
having  no  tantrum,  as  some  seemed  to  think, 
but  was  obviously  enjoying  himself.  This 
was  not  the  action  of  a  man  calling  for  the 
end  of  the  U.N.  but  of  one  who  was  express- 
ing his  contempt  for  the  organization  and 
the  people  In  it. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  Khrushchev  is 
not  likely  to  order  his  robots  out  of  the  UN. 
Tlie  Russians  made  that  mistake  once  be- 
fore, in  1950,  when  they  walked  out  in  a 
boycott  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  Trygve  Lie 
When  the  North  Koreans  then  swarmed  over 
the  border  into  South  Korea,  the  matter  was 
presented  to  the  Security  Council  and 
neither  Russia  nor  any  of  its  satellites  were 
around  to  exercise  the  veto  and  thus  fore- 
stall action  against  the  Reds.  The  Commu- 
nists quickly  came  back  but  too  late  to  re- 
verse  the  action   that  had  been   taken. 

Why  should  they  leave  the  UJ4.?  Through 
the  political  instrumentation  of  tlie  organi- 
zation they  can  accomplish  many  things. 
While  they  were  not  present  to  stop  the 
United  States  from  initiating  action  in  Ko- 
rea, it  may  logically  be  assumed  tliat  the 
Communists  in  the  U.N.  were  not  inactive 
when  our  military  leaders  In  Korea  found 
themselves  being  hamstrung  by  U.N.  med- 
dling. Some  of  this  was  doubtless  or  a  high- 
level  natvu-e.  but  much  of  it  could  well  have 
come  from  lower  echelons.  During  the  Ko- 
rean war  a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  a 
New  York  grand  Jury  started  studying  Sec- 
retariat posts  allotted  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  see  how  many  Communists 
held  those  Jobs.  Some  200  American  em- 
ployees of  tjie  U.N.  suddenly  resigned  and 
were  not  required  to  testify.  Seventeen  who 
were  brought  before  the  committee  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  Communist  Party 
membership,  and.  under  pressure.  Trygve  Lie 
dismissed  them.  But  in  1953  the  U.N.  Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal  ruled  that  they  should 
not  have  been  dismissed;  it  awarded  them 
heavy  damages,  and  ordered  them  rehired. 

There  may  be  some  question  about  these 
people  and  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war,  but  the  record  sp>eaks  for 
Itself  concerning  what  the  U.N.  has  not  done 
about  Korea  since  the  war  ended.  At  the 
time  the  Communists  attacked,  the  U.N.  re- 
solved that  North  and  South  Korea  would 
eventually  be  reunited.  Today.  11  years 
later,  the  country  Is  still  divided:  Red  China 
is  still  at  war  with  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  organized,  directed, 
and  armed  the  invading  Red  armies,  has 
not  even  been  reprimanded. 

Later  there  was  the  Hungarian  revolt 
against  communism.  While  the  U.N.  stalled, 
doing  nothing  while  the  Hungarians  won 
their  revolution.  Khrushchev  waited  to  see 
what  the  United  States  would  do.  We  In 
turn  waited  to  take  our  cue  from  the  United 
Nations.  When  the  U.N.  did  nothing,  Khru- 
shchev   brutally   struck   down   a   revolt   for 


liberty   that   could   have  proved   a   turning 
point  in  history. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  United  Nations 
has  been  passing  resolutions  ordering  Israel 
to  return  to  borders  established  by  the  U.N. — 
without  result.  It  also  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  Israel  to  Internationalize  Jerusa- 
lem. This  brought  from  David  Ben-Gurlon 
the  retort:  "Jerusalem  will  be  International- 
ized over  our  dead  bodies."  In  1948  the  U.N 
called  on  Israel  to  permit  Arab  refugees 
driven  from  their  homes  in  Palestine  to  re- 
tiim.  but  the  reply  was  a  flat  "No."  Nor  are 
the  Arabs  any  more  amenable  to  the  UJ< 
Nasser  was  ordered  to  stop  his  blacklisting 
of  Israel  shipping  in  the  Suez,  but  to  date 
he  has  paid  little  attention. 

When  the  Red  Chinese  moved  into  Tibet, 
slaughtering  its  peaceful  citizens  without 
cause,  the  U.N.  viewed  this  barbarism  with 
the  greatest  equanimity.  And  the  dispute 
between  India  and  Kashmir  still  goes  on. 

Little  wonder  that  the  U.N.  is  increasingly 
looked  upon  as  an  international  debating 
society  and  a  forum  for  making  propaganda 
rather  than  as  an  effectual  means  of  settling 
disputes.  While  this  view  may  not  be  shared 
by  speakers  at  PTA  gatherings  and  at 
women's  clubs,  it  certainly  seems  to  reflect 
the  view  of  first-string  diplomats  since  they 
usually  ignore  It  when  there  are  Important 
problems  to  be  solved. 

Soon  after  the  U.N.  was  founded,  in  1948. 
Stalin  precipitated  a  crisis  over  Berlin.  At 
that  time  the  West  took  the  problem  to  the 
Security  Council.  It  it  doubtful  that  the 
U.N.  will  even  be  called  on  in  the  current 
Bvrlin  crisis  even  though  Hammarskjold 
long  ago  made  it  clear  that  the  U.N  wanted 
to  be  consulted.  In  the  Laos  crisis,  too.  the 
V2i.  had  no  part.  Nor  was  It  called  on  to 
participate  in  the  nuclear  test  negotiations 
conducted  at  Geneva. 

Since  every  possible  avenue  that  might 
lead  to  peace  is  being  explored  by  President 
Kennedy,  and  was  explored  by  President  Eis- 
enhower before  him.  their  actions  would 
indicate  a  definite  lack  of  confidence  on  their 
part  in  the  ability  of  the  UJI,  to  do  much 
good.  Why  a  succession  of  summit  meet- 
ings on  questions  that  are  the  province  of 
the  United  Nations?  Why  did  we  send  our 
diplomats  to  Geneva,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  British,  to  negotiate  in  a  14-nation  con- 
ference on  Laos  when  we  had  the  U.N.  here 
in  the  United  States?  A  third  question, 
flowing  from  these,  is:  If  the  United  Nations 
is  not  capable  of  doing  the  Job.  why  bother 
with  a  United  Nations? 

Advocates  of  the  United  Nations  answer 
this  by  saying  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  U.N.  can  function  properly  Is  to  give 
it  more  power,  and  subordinate  ourselves  still 
further  to  the  global  body.  Such  a  view  i? 
currently  being  advocated  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  which.  incidcntaUy 
also  favors  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
UN.  Also  in  favor  of  giving  still  more  of  our 
sovereignty  are  the  World  Federalists. 

If  our  aim  is  national  suicide,  then  the 
national  council  and  the  World  Federalists 
have  the  right  prescription.  That  is  evident 
from  the  way  the  votes  are  lining  up  against 
us  on  Issues  that  have  a  powerful  bearing 
on  our  national  security.  At  the  present 
time,  an  insidious  move  is  underway  to  give 
the  UN.  the  power  to  intrude  into  our  do- 
mestic affairs  by  extending  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
World  Court,  an  organ  of  the  U.N.  Only  38 
nations  automatically  accept  that  Courts 
Jm-isdictlon  while  the  other  members  of  the 
U.N.  may  be  made  parties  to  World  Court 
litigation  only  with  their  express  consent 
No  Iron  Cvirtain  country  has  accepted  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  even 
with  reservations.  The  United  States  has 
up  to  now  safeguarded  its  right  to  decide 
whetlier  any  case  affecting  American  Inter- 
ests shall  be  admitted  to  adjudication  by  the 
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Court.  Our  safeguard  has  been  In  the  so- 
called  Connally  amendment.  But  the  Inter- 
nationalists are  now  working  diligently  to 
repeal  this  amendment,  which  would  permit 
the  World  Court  to  inject  Itself  into  our 
affairs  and  force  compliance  with  its  de- 
cisions. At  the  present  time  four  measures 
are  up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  which  would 
serve  to  have  the  United  States  surrender 
sovereignty  to  the  World  Court.  Two  of 
these  are  resolutions.  One,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 39,  is  sponsored  by  Senators  Humphrey, 
Morse,  and  Javits.  Another,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 136.  Is  sponsored  by  Senators  Javits, 
HuMPHRET,  and  Joseph  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  does  not  seem  to  worry  those  who  are 
pressuring  to  push  these  mesisures  through 
that  the  World  Court  is  headed  by  one  Boh- 
dan  Wlniarskl,  a  Jurist  from  Red  Poland. 
Nor  is  the  presence  of  Philip  C.  Jeasup  on 
this  lofty  bench  reassiiring.  Jessup,  it  will 
be  recalled,  played  an  Important  role  in  the 
malodorous  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

If  we  expect  to  maintain  our  existence,  let 
alone  our  position  of  leadership,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  stop  taking  the  United  Na- 
tions as  seriously  as  we  have  up  to  now.  We 
should  recognize,  as  the  Soviet  does,  that  the 
U.N.  has  its  uses,  and  we  should  make  use  of 
it  when  its  facilities  can  serve  to  advance 
American  alms.  However,  we  should  not  per- 
mit It  to  formulate  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
we  most  certainly  should  not  allow  It  to  get 
a  foothold  In  our  domestic  aflfalrs  by  such 
devices  as  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we 
have  been  embroiled  increasingly  in  world 
politics  and  conflicts.  In  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  United  Nations,  our  hope  was  that 
through  this  organization  there  would  be  an 
end  to  conflicts.  But  while  the  cry  has  been 
peace,  the  world  has  had  a  succession  of 
blood  baths,  thanks  to  the  same  Communist 
clique  which  now  sits  In  the  conclaves  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  which  is  able  to  inject 
Itself  Increasingly  Into  our  affairs  through 
that  organization. 

There  Is  a  basic  fallacy  in  this  which,  if 
understood,  provides  a  clue  as  to  what  we 
should  do.  It  is  assumed  that  the  United 
States  is  so  strong  that  It  can  not  only  de- 
fend but  subsidize  half  of  the  world.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  demands  that  are  made  on 
us  for  military  help  and  economic  aid.  Yet 
we  ourselves  make  it  appear  that  we  are  so 
weak  that,  unless  we  are  propped  up  by  the 
United  Nations,  we  are  helpless. 

The  time  has  come  to  show  that  we  not 
only  have  the  strength  and  decision  neces- 
sary to  assume  once  again  the  initiative  in 
the  world,  but  that  we  know  how  to  use 
them.  We  have  seen  the  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  in  action,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  chauvinistic  to  say  that  this  Nation  can 
provide  better  leadership  than  seems  to  be 
available  from  that  assemblage  of  global 
politicians.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  cut  loose  from  the  U.N.  and  go  it  alone. 
To  repeat,  where  the  U.N.  can  serve  our  na- 
tional Interests,  let  us  use  the  U.N.  But  let 
it  not  be  the  other  way  around,  as  it  has 
been,  with  the  U.N.  using  the  United  States 
as  a  pawn.  We  can  and  must  act  like  lead- 
ers, establish  policies  based  primarily  on 
what  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America^and  then  follow 
through  on  those  policies  without  fear  and 
without   compromise. 


A    CALL    FOR    ARAB-ISRAEL    PEACE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9, 
1962,  on  the  occasion  of  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  the  State  of  Israel,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  a  statement  on 
the  floor  congratulating  Israel  and  call- 
ing for  an  Arab-Israel  peace.  That 
statement  had  attached  to  it  171  names 
of  Members  of  the  House.  I  am  very 
happy  to  record  here  an  additional  61 
names  of  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  subsequently  joined  in  the  signing 
of  such  statement,  and  I  herewith  pre- 
sent the  full  list  of  232  names ; 

E  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  of  New  Ycirk 
Hugh  J.  Addonizio.  of  New  Jersey 
Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma. 
John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 
Victor  L.  Anfuso.  of  New  York 
Leslie  C.  Arends.  of  Illinois. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  of  Colorado 
James  C.  Auchincloss.  of  New  Jersey 
William  H.  Ayres.  of  Ohio 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  of  West  Virginia. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  of  Tennessee. 
Walter  S.  Baring,  of  Nevada. 
William  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  R.  Barry,  of  New  York 
Perkins  Bass,  of  New  Hampshire. 
William  H  Bates,  of  Massachusetts. 
Frank  J.  Becker,  of  New  York. 
Ralph  F.  Beermann.  of  Nebraska 
John  A  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota. 
Edward  P.  Boi  and.  of  Ma.ssachu.setts. 
Richard  Bolling.  of  Missouri 
Frank  T.  Bow.  of  Ohio 
Frank  W.  Boykin.  of  Alabama. 
John  Bradem\s.  of  Indiana 
James  E.  Bromwell.  of  Iowa. 
William  S.  Broomfield,  of  Michigan. 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  New  York. 
James  A.  Bltike.  of  Massachusetts 
James  A.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania 
William  T.  Cahii.l.  of  New  Jersey. 
Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  of  New  York. 
Elpord  a.  Cederberg.  of  Michigan. 
Emanuel  Celler.  of  Npw  York. 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan. 
J  Edgar  Chenoweth.  of  Colorado. 
Robert  B  Chiperfield.  of  Illinots. 
Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  of  Illinois. 
Frank  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania 
Merwin  Co  ad.  of  Iowa 
Jeffery  Cohelan.  of  Ciilif'rnia. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Mix-ssachusetts. 
Robert  J.  Corbett.  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  C.  Corman,  of  California. 
William  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida. 
Glenn  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska. 
Laurence  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri. 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  of  Connecticut. 
Paul  B.  Dague,  of  Pennsylvania. 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey. 
Clifford  Davis,  of  Tennessee 
William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illinois. 
James  J.  Delaney,  of  New  York. 
John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania. 
WiNFiELD  K.  Denton,  of  Indiana. 
Steven  B.  Derounian.  of  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Derwinski.  of  Illinois. 
Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
John  D.  Dingel.  of  Michigan. 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  of  Colorado. 
Harold  D.  Donohue.  of  Massachusetts. 
Edwin  B.  Dooley.  of  New  York. 
Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Virginia 
Clyde  Doyle,  of  California 
Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi,  of  New  York 
Florence  P.  Dwyer.  of  New  Jersey. 
Joe  L.  Evins,  of  Tennessee. 
George  H.  Fallon,  of  Maryland. 
Leonard  Farbstein.  of  New  York. 
Dante  B.  Fascell.  of  Florida. 
Michael  A.  Feighan.  of  Ohio. 
Edward  R.  Finnecan,  of  Illinois. 


Paul  A.  FiNO,  of  New  York. 

Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  E.  Focakty.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Gebalo  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Pete«  Frelinchuysen,  Jt.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  N.  Friedel.  of  Maryland. 

James  G.  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallache*.  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  A.  Garland,  of  Maine. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Vauchan  Gary,  of  Virginia. 

Leon  H.  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  N.  Glaimo.  of  Connecticut. 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

Milton  W.  Glenn,  of  New  Jersey. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas. 

Kathryn  E.  Granahan.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray,  of  Illinois. 

Edith  Green,  of  Oregon. 

William  J.  Green.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan 

Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of  Michigan. 

Harlan  Hacen.  of  California. 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

Ralph  R.  Harding,  of  Idaho. 

James  Harvey,  of  Michigan. 

Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio. 

J^MES  C   Healey.  of  New  York 

Ken  Hechler.  of  West  Virginia. 

Chet  Holifield.  of  California 

Elmer  J.  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Craig  Hosmer.  of  California. 

W   R   Hull.  Jr.  of  Missouri 

Daniel  K    Inouye.  of  Hawaii. 

Charles  S.  Joelson.  of  New  Jersey. 

Harold  T    Johnson,  of  California. 

Thomas  F.  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 

Frank  M    Karsten.  of  Missouri. 

Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeieb.  of  Wisconsin. 

Ellzabeth  Kee.  of  West  Virginia. 

Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edna  P   Kelly,  of  New  York. 

Eugene  J   Keogh.  of  New  York. 

Clarence  E.  Kilburn.  of  New  York. 

Carleton  J.  King,  of  New  York. 

Cecil  R  King,  of  California. 

D^VID  S  King,  of  Utah. 

Michael  J  Kirwan.  of  Ohio. 

John  C   Kluczynski.  of  Illinois. 

Frank  Kowalski.  of  Connecticut. 

John  C  Kunkel.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  J   Lane,  of  Massacliusetts. 

Richard  E.  Lankford.  of  Maryland. 

Roland  V.  Libonati,  of  Illinois. 

John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York. 

J.  Carlton  Loser,  of  Tennessee. 

John  W.  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts. 

Gordon  L.  McDonouch,  of  California. 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

John  J   McFall,  of  California. 

Clifford  G  McIntire.  of  Maine. 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald.  of  Massachusetts. 

Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota. 

Peter  F.  Mack.  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana. 

Don  Macnuson.  of  Washington. 

David  T  Martin,  of  Nebraska. 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Chester  E.  Merrow.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  H  Michel,  of  Illinois. 

George  P.  Miller,  of  California. 

William  E.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

William  E.  Minshall.  of  Ohio 

Walter  H.  Moeller.  of  Ohio. 

John  S  Monagan,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya.  of  New  Mexico. 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia. 

William  S.  Moorhead.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  G.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  E    Moss,  of  California. 

Abraham  J.  Multer.  of  New  York. 

William  T.  Murphy,  of  Illinois. 

LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan. 

Ancher  Nelsen.  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Illinois. 

Barratt  OHaea,  of  Illinois. 


James  G.  OHara.  of  Michigan. 

Alvin  E.  O'Konski.  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frank  C.  Osmers,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harold  C.  Ostertag.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Pellt.  of  Washington. 

Philip  J.  Philbin.  of  KJassachusetts. 

Otis  G.  Pike,  of  New  York. 

Alexander  Pirnie.  of  New  York. 

Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois. 

Roman   C.   Pucinski,  of   Illinois. 

William  J.  Randall,  of  Missouri. 

Ben  Reifel,  of  South  Dakota. 

Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin. 

George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

R.  Walter  Riehlman.  of  New  York. 

Ralph  J  Rivers,  of  Alaska. 

Howard  W   Robison,  of  New  York. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of   New  Jersey. 

Byron  G.  Rogers,  of  Colorado. 

John  J.  Rooney,  of  New  York. 

James  Roosevelt,  of  California. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Dan  Rostenkowski,  of  Illinois. 

Harold  M.  Ryan,  of  Michigan. 

William  Frrrs  Ryan,  of  New  York. 

Katharine  St.  George,  of  New  York. 

Fernand  j.  St.  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Alfred  E.  Santangelo,  of  New  York. 

D.  S.  Saund,  of  California. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wiluam  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Horace  Seely-Brown.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

John  F.  Shelley,  of  California. 

Garner  E.  Shriver.  of  Kansas. 

Abner  W.  Sibal.  of  Connecticut. 

B.  F.  Sisk.  of  California. 

John  M  Slack,  Jr  .  of  West  Virginia. 

Brent  Spence,  of  Kentucky. 

William  L  Springer,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  T.  Staftord.  of  Vermont. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton,  of  New  York. 

Leonor  Kretzer  Sullivan,  of  Missouri. 

Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Homer  Thornberry,  of  Texas. 

Herman  Toll,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thor  C.  Tollefson,  of  Washington. 

Stanley  R  Tupper,  of  Maine. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona. 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Ohio. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joe  D.  Wacconner,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

George  M.  Wallhauser,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  C.  Watts,  of  Kentucky. 

Phil  Weaver,  of  Nebraska. 

Jessica  McC.  Weis,  of  New  York. 

J.  Irving  Whalley.  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Ernest  Wharton,  of  New  York. 

William  B.  Widnall.  of  New  Jersey. 

Bob  Wilson,  of  California. 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin. 

Herbert  Zelenko,  of  New  York. 


ARCHITECT  OF  CAPITOL  CITED  FOR 
SAFETY   PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  J.  George  Stew- 
art, was  cited  for  honorable  mention  for 
the  Pi-esident's  Safety  Award  at  a  pres- 
entation ceremony  held  June  8  at  the 
Executive  Offices  Building. 

It  is  good  to  see  this  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  safety  and  fire  prevention 
program  carried  on  at  the  Capitol  for  the 
last  4  years  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Stewart.    The  House  Legislative  Ap- 


propriations Subcommittee  originally 
approved  this  work,  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  carried  on  and  appropriately  imple- 
mented in  the  future. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  safety  programs  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury  and  the  Army 
and  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  won  the  President's  Safety  Awards 
for  1961,  presented  by  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  the  re- 
marks of  the  Architect  in  response  to  the 
presentation  of  the  award: 

Remarks  of  J.  Oeorce  Stewart.  Architect 
OF  the  Capitol 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Secretary,  honored 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  three  of  my  assistants  who  accom- 
pany me:  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Clancy,  Supervising 
Engineer,  Capitol  Building;  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Dalrymple,  Safety  Engineer;  and  Mr.  William 
C.  Justice,  Chief  Engineer  at  the  Capitol 
Power  Plant. 

Just  4  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  put  forth  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
small  Safety  and  Fire  Prevention  Department 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  was  granted  funds  at  that  time  for  a 
safety  engineer  and  this  force  has  since  been 
augmented  by  safety  Inspectors.  We  are 
proud  of  this  department  and  the  work  It 
hf.8  accomplished  in  this  brief  p)eriod. 

Our  buildings,  which  Include  the  Capitol — 
the  "Workshop  of  Congress"  and  a  building 
of  great  importance  and  Interest  to  the 
American  people — are  constantly  being  Im- 
proved from  a  safety  standpoint.  Last  fall 
the  Congress  appropriated  $475,000  for  elimi- 
nation of  fire  hazards  In  the  Capitol  and  this 
work  is  proceeding. 

Many  of  our  supervisors  have  received  spe- 
cial training  In  safety  and  these  employees 
In  turn  have  trained  men  under  their  con- 
trol. And  above  all  else,  today  we  are  all 
safety  conscious. 

The  Congress  can  justly  be  proud  of  this 
program  and  as  I  accept  this  award  today.  I 
do  so  in  the  name  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  my  staff  and  myself,  whose  combined  ef- 
forts have  made  this  program  and  this  award 
possible. 

And  while  we  are  Infants  In  this  program, 
having  started  late,  I  now  serve  notice  on  all 
departments  of  the  Government  that  we  will 
be  back  later  competing  for  a  higher  award. 


WALNUT  VENEER  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Libonati  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  black  walnut  tree  is  as  American  as 
"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy, "  as  Uncle  Sam 
himself. 

It  is  grown  chiefly  in  five  or  six  Middle 
Western  States,  is  one  of  the  few  prod- 
ucts exclusively  American  and  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  world's  most  precious 
timbers  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
furniture.  Its  extinction  would  be  no 
less  than  a  national  calamity,  resulting 
from  the  careless  dissipation  of  a  rich 
heritage  and  neglect  of  its  protection. 

Sentiment,  I  presume,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  patterns  of  our  lives  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  interests.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment of  a  long  ago  boyhood  that  brings 
me  to  the  well  in  this  historic  Chamber 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  the  few 
States  where  the  black  walnut  grows  to 
alert  the  House  and  the  Nation  to  an 


alarming  situation  that  threatens  the 
extinction  of  this  uniquely  American 
tree. 

The  black  walnut  tree  was  the  con- 
stant comr>anion  of  my  boyhood  as  it 
was  that  of  most  boys  of  the  period  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  America  I  knew,  growing  up  as  a 
boy  in  the  village  of  Berrien  Springs, 
than  county  seat  of  Berrien  County  in 
Michigan,  10  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  town  by  horse  and  buggy  over 
very  sandy  or  very  muddy  roads. 

But  on  the  outskirts  of  our  village  we 
had  our  black  walnut  trees,  and  they 
were  our  pride  and  joy.  Natives  of  our 
soil — no  imports  and  transplantii^gs 
these — we  sensed  that  they  were  part  of 
the  history  of  our  country  and  when  we 
played  games  of  war  it  always  was  a 
black  walnut  tree  that  served  as  the 
/merican  fortress  when  hostile  redskins 
or  British  redcoats  were  on  simulated 
attack. 

On  Saturdays  and  other  days  after 
school  in  picking  time  I  and  my  school- 
mates would  compete  at  gathering  wal- 
nuts, shucking  them  and  leaving  them 
on  roofs  and  elsewhere  to  dry  out. 
Shucking  black  walnuts  with  the  bare 
hands  leaves  a  deep  yellow  stain.  In  our 
school  the  boy  with  lily  white  hands  in 
walnut  time  was  thought  a  bit  of  a  sissy. 
The  boy  with  the  deepest  yellow  stain  on 
his  hands  was  the  leader  and  the  cham- 
pion. Youth  in  the  Middle  West  in  those 
days  measured  American  manhood  by 
the  depth  of  the  yellow  stain  of  the  black 
walnut. 

This  was  70  or  more  years  ago.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  were  living  then  many 
who  had  fought  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  a  few  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812. 
America  was  growing  up.  and  as  it  had 
been  from  the  very  first  the  native 
American  black  walnut  tree  was  grow- 
ing up  with  America,  an  inseparable  part 
of  what  we  call  Americana. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  walnut 
tree  is  as  American  as  Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy;  as  Uncle  Sam  himself.  This  is 
the  reason  I  have  asked  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  plight  of  a  unique  American  in- 
dustry. Unique  in  fact  for  the  entire 
world,  because  in  our  great  Midvj^t  are 
the  last  stands  of  that  most  beautiful 
of  hardwoods,  the  American  black  wal- 
nut tree. 

Unless  we  do  something  in  the  very 
near  future  to  prevent  the  rapid  deple- 
tion of  this  valuable  natural  resource, 
this  loveliest  of  furniture  woods  soon 
will  be  gone,  and  it  will  take  generations 
to  replace  it,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  replaced 
at  all. 

Here  are  the  simple  facts: 

Countries  abroad,  short  of  hardwood 
which  they  have  squandered  on  their  own 
soil,  are  buying  increasing  quantities 
of  black  walnut  veneer  logs  in  this  coun- 
try, driving  up  the  price  to  astronomical 
figures  and  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  domestic  industry. 

Exports  of  American  black  walnut 
veneer  logs  have  increased  from  600,000 
board  feet  in  1954  to  over  10  million 
board  feet  in  1960,  and  a  comparable 
rate  last  year.  Unless  some  curb  is 
placed  on  these  exports,  they  will  go 
higher.    Tliese  exports,  plus  reasonable 
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domestic  usage— far  less  than  the  do- 
mestic usage  in  the  twenties— have 
started  a  net  drain;  have  upset  the 
growth -drain  balance  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  black  walnut  as  an 
American  natural  resource.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  stop  this  drain, 
black  walnut  will  disappear— it  will  be- 
come a  curio,  like  the  American 
buffalo— in  a  few  short  years. 

The  export  price  of  this  most  valuable 
hardwood  log  native  to  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  $425  per  thousand 
feet— the  195&-58  range — to  about  $825 
per  thousand  board  feet  last  year;  in 
1962.  the  average  has  been  $970— cer- 
tainly an  inflationary  trend. 

The  walnut  veneer  industry  is  cen- 
tered in  the  midwest— In  the  States  of 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio. 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  industry  has  taken  two  steps  to 
preserve  this  natm-al  resource: 

The  first  is  its  program,  now  in  its 
33d  year,  for  conservation  and  replanting 
of  black  walnut  trees  here  at  home.  I 
shall  discuss  this  in  a  moment,  while 
pointing  out  that  it  takes  50  years  or 
more  to  get  a  walnut  tree  to  usable  size ; 
much  longer  for  a  prime  veneer  quality 
tree. 

Second,  the  industry  has  made  a  direct 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  relief  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949.  By  that  act.  the  Con- 
gress declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  export  controls 
"to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  inflationary  impact  of 
atHiormal  foreign  demand." 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
plight  of  the  walnut  veneer  industry 
comes  under  this  provision.  Although 
a  hearing  was  held  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  last  November,  attended 
by  officials  from  all  Interested  Govern- 
ment departments,  there  has  been  no 
action. 

You  will  note  that  no  tariff  problem 
is  involved  here,  and  no  interference 
whatever  with  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  flow  of  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  preservation  of 
black  walnut  veneer  logs  for  use  by  do- 
mestic Industry,  would  indeed  be  of  as- 
sistance, because  it  would  stimulate  ex- 
port of  veneer  or  nianufactured  veneer 
products,  whose  value  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  incorporation  of  substan- 
tial American  labor.  The  same  dollar 
export  value  of  walnut  veneer  represents 
only  one-third  the  volume  of  logs  it  takes 
to  create  that  same  export  value. 

Now,  of  coiu'se,  these  walnut  logs — 
the  raw  material  of  the  domestic  veneer 
industry — are  being  shipi>ed  overseas  be- 
cause these  foreign  coimtrles  can  pay 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  high  qual- 
ity American  logs  due  to  lower  wage  and 
production  costs. 

As  examples,  the  average  hourly  wage 
rate  in  the  American  walnut  veneer  in- 
dustry is  $1.57,  which  contrasts  sharply 
with  rates  of  52  cents  In  West  Germany, 
26  cents  in  Italy,  and  30  cents  in  Japan, 
the  three  countries  to  which  the  great 
bulk  of  exported  walnut  veneer  logs  are 
being  shipped. 


No  wonder  these  foreign  manufactur- 
ers can  buy  our  precioxis  logs  at  double 
what  our  domestic  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  pay.  They  manufacture  the 
veneer  abroad,  with  their  cheaper  labor 
and  costs,  and  ship  finished  plywood  and 
furniture  back  to  the  United  States  for 
sale.  This  is  no  idle  thought.  It  is  be- 
ing done.  Most  of  the  American  black 
walnut  logs  exported  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  consumed  abroad  as  the  Euro- 
pean economy  has  prospered,  but  some 
is  now  finding  its  way  back  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  Is  being  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  the  products  of  American  in- 
dustry, at  lower  prices  tiian  American 
manufacturers  can  afford. 

The  American  walnut  veneer  industry 
is  not  an  integrated  one — 90  percent  of 
the  product  of  the  industry  is  walnut 
veneer,  for  use  by  plywood  and  furniture 
manufacturers.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies are  located  in  areas  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  designated  as 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment.  All 
of  the  manufactiu-ers  have  curtailed  or 
postponed  plans  for  modernization  or 
upgrading  of  their  facilities.  Some  have 
already  curtailed  operations — all  as  a 
result  of  the  crisis  occasioned  by  this 
abnormal  foreign  demand.  To  further 
withhold  the  relief  to  which  the  Export 
Control  Act  entitles  them  would  be  to 
intensify  the  unemployment  problems  of 
these  already  distressed  areas  and  to  ag- 
gravate the  economic  problems  of  the 
industry — to  consign  American  black 
walnut  to  the  status  of  a  curio — a  relic 
of  what  once  was  great — and  uniquely 
American. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  industry  is 
active  in  its  efforts  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop the  supply  of  black  walnut  trees 
in  the  areas  where  they  can  be  grown. 

Black  walnut,  unlike  other  hardwoods, 
is  not  found  and  will  not  grow  in  large 
stands,  but  it  grows  sparsely,  in  small 
farm  woodlots  among  other  species  and 
as  scattered  field  and  pasture  trees.  The 
industry  has  cooperated  in  Federal  and 
State  forestry  programs  designed  to  en- 
courage the  planting,  management  and 
proper  harvesting  of  black  walnut  trees. 
Each  year  with  the  help  of  civic  organ- 
izations, 4-H  Clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  and 
county  agents,  it  supplies  thousands  of 
bushels  of  seed  walnuts  to  State  nurs- 
eries, which  process  and  distribute  seed- 
lings and  stratified  seed  walnuts  to  land- 
owners for  planting.  The  industry  has 
cooperated  with  State  and  Federal  for- 
estry agencies  in  conducting  and  financ- 
ing experiments  to  improve  the  growth 
and  quality  of  walnut  trees.  It  provides 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
educational  pamphlets,  strip  films  on 
proper  planting  of  walnuts  and  seedlings 
and  the  proper  csire  and  harvesting  of 
walnut  trees  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximiun  yield  of  high  quality  wood. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
point  out  again  that  this  sharp  increase 
in  foreign  demand  for  high-quality  wal- 
nut logs,  skimming  the  cream,  if  you 
please,  will  soon  exhaust  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  logs  available  to  this  and  even 
future  generations  unless  we  stop  it. 

The  abnormal  foreign  demand  hM 
driven  up  prices  paid  by  domestic  veneer 
producers  and  this  increase  has  led  in 
turn  to  higher  retail  prices  which  Ameri- 


can consumers  must  pay  for  furniture, 
paneling,  and  other  products  made  from 
walnut. 

Continued  depletion  of  high-quality 
walnut  logs  will  compel  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  curtail  or  cease  operation,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  investment  and  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  areas  already 
found  to  have  substantial  unemployment. 

In  order  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  this 
great  natural  resource,  the  industry  has 
asked  that  exportation  be  cutback  at 
least  to  the  1955-59  average  annual  ex- 
port volume  which  would  be  about  2 
million  board  feet. 

This  would  help  promote  the  domestic 
economy  and  would  not  injure  our  for- 
eign trade  policies. 

I  suggest  this  request  is  a  very  reason- 
able one.  I  hope  it  will  get  prompt  and 
sympathetic  attention  from  our  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  unique  and  pressing  problem 
and  I  deemed  it  wise  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
thie  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speake",  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  serious  problem  of  depletion 
of  our  domestic  supply  of  walnut  tim- 
ber and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
tiie  statement  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  a  number  of  constituents,  prin- 
cipally in  New  Albany,  Ind..  who  are 
engaged  in  the  walnut  veneer  manu- 
facturing business  and  they  advise  me 
that  during  the  last  10  years  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  In  the  ex- 
portation of  walnut  logs  to  other 
countries,  principally  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  This  has  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  walnut  veneer  manufacturers 
to  secure  walnut  logs,  but  d  tnis  rate  of 
e.xport  continues,  the  entire  source  of 
their  supply  of  walnut  veneer  logs  In  this 
country  will  be  used  up  and  destroyed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  clear 
case  for  relief  under  provisions  of  the 
Export  Control  Act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Indiana  for  his  valuable 
contribution.  He  realtees,  as  do  most 
of  us  in  the  Middle  West,  the  importance 
of  this  industry.  The  black  walnut  tree 
is  a  native  of  our  country.  It  Is  only 
grown  here.  To  ship  the  improcessed 
logs  to  other  countries  is  bad  for  Amer- 
ican industry  and  destructive  of  a  great 
American  raw  material. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Blinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  some 
nostalgia  to  my  distinguished  colleague's 
story  of  his  boyhood  and  his  roaming 
of  the  woods.  I  too  have  long  been  a 
lover  of  trees  in  general  and  of  the  wal- 
nut tree  in  particular,  because  In  that 
part  of  Ohio  from  which  I  come  Is  found 
some  of  the  finest  walnut  trees  that  grow 
in  all  the  world.  The  burls  and  figures 
in  the  walnut  wood  are  the  envy 
of  the  best  cabinet  makers  all  over  the 
world.    It  Is  the  type  of  walnut  which 
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was  used  on  the  walls  of  this  Chamber 
and  it  is  the  type  of  the  beautiful  panel- 
ing in  the  Members'  reception  room  in 
the  Capitol,  which  was  just  completed 
this  year. 

I  am  happy  indeed  that  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  has  taken  time  to  let  the 
Members  of  the  House  know  what  is 
happ>ening  to  our  walnut  trees. 

Whenever  I  think  of  trees,  of  course. 
I  think  of  that  immortal  poem  of  Joyce 
Kilmer,  and  without  objection  from  the 
House  I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,    it  is  as  follows: 

Trees 
"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 
"A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  Is  pressed 

Against  the  earth's  sweet-flowing  breast; 
"A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 

And   lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 
"A  tree  that  may  In  summer  wear 

A  nest  of  robins  In  her  hair; 
"Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  Intimately  lives  with  rain. 
"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has  said, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  almost  any 
kind  of  tree,  but  it  takes  a  particularly 
long  time  to  grow  a  walnut  tree  for  ve- 
neer use.  Seventy  or  more  years.  We 
have  had  important  statistics  from  our 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
add  one.  Prom  1954  to  1960  exportation 
of  walnut  logs  increased  seventeenfold 
while  domestic  use  has  increased  barely 
3  percent. 

Logs  are  now  bought  in  Ohio  and 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  down  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  across  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
Pacific,  and  there  made  into  veneer,  one 
sixty-second  of  an  inch  thick  where  it 
may  be  processed  by  the  delicate  and 
loving  hands  of  the  Japanese  and  then 
becomes  a  part  of  the  best  furniture,  or 
as  good  furniture  as  is  made  in  all  the 
world.  We  cannot  process  veneer  by 
hand,  our  wages  are  too  high.  We  must 
process  veneer  by  mechanical  abrasion, 
and  for  that  reason  we  cannot  cut  and 
economically  use  veneer  much,  if  any 
less,  than  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch 
thick. 

So  we  are  constantly  outbid  by  our 
friends  in  three,  four,  or  five  countries 
In  the  world,  though  all  the  while  most 
nations  have  export  controls  on  the  lum- 
ber that  is  in  scarce  supply  in  their 
countries. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  has  said,  the  material  facts  are 
before  the  responsible  Departments. 
Commerce  and  State,  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  invoking  the  law  is  clear  and 
convincing.  I  hope  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  said,  and  what 
others  will  say  from  these  five,  six,  or 
seven  Midwestern  States,  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  country  will  act  pursuant  to  law  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  before 
them. 

I  had  intended.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  end 
here,  but  in  addition  to  the  use  of  wal- 
nut lumber  for  fine  furniture,  panels, 
and  cabinetwork,  there  has  never  been 


found  a  material  that  is  better  for  use 
in  gunstocks.  both  in  army  rlfies  and  In 
sporting  weapons,  than  walnut. 

Walnut  gimstocks  have  stopped  the 
bullets  and  shrapnel  of  many  an  enemy 
before  they  tore  into  the  fiesh  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Furthermore,  they  have 
withstood  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  freez- 
ing, the  cold  of  the  North  and  the  heat 
and  steam  of  the  jungle,  and  when 
properly  cared  for  by  the  soldier  who  de- 
pended upon  it  for  his  protection  always 
responded  with  a  reliability  and  a 
smoothness  and  a  warmth  that  no  other 
wood  has  ever  shown. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who 
have  never  been  in  the  country,  who 
have  never  planted  a  walnut  tree,  will 
reconsider  the  record  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  that  which  should  be  done. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  so  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  HUnois.  I  thank  my 
beloved  friend  from  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
his  reading  of  that  beautiful  poem,  his 
tribute  to  trees  in  general,  and  especially 
the  American  black  walnut  tree. 

It  may  be  sentiment,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  worthwhile  things  of  this 
world  are  grounded  in  sentiment — love 
of  family,  love  of  nation,  and  love  of  na- 
tive trees.  To  me  the  black  walnut  tree 
stands  for  my  country.  It  was  here 
and  here  only  before  Columbus  came  to 
America,  it  was  here  when  the  Indians 
were  roaming  this  coimtry,  it  was  here 
in  the  morning  years  of  our  Republic, 
a  great  and  a  noble  tree  grown  only  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  trans- 
planted tree.  It  is  ours,  our  only  unique- 
ly American  tree.  Now  it  is  threatened 
with  being  wiped  out  because  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  that  we  cannot  ex- 
F)ort  excessive  quantities  of  these  native 
trees  to  be  processed  abroad. 

Mr.  SE>eaker.  I  speak  with  deep  emo- 
tion. I  would  speak  with  the  same  deep 
emotion  if  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  were 
under  attack  and  there  was  danger  of 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  being  sent  out  of 
the  United  States.  So.  with  the  same 
sentiments  and  the  same  emotion  I  speak 
for  the  American  black  walnut  tree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
taking  office  in  1961,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  announced  an  increase 
in  the  price  supports  for  cotton.  Since 
this  increase  in  the  domestic  price  sup- 
port level  pushed  the  world  price  of  cot- 
ton still  higher  than  the  domestic  price, 
the  Secretary  Increased  the  cotton  ex- 
port subsidy  to  8»^  cents  per  pound. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  most  modem  yam 
mills  in  the  country.    He  points  out  In 


this  letter  that  the  increase  in  the  do- 
mestic price  support  level  caused  the 
price  of  the  type  of  cotton  he  uses  to  go 
up  from  32.50  cents  to  37.33  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
port subsidy  to  8Vi  cents  make  it  pos- 
sible for  his  competitors  abroad  to  buy 
American-grown  cotton  for  $42.50  a  bale 
less  than  he  has  to  pay  for  the  same  type 
of  cotton. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  letter 
of  this  textile  manufacturer.  It  pomts  up 
with  stark  reality  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  domestic  textile  producers  under 
current  policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment : 

We  have  one  of  the  most  modern  textile 
spinning  mills  in  the  world;  it  was  com- 
pleted in  early  1961.  The  plant  employs 
101  people  Including  myself;  it  has  all  new 
machinery,  new  production  methods,  and 
strict  quality  control.  Our  manufacturing 
space  Is  all  refrigerated,  clean,  and  Is  ideal 
for  employee  comfort  and  manufacturing. 
Our  yarn  quality  is  excellent  and  our  cus- 
tomers are  pleased  with  o\ir  quality.  We  all 
feel  that  we  have  done  everything  humanly 
possible  to  build  an  efficient  plant  to  employ 
p)ersonnel  who  were  left  without  work  when 
a  previous  spinning  mill  closed  down  on  the 
same  location. 

We  have  been  in  a  relatively  bad  market 
since  we  made  our  first  pound  of  yarn.  The 
cotton  cost  has  risen  from  32.50  cents  to 
37.33  centB  per  poiuid  and  the  yarn  prices 
have  declined.  Our  product  Is  all  cotton 
carded  knitting  yarns  from  14 '1  to  30  1;  we 
spin  Memphis  Territory  Cotton. 

Last  week  I  was  In  southern  Germany  and 
Switzerland  looking  at  the  newest  Swiss 
textile  machinery  and  methods  In  produc- 
tion. The  mills  there  were  spinning  cotton 
from  Pakistan.  The  management  Informed 
me  that  they  could  buy  cotton  from  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  for  3  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than 
they  could  buy  cotton  from  the  United 
States — even  with  our  8»4  cents  per  pound 
subsidy. 

When  I  came  back  last  Thursday,  I  called 
on  my  knitting  customers  In  New  York.  I 
could  not  procure  any  new  business  because 
they  frankly  showed  me  Portuguese  yarn  that 
they  were  buying  for  11  cents  per  pound 
cheaper  delivered  than  our  costs. 

This  two-price  system  for  cotton,  un- 
der which  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  subsidizing  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers to  the  extent  of  $42.50  per  bale  of 
cotton,  will  destroy  the  domestic  textile 
industry  unless  prompt  relief  is  granted. 
Not  only  is  there  a  substantial  disparity 
in  production  costs  by  reason  of  low- 
wage  rates  abroad,  but  our  Government 
Is  actually  Increasing  this  disparity  by 
maldng  American -grown  cotton  avail- 
able to  foreign  producers  at  8V2  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  U.S.  mills  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Carded  Yam  Associa- 
tion reports  that  the  "March  1962 
monthly  total  of  cotton  yam  imports 
represents  an  alltlme  peak  following  a 
pattern  of  steadily  Increasing  volume." 

Although  901-a  yarn  imports  into  this 
country  were  supposed  to  be  frozen  in 
the  short  term  Geneva  pact  at  8,336.000 
potmds  for  the  base  year,  12,811.000 
pounds  have  already  entered  this  coun- 
try during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
agreement  and  there  are  still  6  more 
months  to  go.  In  other  words,  imports 
of  carded  single  yams  In  the  period  from 
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October  1961  through  April  ol  1962  al- 
ready exceed  by  175  percent  the  entoe 
base  year  quantity  allowed  under  the 
Short  Term  Geneva  Agreement  of  last 

year.  .    . 

The  Southern  TexUle  News  reported 
m  Its  March  31.  1962,  issue  that  -textue 
Imports  gain  sharply  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1961"  and  quotes  from  figures 
released  by  the  XJS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  indicate  that  imports  of 
cotton  broadwoven  cloth  for  January 
1962  amounted  to  48.7  million  square 
yards,  which  was  an  increase  of  70  per- 
cent over  the  December  1961  Imports  of 
34.3  miUion  square  yards.  The  January 
total  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  584.4  mil- 
lion square  yards. 

This  substantial  increase  in  textile 
imports  since  the  Short  Term  Geneva 
Agreement  was  made  is  not  only  alarm- 
ing in  itself  but  the  danger  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  imports  during 
the  period  from  October  1,  1961,  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1962  will  form  the  basic  levels 
which  will  go  into  effect  with  the  start 
of  the  "long-term"— 5-year— Geneva 
agreement,  October  1, 1962. 

If  imports  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  increased  during  the  first  6  months 
of  the  short-term  agreement,  the  import 
figures  that  will  be  used  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  long-term  agreement  will  be 
substantially  higher  than  the  domestic 
producers  were  led  to  believe  when  the 
Geneva  agreement  was  made. 

I  respectfully  request  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  halt 
this  tremendously  increasing  flow  of  tex- 
tile products  into  this  country.  The 
Government  has  the  ability  to  take  such 
action.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  and 
how  soon.  The  Interagency  Textile  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  announced  on 
April  10  that  action  had  been  taken 
which  resulted  in  the  cessation  of  the 
exportation  of  certain  cotton  textiles 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 

An  April  10,  1962,  news  release  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
announcing  the  cessation  of  certain  cot- 
ton textile  exports  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  clearly  shows  that  our 
Government  is  not  powerless  to  protect 
the  textile  industry  against  disruption 
from  unrestricted  imports  from  abroad. 
The  tremendous  increase  in  shipments 
of  certain  categories  of  cotton  textiles 
since  October  1,  1961.  is  a  sufficient  dan- 
ger signal  to  cause  our  Government  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  de- 
rive their  livelihood  from  the  domestic 
textile  industry,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  their  money  invested  in  that  indus- 
try. The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  news  release  just  mentioned: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  par- 
ticipating country,  II  unrestricted  lmp>orts 
of  cotton  textiles  are  causing  or  Uireatening 
to  cause  disruption  of  Its  domestic  market, 
may  request  the  participating  country  re- 
sponsible to  restrain,  at  a  specified  level  not 
longer  than  the  level  prevailing  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  1961,  its  ex- 
ports of  those  cotton  textiles  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  such  disruption.  The 
arrangement  provides  far  a  30-day  dlscuasion 
period  in  which  the  governments  concerned 
may  reach  an  agreement  on  the  matters  in- 
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Tolved.  Falling  to  achieve  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  requesting  country  may  decUne 
to  accept  imports  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
gpedOed  level,  and  in  criUcal  circumstances, 
acUoa  may  he  taken  provisionally  by  either 
country  involved  while  the  request  is  under 
discussion. 

Unless  the  Government  takes  steps 
immediately  to  stabilize  textile  imports 
at  the  1961  levels,  the  injury  and  dam- 
age done  to  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try, and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens  who  derive  their  Uvelihood 
from  that  industry,  will  be  irreparable. 
The  extent  of  this  damage  cannot  even 
be  calculated  because  it  will  be  projected 
far  into  the  future. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  textile  indus- 
try to  obtain  relief  from  the  inexcusable 
and  unreasonable  two-price  cotton  sys- 
tem, I  would  most  respectfully  urge  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  hand  down 
its  decision  without  further  delay  in  the 
section  22  proceeding  that  was  instituted 
before  that  Commission  on  November  21, 
1961.    The  Commission  completed  hear- 
ings in  the  case  on  February  23,  1962, 
and  final  briefs  were  filed  on  March  28. 
Surely  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
March  26  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
render  a  decision  on  such  a  vital  matter. 
It  is  now  June  12  and  soon  3  months 
will  have  elapsed  since  final  briefs  were 
filed.    Certainly  that  should  have  been 
sufficient  time  to  enable   the  Commis- 
sion to  render  a  decision  in  view  of  the 
emergency  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  urgency  for  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 

In  my  humble  judtrment.  it  would  be 
unconscionable  for  the  8 '2  cents  per 
pound  cotton  export  subsidy  to  be  con- 
tinued without  an  equalizing  fee  to  pro- 
tect the  textile  industry  against  such 
um-easonable  competition. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  should 
be  obvious  to  all  concerned  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a  favorable  decision  will 
be  rendered  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  that  the  decision  will  not  longer 
be  delayed. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
today  by  including  the  text  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  June  6.  1962,  by  the 
Carded  Yarn  Association.  Inc..  and  a 
similar  resolution  adopted  on  June  7. 
1962,  by  the  North  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association: 

Resolution  Adoptei)  by  the  Members  of  the 
C.^RDED  Yarn  Association,  Inc.,  June  6, 
19(>2 

Whereas  under  Government  policy,  the 
UjS.  manufacturers  of  cotton  yarns  must  pay 
8*4  cents  per  pound  or  $42  50  per  bale  more 
for  their  raw  cotton  than  do  the  foreign 
manufacturers  of  yarn;  and 

Whereas  this  differential,  resulting  from 
the  two-price  cotton  system,  gives  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  a  grossly  unfair  advan- 
tage in  selling  his  products  in  the  U.S. 
markets  in  competition  with  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer; and 

Whereas  the  profit  windfall  so  created  for 
the  foreign  manufacturer  provides  a  tremen- 
dous stimulus  to  greatly  increase  the  ship- 
ments of  yarns  to  the  U.S.  markets,  result- 
ing In  imports  of  carded  single  yarns  In  the 
perlo<l  October  1961  through  April  1962  which 
alreaily  exceed  175  percent  of  the  entire  1961 
base  year  quantity  under  the  Short  Term 
Geneva  Agreement;  and 

Whereas  this  excess  of  imports  will  have 
the  effect  of  raising  permissive  yarn  imports 


under  the  long-term  Geneva  agreements  to  a 
level  far  higher  than  contemplated  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  under  point 
4  of  his  program  for  textile*,  directed  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  find  a  method 
of  eliminating  or  offsetting  the  dlndvanuge 
the  American  cotton  mill  has,  compared  to 
the  foreign  mlU.  in  respect  to  lU  raw  mate- 
rial cost;  and 

Whereas  action  was  initiated  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  Implement 
such  directive,  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture urging  the  imposition  of  an  8H- 
cent  offset  fee  on  the  raw  cotton  content  of 
cotton  textile  imports;  and 

Whereas  because  cotton  yurn  represents 
the  first  major  semimanufactured  product 
in  processing  cotton,  and  raw  cotton  con- 
stitutes an  extremely  high  percentage  of 
total  cost,  the  domestic  yarn  Industry  wlU  be 
destroyed  unless  the  cotton  differential  Is 
offset:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Carded  Tarn  Associa- 
tion, speaking  In  behalf  of  every  cotton 
spinner  and  every  cotton  mill  employee,  calla 
on  each  Member  of  Congress  to  express  his 
vigorous  support,  for  the  Imposition  of  an 
offset  fee  of  B'-i  cents  per  pound  raw  cotton 
content,  to  President  Kennedy  and  to  the 
Tariff  Commission;  and.  to  all  others  who 
have  a  concern  In,  and  responsibility  for.  the 
correction  of  this  gross  Injustice. 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Nokth  Cabolina 

TEXTTLK  MANUFACTUREaS  ASSOCIATION,  JUNX 
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American-grown  cotton  can  be  purchased 
by  foreign  textile  plants  for  »42.50  per  bale 
less  than  the  price  American  mills  must  pay 
for  identical  cotton.  This  phenomenal  dif- 
ferential places  domestic  mUls  In  a  serious 
noncompetitive  position. 

President  Kennedy  on  May  2,  1961,  an- 
nounced a  textile  program  which  Included  a 
key  point  to  eliminate  or  offset  this  two-price 
cotton  differential.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  on  November  13.  1961.  requested 
the  President  to  have  the  Tariff  Commission 
Investigate  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  the  need  for  an  offset 
Import  fee  on  cotton  textile  commodities  to 
equalize  the  raw  cotton  cost  differential  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  mills. 

Following  the  President's  request  of  No- 
vember 21,  the  Tariff  Commission  held  hear- 
ings, which  were  completed  February  23, 
1962,  and  received  final  briefs  on  March  26. 

Since  that  time  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Meanwhile,  the  flood  of  Imports  of  textiles 
continues  and  Is  rising.  The  delay  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  decision  Is  fostering  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  In  an  already  vola- 
tile market.  It  has  halted  Incentive  for 
purchases  of  capital  equipment  and  Is  nul- 
lifying  plans   for   plant   expansion. 

We,  the  textile  manufacturers  of  North 
Carolina,  urgently  and  respectfully  request 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  prompt  de- 
cision In  this  vitally  Important  case.  We 
believe  the  vast  textile  Industry  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  demon- 
strated an  Interest  in  this  subject  have  a 
right  to  know  the  result. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mor- 
rison) ,  for  today.  June  12.  1962,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  CiRDERS  ORANTED 


By  unanimoua  consult.  pennUaion  to 
address  the  Houae.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  &nd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WaiGHT,  J  or  45  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  14. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday. June  IS. 

Mr.  Alkzamdiik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albbkt).  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Jonas  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May>  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extond  remarks  in  the  Congbkssxonal 
Record,  or  to  rt  vise  and  extond  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis  and  to  Include  an 
address  by  Mr.  Thornbkrhy. 

Mr.  Madden  to  include  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ckimnilttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comm<rce  yesterday. 

Mr.  RoosEVEi  T  in  two  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  his  remarks  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  W^hole,  and  to  include  cer- 
tain letters  and  other  material  pertinent 
to  the  issue  under  considerati<m. 

Mr.  Satlos,  lis  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  vrhole.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  including  certain 
tables. 

Mr.  Chenoweth,  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  communications. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  KowALSBJ. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.    MULTER. 

Mr.  Gonzale:!. 

Mr.  Boland. 

(The  followi:ig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  1<Iay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  GOODLINC. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSOH. 
Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  RoussELOi . 


BILLS    PRElSENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admiristration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  11,  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approv- 
al, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2833.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
ziska  Aloisia  PuchH; 

HJR.3247.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  de- 
^ne  the  term  "organize"  as  used  In  tbat 
section; 

H.R.  3595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Is- 
ernia  Alloca; 

H.R.  3633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Rainone; 

H.R.  3714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Maciejewaka: 

HJl.4665.  An  ac;  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
Anla  Mansour; 

H.R.  6330.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  tiij  wife.  Carmel  Philomena 
Hughes,  and  their  alien  children; 

HJl.  6695.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trana- 
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portatlon  of  mall  by  highway  post  oflk;^ 
serrtoea,  aad  tot  oQtm  porpoaaa; 

HH.  7061.  Ab  aet  to  azavMl  tlU*  39  of  th* 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provld*  for  payment 
for  unuMd  oompwuatory  Urns  owing  %o  tf*- 
ceaasd  postal  smploysss,  and  for  other  pvr- 
posss: 

H  Jl.  7416.  An  aet  to  authorlas  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  appropriate  relm- 
bursemenu  between  the  respectlre  appro- 
prlatlotts  sTallable  to  the  Bureau,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  7559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prorlde  tor  additional 
writing  or  printing  on  third-  and  fourth- 
class  mall. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  pju.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2173.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
Involving  a  net  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
916,700,000  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  430);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2174.  A  conununlcation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  Involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$760,000  for  the  Deparment  of  the  Interior 
( H.  Doc.  No.  431 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2175.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral ATlaUon  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
on  violations  of  administrative  control  of 
funds  procedures  promulgated  by  this 
Agency  In  accordance  with  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2176.  A  letter  Crom  the  Commissioner, 
Immlg^tlon  and  Nattirallzatlon  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tramsnUttlng  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  2ia(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  facillUte  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  repwrt  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217),  and 
Is  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvea  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  r^jorts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propor 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  BOLLDfO:  Oommittee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Resolution  tSS.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  oT  HJl.  11900.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  Inereaes  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1909 ).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7278.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  6,  1962.  so  as  to  remove  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  real  property  conveyed  to 
the  Territory  ot  Hawaii  by  the  United  States 
under  authority  of  such  act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1807).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  10368.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  leg- 
islative Jtirlsdlction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  EgUn  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1808).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJR.  10825.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
of  August  4,  1959  (73  SUt.  280);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1809).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Hit.  11251.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  Jurisdiction  over  any 
lands  within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military 
Reservation;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1810).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois;  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8824.  A  bill  to  mod- 
ify the  application  of  the  personal  holding 
company  tax  In  the  case  of  consumer  finance 
companies;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
18111.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H.R.  12061.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1812).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJt.  11244. 
A  bUl  to  supplement  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  Incorporating  the  Texas  4(  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  In  order  to  give  certain  addi- 
tional authority  to  such  company;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1813).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.R.  13037.  A  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly 
foreign  countries  and  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence; 
without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1814).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10788.  A  blU  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Rept.  No. 
1817).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  11970.  A  bUl  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  throxigh  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjustment 
assistance  to  domestic  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  and  for  other  ptu-poses;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1818).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BHJ.S   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of    committees   were    delivered   to    the 
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not  proficient  in  basic  educational  skills 
through  grants  to  States  for  pilot  projects. 
improvement  ot  State  services,  and  pro- 
grams of  instruction,  and  through  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  develop- 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  make  grants  for  construcUon  of  rehabillta- 
cierK  i"'^  ^^'Vr""*  fnllnw.!-  tion  facilities  and  workshops;  to  the  Corn- 
proper  calendar,  as  follows.  ^^^^^  ^^  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.   FEIGHAN:    Committee   on  the   Judl-  By  Mr.  GRAY: 

clary      HJl.   1304.     A  biU  for  the  relief  of         ylb.  12072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
Jung    Hae;     with    amendment     (Rept.    No.      ^j  1930  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  for     ment  of  materials  and  methods  of  Instruc- 
1799).     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the      ^^  grades  of  fluorspar  at  $7.50  per  short  ton      tlon  and  for  training  of  teaching  and  super 
Whole  House.  ($8  40  per  long  ton);   to  the  Committee  on      vlsory     personnel:     to     '^^    ^  '»♦'"'     "' 

Mr.   FEIGHAN:    Committee   on  the   Judl-      ways  and  Means.  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  12073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  605  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as  it  relates 
to  unauthorized  publication  of  communica- 


ciary.  H.R.  1488.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Clara  G.  Magglora;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1800).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  CHKLF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,     tions;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and      Civil  Service. 


the    Committee    on 


H.R.  12086  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 


HJl.  2371.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  All  Khos 
rowkhah:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1801).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POPF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
DattoU;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1802).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Conrmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Irena  Ratajczak;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1803).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min 
Wong;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1804) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MORSE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Has- 
mik  Arzoo;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1805).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Bogdan  Kusulja;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1815).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Arts  (also  known  as  Eladlo  Arls  Carvallo); 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1816) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXri,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  12068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act  to  prohibit  kickbacks  in  con- 
nection with  the  storage  of  agricultural 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  12069.  A  bill  to  extend  authority  for 
the  waiver   of   nonimmigrant   visas;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  12070.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  field  of  special  education  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  to  the  States,  for 
training  personnel  and  undertaking  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  to  establish, 
for  consultation  in  connection  therewith,  an 
advisory  council  and  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees; and  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  provide  services  to  de- 
termine rehabilitation  potential,  to  expand 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and  to 
make  grants  for  construction  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  workshops;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  12071.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  field  of  special  education  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  to  the  States,  for 
training  personnel  and  undertaking  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  to  establish, 
for  consultation  in  connection  therewith,  an 
advisory  council  and  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees; and  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  provide  services  to  de- 
termine rehabilitation  potential,  to  expand 
vocational    rehabilitation    services,    and    to 


Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H.R.  12074.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year   period   during   which    certain   veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  12075.  A   bill   to   amend  section   5   of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  de- 
tention   and    other    benefits    to    citizens    of 
the    United    States    who    were    captured    in 
China  by  the  armed  forces  of  Japan  during 
World    War    II    and    were    interned    by    the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  12076.  A    bill    to   provide   for    the   es- 
tablishment of  Valle   Grande  National   Park 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H.R.  12077.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  of  certain  resident,s  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  12079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suffolk 
County.    N.Y.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  12080    A     bill     to     permit     dome.nic 
banks  to  pay   interest  on   time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  despositors;    to 
the   Committee  on   Banking    and    Currency. 
By   Mr.  TEAGUE  of   California; 
H.R.  12081.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and 
easement   interests   at   Hunter-Liggett    Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  construction  of  the  San 
Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project   in  ex- 
change for  other  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  12082.  A   bill    to  amend    the   Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;    to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  12083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  donated  lands  to  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  site.  Isle  Royale  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  rnd 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE : 
H-R.  12084.  A   bill   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to   encourage    Indi- 
vidual responsibility  In  the  field  of  medical 
care  by  expanding  the  present  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  to  Include  all  such  expenses 
Incurred   by   a   taxpayer    (regardless   of   the 
amount  thereof  and  regardless  of  the  person 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  paid),  and  to  pro- 
vide   comparable    encouragement    for    Indi- 
viduals electing  to  take  the  standard  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  12085.  A  bill   to  assist  the  States   In 
providing   necessary   Instruction   for   adults 


H.R.  12087.  A   bill    to    adjust   the  rates  of 
basic    compensation   of   certain    officers    and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
f>jr    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Pust  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H  R  12088.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954  so  as   to   provide   for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions,  and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  12089.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  to  meet  the  financial  burden  resulting 
from  the  entry  into  their  school  systems  of 
children  from  outside  the  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BREEDING: 
H  J  Res.  734.  Joint     resolution     deferring 
until  July  15,   1962,  the  issuance  of  a  pro- 
clamation with  respect  to  a  national  wheat 
acreage    allotment;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   HORAN: 
H  J  Res.  735.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the    President    to    enter    Into    negotiations 
with  Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  soft- 
wood, and  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
temporary   import    quotas   for   softwood;    to 
the   Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.J  Res  736.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for    the    acquisition    and    operation    of    the 
Freedom   Train    II    by    the   Archivist  of   the 
United    States,   and    for   other   purposes;    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  BELL: 
H  J.  Res.  737.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  in  the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
as  the  site  of  a  World's  Fair  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration   of  Independence;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   MONTOYA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  481.  Concurrent   resolution   to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Living  Museum  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnog- 
raphy: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H  Res.  686.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal   Installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at   Hanford,  Wash.;   to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  and 
provide  for  additional  accommodations  for 
veterans  in  the  veterans'  hospitals  In  East 
Orange  and  Lyons,  N.J  ,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  ANE^  RESOLUTIONS     TJiy  paUence  «,  we  labor  an  In  Uhs  hope     without  our  grant  a-steUiKJe.  bi-t  al«,  to 


Under  clause  1  of  nile  xxii   private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fullows: 
By   Mr.  BATES: 
H  R.  12000.  A  bUl  for  liie  relie/  of  JamM 
Comeau;  to  the  Cominltt4»e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  12001.  A   blU  for   the   relief  at  Mlaa 
Helena  Hilda  Butterfleld,   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAOUE: 
H.R.  12092.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
H   Brackbill;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  12093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Wolf.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  12094.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wllmer 
R.  Brlcker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  12095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
C  Doyle;  to  the  Commltt»e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12006.  A  bill  for  tlie  reUef  of  Mariano 
Fagone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  12097.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  John 
Houmls;  to  the  Commltt<'«  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GAVIN: 
H.R.  13008.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Suh 
Hyang  Hee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 
HJl.   12099.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zorka   Boskov;    to    the    committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.    12100.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mr«. 
Mllagros   Ellzaga   Jacoby    (nee   Uy);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidiiry. 

HJl.  12101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nathalie  Illne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.    12102.  A   bill    for   the  relief  of   Joee 
Domenech;   to  the  Conur.ittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12103.  A  bill  for  th*  reUef  of  Dr.  Sayed 
Ahmad  Madanl  and  Shaml  H.  Madanl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclury. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12104.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glng  Sze 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
lis..   12105.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alexel 
Bogdanoff;   to  the  Comm.ttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  12106.  A  bin  for  thu  relief  of  Avangella 
Karas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER; 

H.  Res.  687.  ReaoluUon  .arovlding  for  send- 
ing the  bill  HJl.  11804  ind  accompanying 
pjipers  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TiEsiuv,  JiNF  12,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  give  us,  we  pray,  as  we  come, 
an  elevated  vision  of  the  long  years,  with 
the  constant  realization  that  a  lifetime 
here  is  but  a  second  in  the  eternal  plan 
of  the  God  of  the  ages. 

So  may  we  toll  in  these  fields  of  time 
in  the  sense  of  the  eternal.  Undiscour- 
aged  and  undismayed  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  mankind,  barely  emerging  from 
the  nursery  of  his  final  destiny,  teach  us 


that  sends  a  shining  ray  far  down  the 
future's  broadening  way. 

Solemnize  us  with  the  consciousness 
that  beyond  the  appralsala  of  men  re- 
garding what  Is  said  and  done  here,  there 
falls  upon  the  record  of  Thy  servants 
who  here  serve  the  Repid>llc,  the  search- 
ing light  of  Thy  Judgments. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Mazier 
of  all  good  workmen.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
June  11,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  8,  1962,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolutions: 

S.  071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brlgantl; 

8.2132.  An  act  to  approve  the  revised 
June  1057  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort 
8haw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project,  Mon- 
tana, and  to  authorize  the  modification  of 
the  rei>ayment  contract  with  Port  Shaw  Irri- 
gation District; 

S.  3157.  An  act  to  repeal  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1950, 
limiting  the  area  in  the  District  of  Colimibla 
within  which  sites  for  public  buildings  may 
be  acquired: 

BJ.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Bob  Hope; 
and 

SJ.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  Third  Division, 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project,  Wyo- 
ming. 


REPORT  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  432) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  final  an- 
nual report  on  the  operations  of  the 
mutual  security  program  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1961.  The  report  was 
prepared  imder  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  as  coordinator  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program,  with 
participation  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  report  marks  the  end  of  one  dec- 
ade in  our  aid  programs  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another;  the  transition  from 
what  was  primarily  a  decade  of  defense 
to  a  decade  of  development.  The  past 
decade  has  seen  the  strengthening  of 
many  of  our  friends  and  allies  so  that 
they  have  been  enabled  not  only  to  thrive 


bear  an  Increasing  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility  of   helping    the   less-devtioped 

nations. 

Fiscal  year  1961  can  perhaps  best  be 
characterized  as  a  year  of  reevaluation 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program.  A 
Presidential  task  force  was  set  up  early 
in  1961  to  review  the  program  thor- 
oughly—from basic  policy  to  future  ob- 
jectives. The  work  of  this  task  force, 
and  subsequently  the  constructive  efforts 
of  the  Congress,  resulted  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  which  created  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  in  effect  inaugurated  the  decade 
of  development. 

For  the  new  decade,  new  tools  have 
been  forged  to  implement  the  changes  in 
program  emphasis  toward  economic  and 
social  progress  through  self-help,  long- 
range  development,  and  a  shift  from 
grant  assistance  to  loans.  These  objec- 
tives can  be  realized,  however,  only  if  the 
strength  and  will  of  the  free  world 
against  overt  aggression  and  subversion 
from  within  are  maintained-  We  must 
continue,  therefore,  to  carry  forward  an 
effective  military  assistance  program  to 
sustain  the  safeguards  and  defensive 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  free  world. 

John  F.  Kknnkdy. 

The  Whiti  House,  June  11, 1962. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsraLD,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
Umited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maitsfiixd,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  refiared  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(Por  nominations  this  day  i^ecelved,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 
The   Chief   Clerk  proceeded 


to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded 


to  read 
U.S.    Air 


sundry    nominations    in    the 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS       IN       THE       ARMY 

PLACED    ON    THE    SECRETARY'S 

DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
LOUISIANA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  concurrent  resolution  adopts  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  known  as  "The  Freedom  of 
Choice  Amendment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  7 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  "The  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Amendment" 
Whereas    since    the    earliest    days    of    the 
Union  of  the  United  States  the  Individual 
States   have    exercised   certain    basic    rights 
within  their  respective  borders;  and 

Whereas  this  system  of  State  rights  has 
produced  beneficial  results  and  is  In  accord 
with  the  principles  of  local  self-government; 
and 

Whereas  such  rights  are  In  keeping  with 
the  basic  design  of  our  Federal  system; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  {the  senate 
thereof  concurring  herein).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  adopt  and  offer  to  the 
States  for  ratification  or  rejection  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"This  amendment  shall  be  known  us,  The 
Freedom  of   Choice   Amendment.' 

"The  right  of  the  owners  and  operators  of 
all  kind  and  description,  their  agents,  serv- 
ants and  employees,  of  all  hotels,  restau- 
rants, inns,  cafes,  bars.  Ice  cream  parlors, 
soft  drink  stands,  motels,  apartment  houses, 
trailer  camps,  cemeteries,  dance  halls, 
skating  rinks,  bath  houses,  barber  shops, 
beauty  shops  and  other  privately  owned 
places  of  public  accommodation  or  amuse- 
ment to  choose  their  own  guests,  patrons 
and  tenants  shall   not  be   abridged. 

"The  right  of  churches,  lodges,  fraternities, 
sororities,  private  clubs,  and  all  other  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  Institutions  and 
associations  to  choose  their  own  guests,  pa- 
trons, and  members  shall  not  be  abridged 

"The  rights  of  owners  of  land  to  contract 
with  other  owners  of  land,  either  Indi- 
vidually or  through  associations,  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  privately  owned  lands  In 
the  same  neighborhood  shall  not  be 
abridged:  Provided,  That  no  owner  of  land 
shall  be  compelled  to  Join  in  any  such  con- 
tract or  become  a  member  of  any  neighbor- 
hood association:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  right  and  freedom  of  such  contract- 
ing owners  to  give  written  consent  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  shall  not  be  restricted  or  abridged 
by  law  or  contract  so  as  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  such  consent  to  any  person  solely  be- 
cause of  said  person's  race,  color,  creed  or 
nationality.  The  term  'neighborhood' 
shall  mean  whatever  area  the  contracting 
parties  may  designate. 

"Unless  restricted  by  his  own  voluntary 
agreement,  the  right  of  any  property  owner 
to  sell  or  lease  his  property  to  another  per- 
son of  his  own  choice  shall  not  be  abridged. 
"Educational  policies.  Including  adminis- 
tration, finance,  subject  matter  of  Instruc- 
tion, assignment  of  pupils  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto  shall  be  exercised  ex- 
clusively by  the  several  States  solely  as  the 
legislative  bodies  thereof  shall  determine  to 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  said 
State,  or  by  such   other  means  as  provided 


by  such  legislative  bodies,  including  initia- 
tive and  referendum  voting. 

"Rules  and  regulation*  pertaining  to 
intrastate  transportation  and  all  other 
IntrasUte  public  agencies  shall  be  ex- 
ercised exclusively  by  the  States";  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
shall  transmit  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress. 

Speaker    of    the    House    of   Representa- 
tives. 


Lieutenant   Governor   and   President    of 
the  Senate. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  downstate 
New  York  division,  adopted  a  resolution 
at  exercises  on  May  6.  1962,  commemo- 
rating the  Polish  Constitution  of  the  3d 
of  May.  One  thousand  Americans  of 
Polish  birth  or  descent  gathered  for  this 
occasion  to  honor  and  reassure  the 
Polish  people  of  their  interest  in  striv- 
ing for  Polish  independence  from  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  dictatorship.  Through 
the  continuing  faith  of  these  Americans, 
the  hopes  of  the  Polish  people  may  be 
kept  alive,  and  independence  once  more 
re.stored  to  the  Polish  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  resolution  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  the  3d  of  May.  1791.  was  one 
of  the  greatest  acts  In  the  1,000-year  history 
of  Poland  as  a  Christian  nation;  and 

Whereas  this  expression  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  adopted  shortly  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  the  United 
States  was  the  first  guarantee  of  personal 
liberty  given  to  the  people  of  any  nation  In 
central  or  eastern  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May  not  only  assured  the  p)eople  of  Poland 
of  their  liberty  under  the  then  Polish  Gov- 
ernment but  also  served  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  all  oppressed  peoples  in  surrounding  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas  because  of  their  devotion  to  lib- 
erty, the  people  of  Poland  soon  thereafter 
in  1796.  saw  their  nation  overrun  by  neigh- 
boring tyrants  anxious  to  destroy  the  seed 
of  liberty  planted  in  their  midst,  causing  the 
third  partition  of  that  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  upon  re- 
gaining their  freedom  were  once  more  at- 
tacked and  subjected  by  the  same  brutal 
forces  which  caused  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  still  carry  in  their  hearts  a  love  for 
the  ideals  of  freedom  expressed  In  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May;  and 

Whereas  this  devotion  to  liberty  caused 
Poland  to  fight  against  hopeless  odds  when 
attacked  in  1939  by  Nazi  Germany  and  Com- 
munist Russia,  and  to  continue  that  fight 
until  the  present  day;  and 

Whereas  Poland,  which  has  made  count- 
less contributions  during  the  past  1.000 
years  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
Christian  Ideals  and  Western  civilization  still 
suffers  the  fate  of  a  colony  of  Communist 
Russia  while  at  the  same  time,  former  colo- 
nies of  onetime  colonial  empires  are  attain- 
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Now,  therefore,  1,000  AmericanB  of  PoliBh 
birth  or  descent,  assembled  at  exercises  com- 
memorating the  Polish  Constitution  of  the 
3d  of  May  under  the  auspices  of  the  down 
state  New  York  division  of  the  Polish  Ameri 


MEN   WITHIN   COVERAGE 
HOURS  OP  SERVICE  LAW 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


an  Congress  on  Sunday,  May  «.  iwja.^the     ^^  ^^^''^  ^^^^  ^^clude  railroad  Signal-     If 'f f?  acres  that  would  receive  a 


presently  unused  flows  of  Soap,  Cure- 
canti,  and  Crystal  Creeks  for  irrigation 
and  for  important  benefits  to  sport  fish- 
ing and  recreation. 
The  lands  to  be  irrigated  would  include 

full 


Polish  National  Hall  in  New  York,  do  hereby 
resolve  as  follows: 

1  To  continue  to  work  for  the  full  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  Poland. 

2.  To  assure  the  enslaved  people  of  Po- 
land of  our  brotherly  love  and  our  determi- 
nation to  aid  them. 

3.  To  convey  our  appreciation  to  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the  primate  and  spirit- 
ual leader  of  Poland. 

4.  To  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  final  recognition  of  the  Oder 
Nelsse  line  as  the  western  boundary  of  Po- 
land and  to  make  the  restoration  of  Poland's 
former  boundary  line  on  the  east  as  one  of 
the  alms  of  American  foreign  policy. 

5.  To  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  8tat«s  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  plight  of  the  people 
of  Poland  and  other  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
the  end  that  full  independence  shall  be  re- 
stored to  these  nations  in  the  same  spirit  In 
which  Independence  has  been  granted  to  the 
former  subjects  of  once  great  colonial  em- 
pires. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.    3397.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Janos 
Kardos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3398.  A  bill  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able to  producers  of  durxun  wheat  who  were 
unable  to  plant  an  acreage  of  duriun  wheat 
for  1962  equal  to  the  acreage  required  under 
the  1962  durum  wheat  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultxire  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  3399.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Lee  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HuMPHKET)  : 

S.  3400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  drainage  of  certain  wetlands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr  SMATHERS: 

S.  3401.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4.  1907,  to  provide  that  the  16-hour  limlto- 
tion  upon  continuous  duty  for  certain  rail- 
road employees  shall  apply  to  employees  in- 
stalling, repairing,  and  maintaining  signal 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathexs  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 

S.  3402.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  3403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Pruitland  Mesa  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER: 

S.  3404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basillos 
Captain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


men  within  the  coverage  of  the  hours 
of  service  law.  This  hours  of  service 
law,  substantially  unchanged  since  its 
enactment  in  1907,  is  designed  "to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees  and  trav- 
elers upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon." 
The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signal- 
men requested  that  I,  m  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  introduce  this  meas- 
ure on  behalf  of  the  men  who  install, 
repair,  and  mamtain  signal  systems.  A 
supporting  memorandum,  retained  in  the 
committee  files  for  public  inspection, 
states: 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  no  signal  system  Is 
better  than  the  maintenance  afforded  it 
And  It  follows  that  no  fatigued  signalman 
should  be  permitted  to  work  on  a  signal 
system  where  his  mistakes  may  result  in 
signal  failures  or  display  of  improper  aspects 
which  could  lead  to  catastrophic  collisions 
or  derailments. 

The  railroads  have  an  excellent  safety 


water  supply  from  the  project,  and  sup- 
plemental water  would  be  provided  for 
6,930  acres  presently  irrigated  but  with- 
out adequate  water  supply. 

This  area  is  one  of  generally  depressed 
living  standards  largely  because  of  in- 
adequate supplies  of  irrigation  water 
and  reductions  m  grazing  permits  on 
Federal  lands.  Frequent  drought  condi- 
tions have  caused  severe  water  shortages 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  irrigation  season 
in  many  recent  years.  By  providing  a 
dependable  supply  of  irrigation  water, 
this  project  would  improve  and  stabilize 
the  economic  status  of  the  farmers  and 
produce  other  important  benefits  to  the 
entire  area,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Livestock  feed  is  presently  grown  on 
94  percent  of  the  irrigated  land,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  would  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  after 
completion  of  this  project.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  with  the  depend- 
able late -season  supply  of  water  provided 
by   the   project,   some   lands   would   be 


record,  but  recent  events  suggests  that    Pj;^nted  to  fruits,  particularly  pears  and 
there  may  be  room  for  some  improve      cherries 


ments.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  various 
Federal  agencies  and  private  industries 
concerned  with  this  problem  will  provide 
the  Senate  committee  with  their  com- 
ments and  suggestions  in  connection  with 
this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3401)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4,  1907,  to  provide  that  the  16- 
hoiu*  limitation  upon  continuous  duty 
for  certain  railroad  employees  shall  apply 
to  employees  installing,  repairing,  and 
maintaining  signal  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


FRUITLAND  MESA  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT.  COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
providing  for  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Fruitland  Mesa 
Federal  reclamation  project  in  Colorado. 

The  authorization  of  this  project  as  a 
participating  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  was  approved  by  this 
body  some  7  years  ago;  however,  when 
the  Colorado  River  storage  bill  came 
back  from  the  conference  committee,  In 
the  form  In  which  It  was  finally  enacted 
Into  law.  the  Fruitland  Mesa  imit,  along 
with  some  23  other  participating  units, 
was  simply  designated  to  receive  priority 
In  the  completion  of  planning  reports. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  Fruitland  Mesa  project  has 
now  been  completed,  and  It  has  been  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Pruitland  Mesa  Is  a  proposed  multipur- 
pose water  resource  development  in  the 
Gunnison  River  basm  in  west-central 
Colorado.     The  project  would  develop 


A  major  feature  of  the  project  would 
be  the  proposed  Soap  Park  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Soap  Creek  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  44,670  acre-feet.  This  res- 
ervoir would  provide  benefits  to  sport 
flshmg,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
resei-voir  and  adjacent  areas  in  the  Gim- 
nison  National  Forest  will  become  a 
center  of  extensive  public  recreation  use. 
The  project  area  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Guimison 
National  Monument  which,  with  its 
spectacular  gorge  of  the  Gunnison  River, 
provides  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bits 
of  scenery  in  western  Colorado. 

Over  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
project  is  allocated  to  irrigation  and 
would  be  fully  reimbursable  in  accord- 
ance with  usual  reclamation  practices. 
The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  project  is 
2:49  to  1  over  a  100-year  period  of 
analysis. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  upon 
this  legislation,  which  Is  most  important 
to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  aw>roprlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3403)  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Fruitland  Mesa  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Colorado,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11289)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS  SATELLITE  AUTHOR- 
ITY—ADDITIONAL CX)SPONSOR  OP 

BILL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2890)  to  establish 
ft  Communications  Satellite  Authority  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  global 
communication  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ROGER  D.  FOLEY,  TO  BE 
U.S.    DISTRICT   JUDGE   FOR    THE 
DISTRICT  OP  NEVADA 
Mr.  EASTLAND,    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, June  19,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Roger  D.  Foley,  of  Ne- 
vada, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  for  the 
district  of  Nevada,  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2865)  for  the  relief  of  Ferdi- 
nand A.  Hermens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10502)  for 
the  relief  of  James  B.  Troup. 


ADDRESSES. 
CLES.     ETC. 
RECORD 


EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
PRINTED     IN     THE 


On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Kerr,  entitled 
"Utilizing  Human  and  Physical  Resources," 
at  the  commencement  exercises  at  Salem 
College,  Salem,  W.  Va,,  on  June  8,  1962;  and 
remarks  made  by  himself  in  presenting 
Senator  Kerr. 

By  Mr.  WILEY : 

Excerpts  from  weekend  address  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations  relating  to  the  progress 
of  major  legislation  in  Congress. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

Partial  text  of  remarks  by  him  before 
Propeller  Club.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  22. 
1962,  on  the  subject  "Jobis,  Cargoes,  and 
Goods — The  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market." 


SECRETARY    FREEMAN    RESPONDS 
TO  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  PROPOS- 
ALS    FOR    CHANGE     IN     FOREST 
SERVICE  POLICIES 
Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    President, 
on  February  21.  1962.  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  and  lumber 
industry  officials  from  their  States  met 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  factors  which  have  re- 
tarded prosperity  of  the  forest -products 
industry,  our  Nation's  fourth  largest  em- 
ployment source.    The  discussion  at  the 
meeting  with  Secretary  Freeman  cen- 
tered   around    management    and    sales 
policies  of  the  Forest  Service  which  they 
claimed  were  adversely  affecting  lumber 
operators,  both  large  and  small. 

The  economic  stability  of  many  com- 
munities in  the  West  is  closely  related 
to  Forest  Service  operations,  because  of 
the  Government's  large  timber  owner- 
ship. For  instance,  in  my  State  of  Ore- 
gon, about  11.4  million  acres  of  commer- 
cial forest  land  is  in  the  national  forests, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  25.8  million  acres. 
At  the  February  meeting,  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  made 
four  proposals  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.   These  were: 

First.  Institute  an  orderly  proeram  of 
timber  sales  designed  to  promote  the  reg- 
ular harvest  of  trees  from  national  forest 
commercial  forest  areas,  to  insure  com- 
munity stability,  continuous  employ- 
ment, improved  wood  products,  and  a 
healthy  forest  industry. 

Second.  Take  cognizance  of  the  mo- 
nopoly the  Government  has  as  the  prin- 
cipal seller  of  timber  in  large  areas,  and 
avoid  taking  advantage  of  the  dominant 
position  in  the  setting  of  rates  for  tim- 
ber. 

Third.  Revise  the  existing  procedure 
for  app>ealing  adverse  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Fourth.  Revise  the  existing  Federal 
timber  sales  contract  form,  to  provide 
a  normal  buyer  and  seller  relationship. 
Yesterday  Secretary  Freeman  for- 
warded to  me  his  reply  to  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  He 
has  proposed  some  changes  in  existing 
regulations.  I  doubt  that  these  revi- 
sions will  entirely  satisfy  the  industry, 
although  they  do  provide  a  starting 
point  for  a  more  reaUstic  relationship 
between  Forest  Service  policies  and  the 
requirement  that  stands  of  timber  in 
the  forest  reserves  be  used  to  promote 
employment  and  economic  stability  in 
adjacent  areas. 

I  ask  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  include 
in  the  Record,  with  my  remarks,  a  copy 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  to  me  and  his 
response  to  Mr.  Arthur  Temple,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  dated  June  7,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  of  Agricttlturb, 
Washington,  DC,  June  11,  1962. 
Hon.  Maurine  B.  Ncubercer. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAR  Senator  Neubercer:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  my  response   to  the  four  proposals 


presented  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Aasoclatlon  at  the 
February  21  meeting. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  matter 
and  assure  you  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
lumber  industry  In  trying  to  work  out  solu- 
tions to  mutual  problems. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orvillx  Fekiman. 

Secretary. 


Department  of  Agricttltork, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1962. 
Mr.  Arthvr  Temple, 

President.   National   Lumber   Manufacturers 
Atisocxation.  Diboll,  Tex. 

De.\r  Mr.  Temple:  When  we  met  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  I  promised  serious  consideration  to 
the  four  points  presented  by  you  and  otliers 
connected  with  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  number 
of  oUier  developments  affecting  forestry  and 
the  lumber  Industry  which  have  both  domes- 
tic and  Internatlonfll  Implications. 

To  some  extent  the  points  you  raised  were 
covered  in  a  letter  to  nine  western  Senators 
ou  April  17  to  whlcn  was  appended  a  memo- 
randum from  Chief  Forester  Cliff.  I  have 
requested  Mr.  Cliff  to  furnish  his  analysis 
and  recommendations  for  action  on  your  four 
proposals.  A  copy  of  his  memorandum  is 
enclosed.  His  recommendations  are  approved 
subject  to  the  following  comments. 

PROPOSAL  NO.   1 — PERFORMANCE  STA.NDARDS 

I  believe  you  will  find  the  revised  wording 
prap<j6ed  by  Mr  Cliff  for  a  regulation  stating 
lunber  sale  program  objectives  substantially 
nu'cts  the  biislc  objectives  of  your  first  pro- 
posal. Tlie  regular  harvest  of  full  sustained 
yield  should  be  the  objective  of  national 
forest  timber  sale  programs.  However,  in 
pursuing  this  objective.  It  Is  necessary  to 
c-jordinate  timber  harvesting  with  other  na- 
tional forest  uses. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  improve  ad- 
ministration. Your  further  recommenda- 
tion on  strengthening  annual  reporting  is 
thus  timely.  The  Forest  Service  will  be  de- 
\e;Mping  data,  some  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gest, but  all  designed  to  better  show  the  rec- 
ord of  management  and  aid  in  accelerating 
Improvements. 

PROPOSAL  no.  2 — TIMBER  APPRAISALS 

Tlie  Department's  General  Counsel  advises 
that  "appraised  value  "  as  used  In  the  basic 
timber  sale  act  of  June  4,  1887  (16  U.S.C. 
476)  means  fair  market  value.  It  Is  our  opin- 
ion that  an  appraUal  made  In  accordance 
with  your  proposed  regulation  would  not  de- 
velop market  value.  This  estops  complete 
adoption  of  your  proposal. 

Mr.  Cliff  has  proposed  wording  for  a  regu- 
lation on  appraisal  procedure  which  de- 
velops market  value.  I  am  willing  to  include 
this  appraisal  procedure  statement  In  de- 
partmental regulations  for  the  national 
forests. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  continually  reviewing 
stumpage  pricing  policies  and  procedures. 
It  Is  seeking  to  meet  current  developments 
as  they  unfold  with  equitable  adjustments. 
We  want  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  nonpro- 
ductive controversies  with  timber  pur- 
chasers. Important  contributions  toward 
this  purpose  are  Mr.  Cliff's  decisions  to  ter- 
minate the  use  of  the  quartile  system  and. 
Insofar  as  minimum  rate  limitations  will  per- 
mit, to  require  adherence  to  guidelines  to 
maintain  average  rate  of  profit  margin  at 
a  reasonable  level  for  all  species  for  which 
cutting  Is  mandatory. 

PROPOSAL  NO.  3 APPEAL  PROCEDURES 

The  first  two  Items  of  yo\ir  specific  pro- 
posals on  appeal  procedure  are  now  available 
under  the  existing  regulation  A-10  govern- 
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ing  appeals  on  Forest  Service  actions.  The 
third  Item  which  proposes  referral  of  ap- 
peals to  Independent  boards  or  the  courts 
for  final  decision  would  require  authorizing 
legislation.  I  understand  that  Congress- 
woman  Hansen's  bill  H.R.  11135  Includes 
three  provisions  similar  to  the  three  pro- 
\lslons  of  proposal  No.  3  of  your  February 
21  recommendations  to  me.  This  Depart- 
ment will,  of  coiu-se,  report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  this  bill  when 
requested.  I  do  not  at  this  time  want  to 
close  the  door  to  full  consideration  of  this 
bill  In  connection  with  such  a  report. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Department  to 
have  a  series  of  documented  cases  presented 
which  demonstrate  what  In  your  judgment 
are  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present  proce- 
dure. These  could  Include  not  only  cases 
where  appeals  may  have  been  filed  but  also 
situations  where  your  members  have  perhaps 
felt  frustrated  under  the  existing  procedure. 

On  April  17  I  Indicated  to  the  Northwest 
Senators  that  we  would  endeavor  to  utilize 
experienced  and  responsible  personnel  for 
troubleshooting"  purposes.  The  goal  I 
have  asked  the  Forest  Service  to  attain  is 
the  resolution  of  operating  problems  at  the 
field  level  so  that  matters  brought  before 
the  Chief  and  before  me  represent  major 
{K)licy  matters. 

PROPO.SAL   NO     4— TIMBER    SALE  CONTRACTS 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  to 
work  with  the  Forest  Service  on  a  contract 
review  project  along  the  lines  outlined  by 
Mr.  Cliff. 

In  summary,  we  have  developed  alternative 
wordings  for  regvilations  on  your  first  two 
propoKals.  We  realize  that  the  revised  state- 
ment on  appraisal  differs  materially  from 
your  proposal,  but  a  basic  legal  question  on 
the  meaning  and  use  of  fair  market  value 
Is  Involved.  In  order  to  reduce  areas  of  dis- 
agreement, appraisal  procedures  have  been 
adjusted  by  elimination  of  the  quartile  sys- 
tem and  establishment  of  firm  guidelines  on 
maintenance  of  average  profit  margins  for 
all  species  for  which  cutting  is  mandatory. 
The  only  actual  Issue  raised  In  connection 
with  appeals  Is  legislative  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative. On  the  matter  of  contract 
wording  review,  we  are  offering  to  set  up  a 
working  group  with  the  timber  industry. 

We  want  to  continue  to  work  together  to 
maximize  use  and  benefits  from  the  National 
Forests  for  both  Industry  and  the  general 
public. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ohvii.le  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


U.S.  Government, 

Forest  Service, 
Wa.^hiugton.  D.C..  May  7.  1962. 
To:    OrviUe   L.    Preemnn.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Prom:  Edward  P.  Cliff.  Chief. 
Subject:   External  relations   (National  Lum- 
ber    Manufacturers     Association's     pro- 
posals) . 
This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  Forest  Service  recommendations 
on  the  four  proposals  submitted  to  you  by 
the  National  Lumt>er  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation  on  February   21.     My  analysis  of  the 
proposals     and     my     recommendations     are 
stated  below: 

PROPOSAL     NO.      1 

Tills  is  a  proposal  for  Issuance  of  a  new 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
entitled   "Sale   of    the   Allowable   Cut." 

For  almost  20  years,  an  objective  of  na- 
tional forest  management  has  been  the  de- 
\elopment  of  cutting  at  the  full  allowable 
rate  on  each  national  forest  working  circle. 
Althoxigh  we  have  not  reached  this  goal  we 
have  been  making  steady  progress  toward  it. 
I  recommend   Incorporating  a  statement  of 


this  policy  In  the  Secretary's  regulations.  A 
suitable  statement  for  this  ptirpose,  which 
can  be  Inserted  as  the  first  paragraph  in  a 
revision  of  regulation  S-6  (36  C.F.R.  221.6), 
follows : 

"TTie  Forest  Service  shall  develop  an 
orderly  program  of  timber  sales  designed  to 
obtain  regular  harvest  from  commercial 
forest  areas  of  the  national  forests  on  a  full 
sustained -yield  basis  in  accordance  with  pol- 
icies established  for  multiple-use  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  national  forest 
resources.  Attainment  of  this  objective  in 
annual  timber  sale  («-ograins  must  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  finances  available,  local 
market  demand  for  stumpage,  and  adequacy 
of  transportation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  revision  of  the  lan- 
guage proi>08ed  by  the  association  is  to  pro- 
vide for  recognition  of  associated  resource 
values  In  multiple-use  management  of  the 
national  forests.  Another  reason  is  to  rec- 
ognize factors  beyond  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  might  limit  attainment  of  tim- 
ber harvesting  goals. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  associations 
proposed  regulation  would  require  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  number  of 
Items  in  respect  to  cutting  rates,  allowable 
cutting  limits,  and  comparisons  of  potenUal 
growth  per  acre  with  average  volume  cut  per 
acre  on  each  national  forest.  Most  of  the 
data  listed  is  already  made  available  and 
published  in  various  forms.  The  Forest 
Service  is  willing  to  compile  this  material 
centrally  and  Issue  It  annually.  A  Secre- 
tary's regulation  to  require  this  is  unneces- 
sary and  could  prove  cumbersome  to  adjust 
to  keep  in  step  with  developing  needs  for  in- 
formation and  data  on  the  national  forest 
timber  business. 

In  sununary,  my  recommendation  on  pro- 
posal No.  1  is  to  adopt  substitute  wording 
for  the  first  paragraph  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  revision  of  regulation  S-6.  In 
resf>ect  to  the  second  paragraph  we  propose 
to  compile  the  information  requested  and 
pvibllsh  it  annually. 

proposal  no.  2 

This  is  a  proposal  to  issue  a  new  Secre- 
tary's regulation  entitled  "Timber  Ap- 
praisal  " 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  association's 
proposed  regulation,  as  well  as  the  Intro- 
ductory material,  stresses  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  as  the  principal 
seller  of  timber  in  large  areas  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  lack  of  a  normal  market 
in  those  areas  where  there  are  no  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  saw-log  timber  cut  in  the  West  comes 
from  private  timber  and  one-third  from  pub- 
lic timber.  In  the  South  and  East  the  pro- 
portion of  cut  from  public  timber  is  sub- 
stantially less.  However,  there  are  many 
localities  In  the  West  were  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  available  for  sale  is  on  the  national 
forests  and  other  public  lands.  It  is  also 
true  that  as  old  growth  private  timber  is 
liquidated  or  becomes  more  tightly  held 
there  is  growing  dependence  on  national 
forests  by  western  timber  operators  who  own 
little  or  no  tlmberland. 

■Virtually  every  sawmill  which  must  buy 
timber  for  current  operating  purposes  is 
faced  with  a  problem  of  relatively  few 
sources  of  supply  since  logs  cannot  be  hauled 
great  distances.  Both  mills  purchEising  na- 
tional forest  timber  and  mills  purchasing 
private  timber  generally  have  the  same  basic 
problem  of  lack  of  alternative  timber  sources. 
We  agree  that  where  the  Forest  Service  Is  In 
a  dominant  position,  it  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  position  in  the  setting  of  the 
price  for  timber.  We  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  been  doing  so. 

The  Forest  Service  has  recognized  that  the 
lumber  industry  has  been  experiencing  de- 
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pressed  market  conditions  during  the  past 
2  years.  The  following  adjustments  in  na- 
tional forest  stumpage  prices  and  pricing 
policies  have  been  made  since  1959: 

1.  Appraised  stumpage  prices  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  Weighted  average 
prices  for  timber  sold  in  the  six  western 
national  forest  regions,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
were: 
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Appraised  and  bid  prices  In  1961  were 
about  30  percent  less  than  in  1969. 

2.  Appraisal  procedure  adjustments  were 
made  in  December  1961  and  January  1962 
which  resulted  in  further  reductions  In  ap- 
praised prices  of  about  tl.60  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  ponderoea  pine  and  from  $2 
to  $6  per  thousand  for  timber  in  the  Doug- 
las-fir region  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

3.  Minimum  rates  for  ponderosa  pine  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Southwestern 
States  were  reduced  to  $3  per  thousand  In 
December   1961. 

4  In  other  parts  of  the  West,  minimum 
stumpage  prices  for  ponderoea  pine,  Doug- 
las-fir, and  other  high -value  species  were 
reduced  to  $3  per  thousand  In  April  1962 

5.  In  December  1961,  the  stumpage  price 
adjustment  procedvue  was  modified  to  pro- 
vide (a)  a  more  effective  method  of  amortiz- 
ing road  costs,  and  (b)  a  more  equitable  off- 
set for  periods  when  further  stumpage  price 
decreases  are  restricted  by  minimum  con- 
tract rates. 

National  forest  timber  is  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  476,  which  provides 
that  timber  shall  be  offered  at  not  less  than 
appraised  value.  Appraised  value  In  this 
context  means  fair  market  value.  The  Forest 
Service  attempts  to  establish  fair  market 
value  in  its  timber  appraisals.  At  any  par- 
ticular time  and  for  any  particular  condi- 
tion, there  should  be  only  one  market  value 
level  for  all  purposes.  There  cannot  be  a 
different  market  level  for  sales,  income  tax, 
condemnation,  or  other  purposes. 

The  determination  of  fair  market  value  in 
many  situations,  particularly  in  parts  of  the 
West  where  the  amount  of  timber  available 
for  current  purchases  is  much  less  than  the 
local  demand  for  such  stumpage,  is  a  dif- 
ficult, complicated,  and  controversial  matter. 
We  give  consideration  to  all  pertinent  factors 
which  affect  market  value  of  stumpage.  We 
are  willing  to  consider  proposals  for  modi- 
fication of  the  methods  In  use  to  reflect 
various  factors  affecting  market  value.  But 
it  Is  not  proper  to  exclude  consideration  of 
any  factor  which  is  pertinent  to  the  deter- 
mination of  market  value. 

Analysis  of  transactions  In  stumpage.  in- 
cluding bidding  performance  for  national 
forest  timber  offerings,  is  an  essential  part 
of  determination  of  fair  market  value  for 
timber.  In  highly  competitive  areas,  bid 
prices  for  national  forest  timber  must  be 
discounted.  Such  discounting  mtist  be 
primarily  on  a  judgment  basis.  Use  of 
judgment  is  an  essential  item  in  determina- 
tion of  fair  market  value.  Judgment  is  used 
primarily  to  determine  what  factors  are  per- 
tinent in  a  particular  appraisal  and  what 
weight  to  give  them. 

Adoption  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
association's  proposal  No.  2  would  set 
apart  national  forest  timber  appraisal  from 
timber  appraisal  for  other  properties  and 
other  purposes.  We  consider  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  would  specify  procedures 
which    do    not    develop    market    value    and 
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hence  would  be   contrary  to  our  statutory 
responslbllltlefl. 

The  aasociatlon's  proposal  would  require 
that  profit  marginfl  In  appralsaU  be  based  on 
GoTernment  reporta  of  profit  experience  In 
competing  building  materials  Industries 
with  due  aUowance  for  differences  In  risk. 
Profit  margins  for  appraisals  of  any  sort 
must  be  developed  by  experience  over  con- 
siderable periods  to  go  with  the  cost  and 
selling  value  levels  used  In  the  analytical 
appraisal  process.  Transference  of  profit- 
margin  levels  between  Industries  with  dif- 
fering accounting  and  trade  practices,  mar- 
kets and  raw  materials  supply  factors  would 
not  be  a  sound  procedure. 

The  association's  proposal  also  specifies: 
"Product  values  shall  be  based  on  current 
market  experience."  Conformance  to  this 
proposed  reqviirement  would  result  In  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  end-product  prices 
(lumber  or  plywood)  and  stvunpage  prices. 
Stumpage  price  levels  would  have  the  same 
fluctuations  as  end-product  prices. 

Stumpage.  logs,  and  lumber  are  all  separate 
commodities.  Supply,  demand,  and  distri- 
bution relationships  for  stumpage,  which 
has  restricted  local  markets,  are  markedly 
different  than  for  finished  forest  products 
which  are  marketed  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  the  long  run,  lumber  prices  are 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  affecting  stump- 
age prices.  However,  stumpage  prices  do 
not  follow  all  the  fiuctuatlons  of  the  lumber 
market. 

The  association's  request  for  exclusive  use 
of  current  product  prices  la  undoubtedly 
generated  In  part  by  Its  objections  to  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  Forest  Service  In 
1961.  commonly  called  the  quartlle  method, 
which  established  upper  and  lower  limita- 
tions on  the  base  index  used  for  stumpage 
rate  adjustment  sales  (escalation)  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  lumber  selling  prices 
usrd  m  appraisal  to  current  conditions.  For 
a  few  years  prior  to  1961,  the  Forest  Service 
has  generally  used  the  most  recent  calendar 
quarter  for  this  purpose.  However,  we  have 
varied  the  period  used  In  accordance  with 
our  judgment  of  market  trends. 

Under  the  quartlle  system,  the  most  re- 
cent  swing  In  lumber  prices  Is  divided  into 
four  parts  and  use  of  the  most  recent  calen- 
dar quarter  base  lumber  price  Indexes  is 
limited  to  values  between  the  upper  and 
lower  quartlles  of  this  range.  This  pro- 
cedure, in  effect,  dampens  the  swing  of 
stumpage  prices  as  compared  to  lumber 
prices.  This  dampening  is  in  accordance  with 
observation  of  the  lumber-stumpage  price  re- 
lationships since  1950.  This  method  system- 
atizes judgment  and  informs  purchasers  of 
what  they  can  expect  as  the  lumber  market 
shifts.  During  periods  when  quarterly  in- 
dexes are  between  the  two  quartlles,  the  most 
recent  calendar  quarter  is  used. 

It  has  proven  difficult  to  obtain  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  quartlle  pro- 
cedure. It  has  been  criticized  as>"forward 
pricing  and  price  prediction."  The  system 
has  generated  more  controversy  than  its  sig- 
nificance or  utility  justifies.  Therefore,  I 
am  taking  Immediate  action  to  terminate 
use  of  the  quartlle  system.  In  making  this 
termination,  the  Forest  Service  is  acting  to 
be  responsive  to  Industry  views.  We  feel 
that  use  of  the  qiiartlle  system  has  advan- 
tages to  the  Industry  as  well  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  we  have  been  willing  to  main- 
tain use  of  the  system  through  periods  when 
advantages  to  Industry  would  accrue.  We 
have  obtained  no  acceptance  of  the  quartlle 
system  by  industry  and  are  now  closing  out 
this  issue. 

We  shall  return  to  the  practice  previously 
In  effect  which  is  to  use  a  price  and  cost  pe- 
riod considered  to  be  representative  and  ade- 
quate for  developing  conversion  and  stiimp- 
age  value  for  the  timber  under  appraisal. 


At  present  we  will  adjust  product  selling 
values  In  appraisals  to  reflect  current  price 
levels.  Under  this  method  there  Is  need  for 
more  variation  In  the  profit  ratio  than  Is 
necessary  under  the  quartlle  system  to  pro- 
duce fair  market  value  stumpage.  The  ad- 
justment pricing  period  may  be  varied  by 
making  It  more  or  less  current  than  the  most 
recent  calendar  quarter  or  of  longer  dura- 
tion In  accordance  with  our  Judgment  of 
market  trends,  and  tliereby  reduce  the  vari- 
ation In  profit  ratios. 

The  phrase  "for  entire  sale  ofTerlngs, "  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  association's  proposal  Is  Intended  to 
establish  a  requirement  that  appraisals  be 
made  on  a  basis  which  will  provide  an  aver- 
age normal  profit  for  all  species.  Under 
this  proposal  the  price  of  higher  valued  spe- 
cies would  be  reduced  to  offset  less  than 
normal  profit  resulting  from  Insufficient 
margin  of  product  value  over  cost  In  low- 
value  species. 

Utilization  of  material  with  low  margin  of 
product  value  over  cost  along  with  species 
with  ample  margin  of  profit  value  over  cost 
will  maximize  the  total  margin  of  profit  for 
a  timber  tract  but  the  average  rate  of  profit 
will  be  reduced.  A  reasonable  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  profit  margin  generally  has  been 
accepted  by  timber  purchasers  and  by  tim- 
ber owners  cutting  tlielr  own  timber  in  or- 
der to  Increase  the  total  dollars  of  profit 
margin  In  the  cutting  of  a  tract  of  timber 
Guideline!;  for  making  adjustments  to  main- 
tain average  rate  of  profit  margin  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  for  all  species  for  which  cut- 
ting is  mandatory.  Insofar  as  minimum 
stumpage  prices  will  permit,  are  established 
in  the  "National  Forest  Handbook."  (FSH 
2423.72).  My  review  of  this  point  discloses 
that  these  guidelines  have  not  been  put  to 
use  to  the  degree  Intended  and  as  a  practu  ul 
matter  timber  is  usually  advertised  with  re- 
quired utilization  of  species  appraising  to 
less  than  normal  profit  on  the  biisls  that 
there  is  a  demand  and  market  for  It  without 
adjustment  to  average  profit  margin  stand- 
ards. Revised  instructions  are  being  issued 
to  require  observance  of  tlie.se  guidelines  for 
all  sale  offerings  and  to  limit  the  reduction 
In  averag;e  profit  rate  In  appraisals  to  not 
more  th£.n  25  percent  because  of  require- 
ments for  utilization  of  species  or  product 
groups  which  appraise  to  less  than  normal 
profit  opijortunlty. 

We  feel  that  this  treatment  Is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  view- 
points of  maximizing  total  dollar  profit  op- 
portunity and  the  rate  of  profit  opportunity 
in  appraisal  of  a  particular  tract.  This 
procedure  will  not  apply  when  it  is  possible 
to  permit  optional  utilization  on  the  part  of 
the  bidder  of  material  with  Inadequate 
profit  margins.  In  some  Instances  there  will 
be  Insufllclent  margin  of  product  value 
above  cost  for  all  species  to  provide  75  per- 
cent of  normal  profit  margin.  Such  sales 
must  necessarily  either  be  withheld  or  offered 
with  subnormal  profit  margins.  Sales  of 
this  kind  when  offered  will  be  priced  at  mini- 
mum rates  for  all  species.  While  we  cannot 
recommend  acceptance  of  the  association's 
proposed  regulation  on  appraisal  procedure, 
we  feel  a  statement  In  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tion on  the  broad  principles  of  national 
forest  timber  appraisals  is  desirable.  The 
following  language  is  recommended  for  in- 
sertion in  a  revision  of  regulation  S-7  (36 
CFB  221.7)  : 

"The  objective  of  national  forest  timber 
appraisals  is  to  establish  fair  market  value. 
The  basic  procedure  will  be  analytical  ap- 
praisal under  which  stumpage  is  a  residual 
value  determined  by  subtracting  from  prod- 
uct values  the  sum  of  operating  costs  and 
margins  for  profit  and  risk.  Costs  and  prod- 
uct values  shall  be  those  of  an  operator  of 
average  efficiency  and  related  to  the  condi- 


tions of  the  local  terrain  and  timber  quality. 
All  the  pertinent  factors  affecting  value  shall 
be  considered  In  determination  of  cost, 
product  values  and  margins  for  profit  and 
risk  Including  prices  paid  In  transactions,  in 
valuations  established  for  other  purposes 
with  public  agencies,  or  by  the  courts,  for 
comparable  timber." 

PROPOSAL     NO.     3 

Under  this  heading  the  association  criti- 
cizes the  adequacy  of  present  appeal  pro- 
cedures, states  that  purchasers  are  subject 
to  arbitrary  decisions  by  administrators 
without  rights  of  appeal  outside  the  agency, 
and  that  lack  of  a  prompt  and  Impartial 
appeals  procedure  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
serious.  Three  specific  procedural  steps  are 
proposed.  Items  1  and  2,  which  deal  with 
written  decisions  and  reviews  In  writing,  can 
be  obtained  under  the  present  regulation 
A-10  (36  CFR  211.2).  This  provides  an  ap- 
peal procedure  for  aggrieved  persons  who.  In 
transacting  or  wishing  to  transact  certain 
kinds  of  business  (Including  timber  sales) 
with  the  Forest  Service,  feel  that  an  admin- 
istrative action  or  decision  of  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice officer  was  In  error.  The  third  item  is  a 
request  for  consideration  beyond  the  second 
stage  of  written  decision  by  an  Impartial 
board  or  to  the  courts  with  the  right  of  hear- 
ing and  ex.iminatlon  of  the  evidence  In  an 
adversary  proceeding. 

Under  regul.ition  A-10,  the  appeal  proce- 
dure to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  In 
grievances  Involving  contractual  relation- 
snips,  provides  for  a  public  hearing  conducted 
by  a  hearing  examiner  who  Is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Forest  Service  and  provides 
that  Uie  testimony  of  witnesses  b«  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  subject  to  cross- 
examination.  Decisions  by  the  Chief  are 
b^ed  exclusively  on  the  hearing  record,  and 
if  the  decision  is  appealed  to  the  Secretary. 
his  decision  wlD  be  based  on  the  same  record 
which  was  before  the  Chief  and  supplemental 
briefs.  The  regulation  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary,  If  he  determines  that  the 
hearing  record  Is  Incomplete  or  insufficient, 
will  remand  the  case  to  the  Chief  with  ap- 
propriate instructions  for  further  action. 

We  know  of  no  arrangement  under  which 
disputes  over  the  administration  of  nation- 
al forest  property  can  be  deferred  to  a  board 
of  arbitration  for  final  adjudication.  Such 
an  arrangement  w^ould  place  final  decisions 
on  administration  of  national  forest  prop- 
erty In  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no 
statutory  administrative  respKjnslblllty. 
There  is  no  statute  authorizing  appeals  from 
final  agency  actions  or  decisions  concerning 
the  discretionary  administration  of  national 
forests  to  the  courts  for  judicial  review.  In 
addition  to  the  administrative  appeal  proce- 
dure, persons  adversely  affected  by  Forest 
Service  actions  or  decisions  giving  rise  to 
Ju.stlclatale  controversies  have  recourse  to  the 
courts.  Item  8  of  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  association  Is.  therefore,  unusual  and. 
If  accepted,  would  have  wide  repercussions 
on  the  administration  of  other  uses  of  the 
national  forests. 

In  summary,  our  position  on  proposal  No. 
3  Is  that  there  Is  no  authority  to  set  up  pro- 
vision for  referral  of  disputes  for  final  ad- 
Jiidlcation  to  an  arbitration  board  or  to  the 
courts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  quite 
an.xious  to  have  a  prompt  and  effective  ap- 
peals procedure  In  operation  for  national 
fore.st  timber  sales  as  well  as  for  all  other 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  work  with  the  association  as  with 
other  groups  on  consideration  of  specific 
problems  or  specific  proposals  for  solutions 
of  problems  In  connection  with  appeal  proce- 
dures under  the  present  regulation  or  any 
possible  modification  of  that  regulation 
which  Is  In  line  with  authorized  practices 
of  Federal  administration. 
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This  Is  a  request  fcr  a  new  timber  sale 
contract  form. 

The  last  major  revLilon  of  the  national 
forest  timber  sals  coaiTact  form  was  com- 
pleted In  19&4  after  lengthy  discussion  with 
industry  groups  culmlcatlng  In  a  fun  week's 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manul  acturers  Association 
and  the  American  Pulpwood  Association. 
There  have  been  few  chiinges  since  that  time. 
The  basic  contract  is  essentially  the  same 
one  which  the  Industry  reviewed  8  years  ago. 

We  are  entirely  willlrg  to  review  the  pres- 
ent timber  sale  contract  form  with  purchaser 
groups  for  the  objective  of  clarifying  or 
otherwise  finding  better  solutions  for  the 
items  which  disturb  tlie  association. 

Contract  wording  la  a  detailed  matter 
which  should  be  studied  by  experts  repre- 
senting both  buyers  a:id  sellers  of  timber. 
We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  set  up  a 
working  committee  composed  exclusively  of 
attorneys.  We  shall  b<'  glad  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forest  Service  and  of  the 
Department's  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  association 
who  are  concerned  with  both  operating  and 
legal  considerations.  Tills  initial  group  could 
proceed  to  develop  a  plan  for  prosecuting 
this  proposal. 

If  the  association  wbJies,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  grilling,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  the  contract  form  for  its 
review.  However,  we  regard  the  choice  of 
terms  and  conditions  In  such  contract  to  be 
for  agency  determination. 

This  analysis  has  be<!n  prepared  with  rec- 
ognition of  the  difficult  market  conditions 
during  the  past  2  yeiirs.  The  changes  in 
timber  sale  admlnlstral  ion  made  to  date,  to- 
gether with  action  proposed  by  this  memo- 
randum, constitute  our  attempts  to  take 
constructive  action  to  the  extent  possible. 
This  action  will  not  close  coxisideration  of 
the  problems  of  timber  pricing  and  timber 
sale  for  we  will  continually  search  for  Im- 
provement In  this  impjrtant  segment  of  the 
national  forest  progran. 

EOWABO  P.  Clitt. 


HAWAII  SURGEONS  HELP  SAMOA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hav^aii.  Mr.  President. 
one  of  the  moet  urfrent  problems  faced 
by  our  friends  In  .\merlcan  Samoa  Is 
to  obtain  the  services  of  badly  needed 
professional  people  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor.  Recently',  members  of  the 
Hawaii  Medical  Association  volunteered 
to  help  remedy  the  shortage  of  medical 
help  in  Samoa.  Surgeon  monbers  of 
the  Hawaii  Medical  Association  have 
taken  turns  serving  in  Samoa  until  a 
permanent  surgeon  can  be  found  to  take 
a  position  there.  TTie  action  of  the  Ha- 
waii Medical  Associ{.tion  and  its  mem- 
bers is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  medi- 
cal profession-  I  am  proud  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  gen- 
erous action,  which  is  an  impwrtant  step 
toward  recognition  cf  our  longstandinfir 
responsibilities  to  thi;  loyal  and  friendly 
people  of  American  Samoa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation News  of  May  2S.  telling  of  the 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Hawaii 
Medical  Association,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ailicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Hawaii  Medical  Associa- 
tion were  warmly  praised  by  the  Governor 


of  American  Samoa  for  their  volunteer 
efforts  to  ease  a  critical  physician  shortage 
on  the  Island. 

In  a  letter  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Oov.  H.  Rex  Lee  pointed  out  that 
for  several  months  Samoa's  Medical  Services 
Department  has  been  unable  to  recruit  a 
surgeon. 

MEDICAL    SOCIETT    RZLPS 

The  Hawaii  Medical  Association,  Governor 
Lee  said,  learned  of  the  situation  and  ar- 
ranged with  some  of  its  surgeon  members 
to  go  to  Samoa  and  provide  "a  very  des- 
perately needed  service." 

Through  April,  four  Hawaii  surgeons  had 
served  on  the  Island  for  a  month  each.  The 
first  volunteer  was  Thomas  H.  Rlchert,  M.D., 
who  described  the  situation  as  "a  real  emer- 
gency." 

Dr.  Rlchert  was  followed  to  the  Island  by 
M.D.'s  C.  V.  Walte,  Frederick  B.  Warshauer 
and  Edward  W.  Boone. 

SEXVICZ    AND    SKUX 

"These  men,"  Governor  Lee  wrote,  "have 
given  their  skills  without  compensation  and 
at  a  considerable  financial  loss  to  them- 
selves. 

"We  feel."  the  Governor  continued,  "that 
in  these  times  when  the  medical  profession 
is  frequently  criticized  for  its  material  ap- 
proach, such  generosity  and  devotion  to  hu- 
manity should  be  made  known  to  the  lay 
public- 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  con- 
tinue sending  volunteer  surgeons  to  Samoa 
until  a  permanent  surgeon  is  obtained. 
HMA  also  plans  to  send  specialists  in  various 
areas  of  medicine  to  conduct  clinics  and 
seminars. 


FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcoid  an  article  by  the 
distinguished  journalist,  Mr.  Roscoc 
Drummond,  entitled,  "Freedom  Academy 
Has  Merit,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  Sunday,  June 
10.  This  article  in  somewhat  abbrevi- 
ated form  also  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
tcm  Post  for  Sunday,  June  10.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  Drummond 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

With  respect  to  the  Washington  Post 
I  might  add  with  gratitude  that  the 
Freedom  Academy  seems  to  be  making 
some  progress,  for  an  earlier  column  by 
Mr.  Drummond.  describing  in  detail  the 
purposes  of  the  Freedom  Academy,  was 
excised  in  toto  by  the  Post. 

This  most  recent  article  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond deals  with  the  negative  views  on 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill— S.  822— 
which  have  just  been  communicated  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  the  Department  of  State.  In  his  con- 
cise, yet  always  thorough,  style,  Mr. 
Drummond  points  out  that  the  negative 
views  of  the  Department  of  State  reflect 
a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  envisioned  for 
the  Freedom  Academy. 

Of  all  the  agencies  of  Government 
none  should  be  more  interested  than  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  upgrading 
and  improvement  of  our  total  research 
and  training  efforts  in  the  multiple  and 
complex  disciplines  of  nonmllltary  con- 
flict.   This  is  the  task  proposed  for  the 


Freedom  Academy  in  S.  822,  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  12  Members  of  this  body  whose 
basic  philosophies  span  our  two-party 
political  spectrum.  It  is,  indeed,  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Department  of  State, 
which  stands  to  be  the  prime  beneficiary 
of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill's  proposed 
program  of  resean^h  and  training  should 
resist  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
Such  negativism  is  especially  discourag- 
ing at  a  time  when  our  country  so  badly 
needs  positive  thinking  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond s  expressed  hope  that  Senator 
PtTLBRiGHT  and  Congressman  Waltkr  will 
not  be  dissuaded  from  holding  public 
hearings  on  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
by  reason  of  State's  adverse  views  which 
are  premised  on  a  serious  misunder- 
standing of  the  proposal  for  action  em- 
bodied in  S.  822. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
June  10.  1962] 

Necativz  Good  News 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  bipartisan  Senate 
sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  have 
received  some  b«ul  news — and  a  little  good 
news — from  the  State  Department. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  State  Department 
does  not  want  Ck>ngrees  to  pass  the  bill  creat- 
ing a  Freedom  Academy  which  would  do  in- 
dependent research  on  methods  of  waging 
the  cold  war  and  would  provide  special  train- 
ing for  people.  Inside  aiul  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  conduct  the  nonmllltary  side  of 
the  conflict  more  effectively. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  in  a  3- 
page,  1.200- word  letter,  suffocates  the  Free- 
dom Academy  idea  with  praise  for  its  pur- 
poses and  with  a  "no"  in  every  paragraph, 
saying  in  effect:  "Hands  off,  we're  doing  just 
fine." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Department, 
worried  about  the  public  support  which  the 
Freedom  Academy  is  winning  and  apparently 
in  an  effort  to  blunt  the  case  for  it,  an- 
nounces that  it  is  preparing  to  add  a  5-week 
course  in  cold-war  techniques  to  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

I  call  this  negative  good  news. 

It  Is  good  because  by  It  the  State  Depart- 
ment admits  the  need  for  doing  more  to 
provide   cold-war  training. 

It  is  negative  because  It  shows  that  the 
Department  is  doing  nothing  adequate  to 
ptrovlde  this  training.  A  5-week  course 
thrown  together  by  an  improvised  faculty  for 
a  few  Government  officials  is  like  sending 
the  marines  to  Guadalcanal  after  preparing 
them  for  a  game  of  ping-pong. 

Thus  the  State  Department  concedes  that 
what  the  Freedom  Academy  would  do  Is 
needed  and  moves  to  meet  that  need  Inade- 
quately— woefully  inadequately. 

Perhaps  it  is  understandable  that  the 
State  Department  should  resist  the  Freedom 
Academy  proposal.  Eva*y  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  Jealous  over  its  traditional  prerog- 
atives. There  is  a  built-in  bureaucratic  re- 
sistance to  anything  that  might  upset  the 
status  quo — or  even  appear  to  do  so. 

Assistant  Secretary  Dutton's  letter  shows 
that  the  State  Department  Is  extremely  sen- 
sitive over  its  jiuisdlctional  authority  as  the 
President's  sole  agent  in  foreign  affairs.  Z 
think  It  Is  overly  senslttve  and  that  Mr. 
DutUKJi's  rebuff  to  the  sponsors  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  rests  on  a  misreading  and 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  project. 
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Fragments  of  the  problem  are  being  dealt 
with  by  research  speclalUts  today.  The  need 
is  to  draw  together  under  one  roof  the  most 
qualified  experts  to  undertake  coordinated 
and  sustained  research  to  provide,  not  a  cxir- 
sory  course  for  a  few  weeks,  but  a  complete, 
specialized,  and  thorough  training. 

The  Freedom  Academy  would  not  be  op- 
erational, would  not  undercut  the  State  De- 
partment. The  service  academies — the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  National  War  Colleges — 
all  undertake  continuous  studies  of  military 
strategy.  This  research  is  available  to  the 
services;  It  produces  new  ideas  and  breaks 
new  ground,  but  the  service  academies  do 
not  undercut  the  Pentagon  nor  take  opera- 
tional responsibility  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  proposed  Freedom  Academy  would 
not  dilute  nor  impair  the  authority  of  the 
State  Department  any  more  than  the  Naval 
Academy  dilutes  or  Impairs  the  authority  of 
the  Navy.  It  would  strengthen  the  State 
Department  by  nourishing  the  Insight  and 
the  expertness  of  all  in  Government  deal- 
ing with  the  cold  war. 

I  should  think  that  Senator  William  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Representative 
Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
spective chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  to  which  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy bill  has  been  assigned,  would  not  accept 
the  State  Department's  negative  attitude. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  10,  1962) 

Education     for    the    Cold    War — Freedom 

Academy  Has  Merit 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  bipartisan  Senate  sponsors  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  have  received  some 
bad  news — and  a  little  good  news — from  the 
State    Department. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  Congress  to  pass  the  bill 
creating  a  Freedom  Academy  which  would 
do  independent  research  on  methods  of 
waging  the  cold  war  and  would  provide  spe- 
cial training  for  people,  inside  and  outside 
the  Government,  to  conduct  the  nonmiUtary 
side  of  the  conflict  more  effectively. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  in  a 
3-page,  1,200-word  letter  suffocates  the 
Freedom  Academy  idea  with  praise  for  its 
purposes  and  with  a  "no"  in  every  para- 
graph, saying  in  effect;  "hands  off,  we're  do- 
ing Just  fine." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Department, 
worried  by  the  public  support  which  the 
Freedom  Academy  is  winning  and  apparently 
in  an  effort  to  blunt  the  case  for  it.  an- 
nounces that  it  is  preparing  to  add  a  5-week 
course  in  cold  war  techniques  to  the  reg- 
ular curriculum  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

I  call  this  negative  good  news. 

It  is  good  because  by  it  the  State  Depart- 
ment admits  the  need  for  doing  more  to 
provide  specialized  cold  war  training. 

It  is  negative  because  it  shows  that  the 
Department  is  doing  nothing  adequate  to 
provide  this  training.  A  5-week  course 
thrown  together  by  an  improvised  faculty 
for  a  few  Government  officials  is  like  sending 
the  marines  to  Guadalcanal  after  preparing 
them  for  a  game  of  ping-pong. 

Perhaps  it  is  understandable  that  the 
State  Department  should  resist  the  Free- 
dom Academy  proposal.  Every  arm  of  the 
Government  la  jealous  over  its  traditional 
prerogatives.  There  Is  a  built-in  bureau- 
cratic resistance  to  anything  that  might  up- 
set the  status  quo  or  even  appear  to  do  so. 

Dutton's  letter  shows  that  the  State  De- 
partment la  extremely  sensitive  over  ita  Juris- 
dictional authority  aa  the  Prealdent'a  aole 
agent  In  foreign  afTalrs.  I  think  It  la  overly 
aensltlve  and  that  Dutton'a  rebuff  to  the 
aponaora  of  the  Pr««dom  Academy  bill  reata 
on  a  mlareading  and  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  project. 


The  proposed  Freedom  Academy  would 
not  dilute  nor  impair  the  authority  of  the 
State  Department  any  more  than  the  Naval 
Academy  dilutes  or  Impairs  the  authority  of 
the  Navy.  It  would  strengthen  the  State 
Department  by  nourishing  the  insight  and 
the  expertness  of  all  in  Government  dealing 
with  the  cold  war. 

I  should  think  that  Senator  Willl^m 
FuLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Representative 
Francis  >^' alter,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  respec- 
tive chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees to  which  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
has  been  assigned,  would  not  accept  the 
State    Departments    negative    attitude. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF  GLEN  LAKE  COMMUNITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  trip  to 
Washington  has  been  a  tradition  for  the 
graduating  class  of  Glen  Lake  Com- 
munity High  School,  not  far  from 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

This  year,  however,  the  class  ia  not 
coming  because  6  weeks  ago  one  of  its 
members  was  discovered  to  have  cancer. 

So,  instead,  33  graduates  decided  to 
give  their  entire  class  fund — $700 — to 
the  strcken  boy,  17-year-old  Duane 
Richardson. 

Mr.  President,  this  school  district  is 
not  a  rich  one.  It  is  questionable 
whether  many  of  these  youngsters  will 
be  able  to  make  the  trip  on  their  own 
in  the  near  future.  Yet  I  understand 
these  youiagsters  made  the  decision  al- 
most spontaneously. 

Graduating  classes  come  to  Washing- 
ton because  it  is  an  excellent  place  to 
grasp  firsthand  a  little  of  our  history 
and  to  learn  something  about  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  that  has  made  this  Nation  a 
great  one. 

So  perhaps  by  giving  up  their  trip, 
these  youngsters  at  Glen  Lake  Com- 
munity High  School  have  proven  that 
they  have  already  learned  the  greatest 
lesson,  that  of  charity.  We  are  very 
proud  of  them  and  I  take  this  means  of 
telling  the  people  of  the  country  about 
them. 


LOCAL  RESIDENTS  OPPOSE  NEW 
DAM  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  outline  in  de- 
tail why  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  go  ahead  with  the  proposed  Glen 
Elder  dim  and  irrigation  project  in  Kan- 
sas. 

In  my  statement  I  made  three  main 
points: 

First.  The  Glen  Elder  project  has 
not  been  properly  authorized.  Neither 
the  Interior  nor  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees, in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  has  ever  considered  this 
project  in  detail.  The  only  previous  con- 
gressional reference  to  it  was  a  single 
line  In  the  1944  omnibus  Pick-Sloan  au- 
thorization, where  It  is  listed  along  witli 
325  other  projects.  Since  that  date  the 
project  has  been  altered  substantially. 
In  the  Intervening  18  years  the  economic 
context   in  which  a  project  evaluation 


must  be  made  has  also  changed  com- 
pletely. 

Second.  Irrigation  provided  by  the 
Glen  Elder  project  will  lead  to  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  feed  grain  surpluses. 
The  official  description  of  the  project 
indicates  that  13,000  of  the  newly  ir- 
rigated acres  will  be  used  to  grow  grain 
sorghums,  with  a  crop  value  at  current 
prices  of  over  $1  million  per  year.  I  con- 
sider it  incomprehensible  that  we  should 
provide  funds  to  increase  grain  sorghum 
production  at  the  same  time  Congress 
is  trying  to  deal  with  a  feed  grain  sur- 
plus amounting  to  $3.3  billion,  including 
over  700  million  bushels  of  sorghums. 

Third.  The  economic  justification  for 
the  Glen  Elder  project  is  dubious,  which 
further  emphasizes  the  need  for  full 
congressional  review  and  authorization. 
Its  overall  benefit-cost  ratio  is  barely 
above  one.  Modifications  in  criteria  sug- 
gested by  the  President's  Water  Resour- 
ces Council  could  lower  the  ratio  to  less 
than  one.  Its  financial  feasibility  is  also 
doubtful.  Some  $4  million  of  ther'$17 
million  cost  of  the  irrigation  features 
will  be  repaid  by  the  users  over  a  50- 
year  period.  The  other  $13  million  will 
not  be  repaid  until  about  the  year  2060, 
when  revenues  from  the  power  sales  of 
the  Missouri  River  basin  will  become 
available.  Even  though  the  initial  costs 
will  eventually  be  paid  in  this  way.  the 
general  taxpayer  will  bear  the  substan- 
tial imputed  interest  cost,  an  estimated 
$50  million,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  surplus  grain  sorghums. 

I  have  now  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  citizens  of  Kansas  who  live 
in  the  area  immediately  surrounding  the 
Glen  Elder  project.  These  are  people 
who  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
alleged  benefits  attributed  to  the  project. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  they 
strongly  oppose  it.  Their  letters  included 
pre.ss  clippings  from  the  Beloit,  Kans., 
Daily  Call  and  other  Kansas  papers 
which  further  document  the  local  oppo- 
sition. One  item  in  the  paper  indicates 
that  the  opposition  goes  back  some  10 
years,  .since  in  1952  nearly  100  farmers 
living  in  the  area  appeared  to  protest 
against  the  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
letters  from  Kansas  residents  with  names 
deleted  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  the  attached  newspaper 
clippings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

June  8.   1962. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  surely  glnd  somebody  had 
nerve  enough  to  speak  out  against  this  dam. 
I  live  about  30  miles  down  the  river  from 
Glen  Elder.  We  get  all  the  rainfall  we  need 
maybe  not  at  the  right  time  nor  the  right 
amount  at  once — if  we  had  irrigation  you 
take  the  water  In  your  turn  maybe  we  get  a 
big  rain  what  then?  Our  valley  is  too  nar- 
row— it  would  take  years  of  leveling  by  the 
time  farmers  were  ready  to  irrigate  they 
would  have  lost  the  land  In  expense.  The 
floods  are  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect.  They 
grade  up  the  roads  and  highways  so  what? 
Lets  mnke  smaller  dams  and  keep  more  water 
where  it  falls.  If  this  water  should  cover  up 
Wnconda  Springs  I  say  it  would  be  a  crime 
against  nature.  Power  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 
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WSCONSIN  SSMATOB  FXOHTS  KANSAS  DaM 

WASHOfOTon,  Jiine  '7. — Senator  Wnxuic 
Pbozmirs,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  came  out 
today  agalnat  the  proposed  Glen  Elder  Dam 
and  irrlgstlon  project  In  Kansas,  sajrlng  It 
would  add  millions  of  lollara  to  the  coat  of 
farm  surpluses. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  a  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Pboxmiu  criti- 
cized the  Kennedy  adninlstratlon  for  back- 
ing the  project  as  the  one  major  new  start 
in  the  water  projects  fc>r  the  year  beginning 
July  1. 

"The  right  hand  do<«n't  know  what  the 
left  hand  Is  doing  when  a  reclamation  project 
is  proposed  that  will  bring  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  Into  new  production  of  feed 
grains.  Just  a  few  dayis  after  enactment  of 
a  farm  bill  sharply  limiting  farm  production 
of  feed  grains. 

"The  only  substantlU  new  start  In  the 
President's  budget  for  reclamation  projects 
In  fiscal  1963  is  the  Glen  Elder  Dam.  Yet 
one  of  the  main  benefits  expected  from  this 
project  is  irrigation  fCM  13.000  acres  of  land 
to  produce  grain  sorgbiums,  an  Important 
feed  grain. 

"Just  2  weeks  ago  tlie  Senate  passed  the 
administration  farm  bill  putting  tight  con- 
trols  on  the  Nation's  feed  grains  and  apeclfl- 
cally  on  grain  sorghumi;  Right  now  the  U.S. 
Government  has  a  surplus  of  more  than  $3.3 
billion  worth  of  feed  grains. 

"The  Glen  Elder  projwt  would  provide  wa- 
ter for  60  new  famu  which  would  grow 
13,000  new  acres  of  grain  sorghums  with  an 
annual  crop  value  of  rjore  than  91  million. 

"As  a  national  policy  on  resource  develop- 
ment, this  ia  btralght  out  of  'Alice  In  Won- 
derland.' 

"The  spectacle  of  using  scarce  tax  dollars 
to  misuse  scarce  water  to  grow  feed  grains 
at  the  same  time  the  Fsderal  Government  la 
spending  more  dollars  to  buy  surplus  feed 
grains  Ls  utterly  beyond  comprehension." 

JxTW*  8.  1962, 
Dias  Sknatos  :  Being  a  part  of  the  major- 
ity of  this  area  oppoM<l  to  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  Olen  Elder  Dam,  my  hus- 
band and  I  were  dellKhted  to  see  by  last 
night's  Sallna  Journal  that  you  are  also  op- 
posed to  It.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend 
over  159  mllUon  for  a  reservoir,  which,  be- 
cause of  Its  location,  will  not  provide  the 
expected  flood  control,  and  there  will  be  no 
irrigation  district. 

There  will  be  no  Irrigation  dUtrlct  because 
over  48.000  acres  of  land  along  the  river  be- 
low the  damslte  In  Ult4aiell.  Cloud,  and  Ot- 
tawa Coimtles  have  bejn  petitioned  out  of 
any  Irrigation  district  tliat  might  be  pro- 
posed. 

Although  the  Bureim  of  Reclamation 
claimed  at  first  that  tliere  would  be  a  dis- 
trict of  21,000  acres,  wblch  they  have  now 
cut  to  13,000.  the  Biireau  knows  that  even 
these  few  acres  wUl  b«!  Impossible  to  fljid 
for  a  district.  Thus,  they  are  asking  for 
the  project  under  tm  entirely  false  premise. 

Maps  showing  the  blacked-out  areas  of 
farms  petitioned  out,  pi  as  copies  of  the  orig- 
inal petitions  and  witnsssed  signatures,  are 
on  file  In  Floyd  Domlrey's  office  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  and  the  Bureau  know  that 
Kansas  law  requires  50  percent  of  the  land- 
owners to  peUtlon  the  State  for  an  Irriga- 
tion district.  The  mapi»  show  that  there  la 
not  enough  land  not  backed  out  to  create 
a  district.  The  maps  have  also  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  y^pproprlatlona  Com- 
mittee, of  which  you,  I  believe,  are  a  mem- 
ber, by  Joseph  E.  rranenathea,  Waahlngton, 
D  C.  who  repreaents  th«  big  majority  of  the 
area  opposed  to  the  entire  project. 

The  proposed  dam  wculd  back  water  to  a 
point  west  of  Downs,  In  Osborne  County. 
Osborne  County  Is  a  piirt  of  the  Irrigation 
district  below  the  Webster  Dam,  which  shows 
how  close  the  Olen  B.der  Dam  is  to  the 


Webster  as  well  as  the  Klrwln.  both  on  this 
one  small  Solomon  River.  State  figures  show 
that  the  Solomon  drains  one-elgtith  of  the 
State,  but  puts  only  one-twelfth  of  the  water 
Into  or  carried  by  the  Kaw,  or  Kansas  River, 
during  floodtlmes.  That  Is  the  figure  before 
the  Webster  Dam,  so  It  would  be  even  smaUer 
now.  The  big  feeder  creeks  of  the  river  are 
below  that  Olen  Elder  site,  so  the  dam  would 
offer  very  little  flood  control. 

As  to  recreation  spots,  this  area  is  aur- 
rounded  by  the  Lovewell,  Kanopc^ls,  Web- 
ster, and  Klrwln  Dams  and  Reservoirs  plus 
parks,  so  that  to  say  It  Is  needed  for  that 
purpose  is  as  smart  as  to  Irrigate  to  produce 
more. 

This  area  has  been  fighting  this  dam  for 
25  years.  The  enclosed  newspaper  clipping 
shows  an  item  reprinted  from  a  1982  paper, 
when  a  Congressional  Basin  Survey  Com- 
mission met  at  Hays,  Kans.  Congressman 
Cllirord  Hope,  chairman  of  the  group,  later 
made  an  Investigative  tour  through  the  val- 
ley and  proposed  site.  His  report  sUted  that 
he  found  the  dam  neither  needed  nor  want- 
ed. That  should  have  killed  It  once  and 
for  all.  but  the  Bureau  hates  to  give  up.  It 
keeps  trying  to  get  It  approved,  and  each 
time  makes  It  a  bigger  project,  until  It  Is 
now  one  of  the  biggest  lakes  In  the  State 
that  they  want. 

Since  the  project  will  do  none  of  the  things 
for  which  it  Is  proposed,  and  since  the  ma- 
jority oppose  It  In  a  three-county  area,  why 
waste  money  Investigating,  surveying,  and 
planning  it?  It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  can't 
balance  the  budget  when  we  have  such 
senseless  spending  of  tax  dollars. 

Sorry  that  I  have  written  at  such  length, 
but  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
project.  Perhaps  this  letter  will  help  sub- 
stantiate the  statements  of  Mr.  Pranzmathes. 
who  grew  up  here  and  has  land  along  the 
river  In  what  the  Bureau  says  would  be  the 
Irrigation  district.  He  knows  the  facts  and 
the  sentiment  here. 

Thank    you   for   anything   you  can  do  to 
kill  the  entire  project. 
Sincerely, 


PiOM  Old  Gazttte  Pilzs — June  12, 1952 
Nearly  100  Mitchell  County  farmers  living 
below  the  proposed  Olen  Elder  Dam  as  well 
as  several  businessmen  appeared  before  the 
Basis  Survey  Commission  at  Hays  on  Friday 
to  protest  this  proposed  project  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclanuitlon.  Stewart  Barker  acted 
as  spokesman  for  the  delegation. 


JuN*  8,  1962. 

Dkax  Sir:  We  are  Indeed  very,  very  grate- 
ful for  your  protest  against  the  Glen  Elder, 
Kansas  Dam. 

In  1952  a  group  of  some  100  farmers  and 
businessmen  appeared  before  the  mission's 
Basis  Survey  Commission  and  defeated  the 
Issue.  It  was  proven  that  it  was  not  wanted 
nor  necessary  with  two  other  dams  Kerwln 
and  Webster  being  built  to  enlarged 
capacities. 

Unfortunately  in  1956  a  restaurant  owner 
who  moved  Into  Beloit  and  two  others  reacti- 
vated the  Issue  and  for  2  yeara  It  waa  pro- 
moted up  and  down  the  Beloit  streets  by 
motor  boat  owners,  etc.  Lovewell  Dam  In 
Jewell  County  Is  only  some  35  mllea  distant 
over  good  roads. 

The  April  10  meeting  brought  out  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  In  the  proposed  Irriga- 
tion district  would  be  faced  with  91,000  per 
acre  costs.  The  feed  grain  pajrment  last 
year  on  my  husband's  farm  was  918  to  •15.20 
per  acre.  How  many  feara  would  It  take  to 
pay  for  1  acre.  Furthennor*  this  feed  grain 
land  has  to  be  worked  twice  or  three  times 
a  year  to  keep  the  land  tit*  of  weeds — and 
this  alone  costs  aome  910  per  acre,  labor, 
gasoline,  tractor,  etc. 


To  protect  ourselves  we  landowners  now 
have  approximately  380  landowners  owning 
some  48,000  acres  petitioned  out  of  any  ir- 
rigation district  ever  being  formed  In  the 
Glen  Elder  district.  This  constitutes  90  per- 
cent of  the  entire  district.  Copies  of  these 
petitions  w»e  sent  to  Floyd  Downing,  Com- 
missioner, Bureau  of  Records,  on  August  8, 
1960.  Mr.  Joe  Pranzmathes  who  attended  the 
April  10  meeting,  also  appeared  before  us  at 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  meet- 
ing and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  our  petition  of  protest  and  the 
blocked  out  maps. 

Furthermore,  a  group  of  30  landowners 
took  our  maps  and  petitions  of  protest  to 
Topeka  before  Gov.  John  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Board  on  November  1, 1961. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  91,000  per  acre, 
nor  does  It  make  sense  to  take  14.000  acres  of 
the  best  bottomland  In  Kansas  out  of  pro- 
duction and  the  perimeter  area.  eiLcxM 
roads,  etc..  will  be  for  more. 

This  part  of  Kansas  is  a  wheat-producing 
area.  Preferably  to  feed  grain  crops.  Last 
year  in  the  Bostwlck  District  In  JeweU  County 
Just  north  of  us  the  farmers  were  delayed 
in  getting  their  corn  and  mllo  planted,  be- 
cause of  excessive  rains,  this  made  the  crops 
late  in  maturing  and  some  one-third  of  the 
crops  were  never  harvested  because  early 
snow  and  rains  put  the  feed  down.  Yet  their 
repayment  cosU.  fertUiner  costs,  higher 
taxes  went  right  on.    You  can  bet  on  it. 

Yoor  quote  "This  is  straight  out  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland"  also  being  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

Believe  me,  Senator  Pxoxicixk,  you  cant 
Imagine  how  right  you  really  are. 

If  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Wash- 
ington saw  Chet  Huntley's  T.V.  broadcast 
on  "The  Land"  they  should  wake  up  to  what 
Is  really  happening  to  Kansas.  He  picked 
out  Westmoreland,  Kans..  as  a  rundown, 
one  torse  town.  Why  didn't  he  tell  the 
Nation  that  one  reason  was  because  the 
Department  of  Interior  had  taken  out  some 
26.000  acres  for  Juttle  Creek  Reservoir  and 
prorated  the  taxes  on  the  remaining  land. 
Now  they  want  to  take  out  some  57,000  acres 
of  land  out  of  the  same  coimty  for  that  fool 
Prairie  National  I»ark.  And  for  those  who 
lamented  loud  and  long  over  Udall  recep- 
tion, I  want  to  tell  you  for  sure,  the  story 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  would  be  a  dream  in 
comparison,  Pottawatomie  County  stands 
to  lose  some  more  land  from  the  Verdigris 
Reservoir,  yet  these  taxes  go  higher  and 
higher. 

When  the  Russian  hordes  take  over  the 
U.S.  Senate,  they  won't  want  Kansas;  there's 
going  to  be  nothing  left  but  dams,  reser- 
voirs, parks,  etc..  and  whenever  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can 
go  ahead  making  plans  for  dams  three  times 
the  cost,  three  times  the  size,  etc.,  and  twist 
the  President  and  Congress  around  their  lit- 
tle finger,  there  Is  not  much  left  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  CSovernment,  and  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  has  most  certainly  perished  from 
this  earth. 

We  ask  you  to  continue  your  fight  againet 
any  and  all  funds  ever  being  spent  to  further    ■ 
this  project.     Thank  you,  , 

Respectfully. 


Jui«  7,  1962. 
Dxai  Senatoi:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  stand  on  the  proposed  Olen  Elder 
Dam  m  Kansas,  as  this  la  something  that 
we  do  not  need,  and  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money,  keep  up  the  good  work.  From  one 
that  Uvea  In  thla  territory  and  knowa  the 
altuatlon. 

Sincerely. 


•   t-J 
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Aa  Views  on  Glkn  EXdek  Dam 
Washington. — Spokesmen  from  Kansas 
gave  conflicting  testimony  to  a  congressional 
committee  Tliursday  for  and  against  the 
Glen  Elder  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In 
Kansas. 

Floyd  Punston  of  Solomon  and  Paul  Mears 
of  Belolt  said  It  is  vital  to  their  area's  eco- 
nomic svirvlval  and  urged  a  $750,000  appro- 
priation so  construction  can  start  In  the 
year  beginning  July  1 . 

Joe  E.  Franzmathes,  appearing  for  the 
Solomon  Valley  Citizens  Association,  said  90 
percent  of  the  farmers  owning  land  In  the 
proposed  Irrigation  district  don't  want  the 
project. 

Franzmathes,  a  native  of  Belolt.  Is  an  at- 
torney in  the  U.S.  State  Department  In 
Washington.  His  wife  Is  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Lutz  of  Belolt. 

He  said  there  Is  a  good  chance  the  reser- 
voir water  will  be  salty  and  no  good  for  Irri- 
gation. Besides,  he  said,  Irrigation  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  land  produce  profit- 
ably. 

He  also  expressed  a  doubt  the  proposed 
dam  would  provide  any  appreciable  flood 
protection  for  the  Kansas  River  Valley  or 
Kansas  City. 

"The  solution  of  the  flood  problem  in  that 
area."  he  said.  "Is  to  build  many  small  dams 
on  draws,  washes,  and  small  tributaries, 
create  ponds  on  farms  and  terrace  the  land. 
"If  the  city  of  Belolt  ne^s  an  additional 
water  reservoir,  a  $59  mill. on  dam.  flooding 
14.000  acres  ol  good  bottomland,  seems  to  be 
a  pretty  expelisive  water  supply  system  for 
a  town  of  about  3,500  population." 

Funston  and  Mears,  appearing  for  the 
Solomon  Valley  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  Association,  told  the  com- 
mittee : 

"The  Glen  Elder  Dam.  a  key  flood  control 
structure  of  the  Kansas  River  basin,  will 
provide  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the 
lower  Solomon  River  Valley;  and.  when  op- 
erated In  conjunction  with  other  basin 
reservoirs  will  affectively  aid  control  of 
flooding  on  the  lower  Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas 
Rivers." 

Funston  and  Mears  contended  the  project 
will  pay  for  itself  in  100  years.  They  said  its 
other  benefits  will  Include  storage  water  for 
Irrigation  and  other  purposes,  a  municipal 
water  supply  for  Belolt  and  other  communi- 
ties, pollution  abatement,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  facilities. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutcow   bt    Business    and    Professional 

Women's  Clubs  of  New  York  State.  Inc. 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  dedicated  his 
entire  life  to  fighting  the  criminal  and  the 
subversive,  and  under  whose  leadership  the 
FBI  has  become  a  highly  respected  American 
Institution  standing  for  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  .ustlce.  freedom,  and  falrplay;  and 

WherJas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  contributed 
to  a  public  understanding  of  the  menace  of 
communism  through  his  speeches,  articles, 
and  especially  in  his  book.  -Masters  of  De- 
ceit"; and  has  long  advocated  that  commu- 
nism can  and  must  be  met  through  reliance 
on  law  and  our  democratic  institutions  and 
has  abhorred  vigilante  methods,  witch  hunts, 
and  masa  hysteria;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  have  com- 
pleted 45  years  of  service  in  the  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  July  26.  1962,  including 
the  duties  of  Director  of  the  FBI  for  the  past 
38  years:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  of  New  York.  May  24 
to  27,  1961.  commend  J.  Edgar  H<30ver  and  the 
FBI  for  their  unparalleled  contribution  to 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  American 
people;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  convey  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  its  gratitude 
and   continued  support;    and    be    it    further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted Ui  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.. 
seeking  similar  commendation;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copie.^  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  New  York  State 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  DIRECTOR,  FED- 
ERAL BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  its  Director,  has  dedicated  his 
career  of  45  years  to  building  up  in  the 
FBI  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  one  of 
the  world's  most  efficient  organizations 
to  combat  crime  and  subversion.  Every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  in  some 
way  indebted  to  him  for  the  safety  of  our 
Nation.  Mr.  Hoover's  profound  imder- 
standing  of  the  purpose  and  enforcement 
of  law  has  unfailingly  afforded  each  in- 
dividual dignity  in  defense  of  his  actions 
and  has  maintained  an  orderly  function- 
ing of  due  process  of  law. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  has 
taken  the  initiative  at  its  convention. 
May  24  to  27,  to  accord  proper  recogni- 
tion to  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
justice  by  adopting  a  resolution  praising 
his  contribution  to  our  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


AIR 
AIR 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD, 
NATIONAL  GUARD,  AND 
RESERVE    CALLUPS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  has  indicated  a 
desire  to  drastically  cut  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  Forces  under  their  pres- 
ent organizational  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  no  nation,  regardless  of 
its  wealth,  can  afford  to  maintain  in 
times  of  peace  a  full-time  army  or  a 
full-time  air  force  or  navy.  This  is  pro- 
hibited not  only  from  a  dollar  stand- 
point but  also  the  drain  on  industry 
E>ersonnel,  and  the  labor  force  could  not 
tolerate  it.  Historically,  then,  we  and 
other  nations  have  had  to  depend  on 
what  we  call  the  citizen  forces  or  the 
weekend  soldiers,  the  Reserves,  and  the 
National  Guard.  Other  nations  in  the 
past  have  provided  better  trained  units 
than  we  possessed,  but  I  believe  the 
callup  in  the  Berlin  crisis  of  last  fall 
adequately  indicated  that  the  level  of 
proficiency  of  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  Forces  has  made  tremendous 
progress  since  the  days  of  World  War  II. 
Probably  the  biggest  factor  bringing 
about  this  change  came  with  the  pa.ssa;ie 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1951  which  established 
reserve  obligations  for  persons  entering 
the  Active  Forces  after  they  had  finished 
their  term  of  active  service.  The  Re- 
serve Forces  Act  of  1955  and  steps  taken 
under  that  legislation  also  added  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  forces.  The  bur- 
den   taken    off    unit    commanders    by 


having  basic  training  done  under  the 
6-month  program  enabled  those  com- 
manders to  stress  more  effectively  unit 
training  which,  until  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  was  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve. 

That  the  successful  callup  of  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  Guard,  both  ground  and 
air.  and  of  the  Navy  has  had  a  distinct 
impact  upon  the  thinking  of  the  leader- 
ship of  Russia  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
One  of  the  most  firmly  held  beliefs  in  the 
minds  of  Russian  military  people  has 
historically  been  that  the  United  States 
has  no  Reserve  Forces  in  being  which 
could  be  brought  into  a  military  situation 
quickly  and  with  effectiveness.  The 
ability  of  the  President  to  call  upon 
Reserve  Forces  to  augment  the  regular 
forces  and  to  have  those  Reserve  Forces 
act  so  efficiently  and  so  quickly  makes  it 
very  plain  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  to 
other  leaders  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment that  our  citizen  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  are  ready  not  in  6  months 
but  ovei-night  to  assiune  their  place  in 
line  alongside  of  the  Regulars.  This 
allows  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  his  commanders  in  the  mili- 
tary foices  to  exercise  more  flexibility 
than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  exer- 
cise hefoie  because  regular  units  in  the 
field  can  be  moved  to  wherever  they  are 
needed  and  the  gaps  created  are  filled 
immediately  by  Reserve  and  Guard 
Forces. 

In  view  of  the  greater  efBciency  and 
stiensth  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  cut  down  their 
numbeis.  Contrary  to  this,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  greater  expenditure  for  our  Re- 
serve and  Guard  Forces  in  the  form  of 
modernized  and  adequate  equipment  and 
the  encouragement  of  young  men  to 
enter  these  forces. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  our  lives  to  Re- 
."^eive  activities  feel  that  we  are  finally 
achieving  the  peak  of  pei-fection  in  train- 
ing that  we  have  striven  for  all  of  these 
years,  and  to  not  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Department  of  E>efense  in 
this  important  part  of  our  forces  buildup 
is  unthinkable.  So  that  my  colleagues 
might  be  better  equipped  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  took  place  under  the 
callup  of  the  Reserves.  I  have  had  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Reserve  mobilizations  and  a  sum- 
mary of  Air  National  Guard,  Army,  mo- 
bilizations in  the  20th  century,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Summary  of  Air  National  Guard  Mobili- 
zations IN  THE  20th  Century 

The  Air  National  Guard  had  its  origin 
before  the  Wright  brothers  were  able  to  con- 
vince the  U.S.  Army  that  the  airplane  had 
military  possibilities.  The  first  State  unit, 
designated  1st  Company,  Signal  Corps,  Na- 
tional Guard  of  New  York,  was  established 
April  30,  1908,  at  the  armory  at  Park  Avenue 
and  34th  Street  In  New  York  City.  Although 
the  U.S.  Army  had  established  the  Aero- 
nautical Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  less  than  a  year  previously, 
the    Wright    brothers    did    not    successfully 
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demonstrate  their  flying  machine  for  the 
Army  until  Noveml)er  1908. 

The  1st  Company  began  Its  actual  flying 
in  1911  when  its  fl:'st  official  pilot.  Beckwith 
Havens,  joined  tho  company  and  the  unit 
received  its  first  ctlectlve  aircraft.  In  the 
year  l>efore,  the  company's  homemade  air- 
plane failed  to  lea''e  the  ground  at  maneu- 
vers. When  Havens  operated  the  new  air- 
plane at  the  Jolr.t  Army-National  Guard 
maneuvers  In  1912,  the  aircraft  inventory  of 
the  U.S.  Army  only  included  two  airplanes. 

Another  Natlona.  Guard  aviation  unit,  an 
aeronautical  detachment  in  the  7th  Coast 
Artillery  Co.  of  the  California  National 
Guard,  was  organl:«d  in  February  1011.  Its 
first  member,  Eugisne  Burton  Ely,  had  Just 
the  month  before  made  a  singular  contri- 
bution to  naval  avi  itlon  when  he  first  proved 
the  feasibility  of  landing  aircraft  on  war- 
ships. The  Missouri  National  Guard  or- 
ganized a  third  aviation  unit — a  Signal  Corps 
air  section — in  Maich  1911,  and  its  members 
were  taught  flight  and  ballooning. 

WORLD  wak  I 

The  first  federally  recognized  aviation  unit 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  the  only  one 
prior  to  World  Waj  I,  was  the  1st  Aero  Com- 
pany, New  York  Nitlonal  Guard.  This  unit 
was  organized  on  Noveml>er  1.  1915.  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Raynall  C.  BolUng. 
The  company  wai  mustered  Into  Federal 
service  July  13,  1916,  for  the  Mexican  border 
disturbances,  remaining  on  active  duty  for 
4  months.  Training  at  the  Signal  Corpe 
Aviation  Station  at  Mineola,  N.Y.,  the  unit 
employed  four  military  biplanes  purchased 
through  private  c<>ntributlons,  and  a  train- 
ing plane  donated  by  the  Wright  Co.  In 
November  1916,  seven  JN4's  of  the  1st  Aero 
Company,  under  ihe  command  of  Captain 
Boiling,  made  the  llrst  National  Guard  cross- 
country flight  from  Mineola  to  Princeton. 
N.J..  and  return. 

During  World  W.^r  I,  the  War  Department 
decided  that  no  National  Guard  aviation 
units  would  be  used  in  the  war.  However, 
most  of  the  guard's  aviation  personnel  saw 
service  in  the  conflict.  The  then  Major 
Boiling  was  klllec.  in  World  War  I  as  he 
fought  off  German  captors.  Boiling  and 
Miller  Air  Force  Bf.ses  are  named  for  Boiling 
and  J  E.  Miller,  another  officer  of  the  Ist 
Aero  Company. 

WOULD    WAR    11 

During  the  1920-21  reorganization  of  the 
National  Guard,  aviation  units  were  solidly 
placed  In  the  organization.  In  1920,  the 
War  Department  announced  its  plans  to  In- 
clude "aero  units"  in  the  postwar  organiza- 
tion of  National  Guard  divisions.  At  this 
time  the  first  regulations  governing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  observation  squadron,  the 
balloon  company,  and  the  photo  section  In 
the  National  Guard  were  Issued.  The  troop 
basis  authorized  19  observation  squadrons, 
and  to  these  were  added  10  more  shortly  be- 
fore World  War  IT. 

Tlie  National  Guard,  which  was  ordered 
into  Federal  service  beginning  in  September 
1940,  furnished  29  observation  squadrons.  In- 
eluding  800  officers  and  4,000  enlisted  men. 
These  guardsmen  were  in  a  high  state  of 
readiness,  and  according  to  the  1941  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau, 
"enjoyed  an  experience  level  which  was  a 
great  deal  higher  than  the  average  through- 
out the  air  service."  Because  of  the  state 
of  their  training,  the  Army  Air  Forces  was 
able  to  use  them  to  a  great  extent  in  provid- 
ing command  echelons  and  Integral  units  In 
Its  observation  groups  in  the  air  support 
commands  created  on  September  1,  1941. 
Most  of  the  new  observation  groups  were 
composed  In  greater  part  of  former  National 
Guard  squadrons. 

KOREA 

In  October  1945,  the  Secretary  of  War  ap- 
proved policies  relating  to  the  postwar  or- 


ganization of  the  National  Guard  which  in- 
cluded provision  for  air  units  In  the  several 
States.  The  Air  National  Guard  as  known 
today  began  when  the  120th  Fighter  Squad- 
ron of  Colorado  became  the  first  National 
Guard  unit  to  gain  Federal  recognlUon  after 
World  War  11.  The  date  was  June  30,  1946. 
The  official  use  of  the  name  Air  National 
Guard  dates  from  the  adoption  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Security  Act  (Public  Law  253,  80th 
Cong.)  on  July  26,  1947. 

The  last  of  the  514  units  alloted  to  the  Air 
National  Guard  in  1946  was  federally  recog- 
nized In  May  1949. 

In  Octot)er  1950,  the  first  Air  National 
Guard  units  to  be  ordered  Into  active  Fed- 
eral service  during  the  Korean  war  reported 
to  their  stations.  In  leas  than  a  year,  more 
than  three- fourths  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
was  on  active  duty  with  the  UB.  Air  Force  In 
Korea,  Europe,  and  In  the  continental  United 
States.  The  Air  National  Guard  contributed 
22  of  Ite  27  wings  and  a  total  of  45,000  officers 
and  airmen.  Before  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war,  66  of  the  Air  Guard's  tactical  squadrons 
were  In  Federal  service  and  4  of  its  pilots 
had  become  jet  aces.  Air  Guardsmen  were 
awarded  more  than  1,300  citations,  medals, 
and  honors. 

BERLIN    MOBILIZATION 

Today  the  Air  National  Guard  Is  at  the 
highest  degree  of  readiness  In  history  with 
a  strength  of  more  than  70,000  officers  and 
airmen.  Including  those  on  active  duty, 
and  with  all  iu  sqxiadrons  ec^ulpped  with 
flrstllne  aircraft.  The  tactical  squadrons 
completed  the  changeover  to  Jets  In  fiscal 
year  1959.  The  Air  Guard  began  allotting 
Century-series  aircraft  to  Its  squadrons  In 
1958.  and  these  aircraft — F-lOO's.  F-102's.  and 
P-104's — now  make  up  approximately  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  Air  Guard  aircraft  Inven- 
tory. 

On  October  1.  1961,  as  part  of  the  military 
buildup  occasioned  by  the  heightening  of 
international  tension  at  that  time,  a  partial 
mobilization  of  the  Air  National  Guard  was 
effected.  Over  21.000  Air  Guardsmen  were 
called  to  active  duty  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  1  year.  In  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber, 8  of  the  fighter  squadrons  Involved  In 
this  callup,  comprising  more  than  200  air- 
craft, flew  to  various  bases  in  E^urope,  In  a 
single  accident-free  deplojmient.  Additional 
units.  Including  three  F-104  flying  squadrons, 
were  mobilized  on  November  1,  1961.  Within 
the  month,  these  3  flying  squadrons  and 
their  60  aircraft  were  airlifted  to  Europe. 

The  Air  National  Guard  contributed  a  total 
of  nine  wings,  plus  the  three  F-104  squad- 
rons, to  the  buildup.  Of  these,  six  were 
tactical  fighter  wings,  the  F-86H  Sabrejet, 
the  F-84F  Thunderstreak,  and  the  F-lOO 
Supersabre.  One  is  a  tactical  reconnais- 
sance wing,  using  the  RF-84F  Thunderflash, 
and  two  are  long-range  air  transport  wings, 
flying  the  F-97  Stratofrelghter. 

Praise  for  the  successful  deployment,  the 
resultant  buildup  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
wings  and  squadrons  on  active  duty  at  their 
home  stations  had  come  from  all  over.  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
summed  It  up  when  he  said:  "Never  before 
has  the  U.S.  Air  Force  depended  so  heavily  on 
the  ability  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  to  respond  so  quickly  and 
effectively.  Never  before  have  the  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  met  a  challenge  with  such  speed 
and  efficiency." 

The  fighter  squadrons  Integrated  into  the 
regular  Air  Force  with  no  problem  and  were 
flying  regular  petrols  within  days  after  land- 
ing. The  air  transport  squadrons  have 
worked  side  by  side  with  Air  Force  MATS 
squadrons  In  exercises  and  transport  mis- 
sions all  over  the  world.  The  aircraft  con- 
trol and  warning  squadrons  called  up  are 
performing  regular  Air  Force  missions  pro- 
ficiently both  In  the  United  States  and  In 
Europe, 


Before  World  War  n,  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Reserve  had  2,500  pilot  ofllcers;  some  1,500 
were  qualified  for  flying.  There  were  no  ad- 
ministrative or  specialist-rated  officers;  no 
enlisted  men. 

Of  these,  some  800  were  on  active  duty  la 
1939.  Only  700  were  left  for  call.  Soon 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  nearly  all  were  In  serv- 
ice. An  Air  Corps  Enlisted  Reserve  was  re- 
cruited during  the  war  as  a  holding  group 
with  some  training  through  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol. The  National  Guard  had  an  aerial 
observation  squadron  in  each  of  28  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  total 
personnel  of  4,800.  All  these  unlU  were 
called. 

Compared  with  an  active  force  of  only 
1,600  officers  and  18,000  enlisted  men  in  1939. 
the  small  Reserve  and  Guard  were  a  big 
augmentation.  But  In  the  growth  to  a  war- 
time peak  of  376,000  officers  and  nearly  2 
million  enlisted,  the  air  war  was  fought 
largely   by  men  of  no  prior  experience. 

During  the  Korean  war,  158370  reservists 
and  guardsmen  were  called  up  and  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force.  This  Included  22  wings,  or 
about  80  percent  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
totaling  45.594  men.  Of  these.  19  were 
fighter  wings.  2  light  bombardment,  and 
1  TAC  reconnaissance.  Twenty-nine  were 
Air  Force  Reserve  wings. 

Background:   1961  USAF  Reserve 

MOBILISATIOlfS 

July  25,  1961  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced Government's  plan  to  augment 
military  forces  in  face  of  the  Berlin  problem. 

August  1,  1961:  The  Governors  of  all 
States  in  which  the  Air  Force  Intended  to 
mobilize  Reserve  Forces  and  the  commander 
of  Continental  Air  Command  were  notified 
of  the  tentative  selection  of  Individual  units 
for  possible  recall. 

August  11,  1961:  The  VS.  commanders  in 
Etiropean  and  Atlantic  areas,  and  each  serv- 
ice Chief,  were  notified  of  Air  Force  plans 
to  deploy  large  tactical  forces  to  Exu-ope. 

August  21,  1961 :  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
called  special  meeting  of  Air  Reserve  Forces 
policy  committee  to  confer  on  personnel 
policies  for  buildup. 

August  25,  1961:  Individual  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Ftwce  Reserve  units  chosen 
for  active  duty  were  notified  and  given  Octo- 
ber 1,  1961,  as  their  active  duty  date.  All 
units  selected  were  on  the  original  priority 
list  furnished  to  State  Governors,  and  Con- 
tinental Air  Command,  on  August  1.  The 
units  were  also  informed  where  they  were  to 
be  based  and  to  which  major  air  command 
(TAC  or  MATS)  they  would  be  attached  for 
mission  assignment. 

The  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Systems  and  Logistics  established  new  supply 
priorities  for  the  units  to  be  called  up  and 
placed  hundreds  of  supply  orders  for  the 
units  being  activated  (spare  engines,  exter- 
nal fuel  tanks,  clothing,  anmiunltlon,  etc.). 

The  Air  Force  Director  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing was  given  authority  to  accomplish  all 
necessary  construction  In  Europe  to  support 
the  tactical  units  scheduled  for  deployment 
there. 

September  1961 :  Tactical  Air  Command. 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  prepared  for  tasimila- 
tion  of  jet  tactical  fighter  squadrons,  troop 
carrier  squadrons,  air  transport  squadrons, 
and  aircraft  control  and  warning  units  which 
would  be  assigned  to  the  three  commands. 

Flying  units  intensified  training  and  were 
authorized  to  achieve  100-percent  manning 
by  October  1  and  to  draw  supplies  necessary 
for  extended  active  duty. 

U.S.  and  European  bases  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive the  recalled  units  were  readied. 

October  1.  1961:  Air  National  Guard  fight- 
er, transport,  and  aircraft  control  and  warn- 
ing squadrons,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  troop 
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carrier  squadrons  entered  active  duty  at  tlaelr 
r^ular  tiome  bases. 

Octotoer  9,  IWl :  Three  P-104  fighter  Inter- 
ceptor squadrons  were  alerted  for  recall  on 
November  1. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  units 
whkrh  were  to  remain  In  the  United  States 
continued  training  tCTjrard  full  asstmiptlon 
of  Oielr  missions  with  Tactical  Air  Command 
and  Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

The  Air  National  Guard  units  scheduled 
for  deploynaent  to  Europe  on  Norember  1, 
1961,  began  training  for  the  oversea  trip 
and  completed  their  equipment  shakedowns. 
Late  In  October,  advance  echelons  of 
ground  crews  departed  the  United  States  for 
Europe  to  take  over  ground  facilities  at  the 
bases  to  be  occupied. 

October  25-36,  1961:  Wylng  units  moved 
deployment  Jet  fighter  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft  to  staging  bases  for  oversea  flights. 
November  1,  1961 :  The  three  P-104  squad- 
rons entered  active  duty,  were  reorganized 
as  tactical  fighter  squadrons,  and  began  dis- 
assembling their  StuHghters  for  airlift  across 
the  AtUntlc. 

Oversea  deployment  flights  of  F-84P,  RP- 
84P,  and  P-a«H  aircraft  began  from  U.S. 
staging  bases. 

November  8-10,  1961 :  Some  200  Jet  fight- 
ers arrived  at  their  European  deployment 
bases  after  cross-Atlanttc  flights.  Squadrons 
and  flights  of  aircraft  control  and  warning 
personnel  arrived  at  depl03rment  destina- 
tions in  Germany. 

November  10-22,  1961:  Another  60-odd  F- 
104A'B,  partially  disassembled,  arrived  by  C- 
124  Globemaster  at  Ramsteln,  Germany,  and 
Moron.  Spain,  air  bases. 

Not  a  single  accident  occurred  during  the 
mass  movement  overseas. 

Late  November  1961 :  Several  tactical  fight- 
er units  achieved  sufficient  combat  readiness 
to  begin  standing  runway  alert  with  the 
permanent  U.S.  Air  Forces  In  Europe. 

Mid -December  1961:  Two  weeks  ahead  of 
planned  deadline  for  completion  of  the  de- 
ployment, the  Air  Reserve  Forces  sent  to 
Europe  were  in  place  on  their  assigned  bases 
and  were  ready  and  prepared  to  fight  If 
needed. 

January  1,  1962:  Air  transport  and  troop 
carrier  wings,  which  had  been  recalled 
while  In  transit  to  assigned  aircraft,  at- 
tained operational  readiness  and  were  In- 
corporated  Into   MATS  and   TAC   system. 

Additional  notes 

Total  Air  Reserve  Forces  deployed  In  Eu- 
rope in  November  1961  were  10  tactical 
fighter  squadrons,  1  tactical  reconnaissance 
squadron,  and  1  tactical  control  group 
(Aircraft  Control  and  Warning) . 

Total  personnel  deployed  11,000. 

The  more  than  250  Jet  aircraft  deployed 
to  Europe  departed  the  United  States  and 
were  in  position  overseas  less  than  6  weeks 
after  they  were  called  to  active  duty.  The 
deployment  time  compares  with  almost  3 
months  required  during  the  Korean  war  be- 
fore the  first  unit  called  up  reached  Korea. 

The  total  number  of  Air  Force  reservists 
recalled  exceeded  27,000. 

In  addition  to  units  mobilized  for  1  year, 
10  Air  Force  Reserve  SA-16  rescue  crews 
went  on  60  days  active  duty  in  the  Atlantic 
area  to  cover  the  deployment. 

Of  the  27,000  air  reservists  called  up,  24,- 
000  were  volunteer  members  of  the  units, 
were  in  drUl-pay  status  and  had  been  con- 
ditioned to  possible  recall. 

Filler  reservists  were  provided  for  the  re- 
maining 12  percent  of  the  authorized  spaces. 

Of  2,666  individuals  called  as  fillers,  1,274 
or  48  percent  were  volunteers;  1,030  or  39 
percent  were  non-prk>r-servlce  personnel; 
362  or  13  percent  were  personnel  who  had 
completed  a  period  of  active  duty,  had  Ready 
Reserve  obligated  time  and  had  military  spe- 
cialties not  otherwise  available. 


Examples:  C-124  and  C-97  flight  engineers; 
qualified  engine  and  aircraft  mechanics; 
communications  specialists;  aeromedlcal 
technicians. 

Of  the  27,000  air  reservists  called,  more 
than  95  percent  had  been  In  drill -pay  status, 
volunteered,  or  were  non -prior -service,  draft- 
deferred  personnel. 

The  Reserve  mobilization  was  the  first  time 
since  1940  that  the  United  States  called  Re- 
serve Forces  to  active  duty  when  the  country 
was  not  at  war. 

On  November  9,  1961,  Gen.  C\u^ls  E  Le- 
May,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  the  Reserve  units  deployed 
to  Europe: 

"The  movement  of  the  newly  federalized 
Air  National  Guard  units  to  Europe  was 
executed  In  an  orderly,  efficient,  and  pro- 
fessional way.  This  required  the  utmost  In 
leadership,  planning,  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  units  and  personnel  involved. 
All  obstacles  were  overcome  by  Ingenuity 
and  determination  In  spite  of  the  extremely 
short  preparation  time  available.  The  end 
result  of  the  safe  and  expeditious  arrival  of 
the  fighters  would  be  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  all  who  had  a  part  In  the  operation." 

In  late  December  In  a  letter  to  the  families 
of  the  recalled  reservists.  General  LeMay 
stated : 

"Never  before  has  the  U.S.  Air  Force  de- 
pended so  heavily  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
to  respond  so  quickly  and  effectively. 
Never  before  have  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  met 
a  challenge  with  such  speed  and  efficiency  " 

The  Air  Reserve  Forces  units  recalled  to 
active  duty  represent  only  a  small  portion 
of  our  total  Reserve  Forces  strength.  This 
Is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  61  flying 
squadrons  and  100  Guard  support  units  com- 
prising 50.000  personnel  remain  -wa liable  In 
the  Air  National  Guard  In  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  remain  45  flying  squadrons.  348  noji- 
flylng  support  units,  and  Individuals  com- 
prising another  60,000  skilled  and  ready 
personnel. 

The  Air  Force  considers  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guart"  to  be 
useful  and  valuable  parts  of  our  overall 
aerospace  power  and  will  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  their  Inherent  potential.  The 
Air  Force  not  only  Intends  to  support  these 
components  but  also  hopes  to  find  new 
methods  and  new  missions  to  make  them 
even  more  useful. 

Basically,  the  Air  Force  considers  that  Its 
Ready  Reserve  constitutes  an  Integral  part 
of  the  total  aerospace  strength — and  as  such 
must  be  maintained  as  a  force- — in  being 


A  SuMM.uiT  OF  Army  Nationai.  Guard  Mobi- 
lizations IN  THE  20th  Century 

On  October  1.  1961,  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  began  the  most  successful 
mobilization  in  U.S.  history.  There  were 
many  factors  contributing  to  this  bucccfs. 
Some  of  them  can  be  traced  directly  to  leg- 
islation of  the  past  10  years.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  the  result  of  gradual  and  painstak- 
ing evolution;  of  profiting  from  the  mistakes 
of  previous  mobilizations. 

By  and  large,  the  three  major  factors  con- 
tributing to  last  October's  mobilization  were 
(a)  the  6-month  training  program,  (bi  the 
preservation  of  unit  integrity,  (ci  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Guard  before  the  crisis  oc- 
curred. 

The  significance  of  these  factors  becomes 
clearer  when  viewed  against  the  background 
of  previous  mobilizations. 

WORLD    WAR   I 

Under  the  National  Defeixse  Act  of  June  3. 
1916,  the  organized  militia  was  offlcially  re- 
established as  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
organization  was  made  to  conform  to  that 
of  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Guard  began  to  reorganize  In  1916,  but 
because   of   low   manning   permitted  by  the 


Regular  Army  and  the  call  to  active  service 
for  duty  on  the  Mexican  border,  the  process 
moved  slowly.  One  of  the  questions  experts 
on  the  Guard  have  asked  Is  why  tba  period 
during  which  the  Guard  was  on  tlie  Mexi- 
can border  was  not  utilised  to  organize  the 
Army,  including  the  National  Guard,  Into 
divisions  at  least,  and  armies  and  corps.  If 
possible,  and  comparable  to  those  In  effect 
In  the  European  armies  at  that  time. 

Because  this  was  not  done,  the  Guard  had 
to  be  reorganized  after  It  was  called  to  active 
duty  for  the  First  World  War,  resulting  In 
much  confusion  and  in  the  making  up  of 
composite  divisions  which  broke  up  unit 
Integrity  ^nd  slowed  down  training. 

In  addition,  tiie  War  Department  prac- 
tically destrojed  the  Guard  when  It  ordered 
the  discharge  of  every  officer  and  enlisted 
man  from  every  State  obligation  on  the 
same  day  It  drafted  the  Individual  members 
of  the  Guard  into  Federal  service. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  National 
Guard  furnished  more  than  880,000  men  and 
two-fifths  of  the  divisions  in  the  American 
E.\pcdltionary  Force.  Eleven  divisions  were 
in  actual  cumbat  and  were  credited  with 
piercing  the  Hlndenburg  Line,  crushing  the 
St  Mihlel  salient,  smashing  to  victory 
through  the  M-use-Argonne,  and  spent  more 
days  in  actual  combat  than  did  either  the 
Regular  or  National  Army  divisions.  The 
performance  of  these  National  Guard  organl- 
7atlon.s,  according  to  records  of  the  German 
Supreme  Command  which  were  released  after 
World  War  I  by  MaJ  Gerd  von  Rundstedt 
(Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt  of  World  War 
II >.  was  exceptionally  high:  Of  the  eight 
American  divisions  considered  excellent  or 
sxiperlor  by  the  German  High  Command  six 
wrre  National  Guard  divisions.  These  were 
the  26th.  28th,  32d,  33d,  and  42d  Division.'*. 

World  War  I  fatalities  In  the  Regular  Army 
nnd  National  Army  totaled  28,501.  Por  the 
National   Guard,    fatalities   numbered    1,238. 

WORLD   WAR   n 

Fallowing  World  War  I,  the  NationsJ 
Guard  became  once  again  the  National 
Guard  of  the  several  States.  The  divisional 
organization,  established  during  the  war. 
wa.s  retiiined. 

Under  the  act  of  June  15,  1933.  a  new  com- 
ponent of  the  Army  waa  created,  termed  the 
Natiomil  Guard  of  the  United  States.  This 
i;e'.v  component,  while  identical  In  person- 
nel and  organization  to  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  .States,  was  nevertheless  a  sep- 
arate entity.  It  was  a  comixment  of  the 
Army  in  peace  as  virell  as  In  war.  while  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States  was  a 
component  of  the  Army  only  when  In  the 
active  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
.States  still  could  be  ordered  Into  active  Fed- 
eral .service  only  by  the  President  after  Con- 
gress had  declared  an  emergency  to  exist. 
Thus,  when  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  was  active  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice— the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States 
Wa.s  luacllvc  and  vice  versa. 
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World  War  I 

Division 

Date  nioMlizpd 

Dafr  r)ver»™>! 

2r,ih 

.\iii:u.st  1 917 

Oftoher  1017. 

•2^1  h     ... 

Julv  1917 

May  1918. 

■JMh 

<1o 

Do 

■j:n\\ 

Aufcost  ]<.^I7 

Jnnp  1<««. 

aoili. 

Uo 

May  WIS. 

;<i.-t 

-—do 

CW'loU'j  H'lS. 

3lM 

do... 

Krbninrv  I'HR 

aad 

do 

Mhv  1»i'«. 

»4th 

de 

8«p««mhn-  m>*. 

iMh 

do 

May  lUlh. 

.V.tli  

do 

July  I'.'is. 

;c!h. 

.<tirnrt-Oftol>rr 
1917. 

Jtnx'  1W8. 

.Wth 

Aupi.«t  1917 

Ocfotirr  m«. 

:iiiiii 

.1.. 
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For  the  first  4  years  after  World  War  I. 
the  National  Guard  reorganized  In  the  States 
at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  men  a  year.  Then 
came  an  economy  era.  The  Guard  was  not 
allowed  to  attain  Its  target  strength  of  435,- 
000,  but  was  held  down  and  stabilised  at 
about  185,000  for  the  next  15  years.  Then, 
under  the  Impetus  of  Hitler's  threat  to  world 
peace,  the  celling  was  raised.  New  units 
were  created  and  enlistments  Increased. 

By  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved 
August  27,  1940,  the  National  Guard  was  or- 
dered Into  active  military  service  of  the 
United  States  for  12  consecutive  months. 
Induction  began  September  16,  1940,  and 
was  completed  October  6,  1941.  The  National 
Guard  brought  Into  Federal  service  a  total  of 
300.034  men  In  formed  and  trained  units, 
comprising  18  combat  divisions  and  100.000 
in  other,  separate  units. 

But,  while  the  Regular  Army  was  under- 
going organizational  changes  to  the  three- 
regiment  triangular  division  during  this  time, 
the  Guard  was  not  reorganized  until  later. 
TTie  so-called  American  defense  period  of 
1940-41  was  permitted  to  pass  without  con- 
verting the  unwieldy,  Immobile,  and  diffl- 
cult-to-supply  square  divisions  of  the  Guard 
to  triangular  divisions,  as  had  been  done  In 
the  Regular  Army.  In  October  1940  the 
Guard  division  commanders  urged  such  a 
course,  but  It  was  determined  by  the  War 
Department  that  henceforth  the  Army  Corps 
would  consist  of  two  square  divisions,  one 
triangular  division,  and  such  armor  as  might 
be  attached  Yet.  almost  coincidental  with 
Pearl  Harlwr,  nine  Guard  divisions  were  or- 
dered converted,  and  later  the  remainder. 
In  one  Instance,  the  conversion  took  place 
while  one  division  was  en  route  overseas,  and 
the  confusion  and  adverse  effect  on  morale 
and  esprit  may  well  be  Imagined. 

In  addition,  contrary  to  a  congressional 
statement  of  policy  in  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940,  hundreds  of  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  many  of  them  with  a 
long  historical  tradition,  were  broken  up 
during  the  period  of  World  War  II.  No  ex- 
planation has  ever  been  given  for  why  this 
was  done,  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
the  reason  why,  when  National  Guard  divi- 
sions were  finally  converted  to  the  triangu- 
lar type,  the  surplus  units  were  not  utilized 
to  organize  from  six  to  nine  divisions  with 
all  trained  jjersonnel  Instead  of  organizing 
new  divisions  with  untrained  men 

But  the  units  the  Army  left  alone,  even 
without  the  benefits  of  modernization  and 
little  active  duty  training,  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably.  For  Instance,  an  artillery 
regiment  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  un- 
derwent a  conversion  starting  In  April  of 
1940  and  then  was  Inducted  Into  Federal 
service  on  January  6,  1941.  The  regiment 
was  sent  immediately  into  combat  In  the 
Philippines  and  on  April  9,  1942.  surrendered 
to  Japanese  forces  on  Luzon.  In  the  4 
months  the  organization  was  In  combat  It 
hung  on  fiercely.  The  August  7,  1950.  edi- 
tion of  Life  magazine  said  of  them:  "Their 
guns  burned  out  firing  at  Japanese  planes, 
and  at  the  end  they  were  turned  Into  Infan- 
try to  protect  MacArthur's  retreat.  After 
the  fall  of  Bataan  nearly  all  the  survivors 
Joined  the  Death  March."  Less  than  half  ever 
came  home. 
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Mr.  Louis  Morton  In  the  book  "The  Fall  of 
the  Philippines,"  says  of  the  unit:  "Acts  of 
personal  heroism  were  commonplace  •  •  • 
men  dashed  Into  fiamlng  buildings  to  rescue 
their  comrades  as  well  as  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Others  braved  the  strafing  gunfire  to 
aid  the  wounded.  One  private  appropriated 
an  abandoned  truck  and  made  seven  trips 
with  wounded  men  to  the  station  hospital." 

Even  those  units  that  were  cannibalized 
and  reorganized  acquitted  themselves  quite 
well  When  the  mobilization  was  completed 
on  October  1,  1941,  the  size  of  the  Army  had 
been  doubled  by  the  activation  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard 

It  is  estimated  that  over  75.000  National 
Guard  enlisted  men  became  commissioned 
officers  during  World  War  n,  either  by  being 
graduated  from  officer  candidate  schools  or 
by  battlefield  commissions.  National  Guard 
unlu  participated  In  34  separate  campaigns 
and  7  assault  landings.  The  casualties  of  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  totaled  approximately 
175,000.  Available  records  show  that  148 
Presidential  citations  were  awarded  to  Na- 
tional Guard  units  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  duty  In  action  or  for  conspicuous 
valur  or  heroism.  Individual  guardsmen  re- 
ceived 14  Medals  of  Honor.  50  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  48  Distinguished  Fljing 
CroR.ses,  and  more  than  500  Silver  Star 
Medals. 

KOREA 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  National 
Guard  was  completely  demobilized  as  its 
members  were  separated  from  Federal  serv- 
ice and  returned  directly  to  civilian  life.  For 
a  short  period,  there  actually  was  no  Na- 
tional Guard. 

A  Joint  committee  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff  drew  up  the  policies  for  the 
postwar  National  Guard,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  October 
13.  1946.  These  policies  delineated  an  en- 
tirely new  conception  of  the  National  Guard 
as  an  M-Day  (mobilization  day)  force, 
trained,  equipped,  and  Immediately  available 
for  service  in  the  event  of  aggression  by  an 
enemy. 

When  hostilities  commenced  in  Korea  on 
June  27.  1950,  the  Guard  had  Just  completed 
a  thorough  Job  of  rebuilding  and  reorganiza- 
tion following  this  deactivation  By  June  30, 
1951.  110,000  Army  guardsmen  from  1.457 
units.  Including  8  Infantry  divisions  and 
3  regimental  combat  teams,  were  on  ac- 
tive duty.  These  units  would  have  been 
combat-ready  in  far  less  time  than  they  ac- 
tually took  had  they  not  been  required  to 
send  many  combat  troops  to  Korea  as  In- 
dividual replacements.  The  cannibalized 
units,  plus  the  large  amount  of  Guard  equip- 
ment withdrawn  from  the  States  by  the  De- 
partment of  Army  (approximately  $700  mil- 
lion worth  of  equipment  and  facilities  in  all ) . 
slowed  down  the  Guard's  preparation  for 
battle.  Despite  these  obstacles  the  Guard 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Korean  con- 
filct. 
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Some  units  went  right  Into  battle  and 
acquitted  themselves  well.  For  instance,  the 
313th  and  204th  Field  Artillery  Battalions  of 
the  Utah  National  Guard  were  ordered  Into 
Federal  service  In  August,  1950.  They  were 
sent  Intact,  with  Utah  officers  and  men.  and 
additional  fillers  Into  Korea  In  January  1951 
Between  the  date  they  were  ordered  mto 
active  service  and  their  entry  Into  combat, 
they  received  only  2  weeks  of  unit  training. 
They  saw  11  months  of  action.  During  that 
time  they  did  not  lose  one  man  through 
enemy  action,  although  one  of  the  units 
received  the  Presidential  citation  for  gar- 
lantry  in  action.  There  were  approximately- 
700  Utah   National  Guardsmen  Involved.     ' 

BERLIN    MOBILIZATTON 

The  Berlin  mobilization  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful mobilization  of  National  Guard  forces 
in  our  history.  On  October  1,  1961.  the  32d 
Infantry  and  the  49th  Armored  Division  and 
the  104  nondlvlslon  units  were  45.118  men 
strong.  When  mobilized  on  October  15.  they 
brought  Into  Federal  service  98.3  percent  of 
that  strength 

Both  of  these  divisions  and  the  majority 
of  the  nondlvislonal  units  were  combat  ready 
in  4  months  and  are  now  members  of  the 
Strategic  Army  Corps  This  Is  2  months  less 
time  than  was  required  of  these  divisions 
since  they  were  both  among  the  six  divisions 
designated  by  General  Taylor  in  1955  as  part 
of  his  six  by  six"  plan  which  required  these 
divisions  to  be  ready  for  combat  In  6  months. 
Many  Items  of  equipment  In  national  short 
supply,  both  In  the  Active  Army  and  in  the 
Reserve  components  have  been  an  Army-wide 
problem  during  this  mobilization.  The 
States  responded  to  a  levy  made  upon  them 
for  vehicles,  self-propelled  artillery  and  other 
weapons  by  delivering  more  than  8.000  such 
items  to  the  Active  Army  In  condition  which 
permitted  Immediate  use  In  training,  not 
only  by  mobilized  Guard  and  Reserve  units, 
but  by  the  units  of  the  expanded  Active 
Army.  In  doing  this,  the  National  Guard 
reenacted  the  role  that  It  played  in  filling 
Army  shortages  in  the  Korean  war.  Great 
publicity  has  been  given  to  complaints  from 
Inducted  reservists.  Investigation  shows 
that  but  few  active  members  of  inducted 
Guard  or  Reserve  units  were  Involved  The 
bulk  of  the  complaints  came  from  fillers 
General  Van  Fleet.  In  a  report  concerning 
these  complaints,  said : 

"The  spirit  of  the  citizen-soldier  In  all  of 
the  units  and  camps  visited  stands  out  as 
the  one  indelible  impression.  It  Is  magnifi- 
cent and  "truly  refiects  the  readiness  of 
America  to  answer  the  call  of  the  President 
in  this  or  any  other  emergency.  Complaints 
are  insignificant  and  not  representative  of 
the  overwhelming  majority.  The  headlines 
appearing  in  the  press  of  dissatisfaction  ai.d 
inadequacy  of  supplies  are  overstated. 
Morale  Is  extremely  high  In  all  units  The 
quality  of  these  units  Is  far  above  any  pre- 
vious mobilization  that  took  place  in  World 
War  II  or  Korea." 

This  success  was  made  possible  because 
several  policies  which  the  National  Guard 
had  been  working  for  since  the  First  World 
War  were  adopted.  During  the  Korean  con- 
flict, though  the  National  Guard  had  been 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  moderniza- 
tion and  readiness  In  its  history,  Its  combat 
readiness  was  hampered  after  mobilization 
by  the  requirement  of  breaking  up  recalled 
units  to  send  Individual  replacements  to 
Korea.  The  maintenance  of  unit  Integrity, 
lor  the  first  time,  during  the  Berlin  mobi- 
lization solved  this  problem  and  the  succe.ss 
of  the  mobilization  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
practice. 

The  second  great  help  to  the  success  of  the 
mobilization  concerned  reorganization.  Dur- 
ing the  mobilizations  of  the  two  Wcwld  Wars, 
modernization  and  formation  of  the  basic 
National  Guard  dlvif^ion  structure  was  not 
begun   mitil    the  crl.«es  were  upon  us      But 
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diirlng  the  mobilization  the  modernization 
to  the  Pentomlc  division  concept  had  been 
completed  S  years  before  the  mobUlzatlon, 
preventing  the  resultant  confUBlon  and  dam- 
age to  readlneas  postrire  after  recall. 

Finally,  General  Van  Fleet's  observations 
were  possible  because  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  National  Guard  following  the  Korean 
war. 

Personnel:  Higher  enlistment  standards 
were  Imposed,  paralleling  those  of  the  Active 
Army.  Seventy  percent  of  all  guard  per- 
sonnel have  been  trained  on  active  duty. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  National  Guard 
officers  are  veterans.  Virtually  all  new  of- 
ficer appointments  are  graduates  of  OfBcers 
Candidate  Schools  and  all  officers  must  com- 
plete Army  Service  School  resident  or  ex- 
tension courses  to  qualify  for  promotion. 

Training:  Because  all  of  its  members  were 
basically  combat  trained,  the  National 
Guard,  for  the  past  3  years,  has  been  able 
to  devote  all  Its  time  to  the  training  of  its 
batteries  and  companies  as  units. 

The  high  level  of  training  achieved  in  the 
National  Guard  Is  due  In  large  extent  to 
the  6-month  training.  Though  viewed  with 
some  apprehension  by  the  National  Guard 
when  instituted,  It  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  producing  mobilization  readiness. 

The  drill  attendance  attained  by  these 
units  Is  93  percent — up  since  Korea  from 
77  percent.  Annual  field  training  attend- 
ance has  climbed  to  97  percent. 

Technicians:  A  recognized  major  factor 
In  this  mobilization  readiness  has  been  the 
National  Guard  technician  program.  In  this 
recent  mobilization,  these  technicians  con- 
stituted a  hard  core  of  professionals  who 
materially  assisted  In  the  transition  from 
State  to  Federal  service  and  who  are  fully 
qualified  to  carry  on  their  administrative, 
training,  and  maintenance  functions  for  the 
mobilized  National  Guard. 

National  Guard  maintenance:  Every  'bat- 
talion In  the  National  Guard  operates  its 
own  organizational  maintenance  shop, 
manned  by  technicians  who  are  members  cf 
units.  These  shops  are  backed  up  In  each 
State  by  a  combined  field  maintenance  shop 
also  operated  by  technicians  who  are  mem- 
bers of  National  Guard  ordnance  units. 
This  system   has   met   every   peacetime    re- 


quirement and  has  now  met  the  demands  of 
active  Federal  service. 

Administration:  The  conversion  from 
State  to  Federal  status  was  facilitated  by 
adoption,  during  the  past  few  years,  of 
Active  Army  administrative  procedures.  The 
Guard  now  uses  Active  Army  personnel 
forms. 

A  recently  adopted  change  to  the  National 
Guard  property  accounttng  system  simplified 
the  transfer  of  property  accjuntablUty  from 
the  States  back  to  th^e  Federal  Government 
The  Army  pay  voucher  system  was  appUeil 
to  the  Guard  in  1960. 

During  the  months  immediately  preced- 
ing the  recent  mobilization,  the  Gu.ird  Bu- 
reau, together  with  State  authorities,  re- 
viewed and  refined  all  mobilization  proce- 
dures relating  to  supply  and  personnel 
matters. 

Facilities:  Seventy  percent  of  armory  re- 
quirements have  been  provided.  Provision 
of  these  fine  facilities  Ls  reflected  in  the 
level  of  unit  training  and  in  the  excellent 
state  of  administration. 

To  the  900  still  satisfactory  armory  facil- 
ities constructed  by  the  States  prior  t-) 
World  War  II,  have  been  added  the  1.054 
new  armories  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  RPFA  of  1950.  In  addition,  the  States 
at  great  cost  to  themselves,  and  with  some 
assistance  from  Federal  appropriations,  have 
provided  field  training  facilities  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
train  our  divisions  and  other  units 

These  premobilizatlon  actions  made  p-.»s- 
slble  the  statement  of  Gen.  George  H 
Decker,  Chief  of  Staff,  US.  Army,  follow- 
ing his  visit  to  the  32d  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Lewis  and  the  49th  Armored  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Polk: 

"The  most  impressive  fact  concerning  the 
Reserve  Forces  on  active  duty  is  the  high 
quality  of  personnel  of  all  ranks.  I  wa.'?  rci'i^i 
favorably  impressed  by  their  keenness  of 
mind,  their  professional  skill  and  their  de- 
votion to  duty." 

To  that  it  can  be  added  that  the  Army 
could  have  called  up  any  two  from  a  dozen 
National  Guard  divisions  which  would  have 
earned  the  same  prai.se  from  the  Chief  of 
Steff. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
failing  to  include  an  equally  detailed  re- 


port on  Naval  Reserve  Forces  does  not  by 
any  means  indicate  either  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  that  field  or  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  their  tremendous  contribution  in 
the  Reserve  area.  It  is  only  that  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  the  activities  par- 
ticularly in  the  Air  and  the  Army,  havii-y? 
been  a  member  duiing  my  life  of  both 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Re- 
serve and  the  Infantry  Reserve.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  the  Navy 
activated  40  destroyers  and  destroyer 
escorts,  and  18  antisubmarine  squadrons. 
These  were  mostly  manned  by  Reserve 
personnel  and  they  were  sent  within  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  weeks  into  active 
duty.  Some  of  these  destroyers  formed 
part  of  the  antisubmarine  group  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  fact,  the  antisubma- 
rine warning  syst«n  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  bringing  in  of  Naval 
Reserves. 

In  all,  Mr.  President,  we  of  this  coun- 
try are  indebted  to  the  men  and  women 
we  call  weekend  soldiers  or  weekend 
sailors  or  weekend  airmen,  because  they 
comprise  a  tremendously  strong  string  of 
substitutes  who  sit  on  the  bench  waiting 
to  be  called  in  to  help  their  regular 
brothers  already  on  the  field.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  thoughtless  reduction, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  will  be  ignored  by  both 
Hou.ses  of  Congress,  and  that  the  De- 
partment itself  will  recognize  the  need 
for  the  retention  of  the  strength  of  the 
Rf  serve  Forces  and  the  building  up  of 
this  strength  rather  than  the  tearing 
down  of  it. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
documents  relating  to  the  call  to  active 
duty  and  release  of  National  Guard 
units. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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lOHth  Tactual  Kishter  Wing,  includius;  iknients  rttuming  from  (.'haiiniont.  Fr  mcp,  but  pxrludint'  sqiiad- 

ron<!  U.stpd  in  10  nnd  11,  lielnw. 

119th  Tartt<'al  Fiithtw  S<iU(»dron  f»iiKnipnt,*'d') _ 

\«nh  Tactical  Fighter  PtpuadTon  'augments  1) 

113tli  ■rai-ti<;iJ  FijshtiT  WiiiR,  exdudiiip  stiuadrons  listed  In  13  and  14,  U'low 

12()Tti  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  raugnifntefll 

13fitli  Tactical  Fighter  ^^nuadrrm  '■MnBiiirntP<!^ _.. 

117th  Tactical  R«'<'onna<s.sanop  Wing,  including  elements  returning  from  Chaunioiit  and  I)nux,  France, 

btit  excluding  squadrons  listed  In  16,  17,  and  1«,  below. 

1.13d  Ta«.tical  Kecouuaissaiice  Squadrnu  (aiigineuledi 

l<iOtli  Tactical  Hcconnai.ssanct  Squadron  (augraentoih 

l«4th  Tactical  RccoimaK'anpf'  Pqua<ht)n  (augmented) 

131st  Tactical  Fighter  Wiug,  including  ek-ments  returnint;  from  Tiul,  Francv,  but  excluding  squadrons 

li.st^d  in  20  and  Jl,  bekjw. 

Ifiuth  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  (augmented). 

I7nth  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  fauemcntcd'' ...'.."" 

Kt'.i  Tactictil  Fighter  Wing.  inclu(hng  plcmcnts  returning  from  I'halsboure,  Francv,  tiiit  cxrindtn?:" srnTrid" 

rnns  listed  in  :'3  and  24,  below. 

131,'it  Tactical  Fighter  Squa<lron,  returning  from  Phalshourg,  France 

1.1Kth  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  (augmcnU'd)  returning  from  Phalsbourg,  France... 

122d  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  fnclndlng  elements  returning  from  Chambley,  France,  but  ejtcludlng  squadrons 

ll.Me<Un  2«  and  27,  below.  *^ 

112tli  Tactical  Fighter  Squaimn  Catigmentpdl 

Iiatli  Ta<'tical  Fighter  Squadron  (augmented) I.!-"!-"]!""--"?"!!!!^!!!!-]'"]' 


Sky  Harlior  .^:rpr>rt,  I'hoenlt,  .Arir 

Mc<  ui'-T>!ion  Air[iort,  KnoniUe,  Tenn. 
McEntnr  .Mr  N'atiotial  Ouard  Pa.<e,  S.C. 


Homestead  -Mr  Force  Ba-v,  Fla 

Donaldson  Air  Foro'  iia«e,  .S.C. 

Barksdale  An  Force  Rase,  I.,a 

Richard'-' i.  I i'di'-  .Wt  Frrr-e  Ba^c.  .Nlo 

TinlMT  Air  F.tcc  Base.  Okla 

McOuirc  Ai:   lorci    liusf^  N.J 


Atlantic  ("ilv,  N  .1 .._ 

Byrd  FK-M.Kirlimmi.l.  \,i      ___ 

Andrews  .\ir  Furvc  Ba.*,  NM 

Buckley  Field,  Denver.  Colo 

-Niagara  Fulls  .Municipal  Airix.rt.  N  Y 

Sumpler  Smith  .\ir  National  Guard  Ba.s<',  Hiruunf 
ham,  Ala. 

K.^y  KicM,  Mcri^liaii,  Miss  

l)oiin.lly  Field.  .MirnlL-mncry,  .Ma 

Muuicipal  .Virport.  lurt  Smith,  .\rk 

Lambc-rt  Field,  Si.  I.<jiiis,  .Mo  ._. 


Greater  Peoria  .^iriw>rt,  111 

Capitol  Airi«)rt,  Springfield,  III 

Logau  liUcriiaiinnal  Airjort,  Boston,  Miss. 

Barnes  Field.  Wesirield,  M*«s. 

Hancock  FicM,  f>\nu-iiKe.  N.V 

Baer  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  Iiid 

Express  Airport.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Humian  Fii  Id,  Terre  Haiile.  Itnl 


I 


Antr.  1.'. 
Do. 

rvt. 

Au»!.  .'7 

Do. 

Do. 

T>o 

Do. 
.Vug.  Jfl 

Do. 

Do 
Amc.  21 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  2"! 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1  >o. 

Do 
Aug.     1 

Aug.  .;o 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Unit 


Base  of  releaac 


WJtn- 

pleted 
by- 


28.  121st  1  .actl<'il  Fighter  Wlnr,  InHudlng  elemetts  returning  from  Etaln,  France,  but  cicludliip  squadroc  = 
U.-ted  ill  2'.' and  30,  belorw . 

20.  102d  Tactlciil  Fighur  Squadron  (lugiwnted) 

;<(!    ic,4;  li  Trt(  tlcal  Figliter  Sqiiaiiron  (angmenleci  I " 

.Tl     Kl(  "lents  of  l.'i2d  T.actlcal  Control  Cirouj.  ndundng  ftDtn  Germany  (from  Rosiyn,  N.'Y.): 

a>  Ororp  Hradqiiarler-  and  Kr.ili  Tiwtlcjil  Control  Sfjua-iron  (from  Ko6j\'n   N  Y  ) 

b;  102d  A.C.  A  \V.  Squa<lrun  tiJoward,  HA.j. 

(■}   lOlsl  A.C.  A  W.  Flitdit  i\\  orcfster.  .M:k,ss.) V. " " 

'd,  lt)3d  A.C,  A  W.  Squa<lron  (Orange.  Conn.) 

e)   lOhth  A.C.  A  W.  Flight  (Syracu.v.  .N. V.) '. " ' 

fj    123d  A.C.  A  \V.  Squatlron  (Blue  Aih,  Uliio). 

(g;  I121I1  A.C.  A  \V.  Flight  (.State  CoUcge.  Fa.) ."VW'.'.". 

32.  l.'Cd  .\ir  TraiLsiiort  ■«  uig,  excluding  proutw.  UilvU  in  33  and  34,  below 

;w.  rrili  .\ir 'I  ran'*|>ort  Group 

34.  Kmi'i  Air  Trans] K.rt  Group l...i[[\\[".[[\\[\\.V.V-\W\.[ 

3.'i.  Uf.th  Air  Tran*|siri  W  iiu'.  e\clu<llng  group  listed  in  36,  Ik>1ow [[.V.[V..\" 

'M'l.  Ki^tli  .\ir  TranstKjrt  Group 

a:,  \\  c.lher  fligMs  "  


Lo(klx>unie  .Vlr  Force  B;kse.  Columbus,  Ohio '  Aug.  20 

Municipal  Alrfiort,  Springfield,  Olik) 

Municipal  Airport,  .M;iJisfic!d,  Ohio 


Bollinp  .Mr  Force  Ba.s<  , 

do.... 

ilo.. 


P.c. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Oil  lOl.sl  Weather  Flight 

(bi  II31I1  Weather  Flight 

(cl  121sl  Wratlier  Flight 

..1.  12.'.tli  Weather  l  light . 

'Cy  131st  Wetithcr  Flight,  rcturuiiig  from  i'liai-sliourg,  Francv 

(fi  ir*l  Weather  Flight,  reliiriiir.g  frcti!  Chun  1  ley.  Franc* 

(g/  IWth  Weather  Flight,  returning  from  Flain,  Fraii(« 

(h;  I'Jilh  Wtatlier  llighl 


Muuieai<clis-&t.  Paul  International  Airport,  Minn. 

Grcnier  FicM,  Mai.chestrr,  N.H 

City  Airivirt,  Schenectady,  N.Y 

\'  an  N 1 1  y  s .  C  hI  .  f . _ 

Municipal  .iupoil,  Tuiia.  Ukia 


I 


Logan  Interniilioiui:  .\iri«irt.  Boston.  Maw. 

llulman  FleliL  '1  erf  Haute,  Ind 

.\tidrews  .Mr  Forc»   B.a.si',  Mii 

Municipal  Aui>')rt,  T  ulsii.  (ikla 

I'.arnes  llild.  W  estf:cW.  Mass 

l<;ier  FkM.  hurt  W;,yne,  Iiv! 

Muuici|«i  Airjxjrl,  .Man.<!field,  Ohio 

Van  -Nuy.s  I.  alif 


Do. 

Do. 

O 
(') 

(11 
0) 
(M 
(') 
0) 

Ho. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Kclia.'*  is  1  lam, 111  to  In    lone  incrementally  luiuien  uudJulj  and  cailj  .\ugust. 

Ani.y  Xatioiiiil  (luiiril  unil-g  culled  to  active  dutij  and  rrjraxr  dalca 

ALABAMA 


twi 


Mol'iiiiation  ?taiwm 


Home  statton 


HHC,  l«t  Me«iUiin  Tnnk  Bntt.ihon.  ISIst  Armor 

14tdh  F.ngiiieer  (  rislructu-n  liattaliun 

711lh  Sit'iial  l.altaiior,  con. 1  at  area 

1  l.'lh  t.uarti  rn  a^ti  r  ( 'oil;]  aii.v  .    .    .   .   .   .   

M«ith  >  nnriefT  C<m  f  nny.  n  aintennnce  direct  «Tipport. 

I.stl;  .Me(ii(-d  ('(pii  I  .iii.\  ,  I!  aiTit(  liantf 

IHPth  FniMite<T  Cnrri-ftny,  lirht  eqnipmcnt 

I2Vtl    -Medinil  Ch^rmr  Crtn-pnny 

4<13<|  (irdnnncr  CompHny.  amminition 

■.'.'i2d  T  rnn«cortnttf>Ti  Coir-pnny.  direct  mpport 

HUH.  2<l  Howurer  HntlalKmi  XC\  Artillery 

.7^11:  .--igiiai  1  dltallol;,  corps 

l(ivth  F\  acuation  llosj  ;tal .   .   

131st  Cntnanc*'  Conj  any,  geneml  :.utii  >iip|>ort 

l.'*>th  Military  Folio-  Haltalior,  .Vrrry 


Camp  In»in. . 
For;  Hucker.. 
Fort  Gordon.. 

Fort  Ix>e 

Fort  Folk 

Fort  Beiuilng. 
do 


do 

Fort     hatTee.. 
F'ort  Fusti.-!... 

Fort  Folk 

Furt  Hood 

Fort  Folk 

Fort  Benning. 
Fort  Gordon.. 


f>iark 

Enttr()rwf 

Mol.ile 

(ieorgiana 

Bmndidge... 

Fairlioi* 

Brew  ton 

Mobile 

Florala 

Birai  Ingham. 

.\ubum 

Hunt*ville 

Tarrant 

Oxford 

Lin'len 


Begin 
move- 
ment 
on— 


.^ug.  1 
I  Do. 
I  Do. 
I  Do. 
'  -'\ug.  :■ 
1  Do. 
Aug.     7 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.     0 

IH). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I 


ARIZONA 


222d  Tran«i>ortation  Company,  light  Inick 


.1  Fort  Ord. 


Wln.slow. 


Aug.     1 


ARKANSAS 

404th  Ordnaiici  ("ompajiy,  general  auto  «npport_ .      . 

Fort  Ch&ffc* 

Mantlc»no. 

A  tig.     .-1 
Atig.     7 
Aug     b 

21flth  Medical  CItaring  C"onii»any                    '   



Fort  Benning 

lAke  Village... 

172'l  Fngiiieer  Conipanv.  maiiiteiianii'.  illrect  supl>ort 

Fort  Bragg 

Heber  Springs 

Little  Rock.. 

MMh  Kvacunfion  Hospital.                                                      

Fort  ChalTee 

Do 

2^«i|h  Me,lii-al  lb. Mini'  C.jinpanv... 

.    .do 

Boone  vllle 

l>»dtt..- 

Do 

2iyth  .Medical  Company,  and'uljinee 

do 

Aug    1! 

CALIFORNIA 


md  Me<li<-ai  Company,  air  amlml«r«>r Fort  Ord 

y'^fiKlti  Grilnanei   Coinijany.  arim.uiiilioa Fort  Lewi<:.. 

i'llst  ( iritiiaruv  ('<>iit[>any.  tW>ld  supply. ..     .do 

123d  OnijiaiKt:  Cuiu|HUiy.  general  supi>ort !  Camp  Irwbi. 


SacTsmenf  0. . 

Redlands 

Long  Beach-. 
do 


Aug.     1 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


COIx:>RADO 


"-■"th  Medical  Companr.  rvnibiilance  

hi'Jth  Fi.  M  Artillery,  iflllC 

".M7th  Medifiil  Clearing  Com.pany 

14(ilh  SivTial  llallalion.  eumluua(t« 

l.'J'l  M.  .Iii:,l  (  i.ri'.p.iny.  aiubii!  incc. 


Fort  Carson 

Fort  SUI 

Fort  Carson 
Fort  Riley.. 
Fort  Polk  .. 


Burlhigton... 
Denver 

do 

do 

Trinidad 


Aug.  1 

Aug.  .' 

Kxis.  7 

Auc.  y 

Aug  11 


DELAWARE 


1049ih  Trans[Kirtaiion  Con:p.iny,  aircraft  hlphway  maintenance. 

lOWlh  Ordnance  Battalinn,  ammunition  HHD 

llBlh  Surgical  Hospital 


Fort  Meade... 

Aberdeen  Proving  Qrou&d. 
Fort  Campbell- 


New  Cfl8tk>. 
Mlddletown 
New  Caatle. 


kvtt.     7 

AUR.    i 

Do. 


j. 


i.  - 


t  • 


>    8 


CVIII- 


-643 


I 
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DI8THIC!    OF  COLT'MBIA 


June  12 


Uait 


107th  Englnopr  Company,  pant'l  bridge 
lUtli  Engineer  Company,  panel  bridge. 


M(il'iliiaii'>n  -itation 


ITorne  station 


Fort  Meade 

Fort  Bcmiin:: 


Washington,  D.C Aiic 

do Auf 


Ik'gm 
ino\.  - 
on  — 


FLORIDA 


;r'.ith  Signal  r>eta(hmont  fKQ).  _ [    Tohylnnnn... 

;<«th  Signal  Detachment  (KQi '        -<lo       

144th  Transportation  Company,  Light  Truck i   I'Tt  Hmgg 

149fh  Quartermaster  Company,  i'etrol  Depot Fort  Le* 

l.lHth  Transportation  Company,  Light  Truck |  Fort  Beuning. 


Camp  Hlanding  .. 

J:uks<>nville 

Marumna 

Uest  I'alm  B.iMli. 

CoitKl- 


(iK<H{(}L\ 


null  Signal  Battalion.  Armv. 


l.-,,rt  \1.   ,.lc. 


W.ishllii'!"" 


Aug. 
IH>. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 


Aug      'I 


IDAHO 


129th  Engineer  Company,  Diunp  Truck _ 

616th  Transportation  Company,  Light  Truck. 

938th  Engineer  Compiuiv,  Duiup  Truck 

139th  Engineer  Battalion.  Combat 

H.lth  Engineer  Oroup,  Combat  IIIIC 


Fort  Lewis I  Drigg'*     

do [   Kmnu'It 

do I  A.-hton 

do . I    \:lllip'l     . 

do I  Maho  FalKs. 


Aug. 
Do 
Do. 

Aug. 
Do. 


ILLINOIS 


12sth  Ordnance  Company,  Field  Supply. i   Furt  l,.onard  Woo<l. 

;Wi37th  Ordnanw  Company.  Direct  .\uto  Supi«>rt.. I   F^rt  Kiio.\ 


'/iiiocy. 
Spnugtlelil. 


.'   Aug. 
I  Aug 


IOWA 


10i\3<l  .Vviatlon  Company.  Fivoii  \\  ing. 


1-oM   ICi;,  V. 


\\    ltl!lo<1       I     \\lg.        1 


KANSAS 


496th  Ordnance  Oroup,  Maintenance  and  Supply,  HUD '  Fort  Rlley.  I  ToiX'k 

1 10th  Ordnance  Battalion,  Ammunition,  nil  1) I...     .lo. |   \,,rton 

UOth  Ordnance  Company,  (leneral  Auto  Supt>ort i.       do       I   m  mhatLm 

I70th  Ordnance  Company,  .\mmunition I   Kort  W\<>    I   M  mkati 

iTOth  Ordnance  Company,  Direct  Auto  Supjxirt "I  Fort  liiliv 


KF.NTrCKV 


2<J  Medium  Tank  Battalion,  12*1  Armor 

413th  Ordnance  Company,  (ieneral  Support. 
*1  Medium  Tank  Battulioii.  VJ^X  Armor 


Fort  ,-^ti\\  iri 

<\« 

Owen.>il)oro 

Frankfort 

w ■ 

Aur. 
Do. 
Aug. 

7 

1-nrt  Knox 

Howling  r,T<vx\ 

q 

lot  i,-;i.\N.\. 


l.iyth  Evacuation  Hospilul 

302xth  Ordnance  Conijxinv,  Direct  .Xiito  Supiwrt. 

769th  Signal  Battalion,  Cable  Construction 

415th  Ordnance  Comjiany,  Ocneral  .\uto  Supix)rt 
2<Htli  Tr;ui.^i)ortation  ()r(jiiii.  Truck  IIHD 


Fort  Sill.  _ 

----do 

Fort  Polk.. 

Fort  Campbell 

Foi  t  FUisti.-i 


MAINE 


N'cw  Orlciins.. 

l.alayctlc 

Baton  Rouge. 
.Mivandria  .. 
.New  (^rlean.s.. 


Mlf.      5 

Do 
Aug.     7 
Aug.     9 

I>o. 


2(1  .Medium  Tank  Battalion,  -i)  Armor. 


Foit  ( '  iinphell. 


I.C\Vl^tlln. 


.\ug. 


.MASSACIII   SI-:  PT^ 


6«4th  MedicHl  Detachment  lOA) 

3d  HowUier  Battalion,  211  Artillery,  . 

1st  Howitrer  Battalion,  211  Artillery,  IM  mUiimeter 

Ii>2.1  Field  ArtiUery  Oroup,  IIJIB..'. 


....  FDrt  Dcvcns 

...    Fort  Hr.igg 

"-      lo— ];";;;"""" 


IMtU-ifleld 

Fall  lliver 

N'ew  Bedford 
Fall  River 


Aur.  I 

Aug.  r, 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  » 


J;Vith  Signal  Battalion.  Combat  Area 


.MICIIKiAV 

Fort  Hi  niiing. 


Detroit 


.\ug. 


-MISSISSIl'I'I 


llHth  Englnwr  (  imipmiy,  Mainlcn.wct^  Dinrl  Supiiort 
*>,th  Ordnance  Company,  Direct  Auto  Sui)iK>rt 

1 14th  .VlllUary  roIlc«>  Company.      .  

ItXiSth  Trttnsportatlon  Company,  Light  Truck 

.Iw*.''/'^?*'"^''"  f""'"!"") y.  l-luht  Equipment . . .     '   

t£M  Engineer  Battalion,  Const  ruction 
134th  SurnlcHl  Hospital 
r/*l  MiHllral  Company,  AirAml.ulanW 
134th  Tnuj.tiKirtatlon  Compiuu,  Light  Tnirk 


Fort  Uucker. 

Fort  Bragg 

Fort  (lordon  

Fort  I'olk 

....do 

...do 

Kort  I'olk 

.    Fort  Hn»M 

.    rort  Chuftw 


rii.s<'agoula 

Natchei 

Jackson 

BoplorvlUe 

Yiuoo  City. 
West  I'olnt... 

Jnck.son 

Meridian 

Ma>  St.  Louis. 


Aug.     1 
Do 

"'1^0,  " 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.     7 
AtlB.     « 

Do 
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IMt 

Mobilization  station 

Home  station 

Benn 
move- 
ment 
on- 

106th  Ordnance  Company,  General  Auto  Support 

All*:.     ■; 

Aug.     7 

Do 

864tti  .Medlc-al  Company,  Ambulance 

Fort  Rllev 

St  Loula".""IIIIlI"II"I"l"~" 

!   ^ 

:X»4th  Signal  Buttaliun.  Supply  and  Maintenance 

jKort  Bennlng _ 

•^Fort  CBmpb«U 

[Fort  Bragg.. 

1 

NEBRASKA 


:;4tli  Me<lie»l  Comimiiy.  Air  AmlMiUitce. . 

lii.-Ttli  'I  i;i!isiM.rt.:tii'i!  CiilTipariy,  l.lgl.t  '1  rui  k. 
KWUi  '1  rHIl^|x>^lati<Hl  (  omiiaiiy,  Light  Truck. 


.  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

. :   Fort  Car-son 

i  Fort  Sill , 


Willi  oo. 
York  .. 
Crete... 


Aug. 

li.i 

Aug. 


NEW  IIAMPSniRE 


l.'Ttl.  .-^ii-Ti:!!  Ciinspai;v.  C'Hi-tMK  ti  in 

4tli  Howitrrr  Battnllci^.  I'Cth  Artillery.  1,'..".  Mllltmeter. 
LM  Hii«lt7er  B.itti.li'iii.  I7J.!  Arllllerv.  h-lncli  Toucd... 
1st  Howltrer  Battalion.  1~M  Artillery 


Fort  Meaiie 
Fort  Bragg 

do 

do 


Munches  liT. 
Keene       .    . . 

Na.sbua 

-Manchejter. 


A  up  1 
Aug 

Au^.  7 

Aug,  M 


NEW  JERSEY 


114t)i  .>urt;i(:i!  Hnspifil       

14Nt  Tnitisjxirtatli'n  Coinpany.  Light  Truck ........... 

2.^4<1  Tr!ins[xirt;<tnin  (uii.pany.  Liflit  Truck 

'Mn\\  Ordnanci   Batlahnii,  NLiiiititiancc  and  Supply  UIID. 


Fort  DiT 
'     .    .do 


122d  Ordnance  Company,  l)ir*<^  Support 


?M, 


I  Fort  Campbell. 

.  i  Fort  Bliss 

.     Fort  Polk 

I  Fort  Chaffee... 


Pat'TSon. 
Orange  .. 

do  ... 

Camden. 
Trenton.. 
Camden. 


I 


Aug.     1 

Do, 
Amz.     S 

Do. 
Aug.     0 

Do. 


NEW  MEXICO 


iSMtb  Sl>.-nal  DctJichninul,  KQ i  Tobyhaiiiia. 


Aibu(juerque. 


Aug.     1 


NEW  YORK 


\'M\\\  Onlnance  Corn;  any.  Direct  .^iito  Supfiorf.. 
.%s7tli  '1  ransp<irtuti.in  Coiniianv.  '1  ermlnal  .S-rvlcf. 

ICilh  Military  Poller  Company 

10l.>-t  Signal  Baitallon,  Couibat  .^rea 


.  I  Fort  Dli     

.  I  Fort  F'.usti.- 

. !  Fort  Bennlng. . 

.  I  Ion  De veils. . . 


Rotlie,stt'r. 
N  econ.se  t.. 

rrica 

Yuukeis... 


Aug.     1 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.     5 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


liSd  Signal  Detachment,  RQ.. .       Tobyhanna. 


'Wilmington. 


An|!.    1 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


S\s.\)\  Engineer  Company,  Dump  Truck 

s96th  Engineer  C«>uj|iJUiy,  Float  Bridge.. 

7t'i'.ih  Transportatlcjn  Company,  Light  Truck 

ir,4th  Fnpineer  Croup.  Comba'f  UWC 

l»'.4th  Fntineer  Battalion,  Combat 

-3lst  .Meillcal  Clearing  Company 


Port  \jCv,  Is 
Fort  Rilev. 

.do....'. 

Fort  L<*onard  Wood 

Fort  Rilev 

....do... 


Bottineau.  .. 

Bi.smarck 

.Mott 

Bismarck 

Mlnot 

Grand  Forks. 


Aug. 
I"W>. 

Do. 
Aug 
Do. 

.\up. 


OHIO 


ISl-'t  ^Te'^1eHl  Company,  Collecting , 

ir.'th  Ordnance  Company,  Direct  Pujiiiort.. , 

SMl^t  Ordniuice  Coniptaiy,  Direct  Auto  Supiort. 
3;7th  Ordnanif  Con.pmiy,  OcJieral  Supi)ly. 


.'  Fort  Cam  pi  .ell. 

.1  Fort  Sill 

.1  Fort  Knox 

.' do 


.\cn!a 

Newiifk 

Port  Clinton. 
EhTte 


Aug      1 
Auc,      7 
Aug.     9 
Do. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


If-Mh  Military  Pollw  B;ittalkm , 

131st  Trunsportation  Company,  Light  Trix-k. 


Fort  Polk. 
do... 


Lehlithton. 

Wellsl>oro., 


Auf.     .1 
Aug.   11 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Hi7th  Signal  Supiwrt. 


Fort  SIIL 


Provldenft Aug.    I 


SOUTH  CAROUNA 


Hist  Slmal  Company,  Lnrf*  B«.'» 

ItiML  Sliiual  llullulloli,  Sup|H)rt  lUID. 


i  Fort  Bcnntnf.. 

:  Fort  Stewart... 


arienvUte.. 
Urwcwood. 


Auc.     "^ 
AU4t.     U 


ri 
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Army  National  OMard  uniti  called  to  active  duty  and  release  dates — Coutiuued 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Vait 


Mobilization  station 


21Uh  Engineer  Company,  Panel  Bridge 

740th  Transportation  Company,  Light  Truck. 
741st  Transportation  Company,  Ljfht  Truck- 

214th  Engineer  Company,  Dump  Truck 

1st  Howitzer  Battalion,  147th  Artillery 

7;jOth  Medical  Clearing  Company ..- 

listh  Signal  Company,  Support 


Fort  I-ewis... 
Kort  Ciirson. 

...flo 

I   Kort  I'ollc.... 

Kort  Sill 

Fort  KiUy... 
.-..-lo 


TKXAS 


136th  Transportation  Company,  Medical  Ilelicoptvr 

49th  Armored  Division 

UiMth  Transportation  Company,  Aircraft  Heavy  Maintenann- 
lii^d  Tninsportation  Comimny,  Direct  Supi)ort . 


Fort  Riley 

Furl  I'olk 

Atl:iiitii  (leneral  IJepot- 
Furt  HixhI , 


IT  AH 


144th  Evacuation  Hospital 

1st  Target  Acquisition  BattaUon,  140th  Artillery.. 

115th  Engineer  Battalion,  Combat 

XI  Corps  Artillery,  HHB 

116th  Engineer  Company,  Light  Equipment 

3«59th  Ordnance  Company,  Direct  Auto  Support. 
115th  Ordnance  Company,  Direct  Support 


Fort  licnnard  Wood. 

Fort  llfwxl.. 

Fort  U'wis. 

Fort  !i(HH| 

Fort  Uwls 

<lo 

do 


VEKMONT 


5«th  Engineer  Battalion,  Depot  HHD 

45th  Engineer  Company,  Dump  Tnick 

131st  Engineer  Company,  Lieht  Equipment. 


(iranite  City. 
Fort  iVv.-ns. 

■io 


VIROINIA 


2d  Howitzer  Battalion,  lUth  Artillery .,       Kort  CninpN-ll 

lH9th  Engineer  Company,  Float  Hrl dee I  Kort  IVlvoir 

6S4th  Signal  Company,  Support _ '  "     Fort  Urugs: 


WASHINCTOV 


1041st  Transportation  Company,  Staging  .\rea Fort  Lewis. 


150th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

3«V>4th  Ortlnance  Company,  Direct  Support. 


WEST  VIRdlXIA 


Fort  .Nfi'.id©. 
Fort  I'olk... 


WISCOVSIN' 


32d  Infantry  Division. 


WYOMING 


1022d  Engineer  Battalion,  Combat I  F..rt  I>ewi< 


PROFITS  CREATE  JOBS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  on 
June  8  my  distinguished  and  delightful 
friend,  Senator  Humphrey,   of  Minne- 
sota, commented  upon  my  astonishment 
that  Mr.  George  Meany.  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO,   apparently  from  his 
own  remarks,  does  not  understand  how 
profits  mean  more  jobs.     The  Senator, 
in    his    customary,    complete    manner, 
made  available  the  complete  remarks  of 
Mr.  Meany  by  placing  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   I  am  glad  that  he  did  this  because 
my  comments  were  based  merely  on  the 
newspaper   accounts   of   his  statement 
However,  on  reading  carefully  the  re- 
marks as  inserted  in  the  Record,  I  feel 
that,  whUe  Mr.  Meany  certainly  must- 
understand  the  relationship  of  profit  to 
job,  his  remarks  do  not  indicate  this 
Mr.  President,  no  man  who  has  worked 


Home  station 


Ih-Kin 

IIIOVC- 

nient 
on— 


Ix'mmon... 
.Milbank... 
Clear  Lake. 
Mobridgc.. 
,~ioii.t  Fiilb. 

Winner 

Yankton 


Aug. 

Do. 

Do. 
Vug. 
Aug. 

Do. 
•VUR. 


Aa^lin 

D:.ll:is.    

Currito  Spruigs. 
Klluigtiiii 


AUIC.  1 

Aug.  :. 

Auf.  7 

Do. 


Fort  lioupIiW... 

...do 

.Murray 

Kort  Doiifbi.'.. 

■^priiiSNllle    

.■^.ilt  I^jikc  City. 
Fort  Dougli.''-.. 


AU(S.  1 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
Aug.     V 

Do 

Do, 

Do 


Mlddli-bury I  Aug.    I 

I'riH  lor   ,.  I  .\ug.    .'• 

Siutli  iiiirllngtun i      Do. 


Ulidnioiid 

Kri'li'rick.sburg. 
K.idford 


.\tie     '• 

Do 
Aug     9 


('imp  .Murray Aug. 


St.  Albans 

Point  I'Liwint. 


Aug.     !i 
Aug.   II 


Fort  Lewis \!,iw  ,„k,.r 


Aug.     1 


I^iuinic 


Aug.    y 


as  hard  as  Mr.  Meany  all  of  his  life. 
climbing  as  he  has  to  the  presidency  of 
America's  greatest  labor  organization, 
could  conceivably  question  the  fact  that 
capital  which  stems  from  profits  creates 
jobs.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that 
in  his  remarks  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference he  did  put  the  question  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  casual  reader  would 
have  no  doubts  about  Mr.  Meany's  eco- 
nomic understanding. 

Mr.  Meany  and  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota, as  well  as  all  Americans,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, but,  unfortunately,  they  do  not 
recognize  that  many  people  take  employ- 
ment as  just  one  of  those  things  that 
happen,  jobs  are  created  by  invested 
capital  and  capital  is  created  by  profit. 
This  cycle  is  the  nearest  thing  to  per- 
petual motion  man  has  ever  devised  and 


it  is  only  when  man  begins  to  tamper 
with  the  natural  functioning  of  this 
cycle  that  unemployment  occurs.  Mr. 
Meany  comments  in  his  remarks  about 
Rreat  profits  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  are  increasing  year  after  year.  In 
volume,  this  is  true— in  other  words,  the 
total  profits  of  the  Nation  have  risen 
but  the  percentage  of  profits  to  sales 
has  not  increased  since  1950. 

If  needed  tax  adjustments  can  be 
made,  particularly  in  the  field  of  depre- 
ciation allowance,  the  creation  of  in- 
vestment capital  will  begin  again  and 
jobs  will  pick  up.  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  worldwide  depres- 
sion into  which  we  entered  in  1929 
started  in  Austria  when  that  country's 
capital  structure  gradually  dried  up. 
Austria  had  gone  through  a  long  period 
of  government  investing   in  noncapital 
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ventures  much  as  we  have  been  doing 
in  this  country,  and  when  there  was  no 
more  money  to  invest,  the  banks  closed 
up  and  the  depression  started.  To  pre- 
vent our  economy  from  suffering  the 
same  fate,  it  behooves  all  of  us  occupied 
in  Government  to  bend  our  effoits  to 
the  end  that  Government  becomes  less 
demanding  on  the  profits  of  companies 
and  people  so  that  companies  and  people 
can  invest  their  money  in  the  form  of 
capital  in  new  businesses,  new  machines, 
and  new  jobs. 


VIETNAM— ANOTHER  KOREA? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Hans 
J.  Morgenthau  Is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  authors  and  writers 
on  foreign  policy  subjects.  Recently 
there  was  published  in  the  magazine 
Public  Affairs,  an  article  which  Dr. 
Morgenthau  has  written  on  the  subject 
"Vietnam — Another  Korea?** 

Dr.  Morgenthau  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  For- 
eign and  Mibtary  Policy,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  His  most  recent  book 
is  entitled  "The  Purpose  of  American 
Politics.*' 

In  the  article  on  Vietnam,  Dr.  Mor- 
genthau challenges  some  of  our  present 
policies  in  South  Vietnam  and  raises 
some  very  p>ertinent  questions  to  which 
our  Government  needs  to  give  heed  as  we 
reappraise  American  foreign  policy  in 
southesist  Asia,  and  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VirxNAM — Another  Korea? 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

The  Involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Vletnajnese  war  poses  acutely  two  fun- 
damental Issues  with  which  American 
foreign  policy  has  tried  to  come  to  terms 
elsewhere,  and  which  it  Is  likely  to  have 
to  face  m  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  an 
even  more  acute  form.  These  Issues  are: 
the  unqualified  support  we  are  extending 
to  regimes  whose  political  weakness  compels 
us  in  the  end  to  commit  ourselves  militarily 
beyond  what  our  national  Interest  would 
require;  and  the  peripheral  containment  of 
Communist  China.  In  order  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Issues  as  they  pose  them- 
selves In  Vietnam.  It  Is  first  necessary  to 
take  a  look  at  the  history  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  affairs  of  Vietnam. 

That  history  has  been  determined  by  a 
number  of  paradoxes.  The  war  which 
F*rance  fought  In  Indochina  until  the 
Geneva  agreement  ended  it  In  1954  was  for 
her  essentially  a  colonial  war.  no  dlfTerent 
from  the  wars  that  FYance  and  Spain  had 
fought  In  Africa  in  the  twenties.  For  the 
great  majority  of  the  Vietnamese,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  war  was  a  war  for  national 
liberation.  However,  for  the  two  powers 
without  whose  intervention  the  Indochina 
war  would  have  taken  on  a  different  charac- 
ter and  might  well  have  had  a  dlfTerent  out- 
come, the  United  States  and  Communist 
China,  the  war  had  nothing  to  do  with  na- 
tional liberation  of  colonialism.  As  far  as 
Communist  China  was  concerned,  the  war 
wa.s  an  attempt  to  extend  the  area  of  Influ- 
ence and  domination  of  communism.  For 
the  United  States,  too.  the  main  issue  of 
the  war  was  the  expansion  of  communism. 
Certainly  the  United  States  did  not  support 
France     for    the    purpose    of    maintaining 


French  power  In  Indochina.  The  United 
States  looked  at  the  Indochina  war  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Its  overall  strategy  of  contain- 
ing communism  throughout  the  world. 

Yet  while  American  Interests  were  directly 
afTected  by  the  outcome  of  the  Indochina 
war,  the  United  States  Intervened  only  to 
the  extent  of  supporting  the  French  war 
effort;  It  did  not  Intervene  In  the  war  Itself 
nor  did  it  p>artlcipate  actively  In  the  Geneva 
settlement.  On  the  one  hand,  the  United 
States  realized  that  the  war  was  lost  for 
the  West,  short  of  American  Intervention. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  did  not  see  fit,  recov- 
ering as  It  was  from  the  trauma  of  the 
Korean  war  just  ended,  to  take  over  the 
military  burden  In  Indochina  which  France 
had  shouldered  so  long,  with  such  enormous 
liabilities,  and  such  lack  of  success.  While 
the  United  States  Is  committed  to  the  con- 
tainment of  communism  everywhere  In  the 
world,  this  commitment  is  obviously  sub- 
ject to  qualifications;  the  limited  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  the  Indochina 
war  and  Its  passivity  during  the  Geneva 
negotiations  are  cases  In  point. 

The  Geneva  Conference  ratified  the  mili- 
tary defeat  of  France  and  the  political  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  policy  In  Indochina.  This  de- 
feat and  bankruptcy  having  been  complete 
before  the  conference,  one  must  ask  why  a 
conference  was  held  In  the  first  place.  From 
a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  the  Viet- 
mlnh  could  have  marched  south  and  forced 
the  French  to  evacuate.  Why,  then,  did  the 
Communists  agree  to  hold  a  conference? 
Why  did  the  Soviet  Union  even  emphasize 
at  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1954  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  conference?  And  why  was  it 
that  at  the  conference  Itself  the  Communist 
powers,  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  made 
important  concessions  to  the  West?  The 
Communists  went  Into  the  conference  pro- 
posing the  14th  parallel  as  the  dividing  line 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam,  and  they 
retreated  to  the  17th  parallel.  They  origi- 
nally demanded  that  elections  be  held  6 
months  after  the  armistice,  and  they  con- 
ceded 2  years. 

We  have  heard  much  of  negotiating  from 
strength.  Certainly  at  Geneva  In  1954,  the 
Communists  had  strength.  Yet  they  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, and  the  political  settlement  to 
which  they  agreed  was  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  West  than  was  warranted  by 
the  actual  military  situation.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  absurd  to  suggest  that  it  was  mag- 
nanimity which  induced  the  Communists  to 
make  these  concessions,  or  that  It  was  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  an  agreement  per  se  that 
they  were  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  con- 
sideration of  why  those  concessions  were 
made,  why  there  was  a  conference  to  begin 
with,  with  a  compromise  agreement  to  ter- 
minate it.  will  give  us  an  Inkling  of  the  place 
that  South  Vietnam  holds  today  in  the  over- 
all world  situation,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Interests. 

First  of  all.  Communist  China  pursues  in 
Asia  an  overall  military  and  political  objec- 
tive which  parallels  the  objective  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Europe.  It  is  to  remove  the 
power  of  the  United  States  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia;  for  American  power  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  especially  in  the  form  of 
military  strong  points,  constitutes  a  perma- 
nent challenge  to  the  power  of  Commiuiist 
China  on  that  continent.  A  continuation  of 
the  Indochina  war,  ending  foreseeably  with 
a  complete  military  disaster  for  France, 
might  still  have  led  to  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  established  It 
as  a  military  power  within  the  traditional 
sphere  of  influence  of  China. 

Secondly,  what  the  Communists  conceded 
at  Geneva,  both  they  and  many  Western 
observers  viewed  as  only  temporary  conces- 
sions. It  was  then  generally  believed  that 
South  Vietnam  was  doomed;  that  Ngo  Dlnh 


Diem  was  the  creation  of  the  United  States, 
pulled  out  of  a  hat  by  desperate  American 
officials;  that  he  would  be  unable  to  master 
the  chaos  then  prevailing  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  elections,  whenever  held,  would 
give  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the  Com- 
munists. Thus  the  Communists  expected, 
and  in  view  of  the  facts  then  available  had 
a  right  to  expect,  that  sooner  or  later  South 
Vietnam  would  fall  to  them. 

Thirdly,  the  Vietminh  wanted  to  take 
over  the  Red  River  delta  Intact  rather  than 
to  have  to  conquer  It. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  Just  embarked  upon 
Its  new  policy  of  transforming  the  cold  war 
of  position  Into  a  cold  war  of  maneuver, 
which  was  to  be  decided  not  In  southeast 
Asia  but  Europe.  At  that  time  France  occu- 
pied a  key  position  In  the  overall  struggle 
for  power  in  Europe.  Its  attitude  was  deci- 
sive for  the  success  of  tiie  European  Defense 
Community.  By  making  a  concession  to 
Prtrnce,  by  not  humiliating  France  to  the 
limit  of  its  ability,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
have  hoped  to  prevent  France  from  ratify- 
ing EDC.  For  whatever  reasons,  France  did 
not  ratify  EDC,  and  in  that  measure  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Soviet  Union  were  Justified. 

II 

However,  the  expectations  of  friend  and 
foe  alike,  which  anticipated  the  absorption 
of  South  Vietnam  into  the  Communist  orbit 
as  inevitable,  were  belled  by  the  vigor  and 
success  with  which  South  Vietnam  set  about 
creating  a  new  state  from  the  ruins  of  a 
French  colony.  The  vigor  and  at  least  tem- 
porary success  of  this  seemingly  hopeless  ex- 
periment were  due  to  three  factors:  Ameri- 
can support,  the  qualities  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  esf>ecially  of  the  refugees  from  the 
north,  and  the  personality  of  President 
Diem. 

The  United  States,  once  the  danger  of 
getting  involved  in  another  Korean-type  war 
had  passed,  recovered  the  abUlty  to  correlate 
Its  commitments  to  the  objective  of  its  for- 
eign policy.  That  objective  being  the  con- 
tainment of  communism,  the  United  States 
embarked  upon  a  concerted  policy  of  politi- 
cal, military,  and  economic  assistance  to 
President  Diem's  regime.  Without  that  as- 
sistance. President  Ehem  could  not  have 
achieved  his  initial  successes. 

Yet  these  successes  owe  a  great  deal  also 
to  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Anybody  who  has  traveled  In 
Asia  with  his  eyes  open,  beholding  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  decay  and  backwardness, 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  vitality 
and  intelligence  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  order,  vigor,  and  productivity  of  the 
refugee  camps  were — to  take  only  one  ex- 
ample— monuments  to  these  qualities. 

But  the  qualities  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  American  aid  would  not  have  been 
enough  by  themselves;  they  needed  the  ful- 
crum of  President  Diem's  extraordinary  per- 
sonality in  order  to  become  effective  as  raw 
material  in  the  building  of  a  temporary 
political  order  In  South  Vietnam.  In  little 
more  than  a  year  Diem  managed  to  get  rid 
of  the  Emperor  and  make  himself  President; 
to  establish  his  control  over  the  army;  to 
purge  the  police  of  the  gangster  element;  to 
push  back,  and  in  part  eliminate,  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  religious  sects  and  of 
the  Communists;  and  thus  to  establish  some- 
thing approaching  efficient  administration  in 
a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  Viet- 
nam. All  this  was  done  entirely  by  total- 
itarian means — suppression  of  political  op- 
position, muzBllng  of  the  press,  arbitrary 
executions,  and  so  on.  Nor  were  the  posi- 
tive— puritanical  and  Ideological — elements 
of  totalitarianism  missing.  Diem  embarked 
upon  a  successful  "Anti-Loose  Living"  cam- 
paign which  soon  transformed  Saigon,  the 
former  ParLi  of  Boutheast  Asia,  into  the 
dullest  of  French  colonial  towns,  and  he  also 
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set  up  a  most  intricate  snd  eUbontte  system 
of  propaganda  and  control  In  tbe  TUlages.^ 
It  was  obvious  to  me  when  I  vlaltad  Vlet- 
nam  in  196fi — and  I  told  President  Diem  so  to 
bis  evident  diaplesstire — tbat  these  policies 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  Mpolartzation  of 
politics  In  South  Vietnam.  Supported  by  an 
oligarchy  whose  interests  were  tied  to  the 
regime,  he  would  have  to  govern  a  politically 
frustrated  and  hence  indifferent  popiilation, 
while  the  Communist  underground  would 
provide  the  only  organized  opportunity  for 
political  opp>o6ltion  By  equating  all  opposi- 
tion with  communism,  he  would  force  the 
popular  aspirations  for  change  into  Com- 
munist channels.  This  is  in  fact  what  hap- 
pened. Having  to  choose  between  Presi- 
dent Diem's  personal  totalitarianism  and  the 
totalitarian  ism  of  communism,  which  at 
least  can  Justify  Itself  by  a  fcaward-looking 
philosophy,  the  Vietnamese  people  at  best 
have  abstained  from  choosing  and  at  worst 
have  chosen  communism. 

The  extent  of  popular  disaffection  with  the 
Diem  reglnve  is  not  known  to  American  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  following  the  example  of 
government,  prefers  to  think  of  the  problem 
of  South  Vietnam  in  terms  of  Conununlst  ag- 
gression versiu  the  defense  of  freedom.  This 
disaffection  is  particularly  widespread 
among  those  classes  which  are  the  natural 
supporters  of  a  democratic  regime  or  else  its 
indispensable  allies,  such  as  busines  and  pro- 
fessional men,  university  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, civil  servants,  and  army  officers.  It  is 
especially  strong  among  the  refugees  from 
the  north,  who,  after  fleeing  from  Communist 
totalitarianism,  are  disappointed  and  embit- 
tered at  the  discovery  that  they  have  ex- 
changed one  totalitarianism  for  another. 
Their  disaffection  extends  to  the  Kennedy 
administration  from  which  they  expected 
support  for  their  aspirations.  It  is  significant 
and  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the  regime, 
moreover,  that  the  intensity  of  disaffection 
increases  with  the  degree  of  education  and 
political  sophistication. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by 
indifference  to  the  ideological  positions  of 
either  side.  They  tend  to  look  at  Diem  as  a 
kind  of  American  puppet,  the  successor  to 
Bao  Dal,  the  French  puppet,  and  at  the 
Americans  as  the  successors  to  French  colo- 
nial rule.  Communism  means  nothing  to 
them  one  way  or  the  other.  What  interests 
them  and  determines  their  attitude  are  the 
benefits  and  disadvantages  to  be  expected 
from  either  side.  Thus  they  will  submit  to, 
and  cooperate  with,  whoever  happens  to  ex- 
ercise authority  at  a  particular  time,  and 
prisoners  will  join  the  other  side  almost  as  a 
matter  of  coiuse,  only  to  rejoin  their  former 
friends  if  the  fortunes  of  guerrilla  war  should 
change. 

in 
How  has  American  policy  tried  to  cope 
with  this  situation?  It  has  done  so  by  two 
simple  expedients,  which  have  recommended 
themselves  here  as  elsewhere  exactly  be- 
cause of  their  simpUcity:  support  for  the 
domestic  political  status  quo  and  military 
defense  against  the  foreign  enemy.  Both 
policies  are  simple,  as  compared  with  the  al- 
ternaUves,  in  terms  of  the  intellectual  effort 
to  be  expended  and  the  short-term  political 
risks  to  be  taken.  But  they  also  contradict 
each  other  in  that  the  domestic  poliUcal 
status  quo  U  the  greatest  single  impediment 
to  successful  military  defense,  short  of  com- 
mitments in  men  and  material  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  American  Interests  at  stake.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  to  see  in  President 
Diem's  regime  the  only  viable  anti-Commu- 
nist goverimient  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
therefore  must  be  supported  come  what  may 
despite  one's  misgivings  about  Its  philosophy 

'  See  my  report  In  the  Washington  Poet. 
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and  poUcleB.  Nothing  oould  be  simpler  than 
to  reduce  the  polltleal  and  military  insta- 
bUlty  of  South  VIetmun  to  the  result  of 
Communist  aggression  from  without  to  be 
coontered  by  military  action.  But  the  very 
simpUclty  of  these  conceptions  distorts  a 
complex  reality,  and  in  consequence,  policies 
based  upon  them  are  iiound  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful or  can  be  made  successful  only  at 
disproportionate  costs  and  at  inordinate 
risks. 

If  it  was  obvious  to  a  casual  observer  like 
myself  in  1955,  it  could  not  have  been  lost 
upon  the  experts  6  years  later,  that  the 
main  source  of  the  political  and  military 
instability  of  South  Vietnam  must  be  sought 
in  the  very  status  quo  which  our  policy  is 
ccmmitted  to  maintain.  If  South  Vietnam 
had  a  government  which  could  count  upon 
the  loyalty  of  its  civil  service  and  armed 
forces  and  the  support  of  the  peasants,  guer- 
rillas would  not  be  able  to  control  whole 
provinces  and  penetrate  to  the  very  out- 
skirts of  the  capital.  Guerrilla  warfare  is  a 
political  problem  before  it  is  a  mUltary  one. 
Both  in  Malaya  and  Greece,  military  action 
against  the  guerrillas  remained  ineffective 
until  drastic  political  reforms  removed  the 
causes  for  popular  indifference  and  hostility. 
The  case  of  Greece  Is  particularly  instruc- 
tive in  this  respect;  for  here  the  United 
States  in  the  late  forties  had  to  cope  with  a 
situation  not  dissimilar  from  that  which 
confronts  it  today  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  was  able  to  restore  peace  and 
order  in  Greece  through  a  coordinated  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  military  campaign  which 
required  the  commitment  of  limited  Amer- 
ican resources  because  it  gave  priority  to 
political  and  economic  reforms.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  on  behalf  of  the  inevitability 
of  the  existing  political  and  economic  status 
quo  were  as  specious  in  the  case  of  Greece 
a  they  are  now  in  the  case  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
Diem  is  in  the  nature  of  a  self-fulfllUng 
prophecy.  There  appears  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive to  Diem  only  because  we  have  placed 
all  our  bets  on  him.  Six  years  ago,  I  was 
impressed  with  Ixjth  the  number  and  quality 
of  public  figures  who  took  a  passionate  and 
intelligent  Interest  In  establishing  a  free 
and  decent  political  order  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  of  course  impossible  to  say  from 
a  distance  whether  such  men  are  still  avail- 
able today.  But  certainly  the  United  States 
could,  if  it  had  a  mind  to,  find  a  general 
who  could  take  over  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  through  whom  the  necessary  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  reforms  could 
be  effected. 

The    United    States    has    two   alternative 
policies   to   choose   from:    political    reforms 
as  a  precondition  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  Ln  South  Vietnam,  or  purely  mili- 
tary means.    The  former  policy  requires  the 
elimination  of  Diem  and  demands  of  Amer- 
ican officials  In  the  field  great  manipulative 
skills    and    exposes    them    to    considerable 
short-term  political  risks,  while  It  Is  likely 
to  require  of  the  United  States  but  a  lim- 
ited military  commitment.     On  the  highest 
level  at  least,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  have   recognized  the  need 
for  such  political  reforms,  but  there  Is  no 
indication  that  this  intellectual  recognition 
has  been  transformed  into  effective  political 
action  in  Saigon.    Thus  we  have  been  forced 
to  chooee,  halfheartedly  and  almost  by  de- 
fault, the  other  alternative  of  a  purely  mili- 
tary solution. 

IV 

This  policy  Is  a  legacy  from  the  Dulles 
era.  it  was  then  widely  held  that  the 
acquisition  by  a  Communist  power  of  any 
piece  of  territory,  regardless  of  its  size  and 
location,  was  a  calamity  which  signaled  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  free  world. 
Vietnam,  for  Instance,  was  considered  to  be 
the  "cork  in  the  bottle,"  the  "first  In  a  row 
of  dominoes";  if  it  fell  all  of  Indochina 
WOTild  fan,  too.     In  fact,  of  course.  North 


Vietnam  went  Commimist.  but  South  Viet- 
nam did  not,  nor  did  the  other  states  of 
Indochina.  This  unexpectedly  favorable 
outcome  of  the  Indochina  war  provides  em- 
pirical proof  for  the  proposition  that  Com- 
munist territorial  gains  can  be  localised  and 
affect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
adversely  in  differing  degrees. 

The  misconception  that  each  Communist 
territorial   gain   constitutes  for   the   United 
States  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude  has 
as    Its    corollary    the    proposition    that    the 
United    States    must    commit    its    military 
power  to  the  defense  of  any  territory  that 
might  be  threatened  by  Communist  subver- 
sion    or     aggression.      The     indiscriminate 
policy  of  alliances,  offering  our  military  sup- 
port to  whatever  nation  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept It  (i.e.,  SEATO  and  the  Elseiihower  doc- 
trine)    reflects    that    conviction.      However. 
when  the  chips  were  down  we  were  fortu- 
nately capable  of  distinguishing  among  In- 
terests which  did  not  require  any  American 
military  commitment  at  all,  those  which  re- 
quired a  limited  military  commitment,  and 
those  which  might  require  an  all-out  mili- 
tary commitment.     Thxis  we  did  not  inter- 
vene In  the  Indochina  war,  risking  thereby, 
and  reconciling  ourselves  to,  the  loss  of  all 
of  Vietnam  to  the  Communists.     We  did  not 
commit  our  military  strength  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  ot 
Cuba,  and  of  Tibet.    We  were  very  careful  In 
limiting    the    Korean    war.    and    it    was   Mr. 
Dulles  himself,  the  most  consistent  propo- 
nent of  a  military  oriented  foreign  policy, 
who  liquidated  the  Korean  war  on  the  basis 
of  the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

It  is  therefore  inctnnbent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  determine 
with  all  possible  precision  the  extent  of  the 
American  interest  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
extent  of  our  military  commitment  must  de- 
pend upon  that  political  determination.  Is 
South  Vietnam  as  important  to  us,  or  more 
or  less  so,  than  Korea  or  Cuba?  Or  is  it  as 
important  as  Berlin?  The  answer  to  politi- 
cal questions  such  as  these  must  determine 
the  extent  of  our  military  commitment. 

Once  South  Vietnam  is  assigned  its  place 
In  the  hierarchy  of  American  InteresU 
tliroughout  the  world,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  proflUbly  raise  the 
question  of  a  dlplomaUc  solution  to  the 
problem  of  South  Vietnam.  Such  a  solution 
could  be  envisaged  after  the  model  of  the 
diplomatic  solution  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
of  1954,  to  which  South  Vietnam  after  all 
owes  its  very  existence  as  an  independent 
sUte.  The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  that  has  interests  in  Vietnam.  So 
do  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China, 
and  so  do  our  allies.  The  possibUlty  of  a 
negotiated  setUement  within  the  context  of 
the  overall  interests  of  the  major  parties 
concerned  is  certainly  worth  exploring,  and 
It  Is  an  open  quesUon  whether  the  chances 
for  such  a  settlement  are  greater  now  than 
they  would  be  at  the  conclusion  of  a  drawn- 
out.  Inconclusive  war. 

A  purely  military  policy  is  popular  with 
the  officials  in  the  field  because  it  frees  them 
from  the  burden  of  political  manipulation 
to  which  they  are  unaccustomed  and  from 
which  they  almost  instlncUvely  shy  away 
because  of  the  political  risks  Involved  It  Is 
also  popular  with  large  segments  of  the 
American  people  because  it  promises  a  clear- 
cut  solution  to  an  irksome  problem  in  the 
form  of  victory.  Yet  In  truth,  this  purely 
military  policy  is  fraught  with  enormous 
risks  and  dangers  for  the  United  States.  For 
It  raises  acutely  the  fundamental  issue  of 
our  Asian  policy:  the  peripheral  contain- 
ment of  Communist  China  by  military  means 
It  conjures  up  the  possibility,  if  not  the 
likelihood,  of  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  war, 
perhaps  even  more  drawn  out  and  less  con- 
clusive In  Its  results  than  that  war  was.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  fought  under 
much   more   favorable   political   conditions. 
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the  guerrilla  war  In  Greece  lasted  5  years 
and  the  one  In  Malaya  lasted  12. 

It  Is  an  Illusion  to  think  that  Communist 
China  is  being  contained  today  by  the  mili- 
tary power  which  the  United  States  can 
bring  to  bear  locally  In  Laos,  Thailand.  South 
Vietnam,  or  Taiwan,  or  that  It  has  thus  been 
contained  in  the  past.  Communist  China 
can,  if  It  wishes,  increase  the  challenges 
locally  with  little  cost  to  Itself  and  thereby 
force  the  United  States  to  Increase  Ita  mili- 
tary commitments  far  beyond  ita  own.  It 
will  stop,  as  it  has  stopped  in  the  past,  at 
the  point  where  the  escalation  of  American 
conventional  military  commltmenta  conjures 
up  the  possibility  of  an  all-out  war  Initiated 
by  the  United  Statas.  It  is  at  that  point 
that  containment  becomes  effective.  In 
other  words,  what  contains  Communist 
China  Is  Its  overall  weakness  vlsa-a-vls  the 
United  States.  Yet  barring  a  catastrophe 
within  Communist  China,  this  weakness  is 
likely  to  be  replaced  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture by  a  strength  which  will  make  Commu- 
nist China  the  foremost  military  power  in 
Asia.  It  is  from  the  perspective  of  this 
actual  source  of  the  containment  of  Com- 
munist China  and  of  the  prospect  of  China  s 
future  military  strength  that  the  current 
military  policy  of  the  United  States  In  South 
Vietnam  must  be  viewed. 

If  the  present  primarily  military  approach 
is  persisted  4n,  we  are  likely  to  be  drawn 
ever  more  deeply  into  a  Korean-type  war, 
fought  under  political  and  military  condi- 
tions much  more  unfavorable  than  those 
that  prevailed  In  Korea  and  in  the  world  a 
decade  ago.  Such  a  war  cannot  be  won 
quickly,  if  it  can  be  won  at  all.  and  may 
well  last,  like  Its  Greek  and  Malayan  coun- 
terparts. 5  or  10  years,  perhaps  only  to  end 
again  In  a  stalemate,  as  did  the  Korean  war. 
Aside  from  the  military  risks  to  which  it 
will  give  rise  in  view  of  the  distribution  of 
military  power  which  exlsta  today  and  is 
likely  to  exist  5  or  10  years  hence,  such  a 
war  would  certainly  have  a  profound  Impact 
upon  the  political  health  of  the  Nation.  Mc- 
Carthylsm  and  the  change  In  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Nation  which  the  elections 
of  1952  brought  about  resulted  directly  from 
the  frustrations  oi'  the  Korean  war.  The 
American  people  are  bound  to  be  at  least 
as  deeply  affected  by  the  frustrations  of  a 
Vietnamese  war. 

The  present  primarily  military  approach 
has  been  undertaken  without  sufficient  re- 
gard for  ita  own  military  Implications  and 
its  likely  impact  upon  American  politics  at 
home  and  the  American  position  in  the 
world.  The  only  viable  alternative  to  that 
approach  is  the  subordination  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  to,  and  thus  their  limita- 
tion by,  our  political  objectives  In  South 
Vietnam.  These  objectives  must  be  defined 
as  the  restoration  of  a  viable  political  order, 
which  constitutes  the  only  effective  defense 
against  Communist  subversion.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  such  a  political  order  can  be  estab- 
lished only  through  American  Intervention. 
It  would  be  Infantile  to  argue  against  such 
a  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  Interven- 
tion; for  If  we  had  not  Intervened  consist- 
ently since  1954  In  the  affairs  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Mr  Diem  would  not  be  Ite  President 
today  and  South  Vietnam  Iteelf  would  not 
exist.  The  choices  before  us  are  not  between 
intervention  and  nonintervention,  but  be- 
tween an  intervention  which  serves  our  po- 
litical Interesta  and  thereby  limits  our  mili- 
tary commltmenta,  and  an  Intervention 
which  supporta  to  the  bitter  end  the  powers 
that  be,  even  If  their  policies,  by  being  coun- 
terproductive, jeopardize  the  interesta  of  the 
United  States. 
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AGRICULTURAL    PROBLEMS— ARTI- 
CLE  BY  WILLARD  W.  COCHRANE 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  Mr.  WU- 
lard  W.  Cochrane,  Director  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  the 
February  28,  1962,  issue  of  the  Employee 
News  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  set  forth,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "As  I  See  It,"  capsule  form,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Kennedy  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  the  stature  of  the  author 
of  this  article,  the  brevity  and  lucidity 
of  the  statement,  and  the  timeliness  of 
such  a  statement  in  view  of  the  farm 
legislation  which  soon  will  be  before  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Director  Cochrane's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As  I  See  It 

(By  Wlllard  W.  Cochrane) 

You  and  I  are  members  of  a  great  Federal 
department  working  together  to  serve  the 
best  Intaresta  and  highest  purposes  ot  the 
American  farmer,  the  American  consumer, 
and  In  fact,  the  American  people.  And  never 
were  the  problems  and  the  opportunities 
confronting  agriculture  greater  than  they  are 
today.  Agriculture  l£  caught  up  In  a  great 
technological  revolution,  the  end  of  which 
no  man  can  fee — with  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  Implications  for  resovu-ce  use,  the 
relation  of  land  to  people,  rural  communi- 
ties, and  trade  and  finance.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  agriculture  is  seeking  and 
finding  new  concepta  and  new  ways  for 
coping  with  this  technological  upheaval 
through  which  it  is  progressing.  These  are 
difficult  years,  but  they  are  years  of  great 
progress  and  of  promise,  desplta  the  walls  of 
the  pesslmlsta. 

We  seek  to  give  American  farmers  the  as- 
surance of  good  and  stable  prices  and  in- 
comes so  that  they  will  continue  to  build  a 
highly  productive  and  fiexlble  agricultural 
plant — one  capable  of  resjKjnding  to  any 
foreseeable  food  and  fiber  production  emer- 
gency. This  is  the  kind  of  an  agriculture  we 
all  want. 

But  the  force  and  drive  of  an  agriculture 
based  on  modern  technology,  where  several 
million  farmers  make  uncoordinated  pro- 
ductive decisions,  lead  to  excess  production 
and  surplus  commodities.  This  in  turn  must 
either  drive  prices  and  Incomes  down,  or,  if 
prices  are  supported,  move  Into  Government 
stocks  and  becomes  a  burden  on  the  Federal 
budget  Neither  alternative  Is  tolerable,  and 
each  stands  rejected  either  by  farmers  or  the 
public. 

We  seek  first  to  expand  outleta  for  farm 
producte  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Is  the 
commonscnse  approach.  But  even  after  we 
have  expanded  outlets  as  much  as  It  Is  pos- 
sible, we  still  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
more   than   we   can  use   effectively. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  more  modern  and 
durable  program  of  adjustment  whereby 
farmers.  In  cooperation  with  each  other  and 
with  their  Government,  can  manage  the  sup- 
plies of  farm  producta  by  suitable  means — 
commodity  by  commodity.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram of  abundance,  of  balanced  production, 
of  conservation  of  our  human  and  natural 
resources,  and  of  development  to  aid  rural 
people. 

SOLUTION  NEEDED  FOR  INCREAS- 
ING CARRYOVERS  OF  GRAIN- 
LETTER  FROM  PAUL  W.  JONES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  typical 
of  the  strong  support  which  the  ad- 
ministration farm  program  has  been  re- 
ceiving among  the  grassroots  farmers  of 
my  State  is  a  recent  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Paul  W.  Jones,  of  Hepp- 


ner.  Oreg.  Mr.  Jones'  letter  speaks  for 
itself  and,  in  my  judgment,  represents 
the  attitude  of  a  great  many  Oregon 
farmers.  I  resiiectfully  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Heppner,  Oseg., 

March  12,  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  of  writing  you  to  urge  your 
support  of  the  administration  farm  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  at  present  actively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing near  Heppner.  and  I  am  at  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Morrow  County  Grain  Growers, 
a  director  of  the  North  Pacific  Grain  Growers, 
with  which  you  are  probably  familiar,  and 
a  life  member  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  League. 

I  tell  you  this  only  to  show  my  famlUarltv 
with  the  farming  business. 

I  think  as  never  before  that  our  farmers 
feel  that  there  must  be  a  solution  to  the 
mounting  surplus  or  carryover  of  grain  In 
this  country,  as  a  whole.  I  think  and  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  do  more  to 
solved  the  problem  and  is  the  most  effective 
method  yet  proposed  for  that  purpose. 

We  realize  that  It  probably  will  not  raise 
income,  for  some  years  at  least,  but  will 
ultimately  produce  what  for  years  has  Iseen 
advocatad  by  some  of  the  best  "brains"  in 
the  wheat  business. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  W  Jones 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS. 
ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidont.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, honoring  Donald  A.  Williams,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  is  very  deserving  of 
the  honor  accorded  him  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolvtion  of  the  National  Assoclation 
OF  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
February  8.   1962 

We  commend  Donald  A.  Williams.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  for 
his  vigorous  leadership  In  keeping  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  program  scientifically 
sound,  technically  up  to  data,  and  efficiently 
administered.  Significant  progress  In  ad- 
vancing sound,  enduring  soil  and  watar  con- 
servation has  been  made  under  his  leader- 
ship. We  have  given  him  our  full  support 
In  the  past  and  we  relterata  It  at  this  time. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  competance  and 
caliber  of  men  appointed  to  key  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice under  his  competent  direction.  These 
appolntmenta  have  been  made  as  a  part  of 
the  career  civil  service  system  of  multiple 
appraisal  and  promotion.  Such  appoint- 
ments must  be  maintained  under  the  civil 
service  system  If  a  sound  technical  program 
for  assisting  with  the  protection,  improve- 
ment, and  development  of  the  Nation's  soli 
and  water  resources  is  to  be  continued. 
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We  will  vigarotuly  oppose  any  actions 
whlcli  would  subject  appointments  In  the 
Soil  Conseiratlan  Senrlce  (local.  State,  or 
National)  to  partisan  poUtleal  pressures. 
Copies  of  this  resolution  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MARXISM 
AND  DEMOCRACY— ADDRESS  BY 
THE  AMBASSADOR  TO  MEXICO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  our  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Mann,  spoke  in  La- 
redo. Tex.  His  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  differences  between  Marxism  and  de- 
mocracy, and  have  special  reference  to 
all  societies  which  are  anxious  to  achieve 
industrialization  and  a  higher  living 
standard  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Mann's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

COlfCRESSIOIfAL  RBCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RnCAUCS    IfAOS    BT    THX    HONOBABLK    THOMAS 

C.  HAmx,  VS.  Ambassaoob  to  Mexico,  at 
Labxoo,  Tkx..  ok  Pibhuakt  26.  1962 
Today  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  theories  and  doctrines  of  conunu- 
nlsnr  and  the  historical  developments  which 
gave  rise  to  them.  More  specifically,  I  will 
undertake  to  compare  some  of  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  American  Revolution  with  some 
of  the  principal  Communist  dogmas. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  hope  to  make  some 
additional  remarks  about  another  aspect  of 
communism :  How  Conmiunlsts  disguise  their 
doctrines  behind  a  curtain  of  words. 

z 

Communist  doctrine  has  its  roots  in  the 
Industrial  revolution  which  began  nearly 
200  years  ago. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  darkness  which 
descended  on  Kurope  after  the  fall  of  Rome, 
political  and  economic  power  was  In  the 
hands  of  kings  and  noblemen.  Land,  a  prin- 
cipal sovu-ce  of  wealth,  was  divided  between 
them.  The  right  to  govern  descended  with 
the  land  from  generation  to  generation. 

Most  of  the  people  were  serfs,  bound  to 
the  land  and  boxmd  to  the  service  of  its 
owner  In  peace  and  in  war.  They  accepted 
an  Inferior  status  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  as  an  immutable  law  of  na- 
ture. 

Industry  was  limited  and  consisted  of  the 
small  "cottage"  kind  managed  by  skilled 
craftsmen  who  organized  themselves  into 
guUds.  Those  who  wUhed  to  learn  a  trade 
were  required  to  apprentice  themselves  to  a 
master. 

This  primitive  pattern  of  society  was 
changed  suddenly  by  the  discovery  of  ma- 
chines to  replace  handlooma  In  the  manu- 
facture of  textUes;  of  ways  to  harness  steam 
power  In  industry  and  transportation;  of  the 
use  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  and 
steel:  and  electricity  and  the  means  of  Its 
use.  Other  advances  were  made  in  indiutrlal 
engineering  and  In  transportation  and  com- 
munications. 

The  Industrial  age.  the  age  of  the  machine, 
had  arrived  and  with  it  miinn,)^i  bad.  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to  produce 
consumer  goods  for  all  the  people.  For  the 
first  time,  there  were  prospects  of  raising 
the  masses  of  people  out  of  their  misery 
and  Into  a  new  world  of  relative  abimdance. 

Pot  the  nobility,  the  arrival  of  the  ma- 
chine age  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  their  power  and  wealth. 

For  the  peasant  on  the  land,  it  meant 
large-scaie  migration  to  new,  mushrooming 
factory  and  mining   towns    unprepared    to 


receive  him.  It  meant  working  for  what- 
ever wages  were  offered,  often  at  below  sub- 
sistence levels.  It  meant  chronic  unem- 
ployment, child  labor,  long  working  hours 
in  inhuman  working  conditions.  It  meant 
miserable  housing,  poverty,  disease,  and 
despair. 

For  governments,  the  age  of  the  machine 
created  an  urgent  need  to  reform  systems 
and  doctrines  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
new  political,  social,  and  economic  problems 
in  a  society  suddenly  grown  complex.  Eco- 
nomics was  in  Its  infancy  yet  new  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  had  to  be  devised.  The 
problem  of  the  cycle  of  "boom  and  bust" 
which  seemed  to  plague  all  economies  had 
to  be  solved  if  steady  economic  growth  and 
stability  In  levels  of  emplojrment  were  to 
be  achieved.  There  was  an  urgent  need  to 
devise  means  to  prevent  a  growing  disparity 
in  the  income  of  the  few  rich  and  the  many 
poor — to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  Income. 

For  the  few  who  had  the  capital  to  build 
factories  and  expand  them,  to  open  mines 
and  exploit  them,  it  meant  mushrooming 
fortunes.  For  them  it  also  meant  a  new 
political  power  based  not  on  social  position 
or  ownership  of  land  but  on  Industry  and 
commerce. 

All  of  these  developments  set  the  stage  for 
revolution.  Changes  in  political,  economic, 
and  social  practices  were  both  desirable  and 
Inevitable.  The  only  real  question  was  the 
direction  they  would  take. 

n 

By  1776 — before  the  Industrial  revolution 
had  reached  Its  full  momentum — our  own 
Revolution  had  already  been  launched.  lu 
Immediate  aim  was  to  safeguard  and  expand 
for  our  people  the  liberties  which  the  com- 
mon man  had  so  slowly  and  painfully  won 
from  his  masters.  It  therefore  radically 
altered  the  old  political  order  through  the 
creation  of  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government  all  of  whose  powers  were 
derived  from  the  people. 

0\ii  political  system  was  grounded  on  the 
simple  premise  that  the  people  could  not 
only  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  but 
they  could  also  be  trusted  to  debate  and 
decide  what  changes  should  be  made  so  ac 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  described  this  principle  In 
these  words: 

"We  both  consider  the  people  as  our 
children  and  love  them  with  parental  af- 
fection. But  you  love  them  as  Infants  whom 
you  are  afraid  to  trust  without  nurses;  and 
I  as  adults  whom  I  freely  leave  to  self- 
government." 

Another  eminent  revolutionary  theorist. 
James  Wilson,  expanded  on  this  principle. 
He  maintained  that  the  people  rather  than 
the  State  were  the  masters.  It  was  the 
people  who  had  the  right  to  elect  their  rep- 
resenutlves  and  to  depose  them  when  they 
were  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  He  conceived 
of  the  Stete  as:  "a  complete  body  of  free, 
natural  persons,  imlted  together  for  their 
common  benefit;  as  having  an  understand- 
ing and  a  will;  as  deliberating,  resolving 
and  acting;  as  possessing  interests  which  It 
ought  to  manage;  as  enjoying  rights  which 
It  ought  to  maintain;  as  lying  under  obliga- 
tions which  It  ought  to  perform." 

While  our  revolution  was  Initially  politi- 
cal in  character.  Its  doctrines  of  freedom 
and  equality  based  on  the  dignity  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  individual  opened 
the  way  for  eliminating  the  economic  and 
social  injustices  which  came  with  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  It  was  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  if  the  people  are  given  power  they 
can  be  depended  on  to  look  after  their  in- 
terests. This  premise  has  been  proven  sound 
by  history.  Reform  did  come,  political  re- 
form, social  reform,  and  economic  reform. 
They  continue  xmabated  to  this  day. 


But  our  revolution  did  not  seek  to  destroy 
the  existing  social  and  economic  system. 
On  the  contrary,  it  recognized  the  value  of 
Christian  ethics  In  man's  relationship  to 
man  and  In  international  relations.  It 
sought  to  conserve  what  was  good  In  these 
systems  and  to  change  what  was  bad. 

Our  revolution  moreover  did  not  seek  to 
cast  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  Into  a  mold 
of  total  and  absolute  conformity.  Rather  It 
sought  to  free  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
so  that  he  could  continue  his  age-old  search 
for  a  more  perfect  truth,  so  that  he  could 
continue  to  learn  from  experience,  to  im- 
prove, to  change,  to  progress.  This  cardinal 
principle  of  our  revolution  was  expressed 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  these  words: 

"I  have  sworn,  on  the  altar  of  God.  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

m 
Another  kind  of  revolution  was  proposed 
by  Karl  Marx,  a  German  philosopher  who 
lived  In  western  Europe  between  1818  and 
1883.  Marx's  Ideas  were  later  Interpreted 
and  expanded  by  Lenin.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  principles  of  our  revolution  with 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  are  to  be  found 
the  principal  issues  which  today  divide  the 
free  world  and  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

First.  Marx  and  Lenin  thought  that  the 
only  reality  was  material.  This  idea  needs 
to  be  better  understood  by  us.  It  means 
they  ascribed  no  value  to  the  spirit  or  the 
dignity  of  man.  that  they  believed  man  does 
Uvii  by  bread  alone.  It  means  that  no  value 
is  given  to  ethics,  to  charity.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  Lenin: 

"When  people  talk  to  us  about  morality 
we  say:  For  the  Communist,  morality  con- 
sists entirely  of  compact  united  discipline 
and  conscious  mass  struggle  against  the  ex- 
ploiters. We  do  not  believe  In  eternal  mo- 
raUty  and  we  expose  all  fables  about 
morality" 

This  thesis  Is  In  basic  and  fundamental 
conflict  with  our  principle  that  human  dig- 
nity Is  worthwhile  and  that  the  Individual 
has  certain  Inalienable  rights.  On  this  en- 
compassing concept  of  the  absolute  Impor- 
tance of  the  material  rest  other  concepts  of 
Marx  and  Lenin  to  which  I  wUl  now  refer. 
Second.  Marx  and  Lenin  differed  from  our 
principles  In  that  they  did  not  trust  the 
people  to  govern  themselves — to  decide  for 
themselves  which  reforms  would  achieve  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

Hence,  instead  of  democracy  they  propoeed 
dictatorship.  They  proposed  not  even  a  dic- 
tatorship by  the  majority  of  the  people  but 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletarUt  defined  in 
Marxist  doctrine  to  mean  the  minority  who 
work  for  wages,  particularly  in  the  mines  and 
in  the  factories.  The  small  farmer,  the  stu- 
dent, the  white  coUar  worker,  the  InteUec- 
tual.  the  businessman,  the  professional  man 
are.  in  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  excluded 
from  the  term  "proletariat."  When  Commu- 
nist doctrine  condescends  to  refer  to  these 
social  groups  at  all.  It  refers  to  them  collec- 
tively as  the  "toiling  masses";  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  their  participation  in 
government. 

Marxist-Leninist  theory  recognizes  two 
kinds  of  democracies.  One  Is  "bourgeois." 
defined  as  all  those  whose  economic  systems 
permit  employers  of  labor  to  own  means  of 
production.  The  other  Is  "soclalUt."  defined 
as  all  those  patterned  after  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  neither  definition  does  the  quality  of  free- 
dom which  Individuals  enjoy  nor  the  degree 
of  their  participation  In  government  deci- 
sions have  any  relevancy. 

This  Is  a  fair  summary  of  the  theory.  Now 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  practice. 

The  "proletariat"— the  factory  worker  and 
the  miner— are  used,  as  theory  says  they 
should  be.  In  the  first  violent  amd  bloody 
stages  of  revolution.  But  once  the  party 
apparatus  Is  firmly  In  power,  there  is  no 
instance  In  all  history  where  the  proletariat 
has  actually  had  any  voice  in  government. 
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Also  used  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw of  constitutional  and  F>arllamentary 
institutions  and  to  participate  in  the  violent 
stages  of  revolution  are  Individuals  from  all 
social  groups  who,  rightly  aspiring  to  the 
correcting  of  roclal  injustices,  have  been  de- 
luded Into  thinking  that  they  are  doing  good 
for  the  r  people  when  they  turn  them  over 
to  the  lender  mercies  of  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  people 
really  underst  uid  that  they  themselves  are, 
In  Com  nunisl  doctrine,  marked  for  extinc- 
tion. C  ommualsm  devours  Its  own  children. 
But  It  first  destroys  not  only  the  opposition 
but  all  those  who  are  considered  to  be  po- 
tential opposition  because  they  might  have 
ail  independent  thought  of  their  own.  In 
Communist  theory,  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
"dlsclphne"  of  the  party  is  to  be  guilty  of 
•  devlationlsm,  the  most  serious  of  all  Com- 
munist crimes.  Gratitude  for  help  given  to 
Communists  in  difficult  times  Is.  In  Com- 
munist doctrine,  not  a  virtue.  In  C.  mmu- 
nist  theory,  the  only  virtue,  the  only  end.  Is 
to  gain  power  for  the  party  and  then  to  hold 
It  permanently  and  exclusively.  The  means 
by  which  this  Is  accomplished  are  unim- 
portant. 

It  is  the  Communist  Party  which  actually 
rules  or,  more  precisely,  a  very  small  group 
at  the  top  of  the  party  hierarchy  and  some- 
times, jis  In  the  case  of  Stalin,  only  one 
man. 

Membership  in  the  party  is,  of  course,  by 
invitation  only.  But  although  party  mem- 
bers constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  a  Communist  government  is  al- 
ways a  party  government,  a  Communist 
army  Is  always  a  party  army,  a  Communist 
state  alwa^-s  a  party  state.  Party  members 
occupy  all  important  government  positions. 
They  are  the  only  ones  who  have  and  exer- 
cise overall  power  They  are  the  new  lords 
and  nobles.  They  are  the  new  ruling  class. 
They  exercise  more  power  than  any  aristoc- 
racy of  the  Middle  Ages  because  they  control 
all  property,  tangible  and  Intangible,  real 
and  personal,  agricultural  and  Industrial. 
Since  individuals  under  their  control  have 
no  property  and  no  possibility  of  producing 
wealth  of  their  own.  they  have  no  resources 
with  which  to  oppose  tyranny.  This  monop- 
oly of  the  means  of  production  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  crushing  all  opposition — of 
depriving  the  people  of  what  Jefferson  re- 
Jf'erred  to  as  the  right  of  revolution.  This 
Is  the  central  reason  why  no  country  on 
which  conununism  has  fastened  Itself  has 
ever  even  temporarily  regained  Its  freedom 
against  the  wishes  of  its  rulers. 

The  Communist  ruling  class  Is  more  ruth- 
less than  the  old  aristocracy  because  It  is 
without  ethics  and  charity.  Every  Commu- 
nist revolution  has  been  written  In  the  blood 
of  Its  people.  Every  Communist  regime  has 
been   built  on  the  bones  of  Its  people. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  stress  here  Is 
that  the  acceptance  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doc- 
trine and  practice  Inevitably  and  automati- 
cally means  the  loss  of  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  so  slowly  and  painfully  ac- 
quired through  the  ages.  It  means  a  return 
to  semifeudal  tenets:  All  Industry  and  all 
laiid  belong  to  the  Crown;  the  people  are 
bound  to  a  particular  industry  or  farm 
selected  lor  them  by  their  rulers.  It  means 
a  return  to  serfdom  under  a  new  set  of 
masters.  It  signifies  the  betrayal  of  the 
basic  principles  written  into  the  constitution 
of  every  republic. 

Third,  Marxist  doctrine  differs  from  our 
revolution  in  that  it  sets  up  a  new  kind  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.  Marx  wrote, 
and  Communists  still  claim,  that  his  doc- 
trine was  the  only  scientlflc  explanation  of 
history,  of  events  past  and  to  come.  The 
doctrine  claims  there  is  no  possibility  of 
error  In  It,  that  It  Is  the  alpha  and  the 
omega  of  all  truth,  that  It  brings  all  reality, 
past,  present  and  future,  into  one  complete 
frame. 


I  suppose  one  should  not  be  too  stuTsrised 
that  one  man  should  claim  to  have  a  monop- 
oly on  truth,  that  he  should  believe  man- 
kind has  nothing  more  to  learn  from  expe- 
rience and  meditation,  that  the  human  mind 
should  be  cast  Into  a  19th  century  mold  of 
dogmatism.  But  It  seems  Incrediole  that 
any  Intellectual  of  our  day  and  time  would 
accept  this  as  either  noble  or  true. 

DJilas  Is  one  of  the  most  eminent  theorists 
In  the  Yugoslav  Communist  movement.  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything  he  has  written. 
But  he  knows  communism  In  theory  and  in 
practice  and  his  descriptions  of  Conununist 
tyranny  over  the  mind  are  accurate  and 
graphic: 

"A  citizen  In  the  Communist  system  lives 
oppressed  by  the  constant  pangs  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  fear  that  he  has  trans- 
gressed. He  Is  always  fearful  that  he  will 
have  to  demonstrate  that  he  Is  not  an  enemy 
of  socialism. 

"The  school  system  and  all  social  and  in- 
tellectual activity  work  toward  this  type  of 
behavior.  From  birth  to  death  a  man  Is  sur- 
rounded by  the  solicitude  of  the  ruling  party. 
a  solicitude  for  his  consciousness  and  his  con- 
science. Journalists,  Ideologists,  paid  writers, 
special  schools,  approved  ruling  ideas  and 
tremendous  material  means  are  all  enlisted 
and  engaged  in  this  'uplifting  of  socialism". 
In  the  final  analysis,  all  newspapers  are  offi- 
cial So  are  the  radio  and  other  similar 
media. 

"Thepe  oligarchs  and  soul  savers,  tliese 
vigilant  protectors  who  see  to  it  that  human 
thought  does  not  drift  into  'criminal  thought' 
or  'antisocialist  lines' — these  holders  of  ob- 
solete, unchangeable  and  Immutable  ideas — 
have  retarded  and  frozen  the  Intellectual 
Impulses  of  their  people.  They  have  thought 
up  the  most  antlhuman  words — 'pluck  from 
the  human  consciousness' — and  act  according 
to  ..hese  words.  Just  as  if  they  were  dealing 
with  roots  and  weeds  Instead  of  man's 
thoughts. 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  ideological  dis- 
crimination in  Communist  systems  alms  at 
prohibiting  other  ideas:  on  the  other,  at 
imposing  exclusively  its  own  ideas.  These 
are  two  most  striking  forms  of  unbelievable. 
total  tyranny. 

'History  will  pardon  Communists  for 
much.  But  the  stifling  of  every  divergent 
thought,  the  exclusive  monopoly  over  think- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  per- 
sonal interests,  will  nail  the  Conununlsts  to 
a  cross  of  shame  in  history." 

Fourth,  our  revolution  held  that  a  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people"  was  desirable  and  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  essential  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual and  to  protect  him  from  the  tyrannies 
of  classes  and  groups;  to  provide  free  educa- 
tion for  the  people;  to  pass  laws  and 
giuirantee  their  administration  with  equal 
Justice  for  all;  to  prevent  man's  exploitation 
by  man;  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
good  and  for  the  national  defense. 

Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  on  the  other 
hand.  Insists  that  since  government  Is  the 
tool  of  the  "botu-geols"  and  that  since  the 
triumph  of  communism  will  signify  the  abo- 
lition of  classes,  government  in  a  "classless" 
society  will  no  longer  be  necessary  and  will 
wither  away. 

Few  vould  dispute  the  triumph  of  the 
Communists  In  the  Soviet  Union  more  than 
40  years  ago.  All  of  the  classes  that  existed 
tinder  the  czars  were  ruthlessly  liquidated 
and  a  new  order  was  established,  based  on 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine.  In  which  the 
Communists  themselves  were  the  sole  mas- 
ters. But  the  Soviet  Government  shows 
neither  any  sign  of  "withering  away"  or  any 
Intention  of  reducing  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  Its  bureaucrats.  Now  more  than 
ever  the  principal  purpose  of  the  party  Is  to 
perpetuate  Itself  In  power. 

Do  Cocnmunist  leaders  today  still  believe 
lu  this  Utopian  myth  of  the  disappearance 


of  the  state?  This  would  seem  doubtful 
even  allowing  for  man's  capacity  for  self- 
deception.  But  they  could  never  admit  their 
disbelief  not  only  because  Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine  is  for  them  a  secular  religion  but 
because  to  do  so  would  remove  the  only  doc- 
trinal Justification  they  have  for  their  rise 
to  power  by  blood  and  terror.  So  the  myth 
remains  as  a  hope  for  the;j-  people  of  a  better 
life  hereafter. 

Fifth,  American  doctrine  is  that  it  Is  both 
feasible  and  Inevitable  that  the  social  and 
economic  injustices  which  existed  within 
the  society  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
will  be  corrected  by  the  people  themselves 
operating  through  democratic  institutions 
We  have  nearly  200  years  of  history  with 
which  to  Judg"  this  claim. 

In  the  days  of  Marx  a  few  families  owned 
all  of  the  great  industries.  Today  literally 
millions  of  stockholders  own  our  Industry 
Profits  are  divided  so  widely  that  our  type  of 
capitalism  today  has  b«en  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  "people's  capitalism." 

Workers  for  wages  have  organized  them- 
selves Into  powerful  unions  and  confedera- 
tions which  have  achieved  what  Marx  could 
only  have  considered  an  unbelievable  mir- 
acle The  voice  of  labor  Lb  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  our  land.  Old  problems  of  child 
labor,  Inhmnan  hours  of  work,  unfair  wages, 
unhealthful  and  unsafe  working  environ- 
ment, and  chronic,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment have  all  been  corrected. 

Our  farmer,  like  the  worker,  enjoys  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  history  based 
or  land  and  other  reforms  which  took  place 
many  decades  ago. 

Monopolies  have  not  been  tolerated  since 
passage  of  the  Sherman  and  Cla3rton  anti- 
trust acts,  many  years  ago. 

Our  taxation  Is  based  on  ability  to  pay  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  acquire  very 
large  fortunes  or  to  pass  them  on  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  We  have  achieved.  In 
sum.  a  social  Justice  that  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  ownership  by  the  people  of  our  indus- 
tries and  farms.  And  we  have  achieved  this 
without  sacrificing  freedom. 

In  Marxian  theory  of  1860  none  of  this 
could  happen.  Marx  wrote  that  "class  strug- 
gle" between  the  proletariat  and  the  boiu-- 
geois  was  inevitable.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  of  history  not  only  In  our  land  but  In 
many  others  proves  that  this  was  a  bad 
guess.  But  the  Conununlsts  are  stuck  with 
a  doctrine  they  cannot  abandon  and  so  they 
must  continue  to  talk,  as  if  we  still  lived 
In  the  mid- 19th  centiur,  of  Imperialism, 
exploitation,  monopolies,  and  social  Injtis- 
tice. 

IV 

Our  principles  and  our  faith  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  who  through  the  ages  have  stu- 
vived  on  many  frontiers  and  by  trial  and 
error  progressed  to  ever  higher  horizons  of 
freedom  and  Justice. 

Our  principles  are  the  product  of  a  long 
and  rich  cultural  heritage  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  law  of  the 
Romans,  the  long  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  the  West,  on  the  revolutionary 
concepts  of  the  enlightenment. 

We  will  not  abandon  our  principles.  We 
will  not  surrender  our  freedom.  We  will 
instead  renew  our  faith  In  our  country,  in 
its  leadership,  and  in  the  Inevitable  trltunph 
of  freedom. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH— ADDRESS  BY 
WILLIAM  BENTON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  conference  and  luncheon  of  the 
United  Parents  Association,  which  was 
held  in  Nei^'  York  City  last  January  13. 
former  Senator  William  Benton  took  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  an  audience  of  2,400 
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delegates  about  current  problems  in 
educational  research.  I  would  particu- 
larly call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
his  statement  that: 

The  4  years  of  experience  under  the  Na- 
tional Defetue  Education  Act  shows  that,  in 
qualifying  for  Federal  aid,  no  community  In 
the  Nation  was  forced  to  change  its  curricu- 
lum or  to  expose  Its  children  to  any  kind  of 
Government  propaganda,  or.  Indeed  to  do 
any  of  those  things  which  the  alarmists 
would  have  us  worry  about. 

Since  I  feel  that  this  point  needs  to  be 
made  again  and  again  as  educational 
legislation  is  considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  found  Senator  Benton's  speech  to  be 
most  challenging;  and  since  it  is  one 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  value  to  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  would  be  happy  if  I  could  think  that 
my  ancestors  had  a  hand  in  issuing  your 
Invitation  to  me  to  be  with  you  today.  For 
125  years,  they  worked  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation as  missionaries,  clergymen,  public 
school  teachers,  and  university  professors. 
As  a  boy  I  was  often  told  how  each  in  his 
own  way  shared  a  view  voiced  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  when  he  was  trying  to  rally  public 
support  for  his  new  university : 

"What  service,"  he  asked,  "can  we  ever 
render  to  our  country  equal  to  promoting 
education?  What  objects  of  our  lives  can  be 
proposed  so  Important?  What  Interest  of 
our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  postponed  to 
this?  In  the  single  life  which  nature  has 
given  us,  on  what  can  we  better  bestow  our 
health,  time,  and  labor,  than  on  public  edu- 
cation? The  exertions  and  mortifications  are 
temporary;  the  benefit  eternal." 

These  views  were  shared  by  my  father,  a 
university  professor,  and  by  my  mother,  in 
her  youth  an  elementary  school  teacher  who 
became  the  first  woman  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  In  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
They  were  shared  by  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  and  my  cousins — professors  and 
teachers  mostly.  I  constantly  heard  such 
views  at  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
family  reunions. 

Yet  I  would  be  false  to  the  truth  If  I  told 
you  that  from  early  boyhood  I  agreed  with 
what  I  heard.  When  I  compared  the  time 
and  devotion  my  parents  brought  to  their 
teaching  posts — when  I  compared  these  with 
the  material  rewards  they  had  gained — it 
seemed  to  me  that  "the  exertions  and  morti- 
fications" In  the  cause  of  education  were 
the  things  that  were  "eternal,"  while  the 
"benefit"  might  be  classified  as  merely 
"temjKjrary." 

In  choosing  my  own  career  after  gradu- 
ating from  Yale  40  years  ago,  I  therefore 
resolved  to  stay  away  from  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  even  turned  down  a  Rhodes  schol- 
arship because  my  mother  Insisted,  If  I  took 
it,  that  I  pursue  a  career  In  education  or 
scholarship.  I  remember  when  she  plain- 
tively wailed,  "Blllle,  if  you  won't  do  some- 
thing respectable,  won't  you  at  least  be  a 
lawyer?"  Infected  as  I  was  by  the  bacillus 
of  the  antl-intellectualism  which  suffused 
our  eastern  college  campuses  in  the  post- 
World  War  I  years.  I  decided  to  try  to  be 
the  first  person  in  the  history  of  my  family 
who  would  not  be  underpaid.  So  I  went 
into  advertising.  I  went  with  the  biggest 
advertising  agency  in  the  world.  I  was  to 
work  on  the  Palmolive  account.  When  my 
widowed  mother  heard  that  I  was  embarked 
on  work  so  alien,  she  expressed  her  dismay 
In  a  letter  I  still  remember.  "Dear  son."  It 
began.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are 
g'nng  Into  a  business  which  says  that 
Palmolive  soap  l.t  a  good  soap" 


It  was  not  until  the  mid-1930's  that  I 
began  to  redeem  myself — If  I  ever  did.  At 
that  time,  I  sold  my  interest  in  the  adver- 
tising firm  I  had  founded.  I  became  half- 
time  vice  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Prom  there  I  went  on  to  many  an- 
other education  venture.  I  am  today  a 
trustee  of  four  universities  and  one  college. 

So  much  by  way  of  personal  prolog. 

Let  me  now  seek  to  grasp  the  subject 
which  brought  me  here  today. 

I  have  asked  myself  what  I  can  say  about 
public  education  that  would  not  strike  this 
audience  as  a  monolog  it  already  knows 
by  heart.  Your  role  as  leader.s  in  the  United 
Parents  Association  says  in  Itself  that  you 
already  know  most  of  the  educational  facts 
a  speaker  here  can  cite,  and  already  agree 
with  most  of  the  Ideas  he  might  ask  you 
to  support.  (I  am  assuming,  for  the  mo- 
ment,   that    your    siJeaker    is    not    Senator 

GOLDW.ATER.) 

Eto  not  the  ideas  and  the  facts  form  a 
kind  of  1962  litany  which  we  can  all  Join  in 
singing? 

Can  we  not  unanimously  agree  that  the 
minds  of  our  schoolchildren  are  America's 
greatest  potential  natural  resource — that  the 
future  of  American  democracy  is  bound  up 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  educa- 
tion we  provide  for  them — and  that  a  happy 
future  for  them  will  depend  on  how  effec- 
tively they  can  unite  learning  and  liberty? 
As  President  Kennedy  told  the  Con^iress  In 
his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  'a 
child  uneducated  is  a  child  lost." 

Surely  we  also  agree  that  no  democracy 
can  permanently  survive  if  knowledge  is  a 
monofxjly  of  that  privileged  few  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  the  right  of  access  to  that 
knowledge — while  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
F>le.  primarily  for  financial  reasons,  are  kept 
in  comparative  ignorance.  This  condition 
unhappily  prevail.s  throughout  most  of  Latin 
America  today. 

President  Kennedy  quoted  H  O  WelLs  to 
the  Congress,  "Civilization  is  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastroplie  " 

We  can  agree  further  in  a  democracy, 
where  the  people  are  indeed  the  makers  and 
rulers  of  their  own  destiny,  a  society  devoid 
of  knowledge  and  intelligence  will  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  portrait  drawn  by 
Horace  Mann  In  the  1830s  It  will  resemble 
said  he.  "an  obscene  giant  who  has  waxed 
strong  In  his  youth,  and  grown  wanton  in 
his  strength;  but  whose  brain  has  been  de- 
veloped only  in  the  region  of  the  appetites 
and  passions.  Boasting  of  his  bulk  alone- 
such  a  democracy,  with  all  its  noteworthy 
capacity  for  good,  will  rush  with  the  speed 
of  a  whirlwind  to  a  sorry  end." 

Finally,  and  today  most  Importantly  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  may  we  not 
agree  that  the  educational  and  financial 
problems  faced  by  our  country  are  such  that 
we  must  unite  to  achieve  an  acceptable  pro- 
gram of  Federal  support  for  education? 

I  now  suggest  that  to  the  great  Jefferso- 
nian  postulates  which  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  our  American  educational 
structure,  our  times  have  added  four  lines 
of  argument — new  though  subordinate  lines 
of  argument  which  Jefferson  could  not  have 
envisioned.  All  of  them  of  course  add 
further  fuel  to  the  fire  building  up  for  more 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
support  of  education. 

The  first  of  these  four,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  was  detailed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress last  February.  It  is  the  money  prob- 
lem The  story  the  Presidential  message  had 
to  tell  was  a  familiar  one.  It  was  the  story 
of  too  many  State  and  local  governments 
which  now  lack  the  resources  to  assure  an 
adequate  education  for  every  child — of  too 
many  classrooms  that  are  overcrowded — of 
too  many  teachers  who  are  tmderpald — of 
too  few  teachers  to  provide  Instruction  to  an 
e.xploding  school  population — of  too  many 
talented    students    who    cannot    afford    the 


benefits  of  higher  education.  Unhappily,  as 
President  Kennedy  documented,  without 
Federal  support  there  is  now  no  chance  to 
live  up  to  Jefferson's  dream,  the  American 
dream  This  dream  is  the  inspiration  of  pub- 
lic education,  the  strength  of  democracy, 
the   theme   of   your   conference   of    today. 

Second,  we  need  Federal  support  for  rea- 
sons stemming  from  the  titanic  struggle 
between  freedom  and  communism.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  spending  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  national  income  on  education 
than  do  we  Red  China,  on  its  part,  poverty 
stricken  as  it  is.  has  quintupled  its  college 
enrollment  in  the  past  decade,  and  In  the 
same  decade  has  quadrupled  Its  primary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  from  25  to  108 
million  And  such  figures  are  exerting  a 
powerful  magnetic  pull  on  the  minds  of  the 
1  billion  p)eople  in  the  uncommitted  coun- 
tries who  are  searching  for  examples  of  po- 
litical patterns  to  follow  In  shaping  their 
own  future. 

TTiird.  growing  out  of  the  foregoing  and 
due  to  the  perilous  state  of  today's  world, 
wp  need  national  support  for  education  for 
rea.Mjf.s  of  national  defense.  A  theme  in 
my  book.  "This  Is  the  Challenge,"  pub- 
lished in  1958.  is  that  the  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  be  won  or  lost 
in  the  classrooms.  Which  system  will  do  the 
best  job  living  up  to  Dr.  Theobald's  appeal 
for  "equality  of  opportunity"? 

Fourth,  we  need  national  support  for  edu- 
cation to  prepare  our  people  for  the  longer 
life  expectancy  and  the  increased  leisure 
opening  before  us.  Can't  we  have  educa- 
tion that  will  prepare  men  and  women  to 
take  advantage  of  the  30-  or  even  20-hour 
week  which  some  of  us  here  may  live  to 
see'' 

Yet  aft<r  we  sing  this  litany  of  familiar 
ideas  in  which  we  believe,  I  then  hum  to 
myself.  I'm  sure  most  of  you  have 
hummed  yourselves  the  same  song.  Why 
did  the  President's  program  of  Federal  aid 
fur  education  fall  in  the  last  Congress?  I 
could  take  an  hour  giving  you  details  on 
tiie  conflicts  that  developed.  But  the  under- 
lying answer.  I  believe,  is  a  simple  one  and 
a  humbling  one.  The  answer  is  that  you  and 
I  failed 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  education  and 
wh'j  know  its  urgent  needs — it  is  we  who 
failed  We  falle«l  adequately  and  aggres- 
sively to  present  our  open-and-shut  case  to 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  do  not  share 
our  knowledge.  And  thus  our  fellow  citizens 
tailed  to  exert  that  pressure  of  opinion 
whicli  our  Congressmen  know  so  well  how  to 
detect  and  how  to  measure. 

I  shall  not  attempt  today  to  spell  out  a 
program  of  countrywide  grassroots  {Mlltl- 
cal  action.  I  shall  only  say  that  such  a 
program,  adequately  financed  and  led,  would 
be  sure  to  work.  But  I  shall  repeat  here  one 
proposal— a  proposal  for  a  permanent  pro- 
gram about  education  and  for  education— 
a  proposal  I  first  made  in  1959  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council.  I  would  be 
pleased  if  your  committees  would  examine 
this  proposal  and  gratified  If  you  would  en- 
dorse it. 

It  is  based  on  the  experience  developed 
in  the  past  15  years  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  This  act  gave  no  new  powers 
to  anyone.  It  provided  the  President  with 
a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  help  him 
maintain  a  continuing  review  of  basic  eco- 
nomic trends  and  of  the  effect  of  Federal 
economic  policies.  It  required  him,  on  the 
basis  of  this  review,  to  submit  annually  an 
economic  report  to  Congress.  Further,  a 
so-called  congressional  "Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report"  reviews  the  Presi- 
dent's report  and  prepares  Its  own  recom- 
mendations. 

The  postwar  contributions  growing  from 
this  act  have  helped  keep  the  President,  the 
Federal    agencies,    Congress,    business    and 
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labor.  And.  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  better  in- 
fonoed  about  the  potential  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  econcxny.  Its  trends  and 
needs.  Public  debate  about  economic  policy 
has  been  stimulated.  The  fonnuletion  of 
both  public  and  private  economic  decisions 
and  policies  has  improved. 

Now  I  propose  a  similar  set  of  procedures 
for  education.  They  need  not  involve  the 
grant  of  any  new  Federal  powers.  I  propose 
a  Council  of  Educational  Advisers,  and  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  to  review  its 
annual  report.  This  procedure  would  keep 
the  administration,  the  Congress,  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  Nation,  far 
better  Informed  about  educational  policies, 
problems  and  progress.  Here  we  would  have 
an  urgently  needed  annual  audit.  It  might 
even  inform  and  stimulate  the  United  Par- 
ents Association  of  New  York.  Such  an 
annual  review  at  such  a  high  level  would  In- 
evitably help  generate  public  understand- 
ing. It  should  help  foment  the  political 
action  required. 

Today,  relative  to  need,  the  United  States 
has  much  more  adequate  information  about 
Dutch  elm  disease,  wheat  crops,  fish  runs, 
bank  balances,  horseracing,  baseball,  and 
dogs,  that  it  has  about  education. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  valid  Justifi- 
cation today^-except  lack  of  public  under- 
standing— for  the  continued  exposure  of 
American  children  to  inadequate  and  under- 
developed educational  programs. 

If  we  don't  Uke  to  call  the  remedy  Fed- 
eral aid.  let's  call  It  Government  rehabili- 
tation aimed  at  undoing  decades  of  neglect 
and  obsolescence.  Yes,  we  have  a  problem 
in  semantics. 

Is  It  not  idle  to  worry  about  whether  there 
Is  a  road  back  from  Federal  aid?  In  a  free 
society  there  is  a  road  back  from  anything 
we  do  not  like — even  prohibition. 

And  in  any  case,  there  is  no  validity  to 
the  fear  that  Federal  aid  to  education  means 
Washington  control  over  what  our  school- 
children are  taught.  Indeed,  there  is  recent 
and  powerful  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The 
4  years  of  exi>erlence  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  shows  that.  In  qualifying 
for  Federal  aid,  no  community  in  the  Na- 
tion was  forced  to  change  its  curriculum  or 
to  expose  its  children  to  any  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment propaganda,  or  indeed  to  do  any 
of  those  things  which  the  alarmists  would 
have  us  worry  about. 

I  have  been  suggesting  that  you  and  I, 
as  parents  and  citizens,  can  help  the  educa- 
tors and  those  who  want  to  be  educators. 
We  can  marshal  arguments  and  we  can  de- 
velop pressures.  Let  me  now  ask  what  can 
the  educators  do  to  help  us  in  this  mutual 
cuu.se. 

The  general  task  faced  in  most  communi- 
ties is  to  renovate  the  whole  of  our  school 
system  from  the  first  grade  on  up  through 
higher  education.  The  word  Is  "renovate" — 
not  "scrap. "  Renovate  implies  the  conserva- 
tion of  what  is  good  about  the  existing  school 
system,  while  the  dust,  dullness,  and  decay 
are  swept  out.  And  please  remember  what 
President  Kennedy  said  this  week,  "Excel- 
lence in  education  must  begin  at  the  primary 
level." 

This  first  step  in  the  process  of  renovation 
seems  self-evident.  Let  us  ask  our  educa- 
tors to  help  us  sweep  out  the  mass  of  super- 
stitions, obsolete  attitudes  and  professional 
cliches  that  have  cluttered  up  the  teaching 
process.  Some  of  these  are  so  deeply  en- 
trenched that  it  almost  seems  a  sacrilege  to 
suggest  that  they  might  be  invalid.  Yet 
the  time  has  come  for  meetings  such  as  this 
to  reexamine  the  whole  lot  of  them  and  to 
give  some  thought  to  what  could  happen  If 
we  replaced  most  of  them. 

I  am  referring  to  such  matters  as  "optimum 
class  size."  I  refer  to  the  way  teachers  are 
trained  and  licensed.  I  refer  to  the  way 
we  allegedly  revise  and  update  our  currlc- 
ulums — and  our  accreditation  procedures — to 


our  attitude  toward  college  preparation — and 
to  many  other  concepts  and  activities  that 
are  surroiuuled  by  such  fixations  that  many 
feel  that  change  now  aeems  almost  iini>06- 
sible. 

Yes.  we  must  strive  to  clean  away  the 
debris  of  dogmas  and  cUches — the  stratifi- 
cation and  ossification  of  which  Mayor 
Wagner  spoke — bo  that  we  can  take  the  big 
next  step — so  that  we  can  seize  the  big 
opportunity  which  is  now  within  our  grasp. 
This  next  step  calls  for  applying  readily 
available  knowledge  about  education  to  the 
practices  of  education. 

If  General  Motors  had  paid  as  much  for 
its  research  as  the  American  educational 
system  has  paid,  and  If  it  had  as  much  re- 
search at  its  fingertips  as  education  does, 
nobody  would  recognize  the  American  auto- 
mobile. It  would  be  as  near  perfect  as  any- 
thing mechanical  can  be — with  tires  that 
would  last  a  lifetime  and  an  engine  that 
operated  off  of  two  thlmblefuls  of  water  a 
year. 

But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  with  Incredible 
amounts  of  educational  research  now  at  their 
fingertips,  If  they  would  only  stretch  out 
their  fingers,  the  American  teachers  colleges, 
school  boards,  and  school  administrators  have 
not  achieved  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
the  knowledge  explosion  in  education. 

How  many  of  you  know  that  so  many 
scholars  are  doing  so  much  research  about 
education — and  that  so  little  Is  being  done 
to  use  the  product  of  this  research?  What 
other  research  projects  have  millions  of 
captive  subjects  showing  up  every  day  to 
be  exposed  to  tests,  to  new  techniques  and  to 
new  opportunities  to  explore  better  ways 
of  doing  the  Job? 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  success  In  the 
educational  task  ahead,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  find  a  way  to  do  what  other  Important 
areas  In  our  society  have  done.  We  must 
process  the  findings  of  educational  research 
Into  productive  resources  and  put  them  to 
work.     We  should  seek  to  do  this  promptly. 

One  of  my  associates  In  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  Films  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  we  declare  a  moratorium 
on  all  research  In  education  for  the  next  5 
years.  He  suggests  that  this  might  shock 
some  of  our  school  boards  and  educational 
administrators  Into  lifting  their  eyes  from 
present  practices  and  from  the  past  In  which 
they  are  enmeshed.  They  might  then  take  a 
look  at  the  unusual  opportunities  now  at 
hand.  His  arm-twisting  prompts  me  to  a 
query  of  my  own. 

Do  we  perhaps  need  a  major  research 
project  to  find  out  why  so  few  In  education 
seek  to  apply  the  results  of  current  research? 
Why  Indeed,  as  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
educational  scholar  Ralph  Tyler  has  said — 
why  Indeed  should  It  take  60  years  for  50 
percent  of  the  educators  to  take  up  a  new 
Idea  that  is  manifestly  good?  Can't  your 
association  devote  some  of  Its  time  to  this 
question? 

As  things  stand,  we  know  that  ovu*  chil- 
dren can't  even  learn  to  read  properly.  We 
know  there  Is  room  for  Improvement  and 
updating  In  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
curriculum  and  at  all  levels  in  oiu-  school 
system.  Yet  the  law  of  uniform  motion 
that  exists  In  education  continues  to  resist 
new  developments.  And  to  any  of  you  here 
today  who  question  this,  let  me  give  you 
three  quick  examples  drawn  from  my  own 
personal  experience  as  chairman  of  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannlca  Films  which  for  82 
years  has  been  devoted  to  American  educa- 
tion. 

Example  1 :  More  than  30  years  ago,  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture could  Improve  learning,  that  It  could 
increase  retention  and  bring  provocative  and 
stimulating  experiences  to  the  classroom 
that  had  never  been  brought  there  before. 
This  research  is  why  Eastman  Kodak  and 
AT.  ft  T.  the  two  predecessor  companies  of 


Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Films,  decided  to 
produce  motion  pictures  for  the  classroom. 
Yet  here  in  New  York  City,  as  in  the  majority 
of  other  school  systemft  around  the  country, 
the  film  is  iised  only  to  a  tiny  fraction  of 
its  real  potential,  and  the  rate  of  increased 
use  is  slow  indeed.  (Yet  there  are  school 
systems  where  materials  of  this  kind  have 
been  used  with  dramatic  effect — cities  In 
which  the  research  has  been  used — and  not 
merely  noted.) 

Example  2:  We  Americans  have  been  view- 
ing television  in  our  homes  for  10  years  now 
and  plenty  of  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
educational  TV  has  been  a  most  alluring  pos- 
sibility. Yet  the  best  one  can  say  about 
educational  TV  at  this  moment  Is  that  Its 
programs  have  been  less  than  mediocre,  and 
that  Its  future  looks  as  dim  as  its  past  has 
been  ineffective. 

If  educational  TV  holds  even  a  fraction  of 
the  promise  that  has  been  attributed  to  it. 
how  do  you  explain  that  throughout  the 
last  10  critical  years  we  have  not  done  more 
with  it? 

How  can  we  now  learn  about  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  TV  except  by  using 
It,  strengthening  It,  molding  it  to  our 
needs — and  Is  this  not  better  than  learning 
about  It  by  reading  research  reports? 

I  congratulate  the  backers  of  channel  13. 

Example  3;  Several  years  ago  the  experi- 
mental psychologists  delivered  a  potentially 
tremendous  resource  to  American  educators 
In  the  newly  developed  technique  of  pro- 
gramed learning — sometimes  called  teaching 
machines. 

Research  now  clearly  demonstrates  that 
in  many  areas  of  subject  matter  programed 
learning  can  reduce  the  time  It  takes  to 
learn,  can  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  learn- 
ing, and  can  enable  our  teachers  effectively 
to  deal  with  more  students.  Could  anyone 
ask  for  more  than  that  In  a  new  technique 
In  education?  Yet  It  Is  probably  safe  to 
predict  that  a  decade  will  go  by  before  the 
children  or  grandchildren  of  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  people  In  this  audience 
will  be  exposed  to  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing in  this  helpful  new  way. 

I  suggest  that  no  tmslness  cotild  long  sur- 
vive if  it  were  run  as  is  our  educational 
system.  No  business  enterprise  could  long 
continue  to  exist  which  did  not  use  con- 
temporary research  knowledge  to  deal  with 
contemporary  problems  and  which  treated 
newly  emerging  techniques  as  though  they 
never  existed  or  as  If  they  were  designed 
to  be  playthings  at  the  management  level 
rather  than  implements  In  the  field. 

Why  do  otir  educators  hold  back  because 
of  the  dangers  In  barging  ahead  too  hastily 
when  these  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  dan- 
ger of  doing  nothing  at  all?  The  dangers 
of  experimentation,  so  often  pointed  to  with 
owlish  morbidity  by  our  school  officials  and 
school  boards,  are  really  no  dangers  at  all. 
The  experimentation  usually  has  been  done 
elsewhere  and  the  research  reports  tell  all 
about  It. 

Once  we  have  resolved  to  bring  our  teach- 
ing practices  In  line  with  the  new  dis- 
coveries and  resources,  one  further  step  still 
awaits  us.  This  step  calls  for  an  exercise 
in  honesty  about  the  cost  entailed  In  mak- 
ing the  new  techniques  available.  Once 
again  I  make  a  comparison  with  business — 
and  I  do  not  apologize  for  It.  Education  is 
big  business,  indeed,  and  some  of  Its  prac- 
tices can  be  Judged  by  business  standards. 

Our  schools  are  today  paying  a  cruel  price 
for  the  way  they  live  their  year-to-year  fi- 
nancial lives;  so  much  bo,  that  they  may 
founder  on  the  sheer  Inadequacies  of  short 
term  financial  thinking  in  the  (ace  of  goals 
that  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  planned 
longer  period. 

In  a  world  of  changing  technology  and 
techniques,  a  year-to-year  policy  of  financ- 
ing our  school  operations— and  I  distinguish 
sharply  here  between  operutlons  and  school 
construction — can  lead  to  the  perpetuation 
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of  Inadeqxiacy.  When  a  school  S3rBtem 
doesn't  have  enough  books  In  Its  library,  or 
enough  films  In  its  film  librarj,  or  enough 
laboratory  equipment  in  Its  science  depart- 
ments, It  shortchanges  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  students  with  a  policy  of  budget- 
ing baaed  largely  on  replacement  and  on  only 
minor  additions  to  its  resources. 

It  is  time  our  education  leaders— our 
school  superintendents  and  budget  officers — 
gave  the  school  boards  and  the  community 
an  honest  and  complete  look  at  the  cost  of 
properly  equipping  our  schools — and  in  do- 
ing this  right  now,  or  at  least  over  a  reason- 
ably short  term. 

What  would  it  really  cost  to  bring  the  li- 
brary up  to  date,  with  enough  books  (and 
enough  copies  of  the  right  books)  so  that 
Important  reading  can  be  done  by  the  stu- 
dents when  it  should  be  done?  What  would 
It  cost  to  build  the  kinds  of  audiovisual  re- 
sources now — not  in  an  unlikely  and  distant 
decade  from  now — audiovisual  resources  that 
would  make  it  easy,  and  not  frustrating  and 
nearly  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  use  the 
priceless  aids  that  are  readily  available? 
What  is  the  cost  of  reequipplng  our  science 
labs  to  teach  today's  science  today — to  all 
students  and  not  Just  a  lucky  few? 

With  the  real  costs  at  hand,  we  should  now 
seek  to  do  the  things  we  have  to  do.  We 
may  find  the  financial  answers  at  the 
banks — or  through  the  Federal  Government, 
or  in  new  approaches  to  taxes — or  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  school  operation.  However, 
many  of  the  modern  teaching  techniques  will 
actually  cut  costs  in  the  long  run,  and  to- 
day's higher  costs  can  Indeed  come  back  in 
the  form  of  future  reductions. 

Not  one  school  system  In  a  thousand,  In 
planning  ahead,  goes  much  beyond  its  con- 
ventional needs  in  brick  and  mortar  and  in 
teachers.  Not  1  in  10.000  has  a  real  profile 
of  the  comprehensive  task  ahead  in  financial 
terms — In  budget  terms  that  recognize  how 
to  adapt  our  school  systems  to  modem  de- 
velopments in  instructional  techniques  and 
materials.  This  means  that  almost  every 
annual  budget  is  a  surrender  to  the  inevita- 
ble continuation  of  mediocrity,  a  surrender 
to  the  status  quo. 

Of  course  thla  task  of  renovation  also 
calls  for  educating  State  legislatures  about 
the  facts  of  educational  life.  In  many 
States,  because  of  laws  framed  to  the  wishes 
of  normal  schools  and  teacher  lobbies  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  a  school  board  to 
engage  the  services  of  Herodotus  to  teach 
ancient  history,  of  Euclid  to  teach  his  own 
subject  of  geometry,  of  Shakespeare  to  teach 
a  class  In  his  own  plays,  of  James  Madison, 
the  father  of  the  American  Constitution,  to 
teach  a  class  in  civics.  In  my  own  State  a 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  Yale  who  has 
majored  In  physics  does  not  qualify  for  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher  of  physics  In  the 
Hartford  high  schools. 

The  men  who  created  the  very  subjects 
taught  to  our  schoolchUdren  would  be 
locked  out  of  most  classrooms  because  they 
do  not  hold  a  teachers  certificate  from  a 
normal  school  or  teachers  college.  Con- 
versely, all  too  often  those  who  hold  the 
teacher's  certificates  know  pitifully  little 
about  what  they  teach. 

Also   needed  is  a  review   of   the  way  our 
State  laws  often  discriminate  against  inno- 
vations    In     teaching     techniques.       Many 
States,  as  some  of  you  know,  have  specific 
and  most  unhappy  standards  for  textbooks- 
even  to  the  details  as  to  their  length,  type 
of  cover,  size  of  the  printing,  and  so  forth. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  create  a  tran- 
quUlzlng   pill   which    bestowed    "knowledge 
and  skill  "—a  pill  which  would  endow  every 
student  taking  It  with  all  the  world's  knowl- 
edge—It   would    not    be   allowed    In    many 
SUtes.     Yea — It  could  not  be  used  In  the 
schools  with  the  blessing  of  many  SUte  de- 
partments of  education. 

May  I  now  ask  whether  we  can  hope  that 
our  teachers,  who  are  both  the  victims  and 


the  beneficiaries  of  our  educational  system, 
will  join  In  persuading  the  legislators  to  do 
their  part  In  recasting  it?  Such  is  my  re- 
gard for  teachers  that  I  believe  most  of  them 
will,  even  though  many  have  invested  many 
a  dreary  semester  in  learning  how  classroom 
tactics  in  the  sixth  grade  should  differ  from 
those  of  the  fourth  or  the  eighth — rather 
than  in  seeking  to  master  more  thoroughly 
the  subjects  they  teach. 

I  seem  to  have  cast  myself  in  this  cursory 
and  arbitrary  commentary  as  the  educator  s 
critic.     Let  me  conclude  as  the  friend. 

All  of  us  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  universal 
education  Is  indispensable  to  the  practice  of 
democracy.  Further,  it  is  vital  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  economy.  It  is  a  key  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  to  the  conduct  of  our 
worldwide  competition  with  communism. 
It  promises  the  highest  values  for  an  afflu- 
ent and  leisured  society. 

But  I  shall  now  confess  that,  to  me,  edu- 
cation Is  more  than  all  these.  Primarily. 
education  Is  an  end  In  Itself.  Many  diver- 
gent systems  of  philosophy  have  agreed  on  a 
definition  of  human  happiness:  happiness 
Is  the  process  by  which  each  man  develops 
himself  in  his  highest  powers.  And  Isnt 
that  also  the  definition  of  education?  What 
other  field  of  human  activity  can  say  as 
much?  And  how  can  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number  be  achieved  except  through 
education?  President  Kennedy  told  the 
Congress  this  week,  "The  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  give  to  the  Individual  the 
opportunity  to  realize  his  own  highest  pos- 
sibilities." 

And  so  today  I  salute  those  of  you  who 
are  teachers  as  the  tribunes  and  the  serv- 
ants of  the  very  greatest  good.  And  I  fur- 
ther salute  those  of  us  who  are  champions  of 
education.  We  are  warriors  of  happiness— 
and  happy  warriors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


OIL  THEFT  PROBE  IN  EAST  TEXAS 
OILFIELD  STARTED  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
on  April  1,  1961,  the  present  administra- 
tion appointed  Mr.  Dan  Purvis,  of  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Petroleum  Board  at  Kilgore,  Tex. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Mr.  Purvis  initiated 
an  investigation  of  rigged  oil  production 
m  the  east  Texas  oilfield.  To  show  that 
his  investigation  was  well  known  almost 
a  year  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  entitled  "Texas  Rigged  Well 
Testing  Probed,"  from  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  of  July  17.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Texas  Rigged  Well  Testing  Probed 
The  Federal  Petroleum  Board  at  Kilgore 
Tex.,  is  investigating  complaints  that  some 
Texas  operators  are  getting  "marginal"  sta- 
tus for  their  wells— with  a  big  boost  in  oil 
allowable— by  rigging  well  tests. 

In  some  Texas  fields,  such  a  switch  from 
prorated  to  marginal  status  will  permit  an 
operator  to  produce  from  three  to  four  times 
as  much  oil  per  month. 

Dan  Purvis,  chah-man  of  the  FPB  con- 
firmed last  week  at  Kilgore  that  his  office  is 
checking  into  the  situation.  He  said  many 
complaints  were  received  from  nearly  all 
comers  of  the  State. 


Whether  the  practice  is  illegal  under  cixr- 
rent  Texas  law  is  uncertain.  Pvirvls  declined 
to  comment  on  this  question  or  to  disclose 
any  other  details  about  the  investigation  or 
possible  FPB  action. 

MARGINAL    LAW    PROBLEM 

First  public  disclosure  that  such  manipu- 
lation of  marginal-well  tests  was  going  on 
appeared  more  than  a  year  ago  in  a  Journal 
article  on  outdated  Texas  oil  laws  and  regu- 
lations  (OGJ,  Jan.  25.  1960.  p.  125). 

The  key  to  this  particular  problem  is  the 
Texas  marginal-well  law. 

Under  this  law,  a  pumping  well  In  Texas 
is  not  prorated  after  its  production  falls  be- 
low a  certain  volume.  This  volume  is  deter- 
mined according  to  a  depth-bracket  formula. 
An  operator  gets  marginal  status  when  he 
is  able  to  show,  under  test,  that  his  well 
cannot  produce  more  than  this  set  volume. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  marginal-well 
statute  to  require  that  the  well,  dxirlng  this 
test  must  produce  at  its  most  efficient  pump- 
ing rate.  Producing  rates  of  a  pumping  well 
are  easily  alterable  by  changing  the  length 
of  the  pumping  stroke,  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute,  and  other  data. 

The  trouble  with  the  marginal-well  law 
.stems  from  its  passage  at  a  time  when  all 
Texas  wells  were  producing  their  allowables 
every  day.  This  was  before  it  was  even  con- 
ceived that  the  State  someday  might  be  on 
an  8-day  producing  schedule.  And  it  has 
resulted  in  some  "absurd"  situations. 

EAST    TEXAS    EXAMPLE 

East  Texas  field  offers  a  good  illustration. 

There  the  marginal  well  may  produce  20 
barrels  a  day  every  day  of  the  month.  But 
the  top  allowable  for  the  better  wells  in  the 
field  Ks  only  slightly  in  excess  of  20  barrels 
a  day. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  marginal  east  Texas 
field  well— the  poorest  in  the  field — gets  to 
produce  up  to  620  barrels  a  month,  while 
the  best  wells  in  the  field  (capable  of  pro- 
ducing thousands  of  barrels  daily)  are  re- 
stricted to  as  low  as  160  barrels  per  month. 
S<J  there  is  a  definite  Incentive  to  obtain 
marginal  status  In  east  Texas  field. 

One  company's  study  in  1960  showed  that 
east  Texas  field  marginal  wells  represented 
only  15.45  percent  of  total  field  wells,  but 
produced  23  3  percent  of  the  field's  total  al- 
lowable 

IS  THIS  HOT  OIL? 

The  function  of  the  FPB  is  to  squeeze  off 
prrxluction  of  hot  oil.  It  enforces  the  Con- 
nally  Hot  Oil  Act  which  forbids  interstate 
shipment  of  crude  oil  produced  in  violation 
of  proration  orders  of  the  various  State  oil- 
regulatory  agencies. 

The  question  Involved  is  whether  the  added 
oil  that  results  from  manipulation  of  well 
potentials  so  as  to  qualify  for  marginal  status 
is  hot  oil 

Most  operators  feel  It  definitely  illegal  to 
take  some  physical  acUon  which  would  alter 
a  well's  true  potentials.  The  FPB  may  well 
agree 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  the  midst  of 
Mr.  Purvis'  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  stolen  or  ille- 
gally produced  oil  in  the  east  Texas  oil 
field,  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Blanton.  the  man 
whom  Dan  Purvis  had  succeeded  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Petroleum 
Board,  was  ordered  reinstated  to  the 
Federal  Petroleum  Board  chairmanship 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
acted  under  a  mandatory  regulation  re- 
quiring that  persons  not  given  proper 
notice  of  discharge  be  reinstated.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  Mr.  Blanton  had  not 
been  given  the  required  notice.  Mr 
Purvis  was  removed  and  Mr.  Blanton 
was  reinstated  in  September  of  1961. 
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Mr.  Blanton  continues  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Petroleum 
Board  at  Kilgore. 

Now  the  hot  oil  scandal  rocks  the  oil 
industry,  with  alleged  illegal  directional 
drilling  and  a  probable  theft  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  oil  in  the 
east  Texas  oilfield. 

When  this  whole  investigation  is  com- 
pleted, Mr.  President,  and  all  the  details 
are  known,  I  think  the  lion's  share  of 
credit  for  moving  to  uncover  this  illegal 
situation  should  go  to  Mr.  Dan  Purvis, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Petro- 
leum Board  of  Kilgore.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  recommending 
Mr.  Purvis  for  appointment  at  Kilgore. 

In  a  brief  5  months  in  office.  Mr.  Pur- 
vis began  to  uncover  and  make  public  to 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  situation  that  now  exists. 

This  investigation  is  a  matter  of  ma- 
jor import  to  the  countiy,  of  grave  im- 
portance to  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  and 
developments  in  it  should  be  watched 
closely  by  the  Congress,  with  a  view  to- 
ward taking  any  action  necessary  on  a 
Federal  level. 

It  comes  under  the  juiisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  virtue  of  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act  of  1935.  That  act  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

Sec    2.  As  used  in  this  Act  — 

(1)  The  term  "contraband  oil"  means 
petroleum  which,  or  any  constituent  part 
of  which,  was  produced,  transported,  or  with- 
drawn from  storage  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
permitted  to  be  produced,  transported,  or 
withdrawn  from  storage  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  or  under  any  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribed thereunder  by  any  board,  commission, 
officer,  or  other  duly  authorized  agency  cf 
such  State,  or  any  of  the  products  of  such 
petroleum. 

(3)  The  term  "interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  point  in  a 
State  and  any  point  outside  thereof,  or 
between  points  within  the  same  State  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country,  but  only  insofar  as  such  commerce 
takes   place   within   the    United   States. 

Sec.  3.  The  shipment  or  transportation 
In  interstate  commerce  from  any  State  of 
contraband  oil  produced  in  such  State  is 
hereby  prohibited.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  contraband  oil  shall  not  t>e  deemed 
to  have  been  produced  in  a  State  if  none 
of  the  petroleum  constituting  such  contra- 
band oil,  or  from  which  it  was  produced  or 
derived,  was  produced,  transported,  or  with- 
drawn from  storage  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
permitted  to  be  produced,  transported,  or 
withdrawn  from  storage  under  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  under  any  regulation  or  order 
prescribed  thereunder  by  any  board,  com- 
mission, officer,  or  other  duly  authorized 
agency  of  such  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  articles 
including  an  article  from  the  Houston 
Post  of  Monday,  May  7,  1962.  entitled 
"Oil  Theft  Probe  Near";  two  articles 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Sun- 
day. June  3.  1962,  entitled  "Rangers 
Called  To  Aid  in  Drilling  Probe,"  and 
Ten  Moie  Oil  Field  Operators  from 
East  Texas  Enjoined";  and  also  an 
article  fiom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Monday.  June  4.  1962.  entitled  "Oil 
Firms.  State  Sue  Over  Well-SlanUng  in 
East  Texas  Field;  New  Scandal  Brews." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Houston  Post,  May  7,  1962] 

Oil  Theft  Probe  Near — Slanting  or  Wells 

Reported 

(By  Billy  Thompson) 

Suspicion-loaded  signs  that  some  east 
Texas  operators  are  stealing  their  neighbors 
oil  by  siphoning  it  through  slant-down  holes 
move  nearer  courtroom  proof  and  well  site 
showdown  this  week. 

Already,  Texas  Rangers  are  tracking  down 
reports,  rumors  and  tips  in  the  fabulous  oil 
empire — reminiscent  of  the  early  1930's  when 
the  chaos  of  theft  and  violence  required 
martial  law  in  the  derrick -dot  ted  field. 

Next  Friday  morning  a  hearing  will  Isegin 
in  a  Longview  courtroom  on  a  temporary 
injunction  issued  last  Thursday  restraining 
the  railroad  commission  from  conducting 
an  Inclination  survey  of  oil  wells  in  and 
along  the  fairway  of  petroleum  stretching 
from  Upshur  County  southward  through 
Gregg  County  to  Cherokee  County. 

Four  days  later,  on  May  15,  the  regulatory 
agency  will  hold  its  own  hearing  in  Austin 
for  operators  to  show  cause  why  their  pipe- 
line connections  should  not  be  severed.  The 
order  also  requires  the  operators  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  required  to 
comply  with  commission  orders  regarding  the 
run.ilng  of  Inclination  surveys  on  their 
leases. 

The  Longview  and  Austin  hearings — one  or 
both — may  bring  into  the  open,  oilmen  t>e- 
lieve,  drilling  and  producing  operations 
which  smack  of  modern-day  piracy. 

Also,  the  hearing  rooms  may  become  the 
stages  from  which  small  operators  vent  their 
feelings  that  the  commission  is  "picking  on 
them"  and  is  "being  run"  by  big  oil  com- 
panies. The  claims  have  been  made  already 
to  members  of  the  regulatory  agency  in 
private. 

To  these  contentions.  Chairman  William  J. 
Murray,  Jr  .  counters: 

"I  won't  be  a  party  to  a  whitewash.  Tills 
is  a  battle  between  right  and  wrong,  not 
major  and  Independent." 

The  commission— long  recognized  as  the 
leading  oil  regulatory  body  in  existence — 
wants  to  check  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
wells  to  see  if  they  were  drilled  within  pre- 
scribed limits  for  hole  drift,  or  whether 
their  shafts  have  been  defiected  so  greatly 
that  the  wells  produce  oil  from  under  other 
leases,  some  removed  from  the  well  location, 

A  commission  rule  prohibits  the  downward 
direction  of  a  well  being  inclined  more  than 
3°.  The  regulation  was  issued  a  year 
ago  when  rumors  of  oil  stealing  by  siph- 
oning became  increasingly  frequent. 

Commission  investigators  as  well  as  com- 
pany prot>ers  have  been  checking  out  the 
rumors  and  tips  for  more  than  2  years.  In 
recent  weeks  the  commission  has  beefed  up 
its  east  Texas  field  staff  in  preparation  for 
onslte  checkouts. 

The  hearing  at  Longview  Friday  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  District  Judge  Sam  B.  Hall  granted 
the  temjKirary  restraining  order  and  will  con- 
duct this  week's  hearing. 

Two  Gregg  County  oilmen  asked  the  in- 
junction, contending  that  production  of 
their  oil  wells  would  be  damaged  if  they 
were  forced  to  pull  producing  equipment 
from  the  wells  for  the  surveys. 

The  commission  had  anticipated  its  well 
check  might  turn  to  the  courthouse  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  Longview  injunction,  was 
working  on  an  order  for  the  show-cause 
hearing. 

Murray  said  at  week's  end  that  the  two 
hearings    "will  not  alter  our  timetable." 

"After  the  show-cause  hearing  and  a  look 
at  the  record,  we'll  be  ready  to  do  battle  in 
court  or  in  the  field,"  he  aald. 


He  expects  a  courtroom  fight  "for  I  don't 
think  many  will  comply"  with  the  survey 
notices  to  some  60  operators  by  registered 
mall  and  the  remainder  by  routine  mall — 
and  the  commission's  answer  in  Longview 
this  week  will  be  enough  to  sustain  Its  posi- 
tion at  that  level,  Murray  believes. 

Matthews  was  acquitted  on  February  14 
He  testified  during  the  trial  that  he  shot 
Dorsey  when  Dorsey  came  at  him  with  a 
knife. 

Matthews  and  his  stepbrother.  Walter  Lee 
Snyder,  testified  during  the  trial  that  they 
were  investigating  directional  drilling  in 
Rusk,  Gregg,  and  Upshur  Counties. 

Snyder  testified  that  Dorsey  and  Matthews 
had  been  discussing  drilling  activities,  in- 
cluding directional  drilling  and  the  transfer 
of  production  to  "dummy"  oil  wells.  Snyder 
said  Etorsey  wanted  to  be  paid  for  his  Infor- 
mation and  said  he  had  a  lot  of  information 
that  he  would  give  If  he  were  paid  for  It. 

Matthews,  Snyder  testified,  told  Dorsey 
that  he  would  have  to  testify  to  the  informa- 
tion in  court. 

These  indications  of  irregularities  involv- 
ing directional  drilling  have  come  to  light  so 
far,  the  Post  has  learned. 

1,  Last  January,  an  oil  well  operated  by  a 
major  company  suddenly  started  producing 
drilling  mud  instead  of  oil.  That  meant 
that  the  driller  of  a  nearby  well  was  drilling 
a  "deviated'  hole  under  the  land  leased  by 
the  major 

The  driller  of  the  nearby  well  was  iising 
what  one  oilman  called  "the  t)est  whipstock 
equipment  in  east  Texas,"  Whipstocking  is 
a  technique  that  has  been  perfected  in  off- 
shore drilling  where  slant  drUling  is  com- 
mon. 

Quite  by  accident,  the  hole  cut  into  the 
shaft  sunk  by  the  major.  The  deviation  was 
more  than  3*.  more  like  90*,  sources  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  said, 

2  Spot  checks  by  commission  Investiga- 
tors along  the  east  and  west  fringes  of  the 
field  have  turned  up  new  and  revived  pro- 
ducing wells  in  places  where  technical  con- 
siderations made  a  resumption  of  production 
very  unlikely. 

3  Checks  showed  that  wells  reported  to 
the  commission  as  being  in  production  were 
found  not  even  to  have  transmission  belts  to 
drive  the  pumps 

4.  Signs  identifying  wells  and  leases  were 
found  to  liave  been  switched.  Commission 
regulations  require  that  these  signs  be  dis- 
played 

5.  One  well,  recorded  as  producing  oil 
from  the  Woodbine  sand  at  a  depth  of  about 
3,000  feet  was  found  to  have  nearly  6.000 
feet  of  sucker  rods  in  the  hole.  "Sucker 
rods"  are  a  part  of  the  pumping  system  of 
the  well  and  can  give  an  Indication  of  the 
depth. 

Eight  or  nine  rangers  in  the  east  Texas 
field  area  have  been  assigned  to  the  case  at 
the  request  of  the  commission. 

Murray  said  the  help  of  the  rangers  was 
asked  "to  protect  and  Investigate,"  He  said 
a  member  of  the  commission  staff  has  been 
told  that  a  "man  has  been  hired  to  bump 
you  off.  ' 

Last  May.  Chairman  Murray.  In  answer  to  a 
Houston  Post  Inquiry,  revealed  the  railroad 
commission  was  concerned  over  reports  that 
some  wells,  with  their  bores  deviating  ex- 
cessively, where  being  drilled  in  the  east 
Texas  field. 

Murray's  comment  was  mild  way  of  saying 
that  the  commission  had  indications  that 
some  wells  that  had  been  dug  at  one  site 
were  tapping  an  oil  reservoir  under  another 
operator's  lease. 

An  oil  country  sotirce  familiar  with  the 
commission's  Interest  siied  up  such  a  situa- 
tion thusly:  "This  is  the  same  as  stealing 
from  a  lease  tank." 
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Tbcn  the  commlulon  lupplemented  a  lon^- 
Btandlng  regulation  prohibiting  "unneoes- 
sary"  well  deviation  with  an  order  lim- 
iting cuch  delvatlon  to  S*.  The  new 
order  carried  Instructions  tat  operators 
to  file  a  log  of  borehole  surreys  made  In 
completing  a  well  and  for  commission  per- 
sonnel also  to  log  the  well. 

The  order  apparently  drew  only  routine 
notice  imtll  Chairman  Mxirray  capped  off  a 
rising  tide  of  rxmiors  and  tips  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  east  Texas  field  district  office  at 
Kllgore  to  undertake  a  wide-scale  inclination 
survey  throughout  the  field. 

Roy  D.  Payne,  district  supervisor,  began 
notifying  a  list  of  (^>e9-ators  on  April  20  that 
surveys  would  be  rvm  on  their  leases  on  dates 
the  operator  and  oonunlsslon  could  work 
out. 

Two  groups  of  notifications  were  placed  In 
the  malls,  asking  the  operators  to  certify 
willingness  on  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Kllgore  office. 

Friday  was  the  deadline  for  answers.  Fall- 
tire  to  comply  made  the  operator  subject  to 
having  his  pipeline  (market)  connections 
severed,  or  to  other  penalties.  Fines  up  to 
•1.000  a  day  can  be  assessed  for  violating 
Texas  oil  regulations. 

The  commission  has  declined  to  disclose 
the  number  of  wells  on  the  suspect  list. 

However,  the  Poet  was  told  by  sources 
close  to  the  situation,  "there  are  300  or  300 
trouble  spots,"  Indicating  that  as  ntany  as 
300  leases  may  be  involved.  The  number  of 
wells  could  total  1,000. 

In  the  commission's  files  may  be  some  of 
the  strongest  signs  of  violations. 

Monthly  proration  schedules  published  by 
the  commission  show  the  quota  or  allocation 
for  every  well  in  Texas,  including  those  ex- 
empt from  shutdown  days. 

To  get  an  allocation  or  an  exemption  an 
operator  must  file  repeats  that  his  well  was 
drilled  and  completed  in  conformance  with 
regulations. 

Many  of  the  suspect  wells  in  east  Texas 
are  among  the  3JK>0  marginal  producers  and 
thus  can  produce  all  month  long.  The  pro- 
rated or  good  producer  Is  subject  to  shut- 
down. 

Wells  that  cannot  produce  more  than  20 
barrels  a  day  are  not  subject  to  shutdown 
days  by  Texas  statutes. 

Thus,  an  exempt  well,  with  a  producing 
capacity  of  19  barrels  a  day,  could  produce 
670  barrels  a  30-day  month.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  30-barrel  well  could  produce 
only  340  barrels  in  the  same  month  if  Texas 
were  on  an  B-day  proration  schedule. 

Such  a  situation,  observers  think,  has  en- 
couraged Illegal  drilling  and  production. 
For  some  it  has  emerged  into  a  way  of  life, 
like  bootlegging  was  during  prohibition, 
commented  one  source. 


(From   the    Dallas   Morning    News,    June    3, 

19«2I 

Rangers  Called  To  Aid  in  Drilling  Probz 

(By  Fred  Pass) 

KiLGORR,  Tix. — Texas  Rangers  began  pa- 
trolling the  large  and  rich  east  Texas  oilfield 
In  force  Saturday. 

A  contingent  of  some  25  rangers,  aug- 
mented by  a  like  number  of  Texas  highway 
patrolmen,  assembled  In  Kllgore  and  began 
working  with  Texas  Railroad  Commission  in- 
vestigators who  are  making  Inclination  tests 
of  oil  wells  in  the  field. 

Presence  of  the  rangers  created  rumor 
waves  which  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
large  oilfield  area  that  martial  law  had  been 
declared.  Many  people  here  still  remember 
the  days  of  the  early  1930'a,  when  martial 
law  went  into  efl:ect  to  bring  order  to  the 
field  and  to  prevent  the  running  of  hot  oil. 


But  Banger  8gt.  Lester  Robertson,  of 
Dallas,  who  is  In  charge  of  the  50-man  force, 
said  no  such  action  has  been  taken. 

"Martial  law  is  not  needed  unless  It  gets 
to  where  we  can't  handle  the  situation,"  he 
said.  "And  the  situation  Is  a  long  way  from 
that." 

Sergeant  Robertson  said  there  has  been  no 
trouble  "to  speak  of"  so  far.  He  said  the 
rangers  would  be  on  duty  In  the  field  as  long 
as  they  are  needed  to  assist  the  railroad  com- 
mission. 

Ranger  Capt.  Bob  Crowder,  of  Dallas,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  command  of  the  group  next 
week.  The  officers  are  billeted  in  a  Kllgore 
motel. 

The  rangers  and  railroad  commission  per- 
sonnel are  preventing  the  plugging  or  other 
alteration  of  wells  before  investigators  can 
make  tests  to  determine  if  any  are  drilled  at 
illegal  angles. 

The  question  of  Illegal  directional  drilling 
in  the  east  Texas  field  is  scheduled  to  get  Its 
first  district  cotirt  airing  in  Rusk  County 
Courthouse  at  Henderson  Monday. 

Hearings  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  fourth 
district  court.  District  Judge  A.  R.  Stout, 
of  Waxahachle.  is  scheduled  to  hear  the  first 
four  civil  suits  which  Humble  Oil  Co.  has 
filed  against  six  operator-defendants  and 
numerous  other  defendants.  Judge  Stout 
will  substitute  for  District  Judge  J.  C.  Glad- 
ney,  the  regular  Judge  of  the  court. 

The  hearings  follow  a  fiurry  of  civil  suits 
that  were  filed  last  week  by  large  oil  coin- 
panies  against  east  Texas  field  operators. 

By  the  weekend,  three  companies  had  filed 
eight  suits  In  State  and  Federal  courts,  seek- 
ing injunctions  to  prevent  operators  from 
altering  their  wells  until  they  can  be  investi- 
gated, and  asking  damages  if  the  wells  are 
found  to  be  tapping  their  oil  pools. 

These  suits  are  In  addition  to  action  taken 
last  week  by  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
and  attorney  general's  office  In  Austin. 

Humble  started  the  civil  action  a  week  ago 
Saturday  by  filing  four  suits  in  fourth  dis- 
trict court  here.  They  named  as  operator- 
defendants  H.  L.  Long  of  Tyler,  In  two  stilU, 
Charles  Stubblefield,  of  Tyler,  in  one  suit 
with  Long,  A.  E.  McCubbln,  J.  S.  McCubbin, 
and  J.  Rex  Stegall,  of  Gregg  County,  In  a 
third  suit,  and  Judson  Turner,  of  Overton, 
Rusk  County,  in  the  fourth  suit. 

In  addition  to  these  six  operators,  the 
suits  also  named  12  other  defendants.  In- 
cluding several  financial  institutions,  due  to 
their  Interests  in  the  leases  in  question. 

In  these  four  suits.  Humble  asked  court 
orders  to  prevent  well  alterations,  and  the 
right  to  make  tests  of  the  wells  to  determine 
location  of  the  well  bottoms.  If  the  wells 
are  found  to  be  bottomed  under  their  leases, 
the  company  also  asks  damages  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars. 

These  are  the  four  suits  on  which  hearing 
will  be  held  Monday. 

Last  Thursday,  Humble  followed  with  two 
more  suits  in  fourth  district  court,  naming 
W.  O.  Davis  Jr.,  of  Longvlew  as  operator -de- 
fendant. And  on  Friday,  Continental  Oil 
Co.  petitioned  the  district  court  to  restrain 
a  Gregg  County  resident,  Edwin  G.  Stanley, 
and  others  from  altering  wells. 

Named  defendants  along  with  Stanley  were 
Billy  Brldwell.  H.  L.  Long,  R.  H.  Hedge,  all 
of  Tyler.  Petroleum  Pipeline  &  Storage  Co. 
and  the  estate  of  W.  H.  McConnell,  deceased. 
Hearings  on  these  cases  have  been  set  for 
next  Wednesday. 

Latest  suit  was  filed  on  Friday  in  Federal 
district  court  in  Tyler.  Pan-American  Pe- 
troleum was  granti^  a  temporary  injunction 
against  E.  A.  Major  and  O.  M.  Garvin,  of 
Tyler,  doing  business  as  Major  &  Garvin 
Producing  Co.  The  court  order  was  to  pre- 
vent plugging  of  wells. 

A  hearing  on  permanent  Injunction  In  this 
case  has  been  set  in  Federal  court  for  Mon- 
day, June  11. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Jiine  3,  1062] 

Ten  Mori  OiLnxLD  Operators  From 
ElAST    TXXAS   Enjoinxo 

(By  Richard  M.  Morehead) 

Austin.  Tex. — Ten  east  Texas  oilfield  op- 
erators were  placed  under  court  orders  here 
Saturday  against  Interfering  with  deviation 
tests  being  made  by  the  railroad  commission. 

District  Judge  Herman  Jones  granted  the 
commission  a  temporary  injunction,  which 
the  regulatory  agency  said  Is  needed  to  as- 
sist in  its  investigations. 

The  same  Judge  previously  had  granted 
court  orders  restraining  three  east  Texas 
field  operators  from  Interfering  with  the  in- 
clination tests,  designed  to  determine 
whether  wells  were  Illegally  slanted  under- 
ground to  draw  oil  from  adjoining  property. 
Surveys  of  these  were  underway  this  week- 
end. 

Tlie  commission  meanwhile  entered  an 
emergency  15-day  order  against  plugging 
of  the  big  field's  wells.  An  indefinite  no- 
plugging  order  is  in  effect  on  1,022  wells 
located  on  162  leases,  where  the  commission 
plans  to  make  Inclination  surveys. 

Judge  Jones'  latest  order  applies  to  the 
follo^-lng  operators  and   leases: 

H.  L.  Long,  of  Tyler:  Willie  Star  lease, 
Daniel-Clark  survey,  Rusk  County. 

E.  W  Scates.  of  Longvlew:  0.B3  acre,  J.  H. 
Wntklns  lease.  Thomas  Anderson  survey. 
Rusk  County;  23.5  acres,  N.  Ephriam  lease, 
Daniel-Clark  survey.  Rusk  County. 

Robert  CargUl,  of  Longvlew:  191.25  acres. 
G.  J.  Turner  lease.  Thomas  H.  Smith  and 
Hugh  Henderson  survey.  Rusk  County. 

Tom  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Longvlew:  25.88  acres. 
Major  Kennedy  lease,  Daniel-Clark  survey. 
Rusk  County. 

Owen  H.  Thomas,  of  Kllgore:  25 J6  acres. 
Arthur  Kennedy  lease,  Daniel-Clark  survey, 
Rusk  County. 

J  D.  Laird,  of  Kllgore:  56  acres.  G  Ephriam 
lease.  Daniel-Clark  survey.  Rusk  County. 

Elba  Oil  Co  :  100.08  acres.  Monroe  Holt 
lease.  Daniel-Clark  survey;  43  acres,  Z.  H. 
Dorsey  lease,  R.  Miller  survey;  and  96.78 
acres,  L.  R.  Jacobs  lease,  R.  Miller  survey, 
all  Rusk  County. 

T.  C.  Morrow,  of  Corsicana:  58  acres,  Her- 
ring-Thornhin  lease,  R.  W.  Smith  survey. 
Rusk  County. 

J  K.  Maxwell,  of  Kllgore:  35  acres,  W.  M. 
Sexton  lease,  Daniel-Clark  survey.  Rusk 
County. 

Amtex  Oil  Co  :  30  acres.  Bob  Woods  lease, 
Isaac  Sklllern  survey.  Gregg  County. 

"The  commission  has  reason  to  anticipate 
and  does  anticipate  that  the  owners  of  the 
above-described  leases  will  refuse  to  allow 
the  commission  to  conduct  its  investigation 
into  their  leases,"  said  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson's  petition. 

It  said  that  operators,  their  employees,  and 
agents  needed  to  be  restrained  by  court  from 
Interfering  with  the  inclination  surveys. 

The  petition  named  as  defendants  along 
with  Elba  OH  Co..  Mrs.  VU-ginla  Gibson  and 
W.  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Longvlew;  T.  C.  Morrow, 
of  Corsicana;  and  J.  K.  Maxwell,  of  Kllgore. 
Aa  codefendants  with  Amtex  Oil  Co.,  it  named 
J  L.  Gulley.  Raymond  H.  Hedge,  and  J  L 
Patten,  of  Tyler;  A.  E.  McCubbin,  J.  S  Mc- 
Cubbln. Rex  Stegall,  G.  V.  Yoachum,  and 
Carter-Jones  Drilling  Co..  Inc.  (J  K.  Maxwell, 
vice  president),  all  of  Kllgore. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  4,  1962] 
Oil  Firms.  State  StJX  Over  Well-Slantlng 
IN  E.\ST  Texas  Field;  New  Scandal  Brews 
D.\LLAS.— While  the  eyes  of  Texas  have 
been  riveted  In  recent  weeks  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Billie  Sol  Estes.  a  new  State  scandal 
has  been  brewing  In  the  Nation's  largest  oil 
pool — the  east  Texas  field. 
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Preliminary  Investigations  by  Texas  offi- 
cials indicate  that  scores,  and  perhaps  hxin- 
dreds.  of  wells  in  the  32-year-old  field  have 
been  intentionally  slanted  underground  by 
some  producers  to  enable  them  to  tap  oil  re- 
serves lying  beneath  neighboring  leases. 
These  wells.  Investigators  believe,  have 
drained  millions  of  dollars  of  oil  that  did 
not  legally  belong   to  those  producing   It. 

Rumors  that  the  east  Texas  field  was 
riddled  with  slanted  wells  cropped  up  several 
weeks  ago  when  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission, the  State's  oil  regulatory  agency, 
sought  permission  from  60  producers  to 
check  their  wells  in  the  field.  Most  of  the 
producers  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  the 
State  study  but  later  relented  In  the  lace 
of  threats  that  pipeline  connections  to  the 
wells  would  be  severed. 

Friday,  the  matter  broke  Into  the  courts 
when  the  State  of  Texas  and  two  major  oU 
companies  filed  suits  against  several  pro- 
ducers in  connection  with  the  slanting 
charges.  The  companies  filing  suit  were 
Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  and  Conti- 
nental on  Co.  The  Texas  suit  charged  four 
oilmen  and  one  company  with  Illegal  pro- 
duction of  oil  In  the  east  Texas  field  and 
sought  penalties  totaling  $3,442,000.  The 
company  suits  sought  a  court  order  to  nm 
surveys  on  several  leases  to  determine  if 
suspect  wells  were  slanted  and  bottomed 
out  on  the  companies'  properties 

FEDERAL    AID    TO    INVESTIGATE 

The  Federal  Government  also  announced 
It  was  entering  the  cai>e  John  Kelly,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department, 
said  he  is  sending  a  representative  of  his 
office  to  east  Texas  to  investigate  reports  that 
slant-well  operators  are  violating  the  so- 
called  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act,  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  Interstate  transportation  of  oil 
produced  In  violation  of  State  regulations. 

Most  oil  wells  slant  somewhat  from  the 
vertical  as  a  drilling  bit  cuts  its  way  down 
through  hard  rock  formations.  Some  wells 
are  even  Intentionally  slanted  to  obtain 
better  surface  drilling  locations.  But  the 
east  Texas  case  involves  the  intentional 
slanting  of  wells  long  distances  to  tap  oil 
reserves  under  other  people's  leases.  One 
investigator  said  there  are  Indications  wells 
have  been  slanted  as  much  as  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  horizontally  In  the  east  Texas  field. 

"We've  been  a  bit  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  technological  fdvances  in  directional 
drilling  we  are  dlsccverlng,"  said  William  I. 
Murray,  chairman  cT  the  railroad  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Murray  said  ihe  State  went  to  court 
because  at  2  ajn.  one  morning  last  week, 
commission  employees  spotted  one  operator 
dumping  cement  in  two  suspect  wells.  The 
cement  effectively  blocks  efforts  to  test  a  well 
for  deviation. 

Shortly  after  the  suits  were  filed  Friday 
morning,  the  Comnlsslon  Issued  an  order 
prohibiting  all  operators  In  the  east  Texas 
field  from  plugging  any  well  for  the  next  15 
days.  "We're  not  making  any  broad-scale 
accusations  as  yet,'  said  Mr.  Murray,  "but 
we  have  strong  lndl;atlons  that  our  regula- 
tions have  been  vioated.  We  will  probably 
run  tests  on  at  leaft  200  wells  at  the  start 
and  if  the  tests  show  violations,  the  investi- 
gation will  be  greatly  broadened."  The  field 
has  some  19,000  welh  . 

The  Continental  Oil  suit  was  directed 
against  the  same  defendants  named  in  the 
well-plugging  suit  fled  by  the  State.  They 
are  Edwin  G.  Stanley  of  Kllgore,  a  former 
commission  emplojee,  H.  L.  Long.  Billy 
Bridewell,  R.  H.  Hedge,  and  Petroleum  Pipe- 
line &  Storage  Co.,  all  of  Tyler.  If  tests  show 
the  defendants'  six  wells  are  draining  oil 
from  beneath  Conoo  leases,  as  the  company 
said  In  the  suit  It  suspects,  Conoco  asks  that 


It  be  awarded  In  excess  of  $255,000  in 
damages  for  an  estimated  loss  of  80,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil.  None  of  the  defendants 
could  be  reached  Immediately  for  comment. 
When  Mr.  Stanley  worked  for  the  railroad 
commission,  he  had  the  Job  of  trapping  oil 
operators  who  illegally  deviated  oil  wells  in 
the  State. 

HUMBLE  ASKS  TESTS  ON  4  5  WELLS 

Humble  filed  six  suits  In  Rusk  County 
court  asking  for  directional  tests  on  45  wells 
It  said  it  suspects  are  Illegally  taking  oil 
from  under  Humble  leases.  If  the  tests  show 
this  to  be  the  case.  Humble  seeks  in  excess 
of  $1,438,082  In  damages  and  asks  the  court 
to  permanently  enjoin  further  production 
from  the  45  wells. 

One  of  the  45  wells.  Humble  charges,  ac- 
tually penetrated  a  Humble  well  330  feet 
inside  Humble's  lease  line,  causing  estimated 
$28,000  damage. 

Mr.  Long  is  chief  defendant  In  two  of  the 
Humble  suits.  The  principal  defendants  in 
the  others  are  Nortex  Oil  ti  Gas  Co.  of  Dal- 
las, Judson  Turner  and  Carter-Jones  Drilling 
Co.  of  Kllgore,  W.  O.  Davis  &  Elba  Co.  of 
Longvlew.  and  A.  E.  McCubbin,  J.  S.  McCub- 
bin and  J.  Rex  Stegall,  all  of  Kllgore. 

On  the  east  Texas  field  in  general  investi- 
gators hint  that  disclosures  so  far  only  touch 
the  surface  of  a  potentially  major  scandal. 
One  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  If  as 
much  as  ha  f  of  the  field's  j^iroductlon  comes 
from  Illegally  slanted  wells.'  The  east  Texas 
field  is  permitted  to  produce  at  the  rate  of 
129,182  barrels  dally  this  month,  with  regu- 
lated wells  limited  to  the  equivalent  of  Just 
8  full  days'  output. 

WILD    EARLT    DATS    RECALLED 

The  east  Texas  field  investigation  stirs 
memories  of  the  wild  early  days  of  the  giant 
pool.  Within  2  years  after  Its  discovery  In 
1930,  production  from  the  field  soared  to 
such  heights  it  broke  the  crude  oil  price. 
Oil  sold  then  for  as  little  as  10  cents  a  barrel. 
National  Guard  troops  were  ordered  out  to 
close  the  field  by  force.  After  a  long  legal 
battle,  the  State  was  permitted  to  Impxise 
regulation  of  oil  production  In  Texas  in 
relation  to  market  demand.  East  Texas 
crude  currently  sells  for  $3.10  a  barrel. 

After  State  production  regulations  were 
Imposed,  however,  many  producers  continued 
to  produce  oil  Ulegally.  Some  even  tapped 
into  pipelines  owned  by  others.  They  then 
took  this  Illegal  oil  across  State  lines  to  sell 
It.  These  activities  led  to  passage  of  the 
Connally  Act  by  Congress  In  1934. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  UNDER 
LEADERSHIP  OF  EDWARD  R. 
MURROW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  purpose  is  to  manifest  my  approval — 
in  fact,  my  admiration — of  the  real  and 
needful  service  for  our  Nation  rendered 
throughout  the  world  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  since  very  shortly  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  by  President 
Kennedy  of  Edward  R.  Murrow  to 
head  this  important  Agency. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  be- 
come one  of  the  tremendously  important 
governmental  agencies  in  our  cold  war 
effort.  He  has  inspired  it  with  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  its  task 
of  convincing  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  our  policies  are  in  harmony  with 
their  legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom, 
progress,  and  peace. 

To  carry  out  these  objectives,  this 
Agency  operates  214  posts  in  99  countries 
throughout  the  world.    On  occassions,  I 


have  criticized  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  our  oversea  Federal  employ- 
ees— I  prefer  to  call  them  relaxed  Amer- 
icans— conduct  themselves  and  perform 
their  duties.  Among  them  are  a  few  of 
the  1.275  Americans  working  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  abroad.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  Ed  Murrow,  these  relaxed 
few  are  being  weeded  out  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  most  of  them  have  already 
been  forcibly  removed  from  the  payroll 
by  Director  Murrow. 

Few  men  in  public  life  bring  to  their 
offices  the  fine  experience,  background, 
understanding,  and  imagination  that 
Ed  Murrow  has  brought  to  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  USIA  has 
adopted  two  outstanding  characteristics. 

Fii-st,  there  has  been  an  increased 
emphasis  on  honest  reporting.  Gone 
are  the  futile  and  foolish  attempts  to 
picture  us  as  a  nation  without  faults  or 
shortcomings.  The  world  today  is  too 
small  to  try  to  distort  events  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  The  mass  media  of 
communications  are  rapidly  becommg 
available  to  people  everywhere.  As  Ed 
Murrow  once  put  it : 

I  think  our  credibility  is  ovir  great  asset 
and  we  cannot  suppress  information  If  we 
wanted  to.  There  are  too  many  other 
sources. 

The  truth  is  our  most  important  weap- 
on, and  people  the  world  over  will  re- 
spond to  it  in  the  long  run. 

Second,  there  has  been  every  effort  to 
focus  the  news  on  important  events 
rather  than  cover  all  news  across  the 
board.  For  example,  developments  in 
Berlin  were  covered  extensively  so  that 
people  throughout  the  world  would  be 
aware  of  our  determination  to  defend 
freedom  and  of  our  refusal  to  retreat 
an  inch  in  the  face  of  threats  and 
ultimatums  from  Communist  aggressors. 
In  southeast  Asia — one  of  the  hotspKJts 
of  the  cold  war — USLA  material  has 
been  circulated  even  in  Communist-held 
territory.  In  Latin  America,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  been  well  pub- 
licized and  is  constantly  being  stressed 
by  USIA  officials.  Our  space  program 
has  also  been  singled  out  for  intensive 
coverage. 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  this 
Agency  is  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  jamming  its  broad- 
casts. It  is  estimated  that  $112  million 
was  spent  last  year  by  Communist  na- 
tions simply  to  jam  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts.  That  amount,  and  probably 
more,  is  being  spent  this  year  in  attempt- 
ing to  jam  our  USIA  broadcasts.  This  is 
almost  as  much  money  as  the  total  USIA 
budget.  Under  Director  Murrow  our 
citizens  are  receiving  full  value  for  our 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  this  Agency  gives  sig- 
nificant support  to  our  policy  abroad. 
Through  the  Voice  of  America,  maga- 
zines, books,  pamphlets,  libraries,  and 
educational  movies,  the  USIA  is  grad- 
ually succeeding  in  setting  forth  a  true 
picture  of  our  Nation  and  its  goals. 
Without  this  effort,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  an  immeasurable  propa- 
ganda advantage.    We  are  fortunate  in 
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haying  the  capable  leadership  of  Edward 
R.  Murrow.  and  can  expect  that  the 
agency  wUl  continxie  its  present  high 
level  of  accomplishment.  Mr.  Murrow 
is  indeed  a  tnily  great  and  patriotic 
American. 

THE  FARM  PRCX3RAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
Ohioan  which  I  believe  is  quite  inter- 
esting. In  the  first  sentence  he  thanks 
me  for  having  voted  against  the  new 
farm  program.  Later  in  his  letter  he 
states: 

IiMt  year  we  raised  a  biunper  corn  crop  on 
16S  acres.  In  fact  we  averaged  137  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  year  half  of  our  bins  are  still 
full  because  we  have  not  fed  It  up  so  In- 
stead of  putting  out  167  acres  we  figured 
on  putting  out  probably  80  or  90  acres. 
Along  cornea  good  old  Uncle  Sam  and  he 
offered  me  (54  an  acre  not  to  plant  a 
little  over  50  acres.  Now  Senator,  this  land 
was  purchased,  most  of  It,  for  not  to  exceed 
tSO  an  acre  and  the  Government  now  wants 
to  pay  me  954  an  acre  not  to  raise  com. 
Now,  ordinarily  I  would  have  said  no,  I  dont 
want  a  Government  handout,  but  last  year 
they  came  around  and  reappraised  my  farm 
double  the  appraised  value  and  then  raised 
the  rate  so  that  my  real  estate  taxes  have 
gone  up  a  little  over  $3,000  for  the  year.  So 
I  Just  figured  If  the  Federal  Government 
wants  to  help  me  pay  my  taxes  I  would  take 
It  and  now  believe  me.  the  funny  thing  about 
It  was,  the  minute  you  sign  the  contract 
you  get  half  of  the  money  right  then  and 
there  and  the  other  half,  once  they  have 
checked  and  decided  you  are  complying  and 
staying  within  the  crop  allotment.  How 
silly  can  we  get? 

This  citizen  manifests  a  great  fairness, 
but,  like  ail  others,  when  the  giving 
hand  is  stretched  out  he  takes  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  offer.  He 
paid  less  than  $50  an  acre  for  his  land, 
yet  he  is  now  getting  $54  an  acre  not  to 
use  it  at  all.  We  can  well  understand 
why  we  are  getting  into  trouble  on  the 
Federal  level. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neubk&cer  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHERY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning} 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country  the  fact  that  the 
fisheries  problems  of  this  Nation  do  not 
have  the  rating  or  ranking  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. These  Senators  pointed  out  that 
unless  the  fisheries  are  elevated,  in  terms 
of  national  policy,  disaster  may  well  fall 
upon  this  industry,  which  has  been  so 
important  in  many  ways  for  so  long 
insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
but  which,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  at- 
tention, is  rapidly  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  in  every  way. 

Madam  President,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  last  night  an  informed  article 
on  this  subject,  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  fishery  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Allen  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  who  this  year 
is  chairman  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  and  who  is 
known  everywhere  throughout  the  world 


as  01^  of  the  greatest  international  law- 
yers on  maritime  matters. 

The  article  Is  entitled  "Fighting  for 
Fish,"  and  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  International  Oceanographic  Foun- 
dation magazine  known  as  "Sea  Fron- 
tier." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article — so  informative,  so  descrip- 
tive, so  meaningful  in  terms  of  the 
discussion  had  yesterday  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAcmrsoN]  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Grukninc] — may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fighting  rem  Fish 

(By  Edward  W.  Allen) 

"Pish  disdain  to  recognize  political  bound- 
aries," and  fishermen  are  often  just  as 
obdurate  If  not  restrained.  With  modern 
power,  refrigeration,  and  other  facilities,  they 
now  can  roam  the  world,  and  those  of  some 
nations  already  do.  This  may  not  only 
affect  the  futiu-e  supply  of  much  needed  food 
resources,  but  also  the  longed  for  peace  of 
the  world. 

Nowhere  are  both  of  these  perils  better 
illustrated  than  In  the  North  Pacific  where 
four  great  nations  abut  from  different  angles 
waters  which  contain  some  of  the  richest 
fisheries  anywhere  to  be  found.  Will  these 
nations  add  to  the  current  world  confusion, 
or  will  they  lejui  the  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  peaceful  and  rational  utilization 
of  these  riches  of  the  sea? 

When  Secretary  Stettlnius'  reorganizers  re- 
vamped the  Department  of  State,  they  elimi- 
nated the  division  on  fisheries  which  Cordell 
Hull  had  established,  and  turned  its  func- 
tions over  to  a  mere  clerkship.  "What."  said 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  "has  this  Department 
to  do  with  a  can  of  fish  on  a  grocer's  shelf?" 
When  asked  whether  a  Russian,  a  Japanese, 
and  an  American  flslilng  boat  contending  for 
the  same  fish  out  In  the  middle  of  the  North 
Pacific  might  not  create  an  International 
problem,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said 
they  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

A    ^TtKT    KEAL    PROBLEM 

Now,  however,  the  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment (eventujUly  reinstated  by  Robert  Lov- 
ett,  when  he  was  Under  Secretary)  Is  giving 
this  very  problem  some  live  and  lusty 
thoughts.  For  today  In  the  open  North 
Pacific,  Japanese  are  catching  millions  of 
American -spawned  salmon.  Japanese  and 
Soviet  trawlers  are  taking  billions  of  pounds 
of  groimdfish  on  the  Alaska  side  of  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  both  are  threatening  to  enter  the 
expansive  Continental  Shelf,  of  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  with  commercial  trawling  gear. 

There  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geo- 
graphical difference  between  the  fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic. 

Whether  or  not  Portuguese  and  Breton 
fishermen  reached  the  Grand  Banks  prior  to 
the  voyage  of  Columbias.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  banks  have  been  fished  for  cen- 
turies by  fishermen  from  so  many  countries 
that  no  nation  can  legitimately  claim  supe- 
rior rights.  Their  practices  blend  with  the 
original  Hugo  Grotlus  concept  of  "freedom 
of  the  seas,"  although  by  recent  agreement 
the  countries  concerned  are  now  seeking  to 
promote  conservation  in  the  area. 

If  we  forget  the  days  of  whaling  when  New 
England  barks  penetrated  almost  every  nook 
of  the  whole  Pacific,  it  is  almost  correct  to 
say  that  prior  to  World  War  II.  AslaUc  fish- 
ermen stayed  on  their  side  and  American 
fishermen  on  theirs.  A  temporary  exception 
occurred  when  in  the  1930*8  the  Japanese, 
seemingly  with  acquiescence  of  Washington 
officials,  entered  the  king  crab  fishery  of 
eastern  Bering  Sea,  then  secretly  expanded 
into   salmon    fishing.     But    when    this    was 


discovered,  and  Secretary  Hull  protested, 
Japan  withdrew  Its  salmon  vessels. 

Although  Japan  early  developed  floating 
salmon  canneries,  salmon  fishing  neverthe- 
less continued  to  be  a  coastal  rather  than  a 
deep  sea  pursuit  by  all  four  of  the  North 
Pacific  countries — Japan,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  And  halibut,  the  next 
most  Important  fishery  In  the  northeastern 
Pacific,  was  by  nature  confined  to  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Pacific  Coast  halibut  having  become  severe- 
ly depleted.  In  1923  the  United  States  and 
Canada  created  a  commission  to  Investigate 
the  situation.  Although  halibut  had  been 
fished  in  the  Atlantic  for  centuries,  and 
incidentally  overfished  In  recent  times,  little 
was  known  about  the  species  biologically. 
This  commission  revolutionized  ocean  fish- 
ery research.  Instead  of  Individual  scientists 
each  going  his  own  way,  the  director  organ- 
ized a  team  to  carry  out  a  systematic  pro- 
gram which  exposed  the  home  life  of  halibut 
from  the  egg  to  the  "whale,"  as  an  extra 
large  halibut  is  called.  Creation  of  a  new 
commission  with  regulatory  power  was  rec- 
ommended. Instead,  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  gave  the  old 
commission  power  to  make  regulations 
which,  when  approved  by  the  executives  of 
the  two  Governments,  became  law  in  both 
countries.  This  Commission  has  had  re- 
markable success  It  has  restored  the  fish- 
ery to  practically  maximum  sustainable  pro- 
duction and  has  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done  by  intelligent  and  friendly  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Similarly,  in  1937  the  same  nations 
created  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  once 
enormous  but  almost  vanished  Fraaer  River 
sockeye  salmon  runs.  Its  research  disclosed 
th.it  as  a  result  of  rock  slides  into  Hell's 
Gate  Canyon,  which  were  erroneotuly 
thought  to  have  been  removed,  there  were 
certain  sUges  of  the  water  at  which  the 
salmon  were  unable  to  ascend  the  terrific 
cataracts  and  reach  their  spawning  grounds. 
Because  the  fluctuation  In  the  height  of  the 
water  at  the  Canyon  sometimes  reaches  the 
astounding  figure  of  100  feet,  old-fashioned 
fish  ladders  could  not  meet  the  situation 
and  a  new  type  of  fishway  was  successfully 
devised.  Intensive  research  and  Intelligent 
management  have  enabled  this  commission, 
also,  to  boast  a  splendid  success  story. 

TO    HELP,   NOT    HINOKK 

So  these  Important  northeast  Pacific  fish- 
eries were  developed,  investigated,  regulated. 
and  exclusively  pursued  under  )oint  United 
States  and  Canadian  management.  It  Is  but 
natural  that  these  two  nations  should  feel 
that  they  had  established  superior  rights 
to  them  and  that  international  law  should 
be  construed  so  as  to  foster  rather  than 
to  obstruct  the  conservation  of  the  valuable 
food  resources  of  the  sea.  At  first  these 
claims  were  termed  "historic  rights,"  and 
might  well  have  been  sustainable  under 
analogous  concepts  of  international  law,  but 
under  pressure  of  theoretical  government 
economists  these  rights  were  developed  Into 
what  became  known  as  the  principle  of 
abstention.  Briefly,  this  means  that 
where  a  nation  has  exclusively  developed  a 
coastal  fishery,  has  subjected  it  to  conser- 
vation research  and  regulation,  and  Is  mak- 
ing substantially  full  use  of  It  on  a  sus- 
tainable yield  basis,  other  nations  should 
abstain  from  permitting  their  fishermen  to 
enter  the  fishery,  regardless  of  the  distance 
the  fishery  extends  offshore. 

In  1951  the  so-called  "Tripartite"  fisheries 
treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Japan,  wherein  all  three 
nations  committed  themselves  to  the  con- 
servation of  ocean  fisheries  generally,  and 
Japan  agreed  that  abstention  by  It  applied 
to  American  salmon  and  halibut.  An  ex- 
pansive research  program  encompassing  the 
huge  area  of  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  in- 
cluding Bering  Sea,  has  been  carried  on,  in- 
spired by  two  features  of  the  treaty.     One 
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was  to  prove  whether  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  themselves  complying  with  the 
conservation  requlren  ente  for  continued 
abstention  by  Japan,  rhe  other  was  to  show 
wliether  the  provlslontl  line  specified  In  the 
treaty  protocol  (175°  VC  K  ea*t  of  which  the 
Japanese  would  abstain  from  fishing  sal- 
mon, should  be  shifted 

THE  KOVIN  ;    SALMON 

The  line  was  originally  assumed  to  divide 
American  from  Aslattc  salmon.  Research 
disclosed  that  the  Brstol  Bay  red  salmon 
did  not  have  the  sagacity  to  stay  home  on 
their  own  side  of  the  ocean,  but  were  en- 
ticed by  apparently  green  pastures  to  the 
westward  so  that  at  certain  stages  of  their 
life  practically  all  of  them  could  be  Inter- 
cepted by  the  Japaneje  west  of  the  provi- 
sional line.  In  fact,  there  were  found  to 
l>e  some  areas  west  of  the  line  where  practi- 
cally all  the  red  salmon  were  of  Alaskan 
origin  at  certain  timts.  and  under  United 
States  Interpretation  of  the  treaty,  were  en- 
titled to  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
alternate  years  Siberian  pink  salmon  seemed 
to  hanker  for  the  flavcr  of  American  waters 
east  of  the  Ihie;  but  these  are  not  caught  by 
American  fishermen.  \.ho.  vjnllke  the  Jap- 
anese, are  not  operati\e  far  offsliore. 

Affirmative  action  b;'  the  commission  re- 
quires unanimity,  but  on  the  one  hand  the 
United  States  has  not  succeeded  in  having 
the  line  shifted  wefttwurd.  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Japanese  are  still  obligated  to  ab- 
stain from  American  salmon  and  halibut 
The  Tripartite  Treaty  may  continue  indefi- 
nitely, but  it  may  l>e  terminated  in  June, 
1963,  or  thereafter,  b;-  any  party  giving  a 
year's  notice. 

The  North  P;)Clflc  picture  has  changed 
radically  in  the  last  f <  w  years.  The  Inten- 
sive trawling  In  B«rlng  Sea  not  only 
threatens  the  halibut  stock  there,  but  may 
even  be  excessive  as  uj  other  ground  fish, 
and  if  extended  into  he  Gulf  of  Alaska  it 
may  imperil  the  work  of  both  the  halibut 
and  salmon  commlsslcns  despite  the  inspir- 
ing example  of  successful  International  co- 
operation they  have  8<?t  before  the  world. 

So  far  the  Rtisslans  have  not  sought 
American  salmon,  but  they  now  have  a  sal- 
mon treaty  with  Japan  which  not  only  re- 
sults in  reducing  the  Japanese  catch  of  81- 
t>erlan  salmon,  but  naturally  increases  their 
longing  for  American  jalmon.  Whether  the 
Japanese  will  consider  it  desirable  to  termi- 
nate the  Tripartite  Tieaty  is  an  open  ques- 
tion.    There  are  arguments  both  ways. 

The  Geneva  conferences  of  1958  and  1960 
on  the  "Law  of  the  Se»"  by  no  means  solved 
the  problems  of  tht  North  Pacific.  The 
members  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  from  all  three  nations 
are  striving  diligently  to  find  answers,  but 
the  future  Is  guesswcrk.  There  Is  at  least 
one  assertion  which  ci  n  be  made  with  confi- 
dence— the  present  North  Pacific  fishery 
situation  Is  one  of  increasingly  precarious 
perplexities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  wish  to  repeat  A<rhat  we  stated  yes- 
terday. When  my  cclleague  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett]  was  a  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Represent) ittves  from  Alaska, 
before  Alaska  became  a  State,  he  and  I 
and  the  late  distinguished  Richard  Neu- 
berger,  husband  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair,  along  w;th  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mi.  Morse]  and  other 
Senators,  tried  for  many  years  to  con- 
vince the  State  Dept  rtment  of  the  fact 
that  fisheries  are  t.n  important  eco- 
nomic segment  of  tho  United  States  and 
therefore  ought  to  l>e  considered  on  a 
policy  level  in  the  State  Department. 
We  never  could  get  iiat  result,  though 
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Mr.  Lovett  at  one  time  elevated  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem. 

I  have  known  of  international  confer- 
ences on  trade,  some  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ments, and  some  of  the  other  agree- 
ments the  United  States  enters  into, 
which  spend  3  or  4  weeks  talking  about 
machine  tools,  automobiles,  grain — and 
perhaps  rightly  so— and.  when  the  con- 
ference members  are  at  the  point  of 
preparing  to  go  home,  finishing  negotia- 
tion.s,  somebody  will  present  for  consid- 
eration the  problem  of  international 
fisheries.  This  is  the  way  we  have  been 
negotiatiny;  our  fisheries  agreements.  It 
happens  because,  at  the  policy  level  in 
the  State  Department,  there  is  no  one 
who  can  stand  up  and  talk  about  the 
problem. 

What  happens?  When  one  goes  to  an 
international  fisheries  conference  one 
sees  someone  from  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  or  perhaps  someone  under  a 
subhead  of  a  sutniepartment  of  the 
State  Department,  who  sits  across  the 
table  from  Cabinet  ministers,  to  do  the 
negotiating.  He  has  two  strikes  against 
him  before  he  starts.  This  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  are  talking 
about  this  morning. 

I  hope  the  State  Department  will  read 
the  colloquy.  We  have  talked  about  this 
problem  for  many  years,  yet  we  seem  im- 
able  to  make  any  progress  in  respect  to 
it.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  could  not  agree 
more  absolutely  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  the  Vice 
Piesident  could  be  doing  the  negotiating 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  the  Vice 
President  Is  still  in  the  Chamber,  to  lis- 
ten to  this  discussion,  which  I  know  is 
of  great  Interest  to  him. 

Men  like  Donald  L.  McKernan,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  and  William  C.  Henington, 
special  assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Depart- 
men  of  State,  are  knowledgeable  and 
well  informed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  have  no 
authority. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  have  no  au- 
thority. They  have  no  policymaking 
authority  whatsoever. 

I  know  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  if  Governor  Egan.  of 
Alaska,  had  not  acted  promptly,  affirm- 
atively, and  decisively  the  other  day 
when  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  started 
to  fish  in  the  coastal  waters  of  Alaska, 
probably  many  more  Japanese  fishing 
vessels  would  be  there  today,  fishing  the 
resources  which  are  Alaskan  in  origin 
and  upon  which  the  fishermen  from  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  Alaskans,  have 
customarily  depended  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  livelihood.  We  must 
protect  the  fishery  or  a  great  industry 
will  be  lost  and  a  hardship  will  be 
brought  to  many  people. 


KEEPING  THE  ECONOMY  MOVING 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.   Madam  President, 
previously  I  presented  the  Senate  the 


fact  that  some  businessmen  blame  the 
recent  stock  rnarket  break  on  high  taxes, 
an  unbalanced  budget.  Government  In- 
tervention in  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
influence  of  large  unions. 

But  in  1929  the  budget  was  balanced, 
taxes  were  low,  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment inten'ention,  and  there  weie  no 
large  unions.  Nevertheless  the  stock 
market  break  was  far  more  severe  and 
far  more  serious. 

Rather  than  allocate  responsibility,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  now  be  consid- 
ering positive  and  consti-uctlve  action. 
In  that  connection  I  refer  to  a  thought- 
provoking  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  one  of  the  wiser  men  of  this  Na- 
tion, entitled.  "To  Get  the  Economy 
Moving." 

In  the  article  Mr.  Lippmann  said: 

It  is  no  explanation  of  the  situation  to 
say  that  businessmen  do  not  like  Kennedy 
and  the  I>emocrats  and  are  therefore  afraid 
to  invest.  They  did  not  like  Truman  In 
1950  but  they  did  Invest.  They  liked  and 
trusted  Elsenhower  in  1&60  but  they  did  not 
do  anything  to  save  the  1960  Eisenhower 
recovery  from  being  aborted.  The  truth  is 
that  the  great  movements  of  the  business 
cycle  are  not  caused  by  Incidents,  personali- 
ties, or  political  parties,  but  by  continental 
and  glot>al  tides  of  supply  and  demand. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
stiggested  a  tax  reduction  next  year. 

Mr.  Lippmann 's  article  reminds  one  of 
a  famous  American  slogan:  "Eventu- 
ally—Why Not  Now?" 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "To  GK 
the  Economy  Moving."  published  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  this  morning,  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  felloe's: 

To  Get  the  EcoNOMr  Moving 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

While  there  is  wide  agreement  that  a  tax 
cut  Is  needed,  there  Is  an  lmp>ortant  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  when  It  should  be  put 
Into  effect.  The  administration's  position  is 
that  a  tax  cut  should  be  voted  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  if  possible  early  la  1963. 
If  this  Is  done,  the  effects  of  the  cut  will 
not  at  best  be  felt  until  some  10  months 
from  now. 

There  are  others  who  think  that  it  Is  im- 
prudent to  wait  so  long,  that  what  the  econ- 
omy needs  Is  the  stimulation  of  additional 
demand  in  the  near  future.  This  could  be 
had  by  action  In  this  session  of  Congress  to 
cut  by  a  few  percentage  points  the  withhold- 
ing from  payrolls  for  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
installment  payments  In  September  and  Jan- 
uary for  incomes  and  corporations.  Eighty 
percent  of  personal  Income  tax  is  paid  in  the 
form  of  withheld  wages  and  salaries.  The 
economic  effect  of  an  income  tax  cut  on  in- 
come and  spending  would  be  felt  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  after  It  was  enacted 

The  argument  for  waiting  until  next  year 
rests  on  the  idea  that  If  taxes  are  cut  before 
the  tax  structure  is  reformed  (as  proposed  by 
the  administration),  Congress  Is  likely  to 
lose  Interest  in  tax  reform.  The  adminis- 
tration's current  view  Is  that  for  the  long 
run  tax  reform  is  very  important  and  that 
it  should  not  be  sidetracked  by  the  popular- 
ity of  a  tax  cut.  On  the  contrary,  the  unpop- 
ular features  of  tax  reform  should  be  made 
more  palatable  by  the  tax  cut. 

This  may  be  a  correct  estimate  of  con- 
gressional psychology.  The  question  is 
whether  the  prospects  of  the  economy  today 
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do  not  require  a  decision  to  stimulate  and 
prolong  the  recovery  and  avert  a  recession. 
Tax  reform  may  be  more  dlflft(sult  if  the  re- 
covery is  promoted  and  sustained  by  a  tax 
cut.  But  everything  will  be  more  difficult 
if  the  recovery  is  aborted  before  It  has  been 
achieved. 

There  is  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
underlying  trend  is  not  toward  a  full  re- 
covery. I  myself  believe  that  this  is  the 
determining  cause  of  the  bear  market  In 
stocks  which  has  been  In  existence  since 
December.  It  is  true  that  consumer  buying 
is  good,  including  automobiles  and  houses, 
but  against  this  we  And  that  Inventories 
are  being  kept  extremely  low,  that  while 
hours  of  work  have  been  steady,  unemploy- 
ment remains  high. 

Most  disturbing  and  most  slgniflcant  is  the 
fact  that  plans  to  purchase  plant  and  equip- 
ment—which Is  the  backbone  of  full  employ- 
ment and  a  high  rate  of  growth — are  dis- 
appointingly small.  Early  in  January  the 
administration  was  hoping  for  a  rise  of  14 
percent  above  the  1961  capital  investment 
level.  Today,  the  flg\xres  for  May  show  that 
current  business  plans  indicate  a  rise  of  only 
about  8  percent,  which  is  no  more  than  it  was 
back  in  February.  If  this  continues,  the 
chances  are  that  the  Kennedy  recovery,  like 
the  Eisenhower  recovery  of  1960,  will  grind  to 
a  halt. 

It  Is  no  explanation  of  the  situation  to  say 
that  businessmen  do  not  like  Kennedy  and 
the  Democrats,  and  are  therefore  afraid  to 
invest.  They  did  not  like  Truman  In  1950 
but  they  did  Invest.  They  liked  and  trusted 
Eisenhower  In  1960,  but  they  did  not  do  any- 
thing to  save  the  1960  Elsenhower  recovery 
from  being  aborted.  The  truth  is  that  the 
great  movements  of  the  business  cycle  are 
not  caused  by  incidents,  personalities,  or 
political  parties,  but  by  continental  and 
global  tides  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Kennedy  re- 
covery of  1962  has  become  throttled  down 
as  the  true  budget  of  Income  and  product 
accounts  has  been  coming  Into  balance.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  American  economy,  far 
from  being  inflationary,  Is  in  fact  being 
pressed  down  by  strong  deflationary  pres- 
sure. Many  do  not  see  this  because  they  are 
confused  by  the  administrative  budget  which 
does  not  tell  the  true  story.  In  that  budget 
there  Is  a  deficit.  But  in  the  really  signifi- 
cant budget — the  income  accounts — there  Is 
a  premature  balance  achieved  before  re- 
covery has  been  completed.  In  an  economy 
with  large  unemployment  and  low  utiliza- 
tion of  plant  capacity  this  balance  of  the 
Income  accounts  is  deflationary. 

The  reason  why  a  tax  cut  is  desirable  Is 
that  It  will  relieve  the  deflationary  pressure. 

It  is  to  the  problem  of  our  throttled  re- 
covery that  the  administration  ought.  I 
think,  to  address  Itself  primarily.  I  do  not 
say  that  tax  reform  is  not  Important  and 
desirable.  But  recovery  is  more  important 
and  recovery  should  not  be  Jeopardized  by 
the  legislative  prospects  for  tax  reform. 

As  for  the  reforms  themselves,  I  must  con- 
fess at  once  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
proposals  well  enough  yet  to  write  about 
them  at  all.  I  feel  reasonably  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  controversial  Items  which  are 
holding  up  the  1962  tax  reform  bill  are  not 
big  enough  to  be  of  such  crucial  importance 
that  they  must  have  flrst  priority. 

The  President's  flrst  priority  is  to  get  the 
economy  moving. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10802)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 


lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonI  to  strike  out, 
on  page  31,  line  12,  the  figure  '$2,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
••$6,000,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  a  problem 
which  involves  the  amendment  now 
pending  with  relation  to  access  roads. 
I  wish  also  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  subject  which  is  directly 
involved  in  the  problem  of  stumpage  and 
forest  tiinber  sales. 

When  the  committee  was  con.sidering 
the  bill,  I.  along  with  my  colleague  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  asked  that 
the  Forest  Service  supply  certain  infor- 
mation for  the  committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden]  joined  in  the  request.  The  ma- 
terial is  available  in  the  hearing  record 
starting  at  page  1102.  It  shows  that 
there  is  room  for  substantial  improve- 
ment. 

At  a  hearing  held  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
last  week  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce there  was  discussion  of  the  Forest 
Service  timber  sales  program.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  was  present. 
The  jimior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
NeubercerI,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  was  vitally  interested,  and  sent 
certain  information  to  the  committee. 
In  the  hearing  it  was  suggested  that  the 
problem  be  discussed  on  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  Forest  Sei-vice.  I 
agreed,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  lumber  industry  is  experiencing 
great  difBculties  in  competition  with  the 
Canadians.  We  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west area  know  of  that  competition 
One  of  the  factors  is  the  national  for- 
est timber  availability. 

Our  first  point  of  interest  was  whether 
the  timber  sale  performance  matched 
the  basis  on  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated.    It  definitely  does  not. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  there  was  a  ter- 
rible fall  down  in  national  forest  timber 
sale  performance.  Only  77  percent  of 
the  timber  offered  for  sale  was  sold.  In 
the  region  represented  by  the  Senators 
from  California  only  62  percent  of  fi- 
nanced timber  was  sold.  In  the  Idaho- 
Montana  region  it  was  79  percent.  In 
the  Oregon-Washington  region  82  per- 
cent was  sold.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region — Colorado.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming — only  44  percent  of  the  timber 
financed  for  sale  was  sold;  and  in 
Alaska  a  mere  31  percent  was  sold.  The 
Lake  States  region — Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  niinois,  and  .so  forth — 
shows  a  record  of  only  64  percent  sold. 
The  record  in  previous  years  has  some- 
times been  better  and  sometimes  worse. 
It  is  a  very  spotty  record.  It  must  be 
improved  starting  right  now. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  very  con- 
siderate of  the  needs  of  the  Forest 
Service.  We  have  continually  granted 
budget  requests  and  we  have  added  funds 
on  occasion.  I  do  not  regret  that  we 
have  done  this.  There  may  be  some  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  but  I  am  in- 
terested in  results  not  excuses.     I  think 


the  Forest  Service  can  improve  and  my 
remarks  today  are  intended  to  see  that 
they  do  so. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  on  the  record  is  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  an  obligation  to  offer  for 
sale  the  full  amount  of  timber  that  the 
budget  plans  will  be  sold.  If  circum- 
stances come  up  where  this  is  not  prac- 
tical or  possible  we  should  be  advised 

From  here  on  out  it  should  be  crystal 
clear  that  the  timber  sale  business  in- 
volves a  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Forest  Service.  Timber  sales  plans 
should  be  made  early  and  available  for 
local  mills  to  plan  on.  The  industry 
should  be  able  to  count  on  the  fact  that 
99  times  out  of  100  a  timber  sale  that 
IS  planned  will  be  made  when  it  was 
planned  and  in  the  approximate  volume 
planned.  If  some  hitch  develops,  a  sub- 
stitute sale  should  be  ready. 

The  Forest  Service  must  aiTange  its 
affairs  so  that  these  sales  are  made  with 
clocklike  regularity. 

This  is  a  $100  miUion  business.  It 
niu.st  be  operated  like  a  business  and  a 
business  run  on  humane  standards. 
Efficiency  must  become  a  watchword  but 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  I  am  urging 
that  the  Forest  Service  develop  a  cold, 
imper.sonal.  business  machine  operated 
like  a  coffee  vending  machine.  What  is 
needed  is  performance  according  to  plans 
and  plans  that  are  based  on  doing  the 
utmost  to  sell  all  of  the  timber  permis- 
sible under  sustained  yield  rules.  We 
have  communities  and  payrolls  depend- 
ent upon  this  timber.  Their  legitimate 
needs  must  be  met. 

The  .second  thing  that  must  be  done 
is  to  modernize  the  allowable  cuts.  If 
more  timber  can  be  properly  added  to 
allowable  cuts  this  must  be  done  and 
done  promptly.  If  there  are  reasons 
why  the  allowable  cut  cannot  be  in- 
creased, then  we  and  the  local  people 
should  know  those  reasons.  In  some 
cases  allowable  cuts  are  held  back  be- 
cause lands  burned  in  the  past  decades 
have  still  not  been  reforested.  If  this 
is  the  case— the  funds  should  be  sought. 
In  other  cases  the  full  allowable  cut 
cannot  be  reached  because  of  a  lack  of 
roads  or  road  use.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  care  of  some  of  these 
road  problems.  I  should  not  have  to  do 
this— the  budget  requests  should  clearly 
set  forth  these  fund  needs. 

If  rotation  ages  can  be  reduced — or 
theie  is  a  change  in  log  utilization  stand- 
ards—the allowable  cuts  should  reflect 
these  factoi-s. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  propose  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice figure  out  how  to  log  the  wilderness 
areas.  On  the  presently  commercial 
forest  land  outside  of  wilderness,  there 
is  plenty  of  ability  to  grow  timber  with- 
out trespassing  on  the  little  timber  that 
IS  today  in  wilderness  and  limited  areas. 

To  accomplish  these  two  basic  sugges- 
tions there  are  several  things  that  must 
be  done.  First,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  must  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
procedures  presently  being  followed  and 
institute   the   necessary  reforms. 

Second,  the  people  concerned  with  de- 
veloping the  budget  in  the  Department 
and   the  Budget  Bureau  as  well   as  in 


the  Congress  need  to  have  better  work- 
ing tools. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  making 
annual  rer>orts  more  ;Jian  historical  doc- 
uments— by  converting  them  to  work- 
ing tools.  Efficient  management  re- 
quires that  executive  levels  be  on  top  of 
developments.  They  need  to  know  early 
what  is  happening  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  operating  levels  need  to  know  the 
level  of  performance  expected. 

The  forest  industry  suggested  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman  somi;  information  that 
they  think  Is  impoitant.  Their  sug- 
gestions may  be  good  but  they  do  not 
cover  the  salient  points  on  performance. 
When  the  Forest  Service  appears  be- 
fore our  committee  next  year  they 
should  have  in  our  hands — as  of  Janu- 
ary 15 — a  report  on  business  for  both 
the  first  and  the  second  half  of  calendar 
year  1962.  We  should  know  by  Forest 
Service  regions — or  States  such  as 
Washington  and  Oregon — where  the  sale 
business  is  large,  the  relation  between 
what  the  agency  was  financed  to  do.  and 
thus  planned  to  do,  and  what  they  ac- 
complished. Even  more  important,  we 
should  know  what  the  problems  of 
management  are  and  how  they  are  to 
be  overcome. 

In  short,  we  should  have  r\  meaning- 
ful annual  report  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress each  January  15  that  can  be 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  budget  process. 
I  suggest  that  this  flrst  year  the  effort  be 
concentrated  on  the  timber  sale  and  el- 
lowable  cut  business.  We  can  then  see 
how  this  goes  and  extend  the  application 
to  grazing,  to  recreation  and  other 
programs. 

Therefore,  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  this  is  what  we  expect  and  this 
constitutes  a  condition  upon  which 
funds  are  appropriated. 

Finally,  the  agency  has  the  power  to 
transfer  funds.  In  order  to  bring  all 
possible  relief  to  the  timber  industiy 
from  short  timber  suppUes,  the  Forest 
Service  should  be  prepared  to  transfer 
funds  from  programs  with  less  im- 
mediate economic  im(>ortance  to  timber 
activities. 

I  intended  to  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  add  to  the  research  work 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  add  a  small 
laboratory  for  timber  management  and 
animal  damage  prevention  research. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  committee. 
I  think  the  foundation  is  laid  for  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  animal  damage  to  young  forests. 
I  need  not  suggest  to  anyone  from  our 
area  how  serious  the  problem  is. 

The  laboratory  is  needed  to  permit 
progress  of  research  on  the  management 
of  young -growth  Douglas-fir  rtands  and 
on  the  prevention  and  control  of  animal 
damage  to  these  young  forests.  As  more 
and  more  of  the  old-growth  timber  is 
removed,  more  of  the  cut  must  come 
from  the  young-growth  stands.  In  1960 
about  one-third  of  all  the  private  timber 
cutting  in  western  Washington  was  in 
young  growth.  Research  is  needed  to 
develop  an  intensive  culture  for  these 
young- growth  forests.  This  research 
has  been  started  at  Olympia,  Wash., 
but  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities. 
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One  of  the  problems  In  the  western 
timber  industry  is  the  terrific  loss  suf- 
fered from  animal  damage  to  young 
forests.  This  loss  is  now  estimated  to  be 
about  $15  million  a  year  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  alone.  It  is  most  serious  in 
areas  where  a  high  investment  has  been 
made  in  seeding  and  planting  a  new 
forest,  only  to  have  it  destroyed  by  ro- 
dents, deer,  elk,  and  other  animals. 
Even  older  trees  are  damaged  by  bears 
and  porcupines.  Chemical  repellents 
and  other  controls  now  in  use  are  only 
partially  effective.  Animal  damage  re- 
search at  Olympia  will  seek  to  develop 
more  effective  controls,  but  this  will 
require  improved  facilities  for  the  labo- 
ratory phases  of  the  research. 

This  new  facility  would  materially  as- 
sist research  on  two  of  the  many  critical 
problems  facing  the  western  timber  in- 
dustry at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rioord  a  letter  from  the 
Depailment  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, under  date  of  June  7,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  th«  State  of  Washington,  dated 
May  25.  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  Jime  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.8.  Department  or  AcKictTLTTTKE, 

FOKEST  SEEVICE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  JuTie  7,  1962. 
Hon.  Wauocn  O.  Macnttsok, 
I/.5.  Senate. 

E>EAK  Senatob  Magkuson:  I  am  glad  to 
supply  the  information  you  requested  in 
your  letter  of  June  4  about  our  program 
and  plans  for  forestry  research  at  OljTnpla, 
Wash. 

We  have  two  projects  underway  there 
now :  ( 1 )  Studies  of  how  to  Improve  the 
production  of  second-growth  Douglas-flr  and 
related  species  through  better  cultural 
practices;  and  (2)  Investlgatlona  of  ways 
to  prevent  and  control  animal  damage  to 
forests.  Both  projects  are  directed  toward 
the  most  critical  problems  of  present  man- 
agement In  the  western  Cascades  region 
now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  is  an  Increasing  area  of  young 
growth  forest  being  created  as  the  older 
stands  are  harvested.  Maintaining  future 
timber  production  will  depend  on  having  a 
strong  scientific  basis  for  solving  the  many 
technical  cultural  problems  that  arise.  Ani- 
mal damage  Is  unfortunately  a  serlcrus  prob- 
lem In  these  same  areas.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  prevent  the  losses  caused  by  ani- 
mals to  many  ft^ms  of  tree  growth. 

Future  plans  call  for  strengthening  the 
present  work  on  the  two  projects  as  fast  as 
overall  budgetary  situations  permit.  Such 
Increases  are  Included  In  the  national  for- 
estry research  program  estimates  which  are  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1»68  Senate  appro- 
priations hearings  record  and  will  be  as 
follows: 
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get   th«   two  projects   implemented   to  the 
proposed  level. 

Our  laboratory  facilities  at  Olympia.  now 
very  limited,  would  have  to  be  developed. 
We  estimate  this  will  require  a  total  of 
$350,000— a  laboratory  building  at  $300,000, 
and  special  scientific  equipment  and  auxil- 
iary facilities,  $50,000.  A  site  for  this  build- 
ing has  already  been  made  avaUable  by  the 
State  of  Washington. 

I  hope   that   this   information   adequately 
answers  your  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P    Clttt. 

Chief 
By  V.  L.  Haiipxr. 

June  4,  1962. 
Mr    Edward  P.  Curr, 

Chief.   Forest   Service,   Department   of  Agri- 
culture,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cx-vrr:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  State  at  Washingtan  and  whUe 
there  I  encountered  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  future  plans  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
regard  to  the  research  center  at  Olympia, 
Wash.  Will  you  give  me  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions? 

What  plans  do  you  have  for  expansion  of 
the  research  center  at  Olympia? 

What  type  of  research  will  be  done  at  this 
center? 

What  funds  for  capital  outlay  would  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  an  efTective  research 
program  at  the  Olympic  center? 

Any  other  Information  which  you  have  In 
regard  to  the  center  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Thank  you  and  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson. 


In  fiscal  year  1963  we  hope  to  increase  the 
animal  damage  project  by  about  116,000. 
Even  so.  there  Is  still  quite  a  way  to  go  to 


State  ot  Washington, 
Department  or  Natuual  Resources, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  May  25, 1962. 
Hon.  Warrkn  O.  Mscnvson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Maggie:  I  certainly  appreciated  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  you  and  your  staff  in 
making  me  feel  at  home  on  my  recent  visit 
to  Washington.  D.C. 

Macciz,  I  wish  you  would  consider  the  pos- 
sibUlty  of  asking  the  Forest  Senrlce  U  they 
have  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  reaearch 
center  at  Olympia;  what  type  of  research 
would  be  done  at  this  center;  and  what 
funds  they  feel  would  be  necessary  for  cap- 
ital outlay  to  accomplish  an  effective  re- 
search program  for  the  forest  problems  that 
they  plan  to  study.  It  seems  strange  that 
Or^on  and  some  of  the  other  States  are 
able  to  receive  approval  for  their  Forest 
Service  capital  outlay  funds,  and  the  re- 
quest for  our  State  Is  ignored.  I  know  that 
the  people  in  research  In  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  our  State  Departanent  of 
Natural  Resources,  as  well  as  those  in  re- 
aearch working  out  of  region  6.  feel  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  an  expansion  of  the 
Olympia  Research  Center.  I  do  bope  there 
is  still  an  opportunity  to  have  the  funds 
approved  for  this  expansion  program  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Relative  to  the  lumber  Import  problem,  I 
am  enclosing  some  data  from  a  financial 
newsletter  tliat  I  receive  whlck  should  be 
helpful  to  yoiu-  staff  In  giving  them  a  broad- 
er appreciation  of  the  problem. 

I  do  hope  you  are  successful  In  Increasing 
the  Forest  Service  appropriation  for  the  road 
development  program. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with   you   at  lunch   the  other  day  and  am 
looking  forward   to  being  of  some  effective 
use  during  your  coming  campaign. 
Sincerely, 

Bert  L.  Ooi.x, 
Commissioner  o/  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the   pending   order   of   business   is   an 
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amendment  to  incresise  access  roads  in 
the  Forest  Service  from  $2  million  to 
$6  million.  Last  night,  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  I  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  colleague  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senators  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  [Mr.  Engle  and 
Mr.  Kuchel],  which  very  well  states  the 
whole  situation,  and  which,  I  believe,  is 
ample  proof  of  why  this  amount  should 
be  increased  from  $2  million  to  $6 
million. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
this  problem  is  of  great  interest  and 
concern  to  me,  because  as  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  I  participated 
in  the  hearings  in  Washington  and  in 
Olympia,  Wash.,  and  more  recently  in 
Lewiston,  Idaho.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  held  not  long  since 
at  Portland.  Oreg.  The  problem  of  Ca- 
nadian competition  with  American  lum- 
ber is  of  great  gravity.  It  concerns 
Alaska  to  a  very  slight  extent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Pacific  Northwest  States, 
but  apparently  the  competition  even 
there  is  becoming  greater  all  the  time. 

First  I  wish  to  say  that  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  this  problem  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  praise- 
worthy in  every  way.  He  has  devoted 
his  time  and  efforts  to  it.  and  has  held 
many  hearings  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  because  this  very  urgent  prob- 
lem does  exist. 

As  we  have  gone  from  E)oint  to  point 
in  the  holding  of  these  hearings,  many 
different  reasons  have  been  advanced  by 
the  lumber  people  as  to  why  they  are 
losing  steadily  much  of  the  American 
market,  and  why  Canadian  lumber  is 
moving  in  to  take  the  place  of  American 
lumber. 

Some  people  have  told  us  that  the  rail- 
road freehold  provision  is  an  instru- 
mental factor.  Others  have  said — and 
this  is  particularly  so  on  the  west  coast — 
that  the  transportation  differential  in 
favor  of  the  Canadians  poses  a  serious 
threat  and.  in  fact,  is  an  overwhelming 
handicap  so  far  as  American  producers 
are  concerned.  Of  course,  everyone  now 
speaks  about  the  depreciation  of  the 
Canadian  dollar.  Forest  Service  policies 
have  come  in  for  much  criticism  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  industiy. 

Whatever  the  cause  or  causes,  the  fact 
is  that  mills  are  closing  constantly  in  the 
great  Pacific  Northwest  States,  and  too 
often  the  communities  where  they  are  lo- 
cated are  one-industry  towns.  When  a 
mill  closes  there  is  no  employment  in 
that  area. 

Something,  indeed,  must  be  done 
about  the  problem.  Curative  measures 
must  be  found,  and  found  quickly. 

Personally.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  these 
States,  including  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  have 
done  much  in  trying  to  reach  solutions. 


Of  course,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  J  participated  in  the 
hearing  at  Portland  which  was  held  only 
the  other  day.  That  hearing  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke]  .  And  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  and  the  Congress- 
woman  from  that  district  [Mrs.  Pfost] 
were  with  me  at  Lewiston. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  incorporated  with  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Charles  M. 
Hines.  president  of  the  Edward  Hines 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Chicago;  also  an  editorial 
which  appeared  the  other  day  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  June  7.  entitled 
"Buyers  Versus  Forests."  in  which  con- 
siderable reference  is  made  to  statements 
made  by  Joseph  W.  McCracken,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Western  Forest 
Industries  Association,  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable person  in  the  field  of  the  lumber 
industry. 

Of  course.  I  am  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  to  increase 
access  road  funds.  More  such  roads 
need  to  be  built.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
more  money  so  more  timber  will  be  ac- 
cessible. If  the  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  extra  money  remains  in  the  bill, 
a  forward  step  will  have  been  taken,  one 
of  many  which  will  be  necessary  before 
American  industry  again  becomes  truly 
competitive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co  , 
Chicago,  III.,  May   10.  1962. 
Hon.  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  I  was  present, 
with  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Fitzgerald  of  our  com- 
pany, at  the  recent  hearings  on  timber  prob- 
lems before  the  Magnuson  committee,  and 
know  of  your  great  interest  in  finding  a  so- 
lution to  those  problems  that  confront  so 
many  converters  of  public  timber,  and  the 
communities  that  are  dependent  upon  them. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  received 
and  reviewed  copies  of  Chief  Forester  Cliffs 
memorandum  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  the 
Secretary's  letter  to  the  Northwest  Senators 
While  I  thought  that  the  March  5  letter 
that  the  Senators  sent  Secretary  Freeman  was 
excellent,  reflecting  a  realistic  understanding 
of  the  basic  problems  we  face,  I  am  greatly 
disappointed  with  the  Secretary's  reply  and 
the  Cliff  memorandum  it  encloses. 

The  Forest  Service  bluntly  reiterates  all 
of  its  policies  of  the  past,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  conceding  that  some  of  its 
forests  are  not  operating  on  a  realistic  al- 
lowable cut. 

Mr,  Cliff  urges  restoration  of  the  $800,000 
cut  in  timber  sale  appropriations  made  by 
the  House.  If  the  Forest  Service  adopts  the 
Graves  report,  and  likewise  agrees  to  a  max- 
imum timber  sale  program  consistent  with 
sustained  yield.  It  is  quite  proper  that  they 
be  granted  sufficient  money  for  timber  sales 
procedures.  However,  Mr.  Cliff  infers  in  his 
letter  that  Forest  Service  public  relations 
need  improving  and  recommends  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  be  appropriated  for  that  en- 
tirely different  purpose.  It  Is  quite  true 
that  their  public  relations  are  deplorable, 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  sawmill  operators! 
plywood  mills,  loggers,  cattle  ranchers,  and 
sheep  grazers,  are  deeply  disturbed  because 
representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  have 
been  arbitrary,  brusk,  and  impractical  in 
dealing  with  them.  We  recommend  that 
the  Senate  committee  restore  this  $800,000 


providing  It  Is  clearly  agreed  that  all  the 
money  appropriated  for  timber  management 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

I  remember  when  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
days  of  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Granger.  Mr.  Cart«r. 
and  others  enjoyed  the  best  possible  rela- 
tionship with  Congressmen  and  Senators  In 
the  timber  States.  They  received  the  great- 
est cooperation  from  our  legislators.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  tendency  now  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  consider  Itself  an  autonomous  bu- 
reau, entrusted  with  our  national  timber 
resources  which  shall  be  used  and  managed 
In  the  manner  it  determines. 

It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  the  Chief 
Forester,  after  reviewing  the  serious  charges 
made  by  the  industry  and  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, at  the  February  21  meeting  with 
Secretary  Freeman,  has  now  found  these 
charges  to  be  unsubstantial  and  has  rejected 
them  in  their  entirety. 

While  the  Service  promises  further  study 
in  respect  to  certain  recommendations  of 
the  industry.  I  fear  that  It  is  only  paying 
llpservlce  to  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
m.ide  and  that  no  results  can  be  expected. 
excepting  as  you  and  other  Senators  urge 
them  Into  action. 

Interwoven  in  Mr.  Cliff's  statement  are 
many  indications  of  deep  resentment  against 
the  lumber  Industry  and  all  those  that  have 
dared  to  take  their  cause  before  the  public 
and  to  their  elected  representatives.  Our 
company  has  tried  to  Inform  our  employees 
and  townspeople  of  the  dangers  to  their  wel- 
fare inherent  in  the  present  practices  of  the 
Purest  Service.  This  is  resented  by  the  Port- 
land office,  even  though  it  is  quite  clear  that 
our  employees,  the  communities  dependent 
on  our  operations,  and  our  material  sup- 
pliers have  the  same  vital  Interest  in  this 
matter  as  do  the  operators. 

After  a  long  experience  of  some  30  years 
with  various  administrators  of  the  Forest 
Service  at  all  levels,  I  am  simply  astounded 
that  that  agency  has  retrogressed  so  far  and 
has  now  assumed  such  a  resentment  against 
petitions  of  our  Industry  that  were  supported 
so  unanimously  by  you. 

In  fact,  the  Cliff  memorandum  now  takes 
the  Incredible  attitude  that  any  publicly  ex- 
pressed difference  with  the  Forest  Service  Is 
controversial,  and  that  the  Service  alone 
settles  all  controversies.  It  even  states 
that^ 

"Part  of  the  cause  for  recurrence  of  the 
same  issues  Is  refusal  of  Industry  represent- 
atives to  accept  decisions  which  the  Forest 
Service  considers  to  be  the  resolution  of  an 
issue." 

While  I  deplore  such  arbitrary  action,  as 
I  am  sure  that  you  do,  I  am  gratified  that 
the  Service  has  exposed  its  true  feelings. 
The  Issues  are  now  sharply  drawn.  They 
have  now  put  our  Industry,  the  communities 
dependent  on  our  operations,  our  timbered 
States,  and  congressional  representatives  on 
notice  that  the  relationship  of  the  Forest 
Service  with  Its  monopoly  control  over  tim- 
ber raw  materials  in  the  lumber-oriented 
States  must  be  clarified  once  and  for  all  if 
the  lumber  industry  and  all  that  are  depend- 
ent on  it  are  to  survive. 

For  many  years,  our  company,  as  one  of 
the  largest  buyers  of  national  forest  timber, 
had  excellent  relations  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. While  we  did  not  always  agree  and  we 
did  find  it  necessary  to  frequently  bring  our 
practical  problems  of  logging  and  manufac- 
turing to  the  attention  of  their  top  officials, 
we  did  get  fair  treatment,  and  everyone.  In- 
cluding the  timbering  communities,  bene- 
fited to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  ourselves.  With  the  help  of  our 
congressional  representatives,  this  relation- 
ship can  be  restored,  provided  the  Forest 
Service  does  not  consider  itself  an  independ- 
ent bureau,  responsible  to  no  one. 

As  you  may  know.  I  consider  it  Important 
that  Federal  timber  be  made  available  on  a 
free  competitive  basis  to  all  who  convert 
timber,    both    large    and   small.      We    larger 


operators,  that  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
Government  timber,  have  the  same  problems 
and  responsibilities  In  operating  Federal  tim- 
ber as  do  the  other  eonverten.  In  our  case, 
some  large  sales  must  be  made  available  for 
our  large  production  so  that  we  can  employ 
a  large  number  of  people.  When  we  have 
problems  with  the  Forest  Service,  we  have 
able  logging  engineers  and  general  manag- 
ers to  represent  aggressively  our  Interests  be- 
fore the  Forest  Service.  Even  with  this  help 
we  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  quality  of 
timber  as  advertised  by  the  Forest  Service 
or  build  our  roads  within  the  limits  provided 
In  their  appraisals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
smaller  operator  is  penalized  even  more  as 
his  resources  do  not  permit  such  losses.  An 
appeals  procedure  must  be  provided  in  each 
region  for  all  operators.  It  must  particu- 
larly meet  the  needs  of  the  small  people  who 
cannot  employ  lawyers  and  engineers  to  rep- 
resent them.  A  road  cost  that  exceeds  esti- 
mates by  (5.000  might  very  well  ruin  a 
small  operator  Many  of  them  have  been 
driven  to  seek  Government  loans  for  this 
reason. 

I  am  enclosing  In  this  letter  a  draft  of 
our  proposal  for  an  improved,  impartial  ap- 
peals procedure.  If  practical,  experienced 
men  are  appointed  to  these  local  appeal 
boards  that  are  familiar  with  timber,  log- 
ging and  manufacturing,  at  least  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  every  small  operator  as  well  as  our- 
selves win  have  available  In  each  region  an 
impartial  board  that  can  at  least  act  as  a 
brake  on  any  arbitrary  and  unyielding,  uni- 
lateral actions  upon  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  future.  These  procedures 
must  be  informal,  and  the  board  must  be 
prepared  often  to  go  into  the  field  to  review 
Important  questions  of  roads  and  timber 
quality,  with  representatives  of  the  operator 
and  Forest  Service  present  to  give  their  re- 
spective sides  of  the  story  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  procedure 
would  relieve  all  of  you  In  Congress  from  this 
multitude  of  complaints  and  disputes  as 
there  Is  no  other  Impartial  body  to  whom 
the  operators  can  take  their  grievances. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  you  can 
accomplish  that  will  have  a  greater  signifi- 
cance to  timbered  States,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  fine  people  and  communities  than  to 
restore  proper  Forest  Service  concern  for  sta- 
bility of  timber  supply  and  maintenance  of 
employment  in  the  communities  dependent 
on  the  national  forests.  The  Service  and 
Agriculture  must  have  the  restraining  hand 
of  those  in  your  position  who  know  and  un- 
derstand that  solutions  to  the  timber  prob- 
lem are  absolutely  necessary  to  stabilize  com- 
munities, make  for  better  jobs  and  a  healthy 
forest  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  M    Hines, 

PTesident. 


Buyers  Versus  Forests 
Both  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  provin- 
cial timber  authorities  In  British  Columbia 
base  stumpage  prices  on  the  price  of  the 
finished  product — lumber  or  plywood.  From 
the  product  selling  price  are  deducted  costs 
for  falling,  bucking,  yarding,  transportation 
to  the  mill,  manufacturing,  administration 
and  selling.  Allowances  are  made  also  for 
building  access  roads  and  for  profit  and  risk. 
But  the  British  Columbia  lumber  manu- 
facturer pays  much  more  lower  stumpage 
prices  for  Government  timber,  in  most  In- 
stances giving  him  a  substantial  advantage 
over  his  Pacific  Northwest  competitor.  This 
advantage,  along  with  others  In  shipping 
costs,  currency  manipulation,  etc  .  has  made 
It  possible  for  British  Columbia  lumbermen 
to  cut  deeply  and  dangerously  into  the  U.S. 
domestic  market. 

At  the  hearing  conducted  In  Portland  Mon- 
day by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  timber  and  lumber 
operators  got  down  to  specifics  In  their 
campaign   to  soften   the   policies  and  atti- 


tudes of  the  Forest  Service.  Con^>arlng  the 
methods  by  which  Forest  Bwvloe  and  Britl»h 
Columbia  authorities  arrive  at  stumpage 
prices,  Joseph  W.  McCracken,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Western  Forest  Industries 
Assn..  made  the  following  points: 

Canadian  grading  systems  and  practices 
are  different. 

The  U.S.  buyer  of  Government  timber 
must  build  roads  along  the  routes  and  to  the 
specifications  ImfKieed  by  the  Forest  Service: 
In  British  Columbia,  the  operator  may  build 
his  roads  on  routes  and  to  whatever  specifi- 
cations are  satisfactory  to  him. 

Unlike  the  Forest  Service.  British  Colum- 
bia bases  Its  timber  appraisals  on  current, 
not  predicted,  lumber  prices. 

The  allowance  in  British  Columbia  for 
profit  and  risk  runs  up  to  50  percent  higher 
than  the  allowance  made  by  the  Forest 
Service 

Many  witnesses  at  the  hearing  leveled 
charges  at  the  Forest  Service,  involving  al- 
leged bureaucratic  disregard  for  the  welfare 
of  timber  purchasers  and  the  conununlties 
dependent  on  Federal  timber  for  their  live- 
lihoods, and  even  of  the  Forest  Service's  own 
policies  Mr  McCracken  declared  that  if  the 
Forest  Service  applied  its  own  announced 
policy  on  rotation  ages,  the  annual  allowable 
cut  In  western  Oregon  would  be  increased  by 
294.5  million  feet  and  In  Washington  by 
205.5  million  feet. 

He  asserted  that  a  new,  scientifically  pro- 
duced Inventory  for  the  Sluslaw  National 
Forest  was  ignored  The  allowable  cut  used 
Is  23  percent  below  the  one  the  new  inven- 
tory would  have  Justified.  If  the  rotation  age 
approved  by  the  Forest  Service  were  applied 
to  the  new  Inventory  figures,  the  annual  al- 
lowable cut  In  the  Sltislaw  Forest  would 
Jump  from  327  million  feet  to  more  than 
500  million 

The  witnesses  stressed  the  elaborate  roads 
they  are  required  to  build,  scaling  practices 
which  sometimes  compel  them  to  pay  for 
timber  that  Independent  scalers  cannot  find, 
failure  to  sell  the  full  allowable  cut  on  a 
predictable  basis,  or  to  Increase  allowable 
cuts  when  new  inventories  show  they  should 
be  Figures  were  produced  to  show  that 
hundreds  of  mills  have  been  forced  to  close 
and  that  more  will  have  to  shut  down. 

It  was  a  one-sided  hearing.  The  Forest 
Service  will  have  Its  Innings  later  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  But  the  figures  were  so  alarm- 
ing and  the  complaints  so  unanimous  that 
a  listener  was  convinced  there  is  consider- 
able fire  as  well  as  smoke  in  the  woods.  The 
old  fight  between  timber  buyers  and  the 
Forest  Service  has  broadened  to  Include  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  McCracken  pointed  out  that,  unlike 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Forest  Service  has  no  basic 
pollcjrmaklng  organization  above  It.  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  there  Is  no  higher  group  expert  In  for- 
est resource  management.  As  a  consequence, 
technicians  make  as  well  as  administer  the 
policy,  and  from  their  decisions  there  is  no 
appeal  to  an  Independent  agency. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  Forest  Service 
and  its  many  fine  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
timber  Industry,  if  basic  policy  were  set  on 
a  higher  level.  Maybe  the  Senate  hearings 
held  In  several  parts  of  the  Northwest  will 
lead  to  some  such  solution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
my  senior  colleague  has  discussed  in  de- 
tail the  major  problems  which  now  be- 
set tlie  timber  industry  in  this  country. 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  those  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  emphasize  certain 
matters  which  I  think  are  of  special 
concern. 

For  many  months  it  has  been  appar- 
ent that  the  American  timber  industry 
has  been  suffering  economic  difHculties 


because  of  the  effects  of  Canadian  com- 
petition. The  abihty  of  our  timber  in- 
dustry to  meet  this  competition  and  to 
survive  as  a  healthy  segment  of  the 
economy  is  tied  directly  to  the  policies 
and  swtivities  of  the  National  Forest 
Service. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  need  for 
adequate  financing  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice access  road  program.  Senator  Mag- 
nuson has  offered  an  amendment  to 
provide  funds  which  are  needed  imme- 
diately to  obtain  access  on  existing  pri- 
vate roads  in  the  national  forests.  As 
he  has  pointed  out,  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  funds  from  $2  to  $6  million  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sound  investment. 
It  is  not  a  subsidy.  The  availability  of 
access  roads  will  be  reflected  in  the  price 
for  stumpage,  and  any  increase  in  the 
funds  for  the  access  road  program  will 
be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  this  in- 
crease be  voted  in  order  to  permit  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  marketing  of  na- 
tional forest  timber. 

Secondly,  as  Senator  Magnuson 
pointed  out.  the  Forest  Service  must  im- 
prove its  performance  in  the  handling  of 
timber  sales.  The  timber  industry  has 
a  right  to  depend  on  greater  reliability 
and  stability  in  marketing  national  for- 
est timber.  The  timber  industry  is  al- 
most totally  dependent  on  sales  of  na- 
tional forest  timber.  Too  often  the 
scheduling  and  extent  of  these  sales 
has  been  so  erratic  that  the  price 
of  stumpage  has  been  artificially 
increased,  with  severe  consequences 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  many 
communities  that  are  dependent  upon  it. 
I  am  satisfied  that  with  adequate  road 
financing  the  allowable  cut  can  be  in- 
creased. In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  greater  regularity  and  ef- 
ficiency in  timber  sales  can  be  realized. 
The  resp>onsibility  for  providing  neces- 
sary access  road  funds  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress. The  responsibility  for  eflQcient 
management  of  timber  sales  lies  with  the 
National  Forest  Service.  It  is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  the  health  of  our  timber  indus- 
try that  both  of  these  responsibilities  be 
met. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  merely  wish  to  add  one  statement  for 
the  Record,  which  I  believe  is  now  quite 
complete.  What  is  sought  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure of  money.  This  money  will 
come  back  to  the  Treasury.  Whenever  a 
stand  of  timber  is  sold,  if  access  roads 
are  involved,  the  cost  is  added  to  the  sale. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  that 
the  amount  we  are  suggesting  would 
come  back  to  the  Treasury  in  the  next 
16  months.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  what 
I  should  like  to  know  is  whether  this 
money  would  be  available  for  use  for 
multiple  access,  that  is  for  access  for 
other  purposes,  other  than  merely  for 
timber. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  matter  was 
discussed  in  some  detail  with  the  Forest 
Service.  Naturally,  an  access  road  into 
a  timber  area  should  be  available  and 
would  be  available  to  people  for  recrea- 
tional pun>oses.  I  must  say  for  the 
private   timber  people  that   they  have 
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been  very  cooperative.  Whenever  they 
have  built  an  access  road  or  whenever 
they  have  bid  on  a  stand  of  timber  and 
then  built  the  road,  they  have  always 
added  the  cost  of  the  road  to  the  price. 

The  average  citizen  may  enter  the  for- 
est to  hunt,  fish,  or  view  the  scenery. 
Such  areas  are  used  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  Forest  Service  is  most 
insistent  that  when  an  access  road  is 
agreed  to,  or  whenever  there  is  an  ex- 
change of  roads  between  Forest  Service 
timber  and  private  timber,  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  the  area  shall  not  be 
diminished. 

I  think  this  proposal  would  add  to  the 
recreational  facilities  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  this  a  western  prob- 
lem ;  it  is  a  problem  which  confronts  the 
entire  covmtry. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  we 
who  come  from  the  Western  States  ap- 
preciate the  initiative  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  his  special  explanation  that  the  ac- 
cess roads  will  be  made  available  for 
other  uses,  as  well.  That  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  people  in  my  area. 

Our  timber  producers  will  follow  this 
proposal  with  keen  interest,  but  there 
are  many  other  users  and  uses,  so  the 
people  of  my  area  will  be  comforted  to 
know  that  they  will  receive  considera- 
tion. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sometimes  various 
factions  argue  about  the  cost  of  access 
roads  and  how  much  is  to  be  written  off 
for  recreational  purposes.  But  that  is 
an  administrative  problem.  I  suggest 
that  there  has  not  been  too  much 
trouble.  In  general,  those  who  are  in 
disagreement  finally  agree  on  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
say  that  he  expects  these  roads  to  be 
built  ultimately  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  finest  invest- 
ments that  could  be  made.  Not  only 
would  the  money  come  back  directly 
from  the  roads,  but  the  roads  would  open 
up  some  available  allowable  cut  which 
otherwise,  for  lack  of  access,  might  rot. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  result  in  new 
economic  development  which,  in  turn, 
would  produce  additional  taxes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  another 
factor  which  enters  into  the  situation. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ruled,  concerning  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  timber,  that  a  person  who  owned 
timber  was  not  a  settler  in  the  literal 
sense;  therefore,  he  did  not  have  an 
absolute  right  to  ingress  and  egress  for 
his  timber. 

That  posed  a  problem  for  the  Forest 
Service  concerning  the  making  of  ex- 
changes with  private  persons  for  access 
roads.  The  Forest  Service  is  now  draft- 
ing rules  and  regulations  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  whole  area  will  open  up  to 
provide  not  only  recovery,  but  allowable 
cuts,  which  will  do  much  for  the  benefit 
of  our  forests. 

I  believe  that  to  skimp  on  this  item 
would  be  pennywise  and  poimd  foolish. 


The  Government  would  not  only  get  back 
all  the  money  it  might  spend  on  the 
project,  but  would  also  open  up  allowable 
cuts  of  timber  for  the  Forest  Service. 
Conservative  as  the  Forest  Service  is,  it 
would  benefit  from  the  additional  cuts 
which  might  be  made.  Also,  the  Forest 
Service  would  be  able  to  make  exchanges 
of  timber  and  be  of  assistance  in  opening 
up  additional  recreation  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  is  this  not  a 
spending  program,  it  is  an  investment 
program.  It  will  be  good  business  and 
will  provide  a  measurable  economic  re- 
turn which  will  enrich  both  the  Treasury 
and  the  area  served. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  almost 
everyone  will  agree  to  that. 

Another  thing  which  will  happen, 
which  we  who  come  from  the  West  can 
understand,  will  be  that  the  smaller  op- 
erator will  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete by  cutting  certain  timber  which  a 
large  timber  operator  might,  perhaps,  al- 
low to  stand. 

Mr.  McGEE.  A  larger  timber  operator 
might  be  able  to  afford  to  let  the  timber 
stand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  But  the  tim- 
ber operators  are  not  opposed  to  this 
proF>osal.  They  want  to  ojDen  up  and 
use  the  forests,  because  this  country  is 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  we  have 
a  sustained  yield.  It  is  long  overdue,  but 
that  point  is  being  reached.  So  when 
we  speak  about  allowable  cuts,  we  are 
not  proposing  to  waste  the  resources  of 
the  timberlands  of  the  United  States. 
The  access  roads  which  will  be  built  will 
open  up  those  lands  and  make  it  easier 
for  everybody  to  do  the  job  which  was 
long  ago  begun  in  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  Senator  from  California  under- 
stands the  situation  very  well.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  United  States  where  ac- 
cess roads  are  more  urgently  needed  and 
where  recreational  facilities  are  so  read- 
ily available  than  in  northern  California. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  have  my  complete  support. 
My  State  of  Wyoming  will  welcome  this 
appeal,  because  our  timber  producers, 
who  are  very  active,  are  generally  small 
operators;  and  second,  because  of  our 
appeal  to  tourists.  This  project  would 
provide  a  welcome  outlet  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  touring  oppor- 
tunities in  Wyoming. 

With  all  due  respect  to  California, 
which  has  a  large  recreational  demand, 
Wyoming  has  one  attraction  that  this 
proposal  would  make  available  as  a  mag- 
net to  draw  tourists;  namely,  the  absence 
of  large  niunbers  of  people.  Ours  is  an 
appeal  to  visit  the  wide-open  spaces,  to 
"get  away  from  it  all."  This  is  a  strong 
appeal  and  will  afford  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  that  type  of  recreation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Some  of  the  large 
timber  producers  have  been  more  than 
cooperative!  concerning  the  recreational 
feature;  in  fact,  they  have  encouraged 
it.   I  think  that  is  laudable. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  will  repre- 
sent a  wise  investment  for  another  rea- 
son. I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  lo.so 
from  forest  fires  is  in  any  given  year. 
That  information  can  be  supplied  later 


for  the  Record,  But  I  know  that  when- 
ever access  roads  are  built  into  an  area 
of  timber,  the  possibility  of  loss  by  fire 
is  minimized.  The  access  roads  would 
serve  as  a  premium  for  the  whole  United 
States,  and  would  serve  as  the  best  in- 
vestment in  the  nature  of  insurance 
against  forest  fires. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  really  be  an 
extra  dividend,  because  it  has  not  been 
calculated  as  a  part  of  the  return. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  that  factor  has 
not  been  included  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  He  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice m  offering  his  amendment  today. 
He  has  performed  a  service  not  alone  to 
the  conservation  of  American  natural  re- 
sources in  the  great  West,  from  which  he 
and  I  and  you.  Madam  President,  come; 
but  also  he  has  performed  a  specific  serv- 
ice to  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  lumber  industry  in  America  is  sick. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  participated  in  a  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  in  which  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
present  and  participated.  There  it  was 
indicated  to  what  extent  the  American 
lumber  industry  is  declining,  and  how 
unemployment  in  that  industry  is 
mounting.  We  learned  that  lumber  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from 
abroad  is  being  sold  both  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  even  in  the  West  at  prices 
wf  11  below  our  own.  American  lumber 
producer.s  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  compete  in  their  own  country 
with  this  influx  of  foreign  lumber. 

In  the  Senate  yesterday  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  provided  us  with 
an  accurate  description  of  this  problem. 
He  said,  in  part: 

In  fiscal  year  IWJl  there  was  a  terrible  fall- 
down  in  national  forest  timber  sale  perform- 
ance. Only  77  percent  of  the  timber  offered 
for  sale  was  sold.  In  •  •  •  California  only 
C2  percent  of  financed  timber  was  sold.  In 
the  Idaho-Montana  region  it  was  79  percent. 
In  the  Oregon-Washington  region  82  percent 
was  sold.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region— 
Culonido,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming— only 
44  percent  of  the  timber  financed  for  sale 
was  sold;  and  In  Alaska,  a  mere  31  percent 
was  sold.  The  Lake  States  region— Minne- 
•sota,  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Illinois— shows  a 
record  of  only  64  percent  sold.  The  record 
in  previous  years  has  sometimes  been  better 
and  sometimes  worse.  It  is  a  very  spotty 
record. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  Forest  Service  must  improve  its  tim- 
ber sale  performance  in  California  and 
they  must  modify  those  allowable  cuts 
to  meet  modem  sustained  yield  require- 
ments. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  recognizes  that  we  do 
not  need  to  invade  the  wilderness  for 
timber.  I  would  make  the  point  that 
careful  management  on  the  commercial 
forest  land  in  the  national  forests  in- 
creases the  timber  supply  and  thus  pro- 
tects our  wilderness  areas. 

At  the  hearing  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  held  sufficient  evidence  was 
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adduced  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  multiplicity  of  legisla- 
tive programs  in  attempting  to  alleviate 
the  plight  which  confronts  some  of  our 
domestic  industries.  Trade  legislation 
will  soon  be  before  the  Senate.  The  pass- 
age of  a  comprehensive  and  realistic  re- 
ciprocal trade  bill  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  my  own 
State  In  1960.  California  was  America's 
leading  exporter  with  over  $1.8  billion. 
Problems  with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
payments  continue  to  plague  us.  But 
here  is  one  opportunity  for  the  Senate, 
by  adopting  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  offered,  to 
do  a  constructive  chore  for  conservation 
and  for  the  timber  industry  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  Forest  Service  can  accelerate  its 
authority  to  acquire  needed  access  roads, 
so  as  to  open  up  new  areas  in  the  forest 
regions.  Under  the  theory  of  allowable 
cuts,  new  timber  could  begin  to  move 
in  a  properly  competitive  situation.  Our 
producers  will  have  some  relief  from 
heavy,  almost  unbearable,  stumpage 
competition  at  the  raw  material  stage 
and  Canadian  competition  at  the  lum- 
ber selling  end. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  made  a  request  for  inade- 
quate funds  in  this  area;  let  the  Record 
clearly  indicate  that.  I  regret  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  nothing  in 
regard  to  this  problem.  I  stand  for 
economy  but  here  we  would  not  be  econ- 
omizing, we  would  be  aiding  unemploy- 
ment by  holding  timber  unavailable. 
But  to  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI.  this 
amendment  would  provide  the  Forest 
Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  sufficient  funds  to  do  the  Job. 
realistically  and  vigorously.  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  Senate,  has  before 
it  a  specific  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
sickness  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Amer- 
ica and  to  do  something  constructive 
for  it. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton; and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
overwhelmmgly  adopted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  He  is  one  of 
America's  great  C4>nservation  leaders, 
broad  in  perspective,  always  construc- 
tive, and  constantly  effective. 

Madam  Presidert.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mit- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion  

Mr.  YOUNG  of  (5hio.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right,  to  object,  it  is  my 
understanding 

The  PRESIDINC^  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  now  In  order. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard;  and  the  clerk  will  resimie 
the  call  of  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  a  little  to  the  Record  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  access  roads. 

The  Senator  from  California  and  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem: and  I  think  the  best  compliment 
I  could  pay  him  is  that  when  one  Sena- 
tor asked  me,  "Are  you  ready  for  the 
rollcall  on  this  amendment?"  I  replied 
to  that  Senator,  "Wait  until  the  Senator 
from  California  speaks  on  this  matter, 
because  he  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
to  us  in  connection  with  this  problem." 
The  Senator  from  California  has  been 
dedicated  to  this  matter,  because  he  and 
I  have  long  since  discovered  that  our 
forests  form  a  great  field  for  conserva- 
tion. We  have  practically  come  to  a 
permanent  sustained  yield,  but  we  are 
actually  losing  oiu*  forests  because  of 
inaccessibility  to  the  places  where  the 
cuts  can  be  allowed. 

The  Senator  from  California  talks 
about  an  allowable  cut.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  ever  accuse  the  Forest 
Service  of  being  loose  in  its  estimates 
on  what  should  or  should  not  be  cut. 
The  Forest  Service  leans  the  other  way. 
When  we  talk  about  a  44-percent,  a 
50-percent,  or  a  60-percent  allowable 
cut,  we  are  talking  about,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  Is  talking  about,  a 
great  deal  of  forest  timber  that  is  lying 
there,  decaying, 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Wasting. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  wasting,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  gotten  to.  When  we 
ask  for  this  money,  we  are  not  only  sug- 
gesting that  we  be  able  to  get  to  the  al- 
lowable cut,  but  also  that  when  people 
get  there,  they  pay  back  what  it  cost  to 
build  the  road;  and  we  have  recreation 
facilities,  in  addition. 

I  c(Mnpliment  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  help. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonmi  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  asked  for  recognition  in  order  to 
speak  briefly  on  a  matter  of  great  ur- 
gency to  our  State,  and  I  think  to  other 
States  along  the  Atlantic  and  other 
coastlines  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of 
the  storm  in  the  spring,  as  I  think  every- 
one knows,  a  great  deal  of  the  beach 
protection  in  the  form  of  dunes  was  de- 
stroyed; and  the  Army  Engineers  have 
developed  a  plan  for  erecting  temporary, 
low  dune  barriers  in  order  to  prevent  the 
next  storm  from  completing  the  devas- 
tation, which  would  be  awful  in  its 
consequences. 

This  program  has  been  underway 
in  New  Jersey  and  other  areas  along 


the  Atlantic  coast,  but  we  have  run  Into 
the  situation  in  New  Jersey — and  I  am 
sure  the  situation  may  exist  elsewhere 
also — that  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
shore  front  is  not  accessible  to  the  Engi- 
neers for  the  building  of  these  tempo- 
rary dune  protections. 

Our  State  conservation  cormnissioner. 
H.  Mat  Adams,  reported  recently  that  the 
State  needs  to  acquire  17  miles  of  beach- 
front in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Army  Engineers  to  ccxnplete  the 
necessary  temporary  emergency  bar- 
riers. Commissioner  Adams  lu'ges  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  a 
part  in  this  proposal,  and.  to  that  end, 
that  the  bill  which  the  Senate  i>assed 
last  year,  S.  543.  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  House,  be  passed  by  the  House  and 
implemented  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger  for  June  3, 1962,  an  article  on  this 
subject,  which  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
ix>int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Seeks  More  Land  To  Avzkt  New  Shoke 
Crisis 

The  Jersey  coast  faces  a  crisis  this  hurri- 
cane season  unless  Ck}ngreae  InunMllately 
passes  legislation  that  would  enable  the  State 
to  buy  $6  million  In  private  land  for  beach 
protection,  State  Conservation  Commissioner 
H.  Mat  Adams  reported  yesterday. 

Adams  said  about  17  mUes  of  real  estate 
along  the  coast  must  still  be  bought  to  carry 
out  the  new  beach  and  sand  dune  protection 
program  and  there  is  no  money  for  It. 

The  old  protection  was  washed  away  in 
the  March  6  storm  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
built further  back  on  private  land. 

The  State  and  towns,  however,  do  not  have 
the  necessary  funds  to  buy  the  land  at  pres- 
ent and  not  a  penny  of  the  emergency  Fed- 
eral aid  avaUable  may  be  spent  for  land  pur- 
chases, under  present  law. 

WANT  PKB1CI8SIOH 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  will  not 
build  the  protection  on  private  land  without 
permission  of  the  municipal  governments. 

"They  could  puU  out  and  leave  the  protec- 
tion down  unless  they  get  approval,"  said 
Adams,  who  made  the  $6  mlUlon  land  acqui- 
sition estimate. 

The  State  legislatxire  has  a  statute  aUow- 
Ing  MOO.OOO  In  matching  funds  for  purchase 
of  real  estate.  But  the  Federal  le^latlon 
has  not  come  through. 

The  commissioner  said  the  solution  to  the 
financial  woe  would  be  passage  of  a  Senate- 
approved  bUl  by  the  House. 

The  Federal  bill  would  grant  funds  up  to 
•25  million  to  the  12  States  along  the  At- 
lantic coastline  for  land  purchase  for  recrea- 
tional faclUUes. 

"If  this  bill  Is  passed  speedily,  the  Fed- 
eral Gk>vernment  could  alleviate  the  land 
crisis  and  we  could  buUd  protection  by  sum- 
mer's end,"  explained  Adams. 

Adams  cited  Sea  Isle  City  as  an  example 
of  a  community  In  need  of  help  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

"That  town  lost  35  percent  of  Its  ratables 
and  there  are  not  any  beaches  left,"  he  said. 
"It's  in  tough  flnancUl  shape."  But  if  the 
Oovemment  bill  passes,  the  town  would 
qualify  for  more  aid  and  It  could  buy  the 
land  for  beach  fortification. 

Another  measure  of  help  could  be  supplied 
by  President  Kennedy's  pubUc  works  bUl  that 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  week. 

This  measure  int>vldes  for  projects — In- 
cluding seawalls  and  bulkheads  to  be  com- 
pleted In  a  year  with  100  percent  Federal 
funds. 
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In  tddltlon  to  the  financial  troubles,  the 
eoounlBsloner  said,  there  aLao  la  a  sand  short- 
age. 

"It  will  take  UB  at  least  2  years  to  get  the 
sand  back  on  the  beaches  as  it  was  before 
the  March  storm,"  he  explained. 

Adams  estimated  that  at  least  50  million 
cubic  yards  of  sand  was  washed  away  or 
ended  up  in  the  ocean  and  bay,  elsewhere  on 
the  shore,  though  the  overall  picture  Is  not 
so  bleak. 

XMXSCZNCT    HELP 

Emergency  protection  for  the  coastline 
Is  being  built  on  an  around-the-clock.  7- 
day-a-week  basis  In  order  to  meet  the  Au- 
gust 15  deadline,  the  start  of  the  hurricane 
season. 

The  Btate  has  about  90  million  In  nuitch- 
tng  funds  for  repair  work  to  shore  oommu- 
nitlee.     It  has  requests  for  931   million. 

Some  towns,  however,  are  financing  their 
own  rebuilding  thtxiugh  bond  issues. 

Adams  compiled  a  town-by-town  list  of  re- 
pairs made  thus  far : 

At  Sea  Bright  and  the  north  end  of  Mon- 
mouth Beach  there  are  two  dredges  pump- 
ing sand  for  beach  protection.  They  are  a 
quarter  way  done,  and  should  be  finished 
before  the  deadline. 

BKACR   Bnnj>ITP 

Beaches  are  being  built  up  in  Deal,  Block 
Harbor,  Belmar,  Bradley  Beach,  Spring  Lake, 
and  Ocean  Grove.  Some  Jetty  repairs  will 
be  made  In  these  conununltles. 

The  three  beaches  In  Long  Beach  Island 
at  Holgate  have  been  filled  but  on  the  beach- 
front work  still  goes  on. 

Shores  dunes  here  are  halfway  completed. 
The  dunes  will  be  higher  than  the  last. 

Harvey  Cedars  is  95  percent  finished  on  Its 
2-mlle  protection  program. 

In  Atlantic  County,  Brlgantlne  has  a  dune 
allnement  program  and  dredges  are  working 
to  fill  in  the  beaches. 

Ocean  City  is  proceeding  with  plans  to 
build  two  bulkheads — one  1,600  and  the 
other  13,000  feet — to  repair  its  beach  front. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Insofar 
as  It  bears  upon  this  problem,  that  bill 
would  authorize  Federal  participation 
with  the  States,  to  the  extent  of  50  per- 
cent, for  the  acquisition  of  shoreline 
recreational  areas.  A  total  of  $25  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  by  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  has  some  as- 
surance that  the  House  plans  to  act  with 
reasonable  promptness.  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  assurance  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  when  the 
bill  is  passed  the  Department  will  act 
promptly  with  regard  to  the  New  Jersey 
problem.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  a 
question  in  this  regard. 

Assuming  action  is  taken  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  area  along  the  New  Jersey 
shore  and  other  areas  along  other  shores 
are  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  participation  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program — which  would  include, 
of  course,  a  request  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose — can  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  give  assur- 
ance that  Immediate  action  would  be 
taken  by  our  committee  to  consider  and 
to  act  upon  the  request  for  any  such 
supplemental  appropriations?  I  feel 
sure  the  chairman  will  so  assure  us.  The 
point,  of  course,  is  that  unless  the  emer- 
gency works  are  completed  by  the  15th 
of  August,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
hurricane  season,  there  is  grave  danger 
there  will  be  serious  damage,  such  as 


the  shoreline  suffered  last  spring,  per- 
haps in  even  greater  and  more  severe 
and  disastrous  form. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  with  whom,  of 
course,  I  have  already  discussed  the 
problem,  if  he  can  give  us  any  assurance 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  has  made 
it  perfe<!tly  evident  that  there  is  an 
emergency  situation,  which  brooks  no 
delay.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — and 
I  am  suie  I  speak  for  the  committee — 
I  believe  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
do  anything  it  can  to  expedite  the  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  the  House  passes  the 
bill. 

Of  course,  the  program  must  be  au- 
thorized by  law.  If  an  authorization  bill 
is  passed  and  there  is  an  appropriation 
bill  from  the  House,  there  would  be  no 
delay  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  appreciate 
the  chaii-man's  statement  very  much  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy  in  giving  me  this  time. 

BtTBBATT    OP     ODTDOOR     RECREATIOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
while  thi;  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committ(>e  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  should 
like  to  Invite  to  his  attention  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  substantial  item  in  the 
bill  under  what  we  call  the  National  Park 
Senace.  As  the  chairman  knows,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  i.s  con.sidering 
the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  to  take  care  of  recreational 
and  outdoor  facilities  classified  under  the 
appropriate  heading. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  doing  that,  and  from 
allocating  whatever  funds  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  those  activi- 
ties, is  there? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion, no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  recall,  the 
other  body  in  its  report  made  some  rec- 
ommendations on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  reorganization 
plan  of   1950  authorized  that  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  *.he  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
pending  measure  I  wish  to  mention  the 
newly  created  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. 

At  the  time  the  House  acted  on  H.R. 
10802,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion had  not  been  created.  The  Hou.se 
noted  in  its  report  that  the  Presid-^t 
in  his  February  28.  1962.  message  on 
conservation  had  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  creating  such  a  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  House 
report  concludes  as  follows ; 

At  that  time  the  committee  will  expect 
that  the  amounts  provided  In  the  bill  for 
nationwide  recreation  planning.  $504,337, 
and  for  cooperation  with  States  and  other 
agencies.  $696,759.  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  April  2,  1962,  which  was  rub- 
sequent  to  the  House  action.  In  addi- 
tion, by  Executive  Order  11017  dated 
April  27.  1962,  the  President  established 
a  Recreation  Advisory-  Council  and  pro- 
vided generally  for  coordination  wiih 
respect  to  outdoor  recreation  resources. 


I  believe  this  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation will  perform  a  most  vital  func- 
tion in  an  area  of  ever-growing  im- 
portance. Should  the  Department  of 
Interior  need  additional  funds  to  carry 
out  this  program,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  be  receptive  to  its  re- 
quest. It  is  quite  clear  now  that  the 
Secretary  can  utilize  funds  provided  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  pending  bill  for  this 
particular  Bureau.  I  am  confident  that 
the  funds  invested  will  reap  a  rich  divi- 
dend in  extending  to  the  American 
people  wider  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
great  outdoors. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY  COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
delivered  yesterday  by  President  Ken- 
nedy at  Yale  University  commmcement 
exercises  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tfxt   or   PREsnJENT   Ktnnfdy's    Commence- 
MKNT   Address   at  Yale   UNivEasrrT 

President  |A.  Whitney]  Grlswold.  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  fellows,  graduates 
and  their  families,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let 
ne  begin  by  expressing  my  appreciation  for 
the  very  deep  honor  that  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me. 

As  General  de  Gaulle  occasionally  ac- 
knoW.edgfci  America  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Europe,  so  I  am  pleased  to  come  to  Yale. 
the  daughter  of  Harvard. 

It  might  be  said  now  that  I  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  A  Harvard  education 
and  a  Yale  degree. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  become  a  Yale 
man  because,  as  I  think  about  my  troubles. 
I  find  that  a  lot  of  them  have  come  from 
other  Yale  men.  Among  businessmen  I  have 
had  a  minor  disagreement  with  Roger  Blough 
of  the  law  school  class  of  1931,  and  I  have 
had  some  complaints,  too.  from  my  friend 
Henry  Ford,  of  the  class  of  1940.  In  Journal- 
ism I  seem  to  have  some  differences  with 
John  Hay  Whitney  of  the  class  of  1926— 
and  sometimes  1  :;lso  displease  Henry  Luce 
of  the  cla.ss  of  1920 — not  to  mention  always — 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1950 

I  even  have  some  trouble  with  my  Yale 
advisers.  I  get  along  with  them,  but  I"m 
not  always  sure  how  they  get  along  with 
each  other. 

I  have  the  warmest  feelings  for  Chester 
Bowles  of  the  class  of  1924.  and  for  Dean 
Ache?on  of  the  class  of  1915,  and  my  arslst- 
ant  McGeorge  Bundy  of  the  class  of  1940. 
But  I  am  not  100  percent  sure  that  these 
three  wi.sp  and  experienced  Yale  men  wholly 
agree  with  each  other  on   every  issue. 

APPEALS    FOR     AMITY 

So  thLs  administration,  which  alms  at 
peaceful  cooperation  among  all  Americans. 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  certain  natural 
pugnacity  developed  In  this  city  among  Yale 
men.  Now,  that  I,  too.  am  a  Yale  man  it  Is 
time  fur  peace. 

Last  week  at  West  Point,  In  the  historic 
tradition  of  that  Academy,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  powers  of  Commander  In  Chief  to 
remit  all  sentences  of  oflendlng  cadets.  In 
that  same  spirit,  and  in  the  historic  tradi- 
tion of  Yale,  let  me  now  offer  to  .«^moke  the 
clay  pipe  of  friendship  with  all  of  my  brother 
Elis  And  I  hope  that  they  may  be  friends 
not  only  with  me  but  even  with  each  other 

In  any  event  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here,  and 
ns  a  new  member  of  the  club  I  have  been 
checking   to    see    what  earlier   links    existed 


between  the  Institution  of  the  Presidency 
and  Yale.  I  found  that  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1878.  Willi. im  Howard  TWt,  serred 
one  term  In  the  White  House  as  prepara- 
tion for  becoming  a  member  of  this  faculty. 
And  a  graduate  of  1804.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
regarded  the  V  ce  Presidency.  quite 
naturally,  as  too  Icwly  a  status  for  a  Yale 
alumnus  and  became  the  only  man  in  his- 
tory to  wtx  resign  :hat  oOce. 

TSStTTS  Cr  TESTEKTEAR 

Calhoun  in  1804  and  Taft  in  1878  gradu- 
ated into  a  world  ^ery  different  from  ours 
today.  They  anc  their  contemporaries 
spent  entire  careers,  stretching  over  40 
years.  In  grappling  with  a  few  dramatic 
issues  un  which  the  Nation  was  sharply  and 
emotionally  divided — issues  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  generation  at  a  time:  the 
national  bank,  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands,  nullification  or  union,  freedom  or 
slavery,  gold  or  ailvsr. 

Today  these  old  sweeping  issues  have 
largely  disappeared  The  central  domestic 
problems  of  our  tliie  are  more  subtle  and 
less  simple.  They  rtlate  not  to  basic  clashes 
of  philosophy  or  idoology,  but  to  ways  and 
means  of  reaching  conunon  goals — to 
research  for  sophisticated  solutions  to  com- 
plex and  obstinate  .ssues. 

The  world  of  Callioun,  the  world  of  Taft, 
had  its  own  hard  problems  and  noUble 
challenges.  But  iU.  problems  are  not  otir 
problems.  Their  a?e  is  not  our  age.  As 
every  past  generation  h.^  had  to  disenthrall 
itself  from  an  inh<ritance  of  truisms  and 
stereotype*,  so  in  c  ur  time  we  must  move 
on  from  the  reassirlng  repetition  of  stale 
phrases  to  a  new,  difficult  but  essential  con- 
frontation with  rea  ity. 

For  the  great  enemy  of  ilie  truth  is  very 
often  not  the  lie — celiberate.  contrived  and 
aishonest — but  the  myth — persistent,  per- 
suasive and  unreall!!tle. 

Too  often,  we  ho  d  fast  to  cliches  of  our 
forebears.  We  enjov  the  comfort  of  opinion 
without  the  discomfort  of  thought 

PKOBLEMS   of   MTTHOLOCY 

Mythology  dlstn  cts  us  everywhere— In 
government  as  in  business,  in  politics  as  in 
economics.  In  foreif  n  affairs  as  in  domestic 
affairs. 

But  today  I  want  to  particularly  consider 
the  myth  and  nallty  in  our  national 
economy. 

In  recent  months  many  have  come  to  feel 
as  I  do  that  the  dialogue  between  the  par- 
ties— between  business  and  government — be- 
tween the  Oovernnent  and  the  public — Is 
clogged  by  illusion  and  platitude  and  falls 
to  reflect  the  true  lealitles  of  contemporary 
American  society. 

I  speak  of  these  matters  here  at  Yale 
because  of  the  se  f-evident  truth  that  a 
great  university  Is  always  enlisted  agaln.st 
the  spread  of  Illusion  and  on  the  side  of 
reality. 

No  one  has  said  It  more  clearly  than  vour 
President  Oriswold: 

"Uberal  leaminjr  Is  both  a  safegtiard 
against  false  ideas  of  freedom  and  a  source 
of  true  ones." 

Your  role  as  university  men,  whatever 
your  calling,  wUl  l)e  to  Increase  each  new 
generation's  grasp  o'  its  duties. 

TIUSX  IU.UUOKE  SET  FO«TH 

There  are  tturee  great  ideas  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs  In  wh;ch.  today,  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  illusion  nay  prevent  effective  ac- 
tion. 

They  are: 

First,  the  question  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  Government's  responsibilities;  second. 
the  question  of  pjbUc  fiscal  policy;  and 
third,  the  matter  of  confidence — business 
confidence,  or  publ^  confidence — or  simplv 
confidence  in  Ameri;ui. 

I  want  to  talk  abaut  all  three  and  I  want 
to  talk  about  theia  carefully  and  dispas- 
sionately— and  I  eniphaslze  that  I  am  con- 


cerned here  not  with  political  debate  but 
with  ways  to  separate  false  problems  from 
real  ones. 

If  a  contest  In  angry  argument  were  forced 
upon  It,  no  administration  eonld  shrink  from 
re^KJnse,  and  history  does  not  suggest  that 
American  Presidents  are  totally  without  re- 
sources In  an  engagement  forced  upon  them 
because  of  hostiUty  In  one  sector  of  society. 

PABTISANSHIP    IS    DECRIED 

But  in  the  wider  national  Interest  we  need 
not  partisan  wrangling  but  common  con- 
centration on  common  problems.  I  came 
here  to  this  distinguished  university  to  ask 
you  to  joUi  in  this  great  task. 

Let  us  take  first  the  question  of  the  size 
and  the  shape  of  Government.  The  myth 
is  that  Government  is  big,  and  bad — and 
steadily  getting  bigger  and  worse. 

Obviously  this  myth  has  some  excuse  for 
existence.  It  is  true  that  In  recent  history 
each  new  administration  has  spent  much 
more  money  than  Its  predecessors. 

Thus  President  Roosevelt  outspent  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and,  with  allowances  for  the 
special  case  of  the  Second  World  War,  Presi- 
dent Truman  outspent  President  Roosevelt. 

Just  to  prove  that  this  was  not  a  partisan 
matter.  President  Eisenhower  then  outspent 
President  Truman  by  the  handsome  figure 
of  usa  billion.  It  is  even  possible,  some 
think,  that  this  trend  may  continue. 

But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  big  Gov- 
ernment is  growing  relatively  bigger?  It 
does  not.  For  the  fact  la  for  the  last  15 
years  the  Federal  Government,  and  also  the 
Federal  debt,  and  alao  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy, have  grown  less  rapidly  than  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

If  we  leave  defense  and  space  expenditures 
aside,  tlie  Federal  Government  since  the 
Second  World  War  has  expanded  less  than 
any  other  ma)or  section  of  our  national  life; 
less  than  industry-;  less  than  commerce;  less 
than  agriculture;  less  than  higher  education; 
and  very  much  less  than  the  noise  about  big 
Government. 

The  truth  a»X)ut  big  Government  is  the 
truth  about  any  great  activity:  it  la  complex. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  siae  brings  dangers, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  size  can  bring 
benefits. 

Here  at  Yale,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  our  national  progress  in  science 
and  medicine,  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
mention  one  great  and  little  noticed  ex- 
pansion of  Ctovernment  which  has  brought 
strength  to  our  whole  society:  the  new  role 
of  our  Federal  Goverrunent  as  the  major 
patron  of  research  In  science  and  In  medi- 
cine. 

FEDEHAL    CONTROLS    CITED 

Few  people  realize  that  in  1961,  In  support 
of  all  university  research  in  science  and 
medicine,  $3  out  of  every  $4  came  from  the 
Federal  Goremment.  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  this  has  taken  place  without  undue 
enlargement  of  Goremment  control;  that 
American  scientists  remain  second  to  none  In 
their  independence  and  in  their  individual- 
ism. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Federal  expendi- 
ture cannot  bring  on  some  measure  of  con- 
trol. The  whole  thrust  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  agrlrulttire  has  been  related  by 
purpose  and  design  to  control,  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  created  by  our 
farmers  and  our  growing  productivity.  Each 
sector,  my  point  is.  of  activity  must  be  ap- 
proached on  Its  own  merits  and  in  terms  of 
sp>ecific  national  needs. 

Generalities  In  regard  to  Federal  expendi- 
tures, therefore,  can  be  misleading.  Each 
case — science,  urban  renewal,  agriculture, 
natural  resources — each  case  must  be  deter- 
mined on  Its  merits  if  we  are  to  profit  from 
otir  unrivaled  ability  to  combine  the 
strength  of  public  and  private  purposes. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  about 
fiscal  myths.  Here  the  myths  are  legion  and 
the  truth   hard   to  find.     But    let   me    take 


as    a    prime   example   the    problem   of    the 
Federal  budget. 

We  persist  In  measuring  our  Federal  fiscal 
integrity  today  by  the  conventional,  or  ad- 
ministrative, budget  with  results  which 
would  be  regarded  as  absurd  In  any  business 
firm,  in  any  country  of  Europe,  or  In  any 
careful  assessment  of  the  reality  of  our  na- 
tional finances. 

The  administrative  budget  has  sound  ad- 
ministrative uses.  But  for  wider  purposes 
it  is  less  helpful.  It  omlu  otu-  special  trust 
funds  and  the  effect  they  have  on  our  ecoii- 
omy.  It  neglects  changes  in  assets  or  Inven- 
tories. It  cannot  tell  a  loan  from  a  straight 
expenditure.  And  worst  of  all  it  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  operating  expenditures  and 
long-term  investments. 

This  budget  in  relation  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  Federal  fiscal  policy,  which  are  basic 
to  our  country  In  1962,  is  not  simply  irrele- 
vant; it  can  be  actively  misleading.  And 
yet  there  is  a  mythology  that  measures  all 
our  national  soundness  or  unsoundness  on 
the  single  simple  basis  of  this  same  annual 
administrative  budget. 

If  our  Federal  budget  is  to  serve  not  the 
debate  but  the  country,  we  must  find  ways 
of  clarifying  this  area  of  discourse. 

Still  In  the  area  of  fiscal  policy,  let  me 
say  a  word  about  deficits.  The  myth  per- 
slsU  tloat  Federal  deficits  create  inflation. 
and  budget  surpluses  prevent  it. 

Yet  sizable  budget  surpluses  after  the  war 
did  not  prevent  Inflation,  and  persistent  defi- 
ciu  for  the  last  several  years  have  not  upset 
our  basic  price  stability. 

Obviously,  deficits  are  sometimes  danger- 
ous— and  so  are  surpluses.  But  honest  as- 
sessment plainly  requires  a  more  sophisti- 
cated view  than  the  old  and  automatic  cliche 
that  deficits  automatically  bring  Infiation. 

MYTHS    ABOtrr  PTJBLIC  DEBT 

There  are  nijrths  also  about  our  public 
debt.  It  is  widely  supposed  that  this  debt  Is 
growing  at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate.  In 
fact,  both  the  debt  per  person  and  the  debt 
as  a  proportion  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct have  declined  sharply  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

In  absolute  terms,  the  national  debt  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  has  increased  only 
8  percent  while  private  debt  was  Increasing 
305  percent  and  the  debt  of  State  and  loc»l 
governments  on  whom  people  frequently  sug- 
gest we  should  place  additional  burden — 
tiie  debt  of  State  and  local  government  h.is 
increased  378  percent. 

Moreover,  debts  public  and  private  are 
neither  good  ikx-  bad  In  and  of  themselves 
Borrowing  can  lead  to  o\'erextension  and 
collapse — but  it  can  also  lead  to  expansion 
and  strength.  There  Is  no  single  simple  slo- 
gan In  this  field  that  we  can  trust. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  problem  of  confi- 
dence. Confidence  is  a  matter  of  myth  and 
also  a  matter  of  truth — and  this  time  let  me 
take  the  truth  of  the  matter  first. 

It  is  trtie  and  of  high  Importance  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  depends  on  the 
assurances  that  all  major  elements  within  it 
will  Uve  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

If  business  were  to  neglect  its  obligations 
to  the  public:  if  labor  were  blind  to  all  pub- 
lic responsibility;  above  all,  if  Government 
were  to  abandon  its  obvious — arKl  statu- 
tory— duty  of  watchful  concern  for  our  eco- 
nomic health — kdA  any  of  these  things 
shoiild  happen — then  confidence  might  well 
be  weakened  and  the  danger  of  stagnation 
would  Increase. 

DEFINES   CONFIDENCE   ISSUE 

This  Is  the  true  Is&ue  of  confidence. 

But  there  Is  also  the  false  Issue — and  In 
its  simplest  form  it  is  the  assertion  that  any 
and  all  tmfavorable  turns  of  the  speculative 
wheel — however  temporary  and  however 
plainly  speculative  in  character — are  the  re- 
sult of — and  I  quote — a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  national  administration. 
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This,  I  must  tell  you,  while  comforting,  is 
not  wholly  true.  Worse,  it  obscures  the  re- 
ality which  is  also  simple.  The  solid  ground 
of  mutual  confidence  is  the  necessary  part- 
nership of  Government  with  all  of  the  sec- 
tors of  our  society  in  the  steady  quest  for 
economic  progress. 

Corporate  plans  are  not  based  on  a  poli- 
tical confidence  in  party  leaders  but  on  an 
economic  confidence  in  the  Nation's  ability 
to  invest  and  produce  and  consume. 

HISTORY    IS    MENTIONED 

Business  had  full  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration in  power  in  1929,  1954,  1958,  and 
1960  But  this  was  not  enough  to  prevent 
recession  when  business  lacked  full  confi- 
dence in  the  economy.  What  matters  is  the 
capacity  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  deal 
with  its  economic  problems  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  stereotypes  I  have  been  discussing  dis- 
tract our  attention  and  divide  our  eflforts. 
These  stereotypes  do  oiir  Nation  a  disservice 
not  Just  because  they  are  exhausted  and  ir- 
relevant, but  above  all  because  they  are  mis- 
leading— because  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  solution  of  hard  and  complicated  facts. 

It  is  not  new  that  past  debates  should 
obscure  present  realities.  But  the  damage  of 
such  a  false  dialog  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before  simply  because  today  the  safety 
of  all  the  world^the  very  future  of  free- 
dom— depends  as  never  before  upon  the 
sensible  and  clearheaded  management  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

The  real  Issues  of  our  time  are  rarely  as 
dramatic  as  the  issues  of  Calhoun's.  The 
differences  today  are  usually  matters  of  de- 
gree. And  've  cannot  understand  and  attack 
our  contemporary  problems  In  1962  If  we  are 
bound  by  traditional  labels  and  worn-out 
slogans  of  an  earlier  era. 

But  the  unfortunate  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  our  rhetoric  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
speed  of  social  and  economic  change.  Our 
political  debate,  our  public  discourse  on  cur- 
rent domestic  and  economic  Issues,  too  often 
bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the  actual  prob- 
lems the  United  States  faces. 

today's    ISSUES   OUTLINED 

What  Is  at  stake  In  our  economic  decisions 
today  Is  not  some  grand  warfare  of  rival 
Ideologies  which  will  sweep  the  country  with 
passion  but  the  practical  management  of  a 
modern  economy.  What  we  need  are  not 
labels  and  cliches  but  more  basic  discussion 
of  the  sophisticated  and  technical  questions 
involved  in  keeping  a  great  economic  ma- 
chinery moving  ahead. 

The  national  interest  lies  In  high  employ- 
ment and  steady  expansion  of  output  and 
stable  prices  and  a  strong  dollar.  The  decla- 
ration of  such  an  objective  is  easy.  The  at- 
tainment in  an  intricate  and  Interdependent 
economy  and  world  is  a  little  more  difficult. 
To  attain  them  we  require  not  some  auto- 
matic response  but  hard  thought. 

Let  me  end  by  suggesting  a  few  of  the 
real  questions  on  our  national  agenda. 

First,  how  can  our  budget  and  tax  policies 
supply  adequate  revenues  and  preserve  our 
balance-of-payments  position  without  slow- 
ing up  our  economic  growth? 

Two,  how  are  we  to  set  our  interest  rates 
and  regulate  the  flow  of  money  in  ways 
which  will  stimulate  the  economy  at  home 
without  weakening  the  dollar  abroad?  Given 
the  spectrum  of  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional responsibilities,  what  should  be  the 
mix  between  fiscal  and  monetary  policies? 

Let  me  give  several  examples  from  my  ex- 
p?rience  with  the  complexity  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  how  political  labels  and  ideological 
approaches  are  irrelevant  to  the  solutions. 

Last  week  a  distinguished  graduate  of  this 
school.  Senator  William  Phoxmire,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  of  the  class  of  1938,  who 
Is  ordinarily  regarded  as  a  liberal  Democrat, 
suggested  that  we  should  follow  in  meeting 
our  economic  problems  a  stiff  fiscal  policy 
with    emphasis   on   budget   balance   and    an 


easy  monetary  policy  with  low  interest  rates 
in  order  to  keep  our  economy  going. 

In  the  .same  week  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  In  Basle,  Switzerland, 
a  conservat  ive  organization  representing  the 
central  bankers  of  Europe,  suggested  that  the 
appropriate  economic  f>ollcy  In  the  United 
States  should  be  the  very  opposite — that 
we  should  follow  a  flexible  budget  policy 
as  In  Europe,  with  deficits  when  the  econ- 
omy Is  down,  and  a  high  monetary  policy  on 
interest  rates,  as  in  Europe,  in  order  to  con- 
trol inflation  and  protect  gold. 

Both  may  be  right  or  wrong  It  will  de- 
pend on  many  different  factors.  The  point 
is  that  this  is  basically  an  administratl\e  or 
executive  problem  in  which  political  labels 
or  cliches  do  not  give  us  a  solution. 

DI.SCUSSES     BUDGET     DEFICIT 

A  well-kr.own  business  journal  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  journeyed  to  New  Haven,  raised  the 
prospects  that  a  further  budget  deficit 
would  taring'  inflation  and  encourage  the  flow 
of  gold.  We  have  had  several  buduet  deficits 
beginning  with  $12,500  million  deficit  in  1958 
And  it  Is  true  that  in  the  fall  of  1960  we  had 
a  gold  dollar  loss  running  at  $5  billion  an- 
nually. 

This  would  seem  to  prove  the  case  that  a 
deficit  produces  inflation  and  that  we  lose 
gold.  Yet  there  was  no  Inflation  following 
the  deficit  of  1958  nor  has  there  been  infla- 
tion since  then.  Our  wholesale  price  and 
index  since  1958  has  remained  completely 
level  in  spite  of  several  deficits,  because  the 
loss  of  gold  has  been  dtie  to  other  reasons — • 
price  instability,  relative  Interest  rates,  rela- 
tive export-import  balances,  nationa  secu- 
rity expenditures — all  the  rest. 

Let  me  give  you  a  third  and  final  exam- 
ple. At  the  World  Bank  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, a  number  of  American  bankers 
attending  predicted  to  their  European  col- 
leagues that  because  of  the  fiscal  1962  budget 
deficit  there  would  be  a  strong  inflationary 
pressure  on  the  dollar  and  a  loss  of  gold 

Their  pr<;dictlons  of  inflation  were  shared 
by  many  in  business  and  helped  push  the 
market  up.  The  recent  reality  of  noninfla- 
tlon  helped  bring  it  down. 

We  have  had  no  Inflation  because  we  have 
had  other  factors  in  our  economy  that  have 
contributed  to  price  stability.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  Government  Is  right  and 
they  are  wrong.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration this  fall,  a  similar  view  was 
held  by  m.any  well-informed  and  disinter- 
ested men — that  Inflation  was  the  major 
problem  that  we  would  face  in  the  winter 
of  1962.     But  It  was  not 

COMPLEXITIES     UNDERSCORED 

What  I  do  suggest  Is  that  these  problems 
are  endlessly  complicated.  And  yet  they  go 
to  the  future  of  this  country  and  its  ability 
to  prove  to  the  world  what  we  believe  it  must 
prove.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  problems  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  the  sixties  as 
opposed  to  the  kinds  of  problems  we  faced 
In  the  thirties  demand  subtle  challenges  for 
which  technical  answers — not  political  an- 
swers— mu.3t  be  provided. 

These  are  matters  upon  which  government 
and  business  may.  and  in  many  cases  will, 
disagree.  They  are  certainly  matters  that 
government  and  business  should  be  discuss- 
ing in  the  most  sober,  dispassionate  and 
careful  way  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  vigorous  economy  upon  which  our  coun- 
try depends. 

How  can  we  develop  and  sustain  strong 
and  stable  world  markets  for  basic  commodi- 
ties without  unfairness  to  the  consumer  and 
without  undue  stimulus  to  the  producer? 

How  can  we  generate  the  buying  power 
which  can  consume  what  we  produce  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  factories? 

How  can  we  take  advantage  of  the  miracles 
of  automation  with  the  great  demand  that 
It  will  put  upon  high-skilled  labor  and  yet 
offer   employment   to   the   half  a   million  of 


vinskilled  school  dropouts  every  year  who 
enter  the  labor  market — 8  million  of  them 
in  the  1960's? 

How  do  we  eradicate  the  barriers  which 
separate  substantial  minorities  of  our  citi- 
zens from  access  to  education  and  employ- 
ment  on  equal   terms  with  the  rest? 

How,  In  sum.  can  we  make  our  free  econ- 
omy work  at  full  capacity,  that  is,  provide 
adequate  profits  for  enterprise  and  adequate 
wages  for  labor  and  adequate  utilization  of 
plant  and  opportunity  for  all? 

DIALOGS   FOR   POLITICS 

These  are  the  problems  that  we  should  be 
talking  about,  that  the  political  parties  and 
the  various  groups  In  our  country  should 
be  discussing.  They  cannot  be  solved  by  in- 
cantations from  the  forgotten  past. 

But  the  example  of  Western  Europe  shows 
that  they  are  capable  of  solution.  That  gov- 
ernment, and  many  of  them  are  conservative 
g.)',  ornments,  prepared  to  face  technical 
problems  without  ideological  preconceptions, 
can  coordinate  the  element  of  a  national 
economy  and  bring  about  growth  and  pros- 
perity— a  decade  of  them-  a  decade  of  them. 

Some  conversations  I  have  heard  in  our 
country  sound  like  old  records,  long-playing, 
left  over  from  the  middle  thirties.  The  de- 
bate of  the  thirties  had  its  great  slgnlflcance 
and  produced  great  results.  But  it  took 
place  in  a  different  world  with  different  needs 
and  tasks  It  Is  our  responsibility  today  to 
live  In  our  own  world,  and  to  identify  the 
needs  and  discharge  tlie  tasks  of  the  1960's. 

If  there  is  any  current  trend  toward  meet- 
ing present  problems  with  old  cliches,  this  Is 
the  moment  to  stop  it — before  It  lands  us  all 
In  the  bog  of  sterile  acrimf)ny. 

Discussion  is  essential,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  debate  of  recent  weeks,  though  up 
to  now  .somewhat  barren,  may  represent  the 
start  of  a  serious  dialog  of  the  kind  which 
hiis  loci  Europe  to  such  fruitful  collaboration 
among  all  the  elements  of  economic  society 
and  to  a  decade  of  unrivaled  economic 
progress. 

JEFFERSON    IS   QUOTED 

But  let  us  not  engage  in  the  wrong  argu- 
ment at  the  wrong  time,  between  the  wrong 
people  in  the  wrong  country,  while  the  real 
problems  of  our  time  grow  and  multiply, 
fertilized  by  our  neglect 

Nearly  150  jears  ago  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote: 

"The  new  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  placed  call  for  new  words,  new  phrases, 
and  the  transfer  of  old  words  to  new  objects." 

That  Is  truer  today  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Jefferson,  because  the  role  of  this  country 
is  so  vastly  more  significant. 

Tliere  is  a  show  in  England  called  "Stop 
the  World,  I  Want  To  Get  Off  "  You  have  not 
chosen  to  exercise  that  option.  You  are  part 
of  the  world,  and  you  must  participate  in 
these  days  of  our  years  in  the  solution  of  the 
problfniis  that  p<jur  upon  us.  requiring  the 
mo.st  sophisticated  and  technical  Judgment. 

And  as  we  work  in  concert  to  meet  the 
authentic  pn.blems  of  our  time,  we  will  gen- 
erate a  vision  and  an  energy  which  will 
demonstrate  anew  to  the  world  the  superl(jr 
vitality  and  the  strength  of  the  free  society. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  President's 
rail  for  the  start  of  a  serious  dialog  on 
how  to  •make  our  free  economy  work  at 
full  capacity"  could  not  come  at  a  more 
propitious  time.  And  it  is  my  hope  that 
all  interested  groups  will  take  to  heart 
the  President's  advice  that  this  is  the 
moment  to  stop  attempting  to  meet 
"present  problems  with  old  cliches  be- 
fore it  lands  us  all  in  the  bog  of  sterile 
acrimony." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  share  President  Kennedy's  views 
that  this  is  no  time  for  name  calling, 
petty   partisan   squabbling,   or   reliving 
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controverslea  of  i)ast  decades,  but  rather 
it  Is  a  time  to  \:ork  together  as  fellow 
Americans  to  see  that  our  economic  sys- 
tem Is  developed  to  its  fullest  potential. 

It  would  be  tra  ?ic  indeed  if  our  goal  of 
full  development  of  the  economy  waa 
not  to  be  realized  because  we  permitted 
illusions  rather  :han  reality  to  govern 
our  conduct.  If  we  but  use  our  good 
sense  and  not  bLnd  ourselves  to  reality 
through  preconceived  notions,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  make  great  progress 
and  that  our  ecoiomy  will  develop  at  a 
rate  never  before  known  to  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  when  speaking  to  a 
group  of  buslncMS  people  yesterday  It 
was  my  privilege  to  suggest  that  the 
President's  Labor  -Management  Advisory 
Committee  take  under  consideration  an 
objective  analysis  aiui  survey  of  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  position  with  Western 
European  neighbors  and  friends  in  the 
field  of  export  trsde.  It  is  my  view  that 
one  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
developing  our  (conomy  and  for  our 
economic  growth  rests  on  the  improve- 
ment of  our  export  trade  and  on  the 
development  of  new  markets. 

I  believe  there  are  some  old  cliches 
which  need  to  be  reexamined  and  dis- 
carded In  this  respect.  One  of  those 
cliches  is  that  wr  have  priced  ourselves 
out  of  the  mark  ft.  It  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  \»  e  have  not  entered  the 
market  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  nor 
have  we  put  together  the  policies  and 
machinery  for  export  business  which 
would  permit  us  to  develop  new  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  now  providing  much 
more  generous  export  credit  guarantees 
to  stimulate  export  of  America's  goods. 
Of  course,  I  acti.ely  support  the  Presi- 
dent's expanded  foreign  trade  program. 
I  believe  this  is  an  absolute  essential  for 
the  development  <>f  our  economy. 

I  am  hopeful  t  lat  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  3ecretary  of  Labor  will 
concentrate  Its  a  itention,  In  the  months 
ahead,  upon  ways;  and  means  for  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  labor  to  co- 
operate to  impi-oA  e  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  foreign  miirkets.  I  also  hope  that 
we  in  the  Congress  will  do  our  task  of 
providing  the  proper  incentive  for  the 
American  systenr  of  enterprise,  so  that 
America  can  modernize  its  plant  and  Its 
industrial  machinery,  and  so  that  we 
may  stimulate  tlie  production  which  is 
necessary  for  an  expanded  foreign  trade 
operation. 

For  these  reasons  in  the  past  I  have 
recommended  prompt  tax  reductions, 
both  in  corporate  and  in  individual  rates, 
and  I  have  supported  the  President's  tax 
program,  because  I  believe  these  things 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  this  mom- 
ings  New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  DsEATE  Enough? 
Pew  Americana  will  find  fault  with  th« 
moderate  tone  of  the  Pre«ldent'»  speech  at 
New  Haven  on  thf  economic  problems  eon- 
fronting  the  count  -y.  If  he  did  not  offer  any 
tangible  olive  branch  to  disaffected  buelnew- 


men,  whether  or  not  they  are  from  Yale,  he 
did  at  least  attempt  to  restore  oommunlca- 
tlons.  By  calling  for  dJacnaBioo,  by  inviting 
a  "common  concentration  on  common  prob- 
lems," he  Is  plainly  seeking  cooperation  on 
the  major  Issues. 

It  Is  tn  the  Interest  of  business  men,  and 
of  the  NaUon,  that  they  contribute  to  the 
solutions  of  these  problems.  Though  Mr. 
Kennedy  spoke  of  a  dialogue  and  debate  be- 
tween business  and  Government,  neither  de- 
bate nor  dialog  has  been  going  on;  rather 
the  air  has  been  filled  with  the  discordance 
that  results  from  voices  speaking  at  cross 
purposes. 

The  President  opened  the  debate  by  pro- 
viding his  own  appraisal  of  some  of  the 
major  areas  of  dispute.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
his  defense  of  Federal  spending  or  his  crit- 
icisms of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
Federal  budget  wUl  be  acceptable  to  fiscal 
conservatives.  But  this  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son that  the  debate  should  take  place,  be- 
cause these  are  key  Issues  that  must  be 
clarified  If  an  effective  partnership  is  to  be 
formed. 

This  kind  of  debate  takes  time.  The 
problems  are  so  complex  that  it  Is  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  any  quick  or  simple  answers. 
But  the  economy  may  not  be  able  to  await 
the  debate  outcome. 

The  President  must  demonstrate  leader- 
ship by  action  as  well  as  talk.  He  should 
be  prepared,  for  example,  to  reconsider 
whether  a  tax  cut  Is  necessary  this  year,  as 
we  believe  it  Is.  There  can  be  no  refuge  In 
the  excuse  that  the  Issue  must  await  debate. 
The  Nation.  Including  the  business  commu- 
nity, will  feel  that  a  debate  is  meaningful 
only  if  convinced  th'st  the  administration 
has  the  current  situation  under  control. 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  B.  CAREY  BE- 
FORE JAPANESE  TRADE  UNIONISTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  May  28  at  the  10th  anni- 
versary convention  of  the  All  Japan  Fed- 
eration of  Electric  Machine  Workers' 
Union  in  Kofu,  Japan,  by  James  B. 
Carey,  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  commend  Mr.  Carey  for  this  excellent 
speech  In  which  he  presents  so  force- 
fully and  eloquently  the  case  for  demo- 
cratic trade  unionism  and  exposes  the 
h]r]x>crisy  of  the  Communist-controlled 
unions. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  no  one  in  this 
country  has  done  more  to  fight  the  evil 
menace  of  communism  than  has  James 
B.  Carey.  As  the  leader  of  the  lUE,  he 
has  worked  untiringly  to  build  a  strong 
and  democratic  union.  His  efforts  have 
reduced  the  once  powerful  Communist- 
controlled  United  EUectrical  Workers — 
UE — to  an  insignificant  and  discredited 
organization  ctMnpletely  divorced  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  trade 
unionism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  James  B.  Caret,  Vice  Presidbnt, 
AFL-CIO.  Atro  PREsnwjrr,  Ikternattonal 
Union  of  Elj&ctrical,  Radio  amd  Machine 

WOBKBRS,  AFL-CIO,  AT  THE  IOtH  AnNIVEH- 
SAKT  COirvXNTION  OT  DsmCI  ROKEN  (ALL- 
JaPAN     Fn)ERATION     OF     EUKTKIC     MACHIlfE 

WoRXEBs'  UHiur),  Koru,  Japak,  Mat  28, 
I9«a. 

President  Thkehana  and  delegates  to  this 
10th  anniversary  convention  of  Denkl  Roren. 


I  am  greatly  honored  to  present  a  message  to 
the  10th  anniversary  convention  of  Denkl 
Roren  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  President  John  P.  Kennedy  s 
greeting  to  you  and  your  members: 

"I  have  asked  my  friend,  James  B.  Carey. 
president  of  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical. Radio  and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 
and  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  carry 
my  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  lOih 
anniversary  convention  of  Denkl  Roren. 

"Yotn-  union  and  President  Carey's  union 
have  much  in  common  in  addition  to  being 
ttie  largest  unions  of  electrical  manufactur- 
ing workers  in  Japan  and  the  United  States 
respectively.  The  two  unions  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  age.  and  both  have  success- 
fully opposed  the  efforts  of  totalitarian  forces 
to  capture  control  of  the  workers  in  their 
industries. 

"To  Denkl  Roren,  its  officers  and  members, 
on  its  lOth  anniversary  convention,  I  send 
my  warm  congratulations  and  my  best  wishes 
lor  many  more  decades  of  service  to  the 
workers  it  represents  and  to  democratic 
unionism. 

"I  am  happy  that  President  Carey  has  in- 
vited a  delegation  of  Denkl  Roren  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  attend  the  lUE's  lOth 
Constitutional  Convention  in  September.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  fruitful  and  enjoyable 
experience 

"In  recent  years  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  had  invaluable  exchanges  of 
business  groups,  religious  bodies,  cultural 
missions,  and  athletic  teams.  I  believe  that 
regular  exchange  of  trade  union  delegates 
can  be  equally  valuable  In  cementing  the 
ties  of  friendciilp  and  brotherhood  between 
the  two  nations. 

"For  that  reason  I  greatly  hope  that  it 
will  prove  possible  for  Denkl  Roren  to  accept 
President  Carey's  invitation  and  attend  the 
lUE'B  convention.  I  hope  alao  that  It  may 
prove  possible  for  me  to  greet  the  delegation 
personally  when  it  comes  to  the  United 
States. 

'I  will,  of  course,  look  forward  to  hearing 
President  Carey's  report  of  his  visit.  I  ap- 
preciate your  hospitality  to  him  which  I  em 
sure  will  be  reciprocated  when  the  Denkl 
Roren  representatives  come  to  the  United 
States  in  September." 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  bearer  of  this 
message  to  you  from  President  Kennedy  who, 
as  you  know,  had  in  his  election  and  still 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  American 
working  men  and  women  and  their  trade 
unions. 

I  am  also  honored  to  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  union  I  serve  as  president,  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  snd 
Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  the  worlds 
largest  union  of  electricsl  manufacturing 
workers,  representing  more  than  435.000  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

And  as  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Indostrial 
Organizations.  I  bring  you  congratulations 
aiul  best  wishes  from  that  organization  and 
the   13   million   workers  Its  r^resents. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  I  feel,  that 
Denkl  Roren's  10th  anniversary  follows  so 
closely  after  the  lOth  anniversary  of  Japan's 
resumption  of  complete  sovereignty.  In  the 
10  years  since  the  signing  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peace  Treaty,  Japan  has  fully  re- 
emcTged  as  a  leading  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  I  am  advised,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  a  Ja{>anese 
leader  being  elected  President  of  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  later  this  year. 

In  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
Japan's  economic  progress  has  evoked  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  We  know  that  your 
country's  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  9  percent  a 
year  during  the  past  decade,  the  fastest  rate 
of  growth  In  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  Japan  Is  now  the 
world's  fourth  largest  producer  of  steel,  and 
ranks    first    In    such    fields    as    shipbuilding 
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and  texUle  exports.  In  Denki  Roren's  own 
field,  your  electrical  products  ranging  from 
transUtor  radios  to  electron  microscopes  and 
heavy  equipment  are  known  throughout  the 
world  for  their  superb  quality. 

What  Japan  has  achieved  In  10  years  Is  a 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
only  In  a  democratic  nation  said  by  a  free 
people.  Such  progress  as  you  have  made  Is 
not  attainable,  as  modern  history  has  re- 
peatedly proved,  by  a  people  oppressed  by 
totalitarianism  either  of  the  left  or  right. 
If  I  may  return  for  a  moment  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  message  to  this  convention, 
I  am  happy  that  he  pointed  out  that  Denkl 
Roren  and  the  lUE  have  much  In  common. 
The  parallels  are  quite  marked. 

Our  International  union,  while  also  hold- 
ing Its  10th  convention  this  year,  was  born 
3  years  earlier  In  1949.  Both  the  lUE  and 
Denkl  Roren  are  Industrial  unions  believ- 
ing in  complete  organization  of  the  indus- 
try. Denkl  Roren's  leaders,  like  the  lUE's. 
emerged  from  a  successful  struggle  against 
political  authoritstfianlsm.  Denki  Roren 
and  the  lUE  share,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  the  same  democratic  Ideals  and  goals, 
the  same  aspirations  toward  political  and 
industrial  democracy.  Both  Denkl  Roren 
and  the  lUE  fervently  hope  for  and  work 
for  world  peace  and  the  brotherhood  of 
laboring  men  everywhere. 

Because  oxir  two  organizations  share  these 
Ideals  and  goals  we  both  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing stake  In  the  survival  of  self-government 
and  self-determination. 

Unless  political  and  economic  democracy 
survive  and  flourish,  democratic  unionism 
cannot  survive  or  flourish.  The  last  quarter - 
century  has  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
democratic  unions  are  always  the  first  vic- 
tims of  totalitarianism  either  of  the  right 
or  the  left. 

That  Is  true  because  democratic  unionism 
by  its  very  nature  seeks  to  abolish  social  and 
economic  discrimination  and  to  eliminate 
special  privilege.  Believing  deeply  In  broth- 
erhood, democratic  unionism  aspires  to  the 
creation  of  a  more  equalitarian  world  in 
which  poverty  and  oppression  are  totally 
eradicated. 

Neither  autocrats  nor  autocratic  systems  of 
government  can  tolerate  democratic  union- 
ism because,  above  all  else,  democratic 
unionism  proclaims  the  essential  dignity  of 
man,  the  importance  of  the  individual,  and 
the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

Because  democratic  unionism  holds  ve- 
hemently to  these  values  in  all  free  nations, 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  is  today  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful influences  in  the  world  for  democratic 
progress  and  peace.  We  see  In  the  ICPTU 
an  instrument  for  improving  the  economic 
welfare  of  millions  of  under-privileged  men 
and  women  and  for  the  social  and  political 
advancement  of  new  and  emerging  coun- 
tries. We  see  the  ICPTU  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging those  ijeoples  and  those  countries 
to  follow  paths  of  democracy  and  civil  rights 
rather  than  the  twisting  courses  of  dictator- 
ship and  exploitation. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  longer  and 
closer  becomes  our  association  with  other 
unions  around  the  world — through  the 
ICFTU  and  the  International  Metalworkers 
Federation — the  clearer  It  becomes  that 
labor  movements  in  all  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  free  world  face  the  same 
problems  today,  or  will  In  the  future. 

We  do  not  pretend  In  the  United  States  or 
anywhere  else  that  we  have  found  the  com- 
plete solution  to  all  these  problems — to  say 
that  would  be  to  imply  that  we  have  created 
the  perfect  society — but  we  are  making 
steady  progress  toward  their  solution.  And 
most  Important,  in  the  democracies,  we  are 
free  to  find  our  own  solutions,  by  trial  and 
error  if  necessary;  and  not  by  a  decree  or 
edict  Imposed  autocratically  from  above. 

The  United  States  today  probably  has  more 
serious  economic  problems  than  does  Japan. 


In  this  country  you  have  little  or  no  unem- 
ployment and  even  a  shortage  of  skilled 
labor.  In  our  country,  although  we  have 
more  men  and  women  employed  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  we  are  striving  to  find 
a  solution  for  an  unemployment  problem 
that  persists  at  the  level  of  4  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  work  force.  We  have 
experienced  four  recessions  since  1945,  while 
Japan's  economic  growth  has  not  been  simi- 
larly victimized.  In  the  United  States,  auto- 
mation, many  economists  now  predict,  will 
henceforth  abolish  approximately  200.000 
Jobs  a  year;  while  Japan  does  not  yet  face 
that  hazard. 

Large-scale  joblessness  is  thus  a  pressing 
problem  today  In  such  countries  as  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France,  and  the 
effects  of  automation  In  these  countries  can 
create  additional  difficulties  until  we  find 
the  solution  we  are  seeking. 

But  no  one  seriously  believes  that  countries 
like  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  Sweden  can 
remain  forever  Immune  to  the  virus  of  un- 
employment and  automation.  Extensive  un- 
employment has  been  experienced  in  these 
nations  before,  and  it  will  be  again. 

Today,  however,  there  Is  a  difference.  We 
know  that  the  problems  are  essentially  in- 
divisible, that  they  are  or  will  be  common  to 
all  Industrialized  nations  in  the  free  world 
and  that  a  common  remedy  must  be  found 
It  is  this  belief  that  has  brought  eight  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  Into  the  Common 
Market,  an  unprecedented,  unified  economic 
unit. 

Becauise  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  this 
age  as  a  one-nation  major  depression,  there 
cannot  be  extensive  unemployment  In  one 
major  nation  without  It  spreading  to  other 
nations.  Consequently  the  problem  is  not 
the  problem  simply  of  one  labor  movement 
or  of  Individual  labor  movements  Unem- 
ployment, automation,  exploitation,  trades, 
these  today  are  problems  of  International 
labor. 

That  Is  why  we  are  Joined  together  in 
organizations  like  the  ICFTU.  That  is  why 
we  seek  solutions  such  as  international 
fair  labor  standards  by  working  through  the 
ICFTU  and  particularly  the  International 
Labor  Organization;  and  through  the  same 
agencies  and  our  own  governments  we  pro- 
mote reciprocal  trade  programs  designed  to 
benefit  not  the  workers  of  one  or  two  coun- 
tries but  the  workers  of  all  countries. 

With  the  International  free  labor  move- 
ment sharing  experiences  and  problems,  and 
cooperating  in  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems, we  strengthen  free  unionism  every- 
where. If  we  In  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide organizational  know-how  and  specific 
assistance  that  will  help  labor  movements  In 
Latin  America  realize  their  full  potentials 
and  raise  living  standards,  then  the  economy 
and  unions  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere benefit.  If  the  Japanese  labor  move- 
ment can  do  the  same  in  Asia,  not  only  the 
economic  security  of  the  various  Asian  coun- 
tries Is  strengthened  but  their  national  de- 
fenses as  well. 

The  labor  movements  of  the  free  nations, 
therefore,  need  not  only  to  Intensify  their 
ties  and  fraternal  relations  with  one  another 
in  defense  of  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion; they  need  also  to  intensify  their  In- 
ternal militancy.  Effective  representation  of 
union  members  In  collective  bargaining,  in 
grievance  handling.  In  legislative  and  politi- 
cal action,  all  require  aggressive  democratic 
programs  and  aggressive  democratic  leader- 
ship. The  largest  membership  in  the  world 
cannot  help  a  union  If  It  does  not  have  a 
militant  program  and  determined,  resource- 
ful, courageous  leaders. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  make  the  vastly  Im- 
portant distinction  between  true  militancy 
and  fake  militancy. 

When  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Robert  Kennedy,  was  your  guest  here 
in  Japan  4  months  ago  he  mentioned  that 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  the  largest 


industrial  union  In  the  United  States  with 
well  over  1  million  members,  and  my  own 
union,  the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers,  had  both  de- 
feated Communist  attempts  to  control  the 
organization  of  workers  In  their  respective 
indust  les.  But  most  Important,  said  the 
Attorney  General,  was  the  fact  that  they  did 
it  by  democratic   methods. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  eradicated  the 
Communist  threat  in  that  industry  simply 
by  outperforming  the  Communists  in  every 
area  and  function  of  trade  union  life.  The 
UAW  and  the  lUE  both  proved  that  there 
was  nothing  that  the  Communist-controlled 
unions  could  do  that  our  democratic  unions 
couldn't  do  much  better,  while  preserving 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  highest 
moral  and  ethical  standards. 

It  Is  important  to  understand  that  in  this 
critical  struggle  the  U.S.  Government  main- 
tained a  strict  hands-off  attitude.  Demo- 
cratic unionism  and  totalitarian  unionism 
were  permitted  to  fight  It  out  In  the  public 
arena,  so  to  speak,  in  a  protracted  contest  for 
the  loyalties,  devotion,  and  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  working  men  and 
women. 

The  Communist  unions  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  exactly  the  same  Federal  laws  that 
benefited  the  antl-Communlst  unions.  At 
no  time  was  there  any  legal  discrimination 
against  the  Communist  groups,  no  harass- 
ment, no  persecution. 

Actually  the  history  of  our  fight  against 
Communist  unionism  In  the  United  States 
involves  much  more  than  Just  our  two 
unions. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  11  Ameri- 
can unions  with  a  membership  of  around  1.- 
500.000  that  had  fallen  under  the  domination 
of  Kremlin  stooges  In  the  United  States. 
They  were  pitiful  organizations,  actually 
They  were  forced  to  follow  every  twist  and 
reversal  and  somersault  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  line.  They  were  forced  to 
zig  and  zag  absurdly  every  time  Moscow  for- 
eign policy  zigzagged.  Like  puppets,  which 
they  were  almost  literally,  they  Jerked  to 
whatever  strings  were  pulled  first  by  the 
Proflntern,  later  by  the  Comintern,  and 
finally  by  the  Comlnform. 

It  was  Impossible  for  them,  therefore,  to 
function  as  true  trade  unions.  They  were 
primarily  Communist  political  instruments. 
By  their  very  nature  they  had  to  be  less  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  welfare  of  their 
members,  with  the  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  workers,  than  with  the 
torturous  political  turns  of  the  Kremlin  line. 
In  1948.  to  cite  one  example.  Moscow  de- 
cided on  a  weird  political  adventure:  sup- 
port of  a  third  party  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Now  political 
action  by  labor  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  traditions  of  American  unionism — 
going  back  to  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  the  1780's  and 
1790's  But  always  organized  labor  In  the 
United  States  has  regarded  Itself  primarily 
as  an  economic  Instrument  with  Its  political 
function  secondary. 

But  In  1948  American  Communists  and 
especially  Communist  unions  were  ordered 
to  forget  everything  else  and  to  devote  all 
attention  and  all  energy  to  this  ridiculous 
political  fiasco. 

The  result  was  that  the  Communist -domi- 
nated unions  completely  abdicated  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  collective  bargaining.  They 
could  find  no  time  for  negotiating  contracts, 
for  pursuing  wage  Increases,  for  handling 
grievances. 

The  result  in  every  one  of  the  Communist 
unions  was  an  Infuriated  and  rebellious  rank 
and  file.  The  more  that  wage  scales  In 
the  Red-dominated  unions  fell  behind  the 
pace  of  other  unions,  the  more  grievances 
piled  up  and  were  left  unresolved,  the  more 
workers  became  disgusted  with  Communist 
political  chicanery. 
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In  1949  and  during  the  following  year  the 
Communist-control  ed  unions  were  brought 
up  on  trial  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  Th?  trials  were  conducted 
with  the  most  scrujmlous  concern  for  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  American  Judicial 
methods.  The  CoinmunlsU  were  tried  by 
Juries  of  their  peers;  they  had  the  right  of 
counsel,  and  were  given  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  call  witnesses  and  In  every  way  de- 
fend themselves. 

In  the  end.  however.  11  unions  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  family  of  labor.  It  was  only 
then   that  the   real   struggle   began. 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  struggle  came  In 
the  electrical,  radio,  and  machine  manufac- 
turing industry.  This  Industry  had  wit- 
nessed the  mushrooming  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  Conunun  1st -con  trolled  union  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  A  few  years  before  lU  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  labor,  this  Communist 
union  had  more  than  500.000  members  and 
a  stranglehold  on  what  was  due  to  become 
the  Nation's  most  vitally  important  defense 
Industry. 

In  the  years  sin  5e  this  Communist  union 
was  thrown  out  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment lU  membership  of  500,000  has  skidded 
to  less  than  60.000  today;  it  is  a  pitiful  skel- 
eton with  fewer  thin  one-tenth  of  Its  former 
members  left,  and  itlll  declining. 

What  happened?  In  dozens,  then  in  scores 
of  local  unions.  Goveriunent  sponsored,  le- 
cret-ballot  electlooa  resulted  in  wholesale 
defections  from  tlie  Communist-dominated 
group.  Slmlla-ly,  In  scores  of  dlsaflUlation 
elections,  not  conducted  by  the  Government, 
local  union  memltershlp  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  abandon  the  Red -controlled  union. 
Almost  without  exception  these  local  un- 
ions voted  to  Join  otir  new  union,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  wh.ch  was  chartered  the  day 
the  Communist -controlled  union  was  ex- 
pelled. 

As  I  stated,  the  Communist-dominated 
union  still  exists — in  fragments  What  shat- 
tered It,  and  what  continues  to  shatter  It.  is 
its  subservience  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  totalitarian  line  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
destruction  of  th:.s  enormously  strong  and 
numerically  powerful  Red  union  was  the 
straight-forward  result  of  democracy  In  ac- 
tion. The  U.S.  Government  played  no  fa- 
vorite between  my  union  and  the  Commu- 
nist union.  The  workers  In  our  industry 
themselves  made  the  decision  and  made  It 
by  secret  ballot.  The  result  Is  that  the  Com- 
munist union,  as  with  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  Itself.  Is  presently  on  the  brink 
of  oblivion.  In  addition,  most  of  the  other 
unions  that  were  expelled  from  the  labor 
movement  In  1949-50  for  serving  the  Krem- 
lin have  now  disappeared  completely  from 
the  American  scene. 

A  former  President  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  the  lUE  performed  an  In- 
valuable public  service  by  annihilating  the 
Communist-controlled  union.  He  meant 
that  It  could  be  a  disaster  for  the  free  world 
today  If  that  union  were  still  in  a  dominant 
position  in  the  most  sensitive  of  all  our  de- 
fense industries — an  industry  that  produces 
atomic  energy  apparatus,  guided  missiles, 
rockets,  electronic  brains  and  computers  and 
a  huge  variety  of  Instrumentation  essential 
for  defense  of  the  free  world  and  for  scien- 
tific peacetime  purposes. 

There  would  be  few  If  any  military  secrets 
in  our  electrical  and  electronics  Industry  in 
the  United  States  today  If  this  Communist 
union  and  others  were  allowed  to  run  ram- 
pant through  our  plants  and  laboratories  as 
they  once  tried  to.  Democracy's  defenses 
would  be  Incalculably  weaker;  Communist 
aggression — which  we  saw  in  all  its  brutality 
and  savagery  In  Hungary,  Poland  and  East 
Berlin — would  be  more  ruthlessly  and  fre- 
quently turned  loose  for  new  blood  baths. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  there  Is  no  trade 
union  militancy  In  communism  or  Commu- 


nist unionism;  there  is  only  response  to  the 
p>olltical  conunands  and  decrees  of  the  Krem- 
lin. When  the  Kremlin  says,  as  it  did  in  the 
example  I  cited,  forget  about  bread-and-but- 
ter issues,  forget  about  bargaining,  forget 
about  contract  protections  and  benefits,  for- 
get about  grievances — then  all  these  trade 
union  principles  and  functions  are  abjectly 
forgotten. 

Opportunism  Is  not  militancy:  we  must 
learn  that  distinction.  Throwing  stones.  In- 
citing street  mobs,  provoking  riots,  those 
things  are  not  militancy;  they  are  the  dema- 
goguery  of  violence  which  as  often  as  not 
seeks  not  militant  union  demonstrations  but 
martyrs,  corpses,  dead  workers  for  propa- 
ganda exploitation. 

A  final  word  needs  to  be  said  on  this  score 
of  militancy.  When  totalltarlans  have 
neither  facts  nor  logic  to  use  against  an 
opponent  they  resort  to  smears.  One  of 
those  smears  Is  the  slander  that  American 
unions  lack  militancy  because  they  are 
"lackeys  of  Wall  Street  capitalism"  or  some 
such  nonsense. 

If  militancy  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
frequency  and  size  of  strikes — and  I  most 
definitely  do  not  think  it  can  be — then  the 
American  labor  movement  would  rank  at 
the  top  or  very  near  the  top  of  the  world's 
labor  movements  in  militancy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japanese  union  lead- 
ers know  first  hand  bow  ridiculous  this 
"lackey  "  charge  really  is.  The  longest  major 
strike  in  modern  American  history  occvured 
in  1956  and  1956  when  65,000  lUK  members 
closed  down  30  plants  of  the  Nation's  second 
largest  electrical  manufacturer,  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  for  more  than  5  months, 
156  days  to  be  exact.  And  dtiring  that 
coast- to-coast  strike,  I  recall  our  picket  lines 
were  visited  and  Joined  by  Japanese  union 
officials  touring  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  Before  It  ended  in  victory  for  our 
union  the  Westlnghouse  strike  had  cost  the 
company  $360  million  In  sales  and  $60  mil- 
lion In  profits. 

At  one  time  or  another  we  have  been  forced 
to  strike  General  Electric,  the  world's  largest 
and  richest  electrical  manufacturer;  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  and  other  giants  of  the 
industry. 

Our  union,  moreover,  supports  strikes  in 
other  countries  against  American  companies 
Not  long  ago  we  contributed  funds  to  the 
strike  of  General  Electric  workers  in  Mexico: 
and  last  month  we  sent  money  to  assist  a 
strike  in  Chile  against  Standard  Electric. 

And  to  explode  that  "Wall  Street  lackey" 
charge  once  and  for  all.  it  was  ovur  inter- 
national union  that  originally  exposed  an 
industry-wide  conspiracy  to  rig  bids  and  fix 
prices  on  heavy  electrical  equipment  in  the 
United  States.  This  bld-rlgging  and  price- 
fixing,  a  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  had  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  freezing 
out  of  overseas  competitors  in  England. 
Japan  and  other  countries.  That  conspiracy 
was  ended  a  year  ago  with  the  fining  of  29 
corporations  and  44  company  officials,  and 
Jail  terms  for  7  top  executives,  including  S 
from  General  Electric  and  2  from  Westing- 
house. 

We  might,  to  conclude  with  this  point,  in- 
quire of  those  who  babble  the  "lackey " 
charge  when  the  last  strikes  occurred  In  the 
electrical  manufactiu-lng  Industries  of  Ru- 
mania. Eastern  Germany,  Poland  and  China; 
and  what  happened  to  the  workers  or  union 
officials  who  last  criticized  top  management 
of  the  electrical  manufacturing  Industa-les  in 
Russia.  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Red  China. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  them;  they 
might  have  some  Interesting  things  to  say 
about  "lackey  unions." 

Nothing  anywhere  else  In  the  world  has 
compared  with  the  amazing  economic  growth 
of  Japan  and  West  Germany  diuing  the  last 
decade.  History,  I  believe,  will  show  that 
this  unparalleled  economic  progress  In 
Japan  and  West  Germany  was  to  very  great 
extent  due  to  the  Insistence  In  both  coun- 


tries    on     the      preservation     of     political 
democracy. 

While  there  are  numerous  parallels  be- 
tween Japan  and  West  Germany,  there  Is 
one  towering  dissimilarity.  Through  the 
center  of  Tokyo  there  is  no  12-foot  wall  of 
stone  and  mortar  and  cruel  barbed  wire 
separating  the  p)eople  of  East  Tokyo  from  the 
people  of  West  Tokyo. 

The  enemies  of  freedom  have  not  erecKd 
In  your  capital  city  a  wall  of  fear,  a  wall  of 
Ignorance,  a  wall  of  desperation.  Here  In 
Tokyo  the  Communists  have  not  been  able 
to  erect  a  primitive  barrier  to  keep  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens,  living  in  substand- 
ard conditions,  from  knowing  of  the  pros- 
perity and  higher  living  standards  of  their 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Here 
in  Tokyo  there  Is  no  partition  bristling  with 
rifles  and  machlneguns,  to  separate  millions 
of  Tokyo  citizens  from  other  millions  of 
Tokyo  citizens,  because  of  a  fear  that  all, 
given  the  chance,  will  chooee  freedom  and 
democracy  and  prosperity. 

The  walls  that  communism  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  erect — the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Ber- 
lin Wall — are  the  ultimate  proof  that  com- 
munism knows  that  It  cannot,  anywhere, 
stand  a  comparison  between  the  values  and 
accomplishments  of  democracy  and  the  tyr- 
annies and  exploitations  of  communism 

Seven  months  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be 
the  bearer  of  another  message  from  President 
Kennedy  to  a  large  democratic  labor  organi- 
zation, a  grovip  of  trade  unions  in  Western 
Berlin.  In  sight  of  the  Russian  wall — con- 
structed, as  I  say,  more  of  hate  and  fear  than 
of  stone  and  barbed  wire — I  delivered  this 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  beleaguered  Ber liners: 

"Free  union  movements  are  focal  pwlnts 
for  the  aspirations  of  countless  millions  who 
hope  for  a  better  life  and  freer  voice.  In  an 
age  of  mass  poverty  and  mass  illiteracy  over 
wide  reaches  of  the  world,  and  of  concentra- 
ted wealth  and  skill  in  other  parts,  man  is 
faced  by  the  moral  imperative  of  Justice. 
Those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  this  moral 
charge  are  the  corrupters,  not  the  makers,  of 
history.  The  necessity  for  freedom  and  the 
realization  of  human  dignity  in  freedom,  is 
a  greater  force  for  change  in  human  affairs 
than  any  sword,  any  wall,  any  tyrant's  club. 
One  cannot  shut  the  desire  for  freedom  out 
from  a  man's  heart;  the  attempt  in  Itself  is 
an  admission  of  failure. 

"Free  union  movements,  while  they  differ 
broadly  from  nation  to  nation,  are  founded 
upon  right — the  right  of  the  individual  to  a 
fair  return  for  his  lator,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  benefit  from  their  toll,  the  right 
to  enjoy  in  economic  life  freedom  from  want. 
Man  should  not  have  to  depend  upon  the 
largess  of  an  aloof  state  for  the  satisfaction 
of  what  Is  his  by  right. 

"For  this  reason,  unions  In  the  free  world 
are  the  very  bulwark  of  individual  right,  the 
voice  of  conscience,  the  living  examples  that 
free  men  can  control  their  own  destinies. " 

It  could  not  be  stated  more  tnily  or  uni- 
versally for  free  labor  movements  every- 
where. Yes,  "unions  in  the  free  world  are 
the  very  bulwark  of  Individual  right,  the 
voice  of  conscience,  the  living  examples  that 
free  men  can  control  their  destinies." 

I  said  there  was  no  wall  of  separation, 
hate  and  fear  running  through  the  center  of 
Tokyo:  but  there  is  such  a  wall  running 
through  the  center  of  the  Island  of  Sak- 
halin. Since  the  end  of  World  War  H  Rus- 
sia has  occupied  the  southern  half  of 
Sakhalin  which  had  been  administered  by 
Japan  for  57  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, signed  In  1905  In  Portsmouth.  N.H, 
There  Is.  In  fact,  a  Rtissian  wall  of  silence 
and  exclusion  surrounding  the  entire  Island 
of  Sakhalin. 

There  can  be  no  analogy  drawn — as  some 
Communists  try  desperately  to  draw — be- 
tween the  Russian  occupation  of  southern 
Sakhalin  and  the  American  administration 
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of  the  Island  of  Okinawa.    The  differences. 
In  fact,  are  enonnous. 

We  remember,  first  off,  that  under  article 
m  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  the  United 
States  recognizes  Japan's  "residual  soTcr- 
elgnty"  In  Okinawa.  The  clear-cut  Implica- 
tion of  this  Is  that  Okinawa  will— by  logic 
and  historic  Inevitability— revert  to  Japan 
when  the  threat  to  world  peace  has  dimin- 
ished. 

Is  there  any  such  treaty  or  agreement 
between  Japan  and  Russia  that  recognizes 
Japan's  "residual  sovereignty"  in  southern 
Sakhalin?  Is  there  any  understanding  of 
any  kind  that  Implies  that  southern  Sak- 
halin will  and  should  revert  to  the  Japa- 
nese nation  and  j>eople? 

To  the  contrary.  There  Is  every  evidence 
that  the  Kremlin  hasn't  the  slightest  Inten- 
tion of  ever  rellnqiilshlng  Its  control  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  Japanese  territory  on  Sak- 
halin. 

But  the  contrasts  between  Sakhalin  and 
Okinawa  run  even  deeper  than  that.  Grad- 
ually on  Okinawa  more  and  more  self-gov- 
ernment, more  and  more  self-determination, 
has  been  retvurned  to  the  Oklnawans  them- 
selves. Civil  rights  and  democratic  liberties 
have  been  enlarged  and  extended.  I  know 
something  of  this  almost  from  a  firsthand 
standpoint.  ^^ 

A  representative  of  my  union,  the  rUK, 
on  leave  to  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trmde  Unions,  spent  more  than  a 
year  on  Okinawa  assisting  the  workers  to  set 
up  their  own  trade  unions  and  their  own 
democratic  labor  movement.  Today  we 
know  that  trade  unionism  on  Okinawa  Is  nu- 
merically stronger  and  more  Infiuentlal  than 
ever  before  In  history. 

How  about  southern  Sakhalin  on  these 
two  scores?  Has  there  been  In  recent  years 
any  Increase  In  self-government  and  self-de- 
termination on  southern  Sakhalin?  Has 
there  been  any  growth  of  civil  rlghU  and 
democratic  liberties  on  southern  Sakhalin? 
You  In  the  Japanese  labor  movement 
know  the  answers  far  better  than  I  do. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy,  when  he  was 
here,  was  Impressed  with  the  deep  concern 
that  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Japanese  people  have  In  the  future  of  Oki- 
nawa. I  have  been  similarly  Impressed 
through  the  delegations  of  Japanese  union- 
ists who  have  visited  me  In  our  union's 
headquarters  In  Washington. 

One  thing  I  feel  very  certain  of — and  I 
speak  only  for  myself  in  making  this  pre- 
diction: I  am  clearly  and  completely  sure 
that  Just  as  the  Philippine  people  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  determining  their  own 
destinies,  so  eventually  will  the  Oklnawan 
people. 

If  isolationism  is  Impossible  for  free  na- 
tions In  the  modern  world,  isolationism  for 
free  labor  movements  Is  equally  impossible. 
We  have  already  noted  that  there  cannot  be 
an  extensive  depression  or  unemployment 
in  one  major  country  without  it  affecting 
other  countries.  We  have  noted  that  such 
problems  as  poverty,  Inadequate  medical 
care,  illiteracy  are  no  longer  the  problems 
of  single  nations  but  of  all  free  nations. 

But  those  problems  are  also,  in  this  mod- 
ern world,  the  problems  of  the  international 
labor  movement.  Labor's  freedom  every- 
where is  Jeopardized  wherever  communism 
Is  given  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the  dep- 
rivation and  suffering  of  any  single  group 
of  jjeople  or  nation. 

We  of  the  free  labor  movement  around 
the  world  know  that  we  are  fighting  on  two 
fronts.  We  are  fighting  against  the  assaults 
of  totalitarianism  and  we  are  fighting  against 
poverty  and  disease  that  literally  Invite  In 
totalitarianism.  We  know,  therefore,  that 
the  first  and  most  crucial  part  of  the  world- 
wide struggle  Is  to  wipe  out  poverty  and 
disease.  Where  this  Is  accomplished  com- 
munism will  obtain  no  foothold. 

Following  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1945. 
the  Industrial  unions  of  the  United   States 


and  the  unions  of  many  other  free  nations 
made  a  wholehearted  effort  to  work  for  the 
worldwide  eradication  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease in  conjunction  with  Commtinlst- 
controlled  unions. 

With  these  objectives  we  established  In 
1945  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
That  collaboration  lasted  only  3  years.  The 
Russian  unions  and  the  unions  of  the  Rus- 
sian-occupied countries  weren't  interested 
in  alleviating  poverty  and  disease  except 
where  they  could  make  political  capital  of 
such  humanitarian  efforts. 

I  know  of  this  Intimately  because  I  par- 
tlclpated  In  the  founding  of  the  WFTU  In 
1945  and  I  participated  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  WFTU  in  January  1949 

When  we  withdrew  from  the  WFTU  our 
American  Industrial  unions  declared: 

"Through  the  WFTU  we  hoped  to  partic- 
ipate In  and  Influence  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  not  only  In  war-dev- 
astated Europe  but  also  In  those  areas  of 
the  world  still  suffering  from  feudalism, 
poverty,  Illiteracy,  and  exploitation 

"Through  the  WFTU  we  hoped  to  assist 
all  workers  everywhere  to  achieve  those  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  human  rights  for 
which  labor  has  always  fought:  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  of  organization,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  the  right  to  work,  social 
security,  the  abolition  of  slave  or  forced  la- 
bor, and  freedom  from  tyranny  in  any  and 
every  form." 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  Kremlin  made 
it  clear  that  It  could  not  accept  those  goals 
or  any  serious  moves  In  the  direction  of  dem- 
ocratic rights  and  civil  liberties.  The  Krem- 
lin could  not  tolerate  anything  that  did  not 
serve  one  single  fanatical  purpose— the  ad- 
vancement of  its  own  despotic  political  pow- 
er. 

We  hardly  needed  to  bury  it.  It  burled 
itself— in  the  Kremlin.  Since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  free  labor  movements  of  Asla^ 
Africa.  Europe  and  the  Americas,  the  WFTU 
has  abandoned  all  pretense  of  being  anything 
but  a  political  instrument  of  the  Kremlin, 
an  agent  of  Communist  Imperialism. 

I've  told  you  that  Communist  unionism  Is, 
to  all  extents  and  purposes,  dead  in  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  dying  in  England  and 
other  democratic  coimtries.  In  England,  in- 
cidentally, the  experience  of  the  country's 
electrical  workers  has  an  amazing  parallel  to 
the  experience  of  American  electrical  work- 
ers. 

For  10  years  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  of 
England  was  misled,  misused  and  exploited 
by  a  Communist  minority  that  had  seized 
and  entrenched  Itself  in  the  union's  leader- 
ship. Just  2  months  ago.  this  union  of  250.- 
000  members  finally,  after  a  decade  of  Com- 
munist control,  recaptured  Its  democratic 
independence.  The  Communists,  who  had 
mainUined  themselves  in  power  by  rigging 
elections  and  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  were 
kicked  out  of  the  British  labor  movement 
Just  as  they  were  kicked  out  of  the  American 
labor  movement. 

One  of  the  most  repulsive  aspects  of  Com- 
munist unionism  anywhere  is  its  opportun- 
ism; its  willingness  to  pervert  truth  and 
decency  for  an  Immediate  political  gnln.  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  union  that  we  have  nearly 
eliminated  from  otir  Industry  are  today  prop- 
agandizing against  Japanese  Imports,  es- 
pecially electrical  Imports.  In  large  banner 
headlines  their  newspaper  recently  pro- 
claimed that  your  lamps  and  presumably 
your  radios  and  other  products  are  made  by 
sweatshop  labor,  by  what  amounts  almost  to 
slave  labor.  That  Is  the  Communist  claim 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  Communists  in 
the  'United  States  shout  noisily  their  ad- 
vocacy of  "internationalism";  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  Join.  In  effect,  with  our 
worst  reactionary  elements  in  rabble-rousing 
against  reciprocal  trade  and  Japanese  electri- 
cal Imports. 


America's  free  labor  unions  engage  In  no 
such  duplicity  or  hypocrisy.  We  are  in  fayor 
of  reciprocal  trade  and  for  the  Improvement 
of  commercial  relations  with  Japan  and  other 
nations. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  appeared  before  a 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  testified 
against  higher  tariffs  and  restrictive  quotas. 
I  told  the  congressional  committee: 

'American  labor  is  acutely  aware — and  I 
might  say,  admiring — of  what  Japan  has  ac- 
complished and  what  American- Japanese 
relations  have  accomplished  in  the  fields  of 
economic,  political  and  social  cooperation. 

•  We  of  the  American  labor  movement  have 
been  neither  stampeded  or  panicked  by  the 
butjaboo  of  Japanese  Imports. 

"We  know  that  over  the  past  5  years 
Japan  has  bought  more  products  from  the 
United  States  than  from  any  country  In  the 
world  except  Canada.  We  know  that  US. 
exports  to  Japan  were  worth  %13  billion  In 
1960  while  US.  Imports  from  Japan  totaled 
$11  billion,  giving  us  an  export  surplus  to 
Japan  of  nearly  $200  million. 

"We  know  that  at  least  191,000  American 
Jobs  are  wholly  dependent  on  our  exports  to 
Japan 

"The    Japanese    economy,    as    the    world 
knows,  has  boomed  almost  mlractilously.    It 
nrw  receives  no  economic  aid.  as  such,  from 
the  United  States.     On  the  contrary,  Japan 
has  been  transformed  from  a  country  receiv- 
ing aid  to  a  country  that  not  only  stands  on 
Its    own     feet     but     actually     today     ranks 
seventh  among  the  free  wor'd  nations  as  a 
supplier  of  economic  aid.     And  Japan,  only 
17   years    ago,    we   remember,    was   a    nation 
devastated  both  militarily  and  economically." 
Our  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Japan 
constitute  one  of  the  compelling  re.isons  for 
constantly  closer  ties  between  Denkl  Roreu 
and  the  lUE     I  say  this  because  In  the  elec- 
trical and  electronic  manufacturing  lnd\is- 
try— far  more  than  In  any  other  Industry- 
Japanese  and  American  unionists  share  the 
same    employers,   or   share   employing    com- 
panies that  are  financially  interlocked. 

The  lUE's  biggest  employer,  for  ex.-unple, 
Is  General  Electric  which  is  the  largest  single 
stockholder  In  Toshiba,  one  of  Japan's  top 
electrical  manufacturers.  GE,  I  am  advised, 
owns  12  percent  of  Toshiba,  and  Toshiba 
currently  turns  out  transistors  and  radios 
tuidcr  GE  brand  names. 

Westinghouse,  our  second  largest  manu- 
facturer, has  complex  financial  arrangements 
v.ith  Mitsubishi  EHectrlc  Co.,  of  Tokyo;  and 
another  of  our  employers,  Geiieral  Precision 
Instrument,  also  has  an  agreement  with 
Mitsubishi  whereby  General  Precision  will 
own  40  percent  of  a  new  Mitsubishi  company 
to  produce  General  Precision  products  in 
Japan 

Another  of  the  giants  of  American  In- 
dustry. Radio  Corp.  of  America,  markets  sets 
both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
manufactured  by  your  Sanyo  Electric  Co.,  of 
Os.ika. 

And  so  it  goes;  the  list  Is  long  and  the 
corporate  and  financial  Interrelations  are 
often  extremely  complex. 

But  one  thing  Is  obvious.  These  Inter- 
locking relations  between  American  and 
Japanese  producers  Is  an  overwhelmingly 
powerful  argument  for  collaboration  between 
Denki  Roren  and  the  lUE  to  seek  "Interna- 
tional fair  labor  standards." 

Exch.inge  of  information,  exchange  of  del- 
egations, cooperation  in  periods  of  negoti.i- 
tlons  and  even  In  times  of  strike — these  can 
be  immensely  valuable  to  both  Denki  Roren 
and  the  lUE. 

Democratic  unionism,  Joined  together 
across  the  continents  and  across  the  seas. 
Is  one  of  the  last  great  hopes  of  peace  and 
freedom  In  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  and  our  international 
union's  hope  that  oiu-  relations  with  Denkl 
Roren  will  be  brought  much  closer  and  much 
more  effective — as  President  Kennedy  has 
suggested  In  his  message  to  you — by  a  visit 


to  the  United  States  and  to  our  union's  10th 
constitutional  convention  of  your  esteemed 
President  Takehana.  We  will  look  forward 
to  being  his  host  and  host  to  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  can  accompany  him  to  the 
United  States.  We  will,  I  am  sure,  profit 
greatly  by  his  address  to  our  convention  and 
by  our  discussions  of  mutual  problems  and 
goals. 

A  very  few  days  ago.  In  Washington,  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  Asakal  declared: 

"In  the  103  years  since  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  never  been  better  than  they  are 
today." 

I  believe  we  can  say  exactly  the  same  about 
relations  between  the  labor  movemenu  of 
Japan  and  the  United  SUtes— and  we  pledge 
ourselves  In  the  months  and  years  to  come 
to  make  our  fraternity — of  Denkl  Roren  and 
the  rUE.  of  the  Japanese  labor  movement 
and  the  American  labor  movement — always 
more  mutually  beneficial  and  fruitful. 


PROMINENT    REPUBUCAN    FAVORS 

MEDICAL    CARE    UNDER    SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
have  some  good  news  for  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  notice  that  a  prominent  Republi- 
can favors  medical  care  under  social 
security. 

Last  week  the  first  convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citliens  for 
Health  Care  Throiigh  Social  Security 
met  here  in  Washington  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  a  onetime 
special  assistant  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. Dr.  Larson,  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican, having  served  as  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  as  Director  of  the  UJ5. 
Information  Agency,  endorsed  social 
seciu-ity  health  benefits  as  the  right  way 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

I  think  Dr.  Larson's  support  for  this 
program  is  especially  significant  in  light 
of  his  acknowledged  standing  as  an  au- 
thority on  social  security  law.  and  work- 
man's compensation  law.  His  best- 
known  work  in  this  field  is  a  layman's 
guide  to  social  security,  entitled  "Know 
Your  Social  Security."  It  Is  heartening 
to  know  that  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Larson's 
stature  is  a  pro[K>nent  of  this  admin- 
istration's program  for  health  care  imder 
social  security. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
his  address  to  the  Senior  Citizens  Coun- 
cil and  to  commend  him  for  his  stand  on 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  welfare 
proposals  in  our  history.  Dr.  Larson 
said: 

Social  security  health  benefits  are  not  an 
entering  wedge  for  socialized  medicine,  and 
they  definitely  are  the  American  way  of 
handling  the  financial  problems  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  expressing 
appreciation  and  satisfaction  at  Dr.  Lar- 
son's speech  to  that  group,  and  also  his 
confirmation  of  a  position  which  I  my- 
self have  long  held  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and 
provision  for  it  under  the  social  se- 
curity system,  which  I  think  is  entirely 
sound. 


I  also  express  the  hope  that  following 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen — I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
cently was  one  of  those,  and  there  have 
been  others  recently — a  serious  effort 
wlU  be  made  within  the  basic  principles 
of  the  social  security  system  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

To  that  end  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  which  appeared  yesterday  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  saw  that  edi- 
torial. I  hoped  that  it  might  be  included 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decision  Days  on  Medical  Care 
The  next  2  weeks  will  determine  whether 
anything  is  to  come  this  year  of  all  the  sound 
and  fury  over  medical  care  for  the  aged 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
meet  In  closed  session  to  discuss  the  admin- 
istration's plan  for  a  program  based  on  so- 
cial security,  as  well  as  the  welter  of  substl- 
tuu  proposals  put  forward  by  Republicans 
and  consenratlve  Democrats.  Intense  horse 
trading  Is  probable,  but  most  observers  al- 
ready predict  that  It  will  wind  up  without 
any  bill. 

This  may  be  a  welcome  outcMne  to  ixjli- 
tlclans  on  both  sides,  who  usually  like  a 
lively  campaign  Issue  better  than  a  law 
But  It  win  do  nothing  to  reUeve  the  health 
needs  of  elderly  persons  or  the  financial 
aches  their  allmenU  often  create  for  their 
families.  We  hope  the  administration  and 
the  critics  of  its  plan  will  use  this  period  for 
a  genuine  attempt  to  agree  on  a  program  all 
can  back  In  good  conscience. 

There  are  many  areas  of  potential  com- 
promise that  would  not  Impair  reliance  on 
the  sound  Insurance  principles  of  social  se- 
curity. Chief  among  these  would  be  a  for- 
mula for  protecting  those  uncovered  by  the 
social  security  system — a  toUl  of  3  million 
persons,  or  one-sixth  of  the  country's  aged 
popuUUon.  Nearly  half  of  these  would  be 
eligible  tor  benefits  on  the  t>asis  of  financial 
need  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  and  other 
existing  public  assistance  programs.  The 
President  indicated  In  his  news  conference 
last  week  hU  readiness  to  support  measures 
to  provide  comparable  help  to  others  outside 
social  security.  Such  universality  of  pro- 
tection would  offset  a  principal  objection  to 
the  White  House-backed  King- Anderson  bUl. 
Another  line  of  concern  could  be  eased  by 
changes  In  the  certification  procedure  for 
hospitals  and  ntirslng  facilities.  Instead  of 
having  eligibility  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that 
responsibility  might  well  be  left  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Accreditation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  This  would  further  defiate 
the  charge  that  the  program  represents  a 
wedge  for  Federal  rule  of  medicine. 

Additional  opporttmlty  for  give  and  take 
exists  on  such  Items  as  the  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits  or  the  provision  of  a 
cash  option  for  persons  who  prefer  coverage 
under  prlTste  health  insurance.  The  prob- 
lem here  would  be  to  guard  against  an  ex- 
cessive concentration  of  the  poorest  health 
risks  in  the  Government  pool,  with  an  at- 
tendant distortion  of  Its  cost  estimates.  The 
need  for  a  general  program  to  help  the  aged 
pay  their  hospital  and  nursing  home  b''ls 
U  now  acknowledged  by  almost  every  faction 


in  Congress:  it  will  be  a  miscarriage  of  de- 
mocracy if  the  session  ends  with  nothing 
done. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  It  Is  my  view  that  there  are 
ways  and  means  to  devise  a  health  care 
program  under  the  terms  of  social  secu- 
rity.   The  task  of  the  legislature  and  the 
duty  of  the  legislative  body  on  such  a 
serious  issue  as  the  one  to  which  we  re- 
fer is  to  find  ways  of  making  necessary 
accommodations  and  adjustments.    The 
so-called  King-Anderson  bill,   which   I 
support  In  terms  of  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  provisions.  Is  not  sacrosanct. 
By  that  I  mean  It  is  not  beyond  some 
adjustment  or  some  possible  change  that 
may  Improve  Its  text  and  application.    I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  feels  much  in  that  same  spirit. 
I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  Congress 
concludes  its  work  at  this  session  it  will 
be  able  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  meet 
the  test  of  social  security  financing  ahd 
at  the  same  time  represent  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  with  the  acting  majority 
leader  in  that  h(«?e. 


il 
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INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl,  10802  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purpKjses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  a  statement  concerning  the  Mag- 
nuson  amendment  which  Is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  an  appropriation  In  the  pending  bill 
from  $2  million  to  $6  million. 

I  am  imhappy  with  a  good  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  that  has  come  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
unhappy  about  it  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  good  many  parts  of  the  bill  are 
unsound  from  the  standpoint  of  sound 
public  policy.  The  bill  Is  unsound  be- 
cause parts  of  the  bill  represent  a  false 
economy  at  this  time,  smd  a  permywise 
and  pound -foolish  policy. 

I  point  out  that  the  economy  of  our 
country  is  our  most  important  defeiise 
weapon.  The  segment  of  our  economy 
known  as  our  natural  resource  areas  is 
pretty  vital  to  the  destiny  of  this  Repub- 
lic. 

The  interests  of  our  coimtry  can  never 
be  protected  by  economizing  at  the  cost 
of  Its  natural  resources  of  oiu-  country. 
In  too  many  sections,  the  bill  would  do 
exactly  that.  Yesterday  there  was  a 
struggle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over 
an  effort  to  strengthen  the  bUl  from  the 
standpoint  of  returning,  by  way  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  range,  the  verdure  of 
the  western  plains,  by  providing  for  Im- 
provements necessary  to  protect  the 
water  Uble  of  the  great  arid  areas  of  the 
West.  I  say  most  respectfully  that  when 
it  comes  to  consider  appropriations  such 
as  the  kind  we  are  discussing,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  civilisation 
does  not  climb  on  falling  water  tables. 
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The  undeniable  fact  Is  that  the  water 
table  is  falling  in  some  of  the  great  arid 
sections  of  the  West.  There  is  need  for 
reforestation.  There  is  need  for  range- 
land  seeding.  There  is  need  for  the 
development  of  water  resources  in  those 
areas  if  we  are  to  leave  the  heritage 
which  we.  as  trustees,  ought  to  leave  to 
future  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls — GKxi's  gift  of  natural  resources  to 

us. 

Senators  have  heard  me  say  before  in 
my  years  in  the  Senate  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  our 
natural  resources  are  left  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  that  in  which  we  found  them. 
But  in  my  judgment,  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  falls  short  of  fulfilling 
that  trust  in  several  particulars.     One 
particular  relates  to  the  rangeland  issue 
which  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday.     Another  issue— and 
it  is  only  one  of  several — is  the  issue  with 
respect  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   [Mr.   Magnuson]    is  taking  the 
lead.    I  am  proud  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor.    The  proposal  would  do  some- 
thing   about    providing    the    necessary 
access  roads  so  that  there  may  be  an  in- 
telligent, scientific,  and  economic  har- 
vesting of  the  timber  resources  of  our 
country.    We  are  helping  America  move 
ahead   again   with   these    amendments. 
We  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  the  proposed  increase  of 
$2  million  to  $6  million  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson  1 
is  recommending  in  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular item.  I  would  have  Senators  keep 
in  mind  that  for  the  past  several  weeks 
the  Senate,  through  its  Committee  on 
Commerce,  presided  over  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnxjsonI,  has 
been  conducting  public  hearings  in  the 
field  in  regard  to  the  depression  that  has 
hit  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
on  the  part  of  anyone  in  the  Senate  that 
there  is  no  basic  industry  in  the  United 
States  today  that  is  as  depressed  as  is 
the  lumber  industry.  In  the  past  24 
months  several  hundred  lumber  mills 
have  closed  their  doors.  Many  of  them 
have  dismantled.  The  lumber  market 
has  gone  awry.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  lumber  market  has  gone  awry  is  the 
Canadian  competition  with  which  the 
lumber  producers  in  this  country  have 
been  faced. 

What  has  been  presented  to  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  this  country  is  a  com- 
petition, not  against  the  lumber  mills 
of  Canada,  but  against  the  Government 
of  Canada.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
various  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  sub- 
sidy which  the  Canadian  Government 
is  supplying  to  the  lumber  industiy  of 
Canada  is  placing  the  lumber  industry 
of  this  country  in  the  doldrums,  in  a 
very  serious  depression.  Canadian  com- 
petition is  adversely  affecting  the  lum- 
ber  producers  of   the  United  States. 

At  another  time,  as  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing proposals  that  are  bound  to  come 
out  of  these  hearings,  the  facts  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  regard  to  what 
the  Canadian  competition  is  doing  to 
tlie  lumber  economy  of  this  country. 


Mr.  President,  come  with  me  and  sit 
with  me  for  a  moment  aa  I  describe  to 
you  what  has  happened  in  some  of  these 
public  hearings   in  regard   to   the   de- 
pressed economic  condition  of  our  lum- 
ber industry.    Listen  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment as  I  allude  to  the  testimony  of 
mayor  after  mayor.  Governor  after  Gov- 
ernor, Republican  and  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  State  after  State:  listen  with  me 
to  the  testimony  of  presidents  of  cham- 
ber of  commerce  after  chamber  of  com- 
merce; listen  with  me  to  the  testimony 
of   labor   leaders,   of   bankers,   of   mer- 
chants, of  the  lumber  operators  them- 
selves.   Listen  with  me  as  they  all  tell 
the  same  sad,  depressing  story,  to  the 
effect  that  the  lumber  industry  of  our 
own  country  is  being  gutted  by  the  com- 
petition from  Canada,  aided  ^nd  abetted 
by  the  various  forms  of  governmental 
subsidy  in  Canada. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
trade   with   Canada.     No   one   need   re- 
mind me  that  Canada  is  one  of  our  best 
customers     I  do  want  to  rai.se  my  voice 
this  afternoon,  however,  in  defense  of 
fair  competition.     I   want   to   raise   my 
voice  this  afternoon  in  defense  of  the 
p-oposition      that      our      Government, 
through  the  allied  agencies  involved  in 
the  problem  I  am  about  to  discuss  in  the 
pending  bill,  has  a  clear  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  wc  give  the  lumber  industry  of 
our  country  an  equal  break  with  Cana- 
dian   mills,    an    equal    opportunity    to 
compete  with  Canadian  mills.     If  we  are 
to  do  that,  as  it  is  shown   by   witness 
after  witness,  who  have  testified  by  the 
ream.s    in    these    public    hcarinir.s.    that 
something  must  be  done,  wc  will  have  to 
do  something   about   the   forestry   pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. 

I  now  direct  the  attention  cf  the  Sen- 
ate to  some  of  the  policies  of  the  For- 
est Service  particularly,  although  to 
some  extent  some  of  this  applies  also  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnu- 
son] has  proposed  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriations allowed  in  the  bill  for  access 
roads   from   $2   million   to   $6   million. 


One  might  very  well  ask,  What  does  the 
proposed  increase  have  to  do  with  the 
Canadian  competition  problem?  I  say 
it  is  of  major  importance  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  problem  of  competi- 
tion. Why?  Because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  pointed  out  with 
undeniable  proof,  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  United  States  is  not  approaching  the 
allowable  cut  in  the  sales  which  It  offers 
to  American  lumber  producers. 

The  allowable  cut  is  a  technical  term. 
Although  I  need  not  do  so  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  let  me  point  out 
that  by  the  allowable  cut  we  refer  to  that 
figure  of  the  amount  of  board  feet  of 
timber  that  can  be  cut  out  of  a  national 
forest  in  the  interest  of  sound  conserva- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  a  sound  sustained 
yield  program  that  will  guarantee  to 
future  generations  of  Americans  a  con- 
tinuity of  timber  supply,  so  that  the  time 
will  never  come  when  we  will  be  a  de- 
forested coimtry,  as  China  has  become 
It  represents  the  harvest  of  tlie  annual 
growth  of  timber. 

I  digress  to  say  that  we  must  not  for- 
get that  China  was  once  a  great  coun- 
try of  forests.  However.  China  forgot  its 
obligations  as  a  trustee  to  the  Almighty 
that  granted  China  great  natural  re- 
sources. 

For  some  years,  starting  with  that 
great  crusader  and  conservationist,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  we  have  been  working  in 
this  country  for  the  protection  of  our 
forests,  allowing  only  that  cut  that  would 
assure  a  permanency  to  our  forests,  and 
a  continuity  of  forest  growth.  We  call  i*. 
a  sustained  yield.  There  shall  be  sus- 
tained in  our  forests  sufficient  yield  by 
way  of  fostering  new  growth  and  cut- 
ting only  to  that  point  where  we  can 
maintain  that  sustained  yield.  That  is 
the  allowable  cut. 

The  Forest  Service  has  not  conducted 
its  sales  program  so  as  to  reach  the  al- 
lowable cut.  That  means  a  great  waste. 
I  ask  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  shows  how  the  mark  has  been 
missed  in  Oregon  and  Wsishington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sen-  is  a  record  that  must  be  improved  and 
ior  Senator  from  Washington  has  al-  improved  at  once.  On  top  of  this,  the 
ready  recited  the  national  figures.    This     Forest  Service  must  exert  itself  to  make 


certain  its  allowable  cuts  are  where  they 
ought  to  be.  On  top  of  this,  they  must 
salvage  timber  not  in  the  allowable  cuts. 
They  must  develop  more  efficiency  and 
.supply  less  excuses. 

Lot  no  one  get  the  idea  that  if  we 
do  not  cut  trees  in  a  forest  we  protect 
the  forest.  As  any  forester  will  tell  us, 
old  trees  overripen.  Old  trees  become 
diseased.  Old  trees  are  more  susceptible 
to  insect  plague.  Old  trees.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  healthy  forest  and  a  sustained- 
yield  forest,  must  be  cut. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson  I  has  already  put  into  the 
Record  some  very  vital  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  I  quote  for  em- 
phasis what  he  has  already  said.  He 
told  the  Senate: 

In  fiscal  year  1961  there  was  a  terrible  fall 
down  In  national  forest  timber  sale  perform- 
ance Only  77  percent  of  the  timber  offered 
for  sale  was  sold.  In  the  region  represented 
by  the  Senators  from  California  only  62  per- 
cent of  financed  timber  was  sold.  In  the 
Idaho-Montana  region  It  was  79  percent. 
In  the  Oregon-Washington  region  82  percent 
was  sold.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region- 
Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming- 
only  44  percent  of  the  timber  financed  for 
sale  was  sold:  and  In  Alaska  a  mere  31  per- 
cent was  sold.  The  Lake  States  region — 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
so  forth — shows  a  record  of  only  64  percent 
sold.  The  record  In  previous  years  has  some- 
times been  better  and  sometimes  worse.  It 
Is  a  very  spotty  record.  It  must  be  Improved 
starting  right  now. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
a  part  of  our  lumber  trouble  is  that  our 
lumbermen  cannot  get  logs  offered  for 
sale  in  sufficient  amount  so  that  the  logs 
can  be  purchased  in  competition  with 
the  logs  that  are  purchased  by  the  Ca- 
nadian mills  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  two  facets  to  this 
problem  of  stumpage  price. 

The  Forest  Service  will  say  that  it 
puts  the  appraised  value  on  the  sale  of 
logs.  What  happens  many  times,  prob- 
ably most  of  the  time,  is  that  the  pros- 
pective buyers  bid  up  the  price  at  auc- 
tions under  which  Federal  timber  is  sold. 
They  bid  up  the  price  over  and  above 
the  appraised  value  put  on  the  lumber 
by  the  Forest  Service.  So  the  Forest 
Service  has  a  tendency  to  wash  its  hands 
and  ask,  "What  can  we  do  about  it? 
They  are  paying  more  for  the  logs  than 
we  had  apprai.ied  them  for  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  auction." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Forest  Service 
does  not  tell  .he  full  story.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  severely  criti- 
cize the  Forest  Service  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  pohcy  they  have  been  fol- 
lowing in  regaid  to  the  sale  of  timber,  a 
policy  which  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Congress  must  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Forest  Service  that  there 
must  be  a  halt  in  the  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service.  I  say  to  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica: Make  cleai  to  your  politicians  that 
you  expect  them  to  halt  the  unsound 
economic  policy  of  the  Forest  Service 
The  time  has  (iome  to  call  the  Forest 
Service  to  an  accounting  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  s nocking,  wasteful  policy 
which  it  has  followed  in  regard  to  the 
allowable  cut  procedure. 

There    is    no    excuse    for    the    Forest 
Service  not  having  modernized  and  made 


realistic  its  allowable  cut  program. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  denyinig  to  the 
lumber  mills  of  the  country  the  sales 
which  would  make  It  possible  for  them 
to  buy.  at  prices  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  the  necessary  timber  to  operate 
the  mills.  It  is  the  old  story  of  supply 
and  demand.  We  cannot  legislate  away 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the 
Forest  Service  does  not  modernize  the 
allowable  cut.  If  it  permits  less  than  the 
true  allowable  cut  to  be  miarketed.  It 
limits  supply.  The  problem  is  just  that 
simple. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  limiting 
the  supply  of  standing  timber  available 
to  the  lumber  mills  of  the  country.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  prices  have 
soared  beyond  the  appraised  value  placed 
on  the  lumber  by  the  Forest  Service. 


There  Is  another  facet  of  the  problem, 
too.  Suppose  a  man  is  a  limiber  mill 
operator  and  his  mill  is  in  the  pi-ecincts 
of  a  national  forest.  He  has  competitors, 
and  only  so  much  timber  Is  offered  for 
sale.  The  amount  falls  far  short  of  the 
allowable  cut.  The  Forest  Service  has 
not  done  the  Job  which,  I  submit.  It  is 
the  clear  duty  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
do.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  make  certain  that  It  offers 
the  amount  of  logs  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  reach  the  allowable  cut. 

I  submit  a  table  on  appraised  and  bid 
prices  and  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
it  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectictti.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
establishes  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
spirited  bidding  continues  despite  the 
drop  in  appraisal  rates. 

The  lumber  mill  operator  must  make  a 
choice  as  to  whether  he  will  shut  down 
his  mill  or  will  continue  to  operate  the 
mill  for  some  months  at  a  sure  loss.  So 
he  goes  to  the  auction  sale,  and  the  bid- 
ding goes  up,  up,  and  up,  because  other 
mill  operators  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. He  must  decide  which  is  the 
cheaper  course  of  action  to  follow.  Con- 
fronted with  a  loss,  no  matter  which 
way  he  turns,  he  must  decide  whether 
it  is  cheaper  for  him  to  shut  down  his 
mill  and  sustain  the  loss  of  an  idle  mill, 
because  merely  shutting  down  the  mill 
does  not  mean  that  it  will  not  cost  him 
to  continue  to  own  the  mill.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  mill  and  pay  the 
cost  of  insurance;  and  usually  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  a  higher  premium  on  a 
vacant  mill  than  on  an  operating  mill. 
But  that  is  frequently  the  situation  and 
it  is  understandable.  The  maintenance 
of  the  mill  and  the  costs  of  maintenance 
continue. 

Then  the  mill  operator  Is  confronted 
with  the  probability  that  he  will  lose  a 
large  share  of  his  labor  force,  because 
the  labor  force  will  not  sit  idly  by,  wait- 
ing for  the  economic  climate  to  change. 
Much  of  the  labor  force  will  be  lost  to 
other  employers.  So  when  the  mill  op- 
erator reaches  a  decision  to  reopen  his 
mill,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  short 
supply  of  labor. 

All  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  para- 
phrase the  testimony  which  was  given 
to  us  by  witness  after  witness  from  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  hearings  which 
we  have  just  closed  throughout  the 
country. 

So  the  mill  operators  go  to  the  auc- 
tions and  decide  they  had  better  take  a 


chance  and  bid  more  than  they  know 
the  timber  is  then  worth,  in  the  hope 
that  In  the  next  6.  10,  or  12  months 
there  will  be  a  break  in  the  lumber  mar- 
ket and  prices  will  go  up.  conditions  will 
improve,  and  they  can  at  least  come 
close  to  breaking  even,  or  at  least  sus- 
tain a  loss  which  will  be  less  than  they 
would  have  suffered  had  they  shut  their 
mills  down  completely. 

But  ihey  would  not  be  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament if  they  received  from  the  For- 
est Service  the  kind  of  treatment  that 
they  desei-ve.  The  record  is  perfectly 
clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of 
the  subsidies  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment makes  available  to  Canadian 
mills  is  to  make  certain  that  the  Ca- 
nadian mills  are  often  able  to  buy  tim- 
ber from  Canadian  Government  forests 
without  competition,  at  a  price  alleged 
to  be  substantially  lower  than  the  price 
the  American  mills  find  It  necessary  to 
pay  in  heavy  bidding  for  timber  obtained 
from  U.S.  forests. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  competitive 
advantages  which  Canadian  milLs  have 
over  U.S.  mills.  There  are  other  advan- 
tages, but  they  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  allude  to  them  so 
that  the  Senate  will  know  I  am  talking 
about  a  total  case,  not  merely  a  single 
segment  in  regard  to  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  which  U.S.  mills  find  them- 
selves in  relation  to  Canadian  mills. 

There  are  transportation  costs.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  Jones  Act,  under 
which  U.S.  mills  must  ship  in  American 
bottoms,  while  Canadian  mills  can  use 
the  bottoms  of  the  world.  That  is  a  very 
important  question  of  policy  which  is  not 
before  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  al- 
though I  shall  discuss  it  in  some  detail 
when   appropriate  proposed   legislation 
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with  respect  to  that  situation  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  hope  sometime  within 
the  next  30  days  or  sooner.    Suffice  to 
say  now  that  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  Jones  Act  Is  an  act  of  many  years 
standing  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
covmtry.    The  Jones  Act  is  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.    The  Jcaies  Act  was  passed 
in  order  to  assure  the  American  i>eople 
that  in  time  of  war  there  would  be  an 
adequate  merchant  marine.    It  is  true 
that  there  are  not  very  many  lumber 
ships  left,  but  as  Mr.  Dewey,  one  of  the 
ablest  witnesses  whom  I  heard  at  the 
lumber  hearings,  representing  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  Nation,  testified,  we 
cannot  start  to  say  that  we  will  make 
an  exception  for  lumber  ships.    All  ships 
are  needed  in  time  of  war.    But  if  we 
started  to  make  an  exception  of  those 
ships,  even  though  there  are  only  a  few 
in  number,  plying  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts,  then,  of  course,  the  entire 
merchant  marine  policy  of  the  Nation 
would  be  jeopardized,  because  other  in- 
terests would  then  expect  similar  con- 
sideration. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  as  I  shall  argue 
in  detail  with  proof  later,  that  the  dif- 
ferential In  the  cost  of  shipping  is,  tn 
fact,  a  defense  cost.    The  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Government  requires  liunber  mills 
to  ship  their  products  In  American  bot- 
toms really  places  upon  the  lumber  mills 
the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  defense 
cost  of  the  country.    That  figure  Is  easy 
to  determine.     It  is  easy  to  determine 
what  the  difference  in   transportation 
cost  Is  between  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
Ivmibla,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  New 
York  City — from  coast  to  coast — In  U.S. 
bottoms  as  compared  with  foreign  bot- 
toms.   The  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington    [Mr.    Magnxtson],    the    senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  other  Sena- 
tors are  the  sponsors  of  a  bill  which  I 
hope  will  eventually  be  considered  by 
the  committee  and  will  then  come  before 
the  Senate,  which  will  provide  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  pick  up  that  dif- 
ferential, because  it  is  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense cost  of  the  coxmtry.    It  is  as  vital 
in  the  maintaining  of  a  necessary  mer- 
chant marine  In  time  of  war  as  an  ex- 
penditure for  any  other  defense  weapon 
for  which  we  spend  millions  of  dollars; 
as  vital.  In  my  judgment,  as  a  military 
plane  or  a  missile,  because  defense  must 
be  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
totality.    We  cannot  keep  the  country 
secure  by   providing  only  one   defense 
weapon;  we  need  the  entire  arsenal.    So, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  also  involved  in 
this  matter,  in  connection  with  Canada. 
Canada  has  many  transportation  ad- 
vantages and  many  other  advantages. 
We   can    equalize   the    competition   by 
means  of  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Washington  proposes  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  access  roads  from 
$2  to  $6  million.    This  Is  not  a  subsidy 
amendment.    Every  cent  spent  will  come 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  seen 
to  it  that  the  Canadian  operators  can 
get  out  their  lumber  and  that  their  al- 
lowable cut  is  made  available  to  their 
mills.  But  the  n.S.  Government  has  not 
performed  co  well  for  the  American 
lumber  mills.  The  UB.  Government, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  has  fallen 


far  short  of  making  available  to  the  U.S. 
mills  the  allowable  cut  that  a  sound 
sustained-yield  program  would  foster; 
and  as  I  have  Indicated  already,  the 
Forest  Service  must  be  brought  to  task 
for  this  delinquency  on  the  part  of  its 
administrative  policies,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Federal  Government  must  see 
to  it  that  access  to  the  timber  is  made 
available  to  the  American  mills. 

Mr.  President,  accessibility  is  an  issue 
for  which  I  have  battled  for  going  on  18 
years  m  the  Senate.  The  first  year  when 
I  was  in  the  Senate,  so  the  Record  will 
show.  I  sponsored  an  access-roads  bill. 
and  every  year  since  then  I  have  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  do  at  this 
moment,  pleading  with  the  Senate  and 
pleading  with  the  Government  to  see  to 
it  that  we  build  the  needed  access  roads 
into  the  Federal  timber,  so  that  the  tim- 
ber can  be  brought  out. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  building 
those  roads,  as  I  have  said.  Let  me 
enumerate  a  few  of  them  again: 

The  primary  need,  of  course,  is  to  make 
the  allowable  cut  available  to  the  lumber 
mills  of  the  country.  It  does  no  good  to 
have  on  a  great  mountainside  a  great 
stand  of  Federal  forest  if  there  is  no  road 
to  the  forest,  to  make  it  possible  to  get 
out  the  logs,  once  they  are  cut.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  landlocked  forests  in 
this  country,  and  I  wish  to  talk  about  a 
landlocked-forest  situation  for  whicii 
the  U.S.  Government  is  responsible.  I 
am  talking  &bo\it  the  forests  that  are,  in 
fact,  landlocked  t>ecause  no  roads  reach 
them.  We  need  roads  going  into  these 
forests,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
get  out  the  allowable  cut. 

I  do  not  take  any  great  satisfaction  in 
the  old  alibi  that  one  reason  why  the 
allowable  cut  does  not  get  out  of 
some  forests  is  that  there  are  no 
roads  going  into  the  forests.  I  ask. 
What  did  the  last  administration  do?  I 
have  asked  this  many  times  in  the  past, 
"What  were  your  budget  requests  for 
access  roads?"  The  undeniable  fact  is 
that  year  after  year  the  past  administra- 
tion simply  did  not  ask  for  adequate 
funds  with  which  to  build  access  roads 
into  the  forests,  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  out  the  allowable  cut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
be  inserted  which  shows  the  results  un- 
der the  forest  highway  acts  since  1953. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Authorization  for  forest  development  rooids 
and  trails  during  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion 


Authorisa- 
tion tor 
fi.sca!  yriir 

Authorization 

FedtTrtl  .Vid 
HiKhwiiy  .\ct 

Recom- 
mended 
by  admin- 
istration 

Approved 

by 
Congress 

li>54 

1986 

$22,  SW),  000 
22,  500,  000 
24, 000,  000 
24.  (JOO,  (XK) 

$24, 000.  ono 

1954 

1986  .. 

1967 

1988 

24, 1100,  000 
27,  000.  out 

1966 

1980 

27. 000.  OOO 

1958  . 

1980 

None         ,\  0011,  ODD 

1988 

I960. 

None       .W.  000,000 

1958 

1961 

None       ,30, 000, 000 

1960 

1962 

1963 

None       3.1,  000, 000 

1960 

.None       4<i,000,00<» 

Total... 

93.  000. 000     242,  00(1.  0(«) 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  position  that  the  Forest  Service  ia 
also  a  trustee  of  the  forests  of  this  coun- 
try, as  are  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Forest  Service  has  the 
clear  duty  to  inform  the  people,  year 
after  year,  how  much  money  It  needs  for 
the  construction  of  access  roads,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  get  out  the  allow- 
able cut. 

But  we  drag  out  the  program  year  by 
year;  and  we  insist,  as  the  second  boss 
of   the   Forest  Sei-vice — for   the   Forest 
Service   has  two  bosses:    the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress — and  we  put 
on  the  heat,  so  to  speak,  and  we  say  to 
the  Forest  Service.  "Tell  us  what  you 
could  spend  efficiently  and  effectively  in 
accordance  with  your  need  to  help  you 
with  the  allowable-cut  problem,  if  the 
money   is   appropriated."     That  is  the 
money  that  some  of  us  year  after  year 
have  battled  for.  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  we  are  battling  this  afternoon; 
and  I  shall  always  be  proud  of  my  record 
in  regard  to  this  Issue,  for  year  after 
year  I  have  proposed  increases  in  the 
appropriations  for  access  roads,  over  and 
above  the  appropriations  originally  rec- 
ommended by  the  Forest  Service,  and 
over   and    above   the   recommendations 
made  by  the  President— and  that  is  true 
of  all  the  Presidents  under  whom  I  have 
served,  either  Democratic  or  Republican. 
As  a  result  of  those  battles — and,  Mr. 
President,  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate    have    joined    me    shoulder    to 
shoulder  in  leading  these  flghts — appro- 
priatioiis  amounting  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  made  available  for  the 
construction  of  access  roads,  over  and 
above  what  each  of  the  administrations 
would  have  granted  had  we  not  reversed 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  administra- 
tions in  connection  with  the  recommen- 
dations they  made  to  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
make  that  flght;  that  is  one  flght  which 
should  have  been  unnecessary.     And  we 
should  not  have  to  be  making  this  flght 
this  afternoon.    The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee — and  I  speak  most  re- 
spectfully, but  frankly,  for  I  think  the 
facts  need  to  be  brought  out  in  the  pub- 
lic record — in  my  judgment  should  not 
have  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion   or    the    recommendation    of    the 
Forest  Service,  because  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Forest  Service  Is 
demonstrably  Inadequate  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  a   sound   forest   economy   in   this 
country  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  and  I 
wish  to  say  to  this  administration,  al- 
though it  is  an  administration  of  my 
party.    "You    simply   cannot   justify    a 
false  economy  program  at  the  expense 
of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country." 
So  we  should  have  an  access  roads 
program  appropriation  of  a  minimum  of 
$6  miUion.  so  that  the  Forest  Service  can 
get  into  some  of  the  national  forests 
and  can  obtain  or  build  the  roads  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  meet  this  demand 
from  the  lumber  Industry  and  from  the 
business   leaders   of   the   arests   of   the 
country  that  are  dependent  upon  a  lum- 
ber economy  for  their  prosperity. 

When  that  is  done.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  should  labor  under  the  misappre- 


hension that  the  program  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  any 
money,  for  I  have  heard  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  say 
many  times,  over  the  years — and  he 
would  say  so  today  if  the  question  were 
now  put  to  him— -hat  money  spent  for 
access  roads  is  mor  ey  well  spent,  because 
it  returns  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  many 
times  the  investmimt  that  is  made. 

I  say  to  those  in  the  timber  industry 
who  have  built  reads  through  the  na- 
tional forests  to  tC'P  their  own  timber— 
"You  have  a  responsibility  to  make  these 
roads  available  oi  reasonable  terms." 
The  fact  that  the  loads  are  not  available 
means  sales  are  no .  made  up  to  allowable 
cuts.  This  in  turn  forces  hiRh  bidding 
and  our  operators  engage  in  a  vicious 
competition  which  the  Canadians  do  not 
have. 

When  it  is  sho^7n  that  much  of  the 
timber  in  a  great  rational  forest  is  over- 
ripe or  is  windblown  or  is  disease-ridden, 
there  is  no  economy  in  not  proceeding 
to  harvest  those  tr(  es. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to 
have  reforestation  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  we  neel  to  provide  access  to 
the  forests,  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  proceed  scientifically  to  cut  that  for- 
e.st.  because  scientific  cutting  will  stim- 
ulate the  regeneration  and  improvement 
of  that  forest.  This  may  sound  like  a 
paradox;  however  it  is  not. 

So.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things 
this  Government  should  do  now.  in  meet- 
ing the  plight  of  the  lumber  industry, 
and  in  meeting  the  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  Canadian  competition — which 
is  the  result  of  the  various  forms  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  subsidy  the  Canadian 
Government  is  supplying  their  lumber 
mills — is  to  increase  the  appropriation 
so  we  can  proceed  to  get  the  roads  into 
our  national  forests  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  bring  out  the  timber  up  to 
the  allowable  cut. 

There  are  other  problems  in  regard 
to  the  accessibility  problem  that  grow 
out  of  lack  of  acci'ss  roads,  because  I  am 
not  talking  now  t.bout  access  roads  only 
for  getting  timber  out.  I  am  talking 
about  the  need  for  access  roads  to  save 
the  timber  now  standing  that  Is  not 
ready  for  cutting.  One  of  the  great 
plafrues  that  threatens  the  lumber  in- 
dustry Is  the  plag-ie  of  fire.  Access  roads 
are  needed  for  fire  protection.  That 
need  is  easily  demonstrable.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  take  you  into  great  national 
forest  areas  in  this  country  where  there 
is  a  good  pattern  of  access  roads,  and 
T  can  take  you  to  the  supervisor  of  that 
forest,  or  to  the  :-egional  forester  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  he  will  be  my  wit- 
ness to  tell  you  the  great  advantage  to 
the  reduction  in  the  fire  hazard  that 
these  roads  have  provided. 

So  when  we  are  fighting  here  today 
for  additional  appropriations  for  access 
roads,  we  are  flgliting  also  for  a  preven- 
tive measure  necessary  to  protect  our 
forests  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

There  is  another  need  for  access  roads, 
there  is  another  need  for  accessibility, 
there  is  another  need  for  what  we  call 
the  multipurpose  access  road.  There  was 
a  time  when  all  that  was  built  into  a 
forest  was  a  logging  trail.  Loggers  went 
in    and    slashed    down    the    trees    and 


dragged  them  out  over  a  logging  trail. 
That  practice  led  to  great  waste.  It  was 
found  to  be  most  uneconomic.  So  there 
has  developed,  as  a  matter  of  national 
pohcy,  the  so-called  multiple-use  road, 
a  road  that  can  be  used  for  getting  out 
the  logs,  a  road  that  can  be  used  for  fire 
protection,  a  road  that  can  be  used  for 
general  public  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
tourists  and  recreationists.  a  connecting 
road  with  great  interstate  highways. 

How  important  that  is  in  the  great 
areas  where  the  national  forests  exist. 
Take  my  State,  for  example.    The  No.  1 
source,  so  far  as  our  economic  life  is  con- 
cerned, is  limiber  and  agriculture,  and 
then  comes  recreation.   In  my  judgment, 
within  15  years,  and  possibly  within  10 
years,  the  greatest  source  of  income  for 
the  State  of  Oregon  will  be  income  from 
so-called  recreational  sources.   The  great 
increase  in  tourism,  the  increase  in  lei- 
sure time,  the  increase  in  recreational 
activities  are  going  to  bring  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  whole  West,  for  that 
matter,  tens  upon   tens  upon   teiis   of 
thousands  of  tourists  each  year,  includ- 
ing also  the  recreational  activity  of  our 
indigenous  population.     But  there  must 
be  roads.     There  must  be  accessibility. 
Here  again  those  of  us  who  are  fight- 
ing for  the  increased  appropriation  this 
afternoon  are  fighting  for  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  I  said,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  that,  in  my  judgment,  this 
appropriation  bill  has  too  many  sections 
in  it  that  represent  a  false  economy,  a 
penny  wise  and  pound-foolish  policy;  and 
this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  already  touched  on  the  point  about 
which  I  desire  to  inquire.  Since  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  here  earlier.  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  it  is  not  so  that 
additional  money  for  access  roads  is 
merely  taking  money  from  one  pocket 
in  order  to  put  that  money  back  into 
another  pocket. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  more  back  in  the 
other  pocket. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Even  more.  Rather 
than  representing  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, this  is  a  method  for  opening  up 
the  necessary  access  roads  to  permit  full 
and  efficient  harvesting  of  timber,  but 
the  added  return  on  the  sale  of  the 
timber  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
monev  spent  to  construct  the  roads. 

Mr.'  MORSE.  Many  times  over,  and 
I  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  say  that  many 
times  in  the  years  I  have  been  in  the 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
we  have  had  insufficient  money  appro- 
priated over  the  years  to  construct  the 
number  of  access  roads  which  a  full  and 
fair  cut  of  our  public  timber  clearly  re- 
quires? „  , 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true.  Before 
the  Senator  came  on  the  floor  I  was 
talking  about  the  hearing  held  at  I^wls- 
ton  The  Senator  sat  there  and  heard 
business  people,  lumber  people,  labor 
people  and  many  public  officials  in  his 
own  State  testify  to  this  very  point. 
They   pointed  out  that,  unless  we  do 


something  about  the  allowable  cut  and 
the  Forest  Service  gets  up  to  the  allow- 
able cut — which  it  cannot  do  unless  it 
has  accessibility — the  limiber  industry  of 
the  great  Pacific  Northwest  is  going  down 
and  down  to  a  further  depth  than  it  has 
already  reached  in  competition  with  the 
Canadian  mills  that  are  not  plagued  with 
the  kind  of  shortsighted  government 
policy  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  ex- 
tending, and  has  been  extending  for 
some  years,  to  the  limiber  interests  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  hke  to  com- 
ment on  the  Lewiston  hearings  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  first  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  there  is  not  an  inequity  in 
failing  to  provide  adequate  money  for 
acce.«;s  roads  in  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
required  to  place  timber  up  for  sale  and 
to  make  a  condition  of  the  sale  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  which  falls  to  the 
operator  to  build,  the  cost  of  which  is 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
and  thus  in  many  cases  limits  the  sale, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  the  large 
operators  who  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
struct the  roads,  having  both  the  capital 
and  the  equipment  to  do  the  job,  but 
which  discriminates  against  the  smaller 
independent  operators  who  do  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  that  point.  It  was  one  of  the 
points  I  had  intended  to  dwell  on.  and 
shall  dwell  on  now.  I  wonder,  if  between 
the  two  of  us,  we  cannot  drive  it  home 
to  the  Senate,  because  if  we  can  get  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  matter,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  limit  us  in  the  matter  of 
access  roads. 

Let  the  record  show  what  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  access 
roads — and  they  have  been  aiding  and 
abetting  that  policy,  and  I  have  l>een 
fighting  it  for  a  long  time.  They  will 
put  up  a  huge  sale  of  timber,  but  put 
it  up  on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
of  that  timber  is  going  to  have  to  build 
an  access  road  into  the  timber.  Then 
the  Forest  Service  lays  down  certain  con- 
ditions that  are  going  to  have  to  be  com- 
plied with  in  regard  to  the  specifications 
for  the  road,  and  the  cost  is  tremendous. 
No  small  operator  can  possibly  buy  the 
timber  tmder  those  conditions. 

What  we  do  is  exclude  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  the  American  timber  industry 
from  the  purchase  of  the  timber.  Do 
we  save  any  mone>'?  We  certainly  do 
not,  because  the  purchaser  of  the  timber 
buys  the  timljer,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  pointed  out.  subject  to  build- 
ing the  road,  and  he  is  allowed  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  road  from  the  purchase 
price  he  pays. 

One  may  ask  the  question,  "Can't  the 
smaU  fellow  do  that?"  The  answer  is 
"No."  because  It  takes  money  to  swing 
a  deal  like  that.  They  have  to  pay  a 
terrific  sum  of  money  on  the  line  when 
they  buy  the  timber.  They  have  to  float 
the  financing  for  roads  that  may  cost 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  a  mile. 

Senators  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
the  costs  of  some  of  these  roads  up  the 
sides  of  mountains. 

So,  in  effect,  the  Government  is  build- 
ing the  roads  through  the  big  lumber 
operators. 
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I  have  gone  through  this  battle  many 
times.  There  is  also  no  question  that 
the  VB.  Government,  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  under  governmental 
supervision,  could  build  the  roads  more 
cheaply.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  access  roads  which  the 
Federal  Government  does  build,  by  and 
large,  are  built  cheaper  than  those  which 
are  built  by  the  lumber  operators  them- 
selves. So  we  lose  at  every  turn  in  this 
matter.  The  people  who  end  up  losing 
all  are  the  little  operators. 

One  of  the  ironies  in  this  situation.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  is  that 
we  as  Senators  appropriate  huge  sums 
of  money  for  small  business  programs. 
We  have  provided  for  setting  up  a  Small 
Business  Administration.  God  bless  it. 
I  think  it  Is  doing  a  great  Job.  We  are 
very  Inconsistent  in  our  Government  pol- 
icies. This  is  a  small  business  aid  we 
could  give  to  small  lumber  mills  in  this 
country  if  we  gave  them  access  to  the 
forests,  making  the  forests  more  avail- 
able to  them,  instead  of  shutting  them 
out  in  sale  after  sale. 

These  men  come  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
and  this  Ls  one  of  the  great  criticisms 
they  express.  They  say,  "We  do  not 
have  an  equal  break  with  the  big  boys." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Access  roads  are  an 
aid  we  could  supply  to  small  business, 
which  would  not  cost  the  Treasury  a 
dime. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  make  the  Gov- 
emment  some  money. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    It  might  very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  make  the  Gov- 
ernment some  money. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's position.  It  is  squarely  based  upon 
the  facts.  It  represents  good  public 
policy. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  hear- 
ings at  Lewiston.  It  was  not  coincidental 
that  most  of  the  small  operators  who 
appeared  at  those  hearings  laid  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  access  roads. 

The  large  operators,  in  all  fairness,  are 
very  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
West.  I  have  no  argument  against  any 
of  them,  as  the  Senator  knows.  Never- 
theless, I  think  it  is  in  the  general  in- 
terest to  administer  our  public  forests 
in  such  a  way  that  the  small  operator  will 
not  be  forced  out,  so  that  the  independ- 
ent lumberman  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  purchase  of  public 
timber,  and  the  essence  of  free  enterprise 
in  the  lumber  business — which  I  take  it 
to  be  individual  entrepreneurship — will 
not  be  lost. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  even  for 
the  big  operators,  let  alone  for  the  public 
interest,  if  the  time  ever  should  come 
when  the  national  forests  in  the  North- 
west become  merely  gigantic  tree  farms 
for  two  or  three  great  corporate  entities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator.  I  know  many  of  the 
large  operators  and  I  have  worked  closely 
with  them.  Large  operator  after  large 
operator  has  said  to  me,  "Get  in  there 
and  fight  as  hard  as  you  can  for  increased 
appropriations  for  access  roads,  because 
they  are  vital  to  the  industry." 

These  men  would  much  prefer  to  be 
relieved  of  the  headache  of  building  the 


roads.  I  speak  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them.  They  would  much 
prefer  to  be  relieved  of  the  operation  of 
building  the  roads.  It  is  a  pretty  diffi- 
cult administrative  job.  It  is  costly  for 
them. 

The  Government,  in  regard  to  the  su- 
pervision and  building  of  access  roads, 
is  in  a  much  better  position  to  do  the 
job  more  economically. 

Not  only  at  Lewiston.  but  also  at  Port- 
land and  at  Olympia,  and  wherever 
hearings  have  been  held.  I  think  access 
roads  would  have  to  be  named  as  the 
No.  1  recommendation  of  the  operators 
in  order  to  help  them  meet  competition 
with  Canada,  since  that  would  meet  the 
question  of  the  allowable  cut.  That 
would  take  away  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice any  excuse  at  all  for  not  reaching 
the  allowable  cut.  and  would  make  it 
possible  for  lumber  operators  to  buy 
stumpage.  because  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  has  been 
exceedingly  objective  in  his  comments. 
He  has  pointed  out,  quite  rightly,  that 
this  is  not  an  issue  which  divides  the  big 
and  small  operators,  in  the  sense  that 
the  big  operators  oppose  the  amendment 
now  pending. 

Rather,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  industry  that  the  access 
road  program  be  expanded.  The  big 
operators  in  my  State  have  joined  with 
the  small,  independent  operators  to  urge 
increased  appropriations  of  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  hearings 
at  Lewiston,  which  I  requested  and  at- 
tended, ably  chaired  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  dem- 
onstrated beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  limiber  industry  in  the  North- 
west is  faced  with  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem to  confront  it  in  a  great  many  years. 
The  Senator  is  quite  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is 
Canadian  competition. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the 
amendment  now  being  considered  repre- 
sents a  full  answer  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  lumber  industry.  However,  the 
hearings  at  Lewiston  demonstrated — 
from  more  than  100  witnesses,  from 
small  and  large  concerns  alike,  who  came 
to  testify  concerning  the  severity  of 
their  problem — that  appropriations  for 
access  roads  need  to  be  increased.  Larger 
appropriations  need  to  be  approved. 
This  is  one  of  the  steps  open  to  the  Con- 
gress which  can  be  most  helpful  to  a 
very  hard-pressed  industry. 

I  do  not  remember  a  time,  since  the 
great  depression,  when  a  larger  number 
of  men  have  been  unemployed  in  the 
north  woods  of  Idaho  than  today.  The 
Goverrmient  and  the  Congress  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  severity  of  our  prob- 
lem and  must  take  steps  with  dispatch 
to  alleviate  this  depressed  condition,  in- 
sofar as  the  Government  can.  Today 
we  can  take  one  important  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  address.  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  today  will  ap- 
prove the  amendment  for  the  benefit  of 
a  sick  industry  in  the  West  which  des- 
perately needs  our  help. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  very  much  for  the  very  fine 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
has  seen  the  situation  develop,  that  I 
have  only  one  more  topic  to  discuss  in 
connection  with  my  case  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  That  is  the  topic  which 
Involves  American  foreign  policy  in  re- 
lation to  the  amendment. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  in  my 
judgment  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  over- 
looked some  of  the  implications  the  bill 
bears  to  American  foreign  policy,  for  the 
reasons  I  shall  discu.ss  under  my  last 
topic. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  topic 
to  discuss  in  connection  with  my  sup- 
port of  the  Magnuson  amendment.  I 
wish  to  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  some  foreign  policy  implications. 

Some  may  ask  offhand,  "What  in  the 
world  does  the  amendment  have  to  do 
with  American  foreign  policy?" 

My  answer  is,  "More  than  one  might 
think." 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  point  al- 
ready brought  out  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch], 
in  connection  with  the  first  major  point 
that  I  made  in  my  argument  today.  We 
have  a  very  serious  problem  with  Can- 
ada. We  have  a  very  serious  problem 
m  regard  to  the  question  of  competition 
with  Canada  in  the  lumber  field,  result- 
ing from  the  subsidization  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  in  various  ways  of 
Canadian  mills,  to  the  detriment  of 
American  mills,  which  competition  has 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  several  hun- 
dred American  mills  and  has  thrown  out 
of  work  many  American  workers. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  does  not  intend 
to  sit  in  the  Senate  and  support  his  Gov- 
ernment in  a  policy  that  amounts,  in 
fact,  to  exporting  jobs  to  Canada. 

Here  is  one  Senator  who  does  not  in- 
tend to  sit  in  the  Senate  and  support  a 
U.S.  Government  policy  that  in  effect 
amounts  to  liquidating  a  large  segment 
of  the  economy  of  his  State. 

Here  is  one  Senator  who  warns  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today  that 
he  will  be  in  trouble  if  he  does  not  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  see 
to  it  that  a  Government  policy  that  dis- 
criminates against  a  segment  of  our  own 
country  to  the  benefit  of  an  economy  in 
another  country  is  stopped. 

The  problem  permeates  the  entire 
administration — and  it  is  my  adminis- 
tration. I  yield  to  no  one  in  support  of 
the  present  administration  when  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  administration  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  that  is  in  the  national 
interest.  We  have  a  right  to  look  to  our 
administration  for  some  remedy.  For 
many  months  the  administration's  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  problem. 
From  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  I  ask 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
"When  are  you  going  to  insist  that  the 
departments  of  your  Government  that 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  do 
something  about  it?"  I  shall  continue 
to  follow  where  the  facts  lead  on  the 
issue. 

It  is  within  its  administrative  power 
and  jurisdiction  to  handle  much  of  this 
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problem  without  any  legislation  at  all, 
although  I  intend  to  support  some  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  it,  too.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Magnuson- Morse  bill  in 
regard  to  thf  modification  of  the  Jones 
Act.  I  intend,  if  my  administration 
forces  the  is.5ue,  to  support  legislation, 
although  it  may  not  pass  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  want  the  American 
voters  to  past;  judgment  on  it  in  Novem- 
ber 1962.  I  shall  support  legislation,  if 
this  administration  does  not  stop  a  policy 
of  discriminating  against  the  lumber 
industry  of  tiiis  country,  that  will  place 
a  temporary  quota  on  Canadian  timber — 
a  fair  quota,  a  quota  that  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  Canada,  but  a  quota 
that  will  even  the  balance  of  competition, 
a  quota  which  has  been  proposed  by  wit- 
ness after  witness  in  lumber  hearing 
after  lumber  hearing,  a  quota  which  will 
take  into  consideration  the  historic  pat- 
tern of  Canadian  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  for  the  past  10  years, 
for  example,  and.  after  the  imports  reach 
that  level,  wsess  upon  all  imports  that 
flow  mto  the  United  States  followmg  that 
point  a  quoti  tariff  that  will  put  them 
on  a  par  with  the  U.S.  mills.  Such  quota 
tariff  would  continue  until  this  adminis- 
tration and  this  Government  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  give  our  timber  indus- 
try the  relief  that  it  deserves. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  import  of  what 
I  have  said  ii\  the  past  2  minutes.  This 
is  the  place  to  say  it. 

This  administration  made  clear  when 
it  first  projwsed  its  so-called  foreign 
trade  bill  that  it  did  not  propose  or  in- 
tend to  follow  a  foreign  trade  program 
that  would  do  irreparable  injury  to 
American  industry.  This  administration 
has  seen  fit — and  I  supported  it — to  pro- 
vide protection  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  but  not  a  discriminatory  basis. 
with  respect  to  the  textile  industry.  I 
ask,  "Mr.  President,  do  you  consider  the 
textile  industry'  of  greater  import  than 
the  great  timber  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion?" 

I  supported  the  President  when  the 
textile  amendment  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  opposed  the  Mundt  amendment, 
which  would  have  prevented  the  textile 
agreement  from  going  into  effect,  by  be- 
ing one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Morse amendment  as  a  substitute. 
It  placed  upon  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  proceeding  to  determine 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  items  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  in- 
cluded in  his  amendment — beef,  lamb, 
poultry,  timber  products,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  the 
obligation  of  the  administration  is  to 
find  out  what  the  facts  are,  to  find  out 
what  steps  can  be  taken  administratively, 
or  what  may  be  needed  legislatively  in 
order  to  prevent  the  same  kind  of  irrepa- 
rable injury  that  the  administration  was 
so  anxious  to  prevent  in  regard  to  the 
textile  industi-y. 

I  would  not  even  want  to  suggest  that 
political  power  might  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  textile  amendment,  although 
f.ere  are  some  who  have  that  suspicion. 
I  propose  to  face  these  problems  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  on  each  issue.  The 
facts  supported  Senators  from  the  textile 
producing  States.    I  also  point  out  that 


the  facts  support  Senators  from  the  lum- 
ber producing  States. 

We  are  not  trying  to  prevent  trade 
with  Canada,  but  we  are  saying  that  our 
Government  cannot  justify  a  trade  pro- 
gram which  permits  the  lumber  indus- 
try of  this  country  to  be  placed  at  a 
discriminatory  disadvantage  because  of 
aid  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  in  one  way 
or  another  by  the  Canadian  Government 
to  the  Canadian  lumber  industry. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  because  it  is 
basic  in  my  economic  philosophy.  I  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  Goverrunent — and  I  would 
like  to  have  my  administration  start 
doing  it — has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  private  enterprise  system  in 
the  United  States.  The  Government 
does  not  protect  the  private  enterprise 
system  when  it  countenances  giving  a 
discriminatory  advantage  to  an  industry 
in  another  country  which  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  largess  of  a  subsidy  by  a 
foreign  government. 

This  principle  is  not  limited  to  Can- 
ada. The  liunber  situation  merely  illus- 
trates the  problem.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  FHireign  Relations.  I  know 
that  the  problem  arises  around  the 
globe.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
reached  a  point  m  the  field  of  foreign 
aid  where  our  Government  must  be 
called  to  account  by  the  voters  of  this 
country,  if  necessary,  in  regard  to  plac- 
ing the  American  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem at  a  discriminatory  disadvantage  in 
relation  to  competitive  industries  abroad 
which  are  subsidized,  not  only  by  foreign 
governments  abroad,  but  also  by  the 
U.S.  Government  Itself. 

The  time  has  come,  as  I  said  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  last  Friday,  when 
I  discussed  another  phase  of  the  foreign 
trade  program  and  pohcy,  for  us  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  economic  effects 
of  some  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  in 
relation  to  our  own  industry.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  cease  pouring 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
the  resources  of  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  for  strengthening  industries  in 
other  countries,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready reached  the  pwint  where  they  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  They  should 
be  asked  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  Common 
Market  program.  I  believe  that  the 
European  Common  Market  is  good  for 
Europe  and  good  for  the  world.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  turn  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock.  However,  we  must  follow 
certain  courses  of  action  to  protect  our 
own  industry.  That  is  why  I  said  last 
Friday — and  I  was  so  glad  to  have  the 
majority  leader  discuss  at  least  certain 
facets  of  this  problem  in  his  notable 
speech  of  last  Sunday  in  Michigan — 
that  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  see  what  some  of  the 
effects  are  on  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  the  United  States  has,  which  is 
the  private  enterprise  economy. 

That  is  why  I  said  then,  and  say  now, 
that  we  must  ask  our  NATO  allies, 
"When  are  you  going  to  start  to  pay 
your  share  of  the  bill?"  We  must  say 
to  our  allies,  "You  are  now  enjoying  a 
prosperity  and  an  economic  stability  the 
like  of  which  you  did  not  even  enjoy 
before  World  War  II." 


Most  of  our  NATO  allies  are  in  a  bet- 
ter economic  position  today  than  they 
were  before  World  War  n. 

They  got  there  because  of  us.  They 
got  there  because,  in  large  measure,  we 
rebuilt  them — and  should  have.  I  sup- 
ported those  programs.  I  supported  the 
NATO  Treaty.  I  supported  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  supported  the  point  4  program. 
But  we  supported  them  in  order  to  help 
those  countries  return  to  economic  sta- 
bility and  prosperity.  Many  of  them 
have  reached  that  pomt.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  p>our  millons  of  dollars  into 
them.  It  ought  to  stop.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  serves  notice  that  he 
proposes  to  vote  to  stop  it  whenever  he 
has  a  chance  to  vote  to  stop  it.  That 
does  not  mean  I  will  not  vote  for  foreign 
aid,  but  I  shall  vote  for  selective  foreign 
aid,  not  blanket  foreign  aid. 

So  bound  up  in  this  amendment  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  which  proposes  to 
raise  the  appropriation  for  access  roads 
from  $2  million  to  $6  million,  is  a  very 
important  symbolic  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem. This  particular  amendment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  put  our  lumber  m- 
dustry  iJi  a  position  where  it  can  com- 
pete on  a  plane  of  equality  with  Cana- 
dian mills.  It  will  do  that  by  gettmg 
roads  built  into  the  national  forests  so 
that  the  Forest  Service  can  permit  the 
allowable  cut,  which  will  enable  our 
mills  to  have  the  supply  of  timber  which 
will  make  it  imnecessary  for  them  to 
bid  up  the  price,  far  beyond  the  value  of 
the  timber,  so  far  as  making  a  profit  on 
it  is  concerned,  when  they  manufacture 
it  into  liunber. 

The  amendment  also  has  this  im- 
portance: It  is  symbolic  because  it  can 
very  well  be  the  beginning  of  »  major 
foreign  policy  debate  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  tlie  American  people  will  respond 
and  in  regard  to  which  I  am  satisfied 
they  will,  once  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  serve  notice  on  this  ad- 
ministration that  the  so-called  foreign- 
trade  bill  must  be  worked  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  American  industry.  If  we  make 
conditions  more  difficult  for  American 
business,  we  cannot  have  competition 
with  the  Common  Market;  we  cannot 
have  competition  with  the  efficient  mills 
elsewhere  in  the  world — and  the  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  the  United  States 
has  helped  to  build  those  mills,  and  we 
deserve  credit  for  it.  I  am  not  askmg 
that  American  business  be  given  a 
preferential  position.  My  faith  in  the 
private  enterprise  system  is  such  that 
I  believe  it  can  compete  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  factory  or  mdustry  in  any  other 
country,  if  that  industry  is  not  the  re- 
cipient of  either  a  government  subsidy 
of  that  nation  or  a  government  subsidy 
of  the  United  States. 

So  I  want  my  administration  to  know 
that  the  Magnuson  amendment,  more 
than  the  administration  may  ever  have 
thought,  is  symbolic  of  what  I  believe 
is  an  onrushing  foreign  policy  debate 
in  this  country.  The  people  will  reverse 
the  Kennedy  administration,  unless  the 
Kennedy  administration  takes  note  be- 
fore it  is  too  lato  that  the  American 
people  do  not  intend  to  continue  to  sup- 
port a  foreign-aid  program  of  a  blanket 
nature,  which  results,  in  effect,  in  the 
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exportation  of  millions  of  American  jobs 
out  of  the  United  States  Into  foreign 
lands.  I  want  to  be  put  in  a  position 
where  I  can  support  it  But  I  want 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  take  note  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  Ignore  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  Magnuson  amendment  and 
the  problem  of  Canadian  competition  in 
lumber. 

That  is  a  foreign  policy  problem,  and 
I  respectfully  say  that  we  have  had  no 
evidence  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  they  gave  due  con- 
sideration to  this  problem  when  they  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  an  inadequate 
recommendation  of  only  $2  million  for 
forest  access  roads, 

I  come  to  my  final  point  on  foreign 
policy  in  relation  to  this  problem,  and 
then  I  shall  close.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  taxpayers  to  know  how  many 
millions  of  their  dollars  have  been  spent 
In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
for  the  building  of  access  roads  there. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  them 
to  take  note  of  the  facts.  Although  we 
have  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
highway  construction  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  sadly  enough  some  of  that 
construction  has  been  completely  wasted; 
sadly  enough,  some  of  those  highways 
are  standing  practically  unused;  sadly 
enough,  some  of  those  highways  have 
been  built  into  areas  where  they  never 
should  have  been  built  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Magnuson  amendment  is  symbolic.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  opening  shot  in  an 
attack  on  a  shortcoming  of  American 
foreign  policy.  If  we  really  want  to  pro- 
tect American  jobs,  if  we  really  want  to 
put  the  American  lumber  industry  in  a 
better  position,  so  that  it  can  compete 
without  the  discriminatory  advantage 
which  the  Canadian  lumber  mills  pres- 
ently enjoy,  let  us  vote  for  the  Magnu- 
son amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
sound  amendment  from  whatever  angle 
the  subject  is  approached. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUKNINO.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  and  sympathy 
to  the  eloquent  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
{Mr.  MoasKl  and  to  the  meet  enlighten- 
ing colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChxtkchI  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  same  subject.  They 
and  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magkuson]  have  pro- 
vided the  Senate  with  a  nucleus  for 
many  discussion  points  on  matters  in 
which  the  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  utilizing  our  forest  re- 
sources are  directly  concerned. 

They  suggest  among  other  valuable 
comments  that  the  Forest  Service  tim- 
ber sale  program  needs  a  more  thorough 
Inspection.  They  believe  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  an  obligation  to  offer  for 
sale  the  full  amount  of  timber  that  the 
budget  plan  incorporates.  Senator  Mag- 
NTTsow  points  out,  most  properly,  that  if 
circiunstances  arise  which  prevent  full 
sale  schedules  of  timber  that  the  Con- 
gress should.  IxMleed  must,  be  advised. 

We  of  the  Western  States  depend 
heavily  on  our  forest  resources.  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  in  history  include 


as  exactly  in  the  same  category  in  every 
respect  my  State  of  Alaska  in  this  group 
for  the  Alaskan  forest  industry  is  just 
starting  to  grow.  Our  first  pulpmill  is 
only  8  years  old.  But  our  Alaska  timber 
resources  still  have  enormous  potential 
and,  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  grow, 
should  one  day  provide  a  major  source  of 
income  witliin  the  State  and  of  mate- 
rials for  the  whole  Nation.  The  vast 
wealth  of  Alaska's  timber  is  as  yet 
largely  untapped. 

More  important,  it  needs  intelligent 
and  practical  evaluation.  Millions  of 
board  feet  in  Alaska  are  wasting  each 
year  because  forest  access  roads  have  not 
been  constructed.  Fire,  disease,  insect 
infection,  and  perhat>s  manmade  poli- 
cies take  their  toll.  Yet  witliin  the  vast 
State  of  Alaska,  an  area  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  other  States  of  the  Nation 
combined,  stand  1  trillion  board  feet  of 
timber. 

Think  of  it.  Timber  to  house  those 
who  seek  new  homes.  Timber  from 
which  to  build  furniture  for  the  many 
needs  of  construction.  Timber  from 
which  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts required  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Senator  M&gntjsom  points  to  the  fact 
that  in  Alaska  in  fiscal  year  1961  a  mere 
31  percent  of  the  timber  offered  for  sale 
was  sold. 

I  can  appreciate  the  problems  the 
Forest  Service  faces  in  Alaskan  sales. 
Few  mills  operate.  Transportation 
facilities  are  minimal. 

For  a  century  Alaska  has  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  adequate  transportation  op- 
portunities. Discrimination  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  Federal  funds  kept  from 
the  State  opportunity  to  build  even  the 
scantiest  of  interlocking  roads.  The  long 
haul  today  over  the  Alaska  Highway 
which  connects  my  State  with  Washing- 
ton State  is  not  a  fast  means  of  trans- 
portation. Senator  Magnuson  and  I,  as 
members  of  the  Alaska  International 
Highway  Commission,  legislation  to  cre- 
ate which  he  sponsored  ir  1938,  played  a 
part  in  securing  that  highway,  though 
the  route  was  not  the  one  we  favored. 

When  the  Canadian  Prince  Rupert- 
Whittier  Sea  Train  Barge  started  oi>era- 
tlon  this  past  month  It  appeared  to  many 
that  a  new  and  less  expensive  system  of 
transportation  of  goods  into  Alaska 
would  correct  part  of  Alaska's  transpor- 
tation ills. 

The  sea  train  barge  would  compete 
with  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Corp.  operating  out  of  Seattle  and 
the  competition  would  decrease  freight 
rates.    That  was  the  assumption. 

This  still  may  take  place  and  I  hope 
it  does.  Competition  can  help  Alaska. 
Anything  that  helps  reduce  the  high 
freight  rates,  which  burden  Alaska  and 
are  a  major  caiKe  of  Alaska's  high  living 
costs,  is  desirable. 

But  competition  can  unwittingly  hurt 
Alaska.  The  sea  barge  has  brought  to 
the  State  a  new  ill. 

Last  month  the  first  sea  train  rail 
barge  brought  780,000  board  feet  of  Ca- 
nadian timber  to  the  port  at  Whlttier. 
That  lumber  was  destined  for  markets  in 
the  rail  belt  which  extends  from  Seward 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  through  Anchorage 
and  Palmer  to  Fairbanks, 


Iionically,  the  timber,  following  arrival 
in  the  State,  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
the  rate  for  which  it  is  today  produced 
by  mills  within  the  State.  Moreover,  it 
caused  the  reopening  of  the  abandoned 
military  port  of  Whlttier,  which,  built  in 
wartime  by  the  Federal  Government, 
solely  for  defense  reasons,  now  threat- 
ens to  compete  disastrously  with  the 
ports  of  Seward  and  Anchorage. 

The  Alaska  Lumbermen's  Association 
has  asked  the  Alaskan  delegation  to  see 
If  the  U.S.  Government  can  impose  a 
temporary  quota  on  the  fiood  of  softwood 
lumber  from  Canada  on  a  quarterly  basis 
to  remain  in  effect  while  a  long-term 
solution  is  being  explored  by  the  several 
agencies  of  government  involved. 

Association  President  Milton  J.  Daly, 
of  Ketchikan,  says  the  mills  in  the  State 
cannot  stand  the  new  competition  to 
their  limited  and  highly  seasonal  local 
markets. 

This  new  development  will  not  in- 
crease the  sale  of  domestic  timber.  It 
will  not  encourage  development  of  new 
mills  and  it  may  discourage  two  which 
are  planned. 

No  one  condemns  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  lumber  Interests.  It  is  their 
business  to  find  and  develop  new  mar- 
kets. 

But  this  new  threat  to  an  industry  not 
yet  out  of  babyhood  can  only  add  to  the 
problems  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Federal  Government  generally,  and  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  particularly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
Alaska  Lumbermen's  Association  de- 
scribing this  problem  in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

KrrcHiXAN  Spboce  Mnxa, 
Ketchikan,  AUiaka,  June  5,  1962. 
Hun.  Ernkst  Okuenimc, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senatok  Grueninc:  In  confirming 
my  wire  to  you  of  date,  am  attaching  the 
full  text  of  the  wire  sent  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  Iday  9  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manvifacturers  Aasoclatlon  expresaing  the  a«- 
soclatlon's  viewpoint  on  Canadian  lumber 
Imports. 

We  In  the  lumber  industry  In  Alaska  have 
previously  been  affected  only  indirectly  by 
the  importation  of  Canadian  lumber  into 
the  south  48  through  such  price  effects  as  it 
caused,  which.  In  the  last  2  years,  were  seri- 
ous enough.  A  small  quantity  of  Canadian 
lumber  has  been  trucked  up  the  highway  in 
recent  years,  but  not  in  such  substantial 
volume  to  concern  the  Alaskan  milling  in- 
dustry. 

We  are  presently  very  much  alarmed,  how- 
ever, at  the  initial  movement  of  780,000  feet 
board  measure  of  lumber  from  Prince  George 
arriving  at  Whlttier  via  the  first  raU  barge 
last  month.  That  the  Canadians  are  aggres- 
sively serious  in  this  matter  is  without  ques- 
tion a.s  we  know  that  additional  movements 
are  scheduled.  Further,  our  company  has 
had  many  conversations  with  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  exporting  firm  and  we  know 
that  favorable  rail  rates  from  Prince  George 
and  Dawson  Creek  to  Rupert,  as  well  as  fa- 
vorable sea  train  rates  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Whlttier,  were  established  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  to  make  this  movement 
possible.  As  an  example,  reduction  of  the 
former  Prince  George  to  Rupert  rate  of  80- 
odd  cents  a  hundredweight  to  a  through  rate 
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portion,  for  this  part  of  the  haul,  of  46  cents 
a  hundredweight  for  80.000-pound  cars  is 
substantial  Goveriunent  assistance. 

The  interior  Canadian  plants  pay  a  base 
labor  rate  of  $1.78  per  hour  compared  to  our 
Ketchikan  base  rate  of  $2.55.  Their  freight 
rate  by  rail  to  Anchorage  is  $36  per  thousand 
fec-t  compared  to  our  $31.50  per  thousand, 
but  they  liave  the  benefit  of  $4.50  per  thou- 
sand In  exchanging  the  American  funds  to 
Canadian  ctirrency.  which  makes  their 
freight  rate  the  same  as  ours.  To  Fairbanks, 
their  rate  is  lower  than  ours,  as  they  enjoy 
a  through  rate  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  the  Alaska  Railroad,  where  we, 
In  barging  to  Anchorage,  have  to  pay  a  local 
rail  rate  from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks. 

The  Alaska  rail  belt  market  Is  of  such 
small  size  that  the  entrance  of  another  sub- 
stantial lumber  source  into  and  participating 
therein  will  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
most  of  the  mills  in  both  westward  and 
southeastern  Alaska,  as  the  majority  of  us 
depend  substantially  or  wholly  upon  that 
market.  It  is  Just  not  good  for  Alaskan 
economy  at  this  stage  of  development. 

Any  help  j'ou  can  give  the  Industry  here 
through  assisting  the  position  taken  by  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 
win  be  deeply  appreciated  by  all  Alaskan  op- 
erators. I  am  sure 
Sincerely, 

Milton  J    Daly 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Piesident,  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  competition  we  face, 
then  each  contributor  to  our  economy 
must  function  in  a  modern  fashion.  The 
U.S.  Forest  Service  must  meet  its  tim- 
ber sale  commitments  and  it  must  mod- 
ernize its  allowable  cuts  procedures.  As 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  said: 

Timber  sales  plans  should  be  made  early 
and   available   for  local   mills   to  plan   on. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse] 
likewise  believes  that  Forest  Service 
procedure  can  and  should  be  improved. 

Timber  sales  must  be  made  regularly. 

The  timber  which  can  be  cut  and 
marketed  must  be  made  available.  Each 
of  the  States  should  be  selling  nearly  to 
capacity. 

Reforms  in  sales  procedure  must  be 
made. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  planners  must 
have  better  working  tools. 

Advance  planning  is  needed. 

The  Congress  generally  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  sp>ecifically  must 
know  what  is  needed  if  Congress  is  to 
help  meet  the  demands  and  needs. 
Senator  Magnuson's  suggestion  that  the 
Forest  Service  give  to  the  Congress  a 
meaningful  annual  report  is  sound.  If 
it  becomes  necessaiT  to  transfer  funds, 
this  should  be  done. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  as  our  natural  re- 
sources sE>oil,  Therefore,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thoughts  about  proper  timber  manage- 
ment and  to  commend  highly  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson!  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr,  Morse! ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  in  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, which  is  an  important  segment 
for  our  national  economy, 

Alaska  has  more  acreage  set  aside  in 
national  forests  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union— 20,742,224  acres.  Yet  less 
funds  are  expended  per  acre  In  my  State 


than  in  any  other  State,  a  mere,  paltry  the  available  forest  cut.  Given  equal  ac- 
23  cents  per  acre.  cess  opportunity,  small-  and  medium -size 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-    units  of  the  industry  will  have  equal  op- 
sent  that  a  State-by-state  tabulation  of     portunity  to  bid  on  timber  sales  to  a 
per  acreage  expenditures  be  printed  at     larger  degree  than  is  now  possible, 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  Forest  Service  is  working  on  an 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  urgent  program  of  acquiring  privately 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  owned  roads  totaling  in  cost  more  than 
Record,  as  follows:  $6  million  for  the  portion  of  road  owner- 

Totai  allocation  *^^P  which  is  properly  the  Government's 

share.  This  is  a  road  acquisition  pro- 
gram, not  a  roadbuilding  program; 
these  are  existing  roads  over  which  pri- 
vately owned  timber  has  been  hauled 
out  of  the  forests.  It  is  good  business 
for  the  Government  to  buy  quickly  into 
ownership  of  these  privately  owned 
roawis  because  it  increases  the  value  of 
the  Government  timber.  Furthermore, 
the  purchase  of  existing  roads  can  be 
completed  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
construction  of  duplicating  road  sys- 
tems. The  $2  million  put  in  by  the 
Senate  committee  is  not  enough.  We 
need  the  additional  $4  million  proposed 
by  the  Magnuson  amendment.  It  is  my 
understanding,  because  of  the  large  area 
of  national  I'orests  in  California  and  the 
nature  of  the  allowable  timber  cut  in 
relation  to  existing  roads,  that  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  access  road 
expenditures  would  be  made  in  my 
State. 

Another  important  additional  benefit 
which  would  accrue  would  be  to  open 
up  to  the  general  public  the  use  of  large 
areas  of  national  forest  land.  This  rec- 
reational benefit  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
We  have  a  particular  need  in  California, 
and  I  am  sure  in  other  States,  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  the  increasing 
number  of  people  who  are  seeking  out- 
door recreation,  hunting  and  fishing  on 
public  lands. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  my  amendment.  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  more  to  add  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GRUENING,  Mr.  President.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
these  figures  are  just  another  example  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
of  how,  despite  statehood,  the  en-  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
crusted  habits  and  practices  of  the  ington.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
colonialism  which  Alaska  suffered  dur-     ordered. 

ing  its  92  years  under  the  fiag,  first  as         Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr,   President,   I 
a  District,  then  as  a  Territory,  but  al-     suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
ways    as    a    stepchild    in    the    national         -phe     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
family,  persist.    Equality  in  the  appor-     ^.^^^y^  ^.jy  ^a.]!  the  roll, 
tionment  of  U.S.  Forest  Service  funds,         rp^g  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
so  that  more  forest  access  roads  could     the  roll. 

be  built  would  be  one  essential  step  j^j.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
toward  rectifying  Alaska's  logging  and  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
timber  problems.  j^j^g  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

A  temporary  tariff  or  quota  for  j.^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
Canadian  lumber  would  be  another,  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  President,  I  am  for 
Senator      Magnuson's      forest      roads  -^^-^^■™^^— 

amendment  because  the  small-  and 
medium-size  lumber  operators  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  need  access  to 
available  national  forest  timber.  The 
larger  operators  of  the  industry  which 
own  forest  land  in  front  of  or  mixed  with 
ripe  national  forest  timber  have  both 
access  and  timber.  But  the  smaller  ones 
very  often  do  not — unless  the  Govern- 
ment controls  more  access  roads  to  reach 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARIANS    FROM     NIGERIA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  in  Nigeria, 
the  most  populous  country  of  Africa, 
freedom  is  flowering  under  a  people 
whose  institutions  stem  from  the  same 
heritage  of  which  our  people  are  so 
proud.  It  is  a  diversified  country',  a 
large  country,  devoting  great  effort  to 
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education — a  country  whose  laws,  whose 
system,  and  whose  tenets  of  faith  pro- 
mote, protect,  and  defend  the  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

In  Nigeria  we  see  great  promise  of 
growth  and  development,  not  only  in 
economics  but  also  in  political  and  social 
fields. 

Today  we  are  favored  with  a  visit  by 
a  delegation  from  the  Parliament  of 
Nigeria.  There  are  four  Senators  and 
four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  of  Nigeria 
are: 

The  Honorable  Dennis  Chuhude 
Osadebay; 

The  Honorable  Dahlton  O.  Asemota; 

The  Honorable  Zanna  Medalla  Sheriff; 
and 

The  Honorable  Chief  Z.  C.  Obi. 

The  Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Nigeria  are : 

The  Honorable  Ibrahim  Jalo  Waziri; 

The  Honorable  E.  C.  Akwiwu ; 

The  Honorable  Chief  O.  B.  Akin- 
Olugbade;  and 

The  Honorable  Muhammadu  Sagir 
Umar. 

Also  the  Honorable  J.  M.  Udochi.  Am- 
bassador of  Nigeria,  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
Adeigbo,  staff  assistant  to  the  Nigerian 
delegation. 

I  ask  Senators  to  join  me  in  welcom- 
ing the  distinguished  delegation  from 
Nigeria,  a  country  which  has  demon- 
strated its  friendship  for  the  United 
States  and  for  Western  ideals,  including 
freedom,  to  which  we  are  devoted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALr  in  the  chair).  On  behalf  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  welcomes  our  distin- 
guished guests. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  in  order  that  Senators  may  greet 
our  guests. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2  o'clock 
and  32  minutes  pjn.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  on  being  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Met- 
CALT  in  the  chair). 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1963 

T^e  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlCaBR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinc  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  MAOMUsoifl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  adc  that  the  amendment  be 
suted. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  win  be  read. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31. 
in  line  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$2,000,000"  and  insert  "$6,000,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  is  this  amendment  a  substi- 
tute for  language  in  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  merely  pro- 
pose to  add  $4  million  to  the  amount. 
The  amendment  is  only  to  the  amount 
involved.  No  new  language  at  all  is 
proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands  the  amendment,  it 
would  strike  out  the  figure  •$2,000,000." 
and  would  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fig- 
ure "$6,000,000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  amendment,  by  means 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
proposes  to  insert  the  language  between 
lines  8  and  13.  does  constitute  legisla- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing parliamentary  inquiry:  Does  a  point 
of  order  lie  against  the  Magnuson 
amendment  which  proposes  to  change 
the  dollar  figure,  or  will  a  point  of  order 
lie  after  the  Magnuson  amendment  has 
been  adopted?  Would  the  language  be- 
tween lines  8  and  13  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Magnuson  amendment,  or  would  the 
r)oint  of  order  be  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  correctly  understands  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  the  Chair  states  that  if 
the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  Magnuson 
amendment,  thus  changing  the  figure 
from  $2  million  to  $6  million,  the  $6  mil- 
lion would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Magnuson  amendment  and  the 
language  which  it  proposes  to  insert  Is 
legislation,  and  therefore  is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  overrules  that  point  of  order.  The 
Magnuson  amendment  is  not  legislation. 
It  merely  would  increase  the  amount 
from  $2  million  to  $6  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  propound  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
the  Magnuson  amendment  has  been 
acted  upon,  since  the  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage obviously  is  legislation,  if  a  point 
of  order  is  made  against  the  language 
after  the  Magnuson  amendment  has  been 
acted  upon  and  if  that  point  of  order 
is  sustained,  then  will  the  $6  million  fig- 
ure be  stricken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc,  but 
points  of  order  in  connection  with  them 
were  not  waived.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  raise  a  point  of  order 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  amendment  at  any 
time  he  may  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  so 
understand.  But  if  the  Magnuson 
amendment  is  adopted  and  if  the  flfure 
is  chanted  from  $2  million  to  $6  million 


and  the  point  of  order  is  then  made,  it 
will  strike  out  the  enthe  section? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  can 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  entire 
section,  regardless  of  the  amount  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  way  I  understand  the  situation.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  amount 
is  $6  million  or  $50  million;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment — but  not  the 
amount — is,  in  any  case,  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  finds  it  very  difficult  to  rule 
in  advance  upwn  a  point  of  order  to  be 
submitted  at  a  future  time  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Chair  might  assuage  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  if  the  Chair 
stated  that  regardless  of  whether  the 
Magnuson  amendment  is  adopted  or  is 
rejected,  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  make  the  point  of  order 
will  not  in  anywise  be  affected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  give  that  assurance  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware;  namely,  regard- 
less of  whether  this  amendment  is 
adopted  or  is  rejected,  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  amendment  will  not  af- 
fect the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  make  a  point  of  order  to  the 
language  as  legislation  in  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  to 
this  language? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  a 
point  of  order  as  to  the  language  of  this 
section — as  to  whether  it  is  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct — that  is  to  say.  lines  8  through 
13.  inclusive,  on  page  31  of  the  bill.  In 
other  words.  I  shall  have  the  same  right 
to  make  the  point  of  order  after  the 
Magnuson  amendment  is  acted  upon  that 
I  have  at  this  time.  The  reason  I  press 
this  point  is  that  earlier  I  had  been  ad- 
vised differently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
I  have  no  objection  to  having  the  Mag- 
nuson amendment  voted  on  first. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  Mr. 
President;  let  us  proceed  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi'esident.  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  Before  the 
vote  is  taken,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  connection  with  this  partic- 
ular proposal  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
requested  only  $2  million.  The  House 
rejected  even  the  Budget  request  for  $2 
mlUlon.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  did  include  $S  million,  which 
was  the  Budget  request  Now  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  proposes,  through 
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an  amendment,  to  increase  that  amount 
by  an  additional  $4  million — thus  con- 
stituting  a  $4  million  increase  over  the 
amount  of  the  Budget  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  that  basis  I  think  the 
amendment  should  he  rejected,  but  I 
am  willing  to  have  the  vote  taken  at  this 
time  on  its  merits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  MacnttsonI.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holla NBl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pot-brightI  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1  are  necessarily  alKent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] .  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BXTCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  detained  on  official  business 
and.  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Dworshak 

Eistland 

K-iRle 

Qor« 


B.-all 
BenuftU 
BoKSi 
Butler 
Byrd,  V*. 

Cm«,  N,J. 

Oottoa 
CvutU 


[No.  86  Leg  ] 

TEAS — 47 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kefauver 

Kuchcl 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Mskn&field 

McCarthy 

MoOee 

Metcalf 

NAT3— 41 

Dirksrn 

Doutilaa 

KUruder 

Brrln 

Pons 

Gotdwater 

Hlckritloopet 

Hntska 

Javlta 

Jordan 


Monroney 

Morse 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith,  Man. 

Spark  man 

Biennis 

Symington 

WUey 

Wlinama.NJ. 

Yar  borough 

Toung.  N.Oak. 


Keatlns 

Kerr 

Lnusch* 

Long.  La. 

McCtcUan 

MlUar 

Moss 

MMndt 

Murpt\y 

I>ar«on 


Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Robertson 
RuaBcU 


Aiken 
Biuh 
Carlson 
Chavez 


Baltonstall  ThvirmoQd 

Smathen  WUUama,  DeL 

Smith,  Maine  Toung,  Ohio 
Talmartfe 


NOT  VOnNO— 12 


Fulbrtght 
Hlckey 

Holland 
Johnston 


McNamara 
Morton 
Muskle 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Magntson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  Uke  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  requested  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  was  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  suggest  an 
amendment  which  might  be  acceptable, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  memlaers. 
I  suggest  that  on  line  9,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Access  Roads"  we  strike  out  the 
words,  "acquiring  by  condemnation  or 
otherwise."  and  change  the  amount  so 
that  the  language  would  read: 

For  additional  roads  needed  for  access  to 
national  forest  lands  In  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1897,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
471.  472.  475,  476,  551),  $6,000,000. 

And  then  to  strike  out  the  words:  "to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  suggested 
striking  out  the  language  not  at  present 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  language  which 
would  remain  is  authorized  by  law,  and 
there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  so  move,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washii>gton. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  Is  recoKxUscd. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esldent.  I  invite  the  attenUon  of  the 


Presiding  Officer  to  the  langviage  of  the 
bill,  on  page  31,  beginning  on  line  8, 
under  the  title  "Access  Roads,"  down  to 
and  including  line  13. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  that  this  lan- 
guage constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  I  make  the  ]X)int  of 
order  that  that  language  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made'  a  motion.  I  have  made  a  mo- 
tion to  modify  the  language  against 
wliich  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  make 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  motion  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  mo- 
tion may  be  pending,  but  a  point  of  order 
is  in  order  at  any  time;  and  I  am  mak- 
ing the  point  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  \s  correct.  The 
point  of  order  has  to  be  ruled  upon  in 
advance  of  the  vote  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washtagton.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  in  prder  in 
making  the  point  of  order. 

This  language  is  obviously  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  point  of 
order  is  sustamed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  formal 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  now  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment I  suggested  before,  m  writing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
after  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

ACCESS   ROADS 

For  additional  roads  needed  for  access  t^ 
national  forest  lands  In  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  June  4.  1897,  as  amended  (16  USC 
471,  472.  475.  476.  551),  $6,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  point  of 
order,  so  that  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand it.  I  suggested  that  we  change 
the  language.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
agree  it  should  be  changed,  so  that  the 
language  will  not  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  suggested  language  would 
carry  out  existing  law.  the  act  of  June  4, 
1897. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  from  $2 
million  to  $6  million.  If  the  point  of 
order,  which  the  Presidmg  Officer  has 
said  he  would  sustain  in  this  particular 
case,  is  sustained  against  the  language 
in  the  bill,  there  would  be  no  money 
whatsoever  for  access  roads.  I  do  not 
think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wants  that  to  happen.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not.  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  \-oted  for  the  increase  in  the 
amount  would  not  wish  to  have  that  hap- 
pen. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Preaklent.  I  am  in  the 
posiuon  that  all  I  can  do  Is  to  appeal 
from  Uie  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mi*.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  no  point  of  order  against  the 
pending  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  langiiage  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
on  page  31.  which  the  Chair  sustained 
as  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  now  has 
submitted  an  amendment  which  would 
take  out  the  objectionable  language.  So 
far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  rule  on.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  put  the  question,  if  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  vote. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macntison]. 

Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  not 
the  Senate  already  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue?  The  amendment  now  sub- 
mitted, if  the  amendment  is  insisted  on — 
I  thought  perhaps  the  two-thirds  rule 
might  be  invoked,  but  it  was  not — would 
Involve  a  duplication  of  the  vote  already 
taken,  would  it  not,  except  for  the  lan- 
guage to  which  there  was  objection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
a  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  is  a  new  amendment.  The 
Senate  voted  on  the  $6  million  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi'. 
President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  sustained, 
which  struck  out  the  language  on  lines 
8  through  13  of  page  31  of  the  bill,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
submitted  a  new  amendment,  with  new 
language  which  meets  the  reqvdrement 
of  the  rule?  In  other  words,  it  is  lan- 
guage which  is  not  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  merely  would  fulfill 
existing  law,  with  the  sum  of  $6  million 
provided  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  succinctly 
stated  the  new  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  we  vote  again 
for  the  $6  million,  and  we  shall  be  on  our 
way  to  doing  business. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  does  not  embody  the  lan- 
guage which  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senate  is  to 
sustain  the  vote  previously  taken,  the 
vote  again  would  be  "yea,"  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  not  striking  from  the  bill 
certain  language  which  is  legislation. 
That  language  has  been  stricken  from 
the  bill  by  a  point  of  order.  It  is  not 
in  the  bill  any  longer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  submitted  a  new  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  submitted  a 
new  amendment  which,  if  agreed  to. 
would  do  the  same  thing  as  the  Senator 
previously  tried  to  do.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
my  understanding,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  merely  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  wa.s 
voted  on  a  few  minutes  ago.  Therefore, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order.  My  point 
of  order  is  not  made  on  the  ba.sis  that 
it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
but  on  the  basis  that  the  preceding  ques- 
tion has  been  determined  by  a  vote 
Therefore  it  is  not  in  order  to  vote  again 
on  the  same  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rule.s  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  amendment,  and 
that  the  amendment  embodies  no  leRi.s- 
lation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  now  ruled  on  the  question.  I 
do  not  think  any  Senator  is  confused 
I  do  not  believe  any  votes  will  be 
changed  on  the  substantive  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  $6  million  is  to  be  in- 
cluded for  access  roads.  In  an  attempt 
to  save  time,  and  I  think  to  express  the 
will  of  all  Senators  as  it  was  expressed 
before,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  preceding 
amendment  be  made  the  yea  and  nay 
vote  upon  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr, 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  think  we  should  make  clear 
that  what  this  amendment  does  is  pro- 
vide a  300-percent  increase  in  the  item 
over  and  above  what  the  Budget  Bureau 
recommended.  That  increase  would  be 
added  to  an  item  which  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  en- 
tirety. There  has  been  no  justification 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  or  in  any  other 
way. 

In  addition,  this  appropriation  bill  al- 
ready includes  $120  million  over  and 
above  what  was  provided  in  last  year's 
bill.  Last  year's  bill  was  increased  by 
about  $70  million  over  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  past  12  months,  as  a 
result  of  increased  appropriations,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  added 
5.694  new  employees.  It  added  1,500 
new  employees  during  April,  the  most 
recent  month  on  which  the  joint  com- 
mittee has  reported. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  in  January  1961,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  added  an 
average  of  18  new  employees  every  day. 
The  calculation  includes  holidays  and 
is  based  on  a  Grovemment  5-day  work- 
week. 


With  much  of  the  money  appropriated 
there  is  being  built  up  a  big  political 
bureaucracy.  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves. If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants, 
let  us  approve  the  increased  appropri- 
ation: but  before  we  do  so,  let  us  recog- 
nize that  a  vote  for  these  increases  would 
be  a  vote  against  the  possibility  of  a  tax 
reduction.  We  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  talk  from  high  administration  officials 
about  reducing  taxes.  I  have  said  it  is 
nothing  but  political  propaganda  in  an 
election  year.  We  will  not  cut  taxes  as 
long  as  we  increase  expenditures.  I 
think  every  Senator  knows  that. 

If  we  want  to  cut  taxes,  the  way  to 
do  so  i.s  to  cut  down  the  spending  and 
then  pass  the  savings  on  to  the  people 
in  a  bona  fide  tax  reduction.  I  think 
the  people  of  our  country  have  as  much 
sense  about  spending  their  money  as 
any  bureaucrat  in  Washington,  under 
the  present  administration  or  under  any 
other  administration.  Why  siphon  all 
of  their  money  through  Washington? 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  amendment 
making  these  increases  they  will  vote  for 
it  with  a  clear  imderstandlng  that  not 
only  are  they  approving  a  bill  which 
carries  a  substantial  Increase — a  $120 
million  increase — over  the  appropriation 
in  the  preceding  year  for  the  same  de- 
partment, but  also  they  are  voting 
another  $4  million  over  what  even  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  asked.  And  no  one 
has  accused  the  Budget  Bureau  of  being 
bashful  in  asking  for  money. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  but  a  moment.  The  money 
prop>osed  to  be  expended  would  be  re- 
turned. A  revolving  fund  to  build  road.s 
to  obtain  access  to  forest  lands  that  are 
eligible  to  be  cut  would  be  established. 
The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
taxes.  We  would  receive  the  money 
back.  We  would  create  more  wealth  by 
using  lands  which  are  not  now  being 
cut. 

There  is  involved  the  same  old  ques- 
tion we  have  heard  discussed  year  after 
year.  The  amendment  would  make  it 
possible  for  some  of  the  smaller  opera- 
tors to  bid  on  certain  forest  lands  on 
which  cutting  Ls  allowable.  It  would 
help  to  revive  an  Industry  that  Is  in 
trouble.  It  would  add  more  taxes  to 
the  national  economy.  It  would  open 
up  new  areas  for  recreation  and  other 
purposes. 

I  know  who  Is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. Those  who  are  opposed  have 
great  forest  reserves  and  do  not  want 
other  reserves  opened  up.  That  Is  all 
the  opposition  amounts  to.  It  Is  an  old 
story. 

Within  17  months,  by  a  conservative 
estimate,  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended would  be  paid  back  into  the 
Treasury.  Taxes  would  be  much  great- 
er when  lands  on  which  there  is  allow- 
able cutting  are  set  aside  for  cutting  on 
a  sustained -yield  basis  under  the  con- 
servation program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  did  not  make  a  point  of 
order  In  the  beginning  because  I  was 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  reconmien- 
dation  of  the  Budget  Bureau  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2  million  for  these 
access  roads.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
restoration  of  the  $2  million  as  recom- 
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mended  by  the  committee  if  the  Mag- 
nuson  amendment  can  be  defeated. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  eliminate  the  item 
in  Its  entirety,  but  I  do  object  to  increas- 
ing it  300  percent  over  and  above  what 
the  Budget  Bureau  said  was  needed.  I 
ask  that  the  aioendment  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S<jnator  from  Washington 
IMr.  MAGNusoh].  On  that  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislathe  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickiy], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land 1,  the  S<'.nator  from  Michigan 
[  Mr,  McNamara  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht]  and 
the  Senator  frcm  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr,  McNamaraI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEI.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  offlcla!;  business. 

The  Senator  Irom  Kansas  [Mr,  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  llie  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr,  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Morton]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr,  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  87  Leg] 
YEAS— 49 


NOT  VOTING— H 


Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Atiderson 

Hart  lie 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Havdcn 

Pasture 

Bible 

Hi:i 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ja<  k&on 

Robertaon 

Cannon 

Ke'auver 

Scott 

Carroll 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Mass. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Loig.  Uo. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long,  HawaU 

Stennia 

Clarlc 

Matjnuson_ 

Symington 

Dodd 

Ma  nsfleld 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wllll&ma.NJ. 

Eastland 

McQee 

Yar  borough 

Entile 

Me  teal  f 

Yourg.  N  Dak 

Gore 

Mcnroney 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

NAYS— 40 

Brail 

Erin 

Murphy 

BPiineit 

Foig 

Pearaon 

Boggs 

Gcldwat«r 

Prouty 

Bush 

HI  'kenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Butler 

Hruska 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Jo  -dan 

Smathers 

Case.  N.J. 

Keating 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Cotton 

lAoache 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Williams.  DeL 

rnrlcsen 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Ltouglaa 

MlJer 

Ellender 

M\indt 

Aiken 

Hlckey 

Morton 

Carlson 

Holland 

Muskle 

Chavez 

Fulbrlght 

Johnston 

Tower 

So  Mr,  Magntjson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
••5-17-62— C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated, 

Mr,  ANDERSON,  Mr,  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  can  make  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  satisfactory.  I  am  sure,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  not  read,  but,  instead, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  lines  1  to  3,  strike  out  •',  other 
than  Judgment  funds  awarded  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Claims,". 

On  page  9.  line  6,  change  the  colon  to  a 
comma  and  add  "except  that  Judgment  funds 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
or  the  Court  of  Clalm^s  and  the  Interest 
thereon  may  not  be  advanced  to  the  tribes 
until  a  report  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  are  to  be  used  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  both  committees  have 
approved  the  advance  by  committee  resolu- 
tion or  neither  committee  has  disapproved 
the  advance  by  conunlttee  resolution  within 
sixty  calendar  days  from  the  date  the  report 
is  submitted  to  the  committees,  not  count- 
ing days  on  which  either  Hotise  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain:", 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
as  the  language  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  to  allow  a  lit- 
tle more  flexibility  in  the  programin.g  and 
use  of  Indian  judgment  funds. 

The  committee  language  would  pre- 
clude any  use  of  the  judgment  funds, 
althotigh  previously  appropriated  by 
Congress,  until  substantive  legislation 
has  been  enacted  specifying  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  may  be  used. 
I  think  this  is  a  little  too  rigid  and  that 
our  purpose  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
slightly  different  manner. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  prepared  by 
him  and  the  Indian  tribe  for  the  use  of 
the  judgment  money  already  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  The  plan  would 
have  to  lie  before  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s  of  the  two 
Houses  for  60  days  unless  both  commit- 
tees adopt  resolutions  approving  the 
plan  at  an  earlier  time.    If  neither  com- 


mittee has  disapproved  the  plan  by  the 
end  of  the  60  days,  the  money  would  be- 
come available  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

ThLs  is  the  procedure  Congress  has 
provided  in  other  cases,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  procedure  to  use  here.  It  has 
been  written  into  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  utility  systems  on  In- 
dian reservations,  and  also  with  respect 
to  small  reclamation  projects. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
preclude  the  Secretary  of  Interior  from 
paying  the  costs  of  litigation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  approved  con- 
tracts. 

I  should  also  say  that  I  appreciated 
very  much  what  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  done.  It  put  into  the 
bill  the  language  which  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
asked  to  have  included  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, after  it  was  included  it  was  called 
to  our  attention  that  this  would  preclude 
the  use  of  the  judgment  funds  until 
authorizing  legislation  had  been  enacted. 
I  believe  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
will  allow  flexibility  In  using  judgment 
funds,  which  are  running  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  retain  in  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  them  before 
they  are  programed.  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  accept  the  amendment, 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  agree  with  the 
amendment,  I  believe  it  is  justified,  and 
is  a  legitimate  precaution  to  take.  I  will 
be  glad  to  accept  it  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$55,- 
550.000"  and  irisert  in  lieu  thereof  "$57,- 
000,000," 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Ml",  President,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  add  some  money  to 
permit  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  to  be  started. 

Under  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project,  110,630  acres  of  Navajo  Reser- 
vation lands  will  be  developed  and  irri- 
gated, providing  farms  for  1,120  Navajo 
families  and  giving  a  livelihood  in  re- 
lated service  activities  to  another  2,240 
families,  thus  providing  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  more  than  16,000  Nav- 
ajo Indians. 

It  is  necessary  that  funds  be  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1&63  because  the 
Navajo  Reservoir  is  presently  being  filled 
with  water.  Consequently  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  control  works  and  tun- 
nel be  started  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid 
increases  in  the  costs  which  would  de- 
velop if  this  work  were  accomplished 
after  the  reservoir  was  filled.  Also,  It  Is 
planned  to  dump  a  part  of  the  waste 
from  the  tunnel  excavation  in  the  reser- 
voir area  and  the  rest  of  it  in  the  Kutz 
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canyon.  This  plan  provides  two  work-  Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  is  $135  The  senior  Senator  from  Wyom^g 
ln«  headings  for  the  tunnel  which  would  million.  IM^'  McOeiI  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
^t  ^rSSiWe  if  the  reservoir  were  Mr.  LAU8CHE.  The  appropriation  Coimn'ttee  ^n  Appropria^^^^^ 
filled  withwater  bill  provides  $55  million.  cessf  ul  in  having  Included  in  the  bill  be- 
lt iTalonwressary  that  the  definite  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Oh.  no  An  at-  {^^^,  ^^  ,^^^  ^^^''^^  ^j^^y^t 
plan  report  be  formulated  as  soon  as  tempt  was  made  in  the  beginning  to  pro-  $187,000  to  expand  oil  shale  res^ch  to 
\^i\i\e  vide  $555,000.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama-  be  conducted.  I  understand,  In  Laramie. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  tion  felt  that  if  the  tunnel  could  be  cut  Wyo.  «,,„„,-♦.«»  tn.*  .. 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  before  the  reservoir  filled,  a  substantial  Rumors  have  been  circulating  that  as 
RECotD  a  table  showing  the  work  pro-  sum  of  money  would  be  saved.  How-  a  part  of  the  research  to  J^^confVjJ^ 
posed  for  fiscal  yearl963.  ever.  I  have  taken  the  advice  of  the  ^"^  ^^^••"nif  •  Wya.  one  of  the  prinri^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  have  retorts  at  the  Rifle.  Colo.,  plant  is  to  De 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid.  as  withdrawn  the  amendment  removed.  I  understand  from  the  Sen- 
follows-  Mr.  LAU8CHE.     Was  not  this  propo-sal  ator  from  Wyoming  that  It  Is  not  his  In- 

..,,.,.            .    ^         , .^.  ,^  riicriiRspfi  in  thp  Senate  a  vear  ago'  tention  that  that  be  the  effect  of  his 

Narafo  irngatum  project,  work  proposed  for  Qiscussea   in  me  oeiiawr  a.  ycai   uru.  „.„„„j^„„f.  fuaf  \t  ic  nnt  <vtnt^mnlAti^rf 

fiscal  year  1963  Mr.  ANDERSON     Yes.  amendment ,  that  It  Is  not  TOntompiatod 

oeveionment  of  definite  oian  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE.    As  I  understand,  the  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  any  ma- 

re^t  issue  at  that  time  was  the  development  chinery  or  retorts  at  Rifle.  Colo.,  be  re- 

Aerial  surveys  and  topographical  of  new  farmlands  through  the  expend-  moved. 

map  project  area $415,600  iture  of  public  moneys,  while  the  Gov-  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  in  the 

Aerial  surveys  main  canal  and  ernment  was  paying  money  to  farmers  Chamber;  and  if  he  wishes  to  speak  on 

structures 104,800  ^^  ^^^j^^  \&nds  out  of  production.     Was  this  subject,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield 

soil  surveys :--;-";—      '^^'^  not  that  the  argument?  to  him. 

EnS^eLrm^  s'LT^and  re^^^^^        u'^  Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  was  the  argu-  Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President.  I  thank 

Engineering  studies  and  report.      111.200  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  Senator  from  Ohio  knew  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  raising 

Total                     -    818.800  what  the  House  had  done,  he  would  feel  this  question.    I  assure  him  that  never 

—  very  happy  over  its  action.    The  House  was  it  the  intention,  in  seeking  the  addl- 

Preconstruction  surveys,   inveati-  took  What  I  believe  is  completely  un-  tional  appropriation  for  an  oil  shale  lab- 

gations  and  designa:  precedented    action.     The   House    pro-  oratory  on  the  campus  of  the  University 

Geoi°«ic :      100.000  vided  that  no  crop  which  is  now  certi-  of  Wyoming,  to  remove  any  of  the  facU- 

^S.t^wo^r^**ind  t^Lne*!""           100  000  ^ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ities  from  Rifle.  Colo. 

outlet  works  and  tunnel—-      100,000  ^  .^  ^^^^^^^  production  may  be  raised  Actually,  the  real  purpose  of  the  ap- 

Total 200,000  on  any  of  this  land  until  10  years  after  propriation  which  I  support  is  to  speed 

the   completion  of   the  project.     Since  up  experimentation  and  exploration,  in 

Construction  of  reservoir  outlet  the  project  probably  will  not  be  finis.hed  the  hope  that  a  breakthrough  may  be 

works  and  tunnel  (2  miles) ..      400,000  foj-  at  least  10  to  14  years,  that  will  put  made  in  some  of  the  related  byproducts 

Purchase  of  right-of-way _^1' ^^  off  any  possibility  of  using  the  land  for  of  the  oil  shale  land.     For  example.  It 

1^4^  nnn  alniost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  is   thought   that  In   the   oxygen   com- 

Totai  estimate i.«u.uw  Mr.  President.  I  gladly  accept  the  ad-  pounds,    or    nitrogen,    or    sulfur    com- 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the  vice  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  pounds  some  products  which  are  non- 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  as  who  has  l:>een  a  Member  of  the  Senate  competitive  with  oil  may  be  found.  That 
much  about  this  project  as  anyone  else,  for  quite  .some  time  and  has  been  han-  is  why  our  scholars  and  research  sci- 
if  not  more.  I  should  merely  like  to  dling  appropriations  for  a  long  period  of  entists  have  asked  for  the  extra  money, 
have  his  comment  on  the  amendment,  time.  I  will  abide  by  his  suggestion.  There  is  no  intention  or  desire  to  pirate 
because  the  authorization  bill  has  yet  to  However,  I  felt,  in  justice  to  my  col-  any  of  the  plant  from  Rifle,  Colo, 
be  signed.  league  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez],  in  all  truth,  I  hope  we  may  intensify 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my  that  I  sliould  offer  the  amendment,  the  activity  on  the  campus  of  my  uni- 
judgment  the  Senate  cannot  consider  However,  I  withdraw  the  amendment,  versity  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  the 
this  amendment  until  we  have  received  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  plant  at  Rifle  in  operation  again,  be- 
an estimate,  to  be  submitted  by  the  Bu-  amendment  is  withdrawn.  cause  I  think  it  is  most  urgent  that  we 
reau  of  the  Budget  in  the  supplemental  Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  develop  all  of  the  possibilities  available 
appropriation  bill.  Neither  has  the  up  my  amendment  designated  -6-11-  to  us  in  the  national  Interest;  that  we 
authorization  bill  been  signed  by  the  62 — A"  and  ask  that  it  be  read.  not  neglect  any  of  these  potential  break- 
President.  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  throughs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    No;  it  has  not  been  amendment  will  be  stated.  n  is  for  that  reason  that  I  support  the 

signed.    The  distinguished  senior  Sen-  The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page   18,  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

ator  from  New  Mexico    [Mr.  Chavez],  line  8,  before  the  period  it  is  proposed  to  Colorado. 

who  is  a  member  of  the  Senator's  sub-  insert  a  c;olon  and  the  following:  "Pro-  j^r  CARROLL  I  thank  the  Senator 
committee,  had  intended  to  present  the  vided.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria-  from  Wyoming.  I  observe  in  the  Cham- 
amendment.  I  am  merely  presenting  it  tion  shall  be  used  to  remove  any  ma-  ber  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
for  him  in  his  absence.  At  the  time  the  chinery,  equipment,  or  facilities  from  the  vireinia  [Mr  Randolph]  who  together 
amenctaent  was  proposed  it  wa^^^^  oil  shale  pilot  plant  at  Rifle,  Colorado",  ^ith  former  Senator  O'Mahoney  of 
^  ^1^  o^T^w  JXo  r^olnmoi?  ^^-  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  in  1944  Wyoming  many  years  ago,  was  known  as 
been  signed,  and  that  the  amendment  the  U.S.  Government  constructed  a  pilot  the  father  of  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels 
might  properly  be  acted  on  at  this  time,  oil  shale  plant  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  at  a  cost  Act     The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    As  I  understand,  the  of  about  $20  million.    Since  1956  no  re-  gi^ia  knows  the  history  and  tht  back- 

t!in^^'^''%"?binwV.^nror;;f.iw*'iiS^^  seajch  hhs  been  conducted  at  that  plant  ^,^^^^  ^j  this  research.     He  pioneered 

«  v^^th.n^^  i^  h^nT  h „Ha«.  It^  t""*^  ^^^J.^^^^^}1^^^^^^^\  '"".^  '^^"'*-  in  this  vital  program.    If  he  desires  me 

strengthened  if  we  had  a  budget  esti-  by  condition.    At  the  Rifle  plant  are  ex-  to  vield   I  shall  do  so  for  anv  comment 

mate.     I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  pensive  retorts  used  in  breaking  down  he  mav  desfre  t^  ma^                 comment 

New  Mexico  withdraw  the  amendment  the  shale  into  oil.    The  retorts  are  the  ^ 

now  and  resubmit  it  at  a  later  time.  essential  equipment  in  the  whole  experi-  ^°*^   *'*°  °^  ''"*^"  research  to  develop 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President.  In  mental  process.   We  want  to  be  sure  that  synthetic  liquid  fuels 

view   of   that   advice.   I   withdraw   the  the  equipment  at  Rifle  stays  at  Rifle.  Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Mr.   President.   I 

amendment.  There   is  a  real  possibility  that  the  thank  the  astute  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will  Rifle  plant  will  soon  be  reopened.    The  Only  that  the  record  of  an  earlier  effort 

the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield?  Navy  Department  and  Interior  Depart-  may  supplement  the  cogent  remarks  of 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-  ment    are    seeking    to    negotiate    with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  per- 

ator  from  Ohio.  educational  institution:;  to  supervise  ex-  tinent  observations  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    What    is   the    esti-  perimental  work  on  oil  shale  without  Wyoming   [Mr.  McOeeI,  I  would  note 

mated  total  cost  of  the  project?  further  cost  to  the  Government.  that   the   Synthetic   Liquid   Fuels   Act, 
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which  became  lav.*  in  1944,  brought  into 
being  not  only  research  in  the  process- 
ing of  high-octane  gasoline  from  coal, 
but  also  invest  gations  In  the  important 
area  of  the  pro<  essing  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts from  shale 

It  was,  as  my  friend  from  Colorado 
noted,  my  privilege  and  responsibility, 
when  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Kentatives,  to  liave  sponsored  the  Syn- 
thetic Liquid  Fiels  Act  with  former  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming.  After 
having  been  passed  earlier  In  the  Senate 
under  the  persuasive  and  effective  man- 
agement of  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league from  Wy^oming,  the  measure  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  16, 
1944,  under  the  stress  of  wartime  de- 
mands for  ]iqu:d  fuels.  It  was  extended 
later,  when  peacetime  demands  for  oil 
and  oil  products  surpassed  peak  require- 
ments of  World  War  II. 

Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  act  were 
first  implemented  during  the  last  admin- 
istration of  Pre.iident  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, was  continued  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
but  was  permitted  to  expire  during  the 
administration;;  of  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

I  hope  that  research  intended  to  de- 
velop liquid  fu?ls  from  coal  will  be  re- 
newed. And  I  .rust  there  will  be  further 
investigations  of  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing oil  from  shale. 

Our  colleagues  from  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  and  those  from  other  Rocky 
Mountain  States  appropriately  call  at- 
tention to  the  liirge  quantities  of  oil  shale 
which  exist  there. 

In  the  earlier  research  activities  under 
authority  of  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels 
Act  of  1944,  tlie  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
built  and  operated  three  laboratories  and 
two  engineerinj  plants.  One  laboratory 
was  at  Laramin,  Wyo.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  study  >f  oil  shale  and  related 
problems.  Another  laboratory  was  at 
Bruceton,  Pa.,  where  there  was  study 
of  the  broad  problem  of  coal-to-oil  proc- 
essing. And  a  later  laboratory  at  Mor- 
Rantown,  W.  Va.,  was  established 
primarily  to  perform  missions  in  the  con- 
version of  coal  to  gas,  both  for  direct  use 
as  fuel  and  for  synthesis  of  liquid  fuels 
and  chemicals. 

A  station  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  used 
to  demonstrate  on  a  semicommercial 
scale  the  conversion  of  synthesis  gas — 
made  from  coal — to  liquid  products. 

And  there  w  is  the  experiment  station 
at  Rifle,  Colo.,  which  the  diligent  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  and 
Mr.  AllottI  S(?ek  to  protect — and  very 
properly  so — by  this  amendment.  The 
station  at  Rifle  was  built  to  demon- 
strate methods  for  mining  and  retorting 
oil  shale  and  far  converting  crude  shale 
oil  to  other  fuels  by  refining.  Earlier 
this  year  I  haci  the  oppwrtunity  and  the 
privilege  of  renewing  acquaintances  in 
that  section  of  Colorado.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  insp>ect  the  properties  there  which 
formerly  playei  a  substantial  role  in  the 
synthetic  liquiil  fuels  research.  I  share 
the  hope  and  the  optimism  of  both  Sen- 
ators from  Colcirado  that  the  facilities  at 
Rifle  will  soon  again  be  active  centers 
for  important  research. 

Today,  my  colleagues,  in  this  measure 
before  the  Senate,  we  are  dealing  again 


with  funds  for  the  programing  of  a 
continuation  of  research  and  pilot  proj- 
ects in  a  field  in  which  there  is  a  rich 
history.  We  are  thinking  it  terms  of 
broadening  the  scope  of  Investigations 
begun  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  at  Bruceton,  Pa., 
at  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  at  Laramie. 
Wyo.,  and  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  In  the 
earlier  explorations  there  were  experi- 
mentations with  certain  agricultural 
products  which  were  thought  to  lend 
themselves  to  conversion  into  liquid 
fuels,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  future 
these  investigations  might  also  be  re- 
newed. 

I  shall  use  2  or  3  additional  minutes 
to  review  the  fact  that  Congress  acted 
affirmatively  in  this  matter  in  1944.  Wc 
were.  Mr.  President,  under  the  impact  of 
the  stringencies  of  international  conflict. 
We  were  faced  with  the  condition  under 
which  the  oil  supplies  from  overseas  so 
necessary  to  supplement  our  domestic 
production  were  cut  off  not  only  in 
degree,  but  we  faced  a  possible  total 
blockade. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  we  knew 
that  the  Royal  Air  Force  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  Luftwaffe  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many were  powered  substantially  by  syn- 
thetic hquid  fuels  processed  from  coal. 
Yet  we  were  tardy  in  recognizing  that  in 
our  own  coal  and  shale  deposits  we  had 
similar — in  fact,  greater  possibihties. 
That  was  the  real  reason  why  our 
esteemed  former  colleague.  Senator 
O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming,  and  I  SF>on- 
sored  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  and 
why  it  was  passed  overwhelmingly  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  support  with  en- 
thusiasm the  committee's  coal  research 
amendments  and  I  likewise  support  the 
clarifying  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  I  has  offered,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senators  from  Wyoming,  in 
whose  States  oil  shale  is  to  be  found  in 
abundance. 

The  breakthrough  can  come  and 
should  come,  not  because  we  are  under 
the  crises  of  the  so-called  cold  war  or 
because  of  possible  conflict  in  the  future, 
but  because  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
move  forward  in  the  areas  of  research 
which  show  real  promise.  We  must 
work  for  the  feasibility  of  production  of 
gasoline  processed  by  synthetic  means 
from  coal  and  oil  shale.  This  should  be 
a  part  of  our  national  growth  and  our 
resources  for  the  future. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  generous  remarks.  He 
has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  not 
only  speak  on  this  point,  but  also  to  ex- 
press the  view  that  funds  provided  and 
spent  for  research  and  development  in 
this  area  will  bring  back  not  only  the 
original  investment  but,  also,  a  dividend 
to  the  economy  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Again,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Car- 
roll] and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee)  for  their  timely  and 
knowledgeable  remarks. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  know  of  his  great  interest  in 
this  program  and  I  know  of  his  contri- 
butions in  years  past.  His  remarks  to- 
day are  very  timely  and  pertinent. 


Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  AsPiNALL,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  objected 
to  the  addition  of  the  $187,000  for  oil 
shale  research  unless  there  was  a  clarifi- 
cation of  ite  purpose.  I  think  this 
amendment  satisfies  everyone. 

I  now  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den  i,  if  he  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  controversy  about  this  matter.  The 
Senator  has  stated  the  situation  as  it  is 
and  it  should  not  be  disturbed.  So  I 
think  there  is  no  controversy  about  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment.  I  have  long 
foupht  for  the  development  of  our  oil- 
shale  resources. 

Oil  shale  is  a  natural  resource  with 
which  we  in  this  country  are  singularly 
endowed.  In  fact,  it  is  a  latent  resource 
which,  most  assuredly,  will  one  day  find 
its  rightful  place  in  the  roster  of  basic 
minerals.  On  numerous  occasions.  I 
have  directed  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
in  the  Colorado-Wyoming-Utah  area 
the  Green  River  deposits  of  oil  shale  ex-  • 
ceed  I'z  trillion  barrels  of  recoverable 
oil.  This  is  an  exceedingly  significant 
reserve  which  becomes  even  more  mean- 
ingful when  compared  with  the  fact  that 
the  known  liquid  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  United  States  are  35  billion  barrels 
Oil  products  are  essential  to  peacetime 
development.  They  are  critical  in  time 
of  war.  To  do  other  than  prepare  our- 
selves to  draw  upon  this  vital  reserve, 
safe  within  our  own  borders,  is  sheer 
folly.  I  made  that  statement  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  over  a  year  ago; 
I  repeat  it  now. 

The  technology  advances,  the  tech- 
niques of  oil  shale  extraction  and  other 
data  now  available  are  in  no  small  way 
directly  attributable  to  research  work 
carried  on  at  the  demonstration  plant 
on  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves  near  Rifle. 
Colo.  Before  these  mountains  of  shale 
can  be  reduced  to  petroleum,  research 
must  continue,  culminating,  ultimately, 
in  a  commercial  production  capable  of 
fulfilling  peacetime  industrial  uses  and 
defense  requirements.  In  order  to  move 
forward  with  research  projects  in  these 
fields,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1963  included  the  sum  of 
$187,000. 

I  have  followed  with  particular  in- 
terest this  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  espjecially  since  this  modest 
amount  was  defeated  by  the  other  body. 
In  a  letter  dated  April  12,  1962,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  requested  restoration  of  this 
budget  item,  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  had  not  requested  such 
restoration.  In  response  to  this  request 
and,  I  understand,  with  the  support  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
subcommittee  on  May  1,  1962,  restored 
the  $187,000,  and  we  in  the  full  commit- 
tee confirmed  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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ItEcaaca,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
the  letter  written  by  me  on  April  12. 1962, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Approprlatloos 
Committee  requesting  the  restoration. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 

as  follows : 

AniiL   12.   1962 
Hon.  Cau.  Hatdxm, 

ChaiTman,  Setiate  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
DzAm  Ms.  Chaixman:  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned   over    the    $187,000    deleted    by    the 
House    of    Representatives    from    the   fiscal 
year   1963  Bureau  of  Mines  budget,  which 
money  Is  programed  for  expanded  oil  shale 
research.     I    believe   that   these    funds   are 
urgently  needed  to  provide  Information  that 
Is  technologically  and  economically  critical 
to  the  development  of  the  oil  shale  Industry, 
either    In   a    normal,    commercial    sense    or 
under  the  stress  of  a  national  emergency. 

Because  erf  this  conviction,  I  wrote  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  inquiring  as  to 
the  proposed  use  and  the  need  for  this 
•  187,000.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  and 
memorandtma  on  this  subject  which  was 
received  from  the  Department  in  reply. 

I  would  appreciate  your  making  this  In- 
formation arailable  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  most  earnest  considera- 
tion for  restoration  of  this  item.  Tou  can 
be  assured  of  my  support  for  this  restora- 
tion when  the  full  committee  takes  up  the 
bill. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  jrours, 

Gordon  Allott. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  oth- 
er body's  action  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  some  uncertainty  exists  over 
which  Department  of  Government 
should  take  control  of  the  plant — In- 
terior or  Defense.  While  it  would  be 
most  helpful  to  have  a  clear  demarca- 
tion of  authority,  nevertheless,  while  the 
respective  Departments  lock  horns,  the 
plant  facilities  deteriorate.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter, and  a  more  judicious  use  of  the 
plant,  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
engage  in  research  during  the  interim. 
I  certainly  favor  an  expeditious  solution 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  to 
that  end  have  introduced,  along  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah.  S.  1277, 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  take  exclusive  possession 
and  control  of  the  Rifle  plant. 

There  was  also  some  concern  that 
this  $187,000  appropriation  would  result 
In  the  transfer  from  Rifle  to  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  of  the  retort,  which  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  plant's  operation. 
This  is  a  very  real  concern  and  certainly 
a  matter  to  be  dealt  with.  However,  I 
have  assurances  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  the  removal  of  any  equip- 
ment from  Rifle  is  very  remote.  The 
Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau,  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  April  9,  gave  me  that  as- 
surance. At  the  appropiiate  place  in  my 
remarks.  I  shall  place  the  full  text  of 
that  letter  in  the  Record. 

I  may  say  that  was  3  days  before  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  letter  requesting 
the  restoration  of  this  amount. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  situation 
where  one  of  the  sources  of  concern  is, 
as  a  practical  matter,  removed,  and  the 
other,  a  dispute  between  Interior  and 
Defense,  is  far  from  settled.  But  I  re- 
iterate that  in  my  judgment  the  facilities 


at  Rifle  can  better  survive  the  deadlock 
by  being  put  to  use  and  maintained, 
rather  than  by  slowly  rotting  away. 

The  Bui^au  of  Mines,  at  my  request. 
fvuTiished  me  with  its  proposed  program 
for  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  $187,000. 
Included  is  development  work  in  the  re- 
torting step,  the  least  advanced  of  all 
oil  shale  t<K;hnique.  In  addition,  the  Bu- 
reau plan:}  to  investigate  the  potential 
of  oil  shale  and  its  products  as  a  source 
of  chemicals.  Finally,  there  is  the  ex- 
pressed intention  to  assess  oil  potential 
of  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin,  a  possible 
prospective  extension  of  the  present 
known  shale  deposits.  In  order  to  have, 
in  detail,  the  program  as  outlined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  justification  of  this 
budget  reciuest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  plans  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plans 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil-Shale  Program — Plans  for  Use  of 
$187,000  DELrrED  by  House  or  Rephesznt- 
ATTVES  P}iOM   1963  Budget  Request 

It  Is  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  the  work  that  is  programed  under 
this  $187,000  Is  urgently  needed  to  provide 
practical  information  that  is  technologically 
and  economically  critical  to  development  of 
an  oil-shalo  industry,  either  In  a  normal  com- 
mercial sense  or  under  the  stress  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Of  all  tlie  Bureau  and  other  process  de- 
velopment work  In  the  field  of  oil  shale,  the 
retorting  step,  in  which  oil  is  produced  from 
the  shale  rcx;k.  Is  the  least  advanced.  A  par- 
ticularly important  consideration  In  the  re- 
torting operation,  and  one  on  wliich  the 
Bureau  proposes  intensive  effort,  Is  the  means 
of  efficient  removal  of  oil  from  the  retorting 
system  as  the  oil  is  produced  from  the  shale 
and  comprehensive  recovery  of  the  oil  after 
Its  removal.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
shale  oil  evolves  as  a  mist  in  the  retort 
rather  than  as  a  true  vapor  or  gas.  The  size 
of  individual  particles  in  this  mist  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  final  yield  of  oil  and  In 
trouble-free  operation  of  a  retort.  If  the 
mist  particles  are  too  large,  they  tend  to  mass 
together  and  form  larger  particles  In  the  re- 
tort with  subsequent  troublesome  coking  and 
burning  along  with  decrease  In  yield  of  oil. 
Ck>nverBely.  If  the  particles  are  too  small,  their 
recovery  iJi  oil-collection  equipment  is  dif- 
ficult and  again  unnecessary  losses  occur. 
These  problems  are  well  recognized,  but  their 
solutions  are  not.  Therefore,  the  Bureau 
recommends  strongly  that  funds  be  provided 
to  permit  pilot-scale  and  supporting  labora- 
tory developmoit  work  on  the  formation  and 
control  of  oil-shale  mists  In  retorting  and 
recovery  systems.  Effective  progress  toward 
solution  of  the  problems  described  depends 
upon  such  joint  efforts  which  are  nut  feasible 
without  additional  support. 

Another  Imixartant  study  planned  under 
and  dependent  upon  the  $187,000  Increase  Is 
to  investigate  the  potential  of  oil  shale  and 
its  products  as  a  source  of  chemicals.  By 
terms  of  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of 
1944  and  subsequent  amendments  thereto, 
the  Bureaus  research  and  development  work 
on  oil  shale  was  directed  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  products,  and  this  guideline  was 
continued  to  the  present  day  even  though 
the  act  mentioned  has  not  been  In  effect  In 
recent  years.  However,  somewhat  parallel 
to  the  situation  that  has  developed  In  the 
I>etroleum  Indiistry,  the  economics  of  an  oil- 
shale  industry  will  depend,  perhaps  to  an 
important  degree,  upon  the  chemicals  and 
other  byproducts  that  can  be  produced  from 
shale  along  with  more  conventional  fuel 
products.     The  possibilities  of  such  suj-ple- 


mentary  support  are  largely  unknown;  bow- 
ever,  based  upon  the  fragmentary  Infonna- 
tlon  that  now  is  available,  the  potential  of 
an  oil -shale  chemical  Industry  (a  "karo- 
chemlcal  Industry,"  Is  an  appropriate  and 
perhaps  more  descriptive  term)  is  large.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  feels  that  It  can  add  con- 
siderable Impetus  to  development  of  an  oil- 
shale  Industry  through  providing  technical 
and  economic  Information  to  evaluate  the 
'  karochemlcal"  potential,  but  Is  unable  to 
do  so  without  addltioiuil  financial  support 
of  Its  program. 

Other  work  planned  under  the  $187,000  in- 
crease Includes  assessment  of  the  oil  poten- 
tial of  what  are  thought  to  be  vast  oil-shale 
deposits  that  have  been  only  recently  dis- 
covered In  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  lying 
north  of  what  was  earlier  considered  to  be 
the  principal  oil -shale  area  of  Colorado. 
Only  cursory  Information  now  Is  available 
about  the  extent  of  the  Piceance  Creek  de- 
posits, and  about  such  Important  evaluation 
factors  as  their  richness  and  pattern  of  oil 
yield  as  related  to  depth  and  geographical 
location.  Additional  work  is  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  to  fill  the  gaps  In  the  Piceance 
Creek  picture  In  order  to  stimulate  eventual 
development  of  this  extension  of  the  Nation's 
oil -shale  reserves. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  this  program  proposal,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  James  Westfleld,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U  g   Department  of  tke  iNTzaioit. 

BuREAr  or  MlIfES. 

Washington.  DC.  April  9.  199i. 

Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
IJ.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ali>ott:  This  is  In  reply  to 
y  mr  letter  of  April  2,  1962.  concerning  plans 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  work  on  oil  shale 
under  the  $187,000  that  recently  was  deleted 
by  the  House  of  Repn-esentattres  from  the 
1963  budget  request. 

The  work  for  which  the  amount  men- 
tioned was  requested  may  be  categorised 
under  three  headings:  (1)  Laboratory  and 
pilot  plant  applied  research  to  solve  serious 
problems  Involved  In  removing  shale  oil 
without  undue  degradation  and  loss  from 
the  retorting  equipment  and  in  the  subse- 
quent oil-recovery  steps.  (2)  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  chemical  potential  of  an  oil-shale 
industry  including  development  of  partinent 
economic  informaUon,  and  (3)  investigation 
of  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  large,  but 
as  yet  p>oorly  defined,  oil-shale  deposits  of 
the  Piceance  Creek  area  of  western  Colorado 
lyiiiR  north  of  the  area  that  until  recently 
was  thought  to  comprise  the  bulk  of  Colo- 
rado's oil-shale  deposits. 

Additional  details  of  the  work  that  Is 
planned  and  information  about  the  need  for 
each  part  are  Included  in  an  enclosure  to 
this  letter. 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  where 
the  proposed  work  would  be  conducted,  the 
laboratory  phase  of  the  dl -recovery  studies 
would  be  done  at  Laramie.  Depending  on 
the  early  results  of  the  laboratory  work,  the 
pilot-plant  phase  might  l>e  done  wholly  or 
in  part  at  Rifle  as  appeared  most  feasible. 
The  possibility  of  moving  any  of  the  Rifle 
equipment  to  Laramie  is  very  remote  as 
such  a  course  of  action  would  cause  a  prob- 
lem of  wide  separation  of  the  pilot  opera- 
tions from  the  supply  of  shale  and  prob- 
ably would  be  prohibitively  expensive  In 
view  of  the  rather  limited  funds  that  have 
been  requested.  The  chemical  studies  are 
planned  entirely  for  Laramie,  where  key 
members    of    the   staff    that   would    do   this 
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work  now  are  located.  The  Piceance  Creek 
oil-shale  evaluat  on  work  also  would  be  done 
by  Laramie  personnel,  but  would  involve 
considerable  on-site  work  In  Colorado. 

The  Bureau  ol   Mines  appreciates  this  op- 
portunity to  be  Df  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  :;ours. 


Director. 

Mr.  ALLOT1\  While  I  believe  that  a 
reading  of  the  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would 
certainly  allay  any  fears  of  a  reasonable 
man  concerning  the  possible  removal  of 
any  machinery  or  facilities  from  the  in- 
stallation at  Rifle.  Colo.,  the  amend- 
ment will  specifically  prohibit  such 
action,  and  .is  such  I  intend  to  support 
it. 

This  sum,  $187,000.  is  indeed  modest 
in  terms  of  "..he  Interior  Department 
Budget  as  a  wliole.  However,  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  vill  be  wisely  used  and  will 
result  in  further  advances  in  oil  shale 
extraction  tecliniques.  I  hoc>e  that  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  on  the  Bureau's 
request  and,  thereafter,  stand  firm  on 
this  item  in  the  event  of  a  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  S'jnator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche]  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  identified  as  "6-6-62 — A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  oJfercd  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisla  five  Clerk.  It  is  proF>osed. 
on  page  20.  l)eginning  with  line  19,  to 
strike  all  dow!i  to  and  including  line  23. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  conceive  of  this 
amendment's  being  objected  to.  The 
amendment  carries  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Presid(mt,  who  earlier  this  year 
made  a  rather  strong  speech  against 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gram in  geni?ral.  The  President  and 
later  the  Senator  from  Missouri  criti- 
cized the  marner  in  which  we  have  ac- 
cumulated excessive  inventories  of  min- 
erals in  our  strategic  stockpiles.  The 
President  saic.  that  it  was  bordering  on 
a  national  scandal  and  that  we  should 
stop  accumulE.ting  these  minerals. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  money  provided  to  sub- 
sidize the  increased  production  of  lead 
and  zinc.  This  subsidy  program  was 
established  by  the  Congress  last  year  as 
a  part  of  the  stockpiling  program  of  this 
country.  In  the  preceding  year  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  vetoed  a  similar 
bill.  Why  should  we  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc 
at  a  time  wl-en  both  are  in  oversupply 
and  overproduction?  This  program  was 
authorized  urder  a  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  at  the  last  session  in 
1961  and  signed  by  President  Kennedy. 

Later  President  Kennedy  saw  the  evils 
of  this  program  and  became  concerned 
about  its  excessive  cost  and  suggested 
that  the  program  be  curtailed  and  in- 
vestigated. 


In  1960  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  vetoed  by  then  President 
Eisenhower  as  being  unjustifiable.  I  am 
sorry  that  last  year  the  Congress  passed 
the  bill  and  that  President  Kennedy 
signed  it;  however,  there  is  time  now 
for  us  to  rectify  this  mistake. 

I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  later  recognizing  the 
fact  that  with  $8V2  billion  worth  of  these 
minerals  in  our  stockpile  there  is  no  fur- 
ther need  either  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  their  increased  production  or  for 
stockpiling  them. 

As  an  example,  we  have  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  today  $384,832,300  worth 
of  lead.  We  have  a  potential  loss  on  it, 
based  on  today's  market,  of  $117,898,100. 
Why  should  we  pass  a  bill  here  today 
which  will  provide  a  further  incentive 
for  the  production  of  more  lead? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum obtained  from  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  stockpile  showing  that  we 
now  have  on  hand  1,302.000  tons  of  lead, 
and  that  our  objective  for  strategic  pur- 
poses required  a  volume  of  286,000  tons. 
In  other  words,  we  have  1,302,000  tons, 
when  the  estimate  for  security  purposes 
is  that  we  need  286,000  tons.  Therefore, 
the  volume  on  hand  is  four  times  the 
needed  amount  of  lead  for  strategic 
purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration recently  supplied  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  amount  of  lead  which 
we  have  on  hand  over  and  above  what 
can  be  justified  in  the  name  of  national 
defense  is  986,355  tons  at  a  cost  of  $291,- 
037,300.  Certainly  we  should  be  talking 
about  liquidating  that  inventory,  as  the 
President  pointed  out,  rather  than  in- 
creasing the  production  of  lead  or  adding 
to  the  stockpile. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  subsidy  of  $75 
per  ton  up  to  1,500  tons  of  lead  per  year 
for  each  mine.  The  so-called  small  lead 
producers  can  sell  their  lead  in  the  open 
market.  The  market  price  at  present  is 
9  or  9' 2  cents,  but  the  Government  will 
pay  75  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  14 '2  cents.  A  pro- 
ducer will  be  subsidized  on  that  amount 
up  to  1,500  tons.  At  present  market 
prices  that  represents  a  subsidy  of  about 
$75  a  ton  for  the  production  of  lead. 

Why  should  be  subsidize  further  the 
production  of  lead  when  we  have  more 
lead  than  we  can  use  in  the  stockpile? 

In  bills  before  the  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress to  dispose  of  certain  items  in  this 
stockpile.  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
them — and  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  we  should  cut  down  on  this  exces- 
sive inventory — the  first  step  is  to  stop 
buying.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  we 
want  to  cut  down  on  the  stockpile  when 
at  the  same  time  we  are  buying  those 
identical  minerals. 

No  one  attempts  to  justify  this  subsidy 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  name  of  national 
defense. 

Let  us  be  realistic — this  program  is  no 
direct  contradiction  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  cutback  on  stockpiling  costs. 
If  the  Congress  wants  to  pass  this  bill 


then  let  us  stop  criticizing  the  st<x;kpil- 
ing  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  call  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  being  made  in  the  lan- 
guage now  before  us.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  bill  which  passed  last  October  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  shall  pay  to 
the  producer  an  amount  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  14 '  2  cents 
a  pound,  the  designated  price  in  the 
statute,  and  the  price  for  which  lead  is 
selling  on  the  market? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  illustrate,  lead  to- 
day is  selling  at  9 '  2  cents  a  pound  on  the 
market.  The  designated  price  in  the 
statute  is  that  the  prcxiucer  shall  receive 
14^2  cents.  The  difference,  therefore,  is 
5  cents  a  pound,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  pays  75  percent  for  each 
pound  to  the  producer.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  up  to  1,500  tons  per  mine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  5  cents  is  3=?4  pennies.  With  2.000 
pounds  per  ton,  3^4  p)ennies  p>er  pound 
results  in  a  figure  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  to  the  producer  of  $75 
a  ton,  as  of  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statute  says  that 
the  Go\ernment  will  subsidize  up  to  1 .500 
tons  per  mine;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  an  operator  with 
a  1.500-ton  producing  mine  would  re- 
ceive $75  times  1,500,  or  $112,500  for 
the  production  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  This  bill  proposes  to 
subsidize  the  expanded  production  of 
lead  at  a  time  when  we  have  more  lead 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  at  a  time 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
says  that  our  stockpiling  program  is  al- 
ready bordering  on  a  national  scandal, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  President  is  ask- 
ing the  Congress  for  authority  to  hqui- 
date  inventory  of  the  stcx^kpile  rather 
than  to  add  further  to  it. 

This  program  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  what  the  President  said  he  wanted 
Congress  to  do  and  what  the  President 
said  he  wanted  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  stockpiling  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  year,  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
it  was  developed  that  to  produce  2,000 
tons  of  lead  in  a  mine  required  40  work- 
ers. I  assume  that  to  produce  1,500  tons 
of  lead  in  a  mine  would  require  three- 
quarters  of  40  workers,  or  30  workers. 

I  submit,  if  we  should  pay  $112,500  to 
a  producer  of  1.500  tons  of  lesui,  and  if 
that  producer  had  30  workers,  since  it 
would  cost  us  $112,500  for  the  30  workers 
the  cost  would  be  $3,750  for  each  worker, 
in  order  to  run  the  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
one  way  of  stating  it. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  so  ably 
pointed  out  last  year  when  he  led  the 
opposition  to  these  proposals,  we  might 
as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posal Involves  not  only  a  subsidizing  of 
the  workers  but  also  a  subsidizing  of  the 
operation  of  these  mines.  This  is  what 
has  been  described  as  a  "75  percent 
Brannan  plan"  for  the  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustry of  America. 

Senators  will  remember  that  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Government 
adopt  an  agricultural  program  under 
which  the  farmer  could  sell  his  commod- 
ities in  the  open  market  for  any  price 
available  and  could  bill  the  Government 
for  the  differential  between  the  price  he 
received  and  the  support  price.  The 
Congress  overwhelmingly  repudiated 
that  suggestion.  This  proposal  for  75 
percent  of  that  formula  for  the  lead  and 
zinc  Industries  is  just  as  bad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  this  statement: 
With  four  times  more  lead  in  the  stock- 
pile than  is  needed,  if  the  appropriation 
is  passed  Congress  will  be  authorizing 
the  payment  to  producers  of  lead  mines 
of  approximately  $3,750  per  person  to 
keep  the  mines  open  and  to  produce  lead 
which  we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  same 
section  of  the  bill  which  would  subsidize 
the  zinc  industry.  Zinc  is  to  be  sub- 
sidized on  the  basis  of  55  percent  instead 
Oif  75  percent  of  the  differential  between 
the  price  at  which  the  zinc  is  sold  in  the 
open  mai'ket  and  14^2  cents  per  pound. 

We  also  have  an  excess  inventory  of 
zinc.  There  is  eight  times  as  much  zinc 
in  the  stockpile  as  we  need.  We  should  be 
getting  rid  of  zinc  rather  than  adding  to 
our  inventory.  There  is  a  total  of 
1,401.616  tons  of  zinc  in  our  stockpile 
over  and  above  what  there  is  any  pos- 
sible Justification  for  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense.  Tliat  excess  zinc  cost 
the  American  taxpayer,  when  it  was 
purchased,  $392,039,400. 

Now  they  want  a  subsidy  to  produce 
more  zinc. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  some 
of  those  supporting  this  subsidy  for  in- 
creased production  of  lead  and  zinc  are 
publicly  leading  the  parade  in  criticizing 
our  stockpiling  program.  There  is  al- 
ready a  pot^itial  loss  on  zinc  approxi- 
mating $100  million. 

As  the  President  said,  the  way  these 
materials  have  been  accumulated  is  a 
national  scandal,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
way  the  Government  insists  upon  con- 
tinuing the  subsidy  prt^rram  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point,  in  respect 
to  zinc? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  available  the 
latest  report  on  zinc.  It  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Federal  Government  has  on  hand 
now  1,560,000  tons  of  zinc.  Our  stock- 
pile objective  was  17t.000  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  oversupply  is  in  the  ratio  of 
more  than  8  to  1. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  have  on  hand 
more  than  8  times  as  much  zinc  as  we 
need  for  strategic  purposes,  yet  we  con- 
template, by  the  appropriation  bill,  pay- 
ing to  zinc  producers  55  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  designated  price 
of  14^2  cents  per  pound  and  the  price 
paid  on  the  market,  which  on  June  8 
was  11*2  cents  a  pound.  That  is  3  cents 
a  pound,  on  which  the  differential  of  55 
percent  would  be  paid.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me  up  to  that  point  *» 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  we 
would  agree  to  pay  1.65  cents  per  pound 
as  of  present-day  prices,  or  $33  per  ton. 
For  1,500  tons  that  would  result  in  a 
figure  for  zinc  operators  of  $49,500  per 
mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Under  the  pendin-; 
bill  we  are  to  pay  that  much  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  zinc,  a  commodity 
of  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  more  than  8  times 
as  much  as  we  can  possibly  justify  in 
the  name  of  national  defense.  It  is  a 
commodity  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  we  should  be  liquidat- 
ing. Many  Members  of  Congress  sup- 
ported the  President  in  the  statement 
that  we  should  be  liquidating:  these  ex- 
cessive inventories  in  the  stockpilini? 
program. 

How  the  President  could  sign  a  bill 
with  this  provision  in  it  and  how  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  could  vote  for  it 
and  still  express  concern  over  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  our  stockpile  is  a  point 
which  I  cannot  understand. 

Why  have  an  investigation  into  our 
stockpiling  program  if  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  a  continuation  of  the  subsidy 
for  our  pet  minerals? 

I  agree  fully  that  we  have  a  problem 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  these 
excess  inventories,  but  the  No.  1  step  in 
getting  out  of  our  excessive  stockpile  is 
to  stop  subsidizing  increased  production. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  stockpile  we 
have  been  talking  about  is  the  one  which 
has  been  under  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers in  the  past  2  months? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  has  been 
characterized  as  being  loaded  with 
scandal? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ye.s. 
it  is  the  same  stockpile  program  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Stmikcton  I  is  presently  engaged  in 
investigating.  It  is  the  same  stockpile 
with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  excess  in- 
ventories. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  recently 
made  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
Government  should  start  liquidating 
certain  of  these  minerals,  but  certainly 
the  No.  1  step  in  liquidating  a  stockpile 
is  to  stop  adding  to  it;  otherwise  we  are 
just  throwing  away  more  money. 


One  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
made  is  that  by  rejecting  this  subsidy 
here  today  we  would  be  reneging  on  a 
contract  which  Congress  approved  last 
year.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
subsidy  argue,  "Congress  passed  the  bill; 
therefore  these  commitments  are  made 
and  we  have  a  contractual  obligation  to 
pay  the  subsidy  now.  That  is  wrong. 
We  have  no  commitments  under  this 
law.  I  checked  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  I  asked  him  the  question 
of  whether  under  the  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  anything  had  been  done. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  how  much  had 
been  spent  and  how  much  had  been  com- 
mitted as  of  the  date  of  my  letter. 

I  received  a  reply  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  which  I  shall  later  place  in 
the  Record,  in  which  he  stated  that 
there  had  been  no  payments  made  under 
the  1961  act  and  that  there  had  been  no 
commitments  or  obligations  made  for 
payments  under  that  act.  He  went 
further  and  said  that  no  obligations 
would  be  incurred  until  funds  were  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  bill  and  were 
available. 

In  other  words,  he  has  made  no  com- 
mitments. He  has  made  no  obligations. 
If  we  do  not  provide  the  money,  there 
will  be  no  commitment  and  no  obliga- 
tion. Our  amendment  to  repeal  this 
subsidy  is  r>erfectly  In  order. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  entire  letter  printed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  8. 
1962. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  about  a 
month  ago? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  stated  that  no  expendi- 
tures had  been  made  and  no  commit- 
ments undertaken  under  the  bill  passed 
last  October? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
shall  read  the  entire  letter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  let- 
ter to  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall  is  dated 
April  24,  1962,  and  is  as  follows: 

Aran,  24.  1962. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deae  Mk.  Secr£taht:  Last  year  Con- 
gress paased  HJR.  84  (Public  Law  67-347). 
the  purpose  oi  which  was  to  authorize  a 
direct  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  the  producers 
of  lead  and  zinc. 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  advise 
me  the  total  amount  of  all  such  b-iibsldlcs 
which  have  been  paid  or  which  the  Govern - 
ment  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  this  law. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John   J.  Wn.-iAMS. 

On  May  8  I  received  the  following 
reply: 

us.  Department  or  the  Intuiior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  May  8.  1962. 
Dear  Senator  Wh^liams:  As  of  this  date 
no  stabilization  pa^-ments  have  l>een  made 
to  domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  un- 
der Public  Law  87-347  about  which  you  In- 
quired in  your  letter  of  April  24.     This  law 
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authorizes  a  maximum  of  $16,600,000  over  a 
4-year  period,  of  which  $4,500,000  Is  allowed 
In  calendar  year  1962.  This  amount  was  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1962  (HJl.  11038).  No  obliga- 
tions will  be  incurred  until  funds  provided 
In  this  bill  are  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Kcixr, 
Assiitant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  of  May  8  there  was 
a  direct  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  effect 
that  no  expenditures  had  been  made  and 
no  obligations  undertaken,  and  none 
would  be  imdertaken  until  the  money 
was  made  available. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior stated  in  the  letter.  So  at  this 
time  we  can  act  on  the  amendment  with- 
out in  any  way  jeopardizing  any  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  ^I'lll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  of  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
Certainly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  is  correct  \$Kh  respect  to 
the  particular  item.  But  I  am  sure  he 
is  aware  that  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  which  was  passed,  the 
Senate  included  an  item  of  $4,880,000 
for  the  purpose  stated.  The  bill  is  still 
in  conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  appropriation  was  for  the 
calendar  year  1962. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
aware  of  that  fact.  At  the  time  the  bill 
was  considered  the  item  slipped  by,  or 
I  would  have  opposed  it  also. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sui-e  that  the 
Senator  would  have  done  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  reply  to 
my  letter  the  Assistant  Secretary  said 
that  no  commitments  had  been  made 
nor  would  any  obligations  be  incurred 
until  he  received  the  funds.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  agree  with  me  that 
as  of  this  time  the  Secretary  has  no 
money  for  that  purpose.  The  other  bill 
has  not  as  yet  been  finally  approved  by 
the  Congress  either. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  reason  I 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield.  The  letter 
was  written  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  written  because  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  1962  to  im- 
plement the  act  for  the  entire  calendar 
year  of  1962,  which  included  funds  for 
that  purpose,  has  not  yet  come  out  of 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Secretary  has  no  money,  and  no  com- 
mitments have  been  made. 

We  are  confronted  here  today  with 
another  appropriation  of  $2  milhon  and 
some  odd  thousand  for  additional  sub- 
sidies to  the  lead  and  zinc  industry, 
which  appropriation  we  can  very 
properly  strike  out.  In  striking  it  out 
we  would  not  renege  on  any  obligations 
because  the  Secretary  has  made  plain 
that  obligations  to  spend  the  money 
would  not  be  made  until  after  he  re- 
ceived the  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  lead  and  zinc  come  within  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
scandals  respecting  the  stockpile? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  the 
item  is  mvolved  in  the  following  way. 
The  lead  and  zinc  that  are  being  subsi- 
dized under  this  bill  are  not  being  sought 
by  the  Government  and  placed  m  the 
stockpile,  but 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  on 
that  basis  some  try  to  argue  that  there  is 
no  connection.  But  there  is  a  connec- 
tion. This  subsidy  program  is  definitely 
designed  to  increase  producMon  of  these 
two  mmerals.  The  bill  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  advanced  as  a 
defense  production  measure.  It  was  sup- 
ported on  the  basis  that  m  order  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  our  coimtry  we 
should  subsidize  the  operations  of  the 
multitude  of  small  lead  and  zinc  produc- 
ers to  keep  them  producing  additional 
lead  and  zinc.  No  one  has  attempted 
to  deny  that  point.  Why  subsidize  the 
mcreased  production  of  lead  when  we  al- 
ready have  four  times  as  much  as  we 
need? 

Why  subsidize  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  zmc  when  we  already  have  eight 
times  as  much  as  we  need  ? 

Why  criticize  the  excessive  cost  of  our 
stockpiling  program  and  then  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  the  subsidy. 

Why  go  through  the  grandstand  act 
of  investigating  the  procurement  policies 
under  this  stockpiling  program  if  we  are 
not  going  to  correct  It  when  we  have  a 
chance? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  in  just  a  moment. 

To  the  extent  we  pay  a  subsidy  to 
expand  production,  such  expanded  pro- 
duction would  be  in  direct  competition 
with  our  stockpile  inventory.  If  we  want 
to  reduce  the  stockpile,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  stop  buying.  Certainly  these 
programs  cannot  be  separated.  The 
President  has  said,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  pointed  out,  that  we 
should  be  working  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing our  overall  stocki^le,  but  we  shall 
never  get  the  stockpile  reduced  by  add- 
mg  to  it.  Certainly  as  we  try  to  sell  some 
of  the  stockpile  in  the  open  market  and 
then  at  the  same  time  subsidize  the  ex- 
panded production  of  the  same  commod- 
ities, we  shall  be  working  toward  directly 
opposite  objectives.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  now  making.  If  we  wish  to  reduce 
the  stockpile,  and  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  fr<Mn  Missouri  will 
concur  on  that  point,  we  should  first  stop 
buying.  We  should  stop  subsidizing  the 
increased  productiMi  of  any  commodi- 
ties with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
President  has  suggested  and  recom- 
mended that  the  stockpile  be  liquidated 
or  sent  into  the  markets  and  converted 
mto  cash? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
do  not  have  his  speech  before  me,  but  if 
I  recall  correctly  the  President  said  that 
if  we  reduced  our  stockpile  to  what  we 


actually  need  we  would  cut  it  by  about 
$3  to  $3V2  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
Is  recommended  that  we  reduce  tlie 
stockpile,  aiul  on  the  other  hand, 
through  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate,  we  would  subsidize  the  increased 
production  of  lead.  Is  that  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  be  just  as 
unrealistic  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  a 
program  of  continuing  high  level  sub- 
sidies for  increased  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  was  tiying  to  Uquidate 
its  excessive  inventories.  It  is  equally 
vmsound  to  treat  in  that  way  the  mining 
industry  or  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  and 
myself  to  delete  the  section  authorizing 
these  imwarranted  subsidies  for  lead  and 
zinc  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  calculations  show 
that  under  the  proposed  appropriation 
we  would  pay  more  than  $3,700  per 
worker  in  order  to  produce  lead  that  we 
would  not  need;  and  we  would  pay  ap- 
proximately $1,600  per  worker  in  order 
to  produce  zinc  that  we  would  not  need. 

Mr.  Wn.IJAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  If  we  wish  to  sub- 
sidize the  workers  of  America,  let  us 
do  so  through  unemployment  insurance 
and  not  through  the  farce  of  produc- 
ing lead  and  zinc,  for  which  we  have 
no  justification. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  sufficient  Senators  present  to 
obtain  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 
I  will  a^  for  them  later. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  make  a  full  presentation  on  this 
subject.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  Senators  if  I  should  make  a 
short  statement  in  respect  to  informa- 
tion that  has  come  to  me  in  my  o^tacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Minerals  Subcom- 
mittee. As  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
no  money  is  now  beins  spent  for  the 
pui-pose  stated.  I  have  undertaken  a 
study  in  my  own  State.  Although  we 
will  not  have  a  full  picture  of  the  benefit 
this  program  will  bring  to  the  industry 
imtil  it  is  in  effect  and  the  applications 
from  qualifying  miners  are  in,  some 
information  is  available.  In  my  State, 
according  to  Bureau  of  Mine  data.  77 
mines  were  producing  in  1956.  By  1961, 
that  figure  had  dropped  to  39.  Mr. 
President,  these  flffures  refer  to  mining 
operations  which  could  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  this  program. 

Presumably,  in  Colorado,  the  num- 
ber of  applications  will  lie  somewhere 
between  39  and  77.  TTiis  is  the  positive 
side  I  regret  to  advise  Senators  that 
since  1956,  63  mines  in  Colorado  have 
been  forced  to  close.  According  to  in- 
formation furnished  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ed  Clark,  then  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Franz.  Jr.,  director  of 
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the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines,  111  mines 
produced  ore  in  1956.  Only  58  were 
producing  by  1960. 

These  are  small  mines.  There  are 
those  who  may  feel  that  it  is  not  impor- 
tant to  keep  them  alive.  I  say  it  is  im- 
portant— not  only  to  these  unemployed 
miners,  but  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  maintain  a  healthy  domestic  mining 
industry.  What  has  depressed  the  mar- 
ket price  on  lead  and  zinc?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  price  is  depressed  by  the  lead 
and  zinc  that  overhangs  the  world  mar- 
ket. It  comes  from  lead  and  zinc  that 
comes  in  from  Mexico,  Peru,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Imports  have  caused  substantial  dam- 
age, if  it  has  not  already  struck  the  death 
knell  for  the  metal-mining  industry  of 
this  Nation,  especially  with  reference  to 
lead  and  zinc. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  I 
should  like  to  say  that  last  Friday  I 
conducted  a  hearing  to  find  out  what  we 
could  do  about  the  gold  mining  industry. 
It  was  in  1934  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt fixed  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce.  In  all  this  period  of  time  we 
know  what  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
mining  operations  has  been,  yet  the  price 
of  gold  has  remained  fixed.  What  do 
Senators  think  all  this  has  done  to  the 
gold  mining  industry  of  this  Nation? 
That  industry  is  dying  on  the  vine. 

Last  Friday  we  called  in  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs  and  in  a  very  brilliant  presenta- 
tion he  said  that  because  of  the 
"special" — I  believe  I  am  using  the  prop- 
er word — because  of  the  unique  character 
of  this  commodity,  gold,  we  cannot  per- 
mit a  subsidy  because  of  the  psychologi- 
cal impact  it  would  have  upon  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
link  between  money  and  gold,  which 
gives  stability  to  the  financial  markets  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  we  could  not 
have  a  subsidy  for  gold  mining.  That 
industry  is  dying  on  the  vine.  South 
Africa  has  a  subsidy.  Canada  has  tax 
Incentives.  However,  in  this  country  we 
cannot  authorize  a  subsidy  because  to  do 
so  might  alarm  the  people  of  the  world. 
There  may  be  some  merit  to  that  posi- 
tion. 

The  lead  and  zinc  matter  has  been 
repeatedly  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 
We  have  asked  in  some  instances  to 
have  a  quota  provided,  and  perhaps  pro- 
vide higher  tariffs  to  help  the  expiring 
industry  in  this  country.  These  meas- 
ures have  all  met  with  stiff  opposition. 
The  stabilization  approach  before  us 
now  seemed  the  only  means  possible  for 
helping  our  domestic  mining  Industry. 

I  wish  to  be  very  frank  in  saying  that 
this  $2V'2  million  appropriation  is  not 
going  to  help  the  little  miners  of  my 
State  very  much.  The  only  thing  I  rise 
to  speak  about  is  that  we  misconceive 
the  purpose  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
It  has  been  before  Congress  for  over  10 
years.  It  was  never  designed  for  stock- 
piling. It  was  designed  to  give  price 
stability  to  an  industry  which  is  slowly 
expiring. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  tioie  that 
there  is  no  money  available  in  this  bill 
for  the  purchase  of  either  lead  or  zinc 
for  the  stockpile?  In  fact  the  bill  pro- 
hibits any  of  the  lead  or  zinc  produced 
under  the  bill  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Therefore,  the 
pending  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stockpile,  with  one  exception,  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams! brought  out,  namely  that  there  is 
already  too  much  lead  and  zinc.  If  we 
move  lead  and  zinc  heavily,  we  will  re- 
duce the  market  price.  The  pending  bill 
does  provide  it  must  be  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket; it  cannot  be  stockpiled.  The  bill 
makes  it  possible  for  small  mines  and 
bankrupt  people  to  go  back  to  work  in 
dead  or  dieing  towns  in  various  parts  of 
America.  Those  miners  who  participate 
have  to  produce  less  than  3,000  tons  a 
year  to  get  any  money  under  the  bill. 

Not  long  ago  we  took  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  lead  and  zinc  from  two  for- 
eign countries.  It  was  a  complicated 
barter. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  explain  how  that  barter  took 
place. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
able  Senator's  asking  me  to  do  that.  It 
would  be  hard.  I  have  tried  to  follow  it 
in  detail.  Four  or  five  countries  were  in- 
volved. The  idea  was  that  the  world 
lead  market  would  be  reduced  becau.se 
of  what  some  of  the  countries  that  .sold 
it  would  do  in  the  way  of  barter.  There 
were  some  cash  transactions  in  it  also: 
therefore  it  is  hard  to  consider  it  pure 
barter,  or  the  kind  of  barter  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  I  would  really 
understand. 

This  amendment  really  involves  a  sub- 
sidy of  the  production  by  very  small 
mines,  to  very  small  people,  in  order  they 
may  eat,  and  live,  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  The  lead  is  to  be  sold 
right  in  the  marketplace.  No  money  is 
provided  for  stockpiling  it. 

Therefore  I  am  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  emphasis  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  are  putting  on  the 
stockpile  aspect. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  First.  I  should  like  to 
respond  to  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have 
stated  the  lead  and  zinc  question  was 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 
That  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
tried  to  pursue  this  matter  objectively 
and  impartially,  because,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, most  of  the  mines  in  my  State  are 
already  closed.  What  I  did  was  to  call 
in  State  Department  witnesses  to  have 
them  tell  us  about  the  overhang  of  the 
world  market  so  far  as  lead  was  con- 
cerned, and  tell  us  what  they  were  doing 
about  that  overhang.  It  is  a  mistake  for 
Senators  to  consider  that  this  is  a  stock- 
pile proposal.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of 
the  question.    If  we  want  to  hold  th'\se 


mines,  it  means  a  subsidy.  If  we  want  to 
release  the  stockpiled  materials  on  the 
market,  it  will  mean  closing  the  mines. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Both  big  and  Ut- 
tle  mines. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Yes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  large  lead 
producers  have  been  importing  and  sell- 
ing, in  this  country,  thousands  of  tons 
of  lead.  That  lead  is  not  produced 
by  American  miners.  It  comes  from 
foreign  coimtries.  these  tremendous 
amounts  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  are  doing  it 
today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  addition,  there 
are  large  corporations  which,  despite  the 
already  heavy  costs  of  the  stockpile, 
have  furnished  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  additional  materials  and  min- 
erals for  the  stockpile,  despite  the  fact 
we  already  had  enough  of  some  of  those 
materials  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
would  be  needed  in  case  of  war. 

What  we  are  talking  about  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  stockpiles.  What  is  pro- 
posed IS  simply  a  method  by  which  peo- 
ple who  are  now  bankrupt  and  poverty 
ridden  in  .small  towns  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  can  go  back  to  work  in 
small  mines.  Not  one  cent  can  be  ob- 
tained under  this  program  unless  le.ss 
than  3.000  tons  a  year  is  produced,  1,500 
of  lead  and  1.500  of  zinc. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I  had  no 
idea  I  would  speak  at  this  length,  but  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  Colorado.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  really  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field,  but  I  wanted  to  make  a 
little  observation  about  our  mines. 

What  is  proposed  is  a  subsidy.  I  admit 
it.  I  even  say  that  it  should  have  been 
done  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  about  the  relationship 
of  the  amendment  to  the  stockpile.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  not  made  the 
statement,  but  the  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  the  subsidy  shall  not  be  given 
if  the  Government  buys  either  the  lead 
or  the  zinc.  But  there  is  the  relation- 
ship that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  his  horror  of  a 
stockpile  containing  more  than  $8  billion 
worth  of  minerals.  He  has  said  the 
stockpile  must  be  liquidated. 

But  under  this  provision  of  the  bill,  we 
propose  to  begin  to  produce  lead  and  zinc. 
True,  the  quantity  will  not  be  large. 
But  I  cannot  see  how.  on  the  one  hand, 
we  can  complain  that  we  have  too  much 
and  should  liquidate  it.  while  on  the 
other  hand,  we  say  that  the  mines  should 
be  opened  up,  and  that  every  worker  on 
lead  will  be  subsidized  in  the  sum  of 
$3,750.  and  for  every  worker  on  zinc,  in 
the  sum  of  $1,650.  I  cannot  see  sound 
fiscal  policy  in  such  a  program. 

My  approach  may  be  antiquated:  but 
if  we  are  to  subsidize  lead  and  zinc,  what 
shall  we  do  about  machine  tools  and 
ceramics  and  glass?  Where  shall  we 
stop?  More  is  involved  in  the  small 
mines,  not  of  3,000  tons  per  mine,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  stated,  but 
1.500  tons  per  mine.     It  is  the  principle 
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that  is  important,  and  the  question  is, 
Where  shall  we  end? 

If  the  figures  as  I  have  recited  them 
are  wrong,  namely,  that  we  will  be  sub- 
sidizing at  the  rate  of  $3,750  per  man, 
if  the  mine  produces  1.500  tons  on  the 
basis  of  today's  market.  I  wish  some 
Senator  would  point  it  out. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     The  total  is  3.000 
tons — 1,500  tons  for  lead,  and  1.500  tons 
for  zinc. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  appUed  1.500 
tons  to  lead  and  1,500  tons  to  zinc. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
are  a  Uttle  high,  with  reference  to  the 
subsidy  per  miner  but  he  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion.  I  think  he  raises  a  good 
question.  When  industries  in  this  Na- 
tion are  destroyed  by  the  influx  of  goods 
and  materials,  what  shall  we  do  about  it? 
That  is  a  good  question. 

I  apologize  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  speaking  at  such  length, 
because  I  wish  to  listen  to  hl3  presenta- 
tion. I  know  he  will  explain  the  stock- 
pile program  and  how  the  procurement 
will  work. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  help  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

Let  me  repeat,  again  and  again  and 
again,  that  the  bill  has  not  one  thing  to 
do  with  stockiriling.  We  are  not  buying 
lead  and  zinc  for  the  stockpile  and  have 
not  for  some  time.  True,  we  have 
brought  much  lead  and  zinc  into  the 
United  States,  as  we  have  sold  our  wheat 
abroad,  at  a  subsidized  price,  in  a  barter 
exchange  for  lead  suid  zinc  from  other 
countries.  It  may  be  true  that  we  could, 
perhaps,  by  adopting  the  amendment, 
dispose  of  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  stockpile.  We  could 
also  drive  the  country  into  a  depression 
if  we  suddenly  dumped  the  minerals  we 
have  in  the  stockpile.  Of  course,  we  hope 
to  dispose  of  some  of  these  items  in  an 
orderly  way;  but  the  result  of  our  barter 
program  with  respect  to  farm  surpluses 
under  Public  Law  430  has  built  up  a  great 
portion  of  the  surpluses  in  the  stock- 
pile. 

This  has  been  a  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Perhaps  it  is  a  necessary 
part,  but  we  ought  to  try  to  ameliorate 
the  damage  which  the  oversupply  of  lead 
and  zinc  causes  on  the  domestic  market 
today. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [B4r.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx]  well  know  that  the  bill  does 
not  authorize  the  Government  to  buy 
a  single  pound  of  these  materials. 

If  this  program  should  be  killed,  we 
shall  be  stockpiling  human  beings  who 
are  most  anxious  to  go  to  work  and 
make  an  honest  dollar.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  appropriation.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  bill  which  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed, passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  signed  by  the  President  on 
October  3,  1961.  It  relates  only  to  small 
independent  producers,  because  the  "big 
boys"  are  operating  iri  Peru,  in  Chile,  and 
in  Turkey,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  in  veins  whic;h  are  thick,  with 


machinery  that  is  new.  and  with  labor 
which  is  cheap.  Foreign  imports  have 
knocked  the  price  down  to  9^  cents  a 
pound  (Ml  lead,  and  to  a  cwrespondingly 
low  price  on  zinc.  They  do  not  care 
whether  the  mines  ta  the  United  States 
operate.  Only  one-third  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  now  being  produced.  If  the 
production  of  small  mines  does  not  go 
into  the  market,  it  will  only  Increase  im- 
poi-ts  from  other  counUries.  Certainly  I 
should  like  to  see  them  find  a  market 
and  to  help  them  merchandise  their  ore 
here,  but  not  at  a  time  when  a  combina- 
tion of  low  prices  and  a  world  surplus 
has  closed  every  Oklahoma  mine  in  the 
great  tristate  area. 

Not  a  miner  has  been  working  for 
several  years.  The  hard-rock  miners 
are  awfully  hard  to  convert  into  airplane 
mechanics  or  textile  workers.  I  can  tell 
Senators  that.  Of  course,  their  sons 
may  move  away  and  do  well.  Mickey 
Mantle,  the  son  of  a  lead  and  zinc  miner, 
is  doing  very  well ;  but  the  miners  in  the 
family  have  been  unemployed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  basic  reason 
lead  and  zinc  miners  are  not  working  is 
that  large  corporations  are  consistently 
sending  into  the  United  States  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  now 
being  used  in  the  industrial  operation  of 
this  country.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Where  once  we  produced  60  percent  of 
our  needs  in  lead  and  zinc,  today  we 
produce  only  about  one-third  of  our  con- 
sumption of  lead  and  zinc. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  a  few  of  these 
mines  in  the  United  States  alive,  even 
though  we  have  to  subsidize  them  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  pennies  a  pound  on  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  or  zinc,  the  price 
of  which  has  been  driven  down  by  im- 
ported supplies.  The  Tariff  Commission 
has  countless  times  recommended  action 
to  increase  tariffs,  but  no  such  action  has 
been  taken. 

Dozens  of  small  mines  in  my  State 
would  benefit  frcxn  this  provision;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  about  500  small 
mines  in  20  States  would  be  benefited. 
The  mines  to  be  benefited  by  this  meas- 
ure must  be  small  mines,  because  by  the 
terms  of  this  provision  they  are  ineligi- 
ble if  they  produced  in  the  base  year 
more  than  3,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc, 
combined,  and  that  means  a  very  small 
mine  operation. 

But  certainly  this  provision  would 
raise  the  hopes  of  small  miners  in  Colo- 
rado and  in  Misso\u4,  as  the  Senators 
from  those  States  well  know.  Further- 
more, unemployment  among  these 
miners  is  today  so  great  that  the  towns 
where  most  of  them  are  living  are  be- 
coming ghost  towns. 

When  we  passed  the  act,  it  immedi- 
ately brought  hope  that^  somehow,  we 
would  keep  alive  production  by  the  small 
mines.  For  calendar  year  1962.  $4,880,- 
000  has  already  been  approved  by  both 
Houses  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  now  is  in  conference: 
and  I  find  It  strange  that  only  at  this 
late    date   is   this   amendment   offered. 


Of  course,  none  of  us  can  change  the 
item  contained  in  the  supplemental  bill, 
because  that  bill  is  now  in  conference. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  item  in 
the  pending  bill  would  be  for  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  1963,  to  put  the 
program  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said,  that  no 
part  of  these  funds  has  yet  been  spent; 
but  the  miners,  now  that  Congress  has 
three  times  approved  their  program  to 
keep  alive  this  small  segment  of  the 
mining  industry,  have  proceeded  on 
their  own — ^knowing  that  the  bill  has 
been  passed  by  both  Houses — to  resume 
work.  In  one  county  in  Oklahoma  more 
than  300  miners  already  are  at  work 
draining  the  water,  repairing  the  under- 
ground road  network,  the  lifts,  and  so 
forth.  At  least  50  more  are  at  work  re- 
pairing and  reopening  the  central  mill 
to  process  and  clean  the  ore.  The 
miners  are  doing  so  either  without  pay 
or  with  a  promise  of  deferred  pay.  But 
they  are  at  work  reconditioning  the 
mines.  Without  that  work,  the  water 
would  rise  and  destroy  the  mines.  So 
the  miners  are  proceeding  to  get  produc- 
tion operations  moving.  The  entire  area 
is  taking  on  hope.  The  50  men  reopen- 
ing the  central  mill — and  it  Is  only  an 
example — are  making  it  available  again 
to  process  and  clean  the  ore.  These  are 
small  business  men.  They  work  with 
their  hands,  while  wearing  aluminum 
helmets,  swinging  sharp  picks  deep 
imdergi-ound,  digging  thin  veins  of  ore. 
in  the  hope  of  reviving  the  vital  tri-State 
mining  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
eliminate  this  item  now.  after  Uiey  have 
had  their  hopes  raised,  would  be  tragic, 
indeed.  Now  to  say  to  them.  "Congress 
was  just  kidding  you;  either  Congress 
did  not  know  what  it  was  doing,  or  it 
was  just  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
your  hopes  to  eliminate  unempkqment." 
would  be  one  of  the  worst  things  we 
could  possibly  do. 

Mr.  PA6TORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  ilb. 
BuRDicK  in  Uie  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahc»na  com- 
menced his  remarks.  However,  apart 
from  what  this  item  means  to  the  indi- 
vidual workers  who  would  be  affected  by 
it,  will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  state, 
if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  the  ef- 
fect on  the  national  interest  if  this 
aid  were  not  forthcoming? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  As  I  have  said,  traditionally  the 
United  States  has  produced  about  one- 
half  of  its  lead  and  zinc  needs.  But  to- 
day that  percentage  has  decreased  to 
about  30  to  40  percent.  Once  the  mines 
are  closed  and  filled  with  water,  if  the 
water  is  not  soon  pumped  out  again,  the 
ores  deep  underground,  in  the  hard-rock 
caverns,  disintegrate,  the  tunnels  fall  in. 
and  great  natural  resources  are  lost. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  fundamental 
and  axiomatic  in  connection  with  min- 
erals— if  a  domestic  supply  is  not  avail- 
able, finally  we  have  to  pay  'through 
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the  nose"  for  foreign  supplies  because 
of  a  lack  of  available  domestic  produc- 
tion at  a  reasonable  price.  If  we  be- 
come entirely  dependent  upon  oversea 
supplies,  we  have  no  way  of  keeping  the 
price  at  a  reasonable  level. 

In  this  one  county,  where  more  than 
350  miners  have  now  started  work,  the 
projection  for  the  end  of  the  year  is  500 
miners  and  125  working  In  the  central 
mill.  Next  year  the  number  will  be  be- 
tween 800  and  1.000. 

Congress  has  passed  many  bills  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
and  has  provided  for  retraining,  and  for 
various  programs  in  that  connection. 
However,  all  that  the  people  in  this  area 
are  requesting  is  an  opportunity  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  prosperity.  By  this 
means  we  could  obtain  only  minimum 
production.  But  this  would  enable  the 
miners  to  resume  work,  and  the  wheels 
would  begin  to  turn  again  in  mining 
counties.  This  appropriation  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  a  retraining  pro- 
gram provided  as  a  subsidy  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  miners  want  to  work.  The  total 
investment  in  the  new  materials  needed 
for  reopening  the  mines — and  not  a 
penny  will  be  spent  in  this  connection 
by  the  Federal  Grovenament,  but  reliance 
will  be  upon  the  action  already  taken  by 
Congress — exceeds  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Although  none  of  the  funds 
provided  by  the  supplemental  bill  have 
yet  been  spent,  many  of  the  workers 
have  placed  mortgages  on  their  houses 
or  on  their  automobiles,  and  many  of 
their  relatives  have  done  likewise,  be- 
cause they  wish  to  have  the  mines  ready 
for  production  when  the  appropriation 
finally  is  available. 

The  act  provides  for  a  beginning  on 
January  1.  1962;  so  when  we  pass  this 
item  and  when  the  money  from  the  sup- 
plemental bill — which  already  has  been 
passed — becomes  available,  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  benefit  of  these  small 
businessmen.  If  they  were  huge  corpora- 
tions, perhaps  expenditures  by  them 
could  be  charged  off  as  tax  losses.  How- 
ever, they  have  no  profits  against  which 
to  charge  them,  but  only  the  unemploy- 
ment checks  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving for  years. 

Now  they  wish  to  go  to  work.  They 
are  habitually  unemployed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  unless  something  is  done  by 
Congress  to  fulfill  the  pledge  it  made. 

This  item  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  the  act  of  October  3,  1961.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  already  done  in  the  mines, 
the  allied  industries  have  been  greatly 
benefited ;  and  many  of  the  firms  in  the 
East  have  already  found  new  business  in 
terms  of  the  sale  of  tractors,  diesel 
trucks,  dump  trucks,  lifts,  and  pumps — 
and  also  including  the  sale  of  blasting 
powder  manufactured  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  in  Delaware.  So  the  result  has 
been  a  chain  reaction  in  terms  of  more 
business,  some  of  it  in  the  metropolitan 
centers. 

We  have  tried  to  have  this  measure 
result  in  increased  employment,  and 
Congress  has  already  passed  several  bills 
aimed  at  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
affected  in  the  various  pockets  of  con- 
tinuing unemployment.  This  measure 
would  relieve  only  a  small  percentage  of 


those  who  are  unemployed;  but  it  would 
also  aid  in  the  production  of  vital  min- 
erals, and  thus  would  make  it  possible  to 
keep  alive  a  production  base  which  would 
help  protect  us  from  the  foreign  exploita- 
tion which  would  occur  if  we  did  not  have 
a  domestic  supply.  In  every  war — World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
war— the  mines  have  been  reopened,  in 
order  to  give  u.s  the  necessary  supplies  of 
these  vital  materials. 

The  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  is  $4,900,000,  of  which  $4,500,- 
000  will  go  directly  to  the  small  pro- 
ducers. But  we  are  now  asking  for  only 
one-half  of  tnis  amount  to  be  made 
available  for  this  operation  for  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  actual  sales 
by  small  producers  to  smelters  or  other 
processors.  No  mine  that  has  produced 
over  3,000  ton:;  a  year  of  lead  and  zinc 
combined  is  eligible.  No  mine  that  was 
not  operating  from  1956  to  1961  is  eligi- 
ble. They  will  be  carefully  checked  as 
to  their  ownership,  to  be  sure  that  only 
owners  of  the  mines  will  be  eligible  to 
market  this  ore  with  the  subsidy  pro- 
vision. Thus,  it  would  require  adminis- 
trative action  x)  determine  the  facts. 

The  records  show  that  from  1956  to 
1961,  the  base  period,  some  574  units 
were  producin?  less  than  3,000  tons  of 
lead  and  zinc  combined. 

I  point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  that  if  one  of  these 
mines  producing  less  than  3,000  tons, 
combined,  a  year  produced  only  2,000 
tons  in  the  base  period,  that  figure  would 
be  the  basis.  The  bill  provides  no  wind- 
fall even  for  small  producers. 

This  is  not  a  stockpiling  operation.  It 
has  to  do  only  with  the  production  of 
new  metal  that  will  move  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  will  give  U.S.  producers  an 
opportunity  to  supply  the  lead  and  zinc 
this  country  and  the  Government  must 
have. 

If  the  proposal  is  killed,  if  the  mines 
are  left  closed,  we  will  not  be  helping  the 
stockpile.  It  v/ill  still  be  there.  We  will 
only  help  the  big  corporations  which 
have  the  metals  that  are  mined  in  Peru 
and  other  Latin  American  countries  and 
shipped  into  this  country,  and  make  us 
dependent  on  oversea  supplies. 

The  provision  is  self-liquidating  with 
respect  to  the  volume  of  work  which 
would  be  provided,  and  from  which  we 
would  benefit. 

A  downward  sliding  scale  would  be 
provided.  This  is  not  permanent  lecis- 
lation.  In  19(52  it  would  provide  a  sub- 
sidy to  American  producers  on  up  to  3.000 
tons,  combined,  of  lead  and  zinc.  In 
1963,  the  subsidy  would  be  received  only 
on  2,400  tons,  combined,  of  lead  and 
zinc.  In  1964  it  would  be  on  1.800  tons, 
combined,  of  lead  and  zinc.  In  1965,  it 
would  be  on  1,200  tons,  combined,  of  lead 
and  zinc. 

This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  keep 
domestic  mines  alive  and  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  idle  men  to  be  put  to  work, 
rather  than  b<;  dependent  on  unemploy- 
ment checks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y:eld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  join  in  the  remarks 
which  the  distinguished  Senator   from 


Oklahoma  has  made.  I  think  he  has 
presented,  in  a  factual  way,  the  reasons 
why  we  should  provide  funds  and  im- 
plement the  purposes  of  the  law  enacted 
on  October  3,  1961,  Public  Law  87-347. 
If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  shall  not  keep 
faith  with  those  for  whose  interest  this 
legislation  was  enacted. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI  will  be  defeated. 
If  we  had  defeated  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  1961,  there  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  going  to  the  people 
and  saying,  "We  did  not  pass  the  legis- 
lation, so  there  is  no  need  for  providing 
funds."  But  we  did  pa.ss  the  legislation, 
and  since  the  passage  of  the  original 
act,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out,  the  people  involved  have 
rebuilt  their  plants  and  are  ready  to 
start  operating  in  anticipation  of  funds 
being  provided.  They  had  a  right  to  do 
so  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  to  me  and  commend  him 
for  the  statement  he  has  made,  with 
which  I  concur. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

It  IS  true  that  much  hard  work  has 
been  done  in  reconditioning  the  mines 
as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion act.  Moreover,  since  early  this  year 
an  amount  of  $4,880,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  full  calendar  year  1962. 
There  was  no  challenge  of  the  funds 
provided  The  producers  went  to  work. 
They  arc  ready  to  produce  the  metals. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  too  late  to  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  those  who  have 
waited  for  years  to  prcxJuce  the  metals 
so  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment, particularly  with  respect  to  de- 
lineating the  areas  and  fields  which  these 
funds  would  cover.  He  has  described 
them  very  well  and  accurately;  and  in 
describing  them  has  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  implementation  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

I  al.so  listened  with  great  interest  and 
approbation  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  by  his  cosponsorship  of 
the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act.  and  in 
many  other  ways,  has  shown  his  in- 
terest in  this  essential  problem  of  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  propo.se  to  discuss  two  or  three  as- 
pects of  this  question,  and  I  shall  not 
speak  at  great  length,  but  I  wish  to  be- 
gin by  saying,  as  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  on  the  floor,  that  this  measure 
has  nothing  to  do  with  stockpiling. 

It  was  stated  on*the  floor  a  while  ago 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  believe,  that  approximately  1,200.000 
tons  of  lead  were  in  the  stockpile,  but 
that  the  need  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
276,000  tons.  His  figures  are  accurate, 
but  they  paint  a  completely  false  pic- 
ture of  the  situation.  For  example,  while 
there  are  1,200,000  tons  of  lead  in  the 
stockpile— if  that  was  the  figure  he 
used — the  annual  consumption  of  lead  in 
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the  United  States  for  the  year  1961  is 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  ac- 
cording to  its  document  for  1962  on  this 
subject,  to  be  1,018,000  tons. 

The  use  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
has  constantly  decreased  from  1,213,000 
tons  in  1955  to  1,018,000  tons  in  1961. 
One  of  the  great  reasons  for  that  is  that 
polyethylene  and  aluminum  sheathings 
have  replaced  lead  sheathings  for  com- 
munication cables.  So  in  spite  of  what 
our  opponents  complain  of  as  the 
amount  in  the  stockpile,  we  have  only 
1  years  supply  of  lead  for  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  analyze  :he  figures  a  little 
further.  In  1955  the  United  States  mined 
338.000  tons  of  lead.  The  figure  in- 
crea.sed  to  353,000  tons  in  1956,  and  grad- 
ually dribbled  down  to  260,000  tons  in 
1961.  So  there  has  lieen  a  decrease  in 
7  years  from  338.00")  tons  in  1955  to 
260,000  tons  in  1961. 

In  1961  the  amount  of  lead  mined  In 
the  United  States  wai  only  21  percent  of 
the  amount  of  lead  u.-^ed  in  this  country. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  zinc 
picture.  In  the  field  of  zinc  we  find  that 
the  production  of  zinc  dropped  from 
515,000  tons  in  1955  to  425,000  tons  in 
1959.  It  went  up  to  435,000  tons  in  1960, 
and  up  to  467,000  tens  in  1961,  Con- 
sumption was  900.000  tons. 

Further  considerln?  the  problems  of 
lead,  let  us  take  another  look  at  the 
countries  from  which  it  comes.  Twenty - 
one  percent  comes  from  Mexico. 
Twenty-one  percent  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia. Seventeen  p<!rcent  comes  from 
Peru.  Fourteen  percent  comes  from 
Canada.     Eight    percent    comes    from 


Yugoslavia,  Nine  percent  comes  from 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  All  other 
imports  total  10  percent. 

What  is  actually  hapiiening  over  the 
years  in  respect  to  both  commodities? 
Using  rough  figures,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  picture  in  the  United  States  is  that 
we  mine  one-third,  we  recover  one-third, 
and  we  import  one-third. 

What  about  the  lead  and  zinc  that 
comes  into  this  country?  This  is  a  piti- 
ful and  pathetic  story  about  an  Ameri- 
can industry  which  should  be  shouted 
from  the  housetops.  Three  times  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry  has  gone  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  relief.  Never  has  the  relief 
requested  under  the  f>eril  point  and  es- 
cape clause  of  our  tariff  laws  been 
granted 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  I  am  correct  in 
my  understanding.  I  beheve  the  Sen- 
ator means  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  for  the  industry,  but  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Tariff  Commission 
has  not  always  found  for  the  industry-. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  were  sev- 
eral unanimous  decisions  for  relief,  how- 
ever, were  there  not? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  The  last  time  the 
Tariff  Commission  acted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  follow  its  reconunendations. 

Let  us  consider  imported  lead,  because 
it  represents  a  pitiful  and  pathetic  tale 
of  what  has  been  done  to  America. 

The  present  market  price  for  lead  in 
New  York  is  9^2  cents  a  pound.     The 


present  market  price  for  zinc  is  12  cents 
a  pound.  If  we  add  those  together,  we 
get  21*'2  cents  a  pound  as  the  combined 
price  of  lead  and  zinc. 

In  most  instances,  although  not  al- 
ways, lead  and  zinc  are  taken  from  the 
same  mine.  Testimony  which  has  been 
repeatedly  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  shows  that  21^2  cents  a  pound 
is  at  least  9  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  lead  and  zinc  as  a  com- 
bined product  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  in  the  United  States  lead 
and  zinc  cannot  be  produced  profitably 
for  less  than  30.  31.  or  31 'ij  cents  a 
pound. 

Why  is  this  the  case'  There  is  one 
ba.sic  reason.  The  explanation  is  the 
cheap  labor  market  which  exists  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  industry  has  gradually  declined 
year  after  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
document  prepared  for  me,  which  shows 
the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  In  Colo- 
rado. It  gives  a  graphic  illustration  for 
the  lead  and  zinc  in<iustry  of  that  State 
from  1948  to  1960.  It  shows  that  the 
number  of  mines  has  decreased  from  159 
to  50.  It  shows  that  the  number  of  tons 
of  lead  produced  has  decreased  from 
25.143  to  18.080.  It  shows  that  the  value 
of  lead  produced  has  gone  down  from 
approximately  $9  million  to  $4,230,720. 
It  shows  that  the  value  of  zinc  produced 
has  gone  down  from  $12  to  $8  milhon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Production  of  lead  and  zinc  in  Colorado 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  files  similar  documents  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  State  which  pro- 
duces lead  and  zinc.  If  it  were  not  that 
it  would  encumber  the  Record.  I  would 
make  them  all  a  part  of  the  Record.  I 
am  willing  to  supply  them  to  any  Sena- 
tor who  requests  them,  and  they  will  be 
available  for  information. 

For  the  State  of  Colorado  the  table 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  what  has 
happened. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PastoreI  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
should  like  to  have  his  attention.  A 
while  ago  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
directed  an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  concerning  the 
national-interest    implications    of    this 


proposal.  I  should  like  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  appreciate 
it,  because  I  think  Senators  are  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  proposal 
means  to  the  national  welfare  and  to  the 
security  of  the  country,  and  what  it 
would  mean  in  case  of  an  emergency,  if 
the  mines  were  closed  and  could  not  be 
reopened. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  heard  the  Senator  s 
question.  It  intrigued  me  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  should  like  to  attempt  at 
least,  to  answer  It. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  in  the  stockpile — which  cannot 
be  put  on  the  market  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress — is,  according  to  the 


figures  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  approximately  12  million 
tons.  This  represents  about  a  year's 
consumption  of  lead.  As  I  pwinted  out 
a  few  minutes  ago,  the  estimated  con- 
sumption of  lead  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  1,018.000  tons,  a  little  less 
than  consumption  has  been  in  the  past. 
Roughly,  the  same  figures  apply  to  zinc. 

The  point  is  that  even  if  the  lead  were 
released  from  the  stockpile,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  act  of  Congress,  the 
lead  released  would  supply  this  country 
for  only  1  year. 

There  are  some  who  today  believe  im- 
plicitly that  if  we  are  to  be  engaged  ui 
any  war  we  are  to  be  engaged  in  an  all- 
out  pushbutton  war  which  will  be  over 
in  a  few  minutes.    The  senior  Senator 
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from  Colorado  does  not  so  believe.  We 
are  all  entitled  to  our  own  judgments. 
This  problem  involves  the  question  of 
military  logistics. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  the  oil  tankers 
burning  off  Miami  during  the  last  World 
War  cannot  forget  it.  If  we  ever  get 
into  any  protracted  type  of  conventional 
or  semiconventional  war  we  shall  be  up 
against  the  same  things  we  were  up 
against  previously.  We  paid  through 
our  noses  for  every  metal  we  obtained; 
manganese,  lead.  zinc,  fluorspar,  and 
many  other  metals. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
Interest,  at  best  we  have  a  1-year  supply 
in  the  stockpile.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  interest,  this  supply  is  not 
too  much  to  have  on  hand,  when  we  may 
face  a  protracted  conflict.  A  protracted 
conflict  is  not  out  of  the  question,  even 
with  all  our  nuclear  instruments  of  war. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, which  I  thought  was  a  very  cogent 
one.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  when 
a  mine  is  closed  it  is  ruined.  The  expense 
of  reopening  the  mine  is  so  great  that 
the  mine  may  be  lost  forever.  Therefore, 
closing  the  mine  and  keeping  it  closed 
for  any  length  of  time  may  cause  the  loss 
of  a  great  natural  wealth.  This  is  true 
of  lead  mining.  It  is  true  of  zinc  mining. 
It  is  true  of  many  other  kinds  of  mining. 

There  is  a  third  and  very  great  and 
potent  reason  why  the  interests  of  this 
country  demand  that  we  keep  this  in- 
dustry on  its  feet.  This  concerns  the 
know-how  of  mining.  A  hard  rock  miner 
is  not  made  in  a  day,  or  in  a  year,  or 
even  in  3  or  4  years.  A  hard  rock  miner 
is  made  from  years  of  experience. 

We  have  observed  the  effect  of  2  or  3 
years  of  closing  mines.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  to  help  this  industry  we  shall 
soon  lose  the  know-how  of  mining.  It 
will  be  impHDssible  to  recpen  the  mines, 
because  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  those 
with  the  know-how  to  mine  these  metals. 
The  problem  is  that  simple. 

In  summary,  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  interest  and  national  consump- 
tion, the  so-called  overhang  of  surplus 
factor  is  insignificant. 

What  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we  were 
forced  to  import  these  metals  during  a 
period  of  crisis,  makes  the  proposed  pro- 
gram a  necessity. 

Second,  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
many  of  our  mines. 

Third,  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  know-how  of  mining. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  those  are  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  the  country  has  a  great 
national  interest  in  the  program. 

I  point  out  that  in  Colorado  most  of 
our  mines  are  closed.  Among  them  aie 
the  Eagle  mine  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.  at  Oilman,  the  Treasury  Tunnel- 
Black  Bear-Smuggler  Union  group  in 
San  Miguel  County,  owned  by  Idarado 
Mining  Co.,  the  Emperius  Mining  Co.  of 
Creede.  Mineral  County,  the  Rico  Argen- 
tine Mining  Co.,  at  Rico,  Dolores  County. 
The  Standard  Metals  Corp.  has  just 
established  a  large  zinc  ore  mine  reserve 
at  Silverton  in  San  Juan  County.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not.  those  companies  cannot 
open  their  mines  and  produce  the  wealth 


of  our  country  because  cheap  labor 
abroad  has  so  depressed  the  price  that 
they  cannot  compete.  We  have  great 
wealth-producing  assets  in  our  country 
which  are  idle  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  produce  the  wealth. 

For  a  moment  I  should  like  to  speak 
about  what  the  importation  of  lead  and 
zinc  does. 

Reference  was  made  by  a  Senator  a 
while  ago  to  the  lead  and  zinc  smelter  at 
Leadville,  Colo.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  great  industrial  plants  of  the  central 
portion  of  our  State  for  many  years. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  is  hard  to  believe. 
The  price  of  lead  has  been  so  far  de- 
pressed that  for  the  past  4  or  5  years 
the  lead  and  zinc  facilities  at  Lead- 
ville have  been  operated  on  lead  and 
zinc  ore  transported  from  Mexico,  acros.s 
the  Rio  Grande,  10.500  feet  into  the 
air  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  the 
smelting  takes  place.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  mc  re  uneconomic  operation  in 
terms  of  corrunon  ordinary  horsesense. 
Yet  that  is  ixhat  has  happened.  Today 
the  lead-zinc  smelter  at  Leadville  is 
closed.  It  i;;  being  dismantled.  It  i.s 
significant  to  note  that  what  lead  and 
zinc  is  mined  in  Colorado  today  goes 
down  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  production  of  lead  and  zinc 
in  Texas  in  any  significant  quantity. 
Why  is  that  smelter  located  in  El  Paso? 
The  lead  and  zinc  smelter  is  there  for 
only  one  reason,  and  that  reason  is  the 
cheap  labor  available  for  lead  and  zinc 
imported  from  Mexico. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  I  would 
like  to  have  attempted  to  resolve  this 
problem,  bul  they  were  not  available  to 
use.  We  were  turned  down  again  and 
again.  The  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Fred  Seaton, 
offered  to  the  Congress  two  different 
ways  of  handling  the  problem,  and  the 
Congress  turned  both  of  them  down. 
The  first  suggestion  was  an  import  excise 
tax.  Congress  would  not  accept  that 
idea.  Then  ".he  Secretary  offered  a  tariff 
bill.  Congress  would  not  accept  that 
solution. 

So  today  the  method  embodied  in  the 
bill  is  the  only  way  that  I  know  of  to 
try  to  keep  an  industry  alive,  unless  we 
should  adopit  the  tariff  or  the  quota 
routes,  which  Congress  has  refused  to 
do.  The  proposal  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
alive  an  industry  whose  very  livelihood 
affects  the  v.tality  of  America.  It  would 
not  take  long  during  a  period  of  war  and 
crisis  to  deplete  all  the  stocks  we  have 
in  our  stockpile  in  this  country.  If  we 
are  to  protect  the  national  interests  of 
our  country,  from  the  standpoint  of 
availability  and  price,  the  destruction 
of  our  own  natural  resources,  and  keep- 
ing available  the  know-how  of  mining, 
we  must  adopt  the  suggested  program. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ably 
pointed  out,  in  effect,  we  have  promised 
the  people  this  program.  The  Senate 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  earlier  this 
year.  The  Senate  should  pass  the  meas- 
ure again  and  reject  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  MONRONXYJ  in  opposition  to  the 
Williams  amendment.  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 


ators from  Colorado  for  their  very  able 
presentations  on  the  questions  involved. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  opposition  to 
the  very  modest  provision  in  the  pending 
bill— a  little  over  $2  million — which  is 
intended  to  carry  the  program  through 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  opposition  has  been  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  criticism  of  the  stockpile.  The 
program  which  would  be  aided  by  the  ap- 
propriation contributes  nothing  to  the 
stockpile.  The  production  which  would 
be  the  basis  for  the  hmited  production 
payments  made  po.ssible  by  the  appro- 
priation must  go  into  the  market  and  be 
sold  in  the  market  in  order  to  make  the 
producer  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  and  the  appropriation.  The  produc- 
tion would  not  compete  with  the  stock- 
pile. It  would  compete  with  imports. 
The  producers  are  the  smallest  of  those 
who  compete  for  a  part  of  the  domestic 
market.  As  it  is  now,  the  only  American 
producers  who  can  compete  with  im- 
portation of  lead  and  zinc  from  foreign 
countries  are  the  big  producers.  They 
would  receive  nothing  from  the  bill. 

The  program  represents  the  survival 
of  a  limited  number  of  small  producers, 
in  the  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
the  domestic  market  will  not  be  so 
heavily  burdened  with  low-cost  foreign 
production  that  they  can  survive  in  this 
great  country  by  providing  a  very  limited 
percentage  of  the  lead  and  zinc  used  In 
this  great  economy,  without  having  to  be 
kept  alive  with  a  transfusion  of  produc- 
tion pajTnents.  The  fact  is  incontesti- 
ble  and  uncontested  that  without  the  ap- 
piopnation.  the  group  of  small  producers 
will  be  pushed  over  the  precipice  into 
bankniptcy  and  out  of  business.  After 
having  twice  passed  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  the  program,  and  after  hav- 
ing very  wisely  provided  the  money  to 
start  the  program  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1962  and  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  now  abandon  that  small 
group  of  domestic  producers  in  a  manner 
that  would  result  in  economic  destruc- 
tion and  oblivion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  in  stating  my  reasons  for 
supporting  the  amendment,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  are  spon- 
sor.s. 

First,  the  records  clearly  show  that 
there  is  a  great  excess  of  lead  and  zinc 
in  our  stockpile.    The  figures  as  of  June 

II  show  that  we  had  1,302,000  tons  of 
lead,  at  a  time  when  the  strategic  re- 
quirements called  for  287,000  tons.  The 
supply  is  three  and  a  half  times  more 
than  we  need. 

With  regard  to  zinc,  as  of  June  11  we 
had  on  hand  1,580.000  tons.  The  objec- 
tive for  strategic  purposes  was  178,000 
tons.  Thus,  the  supply  is  eight  times  the 
need. 

We  have  a  vast  stockpile  of  minerals. 
Minerals  are  running  out  of  our  ears.  I 
spoke  with  the  representative  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
tho.se  are  the  terms  he  used — "Zinc  and 
lead  are  running  out  of  our  ears." 
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By  the  pending  bill  we  contemplate 
encouraging  the  mining  of  more  lead  and 
zinc.  We  caimot  reconcile  those  two 
facts.  In  the  bill  a  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  an- 
nually to  subsidize  tne  producers.  To 
begin  with,  the  amour t  authorized  is  not 
adequate  to  care  for  the  demands  that 
will  be  made. 

Four  minion  five  nundred  thousand 
dollars  per  year  would  never  take 
care  of  the  demands.  Supplemental  aid 
would  be  asked  for.  I  document  that 
statement  by  the  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings. In  which  the  expert  witness  said 
that  )6  million  at  lea.st  would  be  needed. 

What  is  the  subsidy?  I  want  the  news- 
papers of  Ohio  to  can  y  this  story  back  to 
my  State:  $3,750  pe:-  worker  would  be 
paid  to  keep  the  mines  open  for  the  min- 
ing of  lead;  $1,750  pi'r  man  to  keep  the 
mines  open  for  the  mining  of  zinc.  That 
is  a  rather  significant  sum  of  money. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposal. 

I  have  a  further  reason.  If  we  estab- 
lish a  precedent  with  respect  to  lead  and 
zinc  mines,  where  are  we  to  stop?  I 
heard  the  Senator  Irom  Rhode  Island 
TMr  Pastore]  say  at  one  time  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  subsidy  for  textiles — or 
perhaps  it  was  for  watches.  If  we  are  to 
subsidize  zinc  mines  and  lead  mines  and 
fluorspar  mines,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore Ohio  industrialists  will  say  we 
should  subsidize  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry, the  bicycle  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  possibly  the  baseball  glove 
industry?    Where  shall  we  stop? 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I"  will  have  to  be  for 
an  observation.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
referred  to  what  he  said  was  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
have  never  said  that  we  should  subsidize 
the  textile  industry;  nor  has  the  textile 
industry  asked  for  a  .subsidy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  ver>'  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  we  asked  for  was 
that  there  be  a  limitation  on  the  impor- 
tation, which  was  ciucifying  the  textile 
industry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  gives  strength  to 
the  argument  I  am  making.  If  we  are 
to  subsidize  the  lead  and  zinc  industry, 
I  ask.  What  answer  shall  we  give  to  the 
other  industries  of  the  country  which 
become  affected  and  which  are  not  able 
to  comr>ete? 

I  have  the  deepes;  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  several  Senators  who  have 
spoken.  I  know  that  their  basis  was 
genuine.  They  want  to  help  the  people 
within  their  States.  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  what  we  are  doing  eventually  will 
kill  the  goose  that  has  laid  the  golden 
egg.  We  cannot  continue  in  this  way 
without  eventually  destroying  the  sys- 
tem under  which  we  live  and  have  thrived 
so  richly. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  my 
approach  is  sound.  By  that  statement 
I  am  not  casting  £.ny  reflections  upon 
the  position  taken  by  other  Senators  who 
have  sE>oken  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     "  yield. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  with  respect  to  the  flgures 
the  Senator  has  used.  As  I  understood 
the  Senator,  he  said  that  this  would 
mean  a  subsidy  of  $3,750  per  man  in  one 
of  the  two  industries.  Was  it  lead  or 
zinc? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Lead. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  explain  how  he  arrived  at 
that  figure.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  knowing  the  total  nvmiber  of  em- 
ployees the  Senator  believes  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  begin  with.  2 
years  ago,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  I  asked  him  how 
many  employees  were  required  to  mine 
2,000  tons  of  lead.  He  said  8.  I  cal- 
culated what  the  cost  per  man  would 
be  with  8  employees,  and  it  ran  to  $10.- 
000  or  more.  Then  hurriedly  messengers 
were  sent  out  to  obtain  flgures  that  were 
supposed  to  be  accurate.  It  was  found 
that  instead  of  8.  the  number  was  30 
men — 30  workers  were  needed  to  mine 
2.000  tons  of  lead.  In  the  pending  bill 
1,500  tons  are  involved,  or  three-quarters 
of  2.000.  So,  if  it  required  40  men  to 
mine  2.000  tons,  it  would  take  30  men 
to  mine  1.500  tons.  That  is  the  base 
from  which  I  began.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  the  base  flgures.  The  price  de- 
clared in  the  bill  for  lead  is  14y2  cents. 
As  of  last  Friday,  I  believe,  lead  was 
selling  at  Q'-z  cents  a  pound.  That  leaves 
a  difference  of  5  cents.  The  subsidy  is 
75  percent  of  the  difference. 

That  means  that  the  subsidy  is  3^4 
cents  a  pound.  There  are  2.000  pounds 
to  a  ton  to  be  subsidized.  That  amounts 
to  more  than  $5  a  ton.  The  maximum 
for  which  payment  can  be  made  is  1 .500 
tons.  One  thousand  five  hundred  tons 
multiplied  by  75  gives  a  flgure  of 
$112,500.  Thirty  workers  would  be  em- 
ployed, which  means  that  the  cost  would 
be  $3,750  per  man. 

Those  flgures  cannot  be  disputed.  I 
repeat  that  that  type  of  subsidy  caimot 
l)e  justifled.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
newspapermen  let  the  people  of  Ohio 
know  about  this. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  flgure  on  the  total  employment  in 
the  mines? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  show  the  Sen- 
ator how 'this  information  developed  in 
the  hearings.  The  situation  is  very 
startling.  The  fear  was  expressed  that 
some  Senator,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
might  begin  to  point  out  the  abnormal 
cost.  Assuming  the  figures  to  be  correct, 
this  is  how  the  question  about  the  exces- 
sive cost  was  answered  in  the  hearings. 

One  witness  said: 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  we  have  to 
justify.  If  we  can,  and  I  am  sure  we  can.  that 
we  are  doing  this  not  only  for  employment. 

In  the  hearings,  reasons  were  sought 
which  would  support  this  flgure.  Then 
the  witness  said : 

We  are  doing  this  not  only  for  production. 
But  we  are  doing  this  for  the  purpoae  of 
holding  mines  in  a  tystem  and  a  standby 
for  national  defense  and  coniervatlon.    And 


while  you  are  doing  it,  you  can  show  how 
you  can  enrich  the  econc»ny  at  the  same 

time 

With  respect  to  the  flgures,  the  testi- 
mony shows  the  following  : 

If  there  are  215  mines  that  will  be  reached 
by  this  bill,  and  if  those  mines  are  only  8 
percent  of  the  total  production,  and  then, 
if  we  are  going  to  put  in  about  %f>  million 
subsidy  to  those  mines  alone,  and  then  the 
further  "if,"  if  we  have  about  20  men  to  a 
mine,  or  some  44,000  people — 

I  believe  that  flgure  should  be  4,400 — 

this  is  one  of  the  arguments  they  make  on 
the  floor.  They  show  a  huge  subsidy  of  $S 
million  going  to  a  very  smaU  group  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  production. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  used  the  figure  "$4,500,000"'  a  year 
for  operation,  and  this  would  amount  to 
$100  a  man. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  amount  to 
$1,000. 

Mr  MUSKIE.    The  amount  is  $4,500.- 

000  for  4.400  men. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  the  very  point 

1  am  making.  The  money  now  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  would  prove  to 
be  grossly  inadequate  to  take  care  of 
the  responsibility. 

The  program  has  been  established  on 
one  basis,  but  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  limited  the  amount  to 
$4,500,000.  The  point  I  make  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  is  not  adequate.  The 
amount  which  can  now  be  paid  is 
limited.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
enough  money. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  proposed  subsidy  for  lead  and 
zinc  has  no  connection  with  the  stock- 
pile program.  I  disagree  completely 
with  the  reasoning  behind  that  argu- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  whole  stock- 
pile program  as  outlined  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  passed  was — to 
assure  the  Nation  of  sources  of  vital 
metals  in  time  of  emergency  or  war. 
There  is  not  a  Senator  who  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  stockpile  program  orig- 
inally was  started  to  assure  the  Nation's 
source  of  vital  metals  in  time  of  emer- 
gency or  war.  That  fact  was  recognized 
by  all. 

Now.  what  did  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill  authorizing  this  lead  and  zinc 
subsidy  give  last  year  as  a  reason  for  its 
adoption?     I  quote: 

Conserve  domestic  reserves  of  lead  and  zinc 
in  order  to  assure  the  Nation's  source  of 
these  vital  metals  in  time  of  emergency  or 
war. 

In  presenting  both  programs  the  same 
argument  was  used. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out.  as  a  result  of  our  original  stock- 
piling we  have  accumulated  3V2  times  as 
much  lead  as  is  needed  and  8  times  as 
much  zinc  as  is  needed.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  charged  that 
this  excessive  accumulation  of  metals 
and  minerals  in  the  stockpiles  represents 
a  national  scandal.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  President  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  begun  an  investigation  as  to  past 
procurement  policies.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  correct  the  condition. 
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I  have  already  quoted  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate.  I  quote  again  from  page  3  of 
the  committee  report  on  HR.  84: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  84  Is  to  stabUlze  the 
mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  prodxicers 
and.  at  the  same  time,  conserve  domestic 
reserves  of  lead  and  alnc  tn  order  to  assure 
the  Nation's  source  of  these  vital  metals 
In  time  of  emergency  or  war. 

Yes,  that  statement  was  made  in  jus- 
tification of  the  subsidy  program,  and  it 
is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  state- 
ment made  to  justify  the  original  stock- 
pile program.  Let  us  stop  deluding  our- 
selves. This  subsidy  program  is  a  part 
of  the  stockpile  discussion.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  criticize  one  and  defend  the 
other. 

Under  this  proposal  lead  and  zinc  would 
not  be  added  to  our  national  stockpile 
inventories.  That  is  true.  But  to  the 
extent  we  subsidize  expanded  produc- 
tion of  these  minerals  we  increase  supply 
and  hinder  our  liquidation  program. 
Appropriating  millions  for  this  subsidy 
program  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
President's  proposal  that  a  start  be  made 
to  reduce  the  excessive  inventory  of  the 
stockpile.  On  that  point  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  any  argument. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  In 
a  letter  signed  by  John  M.  Kelly.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
July  21,  1961,  opposed  the  enactment  of 
thebilL 

President  Eisenhower  In  1960  vetoed  a 
bill  proposing  a  subsidy  for  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  manner  as  provided  in  the  bill 
signed  last  year  by  President  Kennedy. 

Under  date  of  September  19,  1961, 
when  the  bill  was  originally  passed.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Prank  B.  Ellis,  Di- 
rector of  the  OfiBce  of  Defense  and  Civil- 
ian Mobilization.  I  had  asked  Mr.  Ellis 
whether  there  was  any  justification  for 
the  lead  and  zinc  subsidy  program  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  I  read  from 
thereply  byMr.  Ellis: 

This  has  reference  to  your  letter  of  August 
29,  1961,  In  which  you  ask  six  questions 
on  lead  and  zinc  and  on  S.  1747.  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  replies  to  your  questions  are : 
1.  In   view  of   the   status  of  our   present 
inventories  of  lead  and  zinc  we  would  have 
no   defense   Justification   for  recommending 
the  enactment  of  S.  1747. 

Earlier  today  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; and  in  it  Secretary  Udall  says 
that  no  commitments  have  been  made 
and  no  commitments  will  be  made  until 
the  money  is  available.  So  this  amend- 
ment does  not  involve  any  reneging  on 
contractual  obligations.  Regardless  of 
whether  I  favor  or  oppose  such  a  pro- 
vision, I  recognize  that  once  a  commit- 
ment is  made  we  are  obligated  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  fxmds.  But  in  the 
letter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states 
that  no  commitments  have  been  made 
and  none  will  be  made  until  the  money 
is  made  available. 

So  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  I  think  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  believe  in  and  con- 
cur in  the  President's  statement  that 
an  orderly  liquidation  of  some  of  the 
metals  placed  in  the  strategic  stockpile 


should  begti  at  this  time  so  as  to  de- 
crease the  $8  billion  stockpile,  or  wheth- 
er we  wish  to  have  more  production  and 
thus  aggravate  the  existing  stockpile 
situation  hy  building  up  additional  in- 
ventories. 

Some  opponents  to  our  amendment 
have  expressed  horror  at  the  thought 
that  anyone  would  suggest  that  we  begin 
to  liquidate  the  stockpile  of  these  strate- 
gic minerals,  and  references  have  been 
made  to  the  great  unemployment  prob- 
lem which  would  be  created  and  the 
great  disruption  of  the  market  which 
would  be  Cjiused.  But  I  point  out  that 
I  was  only  quoting  what  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  said  when  he  recommended 
that  between  $3  billion  and  $3,500,000,000 
worth  of  strategic  minerals  in  our  stock- 
pile be  liquidated  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  need  for  them.  Aie 
they  accusing  their  President  of  trying 
to  create  unemployment? 

Senators  who  do  not  wish  to  have  these 
inventories  liquidated  should  frankly  say 
so  and  should  not  stick  their  tongues  in 
their  cheeks  and  say  to  the  taxpayers. 
"We  want  to  liquidate  these  national 
stockpiles,  and  we  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  have  8  or  10  times  as 
much  in  the  stockpiles  as  we  need.  Yes, 
we  express  very  great  concern  over  the 
cost,  but  by  our  votes  we  will  arrange 
to  have  more  of  these  minerals  piu- 
chased  for  the  stockpile." 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
should  be  realistic.  Of  course,  some 
market  conditions  will  be  disrupted  if 
liquidation  of  the  stockpiles  is  begun 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  himself  said 
he  recommended  getting  rid  of  some  of 
the  materials  in  the  stockpiles  for  which 
we  have  no  need  by  using  some  of  the 
materials  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's contracts.  Certainly  that 
would  likewise  disrupt  market  condition.s 
to  some  extent. 

No  one  is  proposing  that  all  the  mate- 
rials be  dumped  on  the  market  at  one 
time;  that  would  create  chaos,  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally.  But  we 
must  make  a  start  or  we  will  never  liqui- 
date the  excessive  stockpile  inventories. 
The  market  will  be  affected  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  there  is  no  alternative.  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  face  this  problem 
and  to  deal  with  it,  even  at  the  expen.se 
of  having  some  effect  on  market  condi- 
tions, then  let  us  stop  talking  about  it. 
Without  excusing  the  President  of  his 
responsibility,  the  Senate  should  frankly 
admit  that  this  situation  has  been  large- 
ly brought  about  by  Congress  itself 
After  all,  every  dime  spent  on  the  stock- 
piling program  has  been  spent  as  a  result 
of  action  taken  by  Congress.  So  Sena- 
tors should  not  talk  about  how  horrified 
they  are  over  what  has  been  done,  for 
whatever  was  done  was  as  a  result  of 
congressional  action. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  realize  that  this  item 
relates  to  an  amount  of  less  than  $3  mil- 
lion, but  the  principle  involved  is  most 
important.  Unless  Senators  are  willing 
to  vote  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mineral  sub- 
sidy program  they  should  stop  criticizing 
the  excessive  cost.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    [Mr.   L.^usche]   has  pointed  out. 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
vested in  the  stockpiles  of  metals  which 
we  do  not  need.  So  the  question  is 
whether  Senators  desire  to  cut  down  on 
these  unneeded  supplies  or  whether  they 
wish  to  continue  to  provide  subsidies  for 
expanded  production.  That  question  will 
be  answered  by  the  votes  which  Senators 
cast  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
L.\u.scHEl,  to  strike  out,  on  page  20,  lines 
19  through  23. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bvrd). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hic  KEY  I .  the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr. 
Holland!,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamaraI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Vireinia  I  Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  Trom 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrichtI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
pima  I  Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  I, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HickeyI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case  1 .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampjshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1 . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

I  No.  88  Leg] 
YEAS— 36 


Beail 

Ervin 

Mxirphy 

Boggs 

Fong 

Pas  tore 

Buah 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Russell 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Jordan 

Scott 

Cooper 

Keating 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Smith,  Maine 

Dlrksen 

MiUer 

Thxinnond 

Douglas 

Morton 

Wmums,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

1962 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

BurdUk 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

CiirroU 

Church 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Kllender 

Engle 

Gore 

Grueiilnt; 

Hart 


Aiken 
Byrd,  Va. 
Case,  N  J. 
Chavez 
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NAYS— 52 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HiU 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  ItSo. 

I/on{;,  hiawail 

Long.  ::..a. 

Magniaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCle:  Ian 

McGet 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 12 
Cotton  Johiuiton 

Pulbrlght  McNamara 

Hlckey  Robertson 

Holland  Tower 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskifl 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Smith,  Mass. 

Spailunan 

Stennia 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

Williams,  N. J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  amendmeat  offered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lausche  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  tatle  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC     MYTHOLOGY" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  still  any  doubts  about  why  the 
business  cotnmunity  and  the  American 
people  are  lacking  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration's ec<momic  policies,  the 
President's  speech  at  Yale  ought  to  tie 
them  down.  I  believe  everyone  in  this 
country  is  taking  his  confusion  and  un- 
certainty directly  from  the  White  House. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Pi«sident,  the  CSiief  Ex- 
ecutive wrote  off  the  books  as  "my- 
thology" everything  in  the  economic 
situation  that  disturbs  the  American 
people  as  well  as  foreign  governments. 

The  budget,  he  tells  us.  is  "not  simply 
irrelevant;  it  is  actively  misleading" 
and,  consequently  it  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  meastire  of  soundness.  And 
since  the  President  has  decided  the 
budget  does  not  count,  there  can  be  no 
"sophisticated"  re:ison  for  anycme  want- 
ing to  see  it  balanced. 

The  President  also  consigns  to  "my- 
thology" the  aniument  that  Federal 
deficits  lead  to  inflation.  And.  having 
adopted  this  comfortable  new  theory,  he 
goes  all  out  to  find  justification  for  more 
public  debt.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  only 
a  myth  that  the  national  debt  is  growing 
at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate.  He  says — 
and  if  Senators  want  more  confusion, 
here  it  is — that  pubhc  confidence  is  both 
"a  matter  of  myth  and  a  matter  of 
truth." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  would  be  happy 
if  we  could  solve  our  public  debt  prob- 
lems through  the  expediency  of  my- 
thology." Would  it  not  be  nice  if  we 
could  forget  the  $9.4  billion  which  we 
must  pay  every  year  in  interest  on  the 
national  debt?  We  might  just  get  the 
President  to  call  it  a  "myth"  and  write 
the  whole  thing  off. 


And,  since  the  matter  of  public  con- 
fidence is  part  myth,  I  guess  we  can  for- 
get the  billions  of  dollars  lost  in  the  re- 
cent stock-market  plunge,  the  lag  in 
capital  investment,  the  problem  of  im- 
employmait,  and  the  nagging  persistence 
of  our  adverse  balance  of  international 
payments. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  can  now  rest 
easy.  Everything  that  the  prop)onents  of 
sound  and  responsible  fiscal  policy  have 
been  worrying  about  just  does  not  exist. 
It  is  all  a  myth. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  any- 
one is  confused  over  the  President's  re- 
marks, an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morning 
should  clarify  everything.    It  says : 

The  President  did  well  to  summon  the  Na- 
tion to  confront  Its  hard  economic  prob- 
lems on  another  plane,  and  in  a  diderent 
arena.  In  a  world  of  rapidly  changing  cir- 
cumstances we  ought  to  avoid  emotional  and 
quasl-rellglous  attachment  to  formulate  for 
the  solution  of  economic  problems  deriving 
their  sacred  character  from  myth  and  legend 
unrelated  to  contemporary  crisis. 

As  James  Reston   of  the  New  York 
Times  recently  said : 
This  Is  the  silly  season. 

The  President — the  administration — 
has  indeed  summoned  the  Nation  to  con- 
front its  problems  on  another  plane — the 
plane  of  mythology  which  exists  only  in 
White  House  fancy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Too  Sophisticated  by 
Par."  published  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Too  Sophisticated  by  Far 

The  Nation's  economic  discourse.  President 
Kennedy  believes,  is  imprisoned  In  mnhs 
and  cliche*.  He  wants  to  liberate  It  into  the 
clear  air  of  reality,  so  that  we  can  talk  and 
act  intelligently  about  the  "sophisticated 
and  technical"  questions  that  are  the  real 
economic  problems  of  our  times. 

Everyone  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  that. 
The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Kennedy  chooses 
to  Ignore  the  enormous  mythology  that 
comes  under  the  mislabeled  heading  of 
liberalism.  The  further  trouble  la  that  some 
adminUtratton  officials  want  to  get  so  sophis- 
ticated about  such  matters  as  the  pubUc  debt 
that  they  will  be  able  to  persviade  the  people 
it  isn't  really  a  debt  at  all,  or  anyway  nothing 
to  worry  about. 

More  than  a  trace  of  this  kind  of  "sophisti- 
cation" showed  up  in  the  President's  com- 
mencement address  at  Tale  yesterday.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  question  of  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  role  In 
the  economy. 

While  admitting  that  big  Gtovernment  has 
Its  langers,  Mr.  Kennedy  charged  that  it  Is 
a  myth  that  Government  is  steadily  getting 
bigger  and  worse.  How  come?  Because,  If 
we  leave  aside  defense  and  space  expendi- 
tures—which is  leaving  aside  quite  a  lot- 
then  the  Federal  Government  has  expanded 
less  than  any  other  major  sector  of  national 
life  since  World  War  II. 

The  sophisticated  device  here  Is  to  argue 
that  something  is  not  as  big  as  It  seems  be- 
cause It  is  not  yet  as  big  as  something  else. 
Obviously  such  a  rationalization  Is  a  carte 
blanche  for  unlimited  Government  spending. 

Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  the  rapid 
growth  of  Oovemment  Is  there  for  all  to  see. 
It  is  a  fact:  It  is  reality.    And  equally  plain 


Is  the  manner  of  its  growth — not  only  de- 
fense, but  the  constant  addition  of  more 
political  subsidies  to  more  groups. 

President  Kennedy  says  people  should  stop 
talking  as  though  this  were  the  1930"s  In- 
stead of  the  1960's.  But  who  plays  the  old 
records  of  the  thirties  more  tlresomely  than 
the  Kennedy  administration  Itself?  Public 
works,  youth  conservation  corps,  spending 
and  deficits;  the  whole  Kennedy  domestic 
program  is  a  rehash  of  the  nostrums  of  the 
depression. 

The  fresh  economic  thinking  today  Is  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  lies  In  the  argument 
that  a  trimmed -down  Government,  with  sub- 
stantial tax  cuts  made  p>osalble  by  lower 
costs,  would  release  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple and  bring  about  the  prised  economic 
growth.  It  would  also  do  much  to  solve 
those  '  bophistlcated  and  technical"  prob- 
lems the  President  mentioned,  like  maintain- 
ing the  value  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

Instead  of  offering  real  hope  for  the  Na- 
tion's economic  future,  the  President  merely 
offers  more  Justifications  for  more  Govern- 
ment growth.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
"conventional  "  Federal  budget  Is  "actl\'ely 
misleading  '  because  it  Ignores  trust  funds 
and  counts  capital  outlays  as  spending  In- 
stead of  Investment.  On  the  basis  of  either 
the  cash  budget  or  the  "national  income 
accounts ■■  budget,  some  deficits  would  turn 
out  to  have  been  surpluses. 

Yet  again,  the  facts  get  In  the  way  of 
the  rationalization.  Trust  funds  by  their 
nature  should  not  be  counted  as  general 
revenues,  and  the  kind  of  wasteful  capital 
spending  the  CTOvernment  indulges  in  cer- 
tainly Is  spending,  rather  than  Investment 
somehow  comparable  to  that  of  a  private 
company.  The  virtue  of  the  conventional 
budget  is  that  it  tells  us  the  truth,  and  the 
sorry  truth  is  that  Federal  Income  almost 
never  equals  Federal  outgo. 

TTie  President  is  absolutely  right  that  we 
need  fresh  insight  and  hard  thought  instead 
of  myths  and  tired  slogans.  That  is  why  it 
Is  so  unfortunate  to  have  him  advocating  the 
dreariest  and  most  threadbare  economic  pre- 
scription of  all. 

And  let  us  remember  tlxat  far  more  than 
theory  Is  at  stake.  A  policy  based  on  the 
shopworn  mythology  of  state  spending,  plan- 
ning, intervention,  and  control  will  affect  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  and  largely  determine  our 
standing  in  the  world.  Meantime,  the  eco- 
nomic debate  can  hardly  be  very  useful  if  it 
geU  so  "sophisticated"  that  it  plays  tricks 
with  facts. 

Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  SYMINGTON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  h&r^y  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me,  speaking  of  myths,  that  tn  the 
Yale  speech  the  President  has  "mythed  ' 
the  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  put  it 
another  way — he  was  a  "mythcry"  guest. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER-  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  listening  to 
my  able  colleague  from  Arizona,  who 
mentioned  the  fall  of  the  stock  market. 
Some  of  my  friends  have  blamed  the 
President  for  the  fall  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. They  concentrate  their  criticism  on 
loxu"  points:  the  fact  that  our  taxes  are 
high:  that  the  budget  has  not  been  bal- 
anced for  some  time:  that  there  was 
intei-vention  in  the  steel  situation:  and 
that  some  say  labor  has  undue  influence 
in  this  administration. 

I  present  for  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  October  1929.  I  was  working 
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in  several  corporations.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  considerably  sharper  break 
in  the  stock  market,  with  much  more 
disastrous  results.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  that  time  the  budget  was 
balanced,  taxes  were  low,  there  was  no 
Government  intervention,  and  there  were 
no  large  labor  unions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know 
the  point  the  Senator  is  attempting  to 
make,  but  I  am  glad  he  has  made  those 
remarks.  I,  too,  was  working  at  that 
period  of  history.  I  recall  that  the  Gov- 
ernment started  then  what  it  is  still  at- 
tempting to  do,  which  is  to  pull  the 
country  out  of  a  hole  by  government  in- 
tervention. That  still  has  not  been  done. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  World  War  n,  we 
still  would  be  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only  to 
add  to  the  gaiety.  I  saw  a  man  with  a 
smiling  face  the  other  day  who  said.  "I 
haven't  lost  my  confidence,  I've  only  lost 
my  money." 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10802)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  motion  to  recommit,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dikksen, 
moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R.  10802) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlona  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
bin  back  to  the  Senate  In  a  total  amount 
for  all  purposes  and  Items  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $868,595,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  instructions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  shall 
not  take  very  long.  The  motion  is  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  with 
instructions  to  return  it  at  the  House 
figure.  It  would  cut  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation by  $48  million.  The  Senate 
figure  is  $48  million  above  the  House 
figure.  It  Is  $121  million  above  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  In 
offering  the  motion  in  that  fashion,  I 
intend  no  reflection  upon  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  served 
on  that  committee  for  a  long  time.  I 
served  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  a  long  time— on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  committees  at  least 
17  years— so  I  would  be  the  last  Member 
of  the  Senate  ever  to  reflect  upon  the 
committee. 

Other  considerations  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  undertaken 
somehow  to  bring  our  budget  into  bal- 


ance. I  was  a  member  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  1946.  In  the  act  that  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  there  was  included  a 
provision  for  a  legislative  budget.  It 
provided  that  the  four  committees — the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  two  Appro- 
priations Committees — were  either  by 
themselves  or  through  subcommittees  to 
meet.  They  were  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  meet  and  to  report  a  legis- 
lative budget  along  with  estimated  re- 
ceipts and  estimated  expenditures.  If 
the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures, 
the  debt  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount.  The  reduction  was  automatic. 
If  expenditures  exceeded  receipts,  the 
provision  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
called  for  a  resolution  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  public  debt 
be  increased  by  a  like  amount. 

We  invested  great  hopes  in  that  pro- 
vision. Under  that  section  we  met  once. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  meeting.  We 
could  not  agree.  Finally  we  reduced  the 
number  to  a  subcommittee  of  five  from 
each  of  the  four  committees.  For  nearly 
a  month  we  labored  in  the  hope  of  re- 
porting a  legislative  budget.  That  was 
probably  in  the  fiscal  year  1947 — 15  years 
ago — and,  Mr.  President,  that  committee 
has  never  met  since  that  time,  nor  has 
that  section  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
ever  been  repealed. 

So  notwithstanding  all  the  effort  that 
was  made  in  order  to  give  legislative 
character  to  a  budget,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  was  never  consummated.  So 
we  are  still  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  continuing  deficits. 

Eighteen  days  hence,  June  30,  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  From 
all  signs  and  tokens  it  would  appear  that 
the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  will 
be  $7  billion  plus.  There  are  estimates 
now  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  which 
will  be  a  year  hence,  the  deficit  could 
be  $4  billion  or  more.  That  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  instead  of  a  sur- 
plus submitted  in  the  President's  budget 
in  January  of  this  year. 

In  connection  with  all  of  this,  we  hear 
talk  of  a  tax  reduction.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
have  both  proclaimed  one.  If  there  is  a 
tax  reduction,  obviously  we  shall  add  to 
the  deficit. 

I  was  rather  curious  about  that  part 
of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dillon  in  which 
he  said  we  must  find  new  loopholes  from 
which  to  recapture  $5  billion  to  offset 
the  drop  in  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  reduction. 

The  water  is  all  going  to  come  out  of 
the  same  well.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
will  get  it,  but  certainly  the  impact  will 
be  exactly  the  same. 

In  his  budget  message  in  January,  the 
President  observed  that  in  a  planned 
deficit  increase  is  the  risk  of  Infiation, 
but  Mr.  Dillon  in  his  recent  speech  in 
New  York  said  that: 

A  deficit  Is  Inflationary  only  If  there  Is  a 
strong  demand  for  goods  which  places  a 
heavy  pressure  upon  supply. 

If  a  tax  cut  leaves  more  spending 
money  in  the  pocketbooks  of  individuals 
and   corporations,   and  Is   designed    to 


stimulate  consumer  spending,  how  in  the 
world  would  we  miss  the  inflationary 
fever  that  would  go  along  with  it?  If 
that  is  true,  the  price  increase  that  would 
come  later  would  vitiate  all  the  benefits 
of  a  tax  increase. 

What  I  say  may  sound  like  a  hedge. 
but  we  shall  be  confronted  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  reduction.  Logically  I 
do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  this  or 
the  other  body  could  support  a  tax  re- 
duction without  first  looking  at  the  ex- 
penditures, doing  some  work  in  that  field, 
and  cutting  the  budget. 

These  are  the  factors  in  the  whole  tax 
equation:  It  would  increase  the  1963 
deficit.  It  would  increase  the  interest 
outlay,  which  is  already  $1  out  of  every 
$10  m  the  1963  budget  which  must  be 
set  aside  for  interest  to  our  people  for  the 
purpose  of  using  their  money. 

It  would  increase  the  public  debt.  I 
read  that,  shortly  after  the  House  gets 
through,  there  will  be  before  the  Senate 
a  proposal  to  raise  the  debt  by  another 
$6  billion  or  $8  billion. 

All  that  will  have  an  impact  upon 
private  spending  for  capital  investment. 
Therein  is  the  secret  of  more  jobs  and 
business  expansion.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  we  could  encourage  it  imless  the 
Government  should  take  the  lead  in  the 
field  of  spending. 

We  have  the  problem  of  a  foreign  re- 
action. I  have  talked  with  some  who  are 
skilled  in  the  international  field.  I 
worry  a  little  about  what  would  happen 
if  those  abroad  in  the  central  banks  and 
elsewhere,  and  particularly  holders  of 
short-term  and  long-term  U.S.  pap>er. 
should  get  the  idea  that  we  are  not  going 
to  face  our  responsibilities  in  the  budget 
field,  and  their  confidence  should  become 
further  diminished.  What  would  we  say 
if  they  should  start  dumping  securities 
and  demanding  from  our  dwindling  gold 
stock  the  necessary  legal  reserve  against 
demand  deposits  and  Federal  Reserve 
notes?  We  have  only  a  little  more  than 
$5  billion  in  our  reserve  gold  account. 
We  have  been  steadily  losing  gold.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
dangerous  problems  that  confronts  the 
country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  sheer  conviction 
that  the  Congress  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  field  of  economy,  this  is  a 
modest  beginning  to  cut  $48  million  from 
a  bill  that  presents  a  total  of  $916  mil- 
lion as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Having  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
Senator  by  his  vote  to  repudiate  the 
work  of  the  committee,  but  that  cannot 
be  my  concern.  I  have  an  individual 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  sta- 
bility and  to  the  solvency  of  the  country. 
Looking  over  the  general  picture  in  the 
other  body,  I  was  not  a  little  distressed 
to  learn  that  there  has  been  hardly  any 
attempt  at  economy.  But  it  will  have 
to  start  somewhere. 

In  my  present  frame  of  mind  I  intend 
to  offer  motions  to  recommit  on  every 
appropriation  bill  that  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  cannot  charge 
my  conscience  with  having  done  nothing 
in  that  field,  and  ultimately  being  con- 
fronted with  a  proposal  for  a  tax  re- 
duction, which  would  only  add  to  the 
deficit,  and  which  has  such  a  command- 
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ing  appeal  to  citizens,  individual  and 
corporate.  In  all  walks  of  life.  Tlutt 
would  be  an  awkward  situation,  indeed. 

That  is  the  whole  argument,  Mr. 
President.  On  the  motion  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  have  served 
on  Uie  Appropriations  Committee  to- 
gether. I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better,  if  the 
Senator  felt  the  way  he  has  expressed 
himself  about  every  appropriation  bill, 
if  he  would  appear  before  the  committee 
with  reference  to  the  items  In  the  bill. 
Why  does  he  not  do  that  rather  than 
make  his  motion  now  at  the  end  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  serve  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Conxmlttee  and  on  eight  subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  serve  on  some 
committees,  too. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
There  are  a  few  chores,  also,  that  go 
along  with  being  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  can  compress 
anything  more  into  an  18-hour  day. 
w  henever  the  Senate  is  in  session,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  return  to  my  old  commit- 
tee. If  my  friend  will  find  me  the  time. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  find  the  Sen- 
ator the  time.  He  can  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  take 
up  item  after  item,  if  he  can  suggest  that 
we  eliminate  any  items.  He  should  do 
that  rather  than  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  suggest  that  it  be  done  In 
this  fashion.  He  suggests  that  he  will 
make  the  same  motion  on  every  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  have  the  benefit  of  his 
Ideas  and  advice.  We  do  not  know  why 
he  should  want  to  eliminate  one  item  and 
retain  another  in  the  bllL  The  consid- 
eration of  this  kind  of  bill  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult Job,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  I 
wonder  why  he  would  not  agree  to  api>ear 
before  the  committee  and  say,  "I  want 
this  item  knocked  out."  I  might  vote 
with  him  on  several  items. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  beguiled  by 
the  argument  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  DIKKSEN.  He  knows  what  prob- 
lems would  be  involved  in  going  through 
these  Items  one  by  one  in  every  appro- 
priation bill.  If  he  can  persuade  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Montana  to 
give  me  a  staff  of  100  people.  I  will  get 
the  job  done.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  worit 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
give  me  a  list.  I  will  present  It  for  him 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Let  him  give  me  a  list  of  the  items  that 
he  wishes  to  have  eliminated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  how  will  the 
Senator  present  that  list? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  take  it  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 
say,  "The  distinguished  minority  leader 
thinks  this  is  wrong." 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  made  that 
identical  argument  myself.  I  am  not 
deluded  by  it.  There  Is  a  huge  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  other  body. 
It  is  an  exclusive  committee.  I  served 
on  it,  and  when  I  did,  I  served  on  no 
other  committee  in  the  House.  Every 
subcommittee  is  an  exclusive  one. 
Members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  serve  on  only  one  subcom- 
mittee. As  a  result,  they  do  their  work 
very  well.  They  examine  every  item  in 
the  bill.  I  always  felt  as  though  I  was 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeals  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  committee,  because  usually 
we  considered  only  those  items  on  which 
the  agencies  protested  a  cut,  and  we 
worked  on  those  items.  That  consti- 
tuted perhaps  15  or  20  percent  of  the  bill. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  this  pro- 
posal is  capricious  or  arbitrary.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  behind  the  House 
committee  in  its  action  on  the  appro- 
priation bill.  I  can  say  that  without  in 
any  way  demeaning  the  work,  the  dili- 
gence, and  the  devotion  of  the  Senate 
committee.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  rec- 
ord of  the  House  hearings.  It  must 
weigh  at  least  6  pounds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  With  all  due 
regard  to  wanting  fiscal  stability,  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  motion  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  meat-ax  apixroach,  with- 
out reference  to  any  one  item  in  the 
bill:  or  it  is  an  effort  to  rubberstamp 
the  House  bill.  If  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  motion  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted,  I  presume  the  result  would 
be  that  we  would  have  before  us  the  same 
bill  as  the  House  passed.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  can 
make  his  own  argument  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  want  to  know  on 
what  we  are  voting.  I  want  to  know 
whether  we  would  be  voting  on  the  ex- 
act amount  that  is  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Exactly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  we  would 
merely  rubberstamp  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate, 
which  is  trying  to  keep  alive  a  bicameral 
system  of  double  checks  and  balances, 
would  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
The  minority  leader  is  asking  us  to  ac- 
cept the  House  bill.  The  Senate  would 
in  effect  say  that  it  does  not  have  in- 
telligence enough  in  its  committee  struc- 
ture to  consider  the  line  items  that  are 
open.  We  are  asked  to  use  a  meat-ax 
approach,  instead  of  a  surgeons  scalpel. 
When  I  am  asked  merely  to  rubber- 
stamp  Uie  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  say  that  we  are  not  com- 
petent or  intelligent  enough  to  consider 
these  items,  but  must  rubberstamp  the 
House  bill,  I  fear  I  cannot  go  along  with 
Uie  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  not  a  meat-ax 
approach,  because  if  it  were,  we  would 
have  to  charge  the  Comjnittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  with  having 
turned  out  a  meat-ax  bill.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  make  the  other  argument. 
about  the  rubberstamp,  that  is  all  right 
with  me.    He  can  make  that  explanation 


if  he  likes.  I  am  never  afraid  to  go  along 
with  the  House  figure.  If  I  had  had 
more  time  I  probably  could  have  devised 
another  formula.  I  may  arrive  at  an- 
other one  with  respect  to  the  other  bills. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  will  press  this 
motion  on  the  pending  bill,  and  see 
whether  there  is  some  economy  senti- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  should  say  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  acted  with  utter  disre- 
gard for  economy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Some  of  the  items 
in  the  bill  might  be  items  on  which  I 
would  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. There  are  others  with  respect  to 
which  I  would  disagree  with  him.  I 
would  want  to  know  what  items  should 
be  cut  out  and  which  should  be  kept  in. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  Uie  Senator 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  that  heard 
the   testimony  on   the  pending   bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  am  not  a 
member  of  that  subconmiittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  he  were  on  the  sub- 
committee, obviously  he  would  know 
what  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  full  com- 
mittee got  through  with  the  bill  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
would  have  a  chance  to  pass  on  every 
item. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  voted  wiUi  the 
committee. 

Mr .  DIRKSEN.    Of  course . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  were  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  would 
not  know  which  items  should  be  cut  out. 
because  some  of  the  House  items  were 
given  serious  consideration.  We  voted 
for  some  and  we  voted  against  others. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  a  member  of  the 
full  committee  the  Senator  obviously  was 
familiar  with  it.  He  knows  whether  tlie 
bill  will  stand  a  $48  million  cut. 

Mr.  MTT.T.KR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  constrained  to 
votr;  for  the  motion  to  recMnmit  the 
bill.  I  could  be  persuaded  to  vote  against 
it  if  I  could  have  assurance  from  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  regarding 
the  specific  items  that  will  be  cut  out 
of  the  President's  budget  to  make  room 
for  the  $750  million  in  public  works  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Senate  voted 
recently  and  which  are  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  sincere  at  the  time  he  made  a 
promise  to  the  American  people  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Of  course,  a  promise,  in  itself,  is 
worth  nothing.  Delivery  is  what  counts. 
Delivery  must  take  place  here.  If  I  could 
have  assurances  as  to  what  items  would 
be  cut  back  to  make  room  for  the  $750 
miUion  in  public  works  programs,  which 
are  not  in  the  budget,  I  would  vote 
against  the  motion  of  my  leader.  If  I 
cannot  have  such  assurance,  I  will  be 
constrained  to  support  my  leader. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  frcMn  Iowa  that  he  vote  with 
his  leader,  as  I  am  sure  he  intended  to 
do  all  along.  The  question  he  raises  is 
an  impossible  one  to  answer.  All  of  us 
understand  the  practicalities  and  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  confronting  us. 
Were  I  in  his  place  I  would  do  the  same 
thing.  I  know  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  understands  the  situation, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  can  vote  on  the 
pending  question  very  shortly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  of 
the  argiunents  used  against  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  he 
proposes  to  disturb  the  sacred  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
who  has  raised  that  argument  also  dis- 
turbed the  sacred  recommendations  of 
the  committee  earlier  this  afternoon 
when  he  offered  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease one  of  the  items  three  times  over 
the  amount  which  the  committee  said 
was  needed.  By  record  votes  the  Senate 
has  already  increased  the  committee's 
recommendation  by  several  million  dol- 
lars. A  million  and  a  half  dollars  was 
added  by  one  amendment,  and  $2  mil- 
lion by  another  and  $4  million  was  added 
in  another.  I  point  out  to  my  leader 
that  the  committee's  recommendations 
are  not  always  held  sacred.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  changes  made 
earlier  this  afternoon  was  offered  by  a 
a  member  of  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  never  appears  at 
any  Appropriations  Committee  hearing 
when  we  meet  for  hours,  days,  and  weeks 
considering  specific  items,  which  is  what 
we  must  do.  I  presume  the  members  of 
the  committee  do  not  take  their  work 
lightly.  We  reduce  the  amounts  on 
many  items.  We  like  to  hear  the  views 
of  other  Senators.  But  it  is  a  popular 
game,  when  the  committee  has  finished, 
to  criticize  the  committee  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  did  not  agree  with  my 
proposal  on  access  roads,  so  I  said  I  would 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  served  notice  that  I  would 
do  so.  and  today  I  spent  considerable 
time  talking  about  the  problem  and  dis- 
cussing it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  his  whole  legisla- 
tive career,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  would  not  have  sat 
as  long  and  uninterruptedly  in  commit- 
tee as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  sat  in  the  hearing  on  the 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  not  have 
sat  as  long  as  that  because  it  would  not 
have  taken  me  that  much  time  to  finish. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  correctly  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  intends  to 
submit  motions  for  the  recommittal  of 
all  appropriation  bills  which  exceed  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  go  further  than 
that.     My  recommendation  will  be  in 


the  nature  of  a  formula  which  I  think 
will  be  fair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  which  I  notice  is  $522  million  above 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  $589  million  over  the 
recommendation  of  the  House.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  for  recommittal  if  the  Senate 
goes  along  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  contemplate  voting 
against  the  bill.  I  shall  do  so  for  three 
reasons.  First,  it  would  finance  the  em- 
ployment of  5,694  new  employees  who 
have  been  installed  in  the  last  16 
months.  There  has  been  no  explana- 
tion or  showing  as  to  why  those  5,694 
new  employees  are  needed. 

Second,  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  entails  a  16-percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  financins:; 
lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the  sum  of  $3,750 
per  man  in  lead,  and  $1,750  per  man  in 
zinc. 

If  all  budgets  were  increased  by  16  per- 
cent, where  would  the  Treasury  land? 
No  explanation  has  been  given  of  why 
$120  million  more,  according  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee,  i.s 
needed.  The  $120  million  was  increased 
by  $6  million  yesterday  and  today. 

I  shall  voice  my  approval  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  not 
by  voting  for  his  motion,  but  by  voting 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, in  view  of  the  colloquy  between  him 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  have  received  an  impression  which 
concerns  me  very  much.  It  is  not  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  be  a  good  member. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  aware  of  the  long 
hours  spent  by  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  speaks  from 
knowledge  when  he  talks  about  Ions 
hours.  But  somehow  I  get  the  impres- 
sion that  because  of  the  numerous  items 
in  the  appropriation  bills  and  the  long 
hours  which  are  spent  by  the  committee 
in  the  consideration  of  bills,  there  is  a 
fatalistic  outlook  on  cutting  back  appro- 
priations in  order  to  meet  the  revenue  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  see 
any  possibility  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations recommending  appropria- 
tions for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  such  a 
way  as  to  match  the  expected  revenue  of 
the  Federal  Government,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  MAGNirsON.  I  think  most  ap- 
propriation bii;s  provide  less  money  than 
is  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 


et. I  have  handled  many  appropriation 
bills  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
amount  provided  by  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  under  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Budg- 
et makes  its  estimates  based  upon  the 
estimated  revenues.  If  revenues  are  not 
received  in  accordance  with  expectations, 
budgets  become  out  of  balance. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  if  a  Senator 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  a  subject 
wishes  to  propose  a  reduction  in  or  addi- 
tion to  the  Budget  request,  or  even  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  the  committee, 
the  committee  will  afford  him  a  hearing. 
The  committee  welcomes  Senators  who 
are  not  members  of  the  committee.  Ac- 
tually, they  are  heard  first  when  they 
appear  before  a  committee.  We  ask  the 
representatives  of  other  agencies  to  step 
aside  in  order  that  Senators  may  be 
accommodated  first. 

But  when  the  committee  works  on  a 
bill,  if  I  agree  with  some  parts  of  it,  but 
disagree  with  other  parts  of  it,  I  serve 
notice  that  I  will  propose  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  if  Senators  do  not  appear  before 
the  committee  and  present  their  case, 
how  can  the  committee  know  what  is 
contemplated?  Perhaps  the  case  minht 
be  a  £40od  case. 

The  committee  does  not  take  fatalistic 
attitudes.  But  after  we  have  gone  over 
a  bill  with  what  we  believe  is  a  fine- 
toothi'd  comb — and  remember  that  the 
House  also  has  considered  the  bill  care- 
fully— we  then  report  to  the  Senate  what 
we  believe  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  aware  of  the  dili- 
gent work  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  is  it  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  match  the  appropriations  in 
accordance  with  the  revenue  and  with 
the  President's  promise  of  a  balanced 
budset? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  re- 
ceives the  budget  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  submits  its 
budget  in  accordance  with  the  estimates 
of  revenue.  The  committee  does  not 
have  a  barometer  which  can  tell  us  daily 
whether  the  estimates  of  revenue  will  be 
up  or  down.  I  suppose  that  this  year  the 
revenue  will  be  down  a  little.  We  do 
not  have  that  information,  but  we  do 
the  best  we  can. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  ever  exceeded  the  budg- 
et, unless  there  was  a  pressing  need  to 
do  so.  or  unless  we  honestly  thought 
condition-s  warranted  doing  so. 

I  have  handled  18  or  19  independent 
offices  appropriation  bills  in  the  Senate. 
Each  of  them  has  provided  $6  billion  or 
$7  billion.  Never  have  I  reported  a  bill 
which  was  above  the  budget — and  I  think 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  some  very 
serious-minded  people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
fatalism:  The  attitude  is  that  we  shall 
never  exceed  the  budget  unless  there  is 
an  urgent  requirement  to  do  so.  But  the 
fact  is  that  for  about  26  of  the  last  30 
years  the  budget  has  been  unbalanced. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  in- 
correct. The  Senate  does  not  exceed 
the  budget  recommendations.  Certainly, 
the  budget  has  been  unbalanced ;  but  the 
reason  why   the  budget  has  been  un- 


balanced has  been  the  stupid  business 
called  war.  If  it  were  not  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  Government  could  be 
operated  on  19  cents  of  the  tax  dollar. 
That  is  what  we  are  arguing  about. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  war  or  cold  war  is  a  serious 
problem  with  respect  to  balancing  the 
budget.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  promised 
the  people  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Every  President 
has  promised  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh.  no.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  promise  a 
balanced  budget  last  year.  He  promised 
one  this  year.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  to  know  some  of  the  fiscal  facts 
of  life  concerning  the  budget? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  them  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
them.  I  am  respondinR  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

I  know  this  fiscal  fact  of  life:  namely, 
that  the  President  has  promised  the 
American  people  a  balanced  budget. 
And  I  think  we  have  a  job  on  our  hands 
if  we  are  to  deliver  on  that  promise. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinnis  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  I  had 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  Mr  President:  I 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  realize 
that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  nhnois. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
tlon.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  em- 
phasized about  half  a  dozen  times  that 
the  President  promised  a  balanced 
budget.  I  would  dis<;uss  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  1929,  everyone  took  a  balanced 
budget  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  that 
time  the  national  debt  was  less  than  5 
percent  of  what  it  is  today. 

A  few  minutes  ago  it  was  stated  on 
the  floor  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
war,  we  never  would  have  been  in  good 
shape.  I  challenge  that  statement. 
Some  persons  believe  that  war  is  needed 
in  order  to  continue  the  profits  of  capi- 
talism.   I  do  not  agree. 

After  all  the  things  done  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  l>etween  1932  up  to 
the  beginning  of  World  War  U — and  I 
did  not  approve  of  some  of  them — the 
national  debt  was  less  than  $40  billion. 
Then  the  war  in  Europe  began,  and  we 
decided  to  defend  our  country  and  did 
defend  ourselves ;  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  our  national  debt  had  risen  from 
some  $39  billion  to  some  $270  billion. 
That  is  the  record. 

To  me,  It  Is  clear  the  President  can- 
not have  a  balance<i  budget  in  view  of 
the  recent  stock  market  break,  because 
anyone  who  haa  taken  losses  in  the  mar- 
ket— and  I  am  amonfc  them — ^wlll  pay  less 
taxes;  he  will  be  able  to  offset  his  income 


with  losses:  and  that  will  be  true  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, having  heard  promises  of  bal- 
anced budgets  ever  since  I  first  came 
to  Washington,  more  than  40  years  ago. 
No  President — not  President  Hoover  or 
President  Eisenhower  or  President  Tru- 
man or  President  Roosevelt  could  balance 
the  budget  following  sharp  economic 
breaks.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  my  motion,  which  is 
a  very  simple  one. 

Confucius  observed  that  the  longest 
journey  begins  with  a  single  step.  I  am 
trying  to  take  a  single  step  in  the  field 
of  economy;  and  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  rather  brief. 
Mr.  President. 

First,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  unchal- 
lenged the  unique  recital  of  economic 
history  which  has  been  given  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  wishes  to 
have  the  people  of  the  country  beheve 
there  cannot  be  a  balanced  budget  be- 
cause of  the  recent  break  in  the  stock 
market.  If  he  examines  the  chronology 
of  these  matters,  I  l)elieve  he  will  dis- 
cover that  the  unbalancing  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  preceded  by  many,  many 
months  the  break  in  the  stock  market. 
So  it  cannot  correctly  be  said  that  the 
break  in  the  stock  market  is  the  reason 
why  there  will  be  an  unbalanced  budget. 
In  any  event,  history  will  clearly  dis- 
close the  facts,  and  no  one  can  succeed 
in  twisting  the  calendar  of  the  past.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  before  the  stock 
market  started  going  down,  our  budget 
was  woefully  out  of  balance. 

So,  the  question  of  whether  the  stock 
market  break  in  part  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  unbalanced  budget  is  one  for 
the  economists  to  answer — it  could  not 
have  been  the  other  way  around.  The 
timing  is  all  wrong  for  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Record 
should  show  that  the  stock  market  be- 
gan to  go  down  in  December.  Recently, 
it  went  down  more  sharply. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing of  the  day-to-day  drop,  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  recent  big  drop. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  I  think  the  ef- 
fect of  the  decline  in  the  stock  market 
applies  definitely  to  the  present  calen- 
dar year,  and  also  to  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  the 
stock  market  drop  constitutes  the  only 
factor  to  have  an  effect  on  the  prospects 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota will  agree,  however,  that  the  recent 
drop  In  the  stock  market  may  have  the 
most  to  do  with  a  possible  balanced 
budget,  from  the  standpoint  of  tax  In- 
come versus  Cjtovernment  outlay. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  and  Mr.  MILLER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No:  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  seek  the  floor 
later. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  sorry  he  thinks  I  am 
being  a  little  unfair  by  emphasizing  the 
President's  promise  of  a  balanced 
budget.  But  I  am  emphasizing  it  be- 
cause I  believe  that  if,  due  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  economy,  the  revenue 
which  the  President  anticipated  is  not 
achieved,  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  not 
to  cause  additional  exp>enditures.  How- 
ever, we  have  already  caused  additional 
expenditures  to  the  extent  of  the  addi- 
tional $750  million  for  public  works.  So 
I  am  trj'ing  to  point  out  that,  at  the 
least,  we  should  not  let  the  balanced 
budget  become  so  greatly  unbalanced  as 
to  cause  discouragement  among  busi- 
nessmen, because  of  further  inflation. 

The  Senator  knows  that  last  year  and 
in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  we 
have  had  additional  inflation  which 
amounts  to  approximately  $3.5  biUion. 
We  do  not  want  that  trend  to  continue. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  Uke  to  see  a  balanced  budget,  if  it 
is  feasible.  My  point  is  that  we  should 
not  make  the  situation  any  worse  than 
it  already  is;  and  therefoi-e.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  trying  to  have  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  review  these 
bills,  so  that  the  effect  on  the  unbal- 
anced budget  will  not  be  more  severe. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  other  day  I 
raised  this  question  with  Mr.  Maurice 
Stans,  an  economist  of  some  repute.  I 
thought  the  decline  in  the  stock  market 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Treasury,  but  Mr. 
Stans  warned  me  not  to  go  out  on  such 
a  limb;  he  warned  me  that  the  effect 
might  be  just  the  other  way  around. 
The  effect  might  be  the  opposite  of  what 
I  had  thought. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  decline  in  stock 
market  prices  necessarily  means  a  sizable 
decline  in  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion 
which  I  picked  up  from  that  able  econo- 
mist. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor; but  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
Mr.  Stans  in  the  past,  and  cannot  agree 
with  him  on  this  matter. 

If  thousands  of  taxpayers  can  take  tax 
credits  because  of  stock  market  losses, 
through  sales  of  securities  at  the  lower 
prices,  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  fail 
to  have  an  adverse  overall  effect  on  in- 
come taxes  reported  by  individuals  and 
corporations  throughout  the  country',  be- 
cause in  addition  to  personal  losses.  I  be- 
lieve the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
agree  the  stock  market  break  is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  In  the  future  on  pur- 
chases— such  items  as  automobiles,  ap- 
pliances, television  sets,  construction, 
and  perhaps  trips  people  plan  to  take. 
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I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
was  not  saying  he  was  being  unfair  to 
the  President.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  not  be  unfair.  But  my  point 
is  that  he  Is  emphasizing  the  President's 
balanced  budget  promise,  which  was 
made  well  before  the  sharp  stock  market 
break,  and  its  reaction  on  our  economy. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does  not  believe  that  the  only  thing  that 
kept  the  country  going  was  war,  because 
this  country  was  in  fine  shape,  with  a 
relatively  very  small  national  debt,  just 
before  World  War  U. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  changing  the 
subject.  I  did  not  offer  this  as  my  own 
conclusion.  John  Galbraith  wrote,  in 
1952,  in  a  book  on  economics,  that  this 
country  was  pulled  out  of  the  depres- 
sion by  World  War  n.  Those  were  not 
my  words;  they  were  Mr.  Galbraith's 
words — the  words  of  one  who,  fortu- 
nately, has  been  for  some  time  our  Am- 
bassador to  India. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  do  well  to 
investigate  the  short-term  gains  and  the 
profits  and  losses  which  have  resulted 
from  the  recent  decline  in  the  stock 
market.  I  feel  that  the  losses  which 
were  experienced  will  not  be  found  to  be 
as  large  as  he  has  anticipated — certainly 
not  of  such  a  magnitude  that  they  will 
add  in  a  very  considerable  way  to  the 
deficit. 

Automobile  sales  have  reached  an  all- 
time  peak,  and  may  continue  through  the 
next  quarter  at  that  rate.  It  has  not 
affected  buying. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
continues  to  talk  this  way,  I  will  begin 
to  think  the  stock  market  break  was  a 
fine  event. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  is 
not  going  to  pay  taxes  next  year,  perhaps 
it  will  be  for  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  lost  on  the 
stock  market  break,  and  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has,  too. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  because  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  own  a 
share  of  stock.    I  became  smart  in  1929. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discovered  how  painful  the  subject  of 
the  economy  really  is,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  further  comment,  in  con- 
clusion, so  far  as  the  stock  market  is 
concerned  and  its  relationship  to  the 
budget.  I  think  we  are  all  disappointed 
that  the  stock  market  has  been  so 
steadily  going  down.  If  collectively  we 
can  dissuade  our  former  colleague  who 
is  now  in  the  White  House  from  making 
any  further  ultimatums  to  business  such 
as  was  inherent  in  the  Yale  University 
speech  yesterday,  perhaps  we  will  suffer 
fewer  of  the  serious  slide -offs  in  the  stock 
market  such  as  is  occurring  today.  As 
a  body,  we  ought  to  work  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  business  community, 
instead  of  slashing  away  at  it  with 
speeches  from  the  White  House  or  un- 
wise legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Turning  now  to  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  support  his  motion  to  recom- 
mit. By  and  large,  what  I  wanted  to 
say  on  that  subject  has  been  ably  said 


by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  when  he 
said  this  effort  must  be  considered 
either  a  meat-ax  approach  or  a  depar- 
ture from  the  appropriations  procedures 
in  the  Senate  by  which  we  would  capitu- 
late completely  to  the  House. 

If  we  were  to  follow  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  this  instance  and 
make  this  action  a  precedent,  we  might 
as  well  not  make  the  time-consuming 
effort  of  having:  the  extensive  appropria- 
tions hearings  which  we  hold  on  bills. 
The  House  docs  do  a  good  job,  but  not 
a  perfect  job.  Sometimes  we  reduce  the 
amounts  of  the  House  appropriations; 
sometimes  we  increase  them. 

Frequently  there  are  occurrences  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  and  the  time  it  gets  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Very  often  the  Senate  must  act  on 
requests  for  money  which  were  not  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  hope  that  our  minority  leader,  after 
this  effort  tonight,  will  follow  what  he 
has  indicated  may  be  his  future  policy, 
and  that  is  to  propose  a  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  successful  method  of  bring- 
ing about  economy  by  action  in  the  Sen  - 
ate,  With  hi.s  fertile  mind.  I  think,  he 
will  be  able  to  initiate  efforts  that  will 
be  fruitful,  if  he  will  devote  his  mind 
to  leading  attacks  on  line  items  in  the 
bill  as  they  come  before  us.  I  would  not 
expect  the  Senator  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  take  the  case  before  the 
committee  as  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  proposed.  It  can  be  argued  in 
public  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
handled  through  a  series  of  rollcall  votes. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Dwor- 
SHAK]  and  I  made  a  couple  of  such  efforts 
yesterday.  We  lost  the  big  one.  but  the 
Senate  did  vote  to  economize  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000  in  a  rollcall  vote.  That 
is  progress.  It  shows  it  can  be  done. 
We  should  try  the  same  formula  fre- 
quently. Economizing  may  become 
habit  forming  if  we  all  work  at  it  hard. 

I  submit  the  example  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  ,  who  always  makes  a  line  item 
fight  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  He  does 
not  always  win,  but,  with  the  tenacity  of 
a  bulldog,  he  continues  his  efforts  until 
he  gets  figures  to  the  point  where  the 
Senate  adopts  some  of  them.  I  think 
we  need  that  kind  of  effort  on  all  our 
appropriations  bills,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  proper  to  vote  to  vacate 
everything  we  have  done,  to  say  that  the 
word  House  is  Holy  Writ,  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  any  changes,  but 
simply  undo  the  long  efforts  we  have 
made,  when  we  can  take  the  bills  up 
item  by  item  in  committee. 

I  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Dirksen  motion  and  the  present 
effort  of  the  minority  leader,  as  we  come 
to  the  next  appropriation  bill  we  will 
argue  out  the  specific  amendments  and 
items,  and  perhaps  we  can  repeat  in 
many  instanc(;s  the  success  we  had  yes- 
terday as  we  did,  happily,  on  the  cut  of 
$100,000  on  a  line  item  in  this  bill. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  minority 
leader  on  his  meat-ax  motion.  I 
wanted  to  explain  my  position  for  the 
Record.  I  hope  he  will  develop  a  more 
selective  approach  on  other  appropria- 


tion bills.  I  shall  be  happy  to  work  with 
him  in  developing  such  an  approach  and 
delighted  to  support  such  an  effective 
economy  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1, 
to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
•  nay  •■  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Ttie  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
HicKEVl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland  1,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr,  McClellanI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carohna  (Mr. 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
cina  fMr.  Byrd)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!. 
If  pre'^ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sa.s  [Mr.  McClellanI  Is  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbricht  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hickey],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland!,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
ab.'-ent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper] is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  If 
present  and  oting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  60,  as  follows : 

(No.  89  Leg.] 
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Metcalf 
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Aiken 

Pulbrtgiit 
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Byrd.  Va. 

HickenlX)per 

McNamara 

Case.  N  J. 

Hickey 

Tower 

Chavez 

HoUand 

Young.  N   Dak 

Cotton 

Johnstc  n 

So  Mr.  Dirksens  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  liill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10802'  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DWORSHAF:.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  ccxnpelled  to  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  because  I  have  heard 
many  arguments  wliich  did  not  convince 
me  that  the  way  to  economize  is  to  come 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  to  make  a 
gesture  which  in  itdvance  one  knows 
will  be  futile.  As  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  for  many 
years — for  12  years  in  the  Senate  and  4 
years  in  the  House— I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  how  to  effect  economies  and 
curtail  Federal  spending. 

Most  members  o:'  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  desire  to  economize,  al- 
though they  are  in  disagreement  on  var- 
ious items.  In  the  Senate  we  do  not 
hear  many  proposals  to  cut  down  on 
specific  items  of  spending. 

I  shall  not  take  much  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  merely  call  attention  to  one 
item  as  to  which  we  could  make  a  legiti- 
mate reduction  which,  in  the  long  run, 
would  result  not  onl;/  in  economy  but  also 
in  greater  efficiency  and  real  service  for 
350,000  Indians  who  live  on  reservations 
in  this  country. 

In  the  current  fls<;al  year  there  was  an 
increase  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  $37  million  ovijr  fiscal  year  1961 
However,  in  the  peading  bill  there  is  a 
proposed  increase  of  $39  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1963  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 


This  means  that  the  budget  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  for  the  health 
program  for  the  Indians  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  will  be  approximately  $265  mil- 
lion. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  tabulation  which 
I  had  printed  in  the  Record  last  year. 
I  do  not  propose  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  time,  but  I  merely  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  15  years  ago,  in  1948,  the 
total  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  $39,806,000.  The  increase  in 
the  pending  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1963  over 
fiscal  year  1962,  is  equal  to  that  sum  of 
$39  million.  For  a  single  year,  after  a 
very  large  increase  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
there  is  a  proposed  $39  million  increase 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which 
is  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  budget  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1948. 

I  call  attention  to  this  fact  only  be- 
cause there  are  many  opportunities,  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  in  the  Senate,  as 
we  consider  the  appropriation  bills,  to 
save  many  millions  of  dollars,  if  we  have 
the  will  to  economize  and  to  stop  un- 
restrained si>ending  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  departments  downtown. 

I  hope  that  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  during  this  session  we  shall  have 
the  fortitude  and  courage,  as  well  as  the 
determination,  to  scrutinize  bills  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  in  the 
Senate.  By  so  doing,  we  can  curtail  Fed- 
eral spending  and  can  make  some  real 
effort  toward  balancing  the  Federal 
budget 

Mr.  RUS-SFT.T.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  generally  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  be  a  proponent  of  economy. 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed,  for  me 
to  vote  against  projects  for  the  p>eople  of 
the  United  States  when  I  know  that  simi- 
lar projects  are  carried  in  foreign  aid 
bills,  or  mutual  assistance  bills,  as  they 
are  euphemistically  called,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  not  voted  for  all  amendments 
to  reduce  amounts  in  all  bills.  It  is  very 
difificult  to  vote  against  a  project  in  the 
United  States  when  we  know  that  the 
Congress  will  vote  for  similar  projects 
for  people  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
contribution.  He  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  sf>ecific  appropriation  bill  in  which  a 
reduction  of  probably  40  percent.  50  per- 
cent or  60  percent  might  be  effected 
without  minimizing  in  any  way  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
That  is  a  good  illustration  of  real 
economy. 

INTERIOR  APPHOPRIATIONS  FOR  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  six  important  appropria- 
tion items  which  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  approved  but  which 
were  neither  in  the  President's  budget 
nor  in  the  House-passed  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  and  its  chairman  are  to 
be  commended  for  including  these  items 
in  the  bill  because  of  their  great  impor- 
tance.   These  items  are  as  follows: 

First.  $50,000  to  initiate  a  survey  of 
a  scenic  parkway  in  southern  Utah. 


Second.  $105,000  to  reconstruct  and 
improve  the  access  road  to  the  Bear 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  connect- 
ing it  with  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Third,  $20,000  to  commence  a  3-year 
program  to  acquire  vitally  needed  private 
lands  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fork  watershed  project. 

Fourth,  $150,000  to  construct  a  visit- 
ors center  at  Natural  Bridges  National 
Monument  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah. 

Fifth.  $450,000  to  start  construction  of 
a  $900,000  Forest  Service  watershed  re- 
search laboratory  at  Logan,  Utah. 

Sixth,  $25,000  to  continue  and  expand 
the  technical  assistance  program  on 
fisheries  for  the  Colorsido  River  storage 
project  at  Springville.  Utah. 

SOUTHERN    UTAH    NATIONAL   PARKWAY 

For  over  a  year  I  have  waged  a  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  construction  of  a 
national  scenic  parkway  to  be  built 
across  southern  Utah,  designed  to  con- 
nect the  national  parks  and  monuments 
in  southwestern  Utah  and  in  adjacent 
northern  Arizona  and  western  Nevada 
with  the  national  monuments  and  rec- 
reation area  in  southeastern  Utah  and 
western  Colorado. 

The  first  step  in  this  campaign  was  in- 
troduction of  a  bill,  S.  808,  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  proposed  Southern 
Utah  National  Parkway.  However,  this 
was  opposed  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  on  the  ground  that  a  pre- 
liminary survey  should  be  made.  There- 
fore. I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2280,  which 
would  authorize  $80,000  to  make  such  a 
survey.  But  in  reporting  on  this  second 
bill,  the  Department  of  Interior  said, 
concerning  the  undertaking  of  the  sur- 
vey, "We  hope  to  do  this  when  personnel 
and  funds  are  available  for  the  purpose." 
However,  the  Department  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  either  personnel  or  funds 
would  be  available  in  ,the  foreseeable 
future.  On  February  28,  I,  therefore, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden  J,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, asking  that  the  committee  interro- 
gate National  Park  Service  officials,  de- 
termming  whether  or  not  the  Service 
could  undertake  a  survey  on  the  proposed 
parkway  if  funds  were  made  available. 

Then  on  March  6  of  this  year,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  support  of  an  $80,000  ap- 
propriations to  survey  the  parkway. 
That  same  day.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  incorporated  my  bill,  S.  2280,  in 
the  hearing  record  and  asked  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  Conrad 
Wirth,  how  much  money  could  be  used 
economically  to  undertake  the  survey 
called  for  by  the  bill.  Mr.  Wirth  said 
that  he  would  study  the  matter,  and 
subsequently  submitted  a  statement  for 
the  hearings  record  in  which  he  said : 

The  feasibility  study  contemplated  in  S. 
2280  could  be  completed  In  1  fiscal  year. 
Accordingly  the  National  Park  Service  could 
economically  use  the  full  amount  of  $80,000 
which  the  survey  Is  estimated  to  cost  in  the 
1963  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wirth  then  proposed  to  broaden 
the  study  over  a  2 -year  period  at  a  cost 
of  about  $160,000.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  portions  of  pages  677  and 
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678  of  the  committee  hearings  that  ap- 
ply to  the  proposed  parkway  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Utah  Parkway  Request 

Mr.  WiHTH.  That  is  the  parkway,  yes. 

Chairman  Hatden.  The  proposed  Southern 
Utah  National  Parkway.  Does  the  amount 
which  you  request  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem plans  Include  this  survey? 

Mr.  WiHTH.  No;  It  does  not. 

Chairman  Hayden.  How  much  could  you 
economically  use  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  WiBTH.  I  would  like  to  check  on  that 
and  make  a  reconmiendation  or  submit  some 
material,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hayden.  You  may  place  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  WiRTH.  All  right.  That  is  rugged 
country  down  in  southern  Utah,  and  while 
there  Is  a  lot  of  it  that  we  could  get  through. 
I  think  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  closer 
analysis  of  how  much  would  be  needed  for 
that. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows;) 

"AMOUirr  THAT  COtn-D  BE  USED  ECONOMICALLY 
IN  1963  IN  CAEHYING  OUT  THE  SURVEY 
CONTEMPLATED  IN  S.  2280 

"The  feasibility  study  contemplated  in  S. 
2280  could  be  completed  in  1  fiscal  year. 
Accordingly,  the  National  Park  Service  could 
economically  use  the  full  amount  of  $80,000 
which  the  survey  Is  estimated  to  cost  in 
the  1963  fiscal  year.  The  Service  feels,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  study  should  include  not 
only  southern  Utah  but  the  general  Colo- 
rado River  region  in  adjoining  States  where 
outstanding  scenic  parkway  possibilities 
exist.  This  would  include  the  area  covered 
by  S.  2280  and  areas  in  southeastern  Nevada, 
western  Colorado,  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
and  northern  Arizona.  Such  an  overall 
study  would  require  2  years  and  would  cost 
about  $160,000." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  from  the  record  that  the  $50,000 
included  in  the  Senate  appropriations 
bill  is  a  result  of  my  work  and  my  efforts 
both  in  introducing  S.  2280  and  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  for  funds. 
Therefore,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
$50,000  this  year  will  be  used  principally 
to  survey  the  possible  routes  proposed  in 
S.  2280.  Such  a  parkway  would  be  a 
veritable  national  park  in  its  own  right, 
opening  up  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenic  areas  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, it  would  bring  more  tourists  to  that 
area  of  the  Southwestern  United  States 
than  any  combination  of  new  national 
parks  that  I  can  think  of.  My  parkway 
proposal  is  endorsed  by  virtually  every 
responsible  organization  in  southern 
Utah,  as  well  as  State  oflBcials. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  single 
national  parkway  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  virtually  all  of  the  parkways 
are  in  the  South.  Yet,  it  is  we  in  the 
West  who  are  expected  to  give  up  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  even  millions  of 
acres  of  land  for  national  park  purposes. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
this  discrimination  against  the  West  be 
ended.  National  parkways  should  be 
scenic  routes  connecting  national  parks, 
and  I  think  that  we  in  the  West  are  en- 
titled to  consideration. 

ACCESS  EOAD  TO   BEAR  RIVEB  NATIONAL   WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  give  my 
full  support  to  amendment  D  of  May  14, 


offered  by  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Hayden],  which  makes  possi- 
ble reconstruction  and  improvement  of 
the  14-mile  access  road  to  the  Bear  River 
National  Wildhfe  Refuge  west  of  Brig- 
ham  City.  Utah.. 

The  road  is  about  14  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  just  west  of  Brigham 
City  to  the  refuge  headquarters.  Both 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life and  the  Box  Elder  County  Commis- 
sion have  survi?yed  the  road  and  report 
that  11 V2  milej.  is  in  poor  condition  and 
in  need  of  repairs.  Some  sections  are  in 
extremely  bad  condition  and  in  some 
places  are  hardly  passable. 

The  Directoi'  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  D.  H.  Janzen.  in- 
dicated to  me  in  a  letter  of  FebruaiT  20 
that  the  Bureau  feels  a  "moral  responsi- 
biUty"  to  cooperate  with  county  officials 
"to  whatever  extent  possible."  However, 
there  were  no  funds  included  in  ihe  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  year  1963  budget  requests 

No  doubt.  Director  Janzen's  statement 
that  the  Bureau  has  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  in  building  the  road  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  road  is  the  sole 
access  to  the  refuge,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  its  use  comes  from  Government  em- 
ployees and  others  using  the  refuge.  Ap- 
proximately 22,000  people  visited  the 
refuge  last  last  year.  This  high  degree 
of  use  has  residted  in  the  present  .senou.s 
condition  of  the  road. 

At  the  present  time.  Box  Elder  Coun- 
ty realizes  only  about  $100  in  taxes  from 
this  vast  64,0C0-acre  area  which  has  al- 
most totally  been  removed  from  the 
county  proper.y  tax  rolls. 

Federal  participation  in  this  kind  of 
a  road  program  for  national  refuges  ha.-^ 
recent  precedents.  The  Okefenokee  ref- 
uge in  Georgia  presents  an  almost  direct 
parallel  to  the  Bear  River  refuge  road 
situation.  There.  Congress  appropri- 
ated funds  to  rebuild  the  road  in  fiscal 
years  1957  and  1958.  The  work  wa.s 
placed  up  for  bid  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  according  to  spec- 
flcations  prescribed  by  local  county 
officials.  Shortly  thereafter.  Congres.s 
approved  a  similar  cooperative  road 
program  at  the  White  River,  Ark.,  refuge. 
In  this  case,  a  fire  protection  road  wa.s 
built  around  the  refuge,  using  existing 
roads  as  much  as  possible. 

Box  Elder  County  is  not  in  a  position 
to  build  a  roiid  because  its  funds  are  al- 
ready committed  elsewhere  to  roads 
which  serve  residents  of  the  county 
and  which  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  Bear  F^iver  refuge  access  road, 
which  is  essentially  a  service  road  for  the 
refuge.  The  available  Federal  aid  sec- 
ondary fundf;  have  been  budgeted  by  the 
county  over  the  next  3  years  for  a  road 
north  of  Gi-eat  Salt  Lake  leading  to 
Nevada.  The  county's  problem  has  been 
made  even  worse  by  the  recent  floods 
throughout  the  county  with  consequent 
need  to  repa.r  county  roads  and  bridges. 

Although  the  county  does  not  have 
funds  to  rebuild  the  road,  it  is  willino: 
to  cooperate  fully  and  will  furnish  coun- 
ty labor  and  equipment  to  rebuild  the 
road.  It  is  jJso  willing  to  maintain  the 
road  in  the  futui-e  just  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

This  is  a  most  worthwhile  cooperative 
project,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 


prove the  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit Federal  participation  to  the  extent 
of  $105,000. 

LANDS  FOR  AMERICAN  FORK  \V.^TEHSHED 
PROJKCT 

Some  time  ago.  Congress  approved  the 
American  Pork  watershed  project  to 
cariT  out  vitally  needed  conservation  ac- 
tivities as  a  joint  endeavor  by  the  local 
people  and  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  However,  a  prob- 
lem has  arifen  because  some  of  the  land 
mcst  needed  is  privately  owned  and 
surrounded  by  National  Forest  Service 
lands  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  water- 
shod.  There  are  about  30  private  land- 
owners involved.  The  Utah  County 
Commission,  the  local  participating  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Forest  Service  have 
all  advised  me  that  there  cannot  be  a 
gap  of  untreated  lands  in  the  upper  wa- 
tershed area,  or  the  entire  project  may 
be  doomed  to  failure. 

The  Forest  Service  has  developed  a 
detailed  3-year  program,  wliich  will  cost 
.S80.00O.  With  this  money,  the  land  will 
be  purchased  from  the  30  private  own- 
ers, attached  to  the  national  forest,  and 
conservation  work  undertaken  thereon. 
The  Forest  Service  advised  me  that  it 
can  use  $20,000  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approved  that  amount.  It  will  be 
linanced  from  Uinta  National  Forest  re- 
ceipts. Unfortunately,  there  is  no  au- 
thority under  Public  Law  566,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1954,  to  carry  out 
watershed  treatment  work. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  wa- 
tersheds in  Utah  and  must  be  protected. 
A  .small  investment  now  will  reap  untold 
benefits  in  the  future. 

VISITORS'  CENTER  AT  NATURAL  BRIDGES  NATIONAL 

MONUMENT 

For  over  half  a  century  the  Natural 
Bndpos  National  Monument  has  been  in 
existence  without  any  significant  devel- 
opment being  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  For  many  months 
I  have  waged  a  campaign  to  correct  this 
record  of  neglect,  an  effort  nhich  has 
finally  borne  fruit.  This  year  the 
budget  requests  include  over  $433,000  to 
build  an  access  road,  parking  lot,  two 
employee  residences  and  utilities  at  Nat- 
ural Bridges.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  did  not  include  funds  for 
a  vitally  needed  visitors'  center;  so  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
support  of  $150,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  committee  deserves  commendation 
for  including  this  worthy  project  in  the 
bill,  and  I  approve  Senate  approval. 

FOREST    SERVICE    WATERSHED    RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 

One  of  the  great  programs  under  the 
administration  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taft  Benson  was  the  program 
for  the  national  forests.  It  was  based 
upon  careful  study,  and  estimated  the 
work  needed  and  the  costs  involved  to 
fully  develop  our  forest  resources.  One 
of  the  key  features  in  this  program  was 
a  major  Forest  Service  watershed,  ero- 
sion and  rehabilitation  research  labora- 
tory-, to  be  built  at  Logan,  Utah,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity.   Utah  State  University  has  one  of 


the  most  outstanding  corps  of  water  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States. 

The  laboratory  would  cost  $900,000, 
but  unfortunately  wiis  not  included  in 
the  President's  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  project  is  one  of  nine 
forest  research  projects  Included  in  the 
program  so  well  presented  by  Senator 
Biennis  in  a  speech  ijiven  to  the  Senate 
on  February  15.  1962. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  laboratory  is  to 
study  problems  relating  to  flash  floods 
originating  on  steep  mountain  water- 
sheds. It  is  expected  that  the  labora- 
tory will  be  able  to  develop  ways  of  im- 
proving water  yield  from  the  mountain 
watershed,  and  ways  of  rehabilitating 
areas  which  are  producing  excessive  run- 
off and  erosion. 

Plant  cover  is  the  only  effective  natu- 
ral means  of  protecting  against  the  high- 
intensity  rainstorms  which  strike  high 
mountain  areas,  yet  l)ecause  of  tiie  rapid 
runoff  It  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
vegetation  by  usual  means.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this  laboratory  could  develop 
new  techniques  and  acquire  new  infor- 
mation about  mountain  erosion  and  the 
effects  of  vegetation  on  floods,  which 
could  greatly  cut  down  losses  both  from 
erosion  and  from  flooding. 

The  laboratory  fjicility  will  conduct 
research  on  problems  covering  a  large 
area  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  western  Wyoming. 

This  is  a  vitally  needed  project  and  I 
urge  Senate  approval  of  the  $450,000 
which  the  committee  has  included  in 
the  bill. 

COLORADO     PROJXCT    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    ON 


Unfortunately,  furds  were  not  included 
in  the  budget  to  continue  and  expand  the 
technical  assistance  program  on  fisheries 
for  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  at 
Spring vllle,  Utah. 

This  is  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Utah  Fish  and  Gam?  Commission  to  de- 
velop the  sport  fishing  possibilities  in 
connection  with  the  project  and  to  pro- 
vide for  technical  assistance  to  the  Skull 
Valley  and  Ulnta-C»uray  Indian  Reser- 
vations. There  is  a  great  need  for  this 
project  and  I  urge  tlie  Senate  to  approve 
$25,000  for  this  puri'ose  in  support  of  the 
committee  action  already  taken. 
coNc.rrsioif 

My  remarks  have;  been  directed  only 
to  those  items  which  have  not  already 
been  approved  by  thie  House,  but  in  addi- 
tion I  fully  support  the  $2,673,355  pro- 
gram for  development  of  national  paries 
and  monimients  in  Utah.  As  one  of  the 
stanch  supporters  of  the  10-year  Mis- 
sion 66  program  to  bring  these  are£«  up 
to  a  suitable  standard,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  Utah. 

In  addition,  to  other  Interior  appro- 
priation items  wh  ch  have  my  general 
support,  I  specifically  endorse  the 
$408,000  for  the  Fish  Springs  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  $J;0.000  for  the  Spring- 
ville  fish  hatchery  and  $30,000  for  the 
cooperative  fisherj'  unit  at  Utah  State 
University,  $55,000  for  the  Ouray  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  and  the  $90,000 
for  the  Bear  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 


FAKK  HKADQUAKTESS  SJECION 

Mr.  McGEE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  an  item  is  contained  in  the 
appropriation  bill  just  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  which  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment, in  view  of  matters  which  are  al- 
ready included  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  language  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions includes  a  proposal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  move  the  region 
2  to  park  headquarters,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  proposal  was  made  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Department  alone  sometime 
last  winter,  and  not  upon  the  instigation 
of  Senators  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
at  that  time.  The  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed move,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  was  that  of  econ- 
omy. It  was  thought  that  the  movement 
of  the  office  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money.  However,  on  the  House  side 
protests  were  lodged  against  the  pro- 
posed move.  The  protests  were  mobilized 
by  Members  of  the  House  from  both 
Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  understandably 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  proposal  involved 
the  city  of  Omaha  and  approximately 
100  families. 

As  a  result  of  the  protests  on  the 
House  side,  the  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  in- 
terrogation, that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  another  look  at  the  proposal,  to  re- 
examine all  the  data  at  stake,  and  make 
a  new  determination  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  economical  to  move  the  office 
to  Cheyenne.  That  promise  and  that 
commitment  having  been  made,  the 
House  committee  nonetheless  included 
language  in  its  report  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  funds  by  the  De- 
partment to  transfer  the  office  from 
Omaha  to  Cheyerme.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  record 
straight  before  this  body  because  of  the 
House  action. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  HickeyI  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
strike  the  House  language.  The  point 
of  the  Hickey  amendment  was  to  re- 
move any  restrictions  or  restraints  up- 
on the  Department  if  in  its  judgment 
it  found  it  of  interest  to  the  taxpayers 
and  the  saving  of  money  to  make  that 
shift  of  the  park  headquarters.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  Hickey  amendment, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  accepted  the  modification  and 
suggested  language  of  its  own.  The  lan- 
guage which  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate introduced  in  its  report  was  that — 

The  committee  feels  that  the  National 
Park  Service  should  not  be  denied  the  use 
of  funds  contained  In  thla  bill  to  transfer 
Its  region  II  headquarters  from  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  If  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  promised  restudy  Is 
completed,  the  advisability  of  the  transfer 
Is  conflrmed. 

In  the  Ught  of  that  language,  I  think 
the  Record  should  further  show  that 
thr  basis  for  the  proposal  of  the  shift 
from  Omaha  is  not  new  or  unique  with 
this  session  of  Congress.  For  what- 
ever reasons,  twice  in  recent  years  the 
proposal  has  been  made  to  transfer  the 
office  farther  west.  The  basis  of  the 
economic  determination  of  the  cost  of 


administering  the  office  or  the  cost  of  the 
move,  I  think,  are  rather  open  to  ques- 
tion, depending  upon  what  factors  are 
used  for  calculating  the  ultimate  cost 
figure.    I  think  the  offer  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  made  in  good 
faith  in  an  attempt  to  make  an  honest 
cost  calculation  before  such  a  move  was 
tmdertaken.  but  I  think  it  well  to  point 
out  to  Senators  that  the  reason  for  the 
economy  at  stake  lay  in  the  long-range 
advantages  that  Secretary  of   the  In- 
terior Udall  expressed  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  committee  when  he 
was  being  interrogated  on  the  basis  of 
the  move.    One  might  raise  the  question 
at  this  point.  What  has  happened  since 
the  earUer  two  attempts  to  move  the 
office  away  from  Omaha  to  a  point  far- 
ther   west?      What    has    happened    to 
change  the  earlier  calculations?    What- 
ever other  factors  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  administrative  decision  to 
make  the  shift,  I  can  suggest  one  basic 
and  fimdamental  change  that  has  taken 
place,   and   that  is  that   the  load  ad- 
ministered until  now   by  the  region  2 
office  in  Omaha  has  been  substantially 
shifted.     The  President's  new  Outdoor 
Recreation  Commission  has  now  been 
set  up  and  prepared  to  take  on  much  of 
the  administrative  detail  for  the  State 
parks  and  any  municipalities  that  once 
were  lodged  with  the  Park  Service  itself. 

It  is  understandable  on  the  part  of 
some  that  under  the  old  jurisdiction  of 
the  Park  Service  in  region  2,  which 
stretched  all  the  way  from  Missouri  and 
the  Dakotas  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  as  far  west  as  Utah,  there  was 
a  case  to  be  made  for  the  geographical 
location,  but  only  the  geographical  loca- 
tion, of  the  office  in  that  area.  With  the 
larger  portion  of  these  duties  which  are 
being  administered  in  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  Dakotas  now 
being  shifted  to  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  only  more  understandable  the 
position  of  the  Park  Service  that  this 
office  should  be  shifted  to  a  point  more 
centrally  located  in  the  particular  areas 
of  concern  to  the  Park  Service.  Four 
major  national  parks  lie  in  the  center 
of  the  area  in  which  Cheyenne  would  be 
the  vortex,  namely,  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
National  Park,  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  Yellowstone,  and  Glacier. 

The  point  of  the  Interior  Department 
is  that  for  two  reasons  this  would  be  a 
fimdamental  economy.  First,  it  would 
be  administratively  less  costly,  that  it 
would  be  close  logistically  to  the  point 
of  operations  which  for  other  reasons 
center  at  the  present  time  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  that  in  general  the  move  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  tighter  operation  and  more  eco- 
nomical operation. 

I  say  all  this  by  way  of  background, 
because  I  believe  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
whole  problem  in  perspective. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  difficulty  that 
tills  move  poses  to  roughly  a  hundred 
families  which  would,  under  this  pro- 
posal, be  moved  from  Omaha.  It  is  tm- 
derstandable  that  there  are  those  who 
would  not  like  to  leave  Omaha.  Most 
of  us  hesitate  to  disrupt  families. 
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I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  objective 
judgment  of  this  body  that  the  conven- 
ience of  officials  or  families  in  an  admin- 
istrative setup  of  our  Government  ought 
to  be  one  of  lesser  priority  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  economy  of  the  operation 
of  such  an  office.  In  my  judgment  any- 
one who  goes  into  Federal  service,  in- 
cluding the  Park  Service,  must  accept 
the  occupational  hazard  that  he  will  be 
moved  about  here  and  there  from  time 
to  time.  He  has  no  guarantees  and  can- 
not have  any  guarantee  of  perpetual 
longevity  in  any  given  community  mere- 
ly because  he  likes  it  in  that  community. 
I  have  news  for  those  who  may  be  so 
involved.  They  will  experience  a  delight- 
ful and  exhilarating  experience  in  being 
moved  to  their  new  location.  I  say  that, 
remembering  my  own  delight  in  living 
in  Nebraska. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  basic  deter- 
mination of  the  location  of  a  regional 
office.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  conferees 
to  take  a  strong  position  on  retaining  the 
Senate  language.  We  do  not  say  in  the 
Senate  language  that  the  Park  Service 
office  must  be  moved  anjrwhere.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  must  be  moved  to  Chey- 
enne, or  must  stay  in  Omaha  We  only 
say  that,  in  all  fairness,  when  the  Sec- 
retary has  promised  to  reexamine  the 
subject,  we  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
judgment  administratively  on  this  score. 
It  is  on  that  basis  that  we  would  prefer 
to  leave  the  question  of  the  Park  Service 
location  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  10802)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  on  its  amendments  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Mundt. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  HicKEYl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  prepared  by  him,  relat- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hickey 

The  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bUl  for  1963.  having  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  I  should  lllce  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  certain  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  Included  in  its  report  to  the 
Senate. 


The  background  of  the  conunittee's  state- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

Some  months  ago  the  Interior  Department 
announced  that  the  National  Park  Service 
would  transfer  Its  region  n  headquarters 
from  Omaha  tc  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  move  were  Increased  efficiency 
and  economy,  as  the  Wyoming  city  Is  more 
conveniently  located  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional parks.  Subsequently  the  E>epartment 
announced  tha-  it  would  restudy  the  Issue 
Then,  when  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies bill  was  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Commlttt*.  that  unit  Included  in  its 
report  a  restri:tion  forbidding  any  of  the 
appropriated  funds  to  be  used  for  the  office 
transfer. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, I  prop'jeed  the  following  language 
which  Senator  McGee,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, accepte<l  and  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee lnclude<l  In  its  report: 

"The  conamittee  feels  that  the  National 
Park  Service  should  not  be  denied  the  use 
of  funds  contained  in  this  bill  to  transfer 
its  region  II  headquarters  from  Omaha, 
Nebr..  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  if  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  promised  restudy  is 
completed,  the  advisability  of  the  transfer  is 
confirmed. " 

I  quote  this  section  of  the  committee  re- 
port at  this  point,  so  that  the  Record  may 
clearly  show  the  intent  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 


DEPARTMEI-rr  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  1538,  H.R.  11289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
11289)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  se.s.sion  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    I 


should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  to- 
morrow and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  pending  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  television  bill,  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  will  be  considered. 

I  believe  that  tomorrow  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  Senators  a  more  detailed  outline  of 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  next  week. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations r.  question  before  we  con- 
clude our  work  today.  I  understand  that 
under  present  legislation  and  under  the 
authority  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
0  1950.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  and  may  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  office  of  solar 
energy  by  departmental  order.  Is  that 
true'' 

Mr  HAYDEN.  If  there  is  legislative 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  perfoiTO 
the  function,  apparently  he  can  set  up 
the  position  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No  3  of  1950  which  permits  him  to  act  to 
meet  changing  needs  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  his  Department.  It  was 
under  this  authority  that  he  created  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNIIL 
11  O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


OFFICE  OF  SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  considering  the  ap- 
propriations measure  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  I  wish  to  urge  and  sup- 
port the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Solar 
Energy  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  power  potential  from  the  sun  is 
unlimited.  I  ask  you  to  consider  some 
of  the  factors  on  this  suggestion: 

Fust    Solar  energy  is  freely  available. 

Second.  It  is  omnipresent. 

Third.  Most  of  its  radiation  is  of  a 
high  energy  potential. 

Fourth  It  has  a  low  and  variable  den- 
.sity.  and 

Fifth.  Utilization  of  it  does  not  pro- 
duce noxious  waste  products. 

Solar  energy  is  of  course,  free,  but  its 
value  of  output  must  be  weighed  against 
the  cost  of  obtaining  such  output.  Even- 
tually, solar  energy  could  be  used  for 
water  heating,  house  heating,  house 
cooling,  chilling  or  freezing,  and  innu- 
merable other  activities. 

Under  present  legislation  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  3  of  1950,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  establish  within  the  Ete- 


partment  of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Solar  Energy.  He  may  do  this  by 
departmental  order. 

Funds  for  the  conduct  of  this  office  are 
available  within  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  If 
additional  funds  are  needed,  these  should 
be  requested  in  th{   first  supplemental. 

What  is  Important  now  is  that  the 
Office  of  Solar  Enenry  be  established  and 
directed  by  a  Departmental  Order  from 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  I  repeat,  the 
legislation  for  the  designation  of  such  an 
office  is  available  urider  the  terms  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1950.  Plan  No.  3. 

The  need  for  the  Office  has  been  clearly 
established  by  the  lecent  report  entitled 
"Conference  on  Sclary  Energy"  vmder 
the  chairmanship  cf  Dr.  Roger  Revelle. 

I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy  on 
February  15,  1962.  when  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  2849  for  research  and  utilization 
of  solar  energy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  playec  an  active  and  effec- 
tive role  in  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  atomic  energy,  and  the 
use  of  thermal  power.  In  this  relatively 
new  field  of  solar  energy,  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  coordinate  and  step  up  its 
activities  for  the  ilevelopment  of  solar 
energy  devices  and  techniques. 

As  I  noted  on  Feb  tniary  1 5 : 

with  8tepped-up  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  can  utilize  solar  energy  for  a  vast 
area  of  positive  puri)oses.  Power  for  com- 
munications, hospitals  and  agricultural 
equipment,  to  name  a  few  purposes,  can  be 
placed  In  isolated  aieas  of  the  Nation  and 
world  where  no  power  exists  now. 

Solar  energy  is  vital  to  our  space  pro- 
gram, to  our  progmm  of  foreign  aid,  and 
can  play  a  vital  ntle  In  the  economical 
desalting  of  water.  Solar  energy  can  be 
used  for  heating  or  cooling.  It  may  well 
provide  a  much  ni?eded  answer  for  the 
problems  of  refrigeration  in  the  tropical 
and  arid  areas  of  vhe  world. 

Regrettably,  no  erne  agency  or  office  of 
the  Government  at  present  has  an  over- 
all responsibility  or  total  interest  in  solar 
energy  research  and  development.  The 
Department  of  Interior  with  its  interest 
and  experience  in  the  development  of 
power  and  energy  sources  could  and 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  long  overdue 
task  of  coordination  and  administration. 
I  urge  that  the  Secretary  do  this  without 
delay.  I  understand  that  he  has  the 
authority  to  do  so  and  it  appears  that 
someone  needs  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility. I  ask  the  chairman  for  his  obser- 
vation and  comment. 


DRUG    LEGISLATION 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  the  Congressional  Record,  be- 
ginning at  page  10107  and  continuing 
through  page  10108  there  were  printed 
explanations  relative  to  the  contents  of 
a  bill  which  was  drafted  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
explanations  were  put  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Following  that,  on  page  10113  through 
10115  the  text  of  proposed  amendments 
were  printed. 


Later,  in  the  Rkcosd,  at  page  10115 
there  was  printed  Senate  bill  S.  1552,  as 
reported  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  amendments  referred  to  and 
the  original  bill,  S.  1552,  I  have  before 
me  an  analysis  of  the  amendments,  six 
of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  this  morning,  the  remainder 
being  pending.  I  believe  the  analysis 
hsis  been  objectively  prepared  under  my 
supervision  by  a  staff  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  factual. 

I  invite  Senators  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  reasonably  priced  drugs, 
drugs  that  are  better  and  more  fully  and 
more  fairly  advertised,  and  drugs  that 
are  more  dependable,  to  read  this  analy- 
sis. My  own  opinion  is  that  the  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
were  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirjcsen],  consti- 
tute a  very  small  part  of  the  over-all  ap- 
proach and  purpose  of  S.  1552.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  analysis  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Dbtjo  Amendments  Pro- 
posed BY  Sfnators  Eastland,  Dirksen,  and 
HnrsKA 

suBSTrruTE  FOR  licensing  in  name  of  regis- 
tration  AMENDMENTS   1,   2,  AND  3 

Amendment  1  strikes  out  the  present 
registration  provision  of  S.  1552,  section  508 
In  lieu  thereof  it  requires  every  drug  manu- 
f.icturer  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  "his  name,  places  of  business  and 
all  *  *  *  establishments."  He  is  then  as- 
signed a  registration  number.  The  Informa- 
tion as  to  name  and  place  of  business  shall 
be  available  to  the  public.  This  section  is 
not  to  apply  to  pharmacies,  physicians,  en- 
terprises engaged  solely  In  research,  teach- 
ing and  chemical  analysis  and  others  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt. 

Every  establishment  registered  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  at  least  once  In  every 
2  years.  FaUure  to  register  Is  made  a  pro- 
hibited act.  A  drug  U  mi&branded  If  manu- 
factured in  an  establishment  not  duly  regis- 
tered under  section  508. 

Comment:  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
registrat^n  provision  as  contained  In  S. 
1552  was  to  establish  an  effective  means  of 
seeing  to  It  that  drugs  of  inadequate  quality 
did  not  appear  on  the  market;  this  result 
was  to  be  achieved  by  requiring  all  drug 
manufacturing  plants  to  secure  a  registra- 
tion, which,  upon  a  finding  of  faUure  to  meet 
standards  required  for  safety,  etc.,  could  be 
suspended  or  withdrawn. 

This  provision  of  S.  1552  was  designed  to 
reflect  the  change  in  the  nature  of  drug 
formulation.  Not  too  many  years  ago  most 
drugs  were  compounded  by  the  pharmacist. 
To  protect  the  pubUc  health,  the  pharmacist 
had  to  be  licensed,  which  required  him  to 
demonstrate  his  professional  competence. 
Today,  over  90  percent  of  all  drugs  are 
compounded  by  the  manufacttirers,  and  yet 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  before  being 
permitted  to  sell  drugs  which  may  be  used  by 
millions  of  people,  he  should  demonstrate 
his  competence  and  be  licensed  or  "regis- 
tered" In  the  manner  set  forth  In  S.  1552. 

The  provision  would  extend  to  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs  a  form  of  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  already  employed  for  many 
products  used  In  protecting  the  public 
health. 

Since  1944  (42  U.S.C.  262)  the  Secretary  of 
HKW  has  had  the  power  to  license  manu- 


facturers of  any  virus  senna,  toxin,  anti- 
toxin, or  analogous  products  upon  a  showing 
that  the  eetabllsbment  and  the  products 
meet  standards  adopted  therefor.  He  has 
had  the  power  to  siispend  or  revoke  the  li- 
cense and  generally  to  regtilate  the  produc- 
tion, branding,  and  adulteration  of  such 
products,  and  to  inspect  the  establishment 
Producers  of  opium  poppies  and  manufac- 
turers of  products  therefrom  have  been  sub- 
ject to  licenses  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  revocation  of  such  llcen.ses  and 
standards  for  such  licensees  since  1942  (21 
use.  188). 

Manufacturers  of  economic  poisons  (in- 
secticides) have  been  subject  to  registration 
and  cancellation  of  such  registration  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  regulations 
and  inspection  since  1947   (7  U.S.C.  135). 

Mo  eover  the  Congress  has  used  a  licensing 
or  registration  In  many  other  fields  when 
they  deemed  it  appropriate  to  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce,  such  as  In  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  atomic  energy,  and  fish- 
eries. 

The  proposed  substitute  adds  nothing  to 
present  law  wlt.h  respect  to  failure  to  meet 
specified  standards  but  merely  requires  the 
filing  of  the  name  and  address  plus  a  re- 
quirement that  each  plant  be  Inspected  at 
least  once  every  2  years.  It  conveys  no 
authority  to  refuse  or  to  suspend  a  regis- 
tration. The  only  remedies  are  those  cur- 
rently in  the  law,  namely  seizure  of  the 
product  for  adulteration.  Other  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  be  Inspected  every  a  years, 
the  amendment  affords  physicians  no  basis 
for  assuming  that  any  given  drug  company 
Is  producing  drugs  under  conditions  which 
assure  adequate  quality.  It  thus  provides 
no  assurance  that  drugs  prescribed  on  a 
generic-name  basis  are  of  acceptable  qual- 
ity, which  was  the  principal  objective  of 
section  508. 

Since  the  amendment  provides  no  means 
of  preventing  a  manufacturer  who  Is  not 
meeting  the  stJindards  from  placing  drugs 
on  the  market,  the  only  means  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  seizure  of  the  drugs  when 
found  on  the  market  as  adulterated.  There 
Is  considerable  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
physicians  do  not  regard  this  present  method 
of  enforcement  as  sufficiently  adequate  to 
warrant  prescribing  by  generic  name. 

Amendment  No.  2,  factory  inspection, 
would  permit  FDA  Inspectors  to  enter  any 
drug  factory  and  to  inspect  such  factory  and 
all  things  therein  bearing  en  whether  articles 
are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  Specifically 
exempted  from  inspection  are  financial  data, 
sales  data  other  than  shipments  records, 
pricing  data,   aad    personnel   data. 

Comment:  Except  for  conditions  which 
might  be  considered  to  "bear  on"  the 
adulteration  or  misbranding  of  products, 
there  would  be  no  standards  fixed  In  the  act 
(or  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary)  which 
a  drug  company  would  be  required  to  meet 
The  amendment  does  not  specify  what  con- 
ditions In  a  plant  "bear  on"  adulteration 
or  misbranding,  and  It  wciuld  be  most  diffi- 
cult In  the  absence  of  standards  to  sustain 
seizure  of  the  drug  as  adulterated  without 
definite  standards  having  been  violated.  The 
only  action  which  could  be  taken  against  a 
company  which  failed  to  meet  whatever 
standards  are  employed  would  be  seizure  of 
the  product  as  adulterated. 

In  contrast  S.  1552  specifically  sets  forth 
the  standards  to  be  employed  In  factory  In- 
spection, which  are  designed  to  Insure  "the 
continued  chemical  structure,  strength, 
quality,  purity  and  efficacy"  of  drugs.  Thus, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  empowered  to  pres- 
cribe the  "qualifications  required  of  the 
manufacturer"  and  to  promvUgate  regula- 
tions which  shall  Include  provisions  relating 
to  such  matters  as  plant  sanitation,  raw 
materials  used,  batch  records,  weighing  and 
measuring  controls,  cleaning  of  equipment 
between  batches,  etc. 
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Amendment  No.  3.  quality  of  manufact\ir- 
Ing  controls,  provides  that  the  method  used 
m  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for  the 
manufacturing  of  a  drug  must  conform  to 
"current  good  manufacturing  practice  to 
Insure  that  such  drug  meets  the  reqxilre- 
ments  of  this  act  as  to  safety.  Identity  and 
strength  and  meets  the  quality  and  purity 
characteristics  which  it  purports  or  Is  rep- 
resented to  possess."  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  issue  interpretative  regulations 
which  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as  to 
what  constitutes  "current  good  manufactur- 
ing practice." 

Comment;  In  place  of  the  specific  stand- 
ards set  forth  above,  which  Incidentally  were 
proposed  by  FDA  itself  in  1952,  the  amend- 
ment Introduces  a  new  term  Into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  Issue,  "current  good  manufactur- 
ing practice  "  the  meaning  or  interpretation 
of  which  is  not  described.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  amount  of  confusion  for  both 
Government  and  industry  which  would  arise 
from  the  interjection  Into  the  law  of  such  an 
ambiguous  and  Imprecise  standard.  More- 
over, the  amendment,  for  some  reason,  elimi- 
nates from  the  objectives  which  Inspection 
Is  designed  to  acheive  "continued  chemical 
structure,  strength   •   •   •  and  efficacy." 

SUBSTrrUTE     FOR     NKW     DRUG     PROCEDUHES     AND 
CRPTERIA — AMENDMENTS     4.     5,     6.      AND      7 

Amendment  4  relating  to  new  drug  clear- 
ance procedures  extends  the  time  period  a 
new  drug  application  becomes  effective  un- 
less the  FDA  acts  to  block  it.  The  exten- 
sion Is  from  60  to  90  days.  In  contrast,  S. 
1552  provides  that  the  application  does  not 
become  effective  until  it  is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  FDA. 

Comment:  The  present  requirement  that 
applications  become  effective  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  unless  negative  action 
is  taken  by  the  FDA  is  one  of  the  principal 
flaws  In  the  current  law.  Extending  the 
time  period  from  60  to  90  days  would  be 
of  little  value.  It  Is  almost  unthinkable 
that  drugs  with  the  potential  of  causing  the 
most  serious  side  effects,  including  death, 
should  automatically  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket unless  the  FDA  takes  positive  action  to 
the  contrary.  The  provision  is  probably 
more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the 
increasing  frequency  with  which  drugs  have 
been  appearing  on  the  market  with  danger- 
ous side  effects  and  later  have  had  to  be 
recalled. 

Amendment  5  would  modify  the  term  "evi- 
dence" with  respect  to  a  showing  of  efficacy 
by  the  word  "substantial."  The  purpose  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  drugs  to  be  approved 
on  the  basis  of  a  showing  of  "substantial" 
rather  than  "preponderant"  evidence. 

Comment:  This  amendment  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  FDA  should  approve 
the  marketing  of  a  drug  which  could  not  pass 
the  preponderant  test  but  could  pass  the 
substantial  test.  Inasmuch  as  most  drug 
companies  are  able  to  produce  "substantial" 
evidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  drugs,  the 
provision  would  have  the  effect  of  virtually 
nullifying  the  requirement  of  establishing 
efficacy.  Confronted  with  a  body  of  "sub- 
stantial" evidence  adduced  by  the  drug  com- 
pany, the  FDA  would  have  to  permit  the 
marketing  of  the  drug  even  though  the  pre- 
ponderant evidence  was  that  the  claims  for 
the  drugs  efficacy  were  excessive. 

Amendment  6.  The  comments  on  amend- 
ment 5,  which  relate  to  the  original  clearance 
of  new  drugs,  are  also  applicable  to  this 
amendment,  which  is  to  the  same  effect  but 
relates  to  suspension  of  new  drug  applica- 
tions that  have  been  approved. 

Amendment  7  would  eliminate  efficacy 
from  the  definition  of  new  drugs.  It  is 
contended  that  every  time  a  new  claim  for 
efficacy  is  made  It  Is  necessary  to  go  through 
the  new  drug  application  procedure  again. 

Comment:  What  this  is  aimed  at  Is  the  re- 
quirement under  S.  1552  that  when  a  new 
claim  of  efficacy  of  a  drug  is  made,  approval 


must  be  obtained  from  FDA.  For  example,  if 
a  drug  approved  for  marketing  as  a  tran- 
quilizer is  claimed  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  arthritic,  its  efficacy  with  re- 
spect to  this  new  claim  must  under  S  1552 
be  approved  by  FDA.  Under  the  amendment 
the  drug,  once  initially  approved  as  a  tran- 
quilizer, could  be  promoted  as  an  antl- 
arthritlc  drug,  sedative,  antihistamine,  etc 
without  the  new  claims  being  approved  by 
FDA.  In  such  circumstances  the  ability  of 
FDA  to  act  against  exce.<:sive  c'.amis  for  effi- 
cacy would  be  limited  to  Its  existing  aiiU 
relatively  Ineffective  power  to  seize  the  drug 
as  misbranded 

RECORDS      AND     REPORTS     AS     TO     EXPERIENCE     ON 

NEW     DRUGS     AND      ANTIBIOTICS AMENDMENT 

NO.  8 

Amendment  No  8  is  the  same  as  the  nmend- 
ment  previously  offered  by  HEW  requiring 
the  keeping  of  records  and  making  reports 
by  drug  manufacturers  with  respect  to  side 
effects  for   new   drugs   and   antibiotics. 

Comment;  This  is  a  desirable  amendmeni 
which  was  reconunended  by  the  President. 
and  should  be  accepted. 

OFFICIAL   OR   GENERIC   NAMES   OF   DRUGS — AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  9  AND   10 

Amendment  No.  9  provides  that  instead  of 
the  official  or  generic  name  being  printed 
in  type  at  least  as  large  and  as  prominent 
as  that  used  for  any  trade  or  brand  name." 
as  required  under  S.  1552,  official  names  shall 
be  printed  in  a  manner  designated  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 

Comment:  The  testimony  of  medical  au- 
thorities was  almost  unanimous  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  provision.  Making  the 
size  of  type  of  the  generic  name  dependent 
upon  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  would 
subject  the  HEW  to  constant  pressures  and 
make  for  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  between  dif- 
ferent companies,  different  drugs  and  differ- 
ent periods  of  time. 

Amendment  No.  10  provides  that  before 
the  Secretary  establishes  an  official  name  he 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing.  This  provision 
appears  with  respect  to  both  the  designation 
of  official  names  upon  a  review  made  by  the 
Secretary  (sub.  (d)  )  and  after  a  request  by 
the  compiler  of  an  official  compendium  that 
the  Secretary  designate  the  official  name  i  sub 
(e)  ). 

Comment.  This  requirement  would  appear 
to  be  completely  unnecessary  with  respect  to 
subsection  (e),  since  the  request  would  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  only  after  the  official 
name  had  first  been  proposed  by  a  drug  com- 
pany, rejected  by  a  compendium  (such  a.s 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  I ,  and  presumably 
the  drug  company  would  also  have  rejected 
the  alternative  name  proposed  by  the  com- 
peridlum.  Only  under  circumstances  such 
as  these  would  the  request  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  compendium  in  the  first 
place.  Obviously  the  matter  would  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  company  and  there  is  no 
need  for  the  inclusion  of  a  hearing  under 
these  circumstances  in  what  is  in  effect  a 
"last  resort"  procedure. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  FDA  to  make 
reviews  of  generic  names,  and  it  is  anticlp;tted 
that  these  will  be  made  infrequently  but 
will  cover  a  large  number  of  drugs.  The  re- 
quirement that  a  hearing  be  held  fir  each 
official  name  that  the  Secretary  in  such  a  re- 
view may  consider  establishing  would  prob- 
ably make  this  provision  extremely  cumber- 
some, time-consuming  and  costly  in 
operation. 

INFORMATION  TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  ADVERTISING  — 
AMENDMENT    II 

Amendment  11  would  strike  out  all  the 
provisions  in  S.  1552  with  respect  to  material 
to  be  furnished  to  doctors  by  drug  manu- 
facturers and  the  requirements  with  respect 
to  what  shall  be  carried  in  advertisements. 

Comment:  The  amendment  would  delete 
the  requirement  in  S.  1552  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  sends  information  to  a  doctor 


should  include  a  copy  of  the  package  Insert. 
It  would  delete  the  requirement  that  ad- 
vertisements include  the  official  name  printed 
in  as  large  type  as  the  trade  name,  a  warning 
(or  summary  thereof)  as  to  dangerous  or 
harmful  properties  of  the  drug,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  drug's  efficacy  The  amendment 
would  substitute  for  these  provisions  merely 
a  requirement  that  the  manufacturer  main- 
tain lor  transmittal  to  doctors  copies  of 
printed  matter  required  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  placed  in  the  package  and  to  furnish  such 
printed  matter  to  the  doctor  on  request  of 
the  doctor  Thus  the  Information  contained 
In  the  parkage  insert  would  not  reach  physi- 
cians unless  they  requested  it.  This  adds 
nothing  to  the  present  law  since  now  a  manu- 
facturer will  send  such  matter  to  a  physician 
upon  request. 

NO    BATCH    CERTIFICATION    ON    ADDITIONAL    ANTI- 
BIOTICS— AMENDMENT    12 

The  substance  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
leave  the  present  law  with  respect  to  anti- 
biotics certification  as  it  is. 

Comment:  Under  the  present  law,  5  anti- 
biotics which  happen  to  have  been  Intro- 
duced between  1945  and  1949  are  subject 
to  certitlcation  This  Is  the  result  of  a 
historical  accident  that  these  are  the  anti- 
biotics which  had  been  Intnxluced  at  the 
time  section  507(a)  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  regarding  the  certification  of  antibiotics 
was  adopted.  The  present  situation  is 
anomalous  in  that  the  production  of  most 
of  the  older  antibiotics,  for  which  certifica- 
tion IS  required,  has  become  relatively  stand- 
ardized whereas  this  is  not  true  of  some  of 
the  newer  antibiotics.  The  testimony  in  the 
hearings  was  to  the  effect  that  certification 
was  no  longer  needed  in  the  case  of  older 
antibiotics  but  is  badly  needed  in  the  caae 
iif  .some  of  the  newer  products.  8.  1552  places 
all  antibiotics  under  certification  with,  how- 
ever, recognition  of  the  fact  that  section 
507ic»     of    the    present    law    provides    that 

whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  of  sec- 
tion 502 1 1)  with  respect  to  any  drug  or  class 
of  drui^fi  are  not  necessary  to  insure  safety 
and  efficacy  of  use.  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  exempting  such  drug 
or  class  of  drug  from  such  requirements." 
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TRIBUTE    TO    ED    SULLIVAN— 14TH 
TV    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24.  Ed  Sullivan  celebrates  his  14th  anni- 
versary in  television.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  American 
cultural  scene. 

Since  the  beginning  of  television,  Ed 
Sullivan  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  television  as  a 
medium  of  entertainment  and  of  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  art  and  culture 
of  all  mankind  for  the  entire  family. 
His  .shows  have  largely  originated  from 
New  York  City.  His  program  has  been 
presented  at  a  time  when  the  family  is 
together,  and  he  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely careful  to  select  performers  and 
present  entertainment  from  the  United 
States  and  from  many  lands  that  is  suit- 
able for  people  of  all  ages.  The  14  years 
that  he  has  appeared  on  television — a 
period  said  to  be  longer  than  any  other 
performer  on  an  entertainment  pro- 
Kiam — attests  to  the  esteem  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Ed  Sullivan  has  made  an  excellent 
impression  for  the  United  States  abroad 
through  his  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
State  Department  in  presenting  his  show 


in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  traveled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  to  places 
like  Brussels,  Alaska,  Ireland,  Portugal. 
Japan,  and  West  Berim  with  performers 
and  has  presented  programs  in  those 
countries  which  have  reflected  credit  on 
our  country. 

Ed  Sullivan's  show  has  brought  the 
best  of  every  foreign  country's  entertain- 
ment to  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
was  the  first  television  program  to  pre- 
sent the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  company 
from  England  and  the  Moiseyev  dance 
company  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
brought  excerpts  from  the  best  of  Broad- 
way's productions  to  people  who  do  not 
have  the  opportimity  to  see  them  soon 
after  they  have  opened. 

In  this  period  of  television's  "vast 
wastelands,"  Ed  Sullivan  has  consistently 
presented  a  program  that  certainly  can- 
not be  included  in  this  generalization. 
Many  of  the  cultural  achievements  of 
our  country  and  our  most  prominent 
artists  have  been  seen  and  heard  by  his 
estimated  weekly  audience  of  40  million 
people.  His  program  has  also  been  an 
incentive  to  the  young  of  talent  through- 
out the  world,  because  of  his  interest  in 
giving  young  performers  earned  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  offstage  Ed  Sullivan  is  a  credit 
to  his  profession.  No  cause  is  too  small 
to  receive  his  help.  His  generosity  is 
well  known  to  every  charitable 
organization. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  this  deserving 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  native  New 
Yorker  Ed  Sullivan  on  the  occasion  of 
his  14th  anniversary  on  television  for 
his  important  contributions  to  his  two 
professions — columnist  and  TV  star — 
to  the  television  industry  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
biography  of  Ed  Sullivan,  prepared  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  TV 
network,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ed  Sullivan — Host  or  "The  Ed  Sullivan 
Show,"  Sundays,  8-9  p.m. 

Ed  Sullivan  has  the  distinction  of  present- 
ing the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
hour-long  shows  on  network  television; 
"The  Ed  Sullivan  Show." 

Sullivan's  first  program  was  broadcast  on 
the  CBS  Television  Network  on  Sunday, 
June  20.  1948.  It  featured  a  pair  of  young 
comics,  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis,  who 
split  a  $200  fee  for  their  work. 

In  the  14  years  since  that  first  show,  Sul- 
livan has  presented  thousands  of  star  per- 
formers and  has  traveled  more  than  a  mil- 
lion miles  to  bring  the  best  of  American  and 
foreign  entertainment  to  the  American 
television  public.  He  has  filmed  shows  In  18 
foreign  countries.  Including  programs  In 
Moscow  and  Spoleto,  lUly.  which  won  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  Award  In  1960  for 
their  "contribution  to  international  under- 
standing." 

Sullivan  has  been  responsible  for  numer- 
ous television  innovations.  "The  Bd  Sulli- 
van Show"  was  the  first  program  to;  broad- 
cast from  outside  a  studio;  use  overhead 
cameras  and  rear-screen  projection;  turn  Its 
cameras  on  the  studio  audience  and  intro- 
duce personalities  from  the  audience:  use 
a  split  screen  on  an  entertainment  show; 
hide  cameras  In  the  sets  and  suspend  cam- 


eras from  booms;  televise  a  performer  in  one 
city  appearing  In  front  of  a  set  located  In 
another  city;  use  VldeoScene;  present  an  Ice 
show;  have  a  permanent  chorus  line;  present 
television  biographies  of  outstanding  people 
In  the  entertainment  world;  present  portions 
of  Broadway  musicals  and  dramatic  shows 
with  their  original  casts  while  they  were  still 
appearing  on  Broadway;  show  miniature 
previews  of  forthcoming  motion  pictures: 
take  Its  own  equipment  into  Moscow.  It 
was  also  the  first  American  variety  show  to 
perform  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  Russian 
I>eople. 

The  program  stems  from  a  1947  Madison 
Square  Garden  Harvest  Moon  Ball  which  Sul- 
livan hosted  for  the  New  York  Dally  News. 
Impressed  by  Sullivan's  easy  manner  with 
entertainers,  Worthlngton  Miner,  then  man- 
ager of  program  development  for  the  CBS 
television  network,  called  Sullivan  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  conference.  "Toast  of  the 
Town  "  was  the  outcome.  In  September  1955. 
the  name  of  the  show  was  changed  to  "The 
Ed  Sullivan  Show." 

Sullivan's  wide  acquaintance  with  sports 
and  show  business  personalities,  his  former 
experience  as  a  vaudeville  trouper,  his  suc- 
cess as  the  host  for  many  all-star  benefits 
and  his  30  years'  experience  as  a  New  York 
newspaperman  helped  him  get  the  program 
off  to  a  flying  start. 

Sullivan  first  entered  show  business  In  the 
early  1930's  when,  as  a  master  of  ceremonies 
for  benefit  shows,  he  branched  out  into 
vaudeville  and  radio.  His  "Dawn  Patrol  " 
stage  troupye  played  for  years  across  the  Na- 
tion and  starred  many  leading  vaudeville  and 
nightclub  performers. 

In  radio.  Sullivan  introduced  to  the  air- 
waves such  notables  as  George  M.  Cohan, 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jimmy  Durante,  Gertrude 
Nlesen.  Jack  Haley,  Frances  Langford,  and 
Irving  Berlin. 

One  of  his  most  Important  accomplish- 
ments In  radio,  Sullivan  feels,  was  In  having 
Jack  Benny  make  his  debut  on  the  Sullivan 
program  on  CBS  radio.  That  great  day  In 
radio  history  was  March  29,  1932.  In  1942, 
on  his  10th  anniversary  in  radio,  Benny  hon- 
ored Sullivan  by  repeating  on  his  own  pro- 
gram the  script  of  that  first  broadcast. 

Prior  to  his  appearance  on  television.  Sul- 
livan was  best  known  for  the  charity  affairs 
which  he  staged,  especially  during  World 
War  II.  His  massive  show  for  Army  emer- 
gency relief  grossed  a  record  $226,500,  and, 
a  year  later,  his  American  Red  Cross  benefit 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  surpassed  that 
figure  with  a  gross  of  $249,000.  During  the 
past  1 1  years  he  has  taken  numerous  troupes 
and  stars  to  veterans'  hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions. The  Armed  Forces  have  cited 
him  five  times  for  his  efforts  In  war  bond 
drives  and  hospital  tours. 

As  host  of  his  television  program,  as  a 
columnist  and  as  a  private  citizen  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  many  worthy  causes. 
The  numerous  awards  he  has  received  for 
his  civic  efforts  have  made  him  one  of 
America's  most  honored  entertainment  per- 
sonalities. For  his  contributions  on  their 
behalf,  he  has  been  cited  by  foreign  govern- 
ments (Italy,  France,  Israel),  all  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  charities  (Amerlce.n 
Cancer  Society,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation)  and 
many  other  organizations.  The  Advertising 
and  Allied  Industries  cited  his  accomplish- 
ments m  the  following  manner: 

"One  of  the  great  names  In  American 
show  business  and  Journalism,  Ed  Sullivan 
has  devoted  his  talents,  his  energies,  and  his 
resources,  for  nearly  three  decades,  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  community  wel- 
fare. 

"His  patriotic  and  civic  efforts  are  matched 
only  by  his  services  to  the  cause  of  better 
understanding  among  Americans  of  all  races 
and  faiths.  These  services  are  among  the 
most  significant  achievements  of  any  public 


personality  In  the  world  of  entertainment 
in  our  time." 

A  yearly  high  point  In  Sullivan's  role  as  a 
showman  Is  the  annual  New  York  Dally 
News  Harvest  Moon  Ball  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  his  subsequent  appearances  with 
the  winners  In  theaters  across  the  land. 

Sullivan,  born  In  New  York,  lived  In  upper 
Manhattan  until  his  family  moved  to  Port 
Chester,  N.Y..  where  he  attended  St.  Mary's 
Parochial  School  and  Port  Chester  High 
School. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  Sul- 
livan became  a  reporter  for  the  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item  at  $10  a  week.  The  Job,  Sulli- 
van adds,  Included  coverage  of  the  police 
court,  weddings,  funerals,  and  other  events 
of  local  Interest. 

Sullivan  Joined  the  staff  of  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Mall  In  1920  as  a  sports  re- 
porter. He  later  moved  to  the  World,  the 
Morning  Telegram,  and  the  Graphic  as  a 
sports  writer.  After  12  years  of  writing  for 
the  back  pages,  he  became  a  Broadway  col- 
umnist, a  Job  which  brought  him  Into  con- 
tact with  all  of  the  Important  names  of 
show  business.  He  shifted  later  to  the 
Daily  News,  establishing  his  "Little  Old  New 
York"  column,  which  developed  Into  one  of 
the  Nation's  best  known  and  most  widely 
syndicated  features. 

In  television,  Sullivan  merges  the  varied 
talents  he  has  developed  during  his  30  years 
on  Broadway. 

Ed  Sullivan  has  done  much  to  Improve  the 
working  relationship  between  the  television 
and  movie  Industries  with  his  biographical 
sketches  of  such  motion  picture  producers 
as  Walt  Disney  and  Samuel  Goldwyn  and 
with  his  salutes  to  the  major  studios. 

Sullivan  has  been  responsible  for  the  tele- 
vision debuts  of  scores  of  pwpular  personal- 
ities, Includlnc  Victor  Borge,  Walt  Disney, 
Bob  Hope,  Dean  Martin,  and  Margaret  Tru- 
man, and  numerous  Hollywood  stars  such 
as  June  Allyson,  the  late  Humphrey  Bogart, 
Rita  Hayworth,  Van  Johnson,  Hedy  Lamarr, 
Burt  Lancaster,  Jane  Powell,  Lana  Turner, 
and  Esther  Williams. 

Despite  an  exhausting  and  hectic  daily 
schedule,  he  claims  he  Is  chronically  lazy. 
His  main  diversion  from  his  program  and 
his  column  Is  golf.  He  learned  the  game  as 
a  youngster  when  he  and  Gene  Sarazen 
caddled  together  at  the  Apawanls  Club  at 
Rye,  NY.  He  usually  tries  to  play  a  round 
In  every  new  city  he  visits  on  his  tours. 

Sullivan  and  his  wife,  Sylvia,  have  an 
apartment  in  the  Hotel  Delmonico  on  Park 
Avenue,  Manhattan,  where  Sullivan  conducts 
all  of  his  business  as  television  performer 
and  Broadway  columnist. 

His  daughter,  Betty,  who  Is  married  to 
Robert  Precht,  producer  of  "The  Ed  Sulli- 
van Show,"  has  made  him  a  four-time 
grandfather.  He  has  three  grandsons,  Rob- 
ert Edward,  Vincent  Henry,  and  Andrew 
Sullivan,  and  a  granddaughter,  Carla. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  commemorating  the  armiversary 
of  Ed  Sullivan's  participation  in  TV  pro- 
grams and  in  paying  tribute  to  him  and 
his  great  talents. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Ed  Sullivan  Is  a  man  who  is  more  than 
an  entertainer  or  master  of  ceremonies. 
He  is  really  an  outstanding  public  figure. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

THE  WORLD  OP  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  California  are  understandably 
proud  of  the  efficient  labor  being  per- 
formed in  their  State  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  Much  of  it  is 
geared  directly  to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
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defense  and  of  outer  space.     But  much  jj^^j^j^^^j  disciplines  into  increasingly  com- 

Of    it,   also,   begins  to   have   a   profouna  pupated    interacting    systems,    with    corre- 

and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  daily  life  spending  complications  in  the  organizations 

of  all  mankind.  which  produce  them  and  the  society  which 

Many  of  the  large  industrial  complexes  uses  them.    Because  oX  this.  l  feel  that  the 

located  in  California  spend  a  consider-      era  which  we   are  now   entering   is    not    so 
locatea  m  ^diiiuiiiia     ^  _  much  the  space  age  as  the  age  of  complexity. 

with  the  glamorous  conquests  of  space  repre 
sentlng  only  one  manifestation  of  n  mnre  far 
reaching  situation    which    extends    Into 
avenues  of  human  activity 

Necessary  conditions  for  our  ace  of  com 
plexlty  have  been  the  phenomenal  advances 


able  portion  of  their  own  time,  their  own 
efforts,  and  their  own  money  seeking  new 
breakthroughs  in  several  important 
fields— for  means  to  make  our  missiles 
and  rockets  even  more  reliable;  and  for 
methods  of  producing  them  for  less  cost. 
They  are  also  striving  to  find  applica- 
tions of  the  new  knowledge  to  more 
mundane  but  no  less  important  areas. 

A  typical  story  of  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  and  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  men  of  science  and  engineering  was 
recently  told  in  graphic  detail  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Moore,  president  of  the  Auto- 
netics  Division  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion, when  the  Autonetics  Research 
Center  was  dedicated  in  my  home  com- 
munity of  Anaheim,  Calif. 

TTie  remarks  of  Mr.  Moore  are  par- 
ticularly intriguing.  He  speaks  about  the 
world  of  the  future.    He  says  that  man- 


all 


servant  of  mankind. 

A  home  radio  set  may  contain  50  parts. 
The  guidance  system  for  a  missile  may  con- 
tain 25.000  parts.  This  Is  an  Increase  by  a 
factor  of  500  and.  If  the  failure  of  any  part 
will  cause  a  catastrophe,  the  average  reliabil- 
ity of  each  individual  component  muat  be 
increased  by  a  factor  of  more  than  500  to 
keep  the  guidance  no  less  reliable  than  the 
radio. 

The  high  degree  of  automatlclty  Inherent 
in  the  production  processes  of  tomorrow  also 
will    result    ultim.\tely    In   materially    lower 


In  that  group  of  scientific  disciplines  often     co.^is.     The  electronic  assembly  line  of  the 


mlsnomered  "the  electronics  industry  '  Au- 
tonetics today,  with  its  32.000  employees.  Is 
1  of  the  10  largest  organizations  in  that 
American  electronics  industry.  This  indus- 
try, which  has  as  Its  primary  characteristics 
the  extension  of  humrn  capabilities  to  sense, 
communicate,  analyze,  remember,  and  con- 
trol, now  contributes  essential  elements  to 
almost  every  other  scientific  endeavor— 
whether  in  the  uncharted  reaches  of  space 
or  the  electron  microscopes  of  virology 

From  a  business  standpoint,  the  electron- 
ics Industry  has  reached  Its  first  plateau 
of  maturity.  But  thl.^  plateau  is  destined 
to  be  short  lived.  This  research  labora- 
tory— along  with  thousands  of  others 
throughout  the  world— is  dedicated   to  the 


kind  has  a  choice:  The  future  can  be 

bright  and  alive,  or  it  can  be  dark  and     verification  of  this  prediction 

dead.    He  paint^  a  picture  of  hope  and         ^^^^^^v  we  see  m  these  la 

faith;  indeed,  of  the  hope  and  faith  to 

which  men  who  are  engaged  in  science 

and  engineering  generally,  and  in  his 

Autonetics  Research  Center  particularly, 

have  been  so  strongly  dedicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Moore's  dedi- 
catory speech  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sr>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Ms.  Moorx 


The  world  of  the  future  can  be  bright 
and  living,  or  It  can  be  dark  and  dead. 
Much  of  the  future  Is  right  here  today — 
within  a  few  feet  of  this  room.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  find  It  and  to  put  it  to  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  mankind. 

Much  of  our  work  is  guided  by  the  stern 
realities  of  military  necessity.  We  at  Auto- 
netics and  North  American  are  proud  to  be 
doing  our  share.  But  aside  from  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  providing  true  national 
security  against  any  hostile  force,  we  are  In- 
spired also  by  the  desire  to  use  our  tech- 
nology to  enrich  the  life  of  the  world.  And. 
we  are  victims  of  man's  ceaseless  desire  to 
conquer  new  frontiers,  even  new  worlds. 

To  each  of  these  goals  this  research  and 
development  center  Is  dedicated.  Through- 
out the  divisions  of  Autonetics,  and  of  North 
American  Aviation,  scientists  and  engineers 
are  grappling  with  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems with  which  we  deal  here.  But  their 
goals  are  too  often,  of  necessity,  limited  to 
a  particular  project,  to  a  contract  obliga- 
tion, to  an  Immediate  and  pressing  problem. 

The  urgency  of  solution  is  no  less  here. 
But  here  we  have  tried  to  create  an  environ- 
ment, assemble  a  team,  and  supply  the  tools 
whereby  men  of  equally  high  motivation 
can  project  solutions  of  today's  problems  and 
neecls  Into  a  future,  measured  not  by  months 
but  by  years. 

Science  and  technology  have  undergone  a 
major  revolution  since  World  War  II.  This 
revolution — spurred  by  the  necessities  of 
national  defense — has  seen  advances  on  all 
scientific  fronts  at  a  rate  which  could  not 
have  been  predicted,  even  In  1950.  Our  tech- 
nology has  moved  as  far  In  one  decade  as 
it  would  have  moved  in  a  century  by  prewar 
stai.dardii.    Along  with  advances  in  the  sclen- 


Already  we  see  in  these  laboratories  de- 
velopments which  give  promise  of  changing 
our  technology  far  more  In  the  next  15 
years  than  the  changes  which  accompanied 
the  revolution  in  which  the  age  of  com- 
plexity was  born.  These  develapment-s  are 
destined  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on  all 
of  our  lives — on  how  we  live  and  travel  and 
communicate — on  the  kinds  of  schooling 
our  children  must  be  given  and  the  kinds 
of  Jobs  we  must  learn  to  do. 

The  years  to  date  have  spon.sored  many 
Ideas,  inventions,  and  activities  represent- 
ing the  application  of  the  disciplines  of  cl.is- 
sical  physics  to  the  Interconnection  of  dis- 
cretely valued  lumped  parameter  elements. 
These  Interconnections  have  been  performed 
by  wires,  mechanical  elements  and  far-field 
electromagnetic  waves. 

As  such.  It  was  possible  to  understand  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  engineer  and 
the  scientist  working  in  the  same  scientific 
flield.  The  new  principles  open  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  controlled  field  phenomena, 
along  with  vast  complexes  of  Interconnected 
lumped  parameter  elements  In  which  the 
coupling  is  fabricated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  individual  elements  are  built — by  accu- 
rately controlhid  electron  and  Ion  beams. 
In  such  equipment  the  engineer  must  be  a 
modern  physic  sts  as  well  as  a  practical 
man.  This  is  not  meant  to  Imply  that  the 
need  fc*  engineers  distinguishable  from 
pure  scientists  will  not  continue  to  exist 
In  many  fields — but,  rather,  to  note  the 
expanding  requirement  for  a  kind  of  train- 
ing and  capal)illty  not  readily  available 
today. 

This  new  revolution  in  the  electronics  In- 
dustry wUl  partake  of  all  the  alarms  and 
excTirslons  and  attritions  of  any  revolution. 
It  will  change  electronics  from  a  handicraft 
Industry  to  tho  most  highly  automated  m 
the  world.  Already  some  of  the  building 
blocks  of  the  new  revolution  have  been 
given  names,  picked  up  by  the  pre.ss,  'micro- 
electronics," "^own-circuits,"  "functional 
electronic  blocss."  "thin  film  technology." 
"photon  Interconnection."  "cryogenics,' 
"Lasers,"  "Masers."  "Irasers."  "pl.ismas. "  and 
many  more. 

The  Invention  of  the  transistor,  a  scant  15 
years  ago.  provided  a  major  impetus  for  ba.sic 
research  Into  tlie  nature  of  the  s^illd  state 
The  aim  today  Is  not  Just  to  make  possible 
smaller  and  li(;hter  assemblies.  More  im- 
portant. It  is  tc  provide  assemblies  of  vastly 
Improved    reliability.      This    is    a    necessary 


future  can  be  envisioned  as  an  extension 
of  some  of  the  laboratories  you  will  see  here 
today.  Electronic  assemblies  will  be  formed 
under  uUraclean  conditions  in  high  vacuum 
chambers.  Proces-ses  of  cutting,  forming. 
dill  using,  and  interconnecting  will  be  accom- 
plished by  invLsible  electron  and  Ion  beams 
similar  to  those  which  paint  the  picture  on  a 
TV  tut>e,  only  much  more  powerful.  These 
boams  will  be  controlled  in  their  action  by 
dieital  computers  of  great  flexibility.  With 
these  processes  It  will  be  literally  possible  to 
write  t!ie  required  characteristics  Into  a  tiny 
block  of  semiconductor  material  and  to  form 
the  interconnections  In  place  through  the 
deposition  of  very  thin  layers  of  refractory 
metals  such  as  tungsten  or  tantalum. 

The  ultimate  in  this  process  Is  what  might 
be  itrined  "in\l.sible  electronics" — circuits 
so  small  as  to  be  Invisible  even  under  a  mi- 
croscope. Since  the  electron  beam  can  have 
a  resolu'iion  capability  finer  than  one  wave- 
length of  visible  light,  we  have  at  hand  a  tool 
for  working  on  things  truly  beyond  our  capa- 
bility t.)  visualize.  Our  lalxjratory  here  has 
one  such  instrximent  called  a  "mlcroprobe." 
With  it  we  can  literally  "see"  the  gross  itnic- 
ture  of  matter  and  the  distribution  of  spe- 
cific chemical  elements  In  an  alloy,  a  solution 
or  a  surface  interface. 

The  realization  of  such  tiny  circuits  may 
make  possible  some  truly  arresting  results  In 
the  field  of  digital  computers.  We  ut  on 
the  verge  of  breakthroughs  to  relieve  man  of 
much  of  the  burden  of  mental  labor.  Just  as 
the  Industrial  revolution  relieved  him  from 
much  of  the  burden  of  manual  labor. 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  as  scientific 
knowledge  grows  by  fantastic  amounts  is 
simply  the  documentation,  processing,  fil- 
ing and  retrieving  of  available  information. 
Today,  we  are  faced  In  many  areas  with  sub- 
ject matter  bo  complex  that  no  one  man  or 
integrated  team  of  men  can  know  or  recall 
everything  relating  to  a  single  subject.  The 
menial  mental  task  of  assembling  infor- 
mation and  then  analyzing  it  u  becoming 
overwhelming.  This  has  led  to  Intensive 
e!Tort8  on  the  part  of  the  electronic  industry 
involved  with  data  processing.  Such  efforts 
have  resulted  in  many  applications  for  en- 
gineering calculation,  business  administra- 
tion, factory  information,  process  control 
and   vehicle  control. 

However,  important  as  these  external  or- 
ganized equipments  are  today  and  in  the 
future,  we  are  now  beginning  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  new  type  of  device  called  the 
bionic  machine.  These  electronic  syatems 
do  not  use  biological  elements  as  the  name 
might  Imply,  but.  rather,  attempt  to  simu- 
late the  operation  of  the  human  brain.  In 
this  sense  they  are  called  self-organizing — 
which  means  that  they  are  capable  of  auto- 
matically .adapting  their  Internal  relation- 
ships to  fit  situations  which  develop  from 
external  stimuli.  Such  devices  were  orig- 
inally investigated  for  automatic  pilots,  for 
language  translation  and  for  pattern  recog- 
nition in  a  more  general  sense — to  recog- 
nize meaningful  Information  among  a  maze 
of  extraneous  data. 

Today  you  will  see  one  such  machine.  It 
is  the  rudimentary  predecessor  of  what  we 
believe  will  be  the  Instrument  of  the  emanci- 


pation of  the  mind:  the  computer  which 
learns.  The  AGILE  learning  machine  to  be 
demonstrated  Is  rudimentary  only  because  It 
Is  limited  In  capacity  by  the  realities  of  our 
present  state  of  the  art  In  component  minia- 
turization. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
human  mind  has  a  memory  equivalent  to 
2  billion  bits  and  contains  analogs  of 
200,000  integrators.  In  an  era  of  Invisible 
electronics,  we  could  expect  that  computers 
would  be  available  with  a  bit  capacity  which 
begins  to  rival  the  human  brain. 

Such  computers,  programed  In  the  learn- 
ing mode — crammed  with  every  facet  of  In- 
formation and  experience  In  a  given  subject 
or  field — would  make  possible  what  we  like 
to  call  the  automatic  oracle.  It  could  be 
Interrogated  at  will  by  a  person  In  search 
of  knowledge.  For  example.  If  It  were  made 
an  authority  on  the  human  heart,  a  doctor 
Interested  In  an  obscure  symptom  discov- 
ered in  a  patient  could  consult  the  automatic 
oracle  for  digested  Information  to  assist  In 
reaching  a  prompt,  accurate,  perhaps  life- 
saving  diagnosis.  Or  a  lawyer,  Interested  In 
past  decisions  pertlni!nt  to  his  case,  could 
refer  to  a  legal  "automatic  attach^." 

In  brief,  we  have  within  sight  a  capability 
which  could  radically  change  the  destiny  of 
man  by  vastly  expanding,  aiigmentlng  and 
freeing  his  brain  capac  ity.  But  to  do  so  with 
today's  computers  mipht  well.  In  some  cases, 
require  the  assembling  of  every  major  com- 
puter In  the  Nation  tc  handle  a  single  Intel- 
lectual field  m  depth.  Thus,  one  Importance 
which  mlcromlnlatui  Izatlon  assumes  In- 
volves the  feasibility  of  building  electronic 
computers  of  vastly  geater  complexity  with 
a  reliability  that  will  nake  them  usable  and 
at  a  cost  which  will  open  up  the  market  for 
them. 

And,  that,  of  course,  Is  not  the  only  tech- 
nology currently  In  fansition  from  labora- 
tory to  production  line,  and  on  which  we 
shall  work  here.  Another  is  the  science  of 
discrete  energy  level  devices.  These  may  be 
known  to  you  under  such  names  as  Lasers. 
Masers.  Irasers,  atoml:  clocks,  or  Mossbauer 
devices.  They  have  Ir.  common  their  ability 
to  act  as  generators,  umpllfiers,  or  detectors 
of  energy  of  very  precisely  controlled  fre- 
quency and  phase,  through  the  medium  of 
quantum  effects  In  SDllds  or  gases.  Radio 
telescopes  use  these  effects.  Atomic  clocks 
so  precise  they  would  lose  only  1  second  in 
300  years  now  are  available.  Lasers  and 
Irasers  can  produce  extremely  Intense  beams 
of  visible  or  Infrared  radiation  which  Is  co- 
herent— that  is,  of  the  same  phase — which 
permits  extremely  sharp  focusing.  A  Laser 
beam  transmitted  from  an  earth  station 
would  subtend  to  only  about  half  a  mile  at 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  American 
scientists  recently  were  able  to  detect  the 
reflection  of  such  llgh;  from  earth  to  moon 
and  return. 

Lasers,  as  potential  sources  of  high  density 
energy,  have  obvious  military  applications  In 
such  things  as  so-called  death  rays  trans- 
miting  large  amounts  of  energy  with  the 
speed  of  light.  But  more  Important  to  that 
bright  and  living  side  of  our  future  are  ap- 
plications In  the  comnunications  field,  and 
in  the  Intricate  ml(  romachlnlng  process 
needed  with  automated  fabrication  of  future 
electronic  systems. 

Such  advanced  disccveries  and  techniques 
usually  have  their  first  applications  In  new 
frontiers.  The  most  highly  publicized  uses 
thus  have  been  coming  in  the  field  of  outer 
space,  where  exploration  Is  largely  a  scientific 
and  exploratory  venture,  but  certainly  has 
Its  military  overtones.  Space  is  becoming  a 
place  to  hide,  a  place  for  spies  In  the  skies, 
a  place  for  orbiting  fortresses.  It  could  be- 
come the  battlefield  of  the  future  as  the 
world's  powers  seek  means  to  disarm,  at  least 
on  the  earth  itself. 

And.  while  outer  space  Is  the  current  focus 
of  attention,  so  Is  It  possible  that  Inner 
space — that    major    portion    of    the    earth's 


surface  which  is  under  water — may  become 
a  focal  point  within  the  next  decade.  Man 
has  used  the  ocean  surfaces  as  a  transporta- 
tion medium  for  centuries,  but  we  know 
almost  nothing  about  the  ocean  depths.  The 
ocean  fioor  covers  139  million  square  statute 
miles — and  yet,  except  for  the  Continental 
Shelf,  less  than  1  square  mile  has  been  photo- 
graphed and  less  than  3  percent  has  been 
mapped.  We  literally  know  more  about  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  even  today,  than  we 
do  about  the  ocean  bottom. 

What  are  Its  resources?  We  know  we 
have  oil  in  the  ocean  fioor  and  drill  for  it 
from  huge,  cumbersome  platform  vessels. 
We  see  dredging  for  phosphorus  and  pump- 
ing for  sulfur,  miles  from  our  shores.  But 
what  other  scarce  resources  are  there?  How 
can  we  recover  them  economically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  world  population? 
What  of  the  minerals  to  replace  the  deple- 
tion of  surface  supplies?  Our  ocean  fishing 
in  many  ways  has  made  no  real  advances 
from  the  Stone  Age.  How  can  we  "farm"  the 
fish  of  the  seas  or  use  the  myriads  of  marine 
plant  life  to  the  benefit  of  mankind? 

And  as  we  can  hide  weapons  In  space,  so 
can  we  hide  missile-launching  submarines 
in  this  inner  space.  But.  as  our  potential 
enemies  obtain  this  capability,  how  do  we 
combat  it?  How  do  we  detect  It?  How  do 
we  prevent  other  covert  military  use  of  the 
ocean  deeps?  Even  in  a  world  without  na- 
tional arms,  what  of  the  prospecting  and 
policing  actions  required  for  exploiting  70 
percent  of  the  earth's  siirface? 

Through  this  laboratory  and  the  other  di- 
visions of  North  American  we  hope  to  make 
substantial  contributions  In  the  areas  of  the 
ocean  sciences.  Indeed,  one  thing  you  will 
see  today  Is  a  model  of  a  two-man  vehicle 
capable  of  self-sustained,  mobile  operation 
in  ocean  depths  to  more  than  3,000  feet. 

It  represents.  In  Its  small  way,  the  team- 
work which  must  go  Into  scientific  advances. 
Autonetics  and  Los  Angeles  divisions  of 
North  American  are  cooperating  on  design 
and  drafting  of  plans.  Rocketdyne  division 
engineers  are  working  on  auxiliary  buoyance 
tanks.  The  Columbus  division  Is  develop- 
ing a  hull  of  sandwich  construction  to  with- 
stand the  tremendous  pressures. 

The  research  and  development  team  at 
this  new  center  Is  planning  the  Instrumenta- 
tion, controls,  final  assembly,  and  operations. 

The  fascination  of  work  such  as  ours  lies 
In  being  a  part  of  the  fantastic  new  world 
which  science  and  technology  is  creating:  In 
being  part  of  the  team  at  North  American 
and  at  Autonetics.  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted to  work  with  the  group  which  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Ashby  has  assembled  to  man  this 
center. 

Roughly  one-third  of  the  technical  people 
here  hold  doctorates.  All  are  advanced  ex- 
perts In  their  particular  fields.  We  feel  for- 
tunate In  being  able  to  create  a  group,  and 
an  environment,  which  will  grow  and  play 
a  vital  part  In  shaping  the  future.  I  hope 
all  of  you  here  today  will  view  it,  not  Just 
as  customers  or  comf>etltors,  but  as  fellow 
weavers  at  the  loom  of  the  fabric  of  the 
future. 

Dr.  Ashby,  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  dedi- 
cate this  center  today,  and  that  I  present  to 
you  this  dedicatory  plaque  which  symbolizes 
our  bit  of  mankind's  aspirations. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  12, 1962: 

U.S.    District  Judge 

Rc^er  D.  Foley,  of  Nevada,  to  be  US  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada.  (A 
new  position.) 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Van  P.  Llacopoulos 
John  N.  Luebbermann 

Ernest  G.  Koehler  (Naval  Reserve  OflBcers' 
Training  Corps  (candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following -named  graduates  (from 
Navy  enlisted  scientific  education  program) 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 


ADJOURNMEKTT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  "Wednesday. 
June  13,  1962,  at  U  o'clock  a.m. 


Jesse  W.  Armstrong 
Edward  L.  Campbell 
David  M.  Charles 
Walter  A.  Crossman 


John  L.  Mountjoy 
William  L.  Newcomb 
William  P.  "nnder 
Okey  Townsend,  Jr. 


The  following-named  graduates  (from 
Navy  enlisted  scientific  education  program) 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  Navy  (engi- 
neering duty)  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  E.  Handberry 

Flovd  G.  Lecroy 

William  G.  O'Brien 

Philip  G.  Kesel  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program)  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign in  the  Navy  (aeronautical  engineering 
duty  (aerology)),  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Joseph  M.  Moroney  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  Navy  (special  duty,  communi- 
cations) subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  graduates  (from 
Navy  enlisted  scientific  education  program) 
to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Frederick  G  Doell 

Robert  M.  Foley 

Elmer  R.  Grimes 

Howard  A.  Boshers  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  In  lieu  of  ensign  as  previously  nom- 
inated, subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Joseph  H.  Freeman.  Jr.  (Navy  enlisted 
scientific  education  program) ,  to  be  a  perma- 
nent lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line 
of  the  Navy  In  lieu  of  ensign  as  previously 
nominated  and  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  R.  Meyer  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program)  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  in 
lieu  of  ensign  In  the  line  as  previously  nom- 
inated and  confirmed,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  F.  Ambur  John  C.  Gibson 

Jack  R.  Brewer  Richard  M.  Monihan 

Stephen  T.  Bush  Surl  L.  Nielsen 

Robert  B.  Fitzgerald     James  Z.  Taylor 


John  W.  Garden 


David  L.  Wlshart 


The   following  named   (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers)   to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in   the 
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Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  C.  Poluslak 

Donald  M.  PhiUlps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Nary 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
Indicated : 

To   be  captains,   Medical   Corps 


n 


Judson  H.  Jenkins 
David  Mlnard 
James  P.  Semmes 
David  B.  Rulon 
George  W.  Taylor.  Jr 
Newton   W.   Allebach 

To  be  captains 
Joseph  S.  Hurka 
Thomas  J.  Hanson 
Donald  C.  Hawkins 
Frederick  W.  Brlgance 
Joseph  J.  Hoyt 
Charles   W.   Folkers 
Justin  P.  Stolltsky 
Peter  C.  CongUs 
George  A.  PfalTmann 
Alva  A.  Wheat 
Walter  E.  Ralls 


Edwin  P.  Aune 
William  B.  Ingram 
James   C.   Hodges,   Jr. 
Oscar  Gray.  Jr. 
Albert    D.    Nelson,   Jr. 
Orvllle  F.  Nielsen 

Dejital  Corps 
James  J.  Brown,  Jr. 
Leon  Q.  Suehs 
Thomas  H.  Mayo 
Fiore  A.  Papera 
Joseph   G.   Hancock 
Richard  T.  Sochowski 
James  W.  Sedlacek 
Gordon  H.  Rovelstad 
Edward  O.  Hutton 
Henry  T.  Mumme,  Jr. 
John  H.  Smith 


To  be  commander.  Medical  Corps 
Roger  F.  Reinhardt 
To  be  lieutenant  commander.  Dental  Corps 
James  E.  Corthay 

To  be  lietitenants.  line 


Samuel  F.  Keller,  Jr 
Patrick  J.  Cuslck 
James  A.   Mares 
Walter  P.  Behrle 
Henry    P.   Woodcock, 

Jr. 
John  H.  Miller 
Nestore  G.  Blasl 
Rodney  W.  Couser 
Robert  E.  Daley 
James  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Grant  G.  Gulllckson 
John  Popp,  Jr. 
George  W.  Pearson 
Eugene  T.  Knight 
Lewis  M.  Popplewell 
Julian  L.  Raines 
Charles  B.  Cogswell 
James  F.  Barkley 
Charles  B.  Rose 
FYancls  W.  Lannon 
Henry  C.  Rodgers 
John  J.  Muniz 
George  Bernier,  Jr. 
John  W.  Welsch 
George  M.  Langford 
Archie  G.  DeRyckere 
William  A.  Rose 
Louis  A.  Downey 
Clarence  A.  Devlne 
Kermont  C.  Brasted 
Harold  S.  Klmbrough 
John  F.  Glldea 
John  J.  Teuscher 
Harry  H.  Ferrler 
Norman  L.  Spry 
Ray  Goodson 
Allan  A.  Porter 
Perry  F.  Crelghton,  Jr. 
James  E.  Tassell 
Edward    J.    McLyman, 

Jr. 
Lee  R.  Craig 
Harry  E.  Thompson 
James  O.  Hill 
John  B.  BUderback 
Albert  J.  Scoles 
AlbertA.  Wood,  Jr. 
Clyde  E,  Waldrop 
Robert  H.  Wlllyard 
Joseph  H.  Fegan 
Raymond  P.  Tennlson 
Gordon  F.  Slljestrom 


Harold  W.  Fisk 
Leonard  Leo 
Leonard  J.  Abbott 
Robert  A.  Crozier 
Thaddeus  F.  Chiz 
Henry  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 
Sam  A.  Ferguson 
John  D.  Santlvascl 
Oscar  W.  Beneflel,  Jr. 
Roy  W.  Asher 
Anthony  Janus,  Jr. 
Clarence  R.  Lake 
Joseph  P.  Turpel 
Ralph  R.  Huff 
Frederick  J.  Richey 
Isom  L.  Brown 
James  W.  Alexander 
Charles  L.  Smith 
Thomas  E.  Bower 
Frank  R.  McCoy,  Jr. 
Raymond  Perry 
WiUard  B.  York 
Victor  A.  Baglioni 
James  L.  DeLozier 
John  B.  Powers 
Jack  A.  Offlns 
Louis  H.  Marcoux 
Mike  Manso 
Roger  L.  Graham 
Robert  M.  Donovan 
WUliam  H.  Rush 
Roger  M.  Exon 
Charles  D.  Grundy 
William  J.  Summer- 

vUle,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Ullman 
Albert  J.  Lacklen 
Walter  D.  J.  OToole 
Gerard  P.  Brunlck 
Orris  V.  Clark 
Richard  J.  Wear 
Melvin  E.  Chapman 
Bill  R.Allen 
John  P.  Craven 
Donald  Kear 
John  B.  Tucker 
Frank  C.  Oonerty 
John  H.  Ulrlch 
Richard  J.  Dfllsber 
Calvin  M.  Well 
Joe  A.  Hudson 
Lawrence  G. 

Hoppenjans 


Clarence  A.  Hicks,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Lane 
Vernon  E.  Petranek 
Warren  H.  Crawford 
Russell  R.  Gill 
Ross  G.  Ostlund 
Neil  "S"  Prucien 
John  S.  McClure 
Wallace  E.  Trelford 
LeRoy  C.  Lalne 
Ellis  P.  Green 
Faber  W.  Mc<Z!artney 
Bobby  G.  Henderson 
John  W.  Hughes 
Fred  A.  Feakcs 
William  P.  Sliand 
Alexander  J.  Jansen 
Robert  C.  Brown 
John  J.  Berrler,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Brogden 
Clifford  A  Lowrey 
Ernest  T.  Thompson 
Calvin  C.  EpiMe 
John  W.  Mac  Donald 
Alfred  L.  Pof,  Jr. 
Francis  L.  Stephens 
Clinton  H.  Young 
Harold  L.  Bridenstine 
Edward  A.  Johnston 
Harry  C.  Maitin 
Charles  W.  Myer 
Charles  H.  Morgan.  Jr 
Joseph  A.  Ccrsi 
Jack  F.  Sousae 
Russell  C.  Beltz 
Peter  F.  Allea 
Olen  E.  Naylar.  Jr. 
William  A.  Pollard 
Robert  A.  Hempton 
Travis  D.  Nations 
Paul  M.Windham 
Charles  J.  M'^Carthy. 

Jr. 
Donald  F.  Hebert 

To  be  lieutena 

Robert  E.  Co  ton 
Robert  W.  Lawrence 
William  H.  Trenkle 
Paul  G.  Zoller 
Albert  A.  Manson 
Eugene  V.  Coleman 
Warren  "M"  ;3weet 
Herman  D.  Beach 
Joseph  L.  BUka 
Robert  E.  Murray 
Charles  E.  Griffiths 


Jack  Hagen 
John  L.  Dwycr 
Gerald  C.  Kelly 
Miles  T.  Graham 
Archie  D.  Borden 
Garvey  A  Blanc 
Richard  I.  Mlxon 
Roy  E   Battles 
George  H.  Noursc 
Charles  A.  Allen 
FYank  Parker 
William  R-  Chadwick 
Joseph  D  McCann 
Roy  V.  Hall 
John  A.  Brecheen 
Edmund  W.  Heath 
Monroe  W.  Barker 
Edward  J.  .^ugustynUt 
William  H.  Campbell 
Gordon  B.  Shupe 
Jerry  T.  Mlddleton 
Robert  H.  Cookson 
Stuart  J.  Mason,  Jr 
Kenneth  R.  Rebello 
Donald  S.  Foltz 
Clifford  V  Robinson 
Richard  C.  EUer 
Kenneth  E.  Smith 
William  J.  Leach 
Wallace  A.  Skelton 
Arthur  L  Schelling 
.   Willie  R.  Myers 
Robert  J.  Shanley 
Robert  W.  Cameron 
Wllber  B.  Swalm 
Prank  E.  Lyle 
William  C.  Reed 
Klrby  P.  Hunt 
Harry  A.  Wagner 
Walter  E.  Nolan.  Jr 
Victor  A.  Decesare 
Charles  W.  Phillips 
Eugene  Rogers 
Edward  R.  Crawfoot 
Earl  F.  Day 

nts.  Supply  Corps 

William  P.  OE>onnell 
William  H.  Mclnnls 
Allen  P.  Smith 
Gary  F.  Wright 
Alfred  I.  England 
Harry  W.  Leftwlch 
Joseph  W.  Stok 
Robert  D.  Lang 
Herschel  J.  Bonnett 
Ralph  L.  Holland 
Winston  L.  Martin 


To  be  lieutenants^  Citil  Engineer  Corps 

Fred  Moor*!,  Jr. 
William  F.  Monnier 
Murray  L.  Brooks 

The  foUoulng-named  officers  of  the  U  .S 
Navy  for  pennanent  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps  a*  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefoi   as  provided  by  law 


LINE 


Bell.  John  M 
Borde,  Paul  P. 
Davis,  Grady  W,  Jr. 
Depew,  John  N, 
Fox,  Vern  H. 
Hammer,  Rooert  C. 
Hark,  Donald  L. 
Htgbee,  Gerald  M. 
Inman,  Walter  E. 
Klappenbacli,  Ed- 
ward W. 
Lawson,  John  W. 
Lee,  Linda  M. 
Llles,  Don  K. 


Mundy  Jerome  J. 

OHara.  Charles  W. 

Ross.  Lawrence  T. 

Scrader,  Marianne  W. 

Stanley,  Waller  L. 

Turklngton,  William 
W.,  Ill 

WalUs,  Constance  M. 

Williams,  Wlndell  V. 

Wlnthrop,  Griffith  J. 

Wright,  Perry  W. 

Youngmann,  Ken- 
neth C. 


McAdams,  William  M.  Selgelid,  Larry  C. 
Ray.  Harold  L.,  Jr. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Butler,  David  E. 

NURSE  CORPS 

McCollum,  Dolores  E.  K. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The   following-named   officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
prade  uf  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bobby  D.  Chambless     John  J.  Kaplafka 
Charles  W.  Gibson,  Jr.  Robert  F.  King 
Clifford  H.  Grelsen,  Jr.  William  T.  Rldgeway 
Richard  A.  Heath  Michael  W.  Bayers 

Harold  E.  Itchkawich     Leonard  K.  Slusher 
Polndexter  M.  George  E.  Turner,  Jr 

Johnson  Paul  s.  Weathers,  Jr. 

The      following-named      officers     of      the 
Marine    Corps   for    temporary   promotion   to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  V.  Barrett 
David  M.  Beiimer 
William  D.  Beiiner 
John  P.  Brlckley 
Richard  T.  Brophy 
Ralph  D.  Burns,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Cobb,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Cuslck 
Stephen  C.  Durraut 
Frank  W.  Evans 
Joseph  A.  Galizio 
Constantlne  Gofas 
William  S.  Goodman 
Clifton  W.  Guthrie 
Phillip  L.  Harrington 
Claire  L.  Hayner 
John  D.  Hess 
Ralph  E.  Hlnes 
Richard  W.  Hooper 
Carl  J.  Horn 


Kenneth  D.  Johnson 
Thomas  E.  Jones 
David  M.  Kenworthy 
Paul  S.  Marcanl 
Roland  E.  Monette 
Robert  A.  Nargl 
James  S.  Needham 
Martin  H.  O'Connor, 

Jr. 
Robert  J.  Paterson 
Joel  N.  Peterson 
Glen  L.  Severson 
Cloyce  E.  Sinclair 
William  P.  Snyder 
Prank  W.  Tuckwlller 
William  R.  Warren 
DonaldM.  Weller,  Jr. 
William  H.  West,  Jr. 
Arnold  G.  WTiittelsey 
Ronald  N.  Wilson 


The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
lor  limited  duty  In  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


John  F.  Angll 
Mordecai  R.  Arnold 
Richard  T.  Beltel 
Paul  J  Bevers 


Charles  T.  Lamb 
Theodore  P. 

Lingenfelter 
Louis  A  Link 


Kenneth  L  Bourgeois  Robert  E.  Lorch 
Richard  A.  BrentlingerArville  D.  Martin 


Charles  R.  Bridges 
Edward  V.  Cox 
Ted  O  Dickson 
John  P  Drummond 
James  E.  Eastman 
Harold  A.  Erwln 
Frank  Perrante 
William  R.  Fllo 
Roland  T.  Geddes 
G°rald  L   Gill 
Eugene  M.  Gia-ss 
John  A.  Goehrlng 
D'Arcy  E.  Grisler 
John  A.  Hadley 
James  D.  Hardaway 
Robert  F.  Harrington 
James  B  Hlckok 
Howard  W.  Hlgglns 
James  H.  Holbrook,  Jr. 
John  "L"  Jenkins 
Harold  B.  Jensen,  Jr. 
James  G.  Kolb 
Eugene  L.  Kratcoskl 


Patrick  L.  McDermott 
Paul  V.  McNutt 
Richard  P.  Miller 
Charles  G.  Mulford 
Donald  R.  Muncie 
Karl  L.  Myers 
Kenneth  E.  Noland 
Carroll  K.  Obert 
Donald  O.  O'Dell 
Vernon  J.  Perz 
Herljert  M.  Sanchez 
Edwin  E.  Schreck 
Richard  W.  Schulz 
William  J. 

Selwltschka,  Jr. 
William  W.  Stumpf 
Igor  R.  Valentine 
Forest  N.  Varn 
DellieA.Vlck,  Jr. 
James  E.  Wells 
Morgan  L.  Wilkinson 
Carl  R.  Yale 


by 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

Evans.  Steven  H.  Jewett,  Grey  R,  Jr 

Francis,  ThomM  M.       Lee,  Richard  H. 
Ooodman,  Jack  R.         Mazurek.  Stanley  F 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  June  12, 1962: 

U.8.  Armt 
The   following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in   the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
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States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3:!07: 

Brig  Gen.  Achilles  Lacy  Tynes,  018916, 
Medical  Corps.  UJS  Army,  to  be  major  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps. 

The  followlng-mmied  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To    be    najor   generals 

M.iJ  Gen.  James  Hedges  Forsee,  018265, 
Medical  Corps.  US   Army. 

Brig  Gen.  Chester  William  Clark,  041908, 
U.S.  Array. 

Brig  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren,  021992, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army  I . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jami?s  Ataner  Richardson  3d, 
029906,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rlch.^rd  John  Meyer.  019147, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brie  Gen.  Ttomas  Heber  Lipscomb. 
019371,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Geoi  ge  Allen  Carver,  019122, 
US  .Army. 

BriR  Gen.  Fe  "dinand  Thomas  Unger. 
020734,  Army  of  tne  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  A-my). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Hutcheson  Craig. 
019526,  U.S.  Army 

Br!f?  Gen.  Gforge  Stafford  Eckhardt, 
019766,  U.S.  Army 

Brig  Gen.  John  Joseph  Lane.  019021.  US 
Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ach  lies  Lacy  Tynes,  018916. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S  Army. 

Brig.  Gen  John  Frederick  Thorlln,  019067, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dav  d  Parker  Olbbs.  019189, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Haddaway  del  Mar, 
029917,  U.S.  Army 

Brig.  Gen.  Will  am  Allen  Harris,  018976, 
U.S    Army. 

Brig  Gen.  Harry  Lester  Hillyard,  019524. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Franl:  Joseph  Sackton,  030553. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Arm  y ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Hugh  McClellan  Exton,  019780. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brie;  Gen  FreJerick  Carlton  Weyand, 
033736,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Aj-my). 

Brig.  Gen.  Normun  Basil  Edwards,  019936. 
Army  of  the  Uni -ed  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Albert  Salet,  030790, 
Army  of  the  Uni  ^d  States  (colonel.  U.S 
Army) . 

Brie.  Gen.  Robert  George  Fergusson. 
020267,  Army  of  tlie  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Austli;  Wortham  Betts.  019373, 
US    Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Pelham  Yarborough, 
020362,  Army  of  tl.e  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  Phillip  Quandt,  020605, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel. XJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Leon  Rowny,  023744, 
Army  of  the  Uniud  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  William  Oberbeck, 
020569.  Army  of  the  United  SUtea  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Samuel  Bdward  Oee,  O103S1, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr.,  019756, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  BUlinslea,  020367,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Hemdon  Crltz,  019786. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  James  Howard  Skeldon,  020831, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US    Army) . 

7"o  be  brigadier  generals 

Cul  Donald  Gilbert  Grothaus,  020221.  US 
Army. 

Col.  Allen  Thomas  Stanwlx-Hay,  051759, 
U.S   Army. 

Col.  John  Daniel  Hlnes,  038900,  US   Army. 

Cul.  William  Leslie  Calhoun,  042664,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  Arthur  Goshorn,  031465,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  La^Tence  Pierce  Jacobs,  031556,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Kelley  Benjamin  Lemmon,  Jr.,  020816. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US    Army) . 

Col    Allen  Douglas  Hulse,  021238.  Army  of 
the   United   States    (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army  i . 

Col.  Frank  Carter  Norvell,  019471,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Hall  Safford,  020244,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col  John  David  Torrey.  Jr..  020217,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col  George  Madison  Jones.  019965,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Nelson  Sibley.  021277.  Army 
of  the  United  Statec  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army  J. 

Col  George  Edward  Pickett,  021938.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Lawrence  Bernard  Markey,  038826. 
US  Army. 

Col  John  Gottfried  Gramzow.  030735.  U.S. 
Amy. 

Col.  Michael  Shannon  Davison.  022051. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Array) . 

Col  Charles  Bradford  Smith.  022113.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col  Steve  Archie  Chappuls,  020899.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Col  Eads  Graham  Hardaway.  020855.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US    Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Joe  Hodson,  043268.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army) . 

Col  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  023001.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
US.  Army) . 

Col   B  J  Leon  Hlrshorn.  051762.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Kenneth  Irwin  Curtis.  019790,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Roland  Bennett  Anderson,  021108. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  LawTence  Edward  Schlanser,  019886. 
US  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Runyan  LlnvUl,  040305.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
US.  Array). 

Col.  Stanley  Lauriston  Harding,  032134, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Patrick  Francis  Cassldy.  032809, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Frank  Milton  laenour,  091308,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col,  John  Gilbert  Turner,  081414,  V£. 
Army. 


Col  Gordon  Talmage  Klmbrell.  020851, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Clarence  Carl  Haug  019736.  U  S 
Army. 

Col.  William  Braden  Latta,  021118.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  coloiiel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Ch.irles  Robert  Meyer.  020762.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S    Army). 

Col  John  Kenneth  McCormick.  031982, 
Army  nf  the  United  Slates  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US    Armyt . 

Col.  Justm  William  StoU,  030483,  U.S. 
.Army. 

Col.  Bernard  .Sanders  Waterman,  019746, 
US    Army. 

Col  Melville  Brown  Coburn.  019973,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Fillmore  Kennady  Mearns,  021106. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
ne',.  U.S.  .\rmy  1 . 

Col.  John  Thomas  Corley,  021325.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel", 
US    Army) . 

Col  John  Clifton  Dalrymple,  031509.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col  Raymond  John  Harvey.  020116,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Walter  Edward  Lotz.  Jr..  021090, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (heu tenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  few  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  tlie  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

Col.  Robert  Ludwig  Schulz,  042115.  U.S. 
.\rmy. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  followine-named  officers  to  be  as- 
siened  to  7>ositions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President  in 
the  erade  indicated,  tinder  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
C-3dP : 

To  be  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Gerhart,  525.\  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Dean  C.  Strother,  591A  (major 
general.   Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Mark  E.  Bradley,  Jr.,  552A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To    be    lieutenant    generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  S.  Stone,  1059A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

Maj.  Gen  Richard  M.  Montgomery.  1025A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrlty,  1613A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Maj  Gen.  Charles  B.  Westover,  1351  A,  Reg- 
■u:ar  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  David  A.  Burchlnal,  1936A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sec  8962,  title  10.  of  t.'ie 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  general 
Gen    Laurence  S.  Kuter,  89A   (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

U.S.  Makshai. 
Luke  C  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

In  rm  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  Warren  G. 
Cosby  to  be  major,  and  ending  Walter  Young- 
blade  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  OoNOSESsioirAL  Record  on 
May  24,  lt«2. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


m 


A  BUi  To  Reopen  NSLI  For  1  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance. 

Several  bills  are  presently  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  restore  the  right  for  insurable, 
and  service-disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  pick 
up  their  national  service  life  insurance 
protection.  This  right  was  abruptly  dis- 
continued on  April  25,  1951 — Public  Law 
23.  82d  Congress — without  adequate  no- 
tice to  permit  World  War  n  veterans  to 
protect  their  interest.  Veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  for  the  most  part,  had 
only  120  days  after  separation  from  the 
service  to  purchase  NSLI,  and  this  right 
was  discontinued  efifective  January  1, 
1957.  In  addition  to  readjustment  prob- 
lems, few  Korean  veterans  chose  to  take 
out  the  very  limited  type  of  NSLI  then 
offered  them  since  it  was  nonparticipat- 
ing  and  nonconvertible  at  that  time. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  impasse 
that  has  developed  between  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
reference  to  reopening  NSLI  for  a 
limited  period,  and  a  bill  approved  by 
the  House  on  April  2,  1962 — H.R.  10743 — 
to  provide  a  very  modest  increase  in  the 
compensation  rates  for  war  veterans  suf- 
fering from  service-incurred  disabilities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  impasse 
should  be  eliminated  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  One  way  of  breaking  this 
logjam  would  be  for  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  hearings  and 
vote  an  NSLI  reopening  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee. I  am  convinced  that  the  large 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  am  sure  that  the  some  16  mil- 
lion veterans  who  might  be  affected 
would  welcome  such  a  move. 

I.  therefore,  take  this  means  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  seriously  consider  the 
plight  of  our  war-disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents  who  are  being  penal- 
ized, through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
simply  because  the  full  membership  of 
the  House  is  not  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  wanted  and  needed 
legislation.  If  the  House  is  given  such 
an  opportunity,  I  am  sure  the  result  will 
be  to  break  the  existing  logjam  and  thus 
speed  Senate  action  on  the  sorely  needed 
compensation  increase  legislation  for  the 
service  disabled,  and  reopening  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  families  of  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  at  premium  rates  these 
veterans  can  afford  to  pay. 


Based  upon  information  that  has  been 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress — 
page  8296,  Congressional  Record  of  May 
14 — it  is  my  understanding  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  opposed  to  this  re- 
opening legaslation. 


Progress  of  Major  Legislation  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
weekend  jvddress  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  major  legislation  in  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Process  of   Major  Legisl.^tion  in   Congress 

During  this  get-together.  I  would  like  t<i 
review  the  progress  of  legislation  in  Congres.s 

Frankly,  this  has  been  a  slow-moving  ses- 
sion. Now  well  past  the  usual  midway  mark 
despite  a  tremendous  workload  of  legislation, 
the  record  of  accomplishment  is  nothing  to 
write  homt!  about. 

For  example,  of  several  major  appropria- 
tion bills — for  Treasury.  Interior,  Post  Ofllce, 
legislative  branch.  Defense  Department. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  other 
agencies — on  which  action  is  needed  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July 
1,  only  one  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  heavy  agenda  of 
other  legislation,  much  of  which  Is  strongly 
controversial.  Including  propKwals  for  revi- 
sion of  our  tax  laws,  liberalization  of  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements,  medical  care  for  the 
aging,  a  changed  farm  program,  revision  of 
postal  rates,  mutual  security  for  strength- 
ening free-world  defenses,  and  other  mea.s- 
ures. 

E)esplte  1962  being  a  campaign  year,  the 
outlook  is  not  only  for  longer  than  usual 
but  alao  an  extraordinarily  busy  session  of 
Congress. 

The  challenges  are  too  great  and  the  times 
too    critical,    for    Just    political    expediency 
Consequently,  we  will  need  to  stay  on  the  Job 
until  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  effectively 
finished. 

CHALLENGES    AROUND    THE   GLOBE 

Around  the  globe,  also,  we  are  confronted 
by  great  problems  and  challenges,  the  out- 
come of  which  may  well  affect  us  Individu- 
ally and  as  a  nation 

Stgnlflcant  among  these  are  the  following. 

1.  Confrontations  with  the  Communists, 
on  all  fronts,  where  right  or  wrong  moves 
can  mean  peace  or  war; 

2.  The  creation  of  a  common  market  in 
Western  Europe  (ai  which  not  only  Is  an 
economic  bulwark  against  communism,  but 
(bi  requires  substantial,  and  some.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  will  participate  in 
or  be  frozen  out  of  the  market; 

3.  Strengthening  free  world  alliances;  and 
4    Maintaining  a  strong,  solvent,  forward- 
striding  country. 


In  a  globe  of  shrinking  horizons,  then,  the 
creation  of  sound  policies  In  these  and  other 
areas,  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  peace,  to 
promote  U.S.  progress  and  security  and  to 
fulfill  promise  of  a  brighter  future,  here  in 
Wisconsin  and  around  the  Nation. 


Address  by  Hon.  Homer  Thornberry  to 
the  Conference  of  EzecutiTet  of  the 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Aattio, 
Tex.,  April  1,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEOIOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1962 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  this  body  the  very 
excellent  address  which  was  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thornberry]  to  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
ecutives of  the  American  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  April  1,  1962: 
Address  bt  Mr.  Thornbeebt 

Dr  Edgar.  Mr  President,  Mr.  Grace,  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  my  friends  of  long  standing 
who  are  and  have  been  members  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  alumni  of  the  Texas 
Schfiol  for  the  Deaf.  I  appreciate  the  very 
generous  Introduction  which  Dr.  Edgar  has 
been  good  enough  to  give  me. 

Dr  Edgar  Is  one  of  our  State's  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  field  of  education.  As 
commissioner  of  education  in  Texas  he  ha.s 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  deaf  and  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Deaf.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  known  him  as  a  friend 
when  he  first  came  to  Austin  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Austin  Schools.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  he  would  take  the  time  here  tonight 
and  present  me  to  you. 

May  I  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the 
fine  people  with  whom  I  am  privileged  to  be 
associated  at  Gallaudet  College.  We  have 
a  splendid  delegation  from  Oallaudet  and  I 
know  you  will  enjoy  knowing  them  better. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  I  have  Is  serv- 
ing with  unselfish,  public  spirited  men  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Dr.  Boyce 
Williams  is  with  us  here.  He  Is  an  outstand- 
ing alumnus  of  Gallaudet  and  Is  the  alumni 
member  of  the  board.  He  renders  a  valuable 
service  to  Gallaudet  as  a  member  of  the 
board  and  to  the  deaf  in  his  Important  ca- 
pacity as  consultant,  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
Ine;.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr  Leonard  M.  Elstad,  president  of  the 
college,  Is  here  for  the  conference.  He  Is 
making  a  splendid  contribution  not  only  to 
Gallaudet  in  its  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  but  he  Is  also  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  of  public  relations  for  Oal- 
laudet and  the  deaf  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  Dr.  Elstad 's  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  I  have  great  personal  con- 
fidence In  his  administration  and  In  the 
work  he  Is  doing. 

According  to  the  program  and  the  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  Grace,  my  assignment  is  to 
deliver  the  keynote  address  of  the  con- 
ference. 


I  must  confess  that  this  Is  my  first  experi- 
ence with  a  keynote  address  to  be  delivered 
to  an  Important  conference  Fuch  as  yours. 
I  am  somewhat  fjimlllar  with  keynote  ad- 
dresses which  havr  been  delivered  to  politi- 
cal conventions.  I  have  never  been  sure 
that  some  of  those  I  have  heard  made  much 
of  a  contribution  X)  the  success  of  the  par- 
ticular convention.')  to  which  they  have  been 
delivered.  And  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
my  deijree  of  entl  uslasm  for  such  speeches 
has  not  depended  ijntlrely  on  which  political 
party  was  holding  the  convent 'on. 

I  am  told  thai  such  keynote  addresses 
are  necessary  to  urouse  thf  enthusiasm  of 
the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  political 
convention  and  to  exhort  the  faithful. 

Certainly  those  of  you  who  are  here  for 
thi.'  conference  mi  st  be  counted  as  the  faith- 
ful In  the  great,  lir  portant.  and  Uttle-notlced 
program  of  the  doaf  I  hope  that  in  some 
small  way  I  am  able  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion which  Will  s-,art  tnls  most  worthwhile 
conference  on  the  right  road. 

When  Mr.  Grac;  asked  me  last  fall  to  be 
with  you  at  this  conference  I  was  glad  to 
accept.  I  was  gliid  to  accept  not  only  be- 
cause of  my  lifelong  Interest  In  the  deaf 
and  their  education,  but  because  I  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  those  of  you 
who  have  the  grei.t  responslbUity  of  provid- 
ing the  leader.'hl;)  In  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  and  to  exprjss  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  dedicated  service  you  arc  rendering 
not  only  to  the  tieaf  of  this  Nation  but  to 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  the  product  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  After  all,  vhat  my  parents  knew  and 
learned  came  from  those  like  you  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  In 
turn,  they  becam?  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  I  am  the  son  of 
deaf  parents.  Here  at  this  school  where  we 
meet  tonight  my  mother  and  father  came 
many  years  ago  lor  their  education.  Later, 
both  of  them  demoted  a  major  part  of  their 
lives  in  helping  tc  teach  deaf  children.  Here 
they  met,  married,  and  made  their  first 
home  Just  across  the  avenue  on  which  this 
campus  fronts.  I  was  born  In  that  home  and 
spent  many  hour:;  in  play  on  this  campus. 

I  used  the  sign  language  before  I  learned 
to  Ulk  vocally.  The  first  friends  I  ever  knew 
were  deaf.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  loyal 
friends  I  ever  hf.d  were  deaf.  While  there 
are  few  of  them  lift  on  this  earth,  my  family 
and  I  never  had  t>etter  or  more  understand- 
ing friends  than  those  with  whom  my  father 
and  mother  were  aasolcated  at  this  school  for 
more  than  half  a  r,entury. 

I  believe  I  have  had  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  deaf  people  as  anyone.  I 
have  known  the  deaf  as  parents.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  them  as  teachers, 
and  I  have  also  si'en  them  engaged  In  almost 
every  type  of  vocation  known  to  man,  and  I 
know  them  as  patriotic  and  honorable 
citizens. 

I  need  not  tel  you  that  the  deaf  possess 
more  determination  and  perseverance  than 
the  average.  As  ;.ou  know,  they  seem  to  have 
a  fierce  determination  that  their  children 
shall  grow  up  as  upright  and  honorable  peo- 
ple and  receive  '.he  best  education  ix>sslble. 
I  am  proud  of  my  heritage  as  a  son  of  deaf 
parents. 

You  know  on€  can  never  tell  what  might 
happen  because  of  background  and  associa- 
tion. Dr.  J.  W.  Blattner  was  a  long  time 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  administrator  In 
this  field.  Some  of  you  may  have  known 
him.  He  taught  here  at  this  school,  was 
Its  principal,  ai.d  later  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Deaf.  My  mother  thought  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived.  Many 
times  during  our  lifetime  she  would  tell  me 
what  Dr.  Blattner  had  told  her  about  some 
given  experience  and  would  quote  what  he 
said  as  "doctrine." 

After  he  retired,  he  and  Mrs.  Blattner 
moved    back   to   Austin.     After   I   had    first 


been  elected  to  the  Congress  and  Mrs. 
Thornberry,  the  children,  my  mother  and  I 
were  getting  ready  to  go  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Blattner  came  out  to  our  house.  He  came 
walking  down  the  sidewalk  to  our  door,  tell- 
ing me  that  he  expected  me  to  go  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College.  1 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  I  understood  hlni. 
I  had  heard,  of  course,  of  Gallaudet,  but  I 
had  no  Idea  that  I  could  be  a  member  of  its 
Board.  He  explained  to  me  that  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  one  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  served  on  the  Board.  As  soon  as  I 
came  to  Congress,  I  called  Dr.  Elstad  but  I 
found  there  were  already  two  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  Board.  A  short  time  later, 
in  1949,  a  vacancy  occurred.  I  went  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  great  and  revered  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  who  readily  agreed  to  appoint 
me  to  the  Board  where  I  have  been  proud  to 
serve  ever  since. 

Many  of  you  here  at  thLs  conference  are 
extremely  Interested  In  Gallaud';t  College 
and  know  of  the  progress  which  we  have 
been  able  to  make  In  the  building  program 
at  Gallaudet.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
visited  the  campus  recently  and  have  seen 
the  great  change  which  has  been  brought 
about  In  the  last  10  years.  Tlie  first  new 
construction,  I  believe,  was  In  1952  and 
1953  when  the  Congress  appropriated  $131.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  Ken- 
dall School.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  first 
new  construction  on  the  campus  of  Gal- 
laudet College  since  1917  when  the  girls' 
dormitory,  Fowler  Hall,   was  completed. 

After  the  annex  to  Kendall  School  was 
completed,  the  new  library  was  constructed 
in  1955.  You  may  recall  that  the  alumni 
of  Gallaudet  College  furnished  the  inspira- 
tion for  this  building  by  giving  H41.000  for 
this  purpose.  To  this  amount  was  added 
$250,000,  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

To  show  you  what  has  happened  at  Gal- 
laudet since  1949.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  In  1949,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$393,805  for  salaries  and  expenses.  In  the 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963  which 
the  House  has  Just  passed.  Is  provided  the 
sum  of  11,410,000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Again,  In  1949.  enrolled  In  Gallaudet  were 
200  students  and  9  graduate  students.  En- 
rolled now  are  464  students  and  28  graduate 
students.  Anticipated  for  next  fall  are  593 
students  and  40  graduate  students.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Gallaudet 
has  made  great  progress. 

Along  with  this  has  come,  of  course,  more 
budget  control  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  college  has  been  required  in  order  to 
obtain  these  funds  and  these  buildings  to 
change  its  method  of  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents. Properly,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
feels  that  the  college  should  require  parents 
of  these  students  to  contribute  to  their  chil- 
dren's education  to  the  extent  they  are  able. 

From  your  program  I  note  that  you  will 
spend  tomorrow  afternoon  In  a  review  of 
research.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  Im- 
portant. I  am  glad  that  at  Gallaudet  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
research  into  deafness  and  I  know  Dr.  Frislna 
will  give  you  a  good  report  on  what  Is  being 
done  In  this  field.  Let  me  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Counseling  Center  for  the  Deaf 
which  was  estebllshed  by  Gallaudet  College 
under  the  terms  of  a  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational 
RehablUUtlon  demonstration   project. 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  direct  responsl- 
bllitv  for  Gallaudet  College  are  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,  but  we  are  not 
satisfied.  We  want  to  accomplish  even  more 
for  the  deaf  In  the  days  to  come.  We  want 
your  help  and  your  support.  After  all,  nei- 
ther the  college  nor  your  school  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  board  members,  administra- 
tors, faculty,  or  the  alumni.  They  must 
serve  Uie  welfare  of  the  deaf  children  who 
are  to  become  like  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them,  useful  and  worthwhile  citizens 
of  our  Republic. 


While  you  will  spend  time  Thursday  morn- 
ing In  a  discussion  of  Public  Law  87-276, 
which  authorizes  grants  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  deaf,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
refer  to  it  here,  U  I  may. 

All  of  us  realize  the  great  need  for  trained 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  enactment  of  this 
law  will  certainly  help  to  meet  this  need. 

You  will  b<'  glad  to  know  that  the  Con- 
gress has  already  appropriated  $1,500,000  to 
be  allocated  during  this  fiscal  year  ending 
in  July  1962  :or  use  during  the  school  year, 
1962-63.  Thi.3  week  the  House  provided  an 
additional  $1,500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go 
Into  the  proc(!dure  which  will  be  followed  in 
making  grants  for  scholarships  and  for  sup- 
port to  those  schools  which  will  train  these 
new  teachers  since  tliat  will  apparently  be 
discussed  next  Thursday. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  heartening 
to  you  to  know  that  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized this  gp?a:  need  and  that  there  Is  now 
at  last  a  program  which  can  meet  that  need. 

I  could  not  close  this  speech  without  pay- 
ing a  deservc^d  tribute  to  those  of  you  who 
have  dedicat«?d  your  very  lives  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  of  this  Nation. 

Of  course,  it  seems  at  times  that  your 
efforts  recei\e  little  recognition  outside  of 
the  institutions  which  you  serve.  Too  often, 
the  pay  Is  not  commensurate  with  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  you  perform. 

Yet.  when  we  see  the  tremendous  progress 
wliich  has  t.iken  place  In  the  field  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  the  last  few  years 
and  when  we  Itnow  that  we  will  sec  greater 
opportunitie.'i  for  research  and  Improvement 
In  methods  of  education  of  the  deaf  in  the 
coming  years,  the  challenge  to  you  must 
seem  inspiring  Indeed. 

As  you  proceed  in  your  deliberations  In 
this  conference.  I  hope  you  wiU  accept  the 
challenge — an  acceptance  which  Is  required 
if  we  are  to  serve  our  beloved  country  In 
this  day  and  time — the  challenge  to  rise 
above  the  temptation  to  be  satisfied  with 
mediocre  education  of  the  deaf.  Ttils  is  a 
luxury  whlcij  our  Nation  can  no  longer  af- 
ford whethei-  we  talk  about  education  of  the 
deaf  or  the  education  of  the  hearing. 

This  seems  to  be  a  time  when  trouble  and 
turmoil  exist  throughout  the  world. 

One  cannot  look  at  a  newspaper  without 
recognizing  that  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
people  are  uneasy  and  in  conflict.  What 
happens  In  Laos,  in  West  Berlin.  In  Africa. 
in  South  America,  yes,  and  even  In  outer 
space,  affects  you  and  me  and  our  children. 

Sometimes  each  of  tis  is  tempted  to  say 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  these 
problems — that  the  deaf  child  cannot  do 
anything  ab<3Ut  these  problems.  There  Is  one 
thing  each  of  us  can  do — and  that  is — to  do 
the  best  we  -an  In  our  Job — In  our  Individual 
sphere — in  the  performance  of  our  own  re- 
sponsibility 

This  Nation  and  the  free  world  are  In 
great    need    of   the   talents  of   every   person. 

And  in  tjnes  when  you  feel  dlfcouraged 
by  the  obstacles,  the  problems,  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  you  are  faced  In  your 
responsibilities  In  the  field  of  education  of 
the  deaf,  let  us  not  forget  what  the  Master 
said  about  how  we  would  be  Judged  on  His 
return  to  thU  earth.  You  will  remember 
we  are  not  to  l>e  Judged  by  the  power  we 
obtain,  the  prestige  we  achieve,  or  the  wealth 
we  accumulate.  You  will  recall  that  He 
will  come  In  all  His  glory  with  His  holy  an- 
gels and  sit  on  His  throne.  Then  we  will 
be  gathered  before  Him  and  we  will  be  sep- 
arated as  a  shepherd  divides  his  sheep  from 
the  goats.  And  on  His  right  will  be  gathered 
the  sheep  and  on  His  left  the  goats.  And 
He  will  bless  those  on  HU  right  and  say 
they  are  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  because 
when  they  fed  the  hungered,  gave  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  clothed  the  naked,  took  In  the 
stranger,   and   came   to   the   sick   and   those 
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in  prison,  the  least  of  His  brethren,  they 
did  it  unto  Him. 

This  is  the  Judgment  to  which  you  and 
those  associated  with  you  in  a  noble  cause 
are  entitled  and  certainly  will  receive  if  you 
carry  out  the  challenge  which  Is  yours. 

May  this  conference  serve  to  Inspire  you 
in  yoiir  answer  to  that  challenge. 

Thank  you. 


I!. 


*f' 


\}.S.  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  Honored  by 
Salem  College  With  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Hnmanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  Robert  S.  Kerr,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
manities by  Salem  College  at  commence- 
ment exercises  in  West  Virginia  on  Fri- 
day, June  8. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  Senator 
Kerr  for  this  honor,  serving  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  splendid  institution  of 
higher  learning  with  a  student  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  750  young  men  and 
young  women  from  our  State  and  sev- 
eral other  States  and  some  foreign 
countries. 

President  Duane  Hurley  and  T.  Ed- 
ward Davis,  president  of  the  governing 
board,  assisted  in  the  impressive  cere- 
monies of  degree  granting.  Col.  Paul  G. 
Benedum,  president  of  the  Claude 
Worthington  Benedum  Foundation  and  a 
leader  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  spoke 
at  the  graduation  exercises  and  also  at 
the  dinner  in  Clarksburg,  on  the  evening 
before,  at  a  dinner  in  recognition  of 
the  welcome  guest. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  than  800  citi- 
zens present  at  commencement  were  ap- 
preciative of  the  Senator's  remarks. 
That  others,  including  the  Members  of 
Congress,  may  read  this  challenge,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  speech, 
and  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  words  in  presenting 
Senator  Kerr  for  the  degree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Utilizing  Human   and   Physical  Resources 
(By  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma, 

Salem  College.  Salem.  W.  Va  .  commence- 
ment exercises,  June  8,  1962) 

Senator  Randolph,  President  Hurley,  hon- 
ored guests,  facutly  members,  graduates, 
and  degree  earners  of  1962.  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, thank  you. 

To  be  present  at  a  commencement  exer- 
cise Is  always  a  great  privilege.  I  am  sin- 
cerely grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
and  visit  with  this  handsome  and  impressive 
assemblage,  the  1962  graduates  of  this  fine 
college  and  their  families  and  friends. 

I  am  grateful  because  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  Inspiration  and  to  renew  my 
hopes  and  my  faith  in  the  future. 

This  !S  a  proud  and  unforgettable  hour  for 
those  of  you  who  earned  the  degrees  being 


awarded  today  by  Salem  College.  It  Is  a 
proud  hour,  also,  for  your  loved  ones  and 
for  the  faculty  and  patrons  of  the  college. 
To  me,  you  are  more  than  a  graduating  class 
You  are  part  of  that  gallant  throng,  the 
countless  thousands  of  this  year's  college 
and  university  graduates.  You  are  about  to 
move  into  the  mainstream  of  life,  Into  the 
bloodstream  of  this  Nation's  existence.  You 
will  add  much  to  Its  reservoir  of  mental, 
physical,  and  spiritual  resources.  You  will 
t>e  a  mighty  transfusion  of  imagination,  vi- 
tality, and  power. 

To  reach  this  point  of  departure,  this  sta- 
tion of  achievement  and  opportunity,  re- 
quired great  devotion  and  great  effort  on 
your  part.  Only  the  diligent  and  dedicated 
drink  fully  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
Here  at  Salem,  the  fountain  flows  freely 
Diligence  and  dedication  are  here  in  great 
abundance. 

Yes,  this  college  has  grown  and  developed 
as  the  needs  of  the  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation  have  grown  and  developed 
The  record.  In  this  Instance,  goes  back  to 
1886.  The  founders  of  Salem  College  saw  it 
as  an  instrument  to  attain  thp  best  possibU- 
utilization  of  the  human  and  physical  re- 
sources for  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

The  productive  and  creative  character  of 
the  faith  of  the  founders  of  Salem  College 
is  evidenced  by  you  who  are  graduating 
today. 

There  have  been  many  changes  on  this 
campus  down  through  the  years;  changes  In 
curriculum,  changes  In  emphasis,  change.s 
for  the  better.  The  philosopher  Heraclltus 
In  513  B.C.  said,  "There  is  nothing  permanent 
except  change." 

To  organize  and  develop  human  and  phys- 
ical resources  for  the  betterment  of  our 
world,  the  Inevitability  of  change  must  be 
taken  Into  account.  Physical  resources 
change.  Human  beings  change — constantly 
for  the  better,  we  hope.  But  the  basic  re- 
source which  God  made  available  to  man 
does  not  change. 

The  Apostle  Paul  summarized  our  spir- 
itual resources  in  three  enduring  and  cher- 
ished words:    Faith,  hope,  and  charity 

True,  the  great  apostle  named  three  hu- 
man manifestations — hope  and  charity.  In 
addition  to  faith.  And  he  told  us,  "The 
greatest  of  these  Is  charity.  "  Yet  we  know 
there  would  be  neither  hope  nor  charity 
without  faith 

Faith  blesses  no  creature  save  man 
Therefore.  I  would  pay  tribute  to  faith  and 
particularly  the  strongest  and  most  vital 
faith — that  of  the  human  being  in  God.  Of 
such  faith  Is  born  courage:  undying  and 
immutable  courage. 

The  most  deadly  enemy  to  human  happi- 
ness Is  fear:  Fear  of  the  present,  fear  of  the 
future,  fear  of  the  known,  fear  of  the  un- 
known. Faith  smashes  the  shackles  of  fear, 
frees  us  from  its  imprisonment,  replaces  its 
paralysis  with  unlimited  power 

Yes.  I  am  grateful  for  the  unexcelled  bless- 
ing of  faith — in  our  God.  In  our  country,  in 
our  free  Institutions,  in  ourselves. 

Reinforced  and  fortified  by  faith,  we  can 
live  safely  and  happily  amid  the  astonishing 
realities  of  today  and  face  the  fabulous  pre- 
dictables  of  tomorrow.  We  can  also  antici- 
pate the  astounding  unpredlctables  of  the 
unknown  future  with  unshakable  serenity. 

Thus,  priceless  unchanging  faith  endures 
and  enables  us  to  live  on  in  a  world  of  con- 
stant change. 

Throughout  all  history  those  beings  and 
things  which  have  resisted  and  refused  a'l- 
Justment  to  change  have  been  destroyed  or 
have  vanished. 

Animals  and  vegetation  which  could  not 
adjust  have  become  extinct.  The  mighty 
mastodons,  the  fearsome  dinos;iurs  which 
once  majestically  roamed  and  dominated 
the  earth,  ceased  to  exist  enr.s  and  eons 
ago.  Why?  They  could  neither  change  nor 
adjust    to    ;iii    environment    which    required 


change.  Many  Instances  of  known  decline 
and  extinction  of  animal  Bi>ecie8  include  the 
Arizona  elk,  the  great  auk.  the  Labrador 
duck,  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  Carolina 
parakeet,  the  Eskimo  curlew,  and  the  health 
hen  Species  which  have  a  perilously  low 
level  are  the  sea  otter,  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker, the  white-winged  dove,  the  trum- 
peter swan,  and  the  California  condor.  At 
one  time  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
the  American  bison  came  close  to  extinction, 
because  man  brought  changes  to  Its  environ- 
ment. sf>eclfically.  the  high-powered,  long- 
range  rifle,  with  which  It  could  not  compete. 
Man  himself  changed  his  rules  and  laws  to 
protect  the  buffalo.  In  more  recent  times, 
rhanees  in  public  policy  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  majestic  whooping  crane  have  been 
put   into  effect. 

Our  scientists  have  found,  through  the 
study  of  fossils,  that  many  types  of  plant 
life  have  vanished,  and  others  have  flour- 
ished and  multiplied,  because  of  changes  In 
climate  or  other  environmental  factors 
Among  plants,  the  most  famous  example  of 
a  livini^  fossil  Is  the  ginkgo  tree,  the  only  re- 
maining species  of  the  once  widespread  or- 
der of  Glnkgaloes  abundant  in  ages  long 
past  The  ginkgo  would  probably  have  been 
extinct  in  recent  centuries  were  it  not  for 
the  protection  of  man  In  the  temple  gardens 
of   the   Orient. 

Governments  which  have  failed  to  meet 
the  changing  or  expanding  requirements  of 
people  have  been  defeated,  overthrown,  or 
destroyed. 

Perhaps  It  would  not  be  too  facetious  to 
P')mt  out  that,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  try  to 
keep  this  in  mind.  Principles  do  not  change. 
taut  p<^)licie8  do,  and  I  change  my  approach 
to  the  problems  of  Government  sometimes, 
lest  the  people  of  Oklahoma  decide  to 
change  a  Senator. 

In  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure,  the  same  rule 
holds 

In  Washington  every  day  we  see  changes  in 
policies  and  approach  proposed  which  would 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  us  all 
Our  system  of  government  Is  built  upon  a 
philosophy  of  constant  change  and  Improve- 
ment 

The  story  of  ancient  Egypt.  4.000  or  5,000 
years  ago,  may  be  taken  as  the  classic  model 
of  a  government  Incapable  of  change  The 
god-Pharaohs,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
attitude  toward  their  ofBce,  could  not  be 
reasoned  with,  nor  enter  Into  negotiations 
a.s  equals  with  other  powers.  Compromise 
m  any  form  was  the  one  thing  a  Pharaoh 
could  not  accept.  Hence,  the  great  Eg3rptlan 
rulers,  able  as  they  were,  were  shackled  by 
an  outlook  on  life  that  ultimately  proved 
their  downfall.  They  were  mighty  military 
conquerors,  but  their  governments  were  built 
on  blind  force. 

Thousands  of  years  later  Napoleon  made 
the  same  mistake.  He  should  have  known 
that  the  basic  essential  ingredient  to  na- 
tional unity  and  strength  Is  brotherhood  and 
mutual  tolerance.  Napoleon  did  consolidate 
much  of  the  gains  of  the  great  political  rev- 
olution of  1789;  he  left  his  people  a  fine 
code  of  law.  but  he  failed,  in  the  words  of 
another  great  French  soldier,  Poch,  to  per- 
ceive that  man  Is  not  above  his  Creator,  and 
in  the  end  his  coimtrymen  turned  against 
him  like  a  Roman  mob  on  a  wounded  gladi- 
ator, and  his  empire  is  now  one  with  Nineveh 
and  Tyre 

The  bough  which  cannot  bend  Is  broken. 
the  vessel  which  cannot  adjust  to  its  freezing 
contents,  bursts. 

We  will  all  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  the  world 
of  today  changes  with  awesome  speed.  The 
advancement  of  science  and  technology  pro- 
ceeds at  ever-increasing  speed,  creating  pres- 
sure and  strain  on  statesmen  and  political 
philosophies  geared  to  a  slower  pace.  More 
efficient  machines  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications bring  us  new  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. They  also  create  more  complicat- 
ed political  and  moral  problems 
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This  past  16  months,  since  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Space  Committee.  I  have 
come  to  understand  better  the  great  forces 
for  change  that  are  at  work  In  today's  world. 
The  President's  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress In  May  of  last  year  pointed  up  the 
situation.  Who  would  have  dreamed,  only 
ft  few  short  years  ago.  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  would  urge  us  all  to  Join  in  a 
national  effort  to  send  a  manned  ex- 
pedition t-o  the  moon  In  this  decade?  Who 
could  have  understood  then,  though  we  all 
understand  him  well  today,  had  he  said  in 
1952  that  such  an  effort  would  mean  "in  a 
very  real  sense.  It  will  not  be  one  man  going 
to  the  moon — It  will  be  an  entire  Nation. 
For  all  of  us  must  work  to  put  him  there" 

What  a  challenge  we  face.  What  an  ex- 
citing adventure.  Already  we  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  amazing  achievements  of  our 
scientists,  not  only  those  engaged  in  manned 
space  programs,  but  by  the  researchers  who 
have  developed  new  medicines  and  medical 
techniques,  new  products  designed  to  make 
our  food  more  plentiful  and  more  enjoy- 
able, our  clothing  more  serviceable,  our 
homes  more  comfortable  I  predict  that  the 
greatly  expanding  research  in  the  life 
sciences  now  underway  on  many  fronts  will 
result  In  a  10-year  extension  of  the  average 
lifespan  of  the  people  of  this  country,  within 
your  lifetimes 

Consider  our  ftxjd  production  for  a  mo- 
ment. Here  in  this  great  country,  only  1 
worker  in  10  is  now  engaged  in  producing 
food.  feed,  and  fiber,  yet  we  have  vast  sur- 
pluses of  maiiy  commodities  Behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  the  picture  Is 
far  different  Regimentation  and  brute  force 
are  no  substitutes  for  the  freedom  which 
gives  our  farmers  initiative  and  enterprise 
Simple  statistics  prove  this,  for  in  the  com- 
munistic world  7  out  of  10  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  yet  food  Is  short  and 
millions  starve  Escape  seems  their  only 
salvation. 

It  has  become  crystal  clear  that  many  of 
the  research  projects  underway  in  connec- 
tion with  space  exploration  will  lead  to  crea- 
tion of  new  industries,  businesses,  products, 
and  services.  Certainly,  this  new  age  of 
discovery  will  have  profound  effects  upon  our 
edvicational  system.  Learning  must  be  em- 
phasized more  and  more,  and  you  who  re- 
ceive diplomas  here  today  are  aware.  I  am 
sure,  that  your  learning  must  and  will  con- 
tinue throughout  your  lives. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  our  complex  eco- 
nomic system,  plus  the  burdens  this  Nation 
has  assumed  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  the  protector  of  the  peace  of  the  entire 
world,  many  of  you  will  continue  your  for- 
mal education.  Highly  specialized,  highly 
trained  people  are  needed  in  many  fields. 
Just  how  complex  and  demanding  our  needs 
are  was  spelled  out  for  the  Congress  recently 
by  Dr  James  Van  Allen,  the  famous  Iowa 
physicist  who  discovered  the  radiation  belt 
around  the  earth  that  bears  his  name.  Dr. 
Van  Allen  said  that  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  universities  of  this  Nation  now  are  train- 
ing only  about  a  dozen  persons  a  year  who 
qualify  for  doctor's  degrees  covering  the  en- 
tire range  of  the  space  sciences. 

I  have  spoken  much  about  science  and 
technology  and  how  it  affects  our  future,  but 
1  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
iliat  I  consider  science  and  technology  the 
highest  or  even  the  ultimate  goals  of  man- 
kind. 

Look  about  you.  young  friends,  and  ob- 
serve yourselves.  Each  of  you.  each  scrubbed 
and  shining  Individual,  represents  a  glorious 
combination  of  science  and  art.  I  look  into 
the  lovely  faces  of  the  young  women  of  this 
graduating  class,  and  into  the  handsome 
faces  of  the  young  men.  and  am  reminded 
once  more  that  the  art  of  Christian  living 
remains  our  basic  and  ultimate  objective. 
Science  is  the  willing  handmaiden  of  all  art. 
including  the  art  of  living.  What  young 
man  and  woman  among  you.  I  might  ask  in 


an  impersonal  vein,  did  not  use  the  old  re- 
liable chemistry  of  soap  and  water  to  spruce 
up  for  this  big  event?  Even  now,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  with  the  help  of 
their  scientific  experts,  have  launcheii  a 
project  to  preserve — and  to  spruce  up,  so  to 
speak — the  remnants  of  ancient  Egyptian  art 
and  artifacts  that  are  about  to  be  Inundated 
by  the  huge  new  reservoirs  on  the  upper 
reacl^.es  of  the  Nile. 

But  it  is  the  art  of  Christian  logic,  the 
fundamental  truths  derived  from  faith  in 
God,  that  will  save  and  preserve  this  Nation. 
This  Is  the  art  of  thinking  and  feeling  which. 
If  we  are  fortunate,  we  learn  from  infancy 
from  God-fearing  mothers  and  fathers.  The 
art  of  brotherly  love  transcends  all  other,  it 
finds  constant  expression  in  the  friendly 
smile,  tlie  warm  handshake,  the  understand- 
ing word. 

This  art.  then,  the  art  of  Christian  living, 
has  reached  an  alltime  high  in  our  Nation. 
Never  in  the  recorded  history  of  mankind 
have  human  values  been  held  so  high  as  they 
are  held  to  day  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  take  pride  in  the  loving  care  with 
which  we  conduct  our  civic  campaigns  for 
our  numerous  charitable  institutions,  our 
youth  organizations,  our  cultural  activities. 
btir  churches  are  at  the  core  of  our  society, 
and  the  political  institutions  which  protect 
our  freedoms,  our  rights  as  individuals,  and 
our  opportunities  for  development,  could 
not  exist  without  their  fundamental,  spirit- 
ual Ingredient. 

The  most  stupendous  physical  struggle  in 
all  history  Is  now  being  waged  between  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  of  all  times. 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
.spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
building  more  deadly  engines  of  human  de- 
struction— what  an  awesome  tragedy.  What 
a  glorious  world  we  could  build  If  these  bil- 
lions and  this  effort  could  be  used,  under 
God.  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  instead 
of  for  his  possible  destruction. 

TTie  good  scientist  knows  better  than  the 
artist,  perhaps,  that  scientific  roots  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  would  rot  and  die  but  for 
the  spiritual  blossoms  that  grace  its 
branches.  The  English  biologist.  Thomas 
Huxley,  listed  the  changes  that  would  have 
to  occur  before  we  could  dispense  with  art. 
He  said:  "When  men  no  longer  love  nor  hate: 
when  suffering  causes  no  pity,  and  the  tale 
of  great  deeds  ceases  to  thrill,  when  the  lily 
of  the  field  shall  seem  no  longer  more  beauti- 
fully arrayed  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
and  the  awe  has  vanished  from  the  snow- 
capped peak  and  deep  ravine,  then  Indeed 
science  may  have  the  world  to  Itself,  but  It 
will  not  be  because  the  monster  has  devoured 
art.  but  because  one  side  of  human  nature  is 
dead,  and  because  men  have  lost  the  half  of 
their  ancient  and  present  attributes." 

These  are  reassuring  words.  Man  does  love 
justice  still,  and  despises  injustice  and  tyr- 
anny. Tales  of  great  deeds  do  thrill  us.  and 
the  lily  of  the  field  still  charms  us  more 
than  the  glitter  of  manmade  chromiiun. 
Beauties  of  nature,  the  snowy  peak,  the  ma- 
jestic prairie  and  the  quiet  ravine,  these  and 
all  other  evidences  of  God's  artful  grace, 
were  never  in  greater  demand.  The  beauty 
of  nature  Is  the  chief  delight  of  man,  be  he 
or  she  a  scientist  In  a  laboratory,  a  worker 
m  the  field  or  mill,  the  professional  or  busi- 
ness man  or  woman,  or  the  homemaker. 

Tlie  unchanging  nature  of  man  with  his  re- 
source of  faith,  and  the  unchanging  truth  of 
his  God  m  heaven,  give  us  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  the  constant  changes 
wrought  bv  nature  and  by  knowledge.  My 
father  used  to  paraphrase  a  verse  or  two 
from  Proverbs:  "By  knowledge.  God  created 
the  heavens  and  earth." 

By  knowledge,  linked  to  his  unshakable 
faith  in  God.  man  will  marshal  his  physical 
resources  and  man  will  inherit  the  earth. 
The  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  utilize  our 
resources  mav  change,  but  the  rock  of  ages- 


faith — changes  not  at  all.  I  bid  you  Keep 
the  faith — faith,  the  one  resource  that  gives 
value  to  all  resources. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Democrat,  or  West  Virginia,  in  Present- 
ing THE  Honorable  Robert  S  Kerr.  V  S. 
Senator  From  Oklahoma,  for  the  Honor- 
ary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  at 
Commencement  of  Salem  College.  Salem. 
W.   Va  .    June  8.   1962 

President  Hurley,  members  of  the  board 
and  the  faculty,  men  and  women  of  the  class 
of  1962.  and  cherished  friends,  we  live  in  a 
world  beset  by  tension  and  change;  yet  there 
are  also  challenge  and  faith.  Perhaps  never 
before  have  we  laced  such  far-reaching  prob- 
lems or  been  threatened  by  such  awful  con- 
sequences should  we  fail.  In  the  span  of 
60  years  we  have  seen  transition  from  a 
horse  and  buggy,  gaslight  economy  to  one 
of  moonshots.  orbital  fiights.  and  vast  tech- 
nological growth.  And  the  need  for  continu- 
ing expansion  has  never  been  more  pro- 
nounced. 

We  are  locke'd  in  an  international  struggle 
with  Communist  forces,  and  therefore  cannot 
afford  a  lapse  in  our  development.  To  do 
So  would  be  to  encourage  some  other  nation 
to  attain  economic  or  technological  superi- 
ority, thereby  placing  us  at  tremendous  dis- 
advantage in  the  cold  war,  and  threatening 
our  national  security.  As  a  consequence. 
this  is  the  time  to  use  the  capabilities  with 
which  we  have  been  blessed. 

The  theme  of  this  week  of  commencement 
activities  is  "Utilization  of  Resources  for 
World  Betterment."  The  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  well  per- 
sonifies that  worthy  aim  is  the  forthright 
-senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  His  life, 
embodying  service  to  citizen  and  country, 
success  m  business  and  public  affairs,  and 
depth  of  character  and  personal  conviction, 
bears  eloquent  testimony  not  only  to  his 
own  talent  and  Initiative — which  are  truly 
unmeasurable — but  also  to  the  yet  free  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live,  and  the  opportunities 
Its  holds   for  the  Individual. 

Robert  S.  Kerr  once  was  a  magazine  sa>s- 
man.  but  now  he  has  reached  an  eminent 
position  in  the  world  of  Industry.  This  stal- 
wart American  was  born  In  a  log  cabin  and 
reared  on  a  farm,  but  today  he  is  among 
the  most  respected  and  Influential  leaders 
of  this  Republic.  He  is  wisely  utilizing  his 
resources. 

The  man  whom  we  hood  this  morning 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities  has 
ably  served  his  State  and  Nation  in  posi- 
tions of  challenge  and  responsibility  for 
more  than  two  decades.  After  a  term  as 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  for  4  years,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  1948.  and  reelected  In  1954  and  1960. 
Senator  Kerr  is  respected  by  his  colleagues 
for  his  demonstrated  ability  to  develop  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  legislation— a  qual- 
ity which  is  an  aid  to  sound  consideration 
and  solution  of  entangling  problems  Like- 
wise, he  is  known  as  one  who  has  no  peers 
in  debate  His  colleagues  admire  him  as  an 
astute  and  highly  successful  manager  of  leg- 
islation in  committees  of  the  Senate  and  m 
the  forum  of  the  Senate. 

Throughout  his  courageous  career  in  pub- 
lic service  Senator  Kerr  has  demonstrated  a 
rare  understanding  of  the  vital  importance 
of  conservation,  and  has  promoted  vigorous 
action  to  insure  that  natural  resources  are 
not  wasted,  but  are  placed  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use.  He  brings  this  same  conscientious 
awareness  to  his  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences — a  group  which  will  have  mounting 
influence  upon  this  Nation's  participation 
in  the  enlargement  of  known  environmental 
frontiers.  He  Is  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  No  other  leg- 
islator holds  such  high  rank  on  three  major 
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Senate  committees.  Senator  Kxaa  Is  recog- 
nized for  his  regular  attendance  at  commit- 
tee meetings.  It  is  added  testimony  to  his 
genius  that  he  Is  able  to  fit  so  many  exact- 
ing activities  into  a  demanding  schedule. 

Meaningful  ab  have  been  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  noted  and  Influential  guest,  a 
simple  story  from  his  personal  life  will 
reveal  the  true  force  of  character  and  insight 
which  he  so  richly  possesses,  and  for  which 
Salem  College  honors  him.  It  illustrates 
Bob  Kerr's  regard  for  his  fellow  man,  and 
his  firm  belief  that  ultimate  success  Ilea  in 
the  development  of  our  own  personal  re- 
sources. 

While  Governor  of  Oklahoma  and  on  a 
tour  of  the  State  prisons,  Senator  Kerr 
learned  of  a  Negro  murderer  who  was  seek- 
ing parole.  The  man  had  established  an 
outstanding  conduct  record  In  prison,  and 
had  taken  up  the  ministry,  attempting  to 
bring  the  words  of  God  to  fellow  inmates. 
Convinced  that  the  prisoner  was  worthy  of 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  community,  and 
to  repay  in  more  positive  terms  the  debt  he 
owed  society,  the  Governor  became  instru- 
mental in  securing  his  parole. 

When  released,  the  man  was  offered  em- 
ployment in  the  Governor's  house  with  truly 
heartwarming  results.  Not  only  did  thi.>»  re- 
habilitated Individual  loyally  serve  until  his 
death,  but  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  ris- 
ing to  a  position  of  responsibility  In  his  de- 
nomination and  exerting  a  worthwhile  and 
lasting  influence  for  good. 

Because  Bob  Kerr  envisioned  In  this  hu- 
man being  a  dedication,  a  determination,  a 
potential,  a  resoiu-ce — the  man  became,  not 
a  bitter  reminder  of  life  within  prison  walls, 
but  a  constant  beneficial  force  In  the  lives  of 
his  neighbors.  Surely  this  U  utilization  of 
resources  at  the  highest  level. 

And  so,  with  knowledge  of  his  conscien- 
tious serTice  to  his  country,  with  respect  for 
his  courage  In  upholding  the  sacred  Ideals  of 
our  democracy,  and  with  graUtude  for  his 
example  as  friend  and  humanitarian,  and 
Christian  statesman,  we  welcome  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  into  the  Salem  Col- 
lege family. 

It  is  a  personal  privilege  and  an  official 
obligation  Joyfully  embraced  to  propose  U.S. 
Senator  Rowcrr  S.  Kerr  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  humanities. 


Memorial  Day,  1962 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12, 1962 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  members  of  the  Red  Lion,  Pa.. 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  posts  combine  efforts  In  ar- 
ranging a  commemorative  program  for 
Memorial  Day. 

Following  a  street  parade,  appropri- 
ate services  were  conducted  this  year  in 
Red  Lion  Park  where  a  beautiful  and 
well-kept  memorial  has  been  erected  in 
honor  of  those  from  the  community  who 
gave  their  all  in  two  World  Wars  and 
Korea. 

Raymond  R.  Smith.  Esq..  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Oliver  Kirk  Maurer.  pastor  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  offered  this  in- 
vocation: 

Eternal  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  Father,  we  pause  and  turn 
to  Tliee  on  this  Memorial  Day.     We  thank 


Thee  for  memory  and  for  the  vital  part  it 
plays  in  life.  As  we  remember  the  yester- 
days, we  are  mindful  of  the  faith  of  our 
forefathers  and  their  willingness  to  risk  all, 
that  here  we  might  have  a  land  of  freedom, 
where  everyone  might  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

As  we  pause  to  remember  those  who  have 
gone  before,  we  are  mindful  and  grateful  for 
their  devotion  and  the  efforts  they  put  forth 
to  give  us  this  great  and  wonde.'-ful  coun- 
try of  freedom  and  opportunity.  We  re- 
member those,  O  God.  who  have  struggled 
and  died  on  fields  of  battle  to  protect  and 
preserve  those  things  which  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  make  this  a  great,  grand, 
and  glorious  natioii.  Help  us,  O  God.  to 
hold  aloft  the  torch  they  have  handed  us 
We  pray,  O  God.  that  we  may  give  ourselves 
with  might  and  main,  devotion  and  untir- 
ing effort,  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  that 
which  we  have  received  from  those  who  have 
gone  on  before.  Help  us.  O  God.  to  give 
ourselves  in  untiring  effort  and  with  every 
devotion  to  keep  this  country  great  and  to 
pass  the  torch  of  freedom  and  opportunity, 
burning  brightly,  to  those  who  will  follow 
after  us  in  the  tomorrows. 

O  God.  bless  the  speaker  of  this  hour. 
Help  him  to  bring  to  us  that  truth  which 
will  make  us  more  grateful,  more  loyal,  and 
more  helpful  citizens  of  this  great  and 
glorious  Nation.  May  the  ceremonies  of  this 
hour  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  who  have 
helped  to  make  this  country  great,  an  honor 
to  Thee,  O  God.  and  a  blessing  to  all  who 
have  assembled.  This  we  pray  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

My  remarks  made  on  the  occasion  of 
this  Memorial  Day  follow; 

Memorial  Day  1962 

One  of  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  Civil 
War  was  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  It  was  fought 
April  6-7,  1862,  and  pitted  37,000  Con- 
federate troops  against  55.000  Union  soldiers. 
It  was  In  this  battle  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral, Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  lost  his  life 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  General 
Beauregard,  who  was  then  In  command, 
ordered  his  troops  to  withdraw. 

The  Battle  of  Shiloh  was  a  vital  link 
in  the  chain  of  victories  which  won  the 
Mississippi  Valley  for  the  Union.  It  was. 
however,  won  rt  a  terrible  price.  The  Union 
Army  lost  13,047  men  while  IC'gg  Con- 
federates fell  in  battle.  Many  of  the  fallen 
Confederates  and  a  few  Union  soldiers  wrre 
carried  across  the  State  line  and  burled  In 
Mississippi. 

In  April  1863,  the  agony  of  Shiloh  was 
a  year  old.  A  group  of  women,  led  by  Miss 
Matt  Morton,  started  placing  spring  flowers 
on  the  graves  of  their  southern  soldier  dead. 
Two  Union  graves  were  discovered  and  they, 
too,  were  decorated. 

The  site  is  now  known  as  Prlend.^hlp 
Cemetery  and  is  probably  the  cradle  of 
our  Memorial  Day  observance. 

In  1868  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Issued  an  order  designating  May  30  as  the 
day  graves  of  soldiers  should  be  decorated. 
Special  services  at  Arlington  constituted  the 
first  official   observance  of  the  day. 

Memorial  Day  1962  holds  a  special  signif- 
icance for  all  Americans.  It  is  well  that  we 
pause  and  renew  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  countless  numbers 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  order 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  liberty  and  freedom 
we  have. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  un- 
precedented unrest,  danger,  and  peril. 
Nothing  is  secure.  The  world  is  sitting  on 
a  powder  keg  anc'.  a  war  could  be  triggered 
in  seconds. 

By  the  Sfime  token,  we  are  living  in  times 
of  unprece<iented  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties and  it  becomes  our  grave  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  our  technical  and  scientific 


knowledge  Is  used  constructively  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  others  and 
ovirselves  also.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn  ex- 
presses it  beautifully  in  these  words;  "As  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live 
increases,  may  God  grant  us  the  wisdom 
and  guidance  to  use  it  wisely." 

Universal  peace  is  the  goal  toward  which 
nil  must  strive.  It  is  essential,  however. 
that  in  a  democratic  society  we  remain  free 
and  to  malntalr  that  freedom  we  must  fight 
and  die  if  need  be  as  did  those  millions  of 
valiant  Americans  to  whom  we  pay  tribute 
on  this  Memorial  Day.  As  we  pause  to  do 
this,  may  we  not  merely  make  It  another 
holiday,  but  a  day  of  rededicatlon  for  all 
.^.mericans.  The  price  of  preserving  freedom 
in  the  p;i6t  has  been  appalling,  yet  all 
would  pale  into  inslgnlflcance  should  the 
existing  armed  might  of  the  world  be 
brought  into  action. 

Out  of  World  War  I  came  this  clear  call  to 
you  and  to  me : 

"We  are  the  dead. 
Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch,  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  flelds." 

Almost  one-half  century  has  passed  since 
we  received  that  command.  We  have  had 
two  terrible  and  devastating  wars.  TTie  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  Korea  replied  In 

these  words : 

'  Sleep  on  ye  brave 
Your  flaming  torch  aloft  we  bear. 
With  burning  heart  an  oath  we  swear 
To  keep  the  faith,  to  fight  it  through 
To  crush  the  foe  or  sle^p  with  you 
In  Flanders  flelds." 

It  is  our  grave  responsibility  to  see  to  It 
that  never  again  shall  more  sleep  "in  Flan- 
ders fields." 

Do  we  actually  and  sincerely  appreciate  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  or  the  heritage  that  is 
ours? 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  defined  it  in  these 
words:  Freedom;  no  word  was  ever  spoken 
that  has  held  out  greater  hope,  demanded 
greater  sacrifice,  needed  more  to  be  nurtured, 
blessed  more  the  giver,  damned  more  its 
destroyer,  or  comes  closer  to  being  Gods 
win  on  earth.  May  Americans  ever  be  its 
protector." 

Another  has  said:  "Freedom  is  Americas 
most  cherished  possession."  It  will  survive 
only  If  you  and  I  and  Americans  everywhere 
become  more  gravely  concerned  about  that 
force  seeking  to  destroy  It — communism.  It 
is  a  great  privilege  to  enjoy  freedom.  It  is 
your  responsibility  and  mine  to  preserve  it 
for  the  next  and  succeeding  generations. 

What  does  the  flag  of  freedom  mean  to 
you?  I  heard  John  Glenn  say  recently:  "I 
know  I  still  get  a  hard-to-deflne  feeling 
down  Inside  when  the  flag  goes  by;  and  I 
know  that  all  of  you  do.  too." 

Dr  Daniel  A.  Poling  tells  this  story;  "Years 
ago,  in  Smlthfield,  an  Ohio  village  made 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  five  fighting 
McCooks  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
1  addressed  a  Memorial  Day  service,  enter- 
tained In  the  home  of  the  Prestjyterlan 
minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Love,  I  was 
seated  with  the  family  at  the  breakfast 
table  when.  In  response  to  a  knock  at  the 
front  door,  the  pastor  brought  Into  the  room 
a  small  boy  who  lived  in  the  coal  mine 
town— the  tipple  town— Just  under  the  hill 
The  miners  were  all  foreigners  and  only 
the  children  who  had  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  schools  spoke  our  lan- 
guage. This  boy  was  timid  and  half- 
afraid.  Said  he:  'My  father  has  a  band 
and  the  band  would  like  to  play  for  your 
parade.  They  would  like  to  play  patriotic 
music  and  follow  the  flag.  My  father 
doesn't  speak  English  but  he  sent  me  to  ask 
whether  you  would  grant  his  request  nnd  to 
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say  that  he  and  his  friends  woxild  be  very 
proud.  Very  grateful  and  very  happy  to 
march  and  play.'  The  boy's  voice  trembled 
then  as  he  concluded:  "My  father  loves  the 
flag.  too.  sir,  and  he  wants  to  be  a  good 
American.  I  am  an  American,  sir,  because  I 
was  born  under  the  fiag  '   ' 

Many  of  us  might  well  reaffirm  our  faith 
m  the  freedom  we  enjoy  lest  those  to  whom 
Doctor  Poling  referred  and  who  lived  under 
other  flags  but  are  now  enjoying  what 
we  take  for  granted,  show  greater  devo- 
tion than  do  we  Do  we  as  individuals 
understjind  and  work  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  government?  Are  we  fa- 
miliar with  our  traditional  ideals  and 
practices  of  the  past  which  we  want  to 
jjreserve  because  we  believe  they  are  right 
and  worthwhile?  Are  we  tr\ie  to  the  spirit 
and  devotion  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and 
Mothers'  They  would  not  allow  others  to 
do  for  them  what  they  could  and  should  do 
for  themselves  They  did  not  look  to  gov- 
ernment to  supply  their  every  need  They 
imderstood  and  practiced  individual  respon- 
sibility. Are  we  today  forgetting  the  basic 
principles  which   are  our  heritage? 

Memorial  Dav  1962.  What  about  Memorial 
Day  in  1972,  1982.  1992-' 

We  face  ■^:rave  tlireat*  Not  all  are  nu- 
clear. Listen  to  the  words  of  a  young  girl 
student  who  wrote  a  colleague  of  mine 
"In  my  history  class  we  have  been  learninc 
about  the  beeinninKs  of  communi.sni  and 
the  tactics  Communists  u.'-e  In  their  search 
for  world  power  Even  though  I  am  not  of 
voting  a^e.  1  wanted  to  let  you  know  that 
I  want  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  stop  the 
Communist*  from  taking  over  our  country 
I  don't  want  to  live  under  these  tyrants 
I  love  my  country  and  would  sooner  die 
than    see    it    taken    over    by    Communists 

"America  is  their  No  1  target.  We  stand 
fnr  everything  they  hate  I  try  to  do  my 
part  In  bringing  up  the  standards  of  patriot- 
ism here  by  hanging  out  the  fiag  on  all 
legal  holidays  Could  you.  please,  see  if  you 
could  do  something  to  make  people  hang 
out  the  flag  and  play  the  national  anthem 
If  we  don't  show  we  love  our  country  how 
will  the  rest  of  the  world  know  we  love 
America  Our  country  is  the  greatest  on 
the  earth  We  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  stop  communl.sm's  .spread  and  display  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  Americans  love  their 
country  and  would  rather  die  than  live 
under  communism" 

Here,  then,  is  a  threat  that  Is  very  real 
and  presents  a  serious  challenge  we  cannot 
ignore  Will  you  Join  with  this  young  girl 
in  raising  the  crj ,  or  sit  complacently  by 
and  allow  our  heritage  to  deteriorate? 

The  threat  from  within  is  Just  as  real 
and  Just  as  serious  as  that  from  without. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  shall  not  discuss  it 
here 

There  are  forces  in  the  world  who  would 
destroy  us.  .As  those  we  honor  today  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  we,  too, 
^  must  face  the  foe  with  grim  determination. 
M;ty  we  always  1  old  high  the  Ideals  for 
which  brave  men  barrificed  We  can  do  no 
less  than  see  to  it  that  our  honored  dead 
shall  not  have  dietl  In  vain. 

Bow    low.    fair    clo  ids,    and    kiss    the    earth, 

Where  human   freedom   had   her  birth. 

Where  heroes  struggled  in  the  fight. 

And  patriots  died  for  human  right. 

Bow  low,  and  rainbow  glories  shed 

Above  a  nation's  gallant  dead. 

Then  bear  the  news  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Earth's  fettered  millions  may   be  free. 

Fly    low,    bright    birds    with    painted    wings. 

And  Join  the  song  a  nation  sings, 

A  glad,  and  sacred  J  Jbllee, 

For  God  has  set  his  people  free. 

•Sing  of  the  flag  witli  starry  field, 

Sing  of  the  eagle  ai  d  the  shield. 

Sing  of  the  victorle?  of  peace. 

Sing    of    the    time    when    wars    shall    cease. 


Bloom  on.  sweet  fiowtrs,  thy  perfume  shed 

Above  each  soldier's  lowly  bed. 

Kind  nature's  fairest  tribute  bring. 

And    clothe    each    mound    with    fiowers    of 

spring. 
Look  up,  with  loving,  dewy  eyes. 
Into  the  blue  recording  skies, 
And    pledge    in    red,    and    white,    and    blue. 
That  May  fiowers  ever  will  be  true. 

Let  all  the  people  gather  near. 

And    bow   themselves  with   reverent   fear. 

For  God  with  mighty,  outstretched  hand 

Has  graciously  redeemed  our  land. 

Come,    peace,    and    spread    they    sheltering 

wing, 
Come.  love,  thy  sweetest  tribute  bring. 
Come,  all,  and  Join  a  sacred  lay 
To  celebrate  Memorial  Day. 

Annie  Ibittenmeyer 


Cadet  John  H.  Fagan,  Jr.,  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  Tops  1962  Military  Acad- 
emy Graduating  Class  as  No.  I  West 
Point  Cadet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  were  indeed  as  proud 
as  I  was  last  week  when  their  native 
son.  Cadet  John  H.  Fagan,  Jr..  whom  I 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
received  his  diploma  from  President 
Kennedy  as  the  No  1  man  in  hi."?  class 
at  West  Point. 

Cadet  Fagan  had  been  a  4-year  honor 
student  at  the  Military  Academy  and  he 
topped  his  class  in  3  of  the  4  years  at 
West  Point.  As  the  No.  1  man  in 
the  1962  graduating  class,  he  received 
the  Francis  Vinton  Greene  Memorial 
Award.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Fagan.  of  21  Fifth  Avenue, 
Northampton.  During  his  4  years  at 
West  Point  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rig 
and  Crest  Committee,  secretary  of  the 
Fi-ench  Language  Club,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  acolyte,  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Pointer,  the  cadet  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unable  to  go  to 
West  Point  last  Wednesday  for  the  com- 
mencement, but  Cadet  Fagan  was  told 
of  my  pleasuie  in  his  achievement  by 
President  Kennedy  himself  as  he  pre- 
sented the  Northampton  cadet  with  his 
diploma.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  with  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
Maj.  Gen.  W.C.  Westmoi-eland,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  my 
letter  to  Cadet  Fagan,  and  a  letter  from 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  special  assistant 
to  the  President: 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

U.S.  Military  Acadfmy 
We.ft  Point.  NY.  May  31.  ;.9«: 
Hon    Edward  P.  Boland. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb  Boland:  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  Cadet  John  H.  Fagan.  whom  yon 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  will 
be  presented  an  award  during  June  Week 
As   the  No.    1   man   in   the   graduating   cL^ss. 


he  will  receive  the  Francis  'Vinton  Greene 
Memorial  Award,  a  set  of  books,  presented  a.s 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Maj  Gen  Francis 
Vinton  Greene,  class  of  1870.  General 
Greene  was  the  No.  1  man  in  his  class 

Cadet  Fagan  will  be  graduated  on  Wednes- 
day,  June   6,   and   will    be   commissioned    in 
the    artillery    branch    of    the    U.S.    Army 
Sincerely, 

W.  C    Westmoreland, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Arrn I 

Superintendent. 


Washington   DC    June  1    7962 
Cadet  John  H  Fagan,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 
West    Point.   N.Y. 

Dear  John;  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  you  on  your  coveteJ 
achievement  In  being  selected  as  the  No  1 
cadet  in  the  general  order  of  merit  in  t!ie 
U  S    Military  Academy  1962  graduating  class 

I  wTlte  to  you  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
gratification  tliat  I  appointed  you  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Needless 
to  say,  I  am  genuinely  proud  of  the  4-year 
honors  record  you  have  established  with  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  Academy. 

You  will  graduate  next  week  and  recene 
your  commission  in  an  Army  that  the  free 
world  looks  to  for  inspiration  and  leadership 
in  the  fight  for  liberty  against  Communist 
aggression  for  some  years  to  come.  I  am 
sure  that  the  citizens  of  Northampton  will 
agree  with  me  that  you  are  destined,  because 
of  your  West  Point  record,  to  become  one  of 
the  great  future  leaders  of  the  American 
Army 

Again,    I    want    to    offer    you    my    sincere 
congratulations  and  t>est  wishes  for  success 
in  your  Army  career. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P   Boland, 
Member  of   Congress- 


The  White  House 
Washington.  June  9,  1962 
Her.    Edward  P  Boland. 
Hou.^r  of  Reprt  sentatives 
Washington .  D  C. 

Dear  EoniE :  You  are  undoubtedly  now 
awar"  that  the  President  made  direct  refer- 
ence to  your  oleasure  in  the  achievement  of 
Mr  John  Fagan  when  he  presented  hi.'^  di- 
ploma to  him  at  West  Point. 
With  kinde.'t  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  F  O'Brien, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 


San  Antonio:  Mother -in-Law  of  the 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1962 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  thei-e 
is  a  saying  among  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  professional  fighting  men  of 
America,  that  San  Antonio  is  "the 
mother-in-law  of  the  Army."  It  is  a 
saying  that  stems  from  the  days  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  set  up  its  depot  in 
the  Alamo  before  that  building  became 
recognized  as  the  shrine  of  libeity  it  now 
is. 

The  saying  applies  as  aptly  to  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  as  well  as  the  Ai-my,  for 
San  Antonio  has  long  been  sought  as  a 
di:iy  as.'^.'giimrnt.  as  a  place  of  residence, 
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as  a  place  where  military  men  wish  to 
spend  the  leisure  of  retirement. 

San  Antonio  has  earned  this  appella- 
tion by  being  a  good  host  and  a  good 
home  for  military  installations  and  the 
men  and  women  assigned  to  them.  But 
more  than  that,  the  citizens  of  San  An- 
tonio have  time  and  again  demonstrated 
that  they  cared  about  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Recently,  a  new  demonstration  of  this 
feeling  has  been  made  known.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  nonprofit  organization 
chartered  as  a  fraternal,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  patriotic  organization  for  the 
noncommissioned  and  F>etty  officers 
throughout  the  Armed  Forces.  Its  name 
is  the  NCO  Association  of  U.S.A..  and  its 
national  headquarters  is  in  San  Antonio. 

This  is  the  only  organization  of  this 
character  that  I  know  of  which  is  open 
to  the  NCO's,  specialists,  and  petty  offi- 
cers of  the  Nation's  five  branches  of 
service — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rines, Coast  Guard,  National  Guard,  and 
participating  Reserve. 

It  sets  for  itself  some  eight  objectives 
at  the  outset,  and  these  are:  Establish- 
ment of  an  NCO  employment  service,  a 
credit  union,  an  endowment  or  relief 
fund,  aid  with  oversea  banking,  improved 
insurance,  legal  aid.  social  activities,  and 
a  study  of  legislation  and  benefits  af- 
fecting the  NCO. 

San  Antonio  is  proud  that  this  enter- 
prising organization  has  been  found  in 
its  midst,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  through 
its  work  San  Antonio  will  earn  even  bet- 
ter its  nickname  of  "Mother-in-law  to 
the  Services."  In  so  doing.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  be  a  place  of  hospitable  service 
to  some  of  the  constituents  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress. 


Jobs,  Carfocs,  and  Goods:   The  United 
States  and  the  G>aimon  Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
22.  1962, 1  had  the  honor  to  si}eak  before 
the  Propeller  Club  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  the  subject  of  the  "United  States  and 
Its  Relations  to  the  Common  Market." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  comments  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  of  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Jobs.  Cargoes,  and  Goods:  The  Unpted  States 
AND  THE  Common  Market 
Western  Europe,  once  economically  sepa- 
rated by  steep  trade  barriers  and  politically 
divided  by  ancient  rivalries.  Is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  Its  place  has  emerged  a  united, 
spectacularly  booming,  aggressively  competi- 
tive Europe  whose  long-range  prospects  are 
that  It  will  become  the  world's  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  force — greater  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  greater  even  than  the  United 
States. 


Our  shores  are  no  longer  inrlolate.  And. 
unless  w(!  move  boldly  Into  foreign  trade,  we 
will  be  driven  from  the  world  marketplace 
and    relegated    to    a    secondary    role.    Our 

choice  is  not  whether  to  Join  or  not  join  in 
a  trade  stssoclation.  Our  choice  Is  whether 
to  barga.n  effectively  or  ineffectively.  The 
Common  Market  is  an  accomplished  fact — 
we  must  learn  to  deal  with  it  and  we  must 
learn  to  live  with  it. 

Who  would  have  believed  10  or  15  year.s 
ago,  that  Europe,  torn  and  bleedmg  from  a 
long  and  devastating  war,  would  ever  have 
moved  sc  far  toward  economic  and  political 
unity?  Indeed,  it  was  only  5  years  ago  that 
six  European  nations  joined  to  sign  tlie 
Treaty  of  Rome  and  form  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — what  we  call  the  Com- 
mon Miuket.  To  bolst-T  needed  economic 
strength  and  to  attain  prosperity,  this  hand- 
ful of  Eiu-opean  nations  agreed  to  knoclc 
down  trade  barriers  among  themselves,  so 
that  goods  could  move  freely  across  the  bor- 
ders and  so  that  their  businessmen  could 
plan  and  build  a  much  larger  group  of  pre- 
ferred buyers.  It  was  a  start  toward  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  a  realization  of  a 
dream  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Now,  Great  BriUiln  desires  to  Join  this 
emerging  economic  blcx: — perhaps  signaling 
an  end  cf  a  500-year-old  independent  eco- 
nomic griuideur.  Her  choice  was  not  easy — 
but  she  too  has  access  to  the  thriving  mar- 
kets of  Western  Europe. 

Norway  and  Denmark  are  negotiating  fur 
membership  also.  Austria  would  like  to  Join. 
Sweden  ii  Interested.  Their  neighbors  con- 
template moves  in  that  direction. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Common  Market 
will  Include  at  least  11  European  nations 
Their  population  will  total  244  million — com- 
pared to  185  million  In  the  United  States 
and  214  million  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Their  steel 
output  will  he  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than 
ours.  It  will  dwarf  the  Soviet  Unions.  Au- 
to an  el<}ctrical  production  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  U  S.S  R.'s  and  second  only 
to  ours. 

Common  Market  success  has  already  been 
dazzling,  and  its  momentum  is  quickening 
In  the  yetrs  since  1957.  the  Common  Market 
nations  have  reduced  tariff  levels  among 
themseive*  by  an  average  of  35  to  40  percent 
By  July,  t  is  likely  to  reach  50  percent — 
well  above  the  30-percent  goal  foreseen  for 
that  date.  And  since  the  tearing  down  of 
trade  fences  the  member  states  have  been 
gaining  e:onomic  strength  by  leaps  and 
bounds:  Tlielr  trade  with  one  another  has 
soared  25  percent;  their  industrial  produc- 
tion is  rocxeting  at  8  percent  a  year  (ours  is 
about  3  p€  rcent ) ;  their  living  standards  are 
rapidly  approaching  ours;  their  wage  rates 
are  also  keeping  up  with  the  accelerated 
pace.  Since  1955  wages  have  Increased  67 
I>ercent  faster  than  ours  with  West  Ger- 
many and  Prance  averaging  well  over  8  per- 
cent In  annual  Increases  (our  annual  aver- 
age rate  has  been  about  3.5  percent). 

This  peaceful  European  evolution  has  im- 
mediate meaning  for  America.  It  Is  not  re- 
mote, as  particularly  you  In  the  transporta- 
tion and  sJiipplng  industry  know.  It  is  al- 
ready affec:lng  each  one  of  us — our  Jobs  and 
the  prices  we  pay.  Moreover,  it  will  affect 
us  increasingly  In  the  future. 

America  is  a  great  consumer  of  goods  but 
even  a  greater  producer  of  goods.  Europe 
and  the  otiier  rapidly  growing  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  great  producers  of  goods  and. 
potentially,  even  greater  consumers.  If  we 
bring  thes«-  two  equations  together — by  re- 
duction of  arbitrary  and  other  burdensome 
restrictions  on  trade  we  have  a  potentially 
advantageous  situation  for  our  country 
The  powerful  demands  of  growth  markeus 
abroad  can  and  should  mean  net  added  sales. 
added  jobs  and  added  profits  for  American 
business  for  years  to  come. 


Europe,  however,  is  not  the  only  potential. 
The  concept  of  the  European  market  opens 
the  poaBibiUtles  of  a  Common  Market  for 
lAtlu  America.  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  fact 
is.  some  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  have 
taken  some  first  steps  in  this  regard.  It 
was  the  promise  of  my  Republican  Poity 
platform  to  encourage  "appropriate  regional 
groupings'  of  the  countries  of  these  area.<5 
and  that  such  groupings  adopt  means  to 
attain  viable  economics  following  such  ex- 
ample as  the  European  Common  Market. 
And  if  from  these  institutions,  "  the  platform 
went  on  to  say.  "there  should  follow  stronger 
economic  and  political  unions,  we  would 
welcome    them    with    our    support." 

As  far  as  the  shipping  Industry  is  con- 
cerned, an  expanding  irade  program  would 
be  both  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge. 

Today,  less  than  12  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's trade  goes  in  the  U.S.  bottoms— a 
paltry  achievement  compared  to.  say.  the 
British  merchant  marine,  which  handles  70 
percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  exports. 
American  flag  liners  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  excess  capacity.  The  goal  must 
be  to  increase  not  only  the  annual  tonnage 
of  our  commerce  curried,  but  to  Improve  our 
relative  standing  among  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  free  world. 

To  boost  revenues  American  lines  are  en- 
gaged In  the  most  ambitious  peacetime 
vessel  replacement  program  ever  undertaken 
This  program,  approved  by  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say, 
pushed  aside  in  Washington,  is  designed 
to  replace  obsolete  merchant  ships  of  the 
Second  World  War  with  modern,  fast,  ef- 
ficient vessels — vessels  we  must  have  if  our 
merchant  marine  is  to  meet  our  essential 
defense  and  economic  needs.  The  total  cost 
of  this  program  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4  billion,  covering  300  ships.  About  one- 
fourth  of  these  qualify  for  construction 
subsidies. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  to  California.  And 
it  is  easy  to  confess  its  diiBculties  to  our 
State.  We,  as  Californians.  have  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  foreign  trade.  In  laat),  the 
Pacific  coast  expxirted  $2.7  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products,  14 
percent  of  our  country's  toUl  exporU.  Cali- 
fornia exported  $1.8  billion.  We  are  No.  1 
in  the  Union.  Illinois  is  second  with  tl.7 
billion;  New  York  is  third  with  $1.5  billion. 
Unless  our  exporU  remain  at  a  high  level, 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  hazard  of  a  worsen- 
ing deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
Last  year  our  trade  earned  us  a  surplus  of 
almost  $5A  billion,  helping  to  offset  a  deficit 
of  $7.9  billion  in  all  the  other  component 
parts  of  the  balance-of-payments  ledger.  The 
American  merchant  marine,  despite  the  rela- 
tively small  share  of  our  foreign  commerce 
which  it  carries,  has  actually  earned  or  con- 
served between  $600  million  and  $1  billion 
annually  toward  a  payments  balance. 

Through  increased  trade  and  correspond- 
ingly Increased  American-flag  shipping  par- 
ticipation in  that  trade,  American  liner  earn- 
ings will  undoubtedly  Increase.  By  their 
increase,  the  op>eratlng  differential  payments, 
paid  by  the  Government  to  give  our  vessel 
operators  a  measure  of  parity  with  low  cost 
foreign  operators,  will  be  returned  to  the 
Government.  Whether  they  are  returned  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
merchant  marine  will  nonetheless  be  reduced. 
California  leads  the  Nation  with  over  $478 
million  worth  of  agricultural  experts — about 
10  percent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
We  rank  third  in  the  export  of  manufactured 
products — valued  at  over  $1.3  billion— close 
after  New  York  and  Illinois  with  $1.4  billion 
each.  Our  transportation  equipment  indus- 
try in  1960  expM-ted  $476  mUllon;  chemical 
and  allied  products,  $128  mlUion;  petroleum 
and  coal  products.  $113  million:  followed  by 
electrical  machine  induf^tries  at  $45  million. 
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other  machinery  manufactured  in  California 
was  exported  Ui  the  aiaount  of  $86  million. 

Direct  employment  in  oeean  sblpplnf, 
shipbuilding,  sUvedorlng.  Inaurancc,  foreign 
trading  and  a  host  of  Bat«lllt8  Industries  Is 
well  over  the  135.000  mark  on  the  Paclfle 
coast.  When  added  ti>  ths  Jobs  parUally.  or 
Indirectly,  affected  by  exports  and  Imports,  It 
has  been  estlmatwl  taat  1  person  out  of  0 
in  the  Pacific  coast  States  derives  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  his  llvelUiood  frcan  a  healthy 
two-way  foreign  trade. 

Having  said  all  this,  the  trade  policy  ques- 
tion, now  before  the  Congress,  poses  some 
specific  conundrums  for  our  State.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  Worli  War  II,  our  people — 
Californians — have  hi^  some  specific  diffi- 
culties, especially  ou:*  farmers,  with  many 
of  our  friends  in  Evrope.  We  have  tried 
to  recapture  our  tntdltlmal  and  historic 
share  of  the  Europ«»an  market.  And  we 
suffered  some  grievous  rebtiffs.  In  England. 
Prance,  and  Germany,  among  others.  We 
do  not  propose  to  be  anybody's  patsy.  We 
want  to  be  free  of  all  mean  selfishness,  and 
we  want  our  friends  to  apply  the  same 
decent  rule.  And  In  considering  trade 
policy  legislation  In  the  Congress,  we.  as 
Californians,  do  not  propose  to  be  deemed 
irrelevant  nor  Inconsixiuentlal  In  any  nego- 
tiations which  new  federal  legislation  may 
contemplate.  I  am  rot  Isolationist,  neither 
19  America.  But  whc  speaks  for  the  multi- 
plicity of  California  a|,Tlcultural  or  Indtistrial 
questions  if  a  California  Senator  declines  to 
do  so? 

We  seek,  as  Calif orrilans  and  as  Americans, 
a  free-world  trade  policy  which  will  be  fair. 
and  will  be  profitable,  to  all  who  participate 
In  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  undercut  nor 
bankrupt  our  own.  What  we  urgently  de- 
sire Is  an  increasing  economic  strength  of 
every  llberty-lovlng  nation  all  around  the 
globe.  And  8p)eclflca.ly  with  respect  to  the 
Common  Market,  I  un  prepared  to  clothe 
our  Chief  Executive  with  the  tools,  and 
with  the  authca-lty.  to  negotiate  mutually 
profitable  agreements  which  will  help  all  of 
us  without  destroying  any  economic  seg- 
ments In  any  nation.  Hurts  there  will  be, 
and  I  hope  we  may  deal  with,  and  ameliorate 
them.  But  selfishnets  is  not  Indigenous  to 
any  nation.  We  sees  to  treat  our  friends 
as  we  would  have  th»m  treat  us.  We  want 
our  friends  to  give  the  same  consideration 
to  our  difflcultles  as  we  do  theirs.  And  in 
the  forthcoming  Senate  debate  on  H.R.  9900. 
I  shall  attempt  to  lepresent  the  best  In- 
terests of  California,  is  well  as  those  of  the 
Nation. 

The  world  has  never  been  In  this  position 
before.  Communication  around  the  world 
Is  instantaneous,  and  transportation  outdis- 
tances the  speed  of  sotmd.  Mankind  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  our  awesome,  even 
obliterating,  power,  which  Is  readily  avail- 
able for  good  or  for  ev:I.  And  in  this  divided 
globe,  both  the  free  s<>cietie8  of  free  peoples 
and  the  imperialistic  Communist  society  of 
dominated  peoples  possess  nuclear  might, 
and  share  the  capacity  for  circling  our 
planet  in  minutes  and  In  reaching  out  to 
the  stars. 

Free  nations  have  Icng  since  seen  the  dan- 
ger to  their  way  of  life  from  the  disciples 
of  Marx  and  Lenin.  That  Is  why  they  have 
striven  to  stand  clos<r  together.  In  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  security,  their  own  per- 
petuation, and  their  own  defense.  Their 
muiUlateral  defensl\'s  agreenMnts  have, 
perhaps  Irresistibly,  1«ndsd  to  bring  them 
together  in  considering,  and  in  attempting 
to  solve,  their  common  problems  In  fields 
of  economic  welfare.  In  trade  and  commerce 
and  In  culture.  And  I  must  say  that,  as 
an  American.  I  appliiud  the  creation  of  a 
Western  Btirope  Economic  Community,  al- 
though It  poses  new  and  difficult  economic 
problems  for  our  own  United  States.  To  the 
extent  that  the  free  {leoples  of  Europe  stand 
together  as  competltig  partners  as  well  as 
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comrades  In  the  defense  of  freedom,  the 
sectu-lty  of  our  own  beloved  America  Is  given 
added  strength  and  Is  residered  more  stue. 

And  why  should  we  not,  as  friends,  deal 
with  them  to  ImfKove  our  own  lot.  to  In- 
crease our  own  trade  surplus,  to  raise  our 
own  exports,  and  to  assume — here  at  home — 
the  responsibility  to  be  oompetltive  in  for- 
eign trade?  The  grand  design  Is  to  keep 
our  own  liberty  and  to  advance  the  course 
of  a  just  peace.  And  wltbln  that  context, 
a  viable  American  economy  must  enjoy  Its 
rightful  share  of  the  free  world's  free  mar- 
kets. It  is  an  exhilarating  chore  for  all  of 
us,  management  and  labor,  industry  and 
agriculture,  to  contemplate. 

It  can  be  translated,  also,  into  one  more 
kind  of  firmness  against  communism.  The 
Soviet  Union  trade  policy  Is  political.  It 
seeks  to  destroy  the  Western  alliance  and 
uses  political  pr^cen  to  dispense  Its  merchan- 
dise In  dealing  with  free  countries  when 
that  technique  suits  its  purpose.  Not  very 
long  ago  Soviet  Premier  Klirtishchev  wrote 
Chancellor  Adenauer  painting  a  rosy  picture 
of  exfiandlng  West  Germany  trade  with  the 
Red  c»'bit  if  only  Adenauer  would  recognize 
the  economic  cost  of  its  Western  ties. 

There  Is  an  Interrelationship  between 
many  of  the  questions  which  plague  us  in 
our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Trade  policy,  transportation  policy,  balance 
of  payments,  military  and  mutual  security 
expenditures  overseas,  the  strength  of  our 
own  economy  are  all  integral  parts  of  a  oom- 
I>lex  picture  of  encxmous  dimensions. 

As  we  attempt  to  solve  these  problems, 
we  must  remember  that  we  deal  with  our 
country,  and  our  own  pec^le,  their  welfare 
and  their  life;  and  that  our  solutions,  or 
our  attempted  solutioos,  shall  be  grounded 
on  the  welfare  of  our  own  cotuitry.  and  our 
own  people  and  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
truth  that  hiunan  freedom  will  survive  only 
if  America  remains  strong,  and  being  strong, 
continues  to  enact  her  role  of  honor  along 
with  those  who.  like  you  and  me,  treasure 
liberty  foremost. 


The  HnmaB  Way  Oat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAuroKifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12. 1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  was  recently  directed  to  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford 
at  the  University  of  California.  The  ad- 
dress and  the  correspondence  regarding 
it  is  set  out  below.  I  believe  this  mate- 
rial will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
for  It  is  indicative  of  the  well-meaning 
and  certainly  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  who  desire  peace,  but  who  nev- 
ertheless fall  to  take  into  consideration 
the  practicalities  of  the  situation.  Many 
so-called  liberal  views  are  sometimes  dis- 
torted. By  the  presentation  of  this 
material  I  hope  to  contribute  something 
to  a  better  understanding  of  both  points 
of  view:  ^  .„^ 

Mat  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Jaices  Roosivklt. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNcxxssMAN  Rooskvxlt:  I  take  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the 
enclosed  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Mumford  at  the  University  of  California. 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  point  In  history  when  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  genuine  peace;  l.e..  the  ending 
of  the  East-West  cold  war,  has  become  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  kind  of  satisfactory  life  on 
this  planet,  if  not  mandatory  to  the  siirvlval 
of  the  human  species. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as  clear  to 
you  as  it  is  to  me  that  the  responaibUlty 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  cold  war  lies 
heavily  with  the  West,  and  especially  with 
our  own  foreign  policy.  Were  it  not  for  the 
incessant  prosecution  of  the  cold  war  from 
our  side,  I  am  convinced  there  never  would 
have  been  a  resumption  of  Soviet  bomb  test- 
ing. 

Where  will  the  Initiative  arise  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  cold  war.  If  not  from  those  few 
liberal  Congressmen  and  Senators  on  Capi- 
tol Hill? 

Any  comment  you  may  wish  to  offer  will 
be  matt  gratefully  received. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  P.  Htlakd. 

Thi  HrMAJf  Wat  Out 

(By  Lewis  Mumford,  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley:  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  university  meeting, 
September  28.  1961) 

The  subject  of  this  morning's  talk.  "The 
Human  Way  Out."  is  not  of  my  choosing:  it 
has  rather  been  thrust  upon  me  by  current 
political  events  and  reactions.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment  in  human  history.  I  have  no 
other  course  but  to  speak  openly  and  freely 
about  the  situation  in  which  we  find  o\ir- 
selves.  and  to  explore  what  means  we  still 
have  at  our  disposal  to  curb  the  forces  that 
our  own  leaders,  from  1945  on.  all  too  con- 
fidently and  carelessly  set  in  motion.  I  re- 
gret that  President  Kennedy's  address  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  has  not  lightened 
my  task  nor  absolved  me  from  its  perform- 
ance. 

If  I  flinched  from  taking  on  this  duty  I 
should  be  unfaithful  to  my  vocation  as  a 
teacher.  There  is  no  disaster  shelter  for  the 
mind,  in  which  the  American  scholar  can 
take  refuge,  to  cower  In  darkness  and  shame- 
ful sUence.  protected  from  the  poisonous 
fallout  of  public  error.  The  worst  dishonor 
possible  would  be  to  remove  our  minds  from 
the  full  light  of  day,  and  to  withhold  from 
our  covmtrymen  our  most  valuable  human 
resources:  not  merely  our  specialized  criti- 
cal Intelligence,  but  our  imaginative  insights. 
our  nioral  evaluations,  our  historic  perspec- 
tives, oxir  prognostic  anxieties. 

The  public  task  that  has  fallen  to  me  is 
one  I  would  gladly  have  evaded,  if  peace  of 
mind  could  be  purchased  so  cheaply.  More 
than  once  during  the  last  16  yesrs  I  have 
found  myself  wryly  sympathizing  with  the 
Biblical  Prophet  Jonah,  who  fled  from  his 
unpleasant  duty  of  announcing  to  the  people 
of  Nineveh  that,  unless  they  altered  their 
conduct,  they  were  headed  for  destruction. 
And  I  ain  stUl  envious  of  Jonah's  good  for- 
tune, not  Just  In  escaping  the  tempest  and 
the  belly  of  the  whale,  but  in  living  to  see 
the  words  he  so  reluctantly  addrested  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh  heeded  by  every- 
one, from  the  king  and  nobles  down:  so  that 
"great  city,"  though  it  contained  six  score 
thousand  people  who  covUdn't  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  "their  right  hand  and  their 
left."  was  saved,  along  with  much  fine  cattle. 

The  only  thing  that  lightens  my  burden 
today,  my  sole  support  and  consolation,  is 
the  conviction  that  I  shaU  be  uttering,  to  a 
far  larger  degree  than  anyone  would  suspect 
from  reading  the  newspapers  or  listening  to 
the  radio,  the  tbou^ts  that  millions  of  other 
people,  oxir  own  countrymen  and  our  nei^- 
bors  all  over  the  world,  are  now  thinking  In 
angtilsbed  silence,  stUl  tmheeded  by  their 
leaders.  All  this  last  month.  I  confess,  I 
have  been  going  about  my  work  frooa  day 
to  day,  haunted  by  a  few  lines  tliat  come 
near  the  end  of  the  most  heartbreaking  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies.  "King  Lear":   "The 
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weight  of  thlfl  sad  time  we  must  obey:   Say 
what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say." 

And  In  that  mood  I  face  you  this  morning. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Half  a 
generation  ago,  our  country  found  itself  in 
sudden  possession  of  almost  illimitable  phys- 
ical powers  and  potentialities,  derived  from 
sclentiflc  insight  Into  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tion of  matter.  By  a  chain  of  brilliant 
experimental  investigations,  in  which  this 
university,  through  Prof.  E.  O.  Lawrence's 
laboratory,  played  a  distinguished  part,  the 
technical  means  of  transforming  mass  into 
energy  were  invented.  Potentially,  this 
marked  a  human  advance  comparable  only 
to  that  which  the  neolithic  domestication  of 
food  plants  and  animals  had  brought  in. 
But  Instead  of  being  applied,  like  that  older 
technical  triumph,  to  the  enhancement  of 
human  life,  the  new  powers  of  nuclear  fission 
were  directed  at  once  to  a  negative  function : 
large-scale  human  extermination.  The  per- 
mission to  use  atomic  energy  turned  into 
the  compulsion  to  use  atomic  weapons, 
against  present  or  future  enemies.  This  fixed 
idea  still  dominates  us. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  release  of  nu- 
clear energy  had  been  preceded  by  bji  even 
more  devastating  kind  of  liberation:  a  re- 
lease from  moral  Inhibitions  and  salutary 
taboos  It  had  taken  civilized  man  4,000  or 
6,000  ye«u«  to  build  up.  Three  years  before 
the  atom  bomb  was  Invented,  our  own  coun- 
try, along  with  our  democratic  partner, 
Britain,  had  adopted  the  toUlltarian  strat- 
egy of  attacking,  not  only  identifiable  mili- 
tary targets,  but  numerous  inhabitants  of 
whole  cities,  doing  what  the  Germans  had 
done,  to  our  own  well-Justified  horror,  in 
their  assaults  on  Warsaw,  Rotterdam,  and 
London.  This  willful  breakdown  of  man- 
kind's well-established  safeguard  against  in- 
sensate violence,  this  transformation  of  war 
into  genocide,  turned  every  country  into  a 
potential  extermination  camp.  Though  we 
covered  our  actions  with  the  specious  ex- 
cuse that  such  wholesale  extermination 
would  shorten  the  war  and  thus  save  pre- 
cious human  lives,  oxn  Government  actually 
placed  every  human  life  on  this  planet  in 
Jeopardy,  as  soon  as  atom  bombs  went  into 
mass  production.  We  must  now  face  the 
consequences  of  these  tragic  errors. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  many  sins 
of  commission  and  omission  that  have,  from 
this  starting  point,  brought  us  into  the  pres- 
ent desperate  situation.  Suffice  to  say  that 
massive  errors  were  committed — and  are  still 
being  committed — by  both  our  own  country 
and  Soviet  Russia,  the  principal  offenders. 
Both  Governments  quickly  became  the  pris- 
oners of  the  absolute  weapons  they  were 
creating;  and  these  weapons  in  turn  brought 
into  existence  a  host  of  scientific,  technical, 
industrial  and  political  agencies,  whose  many 
members  acquired  a  heavy  vested  Interest  in 
the  strategy  of  extermination,  and  had  no 
economic  or  personal  incentive  to  seek  an 
alternative  strategy  and  policy.  The  food 
that  most  of  mankind  now  eats  has  been 
poisoned  by  the  mere  testing  of  these  nu- 
clear weapons;  but  the  moral  atmosphere 
has  been  even  more  heavily  contaminated. 

In  their  reliance  upon  weapons  of 
genocide — nuclear,  chemical,  bacterial — 
both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
have  been  equally  at  fault.  Today,  in  con- 
sequence, both  countries  symbolize  the  di- 
lemma of  the  irresistible  force  confronted 
with  the  Immovable  object.  Neither  Govern- 
ment will  yet  give  ground,  even  on  trivial 
issues  like  those  raised  In  Berlin.  Each  still 
threatens  the  other  with  unrestricted  ex- 
termination and  destruction,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  same  catastrophe  would  be  visited 
on  both  sides,  and  would  eventually  do  grave 
damage  to  every  other  people  on  the  planet, 
no  matter  how  Innocent  or  remote.  The  no- 
tion that  there  is  some  neat  technological 
way  out  of  this  Impasse  forms  part  of  the 
strange  pathology  of  our  time.    Plainly  every 


new  mechanism  of  death  Invented  by  either 
side  only  heightens  the  present  tension, 
widens  the  prospective  terror,  and  commits 
them  more  heavily  to  the  universal  catas- 
trophe they  profess  to  abhor  but  do  not 
shrink  from  projecting. 

Our  own  country  has  declared  its  readiness 
to  sacrifice  50  million  of  Its  own  citizens 
to  our  nuclear  gods  on  the  first  day  that 
genocide  breaks  out.  We  have  covered  over 
that  first  appeasement  of  these  demented 
gods  by  building  wholly  Illusory  under- 
ground shelters,  designed  on  the  quite  in- 
defensible assumptions  that  only  military 
targets  would  be  hit,  only  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  ased,  and — most  fantastic  assump- 
tion of  all — that  the  conflict  Itself  would  last 
only  a  single  day.  At  best,  our  peripheral 
fallout  shelters  would  provide  an  extra  fort- 
night for  contemplating  the  traumatic  horror 
of  facing  the  continuance  of  a  purposeless 
war,  and  lingering  on.  wracked  by  disease  and 
starvation,  in  a  meaningless  world,  disin- 
tegrated ;ind  perruanently  defiled  beyond 
power  of  redemption. 

To  acceot  such  an  abomination  of  terror 
and  desolttlon  as  even  a  remote  possibility, 
much  less  an  honorable  and  tolerable 
sacrifice.  Is  sheer  madness;  and  the  fixed 
policy  that  will  eventually  lead  to  such  an 
end  is,  by  any  rational  criterion,  a  mad 
policy,  empty  of  human  values  and  unworthy 
of  human  respect:  the  policy  of  under- 
dimensioned  men  with  10-year-old  minds, 
operating  within  a  one-generation  frame  of 
reference,  with  no  respect  for  the  values  of 
human  hiiitory  and  no  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  human  race.  Let  us  face  these  con- 
sequences before  our  leaders  commit  us  fur- 
ther to  this  unpardonable  sin,  to  use  Haw- 
thorne's v/ords,  this  ultimate  crime  against 
mankind  itself.  And  let  us  speak  plainly  to 
our  leaders  to  this  effect;  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  there  Is  no 
national  purpose,  however  Ideal,  no  practical 
urgency,  however  pressing,  that  would  Justify 
the  risk  of  bringing  about  the  Irretrievable 
mutilation  of  the  human  race  and  the  nulli- 
fication oi'  human  history. 

Prom  this  It  follows  that  we  must  swiftly 
change  our  minds  and  alter  our  rigid  policies. 
There  are  no  alternatives  to  our  present 
course  that  our  own  Government  should  not 
be  prepared  to  examine,  no  lengths  It  should 
not  be  prepared  to  go,  no  humane  proposals 
It  should  be  afraid  to  make  lest  they  be 
treated  a*;  a  confession  of  military  weak- 
ness— in  order  to  forfend  even  the  bare 
chance  ol  such  a  fatal  terminus.  If  we 
are  to  overcome  the  irrational  factors  that 
are  increasingly  driving  us  Into  a  corner  out 
of  which  they  threaten  to  break  only  by  a 
final  irrational  act,  we  ourselves  must  take 
the  lead  In  rebuilding  the  moral  foundations 
we  ourselves  thoughtlessly  demolished,  and 
challenge  the  premises  that  have  brought  us 
to  the  verge  of  accepting  this  gigantic  aber- 
ration as  x  normal  Intelligent  choice. 

More  than  that:  We  must  not  merely  re- 
pair our  own  morals  but  improve  our  man- 
ners. At  such  a  halr-trlggered  point  as  this, 
the  persistent  public  baiting  and  taunting 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Com- 
munist sjstem  by  our  leaders  only  betrays 
their  Incapacity  to  come  to  grips  with  reality; 
the  reality  of  Soviet  Russia's  existence,  the 
reality  of  the  world's  need  for  their  willing 
consent  and  cooperation  In  the  enterprise  of 
insuring  mankind's  survival  and  continued 
developm<,"nt.  The  fact  Is  that  we  need  the 
help  of  tlie  Communist  peoples,  as  they  In 
turn  need  ours,  If  we  are  to  escape  the  death 
trap  each  nation  has  cunningly  set  for  the 
other. 

Only  ore  course  Is  now  open  to  us:  To  re- 
trace our  steps  and  seek  a  human  way  out. 
What,  then,  does  it  mean  to  be  human?  To 
be  human  Is  to  recognize,  as  even  the  most 
primitive  tribes  recognize,  that  we  are  all  part 
of  a  cosmic  process  that  encompasses  and 
outlasts  our  little  lives.    As  living  organisms. 


we  are  members  of  a  complex,  cooperative 
society  that  Includes  species  at  every  level  of 
development,  from  the  viruses  and  bacteria 
to  the  most  fully  developed  human  person- 
alities, a  Confucius  or  an  Emerson,  an  Aris- 
totle or  an  Einstein.  As  families  or  nations, 
we  live  not  alone  or  on  our  own  exclusive 
terms,  but  with  the  constant  help  of  count- 
less other  species.  Wantonly  to  break  apart 
this  complex  web  of  organic  life  and  human 
culture  at  any  point  is  to  assault  the  founda- 
tions of  our  own  existence.  Our  security  and 
our  welfare  rest  upon  mutual  aid  and  mutual 
tolerance.  And  when  we  are  fully  human, 
the  entire  human  past  and  future  are  con- 
stantly present  In  our  consciousness,  to  de- 
liver us  from  Insolent  fantasies  based  on  the 
prejudices  of  our  tribe  and  the  discoveries  of 
a  single  generation. 

To  be  human,  by  the  same  token,  is  to 
recognize  with  humility  our  own  Inherent 
Imperfections  and  limitations.  At  every 
moment,  as  Christian  doctrine  has  always 
stressed,  men  are  prone  to  sin  and  error, 
to  hallucinations,  self-deception  and  head- 
strong pride.  All  men  Individually,  and  all 
nations  collectively,  are  finite  and  fallible 
beings;  and  they  are  never  more  open  to 
flagrant  error  than  when  they  feel  smugly 
self-righteous  and  Immune  to  any  possible 
criticism.  Traditional  wisdom  warns  us 
against  these  flattering  Illusions.  Though 
we  may  make  our  little  dally  decisions  alone, 
knowing  that  our  mistakes  will  hurt  only 
ourselves,  now  that  our  leaders  persist  in 
committing  us  to  policies  that  might  eventu- 
ally bring  disaster  to  all  mankind,  we  must 
recall  them  to  their  human  conditions:  they 
need  the  heroic  wisdom  of  the  race,  and  the 
criticism  and  correction  of  all  other  peoples, 
and  above  all  they  need  to  restore  their  own 
balance  by  bringing  back  Into  the  picture 
the  human  factors  they  have  blindly  Ignored. 
Only  if  we  operate  once  more  from  a  hum- 
ble human  base  will  the  problems  that  now 
seem  insuperable  become  open,  step  by  step, 
to  a  human  solution.  There  are  many  al- 
ternatives to  the  course  that  the  Western 
nations  have  been  following  these  last  16 
years:  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  open 
choices,  accommodations  and  compromises, 
midway  between  the  hateful  extremes  of 
one-sided  surrender  and  mutual  extermina- 
tion. But  the  time  Is  late,  and  the  dangers 
multiply  day  by  day. 

Since  only  the  human  way  out  remains, 
the  most  imperative  task  for  us  as  Ameri- 
cans Is  to  summon  forth  and  patiently  cul- 
tivate sufficient  friendly  human  feeling  in 
ourselves  to  evoke  a  similar  response  In  our 
opponents.  The  belated  proposals  that  both 
the  Russian  and  the  American  Governments 
have  made  toward  total  disarmament  will 
not  move  an  inch  toward  realization  whilst 
our  Governments  meet  each  other  filled  with 
hostility,  suspicion,  and  bravado,  poisonous 
qualities  that  derive  directly  from  their  con- 
fidence In  the  very  weapons  that  must  now 
be  destroyed.  The  human  breakthrough 
must  preface  every  serious  governmental  ef- 
fort; and  the  first  changed  In  the  atmos- 
phere, the  first  melting  of  Inflexible  power 
Into  supple  wisdom  and  humanity,  must  be 
made  by  each  of  us,  opening  our  hearts  as 
well  as  our  minds,  and  speaking  freely,  as 
I  have  been  speaking  to  you  this  morning. 
Let  us  speak  truth  to  the  power  that  can 
only  will  Its  own  destruction.  Let  us  tell 
our  leaders  that  this  Is  not  a  time  to  threaten 
desperate.  Irretrievable  acts,  but  to  utter  dis- 
arming words:  words  that  will  sympathize, 
conciliate,  heal,  embrace:  words  that  will 
pave  the  way  to  honorable  compromises,  and 
eventually  passing  beyond  the  Insurance  of 
coexistence,  will  bring  about  positive  co- 
operations. At  this  point,  only  the  quick 
therapy  of  words,  meaningful  words,  openly 
and  honestly  exchanged,  as  in  a  direct  face- 
to-face  relation,  can  free  us  from  the  grim 
tensions  and  compulsions  that  now  have  us 
in  their  grip.    "The  weight  of  this  sad  time 
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we  must  obey."  Yes,  the  time  has  come  to 
speak,  and  to  say  what  we  feel;  for  what  we 
feel  in  the  depth*  of  our  being  1b  predMly 
what  we  ought  to  say:  we  have  no  commit- 
ment to  catastrophe. 

Mat  31.  1962. 
Mr  Mattkxw  P.  Hyland. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Htland:  Taank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  and  its  enclosure.  I  appreciate 
your  bringing  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford's  address 
to  my  attention — which  I  did.  indeed,  find 
most  Interesting. 

I  do  not  gather  from  Us  address,  however, 
any  Indication  that  the  "responsibility  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  cold  war  lies  heavily 
with  the  West,  and  espe:lally  with  our  own 
foreign  policy."  Neither  can  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments  which  read:  "Were  It  not  for  the 
Incessant  prosecution  of  the  cold  war  from 
our  side,  I  am  convinced  there  never  would 
have  been  a  resumption  <jf  Soviet  bomb  test- 
ing " 

While  1  am  not  author  .zed  to  speak  for  the 
■  few  liberal  Congressmen  and  Senators  on 
Capitol  Hill."  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
there  are  any  of  us  whD  would  agree  with 
the  statements  quoted  above.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  while  we  can 
agree  with  Professor  Mumford's  feelings, 
there  should  be  no  letup  in  our  willingness 
to  examine  and  advance  every  responsible 
proposal  for  alternatives  to  the  present 
course,  and  we  should  undertake  to  make 
every  possible  proposal  to  "forefend  even 
the  bare  chance  of  sucti  a  fatal  termlntis." 
It  miist  be  recognized  that  this  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street,  and  if  li  is  to  be  successful 
Soviet  Russia  must  glvi;  it  more  than  lip- 
service,  which  is  all  she  has  given  so  far. 

Further,  I  must  emphntlcally  disagree  that 
the  West  has  provided  "Incessant  prosecu- 
tion of  the  cold  war  from  outside."  The 
facts  are  clearly  to  the  opposite  and  such 
statements  cmly  make  It  more  difficult  to 
reach  a  true  understanding  of  the  situation 
by  the  American  people  and.  Indeed,  by  our 
Russian  friends  who  are  encouraged  by  such 
statements  to  believe  thiit  they  can  continue 
their  prosecution  without  criticism  because 
of  the  existence  of  such  opinions  within  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  while  our  principles  and 
hopes  are  largely  identical,  oiir  differences 
seem  to  be  that  we  can  accomplish  them  in 
the  minds  of  some  by  a  unilateral  course. 
I  do  not  believe  this  b.  possible  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  times  cal.  for  bUateral  efforts 
to  a  much  greater  degree. 

Thank  you  again  for  yovir  interest  In  writ- 
ing, and  with  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  Roosxtklt. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Ray  J. 
Madden,  of  Indiana,  Before  Ihm  Honae 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreifn 
Commerce  Now  Holding  Hearings  on 
the  Quality  Stabilization  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP*  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12. 1962 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
pressman  Orin  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  CongTesanan  Prrra  Mack, 
chairman    of     the     Subcommittee     on 


Quality  Stabilization  Leglalation,  opened 
a  week's  hearings  on  Monday — yester- 
day. 

These  hearings  are  open  and  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  invited  to  testify,  pro 
or  con  on  this  Wll. 

The  following  is  the  statement  which  I 
presented  to  the  committee  at  the  open- 
ing of  these  hearings  Monday  morning: 

Statement  Bxtork  a  Simcoiciirmcx  or  thk 
HorsK  CoMMrrTEE  on  Interstate  and  Poa- 
EicN  CouMExcE  ON  HJl.  10336,  Known  as 
THE  QuALrry  Stabilization  Bill,  June  11, 
1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee  for  your  decision  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  quality  stabilization  bUl. 
Your  cooperation  demonstrates  that  you  are 
much  concerned  over  the  devastating  meth- 
ods of  merchandising  in  recent  years  that  Is 
causing  great  damage  to  the  manufacturers, 
retailers,  and  consumers  throughout  the 
country. 

Basically,  the  quality  stabilization  bill  of- 
fers a  major  step  in  curbing  dishonest  prac- 
tices that  are  misleading  the  consumer  in 
merchandise  values.  It  spells  out  bait  ad- 
vertising, deceptive  jjriclng,  and  published 
misrepresentations  of  the  product  as  reasons 
why  a  manufacturer  may  protect  the  prop- 
perty  rights  in  his  brand  name  or  trademark. 

The  public  will  be  helped  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  quality  stabUlzatlon  law,  since 
the  established  price  and  quality  symbolised 
by  the  brand  name  will  be  a  standard  from 
which  it  may  judge  the  competitive  values 
of  products.  The  consumer  will  be  guarded 
against  the  loss-leader  operator  who  usee 
the  honored  brand  name  or  trademark  to 
build  store  traffic  at  the  expense  of  his  more 
honest  competitors,  while  recouping  his  loss 
at  the  same  time  on  overpriced,  inferior,  and 
blind  merchandise. 

operation 

If  the  owner  of  the  trademark  elects  to 
come  under  quality  stabilization,  the  re- 
tailers and  distributors  must  cooperate  with 
the  owner  or  mantifacturer  In  maintaining 
the  stabUized  price  of  that  trademarked 
product.  This  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
continue  to  build  quality  into  his  stabilized 
brand  name  product.  If  the  retailer  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  quality  stabilization 
law.  the  brand  name  owner  can  revoke  the 
retailer's  right  to  use  the  brand  name.  If 
the  distributor  violates  the  revocation  order, 
the  brand  name  owner  (the  manufacturer) 
can  then  institute  a  Federal  civil  suit  for 
damage.  The  legislation  will  call  for  no 
Government  bttreaucracy  or  department  to 
supervise  or  enforce  the  quality  stablllEa- 
tlon  law.  The  law  is  100  percent  optional 
and  the  manufacturer,  retailer,  wholesaler, 
or  consumer  can  choose  to  come  under  or  stay 
out  of  quality  stabilization.  It  provides  a 
wholly  merltorlotis  and  worthwhile  opportu- 
nity for  quality  products  to  be  distributed 
through  quality-conserving  resellers. 

NOT  rAiE  trao> 

Since  ita  introduction  last  January  1961. 
the  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers. 

This  blU  Is  not  fair  trade  legislation  and 
is  not  a  pricc-flxing  measure. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  most  widely  publicized 
and  acclaimed  measures  that  await  action 
in  this  session  at  Congress.  In  our  long  and 
critical  struggle  against  communlBm,  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  must  be 
our  major  weapon.  Business  failures  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  growing  lack  of  protec- 
tion for  consumer  purchases  must  be  given 


consideration  by  this  Congress.  The  mazl^iet- 
place  is  rapidly  becoming  Infested  with  the 
so-called  fast  buck  merchandisers. 

optional 

In  giving  the  manufacturer  the  optional 
right  to  control  his  trademark,  safeguards 
are  also  established  for  the  distributor,  the 
retailer  and.  most  Important  of  all.  the  con- 
sumer. It  Is  Imperative  In  considering  the 
bill,  that  you  fully  realize  that  its  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  retaUer.  and  consumer  is 
optional.  No  product  can  be  stabilized  un- 
der the  proposed  quality  stabilization  law 
unless  competitive  products  are  available  to 
the  consumer.  And  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
product  stabilized  under  the  proposed  law 
is  also  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  distributor,  the  retaUer.  and  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  of  fundamental  Importance 
that  this  bill  be  recognized  as  one  not  aimed 
at  harming  any  legitimate  biisiness,  but  as 
a  measure  of  economic  benefit  to  all. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
reported  that  small  business  failures  (bank- 
ruptcies— businessmen  giving  up  the  strug- 
gle for  survival),  climbed  in  1960  to  the 
highest  p>olnt  since  1933  and  the  great  de- 
pression. The  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, in  its  December  16,  1960,  report  en- 
titled "Status  of  Small  Business— 1948-68. " 
86th  Congress,  ad  session,  made  this  fright- 
ening statement:  "Most  small  retailers  dis- 
continue business  without  going  through 
bankruptcy.  This  explains  why,  of  the  139.- 
000  who  discontinued  business  In  1969,  only 
6.873  showed  up  among  the  biislness  fail- 
ures." 

There  are  about  2  million  retailers  In 
America;  88  percent  of  them  operate  in  only 
one  location  from  one  store — 70  percent  In- 
divlduaUy  own  their  own  businesses.  These 
are  not  huge  outfits,  over  75  percent  have 
annual  sales  under  $100,000. 

There  are  165,000  merchant  wholesalers  in 
the  United  States;  91  percent  of  them  are 
active  owners  of  unincorporated  businesses — 
71  percent  c^serate  from  only  1  buUding. 

It  is  the  well-known  brand  names,  brands 
with  a  reputation  for  a  reliability,  that  are 
taking  It  on  the  chin.  If  these  brands  did 
not  have  such  an  excellent  reputation,  do 
you  suppose  they  would  be  of  interest  even 
for  1  minute  to  the  dtscoimter  who  needs  a 
traffic  builder  for  his  kind  at  ssUing? 

We  cannot  p>ennit  the  further  degenera- 
tion of  the  brand-name  system  of  distribu- 
tion. We  must  arrest  the  growing  rate  of 
f  ailiire  of  small  business  in  this  country.  We 
must  give  the  incentive  to  the  manufacturer 
in  this  country  to  build  toward  excellence, 
and  we  must  protect  the  consumer  from  junk 
merchandise. 

Quality  stabilization  covers  specific  areas 
In  which  a  manufacturer  can  control,  that 
Is,  prevent  the  unfair  use  of  his  own  property 
— his  trademark — by  the  reseller.  These 
areas  are:  (1)  International  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  make,  modd,  size,  age,  etc.;  (2) 
bait  and  switch  merchandising  tactics;  or 
(3)  price. 

To  repeat,  it  is  not  compulsory  that  the 
brand-name  owner  use  the  law. 

MBCRANICS     or     TJBIKa     THE     LAW 

The  manufacturer  who  does  elect  to  use 
the  quality  stabilisation  law  will  publish  a 
specific  retail  price  at  which  his  tradonarked 
product  must  be  sold.  He  has  this  right  so 
that  he  may  protect  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct, the  goodwill  of  his  brand  name,  the 
ethical  reseller,  and  the  consumer.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  manufacturer  cannot 
change  his  specific  price.  Not  at  all.  Com- 
petition is  promoted,  not  restricted,  by  the 
quality  stabilization  blU,  and  the  interaction 
of  competitive  forces  wUI  insure  that  the 
manufacturer's  price  repreaents  fair  value  or 
else  that  manufacturer  wUl  be  forced  out 
of  his  business.  Any  price  established  under 
this  law  win  be  at  the  manufactiirer's  peril. 
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This  Is  the  way  the  free  enterprise  system 
should  function. 

If  a  retailer  knowingly  violates  the  pub- 
lished policy  of  the  manufacturer  by  en- 
gaging in  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  specific 
practices  named  in  the  bill — price  deviation, 
bait  and  switch  tactics,  misrepresentation — 
then  the  manvifacturer  may  revoke  the  right 
of  that  offending  retailer  to  make  any  fiu-- 
ther  use  of  the  manufacturer's  name,  brand, 
or  trademark. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  It  imposes  an  obligation  on  the 
manufacturer  as  well.  The  bill  states  that 
lack  of  due  diligence  in  revoking  the  rights 
of  competing  resellers  known  to  the  trade- 
mark owner  to  be  committing  similar  acts  of 
unfair  competition  will  constitute  a  valid 
defense  against  any  action  brought  under 
this  law. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill,  the  reseller  and  the  public  will 
know  where  each  manufacturer  stands  as  to 
policy  and  quality  consistency.  The  manu- 
facturer no  longer  will  have  the  convenient 
ezcxise  that  he  cannot  protect  good  resellers 
against  unfair  competition. 

FOUKDATION    ESTABLISHZD    BY    SUPREME    COURT 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  contains  none 
Of  the  luual  fair  trade  language.  There  is 
no  provision  for  contracts  as  the  bill  is 
wholly  predicated  on  the  owner's  property 
rights  in  his  good  name;  there  is  no  depend- 
ence on  a  nonslgner  clause  as  is  the  case  with 
fair  trade.  The  essential  difference  is  that 
fair  trade  enforcement  is  to  compel  a  dealer 
to  raise  his  prices  for  a  product,  while  under 
the  quality  stabilization  bill,  the  action  is 
one  akin  to  trespass — to  stop  a  reseller  from 
abusing  a  manufacturer's  property  right  in 
his  trademark. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  when  a  trademark  Is  abused,  the 
trademark  owner  may  deny  that  unfair  re- 
seller further  use  of  the  brand  name  or 
trademark.  Essentially,  it  is  a  confirmation 
by  Congress  of  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Old  Dearborn 
Diatrihuting  Co.  v.  Seagram-Distiller's  Corp., 
299  U-S.  183  (1936),  that  the  manufacturer 
possesses  property  rights  in  the  goodwlU 
symbolized  by  his  trademark.  The  bill  de- 
scrlbee  how  the  manufacturer  may  protect 
bis  trademark  as  it  moves  along  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   COMPETmON  INSURED 

The  quality  sUbllizatlon  bill  leaves  the 
Sherman  Act  intact.  Any  group  of  manu- 
facturers or  wholesalers  or  retailers  who 
abuse  the  quality  stabilization  bill  to  effect 
Illegal  collusive  price  fixing  between  them- 
selves would  be  courting  the  same  prosecu- 
tion as  the  heavy  electrical  firms  and  their 
executives  experienced  not  long  ago  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

To  underscore  that  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  will  promote  competition,  it  must  be 
emphasized  repeatedly  that  the  manufac- 
turer alone  must  make  the  basic  marketing 
decision— whether  to  stabilize  his  price,  as  a 
means  of  restoring  and  Improving  quality, 
or  to  rely  primarily  on  price  alone  to  at- 
tract customers.  It  Is,  after  all,  his  brand 
and  his  reputation  which  Is  at  stake.  Only 
he  can  make  the  decision. 

Wholesalers  and  reUllers  will  be  free,  too, 
to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  handle 
products  of  stabilized  quality  or  a  competi- 
tive unstabllized  one.  They  may  elect  to 
handle  top  brand  lines  which  are  stabilized 
and  others  on  which  they  can  vary  the  price. 
It  Is  their  decision.  If  they  elect  to  handle 
the  quality  stabilized  brand,  they  must  re- 
spect the  law  and  the  manufacturer's  estab- 
lished policy.  This  means  that  the  reseller 
may  not  abuse  the  brand  name  by  misrep- 
resentation as  to  make,  model,  size,  age,  or 
other  details  of  the  quality  stabilized  brand, 
by    bait    and    switch    merchandising    tech- 


niques, or  by  selling  that  brand  name  prod- 
uct at  other  than  the  manufacturer's  spe- 
cific pr.ce. 

THE    CONSUMER'S    INTEREST 

This  legislation  safeguards  the  consumer. 
This  committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the  sit- 
uation that  results  when  an  unprincipled 
retailer  can  take  advantage  of  a  product  by 
runnln?  a  loss-leader  ad.  For  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  misguided  customer  who  is 
brought  In  on  account  of  this  ad,  sacrificing 
a  brand  name  or  a  trademark  of  some  pro- 
ducer, that  customer  spends  an  estimated 
$9  for  Inferior  products  at  the  regular  or 
higher  price.  Now,  what  happens?  It  does 
not  talce  long  until  that  honored  product 
loses  customers.  Soon  the  loss-leader  ad- 
vertlsei  drops  the  brand  name  product  and 
picks  up  another  quality  product  to  tem- 
porarily pack  his  store  with  unsuspecting 
customers.  It  Is  operations  of  this  kind  that 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  wUl  control  by 
protecting  the  customer,  the  producer,  and 
the  small  retail  man. 

We  need  protection  for  the  small  retailer, 
the  consumer,  labor,  and  for  the  man  who 
Inventf^  a  product  or  spends  his  adult  life 
and  great  sums  of  money  to  establish  a 
brand  name  or  trademark. 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  result  In  availability  of  products  in 
which  the  public  can  have  confidence — con- 
fidence in  their  stabilized  price  and  in  their 
quality.  Customers  can  buy  that  which  they 
seek:  quality  and  price,  or  price  alone.  The 
retailer,  by  offering  both  quality  stabilized 
and  unstabllized  brands,  can  give  the  con- 
sumer an  excellent  mix  of  durable,  high- 
quality  products  and  products  of  lesser 
quality  whose  prices  fit  his  pocketbook  or 
his  limited  needs. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  many 
brands,  made  by  reputable  manufacturers, 
which  will  not  be  stabilized  even  though 
some  of  their  brands  are  stabilized.  The 
quality  stabilization  bill  will  affect  discount 
merchants  only  as  to  the  products  the  manu- 
facturers place  under  quality  stabilization 
and  then  only  as  to  the  brand  name  thereof. 
On  those  products  the  manufacturer  will 
have  the  legal  and  equitable  right  to  protect 
his  property.  But  the  discounter  is  option- 
ally free  to  handle  quality  stabilized  prod- 
ucts along  with  merchandise  that  he  does 
not  elect  to  come  under  quality  stabilization. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  to  put  anyone  out  of  business. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  small  businesses  whose 
owners  find  it  necessary  to  liquidate.  I  pre- 
dict that  enactment  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  will  result  in  a  drastic  drop  in  the 
number  of  small  business  failures. 

Obviously,  the  buying  public  will  benefit 
from  this  bill.  For  the  first  time  in  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  consumer  will  have  a  stand- 
ard against  which  to  measure  quality.  The 
quality  stabilization  law  will  also  give  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer  against  entrapment 
and  unwise  purchase  of  the  loss-leader  mer- 
chant specializing  in  bait  and  switch  tactics 
The  opponents  of  this  legislation  seem  to 
be  motivated  by  marketing  forces  who  are 
the  principal  offenders  against  the  histori- 
cal retail  methods  and  practices  that  have 
in  the  past,  enabled  legitimate  reUilers  and 
manufacturers  to  build  successful  marketing 
economy  second  to  none  in  the  world.  Their 
strategy  appears  to  connect  quality  stabiliza- 
tion legislation  by  smear  propaganda 
through  identifying  It  with  fair  trade  and 
price  fixing.  Anyone  who  reads  and  studies 
H.R.  10335  can  easily  determine  that  no 
provision  in  the  bill  identifies  it  with  fair 
trade  or  even  remotely  with  price  fixing. 
The  bill  creates  no  Federal  enforcing  depart- 
ment and  its  provisions  are  100  percent  op- 
tional with  both  the  manufacturer,  retailer, 
and  consumer. 


HELP   EMPLOYMENT 


In  urging  speedy  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  this  committee,  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  unrestrained  price  slashing 
Is  rapidly  disabling  labor.  Industry,  resellers, 
and  the  public.  Our  entire  economy  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  at  a  time  when  lead- 
ing economists  and  statesmen  agree  we  need 
instead  economic  growth  to  strengthen  our 
Nation  for  survival. 

I  represent  the  great  industrial  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana.  In  recent  years  purchas- 
ers and  small  retailers  have  been  asking  me 
what  can  be  done  to  reestablish  confidence  in 
retail  marketing.  Unemployment  In  my 
area  Is  critical. 

Enactment  of  this  quality  stabilization 
legislation  will  contribute  more  toward  re- 
storing employment  than  any  other  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  enacted  by  Congress. 
When  a  manufacturer  is  forced  to  make  15 
men  do  the  work  of  20,  and  Is  forced  to 
employ  cheaper  and  less-skilled  labor  as  well 
as  Inferior  materials,  both  American  labor 
and  the  American  consimier  are  Injured 
where  It  hurts  most.  Small  manufacturers 
of  trademarked  products  have  been  forced 
to  close  their  factories  or  downgrade  the 
quality  of  their  products  to  suit  the  high 
pressure,  falsely  advertising  retailers,  as  a 
means  of  staying  in  business.  This  type  of 
retailer  may  be  few  in  number  but  they 
are  powerful  and  heavily  financed,  and  grow- 
ing in  size  and  number  every  day. 

Enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bin  will  give  manufacturers  the  confidence 
to  build  better  products  Instead  of  cheaper 
products  with  poor  quality.  This  bill  will 
give  the  bargain  seeker  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  is  a  bargain  by  placing  a 
standard  of  value  as  a  gage. 

NONPARTISAN 

This  is  strictly  nonpwirtlsan  legislation. 
Ten  U.S.  Senators  of  both  parties  have  co- 
sponsored  quality  stabilization,  and  ten 
Members — from  both  parties — have  intro- 
duced the  bills  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  with  my  state- 
ment the  list  of  approximately  70  national 
trade  and  professional  organizations  that 
have  endorsed  this  quality  stabilization  bill: 

Quality  Brands  Associates  of  America,  Inc. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Independent  Garage  Owners  of  America. 

National  Association  of  House  to  House 
Installment  Cos.,  Inc. 

National  Sporting  Goods  Association. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers. 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

Master  Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association. 

National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association. 

National  Stationery  and  Office  Equipment 
Association. 

Wholesale    Stationers'   Association. 

Toy  Wholesalers'  Association  of  America. 

Billiard  and  Bowling  Institute  of  America. 

Gift  and  Decorative  Accessories  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Marine  Manufacturers  Safety  Equipment 
Association. 

Sporting  Goods  Jobbers  Association. 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
A.ssoclatlon. 

Archery  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Wholesale  Hardware  Association. 

Fountain  Pen  and  Mechanical  Pencil 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Inc. 

American  Watch  Association,  Inc. 

Watch  Material  Distributors  of  America. 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Association. 
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National  Associat  on  of  Bedding  Manufac- 
turers. 

The  National  As8<»ciatlon  of  Shirt,  Pajama 
and  Sportswear  Manufacturers. 

National  Industr.al  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 

Christian  Booksellers  Association. 

National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers. 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association. 

Wallcovering  Wholesalers  Association. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

American  Research  Merchandising  Insti- 
tute. 

American  Retailers  Association. 

National  Art  Materials  Trade  Association. 

National  Shoe  R-Jtailers  Association. 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Northamerican  Heating  &  Aircondltloning 
Wholesalers.  Inc. 

National  Assocla.ion  of  Women's  &  Chil- 
dren's App€u-el  Salfsmen.  Inc. 

American  Watch  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Bicycle  Dealers  Association.  Inc. 

National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc. 

National  Office  Furniture  Association.  Inc. 

National  Outerwisar  and  Sixirtswear  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Frozen  Food  Association.  Inc. 

The  Automotive  Warehouse  Distributors 
A-ssoclatlon,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Glove  Manufac- 
turers, 

American  Association  of  Small  Business. 

National  Marine  Products  Association. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Paint  and  Wallpiiper  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Retail  Tobacco  Dealers  of  America 

National  Association  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors. 

National  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Associa- 
tion. 

American   Pharmaceutical    Association 

National  Confennce  of  State  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  Secretaries. 

MetropxJlltan  Cities  I>rug  Association  Sec- 
retaries. 

National  Associa:lon  of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 

Toilet  Goods  Association. 

American  Booksttllers  Association. 

National  Wholes-tie  Druggists  Association. 

Automotive  Electric  Association. 

Corset  &  Brassiere  Association  of  America. 

Proprietary  Association. 

The  Independent  Shoemen. 

National    Candy    Wholesalers    Association. 


Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  the  Bremer 
Family 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bremerton  was  platted  in  1891.  and 
occupied  part  of  the  homesteads  of  War- 
ren Smith  and  Theodore  Williams,  on 
the  north  side  of  Port  Orchard  Bay.  The 
land  had  been  logged  off  and  was  a  field 
of  stumps  with  all  the  debris  that  usually 
followed  the  logger,  except  for  such  parts 
of  the  homesteads  as  the  sturdy  settlers 
had  been  able  to  clear.  And  that  was 
not  any  considerable  part  of  the  total 
area. 

But  the  vision  which  gave  birth  to  the 
town  was  the  vision  of  William  Bremer, 


who  had  come  to  the  Port  Orchard  Bay 
region  3  years  prior  to  the  date  of  plat- 
ting, and  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  with  an  office  in  the 
Village  then  known  as  Port  Orchard,  lo- 
cated on  the  land  which  In  later  years 
became  known  as  Charleston.  Bremer 
saw  in  the  strategic  location  of  the  bay 
region  the  possibility  of  a  naval  station 
and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  more  than 
to  the  efforts  of  any  other  man  that  the 
present  Navy  yard  became  an  actuality. 

William  Bremer  wm  bom  in  Esson. 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  June  12, 
1863.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  South 
E>akota  with  his  parents  and  in  1888  he 
came  to  the  then  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton, landing  at  Seattle.  Looking  around, 
he  saw  the  advantages  of  Kitsap  County 
with  its  rich  timber  resources  and  its 
proximity  to  Seattle,  which  city  he  con- 
ceived as  the  coming  metropolis  of  the 
Northwestern  country-  He  soon  located 
in  Port  Orchard  to  engage  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

The  movement  for  a  naval  station 
near  Seattle  had  been  started  many 
years  prior  to  the  coming  of  Bremer, 
but  it  had  vegetated  most  of  that  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  coming  of  Lt. 
A.  B.  Wycoff  as  the  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  land  for  the  site  of  a 
drydock,  that  Bremer  put  his  plans 
into  action  and  took  it  upon  himself  to 
aid  as  much  as  possible  in  the  location 
of  the  plant  and  in  the  development  of 
the  region  surrounding  the  site.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Bremerton  was  bom. 

For  years,  it  now  seems  that  Bremer 
was  about  the  only  man  in  the  region 
who  saw  tremendous  development.  For 
the  struggling  town  grew  so  slowly  that 
there  was  no  fonn  of  town  government 
until  1900,  or  a  full  10  years  after  the 
plats  had  been  filed.  And  there  were 
good  reasons  for  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Washington  and 
the  Northwest  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
timber -cutting  tournament,  and  evei-y 
man  was  interested  in  getting  into  the 
production  of  lumber  in  some  form.  The 
idea  that  the  United  States  might  de- 
velop a  navy  yard  near  Seattle,  and 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  fast  developing 
world  of  stumps  could  not  find  lodge- 
ment in  the  brain  of  the  average  man  of 
the  period. 

But  by  1901.  Biemerton  had  grown 
considerably,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  form  of  city  control.  The  in- 
corporation was  completed  in  1901.  and 
A.  L.  Croxton  was  elected  mayor.  Crox- 
ton  assumed  office  October  16  and  served 
through  the  period  ending  with  the  1st 
of  January  1904. 

After  serving  his  city  and  the  State 
of  Washington  ably  and  well  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  William  died  De- 
cember 23, 1910.  His  most  lasting  monu- 
ment is  the  navy  yard.  Puget  Sound, 
as  it  is.  and  as  it  shall  be  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Bremerton  has  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque settings  of  any  city  in  the 
Northwest.  Located  on  one  of  the  fine, 
protected  harbors  of  Puget  Sound,  it  is 
the  gateway  to  one  of  the  greatest  play- 
grounds   in    the    United    States — the 


Olympic  Peninsula,  where  mountains, 
glaciers, forests,  lakes,  mountain  streams, 
and  the  sea  make  an  ideal  recreational 
area.  It  has  within  its  corporate  limits 
the  best  equipped  navy  yard  in  the 
United  States.  Bremerton  is  now  a 
thriving  city  of  approximately  37.000 
people.  Its  navy  yard  employs  some 
10,000  civilian  workers.  The  ships  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  come  and  go  through 
out  each  year,  coming  for  repairs  and 
overhauls. 


The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Cancer 
FovndatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at  the  Second 
Annual  World  Peace  Through  World 
Health  Award  dinner  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  on  May  22. 1962: 

Mr,  AKTHtTR  GoDrnET.  The  warmth  and 
presence  here  tonight  of  you  far  better  ex- 
presses the  love  and  affection  which  we  all 
have  for  our  next  speaker,  and  it  is  my  great 
honor  and  happy  privilege  to  present  to  you 
the  First  Lady  of  the  World.  Mrs  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.     [Standing  applause.] 

Mrs.  Eleanob  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: I  think  you  all  know  by  this  time 
that  the  main  purpose  of  this  dinner  is  to 
honor  an  outstanding  Individual  whose 
services  have  advanced  the  cause  of  world 
peace  through  world  health. 

Last  year,  when  the  first  award  of  this 
foundation  was  given  to  Gen.  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley, many  of  us  heard  tlie  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  make  a  very  serious  report. 

Mr  Johnson  said  that  over  half  of  the 
world  or  2 '2  billion  people  either  suffer  from 
chronic  illness  or  become  ill  annually,  and 
that  this  vast  human  suffering  places  illness 
second  only  to  hunger. 

The  Vice  President  has  not  only  been 
moved  by  the  suffering  cause  of  the  world, 
but  he  has  traveled  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  as  a  rejiresentative  of  our  country  to 
support  the  worldwide  effort  In  the  fight 
against  disease. 

He  has  made  a  30.000-rniie  trip  to  the  lands 
of  southeast  Asia  and  he  has  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  Africa.  Everywhere  he  has 
represented  the  American  people  whose  com- 
passion and  desire  is  to  help  those  in  need 
which  is  our  greatest  source  of  strength. 

I  am  happy  to  present  the  Second  Annual 
World  Peace  Through  World  Health  Award 
to  a  distinguished  statesman.  So  far,  I  have 
been  using  the  notes  &ii  they  were  a  little 
afraid  I  would  forget  something,  you  see.  so 
they  made  sure  to  write  them  down  for  me 

I  think  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  a  very  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  in  this  particular  area 
I  know  that  friends  of  mine  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  and  energy  to  trying 
to  get  our  Government  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  have  felt  that  their  hands  are  up- 
held and  that  they  have  gotten  the  greatest 
help  from  the  Vice  President. 

So  I  think  my  husband  would  have  had 
a  feeling  that  we  must  have  a  research  and 
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that  we  miut  find  the  answera  to  problems 
aa  they  come  up,  and  he  would  be  very 
happy  tonight  that  a  great  American  and 
humanitarian,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Lthdon  B.  Johnson,  1« 
being  glTen  this  award.  [Standing  ap- 
plause. I 

KEMARKS    BT    VTCS   PKESmXNT   LTNDON    B. 
JOHNSON 

The  Vice  PazsroENT  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  RooseTBlt,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Godfrey, 
Justice  Clark,  distinguished  Ambassadors 
and  fellow  Americans,  you  do  me  great  honor 
tonight  with  this  award.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful and  It  adds  so  much  to  my  gratitude  to 
receive  this  award  from  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Cancer  Foundation  and  to  have  the 
great  honor  of  sharing  this  platform  tonight 
with  such  a  grand  lady. 

All  over  the  world,  wherever  men  and 
women  yearn  for  freedom  from  disease  and 
deprivation  in  a  world  without  war,  no  name 
lights  their  eyes  or  quickens  their  hearts 
more  than  the  name  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
[Applause.] 

I  think  It  is  quite  fitting.  In  her  presence, 
that  we  should  talk  tonight  about  world 
health  and  world  peace. 

If  there  were  a  single  broad  highway 
stretching  straight,  swift  and  sure  toward 
peace,  men  and  nations  would  have  traveled 
It  a  long  time  ago.  But  there  Is  no  such 
road  and  the  way  to  peace  Is  not  an  easy  way. 
Those  who  seek  peace  must  find  their  way 
acrofls  unknown,  unexplored  and  often  un- 
friendly terrain. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing  tonight. 
We  seek  peace  by  many  roads,  along  many 
trails,  up  many  paths.  We  cannot  know 
where,  or  when,  our  search  will  end.  But  we 
live  with  an  abiding  faith  that  our  searches 
will  end  in  success. 

So  It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  explore 
along  the  roads  and  trails  and  paths  of  medi- 
cal research.  We  believe  that  oxir  discoveries 
there  will  help  us  to  reach  and  to  keep  uni- 
versal peace  in  the  world. 

We  recognize  that  better  health  alone 
would  not  be  enough.  Nor  would  better 
food,  Ijetter  shelter,  better  clothing,  better 
Jobs  or  better  education  be  enough  alone. 

None  of  these  things  alone  can  bring  peace 
to  the  world  any  more  than  can  armament — 
or  disarmament — alone. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  quest  for  peace, 
we  must  concern  ourselves  at  all  times  with 
the  total  condition  of  man. 

I  think  It  Is  well  for  us  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  United  States  today  is  committing 
Its  resourcef.  on  a  monumental  scale  to  pro- 
grams whlrh  will,  as  their  end  result,  im- 
prove the  total  condition  of  man  on  this 
earth. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  made  a 
cumulative  outlay  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  natural  sciences  of  about  $80 
billion.  This  is  four  times  the  comparable 
amount  for  the  preceding  10  years.  It  is 
equal  to  the  total  Federal  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

Are  we  making  our  effort  on  this  scale 
solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  national  pride? 
Is  it  our  highest  hope  only  to  place  a  man 
on  the  moon  or  to  have  been  the  first  to 
send  a  man  out  among  the  stars? 

The  answer  of  the  American  people  is, 
emphatically.  "No." 

Our  national  purpose  in  supporting  today's 
research  is  not  to  perform  spectaculars 
among  the  planets  or  merely  to  win  moment 
of  national  glory  on  this  earth. 

We  do  what  we  do  In  the  search  for  peace. 
We  do  what  we  do  In  the  hope  that  our 
endeavor  would  lead  the  world  to  a  day  of 
universal  Justice  and  freedom.  [Applause.] 
We  do  what  we  do,  not  to  make  our  Nation 
stand  larger  on  this  earth,  but  to  help  all 
mankind  to  stand  more  erect  and  upright 
together. 


At  this  moment  we  live  In  a  world  of 
peril.  Prudence  requires  that  the  focus  of 
our  efforts  be  directed  to  neutralizing  that 
peril. 

But  our  search  for  security  Is.  I  believe, 
producing  far  greater  contributions  to  the 
methods  of  peace  than  to  the  techniques  of 
war.  Many  overlook  one  thing:  Our  defense 
budgets  are  going  today  not  to  amass  vast 
stores  of  arms  but  to  amass  great  stores  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  whole  concept  of  defense  spending  Is 
changed.  Instead  of  spending  wastefully  on 
weapons  that  could  only  be  used  destruc- 
tively, the  bulk  of  our  defense  research 
dollars  Is  spent  on  knowledge  that  can  only 
be  used  constzoictively. 

Prsmcls  Bacon  once  said  that  "the  real  and 
legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences  Is  the  endow- 
ment of  human  life  with  new  Inventions  and 
riches." 

This  objective  is  the  real  and  legitimate 
goal  of  the  national  effort  we  are  making 
today. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  experience  with 
science  is  that  our  most  Important  discov- 
eries often  are  the  discoveries  we  least  ex- 
pect. 

Columbus  was  looking  for  a  route  to  the 
east  when  he  discovered  the  New  World  of 
the  west.  Edward  Jenner  was  led  to  discover 
Immunization  for  smallpox  by  his  observa- 
tions that  the  disease  seldom  developed 
among  milkmaids. 

In  an  obscure  London  laboratory.  Alex- 
ander Fleming  wondered  what  had  killed  the 
bacteria  under  his  microscope — and  by 
chance  established  that  cause  was  common 
bread  mold  borne  through  his  laboratory 
window  by  the  air.  It  was  this  observation 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  penicillin. 

Accidents?  Yes.  perliaps  they  were.  Bu- 
we  recall  the  admonition  of  Pasteur  tiiat 
"fortune  finds  the  prepared  mind." 

Tonight  we  do  not  know  what  trails  we 
may  find  and  follow  out  in  space.  But 
going  forth  with  prepared  minds  we  can 
believe  that  we  will  find  much  more  there 
than  the  green  fireflies  seen  by  Colonel 
Glenn. 

Space  research  Is  costly,  but  it  is  less  than 
what  we  pay  each  year  in  cigarette  taxes. 
But  those  costs  will  be  returned  to  us  by 
many  great  discoveries  that  will  improve 
the  condition  of  mankind  throughout  the 
earth. 

These  thoughts  are  appropriate  in  this 
year  of  1962  which  is  being  observed  as  Can- 
cer Progress  Year.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
tile  Cancer  Society's  first  nationwide  Cancer 
Crusade  began. 

In  that  same  year,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  was  organized.  At  that  time  one 
victim  of  cancer  in  four  was  being  cured. 
Today.  I  am  told,  the  cure  rate  is  one  in 
three. 

This  speaks  much  for  the  union  of  private 
and  public  resources  in  concerted  endeavor 
against  this  killer  which  still  strikes  one 
American  every  2  minutes. 

We  fight  tonight  against  cancer  through 
surgery,  as  Arthur  has  told  you,  through 
radiation  and  through  drugs.  We  can  hope 
that  by  the  endeavors  in  which  we  engage 
the  day  will  come  when  we  will  have  in  liand 
drugs  and  cures  for  this  disease  and  for 
many  others.  Another  25  years  will  not  pass 
before  that  day  arrives,  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  great  women  like  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Cancer  Founda- 
tion and  those  who  support  it. 

Out  of  those  efforts  in  this  field— and  in 
all  the  fields  of  scientific  endeavor — we  will 
be  able,  I  believe,  to  assure  for  mankind 
that  condition  of  health  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  condition  of  peace. 

We  In  the  United  States  live  and  work 
without  illusions  about  the  nature  of  peace 
We  realize  that  peace  is  a  condition— not  an 
agreement. 


Peace  will  not  be  assured  for  mankind 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  the  signing  of  a 
treaty.  Peace  will  be  made  real  only  when 
the  condition  of  man  makes  thoughts  of 
war  unreal. 

We  in  the  United  States  seek  agreements 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  that  condition  of 
peace  for  mankind.  We  shall  never  cease  to 
seek  such  agreements. 

But  If  willful  men  refuse  to  sign  those 
agreements,  we  shall  not  permit  their  re- 
fusal to  deny  to  mankind  the  coming  of  con- 
ditions of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  why  we  can  believe,  as  we  do,  that 
If  all  the  eddies  and  ripples  of  the  moment 
are  not  on  the  aide  of  peace,  the  greater  waves 
and  stronger  tides  of  this  century  run  with 
the  free  societies  and  bear  us  toward  the 
shores  of  a  peaceful  world. 

Nations  may  veto  the  agreements  that 
control  nations.  But  no  nation — and  no 
national  leader — can  veto  the  progress  be- 
ing made  toward  controlling  those  things 
which  oppress  the  lives  of  men. 

We  can  be  proud,  I  believe,  of  the  lead- 
ership being  demonstrated  by  our  country 
today  In  unifying  the  force  of  science  and 
the  force  of  political  leadership  Into  a  new 
instrument   for   the  making  of   peace. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  course  our 
Government  has  taken  lies  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  a  man  whose  memory  is  very  much 
with  us  today  on  the  occasion  of  tills  Can- 
cer Profjress  Year. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  that  great  warrior  for 
the  public  interest,  that  great  servant  of  the 
public  good,  who  fell  himself  last  year  as  a 
victim  of  the  disease  against  which  we  mar- 
shal our  efforts  now — the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Raybiu-n. 

Over  a  long  period,  his  efforts  and  leader- 
ship did  much  to  bring  into  being  the  pro- 
gram we  have  for  medical  research  as  well 
as  the  broader  programs  of  scientific  research 
In  other  fields  to  which  we  are  now  com- 
mitted. 

If  tile  benefit  of  that  research  were  net 
forthcoming  in  time  to  spare  Sam  Bayburn 
the  agony  of  ills  last  days.  I  know  that  his 
faith  was  not  diminished  in  his  conviction 
that  those  efforts  will  ultimately  succeed  as 
he  expected  them  to  succeed. 

The  horizons  of  science  are  much  too 
broad — the  unknowns  of  science  are  much 
t.oo  great— for  us  to  presume  to  foretell 
what  final  victories  will  emerge  from  the 
research  of  this  day. 

We  can  be  sure,  however,  that  this  grand 
enterprise  on  which  we  are  Jointly  embarked 
will  bring  the  human  race  to  a  time  in 
which  the  creative  talents  and  abilities  of 
all  men  are  liberated  from  the  oppression 
of   disease,  poverty,  and  despair. 

We  walk  the  roads  we  walk,  we  search 
the  trails  we  search,  we  pioneer  the  new 
paths  of  our  Umes  in  the  belief  that  it  Is 
the  ml.<:slon  and  the  tru.st  of  our  country 
to  lead  the  world  toward  these  high  goals. 
It  was  a  great  American  educator,  Horace 
Mann,  who  once  told  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple. 'Be  ashamed  to  die  before  you  win  at 
lea.^t  one   great   victory   for   humanity." 

So  it  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  tonight  go 
at)out  our  mission.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  you 
have  won  many  great  victories  for  humanity 
but  the  rest  of  us  who  have  not  achieved  so 
much  will  go  home  tonight  remembering 
the  words  of  Horace  Mann — "Be  ashamed  to 
die  before  you  win  at  least  one  great  victor\ 
Tir    humanity." 

We  are  determined  to  win  not  one  but 
many  victories  for  humanity.  One  of  those 
vicUjries  we  are  determined  to  win  is  vic- 
tory over  disease,  to  which  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Cancer  Foundation  is  dedicating 
all  of  its  resources.  Its  talents,  and  its  energy. 
Thank  you.  [Standing  applause.) 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Vice  President,  allow 
us  to  honor  you  as  you.  Indeed,  have  honored 
us.    I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say 
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we  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  wonderful 
remarks. 

Before  closing  these  ceremonies,  may  I 
just  express  for  all  of  us  our  thanks  to  those 
many  people,  the  hard  working  staff,  to  our 
national  director.  Mr.  Sidney  Glazier,  and 
the  great  numbers  of  volunteers  who  have 
helped  make  this  a  memorable  evening. 

If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  express  one  little 
hope  and  prayer  of  my  own.  My  father,  as 
you  know,  worked  long  In  the  cause  of  poHo. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  final  victory  that 
came  with  the  Salk  vaccine. 

I  would  have  a  prayer,  with  the  help  of 
all  of  you  who  are  professionals  and  non- 
professionals, that  we  may  have  God's  bless- 
ing In  trying  to  bring  about  a  similar  victory 
during  the  lifetime  of  my  mother.  [Ap- 
plause I 

So.  may  I  ask  that  as  I  send  you  away  with 
my  greetings. 

I  will  now  ask  MaJ.  Gen  Frank  A.  Tobey. 
Tlie  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  to  give 
us  the  benediction. 

Maj   Gen   Frank  A.  Tobet.  Let  us  pray: 

Oh  God  of  power  and  glory,  we  share  Thy 
creative  task  with  mortal  men.  Give  us  In- 
sight equal  to  our  responsibilities  as  cowork- 
ers with  Thee  In  this  great  cause. 

In  every  dally  duty,  keep  us  keenly  aware 
we  are  laboring  with  Thee  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  heavily  fought  for  and  spec- 
tacular advances  which  have  been  made  by 
medical  science,  but  grant  us  vision  for  the 
future  so  that  we  may  continue  to  advance 
in  healing  methods  for  all  mankind  and  as 
undefeated  souls  we  may  sustain  the  shock  of 
these  volcanic  days 

Now  may  Thy  richest  benediction  crown 
these  efforts  with  success.  God's  peace  be 
with  all  of  you  and  with  all  mankind. 
Amen. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Good  night. 

(Thereupon,  the  Second  Annual  World 
Peace  Through  World  Health  Award  dinner 
was  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m.) 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Douf  Us  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Jane  4, 
1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12, 1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  following  ad- 
dress given  by  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
Douglas  Dillon. 

Secretary  Dillon  spoke  on  June  4, 1962, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Writers  Association,  held  in 
New  York  City.  Those  reading  his  ad- 
dress will  find  that  he,  with  President 
Kennedy,  believes  that  business  can  do 
more  for  itself  than  Government,  and  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  encourage  business  accord- 
ingly. 

Secretary  Dillon  s  address  follows: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorablk  Douglas  Dh-lon, 

Secretart  of  the  Treasttht 

Two  weeks  ago  President  Kennedy  told  a 

White  House  Economic  Conference  that  we 

must  distinguish  between  myth  and  reality 


in  considering  today's  complex  economic 
problems.  Since  an  Important  element  of 
your  Job  as  financial  writers  Is  to  Increase 
public  understanding  of  economic  complexi- 
ties, I  am  most  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  them  with  you. 

A  week  ago  today,  we  witnessed  a  phe- 
nomenon that  should  give  us  all  pause.  For. 
during  the  course  of  that  day,  all  vestiges 
of  reason  were  temporarily  pushed  aside,  and 
panic  took  control  of  the  great  New  York 
Stock  Exchange — touching  off  similar  reper- 
cussions in  security  markets  throughout  the 
world. 

In  considering  why  that  happened,  I  think 
It  would  be  helpful  to  review  briefly  the  state 
of  our  economy  and  Its  relationship  to  stock 
market  prices. 

The  current  recovery  started  Just  15 
months  ago.  After  a  midwinter  hesitation, 
the  economy  picked  up  steam  in  March  and 
has  been  moving  ahecMl  rapidly  ever  since  to 
record  levels  of  production  and  Income.  The 
latest  confirmation  shows  up  in  the  May 
employment  figures:  Nonagrlcultural  em- 
ployment rose  beyond  the  usual  seasonal  ex- 
pectations by  an  Impressive  500,000  Jobs. 
This  means  that  businessmen  across  our 
country  hired  half  a  million  more  new  em- 
ployees In  a  single  month  than  would  nor- 
mally be  expected — a  clear  sign  of  continued 
economic  expansion.  Seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  also  declined — as  did  the 
overall  rate  of  unemployment — but  the  major 
significance  of  the  May  figures  lies  in  the 
sharp  upward  surge  of  new  Jobs. 

While  the  hesitation  of  the  economy  in  the 
early  months  of  this  year  has  made  the 
achievement  of  our  1963  gross  national  prod- 
uct goal  of  1570  billion  much  more  dllBcult. 
the  rapid  advance  of  recent  months  means 
that  the  possibility  of  success  still  remains. 
We  will.  In  any  event,  come  close  to  our  goal, 
for  the  basic  Ingredients  of  continued  prog- 
ress are  all  at  hand.  As  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  Industrialists,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  so 
aptly  pointed  out  last  Friday,  disposable  In- 
come today  Is  $20  billion  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  installment  debt  Is  relatively  low.  credit 
Is  plentiful,  and  employment  Is  rising.  Be- 
cause of  the  underlying  health  of  our 
economy — and  despite  the  decline  in  common 
stock  prices  over  recent  months — we  can  look 
forward  confidently  to  continued  economic 
progress.  ITils  advance  will  further  lower 
our  still  intolerable  level  of  unemployment. 
It  should  also  bring  with  It  a  rise  In  corporate 
profits. 

Profits  are  essential  to  our  free  enterprise 
system.  This  fact  is  as  fully  recognized  by 
those  In  Government  as  by  those  In  busi- 
ness, since  Government  depends  on  profits 
for  a  large  portion  of  Its  revenues.  Even  more 
Important,  Government  Is  well  aware  that 
the  economic  growth  we  all  seek  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  capital,  as  well  as  labor, 
to  earn  a  fair  return. 

The  disappointing  performance  of  the 
economy  In  the  first  quarter  Inevitably  had 
Its  Impact  upon  profiu,  which,  on  a  season- 
ally adjusted  basis,  were  apparently  little 
changed  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1961. 
But  with  the  economy  picking  up  steam — as 
It  has  during  this  second  quarter — corpo- 
rate profits  can  be  expected  to  Increase  with 
It.  Despite  the  fact  that  over  the  postwar 
period  the  share  of  proflta  In  the  sales  dollar 
has  decUned,  there  is  general  agreement 
among  business  forecasters  that  total  pre- 
tax corporate  profits  for  1962  are  breaking 
sharply  out  of  the  narrow  range  in  which 
they  have  moved  for  the  past  3  years  and 
will  reach  a  new  record  high,  well  above 
•50  billion.  These  larger  profits  clearly  Jus- 
tify stock  prices  higher  than  would  have 
been  warranted  by  the  level  of  earnings  that 
has  characterized  the  past  3  years. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  level  of  stock  prices:  Based  on 
SUndard  &  Poor's  averages,  we  find  that  in 


the  4  years  1954  through  1957.  stocks  as  a 
whole  sold  at  an  average  of  between  11.2 
and  14  times  earnings.  In  1958,  this  aver- 
age moved  up  to  between  16  and  17  times 
earnings,  and  remained  there  throughout 
1959  and  1960.  Last  year's  bull  market 
brought  this  ratio  up  to  21  times  earnings 
for  the  year  as  a  whole,  and  to  about  23 
times  earmngs  at  the  high  point  toward  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  drop  in  the  market 
over  the  past  few  months,  coupled  with  the 
Increased  earnings  in  prospect  for  1962, 
brought  this  ratio  back  to  where  It  Is  to- 
day— between  16  and  16  times  earnings — 
slightly  under  the  level  that  prevailed  In 
the  1968  to  1960  period,  but  more  than  the 
level  of  earlier  years. 

I  would  certainly  be  the  last  one  to  try  to 
pick  an  exact  and  appropriate  level  for  the 
price -earnings  ratio  of  common  stocks.  But 
one  thing  stands  out  clearly  In  any  review 
of  stock  prices:  the  1961  price  rise  cannot  be 
credited  solely  to  the  prospects  for  improved 
earnings.  The  estimate  of  1962  corporate 
profits  contained  In  the  January  Federal 
budget  document — which  many  have  criti- 
cized as  being  overly  optimistic — forecast 
pretax  profits  of  t56.S  bUllon.  But  stock 
averages  last  December  were  about  19  times 
even  this  level  of  prospective  earnings. 
Clearly,  something  other  than  the  profit 
outlook  must  have  been  Involved  In  last 
year's   bull  market. 

We  all  know  what  that  something  was — 
the  belief  that  Inflation  was  Just  around  the 
corner.  Today,  the  belief  has  been  pretty 
well  dissipated.  And  that  Is  the  basic  reason 
behind  the  decline  in  stock  prices  over  the 
past  few  months. 

Now  how  did  stock  market  Investors  make 
such  an  error  last  year?  Apparently,  they 
abandoned  reality  In  pursuit  of  a  mirage 
that  grew  out  of  a  myth.  The  mirage  was 
Imminent  Inflation.  The  myth  was  the  be- 
lief that  Government  deficits  are  inevitably 
accompanied  by  inflation,  no  matter  what 
the  state  of  the  economy  may  be. 

The  facts  were  far  different  and  clear 
enough  for  those  who  wished  to  read  them, 
but  myth  proved  more  powerful  than  rea- 
son, riemand  Inflation,  the  only  kind  of  In- 
flation in  which  budgetary  policy  plays  an 
important  role,  is  clearly  related  to  the  state 
of  the  whole  national  economy,  and  It  Is 
not  governed  by  any  single  factor  such  as  the 
Federal  budget.  Only  when  budget  deficits 
combine  with  high  demand  to  put  pressure 
on  supply,  do  they  bring  demand  inflation  in 
their  wake.  Last  year  this  of  course  was 
far  from  the  case.  For  our  economy  was  Just 
starting  to  pull  out  of  recession.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  and  there  was 
a  widespread  underutlllzation  of  plant 
capacity.  The  President  and  other  members 
of  the  administration  consistently  stated 
that  they  Intended  to  devote  their  energies 
to  maintaining  the  stable  price  level  so  es- 
sential to  our  balance  of  payments. 

I.  myself,  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
while  a  substantial  deficit  was  In  prospect 
for  fiscal  1962,  It  would  not  be  inflationary 
because  of  the  excess  capacity  In  the  econ- 
omy. The  President  made  clear,  as  early  as 
last  July,  that  having  In  mind  the  sharp 
improvement  In  the  economy  forecast  for 
1962,  he  Intended  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget  In  January.  But,  despite  this,  the 
myth  prevailed.  The  belief  that  any  Federal 
deficit  would  be  Inflationary  no  matter  what 
the  state  of  the  economy  encouraged  specu- 
lation and  pushed  stock  prices  to  dl2a;y 
heights.  A  reaction  was  Inevitable,  once 
fact  prevaUed  over  flctlon — as  sooner  or 
later  it  always  does. 

I  have  heard  It  suggested  that  the  decline 
In  stock  prices  might  be  somehow  connected 
with  a  lack  of  confidence  In  financial  circles 
abroad  in  the  efforts  we  are  making  to 
right  the  imbalance  In  our  International 
payments      If   this  were  true.  It   would   be 
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MTlous  Indeed.  Fortunately,  the  facts  are 
completely  to  the  contrary.  There  la  one 
Item  In  our  balance  at  paymenta  which  Is 
generally  oonaidered  to  closely  reflect  any 
flight  of  capital.  This  ta  the  Item  known 
as  "errors  and  omissions."  which  Includes  all 
items  not  otherwise  recorded.  Until  1960, 
this  Item  had  been  a  favorable  one  In  our 
payments  balance.  In  1960,  for  the  first 
time.  It  showed  a  substantial  deficit  in  this 
particular  accotmt — a  deficit  which  was 
continued  In  1961.  However,  so  far  this 
year,  this  sensitive  item  has  once  again  re- 
turned to  Its  former  statiis  as  a  plus  in  our 
overall  payments  picture — a  clear  indication 
of  growing,  not  lessened,  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  price  of  gold 
In  the  free  market  in  London,  where  the  gy- 
rations of  the  fall  of  1960  have  given  way 
to  a  relatively  stable  market  at  prices  no 
higher  and — more  often  than  not — lower 
than  the  cost  of  buying  gold  in  New  York 
and  transporting  It  overseas.  All  this  is  not 
surprising  when  we  take  account  of  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  in  our  pa3maents  situ- 
ation. In  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  despite 
an  Increase  of  more  than  $500  million  in  our 
Imports  as  compared  to  the  unusually  de- 
pressed level  that  prevailed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1961— an  Increase  that  was  the 
natural  reflection  of  our  economic  recovery — 
our  overall  deficit  turned  out  to  be  Just  a 
little  more  than  $100  million  larger  than  in 
the  same  quarter  last  year.  Leaving  Imports 
aside,  this  means  that  there  was  a  solid  im- 
provement of  about  $400  million  In  all  the 
other  elements  of  our  balance  of  pa3rments. 

Preliminary  Indications  for  May  which, 
mind  you,  would  include  any  repatriation  of 
foreign  funds  as  a  result  of  stock  market 
sales,  indicate  that  It  will  be  the  best  month 
for  our  payments  position  since  January, 
when  the  return  of  temporary,  year-end  win- 
dow-dressing outflows  brought  approximate 
balance  In  our  overall  payments.  So  far  this 
year,  our  overall  deficit  appears  to  be  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $1.5  billion.  This 
compares  with  last  year's  figure  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion, and  the  $3.5  to  $4  billion  deficits  that 
characterized  the  3  preceding  years.  As 
I  have  often  stated,  we  intend  to  work 
vigorously  until  the  deficit  Is  wholly  elimi- 
nated— a  result  we  hope  to  achieve  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

Another  mjrth  that  has  been  current  In 
business  circles  in  recent  months  is  the  mis- 
conception that  the  Kennedy  administration 
Is  pursuing  an  overall  antlbusiness  policy. 
In  discussions  of  the  recent  steel  price  epi- 
sode, the  fact  that  the  full  influence  of  the 
Government  had  a  few  days  before  been  suc- 
cessfully exerted  to  secure  a  nonlnflatlonary 
wage  settlement  In  steel  Is  too  often  totally 
disregarded.  Disregarded  also  are  other  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  to  provide  a 
better  climate  for  economic  growth — and 
thus,  a  better  climate  for  business  in  gen- 
eral. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  the  major  reform 
in  the  administration  of  depreciation  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  that  is  now  nearing 
completion.  Depreciation  reform  was  one  of 
my  earliest  concerns  upon  entering  the 
Treasury.  I  found  then,  that  despite  long- 
standing business  complaints  about  inequi- 
ties in  the  provisions  for  depreciation,  little 
had  been  done  to  improve  the  situation. 
True,  two  basic  studies  had  been  initiated  in 
the  summer  of  i960,  studies  that  were  sched- 
uled for  completion  2  years  later,  in  mld- 
1962.  These  studies  bore  primarily  on  the 
depreciable  lives  of  business  property. 
Nothing  at  all  had  been  done  on  the  equally 
Important  matter  of  reexamining  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  guidelines  for  de- 
preciable lives  were  being  administered. 
And  it  is  these  procedures,  as  much  as  the 
lives  themselves,  that  have  been  responsible 


for  the  widespread  sense  of  frustration 
among  businessmen  in  their  dealing  with 
the  Government  on  the  depreciation  prob- 
lems. 

Early  Itist  year,  we  determined  to  tackle 
this  problem  head  on.  We  expedited  the 
studies  of  the  basic  data  that  were  already 
underway  so  that  we  could  receive  the  re- 
sults by  the  end  of  1961,  rather  than  in  mld- 
1962.  And  we  started  right  from  scratch  In 
reexamining  each  and  every  one  of  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  law  had  been  ad- 
ministered for  the  past  25  years.  As  we 
went  along,  we  were  pleased — and  a  little 
surprised — to  find  that  all,  or  practically  all, 
of  the  controversy  that  has  long  character- 
ized relations  between  business  and  govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  depreciation 
could  be  eliminated  by  appropriate  changes 
in  our  approach. 

Accordingly,  we  are  now  preparing  new, 
more  flexible,  and  more  objective  means  ol 
measuring  the  reasonableness  of  deprecia- 
tion charges  claimed  by  taxpayers.  This  will 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  exercise  Judgment  In 
selecting  depreciable  lives.  Judgment  based 
upon  his  own  plans  for  the  future,  rather 
than  forcing  him  to  rely  primarily  upon  his- 
torical experience.  It  will  void  haggling  over 
minutiae  by  looking  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  taxpayer's  overall  depreciation,  rather 
than  to  the  depreciable  life  of  each  and  every 
separate  item.  And  it  will  prevent  the  tax- 
payer's Judgment  from  being  controverted 
except  where,  by  an  objective  test,  it  is 
clearly  not  reasonable.  No  longer  will  a 
change  in  revenue  agents  bring  with  it — a.s 
it  so  often  does  today — a  reexamination  of 
depreciation  practices.  And  industry  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  certain  that  the  law 
is  being  administered  with  identical  results 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  I 
can  be  sure  that  a  final  draft  of  the  new 
provisions  will  be  ready  for  publication  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in  July.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  publish  our  new  pro- 
cedures, we  will  also  publish  our  revision  ol 
the  Bulletin  P  schedule  of  depreciable  lives, 
reducing  to  some  75  overall  categories — only 
a  few  of  which  will  apply  to  any  one  busi- 
ness— the  5,000-odd  items  that  are  presently 
carried  in  Bulletin  P.  While  we  will  have 
done  our  best  to  achieve  truly  realistic 
guideline  lives,  we  will  always  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  any  Indu.'try  which  feels  that 
the  lives  assigned  to  It  are  not  reasonable 
and  fair,  and  to  make  such  further  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  mutually  agreed.  In  thl.s 
way.  we  intend  to  keep  our  guideline  lives 
fully  :urrent  with  future  developments,  so 
that  they  may  never  again  reach  their  pres- 
ent unrealistic  status. 

All  of  this  has  required  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort by  the  Treasury.  And  I  must  say  quite 
frankly  that  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  compre- 
hend .low  an  administration  which  is  on  the 
verge  of  carrying  to  fruition  such  an  enor- 
mous ;\nd  important  reform  to  help  the  busi- 
ness community  can  be  labeled  as  'antl- 
busin(!ss." 

But  this  Is  not  all.  It  was  clear 
from  the  very  start  of  our  efforts  to  assist 
business  that  more  than  realistic  lives  and 
Improved  administration  would  be  required 
if  we  were  to  meet  foreign  competition  and 
stimu'ate  the  increased  Investment  needed 
to  spur  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 

First,  as  to  foreign  competition:  It  is  a 
hard  fact  that  every  other  industrialized 
count-y  In  the  free  world  provides  special 
Incentives  to  investment  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. We  can  do  no  less  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  marketplace  of  the 
world.  We  must  have  both  the  8-percent 
investment  credit  which  Is  now  before  the 
Congress  and  the  full  benefits  of  our  new 
admixiistrative  reform  if  we  are  to  match  our 
foreiga  competitors. 


The  same  is  true  if  we  are  to  stimulate 
the  Increased  Investment  we  must  have  to 
speed  our  rate  of  growth — an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  solution  of  our  number  one 
problem  of  unemployment.  Throughout  the 
fifties,  the  proportion  of  our  ONP  Invested 
in  plant  and  equipment  steadily  declined.  It 
reached  a  new  low  point  last  year.  At  the 
same  time,  our  free  world  competitors  have 
been  raising  the  proportion  of  their  ONP 
going  into  plant  and  equipment.  By  last 
year,  some  of  them  were  devoting  twice  as 
much  of  their  ONP  to  new  investment  as 
were  we — and,  It  is  important  to  note,  that 
over  the  jrears,  some  of  them  have  grown 
twice  as  fast  as  we  have.  Since  the  level 
of  new  Investment  has  a  direct  correlation 
to  rates  of  growth,  we  simply  must  increase 
our  Investment  If  we  are  to  Increase  our 
rate  of  growth. 

The  best  and  surest  way  to  obtain  more  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment  is  to 
Improve  the  profitability  of  such  investment. 
And  it  was  for  Just  this  reason  that  we 
chose  the  Investment  credit  to  complement 
our  administrative  reform  of  depreciation 
practices.  For  the  investment  credit, 
through  the  operation  of  the  simple  concept 
of  a  return  over  and  above  original  cost,  is 
by  far  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  profits 
of  any  of  several  possible  forms  of  invest- 
ment incentive.  For  each  dollar  of  revenue 
lost  to  the  Government,  it  provides  two  or 
three  times  more  stimulus  to  profits  than 
any  other  practicable  form  of  Incentive. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  in  the  busi- 
ness conununity  have  been  cool  to  the  Idea 
of  the  investment  credit.  This  is  difficult 
to  understand  since  the  combination  of  the 
credit  and  the  forthcoming  administrative 
reform  will,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
put  American  industry  on  a  comparable  foot- 
ing with  its  foreign  competitors  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  investment  in  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

What  has  been  the  basic  reason  behind 
bnslne.ss  opposition? 

I  am  convinced  that  It  has  been  misun- 
derstanding, plain  and  simple.  In  our  talks 
and  correspondence  with  business  execu- 
tives, and  we  have  talked  to  many  of  them. 
we  were  frankly  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
chief  source  of  opposition  was  a  widespread 
conviction  that  our  Investment  credit  pro- 
posal was  no  more  than  a  tactical  trick  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  very  reform  of  deprecia- 
tion practices  that  we  were  working  so  hard 
to  bring  about.  Other  businessmen  thought 
that  the  investment  credit  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary anUrecesslon  device  and  seemed  not 
to  hear  our  repeated  assurances  that  the 
credit  was  designed  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  structure.  It  was  another  case  of  the 
triumph  of  myth  over  reality. 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  opposition 
to  the  credit  is  now  far  less  widespread  than 
one  might  believe  from  the  positions  taken 
by  certain  national  business  associations. 
Our  correspondence  and  conversatioris  clearly 
show  that  on  this  subject  the  position  taken 
by  these  national  organizations  no  longer 
accurately  reflects  the  view  of  American 
business.  For  many  businessmen  have 
changed  their  opinion  during  the  past  year 
as  they  have  come  to  understand  our  pro- 
posals better,  and  in  particular  as  they  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  Is  not  Intended  as  a  substitute 
for.  but  rather  as  a  supplement  to,  deprecia- 
tion reform. 

In  today's  atmosphere  of  concern  over  the 
adequacy  of  our  rate  of  economic  recovery, 
one  thing  is  crystal  clear:  The  uncertain 
fate  of  the  credit  is  beyond  question  exerting 
a  negative  influence  on  business  spending — 
Just  at  the  time  when  an  increase  in  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  is  badly  needed 
to  keep  our  economy  moving.  There  Is  no 
appropriate  action  readily  available  that 
would  be  more  immediately  helpful  to  t)ie 
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economy  than  prompt  enactment  of  the  tax 
credit,  so  that  business  could  have  a  solid 
basis  on  which  to  plan  for  the  future. 

In  the  slightly  lonfser  term  there  Is.  of 
course,  much  that  can  be  done.  And  «• 
fully  Intend  to  do  it.  lliere  has  been  grow- 
ing talk  in  recent  weeks  of  the  desirability 
uf  Income  tax  redxictions  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  economy.  I.  for  one,  am  glad  to  hear 
such  talk.  To  me,  it  portends  a  sympathetic 
reception  to  the  overall  Income  tax  reform 
on  which  we  have  been  working  since  last 
year,  and  which  was  first  promised  by  the 
President  in  his  tax  message  a  year  ago  last 
April.  This  tax  reform  program  will  be 
ready  for  congressional  action  next  January 
and  we  plan  to  submit  its  general  outlines 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session.  It 
will  not  be  a  hasty,  ill-considered  reaction 
to  the  gyrations  of  the  stock  market. 
Rather,  it  will  be  a  fundamental  restructur- 
ing of  our  Income  tax  system,  designed  to 
promote  the  maximum  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  frequently  stated 
that  the  central  element  in  this  reform 
would  be  a  proposal  to  readjust  the  rate 
structure  of  the  Income  tax.  I  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  spell  out  the  fact 
that  readjustment  necessarily  meant  read- 
justment downward.  But  in  case  there  la 
any  misunderstanding,  let  me  make  clear 
that  this  is  Jvist  what  It  means — a  top-to- 
bottom  reduction  In  the  rates  of  Income  tax. 
Naturally,  any  reduction  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment revenue,  and  will  bring  with  it 
the  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  our  tax 
structure  so  as  to  offset  the  reductions  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Contrary  to  some  crystal  ball  reports  I 
have  read,  there  have  been  no  decisions  on 
any  of  the  details.  This  applies  both  to 
the  extent  of  possible  rate  reductions  and 
to  the  form  and  e.ttent  of  possible  offsetting 
measures  to  broaden  the  Income  tax  base. 
But  one  fact  is  cleiir  and  that  Is  we  have  now 


been  at  work  for  nearly  a  year  on  a  pro- 
posal for  income  tax  refonn — a  proposal 
basically  designed  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
our  economy — a  proposal  that  win  be  ready 
for  action  at  the  opening  of  the  next  seeelon 
of  the  Congrees. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  con- 
fusion of  myth  and  reality,  of  fact  with 
fiction,  when  considering  the  complex  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day.  is  not  In  our 
national  interest.  The  problems  we  face  are 
not  easy.  Their  solution  requires  the  best 
efforts  of  all  of  us.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  difficult 
tasks  at  hand  by  polemics,  emotion,  or  prej- 
udice, unsupported  by  facts.  There  is  today 
a  clear  consensus  as  to  our  national  ob- 
jectives— a  consensus  that  reaches  from  coast 
to  coast  and  includes  both  political  parties 
and  all  elemenu  of  ovir  society.  Those  goals 
are  full  employment,  rapid  growth  so  that 
we  may  steadily  improve  our  standard  of 
living,  and  reasonable  price  stability. 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  managed  to 
attain  Just  one  of  those  goals — reasonable 
price  stability.  In  1956,  the  wholesale  all- 
commodity  price  index  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  averaged  100.4.  Last  week  the  same 
index  read  100.2 — no  change  in  4  years.  But 
we  have  not  been  so  successful  In  achieving 
our  other  goals.  We  must  continue  vlgor- 
oiisly  to  pursue  full  employment  and  rapid 
growth — without  Impairing  the  price  stability 
that  we  have  already  achieved.  Success  will 
require  not  only  proper  Government  policies, 
but  also  public  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  these  policies,  as  well  as  real  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  sectors  of  o\ir  society.  We  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  genuine  problems, 
and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  diverted  by 
exaggerated  fears  or  hobgoblins — be  they 
imaginary  infiWtlon,  such  as  that  which  pre- 
occupied Investors  last  year,  or  an  imaginary 
antlbusiness  campaign  by  the  administra- 
tion such  as  I  fear  preoccupies  too  many 
businessmen  today. 


As  members  of  the  Fytaaclal  Writers  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  you  are  contributing 
Immensely  to  the  much -needed  understand- 
ing that  Is  required  before  a  truly  national 
consens\is  becomes  possible  I  ask  you  to 
continue  your  efforts  In  the  sure  knowledge 
that  you  are  performing  a  public  service  of 
major  proportions. 


Results  of  Qnestioiiiuire  of  CoBfretsman 
SUtm  0.  CoBtc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1962 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  here  in  the  House  question  our  con- 
stituents from  tim^  to  time  on  the  major 
issues  facing  us  in  the  Congress  and  the 
entire  Nation.  The  results  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires are  most  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  each  Member  in  many  ways.  The 
tabulations  of  the  answers  to  my  poll 
of  this  year  indicate  that  the  people  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  disturbed  about  the  sug- 
gested solutions  to  many  of  the  Nations 
problems  and  the  comments  that  were 
made  reinforce  this  conclusion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoed.  I  in- 
clude the  following  tabulations  of  my 
1962  questionnaire  for  the  scrutiny  of 
the  House : 


Resulls  of  Congresxn  an  Conle  qurstioTinnirr,  Juvr  4,  1-902 


Yes 


-Vo 


Num- 
ber 


I.  MttlicHl  aid  for  iJip  acttl: 

(ui  A  compulsory,  (e'lprally  administered  plan  financed  by  employer  «nd  employee  aodal 

spourlly  paymentJi - 

Cb)  A  Toluntsry.  State-sd ministered  plan  flnana'd  Jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and  IndivlduaJ 

contribution.*.-. 

(c)  A  volun  .ary  federally  adminisKTcd  pliin  finance*!  by  increasetl  social  security  taxt^ 

11.  AM  towluciitlon- 

fa)  Fnienti  'unds  for  public  •>fbool  ron.ttrurtion- - 

(b)  Kederal  'unds  tor  public  school  trjichers  salarit-s. -.- 

<r)  Federal  'unds  t>r  ivlvste  collefe-level  institutions 

HI.  TaJ  rpvl.slon: 

<»)  A  withli.)ldlnp  tux  on  Income  from  interp.-it  and  dlviden.ls 

(h)  Prt^slden tial  authority  to  n»lap  and  lower  taxes  under  rnirr?eiicj  conditions 

'c)  Tai  relief  for  t»iuilies  with  diikiren  in  collepp 

IV.  National  budjrrt: 

(h)  a  balan(»>d  budpet  and  redutflon  of  the  national  debt 

(b)  Ileductiiin  of  nondefm.<se  Federal  .'spendinp 

V.  Various  Issues: 

(a)  (Yf-atior  of  a  cabinet-level  IVrartment  of  I'rban  .Vffair^ 

(h)  Federal  Government  fallout  shelter  propram - - 

"  'p>  .Ml  .Ma.<:<arhu.st'tt.s  Conf-r\>ssnu'n  runnlnp  at-larpe  rather  than  from  sj>oclfic  districts 

yi    Foreign  aid  i>ropnMn: 

(a)  <'ontlnu><l  economic  ;dd  under  the  fiirelETi  nid  prnftrain  to  nation?  coniraUted  as  our  allie?,. 

(b)  ('oiitinU'Mi  niiliUiry  a»d  to  nutiou.s  ct»iniiiitt<.'d  a<  our  allies 

(c)  Ei-unomc  aid  to  — 

(\)  ■''nposjavia - -- 

f2t  I'oland - 

(3)   y.fcypt 

Ill  Indonesia 

(.'.;  India _ 

,,,,    .  Ci.l  ?'ewly  Independent  but  neutral  nations -- 

Vir.  BtTlln- 

(a)  The  Pre-ldcnt's  policy  on  Berlin  to  date - - -- 

(b;  Refusal  to  negotiate  untU  Rassian  pressure  against  Ibe  West  in  Berlin  is  relieved  and 
dropp*  d  as  a  threat... 

,.,„  'el  A  summit  meeting  In  the  near  future  on  the  Berlin  problem 

\  III.  Forolpn  policy: 

(a)  Tariff  aiid  onota  redactions  In  an  attempt  to  maintain  present  favorable  foreign  trade 

position  with  the  Kuropean  Common  Market. - - 

(b)  Contlnu.>d  economic  and  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  against  communisni „ 

(c)  Contlnuitlon  of  the  Peace  Corps 

(d)  Purchasi>by  the  United  States  of  up  to  $100,000,000  of  United  Nations  bonds 
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1,561 
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The  U.N.  Bond  Issue 


'Ml 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJEIKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12.  1962 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, discussed  the  United  Nations  bond 
issue  on  the  "Manion  Forum."  The 
"Manion  Forum"  is  a  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram hosted  by  Clarence  E.  Manion, 
former  dean  of  the  school  of  law  at  Notre 
Dame  University.  I  think  Senator 
Byrd's  comments  should  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

His  comments  follow : 
Thk  UJiI^.  Bond  Issue:  A  Wohthless  Invest- 
ment AND  A  Dangerous  Precedent 
(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion  and  U.S. 
Senator  Harrt  F.  Bthd) 
Dean  Manion.   I   want  to   document   this 
discussion  today  with  statements  by  one  of 
the  alltlme  great  men  of  America,  Senator 
Harht  p.  Btrd  of  Virginia.     Nearly  30  years 
have   passed  since  this   most   unusual  man 
turned  up  In  the  U.S.  Senate  after  making 
a  sensational  record  for  economy  and  good 
government  as  Governor  of  his  native  State. 
It  is  Ironical,  to  say  the  least,  that  during 
this  extended  period  of  his  continuous  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate,  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
Federal    Government    deteriorated    progres- 
sively  to  Its   present  point  of   grave,   clear, 
and  Imminent  danger   to  the  value   of  our 
dollar. 

We  may  take  consolation  from  the  proba- 
bility that  without  Senator  Byrd's  persisting 
remonstrances  In  the  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  reckless,  unbridled  Fed- 
eral spending  would  have  forced  us  Into  na- 
tional bankruptcy  and  centralized  socialism 
long  ago. 

Five  years  have  gone  by  since  Senator  Btrd 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  "Manion 
Forum."  Before  we  hear  him  apeak  today, 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say 
at  that  time.  Here  Is  Senator  Btrd  speaking 
over  this  microphone  In  April  1957: 

"Our  country  Is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt  at 
this  moment.  The  M75  billion  Federal  debt 
that  you  and  I  owe,  equals  the  full  assessed 
value  of  all  the  land,  all  the  buildings,  all 
the  mines,  all  the  machinery,  all  the  facto- 
ries, all  the  livestock— everything  of  Unglble 
value  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 

"In  addition  we  have  another  $250  billion 
of  contingent  liabilities— the  obligations 
which  our  Government  has  guaranteed,  such 
as  HO  billion  worth  of  possible  losses  on 
Federal  housing  •  •  •  there's  a  limit  b«- 
j-ond  which  even  a  country  as  great  and  rich 
as  ours  cannot  go.  I  think  we've  reached  It. " 
("Manion  Forum"  broadcast  No.  135.  Apr  28 
1057  ) 

That  was  Senator  Btrd,  In  1957,  when  we 
were  already  up  against  the  borders  of  bank- 
ruptcy.    Where  are  we  now? 

Our  direct  published  Federal  debt  Is  no 
longer  »275  billion.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  legal 
limit  of  $298  billion.  President  Kennedy  In- 
sists that  this  legal  debt  limit  must  be  raised 
by  SlO  billion  to  $308  billion. 

He  needs  more  borrowing  power  for  ex- 
penditures already  authorized  and  for  other 
multlbinion-doUar  spending  projects  called 
for  In  his  jjendlng  budget  for  1963. 

One  of  these  additional  expenditures  is 
the  President's  proposed  purchase  of  $100 
million  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds. 

I  have  asked  Senator  Btrd  to  tell  us  what 
he  thinks  about  this  proposed  Investment  of 


your  taxes.     I  take  you  to  Washington  now 
for  h:s  statement. 

ITHD  OPPOSES  PURCHASE  OF  U.N.  BONDS 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  a 
few  moments  on  Dean  Manlon's  program.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  shall  oppose,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  capacity,  the  announced  pro- 
posal that  the  U.S.  Government  should  pur- 
chase half  of  a  $200  million  United  Nations 
bond  Issue. 

I  oi)pose  this  for  three  reasons:  First.  It 
would  be  financially  unsound.  Second,  It 
would  be  participation  in  an  international 
scheme  to  coerce  United  Nations  membership 
(member  nations)  to  pay  for  projects  of 
which  they  do  not  approve.  Third,  it  would 
be  the  entering  wedge  for  many  millions  of 
slmllai  bonds.  These  would  be  25-year 
bonds  at  2  percent  Interest.  Their  purchase 
would  be  unsound  under  any  and  all  tests 
for  prudent  financial  Investment. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Government  Itself 
is  operating  on  a  deficit  financing  basis.  The 
present  Federal  debt  limitation  Is  at  its 
statutory  limit  approaching  $300  billion. 
The  administration  is  now  requesting  an 
increasi;  In  the  debt  ceiling. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  sound  financing. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  sell  U.S.  bonds  at 
nearly  t  percent  interest  to  buy  United  Na- 
tions bonds,  of  no  value,  at  2  percent 
interest. 

What  nations  are  going  to  pay  Increased 
assessments,  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem 
the  bonds?  Where  will  the  purchasers  oi  the 
bonds  look  for  relief  in  the  event  of  default '^ 
The  financial  crisis  in  the  United  Nations 
has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  re- 
fusal of  such  nations  as  France.  Belgium. 
Portuggl,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  others  to  pay  spe- 
cial assessments  for  so-called  peace  and  se- 
curity operations.  These  so-called  peace  and 
securitj  operations  Include  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  troops  in  the  Congo  and 
in  the  Middle  East.  These  expenses  are  now 
running  $10  million  a  month  in  the  Congo 
and  $1,(100,000  a  month  In  the  Gaza  Strip. 

There  is  no  pcn.Tlty  for  refusal  to  pay  spe- 
cial ass<ssments  in  the  United  Nations  The 
failure  to  pay  regular  UN.  budget  assess- 
ments lor  2  years  results  in  loss  of  voting 
rights  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations 

It  Is  i)roix>sed  to  redeem  these  bonds  and 
pay  the  interest  by  regular  assessments. 
This  sclieme  appears  to  be  a  plan  for  the 
coercion  of  nations,  including  some  of  our 
friends  as  well  as  the  Communists,  who 
oppose  oerUln  U.N.  special  projects  of  con- 
ducting wars  to  the  extent  of  not  wishing  to 
pay  for  ihem. 

Coercion  Is  unworthy  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  v.-as  Intended  to  be  an  Internationui 
organlzt  tlon  dedicated  to  peace  and  good  will 
In  the  world  Long-term  bond  issues  by 
such  an  organization  as  the  UN.  which 
exists  only  through  the  cix)peration  of  more 
than  10(1  nations,  are  unsound  under  Uie  best 
possible  conditions  This  precedent  should 
not  be  established 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you,  Senator  Byrd. 
for  this  clear  warning  against  a  propojnl 
which  is  both  fantastic  and  hypocritical. 
Of  all  the  ornaments  on  PresldentKennedys 
new  Christmas  tree  budget  this  is.  by  all  odds. 
Uie  mos'  grotesque. 

Remembering  what  you  told  us.  Senator, 
about  the  desperation  of  our  fiscal  situation 
5  years  ago,  and  observing  the  aggravation 
of  that  condition  now,  it  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand yc  ur  apprehension  when  the  President 
proposes  to  borrow  more  money  at  4  percent 
In  order  to  lend  it  to  a  worthless  creditor  at 
2  percent. 

My  fr  ends,  coming  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  this  is  a  thoroughly  alarm- 
ing projiosal  and  I  am  sure  that  you  share 
the  concern  that  Senator  Btrd  has  just 
expressed.  This  U.N.  bond  transaction  calls 
for   the  deliberate  waste   of  one-tenth   of  a 
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billion  dollars.  Of  course,  this  is  mere  pea- 
nuts to  the  prodigal  sons  of  socialism  who 
have  conjured  up  the  $92  billion  spending 
plan  which  the  President  has  Just  unfolded, 
but  It  Is  very  important  money  to  the  thou- 
sands of  American  wage  earners  from  whom 
It  will  be  withheld  by  the  Government. 

This  unprecedented  spending  program  will 
have  to  be  cut  drastically  If  we  are  to  escape 
the  collapse  of  the  dollar  In  run-away  infla- 
tion. But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  cut  this  budget  anywhere.  If  its 
statesmanship  is  not  sharp  enough  to  ampu- 
tate this  absurd  appendage  quickly  and 
decisively. 

U.N.    BOND    PURCHASE    ONLT   DOWNPATMENT 

Senator  Byrd  has  stated  three  good  rea- 
sons why  Congress  should  refuse  to  stultify 
itself  by  approval  of  this  hypocritical  trans- 
action. On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
hiis  given  us  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
comply  with  his  request — except  the  gratui- 
tous assertion  that  it  Is  In  our  Interest  to 
keep  the  U.N.  solvent,  and  to  force  Its  mem- 
bers to  pay  their  share  of  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  such  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
U.N  Charter  as  the  current  invasion  of  the 
Congo. 

Even  If  these  objectives  were  desirable, 
neither  of  them  would  be  accomplished  by 
this  bond  transaction.  This  $100  million  of 
your  money  would  be  merely  a  downpay- 
ment  on  our  assumed  and  continuing  obli- 
gation to  underwrite  all  future  debts  of  the 
United  Nations,  even  when  those  debts  are 
inciu-red  in  the  course  of  helping  commu- 
nism and  opposing  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  began  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  with  a  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  he  had  definitely  dropped  and  de- 
parted from  that  subject  when  he  reached 
the  recommendation  that  the  American  tax- 
payers be  made  to  bail  out  the  moral  and 
financial  bankruptcy  of  the  United  Nations 
The  Constitution  does  not  empower  the 
President— the  Congress,  nor  both  together 
to  finance  the  obligations  of  a  world  organi- 
zation 

The  powers  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
limited  and  specified  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  the  President,  along  with  all 
Senators  and  Representatives,  has  sworn  to 
uphold  and  maintain.  It  Is  true,  unfortu- 
nately, that  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
given  our  International  treaties  a  supercon- 
stltutlonal  status  which  effectively  repeals 
constitutional  provisions  with  which  those 
treaties  conflict.  But  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
treaty  called  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  obliges  the  United  Slates  or  any  rati- 
fying government  to  buy  the  securities  of 
that  all  but  defunct  organization 

By  the  provisions  of  this  clmrter.  the 
United  Nations  organization  Is  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  Interfering  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  member  nations  (section  7,  article 
III,  and  without  this  provision  it  Is  certain 
that  the  charter  would  never  have  been 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  Its  charter  to  the  ctmtrary  notwith- 
standing, the  U.N  has,  nevertheless.  Invaded 
the  Congro  and  made  war  upon  Katanga,  an 
autonomous,  responsible,  and  antl-Commu- 
ni.st  province  of  that  troubled  country  that 
is  trylt\g  to  escape  control  of  a  central  Guigo 
Government  dominated  by  Communist  Influ- 
ences. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
openly  and  directly  supported  this  Illegal 
invasion  of  the  Congo  by  the  U.N.,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  anti-Communist 
allies  in  the  NATO  organization  have  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  expensive. 
Illegal,  military  invasion  that  most  of  the 
unpayable  debt  of  the  U.N.  has  been  In- 
curred and  this  it  has  decided  to  fund  with 
the  worthless  bond  Issue  In  which  President 
Kennedy  has  offered  to  invest  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 


This  entire  traiLsactlon  from  beginning  to 
end  la  "Iiot  through  with  Illegality.  The 
U.S.  Government  la  not  omnipotent  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  coiutltutlonal  reetrletlona 
and  Umltatloiu  upon  Ita  powers  are  treated 
as  a  grim  and  ghastly  Joke  in  many  quar- 
ters of  official  Washington  today. 

The  Constltutlcn  does  not  empower  our 
Government  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  It  does  direct  Congress  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent now  asks  Congress  to  perform  its  con- 
.stitutlonal  obligation  In  reverse;  namely,  by 
increasing  the  debt  of  this  country  In  order 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  U.N. 

No  informed  penwn  has  any  illusions  about 
the  realities  of  wnat  the  President  is  pro- 
posing. The  U.N.  bonds  that  we  will  get 
for  our  $100  million  are  completely  worth- 
less. As  Senator  IIyrd  has  said,  these  bonds 
are  merely  the  entering  wedge  for  more  of 
the  same. 

If  we  buy  these  bonds,  we  will  simply  be 
paying  the  debts  of  the  U.N.  and  establish- 
ing a  precedent  foi*  rep)eatlng  that  perform- 
ance again  and  ag^ln  as  long  as  the  U.N.  Is 
alive,  and.  you  may  t>e  sure  that  It  will  oblige 
us  by  staying  alive.  Just  as  long  as  we  pay 
the  bills — but  no  longer. 

Besides  Senator  IItbd,  Is  anybody  In  Wash- 
ington concerned  about  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  Congress  to  pay  the  debts  of 
our  Government?  Is  the  debt  and  the  legal 
debt  limit  to  be  raised  automatically  and 
indefinitely  forever' 

The  President  promises  to  balance  his  pre- 
posterous budget  with  Increased  revenues 
extorted  from  taxpayers.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  can  fulfill  this  promise,  but  a  balanced 
budget  does  not  irean  debt  reduction,  and 
debt  reduction  and  ultimate  payment  of  the 
debt  Is  what  Is  p.-escrlbed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  what  Is  reqvilred  now  unless  the 
value  of  our  dollar  Is  to  t)e  scrapped  by  com- 
plete socialism. 

Over  this  mlcropihone  some  months  ago. 
Congressman  Samuel  Dkvine.  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed a  concrete  approach  to  necessary  debt 
reduction  which  hi)  has  embodied  In  a  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress.  (  "Manion 
Furum"  broadcast  No.  350.)  This  measure 
would  require  10  percent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  estimated  annual  tax  collec- 
tions to  be  applied  rx>  Federal  debt  reduction. 

Is  It  unreasonable  to  make  such  a  proTl- 
8lon  for  systematic  reduction  of  our  own 
debt  before  we  agrtie  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
all  the  other  gOTernments  of  the  world  and 
raise  our  own  debt  and  legal  debt  limit  in 
order  to  do  so? 

The  President's  answer  is  "Tea."  But  the 
President  is  not  your  master:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  your  aenrant  and  ao  art  the 
Members  of  Congnna.  It  la  not  what  they 
say  but  what  you  aay  that  counU.  Oet  a 
ropy  of  Congressinan  Dsviirs'a  bill  (HJt 
M7n,  and  send  It  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressman  along  with  your  direction  that 
they  vote  to  kill  the  President's  U.N.  bond 
purchase  proposal. 


Strain  in  American-Israel  ReUtioBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OP   CAUrORIfflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmiS 

Tuesday,  June  12. 1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVIXT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Sbymour  Hal- 
pern,  recently  joined  me  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  bill  we  proposed  to  include 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to 
provide   that   the   Government   of   the 


United  States  shall  furnish  no  aid  or 
assistance  to  any  foreign  nation  or  citi- 
zen thereof  in  carrying  out  any  activity 
under  which  American  citizens  will  be 
discriminated  against 

Congressman  Halpeen  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Queens  Hadassah  in  New 
York  City  as  its  "Man  of  the  Year"  and 
on  that  occasion  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech  stressing  the  need  for  and  desir- 
ability of  including  that  language  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  Mr.  Halpern's  address 
follows,  and  I  urge  its  careful  consid- 
eration : 

Strain  in  American -Israel  Relations 
(Text  Of  address  of  Hon.  Seymour  Halpern, 
Representative  from  New  York,  delivered 
at  the  convention  of  Queens  Hadas- 
sah, on  receiving  Its  Man  of  the  Year 
Award.  Sheraton-Atlantic  Hotel,  New 
York  City.   June   5.   1962) 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  receive  this 
honor  tonight  from  my  dear  friends  In 
Queens  Hadassah.  I  shall  prominently  dis- 
play this  award;  I  shall  cherish  It  all  the 
dajrg  of  my  life  and  I  shall  always  do  my 
utmost  to  Justify  the  thoughts  which 
prompted   you  to  give  It  to  me. 

I  am  honored,  too,  to  be  invited  here  to- 
night, and  to  participate  in  so  fine  a  meet- 
ing where  I  see  so  many  old  friends,  and 
hope  to  come  away  with  some  new  bonds 
of  friendship. 

In  all  this  Joyous  atmosphere  and  in  the 
festive  spirit  of  Israel's  recent  14th  anni- 
versary celebration.  I  must  admit  a  heavy 
heart.  I  am  worried  about  American-Israel 
relations,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
discussing  my  thoughts  here — for  what 
more  appropriate  place  could  there  be,  than 
at  a  Hadassah  meeting,  for  the  instilling  of 
Ideas  and  for  the  generation  of  energy, 
which  might  contribute  to  putting  the 
United  States  and  another  great  democracy 
in  a  more  (xwltive  relationship  than  the 
present  course  now  Indicates. 

I  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  policymak- 
ing officials  in  Washington  have  embarked 
on  a  reckleas  pursuit  of  the  illusion  of  Arab 
friendship  at  a  frantic  pace,  and  at  Inde- 
scribable cost.  Noble  words  about  Israel's 
annlveraary.  uttered  from  the  highest  levels 
in  our  Government,  including  the  State  De- 
partment, unfortunately  leave  us  with 
somewhat  of  a  hollow  ring. 

I  was  pleased  to  Uke  the  floor  of  the 
House,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  join  in  a 
tribute  to  Xsrael's  anniversary.  We  cele- 
brated a  holiday  sacred  to  larael.  and  very 
meaningful  to  a  mulUtude  of  Americans 
without  regard  to  poUUcal  or  religious 
pwsuaslon. 

Thar*  is  a  tremendous  emotional,  frater- 
nal, and  national  Involvvment — a  sense  of 
shared  pride  in  larael's  progreaa.  After  all, 
America  and  Amerteana  playatf  a  vital  role, 
a  aaga  acUvated  and  lmpl«in«nt*<l  by  your 
own  great  organiaatlon.  in  the  rebirth  of 
larael  after  2.000  years  of  Jewish  exile  and 
suffering. 

It  is  therefor*  only  natural  that  Amer- 
icans who  love  freedom  and  Justice  enjoy 
a  vloarious  triumph  in  knowing  that  Israel 
achieved  another  suooeasful  year.  Israel 
marched  forward.  conaolldaUng  her  strength, 
building  her  institutions,  and  obuining 
growing  statua  in  the  fanoily  of  nations  as 
a  responsible  democracy. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  honest,  here 
among  friends  whose  hearts  beat  with  mine 
and  whose  tears  flow  with  mine,  if  I  did 
not  report  honestly  to  you.  Frankly,  I  am 
worried — yes,  distreesed— as  Israel  enters  Its 
16th  year. 

Israel  seeks  only  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  America  and  the  free  world 
while  striving  to  siurvlve  the  oold  and  hot 
wars  implacably  waged  against  her  by  Oom- 


mtmlst-aupported  and  Commtinlst-armed 
Arab  foes. 

I  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  South 
America,  where  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Confer- 
ence. I  came  back  with  a  measure  of  new 
hope  for  the  program  envisaged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment's Alliance  fw  Progress.  The  diffi- 
culties we  face  there  are  tremendous,  but  at 
least  something  of  a  start  has  been  made. 
I  regret,  however,  to  reflect  today  on  our 
policies  In  another  part  of  the  world,  the 
Near  East.  I  mtist  teU  you  that  our  rela- 
tions m'lth  the  Arab  States  are  emerging  as 
an  "alliance  without  progress." 

In  South  America,  the  Alliance  is  quite 
rightly  Unking  reform  and  social  justice  with 
U.S.  assistance.  But  I  am  dismayed  to  wit- 
ness the  United  States  working,  at  this  very 
moment,  along  with  West  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, on  an  agreement  to  provide  Nasser's 
Egypt  with  huge  new  sums  of  money.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  would  he  the  heav- 
iest contributor  In  the  consortium. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  the 
principle  of  International  assistance.  But 
I  simply  cannot  understand  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Alliance  for  Progress  phlloeophy 
of  human  Justice  in  Latin  America  and  the 
"alliance  without  progress"  in  Egyptian- 
American  relations.  Dictator  Nasser  will 
condescend  to  accept  our  assistance.  How- 
ever, Egypt  shows  no  indication  whatever 
of  obeying  United  Nations  resolutions 
against  the  Egyptian  boycotts  and  block- 
ades which  affect,  not  Just  Israel,  but  also 
the  United  States  and  American  citizens. 

Those  truly  concerned  with  human  rights 
wait  in  tense  agony  as  the  news  arrives 
from  Algeria  with  reports  of  terrorism  and 
Arab  attacks  on  Jews,  once  mcwe  the  inno- 
cent scapegoats  of  history  caught  in  the  tur- 
bulent storm  of  revolution.  Radio  Cairo 
brags  that  Washington  is  about  to  provide 
Egypt  with  huge  new  assUUnce  and  dollars, 
with  no  BUlngs  attached.  The  aame  Egyp- 
tian broadcast  simultaneously  boasts  of  Mos- 
lem forces  In  new.  independent  Algeria  Join- 
ing with  the  Arab  armies  in  a  new  drive  to 
wi()e  out  Israel. 

The  State  Department  knows  very  well 
that  Algerian  Arab  terrorists  received  So- 
viet weapons,  and  even  Russian  training. 
The  Department  also  knows  that  Soviet  arms 
continue  to  move  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
otlier  Moslem  states. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles  recently  went  to  Cairo 
and  met  with  Nasser,  as  President  Kennedy's 
personal  represenutlve.  Mr.  Bowles  later 
reported  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
United  States  to  try  to  improve  relations  with 
Egypt.  He  also  thought  Egypt  should  con- 
centrate on  raising  living  standards,  and  not 
on  raising  huge  radio  transmitters  to  broad- 
cast propaganda,  which,  I  might  add.  is  fre- 
quently irresponsible,  anti-American,  and 
favorable  to  the  81no-8oviet  bloc.  The 
Bowles  mission  presented  a  mammoth  i>ro- 
poaal  of  an  expanded  long-range  program  of 
economic  aid  to  Vtmm. 

Tet.  now.  with  no  commitment  whatever 
from  Cairo  as  to  a  more  peaceful  course  in- 
volving Israel  as  well  as  Egyptian  designs 
for  hegemony  over  her  Arab  neighbors.  «■* 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  handout  in 
the  offlng. 

As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough.  But  what 
makes  matters  even  more  repugnant  is  a  re- 
port, by  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  that  Nasser  is  very  cool  to  ac- 
cepting this  aid  unless  the  United  SUtes 
promises  to  help  keep  Israel  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  Imagine  that. 
Thus,  the  man  who  seeks  to  rule  all  the 
Middle  East  wants  the  United  States  to  as- 
sist him  in  crippling  the  economy  of  Israel, 
and  holds  out  ss  his  price  the  acceptance  of 
our  foreign  aid  plan. 

How  ironic.  How  ridiculous.  But  this  is 
the  bold  reality  of  a  very  serious  sitiiation 
which    unfortunately,    In    the    vast    world 
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seheme  of  things,  has  not  been  focused  Into 
proper  perspective.  This  is  a  symbol,  not  of 
progress  but  of  regression,  and  I  shall  add, 
but  of  blatant  appeasement. 

Are  we  to  reward  Nasser  for  blacklisting 
American  ships  that  dare  to  trade  with  Is- 
rael? Are  we  to  reward  Nasser  for  denying 
his  own  citizens  due  process  of  law?  Are 
we  to  ignore  the  expropriations  and  seizures 
that  we  condemned  so  loudly  when  com- 
mitted by  Fidel  Castro,  Nasser's  good  friend 
In  Cuba' 

Does  this  mean  that  Israel  should  look  on 
with  calm  reassurance  when  Soviet  muni- 
tions. Jet  bombers,  rockets  and  arms  of  the 
latest  design  from  Russian  factories,  together 
with  Soviet  bloc  military  Instructors,  con- 
tinue to  arrive  at  the  ports  of  Egypt? 
Through  our  dollars  are  we  to  indirectly  fi- 
nance this  arms  flow  from  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc  to  Egypt?  If  Nasser  Is  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  Improving  his  economy  and 
peaceful  development,  why  does  he  need  jet 
bombers  and  rockets? 

The  same  State  Department  that  drafted 
the  new  "alliance  without  progress"  for 
American-Egyptian  relations  also  is  telling 
us  that  the  United  States  must  not  currently 
press  for  Arab-Israel  peace  at  the  United 
Nations.  What  happened  to  the  high- 
sounding  promises  about  the  White  House 
taking  initiative  for  Arab-Israel  peace? 

When  Israel  defended  herself  in  March 
against  attacks  on  Lake  Tiberias,  the  State 
Department  rushed  to  the  United  Nations 
with  a  resolution  heaping  blame  on  one 
side,  Israel's  side.  In  a  two-sided  dispute. 
Was  this  a  move  to  persuade  Nasser  to  ac- 
cept our  money,  so  the  Arabs  could  buy  more 
Russian  arms? 

If  what  I  fear  is  true,  there  is  emerging 
in  the  Near  East  something  I  could  not  even 
term  an  "alliance  without  progress."  I  would 
call  it  an  "alliance  for  retrogression." 

The  same  State  Department  that  is  so 
upset  about  the  Communist  threat  to  Laos, 
the  same  officials  who  advised  us  to  dispatch 
Marines  to  Thailand  Just  a  few  days  ago,  and 
are  terrified  by  Communist  penetration  In 
Southeast  Asia,  seem  to  be  indifferent  or 
blind  to  the  continuing  flow  of  Communist 
arms  into  the  Arab  States. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  Americans  are 
prepared  to  fight  and  die  in  Southeast  Asia 
against  one  faction  of  Communist-armed 
fanatics,  while  Israel  is  supposed  to  pas- 
sively submit  to  attacks  from  another  fac- 
tion of  Communist-armed  fanatics  on  her 
borders?  We  recall  that  the  Syrian  troops 
who  fired  into  Israel  territory,  killing  and 
wounding  Israelis,  used  Soviet  guns.  Soviet 
Instructors  taught  the  Arabs  how  to  use 
those  guns.  Shortly  after  the  United  States 
denounced  Israel  for  fighting  back,  Syria 
announced  that  It  was  obtaining  even  more 
Soviet  arms. 

Friends,  the  situation  is  ridiculous.  The 
State  Department  feels  we  should  fight  In 
Southeast  Asia,  but  that  Israel  has  no  right 
to  defend  Itself  in  the  Near  East.  The  State 
Department  U  even  preparing  a  loan  that 
would  permit  the  Arabs  to  bring  more  Rus- 
sian arms  Into  the  Middle  East.  That  Is 
why  I  say  that  some  of  the  so-called  greet- 
mgs  offered  Israel  by  the  State  Department 
on    Israel's   anniversary   had   a   hollow   ring. 

I  submit  that  It  was  diplomatically  stupid 
and  contrary  to  the  best  American  interests 
to  censure  Israel  for  defending  herself 
against  Soviet-armed,  pro-Communist  Arab 
collaborators.  It  was,  even  In  kind  lan- 
guage—shameful. In  substance,  to  curry  the 
questionable  favor  of  the  Arab  States  we 
sold  our  free -world  friend,  Israel,  down  the 
Jordan. 

Are  we  to  tell  the  Arabs,  in  effect,  that 
they  can  get  away  with  murder  against 
Israel?  Will  not  this  Invito  aggression  that 
might  set  off  a  world  conflagration?  What 
sense  is  it  to  close  one  window  In  Laos 
against  the  aggressors,  but  to  open  another 


in  the  Near  East?  And  even  provide  the  cul- 
prits with  a  Btepladder  and  prior  notice  that 
police  are  off  duty  in  that  area. 

Mr  Frederick  Dutton,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Df  State,  wrote  me  very  recently  in  an 
attempt  to  Justify  the  flow  of  Soviet  arms  to 
Syria.  In  an  amazing  reference,  he  white- 
washed the  Syrian-Soviet  arms  deals  by 
stating  that  I  must  be  aware  of  what  he 
termed  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  bt'come  a  major  supplier  of  arms  In  the 
Near  East."  This  being  the  case,  he  said. 
"Certain  of  the  Arab  States  have  secured  the 
bulk  of  their  military  equipment  from  other 
sources." 

Now.  this  is  insulting  to  our  intelligence. 
The  United  States  is  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Jordan.  We  also  find  American 
arms  in  the  arsenals  of  Lebanon.  Jordan, 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Soviet  arms  are  piled 
high  in  the  arsenals  and  airports  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  other  Arab  States.  Yet  to  this 
very  day,  Washington  authorities  continue  to 
deny  military  assistance  to  Lsrael  to  defend 
herself  against  the  forces,  armed  by  both 
America  and  Russia,  who  openly  announce 
dedication  to  Israel's  destruction  by  force  of 
arms. 

Arab  goals  are  being  realized  in  Algeria 
and  elsewhere.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
Arab  "alliance  for  progress"  which  would 
be  peaceful  and  productive,  which  we  could 
and  should  support.  But.  instead,  we  are 
witnessing  an  Arab  "alliance  for  aggression  " 
which  we  must  strongly  oppose  No  Ameri- 
can loans  should  go  to  a  nation  that  u.ses 
her  fLSsets  for  purchase  of  Russian  arms. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt  of  Califor- 
nia find  I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  would  deny 
American  assistance  to  any  nation  that  dis- 
criminates against  Americans  on  a  basis  of 
religion  by  seeking  to  impose  blockades  and 
boycotts. 

As  you  know.  In  the  past  few  years, 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
have  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Pres:dent  should  use  executive  discretion  In 
densing  assistance  to  such  nations  that  dis- 
criminate against  American  citizens  and  In- 
terests on  any  arbitrary  and  Insulting  basis 
of  the  religious  faith  of  our  fellow  country- 
men 

Congress  has  made  it  known  that  this  is 
an  intolerable  situation  by  a  number  of  ex- 
presiiions  contained  In  various  measures 
adopted  by  overwhelming  votes  through  the 
yeans.  Congress  has  looked  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Chief  Executive  for  im- 
plementing action.  So  have  all  of  you,  but 
we  regret  to  observe,  despite  flagrant  vlola- 
tion:;  of  the  principle  of  these  provisions,  the 
sense  of  Congress  has  been  Ignored  That  is 
why  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  advocate  legisla- 
tion to  make  mandatory  this  denial  of  aid 
to  v:olator-natlons.  We  are  convinced  that 
Confjress  must  move  without  reservation  to 
Insure  respect  for  its  expressed  po.sltlon  on 
the  denial  of  assistance  to  those  nations  that 
oper.ly  maintain  a  national  policy  of  dis- 
criminating against   Americans. 

The  offenders,  as  you  know,  are  not  our 
allle;5.  They  allege  to  be  "neutrals."  but 
mosi  often  vote  against  free  world  interests 
generally,  and  against  America  speciflcally. 
while  repeatedly  siding  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  the  United  Nations.  These  Arab 
League  States  not  only  bar  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  from  access  to  their  territory 
but  have  entered  into  a  coordinated  boycott 
undertaking  to  punish  American  merchant 
shlp!5  and  manufacturers  solely  because  these 
flrmK,  regardless  of  the  personal  religious 
convictions  of  their  owners,  dare  to  trade 
with  Israel,  a  democratic  state  friendly  to 
America  and  closely  aligned  with  the  free 
world.  This  boycott  even  applies  to  doing 
business  with  American  firms  here,  whose 
officers  or  employees  are  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
It  has  been  alleged,  from  time  to  time,  by 
State  Department  officials  that  we  must  ap- 


pease admittedly  discriminatory  Arab  tactics 
in  order  to  serve  diplomatic  ends.  I  fall  to 
see  how  much  has  been  accomplished  by  such 
appeasement,  a  depressing  departure  from 
American  dignity  and  tradition.  We  need 
only  look  at  so  many  of  the  Arab  States' 
votes  in  the  United  Nations.  We  need  only 
to  look  at  the  treatment  we  received  at  the 
hand  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  connection  with  the 
airfield  we  built  there.  Despite  every  con- 
ceivable sacrifice  of  principle  and  decency 
we've  been  kicked  off  this  fleld  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  agreement  this  last  April. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  Soviet  guns,  tanks, 
jets,  and  even  submarines  now  forming  the 
basic  armed  strength  of  the  main  Arab 
armies,  especially  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
linking  those  countries  loglstically  with  the 
Soviet  munitions  factories  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary instructors. 

1  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  set  forth  standards  of 
conduct  by  recipient  nations  toward  United 
States  citizens  as  a  qualification  for  our 
economic  assistance.  And  this  should  be 
spelled  out  without  qualification.  Having  a 
declaration  of  policy  is  obviously  not  enough. 
Tlie  executive  branch  has  ignored  the  sense 
of  Congress  a.s  we  have  solemnly  expressed 
it  We  owe  it  to  the  self-respect  of  the 
American  public,  as  well  as  to  the  highest 
national  interest,  to  now  establish  a  firm 
position  and  Incorporate  mandatory  lan- 
guage into  the  pending  Mutual  Assistance 
Act  legislation. 

Surely,  this  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  own  expressed  objective, 
which  he  has  made  clear  to  Congress,  but 
which,  regretfully,  has  not  been  carried  out 
by  his  own  executive  branch.  He  has  said 
on  various  occasions  that  he  wants  foreign 
aid  linked  with  the  promotion  of  social  Jus- 
tice and  morality.  I  might  add  that  the 
platforms  of  both  our  political  parties  make 
strong  pledges  to  combat  foreign  discrimina- 
tion against  Americans,  on  a  basis  of  reli- 
gion, especially  through  travel  barriers,  boy- 
cotts, and  blockades. 

Well,  if  these  principles  are  to  be  realized 
and  not  Just  remain  as  high-sounding  Ideals, 
then  Congress  should  adopt  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  our  bill. 

I  feel  this  is  the  only  answer.  This  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  at  this  late  date,  to  remedy 
a  situation  that  has  persisted  too  long.  It  Is 
apparent  the  compromise  of  principle  has 
marred  our  national  countenance.  The  day 
is  gone  when  we  can  sit  quietly  and  permit 
nations  soliciting  our  assistance  to  discrim- 
inate against  our  citizens  with  impunity 
I  might  add  that  either  that  day  Is  gone 
or  our  national  dignity,  our  herlUge,  are 
going  sadly  undefended. 

When  will  we  reassert  our  right  to  respect 
In  the  family  of  nations?  The  least  we  can 
do  is  to  refuse  to  finance  regimes  that  dip 
our  flag  in  the  dirt  by  Intolerable  demon- 
strations of  bigotry  against  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

Are  nations  to  be  permitted  to  take  Ameri- 
can friendship  for  granted,  regardless  of  their 
conduct  toward  Americans? 

Our  historic  national  tradition  has  charted 
proud  precedents.  In  1885,  the  United  States 
refused  to  accept  protests  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary on  the  appointment  of  our  Ambassador 
to  that  kingdom  because  the  designee's  wife 
happened  to  be  of  Jewish  faith. 

In  1911,  the  United  SUtes  abrogated  a 
trade  treaty  with  czarlst  Russia,  in  effect 
since  1832.  because  of  Russian  mistreatment 
of  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith. 

In  1924.  we  protested  to  Switzerland 
against  exclusion  of  Americans  of  the  Mor- 
mon faith. 

Our  vigorous  repeated  protests  to  Fascist 
Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  are  also  part  of  that 
history. 

In  1956,  our  President,  then  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  described  Egypt's  Nasser 
as  -the  chief  provocateur  against  the  West." 
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Last  year,  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  Nasser  \i.lcd  v.ith  tin-  Soviet 
Union  on  53  occasions,  but  only  four 
times  with  America.  Egypt's  discrimination 
against  our  shipping,  and  otherwise  affecting 
our  citizens,  continues  unabated.  But.  as  I 
said  earlier,  now  we  are  giving  Increased  as- 
sistance to  Egypt. 

The  program  for  giving  these  new  huge 
sums  to  Egypt  must  be  reviewed  at  all  levels 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  my  part  In 
Congress  toward  this  end.  The  voice  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  people,  will  be  heard 
on  this  Issue,  you  may  rest  assured.  But 
the  action  and  vital  voice  and  guidance  of 
the  ZOA  are  needed  at  this  dangerous 
moment. 

I  know  you  will  neither  evade  the  chal- 
lenge nor  minimize  the  dangers. 

The  State  Department  told  me,  and  I  quote 
\erbatlm,  that  "should  hostilities  recur  in 
the  region — the  Near  East — we  are  convinced 
the  aggrieved  party  should  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  United  Nations  peace-keeping 
instrumentalltios  so  readily  available  in  the 
area." 

How  in  heaven's  name  can  Israel  take  "full 
advantage  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping instrumentalities"?  We  Just  wit- 
nessed the  tragic  and  cynical  spectacle  of 
April  9  when  the  United  States,  for  mls- 
gvilded  notions  of  expediency,  joined  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  big  powers  on  the 
Security  Council,  against  Israel,  a  besieged 
small  country  that  valiantly  sought  to  de- 
fend herself. 

What  made  tills  move  all  the  more  deplor- 
able, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  to  the 


President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  NaUons,  Is  not 
only  did  we  support  the  censure  resolution 
but  we  coeponsored  It. 

I  wish  Mr.  Dutton  or  Mr.  Rusk—or  some- 
one would  explain  what  appears  to  be  a  lot 
of  doubleUlk.  They  might  as  well  admit 
their  decision  to  woo  the  Arabs  at  Israel's 
expense. 

I  believe  Israel  Is  entitled  to  more  than 
empty  phrases  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment. I  believe  that  American  citizens 
would  be  remiss  if  they  did  not  challenge. 
In  America's  own  interest,  the  tragic  tendency 
now  apparent. 

America  must  tell  Israel  that,  despite  our 
recent  travesty  at  the  United  Nations  and 
despite  the  disquieting  reports  about  mas- 
sive handouts  to  an  aggressive  Egypt,  we  will 
reconsider  and  alter  policies  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

Let  us  today  renew  our  determination  to 
stand  by  our  friend  and  true  ally,  the  State 
of  Israel.  We  must  do  this  In  our  own 
national  Interest.  Let  us  soberly  remember, 
and  remind  the  State  Department,  that  Is- 
rael is  the  only  nation  In  the  world  which, 
menaced  by  Soviet-equipped  forces,  turned 
to  America  to  join  our  military  assistance 
program,  to  defend  herself  against  commu- 
nism and  aggression,  only  to  be  rejected  by 
us  as  so  tragically  evidenced  by  the  United 
Nations  censure  resolution. 

The  occasion  of  Israel's  recent  anniversary 
will  be  truly  significant  If  we  now  take  In- 
ventory of  the  entire  picture  and  generate 
here  a  new  realization  of  the  dangers,  and 
embark    on    action    to    Insure    the   healthy 


future  of  Israel-American  relations.  If  this 
Is  done,  I  am  confident  that  mistakes  will  be 
corrected  and  new  paths  found  so  that  we 
can.  In  good  conscience,  anticipate  a  happy 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  Israel. 

Zionists  know  from  the  depths  of  their 
experience  that  the  "watchman  of  Israel' 
must  not  sleep  and  must  not  sliunber.  It 
Is  a  duty  to  be  a  watchman  of  Israel,  it  is 
also  an  honor. 

The  crisis  of  Zionism  Is  also  the  crisis  ol 
Judaism.  Zionism  fulfilled  becomes  a  chief 
source  of  nourishment  of  Judaism.  Zionism. 
through  the  State  of  Israel,  has  revived  all 
aspects  of  Jewish  life. 

At  the  Ideological  Conference  In  Jerusa- 
lem, some  years  ago.  Foreign  Minister  Golds 
Meir  made  a  paradoxical  statement.  During 
a  debate  about  Israel  and  the  diaspora,  she 
said  that  "when  I  meet  my  American  friends, 
women  who  are  my  contemporaries,  I  am 
sorry  for  them.  They  worry  about  their 
grandchildren.  My  grandchildren  are  In  a 
kibbutz  In  the  Negev,  but  I  am  absolutely 
s\  re  about  them." 

Her  coafidence  L-  understandable.  Grand- 
children In  the  Negev  may  pose  problems 
concerning  health  or  phjrslcal  safety.  But 
there  are  no  problems  In  the  matter  of  the 
"Jewish  "  survival  of  the  grandchildren.  She 
might  have  to  worry  about  defense,  but  not 
about  the  strategy  of  keeping  her  offspring 
Jewish. 

The  Zionist  movement  revived  Israel,  and 
continues  to  serve.  Today,  Israel  Is  reviving 
the  Jewish  i>eople  and  Judaism  itself.  That 
is  the  trxie  dimension  of  our  challenge  and 
our  reward. 


SENATE 

Wi:i)m;si>\v.  .[i  m:  1;{,  VMVl 

The  SenaU  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rabbi  David  Berent,  Congregation 
Beth  Jacob,  Lewiston,  Maine,  offeied  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  Master 
.Architect  of  the  universe:  reverently  we 
ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
upon  all  who  govern  by  the  consent  of 
this  people. 

Do  Thou  bless  these  representatives  of 
the  people  of  :his  Republic.  Grant  them 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  their  de- 
liberations. Sanctify  their  purposes  as 
they  serve  Tliee  and  their  people,  and 
hallow  their  lives  as  they  give  of  them- 
selves in  dedication 

Make  us  restless,  O  Loid,  for  Thy 
■^ake  and  for  the  sake  of  Thy  children. 
Give  us  turbulence  of  mind  and  distress 
of  conscience  as  long  as  men  are  en- 
slaved, discriminated  against,  and  per- 
secuted. Let  us  feel  offended  when  we 
want  to  be  serene,  indignant  when  we 
want  to  be  at  ease.  In  this  world  which 
is  becoming  tran.sformed  before  our  as- 
tonished eyes,  help  us  to  learn  and  to 
teach  that  we  must  welcome  freedom 
and  human  dignity — not  resist  it.  Help 
u.s  to  learn  and  to  teach  not  merely  that 
resistance  to  freedom  is  futile,  but  a 
defiance  of  Thine  image  and  Thy  name. 
Give  us,  O  God,  guided  leaders,  instead 
of  guided  missiles.  May  the  words  of 
our  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  our 
heart  be  for  Thy  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  Thy  children.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  12,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


errunent  Operations  and  the  Committee 
on  Aei-onautical  and  Space  Sciences  were 
authorized  to  meet  today  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  June  12.  1962: 

S.  1962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Wooden; 

S.  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Longfield-Smlth:  and 

S.  2099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tina  Jane 
Belaud 

On  June  13,  1962: 

S  107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Continuation  of  Land  Acwcisition 
Pbocram 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1962  to  the  "Construction  of 
facilities"  appropriation  for  that  year  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  land  acquisition 
program  for  the  expansion  of  launch  facili- 
ties at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Facilitatton  of  Work  of  Department  of 
Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes  iwith 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiue  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Section  12(10)    of  Area 
Redevelopment  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  12(10)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  (with  accompanyu,^ 
pai>ers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  uiid 
Cvirrency. 

Report  on   Review  or  Noncash  Grant-in- 
AiD  Credits  Allowed  fob  Pttbliclt  Owned 
Parking    FACiLrras.    Housihg    and    Home 
Finance   Aoknct 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera:  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuai.t  to 
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taw,  a  report  on  the  review  of  noncaah 
frant-ln-*ld  crecUts  aUowed  for  publicly 
owned  parking  faculties.  Housing  axul  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  June  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Ckunmlttee  on 
Oovermnent  Operations. 

RcpoKT  OH  Rvnsw  or  Stock  Pditds  um  R>- 

LATB)     COKSXmzS     FDNDS    IK     THK    DZFABT- 
MXNT   OF    DkTKKBK    (PAXT    1) 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  review  of  stock  funds  and  related 
consumer  funds  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, part  1,  dated  Jvme  1902  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi)eratlons. 

TucFoaAST  Admission  Into  the  Untied 
Statxs  or  Cextaxn  Alisms 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  order  entered  granting 
temporary  admission  Into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
of  the  class  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress (Rept.  No.  1586);  and 

S.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services   (Rept.  No.  1585). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  8141.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  depository  libraries  (Rept  No 
1587). 


STRENGTHENING  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT.   NO.    1588) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill, 
S.  2560,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
piece  of  legislation,  upon  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, held  long  and  thorough  hearings. 
The  bill  underwent  four  major  revisions 
during  and  after  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  finally  was  approved  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  fuU  Committee  on  Com- 
merce just  a  few  days  ago. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 


unanimoua  consent,   the  second   time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.3405.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of    Alvaro 
Rodriguez  Jimenez;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  8406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  certain  allorran^es  and  relmbnrse- 
ments  for  moving  expenses  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer to  or  on  behalf  of  an  employee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Ptll,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 

5.3407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance on  a  combination  grant  and  loan 
basis  in  order  to  Improve  patient  care  In 
public  and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  through  the  modernization 
or  replacement  of  those  Institutions  which 
are  structurally  or  functionally  obsolete; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.     MORSE     (for    himself,     Mr 
HiCKEY,    and    Mr.    M.'^nsfield)  : 

5.3408.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  library  of  musical  scores  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  further 
educational,  vocational,  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities In  the  field  of  music  for  blind  ppr- 
sons;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By   Mr.   CASE   of  New   Jersey: 
S.  3409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Muldle- 
sex  Concrete  Products   &•  Excavating   Corp  . 
to  the  Commlttre  on   the  Judiclarv. 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Carroll  i  : 
S.  3410.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksln  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  neadlnj^  ) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart  i  ; 
S.  3411.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  Increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  taxable  year  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr.     MUNDT     i  for     himself,     Mr 

DiRKSEN,      Mr.     Cooper,      and      Mr 

Morton  )  : 

S  J.  Res.  199.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 

for    the   desii;nation   of   September   22,    1962, 

as   "Emancipation  Proclamation   Centennial 

Day";    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 

introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 

appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HOSPITAL  MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Randolph,  Hart.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Javits,  Pell,  Williams  of  New 
Jersej-,  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
combination  matching  grant  and  loan 
program  to  assist  certain  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  hospitals  and  nuising 
homes  to  undertake  needed  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  projects. 

In  most  metropolitan  areas  today, 
modernization  rather  than  new  bed  con- 


struction. Is  the  principal  health  facili- 
ties need.  A  1960  Public  Health  Service 
nationwide  survey  of  each  of  the  25  US. 
metropolitan  areas  which  have  more 
than  2,500  general  hospital  beds,  and 
sample  reports  from  32  smaller  areas 
showed  a  projected  national  cost  for 
needed  modernization  and  replacement 
of  $3.6  billion. 

This  staggering  figure  is  nearly  four 
times  the  current  high  rate  of  annual 
construction  expenditures  in  the  entire 
health  facilities  field,  and  only  a  fraction 
of  the  latter  sum  is  spent  on  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  which  does  not  add 
to  new  bed  capacity. 

The  breakdown  of  the  results  of  this 
survey  are  as  follows: 
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In  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  estimated 
backlog  of  modernization  needs  as  shown 

in  the  1960  survey  was  $215  million,  in- 
cluding' S35  3  million  in  Pittsburgh,  $34.1 
million  in  Philadelphia  and  $2.2  million 
in  Scranton.  The  State-by-State  figures 
have  never  been  published  but  the  infor- 
mation on  estimated  individual  State 
nced.s  can  be  obtained  from  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Haldeman 
in  an  article  In  the  July  1961  journal 
Hospitals  explained  the  problem  facing 
urban  communities  in  these  terms : 

Tlie  depression  years  and  wartime  mili- 
tary restrictions  caused  deficit*  to  accumu- 
late in  hospital  plant*.  These  deflcita  led 
to  poitwar  emphasis  on  new  hospital  plants 
and  plant  expansion.  Since  most  of  our 
earlier  hospitals  were  In  urban  centers  post- 
war attention,  with  Federal  a.sslstance,  was 
focused  on  rural  shortages.  This  left  urban 
projects  with  lower  prioritle«.  Meanwhile 
physical  deterioration  and  functional  ob- 
solescence moved  slowly  but  inevitably  upon 
the  older  city  hospitals.  In  addition  to  thi« 
urban  communities  are  In  a  state  of  social 
flux  around  the  hospital  doors;  neighbor- 
hoods are  being  transformed  by  superhigh- 
ways, by  indtistry  and  commerce,  and  by  the 
movf-ment  of  people  to  the  suburbs.  All  of 
these  factors  create  new  pressures  requir- 
ing that  special  attention  be  devoted  to  ur- 
ban modernization  and  replacement,  includ- 
ing the  relocaUon  of  some  facilities  to  other 
sites. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General,  acting  through  the  State  Hill- 
Burton  agencies,  to  make,  first,  grants 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  qualified 
modernization  projects,  and  or  second, 
loan.s  instead  of  grants  or  to  supplement 
aithorized  grants,  provided  the  total 
Federal  share  did  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, assistance  would  be  provided  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  re- 
Pional  health  facilities  plans.  The 
amounts  to  be  authorized  have  been  left 


blank  In  the  bill  pending  the  develop- 
ment in  hearings  of  data  on  the  optimum 
size  of  the  piroposed  program.  The  date 
of  commencement  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  July  1.  1963.  so  there  would  be 
no  budgetary  impact  until  fiscal  year 
1964. 

E?very  effort  has  been  made  to  comple- 
ment and  not  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
i.sting  Hill-Burton  construction  program. 
The  Hill-Burton  State  agencies  would 
process  the  applications,  and  procedures 
.similar  to  the  existing  program  would 
be  employed  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
Projects  which  incretise  bed  capacity  by 
more  than  15  percent  would  be  ineligible 
for  modernization  funds. 

The  50  percent  grant  figure  was  chosen 
a.s  the  median  pwint  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  grants  available  un- 
der Hill-Bu:.-ton.  In  many  of  the  States 
where  modernization  is  most  needed. 
only  the  minimal  grants  are  available 
under  the  formula  in  the  existing  pro- 
cram,  and  "-he  cost  of  modernization  is 
frequently  jo  high  that  this  formula  did 
not  seem  aijpropi'iate  or  sufficient  for  a 
modernization  program.  A  smaller  p>er- 
centage  of  l<x;al  financing  is  required  un- 
der the  modernization  prop>osal  than 
under  Hill-Burton  on  the  theory  that  the 
existing  in\estment  in  plant  and  land 
in  themselves  indicate  sufficient  partici- 
pation by  the  localities. 

Extensive  comments  and  advice  have 
been  received  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Departments  of  Health  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  persons  in  thase  agencies  who  lent 
assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the  measure 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  desk  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  a  1-week  period. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary win  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
the  bill  win  He  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  3407)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  on  a  combination  grant 
and  loan  basis  in  order  to  improve  pa- 
tient care  in  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  through  the 
modernization  or  replacement  of  those 
institutions  which  are  structurally  or 
functionally  obsolete;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATncrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hospital  Moderni- 
zation Act  of  1962". 

riNDINCS 

Sec  2  (a)  The  grant*  for  hospital  con- 
struction authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  have  resulted,  through 
the  assistance  and  stimulation  given  to  the 
States  and  localities.  In  the  construction  of 


many  greatly  needed  hospital*  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  that  title,  federally  aided  hospital  con- 
structlon  has  In  the  main  been  construction 
of  new  beds  In  areas  suffering  from  a  total 
lack  or  an  acute  shortage  of  hospital  facili- 
ties. The  geographic  distribution  of  hospital 
beds  is  now  far  better  than  It  was  when  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  was 
enacted.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
changing  distribution  patterns  of  the  popu- 
lation, however,  there  continues  to  be  wide- 
spread need  for  construction  of  new  hospital 
beds.  In  recent  years,  moreover,  a  further 
Important  need  has  developed  In  the  grow- 
ing obsolescence  of  many  of  the  hospitals 
that  were  already  in  existence  when  the  pro- 
gram of  new  construction  was  originally 
projected.  Continued  progress  toward  the 
declared  congressional  objective,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  now  requires  not  only 
continuing  and  rapid  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  beds,  but  also  the  moderni- 
zation, or  where  necessary  the  replacement, 
of  many  existing  structures,  in  order  ( 1 )  to 
Improve  patient  care  by  Increasing  the  ade- 
quacy of  services,  safety,  and  efficiency;  (2) 
to  keep  the  Nation's  hospital  plant  func- 
tional in  relation  to  evolving  medical  prac- 
tice; and  (3)  to  adapt  the  facilities  to  new 
hospital  and  related  medical  uses, 

(b)  There  Is  throughout  the  country  a 
grave  shortage  of  nursing  homes  of  high 
quality,  a  shortage  which  becomes  ever  more 
serious  with  the  growth  In  the  number  of 
aged  persons.  Through  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  and  other  nonprofit  nurs- 
ing h<Mnes,  Congress  has  taken  steps  to 
Increase  the  nximber  of  nursing  home  beds. 
But  many  of  the  older  Institutions  are  in 
serious  need  of  modernization  or  replace- 
ment. 

(c)  The  public  and  nonprofit  institutions 
which  are  In  need  of  modernization  or 
replacement  are  generally  unable  to  raise 
locally  the  substantial  sums  required  other- 
wise than  by  borrowing,  and  though  able  to 
give  adequate  assurance  of  repayment,  many 
are  unwilling  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds 
at  commercial  Interest  rates  because  of  the 
substantial  additional  cost  which  would  be 
imposed  on  their  p>atlent8. 

(d)  With  resp>ect  to  new  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  health  facilities. 
it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  needed  assistance  In  the  form  of  capital 
grants.  With  respect  to  modernization  or 
replacement  of  obsolete  facilities,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  established  sources  of 
income  of  the  Institutions  make  practicable 
and  desirable  a  Federal  program  of  grant  and 
loan  payments.  Under  such  a  program  any 
payment  may  consist  of  a  grant  amounting 
to  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  such  mod- 
ernization or  replacement  project,  and  cm: 
a  loan  without  a  grant  or  to  supplement  a 
grant  as  long  as  the  Federal  share  does  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  establishment  of  such  a  combina- 
tion grant  and  loan  program,  as  a  corollary  to 
the  program  of  grants  for  new  construction. 
Is  now  essential  to  the  orderly  and  balanced 
development  of  the  Nation's  health  facilities. 

AMENDMKNT    ADDING    TTTLK    Vm   TO    THE    PTTBLIC 
HXALTH    SZBVICB   ACT 

Sbc.  3.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C,  ch.  6A)  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding, 
Immediately  after  title  VII  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITUI  Vin GRANTS  AND  LOANS  rOR  MODERNI- 
ZATION OR  REPLACEMENT  OF  HOSPITALS  AND 
NtTRSING    HOMES 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist,  through  payments  which  consist  of 
grants  and /or  loans  In  the  modernization  or 
replacement  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  which  are  nec- 


essary to  the  provision  of  adequate  hospital 
and  nursing  home  services  to  the  people,  but 
which  are  structurally  or  functionally 
obsolete 

"Definitions 

'Sec  802.  As  used  in  this  title- 
Ma)  the  term  'hospital'  Includes  general, 
mental,  chronic  disease,  and  other  types  of 
hospitals,  and  related  facilities,  such  as  lab- 
oratories, outpatient  departments,  nurses' 
homes  and  training  facilities,  and  central 
service  facilities  operated  In  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  include  any  hospital 
furnishing  primarily  domiciliary  care; 

"lb)  the  term  nursing  home'  means  a 
facility  for  the  accommodation  of  conva- 
lescents or  other  persons  who  are  not  acutely 
ill  and  not  in  need  of  hospital  care,  but 
who  require  skilled  nursing  care  and  related 
medical  services. 

"(1)  which  is  operated  in  connection  with 
a  hospital,  or 

■  (2)  in  which  such  nursing  care  and  medi- 
cal services  are  prescribed  by,  or  are  per- 
formed under  the  general  direction  of,  per- 
sons licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery 
in  the  State; 

■(C)  the  term  public'  means  owned  and 
operated  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  by  an  instrumentality  of  such  a 
political  subdivision,  or  by  a  State  university 
or  medical  school;  or  by  a  State  dn  the 
CHse  of  general  h~^pltal8  only) ; 

"(d)  the  tenil  'nonprofit'  means  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
pKjrations  or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual; 

"(e)  the  term  'modernization'  means 
major  repair  (to  the  extent  permitted  in  reg- 
ulations) ,  renovation,  or  remodeling  of  an  ex- 
isting structure,  and  Includes  equipment 
Incident  thereto,  but  does  not  Include  any 
expansion  of  the  structure  which  Increases 
bed  capacity  by  more  than  5  per  centum; 

"(f)  the  term  'replacement'  means  con- 
struction (as  defined  In  section  631(h))  of 
a  facility  designed  primarily,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 806(4),  to  stirve  the  name  needs  as  a 
facility  or  facilities  which  have  been  or  will 
be  closed,  and  does  not  Include  any  con- 
struction to  provide  bed  capacity  of  more 
than  105  per  centimi  of  the  capacity  of  such 
closed  facility  or  facilities; 

"(g)  the  term  'State'  Includes  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Colvunbla; 

"(h)  the  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
agency  designated  in  accordance  with  section 
623(a) (1); 

"(1)  the  terms  'cost  of  construction'  and 
'title'  shall  have  the  meanings,  respectively, 
prescribed  In  section  631    (1)    and    (Ji;    and 

"(J)  the  term  'Federal  Hospital  Council" 
means  the  Council  appointed  under  section 
633(b). 

"Authorization  of  payments 

'Sec  803.  The  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  grant  and /or  loan  payments  lor 
the  modernization  or  replacement  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes  which  he  finds  are  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  hospital  or  nursing 
home  services  to  tiie  people  of  the  respective 
States,  but  which  are  structurally  or  func- 
tionally obsolete  (as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations).  As  requested  in 
the  application  and  as  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  any  such  pay- 
ment may  Include  or  consist  exclusively  of 
a  grant  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  804  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction 
for  such  modernization  or  replacement,  and 
may  include  or  consist  exclusively  of  a  loan 
from  funds  obtained  under  section  805, 
amounting  to  part  of  such  cost  or  part  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  such  cost,  but  m 
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no  event  shall  a  payment  consisting  ez- 
cluslyely  of  a  loan,  or  Including  a  grant 
and  a  loan,  exceed  In  amount  80  per  centum 

of  such  coet. 

"Authorization  of  grant  funds 
"Sec.  804.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tills  title  the  sum  of  9 

for  the  flacal  year  beginning  July  1,  19(J3,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"Authorization  of  loan  funds 
"Stc.  806.  (a)  In  wder  to  obtain  funds 
for  loans  under  this  title,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may,  on  or  after  July  1.  1963,  from  time 
to  time  Issue  notes  and  obligations  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
maximum  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
such  notes  and  obligations  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 

I . 

"(b)  Notes  or  othei  obllgatlonn  issued  by 
the  Surgeon  Gteneral  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have 
Buch  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on 
all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  Issuance  by  the 
Surgeon  General  and  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  I  per  centum.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations of  the  Surgeon  General  issued  under 
this  section  and  for  such  pxirpose  is  author- 
ized to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  such  Act, 
as  amended,  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Surgeon  General  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan 
principal  and  Interest  payments  made  under 
this  title,  for  payments  on  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  the  Surgeon  General 
under  this  section.  Such  principal  and  In- 
terest payments.  If  not  necessary  for  such 
payments  on  notes  or  other  obligations,  shall 
be  available  for  loans  under  this  title. 

"General  regulations 

"Sec.  80«.  The  Surgeon  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe — 

"(1)  the  method  of  allotting  among  the 
States  grant  and  loan  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  on  the 
basis  of  the  pop\ilation  of  the  respective 
States,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  figures  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  other  factors  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  finds  pertinent,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  reflect  so  far  as  possible  the  rela- 
tive need  of  the  States  lor  such  funds  for 
modernization  and  replacement  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes; 

"(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to 
any  funds  loaned  hereunder; 

"(3)  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
State  agency  shall  determine  the  priority  of 
projects  based  on  the  relative  degree  of  obso- 


lescence of  the  various  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  within  the  State  which  are  In  need 
of  noodemizatlon  or  replacement,  and  the 
relative  parts  which  mch  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  play  In  the  provision  of  aervtces 
to  the  people  of  the  State  and  such  other 
taetors  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe; 

"(4)  criteria  for  determining  whether  a 
facility  proposed  to  be  constructed  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  serve  the  same  needs  as 
a  facility  or  facilities  which  have  been  or  will 
be  closed,  taking  Into  account  the  population 
to  be  served  and  the  general  character  of  the 
Bervlces  to  be  provided; 

"(5)  supplementation  for  application  to 
replacement  projects,  and  revision  for  appli- 
cation to  modernization  projects,  of  the  reg- 
ulations relating  to  standards  for  construe - 
Uon  and  equipment  issued  under  section  622 
(e),  and  of  the  regulations  supplementary 
thereto  Issued  under  section  653(a)  with  re- 
spect to  nursing  homes;  and 

"(6)  supplementation  and  modification, 
for  application  to  projects  under  this  title, 
of  (A)  the  regulations  relating  to  nondis- 
crimination and  to  services  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor  issued  under  section  622(f). 
with  the  modification  that  the  exemption 
relating  to  separate  facilities  stated  in  clause 
(1)  of  such  section  shall  not  apply  to  proj- 
ects under  this  title,  (B)  the  regulations  re- 
lating to  methods  of  administration  issued 
under  section  622fg).  and  (C)  the  regula- 
tions supplementary  thereto  issued  under 
section  653(a)  with  respect  to  nursing  homes 

"State  plans 
••Sec.  807.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  title  may  submit,  as  a  re- 
vision of  or  supplement  to  Its  iiospital  con- 
struction plan  approved  under  secUon  623 
(or  such  plan  as  extended  to  the  construc- 
tion of  nursing  homes  under  section  653). 
a  plan  for  the  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  hospitals,  or  of  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  which  meet  the  conditions  stated 
in  section  801.     Such  plan  must— 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
623(a)  other  than  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and 
(10)  thereof  (relating  to  the  State  hof=pital 
construction  program,  priorities  of  con- 
struction, and  periodic  review  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  construction  program):  and  if 
the  plan  Includes  nursing  homes,  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  653(a)  (2)  (relating 
to  the  conformity  of  the  State  nursing  home 
construction  program  with  regulations  of 
the  Surgeon  General ) ; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  of  modernization 
and  replacement  of  hospitals,  or  of  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  which  (A)  is  based  on 
a  statewide  survey  of  need  and  takes  into 
consideration  any  areawlde  program  de- 
veloped in  an  area  within  (or  p.artly  within  ) 
the  State  and  approved  by  the  State  agency. 
and  (B)  meets  the  requirements  as  to  lack 
of  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
(M-  color,  and  for  furnishing  needed  hoppltal 
services  to  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor, 
prescribed  by  regulations  issued  under  sec- 
tion 622(f)  as  supplemented  and  m<lifled 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  provided  iu 
section  806(6)  above; 

"(3)  set  forth,  with  respect  to  hoeplials  nr 
with  respect  to  hcispitals  and  nursing  homes. 
the  relative  need  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  under  section  806(3) 
for  the  several  projects  Included  In  such  pro- 
gram, and  provide  for  carrying  them  out.  in- 
sofar as  the  financial  resources  available 
therefore  make  possible,  in  the  order  of  such 
relative  need;  and 

"(4)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  and  In  any  event  when- 
ever an  areawlde  program  referred  to  In 
clause  (2)  has  been  developed  and  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  review  its  program  and 
submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  any  modifi- 
cations thereof  which  it  considers  necessary. 
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"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  there- 
of which  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

"Allotments    to    States   of  grant    and    loan 
funds 

"Sec.  808.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ised under  this  title  to  an  allotment,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
under  section  800(1),  from  the  amotmts 
made  available  for  that  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  secUon  804  and  section  805.  The  Siirgeon 
General  shall  notify  each  State  agency,  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  funds  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  made  available  under  each  such 
section,  of  the  amount  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment of  the  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
such  section,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made 
out  of  the  allotment  of  a  State  until  a  Bute 
plan  under  section  807(a)  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  such  State  and  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year 
shall  remain  available  to  such  State  for  the 
same  purposes  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only),  in  addiUon  to  the  sums 
allotted  for  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal 
year. 

•'Applications  for  and  approval  of  payments 
"Sec.  809.  (a)  An  application  for  a  pay- 
ment under  this  title  shall  be  submitted, 
by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,  to 
the  Surgeon  General  through  the  State 
agency.  If  two  or  more  public  or  other  non- 
profit agencies  Join  in  the  project,  the  ap- 
plication may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of 
sucii  agencies. 

"(b)   TTie  application  shall  set   forth    (Ii 
a    description    of    the    project.    Including    a 
description   of   the   site   of   the    project;    (2) 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  project  which 
are    in    accord    with    reguiaUons   as    revised 
iuid  supplemented  under  section  806(5);  (3) 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  the  site  of 
the   project,  and   to  any  structure   thereon, 
i.s  or   will   be  vested   In  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application,  or  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  Is  to  on- 
erate  the  hospital  or  nursing  home;   (4)   tlie 
amount,   if   any.   requested  as  a  loan  under 
the   provisions  of   this   Utle;    (5)    reasonable 
assurance  that  any  financial  support  needed. 
in  addition  to  that  furnished  under  the  pro- 
visions  of    this    title,   will    be   available   for 
carrying  out  the  project,  and  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed,  and 
for  payment  of  Interest  and  repayment  of 
principal  of  any  funds  loaned.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  loan;   (6)    reasonable 
assurance    that    the    operation    will    be    in 
compliance  with  applicable  State  standards 
for    of>eratlon    and    maintenance,    and    with 
resulatlons   as   supplemented   and    modified 
under    section    806(6)    relating    to    nondis- 
crimination and  to  services  to  persons  unable 
to  p.ay;  (7)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project; 
(8)   assurance  tliat  no  grant  has  been  made 
for  the  siime  project  under  title  VI.  and  that 
no   application   for   such   grant    Is    pending: 
19)    if   the   project    is   one  for  replacement 
satisfactory    evidence,    in    accordance    with 
regulations  i.ssued  under  section  806(4),  that 
the    facility    to   be    constructed    is   designed 
primarily  to  serve  the  same  needs  as  a  fa- 
cility or  facilities  which   have  been  or  will 
be  closed;  and  (10)  adequate  assurance  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  perform- 
ance  of   work   on    construction    assisted    l:y 
such   p.nyment    will   be   paid   wages  at  rate's 
not    less    than    those    prevailing    on    similar 
construction   in    the   locality   as   determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Dnvls-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5),  and  will  receive  compensation 
at    a   rate   not   less   than    one   and    one-half 
limes    the    basic   rate   of    pay   for   all   hours 
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worked  In  any  workweek  in  excess  of  8  hours 
In  any  workday  or  40  hours  In  the  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  in  paragraph  ( 10)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  PJl.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267).  and  secUon  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  27«c). 

•■(a)  Each  such  application  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  ( 1 )  a  recommendation  by  the 
State  agency  of  approval  of  the  project, 
based  on  findings  that  the  project  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  and  that 
the  estimated  coet  of  construction  Is  reason- 
able; and  (2)  a  certification  by  the  State 
agency  that  the  application  is  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
807(b).  that  funds  for  the  project  are 
available  from  the  State's  allotments  under 
this  title,  and  that  the  project  is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State  in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
under  section  806  ( 3 ) . 

"(d)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
such  application  if  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
are  available  from  the  allotment  to  the  State, 
and  if  the  Surgeon  General  (A)  finds  that 
the  application  contains  reasonable  assur- 
ance as  to  title,  financial  8upp>ort.  and  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  rates  of  wages;  (B)  finds 
that  the  application  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  State  Plan  approved  under  section  807 
of  this  title  and  contains  an  asstu'ance  that 
In  the  operation  of  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  there  will  be  compliance  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  State  Plan 
and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 806(6)  of  this  title;  and  (C)  concurs 
in  tlie  findings  and  certification  by  the  State 
agency  under  subsection  (c).  No  applica- 
tion shall  be  disapproved  because  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  findings  or  certification  of 
the  State  agency  until  the  Suregon  General 
has  afforded  the  State  agency  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"(e)  Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"Payments 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  Whenever  an  application  has 
been  approved  under  section  809(d),  the 
Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to  make  a 
payment  to  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  loan  or  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  is  a  loan  shall 
( 1 )  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  equal  to  the  average  annual  Interest  rate 
on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
Unitd  States  when  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  the  ap- 
plication for  the  loan  is  approved  and  by 
adjusting  the  results  so  obtained  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and 
(2i  .subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulations 
Issued  under  section  806(2),  shall  be  secured 
in  such  manner  (if  any)  and  repaid  in  such 
installments  and  within  such  period,  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  years,  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  determine.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  of  such  regulations, 
the  amount  or  terms  of  a  loan  may  be  modi- 
fled  upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of  an 
application. 

"(b)  A  grant  or  portion  of  a  payment 
which  is  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  to  the  applicant  in  installments,  each 
of  which  shall  be  paid  upon  certiacation 
by  the  State  agency,  based  upon  inspection 
by  it.  that  work  has  been  performed  upon 
the  project,  or  purchases  have  been  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  and  that  an  installment  is 
due.  A  loan  or  portion  of  a  payment  wliich 
is  a  loan  under  this  title  sliall  be  made  to 


the  applicant  In  such  installments  or  in 
Itmip  sum  and  in  advance  or  otherwise  as 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. If  the  Surgeon  General,  after  in- 
vestigation or  otherwise,  has  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  a  default  has  occurred  requiring 
action  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  he  may. 
upon  giving  notice  of  hearing  pursuant  to 
such  subsection,  withhold  fvirther  advances 
pending  action  based  on  such  bearing. 

"(c)  If,  at  any  time  before  any  loan  or 
loan  portion  of  a  payment  for  a  project  has 
been  repaid  In  full,  any  of  the  events  speci- 
fied In  clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  of  section 
625(e)  shall  occur  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  shall  be- 
come Immediately  due  and  payable  by  the 
applicant,  and  any  transferee  of  the  facility 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  such 
repayment  to  the  same  extent  as  the  bco'- 
rower.  The  provisions  of  section  626(e).  re- 
lating to  recovery  of  expenditures  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  grant  payment  nuule  under  this  title. 

"Withholding  of  funds 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  designated 
in  accordance  with  section  623(a)(1),  finds 
(,  1 )  that  the  State  agency  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  provisions  required  by 
section  807(a)  to  be  contained  In  Its  plan, 
or  (2)  that  any  funds  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  ad- 
vanced, or  (3)  that  any  assurance  given  in 
an  application  filed  under  section  809  Is  not 
being  or  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  (4)  that 
there  is  a  substantial  falliu-e  to  carry  out 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  section  809.  or  (5) 
that  adequate  State  funds  are  not  being 
provided  annually  for  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  the  Surgeon  General 
may  withhold  further  advances  from  all 
projects  in  the  State,  or  from  any  project 
or  projects  affected  by  the  default  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, until  the  default  has  been  cor- 
rected; and  If  It  is  not  corrected  he  shall 
reduce,  by  the  proper  amount,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  affected  by 
the  withholding. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  632(b). 
relating  to  judicial  review  of  action  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  section  632(a),  shall 
be  applicable  to  action  by  him  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"Administration;  general  provisions 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  In  administering  this  title 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  consult  with  the 
Federal  Hospital  Council.  He  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  administrative  regulations  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Any  such  regulations  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Surgeon 
General  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  shall  maintain  an  Integral 
set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited  an- 
nually by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proced- 
ures applicable  to  commercial  transactions 
as  provided  by  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  no  other 
audit  shall  be  required:  Provided,  That  such 
financial  transactions  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral as  the  making  of  loans  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  connec- 
tion with  such  financial  transactions  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of 
the  Government. 

■■(C)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  hhn  by  this  title,  the  Surgeon 
General  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  may — 

'ill  sue  and  be  sued; 


"(2)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  In  connection  with  which  he 
has  made  a  payment  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the 
Svu-geon  General  may,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  ac- 
quisition, handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States,  complete,  ad- 
minister, remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of. 
lease  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  prop- 
erty; Provided,  That  any  such  acquisition  of 
real  property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or 
political  BubdlvLsIon  thereof  of  Its  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  and  over  such  prop- 
erty or  Impair  the  civil  rights  under  the  State 
or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on  such 
proi>erty; 

"(3)  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

"(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  prt\'ate 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(5 1  obtain  insurance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets  held; 

"(6)  cubject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  payment  of  any  in- 
stallment of  principal  or  interest,  security, 
or  any  other  term  of  any  loan  under  this 
title,  of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which 
he  is  a  party  or  which  has  been  transferred 
to  him  pursuant  to  this  title;  and 

"(7)  Include  in  any  contract  or  instru- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  title  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  will  be  achieved. 

"(d)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  BuppUes  on  account  of  any  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  if  the  amount 
of  such  contract  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(e)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
with  the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such 
services  and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
he  agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  fur- 
nishmg  them. 

"(f)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, nothing  in  this  title  shsU  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer 
or  emplojee  the  right  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration, 
personnel,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  any 
hospital  or  nursing  home  with  respect  to 
wiilch  any  funds  have  been  or  may  be  ex- 
pended under  this  title. 

"Assistance  in  area  planning 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  more 
effectively  his  duties  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Surgeon  General  may  make 
grants-in-aid  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  such  installments,  and  In  advance 
or  otherwise  as  he  may  determine,  to  States. 
political  subdivisions,  universities,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  or  organizations,  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping and  publicizing  comprehensive  re- 
gional, metropolitan  or  local  area  plans  for 
coordination  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
other  health  facilities,  provided  that  such 
grants  may  be  made  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  specifically  certified  to  be 
needed  by  a  State  agency  or  agencies. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
sum  of  f for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1962,  and  for  each  fiscal 
vear  thereafter." 
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TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

■'Sic.  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII,  inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act"." 

(b)  Section  625(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
291h{a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof;  "No  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  the  same  project  for  which  a  pay- 
ment has  been  made  under  title  VIII,  or  for 
which  an  application  for  such  a  payment  is 
pending." 

(c)  Section  632(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  291J(b)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  as  amended"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code". 

(d)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat,  682) . 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  VIII  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  IX,  and  by 
renumbering  sections  801  through  814  (as 
in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) . 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  901 
through  914. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr,  Clark 
is  as  follows: 

Hospital   Modernization   Act  or    1962 

I.    ST7MMARY    OF    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
separate  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States,  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans, 
administered  by  the  Surgeon  General,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  modernizing  or  replacing  exist- 
ing public  and  nonprofit  hoepltals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  which  have  become  structurally 
or  functionally  obsolete. 

The  modernization  projects  which  could 
be  undertaken  under  the  program  would  in- 
clude major  repairs,  renovation  or  remodel- 
ing of  existing  structures  and  equipment,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  result  in  the  expansion 
of  a  structure  to  increase  its  bed  capacity 
by  more  than  5  percent.  The  facilities  that 
could  be  replaced  under  the  program  are 
those  that  have  been  closed  or  are  about  to 
be  closed  and  the  replacement  facilities 
would  have  to  serve  the  same  needs  as  those 
that  are  replaced.  No  replacement  facility 
could  be  constructed  with  a  bed  capacity 
of  more  than  105  percent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  closed  facility. 

The  new  program  proposed  by  the  bill 
(adding  a  new  title  VIII  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  existing  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  new  hospitals  au- 
thorized by  the  1946  Hill-Burton  Act  (title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.)  The 
new  program,  in  general,  would  follow  the 
Hill-Burton  legislative  pattern  but  would 
differ  as  to  method  of  allotting  money  to 
the  States  and  the  manner  of  financing 
projects. 

Under  the  bill  the  Surgeon  General  would 
be  authorized  to  make  payments  with  re- 
spect to  qualified  facilities  in  the  form  of 
(1)  a  grant  amounting  to  not  more  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  modernization  or 
replacement  project;  and/or  (3)  a  loan  for 
part  of  the  cost,  but  In  no  event  would  a 
payment  consisting  solely  of  a  loan,  or  In- 
cluding a  grant  and  a  loan,  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  authorizes  the  Siu-- 
geon  General  to  make  grants  for  construct- 
ing qualified  facilities.  In  certain  cases 
loans  may  be  made  In  place  of  grants  al- 
though such  loans  have  been  extremely  rare 
The  amount  of  a  grant  for  any  particular 
project  under  the  Hlll-Burton  program  may 
range  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  the  project  under  a  variable  matching 
formula,  which  seeks  to  relate  local  effort  to 
statewide  fiscal  ability  In  comparison  with 
the  average  ability  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
A  State  may  elect  to  receive  a  uniform  Fed- 


eral share  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing certain  facilities  authorized  sepa- 
rately under  the  Hlll-Burton  Act  (including 
nursing  homes) .  The  act  provides  minimum 
allotments  to  the  States  for  the  various  cate- 
gories of  facilities  for  which  grants  are  made 
(e.g.,  $200,000  a  year  for  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic health  centers  and  $20,000  for  nursing 
homes) . 

Under  the  bill,  the  method  of  allotting 
grant  and  loan  funds  among  the  States  for 
each  fiscal  year  would  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Hospital 
Council  (established  under  the  Hill-Burion 
Act)  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The 
allotment  of  these  funds  would  ha^  e  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  populatioi'.  of  the 
States,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reflect  as  far  as  possible  the 
relative  needs  of  the  States  for  moderniza- 
tion or  replacement  of  qualified  facilities 
The  bill  authorizes  the   appropriation   of 

* for  the  fiscal   year   beginning; 

July  1,  1963,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants.  In  order 
to  obtain  f\inds  for  loans  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral would  issue  notes  and  obligations,  not 

exceeding  $ in  principal  at  any 

one  time,  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Loans  to  borrowing  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  would  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  current  average  annual 
interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  plus  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  and  would  be  repayable  In 
such  installments  and  wlthm  such  period, 
not  exceeding  40  years,  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines. 

In  order  to  obtain  benefits  under  the  bill  a 
State  would  be  required  to  submit  a  State 
plan,  as  a  revision  or  supplement  of  its 
plan  submitted  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Surgeon  General,  The  Surgeon 
General's  regulations  would  pertain  to  such 
matters  as  the  manner  in  which  State 
agencies  determine  priority  of  projects  and 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  facility  is 
designed  to  serve  the  same  needs  as  the  one 
it  Is  to  replace.  In  some  instances  the 
Surgeon  General's  regulations  under  the  bill 
would  supplement  and  modify  those  Issued 
under  the  Hlll-Burton  Act,  "With  respect  to 
regulations  prohibiting  nondiscrimination 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  In  a 
facility  that  receives  assistance  under  the 
bill,  however,  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  authorizing  separate  but 
equal  facilities  would  not  apply. 

The   bill   also  authorizes   $-^^ _  a 

year  to  be  appropriated  for  grants  to  States 
political  subdivisions,  universities,  hospitals! 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions to  assist  in  developing  and  pub- 
licizing comprehensive  regional,  metropoli- 
tan, or  local  area  plans  for  coordination  of 
hospltels.  nursing  homes,  and  other  health 
facilities. 

The  enacting  clause  contains  a  short  title 
"HosplUl  Modernization  Act  of   1962." 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  Is  divided  into 
three  sections  as  follows: 

Section  2:  Findings. 

Section  3  adds  a  new  title  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  "TlUe  VIII— Grants  and 
Loans  for  Modernization  or  Replacement  of 
Hospitals  and  Nursing  Homes," 

Section  4:  Technical  amendments 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  findings  of 
fact. 

Subsection  (a)  contains  a  statement  that 
as  a  result  of  the  grants  under  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  the  States 
and  localities  many  needed  hospitals  have 
been  constructed  throughout  the  Nation: 
that  this  construction  has  mainly  been  new 
beds  in  areas  suffering  a  lack  or  shortage  of 
such  facilities  and  that  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  hosplUl  beds  is  better  than  when 


the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
was  first  enacted  In  1946;  but  that  because 
of  population  growth  and  changing  patterns 
the  need  has  continued  for  the  construction 
of  new  hospital  beds;  that  another  need  has 
developed  because  of  the  obsolescence  of 
liospltal  facilities  already  in  existence. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  a  statement  thr.t 
there  exists  a  grave  shortage  of  nur.:lng 
homes  because  many  are  in  need  of  modern- 
ization or  replacement. 

Subsection  (c)  relates  to  the  Inability  of. 
or  the  high  cost  to,  public  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions in  need  of  replacement  or  modern- 
ization   to   raise    funds   locally. 

Subsection  (d)  recites  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  as  to  providing  assistance  by  way 
of  grants  for  the  new  construction  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  health  facilities.  EsUb- 
lishes  a  new  policy  of  setting  up  a  combina- 
tion grant  and  loan  program  for  the  modern- 
izfttion  or  replacement  of  obsolete  public  and 
nonprofit  health  facilities. 

Section  3  adds  a  new  title  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  chapter  6(A)  ) 
namely,  'Title  VIII— GranU  and  Loans  for 
Modernization  or  Replacement  of  Hospitals 
and  Nursing  Homes"  with  13  sections,  a.s 
follows: 

801    Declaratifjn  of  purptjse 
802.  Definitions 

803  Authorization  of  payments 

804  Authorization  of  grant  funds 

805  Authorization  of  loan  funds 
806,  General  regulations 

807    State  plans 

808,  Allotments     to     States     of     grant-loan 
funds 

809  Application    for   and    approval    of   pay- 

ments 

810  Payments 

811  Withholding  of  funds 

812  Administration;  general  provisions 

813  Assistance  In  area  planning 

Section    801    of    the    new    title    contains    a 
statement  of  the  declaration  of  purpose. 

Section  802  of  the  new  title  contains  the 
cieflnitlons  of  the  terms  as  used  in  the  title 
Subsection  (a)  "Hospitals":  General,  men- 
tal, chronic  disease,  and  other  types  of 
hospitals,  and  related  facilities,  such  as  lab- 
oratories, outpatient  departments,  nurses' 
homes  and  training  facilities,  and  central 
service  facilities  operated  in  connection  with 
hospitals,  does  not  Include  any  hospital  fur- 
nishing primarily  domiciliary  care 

Subsection  (b)  "Nursing  homes":  Facility 
for  accommodation  of  convalescents  or  other 
persons  who  are  not  acutely  ill  and  not  In 
need  of  hospital  care,  but  who  require  skilled 
nursing  care  and  related  medical  services  ( 1 1 
operated  in  connection  with  a  hospital,  or 
<2\  in  which  nursing  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices are  prescribed  by.  or  performed  under 
the  general  direction  of,  persons  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  or  surgery.  In  the  State, 

Subsection  (c)  "public":  Owned  and  op- 
erated by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  by  an  instrumentality  of  such  a  political 
subdivision,  or  by  a  State  university  or  medi- 
cal school  or  by  a  State  (In  the  case  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  only). 

Subsection  (d)  "nonprofit":  Owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual 

Subsection  (e)  "modernization"— Major 
repair  (as  defined  in  regulations),  renova- 
tion, or  remodeling  of  an  existing  structure 
including  equipment  incident  thereto— not 
including  any  expansion  of  the  structure 
which  Increases  bed  capacity  by  more  than 
5  percent 

Subsection  (f)  "replacement":  Means  con - 
.struction  as  defined  in  section  631(h)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  a  faculty  to 
serve  the  same  needs  as  a  facility  which  has 
been  or  will  be  closed.  It  Is  limited,  how- 
e-.er.    to    construction    which    provides    bed 
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capacity  of  up  to  105  percent  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  closed  facility.  Section  631(h) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  defines  the 
term  "construction"  to  Include  construction 
of  new  buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings,  and  initial 
equipment  of  any  such  buildings  Including 
architects'  fees.  It  excludes  the  cost  of  off- 
site  Improvements  and  except  for  public 
health  centers  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land. 
The  criteria  for  determining  whether  the 
proposed  facility  will  serve  the  same  needs  as 
the  closed  facility  or  the  facility  to  be  closed 
will  be  determined  by  regulations  authority 
for  the  issuance  of  which  is  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 806(4)  of  this  bill.  Such  criteria  are  to 
take  Into  account  the  population  to  be 
served  and  the  character  of  the  services 
which  will  be  provided. 

Subsection  (g)  "State"  is  defined  to  in- 
clude Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (h)  "State  agency"  Is  defined 
to  mean  the  single  agency  designated  by  the 
State  in  Its  State  plan  as  the  sole  agency 
for  the  administration  of  the  plan,  or  the 
apenry  designated  a.«i  the  sole  agency  for 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan 

Subsection  (1)  :  The  "cost  of  construction" 
is  defined  to  mean  the  amount  found  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  project. 

The  term  "title"  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  site  means  a  fee  simple,  or  such 
other  estate  or  Interest  (including  a  lease- 
hold on  which  the  rental  does  not  exceed  4 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  land)  as  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  sufficient  to  assure  for 
a  period  of  mt  less  than  50  years  undis- 
turbed use  and  possession  for  the  purposes 
of  construction  and  operation  of  the  project. 
Subsection  (J):  The  "Federal  Hospital 
Council"  is  defined  to  mean  the  existing 
Federal  Hospital  Council  consisting  of  the 
Surgeon  General  as  Chairman  and  eight 
members  Four  are  to  be  knowledgeable  In 
the  operation  of  hospitals  and  the  o?her  four 
are  to  represent  the  consumers  of  hospital 
services  and  knowledgeable  of  the  need  for 
hosplUl  services  in  urban  or  rural  areas. 
The  tenure  of  appointment  expires  two  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  two  at  the  end  of 
tlie  second  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Appointments  are  limited  to  two  continuous 
terms  and  the  rate  of  compensation  Is  not 
to  exceed  $25  per  diem  plus  expenses  while 
serving  away  from  home.  Meetings  are  to 
be  ciilled  as  the  Surgeon  General  deems  nec- 
essary but  at  least  annually.  The  Surgeon 
General  is  required  to  call  meetings  at  the 
request  of  three  or  more  members. 

Section  803  sets  forth  the  authorization 
of  payments  Any  payment  may  include  or 
consist  of  a  grant  from  appropriated  funds 
up  to  half  the  cost  of  construction  for  mod- 
ernization or  replacement  project  and  may 
include  or  consist  of  a  loan  for  part  of  the 
cost  or  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
cost  as  may  be  requested  by  the  applicant 
and  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation;  but  in  no  event  shall  a 
piiymeni  consisting  of  a  loan  or  Including 
a  grant  and  a  loan  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Thus  a  loan  may  vary 
from  0  to  80  percent  of  the  cost,  but  if  a 
maximum  grant  of  50  percent  of  cost  Is  ap- 
plied for  the  maximum  loan  available  would 
be  30  percent  of  the  cost. 

Section  804  conijilns  the  authorization  of 
grant  funds.  The  authorization  of  grant 
funds  contains  an  effective  date  commenc- 
ing with  the  fisc^-^l  year  beginning  July  I. 
1963.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Section  805  contains  the  authorization  of 
loan  funds.  Under  subsection  (a)  the  Sur- 
geon General  on  or  after  July  1.  1963,  Is  per- 
muted to  issue  notes  and  "obligations  not 
rxceedlng  $ _ jor  purchase  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  order  to  obtain 
funds  for  loans. 

Section  805(b)  prescribes  that  the  notes 
or  other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  be  in  the  forms  and  denomi- 
naUons,  have  the  mattirlUes  and  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  deem  appropriate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  interest  rate  Is  to  be  determined  by  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  but  may  not  be 
less  than  the  average  annual  Interest  rate 
on  all  Interest-bearing  obllgaUons  of  the 
United  States  which  form  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  Inunediately  prior  to  issuance  and 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent. Authorization  is  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  piu-chase  any  ob- 
ligations Issued  under  this  section  and  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  Uansactlon  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  un- 
der the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securiUes  may  be  is- 
sued under  that  act  are  extended  to  Include 
the  purchase  of  notes  or  obligations  Issued 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  sell  notes  or  obligations  ac- 
quired under  this  section.  Transactions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  thijs 
section  are  to  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (ci  of  secUon  805  of  the  new 
title  contains  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  payments  on  the  notes 
or  obligations  issued  by  him  plus  loan  princi- 
pal and  interest  payments.  Principal  and 
Interest  payments  where  not  necessary  for 
paymenU  on  notes  or  other  obligations  are 
made  available  for  loans. 

Section  806  of  the  new  title  provides  for 
the  l.-^suance  by  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Hospital 
Council  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
t:iry.  of  certain  regulations.  Specifically, 
the  regulations  are  to  prescribe — 

1.  The  method  of  allotment  among  the 
States'  grant  and  loan  funds  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  other  pertinent  factors  so 
as  to  reflect  the  relative  need  for  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  funds, 

2.  The  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to 
any  funds  loaned, 

3.  The  general  manner  in  which  the  Stale 
agency  shall  determine  the  priority  of  proj- 
ects based  on  relative  degrees  of  obsolescence 
and  the  relative  need  for  the  services  pro- 
vided. 

4.  The  criteria  for  determining  whether  a 
proposed  facility  is  designed  to  serve  the 
same  needs  as  the  closed  facility  or  the  fa- 
cility proposed  to  be  closed. 

5.  Supplementation  for  application  to 
replacement  projects,  and  revision  of  ap- 
plication to  modernization  projects  of  regu- 
lations Issued  under  the  Hlll-Burton  Act 
relating  to  standards  for  construction  and 
equipment. 

6.  SupplemenUtlon  and  modification  of 
regulations  relating  to  nondiscrimination 
and  to  services  for  Indigent  persons,  except 
that  the  provision  of  the  HUl-Btirton  Act 
stating  that  "an  exception  shall  be  made  In 
cases  where  separate  hospital  facilities  are 
provided  for  separate  population  groups.  If 
the  plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  facilities  and  services  of 
like  quality  for  each  group,"  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  under  this  title. 

Section  807  deals  with  the  modification  of 
existing  State  plans  relating  to  hospital 
construction  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  or  the  construction  of  nursing  homes. 
Such  State  plan  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Hlll-Burton  Act  as  to  administration. 
The  plan  must  set  forth  a  program  of  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  of  hospitals  or 
of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  The  pro- 
gram is  to  be  based  on  a  statewide  survey  of 
need  and  take  into  consideration  any  area- 
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wide  program  developed  In  an  area  within 
the  State.  It  must  also  meet  the  reqiiire- 
ments  as  to  lack  of  discrlminaUon  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  for  fur- 
nishing necessary  hospital  facilities  for  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  therefor.  It  mxist  also 
provide  that  the  State  agency  wlU  period- 
ically review  its  program  and  In  any  event 
when  an  areawide  program  has  been  devel- 
oped and  approved.  At  such  time  such 
modifications  as  the  State  agency  deems 
necessary  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Section  808  provides  for  the  allotments  to 
States  of  grant  and  loan  funds  previously 
authorized.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  to  noti- 
fy each  State  agency  of  the  amount  of  the 
State's  allotment  but  no  payment  to  the 
State  is  to  be  made  until  there  Is  an  ap- 
proved State  plan.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  remain  available  for  1 
additional  year. 

Section  809,  subsection  (a),  provides  for 
the  application  for  payments  under  this 
title  to  the  Surgeon  General  through  the 
State  agency  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency.  The  section  also  provides  for  the 
filing  of  joint  applications  where  two  or 
more  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies  are 
involved. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  80»  requires  that 
the  application  must  contain  a  description 
of  the  project,  including  a  descripUon  of  the 
site  of  the  project;  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  project  which  are  to  be  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  may  be  issued;  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  title  to  the  site  or 
any  suucture  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
of  the  agencies  filing  the  application,  or  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which 
is  to  operate  the  faculty;  the  amount,  if 
any.  requested  as  a  loan;  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  any  additional  financial  support 
necessary  will  be  available  and  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  facility  when 
completed,  and  for  payment  of  interest  and 
replacement  of  principal  of  any  portion  of 
the  payment  loaned,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  loan;  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  operation  will  be  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable State  standards  for  operation  and 
mainteuauce  and  with  regulations  issued  to 
implement  the  act  relating  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation end  to  services  to  persons  unable  to 
pay,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project;  as- 
surance that  no  grant  has  been  made  for  the 
same  project  under  title  VI  (pertaining  to 
the  construction  of  hospitals)  and  that  no 
application  lor  such  a  grant  is  pending;  that 
where  the  project  Is  one  of  replacement  sat- 
isfactory evidence  shall  be  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regtUations  that  the  fa- 
cility to  be  constructed  is  designed  primarily 
to  service  the  same  needs  as  the  faculty  to  be 
closed;  and  reasonable  assurance  of  compli- 
ance with  the  prev£illing  wages  and  overtime 
features  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Subsecuon  (c)  of  section  809  sets  forth 
that  the  application  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  recommendation  of  approval  by  the 
State  agency  based  on  findings  that  the 
project  meets  the  requirements  of  subrection 
(b) ;  that  the  estimated  cost  is  reasonable;  a 
certificate  by  the  applicant  Is  In  accordance 
with  the  approved  State  plan;  that  funds 
for  the  project  are  available  from  the  State's 
allotments;  and  that  the  project  Is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  Is- 
sued under  the  act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  approval 
of  an  application  by  the  Surgeon  General  If 
he  (A)  finds  reasonable  assurance  of  title, 
financial  stipport,  and  paj-ment  of  prevaUing 
wage  rates;  (B)  finds  conformance  with  the 
State  plan  and  assurance  of  compliance  with 
the  nondiscrimination  regulations;  and  (C) 
concurs  In  the  findings  and  certification  by 
the   State  agency.     It   further   provides  for 
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a  hearing  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  the 
State  agency  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
with  the  findings  or  certification  by  the 
State  agency. 

Subsection  (e)  seta  forth  that  amend- 
ments to  an  approved  application  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner  es  the 
original  application. 

Section  810(a)  of  the  new  title  provides 
for  payment  to  the  applicant  after  an  appli- 
cation has  been  approved.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  In  cases  of  loans  the  payment  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  the 
rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be 
equal  to  the  average  annual  Interest  rate 
on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  then  form  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  date  the  application 
was  approved  and  adjusting  the  result  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  subject  to  the  regulations 
the  loan  shall  be  secured  In  such  manner  (if 
any)  and  repaid  in  such  Installments  and 
within  such  period,  not  to  exceed  40  years 
as  the  Surgeon  General  determines.  The 
amount  and  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  modi- 
fled  upon  approval  of  an  amendment  to  the 
application. 

Section  810(b)  provides  In  the  case  of 
grants  for  payment  to  the  applicant  In 
Installments,  upon  certification  by  the  State 
agency,  based  upon  its  inspection  that  the 
work  has  been  performed,  or  purchases  made. 
In  accordance  with  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications.  Advance  payments  of  loans 
are  permitted.  If  the  Surgeon  General  has 
ground  to  believe  that  a  default  has  occurred 
requiring  the  withholding  of  funds  after  giv- 
ing notice  of  hearing  he  may  withhold  fur- 
ther advances  pending  action  based  on  the 
hearing. 

Section  810(c)  provides  that  If  prior  to 
the  repayment  In  full  of  any  loan  payment 
for  a  project  It  either  Is  (1)  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  person,  agency,  or  organization 
which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an  applica- 
tion or  which  Is  not  approved  as  a  trans- 
feree by  the  State  agency,  or  (2)  ceases  to 
be  a  nonprofit  facility,  then  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  shall  become  Immediately 
due  and  payable.  Any  transferee  of  the 
facility  shall  also  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  such  repayment  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  original  borrower.  Grants  are 
made  subject  to  the  same  recovery  provi- 
sions applicable  In  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Section  811(a)  of  the  new  title  provides 
for  the  withholding  of  funds  by  the  Surgeon 
General  In  certain  Instances  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency. 
These  Instances  are  where  there  has  been  a 
finding  of  failure  to  substamtially  comply 
by  the  State  agency:  or  where  there  has  been 
a  diversion  of  funds  from  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  advanced;  or  that  any  as- 
surance In  the  application  Is  not  being  car- 
ried out:  or  substantial  failure  to  carry  out 
plans  and  specifications;  or  that  adequate 
State  funds  are  not  being  provided  annually 
for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

Section  811(b)  of  the  new  title  provides 
for  Judicial  review  of  action  by  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Section  812  sets  forth  the  general  admin- 
istration provisions  as  are  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  of  title  VIII.  These  in- 
clude consultation  by  the  Surgeon  General 
with  the  Federal  Hospital  Council;  provide 
for  an  annual  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office;  give  the  Surgeon  General  the 
right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  foreclose,  enter 
Into  agreements  to  pay  annual  sums  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity, sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property  sell 
or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations 
or  obtain  Insurance  against  loss.  Federal 
supervision  or  control  over  the  admlnlstra- 
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tlon,  personnel,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  any  hoepttal  or  nursing  home  coming 
under  thla  title  is  prohibited. 

Section  818 (a)  of  the  new  title  authorizes 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  grants-in-aid 
to  States,  political  subdivisions,  universities, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  or  organizations  to  assist 
in  developing  and  publicizing  comprehen- 
sive regional,  metropolitan,  or  local  area 
plans  for  coordination  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homen,  and  other  health  facilities. 

Subsection    (b)    authorizes   « 

to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  tlie  purpose  of  the  section. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  contains  technical 
amendments. 

Suljsection  (a)  includes  the  new  title  VIII 
added  by  the  bill  within  the  short  title  of 
the  Public   Health   Service   Act. 

Subsection  (b|  amends  section  675(a)  of 
the  Pablic  Health  Service  Act  by  adding  .i 
sentence  prohibiting  the  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication under  tlUe  VI  (Hill-Burton)  for 
the  siime  project  for  which  a  payment  has 
been  made  under  the  new  title  VIII  or  for 
which  an  application  for  such  payment  Is 
pending. 

Subsection  (ci  amends  section  632(b)(3) 
of  tho  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  sub- 
stituting the  current  section  of  law  (28 
U.S.C.  1254)  which  authorize.s  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  decisions  of  US  courts  ot 
appea:s  upon  certiorari  or  certification  in 
place  3f  references  to  sectioixs  of  the  former 
Judicial  Code  that  have  been  repealed 

Subjection  (d)  amends  the  act  of  July  1 
1944  (  under  which  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  wiis  originally  enacted),  by  renumbering 
the  title  and  section  numbers  of  its  tempo- 
rary aad  emergency  provisions  and  amend- 
ments and  repeals.  These  provisions  are 
presently  in  title  VIII  of  such  act  and  would 
be  placed  in  title  IX  to  allow  the  new  title 
added  by  the  bill  to  be  placed  in  title  VIII 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 
REFORM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
propel-  committee. 

For  3  years  now,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
of  wh:ch  I  am  a  member,  ha.s  been  con- 
ducting a  detailed  study  of  the  trouble- 
some areas  and  problems  in  administra- 
tive procedure.  It  has  held  a  number  of 
hearings  and  has  received  and  consid- 
ered many  proposals  for  reform.  These 
proposals,  themselves,  have  been  the 
product  of  many  years  of  study. 

Since    the    Administrative    Pioceduie 
Act  became  law  in  1946,  there  have  been 
recommendations  for  procedural  reform 
made  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  by  the 
Conference  on  Administrative  Procedure 
called  by  President  Eisenhower,  and  by 
the  Administrative   Conference   of   the 
United  States  called  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  well  as  many  very  thoughtful 
and  detailed  proposals  by  the  American 
Bar  Aj5sociation  and  other  bar  associa- 
tions,   by    the    administrative    agencies 
thems(;lves,  and  by  the  executive  branch. 
The.'«  proposals  run  a  vast  gamut  in 
their    attempt    to    solve    the    problems 
which  all  but  those  with  special  interests 
admit  exist  in  administrative  proceed- 
ings.    On  the  one  hand  there  are  pro- 
posals  to  give   the   agencies  more  au- 
thority and  more  discretion  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  proposals  which 
would  require  the  agencies  to  act  so  as 


to  give  greater  certainty  and  "fore- 
castability"  to  their  actions  and  provide 
equality  of  treatment  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  citizens,  more  fair- 
ness, as  some  put  It.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  the  task  of  reconciling  these  rather 
dissimilar  approaches  to  what  must  be 
done  to  achieve  administrative  reform. 
It  is  our  particular  responsibility  be- 
cause we  created  the  administrative 
agencies  which  Include  not  only  the  Big 
Six  regulatory  agencies,  but  all  the 
myriad  of  administrative  agencies  within 
and  without  the  executive  branch. 

We  may  not  often  give  It  much 
thought,  but  these  agencies,  taken  to- 
gether, constitute  the  major  part  of  our 
Government.  Their  functions  range 
from  milk  price  orders  to  the  award  of 
airline  routes  and  radio  station  licenses. 
They  include  such  varied  problems  as 
labor  relations  and  business  practices 
Excluding  foreign  affairs,  the  Mihtary 
Kstablishment  and  the  courts,  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  deal  directly  with 
the  day-to-day  relationship  of  the  in- 
dividual to  his  Government.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  important  that  their  proce- 
dures to  do  such  a  vast  job  be  fair  and 
adequate. 

A  decade  ago  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
said: 

The  ri.se  of  administrative  bodies  probably 
has  been  the  most  significant  legal  trend 
of  the  last  century  and  perhaps  more  values 
today  are  affected  by  their  decisions  than 
of   those  of  all   the   courts. 

Today  there  are  dozens  of  administra- 
tive agencies  in  our  Government.  Not 
even  the  experts  can  agree  on  the  total 
number.  They  process  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases  each  year.  One  com- 
missioner testified  last  year  that  he  had 
made  18.000  decisions  in  the  last  5  years 
and  another  said  he  had  to  make  a  deci- 
sion every  5  minutes  of  each  workday, 
but  these  are  only  two  men,  occupying 
positions  at  the  top  of  large  agencies 
They  are  the  visible  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative agency  iceberg.  Think  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  decisions 
made  by  others  in  these  agencies  and  in 
all  the  other  agencies. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  Committee  on  Administrative 
Procedure  reported  that- 
Taken  together,  the  various  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  the  responsibility 
for  making  good  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try a  major  part  of  the  gains  of  150  years  of 
democratic  government. 

This  year  Judge  Friendly  urged  ad- 
ministrative reform  "if  administrative 
adjudication  is  to  be  made  consistent 
with  the  democratic  process."'  Indeed,  if 
we  ever  have  a  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try, it  may  well  be  because  the  people 
have  rebelled  against  the  manner  in 
which  administrative  decisions  are 
made. 

We  must  always  bear  ii\  mind  that  the 
administrative  agencies  are  called  the 
headless  fourth  branch  of  Government. 
They  are  not  provided  for  in  our  great 
Constitution  which  established  as  the 
will  of  the  people  the  three  primary 
branches  of  our  Government — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial— each  op- 
erating as  a  check  upon  the  other.    This 
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headle&s  fourth  branch  of  Government, 
this  multitude  of  administrative  agen- 
cies, has  been  (ingrafted  upon  our  form 
of  government,  and  to  a  large  degree  has 
engulfed  it.  The  agencies  exercise  func- 
tions which  would  otherwise  be  exercised 
by  the  Congres.s,  the  Executive  and  the 
courts.  How  they  exercise  these  func- 
tions is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  all  of  us. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  need 
for  reform  in  administrative  procedures 
has  been  studied  to  death.  The  need  for 
administrative  reform  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  reform  are  without  ques- 
tion. There  remains  only  the  decision 
of  what  should  be  done.  With  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  administrative 
agencies  of  this  great  Government  of 
ours,  with  their  vast  powers  which  affect 
the  lives  of  all  180  million  of  us,  the  prob- 
lems are  self-evident.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing their  existence.    They  are  facts. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  that  the 
members  of  an  agency  can  no  longer, 
even  In  theory,  be  required  to  devote 
their  F>ersonal  attention  to  every  case. 
In  practice  they  do  not ;  in  some  agencies 
it  would  be  physically  impossible.  The 
workload  is  too  great.  We  must,  there- 
fore, authorize  a  division  of  the  work. 
But  in  doing  so,  we  must  make  it  a 
meaningful  division  of  work.  We  must 
be  practical  and  we  must  be  certain  that 
responsibility  is  not  separated  from  duty. 
The  lines  of  duty  and  responsibility  must 
be  clear. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  members  of  an 
administrative  agency.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  policies  and  the  i>er- 
sonnel  of  the  agency.  They  are  resp>on- 
sible  for  seeing  that  the  agency's  job  is 
done  and  done  properly.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  These  are  the  overall  mat- 
ters of  agency  activity  and  administra- 
tion. Agency  members  should  not  be 
relieved  of  these  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. But  they  can  and  should  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  and  duty  of 
deciding  every  case. 

In  the  past  the  proposals  for  relieving 
the  agency  members  of  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding individual  cases  have  been  of  two 
general  types.  One  type  would  remove 
from  the  agency  the  function  of  decid- 
ing individual  cases  and  give  that  fimc- 
tion  to  some  s-Drt  of  an  administrative 
court.  The  other  type  of  proposal  would 
give  to  the  agency  members  the  author- 
ity to  delegate  any  of  their  functions  to 
any  other  agency  employee.  Each  of 
these  approaches  has  its  merits  and  its 
disadvantages,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  will  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult— an  effective  administrative  pro- 
cedure. I  proposed  a  different  approach 
in  my  individual  views  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  subcommittee,  filed  in  April 
of  last  year.  This  bill  embodies  that 
approach,  with  many  refinements. 

The  "administrative  agency"  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  specifically  to  com- 
bine in  one  overall  body  the  functions 
of  making  policy  and  deciding  cases 
within  the  broad  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  Congres.s.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  workload  at 
this  time  requires  abandoning  this  con- 
cept. Nor  do  I  think  that  delegation  of 
duties  is  the  panacea  for  this  difficult 


problem.  So  long  as  the  duty  to  decide 
every  case  remains,  the  problem  re- 
mains. The  extra  hands  provided  by 
delegation,  being  unseen,  became  hor- 
rible specters,  complicating  and  con- 
fusing the  proper  responsibilities. 
Therefore.  I  take  the  approach  in  this 
bill  that  agency  members  should  be  re- 
lieved by  law  from  the  responsibihty  for 
the  decision  in  each  individual  case,  but 
given  the  express  duty  to  review  such  de- 
cisions under  an  appropriate  procedure 
if  there  is  an  allegation  that  error  has 
been  made  in  the  decision. 

I  believe  that  this  will  preserve  the 
advantages  to  be  found  in  the  present 
concept  of  the  administrative  agency, 
with  its  combination  of  functions,  and 
at  the  same  time  allay  the  fears  that 
decisions  are  made  "on  the  dark  side  of 


With  that  background,  he  began  this 
fine  series  of  articles  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  thesis  presented  is  this:  A  prime 
source  of  Justified  dissatisfaction  with  the 
type  of  Federal  administrative  action  which 
I  will  shortly  specify  is  the  failure  to  develop 
standards  sufficiently  definite  that  decisions 
will  be  fairly  predlcable  and  the  reasons  for 
them  will  be  understood;  this  failure  can 
and  must  be  remedied. 

He  defined  the  area  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative action  with  which  he  was 
dealing  as  "those  instances  where  Con- 
gress haa  adopted  a  general  standard 
which  a  commission  or  board  is  to 
apply." 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Judge  Friendlv 
says,  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  con- 
tributed to  the  difficulties  of  some  agen- 


the  moon'  by  unknown  subordinates  to    cies  by  not  establishing  sufficiently  spe- 


whom  the  decision  making  function  has 
been  delegated.  It  will  also  greatly  re- 
duce the  workload  of  the  agency  mem- 
bers by  limiting  to  questions  of  error 
their  duty  with  respect  to  individual 
cases.  But.  and  I  emphasize  this,  it  will 
give  any  member  of  the  public  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
error  in  a  decision  the  right  to  have  the 
agency  consider  his  argument.  I  have 
strongly  opposed  the  proposals  which 
would  take  away  this  right  of  the  citizen 
and  I  do  not  believe  those  who  say  the 
only  way  to  reduce  the  workload  and  the 
backlog  of  the  agency  members  is  to 
take  away  this  right  of  the  public. 

I  might  say  that  this  approach  to  re- 
ducing agency  workloads  which  I  first 
proposed  in  S.  3795  in  the  86th  Congress 
met  with  the  approval  of  my  good  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  forms  the 
backbone  of  S.  1734  which  he  introduced 
in  this  Congress.  Though  there  have 
been  attempts  to  weaken  and  diffuse 
this  approach.  I  was  gratified  to  note 
that  tile  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  at  its  meeting  in  April 
of  this  year  rejected  such  attempts  and 
approved  a  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent adopting  the  principle  of  these  bills. 
Thus,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
are  together  in  our  approach  to  this 
problem. 

The  second  self-evident  problem — at 
least  it  should  be  self-evident — is  that 
agencies  do  not  function  properly  or  well 
in  the  public  interest  if  they  do  not 
fonnulate  their  policies  and  announce 
them  for  all  the  world  to  know.  I  have 
said  it  is  self-evident  that  agencies 
should  do  this,  but  as  Judge  Friendly 
has  pointed  out  in  a  series  of  three  arti- 
cles just  published  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Review,  it  has  been  self-evident  to  every- 
body but  some  of  the  agencies.  While 
Judge  Friendly  is  a  disinterested  an- 
alyst, he  is  not  uninformed  on  the 
problem.  He  is  now  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  and.  as  such,  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing a  judge  he  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer  known  for  his  particular  com- 
petence in  administrative  law  matters. 
Thus,  as  si  lawyer  and  participant  he  has 
seen  what  goes  on  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  as  a  judge  he  has  reviewed 
what  has  come  out  of  such  proceedings. 


cific  legislative  policies,  and  we  should 
continue  to  review  that  problem.  But 
Judge  Friendly  and  other  critics  of  what 
may  be  called  the  administrative  mud- 
dle have  not  found  this  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse the  agencies  from  making  an  ade- 
quate effort  to  develop  standards.  At 
one  point  in  his  articles  Judge  Friendly 
commented : 

I  do  suggest  that  after  three-quarters  of 
a  century  of  regulatory  experience  in  the 
railroad  field  and  of  several  decades  In  oth- 
ers, many  patterns  have  recurred  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  that  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  articulate  basis  of  administrative  deter- 
mination more  spieclfic  than  we  have  gen- 
erally had. 

And  relating  the  need  for  standards 
to  the  practice  of  delegation  he  said: 

Indeed.  I  would  emphasize  the  point  as 
to  delegation  even  further.  In  these  large 
agencies  a  considerable  amount  of  delega- 
tion is  inevitable;  definition  of  standards  is 
required  If  the  agency  members  are  to  be 
the  masters  of  the  staff  rather  than  the 
slaves  of  anonymous  Neros,  each  fiddling  his 
own  tune. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  a  man  of  wide 
administrative  experience  before  he  went 
on  the  bench,  urged  the  need  for  stand- 
ards to  limit  discretion  when  he  said : 

Law  has  reached  its  finest  moments  when 
it  has  freed  man  from  the  unlimited  discre- 
tion of  some  ruler,  some  civil  or  military 
official,  some  bureaucrat.  Where  discretion 
IS  absolute,  man  has  always  stiffered. 

We  in  the  Congress,  as  we  deal  with 
the  problems  which  people  bring  us, 
know  that  their  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
determining  what  guidelines  an  admin- 
istrative agency  is  using  in  making  its 
decision.  Often  it  appears  that  there  are 
no  guidelines  and  that  the  discretion  of 
the  anonymous  Neros  is  absolute. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  estabhsh 
guidelines,  however,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  it  is  not  done.  Here  again.  Con- 
gress may  have  to  share  the  blame  be- 
cause it  put  restraints  on  the  manner  in 
which  an  agency  could  formulate  stand- 
ards instead  of  putting  restraints  on  un- 
bridled discretion  in  the  decision  of  par- 
ticular matters.  I  believe  most  people 
would  agree  that  the  inclusion  of  par- 
ticular matters  in  the  present  definition 
of  "rulemaking"  has  inhibited  agency 
policymaking.  This  bill,  therefore,  re- 
defines agency  rulemaking,  defines 
policymaking  and  gives  the  agencies  the 
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discretion  they  need  in  making  rules  and 
policies.  On  the  other  hand.  It  requires 
that  these  rules  and  policies  be  equally 
and  fairly  applied  in  all  particular  mat- 
ters unless,  in  an  exceptional  case,  the 
policy  Is  not  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  bill  also  puts  a  bit  more 
teeth  in  the  provision  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  which  requires  agen- 
cies to  publish,  or  make  available  to  the 
public,  information  as  to  their  organ- 
ization, procedures,  rules  and  policies. 

In  the  area  of  adjudication,  the  bill 
adopts  the  proposal  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  improvement  in  the 
adjudication  process  by  the  institution  of 
an  informal  adjudication  proceeding  for 
use  in  appropriate  matters,  but  the  bill 
does  not  extend  the  application  of  the 
act  to  matters  beyond  the  present  scope 
of  the  act  as  does  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation proposal. 

However,  the  bill  recognizes  that  the 
informal  procedure  may  be  useful  in 
many  matters  in  which  only  formal  pro- 
ceedings are  now  available,  and,  there- 
fore, it  permits  use  of  informal  proce- 
dures upon  the  request  of  any  private 
party,  in  the  discretion  of  the  agency, 
where  the  agency  does  not  so  provide 
by  rule.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  pro- 
vision may  be  of  substantial  value  in 
eliminating  the  logjam  which  has  de- 
veloped in  many  agencies  in  the  dis- 
position of  matters.  I  want  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
informal  procedure  is  used  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  ground  already 
covered  in  any  fonnal  proceeding  which 
may  follow. 

In  the  bill  I  also  provide  what  I  have 
often  urged  before,  that  agency  mem- 
bers must  have  longer  terms  if  they  are 
to  function  effectively.  My  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  has  also 
urged  this.  Agency  members  should  be 
men  of  stature.  Such  a  position  should 
be  the  pinnacle  of  a  career  rather  than 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  position  in  a  com- 
pany or  a  law  firm.  I  believe  that  we 
will  solve  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  harassed  administrative  proceed- 
ings if  we  provide  an  adequate  tenure  of 
Ix>sltlon  for  such  men. 

Lastly,  I  am  a  believer  In  keeping 
things  under  observation,  and,  there- 
fore. I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
continuing  administrative  practice  com- 
mission  In  pUce  of  the  Intermittent  ex- 
ecutive tttempt*  to  seek  solutions  to  thfl 
trcTublesome  uretjt  oi  Admlnlstrfttlve  pro- 
cedure. Agftln,  X  bellere,  tny  colleague 
from  Colorado  is  In  favor  of  a  perma- 
twni  admlnistratlye  prueiic%Mmm\m\m\. 
\Um*<ytif.  swh  a  ctmm\n§Um,  to  be  #f- 
r*'€t»v*',  sbottW  ntti  \Ht  trnnpoHd  of  a 
urtru*m44trnne«  tH  rm»mMuii¥$»  ittm 

^^  *t!^!!P*i*l  *^^  ''  ^^*fif»9,  bav«  Bf ©- 
¥U\fii  that  the  ««wral  u^\Ui  should  have 
at  l«a«t  as  vr&at  a  rifyres^ntatUm  as  th« 
a«tfn«Uis. 

In  recognltum  of  the  fact  that  lud«es 
such  as  Judge  Prettyman  have  already 
made  such  a  valuabk  contribution  to  ad- 
ministrative reform  by  th«lr  service  on 
slmlUr  but  temporary  bodies,  and  that 
other  Judges  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledfe  in  thU  rteld  by  their  articles 
speeches,  and  statements,  I  have  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  their  great  knowledge  and  ex- 


perience. I  have  also  provided  for  con- 
gressional participation  on  the  Commis- 
sion. The  administrative  agencies  are 
the  children  of  the  Congress.  We  can- 
not shirk  our  responsibility  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  agencies.  The 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
administrative  agencies  which  will  be 
given  by  such  a  commission  will  be  of 
great  value  to  us  just  as  we  find  our  par- 
ticipation in  international  matters  as 
members  of  U.S.  delegations  of  assistance 
in  our  consideration  in  Congress  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  some  of  the 
highlights  in  this  bill.    It  is  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  problems 
which  exist  and  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made  in  this  field.     I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
all  those  who  have  reviewed  the  various 
drafts  through  which  the  bill  has  passed 
and  made  invaluable  comments  and  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement.    I   wish, 
too,  to  commend  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  other  bar  associations 
who  have  labored  so  long  and  done  so 
much  good  work  in  this  field  and  made 
that  work  available  to  me.    Finally,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  has  given  much  consideration 
to  these  problems  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  who  has  in  the  past  taken  the 
same  approach  which  I  have  taken  to  a 
solution   of  those   problems   which   are 
dealt  with  in  this  bill.    All  of  us  know 
that  the  problems  of  the  people  in  deal- 
ing with  their  Government  are  the  same 
whether  they  live  in  Illinois  or  in  Colo- 
rado, or  in  any  other  State.     The  people 
look  to  us  for  assurance  of  fair  and  ef- 
fective administrative  proceedings  and 
they  will  praise  the  efforts  of  those  who 
join  in  such  an  imdertaking. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3410)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Carroll  >,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


BXTEN8ION    OF   THE    TEMPORARY 
EXTENDED  UNKMPIX5YMENT 

COMFENSATION  PROORAM 

Mr,  MoCARTMY-  Mr,  PrMWl*.n«.,  I 
Introduce,  for  aw;ffn/fi«t«  rtftfrprnf.  a 
Wll  to  if%Um4  th*  TmtiMrttity  finU'tuU'n 
VtmnffUffttmH  CrnntrntMium  A*t  tH 
IHl  (tff  m  addttu/na)  yirar  'fliis  u  i^m 
bill  r$Mmmttniit*<i  by  f  ro«td«nt  K^nmtdy 
in  his  UtiXttr  Ut  t»Mf  Q(tt\urt>tm  m  Aj/iil  lo, 

I  ask  unanlmmis  e^ns«rtt  Umt  th«  ^Mll 
be  t>nnt«d  in  ttut  Rtcoto  at  the  conclu- 
•ion  of  my  remarks,  along  with  the  letter 
from  President  Kennedy  and  an  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mr.  President  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 


remain  at  the  desk  until  after  the  close 
of  Senate  business  on  Wednesday,  June 
20,  in  order  that  Senators  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  the  measure  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  economy  recovered  following 
the  last  recession,  unemployment  con- 
tinued at  an  abnormally  high  rate.  De- 
-spite  increased  business  activity  and  the 
enactment  of  several  measures,  such  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  rate  of 
unemployment  has  remained  high. 
This  represents  a  waste  of  the  manpower 
of  the  Nation,  but  apart  from  its  eco- 
nomic effects  on  production  and  pur- 
chasing power,  it  constitutes  a  most  seri- 
ous human  problem.  It  means  suffering 
for  millions  of  workers  Euid  their  fami- 
lies. 

A  variety  of  measures  are  required  to 
decrease  the  rate  of  unemployment,  and 
these  efforts  must  involve  private  meas- 
ures as  well  as  Government  action. 

The  difficulty  of  a  solution  to  this 
persi.stent  problem  is  no  excuse  for  not 
UkiHK'  action  to  help  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ine:  of  the  unemployed. 

In  my  judgment  one  of  the  most 
serious  responsibilities  facing  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  Is  that  of  raising  the  standards 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  system. 
It  is  the  only  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  has  not  undergone 
major  adjustments  in  the  light  of  a 
quarter  century  of  experience. 

Because  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion .system  has  not  been  adequately  re- 
vised to  meet  the  different  conditions 
which  have  characterized  the  postwar 
economy,  we  have  had  to  pass  two 
temporary  measures— one  in  1958  and 
another  in  early  1961— to  prevent  the 
breakdown  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems  in  several  States  and  to 
reduce  the  hardships  of  the  unemployed. 
There  is  a  need  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  enlarge  the  coverage,  to  Increase 
the  duration  of  benefits  and  to  adjust  the 
minimum  level  of  benefits  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  financing 
the  system  and  to  provide  some  degree  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  meeting  what 
in  a  national  problem. 

r,aj!t  session  I  introduced  a  bill  8 
2084.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  national  sUndards  and  to  improve 
in«  method  of  financing  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  systems.  U  now  »v- 
vnn  that  action  at  this  s««ssion  for  a 
tr^Himrp\Mmi  of  ittp  nnum  is  unlikely 
J .  mOt^r  u,  pr<fvi(Ui  mm$  prtfUmlkm  im 
t>M.  HutmwtUfyfd  Urr  the  nttui  y^ar,  until 
Um.  tutmtnMi^mn  enn  mtrk  m\  pprmfnymi 
U'Kislsti/m,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  U/ 
l«^'/vi4*  a  1  -ytMf  •HUntMUm  of  tiui  Temjw- 
rut  y  ilisunded  Unemploynwrnt  Compen- 
bttium  Act  iH  1961. 

KUgtblllty  ufuUtr  ttie  temporary  act  of 
la«t  yea.r  expired  on  April  1,  1962  and 
workers  who  hAve  become  unemployed 
after  that  date  are  not  eligible  for  sup- 
Pleniental  beneflu.  Thoae  who  qualified 
for  benefits  before  April  1  can  continue 
to  draw  supplemental  benefits  until  June 
30  and  then  the  payments  cease— but  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  do  not  end. 
Fortunately,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
IS  down  somewhat  over  last  year  when 
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the  temporary  act  was  passed,  but  the 
problem  is  still  serious.  The  number  of 
unemployed  was  3,900.000  in  April.  The 
.seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment was  5.5  percent  in  April,  below  the 
6,9  percent  of  the  year  previously,  but 
not  significantly  lower  than  the  rate 
m  February  of  this  year. 

The  special  problem  of  the  long-term 
unemployed  is  particularly  serious.  The 
number  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
15  weeks  or  longer  was  1.5  million  in 
April,  about  the  same  number  as  in 
March  and  February.  The  group  in  most 
difficulty,  those  unemployed  27  weeks  or 
more,  has  remained  at  about  700.000  for 
.several  months. 

In  April  163,000  workers  exhausted 
their  benefit  rights  under  State  unem- 
ployment comp<'nsation  systems  and  the 
estimate  is  that  another  135,000  will  ex- 
haust regular  benefits  in  May.  Thus, 
even  though  the  broad  unemployment 
picture  is  somewhat  improved  over  last 
year,  the  long-term  unemployed  still 
need  assistance. 

The  temporary  program  of  last  year 
was  not  as  costly  as  was  anticipated.  In 
hi.s  letter  on  April  10  President  Kennedy 
.stated  that  $184  million  will  be  available 
from  the  special  tax  on  the  1962  and 
1963  payrolls  as  provided  by  the  bill  last 
year. 

In  order  to  finance  the  program  for  an 
additional  year,  as  provided  by  the  bill 
I  am  introducing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  by  only  0.1  percent  for  the 
year  1964, 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  a.ssist  the  Ions  term  unemployed.  It 
maintains  the  eligibility  of  unemployed 
workers  for  supplemental  benefits  up  to 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  supplemental 
benefits  after  they  have  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights  under  a  State  program.  It 
i.s  an  emergency  measure,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  long-term  unemployment 
until  the  next  Congress  when,  I  believe, 
we  should  enact  permanent  legislation  to 
improve  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion .sy.stem. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
cla.s.sine.s  150  m.^jor  production  and  em- 
ployment centers  and  a  number  of 
fimaller  arras  According  to  the  rate  of 
unemployment  Areas  of  "sub«tanti«l 
1HU  mployment  •  are  thow  In  categories  D, 
fi  ricTCfnl  lo  H9  percent  um-mploymwit; 
y  u  prrcent  to  11  »  t)crc4ml,  wnd  V,  12 
unrpui  (ft  tttfturr  J  Msk  wn»nim/ms 
<"f><wt)(  liiwi,  th"  liM.tng  <r1  Hfptm  fii  sub- 
*'«>»t)«l  \iUfm\>UTym*^yi,  as  rfc^nn^a  in 
Ajftt  l4*}Htr  MmtH  't'ttfiuln;'  May  1»«, 

'lUffr  iMfifig  tuj  itUit-eiUfU,  tlMT  listing 
%Hk  m4i'r^d  t^  Ix?  printed  in  tiie  liu^ouD, 

AitfcAfe  Of  HvutfTANTiAt.  XJHgunxtrMtmr,  Mat 
IM3 

UAJCm    ABCAS 

Alabama    Birmingham, 
California:   Fre«no,  San  Bernardlno-Rlver- 
■Ul*-Ontarlo.  San  Diego,  Stockton. 

Connecticut  Bridgeport,  Mew  Britain,  Wa- 
terbury. 

Worlda:  Miami. 

Indiana      Bvansvllle,    South    Bend.    Terre 

Haute. 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans. 


MaseachusettB:  Brockton,  Pall  River  Law- 
rence-Haverhill. Lowell,  New  Bedford 
Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke. 

Michigan:  BatUe  Creek,  Detroit,  Muskegon- 
Muskegon  Heights. 

Minnesota:  Duluth-Superlor. 

Missouri :  Kansas  City. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City.  Jersey  City 
Newark.  New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy  Tren- 
ton. 

New  York:  Buffalo.  Utlca-Rome. 

North  Carolina:  Durham. 

Ohio:  Canton.  Hamilton -Mlddletown.  Lo- 
rain-Byria,    Toledo.    Youngstown-Warren. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona,  Erie,  Johnstown 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Wllkes- 
Barre-Hazleton. 

Puerto  Rico:  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  San  Juan 

Rhode  Island :  Provldence-Pawtucket. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga. 

Texas:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur. 

Washington;  Spokane. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston,  Huntington- 
Ashland,  Wheeling. 

SMALLER    AREAS  " 

Alabama:  Annlston.  Gadsden,  Jasper, 
Selma,  Talladega. 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

Arkansas;  Camden. 

California:  Eureka,  Modesto,  0.xnard.  Red- 
ding, Uklah. 

Colorado:  Pueblo. 

Connecticut:  Ansonla,  Bristol,  Danielson. 
Merlden.  Mlddletown,  Norwich,  Torrlngton, 
WilUmantlc, 

Delaware:  Dover. 

Florida:  Daytona  Beach.  Fort  Lauderdale- 
Hollywood 

Georgia:  Carrollton,  Cedartown-Rockmart. 
Toccoa,  Waycross. 

Illinois:  Canton.  Centralla,  DanvUle.  Deca- 
tur, Galesburg,  Harrlsburg-West  Frankfort- 
Herrln.  Kankakee.  La  Salle.   Mat  toon, 

Indiana:  Connersville.  Michigan  City-La 
Porte,  Muncle.  New  Castle,  Vlncennes. 

Kansas  Coffeyvllle-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg 

Kentucky:  Danville.  Elizabethtown,  Hop- 
klnsville,  Madlsonvllle,  Owensboro,  Paducah, 
Pikeville.  Richmond. 

Louisiana:  Alexandria,  Hammond,  Lake 
Charles,  Monroe,  Opelousas, 

Maine:  Biddeford-Sanford,  Lewlston-  Au- 
burn, 

Maryland;  Cambridge,  Cumberland.  Hag- 
erstown. 

Massachusetts :  Mllford,  Newburyport, 
North  Adams. 

Michigan:  Adrian,  Bay  City,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Holland-Grand  Haven,  Iron  Mountain, 
Jackson.  Marquette,  Monroe,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Port   Huron,  Traverse  City 

Mlnnev)tn  Brnlnerd,  Grand  Rsplds,  Hlb- 
blngf-Vlrglnla 

MlMiiMttppl  ■llfrtil-0«lfp<m,  OfMntlll*, 
Iy*ur*1,  PniK'nfi'ruU.  Tupelo 

MliMMrtlfl     Cnp^  C»1fsfrt**il,  Jp1tfTtt4rn  ('My, 

U\S0f.   \^mu   tUtnuU    fit^Urtt,  (M>4inh   t'lty* 

KlrnlfM    0»ft*ftt,  Cit*m   f^i»ll*'Mu4«'^   fttih, 

|ft44l«u/wn'B«<uv>fi,  Ogtf*n«tMirf'M«M#na' 
hUU/f\M,  OU*n'0«tam«n£«,  OfMonta,  Ptatu* 
bufgh,  Wat«rumn.  WftUvltU 

north  Carollrui;  Sllcab*tb  City.  Pay*tt«> 
vllLe.  Worttt  Ctty-Ruth»rtordton,  OrMnvlIU, 
H«nd»rson -Oxford,  H*nxl*raonTlII«,  Lumber- 
ton,  Mount  Airy,  Korth  Wllkesboro,  Roanolw 
Rapids,  Rocklngham-Hamlet,  Rocky  Mount, 
WaynesvlUe,  Wilson. 
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<  These  areas  are  not  part  of  the  regular 
area  labor  market  reporting  and  area  clas- 
sification program  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  and  Its  aflUiated  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies. 


Ohio:  Ashtabula-Conneaut,  Athens,  Bata- 
via-Georgetown,  Cambridge,  Bast  Liverpool- 
Salem.  Fremont,  Kent-Ravenna,  Mount  Ver- 
non,   New    Philadelphia-Dover,    Portsmouth 
Sandusky.  Ztmesvllle. 

Oklahoma  McAlester,  Muskogee,  Okmul- 
gee-Henryetta.  Shawnee. 

Oregon;  Albany,  Klamath  Falls,  Medford, 
North  Bend-Coos  Bay,  Pendleton,  Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania;  Berwlck-Bloomsburg.  Brad- 
ford. Butler.  Clearfield-Du  Bols,  Gettysburg, 
Indiana,  Klttannlng-Ford  City.  Lewlstcwn,' 
Lock  Haven,  Meadville,  New  Castle  Oil  Cltv- 
Pranklln-Tltusvllle,  Pottsville,  St.  Marys. 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda,  Sharon-Farrell.  Sun- 
bury-Shamosln-Mount  Carmel,  Uniontown- 
ConnellsvlUe,   Warren.  WUllamsport. 

Puerto  Rico:  Aguadllla,  Areclbo,  Caguas, 
Carolina,  Guayama.  Manatl,  Yauco. 

South  Carolina:  Conway. 

Tennessee  Bristol-Johnson  City-Klngs- 
port.  Cleveland.  GreenevUle,  Harrlman- 
Rockwood,  Morrlstown. 

Texas;  Galveston-Texas  City,  Laredo,  Tex- 
arka.ia. 

Utah:  Provo-Orem. 

Virginia:  Chlncoteague,  Covlngton-Cllfton 
Forge, 

Washington:  Aberdeen.  Anacortes,  Belllng- 
ham,   Centralla.  Wenatchee.  Yakima. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley,  Bluefield,  Clarks- 
burg, Falrmount,  Logan -Madison,  Martins- 
burg,  Morgantown,  New  Martinsville,  Oak 
Hill-Montgomery,  Parkersburg,  Ronceverie- 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Welch. 

Wisconsin:  La  Crosse,  Marinette-Menomi- 
nee, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  an  article  entitled  "The  Jobless," 
which  treats  of  the  need  for  permanent 
legislation  to  revise  the  unemploj-ment 
compensation  system.  It  was  written  by 
Raymond  Munts  and  it  appeared  in  the 
March  1962  issue  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Jobless 
(By  Raymond  Munts) 

Scene:  A  local  unemployment  compensa- 
tion ofUce, 

Time:    April   1962. 

Jobless  Worker,  I  Just  got  my  last  bene- 
fit check  I  want  to  apply  for  the  Federal  ex- 
tended bene:lt8, 

iNTEKviEWCT  You  Can't  apply  because  the 
extension  was  temporary  and  endtd  March 
31. 

W(;RKrR    Hut  1  don't  hare  a  job  yet 

iMTrsviirweR  I'm  sorry,  There's  nothinf 
wp  can  do. 

Thi*  tK-PUP  will  be  retNWted  otft  iind  mpt 
i)iTfniKh<mi  Ihe  United  matee^  iKrtnt  a3/K«'> 
fifne*  rtitfUui  the  first  weeH  <rf  Aprlt  Atfti. 
tr^ffrtu  fh*  t1)tff}ih  l»  //ter,  tfKJ^XfO  p«ltfp\*  »«)ll 
i»)fl»/«U  )oh  ptimpm<Ut  »ll)   ht  PUi  (HI  tfirm 

*ff  uinmt$/U'yttt*hi  MfrnpimttttUftt  te  ^^hffitt  t>; 

tlr*4»  ut  i^annthtnitt  oH  ptuipUt  etmUnuM 
TlMUM  are  tM  {^e^U  mtut  e4^ntuH  fitut  a  )<>t» 
within  6  Of  4  nv>r*t}M  TiMy  are  ih«  l/^rtg' 
term  unempk^ed  for  whom  the  American 
system  of  high  productivity  nteane  autO' 
mated  Idleness  and  human  obsoUeeence 

A  Senator  named  Kennedy,  back  In  l9bB. 
foresaw  the  llmlUtlons  of  the  temporary 
extensions  and  proposed  a  bill  to  overhaul 
the  unemployment  Ituurance  system  Last 
June,  as  President,  he  urged  Congress  to 
adopt  several  permanent  reforms. 

The  Kennedy  proposals  were  put  Into  a 
bill  by  Senator  Euceke  J.  McCabtht,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  and  Congressman  Cecil 
R.  Kino,  Democrat,  of  California.  The  Mc- 
Carthy-King bill  would  cover  3  million  more 
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workers,  ralae  weekly  beneflU,  provide  them 
for  s  longer  tizae,  and  improve  the  wrutrtfiT^g 
of  the  Jobleas  pay  syBtem. 

The  A7L-CIO  Executive  Ck>ancU  endorses 
the  measure  as  going  "a  long  way  toward 
meeting  deficiencies  In  the  system."  Labor 
has  urged  permanent  improvements  In  the 
Federal-State  imemployment  Insurance  sys- 
tem for  many  years.  "Had  this  been  done," 
said  the  council,  "the  temporary  extensions 
would  have  been  imnecessary  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  last  two  recessions  would  have 
been  greatly  mitigated.  Neither  the  wage 
earners  of  America  nor  the  Nation's  economy 
can  afford  another  delay." 

Only  15  to  20  percent  of  wages  lost  by  the 
unemployed  are  reimbursed  by  regular  un- 
employment Insurance  .1  This  la  because  of 
limitations  In  coverage,  ellglbUlty,  and  bene- 
fits.   Clearly  reform  is  overdue. 

Pick  any  10  unemployed  persons.  It  will 
be  found  that  three  or  four  are  excluded 
from  any  benefits  because  of  where  they 
worked  or  the  operation  of  eligibility  require- 
ments. One  or  two  have  been  out  of  work 
so  long  they  have  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights.  The  remaining  five  are  drawing  bene- 
fits which  average  about  one-third  of  their 
wages.  Two  of  these  "lucky"  five  will  prob- 
ably use  up  aU  of  their  benefits  before  find- 
ing reemployment  under  current  conditions. 
On  layoff,  the  same  man  doing  the  same 
Job  would  fare  differently  depending  on  the 
State  in  which  he  worked.  In  one  State  the 
average  payment  will  be  $22;  in  another 
•40;  top  payments  In  some  States  are  half 
those  In  others. 

For  all  the  variation,  however,  the  weekly 
benefit  amounts  In  all  States  have  one  thing 
in  common.  They  insure  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  workers'  weekly  wages  than  they  did 
25  years  ago.  In  the  original  laws,  a  benefit 
of  at  least  half  one's  weekly  wage  prevailed 
for  aU  but  the  highest  Jobless  wage  earners 
Only  one  State  now  applies  this  principle. 
Even  the  average  wage  earner  has  half  his 
wage  insured  in  only  four  States. 

Benefits  are  allowed  for  up  to  a  maximum 
of  8  to  39  weeks,  depending  on  the  State  and 
on  one's  previous  earnings.  The  average  per- 
son qualifies  for  a  maximum  of  17  weeks  In 
Virginia,  30  in  Pennsylvania. 

Workers  go  on  relief  only  as  a  last  resort 
but  the  shortcomings  In  unemployment  in- 
surance caused  relief  expenditures  to  rise 
by  40  percent  in  a  recession  year  like  1958 
Families  of  unemployed  workers  cannot 
ste-etch  their  Jobless  pay  very  far.  A  study 
shows  that  even  with  Jobless  payments  their 
bills  pue  up  (25  percent  of  unemployed  fam- 
mes);  they  borrow  money  (22  percent)-  get 
help  from  relatives  (21  percent):  move  to 
cheaper  quarters  (11  percent);  or  go  on  re- 
Uef  (4  percent).' 

According  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  weekly  benefits  are  more  ade- 
quate than  formerly.  They  argue  that  aver- 
age benefit  payments  have  risen  faster  than 
the  coet  of  living. 

•The  facts  are  true,  but  the  conclusion  la 
not.  Unemployment  beneflte  were  geared  to 
wages  for  the  purpose  of  underwriting  the 
workers  standard  of  living,  even  as  it 
changes  with  time.  This  is  much  different 
than  cost  of  living,  which  If  used  as  the 
measure  would  permanently  tie  the  unem- 
JJS  '  ^™  ^^  *'"'^^*  *°  ^^30  living  stand- 
Instead  of  W4  a  week,  the  national  average 
benefit  payments  would  have  to  be  $43  to 

f^^^/ll  °^*°o'  <^^^nge,  in  standards  of  llv- 
Ing  of  the  last  25  years. 
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»  Richard  A.  Lester.  "The  Economic  Slgnifl- 
^«°51.?'  Unemployment  Compensation  1948- 
58."  Princeton  University.  "oa  itf*»- 

inlfJ^^K^f"*'  ^^•°-  "Significant  Find- 
^*^  w*.^  ^P^  °^  "^«  "«"'-«8  Recession 
In  ReUUon  to  Unemployment  InsurMSe  " 
University  of  Michigan.  "«ur»nce, 


Bustneas  circles  further  argue  that  Jobless 
beneflU  were  orlginaUy  for  16  weeks  and  that 
the  program  was  intended  only  for  "tem- 
porary unranployment."  However,  "temporary 
imemployment"  today  lasts  longer  than  6 
months  for  an  Increasing  number  of  the 
Jobless.  Even  with  the  24  weeks  maxlmimi 
now  allowed  the  average  Jobless  pay  appli- 
cant in  the  regiUar  State  program,  2.5  mil- 
lion exhausted  their  benefits  in  the  last 
calendar  year. 

Better  unemployment  Insurance  is  not  the 
only  answer,  of  course.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
argued  for  economic  policies  that  will  bring 
gainful  employment.  Labor  also  has  urged 
standby  public  works,  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion plans.  And  labor  asks  for  renovation  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  Improvement 
of  public  welfare.  All  of  these  fit  together 
and  play  appropriate  roles  in  a  free  economy. 

George  Orwell,  perhaps  the  greatest  stu- 
dent of  unemployment  and  its  human  cost. 
once  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that  economic 
injustice  will  stop  the  moment  we  want  It 
to  stop  and  no  sooner,  and  If  we  genuinely 
want  it  to  stop  the  method  adopted  hardly 
matters." 

Orwell  la  right  In  a  profound,  almost 
Utopian,  sense.  From  a  more  practical  view- 
point, there  U  another  explanation  for  foot- 
dragging  In  the  attack  on  unemployment 
The  Jobless  benefits  program  has  become  so 
cheap  that  there  Is  little  economic  Incentive 
for  the  business  conamunlty  to  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

Originally  set  at  3  percent  of  payrolls,  the 
tax  on  employers  now  allows  substantially 
reduced  rates  and  is  paid  on  only  a  fraction 
of  payrolls.  This  explains  why  the  effective 
rate  over  the  last  10  years  averages  1  16  per- 
cent of  payrolls. 

Although  violently  opposed  to  the  higher 
benefits  of  the  McCarthy-King  bill  the 
chamber  of  commerce  admits  that  unem- 
ployment taxes  in  a  group  of  firms  surveyed 
cost  only  1  percent  of  payroll  or  2  3  cents 
per  payroll  hour,  which  is  one-tenth  of  em- 
ployee benefits  In  those  companies.  It  is  also 
one-fourth  of  the  average  annual  wage  in- 
crease negotiated  In  recent  years. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  cite  rising  benefit 
payments  rather  than  low  taxes  to  explain 
declining  State  reserve  funds.  But  benefit 
llberallzaUon  has  not  raised  costs;  the  value 
of  the  program  has  remained  stable  as  gains 
In  duration  of  benefits  are  offset  by  reduced 
wage  insurance  and  tighter  qualUyinjr  re- 
quirements. The  higher  cost  rates  In  recent 
years  are  directly  proportional  to  the  greater 
amount  of  unemployment. 

States  with  short  reserves  today  (there  are 
23  of  them)  were  well  on  their  way  to  trouble 
before  the  recession  of  1958.  After  the  long 
wartime  accumulation  of  reserves,  they  went 
so  fax  with  low  tax  rates  and  underflnanclng 
In  their  efforts  to  create  a  "favorable  In- 
dustrial climate"  that  they  let  reserves  dis- 
appear. In  most  States  since  1945,  taxes  In 
both  good  years  and  bad  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  for  benefits  or  maintain  reserve 
levels. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  would  bolster  the 
financing  of  the  program.  By  setting  bene- 
fit standards,  the  bill  gives  each  State  an 
objective  for  its  financing  and  prevenu 
sacriflcing  benefits  on  the  altar  of  lower 
business  taxes.  While  the  bill  does  not 
abolish  experience  rating  and  low  taxes  it 
blunts  some  of  the  extreme  effects.  It  also 
raises  the  tax  base. 

Tri^ti!n*^'',!f  w  ^^^'^  ^"^  ^^^°'  *^«  McCarthy- 
King  bUl  would  have  raised  benefit  payments 
by  one-fifth;  the  long  run  cost  wlirbe  only 
rntend^°''  °'  ""'  '  P"*='°'  origlnallj 
Abuses  are  cited  by  opponents  of  the  bill, 
but  they  are  usuaUy  vague  charges.  When 
^f,  ^-**  "^  explicit,  reasonable  people 
wlU  differ  on  what  constitutes  "abuse"  of 
the  ground  rules. 


Originally,  benefiU  were  given  to  those 
unemployed  involuntarily  (i.e..  for  reaaons 
beyond  their  control)  if  they  were  avail- 
able and  registered  for  suitable  work.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  "experience  rating" 
employer  tax  rates  have  varied  according  to 
claims  from  employees.  As  a  result,  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy  has  colored  disqualifica- 
tions. It  Is  now  argued  that  beneflU  should 
be  paid  only  where  the  worker's  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  an  act  of  his  employer.  In- 
stead of  serving  socioeconomic  purposes 
the  benefits  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  em- 
ployer's gift. 

Since  there  are  many  instances  where  nei- 
ther the  claimant  nor  his  employer  can  be 
held  responsible,  a  no-man's  land  of  confu- 
sion has  been  generated.  For  example  if 
your  doctor  says  you  have  to  change  your 
residence  to  Arizona,  then  according  to  the 
original  view  you  should  draw  benefits  while 
looking  for  a  Job  in  Arizona  because  th« 
unemployment  is  involuntary.  But  the  em- 
ployer objects  that  he  didn't  cause  the  un- 
employment, that  he  pays  the  tax  and  that 
benefits  should  be  denied. 

For  violating  one  of  the  Increasingly  com- 
plex ground  rules,  the  unemployed  worker 
might  be  penalized  4  weeks  or  more  of  bene- 
fits. But  in  35  States  now  he  will  have  his 
benefits  canceled  altogether,  in  «)me  cases 
for  the  full  duration  of  hU  unemployment 
Some  employers  contend  that  anybody  who 
draws  a  pension  should  bo  automatically 
disqualified  forever  afterward.  But  what 
about  compulsory  "retirement"?  What 
about  cases  where  a  man  wants  to  work 
because  he  cannot  live  on  a  pension?  What 
about  instances  where  he  has  worked  since 
retirement"  and  proven  his  continuing  at- 
tachment to  the  work  force?  In  all  these 
cases  the  worker  does  not  retire  from  the 
work  force.  These  are  real  problems  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  "abuse." 

Pear  that  short-term  women  employees 
seasonal  workers  and  rootless  single  people 
will  gobble  up  benefits  is  cited  In  opposition 
to  higher  benefits  of  longer  duration.  But 
a  US.  Department  of  Labor  study  of  those 
drawing  the  expiring  temporary  extensions 
shows  that  3  out  of  6  were  men  (about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  workforce)-  that 
two- thirds  were  the  main  or  only  wage- 
earners  and  that  half  were  the  headrof 
households. 

Outright  fraud  Is  discouraged  by  unions 
although  there  are  still  instances  where  a 
local  union  has  connived  in  a  deception. 
One  international  union  expoeed  some  of 
these  and  cautioned  its  members  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  future  of 
social  security  than  for  the  idea  to  become 
general  that  stealing  of  this  kind  is  less 
reprehensible  than  picking  the  pocket  of 
one  s  neighbor."  Where  public  offlc^know 
of  such  things  and  fall  to  act  they  should  be 
dismissed  summarily  and  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  company  and  union  ofllclala  to  see 
that  this  happens.  Actually,  the  officials 
show  considerable  vigilance:  200,000  cases  of 
fraud  were  penalized  In  a  3-year  period. 

The  $5.6  million  overpayments  to  fraudu- 
lent claims  represent  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
or  benefit  payments.  This  compares  with 
income  tax  cheating,  where  8  percent  of  all 
taxable  Income,  15  percent  of  dividend  in- 
come and  58  percent  of  rental  Income  is  not 
reported.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  tax  loss 
Is  ever  recovered,  whereas  two-thh-ds  of  the 
fraudulent  Jobless  payments  are  later  re- 
couped actual  loss  on  fraud  was  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  benefit  payments. 

More  significant  in  amount  than  claims 
frauds  is  the  $40  million  in  overdue  and  de- 
faulted employer  tax  contributions  to  un- 
employment compensation. 

In  1937.  commenting  on  unemployment 
in  England.  Orwell  wrote  "•  •  -the  middle 
classes  were  still  talking  about  'lazj  idle 
loafers  on  the  dole'  and  saying  that  'these 
men  could  work  if  they  wanted  to'  and  na- 


turally the  opinions  percolated  to  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves." 

The  calculated  purpose  of  such  attacks  is 
to   make    the   unemployed    feel    guilty   and 

ashamed  of  being  unemployed.  To  attack 
the  unemployed  is  one  way  of  absolving  your- 
self of  any  responsibility,  especially  if  you've 
got  a  gcxxl  Job. 

Attempt*  to  dlfcredlt  the  Jobless  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  legitimate  claims  and 
reducing  the  employers'  tax  rates  the  next 
year.  About  30-40  percent  of  the  Jobless 
do  not  file  claims  within  7  days  following 
layoff  and,  therefore,  lose  some  benefits;  some 
never  apply. 

•Loafers,  quitters,  schemers,  system  beat- 
ers, dole  grabbers  and  parasites,"  wrote  one 
well-known  magazine  2  weeks  before  a  con- 
gre-sslonal  committee  started  a  itudy  of  the 
Jobless  program.  Most  such  attacks  are 
carefully  timed  to  discourage  corrective  leg- 
islation or  to  promote  ripper  bills. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  McCarthy- 
King  bill?  Tuo  years  ago,  12  of  the  25  mem- 
bers of  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee voted  for  benefit  standards.  Some 
liifluentlal  conservatives  In  Congress  are 
known  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  temporary 
extensions  and  are  open  to  some  reasonable 
alternatives  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Influential  voices  on  the  President's  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
have  Just  declared:  "the  duration,  coverage 
and  amuunt  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, where  Inadequate,  should  be  increased 
and  made  fubject  to  realistic  uniform 
minimum  requirements  under  the  Federal - 
State  system."  In  addition  to  Uie  labor  and 
public  members,  this  wa-s  subscribed  to  by 
Elliot  Ben  of  Mcaraw-HHl:  Joseph  Block  of 
Inland  Steel.  John  FYanklin  of  United  States 
Lines;  the  late  J  Spencer  Love  of  Burling- 
ton Mills;  Richard  S,  Reynolds,  Jr.,  of  the 
Reynolds  Met^l  Co.  and  Thomas  J  Watson. 
Jr..  of  International  Buslnefs  Machines. 

Perhaps  this  range  of  opinion  represents 
new  awareness  that  unemployment  Insurance 
If  an  Investment  in  people, "in  those  people 
who  need  and  want  work 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3411)  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary   extended    unemployment    com- 
pensation program,  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the   Federal   unemployment   tax   for 
taxable  year  1964.  and  for  other  purposes 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy  <for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hart>  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
ExHiBrr  1 
S    3411 
A   bin    to    extend    the    temporary    extended 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax   for   taxable   year    1964,   and    for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bcpresentatnes  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  ui  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
6,  paragrajjh  (2)  of  the  Temporarv  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1D61 
(75  Stat.  8)  is  amend  to  read  as  follows- 
"(2)  ending— 

"(A)  on  March  31,  1963,  or  * 
"(B)  on  June  30.  1963,' In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  (for  a  week  beginning  before 
April  1,  1963)  had  a  week  with  respect  to 
which  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  was  payable  under  section  3, 
reimbursement  was  payable  under  section  4, 
or  reimbursement  would  have  been  so  pay- 
able but  for  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
compensation  was  payable  under  title  XV. " 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
905(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
hy    deleting    the    word    "and"    between    the 


dates  1963"  and  "1964"  in  the  parenthetical 
^^f^'  /  »"**«"tutlng  a  comma  therefor,  by 
adding  after  the  date  "1964"  the  words  "knd 
1965  ,  and  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "50 
PCToent  the  following:  "(with  respect  to 
calendar  years  1»63  and  1964)  and  20  percent 
(with  respect  to  calendar  year  1965)" 

(b)  Section  905(c)  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ng  the  date  "December  31,  1963",  wherever 
it  appears,  to  "December  31,  1964"  bv 
changing  the  date  "December  l.  1963"  in 
subsection  (c)(2)(A)  to  "December  1  1964" 
by  changing  the  dates  "1961  and  1962"  and 

May  1,  1963"  in  subsection  (c)(2)(B) 
wherever  they  appear,  to  "1962  and  1963"" 
and  "May  1,  1964",  respectively  and 

fc)  Section  905(d)  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  date  "December  31,  1964"'  therein  to 
December  31.  1965". 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
3301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"In  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1962  and  1963,  the  rate  of 
such  tar  shall  be  3  5'".  In  lieu  of  3r;-  in 
the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the  calendar 
year  1964,  the  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be 
3  2';   In  lieu  of  3.1 '^,  ." 

(b)  Section  3302(d)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  the  tax)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  last  word  within  the 
parenthesis  a  comma  and  the  following 
words:  "and  in  the  case  of  the  tax  imposed 
with  respect  to  calendar  year  1964  In  lieu 
of  3  2'T  " 

Sxc  4.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Temporary  Extended  Unemplovment 
Compen.satlon  Act  of  1961  or  of  State  law 
Individuals  who  have  exhausted  their  rights 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  State 
law  or  Title  XV  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act 
shall  be  eligible  for  compensation  under 
this  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would 
have  been  eligible  for  such  compensation  if 
this  Act  had  been  enacted  on  March  31 
1962. 
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throughout  the  Nation  will  be  benefited  by 
the    new   extension    of    the    unemployment 
compensation  program. 
Sincerely, 

JoHW  F.  Kennedy 


Ttjct  or  A  Letter  Fhom  the  President  to  the 
PREsroENT  or  the  Sewate  and  the  Speaker 
OF  THE  HorsE,  Aprh.  10,  1962 
Dear    Mr.    Preshjent:    I    am    transmitting 
herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gre.es.  a  draft  of  the  legUlatlon  which  would 
extend    the  temporary   extended   unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  until   April   1 
1963 

The  pre-'ent  program  expired  April  1.  1962 
But  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  long- 
term  unemployed,  and  I  believe  that  imme- 
diate action  U  required  so  that  the  benefits 
of  the  program  can  continue.  In  my  letter 
of  March  12  you  will  recall  I  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  effect  of  the  termination  of 
the  temporary  program  upon  these  workers 
I  therefore  urged  early  consideration  bv  the 
Congress  of  legislation  which  called  for"  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance  system.  However. 
In  view  of  the  heavy  schedule  faced  by  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  before  whom 
that  legislation  Is  pending,  it  seems  unlikelv 
that  the  legislation  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
consideration  it  deserves  this  year.  Under 
these  circumstances,  provision  should  be 
made  for  continuation  of  the  temporary 
program. 

The  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program  which  expired  April  1 
did  not  cost  as  much  as  had  been  estimated. 
Accordingly,  $184  million  will  be  available 
from  the  special  taxes  to  be  collected  on 
3962  and  1963  payrolls  to  help  finance  the 
extension  I  am  proposing,  and  an  increase  of 
only  0.1  percent  in  the  tax  rate  for  1964  is 
necessary  to  finance  the  remaining  cost  of 
the  extended  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  estimates  that 
1.500,000     long-term     unemployed     workers 


Statement  in  Explanation  of  a  Dratt  Bill 
To  Extend  the  "Pemporakt  Extended  Un- 
employment  Compensation    PaocaAM     To 
iNcaxASx  THK   Ratx    or  the   FEDtaAL    Un- 
employment Tax  fob  Taxable  Ykak   1964 
AND  FOR  Other  Purposes 
This   bill    would   amend  section  6  of   the 
Temporary    Extended    Unemplo>-ment    Com- 
pensation Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  8),  to  extend 
the  temporary  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  for  12  months      Thus   in- 
stead of  ending  on  March  31,   1962    (or  on 
June    30.    1962.   for    those   who   had    a   week 
of  unemployment  before  April  1,  1962,  with 
respect  to  which  temporary  extended  unem- 
ployment   compyensation    or    reimbursement 
WM    payable),    the    program    would    end    on 
.March  31,  1963  (or  on  Jime  30,  1963). 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  subsec- 
tioris    (b).    (c),   and    (d)    of  secUou  905   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  changes  in 
the  dates   specified  therein   necessitated   by 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  program.     A 
further  amendment  would  be  made  to  sec- 
tion 9051  b)  which  relates  to  transfers  tc  the 
Federal  extended  compensation  account  from 
the     employment     security     admlnlsUative 
account    of    the    proceeds   of    the   additional 
Federal    unemployment   taxes   levied   by   the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  ex- 
tended    program      The     amendment     would 
provide  that  transfers  made  by  the  Secretary 
of     the     Treasury     from     the     Employment 
Security  Administration  accoxmt  to  the  Fed- 
eral extended  compensation  account  at  the 
close  of  each  month  In  calendar  year   1965 
wuuld  be  an  amount  determined  by  him  to 
equal  20  percent  of  the  net  Federal  tax  paid 
in   that   year.   Instead  of  the  50  percent  ap- 
plicable to  transfers  In  calendar  years  196:3 
and    1964.     This    is   because    the   additional 
tax  of  0  1  percent  for  taxable  year  1964  (pay- 
able in    1965)    represents  20  percent  of  the 
net  Federal  tax  of  0.5  percent  for  that  year, 
while  the  additional  tax  of  0.4  percent  for 
taxable  years  1962  and  1963  (payable  In  1963 
and   1964)    represents  50  percent  of  the  net 
Federal   tax  of  0.8  percent  for  those  years 
Section  905(c)  relates  to  the  transfer  to  the 
accounts  of  the  States  In  the  unemployment 
trust    fund    any    balance   remaining   in    the 
Federal   extended   compensation  account   as 
of  the  date  specified,  and  section  905(d)  re- 
lates to  the  termination  of  the  account. 

Section   3(a)    would   amend    section    3301 
of    the    Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954   to 
Increase  for  taxable  year  1964  the  rate  of  the 
Federal      unemployment      tax      from      3  I 
to  3.2  percent.     Under  the  present  law  lh(? 
rate  for   taxable  years    1962  and   1963   is  3.5 
percent   and   for  taxable  year  1964  It  would 
have  gone  down  to  3.1  percent.     The  addi- 
tional 0  1   percent  tax  Is  necessary  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  the  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary extended   unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  proposed  by  this  bill.    Section 
3(b)     would    amc^d    section    3302(d)(1)     of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that   In   the   case   of  the  tax   Imposed 
for  calendar  year   1964.  the  tax  credit  shall 
be  computed  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  In  lieu 
of  3.2  percent. 

An  extension  of  the  temporary  program  is 
necessary  because  the  number  of  long-term 
unempl03-ed  continues  to  be  high.  Although 
the  March  unemployment  figure  showed  a 
decrease  of  160.000  from  Pebruary.  the  num- 
ber was  still  4,382,000.  The  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed — those  who  have  been  out 
of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer — numbered 
1.5  million,  about  the  same  as  the  month  be- 
fore. The  number  unemployed  27  weeks  or 
longer   was   700,000.  about   the   same   as    in 
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February.  Moreover,  during  April  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  workers  will  exhaust  regular 
benefits,  and  during  May  an  estimated  135,- 
000  win  exhaust  regular  benefits.  In  only 
one  month  during  the  proposed  extension  Is 
it  estimated  that  exhaustions  will  fall  below 
100.000. 

The  12-month  extension  would  be  financed 
out  of  an  anticipated  surplus  of  the  In- 
creased taxes  for  taxable  years  1962  and  1963 
over  expenditures  under  the  present  act,  and 
the  0.1  percent  additional  Federal  tax  pro- 
posed by  this  bill. 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 
CENTENNIAL   DAY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENj.  and  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Moiton], 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  which  I 
shall  read,  so  that  it  will  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  resolution  is  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  September  22,  1962,  as 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Centennial 
Day.  The  joint  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  on  September  22,  1862,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  Issued  the  first  of  two  his- 
toric documents  proclaiming  freedom  from 
slavery  for  nearly  four  million  men.  women, 
and  children;  and 

Whereas  the  Issuance  of  this  proclamation 
Irrevocably  committed  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  cause  of  abolition 
of  human  slavery  and  endowed  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  with  the 
attributes  of  a  moral  crusade  In  the  Interest 
of  human  freedom  and  the  Ideal  of  democ- 
racy; and 

Whereas  the  creed  upon  which  this  procla- 
mation was  founded  announced  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  "a  struggle  for 
maintaining  In  the  world  that  form  and 
substance  of  government  whose  leading  ob- 
ject is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men;  to 
lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders;  to 
clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all; 
to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life";  and 

Whereas  the  issuance  of  this  proclama- 
tion and  the  statement  of  these  Ideals  are 
of  continued  significance  in  a  world  in  which 
free  civilizations  are  today  being  challenged 
by  the  enslaving  forces  of  totalitarianism; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  sjjecial  attention 
be  accorded  to  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  event:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
22nd  day  of  September.  1962.  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Emancipation  Proclamation  Cen- 
tennial Day."  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  and  celebrate 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
a  history  book  entitled  "History  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  written  by 
Henry  William  Elson,  in  which  several 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
historic  step  by  which  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  came  to  be  designated. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

History  of  thb  United  States  of  America 
(By  Henry  William  Elson) 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  not  only  drove  Lee 
back  to  Virginia  soil  and  ended  his  Invasion 
which,  with  a  simultaneous  Invasion  of 
Kentucky  by  40,000  Confederates  under  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  had  caused  great  excitement  In 
the  North;  it  also  enabled  Lincoln  to  Issue 
the  most  Important  proclamation  ever  issued 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  war  had  been  going  on  for  a  year  and 
a  half;  It  had  cost  80,000  men  and  $1  billion; 
but  it  was  still,  as  in  the  beginning,  a  war 
for  the  Union.  The  real  cause  of  the  strife, 
slavery,  was  not  yet  seriously  molested.  But 
a  beginning  had  been  made.  And  after  An- 
tietam the  matter  took  such  shape  that 
henceforth  there  could  be  no  backward  step 
Emancipation,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  became  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. FYom  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
had  been  a  radical  party  that  ceased  not  to 
demand  that  the  Government  strike  at 
slavery.  But  the  President  hesitated  long, 
and  the  radicals  denounced  him  unsparingly; 
yet  Lincoln  was  right.  He  knew  that  the 
radicals  were  greatly  In  the  minority;  he 
knew  that  with  all  his  desire  to  see  the  in- 
stitution fall,  he  would  alienate  the  border 
States  and  perhaps  the  whole  Democratic 
Party  of  the  North;  especially  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  if  he  pressed  the  matter  too  soon. 
The  Republican  Party  was  almost  equally 
apathetic.  Though  in  full  control  of  Con- 
gress from  1861,  it  did  not  repeal  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  till  1864  and  then  It  did  so 
without  enthusiasm.  The  Democrats  claimed 
to  be  fighting  for  the  Union  and  not  for  the 
Negro.  Lincoln  therefore,  with  infinite  tact. 
waited  for  public  opinion  and  aided  its 
development. 

The  gradual  steps  toward  emancipation 
are  Interesting  to  note.  The  first  step  wa.s 
taken  by  General  Butler  while  in  command 
at  Portress  Monroe.  He  refused,  in  May  1861, 
to  send  three  black  fugitives  back  to  their 
master,  pronouncing  them  contraband  of 
war.  The  next  step  was  an  act  of  Congress 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  confiscating  all 
projjerty,  including  slaves,  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  rebellion.  Next  came  Fre- 
mont's confiscation  order  in  Missouri,  which, 
as  we  have  noticed,  was  overruled  by  the 
President.  In  May  of  the  next  year.  1862, 
Gen.  David  Hunter,  commanding  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  slaves  In  his  department — 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida — free; 
but  the  President  overruled  this,  as  In  the 
case  of  Fremont.  In  spite  of  these  apparent 
checks  the  subject  continued  to  develop.  On 
April  16.  1862,  Congress  abolished  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensa- 
tion. In  June  It  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
slavery  In  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  including  those  to  be  acquired.  As 
early  as  March  6,  Lincoln  had  urged  Con- 
gress In  a  special  message  to  cooperate  with 
any  State  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
Its  slaves,  with  compensation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  figured  out  that  the  cost  of 
the  war  for  87  days  would  purchase  all  the 
slaves  in  the  border  States  at  the  rate  of 
$400  apiece.  A  resolution  to  this  effect 
passed  the  House  on  March  11  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  2.  Lincoln  In  July  called  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
border  States  to  the  White  House  for  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  on  the  subject.  He  begged 
them  to  accept  his  policy,  pointing  out  to 
them  that  the  opportunity  might  never  come 
again,  that  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  to 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery;  but  he 
pleaded   in   vain.     (The   next   winter   a  bill 


came  up  in  Congress  to  offer  Missouri  $10 
million  for  her  slaves;  but  It  was  defeated 
by  the  efforts  of  the  border  State  members, 
aided  by  the  Democrats  of  most  of  the  North- 
ern States.) 

Tlie  second  and  most  sweeping  Confisca- 
tion Act  was  passed  on  July  17,  1862.  This 
act  in  substance  pronounced  all  slaves  free 
who  should  come  within  the  protection  of 
the  Government,  If  their  owners  were  In  re- 
bellion against  the  Government,  or  had  given 
or  should  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  rebel- 
lion. 

On  July  22  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  Mr.  Lin- 
coln declared  his  purpose  to  Issue  an  emanci- 
pation edict  to  take  effect  January  1,  1883. 
and  he  read  the  document  he  had  prepared 
Two  of  the  members,  Seward  and  Welles, 
had  Ijeen  taken  Into  the  President's  confi- 
dence and  knew  what  was  coming.  The 
others  were  astonished  at  the  announce- 
ment. But  all  approved  It  except  Blair,  who 
feared  that  It  would  throw  the  fall  elections 
against  the  administration.  At  Seward's  ad- 
vice Lincoln  decided  to  wait  for  some  sig- 
nal Union  victory  in  the  field,  and  the  docu- 
ment was  pocketed  and  kept  secret  for  2 
months  Meantime  the  radical  party  con- 
tinued to  denounce  the  President  for  mov- 
ing so  slowly.  Horace  Greeley,  representing 
this  party,  addressed  an  op>en  letter.  "Tlie 
Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  to  the  President 
through  the  New  York  Tribune,  urging  him 
to  take  immediate  action,  to  "execute  the 
laws,"  meaning  specially,  the  confiscation 
laws  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  whi'.e 
his  personal  wish  was  that  all  men  should 
be  free,  his  paramount  offlclal  duty  was  to 
save  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery. 
(This  letter  was  written  on  August  22,  pre- 
cisely a  month  after  the  famous  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  precisely  a  month  before  the 
more  famous  proclamation  was  issued  to  the 
world  ) 

Then  came  Antietam  and  the  retreat  uf 
Bragg  from  Kentucky.  Now  the  proclama- 
tion could  be  Issued  and  seem  a  child  of 
strength.  On  the  22d  of  September,  there- 
fore. Mr.  Lincoln  Issued  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  has  been  pronounced 
the  most  important  document  ever  Issued  by 
a  civil  ruler.  In  this  proclamation  he  de- 
clared that  the  slaves  In  all  the  States  or  des- 
ignated parts  of  States  that  should  be  In  re- 
bellion against  the  Government  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  1863,  should  be  forever  free. 
This  gave  a  hundred  days'  notice  to  the  se- 
ceding States,  but  none  of  them  heeded  the 
warning,  nor  were  they  exi>ected  to  heed  It. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  the 
President  issued  his  proclamation,  of  which 
the  former  had  been  but  a  warning,  declar- 
ing the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the  seceding 
States,  except  certain  parts  of  Louisiana  and 
Virginia,  then  held  by  the  Union  armies. 
(Slavery  In  the  border  States  was  not  effected 
by  this  proclamation.) 

This  proclamation  had  no  Immediate  ef- 
fect in  emancipating  the  slaves,  no  more 
than  had  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  bringing  Independence.  Such  a  result 
cuuld  not  have  been  expected.  But  the 
proclamation  set  forth  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  this  most  Important  question 
that  ever  arose  In  American  politics  since 
the  Revolution,  except  that  occasioned  by 
secession :  it  placed  the  war  on  a  new  basis 
without  abandoning  the  old;  namely,  that 
henceforth  It  should  be  a  war  against  slavery 
as  well  as  against  disunion;  It  announced  to 
the  world  that  If  the  North  were  successful 
in  the  great  war,  slavery  must  perish.  The 
proclamation  had  a  salutary  effect  on  Europe, 
and  won  the  North  many  friends.  Europe 
cared  little  about  preserving  the  Union,  but 
as  soon  as  the  North  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  it  was  battling  against  human  slavery, 
as  well  as  against  disunion,  the  sympathies 


of  mankind  were  turned  In  its  favor.  During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1862  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, urged  by  France  at  every  step,  came 
dangerously  near  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  South.  The  matter  was  seriously 
debated  in  the  Cabinet.  Even  Gladstone, 
whose  memory  today  the  American  people 
delight  to  honor,  predicted  the  certain  suc- 
cess of  the  South,  declaring  that  Jefferson 
Davis  had  made  a  nation.  The  deep-lying 
cause  that  led  the  British  ruling  aristocracy 
to  wish  to  see  the  Union  broken  up  and  the 
South  triumphant  was  its  Innate  hatred  of 
democracy.  But  with  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation  the  great  middle  class  that 
loved  democracy  and  hated  slavery  made  Its 
voice  heard.  This  class  was  led  by  the  bril- 
liant English  statesmen,  John  Bright,  by 
Richard  Cobden,  and  by  W.  E  Poster,  all  of 
whom  represented  In  Parliament  great  cot- 
ton manufacturing  centers  that  suffered  by 
the  war.  The  unselfish  attitude  of  the  Brlt- 
l.sh  masses  was  based  wholly  on  a  feeling  of 
humanity. 

Lincoln  had  at  heart  belonged  to  the  rad- 
ical party  all  along.  In  that  he  desired  the 
overthrow  of  slavery;  but  he  was  too  wise  to 
be  rash.  He  waited  for  the  development  of 
public  opinion,  and  he  waited  none  too  long. 
The  proclamation  made  the  administration 
many  enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  and  It 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  In  bringing  about 
an  alarming  political  reaction  In  the  fall 
elections.  A  new  Congress  was  elected  about 
6  weeks  after  the  preliminary  proclama- 
tion, and  the  Democrats  showed  great  gains 
The  Republicans  lost  nine  Members  from 
New  York,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  eight  from 
Ohio;  and  but  for  New  England  and  the 
border  States  they  would  have  lost  control 
of  the  House,  while  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey chose  Democratic  Governors.  But  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  reaction.  Many  voted  against 
the  administration  because  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  of  want  of  success  In  the  field, 
of  the  dismissal  of  McClellan;  and  thou- 
sands of  strong  friends  of  the  Union  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  simply  because  they 
had  always  done  so.  The  result,  however, 
fell  heavily  on  the  burdened  heart  of  Lin- 
cnln.  He  feared  that  It  meant  a  want  of 
confidence  In  himself,  but  he  bore  the  bur- 
den silently  and  took  no  backward  step. 

Often  has  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
President  to  Issue  this  proclamation  been 
questioned.  The  President  ordinarily  has 
no  power  to  Interfere  with  private  property. 
Not  even  the  General  Government  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  touch  slavery  In  any 
State.  How  then  could  Lincoln  by  his  mere 
fiat  set  free  4  million  slaves?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  the  measure  was  a  war  measure. 
It  Is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  suppress  rebellion  by  any  means  necessary 
to  success.  Here  was  a  vast  revolt  against 
the  Government,  and  It  was  the  slaves  that 
raised  the  crops,  that  fed  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  Government.  Why 
not  then  strike  at  slavery?  Here  was  the 
legal,  technical  ground  on  which  Lincoln 
could  do  what  he  did,  and  he  made  use  of  It. 
He  Issued  the  proclamation  ostensibly  to 
weaken  southern  armies,  knowing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  not  weaken  them 
thereby.  This,  then,  could  not  have  been 
his  real  object,  but  It  was  the  only  ground 
on  which  he  had  any  legal  right  to  act. 
Must  we,  then,  pronounce  his  act  but  a 
lawyer's  trick  after  all?  However  that  may 
be,  the  real  object  of  the  proclamation  was 
to  compass  the  downfall  of  slavery,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  commit  hl!i  party  to  the  cause.  The 
end  accomplished  was  so  unselfish  and  so 
vast  as  a  factor  In  modern  civilization  that 
the  world  has  long  forgotten  the  technical- 
ity In  admiration  of  its  author. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  September  22,  1882,  marked 
the  greatest  act  of  humanltarianism 
ever  engaged  in  by  the  head  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  act  should  be 
commemorated  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  year, 
especially  at  a  time  when  almost  half  of 
the  human  race  is  threatened  by  the 
slavery  of  communism  and  by  totali- 
tarianism of  one  type  or  another  by  po- 
litical despots  in  various  foreign  lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  199)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1962.  as  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Centennial  Day,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MijNDT  <for  himself  and  other  Senators > . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


CONVENTION  AND  PROTOCOL  WITH 
SWEDEN.  RELATING  TO  EXTRADI- 
TION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  E,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  a  convention  on 
extradition  between  the  United  States 
and  Sweden,  together  with  a  relat«l 
protocol,  signed  at  Washington  on 
October  24,  1961,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President,  and  that 
the  convention  and  protocol,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  that  the  message  from  the  President 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  convention  on  ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Sweden,  together  with  a 
related  protocol,  signed  at  Washington 
on  October  24,  1961. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
convention  and  the  protocol. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  June  13, 1962. 

(Enclosures:  <1)  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  (2»  convention  on  extradi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden,  witJi  protocol,  signed  October  24, 
1961.) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  8140, 
A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
BRIBERY,  GRAFT,  AND  CONFLICT 
OF  IN"rEREST 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubUc 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  before  the 
full  committee  for  10:30  a.m.,  Thursday, 
June  21,  1962,  in  room  2228.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  UJL.  8140,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  laws  relating  to 
bribery,  graft,  and  conflict  of  interest, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Persons  or  organizations  desiring  to 
testify  with  regard  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation should  communicate  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  not  later 
than  Tuesday.  June  19,  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OF  IRVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearing  will  be  resumed  on  Friday,  June 
22.  1362,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U,S.  district  judge,  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL    submitted    an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Jesse  L.  Dobbs,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  western  district  of  Texas, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Albert  W.  Saegert, 
term  expired. 

Drew  J.  T.  OTCeefe.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  S.  Lord  m,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing. 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  June  20,  1962, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may    wish   to   present   concerning   the 
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The  Tlmtss-Herald  learned  from  one  source 
that  the  amount  of  hot  oil  produced  In  the 

^       ,  .  ,  , ,   y^     field    might    total    a«    high    as    $6    mUlion 

appear  at   any   hearing   which  may   De     jj^^j^tmy     some  80  Rangers  and  other  law  en 


above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 


scheduled. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflflxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 

A.  Hermens;  and 

H.R.  10502.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 

B.  Troup  and  Sylvia  Mattlat. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  13,  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2865)  for  the 
relief  of  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens. 


THE  EAST  TEXAS  OIL  THEFT 
SCANDAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
of  Sunday.  June  10,  1962,  shows  the  gi-eat 
extent  of  illegal  directional  drilling  for 
oil  in  the  east  Texas  oilfields,  and  the 
theft  there  of  large  amounts  of  oil.  The 
Times-Herald  stated  that  the  "hot  oil" 
produced  in  the  east  Texas  oilfields 
might  amount  to  as  much  as  $6  million 
worth  in  a  month.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
year's  time,  this  would  amount  to  an 
illegal  theft  of  $72  million  worth  of  oil. 

I  point  this  out  to  emphasize  the  mag- 
nitude of  "hot  oil"  operations  in  Texas. 
At  this  time  it  has  not  been  determined 
how  long  "hot  oil"  production  has  been 
practiced  in  the  east  Texas  oilfields — 
but  certainly  for  several  years  now. 
However.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
situation  was  first  called  to  the  public's 
attention  by  Mr.  Dan  Purvis,  of  San 
Antonio,  at  the  time  when  he  was  serving 
as  head  of  the  Federal  Petroleum  Board, 
atKilgore,  in  1961. 

This  illegal  directional  drilling  and 
theft  of  oil  are  frauds  of  monumental 
proportions.  While  the  Honorable  Tom 
Connally  was  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas, 
he  authored  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act 
of  1935,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  frauds 
and  scandals  such  as  those  now  rocking 
the  east  Texas  oilfield. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial,  en- 
titled "In  Texas,"  from  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  of  June  10,  1962:  and  an  article 
entitled  "Paper  Puts  Oil  Thefts  at  $6 
Million  a  Month,"  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  June  8.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  From    the    Dallas    Times-Herald,    June    10. 

1962] 

In  Texas 

The  probe  into  possible  illegal  drilling  in 
the  giant  east  Texas  oilfield  grew  hotter  last 
week.  The  Railroad  Commission  said  that 
out  of  10  wells  surveyed  so  far,  8  were  slanted 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  not  be  pro- 
ducing oil  from  their  own  leases. 


forcement   officers   are    assisting    In    the    In- 
vestigation. 

[From  The  Houston  Chronicle,  June  8,  1962] 
Paper  Puts  Oil  Thefts  at  $6  Mu.lion  a 
Month 
Dallas.— Illegal  drilling  in  east  Texas  may 
have  resulted  in  theft  of  as  much  as  $6 
million  worth  of  oil  a  month,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  said  Thursday. 

A  hearing  has  been  set  for  June  13  on  an 
Injunction  to  prevent  oil  operators  from 
plugging  Mrells  the  Railroad  Commission 
wants  to  investigate  to  determine  If  they 
were  drilled  on  the   slant. 

There  was  no  indication  as  to  how  long  the 
stealing  has  gone  on. 

Texas  Ranger  Capt.  Bob  Crowder.  In  charge 
of  40  Rangers  and  about  20  highway  patrol- 
men guarcilng  the  wells,  said  several  wells 
were  damf.ged  before  he  was  sent  to  east 
Texas,    the    Dallas   paper    reported. 

Roy  D,  Payne,  district  supervisor  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  said  8  of  the  10  wells 
surveyed  so  far  were  -bottomed  in  adjacent 
leases." 

"There  was  such  a  degree  of  slant  In  those 
wells  that  they  could  not  be  producing  oil 
from   their  own   leases."   he   said. 

"Two  of  the  wells  were  strnighl  holes,"  he 
said. 

The  Railroad  Comrai.ssion  will  make  sur- 
veys of  130  wells  before  the  investigation 
ends.  Payne  predicted 

Payne  faid  he  has  been  directed  not  to 
give  any  more  information  or  Interviews 
locally  or.  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
He  sale,  he  had  been  directed  to  make 
a  dally  report  to  the  Railroad  Cummis-slon 
at  Austin  and  that  any  news  re;ea.ses  wuuld 
originate  in  that  city. 

Meantime,  it  was  learned  that  four  Rusk 
County  wells,  tested  Wednesday  by  Rail- 
road Conmlsslon  personnel,  proved  to  be 
deviated  beyond  the  permissible  3  percent 

That  b-ought  to  12  the  number  of  slanted 
holes  fo\.;nd  in  the  last  12  wells.  In  the 
other  two,  it  was  found  thai  the  holes  had 
been  plugged. 


SMALL     COLLEGES     LEFT     OUT    OF 
FEDERAL     RESEARCH     GRANTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  far  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Daniel  Webster  said : 

It's  a  small  college,  but  there  are  those 
who  love  it. 


Not  only  do  Americans  love  the  .^mall 
colleges  but  the  history  of  this  country 
shows  that  they  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  growth,  life,  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  their  graduates. 

Mr.  President,  the  erudite,  scholarly, 
and  informative  Saturday  Review,  in  it.s 
June  2,  1962,  issue,  has  a  most  stimu- 
lating editorial  by  Guest  Editor  Glenn  A. 
Olds,  president  of  Springfield  College,  of 
Springfield.  Mass..  under  the  title  "The 
Power  Pyramid." 

I  think  that  Dr.  Olds  has  done  a  fine 
service  in  pointing  out  the  narrow  range 
in  the  awarding  of  Government  research 
contracts  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Iristitutions  with  5  percent  of  the 
students  receive  95  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  small  colleges  are  by- 
passed. 

I  asl:  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
at  this  point.  Dr.  Olds'  stimulating  edi- 


torial from  the  Saturday  Review  of 
June  2,  1962.  under  the  title  of  "The 
Power  Pyramid." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Power  Pyramid 

Power  Is  paiadoxlcal.  It  ia  essential  to 
survival,  yet  a  threat  to  perfection.  It  is  a 
clue  to  certain  forms  of  cultural  success, 
and  to  the  failure  of  others.  It  makes  a 
respotisible  democracy  possible,  and  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  necessary.  It  is  a 
means,  not  an  end,  for  the  distinctively 
lumuui  life,  but  is  easily  made  Into  an  end 
In  itself.  Power  preserves  life  at  a  price — 
the  constant  temptation  to  turn  it  upside 
down,  and  destroy  the  end  it  is  a  means  to 
protect. 

This  is  why  free  men  and  societies  have 
feared  the  concentration  of  power  and  sought 
to  distribute  and  share  it  widely  and  re- 
.sponsibly;  why  they  have  designed  checks, 
balances,  and  successive  transfer  of  power. 
In  the  Interest  of  security  such  precautions 
fire  slow,  sloppy,  and  Inefficient;  yet  In  the 
Interest  of  perfecting  persons  in  freedom, 
tliey  are  essential.  It  Is  this  pull  between 
the  desire  to  preserve  our  security  and  at 
the  same  time  to  perfect  our  freedom  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  stresses  of  our  time — 
between  left  and  right  in  politics.  In  social 
plillosophy,  and  In  educational  strategy.  It 
is  this  same  tension  which  prompted  Hitler 
m  "Meln  Kampf  ■  to  put  his  finger  on  a  pain- 
ful point  in  saying  that  the  weakness  of 
any  democracy  Is  Its  temptation  to  Imitate 
Fascist  methods  In  fighting  fascism. 

Anyone  visiting  Washington  these  days 
must  be  struck  with  this  paradox  In  the 
pyramiding  of  power  to  preserve.  If  not  per- 
fect, our  freedom.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  It  m  times  of  crisis,  and  for  military  and 
political  reasons.  This  we  can  understand, 
and  in  part  accept.  What  distresses  some 
of  us.  however,  is  how  this  subtle  pyramid- 
ing of  power  has  crept  Into  education,  which, 
through  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  devel- 
opment of  diverse  abilities,  has  traditionally 
been  the  chief  bulwark  against  concentrated 
power.  Indeed,  the  classic  conviction  of 
education  in  a  democracy  is  that  no  region. 
Institution,  or  person  has  a  corner  on  abil- 
ity or  the  truth;  nor  does  any  professor  or 
panel  of  experts  deserve  to  be  the  custodian 
or  conscience  of  a  culture.  To  be  sure,  there 
has  been  a  virile,  aristocratic  counterpoint 
to  this  theme,  but  it  has  never  threatened 
to  consume  the  score. 

Yet,  today,  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense, international  seciu-ity,  and  missile 
races  to  the  moon,  we  are  fast  diluting  this 
Imixjrtant  function  of  education.  Many 
of  us  associated  with  the  widely  scattered 
small  colleges  of  America  have  been  troubled 
by  the  growing  pattern  of  Government  and 
foimdatlon  Interest  support.  At  a  recent 
conference  In  Washington  it  was  disclosed 
that  roughly  75  percent  of  all  Goverrunent 
contracts  Involving  research  programs  go  to 
25  institutions  of  higher  learning  out  of 
over  2.000  In  this  country.  Moreover,  fewer 
th:in  100  institutions  account  for  nearly  95 
percent  of  the  total  funds.  Ironically,  pri- 
vate foundations  are  caught  up  In  a  similar 
pattern.  One  might  think  this  reflects  the 
fact  that  academic  excellence,  capability,  and 
expertise  are  very  finely  selected  and  con- 
centrated, but  this  is  a  case  that  remains 
to  be  made  convincingly.  It  certainly 
runs  counter  to  every  basic  democratic 
presupposition. 

Certainly,  too,  these  deepening  grooves, 
once  channeled  out.  constitute  a  crucial,  if 
not  vicious  circle.  And  here  lies  the  peril 
Like  a  closed  club  whose  membership  suc- 
ceeds itself  on  selection,  review,  and  de- 
cisionmaking, this  pattern  of  power  repeats 
itself. 


Even  If  such  pyrajniding  of  power  were  re- 
quired for  survival  which  is  debatable.  It 
raises  the  knotty  question  of  Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory. For  what  does  it  tell  tis  of  the  real 
dviiamics  of  democracy  and  the  capability 
of  the  average  man?  Must  he  be  further 
brainwashed  into  thinking  that  unless  he 
makes  the  team  of  the  prestige  school  and 
participates  in  projects  of  national  priority 
iind  support,  he  is  somehow  unworthy  of  the 
club,  or  a  failure  as  a  democratic  leader? 
Is  this  not  more  than  a  step  away  from 
that  surrender  of  personal  responsibility 
which  Is  at  the  root  of  all  permissive  per- 
version of  power?  I>oes  It  not  tempt  us  into 
thinking  that  only  Washington,  Harvard,  or 
the  Ford  Foundation  knows  what  is  good 
enough  to  be  supported  or  worthy  of  our 
most  serious  effort? 

It  may  be  true  that  to  'him  that  hath, 
shall  much  be  given,"  but  it  Is  time  we  asked 
how  he  got  what  he  has,  and  whether  It  Is 
too  narrowly  posseiised  and  deserved.  In- 
deed, we  need  to  wik  whether  such  posses- 
sion is  possible  at  all  apart  from  that  wider 
reservoir  of  consent  and  competence  with- 
out which  ovir  form  of  democracy  is  im- 
thinkable. 

As  we  increase  our  funds  to  speed  up 
the  Voice  of  America  abroad,  let  us  not  be 
deceived  at  home  into  thinking  that  only 
those  who  have  mastered  the  Carnegie  course 
have  a  right  to  speak,  or  indeed,  that  un- 
less they  have  been  screened  by  a  panel  of 
experts  and  chosen  as  spokesmen,  they 
ought  not  to  be  heitrd. 

i  Glenn   A    Olds. 


POLK  COUNTY  -\ND  TRINITY  RIVER 
VALLEY  PROGRESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident, 
many  thousands  of  people  in  Texas  are 
building  their  hopes  for  the  future  on 
the  vast  Trinity  River  Valley  improve- 
ment program  to  make  the  Trinity  River 
navigable  as  a  large  canal  from  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  to  Port  Worth. 

In  the  May-June  1962  edition  of  the 
Trinity  Valley  Progress,  the  goals  of  the 
industrious  people  of  Polk  County  are 
discussed  in  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article.  The  article  shows  how  one 
county  with  a  population  of  11,957  as  of 
1960  is  planning  a  magnificent  future 
based  in  part  on  the  opportimities  of- 
fered by  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. The  Irinity  Valley  Progress 
is  a  publication  of  the  Trinity  Improve- 
ment Association,  dedicated  to  sponsor- 
ing improvement  for  the  entire  Trinity 
watershed,  including  flood  control,  soil- 
water-forest  conservation,  navigation, 
reclamation,  alleviation  of  stream  pollu- 
tion, conservation  of  wildlife,  and  stor- 
age of  water  for  municipal,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  r(K:reational  uses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Polk  County:  "V/ood,  Water,  and  Work- 
ers Ready  for  Tiinity  Canal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wood,  Water,  and  Workers  Ready  fob 
Trinity  Canal 

About  an  hour's  drive  up  the  Trinity  Valley 
from  crowded,  noisy  gulf  coast  cities  Is  Polk 
County — a  scenloilly  beautiful  aj-ea  bristling 
with  the  green  carpet  of  tall  timber  typical 
of  east  Texas. 

Polk  County,  created  In  1846  from  Liberty 
County  and  named  for  the  Nation's  11th 
President,  James  K.  Polk,  has  an  abundance 
of  forest  resource:?.     It  Is  looking  forward  to 


an  equal  abundance  of  water  resources  that 
will  come  from  the  planned  Lake  Livingston 
and  a  navigable,  controlled  Trinity  River. 
Polk  Countlans,  like  other  residents  of  the 
Trinity  Valley,  know  that  their  future  growth 
and  progress  depends  on  the  development  of 
water  resources. 

Polk  County,  perhaps  appropriately,  is 
shaped  generally  like  a  space  capsule.  The 
air-age  growth  along  the  gulf  coast  area  will 
undoubtedly  be  attracted  more  and  more  into 
its  1,094  square  miles  as  barge  transportation 
on  the  Trinity  and  water  for  industry  and 
domestic  uses  are  developed.  It  will  find  in- 
creasing uses  for  its  vast  amounts  of  timber. 
Iron  ore,  lignite  and  building  stone,  and 
sands. 

The  pride  and  plans  for  the  huge  Lake 
Livingston  is  shared  by  Polk  County  with 
three  of  Its  neighbors — San  Jacinto,  Trinity. 
and  Walker  Counties.  The  four  have  formed 
a  four-county  development  association  to 
make  plans  for  roads,  picnic  grounds,  and 
other  tourist  facilities  around  lu  500-mlle 
shoreline. 

Many  of  those  now  actively  planning  for 
the  best  usage  around  the  1,750.000  acre-feet 
of  water  to  be  added  to  the  four  counties 
are  those  who  have  long  been  supporters  of 
the  Trinity  River  development  program 
Their  farsightedness  and  experience  with 
water-planning  projects  will  prove  valuable 
with  the  complexities  that  will  come  with 
the  huge  Lake  Livingston. 

The  big  lake  has  been  headline  news  regu- 
larly in  Livingston's  Polk  County  Enterprise. 
Corrigan's  Times,  and  the  coastal  city  dailies 
ever  since  the  Trinity  River  Authority  and 
the  city  of  Houston  started  working  out 
plans  for  Its  construction.  After  consider- 
able negotiations  an  agreeable  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  almost  2  million  acre-feet  of 
water,  with  TRA  holding  approximately  one- 
third  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  bolster 
future  water  supplies  for  the  bayou  city. 

Nat  Ricker,  field  superintendent  for  the 
Coastal  Engineering  &  Survey  Co.,  and  his 
crews  are  winding  up  their  survey  work  this 
summer.  Technical  Information  from  their 
Tellurometers  and  theodolites  and  other 
equipment  readings  are  being  fed  to  Brown 
&  Root  engineers  for  plotting  and  planning 
the  waters  that  will  back  up  from  the  big 
dam.   a   few   miles   southwest   of   Livingston. 

Lake  Livingston  will  straddle  the  Trinity 
River  from  southern  Polk  and  San  Jacinto 
Counties  deep  into  Walker  County  not  far 
from  Huntsville.  The  planned  lake  Is  a  part 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  development 
of  the  Trinity. 

A  look  at  Polk  County  economics  today 
shows  that  87  percent  of  its  700,000  acres  is 
commercial  forest,  five  major  timber  com- 
panies being  the  principal  landowners.  Be- 
cause of  the  predominance  of  tall  timber, 
many  of  the  Polk  Countlans  earn  their  live- 
lihood from  the  sale,  harvest  or  manufac- 
ture of  wood  and  wood  products. 

The  county  has  seven  sawmills,  four  of 
them  sell  finished  lumber,  the  others  sell 
only  rough  lumber. 

Beef  cattle,  dairying,  truck  crops,  swine, 
and  poultry  are  other  sources  of  agricultural 
Income.  Cotton,  once  the  main  row  crop, 
has  dwindled  to  little  Importance. 

Polk  County  has  an  excellent  network  of 
farm-to-market  roads  which  is  of  particular 
help  to  the  beef  and  dairymen  and  to  the 
nearly  30  truck  farmers  who  furnish  most 
of  the  fresh  vegetables  sold  in  the  Beau- 
mont Farmers  Market. 

County  Agent  James  D.  Wrenn  likes  to 
point  to  progress  in  the  social  and  cultural 
phases  of  Polk  County  development,  too. 
The  county  is  proud  of  its  seven  4-H  Clubs 
and  the  work  being  done  to  encourage  young- 
sters for  future  community  leadership. 

Development  of  Polk  Ootmty  resources  and 
a  large  section  of  bordering  San  Jacinto 
County  Is  also  the  Job  of  Work  Unit  Con- 
servationist Horace  J.  Miller,  Soil  Conserva- 


tion Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Miller  and  Aids  A.  L.  Young  and 
Charles  Dickens  have  more  than  904,000 
acres  in  their  district,  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  it  in  farms  under  district  agreement. 
Since  much  of  the  total  land  is  in  wood- 
land, one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  SCS 
district  program  is  aimed  at  good  coixserva- 
tion  practices  for  timber.  This  year.  Mr 
Miller  said,  the  emphasis  is  on  "woodland 
weeding  '  or  control  of  undesirable  trees 
Intermediate  cutting  Is  another  practice  that 
is  getting  the  conservation  men's  attention. 
Sound,  selective  thinning  Is  constantly  pro- 
moted. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  in  the  past  10  years 
the  land-use  trend  has  t>een  toward  convert- 
ing cropland  to  pasture.  This  has  brought 
about  the  need  for  establishing  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes  on  thousands  of  acres 
of  cropland  plus  an  Improvement  of  partial 
stands  of  grasses  and  legumes  on  existing 
pastures. 

In  Polk  County,  as  In  other  Texas  counties. 
vised  by  Chairman  Louis  Stanford.  Vice 
Chairman  L  M  York.  Secretary  T  E.  Collins. 
and  members  G  C.  McClaln  and  Ellis  Mur- 
phy 

In  Polk  County,  as  in  other  Texas  counties. 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  work  Is  a 
team  effort,  with  full  cooperation  from  the 
County  Agent,  the  ASCS  office,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  offices,  and  the  Texas 
Forest  Service. 

Livingston,  the  county  seat,  is  the  center  of 
much  of  the  areas  activities.  It  Is  a  good. 
solid,  friendly  town  that  traces  its  history 
back  to  1838.  when  Moses  L.  Choates  estab- 
lished a  camp  there.  Pioneer  Choates  named 
his  camp  "Springfield,"  but  another  Texas 
town  with  priority  rights  to  the  name  caused 
him  to  change  it  to  Livingston,  for  a  town 
near  his  former  home  in  Alabama. 

Alabama  has  another  connection  with  Poik 
County.  The  Alabama  Indian  tribe  lives  in 
Polk  County,  on  Texas'  only  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Livingston,  on  a  4.444- 
acre  section  of  east  Texas'  most  beautiful 
plney  woods  lives  some  360  members  of  the 
Alabama  and  the  Coushatta  tribes  of  "origi- 
nal' Americans.  Almost  a  quarter  of  their 
land  Is  a  magnificent  virgin  pine  forest  with 
spring-fed  creeks,  and  filled  with  a  silence 
that  would  refresh  the  soul  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated city  dweller. 

As  one  newspaj)erman  put  it,  "There  are 
places  Just  around  the  bend  where  you  ex- 
pect any  minute  to  see  Sam  Houston  and 
some  of  his  Alabama  Indian  friends  sitting 
by  the  fire  and  smoking  the  peace  pipe  ' 

The  first  reference  to  the  Alabama  tribe 
was  noted  in  1701.  When  the  French  moved 
m,  about  1717,  they  settled  some  of  the 
squabbles  among  the  tribes  and  made  friends 
with  the  Alabama  tribe.  After  the  French 
abandoned  their  wilderness  outposts  the 
tribe  started  wandering  across  the  southern 
States  and  wound  up  in  Texas,  in  1816 

After  that  the  Alabamas  and  their 
friendly  neighbors,  the  Coushattas.  were 
pushed  around  by  the  white  man  until  Sam 
Houston's  time.  The  general  demanded  and 
got  for  his  Indian  friends  some  1.280  acres 
from  the  Stat*. 

For  the  next  60  years  the  red  men  got  no 
help  from  either  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ments, and  his  pine-covered  forest  home 
yielded  almost  nothing  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Even  his  hunting  privileges  in  the 
nearby  Big  Thicket  were  taken  away  from 
him.  Disease,  undernourishment,  and  depri- 
vation cut  the  numbers  down  to  about  200. 

In  1928,  both  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies were  prodded  into  appropriating  funds 
to  help  Improve  living  conditions.  In  1954 
the  State  of  Texas  took  over  full  resjx)n- 
sibility  and  now  furnishes  medical,  dental, 
and  burial  expenses  and,  since  the  land  Is 
tax  free,  pays  school  tuition  for  the  approxi- 
mately 120  school-age  youngsters. 
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A  kindergarten  In  the  vUlage  Introduces 
mo«t  of  the  Hnall  try  to  the  KngU«h  lan- 
guage. Public  schools  In  nearby  Big  Sandy, 
Woodvllle,  and  Livingston  do  the  rest.  Edu- 
cation is  being  stressed  and  several  members 
of  the  tribe  have  college  degrees. 

Tribal  customs  prevail  In  some  operations 
or  the  Alabama-Ctoushatta  Reservation. 
Bronson  Cooper  Sylestlne,  the  8a-year-old 
chief,  with  Pulton  Battise,  second  chief,  and 
a  tribal  council  of  seven,  make  decisions  such 
as  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  and  some 
tribal  matters.  The  chief,  appointed  for  life, 
and  the  second  chief  hold  lifetime  voting 
power  In  council  affairs. 

Representative  for  the  Board  of  Texas 
State  Hospitals  and  Special  Schools,  State 
supervision  agency  of  the  reservation,  is 
Supt.  Walter  Broemer.  Superintendent 
Broemer  hopes  to  help  the  proud,  intel- 
ligent tribesmen  become  self-sustaining.  He 
Is  aiming  at  two  things.  Increasingly  better 
education  for  the  children,  who  can  compete 
with  their  white  neighbors  for  better  Jobs, 
and  for  a  dramatic  display  of  their  com- 
munal life  and  customs  so  toiirist  trade  can 
bring  up  their  meager  economic  positions. 
Many  Polk  Countlans  believe  It  could  be 
one  of  the  brightest,  most  interesting  toiorlst 
spots  in  Texas. 

While  county  leaders  are  keeping  one  eye 
on  the  potential  tourist  trade  to  follow  the 
spreading  waters  of  Lake  Livingston,  the 
other  eye  carefully  considers  the  industrial 
growth  that  will  come  with  low-cost  barge 
transportation  via  the  Trinity  Canal.  The 
Polk  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
furnish  some  stralght-to-the-point,  factual 
information  on  raw  materials,  available  sites, 
and  other  data  to  any  Industrialist  inter- 
ested. The  chamber,  under  the  direction  of 
President  Sidney  Smith  and  Manager  Ingram 
Pace,  has  its  headquarters  In  Livingston. 

Livingston,  and  its  sister  towns  of  Corrl- 
gan.  Camden,  Onalaska,  Blanchard,  and  a 
dos^n  others,  point  out  that  their  county, 
with  its  wood,  water,  and  workers,  will  soon 
be  the  Industrial  and  to\irlst  gateway  to 
east  Texas. 


Last  December  my  wife  in  hospital  8  days, 
gall  bladder  removed.  My  first  trip  to  hos- 
pital, *9  per  day.  5-bed  ward,  last  visit  $22 
same  ward.  My  expense.  »40  per  day.  That 
included  three  blood  transfusions,  insulin, 
and  sleeping  capsules.  My  wUes  ward,  three 
beds.  With  operation  room,  recovery  room, 
etc.,  $50.14  per  day.  Doctor  has  not  yet  sent 
bill.  Our  diug  bill  now  almost  $1  per  day. 
Pay  hospita.".  $30  per  month  but  they  are 
ahead  of  us  most  of  time. 

Have  been  a  carpenter  for  over  50  years. 
But  now  falling  eyesight— am  not  able  to  do 
finish  or  cat«inets.  Arthritis  keeps  me  from 
climbing.  Have  been  lucky  enough  pi\st  5 
years— main :enance  work  on  mink  ranch.  $1 
per  hour.  When  that  ends,  surely  will  be 
pinched.  Have  not  smoked  or  drank  up 
wages. 

My  two  Older  sons — one  a  flyer  killed  In 
action.  He  was  studying  lor  dentistry. 
Other  died  of  cancer  of  blood,  result  of  war. 
So  no  help.  Helped  my  only  daughter  at- 
tend school,  Eugene.  My  eldest  son  attend- 
ing Oregon  State  University.  Freshman 
working  his  way — able  to  help  him  very  little 
Other  son  Li  high  school. 

Best  wishes  for   success.     If   bill   not   ab- 
solutely right,  can  be  changed. 
Sinceiely, 

P.S.— Paying   $199  80   per   year    to    Oregon 
Phvsicians'    Service   Insurance. 


We  are  hoping  our  President's  social  se- 
curity efforts  aire  successful  as  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  seldom  thought  about. 
My  case  is  typical:  Employed  under  social 
security  since  iU  Inception.  1937.  Born  In 
1888 — 74  years  old.  Retired  1953 — drew 
social  security. 

Had  cared  for  my  husband,  a  cancer  vic- 
tim for  3  years  before  I  retired.  There  was 
no  deletion  for  the  "no  Income"  years  at 
that  time. 

My  social  security  check  is  $49.  I  am  too 
frail  to  work.  The  medical  help  In  the 
.social  security  bill  will  keep  me  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  help  my  three  children  to  send 
their  children  to  college. 

I  have  a  partial  hospital  coverage  insur- 
ance that  costs  $90  per  year,  besides  the 
medical  fees. 

My  E  bonds  all  went  to  pay  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  my  husband. 

I  am  very  thankful  that  I  had  these  bonds 
and  that  I  have  my  own  social  security 
check  coming  every  month. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Government  and  happy 
that  we  are  helping  our  own  needy  people. 
Sincerely, 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  ELDERLY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
daily  I  read,  with  great  interest,  numer- 
ous articles  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord regarding  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal for  health  care.  I  read  both  sides 
of  the  question  in  the  Record  and  in  the 
press,  but  I  think  nothing  is  so  effective 
regarding  the  legislation  as  letters  from 
people  who  are  afflicted  with  illnesses  as 
they  reach  their  later  years  and  the  ex- 
periences they  have  had  with  social  se- 
curity and  with  private  health  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  letters  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents  on  this  subject  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Warrenton,  Oreg., 

May  22,  1962. 

Deak  Senator:  This  letter  is  not  a  request 
for  you  to  do  any  more  for  medicare  for 
aged,  am  sure  you  have  done  and  will  do  all 
possible.  It  is  to  inform  you  of  my  own 
experience  for  past  16  years. 

Am  almost  74.  Sixteen  years  ago  my  doc- 
tor ordered  me  to  hospital  with  stomach 
ulcers,  later  was  in  for  final  check,  dis- 
covered diabetes,  back  in  hospital  to  learn 
to  care  for  myself.  Later  In  for  infected 
knee.  Later  infected  ankle.  Then  to  Port- 
land for  cataract  removal,  twice  same  eye. 
Result,  no  vision  that  eye.  Next,  blood  clot 
in  foot.  November  19.  ulcers.  Now  have  an 
ulcer  on  shin.  Doctor  trying  to  care  for  It 
outside  hospital. 


Astoria,  Or  eg  . 

February  10.  1962 
Hon.  Mauri:ix  Nex'Berce*. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs  NErBEHCER:  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  I  feel  that  your  recent  Illness  and 
prolonged  period  of  hospitalization  will  have 
enabled  you  to  appreciate — as  perhaps  few 
others  In  Washington  can  appreciate— the 
situation  ill  which  many  oldsters  in  our 
country  find  themselves  today.  Through  no 
fault  of  our  own  we  are  caught  in  the  grip 
of  ever-mounting  medical  and  hospital 
costs. 

I  will  cite  my  own  case  because  It  la  at 
tjrplcal:  I  am  84  years  old  and  have  ex- 
hausted the  savings  which  I  had  thought 
would  provide  for  me  during  my  retirement 
years.  For  the  past  2  or  3  years  I  have  not 
dared  to  seek  any  medical  aid  or  relief  for 
plain  and  increasing  infirmities  because 
there  is  nothing  left  out  of  my  small  social 
security  benefit,  after  I  have  pnid  for  food 
and  other  recessltles. 

At  each  session,  the  hope  Is  held  out  that 
something  will  be  done  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, and  to  bring  medical  care  for  oldsters, 
if  not  a  national  health  plan  such  as  we 
read  all  ot:ier  industrialized  countries  in  the 
free  world  have  except  the  United  States. 
And  each  session  closes  with  nothing  being 
done.  No'v  I  understand  the  President  him- 
self has  CO  Tie  out  and  urged  a  bill  be  pivssed. 
but  this  li!  held  up  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  may  not  even  reach 
the  floor  o:  Congress. 

I  am  sure  you  will  support  such  legisla- 
tion In  tlie  Senate,  but  hundreds  of  your 
constituents  and  loyal  supporters  in  Oregon 
are  hoping  there  Is  something  you  can  do 
to  persuatle  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  recom- 
mend the  bill  favorably  to  the  House  for 
action. 

With  (.ppreclatlon  of  your  work  for 
Oregon,  I  um, 

Sini'erely. 


Portland,  Orec. 

May  24,  1962. 
Hon.  Maurine  Nexjberger. 
Washingtim,  D.C. 

Dxak  Piuxnb:  I  call  you  "friend  "  because 
your  work  for  the  people's  good  makes  you 
Indeed  a  friend. 


PROPOSALS  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH 
FINLAND 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  small  manufacturing  firms  in 
Finland  desire  to  establish  close  business 
relationships  with  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Based  on  an  interview 
with  Niilo  P.  Mannio,  managing  director 
of  the  Finnish  Union  of  Manufacturers, 
who  was  here  on  a  business  tour,  the 
points  made  about  this  subject  are 
worthy  of  study  by  businessmen  in  this 
country. 

The  industries  of  Finland  function  in 
a  climate  much  like  our  own;  that  is, 
in  a  system  of  capitalistic  free  enterprise. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  her  foreign 
trade  is  with  nations  of  the  free  world. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  I  know 
Finland  to  be  a  nation  of  integrity,  I 
should  like  to  endorse  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  article. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  between 
the  small  businessmen  of  Finland  and 
the  United  States.  The  benefits  of  ex- 
panded mutual  trade  which  they  may  en- 
joy merits  our  encouragement.  A  sub- 
stantial reservoir  of  good  will  exists  here 
for  Finland,  the  country  that  has  always 
paid  her  debts,  and  It  can  be  furthered 
in  the  days  ahead  by  increased  beneficial 
trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  World -Tele- 
gram on  April  30,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Finland  Wants  American  Links 

Hundreds  of  small  manufacturing  firms  in 
Finland  are  desirous  of  establishing  close 
business  connections  with  Ameiican  com- 
panies, Nlilo  P.  Mannio,  managing  director 
of  the  Finnish  Union  of  Manufacturers. 
.stated  here  today. 

They  believe  that  such  connections  would 
prove  advantageous  to  all  concerned,  he 
pointed  out.  The  Finns  want  In  particular 
to  obtain  licenses  to  use  the  most  advanced 


technology  in  production.  For  this,  they  are 
willing  to  share  thel-  growing  markets  with 
American  companies. 

In  the  years  Immediately  after  the  war, 
the  bulk  of  Finnish  exports  went  to  Russia, 
Mr.  Mannio  pointed  out.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, fully  half  of  the  exports  will  be  going 
H)  new  markets  in  the  West,  notably  on  con- 
tinental Europe  but  also  in  the  northern 
countries. 

The  continental  European  markets  of 
course  will  open  up  even  more  if  Finland, 
along  with  the  other  northern  countries, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  negotiates  to 
share  in  the  European  Common  Market.  A 
big  market  is  developing  domestically  in  Fin- 
land, too,  he  said. 

The  typical  small  manufacturer  in  Fin- 
land, capitalized  at  around  $250,000  and  em- 
ploying about  30  per.ions,  would  welcome  the 
participation  of  American  companies  in  Joint 
enterprises,  Mr.  Mannio  said  At  present, 
Mr.  Mannio  is  on  a  buslnesi.  tour  of  the 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Departments  foreign  leader  exchange 
program. 


FALLOUT  SHELTER  FOR  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  first  completely  underground 
school  was  dedicated  yesterday  at  Ar- 
tesia,  N.  Mex.  The  Abo  Elementary 
School  was  designed  to  provide  class- 
rooms for  some  540  children,  and  emer- 
gency shelter  and  protection  from  fall- 
out radiation  for  2,100  persons.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  was  $470,000, 
with  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion contributing  $134,000  because  this 
was  a  pilot  project. 

School  officials  and  civil  defense  au- 
thorities from  at  least  19  States  have  al- 
ready inspected  the  school,  which  is  pri- 
marily the  result  cf  the  initiative  of  the 
people  of  Artesia. 

I  &sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Kennedy  to  Mr, 
Tom  Brown,  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman of  Artesia,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Steuart  Pitt- 
man.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Civil  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  remarks  were  ordei'ed  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  White  House, 
Washing:on,  DC.  June  12,  1962. 
Mr  Tom  Brown,  Sr  , 
Democratic  National  Committeeman, 
Artesia,  N.  Mei. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  Sena- 
tor Anderson  tha:  the  Abo  Elementary 
School  is  being  dedicated  today.  I  have 
long  known  of  Senator  Anderson's  interest 
in  Improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  The  future 
of  our  Nation  depends  uix)n  well-informed 
citizens. 

The  inclusion  of  a  fallout  shelter  for  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity is  commendable  and  a  necessary  step 
toward  insuring  the  survival  of  this  coun- 
try Recognizing  the  imp>ortance  of  this 
type  of  project,  the  administration  has  rec- 
ommended school  slielters  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  civil  defense  program.  In  apprecia- 
tion of  your  foresight,  I  have  asked  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Steuart  Plttman  to 
appear  at  the  Abo  Elementary  School  as 
my  representative  t<xiay. 

With  all  best  wishes. 

John  F.  Kennedt. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Steuart  L.  Pitt- 
man,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Civil  Defense,  Abo  Eleicentary  School- 
Shelter  Dedication,  Aetesia,  N.  Mex., 
June  12.  1962 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  at 
the  dedication  of  this  school.  The  capacity 
of  your  school  board  and  school  administra- 
tion to  pioneer  in  designing  new  environ- 
ments for  education  is  one  of  the  qualities 
which  would  make  our  country  an  impossible 
target  for  any  rational  aggressor.  It  is  also 
the  quality  that  makes  possible  a  realistic 
civil  defense  program. 

Abo  School  Is  designed  as  a  school,  not  as 
a  shelter.  Its  design  came  about  as  a  result 
of  your  highly  successful  experience  with  two 
windowless  schools  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  conditions  and  costs  that  make  sense 
for  your  schools.  I  understand  that  placing 
your  school  underground  has  achieved  four 
things: 

1.  Better  control  of  air  conditioning: 

2.  Better  learning  conditions,  fewer  dis- 
tractions: 

3    Glareless  lighting:  and 

4.  More  wall  teaching  space. 

In  more  congested  areas,  the  success  of 
your  experiment  has  particular  significance. 
The  availability  of  ground  level  play  areas 
above  the  classrooms  may  warrant  the  mod- 
erate extra  cost  of  below-ground  construc- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Government  became  InteresK-d 
In  this  project  after  your  school  board  de- 
cided, for  educational  reasons.  In  favor  of 
advanced  windowless  designs.  The  Govern- 
ment has  borne  a  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
school  as  part  of  our  continuing  effort  in 
researching  and  devoloplng  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  achieve  dual-purpose  shelter 
space  as  a  byproduct  of  the  creative  effort 
to  Improve  our  indoor  environment. 

Although  your  primary  purpose  was  to 
make  the  best  classroom  facilities  possible 
for  about  540  schoolchildren,  you  have  in 
addition,  at  slight  extra  cost,  created  in  your 
community  a  capacity  to  shelter  2,100  per- 
sons against  fallout  radiation. 

The  underground  school  which  we  see 
here  in  Artesia  is  a  unique  project.  But 
there  are  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
unique  projects  which  provide  valuable  data 
and  experience  for  the  growing  body  of 
knowledge  about  how  to  improve  buildings 
so  that  they  can  protect  against  fallout 
radiation  In  the  Defense  Department,  we 
are  stimulating  many  of  these  projects  with 
both  money  and  technical  assistance.  We 
are  serving  as  a  national  and  international 
center  to  cross-fertilize  advanced  work  of  this 
kind  so  that  the  pace  of  progress  will  pick 
up. 

The  design  of  your  forward-looking  archi- 
tects, made  possible  by  the  alert  and  open 
minds  of  your  school  board  and  school  ad- 
ministrator. Is  particularly  important  because 
school  construction  is  the  largest  ele- 
ment In  the  Nation's  new  institutional  con- 
struction. Schools  are  community  centers 
and  will  play  their  role  In  an  emergency, 
whether  planned  or  otherwise.  Furthermore, 
over  a  quarter  of  our  population  are  stu- 
dents and  the  future  of  the  coimtry  is  tied 
to  their  fate. 

So.  it  is  indeed  an  inspiration  to  see  this 
contribution  to  the  technology  o.  radiation 
protection  emerge  as  a  byproduct  of  efforts 
to  improve  Jhe  environment  of  classrooms 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools. 

The  objective  of  the  President's  new  civil 
defense  program  U  to  locate  and  develop 
enough  shelter  space  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion to  take  cover  from  fallout  radiation. 
Most  of  this  will  be  done  by  using  the  shield- 
ing which  now  exists  in  many  buildings  all 
over  the  country,  adapting  new  construction 
to  provide  more  shelter  areas  and  modifying 
structures  which  have  some  potential  for 
shielding  against  radiation.  To  make  this 
nationwide  shelter  system  effective  will  re- 


quire intensive  organization,  planning  and 
training  in  every  locality  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Before  describing  how  this  program  will 
work,  I  want  to  explain  to  you  briefly  why 
the  decision  was  made  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  start  down  this 
difficult  road.  Many  people  have  it  in  their 
minds  that  fallout  shelters  are  a  flimsy  ver- 
sion of  a  bomb  shelter  and  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  anything  as  big  as  nuclear  war. 
The  sense  of  hopelessness  comes  from  over- 
simplifying the  problem.  TTie  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  available  the  results  of  elaborate 
continuing  studies  of  a  wide  range  of  hypo- 
thetical attacks  and  the  effects  on  human 
survival  under  varying  conditions. 

These  results  show  that  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  shelters,  sufficient  to  protect  against 
fallout  radiation,  give  reasonable  assurance 
that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  population,  that 
might  otherwise  be  kll'ed.  would  be  saved 
by  the  shelters  and  a  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation might  be  saved  by  the  shelter  system 
under  typ)es  of  attacks  less  destructive  of 
human  Ufe.  These  estimates  extend  over 
some  years  ahead  when  extremely  heavy  at- 
tacks would  be  theoretically  possible.  In 
short,  the  saving  of  lives  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  a  nationwide  shelter 
system  is  enough  to  assure  survival  of  this 
country  as  a  Nation  and  in  some  circum- 
stances could  carry  the  country  through  a 
nuclear  attack  with  a  large  majority  of  our 
population  alive. 

A  number  of  commentators  and  scientists 
have  attracted  public  attention  by  saying 
that  the  only  shelter  system  that  can  save  a 
significant  number  of  lives  would  be  a  deep 
blast  shelter  system  costing  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  Defense  Department, 
we  disagree  with  these  views  with  confidence 
because  we  have  a  far  wider  range  of  es- 
sential information  about  the  problem.  The 
conclusion  has  been  reached  with  great  care 
and  deliberation  that  a  moderate  shelter 
program  Is  practical  and  could  make  a  deci- 
sive difference  in  the  capacity  of  this  Nation 
to  recover  from  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  administration  is  determined  to  go 
through  with  this  program.  We  have  a  dif- 
ficult year  ahead  in  which  we  must  build 
public  understanding  of  what  must  be  done. 
Each  citizen  who  is  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  others  has  an  obligation  to  play  his  role, 
particularly  during  this  difficult  first  year 
when  the  subject  is  least  understood.  Lead- 
ership elements  in  this  country,  who  are 
capable  of  looking  this  problem  squarely  In 
the  face,  must  work  together  persistently 
and  effectively  to  bring  about  the  Insurance 
of  national  survival  against  the  possibility 
that  our  intensive  search  for  peace  should 
fall. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  shelter  program.  We 
have  estimated  that  the  shelter  requirements 
of  the  Nation  could  be  met  In  about  5  years 
if  there  is  adequate  response  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  program.  The  first  leg  is  the 
easiest :  The  shelter  space  that  already  exists 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  been  con- 
ducting an  extensive  survey  of  all  major 
structures  in  the  country  using  over  1.500 
architects  and  engineers  under  the  contract 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  We  have 
developed  a  highly  systematized  method  of 
gathering  up  the  raw  data,  analyzing  it  and 
feeding  it  back  to  the  communities  that  need 
this  Information.  All  the  data  is  in  and  al- 
most completely  analyzed.  The  results  are 
better  than  we  had  estimated  Our  pro- 
jections now  indicate  that  there  is  enough 
fallout  shelter  space  to  take  care  of  between 
50  and  60  million  people. 

This  amount  of  existing  shelter  space  Is  a 
most  significant  fact.  Following  the  debate 
about  civil  defense  In  the  press,  one  would 
think  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  to  have  shelters. 
The    fact    is   that   we   have   them    in    large 
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quantities  for  large  numbers  of  people,  and 
the  problem  at  hand  Is  what  to  do  about 
It  and  how  to  make  best  use  of  them.  No 
responsible  person  would  suggest  that  we 
tall  to  tell  those  who  live  or  work  naar  these 
buildings  that  they  provide  protection  ^Ueh 
would  Increase  their  chances  of  sxnrvlval  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  People  are 
entitled  to  this  knowledge. 

Another  major  undertaking  will  be  the 
provisioning  of  the  shelter  space  vrtilch  Is 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  Federal 
Oovernment  will  procure  and  pay  for  these 
provisions  and  deliver  them  to  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country  for  In- 
stallation In  the  public  shelter  areas.  The 
Importance  of  these  provisions  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  plan  calls  for  enough  food 
and  water  to  sustain  life  on  an  austere  basis 
for  a  a-week  period.  There  will  be  included 
basic  medical  supplies  to  use  during  this 
period.  There  will  also  be  included  radiation 
detection  equipment,  which  Is  absolutely 
vital.  These  devices  will  be  the  eyes  of  the 
sheltered  population  as  they  seek  to  find 
their  way  into  less  crowded  parts  of  the 
buildings  after  the  first  few  days  and  as  they 
seek  to  leave  these  buildings  later  for  short 
trips,  to  decontaminate  and  find  their  way 
back  to  their  homes  after  the  radiation  levels 
have  declined  sufllclently. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Defense 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  no  technical  prob- 
lems essential  to  a  shelter  program  that 
cannot  be  solved.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion Is  not  technical  feasibility.  According 
to  this  distinguished  body  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  executives,  it  Is  a  question  of 
leadership,  of  guiding  the  public  In  a  dif- 
ficult undertaking.  The  urgent  task  at  hand 
Is  to  mobilize  a  broad  base  of  leadership  for 
this  task. 

Here  In  Artesla,  we  see  the  challenge  that 
the  nuclear  age  presents  to  every  town.  It 
has  been  met  by  an  Intelligent  and  pioneer- 
ing response.  When  we  consider  the  grim 
details  of  the  possibility  of  a  thermonuclear 
war  by  miscalculation,  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
this  presents  problems  too  difficult  to  meet, 
to  say  that  the  results  are  too  frightening 
and  so  abandon  oiu'selves  to  despair.  In  a 
world  so  small  with  uncontrolled  forces  so 
great,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury 
of  Inaction. 

Rather,  we  must  work  for  peace  as  never 
before,  and  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
yoiu:  Government  and  your  President  are 
using  every  resource  to  bring  about  peace 
with  security.  But  this  search  and  struggle 
for  peace  does  not  In  any  way  conflict  with 
prudent  measures  we  take  for  our  own  pro- 
tection. Abo  School  well  illustrates  this  self- 
evident  truth. 

Tour  mayor,  your  school  8ui>erlntendent. 
your  school  board  have  served  their  country 
well  by  an  example  which  will  attract  wide- 
spread attention  by  civic-minded  leaders  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  country. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  opponents  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's medical  care  to  the  aged  program 
would  often  have  us  believe  that  the  doc- 
tors of  this  country  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port their  efforts  to  halt  this  bill. 

I  have  never  believed  that  this  was  so. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  average 
doctor  what  the  cost  is  of  the  vital  serv- 
ices he  renders.  No  one  is  in  a  better 
position  than  he  to  luiow  about  the  high 
cost  of  modem  medicines  and  hospital 
care.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  doctors  are  any  more  insensi- 
tive to  the  economic  problems  caused  by 


disease  than  to  the  physical  pain  it  cre- 
ates. 

I  am  glad  to  report  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  over  300  Boston  doctors  have 
Just  added  their  names  to  the  increasing 
group  of  people  in  my  home  State  who 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
President's  program.  This  shows,  I  be- 
lieve, Uiat  the  support  for  this  measure 
is  far  more  widespread  than  its  oppo- 
nents realize.  It  shows  that  the  doctors 
of  this  country  are  ready  to  Join  the 
average  citizen  in  asking  for  this  bill. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  pleased  by  it.  More  state- 
ments like  this  from  the  medical  com- 
munity should  go  a  long  way  toward 
changing  the  antiprogressive  image  of 
the  profession  which  some  of  its  mem- 
bers have  created  for  it. 

I  congratulate  those  doctors  from  Bos- 
ton on  their  forthright  stand  and  hope 
that  more  of  their  fellow  physicians  will 
now  speak  out  in  favor  of  this  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
June  8  and  an  editorial  from  the  same 
paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Three  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Boston  Doc- 
tors   Crack    AMA    Front    on    Medicare 

(By  Ian  MenzJes) 
The  first  real  crack  In  organized  medicine's 
hitherto  solid  front  against  the  Klng-Ander- 
son  medicare  plan  backed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy came  in  Washington  yesterday. 

It  wiis  detonated  with  the  arrival  of  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  313  Boston  physicians,  many 
of  them  holding  major  prolessorships  at 
Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boston  University  medi- 
cal schools  and  with  both  national  and  In- 
ternational reputations  In  the  world  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  petition  ran  completely  counter  to  the 
policy  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
It  endorsed  the  King-Anderson  bill  and 
urged  Congress  to  take  action  on  the  plan, 
locked  up  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  months. 

Especially  flown  to  Washington  yesterday 
morning,  the  petition  was  handed  to  Con- 
gressman Cecil  R.  King,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Joint  sponsor  of  the  bill,  by  Mrs. 
Genevieve  R.  Goldy,  executive  director  of  the 
Physicians  Committee  for  Health  Care  for 
the  Aged  Through  Social  Security. 

The  White  House  was  aware  of  tlie  peti- 
tion's arrival  by  early  afternoon. 

"This  petition,"  said  Mrs.  Goldy,  "has 
helped  to  provide  a  badly  needed  antidote 
to  the  propaganda  campaign  which  has 
sought  to  conjure  a  picture  of  all  physicians 
in  opposition  to  the  social  security  health 
care  principle. 

"We  are  gratified  by  the  coiu-ageous  action 
of  the  Boston  physicians  •  •  •  this  Is  a 
completely  voluntary  and  spontaneous  ac- 
tion by  leading  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

"It  is  obvious  from  an  examination  of  the 
names  on  this  petition  that  eminent  doctors 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  Issues 
involved  in  health  care  for  the  aged,  and  to 
have  publicly  made  known  their  views. 

"We  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  will  give  full  consideration  and 
credence  to  the  importance  of  this  statement 
by  leading  figures  of  the  medical  profession." 
Kiifo  said  the  AMA  had  tried  to  convey  the 
Impression  that  all  doctors  oppose  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 


"This,  of  course,"  he  said,  "has  never  been 
the  case.  The  signatures  of  the  doctors  from 
Boston  show  they  have  voluntarily  voiced 
their  support  for  the  principle  of  health 
care  loc  the  aged  through  social  security. 

The  petition  signed  by  the  Boston  group, 
which  may  lead  to  simUar  petitions  from 
other  medical  centers  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  said  in  part: 

"We  the  undersigned  approve  the  principle 
by  which  social  security  funds  would  be  set 
a.side  during  the  years  of  active  employment 
to  prepay  the  inevitable  and  often  heavy 
medical-care  costs  of  later  life.  We  wish  to 
express  our  support  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
or  similar  legislation  embodying  the  social 
security  principle.  We  urge  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  support  such  legis- 
laUon.  This  statement  Is  an  expression  of 
Individual  opinion." 

Among  signers  known  throughout  medi- 
cine and  by  laymen  too  were:  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Janeway,  physician  in  chief,  ChUdren's  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics,  Harvard;  Dr.  Francis  D. 
MfK)re.  surgeon  in  chief,  Peter  Bent  Brlgham 
Hospital,  and  Moseley  professor  of  surgery. 
Harvard;  Dr.  Herman  L.  Blumgart.  physician 
in  chief.  Beth  Israel  Hospital;  Dr.  Walter  D. 
Bauer,  chief  of  medicine.  MassachusctU 
General  Hospital,  and  Jackson  professor 
of  cluucal  medicine,  Harvard. 

MAKT    NOTABLES    SIGN 

Also  Dr.  James  H.  Means,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  clinical  medicine.  Harvard;  Efr.  Count 
W.  Gibson,  professor  of  preventive  medicine. 
Tufts;  Dr.  William  Dameshek  and  William  B. 
Schwartz,  professors  of  medicine.  Tufts,  and 
New  England  Center  Hospital;  Dr.  Arnold  S. 
Relman.  professor  of  medicine,  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Peter  H.  Knapp.  professor  of 
pcychiatry.  Boston  University. 

Doctors   Divided 

Solid  Indication  that  there  is  more  than 
one  point  of  view  among  doctors  on  the 
King -Anderson  bill  to  provide  hospital  care 
to  the  aged  under  social  security  came  yes- 
terday with  a  petition  signed  by  more  than 
300  Boston  physicians  favoring  the  measure. 

TTie  signers  included  many  of  the  clinical 
professors  in  this  world  center  of  medicine, 
and  particularly  from  Harvard  Only  last 
month,  members  of  the  same  group  had 
helped  to  vote  down  overwhelmingly  a  pro- 
posal to  make  membership  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  compulsory  for  doc- 
tors. 

Some  see  in  all  this  a  division  of  opinion 
between  the  hospital  physicians  and  the  so- 
called  general  practitioners.  Yet  It  would 
be  Inaccurate  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
not  all  eminent  doctors  support  the  position 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  expected. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBER- 
TIES UNION:  SUBVERSIVES  OR 
PATRIOTS? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  professional  police  jour- 
nal. Police,  in  the  March- April  1962  is- 
sue, by  Dr.  A.  C.  Germann,  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Police  Science  and 
AdministratiMi,  Long  Beach  State  Col- 
lege, is  entitled  "Two  Sides  of  Every 
Coin— The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union:  Subversives  or  Patriots?"  It 
takes  up  a  number  of  the  archaic  and 
discredited  charges  against  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  provides  fac- 
tual responses.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Sides  to  Evekt  Coin — The  ACLU: 

SUBVEESIVEa  OK   PATRIOTS? 

(By  A.  C.  Germann) 

ABOUT  THE   AUTHOR 

Vt  Germann  received  the  bachelor's  degree 
i!i  philosophy  from  Loyola  University.  Loa 
Angeles,  and  the  master's  and  doctoral  de- 
grees in  public  administration  (with  a  spe- 
cialization In  law  enforcement)  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

He  was  a  sworn  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  serving  assignments  In 
traffic.  Jail.  Juvenile,  vice,  patrol,  and  admln- 
l.'itratlve  units;  later,  he  Joined  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Police  Administration  of 
Michigan  State  Unversity;  in  1957,  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  the  police  sci- 
ence program  of  Long  Beach  State  College. 
Dr  Germann  has  acted  as  special  police  con- 
sulunt  to  several  Michigan  and  California 
comunitles.  as  well  as  serving  on  many  police 
oral  examining  boards. 

Dr  Germann  served  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  engagement .  He  is  a  meml>er  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
( Education  and  Training  Committee. 
1958-60;  vice  chairman.  1960-61).  the  Inter- 
national Federatlor  of  Senior  Police  Officers. 
the  American  Socloty  of  Criminology  (cen- 
tral vice  president.  1956).  the  California 
Peace  Officers'  Association,  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration  (board  of 
directors,  Los  Ange.es  chapter,  1958-60).  the 
Southern  California  Personnel  Association, 
the  Western  Governmental  Research  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  International  Society  for 
Clinical  and  Experimental  Hypnosis.  He  Is 
a  member  of  Lambda  Alpha  Epsllon,  national 
honorary  police  fraternity  (sponsor.  Kappa 
chapter.  Long  Bench  State  College),  and 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  lie  serves  as  secretary,  law 
enforcement  study  committee,  deans  of  in- 
struction. California  State  Colleges,  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  boaj-d  of  directors,  Loyola-St. 
Vincent's  Alumni  Association. 

His  writings  hav«  appeared  In  Police,  the 
Police  Chief,  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law, 
Criminology,  and  Police  Science,  and  other 
professional  publications.  He  Is  author  of 
Police  Personnel  Management,"  "Police  Ex- 
ecutive Development,"  and  coauthor  of  "In- 
troduction to  Law  Enforcement"  (Charles 
C  Thomas,  publlsh.a',  Springfield.  111.) . 

The  writer,  a  foimer  police  officer  who  Is 
currently  directing  an  academic  baccalaure- 
ate program  of  pre  service  and  Inservlce  law 
enforcement  education,  has  noted,  in  various 
law-enforcement  newsletters  and  periodi- 
cals, over  the  past  several  years,  a  most  bit- 
ter and  acrlmonlov.s  series  of  attacks  on  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  the  winter  of  1960,  the  writer  prepared 
an  affirmatively  factual  article  on  the  ACLU 
and  asked  for  private  comment  from  his  Im- 
mediate staff  and  from  several  local  police 
administrators.  The  reaction  and  advice 
was  that,  apart  from  the  objectivity  of  the 
material,  some  working  law-enforcement  ad- 
ministrators and  practitioners  would  not 
want  such  Informitlon,  some  were  strongly 
opinionated  and  :ould  be  vindictive,  and 
some  unenlightened  police  leadership  would 
.single  out  the  writer  for  blackballing,  thus 
damaging  the  reputation  of  the  college  pro- 
gram, stigmatizing;  the  faculty,  and  fright- 
ening current  and  potential  students. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  the  writer  requested 
some  of  the  better  known  governmental 
agencies  at  the  Federal  and  State  level  to 
give  an  evaluation  of  the  ACLU.  In  the  fall 
of  1961,  the  writer  sent  a  final  draft  of  this 
article  to  working  law  enforcement  admlnls- 
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trators,  to  directors  of  academic  law-en- 
forcement programs,  and  to  citizens  of  high 
repute,  eliciting  their  reaction  and  advice. 
Selected  excerpts  from  the  replies  received 
appear  with  the  article  here  presented. 

On  balance,  the  writer  feels  that  although 
this  is  a  controversial  subject  within  the 
law-enforcement  fraternity,  and  although 
he  will  receive  some  criticism  from  foolish 
and  ignorant  men,  and  some  criticism  from 
wise  and  learned  men,  there  Is  sufficient 
timely  Justification  for  the  following  presen- 
tation, and  that  It  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  professional  police  service. 

THE  ACLU WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  ACLU  Is  the  only  permanent,  national, 
nonpartisan  organization  devoted  solely  to 
defending  the  BUI  of  Rights — without  com- 
promise. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  ACLU  has  in- 
terested ItseL'  in  improving  both  democracy 
and  freedom  by  defending  the  central  con- 
stitutional safeguards  which  keep  power  in 
check — the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  allied 
provisions  of  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions. More  than  60.000  members  stand 
Btanchly  behind  the  ACLU  objectives  of  se- 
curing for  all  citizens:  (1)  Freedom  of  belief. 
expression,  and  association.  (2)  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  and  (3)  due  process  under  law. 

THE  ACLU WHAT  DOES  ITDOT 

The  hCLV.  by  legal  action,  engages  in 
court  tests  of  civil  liberties  principles  em- 
bodied In  the  Bin  of  Rights,  wherever  threat- 
ened or  violated. 

The  ACLU,  by  legislative  action,  lobbies 
tat  measures  that  strengthen  civil  liberties, 
and  opposes  bills  that  would  Impair  civil, 
religious,  and   political  freedoms. 

The  ACLU,  by  community  education, 
works  to  inform  the  American  citizen  of  his 
personal  and  national  stake  In  defending 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

THE    CONTROVEEST 

The  ACLU  has  long  been  a  controversial 
organization.  To  many  police  administrators 
and  practitioners,  ACLU  Is  categorized  as 
those  who  seek  to  handcuff  the  police;  fiery 
resolutions  calling  for  its  investigation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  categori- 
cally attest  to  Its  villainy;  and  derogatory 
allegations  (of  whatever  vintage  and  credi- 
bility) are  energetically  and  enthusiastically 
disseminated  to  the  law  enforcement  voca- 
tion. 

True  enough,  the  ACLU  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  strong  irritant  to  many  police 
agencies,  for  the  ACLU  has  prodded,  ques- 
tioned, challenged,  scrutinized,  criticized, 
and  loudly  condemned  many  alleged  law  en- 
forcement policies  and  activities  that  seemed 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

True  enough,  the  ACLU  has  defended  the 
constitutional  rights  of  many  nonconformist 
or  antisocial  members  of  our  society — In- 
cluding CommunlsU.  Socialists.  Fascists. 
Japanese.  Mexicans.  Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans. 
Catholics.  Jews.  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  rapist*, 
murderers,  racketeers,  union  leaders.  In- 
dustrialists, soldiers,  conscientious  objectors, 
teachers,  and  students — wherever  their  con- 
stitutional rights  were  seriously  threatened 
or  violated. 

True  enough,  the  ACLU  has  been  a  current 
thorn  In  the  skin  of  the  pwllce  In  many  -n 
American  community  In  that  It  has  been 
energeUcally  pressing  for  a  police  review 
board,  thus,  perhape,  seeking  to  deprive  the 
chief  of  police  of  his  legitimate  and  proper 
disclpUnary  authority  and  responsibility. 

True  enough,  the  ACLU  has,  at  times,  taken 
positions  and  drawn  conclusions  from  prem- 
ises that,  to  many,  seemed  frail  indeed. 

True  enough,  ACLU  attorneys  have,  at 
times,  seemed  to  be  pressing  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  the  policeman  by  alleging  brutality 
or  prejudice  and  trying  the  oflJcer  In  front 


of  the  Jury,  instead  of  presenting  a  meri- 
torious and  dignified  defense  of  their  client. 

True  enough,  ACLU  members  or  chapters 
have  seemed  to  overgenerallze  about  the 
police  service,  and  have  tended  to  regard  all 
police  as  indifferent,  brutal,  arbitrary,  or 
ignorant  of  the  law  and  lU  limitations. 

However,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  to 
overgenerallze  about  the  ACLU  in  a  deroga- 
tory fashion,  or  to  knowingly  fall  to  present 
Its  total  character,  constitutes  a  degree  of 
Irresponsibility  that  Is  unworthy  of  profes- 
sional law  enforcement,  for  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  any  honest  and  competent  Inquiry  to 
present  all  the  facts. 

THE    CHASGES 

Several  charges  are  leveled,  loudly  and 
often,  in  grisly  harmony,  at  the  ACLU: 

1.  One  derogation  alleges  that  Report  2290. 
1931.  House  Committee  to  Investigate  Com- 
munist Activities  in  the  United  States,  con- 
tains this  statement:  "The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Is  closely  aflUlated  with  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  fully  90  percent  of  its  efforts  are  on 
behalf  of  Communists  who  come  into  diffi- 
culty with  the  law." 

(It  is  seldom  noted,  by  those  making  this 
charge,  that  the  report  is  over  30  years  old; 
that  Mr.  Martin  Dies,  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, stated  in  1939  that  "This  committee 
found  last  year,  in  its  report,  that  there  was 
not  any  evidence  that  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  was  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion"; or  that  Mr.  Richard  Arena,  present 
staff  director  for  the  House  Committee, 
stated  in  1960  that,  "The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  ACLU.  has  never  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  nor  has  it  been  found  to  be  a 
Communist  front  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  or.  so  far  as  I  know  by 
any  governmental  agency.") 

2.  Another  derogation  alleges  that  the 
1943  Report  of  the  California  Factfinding 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  con- 
tains this  statement:  "The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  may  be  definitely  classed  as 
a  Communist  front  or  'transmission  belt" 
organization." 

(It  Is  seldom  noted,  by  those  making  this 
charge,  that  Uie  report  is  over  18  years  old; 
that  the  1959  Report  of  the  California  Sen- 
ate Factfinding  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  states.  "We  do  not  twlleve  that 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  na- 
tionally Is  In  any  sense  subversive  •  •  •"; 
or  that  the  1961  report  of  the  same  commit- 
tee stated,  "We  greatly  disagree  with  many 
things  that  the  ACLU  California  chapters  do. 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  are 
so  infiltrated  by  Communists  or  fellow 
travelers  at  the  present  time  to  justify  us 
in  characterizing  any  of  them  as  a  Com- 
munist front.") 

3.  Another  derogation  alleges  that  some  of 
the  people  who  are.  or  who  have  been,  mem- 
bers of  the  ACLU  are,  or  were,  Communists, 
fellow  travelers.  Communist  sj-mpathlzers. 
or  Communist  dupes. 

(It  is  seldom  noted,  by  those  making  this 
charge,  that  many  outstanding  Americans 
are,  and  ha\'e  been  members  of  ACLU,  such 
as  Felix  Frankfurter,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  and 
Frances  Perkins;  that  national  board  and 
committee  membership  of  ACLU  have  In- 
cluded such  names  as  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan 
(Catholic  University.  Washington.  DC.t. 
Robert  M.  Hutchlna,  (director.  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.).  Arthur  Schleslnger  (assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.);  or  that  the  current  na- 
tional chairman  Is  the  Hon.  Francis  Blddle, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
1941-45.  and  30-year  member  of  ACLU). 

The  charges,  basically,  are  that  the  ACLU 
is  "Red  •• 
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THE    RESPONSE 

This  writer  would  not  deny  that  some 
Communists  have  been  members  of  the 
ACLU  or  may  now  be  members,  any  more 
than  he  would  deny  that  some  Communists 
have  been,  or  are  now.  members  of  academic 
institutions,  employer  or  employee  groups, 
religious  bodies,  or  governmenUl  agencies. 
Communist  Infiltration  Is  a  problem  that  Is 
not  unique  to  ACLU.  The  writer  would 
deny,  however,  the  assumption  or  suggestion 
that  the  ACLU  is  part  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  and  Is  solely  or  mainly  composed 
of  and  dominated  by  Communists  or  their 

dupes. 

Why  then,  are  p>ollce  personnel  bombarded 
with  an tl- ACLU  materials?  Is  the  vocation 
being  "used"  by  groups  subversive  of  de- 
mocracy? Can  the  cloak  of  patriotism  and 
antlcommunlsm  Justify  and  sanctify  the 
Inflammatory  and  tendentious  charges  made 
against  the  ACLU? 

Combating  communism  on  a  worldwide 
basis  is  friistrated,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  if  we  allow,  in  our  country,  any 
weakening  of  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  hvmian  dignity  and  human  rights. 
Our  dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  of 
belief,  expression,  and  association;  equality 
before  the  law;  and  due  process  under 
law  are  among  our  strongest  ideological 
weapons  against  the  Communist  world  men- 
ace. 

Those  who  fret  continually  about  Commu- 
nist subversion  in  our  country  might  well 
give  equal  energy  to  the  task  of  making 
democracy  come  true  for  all  Americans  and 
might  well  support  the  ACLU  In  all  of  Us 
proper  efforts  toward  such  objective.  The 
most  dangerous  subversion  in  our  country  is 
that  which  denies  in  practice  the  human 
dignity  and  liberty  that  we  profess. 

Communism  denies  God,  degrades  man, 
and  is  a  zealous  and  militant  philosophy 
that  knows  what  it  believes  and  practices 
what  It  preaches.  We  who  oppose  it  should 
have  clear  notions  about  God,  about  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  child  of  God,  about  the 
immortal  destiny  of  man,  about  human  dig- 
nity and  human  rights — and  we  should 
practice  our  beliefs  Just  as  zealously  and 
mdlltantly.  To  attack  a  defender  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  as  such,  as  a  "Red,"  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  genuine  subversion. 

THE    RECORD 

The  writer  fully  realizes  that  tempers  are 
short,  and  that  he  who  questions  the  "popu- 
lar opinion"  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  violent 
reaction.  Nonetheless,  the  writer  would  beg 
leave  to  present,  in  the  Interest  of  truth 
and  objectivity,  a  few  items  for  consideration 
by  his  law  enforcement  conferees,  and  would 
trust  that  none  have  taken  the  position, 
"Don't  bother  me  with  facts;  my  mind  Is 
already  made  up." 


I.    EDITORIAL      COMMENT 

One  might  well  note  editorial  commentary 
relative  to  the  ACLU,  often  extended  at  Its 
anniversaries  or  conferences,  bearing  In  mind 
that  most  of  the  editors  and  publishers 
maintain  a  conservative  philosophy: 

NORTHERN     PAPERS 

MlnneapolU  Morning  Tribune:  "Over  a 
long  period  of  years  conservatives  and  radi- 
cals, employers  and  labor  unions,  Americans 
in  every  walk  of  life  and  of  every  political 
complexion,  have  found  the  ACLU  fight- 
ing on  their  side.  The  only  provoca- 
tion to  action  has  been  a  civil  liberty 
endangered.  •   •   •" 

The  Capitol  Times  (Madison,  Wis.)  : 
"The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  •  •  • 
has  been  fighting  for  real  American- 
ism •  •  •  it  is  an  unyielding  foe  of  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  •   •   •" 

EASTERN     PAPERS 

Toledo     Blade:     "Formed  •   •   •  to     fight 
for  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  person* 


without  regard  to  their  political,  religious, 
or  other  beliefs,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  has  nevertheless  scrupulously 
disassociated  Itself  from  the  views  of  those 
whose  rights  It  was  defending.  Although 
the  union  has  upheld  the  freedom  of  Com- 
munists to  speak  or  to  write,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  earned  the  hatred  of  Communists 
by  demanding  the  same  freedom  for 
FsLscists     *    *    * "' 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette:  "What  the 
ACLU  really  stands  for  is  the  essence  of 
Americanism,  once  so  well  expressed  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  Murphy  when 
he  said:  'Only  by  zealously  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  most  humble,  the  most  un- 
orthodox, and  the  most  despised  among  us. 
can  freedom  flourish  and  endure  In  our 
land.'  " 

SOUTHERN   PAPERS 

New  Orleans  Item:  "The  ACLU  is  a  con- 
troversial organization,  yes — one  that  has 
had  the  courage  to  take  an  unpopular  stand 
more  than  once.  It  has  defended  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  of  various  creeds 
and  political  beliefs  because  It  believes  that 
if  any  American  is  deprived  of  his  liberties, 
then  the  liberties  of  all  of  us  are  In  danger. 
But  on  its  record,  the  ACLU  would  seem  W  be 
about  as  subversive  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  " 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  "The  ACLU  has 
established  Its  fearlessly  independent  reputa- 
tion, and  particularly  its  freedom  from  Com- 
munist control,  by  •  •  •  years  of  even- 
handed  defense  of  principle  —  the  freedom 
principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

WESTERN    PAPERS 

The  Denver  Post:  "The  ACLU  ha.'?  sto<xl 
firmly  against  waves  of  near-hysteria  that 
have  threatened,  at  times,  to  sweep  away 
long-treasured  civil  liberties.  •  •  •  The  or- 
ganization has  asserted  a  thoughtful  and 
justifiable  viewpoint  on  close  questions  of 
Communists'  rights.  And  while  its  concepts 
of  civil  liberties  have  not  always  been  either 
popular  or  sustained  by  the  courts,  few  in- 
formed persons  or  organizations  have  evrr 
questioned  the  purity  of  lt«  motives,  the 
quality  of  its  patriotism,  or  the  depth  of  its 
courage." 

San  Francisco  Examiner  (June  14,  1961): 
"The  Fact-Flnding  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  of  the  State  Senate  has  cor- 
rected an  old  injustice,  and  enhanced  I's  own 
reputation,  by  setting  Its  records  straight 
about  the  loyalty  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  •  •  •  it  was  said  in  com- 
plete honesty  that  the  committee  declares  it- 
self 'convinced  that  (the  ACLU)  Is  not  a 
Communist-dominated  organization  or  a 
subversive  front  in  any  sense  '  This  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  position.  •    •    •  " 

Sacramento  Bee  (Oct.  17,  1961):  "Civil 
liberties  have  been  so  maligned  by  those  who 
have  conducted  campaigns  to  still  liberals 
that  It  is  conceivable  some  ignorant  folk 
might  be  misled  into  assuming  the  ACLU  is 
subversive  •  •  •  the  ACLU  Is  a  dedicated 
and  thoroughly  American  organization.  It  Is 
concerned  with  doing  battle  for  every  right 
secured   in   the    Constitution 

MIDWESTERN     P.WERS 

Chicago  Daily  News:  "In  its  long  history 
the  ACLU  has  befriended  persons  of  all 
shades  of  political  and  religious  opin- 
ion. •  •  •  It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to 
leap  to  the  conclusion  that  Insistence  upon 
civil  rights  for  alleged  Communists,  any  more 
than  for  alleged  murderers,  indicates  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  unpatriotic  or  anti- 
social behavior.  Concern  for  free  speech, 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.  and  a  fair 
trial  before  conviction  is  the  essence  of 
Americanism,  the  opposite  of  Communist 
tyranny.  •   •   ••• 

The  Des  Moines  Register:  "The  Civil 
Liberties  Union  •  •  •  has  defended  the  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  religious  freedom, 
and  academic  freedom  from  all  sorts  of  po- 


litical    groups     and     individuals— including     _ 
race-baiters.  semi-Fascists,  Communists,  and 
other  reactionaries  as  well  as  liberals.  •  •  ••• 

NATIONAL     PAPERS 

The  New  York  Times:  "The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  •  •  •  a  useful  and  thor- 
oughly patriotic  organization.  •  •  ♦  To  equate 
patriotism  with  conformity,  orthodoxy  and 
name-calling  is  dangerous  nonsense;  and 
this  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  often.  •  •  •" 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor:  "  'I  do  not 
agree  with  a  word  you  say,'  said  Voltaire,  'but 
will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
it.'  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  search- 
ing test  of  the  genuineness  of  democratic 
sentiments  than  is  implicit  in  this  famous 
dictum.  And  it  would  be  equally  hard  to 
hnd  an  organization  that  subjects  Itself  to 
this  test  more  often  and  more  willingly  than 
does  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  •  •  •" 

n.    PERSONAL    COMMENT 

One  might  well  note  the  personal  com- 
ments of  distinguished  Americans  relative  to 
the  ACLU: 

Gov.  Thomas  E.   Dewey,  New  York.  In   a 
letter  to  ACLU,  November  23,  1945.  said:  "I 
am    happy    to   send   warm    greetings   to   all 
members    of    the    American    Civil    Liberties 
Union.   •    •    •   It    Is    a   matter   of    Just    pride 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  that  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was  incorpo- 
rated    under      the      laws     of     the      Empire 
State   •    •   you  have  established  an  enviable 
record.     You   have  established   also,   beyond 
all  possible  doubt,  proof  that  the  American 
Civil    Liberties    Union    Is   an    essential    part 
of  American  life   •    •    •  Without  the  Ameri- 
can   Civil    Liberties    Union    there    would    be 
no  organization  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
lone,      oppressed      Individuals   •    •    •   It   has 
been    inspiring   to   observe   that   the    Ameri- 
can  Liberties   Union    has   stood   unwavering 
on    the    principle    of   defending   everybody  s 
rights    without    distinction.   •   •    •   It    is    a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  hall  the  gallant  part 
that    the    American    Civil    Liberties    Union 
has   taken   in   upholding    the   principles   for 
which    this    Republic    was    founded    and    to 
extend  my  warm  good  wishes  for  continuing 
success.  •    •    •   " 

President  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  a  letter  to 
ACLU,  November  24.  1945,  said:  "I  send  you 
warm  greetings.  •  •  •  I  believe  with  your 
members  that  whatever  a  man's  political 
thinking,  whatever  his  background,  environ- 
ment or  education,  he  must,  If  he  be  a  real 
American,  respect  the  alms  of  organizations 
such  as  yours.  The  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  of  Its  workers 
In  the  field  has  never  been,  and  I  feel,  never 
win  be  questioned  Officers,  directors  and 
members  of  the  Union  have  performed  out- 
.standlng  service  to  the  cause  of  true 
freedom." 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  In  a  letter  to  ACLU. 
November  27,  1949.  on  the  retirement  of 
Roger  Baldwin,  executive  director  of  ACLU, 
said  :  'It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  that 
Roger  Baldwin  Is  retiring  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  •  ♦  •  he  helped  all  of  vs  who  had 
associated  with  him.  Just  as  through  the 
years  he  has  helped  our  country  to  a  better 
understanding  of  tolerance  and  the  dignity 
of  man." 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  a  letter  to 
ACLU.  December  30,  1949,  on  the  retirement 
of  Roger  Baldwin,  said:  "Roger  Baldwins 
crusade  for  civil  liberties  has  had  a  pro- 
found and  beneficial  Influence  upon  the 
course  of  American  progress.  With  count- 
less individuals  finding  protection  in  the 
nobility  of  the  cause  he  has  long  espoused, 
he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  architects  of 
our  cherished  American  way  of  life." 

President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  in  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  a  dinner  honoring  10  civil 
liberties  organizations,  among  them  NAACP 
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and  ACLU.  March  16.  1953,  said:  "I  am  Bur« 

that  the  people  of  the  United  States  Join 
•  •  •  in  honoring  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished private  agencies  which  are  doing 
so  much  to  guard  civil  rights  and  to  advance 
human  rights  In  our  NaUon.  Their  achieve- 
ments over  the  recent  decades  have  helped 
to  translate  Into  reality  our  religious  and 
democratic  ideals.  •   •   •" 

President  Elsenhower,  in  a  letter  to  ACLU, 
April  18,  1960,  said:  "In  this  40th  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  send  greet- 
ings to  those  attending  your  biennial  con- 
ference. •  •  •  There  Is  work  to  be  done,  and 
while  I  remain  In  office — and  for  as  long 
as  God  gives  me  to  live — I  wUl  continue  to 
combat  every  threat  to  our  sacred  principles 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  equal  Justice  under 
l.iw  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  the 
members  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
fellow  citizens  are  working  together  in  this 
field  with  steadfast  vigor  and  understand- 
ing " 

Cardinal  Cushlng,  Boston,  in  September 
1960,  made  public  apology  for  labeling  the 
ACLU  a  "pro-Conununlfit  front."  according 
U>  the  winter,  1960.  Issue  of  "Civil  Liberties 
In  the  Bay  State."    The  Item  states: 

"Cardinal  Cushlng  has  apologized  for  a 
■flagrant  error'  which  tagged  the  ACLU  as 
a  pro-Communist  front'  In  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  he  wrote  for  the  Boston  Evening 
American  entitled  'Questions  and  Answers  on 
Communism.' 

■  The  series  appeared  in  September,  the 
article  In  question  on  September  24.  The 
prelate,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  protest  from 
the  Reverend  Gardiner  M.  Day,  CLUM  chair- 
man, said  he  had  ordered  6.000  pamphlets 
based  on  the  series  destroyed  and  promised 
he  would   make  amends  in  your  behalf." 

•  The  article,  which  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  as  the  'outstanding  example  of  a 
popular  front  in  the  United  States,"  included 
the  ACLU  along  with  the  Theater  Guild,  the 
Lawyers  Guild,  the  League  of  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  and  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
as  pro-Communist  fronts.  It  referred  readers 
to  page  90  of  'Masters  of  Deceit'  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  where  the  author  is  alleged  to  pre- 
sent a  typical  example  of  Red  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  ACLU." 

"On  September  28  the  Evening  American 
printed  a  retraction,  commented  that  the  ref- 
erence in  Hoover's  book  was  to  another  or- 
ganization and  carried  a  statement  by 
Chairman  Day  which  noted  in  part: 

"  It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  article 
should  refer,  as  it  does,  to  ACLU  as  a  "front." 
It  Is  not  listed  In  either  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral s  list  of  subversive  organizations  or  In 
the  list  Issued  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Pilot,  official  newspaper  of  the  Boston  Arch- 
diocese, has  referred  to  the  Union  as  'the 
ranking  civil  liberties  organization  In  our 
country."  Leading  cltluens,  Including  well- 
known  Catholics,  serve  on  the  governing 
boards  of  ACLU  both  nationally  and  locally. 
An  outstanding  Jesuit  educator,  writing  In 
America,  a  Catholic  weekly,  has  commended 
ACLU  for  its  activities  In  many  fields  and 
has  pointed  out  Its  work  to  help  Catholics  In 
fighting  discriminatory  ordinances  and  pub- 
lic school  regulations. 

"In  his  reply  to  Chairman  Day's  protest. 
Cardinal  Cushlng  said  he  was  'very  upset' 
about  the  error,  noting  that  the  articles  were 
'hurriedly  prepared  to  be  timed  with  the  visit 
of  the  leader  of  international  communism  to 
the  United  States."  He  added  that  the  FBI 
had  also  pointed  out  to  him  the  erroneous 
reference  to  ACLU. 

"  'I  feel  awful  about  this  matter,'  the 
cardinal  declared,  'and  if  you  have  any  re- 
actions to  it  I  will  be  happy  to  send  a  per- 
sonal note  to  all  who  are  concerned  about 
It.'  "• 


Hon.  Joseph  O'Meara.  dean,  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  20-7ear  member  of  ACLU,  In 
1961.  In  the  "Voice  of  St.  Jude."  said: 
"Liberty  will  not  take  care  at  itself,  so  the 
ACLU  U  desperately  needed  to  safeguard  our 
liberty.  It  is  the  only  organization  which  Is 
on  guard  day  and  night  to  defend  these 
liberties.  Personally.  I  have  disagreed  with 
some  of  the  stands  taken  by  the  ACLU,  but 
I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  its  primary 
purpose,  and  I  think  every  American  citizen 
should  be." 

ni.    LETTERS   TO    THE    WRITER 

One  might  well  note  a  few  comments 
which  have  been  extracted  from  letters  sent 
to  the  writer  In  spring,  1961.  The  letters 
were  in  answer  to  his  request  for  opinions 
about  the  character  of  the  ACLU: 

U.S.  Senate,  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee: March  3.  1961.  from  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  vice  chairman:  "The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  not  been  cited  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General  nor  Is  It 
listed  In  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  'Guide  to  Subversive 
Organizations  and   Publications".  •   •   •  •• 

U.S.  Congress.  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities:  March  22,  1961,  from 
Prank  S.  Tavenner.  Jr.,  director:  "The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  not  been 
Investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  nor  has  there  been  any 
hearings  held  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization. It  has  not  been  cited  as  a  sub- 
versive organization  by  this  committee  or 
any  other  Federal  agency.  •  •   •"' 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Investiga- 
tions Division:  March  8,  1961.  from  Wood- 
row  L.  Browne,  acting  chief:  "•  •  •  in  its 
investigations  the  Commission  does  not 
treat  membership  In  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  as  a  loyalty  question  re- 
quiring referral.  •  •  *  Neither  does  the 
Commission  consider  such  membership  as 
derogatory  In  evaluating  the  stiltablllty  and 
fitness  of  Federal  applicants  or  appointees 
to  positions  In  the  comjjetltlve  civil  service. 
Membership  In  this  organization  is  not 
viewed  as  disqualifying  vmder  the  Commis- 
sion's standards  of  fitness  for  Federal  em- 
ployment. •   •   •" 

California  Senate.  Factfinding  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities:  March  28, 
1961,  from  R.  E.  Combs,  chief  counsel: 
"•  •  •  I  am  asking  that  you  be  sent  a  copy 
of  our  1959  report.  On  pages  144-146  you 
will  find  some  materials  about  the  ACLU 
which  categorically  states  that  we  do  not 
now  consider  It  a  Communist  front  or  trans- 
mission belt.  •  •  •  Having  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Seciu-lty  in  Washington  in  1956-57, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  tech- 
niques of  experts  In  the  business  of  evaluat- 
ing personnel  records  for  security  purposes. 
I  assure  you  from  personal  knowledge  that 
none  of  the  experts  I  knew  would  come  even 
remotely  close  to  considering  membership  In 
the  ACLU  as  evidence  of  the  slightest  dis- 
loyalty. •  •  •" 

State  of  California,  Department  of  Justice, 
attorney  general.  March  2,  1961.  from  Nancy 
Strawbridge,  administrative  assistant:  "Com- 
munists believe  In  destruction  of  American 
freedom  and  otir  Constitution.  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  constantly  fights 
to  preserve  American  freedom  and  our  Con- 
stitution. •  •  •  No  truly  responsible  person 
or  organization  can  accurately  label  this 
group  as  anything  but  thoroughly  patriotic." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Admittedly,  the  writer  has,  in  this  presen- 
tation, been  most  favorably  Inclined  toward 
the  ACLU.  The  reason  must  be  obvious :  to 
bring  some  balance  to  police  thinking,  in 
the  Interest  of  truth  and  Justice,  for  most 
police  administrators  and  practitioners  have 
been  subjected,  within  the  vocation,  to  a 
constant  barrage  of  material  vilifying  the 


ACLU,  thus  making  a  well-considered   ap- 
praisal of  the  organization  most  difficult. 

It  is  very  easy  to  believe  ill  of  someone  or 
something  we  want  to  believe  111  of.  Most 
policemen  can  testify  to  this,  for  they  are 
most  sensitive  to  the  generalized  public  re- 
£M:tion  and  attitude  which  stigmatize  an 
entire  department  or  the  vocation  as  a  whole 
because  of  the  Inept  or  Immoral  or  foolish 
actions  of  an  individual  policeman  or  police 
unit.  Most  policemen  regard  this  kind  of 
generalized  public  reaction  as  unfair,  Illog- 
ical, unjust,  and  somewhat  asinine.  The 
same  rationale  applies  to  a  consideration  of 
the  ACLU.  To  stigmatize  a  chapter,  or  the 
organization  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  inept 
or  immoral  or  foolish  actions  of  an  individ- 
ual ACLQ  member  or  units  is  to  be  Jvist  as 
unfair,  illogical,  unjust,  and  asinine. 

The  objectives  of  ACLU  and  the  objectives 
of  law  enforcement  are  worthy  and  In  keep- 
ing with  the  common  good.  There  Is  no 
good  reason.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
why  the  ACLU  and  the  law  enforcement 
vocation  cannot  work  hand  in  hand  in  a 
mutual  effort  to  secure  ordered  liberty  for 
our  people.  There  is  no  good  reason.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  why  the  ACLU  cannot 
make  acceptable  suggestions  to  law  enforce- 
ment for  the  better  protection  of  individual 
liberties,  nor  why  law  enforcement  cannot 
make  acceptable  suggestions  to  the  ACLU 
for  the  better  achievement  of  public  support 
of  activities  aimed  at  community  security. 
In  its  dealing  with  each  other,  the  ACLU 
and  the  American  police  service  must  learn 
to  conduct  a  dialog  with  precision  and 
with  scrupulous  regard  for  objective  evi- 
dence. Merely  because  the  ACLU  loudly  and 
insistently  points  up  both  real  and  imagined 
civil  rlghu  violations  is  no  reason  for  law 
enforcement  to  respond  with  an  attack  on 
ACLU  personalities.  And  merely  because 
the  police  regularly  and  forcefully  make 
both  legal  and  Illegal  arrests  In  acting  to 
repress  crime  is  no  reason  for  ACLU  to  form 
an  unbending  antipolice  state  of  mind. 
Impartial,  objective,  and  rational  appraisal 
of  the  points  at  issue,  both  by  police  and 
civil  libertarian,  will  assist  In  the  mutual 
solution  (or  at  least  a  better  mutual  grasp) 
of  a  grave  problem  of  democratic  law  en- 
forcement: the  achievement  of  ordered  lib- 
erty In  a  manner  that  wisely  balances  In- 
dividual freedom  with  collective  security. 

Both  pxDlice  and  civil  libertarian  must 
avoid  the  mental  rut  wherein  the  police 
mind  looks  upon  any  criticism  as  the  work 
of  a  "bleeding  heart"  or  "subversive,"  and 
wherein  the  civil  libertarian  looks  upon  any 
crime  repression  as  the  work  of  "heavy 
handed  brute"  or  "storm  trooper."  Discus- 
sions between  law  enforcement  people  and 
ACLU  people  should  be  on  a  logical  basis, 
with  emotional  polemic  at  a  minimum,  and 
with  a  strict  regard  for  the  complete  facts. 
This  writer  is  quite  sanguine  that  profes- 
sional police  administrators  and  policemen 
are  fully  as  stalwart  in  defense  of  dvll  lib- 
erties as  are  members  of  ACLU.  And  this 
writer  Is  quite  sanguine  that  wise  and 
learned  ACLU  members  are  fully  as  enthu- 
siastic in  supporting  strong  crime  repression 
acti\-itle8  as  are  members  of  the  law  en- 
forcement vocation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  writer  can  see 
no  paradox,  no  contradiction  in  terms,  no 
friend-foe  dichotomy,  and  no  necessary  em- 
barrassment In  terms  of  police  membership 
in  ACLU  and  would  offer  that  consideration 
to  all  professional  police  administrators  and 
practitioners. 

No  professional  police  administrator  or 
practitioner  would  need  fear  the  ACLU 
membership  condition  which  states:  "The 
ACLU  needs  and  welcomes  the  support  of 
all  those,  and  only  those,  whose  devotion 
to  civil  liberties  is  not  qualified  by  adher- 
ence to  Communist,  Fascist,  KKK,  or  other 
totalitarian  doctrtne."" 
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PHILADELPHIA  FREEDOM  WEEK, 
1962 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  beginning  June  27,  and  ending 
July  4.  Philadelphia  will  celebrate  Free- 
dom Week,  1962.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  the  principal  address  on 
July  4  at  Independence  Hall  will  be 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hon.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
I  am  confident  that  the  President's  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  will  constitute 
an  important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  our  foreign  policy,  as  he  will  be  speak- 
ing in  the  hallowed  building  where  both 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  drafted  and  signed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  substantial 
delegation  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  attend  the  ceremony  and  hear 
our  President  speak  on  this  vital  subject. 

I    ask   unanimous    consent    to    have 


Tuesday,  July  3:  Competition  among  Yan- 
kee Doodle  Dandles  for  title  of  National 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  to  be  held  in  Con- 
gress Hall  which  is  being  renovated  and 
which  will  be  open  again  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  in  June. 

Wednesday,  July  4:  Official  Independence 
Day  services  at  colonial  chvirch.  Annual 
Independence  Day  ceremonies  at  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Program  highlighted  by  colorful 
pageant  of  flags  in  salute  to  the  50  States 
and  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  who 
will  be  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4  Pageant 
presented  by  Philadelphia  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  Girl  Scouts  of  Phila- 
delphia. Prominent  personality  of  the 
theatrical  world  in  a  reading  of  the  excerpts 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (Mar- 
ian Anderson  has  been  invited  to  do  this  ) 
Musical  tribute  by  the  winning  Mtimmers 
Band  dressed  in  satins  and  plumes.  Miss 
Liberty  Belle,  Philadelphia  teacher  of 
American  history,  who  is  Freedom  Week's 
Ambassadress  of  Freedom.  The  colonial 
clad  figure  makes  her  farewell  appearance. 
National  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  presents  his 
winning    essay    and    Philadelphia's    Yankee 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the     Doodle  Dandy  who  presents  the  •Children 


schedule    of    events    diu-ing    Freedom 
Week,  1962.  in  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
of  events  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Philadelphia  Freedom   Week.    1962 
june  2  7  to  july  4 

Wednesday,  June  27,  Independence  Hall, 
12  noon:  Presentation  of  "Philadelphia 
Firsts"  to  firms  and  institutions  founded  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
the  Nation.  Drexel  Institute  Chorus  of  150 
voices.  Band  music.  Nationally  known 
speaker. 

Thursday,  June  28.  Washington  Square, 
12  noon:  Raising  of  the  colors  of  Thirteen 
Original  States  by  Children  of  American 
Revolution.  Freedom  messages  from  the 
Governors  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
and  featuring  participation  by  descendants 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Laying  of  wreath  on  Tomb  of 
Unknown  Soldier  of  Revolutionary  War. 
Band  music.     Fife  and  drum  corps. 

Friday.  June  29;  Special  naturalization 
ceremonies  in  Old  City  Hall,  where  the  first 
Supreme  Court  met.  Nationally  known 
speaker   will   address   the   assembly. 

Saturday,  June  30:  Special  tours  to  his- 
toric places  such  as  Independence  Hall, 
Betsy  Ross  House,  Christ  Church,  Benjamin 
Franklin's  Grave,  Olympia,  Valley  Forge,  and 
City  Hall  for  panoramic  view  of  city. 

Sunday,  July  1 :  Inauguration  of  Son  et 
Lumlere.  the  spectacular  light  and  sound 
pageant  of  history,  "The  American  Bell." 
written  by  Archibald  McLeish,  narrated  by 
Frederic    March,    Independence    Hall. 

Monday,  July  2:  Salute  to  Freedom  Fight- 
ers of  the  World,  Independence  Hall,  12 
noon.  Freedom  Week  Committee  in  co- 
operation with  Free  Europe  Committee  will 
present  program  at  Independence  Hall  fea- 
turing nationally  known  speakers,  band  mu- 
sic, etc. 

Monday,  July  2:  Arrival  in  Philadelphia  of 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandles  from  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  These  are  boys  and  girls 
who  were  all  born  on  the  4th  of  July  and 
who  have  won  a  competition  in  their  home 
State,  thereby  earning  the  privilege  of  com- 
ing to  Philadelphia  to  compete  for  the  title 
of  National  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,  the  win- 
ner to  present  an  original  short  essay  on 
'What  My  American  Freedoms  Mean  to  Me" 
at  the  annual  Independence  Day  ceremonies 
at  Independence  Hall.  Residents  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  for  these  historic  4  days  In 
July  (July  1-4)  to  support  their  State's 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 


Declaration."  a  reaffirmation  of  a  child's  faith 
in  the  American  way  of  life.  Mu.'^ical  birth- 
day tribute  to  the  Yankee  Doodle  Dandies  by 
Philadelphia  Police  and  Firemen's  Band 
Greetings  from  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
greetings  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, greetings  from  the  US  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  greetings  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  presentation  of  Philadelphia 
Freedom  Award  to  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  and  an  address  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  In  the  afternoon  the  Inde- 
pendence Regatta  on  the  Schuylkill.  In  the 
evening,  fireworks.  Free  parking  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  parking  lot.s. 


KEY  ISSUES  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE- 
ADDRESS  BY  DR.  LEO  SZILARD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months.  Dr.  Leo  Szilard,  who 
is  now  living  in  Washington,  DC,  has 
spoken  at  Harvard,  Swarthmore,  West- 
ern Reserve,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Stanford,  Reed.  Oregon  University,  and 
Sarah  Lawrence  on  the  question  "Are 
We  On  the  Road  to  War?"  The  text  of 
the  speech  given  at  those  nine  collepes 
and  universities  appeared  in  article  form 
in  the  April  1962  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Atomic  Scientists.  For  a  provocative, 
original,  and  highly  stimulating  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  key  issues  of  war  and 
peace  now  confronting  the  Nation,  I 
commend  to  Senators  a  reading  of  Dr. 
Szilard's  article. 

I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  every- 
thing that  Dr.  Szilard  has  said,  but  I  be- 
lieve his  views  are  worthy  of  widespread 
public  discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Szilard's  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  We  on  the  Ro.\d  to  War? 
(By  Leo  Szilard) 
For  a  number  of  years  now.  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  how  we,  as  a 
nation,  respond  to  the  actions  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  how  the  Russians  respond  to  our 
responses.  Those  of  you  who  have  watched 
closely  the  course  of  events  in  the  past  6 
months,  may  have  been  led  to  conclude  that 
we  are  headed  for  an  all-out  war.  I  myself 
believe  that  we  are.  and  that  our  chances  of 


getting   through  the   next   10  years  without 
war  are  slim. 

I  personally  find  myself  in  rebellion 
against  the  fate  that  history  seems  to  have 
in  store  for  us,  and  I  suspect  that  some  of 
you  may  be  equally  rebellious.  The  ques- 
tion is.  What  can  you  do? 

War  seems  uideed  to  be  inevitable,  unless 
it  is  possible  somehow  to  alter  the  pattern 
of  behavior  which  America  and  Russia  are 
exhibiting  at  present.  You,  as  Americans, 
are  not  in  a  position  to  influence  the  Rus- 
sian Government:  it  follows  that  you  would 
have  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  Government  which, 
in  turn,  may  bring  about  a  similar  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Government 
It  is  conceivable  that  if  a  dedicated  mi- 
nority were  to  take  effective  political  action, 
they  could  bring  about  the  change  in  at- 
titude that  is  needed.  But  such  a  minority 
can  take  effective  action  only  if  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  formulate  a  set  of  political  objectives 
on  which  it  may  unite. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war.  the  policies 
of  the  great  powers  have  cxmsistently  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  this 
line  leads  to  an  unlimited  arms  race.  I  do 
not  believe  that  America  can  be  made  secure 
by  keeping  ahead  in  such  an  arms  race. 

There  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  stop 
the  arms  race  by  negotiating  an  agreement 
that  would  provide  for  some  form  of  arms 
control.  So  far.  all  such  attempts  have 
failed,  and  each  time  they  were  followed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  arms  race,  with 
renewed  vigor. 

T(jward  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, it  was  generally  exp>ected  that 
the  next  administration  would  adopt  a  new 
approach  to  this  problem  and  that  a  fresh 
attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  the  arms 
race  under  control. 

When  Khrushchev  was  in  New  York  a  year 
ago  last  October.  I  tried  to  see  him,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  out  how  responsive  he  might 
be  to  such  a  new  approach.  I  was  told  that 
thpy  had  scheduled  15  minutes  for  me  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  the  conversation  went  on 
for  2  hours.  At  that  time,  it  was  not  known 
whether  Kennedy  or  Nixon  would  get 
elected,  and  I  started  off  the  conversation  by 
.saying  that  no  matter  who  is  elected,  the 
Government  would  try  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  on  the  issue  of  stop- 
ping the  arms  race.  Khrushchev  answered — 
and  he  spoke  in  all  seriousness — that  he  be- 
lieved this  also. 

A  year  ago  last  November.  I  checked  out 
of  the  hospital  in  New  York,  where  I  had 
been  confined  for  over  a  year,  took  a  taxi  to 
the  airjxjrt,  and  flew  to  Moscow  to  attend  the 
sixth  Pugwash  Conference  on  Science  and 
World  Affairs.  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
wife,  who  is  also  my  doctor,  and  I  stayed  on 
in  Moscow  for  about  a  month  beyond  the 
end  of  the  conference.  I  stayed  on  in  Mos- 
cow in  order  to  engage  in  private  conversa- 
tions with  our  Russian  colleagues,  because 
I  knew  from  experience  that  only  in  private 
conversations  Is  It  possible  to  get  anything 
across  to  them  or  to  discover  what  they 
really  believe  to  be  true. 

None  of  our  Russian  colleagues  brought 
up  the  issue  of  bomb  tests  in  any  of  these 
conversations  in  Moscow,  even  though  2 
years  earlier  some  of  them  had  been  pas- 
sionately interested  in  this  Issue.  I  found, 
however,  an  undiminished  Interest  In  far- 
reaching  disarmament  which  would  result 
in  substantial  savings.  On  one  occasion.  I 
had  tea  with  Fedorov,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  no 
one  present  except  my  interpreter.  I  had 
met  Fedorov  before  and  I  always  got  along 
well  with  him.  On  this  particular  occasion, 
he  spoke  to  me  as  follows : 

"You  must  really  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  want  general  disarmament. 
You  have  seen  all  this  construction  work  go- 
ing on  in  Moscow;  it  has  been  going  on  for 


many  years;  still  we  are  not  able  to  catch 
\ip  with  the  housing  shortage.  If  we  had 
disarmament,  we  could  not  only  solve  this 
problem,  but  many  of  our  other  economic 
problems  as  well.  Also,  we  could  develop 
other  nations  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
So  far,  we  are  building  only  one  hydroelec- 
tric dam  in  Africa — the  Aswan  Dam  in 
E:jypt;  if  we  had  disarmament,  we  could. 
and  we  would,  build  20  such  dams  in  Africa." 

I  tried  to  Impress  upon  our  Russian  col- 
leagues that  the  Kennedy  administration 
would  make  a  serious  effort  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding with  Russia  on  the  Issue  of  arms 
control,  but  that  the  new  administration 
would  need  time — 6  months  and  more  than 
6  months  perhaps — to  find  its  bearings  on 
this  issue  and  to  get  organized  to  deal  with 
it 

When  I  returned  to  this  country  in  Fcb- 
ru.iry  I  decided  to  stay  In  Washington  for 
a  while 

In  Washington,  my  friends  told  me  that 
the  Government  was  going  to  make  a  sincere 
eifort  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Russia  on 
the  cessation  of  bomb  tests  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable proposal  would  be  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians on  this  Issue  They  would  have  liked 
to  hear  from  me  that  Russia  would  be  likely 
to  accept  such  a  proposal,  but  coming  fresh 
from  Moscow.  I  had  serious  doubts  on  this 
score. 

The  invasion  of  Cuba  took  me  by  surprise. 
When  I  first  heard  about  it.  it  was  not  clear, 
as  yet,  whether  we  were  going  to  give  air 
support  to  the  invading  Cuban  exiles  and 
whether  we  would,  if  necessary,  send  in  the 
Marines  also  My  immediate  reaction  was 
that  of  alarm,  for  I  believed  that  if  we  did 
any  of  these  things,  we  would  seriously  risk 
war  with  Russia  I  did  not  think  that 
Russia  would  try  to  intervene  in  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  I  did  not  think  that  the 
Russians  would  launch  long-range  rockets 
aimed  at  our  cities  I  thought,  however,  that 
Russia  might  make  some  military  move  else- 
where, probably  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  retrospect,  it  would  seem  that  I  was 
wrong,  for  Tom  Slick  of  the  Slick  Oil  Co..  In 
San  Antonio.  Tex  .  recently  set  forth,  appar- 
ently on  good  authority,  that,  if  America  had 
openly  Intervened  in  Cuba,  at  that  point, 
Russia  would  have  moved  Into  West  Berlin. 

I  would  not  venture  to  appraise  Just  how 
close  we  came  to  an  all-out  war  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Cuban  incident.  I  am  reason- 
ably certain,  however,  that  If  our  Interven- 
tion in  Cuba  had  t>een  successful,  this  would 
have  blocked  for  many  years  to  come  any 
possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  arms 
control  with  Russia.  Failure  to  reach  an 
accommodation  on  the  Berlin  Issue  might, 
of  course,  produce  the  same  result. 

I  would  not  entirely  exclude  the  possibility 
of  war  over  Berlin,  but  to  me.  it  seems  more 
probable  that  this  crisis  will  be  resolved  by 
some  uneasy  compromise,  and  that  It  will 
not  lead  to  an  all-out  war.  Russia  may  bring 
pressure  in  West  Berlin  In  order  to  promote 
any  one  of  a  number  of  her  foreign  policy 
objectives,  but  on  the  larger  Issue,  the  Issue 
of  Germany,  the  true  Interest  of  America  and 
Russia  Is  the  same.  The  true  interest  of 
both  countries  Is  to  have  Europe  politically 
as  stable  as  possible. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Berlin  Issue  could 
be  satisfactorily  resolved  by  negotiations. 
but  this  conviction  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  there  Is  something  that  the  Russians 
want  that  we  should  be  willing  to  give  them. 
and  that  there  Is  something  that  we  want 
that  the  Russians  should  be  willing  to  give 
us  in  return. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  share 
this  belief.  They  hold  that  the  Berlin  issue 
was  artificially  created  by  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  humiliating  America,  for  breaking 
up  NATO,  and  for  converting  West  Germany 
into  a  Communist  state. 

Many  people,  perhaps  the  majority,  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  are  very  much  like 
the   Nazis;    that    they   have   concret*   plana 


for  bringing  about,  one  way  or  another,  our 
total  defeat  In  Europe,  and  also  for  sub- 
jugating the  whole  world  to  their  rule. 

Many  p>eople  have  a  black  and  white  plc- 
tvire  of  the  world:  they  believe  that  the 
nations  fall  Into  two  classes:  the  peace-lov- 
ing nations,  and  those  who  are  not  peace- 
loving.  America,  France,  England,  and  gen- 
erally speaking  our  allies,  including  Germany 
and  Japan,  are  peace-loving  nations.  Russia 
and  China  are  not  peace-loving  nations. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  situation  was  some- 
what different:  at  that  time.  Rtissla  was  a 
peace-loving  nation,  but  Germany  and  Japan 
were  not. 

Many  people  believe  that  ever  since  the 
atomic  )x)mb  forced  the  unconditional  sur- 
re,ider  of  Japan.  America  has  unceasingly 
tried  to  rid  the  world  of  the  bomb,  and  that 
Russian  Intransigence,  alone,  blocked  pro- 
gress In  this  direction. 

When  I  listen  to  people  who  hold  such 
views,  I  sometimes  have  the  feeling  that  1 
have  lived  through  all  this  before  and.  in  a 
sense,  I  have.  I  was  16  years  old  when  the 
First  World  War  broke  out.  and  I  lived 
at  that  time  In  Hungary.  Prom  reading  the 
Hungarian  newspapers,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared that  whatever  Austria  and  Germany 
did  was  right  and  whatever  England,  France, 
Russia,  or  America  did  was  wrong.  A  good 
case  covild  be  made  out  for  this  general 
thesis,  in  almost  every  single  Instance.  It 
would  have  been  quite  difficult  for  me  to 
prove,  in  any  single  Instance,  that  the  news- 
papers were  wrong,  but  somehow,  it  seemed 
to  me  unlikely  that  the  two  nations,  located 
In  the  center  of  Europe,  should  be  invariably 
right,  and  that  all  the  other  nations  should 
be  Invariably  wrong.  History,  I  reasoned, 
would  hardly  operate  In  such  a  peculiar 
fashion,  and  gradually  I  was  led  to  con- 
clusions which  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  views  held  by  the  majority  of  my 
schoolmates. 

Many  of  my  schoolmates  regarded  me  a.*; 
something  of  an  oracle  because  I  was  able 
to  cope  with  the  mysteries  of  lower  arith- 
metic which  baffled  them  and  one  of  them 
asked  me  one  day  quite  early  in  the  war  who 
would  lose  the  war.  I  said  that  I  didn't 
know  who  woiUd  lose  the  war.  btit  that  I 
thought  that  I  knew  who  ought  to  lose  the 
war:  I  thought  that  Austria  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  Russia,  ought  to  lose  the  war. 
Since  Austria  and  Germany  fought  on  one 
side,  and  Russia  on  the  other  side,  it  was  not 
quite  clear  how  this  could  happen.  The  fact 
Is.  of  course,  that  It  did  happen. 

I  am  not  telling  you  this  in  order  to  im- 
press you  with  how  bright  I  am.  Nobody  at 
60  can  claim  to  be  as  bright  a*  he  was  at  16, 
even  though  In  most  cases  It  Is  not  the  In- 
telligence that  deteriorates,  but  the  char- 
acter. The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
even  In  times  of  war,  you  can  see  current 
events  In  their  historical  perspective,  pro- 
vided that  your  passion  for  the  truth  pre- 
vails over  your  bias  In  favor  of  your  own 
nation. 

After  the  First  World  War.  when  I  lived  in 
Berlin,  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine, 
Michael  Polanyl,  asked  me  one  day  what  I 
thought  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  human 
conduct  regulating  the  behavior  of  an  In- 
dividual In  society.  "Clearly."  he  said,  "you 
cannot  simply  ask  a  man  to  be  generous  to 
other  people,  for  If  the  other  people  are  mean 
to  him,  and  If  he  follows  your  rule,  he  may 
starve  to  death.  But,"  said  Polanyl.  "per- 
haps the  rule  ought  to  be  'Be  1  percent  more 
generous  to  people  than  they  are  to  you.'  " 
This  should  be  sufficient,  he  thought,  be- 
cause If  everyone  were  to  follow  this  rule,  the 
earth  would,  step  by  step,  turn  Into  a  livable 
place. 

I  told  him  that,  to  my  mind,  this  would 
not  work  at  all,  because  If  two  people  behave 
the  same  way  toward  each  other,  each  is 
bound  to  think  that  he  Is  30  percent  more 
generoiu  than  the  other.  Clearly,  the  rule 
would  have  to  allow  for  this  bias.    Perhaps 


If  we  were  to  stipulate  as  the  rule  of  conduct, 
"Be  31  percent  more  generous  to  the  others 
than  they  are  to  you,"  such  a  rule  might 
work. 

America  and  Russia  are  not  following  any 
such  rule  of  conduct.  Moreover,  their  bias 
greatly  exceeds  30  percent. 

Most  Americans  apply  a  yardstick  to 
America's  actions  which  Is  very  different 
from  the  yardstick  which  they  apply  to 
Russia's  actions.  Whenever  their  bias  In 
favor  of  their  own  nation  gets  Into  conflict 
with  the  truth,  the  odds  are  that  the  bias 
will  prevail  As  a  result  of  this,  they  are  not 
capable  of  seeing  current  events  In  their 
historical  perspective.  They  may  well  realize 
that  we  are  in  trouble,  but  they  cannot  cor- 
rectly diagnose  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and. 
therefore,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  In- 
dicate what  the  right  remedy  might  be. 

Tlie  people  who  have  sufficient  passion  for 
the  truth  to  give  the  truth  a  chance  to  pre- 
vail, if  it  runs  counter  to  their  bias,  are  in 
a  minority.  How  important  Is  this  minority^ 
It  Is  difficult  to  say  at  this  point,  for,  at  the 
present  time,  their  influence  on  governmen- 
tal decisions  is  not  perceptible. 

If  you  stay  In  Washington,  you  may  gain 
some  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  gov- 
ernmental decisions  come  about:  you  may 
get  a  feel  of  what  kind  of  considerations 
enter  into  such  decisions,  and  what  kind  of 
pressures  are  at  work. 

With  President  Kennedy,  new  men  moved 
into  the  administration.  Many  of  them  un- 
derstand the  implications  of  what  Is  going 
on  and  are  deeply  concerned.  But,  they  are 
BO  busy  trying  to  keep  the  worst  things  from 
hTppenlng,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  that  they 
have  no  time  to  develop  a  consensus  on  what 
the  right  approach  would  be,  from  the  long- 
term  point  of  view. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  men  In  Con- 
gress, particularly  in  the  Senate,  who  have 
insight  into  what  Is  going  on  and  who  are 
concerned,  but  mostly  they  lack  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  They  may  give  a  lucid 
analysis  of  the  trouble  In  private  conversa- 
tions and  then  at  some  point  or  other  they 
will  say:  "Of  course,  I  could  not  say  this 
In  public." 

In  Washington,  wisdom  has  no  chance  to 
prevail  at  this  point. 

Last  September.  Life  magazine  printed  an 
article  about  me  which  said  that  I  was  In 
Washington  trying  to  find  out  If  there  was 
a  market  for  wisdom.  Thereupon.  I  received 
a  fiood  of  letters  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties inviting  me  to  give  lectures.  Most 
people  get  some  pleasure  out  of  hearing 
themselves  talk,  and  so  do  I;  yet  I  did  not 
see  much  point  In  going  around  the  country 
giving  talks,  if  all  I  had  to  say  was  that  there 
was  no  market  for  wisdom.  Therefore,  I  de- 
clined all  these  Invitations:  that  Is,  I  declined 
them  all.  until  Brandels  University  Invited 
me  to  attend  a  special  convocation  and  re- 
ceive an  honorary  doctor's  degree.  At  that 
point,  my  vanity  got  the  better  of  me.  and  I 
accepted.  At  Brandels.  I  six>ke  at  dinner 
Informally  to  the  trustees  and  fellows  of 
the  university,  and  this  was  my  closest  con- 
tact with  grassroots  since  I  moved  to  Wash- 
ington— If.  Indeed,  you  may  regard  the 
trustees  and  fellows  of  Brandels  as  grass- 
roots. 

I  told  them  at  BrandeU  that  I  thought 
we  were  In  very  serious  trouble;  people  asked 
me  what  there  was  that  they  could  do  about 
It,  and  I  had  no  answer  to  give. 

Is  there,  indeed,  anything  that  these 
people — and  for  that  matter  I,  myself — could 
do  at  this  point  that  would  make  sense? 

When  I  got  back  to  Washington.  I  started 
to  think  about  this,  and  I  believe  It  wlU  be 
best  now  If  I  simply  recite  to  you  how  my 
thoughts  developed  from  this  point  on. 

The  first  thought  that  came  to  my  mind 
was  that  in  cooperation  with  others.  I  could 
try  to  set  up  an  organization  In  Washing- 
ton—a  sort    of    lobby.    Jf    you    will— which 
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woTild  bring  to  Washington,  from  time  to 
time,  scholars  and  BClentlata  who  aee  current 
events  In  their  historical  perspjectlve.  These 
men  would  speak  with  the  sweet  voice  of  rea- 
son and  our  lobby  could  see  to  It  that  they 
be  heard  by  people  Inside  the  administra- 
tion, and  also  by  the  key  people  in  Congress. 
The  next  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was 
that  these  distinguished  scholars  and  scien- 
tists would  be  heard,  but  that  they  might 
not  be  listened  to.  If  they  were  not  able  to 
deliver  votes. 

Would  they  be  listened  to  if  they  were  able 
to  deliver  votes? 

The  minority  for  which  they  speak  might 
represent  a  few  percent  of  the  votes,  and  a 
few  percent  of  the  votes  alone  would  not 
mean  very  much.  Still,  the  combination  of 
a  few  percent  of  the  votes  and  the  sweet 
voice  of  reason  might  turn  out  to  be  an  effec- 
tive combination.  And  If  the  minority  for 
which  these  men  speak  were  sufflclently 
dedicated  to  stand  ready  not  only  to  deliver 
votes,  but  also  to  make  very  substantial 
campaign  contributions,  then  this  minority 
would  be  in  a  position  to  set  up  the  most 
powerful  lobby  that  ever  hit  Washington. 

The  problem  which  the  bomb  poses  to  the 
world  cannot  be  solved  except  by  abolishing 
war,  and  nothing  less  will  do.  But  first  of 
all.  we  must  back  away  from  the  war  to 
which  we  have  come  dangerously  close. 

Could  such  a  dedicated  minority  agree  not 
only  on  the  long-term  political  objectives 
which  need  to  be  pursued  tn  order  to  aboll*h 
war,  but  also  on  the  Immediate  political  ob- 
jectives, the  objectives  which  must  be  pur- 
sued In  the  next  couple  of  years,  In  order  to 
make  the  present  danger  of  war  recede  to  the 
point  where  attention  can  be  focused  on  the 
task  of  abolishing  war? 

America  cannot  be  made  secure  by  keep- 
ing ahead  In  an  atomic  arms  race  and  an 
agreement  providing  for  arms  control  Is  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  abolishing  war. 

An  agreement  on  arms  control  does  not 
seem  to  be,  however,  around  the  corner. 
It  might  very  well  be,  therefore,  that  In  the 
Immediate  future  America  would  have  to 
take  certain  unilateral  steps.  Some  of  the 
steps  would  be  taken  In  order  to  reduce  the 
present  danger  of  war;  other  steps  would  be 
taken  so  that  If  a  war  breaks  out.  which 
neither  America  nor  Russia  wants,  it  may  be 
possible  to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end  before 
there  is  an  all-out  atomic  catastrophe. 

Such  unilateral  steps  are  not  adequate 
substitutes  for  negotiated  agreements,  and 
they  can  carry  us  only  part  of  the  way,  but 
still  there  are  some  unilateral  steps  which 
should  be  taken  at  the  present  time  and  I 
propose  to  discuss  at  this  point  what  these 
steps  may  be. 

The  issue  of  bomb  tests  and  the  Issue  of 
bomb  shelters  are  peripheral  Issues;  they  are 
more  the  symptoms  of  the  trouble  we  are  in 
than  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  I  propose 
to  turn  now  to  issues  which  I  believe  to  be 
more  relevant. 

1.  Nothing  Is  gained  by  America's  winning 
meaningless  battles  in  the  cold  war,  and  a 
change  of  attitude  In  this  regard  Is  urgently 
needed.  Take  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  Vienna,  for  Instance.  This 
organization  has  at  present  no  function 
whatsoever,  and  If  it  is  maintained  in  exist- 
ence at  all.  It  should  be  maintained  as  an 
exercise  In  cooperation  among  nations. 

The  first  director  of  this  agency  was  an 
American,  and  his  term  expired  recently. 
Since,  next  to  America,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  most  Important  atomic  power,  America 
could  have  proposed  that  the  next  director 
of  the  agency  be  a  Russian.  Instead,  Amer- 
ica proposed  a  Swede,  who  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  Russians,  and  since  America  had 
the  votes  she  was  able  to  win  one  more  vic- 
tory in  a  meaningless  battle  of  the  cold  war. 
All  this  victory  accomplished  was  to  re- 
duce the  chances  of  finding  some  useful 
function  for  this  agency,  because  the  Rus- 


sians resent  being  pushed  around  In  this 
agency  and  there  Is  no  way  for  us  to  force 
them  to  play  ball. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  Important  for 
the  Government  to  reach  a  major  policy  de- 
cision, and  for  the  President  to  Issue  an 
Executive  order  against  fighting  meaningless 
battles  In  the  cold  war. 

We  have  a  cultural  exchange  program 
with  the  Russians  but  their  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  State  Department  are  playing 
a  game  of  "If  you  hit  our  scientists,  we  shall 
hit  your  scientists."  Accordingly,  our  State 
Department  Imposes  senseless  travel  restric- 
tions on  our  Russian  colleaKues  who  visit 
this  countrv.  These  travel  restrictions  are 
not  aimed  at  the  safeguarding  of  any 
secrets,  but  are  merely  a  way  of  hittin?  back 
at  travel  restrictions  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment occasionally  Imposes  on  American 
scientists  who  travel  about  in  Russia. 

I  believe  that  representations  ought  to  be 
made,  at  as  high  a  level  of  the  administra- 
tion as  i3  necessary,  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  llnd  some  other  assignment  in  the 
State  Department  for  those  who  have,  up 
till  now.  handled  the  East-West  cultural 
exchange  program. 

2.  I  believe  that  America  could  and  should 
make  unilaterally  two  crucially  Important 
policy  decisions  and  that  she  should  pro- 
claim these  decisions. 

First  of  all,  America  should  resolve  and 
proclaim  that  she  would  not  resort  to  any 
strategic  jombing  of  cities  or  bases  of  Russia 
(either  bv  means  of  atomic  bombs  or  con- 
ventional' explosives  >,  except  if  American 
cities  or  bases  are  attacked  with  bombs,  or 
If  there  i:;  an  unprovoked  attack  with  bcimbs 
against  cne  of  America's  allies. 

Further,  America  should  make  a  second 
policy  decision  and  should  proclaim  this 
decision.  In  order  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  relevance  of  this  second  decision.  It 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  following: 

Soon  after  the  war,  when  Rus.sla  did  not 
as  yet  have  anv  atomic  bombs,  she  proposed 
that  the  Domb  be  outlawed.  This  could  take 
the  form  of  a  unilateral  pledge,  given  by  each 
atomic  power,  that  it  would  not  resort  to  the 
use  of  atamic  bombs,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  attackmg  cities  or  bases,  or  as  a  tactical 
weapon  to  be  used  against  troops  in  combat. 
Recently.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times  dlicussed  with  Khrushchev  the  possi- 
bility of  such  unilateral  pledges,  renouncing 
the  use  of  the  bomb.  Khrushchev  said,  on 
this  occasion,  that  if  there  were  a  war.  even 
If  at  flrfit  only  conventional  weapxirLs  were 
used,  subsequently  the  side  which  U  about 
to  lose  the  war  would  find  It  Impossible  to 
abide  by  Its  pledge  and  would  resort  to  tlic 
use  of  the  bomb. 

This  brings  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
crux  of  t-he  Issue,  that  today  It  might  still  be 
possible  to  resist  force  with  forre.  but  the 
objectlvt*  of  the  use  of  force  must  no  longer 
be  victory.  The  objective  must  only  be  to 
make  a  conquest  difficult  and  expensive. 

If  force  Is  used  then  an  all-out  war,  which 
neither  side  wanU.  can  be  avoided  only  If 
both  sides  recognize  that  the  use  of  force 
must  not  be  aimed  at  victory,  or  anything 
approaching  victory. 

Keeping  this  point  of  view  In  mind,  Amer- 
ica could  and  should  adopt  the  policy  that. 
In  case  of  war,  If  she  were  to  use  atomic 
bombs  :igalnst  troops  In  combat,  she  would 
do  so  only  on  her  own  side  of  the  prewar 
boundary. 

In  case  of  war  America  would  then  be 
bound  by  a  pledge  to  this  effect  as  Icmg  as 
Russia  Imposed  a  similar  restraint  on  her 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Manifestly,  this  type  of  use  of  atomic 
bombs  would  be  a  defensive  operation  and. 
moreover.  It  would  be  a  very  effective  defen- 
sive operation,  either  on  the  part  of  Russia  or 
on  the  part  of  America,  as  long  as  the  re- 
straints remain  In  effect  on  both  sides. 


Such  a  pledge  would  be  no  less  clear  than 
the  simple  pledge  renouncing  the  use  of  the 
bomb,  but  It  would  be  much  easier  to  keep 
and  therefore  It  would  be  a  more  believable 
pledge.  And  If  neither  side  aimed  at  any- 
thing approaching  victory,  then  It  would 
substantially  reduce  the  danger  of  an  aU-out 

war. 

When  I  discussed  this  issue  In  Germany  3 
years  ago.  people  there  said  that  If  the  ground 
forces  of  the  Allies  were  pushed  beck  to  the 
Rhine,  and  America  used  atomic  bombs 
against  troops  In  combat  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Oder-Nelsse  line,  many  West  Ger- 
man cities  might  be  destroyed  by  American 
bombs.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  West 
German  cities  could  be  spared  by  a  Judicious 
tactical  use  of  atomic  bombs  by  American 
forces,  but  I  do  know  that  if  America  were 
to  use  bombs  beyond  the  prewar  boundary. 
West  German  cities  would  be  destroyed  by 
Russian  bombs. 

Recently,  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
vetoed  with  a  more  than  two-thirds  majority. 
55  against  20,  to  outlaw  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs  in  war.  The  use  of  atomic  bombs  in 
warfare  was  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be  a 
crime  and  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Since  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peuoe  among  the  smaller  nations,  assuming 
the  cooperation  of  the  great  powers  to  this 
end.  attempts  to  regard  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
the  Assembly  as  legally  binding  must  neces- 
sarily fall.  Still  the  United  States  must  not 
fly  In  the  face  of  world  opinion  and  simply 
disregard  the  vote  of  the  General  Assembly, 
when  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  ex- 
presses the  legitimate  concern  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nations  that  the  use  of 
atomic  bombs  In  warfare  might  lead  to  a 
world  catastrophe.  Rather,  out  of  respect  for 
world  opinion  and  In  its  own  Interest,  the 
United  States  ought  to  go  as  far  toward  com- 
plying with  it  as  valid  conslderat  ons  for  Its 
own  security  permit.  The  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  atomic  bombs  in  case  of  war  which  I 
am  advocating  are  advocated  with  this  end 
in  view. 

Western  Europe  is  not  Inferior  to  Russia 
either  In  manpower  or  in  resources  and  It 
would  be  possible  for  Western  Europe  to 
build  up  within  5  years  conventional  forces 
to  the  point  where  It  could  renounce  the 
use  of  atomic  bombs  against  troops  In  com- 
bat In  case  of  war.  But  even  this  would  be 
to  no  avail  unless  the  nations  Involved  give 
up  any  thought  of  fighting  limited  wars  for 
'limited  objectives"  and  resort  to  force  only 
to  make  a  conquest  difficult  and,  with  luck, 
to  prevent  it. 

As  long  as  there  Is  no  agreement  providing 
for  arms  control,  and  Russia  remains  In  pos- 
session of  large  stockpiles  of  bombs.  America 
has  no  choice  but  to  maintain  a  strategic 
atomic  striking  force.  However,  It  should 
maintain  such  a  force  only  as  protection 
against  America  or  her  allies  being  attacked 
with  bombs.  The  number  of  bombs  retained 
for  this  purpose  need  not  be  very  large,  and 
more  Important  than  the  number  of  bombs 
retained  Is  the  Invulnerability  of  the  bases 
from  which  they  would  be  launched.  If 
these  bases  are  invulnerable,  so  that  no  single 
massive  attack  against  them  could  substan- 
tially damage  America's  ability  to  retaliate, 
then  America  needs  to  retain  only  enough 
bombs  to  be  able  to  destroy  In  retaliation  a 
substantial  number  of  Russia's  cities,  after 
giving  due  notice  to  permit  their  orderly 
evacuation. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  If 
America  adopts  the  policy  here  advocated, 
she  thereby  renounces  the  threat  of  strategic 
bombing  as  a  general  deterrent  because  she 
could  then  make  this  threat  only  in  case 
Russia  would  drop  bombs,  and  drop  them  on 
our  side  of  the  prewar  boundary. 

I.  personally,  do  not  believe  that  America 
would  lose  niuch   by  giving  up  the   threat 


of  strategic  bombing,  because  the  deterrent 
effect  of  such  a  threat  Is  negligible  unless 
the  threat  Is  believable. 

If  America  were  to  threaten  to  drop  bombs 
on  a  large  number  oi'  Russian  cities  tn  case 
of  war,  knowing  full  well  that  Russia  would 
retaliate  by  dropping  bombs  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  clUes,  such  a  threat  wo\ild 
be  tantamount  to  a  threat  of  murder  and 
suicide.  The  threat  of  murder  and  suicide 
would  not  be  a  believable  threat  In  the  con- 
text of  the  so-called  Ilerlln  crisis,  nor  would 
It  be  a  believable  threat  In  the  context  of 
any  other  similar  conflict  In  which  America's 
rights  and  Interests  may  be  at  stake,  but  not 
America's  existence  as  a  nation. 

Those  responsible  for  the  planning  of 
strategy  In  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
concede  this  much 

.According  to  persistent  press  reports  there 
Is.  however,  an  increasingly  influential  school 
of  thought  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  holds  that,  In  case  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia, America  may  engige  in  strategic  bomb- 
ing, aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Russian 
rocket  bases  and  strategic  alrbases  Amer- 
ica would  not  bomb  any  of  Russia's  cities 
If  she  can  help  it.  as  long  as  Russia  did  not 
bomb  any  of  America's  cities. 

This  school  of  thought  holds  that,  at  pres- 
ent, Russia  does  not  aave  many  long-range 
rocket  bases  and  strategic  alrbases,  that  the 
location  of  many  of  these  bases  Is  known, 
and  that  most  of  them  are  vulnerable  and 
could  be  destroyed  bj  attacking  them  with 
bombs  By  building  enough  long-range 
solid-fuel  rockets  (Minutemen)  and  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  Intermediate 
range  solid-fuel  rockets  (Polaris)  America 
may  be  able  to  keep  ahead  In  this  game  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Those  who  advocati-  such  a  policy  believe 
that  if  America  should  succeed  In  knocking 
out.  say,  90  percent  of  Russia's  strategic 
atomic  striking  forces,  then  the  Russians 
would  probably  speak  to  us  as  follows:  "We 
have  enough  rockets  eft  to  destroy  a  large 
number  of  American  cities,  but  we  know 
that  if  we  did  this  .America  may  retaliate 
by  destroying  all  of  our  cities.  Therefore, 
we  are  going  to  hold  our  fire  and  we  propose 
to  negotiate  peace.  We  concede  that  the 
power  balance  has  now  shifted  in  America's 
f.ivor  and  we  are  now  willing  to  yield  on  a 
number  of  Issues  on  *hich  we  took  an  in- 
flexible stand  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities" If  this  were  to  happen  America 
would  have  won  a  v  ctory  even  though  It 
may  be  a  victory  in  ;»  limited  sense  of  the 
term  only. 

Naturally  if  there  ;s  a  war  and  America 
resorts  to  the  bombing  of  bases  in  Russia, 
one  could  not  expect  the  Russians  to  sit  Idly 
by  and  watch  America  picking  up  step  by 
ste[)  one  base  after  aiiOthcr.  It  follows  that 
America  would  have  to  start  the  strategic 
bombing  of  Russian  bases  with  a  sudden. 
mas-sive  attack  and  to  try  to  destroy  all  vul- 
nerable Russian  biases  of  known  location 
In  the  first  attack. 

There  are.  of  course,  people  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  have  serious  doubts 
that  America  would  f dually  carry  out  such 
a  first  strike  against  bases.  In  case  of  war,  yet 
they  believe  that — at  the  present  Juncture — 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  threaten  to  bomb  Rus- 
sian bases  in  case  of  war  because  this  is  a 
more  believable  threat  than  the  threat  of 
murder  and  suicide." 

I  do  not  know  Ju3t  how  believable  this 
threat  is.,  but  I  do  kr.ow  that  at  best  we  are 
purchasing  an  increased  restraint  on  Russia's 
part  for  a  year  or  two,  and  that  we  are  pur- 
chrtsiug  it  at  a  very  high  price.  For  whether 
we  adopt  such  a  strategy  or  merely  give 
Rus.sla  the  impression  that  we  have  adopted 
such  a  strategy,  we  are  provoking  an  all-out 
atomic  arms  race  and  may  within  a  very 
few  years  reach  the  point  of  no  return,  In 
this  regard. 


Therefore.  I  believe  that  It  Is  Imperative 
to  expose:  (a)  the  adoption  of  plans  which 
call  for  a  first  strike  against  Russian  rocket 
and  strategic  air  bases  In  case  of  war,  and 
(b)  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  "deterring" 
Russia,  with  the  threat  that  America  would 
resort  to  such  a  first  strike  in  case  of  war 
I  believe  that  the  rejection  of  both  these 
policies  Lb  an  attainable  political  objective 
because  there  Is  considerable  doubt  within 
the  administration  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
policies. 

3.  America  could  and  should  resolve  that 
atomic  bombs  and  the  means  suitable  for 
their  delivery,  which  are  supplied  by  her 
and  which  are  stationed  In  Eiirope.  shall  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  American  military 
units  which  are  under  American  command, 
rather  than  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
NATO.  As  long  as  America  Is  committed  to 
defend  Western  Europe,  there  Is  no  valid 
argument  for  turning  over  bombs  to  the  con- 
trol of  other  Western  European  nations. 

Germany  Is  going  to  put  Increasingly 
strong  pressure  on  the  U.S.  Government  to 
turn  over  such  equipment  to  NATO  control, 
and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  balancing  any 
such  pressure  by  bringing  domestic  pxslltical 
counterpressure  to  bear  on  the  Government 

America  should  stand  firm  In  opposing  the 
production  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs 
by  Germany  as  well  as  the  production  of 
means  suitable  for  their  delivery. 

It  Is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  achieve  arms  control  may  fall  and 
that  In  the  end  It  will  not  be  within  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  Ger- 
many from  producing  Its  own  bombs  and 
rockets.  At  about  the  same  time  the  United 
States  may  however  also  free  herself  from 
her  commitments  to  defend  Germany  against 
external  military  intervention.  But  we  are 
not  concerned  at  this  point  with  develop- 
ments that  may  conceivably  occur  in  the 
unpredictable  future. 

4.  Not  every  Issue  can  be  solved  by  Con- 
gress passing  a  law,  and  there  are  borderline 
Issues  where  political  action  alone  can  bring 
no  solution  because  the  specific  knowledge  Is 
lacking  of  how  to  go  about  the  solution. 
The  l.ssue  of  general  disarmament  seems  to 
be  such  a  borderline  Issue. 

I  believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  little 
could  be  gained  by  bringing  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  enter  Into  formal  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  on  the  Issue  of  general  dis- 
armament, because — as  they  say,  "You  can 
lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cant  make 
him  drink." 

I  believe  that  no  substantial  progress  can 
be  made  toward  disarmament  until  Ameri- 
cans and  Russians  first  reach  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  the  issue  of  how  the  peace  may 
be  secured  In  a  disarmed  world. 

American  reluctance  to  seriously  contem- 
plate general  disarmament  Is  largely  due  to 
uncertainty  about  this  point.  If  It  became 
clear  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
issue  li  possible,  many  Americans  may  come 
to  regard  general  disarmament  as  a  highly 
desirable  goal. 

On  the  Issue  of  how  to  secure  the  peace 
In  a  disarmed  world,  progress  could  probably 
be  m"de  reasonably  fast  through  nongov- 
ernmental discussions  among  Americans  and 
Russians.  I  believe  that  such  discussions 
ought  to  be  arranged  through  private  Initia- 
tive, but  with  the  blessing  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Russians  know  very  well  that  America 
Is  not  ready  seriously  to  contemplate  general 
disarmament  and  this,  to  my  mind,  explains 
why,  in  spite  of  being  strongly  motivated  for 
disarmament,  the  Russian  Government  dis- 
plays in  its  negotiations  on  this  Issue  much 
the  same  attitude  as  does  the  American 
Government.  As  far  as  negotiations  on  dis- 
armament are  concerned,  hitherto  both  Gov- 
ernments have  been  mainly  guided  by  the 
public  relations  aspect  rather  than  by  the 
substantive  aspect  of  the  Issue. 


The  Soviet  Union's  attitude  might  change 
overnight,  however,  If  It  became  apparent 
that  America  was  becoming  serioiuly  Inter- 
ested  In  disarmament. 

The  Russians  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
economic  benefits  they  would  derive  from 
disarmament,  and  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  commen- 
surate price  for  obtaining  It.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  this  should  be  so  for  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  on  defense  an  even  larger  frac- 
tion of  her  Industrial  output  than  America 
does. 

America  Is  at  present  committed  to  protect 
certain  territories  which  are  located  In  the 
geographical  proximity  of  Russia.  In  the 
case  of  general  disarmament,  America  would 
not  be  able  to  live  up  to  any  such  commit- 
ments. Disarmament  would  therefore  be 
politically  acceptable  to  An\erlca  only  if  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  liquidate  her  present  com- 
mitments— without  too  much  loss  of  prestige 
and  without  seriously  endangering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  other  nations  Involved. 

Khrushchev  seems  to  be  very  much  aware 
of  this.  Therefore,  If  It  came  to  serious  ne- 
gotiations on  the  Issue  of  disarmament,  and 
if  it  became  manifestly  necessary  to  reach  a 
political  settlement  In  order  to  p>ermit  Amer- 
ica to  liquidate  her  military  commitments, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  seeking  an  accommodation. 

6.  General  disarmament  may.  if  we  are 
lucky,  eliminate  war,  but  It  would  not  end 
the  rivalry  between  America  and  Russia. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  American 
efforts  toward  creating  an  orderly  and  liva- 
ble world  will  be  frtistrated  In- southeast  Asia 
and  Africa  because  of  otir  failure  to  devise 
forms  of  democracy  which  would  be  viable 
in  these  regions  of  the  wcK-ld.  The  task  of 
devising  forms  of  democracy  which  would  be 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  such  areas  Is  not 
a  task  that  the  Government  can  handle. 
Various  forms  of  democracy  may  have  to  be 
devised  which  are  Uiilor  made  to  fit  the  vari- 
ous areas.  A  major  private  group  could 
tackle  and  ought  to  tackle  this  problem.  If 
it  is  not  solved,  more  and  more  underdevel- 
oped nations  may  become  dictatorships;  some 
of  them  may  have  a  rapid  succession  of  dic- 
tator after  dictator  and.  In  the  end.  the 
people  may  have  to  choose  between  chaos 
and  communism. 

It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  America's 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations  may  be  frustrated  in 
those  areas  where  the  birth  rate  Is  high.  In- 
fant mortality  is  high,  and  there  Is  little  ara- 
ble land  left.  Improvement  In  the  standard 
of  living  win  Initially  lead  to  a  fall  in  in- 
fant mortality,  and  If  the  birth  rate  remains 
high,  the  population  will  shoot  up  so  rapidly 
that  economic  Improvements  will  not  be  able 
to  catch  up. 

Our  failure  to  develop  biological  methods 
of  birth  control,  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
such  areas,  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  development  of  such  methods  is 
not  a  task  which  the  Goveriunent  can  un- 
dertake. The  Government  could  not  create 
research  institutes  which  would  attract  sci- 
entists who  are  ingenious  and  resourceful 
enough  to  come  up  with  an  adequate  solu- 
tion. A  major  private  group  could  and 
should  tackle  this  problem. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  It  Is  possible 
to  formulate  a  set  of  political  objectives  on 
which  reasonable  people  could  generally 
agree,  and  If  these  objectives  could  count  on 
the  all-out  supfKjrt  of  a  sizable  and  dedi- 
cated minority,  then  I  should  be  Impelled  to 
go  further,  and  I  would  plan  to  go  further 
along  the  following  lines: 

I  would  ask  about  15  distinguished  scien- 
tisU  to  serve  as  fellows  of  a  council  which 
might  be  called  Council  for  Abolishing  War 
or  perhaps  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  The 
fellows  (who  are  all  scientists)  would  elect 
the  board  of  directors,  but  membership  on 
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the  board  would  not  be  restricted  to  scien- 
tists. 

This  council  would,  first  of  all,  assemble  a 
panel  of  political  advisers,  and  then  In  close 
consultation  with  these  advisers.  It  would 
fcamulate  two  sets  of  objectives.  To  the  first 
set  belong  those  objectives  which  cannot  be 
attained  at  the  present  time  through  po- 
litical action  because  It  would  taJte  further 
Inquiry,  and  perhaps  even  real  research  to 
know.  In  concrete  terms,  what  needs  to  be 
done.  To  the  second  set  belong  those  ob- 
jectives which  can  be  pursued  through  po- 
litical action  because  It  Is  clear  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  fellows  of  the  council  would  set  up  a 
research  organization  aimed  at  the  pursuit 
of  the  first  set  of  objectives,  and  they  would 
elect  the  trustees  of  that  organization.  The 
fellows  of  the  council  would  also  set  up  a 
political  organization  aimed  at  the  pursuit 
of  the  second  set  of  objectives,  and  they 
would  elect  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
organization.  Because  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  second  organization  would 
be  to  lobby,  we  may  refer  to  it  for  our  pur- 
poses as  the  lobby. 

The  council  would  hold  hearings,  per- 
haps one  every  4  months,  and  would  sub- 
sequently proclaim  in  detail  the  Immediate 
political  objectives  it  proposes  to  advocate. 
It  would  communicate  these  objectives,  per- 
haps in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pamphlets. 
to  all  those  who  are  believed  to  be  seriously 
interested.  Those  who  regularly  receive  the 
communications  of  the  council  would  be  re- 
garded as  members  of  the  movement,  if  they 
are  willing  actively  to  support  at  least  one 
of  the  several  specific  objectives  proclaimed 
by  the  council. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
enlist  those  who  are  interested  as  members 
of  an  M^anizatlon.  What  one  needs  to  cre- 
ate Is  not  a  membership  organization,  but  a 
movement. 

The  articulate  members  of  the  movement 
would  be  expected  to  discuss  the  relevant  is- 
sues with  editors  of  their  newspaper  and 
various  columnists  and  other  opinion  mak- 
ers in  their  own  community.  They  would  be 
expected  to  write  to.  and  in  other  ways  keep 
In  touch  with,  their  Congressman  and  the 
two  Senators  of  their  own  State. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  lobby  would 
be  to  help  the  members  of  the  movement 
clarify  their  own  minds  on  the  political 
objectives  they  wish   actively  to  support. 

The  members  of  the  movement  would  be 
regarded  as  pledged  to  vote  in  the  primaries 
as  well  as  in  the  elections.  As  far  as  Fed- 
eral elections  are  concerned,  they  would  be 
pledged  to  cast  their  vote,  disregarding 
domestic  Issues,  solely  on  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace. 

The  members  of  the  movement  would  be 
regarded  as  pledged  annually  to  spend  2 
percent  of  their  Income  on  campaign  con- 
tributions. The  members  would  be  asked 
to  make  out  a  check  payable  to  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  campaign  contribution  but  to 
mail  that  check  to  the  Washington  office 
of  the  lobby  for  transmission.  In  this  man- 
ner the  lobby  would  be  in  a  position  to  keep 
track  of  the  flow  of  campaign  contributions. 
Those  In  high  income  brackets  may  be 
left  free  to  contribute  3  percent  after  taxes 
rather  than  2  percent  before  taxes. 

All  members  of  the  movement  would  be 
free  to  wear  an  emblem  that  would  Identify 
them  as  members  of  the  movement,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so. 

Those  who  cannot  spend  2  percent  of 
their  income  on  campaign  contributions  may 
regard  themselves  as  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment If  they  spend  either  1  percent  of  their 
Income  or  $100  per  year,  according  to  their 
preference.  Such  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment may  receive  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  the  lobby  on  the  same  terms  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  movement. 


So  that  each  member  of  the  movement 
may  know  where  his  contribution  should 
go,  In  order  to  be  most  effective  in  further- 
ing the  poUtlcal  objectives  which  he  has 
chosen  to  pursue,  the  lobby  would  keep  in 
touch  with  each  member.  The  lobby  would 
keep  the  members  Informed  about  the  par- 
ticular contests  for  seats  In  Congress  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  movement;  but  it 
may  advise  one  member  to  take  an  interest 
in  one  of  these  contests  and  another  mem- 
ber to  take  an  Interest  in  another  of  these 
contests. 

Fbr  ccvering  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  lobby  and  the  research  organization 
(which  would  be  maintained  Independently 
from  and  operated  parallel  to  the  lobby), 
one  would  look  to  the  members  of  the  move- 
ment. Each  year  a  certain  group  of  the 
members  would  be  asked  by  the  lobby  t*j 
contribute  2  percent  of  their  Income  to  it, 
rather  than  to  spend  it  for  political  con- 
tributions. One  year  this  group  might  be 
compo8e<l  of  those  whose  names  start  with 
the  letter  "C."  Another  year  it  might  be 
composed  of  those  whose  names  start  with 
the  letter  "R."  etc. 

The  rr.ovement  must  not  wield  the  power 
that  it  may  possess  crudely.  People  in 
Washington  want  to  be  convinced,  they  do 
not  want  to  be  bribed  or  blackmailed  He 
who  gives  consistently  financial  support  to 
certain  key  Members  of  Cr>ngress  may  evoke 
their  la.-ittng  friendship  and  may  count  on 
their  wUllngness  to  listen  to  him  as  Innp: 
as  he  talks  sense.  He  who  talks  to  Mpmbers 
of  Cong-ess,  but  does  not  talk  sense,  will  not 
accomplish  anything  of  lasting  value,  even 
if  he  temporarily  sweeps  some  Members  of 
Congress  off  their  feet  by  making  huge 
political  contributions  to  them. 

There  are  many  intelligent  men  in  Con- 
gress who  have  insight  into  what  goes  on. 
the  movement  could  help  these  men  to  h;ive 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  There  are 
others  in  Congress  who  are  not  capable  of 
such  Insight;  the  only  thing  to  do  with  them 
is  not  -.o  return  them  to  Congress,  and  to 
replace  them  with  better  men.  This  may 
make  1'  necessary  to  persiuide  better  men 
to  Tun  In  the  primaries  and  to  stand  for 
election.  To  find  such  better  men  must  be 
one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  movement,  and 
the  lobby  must  be  prepared  to  help  mem- 
bers of  the  movement  to  perform  this  task. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  enlist  any  of  you 
in  such  a  movement  or  to  launch  such  a 
movement.  I  came  here  to  Invite  you  to 
participate  in  an  experiment  that  wouM 
show  whether  such  a  movement  could  be 
successfully  launched. 

First  of  all.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  look  into 
your  own  heart  and  try  to  discover  whether 
you  yoorself  would  want  to  participate  In  a 
political  movement  of  the  kind  described, 
provided  the  objectives — as  formulated  from 
time  tc  time — appeal  to  you  and  you  thought 
that  tlie  movement  could  be  effective. 

Those  of  you  who  wish  to  participate  iu 
the  exjieriment  are  asked  to  show  a  copy  of 
this  speech  to  people  In  your  home  com- 
munity who  might  be  interested  and  to  de- 
termine who  of  these  would  be  Ukely  to  be 
part  of  a  dedicated  minority  that  would  give 
all-out  support  to  a  movement  of  the  kind 
I  have  described. 

I  wcvild  appreciate  your  writing  me,  as 
soon  a5  possible,  how  many  people  you  have 
talked  to  and  how  many  of  these  and  who 
of  these  (name  and  address),  you  think, 
could  be  counted  upon. 

If  the  result  of  this  experiment  Indicates 
that  such  a  movement  could  get  off  the 
ground,  provided  it  were  started  in  the  right 
way  and  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  then 
the  Council  for  Abolishing  War  would  be 
constituted.  Presumably  the  council  would 
attempt  to  identify  25.000  individuals  who 
would  be  willing  to  maJce  campaign  contri- 
butions in  the  amount  of  2  percent  of 
their  Income.    Presumably,  if  the  council  Ls 


successful  in  this,  the  fellows  of  the  council 
would  proceed  to  establish  the  lobby. 

By  the  time  the  movement  attains  160.000 
members  it  would  presumably  represent 
about  $20  million  per  year  In  campaign  con- 
tributions or  $80  million  over  a  4-year  period. 

Whether  such  a  movement  could  grow 
further  and  come  to  represent  not  only  a 
decisive  amount  In  campaign  contributions 
but  also  a  significant  number  of  votes,  would 
then  presumably  depend  on  the  future  course 
of  world  events. 


DISTORTED  ATTACK  ON  U.S.  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
15,  1962.  issue  of  the  Economic  Council 
Letter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
recently.  It  contained  such  a  grossly 
distorted  and  blatantly  inaccurate  attack 
on  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  that  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Foster,  the  Agency's  Director,  for  com- 
ment. Since  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  seen  the  letter  or  received 
complaint  about  the  Agency  from  con- 
stituents who  saw  the  letter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  May  15  letter  of 
the  Economic  Council  and  the  Agency's 
Council  and  the  Agency's  comments  on 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agfnct, 
Wa!^hington.  DC.  June  4,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  S  Ci.ark, 
U  S  Firnate. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  cf  May  21  in  which  you  enclosed 
Economic  Council  Letter  No  527.  dated  Mny 
l.S,  1962.  commcntlne;  on  the  Public  Law 
87  297,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Art.  I  n^te  that  the  National  Economic 
Council  and  its  president,  Mr.  Merwin  K. 
Hart,  have  consistently  written  disparagingly 
cf  many  U.H.  Institutions  and  policies.  It  Is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  now  the  coun- 
cil is  undertaking  to  attack  the  new  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
While  it  is  not  useful  to  deal  with  all  the 
inaccuracies  contained  In  the  letter.  I  believe 
there  are  some  major  Inaccuracies  which 
.'-hiuld  be  made  the  subject  of  specific  com- 
ment 

The  first  criticism  made  by  the  letter  is  a 
criticism  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  first  instance  which  the  letter 
cites  as  an  exclusive  power  is:  "He  may  neszo- 
tinte  directly  with  representatives  of  other 
nations,  with  international  organizations, 
with  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  letter  is  apparently  referring  to  sec- 
tion 34(a)  of  the  act  which  provides  as 
follnws: 

-Sec  34.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secrc- 
t^'iry  of  State — 

"(a)  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  or  for  the  pvirpose  of 
exercising  any  other  authority  given  him  by 
this  Act,  may  (1)  consult  and  communicate 
with  or  direct  the  consultation  and  com- 
munication with  representatives  of  other 
nations  or  of  International  organizations  and 
(2)  communicate  in  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country  and  abroad.' 
I  fail  to  find  anything  extraordinary  in  the 
Congress  authorizing  an  official,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  conduct  negotiations  with  for- 


eign governments.  This  authority  was  re- 
quested In  the  draft  bill  transmitted  by  the 
President  and  was  recDmmended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  his  testimony  In  support 
of  the  bill.  The  authority  contained  in  this 
bill  was  endorsed  by  the  major  high  ofllcials 
of  the  Elsenhower  and  Truman  administra- 
tions who  had  broad  exi>erience  with  dis- 
armament problems.  These  Include  former 
Secretaries  of  E>efeni;e  Robert  Lovett  and 
Thomas  Gates  and  foimer  Secretary  of  State 
Ciiristian  Herter.  President  Elsenhower 
himself  endorsed  the  need  of  an  expanded 
effort  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament as  Is  represented  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

To  make  perfectly  clear  how  U.S.  disarma- 
ment policy  Is  made  I  want  to  stress  that  all 
important  policies  are  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  thorough  discussion  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Principals  which  consists  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  th»  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  President's  National  Security  Adviser, 
the  President's  Science  Adviser,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Ir  formation  Agency,  and 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

F*urthermore.  you  will  note  that  the  author 
of  the  letter  failed  to  note  the  proviso  in 
section  33  of  the  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

•'Sec  33.  The  Dlre<'tor  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  :or  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such 
other  Government  agencies,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  recommendations  concern- 
ing United  States  arns  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy:  Provided,  hovrever.  That  no 
action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any  other 
law  that  will  obligate  the  United  SUtes  to 
disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed 
Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States, 
except  pursuant  to  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  or 
unless  authorized  l)y  further  affirmative 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

The  second  objection  made  by  the  author 
of  the  letter  is  that  the  Agency,  by  executive 
order,  may  take  over  the  activities  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Defemie  Department,  includ- 
ing records,  property,  civilian  personnel,  and 
funds.  The  author  of  the  letter  InstrucU 
anyone  who  doubts  this  to  read  section  47 
of  the  law.  The  letter  goes  on  to  state, 
however,  that  althou;;h  the  Congress  might, 
within  60  days,  prevent  any  such  transfer. 
this  provision  could  be  evaded  by  a  transfer 
ordered  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 
Here  I  believe  that  the  author  of  the  letter 
should  have  followed  his  own  advice  and 
read  section  47  of  the  law  because  47(bl 
expressly  provides  that  "No  transfer  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  until  (1)  a 
full  and  complete  report  concerning  the 
nature  and  effect  of  such  proposed  transfer 
h.as  been  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress,  and  (2)  the  first  period  of  60 
calendar  days  of  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  date  of  such  report  by 
the  Congress  has  expired  without  adoption 
by  either  House  of  tlie  Congress  of  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  such  House  does  not  favor 
such  transfer.  The  procedures  prescribed 
In  title  II  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
shall  apply  to  any  such  resolution."  In 
other  words,  the  statement  that  such  a  trans- 
fer could  be  made  effective  when  Congress 
was  not  in  session  is  a  plain  misstatement. 

The  author  of  the  letter  apparently  finds 
objectionable  the  fact  that  a  disarmament 
agreement  which  might  be  negotiated  for 
presentation  to  the  Senate  might  Include 
provision  for  the  "elimination  of  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. '  and  for  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  Force."  The  au- 
thor's description  cf  such  a  disarmament 
agreement  Is  completely  in  error  and  has  no 
relationship  to  anything  contemplated  by 
the  US.  Governmert  when  he  writes:  "All 
that  would  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  United 


States  would  be  the  world  police  force," 
and  the  people  of  the  United  State*  would 
have  "their  personal  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
revolvers,  on  which  free  people  depend,  In 
the  last  analysis,  for  their  defense  against 
tyranny,  •  •  •  first  registered  and  then 
seized."  In  the  first  place,  the  UJ3.  disarma- 
ment plan  has  proposed  no  such  seizure  of 
small  arms.  In  the  second  place,  if  freedom 
could  be  guaranteed  against  tyranny  by  the 
sole  existence  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  re- 
volvers, then  today  the  people  of  Hungary, 
of  East  Germany,  of  Poland,  and  of  other 
countries  would  be  free.  They  had  such 
weapons,  but  the  Soviets  had  tanks,  missiles, 
aircraft,  and  submarines.  These  are  some  of 
the  weapons  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  to 
suppress  freedom.  The  U.S.  disarmament 
policy  is  directed  toward  finding  means  for 
achieving  peaceful  settlement  of  differences 
rather  than  through  the  use  of  such  arms. 

The  Economic  Council  letter  does  not  grasp 
at  all  the  purpose  of  a  disarmament  policy. 
It  does  not  understand  that  behind  such  a 
policy  is  the  effort  to  remove  the  likelihood 
of  a  destructive  and  catastrophic  war  en- 
gulfing the  world  and  destroying  our  civili- 
zation. The  author  of  the  letter  would  have 
his  readers  think  that  only  U.S.  weapons 
were  being  reduced,  whereas  the  program  Is 
directed  at  removing  force  and  aggression 
as  the  tools  of  Soviet  states.  As  the  weapons 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  reduced,  and  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  let  us  inspect  its  territory  to  verify  that 
they  have  been  reduced  is  still  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  agreement,  the  United  States  con- 
templates the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  firm  U.S.  policy  to  work  for 
the  use  of  law  rather  than  force  as  the  major 
means  by  which  disputes  can  be  settled  and 
this  is  where  the  United  Nations  and  its 
various  subsidiary  agencies  have  helped  to 
prevent  and  stop  aggression.  Any  United 
Nations  peace  force  established  would  only 
be  established  after  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  had 
been  .satisfied  that  the  political  control  over 
such  a  force  in  no  way  Jeopardized  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  author  of  this  letter  completely  over- 
looks the  emphasis  which  Is  placed  upon  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  those  arms 
which  are  aimed  at  the  United  States  by  our 
potential  enemies.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
attitude  would  not  help  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  it  would  put  it  in  greater 
Jeopardy.  As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his 
United  Nations  address  last  fall: 

"Today,  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest 
of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  mo- 
ment by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by 
madness.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

"Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  sjrmptom  or  a  cause  of  tension.  The 
mere  existence  of  modern  weapons — 10  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  only  minutes  away 
from  any  target  on  earth — Is  a  source  of 
horror,  and  discord,  and  distrust.  Men  no 
longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  settlement  of  all  disputes,  for 
disarmament  must  be  a  part  of  any  perma- 
nent settlement.  And  men  no  longer  pretend 
that  the  quest  for  disarmament  Is  a  sign 
of  weakness— for  In  a  spirallng  arms  race, 
a  nation's  security  may  well  be  shrinking 
even  as  its  arms  Increase." 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Foster. 

(From  the  Economic  Council  Letter,  May  15, 

1963] 

What  Ooxs  om  Hnsf 

On  September  M,  1»«1.  an  act  to  establlsH 

a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 


cy  was  signed  Into  law  (Public  Law  87-297) 
by  the  President.  The  National  Economic 
Council  was  one  of  the  ftnt  to  write  about 
this  in  council  letter  No.  512,  October  1, 
1961. 

If  there  Is  a  more  dangeroiu  law  on  the 
statute  books,  the  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil is  unaware  of  It.  It  should  be  repealed 
forthwith. 

Because  the  law  covers  more  than  8  pages 
and  its  provisions  are  set  forth  In  legal  ver- 
biage, requiring  puzzling  out  by  the  average 
mind,  its  dangerous  implications  are  not 
readily  grasped.  Perhaps  many  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  voting  for  the  act 
did  not  fully  see  its  potentials. 

The  Director  of  this  Disarmament  Agency, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
is  clothed  with  enormous  and  unprecedented 
powers,  which  may  be  augmented  by  Execu- 
tive orders. 

He  may  negotiate  directly  with  represent- 
atives of  other  nations,  with  International 
organizations,  with  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  Agency,  by  Executive  order,  may  take 
over  the  activities  and  facilities  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  Including  records,  proper- 
ty, civilian  personnel,  and  funds.  You  doubt 
this?    Read  section  47  of  the  law. 

While  it  is  true  that  Congress  may.  within 
60  days,  exercise  its  veto  power  on  certain 
acts  of  the  Agency,  it  is  possible  that  trans- 
fers may  be  ordered  while  Congress  is  not 
in  session.  The  law  must  be  read  and  studied 
before  its  full  significance  can  be  compre- 
hended. For  example,  the  law  defines  the 
terms  "arms  control"  and  "disarmament"  as 
meaning  "the  identification,  verification,  in- 
spection, limitation,  control,  reduction,  or 
elimination  of  Armed  Forces  and  armaments 
of  all  kinds."  During  the  debate  in  the 
House  an  endeavor  was  made  to  strike  out 
the  word  "elimination."  as  its  inclusion 
could  result  In  the  United  States  being  left 
without  any  Armed  Force  whatever.  The 
endeavor  failed  (80  noes.  52  ayes).  Where 
were  the  rest  of  the  Members? 

In  short,  the  Agency  may  well  be  called. 
in  the  words  of  Representative  Ashbrook. 
of  Ohio,  the  surrender  agency.  In  Its  po- 
tentials, It  permits  the  signing  away  of 
some  of  our  essential  sovereign  rights,  it  au- 
thorizes the  transfer  of  our  atomic  energy 
plants,  it  pjermlts  the  elimination  of  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  It  envisages  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force,  it  points,  of  course,  to  vast  unemploy- 
ment and  consequent  depression,  coupled 
with  the  toughest  of  reemployment  problems. 

The  very  existence  of  this  Agency  calls 
loudly  for  every  citizen  to  use  all  possible 
legitimate  means  to  Induce  his  Congressman 
and  two  Senators  to  go  about  wiping  thU 
ill-conceived  law  from  the  statute  books,  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  free  and  sovereign  people. 
Ifs  as  Important  as  that. 

Under  this  act  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  be  completely  disarmed.  Their 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  could  be  taken 
from  them.  Their  personal  rifies.  shotguns, 
and  revolvers,  on  which  free  people  depend, 
in  the  last  analysis,  for  their  defense  against 
tyranny,  would  be  first  registered  and  then 
seized . 

All  that  would  be  left  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  the  world  police 
force.  But  that  police  force  would  l>e  di- 
rected by  the  United  Nations.  The  Congress 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  States — indeed, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  himself — 
would  have  no  say  in  the  matter. 

And  the  United  Nations  would  not  leave  its 
Interests  In  the  United  States  to  American 
police,  for  such  police  units  might  side  with 
American  citizens.  The  police  units  sta- 
tioned In  the  United  States  would  be  made 
up  from  other  countries,  say.  from  Russia, 
Bed  China.  India,  Cuba,  the  Congo,  and 
Ghana.  How  wlU  you  like  that.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American   Citizen    and   American    boy    and 
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elrl?  But  once  this  situation  comes  It  will 
make  no  difference  whether  you  like  It  or 
not  It  will  be  fastened  on  you.  And  your 
children's  children  will  exist  under  it. 

So  the  time  to  act  is  now.  The  time  to  get 
mass  action  is  on  Independence  Day— on 
July  4  next.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  must  be  repealed.  Write  to 
Theodore  Jackman,  Post  Office  Box  9517,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.,  sending  15  cents  for  one 
copy  of  his  broadside,  containing  much  in- 
formation. Send  »1  and  get  seven  copies. 
Call  a  small  meeting  of  thoughtful  citizens 
of  your  conununity  and  plan  to  take  action. 
What  action?  It  will  come  to  you  when  you 
read  this  broadside. 

Incidentally,  you  will  note  from  this  broad- 
side whether  your  Congressman  and  your 
two  Senators  voted  for  or  against  this  act. 
If  against,  ask  one  of  them  to  be  the  speaker 
at  a  public  meeting;  if  for,  ask  some  other 
strong  public  man  to  speak. 

Every  candidate  for  either  House  of  Con- 
gress from  your  district  or  State  must  know 
how  you  feel. 

This  disarmament  act  must  be  repealed. 
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CONTEST  WITHOUT  WAR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  William 
Ernest  Hocking,  Alford  professor  emer- 
itus of  philosophy.  Harvard  University, 
has  sent  to  me  a  remarkable  paper  he 
has  written  entitled  "Footholds:  Toward 
a  World  Order  Allowing  Contest  Without 
War."  With  his  permission  I  should  like 
to  share  his  writing  with  readers  of  the 
CoNGRBSsioNAL  RECORD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Hocking's  paper 
and  the  covering  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Madison.  N.H., 

April  30.   1962. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senator  From  Pennsylvania. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Clahk:  You  have  been  call- 
ing for  fresh  and  constructive  thinking 
about  ways  to  achieve  peace.  You  have 
stated  eight  premises,  and  mentioned  cer- 
tain areas  for  discussion.  You  have  spoken 
of  the  climate  of  opinion  in  this  country  as 
needing   improvement. 

In  my  judgment,  you  are  sounding  just  the 
right  note.  And  what  is  needed  is  not  a 
mass  of  technical  literature,  but  a  very 
plain  grouping  of  the  judgments  on  which  a 
way  out  of  the  intricacies  over  which  we 
could  stumble  into  a  meaningless  war  can 
be  shown.  This  I  have  tried  to  do.  and  I 
submit  It  as  a  partial  response  to  your 
call. 

Yours  very  truly. 

William   E.   Hocking. 


Footholds 
(By  W.  E    Hocking) 

PRETACE 

Raisoii  d'etre 

Civilized  humanity  is  today  drifting  toward 
a  war  which  no  one  wants  and  no  one  could 
win. 

One  might  comment  on  the  absurdity  of 
this  situation,  if  it  were  not  a  threat  of  the 
utmost  tragedy;  the  most  powerful  civiliza- 
tion the  world  has  known,  powerful  In 
mental  command  and  technical  equipment, 
devoid  of  a  clear  plan  for  escaping  self- 
destruction. 

Why? 

The  root  trouble — I  risk  the  assertion — is 
in  the  morals  of  our  high  mentality — our 
wllUngnese  to  assume  that  we  know  what 
the  war.  If  It  came,  would  be  about,  when 


in  fact  we  do  not  know.  And  we  lack  the 
moral  force  to  face  our  confusion  and  nght 
our  way  throui?h  to  truth.  There  is  no  is- 
sue which  a  war  could  settle. 

We  know  well  enough  the  names  of  the 
opposing  parties,  their  banners,  their  slo- 
gans—compact names  for  opposing  beliefs  in 
economy,  pollMcs,  philosophy— and  we  as- 
sume that  we  know  the  world  purpose  of 
our  opponent  as  involving  our  own  com- 
pulsory acceptance  of  his  ideology.  Refus- 
ing this  putative  compulsion,  in  the  name 
of  liberty  versus  dictatorship,  we  think  we 
have  a  sufllcieat  casus  belli 

We  are  uneasily  aware  that  party  names 
and  banners  have  to  be  compact  common- 
coin;  that  actual  Issues  are  thus  oversimpli- 
fied. We  are  somewhat  less  on  our  guard 
as  to  the  need  that  a  banner  adopt  an  ideal 
as  a  party  perquisite,  an  object  of  exclusive 
virtue  and  loyalty;  these  banner  labels  can- 
not stop  to  note  the  limiting  conditions  of 
validity  (as  cf  liberty  unlimited)  nor  to 
confess  sheltered  self-interests  snuggling 
under  the  flag  of  the  ideal  Each  moves 
toward  presenting  its  case  to  the  world,  and 
incidentally  to  Itself,  as  the  all  good  versus 
the  all  evil.  Such  a  situation,  if  it  were 
actual,  would  still  hardly  condone  a  war  of 
annihilation.  ;hough  it  might  ens.e  the  con- 
cept: but  to  believe  it  actual  requires  an 
abeyance  of  thought. 

The  chief  source,  hnwever.  of  uur  present 
confusion  is  elsewhere  There  is.  indeed,  a 
conflict  of  ideologies;  but  with  that,  a  con- 
flict of  cliques  and  methods,  the  tactics  by 
which  the  opi)osing  groups  undertake  to  put 
their  ideologl;s  into  effect.  The  word  "com- 
munism" has  in  many  quarters  almost  lost 
interest  as  a  type  of  social-economic  organi- 
zation, coming  to  stand  primarily  for  a  cer- 
tain strategy  of  expansion  which  offends  our 
principles  of  fairplay.  We  disapprove  of  the 
ideology,  but  we  are  not  proposing  to  settle 
accounts  with  it  by  war;  what  we  propose  to 
fight  is  "the  Kf^fig"  ^"d  Its  methods 

We  confus€  our  thinking  by  the  assump- 
tion that  commimism  Is  Identified  with 
this  method  of  advancing  its  cau.se.  With  a 
moment's  ref.ection  we  recall  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  historical,  not  intrinsic.  Commu- 
nism appears  In  this  century  as  a  party  of 
revolution,  inheriting  the  ethic  of  an  uphill 
fight,  confronting  not  a  ballot-box  rejection 
but  an  avowed  will  to  destroy  the  movement 
root  and  branch.  As  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  a  revo.utionary  party  is  likely  to  reply 
with  all  the  methods  of  political  realism, 
of  cunning,  cruelty,  deceit.  It  attempts  to 
enforce  accejjtance  of  its  Ideology,  creating 
by  terror  a  false  unanimity  of  opinion:  It 
demands  the  obsequious  services  of  artists 
and  men  of  letters;  it  resorts  at  heed  to 
banishment  ,md  assassination.  It  creates,  in 
brief,  the  police  state,  as  long  as  Its  own  sur- 
vival is  threttened  by  an  opponent  whom  it 
regards  as  equally  unprincipled  and  far 
more  hypocr.tical. 

In  our  abhorrence  of  these  methods,  we  In- 
cline to  treat  communism  as  a  block- 
phenomenon  whose  ideology  is  completely 
disposed  of,  for  all  decent  citizens,  by  the 
procedures  of  its  advance,  supported  by  its 
theory  of  class  war,  and  its  appeal  to  revolu- 
tion in  its  ow  n  classics. 

For  us  of  today,  the  strife  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  thus  twofold:  it  Is  a  conflict  of 
ideologies;  tut  it  is  also  a  conflict  of  the 
groups  or  "gings"  and  their  modes  of  action, 
their  principles  or  lack  of  principle 

And  the  :urrent  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  strife  ff.U  into  two  classes  showing  dif- 
ferent types  of  futility.  There  are  those  who 
argue  it  out  with  the  contrasting  Ideologies, 
as  if  they  were  the  whole  issue,  easing  the 
whole  picture  Into  an  academic  frame,  as  in 
a  Platonic  dialogue.  And  there  are  those 
who  deal  sol-ily  with  the  gangs-and-methods. 
assuming  the  crimes  of  revolution  Inherent 
in  the  Ideology,  and  condemning  in  advance 
anyone  who  so  much  as  lends  an  ear  to  the 


reprobate  point  of  view.  Both  of  these  at- 
tempts, I  say,  are  futile.  But  the  second, 
closing  in  advance  any  possibility  of  cure, 
is  Incapable  of  recognizing  actualities.  Erich 
Fromm  rightly  calls,  this  temper  pathological. 
I  shall  follow  neither  of  these  programs. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  ideologles-in-action. 
developing  their  own  self-criticism  through 
experience.  I  shall  then  propose  a  method  of 
Interaction  which  can  supplant  the  distem- 
per of  the  revolui.onary  upsurge,  a  way  to 
contest  without  war. 

But  this  effort,  as  of  today,  must  not  in- 
volve another  learaed  treatise,  another  op- 
portunity for  confusion.  The  immediate 
need  is  for  a  wide  and  general  clarity,  a 
singling  out  of  the  underlying  simplicities, 
the  grotmds  of  necessary  agreement  which 
\inderlie  every  actxial  contest,  and  a  method 
of  workout  for  the  residual  and  very  real 
Issues,  a  method  compatible  with  world 
order. 

I  shall  here  try  to  outline  those  few  com- 
monsense  footholds,  practically  self-evident, 
which  can  provide  an  arena  for  orderly  con- 
test and  judgment. 

William  Ernkst  Hocking 
April  30.  1962. 
footholds  toward  a    world   order  allowing 
contest  without  war 
I.  Every  Ideology,  when  put   Into  practice 
on  a  national  scale,  is  changed  by  experience. 
This    holds    gfxxl    whether    or    not    cuch 
changes    are    acknowledged    by     authorities 
committed    to    an    orthodoxy.      For    experi- 
ence— as    distinct    from    outside    criticism — 
brings   abt)Ut   one's  own   discovery   of  faulty 
premises,  or  of   faulty   apprehension    of    the 
ideas  involved,  and  so  Initiates  the   process 
of  self-correction. 

(Self-correction  is  at  the  basis  of  that  type 
of  change  or  development  of  Ideas  sometimes 
called    dialectic") . 

II  As  a  result,  there  is  in  the  world  today. 
on  a  national  scale,  no  pure  communism  and 
no  pure  capitalism 

The  USSR,  economy  approaches  a  state 
capitalism — as  all  Industrializing  involves  a 
conservative  accumulation  of  capital  and  a 
study  of  personal  incentive.  The  US.  econ- 
omy, with  graduated  income  tax.  New  Deal 
legislation,  compulsory  contribution  to 
"social  security"  •  •  •  approaches  In  vari- 
ous respects  a  "welfare  state." 

In  brief,  all  working  economies  are  "mixed 
economies";  the  originally  hostile  ideologies, 
without  losing  contrast  of  principle,  tend  to 
converge,  a  most  striking  history  of  unin- 
tended rapprochement. 

III.  In  view  of  this  convergence,  pure 
hostility — the  all-good-versus-all-evil  atti- 
tude— is  no  longer  even  intelligent. 

Pure  evil.  If  we  can  find  it.  deserves  no 
toleration,  still  less  appeasement:  all  that  is 
decent  In  us  revolts  against  compromising 
with  corruption  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But 
the  will  to  find  pure  evil — indulging  the 
luxury  of  condemnation — may  be  equally  vi- 
cious. No  great  power  can  today  intelli- 
gently devote  Itself  to  the  political  extinc- 
tion of  its  ideological  opponent,  engaged  as 
that  opfxinent  must  be — and  verlftably  is — 
In  the  inexorable  process  of  learning  from 
experience. 

Tlie  alternative,  accepted  coexistence,  ex- 
perimental and  competitive,  becomes  the  ra- 
tional basis  of  policy,  at  the  moment  when 
it  has  become  the  necessary  basis,  since  !iu- 
clear  war  has  become  an  Intolerable  resort, 
an  uncivilized  threat. 

The  ideal  of  requiring  unconditional  sur- 
render, implied  by  the  demand  to  push  the 
cold  war  to  the  point  of  victory,  thus  call- 
ing out  the  maximum  of  fear  and  disposi- 
tion to  preventive  attack,  involves  the  maxi- 
mum of  fallacy,  and  of  provocation — a 
perfect  example  of  the  Roman  adage,  optima 
corrupta  pesslma,  "the  corruption  of  the  best 
becomes  the  worst."  (summa  jus  summa 
injuria) . 
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IV.  It  foUowa  at  once,  in  direct  challenge 
to  current  aastunptlonn — that  no  great  power 
can.  In  sober  reallBin,  entertain  the  goal  of 
world  conquest. 

This  goal  is  radically  different  from  the 
"world  revolution"  of  traditional  Marxian  es- 
chatology.  a  proleterlan  overturn  from 
within.  But  the  vision  of  world-sway  still 
animates  the  expensive  urge  of  Communist 
p>olicy — legitimate  enough,  provided  the 
means  used  are  open  competitive  persuasions 
rather  than  force  c»  fraud.  The  myth  of 
world  triumph  Is  the  normal  Utopia  of  every 
warmly  held  political  ideal;  the  nature  of 
that  vision  excludes  the  notion  of  military 
conquest  as  a  fit  means  for  making  an  ideal 
prevail. 

But  my  present  point — In  full  view  of  the 
enormous  military  preparations  on  both 
sides,  and  also  of  t.ie  catch-as-catch-can 
methods  of  Communl.it  advance — Is  that  no 
great  power,  thlnklnij  through  the  actual 
position  of  a  world  conqueror,  can  In  sober 
realism  want  It.  The  facts  of  experimental 
change,  just  reviewed,  undermine  the  con- 
viction of  finality  e88«?ntlal  to  the  Intent  of 
world  conquest.  And,  in  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  make  themselves  felt: 
TTie  problem  of  administration  on  a  world 
scale  present  obstacles  no  government  is 
prepared  to  meet.  It  sufflces  to  imagine 
the  U.S  S.R.  undertaking  to  administer  the 
United  States,  whether  before  or  after  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

The  self-interest  of  each  competitor,  dur- 
ing the  experimental  j)eriod.  calls  for  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  Its  opposite  number,  as  a 
source  of  critical  Ideas  and  techniques. 
Obviously,  the  conquist  of  either  competitor 
by  the  other  would  at  once  terminate  the 
competition,  with  lis  Independent  experi- 
ments. But  further,  the  actual  lively  con- 
cern for  scientific,  technical,  cultural  ex- 
change Implies  that  neither  opponent  wishes 
the  elimination  of  the  other. 

And  since  in  the  present  confrontation, 
world  conquest  means  the  destruction  of  one 
competitor,  the  play  of  brinkmanship.  In- 
dulged In  by  both,  holds  Itself  carefully  from 
actual  explosion,  ewn  If  destruction  were 
not  self-destruction:  the  play  Is  permeated 
with  a  pathological  Insincerity.  The  'aim  at 
world  conquest'  is  a  synthetic  nightmare. 
V.  Once  the  sham  of  world  conquest  is  dis- 
posed of,  the  vicious  circle  of  the  arms  race  Is 
potentially  broken. 

That  circle  I  have  elsewhere  formulated  as 
follows:  communism  must  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause, for  communiian.  capitalism  must  be 
destroyed.  And  for  coimnunlsm,  capitalism 
must  be  destroyed,  because,  for  capitalism, 
communism  must  b:  destroyed.* 

Both  premises  now  disappear.  The  arms 
race  becomes  an  Intolerable  masquerade. 

In  point  of  fact,  tlie  perilous  poise  of  com- 
plete readiness  to  strike,  without  striking,  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  an  effective  inhibition 
toward  authorship  of  mass  ruin:  let  us 
say  a  factor  within  the  psychological 
reality  of  a  wlll-not-to-destroy,  to  that  ex- 
tent, however  subordinate,  an  element  of 
world   peace   In   action. 

And  the  presence  of  this  fragmentary 
motive  contains  the  promise  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  world  law.  The  hope  for  a  work- 
ing International  law,  rendered  difficult  by 
the  absence  of  a  common  world -custom, 
world-tradltlon — the  historical  background 
which  Savlgny  rightly  demands  for  an  ef- 
fective code — has  le<l  to  the  assumption  that 
International  law  can  be  excogitated  from 
general  ethical  principles,  and  that  we  can 
thus  gain  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law."  But  law  can  have  no  hold  on  minds 
not  moved  by  the  dignity  as  well  as  the 
fragility  of  the  civilization  so  far  achieved  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  We  must  rather  reach 
world  law  through  world  peace.  And  of  that 
peace,  we  have  a  glimpse  In  this  inhibition. 


which  Implies  common  agreement  on  co- 
existence and  the  conditions  of  intercotirse 
and  experiment. 

VI.  The  cancellation  of  world  conquest  as 
an  objective  calls  for  an  afBrxnatlve  tech- 
nique tor  advance  beyond  the  stage  of  de- 
nunciatory confrontation.  Coexistence  im- 
plies not  only  the  right  to  carry  on  the 
Ideological  experiment,  each  for  Itself,  but 
a  mutual  Interest  In  the  progress  of  each 
experiment:  the  experiment  Is  by  each  party, 
but  It  is  for  mankind. 

A  state  of  cultural  tension  has  been  his- 
torically a  frequent  perhaps  normal,  condi- 
tion of  thinking  humanity  (though  never 
before  has  such  tension  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  such  clear-cut  ideological  definition, 
extended  more  or  less  vaguely  to  the  think- 
ing masses).  The  outcome  of  such  tensions 
has  frequently  been  a  synthesis,  a  unton  of 
opposing  Ideas — with  correction — more  sig- 
n;flcant  than  either  alone.'  The  dialectical 
self-corrections  of  experience  frequently  re- 
sult In  unintended  syntheses:  our  "mixed 
economies"  are  cases  in  point.  In  effect  ten- 
tative syntheses;  so  also  the  set  of  principles 
proposed  by  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  his  San  Mln 
Chu  I,  now  honored  alike  by  Mao  Tse-tungs 
China  and  a  new  postage  stamp  issued  by 
Uncle  Sam,  none  less.  But  syntheses  cannot 
be  aimed  at;  they  must  arrive  as  hypotheses, 
subject  to  the  test  of  experience.  And  they 
Imply  an  Intimate  acquaintance  by  each  of 
the  experiment  of  the  other. 

The  most  effective  and  available  Instru- 
ments of  advance  are  exchanges  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  con- 
ferences across  boundaries. 

VII.  For  significant  experiment  In  the  field 
of  the  existing  opposition  of  Ideologies,  there 
are  certain  postulates  to  be  observed. 

We  note  that  the  oppKJsltlon  Is  not  simply 
economic :  It  affects  the  entire  area  of  human 
life — politics,  ethics,  the  meaning  of  history, 
law.  religion,  the  liberty  of  the  arts — an 
ideology  Is  a  composite  social  directive,  with 
its  own  uniting  esprit  de  corps.  And  ob- 
viously, deliberate  experiment  on  a  national 
scale,  and  In  full  view  of  other  nations.  Is 
not  feasible  over  this  whole  range.  Ob- 
viously, also.  It  will  Involve  the  political  arm. 

Recalling  that  a  nation,  by  Its  nature,  is 
an  exjjerlment  in  lawmaking,  an  individual 
experiment  having  its  own  flavor,  the  politi- 
cal arm  may  fairly  undertake  experimental 
alterations  In  the  national  Institutions,  sub- 
ject to  these  conditions: 

a.  Imposing  ideas,  beliefs,  sentiments  by 
political  power  is  a  self-defeating  enterprise, 
at  once  a  violation  of  human  dignity  and  an 
insured  futility.  It  Is  the  chronic  illusion 
of  political  power  that  It  can  compel  belief. 

b.  The  state  may,  however,  undertake  ex- 
periments In  the  field  of  overt  action;  and 
an  experiment  requires  unanimity  of  action 
pro  tempore,  within  the  implied  behavior; 
and  with  the  possibility  that  the  experience 
may  induce  changes  of  opinion.  (The  at- 
tempt to  regulate  agriculture  is  a  case  In 
point,  in  which  the  political  arm  Itself  may 
have  something  to  learn.) 

c.  Divergent  experiments  on  opposite  sides, 
pertinent  to  the  present  conflict,  must  have 
as  one  aim,  to  determine  the  area  of  neces- 
sary agreement,  with  the  understanding  that 
no  oppKJsltlon  can  be  total. 

Vin.  The  sciences  have  become  the  natural 
center  of  this  technique  of  exchange  and 
conference  across  boundaries.  For  here  the 
necessary  agreements  are  most  obvious  and 
most  central.  The  instruments  of  all  social 
action,  whether  of  economy  or  war.  depend 
for  their  success  on  a  valid  scientific  ground- 
work; and  the  radical  advances  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  connected  with  the  names  of 
Max  Planck,  Niels  Bohr,  Lorentz,  Einstein, 


have   compelled   all   human    techniques    of 
contention  to  come  to  unity  on  their  terms.' 

There  was  at  one  time  an  official  Soviet 
psychology  (centered  on  Pavlov)  and  an  offi- 
cial Soviet  biology  (Lysenko) .  But  the  com- 
pulsions of  the  competition  Itself  have  es- 
tablished unity  of  technique  in  these  fields. 
Joint  conferences,  such  as  those  begun  at 
Pugwash,  tend  to  extend  this  area.  The 
techniques  underlying  industry,  and  involv- 
ing property,  yield  agreement  less  readily, 
but  the  yield  (as  In  agriculture.  In  which 
USSR,  has  often  welcomed  the  sharing  of 
methods,  from  the  time  of  the  early  efforts 
in  dryfarmlng  to  the  recent  exchanges  on 
the  arts  of  raising  corn). 

Though  an  Ideology  is  in  one  sense  a  phi- 
losophy, and  an  area  of  necessary  agreement 
in  philosophy  would  be  most  effective,  rap- 
prochement Is  here  most  difficult:  and  yet 
also  visible,  as  when  "dialectical  material- 
ism, "  strongly  disturbed  by  new  concepts  of 
matter,  considers  whether  matter  is  'auto- 
dynamic."  Conferences  between  philoso- 
phers, across  boundaries,  are  under  consid- 
eration, not  with  the  idea  of  eliminating 
differences,  but  with  the  Idea  of  defining 
them. 

IX.  Experimental  mixtures  of  the  com- 
mune-and-authorltatlve  with  the  Indlvldual- 
ist-and-free  will  not  be  limited  to  the  major 
contestants.  They  must  be  in  order  In  wide 
variety,  and  under  a  wide  range  of  political 
backgrounds. 

Hence  the  notion  of  throwing  around  the 
Western  Hemisphere  a  cordon  sanitalre  from 
which  Socialist  Ingredients  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded becomes  incongruous.  Monroe  Doc- 
trines are  not  qualified  to  exclude  ideas,  nor 
experiments  with  Ideas. 

Nor  can  the  United  States  in  accord  with 
lU  own  professions  impose  Its  system  on 
others,  whether  affirmatively  or  by  ostraciz- 
ing Its  counterpart.  Nor  can  it  limit  their 
liberty  to  undertake  experiments  of  their 
own  choice,  asstuning  that  the  choice  Is 
genuinely  their  own,  and  not  in  turn  Im- 
posed from  outside. 

Further,  with  the  vanishing  of  the  shoot- 
ing-war  relation  between  the  opposing  types 
of  order,  there  arises  a  question  whether  the 
proportion  of  the  authoritarian  to  the  indi- 
vidualist may  be  a  function  of  the  stage  of 
development  in  which  a  given  community 
stands,  rather  than  an  absolute  ideal  for  all 
states. 

X.  The  ultimate,  and  most  effective,  foot- 
hold remains  to  be  stated. 

The  central  difficulty  in  all  diplomacy  Is 
the  problem  of  the  motivation  of  the  op- 
ponent. The  most  reasonable  of  proposed 
settlements  may  be  hopeless  because  of  the 
factors  of  suspicion  and  hostility  on  one 
side  or  both.  It  is  almost  a  fixed  habit  of 
the  professional  diplomat  to  asstmie  that  the 
motivation  of  his  opponent  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity:  he  represents  "the  enemy,"  period. 

For  any  emergence  from  the  present  Im- 
passe, the  Indispensable  postulate  Is  that 
the  motives  of  opponents  are  capable  of 
change  In  view  of  the  necessary  Interest."!, 
hence  agreements,  of  human  beings.  The  one 
hopeless  foreign  policy  is  that  which  de- 
mands victory  9ver  an  opponent  assumed 
unchangeably  perverse.  It  Is  devoid  of  the 
one  quality  capable  of  effect,  the  power  and 
will  to  remake  the  motives  of  the  antago- 
nist, by  way  of  certitudes  necessarily  uni- 
versal, but  capable  of  being  Invoked  only 
by  one  who  himself  Is  aware  of  them,  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  diplomat  and  becoming  for 
the  moment  the  plain  human  being  with 
the  full  sense  of  good- and -e\-ll  as  the  core 
of  everym&n'B  consciousness,  immediately 
shareable.  ( And  particularly  with  a  willing- 
ness to  admit  the  errors  of  one's  own  past 
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1  strength  of  Men  and  Nations,"  128,  182  f . 


'Cf.  Henry  A.  Murray's  lmi>ortant  discus- 
sion in  Daedalus,  summer  IMl,  p.  666  ff.. 
under  the  heading  "Unprecedented  Evolu- 
tions." 


'Cf  the  series  of  "Studies  In  Soviet 
Thought-  published  by  D.  Reldel  Publishing 
Co.  of  Dordrecht,  for  the  University  of  Fri- 
bourg.  Switzerland. 
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misdirected  hostilities.)  <The  ■■Spirit  of 
Camp  David"  was  no  illusion:  while  it  lasted 
It  contained  the  possibility  of  changing  his- 

^°On  the  basis  of  such  shared  certitudes 
creative  risks  can  be  taken  including  the 
risk  attending  unilateral  rejection  of  nu- 
clear tests— not  otherwise.  This  means  that 
the  ultimate  power  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  must  be  personal,  and  find  its  place 
in  person-to-person  encounter.  The  ulti- 
mate effort  Is  to  change  motives,  so  that 
rational  coexistence  becomes  possible;  ana 
that  effort  must  never  be  surrendered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 
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Several  otaer  Government  Ministers  rose 
to  the  defense  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
One  emphaMzed  the  Americans  had  been 
officially  invited  to  the  country. 

Mwakangale.  who  represents  the  Mbeva 
district  in^southern  Tanganyika  and  is  Gov- 
ernment agent  for  the  region,  had  corn- 
plained  that  there  were  three  Peace  Corps 
workers  in  his  area  but  none  had  come  to  see 

^^^Wherever  they  are.  we  always  he^^r  of 
trouble,-  h.'  declared.  ■You  hear  of  people 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government^  These 
iople  are  not  here  for  peace.  They  are 
here  for  to.ible."  . 

Kawawa  accused  Mwak.mgale  of  irre- 
sponsible speech  ■• 


PEACE  CORPS  IN  TANGANYIKA 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
noticed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
a  two-paragraph  story  that  indicated  a 
considerable  amount  of  criticism  in 
Tanganyika,  Africa,  relating  to  the  Peace 
Corps  I  am  happy  to  report  this  morn- 
ing that  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Robert  Shnver, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  You  probably 
saw  the  attached  two-paragraph  story  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post.  I  think  you  will  be 
Interested  In  seeing  the  full  Reuters  dis- 
patch which  the  Post  did  not  carry. 

I  am  also  attaching  some  additional  ma- 
terial which  may  Interest  you.  It  under- 
scores the  fine  reception  the  Peace  Corps  has 
received  in  Tanganyika.  In  fact,  ministers 
of  the  Government  of  Tanganyika  have 
asked  us  to  send  approximately  75  additional 
volunteers,  of  which  the  Peace  Corps  has 
agreed  to  supply  30  nurses  and  2  lab  techni- 
cians this  year 

The  two  paragraphs  in  the  Post  this  morn- 
ing  gave   a  completely  distorted  picture  of 
the  situation   in  Tanganyika,  and   I  wanted 
you  to  have  the  complete  story. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr  . 

Director. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two- 
paragraph  story  of  June  12  in  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
Reuters  dispatches  from  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanganyika,  dated  June  12,  an  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Friday.  May 
18,  and  another  story  from  Tanganyika, 
dated  June  6.  by  W.  D.  Priedenberg,  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  12.  1962] 
Peace  Corps   Hit  in    Tanganyika 

Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika,  Jtme  11 — A 
vitriolic  attack  on  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  was 
made  here  today  during  a  budget  debate 
in  Parliament. 

John  Mwakangale.  regional  commissioner 
in  the  Southern  Highlands  region,  said 
Peace  Corps  members  are  "undermining  the 
Tanganyika  Government"  and  that  "wher- 
ever   they   are   stationed   trouble   starts." 

Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika.  June  12  — 
Prime  Minister  R.  M.  Kawawa  defended  the 
Peace  Corps  last  night  against  a  legislator's 
charges  that  the  young  Americans  were 
stirring  up  trouble  in  Tanganyika. 

The  east  African  leader  told  Parliament 
he  had  challenged  John  Mwakangale  to  back 
up  his  charges  with  evidence  but  the  Na- 
tional Assemblyman  could  not  do  so. 


I  From    the    Baltimore    Sun,    May    18.    1962 1 
Pi:ace  Corps  Life  Rugged 
I  By  Joseph  R    L    Sterne  i 
Dar    es    Salaam.    Tanganyika,    May    17  — 
Wading    hipdeep    In    swamps    with     hippos 
'snorting  behind  a  curtain  of  tall  grass,  riding 
the    Kilombero    River    in    a    dugout    canfje. 
palavering  with  tribal  chiefs  at  sunset  after 
a  long  dav  on  safari,  sleeping  under  thatch- 
roofed  shelters,  getting  up  in  the  morning  to 
find    a    crowd    of    natives    wanting    to    join 
the  hike  because  there  is  safety  m  numbers 
in  elepha::t  country. 

Such  is  the  rugged  nutdoor  life  that  en- 
listment 11  the  Peace  Corps  has  brought  to 
two  young:  Americans 

As  members  of  the  35-man  team  of  en- 
gineers, survevors.  and  geok>gists  who  arrived 
in  Tanga:ivika  last  September,  22-year-old 
Thomas  Katus.  of  Mclntfxsh.  S.  Dak  .  and 
24-yei\r-old  Jerrv  P;irson.  of  Albany.  NY.,  are 
ready,  henceforth,  to  t.ike  President  Kennedy 
at  his  word 

Unlike  some  Peace  Corps  teachers  in  West 
Africa  who  have  found  life  comparatively 
soft,  the  Tanganyika  group  has  encountered 
the  very  hardships  Mr  Kennedy  talked  about 
when  he  called  fur  volunteers  ?oon  after 
his  inauguration. 

FLOODED   TRAILS 

Two  survevors  spent  6  weeks  straight  in 
the  bush  country  near  the  Ruanda- Urundi 
border.  Katus  and  Parson  have  gone  on 
several  80-mile  hikes  along  flooded  trails 
One  volunteer,  a  Japanese-American  named 
Allen  Tamura.  spent  so  much  time  with  the 
Wogogo  tribe  that  he  will  become  an 
honorary  member  when  the  chief  gets  around 
to  killing  a  goat. 

Yet,  for  all  these  challenges  not  a  single 
man  hivs  wanted  out  Going  quietly  about 
their  job  In  helping  with  Tanganyika's  *2,- 
500,000  feeder-road  program,  they  have 
earned  the  quiet  gratitude  of  this  country's 
newly  independent  government.  Not  a 
single  disagreeable  incident  has  occurred. 
Prime  Minister  Rashidi  Kawawa,  when  asked 
his  verdict  on  the  Peace  Corps  effort,  said 
the  volunteer.s  here  have  done  a  very  good 
job  mixing  with  the  people  and  encouraging 
self-help  measures  " 

"We  hope  to  get  more  of  them."  he  re- 
marked. 

MORE    HELP    MAY    COME 

According  to  Tanganyikan  sources,  more 
help  may  in  fact  be  on  the  way  later  this 
year.  The  Government  has  asked  for  30 
nurses.  25  experts  in  land  development,  and 
15  more  surveyors  and  water  specialists. 

Skilled  personnel  of  this  nature  Is  needed 
because  many  British  civil  servants  are  leav- 
ing the  country  and  there  are  few  trained 
Africans  to  take  their  place  In  addition. 
Government  services  are  expanding." 

The  Tanganyika  Peace  Corps  group,  under 
the  leadership  of  E.  Robert  Hellawell.  a  Cleve- 
land attorney,  took  preliminary  training  at 
Texas  Western  College  in  El  Paso  and  In 
Puerto  Rico  before  coming  to  Africa.  Of  an 
original  50-man  contingent.  15  were  weeded 
out  or  withdrew  voluntarily. 


Those  who  made  the  grade  received  7 
weeks  of  intensive  instruction  in  Swahlli 
■ifTer  their  arrival  in  Tanganyika,  then  re- 
ported fnr  their  ;,.s.signments  U)  scattered 
towns  named  Njombe  Mtwara  and  Bukoba. 
Tabora.  DfKloma  and  Mor^goro 

As  representative  members  of  the  group. 
Katus  and  Parson  had  understandable  rea- 
sons for  joining  the  Peace  Corps. 

Parson,  a  voung  Negro,  said  "he  wanted  to 
know  Africa  and  help  people  "  "I  was  tired 
of  df>ing  the  job  I  was  doing  (materials  test- 
ing for  the  State  <.t  New  York)  and  not  doing 
anything  for  anyone  else" 

Katus.  a  one-time  engineering  asjiirant 
who  is  switching  to  political  science,  said  he 
felt  "the  Peace  Corps  was  a  damn  gtx>d  idea 
in  our  foreign  policy  for  a  change  '  In  be- 
tween safaris  he  is  taking  corresixjndence 
courses  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  may  try  for  the  Foreign  Service 

Both  young  men  have  no  regrets  that  they 
volunteered,  but  b<jth  feel  they  will  have  had 
enough  when  their  t.tnir  of  duty  ends  in  July 
19G3. 

Like  most  other  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  here.  Parson  and  Katus  have  had  bouts 
of  dysentery,  a  predictable  disease  for  new- 
comers to  the  bush  Tliey  also  have  learned 
to  be  amateur  doctors,  dispensing  medicines 
to  villagers  along  their  line  of  march. 

MAKING    SURVEYS 

Working  out  of  Morogoro.  the  two  volun- 
teers are  making  preliminary  surveys  of  a 
trail  that  is  periodically  washed  out  in  rainy 
season. 

It  will  be  their  task  to  move  the  narrow- 
road  to  higher  gr.jund.  build  culverts  cner 
streams  cascading  into  the  river  and  erect 
simple  bridges  that  can  withstand  flood  pres- 
sures. The  aim  is  to  make  the  route  passable 
in  all  weather  so  African  villagers  can  get  to 
market  to  sell  their  crops  and  buy  supplies 

Tlie  Peace  Cfirps  effort  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  large  Amei  ican  aid  program  taking 
shape  here  in  Tanganyika 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  74  secondary  schcK.l 
teachers  are  at  work  and  another  61  will 
come  next  year.  American  specialists  are  as- 
sisting m  community  development,  African- 
ization of  the  civil  service  and  the  esiablifili- 
ment  of  an  agriculture  school  and  a  t«acher 
training  college 

Moreover.  Washington  has  agreed  to  un- 
derwrite a  $10  million  loan  for  Tanganyika's 
3-year  development  plan  and  is  rushing  relief 
under  the  fo(Xl-for-peace  progriun  for  vil- 
lagers isolated  by  the  fliooding  Rufiji  River. 
The  US  program,  though  not  as  large  as 
the  aid  Britain  is  giving  its  former  trust  ter- 
ritory, is  one  of  the  key  props  in  Tanganyika's 
economic  planning. 

TAKES    TIME 

Economic  development,  however,  takes 
time  as  well  as  money.  Planning  is  hard 
enough  in  an  underdeveloped  country,  but 
carry  through  presents  even  greater  prob- 
lems So  far,  for  example.  Tanganyika  has 
not  been  able  to  launch  a  single  project  that 
will  be  financed  from  the  loan  funds. 

For  this  reason,  the  Peace  Corps  has  spe- 
cial appeal  at  this  stage  in  the  country's 
history 

In  teaching  health,  engineering  and  agri- 
culture. Tanganyika  hiis  many  skilled  and 
semiskilled  jobs  to  be  tilled  and  a  surplus  of 
mundane  but  necessary  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed without  long  months  of  preparation. 
One  senior  British  official,  who  confessed 
he  was  skeptical  about  the  Peace  Corps  when 
It  was  first  announced,  said  he  had  changed 
his  views  "180  degrees." 

•'I  take  it  all  back."  he  smiled.  "We 
have  a  dozen  lads  out  here  now  on  a  Peace 
Corps  type  of  program  and  I  hope  we  send 
many  more.  It's  gocxl  for  the  youngsters, 
and   it's    very    helpful    to    Tanganyika." 


(By  W.  D    Friedenberg) 
Mbeya,  Tanganyika.  June  6 — A  good  Peace 
Corps  man  nowadays  in  Tanganyika  Is  hard 
tu  find. 

They  are  good,  all  right.  Tanganyika's 
energetic  little  Prime  Minister  Rashldl  Ka- 
wawa says  enthusiastically  "They're  very 
gcKjd.  very  helpful.  We  wish  we  had  more." 
The  reason  they  are  hard  to  find  Is  that 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  out 
In  the  bush,  doing  their  Job — mainly  help- 
ing lay  out  feeder  loads  in  the  most  remote 
jj.irts  of  the  land. 

The  last  place  tj  look  is  in  the  modest 
Peace  Corps  office  in  the  capital  city  of  Dar 
es  Salaam.  There  is  an  English  secretary 
holding  the  fort,  out  the  35  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  themselves  are  off  in  Mwanza. 
Njombe.  Morogoro,  Mbeya,  or  some  other 
pLtce  you.  or  they,  never  heard  of  before. 
Now  halfway  through  their  2-year  tour, 
they  have  not  transformed  the  face  of  the 
countryside,  but  they  have  made  a  few  much 
appreciated  nicks  in  Tanganyika's  enormous 
ground  communications  problem. 

The  problem  is  that  this  undeveloped 
country  of  360.000  square  miles  has  only 
3.500  miles  of  main  roads  and  10,000  miles 
oif  district  roads  ciirt.  for  all  but  a  few  hun- 
dred miles. 

More  through  routes  are  needed  But 
needed  even  more  are  bush -country  feeder 
roads  to  enable  fa-mers  to  move  their  corn, 
cotton  and  ll\eslcKk  V)  market,  to  encourage 
furestrv.  mining  and  transport,  and  permit 
Government  he,at:i.  education  and  informa- 
tion services  to  penetrate  communities  now 
In  near  Isolation 

To  survey  the.si>  feeder  roads,  there  are 
simply  not  enough  leftover  British  civil 
engineers,  and  the  Africans  who  will  some- 
day replace  them  liave  not  yet  been  pr(xluced 
in  sufficient  numbers  This  Is  where  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  come  in  -and  go  out 
into  the  bush 

Here  in  the  mcnntainous  southwest  cor- 
r,er  of  Tanganyika  o^ir  ir)Sin  in  Mbeya.  a  town 
of  5.000.  is  Rodger  Stewart,  22.  of  Pitts- 
burg, who  took  ler  ve  from  Lehigh  University 
after  his  junior  year  to  Join  the  Corps 
(Note,  Pittsburgh  Stewart  is  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Howard  B.  Stewart  of  513  Emerson  i 

After  7  weeks  ct  orientation  and  Swahlli 
study  in  Arusha.  he  came  here.  "I'm  work- 
ing with  two  African  ivssistants.  and  a  crew." 
Stewart  said.  "So  far  we've  alined  a  bunch 
of  feeder  roads,  and  built  a  little  three-room 
courthouse.  Now  I'm  doing  the  drawings 
for  a  100-fo<5t  bridge." 

■  I  think  Im  learning  a  lot.  and  I'm  hav- 
ing a  good  time'^and.  he  admits,  when 
pressed.  "Yes,  I  guess  I'm  helping  out.  too" 
Most  of  Stewart's  time  is  spent  camping 
out,  traveling  around  by  jeep  and  foot.  He 
IS  in  town  rarely,  and  is  even  saving  .some 
of  his  $168  monthly  salary. 

The   Peace   Corps   takes  care   of   him   well 
There    is   a   doctor,   John   King.    26,   of    Nor- 
folk.  Va  ,   who   travels  around   looking  after 
volunteers'  ailments      And   the  Corps  sends 
a  weekly  newspaper  from  the  States. 

One  disappointment  Is  that  there  is  rela- 
tively little  afterwork  camaraderie  between 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  their  African 
workmates.  The  educational  gap  Is  usually 
pretty  wide  and  in  many  cases,  the  general 
feeling  Is  that  talking  about  the  work  at 
hand  seems  to  exhaust  the  conversational 
possibilities. 

But  American-African  relations  appear  to 
l)e  go<xl — as  Indeed  are  United  States-Tan- 
ganvlkan  relations.  Prudently,  the  United 
States  is  not  overpubliclzing  the  Peace 
Corps,  thus  making  It  a  blatant  political 
t(X)l.  and  this  makes  the  Peace  Corps  work 
all  the  more  acceptable,  appreciated  and 
perhaps  successful. 

Clearly.  Tanganyika  would  like  to  have 
more  Peace  Corps  volunteers  after  this  group 
goes  home. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  particular  stories  give  a  true  pic- 
ture of  what  is  really  happening  in 
reference  to  the  Tanganyikan  reception 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  also  noticed  in  the  paper,  as  I  was 
reading  the  morning  press,  a  further 
story  relating  to  the  reception  of  the 
Peace  Corps  personnel  in  Tanganyika, 
stating  as  follows:  "Tanganyikans  De- 
fend Peace  Corps."  This  story  is  from 
the  news  dispatches  from  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Tanganyika.  June  12,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Premier  R  M  Kawawa  defended  the  Peace 
Corps  last  night  against  a  legislator  s  charge 
that  the  young  Americans  were  stirring  tip 
trouble  in  Tanganyika. 

The  Tanganyikan  Premier  told  Parliament 
he  had  challenged  John  Mwakangale  to  back 
up  his  charges  with  evidence  but  the  na- 
ti<mal  a.ssemblyman  could  not  do  so. 

Several  other  Government  ministers  rose  to 
the  defense  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  in  this  news  story 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  13  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  19621 
Tanganyikans  Defind  Peaci  Corps 

Dar  e.s  Salaam.  Tanganyika.  June  12  — 
Premier  R.  M.  Kawawa  defended  the  Peace 
Corps  last  night  against  a  legislator's  charge 
that  the  young  Americans  were  stirring  up 
trouble  In  Tanganyika. 

The  Tanganyikan  Premier  told  Parliament 
he  had  challenged  John  Mwakangale  to  back 
up  his  charges  with  evidence  but  the  na- 
tional aseeniblsmian  could  not  do  so. 

Several  other  Government  ministers  rose 
to  the  defense  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 

Mwakangale.  who  represents  the  Mbeya 
district  in  southern  Tanganyika  and  Is  Gov- 
ernment agent  for  the  region,  had  com- 
plained that  there  were  three  Peace  Corps 
workers  in  his  area  but  none  had  come  to 
see  him. 

he's  noist 

Mwakangale's  voice  was  often  so  loud  that 
his  words  were  lost.  He  was  interrupted 
eight  times  during  his  outburst  and  warned 
he  faced  suspension  from  Parliament  unless 
he  lowered  his  voice. 

Mwakangale  said.  "Are  the  Peace  Corps 
really  here  to  make  peace?  It's  Just  the  op- 
posite. Wherever  they  are  we  always  hear 
of  trouble.  We  hear  of  people  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Government.  These  people 
are  not  here  for  peace,  they're  here  for  trou- 
ble.   We  don't  want  any  more  Peace  Corps." 

He  said  the  Peace  CksrpB  Is  "undermining 
the  Government." 

Mwakangale  also  launched  into  diatribe 
against  foreign  embassies  In  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Premier  Kawawa  later  told  Parliament  "In 
my  experience  of  membership  In  this  House 
I  must  say  I've  never  heard  such  an  Irre- 
sponsible speech. ' 

HE    WANTS    more 

The  newspaper,  Tanganyika  Standard, 
later  quoted  the  Premier  as  saying  that  the 
Peace  Corpsmen  "have  done  a  very  good  Job 
of  mixing  with  people  and  encouraging  self- 
help  measures.  We  hope  to  get  more  of 
them." 

The  newspaper  also  quoted  praise  from 
other  Tanganyikans,  IncUidlng  a  surveyor, 
who  said: 

"They  are  extraordinary  people.  They  do 
not  consider  themselves  superior.  I  find  I 
can  mix  with  them  In  a  way  I  never  could 
before  with  white  men  or  Asians." 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  charge  of  the  legislator 
that  was  critical  of  the  Peace  Corps  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I 
quote  the  language,  "is  undermining  the 
Government."  Then  the  press  dispatch 
goes  on  to  say  that: 

Mwakangale  also  launched  into  diatribe 
against  foreign  embassies  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Premier  Kawawa  later  told  parliament  "In 
my  experience  of  membership  In  this  House 
I  must  say  Ive  never  heard  such  an  Irre- 
sponsible speech   " 

The  only  reason  why  I  cite  these 
clippings  and  news  stories  and  the  letter 
of  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  that  we  must  expect  from 
time  to  time  that  there  will  be  ii-re- 
sponsible  charges  against  this  splendid 
program.  I  am  surely  not  critical  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  reporting  what  ob- 
viously was  news.  When  a  member  of  a 
parliament  of  another  country  attacks 
the  program  of  the  United  States,  there 
should  be  a  report  of  it:  but  what  I  do 
think  is  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
true  stoi-y  as  related  in  today's  press  and 
by  Reuters  dispatches,  as  well  as  writ- 
ings from  the  Scripps-Howard  press,  is 
a  much  more  reassuring  story.  In  fact, 
the  Government  of  Tanganyika  has  wel- 
comed the  Peace  Corps.  In  every  coun- 
try this  is  the  case. 

We  will  always  find  someone,  some- 
where, who  will  attempt  to  grab  the 
headlines  by  bitter  and  irresponsible  at- 
tacks. I  regret  that  this  happened,  but 
I  want  to  thank  the  Premier  of  Tan- 
ganyika for  his  stalwart  defense  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  hope  those 
who  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps  will  in  no  way  be  affected  by  this 
kind  of  comment  in  the  press  or  the 
legislative  halls. 

This  is  the  part  of  public  life  which 
those  of  us  who  are  in  it  expect.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  no  exception.  It  will  have 
its  enemies  and  those  who  will  attempt 
to  misrepresent  its  purpose. 

We  can  be  very  proud  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  of  its  officers,  of  its  representa- 
tives, of  its  staff,  of  the  Director,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I,  for  one  am  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tanganyika  for  this  immediate 
defense  of  a  splendid  program,  which  is 
a  program  to  aid  other  people,  one  of 
the  finest  this  Government  has  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
has  mornin?  business  been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chairs  Morning 
business  has  been  cloced. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11289 »  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 
and  Tor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
has  the  unfinished  business  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  has  been  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  understandmg 
that  I  shaU  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^  _ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may   be  dispensed   with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  for  purposes  of 
amendment,  as  an  original  text;  pro- 
vided, that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  4.  line  11.  after  the  figures  "$239,- 
200  000".  to  insert  the  following  provisos: 
-Provided.  That  the  Army  Reserve  person- 
nel undergoing  paid  drill  training  and  paid 
from  this  appropriation  shall  be  maintained 
at  an  end  strength  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1963:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  Insofar  as  practicable  in 
any  reorganization  or  realinement  for  the 
purpose  of  modernization  the  number  and 
geographical  location  of  existing  units  will 
be  maintained." 

On  page  5  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to 
strike  out  "$83,800,000"  and  Insert  "$87,974.- 
000". 

On  page  5.  line  16,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$50,100,000"  and  insert  "$56.- 
800,000." 

On  page  6.  line  2,  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following  provisos : 
■Provided  further.  That  the  Army  National 
Guard  will  be  programed  to  attain  an  end 
strength  of  four  hundred  thousand  in  fiscal 
year  1W3 :  Provided  further.  That  Insofar  as 
practicable  in  any  reorganization  or  realine- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  modernization  the 
number  and  geographical  location  of  exist- 
ing unite  will  be  maintained." 

On  page  7.  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

"OPERATION'.    NAVY 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Army, 
including  administration;  medical  and  den- 
tal care  of  personnel  entitled  thereto  by  law 
or  regulation  (including  charges  of  private 
facilities  for  care  of  military  personnel  on 
duty  or  leave,  except  elective  private  treat- 
ment)  .  and  other  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  Army;  care  of  the 
dead;  chaplains'  activities;  awards  and 
medals;  welfare  and  recreation;  recruiting 
expense;  transportation  services;  communi- 
cations services;  maps  and  similar  data  for 
military  purposes;  military  surveys  and  en- 
gineering planning;  contracts  for  mainte- 
nance of  reserve  tools  for  twelve  months 
beginning  at  any  time  during  the  current 
fiscal  year;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
tuition  and  fees  Incident  to  training  of 
military  personnel  at  civilian  Institutions; 
field  exercises  and  maneuvers.  Including  pay- 
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mentB  in  advance  for  renUls  or  option*  to 
rent  land;  expenses  for  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  and  other  units  at  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  authorized  by  law;  not 
to  exceed  $4,193,000  for  emergencies  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the 
approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  h  s 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  niill- 
tary  purposes,  and  his  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government.  $3,128,345,000. 

"MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTT  rACILrrTES. 
ARMT 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary    for   the   maintenance    and   repair 
of  real  property  facilities  of  the  Army;   in- 
cluding   minor    construction    projects,    and 
project*  for  alteration,  expansion,  extension 
or  addition,  as  authorized  by  law,   all  other 
necessary    expenses    of    administration    but 
only  when  Incidental  to  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses Including  hire  of  motor  vehicles;  con- 
tracts for  maintenance  of  reserve  facilities  for 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  dur:ng 
the    fiscal    year;    and    field    printing    plants. 
$275,000,000,  and  in  addition,  .such  amounts 
of    the   appropriation   'Operation.   Army'   as 
may    be    determined    by    the    Secretary    of 
Defense   to   be   necessary    to  accomplish    the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  this  appropria- 
tion." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

"OPERATION     AND     MAINTENANCE,     ARMV 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army,  Including  administration;  med- 
ical  and    dental    care    of    personnel    entitled 
thereto    by    law    or    regulation     (Including 
charges  of  private  facilities  for  care  of  mlli- 
tarv  personnel  on  duty  or  leave,  except  elec- 
tive private  treatment  i ,  and  other  measures 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  .^rmy; 
care    of    the    dead;     chaplains'     activities; 
awards  and  medals;  welfiu-e  and  recreation; 
recruiting  expenses;   transportation  services; 
communications  services;    m.ips  and  similar 
data  for  military  purposes;   military  surveys 
and    engineering    planning;     contracts     for 
maintenance   of  reserve   tools  and   facilities 
for   twelve   months   beginning   at  ;iny  time 
during  the  current  fiscal  year;  repair  of  facil- 
ities;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;   tui- 
tion and  fees  incident  to  training  of  military 
personnel  at  civilian  institutions,   field  ex- 
ercises and  maneuvers.   Including  payments 
In   advance    for   rentals    or   options    to   rent 
land;     expenses    for    the    Reserve    Officers' 
Training   Corps    and   other   units   at   educa- 
tional   Institutions,    as    authorized    by    law; 
not  to  exceed  $4,193,000  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to   be  expended   on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of   the  Army,   and  payments  may  be   made 
on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confiden- 
tial military  purposes,   and   his  determina- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
accounting     officers     of     the     Government, 
$3,411,845,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $275,- 
000.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  real  property  facilities." 
At  the  top  of  page  10,  to  strike  out: 


"OPER.\TION,     NAVY 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  Includ- 
ing aircraft  and  vessels;  modification  of  air- 
craft; design  and  alteration  of  vessels;  train- 
ing and  education  of  members  of  the  Navy; 
administration;  procurement  of  military  per- 
sonnel; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
welfare  and  recreation;  medals,  awards,  em- 
blems, and  other  Insignia;  transportation  of 
things  (including  transportati'^n  of  house- 
hold effects  of  civilian  employee » ;  industrial 
mobilization;  medical  and  dental  care,  care 
of  the  dead;  lease  of  facilities;  charter  and 
hire  of  vessels;   relief  of  vesselB  In  distress; 


maritime    salvage    services;     mUltary    com- 
munications facilities  on  merchant   vessels; 
dissemination  of  scientific  Information;  ad- 
ministration of  patenta,   trademarks,  copy- 
rights;   annuity    premiums   and    retirement 
benefits    for    civilian    members    of    teaching 
services;    tuition,  allowances,  and  fees  inci- 
dent   to    training    of   military   personnel    at 
civilian  Institutions;   departmenUl  salaries; 
conduct     of     schoolrooms,     service     clubs, 
chapels,  and   other  instructional,  entertain- 
ment, and  welfare  expen.ses  for  the  enlisted 
men;  procurement  of  services,  special  cloth- 
ing supplies,  and  equipment;  Installation  of 
equipment  in   public  or  private  plants;   ex- 
ploration, prospecting,  conservation,  develop- 
ment, use,  and  operation  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves,  as  authorized  by  law  and  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  emergency   and  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7202  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  be 
expended  on  the  approval  and  authority  of 
the  Secretary  and  his  determination  shall  be 
final   and    conclusive   upon   the    accounting 
officers    nf    the    Government;    $2,671,916,000, 
of  which  $1,100,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriation       'Salaries       and       expenses'. 
Weather  Bureau,   Department  of  Commerce. 
fiscal    year    1963.    and    $16,980,000    shall    b-j 
transferred   to  the  appropriation   'Operating 
expen.ses'.  Coast  Guard,  fiscal  year   1933.  for 
the    operation    of    ocean    stations:    Provided. 
That  not  more  than  $311,740,000  may  be  used 
for  the  repair  and  alteration  of  naval  vessels 
In  Navy  shipyards, 

"MAINTENANCE    OF    HEAL    PROPERTY     FACILTriES. 
NAVY 

■  For  expetises,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessarv  lor  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real  property  facilities  of  the  Navy;    includ- 
ing minor  cmstructlon  proJecU,  and  projects 
for  alteration,  expansion,  extension  or  addi- 
tion, as  auihurized  by  law;   all  other  neces- 
sary   expenses    of    administration    but    only 
when  liuideiital  t-.j  the  f.  regomg  purposes  in- 
cluding hire  of  motor  vehicles,  contracts  fur 
maintenance  of  reserve  facilities  for  twelve 
months   beginning   at    any   time   during   tlie 
fiscal  year;   and  field  printing  plants;   $163.- 
526,000,    and   in   addition,   such   amounU  of 
the  appropriation  "OperaLion,  Navy"  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  appropriation  may  be  transferred  to  and 
mergod  with  this  appropriation." 
And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert; 

"OPERATION    AND    M.«NTEKANCX,    NAVT 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  including 
aircraft  and  vessels;  modification  of  aircraft; 
design    and    alteration    of    vessels;    training 
and  education  of  members  of  the  Navy:  ad- 
ministration;   procurement   of   military  per- 
sonnel;   hire    of    passenger    moU^r    vehicles; 
welfare  and  recreation;  medals,  awards,  em- 
blems, and  other  Insignia;  transportation  of 
things    (Including  transportation   of   house- 
hold effects  of  civilian  employees) ;  Industrial 
moblUzation:  medical  and  dental  care;  care 
of  the  dead;   lea.'e  of  facilities;   charter  and 
hire  of  vessels;   relief  of  vessels   In  distress; 
maritime  salvage  services;  military  commu- 
nications    facilities     on     merchant     vessels; 
di-sseminatlon  of  scientific  Information;   ad- 
ministration  of  patents,   trademarks,  copy- 
rights;   annuity    premiums    and    retirement 
benefits    for    civilian    members    of    teaching 
services;    tuition,   allowances,  and  fees   inci- 
dent   to    training    of    military    personnel    at 
civilian  Institutions;  repair  of  facilities;  dc- 
pxirtmental  salaries;  conduct  of  schoolrooms, 
service    clubs,    chapels,    and    other    Instruc- 
tional, entertainment,  and  welfare  expenses 
for  the  enlisted  men;  procurement  of  serv- 
ices,  special   clothing,   supplies,   and   equip- 
ment; installation  of  equipment  in  public  or 
private  planU;  exploration,  prospecting,  con- 
servation, development,  use.  and  operation 
of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  as  author- 


ized by  law  and  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for 
emergency  and  extraordinary  expenses,  as 
authorized  by  section  7202  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval 
and  authority  of  the  Secretary  and  hia  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  oflBcers  of  the  Government; 
$2,837,142,000.  of  which  not  less  than  $163,- 
526,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  real  property  facilities.  $1,100,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
-.Salaries  and  expenses',  Weather  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  fiscal  year  1963;  and 
$16,980,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriation, 'Operating  expenses'.  Coast 
Guard,  fiscal  year  1963;  for  the  operation  of 
ocean  stations," 

On  page  13.  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"OPOLA'nON,     MARIKX     COEPS 

•  For  expenses,  necessary  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Corps  in- 
cluding equipment;  procurement  of  mUltary 
personnel;  training  and  education  of  regu- 
lar and  reserve  personnel,  Including  tuition 
and  other  costs  incurred  at  civilian  sch(X)ls; 
welfare  and  recreation;  conduct  of  schcK)!- 
rooras,  service  clubs,  chapels,  and  other  in- 
structional, entertainment,  and  welfare  ex- 
penses for  the  enlisted  men;  procurement 
and  manufacture  of  military  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  clothing;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  transportation  of  things;  medals, 
awards,  emblems  and  other  insignia;  opera- 
tion of  station  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
dental  clinics;  and  departmental  salaries; 
$170,682,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
Is  to  be  available  only  for  the  payment  of  a 
connection  charge  to  the  Beaufort  Jasper 
Water  Authority. 

•  MAINTENANCE    C>F     REAL     PROPERTY     FACILITIES 
MARINE     CORPS 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real  property  facilities  of  the  Marine  Corps; 
including  minor  construction  projects,  and 
projects  for  alteration,  expansion,  extension 
or  addition,  as  authorized  by  law;  all  other 
necessary  expenses  of  administration  but 
only  when  Incidental  to  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses Including  hire  of  motor  vehicles; 
$21,318,000,  and  In  addition,  sucn  amounts 
of  the  appropriation  Operation,  Marine 
Corps'  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  ap- 
propriation." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE.    MARINE    CORPS 

•'For  expenses,  necessary  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Marine  Corps  in- 
cluding equipment  and  facilities;  procure- 
ment of  military  personnel;  training  and 
education  of  regular  and  reserve  personnel, 
including  tuition  and  other  costs  Incurred 
at  civilian  schools;  welfare  and  recreation; 
conduct  of  schoolrooms,  service  clubs, 
chapels,  and  other  Instructional,  entertain- 
ment, and  welfare  expenses  for  the  enlisted 
men;  procurement  and  manufacture  of  mil- 
lUry  supplies,  equipment,  and  clothing;  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  transportation 
of  things;  medals,  awards,  emblems  and 
other  insignia;  operation  of  station  hospitals, 
dlsp>ensarles  and  denUl  clinics;  and  depart- 
mental salaries;  $193,000,000,  of  which  not 
less  than  $21,318,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facil- 
ities; and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  is  to  be 
available  only  for  the  payment  of  a  con- 
nection charge  to  the  Beaufort- Jasper  Water 
Authority." 

On  page  15.  after  line  16.  to  strike  out: 

"OPERATION.  AIR  FORCE 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation,  maintenance. 
and  administration  of  the  Air  Force,  includ- 
ing the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  Re- 


serve   Officers'    Training    Corps;     operation, 
maintenance,    and    modification    of    aircraft 
and  missiles;  transportation  of  things;  field 
printing  plants;  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles;     recruiting      advertising      expenses; 
training  and  Instruction  of  military  person- 
nel of  the  Air  Force.  Including  tuition  and 
related  expenses;  pay,  allowances,  and  travel 
exp>ense8    of    contract    surgeons;    rental    of 
land  or    purchase   of   options    to   rent   land 
without  reference   to  section   3648.  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  use  or  repair  of  pri- 
vate properly,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
of    combat    maneuvers;    care    of    the    dead, 
chaplain  and  other  welfare  and  morale  sup- 
plies   and    equipment;    conduct    of    school- 
rooms,   service    clubs,    chap>el8,    and    other 
Instructional,  entertainment,  and  welfare  ex- 
penses for   enlisted   men    and   patients   not 
otherwise  provided  for;  awards  and  decora- 
tions;  industrial  mobilization;   special  serv- 
ices  by   contract  or   otherwise;    and   not   to 
exceed    $6,000,000    for    emergencies   and    ex- 
traordinary expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the 
approval   or   authority    of    the    Secretary   of 
the  Air  Force,  and  payments  may  be  made 
on  hi?  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military    purposes,    and    his    determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Government:  $4,095,- 
444.000 

"MAINTENANCE     OF    REAL    PROPERTY     FACILmES. 
AIR  FORCE 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real  property  facilities  of  the  Air  Force;  in- 
cluding minor  construction  projects,  and 
projects  for  alteration,  expansion,  extension 
or  addition,  as  authorized  by  law;  all  other 
necessary  expenses  of  administration  but 
only  when  incidental  to  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses including  hire  of  motor  vehicles;  con- 
tracts for  maintenance  of  reserve  facilities 
for  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year;  and  field  printing  plants; 
$269,200,000,  and  in  addition,  such  amounts 
of  the  appropriation  'Operation,  Air  Force' 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  this  appropria- 
tion." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 


"OPERATION   AND   MAINTENANCE.  AIR  FORCE 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  lor  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
administration  of  the  Air  Force.  Including 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps;  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  modification  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles transportation  of  things,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  facilities;  field  printing 
plants;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
recruiting  advertising  expenses;  training  and 
instruction  of  military  personnel  of  the 
Air  Force.  Including  tuition  and  related  ex- 
penses; pay.  allowances  and  travel  expenses 
of  contract  surgeons;  renUl  of  land  or  pur- 
chase of  options  to  rent  land  without  refer- 
ence to  section  3648.  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  use  or  repair  of  private  property 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  combat 
maneuvers;  care  of  the  dead;  chaplain  and 
other  welfare  and  morale  supplies  and 
equipment;  conduct  of  schoolrooms,  service 
clubs  chapels,  and  other  Instructional,  en- 
tertainment, and  welfare  expenses  for  en- 
listed men  and  patients  not  otherwise 
provided  for:  awards  and  decorations:  in- 
dustrial mobilization.  Including  maintenance 
of  reserve  plants  and  equipment  and  pro- 
curement planning;  special  services  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise;  and  not  to  exceed  $6- 
000  000  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  pavments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate 
of  necessity  for  confidential  military  pur- 
poses and  his  determination  shaU  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 


of  the  Government.  $4,368,644,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $268,200,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities." 

On  page  18,  after  line  13,  to  strike  out 

"OPERATION,    DE»T:NSE    AGENCIES 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense),  in- 
cluding   administration;    hire    of    passenger 
motor     vehicles;     welfare     and     recreation; 
awards  and  decorations;  travel  exjjenses,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  temporary   duty  travel 
of     military     personnel:     transportation     of 
thmgs    (Including  transportation  of  house- 
hold effects  of  civilian  employees) ;  Industrial 
mobilization;    care    of    the    dead:    lease    of 
buildings    and    facilities;    dissemination    of 
scientific     Information;     administration     of 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights:  tuition 
and  fees  incident  to  the  training  of  military 
personnel    at   civilian    institutions:    depart- 
mental salaries;  procurement  of  services,  spe- 
cial clothing,  supplies,  and  equipment;  field 
printing  plants;  information  and  educational 
services  for  the  Armed  Forces;   communica- 
tions services;    not  to  exceed  $1,165,000   for 
emergency  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be 
expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the 
Secretanr-  of  Defense  for  such  purposes  as  he 
deems    appropriate,    and    his    determination 
thereon  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government; 
$332,048,000. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    REAL    PROPERTY     FACILITIES. 
DEFENSE    AGENCIES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real  property  facilities  of  activities  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  i  other 
than  the  military  departments  and  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense):  including  minor 
construction  projects,  and  projects  for  altera- 
tion, expansion,  extension  or  addition,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  all  other  necessary  expenses 
of  administration  but  only  when  Incidental 
to  the  foregoing  purposes  including  hire  of 
motor  vehicles;  and  field  prinUng  plants; 
$13,217,000.  and  in  addition,  such  amounts 
of  the  appropriation  'Operation,  Defense 
Agencies'  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  ap- 
propriation." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert; 


"OPERATION  AND   MAINTENANCE.  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

•  For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  lor 
nece,ssary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense),  in- 
cluding   administration;    hire    of    passenger 
motor     vehicles;      welfare     and     recreation: 
awards  and  decorations:  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  temporary  duty  travel  of 
military  personnel;  transportation   of  things 
(including   transportation  of  household  ef- 
fects of  civilian  employees);  Industrial  mo- 
bilization; care  of  the  dead;  lease  of  buildings 
and  facilities;  dissemination  of  scientific  in- 
formation; administration  of  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrlghu;  tuition  and  fees  in- 
cident to  the  training  of  military  personnel 
at  civilian  Institutions;   repair  of  facilltle.s; 
departmental  salaries:  procurement  of  serv- 
ices   special   clothing,  supplies,  and   equip- 
ment   field  printing  plants;  Information  and 
educational  services  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
communications     services;     not     to     exceed 
$1,165,000  for   emergency  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority    of    the    Secretary    of   Defense    for 
such  purposes  as  he  deems  appropriate,  and 
his  determination  thereon  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive   upon  the   accounting  olilceis   of 
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the  Government;  $350,331,000;  of  which  not 
less  than  $13,217,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties.- 

On  page  21.  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

•operation,  aemy  national  guard 
"For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard.  In- 
cluding operation  of  structures  and  faculties; 
hire  of   passenger   motor   vehicles;    personal 
services  in  the  NaUonal  Guard  Bureau  and 
services  of  personnel  of  the  National  Guard 
employed  as  civilians  without  regard  to  their 
military  rank,  and  the  number  of  caretakers 
authorized  to  be  employed  under  provisions 
of  law    (32  U.S.C.  709)    may  be  such  as   is 
deemed   necessary   by   the   Secretary   of  the 
Army;  travel  expenses  (other  than  mileage), 
as  authorized  by  law  for  Army  personnel  on 
active  duty,  for  Army  National  Guard  divl- 
■ion,  regimental,  and  battalion  commanders 
while   inspecUng  units  in  compliance  with 
National  Guard  regulations  when  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau;   supplying    and    equipping    the    Army 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pvierto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  ex- 
penses of  repair,  modification,  maintenance, 
and  issue  of  supplies  and  equipment  (includ- 
ing   aircraft);    $171,800,000:    Provided.    That 
obligations  may  be  incurred  under  this  ap- 
propriation without  regard  to  section  107  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code. 

"MAINTENANCE     OT     REAL     PROPERTT    rACIUTIES, 
ARMT    NATIONAL    GUARD 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real  property  facilities  of  the  Army  National 
Guard;    including  minor  construction  proj- 
ects, and  projects  for  alteration,  expansion, 
extension  or  addition,  as  authorized  by  law; 
all  other  necessary  expenses  of  administra- 
tion but  only  when  incidental  to  the  fore- 
going purposes  including  hire  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; services  of  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  employed  as  clvUlans  without  regard 
to    their   military   rank;    $2,600,000.    and    in 
addition,  such  amounts  of  the  appropriation 
"Operation,  Army  National  Guard'  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this    appropriation    may    be    transferred    to 
and   merged  with   this   appropriation:    Pro- 
vided, That  the   number  of  caretakers  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  under  provisions  of 
law  (32  U.S.C.  709)  may  be  such  as  Is  deemed 
necessary    by    the    Secretary   of    the    Army: 
provided  further.  That  obligations  may   be 
incurred  under  this  heading  without  regard 
to  section  107  of  title  32.  United  States  Code." 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 


"OPER.\TION    AND   MAINTENANCE.    ARMY 
NATIONAL    GUARD 

"For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard, 
including  maintenance,  operation,  and  re- 
pairs to  structures  and  facilities;  hire  of 
piassenger  motor  vehicles;  personal  services 
in  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  services 
of  personnel  of  the  National  Guard  em- 
ployed as  civilians  without  regard  to  their 
military  rank,  and  the  number  of  care- 
takers authorized  to  be  employed  under  pro- 
visions of  law  (32  U.S.C.  709)  may  be  such 
as  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army;  travel  expenses  (other  than  mile- 
age), as  authorized  by  law  for  Army  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty,  for  Army  National 
Guard  division,  regimental,  and  battalion 
commanders  while  inspecting  units  in  com- 
pliance with  National  Guard  regulations 
when  specifically  authorized  by  the  Chief. 
National  Guard  Bureau;  supplying  and 
equipping  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
several  States,  Commonwealth  of  Ptierto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  and  expenses  of  repair, 
modification,  maintenance,  and  Issue  of  sup- 


plies and  equipment  (including  aircraft); 
$174,400,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $1,900.- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  real  property  facilities;  Provided. 
That  obligations  may  be  incurred  under  thi.s 
appropriaUon  without  regard  to  section  107 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code." 

On  page  23,  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

"OPERATION,    AIR    NATIONAL    GUARD 

"For   operation    and    maintenance   of    the 
Air  National  Guard,  including  medical   and 
hospital    treatment    and    related    expenses: 
operation  of  facilities  for  the  training  and 
administration   of   the   Air  National   Guard. 
Including  maintenance,  operation,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft;  transportation  of  things; 
hire  of  passenger  motor   '■ehlcles:    supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  several 
States,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  maintenance  and  use  of  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment,  including  such  as 
may  be  furnished  from  stocks  under  the  con- 
trol  of  agencies   of  the  Department   of   De- 
fense:  travel  expenses   (other  than  mileage  i 
on  the  same  basis  as  authorized  by  law  for 
Air  National  Guard  personnel  on  active  Fed- 
eral duty,  of  Air  National  Guard  commanders 
while   inspecting   units    in   compliance   with 
National  Guard  regulations  when  specifically 
authorized    by    the    Chief,    National    Guard 
Bureau;     $192,800,000:     Proiided,    That    the 
number  of  caretakers  authorized  t-o  be  em- 
ployed under  the  provisions  of  law  (32  US  C 
709)  may  be  such  as  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  such  care- 
takers may  be  employed  without  regard  tcj 
their  military  rank  as  members  of  the  Air 
National  Guard:  Provided  further.  That  ob- 
ligations may  be  Incurred  under  this  appro- 
priation  without   regard    to   section    lO"   of 
title  32,  United  States  Code. 

"MAINTENANCK    OT    REAL     PROPERTY     FACILITIES, 
AIR    NATIONAL    GUARD 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real   property  facilities  of   the   Air   National 
Guard;    including  minor  construction  proj- 
ects, and  projects  for  alteration,  expansion, 
extension  or  addition,  as  authorized  by  law, 
all  other  necessary  expenses  of  administra- 
tion but  only  when  Incidental  to  the  fore- 
going purposes,  including  hire  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; services  of  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  employed  as  civilians  without  regard 
to  their  military  rank;  $1,600,000,  and  in  ad- 
dition,  such    amounts   of   the  appropriation 
'Operation.  Air  National  Guard'  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
appropriation    may    be    tran.'sferred    to    and 
merged    with   this   appropriation:    Provided. 
That  the  number  of  careuikers  authorized  to 
be   employed   under   provisions    of    law    (32 
U.S.C.  709)  may  be  such  as  l.s  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  obligations  may  be  In- 
curred under  this  heading  withotit  regard  to 
section  107  of  title  32,  United  States  Code.  ' 
And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 


"OPERATION     AND     MAINTENANCF.     AIR     N^TION.^L 
GU.\RD 

"For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  including  medical  and 
hospital  treatment  and  related  expenses; 
maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing and  administration  of  the  Air  National 
Guard,  Including  repair  of  facilities,  main- 
tenance, operation  and  modification  of  air- 
craft; transportation  of  things:  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  supplies,  material, 
and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  several  States. 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  expenses  incident 
to  the  maintenance  and  use  of  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment,  including  such 
as  may  be  furnished  from  stocks  under  the 


control   of    agencies   of    the   Department    of 
Defense;  travel  expenses  (other  than  mileage) 
on  the  same  basis  as  authorized  by  law  for 
Air  National  Guard  personnel  on  acUve  Fed- 
eral duty,  of  Air  National  Guard  command- 
ers while  inspecUng  units  in  compliance  with 
National  Guard  regulations  when  specifically 
Huthonzed    by    the    Chief.    National    Guard 
Bureau;  $194,400,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$1  600,000    shall    be    available    only    for    the 
maintenance     of     real     property     facilities: 
Proiidcd,  That  the  number  of  caretakers  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  under  the  provisions 
of    Uw    i32   U.S.C.   709)    may    be   such    as   Is 
deemed    necessury   by   the   Secretary   of    the 
Air  Force  and  such  caretakers  may  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  their  mlliUry  rank 
as    members    of    the    Air    National    Guard: 
Provided    further.   That   obligations   may    be 
inrurred   under  this  appropriation   without 
regard    to    section    107    of    tlUe    32,    United 
Sta'es  Code." 

On  page  27,   after  line  16,  to  strike  out 

"OPERATION,    ALASKA    COMMUNICATION    STSTTM , 
ARMT 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Alaska  Communication  System,  in- 
cluding purchase  of  two  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  replacement  only.  $6,395,000. 
and.  In  addition,  not  to  exceed  15  per  cen- 
tum uf  llie  current  &6C;d  year  receipts  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  may  be 
merged  with  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  appropriation  and  charges  f^r  station 
agent  agreements  may  be  paid  from  receipts 
of  the  Aliiska  Communication  System. 

"MAINTENANCE    OF    REAL    PROPERTY     FACILrriE.S, 
ALASKA  COMMUNICATION    SYSTEM.    AKMY 

•  For  expenses,  nut  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  lor  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
improvement  of  real  property  facilities  of 
the  Alaska  Communication  System;  Includ- 
ing minor  construction  projects,  and  proj- 
ects for  alteration,  expansion,  extension  or 
addition,  as  authorized  by  law;  all  other  nec- 
essary expenses  of  administration  but  only 
when  IncidenUl  to  the  foregoing  purposes 
including  hire  of  motor  vehicles;  $505,000, 
and  in  addition,  such  amounts  of  the  ap- 
propriation 'Operation.  Alaska  Communica- 
tion System,  Army"  as  may  be  determined 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
this  appropriation." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"OPERATION     AND    MAINTENANCE.    ALASKA    COM- 
MUNICATION   SYSTEM,    ARMY 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the 
Alaiika  Communication  System,  including 
purcliase  of  two  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only,  $6,900,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $385,000  shall  be  available  only 
fur  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities; 
and,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  15  per  cen- 
tum of  the  current  fiscal  year  receipts  of 
the  Alaska  Communication  System  may  be 
merged  with  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  appropriation  and  charges  for  station 
agent  agreements  may  be  paid  from  receipts 
of  the   Alaska   Communication   System." 

On  page  30.  line  21,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized", to  strike  out  •$2,500,000,000"  and 
insert  •$2.555,000.000 '. 

On  page  31.  line  8.  after  the  word  'plants'. 
to    strike    out    "$3,007,970,000"    and    Insert 
*;3.057,1GO,000 '. 

On  page  31,  line  25,  after  the  word 
amended",  to  strike  out  "$2,907,200,000" 
and  insert  $2,929,200,000".  and  on  page  32. 
line  3,  after  the  word  "expended  ",  to  strike 
out  the  colon  and  ■Provided.  That  not  more 
than  $299  195.000  of  these  funds  may  be  used 
for  conversion  of  naval  vessels  In  Navy  ship- 
yards " 

On  page  32.  line  20.  after  the  word 
"plants',  to  strike  out  "$901,700,000"  and  in- 
sert   "$908,500,000  ". 
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On  page  33,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"things",  to  strike  out  '"$3,507,900,000"'  and 
Insert  '•$3,604,900,000". 

On  page  35.  line  8,  after  th«  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$950,000,000"  and 
in.sert  "$962,500,000". 

On  page  36,  line  9.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$1.317.0OO,0O0"'  and  Insert 
•  $1  323.000,000"" 

On  page  36,  line  16.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  stilke  out  ""$1,473,458,000"  and  insert 
"  $1,473,458,000"'. 

On  page  3(5,  line  23.  atter  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$3,480,900,000"  and  Insert  "$3,- 
776,000,000",  and  on  page  37.  line  2,  after  the 
word  'and  ",  to  strike  out  "$223,900,000"  and 
Insert    $491,000  000". 

On  page  37,  line  14.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  '1439.000,000"  and 
Infert  '$449,000,000"". 

On  page  51,  line  11.  after  the  word  "cot- 
ton",  to   Insert  "woven   silk   and   v.'oven   silk 
blends.",   and    at    the   beginning   of    line    19, 
to  Insert  "woven  silk  and  woven  silk  blends,". 
On  page  58,  after  line  4.  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.    54^).    None    of    the    funds    provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grar.t  for  the  conduct  of  a  rt-search  project 
an  anijunt  for  Indirect  exp-iuses  in  connec- 
tion   -sclth   such   project  In   excess  of    15   per 
centum  of  the  direct  costs  " 
And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert- 
"Sec.  540.  Of  the  funds  made  available  In 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
cf  naval  vessels.  65  [)er  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able   for    such    repair,    alteration,   and   con- 
version In  Navy  shipyards,  and  35  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
and    conversli^n    in    privately    owned    ship- 
yards:  Provided.  That   If  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  pubhc 
Interest    ba.'^ed    on    urgency    of    requirement, 
capability,   and   economy  of    performance  to 
have  such   vessels  repaired,  altered,  or  con- 
verted as  required  above,  such   work  may  be 
done  In  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he  may 
direct" 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Madam  President,  I 
offer  tlie  amendments  which  I  send  to 
Uie  desk  aiid  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36. 
lines  23  and  24.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "$3,776,000,000"  and  to  Insert  "$3.- 
456,000,000."  On  page  37,  lines  2  and  3, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  '"$491,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  RS-70 
program""  and  to  insert  "not  to  exceed 
$171,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
B-70  <  RS-70)  program." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Presiding  Officer's  ruling.  Was  it 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  considered  along 
with  the  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  committee 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Presiding 
Officer  announced  that,  without  objec- 
tion, the  committee  amendments  have 
been  agreed  to,  leaving  the  bill  as  an 


original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. The  distinguished  minority 
leader  then  sent  to  the  desk,  for  con- 
sideration at  an  appropriate  time, 
amendments  to  the  bill,  as  now  pending. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  wish 
to  make  a  further  jjarliamentary  Inquiry. ' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Are  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  divisible? 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendments  would  be  divisible. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Madam  President. 

I  say  at  the  outset  I  am  glad  that  the 

distinguished  minority  leader  has.  at  the 

beginning  of  consideration  of  the  bill, 

ofTered  his  amendment,  which  clarifies 

a  misrepresentation  of   his  position  as 

reported   over  the  radio   this   morning 

At  8  o'clock  there  was  a  report  on  the 

radio  that  the  Senator  from  IHinois  was 

to  move  that  approximately  $500  million 

be  cut  from  the  amount  in  the  bill.    That 

reix)rt  was  incorrect.    What  the  Senator 

IS  proposing  is  to  strike  out  the  increase 

for  the  RS-70   program   made  by   the 

House  and  the  additional  increase  made 

by  the  Senate  committee  for  the  RS-70 

program,  leavine  the  figure  at  exactly 

the     budget    estimate    for    the    RS-70 

propram. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: except  that  I  might  have  other 
amendments  to  offer,  which,  if  agreed 
to,  could  aggregate  $500  million. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did  not  know 
about  that.  That  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory. The  Senator,  of  course,  can 
offer  any  amendments  he  wishes  to  offer. 
As  I  have  explained  before,  this  is  not 
a  partisan  bill.  This  is  neither  a  Demo- 
cratic bill  nor  a  RepubUcan  bill.  It  is 
aimed  at  our  national  security.  This  is 
not  a  bill  to  give  employment.  The  bill 
1.S  aimed  at  protecting  us  from  having 
our  brains  beaten  out  by  heartless  ag- 
gressors if  they  think  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  defend  ourselves. 

It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  for  those  who 
think  there  is  no  danger  to  attempt  to 
cut  the  biU  all  they  please.  Whenever 
they  succeed  in  cutting  it,  as  I  shall  point 
out,  they  wiU  be  cutting  the  sinews  of 
our  defense  program,  which  we  aie 
building  up  with  the  hope  that  we  will 
never  have  to  fight,  because  there  will 
be  no  victor  in  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

We  have  considered  the  biU  very  care- 
fully. The  amount  in  the  bill  is  actually 
onlv  $8  million  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate There  was  some  fancy  footwork 
on  the  part  of  the  Department,  in  setting 
up  the  budget,  with  respect  to  a  fund 
of  $514  5  million  which  was  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  budget.  We  inserted  that 
amount  for  the  production  of  long-range 
bombers  because,  as  General  Clay  re- 
cently told  me : 

We  cannot  implement  our  foreign  policy 
with  a  missile. 


We  also  did  not  feel  that  our  missile 
program  had  developed  to  the  point  that 
we  could  be  secure  \^ithout  bombers.  We 
did  not  feel  that  our  missile  program  had 
developed  to  the  point  that  at  any  given 
time  we  could  press  a  button  and.  from 


all  established  bases  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  have  nuclear  warheads  fired 
upon  any  enemy  which  attacked  us.  We 
know  it  is  our  long-range  bombers  which 
protect  us;  and  which,  as  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  preser\-e  "an  uneasy 
peace. " 

Therefore,  last  year  we  put  in  the 
budget  the  sum  of  $514.5  million  for  the 
continued  production  of  long-range 
bombers,  the  only  bombers  we  had  which 
could  go  to  the  enemy  and  return  again 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  thought.  It  will  take  only  a 
minute. 

We  provided  that  the  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  ad- 
ministration, for  reasons  best  known  to 
itself,  refused  to  spend  the  money. 

This  year  the  Department  represent- 
atives said,  "Remove  the  limitation,  and 
then  we  shall  have  $514.5  million  to 
spend,  and  it  will  not  appear  in  the 
budget,"  We  said,  "Oh,  no.  Oh.  no:  we 
will  rescind  your  authority.  Then,  when 
you  spend  the  $514.5  million,  you  will 
have  it  in  your  budget." 

In  these  circumstances,  there  was 
some  fancy  bookkeeping  involved,  which 
made  it  appear  that  the  committee 
recommendations  were  very  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  estimates:  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  recommendations 
would  be  under  the  budget  estimates 
except  for  the  increase  included  therein 
for  the  RS-70  program. 

All  those  who  wish  to  put  their  faith 
in  missiles  alone,  who  do  not  think  we 
need  any  long-range  bombers,  plus  all  of 
those  who  do  not  think  we  shall  engage 
in  a  war.  can  say.  ""Why  spend  for  mili- 
taiy  purposes,  when  we  want  a  tax  cut, 
more  bread,  and  circuses?"  They  can 
seek  to  cut  the  bill  in  any  way  they 
please. 

They  should  bear  in  mind,  first,  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  necessity  for  long-range  bombers,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  balance  in  our  military 
program:  a  program  which  includes  the 
ability  to  fight  brush  wars  as  well  as 
nuclear  wars.  We  must  have  an  instru- 
mentality of  defense  and  of  attack  at  the 
same  time:  something  which  can  be 
dispatched  toward  the  enemy  territory, 
and,  if  advisable,  be  recalled.  If  we  con- 
quer a  nation,  men  will  be  required  to 
occupy  it.    That  is  one  issue. 

Another  issue  is:  Do  we  want  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  change  of  heart  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,   or  whoever  may  succeed 
himinthePoUtburo?   Do  we  believe  that 
the  Communists  are  only  indulging  in  an 
idle  boast  when  they  say.  "We  wiU  bury 
you"?     Do   we   believe   that    they    aie 
going  to  change  their  hearts  with  respect 
to  Stalin's  and  Lenin's  program  of  world 
domination?    If  so,  here  is  the  place  to 
cut    because  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
contains  the  largest  appropriaUon  of  all 
peaceUme  bills.    Do  not  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  the  RS-70.    Cut  the  appro- 
priation across  the  board.     Cut  every- 
thing in  it,  because  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  the  military  authorities  have  not 
recommended. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
this  may  be  a  good  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
not  wanting  in  his  devotion  to  national 
secui-ity.  The  President  is  certainly  not 
wanting  in  that  respect.  The  Budget 
Bureau  is  certainly  interested  in  our  na- 
tional security.  Our  distinguished  for- 
mer President,  General  Eisenhower,  with 
his  long  experience,  was  not  lacking  in 
devotion  to  our  national  security  in  his 
consideration  of  the  B-70  and  the  RS-70. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  quite  in 
conformity  with  their  views,  because  they 
did  not  ask  for  the  additional  money. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  did  not  ask 
for  the  additional  money  for  the  RS-70. 
But  the  distingviished  minority  leader, 
so  I  was  informed,  said  that  he  might 
move  to  cut  the  appropriation  by  a  total 
of  $500  million.  He  now  proposes  to  cut 
$320  million  from  the  RS-70  program. 
The  first  report  is  the  point  to  which  I 
was  addressing  my  remarks.  I  think  the 
former  President  was  a  great  American. 
During  the  8  years  he  was  in  office  I  sup- 
ported him  more  frequently  than  did 
some  members  of  his  own  party.  But  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  when 
I  was  instrumental,  as  I  recall,  in  includ- 
ing $900  million  in  an  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  B-52's,  Charlie  Wil- 
son said  that  it  was  a  political  move  and 
he  would  not  spend  a  nickel  of  the  ap- 
propriation. What  happened?  He  did 
not  spend  the  money  until  an  acute 
emergency  arose.  Then  both  he  and  the 
distinguished  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  happy  to  have  the 
money  available.  If  that  money  had 
not  been  available,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  B-52,  and.  if  we  had  not  had 
the  B-52,  we  might  have  found  ourselves 
in  a  holocaust  long  before  now.  We 
might  have  reached  the  point  described 
by  H.  C.  Wells,  in  which  civilization 
would  be  left  trembling,  with  nothing  re- 
maining but  slums  and  destroyed  cities. 
The  B-52,  as  we  all  well  know,  not  only 
served  a  useful,  but  a  necessai-y.  pur- 
pose. I  know  that  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Brown  of  the  Defense  Department  has 
said  that  he  doubts  we  can  successfully 
develop  the  program.  Over  and  above 
his  doubts,  he  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  very  expensive. 

Not  Dr.  Brown,  but  a  corporal  in  the 
same  outfit,  said,  'We  can  save  $58  mil- 
lion by  realining  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserves."  Sena- 
tors know  what  such  a  realinement  would 
do.  It  would  not  be  so  simple  a  matter 
as  straightening  the  wheels  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  enable  it  to  hold  the  road.  It 
would  cut  down  their  strength.  We  have 
taken  care  of  that  matter  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  That  was  more  than 
the  President  had  requested. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  wishes  to  go  against  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves.  It  is 
his  privilege  to  do  so.  We  inserted  in 
the  bill  money  in  the  amount  requested 
by  the  supporters  of  those  forces,  as  op- 
posed to  the  budget  request.  The  Sena- 
tor can  return  to  Illinois  and  say,  "I 
do  not  care  anything  about  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves.  Let  them  be 
realined." 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
with  the  Guard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  must  find 
some  activity  to  cut  if  it  is  proposed  to 
cut  $500  million  from  the  appropriation. 
We  must  identify  the  activity.  We  can- 
not simply  just  cut  the  bill  $500  mUlion; 
we  must  be  told  where  to  apply  the  cut. 
We  have  cut  eveiT  item  which  we  believe 
should  be  cut. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  go  along  with  me 
on  the  $320  million.  I  shall  have  only 
$180  million  to  go. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  is  repeating  what  he  has  al- 
ready recorrunended.  He  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  this  point  with  his  eyes  shut.  He 
did  not  do  it  with  any  view  that,  as  soon 
as  someone  fired  a  shot,  the  result  would 
be  comparable  to  what  happened  to  the 
army  of  Laos.  It  is  said  tliat  the  gen- 
eral retreated  when  only  one  soldier  had 
been  shot,  and  he  was  only  hit  in  the 
heel.  We  do  not  retreat  after  the  first 
shot  has  been  fired.  If  we  go  down,  we 
will  do  ho  with  no  lessening  of  our  con- 
victions that  this  country  has  stood  for 
principles  which  are  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thout^ht  the  man 
was  hit  in  a  helicopter. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  he  was  hit  in 
the  heel.  Anyway,  they  surrendered 
after  taking  all  of  our  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.     KEATING.     Madam     Pre.sident. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification'' 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois.    Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  his  amendment  addre.sses  itself 
''to  two  points:   First  is  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram, for  which  he  propo.ses  to  cut  the 
figure  back  to  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  Budget.     The  other  item  is  some- 
thing el.se.     What  is  the  other  item? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  i.s  no  other 
item. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  rea.son  I 
asked  whether  the  amendment  was  divis- 
ible. I  thought  the  Senator  was  ad- 
dressing him.self  to  a  different  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  My  amendment 
deals  oay  with  the  total.  I  have  in- 
cluded the  amount  by  which  the  budget 
would  be  exceeded  by  the  item  for  the 
B-70  program.  But  it  all  relates  to  the 
same  subject.  The  $171  million  is  the 
amount  that  the  Budget  Bureau  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  it  all  has  to  do 
with  the  RS-70? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  Pre.sident . 
will  the  Senator  yield  ;> 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  he  has  done  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  which 
handles  the  largest  budget  of  any  sub- 
committee. I  share  the  concern  of  the 
minority  leader  in  trying  to  curtail  Fed- 
eral expenditures  wherever  possible  and 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  the  discussion  in  our  subcom- 


mittee for  the  past  3  or  4  years  has  not 
been  most  difficult  and  confusing  when 
we  considered  the  so-called  B-70  bomber, 
w  hich  is  now  known  as  the  RS-70  bomb- 
er The  Senator  will  recall  that  there 
has  been  disagreement  and  divergence  of 
opinion  among  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
especially — and  while  I  would  not  say 
there  has  been  disagreement  in  the  Air 
Force.  I  think  it  has  existed  in  the  OflBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — over  wheth- 
er we  ought  to  proceed  slowly  or  rapidly 
in  the  development  of  the  RS-70.  Is  it 
not  true  that  General  LeMay,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  testified  at  our 
hearings  recently  that  we  have  already 
lost  about  4  years  in  the  original  concept 
for  the  development  of  the  B-70? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  because  we  could  have  no  fixed 
responsible  determination  as  to  whether 
to  go  forward  or  backward,  so  we  went 
forward  and  backward  and  got  nowhere. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  We  actually  stood 
still. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  He  said  also  that 
if  we  did  not  include  the  extra  money 
proposed,  we  would  lose  another  year  in 
the  program.  It  is  a  question  of  policy. 
Do  we  want  to  rely  solely  upon  guided 
missiles,  which  have  not.  with  all  due 
deference,  been  perfected:  or  do  we  want 
a  well-balanced  defense  of  both  missiles 
and  manned  bombers,  which  can  reach 
a  destination  and  return?  During  the 
coming  year,  production  of  every  bomber 
that  we  have  will  cease.  The  present 
aircraft  are  rapidly  being  worn  out,  as 
many  are  kept  in  constant  service  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  surprise  attack. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  General  LeMay  testified  before  the 
.subcommittee  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  ask  for  more  than  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget,  and  that  there 
wa.s  a  possibility  of  reprograming  if  it 
were  desired  to  do  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  B-70-RS-70  program? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  do  remember  it,  be- 
cause I  read  it  this  morning  in  the  hear- 
incis. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  We  a.ssured  the 
general  that  he  could  come  before  us 
and  speak  in  his  "native  tongue."  He 
said  he  wanted  all  the  money,  regardless 
of  what  had  been  said  before. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  hear  this.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  offered  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  RS-70  back  to  the  budget  figure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Did  he  not  say 
he  might  cut  another  $500  million? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  said  if  the 
chairman  would  go  along  with  me  on 
the  $320-million  cut,  I  would  then  have 
only  $180  million  to  go  later. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  go  along 
with  the  Senator  even  part  way. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
action  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  voted  with  him  on  this  mat- 
ter for  the  whole  $491  million.  I  did  it 
for  the  very  simple  rea.son  that  Congress. 
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under  the  Constitution,  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  providi;ag  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  take  care  of  our  defense.  In 
this  instance  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  opinion  or  basic  difference  of 
opinion  betweer  the  leaders  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  are  responsible  for  our  air 
power,  and  othei-  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, especially  the  civilian  mem- 
bers. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible, just  as  we  did  with  the  B-52  la.st 
year'  for  the  £.dministration  to  spend 
this  money  if  t  ley  find  they  can  do  so 
wisely.  With  i elation  to  the  RS-70,  I 
believe  there  have  been  some  develop- 
ments made  since  we  had  our  hearings 
on  this  subject.  The  RS-70  is  being  ex- 
perimented with,  or  research  work  is 
being  done  on  it,  not  only  as  a  recon- 
naissance weapon,  but  also  as  a  tactical 
defense  weapori,  for  its  use  from  that 
point  of  view,  a;;  well  as  a  possible  future 
bomber. 

It  is  my  uncerstanding  that  the  re- 
search and  dt^•elopment  work  is  going 
forward,  and  that  some  people  are  more 
optunistic  in  respect  to  the  research  and 
development  than  are  others.    However, 
if  we  cut  it  back  to  the  earlier  budget, 
it   is   my    understanding    that   we    will 
simply  develop  the  body  of  the  plane, 
and  that  it  w.ll  do  nothing  so  far  as 
the  radar  work  is  concerned,  and  noth- 
ing so  far  as  the  weapons  development 
is  concerned.    If  we  cut  back  the  budget 
and  do  not  pu>  any  of  these  additional 
amounts  in  the  bill.  then,  as  the  Senator 
from   Virpinia   has   said,   there   has   al- 
ready been  some  delay,  and  more  delay 
will  occur.    The  last  B-52  comes  off  the 
line.  I  believe,  in  the  present  calendar 
year. 
Mr.   ROBERTSON.     In  September. 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     In   September. 
Mr.     ROBEl^TSON.     Then     we     are 
through. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  B-58  is 
through.  The  B-47  has  been  extended, 
but  that  plane  is  obsolete,  anyway. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee.  I 
went  foi-ward  Aith  the  full  $491  milhon 
because  in  my  opinion  we  will  then  carry 
out  our  responsibility  as  the  appropriat- 
ing body  by  giving  the  executive  branch 
what  we  beheve  may  be  necessary,  where 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  defense  and  security  of  our  coun- 
try. If  they  find  that  they  cannot  use 
the  money  profitably,  then  we  must  leave 
it  to  the  executive  department  to  work 
that  out,  but.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
we  will  have  dene  our  full  duty. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  I  ap- 
proached this  biggest  of  all  peacetime 
budgets  with  the  hope  that  I  could  find 
something  in  it  which  could  be  wisely 
deleted.  However.  General  LeMay.  who 
appeared  before  us— let  us  get  into  the 
Record  what  he  said.  In  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  Defense  budget  which  had  been 
presented,  General  LeMay  said : 

The  amount  cf  the  budget,  yes.  sir.  I  do 
not  think  any  reasonable  man  could  quarrel 
with  the  size  ol  the  budget,  but  I  do  have 
some  reservations,  particularly  In  the  stra- 
tegic portion  of  the  budget. 


What  Is  that  portion?  That  is  the 
long-range  bomber  portioiL  What  are 
General  LeMay 's  reservations?  This  is 
what  he  said : 


It  ha»  always  been  the  Air  Force  view  and 
my  own  personal  view,  too,  that  we  need 
both  manned  and  unmanned  systems.  All 
of  our  war-gaming  has  shown  that  you  can 
conduct  a  more  efficient  campaign  If  you 
use  both  missiles  and  manned  systems.  You 
can  take  advantage  of  the  good  points  of 
each  system  and  the  combination  gl\-e8  you 
a  more  eflicient  attack  than  you  would  get 
with  either  one  of  them  alone. 

With  respect  to  the  RS-70.  he  said : 
Wc  think  It  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  tasks 
at  varloiis  levels  of  conflict.  In  which  the 
speed  of  resfxjnse,  discrimination,  on-the- 
spot  action,  flexibility  of  weapons  choice 
and  vehicle  recovery  are  ol  very  great  im- 
portance. 

After  we  had  reported  the  bill.  I  told 
the  Air  Force  Secretary  that  we  put  in 
the  money  for  the  long-range  bombers, 
but  I  added.  'T  do  not  think  you  will  use 
it."  He  said.  "You  may  be  surprised 
about  that." 

I  will  be  frank  in  saying  that  it  was 
with  some  reluctance,  and  after  con- 
siderable deliberation,  that  I  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  this  money.  If 
those  in  charge  do  not  see  fit  to  spend 
it.  my  responsibility  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  will  have  been  discharged.  I 
acted  on  the  best  military  advice  we 
have,  which  was  that  we  need  both  the 
long-range  bombers  and  the  missiles.  If 
anyone  else  wants  to  put  his  confidence 
in  the  pressing;  of  buttons  to  win  the 
next  war.  he  can  do  so. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  in  the 
Bible  of  Asa,  who  put  his  faith  in  doctors, 
and  as  a  result  Asa  slept  with  his 
fathers:  he  died. 

Dr.  Brown  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
R.S-70  program.  The  military  experts 
strongly  recommend  its  accelerated  de- 
velopment. One  may  place  his  faith  in 
whomever  he  desires. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  can  put  his 
confidence  where  he  wishes  to  put  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  put  my  confi- 
dence in  the  letter  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!  of  October 
27.  1961.    I  read  from  the  letter: 

A  decision  has  been  reached  regarding 
utilization  cA  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Consress  for  Icng-range  bomtaerF. 

This  decision,  approved  by  the  President 
after  an  intensive  review.  Is  that  the  progress 
of  the  accelerated  defense  buUdup  makes 
unnecessary  the  use  of  these  funds  above 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense asked  for  $171  mUlion.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  $491  million.  If 
Senators  wish  to  be  logical  and  assert 
the  position  of  Congress,  they  should 
mandate  the  expenditure.  Then  if  the 
money  is  not  expended,  of  course  Sen- 
ators know  what  they  can  do.  Other- 
wise it  becomes  an  exercise  in  futility. 
I  am  content  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the 
moment.  Instead  of  going  through  this 
kind  of  situation  for  the  second  year. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  As  far  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  matter  of  later-discovered  evidence. 


Later-discovered  evidence  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  reopen  any  criminal  trial.  This 
evidence  was  discovered  later. 

Mr.    STENNTS.       Madam    Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  can  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  say  that  this  is  an  exercise 
in  futility,  when  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  a  man  of  great  experience, 
whom  some  call  the  father  of  the  strate- 
gic strike  force,  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee and  solemnly  says,  on  his 
responsibility,  that  in  his  opinion  this 
is  a  must?  This  is  no  new  question. 
This  is  no  new  matter.  The  President 
has  considered  it  and  reconsidered  it.  as 
has  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Last  year  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee v.cnt  through  all  this  and  then 
went  to  the  White  House.    The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  there.     All  of 
us  were  there.    We  were  in  conference 
with  the  President  for  40  minutes.    We 
asked  him  to  support  this  matter.    The 
representatives   of   the   Department   of 
Defense   were    there.     Everyone   recog- 
nized that  It  was  a  close  question.    The 
officials  reconsidered  it.    They  decided  to 
put  it  off.    Still,  the  conditions  are  al- 
most the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Here  is  General  LeMay  saying  what  he 
said  a  year  ago.    He  says  that  missiles 
have  advanced,  yes;  that  they  have  been 
stepping   forward  with  them  and   that 
they  have  made  some  advances,  but  that 
the  matter  is  still  a  close  one.    This  is 
not  a  new  situation.    We  have  advanced 
wiih  the  missiles.    When  one  goes  and 
sees  how  they  operate,  he  is  almost  con- 
vinced that  with  all  their  great  proba- 
bUities.  they  will  probably  never  be  used, 
certainly  not  until  it  is  all-out  every- 
thing, which  underscores  the  need  for 
the  development  of   this   frontUne.     It 
comes  to  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  put  some  money  on  the  front- 
running    horse,   and   in    this    case    the 
front-running  horse  is  the  system  that  is 
most  advanced. 

The  ultimate  is  that  the  weapon  has 
high  probabilities.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
never  be  developed.  Bugs  may  be  found. 
But  at  least  it  is  the  front-running  horse 
in  this  situation.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  back  up  now.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  reappropriate  the 
money    which    was    appropriated    last 

year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  both  the 
Senator  from  Massachtisetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  have  been 
so  helpful  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  in  preparing  the  bill. 
But  I  think  we  should  recognize  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydbnI,  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  to  restore  the 
money.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  My  reason  for  doing 
so  has  been  fully  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI.  I  could 
not  make  a  better  statement  than  he  has 
Just  made.  It  is  perfectly  sound,  based 
on  logic  and  good  reason. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  General  LeMay 
said  to  the  committee,  in  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  appears 
on  page  186  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Robertson.  Let  us  see  if  we  un- 
derstand each  other. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  woxUd 
be  satisfied  with  a  total  of  $18,900  million  \1 
some  of  the  Items  were  rearranged,  or  would 
you  add  some  items? 

General  LxMat.  I  think  we  could  rear- 
range some  of  the  items  to  pick  up  this 
money.  When  you  get  an  increase  in  the 
overall  Department  of  Defense  budget  of  the 
size  contemplated  this  year,  I  do  not  think 
any  reasonable  man  will  say  we  should  have 
more. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader,  who  I  know  always 
speaks  his  mind  clearly,  that  a  year  ago 
we  included  B-52  money  in  the  bill,  stat- 
ing that  it  should  be  used  for  the  B-52 
and  nothing  else:  that  If  it  were  not 
used  for  the  B-52,  then  it  should  not 
be  used. 

This  year  the  Department  asked  the 
committee  to  strike  out  that  provision 
and  to  allow  them  to  use  the  $514  mil- 
lion for  their  general  purposes.  The 
House  refused,  saying  it  would  make  a 
clean  budget  for  that  item.  The  House 
said  that  that  money  could  not  be  used, 
but  provided  a  new  item  of  $514  million. 

The  Senate  committee  approved  that 
action,  believing  it  was  a  clean  way  to 
make  a  budget.  We  felt  that  money 
previously  appropriated  should  not  again 
be  appropriated,  since  it  was  included 
for  a  special  purpose.  We  have  done 
the  same  thing  this  year  with  respect 
to  the  RS-70.  We  have  provided  the  ad- 
ditional money  to  be  used  for  the  RS-70. 
If  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  RS-70,  It  can- 
not be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
believe  that  is  a  sound  way  to  carry  out 
our  responsibility  as  an  appropriating 
body  for  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
Just  quoted  General  LeMay  as  saying  he 
Is  satisfied  with  the  budget,  permit  me 
to  place  In  the  Record  all  that  he  said, 
including  his  strong  endorsement  of 
funds  for  the  RS-70? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  rearrange  the  Items. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  stressed  the  antipenult,  but  not 
the  penult.  Here  is  what  General  Le- 
May said: 

It  is  the  trend  that  I  see  starting  in  this 
present  budget  which  I  am  worried  about. 

Senator  Robertson.  The  theory  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  refusing  to  go  ahead 
with  the  B-70  Is  that  before  it  could  be 
operational,  we  will  have  a  missile  program 
that  will  carry  all  of  the  destructive  and  de- 
fensive p>ower  that  is  needed. 

I  understand  that  you  feel  that  we  should 
go  ahead  with  the  B-70. 

General  LeMay.  I  do.  I  believe  we  need 
both. 

Madam  President,  I  had  not  expected 
to  open  my  discussion  of  the  bill  on  the 
subject  of  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  may  just  as  well. 
When  I  read  the  word  "trend"  in  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  testimony,  I  thought,  "Well, 
I  share  his  distress,"  because  what  I  see 


is  a  trend  for  a  $100  billion  budget  for 
this  country;  and  I  see  the  same  allergy 
all  over  again  with  respect  to  saving 
money.  Under  the  circumstances,  al- 
though the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did 
not  ask  for  it,  we  propose  forcing  the 
money  on  them,  just  as  they  did  not  ask 
for  it  last  year,  but  we  gave  it  to  them 
anyhow,  saying,  in  effect,  "Please  spend 
the  money."  They  refused  to  spend  it; 
they  did  not  spend  it.  Now  we  are  say- 
ing again,  "Please  spend  the  money." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  remind  the 
Senator  again  that  if  we  get  away  from 
the  tricky  bookkeeping  m  the  budget, 
which  claims  credit  for  $.^^14.5  million, 
without  it.s  being  reflected  in  the  budget. 
we  have  added  only  $8  million  to  the 
budget.  That  includes  all  which  we 
have  prov.ded  for  the  RS-70.  which  wa.s 
not  requested,  and  it  includes  all  that 
we  have  pi-ovided  for  special  training  for 
Air  Force  and  Navy  Reserves,  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  did  not  re- 
quest, but  which  was  emmently  well  su.s- 
tained  in  the  hearing.s. 

Mr.  DIFtKSEN.  The  Senator  is  join- 
ing 2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  DIFLKSEN.  Now.  he  is  putting  m 
a  rescinding  provision. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  are  rescind- 
ing what  was  appropriated  last  year, 
what  was  impounded  and  not  u.sed.  and 
we  are  making  it  show  in  the  budget, 
which  accounts  for  most  of  the  amount 
over  the  budget.  This,  however,  is  a 
fictitious  overage.  It  came  about 
through  a  bookkeeping  device. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  quoted  from  General 
LeMay's  testimony.  I  quote  from  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  testimony  on  page  1360  of 
the  hearinss: 

Senator  Salto.nstam  Wh.it  ymi  are  .say- 
ing to  Uf,  General  LeMay  itiid  Genernl 
.Schrlever.  Is  that  If  we  do  not  approprlatp 
up  to,  we  will  «ay  $491  miUiun,  that,  ar- 
tually,  we  will  not  only  nlow  up  the  pr<>- 
grnmn,  bu".  we  will  lo««  the  ndviiritagcB  of 
wh»t  we  have  Hiready  done  to  a  cerlnln 
ext«nt7 

Oenerul  LkMay    Yc*.  atr. 

Senator  Saltonhtam.  How  many  of  rhone 
odvunuigeit  will  we  actually  t'iM«;  otjUitde  of 
the  trained  manpower? 

General  LeMay  I  think  that  in  the  big 
one.  Thli.  Is  a  question  I  think  General 
Schrlever  can  probably  answer  better  than  I 
can. 

General  Sohriever  That  Is  the  so-called 
Impact  on  the  Industry  working  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  also  lose  time  In  mlthitlng  the 
development  of  these  subsystem.s.  like  the 
strike  missile,  the  command  and  caitrol  .sys- 
tem, the  environmental  sy.stem,  the  ability 
to  refuel  the  airplane  In  flight 

Getting  on  with  characteristics  and  capa- 
bilities that  the  weapon  system  must  have, 
would  Just  be  postponed  by  1  year 

Then  we  went  on  to  develop  that  point. 
I  respectfully  invite  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  pages  1360  and  1361  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  respectfully  invite 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
first,  Presideiit  Eisenhowei  took  the 
position  which  I  take  now  with  respect 
to  the  RS-70.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Second,  does  the 
Senator  believe  that  the  President  Ls 
wanting  with  respect  to   views  on  na- 


tional security;  that  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  subject?  After  all,  the  Penta- 
gon, the  President,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  asked  for  $171  million  for 
development  money,  and  no  more.  Now 
the  committee  has  added  $320  million. 
Are  they  not  aware  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  On  the  basis  of 
what  was  the  knowledge  of  the  B-70  at 
that  time — and  it  was  the  B-70 — Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stated  that  the  research 
and  development  work  would  be  stopped. 
Actually,  some  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment took  place. 

This  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  President  Kennedy  requested  some- 
thing more  than  $170  million  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  because  there  have  been 
new  developments  in  the  RS-70.  and  the 
missile  program  has  not  gone  forward 
iu.'^t  as  they  would  like  to  have  It  go  for- 
ward. Work  must  be  done  on  a  manned 
bomber  for  many  years  to  come — 
4.  5.  6.  7,  or  8  years.  So  money  was 
requested  for  further  development  of 
that  program. 

The  Air  Force,  through  General  Le- 
May, says  that  if  the  body  of  the  air- 
plane i.s  to  be  built  and  is  to  be  flown 
the  use  of  that  plane  will  be  delayed  if 
we  do  not  make  it  possible  to  develop 
radar  and  weapons  system  along  with  it 
Therefore,  the  use  of  that  plane  would 
bo  delayed  for  years  to  come. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  before,  the  RS-70 
has  not  only  new  possibilities  as  a  plane 
for  observation  purposes,  but  also  as  a 
plane  for  tactical  use  in  the  striking 
force. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  have  only  one  com- 
ment to  make:  I  have  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  our  great,  Number  One.  World  War 
II  chief.  President  Eisenhower,  has  not 
changed  his  mind  regarding  this  matter; 
and  certainly  it  will  not  be  said  that  he 
docs  not  have  an  experienced  and  a  pro- 
fp.s.su)nal  touch  on  problems  of  thl.s  kind 

Mr  ROBERTSON     Mr.  President 

Mr  ENGLE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Hf-nator  from  Vlrulnla  yield  to  me? 

The  PRF^IDINO  OFFICER  'Mr 
MrxfALf  In  the  chair >  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Viriclnla  yield  to  the  Henatoi 
from  California? 

Mr  ROBERTSON     I  yield 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  House  committee  report: 

The  Secretary  c^f  Defense  has  directed  that 
a  reexamination  of  the  program  be  made 
Two  .study  groups  have  been  designated  l'> 
review  ihc  entire  program  concept  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.sc  One  group  entirely  within  the  Air 
Force  is  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Charyk,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  The  second 
E;ruiip  I.s  headed  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Ottice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These 
groups  will  study  the  program  both  Jointly 
and  separately  The  study  groups  are 
.scheduled  to  make  a  report  within  a  few 
weeks. 

In  Other  words,  after  we  included  the 
money,  last  year,  for  the  B-70  and  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  to 
.spend  that  money,  he  returned  before 
the  committee  and  said.  "In  light  of  all 
we  know  and  have  heard  since,  we  are 
going  to  restudy  this  matter  again." 

So  the  Congress  is  undertaking  to 
supply  him  with  the  necessary  funds. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  spend  the  money. 
For  a  while  the  House  was  going  to  try 
to  do  that;  it  was  going  to  mandate  him 
to  do  it.  as  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  just  now  suggested.  Finally, 
the  House  droppe<l  that  language — and 
I  suppose  the  House  had  to.  because  I 
do  not  know  of  any  way  to  mandate  the 
SecretaiT  of  Defense  to  spend  the 
money. 

But  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
said,  we  can  discharge  our  responsibili- 
ties; and  we  do  discharge  our  responsi- 
bilities when  we  act  in  the  national 
interest  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can  obtain. 

Let  me  state,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
total  amount  of  experience  available  in 
the  respective  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  dealing  with  this  matter 
exceeds  all  the  experience  today  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  save  and  except 
that  of  the  military  chiefs;  and  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  are  wi:h  us  on  this  problem. 
In  other  words,  when  we  consider  the 
experience  with  which  this  problem  has 
been  evaluated,  we  find  that  experience 
is  on  the  side  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Congress  and  taken  by  the  military 
chiefs. 

The  Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  LeMay.  has  made  very  plain 
what  he  thinks  about  the  RS-70,  as 
did  his  predecessor.  General  White,  in 
the  preceding  hearings.  They  were  for 
it.  and  they  said  so. 

Certainly  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have 
in  total,  a  vast  amount  of  experience 
with  this  matter,  and  have  more  brains 
and  more  experience  with  this  military 
business  than  does  any  civilian  .section 
today  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cludlnK  the  brllllunt  and  capable  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara. 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Mr  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  state 
that  we  heard  tne  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  s  a»«lsUnt.  Dr,  Brown, 
who  has  a  Ph.  D  degree  and  perhaps 
other  degrees;  but  we  did  not  regard  htm 
as  a  bomber  expert.  He  thought  there 
was  doubt  about,  this  matter.  He  said 
that  it  will  be  very  expensive,  and.  In  any 
event  the  missiles  will  come  fa.stcr  than 
we  think.  So  only  $171  million  was  put 
into  this  program. 

And,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
California,  we  hi?ard  all  the  militar>-  ex- 
perts. They  said.  "Go  ahead  full  steam 
with  the  RS-70  program,  as  we  must  not 
rely  solely  on  missiles.  We  shall  unduly 
delav  the  effectiveness  of  this  plane,  if  it 
is  developed  in  the  way  we  think  it  can 
be.  unless  we  provide  the  full  amount 
for  it."  That  is  exactly  what  we  did.  We 
acted  on  the  advice  of  the  military  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Exactly.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  also  acted  on  the  judgment  of 
the  men  who  h.jve  served  on  these  con- 
gressional committees  almost  before  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  was  born. 
Let  me  state  the  present  situation:  We 
have  had  a  prog  ram  to  build  a  protot>T>e 


bomber.  The  B-70 — to  begin  with,  and 
now  called  the  RS-70,  because  at  the 
present  time  it  is  a  recormaissance  type 
airplane — has  been  in  the  program  since 
the  preceding  administration.  They  are 
going  to  build  three  prototypes.  A  pro- 
totype is  like  building  a  ship  and  put- 
ting a  motor  in  it  and  having  it  travel 
on  the  sea ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  into  a 
battleship,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
necessary  guns,  the  navigational  systems, 
the  radar,  and  all  the  rest. 

So  they  want  to  hatch  an  egg  here  and 
see  whether  this  bird  will  fly— although 
all  of  us  know  it  will  fly,  because  it  has 
been  tested  time  and  time  again  in  the 
test  chambers ;  but  they  do  not  want  any 
equipment  to  be  placed  in  it.  So,  basi- 
cally, the  dispute  is  whether  we  shall 
build  a  hull  and  shall  fly  it,  or  whether 
we  shall  build  a  weapons  system,  so  that 
we  shall  have  something  we  can  use. 

We  can  build  the  hull,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  proving  the  aerodynamics 
of  flying  at  2.000  miles  an  hour,  mach  3, 
we  shall  have  demonstrated  something. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  last  year  I  was  on  this  floor,  asking 
for  an  authorization  of  $25  million— half 
of  which   was  granted — to  convert   the 
technology  which  would  come  out  of  the 
B-70  bomber  into  a  supersonic  jet  com- 
meiTial  transport,  so  we  would  have  that 
knowledge,  in  any  case.    But  that  would 
not  give  us  a  weap>ons  system.    In  order 
to  have  a  weapons  system  we  have  to 
include  the  bombing  systems,  the  navi- 
gational systems,  the  radar,  the  defen- 
sive systems,  all  in  parallel  lines,  so  that 
when  the  bomber  hull  finally  comes  out. 
the  others  will  come  with  it  at  the  same 
time  and  will  be  matched  together  m  a 
weapons  system.    That  is  what  the  whole 
argument  is  about. 

At  the  present  time  the  administration 
wants,  as  did  the  preceding  one.  subject 
to  the  findings  of  the  two  committees 
studying  the  matter— to  build  a  simple 
hull.    We  want  to  put  the  other  systems 
Into  It.  becauiie  otherwise  there  will  be 
another  3  or  4  years  of  delay;  and  In 
that  event  the  RS-70,  Instead  of  being 
available  as  a  fighting  weapon  when  It 
finally  came  ofT  the  line,  would  have  to 
be  matched  subsequently,  at  the  cost  of 
much  additional  time,  with  the  bombing 
systems,  the  navigational  systems,  the 
radar  systems,  and  the  defensive  sys- 
tems, with  the  result  that  we  would  have 
a  4-year-old  airplane  before  we  would 
get  it  into  fighting  shape. 

All  the  arguments  have  been  made 
with  great  vigor  and  great  eloquence  by 
m.y  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi ;  but 
let  me  say.  in  case  some  Senators  have 
not  thought  of  it.  that  today,  when  we 
are  talking  to  the  Soviets  about  the 
banning  of  nuclear  tests  and,  some  day 
or  other,  we  hope,  the  banning  of  nu- 
clear war.  we  must  realize  that  if  that 
ever  should  occur— and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will— the  question  would  be 
What  would  we  have  left?  We  would 
not  have  any  B-52's.  except  obsolete 
ones  for  we  have  stopped  the  produc- 
tion 'of  them.  We  have  ended  the  pro- 
duction of  the  B-58's.  The  B-47  s  are 
already  obsolete.  So  we  would  have 
nothing  left  to  go  back  to. 


These  congressional  committees  have 
concluded  that  our  reliance  exclusively 
upon  missiles  is  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  Nation,  and  that  we  should  go 
forward  with  the  B-70.  now  the  RS-70. 
as  a  full  weapons  system.  That  is  what 
the  Appropiiations  Committee  has  au- 
thorized, and  in  this  measure  has  ap- 
propriated for;  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  sustain  the  committee  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  wise  judgment  it  has  made 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  so  clearly  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee.    We  acted  on  the 
best    expert    advice    we    could    obtain. 
While  we  believe  in  economy,  we  do  not 
want  to  put  a  price  tag  on  our  survival. 
So  we  felt  it  our  duty— regardless  of 
whether     the     Department     uses     the 
money — to  make  it  available:  and  if  the 
Department  does  not  use  it,  at  least  our 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion will  have  been  discharged. 

Now  I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  two  or  three  brief 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, in  order  to  make  the  record  clear. 
First,  let  me  ask  whether  I  correctly 
understood  the  Senator  from  California 
to  say  that  the  military  chiefs  agree  that 
the  appropriation  of  funds  in  addition 
to  those  requested  by  the  administration 
is  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  RS-70 
system. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  defer  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  did  not  take 
the  subject  up  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  They  did  not  raise  objection. 
The  increase  was  advocated  by  General 
LeMay  only. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
statement  from  Secretary  McNamara 
on  March  15,  1962,  when  he  said  that  he 
has  discussed  this  entire  problem  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  end,  again, 
except  for  the  Air  Chief  of  SUfl,  they 
all  support  the  B-70  program  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy. 

So  the  consensus  of  all  the  military 
chiefs  except  the  head  of  the  Air  Force 
is  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  unanimously  In  favor  of  the 
level  recommended  by  the  President.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  first  place, 
we  did  not  request  the  heads  of  the  mili- 
tary' services,  who  are  not  involved,  to 
come  in  and  gratuitously  challenge  the 
budget.  That  is  the  first  point.  The 
second  point  is  that  there  is  still  some 
rivalry  among  the  services  as  to  who  gets 
what.'  None  of  them  get  all  that  they 
request.  When  we  talk  about  making  a 
$300  million  or  a  $500  million  cut,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
recommended    billions    and    billions    of 

dollars.  ^^^ 

They  were  not  too  happy.  They 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  budget,  and 
if  they  so  agreed,  why  should  they  come 
in  and  praise  or  commend  one  chief  of 
staff  who  saidl'T  am  not  satisfied  you 
are  doing  the  best  for  national  defense"  ? 
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The  point  of  my        Mr.  ENOLE.     I  wUl  tell  the  Senator 


argument  Is  that  the  heads  of  the  other    w^j^th^^^^^     ^^  „,  ^„^„, 

the  House  bill. 


services  agreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  For  whatever  that 
Is  worth. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Senator  Young  asked 
in  the  committee ; 

General  LeMay,  this  program  does  not  have 
the  full  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
does  It? 

General  LiMat.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
feel  that  we  should  continue  on  with  a  de- 
velopment program.  I  think  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  speed  with 
which  we  should  carry  It  on.  But  they  be- 
lieve definitely  It  should  be  carried  on,  and 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  authorization 
is  the  same  as  the  appropriation.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
House  did  not  go  along  with  the  full 
amount,  but  it  did  raise  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON, 
discussion  because  I 
guished  minority  leader  a  copy  of  the 
statement  I  was  planning  to  make.  I 
had  heard  over  the  radio  he  was  going 
to  propose  a  cut  of  $500  million.    Then 


The    Senator    is 

We  got  into  the 
sent   the   distin- 


they  all  believe  we  should  not  abandon  the      .j.  (.^j.j^gjj  o^^  ^e  was  going  to  propose 

a  cut  of  only  $320  million.    I  thought  he 
was  talking  about  the  RS-70  program. 


manned  weapon  sjrstems 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  exactly  the 


view  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  believe  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
We  take  $171  million  of  additional  money 
to  carry  on  the  program.  Nobody  is  say- 
ing that  we  should  forget  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram and  abandon  it  or  abandon  the 
maimed  bomber.  We  say  we  should 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  have  lost  4  years, 
according  to  General  LeMay.  We  will 
lose  more  than  that  if  we  do  not  act  and 
let  it  go.    We  can  be  sure  of  one  thing: 


We  had  expected  to  discuss  that  when 
we  reached  the  amendment,  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  which  was  printed  and  which 
makes  that  very  recommendation.  I  do 
not  know  who  will  take  credit  for  mak- 
ing the  motion,  but  at  the  proper  time 
we  shall  have  a  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Meantime  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  a  few  prepared  remarks  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  comment,  in  order  to  get  the 


The  Navy  will  be  in  favor  of  the  aircraft    record  straight? 

carrier,  and  the  Army  will  be  in  favor 

of  modernization  of  the  Army  to  the  full 

extent.    With  respect  to  what  happens 

in  the  other  part  of  the  budget,  they 

are  not  going  to  intercede  and  say  very 

much. 

What  I  have  said,  and  am  saying,  is 
that  when  we  get  advice  from  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  going  all  the  way 
from  General  White  to  General  LeMay, 
that  they  were  for  the  most  rapid  possible 
development  of  the  RS-70,  when  we  take 
the  cumulative  experience  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  incomparably 
we  have  a  better  view  of  what  goes  on 
than  does  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  may  be  an  expert  on 
of  lot  of  things — making  automobiles, 
for  instance — and  he  is  a  brilliant  and 
capable  Secretary  of  Defense;  but  he 
does  not  know  everything. 

I  will  say  this  in  his  behalf:  He  came 
back  again  and  after  he  had  looked  it 
over,  as  stated  in  the  House  committee 
report,  he  appointed  two  committees, 
one  in  the  Air  Force  and  one  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  restudy  the  mat- 
ter. 

We  think  we  ought  to  make  the  money 
available  because  if  the  study  comes  out 
the  way  we  think  it  should,  he  will  re- 
quest and  he  uill  need  the  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  House  committee  did  not  include  the 
S320  million  Increase  over  the  request 
of  the  administration.  The  House  went 
to  about  $50  million  over  the  adminis- 
tration request.  The  House  is  much 
closer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  it  be  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Very  brief.  I  want  to 
read  from  the  report  of  the  House  ac- 
companying the  bill: 

The  committee  has  provided  language  In 
the  bill  making  the  funds  requested  in  the 
budget,  plus  the  $52.9  million  added  by  the 
committee  available  only  for  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  also  provided 
funds  and  transfer  authority  in  the  emer- 
gency fund  appropriation  to  the  extent  of 
$300  million,  which  could  be  utilized  at  least 
In  large  part  for  this  program,  should  the 
determination  be  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  Senator  reading  from? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  reading  from  the 
House  ref>ort,  on  page  8,  accompanying 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1963.  H.R.  11289.  So  the 
House  has  provided  $350  million  extra, 
if  we  use  round  numbers. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
overall  justification  for  presenting  a 
spending  bill  of  unprecedented  size  is 
that  this  Nation  faces  the  possibility  of 
destruction.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
what  I  said  in  presenting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bill  to  the  Senate  last 
year: 

No  man  dares  to  place  a  price  tag  upon  our 
survival. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details,  today. 
of  outlining  to  my  colleagues  the  results 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  war;  that  there 
could  be  no  victor  in  such  a  war,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  KZhrushchev  knows.  Needless 
to  say,  no  sane-thinking  man  in  the 
high  councils  of  any  government  wants 
such  a  war.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  will  not  deliberately 
start  a  war  that  will  devastate  civiliza- 
tion, but  I  say  this  to  the  Commimist 


world— this  military  program  which  we 
present  here  today  is  an  indication  that 
it  should  never  misjudge  our  military  ca- 
pability and  that  of  our  NATO  aUies. 
What  I  said  last  year,  when  I  presented 
this  bill  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
ation,  is  still  true  today. 

On  August  3.  1961, 1  said: 

The  addition  to  our  manpower  and  mili- 
tary hardware  recommended  to  the  Nation 
by  its  Commander-in-Chief  will,  of  course, 
strengthen  our  military  posture.  But  it  will 
do  far  more  than  that — it  will  indicate  to 
the  world  our  willingness  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, should  there  be  no  other  alternative. 
But  there  Is  another  alternative,  and  the 
diplomats  of  the  chancellories  of  the  world 
will  fall  their  day  and  generation  If  they  do 
n<)t  discover  It. 

Again,  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  present  the  largest  single 
peacetime  appropriations  bill  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  his- 
torical Interest,  it  Is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Military  Appropriations  Act  of  1944. 
which  provided  $59  billion  for  the  Army, 
which  then  included  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

The  total  of  this  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  approximately  $48.4  billion. 
This  is  an  amount  about  $590  million 
above  the  appropriation  recommended 
by  the  House  of  approximately  $47.8  bil- 
lion, and  about  $522  million  above  the 
budget  estimate  of  approximately  $47.9 
billion.  It  is  an  increase  over  the  appro- 
priations provided  last  year  of  almost  $2 
billion.  I  am  confident  that  the  wise 
utilization  of  these  funds  will  help  us  to 
preserve  what  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
once  termed  "an  uneasy  peace." 

As  recommended  by  this  committee, 
the  bill  contains  the  following  appropria- 
tions: 

For  military  personnel.  $12.9  billion. 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  $11.6 
billion. 

For  procurement,  $16.8  billion. 

For  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  $7.2  billion. 

Broken  down  by  services,  the  bill 
contains  the  following  approximate 
amounts : 

For  the  Army.  $11.6  billion. 

For  the  Navy,  $15.2  billion. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $19.6  billion. 

For  Defense  agencies.  $2  billion. 

EXPLANATION     OF     INCREASE     OVER     BUDGET 
REQUEST 

A  word  of  explanation  is  advisable 
regarding  the  increase  of  $522  million 
over  the  budget  estimate,  to  which  I  just 
referred,  since  otherwise  the  committee's 
action  could  be  misunderstood.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  last  year  the  Con- 
gress provided  $514.5  million  to  continue 
the  production  of  long-range  bombers. 
However,  the  executive  branch  did  not 
choose  to  utilize  that  money  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  and,  instead,  requested 
authority  to  use  those  funds  in  1963  for 
other  pui-poses.  But  the  House  did  not 
agree  to  this.  To  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
vided that  since  the  executive  branch 
did  not  plan  to  utilize  the  funds  for  the 
purpose  appropriated,  they  should  be 
rescinded;  that  is,  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. This  necessitated  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  like  amoimt  to  provide  funds 


for  the  requested  programs.  The  com- 
mittee has  concurred  in  the  House  ac- 
tion and,  in  so  doing,  has  recommended 
an  increase  in  i:he  appropriation  by 
$514.5  million  over  the  budget.  Other 
actions  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  result  in  a  further  net  increase 
of  some  $8  million,  and  this  would  bring 
the  total  increas<!  to  $522  miUion.  In 
final  analysis,  then,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  defense  program  $8  million 
larger  than  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  wish  tD  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  today  to  attempt  to  detail  every 
last  penny  of  the  utilization  of  this  ap- 
propriation. On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
Senate  steward,  I  believe  it  is  my  duty 
to  attempt  to  provide  as  full  a  picture  as 
possible,  within  reasonable  time  limits, 
of  this  most  important  piece  of  proposed 
legislation.  What  I  have  to  say  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  will 
deal  with  the  changes  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  The  second  will  deal 
generally  with  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  military  departments 
which  these  funds  will  support. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  total  figures.  The 
report  shows  that,  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  1963.  there  is  an  increase  of 
$522,221,000 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     I    have    already 

stated  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  There  is  a 
footnote  that  this  includes  $514.5  mil- 
lion in  new  obligational  authority  in  lieu 
of  utilizing  the  sum  of  $514.5  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
the  procurement  of  long-range  bombers, 
as  proposed  in  the  Presidents  program. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain that  footnote? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Last  year  we  were 
not  willing  to  see  the  production  of  B-52 
bombers  discontinued,  so  we  provided 
$514.5  million  for  those  bombers.  We 
did  not  spell  out  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  for  the  B-52s,  but  we  had 
pretty  good  evidence  that,  if  the  funds 
were  released,  they  would  be  spent  for 
B-52s.  We  said.  "For  long-range  bomb- 
ers: you  build  what  you  think  is  best." 
We  knew  what  they  would  do. 

That  money  was  not  used.  So  in  Sep- 
tember the  last  B-52  will  come  off  the 
line.  There  will  not  be  any  more. 
There  will  not  be  any  more  of  the  B-58's. 
They  do  not  have  the  range,  but  they 
have  the  speed,  of  the  B-52's.  When 
these  planes  wear  out,  we  shall  not  have 
any  more  long-range  bombers. 

The  Department  did  not  spend  the 
money.  The  Department  representa- 
tives this  year  said,  "Let  us  spend  the 
money  this  year  for  other  purposes,  and 
we  shall  not  have  to  put  the  money  re- 
quest in  the  budget."  They  said.  "If 
you  will  remove  that  limitation,  we  shall 
have  $514.5  million  in  the  clear."  We 
said,  "Oh,  no.  We  want  you  to  have  in 
your  budget  what  you  actually  are  ask- 
ing to  spend. "    The  House  said.  "We 


rescind  the  authority,  and  we  add  $514.5 
million  to  your  budget  estimate."  We 
concurred  in  that  action. 

That  maneuver  put  the  total  figure 
$514.5  million  above  the  budget  estimate. 
Then  we  added  $8  million  more  upon  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents about  special  training  for  the  Re- 
serves of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 
Actually,  this  results  in  a  figure  of  only 
$8  million  above  the  true  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  remarks,  the  request 
was  that  the  authority  to  spend  the  ap- 
propriation of  $514.5  million  made  for 
the  1962  fiscal  y'&v  be  continued,  but 
that  the  restrictions  be  removed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  was 
asked 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  $514.5  million 
was  not  included  m  the  budget  esti- 
mates, so  when  the  committee  rec- 
ommended its  inclusion  it  did  not 
recommend  an  increase  in  overall 
expenditures? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
This  increased  the  official  figures  for 
the  budget  estimates.  That  was  a  book- 
keeping increase.  There  was  no  actual 
increase  in  the  spending  involved. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  friend 
has  brought  that  up.  because  it  is  a 
rather  tender  matter  to  have  the  com- 
mittee come  to  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
which  appears  to  include  $522  million 
above  the  budget  estimate  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  $8  million  above 
the  budget  estimate.  There  is  a  very 
good  explanation  of  that  increase,  which 
wc  shall  give  when  we  reach  those  items, 
if  any  Senator  has  any  question  respect- 
ing it. 

CHANGES    FROM    HOISE    ACTION 

First,  then.  I  shall  speak  of  the 
chances  which  have  been  made  in  the 
House  bill. 

RESERVE    COMPONENTS 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
before  the  committee,  and  one  with 
which  I  am  sure  Senators  are  all  fam- 
iliar, is  that  dealing  with  the  Reserve 
components,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard.  The  committee  has  taken  spe- 
cific actions  to  bolster  the  Reserves  in  all 
three  services,  which  I  shall  describe  in 
turn. 

For  the  Army  Reserve  components, 
the  budget  as  submitted  in  January  re- 
quested funds  for  a  combined  strength 
for  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  670,000.  It  was  not  in- 
dicated at  that  time  exactly  how  this 
total  would  be  divided  between  the  two 
organizations.  In  April  a  budget  revision 
reduced  the  total  sharply  downward  to 
642  000,  of  which  275,000  was  for  the 
Army  Reserve  and  367,000  was  for  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  measure, 
the  House  of  Representatives  provided 
funds  to  maintain  the  Army  Reserve  at 
300  000  and  the  Army  National  Guard 
at  400,000.  The  committee  has  con- 
curred in  this  action.  In  so  doing,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  repeated  a  pat- 
tern which  has  recurred  almost  annuaUy 
for  a  number  of  years.     Regardless  of 


administration,    the    executive    branch 
has  attempted  to  scale  down  below  the 
total  of  700.000  the  strength  of  the  Army 
Reserve  components.    In  each  instance 
the  Congress  has  vigorously  resisted  such 
efforts.    At  times,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  place  m  the  law  mandatory  language 
precluding    the    possibility    of    planned 
reductions.    At  other  times,  as  a  result 
of    imderstandings   with    the    executive 
branch,    this   has   not    been    necessary. 
For  fiscal  year  1963.  thus  far,  no  such 
understandmg    or    assurance   has   been 
given.    Therefore,  the  committee  had  no 
choice  but  to  provide  m  the  bill  man- 
datory language  which,  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  will  compel  the  Department  to  pro- 
gram its  Ressrve  forces  so  as  to  achieve 
an  end  strength  in   the  Army  Reserve 
of  300.000  and  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  400.000. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  of  the 
important  part  which  oiu-  Reserve  com- 
ponents— Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force — have  played  in  past  national 
emergencies.  In  1916.  in  1917.  in  World 
War  II.  in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis,  we  were  thankful 
to  find  them  in  our  first  line  of  defense. 
As  I  speak  here  today,  there  are  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  troops  serv- 
ing on  active  duty.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  committee  believes  thai 
prudence  would  dictate  no  diminution  in 
our  Reserve  .strength  posture. 

A  related  problem  is  that  dealing  wiih 
the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  same 
Army    Reserve    components.      The   De- 
partment   of   Defense   has   proposed    to 
reorganize  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army 
National     Guard     by     increasing     the 
strength  of   high   priority  units,  elimi- 
nating approximately  800  units,  and  re- 
alining    others.     Later,   I   believe,    it   is 
planned    to    reorganize    them    into   the 
ROAD  concept,  comparable  to  that  which 
the  Regular  Army  is  presently  under- 
going.   Testimony  indicated  that  this  re- 
organization could  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  number  of  units  in  all  geographi- 
cal locations  of  reorganized  components. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  was  not 
unmindful   of    the   need   for   continued 
modernization  of  all  defense  elements. 
Therefore,  a  provision  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill  which  provides  that,  insofar 
as  is  practicable,  the  number  and  geo- 
graphical location  of  units  will  be  main- 
tained       throughout        the        countrj-. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  have  been  re- 
organized at  increasingly  frequent  inter- 
vals.   It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
and  so  stated  in  its  report,  that  these 
reorganizations   should  not   impair  the 
mobilization  readiness  of  the  forces  in- 
volved.   And  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  great  care  will  be  exercised 
in  such  reorganization  so  that  no  State 
will  lose  substantial  segments  of  its  Re- 
sen'e  forces. 

NAVAL   RESERVE 

In  another  action,  for  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, the  committee  has  added  $4,174.- 
000  to  increase  the  average  drill  pay 
strength  to  125,000  to  accommodate  re- 
sen-ists  to  be  released  from  active  duty 
in  August,  to  increase  the  number  re- 
ceiving 2  weeks  active  duty,  and  to  ac- 
celerate recruit  training. 
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For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  com- 
mittee has  added  $6.7  million  to  increase 
the  paid  drill  strength  in  the  Air  Force 
recovery  program,  increase  the  numb«: 
of  drills  in  that  program  from  24  to  48 
and  provide  a  75-percent  manning  level 
for  those  in  the  program. 

OPERATION     AND     MAINTENANCS     APPROPRIATION 
STRTJCTURS 

Turning  to  another  matter,  the  House 
was  disturbed  over  the  continued  utiliza- 
tion of  maintenance  funds  for  opera- 
tional requirements  by  the  individual 
miUtary  departments.  The  resulting 
deterioration  of  physical  plants  would, 
over  the  years,  cause  higher  costs  in  re- 
placement than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Therefore,  the  House  split  eight 
different  operation  and  maintenance 
appropriation  requests  into  two  each: 
"Operation"  and  "Maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities."  This  action  would 
preclude  the  use  of  maintenance  funds 
for  operation,  but  would  permit,  by  the 
use  of  a  proviso,  the  use  of  operation 
funds  for  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

This  committee  was  wholeheartedly 
in  agreement  with  the  House  objective. 
However,  testimony  indicated  that  such 
an  agreement  would  force  the  military 
departments  into  the  establishment  of 
somewhat  cumbersome  financial  ma- 
chinery. For  this  reason,  the  committee 
has  restored  the  budgeted  single  appro- 
priation titles  but,  in  each  case,  has  in- 
cluded a  proviso  which  assures  that  the 
funds  provided  for  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities  will  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  this 
revision  accomplishes  the  desired  objec- 
tive of  the  House,  avoids  complicated 
financial  procedures,  and  i>ermits  the 
Department  of  Defense  more  flexibility 
In  providing  funds  for  maintenance  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

AIRCRAFT   CARRIES 

I  should  like  to  discuss  now  the  attack 
aircraft  carrier,  funds  for  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  Long  ago.  Oliver 
Cromwell  discovered  that  a  man-of-war 
is  the  best  ambassador.  While  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  necessarily  true,  it  points 
up  a  historical  fact  which,  in  part  at 
least,  is  as  valid  today  as  when  he  uttered 
that  statement  300  years  ago.  Today's 
men-of-war  are  called  by  different 
names  and  those  names  include  fantas- 
tic weapons  of  which  Cromwell  never 
dreamed.  Two  of  these  Eire  the  attack 
aircraft  carrier  and  the  strategic 
manned  bomber.  I  wish  to  discuss  each 
of  these  in  tvu-n.  because  they  account 
for  substantial  amounts  in  the  bill. 

This  bill  includes  $280  million  for  one 
conventionally  powered  attack  aircraft 
carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class.  When  op- 
erational, it  will  replace  one  of  the  Essex 
class  carriers,  built  during  World  War  n, 
which  are  rapidly  aging  and  must  be  re- 
placed. In  addition  to  becoming  in- 
creasingly imeconomical  to  repair  and 
maintain,  they  are  Increasingly  hazard- 
ous to  modern  aircraft  performance, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  personal 
safety  and  from  the  aspect  of  utilization 
of  equipment. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee,    the    Secretary    of   Defense 


argued  strongly  for  funds  to  build  this 
carrier.    I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

There  are  many  potential  trouble  spoU  In 
the  world  where  the  attack  carrier  la  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  only  practical  means  of 
bringing  our  air  striking  pKJwer  to  bear.  Car- 
rier airpower  can  be  employed  without  In- 
volving third  parties,  without  invoking 
treaties,  agreements,  or  overflight  rights. 
And,  as  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
before,  the  carrier  task  force  Is  a  most  ef- 
fecUve  means  for  presenting  a  show  of  force 
or  establishing  a  military  presence,  which 
often  has  helped  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
discourage  hostilities.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  need  for  this  form  of  air- 
power  win  diminish  In  the  future.  The 
fact  that  they  may  be  vulnerable  to  attack 
in  a  general  nuclear  war  docs  not  detract 
from  their  value  in  limited  war. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  valuable  role 
which  the   aircraft  carrier  has  played 
in  the  recent  past.    One  needs  mention 
only    a   few    geographic    areas— Korea. 
Lebanon,  the  Formosa  Straits — to  pay 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  role 
the  carrier  has  played  in  convincing  po- 
tential aggressors  that  we  are  not  bluff- 
ing  in   our  determination   to   maintain 
world  peace  and  stability.    Without  the 
availability  of  the  aircraft  carrier  force 
in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  the  recent  landings 
of  our  marines  in  Thailand  might  have 
proved  to  be  a  much  more  hazardous 
operation.    The  cost  of  an  aircraft  car- 
rier is  not  small.    But  the  cost  of  what 
its   presence   in   the   troubled   spots  of 
the  world  may  well  have  avoided  is  in- 
calculable.   The  6th  Fleet  and  the  7th 
Fleet,  with  their  carrier  forces  as  a  back- 
bone, have  paid  dividends  far  beyond 
their  cost. 

The  carrier  forces  of  the  Navy  are  of 
extreme  importance  because  of  their 
ability  to  exert  military  power  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  not  only  in  nuclear  delivery 
capability  but  in  the  selective  scale  any 
particular  situation  may  require.  The 
carriers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  represent  the 
only  weapon  system  in  the  American 
arsenal  today  which  is  simultaneously 
prepared  to  wage  a  general  war.  a  lim- 
ited war.  or  simply  to  make  a  show  of 
force  whenever  and  wherever  necessary 
in  support  of  our  national  policy  while 
contributing  to  the  fulfillment  of  all 
naval  tasks. 

We  must  continue  into  the  unforesee- 
able future  to  have  our  aircraft  -arriers 
provide  airborne  weapons  support  to  our 
amphibious  forces,  whose  abilities  may 
prove  to  be  as  great  an  asset  to  our  coun- 
try as  they  were  in  the  large-scale  opera- 
tions carried  out  during  World  War  II. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Anderson,  during  our  hearings  pointed 
out: 

There  Is  still  no  more  efficient  means  of 
projecting  American  fighting  men  In  quan- 
tity Into  enemy-held  areas  than  by  utilizing 
well-armed,  superbly  conditioned  amphibi- 
ous units. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  one  of  the  most 
integral  parts  of  a  successful  amphibious 
operation. 

SS-70 

And  now  let  me  speak  about  the  RS-70, 
or  as  it  was  formerly  known,  the  B-70. 
Some  Senators  will  recall  that  after 
World  War  n  there  was  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  limit  the  size  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force.    The  committee  felt  that 


this  was  unwise.  In  the  1948  defense 
supplemental  appropriation  the  commit- 
tee, and  subsequently  the  Congress,  ap- 
proved about  $750  million  over  the 
budget  estimate  to  bring  our  strategic 
bomber  force  from  the  48  group  goal 
toward  a  79  group  goal.  This  was  a 
highly  controversial  issue.  Both  sides 
expressed  strong  argviments.  but  the 
committee  persisted  in  its  determination. 
Senators  know  what  happened.  The 
funds  were  appropriated,  then  impound- 
ed. Suddenly  came  Korea.  A  global 
war  hung  in  the  balance.  The  funds 
were  available  and  were  released. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  then, 
we  find  that  it  is  planned  to  stop  produc- 
tion of  our  strategic  bomber  force.  In  a 
few  months  there  will  be  no  more  B-52'8 
coming  off  the  production  lines.  There 
will  be  no  more  B-58s.  Production  of 
the  B-47  was  stopped  in  the  mid-1950's. 
Every  plane  which  is  lost  will  be  one  less 
in  our  inventory.  There  will  be  no 
replacements. 

Simply  stated,  I  think  the  question  is. 
"Are  we  prepared  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  to  place  full  reliance  on  the 
mi.'^sile?'"  A  second  question — not  asked 
as  frequently,  but  just  as  important — is 
•In  our  measured  judgment  will  the 
ICBMs  located  here  at  home  and  our 
ICBMs  in  foreign  countries  and  our  Po- 
laris missiles  under  the  seven  seas  prove 
a.s  effective  a  deterrent  to  the  aggressor 
as  our  manned  bombers  have  proved 
through  the  years?"' 

Recently.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  answered 
that  question  very  simply.    He  told  me: 

We  cannot  Implement  foreign  policy  with 
a  missile. 

The  total  cost  of  the  present  program 
as  outlined  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  about  $1.3  billion.  To  date  $800 
million  has  been  expended.  In  addition 
$220  million  Is  being  allocated  in  the 
fi.scal  year  1962  program.  The  fiscal 
year  1963  budget  program  called  for  $171 
million.  This  would  leave  about  $100 
million  to  be  spent  in  future  years. 

The  amount  included  In  the  budget 
request  would  continue  a  limited  devel- 
opment program,  which  is  mainly  to 
demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility  of 
the  aircraft  structure  and  configuration, 
as  well  as  certain  major  subsystems  re- 
quired in  high  speed,  high  altitude  en- 
vironment. 

To  this  amount  the  House  added  $52.9 
million,  or  a  total  of  $223.9  million.  The 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $491 
million.  The  additional  funds  would 
provide  a  start  on  the  development  of  the 
reconnaissance  sensor  aspects  of  the 
subsystem,  as  well  as  of  In-fllght  refuel- 
ing, strike  missile,  environmental  con- 
trol, and  autopilot,  none  of  which  is  pos- 
sible under  the  present  program.  The 
full  $491  million  will  also  provide  for  a 
start  on  new  test  aircraft  in  addition  to 
the  three  now  in  the  program. 

The  Senate  committee  listened  long 
and  attentively  to  the  argimients  on  this 
issue.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not 
specifically  oppose  the  additional  funds 
provided  by  the  House  but  indicated  he 
would  restudy  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  presentation  was  made 
to  provide  a  total  of  $491  million — the 
amount  which  the  Congress  had  author- 


ized  for  the   full  development   of  the 
RS-70  weapons  systan.    Oen.  Curtis  Le- 
May,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
Gen.    Bernard    Schriever,    commander. 
Air    Force    Systems    Conmiand,    were 
called   before   a  special   session  of  the 
committee  to  testify.    They  did  not  ask 
to  testify,  but  were  called  to  give  their 
personal  opinions,  as  two  of  the  greatest 
experts  in  the  world  on  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces.    They  had  no  prepared  state- 
ments.   What  they  told  us  was  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  questions.    The  acting 
chairman  asked  General  LeMay  if  he 
thought  we  should  put  all  our  depend- 
ence on  guided  missiles.    General  L«May 
replied : 

It  has  always  been  the  Air  Force  view  and 
my  own  personal  view,  too.  that  we  need 
both  manned  and  unmanned  systems.  All 
of  our  war  gaming  has  shown  that  you  can 
conduct  a  more  efficient  campaign  if  you  use 
both  missiles  and  manned  systems.  You 
can  take  advantafte  of  the  good  points  of 
each  system  and  the  combination  gives  you 
a  more  efficient  attack  than  you  would  get 
with  either  one  of  them  alone 

He  was  asked  what  could  be  expected 
form  the  RS-70.  General  LeMay  re- 
plied: 

We  think  it  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  tasks 
at  various  levels  of  conflict,  in  which  the 
speed  of  response,  discrimination,  on-the- 
spot  action,  flexlbilliy  of  weapons  choice  and 
vehicle  recovery  are  of  very  great  Importance 

In  reference  to  the  failure  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  full  weapons  sys- 
tem he  was  asked  to  what  extent  has 
this  failure  slowed  down  the  research 
and  development  program.  General  Le- 
May answered : 

I  think  the  program  ha.s  been  slowed  down 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  l>een  delayed  by  at 
least  4  years. 

General  Schriever  was  asked  what  pait 
of  the  total  program  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  funds  provided  by  the 
House.    He  replied : 

You  could  Just  continue  the  XB  progr.im 
which  Is  the  three  aircraft.  We  would  be 
unable  to  initiate  any  of  the  subsystem 
developments  leading  to  a  weapons  system 
except  carry  on  to  st^me  degree  the  radar 
which  is  the  reconnaissance  part  of  the 
system.  But  there  are  other  things  that 
have  to  be  added,  such  as  command  and 
control.  You  need  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate from  over  enemy  territory  back  to 
tlie  home  base,  for  example.  You  need  en- 
vironmental control,  the  ability  to  refuel. 
the  strike  missile — these  are  some  of  the 
subsystems  that  must  be  gotten  underway 
If  we  are  to  get  to  a  weapons  system. 

He  was  then  asked  if  the  additional 
funds  above  the  House  allowance  were 
not  provided,  how  much  would  it  delay 
placing  the  RS-70  into  an  operational 
availabiUty.    General  Schriever  replied: 

You  would  be  delaying  1  year  the  deci- 
sion to  go  toward  an  RS-70  conflguraUon. 
which  would  result  probably  in  more  delay 
than  1  year  In  a  weapons  system  because 
there  would  be  a  phasedown  of  the  Indus- 
trial base. 

The  committee  was  impressed  with  the 
information  submitted  by  the  Air  Force 
which  indicated  that  it  was  essential  to 
our  continued  superiority  to  have  a  di- 
versification of  our  forces  to  Include  both 
manned  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles 
.^ince  no  single  weapons  system  can  do 


the  entire  job.  General  LeMay  stated 
that  m  general,  diversification  provided 
four  paramount  advantages: 

First,  it  gives  ua  a  flexible  or  versatile 
capability  so  that  if  one  method  of  at- 
tack is  rendered  ineffective  because  of 
enemy  defenses,  we  have  other  methods 
available; 

Second,  it  forces  the  enemy  to  expend 
maximum  effort  and  resources  in  his 
attempt  to  defend  against  all  methods  of 
our  attack ; 

Third,  it  compounds  the  enemy  attack 
problems,  both  in  types  and  numbers  of 
weapons,  which  in  turn  enhances  the 
suivivability  of  each  of  our  systems: 
and 

Fourth,  the  manned  systems  give  Ui; 
a  capability  to  observe  and  report  the 
physical  evidence  of  an  enemy's  situa- 
tion. This  information  is  a  vital  re- 
quirement for  the  conduct  of  war. 

That  is  the  record.    Senators  who  arc 
interested  may  find  the  full  discussion  in 
the  hearings  before  you.    The  commit- 
tee was  faced  with  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  whose   opinion  we   value,  was 
correct,  or  whether  we  might  be  jeopard- 
izins  the  future  defense  of  our  Nation  by 
further   delays   in   this   program.     The 
decision  of  the  committee,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  was  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  implement  a  complete 
RS-70   weapons  system   at  the   earliest 
date  pos.sible.    You  will  find  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  RS-70  on  page  3  and  the 
pages  following  in  the  committee  report. 
I  shall  discuss  now  some  other  chanties 
which  the  committoe  has  made  in  the 
House  bill. 


AIRCRAFT       AND       MISSILE       PROCLREMENT       .\ND 
MANAGEMENT 

The  House  made  reductions  totaling 
$134  million  in  three  accounts  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  dealing  with  aircraft 
spare  parts  procurement  and  manage- 
ment.   This  reduction  was  to  encourape 
a   thorough   analysis   of   inventory   and 
accounting    methods,    procedures,    and 
practices   and  to  eliminato   wasto   and 
excess  procurement.     The  two  depart- 
ments requested.-restoration  of  the  full 
amount.     The  Air  Force   flatly   stated 
that  a  reduction  such  as  that  contem- 
plated  would   definitoly   jeopardize    its 
capabihty  to  support  the  aircraft  and 
flying  hour  programs.    The  Navy  statod 
that  the  proposed  reduction  would  re- 
duce the  state  of  military  readiness  of 
Naval  aviation,  create  an  unacceptable 
level  of  spare  parts,  and  place  such  a 
burden    upon    the    newly   implemented 
management  system  that  a  proper  evalu- 
ation  of  the  system  cannot  be  made. 
The   committee   recommends   that   the 
funds  be  restored. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  made 
reducUons  totaling  $48  million  to  en- 
courage more  competitive  subcontracting 
in  aircraft  and  missile  programs.  Your 
committee  has  not  approved  the  re- 
quested restoration  of  half  of  that  sum, 
but  in  concurring  with  the  House  reduc- 
tions does  so  with  the  understanding 
that  these  reductions  are  not  intended  to 
be  made  in  any  specific  program  area  but 
generally,  in  recogniUon  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  weaknesses  in  the  pro- 
curement process  of  which  lack  of  com- 


petitive   procedures,    especially    in    the 
subcontracting  area,  is  one. 

The  committee  has  received  periodic 
reports  from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice   indicating    that    improvement    is 
needed  in  virtually  all  areas  of  Defense 
contracting.    Disturbed  by  this,  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  pointed  out 
to   responsible   officials  of  each  of   the 
military  departments  the  need  for  more 
effective  controls  over  procurement.   The 
report  of  the  committee  strongly  urges 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  redouble 
its  efforts  to  exercise  greater  supervision 
over  contractual  procedures  in  order  to 
minimize  wasteful  procedures.    The  com- 
mittee   recognizes    the    problems    with 
which  many  dedicated  Defense  officials 
are  dealing  in  this  area.     It  recognizes 
the    vast    scope    of    the    procurement 
procedure.     But  it  beheves   that  more 
must   be   done  to   prevent  excess   pur- 
chasing,    duplicate     purchasing,     and 
questionable  bidding  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  concerning  policies  on 
contracting  procedures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

June?.  1962. 

Hon  A  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman.  Dfpartment  of  Defense.  Siibcom- 
mxttce  of  the  Senate  AppTopriatwn- 
Committee.  U.S.  Senale. 
Dear  Senator  Robertson:  I  have  your  tele- 
Eram  of  June  6  relative  to  the  conversior. 
of  a  victorv  ship  to  a  missile  range  Instru- 
mentation "ship.  I  have  also  seen  your  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  on  this  subject.  Please  accept  this 
letter  as  the  replv  of  this  Department  to  both 
messages.  In  addition.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  specifics  of  the  related  problem  which 
has  been  of  concern  to  Senator  Hruska  on 
a  different  procurement. 

These  cases  raise  two  principal  Issues  The 
first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  compliance 
by  the  Department  with  the  provision.  In 
recent  appropriation  acts,  requiring  award 
by  formal  competitive  bidding  whenever  prac- 
ticiil.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
priety, in  cases  where  formal  advertising  is 
not  practical  but  it  is  possible  to  buy  by 
competitive  negotiation,  of  giving  considera- 
tion to  lr.t«  proposals  submitted  after  the 
d.ite  specified  for  the  receipt  of  proposals. 

As  we  have  explained  to  Senator  Hhuska. 
the  requirement  in  the  appropriation  act  for 
formal  advertising  has  been  expressed  in  our 
procurement  regulations  and  Is  being  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Department  Perti- 
nent excerpts  from  the  Armed  Services  Prt^- 
curement  Regulation  are  attached  We  are 
taking  steps  to  provide  regular  reviews  of  our 
procurement  organizations  to  assure  com- 
pliance 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  making  over  500.000 
f^.rmal  contracts  in  the  course  of  a  year,  there 
will  be  cases  where  the  practicality  of  using 
formal  advertising  Involves  borderline  judg- 
ments on  which  there  may  be  disagreemei.t. 
TTiere  may  be  some  other  cases  where  simple 
mistakes  are  made.  It  is  our  endeavor  to 
assure  that  mistakes  are  kept  to  an  ab.-olute 
minimum  and  that,  wherever  possible^ 
borderline  decisions  are  resolved  in  favor  of 
formal  advertising. 

1  am  informed  that  the  victory  ship  con- 
version to  an  instrumentation  ship  for  the 
Pacific  missile  range  Involved  specialized 
capabilities  and  required  that  the  working 
plans  and  detailed  designs  be  provided  by 
the  contractor.  The  Navy's  specifications 
were  of  a  performance  type  and  It  was  of 
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concern  to  the  Navy  that  the  successful  of- 
feror be  of  more  than  marginal  competence 
to  aasure  superior  design  and  performance. 
Accordingly,  the  Navy  concluded  that  formal 
advertising  would  not  be  practical  and  that 
it  would  be  in  the  Government's  interest  to 
handle  this  procurement  by  competitive 
negotiation. 

I  have  now  reviewed  this  decision  and  con- 
sider that  this  was  a  borderline  decision.  I 
am  taking  steps  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  assure  that  more  of  our  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  contracts  are  handled  by 
formal  advertising.  However.  I  feel  that 
this  Is  a  problem  which  requires  very  careful 
case-by-case  Judgments.  I  can  assure  you 
of  our  Intention  to  comply  strictly  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  appropriations  act 
provision. 

The  second  issue — that  having  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  late  proposals— arises  only 
In  connection  with  competitive  negotiated 
procurements.  It  has  been  our  policy,  in 
such  procurements,  to  consider  late  propos- 
als or  revisions  thereof  where  to  do  so  would 
be  of  significant  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
to  award  the  victory  ship  conversion  con- 
tract to  the  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Corp.  on  the  basis  of  Its  initial  pro- 
posal stems  from  Its  compliance  with  this 
policy.  After  negotiations  had  been  com- 
pleted, but  before  award,  a  price  reduction 
was  offered  by  a  competitor.  Since  this  re- 
duction was  significant,  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
determined  that  it  must  be  considered.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  offered  all  bidders  an  equal 
opportunity  to  submit  new  quotations  with 
a  revised  cutoff  date. 

This  case  and  several  others,  which  we 
have  recently  encountered,  have  clearly 
pointed  to  a  need  for  an  immediate  change 
in  ovir  procedures  for  handling  late  bids  in 
competitive  negotiations.  I  have  concluded 
that  a  procedure  which  normally  results  in 
the  rejection  of  such  bids,  while  it  occa- 
sionally may  result  in  a  higher  price  to  the 
Government,  will,  on  the  average,  reduce 
our  costs  by  assuring  that  we  receive  the 
best  prices  in  the  original  bidding.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
competitive  system  and  avoid  chicanery  or 
the  appearance  thereof.  Accordingly,  I  have 
directed  that  our  procurement  regulations 
be  changed  immediately  to  assure  that  late 
bids  in  competitive  negotiations  are  re- 
jected. The  only  exceptions  will  be  where 
the  consideration  of  the  late  bid  would  be 
of  extreme  imf>ortance  to  the  Government. 
as  where  it  offered  some  important  technical 
or  scientific  breakthrough.  Such  excep- 
tions will  require  approval  at  secretarial 
levels  within  the  departments. 

I  regret  that  our  present  ground  rules 
have  resulted  in  the  situation  you  described 
in  your  telegram.  However,  since  these 
ground  rules  had  been  published,  have  been 
in  effect  for  several  years,  and  governed  our 
relations  with  all  bidders  in  this  procure- 
ment, I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  waive  them 
retroactively.  Accordingly,  we  are  proceed- 
ing with  the  rebidding  of  this  case.  You 
may  be  assured  that  similar  cases  will  not 
arise  in  the  future 
Sii^cerely. 

Robert  S    McNamara 

Secrctarij  of  Defense. 

Mi-.  ROBERTSON.  As  an  economy 
advocate  in  Congress,  I  am  not  so  san- 
tiuine  as  to  believe  that  every  dollar  in 
this  bill  will  be  wisely  spent.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  programs  for  which 
these  funds  are  requested  are  valid  and 
necessary  to  our  defense  effort.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  eveiy  one  of  the  3 '2  mil- 
lion military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
the  Defense  Department  is  steeped  in  an 
urte  to  economize.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Department  and 


their  assistants  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make  every  defense  dollar  count 
toward  national  protection.  I  believe 
that  there  are  areas,  such  as  I  referred  to 
in  defense  procurement,  where  consider- 
able improvement  is  needed.  It  is  my 
hope  that  those  in  charge  will  continue 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  pio- 
cedures  which  have  as  their  objective  the 
elimination  of  waste  and  extravagance 

FINANCIAL    ADJtTSTMFNTS 

In  four  areas  of  financial  adjustment, 
the  House  made  reductions  of  $221  mil- 
lion for  which  the  Department  requested 
restitution  of  $110  million.  This  com- 
mittee has  restoied  these  funds  as  fol- 
lows: Reductions  totaling  SI  16.5  million 
were  made  in  the  belief  that  additional 
recoupments  could  be  recovered  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  estimates  were 
too  low  and  that  additional  rccoverie.'- 
could  be  made.  The  Senate  committee 
has  restored  S40  million  of  these  funds 
as  a  result  of  testimony  which  indicated 
that  for  the  Army,  as  a  general  rule, 
additional  costs  were  i-esulting  from  in- 
creased labor  and  material  costs  requir- 
ing more  upward  than  downwaid  revi- 
sions in  prior  year  contracts.  It  was 
indicated  that  in  fiscal  years  1960.  1961, 
and  1962  to  date,  increased  costs  have 
already  exceeded  canceled  obligations  by 
about  $176  million  with  the  probability 
that  approximately  another  $48  million 
increase  will  eventuate  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  For  the  Navy,  testimony 
indicated  that  there  currently  exist.s  a 
$45  million  shortage  in  the  .•^hipbiiildini^ 
account  so  that,  if  recoupments  not  pre- 
viously foreseen  do  materialize,  they  will 
be  needed  to  offset  this  shortage. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to 
the  so-called  generation  of  free  assets 
from  reimbursable  oi'ders  not  requiring 
replacement  in  kind.  The  House  made 
reductions  totaling  $39  5  million  on  the 
basis  that  the  budget  estimates  of  free 
assets  are  less  than  the  amounts  which 
will  be  realized.  The  Department  re- 
quested that  $25  million  of  this  total,  all 
for  the  Army,  be  restored.  The  commit- 
tee lecommends  approval  of  the  $25  mil- 
lion restoration,  since  it  was  clearly  indi- 
cated during  the  hearings  that  estimates 
of  lecovery  of  free  assets  fiom  stock 
sales  have  been  overstated  rather  than 
understated  and  that  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  additional  funds  will 
not  materialize. 

In  a  third  area,  the  Hou.se  made  re- 
ductions totaling  $45  million  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  likely  that  unobligated 
balances  will  exceed  the  budget  esti- 
mates, and  that,  even  if  these  estimates 
were  to  remain  firm,  the  balances  were 
considered  to  be  excessive.  The  Senate 
committee  has  restored  these  reductions, 
as  requested  by  the  Department.  It 
based  its  action  on  testimony  which  indi- 
cated that  the  unobligated  balances  ai-e 
planned  to  support  specific  programs 
and  that  all  the  funds  are  earmarked 
for  the,se  .specific  programs.  In  addition, 
some  uiiobligated  balances  are  required 
to  insure  continuity  of  contracting  ac- 
tivities thi-oughout  the  year.  Thus,  the 
committee's  action  insures  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  which  otherwise  might 
be  curtail(>d. 


SHIP   REPAIR,   ALTERATION,   AND   CONVERSION 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a 
statutory  division  of  work  on  new  con- 
stiuction  of  ships  between  public  and 
private  shipyards.  No  such  division  has 
previously  been  in  effect  in  regard  to 
the  repair,  alteration  and  conveislon  of 
naval  ships.  For  fiscal  year  1963.  the 
House,  for  the  flist  time,  imposed  mone- 
tary limitations  in  the  bill  which,  in  ef- 
fect, would  limit  repair  and  alteration 
work  in  the  appropriation.  "Operation, 
Navy"  and  the  conversion  work  in  "Ship- 
building and  conversion.  Navy"  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  each  appropriation. 

The  committee  has  approved  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  would  generally 
accomplish  the  House  objective.  In  a 
new  .section  540  of  the  bill  it  is  provided 
that  65  percent  of  the  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels  shall  be 
placed  in  Navy  shipyards  and  35  per- 
cent in  privately  owned  shipyards.  This 
language  pei-mits  the  Navy  Department 
somewhat  greater  flexibility  in  admin- 
istering the  piograms  while  accomplish- 
ing the  same  objective  as  the  House  de- 
sired. In  an  additional  proviso,  the 
committee  has  included  language  which 
piovides  the  President  with  discretion  in 
the  placement  of  such  orders  if  it  be  in 
the  public  inteiest. 

I  digress  to  say  that  both  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Hawaii  have 
a.skod  me  about  that  provision.  I  am 
plad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
!  Mr  PoNGl,  who  wishes  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  the  pi-ovision  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  FONG.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  knows,  at  the  navy- 
yard  at  Pearl  Harbor  there  are  9.000 
employees  who  aie  deeply  concerned 
with  respect  to  .section  540  of  the  bill.  I 
a^k  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia whether  section  540  would  give  the 
Navy  Department  greater  flexibility 
than  the  Hou.se -passed  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  cei'tainly  would, 
1  he  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contained 
a  dnect  limitation  of  65  percent,  which 
would  apparently  be  10  percent  less  than 
the  Navy  yards  are  now  getting.  We 
found  that  the  private  yards  are  i-eceiv- 
ing  almost  52  c>ercent  of  the  doUai's 
sp»'nt.  During  World  War  II  they  built 
up  a  foice  of  50,000  employees,  who  were 
doing  Government  work.  They  still  have 
50.000  employees,  whei-eas  the  employees 
in  the  public  yaids  have  been  leduced 
by  100.000.  There  ai-e  no  private  yards 
in  Hawaii.  The  public  yard  must  i-epair 
all  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  We 
could  not  bring  an  injured  vessel  all  the 
way  to  California,  Oregon,  or  to  the 
wonderful  Bremerton  yard  in  Washing- 
ton State,  for  example.  So  we  thought 
it  very  essential,  when  in  the  public 
interest,  that  the  President  be  given 
this  authority  and  that  he  be  not  bound 
by  the  limitation.  So  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Hawaii  need  not  worry. 
The  yard  will  be  maintained.  It  is  ab- 
.solutely  necessary  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  yard  be  maintained,  and  the 
bill,  as  amended,  would  give  the  authority 
to  the  President  to  do  so, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  merely 
to  add  to  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  said  that  it  was  brought  home  quite 
conclusively  to  us  by  Admiral  Anderson, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  that  he 
believed  that  the  11  Navy  yards  were 
e.ssential  to  be  maintained  so  that  in 
time  of  emergency  they  would  be  avail- 
able for  use.  He  believed  that  the  65- 
35  percent,  with  authority  given  to  the 
Pre.sident  to  change  that  ratio  if  he  be- 
hved  it  in  the  public  interest,  was  not 
inconsistent.  He  would  be  able  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
carry  on  and  maintain  the  Navy  yards 
so  that  they  might  be  available  in  time 
of  emergency,  and  might  be  used  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  satis- 
fied with  the  proviso? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  The  proviso  came 
to  us  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told  us,  not 
publicly,  but  privately,  that  he  was  not 
unduly  concerned  since  tlie  President 
would  have  the  right  to  make  the 
change,  and,  in  effect,  that  they  knew 
the  location  of  the  door  to  the  White 

House. 

Mr,   SALTONSTALL,     Mr.   President, 

Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  U  the  Senator 
has  read  the  record  of  the  public  hear- 
ings, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  went 
even  a  little  further  than  has  been  in- 
dicated by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     When  a  conmiit- 
tee   hearing   results    in    1.800   pages   of 
testimony,  one  cannot  remember  every 
line  of  testimony.     But  I  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  reasonably 
well  satisfied,  and  if  he  is  better  satis- 
fled  than  I  thought,  I  will  sUnd  cor- 
rected.    But  I  do  not  want  him  to  be 
too  well  satisfied,  because  then  someone 
on  the  other  side  may  not  be  satisfied. 
That  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us. 
Mr.    FONG,     Does    the    Senator    feel 
that,  with  the  proviso,  military  consid- 
erations will  override  fiscal  limitations? 
Mr,  ROBERTSON.     In  the  mountains 
of  Virginia,  where  there  were  once  pri- 
vate mills,  there  was  an  old  saying:  "As 
safe  as  old  whi?at  in  the  mill." 

So  far  as  the  yard  in  Hawaii  is  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  is  "as  safe  as  old 
wheat  in  the  mill."  The  Government 
cannot  do  witJiout  the  yard  in  Hawaii. 
I  cannot  guarantee  that  some  other  yard 
mieht  not  be  curtailed.  However,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated  that  it  was 
essential  to  m.iintain  all  of  the  yards. 
He  felt  that  their  workload  would  con- 
tinue. It  is  claimed  that  the  work  will 
be  inc leased. 

Mr.  FONG.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT-SON.     What  I  have  said 
includes  the  Brooklj-n  Nav^'  Yard,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr,  Robertson!,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  S.^L- 
tonstall],  and  other  Senators  for  the 
great  interest  "-.hey  have  shown  in  the 
problem  and  the  way  they  have  handled 
it,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  solution 
which  has  been  arrived  at  will  be  an 


equitable  one  to  yards  like  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  The  assurances  that  the 
Senator  seems  to  have  received  coincide 
with  those  I  have  had  informally  that 
the  program  will  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  yard  in  Brooklyn  or  re- 
sult in  a  drop  in  employment  there. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  thought  it  a 
fair  compromise  under  which  both  pri- 
vate yards  and  public  yards  could  expect 
fair  treatment. 

What  I  have  said  applies  also  to  the 
yard  in  the  State  of  our  distingtiishcd 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Thurmond!.  I  visited  that  yard 
about  6  weeks  ago.  It  is  not  the  largest 
in  the  country,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
About  7,000  workers  are  employed  in  the 
yard,  and  it  is  leading  the  Nation  in 
assembling  the  Polaris  submarine. 
That  yard  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  his  report, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial assembly  of  those  sponsoring  the 
public-owned  yards.  The  idea  is  to  say 
enough  to  take  care  of  those  yards  with- 
out arousing  any  opposition,  I  do  not 
oppose  the  Navy  yards  which  are  pub- 
licly owned.  They  have  a  place,  and  an 
important  service  to  render.  They  ren- 
der service  in  a  very  fine  way.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture,  which  is 
that  of  the  privately  owned  yards.  I  am 
thinking  primarily  of  them. 

I  ain  not  talking  about  the  large  ones. 
Let  me  ask  this  question.  After  all  is 
said  on  the  floor,  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor has  put  in  the  bill  means  what  it 
says,  does  it  not? 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  President  must  say  affirmatively 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  exceed 
the  65  percent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Otherwise,  the  Presi- 
dent failing  to  do  that 


Mr.  ROBERTSON,    The  hands  of  the 
Navy  will  be  tied.    In  addition  to  that, 
I    was    responsible    for    a    letter    dated 
June  7  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
They  had  asked  for  competitive  bids  on 
$5  million  or  $6  million  on  a  reconver- 
sion   job.      The    Norfolk    Shipbuilding 
Yard  got  the  job  after  a  California  com- 
pany could  not  give  bond,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Norfolk  people  were  the  low 
bidder.    After  the  bids  were  opened,  an- 
other company  submitted  a  bid  below 
any  oUier  bids.    We  complained  about 
accepting    bids    after    they    had    been 
opened.     They  were  opened,   and  new 
bids  were  invited.    One  of  the  previous 
bidders   then   cut    $300,000    below    any 
other  bid,   thereby  obtaining  the  con- 
tract    The  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote 
me  a  letter  on  June  7,  saying  that,  not 
only  on  advertised  competitive  bids,  but 
also  on  negotiated  bids,  would  they  open 
the  bidding,  and  that  the  lowest  respon- 
sible   bidder    would    get    the    contract. 
That  is  a  great  protection  for  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Except  in  cases  where 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  so  for 
some  reason  or  other. 


Mr,  ROBERTSON.    Oh,  yes.    We  have 
a  general  law  that,  if  no  bid  within  rea- 
son is  received  which  is  in  the  public 
interest,  all  bids  can  be  rejected.    How- 
ever, when  that  is  done,  it  is  necessary 
to  advertise  for  bids,  and  then  everyone 
can  come  in  again  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  everyone  has  bid  before.    There 
is  no  secret  about  it.    So  I  will  say  again 
that  this  is   a   compromise.     It  means 
what  it  says.    The  President  must  take 
af&rmative  action  and  say  that  it  is  in 
the    public    interest,    and    both    public 
yards  and  private  yards  can  accept  it  in 
confidence  that  both  will  be  protected. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     This  was  fought  out 
in  committee,  and  it  was  discussed,  and 
several  votes  were  taken  on  it.    Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    There  was  prevailing 
a  spirit  of   arriving   at  an  adjustment, 
without  any  favoritism  to  anyone. 
Mr  ROBERTSON.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  hearing  some  of  the  discussion  on  the 
question  of  the  proviso.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that, 
coming  from  a  State  where  in  some 
measure  we  have  both  problems,  what 
the  committee  recommends  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  fair  resolution  of  what  for  people 
like  mvself  promised  to  be  an  extremely 
thoinv  subject.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  finds  himself  In  exactly 
the  same  situation  in  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  finds  himself.  We  have 
a  public  yard  at  Portsmouth,  known  as 
the  Norfolk  Shipyard,  and  at  Newport 
News  we  have  the  biggest  private  yard  in 
the  world.  So  the  situation  is  the  same 
as  in  New  York,  where  there  is  located 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  also  the 
Bethlehem  Yard.  They  are  two  fine 
vards.  This  provision  takes  care  of  both 
"of  them.  It  is  a  fair  arrangement  with 
respect  to  what  is  involved,  without 
showing  any  favoritism  to  anyone.  We 
do  take  the  House  figure  of  65  percent, 
unless  the  President  says  otherwise, 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  go  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

RESEARCH    GRANTS 

In  another  area  of  some  controversy, 
the  House  placed  a  limitation  on  re- 
search grants  to  provide  that  the  in- 
direct costs  of  such  grants  shall  be 
limited  to  15  percent  of  the  direct  costs 
The  committee  has  stricken  the  amend- 
ment from  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  conference  with  the  House  on  this 
and  other  appropriation  bills  a  unifonn 
governmentwide  limitation  on  research 
grants  may  be  worked  out.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  action,  a  restoration  of 
$4  million  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
was  recommended. 

A  number  of  relatively  minor  changes 
have  been  made  by  the  committee.  They 
are  all  described  in  the  report  in  detail. 
I  shall  summarize  most  of  them  at  this 
time  and  will  gladly  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 
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Restorations  were  made  as  follows: 
Prepositioning  of  supplies  for  the 
Army.  $8.5  million :  publication  of  tech- 
nical manuals.  Navy,  $1.7  million; 
civilian  personnel,  Marine  Corps,  $1  mil- 
lion; Defense  Supply  Agency  $5  mil- 
lion; security  review  functions,  $66,000; 
Army  repair  parts  procurements,  $10 
million;  Sparrow  III  missile  production, 
$4,190,000;  shipbuilding  administrative 
expenses,  $2  million;  shipyard  modern- 
ization, $6.8  million;  C-141  aircraft 
procurement,  $10  million;  corrosion  con- 
trol for  Air  Force  aircraft,  $2  million; 
communications  improvements,  $12.5 
million. 

A^  minor  change  placed  woven  silk 
yarn  in  vhe  same  procurement  category 
as  cotton  and  wool. 

HOUSE    INCREASES 

I  have  already  described  in  detail  cer- 
tam  House  increases  above  the  budget 
dealing  with  the  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents and  the  RS-70.  The  House  made 
other  increases  above  the  budget  which 
your  committee  has  also  approved. 
These  include  funds  for  additional  T3J-1 
aircraft  and  Mark  46  torpedoes,  an  ad- 
dition of  $42  million  for  the  man-in- 
space  Dyna-Soar  program,  $2  million 
for  a  water  connection  to  provide  for 
procurement  of  water  for  naval  and  ma- 
rine installations  in  the  Beaufort,  S.C, 
area,  and  $122,000  for  the  National 
Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

This  concludes  my  discussion  of  spe- 
cific monetary  actions. 

GENER.^L    AND    LIMITED    W AWARE 

I  propose  now  to  provide  a  brief  pic- 
ture of  the  general  objectives  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  our  defense  policy,  and  then 
to  outline,  with  the  funds  already  pro- 
vided and  those  which  you  are  asked  to 
pass  upon  today,  how  in  our  military  de- 
partments these  objectives  have  been  and 
will  be  attained. 

GENERAL    WAR 

First,  let  me  speak  to  our  military  re- 
quirements for  general  and  limited  war- 
fare. With  respect  to  general  war,  our 
policy  remains  as  ever;  to  maintain  at 
all  times  forces  fully  adequate  to  deter 
war  through  our  recognized  ability  to 
destroy  any  attacker.  Let  me  state  for 
the  record,  after  my  close  association 
with  this  bill,  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  we  already  have  that  ca- 
pabihty. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  past 
several  years  the  potential  character  of 
general  war  has  been  steadily  changing 
as  the  threat  of  the  large  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  became  more 
and  more  a  reality.  In  response  to  this 
shift,  our  own  forces  have  been  and  are 
being  modified,  both  offensively  and 
defensively,  as  swiftly  as  possible,  with 
enlarged  emphasis  on  those  weapons 
systems  which  could  survive  an  all-out 
.surprise  nuclear  attack.  To  this  end  a 
highly  sophisticated,  protected  and  ef- 
ficient system  of  command  and  control 
of  our  general  war  forces  has  been  de- 
veloped so  that  continuous,  uninter- 
rupted command  will  be  maintained 
over  our  forces. 

With  this  same  objective  in  mind,  a 
substantial  increase  in  emphasis  has 
been   given   to   those   weapons   systems 
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which  inherently  have  a  high  degree  of 
survivability  in  a  nuclear  war  environ- 
ment.   Thus,    the    Polaris    submarine- 
launched  missile  program  has  been  sub- 
stantially increased  as  has  the  program 
for  the  land-based  Minuteman  ICBM, 
which  lends  itself  to  hardening  and  dis- 
persal.   The  number  of  bombers  on  the 
15-minute  alert  has  also  been  increased, 
and  will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  BMEWS  warning  system.     And 
because  the  B-52  will  continue  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  our  manned  bomber  force 
for  some  time,  the  development  and  pro- 
duction   of    the    Skybolt    air-to-ground 
missile  has  been  accelerated.     Penetra- 
tion   aids    for    our   ballistic   missiles,    a 
backup  for  the  SAGE  system,  additional 
Nike-Here  ales     ground-to-air     missiles, 
the  continued  development  oi  the  Midas 
satellite  warning  system,  ASW  measures 
and  countermeasure.s— all  are  additions 
to  our  general  warfare  arsenal. 

LIMITED     WAR 

An  even  greater  percentage  of  in- 
creased finds  is  being  provided  for 
limited  warfare  requirements.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  committee  fought 
to  mainta.n  the  strength  of  the  Army. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  number 
of  combat-ready  divisions  has  been  in- 
creased by  40  percent  and  that  two  new 
pei-manen';  divisions  will  shortly  replace 
the  two  National  Guard  divisions  whicli 
are  scheduled  to  return  to  Reserve  status 
in  August.  Thus,  while  the  strength  of 
the  Army  will  fall  considerably  below 
the  1962  yearend  strength,  it  will  be 
substantially  above  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Tht  number  of  tactif^al  air  .squad- 
rons in  the  Air  Forre  has  been  substan- 
tially exp.inded  to  provide  air  support 
for  the  Army.  A  total  of  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion— about  the  same  as  for  the  current 
year — has  been  reque.'^ted  for  Army  hard- 
ware. Tc  move  the  limited  war  forces 
promptly  to  wherever  they  may  be 
needed,  $!)00  million  has  been  provided 
for  pi-ocurement  of  airlift  aircraft.  The 
Army's  special  forces  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare have  been  increa.sed. 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  above  items,  I  am  convinced,  will 
give  us  stronger  strategic  retaliatory 
forces  and  continental  air  defen.se 
forces — and  what  is  fully  as  important — 
will  help  them  survive  a  general  war 
strike.  The  modernized  general  purpose 
forces  for  limited  war,  together  with  an 
expanded  airlift,  will  provide  our  mili- 
tary forces  with  the  versatility  neces- 
sary to  pri?sent-day  conditions. 

And  now  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  compo- 
sition of  our  three  military  departments. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    ARMY 

This  bill  provides  for  an  Army  with  a 
yearend  strength  of  960,000  men.  This 
is  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  year- 
end  strength  of  1.081,100  for  the  current 
year,  wh:ch  was  brought  about  by  the 
calling  up  of  Reserve  Forces  during  the 
Berlin  buildup,  but  it  is  approximately 
100,000  more  than  the  857.933  yearend 
strength  for  fiscal  1961. 

Testimony  submitted  to  our  commit- 
tee indicates  that  Army  forces  in  the 
future  will  be  more  flexible  and  better 
suited  to  the  strategic  problems  facing 
us  in  the  world  today.    Army  divisions 


are  now  preparing  for  employment  un- 
der widely  varied  conditions  of  climate 
and  terrain.  The  new  ROAD  division 
concept  enables  a  flexibility  which  per- 
mits ready  deploying  of  divisions,  and 
task  grouping  within  the  divisions,  to 
move  to  any  known  mission. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1962. 
our  forces  in  Europe  consisted  of  five 
divisions  plus  two  battle  groups  in  Ber- 
lin. At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963.  the 
Army  will  have  even  greater  strength  in 
the  European  theater. 

In  the  Pacific,  we  had  three  divisions 
in  the  beginning  of  fi.scal  year  1962  and 
one  .separate  battle  group,  located  on 
Okinawa.  This  budget  provides  for 
strength  increases  for  additional  combat 
and  .support  units. 

One  of  the  ever-increasing  aspects  of 
the  Army's  fighting  forces  is  the  strate- 
gic Army  force  located  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  active  portion  of  the  Strategic 
Army  Forces  consisted  of  six  divisions. 
only  three  of  which  were  active  division 
forces  maintained  at  full  strength  and 
ready  for  deployment.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1963.  the  Strategic  Army 
Forces  will  consist  of  eight  full-strength 
Active  Army  divisions,  backed  up  by 
rralincd  reserve  component  structure 

This  budget  also  provides  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  Army's  capability  to 
deploy  balanced  air-ground  combat 
forces.  This  has  been  initiated  with  the 
organization  of  the  U.S.  Strike  Com- 
mand. This  joint  headquarters  has  op- 
erational control  of  combat  ready  units 
of  the  Continental  Army  Command  and 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  located  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  problems 
for  the  strategic  reserve  has  been  the 
problem  of  airlift  and  sealift.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
past  2  years  in  this  area  and  that  we 
are  making  a  substantial  improvement 
ill  this  1963  budget. 

Increased  firepower  capability  is  as- 
sured by  the  procurement  of  quantities 
of  the  Davy  Crockett,  the  M-14  rifle,  and 
M-60  machinegun  and  the  M-60  tank. 
Self-propelled  artillery  include  the  105 
millimeter,  the  155  millimeter,  and  the 
8-inch  howitzer.  Continued  production 
is  planned  for  the  Sergeant.  Honest  John, 
and  Little  John  missiles,  as  well  as  the 
Hawk.  Redeye,  and  Pershing. 

Air  mobility  will  be  enhanced  with  the 
procurement  of  the  Caribou  transport, 
the  Chinook  helicopter  transport,  and 
the  Iroquois  utility-transport  helicopter. 
Logistical  support  will  be  furnished, 
along  with  other  procurement,  by  the 
5-  and  15-ton  LARC  and  the  60-ton 
BARC,  all  amphibious  Hghters. 

As  indicated  above,  significant  effort 
is  being  made  in  the  area  of  limited  war- 
fare capability.  In  this  respect  the  Army 
is  placing  greater  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  of  such  essential  items 
as  lightweight  infantry  and  artillery 
weapons  systems  with  increased  range, 
mobility,  and  effective  firepower. 

The  Army  Is  also  entering  an  extensive 
research  program  to  Improve  Its  mobility. 
Development  continues  on  aircraft,  both 
fixed  wing  and  helicopter,  and  on  all 
types  of  ground  vehicles.  Work  Is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  on  several  types 
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of  high  performance,  vertical  or  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft.  Among 
these,  for  example,  is  a  new  4-ton  VTOL 
transport,  being  developed  jointly  with 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  In  the  off- 
road  ground  mobilization  capability  area 
for  our  Armed  Forces,  the  Army  is  de- 
veloping a  small  family  of  difficult  ter- 
rain carriers.  I  cite  as  an  example  the 
XM  571.  a  full-track  amphibious  sup- 
port carrier. 

The  Army  is  gi^'ing  increased  empha- 
sis on  research  fcr  special  warfare  and 
psychological  warfare  operations  and 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  field,  notable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prog  am  of  the  Nike-Zeus, 
which  has  progressed  from  component 
testing  to  complete  weapons  system  test- 
ing at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
leading  toward  demonstration  of  the 
systems  full  capabilities  at  Kwajalein 
sometime  this  year. 

The  committee  was  impressed  with 
the  Army's  research  efforts,  both  basic 
and  applied,  and  indications  are  that  in 
the  fields  of  weapons  and  vehicles  re- 
search, that  very  satisfactory  strides  are 
being  made. 

DFPARTMF.  sT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Tl-ie  Navv,  for  fiscal  year  1963,  will  show 
an  end  strength  of  665,000,  approximately 
the  same  as  in  :lscal  year  1962.  The 
active  Marine  Coips  will  remain  at  190,- 
000  The  fieet  will  operate  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  862  ships,  which  include 
12  Polaris  submarines.  9  of  which  are 
already  operational,  and  the  remaining 
3  will  join  the  fleet  before  the  end  of 
fi.scal  year  1963. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  for  a 
total  of  37  new  ships  and  35  conversions^ 
A  list  of  these  i.t  found  on  page  50  of 
the  committee  report.  In  addition  to 
the  carrier,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed, it  includes  one  guided  missile 
frigate,  eight  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines six  Polaris  submarines  already 
noted,  and  four  amphibious  transport 
doclcs. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  moment  to  the 
conversion  program  being  carried  out  by 
the  Navy.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
faced  by  the  Navy  in  its  ship  program 
is  the  continuirg  obsolescence  of  our 
Navy  ships.  The  bulk  of  the  fieet  was 
built  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  Unless  we  have  a  more 
accelerated  ship  replacement  program, 
our  Navv  faces  a  great  degree  of  obsoles- 
cence by  the  year  1970.  We  have  been 
attempting  to  alleviate  the  obsolescent 
condition  by  a  conversion  program,  par- 
ticularly m  our  destroyer  force,  by  up- 
dating our  destroyers  through  more 
modern  propulsion  systems  and  Im- 
proved electronic  equipment,  but  even 
this  program  will  ultimately  have  its 
limitations. 

The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  will 
operate  over  7.000  aircraft  in  the  coming 
fiscal  vear.  and  I  might  say  in  this  re- 
spect that  the  Navy's  procurement  of 
fighter  and  attack  aircraft  during  the 
coming  fiscal  j-ear  wiU  average  more 
than  one-third  higher  than  the  1960-61 
level.  The  present  bill  before  you  pro- 
vides for  899  new  aircraft,  of  which  863 
will  be  combat  types.     The  most  impor- 


tant of  the  new  aircraft  being  added  to 
our  Navy  Inventory  Is  the  tremendously 
effective  F4H  Phantom,  which  our  mili- 
tary experts  tell  us  Is  probably  the  best 
all-around  aircraft  in  the  world  today. 
The  Air  Force  Is  buying  this  aircraft  un- 
der the  designation  of  the  F-110,  which 
enables  the  Air  Force  to  have  a  new  air- 
craft without  going  through  an  expen- 
sive development  program.     Other  air- 
craft which  will  be  added  to  the  Navy 
inventory   this  year  are  F8U-2N  Cru- 
sader; the  A4D  Skyhawk;  the  A2F-1  In- 
truder,  and  the  A3J   Vigilante,   which, 
with  the  F4H.  will  provide  us  with  the 
world's  most  potent  fighter  attack  air- 
craft combination.     ALso  being  procured 
in  the  Navy's  aircraft  program  are  the 
W2F-1  Hawkeye  for  early  warning  and 
fighter   control;    the  P3V-1   Orion,   the 
turboprop    and    much-improved    patrol 
aircraft;  and  the  S2F-3  Tracker,  which 
will  give  us  greater  capability  in  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The  Navy's  request  for  missiles  is  up 
shai-ply  from  previous  years  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  combat  readiness  of  the  fieet 
will  be  enhanced  considerably— the  pro- 
curement of  such  missiles  as  Sparrow, 
Terrier.  Tartar.  Talos.  Bullpup,  Side- 
winder, and  Shrike  in  this  1963  bill 
which  more  than  double  that  of  the  1961 
level.  Included  in  this  year's  appropria- 
tions is  also  money  for  the  procurement 
and  production  of  quantities  of  the  sub- 
marine-launched Subroc  missile,  which 
will  enable  our  submarines  to  reach  out 
and  destroy  their  targets  at  greater 
distances. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, funds  provided  in  this  bill  will 
allow  the  Navy  to  proceed  at  an  increased 
rate  of  development.  Of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  area  are  the  Typhon 
weapon  system,  which  will  improve  the 
Navv's  defense  against  airborne  threats 
and'the  long-range  Polaris  missile,  which 
has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 

report. 

Large-scale  appropriations  are  recom- 
mended for  ASW  warfare  development, 
which  is  of  necessity  classified  and  can- 
not be  set  forth  In  this  report  to  the 
Senate-  but  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee,  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Navy  is  mak- 
ing great  and  encouraging  strides  in  this 
area  and  several  fine  accomplishments 
can  be  recorded  for  the  past  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

For  the  Air  Force  the  bill  places  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  general  purpose 
forces  This  is  reflected  in  the  following 
major  ways:  An  Increase  of  five  tactica 
wings  modernization  of  the  tactical 
fighter  forces  through  the  procurement 
of  F-105  and  F-110  aircraft,  continued 
development  work  on  the  TFX,  the  initia- 
tion of  a  development  program  for  a 
mobile  midrange  ballistic  missile,  and  an 
increased  procurement  of  conventional 

munitions.  .     ,   ^  ^    f„^ 

Substantial  funds  are  included  for 
KC-135A  and  KC-135B  jet  tanker  air- 
craft to  support  the  bomber  and  tactical 
fighter  forces.  The  airlift  capability  of 
the  Air  Force  will  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably by  the  completion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  C-141  aircraft  and  the 
start  of  procurement  in  quantity  of  this 


aircraft.  Also,  fiscal  year  1963  will  see 
the  procurement  of  a  numt)er  of  C-130E 
aircraft  to  complete  transport  squadrons 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  air  defense  program  of  the  Air 
Force  has  been  materially  strengthened 
during    the    past   year.     We   still   must 
maintain    an   effective   defense   against 
manned  bombers,  smce  the  Soviet  will 
continue  to  have  an  impressive  nuclear 
delivery  capability  in  this  area.     The  de- 
fense system  we  must  maintain  consists 
of  manned   and  unmanned  interceptor 
aircraft  as  represented  by  the  F-101.  F- 
102.  F-106.  and  the  Bomarc.     To  alert 
and  control  these  weapons,  as  well  as  the 
Army  Nike  missiles,  we  have  an  exten- 
sive controlUng  and  warning  network. 

Programed  for  ballistic  missiles  are 
funds  to  complete  the  13-squadron  Atlas 
ICBM  and  the  6-squadron  Titan  II 
ICBM  program  and  continuance  of  the 
Minuteman  program. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  our  two  ballistic  missile  early  warn- 
ing system — BMEWS — sites  are  now  op- 
erational. This  warning  system  Is  de- 
ployed to  detect  ICBM's  approaching  the 
United  States  from  polar  routes.  The 
third  BMEWS  site,  to  be  located  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  under  construction 
and  will  be  operational  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1963.  The  missile  de- 
fense alarm  system— Midas — which 
complements  the  BMEWS.  Is  under  de- 
velopment. There  Is  also  In  this  bill 
money  for  the  development  of  advanced 
sensing  equipment  and  data  processors 
to  support  our  space  detection  and  track- 
ing system — Spadats. 

CONCLVSION 


Before  I  close  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  those  on  the  full 
committee  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Hayden.  who  have  devoted  so 
much    time,    so   much   effort,    so    much 
thoughtful   consideration   to   the   items 
which  make  up  this  bill.    It  is  only  with 
their    able    assistance,    their    guidance, 
their  painstaking  analyses  that  this  bill 
has  been  fashioned  as  successfully  as  I 
believe  it  has.    I  wish  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Russell  ) ,  who  assisted  so  much 
in  our  deliberations,  and  to  my  very  able 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  SaltonstallI.  who  has  sat 
with  me  through  the  long  hours  of  hear- 
mgs  comprising  over  1.800  pages  of  testi- 
mony      The   Senator    from   MissLssippl 
(Mr."  Stennis]    and    the   Senator   from 
Idaho    I  Mr.    DworshakI    were    also    of 
great  assistance.     I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  members  of  our  fine  staff. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  is  not  a  partisan  bill  and 
at  no  time  during  its  consideration  did 
party  thinking  play  a  part.  For  that  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  worked  so  hard 
on  the  measure. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Defense  Depart- 
ment personnel  for  their  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  very  able 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  always  been 
available  to  assist  In  consideration  oi 
problems  which  have  arisen.  Their 
broad    knowledge    and    comprehension. 
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their  forthrightness,  aided  greatly  in  ex- 
pediting the  bill.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense- 
Comptroller— the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  budget  officers  of  the  military 
departments.  I  also  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  very  capable  liaison  work 
which  Major  General  Moore  has  provid- 
ed. To  them,  and  to  many  others  too 
numerous  to  enumerate,  I  owe  a  sincere 
thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  discussion  of  defense  funds,  I 
repeated  the  statement  that  I  made  in 
presenting  the  defense  budget  last  year. 
In  discussing  the  horrendous  power  of 
nuclear  weapons  I  said : 

There  Is  another  alternative,  and  the 
diplomats  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  world 
will  fall  their  day  and  generation  If  they 
do  not  discover  It. 

Last  Sunday,  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  commencement  exercises  of  a 
Virginia  school  in  which  I  have  great 
pride — the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
Since  its  founding  some  125  years  ago, 
its  sons  have  played  a  notable  part  in 
all  of  our  wars.  In  1917  the  entire  grad- 
uating class  went  immediately  'nto  active 
service.  In  World  War  n,  VMI  furnished 
50  generals  and  admirals,  including  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Last  Sun- 
day, I  watched  218  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  cross  the  platform  of  the 
crowded  gymnasium  in  which  the  com- 
mencement exercises  were  being  held, 
with  a  diploma  in  their  left  hand  and  a 
commission  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation  in  their  right.  In  the  event  of 
a  shooting  war  they  were  prepared  to 
prove  that  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was 
right  when  he  said  before  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsvllle : 

The   Institute  will   be  heard  from   today. 

But  the  cadet  corps  of  VMI  opened 
its  commencement  exercises  by  singing, 
in  a  most  effective  way.  a  familiar  hymn 
entitled  "God  of  Our  Fathers,  Whose 
Almighty  Hand.'"  While  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  stay  the  hand  of  a  possible 
aggressor,  the  real  hope  of  the  free  world 
lies  in  these  lines  from  the  VMI  com- 
mencement hymn: 

Prom  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence, 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defense; 
Thy   true  religion  in  our  hearts  increase 
Thy  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  in  peace. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
in  their  recommendations  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  RS-70  bomber  and  its 
associated  systems  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

This  is  a  highly  controversial  subject 
for  both  military  and  constitutional  rea- 
sons. I  fully  recognize  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  I  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
not  ordering  but  more  properly  urging 
the  administration  to  proceed  with  this 
vital  program. 


I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
impressive  progress  of  the  military  and 
civilian  agency  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  unmanned  missile  development. 
The  future  holds  even  greater  wonders. 
In  spite  of  these  accomplishments,  I 
do  not  beli«;ve  we  are  ready  to  turn  over 
our  national  defense  to  this  inanimate 
system.  As  General  LeMay  told  the 
committee:  "Missiles  cannot  think,  they 
cannot  loo's,  and  report  back  and  they 
cannot  be  used  for  other  than  a  single 
purpose."  The  day  may  come  when  they 
can.  but  a  research  and  experiment 
process  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  weap- 
ons system 

The  RS-70  was  programed  as  the  fol- 
low-on to  the  B-52.  The  development  of 
ICBM  altered  it  to  be  a  reconnaissance- 
strike  weapon  with  the  capability  of  fly- 
ing at  speeds  in  excess  of  mach  2  to 
search  out  undestroyed  targets  and  de- 
stroy them,  if  necessary.  It  is  capable 
of  carryinir  missiles  and  radar  to  per- 
form functions  no  missile  now  or  im- 
mediately operational  can  perform. 

Even  if  such  a  weapons  system  becomes 
operational  simultaneous  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  RS-70,  the  companion  sys- 
tem would  not  be  inconsistent  with  mili- 
tary planning  which  frequently  seeks  to 
guarantee  its  capability  by  side-by-side 
systems. 

The  administration  has  requested  $171 
million  principally  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  airframe  and 
engines  ard  some  work  on  a  bomb-navi- 
gation system  and  $52  million  for  de- 
velopment of  other  essential  components. 

The  conunittee  additions  are  designed 
to  expedit(!  the  development  of  the  radar 
system  re(iuired  and  sufficient  funds  to 
proceed  with  three  aircraft  in  addition 
to  the  three  planned  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  support  the 
committee.  Over  $1  billion  has  already 
been  spent  in  this  program.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  for  nought  when 
the  product  of  the  expenditure  has  such 
a  great  defense  potential. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  magnificent  report  he 
has  made.  I  commend  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  reportins?  to  the 
Senate  an  appropriation  bill  which  will 
adequately  keep  this  Nation  prepared. 

To  my  way  of  thinkincr,  the  first  func- 
tion of  Congress  is  to  provide  for  the 
survival  of  the  people  and  the  Nation. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  main- 
tain a  strong  preparedness  proc;ram; 
that  we  be  ready  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  which  may  arise,  whether  it 
be  an  emergency  of  a  general  nature 
or  total  war,  or  whether  it  be  of  a 
limited  nature. 

I  believe  that  the  appropriation  bill 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  presented  to  the  Senate  is 
one  which  will  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  and  personnel  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  pro- 
viding for  the  Reserves. 


On  page  6  of  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee said : 

While  recognizing  the  necessity  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  Army  Reserve  components, 
the  committee  does  not  believe  that  a  re- 
duced strength  should  accompany  such  mod- 
ernization. 

With  that  statement.  I  am  in  hearty 
accord.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we 
should  not  now,  of  all  times,  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  Reserves.  I  believe  that, 
if  anything,  the  strength  of  the  Reserves 
should  be  increased.  I  am  highly  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  provided  funds 
to  maintain  the  Reserves  at  the  strength 
su2;gested  and  provided  for  in  the  re- 
port. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  comment 
on  many  other  aspects  of  the  bill  and  the 
report — which  I  could  do;  I  simply  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  excellent  work  he 
and  his  committee  have  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  high  compli- 
ment paid  me  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  doubly  ap- 
preciated. In  the  first  place,  he  has  had 
military  service  during  war.  He  holds 
the  highest  rank  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
.served  in  Congress;  that  is,  the  rank  of 
major  general  in  the  Reserves.  Second, 
he  serves  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  is  constantly  studying 
the  problem  of  military  affairs,  and 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  author- 
izations which  must  be  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  report 
a  bill. 

In  advocating  a  strength  of  400,000 
for  the  National  Guard  and  300.000  for 
the  Reserves,  and  including  in  the  bill 
language  to  make  that  strength  manda- 
tory, we  have  in  mind  that  we  do  not 
wi.'ih  ever  to  turn  the  Nation  over  to  a 
military  clique,  and  that  we  do  not  ever 
wish  to  take  the  position  that  only  West 
Point,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  can  furnish  officers  com- 
petent to  lead  the  Armed  Forces  in  time 
of  war. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  hard  and  conscientious 
work  which  he  has  appUed  to  the  bill. 
As  one  who  has  attended  most  of  the 
public  hearings  and  all  of  the  executive 
sessions,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  amount 
of  work  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
put  into  the  bill.  I  know  the  Senate  will 
appreciate  the  remarks  he  has  made  this 
morning  concerning  the  measure.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  will 
both  agree  that  behind  all  of  our  work 
was  the  influence,  if  we  will,  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ChavezI,  who  could  not  be  present  at  all 
times,  but  whose  influence  we  felt  while 
we  worked  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  com- 
mittee had  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He  could  not 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  committee, 
but  he  attended  some  of  them. 

I  appreciate  the  reference  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  made 
to  my  services.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks. 
I  had  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 


TONSTALLl,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell),  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  a:id  the  full  committee 
ill  reporting  the  bill,  a  bill  which  we  hope 
will  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  few  01  what  I  beUeve  are  the 
highlights  of  the  bill. 

First,  as  to  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves,  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mi-.  Thurmond]  has  just 
mentioned,  and  in  which  he  is  so  much 
interested,  the  bill  provides  for  a  net 
strength  for  the  National  Guard  of 
400.000  men,  and  300,000  for  the  Re- 
serves. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  proviso  th;it  in  making  any  re- 
alinement  of  forces  in  the  Army  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  believes  may 
be  necessary,  incl  jding  realinement  so 
far  as  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
are  concerned,  h?  will  maintain  the 
number  and  geographical  locations  of 
the  existing  unitj.  so  far  as  possible. 
The  committee  believes  that  in  that  way 
the  realinement  of  the  Army  and  the  Re- 
serves can  go  for\nard,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves  will  be  p  otected.  so  far  as  the 
geographical  locations  of  the  existing 
units  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  as  has  already  been  fully 
discussed,  and  as  I  shall  merely  men- 
tion, the  committee  restored  $267,100,000. 
so  as  to  provide  the  full  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Air  Force,  represented  by 
General  LeMay  and  General  Schriever. 
for  the  RS-70.  We  have  provided  that 
if  the  money  is  not  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  it  ma;/  not  be  spent  for  any 
other  purpose.  This  item  has  already 
been  fully  discussed,  so  I  shall  not  speak 
further  about  it. 

Also,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out. 
the  committee  provided  that  the  $514.- 
500,000  which  the  Defense  Department 
recommended  be  released  for  any  use 
in  the  military  budget  this  year— which 
was  money  which  was  provided  for  the 
B-52  last  year,  but  not  used— be  stricken 
out,  in  order  that  the  bill  might  express 
the  will  of  Cong:-ess  this  year.  So  the 
committee  has  provided  a  new  item  of 
$514,500,000. 

The  House  pro\'ided  another  highlight. 
The  House  placed  a  restriction  of  15  per- 
cent on  the  oveihead  costs  of  research 
work  by  any  institutions,  including  col- 
leges or  other  organizations  which  con- 
duct research.  The  Senate  struck  that 
provision  becauf-e.  first,  the  President 
recommended  that  it  be  stricken  by  the 
Senate;  and.  second,  we  found  that  the 
bookkeeping  methods  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions varied  so  much  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  limit  the  restriction  to  15 
percent.  So  that  item  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  back  the  committee's  posi- 
tion as  we  take  the  whole  problem  to 
conference. 

Another  highlight  is  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  maintenance  and  repair  work 
to  be  done  by  Navy  yards  and  private 
construction  yards.  That  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  length.  The  Senate 
allowed  the  House  figures  of  65  percent 
and  35  percent  to  stand,  but  included  a 
proviso  that  the  President,  in  the  na- 


tional interest  may  change  the  ratio  if  he 
believes  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

Another  highlight  relates  to  operation 
and  maintenance.    The  House  separated 
the  figure  into  two  amounts:  first,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  forces  for  person- 
nel; and  then  provided  for  maintenance 
of  the  various  establishments  as  a  sep- 
arate  items.    The  Department  of   De- 
fense agreed  with  the  amounts  and  with 
what  the  House  sought  to  do,  but  be- 
lieved the  money  should  all  be  in  one 
account;  so  the  Senate  has  placed  it  in 
one  account.     We  then  took  the  amount 
which  the  House  said  should  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  various  military 
installations  and  had  included  the  pro- 
viso that  the  amount  should  be  allotted 
to  the  local  commander  for  the  purpose 
of   maintenance   of   the   establishment. 
This  may  not  be  diverted  for  other  pur- 
poses if  it  was  intended  as  an  allotment 
for  maintenance  of  real  property  facil- 
ities. 

Then  the  Senate  committee  went  for- 
ward with  the  items  for  the  Polaris 
submarine  and  for  the  aircraft  carrier, 
for  which  the  House  had  voted  appro- 
priations. The  aircraft  carrier  appro- 
priation amounts  to  $280  million.  I  be- 
lieve an  amendment  to  strike  that  out 
will  be  offered.  That  item  provides  for 
building  the  aircraft  carrier  only,  but 
does  not  provide  for  the  necessary  ele- 
ments to  protect  it.  But  we  did  approve 
that  item,  and  voted  to  include  the  $280 
million  appropriation  voted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  House. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  They  have  been  de- 
scribed very  fully  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson  J 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  state  that 
every  year  we  receive  requests  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  from  the  three 
services  for  reprograming—reprogr am- 
ine of  procurement.  R.D.T.  &  E..  and  of 
construction  items  which  have  been  allo- 
cated previously.  I  believe  there  should 
be  more  careful  supervision  of  that  and 
more  careful  study,  so  there  would  not 
have  to  be  so  much  reprograming.  For 
instance,  this  year  the  Anned  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  approved  a  total,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  $3.7  biUion  for  the 
reprograming  of  procurement  and 
R.D.T.  &  E.  Perhaps  the  total  will  be 
more  than  $4  billion  before  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  That  is  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  procurement,  research, 
development,  engineering,  and  test 
funds  voted  by  Congress.  Therefore,  I 
believe  this  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  so  there  would  not  be  all  of  this  re- 
programing. Really  this  is  a  diversion 
of  funds  from  that  which  Congress  origi- 
nally appropriated  them.  That  applies 
to  real  estate  and  to  the  procurement  of 
weapons  and  the  development  of  and 
research  on  weapons.  I  beheve  that 
should  be  more  thoughtfully  considered 
and  studied. 

The  committee  hearings  contain  a  let- 
ter on  this  subject  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  the  letter  he  says  he  will 
give  more  careful  attention  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
paragraph     which    inadvertently     was 


omitted  from  the  committee  report,  al- 
though the  committee  intended  to  in- 
clude it.  Therefore.  I  call  attention  to 
it  at  this  time;  and  certainly  when  the 
military  construction  bill  is  before  us. 
I  wish  to  have  something  on  this  subject 
in  the  report,  because  I  believe  that  the 
money  we  appropriate  should  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  we  appro- 
priate it.  insofar  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I 


Suggested  Report  Language  on 
Reprograming 

The  committee  notes  with  gratitude  the 
House  comments  on  the  important  subject 
of  reprograming.  This  matter  was  ex- 
plored rather  fully  in  the  hearings  before 
this  committee,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
th.1t  through  the  device  of  reprograming 
several  billion  dollars  will  be  utilized  lor 
purposes  other  than  that  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended. 

in  a  letter  to  this  committee  Secretary 
McNamara  points  out  that  reprograming  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  budget  process,  and 
with  this  concept  the  committee  cannot  dts- 
acrce.  However,  it  is  essential  if  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  be  called  on  to  make  any  sort 
of  judgment  in  these  matters  it  must  be 
given  facts  which  will  permit  an  intelligent 
decision  to  be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reprograming  requests 
are  frequently  characterized  by  the  require- 
ment of  expeditious  action,  this  problem  be- 
comes one  of  concern  to  the  CkDngress  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  this  is  a 
joint  problem  and  feels  that  it  should  have 
the  earlv  attention  of  the  Department  cf 
Defense  and  other  military  services  so  that 
t!ie  future  procedures  could  be  evolved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
tho.'^e  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate:  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  First.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  other  Senators  who  have  com- 
mended the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
R.iBERTSON].  the  manager  of  the  bill,  for 
his  leadership,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl,  for  their  assistance  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  bill.  All  of  us  owe  much  to 
them  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  thorough  work  they  do  every 
year  in  preparing  the  defense  appropna- 
lion  bill.  And  our  thanks  go  also  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who 
cannot  be  here  today. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  bill  does 
involve  a  great  deal  of  very  important 
work,  although  it  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  secure  an 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  and  the  Reserve  units 
I  know  the  Senate  committee  has  fol- 
lowed the  House  as  far  as  concerns  the 
item  appropriating  full  funds  to  main- 
tain the  numerical  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserve  units  as 
it  is  todav.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  any  duty  or  responsibility 
to  use  the  funds  appropriated  and  to 
maintain  the  fuU  numerical  strength  of 
the  guard  and  Reserves? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  well  knows,  we  cannot 
order  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  spend 
all  the  money  we  appropriate.  We  have 
allowed  a  sufficient  amount — we  did  not 
change  the  amount  voted  by  the  House — 
to  permit  an  end  strength  of  400,000  for 
the  National  Guard  and  of  300.000  for 
the  Reserves,  together  with  funds  for 
training  for  the  Air  Force  Reserves  and 
the  Naval  Reserves,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senator's  question.  Of 
course,  the  end  strength  is  what  is  im- 
portant for  the  average  strength  might 
at  one  time  exceed  400,000.  and  later 
might  be  less  than  400.000. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course.  I  realize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cannot 
be  compelled  to  use  the  money.  But  is 
it  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  use  the 
money  to  maintain  the  present  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  units?  I  believe  he  should 
follow  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
Congress  and  maintain  the  full  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  and  the 
word  we  use  is  "shall." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
able  to  state  for  the  record  any  informa- 
tion or  statements  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  which  indicate  his  intention  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say 
that  although  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
did  not  approve  this  provision,  yet  he 
knew  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
would  include  it;  and  certainly  he  indi- 
cated to  us  that  he  would  try  to  live  up 
to  the  provision.  But  I  cannot  say  af- 
firmatively that  he  said  he  would,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  he  did;  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  did.  But  certainly 
this  was  discussed  in  his  presence,  and 
was  discussed  especially  in  the  presence 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Mr.  Ailes.  whom  we  questioned  very 
carefully  in  regard  to  this  provision.  In 
that  connection,  the  bill  includes  the 
following  provision: 

Provided  further.  That  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable In  any  reorganization  or  reallnement 
for  the  purpose  of  modernization  the  num- 
ber and  geographical  location  of  existing 
units  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  that  point,  also. 

But  first  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  I  find  the  following  lan- 
guage in  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
section  104.  subsection  C.  dealing  with 
the  location,  organization,  and  command 
of  the  National  Guard  units : 

To  secure  a  force  the  units  of  which  when 
combined  will  form  complete  higher  tacti- 
cal units,  the  President  may  designate  the 
units  of  the  National  Guard,  by  branch  of 
the  Army  or  organization  of  the  Air  Force. 
to  be  maintained  in  each  State,  and  Ter- 
ritory, Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  no  change 
In  the  branch,  organization,  or  allotment  of 
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a  unit  located  entirely  within  a  State  may 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  lU  gover- 
nor. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
whether  it  is  his  view— that  this  section 
which  I  have  read,  and  it  was  corrobo- 
rated in  a  telephone  conversation  I  had 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Personnel— that  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  National  Guard  cannot 
be  made  without  the  con.sent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  cannot  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  Governors. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  could  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  refuse  to  provide  funds. 
and  thus  force  the  changes  it  desires,  if 
it  wished  to  use  so  radical  a  method? 

Mr.  SALTONSTAU..  Let  me  read 
from  the  statement  the  committee  pre- 
pared, which  I  hope  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question: 

The  proposed  reallnement  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  was  a  matter  which  the 
committee  considered  very  carefully.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  want  to  prevent  the  mod- 
ernization of  these  forces:  nor  do  we  want 
to  see  a  number  of  good  units  abolished  Just 
to  accomplish  a  reduction  In  the  strength  of 
the  total  forces,  or  to  provide  for  a  higher 
manning  of  selected  units.  The  committee 
made  it  clear  in  Its  report  that  the  planned 
reorganization  should  not  impair  the  mobil- 
ization readiness  of  the  forces  Involved, 
where  it  also  expressed  the  hope  that  no 
SUte  win  lose  substantial  segments  of  Us 
Reserve  Forces.  Because  of  the  very  ."trong 
feeling  of  the  committee  In  this  respect,  It 
recommended  the  fnllowliig  provision  re- 
specting both  the  Army  Reserves  and  the 
Army  National  Guard:  "•  •  ♦  That  Insofar 
as  practicable  In  any  reorganization  or  re- 
allnement for  the  purpose  of  modernization 
the  number  and  geographical  locution  of 
existing  units  will   be  maintained  " 

This  language  is  a  clear  expre.sslon  of  the 
views  of  the  committee,  and.  If  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  it  will  constitute  the  p)osition  of 
this  body  on  this  issue. 

That  language  is  now  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
committee  had  any  response  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  representatives 
concerning  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  the  present  units  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  should  be 
preserved  at  their  present  geographical 
locations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  I  think,  made  it  clear  that, 
if  this  provision  was  in  the  bill,  it  would 
be  a  workable  provision  for  the  rear- 
rangement or  reallnement  that  the  Army 
intended  for  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves.  It  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  that 
they  do  not  want  to  change  the  geo- 
graphical units  in  the  reallnement  so 
that  there  will  be  a  conflict  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  National  Guard  as  we 
know  them  today.  They  did  not  say 
affirmatively  they  would  not  do  it.  but 
that  is  the  inference  I  got  from  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  dwell  on 
this  subject  2  or  3  minutes,  because  it  Is 
very  important.  It  is  important  both 
to   the   Reserve    and    to    the    National 


Guard.     It  is  important  to  the  States, 
and  to  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

All  of  us  agree  that  a  unit  whose  mis- 
sion is  no  longer  vital  and  necessary  to 
the  defense  forces,  should  be  reorganized, 
and  its  mission  changed  so  that  It  will 
better  serve  the  Nation's  defense  needs. 
If  the  mission  of  a  unit  is  no  longer 
needed— is  obsolete — it  would  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  defense  of  the  country 
to  reorganize  and  change  the  mission  of 
the  unit. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  said 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I 
asree,  that  the  unit  can  be  maintained 
and  its  geographical  location  preserved. 
and  within  these  conditions,  the  unit  can 
be  modernized  and  reorganized. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sen- 
ator uses  the  words  "mission"  and  "re- 
alinement.  •  I  do  not  want  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  meaning  as  between  those 
two  words;  but  what  the  Senator  has 
said  was  the  intention  the  committee 
wanted  to  carry  out.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  it.  So  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so.  I  would  say  that 
was  the  expression  of  opinion  of  Under 
Secretary  Ailes.  of  the  Army,  who  was  in 
charge  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  your  comments 
responding  to  the  questions  which  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  about  the  National 
Guard,  applicable  also  to  the  Reserve 
units? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  The  Re- 
.serves  were  represented  at  the  hearings. 
Mo.st  of  the  questions  and  colloquys  were 
directed  especially  to  the  National 
Guard,  but  there  was  no  question  raised 
by  members  of  the  Reserve  Association 
who  were  present  as  to  the  change  in 
the  language  which  is  in  the  bill,  which 
was  a.s.serted  to  be  workable  by  Under 
Secretary  Ailes.  He  did  not  say  he  fa- 
vored it,  but  he  said  he  could  work  under 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ver>-  much  for  his  answers  and  for  his 
interpretation  of  the  provision  which  was 
written  into  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  committee  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provision,  and  express  my 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  Interest 
of  our  national  defense  and  national  se- 
curity to  maintain  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  both  at  the  present 
strength  and  geographical  locations,  and 
reorganize  them  where  necessary,  but 
as  the  committee  desires,  and  the  Con- 
gress desires,  holding  these  units  at  pres- 
ent strength  and  location. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  was  our 
feeling. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  very  much 
these  units  will  be  maintained  in  their 
geographical  location.  In  my  own  State 
we  have  a  number  of  National  Guard 
companies,  or  units,  and  many  Reserve 
units.  The  100th  Reserve  Division  is  on 
duty  today  at  Camp  Chaffee,  being  the 
first  one  called  up.  We  have  11  National 
Guard  companies  on  duty  today.  They 
are  meeting  their  responsibilities  and 
have  helped  secure  the  country  since  the 
Berlin  crisis  arose. 

Now  it  is  said  that  National  Guard 
units  are  Harlan.  Barbourville,  Williams- 
burg, London,  Somerset,  and  Pineville 


may  be  eliminated!  and  perhaps  other 
National  Guard  units  and  Reaenre  unlta 
yet  unnamed. 

I  oppose  the  elln  Ination  of  these  units 
and  the  committe<!  and  the  rote  of  the 
Senate  will  indicate  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Con«rres8  opposes  any  such  action. 
National  Guard  companies  are  always  at 
the  call  of  the  Governor  for  any  contin- 
gency or  need  In  the  State. 

I  wotild  like  to  point  out  another  factor 
that  is  Important.  The  National  Guard 
units  and  the  Reserve  units  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  maintaining  an  Interest 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  beyond  their  im- 
mediate mission.  Their  willingness  to 
serve  and  their  demonstrated  respon- 
sibility and  loyalty  to  our  defense  and 
country,  contributes  to  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  in  our  country.  The 
men  who  serve  are  volunteers.  They 
are  in  the  Armecl  Forces  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  defense  of  the 
country.  They  are  ready  to  serve  when- 
ever called.  I  would  dislike  to  see  the 
day  come  when  tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense would  cut  down  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  FV>rces. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  clarify 
one  remark?  The  Senator  said  some- 
thing about  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
with  reference  to  the  National  Guard.  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Governor  has  no 
direct  control  over  the  use  of  the  Re- 
serves. 

'*  Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  none  more  important 
than  its  duties  in  connection  with  the 
defense  bill  before  us.  For  this  commit- 
tee plays  a  key  role  in  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  our  Nation,  which  serves  to  pro- 
tect not  only  America  but  our  friends 
and  allies  the  world  over.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate members  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  discharging 
their  duties  so  conscientiously  and  effec- 
tively and  for  bringing  to  the  Senate  a 
much-improved  bill  over  the  House 
version. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  the  able 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  acting  chairman  deserves 
special  commendation  for  working  long 
and  diligently  hearing  and  studying  tes- 
timony on  our  vast  defense  operations, 
giving  careful  judicious  consideration  to 
our  Nation's  security  needs. 

This  bill  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
appropriations  bill  to  come  before  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  dollars,  containing 
$48.4  billion  in  new  obllgational  author- 
ity. Elach  and  every  year,  defense 
spending  comprises  more  than  one-half 
of  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Fiscal  year  1963  spending  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  will  be  no  exception. 

These  billions  of  dollars  constitute  the 
price  tag  we  are  paying  for  readiness  and 
for  peace.  We  Americans  pay  this  price 
willingly,  for  we  know  that  without  a 
modem,  flrst-class  defense  establish- 
ment, our  very  homeland  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  PreaWwit,  there  are  two  matters 
contained  In  this  bill  to  which  I  shall  di- 
rect particular  ccounent  this  afternoon. 
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One  relates  to  the  Army  National  Ouard 
and  Army  Reserres  and  the  other  to  the 
Navy  ship  repair  and  conrersion  limita- 
tions. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  the  committee 
action  rejecting  the  administration's 
proposed  58,000  reduction  and  recom- 
mending instead  a  400,000-strength 
Army  National  Guard  and  300,000- 
strength  Army  Reserve.  As  I  stated  in 
my  testimony  before  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  this  Is  a  time 
for  our  Reserve  forces  to  be  strength- 
ened, rather  than  weakened,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  very  disturbing  develop- 
ments in  southeast  Asia.  Regular  troops 
of  Hawaii's  famous  Wolfhound  Division 
are  already  stationed  on  the  front  lines 
in  Thailand.  We  in  Hawaii  certainly 
oppose  any  reduction  in  the  backup  sup- 
port supplied  by  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents to  our  Regular  Army  Forces  in 
Hawaii. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  addition  to  providins 
the  necessary  funds  and  the  explicit  lan- 
guage for  a  yearend  strength  of  400.000 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  a 
300,000  Army  Reserve,  the  committee 
specifically  provides  that  the  number 
and  geographical  location  of  units  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  country  in- 
sofar as  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Guard  re- 
duction would  have  wiped  out  Hawaii's 
227th  Engineer  Battalion,  the  only  engi- 
neer unit  in  our  State.  We  were  never 
apprised  of  what  reduction  would  have 
been  made  in  the  Army  Reserves.  But. 
as  an  island  State  and  a  western  defense 
outpost  for  our  Nation  in  the  Pacific. 
Hawaii  could  not  willingly  consent  to  a 
reduction  in  our  Reserve  components. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  committee  ac- 
tion and  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  like- 
wise to  support  the  committee  so  that 
our  very  necessary  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  may  have  the  neces- 
sary strength  in  these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  matter  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  allocation  of  Navy 
ship  repair  said  conversion  funds  be- 
tween navy  shipyards  and  private  yards. 
As  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  House, 
it  contained  dollar  ceilings  on  repair  and 
conversion  work  in  Navy  shipyards, 
amounting  to  65  percent  each  of  total 
ship  repair  and  ship  conversion  funds. 
The  balance  of  35  percent  in  each  case 
was  directed  by  the  House  bill  to  be 
awarded  to  repair  and  conversion  work 
in  private  shipyards. 

Under  the  House  bill,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  repair  and  conversion  work  in 
Navy  shipyards  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed and  that  unemployment  in  these 
public  shipyards  would  occur.  No  one 
could  give  any  firm  estimates  as  to  the 
resulting  imemployment  in  Navy  yards, 
but  there  was  an  educated  guess  that 
overall  throughout  the  country  5,000 
Navy  employees  would  lose  their  jobs. 

Moreover,  the  House  limitations  in  ef- 
fect put  fiscal  ceilings  on  matters  which 
should  be  decided  first  and  foremost 
from  a  defense  standpoint. 

As  I  stated  In  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 


mittee In  oppoeltion  to  the  House  65-35 
percent  limitations: 

The  limiting  provlslonB  In  the  blU  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  make 
real  the  poertbUlty  of  forcing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  send  a  ship  to  a  prlTate  yard 
for  repairs  or  conversions  at  a  time  when,  in 
his  best  judgment,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
our  defence  reqiiirementA.  It  la  eaaentlal  to 
our  national  security  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  have  the  discretion  to  allocate  re- 
pair and  conversion  work  on  Navy  ships,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  combat  line,  among 
na^'y  and  private  &hlpyards. 

Navy  ahipyards  have  a  purpose  beyond 
that  of  berthing  ships.  These  shipyards 
provide  the  necessary  support  for  our  Navy 
on  the  seas.  They  Insxire  optimum  perform- 
ance and  constant  readiness  by  maintaining 
and  utilizing  the  necessary  skilled  working 
force  and  modwn  faculties  to  support  our 
combat  ships. 

We  in  the  State  of  HawaU  have  experi- 
enced firsthand  the  vital  necessity  for  com- 
bat-ready navi.l  forces.  The  stepped-up 
tempo  of  nava:  activities  of  other  nations 
In  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  demands  our 
own  ships  to  be  continuously  on  station. 
As  ship-servicing  needs  grow,  the  impor- 
tance of  our  naval  bases  grows.  The  con- 
tinuing turbulCTice  in  the  Asian  theater, 
particularly  southeast  Asia,  likewise  under- 
scores the  imperative  need  for  naval  pre- 
paredness in  the  Pacific. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base  in  Hawaii  has 
been  and  is  today  the  hxib  of  our  farflung 
naval  forces  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Lo- 
cated approximately  2.600  mUcs  from  the 
west  coast.  It  is  part  of  our  firBt  Une  of  de- 
fense In  the  Pacific.  There  are  no  private 
shipyards  adjacent  to  it.  It  Is  oonceivable 
that  the  limitations  proposed  by  the  House 
bill  would  require  the  Navy,  in  certain  in- 
stances, to  send  ships  needing  repairs  or 
conversions  to  the  west  ooast.  even  though 
such  ships  were  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  In 
this  event  the  closest  private  shipyard  would 
be  nearly  2,500  miles  away. 

Some  possible  effects  of  sending  Pearl  Har- 
bor based  ships  to  west  coast  private  ship- 
yards are,  first,  those  ships  would  be  unavail- 
able for  line  duty  for  a  longer  length  of  time 
than  if  the  work  were  done  at  Pearl  Harbor; 
second,  the  labor-management  situation  at 
the  private  shipyard  might  be  such  that  the 
ship  would  not  be  ready  for  duty  within  the 
period  caUed  for  by  the  repair/conversion 
contract.  This  would  not  be  the  c€«e  at  a 
naval  shipyard;  third,  there  would  be  the 
added  expense  of  having  the  ship  proceed 
to  and  from  the  west  coast  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor; fourth,  the  problem  of  adequate  billet- 
ing of  the  men  on  the  ship  would  have  to 
be  solved,  whereas,  at  Pearl  Harbor  there 
are  adequate  hoiislng  faciUtles  available; 
and  fifth,  the  men  on  board  these  ships 
would  be  separated  from  their  families  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  If  the  ships  were 
to  undergo  the  same  repairs  or  conversion 
work  at  Pearl  Harbor,  In  view  of  the  In- 
tense service-career  program  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  this  unnecessary  separation  certain- 
ly would  not  help  the  program. 

.  .  •  •  • 

I  am  aware  that  there  Is  an  Increase  of 
S34  million  available  for  repair /conversion 
work  In  navy  shipyards  in  fiscal  1963  over 
fiscal  1962.  However,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  this  Increase  will  also  Increase  the  work- 
loads at  all  navy  shipyards.  There  Is  no 
assxirance  this  will  Increase  the  actual  vol- 
ume of  work  because  Increaaea  in  material 
and  labor  costs  In  fiscal  1963  may  offset  the 
added  dollars. 

Since  I  testified,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  that  aU  $24  million  of  this  In- 
crease Is  for  conversion  work.  I  am  also 
Informed  that  half  of  this  amount  Is 
destined  for  purchase  of  electronic  and 
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other  equipment  from  outalde  suppliers 
and  will  not  generate  employment  In 
navy  shipyards.  Only  $13  million  »re 
slated  for  work  In  nary  shipyards 


Mr,  President,  with  such  assurances. 
1  am  encouraged  that  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard  will  continue  to  ke<'p  our 

.L-o  .or  wui..  ui  «.,^  «...., -.  P*cmc  Fleet  ships  In  shjvpe  for  early  line 

i  fSrSer  uid  the  ApproprlaUons  Sub-    duty  and  that  Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard 
1  lurwicr  wiu  m«    hh    f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  drastic  slash  In  workload 

or  unemployment.  I  am  further  ci> 
oouraged  by  Information  which  I  have 
Just  obtained  from  the  Navy  Department 
which  sJiows  no  substantial  change  In 
ship  repair  ai\d  conversion  work  call 


committee : 

Any  reduction  In  fore*  rwvjltlng  from  a 
loww  worklo«d  btonui*  of  th«  B6-p«rcent 
Umiutlon  would  work  |r«»t  hwdthlp  on  tht 
P««rl  Harbor  tmploy«M  and  their  fMnlllM. 
Kftwall'i  Uolatlon  from  othw  l»nd  »r«w 
pr«cludM  our  unamployfd  from  rtKdlly 
mlirfctlnf  to  othtr  MtM  In  Mwch  of  Jobi. 

Porctd  layoff*  might  w«U  rwult  In  Iom 
to  th*  Navy  of  tptotally  ikllltd  p«raonn»l. 
many  of  whom  had  to  bt  r«crult«d  tarllar 
from  our  iUter  StatM,  Th»  Navy  might  fact 
gr«at  dimculty  In  recruiting  ipeclaliau  in 
the  .uture. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  have 
preferred  complete  elimination  of  the 
65-35  percent  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  I  believe  the  language  proposed  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
as  section  540  of  the  pending  bill  con- 
stitutes a  practical  and  workable  com- 
promise, which,  if  properly  administered, 
will  mainUln  our  naval  shipyards  such 
as  Pearl  Harbor  at  A-OK  readiness  and 
In  "Go"  condition  to  meet  the  repair 
and  conversion  need  of  our  Pacific  Fleet. 

Section  540  does  two  things.  First,  it 
applies  the  65-percent  limitation  to  the 
combined  total  ship  repair  and  ship  con- 
version funds  provided  In  the  bill.  The 
House  limitation  applied  to  each  of  these 
totals  separately.  The  Navy  Department 
will  have  more  flexibility  under  the 
Senate  committee  provision  to  allocate 
ship  repair  and  conversion  work  be- 
tween private  and  navy  shipyards,  for 
it  will  have  only  one  ceiling  to  bump  up 
against  instead  of  two. 

The  second  feature  of  section  540  pro- 
vides the  President  with  leeway  in  which 
to  exceed  these  limitations  when  defense 
considerations  require  it.  Specifically, 
section  540  provides  "that  if  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest  based  on  urgency  of 
requirement,  capability,  and  economy  of 
performance  to  have  such  vessels  re- 
paired, altered,  or  converted  as  required 
above,  such  work  may  be  done  in  navy 
or  private  shipyards"  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

Under  this  proviso,  as  I  understand  it, 
if  urgency  of  requirement,  capability, 
and  economy  of  performance  call  for  as- 
signing work  to  a  navy  shipyard  or  pri- 
vate shipyard,  the  President  may  order 
such  assignment  of  work  even  if  the  cost 
would  result  in  exceeding  the  65 -percent 
or  the  35-percent  limitation. 

I  have  discussed  section  540  with  both 
the  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  have  been 
assured  by  them  that  the  committee  was 
quite  cognizant  of  the  need  at  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Shipyard,  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  allow  the  Navy  flex- 
ibility in  allocating  ship  repair  and  con- 
version work,  and  that  the  committee 
believes  section  540  permits  the  admin- 
istration to  make  its  decisions  consistent 
with  our  Nation's  defense  requirements. 


mated  for  Pearl  Harbor  In  the  coming 
year,  compared  with  the  current  fiscal 
year, 

Although  the  committee  did  not 
recommend  complete  elimination  of  the 
P5-36  percent  division  of  ship  repair  and 
conversion  work,  the  languaio  sugBostcd 
by  the  Defense  Department  and  apptx)vrd 
by  the  committee  Is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  gives  sufficient  flexibility  In 
the  use  of  funds  and  In  the  allocation 
of  repair  and  conversion  work. 

Administration  of  the  provision  rests 
with  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Pres- 
ident, who  I  am  confident  recognize  the 
vital  Importance  of  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Shipyard  In  repair  and  conversion  work 
for  our  Pacific  Fleet. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  section  540  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  language  as  is.  Assuming 
the  Senate  approves  section  540,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to 
stand  firm  in  Insisting  on  this  provision 
In  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
time  and  dedicated  effort  which  has  been 
given  to  the  hearings  and  reporting  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  including  language  in  the  bill 
which  will  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  slashing  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  of  our  Nation.  The 
specific  language  pertaining  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  provides  "That  the  Army 
National  Guard  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  end  strength  of  400.000  in 
fiscal  1963:  Provided  further.  That  inso- 
far as  practicable  in  any  reorgani2iation 
or  realinement  for  the  purpose  of  mod- 
ernization the  number  and  geographical 
location  of  existing  units  will  be  main- 
tained." 

The  bill  also  contains  a  similar  pro- 
vision stabilizing  the  Army  Reserve  per- 
sonnel at  300,000  men  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

If  the  Senate  approves  these  provisions 
in  the  appropriations  bill,  and  the  House 
concurs  in  this  action  it  will  prevent  the 
decimating  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  now  stationed  in  the  various 
States  throughout  the  Nation.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  State  of  Utah,  if  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  were  to  become 
effective  it  would  result  in  the  abolition 
of  6  National  Guard  units,  the  closing 
of  at  least  3  armories,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  550  Utah  guardsmen  be- 
cause their  units  would  be  abolished. 
The  situation  in  Utah  is  typical  of  what 
would  occur  in  other  States  unless  the 
Congress  approves  the  language  written 
into  the  Defense  appropriation  bill.     I 


therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
theae  Important  provisions  which  are 
contained  In  title  I  of  H.R,  11288  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  action 
which  It  hfts  taken  to  strengthen  our  de- 
terrent weapons  systems.  Funds  are 
contained  In  the  bill  for  both  conven- 
tional weapons  and  to  Increase  our  ar- 
senal of  missiles,  Utah  Is  playing  a 
ma,|or  role  In  the  production  of  several 
of  U\v  new  ml.sslles  to  be  used  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  For  In- 
stance, the  Army's  Bergrant  missile  Is 
produced  entirely  In  Utah,  and  a  major 
part  of  Uio  Navy's  Polaris,  and  the  Air 
Force's  Mlnuteman  missiles  are  pro- 
duced in  Utah,  Funds  for  all  three  of 
these  ml.ssiles  are  contained  In  the  f\scal 
year  1963  appropriations  bill. 

Funds  are  also  contained  In  the  bill 
for  the  Skybolt.  which  Is  the  Air  Force's 
newest  and  most  promising  air-to- 
ground  missile.  Hill  Air  Force  Base  In 
Utah  has  been  assigned  the  depot  maln- 
U  nance  responsibility  for  this  new  mis- 
sile which  is  fired  from  a  B-52  In  flight 
and  has  a  speed  of  9,500  miles  per  hour. 
The  Defense  Department  Is  now  review- 
ing contractor  proposals  for  production 
of  the  Skybolt,  and  we  In  Utah  are  hope- 
ful that  one  or  more  of  the  components 
for  this  new  missile  will  be  produced  in 
the  Beehive  State. 

Suice  the  administration  scrapped 
plans  for  the  development  of  a  mobile 
Minuteman  system,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  considering  a  new  highly 
mobile  missile  which  could  be  mounted 
on  trucks,  vessels,  or  other  conveyances. 
From  studies  which  have  evolved,  the 
Air  Force  has  been  given  the  mission  to 
initiate  development  of  a  mobile  mid- 
range  ballistic  missile — MMRBM — and 
the  appropriations  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  contains  $80  million  in  funds  to 
proceed  with  studies  of  this  new  weapon 
system.  This  missile  is  also  of  particular 
interest  to  me  since  several  contractors 
have  submitted  proposals  to  construct 
components  of  the  MMRBM  In  Utah. 

Funds  for  advanced  development  of 
several  projects  which  have  potential  ap- 
plication for  both  military  and  space  use 
are  contained  in  the  bill.  One  of  these 
projects  in  which  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  is  the  development  of  an 
aerospace  plane,  which  offers  a  possible 
one  stage  to  orbit  and  return  space  vehi- 
cle, capable  of  taking  off  from  a  stand- 
ard B-52  runway,  performing  a  space 
mission  and  returning  to  a  routine  air- 
field landing.  The  Marquardt  Corp., 
which  developed  the  revolutionary  ram- 
jet engine  used  on  the  Bomarc.  the  Red- 
head Roadrunner  and  other  missiles,  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  aerospace 
plane  and  has  been  doing  research  work 
on  this  concept  for  some  time.  This 
company  has  its  major  production  plant 
and  test  facilities  in  Utah,  located  in 
Ogden  and  Little  Mountain. 

There  are  many  other  important  sec- 
tions in  the  Defense  Department  Appro- 
priations bill  which  deserve  discussion, 
and  I  am  sure  these  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


I  urge  Dm  Seaate  to  approve  the  bUl 
and  eapeelally  thoM  aeotlona  whloh  X  pre- 
viously mentioned  pertaining  to  the 
preservation  of  our  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reaerve  Poroet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  Prealdent 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
a«k  Uie  indulgence  of  the  Senator? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Z  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Miaslasippi 
m  Just  a  moment. 

First.  I  call  up  my  amendment  identi- 
fled  as  "e-ia-ea— A."  and  Z  offer  it  aa 
aubsUtute  for  the  pending  amendmenU 
ofTered  by  the  minority  leader.  Z  alao 
a»k  unanimous  consent  ti«t  the  two  pro- 
viKlun.i  of  the  amendment,  i*ef erring  to 
dilTerent  portions  of  tlie  bill,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Finally.  Z  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  d^pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'WlUiout 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments will  be  dUpensed  with. 

The  amendment,  ofTered  by  Mr.  Paox- 
MiRE.  is  as  follows: 

On  imge  36,  Unw  23  and  24.  ttrtke  out 
"M,77fl.OOO,000"  axMl  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••S3  456.000,000". 

On  pag«  87,  line  2.  ttrlk*  out  "$481. 000.000" 
Bnd  insert  In  lieu  thtreot  "SlTl. 000.000". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wteconsin  that  the  amendment*  be 
considered  en  bloc?  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mivsissippi  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the  Sen- 
ator's unanimous-consent  request.  I  shall 
not  object  if  he  answers  my  question. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  approTC 
of  the  suggestion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment* 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  which  are  being 
considered  en  bloc.  My  request  Is  to 
meet  a  strictly  technical  situation.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  asked  that  his 
amendments  be  treated  en  bloc.  I  con- 
sulted with  the  Parliamentarian.  He 
suggested  that  ray  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
this  matter  because  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  substitute  his  amendments  for  the 
pending  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  ask  to  substitute  his 
amendments  for  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  am  calling  up  my 
amendments  as  a  substitute.  Then  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions in  my  amendments  be  handled 
en  bloc,  sis  the  Senator  from  Illinois  did, 
because,  according  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, it  is  necessary  to  handle  It  that 
way 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  that  the 
substitute  Is  In  order.    Is  that  correct? 


The  PRE8IDZNO  OFFZCIR.  TlM 
Senator  ia  oorreot  The  amandmenta 
will  be  oooaidered  en  bloo. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  I  yteld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlaaiiaippL 

Mr.  BTBNNI8.  Z  thank  the  Senator. 
My  remarks  will  be  very  brief. 

First,   Z   commend   very   highly   the 
splendid  work  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  RoBiRTaoNi  and  the  Senator 
from  MaaeachusetU  [Mr.  BaltonstallI 
with  reference  to  the  handling  of  the 
pending  appropriation  blU.    The  com- 
mittee owes  the  Senators  a  speoial  debt 
of  fraUtude  for  the  endless  days  and 
nighU  they  spent  In  Ukint  testimony 
and  working  out  this  bill  and  oonsidering 
and  weighing  and  evaluating  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  witneases  and  their 
contributions  to  the  committee.    Their 
work  Is  always  good,  but  It  has  been  out- 
standing this  year. 

Of  course,  we  miss  our  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavmI.  who 
attended  some  of  the  hearings,  but  could 
not  carry  the  heavy  load  this  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  references  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  I  offered  makes 
$171  million  the  ceilli^  for  the  RS-70 
purpose.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  it  a  floor, 
and  they  could  add  to  it. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    That    is    exactly 
correct.    That  is  a  proper  distinction. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    The   administration 
requested  the  $171  million  figure,  so  I 
have  set  the  ceiling  at  $171  million. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    The    Senator    Is 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  a  further  word.  I  think  at  this 
time  in  connection  with  the  colloquy 
between  the  Seiui.tor  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Coopm]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltohstau.].  it  will 
be  helpful  to  read  the  provision  in  the 
bill  beginning  on  page  4.  with  reference 
to  the  Army  Reserve.  This  will  fill  out 
what  the  Senators  have  said  for  the 
RxooRD.    The  language  is  as  follows: 

Provided.  TtoMt  the  Anny  aeterre  penon- 
nel  undergolxig  paid  drUl  tr«lnlng  and  paid 
Irom  thU  appropriaUon  ahaU  be  maintained 
at  an  end  strength  of  not  lesa  than  three 
hundred  thousand  for  fiscal  year  ISW :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  Insofar  as  practicable  In 
any  reorganization  or  realinement  for  the 
nurpon  of  modcmlzatton  the  number  and 
^feographlcal  location  of  existing  units  wUl 
be  maintained. 


A  Similar  provision  Is  to  be  found  on 
page  6  with  reference  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
are  being  treated  identically  the  same 
under  the  terms  of  the  bifl.  This  would 
make  mandatory  the  spending  of  money 
up  to  an  amount  which  would  pay  these 
men  on  that  basis  for  the  Increased 
amount  of  drill.  That  is  the  same  pro- 
Tislon  which  was  In  the  law  last  year.  It 
is  not  in  the  bill  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  because  when  we  passed  the  bill 
last  year  there  was  a  program  of  calling 


up  the  Natioaal  Ouardsman  and  calling 
up  the  Raaarvea,  iccreasiJig  the  program 
all  the  way  around. 

This  would  reiterate  what  has  been 
done  heretofore  with  reference  to  the 
end  strength  of  the  units.  Zt  would  per- 
mit reallnoments.  Zt  would  permit  a 
change  of  units  whloh  are  obsolete.  The 
end  strength,  however,  would  have  to 
remain  at  the  levels  stated. 
Mr.  COOPEZt  Z  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNZ8.  Z  thought  the  actual 
quotation  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  that.  Z 
know  it  can  be  said  that  we  are  intereeted 
in  this  ot\ly  because  there  are  units  In 
our  States. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  could  be  said, 
yes 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  might  be  said  that 
men  In  these  units  write  us  and  wish 
to  have  the  uxUts  maintained.  I  shall 
not  say  that  does  not  have  any  Influence. 
However,  considering  the  long  service 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serrlces.  and  also 
his  contribution  as  a  memt>er  of  thn  Sub- 
eommlttee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  deals  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget,  I  should  appreciate 
very  much  having  in  the  Ricorb  the 
Senator's  view  as  to  the  Talue  of  main- 
taining the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  not  merely  because  certain  unit* 
happen  to  be  located  in  our  States,  but 
with  respect  to  the  value  they  have  for 
the  total  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  imphed  compliment  in  his  ques- 
tion. I  was  going  to  address  the  Senate 
quite  briefly  on  that  very  point. 

I  add.  it  is  with  a  sense  of  gratifica- 
tion I  Join  in  support  of  the  funds  for 
the  700.000  men  for  the  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  units.  I  fully  support 
providing  the  necessary  dollars  to  carry 
out  that  program. 

I  think  the  Berlin  callup  has  been  the 
most  convincing  peacetime  demonstra- 
tion, by  aH  means,  that  we  have  ever  had 
as  to  the  value  of  our  Reserve  program 
and  our  National  Guard  program. 

As  I  said  on  this  floor  a  few  months 
a«o,  I  visited  Fort  Polk.  La.,  where  there 
are  21.000  men  under  arms.  Every  per- 
son there,  from  the  privates  to  the  gen- 
eral in  conunand.  was  a  member  of  a  Re- 
serve or  National  Guard  unit.  These 
men  were  taken  from  their  homes,  from 
their  businesses,  from  their  professions, 
away  from  their  families,  on  very  short 
notice  last  September  and  October. 
They  were  actually  welded  into  a  formi- 
dable fighting  unit  with  strength.  They 
passed  verj'  high  and  exacting  require- 
ments. 

General  Clay  told  us  in  a  session  not 
long  ago  that  the  so-called  Berlin  call- 
up the  bringing  of  the  reservists  and 

National  Guardsmen  into  service,  con- 
sidering the  way  their  families  backed 
them  up,  the  way  Congress  backed  them 
up.  the  way  the  President  backed  them 
upi  and  the  way  people  throughout  this 
Nation  backed  them  up— was  felt  like  an 
electric  shock  in  Berlin,  in  Western 
Europe,  and  within  the  walls  of  our 
adversaries.  There  wsis  testimony  in 
abundance  from  others  who  were  in  a 
poEltion  to  know  the  situation. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  finest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  value  of  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  units  we  have  ever  had. 
It  proves  the  need  for  them  and  the  fact 
that  the  program  works  out  in  prac- 
ticality. These  men  and  their  families 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

The  continuation  of  this  program  will 
also  be  what  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi believes  is  the  avenue  of  military 
training  and  utilization  of  talent  where- 
by we  can  get  the  most  for  our  defense 
dollar.  It  is  possible  to  provide  for  ap- 
proximately five  reservists  or  guards- 
men for  the  same  amount  required  to 
provide  for  one  Regular  serviceman. 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  in  a  very 
short  time  these  men  are  ready  to  go. 
ready  to  utilize  their  training  and  their 
talents. 

Those  basic  conditions  are  behind  the 
support,  both  of  manpower  and  of 
money,  for  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units.  I  think  this  expression  by 
the  Congress  will  be  not  only  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  mandate  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  carry  on  this  program  but 
also  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
what  has  been  done,  as  well  as  the  fur- 
ther challenge  to  the  men  in  these  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  units. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator,  though  I  hope  briefly,  be- 
cause I  am  on  borrowed  time  myself. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  wished  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  there  is  any  substantial  change 
in  the  budget  estimate  for  this  program 
this  year  compared  to  last  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Considering  the  fig- 
ures which  are  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  there  is  not  any  substantial 
change,  except  for  the  changes  which 
were  caused  by  the  Berlin  callup. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  support  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  Air  National  Guard,  and 
Reserve  units  in  this  country.  I  think 
it  Is  most  unfortunate  that  these  groups 
have  come  under  an  attack  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  feel  certain  that 
they  have  come  under  this  attack  with- 
out any  real  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  who  attack  of  what  they  are  at- 
tacking. 

I  should  like  to  back  up  what  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  has  said. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  know  of  in  his- 
tory in  which  Reserve  units  have  been 
able  to  be  used  to  back  up  American 
foreign  policy. 

One  thought  which  the  Russians  have 
held  most  strongly,  more  than  any  other 
in  the  field  of  the  military,  has  histori- 
cally been  that  the  United  States  was 
not  equipped  to  fight  a  war  immediately ; 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  delay  at 
least  6  months  and  perhaps  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
been  in  the  Reserve  movement  for  nearly 
33  years.  In  the  past  5  or  6  years  we 
have  seen  the  National  Guard,  both 
ground  and  air.  and  the  Reserve — 
ground,  air,  and  Navy — come  of  age,  one 
might  say. 

Those  units  which  were  called  up  in 
the  Berlin  crisis  demonstrated  to  Mr. 


Khrushchev  more  thoroughly,  I  think, 
than  anything  else  the  President  could 
have  done,  that  we  are  ready  to  fight 
if  he  is  ever  foolish  enough  to  wish  to 
do  so.    I  speak  with  more  knowledge  of 
the  Air   National   Guard   than   of   the 
ground  National  Guard,  but  these  units 
were  all  ready  to  go  into  combat.    The 
Air  National  Guard  units,  for  example, 
flew   200   F-84   jet   aircraft   across   the 
North  Atlantic  without  a  single  accident. 
Every  single  aircraft  of  the  Air  National 
Guard    which    moved    overseas    moved 
overseas  without  an  accident.     To  my 
knowledge,  only  two  fatalities  have  been 
suffered  by  the  Air  National  Guard  since 
they  were  called  up  in  the  Berlin  crisis. 
The  ground  National  Guard  was  ready 
to  go  into  combat,  into  the  front  line, 
almost  immediately,  which  I  know  sur- 
prised many   frontline  commanders   in 
NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  thanking  my 
good  friend  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who  does 
such  an  admirable  job,  for  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  today.     I  am  sure 
the  Department  of  Defense  acted  more 
from  ignorance  than  it  did  from  facts. 
If  anything  is  needed   today.  I  believe 
it  is   the   expression   of  encouragement 
to  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units, 
in  the  form  of  available  money  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  new  equipment. 
I   am  hopeful   that   the  Congress — the 
Senate  and  the  House — will  follow  this 
program  through  and  will  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  keeping  a  strong   Reserve. 
I  might  bring  one  final  point  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.     No  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  hase  ever  been 
able  to  maintain   a  full-strength  mili- 
tary.    Nations  have  always  had  to  de- 
pend upon  their  reserves.    The  European 
reserve  system  has  always  been  better 
than  ours  because  their  young  men  are 
required  to  spend  periods  of  time  in  ac- 
tive service,  whereas  through  one  loop- 
hole or  another  the  young  men  of  our 
country  have  been  able  to  avoid  it.    Up 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Reserve  Act  of 
1951,  followed  by  the  act  of  1955,  we  have 
never  really  provided  any  incentive  for 
them  or  any  basic  training  to  be  obtained 
by  them.    If  we  obtain  that  ability  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Congress  in   its 
wisdom  will  instruct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  is  very  foolish  even  to  sug- 
gest that  we  cut  back  this  very  neces- 
sary and  powerful  army  of  our  defense. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks  and  for  his  fine  support 
of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  pro- 
gram, in  which  he  has  been  consistently 
active.    In  all  the  services  most  of  the 
Regulars  have  neglected  the  Reserves  in 
their   thinking.     When   there  comes   a 
division    of    the    dollar,    naturally    the 
Regulars  are  looking  after  their  own  pro- 
grams.     Congress    has    stood    up    and 
fought  the  battles  for  recognition  of  the 
Reserves  as  well  as  equipment  and  facili- 
ties.   The  National  Guard  must  beg  for 
a  little  facility  for  National  Guard  sum- 
mer training  that  would  cost,  for  ex- 
ample  only  $100,000. 

Recently  I  spent  a  day  and  a  half  at 
Camp  Polk  in  Louisiana.  I  visited  many 
of  the  units  there.    I  visited  a  medical 


unit  which  was  being  led  by  one  of  the 
foremost  doctors  in  my  State.  The  unit 
had  equipment  and  facilities,  and  could 
perform  battlefield  operations,  if  neces- 
sary. It  was  prepared  to  make  blood 
transfusions  and  do  everything  that 
goes  with  a  major  medical  operation.  It 
is  in  a  high  state  of  preparation.  It  has 
an  excellent  rating.  By  the  way,  the 
unit  is  rated  by  the  Regulars. 

I  found  at  Camp  Polk  artillery  bat- 
talions of  various  kinds,  I  do  not  know 
the  proper  term  to  use,  but  they  had  ex- 
cellent ratings.  I  met  with  a  number  of 
those  men  and  I  was  amazed  at  the 
available  talent.  There  were  among 
them  noncommissioned  officers  who 
were  young  businessmen,  insurance 
agents,  clerks  in  stores,  and  owners  of 
farms.  They  were  leaders  in  their  com- 
munities. They  were  men  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  intelligence  one  could 
find.  Those  elements  are  of  great  value 
in  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  briefly,  since  I 
am  .speaking  on  time  yielded  to  me  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for  the 
position  he  is  taking,  which  is  not  new  to 
him.  He  has  been  taking  that  position 
through  the  years  in  support  of  both  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  the  whole  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  also  the  Reserves. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GOLDWATER  I ,  who  f or  SO  long  has  been  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

Judging  from  my  mail  through  the 
years,  from  National  Guardsmen  in  par- 
ticular, a  question  of  morale  is  involved 
in  the  issue  which  is  now  being  discussed. 
The  National  Guard  has  felt  throughout 
the  years,  and  feels  this  year,  that  there 
is  insuflBcient  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  Regular  Establishment  of  what  the 
National  Guard  is  doing  for  our  country. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  re- 
quires a  patient,  dedicated,  and  patriotic 
type  of  fortitude  to  render  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  National  Guard  and  in  the  Re- 
serve. They  are  to  be  commended, 
helped,  and  sustained  by  the  Congress  in 
every  way  we  can  do  so. 

The  remarks  being  made  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  this  regard  are  all  in  sup- 
port of  an  effort  which  is  made  not  only 
in  time  of  war  but  generally  in  time  of 
peace,  when  the  men  In  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  have  something  else 
to  do,  as  we  all  have.  They  are  making 
a  real  and  constant  sacrifice  for  our 
country. 

I  think  we  should  encourage  them  and 
do  things  that  will  contribute  to  their 
morale  rather  than  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  what  seems  to  them — and,  I 
must  say,  at  times  to  me,  to  be  a  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Regular 
Establishment  for  the  dedicated  services 
that  are  rendered  through  the  years  of 
peace  by  both  oflBcers  and  noncommis- 
sioned and  enlisted  personnel.    I  thank 


the  Senator  warmly  for  the  fine  position 
which  he  has  taken  uniformly  and  con- 
tinues to  take  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly.  Without 
doubt  the  response  of  the  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guardsmen,  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  was  the  real  message  that  was 
heard  in  the  Kremlin.  When  the  Berlin 
crisis  arose,  we  had  nuclear  weapons  and 
missiles  that  we  could  have  dropped  over 
there,  but  we  could  not  use  them.  We 
had  strategic  airpower  with  bombs 
enough  to  have  blown  a  nation  almost 
off  the  map.  We  could  not  use  them. 
We  had  to  obtain  ground  forces.  We 
put  the  Reserves  in  action.  They  filled 
out  the  picture;  and,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, the  action  produced  results. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS  1,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr. 
Holland),  all  of  whom  have  spoken  in 
regard  to  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  units. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  have 
both  served  as  Governors  of  States  in 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
very  closely  associated  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Guard.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  the  quality  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  of  their  time  is 
high.  I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
action  it  has  taken,  which  I  am  hope- 
ful and  confident  will  be  sustained  by 
the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Regular  Establish- 
ments of  our  military  service  will  seri- 
ously consider  giving  further  additional 
recognition  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units,  to  which  I  think  they  are 
entitled  because  they  are  very  important 
parts  of  our  national  defense.  As  was 
well  brought  out.  nhey  played  a  strategic 
and  important  part  in  the  Berlin  crisis. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  observe  that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Bush]  ii;  in  the  Chamber.  He 
and  I  have  had  several  conversations  in 
the  committee  about  the  economy  of  the 
Reserve.  The  pr()ix)sal  is  really  an  eco- 
nomic measure,  'rhe  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  concerned  about  that 
subject.  He  and  I  have  discussed  it 
many  times  in  the  committee.  We 
agreed  that  the  dollar  went  further  when 
it  came  to  manpower  and  readiness  In 
the  Reserve  programs  than  in  any  other 
field,  even  though  we  must  also  have  the 
other  program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  knows 
my  situation.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  kind 
enough  to  jdeld  additional  time.  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  Sen- 
ators present  In  the  Chamber  today  to 
know  about  some  of  the  organizations  of 
the  National  Guaid  which  are  returning 


to  the  United  States  from  oversea  as- 
signments. 

There  is  the  161st  Fighter  Group, 
which  is  returning  from  Ramstein,  Ger- 
many. That  group  included  the  197th 
Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron.  The 
commanding  general  of  the  17th  Air 
Force,  under  whom  those  men  served, 
was  a  classmate  of  mine  in  school.  He 
told  me  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
been  so  pleasantly  surprised  with  the 
high  quality  of  men  as  he  was  with  that 
displayed  by  the  Arizona  National  Guard 
and  the  other  units  that  came  with 
them. 

Also  returning  from  Ramstein  is  the 
134th  Fighter  Group,  including  the  151st 
Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron,  which  is 
based  at  McGee-Tyson  Airport.  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Returning  from  Moron,  Spain,  is  the 
169th  Fighter  Group,  including  the  157th 
Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron.  They 
are  based  at  McEntire  Air  National 
Guard  Base.  S.C. 

There  is  the  108th  Tactical  Fis?hter 
Wing,  including  elements  returning  from 
Chaumont.  France.  They  are  from 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  N.J. 

There  is  the  117th  Tactical  Recon- 
naissance Wing,  including  elements  from 
Chaumont  and  Dreux,  France,  which 
are  based  at  Sumpter  Smith  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Base,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

There  is  the  131st  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  which  is  returning  from  Phals- 
bourg,  France.  They  are  based  at 
Barnes  Field.  Westfield.  Mass. 

I  could  continue  to  list  the  returning 
units.  Today  one  of  the  most  excep- 
tional jobs  in  the  callup  is  being  done 
by  some  California  outfits.  There  is  the 
146th  Air  Ti-ansport  Wing,  which  in- 
cludes many  weather  flights,  three  of 
which  have  been  overseas.  The  131st 
Weather  Flight  has  been  in  Phalsbourg. 
France.  The  163d  Weather  Flight  has 
been  in  Chambley.  France.  The  I64th 
Weather  Flight  has  been  in  Etain. 
France. 

These  young  men  are  flying  C-97's  on 
daily  missions  of  the  MiUtary  Air  Trans- 
port Service  to  the  Far  East.  They  have 
given  up  their  jobs  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  successful  salesmen.  The  command- 
ing general,  a  close  friend  of  mine,  is  a 
west  coast  businessman,  the  manager  of 
Newsweek.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Newsweek  magazine,  in  appreciation  of 
his  services  and  the  services  of  other 
men,  has  continued  him  on  the  payroll 
while  he  is  in  the  service.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  experiences  in  the  Trans- 
port Service,  where,  on  D-1  plus  about 
3  we  estimated  that  we  would  be 
some  20  percent  deficient  in  transport 
capabihty.  Through  our  National  Guard 
Air  Service  this  deficiency  has  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  Under  the  experience 
that  will  be  applied  in  the  future,  this 
deficit  can  be  further  reduced. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  Senators  that  late 
yesterday  afternoon  I  made  remarks  on 
this  entire  subject.  They  start  at  page 
10206  of  the  Record.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  Senators  would  be  the  table 
starting  at  page  10210  and  going  through 
page  10214,  showing  the  Air  National 
Guard  units,  when  they  were  called,  and 
when  they  will  be  released. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Guardsmen  Eagerly 
Await  Return  to  Valley  of  Sim,"  written 
by  George  Ridge  and  published  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  June  10.  1962,  deal- 
ing with  the  prospective  return  to  Sky 
Harbor,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  the  197th 
Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron,  hereto- 
fore stationed  at  Ramstein  Air  Base. 
West  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GtJARDSMEN  Kacehlt  Awatt  Rktcthn  to  Valley 
or  Sttn 
(By  George  Ridge) 
Ramstein      Aikbask,      West      Germany  — 
"Valley  of  the  Sun,  here  we  come,"  shouted 
one  member  of  the  197th  Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron  when  the  word  came  that  the  unit 
will  be  ret\irned  to  Sky  Harbor  In  Phoenix 
rts  soon  as  possible  after  June  20. 

First  Lt.  John  C.  lovlnelU.  a  pilot.  Just 
alxjut  summed  up  the  squadron  feeling  when 
he  called  Europe  "an  education  In  itself." 
But  he  added,  "I  will  be  happy  to  return  to 
cul'.cee  ■' 

"It's  been  great  and  I  enjoyed  it."  said 
Capt.  Val  H.  Sklenar  "I  wouldnt  have 
missed  this  tour  for  the  world.  But  now 
that  we've  been  given  the  date.  I'm  ready  to 
go  home." 

A2c.  Larry  A.  Nathanson  will  return  to  his 
business  administration  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

"I  feel  we  had  a  job  to  do  and  we  did  it," 
he  said.     "Now  I'm  ready  to  go  home  " 

The  Air  Force  announcement  said  specific 
dates  for  the  return  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  time  needed  and  the  availability 
of  transportation. 

The  197th,  recalled  last  October  during 
the  Berlin  crisis,  haa  been  stationed  here 
since  mid-November, 

F:ags  of  all  NATO  nations  fly  In  front  of 
the  headquarters  building,  but  the  only  one 
visible  from  the  flight  line  belongs  to  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

How  do  the  men  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun  feel  about  their  sudden  recall  and 
transfer  to  Ramstein? 

"Now  that  winter  is  over,  we're  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  life."  said  Lt,  Col.  Thomas  H 
Barnard,  commander  of  the  197th. 

Ramstein  is  situated  in  the  roUing.  pine- 
covered  hills  near  Kaiserslautern  and  the 
months  from  December  through  March 
feature  brisk  temperatures  and  lots  of  snow. 
The  area  around  Kaiserslautern.  or 
K-Town  as  it  iB  known  to  GI's,  houses  tLe 
largest   U.S.  military  complex  in  Europe, 

Surrounding  the  city  are  some  of  the 
loveliest  woods  and  lakes  of  Germany,  Ar; 
hour's  drive  away  to  the  east  Is  the  Rhine 
River  and  the  university  city  of  Heidelberg 
Travel  seems  to  have  been  the  major  off- 
duty  ambition  of  the  men  of  the  197th. 

"I've  been  to  Paris  and  pretty  weU  ex- 
plored Germany."  says  Ale.  Philip  Schwab, 
who  worked  as  a  butcher  in  Phoenix  and  now 
is  assigned  as  a  cook  at  Ramstein.  "Paris 
and  Germany  are  different,"  continues 
Schwab,  "but  there's  no  place  like  home." 

The  197th  hsis  run  totirs  to  castles  and 
other  scenic  attractions  around  Ramstein. 
and  excursions  all  over  Europe  were  offered 
through  the  service  clubs. 

One  member  of  the  Copperheads  even 
gained  a  measure  of  fame  while  on  tour 

When  Sgt.  Ronald  G.  Hendricks  appeared 
on  the  ski  slope  at  Berchtesgaden  In  the  Ba- 
varian Alps,  he  was  greeted  by  a  band  and 
a  cheering  crowd. 

The  unsuspecting  airman  was  the  mil- 
lionth skier  to  use  the  Army-sponsored  slope 
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at  Berchte«gaden  since  the  recreation  area 
was  opened  after  the  war. 

Hendrlclu.  a  refueling  operator  whose  wife 
Rita  lives  In  Phoenix,  was  "king  for  a  day" 


The  budget  this  year  allowed  $171 
million  for  continued  development  of 
this  aircraft.  However,  this  does  not 
provide  for  full  weapons  system  funding. 


with  top  billing  at  a  banquet  and  gifts  that     J^  ^        committee  allowed   $400 

mUlion  for  the  B-70  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  use  $180  million 
of  this  appropriation. 

This  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  recommended  $171  million  to 
continue  the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  XB-70  aircraft.  The  House 
added  to  tliis  sum  $52.9  million  which 
made  a  tot£.l  of  $223.9  million  available. 
This  $52.9  million  would  provide  for  a 
start  on  development  of  new  type  of 
radar. 

The  program  envisioned  by  the  Senate 
committee's  recommendation  of  $491 
million  wouid  provide  for  advanced  tech- 
nology on  the  reconnaissance  sensor 
aspect  of  t!ie  subsystem  as  well  as  in- 
flight refueling,  the  strike  missile,  en- 
vironmental control,  and  autopilot,  none 
of  which  is  possible  under  the  present 
program  envisioned  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  full  $491  million  will 
also  provide  for  a  start  on  new  test  air- 
craft in  addition  to  the  three  now  in  the 
program. 

So  if  it  Is  decided  to  have  the  wings. 
we  will  have  the  weapons  system  ready. 

General  LeMay  listed  in  general,  four 
paramount  advantages  of  having  a  mix 
of  aircraft  and  missiles: 

First,  It  gives  us  a  flexible  or  versatile 
capability  so  that  if  one  method  of  attack  i.s 
rendered  ineffective  because  of  enemy  de- 
fenses, we  hive  other  mcil^ods  available 

Second,  It  forces  the  enemy  to  expend 
maximum  effort  and  resotirces  In  his  at- 
tempt to  defend  against  all  methods  cf  our 
attack. 

Third,  it  compounds  the  en^mv  attark 
problem,  bcth  In  types  and  numbers  of 
weapons,  which  in  turn  enhances  the  sur- 
vivability of  each  of  our  systems. 

And  fourth,  the  manned  systems  give  us 
a  capability  to  observe  and  report  the  phys- 
ical evldenc;  of  an  enemy's  situation.  This 
Information  is  a  vital  requirement  for  the 
conduct  of  'var. 


Included  free  ski   Instruction,  ski  trousers 
and  a  key  to  the  city. 

A2c.  Kenneth  M.  Place,  an  engineer  with 
the  city  of  Phoenix,  and  currently  combat 
operations  clerk  with  the  Copperheads,  would 
like  to  bring  his  wife  to  Europe  and  revisit 
some  of  the  places  he's  seen,  like  London, 
Paris,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam. 

He  liked  Switzerland  best. 

"They  have  mountains  there,"  the  Arl- 
Eonan  said. 

For  many  In  the  197th  this  is  the  second 
recall  to  active  duty.  For  some,  like  Capt. 
Walter  Armistead,  It  is  the  third. 

Armlstead,  who  is  on  leave  as  head  of  the 
English  department  at  Coronado  High 
School,  flew  Marine  Jets  In  the  Par  East. 

Recreation  at  the  base  Is  varied.  Capt. 
Curtis  Williams,  the  intelligence  officer, 
bought  a  sports  car  and  now  places  high  In 
rally  driving.  S.  Sgt.  Reynaldo  G.  Cordova 
formed  a  softball  team,  named  the  Guada- 
lupe Indians. 

These  off-duty  diversions,  plus  the  vital 
work  the  squadron  is  doing  as  part  of  the 
17th  Air  Force,  have  helped  to  keep  morale 
high,  according  to  MaJ.  Russell  J.  Kapp,  the 
administrative  officer. 

"Sacrifices  In  this  callup  have  really  been 
In  the  airman  ranks,"  said  Kapp,  "and  I 
can't  praise  otir  airmen  too  highly  They 
had  a  Job  to  do  and  they've  done  it." 

A3c.  John  Montalvo,  an  aircraft  mechanic. 
Interrupted  his  schooling  at  Phoenix  College 
to  come  to  Germany. 

Relaxed  In  his  office  beneath  a  big  picture 
of  the  Arizona  desert,  Barnard  praised  Ram- 
steln  as  a  "very  fine  base  with  very  fine  peo- 
ple." Barnard,  making  his  first  tour  of  duty 
in  Bfurope.  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Arizona's  Copperhead  Air  National  Guard 
unit. 

Even  at  rest,  Barnard  never  really  leaves 
the  high-speed  world  of  the  r-104.  For 
example,  a  recent  weekend  was  si>ent  at 
Germany's  version  of  the  Indianapolis  Speed- 
way. Ntlrburgring,  where  a  1,000-kilometer 
auto  race  was  being  staged. 

Capt.  Don  Owens,  a  pilot,  finds  the  big 
change  from  Arizona  In  the  flying. 

"We  can't  go  up  as  much,  naturally,  be- 
cause of  the  weather,"  he  says.  "There's  also 
a  big  difference  In  the  flying  area." 

"The  197th  has  really  put  on  a  good  show." 
says  Brig.  Gen.  F.  W.  Gillespie,  commander 
of  the  86th  Air  Division. 

MaJ.  Gen.  H.  R.  Splcer,  commander  of  the 
17th  Air  Force,  commended  the  197th  as  hav- 
ing "strengthened"  his  command  tremen- 
dously. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  eager  to  get  home 
Is  A2c.  Richard  Vlges,  who  has  never  seen 
his  new-born  daughter  Lisa. 

Richards  father,  SM.  Sgt.  Enzie  W.  Vlges 
is  an  assistant  line  chief  with  the   197th. 

"Gonna  get  Dad  to  Paris?  "  someone  asked 
the  younger  Vlges. 

"I'd  sooner  get  him  to  Phoenix,"  came  the 
prompt   reply, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  B-70  discussion  I  have 
already  brought  out  material  facts.  I 
merely  wish  to  add,  by  way  of  reitera- 
tion of  the  figures,  the  reasons  listed  by 
General  LeMay. 

The  present  program,  when  com- 
pleted, as  envisioned  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  B-70  would  cost  $1.3 
billion. 


Further.  Mr.  President,  with  these 
missiles,  w.iose  effectiveness  makes  more 
improbable  their  use,  we  would  find  our- 
selves with  weapons  that  would  be  the 
ultimate,  to  be  used  only  should  there 
be  absolute  all-out  war  and  complete 
destruction.  With  respect  to  manned 
aircraft.  hDW  can  we  afford  not  to  carry 
forward  our  foremost  program  while  the 
other  programs  are  phasing  out? 

If  the  firal  decision  should  be  not  to 
use  the  money,  very  well;  no  harm  will 
have  been  done.  The  money  is  available 
as  we  provide  it  for  this  year. 

AmCRAJT    CARRIER 

With  re3pect  to  some  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
aircraft  carrier,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  very  sirr.ple  matter.  The  decision  has 
already  been  made  by  Congress.  It  has 
already  bten  made  by  the  Navy.  It  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Everyone  who  has  rendered 
a  decision  with  reference  to  the  carrier, 
with  some  personal  dissent,  perhaps, 
and  every  agency  of  Government  that 
has  passed  on  the  question,  including 
both  committees  of  Congress,  has  found 
that  the  need  is  present  and  that  the 


funds  are  required.  The  House  voted  a 
$30  million  reduction,  and  the  Senate 
committee  voted  to  follow  that  reduc- 
tion. 

In  the  limited  war  and  cold  war  roles, 
the  aircraft  carrier  force  provides  a  most 
important  and  unique  capability.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  potential  trouble  spots 
in  the  world  where  the  aircraft  carrier 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  bringing  our  airstriking 
power  to  bear.  Carrier  airpower  can  be 
employed  without  involving  third  par- 
ties, without  invoking  treaties,  agree- 
ments, or  o/erflight  rights.  And.  as 
has  been  demonstrated  many  times  be- 
fore, the  carrier  task  force  is  a  most  ef- 
fective means  for  presenting  a  show  of 
force  or  establishing  a  military  presence, 
which  often  has  helped  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  discourage  hostilities. 

The  carrier  fleet  of  this  Nation  is  now 
policing  the  world,  traveling  through  the 
waters  of  the  .seven  sea.s — in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Par  East.  The  carriers 
are  present  day  and  night,  every  day  of 
every  week  of  the  year.  The  carriers  are 
always  on  duty,  patrolling  the  waters, 
with  their  planes  ready  to  go.  One  of 
the  finest  demonstrations  that  I  have 
ever  seen — even  though  the  aim  was  not 
always  accurate  with  the  missiles — was 
on  the  Forrestal  off  the  Atlantic  coast, 
about  60  days  ago.  These  fine  units — I 
have  forgotten  the  exact  terminology — 
with  their  high-powered  planes  took  off 
from  the  Forrestal  and  returned  to  it. 
landint^  at  night.  I  talked  with  the  pilots 
on  board,  in  the  readyroom,  as  it  is 
called.  These  fine  young  pilots,  trained 
to  the  rzth  dcrrec.  with  their  whole  heart 
and  soul  in  their  mission,  are  ready  with 
hif^h-powercd  weapons.  These  fine  young 
men  are  sailing  around  the  world  day 
and  nlMht. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  Formosa 
lately.  However,  the  carriers  are  there. 
sailing  around  all  the  time.  They  can 
reach  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world  on 
short  notice.  They  constitute  the  great- 
est sin!,'le  influence  of  our  military  power 
all  over  the  world.  More  than  anything 
else,  every  day  they  help  to  enforce  for- 
eign policy  to  a  degree. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
need  for  this  form  of  airpower  will  di- 
mmish in  the  future.  The  fact  that  they 
may  be  vulnerable  to  attack  in  a  general 
nuclear  war  does  not  detract  from  their 
value  in  limited  war. 

Let  no  one  have  any  doubt  that  if  we 
ever  have  a  nuclear  war,  nothing  will  be 
left  anyway.  The  entire  world  will  be 
the  target  for  these  weapons. 

To  meet  our  commitments  around  the 
world  we  believe  a  modern  force  of  attack 
carriers  is  required.  The  Essex  cla.ss  ear- 
ner is  marginal  for  this  purpose.  Most 
are  about  20  years  of  age  and  despite  ex- 
tensive modernization,  they  no  longer 
are  fully  effective  in  their  role  as  attack 
carriers. 

Of  course,  they  have  some  value.  For 
example,  a  Forrestal  carrier  cai  launch 
aircraft  twice  as  rapidly  as  can  an  Essex 
class  carrier.  The  added  length  and 
tonnage  of  the  Forrestal  carriers  are  a 
distinct  advantage  under  severe  sea  con- 
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ditions  prevalent  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  China  Sea  area  in  the  typhoon  sea- 
son or  the  northern  oceans  in  the 
winter.  In  the  Noith  Atlantic,  for  ex- 
ample, aircraft  can  ije  operated  345  days 
per  year  from  the  Fyrrestal  class  carrier 
and  only  220  days  from  the  Essex  class 
carrier.  Moreover,  the  Forrestal  carriers 
have  about  300  peicent  more  Jet  fuel 
and  over  150  percent  more  ordnance  ca- 
pacity. Finally,  for  the  same  type  air- 
craft the  accident  and  fatahty  rates  on 
the  Essex  class  are  considerably  higher 
than  on  the  Forrestal  class.  Carrier  op- 
erations are  hazardous,  and  aside  from 
the  property  losses  Involved,  we  should 
take  every  reasonable  step  to  minimize 
the  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  intrude 
longer  on  the  time  of  the  good  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmtreI,  whose 
courtesy  I  deeply  ttppreciate.  I  thank 
him  for  the  time  h;  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississipp:. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  not  a 
sufficient  number  ol  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  rrty  substitute  amend- 
ment so  I  shall  dofer  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  until  later. 

Mr.  ROBERTSCN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  enough 
Senators  are  present,  if  the  Senator  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  end  nays  now.  One 
or  two  more  Senators  are  in  the  cloak- 
room. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment.  I  isk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nr.ys  were  ordered. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  about 
to  -speak  at  length  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  do  not  believe 
they  need  the  full  appropriation  in  the 
pending  bill  for  tae  construction  of  a 
superaircraft  for  B-70's.  I  wish  to  in- 
dicate my  strong  supp>ort  of  the  position 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
about  to  take  and  to  pledge  my  vote  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  committee  hs^  seen  fit — I  believe 
unanimously — to  disregard  the  advice  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  suggest  that  we  are 
probably  about  to  engage  in  a  paper  bat- 
tle, because  I  am  confident  that  the 
money  will  not  be  spent  even  if  it  is 
voted.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
archaic  method  in  which  the  budget  is 
now  prepared.  If  tlie  Senate  votes  for  the 
appropriation  the  amount  will  help  to 
swell  what  we  fea*  will  be  a  deficit. 

I  shall  support  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin because,  first,  the  money  will 
probably  not  be  sj>ent  anyway,  and  this 
amount  would  distort  the  budget;  second, 
because  I  support  the  President  of  the 


United   States   and   his  principal   sup- 
porters in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Stenator  from  Wisconsin  yield. 
so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  what  way 
would  an  appropriation  which  was  not 
spent  be  reflected  in  the  deficit?  I 
thought  the  deficit  related  only  to  the 
amount  spent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  will  be  reported  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
that  the  money  has  gone  into  the  budget. 
I  know  full  well,  from  observing  the 
press  in  this  country,  what  will  happen  if 
the  Senate  votes  lor  this  kind  of  ap- 
propriation. It  will  be  reported  all  over 
the  counti-y:  "Wild-eyed  spenders  run 
wild  again.  "  This  time  I  do  not  intend 
to  participate  in  such  an  action.  I 
realize  that  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  are  in  disagreement,  but  I 
honor  his  opinion. 

Mr.  ROBEIRTSON.  The  committee 
included  in  the  appropriation  bill  $514,- 
500.000  for  long-range  bombers.  There 
will  be  an  estimated  deficit  this  year  of 
$7  or  $8  billion.  Will  that  item  be  any 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Very  well.  Un- 
less it  is  spent,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
budget.  So  this  amount  will  not  be 
spent,  but  it  will  be  in  the  comparison. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  technically  correct,  but  I  believe 
I  am  practically  correct. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  exactly  what  will  happe-i.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  made  a  great 
reputation  for  economy  since  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  honor 
him  for  it.  I  suggest  that  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  place  to  show  a  little 
Intelligent  economy. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  How  much  would 
the  amount  of  the  bill  be  above  the 
budget? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  it  would  not 
be  above  the  budget.  I  am  looking  for 
the  figures.  The  Senator  knows  the  an- 
swer to  his  own  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
advocating  a  cut  far  below  the  budget, 
Is  he  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.     No, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  if  we  strike 
out  this  item  of  $514.5  million  the 
amount  will  be  over  $500  miUion  below 
the  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  already  in  the 
Record.  I  suggest  again  that  this  is  an 
unwise  expenditure.  I  am  sorry  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  disagrees  with  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Unwise  or  not.  let 
us  get  the  figures  correct  concerning  the 
deficit,  whether  we  are  above  or  below 
the  budget.  We  will  be  $8  million  above 
the  budget  if  we  include  training  for  Air 
Force  and  Naval  reservists.  That  item 
will  not  be  challenged.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmim]  were  adopted, 
the  biU  would  be  far  below  the  budget. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  this  money  will  not  be  spent? 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  told  me 
last  Sunday  that  he  thought  It  would. 
I  said  to  him,  "I  doubt  that  It  will  ever 
be  spent." 

He  replied,  "You  may  be  surprised. 
Very  serious  consideration  is  being  given 
to  spending  it";  and  he  urged  me  to  have 
the  committee  include  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  told  me  yesterday  after- 
noon that  he  was  not  going  to  spend 
it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  the  best  authority,  but 
the  responsibihty  for  not  using  the  funds 
will  be  his,  not  mine. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yieldir-g. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  First,  Mr.  President, 
i  wish  to  clear  up  several  controversies 
which  have  developed. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  that 
the  RS-70  provision  in  the  bill  was  not 
rejjorted  unanimously  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  may  be  In  error 
about  this,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong;  but  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  committee  there  were 
at  least  four  votes  against  the  Increase  in 
RS-70  funds.  If  that  Is  not  correct.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  desire  me  to  yield  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Yes. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Very  well;   I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  point  out  the  difference 
between  his  amendment  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so.    The  difference  is  this: 

Following  the  words,  on  pages  36  and 
37:  "Provided,  That  of  the  funds  avail- 
able in  this  appropriate  account  $157.- 
OOO.OOO  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Dyna-Soar  program,"  and  so  forth,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  strike  out  "$491,000,000  shaU  be 
available  only  for  the  RS-70  program." 
His  amendment  would  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $171,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  B-70  (RS-70)  pro- 
gram." 

My  amendment  provides  for  the  in- 
sertion, on  page  36.  line  23.  Immediately 
after  the  word  "Provided,"  the  follow- 
ing: "That  of  the  fimds  available  In 
this  appropriation  accoimt  $157,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  Dyna- 
Soar  program  and  $171,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  RS-70  program." 
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My  amendment  means  that  the  trans- 
ferability provided  in  the  bill,  and  re- 
ferred to  on  page  8  of  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  would  be  available.  In 
other  words,  if  the  two  studies  now  being 
conducted  by  the  groups  which  have 
been  referred  to  shoxild  persuade  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  should  use 
more  than  $171  million  for  this  purpose, 
his  hands  would  not  be  tied,  and  he 
could  go  ahead.  At  the  same  time,  my 
amendment  would  strike  $320  million 
from  the  bill,  would  reduce  the  total 
spending  called  for  in  the  bill  by  this 
fiinount. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  under  the 
amendment,  if  I  correctly  understand 
it.  if  it  is  decided,  after  the  further 
surveys,  that  more  funds  should  be  used. 
they  could  not  be  used  without  further 
appropriation,  could  they? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  That  is  true  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  It  is  not  true  of 
my  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  in  yielding  to  him  I  shall  not 

lose  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECTTTIVE  DIRECTOR  CARLTON,  OF  RESERVE  OF- 
TTCERS  ASSOCIATION,  STATES  CASE  FOR  RE- 
SERVES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me,  in  order  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  the  desired  strength  of 
the  Reserve  Forces — one  of  the  matters 
dealt  with  by  the  committee. 

In  connection  with  the  Issue  of  the 
desired  strength  of  our  Nation's  Reserve 
Forces,  I  noted  with  some  puzzlement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  quot- 
ed as  having  said  there  is  "not  one  shred 
of  evidence"  to  support  the  claim  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent modest  Reserve  Forces. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced Appropriations  Committee  of 
this  body  ha.s  brought  to  UUs  floor  a  bill 
proposing  continuance  of  the  present 
strengths  of  the  Reserve  Forces  of  U\c 
Army.  Navy,  and  Alv  Force  unless  the 
committee  had  hoard  not  only  many 
"shreds"  of  evidence,  but  most  compel- 
ling evidence  Wc  fully  roallae  that  the 
executive  branch  has  many  advantages 
in  coming  before  our  oongreislonal  com- 
nillte«a,  and  Umt  It  Is  only  when  con- 
vincing evidence  la  pj-eacntcd  that  a  com- 
mittee will  recommend  any  atop  contrary 
to  jTCon\mrndfttlona  of  the  executive 
branch. 

In  thla  case,  as  I  have  stated  on  tlvia 
floor  many  Umea.  I  believe  It  la  folly  to 
talk  aboitt  culling  back  our  Reserves 
The  case  has  been  so  well  made,  not  w\ly 
In  Ute  Approprlatluna  Cmnmlttce,  but  In 
U\e  entire  Congj-eas,  and  Indeed  thj'ough- 
out  the  UnlttHl  States,  that  1  believe  we 
would  be  derelict  In  our  duti'  If  we  took 
any  other  course. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee met  for  many  vk-ecks.  It  heard  fron\ 
a  great  many  people,  oa  well  oa  those 
from  the  Dcpaitment  of  Defense  con- 
ti-oller's  office.  As  Is  perfectly  proper.  It 
heard  from  outside  organisations  not  of- 
ficially connected  with  Uie  Government, 
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although  they  are  just  as  dedicated  to 
national  security  as  anyone  could  be. 
One  of  thei>e  organizations  was  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  holds  a  charter  from  this 
Congress;  iind  its  40-year  record  is  an 
enviable  one.  Therefore,  it  was  heard 
with  open  minds  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers, and  it  made  a  presentation  which 
was  quite  proper.  The  ROA's  statement, 
presented  by  Col.  John  T.  Carlton, 
the  executive  director,  who  is  well  known 
to  many  ol  us  as  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  Senate,  is  of  particular  intere.st; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

T'lere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Reserve  Officeh.s  Associa- 
tion OF  THE  United  States,  Before  the 
Senate    fiUBCOMMiTTEE   for    Military    Ap- 

PROPRIATIrDNS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  ouj-  views  regarding  the  appropria- 
tions for  our  Reserve  Forces. 

The  recent  partial  mobilization  has  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  the  Reserve  Forces 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  this  country  even 
In  relatively  minor  crises.  In  a  major  mo- 
bilization the  need  for  their  services  would 
be  IntenslEed.  Any  doubts  of  these  funda- 
mental facts  have  been  completely  dissi- 
pated In  the  minds  of  all  practical  military 
men. 

Our  active  Army,  even  with  the  two  new 
divisions.  Is  an  Army  able  to  deploy  only  16 
divisions  into  combat.  Such  minor  coun- 
tries as  Yiigo-slavla,  Turkey,  and  South  Ko- 
rea are  able  to  field  larger  armies  than  this. 
Our  Navy'.j  Fleet  is  manned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Polaris  submarine,  and  the 
newly  conttructed  ships,  at  a  level  of  80  per- 
cent of  wur  complement.  The  combat  ele- 
menu  in  our  Air  Force  approximate  the 
same. 

The  nujr.bcra  In  the  organized  Reserves 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
are  not  suTlclent  to  meet  the  elementary  re- 
quirement of  pvilimg  an  Army  in  the  field 
comptwabla  to  that  of  a  major  power  or  of 
bringing  the  combat  elcmrnta  in  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  vip  to  ihclr  w.»r  cimplementa 
Moreover,  ih«  mivniung  ceiling*  impoi»ed  on 
mo«t  Reserve  unltn,  urbltr»rlly  mlubluhoU 
by  the  Dtpurtmeni  of  Defense  \\\  ordi>r  to 
connervr  frill  pay  npuceii  hnve  Beritnmlv  Un- 
paired ll»'<  iMpuijlllly  U)  achieve  nvaxlnnun 
readlncM,  The  thortiilghlednpjMi  of  ihn  pni- 
ley  WM  brouuhl  gluringlv  u>  n«lvt  lUirlnn  the 
recent  Iniildvip  when  the  nhortageji  hud  U) 
be  madr'  up  with  ihr  no-calliHl  'tuu>r«  ' 

The  Connrpsn  U  chivrgeU  with  the  renpon- 
•IblUty  of  providing  the  fut\d«  In  p«'.\oe  mul 
wi\r  for  \  \9  Kevtirlty  of  our  cout\trv  The 
Anueil  HervU>r!i  Cv^uitnUteM  have  npprovrit 
Uenrrve  ".'Sircen  ctMinUleialilv  lurjtfr  than 
VhiMV  nmuwiteU  by  Uie  MeiTet.«ry  ot  l>*<r«»ii''e 
Twt  »«vpriil  yearn  t\ow  the  Socrclary  of  l)«- 
feime  htw  ImtUted  on  Ignurlnii  the  will  oi 
the  rougiewi  und  the  denlre  nf  the  nervioen 
\n  the  mftier  nf  nnttnotnn  i»tte<iunte  H«>in>rvr 
ctMiviH>nei  l«  Ori\eraUy  lhl«  in  Uroviijht  ixlxiut 
by  the  ln()()el^o•  «^  the  ctimptruUer  elemei^t 
wUhlu  llie  Defei^Ke  l>epi\rt«ient  ttitd  the 
llv»i>*ftvj  of  the  llud«el  rather  than  by  ao- 
cpptlng  lie  cvmnUtered  Jtidninenl  of  experl- 
encecl  n\l  Itftry  lender*. 

We  think  thnt  the  niRK:>rdly  policy  Im- 
jKwed  by  them  up<in  the  Reserve  Ft»ne«  li 
dollar  WHO  »nd  defenne  fiMtluh  We  t>«- 
U«vt  that  It  Is  dnlng  a  lorloua  tnjvny  to 
our  country '■  mublllBatlon  bane  We  r«- 
Bp«ctruUy  Mk  UiAt  you  examine  carefully  the 
areai  of  thta  budget  which  we  will  dl.^cuM 
la  our  p;-*i«enti\tlon  on  the  requlrementa  of 


each  of  the  services.  In  them  we  have 
pointed  out  elements  that  we  believe  de- 
mand restoration  to  preserve  the  national 
security.  Our  requests  are  modest.  We  only 
ask  for  adequate  strength  and  an  adequate 
training  program. 

ARMY     RESERVE    APPEOPRIATION6 

In  our  statement  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  28,  we  Justi- 
fied an  Increase  of  $32.8  million  to  support 
the  strength  and  training  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve. Accordingly,  that  committee  recom- 
mended "an  Increase  of  $58,800,000  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  at  400.000  and  the  Army  Reserve  at 
300,000."  That  increase  was  approved  by 
the  House  and  Is  now  In  the  bill  before  you. 
We  heartily  recommend  Its  retention. 

For  the  record,  however,  we  would  like  to 
quote  a  short  passage  from  the  House  com- 
mittee report  (No.  1607)   as  follows: 

"A  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Army 
Reserve  components  Is  the  primary  Issue  in 
the  military  program.  The  strength  and 
composition  of  the  Army  Reserve  components 
have  been  a  point  of  contention  for  many 
years.  Previous  budgets  have  recommended 
from  time  to  time  that  the  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  be  reduced  In  strength  and 
each  time  the  Congress  has  provided  for  con- 
tinuing the  strengths  at  previous  levels.  The 
revised  plan,  as  proposed  by  the  Department 
while  reducing  the  paid  drill  strength  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  Increase  the  overall 
readiness  and  Indeed  the  reliance  of  the  Ac- 
tive Force  on  the  Reserves.  The  committee 
is  proposing  that  the  higher  strength  levels 
be  retained  The  funds  to  be  appropriation 
have  been  Increased  accordingly." 

Tj  summarize,  we  would  like  to  repeat  the 
recommendations  we  made  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations   Subcommittee: 

(a)  Tliat  the  Army  Reserve  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1963  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  minimum 
level  of  300.000  paid  drill  spaces  with  48  drills 
per  year. 

lb)  That  the  technician  program  be  in- 
creased by  an  additional  500. 

(CI  That  there  be  no  reallnement  or  re- 
org.mlzatlon  of  the  Reserve  etructure  pend- 
ing a  complete  hearing  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conimlllecs  on   the  Reserve  program. 

(d)  That  there  be  no  reduction  In  the 
dlvl.<ilon  forces  of  the  Army  Reserve  struc- 
ture 

(e)  That  the  reorganisation  of  the  Re- 
serve division  forces  be  In  consonance  with 
that  of  the  Regular  Army  In  order  to  avoid 
premature  Inacllvatlons  luid  MtlvatloiiS. 

NAVT  acauvi  Ai>riinnuATioNii 

The  recent  cnllup  provlde<J  r  ronvlnrlntf 
deinonstrntlon  of  the  v»Uie  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, The  Mitlsubniarlnt  warfare  c<m«- 
ponent  uf  the  Naval  Reserve  was  called.  ItM 
rcMponiie  was  immediate.  Reserve  ctinunand- 
Inn  ittliem  Hteamod  their  deslroyfrs  and  flew 
thoir  aircraft  ss  a  part  of  the  fleet  wl»ho\it 
any  poKUnohUlwntlan  training,  Within  dayn 
thrlr  iilUp«  were  all  over  the  wt>rlrt  they  were 
n  part  of  the  Dominican  patrol  In  that  rrlsl». 
they  are  presently  In  the  north  Atlantic  ns  \\ 
pail  oi  "Task  roroe  Alpha"  and  their  air- 
irait  ate  flying  antlsuhniarlnt  WMfare  sur- 
vrlUanoe  patrols  dally, 

This  tr\ily  ninrked  iv  hlsiorle  wchleveinent 
Yet.  m  Mpue  of  this  dvinoikslrated  elTeotlve- 
nen.i.  m  spite  of  the  pledg*  to  the  Congresn 
l)V  tl)r  Secretary  of  l>fense  to  Intensify  the 
training  of  tt>e  Heserves,  the  propi^sed  Re- 
serve personnel  Navy  b\)dg«t  tHwUIni  addi- 
tional cuts  In  Naval  Reserve  tmlntng 

r\»r  the  past  several  years  Naval  Ueserve 
training  has  bttn  gradually  rtduo«d. 

In  IMl  Ui«  a>ngr«u  enacted  nn  appro- 
priation for  Res«r\-«  pcrtonnel,  Navy,  of  $88 
milium  This  was  a  sound,  needed  appro- 
priation which  met  the  r*qulremtnta  of  the 
Navy  In  a  modest  yet  adequate  manner. 


1962 
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Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  appropria- 
tion the  Bureau  of  tie  Budget  Impounded 
$2  nilUlon.  The  Deferse  Department  Comp- 
troller almost  equaled  the  speed  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budge:  In  holding  back  an 
additional  $2  million. 

Being  forced  to  cuitall  their  plans  to  fit 
the  reduced  apportlonnents.  It  followed  that 
obligations  and  expenditures  were  reduced 
and  approximately  $4  mlUlon  were  not  used. 
ThLs  served  to  fotm  a  new  and  lower 
plateau  for  the  1»62  appropriations,  which 
were  reduced  to  approximately  $84  million. 
The  Navy  Is  operating  on  this  budget  now 
and  It  Is  proving  e.itlrely  Inadequate  at 
a  time  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
Indicated  that  the  tempo  of  Reserve  training 
should  be  subFtanUally  accelerated. 

In  December,  the  falnlng  of  the  selected 
Reserve  components  »  as  reduced  by  the  can- 
cellation of  drills. 

In  January,  the  Naval  Reserve  officers 
schools,  so  essential  lor  oflScer  training,  had 
their  Instructors'  blllrts  reduced  by  15  to  20 
percent.  The  commanding  ofBcers  of  these 
schools  were  deprlveC   of  their  drUl  pay. 

In  January.  In  at  least  one  naval  dUtrlct 
the  members  of  tht  ajjeclallst  component 
were  advised  that  th<y  could  have  no  active 
duty  for  training  eve  a  though  they  had  vol- 
unteered to  take  this  duty  without  pay. 

Yet  In  the  face  of  J  n  obviously  Inadequate 
appropriation  the  Na -y  Department  has  been 
required  to  submit  a  request  for  a  budget 
of  approximately  $1,400,000  less  than  the 
1962  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  fxeat  problems  In  devel- 
oping the  posture  of  .he  Active  Forces.  They 
are  immediate  jjroblems.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  problems  of  immediacy  may  ap- 
pear to  be  overwhelming.  It  should  always 
be  borne  In  mind  thU  the  Navy,  when  hos- 
tilities commence,  will  not  be  the  Navy  of 
today,  composed  prl:narl!y  of  Regulars,  but 
will  be  a  Navy  con-poaed  of  Regulars  and 
Reserves.  Its  effect  veness  In  combat  will 
be  measured  almost  directly  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Reserves  who  move  Into  it. 

Curtailment  of  R<  serve  training  now  will 
mean  a  dilution  of  the  Navy's  effectiveness 
on  moblllEatlon. 

We  do  not  ask  for-  any  frills.  We  do  not 
a.sk  for  any  large  additions.  We  ask  only  for 
an  appropriation  adequate  to  maintain  a  de- 
cent training  level. 

We  believe  Unit  there  are  three  areas  in 
thu  budget  that  slu  uld  be  Increaaed.  They 
are: 

(i\)  The  Selected  Reserve  (p  163,  pt  I, 
"Military  Personnel  "  hearings  of  the  House 
Kvibromnilttee  on  Military  Appniprlallons)  : 
rny  group  A,  48  paid  drills  and  IS  days  of 
paul  active  dvjty  fo-  training;  pay  group  B, 
n  pdU  drills  and  11  days  of  paid  active  duly 


Ing  received  by  officers  tn  tlie  Specialist 
Component  (Naval  ReMarch.  etc.)  and  young 
officers  who  are  fresh  from  the  fleet  and  who 
cannot  Join  the  selected  Beserve. 

In  1D61  It  was  budgeted  at  7,648.  the  year 
before  at  10.359. 

It  also  has  been  steadily  cut  back  from 
year  to  year.  Our  particular  concern  relates 
to  the  younger  officers.  These  officers  are 
products  of  the  various  officer  procurement 
programs  who  have  had  from  3  to  5  years 
active  duty  In  the  fleet. 

All  of  these  officers  are  highly  competent. 
Some  of  them  have  been  heads  of  depart- 
ments on  such  complicated  ships  as  the  new 
fleet  destroyers.  If  they  can  go  to  sea  for  2 
weeks  each  year,  they  will  retain  their  com- 
petence. If  they  cannot,  they  will  soon  be- 
come useless  as  naval  officers  and  will  lose 
Interest  and  be  lost  to  the  Navy. 

In  our  view,  this  Is  extremely  shortsighted 
economy  and  Is  a  waste  of  talent  trained  at 
great  expense. 

We  tirge  the  committee  to  provide  funds 
for  sending  at  least  8,500  of  these  officers 
to  active  duty  for  training  annually. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  addition  Is 
$1  8  million. 

(c)  Accelerated  training  (p.  157,  pt. 
I.  "Military  Personnel,"  hearings  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appro- 
priations) :  Surface,  submarine,  and  special, 
accelerated  recruit  program,  70  days;  accel- 
erated class  A  program,  90  days. 

The  accelerated  recruit  program  Is  cur- 
rently budgeted  at  800  enlisted  men  and 
the  class  A  program  at  350  enlisted. 

Here  again  there  has  been  a  steady  ero- 
sion of  both  of  these  elements.  Recruit 
training  was  budgeted  at  800  last  year  and 
at  1,500  the  year  before.  Class  A  training 
has  moved  from  800  In  1961  to  350  In  the 
present  budget. 

This  Is  the  finest  enlisted  training  pro- 
gram used  by  the  Navy.  It  has  been  ade- 
quately described  to  this  committee.  The 
fpeclalized  and  concentrated  training  these 
young  reservists  receive  at  schools  com- 
bined with  the  2  years  of  practical  active 
duty  they  receive  In  the  fleet  make  them 
Into  the  finest  type  of  petty  officer,  com- 
parable to  their  Regular  Navy  contempo- 
raries.    This  program  deserves   better   than 

It    RCU. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  provide  funds 
to  Increase  the  quota  to  at  least  1.100  men 
in  the  accelerated  recruit  trnlnlnR  category 
und  to  at  least  1,100  men  In  the  accelerated 
class  A  category 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  Increases  are 
$100,000  and  $474,000  respectively.  The  pro- 
pixied  oporalum  and  malnu>nnnce  buOgel 
and  the  projHJsed  military  construoiion 
Naval  Resarve  budget  art  to  the  best  of  our 
knuwledffe  ad^qu.ue  The  total  increase  re- 
>f  paid  active  duty  J  J.^^"  amour) is  to  $7  fl74  000,  which  would 
f  T  training    pay  group  F,  90  to  180  days  of      nv«M^«  Jj;  ^^^^^j,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  „,  4,^,. 


p.vnl  aiVlve  duty  f<  r  training 

Thin  plemrnt  Is  carrently  budgeted  for  an 
avrnvge  Mrenglh  of  1334811  Ust  year  U 
*  as  liudgeied  for  ia»,000;  the  year  bef<w« 
St  137000  It  hn«  been  slMdlly  cut  back 
fruni  year  to  year 

■n)e  minimum  r-qulreraents  Vo  augiuent 
and  s\ip)Htrt  the  n»«i  un  mobUlaatlun  U  k 
strength  of  101,000.  The  ftecreUrj  uf  De- 
frnt^e  hiu  nulhorli>d  a  strenfftb  of  ISA.OOO 
■fhp  Nuvy  has  not  In  tiie  past  several  years 
t>rrn  pertnltied  to  ask  this  ctunmlttM  for 
t\ind«  to  maintain  thts  itrenfth, 

We  \»r|«  the  eortmltta*  to  proeld*  funds 
for  an  sverage  strangth  of  at  ImmI  190,000. 

Tht  eattmaUd  ccst  of  thU  addition  U  |A  3 
million. 

(bl  Category  D  tralnlni  (p.  lU.  pt.  X. 
'  MUlury  Pvrvonnel,"  hearlufs  of  tha  Huum 
Suboommlttee  on  Military  Appropriations) : 


000  We  are  a«kln|  for  th$M  Incrensaa.  Mr 
Chairman.  b#osv»se  wa  are  nonvlnoed  they 
are  requireil  Ui  nmlnUln  U>e  very  minimum 
necespt^ry  tu  provide  nn  rfTeotlve  mubUl»a- 
tloti  oapttbllUy  to  the  tteet 

Ur,  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  respect- 
fully Inrlte  U»e  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fset  thai  when  the  Mouse  orfanl»«l 
Itaelf  into  a  OonMWltt^  of  the  Whole  Mouse 
to  connlder  the  hill,  Congrwaman  Rikm,  a 
senliv  men^bar  of  the  iuboiwinlttee,  pointed 
out  that  Uit  averata  strength  permitted  by 
the  bill  was  far  lU.iM  men  m  »«alnst  »n 
average  stret\|th  of  188,000  fiv  the  previous 
year  Me  pointed  out  other  deflclenrles 
listed  herein  und  expraMed  the  t»ope  tliat 
tha  Benau  would  oorract  Uxem,  Cvmgrw- 
man  noawTt  of  TfXftt  made  a  sltnllRr  state- 

man  ol  the  suboommlttya.  indloatedhU  hope 


Pay  group  D,  IB   paid  dayi  of  acUva  duty  for  consideration  by  SwjaU  wUon.     (Btj 

tralnlni.  CoNOtwalONM.   IUCord,   Apr,    i^-    »»••'    PP 

This  element  Is  currantly  budgeted  at  1,700  e84»-«S50.  and  t?OKO««Mto»Ai  R«cow.  Apr, 

ofTlcert,    It  r»pr*»»nti  tha  only  paid  train-  10.  !•«>.  P  ••••.) 


AZK  rOBCZ  KXSXSTK  AmtOntUTTONS 

The  Air  Force  also  Is  faced  with  unwanted 
cuts  In  Reserve  personnel  funds  and  has 
been  forced  Into  defending  appropriation  re- 
quests In  an  amount  much  eimaller  than  they 
really  require  for  a  well-balanced  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  major  Identifiable  cuts  made  In  their 
requests  to  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
been  at  the  exjjense  of  Its  well-known  re- 
covery program,  so  I  will  devote  the  major 
part  of  my  remarks  to  this  situation.  How- 
ever, the  testimony  from  the  Air  Force  wit- 
nesses (see  p.  455,  pt,  I,  "Military  Person- 
nel." of  the  House  Military  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings)  Indicated  that  the 
greater  part  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  cut 
from  the  1962  program  supporting  other 
Reserve  functions.  This  will  undoubtedly 
mean  fewer  active-duty  tours  for  highly 
skilled  people  in  pay  group  D  and  E,  fewer 
courses  of  technical  training  for  the  Air 
Force  s  hard-core  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  generally  lees  participation  In  these 
other  programs. 

But  the  greatest  Injury  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  program  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   proposed    1963    budget    is    In    the    re- 
covery program.    Approximately  $6.7  million 
were  cut  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  person- 
nel requirements  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   proposed   budget,   arbitrarily    holding 
the  strength  at  20,000  versus  a  requirement 
for  32,000  for  the  recovery  program.    Reserve 
personnel    funds    for   this    program   will    be 
restricted    to  $83  million  versus  a  require- 
ment  for   $14    million.     The   eOect    U    that 
training  will  be  reduced  by  60  percent,  and 
manning    from    75    percent    of    authorized 
strength    to    50    percent    or    less.      The    Air 
Force   requirements,   as  well   as   the   drastic 
effect   of    this   cutback,    are    adequately   de- 
tailed In  the  testimony  of  Air  Force  witness 
on   page  454,  part  I.  of  the  House  Military 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearings. 

The  record  Is  quite  clear.  Last  year  $56 
million  was  appropriated  In  personnel  funds 
to  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  This  year  the 
Department  of  Defense  request  U  for 
$50,100,000,  the  lowest  request  In  at  least  7 
years.  To  us,  this  Is  Inconceivable,  especially 
In  view  of  what  Is  being  brought  out  during 
the  Reserve  posture  hearings  In  the  House. 
This  evidence  Indicates  quite  clearly  to  us 
that  the  reduced  manning  and  foreabortened 
training  resulting  from  restrictive  budgets 
imposed  by  Department  of  Defense  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  difficulties  faced  in 
the  Dcrim  buildup  by  all  Reserve  units. 

The  reference  we  made  to  Congressman 
SiKKs'  speech  In  the  statement  on  the  Naval 
Roserve  holds  true  with  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve He  jjolnted  out  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment reductions  In  the  Air  Force  Re»er\*e 
personnel  budget  have  hamstrung  the  Ke- 
seive,  iMurtlcularly  In  view  of  the  added  mis- 
sion of  ihe  recovery  program. 

The  addition  of  the  $8  7  million  which  we 
raquest  and  the  Air  Force  needs  will  allow 
a  pro)>er  ronlH)Uatlon  i>f  Ihe  recovery  pn>- 
gram  and  iirovlde  funds  for  adequate  train- 
ing and  manning  of  Ite  esUbllshed  uniu  and 
Individual  moblllaattun  poalUona, 

We  appreciate  U^e  support  UUs  commltl*e 
and  Uie  Congress  gave  \h%  Air  Furce  lieserve 
program  Ust  year  in  approprlaung  an  addi- 
tional $4  mlUion,  We  ragrtt  tht  acUun  by 
the  Depurtment  of  Defense  in  withholding 
theee  ^^nds  from  tht  Air  rorct  We  hope 
and  raquatt  that  this  commlttM  will  approve 
tht  wddiuona)  funds  for  ftMal  yaar  \W»  to 
eervt  noUet  that  tht  Oongreia.  at  least,  it 
not  going  to  let  thlt  highly  ttttnWtl  military 
progrnm  fall  by  tht  waytldt. 

■t;  KMART 

Tills  eoncludt*  our  tUltmtnV  Wt  sin- 
cerely appreclaU  thlt  opportunity  to  appear 
liefore  you  We  ha\t  made  no  unreasonable 
demands  We  believe  wt  have  txtrcietd  rw- 
eonable  restraint  and  have  Mittd  for   tht 
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bare   minimum  necessary  for  adequate  na- 
tional security. 

Strong  Reserve  programs  are  essential  to 
our  survival.  Fascination  with  new  and  de- 
veloping weapons  sytsems  has  understand- 
ably preoccupied  the  new  leadership  In  the 
Defense  Department.  This  Is  natural,  but  it 
can  be  harmful  becaxise  minor  analysts  In- 
variably nil  this  vacuum  and  work  their  wills 
unobtrusively  with  cuts  and  more  cuts. 

The  Reserve  programs  and  the  Nation  need 
your  help  to  maintain  a  safe  minimum. 
The  seriousness  of  the  heavy  erosion  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  last  several  years  may 
be  vividly  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Reserve  programs  now  stand  at  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  drilling  strength  set 
forth  In  the  National  Reserve  plan  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Defense  Department  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  the  rockbottom 
requirements. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  hear  our 
plea  and  restore  the  relatively  small  addi- 
tions that  are  so  urgently  needed  If  the  train- 
ing of  our  Reserves  Is  to  be  maintained  at 
an  acceptable  level. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  endorsing  the  stand 
taken  by  the  committee.  We  heard  much 
testimony  on  this  matter,  and  we  were 
unanimous  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  dis- 
cussed on  ptiges  5  and  6  of  the  committee 
report. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  someone  in  the 
Defense  Establishment — although  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was — decided  that  a  cut 
should  be  made  in  the  National  Guard 
and  in  the  Reserves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  decision  was  made.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  came  to 
us  with  a  program  which  was  called  re- 
alinement.  However,  at  the  time  we 
had  no  doubt  that  that  was  a  "phony" 
term,  and  that  the  purpose  was,  not  to 
realine  these  forces,  but  to  eliminate 
them. 

We  heard  testimony,  from  the  heads 
of  various  important  organizations,  that 
It  is  important  to  our  future  to  have  a 
civilian  army,  as  well  as  a  professional 
standing  army,  and  that  all  the  States 
take  pride  in  their  National  Guard  or- 
ganizations. 

Furthermore,  the  House  has  included 
only  the  amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
National  Guard  strength  at  400,000  and 
Army  Reserve  strength  at  300,000.  Our 
committee  added  a  provision  that  the 
funds  must  be  used  for  those  purposes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  who  spent  many  weeks  in 
taking  the  testimony  at  the  hearings, 
for  the  consideration  they  gave  and  for 
the  knowledge  they  brought  in  working 
on  the  bill,  and  I  desire  to  thank  them 
particularly  for  the  consideration  they 
gave  to  the  Reserve  requirements  and 
for  the  great  care  they  gave  to  this  bill. 

ALLOCATION    OF    NAVT     SHIP    WORK    TO    PRIVATE 
SHIPYARDS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 


Mrs.  NP:UBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  new  section  540  added  to 
H.R.  11289  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  amend- 
ment giv(;s  long-overdue  recognition  to 
the  priva-ue  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
United  States  as  an  element  in  our  na- 
tional defense  structure.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  proposal— recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense — for  allocation 
of  35  percent  of  Navy  ship  repair,  altera- 
tion and  conversion  work  to  private  ship- 
yards will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

With  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  in  recent  years,  privately  owned 
shipyard.3  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  costly  facilities  and  keep  to- 
gether a  trained  and  competent  work 
force.  I-ack  of  ship  construction  and 
repair  work  has  frequently  reduced  yards 
in  my  home  city  of  Portland  to  skeleton 
operations. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson),  who  also  is 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and  where 
we  deal  a  great  deal  with  small-business 
operations.  This  allocation  of  35  per- 
cent of  Navy  ship  repair  work  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  aid  to  a  small  business  in 
my  community,  where  our  shipyards  are 
small  enough  to  come  within  that  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  stated 
that  in  recent  years  the  lack  of  ship 
construction  and  repair  work  has  fre- 
quently reduced  the  shipyards  in  my 
home  city  of  Portland  to  skeleton  oper- 
ations. This  was  not  always  the  case. 
During  World  War  II,  shipyards  in  the 
Portland-Vancouver  area  turned  out  746 
major  ships,  ranging  from  tankers  and 
Libertys  and  escort  carriers.  Other  pri- 
vate yards  in  the  vicinity  turned  out  990 
small  vessels  during  the  same  period.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
merchant  vessels  built  for  World  War  II 
service  came  off  ways  in  the  Portland 
area.  This  is  an  impressive  production 
record. 

I  hope  we  shall  never  again  be  called 
upon  by  war  to  duplicate  that  record  of 
ship  construction.  But  it  would  be  un- 
realistic to  permit  our  private  shipbuild- 
ing industry  to  decline,  and  thus  deprive 
our  Nation  of  a  valuable  defense  tool. 

The  allocation  formula  established  in 
section  540  will  not  mean  any  lessening 
of  the  effectiveness  of  naval  shipyard 
operations;  but  it  will  help  to  assure  pri- 
vate shipyard  capability  manned  by  a 
trained  and  competent  work  force. 
Therefore,  I  urge  favorable  action  on 
the  amendment  allocating  35  percent  of 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  to  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards,  and  65  percent 
to  Navy  shipyards. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand that  we  now  have  pending  two 
amendments — one  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
which  would  reduce  to  not  to  exceed  $171 
million  the  amount  available  for  expend- 
iture on  the  RS-70  program,  but  would 


earmark,  from  the  total  amount  to  be 
available  for  resesu-ch,  testing,  and  evalu- 
ation, $171  million,  which  could  be  spent 
only  for  that  purpose;  if  it  were  not 
spent  for  that  purpose,  it  could  not  be 
spent  for  anything  else. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  as  a  substitute  would 
strike  out  the  words  "not  to  exceed." 
in  effect,  and  would  still  leave  $171 
million  that  could  be  spent  only  for  the 
RS-70  program.  However,  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sug- 
gests would  not  prohibit  the  use  of  addi- 
tional money  on  the  RS-70  program, 
provided  it  were  taken  out  of  the  balance 
of  the  overall  total  of  $3,670  million  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  Air  Force. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
followed,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
the  debate  as  it  has  been  presented  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
both  last  year  and  this  year.  I  must  say 
that,  though  I  believe  a  dollar  costs  a 
dollar  to  the  taxpayer  whether  it  goes 
for  defense  or  anything  else,  if  we  have  a 
doubt,  the  prudent  thing  is  to  provide 
the  money  so  long  as  we  have  confidence 
that  it  will  not  be  spent  if  it  Is  not 
needed. 

There  are  some  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  to  which  I 
would  not  give  ready  access  to  a  sum  of 
money  as  large  as  this,  even  though  a 
reasonable  case  might  be  made  for  a 
project.  In  this  case,  however.  I  must 
say  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
been  so  clear  in  his  presentation  of 
budget  items  and  so  firm  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  would  not  spend  money  un- 
less it  was  needed.  Since  in  these  par- 
ticular items,  if  he  leans  in  one  direction 
or  another,  he  leans  against  spending 
money,  it  seems  the  better  part  of  pru- 
dence to  make  the  funds  available,  pro- 
vided they  are  earmarked  so  they  will 
be  spent  only  for  this  purpose.  That  is 
what  the  language  provides. 

The  Proxmire  language  would  make  it 
possible  to  spend  more  than  $171  million 
if  it  were  taken  out  of  the  research 
funds.  The  language  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  place 
a  ceiling  of  $171  miUion  which  could  be 
spent  on  this  particular  account.  That 
would  be  the  ceiUng  of  the  amount  that 
could  be  spent  without  further  action  of 
the  Congress. 

My  observation,  over  years  of  experi- 
ence with  military  appropriations  both 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  is  that  we 
need  to  regard  with  a  careful  eye  appro- 
priations made  to  the  military.  I  think 
we  should  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
recapture  excessive  profits  or  prices;  but 
if  the  element  of  safety  or  protection  or 
a  proper  posture  of  national  defense  is 
involved,  then  I  think  the  doubt  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  security. 

The  most  valuable,  the  most  produc- 
tive, the  most  successful  projects  that 
we  have  had  in  the  way  of  aircraft  de- 
velopment have  been  those  which  have 
accomplished  their  purpose  without  be- 
ing used  in  war.  I  mention,  for  ex- 
ample, the  B-36.  It  was  developed  in 
the  period  between  the  B-29  and  the 
B-52.  This  large  bomber  was  never  used 
in  a  hot  war,  but  by  its  presence  it  pro- 
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\1ded  a  deterrent  capability  which  en- 
abled this  country  to  survive  many  crises 
which  might  havt  turned  into  hot  war 
had  we  not  had  tiat  potential. 

Because  I  think  It  is  Important  that 
we  not  only  have  a  lead,  but  maintain 
the  lead  and  be  out  in  front  In  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  support  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  committee  in  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  make  :t  crystal  clear  why  I 
think  this  particular  substitute  should 
be  adopted  in  place  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
Uadcr.  On  the  basic  principle  I  a^ree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  minority  leader. 
The  fact  that  he,  with  his  prestige  in  the 
country  and  the  Republican  Party,  is 
offering  an  economy  amendment  to  a 
defen.se  bill  is  erormously  encouraging 
and  deser\'es  commendation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  consider 
what  the  House  nas  done  and  how  the 
bill  has  passed  the  House  and  what  the 
iwsition  of  the  i.dmlnistratlon  is.  We 
could  probably  save  $320  million.  We 
could  reduce  Uie  bill  by  $320  million. 
Both  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  W.sconsin  do  that.  The 
House  committee  in  its  repoit  on  the  bill, 
on  page  8,  said: 

The  committee  has  also  provided  funds 
and  transfer  autliorlty  In  the  emergency 
fund  approprlatlo;i  to  the  extent  of  $300 
million,  which  covld  be  utilized  at  least  In 
large  part  for  this  jirogram — 

That  is  the  Ri>-70  program — 
should  the  determination  be  made  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  Mr.  Viw- 
.soN  in  the  House  and  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  made  a 
hard,  strong,  and  very  effective  fight  for 
the  expansion  of  the  program  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  contemplated. 

One  of  the  concessions  they  have  been 
able  to  win  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  that  two  careful  studies  of  the 
subject  will  be  made,  one  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defensf,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished head  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Dj .  Harold  Brown,  and 
one  by  the  Air  Force  itself,  to  answer 
the  very  serious  questions  as  to  this 
whole  program  ;hat  were  raised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Both  the  Secrtjtary  of  Defense  and  Dr. 
Brown  have  Ind  cated  that  in  the  event 
these  reports  aru  favorable,  they  will  go 
ahead  more  rapidly  with  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram. I  think  all  of  us,  unanimously, 
feel  that  if  there  Is  a  real  promise  in 
this  program,  if  it  meets  the  objections 
raised  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
we  should  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator. 
for  the  benefit  cf  the  legislative  history. 
give  the  background  in  the  military  arid 
tactical  fields  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  him  as  Director  of 
Defense  Researc;h  and  Engineering.  He 
has  that  area  of  back^^ound,  but  he  Is 
a  man  of  distinguished  achievement  and 
ability  in  engineering,  as  I  understand. 
He  is  dedicated  to  viewing  this  program 


based  on  the  overall  view,  and  not  on  the 
provincial  view  of  one  Department,  the 
Air  Force.  I  will  accept  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  If  ho  is  implying  that  he 
is  not  an  expert  in  this  particular  field. 
I  will  admit  he  is  not  if  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  indicates  he  Is  not 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  do  not 
know  Dr.  Brown.  I  wondered  if  we  could 
get  into  the  Record  some  background  for 
his  qualifications  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  RS-70  program  is  a  good  one  for 
the  defense  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Dr.  Brown  is  the  selection 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  approves 
of  him  and  relies  on  him  and  respects 
his  judgment.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  a  remarkable  record  for 
selecting  competent  personnel,  both  in 
private  business  and  in  his  Department. 
Dr.  Brown  is  the  top.  overall  expert 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
viewpoint,  rather  than  that  of  any  one  of 
the  three  armed  services. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have 
any  quarrel  with  his  professional  or  tech- 
nical background,  if  he  has  one.  I 
merely  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  it  in  the  Record  so  it  would  lend 
strength  to  whatever  report  he  might 
make,  showing  what  experience  he  has 
had  in  the  field  of  strategic  or  tactical 
aircraft  or  concepts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  agree  that  in  the  event 
Dr.  Brown's  committee  and  or  the  Air 
Force  committee  came  up  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  more  money  should 
be  spent  on  the  program,  it  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  spend  more  funds  on  the  RS-70 
program? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Whether  the  re- 
port is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  at  least 
this  Senator  will  be  influenced  by  what 
he  judges  to  be  the  competency  of  those 
people  reviewing  the  program.  I  would 
place  much  weight  upon  a  person  who 
came  from  the  aeronautical  field,  upon 
a  person  who  is  familiar  with  strategic 
and  tactical  concepts. 

As  I  have  said.  I  do  not  say  that  Dr. 
Brown  does  not  possess  these  attributes. 
I  do  not  know.  I  thought  possibly  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knew. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  wish  to  un- 
derline, however,  the  importance  of  this 
particular  substitute  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  fail  and  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] should  be  agreed  to.  then  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Air  Force  to  spend 
more  than  $171  million  on  this  program 
even  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wished 
to  do  so,  if  Dr.  Brown  wished  to  do  so, 
and  if  the  Air  Force  wished  to  do  so, 
without  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  were  to  lean 
to  an  amendment,  though  I  do  not  lean 
to  one  at  this  time,  I  would  lean  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  very  fervent 
and  appealing  pleas  for  economy  made 
in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  they  were 
deeply  sincere  pleas.  They  dealt  with 
the  question  of  spending  an  additional 


$2  million  In  one  case  and  an  additional 
$6  million  in  another  case.  I  t2ilnk  it 
was  perfectly  proper  and  appropriate  to 
make  a  fight  on  those  amendments. 

Now  we  are  dealing  in  a  far  different 
dimension.  If  we  are  to  be  effective  in 
achieving  economy  for  this  Government, 
we  have  to  UUce  the  very  painful  and 
difficult  step  of  considering  economy  in 
respect  to  this  particular  appropriation 
bill,  which  l8  far  bigger  than  all  the 
other  appropriation  bills  we  shall  con- 
sider in  toto.  As  the  committee  report 
indicates,  the  total  involved  in  respect 
to  this  bill  is  $48,429,000,000—48  thou- 
sand million  dollars.  That  is  equivalent 
to  $1,200  for  every  family  In  this  country. 
As  I  say,  it  is  much  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  budget. 

It  is  substantially  more  than  half,  of 
course,  when  we  recognize  that  much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  budget — particu- 
larly the  part  with  respect  to  the  sen'ice 
on  the  national  debt — is  wholly  beyond 
our  control. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  prop- 
erly said  that,  when  in  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  a  question  of  economy  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  security  on  the  other, 
we  should  vote  for  security.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  Certainly  we  should  do  so. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  today 
would  permit  us  to  do  what  is  necessary, 
because  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  the  studies 
have  been  made,  then  under  my  amend- 
ment, as  it  is  worded,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  take  action.  The  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  would  be  free 
to  use  the  emergency  fund  which  is  in 
the  bill  for  this  precise  purpose,  put 
there  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  will  be  available  to  be  spent.  Cer- 
tainly, if  more  money  should  be  needed, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  all 
Senators  would  join  enthusiastically  in 
supporting  a  supplemental  request  by 
t^e  President  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  be  one  who  would  be  most 
enthusiastic. 

I  imagine  the  most  adverse  situation 
which  could  possibly  develop  is  if  there 
were  a  report  made  which  was  very 
favorable  to  the  RS-70  program,  or  a 
big  breakthrough,  let  us  say  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  and  if  the  Congress  had  ad- 
journed sine  die  3  or  4  days  earlier. 
Then  it  might  be  necessary  to  wait  3  or 
4  months.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  full  $171  million  would  be  available. 
In  addition,  much  of  the  $300  million 
would  be  available.  All  of  that  money 
could  be  spent  immediately. 

I  am  confident — as  I  am  sure  all  other 
Senators  are  confident — that  as  soon  as 
Congress  returned  the  Congress  would 
at  once  approve  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  provide  additional  funds,  if 
they  were  needed. 

This  is  a  moderate  approach.  It  is 
also  an  approach  which  recognizes  the 
legitimate,  proper,  desirable  concern  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  about 
this  whole  program. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  because  I  think 
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he  has  made  a  devastating  case  against 
going  ahead  as  precipitately  as  the  com- 
mittee would  have  us  do. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  this  on 

March  15: 

The  secretaries  and  chiefs  of  the  other 
services,  whether  under  this  administration 
or  the  previous  administration,  never  sup- 
ported the  B-70  for  full  weapon-system  de- 
velopment or  procurement  and,  Indeed, 
many  vigorously  opposed  It.  So  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  the  B-70  has  long  been 
considered  a  very  doubtful  proposition,  with 
the  weight  of  competent  scientific,  technical, 
and  military  opinion  against  It  for  many 
years. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  this  program.  I  do  not  oppose 
it.  My  amendment  would  in  no  way 
restrain  the  program,  provided  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  be  satisfied  that 
the  studies  which  are  now  being  under- 
taken properly  suggest  there  can  be  a 
productive  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
B-70  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  further : 

In  selecting  a  weapon  system  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  military  task — 

This  is  the  important  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  we  are  inclined  to  neglect — 
we  are  dealing  not  with  absolutes  but  with 
comparatives. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  Secretary's 
position  is  not  that  we  should  not  spend 
the  money,  or  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
national  defense,  but  that  there  are 
alternative  ways  of  proceeding,  which 
will  be  more  effective  and  which  will  give 
us  stronger  armed  forces.  If  we  wait 
until  we  have  the  answers,  instead  of 
rushing  in,  we  may  make  more  progress. 
The  Secretary  said  further: 
We  must  always  take  into  account  not  only 
the  planned  capabilities  of  the  proposed 
weapon  system  but  also  Its  full  cost  In  com- 
parison to  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  other 
weapon  systems  which  can  do  the  same  Job. 
perhaps  in  somewhat  different  ways.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  agree  that  the  common  ob- 
jective of  both  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  Government  Is  to 
provide  all  of  the  forces  we  need  for  our 
security  at  the  lowest  possible  overall  coet. 

Then  the  Secretary  specified  the  real 
difflculties  in  regard  to  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram.    He  said : 

The  RS-70,  as  proposed  by  the  Air  Force. 
\a  very  far  from  being  ready  for  production 
or  even  full  weapon-system  development. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  be  mis- 
taken. Because  of  his  great  regard  for 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  who 
suggested  that  further  research  be  done, 
he  has  agreed  to  do  that.  He  has  also 
agreed  that  if  the  studies  are  at  all 
promising,  then  he  will  proceed,  as  the 
Air  Force  has  suggested. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Secretary  is  very 
wise  in  saying  that  we  should  not  commit 
ourselves  to  the  expenditure  of  almost  a 
half  billion  dollars — of  $491  million — 
which,  added  to  the  $1  billion  we  have 
already  put  into  this  program,  would 
make  it  very  hard  to  turn  back  and  would 
result,  as  I  shall  show,  in  an  enormously 
expensive  weapons  system,  when  there 
are  alternatives  which  are  far  less  ex- 
pensive and  I  think  will  be  more  efBcient. 
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The  Secretary  also  said : 

The  new  subsystems  which  could  provide 
the  BS-70  with  its  damage  assessment  capa- 
bility have  been  started  in  development,  but 
we  are  not  sure  now  that  we  know  how  to 
develop  successfully  the  extremely  high  data 
rate,  sharp  resolution  radar  system  required. 

The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is,  "Let  us  find  out  first,  before  we 
commit  these  additional  hundred.s  of 
millions  of  dollars." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing very  carefully,  in  an  interested 
way,  the  discussion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  his  review  of  the  press  re- 
lease of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
March  15. 

The  Senator  read  that : 

The  RS-70,  as  proposed  by  the  Air  Force, 
Is  very  far  from  being  ready  for  production 
or  even  full  weapon-system  development. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  this  air- 
plane is  to  be  put  together  in  July, 
wheeled  out  of  the  hangar  in  September, 
and  flown  in  December? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  well  aware  that  there 
win  be  prototypes  built.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  main  purpose  of  the  additional 
$300  million  Is  to  build  not  three  proto- 
types but  six  prototypes.  It  is  true  that 
a  prototype  would  be  built  in  the  near 
future. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  saying  that  this  is  not  putting  the 
weapon  into  production.  The  purpose  of 
producing  the  prototype  is,  as  T  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  far  bet- 
ter than  I.  to  check  out  some  of  the 
serious  problems,  rather  than  to  pro- 
duce a  weapon.  Merely  producing  one 
aircraft  does  not  mean  it  can  be  mass 
produced  indefinitely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  u.sed 
the  figure  of  six  B-70's  or  RS-70s. 
Would  the  Senator  tell  me  where  he  got 
that  figure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  tell  the  Senator  where  I  got  the 
figure.  ^ 

On  page  1049  of  the  hearings  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  was 
questioning  General  Ferguson,  and  he 
said: 

What  do  you  mean  "three  more  airplanes"? 

General  Ferguson  in  reply  said: 

We  have  only  a  three-airplane  program  at 
this  time.  In  response  to  Senator  Salton- 
STALL,  I  said  we  would  like  to  have  $320  mil- 
lion more  in  1963  to  undertake  the  program 
which  we  had  sxibmitted  for  approval  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  That  includes  three 
more  airplanes  and  the  airborne  radar  and 
the  other  developments  that  are  required 
for  an  airplane  that  Is  very  close  to  the  oper- 
ational configviratlon  that  we  would  like  to 
have. 

That  is  on  page  1049  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  hke  to 
read  from  page  1369  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 


tion bill.    I  asked  General  LeMay  this 
question : 

First,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  cost 
of  the  B-70  program  being  $10  million. 

The  record  Inadvertently  says,  "$10 
million"  when  it  should  be  "$10  billion." 

Did  this  figure  come  out  of  the  Air 
Force? 

General  LeMay.  No,  sir;  it  did  not.  We 
have  never  submitted  a  program  for  produc- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  prefer  to  wait  until 
a  little  later  before  determining  how  many  of 
these  weapon  systems  we  are  going  to  need, 
or  how  many  B-70's  we  will  need. 

It  depends  on  the  threat  at  the  time  "^lis 
system  will  not  come  in  until  1967.  That  is 
5  years  from  now.  We  have  not  had  too 
much  luck  in  forecasting  intelligence  that 
fiir  ahead 

There  is  another  paragraph  which  I 
shall  not  read. 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Indicated  In  his  testimony  that 
no  plans  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
how  many  aircraft  would  be  needed.  At 
this  time  I  wish  to  scotch  the  rumor  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  seeking  $10.  $20,  or  $50 
billion  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
RS-70's.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
General  LeMay.  his  statement  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  General 
Ferguson,  which,  imfortunately,  I  did 
not  hear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  to  the 
testimony  of  General  Ferguson,  testi- 
mony from  the  Defense  Department  was 
very  explicit  on  that  point.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington]  ques- 
tioned General  Ferguson  at  several 
points.  He  had  to  proceed  on  assump- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  quite 
correct.  There  have  not  been  any  defin- 
itive determinations  as  to  exactly  how- 
many  planes  would  be  required.  Until 
that  point  Is  determined,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  exactly  what  the  cost  would  be. 
In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington],  Br. 
Brown  estimated  that  the  first  45  planes 
would  cost  about  $5  billion.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  next  100  planes  would 
also  cost  about  $5  billion.  The  first  45 
planes  would  cost  about  $100  million 
apiece.  The  next  100  planes  would  cost 
about  $50  million  apiece. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senator  questioned 
the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  he 
Is  the  top  overall  expert  authority  In  the 
Defense  Department.  That  particular 
estimate  has  not  been  questioned,  al- 
though I  understand  General  Merrell 
said  that  the  figure  was  high.  On  page 
1043  of  the  testimony,  he  said: 

General  Merrell  I  would  like  to  correct  it 
exactly  for  the  record,  if  I  may,  sir,  but  our 
figure   is   approximately   $7   billion. 

He  made  the  figure  $7.6  billion  for  150 
planes,  but  he  left  out  the  tankers  and 
the  operating  cost.  The  figures  might 
be  quite  close  if  the  total  cost  of  the  op- 
eration were  included. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  150  airplanes,  200  airplanes, 
or  10  airplanes.  Again  I  am  forced  to 
question  the  ability  of  Dr.  Brown  when 
he  pulls  figures  out  of  the  air.  Why  did 
he  not  use  500  or  300?    To  my  knowledge, 


and  my  knowled'^e  may  be  lacking,  the 
Air  Force  has  never  submiU.'d  a  ii'.an  for 
any  quantity  of  such  aircraft.  I  know- 
that  various  Individuals  in  the  Air  Force 
hold  different  ideas  as  to  what  the  De- 
partment would  like  to  have  or  should 
have.  I  asked  General  LeMay  about  the 
figure  of  $10  billion  that  has  been  float- 
ing around.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  used  the  figure.  I  believe  he  used 
it  in  his  press  release.  I  asked  General 
LeMay.  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  about 
that  figure  and  he  said.  "It  does  not  come 
from  the  Air  Force." 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  eliminate 
any  discussion  about  the  long-range 
probabilities  in  connection  with  the  cost 
of  the  airplane.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  good 
weapon,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress will  quibble  about  how  much  it 
will  cost.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  that  there  is  no  program  in  the  Air 
Force,  or  any  decision  as  to  the  number 
of  planes  to  be  built.  I  have  heard  of 
three. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me.  our  col- 
loquy might  save  the  Senate  the  un- 
pleasantness of  hearing  me  speak  on  the 
subject.  I  did  not  Interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor a  moment  ago  when  he  spoke  about 
economy.  I  thought  I  had  better  tie  my 
tongue.  I  believe  that  his  amendment 
would  bring  about  a  very  uneconomic 
move.  We  have  already  spend  upward 
of  $1  billion  on  the  program. 

About  a  month  ago  I  visited  the  fac- 
tory in  Palmdale,  where  the  plane  is 
being  assembled.  Many  hundreds  of 
skilled  craftsmen  there  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  cutoff  date  sometime  in  July. 
Other  hundreds  are  looking  for  a  cutoff 
date  in  September.  Other  hundreds  are 
looking  for  a  cutoff  date  with  the  fly- 
away from  Palmdale  to  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  late  in  December. 

I  am  as  conservative  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  as  Ls  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  or  any  other  Senator. 
But  I  cannot  justify  the  action  proposed 
by  his  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be 
false  economy  to  proceed  as  far  as  we 
have  gone  in  constructing  this  one  air- 
craft, when  we  know  that  any  prototype 
project  would  require  at  least  three,  and 
then  summarily  dismiss  skilled  workmen 
who  have  been  gathered  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  component  parts 
of  the  plane  are  made  in  places  as  far- 
away as  Georgia,  and  at  approximately 
200  different  plaoits  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  my  opinion  the  weapons  ."system 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  we 
have  ever  had.  manned  or  unmanned. 
If  we  try  to  reassemble  that  highly 
skilled,  specially  trained  group  after  the 
men  have  been  dispersed  across  the 
United  States,  it  will  cost  us  another  $1 
billion  plus  to  build  one  airplane.  So 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  if  the  Senator 
is  arguing  in  that  direction.  I  would 
certainly  pause.  Having  spent  as  much 
money  as  we  have  spent  on  the  program, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  go  back  on  it  and 
say.  "Let  us  not  finish  the  job." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  I  say  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  laboring.    Once  we  commit 


ourselves  to  an  additional  $500  million, 
having  already  spent  $1  billion,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  that 
much  stronger. 

The  pxwltlon  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  I  understand,  is  that  we  should 
take  a  more  careful  look  at  the  research 
that  has  not  been  achieved.  Let  us  find 
out  whether  we  can  really  do  the  job. 
There  is  serious  question  on  the  part  of 
reliable  and  objective  observers  that  we 
can  ever  do  a  part  of  the  job  that  is  ex- 
pected of  the  RS-70.  Let  us  make  that 
determination  before  we  make  the  big 
commitment,  which  may  be  irretrievable 
if  we  go  as  far  as  $1,500  million. 

That  is  exactly  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  fact  that 
we  spent  $1  billion  means  that  it  may  or 
may  not  be  wise  now  to  pull  out  of  the 
poker  game.  But  whether  it  is  wise  or 
not,  It  does  not  mean  that  we  should  go 
ahead  because  we  have  committed  a  cer- 
tain amount.  We  should  be  very  carelul 
at  every  stage  of  our  spending  and  be 
willing  to  turn  back  manfully  if  we  find 
that  the  best  evidence  we  can  obtain  is 
that  the  plane  will  not  be  a  success. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I.  with  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  subject,  felt 
that  we  could  not  develop  those  systems, 
I  would  join  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin m  his  amendment.  I  would  probably 
join  in  an  effort  to  scotch  the  whole 
program  now.  But  I  have  never  seen  a 
technological  question  posed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  has  not 
been  answered.  I  remember  that  the 
same  arguments  now  propounded  were 
u.sed  when  the  B-47  was  brought  out. 
The  argument  was  in  respect  to  a  three- 
man  crew — pilot,  copilot,  and  bombard- 
ier-navigator. It  was  said  that  one  man 
could  not  be  trained  to  handle  bomb- 
ing and  navigation  at  the  same  time.  I 
remember  that  argument.  I  believe 
some  phases  of  that  question  were  dis- 
cu.ssed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  not  only  produced  bombardier- 
navigators,  but  we  produced  bombardier- 
navigators  who  were  able  to  do  a  better 
job  than  two  or  three  men  were  able  to 
accomplish  during  World  War  U.  Why? 
Becau.-se  some  of  the  technological  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  builders  were 
overcome. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  the  pro- 
gram as  being  a  sort  of  guessing  ma- 
neuver or  guessing  game.  I  remind  my 
good  friend  that  we  are  embarked  on  a 
$40  or  $42  billion  project  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  supported  that  project.  When  we 
speak  about  technological  difQcultles  to 
be  overcome  with  the  RS-70,  we  are  only 
talking  about  a  plane  that  flies  mach  3. 
We  can  already  fly  a  plane  mach  7  with 
a  man  In  It.  We  are  talking  about  a 
plane  that  would  fly  80.000  feet  in  the 
air.  Some  of  our  present  aircraft  have 
flown  close  to  that  altitude.  We  have 
overcome  the  technological  difficulties 
Involved  in  respect  to  them. 

I  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said: 

We  are  not  sure  now  that  we  know  how 
to  develop  successfiUly  this  extremely  high 
data  rate,  sharp  resolution  radar  system 
required. 


Several  nights  ago  I  heard  an  address 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  in  which  he 
spoke  about  transmitting  25  million  mes- 
sages through  a  tube  2^2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. We  have  heard  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Mazor,  which  is  essentially  a 
tube  of  Ught  that  can  handle  messages 
I  believe  there  is  no  problem  that  can- 
not be  solved;  and  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  have  already  been 
developed. 

I  seriously  question  the  background  of 
those  who  provided  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  certain  questions  the  answers 
to  which  are  already  kno\i-n  in  some  of 
our  other  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

ivir  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     This  has  to  do  with 
the   discussion  which  the  Senator  had 
piior  to  the  time  he  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.    He  was  commenting 
upon  the  absolute  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown 
and  the  Secretary.     I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  the  Secretarj-.     His  mind 
Is  a  human  calculating  machine.     He  is 
an   outstanding  man.     However,  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything  in  his  background 
which  indicates  that  he  has  any  special- 
ized knowledge  of  aircraft  or  that  he  has 
any   specialized  knowledge  of  military 
logistics.     On  the  question  of  the  RS- 
70's,  I  was  interested  in  the  very  ques- 
tion the  Senator  has  just  brought  up. 
At  page  1366  of  the  hearings,  General 
Schriever  was  testifying  with  regard  to 
this  subject  when  I  came  into  the  room. 
It  was  with  reference  to  criticism  that 
has  been  made  that  we  do  not  have  the 
complementary  scientific   know-how    to 
make  the  RS-70  an  effective  weapon. 
I  said : 

Senator  Allott.  TTiis  may  be  slightly  rep- 
etitious.    1  was  delayed  a  few  minutes. 

General  Schriever  may  have  been  testify- 
ing to  this  when  I  came  in. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  RS-70 
that  we  do  not  have  the  complementary 
scientific  know-how  to  make  this  an  effective 
weapon,  and  that  we  are  still  some  distance 
off  In  the  future  toward  making  this  an  ef- 
fective weapon. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  comment  or.  thl.s 
because  it  is  the  most  telling  criticism  that 
I  have  heard  of  the  system. 

In  reply  to  my  question  General 
Schriever  testified  as  follows.  I  want  to 
read  his  answer  in  full,  because  It  would 
do  an  injustice  to  not  so  do: 

General  Schriever.  Yes,  sir  There  has 
been  question  raised  In  the  past  with  re- 
spect to  technical  feasibility  In  attaining 
the  radar  capability  required,  the  processor 
capability,  which  processes  the  data  from  the 
radar,  the  strike  missile,  the  guidance  sys- 
tem associated  with  the  strike  missile,  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  control  and  com- 
munications system. 

We  have  always  contended  in  the  Air  Force, 
based  on  analysis  by  our  technical  people 
that  these  things  were  feasible  technically 
and  that  a  normal  development  program 
would  achieve  the  results. 

I  believe  that  generally  the  technical 
people  today  feel  that  all  of  these  subsystems 
are  technically  feasible.     There  may  be  some 
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difference  of  opinion  In  the  mlnda  at  certain 
people  as  to  how  soon  they  can  be  achieved. 

Another  question,  of  course,  which  has 
arisen  Is  the  degree  of  capabUlty  that  these 
systems  must  hare  from  a  performance 
standpoint  in  order  to  provide  a  xueful 
weapon  system. 

I  think  General  LeMay  pointed  out  that 
the  trained  personnel  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  could,  with  today's  systems,  have 
a  useful  weapon  system  without  further 
technical  advance. 

We  know  that  we  can  achieve  further 
technical  advance,  and  I  think  this  ts  gen- 
erally agreed  to,  although  there  is  always  a 
question  of  judgment  as  to  how  soon  you  can 
accomplish  these. 

This  will  always  be  the  case  in  develop- 
ment work. 

There  we  have  General  Schriever, 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  putting  his  reputation  on  the 
line  with  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Dr.  Brown. 
The  significant  thing  he  says  is  that  at 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  to- 
day's systems  we  could  have  a  useful 
weapons  system,  and  with  what  might 
reasonably  come  in  normal  technical 
development,  we  could  go  far  beyond 
these  present  potentialities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  that  this  state- 
ment has  been  seriously  questioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by  Dr. 
Brown.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  Air  Force  people  may 
be  more  technically  competent  in  their 
ability,  and  they  give  good  reasons. 
Even  General  Schriever,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  this  to  say; 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  certain  people  as  to  how 
soon  they  can  be  achieved. 

There  is  no  question  about  that.  That 
is  a  masterpiece  of  understatement  by 
General  Schriever. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  head 
of  research  for  the  Defense  Department 
have  said  it  will  be  1970,  8  years  from 
now.  at  best — and  they  used  the  words 
"at  best" — before  we  can  expect  to  have 
the  kind  of  radar  that  is  necessary  to  do 
the  reconnaissance  work  which  would  be 
the  main  mission  of  the  RS-70. 

The  fact  that  we  would  have  to  wait 
that  long  suggests  that  we  could  look 
around  for  alternatives.  There  are 
manned  bomber  alternatives  now.  They 
are  less  expensive.  They  might  work 
out  and  provide  a  more  rapid  capability 
and  also  just  as  efficient  a  capability. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
that,  without  casting  any  reflection  on 
Dr.  Brown  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
General  Schriever's  ability  cannot  be 
question  in  this  field,  particularly  when 
we  consider  the  opinion  and  position  of 
General  LeMay.  This  being  true,  the 
points  he  makes  are  very  persuasive, 
particularly  when  he  says  that  with  to- 
day's systems  and  personnel  we  could 
have  a  useful  weapons  system  out  of 
this  without  further  technical  advance. 
This  statement  leaves  very  little  room 
for  conjecture  over  the  plane  and  sys- 
tem's potentialities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  at  that 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  that  state- 
ment is  seriously  questioned.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Dr.  Brown  says  that  unless 


we  have  a  far  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection with  respect  to  the  strike  mis- 
sile— obviously,  we  cannot  use  the  Sky- 
bolt,  for  example,  with  the  RS-70— that 
capability  is  lacking.  We  must  develop 
a  wholly  new  strike  missile,  before 
there  is  any  bombing  capability.  All 
that  is  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  bombing  capabil- 
ity is  only  pai't  of  the  planned  mission 
for  the  plane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  still  RS.  That 
means  reconnaissance  strike. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  reconnaissance 
and  strike,  but  I  believe  its  greater  po- 
tentialities lie  in  the  reconnaissance 
mission.  I  cast  no  reflection  on  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  capability  of  Dr.  Brown  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  General  Schriever  and  Gen- 
eral LeMay  and  the  people  associated 
with  them  in  the  Air  Force  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  they  are  talkmg 
about  in  this  particular  field,  both  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  construction,  and 
in  the  logistic  planning  for  its  u.'-c,  than 
either  of  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  surest  way  to 
bankrupt  the  country  would  be  to  give 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
everything  they  want  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  aeree  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son 1.  who  earlier  said  that  the  armed 
services  had  asked  for  billions  of  dollars 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  to 
turn  down.  They  should  make  an  argu- 
ment and  a  fight  for  it,  to  the  fullest 
possible  capability.  They  believe  in  their 
mission.  However,  it  is  nece.'^?ary  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  exercise  their  own  re- 
sponsibility based  upon  their  own  best 
judgment. 

We  get  direct  factual  areuments  from 
these  people,  and  when  all  that  the  Air 
Force  can  say  in  reply  is,  "Yes.  but  the 
Air  Force  people  know  the  Air  Force 
better  than  anyone,"  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  no  reply  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  I  did  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  point  after 
point  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  and  Dr. 
Brown  contend,  and  they  have  per- 
suaded the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  this  is  one  area  where  we 
should  not  go  ahead  until  we  have  fur- 
ther information.  That  is  all  they  are 
saying.  They  are  not  against  the  RS- 
70.  They  are  not  against  manned  bomb- 
ei-s.  They  say,  "Let  us  go  ahead  when 
we  have  this  firmed  up  at  least  to  some 
extent,  because  there  is  no  question  that 
this  whole  system  may  fail." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  will  find. 
if  he  reads  the  record,  that  the  reply  of 
General  Schriever  was  really  a  reply  to 
an  answer  given  by  Dr.  Robbin  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine  at  a  previous  hearing  on 
this  same  question.  I  say,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  do  not  impugn  the  ability  or  In- 
tegrity of  these  people.  However,  when 
we  have  people  like  General  Schriever, 
who  is  a  scientist  in  his  own  right,  and 
who  is  the  head  of  Air  Force  develop- 
ment in  a  dozen  difTerent  allied  fields, 
that  is  the  kind  of  experience  that  is 
persuasive  with  me.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  obviously  has  arrived  at  a  dif- 


ferent conclusion.  I  do  not  know  what 
Dr.  Brown's  background  is.  I  have  tried 
to  find  out  since  this  question  was 
brought  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  could  be 
fairer  than  to  have  the  Secretary  say, 
"We  are  going  to  appoint  an  Air  Force 
group  and  a  Defense  group.  If  they 
come  in  and  answer  the  questions  I  have 
raised,  and  say  that  we  should  proceed, 
and  we  have  the  capability  to  proceed 
to  make  the  RS-70  operational,  okay, 
we  will  go  ahead?"  Meanwhile,  the 
House  has  made  this  allowance,  pri- 
marily for  this  purpose  and  also  for 
other  purposes.  Therefore  they  can  go 
ahead  with  the  program  if  they  get  a 
favorable  response  from  these  two  com- 
mittees. It  seems  to  me  that  in  doing 
this  the  administration  has  been  very 
responsible  and  very  careful  to  give 
maximum  flexibility  while  at  the  same 
lime  enabling  the  Senate  to  save  $320 
million,  if  these  reports  are  unfavorable, 
as  they  well  may  be.  in  view  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  he  had  been  trying  to 
learn  Dr.  Brown's  background.  I  think 
I  can  assist  him.  He  is  a  brilliant  young 
min.  36  year.s  old.  having  a  B  A.,  an 
MA  .  a  l-h.  D.,  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Columbia  in  phy.sics.  He  has  never 
had  any  militaiT  service  or  training  or 
any  knowledi;e  of  the  military.  He  ex- 
pres.sed  a  dim  view  of  the  RS-70  He 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  perfected 
as  a  missile. 

So  we  get  in  the  budget  a  vei-y  small 
itt^m.  $171  million,  with  which  to  pro- 
ceed, and  which  the  military  experts 
.said  v.ould  set  us  back  at  lea-^t  a  year, 
and  that  we  are  now  4  years  behind  in 
its  development. 

When  we  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
the  military  officers  a-rreed  with  Dr. 
Brown  or  not,  they  were  told.  "You  can- 
not testify." 

I  examined  the  witnesses  and  said, 
"We  are  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  We  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  appropriating  money.  We  have 
the  right  to  know  the  unrestricted  views 
of  our  military  experts." 

There  was  a  Colonel  Jones  who  came 
before  the  committee  to  explain  the 
RS-70  The  Secretary  of  Defense  said, 
•  He  is  too  optimistic.  He  cannot  give 
you.  even  in  executive  session,  the  testi- 
mony he  gave  the  House." 

So  I  replied.  "We  will  not  hear  Colonel 
Jones.  We  do  not  want  any  watered- 
down,  censored  report." 

Then  I  sent  for  the  Secretary  and 
said.  "Let  us  understand  each  other. 
Are  you  going  to  prohibit  ofiQcials  of  the 
Air  Force  from  testifying  freely  and 
frankly  to  us?' 

He  said.  "The  Secretary  may  testify, 
and  the  Cliief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
may  testify." 

I  asked,    "May  anyone  else  testify?" 

He  said,  "They  may  testify,  but  they 
must  say  that  they  are  coming  at  your 
request,  and  that  they  are  giving  their 
per.sonal  views,  and  do  not  speak  for 
me  or  the  Department  or  the  President." 
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That  was  the  extent  to  which  we  had 
to  go  to  overcome  the  adverse  report  of 
a  man  who  was  36  years  old,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  military,  but  who  was 
expert  in  physics,  and  that  was  all;  and 
he  had  turned  down  the  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  so 
that  I  may  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  said? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  since 
found  out  that  Dr.  Brown  was  on  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Air  Force  for,  I 
believe.  1  year,  during  the  year  195ft- 
57.  I  believe  that  is  the  extent  of  his 
qualifications. 

Mr.  PROXMi:^E.  On  that  particular 
point,  at  page  979.  where  Dr.  Brown 
made  a  crucial  statement,  he  said: 

1  think  when  you  add  all  these  times  up. 
you  win  find  that  1970  is  the  soonest  you 
could  have  an  acceptable  radar  system  in  an 
BS-70  airplane  system. 

That  IS  physics;  it  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment in  physics.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
mdgment  from  having  flown  an  air- 
plane or  having  sei-ved  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  Air  Force,  which  Is  very 
important  and  something  to  be  proud 
of  but  which  is  totally  Irrevelant.  Dr. 
Brown  is  a  top  scientist,  and  It  was  a 
scientific  judgment  which  Dr.  Brown 
gave.  The  chaii-man  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  properly  qualified  Dr.  Brown  as 
an  able  scientist. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  Navy  research  and  devel- 
opment, plus  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Tecluiology.  have  been  interested  for 
years  in  the  field  of  expanding  the 
ability  of  our  radar.  Dedicated  scien- 
tists are  working  at  that  task. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  ]  asked  General  LeMay : 

There  is  not  much  of  a  problem  in  having 
a  predetermined  target,  but  you  would  have 
a  problem  with  your  present  equipment  fly- 
ing at  this  speed  and  being  able  to  hit  the 
target  while  you  are  going  over  It.  wouldn't 
you? 

General  LeMat.  We  feel  that  we  know  how 
now  to  build  a  radar  with  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  pick  up  some  targets  that  are  Im- 
precisely located.  We  know  what  the  signa- 
ture of  this  target  is.  or  what  we  call  the 
signature.  We  know  what  the  target  is 
going  to  look  like  on  the  radar  scope,  and 
we  may  know  the  general  area  that  it  is  In. 

So  we  can  pick  out  that  area  that  we  are 
interested  in,  expand  It  on  the  scope,  and 
examine  It  carefully.  We  are  not  Interested 
In  all  of  the  other  area.  I  think  It  wlU  not 
be  difficult  to  do.  If  we  Just  build  an  air- 
plane with  equipment  in  it  that  we  know 
how  to  do  now  without  taking  advantage 
of  any  more  advances  In  the  state  of  the 
art  between  now  and  1967.  we  will  have  a 
tremendous  weapon  system. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  referring  to  a 
portion  of  the  Secretary's  press  release, 
in  which  he  said,  commenting  on  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  radar  system: 

A  system  which,  in  combination  with  an 
operator,  could  recognize  targets  from  an 
altitude  of  70,000  feet  and  out  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  To  appreciate  what  this 
involves,  consider   the  fact   that   to  separate 


visually  two  points  In  an  area  as  large  as  this 
radar  is  supposed  to  observe  would  require 
a  screen  15  feet  by  15  feet  to  present  a  tele- 
vision quality  picture. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  entire  area 
that  present  airborne  radar  will  scan,  it 
would  require  a  screen  about  15  by  15 
feet  or  larger.  But  the  crew  of  a  SAC 
aircraft  are  not  going  out  on  a  wild  goose 
chase.  They  know  where  they  are  going. 
They  have  been  trained  for  years,  night 
and  day.  to  recognize  a  signature.  There 
are  towns  in  America  which  are  similar 
to  towns  in  Russia.  Those  crews  have 
"bombed"  those  towns  thousancis  of 
times.  So  when  they  see  a  signature  on 
the  scope,  they  know  they  are  at  their 
location. 

To  maneuver  over  their  targets  at  an 
altitude  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  feet  visu- 
ally is  not  difiBcult.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding  in  a  U-2  aircraft  not  so  long 
ago.  We  flew  at  an  altitude  I  cannot  dis- 
close, but  I  was  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  visibility  which  the  human  eye  can 
perceive.  I  have  flown  at  altitudes  with 
high -class  fire  equipment  which  had  long 
range  firing  ability  with  the  use  of  radar. 

I  have  no  question  at  all  that  when 
General  LeMay  says  we  can  develop  these 
planes,  if  the  money  is  provided,  that  we 
can  develop  them.  We  can  develop 
straightforward  radar  and  side-seeking 
radar.  We  can  develop  any  kind  of  radar 
needed  for  the  purpose,  if  enough  money 
can  be  provided. 

My  complaint  with  the  SecretaiT  of 
Defense  is  not  that  he  is  slowing  dow^n 
the  production  of  aircraft  itself,  because 
he  US  going  ahead  with  it.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  point.  I  simply  believe  that 
he  is  not  proceeding  wisely  in  following 
the  development  of  the  next  two;  but  that 
Is  beside  the  point.  He  has  not  allowed 
the  development  of  the  system  we  are 
discussing. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
plans  to  discuss  the  electronic  system  and 
the  bombing  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  plan  to  detain  the 
Senate  at  great  length.  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  However,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  very  serious  dififlculties  that 
have  been  developed.  In  my  judgment, 
the  best  and  most  competent  people  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who  are  ob- 
jective, who  do  not  have  an  ax  to  grind. 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem. 
They  are  not  asking  that  this  weapons 
system  be  ended ;  all  they  ask  is  that  they 
be  permitted  to  do  a  little  more  research 
before  they  make  a  big,  heavy  commit- 
ment.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  getting  at  some  points  of  difference 
among  us  who  believe  the  B-70  system 
should  proceed.  I  have  all  the  respect  in 
the  world  for  the  academic  mind.  Prob- 
ably there  is  great  wisdom  in  asking  for 
academic  help  once  in  a  while.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  relying  too  heavily  upon  the  professors 
and  the  academic  minds. 

What  is  wTong  with  taking  the  advice 
of  men  like  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  who 
has  flown  bombers  on  missions?  What  Ls 
wrong  with  taking  the  advice  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Army,  of  the 
Air  Force? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  We  have  often  done  so. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  taking 
place  in  the  Pentagon,  in  my  humble 
estimation,  is  that  too  many  IBM's  are 
being  used.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say 
•  IBM's."  General  Electric,  which  has  a 
plant  in  my  home  town,  criticized  me  for 
saying  "IBM,"  so  I  will  say  electronic 
computors. 

Too  marxy  questions  are  being  fed  into 
an  automated  box,  which  is  providing 
answers  with  which  many  of  us  cannot 
agree. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  sincere.  I  know  he  believes 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made 
some  platisible  arguments.  I  disagree 
with  the  Secretary;  I  do  not  believe  his 
arguments  will  hold  up.  I  do  not  beheve 
they  have  been  made  with  full,  good 
judgment  or  by  men  who  have  had 
experience. 

This  is  far  more  than  a  field  system. 
It  is  the  greatest  breakthrough  in  aero- 
dynamics since  the  Wright  brothers 
pedaled  their  craft  down  a  sandy  beach. 
It  could  put  the  United  States  years 
ahead  of  Russia, 

I  fear  the  day  when  some  Russian  air- 
plane files  in  over  our  seacoast  and  asks 
for  landing  instructions  at  Idlewild.  It 
will  be  asked,  "'Where  did  you  depart 
from?" 

The  answer  may  be,  "I  left  Paris  30 
minutes  ago;  I  expect  to  land  in  New 
York  in  45  seconds."  Then  we  shall  be 
going  thi-ough  another  Sputnik  expe- 
rience. 

But  today  we  have,  in  Palmdale,  Calif., 
a  plane  which,  although  it  costs  a  very 
large  amount  of  money,  will  enable  us 
to  get  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the  one 
field  in  which  they  are  now  ahead  of  us — 
namely,  the  field  of  manned  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  have  already 
spent  a  biUion  dollars  on  this  program. 
So  it  has  not  been  starved;  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional $171  million  for  it.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  if 
that  is  not  enough,  he  will  promptly  ask 
for  more.    What  more  can  he  do? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  seen  the  construction  at 
Palmdale.  Calif.? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No.  I  have  not 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  although  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
aircraft,  I  questioned  how  $1  billion 
could  be  spent  on  an  airplane.  So  I  went 
out  there,  a  month  ago,  and  looked  at  it. 
I  wish  all  Senators  could  see  it:  then 
they  would  understand  why  this  brand- 
new  concept  is  so  expensive.  It  is  com- 
pletely different  from  anything  now  in 
the  air;  it  is  so  new  that  it  has  to  be 
made  entirely  by  hand;  and  it  is  put  to- 
gether with  vacuum  welding,  which  alone 
cost  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  develop — a  weld  which  occurs  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  That  was  de- 
veloped in  Germany,  but  now  we  have  it. 
This  aircraft  has  a  honeycomb  skin — 
something   never  before  developed. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  am  not  one 
noted  for  being  "fast"  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
normally  I  would  not  favor  spending 
additional  amounts  on  such  an  expensive 
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aircraft  unless  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  But  obviously  this  aircraft 
constitutes  a  vastly  important  technolog- 
ical development  and  advancement 
which,  if  we  do  not  make,  the  Russians 
will  make.  That  Is  the  justification  In 
this  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Insofar  as  reach- 
ing the  moon  is  concerned.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  we  shoxild 
consider  the  request;  but  certaiiUy  many 
problems  are  involved  in  connection  with 
any  proposal  to  commit  $20.  $30.  or  $40 
billion  for  reaching  the  moon,  especially 
when  the  matter  of  timing  is  concerned. 
It  is  obvious  for  example  that  the  moon 
project  will  require  us  to  use  so  many 
of  our  experts  and  engineers  that  many 
other  important  projects  including  mili- 
tary projects  and  graduate  engineering 
training  will  be  starved. 

Therefore,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  about  the  relative  importance  of 
these  various  projects;  and.  on  the  basis 
of  our  best  judgment,  after  hearing  all 
the  arguments  by  those  who  have  the 
overall  responsibility  of  the  kind  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has,  we  must  make 
our  decision. 

Of  course,  in  a  military  decision  such 
as  this,  if  we  have  any  doubt,  we  should 
vote  for  the  full  commitments;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  correct  when  he  said  that  if  we 
are  in  real  doubt,  we  should  always  go 
along  with  spending  the  additional  fimds 
which  have  been  recommended,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  they  may  be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  that 
I  followed  the  views  expressed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paign.   On  one  occasion  he  said: 

This  year,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Engle  and  others,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  appropriated  $300  million 
tor  the  B-70'B.  I  Indorse  wholeheartedly 
the  B-70  manned  program. 

And  in  Wichita  Falls — and  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  aircraft  construction  fac- 
tory located  there — he  said: 

We  have  been  trying  for  2  years  to 
get  the  B-70  in  California  the  $300  million 
the  Congress  appropriated. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident, delightful  though  he  is.  But  I  do 
not  believe  the  B-70  is  a  myth;  and  I 
rely  on  his  statement  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  it.  If  he  is  against  it,  I  have  not 
heard  of  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  the  President 
is  in  favor  of  it.  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it, 
and  so  is  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the 
administration  or  the  Senate  is  not  in 
favor  of  it.  The  only  question  is  one 
of  timing,  the  question  of  when  we  are 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  this  very  ex- 
pensive commitment,  which,  as  a  result, 
would  cause  other  projects  to  be  starved. 

There  is  another  project — one  far  less 
expensive,  which  would  cost  not  $100 
million  per  plane  as  the  RS-70  would 
but  perhaps  $3  or  $4  million  a  plane — 
and  this  might  do  the  job.  So  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  be  free  to  make 
his  final  judgment  on  this  matter,  rather 
than  have  his  hands  completely  tied. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course,  it  is 
true  that  time  is  of  great  importance  in 


connection  with  this  matter.  I  would 
not  be  so  much  concerned  if  we  had  10 
or  12  years  to  spare.  But  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  realize  that  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  the  last  B-52  bomber 
will  roll  ofT  the  production  line,  and  that 
we  do  not  have  another  bomber  coming 
off  the  line  to  take  its  place;  that  in  3 
years  the  B--47's  will  be  obsolete  for  they 
are  already  in  a  state  of  fatigue;  that 
the  B-57  fleet  will  be  seriously  reduced 
In  effectiveness,  because  of  attrition;  and 
that  the  B-58  fleet  is  not  of  any  great 
size,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  does 
not  exist. 

So  we  cannot  wait.  We  have  already 
delayed  for  years  the  development  of  the 
B-70  as  a  weapons  system,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  this  body  would 
feel  very  happy  if  3 ',2  years  from  now 
we  were  attacked  by  manned  aircraft 
from  Russia  and  if  at  that  time  we  did 
not  have  available  a  retaliatory  manned 
aircraft  force. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  has  al- 
ready been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  his  letter  of  last  August.  In  it 
he  made  very  clear  that  today  we  have 
an  enormous  manned  bomber  capacity, 
and  he  made  very  clear  that  a  great  deal 
of  our  retaliatory  power  is  in  our  B-52's. 
It  is  true  that  the  assembly  line  will  stop 
in  September.  Nevertheless,  this  par- 
ticular eventuality  was  thorouRhly  con- 
sidered in  two  ways  by  the  Secretary. 
In  his  letter  of  last  August  he  said: 

Previous  appropriations  enable  us  to  pl;in 
on  a  very  high  bomber  inventory  thront^h  the 
mld-196bs.  In  the  operational  Inventory  we 
will  have  over  700  B  52's  and  B  58's  at  the 
end  of  ascal  year  1966.  Should  it  be  decided 
later  to  maintain  tills  level  uf  heavy  buniber 
aircraft  beyond  liscal  year  19G6,  Uie  request 
for  appropriations  can  be  made  several  years 
from  now.  There  appears  to  be  no  need  to 
make  such  a  decision  before  mld-1963  at  the 
earliest. 

In  short,  he  said  the  production  could 
be  restarted  and  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  the  shutdown  of  the  as- 
sembly lines  and  the  availability  of  la- 
bor. I  think  all  agree  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  especially  competent  in 
these  fields.  He  has  written  that  letter, 
and  the  statements  he  has  made  in  it 
have  stood  up  and  never  have  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged,  I  think.  In  short. 
he  said  that  we  are  ready  to  go  with 
manned  bombers,  and  that  the  B-52  fleet 
has  greatly  advanced,  and  that  although 
subsonic,  it  is  a  good  aircraft  and  Ls  very 
eflBcient  when  equipped  with  Hounddogs 
or  Skybolts. 

So  we  are  prepared  to  rely  upon 
manned  bombers:  and  anyone  who  says 
that  we  are  not  or  that  we  are  turning 
away  completely  from  mamied  bombers 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  argue  that  point  a  little. 
We  may  not  be  turning  away  from 
mamied  bombers;  but  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  both  overlook  the  nonnal 
rates  of  attrition.  I  do  not  expect  the 
B-47's  to  be  around  in  a  few  years,  so 
we  shall  forget  about  them.  But  if  we 
do  not  build  any  more  B-52's.  when  the 
normal  attrition  sets  in  we  shall  suffer 
a  lofs  of  highly  trained  crews  and  the 
abillt,y  to  train  more. 


If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  thinks  he 
can  set  up  a  production  line  for  B-52'8 
any  time  in  1962  and  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce them  from  it  in  1964,  I  want  to  re- 
mind him  that  these  planes  are  not  Fords 
or  Ramblers.  A  B-52  is  a  handmade 
airplane,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
men  capable  of  doing  these  specialized 
jobs. 

For  example,  at  Palmdale  I  saw  a  man 
working  on  a  panel  that  was  handmade. 
Ho  was  wearing  out  a  diamond  saw  about 
every  inch  or  inch  and  one-half.  I  asked 
him  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  cut 
off  that  4 -foot  length.  He  said  that  if 
lie  did  not  work  very  hard  he  could  not 
do  it  that  week. 

Such  men  cannot  be  found  In  a  UAW 
Inline;  hall.  They  are  trained  specialists. 
So  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  could  punch  a  computer 
and  could  show  that  1963  equals  1964, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  never  seen 
it  done,  even  in  the  Ford  factories  which 
he  has  managed  so  efficiently. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  just  a  moment.  Before  I  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
B-52  is  not  the  only  bomber  or  the  only 
alternative  to  the  RS-70.  As  is  shown 
bop  inning  on  page  977  of  the  hearings, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton i  had  this  to  say,  and  I  read  from 
that  page: 

One  thing  that  worries  me  about  the  RS  70 
is  the  f.ict  that  even  in  development,  they 
don't  know  how  It  will  work.  Another  point 
that  worries  rae  is  the  coet.  When  you  get 
up  to  paying  $100  million  for  an  alr])lane. 
that  seems  to  be  large  even  under  present 
evaluations.  Now  we  have  lonE;-range  fight- 
ers comlno;  up,  like  this  new  TFX,  where  you 
have  a  lot  of  range  You  can  refuel  four 
simultaneously  from  one  tanker.  Because 
of  the  tremendous  Increase  in  yleld-to- 
wcight  ratio  you  can  carry  fairly  substantial 
megaton  loads.  These  lighters  I  believe,  are 
around  $2  to  $3  million  as  against  the  cost 
of  an  RS  70,  $100  million.  This  thought  was 
first  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Ccmmlttee.  Senator  Russet.!.  Can't 
a  eood  part  of  this  job  be  done  by  smaller 
newer  airplanes? 

Dr   Brown    I  think  that  there  Is  a  possible 
role    f')r   the    TFX   in   strike   reconnaissance 
Of  course,  we  are  not  any  surer  that  the  TFX 
can   do   It  than   we  are  that  the  RS-70  can 
do  it  so  far  as  components  are  concerned 

Senator  Symington.  You  are  talking  about 
tlic  reconnaissance  bomber? 

Dr  Brown.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Symington.  In  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  70  Is  still  a  bomber.  They  have 
not  yet  gotten  accustomed  to  the  fact  It  is 
a  reconnaissance  plane.  If  you  take  the 
premise  It  Is  a  bomber,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
that  can  be  done  for  $2  or  $3  million.  In  an 
airplane  far  beyond  the  speed  of  sound;  Is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes.  As  a  bomber  the  TFX 
would  cost  perhaps  not  as  little  as  $2  million 
but  certainly  something  less  than  (3  or  $3',-; 


million. 

Senator  Symington 
the  cost  of  the  TPX 


I  did  not  know  what 


And  so  forth.  What  this  statement 
'onderlines  and  reinforces  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  alternatives  to  the  RS- 
70.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  simply 
requested  some  research  before  we  make 
this  enormous,  and  perhaps  irretrievable, 
commitment  on  the  RS-70.    It  will  take 
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a  few  weeks  or  months  to  see,  first  wheth- 
er the  benefits  can  be  proved  by  research- 
ers, and,  second,  whether  the  alterna- 
tives are  acceptable.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  saying,  "Lefs  take  a  look  and 
see  if  this  will  work  before  we  go  ahead." 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  argument 
for  the  TFX  could  be  used  against  Dr. 
Brow-n.  if  he  is  thinking  of  it  in  the  place 
of  the  RS-70.  because  of  weapons  de- 
velopment and  the  development  of  the 
electronic  and  navigation  and  bombing 
systems,  and  the  argtiment  does  not 
stand  up.  The  last  I  heard  of  it,  the 
TFX  was  up  for  competition  between 
companies,  and  we  do  not  have  one  yet. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true.  We 
do  not  even  have  an  RS-70. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  TFX  is  not 
off  the  boards  They  do  not  know  what 
it  will  look  lilte.  The  F-lOO  can  carry 
a  rather  heavy  load.  So  can  the  R-102. 
the  F-104.  and  the  F-106.  So  can  the 
F-110. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  talking  about  reconnais- 
sance. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  These  aircraft 
can  be  equipped  for  reconnais.sance,  but 
they  carry  or  ly  one  man,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  'vhether  one  man  could  fly 
a  mission  to  Russia  and  return  for  re- 
fueling and  be  capable  or  alert  enough 
to  find  the  'Arget.  I  would  not  want 
to  put  reliam  c  on  it.  I  hope  we  get  the 
TFX.  becaus<  we  have  only  one  fighter 
plane  comim?  off  the  line.  It  will  be 
1967  before  Mie  get  an  inventory  of  them. 
I  do  not  knew  why  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  arainst  the  Air  Force.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Air  Force  has  to 
carry  nfles  and  wander  through  the  jun- 
gles in  order  jo  justify  its  existence.  We 
won  the  last  var  with  airpower.  We  are 
containing  the  Communists  iii  Vietnam 
with  airpowe-.  Why  the  Department  of 
Defense  caniot  see  that  airpower.  in 
conjunction  with  pushbutton  warfare, 
is  the  answer  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  PROX:\IIRE.  First,  let  me  say,  in 
reply  to  the  i^enator  from  Arizona,  that 
I  am  not  against  the  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  is  getting  a  substantial  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wLsh  the  Sena- 
tor would  teil  that  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  the  Air  Force  crippled  or  prevented 
from  advancing.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  see  how  we  can  get 
the  best  ove-all  defense  effort. 

Mr.  MILL15R.  Mr.  President,  v^nll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLli^R.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  E>cfcnsc  had  indicated  that 
the  assembly  line  on  B-52's  could  be 
started  up  readily  enough  and  that  he 
did  not  think  this  statement  had  been 
questioned.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  Just  questioned  that  statement. 

I  would  like  also  to  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  189  of  the  hearings,  in 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  did 
question  that  statement.  I  read  from 
that  page: 

Senator  Dwohshak.  What  about  the  other 
bomber*,  B-f  2  and  B-58? 
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General  LzMat.  For  the  B-53.  a«  of  now, 
I  think  w«  have  juat  pl&ln  miaaed  the  boat. 
If  we  ordered  additional  B-63'8  now,  there 
woiUd  be  a  gap  of  at  least  a  year  In  the  pro- 
duction line.  Where  the  empluytee  would 
be  discharged  we  wotild  have  to  pick  them 
up  later  and  start  up  the  line. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  questioning  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  disagree  entirely. 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of 
course,  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
gap  in  production.  He  said  so.  He  said 
that  should  it  be  decided  later  to  main- 
tain the  heavy  bomber  production  be- 
yond fiscal  1966.  it  would  be  possible  to 
restait,  and  if  we  started,  say.  in  1963. 
by  1965  we  would  be  getting  planes  off 
the  assembly  line. 

There  is  a  production  gap,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  said  that  in  1967  we  will 
have  an  inventory  of  600  or  700  of  these 
aircraft  without  any  restart.  On  the 
basis  of  the  B-52's  being  equipped  with 
better  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  mis- 
siles, their  retaliatory  potential  will  be 
tremendously  increased. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  concerned  about  the  produc- 
tion-line gap? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  recognizes,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  does,  that  we  do  not 
rely  on  any  one  aspect  of  our  armed 
effort.  We  are  moving  into  the  missile 
age  very  rapidly.  We  are  building 
Polaris  submarines  and  missiles.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  move  into  a  new 
manned  bomber  development.  I  think 
it  is  desirable.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
continue  to  produce  the  B-52.  which  is 
subsonic,  and  which  is  10  years  old.  if 
we  can  get  a  supersonic  plane.  But  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  finds  it  does 
not  work  out,  we  can  go  back  to  the  B-52. 
We  can  restart.  That  is  a  very  unlikely 
event,  but  we  can  do  it.  But  3  years  from 
now  we  will  have  a  fantastic  retaliatory 
power,  as  I  am  going  to  point  out,  and 
as  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  said.  So 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  i-econnalssance  operation, 
because  our  power  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely devastating,  even  if  we  suffer  from 
a  first  strike.  Right  now  we  have  a 
devastating  punch. 

So  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  and 
appropriate  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
discontinuing  the  producUon  of  an  air- 
craft that  is  10  years  old  and  subsonic, 
even  though  this  is  a  marvelous  bomber 
and  the  best  we  have. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  I  could  get  the 
tenor  of  the  Senator's  argument.  Is  it 
that  the  Senator  is  concerned  about  the 
amount  in  the  budget  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  My  position  is  that 
I  am  supporting  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  their  request  for  funds  for  the  B-70. 
or  the  RS-70.  It  is  my  position  that 
to  authorize  more,  to  appropriate  more, 
to  force  more  on  them,  would,  in  the 
first  place  probably  be  a  futile  act  and, 
in  the  second  place,  would  subject  them 
to  very  great  pressures  of  aU  kinds  to 
spend  the  addiUonal  money.  I  think 
the  argument  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  against  this  additional  appro- 
priation will  stand  up.    At  the  present 


time  it  is  standing  up.  It  has  not  suc- 
cessfully been  challenged,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  bases 
a  part  of  his  argument  on  the  fact  that 
we  might  be  able  to  spend  less  money 
on  bombers  that  might  do  the  job  just  as 
well? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  we 
might  be  able  to  develop  other  airplanes, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
other  exp€!rts  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  in  the  Air  Force  should  make 
the  decision  that  there  are  alternative 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  mission. 
One  alternative  would  be  to  develop 
other  maimed  aircraft,  at  far  less  cost, 
such  as  manned  flghterbombers — 
smaller  planes  but  equally  as  fast  as 
an  R.S-70.  These  might  be  produced 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently, 
than  a  bomber  and  could  do  vs  good  a 
job.    That  is  a  possibllty. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  any  idea  how  long  it 
takes  to  develop  and  to  produce  an  air- 
plane, starting  from  scratch? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  know  that  it  takes 
a  long,  long  time.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  and  the 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  say  that  it 
will  probably  be  1970—8  years  from 
now — before  the  radar  aspects  of  the 
reconnaissance  mission  of  the  RS-70 
can  be  perfected.  That  is  the  earliest 
date.    That  is  8  years  away. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible we  might  be  able  to  develop  an 
alternative  plane,  in  somewhat  less  time. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  It  would 
take  several  years,  a  number  of  years, 
to  develop  an  alternative  plane.  The 
TFX  and  other  planes  are  being  con- 
sidered to  some  extent,  although  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  correct  in 
saymg  that  basically  they  supplement 
the  RS-70. 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  respect  to  the 
TFX,  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
realize  tliat  the  contractor  has  not  been 
selected  for  the  design  phases  of  the 
TFX  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  present  problem 
with  respect  to  that  plane  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  contractor  even  to  design 
tlie  TFX.  let  alone  to  complete  the  de- 
sign and  to  talk  about  production.  We 
are  talking  about  something  which  is 
10  vears  away. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  we  are  at  least 
8  years  away,  at  the  soonest,  from  the 
RS-70.  Yet  we  have  spent  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
another  half  billion  dollars  on  the  RS- 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  says  that 
we  are  8  years  away  from  developing  the 
RS-70.  Does  toe  Scnatw  realiae  that 
the  first  model  of  the  RS-70  will  be 
out  on  the  runway  this  faD? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  prototype  being  constructed 
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now,  and  that  there  will  be  a  prototype 
built  next  year,  and  then  another  proto- 
lype  after  that.  The  request  for  the 
additional  half  billion  dollars,  I  under- 
stand, is  to  produce  six  prototypes  rather 
than  the  three  prototypes  planned  under 
the  budget  request. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  part  of  the 
purpose  to  develop  concurrently  the  sys- 
tems which  are  needed,  rather  than  to 
wait  8  or  10  years,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  for  the  radar  to  catch  up? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  never  be  inter- 
preted as  saying  that  we  should  wait  for 
any  length  of  time  to  develop  anything. 
I  said  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said 
$171  million,  which  is  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  money,  is  all  the  Department  thinks 
it  can  spend  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
regard  to  developing  the  B-70.  Most  of 
this  money  will  be  for  prototypes,  but 
part  of  this  money  will  be  used  for  radar, 
and  part  for  other  purposes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  is 
a  far  greater  expert  than  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  ever  be  in  this  field, 
well  knows,  when  a  prototype  is  built, 
as  will  be  done  for  the  RS-70,  it  is  buUt 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  all  aspects 
of  the  aircraft  and  for  testing  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  may  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  read  as  follows: 

The  budget  request  of  $171  million  is  to 
continue  a  program  for  the  development  of 
the  XB-70  aircraft  which  does  not  have  as 
Its  stated  objective  at  this  time  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fully  operational  weapons  system 
to  replace  the  B-52's  and  B-58s.  The  pro- 
gram of  »223,900,000  provided  in  the  House 
bill  would  expedite  the  development  of  an 
advanced  reconnaissance  system  required  in 
the  RS-70  system,  but  it  Is  not  adequate  for 
the  initiation  of  development  effort  on  other 
military  subsystems  or  for  the  commitment 
of  additional  test  aircraft. 

Those  are  the  words  in  the  committee 
report.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  feels 
that  we  should  wait  to  test  these  indi- 
vidual prototypes  over  a  period  of  3 
years  before  we  Initiate  the  development 
effort  on  the  other  military  subsystems 
which  are  required,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  House  report 
makes  it  clear,  on  page  8,  in  the  last 
sentence — and  the  provision  is  still  In 
the  bin — what  can  be  done  for  the  RS- 
70  program.     It  is  stated: 

The  committee  has  also  provided  funds 
and  transfer  authority  in  the  Etaergency 
Fund  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $300 
million,  which  could  be  utUized  at  least 
in  large  part  for  this  program,  should  the 
determination  be  made  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  important  that  Senators 
understand  this  problem,  especially  the 
Senators  who  are  taking  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  My 
amendment  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
amendment  for  which  I  would  substi- 
tute mine — the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  My  amendment 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  spend  an  additional  $300  million  plus 
the  $171  million,  if  he  finds  reason  to  do 
so     That  is  the  issue  we  face. 


If  the  Department  of  Defense  makes 
the  breakthroughs  which  they  hope  to 
make,  though  they  are  not  yet  sure  they 
can  make  them  in  their  research,  then  it 
will  be  possible  to  proceed.  Then  the  De- 
partment can  go  ahead  with  the  program. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  failure  to  authorize  and  to 
appropriate  funds  as  requested  will 
materially  delay  the  development  of  this 
program.  It  is  only  by  strong  language 
from  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary' 
of  Defense  will  be  guided  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  sure  that  we  do 
have  a  follow-on  aircraft  for  the  B-.52 
and  the  B-58  aircraft,  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  so  well  pointed 
out,  will  be  in  the  obsolescent  stage  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  and,  not  too 
long  thereafter,  will  become  absolutely 
obsolete. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Mr.  Vinson.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  very  spectacular  fight  was  conducted 
earlier  this  year  on  this  Issue  by  Mr. 
Vinson.  Mr.  Vinson  and  the  House 
decided  not  to  go  to  $491  million  for  the 
RS-70.  They  decided  in  favor  of  this 
emergency  provision,  which  seems  to  me 
to  make  sense,  and  they  went  a  little 
higher,  providing  $50  million  more.  In 
view  of  their  deep  concei'n  and  very  deep 
interest  in  this  measure,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  if  it  is  agreed  to  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  would  be  a  very  mod- 
erate approach,  which  would  enable  the 
Air  Force  to  move  ahead  and  to  move 
ahead  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  stated: 

We  are  not  sure  now  that  we  know  how 
to  develop  successfully  the  extremely  his^h 
data  rate,  sharp  resolution  radar  sys- 
tem required.  Our  best  estimates  now  are 
that  we  could  not  have  such  a  system  early 
enough  to  produce  an  operational  RS-70 
force  capable  of  useful  reconnaissance  strike 
before  1970. 

The  RS-70,  without  these  subsystems, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  B-70,  the 
production  of  which  it  Is  now  agreed  would 
not  be  warranted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  minute. 

The  Secretary  also  said: 

Until  we  know  much  more  about  the 
proposed  system— its  technical  feasibility. 
Its  military  effectiveness,  and  its  cost — we 
have  no  rational  basis  for  committing  this 
aircraft  to  weapon-system  development  or 
production. 

But  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
RS-70  wUl  be  ready  for  production  or  can 
be  produced  substantially  as  the  Air  Force 
describes  it.  the  question  still  remains: 
would  the  program  be  worth  its  cost?  This 
question  can  be  answered  only  in  terms  of— 

And  this  is  something  we  overlook  in 
all  the  argument — 

the  total  Job  to  be  done  and  the  various 
alternative  ways  of  doing  it  In  relation  to 
their  respective  costs. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.    He  would  like  to  have  a  lit- 


tle more  time  for  research  before  he  de- 
cides whether  to  go  ahead  with  the 
weapons  system  which  is  not  proved. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  possibilities  that 
it  may  never  prove  itself.  The  Secretary 
wishes  to  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  re- 
search first.  He  has  convinced  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  this 
is  proper.  He  has  convinced  all  of  the 
heads  of  all  of  the  services,  except  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  that  he  is 
correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
modest  and  appropriate  position  to  take. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  not  wish 
to  leave  the  Record  with  an  Incorrect 
impression.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin slated  that  Mr.  Vinson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  backed  down  on  his  proposal. 
That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  said  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  IMr.  Vinson]  made 
a  change  in  regard  to  the  authorization. 
to  the  extent  of  the  $300  million  emer- 
gency provision,  if  I  recall  correctly. 

However,  part  of  the  House  authoriza- 
tion bill  reads  as  follows: 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  $218,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  C!orps. 
$2,134,600,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,626,- 
000.000,  of  which  amount  $491,000,000  is 
au;horlzeci  only  for  the  production  planning 
.tnd  ioiig  le.idtlme  procurement  of  an  RS-70 
wMpon  system. 

That  is  language  from  the  House  bill 
as  it  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. I  think  perhaps  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  referring  to 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  11289. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  the  bill 
which  came  from  Mr.  Vinson's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  authorization  bill  was  the 
same  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  no  objection  to  that.  I 
think  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees should  be  In  a  position  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  flexibility  and  to  de- 
cide to  go  higher  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Vinson  would  have 
been  able  to  prevail  in  the  House,  con- 
sidering his  great  prestige  in  the  House, 
if  he  had  felt  at  all  strongly  that  the 
provision  which  was  in  the  House  bill 
was  Inadequate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  again  at  the  language  on 
page  33.  lines  19  and  20.  of  the  bill  which 
he  is  seeking  to  amend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment 
that  the  language  that  would  be 
amended  appears  on  page  36.  line  23,  and 
page  37,  line  2. 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  Then  it  Is  not  amend- 
ment 6-16-62— B,  but  another  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  has  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 
The  pending  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  on  the  12th.  The 
first  amendment  was  defective;  I  am 
not  calling  that  amendment  up. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  pendinf  amend- 
ment is  designated  "6-12-62— A." 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  in- 
ferring that  tliere  would  be  no  mandate 
ujion  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  to  spend 
the  money  for  the  RS-70?  The  lan- 
guage is  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." I  -vonder  if  that  language 
would  not  glv^  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  right  to  refuse  to  spend  the 
money  if  in  his  judgment  it  were  inad- 
visable to  do  t». 

Mr.  rROXJ.i:TRE.  It  would.  Indeed. 
The  language  on  page  37  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides— 

Provided.  Thit  of  the  funds  available  In 
tills  appropriation  account  $157,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  Dyna-Soar  program 
aiul— 

The    amour. t    would    be    amended    to 
$171  million- 
shall   be  available  only  for  the  RS-70  pro- 
gr;.m. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  tie  the  hands  of  tlie  Secretary 
cf  Defense  If  he  wished  to  spend  more 
he  could  do  so.  But  $171  million  would 
be  available  oily  for  the  RS-70  program. 
It"  he  wanted  to  spend  $500  million,  he 
could  do  so.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  Seriator  f;-om  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
he  could  not.  He  could  spend  only  $171 
million  and  not  one  penny  more. 

Mr  DOUG'  AS.  The  question  I  wish 
to  raise  Ls  wh?thor  the  present  language 
hi  the  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  spend  those  sums,  or  would 
merely  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
so 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  the  under- 
.' Landing  of  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  t!ic  Fecr  ?tary  of  Defense  would  not 
be  rer'.uired  or  directed  to  spend  the 
fun:Is.  lie  would  use  his  own  di-scretion. 
It  b  further  the  understanding  of  the 
renator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  probably  would  not  spend 
the  money  unless  theie  were  a  new  de- 
\c'.onmont.  wliich  we  do  not  anticipate. 

Mr,  DOUGl^AS.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
terms  of  the  tnU  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  al.-io  ccrrcct  as  applied  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  personally  do  not 
reiiard  myself  as  competent  to  pass  on 
the  Kub.iect  as  to  whether  the  RS-70 
should  be  developed  or  not.  or  how  much 
money  should  be  devoted  to  the  project. 
I  have  great  faith  in  Secretary  of  De- 
fiu.'-c  McNamara.  I  think  he  is  probably 
the  most  competent  Secretary  of  Defense 
V.  c  have  had  in  a  long  time.  I  have  great 
rcsiJcct  for  his  Integrity  and  patriotism. 

I  recognize  that  the  present  language 
would  put  .some  moral  pressure  upon  him 


to  spend  the  money,  but  he  has  a  stiff 
backbone. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  refuse  to  spend  the  money  If, 
upon  an  investigation,  he  still  believed 
that  it  would  be  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  yes.  We  have 
a  clear  precedent  In  what  happened  with 
respect  to  the  $520  million  which  was 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  bomber 
procurement  last  year.  The  bill  was 
signed  into  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  do  not  give  to  the  Secretary  the  power 
of  spending  additional  sums  if  he  finds 
out  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  well 
kiiows  that  the  amendment  would  not 
cut  him  down  at  all.  It  would  provide 
ever>'  penny  for  which  he  asks.  In  fact. 
It  would  give  him  more.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  S300  million  emergency  fund, 
most  of  which  would  be  available  for  the 
program  if  the  Secretary  wanted  to  un- 
dertake it.  Furthermore,  if  the  Secre- 
tary- found  that  he  would  like  to  proceed, 
he  could  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. It  is  clear  that  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States  want  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $171  million,  and  not  S491  million, 
for  that  purpose.  The  position  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  is  ciystal 
clear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  the  Senate 
should  aeree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  would 
make  available  $320  million  less  for  the 
R.S-70  than  is  provided  in  the  committee 
bill.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  go  ahead  and  spend  that 
money  anyway 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  that 
the  Secretary  could  then  go  ahead  and 
spend  the  $171  million.  In  addition,  he 
could  spend  from  the  fund  created  in 
the  bill,  and  referred  to  by  the  House  in 
the  following  language: 

The  committee  has  also  provided  funds 
and  transfer  authority  in  the  emergency 
fund  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $300 
million,  which  could  be  utilized  at  least  in 
large  part  for  this  program,  should  the  deter- 
mination be  made  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  Senator  state 
the  reference? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  quotation  ap- 
pears on  page  8  of  the  House  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  page  68  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  an 
emergency  fund  of  $150  million  is  pro- 
vided; and  the  other  fl50  million,  to 
make  up  the  $300  million  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  talking 
must  be  transferred  from  some  other 
appropriation.  In  other  words,  the  Sec- 
re  tarv  could  spend  only  $150  million  in 
addition  to  the  $171  miUion.  The  other 
$150  million  would  have  to  come  from  a 
transfer  of  funds  allotted  for  other  pur- 
poses. I 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  is  im- 
portant, but  can  be  well  answered.  It 
is  true  that  the  funds  would  have  to  be 
transferred  from  elsewhere.  The  ap- 
propriation is  made  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  The  Senate  will  perhaps  not  be  in 
session  from  early  September  to  Janu- 
ary. If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President  should  change  their  minds 
and  decide  to  spend  the  money,  all  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  ask  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  any  time 
after  the  1st  of  January.  In  the  mean- 
time, plenty  of  money  would  be  available 
in  the  appropriation  to  spend  for  the 
project. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  if  the 
funds  available  should  run  out,  the  De- 
partment would  probably  ask  for  sup- 
plemental funds  Later  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  page 
38  of  the  bill,  which  provides  that  a  fund 
of  $150  million  may  be  transferred. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  addition,  on  page 
38,  Une  15,  the  following  provision  ap- 
pears; "and,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000,  to  be  used  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
such  funds  can  be  wisely,  profitably,  and 
practically  used  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper   reference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  is  where  the 
Senator  obtained  the  total  of  $150 
million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  total  of  $300  mil- 
lion altogether.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  what  all  the  shooting  is 
about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  raised  a  good  point. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  to  keep  the 
authorization  for  this  enormously  ex- 
pensive program  in  line  with  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  If  we  take 
the  position  that  we  should  always  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  every  nickle 
everyone  asks,  I  think  the  program 
would  be  a  wasteful  one.  It  would  put 
great  pressure  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. There  was  considerable  pressure 
on  him  to  spend  $520  milhon  last  year. 
While  he  has  a  strong  backbone,  I  think 
the  course  proposed  would  be  an  ineflS- 
cient  and  wasteful  way  for  the  Senate  to 
proceed.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
circumstances,  when  the  Secretary  con- 
vinces us  that  he  is  right — and  he  has 
convinced  this  Senator — we  should  pro- 
vide the  funds  he  wants,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  to  diminish  the 
psychological  pressure  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  It  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  assume  responsibility  for  reduc- 
ing funds  available  for  the  program 
when  there  is  no  legal  obligation  upon 
the  Secretary  to  spend  the  moneys  which 
we  make  available 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  more  serious 
is  what  has  already  been  done  by  the 
committee;  namely,  to  sharply  reduce 
some  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  below  what  he  re- 
quested. For  example.  I  refer  to  the 
appropriation  for  military  personnel. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
has  every  right,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so  and 
is  responsible  in  doing  so,  to  reduce  the 
available  funds  to  the  level  which  the 
Secretary  requested:  and  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  attempt- 
ing to  do.  I  am  not  reducing  the  Sec- 
retary's funds  below  what  he  asked. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  we  have  that 
right.  However,  ^,he  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  have  to  know  more  about  it 
to  feel  wise  enough  to  exercise  that  right. 
Modem  war  has  grown  so  complicated 
and  defense  has  grown  so  complicated 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  lajonan  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  things.  If  this  were 
to  be  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  might  be  tempted  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  Secretary  McNamara.  Since  it  is  not 
mandatory,  what  the  Senator  is  saying, 
in  effect,  is  that  this  appropriation 
might  be  the  straw  that  will  break  a 
strong  man's  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
never  appropriate  more  money  than  has 
been  justified,  and  should  rarely  exceed 
the  requests  of  the  administration  un- 
less the  justification  is  strong.  In  this 
case,  I  believe  the  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  exceedingly 
strong. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  is  eager  to  yield 
the  floor.  He  has  fully  developed  the 
subject.  I  know  he  does  not  want  to 
leave  any  false  impression  with  the  com- 
ment he  made  on  military  personnel.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  had  in  mind  the 
elimination  of  the  housing  for  military 
personnel,  which  had  not  been  author- 
ized, and  therefore  the  appropriation 
had  to  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  more  accurate  if  he 
were  to  say  that  this  was  classified  under 
military  personnel  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  refers,  as  he  says,  to  housing. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  did  not  have 
any  authority  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  now  proceed  as  rapidly  as  I  can.  I 
will  proceed  only  briefly,  because  I  have 
no  desire  to  detain  the  Senate  any  longer, 
since  I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  had 
planned  to  speak.  Mr.  President,  we 
.should  realize  the  impact  that  the  plans 
we  are  now  developing  can  have  on  a 
possible  adversary. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  p>ointed 
out: 

TTie  1963  and  prior  year  budgets  provide 
for  over  1.000  Atlas.  Titan,  and  Minuteman 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  plus  41 
submarines  with  over  650  Polaris  missiles, 
plus  more  than  700  B-52  and  B-58  bombers. 
By  1967  the  alert  portion  of  the  force  alone 
will  have  three  times  the  destruction  capa- 
bility of  the  alert  force  we  had   last  June. 


The  Secretary  went  on  to  state : 

DESTEUCnON    CAPABILITT 

Now,  how  large  a  part  of  the  enemy  target 
system  could  this  force  be  expected  to  de- 
stroy after  absorbing  an  enemy  surprise  at- 
tack? As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statements 
to  the  Congress  in  January,  this  calculation 
involves  a  number  of  factors  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  Important: 

1.  The  number  of  warheads  that  each  type 
of  vehicle  can  deliver. 

2.  The  proportion  of  each  weapon  system 
exp>ected  to  survive  the  initial  all-out  nu- 
clear attack — the  survival  rate. 

3.  The  degree  of  reliability  of  each  sys- 
tem, i.e.,  the  proportion  of  the  ready  opera- 
tional Inventory  that  we  can  count  on 
getting  off  successfully  within  the  prescribed 
time — the  reliability  rate. 

4.  The  ability  of  each  type  of  vehicle  to 
penetrate  the  enemy's  defenses — the  pene- 
tration rate. 

5.  The  warhead  yield  and  degree  of  ac- 
curacy that  can  be  expected  of  each  weapon 
system. 

Then  the  Secretary  went  on  to  say : 

utilizing  these  factors  and  applying  to 
them  values  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
thought  to  be  quite  conservative,  we  calcu- 
late that  the  strategic  retaliatory  forces  pro- 
gramed through  1967  could  achieve  prac- 
tically complete  destruction  of  the  enemy 
target  system — even  after  absorbing  an  Ini- 
tial nuclear  attack  The  addition  of  a  force 
of  either  200  B-70's.  which  was  proposed 
last  year  by  the  Air  Force,  or  the  150  RS- 
70'8  now  being  considered,  cither  of  which 
would  cost  about  $10  billion,  would  not 
appreciably  change   this   result. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  saying  that  the  addition  of  this 
enormous  expenditure  would  not  in- 
crease the  perfectly  fantastic  capability 
for  nuclear  devastation  which  we  now 
have. 

The  Secretary  is  not  frozen  to  the  con- 
cept of  all-out  nuclear  war.  He  has 
said: 

While  calculations  of  this  sort  are  useful 
for  estimating  the  adequacy  of  our  pro- 
gramed forces  under  extreme  conditions.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these  forces  may 
not  necessarily  be  used  In  this  manner.  In- 
deed, we  are  Implementing  command  and 
control  processes  at  all  levels  of  authority 
to  Insure  that  our  response  can  be  graded 
by  degree,  by  geographical  and  political  area 
and  by  target  type  as  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  type  and  extent  of  an  enemy  attack. 

It  is  the  arematives  which  we  should 
consider.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  adopt- 
ing my  amendment  we  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  opportunity  to  se- 
lect the  alternatives  which  would  be 
more  economical  and  more  effective  and 
which  would  give  us  a  strong  armed 
force. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say: 

with  regard  to  the  wartime  reconnnlssance 
capabilities  of  the  RS-70,  we  have  other 
means  of  performing  that  function  and  with 
any  adequate  high-processing-rate  radar  sys- 
tem which  may  be  developed,  the  B~52's 
and  B— 58'3  could  have  a  considerable  recon- 
naissance and  bomb  damage  assessment 
capability  Incident  to  their  principal  mis- 
sion. We  think  that  the  B~52's  and  B  58's. 
arriving  after  our  missiles  have  suppressed 
the  enemy's  air  defense,  could  penetrate  as 
well  or  almost  as  well,  as  the  RS-70. 

A  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce 
and  deploy  an  antl-ICBM  system  could  not 


significantly  change  this  overall  picture, 
and  In  any  event  would  b«  no  les«  effective 
against  the  RS-70  and  Its  missiles.  To  In- 
sure that  our  missiles  can  reach  their  targets 
even  then,  we  have  included  a  substantial 
sum  In  the  1962  budget  for  a  "penetration 
aid  program."  We  also  have  the  option  of 
increasing  the  Minuteman  program  for 
which  extra  production  capacity  has  already 
been  provided. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram, as  we  see  It  now,  would  not  add  sig- 
nlftcantly  to  our  strategic  retaliatory  capa- 
bility in  the  period  after  1967. 

Obviously  that  will  not  be  until  1S70. 

Interestingly  enough,  at  the  very  time  the 
Air  Force  is  urging  the  production  of  an- 
other aircraft  systen:  on  the  grounds  that 
nuclear-armed  missiles  are  not  dependable, 
one  theater  command  is  requesting  the  pro- 
ducing of  a  new  nuclear-armed  missile  to  re- 
place his  aircraft  which  he  says  are  too 
vulnerable  in  a  nuclear  war  environment. 
Aad,  while  the  Air  Force,  in  pressing  its  case 
for  a  new  bomber,  has  questioned  the  de- 
pendability of  nuclear-armed  miselles.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  urging  an  aircraft  (the  RS- 
70)  which  Itself  depends  for  its  strike  capa- 
bility on  highly  sophisticated  nuclear-armed 
missiles. 

While  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  en- 
tirely premature  to  make  any  kind  of  com- 
mlcmeat  to  weapon-system  development  or 
production  of  the  RS-70  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  preclude  such  a  com- 
mitment at  a  later  date.  By  continuing 
our  XB^-70  program  of  three  prototype  air- 
craft at  the  cost  of  $1,300  million  and  by 
proceeding  with  the  exploratory  development 
of  the  key  subsystems  of  the  proposed  RS-  70 
for  which  funds  have  been  included  In  the 
19G3  budget,  we  will  have  open  to  us  the 
option  of  producing  and  deploying  an  RS-70 
system  at  a  later  time  If  the  need  for  such 
a  system  .should  became  apparent.  Since  the 
key  subsystems  have  yet  to  be  developed, 
delaying  the  decision  for  1  year  would  not 
postpone  the  real  operational  readiness  of 
the  first  wing  at  all. 

I  have  just  recently  reviewed  this  entire 
problem  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
aRain.  except  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  they  all  support  tlie  B-70  develop- 
ment program  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  reviewing  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  who 
.said : 

As  presented  In  the  President's  budget  the 
plan  provides  for  the  development  of  three 
aircraft  prototypes  with  the  objective  of  pre- 
serving the  option  of  developing  a  manned 
bomber  system  while  exploring  the  param- 
eter of  mach  3  flight 

In  other  words,  the  budget  contem- 
plates an  option,  to  keep  it  alive,  and 
make  it  possible  to  exhaust  other  alter- 
natives— 

The  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  takes 
the  position  tliat  while  development  of  a 
reconnaissance-strike  capability  for  manned 
strategic  aircraft  may  be  desirable  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  art  is  not  adequate  to  stip- 
port  a  system  development  at  this  time.  We 
further  believe  that  there  are  three  main 
areas  of  technical  development  that  must 
be  pursued  before  a  firm  programing  de- 
cision can  be  made  leading  to  the  production 
of  an  RS-70  system. 

1  A  radar  system  including  sensors,  proc- 
ess<jrs,  and  tisable  display  techniques. 

The  testimony  is  that  it  will  be  1970 
at  the  earliest  when  such  a  radar  system 
will  be  available. 
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2  A  strike  missile  compatible  with  the 
radar  equipment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
present  strike  missiles  that  we  have  avail- 
able, such  as  the  Skybolt  and  Hound  Dog, 
will  not  work  on  the  FtS-70,  which  is  a 
supersonic  mach  3  plane.  That  plane 
cannot  carry  external  missiles,  and  the 
internal  missile  for  it  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  Therefore,  the  strike  part 
is  in  the  future,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  develop  effective  parts 
for  this  weaponry. 

3  Reliable  communications  to  originate 
and  rely  strike  reports  to  CONUS. 

The  aspect  of  the  reconnaissance  strike 
mission  which  inhibits  any  possible  desire 
to  proceed  concurrently  even  if  the  RS-70 
is  Justified  is  the  fact  that  the  performance 
levels  required  of  the  equipment  must  meet 
an  absolute  and  very  high  standard  in  order 
to  be  useful  at  all.  Their  status  is  that  they 
are  in  too  early  a  stage  of  development  for 
confident  prediction  of  success. 

Assuming  that  they  can  be  developed  at 
some  time,  one  must  then  evaluate  what 
the  RS-70  might  be  able  to  do  as  compared 
with  competing  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Brown  went  on  to  develop  alterna- 
tives, which  I  believe  have  been  brought 
out  quite  thoroughly  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon.  However,  I  should 
hke  to  underline  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  the  RS-70  will  be  $5  billion  for  45 
planes;  $10  billion  if  150  planes  are  built. 
This  is  a  perfectly  enoimous  cost  of  $100 
million  for  each  plane,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  $10  milUon  of  the  present  B-52 
manned  bombers,  and  compared  with  the 
expected  $2  million.  $3  million,  or  $4 
million  cost  of  the  TFX  strike  reconnais- 
sance plane,  which  can  be  develop>ed  very 
possibly  £Ls  an  alternative,  but  which  ad- 
mittedly has  not  yet  been  designed. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  reiterate  a  point, 
by  placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  dated  August  1,  1961,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  which  he  states 
that  if  it  is  found  desirable  to  produce 
more  of  the  present  manned  bombers — 
the  B-52's,  which  have  served  us  so  well, 
and  which  can  use  the  devastating  air- 
to-ground  missiles — we  can  restart  the 
assembly  line  at  any  time,  eflaciently,  and 
the  cost  will  be  very  moderate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Defense. 

Washington.  August  1.  1961. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Semator  Proxmire:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  28, 1  repeat  my  previously  stated 
opinion  that  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  in  fiscal  year  1962 
above  administration  requests  for  B-62  and 
B-58  bombers.  Inherent  in  this  is  my  belief 
that  the  production  of  B-52'b  and  B-58"8  Is 
already  adequately  "protected"  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  Involved  in  our  further  study 
of  the  bomber  concept. 

Previous  appropriations  enable  us  to  plan 
on  a  very  high  bomber  Inventory  through 
the  mid-1960'8.  In  the  operational  Inven- 
tory we  will  have  over  700  B-62'8  and  B-68's 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966.  Should  It  be 
decided  later  to  maintain  this  level  of  heavy 


bomber  aircraft  beyond  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
request  for  approprlatlonB  can  be  made  sev- 
eral years  from  now.  There  appears  to  be  no 
need  to  make  such  a  decision  before  mld- 
1963  at  the  earliest.  The  risk  Involved  In 
delaying  the  decision  Is  not  one  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  but  solely  a  financial 
risk  fully  Justified  by  the  remoteness  of  the 
possibility  of  having  to  exercise  the  option 
and  pay  the  "restart  cost"  penalty. 

Should  an  eventuality  develop  requiring 
us  to  reinstltute  the  B-52  production  lines, 
we  can,  for  example,  do  so  in  mid-1963  and 
produce  for  delivery  during  the  period  1965- 
67.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  In  mid- 1963 
the  personnel  strength  at  the  Boelng-Wlch- 
Ita  airframe  fabrication  and  assembly  plant 
will  not  have  been  reduced  below  9.400. 
With  respect  to  the  B-52"s  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney engine,  the  TF-33-7  turbofan  engine 
for  the  new  C-141,  and  the  JT3D-2-4  turbo- 
fans  which  are  being  retrofitted  into  jet  air- 
liners have  the  same  parts  configuration  as 
the  B-52  engine.  In  fact,  all  are  fabricated 
in  one  general  machine  shop  and  are  mingled 
in  the  assembly  line.  There  is  no  change 
in  facilities  anticipated  at  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney during  this  period  and  the  tools  will  not 
be  deactivated. 

Should  a  decision  be  made  in  mid-1963  to 
commence  production  of  B-52H  aircraft, 
Boeing's  present  production  leadtime  of  15 
months  would  be  extended  an  additional 
12.5  months.  Aircraft  deliveries  would  start 
In  October  1965.  Although  current  engine 
and  bomb-navigation  system  delivery  lead- 
times  would  also  slip,  they  would  still  fit  well 
within  the  airframe  fabrication  and  assembly 
leadtime  of  27.5  months.  The  total  "re- 
start costs"  would  amount  to  approximately 
»245  million. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above.  It  is  my 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1962  for  the 
continued  production  of  heavy  bombers. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  is  responsive 
to  yotir  Inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  McNamara 


Jttly  28.  1961 
The  Honorable  Robert  McNamara, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SECHrrART:  The  President's  re- 
quest for  additional  defense  appropriations 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  achieving 
maximum  effective  military  strength  for 
each  dollar  spent.  Pertinent  to  this  Is  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  $525  million  above 
administration  requests  for  B-52  and  B-58 
bombers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  recom- 
mended that  these  funds  not  be  provided  for 
manned  bombers  this  year,  pending  further 
study  of  the  bomber  concept  and  its  place 
In  our  overall  defenses. 

Testimony  at  the  House  Appropriations 
hearings  indicated  that  production  of  these 
planes  will  continue  until  August  and 
October  1962.  with  no  further  action  by 
Congress.  At  the  same  hetwlngs  It  was 
suted  that  $100  million  for  each  of  these 
bombers  would  protect  production  beyond 
those  dates,  pending  a  future  decision  on 
their  role. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  present  position 
of  the  administration  in  this  subject.  Do 
you  recommend  that  $526  mUllon  be  appro- 
priated for  manned  bombers  at  this  time? 
Do  you  believe  that  production  of  B-62"s  and 
B-58's  needs  to  be  protected  now  pend- 
ing your  Department's  reappraisal? 

Since  these  appropriations  are  expected  to 
be   before   the   Senate   very  soon,   I   would 
appreciate  an  immediate  reply. 
Sincerely, 

William  Pboxmis>, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor,  I  wish  once  again 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  regardless  of  how  Senators 
may  feel  finally  toward  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  any  Sen- 
ator who  supports  the  jx)sition  of  the 
committee  should,  it  seems  to  me,  vote 
for  the  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  because  the 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  spend  not  merely 
$171  million,  but  as  much  money  from 
the  reserve  funds  as  he  wishes  to  spend : 
whereas  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  for  whose 
amendment  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  a  substitute,  limits 
the  amount  which  could  be  spent  to  $171 
million.  The  amount  is  not  to  exceed 
$171  million.  This  distinction  is  very 
important. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  on  the  impend- 
iiiR  vote  there  will  be  a  strong  "yea" 
vote.  If  not,  I  think  there  will  be  a  mis- 
take made  on  the  part  of  many  Senators 
who  vote,  because  if  I  understand  the 
tenor  of  the  Senate,  whether  Senators 
will  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  will  support  the  committee — 
either  way — the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  saying  that  if  his  amendment 
is  substituted  for  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senate  would  then  have  a  chance  to 
vote  again  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  By  all  means;  I 
think  that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  a  Senator  to  vote  in  the  aflBrmative, 
preferring  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, and  then  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators would  not  follow  the  second  alter- 
native, but  I  can  imagine  that  many 
Senators  would  do  that.  I  suppose  that 
Senators  who  feel  they  wish  to  give  the 
Secretar>'  of  Defense  as  much  flexibility 
as  possible,  those  who  feel  that  a  break- 
through might  be  developed  during  this 
period,  would  definitely  adopt  this  poHcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  is  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill  for  1963.  Recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $48 1/2  billion.  For  10 
years  in  the  Senate,  I  have  voted  to  ap- 
prove every  r>enny  for  America's  defense 
which  the  President  has  requested  and 
which  our  appropriations  committee  has 
approved.    I  shall  do  so  again  today. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
the   Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
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I  listened  to  much  of  the  testimony 
which  was  adduced  at  its  many  hearings. 
I  have  read  most  at  the  balance  of  It 
I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  taking 
place  by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
during  the  workup  of  the  bill. 

As  the  committee  has  made  its  report 
to  the  Senate,  I  find  myself  in  enthu- 
siastic approvaL  I  do  not  speak  as  a 
military  expert.  I  speak  as  a  lay  Sena- 
tor. I  speak  as  a  veteran  and  as  an 
American  citizen  who  is  interested  in 
having  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintain  what  that  great  and 
gallant  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  called  a 
proper  posture  of  defense. 

Pending  at  the  desk  is  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Pkoxmiri],  which  would  de- 
lete those  moneys  added  by  the  com- 
mittee to  continue  to  expand  what  is 
now  referred  to  as  the  RS-70  weapons 
system.  In  my  view,  this  amendment  is 
regrettable  in  the  extreme.  The  Senate 
ought  to  repudiate  it. 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  few  paragraphs 
which  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  said  to  the 
committee  when  he  testified  before  it : 

By  the  end  of  this  year — 

That  is,  this  calendar  year — 

we  hope  to  start  tests  of  a  prototype  B-70 
which  could  well  be  the  start  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  flight  performance  In  long-range 
aircraft. 

The  B-70's  Indicated  performance  should 
affirm  my  conviction  that  the  essential  mis- 
sion of  manned  military  aircraft  depends 
upon  ovir  continuous  advancement  of  their 
combat  capabilities. 

Here.  then,  is  the  genesis  of  a  deter- 
rent and  defensive  system  which  could, 
in  the  next  few  months,  demonstrate  its 
irresistible  need  to  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Last  fall,  in  the  State  from  which  I 
come,  I  saw  these  incredible,  stupendous, 
unimaginable,  manmade  eagles  being 
constructed.  I  stood  in  awe  as  I  saw,  bit 
by  bit  and  piece  by  piece,  engineers  fit 
together  what  will  be  one  of  the  first  of 
three  prototypes  of  this  amazing  air- 
craft, capable  of  flying  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound,  capable  of  flying  over 
vast  areas  of  land  and  sea,  many  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ready. 
if  called  upon,  to  perform  a  whole  series 
of  important  tasks  in  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  lielieve  in  our  constitutional  system 
of  government.  I  believe  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  branch  to 
determine  what  weapons  and  what 
weapons  systems  are  to  be  obtained  for 
American  defense.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  Congress,  too,  has  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
defense,  and  one  of  them  is  to  make 
available  moneys  to  the  executive  branch 
to  utilize  for  our  Military  Establishment 
in  this  nuclear  era. 

What  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  done  has  been  to  pre- 
sent in  this  bill,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a 
clear  £md  continuing  opportunity  to 
make  what  would  bo  a  crucially  impor- 
tant decision.  It  was  said  during  the 
time  in  which  the   amendment  to  in- 


crease the  budget  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  about  to  be  adopted: 

The  $481  million  would  be  vised  to  redi- 
rect the  present  XB-70  program  to  the 
reconnaissance/strike  concept,  to  Initiate  de- 
velopment effort  on  essential  military  sub- 
systems for  which  no  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  date,  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional test  aircraft  so  that  flight-test  of  the 
Integrated  weapon  system  can  proceed  In 
an  orderly  manner.  The  majority  of  the 
add-on  funds  would  be  devoted  to  the  de- 
sign, engineering,  and  fabrication  of  such 
subsystems  as  the  strike  missile,  environ- 
mental control,  engines,  autopilot,  and  in- 
flight refueling,  none  of  which  Is  possible 
under  the  $171  million  program.  Since  all 
of  these  systems  are  essential,  any  program 
which  is  aimed  at  flight-test  ev.Uuatlon  of 
the  reconnaissance  strike  concept  u'.tlm.'itely 
must  provide  appropriate  funding  therefor. 
Similarly,  such  a  program  mu.st  provide  for 
additional  test  aircraft  since  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  fulfill  the  flight-test  requirements 
with  only  the  three  aircraft  currently  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  President,  assume  that  a  B-70 
soars  into  the  air  by  Ciiristmas  time 
this  year.  That  is  what  is  predicted. 
That,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  fact.  Assume 
that  the  impact  of  its  flight,  and  of  its 
capability,  is  so  enormous  on  those  who 
have,  and  should  have,  the  responsibility 
to  determine  what  weapons  .systems  this 
country  needs  that  a  decision  is  made 
then,  and  on  that  date,  to  go  full  speed 
forward  with  this  new  weapons  system. 
If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  that  decision  could 
not  be  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  yield  now.  I 
will  in  a  few  moments. 

If  we  assume  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  that  time  or 
subsequently  would  determine  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  American 
defense  to  continue,  what  harm  would 
be  done?  None  at  all  would  be  done. 
The  appropriation  would  simply  lapse. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ought  to  be  re- 
pudiated wholesale,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  present 
to  the  executive  branch  the  capacity  to 
make  the  type  of  decision  we  wish  ever 
to  have  made  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can defense. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  concur  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  seems  to  me  the  issue  is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  question  is.  Do 
we  believe  that  we  can  by  1970  be  com- 
pletely dependent  on  a  long-range  mis- 
sile for  deterrence  to  war  and  for  opera- 
tional use  in  any  conflict  which  may 
occur,  both  in  what  we  call  the  poorly 
defined  stage  of  limited  war  or  all-out 
war.  or  should  we  have  a  combination 
of  aircraft  and  missiles? 

If  affirmative  action  is  not  taken  by 
the  Conf?:ress  at  this  session,  and  if  there 
is  no  implementation  of  the  B-70-RS-70 
program,  we  shall  be  completely  depend- 
ent upon  missiles  by  1970. 

I  shall  support  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  and  shall  vote  for  the 


$491    million    Uie    committee    recom- 
mended for  this  program. 

I  have  been  privileged  during  all  the 
years  of  my  service  in  Congress  to  watch 
the  development  of  bomber  aircraft.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  California 
has  done  the  same.  We  have  watched 
the  development  of  the  B-17,  the  B-29. 
the  B-36.  the  B-47,  the  B-52.  and  the 
B-58.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  a  program  of  continuing 
improvement  and  expansion  of  our 
modern  manned  aircraft  in  order  to 
have  a  combination  of  missiles  and 
innnncd  aircraft. 

The  advent  of  the  ICBM  docs  not  pre- 
clude the  necessity  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  and  use  of  advanced  manned 
weapons  systems. 

Second,  manned  weapons  systems, 
such  as  the  B-70,  could  strongly  comple- 
ment our  other  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Tiiird,  unless  the  operational  super- 
sonic bomber  is  developed  now  there  will 
be  no  replacement  for  the  B-52  at  the 
time  It  enters  a  period  of  obsolescence. 

I  thmk  it  is  essential  that  we  take  the 
action  recommended  by  the  committee 
today.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  California,  and  I  con- 
cur in  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kansas.  He  makes  a  clear,  effec- 
tive and  logical  argument  against  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  disthi- 
gui'^hed  Senator  from  Georgia,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  completely  with  the  argument 
made  by  the  distinguished  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  there  has  been  any  one  area  in 
which  this  Nation  has  had  complete  pre- 
eminence, among  all  the  new  weapons 
systems  that  have  developed  out  of  this 
revolution  in  weapons  systems,  it  has 
been  in  respect  to  manned  aircraft.  Now 
it  is  suggested  that  we  deliberately  plan 
to  surrender  the  great  prestige  which 
Roes  with  leading  the  world  in  manned 
aircraft,  particularly  with  respect  to 
long-range  and  considerable  carrying 
capacity. 

We  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  mat- 
ters of  prestige,  such  as  In  the  foreign 
aid  program.  We  rush  to  countries,  for 
fear  the  Russians  will  get  there  first,  to 
give  them  money  before  the  Russians  do. 
We  seek  the  prestige  of  arriving  first  to 
give  away  money. 

If  we  agree  to  the  proposal  which  has 
been  mside,  there  will  be  Ilyushin  bomb- 
ers, which  are  good  Jet  planes,  on  the 
airports  of  the  world  for  the  people  of 
other  nations  to  see.  Some  of  those 
people  are  not  as  sophisticated  as  the 
planners  in  the  Pentagon.  They  will  look 
at  this  great  Russian  plane  and  they  will 
say,  "The  Americans  have  nothing  on 
earth  comparable  to  that  plane."  If  we 
abandon  the  plane  known  as  the  RS-70, 
they  will  be  telling  the  truth.  We  will 
have  nothing  comparable  to  that  Rus- 
sian plane. 
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For  my  part,  I  am  not  ready,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  to  rest  the  future 
destiny  of  the  American  people  and  the 
security  of  this  Nation  on  missiles  and 
missiles  alone.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
almost  incomprehensible  to  me  that  so 
long  as  there  is  anything  like  near 
equality  in  strength  any  nation  would 
launch  an  atomic  war.  If  that  is  not 
done,  the  missiles  will  have  kept  us  from 
an  atomic  holocaust,  but  they  will  be 
worth  nothing  in  war. 

The  reconnaissance  plane,  however, 
would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  It 
can  go  and  reium,  bearing  tidings  as 
to  what  took  place  with  respect  to  con- 
ventional weapons.  It  can  do  that  at 
an  altitude  and  at  a  speed  which  renders 
It  practically  immune  from  any  of  the 
ground-to-air  weapons  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  at  the  present  time. 

A  missile  is  a  one-shot  weapon.  A  per- 
son shoots  it,  and  if  it  works  all  right  it 
will  go  where  it  is  supposed  to,  but  how 
often  do  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  destroy  a  missile 
because  it  began  pursuing  an  erratic 
course  as  soon  as  it  was  launched?  That 
is  not  true  with  respect  to  an  airplane, 
which  can  go  and  can  return. 

My  only  regret  in  this  matter  is  that 
I  fear  the  Department  will  not  spend 
the  money.  We  appropriated  the  money 
last  year,  and  they  did  not  spend  it.  I 
regret  very  much  that  they  did  not  spend 
it. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  whom  I  have  great  and 
unbounded  admiration,  that  no  man  has 
yet  been  bom  of  woman  who  cannot 
make  some  error  of  judgment.  I  think 
an  error  has  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  decision  not  to  prosecute  develop- 
ment of  this  manned  bomber. 

I  greatly  fear  that  this  is  somewhat 
of  a  sham  battle  we  are  making  for 
the  appropriation.  The  chances  are  the 
money  will  not  be  spent. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Seiator  of  the  United  States 
I  have  a  resoonsibility.  The  Consti- 
tution says  that  the  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense.  The  Con- 
stitution says  that  the  Congress  shall 
raise  and  maintain  armies,  navies,  and 
the  means  of  defense. 

I  could  never  feel  that  I  had  measured 
up  to  the  obligation  placed  upon  me  by 
the  Constitutic-n  of  the  United  States  if 
I  voted  to  abandon  manned  aircraft  in 
the  bomber  field  at  this  stage  of  our 
history. 

I  apprehend  that  if  there  are  wars  in 
the  future — arid  there  will  be,  I  fear, 
fringe  wars  and  peripheral  wars — they, 
too,  will  be  fought  with  conventional 
weapons.  The  vast  arsenal  of  missiles, 
intercontinental  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads,  will  be  sitting  in  10-story  con- 
crete and  stee;  silos,  while  men  will  be 
fighting  and  planes  will  be  fiying.  We 
shall  be  seeking  information  of  what 
the  enemy  has.  as  we  have  sought  it  in 
past  wars.  In  that  case  the  RS-70  will 
be  an  invaluable  weapon. 

My  only  regret  is  that  we  have  fallen 
so  far  behind.  As  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  could  not  feel  I  had  discharged 
my  responsibility  if  I  voted,  under  my 
constitutional  obligation  to  help  main- 
tain the  national  defense,  to  say  that 


"the  United  States  after  this  date  shall 
not  develop  a  new  weapon  in  the  one 
field  in  which  we  have  stood  preemi- 
nent from  the  beginning." 

We  need  not  talk  about  any  waste. 
The  best  money  we  have  spent  has  been 
spent  for  weai>ons  never  used,  because 
they  have  kept  the  peace. 

Let  us  consider  the  B-36,  for  example. 
We  spent  about  $2  billion  on  the  B-36. 
We  built  hundreds  of  them.  They  never 
dropped  a  bomb  in  anger.  No  shot  in 
anger  was  ever  fired  at  them.  Now  they 
have  all  been  junked.  But  over  a  period 
of  10  or  12  years,  when  Russia  had  an 
overwhelming  ground  superiority,  those 
B-36's  kept  the  peace. 

It  is  as  foohsh  to  say  that  that  was  a 
waste  of  money  as  it  is  to  say  that  be- 
cause a  man's  house  did  not  burn  down, 
when  he  had  a  fire  insurance  policy,  he 
wasted  the  money  he  paid  to  the  insur- 
ance company. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  vote  down 
the  amendment.  The  Senate  should 
support  the  appropriation.  Every  op- 
portunity we  have,  we  should  tell  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  we  hope  he 
will  go  ahead  with  the  development  of 
this  plane,  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  maintain  its  preeminence  in  the  field 
of  manned  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  made  by 
one  of  our  senior  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  is  a  powerful  and  moving 
one.  I  completely  agree  with  him.  I 
think  his  argument  demonstrates  full 
well  why  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California  why,  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  agreed 
to,  it  would  be  impossible  next  December 
or  January  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
if  the  prototype  proves  successful,  to 
spend  more  money.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California  to  look  at  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  which  would  be 
replaced  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  The  fact  is  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois would  indeed  restrict  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  spending  more  than 
$171  million.  The  language  that  the 
Senator  has  proposed  is  "not  to  exceed 
$171  million." 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  deUber- 
ately  and  carefully  omits  that  restric- 
tion and  provides  that  $171  million  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  RS-70  program. 
It  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  enabled  to  spend  any  ad- 
ditional amoxmt  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion that  he  wishes  to  spend  for  the 
RS-70  program. 

On  page  38,  lines  14,  15,  and  16.  of  the 
bill  an  additional  $150  million  would  be 
made  available  in  an  emergency  fund. 


Also  $150  million  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  a  transfer  of  fimds  from 
other  projects  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Therefore  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  amendment 
is  designed  to  meet  exactly  the  kind  of 
situation  that  may  develop  next  De- 
cember or  January.  The  prototype 
might  prove  out.  Then  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  could  spend  whatever  he 
wished  to  spend.  He  could  come  to  the 
Congress  in  plenty  of  time  and  ask  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  1  am 
sure  that  I  would  approve  it,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  approved  unanimously  under 
those  circumstances.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  the  appropriate  action  for  the 
Senate  at  this  point  would  be  to  amend 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  then  if  Senators  still  feel  that 
the  committee  position  should  be  sup- 
ported, the  Senate  can  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. Let  me  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  that  it  seeks  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  figure  $491  million,  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
its  wisdom  wrote  into  the  bill,  and  sub- 
stitute the  amount  of  $171  million. 
That  effectively  kills  the  option  which 
the  committee  believes  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly available  to  the  executive  branch. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  does  not  kill  the  option. 
That  is  wrong.  My  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  the  harsher  language  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois provides,  which  is  "not  to  exceed 
$171  miUion."  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois' amendment  does  kill  the  option. 
The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  that  $171  million  at  least  must 
be  available  for  the  RS-70  program,  and 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wishes  to 
spend  additional  funds  from  his  emer- 
gency fund,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
have  the  honor  to  vote  "no"  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  reduce  the  defense 
moneys  which  the  bill  presently  appro- 
priates to  the  Defense  Department.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  proper  Identification,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pro- 
poses to  modify  is  the  amendment  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen  1 ,  and  not  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  at  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Kir.  Pkoxmirx].  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  liave  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellzmdu],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkk],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chaviz]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  fiirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruininc],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johhston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butleb]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 


[No.  90  Leg.] 

TEAS— IS 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Javiu 

Smith.  Mass. 

CorroU 

lAUBche 

Young,  Ohio 

Clark 

Pell 

Pulbrlght 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 74 

Allott 

Gore 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskl« 

Boggs 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Bvrd,  V*. 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jordan 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Keating 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Russell 

Case,  N  J. 

Kuchel 

SaltonstaU 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stennli 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McOee 

Wiley 

Dworsbak 

Ifetralf 

Williams.  N  J. 

Englo 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Krvin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Pone 

Mnrae 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Goldwater 

Morton 

NOT  VOTUfO— IS 

Aiken 

KUendar 

Johnston 

Bennett 

Qruenlns 

McNamara 

Butler 

Hartke 

Toww 

Chaves 

Hickey 

Eastland 

HumphTir 

So  Mr.  Psozxiu's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  will  remain  In  the  Chamber, 
the  bill  can  be  disposed  of.  in  my  opinion, 
in  a  relatively  brief  period.  There  are 
two  other  amendments,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  will  be  discussed  extensively. 
Neither  do  I  believe  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
will  be  required  on  either  of  them. 

But  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  very  impor- 
tant on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
was  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  House. 
and  not  a  Member  voted  against  the  bill. 
We  need  to  let  the  nations  of  the  world 
know  where  we  stand  in  our  determina- 
tion to  defend  our  freedom. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Proxmire  amendment 
was  rejected, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen] . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  and  I 
must  al.50  oppose  the  main  amendment. 
Both  amendments  would  reduce  to  $171 
million  the  appropriation  of  $491  million 
for  the  RS-70  program. 

It  seems  that  under  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  executive 
branch  can  ignore  the  desires  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  refuse  to  spend  the 
money  appropriated  for  a  specific  pro- 
gram. This  was  done  last  year  in  the 
case  of  money  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment ol'  additional  B-52  bombers.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff,  "we  missed  the  boat"  on  this,  be- 
cause if  the  money  had  been  spent  and 
additional  B-52's  ordered  last  year,  there 
would  not  be  a  1-year  gap  in  the  produc- 
tion line.  The  feeling  now  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  better  to  use  the  money  thus 
appropriated  for  something  else.  The 
$514  million  was  impounded  and  is  being 
carried  over  for  use  in  1963  without 
being  earmarked. 

But  regardless  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congrejis.  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  has  a  duty  to 
go  ahead  and  reach  its  own  decision  on 
what  if  or  is  not  wise  with  respect  to 
the  RS-70  program.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  when  the  leader  of  our 
military  air  forces,  in  his  considered  and 
experienced  judgment,  has  the  courage 
to  speak  his  convictions,  which  happen 
to  be  different  from  the  official  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  done  this.  I  believe  the  whole  Sen- 
ate should  also  do  it.  To  adopt  these 
amendments  would  place  the  judgment 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  ahead  of  the  expe- 
rienced judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  agreement  therewith  of 
the  Apj^ropriations  Committee. 


Were  something  else  involved  besides 
strategic  airpower.  I  might  feel  less 
strongly  about  the  matter.  However,  the 
primary  deterrent  of  Soviet  military 
aggression  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  strategic  airpwwer.  Unless  we  main- 
tain the  proper  superiority  in  this  area  of 
military  forces,  our  activities  in  the  con- 
ventional area  will  be  of  no  avsdl. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Staff  and  others  who  support 
a  stepped  up  RS-70  program  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  higher  national  defense  appro- 
priation. But  we  do  believe  that  the 
tremendous  sums  included  in  this  budget 
should  be  realined  to  make  room  for  the 
stepped-up  RS-70  program.  We  should 
put  first  things  first,  and  the  first  thing 
is  our  strategic  airpower.  That  is  why 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  StaflT  has  testified 
that  he  is  concerned  over  the  direction 
our  military  budgets  are  taking,  dropping 
from  18  percent  of  the  budget  to  8  per- 
cent. 

It  will  not  be  responsive  to  suggest 
that  unmanned  missiles  will  obviate  the 
need  for  a  weapon  such  as  the  RS-70. 
We  do  not  know  all  of  the  strategic  mili- 
tary targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nor 
would  we  have  any  way  of  knowing  that 
the  targets  on  which  our  missiles  are 
zeroed  in  were  destroyed  in  event  of  a 
strategic  nuclear  war.  This  is  where  the 
RS-70  would  be  needed. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  the  Soviets  will 
build  a  defense  capability  against  the 
RS-70,  I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  our  military  planners  have 
estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  Soviets 
of  developing  such  a  defense  would  be 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  an  RS-70 
program  and  would  channel  money  and 
materials  which  the  Soviets  might  other- 
wise use  for  other  weaixjns  systems  into 
that  defense  system.  On  balance,  as- 
suming they  were  able  to  develop  a  de- 
fense, we  would  be  ahead.  It  is  this  type 
of  frustration  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  that  we  must  strive  for  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  they 
will  desist  from  their  efforts  to  offset  our 
deterrent  capability  and  will  resort  to 
nonmilitary  means  in  advancing  their 
imperialism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  printed 
hearings  set  forth  on  pages  179,  185. 
186.  188.  189,  and  190.  which  I  have 
marked,  presenting  the  views  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TESTS    ANTICIPATED    ON    PROTOTTPE    B-70 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  hope  to  start 
tests  of  a  prototype  B-70  which  could  well 
be  the  start  of  a  new  generation  of  flight 
performance  In  long-range  aircraft. 

The  B-70  "8  Indicated  performance  should 
affirm  my  conviction  that  the  essential  mis- 
sion of  manned  military  aircraft  depends 
upon  our  continuous  advancement  of  their 
combat  capabilities. 

The  bombers,  missiles,  and  men  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  are  the  central  fact 
that  must  be  considered  by  an  enemy  before 
any  aggressive  act.  We  are  continuing  a  15- 
mlnute  alert  posture  for  about  half  the 
bomber  force.  And,  of  course,  almost  aU 
the  operational  mlssUea  are  on  alert.  Our 
bomber    forces    are   training    to    participate 
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in  continuous  iilrborne  alert  whenever  that 
may  be  ordered. 

Strategic  offe.ialve  forces  and  continental 
defense  forces  fcave  a  complementary  role  In 
providing  a  deterrent  posture  or  In  provid- 
ing for  survival  of  the  Nation  should  general 
war  occur. 

OPINION    ON    BUDGET 

Senator  Robehtson.  Are  you  satlsfled  with 
the  defense  budget  which  has  been  presented 
to  us? 

General  LeMat.  The  amount  of  the  budg- 
et, yes.  air.  I  do  not  think  any  reasonable 
man  could  quar  el  with  the  size  of  the  budg- 
et. However,  I  do  have  some  reservations. 
particularly  in  the  strategic  portion  of  the 
budget.  I  do  feel  that  we  must  go  on  with 
the  manned  systems  development — the  RS- 
70  and  the  full  ^/eapons  system. 

I  do  not  thlr  k  we  ought  to  make  a  de- 
cision now  to  go  into  production,  but  I  do 
think  we  have  to  do  the  things  to  give  us 
the  option  of  gjlng  Into  production  if  it  is 
necessary. 

It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  It  will  be 
neces-sary.  that  we  must  do  It  Also,  I  am 
not  satlsfled  wl'h  the  number  of  Mlnuteman 
missiles  belns:;  procured  In  the  budget.  I 
have  told  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  my 
reservations  on  this,  of  course,  and  the  de- 
cision hits  gone  against  me. 

I  win  proceed  now  to  produce  the  best 
Air  Force  I  can  with  the  administration's 
program. 

Senator  Robihtson.  Let  us  see  If  we  un- 
derstand each  ether 

Do  I  understr  nd  you  to  say  that  you  would 
be  satisfied  w!  h  a  total  of  $18  900  million 
If  some  of  tho  items  were  rearranged,  or 
would  you  add  some  items? 

General  Le\  at.  I  think  we  could  rear- 
range some  of  the  Items  to  pick  up  this 
money.  When  you  get  an  increase  In  the 
overall  DepartTient  of  Defense  budget  of 
the  size  contenplated  this  year.  I  do  not 
think  any  reasfinable  man  will  say  we  should 
have  more,  and  I  do  not  say  we  should  have 
more.  I  think  we  could  reprogram  and  re- 
arrange to  get  the  strategic  power  that  I 
think  we  must  have  I  think  we  are  all  right 
now.  It  is  tl  e  trend  that  I  see  starting 
In  this  present  budget  which  I  am  worried 
about. 

Senator  Robiktson  The  theory  of  the  De- 
fence Departm?nt  In  refusing  to  go  ahead 
with  the  B-70  is  that  before  It  could  be  op- 
eratl<jnal.  we  jvill  have  a  missile  progrram 
that  will  carry  all  of  the  destructive  and  de- 
fensive power  ihat  is  needed. 

I  understand  that  you  feel  that  we  should 
g"  ahead  with  .he  B-70. 

SUPPCRT  or   B~7  0   PROGRAM 

General  LE^!AT.  I  do.     I   believe  we   need 

both. 

Senator  Robioitson.  In  that  event,  should 
we  put  additioial  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
B-70.  and  if  not.  from  what  item  would  you 
take  the  money  to  put  it  on  the  B-70? 

General  LeMat  I  think  that  your  stra- 
teKlc  forces  m  jst  come  first.  Now.  I  agree 
with  the  administration's  policy  of  trying  to 
build  up  a  little  more  conventional  power 
that  could  take  care  of  limited  wars  in  a 
little  belter  manner  than  we  might  have 
been  able  to  dc  it  In  the  past. 

However,  I  p^lnt  out  that  you  cannot  fight 
a  limited  war  except  under  the  umbrella  of 
strategic  siiperlortty.  For  example,  we 
would  not  ha^'e  dared  to  go  Into  Lebanon 
when  we  went  in  there  without  strategic 
superiority  which  kept  the  enemy  air  force 
off.  So.  I  believe  that  your  strategic  power 
comes  first. 

I  do  not  bel  eve  that  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  to  ha\  e  that  superiority  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  worry  about  the  trend  as  established  by 
tills  year's  budget.  That  is  my  reservation 
on  the  strategic  power. 


Senator  Robertson.  You  believe  it  would 
be  prudent  to  continue  with  the  manned 
bombers  especially  in  the  field  of  the  B-70? 

General  LeMat.  I  think  that  would  be  one 
of  the  things  we  have  to  do.  I  think,  also, 
we  have  to  increase  the  number  of  missiles. 

Senator  Robertson.  Increase  the  number 
of  missiles? 

General  LeMay.  Tes,  sir. 

reservation  kegakoing  progress 

General  LeMat.  As  I  said  before,  my  reser- 
vation in  the  1963  budget  is  mainly  In  the 
strategic  field. 

The  bulk  of  the  Increases  have  been  In 
what  we  call  limited  war  capability  with 
co.iventlonal  arms. 

I  maintain  you  cannot  fight  In  this  -area 
without  a  strategic  umbrella  protecting  you 
to  avoid  a  general  war.  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing in  that  field  unless  you  have  strategic 
superiority. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  are  consistent  in 
that  viewpoint. 

General  LeMat  I  worry  about  Its  going 
downhill  because  the  trend  Is  already  estab- 
lished The  program  now  calls  for  dropping 
from  about  18  percent  of  the  Defense  budget 
down  to  about  8  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget  for  the  strategic  areas. 

We  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  su- 
periority over  the  past  years  with  about  18 
to  20  percent  of  the  Defense  budget.  This 
is  being  dropped  down.  The  program  now 
calls  for  a  drop  down  to  about  8  percent 
about  4  years  from  now. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  maintain  superior- 
ity in  this  field  with  that  sort  of  program. 

This  is  where  I  express  my  reservation. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Is  that  not  partially 
because  we  are  transferring  our  main  -tctiv- 
I'y  to  the  missiles  rather  than  manned 
b>3mborF? 

General  LeMat.  Nothing  is  free.  Missiles 
are  rxpcnsive.  too.  It  is  Just  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  going  to  spend  on  the  sys- 
tems 

Senator  Dworshak.  The  point  I  would 
like  you  to  discuss  is  whether  you  feel  that 
greater  reliance  on  missiles  Is  not  a  defensi- 
ble position  at  a  time  when  you  insist  that 
the  Strategic  Air  Force  Is  our  basic  arm  of 
defenj^e. 

General  LeMat.  I  think  we  need  both  and 
I  do  not  beUeve  you  can  buy  sufiQclent  quan- 
tities of  both  with  8  percent  of  the  national 
defense  budget. 

Senator  Dworshak.  For  strategic  forces? 

General  LeMat.  For  strategic  forces. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Did  you  take  that 
same  position  In  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  through  the  Defense  budget  to 
the  Budget  Bureau? 

General  LeMat.  I  did  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  the  President. 

acceleration  of  b-70  program 

Senator  Dworsh.\k.  It  Is  pretty  dlfBcult 
for  this  subcommittee  to  know  what  should 
be  done.  I  can  recall  that  within  the  past 
few  years  we  have  taken  an  aggressive  posi- 
tion on  the  development  of  the  B-70  at  a 
time  when  higher  authorities  were  trying  to 
discourage  that  program  and  actually  im- 
pounded funds  which  had  been  made  avail- 
able; is  that  true? 

General  LeMat.  That  Is  true 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  stiU  believe  that 
we  should  accelerate  that  B-70,  for  instance. 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  strategic  forces? 

General  LeMay    I  do.   very  much  so. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  making  the  progress  we  should  with 
B70? 

General  LeMay.  We  should  be  accelerating 
that  program. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  about  the  other 
bombers,  B-52  and  B-58? 

General  LeMat.  For  the  B-52,  as  of  now.  I 
think  we  have  Just  plain  missed  the  boat. 
If  we  ordered  additional  B-52's  now,  there 
would  be  a  gap  of  at  least  a  year  in  the  pro- 


duction line.  Where  the  employees  would  be 
discharged  we  would  have  to  pick  them  up 
later  and  start  up  the  line. 

What  we  would  get  for  the  money  appro- 
priated now  which  was  considered  sufficient 
at  one  time  for  a  wing  of  B-52'8  would  not  be 
worth  it.  I  would  rather  spend  money  fur 
something  else. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Did  not  this  subcom- 
mittee recommend  an  increased  amount  for 
bombers,  either  B-52'6  or  B-58's.  a  year  ago? 

General  LeMay.  It  did. 

TTSE  or  B-5  2   AND  B-5  8  FTNDS 

Senator  Dworshak.  Was  that  money  used? 

Genera!  LeMat  It  was  not  used.  If  we  had 
used  1-  at  that  time  a  year  ago,  then  I  think 
we  would  have  gotten  full  value  for  our 
money,  but  It  is  Just  too  late  now. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  waa  done  with 
that  money? 

General  LeMat.  It  was  not  used. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Was  it  transferred  for 
other  piirposes? 

General  LeMat.  No.  sir  As  It  was  written 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  it  was  forbidden 
to  be  used  for  anything  except  long-range 
bombers. 

Senator  Dworshak.  So  we  have  actually 
frozen  funds  that  could  have  been  utilized 
for  either  52s  or  58's? 

General  LeMat.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  There  has  been  no  in- 
creased  procurement  of  B-58's,  either. 

General  LeMat.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Is  that  on  the  basis 
that  the  money  could  be  used  mo-e  effec- 
tively for  missiles  although  it  is  not  being 
used  for  any  purpnase  now? 

General  LeMat.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  a  decision  that  we  had  adequate  air- 
planes 

Senator  Dworshak.  And  he  disregarded 
the  additional  appropriations  made  available 
by  the  Congress  for  manned  bombers? 

General  LeMat.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Dworshak.  And  you,  as  the 
former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Forces,  have 
contended  that,  as  you  point  out.  with  only 
8  percent  of  our  budget  utilized  for  that 
program,  you  feel  that  it  is  entirely  inade- 
quate under  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vail  throughout  the   world  today? 

General  LeMay.  The  trend,  as  I  see  it 
established  now.  goes  downhill  to  about  8 
p>ercent — about  4  years  from  now. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Is  the  proposal  being 
made  to  use  the  impounded  $514  5  million 
which  was  made  available  a  year  ago  for 
other  purposes  in  the  budget  for  next  year? 

General  LeMat.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that. 

Senator  Dworshak.  I  say  that  $514  5  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  for  manned 
bombers  has  been  Impounded 

General  LeMay.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
views  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  are 
not  premised  on  anything  else  except  a 
patriotic  desire  to  keep  the  United  States 
secure  from  Soviet  aggression  and  to 
thereby  preserve  the  peace.  He  has  no 
other  ax  to  grind — no  monetary  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  Indeed,  if  there 
were  any  monetary  considerations  which 
overrode  his  dedication  to  the  ser\ice  of 
our  country,  he  could  long  since  have  re- 
signed and  gone  into  private  industry'  to 
make  his  fortune.  Articles  such  as  the 
one  appearing  last  March  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Marquis  Childs,  entitled 
"Invisible  Lobby  Behind  the  RS-70' 
are  interesting  reading,  but  they  miss  the 
point  that  regardless  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  in  contracts  and  employment  oc- 
casioned by  a  stepped-up  RS-70  pro- 
gram, the  merits  of  the  program  arc 
what  count.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be 
argued  that  defeat  of  these  amendments 
will  mean  an  increased  cost  of  national 
defense  over  the  budget  request,  there 
are  at  least  two  answers.  First,  this  need 
not  necessarily  result  if  cuts  are  made 
elsewhere  to  make  room  for  the  stepped- 
up  RS-70  program.  Second,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senate  should  have  had  this  in 
mind  the  other  day  when  it  decided  to 
spend  $750  million,  not  contained  in  the 
budget,  for  public  works.  Which  are 
we  to  have?  An  adequate  strategic  air 
power  to  preserve  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility? Or  a  public  works  program  which 
did  not  even  have  the  priority  warranting 
its  inclusion  in  the  budget?  I  believe 
the  answer  is  obvious. 

I  predict  that  history  will  record  that 
our  present  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  shares 
a  position  of  foresight  and  dedication 
comparable  to  that  of  other  great  mili- 
tary leaders  of  our  country,  such  as  Gen. 
Billy  Mitchell,  Admiral  Halsey,  General 
Pershing,   and   General   MacArthur.     I 
believe  that  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee   represents   a  vote   of 
confidence  in  him,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate itself  will  extend  that  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  rejecting  this  amendment. 
Exhibit  1 
Invisible  Lobby   Behind  the   RS-70 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Ever  since  General  Elsenhower  uttered  his 
warning,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  presidency, 
about  the  threat  of  the  domination  of  what 
he  called  the  military- Industrial  complex, 
the  power  of  that  complex  has  become  more 
apparent. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  pressures  applied 
on  the  administration  to  back  down  In  Its 
opposition  to  what  would  eventually  be  a 
$10  billion  program  for  the  RS-70,  formerly 
the  B-70  bomber,  had  been  seen  In  this 
capital  for  a  long  time.  The  agreement  by 
the  administration  to  give  careful  study  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  means  a  truce  but  it 
is  not  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  one  side  of  the  struggle  Is  the  Air 
Force,  big  industry  representing  payrolls  in 
a  number  of  States  and  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  Senate  and  House  who  represent 
those  States.  On  the  other  side  is  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  backed  by 
the  President. 

That  lineup  Is,  however,  an  oversimplifica- 
tion. This  controversy  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  flght  between  the  battleship 
admirals  and  the  submariners  in  the  Navy. 
Advocates  of  a  missile  strategy  In  the  Air 
Force  are  said  to  have  doubts  about  the 
course  of  their  chief,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay. 
who  Is  all  out  against  the  other  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  against  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  in  behalf  of  the 
manned  bomber. 

On  the  administration  side,  the  President 
h.is  been  reminded  by  Senator  Babrt  Gold- 
water,  one  of  the  most  Impassioned  advo- 
cates of  the  program,  that  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy he  had  favored  the  B-70  and  had 
criticized  his  predecessor  for  opposing  Its 
development.  The  burden  of  responsibility 
puts  an  entirely  different  look  on  the  whole 
problem  of  defense.  The  President  has 
:requently  called  attention  to  the  nearly 
$10  billion  added  to  the  defense  budget  In 
missiles,  hardened  sites,  the  bomber  alert 
and  in  conventional  forces. 


As  for  McNamara,  he  has  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt  about  his  view  that  to  pro- 
duce the  B-70 — or  the  Reconnaissance  Strike 
70,  as  it  has  become  known — would  be  a 
political  surrender  to  the  demand  for  Jobs 
and  Industry  contracts.  Last  May,  as  he 
had  begun  to  get  a  grip  on  the  awesome 
assignment  he  had  taken  on,  he  said  to  a 
close  a.jsoclate: 

"I'll  .'itake  everything  on  stopping  the  B  70. 
If  there  is  one  thing  I  know  It  is  research 
and  development  " 

Already  $1.3  billion  has  been  committed 
for  development  of  three  prototypes  of  the 
reconnilssance-strlke  plane  and  nearly  a 
billion  has  been  spent  or  Is  about  to  be 
spent.  The  RS-7C  Is  supposed  to  carry 
equlpnjent  that,  while  the  plane  is  flying  at 
2,000  miles  an  hour,  can  send  back  photo- 
graphic data  indicating  targets  for  a  second 
and  followup  nuclear  strike.  It  would  also 
carry  Skybolts,  which  could  be  fired  on  tar- 
gets from  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles.  McNamara  doubts  that  the  plane  as 
presently  conceived  could  possibly  carry  the 
contemplated  equipment  stiU  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

The  Air  Force  has  pushed  a  campaign 
backlnfj  the  conviction  not  only  that  the 
RS-70  is  feasible  but  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  Nation's  defense.  Clearance  officers  in 
the  Pentagon  were  astonished  to  get  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  Air  Force  for  a  Republican 
Congressman  attacking  McNamara's  posi- 
tion.    Clearance  was  denied 

Coorlinated  with  the  military  pressure  wa-s 
the  operation  of  the  industrial  lobby  rep- 
resenting the  subcontractors  in  at  least  20 
States  that  would  have  a  piece  of  the  RS-70 
project.  One  Pentagon  office  was  reported 
to  be  working  exclusively  on  making  sure 
that  Members  of  Congress  from  these  States 
would  know  about  the  payrolls  to  be  gen- 
erated by  a  $10  billion  RS  70   program. 

The  industrial  side  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  might  be  called  the  invisible 
lobby,  since  the  agents  of  the  relatively 
small  Jiumber  of  giant  corporations  getting 
most  defense  contracts  do  not  have  to  reg- 
ister under  the  Lobby  Act  One  of  the  few 
searching  efforts  to  show  how  it  operates  and 
its  effects  on  Government  spending  was  in 
a  series  of  articles  last  year  by  James  McCart- 
ney of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Govern- 
ment negotiators  are  far  too  often  out- 
manned,  outskllled.  and  outtraded  when  they 
sit  down  with  the  agents  of  big  Industry  to 
negotiate  contracts  adding  up  to  $50  billion 
a  year. 

McNf.mara  once  cited  the  pay  of  a  nego- 
tiator for  his  former  employer,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  of  $80,000  a  year,  sitting  opposite 
a  Defease  Department  procurement  officer 
getting  $10,000  a  year.  This  same  Imbalance 
runs  from  top  to  bottom 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage ol  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

DlRKSEN], 

Mr.  DlRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DlRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  many  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber, 
I  shall  take  about  5  minutes  to  sum- 
marize the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Yesterday  I  offered  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Appropriation  bill.  At  that  time  it  was 
charged  that  either  I  was  using  a  meat 
ax  approach  or  was  trying  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  House  of  Representatives.     I 


was  trying  to  do  neither.  I  was  speak- 
ing from  a  deep  conviction.  I  remind 
Senators  that  since  1932,  of  31  budgets, 
25  have  come  here  in  a  deficit  position. 
If  anyone  doubts  for  a  moment  that  oui- 
fiscal  situation  is  not  an  easy  one,  he  had 
better  take  a  second  guess,  because  the 
Nation  is  in  a  serious  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  diflBcult  to  contemplate  the  gold 
problem,  with  gold  moving  out  of  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  $3  million 
a  day  right  now,  and  to  match  what  is 
in  the  gold  stockpile  against  the  legal 
reserve  demand  against  demand  deposits 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  notes,  witliout 
taking  account  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  very  uneasy  predicament;  and  no 
one  knows  it  any  better  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ByrdI,  who  is  contending  with  the 
problem  almost  every  day. 

I  find  myself  in  pretty  good  company. 
I  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  my  side.  I  have  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  my  side.  I  have  a  former 
President  and  great  general  on  my  side. 
I  have  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  my 
.side,  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
did  not  ask  for  the  amount  that  is  in 
the  bill, 

Tlie  bill  provides  $491  million  for  this 
purix)se.  I  tried  to  put  a  ceiling  of  $171 
million  on  it,  so  as  to  save  $320  million. 
One  hundred  seventy-one  million  dollars 
is  all  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
a.skfd  for.  Senators  will  find  that  in 
the  hearintrs.  That  is  all  the  President 
wanted.  That  is  all  Mr.  McNamara 
wanted.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  .subcommittee  under  date  of 
October  27,  1961,  when  we  provided  him 
with  $514  million,  and  he  would  not 
spend  it.  Now  we  are  entreating  the 
Department  all  over  again  with  the 
extra  money,  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
sive  it  to  you.  Please  spend  it."  But 
the  Department  has  not  asked  for  it. 

The  difference  between  the  original 
amendment  and  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment is  that  this  amendment  sets  a  ceil- 
ing of  $171  million  on  expenditures.  The 
Proxmire  amendment  merely  set  a  floor. 
Shall  we  force  this  money  on  the  De- 
partment?    I  shall  not. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  economy  in  our 
Military  Establishment  as  well  as  in  our 
other  appropriations. 

I  add  only  one  further  comment.  Does 
any  Senator  believe  that  the  Budget  Di- 
rector is  not  interested  in  this  subject? 
Does  any  Senator  believe  that  the  distin- 
E^uLshed  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, is  not  interested?  If  they 
needed  and  wanted  this  money,  they 
would  have  asked  for  it. 

We  can  see  that  some  of  the  testimony 
on  this  point  by  Dr.  Brown  and  other 
witne.sses  is  pretty  fuzzy.  I  read  the 
pertinent  part  of  the  hearings.  The 
head  of  the  Air  Force,  General  LeMay, 
came  before  the  committee  and  said  that 
the  amount  asked  for  in  the  budget  is 
as  much  as  any  reasonable  person  could 
ask  for.  He  said  that  perhaps  the  funds 
could  be  rearranged  and  reprogramed 
to  do  whatever  development  work  needed 
to  be  done.  So  there  was  no  point  in  go- 
in^'  above  the  budget  figure. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  Do  Senators 
want  to  provide  the  Department  with 


$320  million  which  the  Department  has 
not  requested?  If  so,  then  vote  against 
the  amendment.  Do  Senators  want  to 
provide  $320  million  that  neither  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  nor  the  President 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  asked 
for?  If  so,  then  give  them  the  money 
and  vote  against  the  amendment. 

But  I  am  not  yet  in  that  frame  of 
mind  where  I  shall  force  money  on  the 
President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  when  there 
will  be  comin?  to  the  Senate  shortly — 
and  it  is  under  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  ihis  afternoon — a  proposal 
to  kick  the  di'bt  ceiling  to  $'06  billion, 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  situation  needs  any 
further  embellishment.  I  am  ready  to 
vote.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  ^linority  leader  stated  that 
President  Eis'^hower  was  on  his  side. 

Mr  DlRKSEN.    Hp  still  is. 

Mr.  R0BE:RTS0N.  Very  well.  He 
recommended  $358  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senatcr  from  Illinois  says  that 
President  Kennedy  is  on  his  side,  al- 
though the  I'resident  has  reduced  the 
request  to  $22)  million. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  one  on  which  13  Sen- 
ators just  fai'ed. 

Mr.  DIRKf  EN.     Yes,  it  is;  I  agree. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
had  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  his 
amendment.  I  hope  he  will  not  get  even 
13  votes;  nevertheless,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinoi.s. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
irNDERl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
H\rtke1,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  t  N' r.  McNamara  1  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  al.so  annojnce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr.  Chavez  1  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnejs. 

I  further  ennouncc  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  HickeyI,  and 
tiie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  aie  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Lou  siana  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  FMr.  Mc- 
Namara!, and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikenJ  and 


the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  al>sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  order 
is  entered. 


[No.  91  Leg] 

YEAS— 15 

Anderson 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Bush 

Fulbrtght 

Proxmire 

Capehart 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carroll 

Holland 

Wiley 

Clark 

Javitfi 

NAYS— 72 

Williams.  Del. 

AUott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bartiett 

Havden 

Murphy 

Beall 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

BoKKS 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Jordan 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kcatmg 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

KeTauver 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Ca.se,  N  J. 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Case,  S  Dak 

Long.  Hawaii 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Cotton 

M-insfleld 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Meridian 

Stennls 

Djuglas 

McOee 

Symington 

D*orshak 

Metralf 

T.ilmadge 

EUfjle 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Young.  N  Dak 

Gore 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Aiken 

El  lender 

Johnston 

Beiuiett 

Gruenlug 

McNamara 

B'Jtler 

Hartke 

Tower 

Chavez 

Hlckey 

East  land 

Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
asreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up   my    amendments   numbered    "6-11- 

62 C,"   and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

tlnat  the  reading  of  the  amendments  be 
dispensed  with.  I  can  explain  the 
amendments  very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments is  dispensed  with. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire are  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  1.  strike  out  '•$2,929,200.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,649,- 
200.000".  ^  ^   _. 

On  page  32,  line  5.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
lollovring:  'Provided.  That  none  of  these 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
an   aircriiit   carrier." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  there 
be  allotted  20  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 10  minutes  to  the  side,  before  the 
vote  is  taken. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  DlRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
taken  for  this  discussion  be  exclusive 
of  the  time  limitation  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DlRKSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  contemplates 
completing  action  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  tonight. 

Mr,^ANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, it  appears  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  finish  action  on  the  bill  tonight. 
If  so,  it  is  the  intention  to  call  up  Cal- 
endar No.  1487.  H.R.  8031,  the  all-chan- 
nel TV  bill,  and  that  will  be  the  pending 
business  for  tomorrow. 

After  that  it  is  considered  possible  that 
the  Senate  will  take  up  Calendar  No. 
1501.  S.  2970.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration bill:  Calendar  No.  1536.  S. 
3161.  making  permanent  the  Export  Cen- 
tre 1  Act:  Calendar  No.  1526,  S.  3062.  per- 
mitting hay  harvesting  on  conservation 
reserve  acreage;  Calendar  No.  1544.  H  R. 
11040.  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
bill  may  take  some  time. 

Somewhere  in  between  the  considera- 
tion of  those  bills,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  Calendar  No.  1438.  H.R.  10162.  an  art 
to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act.  relative  to  the  Internati-^nal 
Monetary  Fund;  Calendar  No.  1332, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  relating  to 
the  State  of  Alaska,  with  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska:  Calendar 
No.  1481,  Senate  Resolution  37.  amend- 
ing rule  XIX,  relative  to  disparaging 
language:  and  Calendar  No.  1494.  H.R. 
7913,  increasing  of  number  of  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

Those  measures  will  be  taken  up,  if 
not  exactly,  approximately  in  that  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  mention  the  bill  increasing  the 
housing  allowance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  get  to 
that  particular  one.  It  was  reported 
from  the  policy  committee  today,  and 
will  be  brought  up  shortly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  Calendar  No.  1487,  H.R.  8031,  is 
it  contemplated  that  there  will  be  seri- 
ous opposition  to  that  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  the 
business  tomorrow.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton] has  a  few  remarks  to  make.  Other 
Senators  may  wish  to  speak.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  expect 
any  serious  problems? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
signer  of  the  minority  views,  while  I  will 
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accept  the  generalization  of  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  I  think  there 
is  a  principle  involved,  and  I  shall  briefly 
review  the  reasons  for  the  minority  views 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  I  have  signed.  Because  I 
feel  there  is  a  principle  involved  that 
in  the  future  may  be  of  importance,  and 
in  which  other  Senators  may  share  our 
views.  I  may  request  a  roUcall,  but  I 
would  certainly  not  belabor  the  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  hsis  just  said;  and,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  may  say  that  there  will  be  op- 
position. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11289)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  pending  amendment  does,  very 
briefly,  is  to  reduce  the  appropriation  by 
$280  million.  It  provides  that  none  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  spent  for  the 
construction  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

The  bill  now  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  conventional,  nonnuclear-pow- 
ered  aircraft  carrier.  It  provides  $280 
million  for  that  purpose. 

The  fact  is  that  it  will  probably  cost 
closer  to  $320  million  for  the  ship  itself, 
and  if  we  include  the  cost  of  weapons, 
aircraft,  and  tankers,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  will  be  at  least  $1  billion  for  one 
ship. 

This  will  not  be  an  addition  to  the 
aircraft  carriers  that  we  have,  but  it 
will  be  a  replacement.  It  will  mean  that 
a  somewhat  newer  type  will  replace  one 
of  the  Essex-type  carriers. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  16  car- 
riers. We  are  supposed  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  attack  fleet  to  14,  anyway,  so 
what  we  are  doing  is  providing  a  some- 
what newer,  somewhat  more  advanced 
carrier,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion,  to 
replace  one  of  our  older  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  in  competition  with  anybody  on  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
none  and  will  not  build  any.  We  will 
not  be  in  competition  with  anyone  in  the 
future.  The  fact  is  that  Red  China  does 
not  have  any.  No  other  Communist 
country  will  build  any.  The  British  have 
five  aircraft  carriers.  They  are  building 
no  new  ones.  They  have  some  additional 
small  commando-type  carriers.  The 
French  have  one.  Germany  has  none. 
Russia  has  none.    Red  China  has  none. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $280  million,  which  is 
only  a  downpayment  on  an  ultimate 
expenditure  of  $1  billion,  is  wasteful. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  military  experts,  aircraft  carriers 
became  obsolete  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  If  they  were  not  obsolete  then, 
certainly  developments  since  then  have 
changed   warfare   thoroughly. 

The  human  mind  has  trouble  keeping 
pace  with  the  rapidity  of  change,  when 
we  realize  that  we  are  living  now  in  the 
missile  age,  when  we  have  planes  that 
can  fly  at  4.000  miles  an  hour,  when  we 


have  missiles  that  travel  at  a  speed  of 
17,500  miles  an  hour,  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  systems,  as  are  the  Russians, 
whicli  give  promise  of  being  able  to  shoot 
down  a  missile  the  size  of  a  typewriter, 
going  at  a  speed  of  17.500  miles  an  hour, 
300  miles  in  the  air.  We  think  we  can 
hit  such  a  missile  and  knock  it  down. 
Think  what  an  inviting  and  easy 
target  an  aircraft  carrier  makes  in  con- 
trast. The  size  of  an  aircraft  carrier  is 
three  times  the  size  of  this  Capitol.  It 
is  tlu-ee  football  fields  in  length.  It 
trav(!ls  at  30  knots.  It  makes  the  easiest 
kind  of  target. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  has  .said  that 
such  a  carrier  would  be  used  only  under 
conventional  war  circumstances.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  under  conventional  war  con- 
ditions an  Essci-type  carrier  would  be  as 
useful  as  the  one  we  are  being  asked  to 
prov  de  funds  for.  The  showaiR  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  is  a  .symbol  of  our  power, 
prestige,  and  willingness  to  act,  espe- 
cially in  southeast  Asia  and  other  areas 
where  we  have  no  land  bases.  If  we 
steam  up  with  an  Essex-type  carrier,  it 
is  ju:>t  as  impressive  in  Lebanon,  Laos,  or 
Vietnam  as  if  we  steamed  up  there  with 
the  latest  type  of  aircraft  carrier. 

The  fact  is  that  an  aircraft  carrier  is 
slow  moving,  exceedingly  expensive,  and 
wou'd  be  used  only  in  limited  warfare. 
We  have  ample  a.rcraft  earners  avail- 
able for  that  type  of  warfare. 

I  :reser\-e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  labor  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
has  spoken  the  truth,  and  I  shall  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielil  myself  2  minutes. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill  that  we  hope  and 
pray  we  shall  never  be  involved  in  a 
nuclear  war.  We  put  billions  of  dollars 
into  our  defense  with  the  hope  of  stay- 
ing the  hand  of  a  possible  aggressor. 
But  all  militai-y  experts  are  agreed  that 
when  we  wish  to  bring  our  power  to  bear 
upon  what  we  call  a  brush  war,  we  need 
a  siu'face  ship;  and  if  we  need  a  surface 
ship,  it  must  be  a  modern  one.  The 
£Jss(;x-type  carrier  cannot  handle  our 
fast  airplanes.  It  kills  the  pilots  and 
des:roys  the  planes. 

In  urging  support  for  the  $171  mil- 
lion amendment  on  the  RS-70  bomber, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wi.scon- 
sin  said  the  President  does  not  want  it 
and  that  the  Defense  Department  does 
not  want  it.  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clark  1. 
who  voted  with  him,  said  the  President 
told  him  yesterday.  "If  you  vote  it,  I  will 
not  spend  it." 

With  respect  to  this  aircraft  carrier, 
the  President  says.  "I  want  it."  The 
head  of  the  Department  of  Defense  says, 
'T  want  it."  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  said,  "We  need  it."  The  House 
committee  was  unanimous  in  approving 
it.  The  House  was  unanimous  in  voting 
for  it,  except  that  the  House  cut  the 


amount  $30  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  The  Senate  subcommittee  was 
unanimously  for  it.  The  Senate  full 
committee  was  unanimously  for  it. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  seeks  to  place  his  judgment 
against  the  combined  military  judgments 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Nation,  and  he 
says  it  would  be  a  wasteful  expenditure. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  the 
point  that  an  aircraft  carrier  travels 
only  30  knots.  That  is  exactly  30  knots 
faster  than  a  missile  base  travels,  I  assure 
the  Senator. 

The  combined  miUtary  judgment  of 
this  Nation,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  pointed  out,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  fact  that  this  carrier  would 
replace  another  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
fleet  is  good,  In  my  view.  That  carrier 
will  not  be  scrapped.  It  will  be  put  where 
it  can  be  revived  and  put  into  service 
a.^ain  if  we  should  need  it. 

With  the  high-speed  planes  of  today, 
which  have  to  take  off  and  land  on 
carriers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  high- 
speed modem  carriers  to  accept  the 
planes,  to  decelerate  the  plane  with  high 
landing  speeds. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  jield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  if  he  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  And  a  reference  to  this  carrier 
in  the  hearings.  I  do  not  see  any  ex- 
planation as  to  why  it  was  not  author- 
ized to  be  a  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  because 
it  was  said  it  would  cost  too  much.  The 
Department  wished  to  try  out  the  one 
which  wa.s  recently  commissioned  before 
$100  million  more  was  put  into  that  type 
of  carrier.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Enterprise.  We  went  on  it  in  the  recent 
maneuvers.     It  is  a  wonderful  ship. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Nuclear  power  for 
naval  vessels  is  not  as  important  in  re- 
gard to  carriers  as  it  is  in  regard  to 
certain  other  types,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  carriers  can  store  great  amount.s 
of  fuel. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  we  dis- 
cussed this  problem  in  respect  to  an 
appropriation  bill  of  3  years  ago.  Tlie 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  admin- 
istration did  not  particularly  favor 
nuclear  carriers.  Much  drama  and  ex- 
citement are  involved.  A  carrier  takes 
on  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  It  can  go 
practically  around  the  world  without 
refueling. 

The  need  for  nuclear  power,  marine- 
wise,  is  much  greater  in  respect  to  sub- 
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marines  and  some  other  vessels  than  in 
respect  to  carriers,  which  have  a  tre- 
mendous cajjacity  for  carrying  fuel. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  addition  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  the  additional  cost  of  nuclear  power 
for  an  aircraft  carrier,  if  my  memory 
is  correct,  is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
a  Polaris  submarine.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  $120  million,  slightly  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  Polaris  submarine. 

In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  lias  said,  the  carrier  must 
carry  fuel  for  the  aircraft  which  fly  off 
its  deck,  sc  it  must  be  refueled  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  obtain  fuel  for 
the  aircraft 

The  conventional  system  is  better  for 
those  reasons.  We  get  more  for  the 
money  elseu  here,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  refuel  the  carrier  anyway. 

Mr.  GOIX>WATER.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reply  briefly  to  the  latest  point 
made. 

In  the  1959  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
nuclear-pou  ered  carrier  several  Sena- 
tors, including  some  leading  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  said 
that  to  acquire  a  conventional  carrier 
would  be  to  buy  obsolescence.  The  bill 
asks  us  to  buy  a  conventional  carrier. 
It  was  stated  then  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  do  so.  I  believe  the 
argument  had  considerable  force  at  that 
time,  when  stated  in  support  of  the  nu- 
clear carriei . 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  a  car- 
rier is  the  fact  that  it  must  be  refueled. 
This  is  a  weakness  in  regard  to  many 
ships.  As  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  the  carrier  not  only  must 
carry  a  gref.t  amount  of  fuel  for  its  own 
purposes,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  fuel 
for  the  plaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  am 
ready  to  vo'^. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 

MIREl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected, 
M-.  MOF:SE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  11289.  particxilarly  as  it  relates  to 
the  subjec';  of  alteration,  repair,  and 
convsrsion  of  naval  vessels,  is  of  great 
potential  inportance  to  the  economy  of 
my  home  State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Nation.  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  as  reported,  although  I  formerly 
preferred  the  version  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  18,  1962. 
would  in  elTect  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  assign  35  percent  of  the 
funds  appi'opriated  for  alteration,  re- 
pair, and  conversion  of  naval  vessels  to 


privately  owned  shipyards,  with  65  per- 
cent of  such  work  remaining  in  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned U,S.  Navy  yards.  This 
would  represent  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  work  allocated  to  private 
yards  which,  between  fiscal  years  1953 
and  1962,  averaged  19.7  percent  for  re- 
pair and  alterations  and  11.3  percent  for 
conversions,  according  to  statistics  in- 
serted in  the  records  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  this  provision — section 
540 — incorporates  language  advocated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  would 
give  to  the  President  some  flexibility  in 
altering  this  proportion  in  an  emergency. 

Oregon  possesses  none  of  the  12  U.S. 
naval  shipyards  or  ship  repair  facilities. 
It  does,  however,  have  private  shipyards 
of  proven  capability,  such  as  Gunderson 
Bros.  Engineering,  Willamette  Iron  & 
Steel,  Albina  Engine  &  Marine,  North- 
west Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland  Ship- 
building Co.,  Floating  Marine  Ways,  and 
Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

Many  officers  and  workers  in  these 
concerns  as  well  as  interested  business- 
men, union  ofQcials,  and  local  residents 
have  written  me  concerning  the  merits 
of  such  an  allocation.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  in  my  State  that  Oregon 
shipbuilders  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  naval  repair  work,  and 
to  receive  an  increasing  amount  of  it. 
commensurate  with  their  frequently 
demonstrated  ability  to  do  a  better  job 
at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  need  not  review  the  many  considera- 
tions advanced  in  support  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  repair  work  being  assigned 
to  private  yards.  The  Members  of  the 
Senate,  particularly  those  from  States 
with  seafaring  traditions,  are  well  aware 
of  what  is  involved. 

I  advocate  that  thorough  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  recognized  efiQciency 
of  private  shipyards,  to  the  potential 
saving  of  taxpayers  money,  and  to  the 
strategic  value  of  further  dispersal  of 
naval  repair  facilities  which  would  result 
if  a  greater  proportion  of  this  work  were 
to  go  to  private  yards  of  established 
competence  such  as  are  found  in  Port- 
land and  the  vicinity.  The  importance 
of  having  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
labor  on  hand  in  important  port  areas  as 
those  found  in  Oregon,  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind. 

A  further  factor,  in  these  days  of  the 
growing  concern  of  this  Nation  over  the 
situation  in  Asia,  is  the  development  of 
wartime  capabilities  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  this  country  where  many  commercial 
facilities  are  languishing  in  contrast  to 
some  Canadian  ports  which  flourish  in 
the  relative  absence  of  governmental 
restrictions. 

As  a  vivid  and  timely  example,  the 
repair  facilities  of  the  Willamette  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.  recently  laid  idle  for  sev- 
eral days,  resulting  in  unemplojTnent  for 
approximately  800  men.  During  this 
period,  advertisements  apiseared  in  the 
Portland  newspapers  indicating  that 
shipfitters  and  welders  were  needed  im- 
mediately at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  belief 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 


mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 

that— 

The  entire  problem  of  the  utilization  of 
shipyard  facilities  is  a  matter  for  Intensive 
study  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Navy  with  a  view  toward  working  out 
a  realistic,  practical,  and  economical  ap- 
proach to  the  utilization  of  this  capability 
In  accordance  with  the  best  intereste  of  the 
Government. 

I  commend  the  House  subcommittee 
for  requesting  such  a  study  to  be  made 
so  that  the  results  will  be  available  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  consideration  of 
the  1964  budget  estimates,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  join  in  the  request. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  state  of  the  transcript 
of  the  present  hearing,  which  I  find  to 
contain  several  examples  of  inconsist- 
ency, argumentative  material,  and 
comparisons  of  unequals  upon  such  basic 
points  as  comparative  costs  for  repair, 
employment  figures  and  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

What  does  clearly  emerge  from  the 
testimony  is  the  hard  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic commercial  shipbuilding  industry 
is  suffering  grievously  because  of  foreign 
competition.  This  is  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate congressional  concern.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams! aptly  pointed  out.  foreign  nations 
are  undertaking  shipbuilding  programs 
for  reasons  of  prestige  as  well  as  of  eco- 
nomic advantage  and  the  combination 
of  these  factors  is  further  aggravattr.g 
the  world's  excess  of  shipping  capacity. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  plight 
of  our  shipbuilding  industry  also  is  in- 
fluenced by  these  factors. 

Construction,  repair,  and  conversion 
of  naval  and  related  wartime  vessels  has 
not  in  the  past,  and  can  never  in  the 
future,  suflice  to  sustain  the  economic 
health  of  the  industry.  According  to 
figures  furnished  to  me  In  December 
1961  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  average 
employment  in  private  shipyards  in  fis- 
cal year  1961  was  122,400.  This  com- 
pares to  135.000  during  the  Korean  war. 
1,500.000  during  World  War  II,  and  an 
average  of  52,520  during  the  years  1933- 
39.  It  would  seem  unrealistic  to  set  in- 
dustry standards  by  the  1^2  million 
persons  employed  during  World  War  n 
or  by  the  20  private  yards  which  ab- 
sorbed this  World  War  n  production 
and  have  since  shut  down  berause  re- 
quirements have  been  fulfilled. 

In  some  categories  such  as  for  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
private  industry  has  done  100  percent  of 
the  work,  which  is  along  the  lines  of 
their  traditional  operations  in  construc- 
tion of  merchant  shipping. 

For  other  categories,  such  as  repair 
and  alteration,  which  must  sometimes  be 
done  on  an  emergency  basis,  and  must 
always  be  done  immediately  regardless 
of  the  complexity  and  regardless  of  the 
state  of  labor-management  relations,  the 
Navy  has  retained  80.3  percent. 

Because  of  these  complex  factors.  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  that  both  the 
Navy's  request  for  $200  million  to  mod- 
ernize its  yards  and  the  request  of  pri- 
vate shipbuildmg  interests  for  a  greater 
share  of  repair  and  alteration  work  be 
thoroughly  studied. 
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While  this  study  is  being  conducted,  I 
urge  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, that  the  subcommittee  retain  that 
portion  of  the  House  version  of  HJl. 
11289  providing  an  increase  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  the  proportion  for  ship- 
work  going  to  private  yards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11289)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?    On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  armoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
lajtd].  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartki].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan   [Mr.  McNamara]   are  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.CHAVEz]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruenwcI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr, 
Johnston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HtjmphreyI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickey],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Javlts 

Jordan 

Keating 

KefauTcr 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

LiAUSche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  HawaU 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Aiken 
Bennett 
Butler 
Chavez 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 
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YEAS--88 

CarroU 

Case,  N. J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

I>wor8hak 

Ellender 


Kngle 

Krvln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jackson 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mon 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muakle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RusseU 

SaltonstaU 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING- 

Eastland  Humphrey 

Oruenlng  Johnston 

Hartke  McNamara 

Hickey  Tower 


Scott 

SmathcTS 

Smith. 

Smith,  Main* 

Spark  man 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 
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So  the  bill   (H.R.  11289)   was  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Ch.wez,  Mr.  H.^YDEN,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
S.^LTONSTALL,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT      OP      THE      FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF   1934 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1487,  H.R. 
8031. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8031)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  insert  "adequately". 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW   AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUSINESS    CONFIDENCE    MUST    BE 
EAJEINED 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  about  the  extremely  important 
speech  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Yale  University  on  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  an  honorary 
degree  there  on  Monday  last.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  what  is  happening  to  It,  because 
I  am  a  member  of  those  committees  of 
the  Senate  which  deal  with  this  subject. 
The  repercussions  of  the  President's 
commencement  address  at  Yale,  the 
break  and  continuing  slide  in  the  prices 
of  securities  on  the  stock  exchanges,  and 
the  growing  crisis  of  business  confidence 
in  the  economy  and  in  the  administra- 
tion, are  likely  to  make  the  domestic 
economy  the  overshadowing  issue  of  the 
remainder  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  state  of  the  economy,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recognized, 
lends  credence  to  the  situation,  as  the 
economic  community  senses  a  pause  in 
the  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1960. 
Although  employment  seems  to  have  im- 
proved, there  is  some  discouraging  news 
on  retail  sales,  personal  income,  and  cor- 
poration profits,  and  we  still  face  the 
hard  nut  of  endemic,  unacceptable  un- 
employment at  a  rate  of  5.4  percent. 

This  morning  we  are  told  that  the 
No.  1  administration  priority  is  tax  re- 
vision, but  this,  let  us  understand.  Is  the 
legislative  action  on  the  tax  bill  already 
passed  in  the  House  with  its  highly  con- 
troversial provisions  on  withholding  tax 
on  dividends  and  interest,  and  its  pro- 
vision for  Income  tax  credit  for  new 
equipment  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  who  is  in  the  Chamber 
now.  This  is  not  the  antirecession  tax 
cut  which  has  been  much  discussed  and 
which  some  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  are  openly  opposing. 

The  President  has  asked  for  business 
confidence.  But  has  he  earned  it?  The 
answer  is,  not  yet.  The  grave  danger  of 
current  events  is  that  we  must  have 
business  confidence  to  avoid  a  recession, 
to  deal  with  endemic  unemployment,  to 
retool  and  coordinate  U.S.  trade  and  in- 
dustry, to  expand  our  markets,  to  deal 
with  our  adverse  international  balance 
of  payments  and  to  give  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Business  confidence  does  not  mean  the 
confidence  of  only  management  or  in- 
vestors; it  also  means  the  confidence  of 
labor  and  consumers.  Confidence  in 
Government  does  not  mean  only  confi- 
dence in  the  President;  it  also  means 
confidence  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
majority  party,  which  at  least  presum- 
ably will  determine  the  Eictlons  both  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress. 

Can  the  President  ask  for  the  confi- 
dence of  business  if  he  does  not  also 
propose  to  win  that  confidence  through 
asserting  an  equality  of  leadership  when 
it  comes  to  labor?  Can  the  President 
expect  the  confidence  of  American  busi- 
ness in  his  leadership  of  the  Nation  be- 
fore he  shows  his  ability  to  lead  his  own 
party? 
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In  short,  whatever  the  President  may 
say  about  myths  and  cliches,  and  how- 
ever agreeable  may  be  his  intellectual 
speculations,  both  he  and  the  country 
are  up  against  the  hard  proposition  that 
confidence  to  be  received  must  be  earned, 
that  the  economic  equation  demands 
productivity  and  markets,  and  that  an 
economy  cannot  be  gotten  to  move  for- 
ward by  Incantations,  intellectual  as  they 
may  be,  any  more  than  it  can  by  cliches 
and  myths. 

There  are  some  fundamental  chal- 
lenges in  American  economic  life  today, 
which  cannot  be  glossed  over  or  avoided. 
Among  them  is  endemic  unemployment — 
to  which  I  have  already  referred — stand- 
ing at  3.7  million  with  nearly  700,000 
already  out  of  a  job  for  6  months 
or  longer.  The  country  apparently  has 
no  confidence  in  the  intimation  that 
public  works  are  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  The  country  wants  a  way 
to  increase  economic  activity,  and  the 
traditional  New  Deal  approach  to  un- 
employment is  considered  to  be  obsolete. 
Nor  does  the  country  have  any  confidence 
in  the  "made-work"  idea,  understand- 
able as  it  is  that  the  trade  union  leaders 
should  resort  to  demands  for  a  shorter 
workweek  in  the  absence  of  anything 
more  substantial  on   the  horizon. 

The  problem  also  is  in  how  to  make 
the  transition  to  greater  automation, 
lower  costs,  and  greater  integration  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  Here  cooperative  ac- 
tion and  financing  during  a  transition 
period  are  most  important.  The  man- 
power retraining  bill  is  a  welcome  first 
step.  There  are  grave  problems,  how- 
ever, presented  by  our  antitrust  laws 
which  in  some  of  their  operations  are 
now  also  obsolete;  by  the  absence  of  co- 
ordination in  American  business  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  cold  war  challenge 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  mechanism 
like  a  peace  production  board  for  this 
purpose. 

Techniques  of  taxation  are  far  behind 
the  times  and  the  present  tax  bill  does 
not  deal  with  them.  The  administra- 
tion recognizes  this  and  promises  to  is- 
sue new  depreciation  schedules  on 
equipment  and  machinery  within  the 
month  which  will  help.  But  the  whole 
problem  of  incentive  in  the  tax  system 
for  those  who  work  and  produce  has  not 
yet  been  met  or  even  effectively  put  be- 
fore us. 

I  have  this  practical  suggestion  to 
make,  if  the  President  is  looking  for  the 
confidence  of  business;  and  I  applaud 
him  for  seeking  it:  A  much  more  con- 
structive purpose  could  be  served  now  if 
the  administration  would  announce 
abandonment  of  both  impractical  with- 
holding provisions  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest and  the  discriminatory  proposals 
for  the  taxation  of  U.S.  private  foreign 
investment,  so  that  the  tax  bill,  still  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  could  be 
cleared  and  passed.  In  this  way  the 
issues  would  be  clarified  for  meaningful 
and  immediate  consideration  of  the 
thoroughgoing  reform  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture which  the  administration  has  prom- 
ised to  put  before  the  Congress  this 
year,  and  which  is  proposed  to  go  into 
effect  on  January  1.  1963. 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  8- 
percent  tax  credit  for  equipment;  but  I 
believe  there  would  be  not  nearly  the 
need  for  that  provision,  although  I  agree 
with  the  proposal  for  it,  and  I  would 
support  it;  but  that,  too,  may  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

In  combination  with  the  revised  de- 
preciation schedules  promised  within  a 
month,  as  Secretary  Dillon  has  promised, 
the  U.S.  economic  community  could 
then  plan  for  the  future,  instead  of 
peering  into  a  dark  jungle  of  con- 
tradictory promises  and  hopes.  A  clear 
view  ahead  on  taxes  is  needed — and  this 
clear  view  must  include  an  acceptable, 
major  reform  at  the  lowest  and  highest 
levels  of  taxation,  not  just  a  "quickie" 
tax  cut  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  other 
measures  I  have  advocated,  would  be  of 
little  use  except  to  further  increase  the 
deficit. 

The  very  difficult  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  concerns  the  whole 
economic  world,  awaits  some  resolution. 
Whatever  the  President  may  think  about 
myths  in  budgets  and  national  debt, 
many  of  those  who  can  make  or  unmake 
our  balance  of  payments  and  those  with 
whom  we  compete  intensively  in  the 
world  market  for  exports  have  very  dif- 
ferent ideas.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  President  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  production  to  the 
national  debt — for  what  is  important  is 
what  we  are  worth  with  respect  to  what 
we  owe — but  I  am  talking  about  how 
we  can  be  worth  more.  That  is  the  new 
path:  and  I  believe  we  should  follow 
that  path. 

Productivity,  not  words,  will  answer 
the  "myth."  as  the  President  puts  it, 
about  the  national  debt.  Yet  we  see,  at 
the  very  moment  when  our  whole  ex- 
port trade  must  be  stimulated,  a  com- 
pletely contrary  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  in  pushing  its  tax 
bill  which  proposes  to  disadvantage 
American  investment  abroad  through  its 
tax  treatment,  even  though  such  invest- 
ment is  closely  tied  to  our  trade  and  the 
hopes  of  improving  our  international 
balance  of  payments. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  "serious 
dialogue  of  a  kind  which  has  led  in  Eu- 
rope to  such  fruitful  collaboration  among 
all  elements  of  economic  society  and  to 
a  decade  of  unrivaled  economic  prog- 
ress." I  join  him  in  this;  but  I  also  point 
out  that  leadership  demands  action  and 
decisions  and,  above  everything  else,  be- 
ing able  to  lead  in  one's  own  house  be- 
fore one  tries  to  lead  the  world. 

The  President  has  the  means  to  accom- 
plish the  results  he  seeks.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  every  American  that  he  suc- 
ceed, and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  speak 
today. 

I  want  the  President  to  succeed.  The 
fact  that  he  and  I  are  members  of  differ- 
ent poUtical  parties  is  immaterial  to  me 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  is 
not  that  kind  of  a  debate.  I  want  the 
President  to  succeed;  and  I  offer  these 
suggestions,  based  upon  my  work  in  the 
Senate  and  also  upon  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  greatest  financial  market  in  the 
world— that  in  New  York  City.     I  re- 


gard the  steps  I  have  suggested  as  ab- 
solutely indispensable  in  order  to  assure 
the  economic  progress  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.    President,    will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague  on  his  excellent 
address,  and  also  for  the  specific  recom- 
mendations he  has  made,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  calls  for  an  announce- 
ment by  the  administration  that  it  is 
abandoning  its  tax  program  insofar  as 
a  withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest is  concerned.  I  also  congratulate 
my  colleague  for  proposing  that  the  ad- 
ministration abandon  what  he  very 
properly  calls  its  discriminatory  pro- 
posals for  the  taxation  of  U.S. 
investors  abroad.  I  hope  those  in  the 
administration  who  are  concerned  with 
these  matters  will  give  careful  heed  to 
the  recommendations  my  colleague  is 
making. 

In  his  address  at  Yale,  the  President 
discussed  three  kinds  of  myths — those 
relating  to  the  size  and  scoF>e  of  govern- 
ment, to  fiscal  policy,  and  to  what  he 
termed  "the  matter  of  confidence." 
He  sought  to  dispel  what  he  called  those 
"myths",  in  terms  of  the  policies  and  the 
objectives  of  his  administration. 

However,  in  making  his  address  at 
Yale,  the  President  ignored  a  fourth 
area.  Despite  overtures  to  private  busi- 
ness, the  President  retains  an  apparent 
and  quite  obvious  apprehension  about 
the  business  community.  Personally,  I 
believe  it  is  a  myth  to  think  that  the 
interests  of  business  and  the  interests 
of  Government  necessarily  are  opposed. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  pub- 
lic confidence  is  fundamental  to  a  free 
economy.  What  we  have  observed  in 
recent  weeks — the  stock  market  dip  and 
the  slowdown  in  our  business  growth 
rate — amount  essentially  to  a  crisis 
arising  from  a  lack  of  confidence.  The 
President  is  correct  in  stressing  this 
point;  but  certainly  he  must  do  his 
share  in  building  the  necessary 
confidence. 

At  one  point  in  his  address  at  Yale 
University  the  President  made  an  ob- 
vious reference  to  business  leaders,  when 
he  said: 

If  a  contest  in  angry  argument  were  'arced 
upon  It,  no  administration  could  shrink 
from  response,  and  history  doee  not  suggest 
that  American  Presidents  are  totally  with- 
out resources  In  an  engagement  forced  upon 
them  because  of  hostility  In  one  sector  of 
society. 

I  wish  that  sentence  had  been  omitted 
from  the  President's  address. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  business 
community  is  as  hostile  as  the  President 
implies.  Private  industry  is  basic  to  a 
free-enterprise  system;  and  if  business- 
men were  of  the  frame  of  mind  he  at- 
tributes to  them,  we  would  be  in  for 
rough  sledding. 

So  I  trust  that  his  reference  to  "a 
contest  in  angry  argument"  does  not 
reveal  a  hesitation  on  his  part  to  really 
cooperate  with  industry.  In  a  society 
whose  lifeblood  is  friendly  cooperation 
between  labor,  industry  and  Government. 
any  failure   of  the   administration   to 
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trust  and  respect  one  or  another  of  -^^^^  ^«  ^-^^fi^^^  SoT^Tn  ve^?  ^e^riseTL*^  L^IS; 

these  parties  can  throw  up  a  real  barrier  speech,  to  which  I  am  makin*  my  con-  ^^^  drawbacks  of  thi«  proposal,  and.  in  an 

to  the  building  and  maintainhig  of  oon-  trlbutlon  In  the  way  of  an  answer  to  ^^^^  ^  stimulate  public  enthuaiaam  for  the 

fldence  in  a  free  economy.  those  questions.  ^iom  acrutiny  of  the  bin,  we  have  set  out  to 

Mr    President,   in  the  course  of   his  These  questions  are :  broadcast  a  series  of  sutements,  both  pro 

address  my  colleague   referred   to  tax  How    can    we    develop    and    sustain  and  con,  regarding  the  legislation,  and  asked 

revision   as  the  No    1   priority  of  the  strong    and   stable   world   markets   for  our   listeners  to  call  us  at  KOSI  public 

administraUon-  but  he  also  pointed  out  basic  commodities  without  unfairness  to  opinion  pou  headquarters  where  we  set  up  a 

that    this    entire    economic    quesUon  ^ --^^^^^^^^^'-' ^^^^^  ^''^''-  eX7ro2   ute'Jr  ex^^^ng"  the^^tr. 

is  gradually  becoming  the  overshadow-  lus  to  the  producer?  ^,^^^^  j^^  ^^       ^^^  the  legislation, 

ing  issue  for  the  remainder  of  this  ses-  How  can  we  generate  the  buying  power  \, Vcurred  lo  me  that  you  win  be  inter- 

sion  of  Congress— as  it  is.  which  can  consume  what  we  produce  on  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  results  of  the  poll.    During  4 

There   was   a    time   when   Secretary  our  farms  and  in  our  factories?  ^j^ys  our  operators  (pledged  to  keep  the  tally 

Ribicofl  talked  about  a  "sleeper"  issue  How  can  we  take  advantage  of  the  honestly  and  accurately  and  supervised  by 

for  1962-  and  I  believe  he  was  referring  miracles  of  automation,  with  the  great  station    personnel)    answered    6,387    phone 

to   the   important   proposed  legislation  demand   that   it   will   put  upon   high-  calls  and  reported  the  following; 

relating  to  medical  care.    His  choice  of  skilled  labor  and  yet  offer  employment  ^*''""* 

terms   was  an  interesting   one   at  the  to  the  half  a  million  of  unskilled  school    ^or      _ sai         13.7 

time:  and  right  now  it  seems  as  if  the  dropouts  every  year  who  enter  the  labor     Against o.oio         oo.^ 

"sleeper"  issue— perhaps  with  a  slight  market^-8  million  of  them  in  the  1960 's?  ^^^^                            ^  ^^^       ^^  ^ 

play   on   words— for    1962   will   be   the  How    do    we    eradicate    the    barriers 

economy  which  separate  substantial  minoriUes  of  We,  of  course,  malnUln  an  absolutely  im- 

Our  recovery  has  slowed  down  to  a  our  citizens  from  access  to  education  and  P^^rtiai  position  on  the  bui  and  attempted 

crawl,    unemployment  remains  danger-  employment   on  equal  terms   with   the  -..JuTTtltemlnts'^t'Sich  were  ^dcVt^ 

OUSly   high.     In  other   respects   the   re-  rest?                           .,..,,            .,  by  speakers  favoring  and  opposing  the  legls- 

bound  from  the   1960-61  recession  has  I  hope  the  President  will  consider  it  is  i^^tion.     While  we  do  not  think  that  this 

been  the  slowest  of  any  of  the  four  post-  not  only  a  problem  which  is  in  the  Ex-  public  opinion  sample  is  necessarily  scien- 

war  recessions.     So  the  "sleeper"  issue  ecutive.  but  one  which  is  in  the  Congress,  ufic  nor  projectabie  to  the  sute  of  Colorado 

may  be,  Why  is  everyone,  labor  and  busi-  and  will  therefore  pay  strict  attention  to  iis  a  whole,  we  do  believe  that  it  has  some 

ness  included    so  confused  and  uncer-  the  observations  and  suggestions  which  meaning.    Certainly  the  mere  fact  that  so 

tain  about  the' economy?    Why  has  there  are  made  here.  "^any  people  took  the   trouble   to   express 

■ „  ,^.    „   „„.,v,,,i„f=  fom,,,-o  ir,  fv.o  of  themselves   on  the   Issue   Indicates  the  Im- 

been  such  a  complete  failure  in  the  ei-  ■                                            , „    .  .^  »^  »v,.  „„Kn/, 

,     ^     ^      .      ...        ^1,.              _,                _,    ■  pcjrtiince  of  it  to  the  puDllc. 

^rCeS  Vovml  arn?°"  ""^  '^  MEDICAL  CARE  rOU  THE  AGED  ^^We^h»p.^..u  m.o™.t,o„  W.U  >»  o,  ..Ur- 

I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague  Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  we  have  Respectfully  submitted. 

in  the  desire  to  make  constructive  sug-  heard  a  great  deal  lately  from  the  ad-  w.  L.  Akmbtbono. 

gestions.    There  is  no  gain  for  anyone,  ministration  to  the  effect  that  the  Amcr-  Managing  Director,  KOSJ. 

in  any  political  party,  or  in  any  sector  ican  people  have  been  badly  mi.sled  and  _^^__«_^^__ 

of  our  economy,  in  not  getting  America  misinformed   with   respect  to  the   true 

moving  again,  in  not  getting  this  slug-  intentions  of   the   President's   medicare  AME^fDMENT    OF     THE    FEDERAL 

gishness  in  the  economy  eliminated.  proposal.    In  his  recent  address  at  Madi-  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

I  believe  my  colleague  has  made  sev-  son  Square  Garden,  President  Kennedy  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

eral  constructive  suggestions   today.     I  pleaded   with   the   American    people    to  of  the  bill    (HR    8031)    to  amend  the 

agree  completely  in  the  approach  which  seek  the  truth  on  this  issue,  presumably  communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
»?^  t"It^?  ^  problem.  on  the  basis  that  once  our  citizens  be-  give  the  Federal  Communications  Corn- 
Mr.  JAVPTS.    I  am  very  grateful  to  came  aware  of  the  facts  as  presented  by  mission    certain    regulatory     authority 

my  colleague.     May  I  say   m  response  the  administration  they  would  then  sup-  over  television  receiving  apparatus. 

irJLwn   n/.X^'fifp     "t  vn^5  "^u^  r^l  P°^^  ^^''  °''^'"''  ^'^'^""^  reservation.  Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  there 

American  public  life.     I  voted,  m  my  Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Bill  ^nne^r^  o  vprv  simolp  and  ver^  clear 

oth:;rea?u^L''%I?fhf  S^^^^  Armstrong,  managing  director  of  radio  e^Xation7o7  t^n  Id'of  this'TeSa- 

pu'rfi  ivra'nTv'ndictTv^^  on  labT'  l"b  !  l^^iZnT.ZS'Zlle  ^KOS^t^k  ^^.°"  ^"  ^^^  'TTT  ^^^^^  ""'^"  ^"t 
lieve  the  same  wav  about  vindictiveness  fK  o  ^  public  service.  KOSI  toolc  g^g  ^t  page  2.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ueve  ine  same  way  aooui  yincicuveness  the  Presidents  challenge  and  ran  a  se-  thnf  thprp  mav  he  in«;*>rtpH  in  thp  bodv 
toward  management,  or  in  any  other  ries  of  statements  nro  and  con  in  order  ,  1  ^  ^  be  insertea  in  tne  ooay 
cocrmont-  r,f  r,iir  o/^rvnnm^  Tf  ar.vhr.Hx7  ['^^01  siaicmenis  pro  ano  con  in  orocr  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
segment  of  our  economy.  If  anybody  to  stimulate  public  interest.  The  listen-  ^^-y„  the  exolanation  which  aooears 
gets  vindictive,  the  American  people  and  ers  were  then  invited  to  call  thp  «;tfltinn  .  fv^  explanation  wnicn  appears 
the  Amprican  form  of  Povprnmpnf  in  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^"  inviiea  lo  Call  ine  Station  j^  the  report  begmning  at  page  2  and 
tne  American  lorm  ol  government,  in-  and  register  an  opinion  on  the  proposal,  pndine  on  oaee  5  Mv  reason  for  doing 
eluding  Congress,  have  ways  to  deal  with  while  I  intend  to  include  Bill  Arm-  f"ai".K  o"  Page  a.  My  reason  lor  aoing 
it  T  think  wp  havp  ft  riffht  t/i  mnvp  for  wiiiie  i  inu  na  to  mciuae  Blu  Arm-  this  IS  to  afford  the  Members  of  the 
it.  I  tnin^  we  have  a  right  to  move  for-  strong's  letter  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  senate  an  oonortunitv  to  read  this  verv 
ward  on  the  assumption  that  vindictive-  to  noint  out  t.o  thP  nrnnnnpnt«  nf  thie  senate  an  opporiuniij  to  reaa  tnis  very 
ness  will  not  be  a  nart  of  the  Amprican  i  ■  ?T  X,  .  f  PJOPO^^'^P  of  this  short  explanation,  which  I  believe  will 
ness  win  not  oe  a  part  oi  tne  American  legislation  that  out  of  a  total  of  6.397  ^g  vg^y  helpful 

^t"^"             -^  *v,         .V,-          .  ^              .4  telephone  calls  to  the  station.  5  516  indi-  Therp  beine  no  ob lection    the  PTcerot 
I  have  said  these  things  today— and  viduals  werp  a^ain-;!  this  mpjj<;nrp  -    mere  oeing  no  oojeciion.  ine  excerp* 
I  will  be  brief  because  I  resoect  thp  time  ^  ^f         ^^     ^^^^^^'^  ^^H  °^!^^"^^-    .  from    the    report    was    ordered    to    be 
1  will  oe  oriei  oecause  i  respect  tne  tune  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  admin-  orinted  in  thpRrcoRn    as  follows- 
of  the  Senate  and  its  desire  to  pass  the  istration  has  grossly  underestimated  the  ^      ^         ^  Record,  as  follows. 
bill  today,  if  possible— when  we  are  ap-  ability  of  the  American  people     I  shall  ''™'  ^^  legislation 
propriating  money  in  the  area  of  $48  bil-  only  add  here  that  the  proof  of  the  pud-  ^"®   °^   '^^  ^°^^  valuable   national  re- 
lion.     Where    does    it    come    from?     It  ding  is  in  the  eating  thereof  sources  which  this  country  fxjssesses  is  the 

S^vVllSenrprS^ces  SSLn8°Se  G^!  Si^"   P""""*   '"   *=   '^«°''°    "'   '*''"  On.«d  st.«,  with  .  m,.,  „aUon«d.  «d 

oM^t«or.f  nr^Ua^tc.  »«,<  Ar^^^  f v^JT  f v,i»,„-  4.v,^  pomt.  compctltlve    broadcastlng   system,    the    FCC 

p^fw^t ToSe      TSisls^^ioS  "^^^^^   ^^"^   ^°   °^^^^^i°"'    ^h«    i^"«^  ^"   ^"°^^^"    sufflcient'spSU    space    to 

people  want  aone.     xms  is  an  enormous  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  thp  REroRn  accommodate  2.225  television  staUons,  which 

block  of  production  we  are  talking  about.  ^  foUows               P"ntea  m  the  record,  ^^^^^^^   ^  ^^  ^^  stations  and  68i   VHP 

So  it  is  very  pertinent  to  decide  what  Is  stations.     But,  chiefly  because  of  the  non- 

the  best  policy  to  pursue  in  order  to  give  „                       Denver.  Colo  ,  June  S,  1962.  availability  of  television  receivers  which  are 

US   the   best   possibility   of  enjoying   the  0°"**^^^^^  j^^'  capable  of  picking  up  UHP  signals  as  well 

fruits   of    that   producUon   for   our  own  wn^^Ln^^^  Burning.  ^  vhf  signals,  the  bulk  of  the  UHP  band  is 

safetv  and  dpfpn<«>  wasamgion,  i».c.  unused  today,  for  at  present  there  are  only 

In  conclusion    Twonlrf  lilrP  t/.  matp  o  u  ^"^  Sinator  Allott:  As  you  know.  KOSI  103   UHF  stations  and  500  VHP  stations  In 

r,or?  of^          !i:     V     11^      i                  *.^  *  ^^  ^""'^  extremely  Interested  in   the  King-  actual    operation.     This   means   that  only  7 

part  Of  my  remarks  the  four  questions  Anderson  bin,  which  is  now  pending  before  percent  of   the  potential   UHP  assignments 
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are  In  actual  use,  while  the  remalninc  BS 
percent  remain  Idle. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  remedy  this 

situation,  for  its  basic  purpose  Is  to  permit 
maximum  efficient  utilization  of  the  broad- 
casting spectrum  space,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  assigned  to  UHP  tele- 
vision. At  the  same  time,  this  legislation 
win  benefit  the  public  Interest  In  other  sub- 
stantial and  Unf>ortant  respects,  for  In  addi- 
tion to  bringing  new  television  service  to 
underserved  areas  It  will  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  educational  television. 

At  present  the  FCC  has  reserved  27C  tele- 
vision channels  for  educational  purposes, 
of  which  only  62  are  In  xise.  Of  the  total 
reserved  for  educational  purjxises,  92  are 
VHF  and  187  are  UHF.  Only  through  the 
establishment  of  additional  educational  tele- 
vl.slon  broadcasting  facilities  and  the  acti- 
vation of  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations  can  the  goal 
of  creating  an  educational  television  system 
serving  the  needs  of  all  the  people  In  the 
United  Slates  be  accomplished. 

Recently  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
(Public  Law  87-477,  87th  Cong..  3d  sess.) 
that  provides  for  grants-in-aid  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  Installation  of  television  trans- 
mission apparatus  for  certain  educational 
television  broadcasting  stations. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  educa- 
tional television  legislation.  It  became  evi- 
dent, as  a  result  cf  a  national  study,  that 
there  was  a  mnximum  need  for  at  least  97 
VHF  and  821  UHF  channels  which  should 
be  added  to  the  presently  reserved  channels 
to  meet  the  needs  of  education  In  the  yean 
ahead.  This  means.  In  short,  that  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  education  projected  from  a 
grassroots  level  from  school  to  school 
throughout  the  country  wUl  require  at  least 
1.197  television  channels  for  over-the-alr 
broadcasting.  In  addition  to  closed  circuit 
systems  which  might  be  used. 

Therefore.  It  becomes  obvious  that  this 
legislation  calling  for  the  manufacture  of 
all-channel  television  receivers  ties  In  sig- 
nificantly with  the  recently  passed  educa- 
tional television  legislation.  For  even  In 
areas  where  there  Is  extensive  commercial 
VHF  service,  the  all-channel  television  re- 
ceiver legislation  would  help  create  the  type 
of  circulation  which  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing stations  that  use  UHF  channels. 

This  goal  would  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
the  basic  problem  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  UHF- VHF  dilemma — the  relative  scarcity 
of  television  receivers  In  the  United  States 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  the  signals  of 
UHF  sUtlons.  Of  the  approximately  65  mil- 
lion television  receivers  presently  In  the 
hands  of  the  public,  only  9  mUllon  (or  about 
16  percent)  can  receive  UHP  signals.  This 
scarcity  of  all-channel  receivers  Is  further 
ageravated  by  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  television  set  production  Is  limit- 
ed to  VHF  sets  only.  Moreover,  since  1953, 
the  situation  has  become  progressively 
worse.  In  that  year,  over  20  percent  of  tele- 
vision receivers  were  equipped  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  to  receive  UHP;  by  1961.  that 
percentage  had  declined  to  6  percent. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  scarcity  of  all- 
channel  receivers  Is  clear:  It  prevents  ef- 
fective competition  between  UHF  and  VHP 
stations  which  operate  In  the  same  market, 
thus  relegating  UHF  to  those  areas  where  no 
VHP  stations  are  In  competition.  Where  the 
two  types  of  stations  operate  together,  ad- 
vertisers show  a  marked  preference  for  plac- 
ing their  programs  on  VHF  outlets,  as  do 
also  networks,  who  will  affiliate  with  a  VHP 
station  wherever  possible.  Nor  has  the  view- 
ing public  shown  any  substantial  willing- 
ness to  buy  receivers  capable  of  receiving 
UHF  slgrnals,  except  In  those  areas  where 
no  VHP  programs  are  avaUable. 

At  the  present  time  the  country  Is  divided 
Into  278  so-called  television  markets:  127  at 


these  markets  have  only  1  telerlslon  station, 
70  are  2 -station  markets,  67  are  3 -station 
markets,  and  34  ars  marksts  with  4  or  more 
stations.  Consequently,  un<ler  the  telenslon 
market  term,  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
television  markets  have  a  choice  of  one  cr 
two  local  stations.  The  significance  of  these 
figures  Illustrate  that  our  present  system 
of  competition  In  the  television  field  Is 
limited  by  the  allocations  structure  to  no 
more  than  three  national  networks.  More- 
over, even  In  terms  of  the  present  3  net- 
works, 1  of  them  Is  under  a  Umlted  handi- 
cap because  of  the  second  figure  (70  markets 
are  limited  to  2  stations)  and  this  leads  to 
a  situation  that  makes  It  dUBcult  for  a  third 
network  to  secure  primary  affiliates  In  those 
markets.  In  addition,  the  opportunity  for 
local  outlets  which  wovild  be  avaUable  for 
local  programing  and  local  self-expression 
Is  severely  restricted  In  many  of  the  markets 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  stations 
that  are  available  and  even  In  those  areas 
where  there  are  some  available,  the  stations 
are  network  affiliates. 

Over  the  years,  this  problem  has  been  ex- 
haustively considered  by  yotir  committee, 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Since  1953,  numerous 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  subject,  and 
both  Congress  and  the  Commission  have  ex- 
plored various  alternative  solutions  for  the 
UHP  problem.  One  of  these  proposed  solu- 
tions— the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  additional  frequen- 
cies for  use  In  the  VHP  and  lower  UHF 
portions  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  radio 
spectrimi — turned  out  to  be  Impracticable 
because  of  the  disruption  which  would  have 
been  caused  to  Oovermnent  radio  services 
operating  on  the  frequencies  proposed  to  be 
reassigned. 

Another  proposed  solution  contemplated 
a  70-channel  UHP-only  television  system. 
But  the  FCC  rejected  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  cause  a  tremendous 
and  unwarranted  dislocation  of  services,  and 
further,  that  there  Is  a  definite  need  for 
utilizing  both  UHP  and  VHP  television  chan- 
nels. Thore  Is  thus  a  vicious  cycle;  refusal 
by  the  public  to  buy  UHP  sets  until  there  are 
UHF  stations  offering  attractive  programs, 
and  the  Inability  of  UHP  broadcasters  to 
provide  good  programing  In  the  absence  of 
an  audience  which  will  attract  advertisers 
and  networks.  The  net  result:  Very  few 
UHF  stations  have  dared  to  go  on  the  air; 
of  those  that  have,  1(X)  had  to  give  up  and 
are  now  dark. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  your  com- 
mittee was  Impressed  by  the  following  Judg- 
ments reached  by  the  FCC: 

First,  that  It  Is  necessary  to  break  this 
vicious  cycle  that  has  been  strangling  UHP 
television. 

Second,  that  this  must  be  done  by  striking 
at  the  root  cause  of  the  problem — namely, 
the  lack  of  television  receivers  capable  of 
receiving  UHF  signals. 

And,  finally,  that  the  only  practical  and 
effective  means  of  Insuring  that  such  re- 
ceivers get  Into  the  hands  of  the  public  Is 
to  enact  legislation  requiring  that  all  sets 
manufactured  are  capable  of  receiving  all 
of  the  channels  allocated  for  television  use 
In  both  the  UHF  and  VHF  portions  of  the 
spectrum. 

We  have  fully  considered  the  various  arg^i- 
ments  which  have  been  advanced  against 
this  legislation.  It  has  been  argued  that  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  which  might 
lead  to  congressional  control  of  all  types 
of  manufactured  products.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  Involves  a  unique  situa- 
tion which  would  not  In  any  way  constitute 
a  general  precedent  for  such  congressional 
regulation  of  manufactured  products.  ITius 
we  are  here  concerned  with  an  Instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce.  Tele- 
vision   receivers   are   an   essential    factor    In 


the  use  of  the  spectrum,  and,  as  such,  art 
clearly  within  the  ambit  of  congressional 
legislation. 

WhUe  Initially  there  will  be  an  Increased 
cost.  It  Is  expected  that  this  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  once  the  benefits  of  mass 
IM-oductlon  are  fully  realized.  In  any  event, 
the  relatively  slight  Increase  in  cost  wUl  be 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  unlocking  of  the 
70  valuable  UHP  channels. 


MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH  CARE  UNDER 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  is  at  once 
one  of  the  most  influ^itial  and  most 
conservative  newspapers  in  central 
nunois.  It  is  therefore  extremely  signifi- 
cant that  It  should  have  published  a 
strong  and  lucid  editorial  supporting 
medical  and  health  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  Pantagraph 
for  May  8,  1962,  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Social    Secttritt    Best    Medical    Case   Plan 

After  thorough  study  of  the  alternatives 
we  t)elleve  the  social  security  approach  to 
medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  the  most  reason- 
able yet  proposed. 

It  offers  the  only  effective  opportunity  for 
prepaying  of  medical  and  hoeplt&l  costs  by 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

It  Is  the  only  plan  which  does  not  Involve 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  Its 
financing  for  those  unable  to  buy  private 
plans. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  administration  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  principal 
opponent  to  the  social  security  approach, 
cannot  compromise  on  the  key  Issue  In  any 
medical  plan — how  to  pay  for  It. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  program  now  en- 
visioned by  the  administration  Is  the  best 
one  which  could  be  devised  under  social 
security.  The  provisions  faU  far  short  of 
adequate  protection. 

The  argument  that  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  seciirlty  would  be  socialistic 
cannot  stand  the  real  test  of  logic. 

The  Federal -aid  program  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  legislation  is  outright  socialism  In  that 
the  recipient  pays  nothing  toward  It.  On 
the  State  and  Federal  level  It  Is  a  drag  on 
general  revenues. 

Some  States  have  shifted  aU  the  burden  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  reducing  regular 
matching  appropriations  for  aid  programs 
by  the  amount  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  grant. 

Most  plans  put  forward  call  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  American  Hospital  Association,  for 
example,  has  suggested  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  assist  low-Income  families  In  paying 
the  cost  of  B'.ue  Cross  premiums.  Even  the 
plan  for  tax  deduction  credit  (the  Bow 
plan)  Involves  Government  aid. 

We  feel  that  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  cry  socialism  In  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  social  sectirlty  to  medical  care  had 
best  look  to  their  own  generous  pensions  and 
to  the  virtually  free  medical  and  hospital  at- 
tention  they  receive  from  the  Government. 

Congress  seems  to  worry  less  and  less 
about  spending — If  It  benefits  Its  own  mem- 
bership. 

Many  Insiders  In  Washington  predict  that 
a  social  security-oriented  medical  plan  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  grassroots  sentiment 
Is  growing  In  favor  of  such  a  program,. 

We  do  not  have  the  answer  to  those  who 
fear  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
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■ecurlty  Is  only  the  first  step  to  universal 
medical  care  on  the  British  plan. 

That  battle  can  be  fought  when  It  arises. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  fewer  than  half 
our  citizens  over  66  have  health  Insurance 
and  still  fewer  have  adequate  protection. 

With  the  high  risk  Involved,  private  plans 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  many.  Many,  how- 
ever, will  not  abandon  private  plans  If  social 
security  medical  care  is  adopted.  Insured 
private  retirement  plans  have  not  suffered 
because  of  social  security. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  legislation,  adopted  last 
year,  Is  a  Federal  matching  program  similar 
to  those  under  which  States  operate  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
programs. 

Illinois  appropriated  $9  million;  Federal 
funds  in  a  similar  amount  are  available. 
But  only  24  States  passed  enibllng  legis- 
lation to  take  advantage  of  the  plan.  They 
didn't  have  the  money.  It  is  an  awkward 
program  and  a  humiliating  one.  To  get  aid 
recipients  must  be  classed  as  "medically  In- 
digent." 

In  the  large  view,  this  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  the  aged  ill  suffer  when  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  the  genius  and  the 
capability  of  providing  well  for  all  our  cltl- 
Eens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  June  14,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Genesis  28:  16:  Surely  the  Lord  is  in 
this  place;  and  I  knew  it  not. 

O  Thou  whose  throne  is  in  the  heav- 
ens, although  Thou  art  high  and  holy 
yet  hast  Thou  respect  unto  the  lowly. 

We  rejoice  that  Thou  art  willing  to 
dwell  in  the  tabernacles  and  temples  of 
time  and  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  hum- 
ble the  habitation  of  Thy  love. 

Gird  us  with  faith  and  courage  as  we 
seek  to  discharge  our  appointed  tasks 
faithfully  and  aspire  to  be  coworkers 
with  Thee  in  building  Thy  kingdom  of 
peace. 

May  it  be  our  purpose  and  passion  to 
remove  all  the  barriers  that  divide  the 
members  of  the  human  family  so  that 
the  spirit  of  good  will  may  grow  and 
Thy  name  be  glorified  among  all  man- 
kind. 

Hear  us  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


MESSAGE  FHOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  10802.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disaRreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  H.ayden,  Mr. 
RtrssELL,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mundt, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE   ON    INTERSTATE    AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  today  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ECONOMIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WIL- 
LIAM GRAHAM  SUMNER  OF  YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Yale  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1908, 
I  am  proud  that  my  alma  mater  has 
honored  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  confurring  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  but  his  remarks 
in  accepting  this  honor  have  given  me 
pause  for  thought.  Yale  University  has 
been  steeped  in  the  sound  economic 
philosophy  which  has  made  our  country 
great  by  the  utterances  of  one  of  its  im- 
mortal professors,  William  Graham 
Sumner,  who  was  professor  of  political 
and  social  science  from  1872  to  1909 
when  he  retired. 

Recognized  by  the  teachers  of  political 
science  as  a  leader  whose  utterances  have 
an  alltime  applicability,  his  philosophy 
and  reasoning  are  still  studied  and  recog- 
nized as  sound  and  truthful.  If  we  are 
to  accept  the  advice  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  this  basic  philosophy 
will  be  considered  as  a  myth.  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  President's  remarks  the  ghost  of 
Prof.  William  Graham  Sumner  rose  and 
quoted  from  his  writings  in  1909: 

We  are  inheritors  of  civil  Institutions 
which  it  has  cost  generations  of  toll  and  pain 


to  build  up  and  we  are  invited  to  throw 
them  away  because  they  do  not  fit  the  social 
dogmas  of  some  of  our  prophets. 

And  again : 

If  this  country,  with  its  population.  Us 
rescnirces  and  its  chances  Is  not  prosperous 
by  the  Intelligence,  Industry  and  thrift  of 
its  population,  does  any  .sane  man  suppose 
that  politicians  and  stump  orators  have  any 
devices  at  their  control  for  making  it  so? 

The  leaders  of  our  country  at  this  crit- 
ical time  would  be  benefited  by  studying 
the  philosophy  of  the  late  Prof.  William 
Graham  Sumner. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorxmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  107] 

Addonl7.1o  Dooley  Moulder 

Alford  Flood  Norrell 

A.shmore  Granahan  Powell 

Blitch  Harrison.  Va  Riley 

Boy  kin  Hoffman,  Mich.  Sauiid 

CellcT  HoUfleld  Sheppard 

Collier  Horan  Smith,  Miss. 

Colmer  Jones,  Ala  Steed 

Curtis,  Mass.  Kearns  Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Term.  Landrum  Yates 

Dent  McMillan 

Diggs  Miller.  NY. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FRYINGP  AN -ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 


PROJECT, 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  H.R.  2206,  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  question  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  count 
Two   hundred   and   sixty-one   Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


No.  3  of  thi;  Committee  on  BankinR  and 
Currency  b<;  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  tc  object,  would  the  gentleman 
please  state  to  the  House  the  subject 
matter  under  discussion  by  the  sub- 
committee'' 

Mr.  MUI.TER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  .subcommittee  is  finishing  its 
executive  session  on  the  mass  transpor- 
tation bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  ifork  think  that  the  subcom- 
mittee oupht  to  be  sitting  while  the 
House  Ls  debating  an  $8  billion  increase 
m  the  Federal  debt? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  only  during  general  de- 
bate for  atout  1  hour,  so  we  can  wind 
up  this  work  and  get  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  before  the 
House  this  afternoon,  I  must  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


COMMITTEE   ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 


AUTO  MANTTFACTURERS  CONSIDER 
RESLT^fP'.'ION  OF  HORSEPOWER 
RACE 

Mr.  ROtjERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ;isk  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  e<tend  my  remarks. 

The  SPE/JECER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There    wa:;    no    objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  much  disturbed  to  learn 
that  some  ol  the  automotive  manufac- 
turers have  v/ithdrawn  from  a  voluntary 
resolution  adopted  in  1957  to  suspend 
advertising  claims  on  speed  and  horse- 
power. This  agreement  was  made  after 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safe- 
ty, of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  inves- 
tigated the  problem  of  mounting  trafiflc 
accidents.  The  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation showed  that  there  was  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  horsepower  race 
and  spiraling  accident  statistics  to 
match. 

A  resolutic  n  was  adopted  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  the 
industry  organization.  There  have  been 
recent  reports  from  Inside  the  industry 
it<;elf  that  tlie  agreement  was  being  vio- 
lated, and  there  has  also  been  evidence 
pointing  to  that  fact  as  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers witnessed  claims  of  horsepower 
and  speed  lt?aking  into  Industry  adver- 
tisements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  hope 
that  a  primary  concern  of  these  mem- 
bers of  privite  enterprise  would  be  the 
public's  safety.  The  resolution  signed 
in  1957  came  as  a  great  relief  to  those 
who  feel  a.?  I  do;  namely,  that  the 
automotive  industry  could  and  should 
restrain  itself.  Unfortunately  those 
members  ol  the  automotive  industry 
withdrawing  from  the  resolution  do  not 
share  the  belief  or  do  not  have  confi- 
dence that  the  industry  can  cooperate  to 
restrain  its.?lf  for  the  safety  of  the 
Nation's  highway  users. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  those  members  of 
the  industry  who  have  indicated  a  with- 
drawal from  the  resolution  will  recon- 
sider their  action. 


DEFERRING  ISSUANCE  OP  PROCLA- 
MATION WITH  RESPECT  TO  NA- 
TIONAL WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENT 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  R,es.  198)  deferriiig  until  Augtist 
25,  1962,  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation 
with  respect  to  a  national  wheat  acreage 
allotment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolut  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  defer  until  July  15, 
1962,  any  proclamation  under  section  332 
of  the  Agricultural  AdJ-ostment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  a  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat  and 
any  proclamation  under  section  335  of  such 
Act  with  respect  to  marketing  quotas  for 
such  crop  of  wheat;  and  may  defer  until 
August  25.  1962,  any  referendum  under  sec- 
tion 336  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  market- 
ing quotas  for  such  crop  of  wheat. 

Mr.  BREEDING.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Breeding:  On 
page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "wheat",  strike 
out  the  semicolon,  Insert  a  period  and  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breeding: 
Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows: 

"Deferring  until  July  15,  1962,  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  proclamation  with  respect  to  a 
national   wheat   acreage   allotment." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  685  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11990)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 


waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
conQned  to  the  blU,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Wa>-s 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendments  shaU  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  an 
amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  12026  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
but  such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  w  th  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  p  evlous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE      ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  call  of  the  House  is  ordered. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  this  motion  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  108 

1 

Addon  Izlo 

Ga  things 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Andrews 

Granahan 

Moss 

Ashmore 

Grant 

Moulder 

Blitch 

Harrison.  Va. 

NorreU 

Boykln 

Hoffman,  Mich 

PoweU 

Celler 

Holifleld 

RUey 

Collier 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Ala 

Colmer 

KR'th 

Santangelo 

Curtis.  Miiss. 

Kearns 

Saund 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lai.kford 

Shelley 

Dent 

Llbcnatl 

Sh'-ppard 

Doolev 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Flood 

Mlllc-r. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Gary 

George  P. 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Browh]  and  pending  that,  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as 
I  understand,  unanimously.  It  is  a 
rather  unusual  rule.  It  is  a  closed  rule 
which  provides  for  the  usual  committee 
amendments  but  also  provides  for  the 
submission  of  the  bill  H.R.  12026  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill.  H.R. 
12026  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  and  pro- 
vides for  different  amounts  as  the  debt 
ceiling.  The  bill  itself  is,  of  course,  quite 
controversial,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
rule  itself  is  relatively  noncontroversial. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
mm  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  second  time  this  year  that  we 
have  been  forced  to  consider  a  bill  to 
further  increase  the  debt  limit.  Over 
the  years  since  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  bring  to  this  House,  I  think 
every  year,  and  sometimes  twice  a  year, 
a  bill  to  further  increase  the  debt  limit. 
I  have  supported  those  bills  in  the  past 
on  the  theory  that  if  you  spent  the 
money,  you  would  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
I  have  reluctantly  and  regretfully 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  we  keep 
on  increasing  this  debt  limit  we  will 
never  be  able  to  bring  about  the  financial 
responsibility  that  will  save  this  country 
from  a  great  debacle.  I  thought  that  as 
time  went  on  we  would  get  some  reason- 
able relief  in  the  way  of  these  great  ex- 
penditures, and  the  irresponsibility  of 
our  expenditures  is  no  better  illustrated 
anywhere  in  the  annals  of  this  Congress 
than  by  what  has  just  happened  here 
within  the  last  hour  when  here  we  are 
proposing  to  increase  the  debt  limit  by 
$8  billion,  we  have  a  bill  to  spend  $170 
million  on  a  dam  to  take  the  water  from 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  tunnel  through  the  mountains  over 
to  the  east  side  in  order  to  produce  some 
more  surplus  commodities,  in  order  that 
we  may  pay  more  subsidies  for  produc- 
ing them,  and  in  order  that  we  may  in- 
crease the  tremendous  cost  that  we  are 
now  under  for  storage  of  those  com- 
modities. Can  one  think  of  anything 
more  silly?  Even  the  Congress  in  all  its 
wild  extravagancies  has  time  after  tune 
defeated  that  bill  and  refused  to  let  that 
bill  even  be  considered.  Yet,  today,  faced 
with  a  further  deficit  and  with  a  further 
increase  in  the  debt  limit,  this  morning 
that  bill  was  passed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  was  passed  without  a  roUcall. 
When  a  roUcall  was  asked  for,  25  Mem- 
bers only  were  willing  to  permit  this 
House  to  vote  upon  a  bill  of  that  magni- 
tude. 

Where  is  the  great,  responsible,  con- 
servative Republican  Party  that  has 
been  issuing  all  these  proclamations 
about  the  fact  that  we  must  have  sound 
fiscal  affairs,  and  sound  government? 
Where  were  they  this  morning  when  they 
would  not  stand  up  and  permit  this 
House  to  vote  upon  a  bill  to  spend  $170 
million  to  produce  more  surplus  com- 
modities for  which  the  Government  must 
pay? 

Mr.  Speakei',  you  know  what  is  hap- 
pening here  is  very  well  illustrated,  and 
I  think  the  best  statement  that  could 
be  made  about  our  expenditures  is  that 


statement  which  was  made  recently — 
and  I  want  to  quote  it — by  the  chairman 
of  the  great  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI. 
In  presenting  that  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon).  opened  his 
remarks  by  showing  that  in  the  last — I 
think  it  is  10  years — while  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  our  defense  purposes  had 
only  increased  12  percent,  the  expendi- 
tures for  purposes  of  domestic  affairs,  do- 
good  affairs,  welfare  affairs,  and  all  of 
the  other,  had  increased,  how  much 
would  you  think,  as  against  12  percent 
for  military  affairs?  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon!  said: 

If  you  project  this  through  fiscal  year  1963, 
you  will  And,  according  to  the  budget,  that 
through  that  period  the  Increase  In  defense 
expenditures  will  be  12  percent  above  1954. 
and  nondefense  expenditures  wnll  be  94  per- 
cent [Increase  over  1954]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  ever  going  to  stop? 
Are  we  not  going  to  regard  at  all  the 
fact  that  our  people  are  burdened  with 
tremendous  taxes?  It  is  not  only  the 
rich  people  that  are  burdened  with  taxes: 
it  is  the  little  people.  Now.  of  course,  we 
are  going  to  get  relief  from  taxes  be- 
cause today  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  and  pass  our  extravagance  on 
to  our  grandchildren.  We  passed  a  tax 
bill  in  this  House  this  year  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Fiscal 
Affairs,  is  going  to  decrease  our  revenue 
receipts  by  $1  billion,  and  we  are  going  to 
increase  our  budget.  Do  you  know  how 
much  we  are  going  to  increase  our  budg- 
et between  1961,  which  is  the  last  com- 
pleted year,  and  the  budt^ct  for  1963? 

Well,  it  jumps  from  $81  billion  in  1961 
to  $99  billion-plus  in  1963,  with  some 
additional  items  coming  along  that  will 
run  it  over  $100  billion.  An  increase 
between  last  year  and  next  year  of  $18 
billion,  an  increase  of  25  percent.  And 
yet  I  could  not  get  enough  people  in 
this  House  to  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs 
and  vote  one  way  or  another  on  this 
outrageous  bill  that  just  passed  to  put  a 
further  $169  million  of  unnecessary 
expenditures  on  the  people.  Where  are 
you  going  to  stop?  Or  are  you  ever 
going  to  stop?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
stockmarket  is  reflecting  a  situation 
similar  to  that  preceding  the  great  de- 
pression of  1930? 

I  had  hoped  that  Members  would  begin 
to  think  about  the  importance  of  this. 
If  you  are  going  to  increase  this  debt 
limit  every  time  they  come  down  here 
and  ask  you,  what  is  going  to  be  the 
result'  And  this  is  not  going  to  be  the 
situation  by  the  first  of  the  year.  They 
are  now  saying  let  us  increase  $8  billion 
right  now.  but  we  are  going  to  decrease 
it  under  this  bill  $3  billion  at  one  time 
and  another  $3  billion  and  by  the  next 
year  we  are  going  to  get  it  down  back 
to  the  present  $300  billion. 

Whom  are  we  fooling"'  Are  we  fooling 
ourselves,  when  we  look  at  the  figures? 
You  are  going  to  be  back  here  early 
next  year  increasing  this  debt  limit 
again.  One  of  my  old  colleagues,  who 
is  an  old  farmer,  sitting  back  in  the 
cloakroom  the  other  day.  made  this 
remark — and  you  get  your  wisest  re- 
marks from  the  old  people  back  in  the 
country.    He  was  talking  about  another 


problem,  and  he  said,  "The  only  way  to 
wean  a  calf  is  to  pull  it  away  from  the 
cow."  We  have  got  to  pull  it  away 
from  the  cow,  if  we  are  going  to  save  this 
country.  The  only  way  to  wean  them 
is  to  cut  off  the  pap.  And  although  I 
have  voted  for  these  increases  year  after  • 
year,  and  year  after  year,  the  time  has 
come  when  I  cannot  under  my  oath  and 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  any  further 
increases.  But  they  say,  "Well,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

It  so  happens  that  in  1953  there  was 
a  proposal  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
$15  billion  and  somebody  over  in  the 
other  body  got  conservative,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  and  they  defeated  that  bill. 
There  was  a  great  furor  over  the  coun- 
try. They  said  the  country  was  going 
to  the  damnation  bowwows  because  we 
would  not  increase  the  debt  limit.  But 
what  happened?  They  pulled  in  their 
belt  a  little  bit,  they  weaned  the  calf 
and  everything  went  along  all  right; 
there  was  not  any  trouble. 

If  you  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  shall  not  increase  the  budget  for 
domestic  affairs  by  96  percent,  that  we 
will  not  vote  for  these  things  now,  that 
we  will  wait  a  few  years  until  we  are 
in  better  shape,  we  can  do  it.  But 
unless  you  are  going  to  do  that,  and 
unless  you  let  it  be  known,  unless  you 
serve  notice  that  you  are  going  to  do 
that,  you  are  not  going  to  save  the  fiscal 
situation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  use,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  BollingI  has 
explained  very  thoroughly  the  provisions 
of  this  rule.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  one. 
It  is  partially  a  gag  rule  and  partially 
not.  It  will  permit  the  offering  of  a 
substitute  bill  which  is  in  the  form  of 
endorsing  the  same  sort  of  a  national 
debt  increase  procedure  except  it  will  not 
do  it  in  quite  as  large  a  volume ;  in  other 
words,  it  would  increase  the  debt  limit 
by  $6  billion  instead  of  increasing  it  by 
$8  billion. 

I  rather  suspect  that  when  voting  time 
comes  the  Republican  substitute  will  be 
accepted,  and,  in  the  end,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  Republican  Party  will  be 
charged  with  raising  the  debt  limit 
rather  than  the  Democrat  Party  which 
should  bear  the  responsibility  inasmuch 
as  it  has  heavy  majorities  in  Congress, 
and  also  controls  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  because  they  were  so  very 
much  in  line  with  that  which  I  intended 
to  say,  and  with  that  which  I  said  in  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday,  even  down 
to  the  illustration  I  used  in  the  Rules 
Committee  relative  to  weaning  a  calf. 
I  may  want  to  repeat  it  later  on  for 
emphasis,  if  I  may. 

Here  in  the  well  of  this  House  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  following  an  ad- 
dress   made    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
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Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  in  New  York  on  the 
previous  day.  in  which  he  hinted  very 
broadly  there  would  be  an  administra- 
tion-sponsored tax-reduction  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  before  this  ses- 
sion adjourns,  we  had  before  us  a  bill 
to  extend  for  another  year  the  so-called 
Korean  wfir  emergency  tax  rates  on  cor- 
porate earnings  and  various  kinds  of 
excise  taxes. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  if 
there  was  any  real,  great  or  deep  interest 
by  this  administration  in  reducing  taxes. 
as  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the 
President  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
then  was  the  time  to  take  action,  be- 
cause, in  the  President's  statement,  made 
just  a  few  hours  later,  he  told  the  Ameri- 
can peoph?  he  intended  to  soon  submit 
to  Congress  a  bill  that  would  reduce  tax 
rates  on  both  corporation  and  individual 
incomes,  and  perhaps  change  excise  tax 
rates  and  requirements. 

It  seems  rather  p>eculiar  that  on  one 
day  we  weie  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ^ve  are  going  to  have  a  tax 
reduction  bill,  while  on  the  next  day  we 
passed  a  bill  to  increase  or  extend  the 
same  type  of  taxes.  Then  we  turn  com- 
pletely aroimd.  this  great  Congress  and 
this  great  (jovernment  of  ours,  in  these 
hours  of  economic  trial  and  tribulation, 
and  of  danjrer  to  the  Nation,  and  say  we 
will  reduce  taxes  again,  that  the  old 
cliches  about  the  need  for  economy  are 
outmoded,  that  we  can  easily  have 
greater  spending  and  lower  taxes  at  the 
same  time,  ;iO  that  old  saying  which  has 
been  quoted  so  often,  that  family  or 
government  can  spend  forever  more 
than  is  taken  in  without  sooner  or  later 
having  the  roof  fall  in,  are  no  longer 
true,  that  such  is  no  longer  an  economic 
fact. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman 
of  our  Rules  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith  ,  a  little  less  than  an  hour 
aso  this  House  passed  by  a  voice  vote, 
after  the  refusal  of  the  great  majority 
of  this  Hous(;  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
a  bill  to  cost  at  least  $170  million,  and 
perhaps  twl<;e  as  much.  Whether  it  be 
a  worthy  project  or  not  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. But  probably  the  final  cost  will 
be  $400  million,  to  bore  a  hole  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  bring  water 
from  the  west  slope  to  the  east  slope, 
at  a  time  when  we  will  have  to  borrow 
every  blooming  penny  of  that  amount, 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren  to 
pay. 

Oh,  I  kno'v  it  is  argued,  that  on  these 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects,  and 
it  is  the  law,  that  the  beneficiaries  pay 
back  over  a  period  of  time — 50  years,  at 
2  percent  a  year — the  cost  of  such  ir- 
rigation and  reclamation  projects.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  this  gigantic 
project  we  had  before  us  a  while  ago. 
But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  in- 
terest paid  by  the  beneficiaries,  and  the 
interest  over  the  50-year  period  amounts 
to  a  great  deal  more  than  the  principal 
of  the  appropriation  for,  or  cost  of 
the  reclamation  project  itself,  from  the 
beginning. 

Here  we  are  today  with  a  bill  before 
us  to  once  more  do  that  which  we 
have  done  before,  and  this  is  the  third 
time  within  a  year,  approve  a  bill  to 


increase  the  national  debt  ceiling  or 
limit.  This  time  it  is  again  an  adminis- 
tration sponsored  bill,  and  I  want  to 
stop  long  enough  to  say,  in  my  own 
mind  the  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills! 
is  no  more  happy  over  this  present  situa- 
tion than  I  am,  and  has  brought  this 
bill  before  the  House  only  because  he 
believes  it  is  his  responsibility  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  do  so.  But  here  we  are  with  a 
bill,  an  administration -sponsored  bill, 
to  increase  the  national  debt  limit  by 
another  $8  billion,  and  with  a  substitute 
bill  by  our  Republican  colleagues  to  be 
offered  under  the  rule  which  wao  agreed 
to  by  our  Democratic  lettdershlp,  our 
majority  leadership  in  the  Congress,  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  by  only  $6  billion. 
In  other  words,  to  just  become  a  httle 
less  pregnant  under  the  minority  pro- 
posal than  under  the  Democratic  version 
of  the  bill. 

But,  the  American  people  will  pay  the 
full  cost  just  the  same.  They  will  pay 
the  $6  or  $8  billion. 

The  argument  was  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  by  those  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  that,  of  course,  imder  its  pro- 
visions on  April  1  the  debt  ceiling  will  be 
dropped  back  a  little  bit,  and  on  June 
24,  1963,  it  will  be  dropped  back  again 
to  $300  billion.  Anybody  who  beheves 
that  we  will  reduce  the  national  debt 
limit  next  year  can  just  come  down  here 
and  stand  on  his  head  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  because  there  is  no  person  here 
who  does  not  know  better. 

Of  course,  the  bill  is  presented  to  us 
on  the  basis  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  next  year.  Well,  al- 
ready various  tax  experts.  Treasury  ex- 
perts, and  the  budget  experts  of  this 
Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  have  brought 
out  findings  that  we  now  have,  based  on 
what  we  have  already  authorized  and 
appropriated,  and  not  counting  this 
Fryingpan  bill  we  had  before  us  today — 
good  or  bad.  as  it  may  be — the  one  we 
had  here  earlier — that  we  will  have  a 
deficit  next  year,  in  fiscal  1963,  of  $4,900 
million,  and  we  are  not  even  well  started 
on  passing  judgment  on  numerous  ap- 
propriation bills  and  spending  bills  that 
are  now  j>ending  before  this  Congress. 
Of  course,  if  we  reduce  taxes,  as  has  been 
promised,  and  it  is  very  attractive  to  the 
average  voter  and  the  average  taxpayer, 
and  I  know  very  few  people  who  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  a  tax  reduction, 
if  they  can  get  one,  as  they  have  been 
promised — it  makes  a  good  campaign 
slogan  and  an  entrancing  statement  just 
prior  to  the  congressional  elections  of 
1962 — but  if  that  happens,  then  the  1963 
deficit  will  be  even  greater  and  much 
larger.  Inflation,  according  to  the  lat- 
est pronouncement  from  on  high,  does 
not  injtire  anybody:  it  does  not  hurt 
much  any  more.  No,  it  just  hurts  the 
people  who  can  stand  It  the  least.  And 
the  ones  who  are  hurt  the  most  are  the 
old  people,  living  on  their  savings,  on 
retirement  Income,  or  on  a  pension,  or 
who  receive  different  kinds  of  other 
benefits,  such  as  social  security  and  so 
forth — the  little  man  that  Judge  Smith 
talked  about  a  while  ago.  the  little  peo- 
ple of  America. 


And  here  we  are  back  again,  for  the 
third  time  in  a  year,  ready  to  increase 
the  national  debt  limit.     So  we  can  do 
what?     So  we  can  go  out  and  borrow 
more  money,  and  to  sp>end  more  money, 
so   our   great-grandchildren,    and    chil- 
dren yet  unborn,  who  may  have  problems 
of  their  own  to  solve  in  their  time,  will 
have  to  pay  off  our  debts,  and  meet  our 
obligations   that   we   should   have   been 
men  and  women  enough  to  meet  our- 
selves in  our  own  generation,  but  have 
failed  to  do  so.     Yes,  we  have  betrayed 
the  children  of  tomorrow  by  failing  to 
have  the  courage  to  meet  our  own  prob- 
lems   in    this    generation.     Instead    we 
have  said,  and  are  saying  by  this  'egis- 
lation.  "Let  the  children   of  tomorrow 
pay  the  debts  we  have  incurred  to  meet 
the  wild  spending  programs  of  our  day." 
Let  lis  now  take  a  look  at  the  general 
picture   for   a  moment  or  two,   if  you 
please.    The  national  debt  is  already  at 
an  alltime  high.    Only  during  the  height 
of  World  War  n  did  the  national  debt 
limit  reach  $300  billion.    When  it  reaches 
$308  billion  it  will  mean  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  owe  almost  twice  as  much, 
and  some  people  say  it  will  add  up  to 
more  than  twice  as  much,  in  direct  na- 
tional debt,  if  you  please,  as  the  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  other  governments 
of  the  world  combined,  believe  it  or  not. 
And  yet  we  stand  here  and  take  it  all  as 
just  a  matter-of-course  situation,  that 
such  huge  debt  is  not  important,  that 
it  does  not  mean  much  except  we  are 
going  to  pay  off  the  debt  at  some  future 
time,  or  that  we  will  reduce  the  national 
debt   later,   by   cutting   it   down   a  bit. 
When?    Some  time  in  the  future,  but  not 
today,  because  we  do  not  dare  cut  down 
on  public  spending;  iiLstead,  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  the  green  light  for  more  pub- 
lic spending  m  the  future.     When  this 
bill  runs  out  next  year  we  will  have  an- 
other  re^quest   to   increase   the   debt    to 
$310  billion,  $315  billion,  or  $320  billion 
just  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting  here.    You 
know  it  and  I  know  It.     If  we  were  to 
be  honest  with  oiu"selves  we  would  have 
to    admit,    and    the    American    people 
should   know   it,   that  we   are   facing   a 
serious  situation  in  this  country. 

Oh,  yes.  We  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  national  debt, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to 
reduce  taxes,  but  not  reduce  spending. 
What  did  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
say  yesterday?  He  said  we  need  tax 
relief  right  away  to  spur  the  national 
economy  because  the  national  income 
dropped  over  $2  biUion  during  the  month 
of  May.  alone.  Look  at  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Look  at  the  commodity  market, 
and  you  will  even  wonder  whether  or 
not  we  should  take  this  as  just  an  ordi- 
nary matter  of  fact,  and  again  increase 
the  national  debt  and  go  merrily  on  the 
way  with  big  spending. 

What  are  the  overall  obligations  of  this 
Grovernment?  Our  direct  and  secondary 
obligations,  the  things  this  Government, 
this  Congress,  and  the  administration 
now  in  power  and  the  administration  be- 
fore it  have  committed  the  American 
people  to  meet  in  the  years  ahead?  One 
trillion,  two  hundred  and  fifty  billion 
dollars — $1,250  billion,  to  put  It  another 
way.     That  is  what  we  have  obligated 
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ahead.    Again  we  ask :  How  are  we  going 
to  reduce  the  national  debt  next  April  or 

next  June  24?  ^  .„ 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  knows 
that  I  am  neither  an  economist  nor  the 
son  of  an  economist,  and  in  view  of  that 
fact  I  have  made  some  inquiry  about  our 
financial  situation  this  fiscal  year,  from 
the  experts  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. By  such  authority,  I  am  advised 
that  it  is  now  a  fsct  that  the  deficit  this 
year  will  be  at  least  $7  billion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  studied  judg- 
ment that  if  this  Congress  implements 
but  half  of  the  written  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  business  continues  as  good 
as  it  has  been  under  the  New  Frontier, 
that  come  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  June 
30,  1963,  the  deficit  will  be  someplace  be- 
tween $10  billion  and  $18  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  leaving  that  figure 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Of  course,  if  taxes  are  reduced,  and 
spending  continues  at  a  greater  rate 
there  will  be  even  a  greater  deficit  than 
the  amount  the  gentleman  has  named. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  issue  we 
have  before  us  today  is  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  extend  this  national  debt 
limit,  to  increase  it  again  by  $8  billion. 
or  as  the  minority  representation  wants 
to  do  by  a  substitute  bill,  to  increase  it 
by  only  $6  billion,  in  the  hope  that  per- 
haps it  may  be  reduced  later  on,  but  with 
the  certainty  it  wUl  not  be  cut  in  any 
amoimt.  but  will  be  increased  again,  or 
whether  we  want  to  refuse  to  extend  this 
debt  limit  fui-ther  or  to  increase  it  at  all. 
As  for  myself.  I  think  it  is  time  we  all 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  opposed  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  at  this  time, 
whether  it  be  by  $8  billion  or  by  $6 
billion. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  do  not  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  we  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  our  obligations.  We  are  asked 
what  we  will  do.  We  will  quit  spending 
some  of  this  money  that  has  been  au- 
thorized and  obligated  but  not  actually 
expended  on  a  lot  of  projects  which  we 
can  do  without  until  we  get  our  financial 
house  in  order.  We  can  meet  the  Na- 
tion's requirements  and  obligations  we 
have  to  meet,  like  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  payments  to  veterans  for 
compensation  and  pensions,  and  all  of 
that 

However,  we  might  have  to  cut  a  few 
unneeded  employees  off  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. We  may  even  have  to  do  without 
boring  holes  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, for  a  while,  and  a  few  other  things 
like  that.  But  if  the  spenders  do  not 
have  the  money  to  spend,  they  will  be 
forced  to  cut  the  cloth  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation, and  we  will  continue  to  exist 
as  a  Government,  perhaps  sounder,  per- 
haps safer,  under  the  $300  billion  debt 
ceiling  than  we  will  ever  be  able  to  do 
under  the  proposed  $308  billion 
limitation. 


I  am  hoping — perhaps  it  is  a  faint  and 
forlorn  hope,  but  I  am  hoping — that  the 
House  will  give  the  message  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  administration,  and  any- 
body else  who  may  be  concerned,  that 
we  are  through  with  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt  limit,  to  continue  deficit 
finance  spending,  and  borrowing  money 
for  future  generations  to  pay,  because 
we  know  it  eventually  means  the  end  of 
our  system  of  government,  sooner  or 
later,  if  we  do  not. 

TBMPOR.^RT  $8  BILLION  INCHE.ASF  IN  DEBT  IIMIT 
WOULD  NOT  BE  NECESSARY  WERE  IT  NOT  FOR 
INCREASE  IN  INTEREST  BfRDEN  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT HAS  BORNE  SINCE  1952  BEC.MSE 
OF  HIKE  IN  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
asked  to  approve  a  request  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  debt  limit.  This 
is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  request*; 
for  so-called  temporary  increases,  which 
have  a  way  of  becoming  permanent  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  debt. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY   DEMANOS  THAT   INTERKST 
BmDEN    ON    FEDERAL    DEBT   BE    REDfCED 

One  of  the  expressions  most  often 
used  these  days  is  the  term  Tiscal  re- 
sponsibility." Everyone  favors  so-called 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accuses  the  op- 
position of  indulging  in  fiscal  irresporLsi- 
bility.  But  the  American  people  are  too 
seldom  given  the  real  facts  on  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. The  American  people  are 
not  fully  informed  as  to  the  reason  why 
these  successive  debt  increases  are  re- 
quired. 

Very  few  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  realize 
that  this  temporary  $8  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  would  not  be  necessary 
were  it  not  for  the  sharp  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  the  Government  has  been 
required  to  pay  on  its  debt  since  1952 

The  years  since  1952  have  been  troubled 
years,  but  I  do  not  think  that  historians 
will  refer  to  them  as  years  of  crisis.  Cer- 
tainly they  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  compare  with  the  terrible 
years  of  crisis  we  faced  during  the  12 
years  beginning  in  1939  and  extending 
on  through  1951.  Those  were,  in  truth, 
years  of  crisis.  The  early  portion  of  that 
period  witnessed  the  opening  of  World 
War  11  in  Europe  and  our  partial  in- 
volvement in  that  great  conflict  with  aid 
we  afforded  the  Allied  Powers. 

Then,  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  brought 
our  full  and  complete  involvement  in 
that  tremendous  conflict.  We  carried 
the  war  to  a  great  victory  and  then 
wrestled  with  the  problems  of  postwar 
rehabilitation  and  recovery,  in  1950  we 
found  ourselves  involved  in  another 
emergency — the  Korean  conflict. 

FORTHRIGHT  TREASLTIT  AND  FITDEKAL  RF.SEHVF 
ACTION  HELD  DOWN  INTERFST  RATES  DURING 
YEARS    OF    CRISIS 193  9-5  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  history  will 
note  one  great  outstanding  fact  relating 


to  that  12-year  span — years  of  crisis. 
This  fact  is  that  a  forthright  Ti-easury 
Department  and  a  cooperative  Federal 
Reserve  System  held  a  careful  checkrein 
on  one  of  the  most  signiflcanc  factors  in 
the  cost  of  Government.  I  refer  to  the 
level  of  interest  rates  that  the  Govern- 
ment bears  on  its  outstanding  obUga- 
tions. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Fede^-al  Re- 
serve— faced  with  the  greatest  inflation- 
ary pressures  the  world  had  ever 
known — were  able  to  hold  the  average 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  Federal  debt 
at  less  than  2  percent  during  the  6 
years.  1942-47.  For  the  12  years  from 
1939,  when  the  war  emergency  period 
commenced,  until  1951.  no  obligation 
issued  by  the  Government  bore  an  in- 
terest rate  in  excess  of  2'Ti  i^ercent.  and 
no  bonds  fell  below  par. 

This  was  a  great  achievement.  I 
wonder  how  many  members  of  this  body 
realize  what  an  enormous  debt  we  would 
have  today  if  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  had  not  so  courageously 
held  the  lid  on  interest  rates  during  those 
years  of  crisis. 

AB«ND<)NMENT  OF  COT'RAGEOTS  POLICY  BY 
Mr)NirrARY  AUTHORrrlES  TREMENDOUSLY  IN- 
CREASED    COST     OF     GOVERNMENT 

Testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  supplied  data  which  dem- 
onstrate in  bold  perspective  what  the 
abandonment  of  that  courageous  policy 
of  holding  down  interest  rates  has  done 
to  our  debt  and  to  the  interest  burden 
since  1952 — not  only  in  the  added  inter- 
est burden  the  Federal  Government  must 
bear,  but  also  the  tremendous  additional 
interest  burden  the  whole  economy  must 
bear  because  of  the  hike  in  interest  rates 
which  occurred  since  1952 — the  year  in 
which  the  Eisenhower  administration 
entered  office. 

TEN   CENTS    OF   EVERY   TAX  DOLLAR   REQUIRED   FOE 
INTEREST    ON    FEDERAL    DE3T 

Very  few  people  in  this  country  realize 
what  a  large  amount  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  in  interest  on  its 
obligations  today.  I  wish  that  every 
citizen  in  this  great  Nation  would  look 
at  a  chart  which  appears  on  page  12  of 
the  1962  Budget  Review  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  chart  tells  a 
story  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
words  cannot  tell.  It  shows  a  very  simple 
but  profound  fact/ — that  fixed  interest 
charges  absorb  10  cents  of  the  Federal 
tax  dollar.  In  other  words.  10  cents  of 
every  dollar  in  taxes  goes  to  pay  fixed 
interest  charges  on  our  Federal  debt. 

INTXF.EST    CHARGES  TAKE    10    TIMES    AS    MUCH    AS 
ANTIRECESSION     EXPENDrTTTHEa 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  enormous  prob- 
lems today  in  getting  our  economy  roll- 
ing— in  solving  the  problem  of  reces- 
sion and  recovery — in  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  unemployment,  now 
representing  b'^'2  p>ercent  of  the  work 
force — in  trying  to  reestablish  economic 
growth  in  this  country.  Yet,  if  we  look 
again  at  the  chart  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  shown  us,  we  find  that  un- 
der the  category  of  antirecession  pro- 
grams only  1  cent  of  the  tax  dollar  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  In  other  words. 
10  times  the  amount  that  Is  being  spent 
for  antirecession  programs  is  being  spent 
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each  year  for  interest  charges  on  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Our  high-Interest,  tight-money  pol- 
icy is  inhibiting  economic  recovery  today. 
It  has  been  an  increasing  damper  on 
economic  activity  over  the  past  decade. 
Except  for  this  policy  we  most  prob- 
ably would  not  have  had  any  deficit  in 
the  past  10  years.  Indeed,  we  would 
have  had  surpluses  and  would  have  con- 
tinued reducing  the  Federal  debt.  Just  as 
was  done  during  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  in  terms  of 
our  ability  to  pay.  the  Federal  debt  has 
increased  in  the  past  10  years.  On  the 
contrary,  our  ability  to  pay — the  size  of 
our  economy — has  been  increasing  a 
great  deal  faster  than  our  debt,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the 
economy  has  been  slower  than  It  should 
have  been.  At  the  end  of  the  war — at 
the  end  of  1946 — the  gross  Federal  debt 
was  equal  to  133  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Ten  years  ago — at  the 
end  of  1952 — it  was  77  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  At  the  end  of 
1962  It  win  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
51  to  52  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Federal    debt    and    gross    national    prodtict. 
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Yet.  we  have  had  deficits  we  should 
not  have  had.  How  did  these  come 
about? 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  first  Chairman 
of  President  Eisenhower's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  listed  two  principal 
reasons  for  the  1960  recession.  The 
first  was  the  sharp  shift  In  Federal 
finances  on  a  cash  basis  from  a  deficit 
to  a  surplus,  and  the  second  was  a  tight- 
money  policy.     To  quote  Dr.  Bums: 

The  fiscal  r«etraint  on  general  economic 
expansion  was  accompanied — Indeed  pre- 
ceded— by  a  tightening  of  credit  conditions. 

By  mid- 1969  commercial  banks  were  al- 
ready In  debt  at  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the 
tune  of  91  billion.  The  money  supply 
stopped  growing.  Demand  deposits  dimin- 
ished by  nearly  $4  bUllon  between  July  1959 
and  May  1960.  Interest  rates  rose  sharply, 
both    on    short-term    and    long-term    loans. 


Indeed,  long-term  rates  advanced  faster  than 
during  a  comparable  stage  of  any  business 
cycle  during  the  i>ast  hundred  years.  (Dally 
Congressional  Record,  Apr.  27,  1961  p 
A2886  ) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tight-money  policy 
was  a  major  factor  In  each  of  the  recent 
recessions,  and  those  recessions,  in  turn, 
brought  the  huge  deficits  that  have  ne- 
cessitated successive  debt  increases. 

COST  OF  CCC  PRICE  8TTPPORT  PROGRAM  BOOSTED 
$1  BILLION  SINCE  1952  BECAUSE  OF  HIKE  IN 
INTEREST    RATES 

Mr.  Speaker,  fixed  Interest  charges  of 
10  cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar  exceed 
the  amount  spent  on  all  the  agricultural 
programs — which  take  7  cents  of  the  tax 
dollar. 

In  some  quarters  there  Is  considerable 
criticism  of  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  bring  about  a 
stabilization  of  agricultural  prices 
through  the  price  support  program  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Such  criticisms  usually  come  from  those 
who  have  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  the  farmer,  and  particularly 
from  groups  that  favor  a  high  Interest 
policy  which  burdens  the  little  people  of 
the  Nation. 

One  would  think  the  critics  of  this 
program  would  wish  to  see  It  done  in  the 
most  economical  fashion  possible.  But 
how  many  of  the  critics  of  the  price  sup- 
ports are  concerned  with  the  interest 
burdens  the  program  bears?  Actually, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1961  interest  charges 
for  the  entire  agricultural  price  support 
program  handled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  amounted  to  $421 
million,  or  36  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  storage,  transportation,  handling,  and 
interest,  and  20  percent  of  all  costs 
amounting  to  $2,067  million — Including 
loss  on  sales,  donations,  export  subsi- 
dies, acreage  diversion,  and  general  over- 
head, but  excluding  inventory  revalu- 
ation. 

How  many  critics  of  the  price  support 


program  are  concei-ned  with  the  extra 
Interest  burdens  the  program  shoulders 
because  of  the  hike  In  Interest  rates 
since  1952?  I  have  secured  figures  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  which  re- 
veal that  the  costs  of  the  price  support 
program  have  been  boosted  by  $1  billion 
since  1952  because  of  the  hike  in  interest 
rates. 

During  the  period  January  1939 
through  June  30,  1941,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  able  to  borrow 
money  to  relend  to  farmers  for  price  sup- 
port purposes,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  percent.  Prom  July  1941  through  June 
30,  1948,  the  rate  was  1  percent.  It  was 
Increased  to  iy4  percent  for  the  period 
July  1,  1948.  through  June  30.  1951,  then 
to  1 '  2  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1952,  and  to  2  percent  in  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1952.  From  then  on  the  Interest  rates 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  paid 
rose  stetidlly,  reaching  a  peak  of  5  per- 
cent in  January  1960.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  moderate  downward  ad- 
justment, and  the  present  rate  is  3  per- 
cent. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
borrows  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  it  pays  is  determined  by  the 
rate  the  Treasury,  in  turn,  pays  for 
short-term  obligations;  thus  the  general 
boosting  of  interest  rates  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  cost  of  running 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  placing  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statistical  tabulation  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showing  the  effective  Interest  rate  on 
CCC  borrowings,  as  well  as  data  on  the 
amount  of  actual  interest  paid  during 
the  fiscal  years  1949  through  1961,  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  computed  Interest  if  the  rates  had 
been  held  at  either  1,  1^4.  or  14  per- 
cent— rates  which  prevailed  at  various 
times  prior  to  1953. 
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These  data  reveal  that  had  the  in- 
terest rate  the  CCC  paid  on  Its  borrow- 
ings from  the  Treasury  been  held  at 
1^2  percent,  the  average  effective  rate 
prevailing  in  1952,  the  additional  Inter- 
est burden  for  the  years  1953  through 
1961  would  have  been  smaller  by  $968 
million.    If  the  rate  had  been  held  at 


1'4  percent — which  prevailed  from  mid- 
1948  to  mid-1951 — the  added  interest 
burden  would  have  been  less  by  $1,180 
million.  If  the  rate  had  been  1  per- 
cent— which  prevailed  during  the  7 -year 
period  1941-48 — a  total  of  $1,374  million 
in  additional  Interest  would  have  been 
saved. 
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Thus  we  see  how  the  devastatingly 
high  interest  policy  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  skyrocketed  the  cost  of 
the  agricultural  price  support  program. 

BANKERS    PARTICIPATE   IN    PKICS   STTPPORT 
rrNANCING 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  pointed  out 
that  we  have  a  banker-dominated  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  which  fosters  the 
profits  of  the  commercial  bankers  by 
raising  interest  rates.  It  should  be  noted 
that  bankers  participate  very  largely  in 
the  financing  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the 
years  the  banks  have  handled  as  much 
as  anywhere  from  40  to  70  percent  of 
the  total  loans  to  farmers  for  com- 
modity storage  purposes.  These  were 
riskless  ventures  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  because  the  CCC  guarantees  their 
repayment.  The  banks  not  only  have 
a  guaranteed  loan,  but  also  are  able  to 
maintain,  through  this  service  to  farm- 
ers, close  contact  with  them  as  custom- 
ers of  their  banks. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
way  in  which  commercial  bankers  are 
favored  in  our  system.  They  have  the 
power  to  create  money  to  make  loans. 
This  power  is  theirs  only  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
that  stands  behind  them.  So  in  this  in- 
stance I  have  cited,  the  banks  have  been 
able  to  create  money  in  order  to  loan  it 
to  farmers  on  a  proposition  fully  backed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  r'ederal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  not  be  surpris'ng  at  all 
to  find  the  banks  promoting  increases 
of  interest  rates  so  that  they  can  make 
more  and  more  money  in  this  easy,  sure, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  manner. 

INTEREST        CH.ARCES        STTBST.M^TIALLT        HIGHER 
THAN    PAYMENTS    TO    VETERANS 

Fixed  interest  charges  very  substan- 
tially exceed  what  is  paid  to  veterans — 
which  takes  6  cents  of  the  tax  dollar. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  fixed  interest  charges 
are  the  second  largest  category  of  ex- 
penditures set  out  in  this  chart  by  the 
Budget  Bureau — second  only  to  major 
national  security,  international,  and 
space  programs,  which  take  62  cents  of 
the  tax  dollar. 

I  have  said  that  the  $8  billion  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  debt  limit  would  not 
be  necessary  today  except  for  the  sharp 
hike  in  interest  costs  on  the  Federal  debt 
since  1952.  I  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  June  1  and  in- 
troduced into  the  record  a  study  pre- 
pared from  Department  of  Commerce 
data,  analyzing  the  added  interest  cost 
on  the  Federal  debt  dui'ing  the  period 
1953-60. 

HIKE  IN  INTEREST  RATES  SINCE  1952  RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  $8U  BILLION  INCREAPi:  IN  FEDERAL 
DEBT  THROUGH  1960  AND  MORE  THAN  $12 
BILLION  BY  MID- 1962 

The  results  of  that  study  are  indeed  as- 
tounding. They  show  that  if  interest 
rates  had  been  held  at  the  1952  level, 
the  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1960  would  have  been  smaller 
by  nearly  $8l2  billion.  Stated  different- 
ly, the  extra  interest  burden  borne  by 
the  Federal  Grovernment  during  the  years 
1953  through  1960  because  of  the  hike 
in  interest  rates  as  compared  with  1952, 
aggregated  nearly  $8  V2  billion.  By  now — 
mid-1962 — the  extra  interest  burden  has 


probably  piled  up  another  some  $4''2 
billion,  to  aggregate  more  than  $12  bil- 
lion since  1952.  Compare  this  with  the 
$8  billion  temporary'  incrca.sc  in  the  debt 
limit  which  is  being  requested  in  this 
legislation,  and  you  can  see  that  we 
would  not  be  here  today  di.scussincr  this 
matter  if  the  administration  in  power 
during  those  years — the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration— had  met  it.--  re-sporusibili- 
ties  and  held  down  the  tremendously 
burdensome  inflation  in   interest  rates. 

INCREASE  IN  INTEREST  RATES  SINCE  1952  RAISED 
BURDEN  ON  TOTAL  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT 
BY    $48. S    BILLION 

Eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  huge  sum  or  money — but 
it  paies  in  compari.son  with  the  addi- 
tional interest  burden  the  whole  econ- 
omy shouldered  because  of  the  hike  in 
interest  rates  subsequent  to  1952.  In 
my  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  submitted  a  study 
based  on  Department  of  Commerce  data 
showing  that  in  1960  total  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  reached  the  a.stronomical 
magnitude  of  over  $1  tnllion. 

In  the  total  of  public  and  private  debt, 
the  additional  interest  paid  becau.se  of 
the  rise  in  interest  rates  since  1952 — 
ciunulated  for  the  years  19.)3  through 
1960 — reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$48,542  million. 

There  are  facts  which  the  American 
people  should  ponder.  If  these  facts 
were  brought  to  the  people  they  would 
become  alarmed — as  I  have.  They 
would  ask  the  question.  "Why  is  it  that 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
cannot  today  do  what  was  done  in  the 
years  of  crisis  from  1939  on  and  lift 
this  terrible  interest  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  our  people?" 

SPOTLIGHT   SHOT-LD    BE    THROWN    ON    DISA.STROUS 
INTEREST    BURDEN 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  num- 
ber of  times.  As  long  ago  as  February 
1943  I  appeared  in  retiard  to  one  of  the 
first  debt  increase  bills  nece.ssitated  by 
World  War  II.  Time  and  again  I  have 
urged  that  we  take  off  our  blinders  and 
see  where  the  problems  lie.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  put  the  spotlight  on  the  dis- 
astrous monetary  policies  which  have 
placed  such  a  heavy  interest  burden  on 
our  people.  I  have  also  made  very  con- 
crete and  specific  proposals  of  ways  in 
which  the  public  debt  could  and  should 
be  reduced — and  specific  and  concrete 
ways  in  which  the  interest  burden  could 
be  minimized.  I  have  urged  that  steps 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  inflationary  dan- 
gers inherent  in  permitting  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  to  finance 
Government  debt  through  purchasing 
Government  securities  with  bank- 
created  money. 

All  of  these  matters  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
me  from  time  to  time.  Unfortunately, 
my  recommendations  for  fi."=cal  re.«;pon- 
sibility  have  been  neglected. 

Notwithstanding  the  reservations 
many  of  us  may  have  in  regard  to  unnec- 
essary increases  in  Federal  debt,  and  lack 
of  efforts  to  reduce  the  debt,  it  behooves 
Members  of  Congre.ss  to  vote  approval  of 
the  request  for  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  debt  limit.    The  Government  can- 


not be  crippled  by  refusal  to  support  this 
debt  increase,  for  the  Government  must 
meet  its  obligations.  To  reject  this  re- 
quest would  make  fiscal  responsibility  a 
hollow  and  meaningless  phrase. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  CommitU^e  I  stressed  the  fact  that 
not  to  support  the  debt  bm  t  increa.se 
would  be  to  indulue  in  pure  dema- 
goguery  comparable  to  voting  for  all 
appropriat  on  bills  but  aga  nst  all  taxes. 
And  I  concluded  my  test  mony  with  the 
ob.servation  that  there  is  noth  ng  wrong 
with  our  budget  and  the  high  interest 
burden  the  Government  bears  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  could  not  cor- 
rect witli  a  sincere  desire  to  do  so  trans- 
lated into  action.  Let  us  return  to 
genuine  fiscal  responsibility,  such  as  was 
employed  during  the  years  of  crisis — 
during  the  12  crisis  years  1939-51.  when 
the  monetary  authorities  met  their  re- 
spon.sibilities  to  the  Nation. 

We  should  start  immed.ately  to  recti- 
fy the  prevaihng  tight-money,  high- 
interest  situation — to  give  a  boost  to  the 
economy  and  to  remove  the  millstone  of 
debt.  We  must  reduce  interest  rates  so 
that  we  will  not  find  ourselves  return- 
ing again,  again,  and  aran  to  approve 
further  incrca.ses  in  the  debt  limit. 

It  is  requested  that  my  testimony  of 
June  1,  1962.  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  followed  by  h.ghlights  of  my 
previous  test  mony  given  on  two  occa- 
sions in  1958  before  the  committee: 

.St.^teme.m  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman.  a  Repre- 
seniative  in  co.ngre.ss  from  the  state  of 
IiJtAS.  Before  the  WAYt>  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. June  1.  19C2 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Wright  Patman. 
representing  the  First  Congr?fsion<tl  District 
of  Texas  In  Congress  since  1928.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Juint  Ecun'jmic  Committee. 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Yi.mr  invitiitlon  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  debt  lunlt  is  most 
appreciated.  You  have  been  very  courteous 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  in  my  nunier.ais  appearances 
before  you.  As  long  ago  as  February  1943, 
the  committee  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to  be  he.'ird  on  one  of  the  first  debt  increase 
bills  nece-ssitatcd  by  World  War  II.  At  that 
time  I  urged  that  money  needed  to  finance 
the  war  be  raised  to  the  fullest  extent  jxis- 
slblc  through  ta.xcs,  and  that  necessary 
debt  increase  be  financed  from  savings  and 
not  from  bank-created  money.  Nearly  two 
decades  later,  I  am  of  the  same  view  on  these 
points. 

May  I  reiterate  my  general  philosophy  on 
the  debt  question?  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Federal  debt  should  be  reduced  In  good  times 
when  a  budget  surplus  is  being  achieved. 
It  Is  recogiiized.  of  course,  that  when  busi- 
ness Is  In  a  recession  and  unemployment 
Is  large,  debt  retirement  \e  difficult  and. 
Indeed,  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
economy.  However,  although  we  have  great 
demands  on  the  budget  for  essential  pro- 
grams, Rtich  as  national  security,  and  so  on. 
there  is  one  way  in  particular  by  which 
enormous  savings  could  be  made.  I  refer  to 
the  excessive  Interest  burden  which  the 
Government  bears  at  this  tinie. 

interest  charge.s  take  10  CENT'S  OUT  or  evert 

BUDGET     DOLLAR 

As  this  committee  well  knows.  In  the  1962 
budget  10  cents  out  of  every  collar  goes  for 
fixed  Interest  charges.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  budget  Items — an  Item  larger  than 
agriculture,   which   requires   7  cents   out  of 


1962 
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the  budget  dollar,  and  an  Item  larger  than 
veterans'  pa3nnent«.  which  take  6  cents  out  of 
the  dollar.  In  fact,  a  chart  In  the  1962 
budget  review  shows  that  the  largest  budget 
category  Is  major  national  security,  Interna- 
tional, and  space  expenditures — which  takes 
62  cents  out  of  the  budget  dollar.  Fixed  In- 
terest charges  are  second,  with  10  cents  out 
of  the  budget  dollar. 

HALF      or      1983      INTEKEST      ON      DEBT      DTTK     TO 
HIKE    IN    INTEREST    COST    SINCE    195  2 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee expressed  concern  over  the  effects  of 
t.'ie  upward  trend  In  Interest  rates  over  the 
postwar  years  on  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
Federal  debt.  Since  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1963  estimates  Interest  costs  for  the  year  at 
$9  4  billion,  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et If  he  would  estimate  what  this  cost  would 
be  on  the  same  amount  of  debt,  at  interest 
rates  prevailing  during  the  two  previous  ad- 
ministrations. According  to  the  estimates 
submitted,  the  Interest  cost  for  fiscal  1963 
would  be  $6  6  billion  at  the  average  rates 
prevailing  In  the  period  1946-53;  and  the  cost 
would  be  $7.1  billion  at  average  Interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  years  1954-57. 

I  think  these  estimates  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bell  are  conservative.  My  own  estimate  Is 
that  for  fiscal   1963  nearly  half  of  the  over 


$9  billion  Interest  cost  is  due  to  the  increase 
In  Interest  rates  since  World  War  n. 

Annual  Interest  burden  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  amounUng  to  over  $9  billion  Is  a 
tremendous  sum,  but  the  tragedy  Is  that  It  is 
a  sum  of  money  which  Is  nearly  double  what 
It  would  be  If  InterMt  rates  had  not  been 
boosted  so  sharply  during  the  past  15  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $8 
billion  so-called  temporary  Increase  In  the 
debt  limit  being  considered  today  would  not 
be  necessary  were  It  not  for  the  Increase  In 
Interest  burden  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  borne  since  1952,  because  of  the 
hike  In  Interest  rates. 

ADDITIONAL      FEDERAL      INTEREST      BLTIDEN       $8.5 
BILUON    SINCE    1952 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  tabulation 
prepared  from  Department  of  Commerce  data 
showing  the  amount  of  the  Federal  debt,  the 
actual  interest  paid  on  the  Federal  debt,  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  paid  on  the 
debt,  and  the  additional  interest  paid  In  each 
of  the  years  1953  through  1960  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  Interest  that  would 
have  been  required  at  the  1952  Interest  rates 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Let  me 
highlight  this  by  pointing  out  that  over  this 
period,  1953  through  1960,  there  has  been  an 
additional  burden  of  Interest  amounting  to 
$8,457  million. 
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ADDED   INTEREST   BtTRDEN    ON    TOTAL    PRIVATE    AND 
PUBLIC    DEBT    NEARLT    t49    BILLION    SINCE    1952 

Again  based  on  Department  of  Commerce 
data,  it  Is  possible  to  estimate  the  additional 


rds.  If  Interest  rates  on  the 
had  not  been  Increased  be- 
d  1960,  the  debt  would  have 
ly  nearly  $8Vi  billion.  Com- 
n  Interest  payments  for  the 
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Interest  burden  that  the  whole  economy  has 
had  to  bear  because  of  the  sharp  Increase  In 
Interest  rates  since  1952.  In  1960  total  pub- 
lic and  private  debt  reached  the  astronomi- 
cal magnitude  of  more  than  1  trillion.  Gn 
the  total  of  public  and  private  debt,  the  ad- 
ditional Interest  paid  because  of  the  rise  in 
interest  rates  since  1952— cumulated  for  the 
years  1953  through  1960 — reached  the  enor- 
m'^us  sum  of  $48,542  million. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  statistical  documentation  for  that  state- 
ment. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Ch»lnnan,  let  me  recall  some 
highlights  In  the  trend  of  Interest  rates  In 
recent  years.  As  I  have  Indicated,  during 
World  War  II  when  Inflationary  pressures 
were  at  their  greatest,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  able  for  a  period  of  6  years,  1942-47. 
to  hold  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid  on 
the  Federal  debt  at  less  than  2  percent. 
Since  that  time,  the  average  computed  rates 
have  Increased  steadily  and  sharply,  and  In 
I960  averaged  3.2  percent. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  In- 
clude herein  a  tabulation  showing  the  aver- 
age computed  Interest  rate  on  the  Federal 
debt,  together  with  the  average  on  total  pub- 
lic and  private  debt,  for  the  period  1933-60: 

Computed  interest  rates  on  total  public  and 
private  debt,  total  Federal  debt,  and  total 
private  debt,  1933-60 
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And  In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  must  support  this  request  for  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  limit — for  not  to  do  so 
would  be  to  assume  the  position  of  the 
demagog  who  would  vote  for  all  appropriation 
bills  but  would  vote  against  all  taxes.  I 
hasten  to  remind  the  committee,  however, 
that  for  12  years,  from  1939  when  the  war 
emergency  period  commenced,  until  1951.  no 
obligation  Issued  by  the  Government  bore  an 
Interest  rate  In  excess  of  2»4  percent,  and  no 
bonds  fell  below  par.  Under  the  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fixes  the  Interest 
rate  on  all  long-term  obligations  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  establish  and  hold  any 
Interest  rate  on  Government  obligations  It 
desires.  There  Is  nothing  wTong  with  our 
budget  and  the  high  Interest  burden  the 
Government  bears  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sytem  could  not  correct  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  do  so  translated  Into  action. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 


^nnrcv:  f.S.  De  iftrtment  of  CommerfT  p^bt  flpure<reprP!<ent  sverapes  of  h«»elnnlne  and  end  of  year  totals  shovu 
on  p.  38*.  ".ctatlstl  ad  Abstract  of  the  United  .'^tate.s  1961";  Interest  paid  swcured  from  national  Income  supplornents, 
."urvey  of  Current  Business. 


Highlights  or  Testimony  of  Hon.  Wright 
Patman  Before  the  Wats  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ON  January  17  and  Jult  30.  1958 

Specifications  and  limitations  which 
should  be  placed  In  the  bill  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit  to  Include  the  following: 

1.  Require  that  the  securities  Issued  un- 
der the  Increased  debt  authority  be  sold.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  to  Individuals,  corj>oratlons, 
and  to  savings-type  Institutions;  and  that 
the  portion  which  can  be  sold  only  by  the 
creation  of  new  money  be  sold  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  rather  than  to  the  commercial  banks. 

Now,  the  reasons  for  this  are  quite  simple: 

To  the  extent  that  national  securities  are 
purchased    by   individuals,   by   corporations. 
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and  by  savings-type  Institutions,  there  will 
be  little  Inflationary  effect. 

By  savings-type  Institutions  we  mean,  of 
course,  the  savings  banks,  the  savings  and 
loan  associations,  the  credit  unions,  the  life- 
insurance  companies  and  other  such  organ- 
izations which,  unlike  the  commercial  banks, 
do  not  create  money. 

The  first  objective  should,  therefore,  be  to 
finance  all  of  the  new  debt  it  is  possible  to 
finance  out  of  savings,  both  corporate  and 
personal.  To  the  extent  that  the  new  securi- 
ties can  be  absorbed  out  of  savings,  the  ef- 
fect will  at  least  not  devalue  the  dollar. 

Selling  the  new  securities  either  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  to  the  private 
commercial  banks  will  mean  that  the  pur- 
chasers will  create  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  the  securities.  In  either  case,  the  re- 
sult will  be  inflationary,  but  there  is  at  least 
one  Important  difference.  The  Interest  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Federal  Reserve  will  auto- 
matically come  back  to  the  Treasury,  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  debt  down. 

What  sense  is  there  in  allowing  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  to  create  the  money 
to  buy  Government  securities,  and  burdening 
the  taxpayers  with  interest  charges  on  that 
money?  The  commercial  banks  perform  no 
necessary  service  whatever  in  buying  Gov- 
ernment securities.  They  perform  no  serv- 
ice in  creating  money,  on  the  credit  of  the 
Nation,  which  the  Government  cannot  per- 
form for  Itself  without  burdening  the  tax- 
payers with  Interest  charges. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  let  me 
state,  as  I  have  many  times  before,  I  am  not 
unfriendly  to  the  private  banks.  The  fact 
Is,  however,  that  the  private  banks  are  the 
most  prosperous  segment  of  our  economy 
today:  they  do  not  need  more  Government 
subsidies  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
So,  it  seems  to  me  idiotic  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  these  banks  to  create  money 
to  purchase  Government  securities.  The 
Government  can  do  this  for  itself,  and  for 
the  good  and  Justlflable  purpose  of  keeping 
the  debt  down. 

2.  Require  that  all  securities  sold  by  the 
Treasury  be  sold  on  competitive  bid. 

The  reason  for  this  is  also  self-evident. 

The  Treasury  is  now  selling  certain  of  its 
securities  on  competitive  bid,  and  it  has  an 
established  machinery  for  this.  Each  week 
it  sells  between  a  billion  and  $2  billion 
of  91-day  bills  on  the  regular  Monday  bill 
auction.  This  auction  method  leaves  no 
question  about  what  money  market  rates 
are,  and  no  guessing  about  what  interest 
rate  must  be  offered  in  order  to  sell  the  se- 
curities. After  the  Treasury  receives  all  the 
bids,  it  knows  how  much  has  been  bid  for 
and  at  what  prices,  and  it  then  decides  what 
the  highest  price  is  it  will  pay  for  the  hire 
of  the  money. 

But  in  contrast,  the  Treasury  Issues  the 
greater  prop>ortlon  of  its  securities  at  fixed 
and  predetermined  interest  rates.  In  de- 
ciding what  arbitrary  rates  it  will  fix  on 
these  securities,  the  Treasury  leans  heavily 
on  the  advice  which  it  solicits  from  the  big 
bond  dealers  and  other  big  purchasers  of 
Government  securities.  Based  on  the  advice 
of  interested  parties,  the  Treasury  oflQcials 
then  make  a  guess  at  what  the  Interest  rate 
should  be.  What  they  are  guessing  at,  pre- 
sumably, is  the  lowest  Interest  rate  which 
they  can  fix  on  the  securities  in  order  to  sell 
them.  There  Is  some  doubt  whether  all  of 
the  Treasury's  guesses  in  recent  years  were 
intended  to  be  low.  or  intended  to  help  bring 
about  a  general  increase  in  interest  rates. 

3.  Prohibit  the  Treasury  from  leaving  any 
of  its  funds  on  deposit  with  the  private 
banks. 

The  recent  practice  of  the  Treasury  is  to 
keep  billions  of  dollars  of  funds  on  deposit 
with  the  private  banks,  not  Just  during  this 
administration,  but  long  before  this  admin- 
istration. The  taxpayers  are  paying  interest 
on  these  billions,  while  the  Treasiu-y  is  lend- 


ing it  out,  interest  free,  to  the  private  banks. 
What  do  the  banks  do  with  these  funds? 
They  lend  them  out  and  draw  interest  on 
them.  So  the  taxpayers  are  paying  interest 
on  billions  of  dollars  of  debt  which  beneflta 
only  the  private  banks,  and  on  which  the 
banks  are  making  a  profit. 

[As  of  May  24,  1962,  tax  and  loan  accounts 
of  the  Treasury  on  deposit  with  commercial 
banks  amounted  to  $7,039  million,  to  which 
should  be  added  another  $463  million  of 
other  Treasury  accounts  in  commercial 
banks.  Incidentally,  the  so-called  class  C 
banks— the  largest  banks,  of  which  there 
are  only  51— held  $3.7  billion  of  the  Treasury 
tax  and  loan  accounts  as  of  May  24.  1962  — 
a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total.  On  the 
average  throughout  the  year  the  Treasury 
has  some  $5  billion  idle  and  unused  on  de- 
posit with  commercial  banks  ) 

When  the  Treasury  leaves  its  funds  on 
deposit  with  the  private  banks,  there  are  two 
bad  effects: 

(1)  The  effect  is  Inflationary:  by  leaving 
its  funds  in  the  private  banks,  instead  vt 
call-.ng  them  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it 
is  adding  to  the  money  supply. 

01)  The  taxpayers  :u-e  paying  Interest  on 
money  which  is  idle.  Insofar  as  the  Treasury 
is  concerned.  The  money  could  be  used  by 
the  Treasury  to  buy  in  some  of  its  own 
short-term  obligations  and  thus  save  the 
interest  on  these  obligations. 

As  had  been  pointed  out  many  times,  the 
Treasury  is  In  no  position  to  use  funds  left 
on  deposit  with  the  private  banks.  The 
Tre:isury  must  first  call  these  funds  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  before  it  can  write 
checks  on  them  to  pay  its  bills.  Keeping 
the  funds  in  the  private  banks  is  no  con- 
venience to  the  Tre.osury  Obviou.'^ly  if  the 
Treasury  can  maintain  billions  in  deposits 
with  the  private  banks,  then  the  Federal 
det't  is  billions  higher  than  it  need  be. 

[As  indicated  above.  1962  figures  show 
average  Treasury  deposits  of  $5  billion  with 
commercial  banks  ) 

In  any  case,  the  record  shows  that  begln- 
nlrg  in  February  of  1953.  the  Treri.'iury  has 
enfjaged  in  repeated  "giveaways  "  Time  after 
time  It  has  fixed  rates  so  high  on  new  secxi- 
rities  that  the  securities  were  Immediately 
reselling  in  the  open  market  at  prices  higher 
than  the  Treasury  got  for  them. 

As  I  see  it.  the  Treasury  has  all  t<5  lose 
and  nothing  to  g.'iin  by  guessing  what  the 
market  is.  When  it  guesses  too  high,  it 
burdens  the  taxpayers  with  unnecessary  in- 
terest charges.  But  when  it  guesses  too  low, 
there  is  no  offset:  it  does  not  sell  the  secu- 
rities: and  so  h.as  ut  guess  again. 

So  issuing  securities  at  fixed  prices  and  at 
fixed  interest  rates  Is  one  more  factor  which 
makes  the  Federal  debt  higher  than  it  need 
be,  and  one  more  factor  which  diverts  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  meet  unnecessary  inter- 
est charges,  rather  than  going  to  pay  off  some 
of  the  debt. 

4  Set  a  fixed  percentage  by  which  the 
Federal  debt  is  to  be  reduced  each  year 

For  some  years  now.  the  debt  ceiling  has 
be<n  fixed  by  law.  There  have  been  many 
times  when  the  ceiling  had  to  be  raLsed.  of 
course.  But  we  still  have  a  ceiling  and  go 
through  the  process  of  raising  it  only  after 
a  specific  review  of  the  conditions  which  re- 
quire raising  it.  on  the  theory  that  this 
tends  to  hold  the  debt  in  check.  There  is  no 
other  reason  for  having  a  celling  If  this 
procedure  does  not  serve  to  check  unjustified 
increases  in  the  debt,  then  the  procedure  is 
not  only  worthless  to  its  purpose,  it  also  in- 
volves a  waste  of  time  and  effort  Few  of  us 
doubt  that  having  a  ceiling  fixed  by  law  does 
helj)  to  keep  the  debt  in  check. 

But  this  procedure  is  one  sided  If  it  is  a 
gocxi  procedure  for  helping  to  keep  the  debt 
from  going  up.  then  it  should  be  an  equally 
gocKl  procedure  for  helping  to  bring  the  debt 
down.  A  fixed  schedule  for  reducing  the 
debt  would,   in  my  opinion,   help  to  assure 


that  reductions  are  made  in  those  periods 
when  reductions  reasonably  could  be  made. 
Certainly,  we  have  got  to  do  something  to 
stop  this  process  of  meeting  each  emergency 
by  piling  new  debt  on  the  peak  of  the  pre- 
vious emergency.  And  the  procedure  I  sug- 
gest is  at  least  worth  a  try. 

Furthermore,  this  seems  as  good  a  time  as 
any  for  the  committee  to  write  into  the  law 
a  definite  schedule  for  paying  off  the  Federal 
debt.  I  would  suggest  a  target  of  2  percent 
per  year.  There  will,  of  course,  be  times 
when  no  reduction  can  be  made,  and  an 
exception  to  the  schedule  will  be  asked  for 
and  granted.  But  at  other  times  such  de- 
ficiencies should  be  made  up. 

As  the  committee  knows,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  the  President  submits  to 
Congress  his  Economic  Report  which  sets  out 
the  Nation's  economic  budget  for  the  year 
ahead.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Treasury 
submits  a  biidget  which  is  drawn  up  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  economic  budget. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  makes  a  care- 
ful review  of  these  budgets  and  then  tries  to 
Inform  the  whole  Congress  what  the  range  of 
economic  policies  Is  that  can  be  adopted 
consistently  with  the  President's  economic 
budget  and  with  the  broad  objectives  set  out 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

TTiCre  should  then  be  a  definite  require- 
ment to  review  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  Federal  debt  at  this  time,  along  with  the 
review  of  the  other  elements  in  the  economic 
budget.  And  there  should  be  a  definit.e  re- 
quirement for  a  fixed  reduction  within  the 
year  ahead  which  can  be  amended  only  by  a 
speci'lc  request  and  with  persuasive  reasons 
for  amending  the  requirement 

5  New  securities  issued  by  the  Trea.sury 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  should  be  offered  first  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  savings  in- 
stitutions— including  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  credit  unions,  and 
Insurance  companies,  and  second  by  direct 
Sides   to  the  Federal   Reserve 

The  Government  owns  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  It  owns  it  entirely — lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  I  know  there  is  senti- 
ment around  over  the  country  saying.  "Well, 
the  banks  own  the  Federal  Reserve  Syst'^m  " 
Of  course  the  banks  do  not  own  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Over  the  years  I  have 
Interrogated  Mr.  Eccles,  and  Mr.  Martin  and 
different  people  about  It.  and  I  think  that 
Mr  M.irtin  has  finally  come  up  with  an 
appropriate  and  correct  phrase  that  explains 
it.  When  I  ask  him  how  about  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  he 
always  says  that  the  banks  have  a  "nonpro- 
prietary interest"  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Tliat  is  correct.  It  is  a  nonproprietary 
Interest,  and  no  other  The  Government 
owns  it  and  should  use  it.  Now  is  the 
time  to  use  it  So  in  the  future  when 
these  securities  come  up  for  issuance,  the 
Treasury  should  be  asked  by  this  committee 
to  consider  offering  these  securities  first  to 
the  people.  Encourage  individuals  to  buy 
and  encourage  corporations  and  partner- 
ships and  insurance  companies  to  buy  them. 
After  that,  instead  of  selling  the  securities 
to  the  commercial  banks  that  create  the 
money  to  buy  them  the  Treasury  should 
sell    them   to  the   Federal   Reserve. 

When  the  commercial  banks  buy  Govern- 
ment securities,  they  create  the  money  for 
this  purpose,  on  the  credit  of  the  Nation. 
and  then  collect  interest  from  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  Treasury  could  sell  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  pay  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  the  money  will  flow  back  over  into 
the  Treasury. 

In  that  way  we  would  pay  the  interest,  but 
it  would  come  back  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers. 

(The  latest  figures  for  the  year  1961  show 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  current  earn- 
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lags  of  $942  million,  from  which  current 
expenses  of  $161  million  were  deducted, 
leaving  net  f-arnlngs  of  $780  million.  Of 
that.  $687  million  was  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  AvERYl 

Mr.  AVERY,  Mr  Speaker.  In  view  of 
all  of  the  talent  that  is  assembled  on 
the  floor  todiJiy.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant 
to  rise  to  speak  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  few  comments  and  observa- 
tions I  would  like  to  make. 

May  I  say  first,  I  voted  for  this  par- 
ticular rule  when  the  proposition  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  I  have  al- 
ways proceeded  on  the  theory  that  if  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  reduce  deficit  spend- 
ing or  if  we  are  to  balance  the  budget, 
the  time  to  do  it  Is  at  the  time  of  au- 
thorizations and  not  wait  until  we  have 
committed  the  country  and  have  com- 
mitted the  Treasury  to  meet  certain  obli- 
gation.s.  then  put  the  Treasury  in  a 
straitjacket,  so  to  speak,  by  this  method 
of  refusing  to  raise  the  national  debt 
limit. 

In  view  of  what  happened  today,  how- 
ever, I  am  about  ready  to  change  my 
po.sition.  I  have  seen  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  reject  any 
spending  proposal  that  comes  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  here  for  considera- 
tion. As  I  {:at  here  and  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  I  tried  to  remem- 
ber the  last  time  this  House  had  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  spend  money.  As 
near  as  I  cin  recall,  the  last  time  we 
did  so  was  when  we  turned  down  the 
rule  on  the  Arkansas-Fryingpan  bill  pre- 
viously. Ye:  today  we  turn  around  and 
pass  that  till  without  even  a  record 
vote.  If  th£.t  is  going  to  be  the  philos- 
ophy of  thli.  House,  I  see  no  other  re- 
course for  tl-.ose  of  us  who  feel  some  ap- 
prehension over  our  fiscal  situation  but 
to  support  a  debt  ceiling  that  will  not 
accommodate  all  of  these  programs. 

Now,  the  other  thought  I  wanted  to 
leave  with  you  is  tlois:  This  may  be  con- 
strued as  b*;lng  political,  and  if  it  is, 
why,  so  it  shall  be.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  some  e\ents  that  have  evolved  in 
the  last  few  days  that  could  be  analyzed 
to  only  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that 
this  administration  is  abandoning,  is 
completely  abandoning,  any  claim  to- 
ward fiscal  responsibility  and  a  balanced 
budget.  Wty  do  I  say  that?  I  would 
just  like  to  recite  three  events  in  the 
last  48  hours 

Tho  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills]  told  is  yesterday  morning  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  repeated  it.  that 
unless  we  had  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
1963.  even  the  $8  billion  advance  in  the 
ceiling  as  proposed  by  the  majority  would 
not  b"?  sufiQcicnt.  that  they  would  be  back 
to  ask  for  another  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  later  this  year  or  next  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  ihat  it  is  folly  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  thjre  is  even  a  possibility  of 
a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1963.  I  am 
told  by  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  that 
there  will  be  a  possibility  of  a  deficit  from 
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$4  billion  to  $5  billion  just  under  the 
present  spending  proposals  and  commit- 
ments in  fiscal  1963. 

Then  there  was  a  story  in  the  paper 
on  Monday  night  that  a  new  philosophy 
was  evolving  downtown  without  directly 
quoting  sources  that  deficit  spending  was 
not  necessarily  inflationary  as  long  as 
the  Treasury  obligations  could  be  placed 
to  individuals  as  opposed  to  institutions. 
They  argued  no  danger  of  inflation  would 
result  from  such.  Now,  that  is  a  com- 
plete abrogation  of  all  recognized  philos- 
ophies that  have  been  established  over 
the  years. 

Then,  last  night  there  was  i  story  in 
the  paper— and  these  are  the  events  that 
make  me  apprehensive — quoting  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Bell,  that  the 
Federal  budget  is  too  modest  as  proposed 
for  1963.  Those  are  three  developments 
we  should  examine.  The  Treasury  and 
the  administration  is  really  saying  "Yes, 
we  are  spoon-feeding  you  a  new  doc- 
trine" on  the  realization  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
deficit  in  our  Treasury  in  our  budget  for 
1963  and  probably  as  long  as  this  admin- 
istration is  in  power.  Really  today  you 
are  not  voting  for  an  $8  biUion  increase, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  committed 
for  increases  even  in  excess  of  that  soon 
after  we  return  in  January  next  year. 
There  is  no  other  conclusion  in  view  of 
this  new  philosophy.  Since  I  voted  for 
the  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it  today,  but  this 
is  the  last  time  I  can,  in  good  conscience, 
vote  for  or  support  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  a  bill  of  this  nature  unless  it  is 
demonstrated  we  put  a  brake  on  some  of 
the  authorizations  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Judge  Smith, 
that  I,  too,  am  deeply  disturbed  with 
respect  to  this  matter  of  again  raising 
the  debt  ceiling.  When  we  finally  come 
to  a  rollcall  vote,  if  it  is  in  the  shape 
as  introduced,  then  I  expect  for  the  first 
time  in  my  voting  record  to  vote  against 
the  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  Whether 
it  be  under  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
administration,  I  have  always  hereto- 
fore supported  it.  But,  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  will  have  to  shut  the  water 
off.  and  I  think  this  is  the  time. 

Furthermore,  we  must  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  this  huge  spending  is 
not  brought  about  solely  by  spending 
for  defense.  This  was  brought  out  in 
the  debate  on  the  $48  billion  defense 
appropriation  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  when  it  was  clearly  shown  by 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  the  great  increase  in  spending  is 
in  nondefense  spending.  The  taxpay- 
ers should  know  what  is  happening.  We 
cannot  blame  it  on  defense  spending  but 
rather  on  increased  nondefense  spend- 
ing. 

I  repeat,  when  the  final  vote  comes 
on  the  bill  as  presented,  I  expect  for  the 
first  time  to  vote  against  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt,  knowing  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  if  we  carry  on  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Arends]. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  predicates  his  predic- 
tion of  how  he  is  going  to  vote  upon 
whether  the  bill  is  in  its  present  shape. 
There  is  only  one  way  it  can  be  changed, 
and  that  is  reduce  it  from  $8  billion  to 
$6  billion.  However,  that  does  not 
change  the  principle  involved  that  we 
have  been  debating  this  morning.  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  gentleman  now, 
or  at  some  other  time,  would  explain 
the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  t-me  remaining  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  some  confessions  here  today,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  one.  I  voted  against 
increasing  the  debt  limit  under  the 
previous  administration  and  have  voted 
against  all  increases  heretofore  granted 
under  the  present  administration.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  increase  contem- 
plated in  the  bill  under  consideration 
and  never  expect  to  vote  to  increase  the 
debt  limit  in  the  absence  of  a  grave 
national  emergency  such  as  war.  Some 
Members  of  the  House  may  say  that  this 
attitude  labels  me  as  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble, but  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  the 
course  of  fiscal  responsibility  would  dic- 
tate that  this  Congress  say  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  Government  must  hereafter  live 
within  its  means;  that  it  must  give  up 
deficit  financing  as  a  way  of  life  and  stop 
borrowing  money  to  pay  current  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  put  the  blame 
all  on  the  executive  departments.  This 
House — both  branches  of  the  Congress — 
must  share  the  responsibility.  As  has 
already  been  said  by  several  speakers  to- 
day, the  way  to  stop  this  overspending  is 
to  stop  giving  the  money  to  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  doing  the 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  the 
daily  statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
May  31,  1962.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  present  and  others 
who  will  read  the  Record  to  some  of  the 
significant  things  that  alarm  me  in  this 
statement.  First.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  shows 
that  the  national  debt  on  the  last  day 
of  May  was  $299.1  billion,  as  contrasted 
with  $289.9  billion  on  May  31,  1961.  This 
means  that  during  the  course  of  1  year 
the  national  debt  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment increased  by  $9.2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  daily  statement  of 
the  Treasury  also  shows  that  there  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  in 
cash  during  the  last  11  months — July  i, 
1961,  through  May  31.  1962— $98  1  bil- 
lion, as  contrasted  with  cash  withdraw- 
als in  the  previous  comparable  1 1  -month 
period — from  July  1,  1960.  through  May 
31,  1961— of  $89.4  billion.  This  means 
that  during  the  last  11  months  various 
executive  departments  and  agencies 
withdrew  $8  biUion  more  in  cash  from 
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the  Treasury  than  they  did  in  the  previ- 
ous comparable  11 -month  period. 

This  same  daily  statement  of  the 
Treasury  shows  that  on  May  31,  1962, 
our  gold  assets  amounted  to  $16.4  billion 
as  contrasted  with  $17.4  billion  on  May 
31,  1961.  This  means  that  during  the 
course  of  the  last  year  we  have  lost  $1 
billion  of  our  gold  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  argued  that  the 
needs  of  national  security  dictate  this 
increased  spending.  Well,  I  have  stated 
previously  on  the  floor  of  <-he  House  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  bankrupt  this  coun- 
try and  go  bankrupt  myself  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  protect  and  defend 
our  country.  But  the  facts  show,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  already 
pointed  out,  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  increased  spending  this  last  year 
is  applicable  to  activities  other  than 
defense. 

The  Treasury  statement  from  which 
I  have  quoted  shows  that  only  $3.7  billion 
of  the  $8.7  billion  increase  in  spending 
during  the  last  11  months  is  applicable 
to  defense,  including  military  assistance ; 
and  that  $5  billion  of  the  $8.7  increase  is 
applicable  to  civilian  agencies  all  across 
the  board.  And  I  might  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
creases was  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  withdrew  from  the 
Treasury  $1.4  billion  more  in  cash  during 
the  last  11  months  than  it  did  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1960,  to  May  31. 
1961. 

You  will  find  these  increases  all  across 
the  board  and  the  statement  clearly 
shows  that  $5  billion  of  the  $8.7  billion 
increase  is  applicable  to  civilian  activi- 
ties and  not  to  defense  spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  so  I  may  read  a 
telegram? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  telegram  that  I  re- 
ceived on  June  11.    It  is  timed  2:51  p.m. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Gross. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Speaker  urgently  requests  that  you 
be  present  Wednesday.  June  13  for  all  teller 
votes  on  bill  temporarily  Increasing  the  pub- 
lic  debt   limit       Many    thanks. 

Hale  Bogcs, 
Democratic   Wliip. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Democratic  whip  that  I  will  be  present 
this  afternoon  for  all  teller  votes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
in  conclusion — I  understand  my  time  is 
just  about  up — with  respect  to  the  bill 
passed  earlier  today,  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  Arkansas-Fryingpar.  project  was  the 
last  authorization  bill  that  we  turned 
down,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
said,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  voted  against 
it  that  day  as  I  voted  against  the  bill 
today  and  I  would  have  voted  against  it 
just  as  quickly  on  a  rollcall.  I  had  to 
tell  some  very  good  friends  that  I  could 
not  support  that  bill  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said,  that  is 
just  another  illustration  of  where  we 
have  got  to  stop  spending  money  that  we 
do  not  have. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  :;he  bill  <H.R.  11990  >  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  m  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11990.  with  Mr. 
Jennings  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my -self  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  brought  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Hou.se  the  recommendation 
that  the  existing  ceiling  on  the  debt  be 
raided  either  on  a  permanent  ba.sis  or  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  30  of  this 
year  at  the  close  of  business  the  perma- 
nent limit  on  the  public  debt  will  be  $285 
bill.ons.  In  addition  to  that,  for  the 
fisc.il  year  1962  there  is  authority  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  excess  of  the  S285 
billion  of  $15  billion,  makinc  a  total  of 
permanent  and  temporary  debt  for  this 
present  fiscal  year  of  $300  billion^$15 
billion  of  that  expires  at  the  close  of 
business  on  this  June  30 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  date,  in  all 
probability,  there  will  be  $295  billion  of 
Federal  Government  securities  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  just  a  de- 
cision that  we  can  make  in  a  light  vein 
nor  is  it.  in  my  opinion,  a  decision  that 
we  can  make  on  what  we  may  think  is 
the  best  thing  for  us  individually  to  do. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  today  I  think  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  using  the 
highest  degree  of  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  I 
think  we  are  faced  with  the  need  for  the 
highest  degree  of  responsibility  on  our 
part  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  Re- 
gardless of  how  we  have  arrived  at  this 
point,  we  are  now  faced  with  fact.  Can 
any  one  of  us  be  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  what  happens  in  this 
economy  of  ours  if.  after  having  in- 
curred obligations  of  $295  billion  in  ex- 
cess of  our  revenues  during  the  history 
of  our  Government,  we  suddenly  say 
that  at  least  $10  billion  of  those  secu- 
rities and  of  tho.se  obligations  wt  now 
repudiate?  This  is  the  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  our  $285  billion  permanent  debt 
ceiUng. 

Oh,  yes,  you  may  want  to  alibi  it  by 
saying,  "If  we  turn  down  either  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  is  suggesting  or  what  the  com- 
mittee itself  is  suggesting,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  required  to  re- 


port something  other  to  the  floor  of  the 
House." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  way  of  re- 
porting something  to  the  House  and  dis- 
charging our  responsibiUty  by  merely 
validating  $10  millions  of  bonds  that  will 
be  outstanding  in  excess  of  the  ceiling 
on  the  public  debt.  It  takes  more  than 
that. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
not  responsible  for  this  situation  unless 
you  charge  us  with  dereliction  in  not 
having  levied  such  tax  rates  on  the 
American  economy  as  to  have  com- 
pletely stifled  it. 

If  you  want  to  charge  us  with  that, 
then  we  are  responsible,  because  there 
are  only  two  ways  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  can  pay  obligations  that 
are  created  by  the  Congress  and  in  turn 
the  executive  departments  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  responsibilities  charged 
by  legislation,  that  is,  either  through  tax 
revenues  or  through  the  issuance  of  se- 
curities to  borrow  what  we  do  not  raise 
through  taxes.    We  know  that. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  not  want  to, 
and  I  do  not  think  fairly  could,  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
situation  we  face. 

Your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
does  have  original  jurisdiction  over  two 
trust  funds  at  least.  How  have  we  han- 
dled those  trust  funds?  We  have  not 
done  with  them,  nor  permitted  them  to 
be  handled  as  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  handled  by  all  of 
us  collectively.  I  am  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  social  security  and  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  In  these  instances  your 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  had 
initial  jurisdiction,  charged  with  a  re- 
sponsibility for  expenditures  and  taxes. 
There  we  have  performed  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, we  have  made  the  social  se- 
curity fund  actuarially  sound  by  main- 
taining an  adequate  reserve  of  taxes  over 
outlays.  We  have  provided  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  collection  of  reve- 
nues— not  the  issuance  of  bonds — to  pay 
for  this  gigantic  road  program  that  we 
initiated  during  the  past  administration. 

So  I  say  to  you  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  no 
more  liking  for  the  facts  of  the  hour  than 
does  the  average  American  citizen  or  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  But,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  we  are  perfectly  willing  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
face  up  to  the  facts.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  recognize  a  situation  and  to 
know  what  the  dangers  involved  are  in 
our  failure  to  discharge  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
not  three  alternatives,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  rule.  There  are  only  two  alterna- 
tives here.  First  of  all.  it  is  unthinkable 
to  me  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
could  bring  himself  to  say  that  he  would 
not  vote  for  any  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  What 
does  it  mean  if  he  wants  to  do  that? 
There  will  be  $38  billion  in  all  proba- 
bility expended  by  the  Government  on 
the  basis  of  budget  requests  within  the 
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first  6  montlis  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  or 
by  December  1  of  this  year. 

What  doe?  it  mean  for  those  expendi- 
tures if  we  have  to  drop  suddenly  to  a 
$285  billion  ceiling,  even  without  regard 
to  what  may  happen  to  the  value  of  the 
bonds  that  are  already  outstanding? 
This  means  we  must  drop  the  existing 
debt  of  $295  billion  on  July  1.  to  some 
level  below  $285  billion  because  we  will 
owe  S295  bii.ion  and  we  will  have  a  ceil- 
ing on  it  of  $285  billion.  The  $38  bil- 
lion would  liave  to  be  reduced  by  over 
50  percent.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it 
except  by  aimost  going  out  of  business 
here  in  Wasnington?  Maybe  some  peo- 
ple want  us  .o  do  it. 

There  is  involved  in  this  $38  billion 
.some  $20  bi  lion  of  national  defense  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibiUty  as  re- 
sponsible M'jmbers  of  the  House  of  say- 
ing that  a  $285  billion  ceiling  is  at  least 
one  alternative?  I  think  we  can  rule  it 
out. 

No  one  has  any  higher  regard  for  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  than  I 
have.  We  quarrel — we  fuss  among  our- 
selves, sometimes  we  get  a  little  politi- 
cal— not  Just  across  the  center  aisle  nec- 
essarily, but  even  among  Democrats  and 
among  Republicans.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  w?  do  do  when  a  grave  emer- 
gency exists,  we  never  treat  it  lightly. 
We  rise  to  the  resjxjnsibilities  required 
of  us  and  w?  di.scharge  those  responsi- 
bilities. I  leave  it  to  any  one  of  you — 
I  leave  it  to  every  one  of  you.  all  of  whom 
I  respect  and  admire — to  answer;  Can 
you  alTord  tc  as.'=ume  the  re.sponsibility? 
Can  you  aflcrd  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  alternative  of  no  increase 
over  a  $285  billion  permanent  ceiling 
which  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1?  So 
I  say  there  are  only  two  alternatives. 

Both  of  th'^se  alternatives  involve  the 
penetration  of  a  level  or  plateau  of  debt 
ceiling  that  I  have  always  hoped  it  would 
never  be  my  lot  to  see  arrive.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee I  have  never  thought  in  terms 
of  ever  having  this  responsibihty  of 
bringing  to  you  legislation  that  even  for 
a  short  period  of  time  would  penetrate 
that  plateau  of  $300  billion,  because  I 
know  what  i.^  in  your  minds  as  you  sit 
b.pre  today.  You  are  thinking  that  once 
that  level  is  p-enetrated  then  there  is  no 
stopping  until  you  get  to  the  $350  bil- 
lion or  to  the  $400  billion  level.  That 
worries  me  a.s  it  worries  you. 

But  here  we  are  faced  with  alt.erna- 
tives.  both  of  which  penetrate  that  $300 
billion.  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  the 
difference  as  it  was  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
as  the  difference  between  tweedle-dee 
and  tweedle-dum,  because  $2  billion,  to 
me.  is  not  a  difference  that  can  be  so 
described,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Virginia  did  not  intend  the  usual  con- 
notation of  these  words.  He.  of  course, 
was  referring  to  a  matter  of  principle. 
I  am  interested  In  the  saving  of  $2 
billion. 

My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes  1  is  just  as  sincere  as 
in  his  position  as  I  am  in  the  position 
I  am  taking,  in  the  position  that  the 
majority    members    of    the    Ways    and 


Means    Committee    have    unanimously 
taken. 

What  is  involved  in  this  difference,  Mr. 
Chairman  ?  There  is  no  difference  what- 
soever except  with  respect  to  what  we 
think  is  the  seasonal  requirements  for 
financing  the  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Nothing  whatsoever  is  in- 
volved, Mr.  Chairman,  except  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  and  myself  as  to  what  we 
think  is  required  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  seasonal  operations  of  Govern- 
ment, primarily  on  the  15th  day  of 
December. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  just  how  our  expendi- 
tures are  made  and  our  receipts  come  in 
and  go  out  over  the  course  of  a  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  you  have  a 
balanced  budget  with  present  levels  of 
Government  spending  you  will  take  in 
during  the  first  five  and  one-half  months 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  is  mostly 
the  last  half  of  this  calendar  year,  $11.2 
billion  less  than  you  will  spend  in  those 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year:  in  other 
words,  you  will  spend  $38  billion  on  these 
projects.  $20  billion  for  defense  and  $18 
billion  for  nondefense.  You  will  take 
in  during  that  period  of  time  slightly 
less  than  $27  billion.  Even  if  you  have  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  entire  year  that 
is  the  fact,  for  in  the  last  6^2  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  revenues  come  in  at 
a  higher  rate  overall  than  expenses  go 
out.  so  that  you  make  up  that  $11.2 
billion.  That  is  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
seasonal  requirements  of  the  Treasury 
to  handle  this  fiuctuation  of  revenue. 

Now,  why  should  he  not  be  permitted 
to  handle  that?  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  TMr.  Byrnes  1  is  saying  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  handle  it,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  saying 
this  in  addition:  "I  want  to  put  him  in 
a  tighter  squeeze  than  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
because  in  the  process  of  putting  him  in 
a  tighter  squeeze  I  may  be  able  to  get 
them  downtown  to  reduce  some  of  their 
spending  in  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year."  If  I  thought  that  could  be  ac- 
complished this  way,  if  I  thought  that 
were  the  proper  way  of  doing  it  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment. I  told  the  Rules  Committee  on 
yesterday  that  we  have  gone  into  this 
thing  in  much  detail  in  the  committee 
but  I  would  look  at  the  matter  further 
because  I  had  hoped  I  would  justify  in 
my  own  way,  and  in  my  own  mind,  some- 
thing less  than  $308  billion.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  upon  further  reflection,  upon 
what  I  have  described  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, after  a  further  reading  of  the 
needs  and  after  having  spent  many, 
many  hours  since  then  going  over  mate- 
rial, and  thinking  in  the  deepest  of  de- 
tail about  the  situation.  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  afford  ever 
this  degree  reduction  of  $2  billion — even 
though  it  is  a  percent  of  $308  billion. 
There  are  too  many  risks  that  may 
be  involved  in  connection  with  such  a 
decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  right,  here  is 
what  can  happen,  on  the  basis  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  committee  bill  is 
predicated  upon  this  being  the  case.  As 
I  said  to  the  Rules  Committee,  if  this 


budget  for  next  year  Is  not  balanced,  and 
if  it  should  be  out  of  balance,  as  much  as 
$5  billion,  which  is  presently  predicted  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  neither  the 
committee  bill  nor  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ByrnksJ 
take  care  of  that  situation. 

I  think  the  committee  bill  will  take 
care  of  the  situation  on  December  15, 
on  March  15,  on  June  30,  on  the  basis  of 
a  balanced  budget.  :3ut  if  the  budget  is 
out  of  balance  as  much  as  $5  billion,  we 
will  have  to  be  back  here,  we  will  have 
to  come  back  to  you  in  February',  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  March,  to  get  the 
308  extended  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal 
year,  because  this  is  not  permitted  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  seasonal  needs 
would  thus  be  converted  into  provision 
for  deficit  financing.  But  under  the 
committee  bill  the  decision  will  later 
be  made  by  the  Congress  as  to  whether 
seasonal  needs  can  be  converted  to  the 
needs  of  deficit  financing. 

What  difference  does  it  make  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  if  we  permit 
the  flexibility  of  308  for  this  period  of 
time  or  if  we  make  it  306  for  this  period 
of  time,  then  step  down  to  305  or  304.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
Byrnes]  would  suggest,  when  both  of  us 
come  out  with  the  same  conclusion — the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes]. 

This  temporary  ceiling  on  June  30. 
1963,  cannot  exceed  $300  billion.  That 
is  exactly  where  the  temporary  ceiling  is 
today.  The  committee  bill  keeps  good 
faith  with  the  membership  of  the  House. 
We  are  saying  to  you.  we  are  putting  you 
and  the  country  on  notice,  that  this  bill 
is  geared  to  a  balanced  budget.  It  re- 
quires a  balanced  budget.  We  are  telling 
you  ahead  of  time  so  that  you  will  not 
be  taken  unaware  that  if  there  is  not  a 
balanced  budget  we  will  have  to  be  back 
here  in  February  or  March  of  next  year 
under  the  committee  bill. 

I  fear  if  we  take  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin's  [Mr.  Byrnes]  suggestion  we 
will  just  move  the  date  up  from  Febru- 
ary or  March  to  November  or  December 
of  this  year.  I  think  actually  under 
either  approach,  if  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  is  right,  we  will  be  back  here 
talking  to  you  further  about  a  debt 
ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  some  tax- 
payers tell  me  that  about  the  only  time 
they  save  money,  about  the  only  time 
the  Government  saves  any  money  is 
w"hen  the  Congress  is  not  in  session.  If 
that  is  the  case,  and  I  am  not  alleging 
it  is.  but  if  that  is  the  case.  I  raise  this 
question  with  you.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  holds 
down  the  debt  ceiling  by  $2  billion,  which 
wouldn't  be  borrowed  unless  it  were 
needed  anyway  this  may  well  call  us  back 
in  special  session  in  November  or  De- 
cember to  raise  the  ceiling. 

Win  we  come  back  just  to  do  that  or 
will  we  come  back  and  pass  some  other 
authorizations  and  appropriations? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  leave  it  to  your  pood 
judgment.  I  have  always  thought  that 
when  the  American  people  understood 
a  situation,  they  would  come  up  with 
the  light  conclusion.     I  know  that  the 
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membership  of  this  House,  when  it  un- 
derstands a  situation  and  knows  what 
is  the  regjonsible  thing  to  do,  will  come 
up  with  the  right  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  said  repeat- 
edly in  the  field  of  political  combat,  in 
debate,  that  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  us  over  the  defense  of  this 
country;  that  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  us  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
for  there  we  stand  together,  whether  we 
think  everybody  else  is  right  or  not.  We 
do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me,  as  has  been  said 
earlier,  the  fiscal  integrity  of  my  Gov- 
ernment runs  a  close  second  to  those 
first  two  in  requiring  bipartisanship,  for 
without  fiscal  integrity  or  without  fiscal 
responsibility  or  without  the  willingness 
to  treat  this  also  in  the  area  of  biparti- 
sanship, we  may  bring  the  house  down 
on  us. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
say — I  do  not;  I  am  not  an  economist — 
but  there  are  those  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  in  business  who  tell 
me  that  today,  in  the  year  1962.  there 
are  many  factors  identical  with  the  sit- 
uation in  the  year  1957.  We  were  going 
uphill  just  a  little  bit.  We  had  not  at- 
tained full  employment;  we  had  not  got- 
ten to  the  point  of  full  prosperity.  We 
were  trying  to  make  the  top  of  the  hill. 
We  thought  we  saw  it  in  sight.  The  ad- 
ministration at  that  time — and  I  com- 
mended it;  I  am  not  blaming  it  now — 
decided  to  forego  the  $3  billion  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  that  it  had  enjoyed 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  revert  to 
the  then  permanent  $275  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
as  to  what  happened.  Secretary  Ander- 
son was  in  a  straitjacket.  Secretary  An- 
derson was  in  such  a  straitjacket  that 
contractors  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Department  of  Defense,  were  required  to 
carry  their  bills,  and  the  whole  program 
of  progress  payments  was  cut  back,  so  I 
am  told.  Yes,  that  was  done.  In  an- 
other such  situation  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  unable  to  increase  di- 
rect borrowing  so  he  borrowed  Indirect- 
ly through  FNMA,  which  went  to  the 
public  to  the  tune  of  a  billion  or  a  billion 
and  a  half,  at  an  additional  interest  cost 
of  $18  million.  The  Secretary  was  forced 
to  u.se  every  conceivable  device  that  he 
could  use  to  meet  the  payroll  of  the 
Government,  to  pay  the  obligations  of 
the  Government,  and  stay  within  the 
ceiling.  He  had  to  forego  issuing  bonds 
at  a  time  when  he  could  get  a  good  in- 
terest rate  and  issue  them  at  a  time  when 
the  interest  rate  was  less  favorable  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you.  my  col- 
leagues, whether  or  not  for  $2  billion 
difference  we  want  to  run  that  risk 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  it.  like  it 
or  not,  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  to  cut  back,  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  make  the  advances 
that  it  was  making  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional defense,  there  are  those — and  I 
am  not  saying  it — but  there  are  those 
who  say  the  position  and  the  actions 
that  had  to  be  taken  in  that  instance 
made  some  degree  of  contribution  to  the 
recession  that  we  experienced  in  1958. 


Yes;  if  the  situation  today  is  at  all  like 
it  wa.3  in  1957,  for  $2  billion  less  m  sea- 
sonal borrowing,  do  we  want  to  assume 
the  njsponsibiUty  of  running  the  risk  of 
a  repetition  of  the  financing  that  had  to 
be  done  by  my  distinguished  friend.  Bob 
Anderson?  Do  we  want  to  have  it  said 
of  US-  as  some  said  then,  that  because  we 
pinched,  because  we  did  an  unwise  thing. 
we  may  have  made  a  contribution  to  an 
ecorM)mic  upset,  or  downturn,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  if  the 
membership  of  this  House  will  think 
upon  these  things,  the  membership  will 
do  tlie  statesmanlike  thing. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri   I  Mr.  Curtis  1 . 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  his  usual  workman- 
like fashion,  has  presented  a  ca.se  for 
extending  the  debt  limitation  temporar- 
ily to  S308  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  I  have  sup- 
ported ever>'  single  debt  limitation  in- 
crease, because  I  felt  that  essentially  the 
bills  had  been  created  through  our  ap- 
propriations and  the  issue  was  simply 
one  of  how  we  were  going  to  pay  our 
bills.  To  a  large  degree  that  .'^till  L^  the 
issue.  However,  a  new  factor  has  en- 
tered into  this  picture  today  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  previous  admin- 
istrations— and  that  includes  all  of  them 
which  have  requested  increase.s  in  the 
debt  limitation — there  had  been  a  direct 
adherence  to  the  theon,-  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced  and  there  had  bei  n 
a  direct  adherence  to  an  abhorrence  and 
an  avoidance  of  the  theory  that  has  been 
advanced  in  our  society  and  other  soci- 
eties for  many  years  m  the  past  decade.s — 
that  deficit  financing  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  way  to  move  an  econo- 
my forward.  I  happen  to  disagree  fun- 
damentally with  tho.se  economic  theo- 
rists. The  gauntlet  has  been  thrown 
down  to  this  Congress  by  this  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue.  The  admini.stra- 
tion  has  said — and  I  think  the  hearings 
will  bear  it  out  as  a  result  of  the  interro- 
gation that  I  and  others  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  conducted  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget— that  there 
is  no  intention  to  balance  the  buduet 
in  fiscal  1963;  that  the  theory  of  deficit 
financing  is  their  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  in  his 
speeches  in  recent  weeks,  and  particu- 
larly the  one  at  Yale  University,  has  sug- 
gested that  those  of  us  who  adhere  to 
this  theory  of  a  balanced  budt^et  are 
dealing  in  myths,  and  that  this  is  not 
sound  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fair  sub-ect 
for  national  debate,  but  this  debate 
should  be  conducted  forthrightly.  It 
should  not  be  conducted  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  one  time  telling  the  people 
that  it  does  believe  in  a  balanced  budget, 
that  it  does  believe  in  cutting  back  ex- 
penditures as  a  mamier  of  meeting  a 
fallofif  in  Federal  revenues,  and  then,  as 
in  the  case  of  this  legislation,  espouse 
a  doctrine  of  deficit  financing. 

Last  October  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  usual  accompani- 


ment of  all  stops  pulled  out  on  the  prop- 
aganda machine,  called  on  his  Cabinet 
to  cut  back  expenditures  because  he  said 
it  was  important  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity given  to  that  point  of  view;  and 
perhaps  in  October  of  1961  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  think  that 
a  balanced  budget  was  a  myth;  that  it 
was  important  in  our  basic  fiscal  policy 
to  adhere  to  this  theory. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  what  was  the  result  of  this  plea 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  his  Cabi- 
net officers  to  cut  back  expenditures. 
This  is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  and 
I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
include  extraneous  matt«r  after  my  re- 
marks here.  The  matter  that  I  am  going 
to  include  covers  the  questions  asked  and 
the  replies  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  our  hearings  held  just  last  week. 

On  page  28.  if  any  of  the  Members 
have  the  hearin.t-'s  before  them  and  are 
interested,  there  is  a  statement  which 
was  submitted  for  the  record,  because  at 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  could  not 
tell  the  committee  where  there  had  been 
any  substantial  cuts  and  if  there  were, 
how  much  they  were,  which  was  a 
strange  thing  in  itself. 

But  the  statement  alleges — although  I 
miuht  say  it  is  highly  questionable — that 
ihty  were  able  to  cut  back  in  that  short 
6-month  period  which  will  end  June  30, 
1962.  $1  billion. 

In  the  minority  views  there  are  in- 
cluded tables  which  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  for  fiscal  1963  over  $181 
billion  of  spending  authority.  The 
President  has  stated  in  his  budget  that 
he  presented  to  us  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  that  his  expenditure  rate  is  to  be 
$93  billion  of  this  total  of  $181  billion 
authority  to  .spend.  Obviously  there  is 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  m  cutting  the  expenditure 
rate.  Take  the  budget  for  1963.  The  ex- 
penditure rate  is  $93  billion.  The  re- 
quest for  additional  authority  to  spend 
IS  $99.6  billion,  demonstrating  the  point 
of  the  flexibility  that  exists  between  the 
power  and  authority  that  the  Congress 
gives  the  Executive  to  spend  and  the 
actual  expenditure  rate.  It  is  not  all 
flexibility,  becau.se  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
to  do  with  how  we  let  contracts  for  goods 
and  services  or  for  buildings  or  whatever 
they  have  that  have  to  be  scheduled  over 
a  period  of  time.  But  there  is  consider- 
able leeway. 

The  President  demonstrated  quite 
clearly,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  I  think 
we  should,  even  though  they  have  not 
substantiated  it,  that  they  had  cut  back 
$1  billion  in  their  expenditure  rate  after 
the  October  plea  of  the  President  to  the 
Cabinet  officers  to  cut  back. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Judge  Smith,  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  tlie  Chamber,  because  I  wanted  to 
try  to  explain  to  him  why  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  tweedle-dee  and  twee- 
dle-dum,  as  he  calls  it — the  $2  billion. 
If  the  President  through  exercising  dis- 
cipline based  upon  his  belief  at  that 
time  that  a  balanced  budget  was  impor- 
tant could  produce  this  cutback  of  a 
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billion  dollars,  and  I  am  satisfied  he 
could  do  that  with  perfect  safety  to  our 
country — and  I  might  say  our  interest  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  has  been  in  the  area 
of  nondefens*;  expenditures — certainly 
over  a  period  of  a  full  year  that  kind  of 
discipUne  can  cut  it  back  $2  billion. 

So  the  issue  is  drawn  before  this  House 
very  clearly,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
separate  the  men  from  the  boys,  as  to 
whether  this  Congress  adheres  to  the 
economic  philosophy  of  a  balanced 
budget  or  whether  the  Congress  adheres 
to  what  is  now  the  President's  philos- 
ophy, which  is  deficit  financing  and  that 
a  balanced  budget  Is  a  shibboleth,  a  myth 
of  the  past,  something  that  is  unneces- 
sary in  the  1960"s  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  century. 

This  is  such  a  deep  and  important 
matter  for  oiu-  country  that  it  should  be 
debated  forthrightly.  Let  the  President 
go  before  the  people  and  let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  do  the  same  this 
fall.  Those  of  you  who  believe  in  deficit 
financing  openly  advocate  It.  There  are 
arguments,  you  will  have  many  an  econ- 
omist behind  you.  Go  forthrightly  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  tell  them 
that  that  Is  your  policy  and  that  is  the 
policy  of  this  administration,  and  then 
give  us  the  privilege  and  the  right  that 
the  people  ne<Kl  to  have  of  forthrightly 
presenting  to  them  why  we  do  not  ad- 
here to  that  policy;  why  we  disagree 
with  that,  and  feel  that  two  times  two 
is  still  four  even  in  1960.  as  it  was  in 
1950  and  1940  and  even  on  back  into 
the  19th  century,  and  that  simply  be- 
cause we  progress  in  economics  and  de- 
velop a  more  complicated  society  and 
as  we  move  into  higher  mathematics  it 
does  not  change  the  basic  arithmetical 
table  that  2  times  2  remains  4. 

Finally,  I  would  call  attention,  if  I 
may,  to  something  that  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  President  has  been  plead- 
ing with  our  business  community  to 
have  confidence  in  his  administration. 
This  argument  I  want  to  present  to  you 
for  your  consideration.  It  does  not  have 
to  do  with  whether  the  theory  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  correct  or  the  theory  of 
deficit  financing  is  correct.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  our  business  commu- 
nity, rightly  or  wrongly,  does  believe 
that  a  balanced  budget  is  essential  'X) 
sound  fiscal  policies,  and  when  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  is  not  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration there  can  be  no  basic  con- 
fidence. 

So  the  administration  must.  I  think, 
have  some  regard  for  this  fact  if  they 
are  indeed  concerned  about  the  confi- 
dence of  our  business  community.  The 
administration  must  demonstrate  to  the 
people  just  the  converse  of  what  we  heard 
in  these  hearings  to  be  the  considered 
judgment  of  Vne  administration's  spokes- 
men when  they  were  asked  whether  or 
not  they  wouM  contemplate  cutting  back 
on  expendltmes  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  revenue?  have  not  been  forthcom- 
ing and  cannot  be  anticipated.  The  ad- 
ministration's answer  was  "No."  The 
f  tu-ther  question  was  asked,  "If  we  have  a 
continued  de<.line  in  this  recovery  rate, 
wotild  you  actually  increase  expendi- 
tures?"   The  answer  was  "Yes." 


On  page  59  of  the  hearings  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
Mr.  Neilan,  was  asked  this  question  by 
me: 

li  the  American  businessmen  felt  that  the 
administration  waa  going  to  follow  the  eco- 
nomic fiscal  philosophy  a.B  expressed  by  Dr. 
Harris  and  others  who  advocate  deficit  fi- 
nancing, would  that  resiilt  In  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  confidence  the  private  sector  has 
In  this  administration? 

And  here  is  the  spokesman  for  otir 
business  commimity,  Mr.  Neilan,  reply- 
ing: 

I  think  It  would  not  only  result  In  a  de- 
terioration of  confidence,  but  that  lack  of 
confidence  would  probably  be  expressed  in 
Increased  investments  abroad. 

We  have  the  same  problem  as  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people  abroad,  I  might 
say.  businessmen  and  Government  lead- 
ers, in  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  United 
States.  They,  too,  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  balanced  budget  Indeed,  therein 
lies  one  of  the  basic  causes  for  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  businessmen 
both  in  our  coimtry  and  in  nations 
abroad.  That  is  the  question  in  this  issue 
before  us.  The  $2  billion  cut  suggested 
here  is  within  reason  and  it  wUl  require 
one  thing,  that  the  administration  cut 
back  expenditures  In  a  slight  degree  to 
demonstrate  its  firm  belief  in  the  theory 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission 
granted  in  the  House.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing testimony: 

Mr,  Curtis.  Mr.  Bell,  how  much  was  there 
in  dollars  cut  back  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  to  the  Cabinet  oflQcers  that  you 
referred  to? 

Mr  Bell.  Do  you  mean  last  fall? 

Mr.  Cuims.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bixx.  The  President  did  not  make  a 
figure  public,  Mr.  Cubtis. 

Mr  CuBTiB.  Can  we  make  It  public  now? 

Mr.  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  carry 
It  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Ctthtis.  I  Just  mean  the  round  figure. 

Mr.  Bill.  As  I  recall  It.  It  was  upward  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Ctjhtis.  Upward  of  a  billion  dollars? 
Can  we  apportion  that  out?  You  mentioned 
the  National  Health  Institute. 

Very  honestly.  I  do  not  see  where  it  shows 
up  in  the  budget  figures. 

Mr.  Bell.  Excuse  me.  the  figure  I  gave  you 
may  well  Include  something  that  does  not 
represent  the  same  kind  of  a  cutback  In  ex- 
penditures that  I  was  discussing  earlier  with 
Mr.  Bthnes. 

That  may  very  well  Include  the  effect  of 
the  President's  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
decision  not  to  spend  the  additional  funds 
that  Congress  had  enacted  for  the  B-70  pro- 
gram, and  that  kind  of  decision,  of  course, 
relating  to  the  B-70  and  the  B-62.  and  so  on, 
those  decisions  were  not  taken  simply  In  the 
Interest  of  economy,  but  reflected  a  judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  nec- 
essary for  the  national  security. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  Some  of  this  billion,  then,  is 
in  defense? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  suspect  a  large  part  of  it  would 
be  defense. 

Mr.  Curtis.  WTiat  would  be  the  nonde- 
fense? 

Mr  Bell.  I  am  sorry,  I  Just  do  not  have 
those  figures  in  my  head. 

Mr  Curtis.  Here  is  why  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, Mr.  Bell:  Lord  knows  the  adminls- 
u.itlon  spends  a  lot  of  effort  publicizing  the 
effect  that  he  has  asked  the  Cabinet  officers 
to  do  that. 

I  read  It  in  the  paper.  I  think  It  becomes 
important   to  know  whether  it  is  a  public 


relations  approawih   to  this  or  whether  it  is 
real. 

I  cannot  find  It,  frankly,  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  Is  a  Cabinet  officer  sitting 
at  my  right,  Mr.  Cusns,  and  I  think  he  can 
tell  you  that  it  was  real. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  can  only  tell  you  about 
my  own  budget. 

Mr  Curtis.  What  was  the  cutback  In  the 
Treasury? 

Secretary  Dillon  In  the  Treasury  It  was 
not  possible  to  make  any  cutback  except  In 
two  areas  which  were  susceptible  to  this. 
One  was  in  the  construction  budget  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  which  was  cut  back  about  $10 
million,  about  25  percent.  It  is  not  a  very 
big  budget.  The  other  cutback  was  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  where  there  was 
a  reduction  and  a  slowing  up  In  some  of  their 
expenditures.  Just  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
such  a  large  budget  that  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  It.     Those  were  the  two  areas 

Mr.  Curtis.  Maybe  they  got  more  efficiency 
as  a  result. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  would  hope  so 

Mr.  Bell  Sir,  as  far  as  the  Coast  Guard 
is  concerned,  that  does  represent  more  effi- 
ciency. It  represents  a  deferral  of  some  con- 
struction Items  which  are  badly  needed. 

It  waa  simply  the  reflection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  that,  where  possible, 
items  even  though  seriously  needed  should 
be  deferred 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  comment  was  related  to 
the  Internal  Revenue. 

Was  that  In  the  nature  of  around  HO 
million,  too? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  was  somewhat  less. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Here  is  the  point.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary  

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  the  large  sav- 
ings as  far  as  I  know,  and  Mr.  Bell  can  give 
you  the  facts,  were  In  what  he  mentioned 
earlier,  some  of  these  housing  programs,  vet- 
erans and  farm  housing. 

Mr.   Bell.  And  other  loan  programs,   yes 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  Is  what  we  need  to  direct 
attention  to.  We  are  talking  in  terms  of 
billions,  of  course. 

'ATien  you  hear  about  this  kind  of  econo- 
my, a  plea  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
with  all  the  publicity  given  to  it.  It  seems 
surprising  to  me  that  those  of  you  who  deal 
with  accurst*  figures,  particularly  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  would  not  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  this  amounted  to  in  the  non- 
defense  area. 

The  best  you  can  give  me  is  something  that 
it  must  be  around  a  billion,  and  when  we 
get  into  it  most  of  that  ttirns  out  to  be 
defense,  which  was  not  economy  but  because 
of  a  change  in  programs. 

Now,  when  I  direct  it  to  the  nondefense. 
we  come  down  to  where  we  are  talking  in 
terms  of  $10  million,  one  $10  million  item 
and  one  which  is  less. 

It  looks  like — If  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so.  unless  you  come  up  with  some 
figures — It  lcx)ks  like  another  public  rela- 
tions gimmick.     Would  you  not  agree? 

Mr.  Bell    Of  course  I  do  not  agree 

Mr,  Curtis,  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  asking  me,  Mr  Cvrtis, 
to  reconstruct  figures  which  were  relevant 
and  very  much  in  everybody's  mind  6  or  8 
months  ago.  I  do  not  have  them  In  my  head 
today.     That  is  all  I  have  been  saying. 

So  far  as  $10  mUlion  Is  concerned,  you  may 
think  that  Is  small  but  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  used  to  that  kind  of  re- 
mark, too.  Of  course  I  do  not  think  it  is 
small.  But  I  said  I  related  It  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  talking  In  terms  of  billions. 

Mr  Bell  It  is  small  In  relation  to  billions; 
thiit  is  right 

Mr  Curtis,  When  It  comes  to  answering 
my  question,  it  certainly  Is  almost  mean- 
ingless. bcH'ause  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dallars. 

When  I  ask  you  where  this  saving  h,vs  re- 
sulted and  try  to  get  »<->me  hard  figu,-es    you 
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come  back  with  the  best  you  can  give  me,  one 

$10  mlllton  Item. 

No,  I  think  a  million  dollars  Is  a  lot  of 
money,  too.  So  I  am  used  to  those  cute 
replies,  and  I  do  not  preach  th«n  either. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  only  reason  we  got  Into  the 
Treasury,  sir,  was  because  here  Is  a  Cabinet 
officer  and  he  did  feel  the  request  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  Ct-KTis.  I  was  glad  to  get  It  because  It 
certainly  Illustrates  what  I  fear  Is  the  case, 
that  when  you  get  down  to  It  there  practi- 
cally were  no  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;   that  Is  not  the  case. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
the  case  at  all.    I  will  take  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  Ctjktts.  Let  us  leave  It  here. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  will  not  be  quiet  about 
that.  I  take  strong  exception.  The  Coast 
Giiard  Is  a  service  of  the  United  States. 
They  very  badly  need  funds  to  keep  going. 
They  had  a  25-percent  cut  In  their  con- 
struction budget  and  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  "peanuts." 

Mr.  Curtis.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  In  re- 
lation to  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at, 
which  are  overall  figures  that  deal  in  billions, 
it  is  not  much  if  that  is  the  best  you  can 
come  up  with — but  let  me  say  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Coast  Guard,  too.  If  we 
were  making  a  plea  to  the  public  on  these 
kinds  of  things.  I  could  make  a  good  plea  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  too. 

I  recognize  this  maneuver  to  take  what  I 
am  trying  to  say,  to  get  at  some  real  figures, 
to  turn  it  around  and  make  It  appear  that 
because  I  ask  these  questions  thereby  I  am 
not  concerned  about  either  the  Coast  Guard, 
or  as  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  said, 
that  I  think  $10  million  Is  inconsequential. 

Sir.  it  is  inconsequential  when  you  relate 
It  to  the  billions  that  we  are  talking  about. 
I  know  you  recognize  It. 

Mr.  Bfll.  This  is  certainly  not  the  largest 
of  the  sums.    The  figures 

Mr.  Cttktis.  Let  us  leave  the  record  open, 
then.  If  we  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  us  see 
what  hard  figures  they  can  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  figures  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  made  public  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Cmns.  I  understand  that.  The  record 
is  now  open  for  you  to  put  them  In. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  my  memory  Is  not  wrong,  they 
were  upward  of  $100  million.  Most  of  the 
other  figures — I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  were  made  public  at  the  time.  It  was 
up  to  the  Cabinet  officer,  very  largely,  who 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  CUKT18.  That  Is  why  I  thought  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  would  have  these 
kinds  of  figures.  I  am  leaving  the  record 
open  so  that  we  can  see  what  we  are  talking 
about  on  this  economy  move. 

Mr  Byrnes  Ju«t  showed  me  a  detail  In  a 
matter  I  am  reading  from  that  despite  the 
much  publicized  recent  moves  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  Department  of  HEW, 
its  expenditure  increases  for  next  year  are 
the  third  largest  In  the  budget. 

HETW  expenditures  for  the  current  year 
are  estimated  at  $4  5  billion;  for  next  year 
thev  are  estimated  at  $8  2  billion,  an  increase 
of  $714  million. 

This  Is  exceeded  only  by  Increases  for 
military  functions  and  sp-ce.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  Is  from. 

Mr.  Bn.L  I  tried  to  make  clear  that  the 
reductions  I  cited  here  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure rates  for  1962  In  comparison  to 
those  av!thorlzed  by  the  Congress 

Mr  CtTRTis.  In  other  words,  they  are  cuts 
In  Increases? 

Mr  Bell.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  increases  were  not  great. 

Mr.  Bell.  For  the  most  part  that  was  the 
case. 

Mr  Curtis.  This  bears  on  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  the  President  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  asking  him  where  we  should 
cut  back  In  the  nondefense  sector  If  he  was 


going  to  increase  for  this  Berlin.     I  got  no 
reply  to  that. 

The  most  reply  would  be  this  reference 
that  you  have  made  to  the  President's  plea 
In  October — or  whenever  it  was  in  1961  — to 
the  Cabinet  officers.  At  the  time  I  wondered 
whether  there  was  anything  real  to  it  or 
whether   this   was   just   a   publicity   matter. 

The  record  Is  open  for  us  to  have  the  data 
If  It  was  something  substantial  that  cone  out 
of  It. 

(The  following  statement  was  later  sub- 
mitted for  tlie  record;] 

"On  October  26.  1961.  the  Presidei:t  Issued 
a  statement  to  his  Cabmet  officers  and  other 
heads  of  Government  agencies  a.sking  each 
of  them  to  follow  a  most  careful  and  frugal 
policy  with  respect  to  commitments  and 
expenditures  under  the  1962  budget  as  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  The  Presi  lent 
stressed  the  need  to  scrutinize  all  expendi- 
tures, tighten  requirements,  postpone  the 
initiation  of  deferrable  projects,  and  limit 
the   number   of   Government  employees. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Presidents  directive, 
the  departments  and  majur  agencies  tuok  a 
number  of  steps  which  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  bcluw  amounts  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  spent.  Other 
expenditures  reductions  restilted  from  vari- 
ous program  decisions,  such  as  those  relating 
to  the  B-52  and  the  B~70.  which  contributed 
to  an  estimated  expenditure  reduction  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  $270  million, 
although  they  were  u  it.  of  cour.'^e,  made  as 
economy  me.usures,  but  on  tiie  basis  of  what 
was  required  to  provide  for  the  national 
security  Among  the  red'ictii  ns  made  as 
ecoiiomy  mea.surcs,  .  everal  were  announced 
at  the  time,  such  as  tho.se  which  were  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  were  expected  to  reduce 
expenditures  by  more  than  SfiO  milhun. 
Other  significant  reductions  In  ex])endltures 
were  planned  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Veterans"  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  a  number  of  other 
agencies.  While  tlie  actual  outcome  of  the 
fiscal  years'  expenditure  plans  for  each  Fed- 
eral agency  will  depend  on  many  factors,  in- 
cluding changes  In  economic  conditions,  crop 
redviction,  the  International  situation,  and 
other  developments  that  have  occurred  since 
last  fall,  the  estimates  made  at  that  time  In- 
dicated that  had  the  varioxis  adjustments 
noted  above  not  been  made,  fiscal  year  1962 
expenditiires  would  have  been  CKtlrnated  at 
something  over  $1  billion  higher  than  they 
actually  were  estlmatec",  and  the  deficit 
would  have  been  estimated  at  around  $8 
billion    Instear"    of    around    $7    billion." 

Mr,  Curtis.  I  want  to  relate  this,  of  course, 
to  the  basic  problem  we  have  here  In  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1963.  You  give  us  an  ex- 
penditure rate  of  $92  5  billion 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bill.  Yes,  sir.  although,  as  the  Secre- 
tary pointed  out,  with  the  formal  modifica- 
tions In  the  budget  the  President  lias  sub- 
mitted. It  now  Is  close  to  $93  billion. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  new  obllgational  au- 
thority request,  however.  Is  $09  3  billion? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

M-,  Curtis.  Has  that  been  changed,  by  the 
way? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  is  that  now?  It  Is  over 
$100  billion,  I  guess? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  would  be.  yes. 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  The  new  obllgational  au- 
thority becomes  quite  Important  because 
that  is  what  the  President  could  spend  if 
he  wanted  to.  and  it  was  physically  possible. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  yes,  sir;  except  for  the  time 
point. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  Is  what  I  mean,  the  tim- 
ing. 

Mr  Bell.  I  mean  much  of  the  new  obliga- 
tion authority  is  enacted  to  cover  a  period 
of  years,  and  it  Is  so  Intended  and  planned. 


Mr.  Curtis.  That  Is  right,  because,  of 
course,  It  does  deal  with  programs.  Even  If 
you  gave  them  tlie  autliorlty,  the  physical 
limitations  exist. 

Lf  you  are  building  a  building.  It  would 
take  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  so  on. 

That  brings  up  tlie  second  thing  In  any 
budget,  the  carryover  obligation  authorities, 
those  that  are  obligated  and  those  that  are 
unobligated.  I  believe  the  estimates  for 
carryover  obllgational  authority  for  June  30, 
19G2.  obligated  that  is.  carryover  obllgational 
authority,  is  $45  billion. 

Has  that  figure  been  changed?  This  Is 
from  the  budget  on  page  268,  I  believe.  At 
page  268,  balances  of  obllgational  authority, 
table  17. 

Reading  this,  $45,371  million  is  the  obli- 
gated carryover,  end  of   1962;   June  30,  1962. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CtRTis.  Has  that  been  changed?  Is 
that  still  $45  3  milliun? 

Mr  Bell.  I  assume  that  there  probably  are 
some  sm.all  changes  In  It,  Mr.  Crans.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  made  a  formal  re- 
vision in  that  figure,  and  I  doubt  that  a  sig- 
ni.icaiit  one  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  CtRTis.  The  only  significance  would  be 
this ;  If  you  cut  back  your  expenditure  rate 
in  October  and  November 

Mr  Bell.  That  would  be  reflected  In  here 
already. 

Mr  Curtis.  Would  It? 

Mr  Bell  Yes,  sir.  These  figures  were  put 
together  in  December. 

Mr.  CuRTLs  So  anything  that  Is  done  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  plea  would  show  In 
this  particular  estimate.  Otherwise,  of 
course,  it  would  show  up  In  tlie  Increase 
In  obllgational  authority  having  been  used? 

Mr  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiRTi.s.  The  next  item  is  carryover  ob- 
llgational authority  unobligated.  That  is 
$36.3  billion.  That  is  for  a  total  of  $81.6 
billion  obllgational  authority  carryover. 

Mr    Bell    Right 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  only  reason  I  bring  that 
In  Is  that  I  think  It  cle.u-ly  demonstrates, 
witli  tlie  new  obllgational  authority  In  $89.3 
billion,  the  considerable  flexibility  that  elxsts 
In  the  President  In  respiect  of  expenditures. 

la  other  words,  here  he  is  dealing  with.  In 
effect,  over  $180  billion  worth  of  obllgational 
authority,  and  the  expenditure  rate  can  vary 
coiisiderably  as  a  matter  of  discretion,  al- 
though a  lot  of  It  has  to  do  with  the  physical 
facts  of  the  thing. 

But  a  lot  of  it  Is  discretionary;  la  It  not? 

Mr.  Bell  I  do  not  have  the  figures  I  would 
like  to  have  to  be  able  to  respond  accurately 
to  that  point.  You  are  entirely  right,  that 
there  is  some  considerable  degree  of  discre- 
tion Involved  In  the  rate  at  which  obliga- 
tions are  entered  into  and  expenditures  then 
lolluw. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least  two 
major  points  which  limit  the  degree  of  dis- 
cretion The  first  you  have  referred  to  as 
the  nature  of  the  program  that  Li  Involved. 

When  the  Secretiu-y  of  Defense  has  aeveral 
billion  dollars  worth  of  obllgational  au- 
thority which  has  been  eiuicted  by  the  Con- 
gress, BO  that  J-e  can  purchase  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  he  cannot,  except  within  very 
severe  limits,  use  that  obllgational  authority 
for  Other  purposes,  the  rate  at  which  Polaris 
submarines  can  be  constructed  is.  of  course, 
variable  only  to  some  extent. 

If  you  started  today  and  said  a  year  frcm 
now  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  double  the 
rate  of  construction  of  Polaris  submarines, 
you  might  be  able  to  approach  such  a  change. 
But  if  you  said,  "As  of  next  month  I  want 
to  be  spending  twice  as  much  for  Polaris  sub- 
marines," that  would  be  Impossible.  You 
have  already  taken  note  of  that  point. 

A  second  element,  however,  which  1<  very 
significant  here,  Is  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 
When  these  funds  are  enacted,  they  are  en- 
acted against  a  specific  program  proposal 
which  has  been  presented  and  defended  by 
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the  responsible  officers  In  the  executive 
branch. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Interior  described  to  the 
A'lproprlations  Committee  and  the  Congresa 
the  way  in  wlilch  he  was  going  to  use  obllga- 
tional authority  for,  say,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  It  would  clearly  not  he  appro- 
priate for  him  to  make  major  shifts  In  that 
program  without  coming  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  receiving  some  kind  of  approval. 

Mr.  Curtis    Every  Executive  exercises  dis- 
cretion and  freezes  funds  for  certain  reasons 
In   fact,   I  think   Congress,    itself,   would   be 
critical  of  the  President  If  he  did  not. 

When  the  budget  is  prepared,  it  is  iirepared 
on  the  basis  of  those  concepts  and  they  can 
change  Just  as  on  the  que.'^tion  of  the  bomb- 
ers     That  can  be  changed  by  clrcum?^tances. 

I  remember  President  Truman  froze  funds, 
and  I  think  President  Elsenhower  froze  funds 
from  time  to  time. 

All  I  am  trying  to  direct  attention  to  here 
Is  that  there  Is  this  flexibility.  It  Is  not  as 
flexible,  maybe,  as  you  are  pointing  out,  not 
that  he  has  complete  discretion,  but  there 
Is   a    great   realm    of    di.=cretlon. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  out  Is  becau.'^e  I 
have  been  one  wh^  ha£  gone  along  with  every 
debt  limit  Increase  on  the  theory  that  Con- 
gres.s  had  already  told  the  Eexecutlve  he 
could  spend  the  money,  and  we  were  simply 
figuring  out  ways  and  means  of  meeting  our 
bills. 

But  I  have  alwnys  been  aware  of  the  fact 
tliere  w.is  this  di.-^cretlon.  I  think  there  Is 
con.'lderable  discretion.  Then  It  becomes 
Important  to  understand  what  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policy  of  the  Executive 

Dcx^s  he  want  a  balanced  bud<:et?  Is  that 
part  of  his  economic  theory  and  part  of  his 
fiscal  policy? 

I  want  to  get  Into  that  In  Just  a  minute. 

I  have  one  other  item  Juft  for  your  com- 
ment. Another  w;iy  of  Judging  what  Is  hap- 
piung  is  by  lo-iking  at  personnel  figures. 
Tlie    figures   I    have,    .>^iiow   that    in    January 

1961,  in  companion  to  March  1962,  the  Fed- 
eral personnel  Increased  89.000.  Breaking  It 
down.  28  095  were  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—  th'^'.'^e  are  civi'.lan  employees;  outside 
defense,  CO. 906. 

Mr  Bell.  Of  which  how  many  are  In  the 
PoFt  Office.  Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr  CrRTi.s  I  do  not  care  where  they  are. 
I  am  flmply  relatliig  It  to  nondefense.  A 
lot  may  be  In  Post  Office  and  elsewhere.  I 
wculd  be  glad  to  get  a  complete  breakdown. 

The  monthly  payrull,  January  1.  1961,  was 
$1,154,994,000:    monthly   pavroll.   January   1, 

1962,  $1,256,911,000.  It  Is  a  $101  million  In- 
creafc  in  Ju.st  a  year  In  the  monthly  payroll. 

Tills  Is  not  defense  except  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  It. 

Mr  Bell.  Belter  than  a  third.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr  Cmns  28.000  are  civilian  defense  and 
61.  rounding  It  out.  are  other  than  defense 
It  does  not  look  like  at  least  In  this  period 
there  has  been  a  cutback. 

Has  there,  since  March  1962.  been  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  back  on  the  Federal  payroll, 
or  has  It  been  Increiislng  at  a  comparable 
rate? 

Mr  Bell  I  do  not  know  about  the  rate. 
Mr  CfRTiB.  The  projections  that  we  have 
been  using  Indicate  some  slow  but  steady  In- 
crease In  Federal  employees  during  the  2 
years  that  we  are  now  talking  about. 

As  you,  I  think,  know,  the  distribution  of 
Federal  civilian  employees  Is  about  50  per- 
cent In  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an- 
other 25  percent  in  the  Post  Office.  Large 
additional  numbers  are  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  several  other  agencies. 

Tiie  Increases  which  have  come  have  been 
a  substantial  share  of  defense,  with  a  steady 
increase  in  the  Post  Office,  and  quite  sub- 
stantial numbers  In  the  Space  Agency,  which 
Is  an  agency  for  which  the  Congress  has 
agreed  with  the  President  there  should  be  a 
rapid  and  sizable  Increase. 
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Mr.  CT7«ns.  Yes.  but  you  can  cut  back,  you 
know,  can  you  net,  in  certain  parts?  I  would 
assume  you  could. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  are  net  savings  going  on 
In  a  number  of  programs  steadily.  But  as 
long  as  the  activities  of  the  Government  are 
rising,  subject  to  productivity  gains  you  are 
going  to  see  some  increa.se  in  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  around  It. 

Mr.  Ci-RTis    I  Just  want  to  get  the  policy. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  policy  Is  a  very  tight  one. 
The  President  has  continuously  kept  pres- 
sure on  each  of  his  department  and  agency 
heads,  first,  to  limit  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent the  number  of  employees  proposed  for 
enlarged  or  new  activities;  and,  secondly, 
the  President  has  pressed  very  hard  for  a 
continuing  effort  to  Increase  productivity 
and,  therefore,  to  carry  out  existing  and  on- 
going activities  with  fewer  employees  per 
unit  of  output. 

Mr  Curtis  In  other  words,  the  President's 
pwlicy  IS  putting  on  ail  this  pressure  but  he 
still  has  this  Increase  so  he  is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  Increased  employment  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

Is  that  not  a  fair  conclusion? 

Mr  Bell.  The  policy  is  as  I  indicated,  Mr. 
CurtLS.  If  Federal  activities  rise  more  rap- 
idly than  prcxluctivlty  of  Federal  employees 
rises,  there  will  obviously  be  a  gain  ui  em- 
ployment. 

Tlie  policy  is  to  carry  out  the  Federal  ac- 
tivities which  are  authorized  by  the  Congress 
with  the  minimum  jxisslbie  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  CtJRTis.  Now  we  have  the  point  cf  tn- 
cre.ised  Federal  activities.  Just  do  not  put 
It  over  to  the  Congress.  The  President's  pwl- 
Icy  Ls  committed  to  Increasing  them.  There 
Is  nothing  disgraceful  about  it. 

I  simply  want  to  get  the  administration  to 
admit  that  that  is  their  policy,  to  increase 
Federal  activities,  activities  that  we  are  not 
in  now.    Their  policy  is  to  Increase  them. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  have  been  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  Increased  activity,  defense 
and  space,  for  example. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  defense,  but  I 
am  really  relating  this  to  nondefense 

Mr  Bell.  The  largest  single  Increase  Is 
in  the  Post  Office,  which  is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  large  volume  of  the  mails.  It 
has  been  rising  steadily  year  after  year,  and 
I  expect  it  will  continue  to,  although  the 
Post  Office  has  been  ahowlng  recently  quite 
an  impressive  gain  in  the  productivity  per 
employee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
Just  on  the  matter  of  where  the  Increases 
are,  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  tables  for 
all  of  the  agencies,  but  I  have  a  table  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Noneaeential  Federal  Expen<li- 
turcs,  and  they  show  that  a  change  Just  be- 
tween February  and  March  of  this  year, 
apparently  that  is  the  last  monthly  change 
we  have,  and  they  certainly  do  not  bear  out 
what  you  are  saying. 

To  the  extent  that  they  have  a  breakdown 
it  Is  as  follows:  They  show  an  increase  of 
6.075  employee*  in  the  Government  between 
Febmary  and  March.  Of  that,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  there  was  a  101  Increaae; 
agencies  exclusive  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  an  Increase  of  4,974. 

You  mentioned  the  Poet  OAce.  Here  Is 
their  breakdown  of  where  this  increase  took 
place:  Agriculture,  1.036.  That  it  in  the 
winter  montlis,  too,  between  February  and 
March. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  Is  a  substantial  seasonal 
swing  in  Agriculture,  which  staru  in  March. 
A  lot  of  the  seasonal  swing  in  the  Forest 
Service  is  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Byenes.  If  you  want  my  impression 
with  the  orders  that  went  out  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  governmental  employees  in 
the  States,  I  can  suggest  to  you  that  the 
one    thing    they    probably    were    concerned 


about  was  the  election  this  fall  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  out  campaigning  rather 
than  working  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Also,  though.  Just  to  complete  this  table. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  an  in- 
crease of  725;  Interior.  827. 

There  is  a  total  for  those  three  Depart- 
ments of  2.588,  over  half  of  the  nondefense 
increase. 

The  other  nondefense  agencies  were  2386. 
I  come  back  to  the  point  that  the  Increase 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  was  only  101. 

Mr.  Bell  In  that  particular  month.  I 
think,  sir.  that  the  month  to  month  changes 
should  be  used  here  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  because  there  are  very  sizable  sea- 
sonal rwings. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have 
It  for  more  months. 

Mr.  Curtis  I  would  like  to  leave  the  rec- 
ord open  to  point  out  If  this  Is  not  a  typical 
month  the  reasons  why  It  Is  not. 

(The  following  information  was  subse- 
quently fxirnlshed  to  the  committee:) 

"Of  the  approximately  5,000  employees 
added  to  the  civilian  employment  rolls  be- 
tween the  end  cf  February  and  the  end  of 
March  1962,  3.099  represent  normal  seasonal 
Increases  which  occur  every  rear.  This  ap- 
pears In  the  following  agencies: 

Agriculture 954 

Commerce 272 

Defense — Corps  of  Engineers 228 

Interior 586 

Post  Office 480 

Treasury 479 

TotaJ 3.  099 

"Of  the  other  1.900  Increase,  significant 
program  Increases  appear  In  the  following 
agencies: 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare +725 

"Most  of  the  Increase  is  due  to  workload 
In  Bureau  of  old-age  and  survivors'  Insur- 
ance, resulting  from  expanded  coverage  un- 
der recent  amendments  to  the  act;  there 
Is  also  expanded  medical  research  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  In  the 
medical  care  program  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, as  well  as  In  research  and  enforcement 
activities. 

National     Aeronautics     aad     Space 

Administration -r638 

"This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  planned 
buildup  to  Implement  the  manned  lunar 
landing  program. 

"The  other  500  is  the  result  of  minor  in- 
creases and  decreases  throughout  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

'Eiecutwe     hraneh.     ctoOia*     employment 
ehanffCM,  March  1942 
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June  IS 


"Executive     branch,     civilian     employment 
changes.  March  1962 — Continued 


Agency 

Feb.  28, 
1962 

Mar.  31, 
1962 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease 

Iloiisint     and     Home 
FinanM  A?enc7 

Nitional     Aeronautics 
and  Bp«MW  Admlnis- 
trntloD 

12,5.55 

20,512 

2,  967 

18,267 

176,958 
59,  (121 

12,  ?29 

20,950 

.!,  013 

18.333 

176,794 
59,  124 

+174 
+638 

Small  Biutness  Admin- 
istration  

+46 

Ti'nnessee   Valley  Au- 
thority  

+66 

Veterans'    Administra- 
tion                     

-It>4 

Another --- 

+103 

Snbtotel- 

371.154 

372, 116 

+962 

Total               

2,  424,  904 

2,  429,  921 

+5.017 

"Note.— Figure*  differ  from  the  report  of  tho  Com- 
mittee on  Nonessential  Expemilt.ires  used  by  Mr. 
CuBTis  because  the  committee  iiuiu(lescl;itfifor  the  Oon- 
eral  Accounting  Office,  the  (lovernmeut  Prtutiiig  Offlt-e, 
and  consultants  who  receive  expenses  during  a  month, 
none  of  which  are  Included  in  the  e.tecutive  hninrh  em- 
ployment figures  of  the  Civil  Ser%ice  Commission." 

"Executive  Jyranch,  analysis  of  employment 
increaaea,  January  1961  to  March  1962 

January  IMI 2.341,084 

March  1»«3 2,429,921 

Total    Increase 88,837 

Defense — ^Result     of     the     Berlin 

buildup -28.  054 

Poet  Office — Mall  volvune  (8,000  of 
this  was  conversion  of  tempo- 
rary employees  working  on  an 
overtime  basis  to  full-time  em- 
ployment resulting  in  a  net  dol- 
lar   savings.) -11.940 


All    other 48,843 

Seasonal  employment — May  run  as 

high  as  48,000  by  June  30 -9,088 


Program  Increases 39,755 


Agriculture — Protection  and 
management  of  forests,  in- 
creased soil  and  water  con- 
servation activities,  regula- 
tory and  research  work 4,583 

Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—Increased workload  in 
old-age  and  survivors'  and 
disability  Instirance;  ex- 
panded programs  In  PHS; 
Improved  enforcement.  In- 
creased responsibility,  and 
greater  workload  in  Food  and 
Drug 9,143 

Interior — Expanded  programs  of 
NPS,  Land  Management,  In- 
dian Affairs,  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and   Reclamation 2,647 

Labor — New  programs  of  labor 
and  management  reporting 
and  fair  labor  standards;  im- 
provement in  employment 
services,  consumer  prices  and 
other     statistics 1,348 

Treasury — Long-range  buildup 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  pro- 
gram Increases  In  Customs 
and   Mint 3,736 

Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion— Mostly  air  traffic  con- 
trols and  maintenance  tech- 
nicians for  newly  Installed 
traffic  control  and  navigation 
facilities 3,  595 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion— Cleaning  and  building 
management  for  new  build- 
ings, additional  leased  space 
and  buUdlngs  transferred 
from  Defense;  new  motor 
pools;  Increased  supply  sales 
to   Defense 1,512 


"Executive  branch,  analysis  of  employment 

increases.  January    1961    to  March    1962— 

Continued 
Program  Increases — Continued 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration — Implementa- 
tion of  manned  lunar  land- 
ing   program 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 
Temporary  construction  em- 
ployees  

Veterans'  Administration — Im- 
proving quality  of  the  medi- 
cal care  program 

Other 


4,739 


3,  502 


3,008 
1,941 


"Civilian     employment,     executive     branch, 
Jan.  31.    1961.  and  Mar.   31.  1962 


Agency 

Jan.  31, 
1961 

Mar.  31, 

1962 

Incn^-se 
or  tie- 
crease 

Agriculture      

86,606 
30.568 

1,005,718 

27,117 
t)5,  434 

52.  (130 

3<).  632 

6,948 

.568.140 

23,341 

14,584 
77.027 

92,938 
29, 127 

1,032,809 

28,080 
74,  577 

.56,236 

30,873 

8,296 

580.086 

•24,180 

1.5,233 
85.390 

+6,  242 

Commerce 

Defence: 

Military 

Civil -Corps  of  En- 
gineers  

Health,  Education,  tuid 

Welfare 

-1,441 

+27,1)91 

+9<V{ 
+9,113 

Interior 

Ju.stice 

+4,  206 
+241 

Labor               . 

+  1.348 

Post  OfTice     

+  11,940 

State - 

+819 

Aiiency   for   Fnt<^nw- 
tional  1  H'Vflopment 
Tn'^ksury..     

+649 

+8,368 

Subtot.il         .     -   - 

1.988.241 

2,  a57,  805 

+aO,S64 

Atomic   F.ne.rgy   Com- 

mLs,sion 

Fe<ieral  .\vi:ition  .\gency 
Oenenil    .Services    Ad- 
ministration    .   ... 

0.833 
40,  026 

29.230 

6.800 
43.622 

30,742 

12.729 

■20.950 

3.013 

18.333 

176.794 
'A).  124 

-24 

+3,596 

+  1,512 

Ilou.sing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency 

National     .Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdminLs- 
tration 

11.  177 

16.211 

2.332 

li831 

173,786 
58.417 

+  1..552 
+  4.  739 

Small  Business  .Admin- 
iatration 

+681 

Tennessee  Vulley   .Au- 
thority  

+  3..V)'> 

Veteraiu'    .Administra- 
tion  ..  

+3.008 

All  other 

+707 

Subtotal 

3.52.843 

372.  116    +19.273 

Total         

2,341.084 

2.429,921    +88.837 

"NOTK.— Figures  <iifTer  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nonessential  F.xT*nditun>s  N't-au.st-  the  iimi 
initti'*'  includes  data  for  fleinTu!  AccDUiilIng  Ollki', 
Oovernment  I'rinting  Otfice,  anil  ronsiilttiiits  who 
receive  expens*^  during  a  moiitli.  iionf  of  which  :iri' 
Included  in  the  executive  branch  ciniiloyini'nt  Ogur»'s 
of  th«  Civil  Service  CoinmLvsion  " 

Mr.  CUHTis.  I  think  we  do  want  to  get  into 
this  area  and  find  out  where  these  Increases 
are  occurring  and  what  the  underlying  i>ollcy 
Is. 

Now  I  get  to  the  basic  question  which  I 
think  underlies  any  Federal  economic  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Is  the  administration  committed  to  trying 
to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  1963? 

Secretary  EttLLOK.  I  would  say  that  the 
situation  on  that  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
President  submitted  a  budget  that  was  bal- 
anced, that  still  Is  balanced,  with  the  extra 
funds  which  he  has  requested  for  public 
works. 

This  balance,  however,  was  based  on  an 
economy  that  was  mov.iig  ahead  at  the  rate 
which  we  considered  a  reasonable  rate  for 
economic  recovery.  That  rate  of  recovery 
would  bring  In  the  revenues  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

If  we  are  mistaken,  If  the  recovery  Is  far 
less  than  that,  and  our  revenues  fall  off,  I 
do  not  think  It  would  be  the  President's  In- 
tention to  reduce  expenditures  to  meet  these 
reduced  revenues  because  that  would  only 
mean  that  the  economy  would  fall  off  still 
further. 


Mr.  CuHTis.  That  Is  what  I  thought.  In 
other  words,  the  President,  based  on  his 
estimation  of  the  economy,  would  have  as  a 
policy  deficit  financing  for  1963? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Not  based  on  his  esti- 
mate of  the  economy.  I  say  If  the  economy 
does  not  live  up  to  his  estimate  and  does 
not  do  as  well  as  expected,  then  there  would 
be  a  deficit. 

Mr  CTjaris.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  way 
I  worded  It.  If  he  were  committed  to  a 
balanced  budget,  then  with  the  powers  that 
he  does  possess  In  fiexlblUty  he  certainly 
could  cut  back  on  some  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly In  directing  attention  to  the  non- 
defense  areas. 

Secretary  DnxoN.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
commitment  to  a  balanced  budget  Is  Irre- 
spective of  the  progress  of  the  economy.  It 
Is  based  on  a  reasonable  estimate.  If  things 
go  wTong  and  the  economy  does  not  live  up 
to  that.  Lf  It  slows  down,  If  we  are  not  doing 
as  well  as  we  can.  I  think  that  was  made 
very  clear  last  year.  It  Is  not  the  view  of  the 
President  that  we  should  then  reduce  ex- 
penditures to  meet  these  lower  revenues 
which  would.  In  turn,  lower  the  revenues 
further  because  the  economy  would  do  still 
less  well  and  you  would  get  yourself  Into  a 
downward  spiral  that  would  not  be  good. 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  fully  appreciate  the  theory 
of  those  who  advocate  deficit  financing.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  them,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  it  on  the  record  that  that  was  the 
theory  of  this  administration. 

We  had  a  discussion  on  this  In  fiscal  1962. 
and  I  asked  you  at  that  time  If  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  years  of  prosperity. 

You  made  the  remark,  and  I  thought  it 
was  appropriate,  that  there  was  a  lag  In 
collection  of  revenues  from  the  upturn,  and, 
therefore,  I  was  a  little  premature  In  my 
suggestion  that  the  balance  should  start  In 
fiscal  1962. 

Fiscal  1962  was  a  more  prosperous  year 
than  fiscal  1961,  and  fiscal  1961 — each  one 
broke  records.  Fiscal  1960  broke  records, 
fiscal  1961  broke  the  records,  fiscal  1962  broke 
the  record,  fiscal  1963  obviously  Is  going  to 
break  the  record. 

So  the  question  then  comes:  Does  this  ad- 
ministration adhere  to  the  economic  and 
fiscal  philosophy  that  a  budget  shotxld  be 
balanced  over  a  business  cycle? 

-Secretary  Dillon  I  think  we  do  very  defi- 
nitely. Talking  about  records,  fiscal  1961 
and  fiscal  1962  in  particular — I  suppose  you 
may  be  referring  to  annual  gross  national 
product  figures,  and  they  are  correct — but 
everybody  knows  that  In  those  years  we  went 
through  a  recession  which  was  very  real  to 
millions  of  i>eople  who  were  unemployed,  and 
it  was  not  a  period,  neither  of  those  years,  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Your  last  statement  was  what, 
neither  of  those  f>erlods  were  prosperity? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Reflected  prosperity. 
What  you  Just  said.  You  said  the  remark 
w:is  appropriate  that  I  made  last  year. 

Mr  Ctjrtis.  I  said  it  was  appropriate.  I  did 
not  say  I  agreed  with  It. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  assumed  that  Is  what 
you  meant. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  No,  no. 
Secretary  Dillon.  I  was  hopeful. 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  sorry  to  dash  your  hopes 
on  that.  No.  I  thought  It  was  a  very  appro- 
priate remark  and  a  matter  that  should  be 
weighed,  a  respectable  argument.  No,  I  dis- 
agree with  you  for  other  reasons.  But  I 
thought  It  did  pertain  and  was  a  way  of 
bolstering  a  theory  which  I  think  Is  unsound, 
a  theory  of  deficit  financing. 

At  one  time  the  theory  was  to  balance  the 
budget  annually.  Then  came  along  this 
theory  where  you  do  not  have  to  have  annual 
balances,  as  long  as  you  will  balance  over  a 
period  of  the  cycle  and  you  recoup  the  deficit 
that  you  spent  In  your  recession  years  in 
your  years  of  prosperity 
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Yours  was  a  sort  of  »ddendum  to  that 
theory,  as  I  Interpreted  It.  Wow  I  am  pur- 
suing that  further. 

As  I  gather,  the  argument  now  becomes 
that  if  In  a  particular  year,  even  though  the 
net  makes  It  a  prosperous  year  because  it 
breaks  other  records,  if  it  then  has  incoiied 
a  downturn,  then  this  theory  of  a  balanced 
budget  over  the  cycle  does  not  apply. 

SecreLary  Dillon.  The  whole  problem 
comes  down  to  what  one's  definition  Is  of 
"prosperity." 

Mr  CvRTi-s.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Dillon.  "Prosperity."  I  think,  is 
defined  and  looked  upon  by  the  President 
as  a  period  In  which  we  are  operating  near 
enough  to  capacity  so  that  our  employment 
situation  will  be  at  or  very  near  full  em- 
ployment which,  at  le;ist  for  the  Initial  pur- 
poses, has  been  fixed  at  a  4-percent  unem- 
ployment rate. 

We  are  nowhere  near  that  yet,  although 
our  situation  is  still  improving  month  by 
month.  But  we  still  have  over  5  percent 
inicmployed.  We  are  hoi>eful  that  we  can 
get  to  such  an  era  If  we  did  get  to  such  a 
t.me,  a  time  of  full  employment,  good  em- 
ployment, our  budget  should  be  balanced 

Actually,  the  expenditure  estimates,  the 
budget  estimates,  which  were  b.'ised  on  a 
balanced  budget,  and  which  are  based  on 
tlie  re\cnues  that  would  come  in  in  this 
calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
situ.itlon  In  this  calendar  year,  were  more 
conservative  than  that  because  they  as- 
sumed a  balance  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment was  not  supposed  to  be  anywhere  near 
4  percent. 

We  had  originally  expected  It  would  be 
down,  maybe,  to  4'.,  percent  now  or  4^ 
percent,  and  It  would  not  get  to  4  percent 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  year  from 
now.  So  we  were  expecting  balance  there. 
In  the  year  when  4-percent  unemployment 
ran  throughout  the  year,  we  would  expyect 
a  surplvis  of  t5  $S,  $7  billion—  a  very  sub- 
stantial surplus. 

Mr.  CxruTTs.  What  you  are  getting  at  Is  the 
gross  national  product  is  no  longer  your 
criteria  of  what  la  a  prosperous  year.  That 
Is  what  you  are  saying.  Now  you  are  using 
the  unemployment  statistics  as  a  criterion 
of  whether  you  have  prosperity. 

That  Is  a  strange  shift. 

Secretary  Dillon.  No,  I  would  say  gross 
national  product  is  a  criterion,  If  you  take 
the  actual  gross  national  product  and  meas- 
ure it  against  the  potential  gross  national 
product  operating  at  reasonably  full  capacity 
and   reasonably   full   employment. 

Even  though  our  gross  national  product 
may  go  up  year  by  year.  If  you  are  ojjeratlng 
way  below  capacity,  with  many  unemiployed, 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  time  of  great 
prosperity. 

Mr  CiRTis.  Mr  Secretary,  there  are  people 
who  actually  openly  advocate  a  theory  of 
deficit  financing  and  do  not  go  through  this 
kind  of  reasoning  to  try  to  cling  to  what 
they  call  the  old  shibboleth.  You  still  would 
cling  to  the  old  shibboleth,  however,  that  a 
balanced  budget  over  cycles  Is  still  a  desira- 
ble thing  and  you  think  that  Is  the  admin- 
istration's policy? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Yes,  assuming  that  any 
time  you  have  a  cycle  with  adequately  full 
employment:  that  la  right.  Do  not  consider 
it  a  whole  cycle  If  we  never  get  to  full 
employment.  If  we  continue  along  the  way 
we  have  been  for  the  last  few  years,  carrying 
niany  unemployed  on  our  rolls,  we  are  con- 
tinually in  the  bottom  part  of  the  cycle. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  always  Interested  In  new 
economic  theories,  and  this  Is  a  new  one. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  base  the  pub- 
He  policy  on  It,  but  at  least  If  that  Is  the 
administration's  flacal  and  eoonomlc  policy 
It  Justifies  the  term  "new"  In  the  New 
Frontier. 

On  that  basis,  then.  I  think  that  we  In 
this  committee  In  our  recommendations  to 


the  OongTBBi  can  say  If  the  economy  dot» 
not  move  forward,  and  tlila,  IncidentaUy. 
measured  by  groas  national  product,  to  the 

«570  billion  figure,  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit,  and  perhaps  It  oould  be  substantial. 

Part  of  this  deficit  financing  theory  would 
be  not  only  would  they  not  cut  back  on 
the  present  expenditure  rates,  but  the  Presi- 
dent would  Increase  the  expenditure  rate 
as  witness  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Heller, 
who  made  the  expenditure  In  the  fourth 
quarter,  I  took  It  as  calendar  year  of  1962, 
to  be  110  billion  more  than  the  last  quarter 
of  1961. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  and  fiscal  policy? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment that  if  the  |570  billion  GNP  is  not 
achieved,  there  will  be  a  deficit  because  of 
shortfall   in  revenues. 

Mr  Cuhtis.  I  was  addressing  my  point  to 
the  expenditure  side. 

Secretary  Dillon.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
certainly  Ju.'.t  because  there  Is  a  shortfall  in 
revenues  it  is  not  a  reason  whereby  the 
President  would  have  any  desire  to  thereby 
automatically  Increase  expenditures, 

Mr    Curtis    He  would  not? 

8?cretary  Dillon.  No,  he  would  not  He 
would,  however.  If  there  was  substantial  un- 
employment, if  that  got  worse. 

Mr  Curtis.  There  Is  substantia!  unem- 
ployment now. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  say  if  it  got  worse.  If 
It  was  not  continually  Improving  then  It 
might  be  clear  that  there  was  need  for  fur- 
thrr  action. 

Tliat  is  the  type  of  action  that  was  Just 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  approving  one  of 
his  counterrecesslon  btlls. 

Mr  Curtis.  And  Secretary  Hodges,  because 
of  the  stock  market  situation,  recommended 
that  a  tax  cut  be  Implemented.  Is  that 
adminletrntlon's  policy  or  Is  that  the  Sec- 
retary's? 

Secretary  Dillon.  No.  I  think  that  Secre- 
tary Hodo-es  made  It  dear  that  was  his  per- 
sonal feeling, 

Mr  Curtis,  You  are  not  advocating  that, 
as  I  understand  It? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Not  at  this  time.  no. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  say  "not  at  this  time." 
Projecting  a  leveling  off  of  our  economy, 
would  you  recommend  such  a  thing? 

Secretary  Dillon.  What  Secretary  Hodges 
recommended  was  that  there  be  a  tax  cut 
by  S?ptember,  or  at  least  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  consideration  given  to  It.  and  I 
said  that  was  not  what  I  was  recommending. 
We  do  have  under  consideration,  as  you 
know,  a  bill  that  we  have  said  we  will  for- 
ward as  soon  as  It  Is  ready — we  hope  later 
this  session  for  consideration  next  year — 
which  will  revise  the  Income  tax  rate  struc- 
ture from  top  to  bottom.  We  have  also  tried 
to  broaden  the  base  to  bring  In  some  addi- 
tional revenue  that  way.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  that  will  Indicate  that  we  are 
not  proceeding  with  that,  because  we  are  pro- 
ceeding with  It  very  directly. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  Is  tax  reform  rather  than 
doing  something  for  economic  impact? 

Secretary  Dh-lon.  TbeX  Is  tax  reform.  For 
economic  impact,  the  President  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  to  have  the  flexible 
authority  to  reduce  Income  taxes  fcff  a  tem- 
porary period  and  for  a  fixed  amount  at  such 
times  as  a  recession  might  make  It  appear 
that  this  was  desirable. 

The  essence  of  that  roggestlon  Is  not.  as 
many  of  the  critics  have  said,  a  desire  by  the 
President  to  have  a  lot  of  additional  au- 
thority himself.  It  Is  merely  a  desire  to  have 
some  system  aet  up  whereby  rapid  action  In 
this  way  could  be  taken  for  a  brief,  defined. 
temporary  p&rioil. 

I  think  that  la  better  than  an  increase  In 
expenditure,  which  is  the  other  theory.  I 
think  the  increase  In  the  expenditure  takes 
too  long. 


Mr.  Cuaria.  He  wants  to  do  both,  though; 
is  that  right? 

Secretary  Dixuuf.  Well,  he  has  asked  far 
certain  authority  on  the  expenditure  side, 
too.  But  personaJly.  I  feel,  and  I  think  vi-ich 
the  ammint  of  funds  Involved,  the  tax  pro- 
cedure is  much  more  rapid,  would  be  much 
more  effective  and  Is  much  more  Important. 
But  the  method  by  which  that  Is  carried  out 
is  Immaterial,  as  long  as  a  method  Is  devised 
to  make  It  rapid  and  Immediate,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  at  the  right  time  and  not  3 
months  after  the  right  time,  although  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  flg;ure  out  a  way  to  do  that 
without  some  limited  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  President  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CiniTis.  It  is  your  opinion  definitely 
that  we  are  not  in  a  recession  now? 

Secretary  Dillon.  No.  We  are  talking  eco- 
nomic pWlosophy;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation  now. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  would  you  call  the  period 
we  are  In  now? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  would  call  the  period 
we  are  In  now  a  period  In  which  we  are 
moving  toward  full  employment,  a  period  of 
recovery     It  Is  not  a  period  of  full  prrjsperity. 

I  could  not  call  It  a  i>eriod  of  full  pros- 
perity when  we  have  well  over  5  percent  still 
unemployed,  and  when  our  Nation's  plant  Is 
operating  at  maybe  10  percent  below  what 
the  buBineEsmen,  themselves,  say  Is  the 
operating  capacity  they  like  to  operate  at. 

Mr.  Curtis.  So  the  definition  now.  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  of  this  fiscal  and  economic  poUcy 
is  that  we  only  have  balanced  budgets  in 
times  of  full  prosperity,  whatever  full  means, 
not  Just  prosperity  measured  by  GNP? 

Secretary  DnxON.  Wo.  that  is  not  quite 
correct.  In  the  time  of  full  employment,  we 
would  feel  that  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
pressure  of  demand  on  the  economy.  It  would 
be  essential  and  wise  to  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial budget  siu-plus.  tS  to  f  10  billion. 

Mr  Cuans.  In  other  words,  you  relate  It, 
and  I  am  beginning  to  get  some  logic  out  in 
the  ojjen.  to  the  employment  and  unemp'oy- 
ment  figures? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  You  could  Just  as  well 
relate  It  to  the  capacity  operation  of  busi- 
ness. But  those  are  two  thln^  that  go  close 
together. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  see  that  the  work  we 
are  doing  In  economic  statistics  In  the  Joint 
Econotnlc  Committee  in  digging  into  how  we 
taeasure  unemployment  Is  a  very  vital  thing. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  wotild  agree  with  you. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Cl^rtis.  I  happen  to  think  so,  too.  be- 
cause I  think  our  tools  are  the  best  In  the 
world  but  they  are  not  good  enough  to  brise 
policy  on. 

Secretary  Dillow.  Anything  you  can  do  to 
Improve  that  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now.  one  other  point. 

In  executive  session,  I  believe  you  gave  us 
a  figure,  or  maybe  It  was  Mr.  Bell,  that  for 
every  $4  billion  of  gross  national  product. 
we  have  about  91  billion  of  revenue.  Is  that 
a  good  formula? 

Secretary  Dillo**.  For  every  whatT 

Mr.  Curtis.  For  every  $4  billion  of  gross 
national  product  Increase  we  can  anticipate 
about  (1  blUion  additional  revenue? 

Secretary  Diuxnr.  Tbat  is  roughly  the 
Treasury's  experience. 

Mr.  Cvmxja.  In  other  words.  If  we  lost  $10 
billion.  If  we  did  not  reach  570  and  got  to 
560.  we  would  be  shy  about  92%  bUlion  at 
anticipated  revenue. 

I  }ust  wsBted  to  get  Oiat  formula. 

Secretary  Dklzaw.  That  U  the  way  It 
usually  works.  It  Is  not  exact,  but  that  Is 
a  rough  way  at  messurlnc  Income. 

Ifr.  Cmcixs.  I  hs've  }ust  a  couple  of  Items 
on  debt  management. 

As  I  understand  It,  we  wlU  hare  to  re- 
finance about  f74  bUllon  of  bonds  In  fiscal 
1963,  or  Is  that  calendar  1968T  I  had  those 
figures  somewhere. 
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Secretary  Dillok.  We  sent  that  forward 
to  the  committee.  Maturing  In  fiscal  1963, 
yes;  roughly  »75  billion,  $74332  billion. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Does  that  include  the  bonds, 
the  new  bonds,  that  you  would  be  market- 
ing if  we  granted  this  additional  debt? 

Secretary  Dillon.  No.  This  is  Just  the 
refunding.  What  wovild  happen  during  the 
year  is  that  you  would  have  to  sell  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  bonds,  say  it  is  $11  bil- 
lion or  $8  billion,  whatever  the  figure.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year  and  then  pay  them 
off  in  the  second  half  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  they  would  not  be  outstanding. 
But  during  the  year  it  would  go  up  and  then 
come  down. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  was  just  trying  to  see  the 
Impact  on  our  investment  market,  how  much 
we  would  b«  hitting  the  investment  market. 

Secretary  Dillon.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  figure  of  the  extra  financing  on  the  mar- 
ket that  the  Treasury  has  had  to  do  in  the 
second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  generally  been 
considered   to  be   about  $10   billion. 

Our  figure  for  this  year,  with  a  slightly 
larger  budget.  Is  $11  billion. 

Mr.  CURTI3.  What  did  we  have  to  refi- 
nance in  fiscal  1962,  then? 

Secretary  Dillon.  To  refinance?  I  would 
have  to  give  you  that  figure.  I  do  not  have 
It  here.  But  we  had  the  $10  billion  gap  of 
the  same   tsrpe  in  July-December. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows; ) 

"Volume   0/   finaTidng,   semiannually,   fiscal 
years  1957-62 

"[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


1957: 

July  to  December. 

Jaauary  to  June... 
19o8: 

July  to  December.. 

January  to  June.-. 
1969: 

July  to  Pecemher.- 

January  to  June... 
19«): 

July  to  Dec'ember.. 

January  to  June.. . 
1961: 

July  to  l>cemN>r.. 

January  to  June. .. 
1962: 

July  to  I~)«*cpinher.. 

January  to  June  '. 


Refin; 

incine     i 

lisues 
for 

1 

new 

Ma- 

.\d- 

money 

turine 

v.ince 

issues  1 

refund- 
ing 

7.*^ 

20.6 

6.U 

16.2 

10.6 

32.  7 

7,0 

24.6 

12.1 

2:).  3 

12.0 

16.1 

12.9 

24.5 

5.0 

20.4 

4.2 

7.0 

22.4 

4,0 

5.2 

IH.  2 

6.0 

10,5 

21.7 

3.  s  i 

6.4 

25.8 

5,  2 

Total 

flnanc 

inc  1 


2s.  2 


43  3 
31  5 

37.4 

28.1 

H7  5 
■J9.  C) 

33.4 
•29,4 

36,0 
37  4 


"  '  Excludes  rollover  of  rPKular  wet'kly  bill  iii.tturitic.s- 
"  •  IncUides  inorrasos  in  regular  Weekly  Mils  iiiiKMUiied 
tlirouEh  .May  1962. 

"Note  —  Fiuure.'sm.iyiiot  sidii  tolot  il.-;i!ut'  tiirouiniiiii;, 
"Sourr*"    OIlUe  of  llie  Secr('t;iry  of  the  T^(',l,^ury,  (Jihce 
of  I>ebt  .\n.ilj.sts." 

Mr.  Curtis.  1  am  Just  trying  to  figure  out 
what  our  rollover  is.  My  next  question  will 
be.  What  Is  our  average  maturity  date  now 
on  our  debt? 

Secretary  Dillon.  The  average  maturity 
date  now  has  been  somewhat  longer  than  it 
has  been  recently  because  of  the  results  of 
the  advance  refunding  where  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  substantial  quantities  out 
on  a  very  long  term.  That  has  increased 
the  average  maturity  somewhat.  I  think  it 
is  about  4  years,  9  months. 

Mr.  Curtis.  And  it  had  been  about  4  years? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  got  down  to  about 
41-2  years. 

Mr  Curtis.  If  you  have  tables  on  ma- 
turities going  back,  maybe,  5  years.  I  think 
they  would  be  helpful. 

Secretary  Dillon.  We  have  a  table  show- 
ing the  average  maturity  of  the  public  debt 


going  back  5  years.    We  can  easily  put  that         Secretary  Dillon.  Yes. 
m.     It  Is  4  years,  10  months,  right  now.  (The  Information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Curtis.  Fotor  years,  ten,  right  now? 

"Malnrily  iiistrih„tinn  tirvi  nrrrngp  length   of  the  marlrtnhlf  intrresl-braring  puhlir  'Irl.l  i 

"[Billions  of  dollars) 


Amount 

out- 
standing 

Ml 

ittirity  cliis.se,s 

Average  length 

F.  id  of  luontli 

Within 
I  year 

lto6 
years 

5  to  10 
years 

10  to  20 
years 

20  years 
and  over 

Years 

Months 

June: 

\'X'<: 

i;^,'>s 

19.S9 

WWi)      

155.7 
166.7 
178.0 
183.8 
187.1 
191.3 
191.1 
191.9 
195.  2 
19.5.  6 
196.0 
197  6 
197.  6 
196.5 
198.1 

72.0 
67.8 
73.0 
70.5 
81.1 
85.2 
80.7 
81.3 
82.6 
S3.  6 
S5.9 
86.4 
88.4 
87.  2 
88.1 

40.7 
42.6 
58.3 
72.8 
58.4 

.5a  4 

63.  6 
f>3.  7 
66.  & 
67.1 
M.9 
64.9 
62.9 
69.7 
59.2 

12.3 
21.5 
17.1 
20.  2 
26.  4 
26.  4 
25.  7 
21.9 
21.9 
19.5 
19.8 
20.9 
•20.9 
23.7 
25.0 

20.4 
27.7 
21.6 
12.6 
10.  2 
1(1.  2 
10.  2 

I  1   .•■> 

II  .1 
12.  0 
12.0 
IJ  0 
12.0 
10.7 
10.7 

4  3 

7,2 
,H.  1 

11.  ('i 
11.0 
11.0 
13.  i 
13  4 
13.4 
13.4 
13.4 
13.4 
1,5.2 
J,5.2 

9 
3 
7 
4 

19til      

6 

liitil  -Juh            

4 

.\iii;ii.st 

5 
H 

OCllluT        

7 

.N'uV'iiilior 

1  li'cruilicr 

8 

i 

I'fti'^  -I'lni.iiry                  .  .  .. 

6 

Fcl'iuiirv 

.Nhirli - 

u 

10 

•:  i'arti;illy  la.t-oxenipt  Ixind  cla.s.sjfled  to  earliest  will  date. 

•N(yTK.--I>oll;ir  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundinp 
.■^uuree    OUice  of  the  .s<'CTetary  of  the  lYeasury,  OlUce  of  I)el)t  Analysis." 


Mr.  Curtis  X  ■w.-aiited  to  get.  also,  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  we  are  now  paying.  Do 
you  have  that,  ofThand? 

Secretiiry  Dillon.  OfThand.  I  think  average 
cost  is  about  3.2  percent,  but  we  can  fur- 
nish it  exactly  for  the  record. 

Mr.  CunTis.  And  that  average  interest  rate 
has  been  going  up;  has  It  nof 

Can  you  give  us  a  table  on  thai? 

Secretary  Dillon,  I  will  give  you  a  table 
on  that.  It  went  up  rapidly  and  reached 
a  peak  in  1959—60.  Then  It  came  down  after 
that.  New  it  probably  will  inch  up  again 
as  we  gradually  refinance  and  pay  off  these 
2''2-p>erceiat  and  2 '4 -percent  bonds  that  were 
Issued  during  the  w:ir  There  is  an  Lssue 
of  those  tnat  was  to  come  due  the  middle  of 
June  this  year  that  we  refunded.  The  bal- 
ance will  be  paid  ofl  and  then  they  are  gone 
There  Is  another  one  In  December.  So  they 
have  to  be  replaced  by  higher  interest  cost 


issues.  That  automatically  increases  the 
average. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  will  be  the  budget  im- 
pact on  this  increased  interest  cost  for  fis- 
cal 1963?    That  is  estimated,  I  guess. 

.Secretary  Dillon  It  is  estimated  in  the 
budget.  We  do  take  accovint  of  this  In  our 
est  I  mates. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  do  take  account? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis  Your  estimates  of  Interest 
rates  have  been  within  reason? 

Secretary  Dillon  They  have  been  within 
re:t,son 

Mr  Curtis.  And  If  you  would  In  this  ta- 
ble. Just  go  back  5  years.  It  would  help,  I 
think,  to  break  down  the  Interest  rate  on 
long  term  and  short  term. 

Secretary  Dillon    I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  Is  as  follows: ) 


''Computed  average  inlerrM  rnlr  on  Feihrnl  ariuntir/t 


Kti'l  (if  luiintli 


June: 

19.i7 

111.58 

19.59 

1960 

l*'.l 

I9iil-July 

.\up:u.sl 

.^>I)ten  ber 

October 

.N'nveir  l>er 

DecemtxT- 

U>V2— January... 

Ke'Driiiry.. 

.March 

.\pril 


Total 
int*>rest- 
iH'artng 

debt' 


Perent 

2.73 
2.64 
2.87 
3.30 
3.07 
3.  0») 
3.08 
3.10 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.  18 
3.21 
3.22 


Public  debt 


Marketable  issaes 


Bills « 


Percent 

3.20 
1.03 
3  32 
3,  K2 
2.  .58 

2.  .v; 

2.  ,58 
2.60 
2.63 
2.65 
2.70 
2.81 
2.86 
2.92 
•2.93 


Certifi- 
cates 


Percent 

3.34 
3.33 

2.84 
4.72 
3.  07 
3.07 
3.00 
.3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 


Notes 


Percent 

2.50 
2.81 
3  30 
4.  06 

;<.  70 

A.  70 

;i,  I'lf, 

3  lA 
3.  62 
.3.  61 
3  61 
3.70 
i.  69 
3  69 


Bonds 


Percent 

2.48 
2.58 
2.62 
•2.64 
2.K3 
2.  83 
2.84 
2.  H9 

2.  Hy 
2.96 
•2.97 
2.98 
2.98 

3.  05 
3.  Ofi 


Non- 
market- 
able 
Ls^ue.s 


.•Jix-el.il 
ts.sues 


Per  cent 

Percent 

2.85 

■J.  64 

2.  *<9 

2.  fj 

2.92 

2.  fi9 

3.  SI 

2  77 

:i.33 

2.  HI) 

:i  .13 

■J.  »l 

3  :i3 

2.  >^ 

3  :« 

2.  H3 

;*  :s4 

2.  H2 

3. 34 

2.  S2 

3.;$5 

2.  82 

.3.3.5 

2.  K2 

3.36 

2.  S4 

3.  *; 

■J.  ,S4 

3.37 

2.  Vi 

<  'iu;vr  an- 
te.".! <(■- 
euritie-* ' 


Percent 


61 

62 

'a 

14 
16 
16 
21 
29 
.32 

:« 
»' 
39 

42 
46 


'"■  Total  direct  anil  guaranteed  delit. 

'•'  Ilivied  o'l  dis<'<)Unt  value  at  ulTerlnE  pricwi. 

"'  Held  outjiide  the  Tro;v:ury. 

"Sourtf;  OUice  of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury,  Office  of  Debt  .\nalysi.s. 


Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  for  the  pending  bill,  as  reported. 
It  is  clear  that  this  position  requires  de- 
fending the  committee  bill  against  the 
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attack  of  those  who  would  not  pass  a 
debt  ceiling  increase  at  all  and  against 
the  attack  of  those  who  will  urge  the 
alternative  $306  billion  ceiling  for  the 
seasonal  peak. 

On  the  first  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  I 
will  note  tha'.  the  usual  opposition  to 
debt  ceiling  iacreases  in  the  past  has 
been  put  in  tlie  terms  that  it  is  finally 
time  for  the  Congress  to  put  down  its 
foot  and  stop  deficit  financing. 

This  is  what  the  committee  bill  does. 
It  serves  effectively  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  a  debt  limit.  So  far  as  the 
operations  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  are 
concerned,  th(!  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  does  not  provide  borrowing 
authority  to  cover  a  significant  deficit. 
It  requires  thj.t  the  debt  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  be  in  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  it  is  at  present — that 
would  be  somi.'thing  under  $300  billion. 

Throughout  the  previous  administra- 
tion, it  was  the  practice  to  provide  a  debt 
limit  bill  adequate  to  cover  the  debt  dur- 
ing the  peak  ol  the  seasonal  need  in  the 
winter  months  and  to  provide  that  the 
limit  would  stay  at  that  level  through 
the  end  of  the  >ear. 

This  always  provided  sufficient  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  administration 
to  end  the  year  with  a  larger  than 
expected  budgetaiT  deficit.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  public  debt  limit  legislation, 
has  designed  a  bill  which  meets  the  sea- 
sonal borrowing  need  without  providing 
extra  borrowir.g  authority  to  cover  at 
the  end  of  the  year  an  unanticipated 
deficit.  This  is  precisely  what  the  op- 
ponents of  deficit  financing  have  been 
telling  us  for  years  that  they  wanted 
done.  The  committee  bill  does  this.  It 
is  a  bill  that  impels  the  administration 
to  strive  for  budgetary  balance  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  have  recog- 
nized that  basically  this  provision  is 
sound  and  in  fact  something  of  this 
magnitude  is  necessary.  However,  they 
have  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
basically  requires  that  some  of  the  sea- 
sonal variations  in  Government  receipts 
should  simply  disappear 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  find  a  different 
bill  they  have  offered  the  proposal  that 
we  make  a  smaller  provision  by  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  seasonal  borrowing  need, 
but  they  want  the  debt  limit  by  the  end 
of  the  year  to  be  precisely  where  it  would 
be  under  the  committee  bill. 

Understand  this  clearly:  The  sub- 
stitute is  not  a  bill  for  reducing  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  It  is  a  bill  for 
juggling  Government  expenditures.  By 
this  time  next  year,  it  involves  exactly  as 
much  borrowing  authority  as  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

To  make  this  point  very  clear,  notice 
that  the  simplest  way  by  which  the 
Treasury  could  comply  with  the  debt 
ceiling  provided  under  the  substitute 
would  be  to  postpone  payment  of  some 
bills  during  the  winter  months.  The 
language  of  the  substitute  invites  pre- 
cisely this.  It  says  that  we  do  not  care 
to  reduce  your  expenditures  for  the  fis- 


cal year  but  we  do  want  to  change  the 
timing. 

On  the  basis  of  prior  experience  with 
these  matters,  the  preferred  technique 
for  dealing  with  a  tight  debt  ceiling  is 
to  borrow  through  Government  corpora- 
tions where  the  debt  will  be  outside  of 
the  statutory  debt  ceiling  and  where  it 
will  be  at  an  interest  rate  approximately 
1  point  higher.  The  substitute,  on  its 
own  face,  invites  the  Treasury  to  do 
precisely  what  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  and  foiTiier  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  have 
done  in  similar  situations.  The  sub- 
stitute simply  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  tinker  with  the  seasonal  peak 
which  can  most  readily  be  done  by 
selling  short-term  notes  through  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  such  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association. 

Your  committee,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
has  developed  a  sound  debt  limit  provi- 
sion which,  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  as 
a  whole,  meets  the  historic  role  of  a 
debt  ceiling  which  does  not  provide  au- 
thority for  deficit  financing.  The  com- 
mittee bill  deals  with  the  seasonal  prob- 
lem in  a  pragmatic  way,  that  does  not 
make  the  provision  for  seasonal  needs 
available  to  finance  a  large  annual  defi- 
cit. This  is  basically  a  conservative  pro- 
vision for  the  present  financial  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  today 
of  a  day  in  August  of  1941,  when  202 
Members  of  this  body  with  the  same  or 
a  similar  degree  of  application  to  duty, 
of  devotion  to  country,  and  of  courage 
as  possessed  by  the  opponents  of  your 
committees  bill,  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  Fortunately  for 
the  country,  203  Members  with  perhaps 
a  lesser  degree  of  application,  devotion, 
and  courage,  voted  for  that  bill.  It  is 
with  vicarious  pride  that  I  recall  that  a 
New  York  Member,  Arthur  G.  Klein, 
sworn  in  on  that  day,  was  among  the  203. 

No  one  then  could  have  foretold  the 
events  of  the  following  December.  No 
one  today  can  foretell  with  certainty 
the  economic  road  that  lies  ahead.  We 
may  all  hope  that  it  will  be  broad,  high, 
and  smooth.  We  may  even  hope  that 
that  road  will  be  such  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  your  committee's  bill,  if  de- 
feated today,  may  be  proved  to  be 
right,  but  I  shudder  to  contemplate 
the  effect  of  their  success  today,  should 
they  be  proved  in  the  future  to  be  wrong. 
So  to  our  devoted  and  courageous  and, 
I  may  say,  congenial  opponents  we 
should  today  give  our  plaudits,  but  to 
the  pending  bill  we  should,  must,  and  I 
am  confident  will,  give  our  overwhelming 
support. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  today  to  vote  against  the  re- 
quest for  a  debt  ceiling  of  $308  billion 
and  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  mi- 
nority for  a  limitation  of  $306  billion. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  the  situation 
as  objectively  as  I  can,  and  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  this  is  the  proper  and 
sound  approach.  It  might  be  well  to 
add  at  this  point  that  over  the  years  I 


have  consistently  supported  every  debt 
limitation  increase.  I  should  add  that 
when  we  considered  a  previous  request 
this  year  I  forewarned  the  administra- 
tion that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  this 
was  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
take  a  look  at  two  documents.  Here  is 
the  fiscal  1962  budget  as  submitted  on 
January  16,  1961.  by  former  President 
Eisenhower.  In  this  budget  document 
he  requested  new  obligational  authority 
to  a  total  of  $80,867  million. 

I  now  have  in  my  hand  the  budget 
submitted  on  January  18,  1962,  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  1  year  and  2  days  later 
than  the  document  I  previously  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Kennedy  budget  for  fiscal  1963 
calls  for  new  obligational  authority  to 
the  extent  of  $99,303  million.  So  we 
have  two  documents;  one  by  the  previous 
administration  and  one  by  the  present 
administration,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  367  days  apart. 

The  difference  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority is  $18,436  million.  That  is  a 
fairly  sizable  increase  in  a  request  for 
new  obligating  authority  in  a  period  of 
12  months  and  2  days. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  might  mis- 
takenly say  this  substantial  increase  can 
be  related  to  defense  programs  increased 
by  this  administration. 

May  I  set  the  record  straight?  The 
increase  in  new  obligating  authority 
shows  that  the  Kennedy  fiscal  1963 
budget  over  the  Eisenhower  fiscal  1962 
budget  for  national  defense  programs 
was  $8,300  million,  a  19.8-percent  in- 
crease. 

Another  substantial  increase  in  the 
Kennedy  program  over  the  last  Eisen- 
hower budget  is  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  $917  million,  a  16.65-percent 
increase  in  new  obligating  authority. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shows  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  Kennedy  program  over 
the  Eisenhower  program  in  this  12- 
month -and -2 -day  period  of  $2,252  mil- 
lion for  a  55.9-percent  increase. 

Let  us  take  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  The  Eisenhower  program  called 
for  interest  of  $8.5  billion;  the  Kennedy 
program  12  months  and  2  days  later, 
S9.3  billion,  or  an  $800  million  increase 
in  interest  to  be  paid  on  our  national 
debt. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  rather 
significant  difference  in  these  two  docu- 
ments. If  you  look  at  them,  they  do  not 
look  much  different.  The  Kennedy 
budget  document  for  fiscal  1963  has  1.157 
pages;  the  Eisenhower  document,  1.023 
pages.  But,  the  Kennedy  document  calls 
for  over  $11.6  billion  increase  in  spend- 
ing. That  is  a  fairly  significant  differ- 
ence. 

If  you  look  at  the  Eisenhower  budget 
document  that  was  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary of  1961,  it  called  for  total  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1962  of  $80,865  million 
The  Kennedy  budget  for  fiscal  1963. 
which  I  now  have  in  my  hand,  which  was 
submitted  in  January  of  1962,  calls  for 
expenditures  of  $92,537  million.  The 
Kennedy  expenditure  program  shows  an 
increase    of    $11,672    million,    of    which 
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only  $5,390  million  is  related  to  increase 
in  expenditures  for  the  military  func- 
tions of  the  Defense  Department.  The 
Kennedy  fiscal  1963  program  calls  for  an 
increase  of  $1,178  million  in  expenditures 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture expenditures  increased  under  the 
Kennedy  budget  over  the  Eisenhower 
budget  by  $927  million,  and  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  expenditurewise,  in- 
creased $800  million. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Con- 
gress in  this  session  ha*  certain  very 
specific  responsibilities,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  intend  to  vote  for  a  $306 
billion  figure  or,  if  that  fails,  to  vote 
agaii'st  the  $308  biUion  figure. 

In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  reduced 
the  President's  appropriation  requests, 
that  is,  new  obligational  authority,  by 
$554  million,  as  it  appears  in  the  figures 
that  come  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, but  because  of  a  bookkeep- 
ing transaction  in  the  Etefense  appro- 
priation bill,  you  can  add  to  that  $514.5 
million,  so  the  net  result  is  that,  in  the 
appropriation  bills  thus  far.  five  regular 
ones  and  two  supplementals.  we  have  re- 
duced new  obligational  authority  by 
$1,068  million,  and  we  still  have  seven 
regular  appropriation  bills  to  consider. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
we  show  the  kind  of  fortitude  that  is  re- 
quired, we  can  reduce  new  obligational 
authority  by  over  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  what  basis  can  I 
make  that  forecast?  History  has  a  way 
of  repeating  itself.  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  we  cut  new  obligational 
authority  by  $4.9  billion.  In  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress.  $211  million; 
86th  Congress,  1st  session,  $1.8  billion; 
2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  $617 
million;  and  the  1st  session  of  the  85th 
Congress.  $5,043  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  we  can  cut  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority at  least  $2  billion,  and  probably 
more.    All  of  us  know  that  in  any  budget 
document  a  President  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  new  programs  requiring 
new  legislation,  and  he  also  forecasts  the 
new  obligational  authority  that  is  re- 
quested, as  well  as  the  new  expenditure 
authority  if  these  basic  laws  are  enacted. 
President  Kennedy  did  that  in  the  fiscal 
1963  budget  submission.    If  we  do  not 
pass  legislation  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  in  about  seven  areas,  we  can 
eliminate  the  need  for  new  obligational 
authority  to  the  extent  of  $1,134  million. 
That  is,  if  we  do  not  pass  some  of  the  leg- 
islation  which   the   President   has   re- 
quested  to    authorize   these   programs. 
Permit  me  to  itemize  it  for  you :  General 
aid  to  education,  $600  million;  improve- 
ment in  education  quality,  $120  million; 
medical  education  assistance,  $34.4  mil- 
lion; adult  literacy  program,  $5.4  mil- 
lion: Federal  aid  to  the  arts,  $100,000; 
youth  employment  opportunity,  $75  mil- 
lion,   and    the   UJT.    bond    issue,    $100 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  look  at 
it  from  the  expenditure  point  of  view,  we, 
in  fiscal  1963,  by  not  enacting  these  meas- 
ures that  I  have  indicated,  can  actually 


cut  down  expenditures  by  $302.4  million. 
So.  whether  one  looks  at  it  from  an  ap- 
propriations or  expenditures  point  of 
view,  we  can  do  a  job  in  the  Congress 
to  make  this  administration  live  within 
the  $306  billion  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  a  word  of 
caution?  The  President,  as  you  know, 
did  not  budget  any  funds  for  Federal 
pay  incre:ise  legislation  in  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  1963.  Now,  all  of  us 
ought  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  this 
specific  problem,  because  if  we  intend  to 
vote  for  a  pay  increase  that  commences 
July  1.  we  will  by  our  own  action  have  a 
very  serious  unpact  on  the  expenditure 
program  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  am  just  reminding  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  we  ought 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  particular 
problem,  because  the  President  in  this 
specific  area  is  trying  to  be  responsible. 
Some  of  my  colleagues,  based  upon  some 
of  the  bills  which  I  have  read  and  which 
have  been  introduced,  I  do  not  think  are 
being  resiJonsible. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  question  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  raised. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  quote  specifically 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mn,Ls]  said,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman 
intended  to  say  this,  and  if  I  am  wrong 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  correct  me: 
He  infened  that  if  there  was  a  way  that 
the  agenoies  could  reduce  their  expendi- 
tures in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  live  within 
a  lower  debt  limitation,  he  would  favor 
any  figure  lower  than  $308  billion.  I 
believe  that  is  in  substance  what  the 
gentleman  said.  Apparently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  feels  that  if  it  tightens 
the  fiscal  screws  it  can  make  some  de- 
crease in  expenditures  In  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  1963  or.  perhaps,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this  because  I  am 
told  by  very  reliable  authority  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  contacted  one 
or  mayl)e  more  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  saying  that  unless 
the  limitation  is  $308  billion  there  may 
have  to  be  some  curtailments  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Let  me  make  it 
clear,  I  do  not  object  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  discussing  this  problem  with 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  has 
the  responsibility  if  he  desires  to  dis- 
cuss this  kind  of  a  problem  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  am  bothered,  however,  that  appar- 
ently no  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  indicated  under  any 
circvunstances  that  it  can  cut  back  its 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1963.  I  believe 
that  i-f  the  Department  of  Defense, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  says 
they  can  and  may  have  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  so,  likewise. 
This  is  where  I  think  the  finger  or  pres- 
sure for  economy  should  be  put. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
whole  point  of  limiting  the  reduction 
that  is  proposed  in  the  substitute  that 
I  shall  offer  from  $8  to  $6  billion,  lim- 


iting it  to  a  $2  billion  reduction  rather 
than  a  larger  one,  is  that  It  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  cutting  defense  expend- 
itures contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  to  me 
previously  that  he  has  received  a  call 
from  some  defense  contractors  saying 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  advised 
them  that  their  contracts  may  be  In 
jeopardy  if  Congress  does  not  approve 
a  $308  billion  debt  ceiling.  I  have  had 
any  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
come  to  me  and  say  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  same  information  from  con- 
tractors in  their  districts.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  to  me  it  smacks  of  black- 
mail, when  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  administration  threatens  contrac- 
tors, saying  that  their  contracts  may  be 
cut  back  or  cut  out  imless  Congress  ap- 
proves a  ceiling  of  $308  billion.  We  can 
prove  right  here  suid  now  that  they  do 
not  need  $308  billion  in  order  to  keep 
those  defense  contracts  going. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
late an  Incident  that  happened  to  me 
personally,  and  I  intend  to  mention 
names.  I  returned  yesterday  afternoon 
to  my  office  about  5  o'clock,  from  a  sub- 
committee hearing  on  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations. There  was  a  note  from  my 
staff  indicating  that  Mr.  Wally  Edwerds. 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  representative  in 
Washington,  wanted  me  to  call  him.  I 
returned  his  call.  He  said  that  earlier 
m  the  day — this  was  yesterday — he  had 
received  a  call  from  Mr.  Ron  Linton  who 
works  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Linton  allegedly  had  said  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. "Can  you  find  out  how  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  from  Michigan 
are  going  to  vote  on  the  $308  billion  debt 
limitation  proposal?"  And  he  said.  "If 
they  do  not  vote  for  the  $308  billion,  de- 
fense contracts  In  Michigan  may  be  cur- 
tailed." 

And  he  also  said  to  Mr.  Edwards,  "The 
missile  B  program  In  which  your  cor- 
poration. Chrysler,  is  interested,  could 
be  in  jeopardy." 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  Is  a  very  fine, 
straightforward  individual,  having  been 
requested  by  an  ofBcial  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  call  me.  did  call  me 
and  inquired  what  we  Republicans  from 
Michigan  were  going  to  do  about  the 
administration's  request  for  a  $308  bil- 
lion debt  ceiling. 

I  know  Mr.  Edwards  is  an  honest,  frank 
person  who  was  only  doing  what  had 
been  requested  by  an  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  gave  him  a  very 
firm  answer.  I  said.  "I  hope  this  won't 
embarrass  you.  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
not  embarrass  your  corporation  In  its 
bona  fide  effort  to  compete  in  competi- 
tive bidding  for  defense  contracts:  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  the  House  Repub- 
Ucans  in  Michigan  are  going  to  vote 
unanimously  against  a  $308  bill?on  fig- 
ure. The  Republicans  in  Michigan  are 
not  going  to  be  blackmailed  by  this  kind 
of  an  approach  from  the  Department  of 
Defense."  It  would  be  reprehensible  for 
Mr.  Edwards  or  the  Chrysler  Corp.  to  be 
penalized  by  my  disclosure  of  the  above 
information.  In  the  public  interest  this 
had  to  be  revealed  and  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  protect  either  or  both  from  subse- 
quent discrimination. 
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Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  have  served  for  16 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  have  heard  recently  something  of 
the  pressure  that  is  being  put  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  tlie  House  to  follow  the 
President's  programs.  But  never  before 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  have  I  been 
approached  by  someone  who  represents 
industry,  saying  to  me  in  substance.  "If 
you  don't  support  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit,  one  of  the  industries  in  your 
own  district  is  liable  to  have  its  contract 
cut  back.  Therefore,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Riehlman].  you 
bear  the  responsibility  of  people  being 
laid  off  and  a  large  contract  in  your  dis- 
trict being  cut  down." 

This  is  firsthand  blackmail  coming,  I 
say,  and  I  stand  corrected  if  I  am  wrong, 
from  the  administration  down  through 
the  Defense  Department,  and  I  abhor  it. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan's  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  believe  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It 
is  obvious  to  us  already  that  the  New- 
Frontier  is  set  I  have  been  reading 
the  campaign  speeches  of  Candidate 
Kennedy,  and  it  is  rather  amazing  to  try 
to  compare  what  he  said  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  with  the  j)erformances  of  his 
administration.  I  find  that  at  page  890 
of  this  official  document  he  said: 

We  will  seek  a  balanced  budget  over  the 
years  of  our  administration,  seeking  a  budget 
surplus  in  good  years  as  a  brake  on  In- 
flation. 

Obviously  the  New  Frontier  does  not 
plan  on  having  any  good  years,  because 
there  will  be  no  surpluses  at  any  time 
during  this  administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  was  in  a 
conference  yesterday  afternoon  where  a 
businessman  told  me  that  he  had  been 
told  to  contact  a  Congressman  to  peddle 
this  same  operation.  I  said.  "If  you  can 
tell  me  who  the  man  in  the  Defense 
Department  vnas  who  said  they  would 
cut  defense  expenditures,  and  had  to, 
I  would  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was 
a  liar."  Let  me  say  this  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  this  issue 
has  gone  way  lieyond  the  debt  Umitation 
or  anything  else.  The  whole  theory  of 
representative  government  is  at  stake 
when  we  have  an  Executive  who  does 
things  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  on  being  forthright  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  pressure  the 
Republican  Members  from  Michigan.  I 
am  amazed  and  appalled  to  beUeve  that 
those   who    are   in   the   administration 


would  use  the  type  of  blackmailing  they 
are  attempting  to  use  on  Michigan. 
Michigan  is  one  of  the  prime  States  as 
far  as  defense  contracts  are  concerned. 
We  have  the  ability,  the  knowledge,  the 
technology,  and  the  know-how  to  pro- 
duce those  things  that  are  required  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this.  Michigan  has 
always  been  on  a  competitive  basis,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  discrimina- 
tion. What  are  we?  Have  we  become 
foreigners  in  Michigan,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  set  us  aside  un- 
less we  yield  to  their  will  and  whims 
and  the  blackjack  which  they  are  going 
to  use?  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever 
now  that  I  will  never  vote  for  any  $308 
billion,  and  if  the  Department  of  Dt- 
fense  is  trying  to  take  away  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  these  contracts  which 
the  State  of  Michigan  industrial  groups 
are  entitled  to  because  they  have  the 
low  bidders,  then  the  Department  and 
the  administration  must  answer  for  that. 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  am  very  happy  that  he 
brought  this  out  becau.se,  until  he  did 
bring  it  out  on  the  fioor,  I  thought  maybe 
I  was  the  only  one  contacted  by  a  de- 
fense contractor.  I  received  a  telephone 
call  yesterday,  and  a  veiled  threat  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  better  get  busy  and  go 
along  with  this.  I  am  amazed.  I  feel 
somewhat  dirty  by  this  type  of  operation 
that,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, defense  contractors  are  be- 
ing called  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Now.  I  do  not  have  a  defense  contractor 
in  my  district,  but  I  have  plenty  of  them 
surrounding  my  district.  They  have 
done  a  good  job — but  to  use  this  type  of 
tactics  to  get  me  and  to  bring  me  in  line 
to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt,  something  that  I  have  voted 
against  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
in  order  to  try  to  bring  about  some  kind 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  who  called  me  yesterday.  I 
will  not  only  vote  against  $308  billion.  I 
will  vote  against  $306  billion  also,  to  keep 
the  national  debt  where  it  is  and  stop 
the  kind  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  that  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.    Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  who  is  addressing  the 
House  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.     That  is  correct,  is  it 

not? 

Mr  FORD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SEELY-BRO'WN.  If  the  figure 
is  cut  from  $308  to  $306  billion,  can 
the  gentleman  give  us  the  assurance  that 
that  $306  biUion  limit  will  in  fact  make 
it  possible  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  carry  forward  its  programs 
without  any  necessary  cutbacks? 

Mr  FORD.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  that  the  limitation 
of  $306  billion  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  fiscal  1963  budget 
providing  this  administration  makes  an 


honest,  conscientious  effort  to  cut  back 
and  to  hold  down  nondefense  and  non- 
essential expenditures.  The  President 
himself  last  October  26,  1961,  called  upon 
his  agencies  to  do  that  in  the  remaining 
days  of  fiscal  1962.  and  allegedly — and 
I  say  "allegedly" — they  did.  From  that 
time  on  to  June  30  of  this  year  they  al- 
legedly saved  $1.1  billion.  If  they  have 
this  advance  notice  before  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  we  can  give 
it  to  them  by  giving  them  the  $306  bil- 
lion figure,  they  can  save.  I  am  sure,  in 
the  nondefense  areas  at  least  $2  billion 
and  they  can  Uve  within  the  $306  billion 
figure. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Has  any  addi- 
tional defense  program  been  brought  to 
your  attention  recently  which  would  re- 
quire them  to  go  from  $306  to  $308 
billion? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  of  no  significant 
change  in  the  defense  program  that 
would  require  an  increase  from  $306 
to  $308  billion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  was  amazed  to  also 
hear  that  so  many  others  of  my  col- 
leagues received  calls.  I  had  two  gentle- 
men visit  my  office  yesterday,  represent- 
atives in  Washington  of  an  industry  in 
Florida.  After  rather  lengthy  discus- 
sion about  other  matters  of  comparative 
tmimportance  I  was  shocked  when  I  was 
confronted  with  a  bold  threat  coming 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  when 
they  said  to  me,  "Congressman,  how  are 
you  going  to  vote  on  this  debt  increase?  ' 
i  asked  them,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
that?"  They  said,  "Well,  we  want  you 
to  know  we  just  came  from  the  Defense 
Department,  and  we  were  advised  if  the 
$308  billion  debt  ceiling  is  not  voted  af- 
firmatively tomorrow  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  defense  expenditures  will  have  to  be 
cut :  and  we  are  doing  defense  business  in 
Florida,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  fearful  it  is  going  to  affect  our 
contracts." 

If  that  is  not  a  threat — and  there  is 
nothing  veiled  about  it — if  that  is  not 
a  threat  to  private  enterprise  and  if  that 
is  not  a  threat  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  have  never  heard  one.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  admmistration  that  they  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  separation  of  powers  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  legislative  branch  is  sup- 
posed to  act  independently  of  the  execu- 
tive. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  beaten  over  the 
head  with  such  threats. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  from  July  1  of  last  year  to  June  7  of 
this  vear.  according  to  a  daily  statement 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  defense  expendi- 
tures had  gone  up  $3.7  biUlon  over  the 
previous  year.  In  the  same  timespan 
the  total  increase  in  Federal  expenditures 
during  this  period  for  all  purposes  is  $8.8 
billion.  T'hus.  the  nondefense  expendi- 
tures have  been  the  cause  of  over  50 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  Government 
increase  in  expenditures  whereas  defense 
expenditure  mcreases  are  slightly  more 
than  40  percent  responsible.  I  say  to 
you  that  the  best  and  most  logical  area 
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In  which  to  make  reductions  in  ex- 
penses in  fiscal  year  1963  Is  the  nonde- 
fense  area.  _^  .  __ 

Mr.  RIEHIiMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 

the  grentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorfc. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  and  read  much  about  the 
ruthless  manner  in  which  the  President 
and  his  representatives  have  exerted 
pressure  on  Members  of  their  own  party 
to  support  the  administration's  legisla- 
tive program.  Well.  I  have  now  been 
subjected  to  the  President's  pressure 
lobbying  tactics  and  I  must  say  I  have 
never  experienced  anything  more  flag- 
rant or  underhanded  in  the  last  16 
years. 

Through    the    enormous    power    the 
President  wields,  he  now  has  representa- 
tives at  industry  doing  his  dirty  work 
for  him.    Can  you  imagine  what  a  rep- 
resentative  of   a  leading  defense  con- 
tractor and  aircraft  manufacturer  would 
be  doing  in  my  office  lobbying  for  pas- 
sage  of  this  debt  limit  tacrease?    He 
was  in  my  office  because  some  individ- 
ual in  this  power-happy  administration 
had  let  his  company  know  that  if  this 
debt  limit  increase  was  not  passed  the 
administration  might  find  it  necessary 
to  cut  back  defense  spending.     If  this 
happened  it  might  be  necessary  to  cut 
back  one  of  his  company's  contracts,  and 
it  Just  so  happened  that  a  firm  in  Con- 
gressman Riihlmak's  district  was  a  sub- 
contractor vmder   Uiis   contract   which 
might  be  cut  back. 

The  implication,  needless  to  say  was 
quite  clear.  The  President  and  his  boys, 
apparently  not  having  the  guts  to  do  this 
on  their  own,  had  some  industry  repre- 
sentative come  around  with  this  verbal 
blackjack  in  his  hand  and  make  it  clear 
that  I  might  just  get  him  with  a  sub- 
contract loss  in  my  district  if  I  did  not 
play  ball  with  the  administration  and 
work  to  pass  the  debt  limit  increase. 
This  is  lowdown,  underhandec"  political 
blackmail  if  I  have  ever  witnessed  it. 

I  wUl  tell  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  anyone  else  who  cares  to  lis- 
ten that  I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
that  I  hope  the  bill  is  beaten,  that  if  the 
President  is  throwing  up  a  false  smoke- 
screen by  tying  defeat  of  this  bill  to  a 
weakening  of  our  national  security  it  is 
most  despicable  and  unworthy  of  a  man 
in  whom  ur  people  have  placed  their 
trust,  and  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  really  does  intend  to  cut  vital 
defense  spending  instead  of  carving  the 
fat  off  his  tremendous  nondef ense  budg- 
et the  blood  of  canceled  contracts  and 
weakened  defense  posture  will  be  on  his 
hands  and  not  mine.  I  intend  to  vote 
my  conscience  and  my  convictions  and 
I  will  not  be  blackjacked  into  doing 
otherwise  by  any  man. 

Although  I  have  supported  increases 
in  the  public  debt  limit  in  the  past,  I 
have  about  come  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
I  see  no  end  in  sight  to  this  upward 
spiral  of  Federal  spending  and  borrow- 
ing. The  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  up  almost  $3.5  billion  over  the 
present  fiscal  year,  with  nondefense  ex- 
penditures accounting  for  roughly  $2 
billion  of  this  amount.  We  hear  talk 
that  $100  billion  and  $125  billion  budgets 


will  be  commonplace  before  too  long. 
We  read  statements  from  administra- 
tion sources  that  would  have  us  believe 
deficit  spending  Is  a  blessing  and  that 
the  national  debt  will  eventually  be 
wiped  out  by  the  population  explosion, 
or  some  such  theory  as  that.  If  these 
are  the  New  Frontier  cliches  which  are 
to  replace  those  ancient  ones  the 
President  referred  to  earlier  this  week, 
I  want  no  part  of  them. 

I  realize  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment must  have  some  flexibility  in  man- 
aging the  debt  and  in  countering  the 
cyclical  flow  of  revenues  to  meet  the  day- 
by-day   expenses    of   the    Government. 
The  Government  must  pay  lU  obliga- 
tions.   But  I  think  this  particular  issue 
involves  more  than  just  this.   It  involves 
this  seemingly  endless  spiral  of  spend- 
ing and  borrowing  which  permeates  our 
fiscal  policy.    In  my  estimation  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  running  unchecked 
with  the  public  purse  of  the  Nation  well 
in  hand.    The  purse  was  not  stolen,  my 
colleagues,  we  have  given  it  away  and 
must  accept  the  responsibility.    And  un- 
less we  make  a  stand  In  favor  of  regain- 
ing our  constitutional  control  over  the 
public  purse  we  will  be  faced  with  bigger 
budgets,  bigger  deficits,  a  bigger  debt, 
and  a  constant  limping  up  to  Capitol 
Hill   by    administration   spokesmen    on 
this  crutch  known  as  "flexibility  for  the 
Treasury." 

It  is  ray  contention  that  we  must  begin 
to  draw  the  line.  And  I  say  we  must 
start  here  by  demanding  of  the  admin- 
istration some  assurance  that  it  will  un- 
dertake— with  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
sincerity — the  task  of  getting  this  Nation 
back  on  the  track  of — pardon  the  cliche — 
fiscal  responsibility.  With  some  mean- 
ingful assurance  that  this  deficit  spend- 
ing is  going  to  cease.  I  think  we  will 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  evaluate 
this  constant  pressure  to  increase  the 
statutory  debt  ceiling. 

And  when  I  say  "meaningful  assur- 
ance" I  refer  to  something  more  solid 
than  a  budget  which  is  balanced  on 
pap)er  but  which  our  own  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  esti- 
mates Is  already  unbalanced  in  reality  to 
the  tune  of  $4.9  billion. 

If  need  be,  we  must  force  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  re- 
trench its  spending  programs  and  to  live 
within  its  revenues.  There  would  be  no 
better  way  to  force  what  would  most 
certainly  be  an  agonizing,  if  not  excru- 
ciating, reappraisal  of  spending  policies 
than  to  keep  the  Ud  tightly  clamped  on 
the  national  debt. 

And  now  I  will  go  back  and  sit  in  my 
mythological  fog,  amongst  the  ancient 
cliches  and  womout  slogans,  and  hope 
to  heaven  this  body  will  assert  itself  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  some  common 
sense  to  the  conduct  of  our  fiscal  affairs. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 

rise  today  with  reluctance  to  oppose  this 


move  to  raise  the  debt  Umit.  Reluctant 
because  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  great 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  because 
I  am  not  a  thorough  student  of  high 
finance.  But  I  have  a  strong  feeling  in 
my  heart  that  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  In  not  finding  other  answers  to 
the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  resolve 
with  more  money. 

I  have  always  opposed  raising  the  debt 
limit  because  of  the  effect  It  has  on 
inflation— the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  Includes:  First,  revenue  meas- 
ures generally;  second,  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  United  States;  third,  the  deposit 
of  public  money;  fourth,  ciostoms,  col- 
lection districts,  and  ports  of  entry  and 
delivery;  fifth,  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments; sixth,  transportation  of  dutiable 
goods;  seventh,  revenue  measures  relat- 
ing to  Insular  possessions;  and  eighth, 
national  social  security.  All  of  those 
areas  affect  the  economy  of  our  country, 
but  none  greater  than  the  question  of 
bonded  debt. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  now  dean  of 
the  School  of  Internal  Service,  American 
University,  has  written  in  his  book, 
"Congress:  Its  Contemporary  Role," 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
together  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  the  Finance  Committee,  has 
'one  of  the  few  opportunities  offered,  or- 
ganizationally speaking,  to  take  an 
overall  view  of  our  national  economy." 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  not  assumed 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  toward  fis- 
cal policy.  They,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  its  responsibility 
toward  maintaining  fiscal  stability.  I 
feel  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  make  use  of  this  opportunity. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  take 
another  look,  a  new  look,  at  the  entire 
question  of  the  national  debt  so  that  the 
picture  of  the  overall  effect  of  this  action 
may  be  seen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  re- 
ject the  proposed  so-called  temporary 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  urge  that  the  House  con- 
sider a  permanent  program,  a  program 
of  reducing  the  national  debt.  A  first 
step  in  such  a  permanent  program  is 
set  out  in  my  debt  reduction  resolution. 
House  Conciirrent  Resolution  167,  intro- 
duced February  20, 1961. 

Temporary  Increases  In  the  debt  limit 
are  temporary  only  in  the  sense  that 
each  Is  one  more,  and  not  the  last,  step 
to  authorize  a  continually  rising  debt. 
This  way  of  life — this  terrible  practice  on 
fiscal  policy  must  stop  before  we  ruin 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  The  Ameri- 
can way  of  freedom.  In  one  recent  year, 
1957,  we  did  not  provide  an  extension 
of  a  temporary  increase  in  the  limit,  but 
we  failed  at  that  time  to  take  appro- 
priate supporting  action.  The  debt  limit 
was  allowed  to  return  to  its  so-called 
permanent  level  in  1957,  but  expenditures 
and  taxation  programs  were  not  adjusted 
appropriately,  with  the  result  that  a 
slowdown  in  paying  the  Government's 
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bills  was  enforced,  probably  triggering  a 
slide  of  the  economy  into  recession.  A 
temporary  surplus  of  receipts  in  fiscal 
1957  was  followed  in  the  next  year,  fiscal 
1958,  by  this  Government's  largest  peace- 
time deficit.  No  such  results  will  follow 
if  we  refuso  now  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, and  if  we  undertake  a  permanent 
program  of  debt  reduction.  We  must  set 
out  a  policy  ine  which  will  make  clear 
that  ihe  Go^  ernment  intends  to  oper- 
ate m  3re  economically  and  to  place  more 
responsibility  for  the  vigor  of  the  econ- 
omy en  the  productive  private  economic 
sector  and  on  local  and  State  levels  of 
government. 

A  permanent  program  of  debt  reduc- 
tion will  :-etiirn  capital  now  tied  up  in 
Government  securities,  to  the  private 
economy  sys:em  for  productive  invest- 
ment. It  w  11  diminish  the  supply  of 
Federal  securities,  raising  their  price  and 
thus  lowerin?  the  interest  rates  which 
the  Governnent  has  to  pay  when  it  is- 
sues new  sectirities  to  replace  the  matur- 
ing is.sues  ccming  due  tliroughout  each 
year.  The  lower  rate  of  interest  on  a 
smaller  debt  will  cut  down  the  second 
largest  of  all  Federal  expenditures,  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  total  ccst — original  outlay  plus 
interest— of  all  Federal  budgetary  pro- 
grams. The  tax  dollar  thus  will  become 
more  efficient;  it  will  buy  more  of  useful 
services  and  construction,  equipment 
and  supplier ;  less  of  it  will  go  to  paying 
interest.  Ai.  President  Eisenhower  said 
in  his  mes.sage  on  the  budget  for  1961. 
proposing  a  budget  surplus  to  be  ap- 
plied to  debt  retirement; 

In  my  Judgment  this  l8  the  only  sound 
course.  UnI«:S6  some  amounts  are  applied 
to  the  redudion  of  debt  in  prosperous  pe- 
riods, we  car  expect  an  ever  larger  public 
debt  If  future  emergencies  or  recessions  ?.gatn 
produce  deflclt.<?  The  co-responding  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt  will  reduce  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  Industry,  in- 
dividuals, ani  State  and  local  governments 
for  Investment  funds  and  will  help  ease  the 
pressure  on  Interest  rates. 

Debt  reduction  will  itself  bring  sub- 
stantial economies:  it  will  be  achieved 
only  if  the  Congress  resolutely  under- 
takes to  operate  the  Government  more 
economically.  We  must  take  to  heart 
and  embody  in  legislative  action  the 
words  of  President  Lincoln,  stating  a 
fundamental  guide  for  the  Government: 

The  tendency  to  undue  expansion  Is  un- 
questionably the  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do 
something,  and  still  not  do  too  much.  Is 
the  question.  I  would  not  borrow  money. 
I  am  against  an  overwhelming,  crufhlng 
system.  Suppose  that,  at  each  session.  Con- 
gress shall  first  determine  how  much  money 
c.^n,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  Improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most 
Important  objects.  (Quoted  In  H.  Doc.  No. 
211.  86th  Ckjng.,  1st  sess.,  p.  14.) 

A  similar  thought  was  expressed  often 
by  Presiaent  Eisenhower.  In  his  message 
on  the  budget  for  1961.  he  said: 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
made  their  wishes  clear:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  conduct  its  financial  afTalrs 
with  a  high  sense  of  responsibility,  vigor- 
ously meeting  the  Nation's  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities within  Its  proper  sphere  while  at 
the  same  time  exercising  a  prtident  discipline 
In  matters  of  borrowing  and  spending  and 
In  Incurring  liabilities  for  the  future. 


The  necessity  of  retiring  national  debt 
has  also  been  recognized  by  President 
Kennedy.  For  example,  in  his  message 
outlining  a  program  to  restore  momen- 
tum to  the  American  economy — Febru- 
ary 2,  1961 — the  President  stated: 

This  administration  Is  pledged  to  a  Fed- 
eral revenue  system  that  balances  the  budget 
over  the  years  of  the  economic  cycle — yield- 
ing surpluses  for  debt  retirement  in  times  of 
high  employment  that  more  than  oflfset  the 
deficits  which  accompany — and  Indeed  help 
overcome — low  levels  of  economic  activity  in 
poor  years 

This  Government  has  pursued  a  strong 
policy  of  restraining  the  increase  in  debt 
during  wartime.  Although  less  of  World 
War  II  might  have  been  financed  by 
borrowing,  the  record  was  better  than 
that  of  other  goverrunents.  or  of  the 
United  States  in  earlier  wars.  The  rec- 
ord of  control  of  inflation  also  was  better 
than  in  earlier  wars. 

On  this  point,  a  study  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  contained 
this  estimate: 

If  one  allows  for  the  proportion  of  eco- 
nomic resources  used  for  war  purpKJses.  in- 
flation In  the  Civil  War  was  about  12  times 
as  great  as  in  World  War  II.  and  the  inflation 
In  World  War  I  was  about  4  times  as  great 
as  In  World  War  II.  (Study  paper  No.  7: 
"Study  of  Employment,  Growth  and  Price 
LeveU.    1959. "    p.    13.) 

Despite  the  success  in  controlling  war- 
time inflation,  a  substantial  post-World 
War  11  inflation  occurred,  and  a  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  that  inflation  was 
the  debt  accumulated  durin?  wartime. 
The  debt  supplied  liquid  assets  to  sus- 
tain a  volume  of  consumer  spending  and 
business  investment  which  could  not  be 
met  by  current  production  of  goods  at 
stable  prices. 

The  inflation  from  1946  to  1948 
brought  many  inequities,  particularly 
to  pensioners  and  to  millions  of  per- 
.sons  who  were  living  on  the  principal  or 
interest  income  from  their  past  thrifti- 
ness  and  support  of  war  loan  programs. 
In  July  1948  the  National  City  Bank  de- 
scribed some  of  these  losses  as  follows: 

The  effective  buying  power  of  these  sav- 
ings has  been  destroyed  to  the  tune  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  For  example,  holders  of 
the  »40  bUllon  of  prewar  public  debt  have 
had  the  value  of  their  holdings,  In  terms  of 
buying  power,  cut  by  40  percent  or  »16 
billion.  A  dollar  saved  5  years  ago  has  lost 
27  cents  of  Its  purchasing  power.  A  dollar 
saved  only  1  year  has  already  lost  8  cents 
of  Its  purchasing  power. 

The  ':-percent-a-year  rate  of  Inflation — the 
average  rate  of  rise  In  the  Consumers'  Price 
Index  since  1939— is  a  moderate  rate  as  price 
Inflations  go.  But  when  the  2.5-percent  rate 
of  Interest  paid  on  Goverrmient  bonds  Is 
compared  with  this  6-percent  average  rat« 
of  price  Inflation,  It  becomes  clear  how  far 
the  cards  are  staclted  against  the  creditor 
and  the  saver.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
$100  realized  today  from  a  $75  savings  bond 
purchased  in  1938.  wUl  buy  less  than  the 
$75  would  have  bought  In  that  year. 

A  decade  later,  the  debt  had  increased 
nearly  $2.5  billion  and  consumers  prices 
had  risen  17  percent.  The  inequities  of 
infiation  were  again  summarized  with 
respect  to  investors.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  study,  referred  to 
above,  recites,  as  follows: 

One  study  Bhowed  that  a  given  sum  of 
money  Invested  on  December  13.  1948,  would 


have  the  following  real  value  in  1958  in  1948 
dollars:  Cfish,  a  loss  of  16.7  percent:  US. 
Treasury  2  2^  ot  1967-72,  a  loss  of  29  percent: 
preferred  stocks,  a  loss  of  25  percent;  com- 
mon stocks,  railroads,  a  gain  of  106  perceiit; 
Industrials  a  gain  of  225  percent;  publ:c 
utilities,  1115  percent;  fire  Insurance.  19  per- 
cent: and  New  York  City  banks,  81  percent. 
The  selling  price  for  a  typical  one-family 
residence,  a  gain  of  0.8  percent;  farm  real 
estate,  a  rise  of  28  percent. 

Infiation  creates  inequities  for  persons 
who   contribute   to   and   participate    m 
social  insurance.     The  average  benefits 
under  old  ape  and  survivors  insurance 
dropped  one-third  in  purchasing  power 
during   the   period   from   1938   to    1948. 
while  the  real  income  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  papulation  was  increp.sins:. 
While  the  real  income  of  the  irumred 
beneficiaries  continues  to  lag  behind  the 
increase  in  real  income  for  the  whole 
population,  their  real  benefits  have  in- 
creased since  1950,  only  because  of  fre- 
quent revision  of  programs     Losses  in 
purchasing  power  affect  12.7  millions  re- 
ceiving   monthly    retirement    and    dis- 
ability benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act:  600.000  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act ;  600  000  under  civil  senice  re- 
tirement: 3  3  million  receiving  monthly 
benefits  from  Veterans'  Administration,  a 
total  of  17  200.000  and  5  5  million  people 
receiving    survivor   benefits.    Whenever 
our  Government  participates  in  or  allows 
conditions  to  prevail  that  devalues  the 
dollar  that  these  needy  and  deserving 
people  receive  we  are  aiding  and  abetting 
a  tragic  situation.     It  amounts  to  a  pub- 
lic crime  because  practically  all  of  the 
money  they  get  goes  for  clothing,  shel- 
ter and  food. 

Infiation  creates  inequities  among  the 
working  population  also.  Farmers,  for 
example,  obtained  an  increased  share  of 
the  consumers'  food  dollar  during  the 
war  years,  but  subsequently  have  lost 
ground,  so  that  instead  of  54  percent  of 
the  food  dollar  as  in  1945  they  now  re- 
ceive about  39  percent  or  about  the  same 
share  as  during  the  farm  depression  of 
the  1920s.  Meanwhile,  infiation  has 
been  veiT  evident  In  their  cost  factors 
The  prices  of  farm  machinery  were  at 
an  index  of  176  of  the  1910-14  bas"  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  1961 
the  prices  were  at  an  in'^ex  of  393  of  the 
1910-14  base,  or  223  if  1945  is  used  as  a 

base 

In  a  period  of  rising  national  debt  and 
accompan>ing  rising  prices,  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  of  bonds  inflicts  the 
greatest  damage  on  individual  holders 
of  Gove;-nment  bonds.  Individuals  have 
been  the  largest  classification  of  holders 
of  Government  securities  during  most  of 
the  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  loss  in  value  of  their  investment  in 
Federal  obligations  has  made  the  sale  of 
long-term  securities  difficult.  Among 
the  many  consequences  of  such  losses 
has  been  the  diversion  of  individual  in- 
vestment into  corporate  stocks  as  a 
hedge  against  inflation.  The  process 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  such  invest- 
ments >neld  gair\s  more  In  terms  of  capi- 
tal gain  than  of  dividend  income.  This 
process  is  not  without  danger,  as  has  be- 
come drastically  apparent  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  Congress  can  make  its  position 
absolutely  clear  by  refusing  to  increase 
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the  debt  limit,  and  by  taking  appropriate 
supporting  action. 

Inflation  is  not  essential  to  economic 
growth  and  progress.  If  the  Federal 
Government  continued  to  spend  beyond 
its  revenues,  it  would  contribute  to 
strong  markets  for  many  industries,  and 
would  add  to  the  total  of  incomes.  But 
the  larger  incomes  do  not  necessarily 
create  the  profitable  opportunities  for 
expansion  of  industrial  output.  When 
wages  do  not  lag  behind  prices,  rising 
prices  do  not  necessarily  bring  expansion 
of  output  and  employment. 

Rising  prices  should  not  be  relied  on 
to  increase  output.  Look  at  the  record 
of  the  post  war  decade,  1947-57.  Iron 
and  steel  ranked  first  in  order  of  in- 
creases in  wholesale  prices,  but  fifth  in 
order  of  increase  in  output  among  10 
leading  industries.  Tire  and  tube  prices 
were  second  in  order  of  increase,  but  out- 
put increase  was  seventh.  Electrical 
machinery  was  third  in  order  of  price 
increase,  first  in  order  of  increase  in  out- 
put. Chemicals  were  eighth  in  order  of 
price  increase,  second  in  order  of  in- 
crease in  output. 

The  words  which  I  quoted  earlier  from 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  emphsisized  the  importance  of 
the  revenue  system  in  a  program  of  debt 
retirement.  This  committee,  through  its 
control  over  the  revenues  and  over  the 
limit  of  the  public  debt,  has  the  author- 
ity to  strengthen  the  economic  system 
by  retiring  the  public  debt.  Many  words 
have  been  wasted  in  discussing  whether 
the  Gk>vemment  should  cut  its  expendi- 
ture pattern  according  to  the  revenue 
cloth,  or  whether  it  ought  to  fit  its  taxes 
to  its  expenditure  program.  President 
Lincoln's  words  on  the  primacy  of  rev- 
enues are  clear.  The  organization  of  the 
Congress  also  makes  the  priorities  clear. 
This  committee  is  endowed  with  au- 
thority over  the  public  debt  and  thus 
with  final  authority  over  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  authorizations  to 
obligate  the  Ctovernment.  I  urge  that 
this  authority  be  exercised  in  the  inter- 
est of  financial  responsibility  by  refusing 
to  raise  the  so-called  temporary  debt 
ceiling.  Let  us  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee  so  we  can  fulfill  the  ad- 
monitions of  sound  students  on  public 
finance  including  the  President's  elo- 
quent precept  when  he  said.  "Ask  not 
what  the  country  can  do  for  you  but  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HerlongI. 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  I  can  say  to  you 
that  is  going  to  shed  much  light  after 
what  has  already  been  said.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
here  about  blackmail  threats,  and  things 
like  that.  For  me.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  as  one  of  my  dear 
friends  and  one  whose  judgment  I  re- 
spect, but  this  business  of  accusing  peo- 
ple of  blackmail  simply  because  they 
make  a  plain  statement  of  fact  that  if 
we  do  not  have  the  money  we  cannot 
spend  the  money,  is  a  far  cry  from  black- 
mail, it  seems  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  stated, 
himself,  in  clarifying  his  remarks,  that 
we  could  go  ahead  with  our  defense  pro- 


gram; yes.  we  could  go  ahead  with  our 

defense  program   and   not  cut  it  back. 

provided  we  cut  back  somewhere  else. 

In   other   words,   we  cannot  carry  out 

what  has  been  budgeted  unless  we  cut 

back  somewhere,  under  the  gentleman's 

position.     So  any  statement  from  any 

person  in  any  business  or  anywhere  else 

that    could    be    construed    as    a    threat 

through  simply  stating  "My  business  is 

going  to  be  hurt  unless  you  pass  this 

debt  increase"  is  not  blackmail,  it  is  a 

plain  statement  of   fact.     Businessmen 

who  get  defense  contracts  are  certainly 

going  to  look  after  their  own  business  if 

they  can  and  are  going  to  ask  you  to  cut 

somewhere  else.     People  building  post 

offices  are   going   to  tell  you  they  fear 

there  will  be  a  cutback  if  the  debt  m- 

crease   is   not   passed.     They   will    tell 

Members  who  have  post  offices  in  their 

districts  to  vote  for  this  so  there  will  not 

be  a  cutback.    The  plain  fact  is  there  is 

not   enough  money,  as  the  gentleman 

from    Michigan   stated,    unless    we   cut 

back  somewhere.     Everybody'  wants  to 

cut  back  the  other  fellow's  project. 

I  believe  where  we  have  incurred  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  this  country 
in  voting  these  appropriations  we  have 
got  to  pay  the  bill  when  it  comes  due 

I  do  not  like  to  vote  for  debt  increases 
any  more  than  anyone  else.  I  would 
rather  vote  to  reduce  the  debt  limit  to 
$300  billion;  I  would  rather  bring  it 
down  time  after  time,  and  I  do  not  thmk 
I  am  one  who  is  guilty  of  having  added 
to  this  increase  from  time  to  time,  but 
when  the  bills  come  in  we  must  meet  the 
obligation  or  somebody  is  going  to  suffer 
somewhere  down  the  line. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  very  capably  and  ably  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  asking  for  here 
does  not  request  one  dime  more  on  the 
national  debt  ceiling  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
which  have  already  been  incurred.  In 
fact,  he  indicated  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
substitute  which  is  being  urged  is  not 
what  the  debt  ceiling  should  be  but  in 
the  amount  of  flexibility  which  should 
be  allowed.  Each  proposal  contem- 
plates a  ceiling  on  June  30.  1963.  of 
$300  billion.  There  is  no  difference  in 
that,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  un- 
derstand that  point  because  it  is  im- 
portant. The  only  difference  is  in  the 
degree  of  flexibility  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed during  the  course  of  the  year 
which  is  needed  because  of  the  timing 
of  the  receipt  of  revenues  and  the  timing 
of  payment  of  bills  due. 

It  seems  to  me  in  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness we  ought  to  concede  that  if  we  vote 
for  bills  which  increase  spending  we 
must  be  prepared  to  vote  for  authority 
for  the  Government  to  pay  the  bills. 
The  proposition  to  me  is  just  that  sim- 
ple. It  does  not  do  any  good  to  lock 
the  bam  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

This  same  thing  happened  back  in 
1957  when  the  debt  limit  was  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Government's  needs. 
At  that  time  the  Defense  Department 
was  required  to  and  did  reduce  the  prog- 
ress payments  up  to  20  percent.  They 
cut  back  on  them  and  slowed  down  busi- 


ness which  brought  the  recession  which 
occurred  in  1958. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  a  giant  WPA 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be.  but  if  they  are  going 
to  go  about  cutting  down  defense  con- 
tracts in  your  district,  remember  if  they 
are  not  going  to  cut  them  in  your  dis- 
trict they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  them 
in  someone  else's  district,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  obligation,  unless  we  give  them 
the  total  amount  of  ceiling  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tried  to 
get  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  yield 
to  me  for  1  minute.  In  his  remarks  he 
misinterpreted.  I  believe,  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
1  Mr.  FoRDl .  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ford]  was  objecting  to  the 
Defense  Department  doing  away  with  the 
competitive  system  of  placing  defense 
contracts  and  doing  It  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
executive  p>ower  which  was  used  In  the 
steel  case  when  a  telephonic  bid  was 
made  with  the  Lukens  Steel  Co.  to  place 
over  $5  million  of  contracts.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  after  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  FordI,  and  I  raised  this 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
illegality  of  that  particular  contract  was 
brought  out  and  25  percent  of  that  bid 
was  withdrawn.  This  was  done  very 
secretly  over  in  the  Defense  Department. 
This  was  in  fact  an  Ulegal  contract,  and 
it  is  now.  Smce  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  I  called  it  to  their  atten- 
tion, they  are  correcting  It.  but  they  used 
it  as  high-power  pressure  In  order  to 
keep  people  in  line. 

This  Is  not  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances — it  is  the  abuse  of  p>ower — be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  that  this  country  has  stood 
for  throughout  Its  entire  history. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  respect  to  any 
Member  present.  I  intend  to  speak  to  you 
publicly  as  I  would  to  you  privately  in 
the  cloakroom,  in  committee,  or  off  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  hold  that  the 
economic  health  of  this  Nation  Is  the 
heart  of  our  economic  well-being  and 
anything  that  jeopardizes  our  fiscal  sol- 
vency I  must  oppose.  When  I  see  people 
trying  to  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip  eco- 
nomically and  changing  the  basic  facts 
of  economics  I  am  deeply  disturbed.  So, 
I  oppose  the  debt  limit  increase  to  $308 
billion,  and  I  also  oppose  the  alternative 
for  reasons  I  know  will  be  sufficient  for 
those  who  see  the  consistency  of  my 
position,  particularly  In  view  of  my  vot- 
ing record,  and  I  shall  relate  my  views 
to  both  the  minority  and  the  separate 
views  as  found  In  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bin. 

Our  chairman  mentioned  earlier — 
that  I  do  respect  our  chairman — that  he 
would  leave  it  to  anyone  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  opposing  this  ceiling  in- 
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crease;  indeed,  cutting  it  back  to  $285 
billion.  Well.  I  will  accept  that  respon- 
sibility by  saying  I  will  start  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  it  at  the  present 
level  and  then  yearly,  based  on  cutting 
down  some  of  the  nondefense  spending, 
cut  it  back  by  stages  to  $285  billion, 
thereby  making  our  economy  much 
stronger.  So.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  responsibility  of  opposing  the  debt 
ceiling.  Indeed,  I  say  that  the  risk  of 
continuing  reckless  spending,  the  lack  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  is  a  far  greater  dan- 
ger than  opposing  this  bill  today.  In- 
deed, what  we  have  here  is  a  clash  of 
economic  theories,  and  at  the  heart  of 
it  is  his  responsibility  as  each  Member 
sees  it  in  his  duty  in  the  Congress.  For 
my  part,  as  an  unabashed,  avowed  con- 
servative, which,  of  course,  makes  me  a 
Republican.  I  am  for  a  balanced  budget. 
I  am  for  fiscal  responsibility,  for  some 
kind  of  a  sensible  spending  program. 
As  I  see  it.  we  have  no  flscal  policy  in 
the  Kennedy  administration;  indeed,  I 
say  to  the  chairman  of  my  committtee, 
there  Is  no  fiscal  integrity,  and  I  will 
debate  that  issue  here  or  off  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  my  colleagues  see  fit. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  against  raising  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Now,  I  shall  relate  my  views  to  the 
separate  views  of  the  Republicans  found 
on  page  13  and  thereon,  and  I  read  from 
the  report  as  follows: 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported  an  Increase  of  $2  billion  In  the 
public  debt  limitation  last  Pebruary.  the 
Congress  was  told  that  a  request  for  an 
additional  $8  billion  would  be  forthcoming. 
At  that  time  we  expressed  our  opposition  to 
any  further  increaf^e  unless  the  administra- 
tion made  a  determined  effort  to  control  the 
Increasing  rate  of  Federal  expenditures.  No 
STich  effort  has  been  made. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  separate  views, 
enough  reason  to  oppose  this  increase. 
Further,  there  has  been  or  there  will  be, 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  again  quot- 
ing from  the  report,  an  increase  of  $23 
billion  in  a  12-month  period  in  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling.  This  is  the  greatest 
increase  in  history,  and  I,  myself,  will 
not  have  any  part  of  increasing  the  debt. 

Third,  and  the  separate  views  go  on: 

The  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  wish  to  participate  In  any  action 
which  might  be  construed  as  an  approval  of 
public  spending  of  such  magnitude. 

I  respectfully,  at  this  point,  disagree 
with  the  views  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  say  that  I  oppose  the  wild  spending 
we  are  doing,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
granting  money,  squandering  money,  as 
we  are,  to  pay  the  bills.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  others  have  pointed 
out  that  nondefense  spending,  not  de- 
fense spending,  is  the  problem  confront- 
ing us.  and  from  1955  Congress  has  in- 
creased nondefense  spending  over  defense 
by  a  margin  of  $2  to  $1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  may  re- 
member that  back  in  March,  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we 
brought  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1962  appropriat- 
ing   nearly    half    a    billion    dollars    in 


deficiency  funds  for  a  score  of  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

We  had  extended  hearings  on  that  bill 
and  all  the  witnesses  told  us  that  they 
must  have  that  money  or  they  would 
have  to  close  shop.  So  we  got  busy  and 
brought  out  a  bill  appropriating  about 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  run  them  through 
June  30  of  this  year.  That  bill  is  still 
in  conference,  and  this  is  the  13th  of 
June.  The  fiscal  year  will  be  ended  be- 
fore the  agencies  can  get  any  of  that 
money  that  we  were  told  back  a  few 
montlis  ago  they  had  to  have  in  order  to 
keep  operating.  Thus  emergencies  have 
a  habit  of  disappearing  if  the  money  is 
not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman's  statement  speaks  for 
itself  and  answers  this  urgent  appeal  for 
more  debt.  In  supplementing  what  the 
gentlemtin  had  just  said,  I  would  now 
read  from  page  14  of  the  report: 

This  unexpended  obllgational  authority  of 
more  than  $181  billion,  which  the  President 
can  to  a  large  degree  control.  Is  adequate  to 
reschedule  Federal  expenditures  in  order  to 
conform  to  a  reduced  debt  limitation.  The 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  spend  and  borrow  Is  deliberate. 
More  Federal  deficit  spending  is  the  growth 
formula  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  constructive 
solution  to  those  who  are  troubled  when 
they  say  "I  must  vote  for  this  because 
otherwise  I  am  being  irresponsible."  My 
friends,  the  administration  has  the 
money.  All  they  have  to  do  is  tighten 
the  belt.  The  moment  of  agonizing  re- 
appraisal is  here.  Today  we  can  do  it. 
We  can  force  this  administration  to  re- 
appraise the  urgent  fiscal  needs.  There 
must  be  some  kind  of  fiscal  program. 
On  tlie  contrary  we  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  caimot  tell  you  in  good 
conscience  what  we  are  going  to  spend 
on  what  or  what  is  needed  therefor  in 
tax  revenues.  As  it  is  we  all  keep  getting 
additional  Presidential  messages  and  re- 
quests for  increases  of  spending  and  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  know  what  the 
fiscal  policy  Is,  or  what  the  spending 
policies  are.  We  are  getting  requests 
piecemeal. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  in  fiscal  year  1963 
there  is  avaUable  to  the  President  a  total 
of  $181  billion  in  unexpended  obllga- 
tional authority?  If  that  is  true,  is  it 
possible  for  the  President,  operating 
within  that  framework,  to  reduce  spend- 
ing to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  able  to 
stay  under  the  debt  ceiling  at  $306 
billion. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  is  my  understandmg 
that  much  of  this  money  is  earmarked. 
But  at  a  time  like  this  when  we  are 
asked  to  spend  more  money  than  we 
can  afford  to  spend  beyond  the  budgets 
and  by  the  way.  with  people  talkmg 
about  a  balanced  budget,  I  have  been 
chuckling  here,  because  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  borrowing  money  allegedly  to 
balance  the  budget  so  that  we  will  be 
in  the  black.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  this  is  deficit  financing.  Yes, 
there  is  enough  money  in  the  $181  bil- 


lion of  obligation  authority  to  permit 
the  latitude  which  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  seeing  this  administration 
exercise  as  to  fiscal  control,  without  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration 
started  out  m  what  was  a  balanced 
budget,  or  surplus  position,  but  are  now 
running  $7  bilhon  or  $9  billion  in  the 
hole,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  other  body  has  called 
to  our  attention.  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  but  the  deficit  is  very  great. 
However,  limiting  the  debt  is  one  way 
to  stop  further  carelessness,  since  the 
Congress  has  no  limitation  otherwise  on 
his  power  to  sp>end,  borrow,  and  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pwint 
out  the  fact  that  I  refuse  to  go  along 
with  a  congressional  procedure,  which 
i.i  worth  a  laugh  in  this  instance  if  not 
some  other,  and  that  is  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  saying  that  once  Congress  au- 
thorizes a  program,  we  have  got  to  spend 
the  money.  Of  course,  when  we  author- 
ize a  program,  we  always  say  "We  do  not 
have  to  appropriate;  we  can  take  care 
of  that  during  the  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  bill  and  cut  it  back." 
When  we  get  the  appropriation  bDl.  we 
say  "Of  course,  we  must  spend  it  be- 
cause we  authorized  it."  I  say  that  this 
is  a  fallacious  procedure  at  best,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  go  along  with  it.  or  pick 
up  the  tab  for  reckless  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
read  from  the  report  on  page  15.  which 
I  think  is  an  excellent  statement: 

The  fiscal  pattern  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  clear.  A  balanced  budget  is 
submitted  "on  paper"  to  satisfy  the  ad- 
vcKates  of  flscal  responsibility,  and  to  fore- 
stall, If  possible,  any  further  drain  on  the 
gold  required  to  meet  our  foreign  obliga- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  administra- 
tion is  pursuing  a  policy  of  Increasing  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  irrespective  of  the  Federal 
revenues.  That  course  satisfies  that  group 
of  economists.  Including  the  \\'hlte  House 
"inner  circle,"  who  advocate  public  spend- 
ing and  Federal  deficits  as  a  means  of  Insur- 
ing national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  decry  our  giving  dig- 
nity to  such  economists  in  approving 
this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  is  it  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  promise  us  a  balanced  budg- 
et? Again,  the  lack  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility is  so  apparent  that  I  would  like 
to  read  further  from  the  report: 

There  was  thus  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1963  a  Federal  budget  which 
was  balanced  through  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  forecasting  Federal  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  desired  level  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

Again,  that  is  not  fiscal  responsibility 
and  I  will  have  no  part  of  it.  As  to  our 
gold  situation,  we  have  $16.5  billion  on 
hand.  We  have  agreed  to  give  away 
over  $41/2  billion  of  that  in  a  foreign  aid 
bill.  And  at  this  time,  with  mcreases 
in  deficit  financing,  and  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  our  national  debt, 
we  are  absolutely  committing  economic 
fiscal  suicide.  It  seems  to  me  the  wrong 
course  entirely  to  increase  our  debt  ceil- 
ing, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  countries  at  this  time  hold  $18 
to  $20  billion  on  which  they  can  claim 
our  gold.  And  if  that  is  not  enough, 
through  this  system  of  Increasing  the 
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Federal  debt,  we  have  lost  through 
back-door  financing,  as  pointed  out  on 
page  16  of  the  report,  a  total  of  $150  bil- 
lion in  public  debt  authorizations  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  without  first  passing  through 
the  proper  appropriation  channels  of 
C^oriErGSS 

We  have  got  to  get  control  once  again 
of  the  fiscal  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  we  have  long  since  lost. 
Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  minority  views  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  UttI 
and  I  submitted.  And  this  is  really  all 
that  I  wanted  to  say,  because  I  hate  to 
dignify  the  subject,  with  all  due  respect 
to  any  other  thoughts  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUity— I  hate  to  dignify  this  spe- 
cific subject  of  the  debt  ceiling  for  this 
reason.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  a  phony,  it  Is  a 
hoax,  it  is  a  gimmick.  The  debt  ceiling 
has  not  even  limited  us  at  all.  Why  not 
just  do  away  with  the  debt  ceiling?  Why 
not  repeal  it.  as  we  try  to  say  on  page 
18  of  the  report,  and  vote  the  money  or 
not  vote  it?  Why  have  a  debt  ceiling? 
There  is  nothing  temporary  about  what 
we  are  doing.  We  talk  about  a  cut- 
back next  year,  when  all  of  us  know  in 
our  hearts  that  the  chances  are  that  we 
are  going  to  be  down  here  not  only  not 
asking  for  a  cutback  and  making  good 
what  we  are  suggesting  here,  but  ask- 
ing to  make  it  permanent,  or  ask  for  an 
increase  of  it. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  what  we 
ought  to  do,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  the  course  which  I  have  cham- 
pioned since  I  have  been  here  for  8  years, 
is  to  have  a  constitutional  limitation  on 
the  power  of  our  Government  to  tax, 
spend,  and  borrow.  Without  this  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  ever,  in  this  body,  exercise 
the  self -discipline  and  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility which  we  continue  to  remind 
each  other  we  really  believe  in,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  preserve  limited 
government  and  to  prevent  spending 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison!. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  that  I  could  follow 
the  argument  that  we  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  requiring  the  Treasury  to  fi- 
nance at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  which 
would  be  necessary  under  this  bill. 
President  Truman  used  to  have  on  his 
desk  a  sign  that  said,  "The  buck  stops 
here."  If  this  House  and  this  Congress 
wants  to  know  where  the  buck  stops  on 
Government  expenditures,  it  stops  in 
this  room.  Any  idea  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  and  appropriate 
year  after  year,  whichever  administra- 
tion is  in  power,  more  and  more  money, 
and  then  by  the  waving  of  a  wand  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  authorized  na- 
tional debt,  and  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures, is  the  height  of  folly.  It 
is  just  a  fool's  paradise. 

I  remember,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
House,  President  Tnunan  sent  up  his 
budget  of  $36  billion.  There  was  the 
biggest  uproar  throughout  the  Nation 
about  the  extravagance  of  that  budget. 
The  Reorganization  Act  had  just  been 
passed  and  we  got  into  a  great  to-do 
about  whether  the  annual  resolution  we 
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still  are  required  by  law  to  pass  but 
never  have,  stating  the  total  of  appro- 
priations should  be  $31  billion  or  $36 
billion.  We  never  resolved  that.  We 
did  not  then  and  have  not  since.  The 
Congress  wound  up  that  year  spending. 
or  making  commitments  to  spend  in  the 
future,  more  money  than  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  and  it  has  been 
true  pretty  nearly  every  year  during  the 
16  years  I  have  been  here.  But  we  have 
a  great  to-do  every  year  about  the 
budget. 

Each  year  the  Congre.ss  appropriates 
the  money.  Each  year  that  produces  a 
deficit.  Each  year  the  Treasury  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  when 
they  fall  due.  Each  year  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  this  Congress  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  the  obligations  of  this  Govern- 
ment which  this  Congress  is  votint?  are 
to  be  met  or  are  to  be  repudiated. 

I  have  serious  doubts  of  the  ability  of 
this  Government  to  stay  within  this  debt 
limit.  The  figures  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  balanced  budget.  I  wish  I 
could  be  optimistic  enough  to  think  that 
the  budget  in  1963  will  be  in  balance.  If 
it  goes  out  of  balance  over  $3  billion  or 
$4  billion,  then  under  this  proposed  sub- 
stitute the  Treasury  would  be  forced  to 
resort  to  methods  of  financing  which 
would  cost  the  Government  more  in 
what  it  pays  for  money  than  under  the 
existins?  bill.  If  the  deficit  in  1963  would 
be  $8  billion  or  $10  billion,  then  the  prob- 
lem confronted  by  the  Treasury  would 
indeed  be  a  serious  one. 

I  therefore  conclude  as  I  began,  by 
saying  that  the  re.-^ponsibihty  for  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  is  in  this  body. 
On  this  very  day,  on  an  authorization 
mea.5ure  involving  something  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
enough  Members  to  rise  to  get  a  roUcall 
on  that  increased  expenditure.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  membership  of  this  House 
were  not  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  very  day.  If  they  had, 
there  might  have  been  a  difference  in 
expenditures  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  only  way  in  which  you  are  going 
to  solve  this  problem,  the  problem  of 
deficit  spending,  of  annual  increases  in 
the  national  debt,  is  for  this  Congress 
to  live  within  the  means  of  the  revenue 
produced  by  oppressive  taxation  on  our 
people. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  JohansenI. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
grant  to  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues the  right  to  make  their  own  de- 
termination of  what  they  regard  as 
blackmail. 

I  also  reserve  the  right  to  do  the  same 
for  myself. 

I  should  like  to  put  the  members  of 
the  executive  branch  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  on  notice  as  to  what  in  my  judg- 
ment constitutes  blackmail. 

When  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch  proposes  to  discuss  with  me 
pending  legislation  on  its  merits  he  is 
welcome  to  do  so,  whether  I  agree  with 
him  or  not. 


When  any  individual  of  whatever  po- 
sition in  the  executive  branch  under- 
takes to  discuss  with  me  the  fate  of  de- 
fense or  other  Government  contracts  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  relationship  to 
my  vote  on  any  issue,  I  regard  that  as 
blackmail. 

But  whenever  any  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  not  only  proposes  to  raise 
the  question  of  my  vote  but  does  it 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  defense 
contractor  in  my  district  having  pend- 
ing negotiations  with  the  Grovernment,  I 
say  it  not  only  constitutes  blackmail,  it 
constitutes  contemptible  cowardice. 

That  precisely  is  what  happened  to  me, 
today. 

A  perfectly  reputable  and  completely 
honorable  constituent  with  a  pending  de- 
fense contract  called  to  ask  me  how  I 
stood  on  the  debt  limit  issue.  He  did  not 
tell  me  how  to  vote  or  suggest  how  I  vote 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  in  re- 
sponse to  my  subsequent  inquiry,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  requested  by  an 
underling  in  the  Defense  Department 
to  make  that  call. 

I  label  that  as  both  blackmail  and 
cowardice,  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Having  addressed  that  notice  as  to 
what  I  regard  as  blackmail  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  I  want  to 
addre.ss  one  further  notice  to  them.  I 
want  to  say  that  my  contempt  for  any 
underling  in  the  executive  branch  who 
indulges  in  that  practice  is  exceeded  only 
by  my  contempt  for  his  superior,  how- 
ever high  his  rank,  who  gives  the  orders 
for  that  to  be  done. 

I  have  one  final  word.  I  claim  no  vir- 
tue superior  to  any  of  my  colleagues. 
But  I  have  a  word  to  address  to  the 
citizens  and  the  constituents  of  the 
Third  District  of  Michigan. 

I  do  not  believe  the  time  will  ever 
come — regardless  of  their  views  of  me 
and  of  my  votes  and  my  record — I  do  not 
believe  the  time  will  ever  come  that  the 
citizens  in  my  district  will  insist  upon 
the  election  or  the  defeat  of  a  candidate 
for  Representative  in  the  Congress  on 
the  basis  of  whether  he  is  willing  to  cast 
his  votes  on  issues  in  order  to  secure 
Government  contracts  for  his  district. 

I  just  have  one  further  word  for  the 
constituents  of  my  district. 

If,  and  God  forbid  that  time  ever 
comes,  that  should  ever  be  what  the 
voters  of  the  Third  District  of  Michigan 
want,  they  will  have  to  get  themselves 
a  different  Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  about  deficit  financing 
today.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  appear 
as  a  champion  of  deficit  financing,  but 
I  would  rather  have  my  own  child  assume 
a  financial  obligation  of  her  Nation  when 
she  grows  up  than  to  risk  her  Living  under 
tyranny  in  a  Communist  world.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  votes  in  this  Congress.  We 
voted  $47  billion  by  unanimous  vote  for 
a  military  appropriation.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  against  it.  And  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  and,  perhaps,  I  believe,  a 
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unanimous  vote  again,  we  have  had  as- 
tronomical space  appropriations.  Over 
60  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  for 
military,  space,  and  security  and  the  re- 
maining 35  cents  meets  all  the  other 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

To  me  the  plain  fact  is  we  are  faced 
with  a  national  emergency.  Patriot- 
ism, to  me,  is  more  than  a  matter  of  talk. 
Political  expedience  would  dictate  to  me 
opposition  to  this  bill.  But  my  own  sense 
of  responsibility  impels  me  to  back  my 
talk  with  my  action,  and  I.  for  one.  am 
willing  to  subordinate  political  consid- 
erations to  considerations  involving  the 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
somewhat  left  out  this  afternoon.  I 
have  not  had  any  of  the  blackmail  pres- 
sure to  which  a  number  of  the  Members 
have  been  subjected.  All  I  received  was 
a  telegram  from  the  distinguished  Demo- 
crat whip,  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  to  vote.  So  I  do 
feel  slightly  left  out. 

Several  of  those  have  spoken  of  how 
they  have  consistently  voted  through  the 
years  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  it  and  intend 
to  continue  'x>  do  that  this  afternoon. 

As  far  as  the  $6  billion  amendment  is 
concerned  as  compared  with  the  $8  bil- 
lion ceiling  in  the  bill,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith! 
that  it  is  just  a  case  of  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledunu  This  reminds  me  of  the 
proposal  we  had  last  year,  you  remem- 
ber, when  i;  was  sought  to  finance  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  a  large  extent 
through  the  back  door  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ur\'.  When  that  was  defeated,  the  House 
turned  around  and  put  into  the  foreign 
giveaway  bi.l  a  5-year  plan  which  was  in 
effect  about  the  same  thing.  In  other 
words,  in  th  ?  foreign  aid  bill  last  year  we 
fought  a  shiun  battle  over  back-door  fi- 
nancing, and  that  is  what  the  proposed 
amendment  vo  this  bill  would  amount  to. 
I  say  agair,  there  is  not  too  much  that 
remains  to  b?  said  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  that  th€  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown!  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  [  Mr. 
Smith!  have  not  already  stated  in  their 
excellent  remarks  during  consideration 
of  the  rule.  I  would  like  to  relate  to  you 
a  few  of  the  official  facts  of  hfe;  so  let 
us  take  a  little  journey  beginning  on 
page  19  of  the  May  1962  issue  of  Current 
Business  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
In  this  connection,  let  us  compare  some 
figures  taken  from  the  statistical  ab- 
stract. In  1950,  the  public  and  private 
debt  of  this  country  was  $566,600  million. 
In  1961,  the  public  and  private  debt  of 
this  country  was  $1.078,300.000,000— 
trillion — almost  double. 

Breaking  down  this  astronomical  fig- 
ure, the  debt  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  agencies  was  $266,400  million  in 
1950.  In  1961  the  Federal  Government 
and  agency  debt  was  $330,200  million. 

In  1950.  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment debt  of  this  country  was  $24,200 
million.    In  1961  it  was  $72,500  million. 


In  1950.  the  total  corporate  debt  of 
this  country  was  $167,100  million.  In 
1961.  the  total  corporation  debt  was 
$363,300  miUion,  or  more  than  double. 

In  1950,  the  farm  mortgage  debt  was 
$6,100  million.  In  1961,  it  had  more  than 
doubled  to  $14,200  million. 

The  nonfarm  mortgage  debt  in  this 
country  in  1950  was  $59,400  million.  In 
1961  it  was  $189,900  miUion— almost 
$190  billion. 

Other  nonfarm  debt,  but  including 
the  consumer  debt  of  farmers,  $37,200 
million  in  1950.  In  1961  it  was  $93,700 
million. 

This  Nation  is  debt  ridden;  it  is  be- 
coming unmanageable,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  someone  on  the  majority  side 
when  they  expect  to  see  a  deliberate  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  am  happy  that  he  got  my  tele- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  noticed  after  I  read  the  telegram 
to  the  House,  that  it  was  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  want  to  help  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  helpful  in  keeping  Members  on 
the  floor  throughout  the  session. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
the  gentleman  is  on  the  floor  from  here 
on  out.  We  are  going  to  send  him  a  tele- 
gram. He  is  helpful  to  us.  Some  of 
his  friends  over  here  have  a  hope,  and  I 
would  concur  in  it.  that  the  gentleman 
would  come  on  and  join  up  with  us  any- 
way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  get  prolific  about  this  telegram 
business,  I  hope  he  will  pay  for  it  out 
of  some  other  funds  than  the  taxpayers' 
provide.  I  would  not  want  to  see  him 
contribute  to  the  deficit  and  debt  of  the 
country,  making  necessary  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  bill  we  have  here 
todfly  • 

Mr.  BOGGS.  When  the  gentleman 
thinks  about  all  of  the  telegrams  that 
go  out,  shall  I  say  for  purposes  that 
might  not  be  entirely  essential,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  bad  occasionally  to  send 
a  telegram  to  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman  got  it, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  contribute  and 
pay  for  it  myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  find  that 
words  are  inadequate  to  thank  him  for 
his  thoughtfulness  in  my  behalf. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  gentleman,  and  I  am  happy  that  the 
gentleman  got  the  telegram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  carmot  find  words 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  great  interest  in  my  wel- 
fare and  my  presence  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  will  do  my  best  to  accommo- 
date him. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
have  always  had  his  welfare  at  heart. 
I  have  a  deep  affection  for  him,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  sent  him  the  telegram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
profusely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  apF)ears  to  be 
only  one  way  to  force  a  return  to  fiscal 
sanity  in  this  country  and  that  is  refuse 
to  approve  further  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt  except  in  a  time  of  grave  na- 
tional emergency.  In  our  own  private 
financial  affairs  we  cannot  SE>end  far  be- 
yond our  means  without  a  day  of  ac- 
counting that  takes  us  either  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  to  jail. 

Because  of  profligate  spending,  this 
Government  is  gliding  inevitably  into 
national  bankruptcy  and  I  predict  that 
when  that  day  arrives  this  Government 
will  become,  in  fact,  a  Fascist  dictator- 
ship. 

This  is  the  day  and  hour  to  call  a  halt. 
This  is  the  day  to  serve  notice  that  the 
management  of  our  Government  must 
chart  a  new  course  for  we  cannot  go  on 
piling  up  mortgages — placing  hopeless 
yokes  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  children 
and  their  children — and  expect  them  to 
know  and  enjoy  the  precious  freedoms 
that  have  been  ours. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  I  Mrs.  Church  1. 
Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  in  this  House  has  higher  respect  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  than 
has  been  mine  during  the  entire  12  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. No  Member  of  the  House,  more- 
over, so  merits  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect as  the  present  chairman  of  that 
great  committee.  No  words  that  I  shall 
speak  today  should  be  interpreted  as  an 
attack  upon  that  committee.  What  I 
would  and  do  attack  is  the  continued 
idiotic  refusal  of  the  Congress  itself  to 
realize  this  unchallengeable  truth — that 
the  only  way  to  protect  the  fiscal  sol- 
vency of  this  country  and  the  most  im- 
mediate way  to  insure  the  respect  of  the 
world  for  our  continued  sound  economic 
and  fiscal  development  is  not  to  continue 
borrowing,  but  to  stop  spending. 

The  argument  and  plea  presented  .-^o 
urgently  by  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  namely,  that  the 
only  way  to  resist  national  bankruptcy 
and  deterioration  of  our  fiscal  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  to  permit  moie 
public  borrowing,  in  my  case  falls  on 
deaf  ears.  I  belong  to  that  simple  group 
within  the  Congress  that  feels  that  in 
national,  as  in  private,  spending,  the 
only  way  to  resist  bankruptcy  is  to  stop 
spending.  Had  any  Member  of  this 
Congress,  during  recent  years,  conducted 
his  private  affairs  with  the  abandon  and 
reckless  extravagance  with  which  Fed- 
eral moneys  have  been  voted  and  spent, 
he  would  long  ago  have  fallen  into  per- 
sonal bankruptcy.  He  would,  indeed. 
have  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  not 
only  of  lack  of  prudence  but  complete 
lack  of  commonsense. 

I  have  said  that  the  argument  that  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  is  the  only  way 
to  avoid  national  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
credit falls,  in  my  case,  on  deaf  ears.  It 
does  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  the 
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same  argument  that  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced since  1953  every  time  that  the 
extravagant  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress have  led  to  a  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit. 

My  association  with  this  Congress — al- 
though not  a  member— began  in  Janu- 
ary of  1935.  At  the  end  of  1934,  the 
entire  Federal  debt  of  this  country  was 
$27,053  million.  When  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  In  my  own  right  In  Jan- 
uary 1951,  the  Federal  debt  had  increased 
to  $257,357  million  at  the  close  of  1950. 
And  during  the  intervening  years,  be- 
tween 1951  and  1962.  time  and  time  again 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  forced  to  bring  to  this  Congress  re- 
quests for  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
creases which  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  the  expenditures  which 
this  body  had  voted.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  argument  of  necessity,  in 
order  that  bills  might  be  paid,  has  been 
the  plea  on  which  each  time  the  request 
has  been  made. 

It  was  in  1953  that  I  was  asked  for  the 
first  time  to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt  ceiling  in  order  to  meet 
our  obligations.  The  permanent  ceiling 
then  was  $275  billion.  The  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  beloved  Member  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Daniel  Reed,  made  an 
appeal  that  almost  convinced  me.  Said 
Chairman  Reed: 

It  la  a  painful,  though  necessary,  task 
which  confronts  this  House  today.  It  Is  a 
task  which  Is  particularly  distasteful  to  me. 
Never  once  have  I  yielded  In  my  fight  to  cut 
Government  spending.  Never  once  have  I 
yielded  in  my  fight  to  reduce  the  crushing 
burden  of  taxation  on  our  people.  Time  and 
again,  year  after  year,  I  have  stood  before 
this  House  and  warned  that  the  path  we 
were  following  was  the  path  to  national 
bankruptcy.  These  warnings  have  not  been 
heeded.  Vl^e  have  preferred,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  countenance  waste  and  extravagance  in 
our  Government  operations.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  money  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  our  own  people  and  squander  it  recklessly 
abroad.  As  a  result,  I  stand  before  you  to- 
day— compelled  by  the  bitter  necessities  of 
our  present  situation  to  ask  this  House  to 
support  legislation  raising  the  statutory  debt 
limit  by  »15  bUllon. 

The  House,  without  my  vote,  did  pass 
a  permanent  increase  of  $15  billion,  later 
changed  through  action  in  the  Senate 
in  the  next  session  and  conference,  to  a 
temporary  Increase  of  $6  billion.  My  de- 
cision to  resist  the  plea  at  that  time  was 
based — as  is  similar  resistance  today — I 
repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  conviction 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  solvency  of 
this  country  is  *o  stop  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  argument  to  save  our  solvency 
by  raising  the  debt  limit,  however,  has 
remained  the  same.  On  June  27,  1955, 
when  the  motion  was  made  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  temporary  increase  of 
$6  billion,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Cooper,  said: 

We  must  remember  that  It  is  the  Congress 
itself  which  has  the  final  say-so  In  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Government  is 
authorized  to  spend,  and  once  expenditures 
have  been  authorized  and  commitments 
have  been  made,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  fiscal  Integrity  of 
the  Government. 
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The  warning  had  no  effect.  Profligate 
spending  continued  and  increased. 

On  June  21,  1956,  Chairman  Cooper 
again  besought  the  House  to  support  a 
temporary  increase  of  $3  billion  in  these 
words: 

While  I  am  concerned  about  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  a  temporary  increase  In 
the  public-debt  limit,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  request  this  year  is  for  a  $3  billion  in- 
crease which  is  one-half  of  the  increase 
found  ne<:essary  In  the  two  previous  fiscal 
years.  A£,  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  last 
year  when  we  were  considering  this  subject, 
it  is  the  Congress  Itself  which  has  the  final 
say-so  in  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  spend,  and  once 
expenditures  have  been  authorized  and  com- 
mitments have  been  made,  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  fiscal  In- 
tegrity of  the  Government. 

Again  the  warning  to  cut  spending 
went  unheeded. 

On  January  21,  1958,  when  the  request 
for  a  temporary  increase  of  $5  billion 
was  before  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1,  the  present 
respected  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  said : 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Reed,  nnd 
I  Introduced  the  bills  here  In  question,  fol- 
lowing the  request  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  we  do  so.  we  said  that  we 
introduced  the  proposed  legislation  reluc- 
tantly because  we  share  the  thought  of  most 
Members  and  we  do  not  like  the  facts  and 
realities  which  put  us  In  the  position  of 
believing  that  we  cannot  get  by  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  responsibilities  under  a  debt 
celling  of  $275  billion,  but  we  must  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are.  I  am  not  here 
because  I  like  this  thing.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Reed,  does  not  like  It. 
We  said  at  the  time  we  introduced  the  bill 
together  that  we  did  not  like  this,  but  we 
wanted  it  clearly  understood  that  so  far  as 
we  personally  were  concerned  this  was  no 
indlcatlOTi  of  any  lessening  of  our  personal 
desire  that  we  economize  In  Government 
spending  in  every  way  we  can  econoniize. 

Again  the  warning  to  cut  spending  was 
not  heeded  by  the  Congress. 

On  August  5,  1958,  seeking  an  increase 
in  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  and  also 
a  temporary  increase.  Chairman  Mills 
spoke  even  more  strongly : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  itself  poses  a  seri- 
ous matter,  one  that  we  do  not  like,  and 
places  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  a 
position  that  the  committee  certainly  would 
prefer  not  to  be  In.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  does  not  look  with  relish  upon 
this  responsibility.  I  am  Just  as  concerned, 
if  not  more  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
American  people  destroying  our  way  of  life 
and  all  those  things  which  we  have  inherited 
from  tt.e  past  as  I  am  about  those  things 
being  destroyed  by  forces  without  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  In  a  period 
such  as  the  present,  I  think  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  ail  of  us — not  only  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States — to  develop  a  degree  of 
statesmanship  with  respect  to  our  attitude 
about  (jovernment  spending  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have  not  yet  attained 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  sajlng  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
am  so  :^ncerned  about  the  immediate  sit- 
uation, but  because  I  am  concerned  about 
the  trends  of  the  Immediate  situation. 

The  fiecretary  of  the  Treasury  told  us  very 
frankly  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  that 
this  entire  matter  of  the  debt  celling  would 
have  tc   be  again  reviewed  by  the  Congress 


next  year,  and  as  we  start  another  fiscal  year, 
1960.  What  wUl  that  type  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  deflciU  that  It  contemplates  do 
to  this  economy?  What  will  that  rate  of 
spending  do  to  this  economy?  I  do  not  know 
for  certain. 

I  have  some  ideas.  It  could  let  loose  in- 
flationary pressures  that  In  turn  will  be 
emulated  by  business  and  labor.  The  result 
could  be  that  during  the  course  of  the  next 
several  years  we  will  see  rises  in  prices  such 
as  we  have  not  seen  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  dealing  to- 
day. I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  development 
of  a  degree  of  statesmanship  and  reality  on 
the  part  of  every  man  and  woman  in  all 
walks  of  Ufe.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  that  man  or  woman 
who  merely  asks  for  their  support  on  the 
basis  of  getting  more  and  more  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  in  the  end  do  them 
the  service  that  the  request  purports  to  do. 

Again  the  warning  to  cut  spending 
was  not  heeded  by  the  Congress. 

On  June  19,  1959,  with  a  permanent 
ceiling  of  $283  billion.  Chairman  Mills 
again  reminded: 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  paying  the 
piper  for  what  has  already  happened,  good 
or  bad. 

Again  the  Congress  did  not  heed  the 
warning. 

On  June  8,  1960,  seeking  the  extension 
for  1  year  of  $8  billion  of  the  temporary 
increase.  Chairman  Mills  again  warned: 

Let  me  make  It  eminently  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  reporting  this  bill  and  bringing  It 
to  the  House  with  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion, the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  not  want  to  be  put  In 
the  position  where  it  Is  thought  that  we 
relish  this  task.  Neither  does  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
want  to  be  Interpreted  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing; this  recommendation  as  being  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  somewhat  weary  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  I  daresay  some- 
what weary  of  the  causes  back  of  those  things 
that  prompt  this  bill  being  reported  to  the 
House  today  for  your  consideration. 

Again  the  warning  was  not  heeded. 

On  June  26,  1961,  when  a  temporary 
increase  of  $13  billion  over  the  per- 
manent ceiling  of  $285  billion  was  asked. 
Chairman  Mills  made  the  following  ap- 
peal for  acceptance  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity by  the  Congress,  an  appeal  that  chal- 
lenged every  Member  of  this  House  to 
accept  his  own  responsibility  to  put  rea- 
son into  our  spending  programs: 

The  Congress,  and  this  administration,  and 
the  previous  administration,  have  all  con- 
tributed in  creating  this  debt.  Some  would 
have  us  look  back  and  in  our  wisdom  today 
say  that  we  made  a  mistake  last  year,  that 
we  made  a  mistake  in  our  actions  so  far  this 
year;  that  we  regret  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done,  we  regret  what 
the  authorizing  committees  of  the  House 
have  done.  So  now  what  are  we  going  to 
do?  Are  we  going  to  register  a  vote  of  protest 
about  what  we  have  already  done? 

Do  you  want  tia  to  say  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  "Because  our  hindsight 
is  so  much  better  than  our  foresight  In  vot- 
ing these  authorizations  and  these  ap- 
propriations, we  have  been  unable  to  do  the 
Job  that  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United 
States  imposes  upon  us;  namely,  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  control  with  respect  to  spend- 
ing, you  take  the  responsibility  to  cut  where 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  cut  to  the  extent 
of  $10  billion." 
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I  do  not  think  the  Congress  wants  to  ab- 
dicate this  responsibility.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  ought  to  abdicate  this  respon- 
sibility. I  thlnK  the  gentlemen  who  are 
chairmen  of  all  of  the  committees  must  take 
some  responsibility  themselves  to  operate 
within  the  limitations  of  what  revenues  can 
be  produced  under  our  tax  system  and  decide 
ahead  of  time  wnat  spending  levels  in  this 
country  we  want. 

Ye.s,  I  would  like  to  see  reductions  made, 
but  I  do  not  want  them  made  on  a  helter- 
skelter  b£isis  by  somebody  downtown.  I 
want  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  if  It 
feels  so  concerned  today,  to  take  action  In 
the  remaining  days  of  this  session  to  re- 
evaluate these  o.d  programs,  to  reevaluate 
new  programs,  and  take  such  action  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  take 
under  the  Constitution  to  determine  what  It 
wants  to  do  and  not  leave  to  somebody  else 
that  which  Is  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. 

On  February  20,  1962,  in  seeking  an 
increase  in  the  temporary  ceiling  to  $15 
billion  until  June  30,  1962,  Chairman 
Mills  pinpoinUid  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropria- 
tion which  has  played  the  major  part  in 
causing  the  deficits  on  which  the  re- 
quests for  increases  in  the  public  debt 
ceiling  are  base<i.    He  stated : 

We  talk  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  debt; 
yes.  I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
come  In  here  because  the  size  of  the  debt 
has  Increased.  Increased  since  June  1961.  by 
an  additional  deficit  of  almost  $4  billion 
over  what  we  th?n  predicted.  I  do  not  like 
that  any  more  than  you  like  It.  The  fact  is 
before  us,  howe -er.  that  there  Is  a  deficit 
now  contemplat«d  for  this  fiscal  year  of  $7 
billion  Instead  o:"  $3  7  billion  which  was  the 
deficit  we  had  before  us  as  an  estimate  when 
we  asked  you  Ui  grant  this  temporary  au- 
thority of  $13  billion  in  June  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  what  constitutes  that 
change?  Three  ollUon  dollars  of  It  occurred 
as  a  result  of  what  developed  after  this  debt 
celling  was  pawed  last  June — arising  from 
the  Issues  Invol  ed  in  the  Berlin  situation 
and  our  speeding  up  in  trying  to  face  that 
problem.  That  .iccounts  for  $3  billion  of  It. 
In  addition  to  that.  It  developed  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  primarily 
through  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, had  to  have  $737  million  more  than 
was  estimated  it  would  need  In  June  due  to 
better  crops  thin  anticipated.  There  was 
an  Increase  in  the  spending  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  of 
$250  million,  and  an  increase  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  $160  million  since  our 
estimates  of  Jure  last  year.  There  were  some 
reductions,  but  the  total  adds  up  to  these 
figures,  largely  'rom  these  operations  that  I 
have  given  you  with  reference  to  these  par- 
ticular Increase! . 

Mr  Chairman,  did  we  as  a  majority  vot- 
ing in  the  House — yes;  upon  the  request  of 
the  administration— provide  for  a  speedup 
in  our  military  posture  of  $3  blUlon?  Of 
course  we  did  without  a  dissenting  vote.  We 
had  no  control  in  this  Congress  over  this 
additional  est.mate  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  by  a  majority  vote  we  pro- 
vided for  that  (Situation.  We  had  no  control 
over  this  $300  million  of  additional  interest 
required  to  finance  the  public  debt.  It  was 
due  In  part  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
interest.  It  was  due  in  part  to  an  increase 
In  the  size  of  the  debt. 

We  provided  the  additional  money  for 
the  Space  Administration.  We  provided  the 
additional  money  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  We  thought  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  I  ask  you  now,  regardless 
what  the  picture  looks  like,  no  matter  how 
we  may  abhor  the  overall  result,  if  It  Is  not 


good  commonsense  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  finance  this  in  the  most 
economical  way  possible  to  him.  That  is 
all  we  are  asking,  to  provide  him  the  tools 
to  do  that  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  this  appeal  to  protect  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  country,  I  was  almost 
persuaded.  I  recognized  the  immediate 
basic  situation.  I  had,  furthermore, 
great  respect — as  I  do  today — for  the 
Members  who  have  been  forced  to  make 
that  plea.  In  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, however,  there  has  been  no  cessa- 
tion of  sr>ending  and  no  indication,  in 
fact,  that  the  Congress  realizes  the  neces- 
sity for  economy.  Even  the  most  cogent 
warnings  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, reiterated  year  by  year,  have 
made  no  imprint. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  shock  to  have 
the  debt  limit  revert  to  the  present  per- 
manent ceiling  of  $285  billion,  as  we 
have  been  told  would  happen  if  this  bill 
does  not  pass.  Disruption  of  payments 
would  undoubtedly  occur.  Nevertheless. 
Mr.  Chairman,  such  strong  reaction 
might  be  the  shock  needed  to  put  con- 
gressional spending,  at  long  last,  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  Congress  might  even 
see  the  necessity  for  taking  steps,  in 
prosperous  years,  to  reduce  what  is  al- 
ready owed.  "Shock"  treatment  has 
been  proved  to  produce  success,  as  a  last 
resort,  in  parallel  situations. 

The  current  fear  gripping  the  country 
and  already  showing  signs  of  provoking 
economic  and  financial  crises  at  home 
and  in  our  world  j>osition  is  not  based 
on  apprehension  that  we  may  not  vote 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  or  on  concern 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  suit- 
able financial  accounting.  The  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar,  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  shaken  by  the  runaway  spend- 
ing program  which  the  Congress  appears 
to  have  neither  the  wit  nor  the  will  to 
end. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman — as  always 
in  the  past — I  shall  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed temporary  increase  as  the  only 
means  that  I  can  find  to  express  my  own 
protest  against  the  continued  reckless 
spending  of  the  Congress.  My  vote  re- 
flects my  deep-seated  fear  that  neither 
might  nor  power  nor  any  other  means 
can  save  this  country  unless  we  reverse 
the  present  pattern  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ord on  H.R.  11990  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  should  show  that 
30  or  more  Members  of  this  House  joined 
me  in  urging  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  include  a  provision  in  the 
bill  limiting  the  total  amount  of  bor- 
rowing by  Government  agencies  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  under  so-called 
back-door  authorizations.  As  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  11990  will  show  I  appeared 
and  testified  with  the  expressed  interest 
of  many  other  Members  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the 
total  amount  of  notes  and  obligations  of 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  which  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury  may  hold  at  any 
one  time. 

Obviously  financing  Federal  programs 
by  borrowing  from  public  debt  receipts 
contributes  to  and  is  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

In  this  connection  I  quoted  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  figures  showing  a  S14 
billion  net  increase  during  the  past  8 
years  in  this  back-door  borrowing;  I  did 
so  by  giving  the  balances  outstanding  as 
of  June  30,  1954,  and  each  June  30 
thereafter  and  up  to  and  including  June 
30,  1961. 

Under  permission  previously  obtained 
in  the  House  to  include  certain  tables 
and  other  figures  I  will  cite  here  the 
total  outstanding  each  year: 
Balance  o/  securities  outstanding  under 
authorizations  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts 

June   30,   1954 $19,067,356,068  10 

June   30.   1955 22.326.588.855  13 

June   30.    1956 26,151.825.631   09 

June   30,    1957 28.887,923,618.82 

June   30,    1958 28.  019.  181.  548  36 

June  30,    1959 32,827.699,626.78 

June   30,    1960 33,  068,  389.  166  81 

June   30,    1961 33,  406,372,  105  83 

In  my  statement  I  indicated  that  the 
latest  figures  I  had  seen  of  outstand- 
ing securities  under  these  authoriza- 
tions was  as  of  March  31,  1962,  when  the 
total  amount  had  increased  to  $35.7  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  limita- 
tion on  back-door  borrowing  I  had  in 
mind  that  this  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  curbing  new  borrowing  author- 
izations which  bypass  the  regular  annual 
appropriations  procedure.  I  did  so  to 
reinforce  control  of  the  pubhc  purse  by 
the  Congress  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

To  be  specific.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  sug- 
gestion was  to  include  in  any  legislation 
setting  a  national  debt  ceiling  a  provi- 
sion such  as  the  following: 

Add  the  following  section: 

Section  21  of  the  Second  Ubcrty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  757b) ,  is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  (21  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

••(b)  The  face  amount  of  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  agency 
thereof.  Issued  under  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  Act,  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  may  hold  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $40,000,000.000." 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  f&ced  with  a 
difficult  problem  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
the  new  debt  limitation  was  concerned. 
Furthermore,  I  recognize  that  informa- 
tion as  to  my  proposed  amendment  was 
not  included  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  any  event 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  committee 
did  not  consider  my  amendment  favor- 
ably and  the  bill  was  reported  without 
any  such  ceiUng  on  back-door  financing. 

Under  a  closed  rule  I  cannot  offer  such 
an  amendment  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  most  that  I  can  do  is  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
and  hope  it  will  receive  greater  consider- 
ation in  the  future. 

I  especially  -^ant  to  emphasize  that 
this  proposal  would  reinforce  control  of 
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the  public  purse  by  the  Congress  because 
its  objective  is  to  limit  new  programs  and 
new  public  expenditures  to  the  normal 
appropriations  procedure.  I  see  this  as 
a  means  of  offering  a  deterrent  to  any 
new  programs.  At  the  same  time  my 
amendment  would  not  interrupt  or  dis- 
rupt any  existing  programs. 

As  the  committee  knows,  back-door 
spending  or  financing  Government  pro- 
grams by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
has  reached  tremendous  proportions. 

Likewise,  the  committee  knows  that 
this  method  of  avoiding  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process  in  tlie  Congress  has 
seriously  weakened  control  over  Federal 
spending. 

This  practice  had  a  relatively  modest 
beginning  30  years  ago  when  it  was  used 
to  finance  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corr>oration. 

The  practice  proved  so  attractive  to 
advocates  of  so-called  progressive  legis- 
lation and  those  who  wished  to  pass  huge 
spending  programs  that  there  has  been 
a  total  of  $150  billion  of  public  debt  au- 
thorizations placed  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  June  30. 1961. 

Something  like  $72  billion  of  this  huge 
amoimt  has  been  repaid,  but  meanwhile 
the  Congress  has  canceled  or  forgiven 
in  excess  of  $16  billion.  This  forgive- 
ness is  an  insidious  way  of  providing  for 
expenditures  outside  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process.  The  remainder, 
$62  billion,  is  represented  by  $33  biUion 
still  owed  the  Treasiar  and  $29  billion 
that  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury. 
Today  one  of  the  largest  amounts  out- 
standing of  back-door  financing  is  the 
$11.5  billion  owed  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its 
agricultural  price  support  program. 
Obviously,  all  this  money  will  never  be 
repaid  and  as  .he  losses  accrue  the  out- 
standing obligations  will  have  to  be  can- 
celed or  appropriations  made  to  restore 
the  capital. 

By  including  in  debt  ceiling  legislation 
a  limitation  on  total  obligations  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  which  can  be 
held  by  the  Treasury  at  any  one  time 
confidence  in  our  economy  will  be  pro- 
moted and  also  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  remind  this  committee  that 
the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  Congress 
has  long  objected  to  any  Government  ex- 
penditure that  bypasses  the  normal  ap- 
propriations procedures.  In  this  con- 
nection, let  me  quote  from  a  letter  dated 
March  16,  1961,  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  United  States,  Joseph  Campbell, 
to  the  Honorable  A.  Wn,Lis  Robertson. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency,  UJS.  Senate,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Senate  record  on  1961  hous- 
ing legislation.  Mr.  Campbell  states  as 
follows : 

We  believe  that  the  financing  of  loan  pro- 
grams through  public  debt  tranBactloas,  by 
combining  program  authority  with  funding, 
tends  to  perpetuate  programs  that  might 
not  otherwise  stand  the  test  of  recurring 
congressional  review. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  for 
many  years  stated  objections  to  this  method 
of  financing,  and  recommends  that  funds  to 
finance  Government  activities  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  agency  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  program  through  the  normal 
appropriation  processes  rather  than  through 


authorizations    to    finance    through    public 
debt  transactions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  continuing  need 
to  consider  increasing  the  pubUc  debt 
limitation  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
back-door  authorizations.  Not  until  tlie 
Congiess  places  the  full  responsibility 
of  all  appropriations  in  one  committee 
of  thj  House  can  we  hope  to  control 
spending  and  exercise  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. One  committee  should  have  juris- 
dictio:!  and  weigh  the  urgency  and 
costs  of  Government  programs  in  rela- 
tion \a  the  amount  of  Federal  revenue 
and  lunds  available  In  the  Treasury  to 
pay  for  them. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  soon  when 
the  Ftouse  can  change  its  rules  in  order 
to  prD\ide  for  such  a  means  of  control- 
ling (jxpenditures.  Until  then  it  is  vital 
to  discourage  agency  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  and  spending  outside  of  the 
appropriations  process.  All  expenditures 
must  have  annual  scrutiny  and  review. 

Until  that  day  comes  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed  to  curb  authorizations 
to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts  is 
esser.tial  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  stable 
dollar  and  responsible  fiscal  administra- 
tion Df  our  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mn-Lsl  will  agree  with  me  that  back-door 
spending  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  public  debt.  His  remarks  both  in 
and  out  of  committee  hearings  showed. 
I  am  sure,  he  favors  studies  of  borrow- 
ing authority  both  from  the  Treasury 
and  also  by  Government  agencies  out- 
side the  Treasury.  This  latter  type  of 
back-door  borrowing  from  the  general 
public,  of  course,  would  not  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Wa3s  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  membership 
of  tills  House  to  study  the  whole  problem 
of  spending  outside  of  the  appropria- 
tions procedure.  But  pending  any  such 
brotid  studies,  however,  I  would  hope  by 
a  limit  in  the  public  debt  limit  its  growth 
coiiid  be  deterred. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen:leman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
$35  billion  now  outstanding  some  $18 
billion  has  been  charged  off  or  canceled 
out  or  forgiven? 

Mr.  PELLY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POFP.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman for  what  purposes  was  that 
money  originally  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  money  was  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  on  the  presumption 
that  it  would  be  expended  and  repaid 
in  tiie  form  of  loans,  and  w^ould  eventu- 
ally get  back  into  the  Treasury.  But,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  many  of  these 
programs  that  we  have  there  is  a  loss, 
and  the  funds  cannot  come  back  and 
repay  the  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  POFF.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POPF.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  supply  later  for  the  Record  the 


statistics  showing  for  what  specific  pur- 
poses the  $16  billion  figure  to  which  he 
referred  was  originally  borrowed? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  those  statistics  were  provided 
by  me  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  are  a  part  of  the  record  on 
the  hearings,  and  he  can  find  them  there. 

Mr.  MTT.T.R  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McCuLLOCHl. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this  pro- 
posal, but  in  the  classic  words  of  one  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers,  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  some  people  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  my  district,  im- 
pels me  to  speak. 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  con- 
sistency or  lack  of  consistency,  on  my 
part,  in  this  matter.  For  several  years, 
beginning  in  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, I  voted  to  increase  the  debt  limit, 
always  hoping  that  from  year  to  year 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  have 
the  courage  to  vote  against  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  that  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  debt  limit,  except 
in  time  of  war  or  other  real  emergency. 

It  is  my  studied  judgment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  great  country  should  not 
operate  at  a  deficit  except  in  such  times. 
If  I  can  believe  the  Department  of  State. 
the  historians  and  the  current  com- 
mentators we  may  be  in  the  kind  of  so- 
called  emergency  we  are  in  today  for  50 
or  more  years. 

The  time  has  therefore  come  to  make 
the  decision  to  balance  the  budget,  pain- 
ful as  it  may  be.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  jxjinted  up  that  this  is  a 
debt-ridden  country,  and  the  resulting 
burden  on  the  people  is  becoming  in- 
tolerable. Certainly  that  is  true,  and 
the  record  proves  it. 

Within  the  hour  I  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  find  out  what 
had  been  happening  in  the  matter  of  the 
purchase  and  redemption  of  E-  and 
H-bonds  since  January  1.  1962.  Prom 
that  date  to  and  including  May  of  this 
year  $2,058  million  of  bonds  of  such  type 
had  been  redeemed.  In  that  time  only 
$1.9  billion  of  bonds  of  that  type  had 
been  purchased.  The  month-by-month 
record  is  as  follows : 

E  and  H  ierie$  bonds 


PorchasKl ' 

RedfemiMl ' 

Jami.iry. 

Kfhniary    

$•»:«.  non.  nnn 
;i«-j.  iHKi,  non 
374.n()n.i)00 
34«.  iirin.  onn 

353,  U«J,  (XXI 

$483,  Ono.  01)0 
376,  000,  (»») 

Msri-h 

39R,  (xm.  000 

April 

401.0011.001) 

.May 

402, 000.  UU) 

ToUl    

i,9i4.nno.onn 

2,  05H,  000, 000 

'  Ruuiiil  figure. 

.Ni)TK. -J4.';,0OO,0U),OO0  of  sui-li   bontls  ouUUndlng. 

.Smrt-e    U.S.  Deiwrtmeiit  of  Treasury. 

We  had  some  talk  earlier  today  quoting 
some  people  in  high  administration  cir- 
cles to  the  effect  that  deficit  financing 
was  good  so  long  as  Government  bonds 
were  purchased  by  individuals.  Individ- 
uals are  not  purchasing  as  many  bonds 
as  they  are  redeeming,  and  if  we  can- 
tinue  this  irresponsible  financing  there 
will  be  less  and  less  voluntary  purchasing 
of  Government  obligations  by  Indlvld- 
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uals.  We  need  not  be  economists  to  know 
that  when  bords  are  not  voluntarily 
bought  they  arc;  forced  into  circulation 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
say  what  you  may.  and  who  may  say  it. 
that  practice  results  in  infiation  and  it 
viU  bring  well-known  inflationary  effects 
to  people  of  America. 

In  the  past,  except  on  one  occasion, 
the  last  time,  I  have  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling.  I  have  decided  the  way 
to  balance  a  budget  is  to  force  it  in  bal- 
ance. "The  waj  to  resume  is  to  resume." 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  by  $3  or  $6  or  $8  billion,  or 
any  other  amount,  this  year.  The  shock 
treatment,  so  well  described  by  my  able 
colleague  from  Illinois,  now  appears  to 
be  the  only  war  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result. 

Mr.  ROGER,5.  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIR^IAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGER:^  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  address  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt.  Let  me 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  an  increase  in 
the  national  debt,  and  that  I  urge  this 
body  to  disapr'rovc  any  increase  in  the 
debt  whether  it  be  to  $306  billion  or  to 
$308  billion.  1  mifiht  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  submitted  testimony  on 
this  subject  to  '.he  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  it  had  this  proposal  under 
con.sideration,  and  that  the  committee 
has  pending  before  it  legislation  which  I 
introduced  to  provide  for  systematic  re- 
payment of  thi?  national  debt. 

The  bill  I  speak  of  which  is  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  HR. 
1080.  That  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
apply  a  simi  ?qual  to  1  i>crcent  of  the 
national  debt  annually  in  payment  on 
the  debt  prir.cipal.  A  system  such  as 
this  one  wou'd  guarantee  payment  on 
the  debt,  and  there  is  no  such  statutory 
provi-sion  for  planned  paj'ment  of  the 
debt  at  this  time. 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at  ap- 
proximately J. 298  billion  as  a  result  of 
the  temporarj  increase  enacted  last  year. 
When  this  im.'rease  expires  July  1.  1962. 
the  debt  ceihng  will  return  to  $285  bil- 
lion unless  otherwise  altered  by  legisla- 
tion. As  you  know,  a  debt  ceiling  is  a 
brake  on  Government  spending,  and  we 
are  si>ending  loo  much. 

Any  proposal  to  increase  the  national 
debt  must  also  involve  the  reduction  of 
the  debt.  There  is  a  correlation  between 
the  size  of  the  national  debt  and  the  in- 
terest burden  it  carries.  As  the  debt 
grows  larger,  the  public  is  saddled  with 
higher  taxes  to  support  its  obligations. 
As  you  can  see,  there  must  be  repay- 
ment on  the  debt  itself.  Morally,  each 
American  has  been  taught  that  he  must 
meet  his  financial  obligations.  When 
we  borrow  money,  we  do  so  in  good  faith, 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  pay  it  back. 
The  econom.ic  realities  of  life  demand 
that  we  repay  our  debts  if  we  are  to 
maintain  go<xi  credit.  In  the  business 
world,  debt  repayment  is  essential  to  our 
national  economy.  Yet  in  the  biggest 
business  thii.  Nation  has — the  business 
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of  government — there  is  no  specific  pro- 
vision for  planned  repajrment  of  our 
debts. 

The  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963 
contains  an  item  in  the  amount  of  some 
$9.4  billion  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  This  amount  represents  an  in- 
terest rate  of  3.2  percent  as  of  April  30, 
1962.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et is  there  an  item  marked  for  payment 
on  the  debt  itself. 

In  1790,  the  national  debt  could  have 
been  completely  satisfied  had  each 
American  paid  $19  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. At  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  that 
figure  would  have  been  $15.  Just  after 
the  Civil  War,  a  payment  of  $78  from 
every  American  would  have  satisfied  the 
debt.  After  World  War  I,  $240  was 
needed.  Today,  with  the  public  debt 
totaling  some  $298  billion,  a  payment 
of  $1,604  would  be  needed  from  every 
living  American  to  satisfy  it  This  would 
be  a  pasmient  over  and  above  the  taxes 
collected  each  year  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment running. 

This  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  great 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  its  freedoms. 
The  great  plobal  conflicts  which  the 
United  States  has  experienced  in  recent 
years  are  certainly  major  factors  in  our 
increasing  indebtedness.  Today  our  re- 
sources are  tapped  with  needs  for  huge 
armies  and  explorations  into  outer 
space.  Our  national  economy  is  fortu- 
nately able  to  accommodate  most  of 
these  essential  expenditures. 

However,  there  are  many  programs 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  survival 
of  democracy.  It  is  this  sort  of  nones- 
sential spending  which  I  believe  to  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation's 
welfare.  Foreign  aid  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  kind  of  program  which  could  be 
reduced  immediately.  Last  year,  the 
foreign  aid  program  came  to  nearly  half 
of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  it- 
self. The  American  taxpayer  would  be 
greatly  reUeved,  I  am  sure,  if  we  were 
to  substitute  an  item  in  the  Federal 
budget  to  apply  as  paj-ment  on  the  na- 
tional debt  in  place  of  the  excessive  bil- 
lions spent  on  foreign  aid.  What  prior- 
ity does  debt  reduction  have  in  our 
Government  when  every  conceivable  pro- 
gram comes  first? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  must  be  done  on  an  or- 
derly, programed  basis.  Should  the 
Congress  approve  legislation  to  apply  1 
percent  of  the  debt  as  payment  on  the 
national  debt  itself,  with  no  change  in 
the  current  permanent  debt  ceiling  of 
$285  billion,  the  debt  could  be  reduced 
to  $232  billion  in  20  years,  and  $172 
billion  in  50  years.  This  reduction  in 
the  principal  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  nearly  $19  billion  in  interest  alone 
for  the  first  20  years,  and  a  saving  of 
nearly  $100  billion  in  interest  over  50 
years. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  disapprove  an 
increase  in  the  national  debt  and  further 
ask  that  it  enact  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  debt 
itself  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  face 
up  to  fiscal  responsibility  sometime.  We 
ought  to  start  now. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenJ  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  we  must  once 
again  meet  to  consider  raising  this  Na- 
tion's public  debt  limit.  Many  of  us 
have  repeatedly  voiced  our  concern  over 
deficit  spending.  We  have  been  accused 
of  a  host  of  things,  ranging  from  old- 
fashioned  thinking  to  obstructionism.  It 
is  with  sadness  that  I  observe  the  out- 
come of  our  concern;  meetings  such  as 
this,  when  tc  must  again  decide  whether 
or  not  an  additional  step  toward  finan- 
cial bankruptcy  will  be  our  last. 

I  have  noted,  as  have  others,  the 
Shakespearian  inscription  on  the  front 
of  our  National  Archives.  It  says  sim- 
ply: "What  is  past  is  prologue."  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that 
we  should  build  upon  the  past,  not  re- 
peat its  mi5  takes.  But  here  we  are  again, 
con.sidering  another  so-called  tempo- 
rary increase  in  our  public  debt  limit. 
It  seems  there  is  nothing  quite  so  per- 
manent as  these  temporarj'  increases. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  one  of  these 
days  we  wi'.l  reach  the  point  of  no  return. 
We  may  reach  it  today.  We  may  reach 
it  tomorrow.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  we 
refuse  to  learn  from  the  past  we  will 
surely  reach  it  eventually. 

Let  us  consider  the  immediate  past 
for  a  moment,  in  an  effort  to  learn  just 
why  we  are  gathered  this  day  to  con- 
sider raising  our  debt  limit.  We.  and 
our  constituents,  have  been  fed  a  steady 
diet  of  explanation.  The  main  theme 
revolves  around  the  Berlin  crisis  and  tl^e 
resulting  military  buildup.  When  you 
lower  your  waving  flag  long  enough  to 
see  the  cold  figures  on  the  wall  you 
note  that  the  revised  budget  for  fiscal 
1962  shows  an  overall  increase  in  expend- 
itures of  S8.2  billion  over  the  original 
budget  of  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. The  absolute  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  military  persormel  operations 
and  procurement  amounted  to  only  $2.2 
biUion.  That  leaves  $6  billion  of  addi- 
tional expense  that  cannot  be  blamed  on 
the  Berlin  crisis.  The  main  crisis,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  in  the  field  of  fiscal  mis- 
calculation if  not  irresponsibility. 

A  typical  example  is  legislation  such 
as  just  passed  by  this  House,  in  tl;e 
authorization  of  the  Frjingpan- Arkan- 
sas irrigation-reclamation  project.  We 
passed  a  similar  project  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  two  of  them  represent  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  $400  million  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production;  it  will 
take  an  even  greater  expenditure  to  re- 
duce production  in  a  like  amount  by 
other  legislation.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  curtail  these  and  the  many  other 
wasteful  and  irresponsible  spending 
programs,  we  must  start  by  not  per- 
mitting these  continuous  increases  in  the 
national  debt. 

In  addition  to  threatening  our  econ- 
omy by  the  all-too-easy  method  of  deficit 
spending,  we  are  weakening  our  posi- 
tion in  the  international  arena.  Since 
last  summer,  imports  have  increased  to 
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record  proportions.  Our  accounts  pay- 
able in  the  world  exceeded  our  accounts 
receivable  by  about  $19  billion.  Right 
now  we  have  only  about  $17  billion  in 
gold,  of  which  $12  billion  is  pledged  to 
back  up  the  money  in  circulation  here 
at  home.  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  if  our  creditors  demanded  pay- 
ment, since  we  simply  could  not  pay  it. 
We  know  from  history  that  one  of  the 
major  causes  for  a  demand  on  our  gold 
is  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  our 
currency.  Round  after  round  of  tem- 
porarily increasing  our  public  debt  limit 
hardly  instills  much  confidence  any- 
where. 

It  is  evident  once  again  that  this  con- 
sideration today  could  have  been  avoided 
by  proper  management  and  proper  esti- 
mates. In  a  matter  of  months  we  will 
gather  again  to  consider  repairing  the 
damages  of  another  series  of  miscalcula- 
tions. There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
current  budget  proposals  will  fare  any 
better. 

I  respectfully  suggest  this  House  look 
carefully  at  the  immediate  past  and  use 
it  as  a  prolog  to  fiscal  responsibility 
instead  of  a  prelude  to  disaster. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  do  not  know  when  we  will  be 
voting  on  the  President's  requested  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt,  I  want  to 
announce  my  intention  of  voting  against 
this  bill.  I  opposed  raising  the  debt  limit 
on  the  other  two  occasions  when  the 
matter  was  before  us  because  of  my  con- 
cern over  the  unabating  demands  for 
new  Federal  spending  which  have  led 
to  these  requests.  I  am  taking  this  occa- 
sion to  register  again  my  protest  at  the 
disorganized  fiscal  policies  which  underly 
the  three  increases  in  the  public  debt 
limit  we  have  granted  in  the  past  2 
years.  I  do  this,  not  because  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  meet  our  financial  obliga- 
tions, but  because  this  is  about  the  only 
effective  means  I  have  to  make  known 
my  opposition  to  the  expansion  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11990)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


with  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
probability  most  of  us  have  read  the 
short  item  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  advising  of  an  attack  on  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  by  a  member  of  the 
Tanganyika  Parliament. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr..  Direc- 
tor of   the  Peace  Corps,  together  with 

certain  enclosures: 

Pe.ace  Corps, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodney:  You  probably  saw  the 
attached  two-paragraph  story  In  today's 
Washington  Post.  I  think  you  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  full  Reuters  dispatch 
which  the  Post  did  not  carry. 

I  am  also  attaching  some  additional 
material  which  may  Interest  you  It  under- 
scores the  fine  reception  the  Peace  Corps 
has  received  in  Tanganyika.  In  fact.  Min- 
isters of  the  Government  of  Tanganyika 
have  asked  us  to  send  approxmiately  75  ad- 
ditional volunteers,  of  which  the  Peace 
Corps  has  agreed  to  supply  30  nurses  and 
2  lab  techuician.s  this  year. 

The  two  paragraphs  in  the  Post  this  morn- 
ing  gave   a  completely    distorted   picture   of 
the   situation   in  Tanganyika  and   I   wanted 
you  to  have  the  complete  story. 
Sincerely, 

Robert   Sargent   Shriver,   Jr. 

Director. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN  TANGANYIKA 

Mr,  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  one  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  correspondence 


Mwakangale  then  launched  into  another 
diatribe  against  foreign  embassies  In  Dar  es 
Salaam. 

"If  they  don't  behave,  one  day  they'll  find 
themselves  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  know 
what  they're  doing.  They're  not  here  to 
benefit  the  people  of  Tanganyika,  they're 
here  to  pursue  their  own  policies — Imperi- 
alism and  communism. 

"It's  better  to  have  nothing  than  some- 
thing which  is  going  to  destroy  our  unity, 
our  peace" 

Premier  Kanawa  later  tolc^  Parliament  "in 
my  experience  of  membership  In  this  hou.«;e  I 
must  say  I've  never  heard  such  an  Irrespon- 
sible speech  before  or  after  independence  by 
any  member  of  this  house,  particularly  con- 
sidering the  most  responsible  position  he 
holds  in  the  country." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  12.  19621 
Peace  Corps   Hit   in   Tanganyika 

Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika,  June  11 — A 
vitriolic  attack  on  the  US.  Peace  Corps  was 
made  here  today  during  a  budget  debate  In 
Parliament 

John  Mwakangale.  regional  commissioner 
in  the  southern  highlands  region,  said  Peace 
Corps  members  are  "undermining  the  Tan- 
ganyika Government  "  and  that  "wherever 
they  are  stationed   trouble  starts." 

Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanga.vyika,  June  11 — A 
vitriolic  attack  on  the  US  Peace  Corps  was 
made  here  today  during  a  budget  debate  in 
Parliament. 

John  Mwakangale.  regional  commissioner 
in  the  southern  highlands  region,  said  Peace 
Corps  members  are  "undermining  the  Tan- 
ganyika Government"  and  that  "wherever 
they  are  stationed  trouble  starts," 

Mwakangales  attack  was  quickly  de- 
nounced by  Prime  Minister  Rashidi  Kawawa 
who  said:  "I've  never  heard  such  an  irre- 
sponsible speech." 

Mwakangale's  voice  was  often  so  loud  that 
his  words  were  lost.  He  was  interrupted 
eight  times  during  his  outburst  and  warned 
that  he  faced  suspension  from  Parliiunent 
unless  he  lowered  his  voice. 

Mwakangale  said;  Are  the  Peace  Corps 
really  here  to  make  peace?  It's  Just  the  op- 
posite; wherever  they  are  we  always  hear 
of  trouble,  we  hear  of  people  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Government.  These  people  are 
not  here  for  peace,  they're  here  for  trouble. 
We  don't  want  any  more  Peace  Corps." 

He  said  he  knew  that  the  Tanganyika 
Government  had  invited  the  Peace  Corps  to 
send  volunteers  here  but  "the  things  they're 
doing  are  things  which  are  undermining  the 
Government." 

Prime  Minister  Kawawa  interrupted  to 
ask  him  to  substantiate  his  charges. 


Dar  E.S  Salaam,  Tanganyika,  June  12  — 
Prime  Minister  R.  M.  Kawawa  defended  the 
Peace  Corps  last  night  against  a  legislator's 
charges  that  the  young  Americans  were 
stirring  up  trouble  in  Tanganyika. 

The  East  African  leader  told  Parliament 
he  had  challenged  John  Mwakangale  to  back 
up  his  charges  with  evidence  but  the  na- 
tional assemblyman  could  not  do  so. 

Several  other  Government  Ministers  rose 
to  the  defense  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
One  emphasized  the  Americans  had  been  offi- 
cially invited  to  the  country. 

Mwakangale.  who  represents  the  Mbeya 
district  in  southern  Tanganyika  and  is  Gov- 
ernment agent  for  the  region,  had  com- 
plained that  there  were  three  Peace  Corps 
workers  in  his  area  but  none  had  come  to 
see  him 

"Wherever  they  are,  we  always  hear  of 
trouble."  he  declared.  "You  hear  of  people 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government.  These 
people  are  not  here  for  peace.  They  are  here 
for  trouble." 

Kawawa  accused  Mwakangale  of  "Irrespon- 
sible speech." 
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EXCLUDING  NONPROFIT  HOSPI- 
TALS FROM  PROVISIONS  OF 
TAFT-HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  exclusion  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  all  employees  should  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  join  unions  which 
have  the  right  to  bargain  on  behalf  of 
their  members. 

The  situation  in  New  York  City  hos- 
pitals is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  employees  are  denied 
the  right  to  unionize.  In  Beth  El  Hos- 
pital in  Brooklyn  several  hundred  non- 
professional employees  have  been  on 
strike  for  3  weeks.  A  new  hospital 
workers'  strike  may  occur  at  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  the  very  near 
future.  This  situation  stems  from  the 
denial  to  voluntary  hospital  workers  of 
the  rights  of  union  representation  and 
collective  bargaining.  The  management 
of  Beth  El  Hospital  and  other  voluntary 
hospitals  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the 
representatives  of  their  employees.  Un- 
der present  law  the  management  can 


ignore  the  union  with  impunity.  Not 
only  has  the  management  of  Beth  El 
Hospital  refused  to  bargain,  but  it  has 
embarked  upon  an  antiunion  crusade 
including  the  use  of  the  injunction  and 
jail  sentencing  of  union  leadership. 
Such  action;;  will  not  help  care  for 
patients  and  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  underpaid  hospital  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

In  a  comprehensive  article  in  the  Buf- 
f.ilo  Law  Review — winter  1960 — two 
Buffalo  University  professors,  David 
Kochery  and  George  Strauss,  point  out 
the  grave  injustice  of  denying  collective 
bargaining  to  nonprofit  hospital  em- 
ployees. Thi;  conclusion  of  the  article 
sums  up  the  findings  of  the  professors 
and  recommends  that  hospital  employees 
receive  the  same  right  to  organize  as 
any  other  wa,je  earners: 

Under  the  multiple  flags  of  public  health, 
hospital  efficiency,  and  charity,  the  hospital 
emnloyee  is  effectively  denied,  unlike  any 
other  class  of  Institutional  wage  earner,  all 
avenues  for  self-Improvement  •  *  •  we  sub- 
mit that  then  arc  no  demonstrable  reasons 
for  denying  h'm  the  eflfectlve  right  to  orga- 
nize and  to  bargain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives o;'  his  own  choo.sing.  He  Is  at 
least  entitled  '-o  such  a  right  as  Is  any  other 
wage  earner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  will  be  amended  to 
protect  the  rights  of  nonprofit  hospital 
employees. 

ANOTHER   EXAMPLE   OF  MILITARY 
WASTE 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.^  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  painful  place  to  hit 
a  man  is  in  the  pocketbook.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  are  waking  up  and 
realizing  that  the  profligate  spending 
policies  of  the  Armed  Forces  procurement 
people  mean  higher  taxes  to  them,  and 
they  are  getting  mad.  Since  I  started 
releasing  results  of  my  15-month  study 
into  military  procurement,  I  have  been 
getting  letters  from  all  over  the  country. 
I  am  merely  stating  the  case.  My  inter- 
est is  in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
The  press  is  getting  the  message  across 
and  the  people  are  reacting.  My  col- 
leagues, my  constituents,  and  people 
from  all  over  the  country  are  saying. 
Stay  after  the  scandal  in  military  pro- 
curement. Tell  us  more."  Just  today, 
an  ofiicial  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  informed  me  that  people  there 
think  a  vitally  needed  job  is  being  done. 
This  is  truth.  This  is  fact.  This  is  be- 
yond repute.  I  am  here  today  to  con- 
tinue to  back  up  my  claim  that  the  tax- 
payer is  getting  it  in  the  neck.  I  am 
here  today  to  prove  the  truth  of  an  old 
Faying  that  I  heard  as  a  boy:  "Man  is 
the  only  animal  that  can  be  skinned 
more  than  once  and  live."  The  taxpayer 
has  been  skinned  for  years,  and  the 
practice  has  been  getting  worse.  But 
now  the  little  man  who  pays  the  bills 


is  getting  mad  and  some  changes  are 
coming. 

Up  to  $12  to  $15  billion  of  the  funds 
we  appropriate  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress for  national  defense  may  be 
wasted,  squandered,  thrown  away  and 
F>oured  down  the  drain  by  the  military 
procurement  services  unless  we  in  Con- 
gress get  busy  and  do  something.  That 
is  a  statement  which  I  have  been  making 
repeatedly  for  the  past  several  days  as 
I  have  revealed  the  findings  of  a  15- 
month  study  I  have  undertaken  into  the 
purchase  of  military  equipment. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  the  same  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past  few  days  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  for  many  days 
to  come — to  prove  that  what  I  say  is 
true,  is  backed  up  by  documented  evi- 
dence, and  is  an  indictment  of  the  pro- 
curement policies  of  the  armed  services 
which  should  be  pursued. 

Yesterday  in  this  House  I  listed  eight 
representative  cases  in  which  over  $30 
million  was  wasted.  One  of  those  cases 
was  a  report  on  the  procurement  of  a 
hand-carried  radio  set  known  as  the 
AN  PRC  10,  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
munication. It  is  a  case  which  docu- 
ments almost  unbelievable  stupidity  and 
is  just  another  example  that  proves  what 
I  vigorously  contend — that  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  spent  for 
national  defense  is  being  wasted  and 
paid  out  in  excess  profits  to  industries, 
which  by  diverse  means,  gain  a  mantle 
of  favoritism  to  make  Government 
equipment. 

The  procurement  authority  for  the 
AN  PRC  10  was  invested  in  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  U.S.  Army  Signal  Supply 
Agency,  Washington,  DC.  For  more 
than  10  years,  my  research  has  shown, 
contracts  were  awarded  by  the  Signal 
Supply  Agency  in  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia to  contractors  such  as  Motorola, 
Admiral,  and  Radio  Corp.  of  America  for 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Awards  were 
spaced  equally  between  these  three  firms, 
and  no  other  manufacturer  was  allowed 
to  bid. 

There  was  continuing  pressure  from 
the  electronics  industry  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  build  this  equipment  and  fi- 
nally, after  10  years,  a  procurement  for 
the  ANT-RC  10  was  placed  in  the  open 
for  advertised  bidding  and  open  competi- 
tion. Prior  to  this  time  the  price  for 
this  radio  fluctuated  in  the  $400  range 
with  the  last  sole-source  award  being 
made  for  $401  per  radio.  This  award 
was  made  to  Admiral  Corp.,  Chicago,  111., 
for  6.555  units  at  a  total  price  of 
$2,630,839.95. 

When  open  competition  was  intro- 
duced—IFB-5C-36-039-61-1921— and  a 
requirement  for  a  quantity  ranging  for 
from  2,000  to  20,000  units  was  recorded 
on  June  16,  1961,  an  award  of  contract 
went  to  Model  Engineering  &  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Inc.,  Himtington,  Ind.,  for 
10.917  imits  at  a  price  of  $269.51. 

Model's  successful  quotation  was  one- 
third  lower  than  the  previous  sole -source 
quotation  by  Admiral  Corp.  It  doesn't 
take  a  degree  in  economics  to  imderstand 
that  Model  saved  the  taxpayers  33  cents 
out  of  every  dollar. 

In  short.  Model  Engineering  proved  the 
Government  could  and  did  save  over  a 
million  dollars  on  one  contract  alone.     It 


also  proved  that  the  prices  paid  for  10 
years  had  been  exorbitant  and  that  the 
taxpayer  had  been  penalized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  past 
sole-source  procurements. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  learned 
through  documentation  supplied  by  the 
Greneral  Accounting  OflBce  that  just  5 
months  after  the  award  of  an  open,  com- 
petitive contract  to  Model  Engineering, 
the  Signal  OflBcer  has  "justified"  and  has 
awarded  additional  contracts  for  addi- 
tional miUions  of  dollars  to  Admiral 
Corp.  to  make  this  same  radio — and 
again  on  a  sole-source  and  noncompeti- 
tive basis.  I  have  also  learned  through 
this  docume'itation  supplied  at  my  re- 
quest that  the  unit  price  paid  to  Admiral 
was  $414  j>er  radio,  and  that  the  tax- 
payers had  to  pay  out  over  $1  million 
more  than  necessary  on  this  latest  sole- 
source  procurement.  All  of  these  awards 
were  recommended  by  the  Signal  Corps 
as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  specifically  because  of  the 
time  of  delivery  required  by  the  Army. 

Think  of  it.  For  10  years  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  pockets  had  been  picked. 
Fnially,  industry  forced  this  procure- 
ment into  the  open  and  proved  it  could 
save  33  percent  of  the  money  that  was 
being  spent.  And  what  was  its  reward? 
What  was  the  result?  The  same  equip- 
ment was  put  back  into  a  sole-source 
classification,  and  the  price  went  even 
higher.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only 
wasteful,  it  is  criminal,  and  these  people 
who  continue  to  manipulate  the  public 
funds  for  their  own  uses  should  be 
brought  to  justice. 

To  proceed,  I  am  informed  that  Model 
Engineering  also  submitted  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "unsolicited  proposal" 
in  the  sole -source  action  that  followed 
the  open -com  fjetitive  bid.  It  offered  its 
plant  and  facility  to  produce  the  AN  PRC 
10  at  prices  almost  one-third  less  than 
that  ultimately  paid  by  the  Signal  Supply 
Agency  for  this  equipment,  but  its  bid 
was  ignored — and  so  was  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States. 

In  a  report  to  my  ofiQce  received  only 
yesterday,  the  Comptroller  General, 
Joseph  Campbell,  indicated  he  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  very  significant  difference 
between  a  unit  price  of  $269.51  when  the 
equipment  was  purchased  competitively 
and  the  unit  price  of  $414,  awarded  on  a 
sole  source  basis.  He  says  this  action 
raises  a  number  of  questions,  and  I  agree. 
I  have  already  followed  through  and 
asked  new  questions  concerning  his  re- 
port, and  I  intend  to  get  definite  names, 
dates,  and  figures  as  answers. 

Yes,  this  sort  of  thing  does  raise  ques- 
tions, especially  in  the  planning  and 
logistics  department  of  the  Army,  even 
as  similar  reports  to  me  by  GAO  raise 
questions  about  the  same  department 
of  Navy,  the  rottenest  apple  in  the  whole 
barrel. 

I  now  have  information,  not  yet  made 
public,  that  an  even  more  astounding 
thing  is  about  to  happen.  Under  nego- 
tiation SC-36-039-62-11578-A1-51.  the 
Signal  Corps  in  Chicago  is  conducting 
another  negotiated  procurement  sched- 
uled for  opening  on  June  15,  1962,  at 
4:30  p.m..  covering  even  more  units  of 
the  AN  PRC  10.  "What  is  going  to  hap- 
pen is  simple.    Unless  this  sort  of  thing 
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is  stopped,  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  robbed— and  that  is  the 
only  way  to  put  it — and  our  national  de- 
fense posture  is  going  to  cost  much,  much 
more  than  necessary. 

The  failure  of  the  signal  officer  to  con- 
sider an  independent  Indiana  manufac- 
turer, Model  Engineering,  which  wanted 
to  save  the  Army  almost  one-third  of  its 
money  on  one  single  piece  of  equipment, 
plus  the  plan  to  continue  to  award  con- 
tracts for  this  equipment  on  a  negotiated 
basis,  overcharging  the  Government  in  so 
doing,  is  nothing  less  than  wanton,  reck- 
less, irresponsible,  and  incompetent  dis- 
sipation of  our  national  wealth.     The 
past  is  terrible  in  retrospect  in  this  and 
in  other  military  procurement  studies  I 
have  revealed  and  will  reveal.    The  fu- 
ture promises  to  be  even  more  disastrous. 
How  is  it  possible  for  single  individuals 
in  the  military  service  to  continue  to 
justify,  as  they  call  it,  these  actions  and 
thereby  penalize  the  U.S.  Treasury   to 
the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year? 
How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  continue 
their  looting  of  the  Treasury  with  such 
impunity?    Why  is  there  no  penalty  for 
these  people  who  are,  in  effect,  crippling 
our  country  financially  and  paving  the 
way    toward    national    financial    ruin. 
Our  defense  budget  represents  over  half 
of  our  tax  bill.    This  problem  is  crucial 
and  vital  and  should  not  be  ignored  any 
longer. 

Now,  in  closing,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  AN  PRC 
41  radio  set  under  a  sole-source  arrange- 
ment, as  described  by  me  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  6,  1962,  the 
Navy  has  apparently  conceded  that  its 
first  reasons  for  sole  sourcing  this  pro- 
duction were  false  and  fraudulent.  It 
still  intends  to  make  the  taxpayer  pay 
upward  of  $1.3  million  more  than  neces- 
sary for  the  radio,  but  it  now  plans  to 
issue  a  new  set  of  reasons  why  only  its 
favored  company  can  make  the  equip- 
ment. I  have  already  started  to  seek 
these  new  reasons  and  plan  to  investigate 
them.  I  shall  also  prove  in  future  days 
here  that  the  AN  PRC  10  and  the  AN/ 
"'PRC  41  cases  are  just  typical  samples 
that  prove  my  ultimate  contention. 
That  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  we  are 
wasting  over  30  percent  of  our  defense 
dollars  and  that  it  is  time  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  uncivil  servants  who  per- 
vert their  roles  in  Government  for  their 
own  ends. 


SECRETARY 
J. 


OP  THE  ARMY  ELVIS 
STAHR,  JR. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  a  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  administra- 
tion who  will  be  returning  in  a  few  weeks 
to  his  career  in  education  as  president 
of  Indiana  University — Secretary  of  the 
Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr. 


The  record  of  Secretary  Stahr  glows 
with  many  solid  achievements  He  has 
employed  the  highest  degree  of  quiet 
integrity,  sound  judgment  and  firm  per- 
suasiveness to  bring  about  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  our  defense  posture. 

Secretary  Stahr's  tenure  has  covered  a 
period  of  Army  growth  to  a  point  where 
it  can  carry  out  effectively  its  global 
missions  in  support  of  national  policies. 
Under  Secretary  Stahrs  leadership— 
to  quote  a  few  examples— the  number  of 
full-strength  Army  divisions  was  in- 
creased from  11  to  16,  and  procurement 
of  modern  weapons  was  stepped  up.  al- 
lowing the  Army  to  equip  all  elements 
of  its  7th  Army  in  Europe  v  ith  the  new 
mode,  rifle  and  machinegun.  and  to  i.ssue 
improved  tanks  and  personnel  carriers  to 
appropriate  units. 

Advances  in  the  field  of  Army  aviation 
which  promise  to  revolutionize  the 
Army's  ability  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
of  time  and  terrain  in  moving  its  sup- 
pUes.  troops  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
bringing  out  its  wounded  were  continued 
with  increased  emphasis.  Great  strides 
were  also  made  under  Secretary  Stahr's 
leadership  in  the  Army's  expanding  role 
as  instructor,  adviser,  and  supporter  of 
our  allies  in  those  areas  plagued  or 
threatened  with  insurgency  and  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Secretary  Stahr  has  also  directed  the 
Army  in  a  series  of  cooperative  and  con- 
solidating actions  with  other  services  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  duplica- 
tory  functions  and  activities  and  en- 
hancing the  degree  of  unity  within  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accomplishments  of  this 
magnitude  are  obviously  neither  acci- 
dental nor  the  result  of  only  one  man's 
efforts.  But,  as  the  Army  Secretary.  Mr. 
Stahr  had  the  responsibility  of  taking 
the  best  ideas  of  the  Army  staff  and  sell- 
ing them  to  the  administration,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  He 
represented  the  Army  forcefully  and  ac- 
curately to  congres.sional  committees. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  Army  and  its 
vital  role  has  been  clearly  reflected  in  his 
many  public  utterances,  through  which 
he  has  won  great  respect,  support  and 
understanding  for  the  Army  and  the 
Armed  Forces. 

He  did  not  presume  that  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  transformed  him  into 
a  full-blown  military  genius  in  mufti. 
Instead,  he  listened  and  learned.  In  do- 
ing so  he  gained  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  his  staff.  I  suspect  he  must  have  hit 
it  off  equally  well  in  his  dealings  with  the 
other  services:  never  have  reports  of  in- 
terservice  wrangling  and  dissatisfaction 
regarding  the  Army  been  so  few. 

His  relations  with  the  Congress  have 
been  most  frank  and  cordial.  It  was  al- 
ways a  great  pleasure  to  meet  and  do 
business  with  a  man  in  such  a  respon- 
sible position  who  did  not  pretend  to 
know  the  answer  to  everything,  but  was 
willing  to  apply  hard  work,  intelligent 
analysis,  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
to  produce  the  best  possible  solution  to 
his  problems.  Many  a  bright  young 
Government  executive  could  learn  a 
great  lesson  from  Secretary  Stahr's  per- 
formance. Those  who  believe  that 
razzle-dazzle    and    fancy   footwork   are 


adequate  for  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment's business  should  take  a  look  at 
what  integrity,  dedication,  intelligence, 
and  ability  can  accomplish. 

As  he  returns  to  the  career  he  tem- 
porarily abandoned  17  months  ago,  his 
influence  will  still  be  felt.  He  has  many 
times  expressed  his  great  conviction  on 
the  interrelationship  of  education  and 
national  defense.  As  the  head  of  a  great 
university  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  im- 
press this  message  on  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America. 

I  have  had  a  great  personal  esteem  for 
Secretary  Stahr  for  a  long  time.  His 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
heightened  that  esteem  and  added  to  his 
stature  as  a  national  figure.  I  am  proud 
to  so  state  here  and  for  the  record.  I  am 
sure  I  express  the  sentiment  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  at  large  when 
I  also  offer  a  deep  and  sincere  expression 
of  gratitude  for  his  energetic  leadership 
as  Secretai-y  of  the  Army. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT:  STATEMENT  ON 
CANAL  ZONE  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
JURISDICTION, 

Mr  "WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  FloodI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  ill-advised  action  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  September  17, 
1960.  in  directing  the  formal  display  of 
the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory,  the  question  of  sovereignty  over 
the  zone  has  become  a  topic  of  increas- 
ing discussion  in  the  Spanish  language 
press  of  the  isthmas.  with  resulting  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty. 

Among  the  remarks  of  American 
statesmen  most  often  quoted  out  of  con- 
text on  the  matter  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  are  those  of  President 
William  Howard  Taft,  who,  first  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  later  as  President,  was 
as.sociated  in  responsible  capacity  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
a  longer  time  than  any  other  high 
official. 

On  November  16.  1910.  while  attending 
a  banquet  given  by  the  President  of 
Panama  in  the  capital  city  of  that  Re- 
public. President  Taft  made  this  signifi- 
cant statement: 

We  fire  here  to  construct,  maintain,  oper- 
ate, and  defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  your  country,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  part  of  your  country 
occupied  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  efTcctivelv.  (Source:  Canal  Record,  vol. 
IV   (Nov    23,   19101,   p    100  ) 

Such  comments  by  President  Taft 
were  no  mere  offhand  remarks,  but  a 
deliberately  phrased  declaration  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
clear-cut  and  accepted  statement  of  the 
policy  under  which  the  Canal  Zone  was 
acquired  and  the  Panama  Canal  con- 
structed and  has  since  been  maintained 
and  operated  in  a  land  of  endemic  revo- 
lution and  political  instability.    It  would 


indeed  be  tragic  for  any  weakening  in 
this  policy  to  be  made  at  this  time  of 
international  crisis  which  may  continue 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Any  subtraction  from  the  time-tested 
policy  of  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States  is  well 
calculated  to  cause  disaster  to  the  entire 
world,  for  the  Panama  Canal,  as  a  major 
transportation  artery,  has  long  been  the 
key  target  in  the  long-range  program 
for  Bolshevist  conquest  of  the  Caribbean. 

Furthermore,  the  surrender  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  any  other  country  or 
to  any  international  body  might  well  re- 
sult in  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
the  free  world  as  well  as  open  a  diplo- 
matic Pandora's  txjx.  Tliis  is  no  time 
to  temporize  on  a  subject  of  such  tran- 
scendent significance. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  Presi- 
dent Taft's  significant  statement  may  be 
available  to  all  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, both  legislative  and  executive, 
which  may  be  concerned  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  quote  it 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

I  Prom    the    Canal    Record.    Nov     23.    1910] 
President  Taft's   Visit 

President  Arosemena  and  my  friends  of 
Panama.  I  am  always  glad  to  accept  your 
hospitality.  As  once  I  have  done  In  the  case 
of  Mexico,  so  now  In  the  case  of  Panama, 
I  have  ventured  to  violate  the  customary 
limitation  upon  the  movements  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  leaving  the  soil 
where  It  exercises  sovereignty  to  come  be- 
neath the  flag  and  the  protection  of  a 
friendly  neighbor. 

The  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  peculiar  Interest  that  the  United 
states  has  had  since  that  birth  in  Panama's 
welfare  and  prosperity  found  a  common 
cause  In  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  The  Treaty  between  the  two 
countries  makes  the  United  States  the 
guarantor  of  the  Integrity  of  the  Panama 
Republic,  and.  therefore.  In  a  sense  the 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  her  people 
secured  by  Its  constitution.  Our  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  for  your  Government  re- 
quires us  closely  to  observe  the  course  cf 
conduct  by  those  selected  as  the  officials 
of  yotir  Government  after  they  are  selected, 
and  to  Insist  that  they  shall  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  law.  All  this,  I  say.  makes  us 
especially  Interested  In  what  Is  done  In 
your  Government,  but  this  relation  neither 
calls  for  nor  permits  annexation.  We  are 
here  to  construct,  maintain,  operate  and 
defend  a  world  Canal,  which  runs  through 
the  heart  of  your  country,  and  you  have 
given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and  Juris- 


diction over  the  part  of  your  country  oc- 
cupied by  that  Canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  effectively.  We  do  not  wish  any  further 
responsibility  in  respect  to  your  Govern- 
ment than  is  necessary  in  the  carrying  out 
of  our  purpose  to  construct  and  maintain 
this  Canal.  We  have  no  desire  to  add  to 
the  territory  under  our  jtirisdiction  except  as 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  may  require  It. 
We  have  guaranteed  your  integrity  as  a  Re- 
public, and  for  us  to  annex  the  territory 
would  be  to  violate  that  guaranty,  and 
nothing  would  Justify  It  on  our  part  so  long 
as  Panama  performed  her  part  under  the 
Treaty.  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  as 
emphatic  as  possible,  because  irresponsible 
persons,  without  the  slightest  foundation 
of  fact,  have  started  the  rumor  that  my  visit 
to  the  Isthmtis  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  annexation,  when  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Panama  cannot 
be  too  prosperous,  cannot  be  to  healthy, 
cannot  be  too  strong  a  Government  for  the 
United  States.  And  I  know  I  speak  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  I  say  that  they  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  have  to  take  over  the  respKJnsl- 
bllltles  of  government  in  this  neighborhood, 
beyond  that  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  that 
they  would  feel  utterly  dishonored  in  so 
doing  unless  there  was  some  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Panamanian  people  which  left 
them  no  other  possible  course.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  there  is  not  the  slighest  indication 
or  probability  that  the  Panamanian  people 
will  ever  pursue  a  policy  which  will  require 
such  a  change  in  the  present  most  satis- 
factory relations  between  the  two  Republics. 


PARTICIPATION  OP  CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT   OF    1958 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pKJint  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSE"VELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  California  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  participated  actively  in  all 
programs  authorized  under  the  various 
titles  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  Public  Law  85-864.  A  re- 
cently completed  statewide  evaluation  of 
title  HI  of  the  act,  "Improvement  of 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Instruction,"  was  compiled  from 
responses  of  877  school  districts  enroll- 


ing 80  percent  of  all  the  students  in 
California.  In  summary  they  state  that 
National  E>efense  Education  Act  has  en- 
abled school  districts  to  make  significant 
improvement  in  their  program,  not  only 
in  the  fields  identified  in  the  act,  but  in 
all  subject  areas,  for  National  Defense 
EJducation  Act  has  stimulated  pride  in 
the  quality  of  education  and  created  an 
awakened  sense  of  urgency  for  overall 
educational  improvement. 

Two  facts  are  significant:  the  overall 
improvement  reported  in  the  summary 
has  represented  an  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  California  under  title  III 
of  only  89  cents  per  pupil  per  year:  sec- 
ond, in  all  of  the  responses,  not  a  single 
reference  was  made  to  concern  over 
Federal  control  or  Federal  influence  in 
the  program. 

The  Etfect  of  Title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  as  Reported  bt 
THE  Administrators  of  California  School 
Districts 

(By  Donald  W  Johnson,  consultant.  Bureau 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act  Admin- 
istration I 

During  the  fiscal  years  1959  through  1961. 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion approved  2,680  projects  for  the  Improve- 
ment cf  instructional  programs  In  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
under  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Approvals  were  received  by  887 
school  districts  and  51  oJBces  of  county  su- 
perintendents of  schools  for  projects  requir- 
ing expenditures  of  $8,080,831  In  matching 
Federal  funds.  In  addition,  137  requests  for 
consultant  services  were  approved  under  sec- 
tion 303(ai  (5K 

Alpine  County,  in  which  the  schools  have 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  71.  is  the  only 
county  in  which  there  is  no  school  partici- 
pating In  a  program  authorized  under  title 
III  of  the  National  E>efense  Education  Act. 
Data  for  1959-60  show  that  the  887  partici- 
pating school  districts  had  a  total  average 
daily  attendance  of  2.725.322.  or  81.1  percent 
of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
State;  and  that  the  51  offices  of  county  su- 
perintendents of  schools  whose  projects  were 
approved  represented  schools  with  an  average 
dally  attendance  of  2,974.981,  or  88.5  percent 
of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
State. 

A  summary  of  the  approved  projects  and 
fund  allotments  is  shown  In  table  1  by  sub- 
ject area  and  level. 

More  than  half  (56.9  percent)  of  the  ap- 
proved projects  were  in  science;  24.3  percent 
In  foreign  languages;  and  only  14  percent  in 
mathematics.  The  balance,  or  4.8  percent  of 
the  projects.  Included  more  than  one  subject 
area. 


Tkhi.f.  1        Tillr  III  Xaiiot^al  Defense  Education  Art  project  approvals  for  California  schools  arrording  to  educational  level,  suhjert,  and 

amount  of  Federal  funds  encumbered,  1958-59,  1959-60,  1960-61  fiscal  years 
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lilcmonUMy 


High  school. 
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Tart*  1  —Tille  III  NaHonol  Defense  Educalim  Act  vroject  approvah  for  California  schools  accordina  to  educational  level,  subject,  and 
lABLU  1.      i«ic  iii  i  amount  of  Federal  funds  encumhtred,  195S-69,  1959-60,  1960-61  fiscal  years— Contmuod 
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8,  080,  831 

School  diatrlcta  operating  elementary 
schools  submitted  483  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect* approved,  and  received  87.8  percent  of 
the  total  ftmds;  dlstrlcta  operating  high 
schools,  with  41.7  percent  of  the  approved 
projects,  received  47.2  percent  of  the  funds; 
and  dlstrlcta  operating  Junior  colleges,  with 
10  percent  of  the  approved  projects,  received 
14.9  percent  of  the  funds.  Project  approvals 
for  the  l961-«2  fiscal  year  show  that  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  by  California 
school  districts  operating  elementary  schools 
was  slightly  Increased.  There  were  no  other 
significant  changes. 

The  proportion  of  project  participation  by 
school  districts  for  elementary  school  pur- 
poses is  greater  In  California  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  and  the  districts 
are  receiving  a  larger  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able funds  for  these  purposes.  According 
to  the  latest  report  received  from  the  Office 
of  Education,  n.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  18.6  percent  of  the 
available  funds  have  been  received  by  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Although  large  amounts  of  money  have 
been  distributed  under  title  HI  to  school 
districts  In  California,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  has  been  only  89.7  cents  per  unit 
of  average  daily  attendance  per  year.  This 
figure  Includes  all  allocations  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  approved  projects,  all  administra- 
tive costs  as  well  as  those  for  consultant 
services,  and  the  many  related  activities  car- 
ried on  by  varioTis  bureaus  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  but  it  does 
not    Include    matching   funds   provided    by 


school  districts  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  materials. 

The  Bureau  of  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Administration  recently  completed 
a  statewide  evaluation  of  Its  activities  to 
(1)  determine  how  wisely  the  NDEA  funds 
have  been  utULzed;  (2)  assist  local  school 
districts  In  evaluations  of  their  Instructional 
programs  In  science,  mathematics,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages:  (3)  obtain  appraisals 
of  the  NDEA  program  and  learn  how  serv- 
ices of  the  Bureau  might  be  made  more  ef- 
fective; and  (4)  secure  Information  In  an- 
swer to  questions  raised  by  the  California 
State  Legislature. 

Procedures  for  evaluating  the  activities  of 
the    Bureau    Included    the    following    steps 

1.  Cooperative  planning  with  members  of 
the  Division  of  Instruction  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  to  determine 
specific  purposes  and  techniques  of  the 
evaluative  procedure. 

2.  Involving  representatives  from  the  leg- 
islative budget  committee,  the  ofTlcc  of  the 
legislative  analyst,  and  the  State  depart- 
ment of  finance. 

3  Selecting  Wilbur  Schramm,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Communication  Research  at 
Stanford  University,  as  an  adviser. 

4.  Appointing  an  advisory  committee,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  school  dis- 
tricts and  offices  of  county  superintendents 
of  sch(X)ls,  to  complete  a  pilot  questionnaire. 

5.  Holding  training  sessions  for  representa- 
tives from  offices  of  county  superintendents 
of  schiX)Is  who  In  turn  provide  school  dis- 
tricts with  proper  Instructions  regarding  the 
purposes  and  techniques  of  the  evaluative 
procedure. 


6  Examining  completed  questionnaires, 
grouping  answers  Into  appropriate  categories, 
and  coding  the  answers  for  statistical  treat- 
ment. 

7  Tabulating  responses  to  questionnaires. 
By  April   1.  1962,  the  1.507  responses  that 

had  been  received  from  877  school  districts 
and  51  offices  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools  described  the  effect  of  2.804  projects. 
98  8  percent  of  the  projects  approved. 

riNDINGS    AND    IMPLICATIONS 

The  findings  and  Implications  contained  In 
this  report  are  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
school  districts  with  a  combined  average 
dally  attendance  of  2,694.088,  or  80.3  percent 
of  the  average  dally  attendance  In  California 
public  schools  during  the  1959-80  fiscal  year. 

Finding;  Participation  In  the  programs 
under  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Increases  proportionately  with  the 
size  of  the  district  and  with  the  level  of  the 
district. 

Implication:  Staff  time  must  be  scheduled 
so  thiit  school  districts  can  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  Incentive  programs  which  Involve 
planned  curriculum  improvement. 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  school 
districts  participating  In  programs  under 
title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  according  to  type  and  size.  There  was 
participation  by  16.3  percent  of  the  districts 
in  the  State  whose  average  dally  attendance 
was  less  than  100;  by  35.4  percent  of  the 
districts  with  an  average  dally  attendance 
between  100  and  299;  by  57  percent  of  the 
districts  with  an  average  dally  attendance  be- 
tween 300  and  999;  and  by  80  3  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  districts  with  1,000  average  dally 
attendance  or  more. 


Table  2.- 


'Xumhrr  and  percent  of  California  school  districU,  huiypc  and  size  with  programs  npprund  Jur  parti 
of  National  Defense  Edrtcation  Act.  105S-50,  19o9-60,  and  I960  til  fiscal  years 


dl  financing  under  titU  III 


Group 


Riirirr  of  avrrapp 
d.iily  aiuutl.iiice 


Type  of  .school  district 


Tot^il 


Kk-niontirv 


.N'uinlHT!  IVrprnl 
N'unihrr|  withap-  j  with  ap- 
in  t>tafp  I  provwl  j  prorpd 

projects    projects 


0  !o99... 

MKt  to  2^9 

3(J(l  to9U9 

1,000  to  4,y9<*... 
.'.,000  to9.99M.._. 
1I»,000  to  4y,W!«l. 

.VI, (KX)  to  oy.'jyy 

Over  100,000-.-. 
Total 


515 
2fi4 
2(il 
222 
.13 
20 


80 

84 

124 

\r*\ 
30 


1.V5 
31  S 
47.5 
74.8 
90.9 
S0.0 


1 
l,31»i 


1 
501 


100.  0 
38.  1 


Hiflli  school 


I  I 

INunibrr  I'rrwnt 
N'umhf T' witti  ;iiv-  with  i»p- 
in  Stnt''  '  provpd  I  provrd 

I  projects  j  projtH-us 


4 

21 

»1 

11, 

10 


44  4 

.18  3 
hO  0 
S9  5 
H4  2 
1(X).  0 


1 
176 


100  )l 
79.6 


Unlfled 


N'timlMT 
Number  withap- 
In  .Stat*'  I  proved 
I  projects 


22 
SA 
12 
20 


119 


1 

3 

I'.l 

44 

II 

20 

2 

2 

102 


PiTpent 
Willi  a(>- 
proveil 
projects 


100.  n 

42  9 

4fi.  4 

83.0 

91.7 

100.  0 

lUI  () 

1(K).  0 

8.5.7 


Junior  (^)I]r 


N'unilK-r 
in  Stale 


2 
I 

l'.> 
2 
I 


30 


N'umher  I'lrrtiit 
withai>-  i  with  aj)- 
pro\e<l  I  proved 
projects    project.s 


1 
1 

5 

19 

2 

1 


29 


.■iO.  0 
1(«)  0 
UK).  0 
KO.O 
UK).  0 
100.0 


96.7 


.NumlxT 

N'linilter 

will 

a[v  1 

in  .''^tJile 

prosed  1 
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ects 

.527 

80 

308 

109 

3.'JS 
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370 

2i<7 

W, 

.S<l 

51 

47 

2 

2 

4 

4 

I.IW. 

808 

I'crcciil 
with  :ip- 
prmc'l 
projt  (l.-i 


10  3 
:i,'..  4 
.57.0 

wi  :i 

S'l   ( 

'.r>.  J 
Itm  n 
1(10.  II 

17  y 


The  size  of  the  administrative  staffs  tends 
to  Increase  as  school  districts  grow  In  size, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  provide  adminis- 
trative services  to  a  greater  extent  In  high 


school  and  Junior  college  districts.  Only  15.5 
percent  of  the  615  elementary  school  districts 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than    100    participated    in    programs    under 


title  III  of  NDEA;  and  44.4  percent  of  the 
9  high  school  districts  participated. 
Among  all  the  school  districts  with  less  than 
1.000  average  dally  attendance,  participation 
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In  NDEA  projects  was  shown  to  be  27.7  per- 
cent of  the  1,040  elementary  districts;  70.4 
percent  of  the  115  high  school  distrlcta;  87.5 
percent  of  the  eight  Junior  college  districts; 
and  76  7  percent  of  the  30  unlfled  school 
districts. 

Thus,  although  it  would  appear  that  the 
size  of  a  school  district  Is  the  determining 
factor  In  Its  participation  In  the  program, 
such  Is  not  the  fact.  The  critical  factor  is 
the  size  of  the  administrative  staff  which 
is  given  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
projects  and  time  In  which  to  do  the  re- 
quired work. 

The  school  districts  that  assigned  one  per- 
son to  supervise  all  project  applications  ob- 
tained the  greatest  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance, reported  the  greatest  amount  of 
gain  In  their  Instructional  programs,  and 
liad  the  fewest  problems  In  using  National 
Defense   Education   Act   funds. 

Participation  by  small  elementary  school 
districts  Is  also  directly  related  to  the  size  of 
the  staff  provided  by  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  to  develop  the  ap- 
plications and  to  assist  the  districts  In  the 
implementation  of  the  approved  projects. 

Finding:  Participation  In  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
inversely  proportional  to  the  assessed  value 
per  pupil    of   the  districts. 

Implication:  Incentive  programs  are  not 
effective  In  school  districts  that  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  finance  the  educational 
aspirations  of  the  community. 

Of  the  approximately  500  school  districts 
In  California  that  receive  basic  aid  only, 
190  dlstrlcU.  or  38.2  percent,  participated 
under  title  III  of  NDEA.  The  percent  In- 
creased to  43.7  percent  for  districts  receiv- 
ing equalization  aid  on  the  regular  formula, 
and  to  62.2  percent  for  districts  receiving 
equalization  aid  on  the  basis  of  the  alternate 
formula. 

Among  elementary  school  districts,  61.1 
{>ercent  of  the  alternate  equalization  districts 
participated,  while  only  29.8  percent  of  the 
basic  aid  district.!  submitted  project  applica- 
tions; and  at  the  secondary  level,  the  per- 
cents  were  93  3  percent  and  73  7  percent, 
respectively. 

The  lack  of  participation  in  title  III  by 
wealthy  districts  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  wealth,  anc  not  their  opposition  to  the 
Intent  of  the  NDEA  program.  A  letter 
written  by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  school  districts  In  California  to 
the  Department  of  Education  early  In  the 
program  stated  that  the  district  wtis  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Intent  of  NDEA,  but  did  not 
Intend  to  participate  becatise  the  district 
had  stifficlent  funds  to  finance  any  Improve- 
ments they  deslrtd. 

The  60-50  matching  requirement  of  the 
law  has  worked  a  hardship  on  some  school 
districts,  and  93  Indicated  a  desire  for  a 
more  flexible  form  of  matching.  The  study, 
however,  did  not  support  the  claim  that 
NDEA  makes  "the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer."  On  thf  contrary,  there  was  evi- 
dence In  the  evaluation  documents  to  sup- 
port the  cone  1  us  on  that  NDEA  funds  were 
of  significant  asflstance  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  State  on  a  simple  financial 
basis.  One  large  district  facing  severe  fi- 
nancial problemi^i  received  a  recommenda- 
tion from  Its  staff  that  participation  in 
NDEA  be  discontinued,  but  It  was  the  school 
board's  Judgment  that  failure  to  participate 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  educational 
plans  of  the  district. 

Finding:  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  helped  to  educate  large 
numbers  of  students  In  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  languages. 

Implication:  Financial  Incentives  to 
school  districts  In  special  subject  areas  help 
to  establish  a  desire  on  the  part  of  students 
to  enroll  In  these  subjects,  and  assist  th« 
districts  in  providing  for  the  Increased  en- 
rollment. 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
had  little  Influence  on  enrollments  In  science 
and  mathematics  In  the  elementary  schools 
of  California,  for  these  two  subjects  have 
long  been  part  of  the  required  cotirse  of 
study.  In  foreign  languages,  however,  en- 
rollment in  the  elementary  schools  has  grown 
from  a  very  few  to  187.294  pupils,  8  percent 
of  the  total  ntmiber  of  elementary  pupils  In 
the  State.  It  may  be  concluded  that  money 
made  available  under  title  m  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  a  major  factor 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  programs  In  foreign 
language. 

The  Bureau  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
repKjrts  a  5 1.3 -percent  Increase  In  science 
enrollments,  a  75.1-percent  Increase  In  math- 
ematics enrollments,  and  an  8fl.6-percent 
increase  in  foreign  language  enrollments 
during  the  1959-61  period  when  the  total 
enrollment  in  secondary  schools  increased 
only  47.6  percent.  Similar  figures  are  not 
available  for  the   Junior  colleges. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  "to  enable 
more  students  to  be  educated  In  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages"  Many  factors  have  been  In  opera- 
tion that  would  result  In  Increased  enroll- 
ments. The  purpose  of  the  NDEA  was  to 
help  school  districts  accommodate  this  in- 
crease. 

The  extent  to  which  the  NDEA  was  success- 
ful, In  the  opinion  of  the  administrators  of 
the  public  schools  of  California,  Is  shown 
by  table  3: 

Table  3. — Extent  to  which  title  111  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  teas  ef- 
fective in  enabling  California  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  for  increased  enrollments 
in  science,  Tnathematics,  and  modern  for- 
eign languages 


rciiil  iif  jMjsilivf  resi>oiiiies 


rproi'iit  of 
iMnativp 
responses 


12.0 


26.6 


28.0 


33  4 


( I  n-.ii      Considenible        Some 


Very  little  or 
not  at  all 


+60 


I 


+  40 


+20 


-20 


Reports  from  the  school  districts  submit- 
ting completed  questionnaires  Indicated  that 
student  enrollments  are  related  not  only  to 
current  social  pressures  and  vocational  aspi- 
rations, but  also  to  the  richness  of  the  learn- 
ing environment.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  the  provision  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials has  an  effect  on  enrollment.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Initiation  of  new  programs, 
such  as  the  foreign  language  program  at  the 
elementary  level,  requires  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  funds  to  secure  the  necessary 
equipment  and  teaching  materials.  In  the 
second  place,  the  provision  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  student  experimentation  and 
tise  appears  to  have  a  motivational  Influence 
upon  the  student.  The  Bureau  of  Secondary 
Education  reports  that  the  Increase  In  en- 
rollments In  advanced  science  coiu-ses  re- 
flects higher  educational  goals  on  the  part  of 
the  students  and  satisfaction  with  the  be- 
ginning courses. 

Finding:  Title  in  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  resulted  in  significant  im- 
provement m  the  quality  of  instruction  of- 
fered California  students  In  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages. 

Implication:  The  ijrovislon  of  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials 
stimulates  program  improvement  and  pro- 
vides the  motivation  for  cvurlculum  change 
on  the  part  of  the  district  and  the  rev?ard 
for  change  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  California  State  plan  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  NDEA  requires  from  each  ap- 


plicant district  a  proposal  that  contains  a 
detailed  description  of  the  proposed  program 
of  instruction,  including  specific  descriptions 
of  the  use  of  equipment  and  materials,  the 
plans  of  the  district  for  Insenrlce  educa- 
tion, and  an  evaluation  program.  This  re- 
quirement is  credited  by  districts  as  being 
responsible  for  the  effect  of  the  NDEA  on  the 
improvement  of  Instruction. 

Altogether,  95  percent  of  the  respondents 
to  the  questionnaire  reported  ihat  the  NDEA 
had  been  effective  In  Improving  Instruc- 
tional programs  In  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  languages.  The  extent 
to  which  those  responding  thought  that  the 
NDEA  had  influenced  the  programs  Is  shown 
In  table  4: 

Table  4. — Extent  to  which  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  toaa  ef- 
fective in  improving  instructional  pro- 
grams in  science,  mathematics,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  in  California  schools 


rcrn:il 

of  (lO-Miivi-  responses 

Percent  of 
negative 

resi'OiLsi.'s 

1 

2fi.4 

48.8 

20.4 

4.4 

fJreat 

1            I 

ron>;iderahle 

1                 1 

Some 

1 

Very  little 

or  not  at 

all 

100           80 

60            40 

20 

D            20 

Although  school  districts  reported  consid- 
erable Improvement  in  their  Instructional 
programs,  the  inservlce  plans  contained  In 
the  project  applications  did  not  reach  fru- 
ition, nor  were  the  anticipated  evaluations 
actually  carried  out.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  at  this  time  is  not 
whether  the  programs  improved,  but  rather 
by  what  process  the  improvement  took  place 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  n'omber  of  teachers  Involved  In 
the  program  change. 

For  example,  in  high  schools  where  only 
a  small  number  of  teachers  were  Involved 
In  a  physics  program,  the  process  of  change 
was  effected  by  (1)  sending  one  or  two 
teachers  to  a  stunmer  Institute  or  workshop; 
(2)  upon  their  rettirn  having  them  teach 
physics  under  controlled  conditions:  (3i 
meeting  frequently  during  the  year  with  the 
other  physics  teachers;  (4)  gaining  approval 
from  the  board  of  education  to  continue  ex- 
perimentation for  a  second  year;  (5)  sub- 
mitting an  NDEA  project  for  equipment  and 
consultant  help;  (6)  holding  a  workshop  of 
3  to  7  weeks  for  physics  teachers;  and  (7) 
teaching  the  course  during  the  school  year 
with  constant  constiltant  help.  While  these 
activities  were  going  on,  every  aspect  of  the 
program  was  being  evaluated.  In  the  total 
process,  staff  attitudes  were  developed  that 
made  Implementation  of  the  new  program 
fairly  easy.  Secondary  school  administrators 
reported  that  the  fellowships  provided  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  had  been 
the  greatest  single  factor  In  program 
changes. 

Reports  from  many  high  school  districts 
In  California  indicate  that  when  small 
groups  of  teachers  are  involved,  this  approach 
to  cxirrlculum  change  Is  appropriate. 

At  the  elementary  level,  where  the  number 
of  teachers  Involved  in  a  proposed  program 
change  may  run  into  the  thousands,  the 
approach  described  has  not  proven  effective. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  districts  reported  that  they  were  hav- 
ing difficulties  with  their  Inservlce  programs 
and  that  they  needed  additional  staffing  to 
deal  with  the  problems. 

Another  stimulus  for  change  comes  from 
the  provision  of  additional  equipment  and 
materials.  Regardless  of  the  care  that  may 
be  exercised  In  the  selection  ct  items,  the 
equipment  purchased  will  be  subject  to  some 
criticism.     This  criticism  may  be  expressed 
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by  rejection  of  the  equipment  and  new  ma- 
terlAls  or  by  stated  preferences  for  Items 
other  than  thoM  furnished.  Critical  atU- 
tudes  are  generally  communicated  to  th« 
school  administrators  along  with  recommen- 
daUons.  After  a  cerUln  amount  of  Inter- 
communicaUon.  additional  purchases  of 
equipment  and  materials  are  based  upon  the 
evaluation  and  reconmiendations  of  the  dis- 
sident group,  within  the  framework  employed 
In  making  the  original  purchases. 

Teachers  then  accept  the  responsibility  for 
obtaining  the  skills  needed  to  use  the  addi- 
tional equipment  and  materials.  Many 
teachers  obtain  these  skills  on  their  own 
time  and  at  their  own  expense  through  ex- 
tension and  summer  school  courses.  They 
Introduce  the  additional  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  the  classroom,  make  further  In- 
formal evaluations  of  equipment  needs  and 
instructional  techniques,  and  another  cycle 
of  change  Is  begun. 

The  three  main  aspects  of  the  process  of 
change  appear  to  be  (1)  increased  depth  of 
Involvement  by  the  Individual  teacher;  (2) 
increased  Involvement  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  teachers;  and  (3)  Increased  enrichment 
In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Instructional 
equipment  and  materials  made  available  to 
the  teachers. 

At  this  time  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  years  all  the  teachers  in  a  school  dis- 
trict may  be  involved  In  such  a  process,  al- 
though it  appears  that  the  length  of  time 
win  be  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  teach- 
ers eiffected  and  the  amount  of  change  de- 
sired. The  approach  described  as  appropri- 
ate at  the  high  school  level  Involved  only  a 
few  teachers,  but  took  a  3-year  period  to 
complete. 

Finding:  Administrators  of  school  districts 
report  that  additional  Improvement  In  In- 
structional programs  is  still  necessary. 

Implication:  Continued  assistance  in  im- 
proving Instructional  programs,  and  incen- 
tives such  as  provided  by  the  NDEA  are  de- 
sired by  most  school  districts. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  responding 
school  districts  reported  that  they  had  plans 
for  further  improvement  of  their  Instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials;  one  of  every 
five  r«ported  plans  for  additional  laboratories 
for  classy  in  science  and  modern  foreign 
languages;  one  of  every  eight  anticipated  ad- 
ditional organizational  and  instructional 
changes;  and  one  out  of  two  school  districts 
reported  need  for  additional  staff  to  provide 
ln-8«^ice  education  for  teachers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  districts  generally  re- 
ported that  they  were  unable  to  finance  these 
additions  unless  they  had  financial  assist- 
ance, the  continuation  of  NDEA  programs  or 
other  similar  legislative  programs  is  neces- 
sary if  the  districts  are  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Finding:  Title  HI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  created  a  demand  for  in- 
service  education  programs  that  districts  are 
unable  to  supply  with  existing  resources. 

Implication:  School  districts  In  California 
are  staffed  In  terms  of  maintaining  an  ex- 
isting educational  program,  and  are  thus 
Inadequately  staffed  when  the  legislature  or 
society  places  upwn  the  schools  the  obliga- 
tion for  major  curriculum  change. 

School  districts  were  asked  to  identify 
the  basic  problems  which  they  faced  in  terms 
of  the  Implementation  of  their  NDEA  proj- 
ects and  their  plans  for  future  change.  One 
of  every  six  districts  felt  that  it  lacked  suf- 
ficient help.  Three  out  of  eight  districts 
reported  insufficient  funds  for  tn-servlce 
education  or  for  equipment  and  materials. 
One  of  every  four  districts  reported  that  its 
biggest  problem  was  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  staff;  and  one  of  every  four  re- 
ported the  need  for  local  consultants  to  as- 
sist in  the  In -service  program. 

The  tenor  of  the  reports  received  from 
Um  school  districts  Indicated  that  title  ni 
of  the  NDKA  had  Mrved  as  a  stimulxis  for 
program  change  and  program  Improvement. 


Howe\er,  the  reports  Indicated  that  this 
stimulus  had  come  at  a  time  when  the 
school  districts  lacked  resources  to  provide 
the  n.2cessary  In-servlce  education  for  their 
teaching  staffs,  and  the  supply  of  competent 
teachors  was  insufficient  for  their  needs. 

Finding:  TlUe  lU  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  has  strengthened  the 
awareness  of  school  districts  of  the  need  for 
more  effective  evaluation  procedures. 

Imi)lication :  During  a  period  of  program 
chanf;e,  the  need  for  adequate  tools  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  changed 
program  by  obtaining  evidence  regarding 
improvement  and  learning  places  further 
demands  on  school  districts  for  more  ade- 
quat<  administrative  staffs. 

Sct.ool  districts  were  asked  to  report  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  they  had  c  llected 
and  upon  which  they  based  tJieir  judgment 
regarding  improved  learnings  on  the  part  of 
students.  Professional  opinion  was  the  most 
frequently  used  criterion.  Only  one  of  every 
three  school  districts  reported  any  objective 
evidence  such  as  test  data  or  enrollment  fig- 
ures to  support  their  findings.  MiUiy  ad- 
ministrators reported  that  existing  tests  were 
Inappropriate  for  the  changed  educational 
programs,  that  the  pressure  of  time  upon 
existing  staff  did  not  permit  adequate  eval- 
uation, and  that  they  lacked  the  funds  to 
add  staff  members  for  purposes  of  evalua- 
tion. 

Reports  from  most  of  the  school  district 
adm:  nlstrators  showed  not  only  a  great  need 
for  evaluation  of  their  school  programs;  but 
also  considerable  evidence  that  they  were 
deeply  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  of 
instiuctlon.  The  reports  reflected  an  aware- 
ness that  such  evaluations  were  not  being 
mad;,  and  contained  appeals  to  ttie  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education  for  as- 
sistance in  evaluating  their  programs  with 
mori!  effective  and  appropriate  teste;,  con- 
sultant assistance,  and  financial  assistance 
in  n.alntalning  an  adeqtiate  staff  to  admin- 
ister and  interpret  the  data  which  could  be 
collected. 

PlJiding:  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  stimulated  the  change 
to  a  more  highly  specialized  organization  of 
Instruction. 

Implication:  Tlie  infusion  of  energy  and 
money  Into  any  area  results  in  a  more  com- 
plex and  a  more  highly  specialized  organiza- 
tion. 

School  districts  were  asked  to  describe  the 
organizational  change  which  had  taken  place 
In  tlielr  Instructional  programs.  The  re- 
sponHes  of  the  elementary  school  districts 
Indicated  that  approximately  one  of  every 
three  had  fully  departmentalized  at  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  level;  and  that  some 
degree  of  departmentalization  had  occurred 
as  lo^v  as  the  fourth  grade  In  one  of  every  20 
school  districts.  One  of  every  four  reix>rted 
that  science  was  taught  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject; one  of  every  five  reported  some  type  of 
grouping  to  provide  greater  individualization 
of  Instruction;  and  one  of  every  five  em- 
ployed additional  teachers  to  provide  for  in- 
creas»!d  specialization  of  instruction. 

High  school  districts  reported  a  similar 
trend  toward  Increased  specialization  of  as- 
Blgnnitent.  One  of  every  seven  high  school 
districts  gave  department  heads  released 
time  for  administrative  duties;  1  of  10 
repor;ed  restricting  the  teaching  staff  to 
specific  areas  of  science  or  mathematics;  1 
of  3  reported  changes  in  their  practices 
of  assigning  students  to  classes;  and  1  of 
15  rejKJrted  employing  laboratory  assistants 
in  science  or  in  foreign  language,  and  grant- 
ing free  time  to  teachers  for  program  prep- 
aiatlcn. 

Finding:  Title  III  of  the  NDEA  has  so  far 
had  en  overall  favorable  effect  upon  other 
8ubje<!t  areas  In  the  school  program 

Implication:  Incentive  programs  for  spe- 
cial subject  areas  are  not  necessarily  dam- 
aging to  the  school  program  as  &  whole. 


Four  favorable  comments  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  NDEA  on  other  subject  areas 
were  nuide  for  each  unfavorable  comment 
In  order  of  frequency,  the  favorable  effects 
of  the  NDEA  Included  (1)  the  Increased  use 
of  general  audiovisual  equipment  and  mate- 
rials; (2)  the  establishment  of  a  climate  of 
recognition  for  the  extent  of  Improvement 
possibilities;  (3)  the  development  of  tech- 
niques of  program  appraisal  and  program 
development  In  other  subject  areas;  and  (4) 
improved  cooperation  with  other  school  dis- 
tricts, offices  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  unfavorable  effects  of  the  NDEA  most 
referred  to  were  overloading  the  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  staff;  and  the  feeling 
that  money  had  been  taken  from  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum.  There  were  also  some 
references  to  the  creation  of  staff  Jealousies 
as  a  result  of  selecting  certain  subject  areas. 
In  general,  however,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  school  districts  in  California  that  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  had  been  a 
stimulant  for  program  Improvement  In  all 
areas  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  that  its 
favorable  effects  far  outweighed  any  un- 
favorable effects. 

Finding:  School  districts  have  recom- 
mended changes  in  administrative  practices 
for  title  III  which  are  currently  being  put 
into  effect. 

Implication:  Continual  feedback  from 
school  districts  regarding  any  service  pro- 
gram Is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  to  adaptation  to 
changed  circumstances. 

School  districts  were  asked  to  recommend 
the  changes  in  administrative  practices  that 
would  be  of  assistance  to  them  In  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  financed  under  title 
III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Half  of  the  districts  responding  requested 
that  the  deadline  for  submission  of  projects 
be  shifted  to  the  spring.  An  almost  equal 
number  requested  that  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  AdnUnlstratlon 
take  steps  toward  revising  Its  manual  of 
instructions.'  One  of  ten  school  districts 
stated  that  the  straight  50-50  matching 
should  be  made  more  fiexible  so  that  the 
poorer  school  districts  might  receive  the 
benefits  they  need. 

The  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  already  responded  to  the  request  for 
the  spring  deadline  by  establishing  April  24, 
1962,  as  tlae  deadline  for  applications  for  the 
1962-63  fiscal  year.  The  manual  of  Instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  projects  Is  cur- 
rently under  revision  and  several  statewide 
committee  meetings  will  be  held  to  obtain 
the  reactions  of  school  districts  toward  the 
changes  proposed.  The  provision  of  more 
flexible  matching  requirements  Is  under 
study. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Participation  of  a  school  district  In  title 
III  programs  Is  related  directly  to  the  size 
of  its  administrative  staff  and  Inversely  to  Its 
wealth. 

Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  has  been  successful  in  California 
in  helping  school  districts  to  accommodate 
increased  student  enrollments  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  languages. 

Title  III  has  stimulated  school  admin- 
istrators In  the  State  to  Initiate  programs 
of  Instructional  Improvement;  and  the 
equipment    and    materials    provided    under 
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'  "Manual  of  Information  and  Instructions 
Regarding  Application  for  Projects  Under 
Title  III  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958"  (Public  Law  864) :  "Financial  Assist- 
ance fcH-  Strengthening  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Foreign  Language  In- 
struction— Grants  for  Acquisition  of  Equip- 
ment, Materials,  and  Minor  Remodeling." 
Sacramento:  California  State  Department  <rf 
Education.  1959  (revised). 


title  III  have  a:tcd  both  as  motivation  and 
reward  to  the  U  achers  in  ttoe  school  districts 
involved.  Secondary  school  district  admln- 
Utrutors  credit  ,he  National  Science  Founda- 
tion with  being  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
program  chang;. 

Title  III  has  achieved  only  limited  success 
in  the  development  of  adequate  in-service 
education  progiams  for  teachers  and  the  en- 
couragement of  effective  evaluation  pro- 
grams. School  districts  report  that  they  have 
iiisufflcient  funds  to  employ  adequate  staff 
for  these  purpcses  and  are  seeking  aid  either 
from  such  programs  as  are  represented  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  or  programs 
established   by  the  State  legislature. 

Title  III  ha*  stimulated  the  development 
of  more  complex  and  more  highly  specialized 
instructional  ;jrograms.  which  Include  the 
increased  speidallzatlon  of  teachers  and 
greater   attention    to   pupil   placement. 

Title  III  ha.i  been  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  schcol  program  a^  a  whole.  The 
criticisms  regarding  additional  workload  on 
school  district  staffs  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  use  of  ideas,  equipment, 
and  technique  developed  in  NDEA  sup- 
ported subjects  and  by  the  stimulation  of 
improved   programs   In   other  subject   areas. 

The  experience  of  the  school  districts  Indi- 
cates that  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circmnstances  a  minimum  of  3  years  is 
necessary  for  curriculum  change,  and  that 
considerably  more  time  is  needed  if  large 
numbers  of  ti^achers  are   Involved. 

The  total  cc«t  of  the  NDEA  title  ni  pro- 
gram In  Calif crnla.  including  administrative 
costs,  consultint  and  supervlscMTr  services, 
and  matching  funds  for  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, has  been  approximately  90  cents  per 
pupil  per  year 

Probably  the  most  valuable  result  of  the 
study  is  tha--  it  has  proven  that  small 
amounts  of  money,  when  wisely  spent  as  a 
result  of  careiul  planning,  can  effect  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  educational  program 
in  a  schcxjl  district  and  in  the  State. 


THE  KING-ANDERSON  BILL 

Mr.  ROOSIiTVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thif  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RCX)SEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  critical  times  the  external  pres- 
sures on  the  very  fabric  of  our  existence 
have  tempted  many  to  put  aside  needed 
solutions  to  iiroblems  of  great  domestic 
importance.  Medical  aid  to  the  aged  is 
such  a  problem,  and  such  temptation 
can  no  longer  be  indulged. 

The  King-.\nderson  bill,  now  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Ls  a  carefully  planned  pro- 
cram  which  .supplies  us  with  a  heart- 
ening and  lonf?  overdue  solution.  I  trust 
the  committee  will  give  this  body  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  its  vote  on  this  critical 
measure. 

The  attempt  to  legislate  some  kind  of 
medical  aid  fcr  the  aged  goes  back  more 
than  a  generation  to  the  days  of  my 
father.  It  includes  all  the  various  health 
insurance  proposals,  formal  and  infor- 
mal, that  were  made  by  Senator  Wagner; 
it  includes  the  several  Wagner-Dingell 
bills:  it  Includes  the  Porand  bills;  and 
it  now  includes  the  King- Anderson  bill, 
to  which  this  administration  has  given 
its  unqualified  endorsement. 

Opposition  to  such  proposals  has  al- 
ways come  from  the  same  groups,  bell- 


wethered  by  the  ultraconservative  lobby 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  al- 
though the  reasons  for  such  opposition — 
at  least  its  public  reasons — have  shifted 
from  time  to  time. 

Today  we  hear  loud  protests  against 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  Some  say  it  is 
a  fraud  on  the  public  because  it  does 
not  undertake  to  furnish  certain  bene- 
fits, and  is,  therefore,  not  true  medical 
aid  to  the  aged.  Yet  those  same  voices 
also  opposed  the  earlier  bills  which  did 
extend  those  very  benefits  on  the  ground 
that  too  much  was  being  given  away  and 
in  some  mysterious  way  we  were  so- 
cializing medicine. 

The  hypocritical  posture  of  these  vest- 
ed interests  has  been  clearly  revealed. 
It  is  time  they  confessed  their  true  posi- 
tion is  against  any  medical  aid  on  any 
terms  to  any  citizen  at  any  time — al- 
ways excepting,  of  course,  retired  gen- 
erals and  Meml)ers  of  Congress.  Then 
the  Issue  would  be  joined  and  laid  before 
the  public  in  clear  perspective. 

Until  that  day  comes,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  opposition  for  what  it  is  and 
not  let  it  confuse  and  dissuade  us  from 
the  complete  and  positive  solution  that 
the  King-Anderson  bill  represents. 


RESOLUTION  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS CARRIED  IN  THE 
SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  ORDERED  CON- 
SIDERED JUNE  14 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der tomorrow,  after  disposition  of  the 
business  on  the  Speaker's  table,  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  continuing  appropria- 
tions carried  by  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  1962. 

Mr,  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  advises  me  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  stereotyped  pro- 
vision such  as  we  have  previously  used 
to  clean  up  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIDUAL  OIL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is  recognized 
for  3  hours. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hour  approaches  for  the  fateful  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  on  a  determination  of 
national  trade  policy  to  meet  the  great 
challenges  of  this  decade,  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  that  we  focus  our  attention 
on  a  particular  trade  problem  of  great 
significance  to  the  economy  of  New  Eng- 


land and  the  East — and  a  problem  which 
profoundly  affects  our  Nation's  security. 

In  March  of  1959,  President  Eisen- 
hower by  Executive  order  imposed  man- 
datory controls  on  the  importation  of 
crude  fuel  oil  and  its  products  and  deriv- 
atives. This  was  done  expressly  to  aid 
the  domestic  oil  industry  and  to  encour- 
age greater  exploration  of  crude  oil  in 
this  country.  It  so  happened  that  the 
wording  of  the  order — I  believe  inadvert- 
ently— brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
order  one  particular  derivative  of  crude 
oil  which  could  have  no  conceivable 
effect  upon  domestic  exploration;  that 
is.  residual  oil,  a  byproduct  of  the  re- 
fining process  which  has  traditionally 
been  sold  by  domestic  producers  at  a 
cost  well  below  the  price  of  the  crude  oil 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  the  black 
tarry  substance  which  is  left  after  all 
valuable  oil  products  have  been  refined 
from  the  crude. 

It  is,  in  fact,  so  unimportant  to  do- 
mestic producers  that  through  techno- 
logical advances  they  have  succeeded  in 
steadily  reducing  the  amount  of  residual 
oil  left  from  each  barrel  of  crude  after 
refining.  Many  modern  refineries  have 
so  far  improved  the  refining  process  that 
no  residual  oil  is  left  after  refining. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  domestic  pro- 
duction of  residual  fuel  has  steadily  de- 
clined. This  decline  is  vers'  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  domestic  fuel  oil  produc- 
ing industry  and  the  general  public  be- 
cause as  improvements  are  made  in  the 
refining  process,  the  consumer  benefits 
from  an  overall  lower  cost  for  all  oil 
products. 

While  this  decline  has  taken  place, 
domestic  consumption  of  residual  fuel 
oil  has  remained  constant;  approxi- 
mately 550  million  barrels  in  1960  as  in 
1950.  Even  consumption  on  the  east 
coast,  which  for  many  reasons  must  rely 
on  residual  oil  almost  exclusively,  has 
risen  only  a  few  percentage  r>oints. 

Since  the  President's  proclamation  in 
March  of  1959.  domestic  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration have  continued  to  decline. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  justify  from  an 
economic  standE>oint  the  wisdom  of  these 
controls  insofar  as  their  primary  pur- 
pose is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  jus- 
tify the  wisdom  of  these  controls  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  residual  oil 
consumer  who  has  been  severely  penal- 
ized with  needless  shortages  and  in- 
creased costs. 

When  the  order  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  now  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  in  March  of 
1959,  few  people  realized  the  significance 
of  its  all-inclusive  language.  The  case 
for  allowing  free  importation  of  residual 
oil  was,  in  fact,  never  heard. 

The  only  conceivable  beneficiary  of  re- 
sidual oil  import  controls  is  the  domestic 
coal  industry  which,  it  is  argued,  would 
benefit  from  the  elimination  of  residual 
oil  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
This  argument  is  entirely  fallacious  since 
the  elimination  of  all  residual  oil  in  the 
United  States  would  not  put  a  single  coal 
miner  back  to  work.  The  imposition  of 
controls,  however,  helps  through  regu- 
lated marketing  sjrstema  to  inflate  the 
price  of  residual  oil  and  thereby  permit 
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higher  charges  by  the  barons  of  the 
coal  industry  to  east  coast  consumers. 
These  controls  do  no  more  than  encour- 
age excessive  profits  by  the  interests 
which  control  the  mines.  The  elimina- 
tion of  all  residual  oil  imports  would  re- 
sult only  in  a  3  percent  increase  in  coal 
consumption,  which  would  be  more  than 
met  by  increasing  the  output  of  existing 
mechanized  facilities. 

The  coal  industry  seized  upon  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  its  own  interests  and 
it  has  staunchly  defended  the  continua- 
tion of  t;iese  quotas.  The  industry  has 
in  fact  gone  to  great  extremes  including 
placing  an  extravagant  advertisement  in 
many  newspapers  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
demanding  that  the  Congress  tighten 
controls  on  imports  of  crude  and  residual 
oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  advertisement 
sponsored  by  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  to  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues subscribed  by  authorizing  the  use 
of  their  signature  in  the  advertisement, 
along  with  several  other  inserts  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

(See  exhibit  1,  New  York  Times  re- 
print.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  confident  that  this 
advertisement  went  well  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  many  of  my  colleagues  when  they 
permitted  the  use  of  their  name  in  con- 
nection with  a  brief  and  innocuous  state- 
ment purporting  to  maintain  a  healthy 
domestic  fuel  industry.  This  advertise- 
ment went  far  beyond  the  point  of  view 
intended  to  be  expressed  by  many  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  the  views  stated 
in  this  advertisement. 

Before  taking  each  of  these  assertions 
and  comparing  them  with  the  facts,  I 
would  like  it  noted  for  the  record  that 
this  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  flagrant  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  the  Congress  at  a 
most  difiBcult  time.  The  coal  industry 
has  seized  upon  the  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress over  the  President's  trade  expan- 
sion program  as  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance its  own  selfish  interests.  It  is  a 
familiar  but  reprehensible  tactic  at  a 
time  when  Members  of  Congress  are 
weighing  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  to 
come  before  us  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  truly  in  the  national  interest. 
The  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  has 
blatantly  attempted,  in  a  way  offensive 
to  the  democratic  process,  to  blackmail 
the  Congress  into  submitting  to  their  de- 
mands. We  in  New  England  do  not 
subscribe  to  such  an  unenlightened 
approach. 

The  analysis  of  each  assertion  in  this 
advertisement  demonstrates  its  total 
irresponsibility. 

(See  exhibit  2,  "Congress  Speaks," 
April  9.  1962.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  confident  that  the 
executives  of  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  will  insure  that  expenditures 
incurred  for  advertisements  of  this 
sort — over  $7,000  in  the  New  York  Times 
alone — will  appear  in  its  reports  of  lobby- 
ing expenditures  which  must  be  filed 
with  the  Congress. 

We  in  New  England  cannot  afford  to 
lavish  vast  sums  of  money  for  expensive 
newspaper   advertisements  in  order  to 


influence  the  public  or  the  Congress.  We 
can  ir.erely  try  to  state  the  facts.  Our 
interest  is  the  consumer.  Our  interest 
is  not  in  enhancing  our  profits  and  divi- 
dends. Our  interest  is  in  permitting 
New  ICngland  to  compete  fairly  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  We  ask  merely  to  be 
free  from  onerous  controls  which  artifi- 
cially support  the  price  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial vitally  needed  in  our  economy. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  New  England 
congressional  delegation  and  the  New 
England  Council  joined  in  a  petition  to 
the  C'ffice  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation for  a  study  of  the  national  se- 
curity justification  for  the  continuation 
of  controls  on  residual  fuel  oil.  Over 
100  submissions  were  made  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  which 
is  required  by  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  who  is  then  re- 
quired, based  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions to  either  eliminate  or  reaffirm  the 
previous  proclamation.  Every  responsi- 
ble Ciovernment  agency  filed  its  views 
with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  [  am  informed  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department 
among  others  recommended  elimination 
of  these  controls.  I  am  informed  that 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Plan.iing  also  recommended  elimination 
of  these  controls  and  that  tentative  con- 
clusiDns  were  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  last  January.  On 
apprDximately  March  1,  formal  recom- 
mendations were  made  to  the  White 
Houi.e.  As  of  this  date,  however,  no 
action  has  been  officially  taken. 

I  do  not  know  what  accounts  for 
this  delay  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tratian.  The  President  has  eloquently 
stated  his  concern  for  the  consumer,  even 
to  the  extent  of  submitting  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  Yet  he  has  per- 
mitted these  costly  controls  to  remain 
in  efi'ect — controls  which  he  soundly  de- 
nounced as  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chus'?tts — controls  which  have  cost  the 
New  England  economy  over  $30  million 
a  year  in  increased  costs.  Again  the 
President  has  eloquently  expressed  his 
desire  for  freer  trade  throughout  the 
world.  Yet  he  has  permitted  to  remain 
in  effect  an  unjustified  control  on  Im- 
ports which  jeopardize  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Venezuela,  one  of  our  most 
important  allies  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  continuation  of  import  controls 
on  residual  oil  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  most  fundamental  objectives  of 
this  administration. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  a  very  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  20, 
1962  points  out  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween certain  administration  policies 
and  the  continuation  of  residual  oil 
quotas. 

(See  exhibit  3,  Boston  Herald  editorial 
of  April  20.  1962.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  in  New  England  and 
indeed  those  of  us  throughout  the  East 
who.se  constituents  have  suffered  the 
heavy  burdens  of  artificially  infiated  fuel 
oil  costs  these  past  few  years  will  watch 
with  considerable  interest  the  President's 
decision  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  I  dare 
say  'ihat  his  action  will  have  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  reaction  of  many  of  us  to 


the  President's  request  for  increased  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  freer  trade  policy. 

The  contradiction  between  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  expansion  program  and 
continued  import  restrictions  is  obvious 
when  New  England  is  asked  to  accept 
for  many  of  its  key  industries  increased 
imF>ort  competition  as  to  finished  prod- 
ucts, yet  is  being  denied  free  access  to 
the  raw  material  essential  to  the  manu- 
facturing process. 

Ironically  many  of  those  industries 
which  rely  most  heavily  upon  residual 
oil  are  industries  which  must  now  com- 
pete in  free  world  markets  for  the  sale 
of  their  finished  products.  For  example, 
the  paper  industry  has  no  tariff  or  quota 
protection.  It  must  sell  its  newsprint 
in  Boston  and  in  New  York  in  open 
competition  with  Canadian  and  Euro- 
pean competition.  Energy  costs  in  the 
manufacture  account  for  12  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  overall  cost.  Certain  New 
England  paper  manufacturers  have  been 
denied  access  to  residual  oil.  Others 
have  incurred  substantially  increased 
costs  in  purchasing  their  residual  oil 
requirements.  One  substantial  paper 
manufacturer  incurred  increased  costs 
of  $100,000  in  1  year  because  of  the  in- 
flation in  the  price  of  residual  oil  caused 
by  impHDrt  quotas.  This  manufacturer  is 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  Maine 
and  in  the  particular  year  involved, 
1961.  operated  at  a  deficit.  It  is  princi- 
pally the  differential  in  energy  costs 
which  permits  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  undersell  New  England  manufac- 
turers in  Boston  and  New  York  from  $6 
to  $12  per  ton.  It  is  indeed  tragic  when 
basic  industries  which  employ  thousands 
of  our  people  must  pay  substantial  price 
premiums  for  essential  raw  materials 
due  to  an  unjustified  and  senseless  trade 
policy  and  then  compete  in  open  com- 
petition with  foreign  manufacturers 
which  have  a  substantial  advantage  in 
reduced  energy  costs. 

To  be  effective,  a  trade  policy  must  be 
consistent.  The  establishment  of  a  re- 
strictive policy  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  coal  regions  may.  as  in  this  in- 
stance, make  it  impossible  for  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  place  his  finished 
products  in  free  competition  with  the 
products  of  other  countries.  While  we 
may  be  able  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tage imposed  upon  our  manufacturers  by 
increased  labor  costs  in  this  country,  it 
is  difficult  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  adverse  results  of  a  restrictive  trade 
policy  on  a  raw  material  should  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  achieve  the  bene- 
fits of  free  trade  in  end  products.  The 
continuation  of  the  quota  program  is  a 
discriminatory  burden  on  New  England 
manufacturers  and  defeats  the  objectives 
of  the  President's  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  be  argued  by  the  proponents  for 
the  continued  existence  of  quotas  that 
the  price  of  residual  oil  in  recent  months 
has  experienced  a  substantial  decUne. 

There  has  in  fact  been  a  price  decline 
of  20  cents  per  barrel  at  cargo  or  whole- 
sale levels  in  the  last  2  months.  This  has 
been  brought  about  partly  by  a  general 
decline  in  the  price  of  oil  products,  partly 
by  the  substantially  enlarged  quotas  put 
into  effect  as  of  April  1  and  partly  by 
normal  seasonal  declines.    Whether  this 


recent  price  drop  will  reach  down  to  the 
consumer  level  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
any  event,  excess  costs  for  past  years 
cannot  be  retrieved  and  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  quotas  will  not  be  tightened 
up  again  with  resulting  quota-induced 
price  increases  in  the  future.  The  quota 
program  as  it  applies  to  residual  oil  is 
wrong  in  principle. 

The  quota  system  freezes  competition 
in  the  distribution  of  residual  oil;  it 
eliminates  interfuel  competition  and 
precludes  new  distributors  from  enter- 
ing the  field.  This  destruction  of  com- 
petition and  this  disruption  of  normal 
marketing  procedures  can  only  mean  the 
continuation  of  artificially  high  prices  in 
excess  of  world  market  levels.  Even  at 
this  time  following  reductions  in  the 
price  of  residual  oil  in  the  East,  there  is 
a  wide  disparity  between  the  price  of 
bonded  and  nonbonded  oil  according  to 
the  most  current  figures  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  oil  sold  in  American 
harbors  for  use  in  international  com- 
merce and  residual  oil  sold  in  the  same 
American  harbors  for  domestic  use. 
During  recent  months,  this  disparity  has 
ranged  from  25  to  40  cents  per  barrel. 
It  is  the  most  accurate  indication  of  the 
true  cost  to  the  consumer  of  residual  oU 
quotas.  One  may  cite  statistics  for  barge 
prices,  posted  prices,  odd  lot  prices,  and 
depending  upon  what  statistical  index  is 
used,  almost  any  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  But  the  basic  difference  in  cost 
brought  about  by  the  quota  system  is  the 
increased  price  of  oil  sold  under  the 
quota  from  oil  sold  not  under  the  quota 
in  the  same  lof^ation.  This  increase  con- 
tinues to  ramie  for  New  England  alone 
In  the  $25, "30  million  level  according  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and 
the  New  England  Council. 

According  \o  the  difference  between 
bonded  and  ntmbonded  bunker  prices  for 
ships  in  November  of  1961.  the  difference 
was  31  cents  per  barrel.  Without  im- 
port restricticns.  the  price  level  on  the 
east  coast  would  have  been  at  least  30 
cents  per  barrel  lower  last  November  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. The  seasonal  price  decUne  which 
occurred  on  March  12  reduced  the  differ- 
ential to  20  cents  per  barrel  but  con- 
sidering that  300  minion  barrels  a  year 
are  consumed  on  the  east  coast,  this  is 
still  an  enormDus  sum. 

The  New  England  Council  coiiducted 
a  survey  of  many  manufacturing  firms 
and  public  institutioris  throughout  New 
England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tabulation  of  a  random 
sample  of  New  England  consumers  with 
the  amount  of  increased  costs  which 
they  have  paid  In  1961  as  a  result  of  the 
imposition  of  residual  oil  quotas  is  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

'See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Also  an  article  dated 
March  26,  1962,  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  Barron's  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly,  underscores  the 
great  contradiction  between  residual  oil 
quotas  and  the  President's  policy  of  freer 
trade. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  do  not  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  any  preferential  treatment 


in  New  England.  We  ask  only  for  the 
opportunity  to  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We 
do  not  seek  in  the  forthcoming  debate 
over  the  trade  bill  to  blackmail  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress  into  cater- 
ing to  our  special  interests  in  order  to 
gain  our  support  for  the  President's 
trade  expansion  program.  Our  support 
or  our  rejection  of  the  President's  bill 
will  be  based  upon  our  own  honest  and 
objective  evaluation  of  its  merits  and 
upon  our  own  assessment  of  the  way  in 
which  this  bill  will  contribute  to  the 
overall  interests  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. I  must  add,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law,  assuming  it  is 
enacted,  will  be  all  important,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  have  confidence  in  the  way  in 
which  these  increased  powers  will  be  ad- 
ministered if  the  handling  of  the  residu- 
al oil  matter  is  a  true  indication  of  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  U5. 
trade  relations  with  other  free  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  poor  standard  indeed  and 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  logic,  it 
must  be  rectified.  Those  of  us  from 
consuming  areas  of  the  country  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  to  receive  some  as- 
surances from  the  administration  that 
we  will  not  be  asked  to  suffer  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  a  freer  trade  policy  with- 
out similarly  enjoying  its  benefits,  that 
we  will  not  be  asked  to  place  our  finished 
manufactured  products  in  free  and  open 
comr>et:tion  unless  we  can  similarly  pur- 
chase essential  raw  materials  in  free  and 
open  competition. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
included  a  copy  of  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  November  of  1961  on  this  vital  subject. 

•  See  exhibit  6.) 

Exhibit    1 
I  Advertisement   from   the  New  York  Times, 

Apr.  1.  1962] 
Congress     Speaks:      "Sectjee.     Dependable, 

Domestic     Pukls     Vitai,     to     Ouk     Na- 
tional Welfare  ' 

To  o\ir  congressional  colleagues:  A  secure 
and  dependable  domestic  fuel  supply  is 
basic  to  the  continued  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion, to  its  industrial  development,  to  the 
consuming  public,  and  to  the  national 
security. 

We  must  never  reach  the  point  where 
fuels  produced  domestically  are  insufBclent 
for  aU  national  needs,  including  national 
defense  production  In  case  of  war  or  other 
emergency. 

As  imports  of  both  residual  and  crude  oil 
continue  to  increase,  we  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  them.  Domestic  pro- 
duction and  transportation  facilities  for 
both  petroleum  and  coal  are  thereby  weak- 
ened, and  the  national  security  is 
endangered. 

These  facts  are  Important: 

Total  imports  of  residual  oil  Increased 
from  119  million  barrels  in  1951  to  235  mU- 
llon  barrels  in  1961.  Imports  in  1961  were 
53  mllUon  barrels  greater  than  in  1958,  the 
last  year  before  controls  were  started. 

For  6  years  there  has  been  no  Increase  in 
domestic  crude  production,  while  Imports 
of  crude  and  products  {except  residual)  have 
increased  by  an  average  of  about  50,000 
barrels  per  day  annually  since  1956.  In 
contrast  to  static  production  In  the  United 
States,  crude  production  in  the  free  world 
outside  the  United  SUtes  has  Increased  50 
percent,  and  in  Russia  production  has 
doubled. 

Exports  of  Venezuelan  residual  oil  to  the 
United  States  Increased  from  170  million  bar- 


rels in  1958  to  208  million  barrels  in  1960. 
during  the  yean  that  the  Import  control 
program  has  been  In  effect. 

Venezuelan  crude  oil  exports  lo  the 
United  States  totaled  192  million  barre  .s  In 
1958,  and  were  up  to  200  million  barrels  in 
1960. 

The  posted  price  of  residual  oU  in  cargo 
lots  per  barrel  in  Boston  Harbor  was  C2.43 
per  barrel  In  1958  (Immediately  prior  to  con- 
trols), and  »2.26  per  barrel  on  March  21, 
1962,  after  35  months  of  Import  controls. 

Excessive  oil  imports  have  caused  a  signif- 
icant decline  In  exploration  and  drilling  for 
domestic  crude  oil. 

Imported  residual  has  Increased  from  the 
equivalent  of  45  miUion  tons  of  competing 
U.S.  coal  to  55  mUllon  tons  in  4  years. 
These  excessive  imports  have  decreased  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, have  reduced  railroad  revenue  from  coal 
transportation  and  are  forcing  a  decline  in 
roUing  stock  available  for  transporting  of 
coal. 

Reliance  for  meeting  the  Nation's  fuel  re- 
quirements— both  for  normal  economic 
growth  and  the  security  of  our  Nation^ 
must  never  be  upon  insecure  and  uncertain 
sources. 

Signed  by: 

Senator  J.  Glekn  Beall.  Republican,  of 
Maryland;  Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
Republican,  of  Utah;  Senator  Qcentin  N. 
BuRDicK,  Democrat,  of  North  Dakota;  Sena- 
tor John  M.  BtrrLnt,  Republican,  of  M-iry- 
land;  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia:  Senator  Phank  Carlson,  Re- 
publican, of  Kansas;  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky:  Senator 
Ernest  GRtTSNiNO.  Democrat,  of  Alaska:  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartkk.  Democrat,  of  Indians: 
Senator  Gale  W.  McGee.  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming: Senator  Theuston  B.  Morton.  Re- 
publican, of  Kentucky;  Senator  Prank  E 
Moss.  Democrat,  of  Utah;  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia:  Sen- 
ator John  G.  Tower.  Republican,  of  Texas: 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yakborouch,  Democrat,  of 
Texas:  Senator  Milton  R.  Young.  Repub- 
lican, of  North  Dakota;  Representative 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt.  Democrat,  of  Virginia; 
Representative  Wathe  Aspinall,  Democrat. 
of  Colorado:  Representative  Cleveland  M. 
Bailet,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia:  Repre- 
sentative Howard  H.  Baker,  Republican,  of 
Tennessee;  Representative  William  A. 
Barrett.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Repre- 
sentative Ross  Bass,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee; 
Representative  William  G.  Bray,  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana:  Representative  Daniel 
B.  Brewster,  Democrat,  of  Maryland;  Rep- 
resentative Frank  W.  Burke,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky;  Representative  James  A.  Byrne, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Representative 
Frank  Ckelf.  Democrat,  of  Kentucky:  Rep- 
resentative J.  Edgar  Chenoweth.  Repub- 
lican, of  Colorado. 

Representative  Robert  B.  Chiperfield.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois;  Representative  Frank 
M.  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania:  Rep- 
resentative Robert  E.  Cook,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio;  Representative  John  H.  Dent.  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania;  Representative  Win- 
FiKLD  K.  Denton,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Rep- 
resentative W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina;  Representative  Thom.as 
N.  Downing.  Democrat,  of  Virginia;  Repre- 
sentative Ed  Edmondson.  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa; Representative  Carl  Elliott.  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama;  Representative  Robert  A. 
Everett,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Representa- 
tive George  H.  Fallon,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land; Representative  Ivor  D.  Fenton.  Repvib- 
llcan.  of  Pennsylvania;  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania: 
flepresentatlve  SAJitriL  N.  Fsixscl,  Demcx-rat, 
of  M.-u-yland;  Representative  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz.  Democrat,  of  Maryland:  Representa- 
tive Kathbtn  I.  Granakan,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Representative  KxNNrrH  J. 
Gray.  Democrat,  of  Illinois;    Representative 
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William  J.  Gbkkk,  Jk.,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Representative  Ralph  R.  Haeding, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho;  Representative  Watnk 
L.  Hats,  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Representative 
Ken  Hechlek,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia; 
Representative  Robert  W.  Hemphill,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina:  Representative  El- 
MEB  J.  Holland,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Representative  George  Htjddleston,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

Representative  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri;  Representative  Richard  H. 
IcHORD,  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Representa- 
tive W.  Pat  Jennings,  Democrat,  of  Virginia; 
Representative  Thomas  P.  Johnson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland;  Representative  Carroll 
D.  Kearns,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Representative  Elizabeth  Kei,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia;  Representative  David  S.  King, 
Democrat,  of  Utah;  Representative  John  C. 
KuNKEL,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Rep- 
resentative Richard  E.  Lankpord,  Democrat, 
of  Maryland:  Representative  Roland  V.  Lib- 
ONATi,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Representative 
Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Illinois; 
Representative  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  Maryland;  Representative 
William  H.  Milliken,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Representative  William  E.  Min- 
SHALL,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  Representative 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Democrat,  of  New  Mex- 
ico; Representative  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Re- 
publican, of  West  Virginia;  Representative 
William  S.  Moorhiad,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Representative 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico; 
Representative  James  "p..  Morrison,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana;  Representative  William 
H.  Natchhi,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Repre- 
sentative Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania;  Representative  Arnold  Olsen, 
Democrat,  of  Montana. 

Representative  Otto  E.  Passman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana;  Representative  Carl  D. 
Perkins,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky:  Representa- 
Richard  H.  Pofp,  Republican,  of  Virginia: 
Representative  Melvin  Price,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois;  Representative  George  M.  Rhodes, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania:  Representative 
Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Democrat,  of  Alaska:  Rep- 
resentative Walter  Rogers,  Democrat,  of 
Texas;  Representative  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
Republican,  of  Indiana:  Represenative  John 
P.  Saylor,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Representative  George  E.  Shipley,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois:  Representative  Eugene  Sileh,  Re- 
publican, of  Kentucky;  Representative  John 
M.  Slack.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia; 
Representative  Howard  W.  Smith,  Democrat, 
of  Virginia;  Representative  Brent  Spence, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Representative  Har- 
LET  O.  Staggers,  Democract,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Representative  Tom  Steed,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma;  Representative  Frank  A.  Stub- 
BLEPiELD,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Repre- 
sentative Herman  Toll.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Representative  Thor  C.  Tollefson. 
Republican,  of  Washington:  Representative 
James  W.  Trimble.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas: 
Representative  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania:  Representative  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Representative  John  C.  Watts.  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky:  Representative  J.  Irving  Whalley, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Representative 
Victor  Wickersham.  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

OTHERS  IN   congress  AGREE 

Personal  statements  by  110  Members  of 
Congress  warning  of  the  dangers  of  exces.sive 
oil  Imports  to  domestic  fuels  have  been 
collected  and  published  In  a  small  brochure 
entitled  "Congress  Speaks."  Those  quoted, 
by  permission,  represent  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  both  political  parties,  as  do  the 
signers  of  the  above  letter.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


Exhibit  2 

"Congress  Speaks" — Full  Page  Ad  in  the 
Times,  April  1,  1962 

The  $7,000  full  page  paid  advertisement 
in  the  national  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  Fools  Day  over  the  printed 
slgnattires  ol  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of 
the  democra*;ic  process. 

This  high  pressure  propaganda  release  by 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  appeared 
in  the  natioaal  press  Just  3  days  after  Mr. 
Edward  A.  MoDermott,  Acting  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  in  his  speech 
before  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
made  the  following  statement  relative  to  the 
study  being  conducted  by  his  office  on  the 
question  of  residual  oil  Imports:  "We  will 
shortly  submit  our  findings  to  the  President 
and  a  decisiDn  should  be  forthcoming  very 
soon." 

The  foUovnng  analysis  of  the  statements 
made  in  tlils  advertisement  is  presented 
merely  to  show  the  extent  of  irresponsibility 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  and 
not  to  emberrass  the  Members  of  Congress 
whose  names;  appeared  under  the  statement ; 

1.  "Imports  of  residual  oil  increased  from 
119  million  barrels  in  1951  to  235  million 
barrels  In  19t31." 

(The  important  fact  is  that  the  total  use 
of  residual  oil  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased less  than  10  percent  over  the  last 
12  years.  Dijmestlc  production  is  dwindling 
and  Imports  must  fill  the  gap  ) 

2.  "Imports  of  crude  and  products  have 
Increased  by  an  average  of  about  50.000  bar- 
rels per  day  annually  since  1956." 

(The  restrictions  on  residual  oil  and  the 
restrictions  on  crude  oil  are  entirely  different 
problems  and  completely  unrelated  to  the 
study  which  has  been  going  on  since  last 
June  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. ) 

3.  "Exports  of  Venezuelan  residual  oil  to 
the  United  States  Increased  from  170  million 
barrels  in  1958  to  208  million  barrels  In 
1960." 

(As  pointed  out  above,  as  domestic  produc- 
tion diminishes  each  year,  exports  must  fill 
the  gap.) 

4.  "Venezuelan  crude  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  totaled  192  million  barrels  In 
1958  and  200  million  barrels  in   1960." 

(Again  this  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  residual  oil  question.  It  Is  a  mean- 
ingless statement  and  Is  not  Important  to 
the  Issue  before  the  executive  branch  ) 

5.  "The  posted  price  of  residual  oil  in 
cargo  lots  in  Boston  was  $2.43  per  barrel  In 
1958  and  $2.26  per  barrel  In  March  1962. 

(Everyone  knows  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  oil  products  was  high  during  the  Suez 
crisis.  Oil  users  also  know  that  as  of  today, 
they  are  paying  at  least  25  cents  a  barrel 
more  than  they  would  If  controls  were  re- 
moved. Actual  price  for  nonquota  oil  In 
New  York  Harbor  at  the  present  time  Is  $2.21 
per  barrel  whereas  oil  under  the  Import  pro- 
gram Is  being  sold  at  $2.47  per  barrel  ) 

6.  "Excessive  oil  Imports  have  caused  a 
significant  decline  In  exploration  and  drilling 
for  domestic  crude  oil." 

(Again  the  big  switch  away  from  the 
residual  oil  question.  Residual  oil  imports 
have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  ex- 
ploration or  drilling  In  this  country  ) 

7.  "Imported  residual  has  Increased  from 
the  equivalent  of  45  million  tons  of  compet- 
ing U.S.  coal  to  55  million  tons  In  4  years. 
These  excessive  Imports  have  decreased  pro- 
duction and  employment  In  the  coal  Indus- 
try, have  reduced  railroad  revenue  from  coal 
transportation  and  are  forcing  a  decline  In 
rolling  stock  available  for  transporting  of 
coal." 

(The  Inference  that  all  residual  oil  replaces 
coal  is  absolutely  unwarranted  Residual  oil 
has  been  used  as  fuel  as  far  back  as  World 
War  I  and  now  serves  markets  which  have 
been  beyond  coal's  reach  and  markets  which 


they  will  never  be  able  to  serve.  It  is  strange 
Indeed  that  the  coal  Industry  should  men- 
tion reduced  railroad  revenue  when  the 
dlesellzed  railroads  represent  the  largest 
single  market  loss  the  coal  Industry  has 
suffered.) 

8.  "Reliance  for  meeting  the  Nation's  fuel 
requirements — both  for  normal  economic 
growth  and  the  security  of  our  Nation — must 
never  be  upon  Insecure  and  uncertain 
sources." 

(It  Is  unbelievable  that  anyone  in  this 
country  would  endeavor  to  characterize  our 
Venezuelan  neighbors  as  being  an  Insecure 
and  uncertain  source  for  an  essential  raw 
material,  to  label  our  strongest  allies  in  an 
alliance  progress  as  "Insecure."  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  times  of  peace  and  war,  oil  sup- 
plies from  the  Caribbean  area  have  been 
more  certain  and  more  secure  than  any  other 
fuel  sources.  During  World  War  II,  Vene- 
zuela kept  our  fighting  forces  well  supplied 
with  fuel  and  since  World  War  II.  there  has 
not  been  a  single  interruption  In  the  supply 
of  residual  from  Venezuela;  whereas  there 
have  been  many  long  tedious  Interruptions 
to  the  supply  of  coal  due  to  strikes.) 
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Exhibit  3 

I  From    the   Boston  Herald,   Apr.  20,   1962] 

Prices,  Steel  and  Oil 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  declined 
to  interfere  with  a  price  raising  conspiracy 
on  residual  oil.  New  England's  prime  low  cost 
fuel. 

The  conspirators  are  the  coal  Industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  certain  coal-carry- 
ing railroads.  They  want  the  price  of 
residual  to  stay  up  high  enough  to  force 
utilities,  office  and  apartment  buildings,  in- 
dustries, and  hospitals  to  burn  coal  rather 
than  oil. 

These  groups  persuaded  former  President 
Elsenhower  to  set  up  Import  quotas  on 
residual  oil  even  though  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers have  no  Interest  in  this  byproduct. 
which  sells  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  crude 
oil  It  is  derived  from.  The  only  purpose 
was  to  ease  the  depression  in  the  coal 
states. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  New  England 
Council,  the  Oil  Users'  Association,  and  the 
New  England  Congressmen,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  retained  the  quota  restric- 
tion, although  it  did  lift  the  quota  limitation 
by  10  percent  beginning  April  1. 

The  New  England  Council  has  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  slump  In  coal  Is 
not  due  to  the  competition  of  residual  oil 
and  that  the  quota  restriction  cannot  relieve 
the  slump  perceptibly. 

If  conditions  in  the  coalfields  are  so 
critical  as  to  the  need  national  help.  New 
England  stands  ready  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  do  her  share.  But  New  England 
does  not  want  to  be  assessed  above  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  a  disorderly  project  of 
relief  that  has  no  promise  of  success,  anyhow. 

After  United  States  Steel  raised  its  prices. 
President   Kennedy  cited  the  consequences. 

He  saw  a  billion  dollars  added  to  the  cost 
of  national  defense. 

The  quotas  on  residual  oil  also  Increase  the 
cost  of  defense,  even  though  well  short  of  a 
billion  dollars.  Defense  Installations  In  New 
England  and  elsewhere  on  the  east  coast  are 
having  to  pay  more  for  fuel.  The  Navy  has 
had  to  pay  more  to  supply  Its  ships. 

But  other  Government  departments  have 
had  to  meet  added  costs,  and  Government 
subsidized  ships  have  had  to  pay  as  much 
as  63  cents  per  barrel  more  from  the  same 
dockslde  spigot  as  foreign  vessels  whose 
boiinded  oil  Is  not  subject  to  Import  re- 
strictions. 

The  President  cited  the  Inflationary  effect 
of  the  steel  price  Increase.  Is  there  no  in- 
flationary effect  when  New  England  has  to 
have  its  already  high  cost  fuel  position  made 
even  more  costly? 


Steel  \B  steel  and  oU  Is  oil.  perhaps,  but 
prices  are  prices  whether  for  steel  or  oil.  So 
Is  inflation  Inflation. 

The  residual  oil  quotas  must  go  or  hold- 
the-Une  policies  have  no  meaning. 

EXHTBTT    4 

Dictaphone      Corp.,      Bridgeport,      Conn., 

$1,000. 
Robertson  Paper  Box  Co.,  Inc..  Montvllle. 

Conn.,  $6,600. 

Snow  Flake  Canning  Co.,  Brunswick. 
Maine,  $11,308.60. 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine, 
$340,715. 

Songo  Shoe  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Port- 
land, Maine.  $6,750. 

Keyes   Fibre   Co..  WatervUle,  Klalne.  $i5,- 

000. 
Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co..  Bangor,  Maine, 

$30,102.10. 

Raytheon  Co  .  Lexington.  Mass.,  $58,800. 

Lewls-Shepard.  Watertown,  Mass.,  $1,000. 

Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co.,  North  An- 
dover,  Mass..  $8,875. 

Chase  Mills  Realty  Trust.  Watertown, 
Mass.,  $1,100. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Corp..  Worcester. 
Mass..  $1,800. 

Bird  &  Son,  Inc.,  East  Walpole,  Mass, 
$157,725. 

Heald     Machine     Co.,     Worcester,     Mass.. 

$2  750. 

Erving  Paper  Mills.  Ervlng,  Mass.,  $9,000. 
Fltchburg  Gas  <b  Electric  Co.,  Fltchburg. 
Mass  .  $2,655. 

Revere  Copper  I:  Brass,  Inc.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  $4,000. 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery,  Charlestown, 
Mass..  $65,000. 

Strathmore  Pajjer  Co.,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  $38,500. 

Lawrence  Mills.  Inc..  Lawrence.  Iflass.. 
$44,295.40. 

New  England  Lime  Co.,  Adams,  Mass.. 
$32  672. 

Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.. 
$20,000. 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co  ,  Boston, 
Mass.,  $76,326. 

Tiieston  &  HoUlngsworth  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass..  $21,401. 

Fltchburg  Paper  Co.,  Fltchburg.  Mass.. 
$30,000. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  N.H.,  Manchester, 
N  H  ,  $160,000. 

Nashua-New  Hampshire  Foundation, 
Nashua.  N.H.,  $16  000. 

Spauldlng  Fibre  Co.,  Inc  ,  North  Rochester, 
NH  ,$8,770. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Bennington, 
NH.  $16,000. 

A   G.  Dewey  Co.,  Enfield,  N.H.,  $7,357. 

Nashua  Corp.,  Nashua,  N.H.,  $8,750. 

Troy  BilUs.  Inc..  Troy,  N.H.,  $5,264. 

Taft-Pelrce  Manufacturing  Co.,  Woon- 
socket,  R.I.,  $1,638. 

Newport  Electric  Corp.,  Newport,  R.I., 
$86,400. 

University  erf  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.. 
$2,100. 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp..  Rut- 
land. Vt.,  $1,017. 

Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield, 
Vt  ,  $1,200. 

Fellows  Gear  Hhapyer  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt., 
$1,200. 

Brattleboro  Memorial  Hoq>ital,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt..  $721.33. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt.,  $2,200. 

Mary  Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington,  Vt., 
$3,655. 


Exhibit  5 

I  Prom  Barron's  Weekly,  Mar.    26,  1962] 

Escape     From     Principle — Washington     Is 

Merelt  Patino  Lipsirvice  to  Free  TRadi 

To  his  many  admirers  among  the  fourth 

estate,  especially  thoee  who  hare  read  Ma- 

chlavelll's  "The  Prince."  John  F.  Kennedy 

ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters 


of  the  politician's  art.  Th»j  have  watched 
approvingly  as  the  President,  In  bland  disre- 
gard of  his  campaign  promiaee,  proceeded  to 
load  the  Federal  bench  with  Democrats, 
qualified  and  unqualified  alike.  Thtj  haT* 
applauded  the  adroitness  with  which  his 
party,  while  falling  to  establish  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  simultaneously 
succeeded  in  making  a  clever  pitch  for  the 
Negro  vote  come  November.  Above  all.  they 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  skillful  way  In 
which  the  White  House,  in  the  effort  to 
advance  the  cause  of  its  foreign  trade  bill, 
has  been  Jockeying  for  votes.  Last  Monday 
to  this  end  it  ordered  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
tariffs  on  woolen  carpets  and  glass,  the  bulk 
of  which  comes  from  Belgium.  Thereby,  In 
the  apt  words  of  an  observer,  it  won  the 
supj>ort  of  12  States  at  the  expense  of  only 
one  small  ally. 

To  the  practical  politician,  who  places 
nosecounts  and  rollcalls  above  principle, 
the  price  undoubtedly  was  right.  At  the 
moment,  however.  It  no  longer  looks  like  a 
bargain.  To  the  surprise  of  Washington, 
which  tends  to  underrate  Its  friends  as  per- 
sistently as  It  overrates  its  foes,  the  move  has 
whipped  up  a  storm  of  anger  in  Brussels 
and  other  European  capitals.  The  Belgian 
Government.  Indeed,  not  only  has  lodged  a 
formal  protest  against  what  it  regards  as  a 
clear-cut  act  of  bad  faith,  but  also  it  may 
refuse  to  ratify  the  new  round  of  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market. 

Last  week's  inspired  stroke  of  pragmatism, 
moreover,  may  lead  to  painful  political  con- 
sequences at  home.  Whatever  ground  It  has 
gained  in  the  handful  of  favored  States.  It 
is  bound  to  harden  the  oppoeition  elsewhere. 
For  coming  on  the  heels  of  equally  cynical 
tactics  in  textiles,  the  latest  episode  reflects 
scant  credit  on  the  standards — or.  rather 
the  lack  of  them — which  the  administration, 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade  policy,  has 
chosen  to  pursue.  It  must  surely  raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  expanding,  as 
provisions  In  the  pending  measure  would  do. 
the  already  broad  powers  of  the  Executive 
in  this  strategic  sphere.  Free  trade  is  a  noble 
slogan  and  a  worthy  national  goal.  However. 
it  cannot  cloak  with  sanctity  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation. 

Despite  its  appealing  title— "A  bUl  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  inter- 
national trade  agreements  and  through  ad- 
justment assistance  to  domestic  Industry, 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"—HJl.  9900  happens  to  fall  into  this 
category.  In  so  stating,  Barron's,  which  can 
cite  an  unbroken  record  of  editorial  opposi- 
tion to  protectionism  and  all  its  works,  is 
weU  aware  that  in  some  respects  the  measure 
is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  its  efforts  to  weaken  the  weasel- 
worded  "peril  point"  provisions  and  escape 
clauses  of  the  law  now  on  the  books,  or  to 
replenish  the  President's  nearly  exhausted 
authority  to  negotiate  lower  tariffs.  On 
these  scores  the  bill  by  and  large  is  seeking 
to  carry  on  in  the  honorable  traditions  of 

Cordell  Hull. 

Unfortunately,  however,  its  authors  have 
not  been  content  with  the  rich  legacy  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  On  the 
contrarv.  In  an  excess  of  zeal  they  have 
sought  to  endow  the  executive  branch  with 
a  vast  store  of  new  authority.  For  exam- 
Die  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  out 
ihe'  other  day.  in  the  guise  of  cushioning 
the  impact  of  Urlff  cuts,  the  leg^ation 
would  create  a  new  program  of  Inderal 
assistance,  under  which,  following  a  White 
House  decree,  private  citizens,  companies, 
industries,  or  States  would  qualify  for  ad- 
justment allowances"  of  apparently  unlim- 
ited duration  and  amount.  The  bill, 
furthermore,  provides  that  all  Presidential 
determinations  "shall  be  flnal  and  conclusive 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
court"     Most  swrtllng  of  all,  in  a  section 


title  "extraordinary  relief,"  It  empowers  the 
President  both  to  raise  existing  tariffs  at 
his  own  discretion,  and  to  levy  new  ones  on 
duty-free  goods  up  to  haU  of  their  value. 
He  also  may  Impose  any  "other  Import  re- 
strictions •  •  •  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  in  the  national  interest." 

Here,  of  course,  is  the  granddaddy  of  all 
escape  clauses,  couched  in  language  vague 
enough  to  permit  the  President  to  do  vir- 
tually anything  he  pleases  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  trade.  In  the  most  prudent  of  hands 
such  untrammelled  authority  would  be 
risky.  In  the  hands  of  the  incumbent,  who 
tends  to  Identify  the  national  Interest  with 
that  of  his  party,  the  results  could  be  well- 
nigh  disastrous.  On  this  score,  it  might 
be  noted,  some  ominous  precedents  already 
have  been  set.  Thus,  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy  properly  de- 
nounced Import  quotas  on  crude  and  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  as  rank  discrimination  against 
one  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  an  intol- 
erable burden  upon  U£.  industry  generally. 
However,  to  Judge  by  his  failxire  to  remedy 
the  abuse,  circumstances  evidently  alter 
cases. 

Again,  in  an  effort  to  soften  oppoeition  to 
its  pending  trade  bill,  the  administration  has 
gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  discourage 
the  Import  of  textiles,  notably  from  Hong 
Kong.  Ten  days  ago,  with  unprecedented 
harshness,  it  slapped  an  embargo  on  six  car- 
goes of  cotton  goods  which,  it  claims,  were 
shipped  here  in  defiance  of  so-called  volun- 
tary quotas.  For  Its  pains  the  White 
House  thereby  may  corral  a  few  reluctant 
southern  votes.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
it  has  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  one  of  the  few  places  in  all  Asia  which 
manages  to  thrive  by  its  own  efforts. 

Against  political  expediency,  the  foregoing 
suggests,  the  national  interest  doesn't  stand 
a  Chinaman's  chance.  The  point  was  under- 
scored last  Monday,  when  the  White  House. 
invoking  the  escape  clause,  ordered  Increases 
ranging  up  to  100  i>ercent  In  the  duties  on 
woolen  carpets  and  glass.  As  noted.  It  hopes 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people  in  about 
a  dozen  strategic  States,  a  result  which  It 
may  or  may  not  have  achieved.  It  has  surely 
succeeded  in  making  enemies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  notably  In  Belgium,  which  sells 
one-fourth  of  its  sheet  glaM  and  nearly  half 
of  its  carpet  production  to  tte  United  States. 
What  has  outraged  the  Belgians  Is  not  merely 
the  stiffness  of  the  levies,  but  also  their  ob- 
noxious timing.  In  Geneva,  after  all.  this 
country  recently  concluded  a  new  reciprocal 
trade  pact  with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  of  which  Belgivun  is  a  charter 
member.  To  spring  higher  Imposts  on  the 
EEC  right  now  strikes  many  Europeans  as 
sharp  practice,  if  not  an  outright  breach  of 
faith.  As  a  consequence,  the  fate  of  the 
Geneva  agreement,  which  must  be  ratified 
by  the  various  Parliaments,  is  now  In  doubt. 
At  the  least  the  U5.  maneuver,  far  from 
furthering  the  cause  of  Western  unity,  has 
done  It  a  grave  disservice. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  trade,  then,  as 
in  so  many  other  areas  of  policymaking,  the 
Keruiedy  administration  has  fallen  short  of 
the  mark.  Why  it  has  failed  so  signally  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  some  future,  more 
dispassionate,  historian.  To  thU  observer, 
however.  Its  weakness  lies  in  what  others 
persist  In  regarding  as  a  major  source  of 
strength,  namely,  the  wUlingness  to  sacri- 
fice anything  for  votes.  Political  expedi- 
ency— or  pragmatism,  as  It  Is  called  now- 
adays— has  been  known  to  win  elections. 
Good  government,  however,  must  rest  on 
something  more  enduring. 

Exhibit  6 

Why   Restrict  Imports  or   an   Essential 
Pun.? 
Quotas  and  Import  restrictions  are  at  best 
clumsy  interferences  with  normal  trade  prac- 
tices.    When  they  are  Imposed  on  products 
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that  are  In  short  supply,  they  make  no  sense 
at  all.  A  case  in  point  Is  the  quota  on 
residual  oU  ImpoBcd  in  1959  as  part  of  a 
relation  restricting  oil  Imports  In  the  sup- 
posed Interest  of  national  defense.  Con- 
siderable confusion  has  arisen  recently  frc«n 
the  news  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  was  considering  reducing  the 
quota  for  imports  of  crude  oil,  while  relax- 
ing, if  not  removing  completely,  Import 
quotas  on  residual  oil.  Why  make  it  more 
dlfBcult  to  Import  petroleum  at  one  state  of 
refinement  while  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  still  another  grade? 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  simple  enough.  Crude  oil  is  In  ample 
supply  in  the  United  States,  while  residual 
oil — the  gooey,  gelatinous  product  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  refining  process— Is  In 
very  short  supply.  Indeed,  few  American 
refineries  have  any  residual  left  when  refin- 
ing has  been  completed.  Residual  oil  comes 
almost  entirely  from  Venezuela  where,  be- 
cause of  United  States  restrictions  on  im- 
portation of  this  necessary  fuel,  surplus  re- 
sidual oil  U  frequently  dumped  Into  artificial 
lakes  and  pits. 

The  Importance  of  residual  oil  to  the 
American  economy  lies  In  Its  use  as  fuel  by 
public  utility  plants,  schools,  hospitals, 
apartment  houses  and  some  manufacturing 
plants — located  mostly  on  the  etist  coast. 
Because  of  the  quota  the  cost  of  residual 
oil  in  the  United  States  Is  about  39  cents 
above  the  world  price.  In  cost  per  energy 
unit,  coal  and  residual  oil  are  not  far  apart; 
the  difference  lies  In  the  cost  of  shipping 
and  hauling.  Senator  Pastore  of  Rhode  Is- 
land explained  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
last  summer  that  the  transportation  cost  of 
importing  100,000  barrels  of  residual  oil  from 
Venezuela  is  $17,800,  while  transportation 
charges  for  an  amount  of  coal  equivalent  In 
heating  potential  Is  $122,000.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  why  Senators  from  New  England  are  up 
In  arms  against  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tion. 

The  principal  defender  of  the  restrictions 
is  the  coal-mining  industry  and  the  miners 
it  employs.  The  unemployment  of  miners 
Is  attributed  to  imported  residual  oil  when, 
as  Is  fairly  plain  to  most  people,  the  thing 
which  has  cost  Jobs  to  miners  Is  automa- 
tion. As  Senator  Pastore  pointed  out  In 
the  speech  referred  to.  employment  In  the 
mining  Industry  declined  from  415,562  in 
1950  to  159,100  10  years  later — but  during 
that  decade  the  amoiuit  of  residual  oil  con- 
sumed hardly  varied  at  all.  We  tend  to 
agree  with  Senator  Bush,  of  Connecticut, 
who  said  that  these  quotas  on  residual  oil 
"have  not  stimulated  oil  exploration.  And 
they  have  not  ciured  the  real  cause  of  un- 
employment In  the  coalfields.  But  they 
have  done  serious  economic  damage  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States" — and.  It 
might  be  added,  to  the  economy  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  country  we  need  on  our  side. 
This  quota  looks  like  one  exercise  In 
economic  nationalism  which  we  could  very 
well  do  without.  Protectionism  which 
doesn't  protect  anything  seems  hardly  worth 
maintaining. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  our  distingiiished  col- 
league from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  for  his  foresight  and  his 
obviously  careful  preparation  in  con- 
nection with  his  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  Foreign  Tiade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
is  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  by  lowering  trade  bar- 
riers to  the  mutual  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  trading  partners. 


The  importance  of  achieving  this  goal 
cannot  be  overrated.  Our  economy  is 
not  growing  nearly  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
most  other  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world.  The  only  way  to  improve  this 
situation,  without  rigid  governmental 
planning,  is  to  create  additional  incen- 
tive through  foreign  trade.  We  must 
give  our  manufacturers  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  economic  expansion 
of  such  areas  as  the  European  Common 
Market  which  has  the  most  dynamic 
growth  potential  of  any  region  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  we  mu.st  keep 
our  Nation  competitive  by  permitting  a 
reasonable  and  growing  flow  of  imports 
to  reach  our  shores.  The  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  But  it  can  do  so 
only  if  it  is  passed  without  crippling 
amendments  designed  to  appease  special 
interest  groups.  For  such  amendments 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  act, 
would  make  our  country  less  competitive, 
and  serve  notice  on  the  world  that  when 
there  is  a  conflict  between  principle  and 
expediency  we  choose  expediency. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Expansion  Act 
contin«9s  all  the  safeguards  contained  in 
the  existing  trade  legislation.  It  con- 
tains a  national  security  clause,  peril 
point  provisions,  as  well  as  an  e.scape 
clause.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a 
special  adjustment  assistance  to  com- 
panies and  brokers  who  might  suffer 
damage  from  increased  import  competi- 
tion. 

Thus  no  justification  exi.sts  for  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  designed  to  protect 
specific  industries.  Such  amendments 
would  only  deny  the  President's  flexibil- 
ity which  bears  so  essentially  in  effective 
trade  negotiations. 

One  of  the  most  vociferously  opposed 
amendments  is  being  suggested  by  the 
U.S.  coal  industry  and  by  certain  domes- 
tic oil  producing  groups.  This  amend- 
ment would:  First,  require  a  reduction  in 
the  present  level  of  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports; and,  second,  would  freeze  the  level 
of  oil  Imports  to  a  rigid  formula  incorpo- 
rated into  the  law. 

Domestic  oil  and  coal  producers  have 
enjoyed  protection  from  unlimited  im- 
ports for  over  3*2  years  under  the  na- 
tional security  clause  of  the  existing  leg- 
islation. Particularly  in  the  case  of 
residual  fuel  oil  imports,  this  restriction 
has  caused  harm  to  consumers  through- 
out the  east  coast  and  especially  in  New 
England.  What  is  needed  is  a  relaxa- 
tion, or  even  better,  elimination  of  these 
restrictions,  but  certainly  not  an  amend- 
ment to  tighten  it  still  further  and  more 
permanently. 

The  new  trade  bill  is  supposed  to  im- 
prove the  competitiveness  of  our  econ- 
omy and  bring  about  better  commercial 
relations  with  our  trading  partners 
abroad.  The  propxjsed  amendments  on 
fuel  oil  and  crude  oil  imports  will  have 
exactly  the  opE>osite  effect.  This  is  why 
these  amendments  must  not  become  part 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  and  af- 
fable neighbor  from  Brooklyn,  Repre- 
sentative ANFtrso,  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  his  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing mine. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
sound  reasoning  about  the  necessity  for 
removing  the  restrictive  quotas  on  resid- 
ual oil  has  been  presented  here  today. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  restate  or  sum- 
marize these  arguments,  I  will  just  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  topic  covered  by  my 
colleague  from  Brooklyn.  Congressman 
Keogh:  that  is,  the  inconsistency  that 
exists  between  the  President's  liberal 
trade  bill  and  the  continuance  of  these 
restrictive  quotas  on  residual  oil. 

We  must  all  realize,  and  I  think  this 
point  cannot  be  overemphasized,  that  if 
such  a  bill  as  this  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it 
cannot  be  burdened  with  amendments, 
such  as  the  one  being  pushed  by  the  U.S. 
coal  industry,  which  will  establish  arti- 
ficial protection  for  special  interests. 

We  of  New  York,  in  opposing  these  re- 
strictive quotas  on  residual  oil,  are  not 
asking  for  any  such  special  privilege.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  only  asking  for  the 
removal  of  these  special  privileges,  so 
that  New  York  and  New  England  con- 
sumers will  no  longer  be  forced  to  pay 
this  artificially  high  price  for  fuel. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  our  most 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  on  his  address  and  for 
fighting  for  a  cause  that  certainly  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  his  section  of  the 
country  and,  in  fact,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  beloved  col- 
league and  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Martin  1 . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yieW  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  for  the  wonderful  and 
important  work  he  has  done  in  this  area. 
The  average  consumer  of  this  country 
has  too  few  spokesmen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Consumers  are  not  or- 
ganized in  any  type  of  pressure  group 
that  I  know  of.  What  the  gentleman  has 
been  doing  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
and  again  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today,  is  to  put  in 
a  plug  for  the  ordinary  consumer  who 
too  often  is  neglected  in  the  pressure  of 
power  politics  and  special  interest  legis- 
lation today.  This  question  of  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil  has  come  up 
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again  and  again,  and  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me,  as  it  has  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  the 
restrictions  still  exist.  It  is  amazing 
that  the  situation  has  not  been  remedied, 
that  quotas  still  exist,  and  that  the  forces 
of  competition,  even  in  a  limited  way, 
are  not  permitted  to  find  their  normal 
channels.  So,  if  the  gentleman.  Joined 
by  his  colleagues  who  have  spoken  with 
him  on  the  floor  today,  can  do  any  good 
in  persuading  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Ctovemment  and  its  constituent 
agencies  to  reconsider  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  residual  fuel  oil  importation,  then 
indeed  u  public  service  will  have  been 
performed. 

I  congratulate  our  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  commend  him  for  what  he 
has  done  and  encourage  him  to  continue 
in  this  battle. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  assistance  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I  recog- 
nize his  continual  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  consumers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  efforts,  his  interest,  and 
his  voice  here  today. 

It  should  now  be  fully  obvious  that 
time  is  past  due  for  a  decision  on  resid- 
ual oil.  The  present  restrictions  simply 
cannot  be  justified.  Imports  are  limited 
at  a  time  when  domestic  production  is 
declining.  This  is  a  vital  commodity 
whose  users  are  faced  not  only  with  high 
prices,  but  the  threat  of  shortage,  as  a 
result  of  import  restrictions.  The  entire 
eastern  seaboard  Is  affected.  In  my 
State,  in  one  city,  Jacksonville,  a  pubUc 
utilities  department  found  itself  sad- 
dled with  an  added  cost  of  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  in  1961  as  a  result  of  this 
situation. 

For  a  year,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  been  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation. Certeinly  by  this  time  every 
possible  fact  of  importance  has  been 
considered  and  reconsidered.  I  believe 
that  residual  quotas  have  been  an  ex- 
pensive experiment  benefiting  no  one. 
and  I  know  it  is  time  for  action. 

In  Florida,  we  are  both  marketers  and 
consximers  of  residual  or  heavy  fuel  oil. 
Both  of  these  groups  are  suffering  hard- 
ships. Both  are  being  unjustly  penal- 
ized by  present-day  restrictions.  The 
marketers,  and  this  includes  many  small 
businessmen,  are  fighting  for  their  lives 
because  controls  have  resulted  in  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  hands  of  a  few  major 
suppliers.  A  continuation  of  high  prices 
and  declining  consumption  is  in  pros- 
pect just  as  long  as  the  present  system 
of  import  restrictions  is  continued.  A 
great  many  people — in  and  out  of  busi- 
ness— have  been  hurt  by  what  has  taken 
place,  but  the  person  who  ultimately 
pays  the  bill  is  the  citizen  who  buys  the 
service  or  the  product  which  residual  oils 
produce.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
this  process  that  present  restrictions  re- 
sult in  increased  expenses  to  the  tax- 
payer for  the  purchases  of  residual  fuel 
oil  by  the  Government;  they  result  in  a 


policy  of  discrimination  by  the  Govern- 
ment toward  its  citizens  and  in  a  cap- 
tive market  for  coal  on  the  east  coast 
which  has  not  been  shown  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  and  his  help 
in  removing  these  restrictions. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  for  the 
effort  he  is  making  to  bring  about  a 
larger  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil 
into  our  Nation  and  particularly  into  our 
State  and  area  where  it  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  this 
is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  our  p)eo- 
ple.  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  join 
with  him  and  will  cooperate  with  him 
in  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
sure  that  a  more  realistic  policy  in  this 
regard  is  fixed  by  Congress  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  great  and 
growing  needs  of  our  State  and  our  area 
for  this  indispensable  product  that  is  so 
vitally  required  by  our  industry  and  by 
our  people. 

Let  me  assure  my  gracious,  distin- 
guished friend,  and  very  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Conte],  that  I  not  only  commend  but 
deeply  appreciate  his  efforts  to  insure  a 
truly  adequate  supply  of  residual  oil  for 
our  State,  region,  and  for  the  Nation. 

Over  a  period  of  time  now,  I  have  been 
making  every  possible  effort  to  impress 
upon  appropriate  Government  officials 
the  great  importance  of  a  revised  oil 
import  control  program  which  will  per- 
mit sufficient  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices  of  residual  oil  to  meet  the  dem- 
onstrated need  of  our  industries,  our  con- 
simiers  and  our  people.  Including  those 
required  for  the  national  defense  and 
security  which,  of  course,  must  be  para- 
mount. As  those  conversant  with  this 
question  recall,  our  efforts  to  this  end 
commenced  under  the  last  administra- 
tion, and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  am  sure  this  is  true  of  others,  my  in- 
terest and  labors  have  persisted  in  this 
administration  and  are  still  continuing 
with  unabated  vigor. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  situation 
has  been  the  increased  price  of  residual 
oil  in  New  England  at  times  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  supply. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out.  this 
has  meant  a  higher  operating  cost  for 
many  New  England  utilities,  manufac- 
turing plants,  public  institutions,  other 
public  buildings,  hotels  and  apartment 
houses  which  in  the  past  amounted  in 
one  instance  to  almost  $1  million  a  year 
for  a  single  large  utility. 

Obviously,  these  higher  prices  must  be 
borne  ultimately  by  the  public  and  they 
consUtute  a  competitive  disadvantage  to 
our  industries  and  uncertainty  for  our 
workers. 

The  New  England  Council,  an  organ- 
ization representing  approximately  3,000 
businesses,  has  been  vitally  concerned, 
deeply  interested,  and  especially  vigorous 
and  able  in  its  continued  campaign  for 
suitable  solutions. 


In  February  1961,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall,  in  authorizing  an  import 
increase  of  100.000  barrels  daily,  has  been 
most  helpful  in  alleviating  dangerous 
shortages  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  New 
Elngland  area. 

At  that  time,  my  distinguished  friend, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  as  he  is  doing  today,  pressed 
for  the  removal  of  mandatory  restric- 
tions in  a  conununication  to  President 
Kennedy  signed  by  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land delegation,  and  I  believe  that  this 
renewed  action,  designed  to  seek  final 
and  more  reassuring  solutions,  is  timely 
and  deserving  of  supp)ort. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  De- 
partment and  the  administration  will 
continue  to  give  these  vital  matters  ap- 
propriate study  and  consideration,  inde- 
pendently, if  necessary,  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  Common  Market  and  the 
trade  expansion  bill,  and  will  move  in 
every  way  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  our 
New  England  area  and  our  Nation  shall 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  flow  of  fairly 
priced  residual  oil  to  serve  our  indus- 
tries, our  consumers,  and  our  workers. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding  to  me  and 
commend  him  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment on  the  question  as  well  as  upon 
his  vigorous  campaign. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate what  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  PHILBIN]  has  done  in  the  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  unfair  restrictions. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  commend  him 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  this  most 
important  need. 

I  also  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lind- 
say] on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  insofar 
as  consumer  interest  is  concerned. 

I  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions  at  this 
time  pertinent  to  statements  that  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  was  fascinated  by  your  very  well 
put  sentence  that  the  actual  imports  into 
the  northeastern  area  and  the  coastal 
area  would  not  result  in  any  greater 
xmemployment  in  the  production  of  coal 
insofar  as  any  increase  in  residual  oil 
imports  into  this  area  are  concerned. 
Would  you  amplify  that?  In  other 
words,  if  we  brought  in  more  residual 
fuel  oil  would  there  be  any  lesser  employ- 
ment insofar  as  the  coal-producing 
States  are  concerned? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No ;  no  one  has  suggested 
that  employment  would  decrease  in  the 
coal  industry. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I 
might  say  that  in  testimony  given  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers sUted  emphatically  that  not  one 
miner  had  been  put  to  work  since  the 
imposition  of  the  restrictions  on  residual 
oil.    Also  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
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Decker,  head  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
revealed  that  no  more  people  had  been 
employed  in  the  petroleum  industry  since 
imposition  of  the  restrictions  on  residual 
oil.  which  indicated  that  the  restrictions 
have  not  aided  the  coal  miner  one  bit, 
and  it"  has  not  aided  persons  employed 
In  the  petroleum  industry.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  testimony  on  the 
trade  bill,  he  will  find  those  facts  are 
borne  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  also  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  Member 
from  New  York,  for  the  work  both  are 
doing.  I  know  that  the  people  back 
home  will  appreciate  it  greatly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  line  with  what  my  very  able  col- 
league has  said,  if  you  were  to  stop  com- 
pletely the  importation  of  residual  oil, 
not  even  allowing  one  barrel  to  come  into 
the  United  States,  this  would  mean  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  coal  of 
about  3  percent,  and  this  increase  of  3 
percent  would  be  taken  up  totally  by 
mechanization.  So  it  would  not  result 
in  the  reemployment  of  one  single  coal 
miner.  The  only  effect  it  would  have 
would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  and 
increase  the  price  of  domestic  residual 
oil  at  the  cost  of  the  consumers  back  in 
New  England  and  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  also  true,  inso- 
far as  the  large  utilities  are  concerned 
and  the  chief  users  of  all  fuels  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  not  adequately  able  to 
transfer  from  one  soxirce  of  energy  to 
another  without  extreme  cost  insofar 
as  their  equipment  is  concerned  ?  It  may 
also  involve  greater  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution that  we  are  concerned  with  now  in 
extremely  polluted  areas,  insofar  as  our 
cities  are  concerned.  This  might  bring 
into  being  a  greater  amoimt  of  soot  in 
our  cities  than  is  now  occasioned  by  those 
users  who  are  using  residual  oil.  I  do 
not  want  to  infer  that  coal  is  superior  to 
oil  or  that  oil  is  superior  to  coal  with  re- 
gard to  eventual  pollution  or  lack  of 
pollution;  however,  the  changeover  they 
are  not  prepared  to  do  on  a  minute's 
notice  with  a  cutoff  of  this  kind  and  the 
impact  that  might  result. 

Mr.  CONTK  The  gentleman  has 
brought  up  a  very  Interesting  point. 
The  problem  of  coal  soot  in  the  air  could 
be  detrimental  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  and.  as  a  result,  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  control  coal 
soot.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation cost.  The  cost  of  delivering 
coal  by  rail  to  the  New  England  and 
eastern  seaboard  would  be  very  expensive 
to  the  consxmier. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  want  to  speak  again 
to  the  point  Involving  consumer  inter- 
ests. The  consumer  is  the  one  who 
should  be  concerned.  All  of  us  are  dedi- 
cated to  reducing  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  consumer  participates  in  our 
fuel  policy  is  when  he  buys  power  he 
is  contributing  toward  the  cost  of  the 
energy  that  generates  that  power.  The 
more  sources  of  energy  available  nat- 
urally in  the  free  enterprise  system  the 


lower  will  be  the  eventual  cost.  The 
Northeast  and  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
lacking  in  energy  sources.  We  are  im- 
porters of  all  forms  of  energy  sources 
for  the  generation  of  power.  We  bring 
in  gas.  we  bring  in  coal,  we  bring  in  oil. 
I,  for  one,  am  not  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  more  and  more  forms  of  ener- 
gy-producing material.  I  welcome 
atomic  energy  sources,  I  welcome  coal 
sources,  I  welcome  natural  gas  sources 
on  an  economical,  feasible  basis.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member,  the 
specialists  have  given  testimony  that  a 
new  transmission  line  for  coal-water 
slurry  coming  into  the  city  of  New  York, 
transmitted  through  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  may  someday 
be  a  reality.  I  favor  this;  this  is  fine. 
That  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  source 
of  energy. 

All  of  these  things  will  contribute,  I 
hope,   toward   making    available    lower 
and  lower  costs  to  the  power-generating 
facilities  which  can  be  eventually  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.    However,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  consistent  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  lower-cost  energy  system  or 
other  newer  power  sources,  then  I  think 
we  should  also  say  that  we  want  coal  to 
come  into  the  Northeast  and  reduce  our 
costs,  and  we  should  also  allow  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  importation 
of  residual  oil.  which  is  again  a  great 
source  of  power  at  an  economical  rate. 
And,  I  say  this,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
against  every  device  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  power,  heat,  and  light  to  the 
consumer,  we  might  just  as  well  put  out 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  some  kind  of  a 
deterrent  which  would  make   the  gulf 
stream  move   away  from  the  coast  of 
Long  Island  or  Rhode  Island  or  Massa- 
chusetts, because  this  tempers  our  cli- 
mate.    If  the  gulf  stream  were  not  as 
close  as  it  is,  we  would  have  to  bum 
more  coal,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
suggest  that.    And,  by  the  same  token, 
inasmuch  as  Venezuela  in  South  America 
is  our  good  neighbor  and  Venezuela  is 
allied  with  us  in  trying  to  help  the  im- 
pulse of  democracy  in  South  America,  as 
we  did  in  North  America,  I  think  we 
should  help  Venezuela  by  generating  in 
her  economy  as  many  dollars  £is  we  can 
by  giving  her  payments  for  a  commodity 
which  we  can  well  use.    Therefore  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  from  Vene- 
zuela does  no  violence  to  our  assistance 
program  in  South  America.     Now,  the 
more  Venezuelan  oil  that  comes  into  the 
Northeast,  the  lower  is  going  to  be  the 
eventual    cost    to    the    consumer,    and 
whether  it  be  the  gulf  stream  or  the 
Venezuelan  oil  flowing  into  our  ports, 
all  of  these  things  tend  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  a  vital  and  necessary  fuel  for 
light  and  heat  in  the  New  England  terri- 
tory, in  the  Northeast,  and  all  up  and 
down  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Just  this  day  we  passed  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project.  I  think  this  is  going 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  development 
of  the  Southwest  and  our  great  country, 
just  as  we  want  development  in  our  area. 
We  want  to  build  up  every  energy  source 
available  to  us.  We  do  not  have  deep 
reaches  of  coal  veins  in  New  York.    We 


travel  throxigh  the  subways  to  make  our 
living.  Therefore  we  must  look  else- 
where, and  if  we  do  and  we  look  to 
Venezuela  for  these  sources.  I  think  we 
are  doing  a  good  thing.  We  tell  the 
South  American  people  that  we  want 
to  buy  their  residual  fuel,  we  want  to 
give  them  dollars,  and  this  is  contribut- 
ing to  their  economy  and  to  our  con- 
sumer economy  as  well. 

Therefore  I  think  that  our  broad 
statement  should  be  this,  that  the 
Northeast,  the  coast  of  this  Nation,  ad- 
mits its  dependency  on  energy  segments, 
whether  they  be  in  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio  or  anywhere  else  in  this  country, 
for  the  development  of  our  economy, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  exclude  a  neigh- 
bor like  Venezuela.  We  do  not  want 
to  say  we  will  buy  the  oil  you  produce 
up  to  10  percent  of  your  avaUable  capac- 
ity. We  do  not  want  to  put  a  limitation 
on  a  good  neighbor,  and  that  is  what 
ue  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  our 
extension  into  world  trade  on  the  most 
viable  basis.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that 
and  say  "our  door  is  open;  we  want  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace  and  we 
want  to  buy  from  you,  and  sell  to  you. 
because  we  are  a  trading  nation."  we 
can  do  so  and  be  consistent  with  that 
kind  of  pohcy.  To  say  that  though  we 
have  the  demand  and  though  we  have 
the  need,  we  are  going  to  exclude  a  good 
neighbor  from  this  kind  of  common  trade 
policy.  I  say  in  order  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors we  have  to  act  like  good  neighbors. 
Therefore.  I  say  throw  open  the  door  that 
exists  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Florida,  and  all  of  our  cities 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  say  "bring  in 
your  residual  oil;  we  can  use  it,  we  will 
pay  you  the  proper  price  for  it. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  does  no  vio- 
lence to  the  Southwest,  and  to  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  because  we  know  very 
well  that  this  is  a  market  that  has  to 
be  served  by  domestically  produced  oil. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  down  to 
the  final  question:  How  much?  I  say 
as  much  as  we  can  economically  buy,  and 
as  much  as  they  can  economically  sell. 
This  is  the  opening  opportunity  for  fair 
trade.  This  is  the  opening  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  Common  Market  is 
just  as  important  in  this  hemisphere  as 
it  is  in  Europe.  I  say  we  would  do  a 
great  thing  if  we  moved  on  that  course 
to  identify  the  Common  Market  between 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States,  in  like 
manner  as  between  Brussels  or  any  other 
point  where  the  Common  Market  has 
become  a  matter  of  discussion  and  a 
matter  of  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  at  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
wish  to  be  identified  with  the  gentle- 
man's continuing  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Caret] 
on  the  fine  presentation  which  he  has 
made,  and  on  the  cogent  arguments  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  for  removing 
these  mandatory  restrictions.  The  Im- 
portant fact  that  the  gentleman  brought 
up  in  regard  to  our  good  friend  to  the 
south,  Venezuela,  is  critical  during  these 
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days,  and  we  should  do  everything  we 
can  to  pump  strength  Into  the  economy 
of  that  country  and  not  try  to  choke 

it  off. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Spet^er,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Massachxisctts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTEl,  on  his  vigorous 
and  persistent  leadership  in  this  most 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fuel  is  important  to  us 
in  New  England,  where  winters  are  cold 
and  heating  costs  high.  Unlike  other 
States  which  produce  fuel  and  champion 
the  'ise  of  one  type  or  another,  accord- 
ing to  their  production,  we.  In  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  are  consumers  of  fuel.  Like  con- 
sumers everywhere,  it  does  not  seem 
logical  to  us  that  we  should  be  denied 
the  prtxluct  of  our  choice  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Because  of  the  high  costs  of  transport- 
ing fuel  from  producing  States  to  New 
England,  residual  oil  has  become  the 
most  economical  fuel  for  use  in  many  of 
our  schools,  hospiUls,  apartment  houses, 
and  utilities. 

Fortunately  for  the  American  oil 
producer,  improved  refining  techniques 
have  made  it  possible  to  break  down 
high-grade  American  crude  into  more  of 
its  higher  grade  components.  Every 
year  more  refineries  produce  no  residual 
fuel  oils  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  restrictions 
which  prevent  our  importing  the  oil  nec- 
essary to  make  up  the  lag  in  domestic 
production,  the  costs  of  this  commodity 
vital  to  New  England  have  steadily 
increased. 

My  constituents  keep  asking  me: 
•Why  residual  oil  restrictions?"  I  can 
give  them  only  one  answer:  Residual  oil 
restrictions  serve  as  a  smokescreen  to 
obscure  from  the  unemployed  coal  miner 
the  fact  that  mechanization  is  the  cause 
of  his  plight. 

In  the  last  10  years  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miners  have  lost  their  jobs,  yet  coal 
production  continues  to  increase  year 
after  year.  In  the  34  months  since 
quotas  were  imposed  on  residual  oil  im- 
ports, over  40,000  miners  have  had  to 
leave  the  mines.  Those  r«naining.  how- 
ever, have  produced  millions  more  tons 
each  year.  Today  5  skilled  men  with 
machines  can  produce  the  coal  once 
mined  by  50.  Stripping  machines  16 
stories  high  tear  earth  from  the  coal 
seam  in  hundred-ton  bites.  Last  jrear 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  second  largest  in 
the  Nation,  began  push-button  mining 
at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  with  the  installation 
of  a  machine  which  enters  the  strip 
alone  and  is  operated  by  a  two-man  team 
at  the  controls  outside.  Significantly, 
the  Peabody  Co.  chalked  up  another  rec- 
ord profit  last  year. 

The  miners  and  my  colleagues  trom 
the  coal-producing  States  should  not  be 
deluded  that  the  last  job  has  been  lost  to 
the  machines.  Recently.  William  R. 
Wearly,  president  of  the  Joy  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  coal  mining  machinery,  reported  at 


the  annual  stoddiolders  meeting  that  his 
company  has  had  a  25-  to  30-percent  In- 
crease in  orders  for  mining  machinery 
in  the  last  4  months.  Purther,  he  said 
that  new  equipment,  either  planned  or 
already  in  production,  can  help  the  coal 
industry  cut  costs  of  mining  from  a  1960 
figure  of  $2.94  a  ton  to  $1.63  in  1970.  My 
colleagues  frcHn  the  coal-producing 
States  know  where  these  savings  will 
come  from.  They  will  come  from  re- 
placing more  miners  with  machines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  re- 
corded as  opposing  mechanization.  Over 
the  long  pull  it  can  bring  benefits  to 
workers  as  well  as  consimiers.  We  in 
New  England  know  well  of  the  tempo- 
rary hardships  it  can  cause.  Heaven 
knows  we  have  been  through  them  all  in 
my  State.  But  when  it  happened,  we 
did  not  ask  the  Ciovemment  to  help  us 
obscure  the  20th-century  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life  from  our  workers  by  passing 
a  multimillion-dollar  penalty  on  to  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
against  mechanization,  but  let  us  face  up 
to  the  facts;  mechanization,  not  residual 
oil,  has  cost  the  out-of-work  coal  miner 
his  job. 

It  is  time  for  the  coal  industi-y  to 
demonstrate  its  pride,  self-assurance,  and 
self-confidence,  to  try  to  do  more  on  its 
own  for  Itself  and  its  own  workers'  wel- 
fare. The  administration  requested 
$57,491,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1963  to  finance  a  program 
with  special  emphasis  on  research.  Of 
this  sum.  $7,214,000  is  for  bitiuninous 
coal  research  and  $1,042,000  for  anthra- 
cite projects. 

This  kind  of  research  is  carried  on  by 
industry  in  other  major  fields.  Still, 
whether  or  not  CJovemment  financed,  It 
is  directed  at  finding  new  uses  for  coal 
and  is  what  is  needed  to  give  the  industry 
a  real  shot  in  the  arm. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  industry  does 
not  heighten  its  efforts  to  justify  this 
Crovernment  largess  by  an  increase  in 
its  private  research  programs— financed 
by  its  own  money.  In  all  history,  coal 
mining  profits  have  seldom  been  higher. 
The  same  mechanization  which  has 
cost  individual  miners  their  jobs  has  in- 
creased the  profits  of  the  mine  operators. 
If  the  industry,  for  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  all  its  participants— management, 
labor,  and  investors— would  set  up  a 
continuing  private  research  activity, 
financed  out  of  profits,  by  a  penny-a- 
ton  levy  on  coal  produced  In  this  coun- 
try, it  would  establish  an  independent 
noii -Government  research  effort  with 
cumulative  effects  year  after  year. 

With  coal  production  running  well 
over  400  million  tons  a  year  in  the  United 
States  a  single  penny-a-ton  contribu- 
tion from  the  industry  and  for  the  in- 
dustry, would  yield  $4  mUlion  a  year 
for  private  research  into  new  uses  for 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  positive  look  to  the 
future,  instead  of  a  negaUve  look  to  the 
past  that  provides  the  best  hope  for 
returning  out-of-work  coal  miners  to 
their  jobs. 

It  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  asK 
the  coal  industry  to  contribute  addi- 
tional pennies  per  ton  to  provide  wlu- 
Uons  to  its  problems.    We  In  the  New 


England  States  are  paying  mllUons  of 
dollars  every  year  in  inflated  eosts  of 
residual  oil  because  of  restrletions  which 
do  not  help  the  coal  miner  and  aerve  only 
to  camouflage  the  true  cause  of  his  prob- 
lem. 

As  the  Speaker  of  the  House  so  aptly 
put  it  on  last  August  30 : 

The  brunt  ol  the  economic  burden  of  re- 
stricted residual  oil  Im porta  tails  on  New 
England. 

New  England  rl^t  now  ftndt  within  Its 
boundaries  27  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. This  Is  a  greater  number  of 
economically  depressed  areas  than  can  be 
found  In  any  comparable  region  of  the  Na- 
tion. Including  West  Virginia.  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous for  us  to  talk  of  helping  depressed  areas 
recover  and  at  the  same  time  Impose  on 
other  equally  distressed  areas  Inequitable 
burdens  and  penalties  which  help  no  one. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  help  dis- 
tressed areas  In  New  England  Is  to  end  re- 
strictions on  fuel  oU  Imports,  the  only  prac- 
tical source  of  much  of  oxir  energy  needs. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maine. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  Uie  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  CokteI  and  to  com- 
mend him  for  them.  The  State  of 
Maine  has  a  vital  stake  In  removing 
these  restrictions  on  residual  importa- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  fuel  oil  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  in- 
terest and  concern  on  the  question  of 
residual  oil  quotas  in  the  United  States. 

The  maintaining  of  Import  quotas  on 
residual  oil  is  inconsistent  with  the 
pending  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
which  Is  designed  to  encourage  freer 
trade  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Over  the  years  the  net  results  of  these 
quotas  has  only  resulted  hi  higher  prices 
on  oil  and  other  types  of  fuel  in  our 
New  England  area  and  particularly  in 
my  State  of  Maine,  while  serving  to 
impair  relations  with  Latin  America. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  miscon- 
ceptions about  residual  oil  imports.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  notion  that  im- 
portation of  residual  fuels  hurt  American 
refineries.  This  is  not  true;  the  yield 
of  residual  fuel  from  crude  oil  nm 
through  American  refineries  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  and  getting  less  each 
year.  Some  refineries  using  high  grade 
American  crude  oil  produce  no  residual 
oil  whatsoever. 

Since  1959  ^^iien  imports  of  crude  oil 
were  restricted,  costs  per  barrel  to  oil 
users  along  the  Eastern  seaboard  have 
increased  substantially. 

Maine  families  resent  having  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  oil  and  electricity  as  a 
result  of  this  restriction  agsdnst  residual 
oil  imports. 

Maine  manufacturing  firms  also  are 
hurt;  for  example,  one  Maine  paper 
mantif acturer  pays  30  percent  more  for 
fuel  than  a  nearby  Canadian  competitor. 

I  think  continuation  of  these  residual 
oil  restrictions  are  uimecessary  and 
unwise.    I  hope  the  President  will  agree. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry].  ^        ^       ^ 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,   ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
trade  is  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 
At  present  we  are  exporting  goods  at 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $21  billion.  This 
Is  an  all-time  record,  and  according  to 
the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  it 
provides  Jobs  for  over  3.1  million  Amer- 
icans. 

New  York  State  has  a  very  significant 
stake  in  this  trade.  We  export  at  the 
rate  of  about  $1.5  billion  annually,  or 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
exports.  In  manufactured  goods  New 
York  State  exports  are  ahead  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

U.S.  access  to  our  foreign  markets, 
many  of  which  are  growing  at  a  fast 
rate,  is  becoming  more  vital  for  oiu-  in- 
dustries, farmers,  and  workers  than  ever 
before  in  oxir  history. 

Exports  are  only  one  side  of  the  for- 
eign trade  coin,  however.  The  other 
consists  of  imports.  Unless  we  permit 
sufficient  flow  of  foreign  goods  to  come 
into  our  country,  foreign  nations  will  be 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  purchase  our 
goods. 

The  domestic  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  has  been  declining  for  many 
years,  so  that  imports  are  merely  filling 
the  gap  between  domestic  supply  and 
demand.  Coal  is  only  very  slightly  af- 
fected by  these  imports,  since  the  great 
bulk  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  consumed  in 
plants,  apartment  buildings,  hospitals, 
and  schools  which  are  not  equipped  to 
use  any  other  fuel.  Less  than  2  percent 
of  total  U.S.  coal  production  competes 
directly  with  imported  fuel  oil.  Yet 
there  is  currently  a  campaign  designed 
to  restrict  still  further  the  importation 
of  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  U.S.  east  coast  is  seriously  af- 
fected by  import  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil,  And  as  a  representative  of  New 
York  State  I  have  a  natural  concern  in 
this  area. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  all  of  those  who  share  my  con- 
cern in  this  matter,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  the  following  series 
of  questions  and  answers  on  residual 
fuel  oil  imports  as  presented  by  the  In- 
dependent Fuel  Oil  Marketers  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.: 

1.  QuMtlon.  Is  rMidual  fuel  oil  an  es- 
sential product? 

Answer.  It  certaliUy  la  along  the  n.S. 
east  coast,  which  accounts  for  60  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  consumption  of  this  product. 
It  supplies  about  30  percent  of  our  Industrial 
fuel  needs,  15  percent  of  all  electric  utility 
fuel  needs,  and  heats  the  bulk  of  all  apart- 
ment houses  and  pubUc  buildings  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

2.  Question.  Are  residual  fuel  oil  imports 
necessary? 

Answer.  Yes.  because  domestic  production 
of  this  product  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains Is  steadily  and  Irrevocably  declining. 


In  1960  It  still  amounted  to  840.000  barrels 
daUy,  by  1955  It  had  declined  to  794.000  bar- 
rels dally,  and  In  1960  It  was  down  to  just 
628.000  barrels  dally.  Hence,  the  demand 
for  this  product  must  be  nUed  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  from  abroad. 

3  Question.  Is  the  decline  in  the  do- 
mestic production  of  residual  fuel  oil  due 
to  Imports? 

Answer.  No,  because  domestic  refiners  re- 
gard residual  fuel  oil  as  an  accidental  by- 
product falling  off  in  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing gasoline,  kerosene  and  distillate  oil. 
Since  the  sales  price  of  residual  fuel  oil 
lies  below  that  of  the  crude  oil  from  which 
it  is  made,  refiners  are  continuously  engaged 
in  reducing  the  yield  of  this  product  In  order 
to  get  more  of  the  higher-value  products  out 
of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil.  Thus  at  the 
U.S.  gulf  coast  the  yield  of  residual  oil  Is 
now  only  7  percent,  compared  to  17  percent 
10  years  ago. 

4.  Question.  Would  the  abolition  of  im- 
ports restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil  not  in- 
terfere with  the  Government's  stated  pur- 
pose for  restricting  crude  oil  imports? 

Answer.  No.  The  supply  of  domestic 
crude  oil  is  currently  in  excess  of  demand. 
Hence,  each  barrel  of  Imported  crude  oil 
displaces  a  barrel  of  domestic  crude  oil. 
This  is  why  the  Government  has  restricted 
the  Importation  of  foreign  crude  oil.  By 
contrast,  domestic  residual  fuel  oil  Is  In 
short  supply.  Foreign  residual  fuel  oil 
therefore  supplements  domestic  residual  oil 
output  but  does  not  supplant  It. 

5.  Question.  Does  imported  residual  fuel 
oU  seriously  threaten  the  U.S.  coal  Industry? 

Answer.  No.  The  great  bulk  of  U.S.  coal 
sales  takes  place  in  inland  areas,  not  reach- 
able by  Imported  fuel  oil.  In  this  market 
coal  reaps  the  benefit  of  declining  domestic 
production  of  residual  fuel  oil.  But  even 
on  the  east  coast  direct  competition  between 
coal  and  residual  oil  is  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  nvunber  of  utilities  with  firing  facili- 
ties for  both  fuels.  The  U.S  Oil  Imports 
Administrator  has  estimated  that  only  about 
6  million  tons  of  coal — 1.5  percent  of  total 
U.S.  coal  production — are  currently  in  direct 
competition  with  residual  fuel  oil  on  the 
east  coast. 

6.  Question.  What  are  the  causes  of  the 
chronic  unemployment  in  the  U.S.  coal  in- 
dustry? 

Answer.  Primarily,  technology.  The  aver- 
age productivity  per  mine  worker  has  risen 
steadily  from  about  6  tons  per  day  in  1948 
to  13  tons  in  1960.  Other  factors  are  the 
loss  of  coal  to  natural  gas  in  space  heating 
and  to  diesel  oil  as  a  railroad  fuel. 

7.  Question.  Recognizing  that  the  imports 
restrictions  work  a  hardship  on  all  residual 
fuel  oil  marketers  on  the  east  coast  are  these 
restrictions  at  least  equitably  administered 
among  all  affected  marketers? 

Answer.  No.  The  existing  regulations  dis- 
criminate against  most  independent  mar- 
ketera  by  making  them  captives  of  one  or 
two  major-company  suppliers. 

8.  QuM'Jon.  How  is  this  done? 
Answer.  The  Qovernmeut  has  decreed.  In 

effect,  th.it  any  marketer  who  In  1057  (2 
yean  befcure  the  restrictions  went  into  effect 
happened  to  have  brought  imported  residual 
oil  Into  the  United  States  through  another 
company  Instead  of  buying  it  directly  off- 
shore, la  forever  tied  for  that  portion  of  his 
Imports  to  that  otlier  company. 

9.  Question.  How  should  the  imports  reg- 
ulations oe  changed  pending  their  eventual 
complete  elimination? 

Answer.  They  should  be  changed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the 
previously  existing  relationship  between  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  this  commodity.  This 
sho\ild  be  done  by  revising  current  regula- 
tions and  the  Independent  Fuel  OU  Market- 
ers of  America.  Inc.,  is  presently  studying 
this  problem.  This  would  suitably  distribute 
the  Import  allocation  among  all   marketers 


Instead  of  concentrating  two-thirds  of  the 
total  in  three  companies  as  is  now  the  case, 
thereby  creating  a  monopoly  cartel. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  also  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  on  his  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  residual  oil 
quotas  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the 
administration  of  the  quota  system  on 
residual  oil  one  might  wonder  why  there 
should  be  any  controls  at  all. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Saltonstall,  of 
Massachusetts,  dated  February  20.  1962, 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  stated  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  maintain  a  close  watch  over 
stocks  of  residual  oil  to  guard  against 
shortages  and  increased  prices. 

On  March  17.  1962,  Mr.  O'Brien,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  amount  of  oil  to 
be  allowed  in  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1963: 

As  you  know  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  announced  increased  allocations 
for  next  year.  The  maximum  level  of  507,000 
barrels  a  day  is  viewed  by  representatives  of 
all  segments  of  the  domestic  industry,  both 
suppliers  and  consumers,  as  adequate.  This, 
together  with  existing  stock  levels,  provides 
assvirance  that  consumers  will  be  able  to 
obtain  all  of  the  supplies  that  they  require, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  balance  is  main- 
tained between  domestic  and  off-shore 
sources  of  this  strategic  commodity. 

I  am  informed  that  the  level  of  507.000 
barrels  per  day  is  indeed  adequate  and 
that  the  cargo  price  of  this  oil  has 
dropped  20  cents  per  barrel  on  the  east 
coast.  If  this  price  drop  is  passed  along 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  but  not  all  of  the  way  toward 
putting  the  price  where  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  only  logical  then  to  ask:  "Why 
controls  at  all?"  They  make  fuel  plan- 
ning and  buying  vmcertain ;  they  irritate 
our  best  friend  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress; they  create  abnormalities  In  mar- 
keting or  oil;  they  do  not  protect  the 
national  security;  they  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  trade  expansion  policy  being 
fostered  by  the  administration :  and  they 
do  not  help  anyone  Including  the  un- 
employed coal  miners. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Fasciu.1. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
CoNTK  ]  for  making  this  time  available  to 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  and  vitally 
affected  in  this  Important  problem  of 
lifting  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  oil.  He  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  vigorous  leader  in  this 
struggle  to  provide  competitive  fuel  and 
fair  prices  for  consumers  of  this  covm- 
try.  I  compliment  him  and  congratu- 
late him  on  his  fine  effort.  Together 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  be  success- 


ful. I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  in  Florida  we  join  in  the 
efforts  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  other 
States  to  eliminate  this  discriminatory 
practice  of  import  restrictions  on  resid- 
ual oil. 

President  Eisenhower  in  March  of 
1959  imposed  these  restrictions  on  the 
basis  that  excessive  importation  of  crude 
oil  and  residual  oil  was  threatening  the 
existence  of  this  country's  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  that  this  would  adversely 
affect  the  country's  national  defense  and 
security.  Since  this  domestic  Industry  is, 
however,  un^^'illing  to  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  this  product  to  meet  the 
demand,  the  only  conclusion  one  can 
reach  is  that  imports  of  residual  oil  can 
have  little  effect  on  either  the  health  or 
vigor  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  restriction  of  imports  of  residual 
oil  adversely  affects  foreign  relations  and 
is  a  factor  in  our  struggle  against  com- 
munism. It  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
this  administration's  plan  to  bolster  the 
social  and  economic  development  of 
South  America  to  restrict  purchases  of 
residual  oil  which.  In  the  case  of  Vene- 
zuela, is  a  majoi*  part  of  the  economy  of 
r  that  country.    Residual  oil  has  been  in 

1  short  supply  since  the  1930's  and  the  im- 

port restrictions  are  forcing  uzc.n  to  pay 
inflationary  prices. 

Since  the  imi:)Osition  of  these  controls 
in  1959.  two  things  have  been  happen- 
ing. Because  oJ'  the  quota  S3rstem  which 
sets  the  total  amount  of  residual  oil  that 
can  be  importe<i.  the  amount  of  Imports 
is  so  close  to  tlie  demand  that  there  is 
a  continuing  tendency  to  raise  prices. 
The  Increase  of  prices  of  residual  oil  in 
the  middle  1960's  is  directly  attributable 
to  this  condition. 

The  other  situation  which  has  become 
very  serious  for  the  consumer  is  that 
competition  between  oil  companies  has 
virtually  been  eliminated,  due  to  the 
concentration  of  oil-Import  quotas  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  major  suppliers,  and 
even  the  latter  are  against  this  arbi- 
trary allocation  of  business  volume  by 
the  Government.  Companies  who  desire 
to  take  on  new  customers  find  them- 
selves in  an  almost  impossible  situation ; 
that  of  having  a  demand  for  extension 
of  their  services  without  the  fuel 
capability  of  providing  it. 

These  matters  are  especially  Impor- 
tant to  the  residents  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida.    Our  people  and  our  Industries 
are  almost  completely  dependent  upon 
residual  fuel  oil.    We  hav«  no  ooal  de- 
posits.    Watapower    is  not  availabte. 
While  natural  gai  is  used  when  airaU- 
able.  oil  is  the  primary  touree  of  energy. 
Florida  Power   k  Light  Co..  an   elec- 
tric utility  serving  over  750.000  custom- 
ers in  the  State  of  Florida  which  is 
better  than  40  percent  of  the  State's 
consumer-family    population    in    19d0 
used  5,786.837   barrels  of  residual  fud 
oil  and  7,249.006  eqxilvalent  barrels  of 
natural    gas    for    the    generation    of 
electricity.    It   is  estimated   that  their 
total    use    for    this    year    will    be    20 
percent    greater    than    that.     This    is 
due  for  one  i-eason,  to  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  State  which  has  jumped 
from  the  20tli  to  the  10th  most  populous 


State  in  the  Nation.  The  company's 
concern  about  the  adequacy  of  fuel  sup- 
ply in  the  near  future  is  aggravated  each 
day  the  existing  controls  are  kept  on  the 
books;  the  residents  of  Florida  at  the 
same  time,  because  of  electricity  costs, 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  which  is  being  supplied  for  the 
generation  of  electricity. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  for 
more  than  a  year  has  had  imder  study, 
the  question  of  lifting  these  restrictions. 
I  trust  a  favorable  decision  will  be  forth- 
coming soon.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
spirited  debate  we  will  witness  within 
the  next  several  weeks  on  the  adminis- 
tration's trade  program  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  this  current  study. 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
able  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CELX]  for  the  very  powerful  statement 
he  has  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoxise  against  this  mandatory  restric- 
tion on  residual  oil.    Certainly  he  knows, 
more  than  I  or  others  who  do  not  have 
the  opportimity  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  importance 
of  our  relations  with  our  good  neighbors 
tx>  the  south,  especially  Venezuela,  and 
what  these  restrictions  are  doing  to  them 
economically.    It  is  not  helping  anyone 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  helping 
our  coal  producers,  it  is  not  helping  our 
domestic  oil  producers,  and  it  does  hurt 
our  relations  with  Venezuela. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Because  of  our  policy 
we  are  forcing  these  people  to  seek  oil 
alliances  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
This  is  all  wet,  this  ts  all  wrong.  If  they 
are  going  to  seek  any  kind  of  alliances 
it  ought  to  be  with  our  own  people  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  a  program 
that  does  not  drive  Venezuelans  and 
others  in  South  America  to  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  Middle  East,  or 
to  the  Russians,  or  somewhere  else.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  resolve  that  problem 
among  oxrraelves. 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  that  our  colleague  from  Florida  has 
brought  up  this  point.  There  does  exist 
in  the  world  today  a  petroleum  offenrive. 
•niere  is  a  war  of  oil  on.  Unfortunately 
the  IniUatlve  in  this  war  has  gone  ov^ 
to  the  side  of  tyranny,  the  Russian  oil 
offensive.  I  should  hope  that  w«  would 
respond  as  we  always  have  m  the  pwt. 
and  InlUate  within  our  Bovwnmen^ 
circles  where  we  have  the  responsimilty. 
and  In  the  Congress,  some  sort  of  a 
counteroffensive;  a  dynamic  counter- 
offensive,  to  show  that  we  can  mobUlEe 
our  power  resources  to  take  the  lead  m 
this  hemisphere  and  declare  an  open- 
door  policy  with  regard  to  oil. 

In  that  way  our  friends,  at  least  in 
South  America  and  other  portions  of  the 
worid,  will  not  be  driven  into  the  Soviet 
orbit  so  far  as  this  is  concerned . 

I  am  proud  and  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  raised  this  point  about 


the  very,  very  potent  Russian  offensive 
in  petroleum  that  is  going  on  today. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  statement  entitled 
"Request  for  Elimination  of  Restrictions 
on  the  Import  of  Residual  Oil,"  filed  with 
the  Office  of  CivU  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion by  the  New  England  Council,  the 
Oil  Users  Association,  and  the  American 
Public  Power  Association. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  may  I 
express  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  CoNTil  my  «jpreciation 
of  all  the  efforts  he  has  nmde  in  refer- 
ence to  this  very,  very  Important  subject 
matter  dealing  with  the  importation  of 
residual  fuel  oiL 

For  some  period  of  time  my  colleague 
has  worked  unselfishly  on  this  subject 
matter  and  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
order  to  concentrate  attention  on  this 
subject  that  is  vital  to  us  especially  in 
New  England  and  the  eastern  areas. 

I  want  to  associate  myself,  too.  with 
the  r«nartts  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me  here  today,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  gentleman  from  FTorida.  and 
my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  New  England  States,  In  sup- 
port of  this  specisd  order  that  has  been 
allotted  here  today  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massarfiusetts  LMr.  Coittx]  in  or- 
der that  we  may  be  availed  of  some  op- 
portunity to  make  our  statements  in 
reference  to  ttols  Inmxjrtant  subject. 

Three  years  of  residual  quotas  have 
proven  conclusively  that  oontrols  of  this 
sort  cannot  benefit  the  uoemjiloytd  coal 
miner.  Nobody  questiaos  the  vital  im- 
portance of  solving  the  unemployment 
probl«n  In  the  Nation's  eoal  mining  re- 
gions but  everyone  should  agree  that  the 
problem  Aould  be  solved  to  a  eosBtruc- 
tiveandeffectlTewar  PuhBc  Law  W-27 
passed  by  the  STth  Oongress  on  May  1, 
1961,  provides  for  the  toOowlng:  $100 
million  for  loans  lor  public  facilities,  $75 
million  for  grants  lor  public  facilities. 
$4,500,000  annually  lor  technical  as- 
sistance to  depressed  areas.  $4,500,000 
annually  for  tralnlnc  of  unemployed 
wortcen.  and  $10  million  annually  for 
retraining  and  ssbilstenoe  payments. 

The  ooet  of  tWa  procram  te  being 
■hared  by  the  whole  Nation  Including 
the  resMxial  oil  users  on  the  east  coast 
who  must  also  bear  the  oost  of  restric- 
tion program. 

In  an  effort  to  create  new  markets  lor 
ooal.  the  Bureau  ol  Mtoes  In  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Interior  has  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $7,750,000  In  IMl  and  has  an 
estimated  budget  of  $$.168,000  lor  fiscal 
year  1962  for  coal  research.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Federal  Coal  Research  Act 
created  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  also 
in  the  Department  of  Interior,  to  develop 
new  and  more  efficient  methods  of  min- 
ing preparing,  and  utilizing  coal.  This 
is  essential^'  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
coal's    short-range    problems.     At    the 
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,<,rv,+  Hor*.  in  WashinKton  has  paid  as     tons  per  day.    In  the  last  10  years  more 
same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  con-    flight  here  in  Washlngwn^  n^  p  y      ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

centrating  on  long-range  research.    T^e    ^^Jt^ J2^*°  ^.^JJl!^^"? ^  'Zv^  In  or     left  the  industry,  but  the  output  of  those 


They  have  not  burned  any  more  oil  or 
any  coal.  They  just  have  paid  out  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  limiting  the 
import  of  residual  fuel  oil  through  re- 
strictive quotas  never  had  any  justifica- 
tion in  fact.  On  March  10,  1959.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  issued  a  proclamation 

-a'new- manpower  development  tral^ng  ^^^^^^^^X^^'^  SJjS'bf  iSusfrS.  drrnot'se'ek  scapegoats  for  our  troubles, 

program,  now  Public  Law  87-415  to  tro^n  l^^^^^y'^'^^^^Zor^^    hospitals,  but  applied  ourselves  to  the  task  of  at- 

or   retrain    several   hundred    thousa^  SS^    office     buildings,     apartment  --  -^^  ^^nnina  r.ni.r.Pm.nt  indus- 

workers  in  new  occupational  skUl3_._  _Thls  ^h^^.  ^^  ^^ 


cost  of  both  of  these  programs  is  being 
borne  nationally  and  contracts  have  re- 
cently been  let  under  these  appropria- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  ap- 
proach to  a  sound  economic  solution  to 
unemployment  was  advanced  by  the 
President.  He  transmitted  to  Congress 
a  new  manpower  development  training 


left  the  industry,  but  the  output  of  those 
who  remained  has  doubled. 

We  in  the  New  England  States  imder- 
stand  and  sympathize  with  the  unem- 
ployed coal  miners  and  the  depressed 
economies  of  the  coal-mining  States. 
We  went  through  a  similar  experience 
ourselves  when  so  many  of  our  textile 
mills  closed  down  or  moved  away.    We 


program  is  to  extend  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod in  order  to  retrain  workers  with 
skills  made  obsolete  by  automation  and 
industrial  changes.  The  unemployed 
will  be  taught  the  new  skills  which  new 
processes  demand.  The  President  said 
this  was  a  positive  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  technology. 

The  coal  industry  has  falsely  labeled 
imported  residual  oil  as  being  a  waste 
product  dumped  on  the  American  mar- 
ket at  predatory  prices.  Unlike  Ameri- 
can crude  most  Venezuelan  crudes  are 


"what   was    the    motivation    for    this 
drastic  action? 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  claimed  that  imports  of 
crude  and  residual  oil  were  threatening 
the  national  security  by  discouraging 
domestic  oil  production,  exploration,  and 
development.  There  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient domestic  oil  reserves  available  in 
time  of  national  emergency. 

This  blanket  order  conveniently 
ignored  the  distinction  between  residual 


tracting  or  building  replacement  indus- 
tries. The  problems  of  the  coal-mining 
areas  merit  Federal  attention  and  as- 
sistance to  bring  about  those  adjust- 
ments that  will  revive  the  economies  of 
those  areas.  In  this  you  will  have  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  Members 
from  the  east  coast  States. 

Meanwhile,  we  counsel  you  to  aban- 
don this  negative  effort  to  restrict  the 
imports  of  residual  oil.  that  is  based  on 
the  frustrated  and  aggressive  attitude 
that  "If  you  won't  use  coal  we'll  make  it 
difficult  for  you  to  get  an  adequate  sup- 
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can  crude  most  Venezuelan  crudes  are    ig""^  "^'^^  produced   in   this     ply  of  any  other  energy -producing  fuel.' 

particularly  adapted  to  the  production    oU  aaid  o"^^r   types  P    ^.^  _^  ^^^  ^^^^     py  ^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 


of  residual  oil.  When  Venezuela  crudes 
are  refined  they  get  a  50-percent  yield  of 
residual  oil  as  compared  with  a  6-per- 
cent yield  for  American  crudes  from 
Texao  and  Louisiana.  With  a  product 
mix  which  is  over  50  percent  residual  it 
is  a  gross  error  to  label  this  product  as 
a  waste  product.  It  is  also  an  error  to 
infer  that  it  is  dumped  on  the  market  at 
a  loss.  No  refiner  co\ild  afford  to  sell 
50  percent  of  his  output  at  a  loss.  Fur- 
thermore. Caribbean  refiners  ship  this 
product  to  Europe.  Africa,  and  Canada 
and  the  price  free  on  board  the  Carib- 
bean is  the  same  regardless  of  destina- 
tion. 

One  might  also  seriously  question  what 
the  coal  industry  means  by  predatory 
pricing.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
any  product  can  be  sold  and  that  is  at 
a  competitive  price.  This  applies  to  coal 
just  as  well  as  it  does  to  oil  or  gas.  If 
residual  oil  marketers  did  not  meet  com- 
petitive prices  in  the  geographical  areas 
where  they  are  able  to  they  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  their  product.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Venezuelan  residual  at  the 
point  of  origin  is  more  expensive  than 
domestic  coal  at  the  mine. 

It  is  only  the  fact  that  oil  is  easier  to 
transport  and  handle  that  it  is  able  to 
compete  with  coal.  This  is  why  coal 
has  never  been  able  to  make  any  signif- 
icant inroads  in  the  heavy  fuel  market 
in  such  areas  as  Florida,  the  west  coast 
and  some  parts  of  New  England.  As 
the  transportation  and  handling  factor 
becomes  more  acute,  it  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  residual  and  coal  will  become 
closer  in  price. 

Three  years  of  quota  restrictions  on 
residual  have  proven  that  they  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry. 
E>uring  this  period  manipulation  of  the 
quota  has  caused  oil  prices  to  go  way  up 
and  down  and  in  neither  circumstance 
has  coal  benefited  or  been  hurt  nor  has 
it  been  demonstrated  that  coal  employ- 
ment has  been  affected  one  way  or  the 
other.      During    this    period    the    GSA 


country.  Since  residual  oil  is  the  least 
profitable  product  of  the  refining  process. 
American  refineries  are  not  interested 
in  producing  this  low -cost  fuel  oil  which 
is  essential  and  on  an  increasing  scale, 
to  meet  the  industrial  and  the  human 
needs  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
tended national  emergency,  and  imports 
were  unavailable,  the  Government  could 
order  domestic  refiners  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  supply  by  producing  more 
residual  oil. 

With  or  without  quotas,  domestic  pro- 
duction of  residual  fuel  oil,  a  byproduct 
of  the  refining  process,  has  steadily  de- 
clined from  31  percent  of  each  barrel  of 
crude  oil  in  1930;  to  20  percent  in  1950; 
and  10  percent  in  1961.  Therefore,  all 
the  argimaents  in  support  of  quotas  fail 
for  lack  of  substance. 

What  then  is  behind  the  organized 
and  persistent  campaign  to  place  artifi- 
cial restrictions  on  the  import  of  this 
fuel  which  is  vital  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  east  coast? 

It  is  an  irrational  and  desperate  effort 
on  the  part  of  coal-mining  interests  to 
turn  back  the  clock  and  force  residual 
oil  users  to  convert  their  facilities  to  coal. 
Even  those  users  who  succumbed  to  pres- 
sures which  verge  on  economic  black- 
mail, would  prefer  gas  or  other  fuels. 
Coal,  therefore,  cannot  displace  residual 
oil.  This  obstruction  to  progress  reminds 
me  of  the  harnessmakers  who  tried  to 
stop  pubUc  acceptance  of  the  automobile 
as  a  more  efficient  means  of  private 
transportation,  because  it  was  ruining 
their  business. 

Declining  employment  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  is  not  due  solely  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  coal  monopoly,  as 
other  abundant  and  cheaper  fuels  took 
over  many  of  its  markets.  Mechaniza- 
tion in  the  coal  industry  has  displaced 
many  more  miners. 

Employment  in  the  mines  dropped 
from  442,000  in  1948  to  174,000  in  1961. 
During  the  same  period,  output  per  man 
has   increased   from  6  43   tons   to   12.12 


Let  us  face  it.  This  squeeze  play  is 
bound  to  fail.  It  would  not  put  a  single 
unemployed  coal  miner  back  in  a  job 
that  has  vanished.  It  can  only  hurt 
many  other  Americans  and  for  no  justi- 
fiable reason. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it.  restrictions 
on  the  imports  of  residual  oil  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  The  coal  mining  lobby 
is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  by 
trying  to  block  change  and  progress. 

Import   quotas   on    residual    fuel   oil 
hamper  economic  growth  and  must  be 
removed. 
Request   for    Elimination    or    Rkstrictions 

ON    THK    IMPOKT    OF    RXSIOXTAL    OiL 

(Filed  with  Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization   by   the   New   England   CouncU, 
the  Oil   Users  Association,   and   American 
Public  Power  Association ) 
The  New  England  Council,  the  Oil  Users 
Association,  and  the  American  Public  Power 
Association    respectfully    request    the    Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  to  Inter- 
cede with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  rescind  the  residual  oil  provisions  of  the 
Presidential    proclamation    of    1959,    under 
which    Imports    of    residual    fuel    oils    are 
sharply  restricted. 

In  support  of  this  request,  we  submit  the 
following  facU  and  figures  which  we  believe 
will  prove  conclusively  that:  (1)  the  resUlc- 
tions  on  residual  oil  and  the  restrictions  on 
crude  oil  are  entirely  different.  Insofar  as 
the  national  security  Is  concerned:  (2)  the 
Inclusion  of  residual  oil  In  the  oil  Import 
program  does  not  serve  the  Intent  of  the 
program;  (3)  while  demand  for  residual  oil 
Is  slightly  higher,  the  supply  Is  dwindling 
in  the  United  States  because  residual  is  un- 
economic for  U.S.  refiners  to  produce;  (4) 
reduction  In  residual  oil  imports  are  not  In 
the  best  Interests  of  national  security  but 
do.  In  fact,  have  the  opposite  elTect;  (5) 
current  restrictions  on  residual  oil  Impwrts 
work  a  hardship  on  major  east  cofist  indus- 
try, on  public  agencies  and  Institutions,  and 
on  millions  of  private  citizens  In  eastern 
coastal  areas.  By  blocking  normal  competi- 
tive processes,  they  take  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  pocketbooks  of  U.S.  consumers; 
(6)  artificially  Induced  high  prices  on  resid- 
ual oil  In  using  areas  result  In  placing  much 
of  east  coast  Industry  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  other  geographical  areas  and 


In  world  markets;  (7)  residual  oil  imports 
do  not  offer  Injurious  competition  to  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry,  nor  have  they 
been  responsible  for  the  depressive  effects 
ill  the  bituminous  coal  Industry;  and  (8) 
the  program  is  Inflationary.  Moreover,  It 
retards  economic  growth. 

In  addition,  w?  believe  that  reductions  of 
residual  oil  imports  cause  unnecessary  hard- 
ship to  oil-producing  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors and,  thereiore,  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  administratlDn's  policies  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation. 

BACKGROUND     OF     THE     RESIDUAL     FUEL     OIL 
IMPORT    PROGRAM 

At  the  request  of  the  OCDM,  President 
Eisenhower  lssu(;d  a  proclamation  on  March 
10.  1959.  which  sharply  restricted  the  Im- 
ports of  crude  ell  and  its  derivatives. 

The  reasons  given  were  that  (1)  demand 
for  petroleum  jiroducts  were  increasing  at 
a  substantially  greater  rate  than  were  the 
domestic  reserves  of  oil,  (2)  the  interesU 
of  national  delense  required  that  further 
e.xploratlon  for  oil  in  this  country  should 
be  stimulated,  and  (3)  excessive  Imports 
of  crude  oil  fron  Latin  America  offered  dam- 
aging    competi:ion     to     the     domestic     oil 

Industry. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  competition 
with  the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  but  It 
is  believed  that  this  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  OCDM  and  presidential  actions. 
This  was  substantiated  in  hearings  con- 
ducted by  th(  Interior  Department  early 
this  year. 

Included  In  these  restrictions  were  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  &i  a  derivative  of  crude,  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  due  to  US  efficiency 
in  refining,  refldual  oil  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  American  production  and  is  in- 
adequate to  supply  domestic  needs. 

The  effects  have  been  to  place  residual 
oil  supplies  below  demand,  increase  prices 
to  the  American  consumer  (even  while 
world  prices  of  residual  have  been  drop- 
ping), and  place  industry,  institutions, 
apartment  houses,  and  small  users  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  since  they  lack  the 
long-term  contracts  of  larger  users. 

EAST  COAST  DEPENDENCE   ON    RESIDUAL  OIL 

For  many  years,  residual  oil  has  been  the 
principal  fuel  of  most  east  coast  Industry. 
It  has  also  been  the  principal  fuel  of  apart- 
ment houses,  Hospitals  and  public  buildings. 
Industrial  power  units  and  building  heat- 
ing units  have  been  built  around  this  fuel 
and  cannot  be  changed  to  other  fuels,  or 
where  they  can,  only  at  prohibitive  costs. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  The  deliv- 
vered  prices  of  coal  to  these  areas  are  far 
higher  than  tie  price  of  residual  oil.  because 
of  high  shipping  costs  of  coal. 

For  example,  many  industrial  areas  of  the 
country  cannot  use  coal  economically.  The 
logistics  of  coal  to  most  of  New  England, 
for  example,  rail  for  rail  delivery  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va  ,  reloading  to  ships,  stockpiling  at 
destination  and  ground  transport  for  local 
delivery.  Consequently,  the  shipping  costs 
of  coal' per  ton  are  actually  greater  than  the 
price  per  tor.  at  the  mine  mouth. 

This  meanii  that  east  coast  Industries  have 
to  pay  a  much  higher  delivered  cost  per  ton 
than  do  these  of  the  Inland  areas,  where 
shipping  Is  direct  and  low  In  cost.  To  use 
coal  as  fuel  would  seriously  affect  the  com- 
petitive position  of  many  east  coast  indus- 
tries. 

New  England  has  historically  depended  on 
residual  oil  because  it  is  the  least  expensive 
fuel  available  to  them  in  an  area  where 
heating  costs  have  usually  run  50  percent 
above  the  national  average.  The  restriction 
on  residual  Imports  has  Imposed  an  addi- 
tional burden  by  disrupting  normal  competi- 
tion among  fuels. 

Restrictions  on  these  supplies,  the  dead- 
ening of  competition  among  suppliers,  and 


the  upward  trend  of  prices  In  this  sellers' 
market  have  created  a  hardship  for  many 
millions  of  consumers  and  have  placed  east 
coast  Industry  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 


IMPORTS     ONLY     MAKE     UP     U.S.     DEFICIT 

The  American  refiner  by  and  large  does 
not  find  It  economically  advantageous  to 
produce  residual  fuel  oil.  It  brings  him  less 
revenue  than  his  other  products.  He  is  con- 
tinually trying  to  reduce  the  amount  he 
produces.  Thanks  to  innovations  in  refining 
technique  he  is  succeeding.  The  yield  of 
residual  fuel  oil  from  domestic  refineries  is 
being  reduced  each  year.  Residual  produced 
from  crude  runs  In  the  United  States  has 
declined  from  425  million  barrels,  or  20  per- 
cent in  1950,  to  332  million  barrels,  or  about 
11  percent  In  1960.  This  reduction  in  yield 
has  been  built  into  our  refineries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  residual 
oil  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a  slight 
increase.  But  on  the  east  coast,  in  particu- 
lar, the  demand  for  residual  oil  is  increasing 
substantially.  For  example,  between  1950 
and  1960.  the  east  coast  demand  rose  from 
255.426.000   barrels    to   318,775,000    barrels. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  supply  diminishes, 
residual  oil  must  be  imported  to  fill  the  gap 
between  domestic  production  and  domestic 
demand. 

The  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  is 
Venezuela.  Venezuelan  crudes  give  high 
residual  yields.  The  average  yield  for  all 
Venezuelan  crudes  Is  In  excess  of  50  per- 
cent. Many  yield  as  high  as  70  percent 
residual. 

Unlike  his  U.S.  counterpart,  the  Carib- 
bean refiner  wants  to  produce  residual.  For 
him  it  is  not  a  waste  product  which  he  Is 
anxious  to  eliminate.  It  represents  over  50 
percent  of  his  product  mix  and  he  refines  It 
at  a  profit. 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  despite  the 
shrinking  supply  of  residual  fuel  oil  In  the 
United  States  and  the  abundance  of  residual 
flowing  from  the  refineries  of  our  South 
American  neighbor,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  restrict  the 
imports  of  residual  Into  this  country  since 
March  10,  1959. 

It  is  time  to  face  the  facts  on  residual 
controls.  They  are  a  wasteful  hidden  cost 
of  living  for  U.S.  consumers.  And  even  their 
proponents  do  not  actually  benefit  from 
them. 


RESIDUAL      OIL      IMPORT     RESTRICTIONS      SHOULD 
BE    REMOVED 

The  following  compUation  of  facts  show 
conclusively  why  the  restrictions  on  the  im- 
port of  residual  oil  should  be  exempted  from 
the  oil  Import  program. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  (1)  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  cannot  supply 
the  current  needs,  (2)  limited  Import  quotas 
serve  to  keep  residual  oil  prices  unreason- 
ably high,  thereby  affecting  eastern  Indus- 
try and  millions  of  consvuners,  (3)  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  most  eastern  users  to  substitute 
coal  for  residual  oil,  (4)  Imports  of  this  oil 
cannot  adversely  affect  national  defense  re- 
quirements, (5)  removal  of  restrictions  on 
this  product  would  Improve  Inter-Amerl- 
can  relationships,  without  seriously  affect- 
ing any  part  of  the  domestic  economy,  and 
would  thereby  contribute  to  our  national 
security. 

RESIDUAL    IMPORT    CONTROLS   DO    NOT    HELP    THE 
DOMESTIC   OIL   INDUSTRY 

Those  who  argue  that  residual  must  be 
controlled  to  maintain  a  healthy  Pf i-olf^^J 
Industry  base  their  argument  on  the  bellei 
that  controls  help  to  maintain  the  price  of 
crude  at  the  wellhead. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  England  Council 
dated  October  15,  1960,  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Bennett, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made 
the  following  comment  concerning  the  ob- 


jectives of  Including  residual  oil  in  the  oil 
Import  program: 

"Residual  fuel  oil  Is  Included  In  the  Oil 
Import  Program  solely  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  product  to  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry.  Domestic  production  of 
residual  fuel  oil  In  Districts  I  to  IV  totals 
60  percent  of  domestic  demand  In  those  dis- 
tricts in  the  year  1959.  This  volume  repre- 
sents a  considerable  percentage  of  the  gross 
revenue  received  by  domestic  refiners  and, 
consequently,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
price  the  oil  purchaser  may  pay  for  domestic 
production  of  crude  oil.  Any  material  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  re- 
sulting from  excessive  imports  would  prob- 
ably be  reflected  In  the  price  of  crude  oil  at 
the  wellhead." 

Lefs  examine  this  argument: 
Refiners  In  the  Texat  gulf  and  Louisiana 
gulf  districts  use  domestic  crude  almost  ex- 
clusively. Their  percentage  yield  of  residual 
is  currently  running  at  the  rate  of  7.6  per- 
cent for  the  Louisiana  gulf  and  7  4  percent 
for  the  Texas  gulf. 

The  Independent  Oil  Producers  Associa- 
tion reports  Indicate  these  refiners  currently 
are  paying  an  average  $3  a  barrel  for  crude 
at  the  wellhead.  Assuming  25  cents  a  bar- 
rel for  transportation  to  the  refinery,  the 
total  cost  of  crude  to  them  becomes  $3.25. 
The  low  cargo  price  for  residual  at  the  gulf 
is  now  $2.20.  With  a  residual  yield  of  7I2 
percent,  this  loss,  on  a  barrel  of  crude.  Is 
7.9  cents. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  Import 
restrictions,  the  price  of  residual  at  the  gulf 
were  to  drop  10  percent  to  $1.98.  the  loss 
per  barrel  of  crude  resulting  from  the  decline 
would  Increase  to  9.5  cents  According  to 
the  Interior  Department's  theory,  this  would 
be  1.6  cents  less  revenue  per  barrel  for  the 
purchase  of  crude.  This  is  five-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  current  crude  price,  a  very 
small  portion  to  trace  back  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  byproduct  The  effect  on 
domestic  refiners  of  the  price  fluctuations  of 
a  major  product  such  as  gasoUne  obviously 
obliterates  any  effects  of  a  change  In  the 
price  of  residual. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  assigning  a 
major  role  to  residual  In  buoying  up  the 
price  of  crude  oil  Is  like  saying  the  price 
of  sawdust  affects  the  price  at  which  a  saw- 
mill purchases  raw  timber. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  price  of  the  byproduct 
fluctuates,  the  net  profit  of  the  producing 
Industry  also  fluctuates  to  some  extent.  But 
the  impact  of  the  fluctuations  In  the  price 
of  residual  Is  minimal — quickly  lost  in  the 
major  change  caused  by  price  fluctuations 
In  the  principal  petroleum  products,  gaso- 
line and  light  distillates. 

RESIDUAL  RESTRICTIONS  DO  NOT  ENCOLTIAGE  OIL 
EXPLORATION 

Lets  examine  the  Interior  Departments 
argumen:  further.  The  theory  supposes  that 
residual  restrictions,  by  buoying  the  price, 
help  to  stimulate  oil  exploration. 

Since  residual  oil  cannot  be  a  profitable 
factor  m  the  domestic  production  process, 
domestic  producers  would  not  in  any  circum- 
stance explore  simply  to  supply  the  residual 
market. 

If.  in  fact,  there  Is  any  connection  be- 
tween demand  and  exploration,  the  demand 
for  other  products  more  profitable  determines 
capital  outlays  for  oil  exploration.  In  1959, 
for  example,  the  oil  Industry  cut  back  on  ex- 
ploration because  of  the  oversupply  of  crude 
and  the  business  recession  of  the  previous 

year. 

Lets  go  one  step  further. 

How  about  the  refineries  that  produce  no 
residual  at  all?  There  are  many  of  these~ln 
the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  they  repre- 
sent the  most  advanced  refinery  design,  still 
more  refineries  In  the  future  will  be  similar- 
ly deslKued  to  eliminate  residual  as  a  by- 
product. 
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Should  we  turn  back  the  clock  and  make 
them  produce  residual?  The  argument  is 
patently  ridiculous. 

Tabl«  UI.— Residual  oil  data,  1949-60 

[ThoHsamls  of  t  arrels) 
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June  IS 


Residua!  oil  demanil  ' 


Vi'ar 


1<M9... 

1950 

1951 

1962 

1»53 . 

1964— - 522,317 

1955 557.057 


ToUl 

fnited 

StatM 


496,021 
553,793 
564.397 
555.165 

56I1.  474 


East 
coast 


New 
Eng- 
land' 


19S6 

1967 

IWiS 

1959 

1960  estimate - 


562,  813 
54a.  HOI 
531.067 
558,800 
55ts600 


211,482 
255,426 
2fi2,784 
270.735 
•2H4,876 
266,180 
278,214 
291.  123 
297.033 
296.  972 
322,317 
318,775 


50,658 
64.236 
60. 575 
59,861 
65,303 
58.889 
62,063 
61.477 
60.109 
60, 443 
71.388 
(♦) 


Explora- 
tory 

Wl'llS 

drilled. 
rnito<l 
States  ' 


7.294 

8.554 
10.302 
10.552 
11.062 
11.280 
12.271 
13,034 
11,739 

9,  ,=588 
10,  073 

9,635 


1  Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

'  i^ource:  A  PI  Petrolpom  Fa'ts  and  Figtir«. 

» .^ourc*:  Oil  »n<l  Qas  Journal. 

« Not  anUlable. 


A  MOEE  CONSTRUCTTVE  APPROACH  TO  A   HEALTHT 
on.  INDUSTRT 

What   do  we  advocate   Instead? 

We  advocate  removing  the  price  supports 
on  residual  oil  created  by  the  import  pro- 
gram. 

This  will  encourage  domestic  refiners  to 
BiJeed  up  the  Installation  of  coking  facili- 
ties, with  the  end  In  view  of  creating  a  more 
profitable   product   mix. 

This  policy  would  benefit  the  residual  oil 
users  on  the  east  coast,  eliminating  the  price 
penalty  they  are  now  forced  to  pay.  It 
would  tend  to  help  conserve  America's  fuel 
reserves  by  using  residual  refined  from  Vene- 
zuelan crude  rather  than  U.S.  crude.  And  it 
would  help  the  domestic  refiner  by  eliminat- 
ing his  historical  losses  on  the  sale  of 
residual. 

RESIDUAL     RESraiCnONS     CANNOT     REI.IEVE     UN- 
EMPLOYMENT   IN    COAL    MINK    ARtAS 

Even  though  the  Government  has  not  Jus- 
tified the  restriction  on  the  basis  of  its  ef- 
fect on  the  coal  industry,  we  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  this  aspect  of  the 
question. 

T.^Bi.E  IV. — Bituminous  conl  dntn,  1950-60 


Year 


19,10 --- 

1961 

1952 

1953 - 

1954 

1955 

1956..- -- 

1967- - — 

19.58 - 

1959 

1960 


rroduction 
(net  tons) 


516,311,053 
533, 664,  732 
466,  840,  782 
457. 290, 449 
391,706.300 
464.633,408 
500.  S74. 077 
492,70;}.  y  10 
410,  445.  .V17 
412, 1 W,. 502 
413,000.000 


Coal  interests  have  consistently  claimed 
that  importation  of  residual  oil  haa  resulted 
in  unemployment  In  the  coal-mlnlng  regions 
of  the  United  States.  That  this  claim  Is  not 
true  is  best  shown  by  the  data  provided  by 
the  coal  Industry  In  Its  "Bituminous  Ck>al 
Data,  1960."  In  1950  the  bituminous  coal  In- 
dustry employed  415,582  men  and  produced 
516,310,000  tons  of  coal.  The  output  per 
man-dav  was  6.77  tons.  Ten  years  later  the 
Industry  employed  159.100  men  and  pro- 
duced 413  million  tons  at  a  productivity  rate 
of  13  25  tons  per  man-day.  In  the  10-year 
period  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  have 
left  the  industry,  and  the  output  of  those 
that  have  remained  has  doubled. 

During  the  same  10-year  period  the  use  of 
residual  oil  in  the  United  States  has  re- 
mr  Ined  relatively  constant.  554  million  bar- 
rels in  1950  and  556  million  barrels  In  1960. 
A  large  portion  of  these  sales  are  made  in 
are<^  where  coal  Is  not  competitive;  for  ex- 
ample, many  parts  of  New  England.  Florida.. 
and  the  west  coast.  In  addition,  some  mar- 
kets for  residual — ships  and  the  oil  industry 
luself — are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  coal  in- 
diuitry  and  have  been  for  many  years. 


Source-  l'  8  Bureau  of  .\nn»"S. 

The  unemployed  coal  miner  should  not  be 
deluded  that  his  plight  is  due  to  unrestricted 
Imports  of  residual  oil.  especially  since  there 
haa  been  no  Increase  in  the  use  of  residual, 
and  the  productivity  in  the  coal  Industry 
has  been  doubled  through  mechanization. 
In  underground  mines  the  use  of  mechanical 
loaders  has  Increased  from  67  to  85  percent  in 
terms  of  coal  produced  and  mechanical  clean- 
ing apparatus  from  35  to  63  percent.  At  the 
same  time  equipment  improvements  in  strip 
mining  have  been  dramatic,  particularly  in 
the  size  and  capacity  of  shovels  used  to  re- 
move overburden. 

Productivity  In  the  bittunlnous  coalfields 
per  man-day  worked  has  Just  about  doubled 
from  1950  to  1960.  In  order  to  keep  the  same 
number  of  miners  at  work  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  double  the  demand  for  coal.  This 
would  require  bituminous  production  of  an 
additional  413  million  tons  per  year.  This 
theoretical  increase  Is  equivalent  to  10.6  times 
the  total  permissible  imports  of  residual  oil 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1962. 

THE  RESIDUAL  MARKET  IS  RELATIVELT  INrLEXXBU: 

Could  coal  take  over  existing  residual 
markets? 

There  are  severe  limitations  on  the  ability 
of  an  Industrial  type  fuel  user  to  convert 
from  one  fuel  to  another. 

As  a  practical  matter,  most  heavy  fuel 
users  cannot  convert  to  other  fuels  without 
prohibitive  expense. 

A  survey  by  the  New  England  Council  In 
June  1961.  of  Its  Industrial  members  reveals 
that  out  of  70  manufacturing  companies  67 
used  residual  oil  extensively.  2  coal,  and  1 
gns.  All  of  the  oil  users  state  they  could  not 
convert  to  another  fuel  without  prohibitive 
cost.  Four  said  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
switch  to  another  fuel  or  would  take  so  long 
they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 


Men 
employed 


XumN'r  of 
mines 


.\ver:^ge 
unnitK>r 
of  (l.iys 
workr.i 


Net  tons  per 
man  per  day 


Percent  nf  undcreround 
l>ro<iuttiuu 


Percent  of  total 
production 


4 1. i,  .582 

9,429 

372,  897 

8.009 

335.217 

7.275 

293.106 

6.671 

227.397 

6.  130 

225.  (f-SA 

7.8.'i<> 

228.  ItiJ 

8,520 

2'JS  rwi.S 

9..KS9 

I'.iT,  4('2 

.8,  an 

179.  6.% 

7,719 

i.-,a.  100 

7,500 

1S3 
203 
1.S6 
191 
1S2 
210 
214 
203 
1H4 

IHM 


6.77 

7.04 

7.47 

8.17 

ft  47 

0.84 

10.28 

10.  59 

11.33 

12.22 

13.25 

Cut  by 
mueliuio 


91  8 

93.4 
92.8 
92.3 
88.8 
88.1 
M.6 
80.9 
7.5.3 
72.1 


Mprhnriic;Uiy!  Mechanically  I 
loadi-.!        I       tleiuio.l       I 


38  5 
4.V0 

4^.  7 
.52.9 
.5'.r  1 
.58  7 
5K.4 
61.7 

rz  1 

65  .■; 

67.8 


Minfd  by 
slrippinE 


m.  4 

73.1 

7,5.6 

7V.C 

84  n 

84.6 

84.0 

.S4.S 

84.9 

86.0 

87.4 

23.9 
2i0 
23.3 
23.  1 
25  1 
24.8 
2&4 
25.2 
28.3 
29.4 
29.1 


A  few  steam  powerplants — In  areas  where 
oil.  coal,  and  gas  have  been  competing  for 
the  business — are  equipped  to  burn  more 
than  one  fuel. 

Having  burned  oil  for  a  number  of  years. 
a  powerplant  equipped  to  burn  more  than 
one  type  of  fuel  would  find  the  Incremental 
cost  of  additional  labor  and  maintenance 
required  to  return  to  coal  very  high.  These 
additional  operating  costs  raise  the  conver- 
sion price  parity  for  coal  substantially  above 
the  point  where  conversion  would  take  place 
on  a  straight  B.t.u.  basis. 

As  noted  above,  a  relatively  small  number 
of  residual  users  are  able  to  burn  other  fuels. 
The  Interior  Department  has  estimated  pos- 
sible conversion  might  amount  to  6  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year.  Continued  improve- 
ments In  productivity  or  a  few  added  work 
hours  by  the  Industry  would  produce  the 
necessary  tonnage.  This  amount  of  coal 
could  be  produced  without  putting  a  single 
unemployed  miner  back  to  work. 

WHY    DEMAND    FOR    COAL    HAS    DECLINED 

Two  factors  are  sufficient  In  them-selves 
to  account  for  the  entire  decline  in  demand 
for  coal  since  the  1947-49  period. 

First,  the  railroads,  which  used  114  million 
tons  of  coal  in  1947,  have  switched  almost 
completely  to  diesel  fuel.  On  February  28, 
1960,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that  use 
of  coal  by  the  railroads  had  declined  to  about 
1.7  million  tons  for  the  year  1960.  Here  is  a 
single  giant  former  coal  customer  whose  op- 
erating changes  have  accounted  for  a  loss  of 
volume  of  more  than  110  million  tons  a  year, 
or  nearly  half  the  total  decline  in  coal  de- 
mand since  1947.  Even  the  coal-carrying 
railroads  converted  their  equipment  almost 
totally  to  diesel.  This  was  done  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  coal  for  years  has  been  the  best 
single  revenue  producer  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, and  despite  the  fact  that  tlie  coai- 


carrylng  railroads  are  tlie  most  profitable  in 
the  Industry. 

Second,  millions  of  families  throughout  the 
country  stopped  shoveling  coal  Into  basement 
furnaces  and  Installed  oil  burners  or  gas 
burners  in  their  homes.  In  1947  the  figure 
for  retail  coal  deliveries  was  137  million  tons; 
In  1960  the  flgture  was  29  million  tons,  a  loas 
of  108  million  tons  per  year. 

The  demand  which  coal  has  lost  since  1947 
would  have  been  lost  In  any  case. 

The  loss  Is  unrelated  to  residual  Imports. 

WHY  SHOULD  COAL  BE  PROTECTED? 

We  have  shown  that  unemplojrment  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  Is  due  to  techno- 
logical change  In  mining  methods;  that  re- 
sidual oil  has  not  been  a  factor  In  principal 
market  losses  which  the  coal  Industry  has 
encountered. 

What  Is  the  future  of  the  coal  industry? 

The  growing  market  for  coal  Is  In  the 
power  generating  plants  of  electric  utilities. 
In  this  area  coal  has  made  substantial  gains 
since  1947.  In  1947  utilities  used  90  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal.  In  1960  electric  power 
utilities  used  165  million  tons  of  coal. 

The  National  Coal  As6(x;iatlon's  publica- 
tion Steam  Electric  Plant  Factors,  1959." 
having  previously  defined  the  coal  competi- 
tive area  as  Including  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  region,  and  the  east-north- 
central  region,  presents  the  following  state- 
ments and  facts: 

•  Within  the  above  defined  coal  com- 
petitive areas  coal  held  83  percent  of  the 
total  steam  electric  utility  fuel  market  In 
1959.  This  may  be  compared  with  84  percent 
in  1958.  85  percent  In  1957,  86  percent  In 
195G,  85  percent  in  1955.  83  percent  in  1951, 
81  percent  in  1952  and  1954,  80  percent  In 
1953.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
percent.ige  of  the  coal  competitive  market 
assignable  to  coal,  oil,  and  gas  by  years  since 
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1950   (percentages  were  derived  on  a  B.t.u. 
basis) : 


1951 

83 

7 

10 

100 

1952 

h\ 

7 

12 

100 

1953 

80 

8 

12 

100 

1954 

81 

6 

13 

100 

1955 

85 

5 

10 

100 

19.56  1957 

86      85 

4        4 

10      11 

100    100 

19.58 

84 

5 

11 

100 

1959 

Coal    

83 

Oil        

6 

Oas       

11 

ToUl 

100 

The  National  Coal  Association  predicts 
that  the  utilities  will  use  185  million  tons  of 
coal  In  1961.  In  "Bituminous  Coal  Facts, 
1960,"  the  coal  industry  estimates  that  elec- 
tric utilities  will  burn  475  million  tons  of 
coal  in  1975  to  produce  65  percent  of  their 
power  output,  and  that  by  the  year  2000. 
consumption  will  be  WO  million  tons  a  year. 

Based  on  these  potentials,  it  Is  only  fair  to 
ask  why  this  industry,  which  Is  and  has  been 
supplying  between  80  and  85  percent  of  the 
fuel  requirements  for  the  electric  Industry  in 
the  coal  competitive  area,  should  demand  or 
expect  protection,  in  the  form  of  legislative 
or  governmental  flat,  from  competition  from 
other  fuels. 

COALS  REAL  PROBLEM   IS   NOT   RESIDUAL  OIL,  BUT 
TRANSPORTATION    COSTS 

The  coal  Industry  has  done  an  outsUnd- 
ing  Job  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  coal  at 
the  mine  In  the  last  15  years  of  Inflation. 
However,  the  mine  mouth  cost  of  coal  Is  only 
a  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  coal  to  users. 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States  coal 
has  never  been  competitive  with  oil  or  any 
other  fuel,  because  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  mine  to  the  user.  And  It 
never  can  be. 

In  such  areas,  transportation  costs  for  coal 
exceed  by  a  large  amount  the  cost  of  coal  at 
the  mine. 

A  typical  example  is  the  case  of  one  large 
user  In  New  England  that  buys  coal  at  the 
mine  for  under  $5  a  ton.  Rail  freight  from 
West  Virginia  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va..  plus 
vessel  transportation  to  Boston  makes  the 
total  transportation  bill  approximately  $8.57. 
Transportation  costs  do  not  stop  there.  The 
coal  must  be  unloaded  from  the  collier, 
stocked  out  into  a  coalfield  and  then  re- 
loaded onto  a  conveyor  belt,  put  through  a 
crusher,  loaded  Into  silos  by  belt,  and  then 
put  through  mechanical  pulverizers.  All  of 
this  equipment  is  costly  to  purchase  and  In- 
stall and  expensive  to  maintain. 

Contrast  this  with  the  current  price  of 
$1.16  a  ton  for  delivering  residual  oil  from 
Cardon,  Venezuela,  to  Boston. 

In  the  first  instance,  coal  costs  $5.59  a  ton 
for  delivery:  in  contrast,  oil  costs  $1.16  a 
ton.  Putting  this  on  a  ton-mile  basis  merely 
magnifies  the  discrepancy.  Coal  costs  0.6 
cents  per  ton-mile,  oil  0.05  cents  per  ton- 
mile.  The  coal  rate  per  ton-mile  is  11.9 
times  that  for  oil. 

A  T-2  tanker  holds  approximately  100,000 
barrels  of  residual  oil.  The  transporUtlon 
bin  for  such  a  tanker  bringing  a  full  cargo 
from  Cardon.  Venezuela,  to  Boston,  at  pres- 
ent rates,  would  be  $17,800.  In  terms  of 
B  t.u.'s  100,000  barrels  of  residual  oil  is  about 
equivalent  to  22.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
To  transport  22.000  tons  of  coal  from  the  bi- 
tuminous fields  of  West  Virginia  to  Boston 
would  cost  $122,000.  over  $100,000  more  than 
the  equivalent  in  residual  oil  shipped  from 


Venezuela,  despite  the  fact  that  Venezuela 
Is  1,382  statute  miles  farther  away. 

High  transportation  costs  Is  the  coal  In- 
dustry's real  problem,  one  which  is  beyond 
its  control.  Because  of  high  transportation 
costs,  the  area  where  coal  is  competitive  Is 
going  to  be  subject  to  changes.  These  are 
Inevitable,  In  some  areas  the  coal  industry 
has  never  been  able  to  compete  and  in  some 
areas  it  has  been  on  the  competitive  border- 
line compared  with  other  fuels.  It  must 
inevitably  lose  other  areas  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  transportation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  coal  indus- 
try's total  marketing  prospects  are  diminished 
In  any  sense.  The  large  utility  consumption 
within  low-cost  shipping  distances  of  the 
coal  mines  represents  a  bonanza  for  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  Industry. 

THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IS  BEING 
ATTACKED  OTHER  WAYS 

Nobody  questions  the  vital  importance  of 
solving  the  unemployment  problem  in  this 
Nation's  coal  mining  regions.  But  everyone 
should  agree  that  the  problem  should  be 
solved  in  a  constructive  and  effective  way. 

Public  Law  87-27  passed  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress on  May  1,  1961,  known  as  the  "de- 
pressed area  bill"  provides  for  the  following 
appropriations:  $100  million  for  loans  for 
public  facilities.  $75  million  for  grants  for 
public  facilities.  $4,500,000  annually  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  depressed  areas,  $4,500,- 
000  annually  for  training  of  vmemployed 
workers,  and  $10  million  annually  for  retrain- 
ing and  subslstance  payments. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  shared 
by  the  whole  Nation  Including  the  residual 
oil  users  on  the  east  coast,  who  also  must 
bear  the  cost  of  the  restriction  program. 

In  an  effort  to  create  new  markets  for  coal, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$7,750,000  this  year,  and  has  an  estimated 
budget  of  $8,168,000  for  fiscal  year  1962  for 
coal  research.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Research  Act  created  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  also  In  the  Department  of 
Interior,  to  develop  new  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  mining,  preparing,  and  utilizing 
coal.  This  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  coal's  short-range  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  concen- 
trating on  long-range  research.  The  cost  of 
both  of  these  programs  is  being  borne 
nationally. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  approach 
to  a  sound  economic  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment was  advanced  by  the  President  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  this  year.  On 
May  25.  President  Kennedy  stated  that  he 
was  transmitting  to  Congress  a  new  man- 
power development  training  program  to  train 
or  retrain  several  hundred  thousand  work- 
ers in  new  occupational  skills.  This  pro- 
gram Is  to  extend  over  a  4-year  period  In 
order  to  retrain  workers  with  skills  made 
obsolete  by  automation  and  Industrial 
changes.  The  unemployed  will  be  taught 
the  new  skills  which  new  processes  demand. 
The  President  said  this  was  a  positive  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  technology. 

CAPACFTY  OF  COAL  INDUSTRY  IN  TIMES  OF 
EMERGENCY 

The  coal   Industry  repeatedly  has  argued 
that  in  a  national  emergency  It  would  be 


unable  to  provide  the  energy  requirements 
for  which  it  would  be  called  upon.  This 
argument  does  not  stand  up. 

Present  residual  fuel  oil  allocations  allow 
for  the  importation  of  461.427  barrels  per 
day.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  104.000  tons 
of  coal  a  day  or  38  million  tons  per  year 
In  1959  the  coal  industry  exported  37.226.948 
tons  of  coal.  Most  of  the  export  coal  being 
shipped  overwas  is  exported  by  us  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  Import  residual  oil 
Metallurgical  coal  in  Western  Europe  and 
In  Japan  Is  in  very  short  supply  as  is  residual 
oil  In  this  country.  For  this  reason  the 
governments  of  those  nations,  national  se- 
curity arguments  notwithstanding,  have 
fostered  the  importing  of  this  coal  from  the 
United  State;;. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
limitationij  on  the  exportation  of  coal  would 
offset  any  loss  of  Imports  of  residual  oil. 

Restrictions  on  residual  are  not  necessary 
to  create  additional  coal  mining  capacity 

The  coal  industry  already  has  sufiBclent 
capacity  to  meet  any  national  emergency. 
The  capacity  of  the  bituminous  coal  Indus- 
try as  It  now  exists  Is  best  described  by 
the  National  Coal  Association  In  Its  pub- 
lication, "Bituminous  Coal  Data,   1959": 

"As  it  is  impossible  for  all  mines  to  operate 
every  working  day  In  the  year,  a  conservative 
figure  of  280  for  calculating  potential  ca- 
pacity was  suggested  s<3me  years  ago  by  the 
coal  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  The 
average  output  per  day  worked  In  1959  was 
2.1  million  tons  which.  11  applied  to  280 
days,  gives  an  annual  potential  output  of 
588  million  tons  compared  with  the  actual 
production  of  410  million  tons." 

This  represents  a  reserve  capacity  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  of  43 'i  percent 
without  any  further  mechanization  In  exist- 
ing mines. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    THE    EFFECT   OF    THE    RESTRIC- 
TION  PROGRAM  ON  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY' 

Residual  oil  and  coal  compete  for  sales  to 
only  three  major  classes  of  consumer — indus- 
trial users,  the  space-heating  market,  and 
electric  utilities.  Industrial  use  of  residual 
fluctuates  not  with  oil  prices  but  with  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Consumption  of  re- 
sidual for  space  heating  shows  a  steady  In- 
crease from  year  to  year.  Only  electric  utility 
use  of  residual  appears  responsive  to  oil  price 
changes. 

A  source  of  data  on  the  amount  of  switch- 
ing between  coal  and  residual  within  the 
electric  utility  Industry  since  the  restric- 
tions have  been  In  effect  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  table 
V. 

Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  coal's  par- 
ticipation in  District  I  electric  uUllty  fuel 
consumption  changed  from  72.7  percent  In 

1959  to  74.4  percent  In  1960.  and  oil  from 
16.7  percent  In  1959  to  14.7  percent  In  1960. 
Based   on    the    total    fuel   requirements    for 

1960  (90.2  mUllon  coal  equivalent  tons),  this 
represents  a  gain  of  1.5  million  tons  for  coal 
and  a  loss  of  1.8  million  equivalent  tons  for 
oil.  The  balance  of  0.27  million  tons  was 
picked  up  by  gas. 

Assuming  Increased  coal  consumption  to 
be  an  objective  of  the  restriction  program, 
let's  consider  at  what  price  this  Increase 
was  bought. 


Table 


y  ^District  I:   Consumption  of  fuels  by  electric  ittilitifs 


195&— New  Enpland 

Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

I)i.strict  I 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabic 
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lOST— N'pw  Enfflaad 
Middle  Atlantic 
^utb  Atlantic 


District  I. 


195*— New  EnRland 

Mi.ldle  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic 


District  I 


1959— New  Enjlanil 

Middle  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantic 

District  L 

lOfiO— New  EnEland 

Middle  Allnntic. 
South  AtliMitlc... 

District  I 


'  Conversion  factors:  Oil,  0.:^40  ton  bituminous  ofiuiwilo 
Source:  Federal  Power  Commission. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  price  of  oil  In 
the  United  States  la  now  33  centa  per  barrel 
higher  than  the  world  price  due  to  the  re- 
striction program.  Applied  to  1960  east  coast 
demand  of  318.7  million  barrels,  this  Increase 
represents  an  additional  cost  of  $106.2  mil- 
lion paid  by  users  of  residual  oil  to  achieve 
Increased  consumption  of  1.5  million  tons  of 
coal  through  utility  conversions.  This 
amounted  to  a  penalty  of  over  $70  for  each 
ton  of  coal  converted. 

As  Representative  Hastings  Keith,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  pointed  out,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
if  there  had  been  no  restriction  program  and 
someone  had  bought  this  coal  at  the  mine 
and  thrown  It  away. 

UNWAaBANTED    RESTRICTIONS    VIOLATE    OUR    IN- 
TERNATIONAL   TRADE    POLICIES 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  leading  role  In  liberalization  of  for- 
eign trade  relations.  Removal  of  trade  re- 
strictions has  been  a  stated  policy  of  our 
Government,  and  still  Is.  One  expression  of 
this  comes  from  OCDM.  in  reporting  the 
Treasury  Department's  views  on  this  policy: 
"The  Treasury  Department  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
pansion of  International  trade  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  is  one  from  which  the 
United  States  derives  reciprocal  benefits." 

Import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
violate  this  policy  before  the  world.  If  the 
national  security  were  Indeed  benefited,  such 
repressive  measures  might  be  Justified,  but 
It  is  not  benefited.  Therefore,  continuation 
of  these  restrictions  would  be  a  direct  slap  at 
those  friendly  nations  whose  residual  oil  is  a 
major  item  of  export. 

Specifically,  this  discrimination  Is  especial- 
ly difficult  for  Venezuela,  which  has  been  an 
active  supporter  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
Latin  America.  Trade  restrictions  on  resid- 
ual oil  primarily  affect  Venezuela,  and  they 
also  serve  to  limit  dollar  Income  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  buy  more  American 
goods. 

It  is  not  extraneous  to  this  point  that  the 
growth  of  antl-Amertcan  feeling,  demon- 
strated In  the  hostility  to  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  m  1958,  might  be  aggravated  by 
any  continuing  feeling  of  discrimination 
against  this  country.  Nor  Is  It  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Venezuelan  Government 
asked  Adlal  Stevenson  in  June  to  end  the 
abuses  and  Injustices  of  U.S.  oil  restrictions. 
In  a  country  where  a  major  proportion  of 
petroleum  derivatives  is  residual  oil,  remov- 


Qt;  gas,  0.03'j5  ion  I  iiuuiinous  equivalent. 

al  of  restrictions  on  this  product  could  have 
considerable  effect. 

A  nation  which  recognizes  its  responsi- 
bility to  less-developed  countries  in  the  form 
of  money  grants  and  technical  assistance 
should  not  overlook  the  advantages  Inherent 
In  sincere  stimulation  of  trade  with  those 
countries. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  shown  that  the  restrictions  on 
residual  oil  (a)  do  not  enhance  the  national 
security,  but  have  the  opposite  effect,  (b) 
discriminate  against  important  industrial 
areas  of  the  country,  (c)  Increase  costs  to 
public  buildings.  Institutions,  and  public 
agencies,  (d)  take  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  pockets  of  U.S.  consumers,  and  (e)  vio- 
late international  trade  policies. 

We  have  shown  also  that  Imports  of  re- 
sidual oil  have  no  adverse  effects  on  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  Industry,  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  distress  In  the  coal  Industry, 
and  continued  restrictions  cannot  be  used  to 
rectify  that  distress. 

We.  therefore,  request  that  the  OCDM  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  restrictions  on  the  Import 
of  residual  oil  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  excellent 
statement  and  for  helping  to  bring  this 
important  issue  before  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  in  his  remarks  today  rel- 
ative to  the  problem  confronting  the 
Northeast  in  relation  to  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
diligent  work  in  this  regard  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  also  commend  him 
for  again  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
people  at  large  to  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  this  import  limitation  places 
upon  the  economy  of  many  sections  of 
the  Northeast. 

Earlier  this  week  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  with  some  of  the  important  in- 


dustrial people  of  my  district,  discu.ssin? 
with  them  the  competitive  situation  in 
which  they  find  their  products  in  the 
marketplace,  Uie  importance  of  efficiency 
in  operation  and  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing wherever  a  saving  can  be  made.  I 
as.sure  my  colleague  that  in  this  regard 
this  import  limitation  is  an  expense  to 
the  economy  of  the  Northeast,  and  to 
tiiat  extent  it  is  a  very  substantial  detri- 
ment to  the  economy  of  our  area.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
in  his  efforts  to  have  a  constructive  an- 
swer to  this  most  serious  problem. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  most  able  gentleman  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  and  others  in  New  Eng- 
land in  support  of  the  case  which  he  is 
presenting  here  so  ably  to  us.  If  the 
President's  action  in  overlooking  this 
serious  problem  is  indicative  of  the  way 
our  trade  bill  might  be  implemented,  it 
does  not  bode  well  for  the  country  or  for 
the  progress  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  remarks  to- 
day will  reassure  those  who  favor  quotas 
that  much  good  and  little,  if  any.  hard- 
ship, will  result  from  the  hoped-for  re- 
moval of  residual  oil  import  restrictions. 

Early  last  session  I  joined  with  those 
who  urged  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  undertake  an  immediate, 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  re- 
sidual oil  import  question.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  was  confident  that  such  a  study 
would  clearly  reveal  that  this  fuel,  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  the  economy  of  the 
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east  coast,  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  the  mandatory  oil  import  program. 
Import  restrictions  were  reportedly  es- 
tablished to  Insure  a  stable,  healthy  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  and  prevent 
severe  industrial  dislocation.  Residual 
oil  is  a  byproduct  of  the  refining  process, 
and  as  our  own  domestic  Industi-y  be- 
comes more  and  more  eflBclent  it  pro- 
duces less  and  less  of  this  "residual"  oil. 
The  industry's  ultimate  goal,  therefore, 
is  to  someday  reach  a  point  of  efficiency 
and  sophistication  where  no  residual  oil 
at  all  would  be  produced  nationally. 

Since  it  is  a  leftover,  a  product  that 
for  the  sake  of  efficiency  is  an  undesir- 
able quantity  in  the  modem  American 
refinery,  it  could  not  reasonably,  then, 
be  considered  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  our  domestic  Industry.  As  an  un- 
wanted byproduct  it  contributes  little 
to  Insure  a  stable,  healthy  industry,  and, 
as  such,  certainly  could  not  influence 
industrial  dislocation. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  has  never 
been  able,  nor  has  it  apparently  wanted, 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  residual  oil 
In  our  coimtry. 

Why  then  was  residual  oil  included 
among  those  petroleum  products  listed 
for  regulation?  I  suggested  last  ses- 
sion, when  I  took  the  floor  to  discuss  this 
problem,  that  it  had  been  added  by  the 
administration  as  an  afterthought.  I 
believe  there  is  factual  evidence  to  this 
effect. 

Those  of  us  in  New  England,  and  else- 
where along  the  east  coast,  had  hopes 
the  President  would  see  fit  to  relieve  us 
of  the  onerous  quota  system  on  such 
imports,  since  we  have  all  heard  his  re- 
quest for  greater  authority  to  liberalize 
trade  and  tariff  policies.    We  had  hoped 
this  since  the  President  favored  freer 
trade  he  would  demonstrate  his  com- 
mitment to   this  objecUve  by   freeing 
residual  oil  Imports.    After  all.  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  this  authority  and  needs 
no  further  authorization  from  Congress. 
Exercising    it    in    this    instance    would 
demonstrate  his  good  faith  and  belief 
in  freer  trade.    It  would  be  proof  that 
the  further  authority  he  asks  for  in  other 
areas  would   be  used   to   promote   the 
general  welfare,  rather  than  be  used  as 
as  an  instrument  of  politics,  by  granting 
concessions  to  one  region  of  the  Nation 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hopes 
have  thus  far  proven  unfounded.  The 
administration  has  again  avoided  facing 
this  issue  and  has  tried  to  sweep  the 
problem  under  the  rug.  Instead  of  abol- 
ishing import  restrictions  as  recom- 
mended, the  Department  of  Interior  has 
thrown  New  England  a  bone  by  raising 
quotas  somewhat,  an  insignificant 
amount  in  view  of  the  economic  hard- 
ship these  restrictions  have  proven  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years. 

Only  a  small  percent — V'z  percent— 
of  our  Nation's  coal  production  is  in 
competition  each  year  with  residual  oil. 
The  arbitrary  and  artificial  increases  in 
the  costs  of  residual  oil,  which  resulted 
from  the  restrictioris,  cost  the  consumers 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  If  the 
quotas  were  lifted,  the  American  con- 
sumer could  purchase  all  the  coal  dis- 
placed by  oil.  throw  it  away,  and  still 


have  saved  between  $7  million  and  $36 
million  a  year  during  the  last  2  years. 
If  the  restrictions  do  not  serve  our  Na- 
tion's security,  then  it  is  imthinkable 
that  our  consvuners  continue  to  bear  the 
burden  of  these  restrictions.  True,  the 
price  of  residual  oil  has  dropped  since 
the  allotments  were  increased.  Yet.  the 
distributors  and  the  consumers  have  no 
assurances,  as  long  as  the  quota  system 
is  in  effect,  that  imports  will  not  be 
tightened  again. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  time  of  crisis,  the 
Nation  will  have  to  depend  upon  domestic 
supplies  of  fuel  to  meet  emergency  needs, 
just  as  it  always  has — that  our  ability  to 
survive  should  not  be  determined  by  an 
outside  power — that  we  could  become, 
in  effect,  a  captive  nation. 

The  fact  is  that  substantial  quantities 
of  fuel  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  World  War  n.    Further- 
more, in  the  context  of  modern  warfare, 
national  security  is  dependent  upon  the 
security  of  the  free  world.     A  United 
States  shut  off  from  foreign  supplies  im- 
plies defeat.    While  Russian  submarines 
are  superior  and  exist  in  larger  quanti- 
ties compared  with  those  possessed  by 
Germany  prior  to  the  last  war,  our  de- 
fenses against  submarines  have  at  least 
kept  pace.     Furthermore,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  potential  vulnerability 
of  our  sea  lanes  would  be  any  greater 
than  the  vulnerability  of  our  domestic 
fixed   targets   and   transportation   net- 
work.   A  total  modern  war,  should  it  be 
fought  over  an  extended  period  of  Ume. 
would  require  a  flexible  transportation 
system     throughout     the     free     world. 
Water  transportation  is  a  part  of  this 
flexibility.    In  both  World  Wars  I  and 
n,  the  United  States  was  invulnerable 
to  direct  attack.    This  is  no  longer  the 
case.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  resi- 
dual  oil   import   controls   damage   the 
cohesiveness  of  the  free  world  and  should 
be  lifted.    For  this  reason  alone,  import 
controls,  rather  than  providing  national 
security,  are  in  fact  a  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's security. 

Further  important  threats  to  national 
security  from  residual  oil  import  re- 
strictions can  be  found.  Import  quotas 
always  result  in  an  increase  in  prices. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  very  purpose  of  any 
restrictive  foreign-trade  program.  Nu- 
merous studies  have  shown  that  in  this 
sense  the  import  program  has  been  effec- 
tive but  this  very  price  increase  adds 
further  to  the  inflation  that  is  plaguing 
our  economy.  It  is.  in  itself,  a  threat 
to  national  security.  Our  defense  dollar 
shrinks;  our  foreign-trade  balance  will 
be  smaller  and  therefore  will  buy  less 
foreign  economic,  as  well  as  mihtary 
aid— urgently  required  for  the  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  left 
the  19th  century.  Modern  wars  are  not 
fought  by  isolated  opponents. 

This  would  be  to  ignore  the  success  ol 
our  great  alliances  and  our  role  as  a 
world  power.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation 
separated  from  the  worid  by  great 
bodies  of  water.  Rather,  the  greatness 
of  this  country  is  flrmly  based  upon  our 
international  commitments  and  obliga- 
tion- with  all  the  benefits  and  responsi- 
bilities that  grow  from  thsm.  Any 
unnecessarUy  restrictive  acts  in  our  In- 


ternational trade  policies  can  only  de- 
tract from  the  strength  of  oxir  own  posi- 
tion for  which  we  have  consistently 
worked  over  the  past  decades. 

In  view  of  the  vast  natural  fuel  re- 
sources of  all  types  available  in  this 
coimtry.  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  be- 
cause we  import  residual  oil  from 
Venezuela  we  could  become  a  captive 
nation.  Moreover,  this  cotmtry's  eco- 
nomic strength  does  not  only  depend  on 
fuel  resources,  but  upon  the  degree  of 
efficiency  and  flexibility  of  its  entire 
economic  system.  Our  strength  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  national 
security.  If  we  are  afraid  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines cutting  our  supply  lines,  the 
answer  should  not  be  to  retreat  to  our 
own  shores,  but  rather  to  make  sure  that 
these  supply  lines  will  remain  open. 

Another    argument    of    opponents    is 
that  we  face  danger  that  the  entire  east 
coast  coal  market  will  be  lost  completely 
to  foreign  residual  oil.    The  fact  Is  that 
there  are  today  only  limited  areas  and 
limited  industries  in  which  residual  oil, 
not  to  speak  of  imported  residual  oil,  is 
competitive  with  bituminous  coal.    Only 
some  large  electric  utilities  with  dupli- 
cate burning  facilities  are  within  this 
competitive  market.     According   to  the 
best  available  information,  an  absolute 
maximum  of  6  million  tons  of  coal  is 
involved.    Based  upon  past  research  by 
the    Bureau    of    Mines,    the    relation 
between   residual  oil  consumption   and 
prices   is   very   small.    Prom   this   past 
research,  one  can  estimate  that  a  drop 
of  say  22 ^i  percent  in  residual  oil  prices 
would  result  in  a  coal  displacement  of 
only  2.1  million  tons.    The  fact  that  coal 
consumption  in  the  electric  energy  indus- 
try has  grown  rapidly  even  within  the 
so-called   competitive  area,  testifies  to 
the  vigor  of  the  coal  market.    There  is 
no  indication  that  coal  is  losing  out  to 
residual  oil. 

It  has  been  said  that  coal  production 
would  not  expand  to  meet  emergency 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  in  the  first 
place   that   coal   production    would    be 
required  to  expand  significantly  in  any 
future    emergency — certainly   not    in    a 
total  nuclear  war  in  which  no  time  would 
be  available  to  buUd  up  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial capacity;  certainly  not  in  a  brush- 
fire  war  where  ample  Venezuelan  residual 
oils  would  remain  available  to  us,  and 
certainly  not  in  a  period  of  cold  war. 
But  even  if  we  were  pushed  back  to  our 
own  shores  without  any  attack  on  our 
inland  installations— an  utterly  ridicu- 
lous assumption— our  coal  industiT,  our 
oil  industry,  and  our  gas  industry  could 
expand  significantly  if.  as  the  coal  mdus- 
try  wants  us  to  believe.  World  War  U  is 
an  example.    From   1939  to  1940.  coal 
alone  expanded  by  almost   17  percent, 
from  1940  to  1941.  it  expanded  almost  U 
percent,  and  from  1941  to  1942,  it  ex- 
panded   by   more   than    13    percent.    I 
believe  that  with  today's  Increased  pro- 
ductivity   and   less   than   full   capacity 
operaUon.  such  increases  would  again  be 
entirely  feasible,  and  would  be  adequate 
to  supply  any  additional  demands. 

It  has  been  implied  or  alleged  that  in 
four  major  labor  markets  in  Virginia. 
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there  are  17,750  unemployed  miners  be- 
cause of  the  influx  of  residual  oil.  Un- 
employment of  coal  miners  is  not  due  to 
imports  of  residual  oil  but  rather  to  vast 
improvement  in  productivity  and  to 
market  losses  in  home  heating  to  the 
other  fuels,  particularly  gas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  only  market  in  which 
there  has  been  any  significant  competi- 
tion between  residual  oil  and  bituminous 
coal— that  is  the  electric  utility  market- 
coal  consumption  has  consistently  in- 
creased over  the  last  decade.  It  appears 
that  what  some  of  the  coal  companies 
want,  therefore,  is  further  acceleration 
of  this  expansion  by  Government  action, 
at  the  expense  of  the  entire  residual  oil- 
burning  industry  along  the  east  cost. 

It  appears  that  the  quota  program 
has  weakened,  not  strengthened,  our  na- 
tional security  due  to  the  resultant 
higher  defense  costs  and  to  its  adverse 
effects  on  international  relations,  as  well 
as  through  its  damage  to  the  national 
economy.  Removal  of  controls  under 
peacetime  conditions  would  benefit  our 
cold  war  effort  as  well  as  stimulate  eco- 
nomic efHciency  and  flexibility  by  re- 
storing healthy  competition.  Under  all 
rationally  conceived  war  or  emergency 
conditions,  foreign  sources  of  residual 
oil  can  be  maintained  and  the  supply,  if 
need  be.  can  be  expanded  if  we  make 
sure  that  in  time  of  peace,  we  maintain 
friendly  trade  relations. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  fuel 
sources  throughout  the  free  world  in 
peace  gives  us  a  disE>ersal  and  flexibility 
of  supply  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
adverse  effect  of  unrestrained  and  in- 
discriminate import  policies  upon  our 
economy.  I  have  witnessed  repeated  in- 
Jury  to  New  England  industries,  such  as 
shoes,  textiles,  nails,  and  binder  twine. 
But  I  sincerely  believe  that  unreasonable 
restrictloxis  on  the  importation  of  resid- 
ual oil  have  resulted  in  unnatural  price 
increases  and  undue  increases  in  produc- 
tion costs.  Thus,  the  restrictions  are 
further  hampering  some  New  England 
industries  from  sharing  in  the  benefits 
of  a  sound  economic  growth.  In  the 
interest  of  such  growth,  and  particularly 
national  security.  I  urge  immediate  re- 
moval of  import  quotas  on  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  hope  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  convey  to  the  administration  their 
support  for  the  removal  of  these  quotas. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  congratulate  him  for  the  yeo- 
man work  he  has  done  in  respect  to  this 
residual  fuel  oil  problem  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  people  of  New 
England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
few  minutes  to  quickly  and  unequivocally 
reject  the  contention  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  that  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  imports  should  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  in  the  Interests  of  national 
security.  They  would  do  this  by  the  in- 
sertion of  restrictive  quota  language  on 
such  imports  in  the  President'5  trade  ex- 
pansion bill.    The  President  disagrees. 


The  New  England  Council  disagrees. 
The  President's  bill  will  be  debated  on 
the  fioor  next  week.  If  such  language 
were  inserted  in  the  bill,  many  New  Eng- 
land residual  fuel  oil  users  such  as  power 
generating  plants,  industrial  plants  and 
even  domestic  consumers  would  have  to 
go  back  to  burning  coal.  This  is  about 
as  ridiculous  as  forcing  the  railroads  to 
go  back  to  coal-burning  locomotives  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

Why  does  coal  urge  this  action  in  the 
name  of  national  security?  What  doe.s 
national  security  mean  in  context  with 
coal's  objectives?  The  term  "national 
security"  embraces  national  defense  in 
the  military  sense  and  an  adequate  in- 
dustrial complex  that  can  be  mobilized  to 
support  the  primary  military  machine  in 
any  type  of  war  that  it  may  be  con- 
fronted with. 

As  we  move  deeper  into  an  atomic  and 
missile  age  the  concepts  of  future  wars 
have      changed       drastically.     Military 
planners    of    our    national    defense    no 
longer     seriously     envision     prolonged 
World  War  I  and  II  type  wars  for  the 
future.     These  two  wars  placed  long  and 
heavy  demands  on  our  industrial  ma- 
chine, particularly  with  respect  to  energy 
requirements  provided  by  such  fuels  as 
domestic  and  imported  oil  and  domestic 
coal.     Military-  thinking  and  planning  in 
today's  atomic  missile  age  range  in  con- 
cept from  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  of 
great  violence  and  short  duration,  to  the 
Laos-Vietnam   type   of   small   but   pro- 
longed conflict.     Nowhere  in  between  is 
envisioned  another  massive  4-year  non- 
nuclear   land   type  operation   after   the 
European  pattern  of  World  War  II.  with 
its    associated    submarine    attrition    on 
shipping.     It  is  doubtful  that  any  all-out 
war  with  our  one  potential  enemy  could 
be  contained  very  long  as  a  nonnuclear 
conflict.     So  much  for  the  varieties  and 
magnitudes  of  future  wars  that  are  com- 
monly thought  of  when  one  thinks  of  the 
term  national  security. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  fuel  demands 
that  would  be  placed  on  our  industrial 
and  logistics  complex  for  each  of  the 
foregoing  types  of  conflicts.  Obviously 
our  industrial  complexes  would  be  badly 
Incapacitated  by  an  all-out  nuclear  con- 
flict, however  short.  Coal's  argument 
that  we  should  place  little  or  no  reliance 
on  foreign  oil  imports  in  peace  or  war 
is  rather  academic  in  an  all-out  nuclear 
situation.  Certainly,  their  argument 
has  little  validity  in  a  Laos-Vietnam  type 
conflict  or  a  simultaneous  multiple  of 
this  brush  type  engagement,  which 
causes  no  drain  on  the  free  world's  petro- 
leum resources. 

The  National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 
Inc.,  keeps  reiterating  how  coal  will  again 
be  needed  to  compensate  for  oil  tanker 
losses  off  our  coast  resulting  from  enemy 
submarine  action,  as  in  World  War  II. 
This  concept  hardly  flnds  accommoda- 
tion in  today's  modem  militai-y  think- 
ing which  as  previously  suggested  does 
not  contemplate  another  long  drawn  out 
conventional  conflict  such  as  World  War 
n.  Coal's  argument  that  we  should  not 
depend  on  friendly  neighbors  such  as 
Venezuela  for  oil  in  time  of  peace  or 
war  is  contrary  to  all  military  logistics 
planning  and  certainly  not  compatible 


with  the  military's  concept  of  what  type 
of  wars  may  confront  us  in  the  future. 
Another  national  security  argument 
of  coal,  however,  militarily  archaic  and 
self-serving  in  concept,  is  that  the  coal 
industry  should  be  protected  by  the  Ctov- 
ernment  and  kept  prosperous  so  that  it 
can  be  mobilized  promptly  to  meet  any 
national  defense  emergency.  If  coal 
cannot  be  kept  as  prosperous  as  they 
would  like  to  be  in  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, because  consumers  prefer  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  fuels,  coal  says 
that  government  should  step  in  and 
force  the  consumers  to  use  coal  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  National  se- 
curity, by  implied  coal  deflnition.  means 
a  prosperous  coal  industry  like  in  the  old 
days  before  they  lost  a  sizable  piece  of 
their  market  to  fuel  oils  and  natural  gas. 
Actually,  coal  looks  forward  to  a  very 
satisfactory  recovery  due  to  growing 
.sales  in  the  electrical  power  generation 
market. 

Gentleman,  it  is  obvious  from  what  I 
have  just  said  that  the  coal  interests  are 
using  the  national  security  cloak  to  set 
up  a  strawman  threat  that  just  is  not 
there.  Actually,  they  are  building  their 
case  for  forcing  fuel  consvmiers  to  go 
back  to  coal  on  a  military  hypothesis 
long  decadent.  As  suits  their  purpose. 
they  are  planning  for  coal's  role  in  the 
next  war  by  planning  for  the  last  one. 
Actually,  national  security  is  not  a  fac- 
tor in  their  planning.  It  is  only  an  ex- 
cuse to  pressure  the  Congress  and  the 
President  into  setting  aside  an  exclusive 
market  for  coal  at  the  exepnse  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  others,  has  been 
very  keenly  interested  in  this  reform 
since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  has  exerted  a  great  deal  of 
effort  toward  its  improvement.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  right  here  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  review  that  has  been 
exercised  on  the  question  of  residual  oil 
since  the  last  Presidential  proclamation 
and  that  all  of  the  affected  States  have 
submitted  their  petitions  in  favor  of  re- 
moval. The  agencies  have  all  recom- 
mended It.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  inform  us  who  is  for  the  restric- 
tions, if  anybody,  besides  the  coal  people. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  there  are  some 
coal  barons  and  some  oil  folks  out  West, 
but  that  is  about  all.  This  problem  has 
been  studied  and  reviewed  to  death. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there 
is  no  one  who  can  make  a  sound  argu- 
ment on  why  we  should  continue  this 
mandatory  provision. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  other  words,  the 
case  is  on  our  side,  but  the  economic 
politics  is  not  with  us  yet. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
core  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
did.  but  I  was  glad  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  in  touching  the  hot 
wire. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  speaking  in  the  interest  of 
his  people  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts when  he  makes  his  statement  about 
residual  oils.  However.  I  am  wondering 
if  he  considers  that  his  recommended 
action  might  not  hurt  some  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importation  of  residual  oils? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  not.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  by  his  statement  that 
the  importation  of  residual  oi'  will  hurt 
other  sections  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.   STAGGERS.    If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  yes. 
Mr.  CONTE.    Again,  certainly  not. 
Mr.   STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  the  case  of  re- 
sidual oils  is  this  just  a  sort  of  a  left- 
over product  from  the  r^ning  of  oil 
and  gas? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  about  the  lowest 
scum  you  can  get  out  of  oil  after  you 
take  the  cream  and  every  valuable 
product  of  oil.  In  other  words,  you  have 
this  tarry  substance  which  is  residual 
oil  which  the  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
ducers do  not  find  profitable  to  produce. 
Ux.  STAGCiERS.  Are  the  domesUc 
oil  producers  In  favor  of  this  residual 
oil  coming  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Why,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  unholy  alliances  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  might  be  able  to  stand  up  against 
the  coal  lobby,  but  when  you  have  a 
marriage  of  the  coal  lobby  and  the 
domestic  petroleum  lobby  together,  it  is 
most  diflicult  to  fight  them  both.  They 
are  very  powerful.  That  is  why  we  still 
have  these  mandatory  restrictions  on  the 
books  today.  These  two  lobbies  have 
always  been  at  odds  up  to  this  point, 
but  they  have  finally  agreed  on  this 
one  particular  issue. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Do  we  not  always 
learn  that  when  there  are  emergencies 
and  when  it  Is  to  the  benefit  of  people 
to  get  together,  they  usually  do  It?  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
expression  that  politics  make  strange 
bedfellows. 
Mr.  CONTE.  It  certainly  does. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to 
again  ask  the  gentleman  about  this  re- 
sidual oil.  It  Is  cheap  oil.  cheaper  than 
can  be  produced  here,  that  Is  supplied 
to  the  east  coast?  Who  1b  this  bene- 
fiting? I  know  it  benefits  the  consumers 
here.  Does  it  benefit  anyone  else  from 
where  it  com«*s.  or  does  It  help  in  rela- 
tion to  any  other  country,  or  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  it  does.  As  a 
member  of  th(j  Subcommittee  on  Mutual 
Assistance  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations which  dispenses  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  after  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  passed  the  au- 
thorization bin,  I  can  say  that  In  the  4 
years  that  I  have  been  on  this  subcom- 
mittee I  thlnl:  that  the  people  of  Vene- 
zuela do  not  want  a  handout.  They 
would  rather  produce  their  goods  and 
sell  them  on  the  world  market.    I  think 


the  people  in  Venezuela  would  rather 
drill  their  wells  and  get  this  residual 
oil  and  sell  it,  so  they  can  have  revenue 
of  their  own  in  Venezuela,  and  thereby 
stimulate  their  economy  and  put  their 
people  to  work. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  certainly  I  do  not 
mean  this  colloquy  in  the  wrong  way. 
However,  I  certainly  do  not  expect  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  naive 
enough  to  think  the  people  of  Venezuela 
are  drilling  these  oil  wells,  and  selling 
the  product  thereof  to  America? 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  certainly  are. 
There  are  many  people  in  Venezuela  who 
are  working  on  those  wells. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  said  "drilling 
these  wells,  and  selling  the  product 
thereof  to  America."  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  the  Venezuelans  are  do- 
ing that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  they  are  drill- 
ing, they  are  working  for  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Who  are  the  oil 
companies? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  care  who  the 
oil  companies  are  as  long  as  the  people 
derive  work  from  them.  If  there  is  no 
market  for  residual  oil.  then  this  residual 
oil  just  goes  to  wsiste,  and  that  means 
less  revenue  for  the  country  and  the 
people.  The  country  itself  has  a  stake  in 
the  amount  of  income  it  receives  for 
residual  oil,  or  for  any  other  petroleum 
product. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
bear  with  me  a  moment  or  two  longer, 
because  the  gentleman  is  pursuing  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  am  very  much  interested. 
I  would  like  to  know  this:  Is  the  gentle- 
man against  the  makers  of  these  differ- 
ent shoes  and  different  textiles  coming 
into  the  gentleman's  State  from  abroad? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
about  textiles  any  more.  We  used  to 
have  a  lot  of  textile  operations,  but  they 
all  moved  down  South  where  they  could 
get  cheaper  labor,  tax  concessions,  and 
other  benefits.  The  South,  which  is  now 
very  concerned  about  the  importation 
of  textiles  from  abroad,  originally  was 
not  very  concerned  about  taking  our  tex- 
tile industries  away  from  New  England. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  and  would  bear  with 

me  a  minute  or  two  longer 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  cost 
of  this  mandatory  restriction  on  residual 
oil  very  much  concerns  many  companies 
in  my  district.  One  of  them  Is  a  paper 
company,  and  this  mandatory  restric- 
tion on  residual  oil  costs  that  company 
as  a  part  of  doing  business  for  1  year  the 
amount  of  $32,600. 

So,  if  we  are  In  a  bind  on  imports  of 
shoes  or  textiles,  If  we  are  in  a  bind  on 
those  items  because  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, thLs  quota  is  a  compounding  of  the 
felony;  because  what  you  are  doing  is 
making  the  cost  of  doing  business  by 
these  manufacturers  even  higher  so  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  there  are 
many  other  industries  in  the  genUeman 's 
State  that  are  being  hurt  by  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  materials  such  as  rope. 


watches,  bicycles,  perhaps,  and  others.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  talk- 
ing only  for  my  State,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  say  that  the  residual  oil 
which  is  being  dumped  on  the  east  coast 
is  to  the  detriment  of  the  coal  produc- 
ing States  of  this  Nation.  A  great  many 
people  say  that  it  goes  to  help  Venezuela 
and  makes  them  happy.  Well,  I  would 
rather  see  an  angry  Venezuelan  any  day 
than  a  hungry  West  Virginian.  I  be- 
Ueve  in  protecting  our  own,  if  we  can. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  doing  a  good 
job  for  his  own  State  and  his  own  dis- 
trict but  this  is  not  a  one-sided  proposi- 
tion: there  are  two  sides  to  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  admire  the  gentleman 
for  his  stand.  We  learned  a  long  time 
ago  in  government  that  we  can  disagree 
without  bt;coming  disagreeable.  Cer- 
tainly I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  fighting  for  his  own  people. 

But  these  quotas  do  not  put  one  addi- 
tional person  to  work.    As  my  colleague 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
I  Mr.  Burke]   said  here  eaxljer  on  the 
floor,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
coal  people  before  that  committee,  there 
is  not  one  person  being  put  out  of  work 
by  allowing  residual  oil  to  come  into  the 
United    States.    I    produced    statistics 
here  to  show  that  if  you  stop  residual 
oil  from  coming  into  the  United  States 
it  would  increase  the  production  of  coal 
by  3  percent.    But  this  would  not  put  one 
p>erson  to  work  because  new,  scientific 
mechanization  would  taJte  the  place  of 
workers.    That  is  what  the  coal  industry 
said  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    The  only  thing  these  quotas  aie 
doing  is  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  and 
thereby  filling  the  pockets  of  the  coal 
barons.    My  heart  does  not  bleed  for 
them.    My   heart  bleeds  for  the  poor 
miners.    If  I  thought  that  it  would  put 
people  back  to  work  in  West  Virginia.  I 
would  not  be  standing  here  now.    But 
I  am  not  going  to  defend  the  coal  barons 
who  are  getting  richer  and  richer  by  the 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  and 
without  helping  their  employees  at  all. 
Mr.   STAGGERS.     Mr.  Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve if  the  gentleman  would  look  at  the 
cost  of  coal  he  would  see  that  it  has 
gone  down  in  the  last  few  years  instead 
of  up.     It  is  one  of  the  few  products 
in  this  Nation  that  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  Uke  to  point  out  this,  the  relation- 
ship of  some  of  our  factories,  our  hos- 
pitals, our  apartment  houses,  our  schools, 
to  the  use  of  residual  oil.  If  they  had 
to  convert,  if  you  were  to  SUxQ  Jdl  types 
of  residual  oil  from  coming  in,  and  they 
had  to  go  over  to  soft  coal  which  they 
used  In  their  coal  burners.  It  would  be 
a  very  expensive  proposition.  Then  you 
also  have  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
coal  from  West  Virginia  and  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  all  the  way  up 
into  New  England,  which  Is  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

So.  let  us  be  practical  about  this.  You 
just  do  not  have  a  coal  market  In  New 
England  and  the  Ills  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try are  not  caused  by  the  Importation 
of  residual  oil  to  that  area. 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 
'  Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  important  point. 
I  think  the  problem  with  respect  to  con- 
version is  exactly  the  same  in  Florida. 
One  of  the  arguments  that  was  made 
with  regard  to  this  proposal  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  would 
be  a  conversion.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  way  upon  which  you  could  predi- 
cate any  logical  reasoning  that  if  you 
prohibited  residual  imports  you  would 
have  an  automatic  conversion  to  coal. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  logical  conclu- 
sion. I  think  the  gentleman  has  an- 
swered the  question,  that  due  to  scien- 
tific advances  and  due  to  other  reasons, 
particularly  cost,  and  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  product,  the  turn  would  be 
to  some  other  kind  of  fuel,  not  to  coal. 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Exactly  right.  You 
would  convert  to  natural  gas.  They  just 
could  not  afford  to  turn  over  to  coal,  they 
would  turn  over  to  natural  gas,  because 
that  would  be  cheaper  than  coal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  might  say  in  respect 
to  this  conversion,  the  cost,  and  so  forth, 
that  if  there  were  an  emergency  and 
this  island  of  Cuba  explodes,  and  they 
have  a  few  Russian  submarines  along 
the  coast,  what  are  the  people  along  the 
coast  going  to  do  if  they  do  not  have 
residual  oil  coming  in?  That  is  what 
happened  in  the  last  war.  The  oil  we 
had  been  getting  from  abroad  did  not 
come  in  just  because  of  a  few  submarines 
along  the  coast. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  because  last  year  I  remember 
asking  the  State  Department  that  same 
question — where  were  we  getting  our  oil 
during  the  last  war.  We  were  getting 
the  great  bulk  of  our  oil  for  the  fleet 
around  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  were  not  having 
it  shipped  into  this  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  For  our  battleships,  our 
destroyers,  and  our  cruisers  out  there  in 
the  waters  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
we  were  getting  fuel  from  Venezuela. 
You  cannot  go  up  there,  hat  in  hand,  in 
a  crisis  and  say,  "We  need  this  oil.  We 
are  up  against  a  problem  now,"  and 
then,  after  the  crisis,  when  you  are  back 
in  a  peacetime  economy,  turn  your  back 
on  these  people  and  expect  to  come  back 
aprain,  hat  in  hand,  when  we  are  in  an- 
other period  of  crisis.  A  Venezuelan 
Ambassador  told  me  this.  I  remember 
writing  him  on  this  particular  point.  He 
said,  in  essence,  "You  are  either  going 
to  use  our  oil  or  we  are  going  to  have  to 
turn  to  other  markets.  Then  when  there 
is  a  shortage  of  oil  and  you  come  to  us, 
we  have  got  other  customers  and  we 
cannot  drop  those  customers." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  this  matter  of  coal.  We  have 
now  a  process  for  utilizing  coal  in  which 
it  is  turned  into  what  they  call  slurry. 
The  coal  is  crumbled  and  mixed  with 
water  and  can  be  transported  through 
pipelines  just  the  same  as  oil  or  gas. 
This  could  be  done  if  Congress  passes  a 
bill  which  we  support.  This  coal  could 
be  coming  into  your  area  a  lot  cheaper 


than  you  have  ever  had  this  residual  oil 
come  in,  and  it  will  burn  efficiently  and 
probably  better  than  the  oil. 

We  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal. 
2,500  years  of  it.  imder  our  land.  We  do 
not  have  an  vmlimited  supply  of  oiL  The 
normal  resources  of  natural  gas  in  this 
country  that  we  know  about  will  last 
about  15  years.  Certainly  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  it  on  other  purpMJses 
when  we  have  this  great  supply,  a  2,500- 
year  supply,  of  coal  under  our  land. 
God  blessed  us  with  it,  and  certainly  we 
ought  to  try  to  use  that  in  some  way  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  our  people. 

I  say  again,  if  any  part  of  our  country 
is  being  hurt  by  imports  from  abroad, 
we  first  should  think  of  our  people  and 
try  to  help  i  i  any  way  we  can.  I  think 
we  should  have  as  free  trade  as  we  can. 
but  I  think  our  first  interest  should  be 
our  own  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  last  statement  he 
made.  If  they  can  come  up  with  fuel 
energy  that  will  be  cheaper  than  residual 
oil,  wonderful. 

I  am  out  here  for  only  one  purpose  to- 
day— and  not  to  argue  for  the  people 
who  sell  residual  oil — nor  to  argue 
against  the  people  who  produce  the  coal. 
I  am  out  here  to  protect  the  consumer. 
That  is  my  only  purpose  in  beins  in  the 
well  of  the  House  today,  to  make  sure 
that  all  consumers  are  protected.  And 
if  the  gentleman  from  West  Viri^inia  can 
ship  us  some  kind  of  fuel  that  is  going 
to  be  cheaper  than  residual  oil,  we  wel- 
come it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  just  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  by  say- 
mg  that  obviously  it  is  not  competitive 
now.  That  is  what  the  fight  is  all  about. 
Any  time  it  does  become  competitive,  it 
is  going  to  be  automatically  considered 
and  you  will  not  need  any  artificial  re- 
strictions on  imports  or  price  supports  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  stand  he  is 
taking.  I  honestly  believe  the  job  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  is  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  people  who  send  him 
here  and  to  honestly  represent  those 
people.  Then,  when  the  majority  ex- 
press their  views,  that  should  determine 
the  stand  that  an  individual  Member  of 
the  Congress  should  take  in  this  national 
legislative  body.  But  I  believe  that  you 
are  presenting  your  problem  very  well 
here,  as  you  should,  in  representing  the 
people  whom  you  represent.  I  would 
like  to  express  another  view  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coal  situation.  When  we 
take  the  coal  out  of  operation,  we  are 
also  affecting  the  railroads  of  this  Na- 
tion that  ship  the  coal  to  its  destination 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  It  affect.s  the 
families  of  railroad  workers  as  well  as 
other  families.    There  is  an  inter.veav- 


ing  and  a  combination  of  all  these  differ- 
ent factors. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Now  you  are  going  off 
on  a  tangent.  I  agree  with  you  that 
this  is  affecting  the  railroads.  My  good- 
ness, you  are  not  going  to  penalize  the 
poor  consumer  up  in  New  England  and 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Florida  and 
Hawaii  who  use  residual  oil  because  it 
is  going  to  hurt  the  railroads.  If  you 
want  to  hit  this  thing  head  on,  and  we 
realize  the  railroads  are  being  hurt,  then 
come  in  here  with  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
railroads.  But  do  not  let  a  little  seg- 
ment of  our  society  subsidize  the  rail- 
roads through  this  higher  price  on  hard 
coal  or  higher  prices  on  residual  oils. 
That  is  what  you  are  doing.  If  you 
allow  this  resicual  oil  to  come  in  at  a 
free  flow  and  knock  out  these  manda- 
tory restrictions,  there  will  be  greater 
competition  between  the  fuels,  and  it 
will  mean  a  lower  fuel  cost  for  the  peo- 
ple in  New  England  and  the  eastern 
seaboard.  But,  do  not  come  in  here  and 
try  to  subsidize  the  railroads  and  make 
a  plea  for  them.  Of  course,  I  know  they 
have  a  problem  and  I  sympathize  with 
them  But  let  us  meet  it  head  on  and 
not  through  this  method. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  want  to 
no  into  that.  I  could  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  he  believes  in  subsidies, 
but  I  will  not  do  that,  because  the  gen- 
tleman is  presenting  his  problem.  I  think, 
in  a  very  factual  way  and  is  presenting  it 
very  well  in  representing  his  people,  as 
I  mentioned  before.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  courtesy  to  me  and 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  want  to  say  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  need 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  anybody  in  this 
Congress  when  it  comes  to  his  sincerity 
and  his  dedication  to  his  people  and  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  own  people. 
While  the  gentleman  has  been  very  gen- 
erous about  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man who  is  in  the  well  and  others  who 
are  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
day. I  certainly  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  gentleman  as  a  very  fine  and 
dedicated  Representative  of  the  people 
of  his  district. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  join  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
discussion  of  a  problem  of  grave  magni- 
tude that  confronts  the  New  England 
economy.  The  extremely  unfair  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  residual  oil 
are  costing  New  EIngland  consimiers  in 
excess  of  $20  million  in  fuel  costs  per 
year.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  that  New  Eng- 
land is  a  major  customer  for  imported 
residual  oil.  This  commodity  is  used  in 
the  electric  utility  industry,  in  apartment 
buildings,  in  hospitals,  institutions,  and 
many  manufactm-ing  concerns. 

For  many  months,  we  who  represent 
New  England  constituencies  have  been 
fighting  the  import  quotas.     Although 


we  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  daily 
import  quota  this  is  only  a  temporary 
victory.  We  must  have  a  complete  aboli- 
tion of  these  restrictions  which  weigh 
as   an    anchor   chain   on   our   economy. 

In  1961  and  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
a  special  subcommittee  of  which  I  was 
a  member  conducted  an  intensive  study 
of  the  impact  of  imports  and  exports  on 
American  employment.  One  of  the 
topics  debated  was  the  residual  oil  prob- 
lem. Opponents  of  residual  oil  importa- 
tion, primarily  representatives  of  the 
coal  industry,  argue  that  residual  oil  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  decline  of 
employment  in  the  coal-producing  areas. 
This  i.s  a  misU  ading.  grossly  unfair  exag- 
geration of  the  true  nature  of  residual 
oil  imixjrts 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  representatives  of  the  New 
England  Council,  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Research  Foundation.  Inc.,  and  other 
interested  parties  demonstrated  that  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  is  not  respon- 
sible for  unemployment  in  the  coal-min- 
ing regions.  In  fact,  to  quote  Mr  James 
S.  Couzens.  chairman  of  the  fuel  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Council: 

In  1949  bituminous  coal  industry  employed 
4,33.000  men  and  produced  437.800.000  tons 
of  ooal  The  output  per  man  day  was  64 
tons  Ten  years  later,  the  industry  employed 
174.000  men  and  produced  410  million  tons 
at  a  productnity  rate  of  12.2  tons  per  man 
per  day.  In  tlie  :0-year  period,  over  a  quar- 
ter of  "a  mllllcn  men  have  left  the  industry, 
and  the  outpvt  of  those  that  have  remained 
has  doubled. 

During  the  same  lO-year  period,  the  sales 
of  residual  oil  In  the  United  States  have  re- 
mained relathely  constant.  553  million  bar- 
rels In  1950  and  558  8  million  barrels  In 
1959  A  large  portion  of  these  sales  are 
made  in  areas  where  coal  is  not  competitive. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  for  every  man  who  might 
be  put  back  to  work  in  the  coal  industry 
because  of  t.ghtened  restrictions  on  re- 
sidual oil.  five  New  England  jobs  would 
be  lost.  I  emphasize  the  word  "might" 
.since  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
believe  that  increased  quotas  would  bring 
about  an  increase  in  employment  in  the 
highly  mechanized  coal  industry.  But 
there  is  a  real  possibility  thai  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  residual  oil  import  restric- 
tions on  employment  in  New  England 
will  far  outw  eigh  any  possible  benefits  to 
employment  in  the  coal  mining  regions. 

The  elimination  or  even  reduction  of 
residual  oil  .mports  would  greatly  harm 
the  New  En;^land  economy — and  no  one 
has  even  suggested  that  it  would  guar- 
antee the  rebirth  of  the  coal  mining 
region's  economy.  Gentlemen,  the  ill- 
ness or  the  sickness  in  the  coal  industry 
does  not  warrant  our  going  to  an  area 
such  as  New  England,  which  is  relatively 
healthy,  and  destroying  its  well-being. 
This  would  represent  calculated  destruc- 
tion of  one  region  at  the  price  of  dubious 
assistance  to  another. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  among  the  first 
to  express  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
coal  regions  and  the  unemployed  worker. 
I  realize  that  the  problems  confronting 
them  are  serious  and  must  be  solved. 
But  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  solved  at 
the  expense  of  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try through  programs  such  as  the  oil 
import  restriction  program      The  prob- 


lem of  the  declining  consumption  of  coal 
relative  to  other  fuels  stems  from  four 
factors.  The  first  is  the  conversion  of 
the  railroads  to  dieselization ;  the  second, 
the  loss  of  the  commercial  and  resi- 
dential heating  market  to  cleaner  and 
more  efficient  oil  and  gas:  the  third,  the 
inroads  of  natural  gas  into  the  industrial 
fuel  market,  and  the  fourth,  the  decline 
in  coke-oven  operations.  Coal  unem- 
ployment has  been  augmented  by  in- 
creased automation.  American  miners 
have  been  the  victims  of  American  in- 
ventiveness in  the  coalfields — not  resid- 
ual oil. 

New  England  needs  residual  oil.  The 
present  restrictions  impose  tremendous 
additional  expenses  on  consumer  and 
manufacturer  and  place  our  area  in  a 
position  of  economic  disadvantage. 
These  quotas  were  imposed  in  1959  in 
a  misguided  effort  to  bolster  the  sagging 
coal  economy.  I  fail  to  see  where  any 
appreciable  gain  has  been  registered  by 
the  bituminous  region  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

New  England  industry  and  consumers 
cannot  be  forced  to  return  to  increased 
coal  consumption  by  quota  restrictions. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  to 
which  I  have  referred  reveal  that  a  ma- 
jority of  industrial  plants  would  un- 
doubtedly convert  to  natural  gas.  rather 
than  coal,  because  of  the  cost  factor. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  many  arguments 
against  quota  restrictions: 

First.  They  place  an  unnecessarily 
heavy  financial  burden  on  the  New  Eng- 
land consumer. 

Second.  The  prohibitively  high  cost 
imposed  on  the  consumer  impedes  full 
economic  growth  in  New  England. 

Third.  There  is  no  significant  benefit 
which  acci-ues  to  the  coal-producing  in- 
dustries because  of  these  restrictions. 

The  simple  fact  that  must  be  drawn 
from  our  sad  experience  with  restricted 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  that  the 
controls  have  not  helped  national  de- 
fense, have  not  helped  the  American  oil 
industry,  have  not  helped  the  consumer, 
and  certainly  have  not  helped  the  coal 
miner.  They  have  forced  an  inflation- 
ary price  rise  in  all  fuels,  they  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
marketed  by  the  users  of  these  in- 
creased-priced  fuels.  They  have  put  re- 
gions like  New  England  in  an  unfair  com- 
petitive position  in  the  United  States  and 
with  Canadian  fiims  across  the  border, 
and  they  have  created  all  the  evils  that 
customarily  accompany  such  controls. 

I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  behind  the 
continuation  of  this  system.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  would  like  to  urge  that  our 
colleagues  in  this  House  join  us  in  ex- 
erting every  possible  effort  to  remove 
these  bans. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  received  a  telegram 
from  the  City  Commission  of  Jackson- 
ville Fla..  asking  me  to  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  resolution  from  the 
City  Commission  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
which  is  self-explanatory.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  recognize  the 
needs  of  our  country  for  residual  oil. 
imported  as  freely  as  possible,  as  this 
has  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  large  sections  of  the  coun- 


try, including  that  section  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress.  The 
resolution  follows : 

Whereas  the  city  of  Jacksonville.  Fla  , 
purchases  and  Uses  approximately  4  million 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  annually  in  the 
operation  of  its  municipally  owned  electric 
utilities  system;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Jacksonville  on  past 
occasions  lias  protested  restrictions  upon 
the  imp>ortation  of  residual  fuel  oil  a«  being 
unsound  when  weighed  against  the  Interest 
of  the  users  thereof,  and  of  the  national 
defense;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States  has  Issued  a  recent  ruling 
to  ir.crease  residual  fuel  oil  Import  quotas 
by  10  percent,  eftectlve  Apr^ll  1.  1962.  in 
lifu  of  a  complete  removal  of  restrictions; 
and 

Wherei-s  under  such  ruling  the  present  in- 
equities In  distribution  and  hardships  cf 
higher  prices  will  not  be  alleviated,  and  the 
city  of  Jacksonville  will  still  have  to  pay 
unreasonable  costs  for  the  purchase  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oi:  which.  In  turn,  will  result  in  the 
same  having  to  be  passed  on  to  the  thou- 
sands of  consumers  served  by  its  electric 
system    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Commission  of  the 
CUy  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  That  It  does  hereby 
protest  the  failure  to  completely  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil  and  does  hereby  reaffirm  Its  position 
that  the  complete  removal  of  such  restric- 
tions Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of 
Jacksonville,  its  citizens,  and  of  the  users  of 
such  commodities  throughout  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  sec- 
retary of  this  commission  to  Hon.  Charles 
E.  BENNriT,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to 
use  his  best  efforts  to  assist  in  the  complete 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  Importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuation of  present  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  into  the 
United  States  is  an  unconscionable  af- 
front to  a  large  sector  of  the  American 
public. 

The  northeastern  section  of  the  Na- 
tion, including  New  England,  has  no 
natural  sources  of  fossil  fuels.  It  pos- 
sesses a  highly  mechanized  industry, 
utilizing  large  amounts  of  electric  power 
The  cost  of  the  power  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  competitive  position  of  its 
industrial  products.  At  the  same  time 
almost  complete  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  the  use  of  residual  oils  as  a  source  of 
fuel  for  the  generation  of  power  and  for 
other  industrial  purposes.  This  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years  due  to  its  ease 
of  handling,  relative  cleanliness,  low  cost 
and  ready  availability. 

Now.  however,  in  recent  years  since  the 
importation  of  residual  oil  has  been  sub- 
ject to  Federal  control  and  limitation, 
this  section  of  the  country  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  economic  squeeze. 

Every  year  there  are  periods  of  time 
when  the  supply  simply  is  inadequate, 
when  tlie  monopoly  posture  of  the  lim- 
ited number  of  suppliers  can  raise  prices, 
thus  up:^etting  the  delicate  cost  structure 
of  New  England's  highly  competitive  in- 
du.strial  economy. 

The  domestic  supply  of  residual  oil  is 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  and 
IS  actually  decreasing.  This  is  due  to 
the  American  ingenuity  in  extracting 
a  hi'  her  proportion  of  the  more  valuable 
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product*  from  the  raw  crude.  This  U 
not  the  CMe  In  foreign  refinerlee  pwtic- 
ul»rly  thoee  of  VenezueU  uid  Nether- 
landf  Antillee.  The  reflning  proceee  In 
thoM  two  areae  have  a  very  much  higher 
proportion  of  the  heavy,  gummy  eub- 
Btance  we  know  ac  reeldual  oil.  They 
have  sought  a  market  for  this  product, 
which  would  otherwi«e  be  waated.  They 
have  found  a  market,  up  to  a  point  In  the 
Northeastern  iection  of  the  United 
States.  Their  residual  oil  can  be  de- 
livered at  points  of  distribution  and  con- 
sumption at  prices  lower  than  those 
which  American  companies  can  attain. 
This  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  supply- 
ing an  urgent  demand  and  supplying 
friendly  nations  with  a  market  for  what 
in  effect  is  a  surplus  product. 

However,  in  the  present  situation,  the 
overall  supply  of  residual  imports  is 
limited  by  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  Peri- 
odically quotas  are  also  established  by 
the  Federal  Govenunent  which  result  in 
a  shifting  of  quotas  among  marketers 
which  in  turn  results  in  upsetting  cus- 
tomary trade  channels. 

Supply  is  inelastic.  A  sudden  cold 
spell  in  New  England  results  In  a  serious 
stringency  in  supply  and  an  inevitable 
rise  in  price.  New  England  does  not 
have  storage  facilities  for  huge  quanti- 
ties of  oU  that  might  be  purchased  in 
the  off  season.  It  depends  upon  current 
receipts  to  a  great  extent.  Residual 
oU  receipts  enter  almost  Immediately 
into  competitive  use.  Any  sudden  or 
sizable  increase  in  demand  will  quickly 
empty  the  supply  lines,  again  with  the 
inevitable  price  rise. 

Control  of  imports  through  daily  im- 
port quotas  to  individual  importers 
makes  it  Impossible  to  expand  imports 
to  meet  demand  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Many  times  use  of  power  has  been 
subjected  to  restrictions,  plants  have 
been  forced  to  forego  plans  for  expan- 
sion and  have  on  occasion  been  forced 
to  close  down,  adding  to  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Higher  prices  for  oil 
and  a  wildly  fluctuating  supply  condition 
have  been  serious  factors  affecting  a 
broad  segment  of  Industry  in  New 
England  particularly. 

With  a  liberalized  control  of  residual 
oil  imports,  this  drastic  annual  state  of 
affairs  could  bt  eliminated  with  harm 
to  no  one.  The  domestic  oil  industry 
simply  cannot,  or,  is  not  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  for  residual  oil. 
On  the  other  hand  two  friendly  nations, 
In  urgent  need  of  a  market  for  their  pre- 
eminent source  of  income  would  beneflt 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  liberal- 
ization in  control;  and  good  will  through- 
out Latin  America  would  be  a  highly 
desirable  byproduct. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quotas  and  import  restrictions 
are  at  best  clumsy  interferences  with 
normal  trade  practices.  When  they  are 
imposed  on  products  that  are  in  short 
supply,  they  are  especially  objectionable. 
The  obvious  result  of  quotas  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  restricted  commodity 
and  also  of  competitive  products,  results 
which  completely  disregard  the  interests 
of  the  consiuner. 

The  principal  defender  of  quotas  on 
residual  oil  is  the  coal  mining  industry. 
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It*  effort*  in  thl*  matter  taken  together 
with  the  pre**ure  which  It  ha*  exerted 
to  re*tnet  the  ii*e  of  natural  gas  as  boiler 
fuel,  ha*  the  ultimate  goal  of  forcing 
coal  at  any  price  on  fuel  users  all  over 
the  coimtry,  Thl*  mean*  end-use  con- 
trol*, and  It  mean*  higher  fuel  costs  and 
the  end  of  technical  improvements  nor- 
mally expected  from  a  competitive  mar- 
ket. 

Removal  of  freedom  of  choice  and 
competition  Is  not  In  the  public  interest. 
Competition  Is  the  great  regulator  in  our 
economy  and  the  real  protector  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  fuel  a  consumer  uses,  if  the 
ability  to  choose  one  fuel  is  removed, 
then  all  users  suffer.  A  wider  choice 
means  competitive  pricing  and  the  con- 
simier  benefits. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  interfuel 
competition  any  quota  system  tends  to 
eliminate  competition  between  suppliers 
of  the  same  fuel.  Three  years  of  experi- 
ence with  quotas  on  residual  oil  has  dem- 
onstrated this  clearly.  Buyers  are  no 
longer  able  to  approach  new  sellers  and 
sellers  are  unable  to  solicit  new  accounts. 
In  addition,  the  program  has  made  it 
difficult  for  a  new  marketer  to  enter  the 
heavy  oil  business.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing market  for  coal,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand the  industry's  Incessant  drive  to 
force  coal  on  fuel  users  Irrespective  of 
the  economic  consequences. 

The  National  Coal  Association  defines 
the  coal  competitive  area  as  including 
New  England.  mid-Atlantic,  and  the  east 
north  central  region.  In  this  coal  com- 
petitive area  oil  is  supplying  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  fuel  requirements  to 
the  electric  utilities  industry  than  it  did 
in  1951.  1952,  and  1953.  At  that  time  it 
was  supplying  between  7  and  8  percent 
of  the  requirements,  in  recent  years  be- 
tween 5  and  6  p>ercent. 

The  interests  of  the  New  England  con- 
svuners  must  be  protected,  and  unrea- 
sonable quotas  and  restrictions  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  some  time  now  there  has  been 
concern  about  ^he  limitations  placed  on 
the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  placed 
these  restrictions  on  imports  in  1959.  and 
they,  along  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  have  been  studying  the  matter 
in  an  effort  to  reach  a  solution.  No  en- 
couraging signs  have  been  forthcoming, 
other  than  an  increase  in  import  quotas 
April  1. 

The  people  of  Florida  are  opposed  to 
this  restriction  as  there  is  a  direct  corre- 
lation between  the  availability  of  low- 
cost  residual  fuel  oil  and  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  our  economy. 

Florida  is  just  awaking  industrially. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  the  past  few 
years,  and  hope  to  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  need  good  industry 
to  support  our  growing  population.  This 
industry  must  have  economic  fuel  to  sur- 
vive. Our  electric  power  is  dependent  on 
low-priced  residual  fuel.  Restricting 
imports  on  this  fuel  at  a  time  when  no 
abundant  supply  exists  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  meet  our  needs  at  a  realistic  price, 
is  most  damaging. 


If  the  industry  of  Florida  I*  to  compet* 
in  the  American  marketplace,  and 
abroad,  we  mu*t  be  able  to  purcha«e  the 
fuel  and  other  supplies  needed  In  a  com- 
petitive manner. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  alleviate  the  present  sit- 
uation on  residual  fuel  oil  Import*,  so 
that  we  may  operate  In  a  free  economy. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  experience  the 
industrial  expansion  so  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  our  population  and 
at  the  same  time  assist  our  Nation  In 
achieving  a  stronger  position. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  re- 
quest of  constituents  In  my  district,  and 
because  of  my  own  concern  and  Interest 
with  respect  to  the  residual  fuel  oil 
situation.  I  am  glad  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, for  my  colleagues'  Information,  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Col- 
son.  Washington  representative  of  the 
New  England  Council,  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Mc- 
Kean,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Florida 
Power  Corp..  wherein  Mr.  McKean  dis- 
cusses the  costly  effect  the  mandatory 
residual  fuel  oil  Import  restrictions  have 
had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  upon 
Florida  Power  Corp.  and  Its  customers. 
The  administration's  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  H.R.  11960,  proposes  to  continue 
such  import  restrictions  and  I  hope  the 
House  wiU  carefully  consider  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean's  letter  and  tabulation  in  its  de- 
liberations on  this  matter: 

Florida  Powtk  Corp.. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  March  6. 1962. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Colson, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Colson:  I  wish  to  advlBC  you  of 
the  costly  effect  that  the  mandatory  residual 
fuel  oil  Import  restrlctlona  have  had.  and 
are  continuing  to  have,  on  the  customers 
served  by  the  Florida  Power  Corp. 

The  Florida  Power  Corp.  is  an  Investor- 
owned  electric  utility,  operating  In  31  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  serving 
slightly  over  300,000  electric  customers.  In 
addition  to  the  customers  directly  served, 
the  company  also  serves  through  Its  whole- 
sale contracts  for  resale  with  various  REA's 
and  munlclpallUes,  an  additional  80,175 
customers. 

All  of  these  customers  are  served  under 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  wherein  as  the  price 
of  fuel  varies,  so  docs  the  price  to  the  cus- 
tomer vary. 

The  Florida  Power  Corp.  has  a  long-term 
fuel  supply  contract  which  expires  on  June 
30.  1968.  This  contract  provides  a  pricing 
base  for  residual  fuel  oU  which  terms  man- 
datory residual  fuel  oil  Import  restrictions  a 
factor  effectuating  a  force  majeure  clause  In 
the  contract. 

The  force  majeure  clause  in  o\ir  contract 
has  been  Invoked  and  provides  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  the  Florida  Power  Corp.  shall  be 
the  gulf  coast  cargo  price  plus  the  freight 
differential,  which  differential  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  average  cvirrent  charter  rate  ex- 
ceeds  one-half  USMC   base  charter  rate. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  effect  of  the  manda- 
tory fuel  oil  import  restrictions,  the  com- 
pany would  be  paying  at  this  time  under  its 
contract,  $2.00  per  barrel  for  fuel  oU  deliv- 
ered to  Its  deepwater  terminal  located  on 
Tampa  Bay.  A  tabulation  is  attached  here- 
to to  show  the  amounts  in  excess  of  •2.00 
per  barrel  which  have  been  paid  for  the  past 
some  time. 

We  estimate  that  our  1962  consumption 
of  residual  fuel  oil  will  be  1,770.450  barrels, 
and  at  our  present  excess  cost  due  to  manda- 
tory residual  fuel  oil  Import  restrictions  of 
35  cents  per  barrel,  this  means  that  our  cus- 
tomers wUl  pay  during  1962,  $618,657  for  elec- 
tric service  which  they  would  not  have  paid 
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If  these  exceM  mindatory  residual  fuel  oil 
Import  restriction!  were  not  In  effect. 

The  attached  tabulation  very  clearly  shows 
not  only  the  effect  of  mandatory  residual 
fuel  oil  Import  restrictions  on  the  posted 
price,  but  also  th-*  effect  on  our  company's 
costs.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  In  our 
opinion  that  mancatory  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
port restrictions  have  definitely  caused  this 
company  to  pay  more  for  lU  residual  fuel 
oil  than  It  would  have  pwld  hud  these  restric- 
tions not  been  In  effect 

Also  during  thl*  period  of  restrictions,  we 
have  on  occasion  been  unable  to  obtain 
residual  fuel  In  proper  quantities,  and  at 
times  our  Inventories  in  fuel  were  reduced 
to  dangerously  low  levels. 

While  the  Florida  Power  Corp.  Is  equipped 
to  use  two  fuels — that  Is,  residual  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas — at  all  but  one  of  its  steam  gen- 


erating plants,  the  amount  of  natural  gas 
Is  fixed  and  there  is  no  foreseeable  Increase 
in  the  quantities  of  natural  gas  available 
to  us  at  a  reasonable  price.  Thus,  as  our 
loads  grow,  and  the  use  of  electricity  In- 
creases, our  residual  fuel  oil  requirements 
become  greater  each  year  with  a  corutantly 
Increasing  cost  effect  on  our  many  custom- 
ers due  to  the  effect  of  the  aiandatory  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  import  restrictions.  Florida 
has  no  native  fuels.  In  Its  efforts  to  attract 
new  Industries,  Florida  must  necessarily  com- 
pete with  other  areas,  many  of  which  are 
located  where  natural  reserves  of  fuel — that 
is,  gas,  oil,  or  coal — are  abundant  and  where 
fuel  costs  are  therefore  much  less  than  in 
Florida.  Restrictions  on  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  weakens  the  competitive  position  of 
the  State  of  Florida  In  this  respect.  Coal 
as   a  fuel   to  fire  boilers  in  the  company's 


steam  generating  plants  has  two  major  draw- 
backs. First  it  is  not  competitive,  on  a  de- 
livered cost  basils,  wltb  our  other  fuels.  Sec- 
ond, the  necessary  work  Involved  to  con- 
vert the  bollerH  and  Install  the  necessary  coal 
handling  equipment  In  existing  plants  to 
accommodate  this  fuel  would  entail  pro- 
hlbltlve  capital  investments 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious,  in  our  opinion, 
that  the  mandatory  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
port restrictions  serve  no  useful  purpose  in 
our  State,  weakens  its  industrial  competi- 
tive position,  and  merely  results  in  an  un- 
necessary cost  increase  to  our  many  cus- 
tomers. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  only 
solution  to  this  problem  Is  the  prompt  and 
complete  elimination  of  the  mandatory  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  ImjKjrt  restrictions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.K  McKe.\n. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosenthal).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROBLEMS    OP    THE    TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Alexander  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  that  I  might 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry- and  the  status  of  the  President's 
textile  program. 

On  May  2,  1961.  President  Kennedy 
announced  a  seven-point  program  of  as- 
sistance to  the  U.S.  textile  industry.  It 
was  designed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
problems  faced  in  this  industry.  The 
program  was  developed  by  a  Cabinet 
committee  composed  of  five  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  Cabinet  committee  had 
been  studying  the  problems  of  the  tex- 


tile industry  for  about  2  V2  months  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

In  his  announcement,  the  President 
recognized  that,  and  I  quote; 

The  problems  of  the  textile  industry  are 
serious  and  deep  rooted.  •  •  •  I  believe  It  U 
time  for  action. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts  in 
which  textile  mills  are  located  plus  those 
who  represent  farmers  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  a  weakened  U.S. 
textile  industry  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  problems  of  this  industry 
have  been  given  such  painstaking  study 
in  the  highest  levels  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  No  previous 
President  had  ever  gone  into  the  matter 
so  thoroughly. 

The  President  said  he  proposed  to 
initiate  seven  measures.  Four  of  the 
seven  points  dealt  with  such  matters  as 
research,  taxation,  and  direct  Federal 
assistance  to  workers  and  concerns  in- 
jured by  imports.  To  the  extent  that 
the  President  had  authority  to  carry  out 
these  four  points,  he  has  done  so.  For 
this  we  are  highly  appreciative  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  action. 

The  other  three  points  deal  directly 
with  the  import  problem.  In  one  of 
these,  the  State  Department  was  di- 
rected to  arrange  for  a  conference  of  the 
principal  textile  exportuig  and  import- 
ing countries  which  would  seek  an  inter- 
national arrangement  that  would  avoid 
disruption  of  established  mdustries.  A 
series  of  such  conferences  were  held  in 
Geneva.  As  a  result  a  1-year  temporary 
agreement  among  the  principal  textile 


countries  was  negotiated.  Under  this 
agreement,  negotiated  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  GATT,  the  President  could 
impose  limitations  on  the  imports  of  tex- 
tiles  from  countries  which  failed  to  abide 
by  the  agreement.  Although  the  1-year 
Geneva  Agreement  does  not  end  until 
September  30,  1962,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  limit  the  quantity  of  certain  categories 
of  textiles  from  at  least  one  country 
which  had  exceeded  its  quota  for  the 
entir?  year.  Other  restraining  actions 
will  probably  be  necessary.  I  will  go 
into  one  of  the  pnncipal  reasons  for  this 
later. 

A  5-year  arrangement  has  been  ne- 
gotiated and  informally  agreed  to  by  19 
principal  textile  exporting  and  import- 
ing nations.  This  arrangement  would 
go  into  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
1-year  temporary  arrangement  under 
which  we  are  now  operating  subject,  of 
course,  to  formal  ratification  by  the 
countries  involved.  This  provides  the 
framework  for  dealing  effectively  with 
the  textile  import  problem,  but  there  will 
be  many  difBcult  decisions  ahead  in  con- 
nection with  its  administration  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  much  more  ef- 
fective and  the  administration  much  less 
onerous  if  action  under  one  of  the  other 
points  of  the  President's  program  is 
taken.     I  shall  discuss  this  in  some  detail 

later. 

Another  point  indicated  that  an  ap- 
plication by  the  textile  industry  for  ac- 
tion under  the  national  security  provi- 
sion of  the  Tiade  Agreements  Act  would 
be  carefully  considered  on  its  merits.  In 
a  statement  accompanying  the  program. 
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the  President  had  said  that  in  1959,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  testified 
that  the  textile  industry  was  one  of 
the  industries  essential  to  our  national 

security.  ,.     .. 

As  a  consequence,  an  appUcation  was 
filed  with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning on  May  15  by  textile  industry  as- 
sociations covering  all  fabrics  In  all 
stages  of  manufacture.  Public  hearings 
in  this  case  were  closed  October  15,  1961. 
Thus  this  case  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  for  about  8  months 
awaiting  decision. 

The  Director  must  decide  whether  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  manufac- 
tures are  in  such  quantities  or  imder 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  im- 
pair the  national  security.  This  would 
be  indicated  by  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, loss  of  capacity  to  meet  defense 
needs,  and  other  serious  effects  result- 
ing from  displacement  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts by  imported  textiles.  If  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
so  found  and  the  President  concurred, 
then  the  President  would  be  empowered 
under  the  statute  to  take  such  action 
"as  he  deems  necessary"  to  adjust  tex- 
tile imports. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  this  case  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
has  not  been  decided.  Certainly  8 
months  should  give  more  than  sufficient 
time  to  review  the  facts  and  reach  a 
conclusion.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
will  be  done  immediately. 

The  last  point  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  more 
detail  is  that  dealing  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.     Over 
13   months  ago,  the  President  directed 
the   Department  of   Agriculture  to  ex- 
plore   and    make    recommendations    to 
eliminate  or  offset  this  adverse  cost  dif- 
ferential to  U5.  mills.    This  difference 
in  cotton  costs  to  U.S.  mills  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  mills  arises  from  the 
necessity    of    U.S.   cotton    being   priced 
competitively  in  world  markets  in  order 
to  maintain  exports  of  U.S.  raw  cotton. 
All  segments  of  the  cotton  industry, 
including  textile  mills,  are  interested  in 
seeing  the  United  States  maintain  its 
share  of  world  cotton  markets.    So,  in 
1956,  when  we  had  been  virtually  driven 
out  of  the  export  business  because  U.S. 
cotton  was  not  priced  competitively,  a 
cotton  export  program  was  inaugurated 
under  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  directed  to  make  U.S.  cot- 
ton  available   at  competitive   prices  in 
world  markets.    At  that  time,  imports 
of  cotton  in  the  form  of  textiles  were 
running  at  the  rate   of  about   200.000 
bales  a  year.     A  fee  should  have  been 
imposed  then  to  offset  the  difference  in 
cotton   costs.     Unfortunately,   this   was 
not  done.    Thus,  the  reason  for  point  4 
of  the  President's  program. 

As  directed  by  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  studied  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  or  offsetting  the 
so-called  two-price  cotton  system.  He 
apparently  became  convinced  that  there 
was  no  way  in  the  near  future  to  elimi- 
nate it.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
to  the  President  on  November  13,  1961, 


that  action  be  taken  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equalization  fee  to  offset  the 
difference  between  U.S.  and  world 
prices  of  cotton.  The  fee  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  cotton  content  of  textile 
imports.  It  would  be  in  line  with  the 
implied  purpose  of  the  President's 
program. 

Six  months  elapsed  between  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  propram 
and  the  Secretary's  request  for  .section 
22  action  on  November  13.  The  Presi- 
dent promptly  on  November  21  requested 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate. 
The  Commission  first  set  hearings  for 
mid-March,  then  rescheduled  them  to 
bee  in  February  13. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
broad  scale  backing  from  the  indu.^try 
made  a  most  effective  case  before  the 
Commission  in  support  of  the  fee.  Hear- 
ings lasted  10  days  and  were  concluded 
on  February  23.  Final  legal  briefs  in 
the  case  were  filed  March  26.  The  in- 
du.stry,  with  good  reason,  based  upon  the 
solid  case  made  before  the  Commission 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
optimistic  over  the  prospects  of  an  early, 
favorable  decision  by  the  Commission. 

Last  summer  the  Honorable  George 
Ball,  now  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is 
reported  to  have  told  representatives  of 
the  industry  that  the  import  foe  ap- 
proach would  be  supported  by  the  State 
Department.  There  has  been  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  President  has  chan-cd 
his  position  so  clearly  laid  out  in  his 
program  of  May  2.  1961.  Yet,  it  has  been 
almost  4  months  since  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission concluded  hearings. 

During  this  time,  there  have  been  per- 
sistent rumors  and  substantial  evidence 
to  the  effect  that,  at  lea.st  in  .some  parts 
of  the  administration,  the  po'^ltion  has 
been  changed.  Could  it  be  that  this  at- 
titude is  being  reflected  in  the  delibera- 
tions or  the  procedures  of  the  Commis- 
sion? 

This  is  the  fourth  time  the  Commis- 
sion has  considered  the  effects  of  im- 
ports of  upland  cotton  programs  of  the 
Department    of    Agriculture.      Two    of 
these  cases  have  been  considered  during 
the  past  2  years.    Late  last  summer,  in 
a  case  that  was  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  administration,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion required  less  than  a  month  after  the 
hearings    were    concluded    to    make    a 
finding  that  anything  more  than  1.000 
pounds  of  a  semimanufactured  form  of 
cotton  known  as  picker  lap.  constituted 
interference  with  the  Government's  cot- 
ton programs.    The  President  concurred 
and  set  an  annual  quota  on  picker  lap 
of   1,000  pounds.     This  is  just  slightly 
over  2  bales  of  cotton  that  will  be  per- 
mitted entry  in  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  picker  lap  during  any  year. 

Compare  this,  if  you  will,  with  the 
more  than  343  million  pounds  of  cotton 
which  are  entering  the  United  States  on 
an  annual  basis — based  upon  the  first  3 
months  of  this  current  calendar  year. 
On  the  basis  of  the  raw  cotton  equiva- 
lent, the  current  rate  of  cotton  imports 
in  the  form  of  textiles  is  more  than 
338,000  times  the  hmitation  placed  upon 
the  semimanufactured  picker  lap  by 
the  President  in  accordance   with   the 


Tariff  Commission's  recommendations. 
Frankly,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  un- 
derstand why.  within  a  4-month  period, 
the  Commission  has  not  concluded  that 
this  tremendous  flood  of  imports — 85 
percent  greater  than  the  comparable  pe- 
riod for  1961 — does  not  constitute  inter- 
ference. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  first  case 
relating  to  cotton  under  section  22  de- 
cided in  1939.  At  that  time,  the  Tariff 
Commission  held  that  imports  of  about 
30,000  bales  of  upland  cotton  would  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  Government's 
prourams.  The  current  rate  of  imports 
is  almost  25  times  that  quantity.  Con- 
sider please,  that  the  Government's  cot- 
ton program  is  currently  responsible  for 
U.S.  cotton  being  priced  one-third  higher 
to  U.S.  mills  than  to  foreign  mills.  As  I 
quoted  earher,  imports  of  textiles  were 
at  the  level  of  about  2C0.000  cotton  bale 
equivalents.  Now  the  current  rate  is 
over  3 '2  times  that  amount. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  eliminate  the 
cost  differential  between  American  and 
foreign  mills,  and  that  is  to  let  domestic 
mills  buy  cotton  at  world  market  prices. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  only  three 
wavs: 

First,  would  be  to  reduce  the  price 
support  to  the  world  market  price. 
This  would  drastically  cut  farm  income 
and  bankrupt  thousands  of  farmers. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  do  this. 

Second,  would  be  to  subsidize  the 
farmer  on  the  domestic  portion  of  his 
production  to  the  extent  of  the  export 
subsidy.  There  are  many  disadvantages 
to  this  plan,  but  one  obvious  one  is  cost. 
At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  farm 
programs,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  it 
would  seek  to  undertalie  a  program  that 
would  increase  the  costs. 

Third,  is  to  subsidize  the  domestic 
textile  mills  to  the  extent  of  the  export 
sub.sidy.  Here  again,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  cost  factor,  that  would  render 
this  approach  impractical  and  unlikely. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of 
these  things  are  going  to  be  done  for 
the  reasons  we  know  about. 

This  leaves  only  one  alternative — the 
wav  specifically  provided  by  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  matters  of  this  nature— 
that  is  to  impose  an  import  equalization 
foe  under  section  22.  This  is  recognized 
by  the  GATT  and  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  fair 
way.  It  is  the  straight-forward  way.  It 
would  impose  no  burden  on  foreign  tex- 
tile producing  nations.  It  would  simply 
say  to  them:  "If  your  mills  desire  to  ship 
their  products  to  the  United  States,  you 
must  do  so  in  competition  with  US.  do- 
mestic mills  on  an  equal  basis  insofar 
as  the  cost  of  cotton  is  concerned.  Your 
mills  can  buy  their  cotton  cheaper  than 
U.S.  mills  by  the  amount  of  the  export 
subsidy.  Therefore,  a  fee  equivalent  to 
the  export  subsidy  will  be  collected  on 
the  cotton  content  of  products  you  sell 
in  this  country." 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
cost  difference  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  causing  the  increase  in  imports, 
let  me  cite  you  the  figures  with  respect 
to  yarn  and  cloth.  There  is  relatively 
little  labor  involved  in  the  production 
of  yarn  and  cloth.    The  biggest  expense 
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is  cotton.  So.  a  cotton  mill  that  could 
buy  cotton  cheaper  than  another  mill 
would  have  a  great  competitive  advan- 
tage in  offering  its  goods  for  sale.  It 
could  under-price  the  mill  buying  the 
higher  priced  cotton  and  still  make  an 
unwarranted  windfall  profit.  This,  I 
submit.  Is  the  reason  why  the  imports  of 
yam  during  January,  February,  and 
March  of  this  year  were  more  than  three 
times  the  level  for  the  comparable  1961 
period.  In  the  case  of  cloth,  this  year's 
rate  is  more  than  two  times  that  of  last 
year.  This  compares  with  an  overall  in- 
crease of  86  percent.  Just  what  effect  is 
this  tremendous  increase  In  textile  im- 
ports going  to  have  on  the  international 
agreement  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
remarks? 

The  increa.sed  imports  attracted  by  the 
cotton  cost  difference  are  bound  to  put 
heavy  pressures  on  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment. It  will  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  administer.  It 
means  that  many  more  actions  of  the 
type  taken  against  Hong  Kong  will  be 
required.  It  was  hoped  when  this  ar- 
rangement was  negotiated  that  it  would 
be  voluntarily  hved  up  to  by  the  coun- 
tries party  thereto.  A  country  which 
was  trying  to  live  up  to  the  agreement 
would  spread  its  imports  out  over  the 
year  so  that  its  quota  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Yet.  during  the  first  7  months  of 
the  interim  agreement,  that  is  from  last 
^'October  through  this  April,  cotton  tex- 
tiles shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
Hong  Kong  represented  99  percent  of  its 
quota  for  the  entire  year.  In  two  other 
countries,  the  quota  has  already  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  unless  the  off- 
set equalization  fee  is  promptly  imposed, 
successful  administration  of  the  Geneva 
arrangement  will  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

The  unfairness  of  the  cotton  cost  sit- 
uation is  something  that  every  mill  man, 
evei-y  employee,  every  farmer,  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  understands.  It 
cannot  be  defended  under  any  situa- 
tion; certainly  not  in  the  context  of  the 
Presidents  new  trade  objectives. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  held  hear- 
ings recently  on  a  bill  granting  authority 
to  the  President  to  deal  with  countries 
not  party  to  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  asked  a 
witness,  "How  do  you  justify  charging 
yourself  more  than  you  charge  your  for- 
eign competitor?"  He  quickly  added, 
•Forget  the  question.  There  is  obviously 
no  justification." 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  case  for  the 
import  fee.  There  is  an  exceedingly 
strong  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  a 
clear  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  act 
promptly  to  impose  a  fee. 

Mr.  "WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his  yielding 
to  me  in  order  that  I  might  commend 
him  for  the  very  fine  presentation  he  is 
making  in  behalf  of  an  industry  which 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  districts  which 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 


[Mr.  Alexander  1  and  I  are  privileged  to 
represent. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  with  reference  to  the 
national  security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Alexander]  and  I 
were  both  privileged  to  be  in  the  mili- 
tary service  during  World  War  n,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member, as  do  I,  what  we  saw  in  our  tex- 
tile area  at  that  time.  It  was  a  source  of 
great  interest  to  observe  in  my  area, 
when  I  would  come  home  on  leave,  that 
practically  every  vacant  building  of  any 
size  that  could  be  found,  textile  ma- 
chinery would  go  into  those  buildings, 
and  we  found  a  twisting  plant,  a  spin- 
ning plant,  or  some  other  limited  opera- 
tion in  the  textile  field. 

This  meant  one  thing  to  me  at  that 
time.  A  great  undiluted  textile  industry, 
an  industry  which  at  that  time  had  not 
been  besieged  with  the  volume  of  cheap 
imported  textiles  that  we  have  seen  since 
World  War  11,  with  all  of  its  strength, 
was  not  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  our  countr>'  in  time  of  military  emer- 
gency. This  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  plants,  most  of  which  were 
inefficient,  but  yet  were  able  to  produce 
a  fabric  or  the  components  of  a  fabric 
which  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  us  in  time  of  war. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  knows, 
as  everj-one  knows  who  has  shown  any 
interest  in  this  problem  at  all,  that 
since  World  War  II  over  800  textile  mills 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and  I  am 
talking  about  established  textile  plants, 
not  these  wartime  or  ersatz  plants  I  re- 
ferred to  before.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  there  are  approximately  25 
percent  fewer  people  working  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  than  there  were  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

It  is  most  elementary  to  me,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  agree,  that  our 
national  security  is  involved  in  a  further 
diminution  of  the  textile  industry,  the 
jobs  in  the  industry,  the  trained  person- 
nel, the  ability  to  produce,  and  for  that 
reason  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
has  sounded  here  a  note  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  administration, 
by  the  Congress,  or  by  the  people  of 
America.  Our  national  security  depends 
on  the  production  of  an  adequate 
amount  of  clothing  Just  as  it  does  de- 
pend on  the  production  of  implements 
used  more  directly  in  a  military  way. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  again,  he  is 
sounding  a  note,  in  my  opinion,  that 
ought  to  be  listened  to  by  all  those  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  and 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  the  11th  District  of  North 
Carolina,  not  only  for  his  comments  here, 
but  also  for  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made  throughout  the  years  in  regard 
to  this  problem. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  textile  industry  is  as 
essential  to  the  national  security  as  any 
industry  in  the  country,  even  including 
the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman    must    remember    what    we 


found  at  the  concluslcn  of  World  War  n 
when  we  came  back  home  to  our  textile 
areas.    Wherever  you  went  you  found 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  yams  and 
for  fabrics  which  exceeded  the  supply. 
I  know  that  in  my  case  a  former  school- 
mate of  mine,  for  instance,  was  running 
a  small  hosiery  mill  down  in  Davidson 
County,  N.C.,  who  came  to  me  and  asked 
if  I  had  any  friends  in  the  textile  in- 
dustiy  whom  he  thought  I  could  prevail 
upon  to  let  him  buy  a  small  quantity  of 
yam.     Another  young  man  of  my  sic- 
quaintance   in   prewar   days,   who    was 
rurming  a  Uttle  knitting  operation  down 
in  Ramseur,  N.C..  came  to  me  and  said. 
"Can  you  find  some  yam  for  me?     I  will 
be  glad  to  pay  you  to  help  me."    Wher- 
ever you  turned,  people  were  willing  to 
pay  premiums,  if  they  could  have  done 
so  under  the  OPA  regulations,  £ind  take 
all  sorts  of  steps  to  try  and  get  yam  and 
tr>-  to  get  cloth  in  order  that  they  could 
use  it  in  providing  the  needs  of  America. 
And,  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
those  who  would  overlook  history,  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  look  back  to  the 
mid-1940s  and  see  what  happened  then 
when  we  were  in  a  mihtary  conflict  are 
not  really  serving  the  best  interests  of 
America.    And,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man feels  as  I  do;  we  are  not  just  taking 
a  selfish  attitude  for  the  moment  for  the 
particular  area  that  we  represent.    To 
be  sure,  we  are  interested  in  the  jobs  of 
the  people  that  we  represent.    We  are 
interested  in  the  economic  success  of  our 
employee    units   in   the    textile   plants. 
But,  even  greater,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man feels  as  I  do,  our  Interest  is  in 
maintaining    a    well-rounded    economy 
and  one  which  will  meet  our  national  se- 
curity   requirements   in    the    event   we 
should  have  to  face  in  the  future  some 
military  conflict. 

And,  I  commend  you  again  for  the  very 
wonderful  way  in  which  you  are  bringing 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  importance  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
and  further  I  might  say  right  here  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  has  been  very  diligent  in 
working  on  this  problem  from  a  national 
defense  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  people  that  he  represents,  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  just  hope  that  the 
people  of  his  district  and  of  his  State  are 
as  grateful  as  we  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  are  for  his  fight  on  this  partic- 
ular problem.  I  think  sometimes  those 
who  make  the  policies  of  the  Nation  for- 
get history,  however  important  this 
problem  is.  One  of  the  things  Napoleon 
learned  when  he  lost  the  battle  of  Mos- 
cow, when  he  lost  the  battle  to  the  Rus- 
sians, at  the  time  he  suffered  that  dread- 
ful defeat,  was  the  lack  and  the  need 
of  textiles.  When  you  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  you  find  that  at 
Valley  Porge  our  forces  were  seriously 
hampered  because  of  the  lack  of  textiles. 
We  can  engage  in  modem  warfare,  we 
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can  engage  in  global  warfare,  if  you  want 
to,  or  limited  warfare,  but  we  find  out 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
good  or  bad,  is  committed  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  some  of  our  finest  people  at 
the  South  Pole;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  them  at  the  Equator,  and  all 
the  guns,  all  the  ammunition,  all  the 
hardware  we  have  are  valuable,  I  am 
sure. 

If  a  man  is  not  fed  properly  and  if  a 
man  is  not  clothed  properly,  the  instru- 
ment of  the  human  being,  which  is  the 
final  instrumentation  of  defense  and  of 
security,  is  unable  to  complete  its  mis- 
sion as  an  integral  part  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  recall  correctly,  dur- 
ing the  recent  World  War  II  the  Ger- 
mans had  trouble  in  Russia.  People  have 
to  be  clothed.  One  cannot  fight  a  war 
in  the  extreme  climates  of  this  world, 
and  one  cannot  defend  against  war  in 
the  extreme  climates  of  this  world,  un- 
less one  is  properly  clothed  and  fed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Alexander] 
is  pointing  out  something  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  policymakers  in  their  efforts 
to  be  do-gooders  around  the  world  have 
forgotten.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  my 
warm  friends  from  the  textile  industry 
not  long  ago.  He  happened  to  be  a  loom 
fixer.  I  never  got  any  higher  than 
sweeper.  He  told  me  that  in  his  depart- 
ment there  were  14  men  about  6  or  7 
years  ago,  and  now  there  are  only  4.  He 
further  told  me  that  at  the  mill  in  which 
he  works  there  were  1,400  people  10  years 
ago,  and  now  there  are  only  600  people. 
Our  enemies  know  that,  and  they  know 
how  many  people  are  employed  and  how 
many  people  are  unemployed.  They 
know  how  much  we  can  produce,  and 
how  much  we  need,  because  we  publish 
everything.  The  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try know  what  the  fools  of  this  country 
are  doing  to  the  textile  industry,  na- 
tional defense,  and  security  in  weaken- 
ing this  very  vital  industrial  operation. 
They  are  counting  noses.  They  are 
counting  people.  They  are  counting 
yards.  This  is  no  panty-waist  war.  We 
talk  about  the  cold  war  sitting  in  the 
comforts  of  our  living  rooms  while 
watching  television  or  listening  to  some 
news  commentator  paid  by  the  adver- 
tisers. But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are 
we  are  in  a  war  of  life  and  death  for 
survival.  The  textile  industry  is  neces- 
sary to  our  survival.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  the  little  children  who 
come  to  these  galleries  day  after  day, 
and  who  gather  around  our  feet  at  night, 
and  who  lie  in  the  bedrooms  in  peace 
and  safety.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  assert  itself  and  tell  these  peo- 
ple where  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  thank 
him  for  a  magnificent  effort.  I  am  sure 
the  Nation  is  grateful,  and  I  am  sure  his 
people  are  grateful  for  his  efforts  in  this 
matter.  Down  in  my  district  I  have  a 
plant  which  is  a  companion  plant  to  one 
located  in  the  gentleman's  own  home- 
town. I  know  most  of  the  people  there 
personally,  and  I  am  proud  of  them. 
They  are  great  people,  and  do  a  good 


job.     They  are  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  has  to  say  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  gentle- 
man again  for  his  contribution,  and  for 
yielding  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hejcp- 
HiLLl.  The  gentleman's  remarks  cer- 
tainly add  a  great  contribution,  and  I 
might  say  to  the  gentlemen  when  he  says 
that  he  never  got  any  higher  than  a 
sweeper,  I  started  out  as  a  sweeper,  but 
did  get  to  work  in  the  card  rooms  run- 
ning cards.  So.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  textile  problems,  because  my  home- 
town is  a  textile  town.  Certainly.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  many  problem.s 
that  they  have  but,  also,  I  am  interested 
in  this  problem  from  a  national  stand- 
point. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  textile  industry 
is  essential  to  the  national  security. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the   gentleman   yield   further? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  just  wonder  about 
this:  In  the  old  days  the  gentleman 
knows  that  we  did  not  receive  very  much 
pay,  and  sometimes  one  might  have  been 
a  sweeper,  but  one  got  to  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  for  which  he  did  not  get 
paid  such  as  laying  up  ropings.  I  im- 
agine the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  had  that  experience. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.     I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Kornegay],  who  represents  a 
great  segment  of  textile  people. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  First.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  Uke  to  highly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Alex-anderI  on  his  splendid  presentation 
today  in  behalf  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  also  on  the  valiant  fight  he  has  car- 
ried on  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  this 
Congress  on  this  matter.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  not  received  in  the  press 
throughout  the  country  the  attention 
which  is  its  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  particularly 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  hitting 
on  the  question  of  two-price  cotton, 
which  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  indefen- 
sible propositions  in  this  country  today. 
Why  should  domestic  manufacturers 
have  to  pay  8' 2  cents  a  pound  or  42 '2 
cents  a  bale  more  for  cotton  raised  in 
the  United  States  than  do  people 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
who  at  the  same  time  convert  that  into 
manufactured  goods  and  send  them 
back  to  this  country  to  the  great  damage 
of  our  industry,  of  our  people,  and  of 
our  country? 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  come  from 
a  great  textile  area,  also;  in  fact,  the 
largest  textile  concern  in  the  world  is 
headquartered  in  my  district.  The  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  work  clothes  is  in 
my  district.  There  are  many,  many 
people  in  my  district  who  depend  for 
their  livelihood  upon  work  in  the  mills. 
Those  same  paychecks  go  into  the  econ- 


omy of  our  whole  section,  of  my  district, 
and  of  our  State. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  highly  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  congratulate 
him  on  this  occasion  for  bringing  this 
message  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina. I  know  how  diligently  he  has 
worked  on  this  problem  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  Congress.  I  commend  him  for 
that. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  those  kind  and  gen- 
erous remarks. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I,  too,  concur  in 
the  statement  of  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornegay]  with 
reference  to  the  indefensibility  of  this 
two-price  cotton  arrangement  which  we 
have  today.  Some  time  ago  I  was  talk- 
ing to  one  of  the  leading  executives  in 
one  of  the  great  textile  organizations 
of  this  country.  In  that  conversation 
this  gentleman  mentioned  to  me  that 
his  company  was  giving  serious  consid- 
eration to  moving  completely  into  the 
field  of  synthetics  or  manmade  fibers. 
The  reasons  for  this.  I  am  sure,  are  ap- 
parent to  the  gentleman  who  now  has 
the  floor.  But  whatever  the  reasons 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  indus- 
try. I  think  that  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Gathings], 
who  sits  here  today  and  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  would 
agree  with  us  that  a  further  movement 
of  textiles  into  the  field  of  manmade 
fibers  and  away  from  cotton  is  not  help- 
ing our  cotton  situation  in  this  country 
from  the  standp>oint  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentleman.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  figures  lately.  It  de- 
presses me.  too.  to  find  that  so  many  of 
the  mills  are  now  converting  over  or  else 
they  are  using  a  percentage  of  manmade 
fibers  along  with  cotton.  That  had  not 
been  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  if  the  records  do  not 
al.so  show  that  notwithstanding  this  8.5- 
cents  advantage  which  the  foreign  tex- 
tile manufacturer  has  over  the  domestic 
textile  manufacturer,  in  recent  months 
we  have  seen  a  further  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  our  cotton  from  America 
which  is  going  into  export. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes.  in  recent 
months  a  great  reduction  in  cotton  ex- 
ports has  occurred. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  the  record 
will  .show  that  in  January  1962,  there 
were  600.000  fewer  bales  of  cotton  mov- 
ing into  the  export  trade  or  into  the 
world  market  than  in  January  of  1961. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  was  appreciable. 
I  do  not  recall  those  particular  figures. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  a  little 
more  than  appreciable,  if  my  figures  are 
right.  So  when,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Alexander]  is  do- 
ing, there  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
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the  Congress  and  the  Nation  the  prob- 
lem of  two-price  cotton,  we  cannot  limit 
it  just  to  the  textile  industi-y,  which  we 
see  about  us  in  our  respective  districts; 
it  is  basically  an  agricultural  problem. 
Here  we  arc  in  this  Congress  now  about 
to  wrestle  v.ilh  a  new  concept  in  a,gricul- 
tural  Ic^^i.slation.    At  the  same  time  we 
find  that  there  are  many  in  the  country 
who  art-  totally  unaware  of  the  real  issues 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  thi.s  two-price- 
cotton  deal.  ^     .   •<. 
We  need  not  fool  our.selvos  about  it. 
Members  of  Congress  and  Government 
officials    in   the    executive   departments 
can  go  around  Oitnchlike   as  much  as 
tiiey  want  to  about  it,  but  the  people 
are  aware  of  this  problem. 

To  indicate  that  awareness,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  a  textile  pl-mt  in  Maiden.  N.C, 
in  Catawba  County.  There  is  a  bright- 
eyed  lady,  a  young  average  citizen  of 
America,  a  mother,  a  fine  wife,  a  lovely 
little  lady,  stopped  her  work  and  .said  to 
me.  "What  are  you  folks  doing  in  Wash- 
ington about  this  8.5-cent-a-pound 
advantage  that  foreign  textile  people 
have  over  us.  which  is  threatening  our 
io'os?"  If  I  may  say  so.  it  was  very 
comfort, ng  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  to 
her,  'Well,  I  am  doing  all  I  can.  When 
I  get  back  to  Wa.shington  late  this  after- 
noon I  will  .send  you  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
rRESSiON.\L  Record  showing  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  and  I  will  al.=o  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  the  section  22  hear- 
ings which  they  held  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

I  point  this  out  to  show  that  the  people 
in  the  textile  plants  and  in  the  offices  of 
thei^e  textile  plants,  the  employees— I  am 
not  talking  about  management — are 
aware  of  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
created  by  Govenunent  misadventure. 
Certainly  one  of  the  great  diflRculties  is 
this  business  of  taking  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  this  country  to  subsidize  in- 
dustry in  foreign  countries  which  not 
only  threaten  but  are  actually  taking  the 
jobs  of  our  people.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  whom  we  love 
so  much  and  who  is  such  a  dedicated 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Congress  can  in  some  way  help 
us  carry  the  message  and  the  warning 
to  the  cotton  producing  portion  of  our 
population,  that  they  are  in  danger  and 
that  this  situation  is  not  related  strictly 
to  the  textile  industry  but  is  a  direct 
problem  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  am  most  sympa- 
thetic to  your  problem,  may  I  say  to  both 
of  my  colleagues  from  North  Carolina. 
I  have  appeared  before  ihe  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  this  matter  and  I  would  be 
.  delighted  to  be  again  of  any  assistance  in 
helping  you  to  contend  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  your 
comments  in  regard  to  this.  I  might  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Gathings]  has  been  one  of  the  most 
diligent  workers  on  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  he  has  shown  his  inter- 
est in  the  cotton  phase  of  this  two-price 
system  with  which  we  are  faced.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  problem  and  has 
been  working  diligently  trying  to  rectify 
it  and  do  what  is  best  for  our  country. 


PROPOSED  FARM  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel]  is  rcc- 
oenized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
bill.  H  R.  112'22,  which  was  oriainally 
scheduled  for  consideration  this  week  has 
apparently  met  with  so  much  opposition 
that  action  on  it  has  been  indefinitely 
deferred.  I,  for  one.  certainly  do  oppose 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  for  in  my 
judgment  it  would  take  the  entire  agri- 
cultural community  of  this  country  down 
a  perilous  path  of  complete  Government 
subjugation  and  control. 

This  bill  is  a  prime  example  of  what 
we  can  expect  from  economic  planners 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  that  only 
they  can  best  chart  and  manage  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  country-.  If  H  R.  11222  were 
ever  enacted  into  law.  the  Congress 
would  be  declaring  that  farming  is  no 
loniicr  an  industry  of  independent 
endeavor  and  each  individual  farmer 
would  find  himself  in  a  virtual  strait- 
i If kpt 

'  One  of  the  most  frightening  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  men  who 
would  exercise  this  absolute  control  of 
this  verj'  essential  facet  of  our  economy 
are  not  serving  under  a  direct  mandate 
from  the  people.  The  bureaucracy  here 
in  Washington  would  serve  as  the  front 
office  for  all  agriculture  throughout  the 
countrv,  and  we  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fanning  business, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

The  Secretary  is  vested  with  entirely 
too  much  authority  and  would  sit  as  a 
czar.  For  example,  under  title  I.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  the 
arbitrary  power  to  'provide  for  changes 
in  cropping  systems  and  land  use.  for 
development  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources  by  means  of 
payments,  cost-sharing,  and  other  assist- 

Also  under  title  I.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  the  arbitrary 
power  to  "assist  local  organizations 
through  financial  and  other  aid  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  programs  of  land 
conservation  and  land  utilization." 

Under  title  II  of  this  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  arbitrary' 
power  to  reallot  surplus  crops  to  dis- 
aster relief,  economic  development  pro- 
grams  and  school  lunch  programs. 

Under  title  IV,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  arbitrarily  proclaim  mar- 
keting quotas  for  corn.  oats,  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  and  rye  for  Uvestock  feed 
human  food,  seed,  industrial  uses,  and 
exports.  Are  we  ready  to  put  such  arbi- 
trary powers  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
that  he  could  control  the  very  diets  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States? 

In  addition  to  the  regulation  of  mar- 
keted goods,  title  IV  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Agriculture  to  arbitrarily  tell 
the  American  farmer  what  he  "may 


grow  and  how  much  of  it  as  well.  With 
the  passage  of  this  monster,  persuasion 
on  a  voluntary  basis  is  refuted  and  force 
is  its  substitute. 

Surely  one  might  suggest  that  the  ref- 
erendum  would   guarantee   the    farmer 
against  abuses  but  m  its  present  form 
this  referendum  offers  alternatives  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  Soviet  election. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  to  re\iew  t!ie 
absurcMty  of  the  whole  referendum  proc- 
ess here.    A  farmer  might  either  cast  a 
vot.;  o!  "yes"  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  conrtru?d   as   wholehearted   supix^ri 
of  strict  and  strangUng  controls  or  he 
may  vote  "no"  and  commit  economic  sui- 
cide.    It  is  a  meaningless  yes-no  refer- 
endum  without   alternatives.     What   is 
even   more  unfair   is   the   eligibility   of 
those  able  to  vote  at  all.    Those  farmers 
who  refuse  in  the  first  place  to  go  along 
with  Government  bossism  are  not  even 
permitted  to  register  their  dissent.    How 
can  we  with  a  clear  conscience  promul- 
gate such  an  abortion  of  the  democratic 
process  ? 

Granted  that  some  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  just  cited  are  not  new,  yet  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  goes 
farther  than  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  this  Congress  to  bring 
the  independent  farmer  under  the  heel 
of   the  Federal  Government.     With  all 
of  these  new  powers  in  mind  and  the 
position  of  the  person  in  control  of  these 
powers  defined,  a  cautious  look  at  the 
possible   imphcations  of   this   proposed 
delegation  of  authority  is  in  order.    Cast- 
ing aside  those  reservations  which  would 
be  based  on  the  integrity  of  any  person 
in  this  high  office  and  dismissing  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  of  the  Secretary's  power 
would  ever  be  used  to  political  ends,  I 
am  still  amazed  that  such  a  "big  stick' 
should  be  so  easily  relinquislied  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  to  one  over 
whom  they  have  no  control.    H.R.  11222 
says  in  effect,  "Here,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the 
control   over  all   feed   grain  producers, 
wheatgrowers.  and   consumers  of  these 
commodities;     their    fate    is    in    your 
hands."    There  must  be  an  alternative  to 
this  yoke. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  subtitle  A 
of  title  rv  v,ould  set  up  strict  and  com- 
pulsorj'  limitations  on  feed  grain  acreage 
and  marketings  for  the  first  time.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  every  grower  of 
feed  grains— without  exception— would 
be  controlled.  While  some  might  tem- 
porarily avoid  an  acreage  cut,  no  grower, 
regardless  of  how  small  his  operation 
mav  be.  would  be  permitted  to  increase 
his  "acreage  of  feed  grains  above  his  1959- 
60  average. 

I  would  remind  my  good  friends  in 
the  House  that  feed  grain  production  is 
closelv  tied  to  the  great  livestock  in- 
dustry which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  our 
food  supply  and  more  than  55  percent 
of  grass  farm  sales. 

The  wheat  section  of  title  IV  would 
establish  a  complicated,  multiple -price 
system  which  would  prove  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrative monstrosity.  This  program 
would  cost  the  Government  more  than  $1 
billion  per  year  on  wheat  exports  alone. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would 
also  raise  food  costs  to  the  bread-con- 
suming public. 
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The  dairy  section  of  title  IV  would  be 
a  first-class  boondoggle.  From  the  farm- 
er's point  of  view,  however,  the  worst 
feature  of  this  section  is  that  is  would 
constitute  an  opening  wedge  for  a  com- 
b  i  pulsory  supply -management  program  on 

■  '  milk. 

The  entire  bill  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  strict  supply-management  for  all 
of  agriculture.  It  means  inefiBcient  pro- 
duction and  higher  consumer  prices;  po- 
litically determined  and  regulated  farm 
prices;  more  Federal  bureaucracy;  high- 
er costs  to  taxpayers.  We  would  cer- 
tainly be  taking  agriculture  down  the 
primrose  path. 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
temporary  legislation.  It  is  a  punitive 
measure  designed  to  regiment  the  con- 
trol of  production  and  distribution  of 
food.  The  number  of  Government-allo- 
cated permits  to  grow  farm  products 
would  be  approximately  doubled.  Under 
quota  programs  the  average  would  be 
tripled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
myths  floating  around  with  respect  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  should  like  to  set 
the  record  straight  at  this  point  with  the 
facts  to  answer  a  variety  of  them. 
Myths  and  Facts  With  Regard  to  the  Pro- 
posed Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
H.R. 11222 

Myth.  Producers  who  have  been  growing 
less  than  25  acres  of  feed  grains  and  less  than 
15  acres  of  wheat  would  be  exempt  from  the 
proposed  programs  unless  they  voluntarily 
elect  to  be  Included.  All  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers would  be  exempt  In  deficit  feed  areas 
which  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Fact.  No  one  would  be  completely  exempt 
from  the  proposed  programs. 

Farmers  who  have  been  planting  less  than 
the  specified  acreages  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  could  elect  to  plant  up  to  the  amount 
of  their  base  acreages,  but  such  producers 
would  be  subject  to  penalties  on  any  in- 
crease above  base  acreages  based  on  past  his- 
tory— even  though  this  might  restrict  their 
plantings  to  a  fraction  of  an  acre  of  feed 
grains  or  wheat. 

Producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  who 
are  eligible  for  the  so-called  small-producer 
exemptions  would  be  forced  to  choose  from 
( 1 )  accepting  a  cut  in  an  acreage  base  that 
is  already  too  small  for  efficient  modern  op- 
erations, and  (2)  losing  their  right  to  vote 
on  a  program  which  would  fence  them  in  by 
freezing  their  right  to  grow  wheat  or  feed 
grains  on  the  basis  of  past  history  without 
regard  to  changing  conditions. 

Producers   in   so-called   deficit   feed   areas 
would  be  permitted  to  plant  their  base  acre- 
--^  ages  but  would  be  subject  to  penalties  on 

any  increase  above  their  base  acreages. 
"I>eflclt  area"  feed  grain  producers  would  be 
disenfranchised  and  thus  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  program  which  would, 
nonetheless,  prohibit  them  from  expanding 
their  feed  grain  acreage. 

Myth.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  11222  is  Jus- 
tified by  the  need  to  reduce  farm  program 
costs. 

Fact.  Farm  program  costs  would  remain 
excessively  high  and  might  well  be  increased. 
Last  year  the  Congress  was  told  that  the  so- 
called  emergency  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
grams would  reduce  costs.  What  happened? 
In  the  case  of  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
costs  were  higher  and  the  effect  on  produc- 
tion was  less  than  the  profwnents  promised. 
As  a  result,  the  administration  has  been  able 
to  show  a  "saving"  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram only  by  highly  questionable  assump- 
tions Including  the  charging  of  9  to  11  years' 
storage  against  the  additional  grain  that  al- 


legedly would  have  been  produced  without 
the  program.  Similar  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  1962  emergency  program.s. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Senator  Ellender) 
recently  told  the  Senate  that  an  extension  of 
the  1962  wheat  program  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers $333  million  annually  to  reduce  wheat 
production  about  100  million  bushels— that 
is,  the  cost  would  be  about  S3  30  per  bushel 
of  reduction  (p,  9190  of  Congressional 
Record  for  Mav  24.  1962  i 

It  is  now  said  that  HR  11222  would  re- 
duce the  cost  incurred  under  the  so-called 
emergency  programs  by  making  compliance 
compulsory.  However,  H  R.  11222  actually 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  land  retirement  payments  to 
the  producers  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  in 
1963  on  the  same  basis  as  under  the  current 
"emergency"  programs  If  land  retirement 
is  too  expensive  under  the  existing  programs, 
why  Is  authority  asked  to  make  land  retire- 
ment payments  on  the  same  basis  next  year'* 
Payments  are  authorized  for  not  only  1963 
but  also  1964  and   1965. 

Wheat  export  aids  are  the  most  expensive 
item  in  the  entire  farm  program,  and  this 
would  continue  to  be  true  If  H  R  11222  were 
to  be  enacted. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  certificates  to  increase 
producer  returns  for  wheat  used  as  human 
food  or  exported.  In  the  case  of  domestic 
food  products,  the  cost  would  be  passed  on 
to  consumers  through  what  amounts  to  a 
bread  tax.  But  there  is  no  way  that  the  cost 
of  the  program  could  be  passed  on  to  foreign 
buyers  as  long  as  the  world  price  of  wheat 
is  below  the  support  price  for  certificate 
wheat.  Consequently,  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
certificates  on  export  wheat  through  export 
subsidy  programs.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  estimated  that  the  proposed 
programs  would  result  in  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $1  billion  for  wheat  export  pro- 
grams alone  in  1963— $430  million  for  export 
subsidies  and  $608  million  for  the  export  of 
wheat  under  Public  Law  480. 

If  no  new  legislation  is  enacted,  farm  pro- 
gram costs  can  be  cut  by  reducing  price 
support  levels.  The  support  price  for  corn 
would  automatically  drop  from  $1.20  to 
$1.05  per  bushel  in  1963  and  the  support 
price  for  wheat  could  be  reduced  from  $2  to 
$1.83  per  bushel. 

In  addition,  if  no  legislation  is  enacted, 
authority  for  the  costly  "emergency"  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  will  expire.  Pay- 
ments under  the.se  programs  will  total  an 
estimated  $1.2  billion  in  1962. 

Myth.  The  enactment  of  H.R  11222  will 
keep  the  small  farm  operator  In  business. 

Fact.  The  trend  to  fewer  and  larger  farms 
will  continue  regardless  of  whether  this 
legislation  is  enacted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  legislation  might  well  contribute  to  a 
more  rapid  elimination  of  small  farms  The 
controls  contemplated  by  HR  11222  would 
reduce  many  adequate  size,  efficient  farms 
to  an  inadequate,  inefficieni  status  As  a  re- 
sult, this  legislation  would  create  tremen- 
dous pressure  for  the  consolidation  of  farm 
units. 

Mvth  HR  11222  provides  for  bushelage 
controls. 

Fact.  The    programs    authorized    by    H  R 
11222    are    basically    acreage    control    rather 
than  bushelage  cnntrol  programs 

A  feed  grain  producer  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  price  support  on  all  of  the  feed 
grain  he  could  grow  on  his  allotted  acreage 
Likewise,  there  would  be  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  bushels  a  wheat  producer  could 
produce  and  sell  within  his  acreage  allot- 
ment. An  eligible  wheat  producer  would 
receive  marketing  qucjtas  t(jr  a  .specific  num- 
ber of  bushels;  however,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  grow  "noncertificate"  wlieat  which  could 
be  sold,  used  for  feed    or  turned  over  to  the 


Government   under   the   price   support   pro- 
gram for  noncertificate  wheat. 

The  producers  of  both  feed  grains  and 
wheat  would  continue  to  have  a  powerful 
incentive  to  increase  per-acre  yields  through 
the  use  of  improved  practices,  fertilizer,  and 
supplemental  Irrigation. 

Myth.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  11222  Is 
justified  by  experience  with  tobacco  and 
cotton. 

Fact.  The  fact  that  some  success  has  been 
realized  with  control  programs  on  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts  does  not  In  any 
way  justify  the  application  of  controls  to 
other  commodities  which  are  produced  under 
dilTerent  conditions  and  used  for  different 
purposes. 

Tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts  are  all  small 
acreage  crops  grown  in  relatively  small  local 
areas  in  contrast  to  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
dairy  products  which  are  produced  over  wide 
areas  in  large  amounts.  Even  cotton  Is  a 
small  acreage  crop  in  comparison  with  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

Tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and  peanuts  are  all 
commodities  produced  entirely  or  primarily 
for  u.se  off  the  farm.  Feed  grains,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  largely  used  on  farms  for 
the  production  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try products.  It  is  relatively  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  apply  marketing  quotas  to  a  commod- 
ity tliat  moves  in  commerce  where  the  buyer 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
penalties.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to 
apply  marketing  quota  penalties  against  a 
commodity  that  is  consumed  on  the  farm 
where  produced. 

Although  the  programs  proposed  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  have  been  compared  with 
existing  marketing  quota  programs,  they 
actually  are  quite  different. 

No  existing  commodity  program  includes 
the  controls  on  diverted  acres  now  being 
proposed  for  feed  grains  and  wheat  The 
acceptance  of  control  programs  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  and  cotton 
xindoubtedly  would  have  been  substantially 
different  had  there  been  control  of  diverted 
acres  on  these  crops  comparable  to  that 
proposed  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Under 
the  control  programs  applicable  to  these 
crops,  producers  have  been  allowed  to  shift 
their  diverted  acres  to  the  production  of  such 
things  as  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
Now  it  Is  proposed  not  only  to  Impose 
diverted  acre  controls  on  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  but  also  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
designate  "feed  deficit  areas"  for  special 
treatment  The  result  would  be  to  throw  the 
burden  of  adjustment  for  the  entire  agri- 
cultural economy  on  the  commercial  wheat 
and  feed  grain  areas. 

No  other  commodity  is  subject  to  a  com- 
plicated multiple-price  certificate  plan  such 
as  that  currently  proposed  for  wheat. 

No  existing  commodity  program  contains 
discretionary  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  designate  "deficit  areas"  as  he 
would  be  able  to  do  under  the  proposed  feed 
gram  program 

No  other  commodity  except  tobacco— 
which  is  neither  a  lood  nor  an  animal  feed — 
is  subject  to  the  driistic  cuts  in  acreage  that 
could  be  imposed  on  wheat  and  feed  grains 
under  tiie  proposed  legislation.  The  present 
cotton,  rice,  peanut  and  wheat  programs  all 
Include  provisions  for  mlnimxim  national  al- 
lotments 

The  alternatives  which  would  be  submit- 
ted to  producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  In 
referendums — if  the  proposed  legislation  is 
enacted — are  so  "loaded"  as  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  democratic  processes.  Producers 
would  be  forced  to  choose  between  ( 1 1  com- 
plete Government  regimentation  and  (2) 
the  withdrawal  of  all  price  support  in  con- 
junction with  a  program  of  dumping  Gov- 
ernment surpluses  to  destroy  the  market 
lor  current  production.  No  existing  program 
forces  producers  to  make  such  an  unrealis- 
tic choice  Producers  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
peanuts  are  entitled  to  qualify  for  price  sup- 
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port  at  50  percent  of  parity  and  to  receive  and  catue  the  trade  to  carry  the  stocks  that  dent  cannot  be  right  Mid  liked  with  any 

protection    against    the    dtunplng    of   COC  are  needed  as  reserves.    Needed  adjustments  universality."      The    same    declaration 

stocks  If  quotas  are  disapproved.     Tobacco  in  production  could  be  obtained  by  lowering  might  be  made  of   any   prominent  in- 

producers  do  not.  have  this  protection,  but  price  support  levels  and  setting  up  a  sound  djyidual     whether    in    business    in    the 

CCC  tobacco  stocks  are  relatively  small.  land  retirement  program.    The  private  trade  „__,--_i '         ,„  pducation    DOSSibly  even 

Myth.  The  enactment  of  HJl.  11222  is  nee-  could  be  encouraged  to  take  over  the  Job  of  Prolessions,  in  eaucauon,  possioiy  even 

P^<sftrv  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Billle  Sol  maintaining  needed  reserve  stocks  by  pro-  m  the  Church.                .  ,      „ 

Estes  scandal.  vldlng  that  no  Government-owned  commodl-  The   founders   of   this   Republic   were 

Fact.  One  of  the  key  factors  in  the  Estes  ties  shall  be  sold  for  domestic  use  except  men    of    religious    faith,    of    intellectual 

case   Is   Illegal  traJBc  In  cotton  allotments,  at  prices  substantially  above  the  cvurent  sup-  vigor,  and  of  practical  exf>erience.    They 

The  enactment  oi  HJl.  11222  would  multiply  port  leveU.  envisioned   a  nation   in   which  loyalty, 

opportunities    foi-    Illegal    manipulation    of  Myth.  Proposed  dairy  program  would  re-  morality    integrity,   and   right  dealings 

Government-allot  ated    rights     to     produce  duce  Government  costs.  should  characterize  pubUc  and  private 

farm  product*.  Pact.  The   proposal   to  pay   dairymen   for  .,           ^     flourished  and  grew  strong 

The  number  of  farm  acreage  allotmente  voluntary  reduction  in  milk  production  *^^!°^-  ^^r^^^l^f;^  T^  '^  „*  ^ 
would  be  approidmately  doubled.  At  the  would  be  wasteful  and  ineffective.  It  would  and  rich.  But  in  tne  moaern  age,  a  re- 
present time  approximately  3.3  million  farm  make  little  or  no  contribution  to  the  solu-  straining  conscience  is  too  often  laclc- 
acreage  allotments  are  Issued  each  year —  tion  of  the  existing  surplus  problem.  It  Is  ing  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  We  dls- 
1.7  million  for  wleat  and  1.6  mlUlon  for  cot-  not  comparable  to  the  so-called  emergency  cuss  in  minute  detail  OUT  position  of 
ton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  because  milk  p>ower  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

HR     11222   would   extend   acreage    allot-  u  not  a  field  crop.  or    any    part    of    it.     Are    we    strong 

ments  and  markttlng  quotas  to  corn,  grain  Voluntary  reduction  programs  are  feasible  enough  tO  do  what  we  want  tO  do?     Or 

sorghums,  barley,  and  oats.  f^^  fleld  crops  (although  costly  If  accompa-  mnsider   the  wisdom  or  expediency 

Approximately    2.8    million    farmers    pro-  nled  by  attractive  price  supports)  because  re-  ^f  „  °!^^^!L'^!?^,  JifS^tinn 

duc^  grain  sorghums  and  com  in  1959-60,  Auction  is  accomplished  brretlring  acreage  oi  a  proposed  course  of  action^ 

and  additional  thousands  would  be  brought  which    cannot    be   returned    to    production  Seldom  is  the  question  01  ngnteous- 

Into  the  proposed  feed  grain  control  program  q^  another  farm.    Under  the  proposed  dairy  ness  brought  into  the  argument.     Com- 

by  the  Inclusion  of  oats  and  barley.     (There  program  a  producer  could  quality  for  pro-  munism    rejects    the   whole    concept    of 

are  4l«,000  producers  of  barley  alone:   how-  auction  reduction  payments  by  selling  (or  righteousness.     For  a  Communist,  there 

ever,  some  of  them  are  already  Included  in  leasing)  cows  to  others  who  would  keep  them  j^  ^^  hope  of  a  future  life'  the  grave  is 

the  toul  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums.)  ^  production.     A  producer  could  also  qual-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^      ^j^  ^^^^  ^  philosophy, 

,u.nr,cr   Of   aUofmenf^  ^.ued    latest    year  ^^y^^l^^^^^^nT^Tor^T^^^^  ^"^  ^^^/'^ '^^rr^fl^^  dX.Tf 

ataiiabU)  ^^^^^  ^  the  feeding  of  calves  could  lead  to  portumty  to  realize  the  selflfih  desires  Of 

Tobacco    (1961) rIi'^ia  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  cows  avaUable  the  moment  is  sufficient  JusUflcatlon  for 

Cotton  (1959) , ,  i?o' To,  for  future  milk  production.  action.    Communism  would  erase  "free- 
Wheat  (I960) •??pilJ                       dom- from  the  dictionary,  abolish  God. 

^"""""MJif    "  53S  and  degrade  human  dignity  to  the  level 

Rice   (1960) •  MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN  of  a  machine.    Consequently  Fear  stalks 

Total 3,290,102  ^he    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr.  the  earth  like  a  giant  colossus,  casting 

Toui.  excluding  wheat...    1.597,905  Rosenthal)      Under  previous  order  of  his  dark  shadow  over  aU  the  Institutions 

Number  of  producers  With  base.  (1962):  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir-  and    ideals    the    Western    World    has 

Barley 418, 358  Staggirs]  Is  recognized  for  5  labored  so  long  and  so  painfully  to  estab- 

Corn 1  2.763.911  *  innt.p.!  Ush.    For  the  danger  is  real  that  com- 

orain  sorghum ,  Mr       STAGGERS.        Mr.      Speaker,  munism    may    ultimately    prevail,    and 

'Excluding   133,025   noncompiying   farms  ..wig^t.uaye-Been"-  destroy  our  freedom  and  our  righteous- 

whlch  had  no  acreage  allotted.  ^                                "             .     .,,  -*  „»,„-  ness. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  Government  ^^  '^J.  ^'^'  ""^  ^^*  ^  Might-Have-  ^^^^  ^^^^  troubled  and  apprehensive 
permlU    Issued    under    the    wheat    program  ^^     ^^     ^.^^^^     No-More.     Too-Late,  people    bring    up    the    question:    "What 
would  be  greatly  increased  since  H.R.  11222  FareweU  does  the  future  hold  for  US  as  individuals 
contemplates  both  marketing  quotas  based  —Rossrm.  and  as  a  nation?"     The  answer  must  be : 
on  acreage  allotmenU  and  separate  market-  ,      ..        „^  „„„f„  The  future  is  locked  in  the  hearts  of  the 
ing  allocations.  In  an  age  of  complexity  and  confu-  f"^'"'^"^       pjg    it  depends  on  whether 
The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  feed  grains  gion,  no  problem  of  government  or  busi-  ^7  «  inriiv^nals  and  as  a  society  be- 
in  1959-60  is  almost  twice  as  great  a.  the  ^^33  jg  ^.ore  baflaing  than  the  attempt  to  ^^^.^^^^^'J'^Sce^ova^^^^^ 
number   planted   to  the  present  marketing  disentangle     truth     and     righteousness  ^^^Vo^^^^^S^^^'^d^^^^^^ 
quota  crops  in  that  period.  from  the  web  of  ^phistry  in  which  they  ^;,.^XttiS^aSon  ^ad  iteming.    Do 
Average  planted  acreage  of  specified  crops,  are  interlaced.     Even  In  simpler  Umes  '"^^5^4   in   right  dealings   with  our 
1959-60  the  task  was  difficult.     Moses  delivered  ^ ^,  ^^^^^^^  ,     /^f  "  ^TTTlp  *.«  sarrifi^^ 
inthousaruis  J^om  the  hand  of  God   10  command-  feUow  men?     ^re  we  ^lUng  to  sacrifice 

crops  now  under  marketing  quotas:  ments  which  were  intended  to  serve  as    Sfh'fS ^of^o^Sti?^^nd  oif  So<^? 

cotton IS    J6     the  supreme  m^ral  law  tor  Ji^^^^^^^^      $^e\\^' maie'^dSns'SJec^ti^  our- 

?ianuts"V.V:;:;-V.:::::::::----      1.570     'f'I^\J^r^^^''Ti^ou^^t    S,t    Si      selves  and  our  relations  with  others^  do 
Tobacco 1. 1*"?     ^\  XSr  found  ^nS^rv  to  MtipUfy     we  consider  the  approval  of  the  Lord  m 

Feed  grains:  not  on  y  justified,  but  made  mandatory,     wn'   oe  "'*»1'^% J;     .  ;  .  ^^^  if  we  think 

Corn 82.226     '"g  nrecepts  of  Moses  were  tested  for    compare.  .  On  the  other  hand.  irjeininK 

o..„  so..„™      ......  ...Me  ??=^-^jound  -nun.  o^  nrpfroS-^wrts^raS/^: 

-- - J^  ^e  ^nS-n^fse^r^^Se  foV  ^Jn.  a^;^e  t- -r^-- n^J^S 

Total..... 151.310  ernf^f "<^  °f^^f!"/,'''2Lp  ifi  identifiable  Babylon.    In  ancient  days  these  names 

Another  aspect  of  the  Estes  case,  of  course.        "  is  ^/^  that  som^  '^at  o^  Mo^«  ^''^  synonyms  of  power  and  glon' :  to- 

invoives  the  storage  of  Government-owned  systemsof  ^^^^  •  ^^^^^^^^          oomSoS  day  the  very  site  of  their  magnificence 

commodities.    H.R^ii222  would  not  get  the  have   been  put  ^^^ "^,,^y   PJ?."^^  and  pride  is  lost  in  the  desert.    The  de- 

Government  out  of  the  storage  business.    If  and  powerful  societies  a^rm^ J^^  ^  jg^on  is  ours  as  Americans.    The  cause 

the  Government  is  going  to  operate  a  sup-  rlod   of   recorded   history,    ^very   one  ^^  troubles  in  the  world 

ply-management  program  on  Important  food  of  them  set  up  the  ideal  of  justice,  ana  o^         failure  to  fuse  a  vital  and  active 

and   feed  commodities.   It  must,  of  course.  .      -y  qj  them  factual  verity  has  been  IS  our  laiiuie  ^ ^^          prfnrfttion  and 

maintain  reserves  for  the  protection  of  con-  ^"  ^^greS  element  in  the  administra-  faith  into  our  systems  of  education  ana 

sumers.    The  only  way  to  get  the  Govern-  S^n^^^^^uce     Yet  in  our  own  country  business  and  government. 

ment  out  of  the  storage  business  u  to  adopt  ^^on  oi  J^^e^   ^^^  '            delivers  the  In  their  educational  efforts,  the  an- 

programs  which  will  encourage  needed  ad-  1"/^,°^,,^!  '  i^ent  that  '  a  P^^  cient  Greeks  set  up  the  ideal  of  a  sound 

justmente  in  production  and  consumption  sad  but  cynical  comment  inai    a  t-reM 
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mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  two  objec- 
tives were  not  enough;  Greek  civiliza- 
tion f  elL  Those  wlio  put  their  trust  In  a 
bright  and  shining  intelligence  and  in 
physical  excellence  are  always  doomed 
to  failure.  Napoleon,  an  exponent  of 
practical  wisdom  and  physical  force, 
ended  his  days  on  St.  Helena,  because, 
as  Victor  Hugo  remarked,  he  "bothered 
God."  Mussolini  and  Hitler  were  simi- 
lar stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  right- 
eousness, and  they,  like  Napoleon,  have 
vanished  from  the  scene.  Is  It  unrea- 
sonable to  predict  that  Khriishchev. 
Mao,  and  all  other  would-be  tyrants 
must  eventually  succumb  to  the  same 
defect,  an  unregenerate  soul? 

To  the  Greek  concept  of  an  ideal  citi- 
zen, we  must  add  a  third  essential  ele- 
m«it,  an  alert  and  responsive  soxil. 
Military  and  economic  might  are  won- 
derful. With  it  we  can  beat  back  the 
tides  of  fanaticism  and  malignancy  that 
threaten  oxir  fair  land.  We  can  con- 
struct and  dedicate  hospitals,  schools, 
churches,  factories,  roads,  and  commimi- 
cation  systems,  and  find  a  path  to  the 
stars.  Human  wisdom  is  also  wonder- 
ful. With  it  we  can  dispel  superstition 
and  ignorance,  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  truth,  fight  disease  and  poverty,  and 
promote  order  and  justice  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  But  we  must  not 
attempt  to  substitute  human  wisdom  for 
that  Divine  Intelligence  which  pervades 
all  nature.  Intellectually  and  physical- 
ly we  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  man- 
kind who  have  preceded  us.  A  return 
to  that  living  righteousness  which  ani- 
mated our  forefathers  will  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 

On  a  day  in  June  almost  exactly  18 
years  ago,  the  military  powers  of  the 
Allies  were  deploying  for  the  assault  on 
the  Normandy  beaches.  King  George 
VI  broadcast  this  message : 

After  nearly  5  years  of  toll  and  suffering, 
we  must  renew  that  crusading  Impulse  on 
which  we  entered  the  war  and  met  Its  dark- 
est hour.  We  and  our  Allies  are  sure  that 
our  fight  is  against  evil  and  for  a  world  In 
which  godliness  and  honor  may  be  the  foun- 
dations of  the  life  of  men  In  every  land. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  faces  us 
today  if  the  histories  of  future  ages  are 
not  to  record  our  name  as  "Might-Have- 
Been." 


WHY  THE  SECRECY.  MR.  RIBICOFF? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Kowalski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOWALSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  before  this 
Congress  is  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive medical  and  hospital  care  pro- 
gram for  our  elderly  citizens.  We  have 
such  a  plan  in  the  ICing-Anderson  bill. 
Now,  we  hear  of  a  compromise  plan  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  executive  ses- 


sions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  in  dark  corridors.  A  sudden  shroud 
of  secrecy  has  enveloped  this  medicare 
plan.    I  raise  the  question,  "Why?" 

I  am  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  the 
Forand  bill.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  actively  promoting  this  or  the 
more  recent  King-Anderson  plan.  We 
are  doing  this  because  in  the  last  election 
the  American  people  gave  us  a  mandate 
to  fight  for  this  program.  I  personally, 
stand  with  the  President  for  the  King- 
Anderson  bill— no  phony  compromises. 
I  am  confident  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  stand  with  me. 

But  there  is  a  greater  issue  before  us 
now— the  question  of  secrecy.  The  slim 
and  unsettling  reports  that  appear  in  the 
press  intimate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff  has  some  special  scheme. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  what  the  ele- 
ments of  his  scheme  are  to  be.  Congress 
is  not  informed,  nor  is  the  press,  nor  the 
people.  The  medicare  bill  is  being 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  top-secret  military 
weapon.  It  is  not  top  secret.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  concern. 

We.  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  an 
absolute  right  to  know  the  subject  matter 
of  these  secretive  talks.  We  have  this 
right,  and  the  corollary  responsibility  to 
see  that  our  citizens'  rights  are  not  abro- 
gated. When  silence  surrounds  discus- 
sions of  a  plan  that  so  intimately  con- 
cerns the  public  welfare,  I  can  only  think 
that  someone  is  trying  to  sell  our  senior 
citizens  down  the  river.  Someone  is  at- 
tempting to  take  away  from  them  that 
which  they  so  desperately  need. 

I  ask  Secretary  Ribicoff  to  make  public 
immediately  any  compromise  plan  on 
medicare  that  he  is  proposing.  I  demand 
this  information  for  my  colleagues  and 
myself.  I  demand  it  so  that  our  citizens 
can  be  heard  as  to  whether  they  will 
accept  or  reject  it.  We  have  the  right 
to  know. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL   AGENCIES 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
parents  and  children  in  District  public 
schools  and  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  providing  "financial  assistance  for 
local  educational  agencies  in  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities"  as  contained 
in  Pubhc  Law  874  in  order  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  become  eligible 
for  a  share  in  funds  annually  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  Should  this 
body  act  favorably  on  the  amendment, 
the  District  would  immediately  qualify 
for  more  than  $4  million  along  with 
3,700  other  communities  in  federally 
impacted  areas. 

Although  normal  budgetary  needs  of 
the  District  are  subject  to  legi.slation 


recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  certain  abnormal  conditions 
such  as  urban  renewal  and  highway 
construction  have  uprooted  whole  com- 
munities, induced  population  mobility 
and  abandonment  of  some  schools  creat- 
ing overcrowding,  and  thus  the  urgency 
of  extending  benefits  of  Public  Law  874 
to  cope  with  demands  for  more  school 
construction.  Since  both  urban  renewal 
and  highway  construction  were  Federal 
programs,  the  financial  burden  is  clearly 
one  that  Congress  must  assume  as  pro- 
vided in  the  impacted  area  bill  enacted 
by  the  81st  Congress  over  10  years  ago. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been 
included  at  that  time  by  now  it  would 
have  received  some  $50  million  for  school 
construction.  That  amount  would  have 
represented  almost  half  the  estimated 
total  which  the  Superintendent  insists 
will  be  needed  by  1970  if  District  pupils 
are  to  be  properly  housed. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  seeks  to 
halt  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  which,  it  is  reliably  re- 
ported, has  engaged  in  an  accelerated 
highway  construction  program  in  the 
District  at  the  expense  of  District  schools 
and  other  general  welfare  programs. 
This  latter  stipulation  is  offered  together 
with  the  proposal  for  added  funds  for 
school  construction  to  insure  that  addi- 
tional funds  for  schools  may  not  be  di- 
verted to  highway  construction. 


DR.  JOHN  D.   ROBINSON,  SR. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Fiiday,  June  2,  our  Nation  lost  another 
member  of  that  vanishing  race  of  noble 
self-sacrificing  Americans — a  real  dyed- 
in-the-wool  country  doctor. 

Dr.  John  D.  Robinson,  Sr.,  of  Wallace, 
N  C  .  began  the  practice  of  general  medi- 
cine there  in  1915  when  the  horse  and 
buggy  doctor  was  fact  rather  than  fable. 
During  47  years  of  service  in  his  com- 
munity he  typified  the  love  of  God.  the 
concern  for  his  fellow  man,  the  skill  of 
an  artisan,  and  the  deep  and  abiding 
knowledge  of  humanity  which  has  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  that  American 
tradition  which  we  all  recognize  and 
cherish  as  the  country  doctor. 

Unlike  many  of  today's  physicians  who 
enter  the  realm  of  politics  only  in  an 
effort  to  influence  legislation  in  which 
they  feel  a  direct  interest,  Dr.  Robinson, 
like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
an  influential  politician  and  a  lifelong 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
served  as  a  Presidential  elector  six  times 
which  insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine is  more  than  any  other  man  has 
so  sei'ved. 

His  death  was  considered  of  such  pub- 
lic significance  and  deemed  such  a 
public  loss  that  the  mayor  and  official 
governing  board  of  commissioners  of  the 


town  of  Wallace  adopted  and  publicized 
a  resolution  expressing  officially  the  sor- 
row and  esteem  of  the  town,  and  I  deem 
it  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  insert  this 
expression  in  the  Congrissional  Record 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks : 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  history  It  appears 
ordained  that  certain  few  are  set  apart  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  and  Imbued  with  quali- 
ties of  greatness  as  expressed  by  dedication 
to  the  service  of  their  fellow  man.  their  com- 
munity, State,  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  E>r.  John  D.  Robinson  was  sum- 
inuiied  for  such  a  role  and  gave  freely  of 
his  time,  talent,  and  loyalty  In  the  fulflll- 
nient  thereof;  and 

Whereas  his  wise  counsel,  his  love  and  af- 
fection, his  demonstrated  leadership  made 
signal  contribution  In  the  lives  and  the 
events  of  this  community  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  In  dally  contact:  Now, 
tiscrefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  tovrn  commissioners  and 
the  mayor  of  Wallace,  in  official  meeting. 
Tiiat  tribute  be  extended  In  memory  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Robinson,  who  has  devoted  a  life- 
time of  unselfish  labor  to  the  betterment  and 
welfare  of  Wallace  and  Its  citizens,  and  that 
we  officially  recognize  these  contributions  by 
spreading  upon  the  minutes  of  our  meeting 
this  testament;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  to  those  who 
would  be  great  among  us  that  they  emulate 
the  life  of  Dr.  John  D.  Robinson  by  being 
first  the  servant  of  all  and  friend  to  many: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thU  action  which 
expresses  both  our  sorrow  and  esteem  be 
mailed  to  members  of  his  immediate  family 
and  a  copy  thereof  be  officially  publicized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lord  surely  has  a 
special  place  of  rest  and  reward  for  coun- 
try doctors,  and  Dr.  John  D.  Robinson 
has  earned  his  berth  in  it. 


YALE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  President  was  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from 
Yale  University.  The  subject  matter  of 
his  remarks  to  the  graduating  class  and 
distinguished  guests  was  of  extreme  im- 
portance and  significance,  and  I  com- 
mend its  contents  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  public. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
insert  this  address  in  the  Record. 
Text    or    PmiaiDiNT    Kennedys    Yalk 
Commencement  Aodkess 
Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
on  me.    As  General  de  Oaulle  acknowledges 
America  to  be  the  daughter  of  Europe,  so 
am  I  pleased  to  come  to  Yale,  the  daughter 
of  Harvard.    Indeed,  I  have  heard  that  Yale 
may   someday   have  daughters  of  Its  own — 
and.  now  that  I  am  an  alumnus,  I  may  apply 
on  behalf  of  my  daughter. 

Someone  has  told  me  that  I  now  have  the 
ije.-it  of  both  worlds — a  Harvard  education 
and  a  Yale  degree. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  become  a  Yale 
man,  because  as  I  think  about  my  troubles, 
I  find  that  a  lot  of  them  have  come  from 
other  Yale  men.  Among  businessmen,  I 
have  had  a  minor  disagreement  with  Roger 
Blough.  of  the  law  school  class  of  1931,  and 
I  have  had  some  complaints  too  from  my 
friend  Henry  Ford,  of  the  class  of  1940. 


In  Journalism,  I  seem  to  have  a  difference 
with  John  Hay  Whitney,  of  the  class  of 
1926 — and  sometimes  I  also  displease  Harry 
Luce  of  the  class  of  1920 — not  to  mention 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1960. 
In  politics  my  luck  is  better,  but  lately  I 
have  had  small  arguments  with  Bob  Wag- 
ner of  the  class  of  1933  and  Bill  PaoxMniE 
of  the  class  of  1938 — and  they  are  members 
of  my  own  party. 

I  even  have  trouble  with  some  of  my  Yale 
advisers.  I  get  along  with  them,  but  they 
don't  always  get  along  with  each  other:  I 
have  the  warmest  feelings  for  Chester  Bowles, 
of  the  class  of  1924,  and  for  Dean  Acheson, 
of  the  class  of  1915 — but  I  am  not  100  per- 
cent sure  that  these  two  wise  and  experi- 
enced Yale  men  wholly  agree  with  each  other 
on  every  Issue. 

So  this  administration,  which  alms  at 
peaceful  cooperation  among  all  Americans, 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  certain  natural 
pugnacity  among  Yale  men.  Now  that  I  am 
a  Yale  man  too.  It  Is  time  for  peace.  Last 
week,  at  West  Point,  In  the  historic  tradition 
of  that  Academy,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
powers  of  the  Conunander  In  Chief  to  remit 
all  the  sentences  of  offending  cadets.  In 
that  same  spirit — and  In  the  historic  tradi- 
tion of  Yale — let  me  now  offer  to  smoke  the 
clay  pipe  of  friendship  with  all  my  brother 
Ells— and  I  hope  that  they  may  be  friends 
not  only  with  me  but  with  each  other. 

In  any  event  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here — 
and  as  a  new  member  of  the  club  I  have 
been  checking  to  see  what  earlier  links  existed 
between  this  Institution  and  the  Presidency. 
I  found  that  a  member  of  the  class  of  1878, 
William  Howard  Taft,  served  one  term  In  the 
White  House  as  preparation  for  becoming  a 
member  of  this  faculty  •  •  •  and  a  grad- 
uate of  1804,  John  C.  Calhoun,  regarded  the 
Vice  Presidency  as  too  lowly  a  station  for  a 
Yale  altimnus — and  became  the  only  man  In 
history  ever  to  resign  that  office. 

Calhoun  In  1804  and  Taft  In  1878  graduated 
Into  a  world  different  from  the  one  which 
faces  you.  They  and  their  contemporaries 
spent  entire  careers  In  grappling  with  a  few 
dramatic  Issues  on  which  the  Nation  was 
sharply  divided— Issues  that  often  occupied 
attention  for  a  generation  at  a  time:  the 
national  bank,  the  dUposal  of  the  public 
lands,  nullification  or  union,  freedom  or 
slavery,   gold  or  silver. 

Today  these  old  sweeping  Issues  have  largely 
disappeared.  The  central  domestic  problems 
of  our  time  are  more  subtle  and  less  simple. 
They  relate,  not  to  basic  clashes  of  philosophy 
or  Ideology,  but  to  ways  and  means  of  reach- 
ing common  goals— to  research  for  sophis- 
ticated solutions  to  complex  and  obstinate 

Issues.  M    rr.    tt. 

The  world  of  Calhoim,  the  world  of  Tart, 
had  Its  own  hard  problems  and  notoble  chal- 
lenges. But  Its  problems  are  not  our  prob- 
lems. Its  challenges  are  not  our  challenges. 
Their  age  Is  not  our  age.  As  every  past 
generation  has  had  to  disenthrall  Itself 
from  an  InherlUnce  of  trxUsm  and  stereo- 
type, so  In  ova  own  time  we  must  move  on 
from  the  reassuring  repetition  of  stale 
phrases  to  a  new,  dlfflcult  but  essential  con- 
f  ronUtlon  of  reality. 

For  the  great  enemy  of  the  truth  U  very 
often  not  the  lie— deUberate,  contrived  and 
dishonest— but  the  myth— persUtent.  per- 
suasive, and  unrealistic.  Too  often  we  hold 
fast  to  the  cliches  of  ovir  forebears.  We 
subject  all  facts  to  a  prefabricated  set  of 
mterpreUtlons.  We  enjoy  the  comfort  <rf 
opinion  without  the  discomfort  of  thought. 
Mythology  distracts  us  everywhere— in 
Government  as  In  business.  In  politics  as 
m  economics.  In  foreign  affairs  as  In  do- 
mestic policy.  But  today  I  want  particu- 
larly to  consider  myth  and  reality  In  our 
national  economy.  In  recent  months  many 
have  come  to  feel,  I  believe,  that  the  dialog 
between  the  p«rUe»-between  business  and 
Government— between  Government  and  the 


public — is  clogged  by  lUuslon  and  platitude 
and  falls  to  reflect  the  true  realities  of  con- 
temporary American  society. 

I  speak  of  these  matters  here  at  Yale  be- 
cause of  the  self-evident  truth  that  a  great 
university  Is  always  enlisted  against  the 
spread  of  Illusion  and  on  the  side  of  reality. 
No  one  has  said  It  more  clearly  than  Presi- 
dent Grlswold:  "Liberal  learning  Is  both  a 
safeguard  against  false  Ideas  of  freedom  and 
a  source  of  true  ones."  Yotxr  role  as  uni- 
versity men,  whatever  your  calling,  will  be 
to  Increase  each  new  generation's  grasp  of 
Its  new  duties. 

There  are  three  great  areas  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs  in  which,  today,  there  is  a 
danger  that  illusion  may  prevent  effective 
action.  They  are:  First,  the  question  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  Government's  respon- 
sibilities; second,  the  question  of  public 
fiscal  policy;  and  third,  the  matter  of  con- 
fidence— business  confidence,  or  public  con- 
fidence— or  simply  confidence  in  America.  I 
want  to  talk  about  all  three.  I  want  to 
talk  about  them  carefuUy  and  dispassion- 
ately— and  I  emphasize  that  I  am  concerned 
here  not  with  political  debate  but  with 
finding  ways  to  separate  false  problems  from 
real  ones. 

If  a  contest  in  angry  argimient  were 
forced  upon  It,  no  administration  could 
shrink  from  resjKjnse,  and  history  does  not 
suggest  that  American  PresldenU  are  totally 
without  resources  In  an  engagement  forced 
upon  them  because  of  hostUlty  in  one  sec- 
tion of  society.  But  in  the  wider  national 
Interest  we  need  not  partisan  wrangling, 
but  common  concentration  on  common 
problems.  I  come  this  morning  to  ask  you 
to  Join  in  this  great  task. 

Let  us  take  first  the  question  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  government.     The  myth  here 
Is    that    government    is    big.   and   bad — and 
steadily  getting  bigger  and  worse.    Obviously 
this  myth  has  some  excuse  for  existence.    It 
is  true  that  in  recent  history  each  new  ad- 
minlstration  has  spent  much   more  money 
than  its  predecessors.    Thus  President  Roose- 
velt  outspent   President    Hoover,   and    with 
allowance  for  the  special  case  of  the  Second 
World     War,    President    Truman    outspent 
President  Roosevelt.    Just  to  prove  that  this 
was    no    partisan    matter.    President    Eisen- 
hower then  outspent  President  Truman  by 
the  handsome  figure  of  $180  bUUon.     It  Is 
even  possible  that  this  trend  may  continue. 
But   does   It  follow   that   big  government 
Is  growing  relaUvely  bigger?     It  does  not — 
for  the  fact  is  that  for  the  last  16  years  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  the  Federal 
debt,   and   also  the   Federal   bureaucracy- 
have  grown  less  rapidly  than  the  economy  as 
a  whole.    If  we  leave  defense  and  space  ex- 
penditures aside,  your  Federal  Goverrunent, 
since  the  Second  World  War,  has  expanded 
less  than  any  other  major  sector  of  our  na- 
tional   life,   less    than   industry;    less    than 
commerce;   less  than  agriculture;   leas  than 
higher  education;   and  very  much  leas  than 
the  noise  about  big  government. 

The  truth  about  big  government  Is  the 
truth  about  any  other  great  activity— It  U 
complex.  Certainly  it  U  true  that  8l«  brings 
dangers,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  such  areas 
as  BtockpUlng  and  agricultural  storage.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  size  can  bring  great  bene- 
fits Here  at  Yale,  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  our  national  progress  In  science 
and  medicine,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
mention  one  great  and  llttle-notlced  expan- 
sion of  government  that  has  brought 
strength  to  our  whole  society:  The  new  role 
of  our  Federal  Government  as  the  major  pa- 
tron of  research  in  science  and  medicine. 

Few  people  realize  that  In  1961,  In  support 
of  all  university  research  In  science  and 
medicine,  »3  out  of  every  M  came  from  the 
Federal  Government.  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  this  has  taken  place  without  undue 
enlargement  of  Oovemment  control,  that 
American  scientists  remain  second  to  none 
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In  their  iiKlependence.   and  even   in   their 
rugged  indlTldualiam. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Federal  expendi- 
turt*  cannot  l»nng  on  some  meastire  of  con- 
trol. The  whole  trust  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures In  agriculture  have  been  related  by 
purpoee  and  by  design  to  control  •  •  •  ae 
a  means  of  dealing  with  the  problems  created 
by  our  farmers  and  growing  productivity. 
Each  sector  of  activity  must  l>e  approached 
on  Its  own  merits  and  in  terms  of  specific 
national  needs.  Generalities  in  regard  to 
Federal  expenditures  thwefore  can  be  mis- 
leading; each  case — science,  \irban  renewal, 
educaUon,  agriculture,  natxiral  resources^ 
each  case  must  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits  if  we  are  to  profit  from  oiu-  unrivaled 
abUlty  to  combine  the  strength  of  public  and 
private  agencies,  public  and  private  pur- 
pcxM,  public  and  private  interests. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  fiscal 
policy.  Here  the  myths  are  legion  and  the 
truth  sometimes  hard  to  find.  Bat  let  me 
take  as  a  prime  example  the  problem  of  the 
Federal  budget.  We  persist  in  measuring 
our  IWleral  fiscal  integrity  today  by  the 
convention  or  administrative  budget,  with 
resxilts  which  would  be  regarded  as  absurd 
in  any  business  firm,  in  any  country  o* 
Exiropc.  or  In  any  careful  assessment  of  the 
reality  of  our  national  finances.  The  admin- 
istrative budget  has  sound  administrative 
usee.  But  for  wider  purpoees  it  is  less  help- 
ful. It  omits  our  special  trust  funds;  it  neg- 
lects changes  in  assets  or  Inventories;  it  can- 
not tell  a  loan  from  a  straight  expenditure, 
and  worst  of  all  it  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween operating  expenditures  and  long-term 
Investments. 

This  budget,  in  relation  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  Federal  fiscal  policy^  is  not  simply 
Irrelevant;  It  Is  actively  misleading.  And  yet 
there  Is  a  mythology  that  measures  all  our 
Boimdness  on  the  single  simple  basis  of  this 
same  annual  administrative  budget.  If  our 
Federal  budget  is  to  serve,  not  the  debate, 
but  the  country,  we  must  and  will  find  ways 
of  cleaning  up  this  area  of  discourse. 

Still  in  the  area  of  fiscal  policy,  let  me  say 
a  word  about  deficits.  The  myth  persists 
that  Federal  deficits  create  inflation  and 
budget  surpluses  prevent  it. 

Yet  eixable  budget  surpluses  after  the 
war  did  not  prevent  inflation,  and  persistent 
deficits  for  the  last  several  years  have  not 
upset  our  l)a8lc  price  stability.  Obviously 
deficits  are  sometimes  dangerous — and  so  are 
surpluses.  But  honest  assessment  plainly 
requires  a  more  sophisticated  view  than  the 
cliche  that  deficits  are  inflationary. 

There  are  myths  also  about  our  public 
debt.  It  is  widely  supposed  that  this  debt  Is 
growing  at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate.  In  fact 
both  the  debt  per  person  and  the  debt  as  a 
proportion  of  our  gross  national  product 
have  declined  sharply  since  the  Second 
WcH-ld  War.  In  absolute  terms  the  national 
debt  has  Increased  only  8  percent,  while  pri- 
vate debt  was  increasing  305  percent  and  the 
debts  of  State  and  local  governments  in- 
creased 378  percent.  Moreover,  debts,  public 
and  private,  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  in  and 
of  themselves.  Borrowing  can  lead  to  over- 
extension and  collapse — but  it  can  also  lead 
to  expansion  and  strength.  There  is  no 
single  simple  slogan  in  this  field  that  can 
deserve  our  trust. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  problem  of  confi- 
dence. Ck>nfidence  is  a  matter  of  myth  and 
also  a  matter  of  truth — and  this  time  let 
me  take  the  truth  of  the  matter  first. 

It  Is  true — and  of  high  importance — that 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  on  as- 
surance that  all  major  elements  within  It 
will  live  up  to  their  responsibilities.  It  busi- 
ness were  to  neglect  its  obligations  to  the 
public;  if  labor  were  blind  to  all  public  re- 
sponsibnity;  above  all,  if  government  were 
to  abandon  its  obvious — and  statutory — duty 
of  watchful  concern  for  our  economic 
health — if  any  of  these  things  should  hap- 


pen, then  confidence  might  weU  be  weak- 
ened, and  the  danger  of  stagnation  would 
iiK:rea8e.  This  is  the  true  Issue  of  confi- 
dence. 

But  there  Is  also  the  false  issue — and  its 
simplest  form  is  the  assertion  that  any  and 
all  unfavorable  turns  of  the  speculative 
wheel— however  temporary  and  however 
plainly  speculative  in  character— are  the  re- 
sult of  "lack  of  ccnfldence  in  the  national 
adminUtration."  This,  I  must  tell  you,  while 
comforUng,  is  not  wholly  true.  Worse,  it 
obscxires  the  reality— which  is  also  simple. 
The  solid  ground  of  mutual  confidence  Is 
the  necessary  partnership  of  government 
with  aU  the  sectors  of  our  society  In  the 
steady  quest  for  economic  progress.  This 
admlnlstraUon  Is  not  going  to  give  way  to 
general  hostility  to  business  merely  because 
there  has  been  a  single  temporary  disagree- 
ment with  an  industry,  nor  will  the  future 
belong  to  those  who  ignore  the  realities  of 
our  economic  life  in  a  neurotic  search  for 
unending  reassurance. 

Corporate  plans  are  not  based  on  a  political 
confidence  In  party  leaders  but  on  an  eco- 
nomic confidence  In  the  Nation's  ability  to 
invest  and  produce  and  consume.  Business 
had  full  confidence  In  the  administrations 
in  power  in  1929,  1954,  1958,  and  1960— but 
this  was  not  enough  to  prevent  recession 
when  business  lacked  fuU  confidence  in  the 
economy.  What  matters  is  the  capacity  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  deal  with  It;,  eco- 
nomic problems  and  opportunities. 

The  stereotypes  I  have  been  discussing  dis- 
tract our  attention  and  divide  our  effort. 
These  stereotypes  do  our  Nation  a  disserv- 
ice, not  Just  because  they  are  exhausted  and 
Irrelevant,  but  above  all  because  they  are 
misleading — because  they  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  solution  of  hard  and  complicated  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  new  that  past  debates  should 
obscure  present  realities.  But  the  damage 
of  such  false  dialog  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before,  simply  because  today  the  safety 
of  all  the  world — the  very  future  of  free- 
dom— depends  as  never  before  upon  the  sen- 
sible and  clearheaded  management  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

The  real  issues  of  our  own  time  are  rarely 
so  dramatic  as  the  issues  of  the  age  of  Cal- 
hoim.  The  differences  today  are  mainly  mat- 
ters of  degree.  And  we  cannot  understand 
and  attack  our  contemporary  problems  if  we 
are  Ijound  by  the  traditional  labels  and 
wornout  slogans  of  an  earlier  era.  But  the 
unfortunate  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
rhetoric  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  speed  of 
social  and  economic  change.  Our  political 
debates,  our  public  discourse — on  current 
domestic  and  economic  issues — too  often  bear 
little  relation  to  the  practical  problems  we 
face. 

What  is  at  stake  in  our  economic  deci- 
sions today  is,  not  some  grand  warfare  of 
rival  ideologies,  but  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  modern  economy.  What  we 
need  is,  not  more  labels  and  more  cliches, 
hut  more  basic  discussion  of  the  sophisti- 
cated and  technical  questions  involved  in 
keeping  our  mighty  economic  machine  mov- 
ing steadily  ahead. 

The  national  Interest  lies  In  high  employ- 
ment, steady  expansion  of  output,  stable 
prices,  and  a  strong  dollar.  The  declaration 
of  such  objectives  is  easy;  their  attainment 
in  an  intricate  and  Interdependent  economy 
and  WOTid  is  a  Uttle  more  difficult.  To  attain 
them,  we  require  not  facile  ideology,  but 
hard  thought.  Let  me  end  by  suggesting  a 
few  of  the  real  questions  on  our  national 
agenda. 

How  can  our  budget  and  tiix  poUcies  sup- 
ply adequate  revenues  and  preserve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  without  slowing 
up  our  economic  growth? 

How  are  we  to  set  our  Interest  rates  and 
regulate  the  flow  of  money  in  ways  which 
will  stimulate  the  econcwny  at  home,  with- 
out weakening  the  dollar  abroad,  given  the 


spectrum  of  our  economic  responsibilities, 
which  should  be  the  mix  between  fiscal  and 
monetary  actions? 

With  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world,  what 
should  be  the  price  and  wage  policies  of  our 
basic  industries?  Is  there  a  public  Interest 
in  such  price  and  wage  decisions,  and  If  so, 
how  Is  it  to  be  defined  and  organized  and 
expressed? 

How  can  we  develop  and  sustain  strong 
and  stable  world  markeU  for  basic  commodi- 
ties without  unfairness  to  the  consumer  and 
without  uiu-easonable  stimulus  to  pro- 
ducers? 

How  can  we  generate  the  buying  power 
which  will  absorb  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories and  farms? 

How  can  we  share  the  benefits  and  bur- 
dens of  technical  progress,  and  how  can  we 
make  sure  that  the  benefits  to  some  are  not 
offset  by  the  biudens  on  others?  How  can 
we  take  advantage  of  the  miracles  of  auto- 
mation, with  its  premium  on  highly  trained 
labor,  and  yet  offer  employment  to  the  half 
a  million  of  linskilled  school  dropouts  who 
enter  the  labor  market  every  year? 

How  do  we  eradicate  the  barriers  which 
separate  substantial  minorities  of  our  citi- 
zens from  access  to  opportxinlties  for  edu- 
cation and  employment  on  equal  terms  with 
the  rest? 

How.  in  sum,  can  we  make  our  free  econ- 
omy work  at  full  capacity — that  is,  provide 
adequate  profits  for  enterprise,  adequate 
wages  for  labor,  adequate  utilization  of  plan, 
and  adequate  opportunity  for  all? 

These  are  the  problems  that  we  should 
be  talking  about — the  real  problems  of  our 
age.  They  cannot  be  solved  by  incanta- 
tions from  the  forgotten  past. 

But  the  example  of  Western  Europe  shows 
that  they  are  capable  of  solution — ^that  gov- 
ernments, and  many  of  them  are  conserva- 
tive goveriunenta,  prepared  to  face  technical 
problems  without  ideological  preconceptions, 
can  coordinate  the  elements  of  a  national 
economy  to  bring  about  unexampled  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Scjme  conversations  I  have  recently  heard, 
and  overhead,  in  our  own  country  sound 
like  old  records,  longplaylng,  left  over  from 
the  middle  thirties.  The  debate  of  the 
thirties  had  its  great  significance  and  pro- 
duced Its  great  results.  But  it  took  place 
In  a  different  world  with  different  needs  and 
different  tasks.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to- 
day to  Uve  in  our  own  world — and  to  identify 
the  needs  and  discharge  the  task  of  the 
1960-6. 

If  there  is  any  current  treiul  toward 
meeting  present  problems  with  ancient 
cliches,  this  is  the  moment  to  stop  It — be- 
fore it  lands  us  all  in  a  bog  of  sterile 
acrimony. 

Discussion  is  essential;  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  debate  of  recent  weeks,  though 
up  to  now  somewhat  barren,  may  represent 
the  start  of  a  serious  dialog  of  the  kind 
which  has  led  Europe  to  such  fruitful  col- 
laboration among  all  the  elements  of  eco- 
nomic society  and  to  a  decade  of  unrivaled 
economic  progress.  But  let  us  not  engage 
In  the  wrong  argument  at  the  wrong  time 
between  the  wrong  people  in  the  wrong 
country — while  the  real  problems  of  our 
own  time  grow  and  multiply,  fertilized  by 
our   neglect. 

Nearly  150  years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote,  "The  new  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  placed  call  for  new  words,  new 
phrases,  and  for  the  transfer  of  old  words 
to  new  objects."  That  is  omi  need  today — 
and  it  should  also  be  our  ambition — to  re- 
place imaginary  Issues  by  real,  and  tired 
slogans  by  fresh  insight.  As  we  work  in 
concert  to  meet  the  authentic  problems  of 
our  own  time,  we  will  generate  an  energy 
and  vision  which  will  demonstrate  anew  to 
the  world  the  superior  vitality  and  strength 
of  the  free  society. 
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AIRLINE  BOMB-PREVENTION 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Mac- 
donald]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
respon.se  to  the  Inquiry  of  Representa- 
tive Melvin  Price,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the 
House  floor,  as  to  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on  an 
airline  bomb-prevention  program,  I  am 
happy  to  insert  a  letter  providing  this 
information: 

Feder.\l  Avi.\tion  Agency. 
Washington,  DC.  June  7.  1062. 

Hon.    TORBERT   H.    M.\CDONAI.D, 

lUu^c  oj  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Macdonaud;  Your  request  for 
Information  regarding  the  Federal  Aviation 
Acenrv's  cJTorts  to  prevent  bombing  of  air- 
craft has  been  referred  to  me  for  answer. 
If  1  may.  I  will  plve  you  a  brief  resume 
starting  with  the  latest  developments  and 
working  back. 

It  was  Tuesday  of  this  week.  June  5.  that 
a  seven-man  Ftecrlng  committee  met  at  FAA 
headquarters  to  review  all  of  the  past  efforts 
to  find  ways  of  preventing  the  twmblng  of 
airplanes  and  to  determine  the  most  Intelli- 
gent course  for  the  future. 

The  members  of  this  committee  were 
N  E  HiUaby.  Administrator.  FAA,  who  served 
OS  chairman  ff  the  meeting:  Alan  Boyd, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Courtney  Evan?.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation: Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General:  Jerome  Lcd(:rcr,  director.  Flight 
Safety  Foundation:  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  and 
Stuart  Tipton,  president,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation. 

Among  other  things,  the  group  found  that 
In  all  cases  where  pabotaee  has  been  found 
to  be  the  cau.'^e  of  the.=  e  air  tragedies,  the 
criminal  has  lost  his  life  as  well  as  any 
financial  gain  he  may  have  planned.  In 
the  Graham  case  at  Denver,  the  bomber  was 
not  icillcd  In  the  accident  but  was  executed 
later.  The  group  that  met  Txiesday  is  very 
anxious  to  have  this  one  phrase.  "Where 
sabotage  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause, 
the  criminal  has  lost  his  life  as  well  as  any 
financial  gain  he  may  have  planned."  re- 
peau-d  as  often  as  possible  In  the  hope  that 
It.  too,  will  serve  as  at  least  a  partial  deter- 
rent. 

The  committee  heard  a  brief  survey  of  all 
of  the  projects  and  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem made  in  the  past  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  X-rays,  fiuoroscopes,  moUture 
analyses,  explosive  ovens  with  microwave 
detonators,  as  well  as  chemical  and  even 
biological  techniques  to  detect  bombs  In- 
tended for  aircraft.  The  group  got  a  longer 
briefing  on  a  project  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  began  in  1960,  at  the  request  of 
former  FAA  Administrator  Quesada.  This 
project,  which  employs  nuclear  engineering. 
Involves  the  seeding  of  commercially  manu- 
factured explosives  with  a  signal-giving 
chemical.  This  chemical  would  make  It 
possible  for  a  Gelger  counter  to  pick  up  a 
signal  If  any  of  the  seeded  explosives  were 
brought  near  a  checkpoint,  such  as  a  bag- 
gage welgh-ln. 

The  FAA  has  approximately  $47,000  in  the 
program  in  this  fiscal  year,  but  last  April 
decided  to  Increase  the  fimds  to  $125,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964. 

In  addition  to  the  nuclear  engineering 
work,  a  number  of  other  proposals  aimed  at 
detecting  or  detonating  bombs  intended  for 
aircraft  were  Judged  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee to  be  worth  further  study  and  ex- 
ploration  by   experts.     In   a  statement   fol- 


lowing the  meeting,  the  committee  said: 
"Results  of  these  studies  would  be  made  pub- 
lic to  the  extent  such  publicity  will  not  Itself 
aggravate  the  problem  by  exposing  tech- 
niques of  prevention  or  detection." 

The  problem,  as  I  know  you  realize.  Mr. 
Congressman.  Is  that  we  do  not  necessarily 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  our  efforts  to  solve 
this  terrible  problem  but  yet  we  want  the 
American  people  to  know  their  government 
officials  are  very  much  concerned  and  are 
doing  what  they  can.  Exports  In  the  field 
advise  us  that  the  danger  of  talking  about 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  will  simply 
serve  :ts  a  challenge  to  demented  people  or 
that  it  will  Implant  the  Idea  In  the  minds 
of  some  sick  persons  who  hadn't  thought 
about  it.  In  addition  to  that,  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  actually  finding  a  fully  effective 
solution  makes  It  seem  not  entirely  honest 
to  keep  talking  about  meetings  and  plans. 
It  is  really  a  very  discouraging  prospect  as 
I  am  stire  you  know. 

Just  as  an  example  of  how  discouraging 
it  is.  let  us  assume  that  all  U.S.  dynamite 
would  be  impregnated  with  this  signal-giv- 
ing chemical  tomorrow.  We  would  then 
have  the  problem  of  detecting  dynamite  al- 
ready in  the  inventory,  or  made  in  some 
other  country  as  well  ivs  detecting  all  of  the 
explosives  that  can  be  made  at  home.  Ex- 
plosive experts  tell  us  that  it  Is  not  a  very 
difficuU  problem  to  get  from  the  drugstore 
all  of  the  materials  needed  to  make  a  bomb. 
So  the  problem  is  complex  and  discourag- 
ing, and  none  of  the  responsible  cfflrlals  at 
the  meeting  Tuesday  wish  to  appear  un- 
realistic, not  to  mention  dishonest.  Yes  It  is 
the  public's  business  and  everyone  recog- 
nizes how  concerned  the  public  is.  so  we 
are  going  ahead,  not  on  a  secrecy  basis, 
but  as  quietly  as  we  can  still  letting  the 
people  know  we  are  also  concerned  and  are 
doing  what  we  can.  We  all  appreciate, 
therefore,  your  Interest  very  much,  Mr. 
Macdonald. 

Ttiis  group  will  be  meeting  again  In  a 
month  or  so  to  evaluate  the  work  and  stud- 
ies going  forward  and  as  the  statement  the 
group  put  out  after  their  meeting  says,  re- 
Eults  will  be  made  public  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  in  the  public's  Interest  and  will 
not  in  themselves  aggravate  the  problem. 

Onre  again,  we  all  very  much  appreciate 
your  Interest  which  I  know  has  been  long 
standing,  and  please  be  assured  that  as  dis- 
couraging as  the  task  is,  responsible  govern- 
ment officials  are  very  much  concerned  and 
are  doing  all  that  Is  possible.  If  there  Is  any 
further  Information  you  need,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, I  would  be  pleased  to  supply  it  If  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Phh^lip  M.  Swatek, 
Df^ectoT  of  Public  Affairs. 

There  have  been  a  total  of  17  known 
cases  of  planted  bomb  disasters.  Inno- 
cent men  and  women  will  continue  to  be 
the  victims  imtil  a  solution  is  developed. 
Planted  bombs  represent  only  one  aspect 
of  a  broader  problem.  We  must  prevent 
the  present  custom  of  loading  dangerous 
cargo  without  adequate  safety  precau- 
tions on  aircraft.  Passengers  must  be 
prohibited  from  bringing  aboard  air- 
planes articles  which  can  cause  fires  or 
explosions.  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Representative 
Price,  in  the  imperative  need  for  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  research  for  detect- 
ing dangerous  materials  on  our  air- 
planes.   

SOVIET   DEPORTATION   OF   BALTIC 
PEOPLES  IN  1940 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Tlie  SPEABa^l  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second 
World  War  was  tragic  in  innumerable 
ways  to  the  peoples  of  Europe:  some  suf- 
fered more  than  otliers.  and  some  are 
suffering  yet  from  its  consequences. 
Tlie  Baltic  peoples  paid  heavily  both 
during  and  after  that  war.  Ver>'  early  in 
the  duration,  while  the  Western  friends 
of  the  Baltic  people  were  engaged  in 
preparations  for  combat  the  Kremlin 
took  advantage  of  our  preoccupation  to 
impoce  its  terms  upon  the  Govern- 
ments of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and  thereby  deprived  these  people  of 
their  freedom.  Then  early  in  1940  the 
Red  army  attacked  and  occupied  these 
countries,  thus  putting  an  end  to  tl.eir 
independent  existence.  Within  a  very 
few  months  a  Communist-style  plebiscite 
made  these  countries  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  the  moment  the  Red  army  en- 
tered these  countries  Communist  agents 
arrested  large  numbers  of  people,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  in  all.  These 
innocent  and  helpless  individuals  were 
deported  to  distant  Asiatic  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  was  some  22  years 
ago.  Today  marks  the  observance  of 
that  tragic  event.  Some  of  the  victims 
of  that  tragedy  may  still  be  suffering  ui 
a  Soviet  prison  camp,  while  many  others 
must  have  died  in  exile.  On  this  solemn 
occasion  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  express  our  admiration  for 
those  sturdy  souls  who  still  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  freedom  against  Communist 
tyranny. 

STOCK  MARKET  CRASH— 1962 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  interesting  to  look  at  the  neao- 
hnes  regarding  the  stock  market  crash 
of  1962. 

You  would  think  that  the  market  sud- 
denlv  went  down  and  then  suddenly  went 
up  again  and  that  a  beneficent  Govern- 
ment is  taking  care  of  the  situation  on 
those  firm  foundations  of  unlimited  debt 
and  deficit  spending. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  only  partially 
ti-ue.  The  stock  market  has  not  re- 
bounded much,  as  is  proved  from  the 
following  figures  appearing  In  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal.  June  13.  In  fact, 
the  rebound  amounts  to  exactly  4.01 
percent  over  the  1962  low  of  May  28. 
Nothing  much  to  cheer  about.  We  had 
perhaps  better  forget  the  Government- 
inspired  headlines  and  turn  to  the  fac- 
tual and  discouraging  figures  on  the 
financial  pages. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  figures  fol- 
low: 

stock  prices  dropped  sharply  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  with  trading  scuvity 
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substantially  above  the  level  of  the  past  sev- 
eral sessions.  The  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average  fell  14.23  points,  or  2.39  percent,  to 
580.94.  This  was  Just  4.01  points  above  the 
1962  closing  low  set  by  the  compilation  on 
May  28.   the  day  of   its   34.95-point   plunge 


Cabinda  would  extend   the  Congo's  limited 
Atlantic  coastline. 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  David  Hal- 
berstam  reports  that  yesterday,  at 
Tshombe's  first  public  appearance  in 
Leopoldville  since  the  talks  began  last 


The  railroad  average  dropped  2.18   percent     jj^qj^^.^^    ^.j^g   President   of   Katanga   said 


to  122.91  and  the  utility  average  went  down 
1.81  percent  to  110.76.  Volume  Jumped  to 
4,690,000  shares  from  2,870,000  Monday. 


PRESIDENT  TSHOMBE  SPEAKS  TO 
CONGRESSMAN  BRUCE 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  BruceI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  been  concerned  about 
the  stories  drifting  back  from  the  Congo 
about  the  unharmonious  meetings  be- 
tween Cyrille  Adoula  of  the  Central 
Government  and  Moise  Tshombe,  Presi- 
dent of  Katanga,  and  the  hostile  treat- 
ment being  accorded  Mr.  Tshombe  while 
he  is  in  Leopoldville. 

We  have  been  further  concerned  by 
statements  in  the  press  by  top  officials 
of  the  United  Nations  which  sound  like 
saber  rattling,  remarks  that  can  be  con- 
strued as  molding  public  opinion  to  ex- 
pect another  military  attack  on  Katanga. 

That  peaceful  state — peaceful,  that  is, 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  "peaceful" 
United  Nations  armed  forces  which 
strafed  innocent  civilians  and  bombed 
and  shelled  Red  Cross  hospitals  there — 
that  peaceful  state  of  Katanga  is  again 
being  painted  as  the  villain  of  the  piece 
by  the  propagandists  of  the  U.N. 

Mahmoud  Khiari,  U.N.  civil  operations 
chief  in  the  Congo  said  on  May  20 — and 
I  quote  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  21 — 
that  he  is  convinced  that  the  present 
meeting  between  Cyrille  Adoula  and 
Moise  Tshombe  will  "have  negative  re- 
sults." 

That  is  why — 

He  said — 
the  United  Nations  must  apply — even  by 
force — the  Security  Council  resolutions  In 
order  to  bring  about  Congo  unity.  If  Katan- 
ga's secession  is  not  rapidly  destroyed,  there 
Is  great  danger  that  other  provinces  also 
will  demand  their  independence. 

In  view  of  what  Russell  Howe  reported 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  it 
seems  to  me  Adoula 's  government  is  one 
from  which  moderate  men  might  want 
to  be  independent.    Howe  wrote: 

The  Central  Government,  whose  prestige 
has  suffered  because  of  the  protracted  abor- 
tive negotiations  with  Tshombe,  appears  to 
be  laying  the  ground  for  a  foreign  issue  to 
detract  public  attention  from  the  domestic 
crisis. 

A  Foreign  Ministry  publication  on  the 
Congo's  foreign  policy  lays  great  stress  on 
the  repressive  nature  of  the  Portuguese  re- 
gime in  Cabinda,  an  enclave  to  the  north  of 
the  Congolese  corridor  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Observers  believe  the  Congo  may  be  ready- 
ing a  claim  to  Cabinda,  which  Is  governed  by 
Portugal    as     part     of    Angola.      Acquiring 


that  the  Congolese  Central  Government 
was  unwilling  to  make  concessions  in  the 
present  negotiations  for  an  end  of 
Katanga's  secession  because  the  Central 
Government  believed  the  United  Nations 
would  help  it  take  Katanga  by  force  if 
the  talks  fail. 

Tshombe  appeared  at  a  luncheon  Riven 
by  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  head  of  the 
U.N.  mission,  for  Adoula  and  Tshombe. 
Adoula,  however,  did  not  show  up. 

In  his  article.  Russell  Howe  also  states; 

The  predominant  impression  among  ob- 
servers is  that  civil  warf.ire  with  Katanga  is 
in  the  offing  and  that  U  N  intervention  to 
implement  the  Security  Council  resolution 
on  territorial  integrity  will  be  of  a  more  de- 
termined character  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Khiari,  the  actions  of 
Adoula,  and  the  reports  in  today's  papers, 
that  perhaps  the  Central  Government 
might  want  the  talks  to  fail. 

I  have  had  the  impression,  right  here 
in  Washington,  that  the  Congo  mess, 
which  costs  the  United  Nations  $9,500,000 
a  month — and  that  is  mostly  our  money 
one  way  or  another — is  close  to  another 
eruption  of  death  and  destruction  waged 
by  the  U.N.  against  Katanga. 

Because  of  this  concern,  yesterday  I 
arranged  to  have  a  transoceanic  tele- 
phone conversation  with  President 
Tshombe  in  Leopoldville,  to  set  from  him 
personally  his  view  of  the  Congo  situa- 
tion and  the  treatment  being  accorded 
him  during  the  negotiations  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  introduce  thus 
conversation  into  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  firsthand  information  from  one  of 
the  principals  in  this  conflict.  What  Mr. 
Tshombe  told  me  is  most  important  in 
judging  how  fairly  these  talks  are  being 
conducted. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  conversa- 
tion   through    a    translator    with    Mr. 
Tshombe  who  spoke  in  French : 
Direct  Conversation  Between  Concre.ssman 

Donald    C.    Bruce    in    Washington.    DC  , 

AND    President    Tshombe    of    Katanga    in 

Leopoldville.    Congo,    on   June    12,    1962, 

With  a  Translator — Questions  Asked  by 

Mr.  Bruce 

Question.  Are  you  free  in  your  movements? 

Answer.  I  am  not  free  of  my  movements. 
I  cannot  go  out,  and  especially  in  going  to 
the  meetings,  I  am  not  free. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  United 
Nations  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  me 
full  freedom  to  go  out. 

I  cannot  receive  visitors  unless  the  United 
Nations  is  approached  first  and  the  request 
is  then  handed  to  Mr.  Kamltatu,  the  Interior 
Minister.  Mr.  Kamitatu  receives  the  request 
of  the  U.N.  and  must  then  give  it  back  to  the 
U.N.  and  it  takes  a  long  time,  and  they  are 
so  disgusted  that  they  can  never  reach  me 
any  more.  I  have  my  personal  friends  who 
are  trying  to  reach  me  for  a  long  time  and 
they  can't  see  me. 

Most  of  the  people  in  Leopoldville — the 
population,  I  mean — are  very  favorable  to  me, 


but  they  cannot  reach  me  by  any  means. 
They  are  to  follow  the  mentioned  procedure 
which  delays  everything  and  makes  any 
meeting  impossible. 

To  go  out  of  the  U.N.  building,  everybody 
from  Katanga  must  be  accompanied  by  one 
officer  of  the  UN.  security  forces  and  one 
man  of  the  Congo  (Central  Government) 
Security  Police.  Everybody  U  accompanied 
by  two  guards,  even  in  stores,  shops,  every- 
where they  go. 

Question  EX?  you  consider  yourself  a  cap- 
tive of  the  United  Nations? 

Answer  It  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  an- 
swer from  where  I  am,  but  any  move  I  make 
is  wauhed  by  the  United  Nations,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  UN  and  mu.st  be  approved  by 
the  UN. 

Question.  Can  you  meet  with  your  cabi- 
net? 

Answer.  They  live  in  the  same  apartment 
suite  as  myself  so  I  can  see  them. 

Question.  Are  you  all,  in  other  words,  in 
custody  of  U.N   forces? 

Answer.  Yes,  yes,  definitely  yes. 
Question.  Do  you  plan  to  try  to  go  back 
to  Ellsabethvllle? 

Answer.  I  am  making  the  greatest  kind  of 
effort  U)  try  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Adoula,  but  I  think  I'm  losing  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  view  of  the  delays  and  contrary 
steps,  and  today  I  have  no  meeting  with  him. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  to  reach  an  agreement. 
Question.  Could  you  leave  if  you  wanted 
to? 

Answer  Its  difficult  to  Judge  whether  I 
could  leave  Leopoldville,  not  knowing  what 
disposition  has  been  made  of  that  question 
by  the  Adoula  government. 

Question.  You  stated  in  a  May  press  con- 
ference that  you  trust  the  United  Nations. 
Have  you  changed  your  mind  about  the  UN? 
Answer.  Without  changing  my  opinions, 
t(Xlay  I  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  man.  About  the  U.N.,  it  is  difficult  to 
have  a  favorable  opinion,  for  in  Ellsabeth- 
vllle soldiers  are  entrenched  around  the  city 
and  a  state  of  siege  exists.  So  in  those  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the 
UN    Is  doing. 

So  many  controls  are  imposed,  so  many 
exactions  and  conditions  imposed  by  the 
U.N.  over  Katanga,  that  I  cannot  consider 
having  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  U.N.  under 
the  circumstances  prevailing. 

I  asked  Gardiner  last  week  when  the  talks 
looked  like  they  were  going  fine  for  the 
future  if  they  couldn't  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion in  Ellsabethvllle.  For  Instance,  while 
I  was  in  Kltona  talking  for  peace  with 
Adoula,  the  U.N.  was  occupying  more  houses 
and  more  military  camps  and  doing  things 
they  had  no  right  to  do.  but  I  got  nowhere 
with  Gardiner. 

Question.  Have  you  lost  control  of 
Ellsabethvllle? 

Answer.  In  Ellsabethvllle,  the  airport, 
which  was  completely  free  before  the  war, 
is  now  entirely  occupied  by  about  6,000  sol- 
diers of  the  United  Nations.  There  are  can- 
nons and  bazookas  along  the  road  to  Ellsa- 
bethvllle from  the  airport.  I  don't  consider 
the  city  is  free,  and  there  are  incidents  every 
day  on  the  part  of  the  U.N.  troops. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  a  meeting  on 
neutral  territory  would  help  possibly  in 
getting  agreement? 

Answer.  Yes,  definitely,  it  would  be  much 
more  favorable  than  holding  a  conference 
as  we  do  now  in  Leopoldville.  I  want  to  tell 
you  why.  It  Is  because  here  the  state  of 
mind  and  tension  Is  such  that  they  are  not 
calling  for  conciliation.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  hold  a  meeting  in  another  city. 

Question.  When  do  you  expect  to  try  to 
go  back  to  Ellsabethvllle? 

Answer.  I  will  try  a  last  efTort  to  find  a 
solution.     I  want  to  go  back  as  soon  as  I  can 
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if  things  are  going  well,  but  If  badly  there's 
110  use  to  stay  In  Leopoldville  further.  But 
I  will  trv  once  again. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  hin- 
dered from  returning  to  Katanga? 

Answer,  I  foel  there  l.s  a  strong  possibil- 
ity there  will  be  a  third  war  in  Katanga. 
So  It's  wise  to  talk.  U  Thanfs  words  in 
New  York  ut>out  mercenaries  are  only  a  pre- 
text  there  is  no  longer  such  a  question  in 

Kantanga— just   a    preparation   for   another 

attack. 

I  wrote  today  to  Gardiner  that  I  am  dis- 
cu-sslng  undtr  llireats  and  pressure  and 
not  freely  and  my  feehng  i.s  confirmed  by 
U  Thant's  statements  and  Sture  Linners  In 
Brussels  that  prove  they  are  preparmg 
opinion  for  further  action  In  Katanga  and 
th;it  pmve  I'm  under  pressure. 

Mr.  Bruce.  Thanks  very  much. 

Tr.'k.nslator.  Mr.  Struelens.  to  Mr.  Tshom- 
be. 1  want  to  ciieck  with  you.  In  summary 
can  we  s;iy  that  first  you  have  no  freedom  of 
movement,  and  second,  that  you  are  under 
pressure  or  threat  when  you  are  negotiating? 

An:  wer.  Ye.-,;  that  is  correct. 

Translator.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President. 


RUSSIA'S  GEORGIANS  HOOT  BENNY 
GOODMANS  SINGER 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  House  support  of 
the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  called  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!— H.R.  211.  I 
have  emphasized  in  urging  the  creation 
of  this  committee  the  nationalistic  spirit 
w  hich  continues  to  manifest  itself  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  nations. 
An  especially  dramatic  manifestation  of 
this  nationalism  appeared  the  other  day 
in  stories  relating  to  the  Benny  Good- 
man concert  tour  in  Russia,  and  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  time 
a  reprint  from  the  Sunday  Chicago 
Tribune,  based  on  an  AP  report : 
Rus.'^iAS  Geoegians  Hoot  Benny  Goodman's 

8INGEB 

Tiruis,  Georgla.  Soviet  Union,  June  9. — 
Hot-blooded  Georgian  nationals  hooted  and 
whistled  in  resentment  tonight  as  Benny 
Goodman's  songstress,  Joya  Sherrlll.  sang  a 
song  In  Russian.     She  cut  her  tune  short. 

Miss  Sherrill's  rendition  of  "Katusha"  was 
drowned  by  the  clamor  from  the  sellout 
crowd  of  8,000. 

The  Georgians  apparently  disliked  her 
singing  In  Russian  in  this  southwest  Soviet 
city. 

IT  frightens  heb 

"I  was  frightened,"  Miss  Sherill  said  after- 
ward. "They  must  really  hate  the  Russians." 
The  band  had  expected  the  exuberant  Geor- 
gians to  whoop  It  up  for  the  American  Jazz 
music. 

The  concert  was  given  in  the  Sports  Palace. 
a  modernistic  structure  which  was  sharply 
criticized  by  Premier  Khrushchev  last  year. 
He  said  the  money  might  have  been  better 
spent  on  housing. 

Approximately  200  police  and  soldiers  were 
stationed  Inside  and  outside  the  hall. 


Asked  if  she  would  sing  the  song  again 
tomorrow  night  she  replied: 

"Oh,  no.  My  purpose  is  to  entertain  I 
d.int  want  to  rub  them  the  wrong  way. 
I  am  not  pushing  [ promoting)  Russian." 

Mi.'ss  Sherrlll  has  learned  to  sing  the  song 
in  somewhat  scruffy  but  completely  under- 
standable Russian. 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  amount 
of  linguistic  and  political  conflict  between 
Georglaiis  and  Russians,  but  bai^.dsmen  and 
rcp^jricrs  with  the  party  were  iistoni^lied  at 
the  outburst.  They  questioned  v.  number  of 
Russians  wlio  said  it  reflected  a  dislike  of 
l.cr  ."^injlng  Rufsir.n    in    Gcorgi;'.. 

In  Moscow  and  Sochi  the  song  v,-as  a  big 
Lit  and  always  got  friendly  applause. 

Neither  the  members  of  the  band  nor 
sponsors  of  the  concert  here  had  expected 
the  crowd  of  Georgians  to  hoot  it  down. 

The  audience  quickly  indicated  their 
hooting  wr.s  not  directed  at  Miss  Sherrlll 
herself  The  people  roundly  applauded  her 
next  tvo  songs.  After  the  demonstration  she 
sar.tr.  "I'm  Beginning  To  See  the  Light"  and 
"You've  Got  Me  in  Between  the  Devil  and 
the  Deep  Blue  Sea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  effectively  demon- 
strates the  tremendous  internal  weak- 
ness within  the  Communist  empire  that 
an  effective,  imaginative  foreign  policy 
would  expand.  I  again  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  join  in  urging  the 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  immediate 
consideration  to  House  Resolution  211. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  include  tables  dur- 

v.vi  Kent ral  debate  today  on  H.R.  11990. 

Mr.  CuFTis  of  Missouri  to  revise  and 
extor.d  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Chcrch  to  include  extraneous 
mri'ler  ii;  licr  remarks  on  H.R.  11990. 

Mr.  Phil  BIN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

•  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
Q-acst  of  Mr.  Barry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Van  Z.\ndt. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Math  IAS. 

Mr.  WlDNALL. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Zelenko. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter), until  July  9,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck>,  for  Thursday,  June  14, 
1962,  an  account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  continued  illness. 

Mr,  Stubblefield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky),  until  June  21. 
1962,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  MclNTiRE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  .  for  June  14,  1962,  on  account 
of  official  business ;  member  of  Visitation 
Committee  of  the  House  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followmg  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10502.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  Troup  and  Sylvia  Mattiat. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Glumo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alexander),  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Macdonald  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alexander),  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ..     ,  », 

Mr    Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

Barry),  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
June  14, 1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the   Congressional 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
A.  Hermens. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  June  14,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2179  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secrct-.-^ry 
of  "commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bii;  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  secvlon 
12. 10 1  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-27,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess  .  M;ty 
1,  1961)";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  ,,      ^ 

2180  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  noncash  grant-in-aid 
credits  allowed  for  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities  by  the  Housing  and  Home  nnance 
Agency,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  favorable  report  dated 
Scptemb.3r  26,  1961,  from  the  Acting  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  on 
a  modification  of  the  Walter  F.  George  Lock 
and  Dam,  Chattahoochee  River,  Ga.  and  Ala.. 
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authorized  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  approved  August  12,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2182  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  17,  1953  (67  Stat.  173);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  first  phase  of  the  review  of 
stock  funds  and  related  consumer  funds 
in  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BUCKLEY:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Report  on  Highway  Construction 
Practices  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  (Rept. 
No.  1819 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acta  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1820 1.  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  electors;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1821).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.   12107.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  per- 
centage  of   the   net   budget  receipts  of  the 
United   States    (up    to    10   percent    thereof) 
shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  retirement 
of   the  public  debt;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.    12108.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public   libraries   or   with    Inadequate   public 
libraries,   public   elementary   and   secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity  libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALLECK: 
H.R.  12109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  certain  natural  grasses  and 
other  natural  materials  to  be  imported  free 
of    duty;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.HALPERN: 
H  R  12110.  A  bill  to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of     1954    to    provide    credit 
against    income    tax    for    an    employer    who 
employs  older  persons  in  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R.  12111.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
St.ites   Code,   to   authorize   the   President   to 
take  possession  and  assume  control  of  trans- 
portation systems  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  12112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  identification 
of  a  military  airlift  conunand  as  a  specified 
command,  to  provide  for  its  military  mission, 
and    to    eliminate    unnecessary    duplication 


in    airlift;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  12113.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Immi- 
gration and   Nationality  Act;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.UTT: 
H.R.  12114.  A  bill  to  limit  the  purpose  for 
which  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare   may   be    used;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12115.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate    sanitation     facilities     for     migratory 
farm  labor;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 
H.R.  12116.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  veter- 
ans who  are  permanently  disabled  50  percent 
or  more  in  degree  from  service-connected 
disability  Incurred  during  wartime  or  induc- 
tion period  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KEE  ( by  request  i  : 
H.R.  12117.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization   of   certain   veterans;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY; 
H.R.  12118.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
January  30,  1913.  to  provide  that  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  of  Paris  shall   have   perpetual 
succession;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   CLEM   MILLER: 

H.R.  12119.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 

December  22.   1944.  relating  to  recreation  at 

works    projects    of    the    Corps 

to  the  Committee  on  Public 


certain  civil 
of  Engineers 
Works. 

By  Mr 
H.R. 12120 


NIX; 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities  in  order  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  such  act  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the 
change  in  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel  tax  law  needed  to  insure  that  such  as- 
sistance will  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE; 
H.R.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  12122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
tirement of  employees  engaged  in  air  traffic 
cortrol  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  12123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Ad  of  1949  to  permit  municipalities  to  re- 
ceive credit  as  local  grants-in-aid  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  for  certain  addi- 
tional improvements  constructed  prior  to 
Federal  authorization  of  the  loan  or  grant 
contract  involved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Baaking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York; 
H.R,  12124.  A   bill    to  amend   section   2(2) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  definition  of    'employer"  there- 
in shall  include  certain  corporations  or  as- 
sociations    operating     a     hospital;     to     the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  12125.  A  bill   to  amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
income    tax   exemption    to   a    taxpayer   sup- 
porting a  dependent  or  dependents  who  have 


intellectual  limitations  to  the  extent  his 
ability  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands 
of  society  Is  Impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGKL: 
H  R  12126.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  in  his  family;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mrs.  MAY: 
H  J  Res,  739,  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood, 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tempo- 
rary   import    quotas    for    softwood;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJ  Res.  740.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  imports  of  softwood. 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tempo- 
rary   import    quotas    for    softwood;     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.J.  Res,  741.  Joint    resolution    to    end    all 
foreign    aid    to    Communist-dominated    na- 
tions;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PASSMAN: 
H  J  Res.  742.  Joint    resolution    to    end    all 
foreign    aid    to    Communist-dominated    na- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.McSWEEN: 
HJ  Res  743    Joint    resolution    to    end    all 
foreign    aid    to    Communist-dominated    na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.BLITCH: 
H  J  Res.  744.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
section  316  of  the  Agrlculttu-al  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease    transferring    a    tobacco    acreage    allot- 
ment   may    be   filed;    to   the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
HJ.  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND; 
H  J.  Res.  746.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  imports  of  softwood 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tempo- 
rary import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.POFF; 
H  Res.  688.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of   the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect   to  non-Federal  installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash  ; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY; 
H  R.  12127.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
survivors  of  Justin  E.  Burton;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN; 
H.R.  12128.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of    Paul 
Hunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H  R.  12129,  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Anna 
Del  Baglivo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mrs    KEE; 
H  R.  12130.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Lydla  Schmidt  Thompson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs,  KELLY: 
H.R,  12131,  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Una  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    O'NEILL: 
H.R.  12132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ping  Bo 
Jeung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Results  of  QacstioBBaire  Sirrey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    ICASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.iday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  results  of  a  survey  that  I 
made  in  my  congressional  district  on 
various  legislative  proposals. 

After  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  convened  I  sought  my  constit- 
uents oplnioru;  on  some  of  the  important 


matters  to  come  before  the  Congress.  I 
anticipated  a  heavy  response  to  this  leg- 
islative questionnaire  because  it  has 
been  obvious  to  me  that  my  constituents 
are  aware  of  and  vitally  concerned  with 
the  Nation's  problems.  My  confidence 
has  been  sustained.  So  many  responded 
that  only  recently  has  it  been  possible 
to  complete  tabulations  and  to  review 
their  additional  conimentary. 

To  give  some  background  information 
on  the  results  below  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
all  the  13,500  persons  whose  addresses 
have  been  compiled  on  my  mailing  list 
in  the  past  year.  Additional  question- 
naires were  distributed  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  interested  citizens  and  civic. 

irercenl) 


social,  and  business  groups.  It  is  clear 
that  this  random  distribution  does  not 
constitute  a  scientific  opinion  poll  and 
the  results  cannot  be  interpreted  as  if  it 
had  been.  I  received  returns  in  excess 
of  the  usual  response  and  many  gave  me 
extensive  additional  comments  which  I 
read  with  care. 

By  asking  for  constituents'  views,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  ultimate  responsibility  to  make 
legislative  decisions.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated the  value  and  hardihood  of 
our  representative  form  of  government 
by  positive  participation,  and  you  will 
want  to  examine  the  results  as  received. 
I  have  indicated  the  responses  in  per- 
centages af;  follows: 


9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
12. 
l.t. 
H. 
l.V 
lii, 
17, 

I'.i, 

2>1, 

'21. 
'^* 

'Si. 
24. 
2.^. 
2<V 


T>o  you  favor  .summit  ncttotuitlous  on  ItM"  lulure  of  Hf-riin"  - 

1)0  you  iwlJeve  i  li»l  foirittn  ui<l  appropriulions  should  U-  maintaiiH-d  ;it  iin-w'iit  levels 

Do  von  suDlfort  tlK"  l"n-sUlent>  ronuf.'<t  to  purcha.'ir  up  to  JKKt.noo.CXlO  of  rrul«'<l  Niitions  boiuK' .- V--:'v« ■",:,;■ 

1)0  you  f  "vTa  i.ew  ri-cipr.K%il  trade  pn.«mm  that  wlU  allow  the  I'r..,sid.-i.t  to  m,ikf  ucros-s-thf-tainl  taritT  cU*  in  a  mutual  rxchiiugf  for  Und  cut5 

iibrottd  on  Aniencan  rxiiorUH' -•  v.  "v:   '-, " 

T)o  you  lu'lieve  i  hat  oconomic  (xwperulion  with  th*-  Eumix-in  (  ommon  Market  is  n('a>ssar>  . . . . - 

1)0  vou  helk-vc  i  hut  th«"  JVace  Corjis  can  h<>  an  cfTocTive  in.ttruimnt  in  executing  I  .S.  foreign  [loUcy  - 

Do  von  (Hvor  in  T«>iisf<l  d«'f«'ii.sp  exu«>iidilurwi  even  if  it  nir.'jns  iin  unhilanwd  l>u(lg<'t' -   - ------ - ;  "CJU;,",irivJ>' 

1)0  you  Wkv'tllt  doin'stic  progVanis  .should  1*  cut  to  c«miH<iLsale  for  tncn-ased  defense  .spending  if  such  eeonomns  are  neossary  to  halanoe  the 


budget ' -- .'"  ; "" 

1)0  you  l*>liVve"t'hatron(|ri-s.s  should  establi.sh  a  lax  withholding  system  for  dividend  and  i'll^'rest  iiif^m'-^ 

(a)  Do  vou  thirk  a  prt^nim  of  ta\  crediLs  to  enniunige  expan.sion  of  industrial  csipacity  would  lie  enective - -- 

(b)  Woi"ild  you  prefer  liN'raliration  of  depre<-iation  allowances  to  Stimulate  tiidustrml  eijjansion 

Do  vou  fav<'>r  lai  de<iueti(>ns  to  parents  lor  eollege  tuition  costs" 

■  "         '  ■     '  ifv    ru>riitnr.iurit*«  ifi   ri#.  iiiiMiii'^  ..    „_.    , 

its  usine  general  Fe.leral  lax  revenues". 


i)o  yoii  fivor  a  ,«-ofrram  of  nuHlu-,.1  car.-  In-neflts  for  sooiiil  .s,-<-unty  N-n.-flciaries  lo  Ije  flnanc^lby  an  increase  in_r»iyrolU_ax?- 


i)o  you  tK-liI-ve  i»»>sie<'time  veterans  should' Ix-  given  O.I.  educational  and  home  loiUi  N'neflta? 

{Jo  IZ  ^Z  ri:.;;;^;^'higl::^t:nr^.p,K.rts  for  surp,,.  fam,  .-nn-lHU.  wuh  ,n.^-s,n^^^^ 

Do  you  suppor'  legi-slation  to  improve  the  economic  opiM.rtunities  and  standard  of  ll^  mg  (t.ndin..ns  oi  domtsuc  nuKam  uu 


Do  vou  supi>or'  changes  in  lepi.slation  providing  strike  s«ttlenient  mactiiner>\ 
Do  you  suppor'  the  establishment  of  a  cabinet-level  Department  of  I  rt>an  AtTu 
Do  vou  suppor-  the  establi.'^hment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  m  Itie  Arts 


\    V'lllivil    m    H'l.     .  »i  I.-.  ------ - — --------- 

i)o  you  .sui-i-or;  Establishment  of  a  national  park  within  the  Che.sai^ake  and  Ohio  Cinal  National  Monument ------ 

Do  you  Mieve  that  Own'  should  U-  a  review  and  adjustment  of  federal  employees  salara-s - [[][\[y^]^[\[""]l 

I  a)  In  all  .'railes? - - " 

(b)  In  professional  categories  only? - ---- -. ■,r.V"V.';."iV(VJ»" 

Do  you  think  that  Fefleral  employ.-es  should  be  i^rmilted  to  engage  in  i)olitical  aeti%U>T 

(a)  In  municipal  and  county  elections  only? 

(b)  In  all  elections:  local.  State  and  -National? :- -::-:r..-.;-,:,i-,,;n(i.y,roppi;,-,rtV^^^  trifriccongoslionT 


2y. 

30.  Do  you  belk-ve  the  Congrt- ss  sliould  expand  Federal  ma.s5  iransiiortation 
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63 

27 

22 
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38 
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68 
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The  CoiifrettinaB  and  HU  UniTertc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Association  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  sponsor  a  Congressional 
Night  dinner  on  Friday  evening.  June 
29,  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church. 
16th  and  Kennedy  Streets  NW. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas]  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 
His  subject  wUl  be.  "The  Congressman 
and  His  Universe." 

All  congreijsional  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa^l4  in  the  House  and  12  in  the 
other  body — have  been  invited.  Many 
members  of  the  distinguished  scholastic 


honor  society  are  employed  in  congres- 
sional offices,  and  they,  too.  will  be  wel- 
come. 

Membership  in  the  association  is  open 
to  some  4.000  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area,  who  are  listed  on  the  roll  at  the 
society's  national  headquarters,  located 
here  at  1811  Q  Street,  NW. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Brown  University. 
I  Uke  pride  in  the  leadership  given  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  association  by 
a  campus  contemporary,  Edward  R. 
Place.  Brown.  1924.  He  will  conclude  his 
fifth  term  as  president  on  Congressional 
Night.  He  has  served  two  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  University  Club  of 
Washington  and  before  that  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  Boston  Brown  Club. 

He  is  known  to  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  interested  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  his  serv- 
ices as  Information  Chief  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.. 


1955-60.  He  is  presently  employed  on 
the  informaUon  staff  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Association,  Inc. 


The  Baltic   People!   and  Their  Fate  in 
1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW  TomK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  three  Baltic  countries- 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians — 
had  their  ups  and  downs  in  the  course  of 
their  long  and  turbulent  history,  but 
they  enjoyed  their  happiest  years  during 
their  independence  subsequent  to  World 


ir 
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it 


i_  1  War  I,  and  unfortunately  the  saddest 

H  I'  period  in  their  national  history  began 

soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

After  suffering  under  foreign  rule,  and 
particularly  under  thfe  autocratic  regime 
of  Russian  czars,  the  brave  and  gallant 
peoples  of  these  three  Baltic  countries 
regained  their  national  independence  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  set  up 
their  own  democratic  governments, 
diligently  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged 
countries,  and  were  leading  a  relatively 
prosperous  and  contented  life.  Latvians, 
Estonians,  and  Lithuanians  felt  that  in 
freedom  and  independence  they  had  at- 
tained their  national  goals,  and  their 
task  was  to  maintain  and  safeguard 
these  goals.  With  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement of  their  friends  abroad,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  their  patriotic 
and  wise  leaders,  the  peoples  of  these 
three  countries  succeeded  in  doing  this; 
they  managed  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendent status  until  late  1939.  Then 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  interna- 
tional situation,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
backing  of  their  friends  in  the  West,  they 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  losing 
their  freedom.  Unfortvmately,  their 
worst  apprehensions  proved  correct. 

Early  in  1940  Stalin's  ruthless  regime 
imposed  upon  them  totalitarian  commu- 
nism and  then  annexed  these  countries 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time 
Stalin's  henchmen  caused  the  arrest  of 
several  hundred  thousand  Baltic  na- 
tionals and  these  were  exiled  to  distant 
parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  This  inhumane 
mass  deportation,  was  carried  out  in 
mid-1940  with  abominable  and  inde- 
scribable misery.  People  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes  and  in  freight  cars 
shipped  off  to  perpetual  exile. 

All  this  vas  done  22  years  ago,  and 
today  the  anniversary  of  that  event  is 
being  observed  in  due  solemnity.  On 
this  occasion  we  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  suffered  and  died  in 
exile,  and  pray  for  the  freedom  of  those 
who  still  endure  hardships  in  Soviet 
prison  camps. 


Ultramodern  Fitchburf  Paper  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHutrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  li,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include 
therein  a  speech  which  I  recently  made 
at  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful,  ultra- 
modern, office  building  of  the  Pitchburg 
Paper  Co.,  Fitchburg.  Mass..  a  great 
industrial  company,  sparked  and  directed 
by  a  truly  incredible  figure  in  the  business 
world,  the  great  Mr.  George  Rodney  Wal- 
lace, Jr.,  and  his  very  capable  son,  Mr. 
George  R.  Wallace  ni. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  arranged 
with  great  care  and  conducted  with  great 
dignity  and  impressiveness.  The  office 
building  is  truly  ultramodern  and  prob- 


ably more  than  50  years  ahead  of  its 
time  and  has  a  heliport  located  on  its 
roof. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  in  Part  of  Congressman  Philip  J 
PHILBIN,  Pitchburg  Paper  Co.  Dedication, 
Mat  20,  1963 

Reverend  fathers.  Mayor  Bourque,  distin- 
guished guestB,  and  Irlends,  It  Is  Indeed  a 
great  pleasure  and  a  very  happy  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  you  today  In  this  historic  and 
meaningful  dedication  of  this  beautiful 
modern  administrative  center  facility  of  the 
Flt<:hburg  Paper  Co.  It  Is  a  very  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  this  occasion  should  be 
graced  by  so  many  distinguished  guests, 
by  such  a  representative  attendance  of  faith- 
ful employees  and  the  general  public. 

Situated  In  a  superb  setting  In  the  beauti- 
ful and  typically  American  community  of 
Pitchburg.  this  new  facility  exeraplifles  the 
very  latest  and  best  of  Its  kind  that  modern 
business  and  construction  and  science  can 
produce.  Down  to  the  very  last  deUil.  down 
to  its  heliport.  Its  equipment  and  Its  fur- 
nishings, and  everything  about  It.  the  way  It 
Is  planned,  the  way  It  Is  constructed,  the 
way  It  Is  set  up  and  arranged,  represents 
Innovations  that  please  the  eye  and  some- 
times stagger  the  Imagination.  No  wonder 
Al  Toner,  Swede  Nelson,  and  Abbott  Smith, 
who  represents  the  first  customer,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  are  aghast. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  anything  quite  of  Its 
kind  in  the  country,  or  in  the  world  for  that 
matter,  that  so  completely  fulfills  the  word 
"modern."  and  so  truly  portrays  the  high 
advancement  and  progress  of  the  times  In 
which  we  live.  As  I  look,  out  upon  our  sur- 
roundings today,  I  feel  we  should  refer  to 
It  as  ultramodern,  because  that  Is  what  it  Is 
In  all  Its  ramifications.  It  Is  an  enduring 
tribute  to  those  who  planned  and  built  It, 
a  great  credit  to  all. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  abundant 
reasons  for  the  format  of  the  structure  and 
Its  contents  that  we  see  before  us  The 
Pitchburg  Paper  Co.  has  had  a  long.  Illus- 
trious history  of  success  and  forward  motion. 
It  has  never  stood  still,  it  has  always  moved 
forward. 

Conceived  and  started  In  a  previous  gen- 
eration by  rugged  Imaginative  forbears  of 
its  present  talented  managers  and  leaders,  In 
every  period  of  Its  long  history  this  business, 
this  great  and  useful  Industry,  which  is  such 
a  valuable  part  In  the  life  of  this  community 
and  of  the  great  economic  strength  of  ovir 
Nation  has  been  guided  along  sound  progres- 
sive lines. 

It  has  successfully  met  every  challenge 
however  great;  It  has  steadily  grown  in  sl/.e 
and  Importance;  it  has  constructively  «eared 
lt«elf  to  the  dictates  of  change  and  pn^gress 
Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  mir  be- 
loved, dlstlngulahed  friend.  Oeurge  H  Wal- 
lace, Jr.,  and  hla  able  and  resourceful  soi^, 
Qeorge  R.  Wallace  3d.  this  company  now 
boasta  over  750  skilled  and  devoted  em- 
ployee*, 5  mills  in  ritchburtr.  a  wonderful, 
modern,  new  plant  In  Wwitmlnster.  a  sub- 
sidiary in  Cleveland  and  Is  expected  so<->n  to 
launch  another  large  sub.sldlary  plant  over- 
seas. 

The  gifted  leadership  of  Oeorgc  W.illncc, 
which  Is  so  well  known  to  all  of  us,  has  been 
a  cogent  and  predominating  Influence  In  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 

A  great.  Impressive  captain  of  Industry 
and  free  enterprise  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  jxjssessed  of  boundless  energy,  fertile 
Imagination,  farslghted  Judgment,  endowed 
with  the  drive,  courage  and  capacity  to 
achieve  his  goals,  George  Wallace  has  demon- 
strated the  type  of  enlightened  Industrial 
and  financial  leadership  that  we  like  to  be- 
lieve Is  best  in  our  great  country  and  our 
beloved  commonwealth. 

To  be  sure,  George  Wallace  has  been  the 
guiding   genius    of    this   business.      Exit    his 


Interests,  concerns  and  untiring  efforts  are 
very  broad  In  scope  and  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  his  business  alone.  He 
has  unselfishly  and  generously  given  of  him- 
self, his  great  abUltles  and  his  worldly  goods 
to  innumerable  good  causes  of  charity,  phi- 
lanthropy and  community  welfare,  and  he 
has  done  these  things  with  modesty,  humil- 
ity and  that  casual  disclaimer  of  noble  effort 
that  is  his  custom. 

George  Wallace  has  made  many  friends 
and  he  has  many  admirers.  To  know  him 
well  Is  to  love  and  esteem  him  as  a  man 
of  nobility  of  purpose  and  lofty  patriotism 
unllinchingly  dedicated  to  high  goals. 

He  has  been  widely  recognized  for  his 
contributions  In  the  many  Celds  of  Ameri- 
can life  In  which  he  has  labored.  A  strik- 
ing, magnetic  personality,  a  natural-born 
leader,  and  a  versatile,  gifted,  fabuloiis  figure 
in  the  affairs  of  our  time,  George  Wallace 
IS  honored  for  the  high  quality  of  his 
Americanism,  the  unlimited  scope  of  his 
horizons,  the  charity  and  kindness  of  his 
heart,  the  generosity  of  his  Impulse,  his 
agile,  resourceful  mind,  and  the  warmth 
and  spirit  of  his  Intense  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  his  family  and  friends,  his  company, 
his  fellow  workers,  his  city,  and  his  coun- 
try I  am  sure  that  his  fine  son,  who  has 
already  proved  his  worth  and  his  leader- 
ship will  follow  the  lofty  example  and  In- 
spiration of  his  distinguished  father. 

I  take  special  pleasiire  and  pride  today 
In  congratulating  my  dear  friends,  George 
Wallace,  his  most  gracious,  lovely  and  un- 
derstanding wife.  Alice,  and  his  outsUndlng 
son.  young  George,  already  a  proven  leader 
with  a  grer4t  future  ahead,  his  charming 
helpmate,  Connie,  and  all  the  Wallace  family, 
upon  this  happy  occasion. 

I  also  congratulate  the  many  loyal,  faith- 
ful, highly  qualified  employees  of  this  fine 
company  and  their  families,  the  great  city  of 
Pitchburg.  the  beautiful  town  of  West- 
minster, and  express  the  hope  that  this 
stirring,  focal  point  of  modern.  American 
Industrial  achievement,  many  years  ahead 
of  Its  time,  built  here  by  the  brilliant,  dy- 
namic, lovable  George  Wallace,  under  his 
guidance,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
able,  devoted  son.  will  endure,  grow  and 
prosper  throughout  the  years  to  come,  to 
bring  greater  strength,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness to  this  community,  our  people  and  our 
country  and  to  stand  as  a  monument  to  our 
peerless  free  enterprise  system. 

The  dark  clouds  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy hover  over  many  lands,  bringing  deep 
concern  for  their  security  and  liberty.  Our 
own  Armed  Forces  are  in  foreign  nations 
stemming  the  tides  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  many  other  ways,  we  are  moving 
to  stem  these  tides  which  threaten  the  free 
world. 

But  Americans  will  not  falter,  will  not 
despair  The  Soviet  well  knows  tliat  we  will 
ilKhi  tor  security,  liberty,  and  peace.  They 
w«>ll  know  our  jxiwer,  our  great  strength, 
militiuy.  economic,  and  spiritual,  our  ftrm 
purpose  to  drfend  ourselves  and  our  way  of 
life,  our  love  of  humixnlty,  our  desire  to  build 
a  peaceful  world. 

In  such  a  crisis  as  confronts  us.  indeed  at 
;\ny  time,  it  Is  satlsfylnc  and  reaasurlng  to 
note  that  In  our  great  country  we  have 
strong,  brilliantly  conducted  business  Instl- 
tuUous  of  the  kind  we  hail  today,  and  great 
leaders,  at  every  level  and  in  every  field,  like 
deorge  Wallace,  though  not  quite  like  him. 
and  his  able  associates  and  workers,  imbued 
with  faith  In  our  Incomparable  business  sys- 
tem unalterably  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  of  our  great  free  Nation, 
working  always  to  strengthen  and  fortify  our 
national  capacity  to  move  ahead,  intent 
upon  preserving  the  precious  heritage  of 
freedom  which  Is  ours.  God  willing,  we  will 
triumph  In  these  tasks  and  prevail  In  the 
right  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

It;  is  now  my  distinct  honor  to  present  to 
my  valued  friend,  George  Wallace,  a  beauti- 


ful American  flag  that  has  been  flown  on 
state  occasions  over  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  With  all  my  heart,  I  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  It  may  fly  over  this  busy  place 
for  years  and  years  to  come,  symbolizing  the 
patriotic  sentiments  that  will  be  felt  and 
expressed  hero.  Inspiring  all  who  serve  our 
great  country 

Thank  you  \ery  much. 


PresentaUoB  of  Lt.  Col.  Frank  Angelo  of 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  Before  the  Hebert 
Sabcommiitee,  Hoase  Committee  on 
Armed  Serncei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 
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IN  THE  HOI.  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmtsday.  June  13.  1962 

Mr,    GATHINGS,     Mr,   Speaker,    the 
superb  presentation  before  the  Hubert 
subcommittee  of  Lt.  Col.  Prank  M.  An- 
gelo of  JonestKjro,  Ark.,  won  the  whole- 
hearted plaudits  of  the  members  of  that 
group.     On  talking  with  some  of  them 
subsequently,  they  emphasized  that  the 
plea  made  by  the  Jonesboro  businessman 
and  the  Adjutant  General  of  Arkansas, 
Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  T.  dinger,  was  fac- 
tual, zealously  presented,  and  convincing. 
The  argument  made  by  him  being  that 
a  strong  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
force    are    essential    in    these    troubled 
times  of  uncertainty;    that  the   58,000 
proposed    reduction     in    the    National 
Guard  should  be  rescinded,  maintaining 
strength  of  the  guard  on  the  basis  of  the 
present   400,000   men.     Colonel   Angelo 
concluded  his  statement  by  quoting  from 
an  editorial  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
Jonesboro  Evening  Sun.    It  opposed  re- 
duction of  the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  in  a  most  plau- 
sible and  effective  manner.  I  quote  from 
a  portion  of  the  editorial : 

Has  the  Department  of  the  Army  forgotten 
that  the  JafMmese  would  have  stormed  right 
onto  our  Northwest  shores  had  not  the  men 
of  the  aoeth  Coast  Artillery  shut  the  door  In 
their  faces  at  Dutch  Harbor  In  the  Unalaaka 
chain  In  l»4a?  The  Japs  took  Klska  and 
Attu  and  were  rwidy  to  roll  right  down  the 
chain  to  our  west  coaat.  But  when  they 
atucked  Dutch  Harbor,  they  were  met  by  a 
haU  of  are  so  grwkt  they  never  tried  af««\. 
and  within  a  year  they  had  been  chaaed 
con\pletely  out  oX  the  Ulands. 

The  ao«th  wasn't  a  Regular  Army  unit,  it 
was  a  NaUonal  Guard  outflt  from  ArkaMM. 
Jonesboro  will  never  forfet.  beoauee  about 
160  of  thOM  men  were  Joneaboro  realdenU. 
aome  of  the  veterans  of  the  aoeth  are  •till 
a  part  of  the  National  Guard  unit  here,  lend- 
ing of  their  experience  to  younger  men  who 
may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  for  a  similar 
defense.  (The  members  of  the  aoeth  Coast 
Artillery,  comanded  by  then  Col,  Elgin  G. 
Robertson,  now  brigadier  general,  of  Ma- 
rlanna,  were  aU  from  eastern  Arkansas.) 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  proposed  cutback  in  the 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Force  at  this  most  critical  time. 
Recently,  when  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  House 
it  was  passed  with  an  overall  increase 
in  funds  amounting  to  $1,344,535,000.    It 


was  and  is  recognized  that  our  defense 
posture  should  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  should  be  expanded.  Whenever  the 
emergency  arises  these  forces  are  avail- 
able for  any  crises  that  may  exist  within 
the  boundary  of  a  State.  In  addition  to 
their  readiness  to  meet  any  demand  of 
the  military,  they  are  also  available  for 
the  needs  of  local  smd  State  civil  defense. 
There  may  be  ample  opportunities  to 
save  money  in  connection  with  Federal 
Government  expenditures,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Reserves, 

It  is  hoped  that  the  strong  appeal  of 
Colonel  Angelo  to  an  understanding  and 
sympathetic  subcommittee,  that  has 
done  yeoman  service  over  the  years  in 
opposition  to  unwarranted  reductions  in 
essential  defense  forces,  will  be  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  the  guard  and 
Reserve  at  present  levels. 


The  Climate  for  Business  Profress 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, last  weekend,  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr,  Mathias] 
spoke  before  the  conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bankers  Association  at 
Hot  Springs.  Va.  The  gentleman  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  his  work  as  a 
freshman  and  I  believe  his  address,  com- 
menting on  the  governmental  climate 
which  must  be  created  to  encourage 
progress  in  the  private  enterprise  sector 
of  our  society,  Is  well  worth  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  speech  follows: 
Spksck    of    Conoewsman    Charlm    McC. 

Mathias,  J«..  or  Uabtland.  Boroai  tki 

DiSTaiCT    of    COLUMBU    BANKkM    Assocu- 

TiON.  Hot  SpaxNOS.  Va..  Juni  9,  1992 
Uy  thanks  to  the  District  of   Columbia 
Bankers  Aasoclatlon  are  not  confined  to  ap- 
preciation for  the  InvlUUon  to  appear  before 
you  thU  morning  and  your  wlUlngnees  to 
lUten  to  my  views  on  the  current  relation- 
ship between  the  worlds  of  ftuanoe  and  gov- 
ernment,   I  only   wish   that   It  had   b^n 
possible  to  spend  more  time  here  with  you 
mrnore  pwsonal.  individual  discussions  of 
•ome  or  the  qussUona  that  oonoern  us  all  so 
vitally.    But  In  addition.  1  am  grateful  to 
you  tor  returning  me  to  an  atmosphsrs  of 
business  which  1  left  8  y«are  ago  to  run  for 
OongrMs.    Although  I  hats  bosn  an  attorney 
for  a  naUonal  bank  for  stvwal  ysars.  the 
oresldent  and  the  board  of  directors  could 
tell  you  that  thU  U  the  closest  approach  1 
have  been  able  to  make  to  bank  buslnees 
alnce  the  87th  Congress  convened  In  Jan- 

^"Z  members  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Bankers  Association.  Individually  and  co^- 
lecUvely,  you  have  an  opp^tunlty.  In  the 
critical  months  and  years  ahead,  to  /nalw 
slmlflcant  contributions  toward  solution  of 
the  myriad  of  problems  which  Pl»«"«  o*" 
eronomy.  If  we  were  to  choose  one  word  to 
^arSIrl«  the  state  of  ouf?c<>°«?7  *«»»' 
It  would  probably  be  "uncertainty. 


The  extent  of  that  uncertainty  Is  re- 
flected In  the  stock  market.  To  carry  un- 
certainty one  step  further,  even  bankers 
may  be  uncertain  as  to  what  the  market's 
flucttiatlons  portend.  Ill  admit  some  un- 
certainty on  my  part.  In  typical  fashion, 
however,  the  New  Frontier  Is  not  the  least 
in  doubt.  To  be  kind  to  the  New  Prontler 
one  must  concede  they  are  not  always  right. 
To  be  critical  of  the  New  Prontler  one  must 
admit  they  are  sometimes  wrong.  To  belong 
to  the  New  Frontier  one  muat  be  never  in 
doubt.  The  advantage  of  this  view  Is  that 
it  leads  one  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  de- 
clare, that  the  plunging  stock  market  Is 
merely  responding  to  the  news  that  inflation 
is  dead. 

At  best,  in  a  free  enterprise  system,  there 
will  be  lack  of  agreement  over  goals  and 
the  degree  of  progress  being  made  toward 
them  But  seldom  has  there  been  a  greater 
degree  of  uncertainty  over  the  state  of  our 
economy,  as  weU  as  over  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  going.  There  are 
suffl:-leut    If  not  good  reasons  for  this. 

The  uncertainties  are  reflected  In  the  nine 
principal  economic  Indicators  for  April. 
While  not  bearish,  neither  are  they  particu- 
larly bullish.  We  may  well  ask  why.  It 
couid  be  that  the  economy  Is  suffering  from 
too  many  injections.  It  Is  possible,  meaning 
that  I  am  sometimes,  but  not  In  this  case. 
In  doubt,  that  the  administration's  jjerlodlc 
injections  of  uncertainties  Into  the  economy 
have  Induced  uncertainty. 

Do  the  economic  Indicators  signal  the  ap- 
proach of  a  cyclical  peak?  Although  it  is 
true  that  industrial  production,  personal  in- 
come, and  retail  sales  hit  record  highs  in 
April,  the  S  months  decline  In  the  value  of 
manufactui-ers'  new  orders  for  durable  goods 
injects  a  deflnlte  note  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  strength  and  dlrecUon  of  the  busmess 
trend. 

It  Is  abstird  to  pretend  that  the  precipitous 
drop  In  the  stock  market  from  its  high  in 
December  has  no  connection  with  the  short 
and  long  term  uncertainties  which  have  been 
introduced     Into    our    economy.      The    Ill- 
advised    remarks   and   mobilisations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  steel  prices  acted 
only  as  a  trigger  to  a  previously  loaded  gun. 
An   anal3rsls  of  the  present  sUte  of  the 
economy  should  first  consider  whether  there 
has  been  In  fact  a  failure  In  the  sphere  of 
executive    action.     Amid    all    the   signs    of 
energy  evidenced  In  Washington  these  days 
It  becomes  difficult  to  separate  proof  from 
positive.    Certainly  there  Is  no  lack  of  pos- 
ture.    We  can  point  to  examples  of  force- 
ful action  that  have  bordered  on  the  dra- 
matic.    There   U   no   doubt   that    there    Is 
vitality  In  the  White  House.    We  must  not 
be  deceived,  however,  by  appearances.    The 
studied  pose,  the  ringing  phrase,  the  accus- 
ing finger.   ThU  U  exhibition,  not  execuUon, 
As  a  Nation  we  do  not  gain,  we  loee,  when 
a  Presidsnt  subsUtutee  wrath  for  reason. 

There  has  been  a  plethora  of  ulk  abtnit 
moving  ahead   but   there   has   been   little. 
If  any.  moving.    It  Is  time  to  aU  why.    It 
is  Ume  for  the  admlnlstraUon  and  lu  eoo- 
nomlo  advisers  to  produce  Instead  of  poss. 
Xt  Is  Ume  for  the  Congress  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  in  soonomlc  policy,    Up  to  the 
preaent.  the  Coi\gress  has  bsen  attempting 
to  fit  together  the  pleoss  of  puMle  which 
make  up  what  may  be  termed  the  President's 
domestic  program.    Unfortunately  It  la  be- 
coming  all  too  clear  that  the  various  pieces 
belong   to  different   punles.     The   banker, 
the  businessman,  the  farmer,  the  laboring 
man.  and  certelnly  the  legislator,  will  And 
no  consistency  In  the  leglslaUve  proposals  of 
this  administration.    There  were  ample  rea- 
aons  for  uncertelnty  before  the  preclpiute 
action  of  the  President  against  the  steel  com- 
panies    The     President's     remarks     merely 
confirmed  the  fear  of  many  buslnesamen  that 
there  was  UtUe  hope  for  improvement  In  the 
unsatisfactory  tr«nd  of  corporate  earnings. 
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In  that  Me*  of  economic  policy  In  which 
the  mdmlnlstmtlon  hu  expweMd  the  great- 
est concern— rorelgn  trade— the  President  la 
pushing  proposals  which  are  dlametrteallT 
oppoeed.  The  so-called  Trade  Kxpansion 
Act  of  1962  (HJl.  9900)  proposes  to  expand 
free  trade  and  supposedly  Improve  oin-  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  tax  bill  proposes  to 
reduce  American  investment  abroad  and 
supposedly  Improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
With  respect  to  economic  fcx'eign  policy  the 
two  profKjsals  are  poles  apart. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  testifying  as 
the  administration's  leading  witness  for  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  admitted  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  tax  bill.  This  was  an  admission  at 
the  highest  levels  in  government  that  the 
Impact  from  restriction  and  even  liquidation 
of  U.8.  Investment  abroad  had  not  even  been 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  defies  understanding. 

The  administration  maintains  that  both 
the  trade  bill  and  the  tax  bUl  will  improve 
our  balance  of  payments.  First  of  all,  let 
there  be  no  question  over  my  position.  We 
must  expand  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of 
the  free  trade  principle.  At  the  present  time 
our  exports  total  but  4  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Our  imports  total  but 
3  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Without  looking  behind  these  figures  It 
would  certainly  appear  that  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  these  percentages  could  be 
increased.  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
as  the  administration  appears  to  be  deluding 
itself.  The  administration  appears  to  put 
great  faith  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as 
a  cure-all  for  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

It  does  not  appear  reasonable  to  expect 
that  an  Increase  in  the  total  amount  of  trade 
necessarily  will  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  more  likely  that  increased  and 
freer  trade  will  tend  to  reduce  the  favorable 
balance  as  between  exports  and  imports  of 
goods.  It  is  axiomatic  that  as  we  move  to- 
ward freer  trade  we  also  move  toward  a 
leveling  process  in  the  balance  of  ptayments 
between  nations.  It  is  an  economic  fact 
that  ovir  foreign  trade  credits  are  nuKle  up 
of  the  deficits  cf  other  nations.  We  must 
encourage  free  trade  and  we  must  partici- 
pate In  it.  It  will  stimulate  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  the  growth  of  our  economy,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  compete.  But  we  must 
not  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  ex- 
panded trade  will  bring  a  magic  influx  of 
gold  and  a  magical  solution  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

The  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  and  the 
expected  subsequent  expansion  of  trade 
could  In  fact  reduce  our  present  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  viltlmately  result  In  a 
trade  deficit  unless  we  put  our  house  In 
order  and  prepare  to  compete  in  the  free 
markets  of  the  world.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  trade  problem.  It  is  the  problem  that 
the  administration  has  not  faced  up  to.  We 
win  have  a  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  an  outflow  of  gold  so  long  as  we  have  an 
administration  policy  of  artificially  low  in- 
terest rates  which,  in  effect,  finances  our 
deficit.  We  live  In  an  International  mone- 
tary world,  and  as  long  as  the  faucet  is  left 
on  in  the  United  States,  water  will  run  out 
to  seek  its  level  on  an  international  scale. 
Abundant  cash  in  the  United  States  and 
better  opportunities  for  investment  abroad 
will  inevitably  cause  dollars  to  travel.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense speak  urgently  in  terms  of  International 
communities  and  global  military  systems  but 
we  have  established  financial  policies  in  an 
atmosphere  of  economic  Isolationism. 

The  administration  is  operating  in  a  finan- 
cial Disneyland.  It  claims  to  want  to  solve 
the  balance-of-payments  problem,  and  let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  principally  a  measuring  device. 
The   administration's  approach   to  the   bal- 


ance-of-payments problems  is  not  unlike  the 
happy  Inventor  who  plans  to  use  a  thermom- 
eter to  control  the  weather.  The  balance- 
of-payments  problem  can  be  expected  to  re- 
spond, at  least  In  terms  of  stabilization  of 
gold  reserves,  provided  the  administration 
restores  reason  and  consistency  to  national 
economic  policy  and  provides  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence and  a  foundation  for  economic 
growth.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  talking 
about  moving  ahead  for  2  years  now,  the  last 
18  months  of  which  he  has  been  President. 
Dtiring  the  last  year  the  only  thing  that  has 
grown  has  been  uncertainty. 

Let  us  consider  another  financial  measure 
which  the  admi  listration  expects  will  make 
the  balance  of  payments  go  In  the  right 
direction.  The  administration  tax  bill  vts 
out  directly  to  reduce  U.S.  business  invest- 
ment abroad.  I  would  go  further  and  say 
that  it  seeks  to  reduce  U.S.  businesslike  in- 
vestment abroad.  In  principle,  the  policy  of 
the  tax  bill  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  trade  bill.  The  net  effect  of 
the  tax  bill  will  be  to  reduce  and  limit 
U.S.  business  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets  abroad.  The  tax 
bill  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  that  It 
will  contribute  to  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments because  the  opposite  is  true.  US. 
business  Investment  abroad  is  a  positive  fac- 
tor contributing  to  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  If  the  administration  wishes  to 
excuse  the  tax  bill  on  the  basis  of  closing  tax 
havens  abroad.  I  say  they  are  using  a  cannon 
to  kill  a  mouse.  They  are  making  trouble 
for  the  business  community  and  in  turn 
making  trouble  for  themselves. 

Should  the  tax  bill  be  enacted  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  House,  how  long  will  It  be 
before  foreign  countries  currently  taxing 
VS.  subsidiaries  at  rates  less  than  52  percent 
will  raise  taxes  on  U.S.  firms,  elimi- 
nating tax  revenues  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  and  imposing  an  unequal 
burden  on'  US.  companies  attempting 
to  compete  against  foreign  firms.  Secre- 
tary Dillon  argues  the  principle  of  equality 
of  taxation.  Does  the  administration  tax  bill 
provide  equality  of  taxation?  First  of  all 
the  bill  is  so  drafted  that  I  defy  anyone  to 
state  its  overall  purpose  or  effect.  Let  one 
thing  be  clear,  however.  There  should  be 
equality  of  taxation  with  respect  to 
US.  subsidiaries  operating  abroad.  But 
let  us  also  understand  that  the  principle  of 
equality  must  apply  to  the  competitive  sit- 
uation abroad.  Frankly,  I  am  amazed  that 
this  administration,  supposedly  dedicated  to 
VS.  participation  In  the  international 
community,  can  seriously  continue  to  offer 
proposals  which  are  Intended  to  restrict  and 
in  fact,  reduce  the  free  choice  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  businessman  to  become  and 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  International  scene. 
While  the  administration  proceeds  to  re- 
strict US.  business  investment  abroad — 
and  I  call  it  businesslike  investment 
because  It  is  contractual  in  nattire  and  will 
produce  a  direct  economic  return  in  the  form 
of  income  and  capital  growth  from  owner- 
ship abroad — the  administration  has  not  at- 
tempted to  come  to  grips  with  the  debili- 
tating effects  of  Government-administered 
participation  in  the  international  commu- 
nity, the  foreign  aid  program. 

Here  is  a  program  that  Is  sound  In  concept 
but  faulty  in  execution.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  United  States  can  long  continue  to  main- 
tain convertibility  while  sustaining  large 
grants  of  aid  abroad.  We  must  continue 
foreign  aid  but  in  every  instance  where  It  is 
possible  to  do  so  we  must  put  American  aid 
in  the  form  of  businesslike  contractual  agree- 
ments. Until  this  Is  done  we  cannot  expect 
that  our  European  allies  will  participate  in 
aid  programs  to  the  extent  we  would  wish. 
At  a  time  when  we  seek  to  expand  foreign 
markets  and  extend  free  trade  with  both  the 
developed  and  underdeveloped  natloris  It 
makes  no  sense  to  restrict  American  business 


participation  in  foreign  capital  Investments 
and  virtually  force  liquidation  of  current 
investments  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  the  tax  bill  provides  tax 
Investment  credit  for  the  purported  purpose 
of  encouraging  plant  rehabilitation  and  ex- 
pansion. Unfortunately  it  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  bone  tossed  into  the  business 
kennel  In  an  effort  to  make  the  tax  bill  more 
palatable  to  the  canines.  Business  expands 
when  facilities  are  operating  close  to  ca- 
pacity, and  when  there  is  confidence  in  the 
health  of  the  markets  served  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  economy  in  general,  not 
merely  because  money  is  cheap  or  a  7-percent 
tax  credit  is  dangled  before  it. 

You  are  all  too  familiar  with  that  section 
of  the  tax  bill  which  will  have  the  greatest 
impact  upon  you  as  administrators,  the 
withholding  proposal.  Once  again,  as  In 
the  case  of  elimination  of  tax  havens  the 
administration  rolls  out  its  cannons  to  kill 
the  mice.  By  all  means  let  us  go  after  those 
who  owe  and  do  not  pay,  but  why  make 
those  pay  who  do  not  owe?  In  the  simplest 
of  terms  the  administration  proposes  to 
change  the  order  of  things.  And  you,  of 
course,  will  be  the  middlemen.  In  fact  to 
use  a  term  recently  credited  to  an  English 
banker,  you  will  be  "victims  of  first  resort." 
I  think  the  phrase  is  apt,  not  only  with 
respect  to  witholding  but  also  In  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used.  The  banking  com- 
munity is  the  focal  point  of  economic  forces. 
None  know  better,  that  the  soundness  of  our 
money  and  the  stability  of  our  international 
monetary  position  is  the  sum  of  our  eco- 
nomic policies.  We  must  restore  reason 
and  consistency  to  oiur  economic  policies. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  look  for  reason  and 
consistency  in  economic  policy  at  this  period 
unless  we  look  to  the  Congress.  Perhaps  in 
Congress  It  will  not  be  poeslble  to  take 
politics  out  of  policy.  In  Congress,  cer- 
tainly, it  will  be  possible  to  place  a  reason- 
able limitation  on  the  granting  of  "carte 
blanche  "  power  to  the  Executive. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  economic  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Their  policy  declarations  and 
legislative  requests  consistently  seek  addi- 
tional control  mechanisms  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive.  There  is  con- 
cern over  this  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Executive  and  the  concern  is  well 
founded.  Let  us  not  forget  that  recent 
actions  of  the  President  respecting  steel 
cannot  l>e  characterized  as  persuasive,  either 
as  to  intent  or  effect.  The  mobilization  of 
Government  forces  by  the  administration 
has  had  a  stultifying  effect.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  they  won  the  battle  which  is 
to  lose,  for  them,  the  war. 

The  confidence  of  a  community  in  its  gov- 
ernment is  a  marketable  commodity.  Con- 
fidence in  the  present  administration  has 
been  seriously  If  not  irreparably  damaged. 
No  amount  of  "Jaw-Jaw"  is  going  to  make  the 
administration's  present  policies  palatable. 
I  had  started  to  use  the  word  goals  rather 
than  policies.  But  frankly,  and  unfortu- 
nately. I  dont  know  what  their  goals  are. 
I  don't  believe  they  know  where  they  are 
going.  I  don't  believe  they  know  where  they 
arc.  I  don't  believe  they  know  where  they 
have  been. 

Bankers  and  Congressmen  alike  may  well 
have  been  interested  In  seeing  Washington 
play  host  la.st  week  to  the  first  International 
jazz  festival.  Perhaps  many  of  you  saw  It 
begin  with  an  impromptu  parade  by  the 
Eureka  Jazz  Band  of  New  Orleans.  The  Eu- 
reka Jazz  Band  of  New  Orleans  makes  music. 
They  make  music  by  improvising.  As  they 
Jazz  it  up  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  they 
are  or  where  they  have  been  with  respect 
to  any  piece.  Certainly  I  defy  anyone, 
listening  or  watching,  to  say  where  they  are 
going,  either  physically  or  musically.  This 
ability  to  Improvise  makes  the  Eureka  Jazz 
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Band  great.    It  made  for  fine  music  outside 
tbe  White  House. 

Meanwhlft^on  the  same  day,  and  on  every 
day,  inside  the  White  House  was  another 
dedicated  band.  And  what  was  this  dedi- 
cated band  doing?  It  was  Improvising  also. 
The  President  was  "taking"  the  first  amend- 
ment. We  now  have  the  dictum  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  will  be  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  We  may  well  see  the  time 
when  newspapers  acceptable  to  the  White 
House  may  carry  under  their  masthead  the 
words  "By  Appointment  to  the  President." 
I  expect  that  had  it  been  possible  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  called  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  recently  and  requested  It  to  cancel 
all  White  House  subscriptions  to  market 
reports. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  band  played  on.  Mr. 
Dillon  was  describing  the  economy  as  moving 
forward  and  sUting  that  the  adminlstraUon 
was  still  expecting  a  balanced  budget  for 
1963.  These  words  have  the  familiar  ring 
of  a  veasel's  bandmaster  who  is  steadfastly 
prepared  to  go  down  with  his  ship.  And  so 
the  administration  goes  tooting  along  on  its 
treadmill  blissfully  unaware  of  the  effect  of 
their  contradictory  policies  on  the  prime 
movers  of  the  economy. 

The  natural  question  at  this  point  is  what 
can  be  done  to  cure  or  improve  otn-  economic 
Ills.  CerUlnly  it  must  be  obvious  to  you 
that  I  believe  the  major  cause  of  these  eco- 
nomic ills  can  be  found  in  the  poUUcal 
sphere.  Erratic  and  inadequate  leadership 
bas  bred  uncerUinty  which,  if  continued,  will 
lead  to  chaos. 

We  speak  in  this  country  of  the  balance 
of  powers  which  is  a  very  real  and  a  very 
substantial  factor  lending  stability  and  I  may 
say  continuity  to  our  institutions  and  our 
relationships.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  at 
any  point  In  time  or  circumstances  there 
exists  in  truth  an  Imbalance  of  forces  or  on 
occasion  a  hiatus,  a  period  between  Im- 
balances. We  are  very  near  a  hiatus  at 
this  time.  We  have  passed  through  a  period 
when  a  new  President  has  run  through  the 
gamut  of  easy,  singleminded,  self-serving 
solutions.  There  is  more  to  the  Presidency 
than  winning  it.  Even  at  times  when  there 
has  been  a  father  image  In  the  White  House, 
America  never  listened  to  the  siren  song  of 
power.  There  has  never  been  and  I  tnxst 
there  never  will  be  a  willingness  to  freely 
delegate  the  powers  of  our  representative 
form  of  government  to  the  White  House. 
Congress  remains  the  bulwark  of  representa- 
tive government.  It  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber this  as  we  pass  through  the  coming 
period  of  hiatus  which  must  be  followed  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  by  a  balance  In 
favor  of  the  Congress.  The  whip  hand  In 
the  White  House,  operating  upon  a  Congress 
in  which  the  President's  party  enjoys  a  two- 
thirds  majtwlty  in  both  Hovises,  has  failed 
because  the  President  has  attempted  physical 
rather  than  moral  leadership. 

A  little  over  2  weeks  ago  the  President 
undertook  to  begin  the  campaign  of  1962. 
The  sum  of  his  remarks  to  two  Democratic 
groups  was  that  his  majorities  are  not  large 
enough.  What  he  means  is  that  the  ma- 
jority In  Congress  are  not  knuckling  under. 
I  have  my  own  views  as  to  the  makeup  of 
the  next  Congress  and  the  political  per- 
suasion that  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the  re- 
sults in  November  are  to  my  liking  we  will 
have  an  88th  Congress  capable  of  setting  a 
sound,  consistent  course  in  the  field  of 
economic  affairs. 

The  next  Congress  must  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  sound  tax  reform.  The  need  for  a 
reduction  in  taxes  is  evident.  But  it  must 
be  a  comprehensive,  equitable  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  economy. 
Electioneering  or  stopgap  tax  cut  measures 
will  make  no  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

The  next  Congress  must  undertake  to  in- 
sure -lAe  adoption  of  llberallied  depreciation 
allowances    for    American    Industry.     TtMm 


are  especially  important  If  American  indiistry 
is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  foreign  competition 
in  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  meaningful  rules  in  this  vital 
area  belongs  to  the  Congress.  It  cannot  be 
left  to  the  whims  of  executive  edict. 

Tax  reform  and  liberalized  depreciation 
allowances  will  truly  stimulate  the  economy 
and  keep  It  on  a  sound  footing.  These 
measures  will  permit  U.S.  Industry  to 
grow  at  home  and  compete  abroad.  This 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  next  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  measure  of 
its  success  will  be  the  extent  to  which  all 
segments  of  our  Nation  may  share  and  share 
equally  in  a  dynamic  economy  that  will 
combine  growth  and  stability. 

The  types  of  Congress  I  am  thinking  about 
is  a  Congress  that  will  have  no  fear  in 
passing  constructive  legislation  that  will  sus- 
tain and  en  vigor  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  election  of  such  a  Congress  will  be  only 
a  first  step  but  It  will  be  a  beginning.  It 
must,  and  will,  provide  a  climate  in  which 
assurance  will  replace  uncertainty,  punxwe 
will  replace  expedience,  and  consistency  will 
replace  improvisation. 

The  goal  we  must  seek  for  America  is 
assurance.  Americans  have  never  asked 
more.  Otir  system  requires  it.  In  the  years 
inunedlately  ahead.  It  Is  the  Congress  that 
win  have  to  restore  It. 


In    Opposition   to   Quatity    Stabilization 
Bill,  House  Joint  Resolaton  (36 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  statement  before  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution 
636,  Monday.  Jime  11,  1962. 

The  statement  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  636  and  companion 
bills  are  the  latest  version  of  that  hardy 
perennial,  a  national  fair  trade  biU  which 
has  come  before  the  Congress  repeatedly. 
Concealed  as  usual  behind  a  fog  of  euphe- 
misms, this  old  wolf  is  presented  to  you  this 
session  dressed  up  In  the  seductive  sheep's 
clothing  of  a  "qiiaUty  stabUlaatlon"  resolu- 
tion. The  tiard-to-hlde  wolf's  tall  this  time 
carries  the  Ubel  "price  sUbillzatlon.''  Tug 
the  tall,  however,  and  a  telltale  price-fixing 
howl  is  emitted.  Once  again,  fair  trade 
antics  must  rely  upon  semantics. 

It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  this  Is  a 
resale  pxrlce  maintenance  bilL  There's  an 
old  Ttu-kl&h  adage.  "When  a  cat  would  eat 
her  kittens  she  calls  them  mice."  Call  this 
biU  what  you  may.  It  Is  still  a  resale  price 
maintenance  bill. 

This  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  drastic  fair 
trade  prlce-flxlng  bUls  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  Congress.  Before  pointing  out 
the  parUcular  features  of  this  resolution 
which  are  the  bases  of  my  asserUon,  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  main  thrust  of  the 
resolution,  namely,  resale  price  fixing.  This 
Is  a  bill  for  bigger  and  better  markups  for  the 
retailer— a  hoax  against  the  consumer. 

I  have  long  been  an  opponent  of  the  sys- 
tem of  price  fixing  that  Is  permitted  by  the 
so-called  fair  trade  taws.  Such  price  fixing 
files  in  the  face  of  ovir  antitrust  laws  and  the 


free  competitive  system  which  the  antitrust 
laws  are  designed  to  protect. 

Fair  trade  was  spawned  by  wholesale  and 
retail  merchant  associations,  primarily  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Dru^lsU,  In 
the  depression  days.  A  powerful  lobby  was 
able  to  pressure  45  States  Into  accepting  the 
NARD's  draft  of  a  fair  trade  bill.  Although 
manufacturers  were  comparatively  inactive 
In  this  effort,  the  rallying  slogan  then  as 
now  was  "protection  of  the  manufacturers' 
trade  name  or  trademark."  Somehow  all 
trade  names  and  trademarks  were  elevated  to 
Cadillac  significance,  subject  to  being  sullied 
by  association  with  anything  but  an  artifi- 
cially high  price. 

In  1937,  however,  the  NARD  lobby  con- 
tended to  Congress  that  the  States  had 
carefully  considered  the  issues  and  had 
adopted  fair  trade  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. Congress  nonetheless  refused  to  ex- 
empt fair  trade  practices  from  the  antitrust 
laws  in  a  separate  bill.  The  NARD  was  only 
able  to  secure  enactment  of  the  Mlller-Ty- 
dlngs  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act 
through  the  device  of  attaching  it  as  a  rider 
to  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  act  gave  State-blessed 
fair  trade  contracts  partial  hnmunity  from 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

After  World  War  II  the  proponents  of  re- 
sale price  maintenance  received  one  setback 
after  another.  In  1951,  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Schwegmann  case  ruled  that 
Congress  In  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment 
had  exempted  only  those  prlce-flxlng  sr- 
rangements  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties.  The  coercive  nonslgner  clause 
was  no  longer  available  to  enforce  wide- 
spread price  fixing. 

By  the  McGulre  Act  Congress  in  1952 
granted  an  express  exemption  for  the  non- 
slgner  clause  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
denuDUstrated  that  fair  trade  laws  work  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  consumer  and  the  busi- 
nessmen purportedly  protected  by  them. 
Most  impartial  commentators  have  con- 
demned them.  In  21  States  the  courts  have 
invalidated  fair  trade  acts,  or  at  least  their 
nonslgner  provisions.  In  an  appendix  to  this 
statement  I  have  attached  excerpts  from  the 
opinions  of  a  number  of  such  coiuts.  Some 
of  the  sponsors  of  these  quality  stabilization 
resolutions,  I  note,  come  from  States  where 
fair  trade  laws  have  been  invalidated  In 
whole  or  In  part.  These  bills  would  Impose 
a  Federal  fair  trade  law  even  on  those  States 
where  fair  trade  has  been  rejected. 

The  principal  evil  that  restilts  from  fair 
trade — the  maintenance  of  artiflciaily  high 
consumer  prices — has  been  exposed  In  State 
after  State.  After  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  ruled  the  nonslgner  clause  imconsUtu- 
tional.  for  example,  prices  on  automatic 
coffeemakers  quickly  dropped  from  the  |3fl55 
fair  trade  price  to  a  %30SH  competitive  price. 
Electric  frying  pans,  which  had  a  list  price 
of  $19.95  were  reduced  to  S13.87.  After  an 
trtit.iAi  flurry  of  reduced  price  sales.  In  Ohio 
as  in  the  case  of  other  States  that  outlawed 
fair  trade,  the  market  soon  became  stable. 
The  dire  consequences  tbat  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  fair  traders— widespread  busi- 
ness faUures,  increased  concentration,  and 
predatory  excesses  by  monopolists — did  not 
occur.  The  only  result  was  that  the  con- 
suming public  received  the  benefit  of  having 
prices  settle  in  the  competitive  market  at 
about  20  percent  lower  than  the  former 
fair  trade  prices. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  the  past  has 
presented  to  Congress  several  surveys  which 
have  demonstrated  how  much  more  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  In  fair  trade  States  than 
In  non-fair-trade  States. 

In  1952  when  the  licOuire  Act  was  being 
considered,  I  conducted  a  survey  and  brought 
into  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  three  bas- 
keU.  I  had  purchased  11  kUntical  articles 
in   three  diff««nt  Peoples  Drug  Stores.     I 
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purchased  one  basket  of  them  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  there  was  no  fair  trade. 
I  purchased  the  same  articles  In  Bethesda. 
Md.  where  there  was  fair  trade.  I  purchased 
another  basketful  In  Arlington,  Va.,  where 
there  was  fair  trade,  and  compared  the  prices 
that  I  paid  for  these  identical  articles.  My 
statement  to  the  Hoixse  of  Representatives 
appears  In  the  Conob^ssional  Rxcord,  vol- 
ume 98,  part  4,  page  4909.  as  follows: 

"I  purchased  10  cubic  centimeters  of  u.40 
protamine  zinc  Lilly  insulin,  used  by  dia- 
betics. The  price  in  the  District  of  Colxmibia 
was  98  cents.  The  price  in  Maryland  was 
$1.29.  The  Maryland  price  was  32  percent 
above  the  District  price.  In  Virginia — In 
Richmond,  for  example — the  same  article, 
Lilly's  Insulin,  was  sold  at  $1.48.  If  you  can 
tell  me  that  the  public  is  protected  by  fair 
trade,  I  would  like  to  know  why  those  differ- 
ences in  prices. 

"I  purchased  a  BD  Yale  26-gage  1-lnch 
hypo  needle,  vised  to  Inject  Insulin  Into  a 
sick  person's  body.  In  the  Ettstrlct  of  Co- 
l\unbla  the  price  was  15  cents.  In  Virginia 
the  price  was  20  cents — 33  percent  higher  In 
Virginia.  In  Maryland  the  price  was  23 
cents — 53  percent  more  In  Maryland. 

"I  purchased  100  Bayer  aspirin  tablets  In 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
price  Is  48  cents.  What  was  the  price  In 
Virginia?  The  price  was  59  cents.  I  paid  28 
percent  more  for  the  same  article  in  Virginia. 
What  was  the  price  In  Maryland?  Plfty- 
nlne  cents.  Again  I  paid  28  percent  more  for 
the  same  article  in  Maryland. 

"I  purchased  some  12-oimce  bottles  of 
Phillips  milk  of  magnesia.  Here  are  the 
bottles.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
price  was  34  cents.  In  Virginia  It  was  14 
percent  higher,  or  39  cents.  Similarly.  In 
Maryland  It  was  14  percent  higher,  or  39 
cents. 

"I  purchased  some  large  tubes  of  Ipana 
toothpaste.  See  the  difference  In  these  pur- 
chases. I  paid  27  percent  more  for  the  Ipana 
toothpaste  in  Virginia  than  I  did  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxunbla.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  price  was  37  cents.  In  Virginia 
the  price  was  47  cents:  and,  likewise.  In 
Maryland,  It  was  47  cents. 

"I  purchased  packages  of  20  Gillette  blue 
blades.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
price  was  87  cents,  whereas  In  Virginia  I 
paid  11  percent  more,  or  98  cents,  and  also 
11  percent  more  In  Maryland,  namely,  98 
cents." 

I  could  go  on  and  recite  the  other  arti- 
cles that  I  purchased  and  for  which  under 
fair  trade  I  had  to  pay  20,  25.  and  30  per- 
cent more  for  the  Identical  articles.  With 
the  chairman's  permission,  however,  I  will 
submit  an  extract  of  the  debate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  7.  1952,  for  the 
record. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  that  in  1960  there 
were  striking  differences  between  fair  trade 
and  non-fair-trade  prices  as  follows: 

In  Columbia,  S.C,  a  sick  person  could 
buy  Achromycin  V  capeules  and  Declomycln 
for  $7.20  Instead  of  $7.65;  Serpasll  for  $6.50 
Instead  of  $7.50;  Orlnase  for  $6.25  Instead 
of  $6.75;  Corlcldln  for  75  cents  Instead  of 
$1.08.  and  Neo-Synephrine  for  65  cents  in- 
stead of  90  cents. 

In  Houston,  Tex.,  a  sick  person  could  ob- 
tain Achromycin  V  capsules  for  $6.96  In- 
stead of  $7.65;  and  similarly  as  to  Declomy- 
cln. Premarln  could  be  bought  for  $6.73 
Instead  of  $8.25;  Orlnase  for  $5i25  Instead 
of  $6.75;  Unlcaps  for  $2.69  instead  of  $3.11; 
Theragran  for  $8.19  Instead  of  $9.46.  Inci- 
dentally, at  the  hearings  on  HJl.  6245  be- 
fore my  subconunlttee  Senator  Kxtatttkb 
gave  some  very  Interesting  testimony  as  to 
the  spread  between  the  price  charged  the 
druggist  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consiimer 
on  drugs  such  as  Serpasll. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  statement  I  have 
listed  similar  examples  in  other  cities  and 


States.  Including  Miami,  Fla.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Congressman  Dingell,  In  his  minority  re- 
port on  a  similar  bill  In  1959,  adduced  many 
more  Instances  of  lower  prices  where  fair 
trade  did  not  prevail.  Recently,  at  hearings 
on  H.R.  6245  before  my  subcommittee,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  testimony  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  111  and  elderly  persons  of  the  high 
price  of  drugs.  I  think  each  of  us  In  Con- 
gress should  hesitate  to  add  to  the  burdens 
of  these  people  by  enacting  legislation  which 
must  have  the  necessary  effect  of  Increasing 
the  price  of  drugs  they  buy.  How  can  you 
Justify  this  legislation  to  them,  if  It  Is 
passed? 

This  bill  will  Increase  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  all  probabUlty  It  will  destroy  the 
competitive  bidding  system  under  which 
most  Government  purchases  are  made. 
This  will  Increase  the  cost  of  our  defense 
operations  and  of  owe  other  Government 
operations.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  thus  adversely  affected 

And  what  did  these  fair  trade  laws  do 
for  the  small  businessman?  They  promoted 
the  use  by  big  retailers  of  their  own  private 
brand  goods  which  could  he  sold  for  less 
than  the  smaller  retailers'  trade  name  goods, 
purchased  from  the  manufacturers.  They 
favored  the  Inefficient  retailer  over  the  effi- 
cient retailer.  They  facilitated  the  rise  of 
the  discount  house.  They  deprived  the  re- 
taller  who  wanted  to  use  price  as  a  means 
to  compete  with  larger  competitors  of  the 
right  to  do  so.  They  made  less  service  and 
less  price  an  Infraction  of  the  law  and  in- 
sured that  less  service  would  not  be  accom- 
panied by  less  price.  They  took  away  any 
Incentive  for  retailers  to  urge  manufacturers 
to  lowtT  high  prices.  And  now  the  propo- 
nenU  of  these  bills.  In  the  name  of  free  en- 
terprlsi!,  would  Impose  upon  bu.slnessmen 
and  the  public  socialism  In  the  form  of  fed- 
erally supported  price  fixing. 

Since  references  are  often  made  to  dis- 
count houses  at  these  hearings,  a  few  words 
on  that  subject  are  warranted. 

As  Mr.  Bicks,  former  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  explained  to  this  committee  in 
1959.  "Initially,  fair  trade  gave  discounters 
an  unimpeachable  nationally  advertised 
price  to  cut.  The  buyer  could  clearly  see 
the  savings  Involved.  Beyond  that  and  more 
Important,  by  attempting  to  stifle  price 
competition,  the  fair  trade  laws  created  an 
economic  vacuum  into  which  the  discount 
houses  rushed."  Business  writers  have  also 
pointed  out  that:  "Through  the  fair  trade 
laws  •  •  •  and  other  devices,  our  legisla- 
tors and  courts  have  sought,  in  effect,  to 
bottle  up  price  competition,  especially  at  the 
retail  level.  The  discount  house  may  be 
viewed  as  a  manifestation  of  the  explosive 
pressures  which  are  likely  to  be  generated  as 
a  result  of  an  attempt  to  eliminate  price 
competition  in  a  competitive  economy."  ' 

While  I  hold  no  brief  for  discount  houses 
as  sucb,  they  have  been  a  means  of  curbing 
Inflationary  prices  and  EJTordlng  the  forgot- 
ten man,  the  consumer,  the  opportunity  of 
purchf using  his  needs  at  lower  prices.  They 
have  also  helped  relieve  manufacturers  of 
surplus  stocks.  To  those  who  look  askance 
at  dis<x>unt  houses  as  price  cutters.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  new 
types  of  retailing.  Including  the  department 
store,  the  mall  order  Arm.  and  the  super- 
market, have  started  as  a  price  cutter. 

I  notice  that  the  National  Appliance  h 
Radio- TV  Dealers'  Association  Is  on  record 
as  favoring  this  bill.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
observe,  therefc»-e,  a  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  that  association  In  1956:  "The 


discount  house  •  ♦  •  came  Into  being  as  a 
counterbalance  to  distorted  retail  margins. 
These  margins  weren't  distorted  until  we 
came  Into  volume  retailing.  The  discount 
house  was  a  natural  development,  and  when 
you  hear  a  dealer  talking  about  his  rights 
he's  on  his  way  because  he  hasn't  any 
rights." 

And  how  did  the  small  businessman  ac- 
cept this  fair  trade  bonanza?  Well,  many 
fought  it  and  are  continuing  to  flght  it. 
Thus  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.,  In  a  3-month 
period  in  1961,  brought  over  100  fair  trade 
suits.  These  small  businessmen  wanted, 
presumably  they  still  want,  to  sell  at  a 
price  which  leaves  them  with  a  profit  and 
also  leaves  the  consumer  with  more  money 
to  make  additional  purchases.  Out  of  this 
natural  desire  to  compete  has  spouted  a 
veritable  torrent  of  litigation.  One  has  to 
go  back  to  prohibition  days  for  a  comparable 
number  of  lawsuits  brought  to  enforce  legis- 
lation so  Justly  unpopular.  To  greatly  aug- 
mented legal  staffs  of  the  large  manufacttir- 
ers  engaged  in  policing  their  resale  prices. 
there  have  been  added  commercial  spies 
euphemistically  call«l  professional  shoppers. 
And  the  cost  of  all  this  Is  borne,  as  always, 
by  the  consumer.  Thus,  In  1955,  one  com- 
pany is  reported  to  have  announced  it  would 
sf>end  $750,000  to  enforce  fair  trade  in  Just 
one  of  its  departments.  Sunbeam  is  reputed 
to  have  spent  $1  million  a  year  for  such 
purpose. 

And  who  have  been  the  primary  instiga- 
tors of  fair  trade  lawsuits?  They  have  been 
drug  manufacturers  recently  shown  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee to  have  garnered  unconscionable  profits. 
Thus,  in  1958.  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.,  made  a 
net  profit  (after  taxes)  of  113  percent  on 
drug  sales.  So,  also,  we  find  Parke,  Davis  It 
Co.  suing  a  drugstore  in  New  York  City 
because  a  professional  shopper  purchased 
Myadec  vitamin  capsules  for  $5.75  whereas 
the  fair  trade  price  was  $9.67,  and  Abdec 
vitamin  preparation  drops  for  $2.65  where- 
as the  fair  trade  price  was  $3.61.  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  In  1968  had  a  16-percent  net 
profit  on  drug  sales.*  This  case  Illustrates 
what  the  consumer  loses  by  fair  trade,  the 
harassment  of  small  business  under  fair 
trade,  and  the  unreasonably  high  profits  fair 
trade  protects. 

The  fair  trade  cases  In  which  an  opinion 
Is  published  are  collated  In  the  annual  vol- 
umes of  the  Trade  Cases  series  of  the  Com- 
merce Clearing  House.  I  had  my  staff  re- 
view the  fair  trade  cases  In  the  last  bound 
volume  of  that  series,  which  covered  1960. 
In  over  90  percent  of  such  cases  the  fair 
trade  violator,  by  any  test,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  small  businessman.  To  mention 
scxne  of  them : 

California:  John  P.  Walker,  a  liquor  dealer. 
Illinois:  Topps  of  Nlles  Inc.;  Darby  Sales 
Co. 

Minnesota:  Playtime  Six>rtlng  Goods,  Inc. 

New      Hampshire:       Max      Dlchter      Co., 

Inc..  operating  a  retail  store  In  Manchester. 

N.H..    Man-Bur    Sales    Inc.,    operating    the 

hardware  department  In  the  store. 

Louisiana:  Robinson  Wholesale  Co.,  a  part- 
nership composed  of  Robinson,  bis  wife,  and 
brother-in-law.  Among  those  alleged  to  have 
sold  Bulova  watches  at  less  than  fair  trade 
prices  were  Daniels  Jewelry  Store.  David- 
sons Furniture  Store,  and  Zales  Jewelry 
Store. 

Ohio:  Norwood  Vitamin  h  Cosmetic  Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 

New  York:  Janel  Sales  Corp.;  Berner's 
Pharmacy  Corp.;  Mr.  Less;  Mr.  Falleta;  the 
Courtesy  Drug  Store  In  Hlcksvllle.  N.Y. 


1  Alexander  and  Hill,  "What  To  Do  About 
Discount  Houses,"  Harvard  Business  Review, 
1955. 


*  Very  recently  this  company  announced 
It  was  no  longer  going  to  limit  Its  sales  to 
those  obeervlng  its  suggested  prices.  The 
president  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  stated  that 
the  company's  products  would  be  placed  on 
sale  where  people  were  buying  them. 
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Pennsylvania:  Wright  Motor  Sales  Co..  a 
gasoline  dealer;  Mr.  Kostak.  another  gaso- 
line dealer. 

Proponents  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
shift  from  arguing  that  it  U  necessary  to 
protect  the  brand  name  of  the  manufacturer 
lo  urging  that  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
retailer  in  busir.ess.  The  short  answer  to 
the  first  claim  is  that  many  brand  names 
continue  to  be  lield  in  high  repute  despite 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  use  resale 
price  maintenance  for  such  purpose.  The 
shorter  answer  to  the  second  is  that  the  re- 
tailer In  fair  trade  States  has  not  been  shown 
to  have  fared  any  better  than  the  retailer  In 
the  non-falr-trac.e  State. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk 
about  how  the  loss  of  fair  trade  protec- 
tion would  caute  the  failure  of  countless 
businessmen. 

Let  us  examine  the  failure  rate  per  10,000 
concerns  in  Statt-s  without  fair  trade  acts: 
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4!  X 

2«  9 
29  >* 
23.0 

32. 

23  (< 

■JUA 
3(1  2 

R7 

11 

lJUrict  of  Colum- 
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13 

I  Source  Fljial  n  i^rt  of  llousr  S»l«tl  Cuiiuiijlliv  on 
Pliiall  Hu>iuis,s  w.ih  Cdiu-  ,  li\  st'S.-i..  p   17. 

«S<)ur<f  ,\(liiiiiiistr:itivc'  OlTiio  of  tlw  T  ?.  Cuurl'. 
'Tul>lcs  of  HanknipK-y  SliiUslk^,"  Juno  3(t,  1961,  UhW 
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Now.    let    us    lake    some    comparable    fair 
trade  States: 
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Now  let  us  see  the  situation  In  some  of  the 
SUtes  which  had  the  whole,  or  the  nonslgner 
provision,  of  their  fair  trade  law  Invalidated, 
1956-58: 
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Rejected  by  the  courts  of  many  States. 
forsworn  by  m-uiy  a  manufactiuer,  turned 
down  by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  five 
States,  bereft  of  economic  rationale,  unfair, 
fair  trade  Is  a^ught  through  House  Joint 
Resolution  636  to  be  imposed,  nationwide, 
on  unwilling  as  well  as  on  willing  States.  A 
basic  national  policy  of  free  price  compe- 
tition is  to  be  subverted  Into  a  policy  of 
price  fixing.  Tht  antitrust  laws  are  to  be 
gutted  throughout.  Missouri,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, District  of  Columbia,  which  have  re- 


jected fair  trade  laws,  will  now  have  them 
rammed  down  their  throats. 

This  legislation  is  a  jMorly  disguised  effort 
to  camouflage  a  nati(Hiwide  Federal  price- 
fixing  law  beneath  pious,  but  ill-defined, 
platitudes  deploring  unethical  trade  prac- 
tices. Thus  House  Joint  Resolution  636  re- 
fers to  "store-tralBc  baiting"  and  "bait  mer- 
chandising practices."  I  suppose  that  to  a 
fair  trade  price  fixer,  the  sale  of  goods  at  a 
reasonable  price  might  be  "store-traiBc  bait- 
ing." but  the  vagueness  of  these  undefined 
plu-ases  might  include  any  unusual  adver- 
tising device. 

The  first  whereas  clause  in  the  resolution 
proclaims  a  desire  to  attack  deceptive  prac- 
tices. But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  attacking  Just  such  deceptive  mer- 
chandising practices,  with  ever-increasing 
vigor.  F\irthermore,  there  can  be  few  States 
Indeed  which  do  not  have  their  own  laws 
dealing  with  deceptive  practices. 

In  short.  House  Joint  Resolution  636  would 
utterly  confuse  adequate,  existing  Federal 
and  State  laws  dealing  with  unfair  trade 
practices  by  superimposing  upon  them  a 
loosely  worded,  probably  preemptive  Federal 
law. 

The  first  whereas  clause  on  page  2  of  the 
resolution  asserts  that  the  manufacturer's 
incentive  would  be  reduced  "to  maintain 
and  increase,  with  relation  to  price,  the 
value  of  such  goods."  It  will  indeed  be  a 
sad  day  when  Congress  passes  a  bill  to  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  increase  prices 
rather  than  to  lower  them.  This  is  not  my 
understanding  of  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration. I  doubt  that  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged policy  of  the  opposition  i>arty.  The 
same  whereas  implies  that  higher  prices 
make  for  greater  volume.  I  think  that  there 
would  be  few  to  buy  this  concept.  The 
statement  is  pure  malarky. 

The  second  whereas  clause  on  page  2 
states:  "Whereas  substitutions  of  inferior 
labor  and  materials  forced  by  the  down- 
ward spiral  of  unrestrained  predatory  pric- 
ing on  popular  identified  products,  in  the 
fields  of  foods,  drugs,  and  beverages,  en- 
danger public  health,  and  in  other  fields, 
endangers  public  safety  •   •   •." 

This  is  an  old  bromide  Indeed.  There 
are  laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  to  prevent 
um-estralned  predatory  price  cutting.  There 
Is  no  proof  that  a  price  below  a  fair  trade 
price  has  endangered  public  health  and 
public  safety.  Such  fearsome  hobgoblins  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  possession  of  such 
rock-ribbed  nonfair  traders  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Vermont, 
nor  of  the  States  in  which  fair  trade  laws 
have  been  invalidated. 

Such  statements  are  as  useless  as  trj-ing 
to  make  hair  grow  on  my  bald  head. 

This  bill  assumes  that  high  quality  Is  the 
handmaiden  of  high  price.  On  this  asstmap- 
tion,  low  prices  are  the  opium  of  the  peo- 
ple. Under  this  theory,  when  the  price  of 
gasoline  goes  down  the  quality  of  gasoline 
goes  down  and  ovir  cars  rebel;  when  the 
price  of  gasoline  goes  up  the  quality  of  gaso- 
line goes  up  and  our  cars  rejoice. 

In  the  dream  world  of  fair  trade  many 
such  a  canard  passes  for  reality.  To  expose 
this  canard— that  the  highest  in  price  is  the 
best  In  quality— I  have  had  my  staff  spot 
check  Consumers  Reports,  the  publication  of 
Consumers  Union,  a  nationally  known  test- 
ing organization.  The  results  stated  in  ap- 
pendix C  are  taken  from  some  10  issues  in 
1961  and  1962.  In  brief,  the  highest  priced 
product  was  not  the  highest  In  quality  In 
one  striking  instance  after  another.  Testi- 
fying recently  before  my  subcommittee  on 
HR.  6245,  Dr.  Martin  Cherkasky,  director  of 
Monteflore  Hospital  In  New  York  City, 
stated :  "A  series  of  tests  recently  conducted 
by  Drug  and  Therapeutic  Information  of 
New  York  and  published  In  their  Medical 
L,etter  confirms  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
price  and  quality  often  are  In  no  way  re- 


lated." There  is  no  necessary  correlation 
between  quality  and  price.  It  might  be 
noted  that  according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
Business  Week  appliance  makers  are  going 
all  out  in  guaranteeing  quality  of  products. 
This,  of  coxiree,  is  an  industry  which  has  had 
price  cutting. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  has 
noted:  "In  substance,  what  Is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Fair  Trade  Act?  Regardless  of 
how  its  true  nature  may  be  camouflaged  by 
high  sounding  terms  such  as  'free  and  open 
competition.'  "unfair  competition,'  'protec- 
tion of  good  will,'  etc.,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  it  Is  a  price-fixing 
statute  designed  principally  to  destroy  com- 
petition at  the  retail  level.  Protection  of 
the  good  will  of  the  trademark  owner  is 
simply  an  excuse  and  not  a  reason  for  the 
law." 

If  Wgh  quality  and  high  prices  were  syn- 
onymous the  magicians  of  Madison  Avenue 
would  be  out  of  work.  It  has  been  said:  "In 
the  light  of  the  function  of  advertising  as  a 
creator  of  value  increments  of  enchantment, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  discover,  as  we  have 
in  the  consumer  testing  field,  that  there  is 
slight  If  any  correlation  between  the  price 
and  quality  of  many  of  the  branded  goods 
now  offered  on  the  market."  • 

House  Joint  Resolution  636  would  give  the 
owner  of  a  distinguishing  brand  or  mark  a 
property  right  therein  as  well  as  in  the  public 
good  will  associated  therewith.  This  property 
right  would  be  protected  even  after  the 
transfer  of  the  goods  to  which  the  brand 
relates.  Those  who  have  purchased  the 
goods  for  resale  under  the  nmnufacturer's 
brand  or  name,  if  there  are  "goods  usable  for 
the  same  general  purpose"  from  other 
soiu-ces  may  have  that  right  revoked:  (a)  For 
employing  tlie  goods  In  furtherance  of  bait 
merchandising  practices;  (b)  for  advertising, 
offering  for  sale,  or  selling  such  goods  at 
prices  other  than  such  currently  established 
resale  prices  (c)  publishing  misrepresenta- 
tion concerning  such  goods. 

The  first  and  third  practices  thus  listed, 
are  already  unlawful  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  where  interstate  commerce 
is  involved,  and  under  many  State  laws.  This 
leaves  the  Killtale  prtce-flxlng  provision  for- 
bidding resale  "at  prices  other  than  such  cur- 
rently established  resale  prices." 

I  must  take  sharp  issue,  therefore,  with 
the  assertion  in  the  statement  filed  with  the 
Senate  committee  in  connection  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Madden,  that  "This  bill  Is  not  fair  trade 
legislation  and  is  not  a  prtce-flxlng  measure." 
I  ask  how  could  a  price-fixing  bill  be  more 
clearly  expressed.  To  quote  Mr.  Maddcw: 
"The  manufacturer  who  does  elect  to  use  the 
quality  stabilization  law  will  publish  a  spe- 
clflc  retail  price  at  which  his  trademarked 
product  must  be  sold."  Stippoee  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  branded  product  sells  It  to  X, 
a  distributor,  who  in  turn  sells  it  to  Y,  a 
wholesaler,  who  in  turn  sells  it  to  Z.  a  re- 
tailer, who  finally  sells  It  to  the  constmier, 
will  the  manufacturer  dictate  the  distribu- 
tor's, the  wholesaler's,  the  retailer's  price  all 
the  way  down  the  line?  Hundreds  of  manu- 
facturers, because  of  this  inherent  difficulty, 
have  discarded  the  concept  of  fair  trade;  the 
laws  under  which  they  were  authorized  could 
not  successfully  be  enforced.  The  manufac- 
turers were  sorely  put  to  It  by  the  essential 
multitude  of  cases  brought.  Will  this  sub- 
stitute for  lair  trade  be  any  less  difficult  or 
burdensome? 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the 
supporters  of  thU  blU  that  it  would  not 
really  restrict  the  reUUer  because  he  is  free 
to  take  off  the  trademark  and  sell  the  un- 
marked goods  at  such  price  as  he  pleases. 
This  is  a  fallacious  argvmient.  What  does 
the  retailer  have  left  when  he  tears  off  the 
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covering  on  a  tin  can?  If  the  trade  name  la 
Imbedded  In  metal  or  glass  Is  he  supposed  to 
use  a  blow  torch?  U  the  price  he  pays  In- 
cludes the  good  will  of  a  trade  name,  must 
he  throw  away  that  value? 

As  to  the  right  to  return  of  goods  by  a 
nonconformer.  aa  provided  In  this  bill,  the 
manufactvirer  may  well  find  himself  astride 
a  Trojan  horse,  since  he  can  never  be  B\ire 
that  he  has  made  a  final  sale.  It  is  said  that 
in  1954  the  Sheafler  Co.  spent  $400,000  in 
buying  back  stocks  of  Its  own  pens  from 
price-cutting  retailers. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  assert  that  the  re- 
taller  who  wants  to  set  his  own  prices  Is 
free  to  do  so  by  turning  to  the  products  of 
a  nonpriceflxer.  But  the  very  purpose  of 
this  bill  Is  to  promote  price  fixing  on  the 
part  of  national  advertisers,  and  the  realities 
of  businefs  practice  make  it  impossible  for 
a  retailer  to  shift  readily  from  a  natlonaUy 
advertised  fair  trade  product  to  a  non- 
natlonally  advertised  nonfalr  trade  product. 
Moreover,  this  bill  will  prevent  price  com- 
petition by  grocers,  hardware  store  owners 
or  druggists  who  must,  as  a  practical  matter, 
carry  a  wide  selection  of  similar  goods  of 
different  manufacture. 

Under  this  bill  manufacturers  will  be 
encouraged  to  cross-license  each  other  on 
price-fixed  terms  and  thus  establish  a 
nationwide  large-scale  network  of  fixed 
prices,  since  the  bill  provides  a  broad  Im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  resale  price  fixing  at  any  level  of  busi- 
ness activities. 

This  bill  would  promote  the  very  types  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  price  fixing  70  years 
of  antitrust  legislation  by  Congress  was  de- 
signed to  prevent.  The  businessmen  who 
could  not  agree  to  fix  prices  or  agree  to  have 
one  of  them  fix  prices  for  all  of  them,  may  do 
so  under  this  bill  simply  by  procuring  some- 
one to  send  them  a  convenient  price-fixing 
notice. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  I  believe,  that  some 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  these  reso- 
lutions have  been  Involved  in  price-fixing 
violations  under  the  antltriist  laws.  I  might 
add  that  In  a  nvunber  of  antitrust  cases,  the 
courts  have  found  that  fair  trade  has  been 
used  as  a  means  for  carrying  on  a  price- 
fixing  conspiracy. 

In  many  of  our  basic  industries  adminis- 
tered pricing  and  price  leadership  have 
largely  eliminated  price  competition.  This 
legislation  bids  fair  to  abolish  price  com- 
petition altogether  by  authorizing.  Indeed 
encouraging,  horizontal  and  vertical  price 
fixing.  Even  In  those  areas  where  price 
competition  still  persists,  this  bill  would 
countenance  its  abolishment.  What  lip- 
service  then  could  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  pay  at  their  annual  conventions  about 
our  vaunted  free  enterprise  system  which 
has  served  this  great  Republic  so  well  since 
its  foundation?  I  would  suggest  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  should  practice  what 
they  so  piously  preach.  Let  them  compete 
in  a  free  market  rather  than  to  destroy  it. 
If  the  Congress  Is  now  to  abolish  price 
competition  by  Federal  fiat,  let  it  at  least  be 
candid  about  it,  without  resorting  to  hypo- 
critical phrases  about  quality  stabilization. 
The  sure  losers  in  any  such  precipitate 
filght  from  free  enterprise  will  be  the  con- 
sumers, the  sick,  the  poor  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  extortionate  prices  which  fair  trade 
fosters.  The  worklngman,  too,  will  be  hard 
hit,  but  he  at  least  may  enjoy  a  measxu'e  of 
protection  because  so  many  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  today  are  geared  to  the 
cost  of  living.  Yet,  this  In  turn,  would  be- 
get new  dangers  to  the  public  interest.  The 
creeping  inflation  which  successive  adminis- 
trations, both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
have  been  trying  to  rein  in  since  World 
War  n.  would  break  into  a  gallop  If  these 
pernicious  bills  should  become  law. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  this  bill 
also  gives  me  great  concern  as  chairman  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary.    The  vio- 


lator Lj  subject  to  a  suit  for  damages  and 
injunctive  relief.  The  suit  may  be  brought 
In  any  U.S.  district  court  in  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or 
has  an  agent.  And  the  person  who  sells  an 
item  for  50  cents  less  than  its  fair  trade 
price  is  subjected  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
costs  of  the  proceeding  but  to  the  cost  of 
the  plaintiff's  attorney's  fees. 

The  proposed  statute  would  be  applicable 
to  "all  acts  and  transactions  In  or  affecting 
commerce  which  Congress  may  lawfully  reg- 
ulate, and  to  all  acts  and  transactions  in 
any  territory  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia."  The  rights  given  un- 
der the  bill  are  also  available  to  owners  of 
a  brand  name,  or  trademark,  competing  at 
any  level  of  distribution,  with  the  reseller. 

The  bill  expressly  provides  that  It  does  not 
modify  or  repeal  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  Act,  the 
McGulre  Pair  Trade  Act,  or  State  lair  trade 
laws. 

This  proposed  law.  aside  from  the  fault 
of  Its  basic  premise  that  from  price  fixing 
all  blessings  flow,  creates  a  Mycenaean  maze 
for  businessmen,  lawyers,  and  the  Judges. 

Thua  while  creating  a  compulsory  na- 
tional fair  trade  law,  It  also  seeks  to  pre- 
serve State  fair  trade  laws.  The  merchant 
who  sells  below  the  price  fixed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer may  find  himself  sued  In  a  Ped- 
eral  court  on  one  ground  and  In  a  State 
court  on  another  ground.  The  courts  may  be 
widely  separated,  even  In  different  States. 
What  may  be  legal  under  State  law  may  be 
Illegal  under  this  proposed  law. 

This  bin  proposes  to  override  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  which  have  held  that  the  price 
fixer  may  not  avail  himself  of  State  fair 
trade  laws  If  he  competes  on  the  same  level 
of  distribution  as  the  retailer  against  whom 
he  brings  suit.  This  proposed  law  would 
flood  our  already  overburdened  Federal 
courts  with  countless  "pipsqueak"  fair 
trade  cases.  It  would  turn  our  Federal 
courts  Into  small  claims  courts  at  a  time 
when  Congress  has  raised  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  In  civil  cases  to  $10,000  to  avoid  en- 
gulfing the  Federal  courts  In  a  sea  of  liti- 
gation. This  bill  would  take  away  from  the 
States  a  right  they  have  enjoyed  these  many 
years;  namely,  to  adopt  or  reject  fair  trade 
laws.  It  would  Impose  upon  many  States  a 
Federal  policy  contrary  to  State  policy.  It 
would  represent  a  nadir  of  States  rights. 

Legal  rulings,  moreover,  have  not  been  the 
primary  causes  that  have  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  fair  trade  In  many  areas.  Con- 
sumer resistance  to  high  prices,  warehouses 
stocked  with  unsold  merchandise  and  the  re- 
lentless pressure  of  substitute  merchandise 
from  competitive  distribution  channels 
were  equally  as  important.  Pair  trade  sim- 
ply doesn't  work.  The  enormous  costs  in- 
volved In  comparison  shopping,  legal  fees, 
and  policing  fair  trade  enforcement,  alone, 
have  been  major  causes  for  Its  abandonment 
by  the  manufacturers. 

If,  as  this  bill  proposes,  nonobedlence  to 
a  fair  trade  price  Is  an  unfair,  deceptive 
practice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  be  asked  to  turn  away  from  its  weighty 
duties.  Indeed  to  reverse  Its  own  policy,  and 
to  engage  Its  attorneys,  economists.  Inspec- 
tors and  members  in  pursuit  of  those  guilty 
only  of  selling  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Small  wonder  this  bill  Is  disapproved  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Conunerce.  The  American  Bar  Association 
has  strongly  disapproved  bills  of  this  type. 
The  Attorney  General's  National  Committee 
To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws  was  opposed  to 
fair  trade  legislation.  Recently,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  commenting  upon  HH.  6245.  a  bill 
before  my  subconunlttee.  Pertinent  to  this 
hearing  are  the  following  passages  from  that 
letter: 

"Since  1947-49  wholesale  prices  of  drugs 
and    pharmaceuticals,   as    reported    by    the 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  have  declined 
8  percent.  This  has  occurred  during  a  period 
in  which  most  wholesale  prices  Increased  and 
in  which  wages  in  manufacturing  industries 
increased  80  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  retail  price  of  prescriptions  and  drugs, 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
increased  21.6  percent  during  this  same 
period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  divergence  of  these  price  trends 
strongly  suggests  that  primary  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  margins  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

"The  drug  industry  has  been  the  major 
proponent  of  retail  price  fixing  under  the 
authority  of  so-called  fair  trade  laws,  and 
the  major  employer  of  fair  trade  pricing  pro- 
grams. We  believe  that  retell  price  fixing 
by  manufacturers  should  be  regarded  aa  a 
harmful  restraint  of  trade,  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

"We  recommend  that  Federal  laws  designed 
to  protect  Stete  fair  trade  laws  from  anti- 
trust attack  be  repealed." 

This  bill's  reservation  of  property  rights, 
even   after  a   resale,  would  replace  modern 
principles   of    law    by    the   precepts    of    the 
Middle  Ages.    No  principle  and  policy  of  the 
common  law  has  been  more  widely  and  uni- 
formly accepted  and  approved  by  courts  and 
legislatures,   by   conunentetors  and   by   the 
people   than  the  rule  against  restraints  on 
the  alienation  of  property.     This  is  true  of 
goods  as  well  as  of  real  estete.    More  than  60 
years   ago   the  Supreme   Court  in  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Miles  case  held  that  the  seller  of 
a  trEwlename  product  could  not  fix  its  resale 
price.     The    product   in    question.   I   might 
note,  was  a  drug  product.     Concern  for  the 
trader  and  for  the  consumer,  under  our  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system,   has  denied 
any  such  reserved  right  to  the  patent  and 
copyright    holder.     Is    a    tradename    to    be 
deemed   of  such  greater   significance   as    to 
override  this  traditional  concern,  or  Is  the 
next  step  to  propose  price-fixing  powers  for 
patentees    and    copyrightees?     Mr.    Lowell 
Mason,    a    former   member    of   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission,  testifying  In  support  of 
a  companion  resolution  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, made  the  frank  admission  that  the  aim 
is  to  reverse  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  restore  the  old  Colgate  case  doc- 
trine in  all  Its  vigor,  namely,  to  deprive  the 
retailer  of  the  right  to  use  his  own  Judg- 
ment In  determining  the  price  to  sell  to  the 
consumer.    To  me  it  is  quite  strange  to  find 
Mr.   Mason,   on   the   one   hand,   supporting 
these  bills  In  the  name  of  private  property 
righte.  and  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  that 
a  person  who  has  paid  for  an  article  shotild 
have    something    much    less    than    private 
property  rights. 

Mr.  Mason  speaks  Of  the  right  to  meet  a 
competitor's  lower  price  as  the  Magna  Carte 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  but  he  would 
deny  the  businessman  the  right  to  fix  the 
prices  of  the  articles  which  he  sells,  or  to 
set  a  price  enabling  him  to  meet  a  comj)cti- 
tors  lower  price  on  the  latter's  own  branded 
article. 

I  would  point  out  to  retailers  subjected 
to  the  propaganda  barrage  of  the  projKjnents 
of  these  bills  that  if  legislation  of  this  sort 
Is  enacted,  they  will  have  given  to  the  manu- 
facturer the  right  to  fix  their  profit  mar- 
gins, and  the  greater  the  demand  for  a  fair 
trade  product,  the  more  likely  that  the 
margin  will  be  narrow.  To  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  a  representetlve  of  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council,  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  Chairman  Monkonet  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce : 
"Do  you  know  what  happened  to  us  in 
Pennsylvania  when  they  tried  fair  trading 
up  there?  They  cut  the  Jobber's  margin, 
gross  margin.  In  a  normal  market,  one-half 
cent  per  gallon.  One-half  cent  doesn't  sound 
much  to  you  gentlemen,  but  one-half  cent 
a  gallon  is  the  difference  between  a  profit 


and  going  out  of  business.     That  is  a  spe- 
cific Instance." 

Unlike  the  State  fair  trade  laws,  under 
this  proposed  law,  a  single  undersell  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  being  denied  the  right 
thereafter  to  sell  such  goods  even  at  fair 
trade  prices. 

As  my  colleegue.  Mr.  Madden,  has  noted 
concerning  thin  bill,  "There  is  no  provision 
for  contracts;  as  the  bill  Is  wholly  predi- 
cated on  the  owner's  property  rights  In  his 
good  name  the  'e  Is  no  dependence  on  a  non- 
signer  clause  as  is  the  case  with  fair  trade." 
Mr.  Madden  Is  Doth  right  and  wrong.  Under 
this  bill  all  the  price  fixer  has  to  do  is  attach 
a  price  to  tradename  goods  and  the  reseller 
Is  bound.  Or.  If  the  price  fixer  prefers,  he 
can  announce  a  price  and  if  the  reseller 
knows  of  It.  ae  Is  bound.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  far  trade  State,  a  single  con- 
tract would  suffice  to  bring  Into  effect  the 
nonslgner  clav.se  to  fix  yet  another  strait- 
jacket  for  the  reseller. 

There  Is  no  definition  of  "bait  merchandis- 
ing practices."  The  bill  does  no'  say  whether 
knowledge  of  -he  required  selling  price  has 
to  be  actual  or  may  be  constructive.  It 
permits  those  holding  a  monopolistic  posi- 
tion to  price-:lx  resale  items,  since  unlike 
prior  fair  trac:e  acts  it  protects  the  price 
fixer  "If  there  \re  goods  usable  for  the  same 
general  purpose."  What  that  phrase  means 
Is  anyone's  guess  but  It  would  seem  to  be 
broader  than  goods  of  the  same  general 
class— the  language  generally  used  in  State 
fair  trade  laws. 

Many  retail  associations,  I  am  sure,  will 
register  In  sup  wrt  of  these  resolutions.  In 
almost  every  Instance.  I  believe,  they  will 
have  been  subjected  to  a  one-sided  argu- 
ment In  favor  c  f  such  bills.  I  think  it  highly 
significant,  therefore,  that  a  recent  poll  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  In  w  ilch  arguments  both  pro  and 
con  were  summarized,  showed  a  majority, 
slight  as  it  wa5.  was  opposed  to  these  bills. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note,  moreover,  that 
not  only  have  consumer  organizations  op- 
posed the  cou:iterpart  of  this  resolution  at 
hearings  befor »  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, but  also  retailers,  retail  associations, 
and  wholesale  associations. 

To  the  sponfors  of  this  bill  I  commend  the 
cogent  words  of  Montaigne;  "Men  are  most 
apt  to  believe  what  they  least  understand." 
There  can  ba  no  greater  erosion  of  States 
rights  than  this  bill;  there  can  be  no  more 
all-enveloping  attempt  to  sanction  nation- 
wide price  fixing;  there  could  hardly  be  a 
more  vaguely  worded  or  more  unnecessary 
bill.  If  vou  want  to  have  Federal  price  con- 
trol vote  for  this  bill.  I  earnestly  urge  that 
it  be  rejected. 

Appendix  A 


Statements  Prom  Several  State  Court 
Opinions  Declaring  State  Resale  Main- 
tenance   LaA'S    UNCONSTrrUTIONAL 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  de- 
clared: "As  we  have  stated  before,  the  real 
effect  of  the  nonslgner  clause  Is  anticompeti- 
tive price  fixing;  not  the  protecting  of  the 
goodwill  of  tiademarked  products  as  other 
courts  have  neld  Goodwill,  it  has  been 
said,  should  be  determined  by  the  price 
which  the  gocds  can  command  in  a  competi- 
tive market,  ind  not  by  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  at  a  pegged  retail  price 
which  he  himself  selects.  Corey,  'Fair 
Trade  Pricing:  A  Reappraisal.'  30  Harvard 
Business  Review  47,  60.  Except  in  times  of 
economic  emergency  such  inflexible  price 
arrangements  which  the  act  sanctions  are 
not  In  line  uvith  our  traditional  concepts 
of  free  competition,  which  have  tradition- 
ally been  the  yardstick  for  protection  of  the 
consuming  public.  The  real  vice  of  the 
nonslgner  clause  is  the  absence  of  that 
standard,  and  the  decisions  of  this  court 
stated    herein    so    hold"    Miles    Laboratories 


Inc.  v.  Eckard,  73  So.  2d  680,  682    (Florida 
Supreme  Court,  1954). 

(2)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado:  "The 
general  assembly  may  validate  resale  jMice 
maintenance  contracts  between  contracting 
parties  within  constitutional  limits  but 
when  the  effect  of  the  act  •  •  •  Is  to  make 
such  price  schedule  binding  upon  noncon- 
tracting  parties,  the  act  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  price  fixing  by  legislative  mandate. 
An  unwilling  citizen  cannot  be  thus  bound. 
"Any  act  of  the  general  assembly  which 
arbitrarily  destroys  or  Impairs  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  the  free  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property,  lawfully  acquired,  and 
permits  the  fixing  of  prices  lor  the  benefit 
of  a  special  group,  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitutional concept  of  a  free  people  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  Legislation 
of  this  kind  evidences  the  ability  of  organ- 
ized minorities  to  Induce  legislation  for 
their  special  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
unorganized  purchasing  masses  •  •  *.  We 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  place  In  Amer- 
ica where  the  many  must  yield  to  the  few, 
so  that  the  latter  may  make  ever-increasing 
profits  at  the  expense  of  those  who  still 
believe  In  the  principle  of  free  and  com- 
petitive trade  and  commerce,  untrammeled 
by  legislative  fiats."  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.  v.  Francis,  134  Colorado  160.  186.  301 
pages.  2d  139,  152  (Colorado  Supreme  Court, 
1956). 

(3)  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Kentucky 
(highest  Stete  court)  held:  "This  stetute, 
we  think.  Is  a  legislative  Invasion  of  the 
broad  constitutional  liberty  of  the  people 
to  acquire  and  protect  their  property  and 
engage  in  free  trade. 

•  •  •  •  * 

"What  Is  wrong  with  a  man  selling  his 
own  property  for  what  he  pleases?  We 
think  the  statute  is  the  antithesis  of  fair 
trade      It  forces  price  fixing. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"On  balance,  the  overwhelming  public  in- 
terest and  welfare  is  the  right  of  free  people 
to  engage  freely  in  competitive  trade  in 
commodities  that  may  not  be  Injurious  to 
the  general  safety  and  welfare,  such  as  are 
within  special  regulation  under  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  We  agree  •  *  * 
that  the  overriding  purpose  of  that  statute 
is  to  sanction  price  fixing  and  that  the  pro- 
tection of  a  brand  name  or  symbol  of  the 
producer  seems  to  have  been  Inciden- 
tal •  •  '."  General  Electric  Co.  v.  Ameri- 
can Buyers  Cooperative  (Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  1958).  316  SW..  2d  354.  361. 

(4)  The  Supreme  Court  in  Minnesota: 
"The  Unfair  Practices  Act  (sec.  325.04),  Is 
designed  to  protect  the  public  from  preda- 
tory or  below  cost  trade  practices.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  apparent  purpose  of 
protecting  the  goodwill  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  brand  commodity,  the  nonslgner 
provision  (sec.  325.12).  in  reality,  eliminates 
competition  In  price  honestly  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  selling  costs  as  between  mer- 
chants whose  costs  of  business  may  differ  as 
a  result  of  normal  and  natural  competitive 
practices. 


tensible  justification  Is  to  compel  adherence 
to  fixed  prices  so  as  to  protect  against  de- 
basement the  goodwill  or  trade-name  com- 
modities. Although  this  property  right  may 
be  constitutionally  protected,  as  witness  the 
Old  Dearborn  decision,  an  examination  of 
the  great  number  of  authorities  and  the  \ast 
literature  by  way  of  reviews  and  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  compels  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  real  impact  of  the  law  Is  In  the  area 
of  price  fixing.  The  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty right  in  trademarks  and  good  will  at- 
tendant to  them  Is  of  Interest  to  a  limited 
number  of  persons  and  constitutes  legisla- 
tion lor  their  exclusive  benefit. 

a  »  »  •  » 

"The  record  in  this  case  conteins  the  testi- 
mony of  a  respected  economist  to  the  effect 
that  resale  price  maintenance  under  the  so- 
called  Fair  Trade  Act  is  detrlmentel  both  to 
the  consumer  and  to  the  economy.     He  was 
of  the  view  that  the  producer  of  the  com- 
modity who  invokes  the  act  Is  usually  a  mem- 
ber of  a  monopoly  or  oligopoly,  because  If 
there  were  numerous  producers  of  a  compet- 
ing commodity  few  would  abide  by  the  pric- 
ing   practices   of   one   or   two.     His   opinion 
that  the  policy  of  the  act  makes  pyossible  a 
price  monopoly  inimical  to  the  public  \7el- 
fare    is    clearly    borne    out    by    the    record. 
There    is    in    force   a   fair   trade   contract   in 
respect    to   Remington    shells    produced    by 
plaintiff.     Tlie   major   competing  shells   are 
manufactured  by  Olln  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.  under  the  name  of  'Winchester.'     Olin 
Mathieson '5  shells  are  also  fair  traded.    These 
two  manufactvirers  control  87  to  90  percent 
of   the   production  of  shells  In  the  United 
Sutes.     It  appears  from  the  record  that  for 
almost  all  types  of  shells  produced  by  each 
of  these  manufacturers,  in  fact  for  every  type 
which  is  common  to  the  production  of  both 
of  them,  the  price  Is  Identical  to  the  penny. 
This  Is  significant  considering  that  the  elab- 
orate price  lists  of  both  manufacturers  were 
printed  and   published  3  days  apart.     It  Is 
apparent  the  record  here  estebllshes  that  the 
act,  rather  than  regulating  and  controlling 
monopoly  power,  creates  a  climate  where  mo- 
nopolies  niay   fiourish.     These  views  are  In 
accord  with  the  thought  of  authorities  who 
have  written  and  reported  on  the  subject  of 
retail    price    maintenance    In    the   past    few 
years  ■     Remington   Arms  Company.  Inc.  v. 
G  E  M.  of  yt.  Louis,  Inc.  (Minnesota  Supreme 
Court    19601    Trade    Cases   69.673. 

i5i  The  supreme  Court  of  Arkansas 
stated:  "It  Is  a  generalization,  but  not  an 
overstatement,  to  say  that  the  effort  to  fix 
prices'  Is  made  by  groups  who  desire  to  sell 
something  for  more  than  the  sponsoring 
group  believes  that  the  purchasing  public 
would  pay  for  that  'something'  without  an 
enforced  fixed  price.  It  would  seem  appar- 
ent that  the  principal  objective  of  minimum 
price  maintenance  is  the  protection  of  profit 
margins  lor  retailers  and  distributors  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
competition."  Quoted  with  approval  in 
Remington  Arms  Co  .  Inc.  v.  Skaggs  (Wash- 
ington Sipreme  Court  1959 1  Trade  Cases 
69.520. 


"In  examining  the  grant  of  authority  to 
the  trademark  owner  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  is  given  the  privilege  to  place  the 
law  in  effect  and  to  amend  or  alter  it  at  his 
will  He  may  do  this  without  regard  to  the 
interest  or  welfare  of  nonslgners  or  the  con- 
sumer who  represents  the  public.  The  law 
does  not  provide  for  any  stendard  or  condi- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  for  the  act.  It 
gives  to  the  trademark  owner  carte  blanche 
authority  to  make  that  determination  alone. 
He  Is  not  required  to  consult  with  anyone. 
There  Is  no  one  to  review  his  act. 

"In  considering  the  Justification  for  re- 
posing this  authority  in  the  trademark 
owner  the  real  character  and  purpose  of  the 
Fair  "frade  Act  should  be  examined.     lU  os- 


Appendix  B 

Comparison  of  Fair  Trade  and  Non-Fair 

Trade  Pricks 

In  Miami.  Fla..  a  sick  person  could  buy 
Achromycin  V  capsules  for  $6.40  instead  of 
$7.65;  Orlnase  for  $5.25  instead  of  $6  75;  Dec- 
lomycln  for  $6.40  Instead  of  $7.65;  Unicaps 
for  $1.79  Instead  of  $3.11;  Corlcldln  for  97 
cents  Instead  of  $1.08;  J.  &  J.  baby  powder 
for  54  cents  Instead  of  89  cents;  J.  &  J  cotton 
lor  33  cents  Instead  of  39  cenU. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  sick  could  buy 
Orlnase  for  $6.25  Instead  of  $6.76;  Scrpasil  for 
$6  50  Instead  of  $7.60;  Dlurll  for  $7.65  In- 
stead of  $9;  Unicaps  for  $2.83  instead  of 
$3.11:  Bea-Gay  for  79  cents  instead  of  89 
cents;   Anacin  for  99  cents  Instead  of  »l  19 
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The  parent  could  also  obtain  J.  &  J.  baby  oil 
for  89  cents  Instead  of  98  cents. 

In  Louisville,  Ky..  a  person  could  buy 
Unlcaps  for  $2  39  Instead  of  $3.11  and  One - 
a-Day  Multiple  for  $2.36  Instead  of  $2.94, 
Corlcldin  for  79  cents  instead  of  $1.08;  Dris- 
tan  for  63  Inste.id  of  98  cents;  and  Orinase 
for  $6  25  instead  of  $6.75.  Colgate  dental 
cream  could  be  obtained  for  53  Instead  of 
G9  cents,  and  J.  &  J.  baby  powder  for  47  in- 
stead of  59  cents. 

Additional  examples  are  found  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  where  one  could  buy  Serpasll  for  $6.50 
Instead  of  a  fair  trade  price  of  $7.50;  Orinase 
for  $6  50  instead  of  $6  75;  Madribon  for  $4.35 
instead  of  $4.90;  Unlcaps  for  $2.19  instead 
of  $3.11;  Poly-vi-sol  for  $2.49  instead  of  $3.59; 
Simllac  for  89  cents  Instead  of  99  cents; 
Bayer  aspirin  for  49  cents  Instead  of  69 
cents;  Colgate  dental  cream  for  55  centa  In- 
stead of  69  cents. 

In  Seattle.  Wash.,  a  sick  person  could  buy 
Declomycin  for  $7.20  Instead  of  $7.65;  Ilo- 
sone  for  $10.60  Instead  of  $11.43;  Madribon 
for  $4.79  instead  of  $4.90;  Buflerln  for  99 
cents  rather  than  $1.23.  He  could  also  buy 
Colgate  dental  cream  for  49  cents  instead 
of  69  cents. 

In  Spokane,  Wash.,  he  could  buy  Unlcaps 
for  $2.63  instead  of  $3.11  and  Theragran  for 
$7.99  instead  of  $9.45. 

In  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  the  hard-hit  dia- 
betic miner  could  buy  Orinase  for  $6.25  in- 
stead of  $6.75.  A  sick  person  could  buy 
Serpasll  for  $6.75  Instead  of  $7.50;  Madribon 
for  $4.50  instead  of  $4.90. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  sick  person  could 
buy  Achromycin  V  capsules  and  Declomycin 
for  $7.20  Instead  of  $7.65;  Orinase  for  $6.25 
Instead  of  $6.75;  Chlor-Trimeton  Maleate  for 
$4  50  instead  of  $5.58;  Corlcldin  for  76  cents 
Instead  of  $1  08  and  Absorblne,  Jr.,  for  $1.25 
Instead  of  $1 .45.  He  could  also  pay  54  cents 
for  Colgate's  dental  cream  Instead  of  69  cents. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  sick  could  have  the 
benefit  of  a  price  of  $5.88  for  both  Achro- 
mycin V  capsules  and  Declomycin  Instead 
of  a  $7.65  price.  He  could  purchase  Orinase 
for  $4.99  instead  of  $6.75;  Gantrlsln  for 
$3.97  Instead  of  $4.90;  Kynex  for  $2  70  In- 
stead of  $3.55;  Unlcaps  for  $2.51  Instead  of 
$3.11;  Drlstan  for  72  cents  Instead  of  98  cents 
and  Ben-Gay  for  70  cents  Instead  of  89 
cents. 


Tank  vacu\im  cleaners:  Of  the  four  rated 
"very  good."  three  were  priced  at  $89.95  and 
the  foiu-th  at  $99.75.  Of  those  rated  "good." 
two   were    the    highest   priced,   $119.95    and 

$139. 

Nineteen-inch  portable  TV:  The  highest 
rated  were  priced  at  $199  95  and  $209^5.  A 
number  of  others  not  so  rated  were  also 
priced  at  $199.95. 

Transistorized  electronic  flash  units:  Of 
10  brands  tested  the  only  unacceptable  one 
was  the  higliest  priced  (along  with  one 
which  was  acceptable). 

Dehumidi tiers:  A  number  of  the  higher 
priced  brands  were  not  among  the  top  rated. 

Sun  tan  preparations:  The  two  top  rated 
brands  were  among  the  lowest  priced.  Three 
of  the  highest  priced  were  among  the  lowest 
rated. 

Built-in  electric  r.mees:  The  three  top 
rated  were  priced  $89.50  to  $11495.  Many 
lower  rilPd  wer  '  hi.;her  priced. 

Black  and  white  film:  The  two  brands 
rated  "very  good"  and  the  three  rated  "good" 
were   Identically  priced. 


AppEfrorx  C 
Pbice  Quality  Comparisons 

Frozen  shrimp:  (raw  breaded) ,  two  brands 
rated  "very  good"  were  less  expensive  than 
at  least  one  brand  rated  as  "good,"  four 
rated  as  "fair,"  and  three  rated  as  "poor."  Of 
eight  brands  of  frozen  raw  peeled  shrimp 
only  the  cheapest  brand  received  a  very  good 
rating. 

Upright  freezers:  The  three  top-rated 
brands  were  comparable  in  price  to  most  of 
those  tested.  Of  the  four  highest  priced, 
none  was  top  rated,  one  was  in  the  third 
quality  bracket,  and  one  was  rated  "not  ac- 
ceptable." There  was  also  a  considerable 
price  range  on  identical  models. 

Kitchen  scales:  The  two  best  rated  were 
the  highest  priced. 

Twenty-three-inch  TV  consoles:  Two 
makes  were  top  rated.  One  was  priced  at 
$350.  the  other  at  $279.95.  There  were  at 
least  four  other  lower  rated  brands  selling 
for  $279.95  or  higher. 

Steam  irons:  The  six  top  rated  models 
ranged  from  $10.88  to  $19.95.  The  highest 
priced  model,  $27.95,  was  "acceptable"  but 
not    top  rated. 

Seat  belts:  The  price  range  of  seven  top 
rated  models  was  $10.95  to  $14.95.  Two 
models,  one  at  t«.95,  the  other  at  $9.95  sur- 
vived the  highest-speed  crash  test  but 
showed  incipient  failure.  Seven  $12.95  and 
one  $14.95  models  failed  the  highest-speed 
crash  test.  A  number  of  $12.96  and  $10.95 
models  failed  all  crash  tests. 


Gold  and  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.\SSACHi:.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx)  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  theiein  a  re- 
cent very  interesting,  comprehensive  and 
timely  article  by  tlie  well-known  writer. 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Greenough.  entitled  "Gold 
Drain  Critical:  Outflow  Greatest  in  23 
Years." 

Some  of  us  here  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  a  rather  long  period  of  time 
now  about  the  gold  drain  and  the  dollar 
imbalance. 

On  different  occasions  I  have  presented 
my  views  in  the  House  and  elsewhere  on 
this  and  related  matters. 

Since  1946  we  have  given  away  or 
spent,  well  over  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars oversea.  So  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised: First,  that  large  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  drained  out  of  this  coun- 
try, or  otherwise  encumbered:  second, 
that  the  European  economy  and  the 
economies  of  other  nations  are  presently 
showing  a  higher  rate  of  growth  than  our 
own  economy;  third,  that  some  ingrati- 
tude attends  our  generosity. 

If  we  had  been  in  the  very  fortunate 
position  to  receive  over  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  as  an  outrii;ht  gift  and  windfall 
from  some  other  benevolent  nation  in 
the  same  period  of  time,  no  doubt  our 
owTi  economy  would  now  show  a  marked 
increase  in  its  rate  of  growth.  As  it  is 
our  rate  of  growth  is  substantial  and 
favorable. 

Various  limited  measures  recently  pur- 
sued here  and  abroad  have  provided  a 
temporary  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the 
gold  flow  overseas,  but  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962  this  rate  is  increasing,  and  we 
lost  about  $455  million  in  that  period 
as  against  $364  million  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  last  year. 

Mr.  Greenough  states  that  this  present 
rate  of  outflow  is  genuinely  alarming. 


and  there  can  be  little  question  about  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Various  remedies  are  proposed.  Cur- 
tLiilmcnt  of  dii-ect  U.S.  investments  over- 
seas would  undoubtedly  be  helpful,  but 
it  would  be  hardly  consonent  with  the 
.so-called,  bold  poUcy  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, for  both  developed  and  underde- 
veloped nations,  which  our  own  Nation 
has  been  pursuing  and  contemplates. 
Various  alternatives  are  open  to  us: 
Fiist.  Ma.ssive  cutting  of  militaiy  de- 
fense srcnding  abroad  under  present 
coiidiLions  in  tlie  world  would  hardly  be 
an  answer,  though  there  may  be  room 
for  considerable  savings  in  this  field 
without  jeopardizing  our  security. 

Second.  Slashing  foreign  aid  and  as- 
sistance abroad  is  another  alternative 
that  would  produce  real  sub-stantial  im- 
pact upon  the  gold  outflow.  However, 
any  reductions  in  tiiis  field  would  have  to 
be  carefully  considered  and  evaluated 
wli'  n  cuts  are  made. 

It  IS  acknowledged  in  many  authorita- 
tive places  that  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
miscalculations  have  acompanied  many 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  These  lux- 
uries we  can  ill  afford  and  they  should 
certainly  be  eliminated.  There  should 
be  no  room  for  waste,  inefficiency,  or 
misralculations  with  regard  to  the 
.'^pendint;  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  Cnnpress  appropriates  yearly  for  for- 
eign aid.  This  program  must  be  carried 
out  on  a  solid,  sensible,  economical,  busi- 
nesslike basis.  It  should  and  must  be 
improved. 

Third.  To  devalue  the  dollar  at  this 
time  would  have  frightening  implications 
for  our  Ameiican  economy  and  for  the 
soundness  of  American  currency  and  the 
confidence  of  investors  and  people  at 
home  and  abroad.  Such  a  move  would 
certainly  be  justified  only  if  the  situa- 
ti -n  caused  by  the  dollar  imbalance 
should  become  more  critical  than  it  is 
today. 

Fouith.  Another  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives now  under  consideration  and  imple- 
mentation is  to  increase  exports  and 
also  increase  foreign  imports.  How  the 
first  can  be  feasibly  done  is  certainly  a 
question.  Presently  net  exports  are  de- 
creasing, net  imports  are  increasing  and 
tliis  will  cause  further  gold  imbalance. 

Prof.  Robert  Triffin  of  Yale,  authori- 
tative economist,  views  as  completely 
incompatible  our  aims  of  stopping  dollar 
outflow  by  increasing  exports.  It  must 
bo  clear  to  anyone  who  studies  the.se 
problems,  or  even  one  who  reads  the 
papers,  that,  as  Mr.  Greenough  points 
out.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Japan 
are  tryin!4  to  accomplish  precisely  what 
we  are.  Thus  there  is  bound  to  be  con- 
flict and  fierce  competition  in  grabbing 
world  markets.  There  is  only  so  much 
world  trade  anyway  and  many  nations 
we  have  financially  assisted  in  building 
both  old  and  new  industries  are  savagely 
and  succesfully  competing  with  us  in 
home  and  foreign  markets. 

Presently  some  tarifT  barriers  exist 
which  some  people  hope  to  lower,  all- 
around,  across-the-board,  by  mutual 
agreements.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
aliow'ing  huge  quantities  of  cheaply  pro- 
duced foreign  goods  to  come  into  this 
country.    One  does  not  have  to  be  an 


economist  to  know  that  this  will  in- 
evitably create  depressed  conditions  in 
American  industry,  cause  reduced  stand- 
ards of  living  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment. 

It  is  proposed  to  cushion  these  arti- 
ficially produced,  frightening  conditions 
by  subsidies  to  industry  and  very  sub- 
stantial, long-term,  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  displaced  workers.  But  this  is 
hardly  an  answer  to  presently  worried 
American  investors  who  expect  their  in- 
vestments to  be  safeguarded,  to 
American  businessmen  who  want  to 
escape  devastating,  cutthroat  competi- 
tion, and  to  American  workers  who 
want  to  be  assured  of  continuous  em- 
ployment at  high  wages  under  decent 
conditions,  and  not  be  relegated  to  relief 
rolls  and  decreased  social  and  economic 
standards. 

It  is  hardly  an  adequate  argument  to 
say  that  these  conditions  would  be  trans- 
T"'  itory,  because  so  much  damage  could  be 
done  in  a  short  time  by  massive,  cut- 
throat, foreign  competition  that  basic 
industries,  employing  millions  of  people 
here,  could  well  be  permanently  dis- 
placed. 

How  the  American  economy  can  meet 
such  a  situation  is  certainly  a  question 
that  should  be  in  everyone's  mind,  if  not 
on  everyone's  lips,  because  the  theory 
that  promises  long-term  international 
prosperity  is  rather  pointless  against  a 
condition  that  produces  long-term  indus- 
trial disruption,  chronic  unemployment, 
and  consequent  social  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction across  the  American  nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  technical 
economic  mechanisms,  or  temporary 
makeshift  panaceas,  or  altruistic  legis- 
lation can  solve  these  terribly  disturb- 
ing problems  emerging  from  the  impor- 
tation of  massive  quantities  of  foreign 
produced  goods. 

We  certainly  need  a  concerted  plan, 
and  we  need  a  coordinated  plan  that 
will  allay  fears  of  other  nations,  and  our 
own  people,  concerning  our  currency,  re- 
store popular  confidence  in  its  soundness, 
and  the  soundness  of  our  economy,  and 
tackle  the  real  deepseated  causes  of  the 
imbalance  rather  than  seeking  peripheral 
or  superficial  remedies  that  would  not  go 
to  the  core  of  the  infection. 

The  British  "Statist,"  financial  paper, 
describes  our  policy  as  the  'time -honored 
but  futile  pastime  of  plugging  the  ther- 
mometer in  order  to  cure  the  fever." 
That  is  somewhat  facetious,  but  also 
a  sharp  piece  of  ridicule  for  American 
policy.  If  the  fever  is  to  be  cured,  the 
patient  will  have  to  be  treated  in  this 
country,  and  some  drastic  remedies  must 
be  taken  before  the  fever  results  in  fur- 
ther organic  impairments  of  our  great 
economic  system. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  for  us  to  consider 
that,  like  other  nations,  we  have  our  own 
interests  to  pursue  too,  and  we  should 
offer  no  apology  to  anyone  for  pursuing 
them. 

It  would  be  helpful  in  that  connection 
if  more  of  our  experts  would  devote 
themselves  to  ways  and  means  of  but- 
tressing and  strengthening  our  own 
domestic  markets  upon  which  American 
business,  prosperity,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  most  of  our  fellow  citizens 
depend. 


It  Is  time  to  seek  a  truly  integrated 
plan  which  recognizes  both  the  national 
and  international  requirements  for  a 
sound  dollar,  and  the  urgent  need  for 
preserving  and  expanding  the  American 
economy.  Such  a  plan  would  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  proclaimed 
willingness  and  desire  to  promote  world 
trade  and  for  our  continued,  whole- 
heai-ted,  international  cooperation  in 
areas  where  that  is  possible.  To  seek 
world  trade  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
development  and  our  own  pi'osperity  and 
the  clear  interests  of  our  own  Nation 
would  be  a  form  of  economic  suicide. 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  measures  we 
should  take  now  is  immediate  general 
tax  revision  and  across-the-board  tax  re- 
duction. That  would  Ukely  spur  initia- 
tive and  business  prosperity,  and  work 
to  safeguard  our  standards  of  living  and 
the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Greenough's  article  follows: 

[From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,    May    21. 
1962) 

Gold  Drain  Critical:  Outflow  Greatest  in 
23  Years — Control  of  Dollar's  Fate  Now 
Rests  Overseas.  Bankers  Told 

(  By  Peter  B.  Greenough ) 
New  York. — Gold  may  or  may  not  be  where 
you  find  it.     Here,  however,  there  has  been 
a  superabundance  of  talk  about  the  stuff  In 
the  past  few  days. 

And  in  Rome,  too.  where  European  and 
American  bankers  have  been  chewing  over 
the  United  States  gold  problem. 

During  one  conference  board  session 
Friday  a  California  financier  soberly  surveyed 
his  audience  and  said:  'We,  as  Americans, 
must  realize  for  the  first  time  In  the  lives 
of  any  of  us  In  this  room  today  the  initiative 
with  respect  to  the  dollar  Is  now  In  the 
hands  of  others. " 

The  warning  came  from  Tom  B.  Couglan, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America. 

•'Frankly.  I  face  you  with  uneasiness  and 
uncertainty."  Couglan  stressed 

He  and  numerous  other  speakers  under- 
scored the  fact  that  this  country  no  longer 
exercises  complete  control  over  the  dollar. 

Our  currency's  well-being  hangs  on  the 
thin  thread  of  confidence  overseas. 

Should  the  faith  of  our  free  world  friends 
in  America's  economy  become  impaired,  then 
look  out.  brother. 

Obviously  the  stock  markets  2-month  sag 
has  hardly  helped  to  increase  that  confidence. 
Perhaps  the  surprising  thing  is  that  Europe 
still  does  have  some  faith  in  our  money  and 
basic  economy. 

The  thing  that  had  conference  board  dele- 
gates so  agitated  was  a  Treasury  report  show- 
ing that  gold  outflow  is  now  faster  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

We  lost  in  the  first  quarter  of  1962  $455 
million. 

For  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
it  was  a  $364  million  drain.  Over  the  entire 
year,  though,  the  loss  was  $858  million. 

So  the  present  rate  Is  genuinely  alarming. 

Currently  our  gold  reserves  stand  below 
$16.5  billion,  the  lowest  ebb  since  August  of 
1939. 

What  do  we  do  about  it? 

There  are  many  suggestions,  a  number  of 
them  unpalatable.    We  could: 

Curtail  direct  U.S.  Investment  overseas. 

Slash  aid  and  assistance  abroad. 

Cut  military  defense  spending  abroad  (and 
what  folly  lies  here,  with  the  current  situa- 
tion in  southeast  Asia) . 

Devalue  the  dollar. 

Rather  than  move  in  these  directions,  the 
administration  has  been  insisting  that  we 
export  far  more  and  close  off  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  In  that  fashion. 


Hence  the  current  trade  expansion  bill 
before  Congress. 

Strange,  isn't  it,  that  we  hear  so  much 
at>out  "bold  new  policy"  rather  than  "sound 
old  sense"  in  a  balanced  budget. 

That's  what  Exiropean  bankers  would  like 
to  see  more  than  anything,  as  a  way  of  bol- 
stering confidence  in  our  dollar. 

Do  you  realize  that  today  there  are  $18 
billion  in  foreign-held  short-term  claims 
against  our  gold  reserve? 

That's  $15  billion  more  than  we've  got 

Nor  is  that  ail. 

Foreign  institutions  hold  $5  billion  worth 
of  investments  here  which  might  further  the 
pressures  on  our  gold  position. 

In  view  of  this,  what  did  we  get  out  of 
the  Rome  bankers'  meeting?  Disclosure  of 
more  "technical"  mechanisms  to  ease  gold 
losses. 

These,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  V.  Roosa  acknowledged,  would  take 
a  year  or  two  to  implement.  The  need  is  far 
more  fundamental  and  Immediate. 

Perhaps  what  we  basically  lack  is  a  con- 
certed plan  for  fighting  this  problem. 

Washington  throws  out  recommendations 
which  amount  to  what  the  Statist,  a  British 
financial  paper,  describes  as  the  "time-hon- 
ored but  futile  pastime  of  plugging  the 
thermometer  in  order  to  cure  the  fever." 

Yale's  redoubtable  economist.  Prof.  Robert 
Triffin,  observed  to  the  conference  board  how 
completely  incompatible  are  America's  alms 
of  stopping  dollar  outflow  solely  by  Increas- 
ing exports. 

The  problem  here  is  that  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  Japan  are  trying  to  accomplish 
precisely  what  we  are. 

For  restoration  of  equilibrium,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  net  deterioration  of  $6  billion  In 
trade  by  other  free  nations. 

What  Is  happening  is  that  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Canada 
have  begun  to  step  on  each  other's  toes  in 
their  trade  alms.  This  tends  to  worsen 
rather  than  improve  the  other's  position. 

Something  else  Is  needed.  Our  major 
weakness  has  been  hesitancy  In  making 
fundamental  reform,  as  well  as  In  seeking 
an  integrated  plan  which  recognizes  both 
the  national  and  international  requirements 
for  a  sovind  dollar. 


Veterans  and  Fraternal  Day  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration  at  Manheim,  Pa., 
Jane  9,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  ter- 
minating  a    week's    observance    of    the 
200th   annivei-sary   of   the   founding   of 
Manheim,  Pa.,  the  residents  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  commimity  on  Saturday. 
June  9.  obsei-ved  Veterans  and  Fraternal 
Day  with  a  3-hour  parade  followed  by  a 
program  at  which  time  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  deliver  the  following  address: 
Address    by    Representative    James    E     Van 
Zandt.  Member  of  Congress.  20th  District 
OF    Pennsylvania,    at    the    Veterans    and 
Fraternal  Day  of  the  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration at  Manheim,  Pa.,  June  9,  1962 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in 
the  week-long  program  relative  to  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration   of  Manheim  and   to  be 
Invited  to  speak  to  you  on  the  observance 
of  Veterans  and  Fraternal  Day. 


I 
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The  wTJTdi  "veterans"  and  "fraternal"  are 
cloaelT  alined  aa  they  represent  a  wlUlngneaa 
of  IndlTldualB  to  band  together  in  an  effort 
to  serve  their  fellow  men 


Stlegel  did  bring  with  him  from  Manhelm- 
Baden,  Germany,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  and  for  a  time  attempted  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  a  nobleman  In  the  wilds  of 


•^Vty^rVfebVwii'lp  which  prevaUs  on     early  Pennsylvania.     He  was  popularly  known 
this  occaSi»  la  not  like  that  described  by     aa  •Baron    Stlegel. 


the  fellow  who  was  talking  about  the  re- 
lationship between  himself  and  a  friend. 

"There's  nothing  In  the  world  I  wouldn't 
do  for  that  guy,  and  there's  nothing  he 
wouldn't  do  for  me — so  we  spend  our  lives 
doing  nothing  for  each  other." 
In  Manhelm  it  Is  different. 
The  fellowship  here  and  the  community 
spirit  are  based  on  doing  things  for  each 
other  and  being  helpful  to  one's  community, 
State,  and  Nation. 

A  community  Is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  Its  Inhabitants. 

Manheim  can  be  proud  of  the  strong, 
generous,  and  enthusiastic  group  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  make  up  its 
citlzeruT. 

We  can  he  proud  of  the  homes  that  are 
represented  at  this  gathering. 

The  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
NaUon's  efforts  to  preserve  for  people  every- 
where the  precious  privilege  of  freedom  Is 
not  surprising. 

It  is  only  natural. 

Ovir  Commonwealth's  entire  history  has 
been  a  saga  of  service  in  bel  alf  of  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

The  beautiful  county  of  Lancaster  is  well 
endowed  with  rich  farmland,  historic 
memories  of  early  settlement,  and  cele- 
brated residents. 

It  has  carefully  preserved  records  in  nu- 
merous fine  museums. 

Lancaster  County's  history  begins  with  its 
foundation  in  1710  as  an  early  inland  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  western  periphery  of  Lancaster  we 
find  Wheatland,  the  sumptuous  home  of 
President  James  Buchanan. 

But  other  than  the  formal  history  and 
museums  and  numerous  places  to  visit  ex- 
tensive exhibits  in  this  county,  one  can  take 
pride  in  the  beautiful  open  farmland  along 
well-kept  paved  roadways  with  occasional 
covered  bridges. 

Here  we  see  the  honest  farm  homes  of  the 
great  and  fine  Amlsh  people. 

It  was  in  1762  that  Baron  Helnrlch  Wil- 
helm  Stlegel  founded  Manheim  as  the  center 
of  his  glassmaklng  activities. 

Glassmaking  was  one  of  this  Nation's 
earliest  enterprises,  but  to  Stlegel  belongs 
the  distinction  of  making  the  first  fine  flint 
glassware. 

Four  colors  predominated — white  or  clear 
glass,  purple,  blue,  and  green. 

The  blues  were  the  most  common  and  still 
show  remarkable  depth,  variety,  and  clear- 
ness of  colormg. 

Much  of  the  clear  glassware  was  engraved 
and  enameling  on  glass  was  first  successfully 
tried  after  Stlegel  had  imported  skilled 
artisans. 

Specimens  of  Stlegel  glass  are  to  be  found 
In  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  in 
the  Metropolitan  Musevim  of  Art  in  New 
York,  among  other  places. 

In  1770  Stlegel  ovFned  all  of  Manheim. 
But  so-called  scheming  associates  had  as 
much  to  do  with  his  downfall  as  did  his  own 
extravagance. 

In  1774  he  was  thrown  Into  debtor's  prison 
and  his  valuable  Elizabeth  Furnace  and 
other  properties  fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Coleman. 

The  early  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  generally  poor  and  laid  no  claim  to 
aristocratic  descent. 

A  special  interest,  therefore,  attaches  It- 
self to  the  varied  career  of  Stlegel,  for  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  he  was  of 
noble  birth  or  not. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  concern  to 
him  during  his  stirring  and  eventful  life  In 
Pennsylvania. 
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Before  acquiring  an  interest  In  the  iron 
business,  Stlegel  had  laid  out  Manhelm 
and  the  glass  he  made  here  became  the 
most  sought  after  of  any  made  anywhere  in 
Infant  America. 

Stove  plates  ornamented  with  Biblical 
scenes  and  Inscriptions  were  made  at  War- 
wick, Lancaster  County,  and  later  at  the 
Elizabeth  Piu-nace  at  Manhelm  about  1750. 
These   are   also   highly    prized    today. 

In  1757  history  records  that  Stlegel  pur- 
chased the  furnace  from  his  father-in-law, 
John  Jacob  Huber,  and  built  on  the  old  site 
a  much  larger  furnace  which  he  named  for 
his  wife.  Elizabeth. 

While  operating  Elizabeth  Furnace,  Stlegel 
had  as  partners  John  Barr  and  Alexander 
and  Charles  Stedman. 

An  unfortunate  ccnncctim  this  seems  to 
have  been,  as  In  his  transactions  with  the 
Stedmans,  through  a  number  of  years,  their 
business  shrewdness  was  greatly  tuperlur 
to  his. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  Baron's  perma- 
nent success  was  the  buying  of  too  much 
l.Tnd  He  aL-^o  owned  Charming  Forge,  on 
Tulpehocken  Creek,  near  Womelsdorf,  Berks 
County. 

Many  ridiculous  stories  are  told  of  Stiegels 
extravagance  and  love  of  display.  There 
is  no  dou-ot  that  he  lived  in  a  style  which 
to  his  Mennoiiite  neighbors  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly imposing. 

It  IS  said  that  when  he  would  return  to 
Manheim  from  a  Journey  in  his  coach-and- 
four  a  cannon  would  announce  his  approach, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  house  he  was  greeted 
by  favorite  a.rs  played  by  his  workman  band 
gathered  In  the  large  balcony  on  the  roof 
of  the  mansion. 

Then  came  an  end  to  hi.s  carefree  day.';. 
The  deplorable  business  conditions  in 
America  at  the  time  of  the  pre-Revolutlon- 
ary  War  days  were  too  much  for  his  enter- 
prises. He  was  unable  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
debt  in  the  autumn  of  1774. 

The  general  assembly  passed  a  special  art. 
December  24.  1774,  by  which  he  was  liber- 
ated and  he  struggled  manfully  again.st  the 
debt,  but  it  eventually  overwhelmed  him  in 
disaster. 

Stlegel  became  foreman  at  Elizabeth  Fur- 
nace, where  he  made  shot  shell  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  labor  of 
Hessian  prisoners  of  war.  Stlegel  left  Eliz- 
abeth Furnace  in  1778.  and  his  last  years 
were  truly  tragic.  He  was  a  bookkeeper  at 
the  Charming  Furnace,  which  he  once  owned 
and  operated,  and  then  tried  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family  by  teaching  school.  He 
struggled  against  poverty  tmtll  the  death  of 
his  wife,  then  he  returned  to  Charming  Fur- 
nace, where  he  died  in  1783. 

His  later  misfortunes  have  overshadowed 
the  remembrance  of  his  follies,  and,  with 
the  latent  perfume  of  the  yearly  feast  of 
roses  in  Manheim,  his  name  seems  to  come 
safely  and  pleasantly  down  to  our  time. 

The  industrial  history  of  Manheim  began 
with  the  establishment  of  Baron  Stlegel's 
glassware,  but  the  presettlement  history  of 
this  region  indicates  that  Indian  warfare 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  a  small  nvunber. 
Peter  Bazaillon,  a  French-Canadian,  came 
into  the  Manhelm  region  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  18th  century  to  trade  in  furs  with 
the  Indians. 

Bazaillon  established  a  well-known  high- 
way between  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers  and  the  route  passed  less  than  3 
miles  from  the  present  site  of  Manhelm. 
It  appears  in  later  records  as  "Old  Peter's 
Great  Road." 


In  1729,  when  Lancaster  County  w»8  estab- 
llshed.  Old  Peter's  Great  Road  w««  mad*  th« 
northern  boundary  of  the  townships  of 
Hempfleld.  Uanbelm.  and  L*acock. 

The  business  Interests  of  Manhelm  In 
1780,  as  indicated  by  a  list  of  taxable  Inhabl- 
uuits.  Included  shoemakers,  carpenters,  pot- 
ters, coopers,  weavers,  masons,  smiths,  sad- 
dlers, hatters,  tailors,  doctors,  and  tavern 
owners. 

Today  Manheim  continues  to  have  impor- 
tant industries  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  in  Pennsylvania  many  people  have 
called  this  area  home. 

One  historical  source  advises  us  that  prior 
to  1868  Manheim  seems  to  have  had  no  fra- 
ternal societies. 

But  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  local  lodge 
established  was  the  Order  of  the  United 
American  Mechanics.  A  lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  organized 
in  1869.  ' 

There  wad  also  at  that  time  a  Manhelm 
Ixxlge  of  the  Good  Templars  order  and  on 
June  24,  1891,  Manheim  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
587  was  constituted.  It  is  apparent  that  to 
make  the  fraternal  associatioiis  of  Manheim 
successful  it  was  necessary  that  the  Ind'vld- 
uals  composing  them  should  enter  Into  the 
cause  with  their  utmost  zeal.  Also  to  keep 
these  organizations  strong  it  was  necessary 
that  the  members  thereof  should  he  actu- 
ated by  high  and  pure  principles. 

It  had  been  a  doctrine,  long  before  the 
founding  of  this  Nation,  that  all  the  actions 
of  men  sprang  from  selfishness  and  a  desire 
to  promote  self-interest. 

This  hollow  and  somewhat  repulsive  doc- 
trine of  ethics  found  complete  and  thorough 
refutation,  both  in  theory  and  fact.  In  the 
community  of  Manhelm. 

The  citizens  of  this  community  have  gone 
on  adding  experience  to  wisdom  during  the 
onward  march  of  civic  events.  Citizens  who 
choose  the  principle  of  voluntary  action  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord  adopt  the 
strongest  cohesive  power  that  can  bind  an 
asroclatlon  and  a  country  together. 

If  each  Individual  of  a  society  Is  actuated 
by  a  high  degree  of  zeal  and  is  bent  on  act- 
ing fully  and  In  every  respect  up  to  what  is 
expected  of  him,  you  will  find  the  result  is 
an  organization  that  has  a  continuing  pros- 
perity from  generation  to  generation. 

If  the  individual  is  lukewarm  in  his  devo- 
tion to  a  cause  and  acts  niggardly  toward  his 
civic  duties,  doing  grudgingly  whatever  is 
done,  you  find  a  structure  built  upon  dls- 
sniving  sand.  It  has  been  a  fortunate  thing 
for  Manheim  that  the  spirit  of  voluntary 
fratcrnallsm  has  g^own. 

'Vh\R  f.ict  accounU  for  the  stability  of  this 
area  as  a  part  of  our  great  and  growing 
Commonwealth. 

Today  Manheim  in  addition  to  Its  well- 
known  fraternal  organizations  is  proud  of 
the  various  civic  and  service  clubs  that  are 
a  definite  asset  In  promoting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  this  area.  These 
organizations  are  not  interested  In  giving 
mere  lipservlce  in  considering  the  needs  of 
the  community.  Instead,  they  give  practical 
and  efficient  service  in  their  respective  organ- 
izations by  helping  crippled  children,  aiding 
tlie  blind  and  the  handicapped,  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  underprivileged  children,  and 
cooperating  in  blood-bank  programs  as  well 
as  other  humanitarian  objectives. 

Today  we  are  also  concerned  with  our 
veterans. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who,  In  speaking 
of  the  Nation's  obligation  to  o\ir  veteran 
population,  said  it  was  our  duty  "to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  carry  out  this  philosophy  In 
behalf  of  those  who  have  served  the  United 
States  in  order  to  maintain  our  American 
way  of  life. 


Our  Veterans'  Administration,  as  an  Im- 
portant department  ot  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Is  dedicated  to  admlnUtertng  wterans' 
laws  effecUvely,  expedttloualy,  and  with  «ym- 
pathetlc  undttfstandlng.  It  attempte  •iMC  to 
ezerdse  oonstructlv*  laaderahlp  In  th«  field 
of  veterans'  affairs.  But  again  I  refer  to 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  America. 

We  have  not  left  the  entire  load  of  the 
care  of  veterans  and  their  families  to  our 
Federal  Government.  Through  many  organ- 
izations together  we  bear  the  burden. 

In  honoring  our  veterans  we  also  honor  the 
many  fine  veterans'  organizations  of  our  Na- 
tion. In  this  connection,  Lancaster  County 
veterans'  organizations  are  noted  for  their 
efficient  and  dedicated  service  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

Approximately  32  million  men  and  women 
have  served  the  United  States  In  iU  Armed 
Forces  during  the  various  wars  In  which  we, 
as  a  nation,  have  been  engaged.  This  dates 
from  the  War  of  the  Revolution  through  the 
Korean  conflict. 

On  Juiie  SO.  1960.  22  vi  million  of  these 
veterans  were  sUll  alive. 

About  one  in  every  eight  persons  In  the 
United  States  Is  a  veteran.  Veterans  range 
In  age  from  19  to  over  100  years.  Their  av- 
erage age.  almost  42,  reflects  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  are  World  War  n  veterans, 
whose  average  age  Is  41  years. 

Most  veterans  are  less  than  45  years  old, 

but  1^  million  are  66  or  more  years  of  age. 

The    United    States    operates    the    largest 

chain    of    hospitals    in    the    world    for    Its 

veterans. 

On  June  30,  1960,  there  were  170  VA  hoe- 
plUls  with  120.000  beds  equipped,  staffed, 
and  operating,  for  the  daily  care  of  patients. 
Complementing  the  ho^ltal  system  are 
18  VA  domiclllaries.  providing  care  and  re- 
habilitation for  disabled  veterans  who  do  not 
require  hospital  treatment. 

With  the  demobilization  of  our  military 
forces  at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  veterans' 
organizations  formed  by  the  disbanding  sol- 
diers were  active  in  supporting  legislation 
seeking  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the 
1865  preference  program. 

The  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  of  1944  culminated  years  of  work  by  the 
major  veterans'  organizations,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Committees  on 
Civil  Service  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  groups  had 
been  seeking  a  common  goal,  to  give  gen- 
uine veteran  preference  in  Federtd  employ- 
ment to  our  country's  war  veterans. 

Although  a  number  of  bills  relating  to 
veteran  preference  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  as  far  back  as  1936  and  1937, 
It  was  not  until  1943  that  the  major  veter- 
ans' organizations  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission came  to  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  mechanics  of  the  various  bills. 

The  need  of  the  veterans  in  this  area  has 
been  a  matter  of  quiet  and  careful  delibera- 
tion by  the  citizens  Involved,  and  the  desig- 
nation of  this  occasion  as  "Veterans  and 
Fraternal  Day"  Is  Indicative  of  that  concern. 
Years  of  success  as  a  community  are 
worth  celebrating.  Today  we  are  honoring 
many  individuals,  many  activities.  It  Is  my 
sincere  belief  that  we  are  honoring  the 
soundest  kind  of  community  progress,  a 
progress  that  results  from  self-reliant  action 
of  individuals  aiKl  organizations. 

Much  of  our  thinking  in  thU  atomic  age 
Is  in  terms  of  national  and  International 
development.  We  need  and  want  a  strong 
nation,  spiritually,  physically,  militarily,  and 
economically. 

But  we  can  have  a  strong  nation  only  with 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  people  in  their 
relationships  within  the  local  community, 
within  the  States.  This  is  the  way  to  estab- 
lish unity  and  to  get  people  to  take  informed 
and  aggressive  action. 

Manheim  is  able  to  chalk  up  years  of  suc- 
cessful commimlty  living  because  it  Is  a  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 


UnlVed  SUtss.    It  doss  not  exist  In  spite  of 
our  Govsmmsnt.  but  becsuss  at  It. 

No  doubt  you  hsvs  sssn  the  confusion  of 
a  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  United  States  before 
you,  and  you  or  a  msmbsr  of  your  family 
have  carefully  placed  each  necessary  piece 
In  Its  correct  position  to  make  a  complete 
map  of  our  Nation.  The  final  product  can- 
not be  put  together  with  clumsy  handling  or 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  piece  goes  where. 
When  one  piece  Is  lost  it  Is  no  longer  a  true 
picture  of  the  United  States.  That  Is  why 
this  occasion  Is  Important. 

That  Is  why  Manhelm  deserves  hearty 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

Lancaster  County  would  not  be  complete 
without  Manhelm,  nor  would  Pennsylvania 
or  the  United  States. 

We  must  never  forget  that. 
The  American  way  of  life  will  not  auto- 
matically   continue    to    function    by    itself. 
Real  effort  of  all  will  be  needed  constantly 
to  preserve  our  system. 

"The  progress  of  Manhelm  cannot  stop 
with  this  occasion;  we  must  look  forward 
to  more  years  of  success  as  we  celebrate 
today. 

To  all  of  you  who  have  labored  so  dili- 
gently to  make  this  affair  a  success,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  congratulations.  Your  efforts 
have  been  worthwhile  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  this  community 
in  Its  progress  as  a  part  of  s  great  and  noble 
country. 


The  New  York  Timet  Once  Said  the  Na- 
tkm's  Ca^al  Was  Caltvally  Behind 
Tiflit,  U^^.R.— What  Are  the  Facts? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    KEW   JXSSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
in  December  1959.  said  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  was  behind  Tiflis,  U.S.S.R..  in  the 
arts.  There  were  pained  outcries  at  the 
time.    What  are  the  facts? 

Paul  Hume,  distinguished  music  critic 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  wrote  on 
June  10,  1962.  that  "Music  is  Outcast  in 
District  Schools."    He  said  ; 

Cross  the  District  line  and  listen  to  music 
programs  presented  in  the  public  schools  In 
Montgomery.  Fairfax,  Arlington,  Prince 
Georges,  and  Alexandria  Counties.  Our 
neighbors  have  bands,  orchestras,  choruses, 
choirs,  madrigal  alngers,  and  musical  pro- 
ductions showing  mature  accomplishment 
from  youngsters  in  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.  Their  programs  are  regularly  filled 
with  the  names  of  the  world's  great  com- 
posers In  every  area  of  music. 

Mr.  Hume  goes  on  to  ask.  and  point 
out,  some  of  the  reasons  whi'  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  behind  even  its  own  sub- 
urbs: 

Why  is  this?  It's  the  old  story,  but  with 
something  of  a  new  twist.  Money  is  the  old 
story.  The  new  twUt  Is  that  today  so  many 
people  are  on  the  science-math  kick.  Money 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
comes  from  Congress.  When  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  goes  up  on  the  Hill  with 
his  budget  in  hand,  he  Is  still  told  that  he 
is  trying  to  spend  money  for  frills,  when  he 
mentions  the  arto.  The  White  House  lead 
has  not  yet  begun  to  percolate  among  some 
congressional  circles. 


A  study  the  Lituary  of  Ooncreai  made 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  McDowbx]  showed  that 
Washington's  munldpel  fforemment 
spends  under  $25,000  a  year  for  art: 
Newark.  NJ.,  spends  $525,426;  Detroit, 
$543,081:  Baltimore.  $447,000;  St.  Louis. 
$320,000:  San  Francisco,  $815,000;  and 
PhUadelphia.  $824,000. 

The  New  York  Times  magazine  article 
was  titled  "In  Culture,  Is  Warfiington  a 
Hick  Town."  and  it  declared  that  "The 
indictment  is  often  made:  Washington 
is  a  hick  town  culturally."  The  article, 
written  by  Howard  Tauhman,  distin- 
guished music  tuid  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  included  this  state- 
ment: 

How  does  Washington  compare  as  a  cul- 
ttiral  center  with  other  capitals?  Let  us 
agree  not  to  judge  the  city  by  the  criteria 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow.  •  •  •  Let  ua 
even  skip  Rome  •  •  •  which  offers  the 
grandeur  of  antiquity  and  the  renaissance 
as  well  as  opera  house,  baUets,  theaters,  or- 
chestras, conservatory,  and  art  in  abundance. 

Compare  Washington  with  a  smaii  capital 
like  Brussels,  which  has  opera.  haUet,  or- 
chestra, theaters,  and  a  highly  cultivated 
population,  and  the  outooBM  is  to  our  dis- 
credit. Compare  Washington  with  a  pro- 
vincial town  like  Tlflis.  more  than  a  thou- 
sand nxiles  from  Moscow.  TIm  Soviet  city 
beyond  the  Caucasus  has  an  opera  house,  a 
ballet,  four  professional  theaters,  several 
children's  theat^s,  and  a  proud  cultural 
tradition. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
12042,  to  amend  the  act  of  AprU  29. 
1942,  establishing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board,  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  arts  in  tbt  District  of 
Columbia,  includiiig  improved  programs 
of  the  arts  in  the  curriculums  of  the 
public  schools,  similar  to  the  aid  pio- 
\ided  by  other  cities  of  the  United  States 
for  their  local  art  programs. 

Paul  Hume  has  pointed  out  that  one 
music  teacher  in  the  restrict  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  system  has  213  classes. 
He  said : 

That  means  that  she  sees  a  class  early 
in  February  and  then  does  not  get  back  to 
it  until  mid-May. 

Why  don't  we  cut  out  the  pretending  and 
admit  that  we  don't  really  care  about  music 
in  Washington?  Because  untU  we  stop  the 
present  hypocrisy  about  it,  we  are  simply 
making  dishonest  double  talk. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
article  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  text  of 
my  bill,  H.R..  12042,  which  Is  similar  to 
S.  3127  offered  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
on  which  hearings  will  begin  within  a 
few  days. 

I  hope  those  of  my  colJeagues  who  are 
interested  in  the  cultural  development 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  will  join  with 
me  in  introducing  this  legislation  in  this 
House. 

The  article  and  bill  follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  10.  1962] 

DiscRACEFUi.  SrruATiow — Music  Is  Outcast  in 

DisTEiCT  Schools 

(By  Paul  Hume) 

Several  weeks  ago  Senator  Hubxkt  Hum- 
PHSF-T,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  raised  a 
proper  hubbub  about  the  inadequacy  of  text 
books  used  for  the  t»ching  oT  various  sci- 
ences in  the  public  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Would  that  the  music  pupils  in  the  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  haf*.  materials  as 
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uaeful  M  the  ragged,  out-of-date  science 
book*  the  Senator  from  Mlnneaota  held  up. 
only  a  few  days  before  Senator  Humphmt  s 
snoUlaht  was  focxised  on  the  science  boolc 
sltuaUon.  I  had  the  real  privilege  of  talking 
with  the  members  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Music  Educators  Association,  who  are 
among  the  dedicated,  tmselflsh  teachers  of 
music  in  our  public  schools. 

We  got  along  fine.  They  agree  with  me 
that  each  of  us.  they  In  the  schools,  and  I 
in  my  work  for  the  Washington  Post,  are 
trying  to  educate  people  In  music.  Our  alms 
are  generally  Identical.  As  we  discussed  the 
situation  m  this  city.  In  contrast  to  that 
which  exists  not  merely  In  other  large 
cities  of  this  country,  but  even  In  cities  far 
smaller  than  Washington,  the  old  story  be- 
gan to  emerge  again,  as  it  has  so  often  and 
so  dlscouragingly  In  the  past. 

Washington.  D.C..  is  a  disgrace,  musically, 
in  the  caliber  of  the  work  produced  In  Its 
public  schools.  The  problem  does  not  He 
In  the  teachers  or  the  students.  Who  would 
dare  to  suggest  that  school  age  children  in 
Milwaukee  or  Ph"adelphla.  St.  Louis  or  Cin- 
cinnati, are  smarter  and  more  musical  than 
those  in  Washington?  No  one  who  knows  his 
business. 

But  you  need  not  go  so  far  afield.  Cross 
the  District  line  and  listen  to  music  pro- 
grams presented  In  the  public  schools  in 
Montgomery.  Fairfax,  Arlington,  Prince 
Georges,  and  Alexandria  Counties.  Our 
neighbors  have  bands,  orchestras,  choruses, 
choirs,  madrigal  singers  and  musical  produc- 
tions showing  mature  accomplishment  from 
youngsters  In  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.  Their  programs  are  regularly  filled 
with  the  names  of  the  world's  great  com- 
{xwers  In  every  area  of  music. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  no  fit  city  for  a  music 
convention  because  Its  public  schools  are 
unable  to  produce  the  kind  of  musical  pro- 
grams that  dozens  of  other  cities  In  the  coun- 
try can  turn  out  when  a  convention  of  music 
educators  comes  around. 

Why  Is  this?  It's  the  old  story,  but  with 
something  of  a  new  twist.  Money  Is  the  old 
story.  The  new  twist  Is  that  today  so  many 
people  are  on  the  science-math  kick.  Money 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  public  schools 
comes  from  Congress.  When  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  goes  up  on  the  Hill  with 
hU  budget  In  hand,  he  Is  stlU  told  that  he  Is 
trying  to  spend  money  for  frills,  when  he 
mentions  the  arts.  The  White  House  lead 
has  not  yet  begun  to  percolate  among  some 
congressional  circles. 

Back  to  his  budgetmaklng  table  goes  the 
Superintendent  and  the  paring  knife  moves 
first  of  all  In  the  direction  of  the  arts.  Books 
on  mvislc.  Instruments  on  which  youngsters 
learn  to  play,  proper  hours  for  them  to  study 
music,  these  do  not  exist  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  In  a  very  few  places  where 
a  concerned  principal  knows  the  value  of 
music  and  art  enough  to  do  something  about 
it. 

The  teachers  are  not  to  blame.  Parents 
take  their  children  out  of  a  chorus  because 
•'they  need  the  time  to  study  their  science," 
and  principals  tell  their  music  teachers. 
"You  can  have  8  a.m.  on  Monday  for  music, 
but  on  Tuesday  put  It  at  9  ajn.,  and  on 
Wednesday  make  It  10  a.m..  but  you  will  have 
to  skip  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  it  had  bet- 
ter be  11  ajn." 

Do  you  think  I  am  making  this  up?  Not 
for  a  second.  What  school  youngster  can 
remember  a  schedule  for  music  like  that? 
Even  his  teacher  can't  remember  it. 

Do  you  want  a  clincher?  One  that  I 
verified  before  I  could  believe  It?  One  music 
teacher  told  me:  "I  have  213  classes  In 
music"  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  classes. 
That  means  that  she  sees  a  class  early 
in  February  and  then  does  not  get 
back  to  it  until  mid-May. 

Why  don't  we  cut  out  the  pretending  and 
admit  that  we  don't  really  care  about  music 
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In  Washington.  DC?  Because  until  we  stop 
the  present  hypocrisy  about  It,  we  are  simply 
making  dishonest  doubletalk. 

H.R.  12042 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  April  29,  1942, 
establishing  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board,  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
the  arts  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
cluding improved  programs  of  the  arts  In 
the  currlculums  of  the  public  schools, 
equal  to  the  aid  provided  by  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  for  their  local  art 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Recreation  Board  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  define  its  duties,  and  for  other  piu- 
poses",  approved  April  29,  1942,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  section  8-211).  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  Inunedlately  after  "Sec.  4." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  trust 
fund  authorized  by  subsection  i  a)  of  this 
section  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  1  mill  out 
of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  All  money  deposited  in  such  trust 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  th  s  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  Board  to  de- 
fray in  whole  or  in  part  the  expense  of  such 
programs  of  arts  and  crafts.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  music,  drama,  speech,  danc- 
ing (other  than  social  dancing),  lectures, 
forums  for  informal  discussions,  and  other 
progranos  to  provide  creative  opportunities 
for  education  and  participation  in  the  arts. 
as  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  deem  advisable  to  Include 
in  the  currlculums  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  ex- 
pense of  programs  for  leisure  time  participa- 
tion In  the  arts  authorized  by  section  3  of 
article  TI  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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I]XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  r«!marks.  I  wish  to  elaborate  on  the 
subject  matter  of  my  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recent  State  convention 
of  tte  Polish-American  veterans  held 
at  Webster.  Mass.,  June  2,  1962. 

This  inspiring  event  was  conducted 
this  year  in  my  great  district  and  was 
most  impressive  in  every  respect. 

It  was  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  attend  this  great  convention  of 
the  Polish -American  veterans  and  to 
welcome  all  of  them  to  our  great  Third 
Congressional  District. 

Mj  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  and 
pride  for  their  fine  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  the  veteran,  which  is  so  dear 
to  all  of  us,  and  their  stanch,  tireless, 
and  effective  support  of  our  free  way  of 
life. 

The  Polish  veterans  are  particularly 
blessed,  not  only  in  their  unselfish 
achievements,  but  in  their  rich  heritage. 


which  combines  the  best  in  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  your  noble  Polish  back- 
ground, as  well  as  the  best  of  which 
our  own  proud  Nation  can  boast. 

Many  races  and  many  peoples  have 
come  to  our  shores  seeking  escape  from 
oppression  and  tyranny,  seeking  the 
cherished  opportunity  to  live  and  devel- 
op in  this  great,  free  land,  but  it  can  be 
said  without  question  that  none  could 
ever  excel  the  Polish  veterans  and  the 
noble.  Polish  people  in  the  quality  of 
their  loyalty,  the  depth  of  their  devo- 
tion and  the  immeasurable  sweep  and 
importance  of  their  unsurpassed  contri- 
butions to  their  communities,  State,  and 
Nation. 

This  Government  owes  them  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  what  they  have 
done  to  preserve  it.  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  our  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, the  disabled,  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  weak  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  highest  concern  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  Respon- 
sive to  the  public  will,  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  simple  justice,  we  must  leave 
nothing  undone  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  have  given  their  all,  those,  like  the 
Polish  veterans,  who  have  done  so  much. 
and  their  dependents  and  dear  ones,  will 
be  at  all  times  generously  treated  and 
given  their  full  rights  and  entitlements 
under  the  great,  humane  programs 
which  Congress  has  set  up  for  these 
laudable  purposes. 

They  and  their  gallant  comrades 
fought  and  bled  for  freedom  but  un- 
fortunately, in  many  places,  men  and 
women  are  still  in  shackles,  suffering 
under  the  heel  of  cruel  tyranny,  in  some 
cases  worse  than  death. 

The  historic  Polish  nation  with  Its 
long,  glorious  history  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice  for  liberty,  the  first  to  feel  the 
mad  wrath  of  Nazi  aggression  was  un- 
justly and  ill -advisedly  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Communist  oppressors. 

That  crime,  my  friends,  was  one  of 
the  blackest  crimes  in  human  history, 
and  justice  will  not  be  done  until  the 
time -honored  Polish  nation  shall  find 
the  path  of  liberation  and  be  numbered 
once  again  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Time  and  time  again,  and  in  innumer- 
able ways,  our  great  President  has  moved 
to  help  the  Polish  people  and  under  his 
enlightened  leadership,  and  with  the 
solid  support  and  backing  of  the  free 
world,  I  hope  that  the  day  Is  not  too  far 
distant  when  the  God-fearing,  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Poland,  who  have  suf- 
fered, and  have  been  persecuted,  by  bru- 
tal Soviet  dictators,  will  soon  regain  their 
independence,  self-determination  and 
freedom. 

True  Americans  do  not  fear  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  aggressors.  We 
earnestly  seek  peace  and  friendly,  peace- 
ful relations  with  all  nations.  But  we 
do  not  intend  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  power  or  combination  of 
powers,  to  threaten,  violate,  or  destroy 
our  liberties,  and  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  free  peoples. 

Let  it  be  known  to  all  that  we  will 
militantly  defend  and  protect  our  birth- 
right and  that  we  will  never  accept  the 
cowardly  slogan  of  "Better  to  be  Red 
than  dead." 


With  peace  in  our  hearts  and  on  our 
lips,  with  the  burning  desire  for  peace 
and  our  efforts  for  peace  clear  to  the 
whole  world,  let  no  one  construe  our 
demonstrated  love  of  humanity,  our  pleas 
and  energetic  efforts  for  peace,  and  loy- 
alty to  free  institutions  as  a  sign  of 
weakness. 

Let  it  be  clear  also  that  we  will  stand 
firm  and  resolved  to  protect  our  heritage, 
come  what  may,  and  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  live  like  moles  in  the  ground 
cowering  and  trembling  before  the  great 
Red  colossus  that  is  trying  to  make 
puppets  and  slaves  out  of  all  mankind. 

The  good  Lord  has  miraculously  and 
lavishly  blessexl  our  country  with  un- 
pmralleled  strer.gth  and  prosperity.  Per- 
haps, at  times,  we  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  it,  but  let  us  never  allow  com- 
placency and  fatty  degeneration  of  our 
patriotic  and  axial  conscience  to  soften 
our  high  natisnal  purpose,  or  permit 
fear  of  mannuwie  violence  and  aggression 
to  dominate  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

With  calm  resolution  and  a  sense  of 
justice  and  ccncem  for  all  humanity, 
notwithstandlrg  disappointments  and 
obstacles,  let  us  continue  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  to  work  for  a  free  and  i>eace- 
ful  world,  hopeful  that  with  God's  grace, 
wholehearted  (^operation,  brotherhood, 
good  will  and  good  works  our  Nation  and 
the  world  may  enjoy  the  peace  with 
freedom  we  sefk. 

The  above  £.re  some  of  the  thoughts 
I  expressed  before  the  Polish -American 
Veterans  of  Massachusetts  and  I  was 
very  proud  to  be  with  such  great 
Americans. 


The  Coramunitf  Deyelo|unent  Foandation 
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IN  THE  HOU51E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  take  pleasure  in 
informing  the  Nation  of  the  important 
work  of  the  Community  Development 
Foundation.  At  this  time  that  marks 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  it  is  fitting  that  a  private  or- 
ganization whose  goals  and  methods 
have  been  premised  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Nf.tion. 

The  foimdation  was  established  to 
advance  the  understanding  and  applica- 
tion of  community  development  prin- 
ciples and  processes  in  areas  where 
poverty,  underprivilege,  and  underde- 
velopment have  been  the  basic  factors  In 
retarding  prcgress,  inhibiting  initiative, 
and  destroying  security.  The  goal  of  the 
foundation  is  to  create  "higher  standards 
of  living,  full  employment  and  conditions 
of  economic  und  social  progress  and  de- 
velopment" not  by  compulsion  or  the  im- 
position of  ideas  and  methods  that  are 
neither  wanted  nor  understood  by  the 
people  involved,  but  by  discovering  the 
felt  need,  ercouraging  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  will  benefit  by  the  fulfill- 


ment of  that  need,  and  the  provision  of 
understanding  counsel  and  reliable 
guidance  through  the  whole  process. 
Where  necessary  such  counsel  atKl  guid- 
ance may  be  supplemented  by  small 
grants  or  loans  to  be  paid  back  without 
interest  and  reused  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  projects. 

The  response  of  people  of  all  ages  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  to  the 
Peace  Corps  idea,  has  been  evidence  of 
the  inherent  idealism  and  the  basic  urge 
to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow  men  which 
exists  in  people  everjrwhere.  The  Com- 
munity Development  Foundation  has 
been  aware  of  this  evidence  of  man's  uni- 
versal kinship.  Some  of  the  concepts  and 
methods  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  already 
been  pioneered  by  the  foundation  and 
their  effectiveness  proved  in  more  than 
800  individual  projects  initiated  and 
carried  out  in  the  United  States  and 
10  European,  Asian,  and  African  nations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  the  foundation  operated  self-help 
projects  in  Greece.  Prance,  Lebanon, 
Korea  and  among  the  American  Indians 
and  in  the  southern  mountain  area  of 
the  United  States.  Through  a  program 
of  associated  projects  where  grants  and 
technical  assistance  were  provided  for 
projects  supeirised  by  the  personnel  of 
other  agencies,  either  private  or  govern- 
mental, community  development  proj- 
ects have  been  Initiated  in  Egypt. 
Ethiopia,  Morocco,  the  Cameroons  and 
Tanganyika. 

The  success  of  the  self-help  program 
as  pioneered  by  the  foundation  is  rooted 
in  the  approach  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves.  Instead  of  seeking  to  im- 
pose externally  planned  programs  which 
ignore  both  the  desires  and  the  basic 
needs  of  an  underdeveloped  area,  the 
foundation  begins  at  the  other  end  of 
the  picture.  Its  first  concern  is  to 
awaken  the  people  to  the  knowledge  that 
they  themselves  have  a  vast  reservoir 
of  power  that  can  be  translated  into 
material  value.  That  power  lies  in  their 
unemployed  time  and  ideas.  When  they 
can  be  shown  how  to  put  these  to  prac- 
tical use  that  will  bring  a  concrete  re- 
turn. It  is  not  difficult  to  mobilize  that 
power  into  positive  action. 

The  executive  director  of  the  founda- 
tion. Glen  Leet,  in  discussing  methods 
of  stimulating  self-help  has  stated: 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  people 
can  be  aroused  to  act  when  they  are  work- 
ing on  their  own  Ideas  and  are  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  the  order  and  Im- 
pcM-tance  of  the  work  to  be  done;  when  they 
themselves  will  receive  benefit  from  their 
work;  when  their  labor  results  In  an  in- 
vestment that  they  desire  to  protect;  when 
they  are  working  entirely  of  their  own  voli- 
tion without  any  compulsion  from  outside; 
when  there  U  the  Incentive  of  an  Immedi- 
ate and  certain  return  plus  the  expectation 
of  an  ultimate  greater  return  In  the  form 
of  improvement  In  their  Individual  and  col- 
lective circumstances;  when  the  amount  of 
the  immediate  return  Is  directly  related  to 
the  amount  of  the  effort  they  Invest;  when 
they  can  Invest  something  they  have  In 
abundance— idle  manpower— and  receive 
In  return  something  they  greatly  need- 
community  Improvements  and  lncrea«ed 
Income  when  the  factor  of  communal  com- 
petition is  combined  with  the  Increase  In 
the  prestige  of  the  group  or  community  in- 
volved; when  no  one  Is  making  an  unwar- 


ranted profit,  but  all  are  giving  equally  of 
their  strength,  determination  and  enthusi- 
asm; when  their  coo&denoe  in  leadership 
has  been  established  and  a  sense  of  loyaiiy 
and  community  of  interest  exists;  and 
when  the  aid  pronxlsed.  though  fimtUl.  Is  de- 
livered without  fall  and  nothing  has  been 
promised  that  cannot  be  delivered. 

This  matter  of  inducement,  usuaJly  in 
cooperation  with  local  government  or 
other  agencies,  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor. It  may  include  technical  assistance 
and  preliminai'y  counseling,  as  well  as 
supervisory  service.  It  may  be  in  the 
form  of  maierial  and  equipment  needed 
for  a  project,  as  well  as  items  not  related 
to  a  particular  project  but  greatly  in  de- 
maiKi.  such  as  seed,  fertilizer,  livestock, 
and  so  forth.  Community  Development 
Foundation  relies  sometimes  upon  the 
p>ayment  of  a  bonus  or  small  incentive 
reward  in  cash  or  commodities.  In 
each  area  where  a  community  develop- 
ment program  is  initiated,  a  continuing 
study  of  the  existing  conditions  is  made 
and  methods  adapted  to  meet  the  Indi- 
vidual and  psychological  conditions 
existing. 

In  many  programs  of  community  de- 
velopment, too  much  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  physical  and  material  considera- 
tions, and  not  enough  to  the  psycho- 
logical factors  that  motivate  a  particular 
group  or  community.  The  foundation 
takes  great  care  to  study  the  mental 
and  spiritual  climate  that  has  produced 
present  conditions  In  an  area.  The 
fundamentfil  character  of  the  people, 
their  basic  patterns  of  thought,  all  of 
the  elements  that  will  be  neces&arj'  to 
stir  the  imagination,  awaken  the  spirit 
and  arouse  the  desire  to  act  must  be  part 
of  the  overall  planning.  For  this  reason 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  the  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  counseling,  super- 
vising, and  working  with  a  project,  have 
a  sen.se  of  empathy  with  the  group  and 
be  able  to  understand  and  translate  the 
often  inarticulate  but  nonetheless  power- 
ful desires  for  Improvement  that  lie 
within  the  heart  of  every  man.  Major 
responsibility  is  placed  with  Indigenous 
persormel.  This  requires  training  pro- 
grams which,  though  time  consuming, 
more  than  pay  the  cost  in  results  ob- 
tained. 

Thus  the  significant  element  In  each 
self-help  or  community  development  pro- 
gram is  not  that  the  princli*al  concern 
has  been  for  the  supplying  of  material 
thiivgs.  but  for  the  creation  of  a  vital 
change  In  the  spirit  of  men  and  wwnen. 
The  concern  has  been  to  restore  vision, 
to  reawaken  Initiative,  to  cultivate 
human  dignity  and  constructive  self- 
evaluation,  to  replace  despair  with  hope, 
poverty  with  greater  security  and  assure 
to  the  lonely  and  the  forgotten  the 
knowledge  that  their  fellowmen  are 
aware  of  their  need  and  eager  to  help 
them  satisfy  it. 

Mr.  Leet  lists  10  steps  Involved  in  the 
community  development  process  used 
by  the  foundation : 

First.  A  group  of  people  living  under 
conditions  of  misery  and  apathy  must 
be  given  the  concept  and  the  ooniriction 
that  their  situation  is  not  hopeless— 
that  by  taking  positive  action  they  can 
overcome  the  forces  that  hold  them  to 
a  life  of  poverty. 
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Second.  They  are  told  that  there  are 
people  in  America  who  are  interested  *m 
them  and  care  enough  to  be  willing  to 
help  them  help  themselves  to  make  a 
better  We  for  their  children. 

Third.  They  are  encouraged  once 
more  to  dream,  to  make  plans,  to  take 
stock  of  their  own  resources  and  poten- 
tialities. ^ .    J    ii. 

Fourth.  They  must  be  helped  to  do  the 
hard  thinking  and  constructive  planning 
that  is  necessary  to  transform  their 
dreams  into  practical  action. 

Fifth.  They  are  helped  to  secure  the 
technical  advice  and  assistance  that  will 
enable  them  to  keep  their  plans  realistic 
so  that  they  may  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful completion. 

Sixth.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  their  plan,  they  are  provided  with  a 
small  grant  or  loan  as  capital  to  meet 
conditions  beyond  their  power  to  solve 
otherwise . 

Seventh.  They  are  shown  how  to  keep 
simple  records  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture and  make  reports  on  the  progress 
of  their  projects. 

Eighth.  They  are  encouraged  to  rein- 
vest part  of  any  gains  so  that  a  chain 
reaction  of  progress  will  be  established. 
Ninth.  They  are  expected  to  help  oth- 
ers in  the  community  by  encouraging 
self-help  and  by  making  prompt  repay- 
ment of  loans  so  that  the  funds  may  be 
used  over  and  over. 

Tenth.  It  must  be  brought  ever  closer 
to  them  the  fact  that  their  friends  in 
America  respect  them  for  their  courage 
and  industry  and  follow  their  progress 
with  faith  in  their  power  to  succeed. 

Through  such  a  program  113  new  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  and  initiated 
by  Community  Development  Foundation 
during  the  past  year.  The  spirit  of  the 
villages  has  been  awakened.  They  have 
accomplished  things  they  have  only 
talked  about  for  generations.  Canals 
have  been  dug,  reservoirs  built,  trees 
planted,  roads  opened,  schools  built  and 
repaired,  playgrounds  created  and  vil- 
lage industries  developed.  All  this  was 
done  by  the  people  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  their  children.  The 
foundation's  help,  measured  in  actual 
dollars  expended  was  very  small — about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1962— yet  the  in- 
tangible help  cannot  be  measured  for  it 
Involves  the  sharing  of  our  faith,  the 
countless  hours  of  counseling,  of  provid- 
ing psychological  encouragement,  the 
transmitting  of  technical  help  by  trained 
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personnel,  the  endless  hours  spent  m  re- 
search and  study  of  each  area  and  each 
submitte<i  project,  the  establishing  of 
conflden<;e.  the  arousing  of  enthusiasm, 
the  support  given  during  long  months  of 
actual  labor  on  a  project — all  the  in- 
finitesimal skills,  work  and  inspiration 
that  con;ribute  to  ultimate  success. 

In  Korea,  where  hunger  is  an  ever- 
present  tlireat,  there  is  a  preference  for 
projects  that  will  increase  food  produc- 
tivity. IJi  Suh  Kan  Jon  Ri.  deepening 
a  canal  increased  rice  production.  In 
O  Kum  Ri,  a  reservoir  and  in  Tae  Chun 
Ri,  a  river  dam  and  dike  construction 
also  increased  rice  production.  In  II  Jik 
Ri,  repairs  to  a  dam  led  to  road  improve- 
ments, the  making  of  a  children's  play- 
ground, and  the  development  of  a  live- 
stock piogram. 

On  the  barren,  rocky  mountain  sides 
of  Lebanon,  the  planting  of  fruit,  olive 
and  nut  trees  often  represents  the  best 
means  of  increasing  village  income. 
Thousa:.ids  of  trees  have  been  planted 
through  such  projects  in  Kfune,  Shikhan, 
BihdidE.t,  and  Bysour. 

In  Greece,  village  people  improved  the 
conditions  of  life  for  their  children  by 
providing  new  schoolhouses  for  Karytsa 
and  Ellopia;  new  roads  for  Pyli  and  Oro- 
pos;  clsan  drinking  water  for  the  chil- 
dren ol  Romano,  Phokae.  and  Kyrasvry- 
si.  An  analysis  of  12  projects  in  which 
the  foundation  actively  participated  dur- 
ing the  year  shows  that  they  benefited 
4,523  people. 

In  Fiance,  a  dilapidated  school  in  Tre- 
ogan  \.'as  renovated;  the  old  tradition 
of  handweaving  was  revived  for  the  girls 
of  Ploiiguerneau:  on  the  isle  of  Molene  a 
handicraft  workshop  made  possible  the 
production  of  leather  goods,  bcKik  covers, 
and  a5h  trays,  a  muddy  schoolyard  was 
converted  into  an  attractive  courtyard 
and  a  lecreation  room  was  added.  Rieux 
constricted  an  athletic  field  and  play- 
ground; and  an  apple  orchard  project 
was  undertaken  by  schoolchildren  in 
Langon. 

In  I'Yance  the  value  of  the  self-help 
contributed  by  the  people  was  4  times 
Community  Development  Foundation 
grantvS  in  Greece,  6  times;  in  Korea,  17 
times;  and  in  Lebanon.  10  times.  Here 
is  a  riisult  that  can  be  considered  with 
rightful  pride. 

Far  more  important  even  than  the  ac- 
tual benefit  to  the  communities  involved, 
was  the  bond  of  fellow  feeling,  the  warm 
sense  of  friendship  and  empathy,  the 
proof  of  America's  good  will  that  has 


been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  founda- 
tion's greatest  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding. 

The  fact  {hat  the  foundation's  pro- 
grams are  supported  predominantly  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  individual 
Americans,  as  well  as  by  groups  and 
organizations  who  recognize  this  Na- 
tion's responsibility  to  prove  her  good 
intent,  is  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
good  will  of  Americans  and  their  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  people  of  newly 
developed  nations. 

I  call  attention  to  the  work  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Community  Development 
Foundation  because  of  the  conviction 
that  here  there  has  been  a  demonstration 
of  principles  and  methods  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  to  the  United  States  in 
its  relationships  with  other  countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  principles  and 
methods  of  community  development  can 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States  and 
stren<J!then  the  bonds  of  understanding 
forged  by  such  programs  between  people 
of  this  country  and  other  nations. 

The  Community  Development  Founda- 
tion is  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  and 
nonpolitical  organization  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut on  September  1.  1959.  It  is  regis- 
tered with  the  U.S.  State  Department 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid,  and  under  a  Treasury  ruling  of 
July  6.  1961.  contributions  to  its  program 
are  tax  exempt. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  ac- 
quainting this  honorable  body  with  the 
work  of  Save  the  Children  Federation, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  its  vital 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  international 
child  welfare.  The  Community  Devel- 
opment Foundation  is  a  sister  organiza- 
tion. In  return  for  substantial  support 
in  the  way  of  grants  from  the  federation, 
the  Community  Development  Foimda- 
tion  has  operated  demonstration  projects 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
has  engaged  in  research  and  evaluation 
activities  on  programs  initiated  by  the 
federation. 

The  Community  Development  Foun- 
dation is  now  preparing  a  training  course 
in  community  development  and  has  tech- 
nical publications  dealing  with  different 
aspects  of  community  development. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Community  Development 
Foundation.  United  Nations  Plaza  at 
46th  Street.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThIRSIMY,  JlNE  11,  1%2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,   offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  6:  37:  He  that  cometh  to  me  I 
will  in  no  imse  cast  out. 

Eternal  God,  at  the  noon  hour  of  this 
new  day.  we  are  again  approaching  and 
appearing  in  humility  before  the  throne 
of  Thy  grace,  where  none  has  ever  been 
repelled  or  sent  away  emptyhanded. 

Grant  that  although  the  vicissitudes 
of   life   often  overtake  us,   causing  our 


feelings  and  thoughts  to  ebb  and  flow, 
we  may  find  peace  of  mind  and  heart  in 
Thy  love  and  refuge  from  fear  in  the  as- 
surance of  Thy  divine  solicitude  and  care. 

Amid  the  dark  and  fluctuating  shad- 
ows of  time  may  we  keep  open  widely  the 
windows  of  our  souls  and  receive  a  more 
revealing  insight  of  our  blessed  Lord  who 
is  "the  Master  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

In  His  name  we  offer  our  prayer  jf 
penitence,  praise,  and  petition.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  11289.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defer^se  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
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of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
pinia,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  snd  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  LATE  HQ-^ORABLE  CHARLES  P. 
NELSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  f;om  Maine  IMr.  TupperI. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
e.xtreme  regret  that  I  inform  the  House 
of  the  passing  of  a  former  Member,  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Nelson,  of  Augusta.  Maine. 

Charles  Nelson  was  born  in  Waterville, 
Maine.  July  2,  1907,  the  son  of  former 
Conpressman  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Nelson. 
He  resided  in  Augu.sta,  Maine,  most  of 
his  life,  and  practiced  law  in  this  city  in 
the  firm  of  NeLson  &  Nelson. 

He  served  the  city  of  Augusta  as  its 
mayor  in  1947  find  1948. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  being  discharged 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  awarded 
the  Presidentif.l  citation,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1948 
and  served  ur.til  1956.  when  ill  health 
forced  him  to  retire. 

Charles  Nelson  was  a  genial,  scholarly 
man,  with  a  cry  wit.  and  a  warm  per- 
sonality. Those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  a.s  a  friend  will  miss  his 
helpful  coursel  and  comradeship. 
Throughout  a  distinguished  public  career 
he  always  kepi  the  common  touch.  His 
death,  Friday,  June  8,  1962.  removes  from 
the  Maine  scene  a  man  who  contributed 
much  to  the  people  of  his  community 
and  State. 

Mrs.  Tuppei  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nelson  and  his 
daughter,  as  well  a.s  other  members  of 
the  family. 

My  coUeaRic.  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  Congressman  Clifford  McIntire, 
is  unavoidably  absent  today  on  business 
for  the  House,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  that  his  lemarks  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  LTimediately  following  my 
own.  I  also  r?quest  that  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  Congressman 
Peter  Garland,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  and  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  make  their 
remarks  a  pait  of  the  legislative  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  sadness  that  I  com- 
ment to  this  House  on  the  passing  of 
Charles  P.  Nelson,  a  former  Congress- 
man who  very  ably  represented  Maine's 
Second  Congressional  District  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Charley,  as  he  was  known  to  most  of 
us,  was  but  54  years  of  age  when  he  left 
us,  and  it  is  sad  to  ponder  that  destiny 
called  him  in  the  full  flower  of  his  life. 
There  is.  however,  some  semblance  of 
consolation  in  realizing  that  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  this  man  to  count  it  better 
to  put  life  into  years  rather  than  years 
into  life. 


After  graduating  from  Cony  High 
School  in  Augusta,  Charles  Nelson  at- 
tended and  graduated  from  Colby  Col- 
lege in  Waterville,  Maine.  He  then 
went  to  Harvard  and  here  earned  his 
law  degree. 

For  the  period  1931-32  he  was  a 
secretary  to  his  father,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Nelson,  a  Congressman  from 
Maine.  In  the  years  that  followed  he 
engaged  in  general  practice  of  law  in 
Augusta.  Maine,  and  in  1942  he  entered 
the  military  service,  at  first  serving  as  an 
intelligence  oflRcer  with  a  heavy  bomber 
group  in  England  and  later  performing 
as  a  legal  officer  to  the  military  air  ad- 
viser at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  London.  In 
1946  he  was  discharged  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  after  2  years  of  service  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations,  and  in 
his  later  civilian  life  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. 

After  serving  as  mayor  of  Maine's 
capital  city,  Augusta,  during  1947  and 
1948,  Charles  Nelson  became  what  his 
father  was  before  him.  a  Congressman. 
He  very  effectively  represented  Maine's 
Second  Congressional  District  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1949  to 
1956,  serving  as  an  important  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  In  1956  he  retired  from  Con- 
gress because  of  ill  health. 

Following  his  retirement  from  public 
life.  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  he  served  as  a 
moderator  for  the  town  of  West  Bath, 
Maine,  and  he  acted  as  the  chief  trial 
attorney  for  the  State  of  Maine  Highway 
Commission. 

All  who  knew  Charles  Nelson  respected 
him  for  his  keen  mind  and  warm  per- 
sonality. He  was  one  of  those  who  gave 
much  of  himself  to  others,  and  so  it  is 
that  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1951,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  associatmg  and 
working  with  Charley  Nelson,  and  I  deem 
it  my  great  fortune  to  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  his  wise  counsel  and  advice  in  the 
early  days  of  my  congressional  service. 

Charles  Nelson  epitomized  that  combi- 
nation of  talent  and  personality  that  is 
not  too  often  found  in  men.  and  as  he 
will  be  gravely  missed  by  his  family,  so 
will  his  absence  be  poignantly  felt  by 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  call 
him  friend. 

To  Mr.  Nelson's  wife  and  daughter. 
Mrs.  McIntire  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
svmpathy,  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
bright  memories  of  the  past  will  serve 
to  soften  the  shadows  of  sadness  that  fall 
upon  them  in  this  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herewith  certain 
news  reports  relative  to  Congressman 
Nelson : 

I  Prom  the  Bangor   i  Maine  i   Daily  News. 

June  9,  19621 

Former    U.S.    Congressm.an    Nflson    Dies- 

AvcusTA    Rites   Slated    Sunday 

.'WcrsTA— Ex-Congressman  Charles  P  Nel- 
son's funeral  will  be  at  2; 30  p.m.  Sunday  in 
South  Parish  Congregational  Church. 

The  54-year-old  Republican,  who  repre- 
sented Maine's  Second  District  from  1949 
through  1956.  died  Friday.  He  had  been  ill 
with  cancer  many  months. 


FORMER    AUGUSTA    MAYOR 

His  father,  the  late  John  E.,  also  was  a 
Maine  Congressman. 

Charles  was  a  former  mayor  of  Augusta 
and  the  first  chairman  of  the  Maine  Council 
of  Young  Republicans. 

A  graduate  of  Colby  College  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  he  was  a  World  War  II  vete.'-an. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Arlene,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth,  by  a  former  wife  who  died 

WON    BRONZE    STAR 

While  in  Congress.  Nelson  sat  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees. 

He  won  the  Bronze  Star  and  Legion  of 
Merit  in  World  War  II.  He  served  as  intel- 
ligence officer  with  a  heavy  bomber  group 
in  England,  later  aa  legal  officer  to  the  air 
adviser  in  the  London  Embassy 

The  Waterville  native  was  a  Mason  Elk 
Kiwanian,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 
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I  From   the   Portland    (Maine)    Press   Herald. 
June  9,  19621 

Servicks    .Set    for    Sunday    for    Pormfr 
Congressman 

Augusta  —Ex-Congressman  Charles  P  Nel- 
son's ftineral  will  be  at  2:30  p.m  Sunday  in 
South  Parish   Congregational  Church. 

The  54-year-old  Republican,  who  repre- 
sented Maine's  Second  District  from  1949 
through  1956,  died  Friday.  He  had  been  ill 
with  cancer  many  months. 

His  father,  the  late  John  E  .  also  was  a 
Maine  Congressman 

Charles  was  a  former  mayor  of  Augusta 
and  the  first  chairman  of  the  Maine  Council 
of  Young  Republicans. 

A  graduate  of  Colby  College  and  Harvard 
L;^w  School,  he  was  a  World  War  II  veteran 

He  leaves  his  widow.  Arlene,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth,  by  a  former  wife  who  died 

While  in  Congress,  Nelson  sat  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees. 

He  won  '.he  Bronze  Star  and  Legion  of 
Merit  ;n  World  War  II.  He  served  as  intel- 
ligence officer  with  a  heavy  bomber  group 
in  England,  later  as  legal  officer  to  the  air 
adviser  in  the  London  Embassy 

The  Wat«Tvllle  native  was  a  Mason.  Eik. 
Kiwanian  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion 


Reed  in    rRlBUTE  to  Charles  P    Nelson 

Augusta — Governor  Reed  said  Friday  he 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  ol  the  death  of 
former  US  Representative  Charles  P  Nel- 
son, of  Augusta. 

'Mr  Nelson  distinguished  himself  at  .'iev- 
eral  levels  of  Government  and  was  widely 
respected  for  the  effective  representation 
which  he  gave.  Reed  said  In  a  statement 

■  Congressman  Nelson  was  a  capable  afcir- 
nev  and  a  tireless  worker  for  his  p:iriy 
Great  were  his  contributions  to  the  Young 
Republican  organization  and  many  were  his 
friends  throughout  Maine  and  the  Nation   " 


I  From   the  Portland   (Malnei    Sunday 

Telegram.  June  10.  1962  | 

McIntire  Pays  Tribute  to  Charles  Nelson 

Washington. — Representative  Clifford  G 
McIntire.  who  served  In  the  House  with  the 
lat*  Representative  Charles  P  Nelson,  said 
Saturday  of  Nelson's  death: 

"The  passing  of  Maine's  distinguished 
citizen,  the  former  Representative  Nelson, 
brings  to  a  close  a  career  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  hicality.  State  and  the  Federal 
Government 

T  shall  always  treasure  the  privilege  I  had 
of  serving  in  Congress  with  Charlie  His 
many  kindnesses  to  me  as  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber, the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his    coHe.igiies     hi--^    keen    perception    of    the 
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law,  ItgLuUion,  and  the  Issues,  were  at- 
tributes conspicuous  In  his  long  service  to 
his  State  and  Nation,  In  his  military,  private, 
and  public  life.  Mrs.  Mclntlre  Joins  me  In 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nelson, 
Betty  Anne,  and  other  members  ol  the  Nel- 
sun  r.imily. 

(Prom  the  Portland    (Maine)    Press  Herald, 
Jane  11.  19621 

Flneral  Services  Are  Held  for 
Ch.^rles  Nelson 

A':^crsT.'^  —  Gov.  Jchn  H.  Reed,  two  former 
Governors,  two  Maine  Congressmen,  and  a 
former  Senator  Joined  other  dignitaries  in 
serving  as  honorary  bearers  at  funeral  serv- 
ices for  Charles  P.  Nelson,  former  Republican 
Congressman.  Sunday  afternoon  at  South 
Parish  Congregi.tional  Church. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Sargant  of  Bath 
Congregational  Church  officiated  and  the 
Reverend  Kenneth  E.  Brooks  assisted  him. 

Mr.  Nelson  served  as  Republican  Congress- 
man from  Maine's  Second  District  from  1949 
to  1955. 

Serving  as  honorary  bearers  were  Governor 
Reed,  Representatives  Clifford  G.  Mclntlre, 
and  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  former  Senator  Fred- 
erick G.  Payne,  former  Governors  Burton  M. 
Cross  and  Sumner  Sewall,  Chief  Justice 
Robert  Williamson,  Judges  Randolph  Weath- 
erbee,  Harold  C.  Marden,  F.  Harold  EKibord, 
Dr.  Roland  L.  McKay,  Alfred  Sweeney,  Cyril 
July,  Alfred  LaCasse,  Alfred  Toulouse,  Fred 
Lord,  Walter  M.  Sanborn,  Harry  Philbrlck, 
Willard  C.  Ellis.  George  C.  West.  Henry 
Thyng,  Richard  Bell,  James  Acheson,  Dr. 
Louis  Johnson,  Gordon  Drew,  Bernard  Re- 
gan. Frank  Farrington,  Max  Stoddard,  Fred 
Scribner,  Jr..  James  Reid,  Ernest  Goodspeed, 
St.,  Pred  Marshall.  Mayor  Sylvlo  GUbert.  Roy 
Hussey,  Sr.,  and  Lewis  Sheaffer. 

Acting  bearers  were  John  Diplock,  Asa 
Richardson,  Brooks  Brown,  Jr.,  Jay  Lawrence, 
Earle  Stockman,  and  Dr.  Alonzo  Garcelon. 

Serving  as  ushers  were  Harold  Schnurle, 
Prank  Southard.  Jr.,  Arthur  Tiffin.  Harrison 
PhUbrick,  and  Arthxu:  Hebert. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Auburn  for  cre- 
mation. 


II 


[Prom  the  Kennebec  Journal  June  9.  1962) 
Former  Concressm.^n  Ch.^rles  Nelson  Dead 

Charles  P.  Nelson,  former  Republican 
Congressman  from  Maine's  Second  District, 
died  Friday  at  Augusta  General  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness.     He  was  aged  54. 

He  was  born  July  2.  1907,  In  Waterville, 
son  of  Congressman  John  E.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet (Crosby)  Nelson.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Augusta  during  most  of  his  life. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Ar- 
lene  Skilllns,  of  Augusta;  one  daughter.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ann  Nelson.  Augusta;  two  brothers. 
Dr.  John  Nelson.  New  York  City,  and  At- 
torney Atwood  Nelson.  Winthrop;  four  sis- 
ters. Miss  Margaret  Nelson,  Winthrop; 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Hickey,  Augusta;  Mrs.  Faith 
Graham,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Kahn,  Syossct.  Long  Island.  NY,  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Mr  Nelson  was  graduated  from  Colby  Col- 
lege in  1928  and  received  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1931. 
Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Army  In  1942,  he  was  discharged  In  1946 
with  the  rank  of  lieut-enant  colonel.  His 
decorations  Included  the  ETC  Ribbon  with 
four  battle  stars,  the  Presidential  Citation, 
Bronze  Star,  and  Legion  of  Merit. 

He  was  mayor  of  Augusta  in  1947-48  and 
s?rved  four  terms  as  Second  District  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  from  1949  to  1955. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks.  Masons,  Kl- 
wanis,  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  Zeta  Psl  Fraternity. 

Governor  Reed  said  he  was  deeply  saddened 
to  learn  of  Nelson's  death. 

•Mr.  Nelson  distinguished  himself  at  sev- 
eral levels  of  government  and  was  widely  re- 


spected for  the  effective  representation 
which  he  fave  •  *  *."  Reed  said  In  a  state- 
ment. 

"Congrefsman  Nelson  was  a  capable  at- 
torney and  a  tireless  worker  for  his  party. 
Great  were  his  contributions  to  tlie  Young 
Repubiic.ui  organization  and  many  were  his 
friends  tliroughout  Maine  and  the  Nation." 

Followirg  his  service  in  Congress  he  re- 
turned to  legal  practice.  In  Bath,  and  was 
named  director  of  that  city's  Urban  Renewal 
Authority, 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  South 
Parish  Congregational  Church  at  2:30  p.m. 
Sunday. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  members  of  the  Maine  doloia- 
tion  and  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
cxpressirt?  my  sorrow  in  the  pa.s5ing  of 
Charles  P.  NeLson. 

Charle;  Nelson  served  his  district,  his 
S^ate,  and  his  country  with  quiet  dis- 
tinction. All  of  those  who  knew  him 
respected  him  and  admired  him  for  his 
ability  and  his  devotion  to  public  service. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  his  passin.s.  and  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  express! n-r  my  sincTC 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  "Skip,"  and  his 
dau'hter.  Bi^tty  Anne. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Maine  in 
expressing  my  most  sincere  sorrow  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  my  former  very 
close  friend  and  colleague,  Charles  P. 
Nelson,  of  Maine. 

Charlie  Nelson  and  I  developed  a  very 
close  friendship  during  the  years  he  was 
here  in  Congress  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  he  and  his  wife  in  their  home  in 
Maine  as  a  guest  and  I  have  likewise 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  the  Nelsons 
in  my  home  here  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Although  we  lived  on  exactly  opposite 
ends  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  parallel  in  our  life- 
time activities.  We  were  born  within  a 
year  of  each  other  and  subsequently  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Law  School  within 
a  year  of  each  other.  While  I  was  prac- 
ticing law  in  Oregon  prior  to  World 
War  II,  Charlie  was  practicing  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict  we  both  entered  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  served  in  its  combat  intel- 
ligence division  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  European  theater  of 
operations. 

Charlie  was  elected  to  Congress  just  2 
years  after  I  came  here  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  together  and  serving 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  both 
as  members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Charlie  was  a  dedicated 
worker  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
defense  while  at  the  same  time  never 
forgetting  the  interest  of  his  own  State 
and  district.  Regret  was  expressed  by 
many  of  us  when  he  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  Congress  as  we  felt  he  was 
a  valuable  Member,  that  neither  the 
country,  his  State,  nor  his  district  could 
afford  to  lose  him. 

I  want  to  again  express  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  dis- 
tressing news  for  me  to  hear  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  former  colleague. 
Charles  Nelson,  of  Maine.  During  the 
time  that  he  and  I  served  together  in 


Congress,  I  found  him  to  be  a  friendly, 
capable,  and  thoroughly  honorable  per- 
son. He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  one  who  left  liis  mark  in  these  Ici^-is- 
lative  Halls.  On  this  sad  occasion,  I 
extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  NlI- 
son  and  liis  family. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE     JOHN     C. 
SCHAFER 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.'^s  the  Hnu.'^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rt  marks. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
unpleasant  duty  to  advise  the  House  that 
my  predecessor  three  times  removed,  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Schafer,  succumbed 
to  a  heart  attack  last  weekend  at  his 
home  in  Pewaukee.  Wis. 

Mr.  Schafer  represented  the  Fourth 
District  of  Wisconsin  for  seven  terms. 
He  was  elected  to  the  68th  Congress  and 
the  four  succeeding  Congresses — March 
1923  to  March  1933.  He  was  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1932  and  lost  two  suc- 
ceeding congressional  elections.  Mr. 
Schafer  returned  to  the  House  in  1939 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  76th  Con- 
gress. He  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  reelection  in  1940  and  in  the 
three  succeeding  congressional  elections. 
Born  in  Milwaukee  in  1893.  Mr. 
Schafer  lived  for  years  in  a  log  house 
his  great-grandfather  built  after  coming 
to  this  country  from  Alsace-Lorraine. 

He  attended  schools  in  Wauwatosa  and 
West  Allis,  Wis.,  both  cities  located  in 
the  Fourth  District.  Mr.  Schafer  left 
high  .school  to  work  as  an  office  boy  for 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 
In  World  War  I.  he  served  22  months  in 
France  with  the  13th  Elngineers. 

He  was  with  the  French  4th  Army  at 
Champagne  and  with  the  French  2d 
Army  at  Verdun,  St.  Mihiel,  and  Meuse- 
Argonne.  He  was  discharged  on  May 
14,  1919. 

Mr.  Schafer  entered  politics  in  1920 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly of  Wisconsin  as  a  LaFollette  Pro- 
gressive. He  rode  the  progressive  wave 
into  Congress  in  1923. 

In  the  next  10  years  he  became  a  well- 
known,  flamboyant  political  figure.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  the  older  Members 
of  this  body  will  remember  John  C.  Scha- 
fer a.<=  a  powerful-voiced  and  determined 
legislator.  It  i.s  said  that  when  he  .«;poke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  could  be 
heard  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  clear 
to  the  White  House.  His  was  a  very 
colorful  career. 

Mr.  Schafer  broke  with  the  LaFol- 
lette group  in  1926  and  became  a  con- 
servative Republican.  He  remained  so 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Upon  his  return  to  private  life  in  1941, 
he  engaged  In  the  sale  of  automotive 
electrical  equipment  and  insurance  as  a 
resident  of  Oak  Park,  111.  After  retiring 
.'leveral  years  ago.  Mr.  Schafer  moved  to 
Pewaukee  where  he  lived  with  his 
brother.  The  former  Congressman  was 
69  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Zablocki  and  I,  and 
I  am  sure  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, extend  to  Mrs.  Schafer  and  to 
John  C.  Schafer's  family,  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLASS  HE:LPS  STRICKEN  BOY 

Mr.  HECHI-ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  iio  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  senior  class  of  Glen 
Lake,  Mich.,  Community  High  School 
worked  and  saved  for  4  years  to  collect 
$700  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. However,  members  of  the  class  dis- 
covered that  one  of  its  members.  Duane 
Richardson,  a  star  on  the  Glen  Lake 
basketball  team,  had  contracted  cancer, 
and  his  family  could  not  afford  the  nec- 
essary radiation  treatments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  days  before  gradua- 
tion the  members  of  the  Glen  Lake  class 
voted  unanimously  to  give  the  entire 
$700  to  their  classmate  and  thereby  sac- 
rificed their  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  their  decision  to  sac- 
rifice, I  believe  these  students  have  done 
something  which  is  more  important  than 
perhaps  they  even  realize.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  devotion  to  American 
ideals  which  on  a  small  scale  is  similar 
to  the  principles  we  honor  here  in  the 
historic  shrines  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Therefore.  I  believe  they  would  under- 
stand and  appreciate  even  more  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 
I  hope  many  others  will  join  with  me  in 
contributing  personally  toward  this  trip 
in  order  to  enable  this  very  worthwhile 
group  of  students  of  the  Glen  Lake, 
Mich.,  Community  High  School  to  make 
their  trip  to  Washington  after  all. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

Mr.  THOMAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  745)  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
iRept.  No.  1822).  which  was  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  and,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  of  yesterday.  I  ask  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  745',  making  supple- 


mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Thomas  1? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  when  permission  was 
granted  making  consideration  of  this 
joint  resolution  in  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  it  was  secured  yesterday.  I 
was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  but 
permission  was  secured  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  TaberI.  The 
gentleman  can  find  that  in  the  Record 
at  page  9666, 1  am  advised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  time  on  yester- 
day permission  was  asked  and  granted 
that  makes  this  resolution  in  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  TaberI 
on  the  floor.  Can  he  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  the  approximate  time 
that  request  was  made? 
Mr.  TABER.  At  5: 45. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thinJc 
this  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  the  House.  Yesterday  afternoon, 
after  special  orders  were  well  unden\-ay. 
I  was  assured  there  would  be  no  business 
of  a  general  nature  transacted.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  taking  up  this  resolution 
today.  What  I  am  protesting  and  point- 
ing out  to  Members  of  the  House  is  that 
we  have  every  right  to  a.ssume  that  when 
special  orders  have  started,  no  further 
business  of  the  House  of  a  general  na- 
ture will  be  undertaken.  What  I  am 
pointing  out  is  that  this  can  become  a 
dangerous  practice  for  Members,  and  I 
am  one  of  them,  in  all  the  business  that 
comes  to  the  floor  and  the  procedure  by 
which  it  gets  here. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  under- 
standing here  and  now  that  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  put  upon  notice,  except 
in  the  event  of  some  grave  emergency, 
that  permission  will  not  be  granted  for 
the  transaction  of  business  of  a  general 
nature  after  the  special  orders  have 
started  in  the  afternoon,  following  the 
disposition  of  regularly  scheduled  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  but  agree 
with  what  my  able  and  genial  friend 
from  Iowa  has  said,  but  I  understand 
this  came  up  rather  suddenly,  so  it  put 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  a  rather 
hurried  position.  I  am  sure  this  will 
not  occur  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad  to  have  that 

ASSUTftriCC 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  was  rather  an 
emergency  situation,  and  I  regret  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolird  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  rev- 
enues, receipts,  and  funds,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  certain  activities  of  government  for 
which  provision  would  be  made  In  H.R 
11038,  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  iy62.  Prortded.  That  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  those  items  in  H.R  11038 
as  to  which  Congress  has  received  notice 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  an  apportionment  on  a  basis  indi- 
cating a  necessity  for  a  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental estimate  as  required  by  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  6651  :  Prortded  further.  That  in  case 
an  item  is  carried  in  both  versions  of  H.R 
11038  but  at  a  different  amount  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  than  that  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  lower  uf  the  two  amounts  shall  prevail. 

Sec  2.  There  are  also  hereby  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  Items  carried  in  H.R.  11038.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  for  payment  of  (a)  claims 
and  judgment-s.  including  "acquisition  of 
land  and  building,  Chicago.  Illinois";  (b)  the 
judiciary  fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners; 
and  (ci  Department  of  Justice,  fees  and  ex- 
penses of  witnesses. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross!  that  this  bill  when  it 
left  the  Senate  had  about  $560  million  in 
it.  and  this  joint  resolution  calls  for  only 
$133  million,  so  that  cuts  it  down  three- 
fourths. 

E>oes  my  able  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Jensen  1  desire  any  time? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
want  to  say  that  I  favor  this  joint  reso- 
lution and  hope  it  will  have  the  imani- 
mous  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  A  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC    DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11990)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
11990,  with  Mr.  Jennings  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]  had  1  hour  and  5 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes]  had  40 
minutes  remaining. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorvun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

Abernethy 
Addonizlo 
Alford 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Ash  more 
Ay  res 
BUtch 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Brews  tar 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Colmer 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Davis,  Tenn. 


[Roll  No.  109] 

Dent 

Dooley 

Downing 

Penton 

Flood 

Glenn 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grimn 

Hoffman,  Mich 

HoUfleld 

Horan 

Jensen 

Kearns 

Keogh 

KUburn 


Mclntlre 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
MUler. 

Oeorge  P. 
Moulder 
Norrell 
Powell 
Riley 
. Saund 
Scherer 
Shelley 
Stubblcfleld 
Thompson,  N.J. 
ToUefson 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resxuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  11990.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  389  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
ab-sentew  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Commtttec  resumed  Its  slttinu. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  tvmw 
Louisiana  (Mr  Booosl. 

Mr.  BOOQS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  can  be  said  as  a  matter  of  fact.  tl\at 
no  Member  of  this  body  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  likes  to  have  to  vote  on  a 
bill  such  as  the  one  now  pending  before 
us. 

The  question  that  we  have  to  resolve 
is  what  course  is  best  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  tliat  this  is  a  matter  upon  which 
men  of  equal  dedication,  of  equal  sincer- 
ity, can  disagree.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  one  can  disagree  with  the 
facts  that  we  have  before  us,  if  we  will 
just  listen  to  them. 

Yesterday  our  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  very  aptly  de- 
fined the  situation  facing  the  House.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  is,  in  effect,  emer- 
gency legislation  involving  the  credit 
standing  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  just  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Con- 
press  has  not  only  authorized,  but  has 
appropriated  money  for  the  expenditures 
which  call  for  extending  the  Govern- 
ment's line  of  credit. 

The  best  analogy  I  can  think  of  is  one 
we  all  understand  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  any  American  family.  In  effect, 
we  have  secured  a  charge  account  for  our 
wife,  let  her  go  uptown  and  make  pur- 
chases, and  now  we  have  received  the 
bill  from  the  department  store  and  we 
do  not  have  enough  cash  on  hand  to  pay 
the  bill.  No  one  would  argue  that  this  is 
not  a  legitimate,  bona  fide  debt. 

What  would  any  honest,  conscientious 
American  family  do  in  such  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  this  family  wants  to 


retain  its  credit  rating,  it  really  has  no 
choice  but  to  go  out  and  borrow  money 
or  to  prevail  upon  the  department  store 
to  extend  the  period  for  payment.  The 
analogy  goes  ever  further.  If  the  de- 
partment stores  does  extend  the  period 
for  payment  it  costs  the  family  more  in- 
terest. If  too  many  families  do  this,  it 
upsets  the  budgeting  and  financial 
problems  of  the  department  stores. 
There  are  other  obvious  repercu.ssions 
that  follow. 

We  are  on  the  floor  today  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized  expenditures,  appropriated 
the  money  and  pursuant  to  this,  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  have  performed  or 
planned  routine  and  nece?=sar5'  functions 
of  Government.  The  bills  are  coming 
in,  and  soon  we  will  not  have  tlic  money 
on  hand  to  pay  them.  It  was  alleged 
yesterday  that  since  in  advance  of  a  vote 
on  this  bill  many  people,  including  de- 
fense contractors,  were  alerted  to  what 
would  happen  if  we  are  not  able  to  pay 
our  bills  as  they  come  in  that  there  has 
been  blackmail. 

Mr,  Chairman,  these  warnings  have 
simply  .set  forth  the  facts  of  life     As  is 
often  the  case,  many  of  us  do  not  like 
the  facts  of  life  and  all  too  frequently 
there  are  some  who  can  never  face  them 
Exactly    this    very    same    problem    of 
deforrlncr.  .strotchlnki  out  and  torminntm« 
our  proji^ts  occunixl  in  1957  wlion  our 
pood  frlenri.s  on  the  other  .side  of  the 
aljiile  were   in  control  of  tlie  extxnaive 
branch  and  defense  contrrtrt.«5     I  have 
talked  to  -some  friends  of  mine  in  the  In.-^i 
few  hours  who  arc  in  the  defon^^o  con- 
tracttnff  bu.'^lne.'ys.     I  have  n.<iked  them 
what  hRPi)ened  In  the  past  when  the 
Secretary    of    TiTa.<;ury    did    not    have 
enough    money    on    hand    nor    enough 
credit  to  meet  his  bills.     They  told  me 
exactly  the  same  thing  happened  then 
that  will  happen  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  screaming  blackmail  themselves 
admit  that  something  has  to  give  when 
bills  come  in  and  we  do  not  have  the 
money  on  hand  to  meet  them.  They 
really  are  not  so  unrealistic  that  they 
claim  there  is  no  problem  here.  They  in 
effect  are  simply  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  they  lost  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. Just  as  this  is  not  the  time  or 
place  for  a  so-called  economy  vote,  it  is 
also  not  the  time  to  retroactively  vote  in 
the  1960  presidential  election. 

If  my  friends  have  any  doubt  that 
there  will  be  all  sorts  of  economic  reper- 
cussions, not  only  for  the  Government, 
but  for  businessmen  and  taxpayers  gen- 
erally, if  we  do  not  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  enough  flexibility  in  the 
debt  ceiling,  let  them  ask  these  very 
same  defense  contractors  who  are  con- 
tacting them  now  what  happened  in  1957 
and  thereabouts  when  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  did  not  have  the 
needed  and  necessary  flexibility  in  the 
debt  ceiling.  I  can  tell  them  the  answer 
as  to  exactly  what  will  happen  now  if  we 
do  not  give  the  Secretary  the  needed 
flexibility.  It  has  to  happen.  There  is 
no  choice.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it. 
Let  us  get  back  to  this  charge  of  black- 
mail.   Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  imagine 


what  sort  of  screaming  we  would  have 
heard  had  we  not  alerted  the  public  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  advance  p.s 
to  what  would  happen  if  we  do  not  give 
the  Treasury  this  $308  billion  debt  ceil- 
ing, but  moved  in  after  the  vote  and  then 
did  the  only  thing  possible  to  do.  namely, 
cut  back  on  contract  letting,  stretch  out 
program  payments,  defer  payments  and 
so  on.  Wc  would  have  really  heard  some 
screams  of  unfairness,  politics  and  you 

name  it. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  does  anyone  honesfy 
believe  that  the  straitjacketing  of  the 
Treasury  will  just  be  limited  to  districts 
repre.sented  by  Republicans?  We  heard 
some  complaint  yesterday  about  what 
might  happen  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Certainly  Michigan  with  its  vast  amount 
of  defense  contracts  would  very  likely 
be  affected.  Have  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  forgotten  that  we 
have  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
from  the  State  of  Miclugan? 

How  can  it  be  politics  when  Members 
from  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  be  affected  and  our  whole  economy 
would  undoubtedly  suffer.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  partisan  In  this  unfortu- 
nate situation. 

I  .say  to  my  friends  who  are  yelllns 
blackmail  that  to  be  forewarned  Is  to  be 
forearmed.  They  can  call  It  blackmail 
if  they  want  to,  but  I  tell  you  what  1  will 
call  a  vote  nKalnst  Blvlng  the  Secirtary 
this  needed  flexlbllUy— I  will  call  It  the 
shee:Tst  .sort  of  lrresv>on.slbllUy. 

The  pa.st  proves  that  this  Is  undoubt- 
edly Koinn  to  be  the  situation.  The  ac- 
tions in  the  past  that  are  being  so  bit- 
terly complalnixl  about.  Insofar  as  the 
future  is  concerned,  took  place  under  the 
administration  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

And  talking  about  responsibility,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  record  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  speaks  for  itself. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  comment  on  a  balanced 
budget,   debt   reduction,   tax   cuts,   and 
the  like  in  reference  to  President  Kenne- 
dy, but  have  we  forgotten  President  Ei- 
senhower's comments  on  these  subjects? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  President  Eisen- 
hower asked  for  the  very  first  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  since  World  War  II, 
even  including  the  period  of  the  Korean 
war?    Have  we  forgotten  that  his  first 
request  was  to  make  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  $290  billion  compared  to  our  pres- 
ent permanent  debt  ceiling  to  $285  bil- 
lion?    Have  we  forgotten  that  by  and 
large  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
gladly  and  uncomplainingly  voted  to  give 
President    Eisenhower's    administration 
the  type  of  debt  ceiling  flexibility  which 
he  requested  on  each  and  every  one  of 
the  many  occasions  when  he  a.sked  that 
there  be  either  permanent  or  temporary 
increases  in  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  a  vote 
against  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  needed  flexibility  to  respon- 
sibly finance  the  operations  of  our 
Government  is  the  sheerest  sort  of 
irresponsibility  and  we  all  know  it.  Call 
it  whatever  else  you  may. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  national  debt. 
Certainly  we  all  wish  we  had  no  national 
debt.    But  those  who  talk  glibly  about 
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the  debt  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  The  national  debt  ceiling  was 
$300  billion  in  1946.  The  gross  national 
product  in  1946  was  $210  billion.  Trans- 
lated into  terms  of  an  individual,  this 
meant  that  we  owed  in  1946  about  one- 
third  more  than  our  total  income.  That 
would  mean  that  a  man  made  roughly 
$200  in  1  year  and  owed  $300.  In  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1962,  again  the  na- 
tional debt  is  approximately  $300  bil- 
lion. But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
the  gross  national  product  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  estimated  at  about  $570  billion. 
Translated  agam  in  teims  of  an  indi- 
vidual, whereas  in  1946  the  individual 
owed  one-third  more  than  he  earned  in 
that  year,  in  this  year  he  will  owe  about 
one-half  of  what  he  will  earn  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1963.  So  that  the  net  of  the 
changed  situation  is  a  plus  of  many, 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

So  the  management  of  the  national 
debt,  which  is  the  basiness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  a  much 
easier  problem  now  than  it  was  in  1946 
because,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  Uie 
only  way  to  understand  this  debt  is  to 
translate  it  in  terms  of  income,  just  as 
the  only  way  to  understand  the  debt  of 
an  individual  is  to  translate  it  in  terms 
of  what  Uiat  individual  makes. 

Now.  is  Uu'ie  anylhliXK  novel  about 
what  we  ai*  trying  to  do  hei-e.  and  do  wo 
liave  anj'  furUu>r  uuidt  p<vsts  that  mlRht 
point  U»e  way  to  what  happens  if  wr? 
adopt  U\e  substitute  to  be  offenxl  by  Uie 
(leuUoman  twaa  Wl.scon.'iln?  No.  1. 
Uieix  Is  noUiiiut  novrl  about  It;  and  No. 
2.  wc  have  some  Kuldeposts  that  pouit 
the  wa5"  clearly  aiid  emphatically. 

I  will  deal  first  with  Uie  InlUal  point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Pi-esldent  Truman 
went  Uiraugh  his  \f^holc  administration. 
including  Uie  Korean  war.  without  in- 
creasing Uie  naUonal  debt  ceiling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  deciTased  it.  But  all 
through  the  Eisenhower  administraUon 
wc  had  one  increase  after  another.  We 
had  a  temporary  increase  in  1954  of  $6 
billion.  We  had  an  increase  in  1955.  a 
continuation  of  the  $6  billion  ceiling.  In 
1956  we  continued  an  increase  of  $3 
billion.  In  1957  there  was  no  increase, 
and  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. In  1958  there  were  the  two  big- 
gest increases  in  peacetime  history,  one 
for  $5  billion  in  February  and  another 
one  for  $8  billion  in  September  of  that 
year.  In  1959  there  was  another  in- 
crease— $2  billion  in  the  permanent  ceil- 
ing and  $10  billion  in  the  temporary 
ceiling— for  a  total  of  $295  billion.     In 

1960  we  cut  it  back  to  S293  billion.     In 

1961  we  upped  it  to  $298  billion,  and  in 
1962.  as  you  know,  we  took  an  action  here 
in  March  of  this  year  setting  it  tempo- 
rari''"  at  3300  billion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  debate 
and  the  vote  which  will  come  in  a  few 
minutes  between  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  plan  and  the  plan  advocated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  All 
of  the  experts  who  know  anything  about 
debt  management  tell  us  that  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  In  1957 
the  question  was  presented  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  would  increase  the  debt 
ccilincr.     Congress      took     no      action. 


Throughout  the  year  there  was  a  run- 
ning controversy,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, between  the  distinguished 
chairmeui  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  this  body  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  April  1957  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  response  to  House  Resolution 
190,  wherein  the  Congress  requested  that 
the  President  indicate  what  expenditures 
must  be  cut,  wrote  back  and  said  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  determine 
what  expenditures  would  be  cut. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  to  the  gcnUcman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  this  blackmail  operation. 
The  gentleman  also  referred  to  it  earlier. 
In  that  same  year,  1957.  I  might  men- 
Uon,  the  President  did  order  the  closing 
of  a  great  many  installations  over  the 
country.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper  dated  September  13, 
1957.  with  the  headline,  "Navy  To  Close 
Air  Station  Here — Economy  Reasons 
Cited  for  Surprise  Act."  The  cutbacks 
were  limited  to  operaUng  funds,  so  ac- 
tually there  was  not  just  a  blackmail  op- 
eration by  the  previous  administration, 
they  actually  went  in  and  closed  Uiem. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gcn- 
Ucman will  yield  on  that  point,  I  would 
suy  this:  that  If  Uie  genUeman  fi-om  Mis- 
souri had  followed  throuuh  the  actual 
facts  Instead  of  just  a  news  arUcle  he 
would  have  found  Uiat  Uial  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  cutback, 

Mr  KARSTEN.  I  disagree  wiUi  Uie 
gentleman  because  we  were  both  pi^es- 
ent  at  that  Ume  and  Uiat  was  Uie  i-esult 
of  budgetary  cuts  which  weiT  necessary. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  genUe- 
man  and  I  are  in  complete  disagreement. 
Let  us  have  the  record  made  straight. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  have  made  Uie  rec- 
ord straight  by  citing  the  facts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  also  am  trying  to  out- 
line the  record  as  things  actually  hap- 
pened— and  of  course  the  record  speaks 
for  itself — and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
take  part  in  any  disagreement  that  may 
occur  between  the  two  able  gentlemen 
from  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  pass,  in 
April  of   1957,  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  tell  us 
where    to    cut.     The    President   of   the 
United  States  wrote  back  and  told  us 
that  was  our  responsibility  and  that  we 
had  to  do  the  cutting.    We  did  not  do  the 
cutting  and  all  through  the  fall  months 
of    1957    we    had    something    that    ap- 
proached a  fiscal  crisis,  if  not  something 
much  worse.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  administration  had 
to   resort  to  all  sorts  of  techniques  in 
order  to  avoid  just  what  could  happen 
if  we  adopt  the  Byrnes  amendment  now. 
Let  me  outline  some  of  the  things  they 
had  to  do.    They  had  to  sell  $100  million 
in  gold  to  meet  cash  requirements.    They 
sold  $1,600  million  in  Fannie  Mae  notes. 
Tliey   moved    Commodity   Credit   notes 
back  and  forth  in  a  fiscal  juggle  in  order 
to  stay  under  the  limit  and  they  did 
slow  down  and  postpone  defense  procure- 
ment and  cut  back  on  defense  installa- 
tions all  over  the  United  States. 


I  have  here  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  contains  a  story  by  John  A. 
Grimes  who  was  then  a  very  distin- 
guished correspondent  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  I  think  he  still  is, 
possibly  in  another  assignment. 

In  October  1957  that  headline  read: 
"  'Pentagon  Will  Pay  Defense  Firms' 
Bills  as  They  Come  Due,'  McElroy  Says, 
Answering  Claims  of  Payment  Lag. " 

What  happened  was  that  they  had  de- 
fense contractors  go  out  and  borrow  at 
excessive  rates  of  interest  and  they  had 
to  hold  up  paying  them  for  a  given  period 
of  time. 

Then  here  is  another  one  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  28. 
1957:  "McDonnell  Aircraft  Lays  Off  600 
Workers.  Cites  Revised  Schedules." 

"Production  of  Demon  Fighters  Be- 
lieved Cut  Again;  Employee  Total  Drops 
to  26.000." 

Here  is  another  item:  "Cutback  Blow 
Is  Relatively  Light  on  Some  of  Basic 
Industries." 

This  is  a  storj'  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  23.  1957. 

Here  is  another  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  22.  by  Mr,  Elton 
C,  Fay:  "Impact  of  New  Defense  Cut- 
backs Being  Felt  In  Many  CommuniUes  " 
Here  is  another  item  from  Uie  same 
paper  of  October  20;  "ReseaiTh  Funds 
Cut — Obscure  Order  Reveals." 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  Uie  use  of 
a   word   like  "blaokmaU"   is   right   or 
wiwig.    The  facta  are.  as  ^-e  get  Uiem. 
that  It  the  Treasury  DeparUnrnt  and 
the  IX^fense  Department  do  not   have 
Uie  pixjper  nexlblUty  in  this  ai^a,  they 
ai-e  going  to  have  to  cut  soniewheiT, 
Now  the  place  to  do  Uie  cutUng  is  not 
UirouBh  Uils  device  but  right  here  In  the 
Congress.    We  have  60  members  of  our 
ApproprlaUons  Committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.    We  have  a  disUn- 
gulshed  Appropriations  Committee  In  the 
oUier  body.    What  we  really  are  saying, 
what  the  very  people  who  complain  about 
the  delegation  of  power  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  the  execuUve  branch  are 
saying,  is:  "Here  we  give  you  this  meat- 
ax  approach  and  it  is  up  to  you  and  you 
tell  us — you  tell  us,  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  where  you  are  going  to 
cut."      This   is  our   responsibility   and 
function — not    that    of    the    executive 
department. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  other  im- 
plications of  such  a  thing  are.  I  men- 
tioned to  you  in  1957  there  was  nothing 
done  about  the  debt  ceiling.  No  request 
was  made.  But,  in  1958,  a  few  months 
later,  we  had  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
not  $5  billion,  not  $6  billion,  not  $8  bil- 
lion, but  a  total  $13  billion — to  a  tem- 
porary total  of  $288  billion.  Why  was 
that  done''  Because  we  moved  into  one 
of  the  worst  recessions  we  have  had  since 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  Our 
revenues  were  way  off.  Why  were  they 
off?  Not  because  of  what  the  Congress 
had  appropriated,  but  because  business 
activity  had  declined.  Anyone  who 
thinksthat  there  is  not  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  good  business  and  the 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  just 
does  not  understand  the  economics  of 
the  era  in  which  we  live. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  effect 
of  the  iinemplojrment  of  a  million  men 
makes  a  difference  in  Federal  revenues 
of  $3^2  billion.  That  means  that  if  a 
million  people  who  are  employed  today 
are  not  employed  tomorrow,  in  a  12- 
month  period  there  will  be  $3V2  billion 
less  collected  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  operation  of  all  of 
the  various  establishments  and  pro- 
grams maintained  by  the  Grovernment. 
So  the  connection  is  there  intimately. 
Some  say  that  the  recession  of  1957  did 
not  have  such  an  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy by  reason  of  that.  Maybe  it  did 
not,  but  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a 
statement  by  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, a  distinguished  man.  incidentally, 
from  St.  Louis,  I  think,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  man 
known  for  his  conservative  approach  to 
the  fiscal  policies  of  our  Government. 
Here  is  what  he  said,  in  1958,  and  I  quote 
from  his  testimony  as  reproduced  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin: 

In  this  country,  the  unexpected  c^u-tail- 
ment  In  defense  payments  and  changes  In 
procurement  policies  that  were  Inaugurated 
during  the  summer,  to  avoid  breaking 
through  the  debt  celling,  had  an  unsettling 
effect  on  business. 

And  speaking  again  in  1958  after  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  this  recession  he 
said,  and  I  quote  from  the  May  1958 
issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin: 

This  occurred  as  Government  defense  or- 
ders, which  had  been  expanding  in  the 
spring,  were  cut  back  in  the  summer  and 
fall  to  conform  to  the  budget  program  and 
the  ceiling  on  [the]   public  debt. 

The  crucial  question  is.  Did  we  save 
anything?  Did  we  save  $2  billion?  Did 
we  save  $3  billion?  Did  we  save  $5 
billion?  No,  we  had  to  come  back  in 
January  and  again  later  and  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  diiring  that  year  by  $13  bil- 
lion because  the  business  impact  was  so 
severe  that  the  revenues  of  this  Govern- 
ment fell  to  such  a  point  that  we  had  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  beyond  anything 
that  anyone  had  contemplated. 

But  some  say,  "Well,  that  cannot  hap- 
pen again;  it  happened  then  but  it  will 
not  happen  again,  and  after  all,  you  can 
have  a  selective  cut."  Let  us  look  at 
that  for  a  moment — and,  incidentally,  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  direct  some  inquiries  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  when 
he  was  going  to  put  into  effect  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  order  to  help 
business  move  ahead.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary announced  that  he  would  put  it 
into  effect  July  1  of  this  year.  I 
think  the  budgetary  loss  estimated  is 
something  over  a  billion  dollars;  I  be- 
lieve about  $1.5  billion. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  that  would 
be  one  of  the  items  that  some  would  say 
should  be  deferred,  although  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  is.  The  point  is  that  un- 
less those  of  us  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  legislate  tell  the  Executive  where 
they  must  cut,  they  will  be  forced  to 
cut  a  little  here,  there,  and  elsewhere. 
The  net  effect  upon  the  economy  could 
very  well  be  disastrous  at  this  sensitive 
point  in  our  economy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  economy 
now,  and  I  say  this  as  a  Democratic 


Member  of  this  body,  I  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  what  the  economy  is  doing. 
I  think  it  shows  some  evidence  of  stag- 
nation. I  think  that  it  may  well  need 
stimulation.  I  do  not  see  inflationary 
pressures;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is 
happening  in  the  stock  market,  which 
should  concern  us  all,  would  not  indicate 
that  there  were  inflationary  pressures. 
On  the  contrary,  it  now  appears  that 
there  may  be  deflationary  pressures;  it 
indicates  that  many  of  the  investors  in 
this  country  are  concerned  that  there 
will  be  no  further  inflation  for  some  time 
to  come.  So  this  debt  ceiling  squeeze  is 
not  inflationary  in  our  countiT-  It  can 
be  just  the  reverse.  If  anything,  we  need 
something  to  stimulate  business,  to  move 
it  ahead. 

It  is  going  to  be  said,  if  we  make  the 
wrong  move,  that  at  a  time  when  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  uncertain  we  are  sud- 
denly embarking  on  a  different  policy  of 
cutback,  which  will  have  a  most  unset- 
tling and  unstable  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy. That  is  the  issue  that  is  involved 
here.  We  hear  various  arguments  as  to 
the  effect  of  placing  the  national  debt 
ceiling  at  $306  billion  rather  than  $308 
billion.  Past  evidence  as  to  too  tight  a 
ceiling  should  settle  the  case  for  us. 

I  know  it  is  pretty  hard  to  translate 
and  articulate  the  effects  of  this  upon 
this  vast  country  of  ours  of  185  million 
people.  But  if  ever  we  had  a  yardstick 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  failure  to 
give  flexibility  to  the  Ti-easury  Depart- 
ment in  the  management  of  this  debt 
we  had  it  in  1957.  And  here  it  is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Byrnes  that  we  invite  it 
all  over  again. 

Our  position  generally  is  pretty  good. 
Certainly  we  should  not  knowingly 
worsen  it. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  in  1958  we  rai.sed 
the  national  debt  ceiling  by  $13  billion 
at  one  time,  or  was  it  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  the  Congress  that  we  did  it? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  On  two  separate  oc- 
casion.'; in  the  year  1958. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  Congre.ss  acted  twice 
in  raising  the  debt  ceiling  that  year? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  article  here 
which  appeared  in  this  week's  U.S.  News 
&  Wo:-ld  Report,  which  I  consider  a 
rather  objective  journal,  the  title  of 
which  is  "United  States  Versus  Russia: 
Who's  Winning?" 

I  invite  some  of  you  to  read  that  arti- 
cle. Among  other  things  it  talks  about 
the  amount  of  spending  on  national  de- 
fense. The  United  States  is  spending 
10.1  percent  of  its  yearly  national  out- 
put on  national  defense.  And.  inciden- 
tally, v,'e  are  spending  $54,700  million, 
according  to  these  calculations.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  $45.3  billion, 
according  to  these  calculations,  but  this 
amoun:s  to  18.9,  almost  19  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product. 

To  go  ahead  with  the  analogy,  they 
claim  that  we  are  operating  at  only  80 
percent;  of  capacity,  which  may  be  true. 
They   are   operating   at    full   capacity. 


They  have  crises  in  agriculture,  in  hous- 
ing, in  defense  competition,  and  in 
other  things. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  on  the  whole  we 
are  doing  very  well  in  competition  with 
the  Soviet  countries,  according  to  this. 
One  of  the  things  that  is  pointed  out 
in  this  article  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are  concerned  about  the  upcoming  Com- 
mon Market  in  Europe.  Again,  this 
concerns  us  in  our  efforts,  because  while 
in  1957  we  had  about  $19  billion  in  gold, 
today  I  understand  it  is  down  closer  to 
$16  billion.  So  the  problem  of  managing 
the  debt  now  is  more  difficult  than  it  was 
then,  .so  that  the  impact  could  be  equally 
as  great  now  as  it  was  in  1957.  if  not 
greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  say,  with- 
out belaboring  the  point,  that  obviously 
if  $2  billion  is  to  be  cut  without  direction 
by  the  Congress,  somebody  downtown  is 
going  to  have  to  make  the  determination. 
Where  is  it  to  be  made?  How  is  it  to  be 
made?  They  will  determine  that,  and 
not  us,  if  we  do  not  face  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

I  say  flnally  and  in  conclusion  that 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  do  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appropriating  funds,  we  do 
not  authorize  most  of  these  funds,  but 
we  do  have  the  resp>onsibility  of  manag- 
ing the  debt  and  providing  the  revenue 
to  operate  the  Government.  It  is  a  much 
more  difficult  responsibility,  perhaps, 
than  appropriating  money.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  has  discussed  this  matter, 
that  has  looked  at  it,  that  has  listened 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  other  people 
charged  with  debt  management,  should 
be  given  a  vote  of  confidence  here.  Re- 
sponsible and  economical  debt  manage- 
ment requires  that  the  program  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  be  adopted,  and 
the  program  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  shoul<^  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Wisconsin    [Mr.    Schade- 

BERGl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  referring  to  our  national  budget  and 
debt  limit  we  speak  in  terms  of  billions 
of  dollars,  which  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood or  comprehended  by  the  average 
citizen.  Since  many  persons  are  deeply 
interested  in  what  is  taking  place  here 
today  and  will  read  about  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  will  attempt  to  clarify  the  issue 
and  in  so  doing  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  uncle. 

Year  1938  was  a  year  I  shall  never  for- 
get. 

It  was  the  year  I  was  graduated  from 
college;  it  was  the  year  I  entered  semi- 
nary; it  was  the  year  I  was  united  in 
marriage;  it  was  the  year  in  which  I  had 
an  annual  income  of  $1,050;  and  it  was  a 
year  also  which  closed  with  my  financial 
books  balanced. 

My  very-well-meaning  uncle,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  that  same  year  with 
a  $3,643  debt — I  will  not  include  the 
cents  after  the  decimal  point.  His  an- 
nual   income    was    $559.      His    many 


nephews  and  nieces — my  cousins — had 
a  sort  of  power-of -attorney  and  with  it 
had  access  to  his  bank  account.  With 
what  result?  He  spent  that  year  $117 
more  than  his  income,  so  he  closed  the 
year  1938  with  a  debt  of  $3,760. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1950,  his  debt 
had  increased  from  $3,760  to  $25,277. 
His  annual  Income  had  increased  from 
S559  to  $3,642.  In  other  words,  his  in- 
come in  1950  was  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  his  debt  12  years  earlier.  De- 
.spite  an  increase  in  annual  income  of 
GOO  percent,  he  spent  in  1950  $312  more 
than  his  income,  and  closed  the  year 
with  a  debt  of  $25,736. 

Another  12  years  passed,  and  by  1962 
his  debt  had  climbed  from  $25,736  to 
$28,897.  His  annual  income  had  risen 
from  $3,642  to  $8,210.  But  again,  in 
1962,  S698  was  spent  in  excess  of  his 
income,  and  he  will  close  the  year  with 
a  debt  up  to  $29,537. 

Today,  becaui*  of  the  wanton  reck- 
lessness and  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  his 
lar^'e  family  of  nephews  and  nieces,  my 
uncle  has  come  before  his  banker  and 
has  asked  that  Ye  be  allowed  to  increase 
his  borrowing  by  another  $800,  for  a  total 
debt  of  S30,800,  even  though  he  has 
succeeded  in  Uv.ng  within  his  means  in 
only  6  of  the  pas:  24  years— indeed  in  the 
past  31  years. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  if 
you  were  in  charge  of  the  bank  respon- 
sible for  loaning  money  entrusted  to 
you,  would  you  be  willing  to  allow  my 
uncle,  on  the  basis  of  his  past  record  of 
increasing  indebtedness,  to  borrow  up  to 
another  $800  and  become  indebted  to 
the  tune  of  $30,300?  Do  you  not  think 
it  is  about  time  my  uncle  learned  to  in- 
sist that  his  household  live  within  his 
income?  Will  he  do  so  if  he  is  provided 
with  further  loans? 

Mr.  Chairman,  add  seven  zeros  to  the 
figures  in  the  financial  statement  as  out- 
lined, and  you  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  tax  dollar  of  your  constituents  have 
a  picture  of  the  financial  status  of  our 
Uncle  Sam.  Cousins,  it  is  up  to  us.  Let 
us  call  a  halt  tc  this  procedure  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  our  good  uncle  to 
commit  fiscal  sviicide. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  have  the  remotest  thought  of  in- 
jecting myself  into  this  debate.  The  fact 
is  I  had  thouglit  of  voting  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling,  and  I  would 
still  like  to  do  so  if  I  could  reconcile  such 
action  with  my  responsibility  as  a  legis- 
lator. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  preaching 
in  Washington  and  in  my  district  for 
years  that  we  should  pay  as  we  go.  and  if 
we  want  benefitf  and  programs,  we  ought 
to  raise  the  tAX?s  to  pay  for  them;  that 
if  we  do  not  want  to  pay  for  them,  then 
we  ought  not  to  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  home- 
.-.pun  philosophy  as  to  fiscal  matters  of 
the  Government.  I.  for  one,  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  cutting  taxes  in  order  to 
spur  business  activity. 

I  find  myself  however,  faced  with  a 
problem  which  troubles  me.  If  you 
share  my  views,  this  problem  will  trou- 


ble you.  I  might  say  that  some  of  us 
who  have  voted  against  many  costly  pro- 
grams in  the  past  have  become  a  little 
weary  with  those  who  seemingly  vote  for 
all  expenditures,  and  then  establish  a  re- 
soimding  record  for  economy  by  voting 
against  increasing  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  debt  ceiling  increase  is  merely  a  pro- 
cedural matter  reflecting  that  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  our  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills.  So.  we  do 
not  save  money  by  reducing  debt  ceil- 
ings, as  I  see  it.  I  wish  we  could  some- 
how shock  ourselves  into  the  position  of 
not  voting  for  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations unless  we  propose  to  go 
along  with  the  financial  requirements 
thus  entailed.  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
duce, and  reduce  rather  drastically  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  some  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  yesterday  quoted 
me  as  having  said  that  since  about  the 
period  of  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
through  fiscal  year  1963  defense  spend- 
ing will  have  gone  up  an  estimated  12 
percent  and  nondefense  spending  will 
have  gone  up  by  94  percent.  It  sounds 
very  good  to  say  that  we  should  reduce 
nondefense  spending  and  not  touch  de- 
fense. Certainly  we  should  cut  nonde- 
fense spending.  Well,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  called  me  a  couple  of  days  ago 
and  he  said : 

Mr.  Mahon,  in  view  of  your  Interest  in  the 
defense  prof^ram,  I  thought  I  ought  to  give 
you  certain  Information. 

I  must  say  if  there  has  been  an  abler 
Cabinet  member  in  the  last  10  years  than 
Secretary  McNamara,  I  do  not  know  his 

name. 

He  said:  "I  must  tell  you,  for  whatever 
it  may  be  worth  to  you,  that  if  this  $2 
billion  cut  in  the  debt  ceiling  is  made, 
it  will  mean  a  scaling  down  of  our  de- 
fense programs;  it  will  mean  that  we 
cannot  spend  as  we  had  planned  the 
money  which  you  have  made  available, 
and  which  you  propose  to  make  available 
this  year.  There  will  have  to  be  a  scal- 
ing do^-n  and  any  scaling  down  planning 
will  have  to  take  place  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  December  15."  My  quotes  are 
not  word  for  word  but  they  are  substan- 
tially correct. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  his  esti- 
mate. '  I  checked  with  Mr.  Gilpatric, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  today, 
and  he  confirms  it.  I  have  also  checked 
with  others  who  have  confirmed  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
arises.  "Shall  I  carry  out  my  original 
hope  and  vote  against  this  debt  limit  in- 
crease?" I  have  not  voted  against  debt 
ceiling  increases  in  recent  years  because, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  procedural. 
Then  there  is  the  question.  "Shall  I  vote 
for  it?"  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I 
will  have  to  vote  for  the  Mills  bill  as  pro- 
posed. I  do  not  see  how.  knowing  what 
I  know  I  could  do  otherwise. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  sharing  these 
views  with  you,  after  conferring  with  the 
chairman. 

I  know  very  well  what  a  debt  iimiia- 
tion  ceiling  can  do  to  national  defense. 
Mr  Chainnan,  back  in  fiscal  year  1956 
we  spent  about  $36  billion  on  defense. 


It  was  proposed  that  we  would  spend 
that  much  for  fiscal  1957  also.    But  the 
Defense  Department  exceeded  this  fig- 
ure.   Defense  expenditure  rates  were  in- 
cre£ising   rapidly   in  the  latter  half   of 
fiscal  year  1957.    It  appeared  then  that 
expenditures  were  going  up  to  $42  bil- 
lion for  the  next  year.     What  did  the 
Defense  Department  do?     It  began  to 
slash  and  slash  in  order  to  live  witliin 
the  debt  limit.    It  was  necessary  to  slash 
programs  planned  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  made  up 
its  mind,  for  good  or  bad,  that  it  would 
not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing and,  in  plarming  not  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  began  a  series  of 
cutbacks.     The  sum  of  $500  million,  or 
a  half -billion  dollars,  was  cut  out  of  ma- 
jor procurement,  airplane  programs  were 
cut  out,  missile  programs  were  cut  out. 
the  delivery  of  aircraft  was  delayed,  and 
there  was  a  stretchout  which  made  the 
program  actually  cost  more.     That   is 
what  was  happening  from  the  period  of 
May  to  October  in  1957. 

You  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for 
that.    If  you  go  to  the  Library  and  get 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 3,   1957,  which,  incidentally,  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  you  will  see  it  all  laid 
out  very  well.    Drastic  cuts  were  made 
in  defense  as  a  result  of  the  debt  limit 
which  was  to  be  $275  billion  during  cal- 
endar year  1958.    In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  3.  1957,  you  will 
find  the  result  that  was  brought  about 
discussed  in  great  detail.    Under  an  ex- 
tension of  remarks  entitled  "The  Battle 
of  the  Budget  in  Defense  Programs" — 
volume  103.  part  12.  page  16805— is  a  list 
of  these  cutbacks.    This  is  only  a  partial 
list,  but  they  are  significant  and  impor- 
tant reductions.    There  were  other  re- 
ductions in  program. 

Mr.  McNamara  says  that  if  a  $2  bil- 
lion reduction  is  made  in  the  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  some  reductions  will  have  to  be 
made  in  defense.  I  have  heard  the  esti- 
mate of  about  $1  billion. 

If  the  whole  cut  were  all  taken  out  of 
nondefense  items.  I  would  be  more  or 
less  inclined  to  be  for  it.  But  my  study 
of  this  matter  convinces  me  that  it  can- 
not all  be  Uken  out  of  nondefense.  So. 
having  resolved,  as  I  did,  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  I  find  myself  unable  to  do  so, 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  build  a  record 
on  paper  for  economy.  I  first  owe  a  re- 
sponsibility here  to  my  colleagues  and 
then  to  my  country  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  his  voting  record  so  far  as 
economy  is  concerned,  but  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  gentleman's  open- 
ing statement  when  he  said  that  this  is 
only  a  procedural  matter,  so  far  as  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  is  concerned. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  which  the 
Secretary  said  that  he  would  have  to  cut 
back  on  certain  Items  of  defense  were 
the  debt  limit  not  Increased.    This  Is  a 
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direct  contradiction.    Either  the  Secre- 
tary is  wrong  or  the  gentleman  is  wrong. 
I  should  like  to  say  further,  if  I  may- 
Mr    MAHON.    Let  me   answer  that 
question  first,  and  then  we  can  go  to 
another.    No;  it  is  a  procedural  matter. 
The  basic,  substantive  action  was  taken 
by  Congress  when  Congress  authorized 
the  appropriations  and  appropriated  the 
money  for  defense.    If  we  did  not  want 
this  money  spent,  that  was  the  time  when 
we   should   have  cut   the   pattern   and 
withheld  the  money.    So  I  still  say  that 
in  a  larger  sense  this  is  a  procedural  mat- 
ter.   The  time  to  build  economy  records 
and   show   fiscal  responsibility   in  gov- 
ernment is  when  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills  come  up  and  not  when 
this  kind  of  bill  confronts  us.     It  is  a 
little  late.     We  have  already  provided 
the  executive  branch  with  the  money 
to  spend. 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.   Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  is  an  opportunity,  by 
direct  admission  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  cut  some  of  the  fat,  even  off 
the  Department  of  Defense.    I  will  admit 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  many 
areas    in    the    Department    of   Defense 
where  not  1  cent  should  be  cut.     But 
there  is  also  room  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, where  some  of  the  fat  could  be  cut. 
Mr.    MAHON.     The    gentleman    has 
made  plain  his  philosophy.    But  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  further  tells  me  that 
some  of  these  cutbacks  would  have  to  be 
in  procurement  of  important  items.    He 
might  be  confronted,  as  were  Secretary 
Wilson    and    President    Eisenhower    in 
1957.  with  having  to  cut  major  procure- 
ment programs,  slow  down  aircraft  de- 
liveries, eliminate  some  missile  programs, 
and  so  forth.    We  would  all  like  to  cut 
out.  of  course,  any  fat  and  waste. 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  box  we  find  our- 
selves in.    We  as  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee  on   Defense  Appropriations, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, tried  to  eliminate  imnecessary  de- 
fense programs  wherever  we  could.    We 
were  effective.  I  believe.    I  think  in  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  in   these   programs.     Let 
us  hope  there  will  be  more.    If  I  thought 
by  the  remotest  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion this  would  be  cutting  out  the  fat, 
I  would  gladly  vote  for  reductions.  Some 
defense  costs  are  based  on  so  much  per 
man.    Do  you  want  to  cut  the  number 
of  Marines  or  the  size  of  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  Navy?     These  costs  are  more 
or  less  fixed.     If  you  want  to  cut  the 
subsistence,  okay,  but  there  is  not  much 
room  to  cut.    We.  in  Congress,  are  not 
willing  to  cut  the  National  Guard  and 
the   Reserves.     So  if  you  are  going  to 
cut  very  deeply  you  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  something  vital,  some  of  the  real 
defense. 

What  I  rise  for  today  is  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  you  want  to  reduce 
the  debt  ceiling  and  later  regroup  and 
all  get  together  and  all  vote  for  the  in- 
crease for  which  we  are  all  in  one  way 
or  another  responsible,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent  matter.     But   I   warn   you   that   in 


my  judgment,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
no  re8.sonable  doubt  about  it.  if  the 
$2  billion  cut  goes  through,  probably 
half  of  that  would  be  applied  to  defense 
and  wDuld  slow  down  programs.  That 
would  not  be  wise. 

I  do  hope  that  we  will  resolve  today 
that  we  will  not  be  faced  with  this  kind 
of  situation  come  January  or  March  or 
a  year  from  now.  We  will  not  be  if  we 
will  be  more  restrained  in  voting  for 
appropriation  bills  and  authorizations, 
which  are  not  absolutely  nece.ssary-  So 
we  face  the  necessity  of  doing  a  very 
unple.isant  thing,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  know  of  nothing  to  do 
except  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
distir guished  record  in  defense  matter.s. 
one  that  is  known  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. The  gentleman  heard  the  state- 
ment I  read  from  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  relative  to  the  comparable 
position  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time.  Would 
it  not  be  logical  to  assume  that  if  we 
slow  down  the  defense  program  now 
this  would  give  the  Soviets  a  breathing 
spell  that  we  should  not  give  them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  certainly  feel  it  would 
be  unthinkable  at  this  period  in  our  his- 
tory to  slow  down  the  defense  program. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  House 
wants  to  slow  down  the  defense  program. 
I  thirJc  that  we  will  slow  down  the  de- 
fense program  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill.  I  regret  to  say  that  and  I  had  not 
expected  to  say  it.  but  I  am  inevitably 
led  to  that  conclusion  after  investigating 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

I  will  say  that  this  history  I  am  re- 
ferring to  here  with  respect  to  previous 
years  is  available  in  the  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1957.     The  sputnik  went  up 
on  October  4,  1957.  and  ever^-body  was 
lookir.g  for  a  scapegoat.     That  year  we 
had  cut  the  appropriations,  and  some  at 
first    thought   that    the    Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress  would  be 
the  scapegoat.    We  went  back  and  found 
that  while  we  had  cut  the  program  $2 
billion,   the  scaledown,  the  cut  in   the 
appropriation,   did  not  hurt.      It  could 
have  been  cut  further  because  certain 
funds  were  made  unnecessaiT  by  the  re- 
duction of  defense  programs  by  the  De- 
fense Department  in  order  to  live  within 
the  debt  ceiling.    The  Comptroller  of  the 
Deferise  Department.  Mr.  McNeil,  wrote 
me  a  letter  which  appears  in  the  Record 
of  September  3,  1957,  pointing  out  that 
the  cut  in  appropriations  by   Congress 
was  not  responsible  for  the  reduction  in 
defense  programs  by   the   Department. 
Somebody  said,  "Why  didn't  you  raise  the 
debt  limit?"    We  did  not  have  an  official 
requ(!st  to  raise  the  debt  limit;  at  least, 
it  ws,s  not  voted  on.     It  was  an  honest 
effor;  on  the  part  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  save  money  and  that,  of 
course,  is  a  laudable  thing  to  do,  when 
such  action  can  be  safely  taken. 

Mr.    WRIGHT.      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  f;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Texas. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  .should  simply  like  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  that  he  has  made  the  most  per- 
suasive argument  I  have  heard  in  favor 
of  voting  this  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  he  and  I  having 
discussed  it  privately  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. I  have  shared  many  of  his  mis- 
givings about  the  proposition  of  con- 
tinually increasing  the  debt  ceiling. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
he  has  made  a  very  valid  point  and  one 
which  gives  those  of  us  who  have  been 
voting  against  debt  ceiling  increases  a  lot 
of  opportunity  for  .some  .serious  soul 
searching.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  I  am 
going  to  be  able  to  resolve  that  question 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
if  we  can  sleep  well  at  night  and  relax 
with  a  reduction  in  our  defense  program, 
then  we  ought  to  vote  for  the  $2  billion 
cut. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
dealing  almost  exclusively  with  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why?  Is  this  the  only 
place  where  economies,  and  very  sub- 
stantial economies,  can  be  effected  in 
Government?  How  about  chopping  the 
S3  billion  out  of  the  foreign  giveaway? 
Would  that  not  be  helpful? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  this.  To 
some  extent,  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense. For  example,  the  great  work  of 
the  U-2  aircraft  was  made  possible  by 
foreign  aid. 

A  better  job  could  have  been  done  in 
foreign  aid,  but  I  think  it  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  our  defense.  We  are 
spending  about  4  percent  of  the  defense 
money  or  the  equivalent  of  that  on 
foreign  aid. 

If  this  reduction  could  be  made  out  of 
nondefense  spending,  then  you  would 
not  .see  me  in  the  well  making  these  re- 
marks. But  I  am  told  that  while  some 
of  it  can  be  made  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing, perhaps  half  of  it  and  I  hope  more, 
nevertheless  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  a  considerable  cut  would  have  to 
be  made  in  defense.  If  we  are  to  carry 
out  that  defense  program  which  we  origi- 
nally thought  we  had  to  support,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  time  that  we  can  fail 
to  support  the  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  House  is  continuing  these 
huge  expenditures  for  multiple -purpose 
dams.  Only  this  morning,  with  this  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  this  demand 
for  an  increase  in  the  debt,  an  adminis- 
tration spokesman  was  before  our  com- 
mittee advocating  a  billion-dollar  in- 
crease in  pay  to  Federal  employees. 
This  kind  of  business  just  does  not  make 
sense.  If  you  are  going  to  vote  for 
economy,  you  should  vote  for  economy. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  time  for  any  of  us 
to  go  to  the  mourners'  bench  and  become 
economy  minded  is  when  the  spending 
bills  are  before  the  House.  I  have  voted 
against  many  large  spending  measures 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  but  as  long 


as  the  majority  supports  them,  we  have 
to  pay  the  bills  when  the  commitments 
have  been  made.  This  ought  to  be  a  day 
of  real  soul  searching. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
tween the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  this 
87th  Congress.  I  had  occasion  to  walk 
into  an  airport  in  one  of  our  great 
Southern  States.  I  noticed  on  the  table 
iu  the  restaurant  in  the  airport  a  little 
card  that  said,  'How  to  avoid  picking 
up  the  check."  Of  course,  this  ought  to 
be  of  great  interest  to  most  Members  of 
the  Congress.  I  picked  up  this  card  and 
looked  inside  and  it  said.  "Get  a  credit 
card."  That  is  jast  exactly  the  way  we 
have  been  operating  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  gr-jat  period  of  time.  We 
are  continuously  spending  more  than 
what  we  are  taking  in  by  all  forms  of 
taxation.  We  are  operating  Govern- 
ment by  credit  card.  We  are  not  facing 
up  to  our  responsibilities  during  our 
generation.  We  are  willing  to  buy  the 
things  today  and  charge  them  to  the 
children — to  our  own  children  and  the 
children  of  future  generations  not  yet 
born. 

In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
respected  Member  from  Texas  [Mr. 
MAHON],  I  picked  up  on  my  desk  this 
morning  a  report  from  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion which  said  this: 

Prom  fiscal  year  1954  until  fiscal  1963 
[which  commenctis  In  about  2  weeks) 
our  expenditures  In  defense  have  increased 
by  $6  billion. 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  our  expenses 
in  all  other  Federal  spending  during 
the  same  period  !Tom  fiscal  1954  to  1963 
have  been  increased  $19  billion.  So  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  this  House  be- 
lieves that  if  there  is  a  failure  to  increase 
this  national  debt  ceiling  by  either  $6 
or  $8  billion  today  it  will  all  be  reflected 
in  the  defense  area.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  continual  emergency  in  Gov- 
ernment and  it  is  always  the  defense  an- 
gle that  is  emphasized  when  we  have 
such  a  measure    before  the  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean;;,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas  [Mr.  Mills],  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  was  required  to  take 
the  well  here  yesterday,  as  he  did  4 
months  ago,  on  February  20.  I  have 
been  in  Congress  slightly  less  than  4 
years,  but  I  think  this  is  the  fourth  occa- 
sion on  which  we  have  been  requested  by 
both  administrations  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling.  The  same  arguments 
are  always  given,  and  the  ceiling  is  in- 
creased. Then  a  few  months  pass  and 
again  we  go  through  this  exercise  in 
futihty. 

Frankly,  if  there  is  any  question  about 
my  position,  I  in'-end  to  vote  agaiiost  the 
S308  bUlion  and  the  $306  billion. 

The  Federal  deficit  last  year  was  $3.9 
billion.  Our  deficit  this  fiscal  year 
which  will  end  in  2  weeks  is  going  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  to  $10 
billion,  and  for  fiscal  1963  it  is  now 
estimated,  based  on  information  at  hand 
today,  that  it  will  be  between  $3 
and     $5     billion,     a     total     of     more 


than  615  billion  in  3  years — credit  card 
GoTemment. 

One  of  the  great  Senators  of  the 
South,  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  made 
some  very,  very  outstanding  remarks  in 
connection  with  this  overall  program 
which  I  think  would  certainly  bear 
scrutiny  by  the  Members  of  this  House. 
He  said: 

We  have  been  lulled  Into  complacency  by 
such  words  and  phrases  as :  There  is  no  harm 
in  increasing  the  public  debt  if  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves:  and,  it  will  be  all  right  if  we 
balance  the  Federal  budget  over  a  cycle  of 
years.  Such  statements  are  evil  fiction, 
destructive  of  responsible  thought  and 
action  by  reasonable  people. 

He  further  said: 

Government  economists  who  talk  about 
balancing  the  budget  over  a  cycle  of  years 
are  now  coupling  the  Idea  with  the  con- 
tention that  Federal  fiscal  problems  will  be 
solved  If  the  Government  will  only  spend 
enough  to  raise  the  gross  national  product 
high  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  reve- 
nue;   in    short,    spend    yourself    rich. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  diverting  at- 
tention from  the  discipline  incident  to 
balancing  expenditures  with  revenue,  by  in- 
dulging in  academic  exercises  in  a  so-called 
cash  budget,  a  so-called  capital  budget,  so- 
called  national  Income  accounts,  so-called 
Federal  sector  accounts,  etc.  Cutting  ex- 
penditures seems  to  be  a  lost  art. 

If  the  majority  Members  of  this  Hotise 
would  demonstrate  some  fiscal  courage 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  tax- 
payers rather  than  in  their  enthusiasm 
to  spend  public  funds  for  every  hair- 
brained  scheme  proposed,  we  would  not 
be  faced  with  this  continuous  inflation- 
ary rush  to  bankruptcy. 

The  President's  economic  advisers 
have  certainly  done  nothing  to  reverse 
this  trend,  but  to  the  contrary  have 
compounded  it.  And  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  this  Congress,  now  controlled 
by  the  Democrats  by  substantial  majori- 
ties, has  been  in  the  control  of  that 
party  for  26  of  the  last  30  yean. 

Finger  pointing  at  Presidents  or  ad- 
ministrations will  not  necessarily  place 
the  responsibility,  because  it  is  the 
Congress  that  passes  the  bills  which 
authorize  the  tremendous  expenditures 
of  public  tax  money. 

Let  us  stop  lifting  the  ceiling  and  exer- 
cise flscal  responsibility  by  rejecting  wild 
Government  spending. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thompson  ] . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues, 
as  strongly  as  I  can.  to  support  the  bill 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
to  reject  the  substitute  ceiling  of  $306 
billion. 

The  committee  bill  for  a  debt  ceiling 
of  $308  billion,  dropping  during  the  year 
to  $300  billion,  is  a  conservative  pro- 
vision to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  pro- 
vides authority  only  to  manage  a  budget 
which  is  substantially  in  balance.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
debt  ceiling  will  be  no  higher  than  it 
is  now.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
said  that  they  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
continued  deficit  financing  can  vote  for 
the  bill  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


If  a  debt  limit  bill  can  say  to  Treasury, 
do  not  incur  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year, 
this  bill  says  It. 

As  my  colleagues  have  made  clear,  the 
substitute  that  will  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority is  no  different  at  all  from  the 
committee  bill  so  far  as  the  overall  fiscal 
year  effect  is  concerned. 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  find  something 
different  than  the  reasonable  position 
developed  in  the  committee,  they  came 
up  with  nothing  better  than  some  tinker- 
ing with  the  provision  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  revenue  receipts.  The  tinkering 
was  essentially  to  cut  down  on  the  pro- 
vision for  contingencies. 

As  any  businessman  will  recognize, 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  irresponsi- 
ble ways  of  cutting  a  financial  plan  is  to 
cut  the  margin  for  contingencies.  This 
way  you  do  not  have  to  come  out  on  the 
record  as  being  against  anything.  If 
you  really  believe  that  your  financial  re- 
sources are  not  adequate  to  properly 
cover  the  business  plan,  the  only  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do  is  to  cut  something  out 
of  the  plan  and  not  go  ahead  to  under- 
take the  full  plan  with  inadequate  re- 
.sources.  The  $306  billion  substitute  does 
not  cut  anything  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  plan.  We  still  expect 
the  Defense  Department  to  find  funds 
available  to  continue  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram, to  maintain  the  level  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  to  begin  work  on  car- 
riers for  the  Navy. 

When  the  Congress  finally  approves 
appropriation  bills,  these  contemplate 
carrying  out  certain  objectives  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  won  the  majority 
approval  of  the  Congress.  The  sulasti- 
tute  does  not  say  which  of  these  should 
be  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
supporters  of  the  substitute  are  holding 
up  a  sign  to  cut  $2  billion  with  their 
heads  firmly  planted  in  the  sand.  Not 
only  does  this  cutting  away  at  the  con- 
tingency allowance  fail  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  is  to  be  cut,  it  does  not  even 
face  the  problem  of  how  much.  While 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  no  more  competent  than 
I  am  to  predict  the  exact  level  of  budget 
receipts  between  now  and  December  15. 
Obviously  these  receipts  will  depend 
greatly  upon  developments  in  private 
business.  The  substitute  is  really  re- 
quiring the  Treasury  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  look  both  ways  at  once  to  see 
how  much  revenue  is  coming  in  and  to 
change  the  expenditures  accordingly. 
The  substitute  says  that  if  receipts  are 
pretty  good,  do  not  spend  less  than  our 
appropriations.  If  the  receipts  are  not 
so  good,  spend  something  less  but  we  will 
not  tell  you  where  to  cut. 

The  great  fallacy  of  all  of  this  is  that 
the  substitute  will  not  really  have  much 
effect  on  expenditures.  Most  of  the  ef- 
fect will  be  through  forcing  the  Treas- 
ury to  use  poor  financing.  Enough  has 
been  said  about  what  happened  in  1957 
when  pa>Tnents  to  defense  contractors 
were  cut  and  what  happened  in  1953 
and  1959  when  financing  was  done 
through  Government  corporations.  Let 
me  give  one  very  timely  down-to-earth 
example.  On  December  15,  a  Treasury 
bond  issue  will  mature  In  an  amount  of 
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about  $1V2  bilUon.  Obviously  there  wiU 
be  no  budgetary  surplus  available  in  the 
first  half  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  so 
the  Treasury  cannot  simply  retire  this 
bond  issue.  Some  new  financing  must  be 
arranged. 

A  common  way  of  handling  a  maturing 
issue  in  this  situation  is  to  sell  some 
other  security  for  cash  to  pay  off  the 
holders  of  the  maturing  bonds.  An  al- 
ternative way  to  handle  the  maturity  is 
to  offer  the  holders  of  the  maturing 
bonds  an  exchange,  their  old  bond  for 
a  new  bond. 

In  sensible  financial  planning,  you 
would  think  that  the  Treasury's  choice 
between  whether  to  sell  a  new  issue  for 
cash  so  as  to  pay  off  the  old  bonds  or  to 
offer  the  old  bondholders  an  exchange 
would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial market  conditions.  This  is  what 
any  business  would  do.  If  the  prospect 
was  that  you  could  get  a  good  deal  by 
offering  an  exchange,  you  would  do  it. 
If,  In  the  present  circumstances,  you 
could  make  a  better  deal  by  selling  a 
different  kind  of  security  for  cash  to 
perhaps  a  different  group  of  investors, 
you  would  do  that. 

Prom  a  public  debt  standpoint,  how- 
ever, these  two   transactions   are  very 
different.     The   cash  exchange   means 
that  for  a  period,  perhaps  only  a  few 
days,  both  the  new  and  the  old  bonds 
would  be  outstanding  at  the  same  time. 
For  this  period  the  Treasury  would  have 
more  debt  but  also  more  cash  by  the 
same  amount.    With  a  tight  debt  ceiling, 
however,  the  Treasury  is  precluded  from 
xising  the   simple  technique  of   selling 
the  new  issue  for  cash.    There  may  not 
be  enough  debt  ceiling  available  to  have 
two  security  Issues  outstanding  at  the 
same  time.    The  Treasury  would  have 
to  use  use  the  technique  of  offering  an 
exchange  and  would  have  to  put  a  high 
enough  interest  rate  on  the  new  bond 
offered  In  the  exchange  to  assure  them- 
selves that  they  would  get  enough  of 
the  bondholders  to  take  the  exchange 
rather  than  to  insist  upon  cash. 

We  have  had  now  2  days  of  oppor- 
tunity for  sp>eeches  about  how  much 
some  Members  of  this  House  would  like 
to  see  expenditures  reduced.  This  is 
all  to  the  good.  I  would  like  to  see  ex- 
penditures reduced  myself.  Now  that 
the  speeches  are  out  of  the  way,  let  us 
face  the  fact  that  the  two  votes  which 
are  immediately  before  this  House  have 
very  little  to  do  with  reducing  expend- 
itures. A  vote  for  an  inadequate  debt 
ceiling  provision  is  not  a  vote  to  reduce 
expenditures— it  is  a  vote  to  require 
inefflcient  financing. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanL 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
central  issue  behind  this  debate  on  the 
debt  limit  is  first— whether  Congress 
is  willing  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  reduc- 
tion which  It  is  responsible  for  creating 
and  second,  whether  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  challenge  before  us  to  keep 
our  domestic  economy  growing  and  ex- 
panding. 

When  this  Congress  convened,  the  Na- 
tion was  in  its  8th  month  of  economic 
decline.  Gross  national  product  was 
down  to  an  annual  rate  of  $501  billion 


from  its  peak  of  $506  billion.  Unemploy- 
ment was  nearly  at  7  percent,  and  our 
balance-of -payments  situation  was  seri- 
ous. 

As  a  result  of  vigorous  efforts  the  re- 
cession was  turned  around,  and  by  the 
first  (luarter  of  this  year  the  gross  na- 
tiona.  product  had  risen  to  $548  billion, 
the  vinemployment  rate  is  now  under 
5I2  percent,  and  a  solution  is  being  found 
to  our  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

The  business  outlook  today  is  good. 
Manv  of  the  economic  indicators  are 
favorable  for  a  continued  expansion  in 
economic  activity  but  it  is  also  true  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  our 
economic  potential.  There  is  a  need  to 
move  ahead.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a 
level  of  unemployment  of  nearly  5'  ^  per- 
cent. Our  gross  national  product  is  still 
mor(  than  5  percent  below  our  potential. 
Even  on  the  basis  of  the  most  optimistic 
estimates,  we  will  not  reach  full  employ- 
ment before  the  end  of  fiscal  1963.  We 
will  not  solve  our  domestic  economic 
problems  until  we  have  solved  the  basic 
unemployment  problem  and  gotten  rid 
of  the  pockets  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment . 

W(!  are  moving  forward  to  a  solution  to 
these  problems  through  tax  reform, 
through  revised  Bulletin  F  depreciable 
lives,  through  area  redevelopment,  and 
manpower  training,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  other  ways. 

TTie  basic  philosophy  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  debt  limit  should  be  this: 

A  determination  to  meet  our  para- 
mount domestic  economic  needs.  The 
request  for  a  $308  billion  debt  limit  was 
based  on  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  January  budget  document  projected 
a  $500  million  suitdIus.  Additional  re- 
quests, particularly  for  a  capital  im- 
provement program  for  distressed  areas, 
would  use  the  bulk  of  this  surplus  but 
still  leave  a  balance.  The  achievement 
of  a  balance,  however,  depends  on  at- 
taining the  economic  goals  projected  in 
the  January  budget  document:  namely, 
a  $570  billion  gross  national  product  in 
calendar  year  1962.  If  the  upward 
trend  of  the  economy  slackens  and  this 
goal  is  not  reached,  then  a  deficit  will 
develop  and  the  $3  billion  margin  pro- 
vided by  the  $308  billion  limit  will  be 
essential. 

The  alternatives  are  these:  First,  re- 
ducing the  allowance  for  flexibility  by 
$2  billion;  second,  reducing  the  Treas- 
ury operating  cash  balance  to  $2  billion 
from  the  already  unrealistically  low  fig- 
ure of  $4  billion  used  in  computing  the 
$308  billion  ceiling;  third,  reducing  ex- 
penditures by  $2  billion  before  December, 
or  fourth,  some  combination  of  these 
actions. 

Reducing  the  allowance  of  $3  billion 
for  flexibility  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Treasury  to  take  advantage  of 
market  conditions  which  would  allow 
borrowing  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  fiscal  year  1958  the  limita- 
tion of  the  debt  ceiling  required  the  use 
of  agency  financing  and  free  gold.  $1.6 
billion  of  FNMA  management  and  liq- 
uidating program  notes  were  sold  at  a 
time  when  the  debt  ceiling  wa.s  being  ap- 
proached and  cash  balances  were  low 
and   this   was   estimated    by   Secretary 


Anderson  to  have  cost  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  $4  billion  allowance  for  an  op- 
erating cash  balance  cannot  be  reduced. 
The   amount  of   $4  billion  Is  hardly 
adequate  to  meet  2  weeks'  expected  ex- 
penditures. 

Public  expenditures  cannot  be  reduced 
without  the  gravest  consequences  since 
the  expenditures  to  be  made  in  the  first 
5  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are  based 
on  programs  already  announced.  This 
would  mean  cancellation  of  contracts 
and  cutbacks  of  scheduled  programs.  An 
examination  of  the  budget  shows,  more- 
over, that  unless  we  are  willing  to  cut 
back  on  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense that  the  whole  impact  would  fall 
on  programs  for  which  total  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  1963  will 
amount  to  substantially  less  than  $15 
billion.  These  include  the  programs  for 
health,  labor,  and  welfare,  commerce  and 
transportation,  natural  resources,  edu- 
cation, housing  and  community  develop- 
ment and  for  general  government. 
Moreover,  a  $2  billion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures would  seriously  threaten  the 
current  economic  recovery. 

In  1957  when  defense  expenditures 
were  cut  back  to  meet  budgetary  limita- 
tions, this  cutback  was  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  the  recession  that 
followed. 

Moreover,  with  many  business  fore- 
casters claiming  that  a  recession  is  likely 
to  occur  before  the  end  of  this  year,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  hamstring  the 
administration's  ability  to  deal  with  such 
a  situation  by  denying  the  flexibility 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  $308  bil- 
Uon debt  limit.  If  the  most  pessimistic  of 
these  forecasts  should  be  correct  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  even  more  vigorous 
measures  than  are  now  planned. 

If  we  consider  the  situation  that  would 
arise  if  the  economic  recovery  did  not 
measure  up  to  standard,  the  resulting 
deficit  would  put  the  Treasury  under  ex- 
treme pressure  to  adopt  expensive  de- 
vices to  avoid  the  limitation  of  the  debt 
ceiling,  not  for  just  1  day.  or  for  a  short 
period  of  2  weeks,  but  for  a  period  ex- 
tending from  the  beginning  of  December 
all  the  way  through  the  middle  of  March 
and  perhaps  even  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

I  am  not  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  the  countiT's  finances 
in  a  strait  jacket  which  you  will  do  if  you 
adopt  the  substitute.  We  cannot  play  a 
game  of  Russian  roulette  with  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  responsibilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
substitute  and  support  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
BettsI. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  observations  on 
this  bill,  both  of  which  are  quite  general 
in  nature.  I  think  we  have  a  tendency 
to  get  lost  in  a  world  of  statistics  and 
figures.  We  argue  endlessly  about  esti- 
mates of  income  and  expenditures,  about 
gross  national  product  and  its  relation 
to  the  debt,  about  how  much  deficit  fi- 
nancing our  economy  can  stand,  and 
during  all  the  hours  of  argimient  we 
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gloss  over  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that 
we  are  deep  in  debt  and  getting  deeper. 

The  last  figures  I  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  over  a  year  ago, 
established  the  fact  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States  Is 
less  than  the  combined  gross  national 
product  of  ttie  rest  of  the  entire  free 
world.  And  yet  our  national  debt  Is 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  In  other  words,  we  are  worth 
less  and  owe  more  than  all  of  our 
friends.  I  assimie  that  the  figures  have 
not  changed  too  much  since  I  received 
this  information. 

To  me  this  is  frightening.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  so  frightening  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  debt  Instead  of  in- 
creasing It,  to  operate  on  a  balanced 
budget  or  a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit. 
This  fear  is  intensified  by  the  warnings 
from  abroad  Uiat  we  keep  our  financial 
house  in  order.  At  the  risk  of  oversim- 
plifying the  Issue,  to  me  this  is  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  any  further  increase 
in  the  debt  celling  as  at  least  a  gesture 
toward  fiscal  respo:'isIbility. 

I  supported  measures  to  Increase  the 
debt  celling  imder  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  as  many 
other  Members  have  done.  But  to  me 
that  does  not  justify  a  continuance  of  the 
practice  forever.  There  must  be  a  stop- 
ping point  and  as  for  myself,  we  have 
reached  it.  The  Republican  views  in  the 
committee  repcrt  amply  support  my  de- 
cision to  vote  tigainst  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  outset,  per- 
mit me  to  state  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  very  sensitive  aspect  of  our  fiscal 
policy.  I  do  not  take  this  question 
lightly.  As  I  analyze  the  problem  that 
faces  us  today,  we  are  confronted  with 
two  basic  questions. 

First.  As  a  government,  are  we  going 
to  be  In  a  position  to  honor  bills  coming 
due  on  contracts  for  goods  and  services 
already  entered  into  during  the  next  6  to 
12  months,  or  are  we  going  to  have  to 
default.     That  Is  one  proposition. 

Second.  The  other  fact  we  must  face 
Is,  Are  we  going  to  do  something  to  force 
some  degree  of  frugality  and  economy  as 
to  future  expenditures,  or  are  we  going 
to  let  the  spenders  continue  at  their  own 
merry  pace?  That  Is  the  second  ques- 
tion and  is  also  involved  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  must  face  up  to  these  two  basic 
issues  as  we  consider  this  legislation. 

There  have  been  many  speeches  made 
during  yesterday  and  today  directed  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  gone  hog  wild  as 
far  as  Federal  spending  is  concerned, 
and  that  we  must  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order  and  start  living  within  our  means. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  those 
statements  and  with  that  philosophy. 

But  in  spite  of  this  fact  let  us  recog- 
nize first  that  we  must  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  the  coimtry  and  face  up  to 
facts  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be  or  as  they  would  be  if  some  of 
us  had  had  our  way  as  far  as  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  are  concerned. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  Congress 
should  confess  Its  "sin,"  or  to  make  it 


plural  "sins,"  in  overauthorizing  and 
overapproprlating  money  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts. So  we  should  as  a  Congress  say 
"mea  culpa,"  through  my  fault. 

Yes,  and  the  executive  department 
could  well  confess  Its  sins  in  this  regard 
and  say,  "mea  maxima  culpa,"  through 
niy  most  grievous  faults.  Because,  re- 
member that  the  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations have  for  the  most  part  been 
as  the  result  of  urging,  yes,  even  pressure, 
and  we  have  witnessed  extreme  pressure 
since  this  administration  has  come  into 
office,  pressure  by  the  Executive  to  make 
these  authorizations  and  these  appropri- 
ations in  excess  of  receipts. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  fact  re- 
mains that  there  are  bills  coming  due 
in  the  next  year,  particularly  in  the  next 
6  to  7  months,  that  have  been  legally 
incurred  and  must  be  paid.  Mark  this, 
if  something  is  not  done  between  now 
and  June  30  about  the  public  debt  limit 
we  will  not  be  able  to  honor  many  of 
these  bills.  We  will  have  to  default — an 
intolerable  situation,  and  I  am  sure  no 
Member  of  this  House  would  want  to 
be  responsible  for  the  situation  that 
would  exist  if  we  did  nothing  about  the 
debt  limit,  if  we  just  let  it  go  by  the 
board,  and  let  the  bon-owing  authority 
go  to  $285  billion  on  July  1,  yet  hav- 
ing bonds  and  notes  outstanding  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  $300  billion.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  too  much  to  worry 
about  as  to  the  legality  of  the  $15  billion 
that  is  outstanding.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  But,  as  they 
are  cashed  in — and  they  are  cashed  in 
every  day — when  they  are  presented  for 
pajonent.  no  new  bonds  can  be  issued  to 
take  their  place,  and  within  a  short  time 
we  will  have  to  default  on  other  bonds 
and  notes  as  well  as  cm  bills  coming  due. 

So.  frankly,  we  must  do  something. 
We  cannot  just  turn  our  backs  on  the 
facts  that  exist.  We  must  provide  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  to  $285  billion 
that  will  otherwise  be  the  ceiling  on  July 
1.  We  have  to  go  above  that  figure. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
room  for  disagreement  on  that  fact;  it 
is  just  there. 

Then  we  are  faced  with  this  ques- 
tion: How  much  borrowing  authority 
must  we  authorize?  How  much  addi- 
tional over  the  $285  billion  must  we  au- 
thorize. The  administration  asks  for  au- 
thority to  go  to  $308  billion,  and  that 
authority  will  let  them  go  their  merry 
way,  permit  them  to  spend  every  single 
cent  that  they  talked  about  spending. 
And,  as  far  as  going  ahead  with  those 
plans  and  that  spending,  I  cannot  agree. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  the  past  that  I  talked  of  and  that 
many  of  us  have  talked  about,  that 
brought  us  into  the  current  situation. 
There  is  not  much  you  can  do  to  retract 
it,  but  we  can  do  something  about  future 
spending  and  we  can  make  a  start  with 
this  bill  that  Is  before  us  today.  In  fact, 
we  must  do  something  about  future 
spending. 

I  must  deplore  at  this  point  what  ap- 
F>ears  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  to  engage  m 
the  business  of  developing  and  propa- 
gandizing new  theories  to  justify  Its  mis- 
takes.    Paced  with  the  collapse  of  his 


promise  for  a  balanced  budget  in  1963, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
now  tells  us  that  we  are  not  spending 
enough  money  and  that  we  ought,  for 
our  own  good,  to  spend  more.  Faced 
with  a  know  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
of  $7  billion  and  the  prosf>ects  of  another 
in  the  next  year,  the  President  tells  us 
that  the  idea  that  deficits  are  dangerous 
may  be  just  a  myth  now,  even  though  it 
was  the  considered  opinion  of  his  admin- 
istration only  a  few  months  ago  that  a 
budget  surplus  was  the  wise  Government 
course  at  this  particular  time.  Faced 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  because  of  its  propensities 
to  spend  beyond  income,  the  President 
now  tells  us  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  increase  in  size,  because  it  has 
not  increased  as  fast  as  the  debts  of 
other  segments  of  the  economy;  In  fact, 
the  President  tells  us  that  we  should  not 
be  too  much  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istrative budget  because  it  is  actively 
misleading. 

Yet.  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  as 
sophisticated  as  the  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  reason  we  are  de- 
bating this  bill  today  is  because  the  "mis- 
leading" administrative  budget  tells  us 
that  we  have  and  are  going  to  continue 
to  spend  more  money  than  we  take  in, 
and  that  we  have  to  increase  our  na- 
tional debt  limit  in  order  to  be  able  to 
borrow  the  funds  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  ought  to  be- 
ware of  discarding  the  time-tested 
methods  of  measuring  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. I  say  we  ought  to  look  twice  at 
arguments  designed  to  persuade  us  that 
we  can  throw  all  caution  to  the  wmd 
and  accede  to  the  multitudinous  requests 
of  the  administration  for  more  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  spenders  have 
never  lacked  for  new  theories  as  to  why 
this  Nation  should  continue  to  force  fu- 
ture generations  to  pay  for  the  spend- 
ing they  now  propose.  In  fact,  we  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl,  with  reference  to  how  we  have 
to  keep  spending  at  the  extravagant  rate 
we  are  going;  according  to  him  we  dare 
not  stop.  In  fact.  I  read  into  it  the  idea, 
too.  that  we  are  not  spending  enough 
even  as  it  Is. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  you 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  that  if 
this  theory  and  philosophy  prevails,  if 
the  spenders  succeed  in  convincing  the 
American  people  that  profligacy,  irre- 
sponsibility, and  wanton  public  expend- 
itures are  good  for  us  and  that  those 
who  protest  are  only  spreading  myths, 
then.  Mr.  Chairman,  God  help  America. 
Yet,  if  we  approve  this  bill  as  It  comes 
from  the  committee,  we  will  be  giving 
those  who  espouse  this  theory  every  cent 
they  desire,  and  we  \^111  be  patting  our 
stamp  of  approval  on  their  spending 
plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as  it  comes 
from  the  committee  approves  100  percent 
the  spending  plans  for  fiscal  1963  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Ths.t  is 
exactly  what  it  does.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  rubberstamping  th9se  plans. 
Therefore.  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  if  this  bill  is  not  changed,  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  it.    I  shall  vote 
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against  it  on  final  passage.  If  the  bill 
is  killed,  the  result  will  be  to  force  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
House  to  reconsider  what  seems  to  be 
their  adamant  position,  at  least  the  ada- 
mant position  of  the  administration  and 
the  Etemocratic  leadership  with  respect 
to  higher  and  higher  spending.  But, 
rather  than  force  this  alternative,  I 
would  hope  that  a  majority  of  this  Hoxise 
will  take  a  more  reasonable  attitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  propose  at  the 
proper  time  that  the  $308  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  as  a  ceiling  be 
reduced  by  $2  billion. 

Now,  $2  billion  is  not  an  inconsequen- 
tial amount.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
$2  billion  at  this  time,  with  this  debt, 
with  the  fiscal  problem  that  we  have,  is 
significant.  I  think  we  should  make 
that  savings  by  this  bill,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  done  and  it  can  be  done,  Mr. 
Chairman,  without  affecting  essential 
needs  of  the  Gtovemment.  Let  me  point 
this  out  to  the  membership  of  the  House : 
The  expenditure  level  for  fiscal  1963,  as 
presented  in  the  budget — and  it  is  those 
budget  figures  that  were  used  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  de- 
termining the  $308  billion— is  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billion  in  excess  of  what  we 
have  spent  in  fiscal  1962,  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
of  this  House  who  would  say  that  as  far 
as  the  expenditures  are  concerned  in 
this  fiscal  year  that  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly frugal.  So  if  we  just  cut  back 
everything  to  the  level  of  1962  we  could 
save  $3.5  billion.  But  I  am  not  even  sug- 
gesting that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  the  $3.5 
billion  increase  in  fiscal  1963,  $1.5  billion 
of  it  represents  increase  in  expenditures 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  if 
we  eliminate  the  Department  of  De- 
fense completely  from  consideration  as 
far  as  savings  are  concerned  you  can  still 
save  $2  billion  purely  by  reverting  to  the 
1962  basis  of  expenditure.  If  we  elim- 
inate the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
still  have  a  $2  billion  increase  in  ex- 
penditures. I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  making  some 
savings  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  no  "sacred 
cow."  But  eliminating  them  completely 
from  our  consideration  we  can  hold  non- 
defense  expenditures  to  the  general  level 
of  the  current  fiscal  year;  we  can  re- 
quire the  administration  to  do  it  by 
adopting  the  Byrnes  substitute  to  the 
committee  bill.  If  we  do  so  we  can  get 
by  with  $2  billion  less  in  borrowing  au- 
thority than  has  been  asked  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word  about  this 
blackmail  that  we  heard  about  yester- 
day and  have  heard  about  again  today. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  stand  up  and  defend  what  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  been  doing  within  the  last  day  or 
two  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  crim- 
inal conduct.  I  refer  you  to  title  18  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  section  1913. 
It  says : 

LOBBYING    WITH    APPROPRIATED    MONEYS 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  by  any  en- 
actment of  Congress  shall  In  the  absence  of 
express  authorisation  by  Congress  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone— 


And  certainly  there  were  telephone 
calls  going  all  over  this  Nation  to  de- 
fense contractors  saying,  "Get  hold  of 
your  Congressman" — 

letters,  printed  or  written  matter,  and  other 
devices  Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legis- 
lation or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
It  be  before  or  after  the  introduction  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation 
or  appropriation. 

I  think  that  language  is  pretty  clear. 
It  also  says : 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in 
ray  mind  that  what  was  done  and  is 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  which  has  been  described  here 
on  the  floor  is  blackmail;  but  it  is  also 
criminal  blackmail.  And  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  well  call  these  people  before 
them  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  doing  this  and  what  it  is 
all  about.  And  I  think  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
could  well  look  into  it;  and,  yes,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  code,  could  well 
do  some  investigating  and  enforcing  of 
the  law,  and  get  some  FBI  boys  to  find 
out  what  was  done  in  some  of  these 
cases. 

They  pulled  newspapermen  out  of  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night;  let  us  find 
out  what  some  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment employees  are  doing,  as  far  as  the 
violation  of  the  law  is  concerned. 

This  thing  has  gone  too  far.  in  my 
judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
put  a  stop  to  executive  pressure  of  that 
kind  and  that  kind  of  blackmail.  We 
even  put  a  provision  into  an  appropria- 
tion bill  last  year  prohibiting  that  kind 
of  conduct,  so  it  is  not  that  it  is  an  old 
statute.  Here  is  what  we  wrote  into 
Public  Law  87-125: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  the  funds 
available  for  expenditure  by  any  Individual, 
corporation,  or  agency.  Included  in  this  or 
any  other  Act.  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  let  me  get  back.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  pending  issue  and  the  merits  of  this 
bill.  The  chairman  said  yesterday  that 
my  substitute  would  not  force  any  sav- 
ing. If  not,  why  all  the  fuss  and  the 
fuming  by  the  administration?  Why  all 
the  lobbying?  Why  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  whip  of  the  majority 
today? 

The  chairman  said  all  it  would  do 
would  be  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
manipulate,  to  manage  the  debt.  Now 
we  find  admission  that  it  will  have  an 
effect  on  spending,  and  that  is  what  it  is 
intended  to  do.  If  this  reduction  can  be 
accommodated  by  manipulation,  as  the 


chairman  seems  to  suggest,  then  I  think 
what  he  probably  really  was  saying  was 
that  I  did  not  dig  deep  enough.  Maybe  I 
did  not.  Maybe  this  is  not  a  big  enough 
cut.  Some  Members  on  my  side  seem  to 
think  so.  But  I  am  trying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  be  reasonable,  I  am  trying  to 
recognize  that  these  savings  have  to  be 
accomplished  within  the  next  7  months. 
I  have  tried  not  to  be  unreasonable  by 
asking  for  the  impossible,  but  anybody 
who  will  stand  up  here  and  say  that  you 
cannot  make  a  2-percent  cut  in  our  ex- 
penditure plans  for  fiscal  1963  I  think  is 
being  unreasonable. 

Let  me  address  a  word  to  SecretaiT  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon.  He  said  yesterday 
that  if  we  do  not  give  them  the  full  $308 
billion  Congress  will  have  to  come  back 
in  December.  Let  me  say  to  the  Secre- 
tary here  in  open  forum  that  Congress 
will  have  to  come  back  only  if  he  and  the 
administration  continue  their  spending 
spree.  If  they  apply  any  frugality,  they 
can  live  within  a  $306  billion  debt  ceil- 
ing, and  it  will  be  their  responsibility, 
not  that  of  the  Congress,  if  we  have  to 
come  back  in  December. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  the 
substitute  Is  the  responsible  answer,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  the  two  basic  questions 
I  referred  to  earlier.  No.  1,  it  will 
make  possible  the  honoring  of  bills  com- 
ing due  on  contracts  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  have  already  been  incurred 
and  entered  into.  Second,  it  will  force 
responsible  revision  of  the  spending 
plans  of  the  administration.  We  are 
either  going  to  do  that  or  if  we  approve 
the  Committee  bill  we  vill  be  rubber- 
stamping  current  spending  plan,  and 
that  I  refuse  to  do. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HaysL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  read  a  sentence  from  a  speech 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  do  this  be- 
cause I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  kept 
blaming  the  Executive  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  necessity  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling.    This  is  the  sentence : 

The  Executive  cannot  6{>end  1  cent  that 
the  Congress  does  not  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate. 

I  think  that  is  a  true  statement.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  argue  with  it. 
It  is  not  original  with  me.  This  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  his  speech  when  he  was 
advocating  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
creases in  the  debt  ceiling  that  occurred 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
There  was  a  time  or  two  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  when  I  was 
tempted  to  vote  against  such  an  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  since 
he  has  mentioned  my  name. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  just  a  minute,  I  will 
yield. 

But  always  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  our 
leadership  said — oh,  this  is  something 
you  have  got  to  be  responsible  about  and 
you  cannot  demagog  on  this.  Well, 
gentlemen,  you  have  the  proof  here  that 
you  can  demagog  about  It — I  am 
speaking  to  my  leadership. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
■VVi.<5Consin  made  reference  to  my  re- 
marks. I  might  say  that  I  advocate  that 
this  body  control  the  purse  strings.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  biggest  peacetime 
deficit  in  the  history  of  this  country  was 
incurred  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  that  was  $13  billion,  and  that 
in  that  pericd  of  time  we  increased  the 
debt  ceiling  about  seven  times  and  I 
think  each  t  jne  with  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  So  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  have  his  opinion — I  respect 
it^ — but  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  I 
think  the  total  deficit  under  the  previous 
administration  which  was  in  office  for  8 
years  was  w(!ll  over  $20  billion  and  they 
balanced  the  budget  in  1  year  out  of  the 
8  years,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  they  did,  I  do  not  re- 
member that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoiisin.  Mr. 
ChaiiTDan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  First, 
your  quote  is  entirely  right.  I  certainly 
agreed  then  and  I  agree  today  that  the 
President  cannot  spend  a  cent  that  Con- 
gress does  not  first  authorize  and  appro- 
priate. I  do  not,  however,  say  that  the 
President  has  to  spend  every  cent  that 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates  be- 
cause we  know  that  he  does  not. 

No.  2,  I  would  point  out  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  still  have  half 
of  the  appropriation  bills  to  consider 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  the  Congress 
can  do  some  of  this  saving  to  bring  about 
a  $2  billion  reduction  In  expenditures. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  quite  right,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  will  do  much  about  it.  And 
the  gentleman  will  make  a  lot  of  speeches 
about  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Maybe  it 
will  help  if  we  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Maybe  it  will  and  maybe 
not,  but  you  did  not  help  yesterday  on 
the  Pryingpan-Arkansas  project  because 
there  was  not  a  roUcall  vote  and  if  you 
wanted  one  on  yoiu*  side,  you  could  have 
had  it.  But  you  had  a  project  there  that 
was  going  to  help  some  farmers  in  the 
district  of  a  Member  on  your  side  and  so 
you  did  not  make  too  much  of  a  fuss 
about  spending  the  money.  We  defeated 
that  legislation  a  couple  of  times  here 
when  we  got  a  roUcall  vote.  But  it  is 
pretty  easy  to  blame  the  majority  party 
for  everything,  but  you  do  not  accept 
much  responsibility  yourself. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Are  you  implying 
with  a  3  to  2  majority  of  Demo- 
crats here  that  you  could  not  have  had  a 
rollcall? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  was  pretty  well  lobbied 
on  your  side.  We  had  some  responsibil- 
ity for  It — there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But,  the  point  I  am  making  Is  that 
you  can  get  up  and  make  all  the  speeches 
you  want  to,  but  when  we  asked  for  a 


rollcall,  you  sat  tight  because  the  project 
was  in  the  district  of  the  Republican 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  you  did 
not  want  a  rollcall.  So  you  can  go 
around  and  make  all  the  speeches  you 
want  to,  but  you  do  not  fool  the  people. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  to  show  you 
how  wrong  you  can  be,  right  in  this  same 
speech  that  I  quoted  from,  which  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin. 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  prognostications  about  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  was  blaming  it  all  on  us  back 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration.  But 
the  people  did  not  buy  it  too  much  and  I 
do  not  think  they  are  going  to  buy  it  too 
much  this  time.  But  I  did  think  it  was 
significant  to  note  that  when  they  had 
to  manage  the  debt  and  they  came  in 
here  and  asked  for  the  necessary-  au- 
thority to  do  so — even  if  we  were  in  con- 
trol of  the  Congress — in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  we  gave  them  the  flexi- 
bility that  they  needed  and  we  went 
along  with  them.  I  think  one  thinT  thrtt 
you  will  be  doing  if  you  do  not  go  along 
with  this  today,  you  will  make  the  inter- 
est cost  a  little  more  and  j'ou  will  stretch 
out  the  contracts,  making  them  cost  a 
little  more  so  the  net  result  if  this  were 
to  be  defeated  would  be  to  make  the  debt 
a  little  higher. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
without  disparaging  my  colleagues  or 
the  position  they  take  on  the  measure 
before  us,  honestly  and  candidly,  much 
of  it  sounds  like  a  broken  record. 

On  each  occasion  the  raising  of  the 
debt  limit  has  been  before  us.  the  party 
in  the  majority  has  made  substantially 
the  same  argument  in  support,  and  the 
minority  has  made  practically  the  same 
argument  in  opposition. 

I  once  heard  it  said  that  if  you  had 
never  met  an  expert  on  fiscal  policy  and 
on  our  monetary  system,  that  you  would 
do  so  within  the  next  half  hour.  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  reflect  upon  those  of  you 
who  have  been  prominent  in  this  debate, 
but  fundamentally,  we  all  know  that  we 
are  spending  money  beyond  our  means 
and  that  this  matter  of  the  debt  limita- 
tion will  be  before  us  again  and  again 
until  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
going  to  live  within  our  means  and  that 
we  do  something  about  retiring  the  pub- 
lic debt  at  a  time  when  the  level  of  our 
economy  is  high,  irrespective  of  the  dips 
and  the  rises  which  occur  periodically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  our  Republican  friends  expect  to 
submit  a  substitute  measure,  increasing 
the  debt  limit  by  a  sum  of  $2  billion  less 
than  the  figure  which  this  measure  calls 
for,  and  to  change  the  time  of  the  tem- 
porary extension.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
tend to  do  something,  but  to  me  it  sug- 
gests a  compromise  in  principle.  It  is 
not  my  intent  to  go  along  with  any  pro- 
posal of  this  sort,  but  rather  to  oppose 
the  increase  in  its  entirety.  Regardless 
of  either  of  these  figures,  we  all  know 
that  this  same  issue  will  eventually  be 
before  us  again  unless  we  are  willing  to 
reduce  expenditures  of  this  Government. 

I  recall  on  other  occasions  when  it  was 
said  by  many  of  you,  and  with  whom  I 
agree,  that  the  time  to  tliink  of  the  na- 


tional debt  is  at  the  time  we  authorize 
and  appropriate  money  for  all  the  vast 
programs  now  in  effect  and  the  new  ones 
which  are  almost  constantly  before  us. 
This  is  the  time  when  we  should  be  talk- 
ing of  fiscal  responsibility;  that  is  the 
time  to  close  the  door,  and  not  rash  te 
slam  it  on  an  empty  bam  as  we  propose 
to  do  here  today.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  previous  administration  and  now  is 
the  case  in  the  present  one. 

I  have  not  heard  the  argument  in  this 
debate  that  the  public  debt  means  noth- 
ing, but  we  all  know  that  these  matters 
are  influenced  by  those  economists  and 
fiscal  experts  whose  theorj'  is  that  the 
national  debt  is  meaningless.  If  it  is 
meaningless  then  why  the  controversy? 
Why  not  remove  it  entirely?  I  must  add 
that  these  repeate<l  measures  are  having 
the  same  effect  and  unless  rejected  at 
some  point  or  other,  a  debt  ceiling  will 
cease  t-o  even  have  any  psychological  in- 
fluence,  .Tiuch  les.s  fiscal  meaning. 

It  may  be  an  exercise  in  futility  and 
an  expression  of  resentment  against  ac- 
tions which  created  the  conditions  which 
call  for  the  increa.se  of  the  debt  ceiling, 
but  as  one  who  has  not  failed  in  any 
session  of  the  Congress  since  a  Member 
of  it  to  vote  against  from  $3^2  to  over 
$12  billion  annually.  I  feel  justified  in 
casting  a  "no"  vote.  Contrarily,  I  would 
feel  an  obhgation  to  vote  for  this  re- 
quest if  my  record  were  otherwise. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Burle- 
son], whose  remarks  immediately  pre- 
ceded mine,  on  his  able  analization  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  He  has  stated 
with  cogency  and  simplicity  not  only  the 
cause  of  this  continual  request  for  in- 
crease of  the  debt  limit  but  also  has 
pointed  out  the  very  simple  cure. 

I  not  only  conunend  him  but  wish  to 
join  with  him  in  voicing  concern  over 
the  lack  of  efforts  to  reduce  our  mam- 
moth debt. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  for  the  third  time  within  a 
year  the  Congress  is  being  called  upon 
to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling.  The 
first  time  it  was  requested  that  the  ceil- 
ing be  raised  to  $298  bilhon.  The  sec- 
ond time  Congress  was  asked  to  approve 
an  increase  to  $300  billion.  This  after- 
noon the  House  will  consider  a  proposal 
to  raise  the  limit  to  a  record  $308  billion. 
As  a  matter  of  honesty  and  obligation  I 
must  vote  "no"  on  this  issue.  For  nearly 
30  years  now  we  have,  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  been  resorting  to  borrowing 
against  the  future — our  own  grandchil- 
dren in  fact.  I  introduced,  last  year,  a 
bill,  H.R.  7857.  which  would  provide  for 
the  orderly  retirement  of  our  public  debt. 
Any  government,  even  our  mighty  Fed- 
eral Government,  cannot  indefinitely 
continue  to  nm  deeper  into  debt.  We 
are  already  seeing  the  evils  of  our  past 
policies  with  the  loss  in  confidence 
abroad  of  our  o;^^  dollars  and  even  the 
possibility  of  a  run  on  our  gold  stocks 
at  Fort  Knox.  We  must  face  up  to  re- 
ality and  meet  this  issue,  so  I  must  \  ote 
"no"  on  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  now  before  us  to  raise  the  tem- 
porary    debt    ceiling    from     $300     to 
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$308  billion.  Since  the  stock  market 
plummeted  on  May  28.  various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  the  confidence  of 
the  business  community  in  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
believe  that  at  this  particular  juncture 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  this  House 
has  been  presented  with  a  signal  oppor- 
tunity to  help  in  the  accomplishment  of 
just  such  a  purpose.  By  the  same  token 
I  fear  that  if  we  indicate  our  acquies- 
cence in  the  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion, we  will  in  effect  be  putting  our 
stamp  of  approval  on  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. This  can  serve  to  compound 
the  present  profound  uneasiness  over  the 
economic  prospects  of  the  country  which 
has  produced  some  of  the  gyrations  in 
the  stock  market  recently. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  there  are  recur- 
rent  suggestions    by    some    economists 
that  we  abolish  the  debt  ceiling  alto- 
gether.   This  school  of  economists,  and 
they  are  not  without  representation  in 
highly  influential  circles,  suggests  that  if 
we  only  embrace  the  heady  and  intoxi- 
cating doctrine  of  deficit  financing  as 
fixed   financial  policy  we   cannot  only 
avoid  the  annual  embarrassment  of  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit,  but  we  can  partake  of 
vigorous  and  sustained  economic  growth. 
It  is  to  this  latter  point  that  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  briefly.    It  is  of 
peculiar  pertinence  not  only  because  of 
our  current  quandary  about  the  size  of 
the  national  debt  but  because  of  recent 
instructions  issued  by  the  President  to 
his   Council    of   Economic   Advisers   to 
study  the  factors  behind  the  superior 
economic  growth  rate  of  many  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe.    In  a  not  so 
subtle  fashion  some  writers  on  economic 
affairs  are  seeking  to  nourish  and  dis- 
seminate the  idea  that  planned  deficits 
are  behind  the  economic  success  stories 
that  have  been  written  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Prance  and  West  Germany.    In 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  13,  1962.  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  en- 
titled 'United  States  and  West  Europe 
Differ  on  Budget  Deficits,"  this  idea  is 
treated  at  some  length. 

It  is  therefore  doubly  interesting  to  go 
back  to  a  report  on  "Economic  Policy  in 
Western  Europe"  issued  in  1959  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  report  was  based  on  a  series 
of  conferences  on  economic  policy  mat- 
ters held  in  seven  countries  of  Western 
Europe  late  in  1958.  As  part  of  the 
overall  inquiry  into  postwar  price  move- 
ments and  economic  growth  in  general, 
the  committee  and  its  staff  conferred 
with  government  and  private  economic 
finajicial  experts  in  six  different  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  The  committee 
states  in  its  letter  of  transmittal  which 
accompanied  the  report  that : 

These  conferences  were  Informal  and 
covered  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  public  economic  pol- 
icies for  promoting  high  rates  of  economic 
growth,  employment,  and  output  while  main- 
taining stability  In  the  general  price  level. 

With  respect  to  France  and  Italy  it  is 
true  that  during  the  postwar  period  the 
balance  sought  to  be  attained  was  be- 
tween total  capital  expenditures,  public 
and  private,  and  total  savings,  public  and 


private,  rather  than  between  budget  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  However,  the 
reason  for  this  fiscal  policy  becomes 
clear  when  we  study  the  report  of  the 
committee.  For  it  is  brought  out  that 
in  France  a  substantial  portion,  perhaps 
as  much  as  20  percent,  of  industry  is 
government-owned.  For  example,  the 
French  Government  is  the  largest  single 
employer  in  the  economy.  Likewise,  in 
the  case  of  Italy  they  have  a  far  higher 
level  of  government  ownership  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  than  we  do  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  of  necessity, 
public  expenditures  were  required  to  ex- 
pand the  productive  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion. And  it  was  this  ability  on  the  part 
of  these  two  governments  to  maintain 
investment  as  a  high  proportion  of  net 
national  income  that  loomed  as  one  of  the 
large  factors  in  their  high  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Again  to  quote  from  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report : 

On  the  whole,  fiscal  policy  appears  to  carry 
the  major  burden  of  public  responsibility 
for  providing  the  conditions  requisite  for 
economic  growth.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
this  follows  from  the  relatively  substantial 
government  participation  In  areas  of  eco- 
nomic activity  which  are  regarded  In  the 
United  States  as  properly  the  sphere  for 
private  activity.  The  term  "public  Invest- 
ment" In  much  of  Western  Europe,  therefore, 
embraces  a  substantially  wider  range  of  ac- 
tivity than  It  does  In  the  United  States. 
Because  of  relatively  large  government  own- 
ershln  in  public  utilities,  transportation,  and 
communication  facilities,  and  many  basic 
Industries,  expenditure  policies  are  much 
more  directly  Involved  In  the  extension  of 
total  productive  capacity  than  Is  true  In  the 
United  States. 


However,  when  you  get  to  the  case  of 
West  Germany  we  find  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent picture  with  respect  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  toward  budget 
deficits.  The  West  German  budget  sur- 
plus cumulated  from  DM1  billion  in 
1953  to  DM7  billion  in  1956.  In  this 
regard  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  com- 
ment of  Patrick  Boarman,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity, as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  23,  1962,  in  reply  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  Edwin  Dale,  Jr.,  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred : 

German  budget  surpluses,  relatively  enor- 
mous considering  the  size  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  were  not  accumulated  acci- 
dentally. For  years  the  German  Central 
Bank  struggled  with  the  inflationary  addi- 
tions to  the  domestic  money  supply  pro- 
duced by  Germany's  huge  and  chronic  ex- 
port surpluses.  The  Inflowing  foreign  cash 
was  offset  primarily  by  tight  money  policies. 
These  policies,  however,  were  given  a  pow- 
erful assist  by  the  budget  surpluses  of  the 
Government. 

The  peak  cumulative  surplus  of  DM7  bil- 
lion in  1956  served  to  offset  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  DM17.9  billion  of  gold  and  for- 
eign exchange  accumulated  by  the  German 
Central  Bank  up  to  the  end  of  that  same 
year.  In  effect,  Germany's  imported  infla- 
tion was  partly  overcome  by  channeling  a 
portion  of  German  tax  revenues  into  the 
Central  Bank  (the  Government's  account) 
and  there  demonetizing  them. 

There  was  never  any  question  In  the  minds 
of  the  directors  of  the  German  Central  Bank 
that  the  Government's  cash  surpluses  had  a 
helpful  deflationary  effect. 

It  is  dlflacult  to  reconcile  this  historic  rec- 
ord with  the  contention  in  Mr.  Dale's  report 


that  "in  Europe,  governments  have  almost 
never  aimed  at  budget  surpltises."  What  is 
of  significance,  moreover.  Is  that  German 
Industrial  output,  employment,  and  balance- 
of-payments  surpluses  were  all  reaching  rec- 
ord levels  precisely  In  those  years  when  Ger- 
many was  employing  all  the  weapons  at  its 
command,  monetary  and  fiscal,  to  restrain 
the  level  of  domestic  demand. 

I  definitely  come  to  the  conclusion  in 
reading  the  1959  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  it  was  the  post- 
war West  German  expansion  of  fixed 
capital  investment  in  the  private  sector 
encouraged  by  Government  policies  on 
depreciation  and  price  and  wage  stability 
that  stoked  the  fires  of  economic  recov- 
ery in  the  Federal  Republic.  It  was  not 
the  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  encouraging 
deficits  in  the  Federal  budget. 

In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Joint  Ekjonomic  Committee  says  that — 

Tax  policy  has  contributed  to  favorable 
conditions  for  capital  accumulation. 

This  is  significant,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause the  report  makes  it  clear  that  in 
the  Netherlands  there  has  been  no  ex- 
tensive nationalization  of  industry;  and, 
therefore,  again  quoting  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee — 

Investment  outlays  by  Government  are 
accordingly  more  closely  limited  to  such  ob- 
jects as  are  usual  In  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  this  conclusion  it  is  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  note  this  fur- 
ther finding : 

The  high  Investment  requirements  of  the 
Netherlands  economy  has  led  to  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  program  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  saving.  Governmental  charges, 
such  as  utility  prices,  social  Insurance  con- 
tributions, and  those  for  special  services  are 
set  at  levels  which  leave  no  gap  to  be  made 
up  from  the  general  budget.  Beyond  this, 
the  Government  seeks  to  run  a  current  sur- 
plus. Government  borrowing  has  been 
strictly  limited  to  long-term  financing  of 
long-term  expenditure  programs  of  Invest- 
ment character.  Total  public  debt  has  been 
reduced  each  year  since  1949;  short-term 
public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  54  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1949  to  26  percent  in 
1957. 
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In  summary  on  this  point.  I  believe 
that  in  those  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope where  the  public  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy does  not  embrace  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  productive  facilities, 
their  superior  rate  of  economic  growth  is 
not  predicated  on  a  policy  of  planned 
deficits.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  balanced  budgets  has 
commended  itself  to  the  Finance  Minis- 
ters of  these  countries. 

In  a  country  like  the  United  States 
where  we  believe  that  if  we  are  to  grow 
and  prosper  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  must  flourish,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  deficit  financing  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  on  a  regular  basis  is 
repugnant  to  that  desired  growth.  For 
as  debt  mounts  and  interest  charges 
soar,  taxes  must  also  inevitably  rise. 
Furthermore,  decisions  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  such  matters  as  depreciation 
and  other  tax  incentives  are  delayed  and 
inhibited  because  of  fears  concerning  a 
loss  of  Federal  revenues.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  such  policies  is  to  curb  ex- 
pansion by  business  and  industry  and 
progressively  curb  the  willingness  to  em- 


ploy venture  capital  in  increasing  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  to  improve  produc- 
tivity. In  short,  continued  deficit 
financing  by  the  Central  Government  in 
a  free  economy,  free  at  least  in  the  sense 
that  major  productive  facilities  are  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  goals  of  this  kind  of 
economy.  This  is  so  for  the  reason  that 
it  ultimately  restricts  investment  in  the 
private  sector  and  then  proceeds  to  ap- 
propriat-e  the  savings  of  individuals  and 
the  profits  of  business  organizations  in 
order  to  finance  increased  investment  in 
the  public  sector  because  of  inadequate 
performance  in  the  private  sector.  This 
is  the  vicious  circle  of  deficit  financing  in 
an  economy  like  ours.  The  downward 
spiral  can  continue  until  the  public  sec- 
tor emerges  as  the  all -dominant  factor 
in  our  production  and  distribution  of 
poods  and  services.  Then  the  argument 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  living  in  a 
socialist  or  merely  welfare  state  will  be 
purely  academic. 

The  matter  of  our  national  solvency 
and  the  strength  and  soundness  of  our 
American  dollar  is.  at  the  very  least,  as 
important  as  any  other  single  issue  af- 
fecting our  national  security.  With  our 
constantly  increasing  population  and 
because  of  the  dramatic  changes  in 
technology  which  we  call  automation, 
we  need  to  create  far  more  than  a  million 
new  jobs  each  year.  We  want  those  jobs 
to  be  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. Therefore,  we  ought  to  consider 
this  projxjsal  to  once  more  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  in  the  light  of  its  possible  impact 
on  this  all  important  national  economic 
goal. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
.sponsible  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation  know  that  Federal  fiscal  respon- 
.sibility  is  today — more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country — of 
the  essence. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  successfully 
maintain  and  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  its  way  of  life,  then  we  must 
have  economic  stability  in  Government 
spending  in  order  to  preserve  and  make 
.strong  a  domestic  economy  on  which 
rests  our  miUtary  posture  at  home  and 
abroad. 

To  defend  our  cherished  freedom 
today  from  the  continuous  onslaughts  of 
atheistic  communism,  which  has  already 
deprived  many  of  this  earth's  peoples 
from  their  sacred  rights  and  individual- 
ity, we  must  as  a  nation — as  a  people — as 
individuals — take  up  those  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  becoming  the  dignity  of 
freedom -blessed  people. 

One  way  to  help  maintain  Federal  fls- 
cal  responsibility  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  the  initiative  of 
our  people — the  necessary  ingredient 
that  has  made  our  economy  dynamic — 
by  not  attempting  to  overcome  those 
challenges  which  the  people  themselves, 
and  the  local  and  State  governments, 
are  better  able  and  better  equipped  to 
handle.  The  more  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Injects  itself  into  matters  which 
are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  local  governments — the  great- 
er the  Federal  tax  burden  on  all  citizens 
throughout  the  country  with  a  corre- 
spondingly lesser  amount  of  individuaUty 
enjoyed    by    our    people.     Surely,    the 


Nation's  citizens  want  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  we  have  a  duty  to  see  to  that. 
If  we  are  serious  about  our  duties,  let 
us  examine  and  curtail  those  Federal 
programs — proposed  or  otherwise — 
which  lead  toward  unnecessary  Federal 
deficit  spending  and  controls.  There  are 
many  such  programs.  Almost  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  individually  could  men- 
tion at  least  one  distinct  Federal  program 
or  proposal  at  this  very  moment  for 
which  State  and  local  governments  could 
and  should  be  respwansible.  I  will  com- 
ment on  a  recent  proposal  which  I  am 
familiar  with,  having  served  on  the 
committee  considering  the  matter.  Spe- 
cifically I  have  in  mind  the  proposal  to 
involve  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
massive  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
local  transportation. 

It  alarms  me  to  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will — if  this  proposal 
becomes  law — initiate  a  program  which 
will  take  from  the  General  Treasury  and 
give  to  certain  selected  cities  a  total  of 
S500  million  over  the  next  3  years.  With 
it,  of  course,  will  go  the  regulation  and 
Federal  controls  that  accompany  pro- 
grams of  this  type.  But  more  important 
to  us  today  as  we  consider  the  matter  of 
debt  limitation  is  the  fact  that  a  Federal 
g-ant  program  to  local  transportation, 
if  carried  out  and  made  permanent.  v.ill 
involve  billions  of  dollars  over  a  period 
of  years — crucial  years  in  which  we 
should  be  strengthening,  instead  of 
weakening,  our  economic  base  by  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  and  lowering  our 
debt  obligations.  And  what  makes  this 
proposal  to  increase  the  debt  to  $308 
billion  all  the  more  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's 
history — including  war  years — when  an 
administration  has  requested  three  debt 
increases  within  a  12-month  period.  It 
has  never  been  done  before. 

For  my  part.  I  say  let  the  community 
and  State  governments  take  care  of  those 
problems  which  they  are  better  able  to 
handle,  such  as  local  transportation; 
this  is  one  very  effective  way  of  over- 
coming our  debt  ceiling  and  deficit  fi- 
nancing problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  actually  believe 
in  the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  States 
rights,  and  if  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  majority  party  representing  major 
metropolitan  areas  truly  believe  in  the 
principle  of  home  rule,  they  will  co- 
operate in  a  series  of  legislative  pro- 
posals to  reduce  the  scope,  size,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  return  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  tax  and  administration 
powers  now  controlled  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Good  government  begins 
at  home ;  practical  government  begins  at 
home ;  responsibility  to  the  taxpayer  and 
the  general  public  begins  at  home. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  damaging 
indictment  of  the  fiscal  irresponsibility 
of  this  administration  than  in  the  pro- 
posal before  us  of  once  again  raising  the 
debt  limit,  coupled  with  the  fantastic 
wild-eyed  statement  made  recently  by 
Budget  Director  BeU  who  ridicules  any 
sound  approach  to  balanced  budgets  in 
our  Federal  Government  With  this  de- 
gree of  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  Wash- 
ington when  even  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Treasury  and  other  key  officials  discon- 


tinue even  paj'ing  lipservice  to  sound 
fiscal  programs,  the  future  for  the  Amer- 
ican ta.xpayer  has  never  been  so  bleak. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  this  de- 
bate. I  wish  there  had  been  more  eco- 
nomics and  less  histrionics  in  this  de- 
bate. 1  should  like  to  commend  tiie 
rentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  ! 
on  the  statesmanlike  way  he  has  handled 
tliis  whole  matter  and  the  minority  posi- 
tion particularly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  will  reduce 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  of  $308  bil- 
lion provided  in  the  committee  bill  to 
$306  billion.  The  latter  figure  still  will 
represent  an  increase  of  $6  billion  over 
the  present  temporary  ceiling.  The 
present  temporary  ceiling  is  $300  billion. 
Under  present  circumstances  It  is  inade- 
quate. By  voting  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, however,  we  shall  indicate  our 
intention  to  put  the  executive  branch — 
the  administration — on  notice  that  we 
expect  the  fat  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
Executive  budget;  that  we  expect  a  lot 
less  logrolling,  and  a  reduction  of  politi- 
cal pork.  Federal  assistance  should  be 
pinpointed.  And  yet  too  often,  both  in 
military  and  nonmilitai'y  spending,  this 
administration  caters  to  special  interests 
and  special  pressures,  thereby  overbur- 
dening the  Federal  Treasury,  squeezing 
the  taxpayer,  and  hurting  the  average 
consumer.  Economies  can  be  made  in 
many  areas,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are 
needed  in  the  pork-barrel  approach  to 
public  works  programs  and  defense  con- 
tracts. Changes  are  needed  in  the  mili- 
tary reserve  system  and  in  what  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  referred  to  as  the 
military-defense  industry  complex.  And 
it  is  essential  that  we  take  a  close  look  at 
programs  that  have  far  more  public  rela- 
tions than  they  do  substance,  a  growing 
tendency  of  this  administration. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  fails.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shall  vote  for  the  committee 
bill  on  final  psissage.  It  would  be  easy  to 
vote  no.  A  no  vote,  we  are  told,  would 
be  interpreted  as  a  vote  for  economy. 
But  it  is  not.  Economies  come  about  in 
Congress  by  firm  action  by  the  standing 
committees — in  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. Economies  come  about  by 
administrations  that  give  more  than 
empty  lipservice  to  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  debt  ceiling  in  and 
of  itself  will  not  change  this.  As  long 
as  Congress  goes  along  with  measures 
which  result  in  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt,  so  Congress  must  conform  the  arti- 
ficial ceiling  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  once  more  we  are 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  Instead 
of  endeavoring  to  assure  tlie  future 
stability  of  this  Nation  by  getting  our 
house  in  order,  curtailing  unneces.sary 
expenditures  and  making  some  modest 
approach  at  paying  the  national  debt,  we 
are  once  more  about  to  increase  our  debt 
and  continue  on  our  merry  way. 

I  have  voted  against  two  national  debt 
increases  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Today  makes  the  third.  In  all  of  that 
time  I  have  consistently  opposed  large 
appropriations  which  have  been  vot^  by 
this  Congress  which  have  increased  our 
debt  and  spending.    To  give  some  idea 
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of  the  magnitude  of  the  spending  binge 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  consider 

4-V«ACA     f  Acts 

On  January  16,  1961.  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  a  budget  which  called 
for    new    obligational    authority    which 
totaled  $80,867   million  for  fiscal   1962. 
On  January  18.  1962,  1  year  and  2  days 
later  than  the  former  document.  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy    submitted    a    document 
which  called  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority in  fiscal  1963  which  totals  $99,303 
million,  or  an  increase  of  $18,436  million. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  finding  the 
administration  requesting  an  increase  in 
the  national  debt?     President  Kennedy 
called  for  increases  of  about  $4  billion 
in  the  1961  budget  which  were  approved 
by  Congress  for  the  last  6  months  of  that 
period,  ending  June  30,  1961— in  other 
words,  the  first  6  months  of  his  office. 
The  budget  for  the  first  full  year  of  his 
office — July  1.  1961.  to  June  30,  1962— 
will  be  from  $7  billion  to  $9  billion  out 
of  balance.     To  vote  now  for  this  $8  bil- 
lion debt  increase  will  give  all  of   the 
latitude  to  the  wild  spenders  that  they 
need  in  1963.     This  we  should  not  do. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  about  time  we 
start  living  within  our  means?     Is  it  not 
time  to  stop  living  off  of  the  substance 
of  future  generations? 

When  President  Kennedy  was  in  the 
Congress,  he  had  different  views.  As  a 
Member  of  this  House  he  frequently  ex- 
pressed concern  over  spending  policies  of 
the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  which 
make  his  policies  of  today  look  like 
penny  ante.  One  nice  thing  about  the 
Congressional  Record  is  the  fact  that 
although  the  views  of  the  Congressmen 
may  change,  their  spoken  word  remains 
the  same.  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  96.  part  4.  page  5467.  there  is 
this  interesting  colloquy  between  the 
then  Congressman  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Representative  Rooney.  of  New  York: 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  or  not  he  feels  that  it  is 
more  dangerous  to  carry  a  deficit  of  $6  bil- 
lion in  a  prosperous  year  like  today,  or  cut 
some  of  these  appropriations  by  10  percent? 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  on  carrying  a 
deficit  every  year.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  much  more  preferable  to  cut  some  of 
these    appropriations    by    that    figure. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  do  not  believe  in  further 
cutting  this  appropriation,  which  is  for  a 
vital  service,  in  one  of  our  most  important 
departments,  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  are  we  going  to  bring 
that  deficit  of  $6  billion  down  to  a  reason- 
able figure  unless  we  make  some  of  these 
cuts?   •   •    • 

«  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  a  very  important  item  in  the 
cold  war  is  the  economic  stability  of  our 
country  so  that  we  will  have  resources  in 
case  of  war? 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  H.R. 
12133,  which  in  my  opinion  will  come 
closer  to  pointing  this  country  in  the 
right  direction.  It  calls  for  systematic 
reduction  of  the  U.S.  debt  by  2  percent 
of  our  net  budget  receipts  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  proposal  and  later  in- 
creasing through  stages  to  4,  6,  8,  and 
finally  10  percent  until  the  debt  is  paid. 
Wartime  is.  of  course,  excluded. 


In  this  way,  we  will  find  this  genera- 
tion paying  for  its  own  bills  and  leaving 
to  future  generations  the  ability  to  cope 
with  their  own  problems  when  they  as- 
sume the  duties  that  we  today  possess. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  this  bill 
as  a  step  toward  fiscal  solvency.  Amer- 
icans everywhere  are  concerned  about 
the  trend  of  deficit  spending  here  in 
Washington.  By  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12133  w^e  will  then  start  to  live  within 
our  means. 

H.R.  12133 
A  bill  to  provide  that  a  percentage  of  the  net 
budget  receipts  of  the  United  States  (up 
to  10  percent  thereof)  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  requirement  of  the  pub- 
lic debt 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (US.C.  11 ) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Each  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  a  request  for  an  Item  of 
appropriation   equal   to   the   fallowing 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  first  two  fiscal  years 
which  begin  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection.  2  percent  of  the  estimated 
net  budget  receipts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years.  4  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated net  budget  receipts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  for  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  6  percent  of  the 
estimated  net  budget  receipts  of  the  Ignited 
States  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  8  percent  of 
the  estimated  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(IJ)  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  10 
percent  of  the  estimated  net  budget  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  during  any 
period  when  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  public  debt  or  m  time  of  war.  The 
item  of  appropriation  called  for  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt.  No  budget  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  considered  as  bal- 
anced or  as  providing  for  estimated  re- 
ceipts eqtial  to  or  in  excess  of  estimated 
expenditures,  unless  such  item  Is  taken  into 
account,  and  considered  as  an  estimated 
expenditure  for  such  fiscal  year." 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   I  Mr.  McCoR- 

MACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
the  reason  I  take  the  floor  today,  the 
second  time  since  I  was  elected  Speaker, 
is  due  to  the  importance  I  attach  to  this 
bill  and  what  it  will  mean  in  tei-ms  of 
om  position  in  relation  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, not  only  within  the  United 
StE.tes  but  also  outside  the  United 
Stt.tes,  if  the  bill  fails  to  pass.  In  the 
pafit  when  bills  increasing  the  debt  limit 
were  under  consideration  they  always 
received  bipartisan  support.  Oh.  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  among  Mem- 
bers, but  the  great  bulk  of  both  parties 
supported  the  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion, for  they  recognized  that  the  ability 
of  our  Government  to  meet  its  obliga- 
ticns  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
Legislation  of  this  type  has  never  been 


viewed  from  the  angle  of  purely  party 
considerations. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  urge  that  the 
pending  will  be  viewed  from  the  same 
angle,  from  the  angle  of  bipartisanship. 
Reference  has  been  made  by  various 
Members  to  increase  bills  of  past  years. 
During  the  8  years  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration  there 
were  several  bills  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling.  In  support  of  what  I  have  said 
about  bipartisan  support  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  vote  on  June  27,  1955,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling:  134  Democrats  voted  for 
the  bill,  34  against;  133  Republicans 
voted  for  the  passage,  and  13  against. 

The  bill  passed  in  the  84th  Congress. 
June  21,  1956,  was  by  a  voice  vote. 

On  January  23,  1958.  a  motion  was 
made  that  would  have  killed  the  then 
pending  bill,  would  have  meant  its  de- 
feat. On  that  rollcall  41  Democrats 
voted  for  the  motion  that  would  have 
resulted  in  defeat  of  the  bill;  167  E>emo- 
crats  voted  against  it.  On  the  same 
motion  74  Republicans  voted  for  the 
motion  that  would  have  defeated  the 
bill.  108  against  it,  voting  to  keep  the 
bill  alive  and  to  pass  it.  On  the  passage 
of  that  bill  on  January  23,  1958,  the 
rollcall  shows  that  186  Democrats  voted 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  29  against  it; 
142  Republicans  voted  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  42  Republicans  voted  against  it. 
These  were  under  the  administration 
of  the  then  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

Again  on  August  6.  1958,  we  had  a  bill 
before  us  increasing  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  286  to 
109.  The  Democratic  Members  voting 
for  it  numbered  156;  44  Democrats 
voted  against  it.  The  Republicans  vot- 
ing for  the  passage  of  that  particular 
bill  were  120;  65  Republicans  voted 
against  it. 

Again  on  June  19,  1959.  we  had  an- 
other bill  before  us  that  passed  by  a 
vote  of  256  to  117.  What  is  the  break- 
down of  the  rollcall  from  the  party 
angle?  That  rollcall  shows  168  Demo- 
crats voted  for  passage  of  the  bill  and 
69  Democrats  voted  against  it.  The 
same  rollcall  shows  88  Republicans  voted 
for  passage  of  the  bill  and  48  Republi- 
cans voted  against  it. 

I  read  that  simply  to  support  the  state- 
ment I  have  previously  made  that  legis- 
lation  of    this   kind    has   always    been 
viewed  from  a  bipartisan  angle  because 
we  recognize  the  all-important  nature 
of  the  legislation  and  the  adverse  results 
that  would  fiow  to  our  country  if  these 
several  bills  in  the  past  had  not  been 
passed  by  this  body  and  the  other  body. 
This  is  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy.     I   have   referred 
my  friends  on  both  sides,  particularly  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side,  to  what 
Democratic  Members  did  on  the  various 
rollcalls  I  have  referred  to.    The  record 
speaks  for  itself.     We  certainly   lifted 
ourselves  above  party  considerations,  and 
I  am  not  saying  that  is  injected  here. 
But  a  rollcall  speaks  for  itself.    The  roll- 
calls  are  unanswerable  in  their  interpre- 
tation. 
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I  am  hoping  the  rollcall  on  passage 
will  show  that  same  bipartisan  support 
that  we  Democrats  have  given  in  past 
years,  and  that  will  be  decided  when 
the  rollcall  is  taken  and  the  results  are 
known. 

The  failure  to  pass  this  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  disastrous  effects 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  would  mean 
that  our  Government  in  the  closing 
months  of  this  year,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  next  fiscal  year  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  could 
not  meet  its  obligations. 

We  well  remember  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  former  Secretary  Anderson 
and  the  Treasury  Department  were 
forced  to  msike  deferrals  in  progress  pay- 
ments on  contracts  of  about  20  percent. 
We  should  remember  the  adverse  effect 
it  had  on  business  and  on  our  national 
economy  at  that  time.  It  comp>elled 
companies  to  curtail  their  purchase  of 
material  in  order  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tracts, the  stri?tching  out  of  contracts, 
and  in  many  cises  forced  a  reduction  in 
employment,  and  also  the  necessity  to 
borrow  money  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
Government  tc>  make  payment  on  time. 
This  also  created  general  fear  with  con- 
sumer purchasing  sharply  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairrr.an,  unless  this  bill  is 
passed,  the  acverse  results  will  be  far 
more  serious — the  amount  involved  in 
this  bill  is  greater — because  if  it  is  de- 
feated we  go  back  to  $285  billion.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  meet  that  situation,  but 
we  would  go  back  to  $285  billion,  or  we 
would  come  back  to  303  or  304.  We  are 
going  to  face  this  situation  again  in  the 
closing  months  of  this  session  and  the 
early  months  of  the  following  year. 

These  are  obligations  committed  as 
the  result  of  congressional  action.  We 
cannot  afford  to  compromise  the  credit 
of  our  Govei'nment.  As  responsible 
legislators  we  must  recognize  that  re- 
sponsible Government  maintaining  the 
good  faith  and  credit  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  invohed.  The  argument  that 
defense  payments  would  not  be  affected 
is  one  based  on  hope  and  not  reason. 

When  Secretary  Anderson  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  progress  payments,  prac- 
tically all  of  them  were  in  connection 
with  defense  contracts.  The  argument 
to  the  extent  that  will  be  necessai-y.  that 
reductions  in  expenditures  or  deferral  in 
progress  payments  can  be  made  in  non- 
defense  activity  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  I  doubt  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  believe  you  can  bring  about  a 
reduction  strictly  in  nondefense  activ- 
ities. 

The  result  of  the  failure  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  said,  would  be  disastrous. 

I  rise  today  not  as  a  Democrat  but  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  to  appeal  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  this  body  that  I 
love,  that  I  have  served  in  so  many  years, 
that  I  am  presiding  over  as  Speaker, 
and  I  hope  every  Member  will  concede 
that  I  am  doing  it  fairly  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  all  Members  under  the 
i-ules,  respecting  all  of  my  colleagues,  as 
I  do. 

Mr.  CThairrnan.  this  is  an  American 
question,  and  I  hope  that  on  the  pas- 


sage of  this  bill  the  same  bipartisan 
support  that  the  Democrats  gave  during 
President  Eisenhower's  swiministration 
will  be  carried  out  during  President 
Kennedy's  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  aiid  Means  or  an  amendment  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  12026,  but  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Arc  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  amend- 
ment conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
rule? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  does. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btenes  of  Wis- 
consin: Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert:  "That  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended  (31  D.S.C.  757b),  shall  be  tempo- 
rarily increased — 

"(1)  during  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1.  1962.  and  ending  on  March  31.  1963.  to 
$306,000,000,000. 

"  ( 2 )  during  the  period  beginning  on  April 
1,  1963,  and  ending  on  June  24. 1963,  to  $304,- 
000.000.000.  and 

"(3)  during  the  period  beginning  on  June 
25.  1963.  and  ending  on  June  30,  1963.  to 
$300,000,000,000." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  use  the 
whole  5  minutes.  I  just  addressed  the 
House  on  the  merits  of  this  proposal,  and 
I  attempted  to  do  so  in  a  nonpartisan 
fashion. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  over  what  will  be  the 
law  on  July  1.  I  recognize  we  have 
got  to  face  up  to  that  issue.  I  spent  the 
first  half  of  my  remarks  in  support  of 
that  proposition,  and  I  believe  in  affirma- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said  yesterday  and 
what  the  Speaker  has  told  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  at  this  point 
is  between  $306  billion  and  $308  billion. 
Now,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
that  is  inconsequential.  Yet,  in  the 
speeches  of  yesterday  and  today  we  find 
that  it  is  extremely  important  and  vital. 
Personally  I  feel  that  it  is  important.  I 
thmk  $2  billion  is  a  significant  amount. 
I  think  we  can  exert  an  influence  and 
save  that  amount  of  money  today  by 
limiting  the  borrowing  authority  by  $2 
billion  and  thereby  force  the  executive 
to  reconsider  some  of  its  spending  pro- 
posals. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  quoted  me  as  saying  that  the 
President  cannot  spend  one  cent  that 
the  Congress  does  not  appropriate,  that 
I  agree  with  the  statement,  I  will  stand 
by  it,  but  I  did  not  say  at  that  time  and 


I  do  not  say  today  that  the  President  has 
to  spend  every  cent  that  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates. 

In  fact,  he  has  every  right,  and  I  think 
in  some  cases  the  duty,  to  cut  below. 
Perhaps  we  can  help  him  or  force  him 
to  cut  below  what  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  appropriated.  This  gives  the 
President  the  latitude  to  make  the  cuts 
where  it  will  interfere  least  and  so  as 
to  avoid  int.erfering  with  the  essential 
services  or  operations  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  eliminating,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  the  increases  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  1963  spend- 
ing proposals  of  the  President — the 
budget  proposals — provide  for  an  in- 
crease of  $2  billion  over  the  spending  level 
of  fiscal  1962.  These  changes  can  be 
made.  We  can  live  within  it.  Permit  me 
to  point  out  also  that  already  this  Con- 
gress as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned, 
has  reduced  appropriations  by  $500  mil- 
lion. We  have  more  appropriation  bills 
coming  up.  One  of  them  is  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  last  year,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, we  cut  by  some  $800  million. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  Congress 
from  also  participating  in  these  savings 
to  the  required  $2  billion,  and  for  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  them  as  we  con- 
sider the  appropriation  bills  that  are 
coming  before  this  Congress.  Half  of 
such  bills  are  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact — and  of  course  it  is 
true — that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriates  the  money.  But 
without  undertaking  to  inject  any  parti- 
san note,  may  I  just  simply  say  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Democrats  in 
this  now  the  eighth  consecutive  year. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate that  remark  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PORD.  The  best  recent  evidence 
of  the  President's  ability  not  to  spend  ob- 
ligational authority  is  the  $514.5  million 
impounding  of  money  that  the  Congress 
gave  to  President  Kennedy  in  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  advancement  of  the  B-70 
bomber  program. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Why.  of 
comse.  everybody  recognizes  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  reduce 
below  what  Congress  authorizes  or 
appropriates. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  I  observed  that 
the  Democrats  htwl  been  in  control  of 
this  Congress  for  this  now  the  eighth 
consecutive  year,  there  was  considerable 
applause  on  the  Democrat  side.  If  they 
mean  by  that  to  indicate  that  they  are 
the  spenders,  that  they  will  continually 
force  up  the  spending  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, then  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
they  can  have  it. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  just  a  brief 
look  at  the  facts  of  the  situation  in- 
volving our  public  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  projected  that  on 
June  30  of  this  year  our  debt  will  ap- 
proximate 297  billions  of  dollars.  On 
the  basis  of  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  by  the  time  December  15  rolls 
around,  we  will  have  spent,  doing  noth- 
mg  more  than  approving  the  budget 
requests,  $38  billion.  We  will  have 
taken  in  cash  under  our  tax  system 
just  under  $27  billion.  The  facts  are, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  have  in- 
curred a  deficit  at  that  time  of  $11  bil- 
lion. That  $11  billion,  added  to  $297 
billion,  comes  out  at  $308  billion. 

To  do  what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Byrnes]  is  suggesting  is  to 
cut  under  the  budget  figure  by  $2  billion 
in  the  first  4  or  5  months  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year.     He  would  have  us  reduce 
that  rate  of  $38  billion  to  $36  billion. 
That  $38  billion  is  divided  between  $20 
billion  for  defense  and  $18  billion  for 
nondefense.    $12   billion   of   that   non- 
defense  $18  billion  is  in  firm  contracts 
and  commitments,  such  as  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  veterans'  pensions,  your 
salaries   and   the    salaries    of    Supreme 
Court  judges  and  other  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  so  on.    There  is  about  $6 
billion  of  it  that  might  be  reduced.     I 
am  told  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  from 
that  $6  billion  all  of  the  $2  billion,  that 
it  would  be  necessary,  as  our  friend  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  pointed  out  earlier, 
that  a  part  of  that  $2  billion  be  taken 
out  of  the  defense  appropriations  which 
recently  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  vote  of  388  to  zero. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  course  of  action  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wants  to  take 
as  outlined  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ByrnesI.  Why?  Because,  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  he  comes  back  to  the 
same  $300  billion  that  the  committee 
bill  comes  back  to,  the  very  same  $300 
billion  which  is  now  the  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt. 

This  bill  that  we  have  is  predicated 
upon  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  not  predi- 
cated upon  an  imbalance  or  a  deficit.  I 
said  on  yesterday  that  if  there  is  a  deficit, 
we  will  have  to  look  at  this  matter  again 
in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  is 
not  allowing  even  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  balanced  budget,  but  a  retrench- 
ment in  the  first  6  months  of  $2  billion 
under  a  balanced  budget. 

Do  not  let  anybody  be  kidded.  I  can 
assure  you,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  in- 
formation I  have,  that  some  of  that  is 
going  to  have  to  come  out  of  the  Defense 
Establishment.  Perhaps  it  can,  but  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al- 
ready acted,  the  House  has  acted,  and 
the  House  did  not  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  you  this. 
I  hear  so  much  talk  these  days  about 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  retain- 
ing its  responsibility  and  its  authority. 
The  one  thing  that  is  left  that  I  know  of 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  exclusively 


is  tie  authority  to  appropriate  money 
and  the  authority  to  make  the  determi- 
nation of  where  cuts  will  be  made  within 
agencies.  Do  we  want  to  abdicate  that 
autliority.  or  do  we  want  to  handle  this 
matter  of  reducing  budgets  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  way  intended  by  the  Con- 
stitJtion,  namely:  throu-h  the  process  of 
firs;;  the  Appropriations  Commlitees  and 
the  two  Houses  screeniui;  those  matters, 
looliing  to  find  where  reductions  can  be 
made,  and  not  tell  the  President  of  the 
Un.ted  States  that,  'Wc  cannot  do  it,  but 
we  are  requiring  you  to  do  it." 

I  am  certain  that  we  do  not  want  to 
follow  that  course  of  action.  I  urge  that 
the  substitute  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  my 
20  years  in  the  House  I  have  generally 
vo'.cd  against  initiation  of  new  program.s 
or  expansion  of  existing  programs  which 
would  require  such  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  that  it  .seemed  to 
me  that  the  increased  burden  on  the  na- 
tional budget,  especially  if  it  involved 
deficit  spending,  outweighed  the  nerd  for 
or  the  benefits  from  the  increased  ex- 
penditures. A  lot  of  programs  are 
de.sired  and  desirable  that  are  not  as  es- 
sential to  our  national  welfare  and  to 
ou:-  people,  including  the  direct  benefici- 
aries, as  are  our  fiscal  soundness  and 
stability. 

I  have  believed  that  next  to  defeat  in 
war,  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  our  country  is  weakening  of  our  finan- 
cial position  and  of  our  currency.  So. 
except  when  failure  to  appropriate  more 
might  endanger  our  national  defense.  I 
have  felt  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
advocates  of  increased  spending  rather 
than  on  those  who  oppose  it.  It  is  so 
easy  to  increase  the  national  debt — and 
so  popular  with  so  many:  all  one  has  to 
do  is  to  vote  aye.  But  the  debt  cannot 
be  reduced  by  voting;  that  requires  the 
paying  and  paying  and  paying  of  in- 
crea.sed  taxes. 

Yet  when  the  Congress  by  majority 
vote  has  voted  for  an  increased  expend- 
itu;e.  I  have  felt  that  the  same  concern 
for  our  fiscal  soundness  requires  that  I 
vote  to  make  available  the  funds  to  pay 
for  it.  even  though  it  means  .some  iii- 
crease  in  the  national  debt  and  I  per- 
sonally have  voted  against  the  expendi- 
ture. To  have  Uncle  Sam's  checks 
bouncing  would  be  even  more  damaging 
to  the  soundness  of  our  currency  tlian 
increase  in  the  debt. 

But  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere. 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  President's  1963 
budget  called  for  spending  of  about  $11.5 
billion  over  the  current  year's  budget  re- 
quest. Only  $3.7  billion  of  that  is  for 
defense  expenditures;  $8.8  billion  is  for 
nondefense  expenditures.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  latter  is  justifiable  when  it 
would  require  an  increase  in  our  national 
debt  from  $300  billion  to  $308  billion.  I 
have  not  once  voted  to  reduce  spending 
co:nsidered  necessary  for  our  national 
defense — but  I  have  voted  and  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  reduction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  for  nondefense  spending 
that  would  require  an  increase  of  $8  bil- 
lion in  the  national  debt. 

I  know  many  oppose  any  increase  in 
the  debt  limit.  But  the  Congress  has 
ah'eady    voted    some   of    the    increased 


spenduig.  I  think  we  must,  if  we  are  to 
be  responsible,  vote  to  increase  the  limit 
to  take  care  of  the  amounts  that  have 
been  or  must  be  voted  in  the  remainder 
of  this  Congress. 

I  applaud  the  reasonableness  of  the 
ijcntleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1 
in  proposing  a  substitute  increase  of  $6 
billion  in  the  debt  Umit.  The  adminis- 
tration can  live  within  that,  either  by 
loducing  requests  for  nondefense  items 
that,  however  needed  or  desirable,  are 
not  absolutely  necessary;  or  by  cutting 
down  existing  programs  that  are  less 
essential  to  our  survival  than  is  fiscal 
soundness.  1  hope  tlie  Byrnes  substi- 
tute prevails. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  add  that 
if  the  majority  of  the  House  rejects  the 
substitute,  I  shall  feel  compelled  in  all 
good  conscience  to  vote  for  the  $308  mil- 
lion limit  rather  than  to  kill  the  bill 
and  have  the  debt  limit  drop  back,  as  it 
would,  to  $285  billion  with  dangers  that 
would  result  to  programs  that  genuinely 
are  essential. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  if  the  House 
votes  expenditures,  I  believe  we  must 
vote  to  make  the  necessary  funds  avail- 
able, either  by  additional  revenue  meas- 
ures, or  by  increased  borrowmg.  To  do 
less  would  seem  to  me  to  be  as  fiscally 
irresponsible  as  it  is  to  vote  for  nonde- 
fense expendituies  that  we  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  pay  for.  I  do  not  like  either 
alternative;  but  to  pay  our  bills  even 
with  borrowed  money  is  less  dangerous 
than  not  to  pay  them  and  grievously 
damage  our  Nation's  credit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   IMr.  Byrnes). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chaiiman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Mills. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
rt  ported  that  there  were — ayes  118,  noe.s 
201. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.R.  11990)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
.set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  685,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pievious  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.sscd 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  K,o  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Btenbe  of  WiBConaln  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.  H.R.  11990.  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to 
report  the  sfime  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with with  ail  amendment  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   the  text  of  H.R.  12026. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas    145,    nays    258,    answered 
•present"  1,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  110) 


Adair 
Alger 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
Arends 
A.sh  brook 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bates 
Battin 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 
Belts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
BroyhiU 
Bruce 

Bvmes.  Wis. 
CahiU 
Cederberg 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfteld 
Church 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Derwinskt 
Domlnick 
Diirno 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Feighan 
Findley 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 


Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bas.s,  Tenn. 

Becker 


YEAS— 145 

Pulton 
Glenn 
Ooodell 
Orlffln 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Haljjern 
Harrison,  Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman,  111. 
Hoemer 
Jensen 
Judd 
Kearns 
Keith 
Knox 
Kunkel 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Mcculloch 
McDonough 
McVey 
MacOregor 
MaUliard 
Martin.  Mass. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mason 
Mathias 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller,  N.Y. 
MiiUken 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 

NAYS— 258 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Brown 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 


Morse 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O  Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Qule 

Ray 

Reece 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

St  George 

Sc  hade  berg 

Schenck 

Scbneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

WidnaU 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Younger 


Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cobelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddario 

Dauiels 


Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
I>aw8on 
Delaney 
Denton 
Devine 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Pascell 
Pmnegan 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Pogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Prazler 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmat'5 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holland 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johansen 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Laudrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Llbonati 

Loser 

McDowell 

McPall 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moas 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Brien, 
O'Brien, 
0"Hara,  m. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 
Price 
Pucinski 


Pa 


111, 

N.Y. 


Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Rvan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Savior 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shpley 

Sikes 

S  ler 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Soence 

Staggers 

Stephens 

St  rat  ton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullmau 

Utt 

Vaiuk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Watts 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

W:cbersham 

Williams 

Willis 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT' 
Derounlan 
NOT  VOTING— 33 


Abernethy 

Alford 

Ashmore 

Blltch 

Boykin 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Colmer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 


Dooley 

Penton 

Pino 

Flood 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holifleld 

Horan 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Kowalski 

Mclntlre 


McMUlan 

Moulder 

Norrell 

Powell 

Riley 

Saund 

Scherer 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson,  La 

Wels 


So     the    motion    to    recommit    was 
rejected. 
The   Clerk  announced  the   following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.     Derounlan     for,     with     Mr.     Keogh 
against. 

Mr.  Fenton  for,  with  Mr.  HollQeld  against. 

Mr.  Mclntlre  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.    Kilburn    for,    with    Mr.    Stubblefleld 

against. 

Mr.    Chamberlain    for.    with    Mrs.    Riley 

against. 

Mr.   Horan   for,   with   Mr.   Saund   against. 
Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  against. 


Mr.  E>ooley  for  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Scherer  for,  with  Mr.  Flood   against. 
Mrs.  Wels  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

with      Mr 


Mrs.      Norrell 
Michigan. 

Mr.      Kowalski 
Massachusetts. 


Hoffman      r  f 
with      Mr.       Curtis       ot 


Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
■  yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  "VAN  ZANDT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Keogh  1.  Were  he 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  'ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211.  nays  192.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.    Ill] 

YEAS — 211 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Gieen.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joel.son 

Johiison.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kiirth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Landrura 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesinski 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 


Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Aspiuall 

.'\very 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Ba.ss.  Tenn 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 


III. 
NY. 


Mass. 
Pa 


Burke. 

Bvrne, 

CahUl 

Carey 

Chelf 

C'.ark 

Coad 

CDhelan 

Cock 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Edmond.son 

Elliott 

Everett 

Ev.ns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Finnegan 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Pried  el 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 


Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Brien, 
O  Brien. 
OHara.  111. 
OHara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONeill 
Osmers 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Price 
Pucinski 
Puicell 
Rains 
Rai-.dall 
Reuss 
Rhodes.  Pa 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  SC. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rod  mo 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Ryan.  Mich. 
Ryan.  NY. 
St.  Germain 
Santangelo 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith. 
Smith. 
Spence 


•1 


Iowa 
Mlsk. 
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Si 


I 


'i^^ 

^ 


^ 


I) 


staggers 
Steed 

Thornberry 
Toll 

Watts 
Wlckershara 

Stratton 

Trimble 

WllllB 

Sullivan 

Udall,  Morris  K.  Yates 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Youzig 

Thomas 

Vanlk 

Zablockl 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Vinson 

Zelenko 

Thompson.  Te.\.  Walter 

NAYS— 192 

-\ 

Adair 

Forrester 

Norblad      \ 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Nygaard      1 

Alger 

Pulton 

OKonskl 

Andersen, 

Garland 

Ostertag 

Minn. 

Gary 

Passman 

Anderson,  111. 

Gathings 

Pelly 

Andrews 

Gavin 

Pike 

Arends 

Glenn 

Pillion 

Ash  brook 

Ooodell 

Pimie 

Auchincloss 

Goodling 

Poff 

Ayres 

GrifBn 

Quie 

Baker 

Gross 

Ray 

Baldwin 

Gubser 

Reece 

Baring 

Hagan.Ga. 

Relfel 

Barry 

Haley 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bass.N.H. 

Hall 

Rlehlman 

Batef 

Halleck 

Robison 

Battla 

Halpern 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Becker 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Roudebush 

Beckworth 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Beermann 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Rutherford 

Belcher 

Harvey.  Mich. 

St.  George 

Bell 

Hiestand 

Saylor 

Bennett.  Mich 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Berry 

Hoffman,  111. 

Schenck 

Betts 

Hosmer 

Schneebeli 

Bolton 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Schwelker 

Bow 

Jensen 

Schwengel 

Bray 

Johansen 

Scott 

Bromwell 

Jonas 

Soranton 

BroomQeld 

Jones.  Mo. 

Seely-Brown 

Brown 

Keariis 

Short 

BroyhJl 

Keith 

Shriver 

Bruce 

Kllgore 

Slbal 

Burleson 

King.  NY. 

Slier 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kltchln 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cannon 

Knox 

Smith,  Va. 

Casey 

Kunkel 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Chenoweth 

Laird 

Stephens 

Chlperfleld 

Langen 

Taber 

Church 

Latta 

Taylor 

Clancy 

Lennon 

Teague.  Calif. 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Thompson,  Wis. 

Conte 

McCulloch 

ToUefson 

Cramer 

McDonough 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

McVey 

Tupper 

Cur  tin 

MacOregor 

Utt 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Mallllard 

Van  Pelt 

Dague 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Van  Zandt 

Davis, 

Mason 

Waggonner 

James  C. 

Mathlas 

Wallhauser 

Derwinskl 

May 

Weaver 

Devine 

Meader 

Westland 

Dole 

Michel 

Whalley 

Domlnick 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wharton 

Dorn 

MUUken 

Whltener 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

Whitten 

Durno 

Moeller 

Wldnall 

Dwyer 

Moore 

Williams 

Ellsworth 

Moorehead, 

Wilson,  Calif 

Peighan 

Ohio 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Pindley 

Morse 

Winstead 

Plsher 

Mosher 

Wright 

Ford 

Nelsen 

Younger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Derounlan 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Abernethy 

Dooley 

McMillan 

A 1  ford 

Fenton 

Moulder 

A.shmore 

Flno 

Norrell 

Blitch 

Flood 

Powell 

Boykln 

Hoffman,  Mlcf 

.  Riley 

Celler 

HoUfield 

Saund 

Chamberlain 

Ho  ran 

Scherer 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Stubblefleld 

Dhvis.  Tenn. 

Kilburn 

Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kowalskl 

Weis 

Dent 

Mclutiie 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 
Mrs.  Norrell  for.  with  Mr.  Fenton  against. 
Mr.  Kowalskl  for.  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 
Mr.  HoUfield  for.  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against. 

Mrs.  Riley  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntire  against. 
Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 
Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Horan  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mrs.  Weis. 
Mr.  Moulder  of  Missouri  with  Mr    £>chcrer. 
Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [ Mr.  Keogh  I .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  •yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Deroxmian  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Saund  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Alford 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 


may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  S.  1658. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committoc  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  'H.  Res.  689,  Rept.  No.  1823>, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
11921)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  253  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  ri.se 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hovise  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  the  bill  H  R.  11921,  it  shall  be 
In  order  in  the  Hou.se  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S  2996  and  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
11921  as  passed  by  the  House. 


COMMITTEE   ON    INTERSTATE    AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  if  the  gentleman  can  in- 
form us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ih^' 
gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  previou-sly  an- 
nounced, we  plan  to  begin  the  con.>>ld- 
eration  immediately  of  H.R.  11677.  the 
equal  pay  bill.  If  this  bill  is  passed  to- 
day, that  will  finush  the  legislative  bus:- 
ne.ss  for  the  week.  But  the  House  wi;i 
be  in  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Could  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  what  the  business  to- 
morrow will  be? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  certain  legis- 
lation that  one  of  the  committee  chair- 
men desires  to  introduce,  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  see. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  if  this  bill  is 
finished  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ne.ss  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Permit  me  to  ask  one 
further  question: 

If  the  bill  that  is  now  proposed  to  be 
called  up  is  not  finished  today,  would  it 
be  the  majority  leader's  view  that  it 
would  continue  tomorrow,  and  the  vote 
would  come  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  would  be  my  view. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  like  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  or  not  the  session  is 
being  held  tomorrow  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Rules  Committee  meet  to 
consider  the  so-called  Sugar  Act  legisla- 
tion extension? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  prepaicd  to 
advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  will  not  report  that  bill 
before  2  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  there  will 
be  no  report  printed:  that  it  is  rather, 
in  my  opinion,  unfair  to  ask  the  Rules 
Committee  to  pass  judgment  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  importance  without  having 
a  printed  repjort. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  majority  leader 
is  unable  to  advise  the  gentleman.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  here,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  1  Mr.  CooleyI,  might  be 
able  to  do  so. 


Mr.  COOIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  agreed  on  the 
sugar  bill.  We  have  to  go  through  the 
formality  of  approving  it.  I  have  been 
assured  tha'.  I  will  have  the  bill  ready 
by  noon  tomoiTow.  The  report  will  also 
be  ready  by  noon  tomorrow.  If  we  have 
a  report  filed,  ■we  will  have  it  available. 
Otherwise,  v;e  will  have  a  report  for  the 
Rules  Committee,  at  least,  tomorrow. 
There  is  no  controversy  about  the  bill. 
It  seems  to  be  in  agreement. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  gentleman's 
committee  cport  the  bill  by  noon  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  By  12:30,  as  soon  as  I 
can  introduce  it.  at  12:15.  and  it  will  be 
reported  by  12:30. 

I  am  calliig  a  meeting  at  12:15  for  the 
purpose  of  leporting  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman's  colleagues  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  Jf  ill  tell  him  that  the  bill  will 
be  reported  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BROWN.  While  the  bill  has  not 
yet  been  ai)proved  by  the  gentleman's 
committee,  the  report  has  been  pre- 
pared? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  has  been  tentatively 
approved.  The  report  is  being  prepared. 
The  bill  is  being  prepared  and  it  will  all 
be  ready  by  12:30  tomorrow.  The  Com- 
mittee on  E.ules  could  meet  at  1:30  or  2 
o'clock  and  have  a  rule. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  the  floor,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  i,hat  my  information  is,  I  am 
informed  by  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  our  side,  that 
the  matter  .s  not  in  complete  agreement 
m  the  Committee  on  Agriculture:  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  likely  minority 
views  will  be  offered  if  there  is  time  to 
prepare  them. 

Mr.  COC'LEY.  There  was  a  motion 
made  to  recommit  the  bill.  It  was  con- 
sidered and  rejected. 

This  bill  is  important,  because  we  are 
working  against  time.  The  program  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  it  is  obvious 
that  the  bill  will  not  go  to  the  White 
House  before  June  30.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  real  opposition  to  the  bill.  There 
may  be  some;  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
some,  but  Vv-e  shall  ask  only  for  1  hour 
on  the  rule  and  2  hours  on  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  important;  it  is  urgent  that  we 
pass  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  he  has  indicated 
he  is  going  to  have  a  meeting  of  his  com- 
mittee tomorrow.  The  House  will  meet 
at  12  o'clock.  The  committee  will  report 
the  bill  out  after  12  o'clock.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived permission  for  his  committee  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  House 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  but  we  assume 
that  nobody  will  object  to  it.  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QIJIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  object  to  the 


bill  that  was  tentatively  agreed  to  I  as- 
sume by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
I  offered  a  substitute  today.  There  was 
some  basic  disagreement  whether  the 
Congress  should  set  a  quota  for  every 
country  in  the  world,  or  whether  we 
should  work  out  a  broad  policy  and  let 
the  legislation  be  handled  by  the  Execu- 
tive. I  feel  very  strongly  on  that.  I 
hope  to  offer  minority  views  in  the  re- 
port; I  hope  to  have  the  time  to  do  that. 
I  might  also  add  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  views  on  this  matter  and  in- 
tend to  join  me. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain- 
ly the  gentleman  can  have  his  minority 
\  lews  prepared  as  quickly  as  we  can  have 
our  views  prepared.  My  only  interest  in 
this  bill  is  this.  We  want  to  pass  it  out 
of  this  House  and  send  it  over  to  the 
Senate  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  it  to 
the  White  House  before  the  deadline, 
June  30. 

Mi-.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  I  have  not  been  too  critical  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  giinding  along 
here  week  after  week  accomplishing  vei-y, 
very  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
expressed  the  view  that  possibly  if  some 
of  these  things  that  have  been  proposed 
are  not  adopted  by  this  Congress  the 
counti-y  would  be  better  off  for  it.  All  I 
can  say  is,  without  undertaking  to  be 
critical  of  the  gentleman  or  his  com- 
mittee, that  I  just  cannot  see  why  pro- 
posals like  this  are  allowed  to  run  right 
down  to  this  kind  of  a  deadline,  because 
everybody  on  the  gentleman's  committee 
and  all  of  us  know  that  it  is  something 
that  has  to  be  done.  Why  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  reasonable  time,  I  do 
not  know.  Obviously,  if  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  were  made  to  adjourn 
over  tomorrow  and  it  was  objected  to, 
we  will  be  in  session  tomorrow  and  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  whatever  is 
permitted  to  be  done  by  the  gentleman's 
committee,  of  course,  can  be  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  gentleman  knows  that  this  bill 
is  not  important  to  my  State,  but  it  is 
important  to  the  sugar  industry  of 
America.  If  the  bill  is  not  enacted  be- 
fore June  30  we  will  have  chaos  in  the 
sugar  markets  of  America.  Many  of  our 
friends  and  his  friends  will  face  bank- 
ruptcy, as  they  all  have  told  us.  Tlie 
Judge  has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
coop>erate  with  us  to  expedite  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  they  had 
spent  a  little  more  time  on  the  sugar 
bill  on  which  we  have  to  do  something, 
instead  of  on  the  bill  that  I  understand 
we  are  going  to  have  next  week,  which  I 
think  is  the  worst  monstrosity  I  ever 
saw,  we  probably  would  be  better  off. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  a  monstros- 
ity, it  is  a  bill  that  was  very  carefully 
considered.  Certainly  the  sugar  bill  is 
not  a  monstrosity. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Obviously,  I  was  not 
referring  to  the  sugar  bill.  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  something 
about  the  general  agricultural  bill  that 
the  gentleman's  ccwnmittee  has  reported. 
All  I  can  say  is  I  hope  we  can  defeat  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
defeated. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  thing. 
That  is  a  procedure  that  Is  repeated 
every  year  with  regard  to  the  sugar  bill. 
I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  if  it  is  not  his  in- 
tention to  ask  for  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Absolutely.  We  always 
have  had  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
point.  The  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  time  and  time  again 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  bring  the 
facts  about  the  sugar  business  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  think  it  is  an  imposition  on  the  farm- 
ers of  this  countiT.  and  I  think  it  is  time 
the  Members  of  this  House  took  charge 
of  this  .situation  and  let  it  be  openly  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  this  House. 


COMMITTEE   ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  S.MITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  discussion  about  when  the  sugar  bill 
will  come  to  the  floor  has  involved  to 
some  extent  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  because  everybody 
here  kuow£  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  some  of  us  are  not  doing 
anything  to  relieve  his  troubles. 

I  would  like,  as  far  as  I  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  my  committee, 
to  assist  him  in  getting  this  bill  promptly 
to  the  floor.  It  has  to  be  done.  But  I 
hope  he  will  not  ask  me  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  that  committee  to  consider  a  bill 
when  the  committee  will  not  have  the 
report  on  the  bill  ready.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  good  procedure.  I  do  not  recall  that 
we  have  ever  done  it.  I  will  stay  here 
Saturday  night  to  cooperate  with  him 
and  get  his  bill  out.  I  will  even  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee,  if  I 
can  get  a  quorum  there,  but  please  do  not 
ask  me  to  violate  all  the  niles  before 
there  is  a  report  showing  why  there 
should  be  a  rule  granted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Unless  we  can  expedite 
the  sugar  bill  it  will  come  behind  the 
farm  bill,  which  comes  on  next  Tuesday 
and  probably  will  end  next  Thursday. 
The  sugar  bill  will  go  over  to  the  follow- 
ing week,  and  we  never  will  meet  the 
deadline. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  and 
willing  to  coop>erate  with  the  gentleman 
in  every  way  I  F>ossibly  can,  but  do  not 
ask  me  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
violate  the  rules.  I  just  ask  you  to  ex- 
p>edite  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Get  the  re- 
port in  and  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the 
committee. 
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leagues  will  agree.  I  begged  the  admin- 
istration to  give  me  some  recommenda- 
tions. I  received  no  recommendations. 
We  went  on  for  months  during  this  ses- 
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COMMITTEE  ON   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  ^^^  ^ 

on  Agriculture  have  until  midnight  to-  si'on"^d^  still   there   were   no   recom- 

morrow  night  to  file  a  report,  including  mgndations.    Finally,     in     desperation 

minority  views.  ^nd  to  avoid  the  very  criticism  that  we 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  subjected  to,  I  started 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North  hearings  without  any  recommendations. 

Carolina?  When  I  announced  the  hearings  were 

Mr.  QUIE.    Reserving  the  right  to  ob-  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^eld.  then  we  received  recom- 

ject,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentle-  mendations.     Those     recommendations 

man  from  North  Carolina  if  the  majority  ^.^^.^  rejected 
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views  will  be  ready  before  midnight  to 
morrow  night? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  this  will  be 
ready  before  midnight  tonight.  I  have 
everybody  working  on  the  bill.  We  want 
to  file  a  report.  If  they  stay  here  long 
enough,  we  will  do  it  tonight.  We  will 
do  it  by  tomorrow  afternoon,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  bill  be  ready  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  will  introduce 
the  bill,  we  will  have  a  meeting  and  re- 
port the  bill  out,  and  have  a  meeting  of 
the  Rules  Committee  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  present  my  minority  views 
and  my  colleagues  would  also.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
that  done  by  midnight  tomorrow  night 
to  have  this  ready  when  the  bill  has  not 
been  written  up  yet. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  bill  has  already 
been  prepared.  We  have  had  a  com- 
mittee draft  and  we  have  been  working 
on  it  for  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  may 
meet  tomorrow  during  the  session  of 
the  House  in  order  to  expedite  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  that  is,  while  the 
House  is  engaged  in  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture may  meet  during  general  debate 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  do?  He  has  just 
thrown  in  another  subject  here. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  purpose  is  to  have 
formal  action  on  the  sugar  bill  immedi- 
ately after  the  House  convenes  tomor- 
row. Then  we  can  expedite  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  If  somebody  wants  to 
defeat  the  bill,  they  can  object  to  this. 
Then  we  would  have  to  go  over  for  about 
10  days  and  we  would  end  up  on  June 
30  with  no  sugar  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  asking  for  an 
open  rule  instead  of  a  gag  rule? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  cannot  do  that. 
We  could  not  possibly  do  that.  We  have 
made  allotments  in  this  bill  which  are 
quite  large  in  number,  and  when  you 
start  juggling  these  figures,  you  get  into 
all  sorts  of  difiBculties.  I  remind  my 
colleague  that  this  is  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this.  Where  has  this  bill  been  since 
last  January.  You  knew  you  had  this 
to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
our  attitude  has  been.  All  through  the 
last  session,   and  my  Republican  col- 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  so  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  status  of  this  bill 
ana  the  necessity  for  a  gag  rule  in  part, 
at  least,  is  due  to  the  administration? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  no.  This  bill  has 
always  been  considered  under  a  closed 
rule.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  referred 
to  my  committee,  but  it  has  been  there 
for  28  years.  This  is  a  ta.x  bill.  When 
it  goes  to  the  other  body,  it  goes  to  the 
Finance  Committee  and  not  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  two  unanimous  con- 
sent requests  pending.  The  Chair  will 
put  the  second  reque.st  before  the  Hou.se 
at  this  time  since  the  action  of  the 
House  on  the  first  request  would  depend 
upon  the  action  taken  on  the  second 
request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
CooLryl  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture might  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
House  tomorrow,  and  while  the  House 
is  engaged  in  general  debate. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report, 
including  minority  views? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  plan  to  ob- 
ject to  this  request  because  this  does  not 
give  me  time  to  prepare  my  minority 
views  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
there  is  ample  time  to  bring  this  up 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  Mon- 
day.   For  that  reason.  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  the  right  to  object 
for  one  moment?  We  will  put  at  your 
disposal  at  least  half  of  the  members 
of  our  staff  to  help  you  write  your  mi- 
nority report.  This  is  a  desperate  situ- 
ation. The  gentleman  is  taking  a  po- 
sition that  is  going  to  delay  action  on 
this  for  about  10  days.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  confer  with  the  ranking 
member  on  his  side  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  wants 
to  delay  this  bill  and  pass  the  deadline. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  gentleman's  request.  When  the 
House  meets  tomorrow,  if  it  is  possible 
with  the  help  of  the  staff  to  get  the  mi- 
nority views  together,  then  I  would  not 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
will  renew  my  request  tomorrow  at  about 
12: 30  o'clock  p.m. 


REGULATION      OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GATHINQS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.   No.    1817) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
(imendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10788)  to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956.  having  met  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2  and  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley. 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

E.  C.  Oathings. 
Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Clifford  O.  McIntire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Olin  D.  Johnston. 
Spessard  L.  Holland. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10788),  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  made  three  amendments  to  the 
House  bill.  The  committee  of  conference  has 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  its  amendments  Nos  2  and  3  and 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  No    1. 

Amendment  No.  1  Is  purely  technical  and 
simply  corrects  a  typographical  error  that 
occurred  when  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
printed.  The  amendment  corrects  the  word 
■  article"  to  read  "articles." 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  would  have  di- 
rected the  President  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  foreign  nations  limiting  the  export  to 
the  United  States  of  beef  and  beef  products, 
poric  and  pork  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
lamb,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy 
products,  and  timber  and  timber  products, 
when  In  his  Judgment  such  imports  seriously 
affect  domestic  producers.  While  the  only 
agreement  which  has  been  negotiated  to 
date  under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  deals  with  cotton  textiles,  sec- 
tion 204  is  applicable  to  all  agricultural  com- 
mtxiitics  and  products  manufactured  there- 
from. Senate  amendment  No.  2  gave  the 
President  no  additional  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  named  commodities,  nor  did  It 


require  him  to  take  any  action  wltli  respect 
to  those  commodities  unless,  in  his  judg- 
ment. Imports  of  such  commodities  were 
seriously  affecting  domestic  producers. 
Members  of  both  Hoxises  on  the  committee 
of  conference  recognize  there  are  other  com- 
modities in  additiuu  to  cotton  textiles  that 
are  being  seriously  affected  through  exces- 
sive imports,  and  believe  the  President  should 
in  such  cases  take  action  under  section  204. 
He  has  full  authority  to  do  so,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary. 
While  llie  conferees  did  not  want  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  textile  negotiations 
conducted  under  section  204.  and  conse- 
quently deleted  the  language  inserted  by 
Senate  amendment  No.  2,  the  conferees  em- 
phasize the  desirability  of  the  steps  recom- 
mended in  that  amendment  and  urge  the 
President  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  for- 
eign countries  limiting  the  export  of  those 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  suffering 
serious  effects  from  import  competition. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  provided  that 
action  taken  under  the  bill  should  be  con- 
sistent with  trade  agreement  acts  policy. 
This  would  appear  to  create  an  indefinite 
rule  and  its  effects  could  not  be  foreseen. 
The  committee  of  conference  therefore  rec- 
ommended that  Uie  Senate  recede  from  this 
amendment. 

Harold  D.  Cooi.et, 

W.    R.    POACE, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 
Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
Clittord  G.  McIntire, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.<!e. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
Uie  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMPORTS      AND 
COMMODITIES 


REGULATION  OP 
AGRICULTURAL 
AND  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  493 '  to  correct  an  error  in  spelling 
in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment Of  the  bill  (H.R.  10788)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  the  following  correction:  In  line  12. 
on  page  1.  strike  out  "agreements"  and  In- 
sert "agreement". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EQUAL   PAY   ACT   OF    1962 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  677  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11677)  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  In  the  pajTnent  of  wages  by  certain 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion.    After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 


confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  fMi-s.  St.  George! ,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  y/eld  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  677 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11677,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  res- 
titution of  wages  lost  by  employees  by 
reason  of  any  such  discrimination.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  objective  sought  by  H.R.  11677 
is  wage  justice  for  working  men  and 
women. 

The  legislation  prohibits  an  employer 
having  employees  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce from  discriminating  between  his 
employees  by  paying  lower  wages  to  one 
sex  than  he  pays  to  the  other  sex  for 
substantially  the  same  job.  '"Work  of 
comparable  character  on  jobs  the  per- 
formance of  which  requires  comparable 
skill"  must  be  paid  for  on  an  equal  non- 
disci'iminatory  basis.  Payment  of  differ- 
ent rates  is  permitted,  however,  pursuant 
to  nondiscriminatory  seniority  or  merit 
increase  systems  or.  again,  where  such 
differential  is  based  upon  a  bona  fide  job 
classification  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  677. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quoioim  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
inisist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Speaker,  should  we 
meet  in  the  morning  at  11  o'clock? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no 
control  over  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  677 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  11677  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  and  to  provide  for  the 
restitution  of  wages  lost  by  employees  by 
reason  of  any  such  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reasonably  sure — as 
sui-e  as  one  can  be  of  anything  in  tins 
House — that  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
would  dare  be  against  it.  It  would  be 
like  being  against  motherhood.  So  I 
have  no  qualms  about  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 


But  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
to  the  House.  They  have  heard  me 
speak  on  this  subject  very  often,  and  with 
very  little  effect,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  will  be  the  same  this  afternoon. 
This  is  merely  a  bite  at  the  cherry.  You 
are  going  to  go  on  having  bills  of  this 
kind  on  different  types  of  discrimination 
until  you  finally  decide  in  your  wisdom 
to  allow  the  States  to  pass  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Now,  that  could  have  been  done  many 
years  ago.  It  could  be  done  at  any  time, 
but  there  is  a  committee  that  happens 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  legislation, 
that  is  blocking  its  submission  to  the 
House.  I  bring  that  up  becE.use  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  very  often  to  blame 
for  these  things,  but  there  are  other 
committees  that  do  the  same,  and  in 
this  case  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj'  has  held  up  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ments for  at  least  15  or  20  years  now. 

Now,  the  reason  I  bring  this  point  up, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  people  who  op- 
pose the  amendments  say  there  is  no 
discrimination  at  all  on  account  of  sex, 
yet  here  we  come  today  with  a  bill  that 
points  out  very  clearly  that  there  is. 
This  is  not  the  only  discrimination. 
There  are  other  discriminations  thi-ough- 
out  the  country.  However,  as  I  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction;  this  is  some- 
thing that  at  least  we  can  all  go  out  for 
and  that  we  can  all  vote  for,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  without  too  much  ado 
this  legislation  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  with 
pleasure,  always. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. Does  the  gentlewoman  know 
how  many  amendments  there  are  to  this 
bill  and  how  late  it  is  proF>osed  to  go  in 
this  session  on  this  bill? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  know  of  two 
amendments.  Now,  there  may  be  more, 
but  I  do  know  of  two  or  three,  and  I 
think  there  will  be  a  little  discussion  on 
those. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  aie  a 
number  of  amendments,  many  more  than 
two  amendments,  to  this  bill.  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  rule  tonight,  or  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Oh.  the  gentle- 
man is  attributing  a  great  deal  of  power 
to  me  that  I  do  not  have.  I  have  not 
the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advise 
that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
we  will  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  then  discontinue  legislative 
business  until  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  ChtrchI. 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  hearty  support  of  H.R.  11677. 
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the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962.  This  bill 
seeks  to  achieve  the  meritorious  purpose 
of  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex  in  payment  of  wages  m 
those  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  with  foreign  nations  and 
employing  more  than  25  employees.  I 
think  this  legislation,  however,  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  establishment  of 
those  equal  rights  for  women  for  which 
I  have  long  foiight  in  the  Congress  and 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  proved  so 
merited  as  to  justify  early  action.  It 
is  my  hope,  indeed,  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  as  a  first  step,  wUl  help,  not 
hinder  favorable  consideration  of  other 
pending  legislation  on  this  important 
subject. 

It  may  once  have  been  true  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  so  frequently  stated  by 
the  masculine  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, that  women  worked  largely  to 
achieve  extra  money  or  what  in  earlier 
days  was  known  as  pin  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  not  in  order. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Even  if  that  fact  had 
once  been  true,  the  situation  in  1962 
has  become  strikingly  different.  The  24 
million  women  in  the  labor  force  in  this 
country,  now  by  large  majority  work  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  them  to  work  to 
contribute  to  essential  Uving  expenses. 
To  them  equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  not 
a  slogan;  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity;  it 
is  a  matter  of  justice. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  22 
States  which  already  have  equal  pay 
laws,  although,  admittedly,  in  some  in- 
stances, such  laws  are  at  present  inef- 
fective. 

Again  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  prove  a  stimulant  rather 
than  a  deterrent  to  consideration  and 
passage  of  other  legislation  giving  wom- 
en the  equality  that  they  deserve,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  that  the  rule  be 
passed  and  that  the  House  pass  H.R. 
11677  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understood  the 
statement  of  the  gentlewoman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman indicated  that  the  bill  was 
limited  to  employers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  But  as  I  read  the  bill — 
and  this  is  an  amendment  here — com- 
merce applies  to  any  person  who  is  doing 
business  within  a  State.  Does  not  the 
gentlewoman  agree? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  bill  applies  only  to  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  as  stated  in  section 
2(b). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly, as  the  distinguished  gentlewomen 
who  have  preceded  me  say,  none,  and 
certainly  I  would  not.  want  to  support 
any  move  that  would  discriminate 
against  women  in  employment  having 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  women  and  some  others,  per- 
haps, in  their  enthusiasm  to  get  this 
through  legislation  may  be  becoming  the 
victims  of  a  bill  that  is  something  other 


than  what  this  bill  purports  to  be.  This 
is  a  bill  disguised  in  a  lot  of  sweet- 
scented  kimonos,  with  a  lot  of  tricks 
and  a  lot  of  pitfalls  in  it  that  can  wreak 
havoc  with  women  in  employment  and 
can  work  untold  harassment  on  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  pose  a  few 
questions  for  the  membership  to  think 
about  in  considering  this  bill  before  it 
reaches  the  stage  of  final  pa.ssage,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  amended  to  be  a 
Uttle  more  directed  at  the  point  we  have 
in  mind.    For  example,  the  bill  uses  the 
term  "equal  pay  for  comparable  work." 
Now,  I  want  to  pose  this  question:  The 
term  "comparable"  is  not  defined  in  the 
bill.    What  would  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  interpret  this  to 
mean?     The  Secretai-y  of  Labor  is  em- 
powered under  this  bill   to  define   the 
term   "comparable."     Does    that   mean 
that     one     with     greater     skills     than 
another,  although  they  are  doing  work 
that  may  be  comparable,  would  be  paid 
the  same?    Is  it  not  better  to  have  this 
term  "comparable"  more  limited?     Let 
us  look   at  this:    The  fact   is   that   the 
hardship  under  the  bill  would  be  fixed 
upon  the  blue-collar  women  where  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  hold  that  all 
manufacturing  jobs  in  a  plant  were  com- 
parable, although  the  blue-collar  women 
under  industry  practice  are  not  able  to 
service  their  machines  or  do  heavy  lift- 
ing, but  do  have  certain  privileges  under 
State  safety  codes. 

By  requiring  the  same  rates  for  com- 
parable work,  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  the  discharge  of  blue-collar  women 
and  the  hiring  of  additional  men.  Is 
this  the  intended  result  of  the  bill?  As 
long  as  this  word  is  there  without  limit- 
ing the  discretion  that  is  handed  on  a 
platter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it  is 
inevitable  that  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
result.  Now,  we  come  down  to  another 
section  of  the  bill  that  bothers  me  about 
back  wages.  The  bill  requires  not  only 
the  payment  of  back  wages  but  I  quote 
from  it : 

An  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
back  wages  found  to  be  due. 

This  smacks  of  punitive  damages. 
Why?  Is  it  necessary  that  when  we 
find  a  person  not  complying  with  the  new 
law,  that  we  go  in  and  punish  him?  Is 
it  not  enough  just  to  see  that  he  pays 
interest  on  the  back  wages  and  not 
double  or  sometimes  treble?  Another 
thing :  The  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be 
included  in  Walsh-Healey  contracts. 
Why?  The  "employer"  definition  sets 
out  general  coverage  applicable  to  all. 
Why  single  out  Walsh-Healey  contrac- 
tors for  special  provision?  This  is  an- 
other very  dangerous  and.  as  it  seems  to 
me,  punitive  provision  of  the  bill  which, 
in  my  judgment,  cannot  do  any  good  to 
women  employees. 

The  bill  provides  for  blacklisting  for 
"any  person  finally  determined  to  have 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act."  so  as  to  prohibit  the  awarding  of 
any  contract  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  does  not  say  that  it  must  be  willful : 
it  does  not  say  that  it  must  be  contin- 
uous.   It  just  says: 

Any  person  finally  determined  to  have  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this? 
Who  is  it  you  are  after?  What  is  it  you 
are  after?  If  you  are  seeking  equal  pay 
then  why  go  back  and  dig  up  all  of  these 
technicalities  and  lay  a  lot  of  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor? 

The  bill,  by  relieving  employers  of 
State  law— and  listen  to  this,  you  who 
are  States  righters.  if  there  are  any 
among  you— the  bill,  by  relieving  em- 
ployers of  State  law.  In  effect,  nullifies 
the  act  of  22  States  in  this  field.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  would  be  empow- 
ered to  cede  to  a  State  agency  jurisdic- 
tion, experience  under  Taft-Hartley 
shows  this  to  be  meaningless  since  no 
cessions  in  practice  occur. 

I  repeat  that  none  seek  to  require 
women  employed  in  industry  and  com- 
merce to  work  for  wages  less  than  those 
paid  men.  I  hope  that  my  daughter  will 
make  as  much  as  or  more,  if  her  abili- 
ties will  permit,  than  her  brother.  It 
would  suit  me  fine  if  my  wife  made  more 
money  than  I.  But  I  do  not  want  it  to 
occur  and  I  do  not  believe  any  responsi- 
ble women  want  it  to  occur  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  that  sets  up  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  a  czar  to  harass  all 
of  the  employers  of  this  country.  Your 
countiT  banks,  your  retailing  institu- 
tions, your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments that  employ  women  in  the  great 
majority,  are  going  in  the  main  to  be  the 
people  who  will  get  so  angry  with  this 
thing  until  you  ladies — I  know  they  ca'l 
vou  gentlewomen  here,  but  I  am  going 
"to  call  you  ladies — will  be  the  ones  who 
will  eventually  be  victimized  by  this  bill 
under  the  terms  it  now  carries. 

If  some  of  these  terms  can  be  changed 
to  clarify  what  we  intend  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  do  then  I  think  it  may  not  be 
so  dangerous.  But  under  these  terms  you 
are  not  going  to  get  what  you  are  seek- 
ing. You  are  going  to  become  the  vic- 
tims of  something  that  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  some  organized  force  wants  you 
to  have  rather  than  what  you  want. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
I  Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  great  moment  for  those  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
been  sponsoring  bills  for  many  years  to 
require  equal  pay  according  to  the  work 
performed,  with  no  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  The  fact  that  this  bill 
comes  before  us  today  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  on  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  proves 
that  while  the  wheels  of  Congress  often 
grind  slow,  the  results  can  be  quite  dra- 
matic. 

As  the  sponsor  of  HJl.  571  and  of 
similar  bills  in  preceding  Congresses,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Zelenko  bill 
on  which  we  are  taking  action  today, 
H.R.  1 1677.  It  is  a  bill  which  has  teeth  in 
it  to  require  compliance,  but  it  is  pri- 
marily a  bill  to  lead  and  guide  the  way 
to  the  most  effective  kind  of  compli- 
ance, and  that,  of  course,  is  voluntary 
compliance. 

The  States  will  continue  to  have  basic 
responsibility  in  this  field— if  they  will 


accept  it.  But  the  Congress  has  the  ob- 
ligation to  act  for  the  protection  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  fair  competition,  de- 
cent labor  standards,  and  plain,  ordinary 
fairplay.  This  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. 

A  workers  skill  should  determine  his 
or  her  wage  rate,  not  the  sex  of  the  in- 
dividual employee.  Where  men  and 
women  are  doing  similar  work  with 
similar  abilities,  their  paychecks  should 
be  the  same.  The  Federal  Govei-nment 
is  required  to  recognize  this  principle 
in  civil  service  employment:  many 
unions  have  succeeded  in  writing  it  into 
their  contracts  with  private  employers. 
But.  throughout  the  country,  many 
women  workers  are  victimized — there  is 
no  other  word  for  it — by  outmoded  con- 
cepts and  customs  which  hold  that  a 
woman  works  at  a  job  in  order  to  occupy 
her  time  before  marriage,  or  just  to  get 
away  from  home,  and  therefore  can  be 
paid  less  than  a  man  for  the  work  she 
does. 

Most  women  work  because  they  must; 
others  work  because  they  have  skills 
which  our  economy  desperately  needs. 
All  of  these  workers  are  entitled  to  fair 
treatment,  regardless  of  their  reasons 
for  being  in  the  employment  force.  This 
legislation  will  help  assure  such  fair 
treatment  for  most  women  employed  in 
interstate  commerce.  I  hojse  it  will  also 
stimulate  the  States  to  act  more  effec- 
tively in  assuring  fairness  for  women  em- 
ployed in  purely  intrastate  commerce,  or 
in  firms  with  less  than  25  employees. 

As  I  told  the  subcommittee  at  the  time 
hearings  were  conducted  on  this  legisla- 
tion last  March,  my  recollections  from 
my  own  career  in  the  business  training 
field  prior  to  my  marriage,  reinforce  my 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  legislation. 
As  training  director  of  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
the  Comptometer  company,  in  St.  Louis, 
it  was  my  job,  not  only  to  direct  the 
training  of  students  in  the  use  of  our 
machines,  but  also  the  job  placement  ac- 
tivities in  helping  them  find  employ- 
ment. 

The  Comptometer  is  a  good  piece  of 
equipment — not  a  mechanical  brain  or 
an  electronic  robot  but  a  responsive  de- 
vice for  using  the  brains  of  the  oF>era- 
tor  in  reducing  complex  mathematical 
computations  into  quick  answers.  It  is 
far  more  than  an  adding  machine.  It 
will  perform  rapidly  and  accurately — 
if  properly  used. 

It  was  my  experience  that  women  had 
greater  dextei'ity  in  the  use  of  this  equip- 
ment— generally  speaking — than  men 
did.  Most  of  the  students  were  women. 
The  jobs  they  later  filled  were  not  re- 
sti-icted  to  women  but,  like  most  oflBce 
positions,  were  held  mostly  by  women. 
I  stress  again  the  fact  that  learning  to 
use  the  equipment  required  more  than 
routine  application  and  mental  capacity. 
Yet  the  wage  scales  generally  in  effect 
in  private  industry  for  women  able  to 
use  this  equipment  were  substantially 
lower  than  the  salaries  paid  men  for  do- 
ing work  requii-ing  similar,  or  even  less 
highly  developed,  skills. 

The  job  rates  did  not  reflect  the  skills 
of  the  operators,  but  rather  the  sex. 
And  this  is  true  in  most  fields  where  wom- 
en predominate  among  the  employees. 


The  skill  should  determine  the  wage 
paid,  not  the  sex  of  the  employee.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  instances  of  women 
getting  jobs  in  preference  to  men  because 
the  wage  rate  for  women  is  lower,  but 
this  often  happens.  Let  us  stop  this  un- 
dei'cutting  of  standards.  It  is  certainly 
to  the  advantage  of  all  workingwomen 
to  do  so;  it  is  also  to  the  advantage  of 
workingmen.  And  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
in  equal  rights  for  all  American  citizens 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
supporting  and  favor  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11677,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  certain  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  also  to  provide 
for  restitution  of  wages  lost  by  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  any  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BIDS  ON  NUCLEAR-POWERED 
FRIGATE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
two  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  a  situation  that  is  both  dis- 
turbing and  one  that  calls  for  realistic 
action  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  awarding  of  contracts  for  shipbuild- 
ing construction  by  the  Navy. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  had  under 
consideration  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  I  requested  the 
Defense  Department  to  look  into  the 
bidding  proposals  submitted  last  week 
by  three  private  shipbuilding  yards  for 
consti-uction  of  a  second  nuclear-pow- 
ered frigate.  The  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  of  Camden,  N.J..  the  Engalls 
Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
and  the  Bethlehem  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  are  the 
three  yards  competing  for  this  contract. 

In  order  to  give  an  accurate  report  on 
the  matter  I  am  enclosing  a  news  story 
that  appeared  in  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger  on  June  12.  1962.  Following  this 
news  story  an  editorial  written  on  June 
13.  1942,  which  correctly  reflects  the  con- 
cei-n  not  only  on  my  part  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  public  about  this  method  of 


awarding  contracts  for  shipbuilding  by 
the  Navy  Depaitment: 

IProm   the   Quincy    (Mass.)    Patriot   Ledger. 

June  12,  1962] 

Bi  RKE  Asks   Close  Check  on  Bids  for 

Second  Frigate 

Washington. — Congressman  James  A. 
BunKE,  Democrat,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  said  today 
he  has  asked  the  Pentagon  to  make  a  close 
check  of  bidding  prop>osals  submitted  last 
week  by  the  three  yards  being  considered 
for  the  second  nuclear  frigate. 

DEEPLY  CONCERNED 

Burke  said  he  is  deeply  concerned  that  the 
taxpayers"  Interests  be  protected. 

He  said  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co..  of  Camden,  N.J  .  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  carrier  Kitty  Hawk  after  sub- 
mitting an  extremely  low  bid  and  that  later 
the  yard  had  to  be  balled  out  by  the  Navy 
to  complete  Its  contract.  As  for  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Co..  of  Mississippi.  Burke  said 
the  company  was  recently  sold  at  a  time 
when  It  was  in  debt  to  the  Navy  for  $9 
million. 

This  debt,  the  Congressman  said,  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  new  owners.  If  Ingalls  had  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  Burke  stated,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  left  with  the  debt. 

"Fore  Blver  has  had  experience  with  the 
Bainbndge  and  should  be  In  a  position  to 
submit  a  reasonably  low  bid.  If  there  is  a 
spread  of  over  10  percent  In  the  bidding,  it 
means  one  of  two  things,  either  the  high  bid- 
der Is  extremely  high  or  the  low  bidder  is 
extremely  low,"  Burke  said. 

While  the  Government  is  protected  against 
high  or  excessive  bids  under  law.  Burke  said 
there  Is  little  or  no  protection  "if  a  flnancially 
irresponsible  yard  bids  too  low  and  is  unable 
to  complete  the  contract.'" 

Burke  said  he  served  notice  on  the  Navy 
that  if  this  takes  place  he  will  not  remain 
quiet,  but  wiU  press  for  a  complete  and 
sweeping  investigation.  Burke  contended 
that  the  Navy  can  determine  very  easily 
whether  a  bid  is  within  reason  and  that  the 
taxpayer  should  be  protected. 
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[From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  June  13,  1962] 
Check  on  Bidding 

Congressman  James  A.  Bttrke  has  a  good 
point  in  asking  the  PenUgon  to  make  a 
close  check  on  bidding  proposals  submitted 
last  week  by  three  shipyards  seeking  the 
contract  to  build  the  Navy"s  second  nuclear 
frigate. 

me  Milton  Democrat  has  pointed  out  that 
the  New  York  ShipbuUdlng  Co.  of  Camden, 
N.J..  received  the  contract  for  the  carrier 
Kitty  Haick  several  years  ago  after  submit- 
ting an  extremely  low  bid. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  New  York  Ship- 
building received  the  contract  for  nearly  $120 
million,  after  underbidding  the  nearest  com- 
petitor by  about  $6  million.  The  low  figure 
raised  e\'ebrows  in  shipbuilding  circles  at 
the  time!  The  final  settlement  for  the  Kitty 
Hau-k  was  $178  million. 

Congressman  Burke  also  mentioned  that 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co,  was  recently  sold  at 
a  time  when  it  was  in  debt  to  the  Navy  for 
$9  million  This  debt  had  to  be  paid  by  the 
new  owners.  Burke  said.  If  Ingalls  had  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  the  Government  would 
have  been  left  with  the  debt. 

The  Congressman  is  acting  responsibly  in 
asking  the  Pentagon  to  look  carefully  at  the 
bids  for  the  nuclear  frigate  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  the  Navy.  As  Mr.  Burke 
points  out.  there  is  little  or  no  protection  if 
a  yard  bids  too  low  and  is  unable  to  com- 
plete the  contract. 

In  such  a  case,  the  Navy  would  have  to 
either  move  the  vessel  and  complete  it  else- 
where, or  leave  it  at  the  yard  and  pay  more 
monev  to  have  It  completed  Either  way. 
the  US.  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  necessary  for  the  vessel. 
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Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  has  been  criticized 
for  not  being  low  bidder  on  some  Navy 
vesaelB.  but  at  least  Bethlehem's  bids  have 
been  consistent  and  the  company  refuses  to 
submit  unrealistic  bids  In  order  to  get  Navy 

work. 

And  In  competition  for  the  second  nuclear 
frigate,  Bethlehem  should  have  an  advantage 
since  It  has  had  prior  experience  by  building 
the  first  nuclear  frigate.  The  Navy  should 
scrutinize  carefully  any  bids  substantially 
lower  than  the  one  submitted  by  Bethlehem. 


and  that  you  will  always  remember  that 
Wembley  ties  come  from  New  Orleans  "the 
city  that  care  forgot  and  Industry  re- 
membered." 

Sincerely, 

F.  Edw  Hubert. 


POINT  OP  SARTORIAL  ORDER 
Mr.   HEBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  sartorial  order  for  as 
I  look  about  me  I  note  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  blossomed  forth  in 
some  newly  begotten  finery,  specifically 
some  quite  handsome  neckwear.  That 
this  should  occur  at  Father's  Day  time 
is  of  course  no  accident,  as  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  and  the  other 
body  well  know. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
however,  the  letter  that  follows  should 
be  read  by  way  of  explanation.  With- 
out further  ado,  here  is  that  letter: 

Deab  Father  (I  hope)  :  For  many  years  as 
you  will  recall,  my  friends  Sam  and  Manny 
Pulitzer  have  asked  me  to  distribute  Wem- 
bley ties  on  Father's  Day  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  to  attaches  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  those  newsmen  and  photog- 
raphers as  well  as  television  and  radio  folks 
who  cover  my  congressional  hearings  and 
activities. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  last  year  when  the 
ties,  for  the  first  time  In  so  many  years, 
were  not  forthcoming.  But  this  year  it  is 
going  to  be  different. 

"We  know  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  doing 
this  last  year"  wrote  the  brothers  Pulitzer, 
"but  as  is  the  case  in  all  errors  we  feel  the 
quicker  you  correct  them  the  better  off 
everything  is,  and  we  would  like  to  start 
again  this  year." 

I  lost  no  time  In  sending  them  word  to 
come  home,  that  all  was  forgiven,  and  so 
here  I  am  again  at  the  same  old  stand  doing 
business  in  the  same  old  way.  I  hope  you 
like  the  tie  which  accompanies  this  message. 
I  hope  It  melts  Into  your  individual  per- 
sonality and  matches  yovir  eyes  whether 
they  are  baby  blue  or  deep  black,  soft  brown 
or  hungover  red.  If  your  esthetic  taste  Is 
rudely  violated  then  come  around  and  I  will 
let  you  make  your  own  pick.  If  some  other 
guy  hasnt  been  around  before  you  to  pick 
the  very  one  which  you  wanted. 

You  know  Wembley  is  the  largest  tie 
manufacturer  in  the  world  and  the  ties  are 
manufactured  In  New  Orleans.  Where  else, 
or  why  would  I  get  into  the  act.  The  Pulit- 
zers are  eager  to  have  you  enjoy  Father's 
Day  on  any  basis — whether  you  have  been 
a  father,  are  now  a  father,  or  hope  to  be 
a  father. 

For  myself  I  am  gratified  that  my  friends 
realized  they  had  made  a  mistake.  I  Just 
hope  my  constituents  don't  make  a  mistake 
in  the  next  election  because  I  want  to  con- 
tinue sending  out  these  Wembley  ties  to 
my  colleagues  and  friends  on  each  Fathers 
Day.  and  I  can't  do  it  if  they  make  the  mis- 
take of  not  reelecting  me. 

So  let  me  Join  my  old  friends,  Sam  and 
Manny  Pulitzer,  In  hoping  that  you  get 
some  pleasure  out  of  this  Father's  Day  tie 


MORE  ON  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  FEDERAL  AID 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

STATEMENT  OF  FOKMER  U.S.  ATTORNEY  RICH- 
ARDSON WHICH  WAS  OMITTED  FROM  SUB- 
COMMITTEE RECORDS  IS  HEREIN  PRINTED — ■ 
TESTIMONY  OF  COMMISSIONER  RICCIARDI  OF 
THE  MASSACHTSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUB- 
LIC    WORKS     (REVIrWED     AND     PROOF     OF     FAL- 

srrr    of   portions    thereof    is    submitted 

FOR  THI  record)  ^renewal  OF  MY  RE- 
QUEST FOR  AN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  FURTHLR  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS   HEARINGS    AND    OTHER    MATTERS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15.  1962,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram, on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  ranking  minority  member,  as  di- 
rected by  a  resolution  of  this  body,  con- 
cluded 18  days  of  public  hearings  which 
reviewed  and  examined  the  practices  and 
procfKiures  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  with  regard  to 
acquisition  of  Federal  rights-of-way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  .shares 
cost  to  the  extent  of  90  percent. 

These  hearings  were  the  result  of  al- 
most 2  years  of  investigations  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  the 
firm  of  Beasley  &  Beasley.  expert  real 
estate  appraisers  employed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads;  the  FBI  and  a 
Federal  grand  juiy  under  the  direction 
of  former  U.S.  Attorney  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson; and  our  own  excellent  subcom- 
mittee staff.  More  than  60  witnesses 
were  called,  and  almost  4,000  pages  of 
sworn  testimony  and  documentary  evi- 
dence were  taken  by  our  subcommittee. 
The  record  before  us  was  truly  shocking 
in  the  scope  of  how  deeply  corruption 
had  penetrated  and  permeated  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Works. 

There  was  exposed  before  us  a  number 
of  criminal  conspiracies  to  defraud  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
therefore  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  perhaps  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  by  falsely  inflating  the 
cost  of  right-of-way  many  times  in  ex- 
cess of  its  fair  market  value.  Thus  far 
19  people  have  been  either  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  in  Boston  or 
named  as  coconspirators;  all  have  either 
been  convicted  or  are  now  awaiting  trial. 
These  defendants,  many  of  whom  in- 
voked the  fifth  amendment  before  our 
subcommittee,  include  a  judge  and  law- 
yers with  political  connections  with  the 
former  Governor;  an  associate  commis- 
sioner of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works;  other  such  employees 
as  State  negotiators,  the  chief  right-of- 
way  officer,  and  independent  fee  apprais- 


ers employed  by  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  and  some 
owners  who  would  rather  have  a  political 
fix  than  the  fair  market  value  of  their 
property. 

The  amount  of  the  fraud  caimot  be 
reckoned  with  any  preciseness  in  dollars, 
but  it  is  substantial.  For  example,  the 
record  shows  that  in  just  five  takings  in 
the  Worcester  area  alone,  the  fraud  was 
in  the  amount  of  $256,194.  These  five 
takings  were  just  a  few  of  the  projects 
under  review  which  caused  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  in  early  1960  to  cut  off 
Federal  participation  in  the  amount  of 
almost  $12  million.  Further,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Works, 
from  1956  to  hearing  date,  had  paid  more 
than  $1  million  in  fees  to  outside  inde- 
pendent fee  appraisers  many  of  whom 
were  thus  subsidized  while  submitting 
false  appraisals  on  the  land  to  be  taken 
by  the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  these 
takings  were  Federal  aid  and  eligible  for 
Federal  reimbursement  to  the  extent  of 
90  percent.  But  this  was  apparently 
known  to  be  too  hot  to  pass  on  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which  might  be 
led  to  investigate  and  discover  the 
wrongdoing.  In  any  event,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Works 
chose  to  have  the  Commonwealth  alone 
absorb  this  bit  of  lai'ceny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  described 
above  occuired  in  the  main  under  the 
administration  of  former  Governor  Pur- 
colo  from  1956  to  1960  and  at  a  time 
when  the  commissioner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Works 
was  Mr.  Anthony  DiNatale,  who  had 
been,  before  his  appointment,  the  Gov- 
ernor's campaign  treasurer.  Commis- 
sioner DiNatale  resigned  on  August  5. 
1960.  in  the  middle  of  a  5-year  term.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Works  was  then  under  active  investiga- 
tion by  U.S.  Attorney  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
the  first  waves  of  corruption  were  be- 
ginning to  break  over  100  Nashua  Street 
in  Boston,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Works. 
Mr.  DiNatale  was  called  by  our  subcom- 
mittee early  in  the  hearing  and  double 
talked  his  way  through  an  hour  or  so  of 
testimony  before  the  record  was  made 
and  before  there  was  really  anything 
concrete  to  examine  him  on.  Our  mi- 
nority efforts  to  have  him  recalled  failed. 

FALSE  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JACK  P.  RICCIASDI, 
MASSACHUSETTS  DKPAHTMEWT  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS    COMMISSIONEB 

Commissioner  DiNatale  was  replaced 
by  Mr.  Jack  P.  Ricciardl  on  August  8, 
1960.  Prior  to  that  time  and  from  De- 
cember of  1957,  Ricciardi  had  served  as 
deputy  commissioner  to  Commissioner 
DiNatale.  During  the  period  December 
1957  to  August  8,  1960,  according  to  the 
record,  Ricciardi  was  serving  on  a  con- 
sultant basis  which  allowed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Works  to 
circumvent  the  State  civil  service  regula- 
tions which  makes  no  provision  for  the 
permanent  position  of  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner. Although  under  the  law,  an  as- 
sociate commissioner  has  a  salary  of 
$10,000  per  annum  and  cannot  be  com- 
pensated for  overtime,  Ricciardi  as  dep- 
uty commissioner  on  a  consultant  basis 
was  paid  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 


ment of  Public  Works  from  December  1, 
1957,  to  March  31,  1960,  the  sum  of  $33,- 
808.29,  an  average  annual  salary  of  more 
than  $14,000  and  some  $11,997  for  2,115 
hours  of  overtime.  So  much  for  the  civil 
service  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  ignoring  of  them,  at  least  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Works. 
Mr.  Ricciardi  also  stated  publicly  during 
our  hearings  that  some  graft  in  the  $1 
billion  annual  business  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Works 
was  to  be  expected,  thus  opening  the  door 
and  issuing  an  invitation  to  the  grafters. 

All  of  thi{;,  Mr.  Speaker,  caused  me  to 
insist  that  Commissioner  Ricciardi  be 
called  as  a  witness,  and  he  did  appear 
on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings,  March 
15,  1962.  I  now  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  some  of  Commissioner 
Ricciardi's  testimony  and  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  tliereof . 

The  record  shows  that  I  questioned 
Commissioner  Ricciardi  as  to  what 
standards  of  personal  rectitude  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  in  his  judgment, 
ought  to  be  observed  for  officers  and 
employees  ci  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Pi:blic  Works,  which  adminis- 
ters a  billion-dollar  highway  program, 
much  of  it  Federal  funds,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusettts.  In 
particular,  I  questioned  him  about  his 
own  qualifications  and  how  he  obtained 
a  license  to  practice  as  a  registered  engi- 
neer, as  he  had  earlier  testified.  The 
following  colloquy  ensued,  as  shown  by 
the  record — hearings,  part  2,  dated 
March  15,  1)62,  page  1635: 

Mr.  Chamer.  Is  it  required,  to  become  a 
registered  engineer,  that  you  have  a  college 
degree,  for  ins  -ance? 

Mr.  RicciARji.  Yes.  No,  no.  There  is  no 
requirement. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  have  a  college  degree? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  From  where?  ^ 

Mr.  RicciAHOi.  From  Northeastern  and 
Went  worth. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What  degree? 

Mr.  Ricciard:  .  An  associate's. 

Mr.  Cramer.  An  A.B.? 

Mr.  Ricciard;  .  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Do  you  have  an  engineering 
degree? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  I  have  a  civil  associate's 
degree. 

Mr.  Cramer.  From  where? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  I  said  Northeastern,  and  I 
also  attended  V/entworth. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  you  have  an  A.B.  degree 
then,  you  sad,  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity? 

Mr.  Ricciardi  .  Yes. 

I  was  frankly  astonished  at  Commis- 
sioner Ricciardi's  testimony,  quoted 
above,  and  disturbed  that  a  man  in  his 
position  of  public  trust  would  so  blandly 
testify  under  oath  to  what  I  believed  to 
be  an  untruth,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House. 

I  had  earlier  been  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  in  connection  with 
my  request,  'vhich  was  denied,  that  the 
latter  be  invited  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
Mr.  Richardson  then  advised  me  that 
his  investigation  of  Commissioner  Ric- 
ciardi has  disclosed  that  not  only  did 
Ricciardi  not  have  a  B.A.  or  associate's 
degree  from  Northeastern  University, 
but  that  he  had  also  falsified  his  ap- 
plication foi-  registration  No.  10730, 
which  he  filed  with  the  Commonwealth 


on  January  2,  1959,  upon  which  he 
was  granted  a  license  as  a  registered 
engineer. 

Disturbed  at  the  implications  of  Com- 
missioner Ricciardi's  testimony,  but 
thinking  it  was  perhaps  due  to  an  error 
of  memory  or  judgment,  I  later  offered 
him  another  opportunity  to  correct  any 
error.  I  repeated  the  same  questions 
and  he  persisted  in  giving  the  same  an- 
swers, as  shown  below — hearings  dated 
March  15,  1962,  part  2,  page  1661: 

Mr.  Cramer.  Now,  Mr.  Ricciardi,  did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  you  are  a  registered 
engineer? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  you  say  that  you  are  a 
graduate  of  the  Northeastern  University? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  you  received  an  A.B  de- 
gree there? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Associate's;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  What? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Associate's. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  An  A.B  degree? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Associate's  degree  in  civil 
engineering. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Associate's  degree?  Is  that 
what  you  said? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramer.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  1949. 

Mr.  Cramer.  How  many  years  did  you  at- 
tend the  university? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.  Oh,  I  attended  there  off  and 
on  for  about  5  years,  before  the  service. 

I  went  into  the  service  and  came  back. 

Mr.  Cramer.  And  you  are  a  registered  en- 
gineer, and  when  did  you  become  a  regis- 
tered engineer? 

Mr.  Ricciardi.   1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have  documentary 
proof  that  Commissioner  Ricciardi's  tes- 
timony, quoted  above,  is  false  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  First,  he  does  not 
have  either  an  A.B.  degree  or  an 
associate's  degree  from  Northeastern 
University;  and,  second,  he  attended 
Northeastern  University,  the  Lincoln 
Institute  for  the  school  year  1947-48,  the 
summer  term  1948  and  the  school  year 
1948-49,  not  for  about  5  years,  as  he 
testified.  More  than  that,  he  did,  as 
Mr.  Richardson  had  advised  me,  in  fact 
apply  for  his  license  as  a  registered  engi- 
neer by  making  the  same  false  repre- 
sentations to  the  Commonwealth  in  his 
application.    The  proof  follows. 

At  my  request,  our  minority  counsel 
inquired  of  Northeastern  University  in 
Boston  what  degree,  if  any.  Commis- 
sioner Ricciardi  held,  and  on  March  16, 
1962,  I  received  the  following  telegram 
in  reply: 

Representative  William  Cramer, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  response  to  your  Mr.  Manuel's  inquiry. 
Jack  P.  Ricciardi  attended  the  Lincoln  Insti- 


tute In  the  school  years  1947-48,  1948-^9.  and 
the  summer  term  1948,  but  did  not  graduate 
and  holds  no  degree  from  Northeastern 
University. 

Dean  Donald  H.  Mackenzie. 
Lincoln  Institute  of  Northeastern   Uni- 
versity. 

The  nunority  counsel's  request  for  a 
copy  of  Commissioner  Ricciardi's  appli- 
cation filed  on  January  2.  1959,  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
sulted in  the  following  telegram  to  me 
on  March  16.  1962,  from  the  custodian 
of  his  document: 

Congressman  William  C.  Cramer. 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Robert  Manuel,  counsel  for  the  minority 
committee,  has  requested  Information  about 
procedures  of  acquiring  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  application  filed  by  Jack  Ricciardi 
January  2,  1959.  and  in  our  file  his  applica- 
tion is  No,  10730.  The  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Registration  of  Professional  Engineers  and 
of  Land  Surveyors  has  contacted  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
photostatic  copies  of  applications.  The  at- 
torney general's  ruling  is  that  governmental 
agencies  and  courts  can  only  obtain  photo- 
static copies  by  issuing  a  summons  or  sub- 
pena  for  these  records. 

Charles  O.  Baird.  Jr., 
Secretary.  Board  of  Registration  of  Pro- 
fessional    Engineers     and     of     Land 
Surveyors. 

Thereafter,  at  my  written  request  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Blatnik] 
subpenaed  a  copy  of  this  document  from 
the  State  custodian.  I  now  hold  this 
copy  in  my  hand  and  it  is,  in  material 
part,  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Rbgistration  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  and  or  Land  Sur\tetors. 

8TATEHOUSE,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

(Application  for  registration) 

Application  No.  10730. 
Registration  No.  9071. 
Date  of  application:   January  2,  1959. 

I,  Jack  P.  Ricciardi,  hereby  apply  for  a 
certificate  of  registration  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  under  an  act  concerning  the 
registration  of  professional  engineers  and 
of  land  surveyors,  chapter  643,  acts  of  1941, 
under  the  classification  In  the  schedule  of 
minimum  requirements  as  checked  below: 

•  •  •  •  • 

F.  Sec.  11,  Ch.  584. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  desire  my  application  to  cover  the  fol- 
lowing branch  or  branches  of  professional 
engineering,  as  checked: 

•  •  •  •  • 

E     Civil 

g     Structxiral 

•  •  •  •  • 

n.    EDUCATION 

1.  School  and  college:  Nature  and  extent 
of  yo\ir  education: 


C".  C'llii-M  or  university.. 


Naino  and  afldross 
of  in.<:titution 


Northp&stern  T'ni- 

versitv. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

Northeastern  Vni- 

versity  (nigbts). 


Years 
attended 


Date  of  graduation     Course  completed  or  degree 

conferred 


1941-42 

1942-4.^ 
1945-49 


(Days. 


World  War  II 

(N'iglii.';! 


Engineering. 

Civil  engineering;  A.B. 


i 

r 


k 


f 


t 


Note.— Worked  in  construction  during  days, 
•  •  • 


m 

m 
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AmDATTT 

(IVj  be  made  before  a  notary  public  or  official 
qualified  by  law  to  admlnlater  oatha) 
The  undersigned,  being  duly  sworn,  upon 
his  oath  dejxwes  and  says  that  the  fore- 
going statements  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  are  true  and  made  in  good  faith. 
(Signed)     Jack  P.  Biociaroi, 
( Applicant's  signature) 
(State  of  Massachusetts,  County  of  Suf- 
foUt). 

I,  Kathleen  R.  Adams,  a  notary  public  In 
and  for  said  county,  in  the  State  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  certify  that  Jack  P.  Kicclardi  per- 
sonally known  to  me  to  be  the  same  person 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  foregoing 
Instrument,  appeared  before  me  this  day  In 
person,  and  acknowledged  that  he  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  the  said  instruments 
as  his  free  and  voluntary  act,  for  the  use 
and  piuposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  \iader  my  hand  this  8th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1959. 

Kathlzen  R.  Adams, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  November  6,  1959. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  testifying  falsely 
before  a  subcommittee  authorized  by  the 
House  to  take  sworn  testimony  is  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  and  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. Aa  shown  above,  Commissioner 
Ricciardi's  testimony  here  in  question  Is 
so  demonstrably  false  that  I  believe  it 
could  be  nothing  less  than  a  willful  at- 
tempt by  him  to  impose  upon  and  de- 
ceive us.  I,  therefore,  propose,  at  the 
next  executive  session  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  possible  perjury  action. 

I  am  also  advised  by  Mr.  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  that  Commissioner  Ricciar- 
di's false  representation  under  oath  in 
his  application  for  registration  may  not 
only  b«  a  violation  of  State  law  but  is 
groimds  for  revoking  his  license.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcord  at  this  time  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richardson  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  setting  forth 
the  law  and  a  request  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken: 

March  30,  1962. 
Prof.  Chaxlxs  B/jkd. 

Northeaatem  University  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, Boston,  Uass. 

DiAB  Profbssob  Baixd:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  in  his  application  for  regis- 
tration as  a  professional  engineer,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  Jack  P.  Rlcclardi. 
stated  that  he  had  received  an  A.B.  from 
Northeastern  University.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  not  only  has  Mr.  Rlc- 
clardi no  degree,  but  that  he  completed  only 
one  school  year  at  Northeastern  School  of 
Engineering,  and  had  no  accreditation  from 
that  Institution. 

General  laws,  chapter  268,  section  1,  pro- 
vides: "Whoever,  being  required  by  law  to 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  willfully  swears 
or  affirms  falsely  in  &  matter  relative  to 
which  such  oath  or  affirmation  Is  required, 
shall  be  guilty  of  perjury."  and  may  be  im- 
prisoned up  to  20  years.  Thus,  similar  false 
statements  to  the  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine  were  prosecuted  in  Com.  v.  Weene 
(319  Mass.  231). 

Your  attenUon  Is  further  called  to  the 
provision  of  general  laws,  chapter  112,  sec- 
tion 81P.  that  a  license  may  be  revoked  of 
any  registrant  who  Is  found  guilty  of  (a)  the 
practice  of  any  fraud  or  deceit  In  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  of  registration,  or  (b)  any 
gross  negligence,  incompetency,  or  miscon- 
duct in  the  practice  of  professional  engineer- 
ing. 


The  law  fiu"ther  provides  that  any  person 
may  prefer  charges  of  fraud,  deceit,  gross 
negligence,  incompetency  or  misconduct 
against  any  registrant.  The  board,  after  It 
makes  a  finding  of  guilty,  may  revoke  the 
registration. 

I  Mn  told  that  these  facts  relative  to  the 
false  statements  as  to  Ricciardi's  education 
were  known  to  3rou  and  the  board  of  regis- 
tration of  professional  engineers.  Under 
these  circumstances,  has  the  board  taken 
any  steps  to  bring  about  the  revocation  of  his 
license?  Has  the  board  taken  steps  to  bring 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  authorities 
responsible  for  law  enforcement  in  the  Com- 
monwealth? 

I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Elliot  L.   Richardson. 

In  my  judgment,  Commissioner  Ric- 
ciardi  has  demeaned  his  oflace  of  trust, 
has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  ought  to  resign  from  this  position. 
I  trust  the  proper  State  authorities  will 
take  such  action  in  this  matter  as  the 
facts  justify.  I  intend  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  in  executive  session  of  our  sub- 
committee if  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota LMr.  Blatnik]  ever  decides  to 
hold  the  long-promised  session  to  de- 
cide a  number  of  matters  relating  to 
past  Massachusetts  hearings  and  my 
motion  for  additional  hearings.  I  again 
call  upon  our  chairman  to  call  an  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  these  matters. 

COMMITTKK  KETUSES   TO  CALL   FORMER   tJ.3.   DIS- 
TRICT ATTORNEY  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  subject  be- 
fore our  hearings  began,  we  Republican 
members  of  the  subcommittee  requested 
that  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson  be  invited  to 
appear  as  a  witness  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hearing.  We  believed  then  and  now 
that  this  former  U.S.  attorney  who  did 
so  much  to  make  our  hearings  possible 
ought  to  have  been  the  leadoflf  witness 
so  that  the  subcommittee  could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  testimony  and  ex- 
periences, both  setting  the  stage  for  the 
evidence  to  come  and  focusing  attention 
upon  the  real  issues  involved  as  well  as 
providing  us  with  firsthand  knowledge 
of  other  areas  of  wrongdoing  in  this  pro- 
gram which  our  subcommittee  ought  to 
have  investigated.  Although  we  minor- 
ity members  repeatedly  requested  that 
he  be  called,  our  requests  were  repeatedly 
denied. 

This  we  have  found  hard  to  under- 
stand, for  Elliot  Richardson's  creden- 
tials are  excellent.  He  is  a  erraduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School  and  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  and  a  onetime 
clerk  to  two  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 
in  our  country,  Judge  Learned  Hand  of 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Second 
Circuit  and  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Be- 
fore his  appointment  as  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Masachusetts,  he 
served  with  distinction  as  an  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  and  as  U.S.  at- 
torney he  was  responsible  for  directing 
and  coordinating  investigations  into  the 
land  damage  takings  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  our  later  in- 
vestigations and  hearings. 

Yet,  our  record  scarcely  acknowledges 
his    contribution,     although    deserving 


bouquets  of  praise  were  thrown  to  al- 
most everyone  else.  Inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  called  as  a  witness,  I  have  thought 
in  all  fairness  to  him  that  we  Republi- 
cans at  least  ought  to  acknowledge  his 
good  work  in  this  field.  Accordingly, 
on  May  17.  1962,  I  wrote  Mr.  Charles  8. 
Woolsey,  former  assistant  to  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Tallamy,  and 
who  directed  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
project  review  team  In  Massachusetts 
and  worked  very  closely  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  asked  him  to  comment  on 
this  matter.  Mr.  Woolsey  replied  by 
letter  dated  May  28,  1962.  I  will  insert 
both  letters  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

May  17.  1962. 
Charles  8.  Woolsey,  Esq., 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ma.  Woolsey  :  In  February  and  March 
of  this  year,  the  special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  held  hearings  in  ref- 
erence to  land  taking  damages  on  Federal 
aid  highway  projects  in  Massachusetts. 
Testimony  given  at  these  hearings  indicated 
that  greatly  inflated  values  were  assigned  by 
certain  fee  appraisers  to  a  number  of  prop- 
erties In  various  areas  of  that  State,  includ- 
ing Attleboro,  Worcester,  Pea  body,  and 
Lowell.  As  a  result  of  investigations  Uito 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  values 
aisplgned  and.  in  some  cases  paid,  to  property 
owners,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  has  Indicted 
Massachusetts'  Department  of  Public  Works 
officials  and  employees,  certain  fee  appraisers 
retained  by  that  State,  and  a  number  of  at- 
torneys for  property  owners  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  Mr.  Oscar  11.  Beasley.  Jr  , 
a  Washington,  DC,  appraiser,  indicated 
during  their  testimony  that  the  investigation 
concerning  irregularities  In  connection  with 
highway  takings  in  Massachusetts  was  in- 
itiated by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  the 
end  of  1959,  and  was  subsequently  carried 
on  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  My  understanding  Is,  that,  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  investigation,  you  were  familiar 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  lnq\ilry  In- 
to Massachusetts  from  Its  Inception  until 
August  1961,  when  you  left  the  Bureau. 

Because  the  testimony  given  at  the  special 
•subcommittee  hearings  does  not  appear  to 
be  entirely  clear  in  the  following  respects, 
it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  advise  me: 
First,  as  to  what  aspects  in  Massachusetts 
the  Bureau  was  initially  concerned  with  and 
the  general  character  of  the  information  re- 
inting  to  them  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice:  second,  which  as- 
pects of  the  investigation  were  developed  by 
tlie  Department  of  Justice  as  the  result  of 
its  investigation;  and,  third,  the  relatlon- 
.ship  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Department 
in  carrying  out  the  various  lines  of  the  in- 
quiry. Any  other  comments  you  might  wish 
t-o  make  In  regard  thereto  would  also  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William   C.   Cramer, 

Member  of  Congress. 

May  28.  1962. 
Hon.  William  C.   Cramer, 
House   of   Representatives,   New   House   Of- 
fice  Building.   Washington,   D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Cramer:    Thank   you   lor    your 
recent  letter  requesting  clarification  of  cer- 
tain matters  In  regard  to  Investigations  and 
Inquiries  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads   In  connection 
with   the    Federal   aid   highway   matters   In 
Massachusetts. 
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As  testimony  during  the  hearings  indi- 
cated, the  Burt;au  initiated  the  inquiry  in 
early  January  1960,  when  it  became  aware 
that  certain  cspects  of  land  takings  in 
Massachusetts  demanded  an  administrative 
review.  Accordingly,  an  Inspection  in  depth 
by  the  Bureau':)  own  forces  was  undertaken 
and  appraisers,  secretarial  and  other  person- 
nel were  asslg  led  to  a  special  project  In 
Boston. 

After  a  review  of  the  preliminary  findings 
of  this  Inquiry,  the  Bureau  decided  In  April 
of  1960  to  ret.iin  the  Washington  firm  of 
Beasley  &  Beailey,  valuation  engineers,  to 
n\ake  Independent  appraisals  of  selected 
l)ropertles  in  Massachusetts,  Including  those 
in  Federal  aid  projects  in  Gardner,  Attle- 
boro, and  Wakefield. 

Also  In  April  of  1960.  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  ac  vised  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bureau's  Inquiry  In  Massachusetts,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  pertinent  information  In  re- 
gard to  It  was  turned  over  to  Elliot  L. 
Richardson.  th<  n  the  U.S.  attorney  In  Boston. 
This  data  Included  the  Beasley  &  Beasley 
appraisals  on  Gardner.  Attleboro.  and  Wake- 
field, which  were  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1960. 

After  completion  of  those  appraisals,  a 
comparison  wu;.  made  between  them  and  the 
appraisals  relating  to  the  same  properties 
which  had  betn  made  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Worics  of  Massachusetts  and  fee 
appraisers  reUilned  by  that  department. 
Wide  discreparcies  were  Indicated  between 
the  Beasley  appraisals  and  the  State  and  fee 
appraisals  in  a  number  of  instances. 

In  the  fall  ol  1960.  the  U-S.  attorney's  of- 
fice in  Boston  began  the  presentation  to  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  ol  material  developed 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice up  to  that  time.  Subsequently,  In  late 
1960  and  early  1961,  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a 
result  of  the  l  ivestlgation  of  his  office,  re- 
quested that  tl:e  Bureau  and  Beasley  &  Beas- 
ley provide  hlni  with  certain  detailed  Infor- 
mation and  undertake  additional  inquiries 
Into  selected  Und  takings  In  Massachusetts, 
Including  properties  In  Worcester,  Peabody, 
and  Lowell.  The  Information  available  was 
compiled  and  supplied  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  those  inquiries  were  carried  out  subse- 
quently by  the  Bureau  and  Beasley  &  Beas- 
ley in  close  coooeration  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  well  as  members  of  the  staff  of 
your  subcomm.ttee. 

Since  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  have  checked 
with  both  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Oscar  H. 
Beasley,  Jr.,  ard  they  concur  generally  with 
my  recollection  as  to  these  matters. 

I  hope  that  ;hls  Information  Is  responsive 
to  your  Inquires. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Woolsey. 

As  I  ment.oned  above,  although  the 
subcommittee  refused  to  call  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson as  a  v/itness  before  our  hearings 
closed,  he  hac  expressed  to  me  a  willing- 
ness to  appear  and  to  testify.  At  my  re- 
quest, he  submitted  a  prepared  statement 
which  would  have  been  the  basis  of  his 
testimony  had  he  been  called.  He  ^'as, 
of  course,  noi.  called  and  his  statement 
arrived  too  late  to  include  in  the  record 
of  our  subcommittee.  This  is  regrettable 
because  this  statement  indicates  that 
his  testimony  would,  in  my  judgment, 
have  been  most  helpful  to  us,  both  in 
adding  to  the  evidence  on  our  land- 
damage  healings  but  also  Indicating 
other  areas  which  our  subcommittee 
ought  to  have  investigated.  I,  therefore, 
include  this  titatement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  can  ha'/e  the  benefit  of  reading  it: 

Statement    or   Elliot   L.   Richardson 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 


From  September  23,  1959,  untU  April  14, 
1961.  I  was  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts.  In  that  capacity,  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  directing  an  InvestlgaUon  Into 
certain  aspects  of  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program  In  Massachusetts.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

The  most  significant  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experience  Is  that  where  political 
corruption  Is  concerned,  every  lead,  every 
tip — every  whiff  of  rottenness,  Indeed— 
should   be  diligently  pursued. 

As  this  subcommittee  Is  aware,  it  was  a  tip 
from  Inside  the  RIght-of-Way  Division  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 
which  led  early  In  1960  to  an  examination  by 
the  Bureau  ol  Public  Roads  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  files  on  land  takings  In 
Attleboro,  Gardner.  Wakefield,  and  Seekonk. 
This  phase  was  followed  by  Beasley  &  Beas- 
leys  Independent  appraisals  of  the  properties 
involved  in  those  landtaklngs. 

By  August  1960,  a  considerable  number  of 
ca.ses  had  been  found  In  which  there  were 
wide  discrepancies  between  the  Beasley  & 
Beasley  appraisals  and  the  land-damage 
awards  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  were  also  other  Indications 
of  possible  fraud.  I  accordingly  requested 
the  FBI  to  Interrogate  the  landowners,  law- 
yers, fee  appraisers,  and  right-of-way  division 
employees  Involved. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  little  or  no 
cooperation  could  be  obtained  from  these 
potential  witnesses.  It  was  essential  to  have 
the  aid  of  a  grand  Jury's  power  to  compel 
testimony  under  oath  and  to  require  the 
production  of  doctimentary  evidence.  In 
October  1960.  therefore,  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney James  C.  Helgham  and  I  began  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  to  a  grand  Jury  which 
continued  to  serve  and  to  hear  evidence  un- 
til the  end  of  last  week  when,  by  law.  it 
had  to  be  discharged.  The  contributions 
of  this  grand  Jury  demonstrated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  grand  Jury  as  an  Investiga- 
tory Instrument.  Its  members  deserve  high 
appreciation  for  long,  faithful,  and  Intelli- 
gent service  rendered,  in  many  cases,  at 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

By  the  late  fall  of  1960.  all  the  original 
leads  had  been  checked  out  and  all  the  rele- 
vant evidence  thus  far  obtained  had  been 
presented  to  the  grand  Jury.  The  only  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  fraud  discovered  up  to 
that  point  concerned  the  O'Connell-Harney- 
Lawton  deal  with  respect  to  the  Attleboro 
Lumber  Co.  taking.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  call  a  halt  at  that  point.  But  we  did 
possess  information  which  to  my  mind  re- 
quired further  Investigation.  This  Informa- 
tion was  a  composite  of  a  fact,  a  rumor,  and 
a  tip. 

The  fact  was  that  after  the  Purcolo  ad- 
ministration took  office  one  William  M.  Ja- 
cobs began  to  receive  far  more  fee  appraisal 
work  than  any  other  outside  appraiser.  The 
rumor  was  to  the  effect  that  Attorney  Theo- 
dore A.  Glynn,  Jr.,  former  campaign  man- 
ager for  Furcolo,  began  during  the  same  pe- 
riod to  handle  a  rapidly  growing  volume  of 
land-damage  cases.  The  tip  reached  me  last. 
It  was  that  Jacobs  had  done  a  lot  of  ap- 
praisal work  for  Glynn  clients. 

This  was  enough,  I  believed,  to  Justify 
my  asking  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in- 
vestigators working  in  Massachusetts  to  pull 
the  department  of  public  works  files  in  all 
cases  in  which  Gl3mn  or  his  partner,  Harry 
P.  Haveles,  was  the  landowner's  attorney  and 
In  all  cases  In  which  Jacobs  was  a  fee  ap- 
praiser. 

Analysis  of  these  files  turned  up  other 
leads — the  transfer  of  two  able  and  consci- 
entious State  appraisers  from  Worcester  to 
Greenfield,  for  example,  and  the  substitution 
for  their  appraisals  of  new  and  higher  ap- 
praisals— and  these  in  turn  led  back  to  a 
reanalysls  of  the  files.  Similarities  between 
State  appraisal  reports  and  supposedly  inde- 
pendent  fee    appraisal   reports   were   noted. 


Alterations  were  discovered.  The  Glynn  and 
Haveles  bank  records  were  obtained.  The 
payments  by  Glynn  and  Haveles  to  Jacobs 
were  found  Jacobs'  rec(x-ds  were  then  sub- 
penaed  and  the  manner  in  which  these  pay- 
ments were  entered  came  to  light. 

During  t::ie  period  of  this  followup,  Mr. 
Chairman,  close  and  cordial  working  rela- 
tionships were  established  with  the  mem- 
bers of  your  subcommittee  staff.  Ways  of 
minimizing  duplication  and  overlap  were 
worked  out  and  the  investigatory  exptrlence 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigators assigned  to  Massachusetts  as- 
sisted grea-vly  In  tracking  down  Important 
information.  Their  work  in  this  and  other 
situations  is  further  proof  that  In  exposing 
corruption  persistence  pays  off. 

By  early  April  1961,  the  picture  was  suf- 
ficiently clear,  I  believed,  to  Justify  sub- 
mitting to  the  grand  Jury  a  single  compre- 
hensive indictment  naming  6  defendants 
and  6  coconspirators,  covering  26  land  tak- 
ings, and  involving  more  than  $2,750,000  in 
land-damage  awards.  Two  perjury  indict- 
ments— one  against  DeSlmone  and  the  other 
against  Barca — were  in  preparation  and  have 
since  been  returned.  With  the  help  of  an 
attorney  from  the  Justice  Department.  As- 
sistant US  Attorney  Helgham  and  I  drafted 
the  comprf'hensive  Indictment  and  sent  it 
down  to  Washington  for  comment.  The 
proposed  defendants  were  Glynn,  Haveles. 
Jacobs.  Dole.  Dodge,  and  a  sixth  individual 
not  thus  far  named  In  any  Indictment  actu- 
ally returned.  The  proposed  coconspirators 
but  not  defendants  were  Alpben.  Coomey. 
Cronin,  DeSimone,  Stephen,  and  one  other 
person.  Tie  properties  Involved  were  In 
Boston,  Gardner,  Lowell,  Lynnfleld,  Pea- 
body,  Seekonk,  and  Worcester.  One  of  the 
Lowell  land  takings  has  recently  been  made 
the  basis  of  an  indictment  against  Dole, 
Jacobs,  Stephen,  DeSimone,  Ernest  Riess. 
and  two  corporations.  Pour  of  the  Wor- 
cester land  takings  are  the  basis  of  a  second 
pending  indictment,  this  one  against  Jacobs. 
Dodge.  Glynn,  Haveles,  and  Coomey. 

I  never  received  from  anyone  In  the 
Justice  Department  any  comment  on  the 
draft  Indictment.  Two  days  after  I  sent  it 
down  to  Washington  I  was  abruptly  replaced 
as  U.S.  attorney. 

The  available  information  tending  to  indi- 
cate fraud  in  other  aspects  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  pi-ogram  in  Massachusetts  is  fully 
as  substantial  as  that  which  triggered  the 
Investigations  resulting  in  land-taking  In- 
dictments. 

In  the  esse  of  consulting  engineering  con- 
tracts, the  trial  in  September  1960  of  Thomas 
Worcester  for  income  tax  evasion  and  the 
subsequent  probation  hearings  laid  bare  the 
process  by  which  one  Massachusetts  con- 
sulting engineer  who  In  1948  had  no  State 
business,  had  by  1951  acquired  more  State 
business  than  any  other  consulting  engineer 
During  the  period  1949-51.  Worcester  kicked 
back  some  1275,000 — 10  percent  of  his  firm's 
gross  fees — In  commissions  on  contracts  with 
several  Ma.ssachusetts  public  agencies,  but 
chiefly  the  department  of  pubUc  works. 

Against  this  background,  current  leads  cry 
out  for  complete  and  thorough  investigation. 
They  Include: 

(a)  A  statement  by  one  engineer  that  he 
was  twice  a]3proached  by  an  Individual  known 
to  be  influential  in  the  Furcolo  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  his  wUllngnees  to  pay — 
out  of  aftertax  income — cash  kickbacks  of  up 
to  20  percent  of  his  gross  fees  for  consulting 
engineering  contracts  with  the  department 
of  public  viorks  on  federally  aided  projects. 
The  engineer  had  previously  done  consider- 
able work  for  the  department  of  public 
works  and  blames  his  failure  to  receive  addi- 
tional work  after  these  conversations  on  his 
refusal  to  go  along. 

(b)  Information  collected  by  a  former 
engineering  staff  member  of  the  Btireau  of 
Public    Rofids    through    conversations    with 
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representatives  of  many  of  the  leading  engi- 
neering firms  which  have  at  one  time  or 
another  done  work  for  the  department  of 
public  works.  Many  of  these  spokesmen 
also  believe  that  they  have  been  denied  work 
because  they  would  not  kick  back  a  percent- 
age of  their  fees. 

(c)  The  circumstance  that  one  eneineerlng 
firm  was  able  to  receive.  In  3  years,  contracts 
amounting  to  nearly  12,500,000  from  the 
department  of  public  works  on  the  basis, 
many  times,  of  nothing  more  than  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  with  penciled  notations. 

This  firm  has  made  payments  in  large 
amounts  to  several  rathef  mysterious  part- 
nerships, and  Its  payments  of  legal  fees  seem 
excessive  on  their  face.  In  fact,  according  to 
a  source  I  consider  reliable,  the  head  of  the 
Arm  has  admitted  that  »45.0OO  paid  to  one 
Individual  in  1  year  and  charged  to  "legal 
services"  was  In  fact  paid  as  •commissions" 
for  procuring  public  business. 

(d)  Information  received  from  a  respected 
engineer  who  has  concrete  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Commonwealth  was  charged  nine 
times  too  much  for  the  so-called  interbelt 
study. 

Equally  compelling  leads  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  award  and  execution  of  high- 
way construction  contracts.  Here  is  where 
the  really  big  money  is  tcoing,  and  where 
land  takings  and  consulting  engineering 
contracts  have  been  exploited  it  seems  hard- 
ly conceivable  that  a  richer  field  would  have 
been  neglected. 

The  State  auditor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
two  most  recent  reports,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  possible  abuses  In  connection  with 
portions  of  highway  construction  contracts 
covering  the  excavation  of  rock,  gravel,  bor- 
row, and  peat  The  auditor  has  reason  to  be 
concerned.  As  your  subcommittee  is  already 
aware,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  for 
some  time  been  investigating  one  such  situ- 
ation Involving  overruns  in  peat  and  ordi- 
nary borrow  excavation  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  3.6-mile  section  of 
Route  128  in  the  Braintree-Qulncy-Ran- 
dolph-MUton  area.  Test  borings  made  in 
February  and  March  1961.  appear  to  show 
that  claims  by  the  contractor  for  overruns 
of  241.000  cubic  yards  of  peat  and  300.000 
cubic  yards  of  ordinary  borrow  are  fraudu- 
lent and  that  the  aggregate  amount  by 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  overcharged  for  these  overruns  may 
be  as  much  as  $300.000 — perhaps  more. 
There  Is  evidence,  moreover,  that  three  State 
employees  charged  with  supervision  of  this 
particular  Job  received  payments  from  the 
contractor.  In  addition,  the  resident  engi- 
neer enjoyed  a  trip  to  Europe  at  a  sub- 
contractors  expense. 

The  State  auditor  has  called  attention  to 
other  construction  contract  situations  which 
on  their  face  demand  explanation.  None,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  yet  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. Take,  for  example,  the  lump 
sum  acceleration  payments  under  two  con- 
tract*  with  M.  DeMatteo  Construction  Co. 
discussed  by  the  State  auditor  in  his  re- 
port for  the  period  April  14,  1958,  to  April  6, 
1959.  Giving  the  contractor  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt,  he  found  that  the  Common- 
wealth had  been  overcharged  In  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  at  least  $130,998.02  for  "cold 
weather"  work  not  actually  performed  in 
cold  weather.  If  these  and  other  similar 
payments  to  DeMatteo  did  indeed  occur  as 
reported  by  the  auditor,  it  would  seem  self- 
evident  that  some  duly  constituted  author- 
ity should  find  out  why  and  how  this  hap- 
pened. 

With  the  subcommittees  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  a  few 
afllrmatlve  suggestions  with  respect  particu- 
larly to  the  Improvement  of  administrative 
controls  over  the  processing  of  land-damage 
uwards: 

1.  An  element  Indispensable  to  carrying 
out  the  frauds  uncovered  In  these  investiga- 


tions was  the  ability  to  manipulate  the  selec- 
tion of  at  least  one  outside  fee  appraiser. 
Without  the  opportunity  to  Induce  Dole  to 
make  the  assignments  of  Jacobs,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  review  board  fl;jure  the 
upward  pressure  of  Jacobs'  grossly  excessive 
appraisals.  The  risk  of  future  fraud  could 
be  reduced,  therefore,  by  eliminating  the 
possibility  that  the  landowner  or  his  counsel 
could  cause  the  assignment  of  a  fee  ap- 
praiser acting  in  collusion  with  them. 

The  best  way  to  preclude  this  possibility. 
I  believe,  would  be  to  require  the  assignment 
of  independent  fee  appraisers  to  be  made  by 
lot.  The  parcels  to  be  appraised  would  first 
be  grouped  into  units  appropriate  for  one 
appraiser  to  handle.  Each  proup  of  parcels 
would  then  be  listed  in  order.  The  names  of 
all  the  appraisers  with  offices  close  enough 
to  the  project  area  so  that  they  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  It  would 
then  be  drawn  from  the  miuster  list  of 
qualified  appraisers.  These  names  would  be 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  put  into  a  box. 
and  drawn  out  at  random  The  first  name 
would  be  assigned  to  the  first  group  of  par- 
cels and  so  on. 

2.  Admission  to  the  master  list  of  qualified 
appraisers  should  be  subject  to  Federal  ap- 
proval through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
The  Bureau  should,  in  effect,  have  a  veto 
power  over  proposed  additions  to  the  list 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  higli  standards 
of    experience    and    professional    reputation. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should  it- 
self at  regular  intervals  spotcheck  the  ade- 
quacy of  appraisal  reports,  compare  State 
appraisal  reports  with  fee  appraisal  reports, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  make  on-the-ground 
inspections  of  the  subject  properties.  In  90 
percent  federally  aided  projects,  the  United 
States  has  the  largest  ultimate  financial 
stake  in  the  adequacy  of  land-damage  pro- 
cedures and  it  should  not  wait  for  postaudit 
examinations  to  catch  lap.ses  in  their  ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Any  factual  statement  affecting  the 
basis  or  validity  of  any  appraisal  or  designed 
to  influence  the  determination  of  any  settle- 
ment should  be  required  to  be  made  in  wTit- 
ing.  and  any  such  statement  which  is  false 
or  misleading  should  specifically  be  made 
punishable.  Haveles,  in  one  case,  induced 
the  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of 
land-damage  cases  to  get  an  appraisal  raised 
from  $30,000  to  $50,000  on  the  strength  of 
his  (Haveles)  oral  representation  that  the 
land  in  question  had  been  rezoned  for  busi- 
ness use  before  the  taking.  In  fact,  the  local 
order  rezoning  the  property  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  superior  court,  and  the  appeal 
had  not  been  heard.  This  kind  of  thing.  If 
not  deterred  by  provisions  of  the  sort  sug- 
gested, should  at  least  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion thereunder. 

Tliese  proposals  could  most  effectively  be 
carried  out  under  Federal  law  by  amending 
18  U.S.C.  1020,  which  is  at  present  glaringly 
deficient  in  this  regard. 

Section  1020  makes  it  an  offense  for  a 
Federal  or  State  officer,  agent  or  employee 
to  knowingly  make  a  false  statement,  repre- 
sentation or  report  as  to  the  character, 
quality,  quantity  or  cost  of  the  material 
used  or  to  be  used  or  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  work  performed  or  costs  thereof  in 
connection  with  the  submission  of  plans. 
maps,  specifications,  contracts  or  costs  of 
construction  of  any  Federal  aid  highway. 
This  language,  while  including  much  of  the 
construction  and  engineering  areas,  does  not 
appear  to  extend  to  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion. Moreover,  it  applies  only  to  an  officer. 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State.  It.  therefore,  does  not  apply 
to  landowners  or  their  representatives  and 
it  is  highly  questionable  If  it  reaches  per- 
sons such  as  fee  appraisers  who  woul''  not 
normally  be  considered  State  employees. 
Nor.    while    specifically    mentioning    state- 


ments, representations,  reports,  plans,  maps, 
specifications  and  contracts,  does  It  refer  to 
appraisals.  For  all  these  reasons.  It  whs  not 
considered  a  sufBclent  basis  by  myself  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  indictments  In- 
volving land -damage  transactions.  We  were 
therefore  forced  to  resort  to  the  elaborate 
and  somewhat  clumsy  procedure  of  charging 
a  conspiracy  under  18  U.S.C.  371.  My  suc- 
cessor has  not  seen  fit  to  change  this  basic 
legal  approach. 

5.  The  office  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts  should  accept  responsibility 
for  the  adequacy  and  validity  of  any  ap- 
praisal report  on  which  It  relies  at  a  pro 
forma  hearing  for  Justification  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  some  of  the  reports  referred  to 
in  transcripts  of  several  such  hearings  could 
ever  have  been  given  serious  weight. 

In  addition  to  focusing  attention  on  the 
need  for  Improved  administrative  and  legal 
machinery,  these  hearings  have  also  under- 
scored the  necessity  for  better  personnel 
practices  Desirable  emphasis  has  been  given 
lo  the  shockingly  high  proportion  of  ai:  em- 
ployees of  the  right-of-way  division  who 
have  been  held  on  year  after  year  in  tem- 
porary positions.  This  certainly  should  be 
corrected. 

Ijess  note  has  been  given  to  the  equally  Im- 
portant fact  that  Associate  Commissioner 
Dole  for  nearly  3  years  was  kept  In  a  state 
of  complete  uncertainty  as  to  his  own  ten- 
ure On  January  31,  1058,  his  first  6-year 
term  of  office  as  associate  commissioner  ex- 
pired. He  was  not  reappointed  until  Janu- 
ary 4.  1961 — the  last  day  on  which  Governor 
Piircolo  had  the  power  to  reappoint  him. 
Was  this  long  holdover  period  a  mere  over- 
sight' Was  It  the  result  simply  of  Indeci- 
sion? Or  was  It  part  of  a  concerted  plan  de- 
signed to  exert  pressure  on  an  elderly  man 
dependent  on  his  salary? 

These  are  key  questions,  for  certainly  the 
schemes  to  defraud  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  through 
the  inflation  of  land-damage  awards  could 
not  have  succeeded  without  the  right  ap- 
pointments of  outside  appraisers,  and  Dole 
made  those  appointments.  To  my  regret.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  pursue  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  regard  It  as  unfortunate  that 
they  have  not  been  explored  In  these  hear- 
ings. 

For  14  months  Herbert  L.  Dodge  suffered 
from  an  insecurity  of  tenure  almost  as  acute 
as  Dole's.  On  November  28,  1968,  Lester  J. 
Ellis  resigned  as  right-of-way  engineer.  On 
December  1,  1958.  Dodge  was  appointed  act- 
ing right-of-way  engineer, 'but  he  was  not 
given  the  full  title  together  with  the  tenure 
and  assured  salary  that  went  with  It  until 
January  18,  1960.  Was  this  14-month  delay 
also  part  of  a  concerted  plan?  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  no  breath  of  scandal  ever  at- 
tached Itself  to  the  names  of  either  Dodge 
or  Dole  with  respect  to  any  period  prior  to 
their  dependency  on  the  good  will  of  the 
Purcolo  entourage. 

And  yet.  though  reasonable  job  security  Is 
important,  ouster  for  adequate  cause  should 
also  be  reasonably  possible.  It  is  shocking 
that  a  system  could  exist  under  which  an 
employee  discovered  In  a  flagrant  conflict  of 
interest  could  say  of  his  superior.  "I'm  not 
sure  he  can  fire  me." 

Patronage,  pKJlitlcal  pressure — these  were 
the  keys  to  employment  by  the  right-of-way 
division.  So  powerful  was  Ed  Sheridan,  the 
department  patronage  boss,  that  the  right- 
of-way  engineer,  on  a  word  from  Sheridan, 
transferred  his  ablest  appraiser  from  Wor- 
cester to  Greenfield  without  asking  a  single 
question.  So  little.  Indeed,  were  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  regarded  that  fee  ap- 
praisers were  able  to  get  on  the  eligible  list 
on  the  basis  of  outright  falsification  of  their 
appraisal  experience.  And  yet  perhaps  that 
should  not  be  too  surprising  in  a  department 
whose  present  head  procured  a  civil  engineer- 
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Ing  license  on  the  basis  of  a  false  representa- 
tion In  his  license  application  that  he  held 
an  A.B.  In  engineering  from  Northeastern 
University  when  In  fact  the  only  course  he 
completed  was  1  year  at  the  night  school. 

These  destructive  personnel  practices  arc 
matched  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  by  the  breakdown  of  manage- 
ment responsibility.  The  present  commis- 
sioner shrugs  off  corruption  as  Inevitable. 
His  predeces.sor  seems  to  believe  that  respon- 
sibility can  be  avoided  by  delegating  It.  But 
of  course  the  tone  and  morale  of  any  organ- 
ization are  established  at  the  top.  No  matter 
what  other  responsibility  he  may  delegate, 
the  head  of  the  organization  can  never  escape 
tiiat  of  making  sure  that  delegated  respon- 
sibility is  being  properly  carried  out.  Where 
the  boss  fails,  the  subordinate  is  also  likely 
to  fail,  and  there  ensues  the  very  kind  of 
deterioration  manifested  In  the  right-of-way 
division  In  the  years  since  1957.  The  only 
real  cure  is  new  management. 

You  have  been  very  patient,  Mr.  Chalr- 
nxan  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  would  like  to  offer  Just  one  more  thought. 

The  full  burden  of  maintaining  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
shotild  not  be  made  to  rest  exclusively  on 
the  shoulders  of  Government.  Investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  are  clumsy  tools  with 
which  to  correct  wrongdoing  that  might  more 
speedily  and  efficiently  have  been  remedied 
by  more  effective  self-policing  on  the  part 
of  the  professional  groups  concerned.  The 
real  estate  profession  could  enforce  stan- 
dards of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  In  fee 
appraisals  for  public  agencies.  The  civil 
engineering  profession  could  unite  in  serv- 
ing notice  on  public  officials  that  none  of  Its 
members,  on  pain  of  summary  expulsion 
from  the  profession,  will  go  along  with  a  de- 
mand for  the  kickback  of  a  percentage  of 
fees.  The  legal  profession  could  be  alert  to 
the  activities  of  lawyers  whose  real  stock  In 
trade  Is  the  manipulation  of  political 
Influence. 

In  every  profession,  the  impulse  to  be  a 
good  fellow  and  look  the  other  way  when 
shoddy  work  or  shady  activities  come  to 
ones  attention  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
general  Interest  of  the  profession.  Such 
matters  should  be  reported  to  the  appropri- 
ate professional  committees  and.  where 
neces.sary.  to  the  appropriate  law-enforce- 
ment authorities.  This  acceptance  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  would,  in  Itself,  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  kinds  of 
abuses  which  have  been  the  subject  of  these 
hearings. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES   OP 
CANISIUS  COLLEGE,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day. June  10,  Canisius  College  in  Buffalo. 
NY.,  conferred  degrees  upon  346  grad- 
uates at  its  96th  commencement.  The 
Most  Reverend  Leo  R.  Smith,  V.G..  auxil- 
lai-y  bishop  of  Buffalo,  presided. 

The  commencement  speaker  was  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  E>odd,  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  also  the  recipient  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Others  receiving  honorary  deprees 
were:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Osinski.  Buffalo 
banker,  upon  whom  the  Jesuit  institution 
confcnxd  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane 


letters  degree.  Mr.  Osinski  is  manager 
of  the  Broadway-Mills  office  of  the 
Manufacturers  Si  Traders  Trust  Co..  and 
his  citation  commended  him  for  his 
achievement  in  "local,  national,  and  in- 
tei-national  charitable  works;  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  private  education; 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  American 
youth."  Mr.  Joseph  Wincenc,  professor 
of  music  at  State  University  College  in 
Buffalo,  also  received  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  humane  letters  degree.  His  cita- 
tion summarized  his  career  as  violinist, 
conductor,  teacher,  and  soldier  in  the 
Annies  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also 
founder  and  director  of  the  Amherst 
Symphony,  and  was  associate  conductor 
of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  at  one  time. 

Two  Buffalo  graduates  of  Canisius 
were  also  honored.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  an  attorney,  received  the  Pres- 
ident's Medal  for  1962,  which  commended 
him  for  devoting  his  life  and  talents  to 
defending  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Mr.  John  P.  Propis,  insui-ance  executive, 
was  awarded  the  La  Salle  Medal  for  1962 
which  is  conferred  annually  for  service 
to  a  vitally  active  alumni  association. 
It  honors  Sieur  Rene  Robert  de  la  Salle, 
fii'st  alumnus  of  a  Jesuit  college  ever  to 
come  to  the  Niagara  frontier. 

Senator  Dodd  was  U.S.  executive  trial 
counsel  to  the  International  Tribunal  at 
Nuremburg  for  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
war  criminals.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
stand  on  national  and  international  af- 
fairs as  a  dauntless  champion  of  free- 
dom, of  human  and  civil  rights. 

Prom  a  rostrum  under  a  green  canvas 
canopy  in  front  of  Christ  the  King  Chap- 
el, where  the  gowned  guests,  faculty, 
members  of  the  board  of  regents,  and 
College  President  Father  McGinley  were 
assembled,  the  Senator  in  his  address 
luged  the  graduating  class  to  help  keep 
the  Nation  strong  for  the  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  happy  to  include  this  fine  commence- 
ment address  which  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senatob  Thomas   J.   Dodd.   or 

connecncvt.      at     the      commencement 

Exercises  of  Canisius   College,  Buffalo, 

NY..  Sunday.  June  10,   1962 

The  college  graduate  of  today  takes  his 
place  in  a  world  which  presents  a  strange 
paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sees  the 
promise  of  a  future  of  unparalleled  human 
achievements,  for  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  scientific  mastery  and  a  material  abun- 
dance which  promises  to  conquer  mans  an- 
cient enemies,  hunger,  disease,  ignorance, 
drudgery.  Insecurity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  sees  each  day  the 
evidence  of  a  danger  greater  than  Americans 
have  ever  known,  the  danger  of  enslavement 
and  even  of  annihilation. 

Why  has  mankind  at  last  approached  the 
golden  threshold  only  to  face  a  dark  abyss, 
shrouded  by  the  threatening  clouds  of  war 
and  nuclear  destruction? 

I  believe  there  are  two  general  answers  to 
tills  question.  First,  there  Is  the  obvious 
answer  that  the  threat  to  our  freedom,  our 
security,  our  progress,  even  our  lives.  Is  posed 
primarily  by  the  Communist  drive  toward 
world  conquest.  A  powerful  group  of  per- 
verted fanatics,  armed  with  all  the  resources 
of  a  vast  empire  and  equipped  with  all  the 
tactics  of  evil,  are  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Western  civilization. 

But  this  answer  is  not  enough. 

Communist  dogma  and  Communist  power 
did  not  develop  in  a  vacuum,  did  not  sud- 
denly appear  upon  the  scene  to  threaten  an 
Innocent  world. 


We  must  look  for  a  second  answer  to  the 
modern  dilemma,  and  I  think  we  can  find  It 
in  those  weaknesses  and  corruptions  of 
Western  society  which  gave  birth  to  com- 
munism in  the  firot  place  and  which  have 
enabled  and  permitted  It  to  survive,  grow, 
and  become  the  enslaver  of  one-third  of  the 
globe. 

Communism  is  a  product  of  Western  civili- 
zation. It  began  as  a  protest  against  the 
shameful  and  degraded  conditions  of  life 
which  were  the  lot  of  the  working  masses 
in  capitalist  countries  a  centtiry  ago.  Its 
doctrines  had  their  origin  in  the  twisted 
treatises  of  Western  intellectuals. 

In  our  own  century,  our  failure  to  live  up 
lo  our  finest  traditions  has  enabled  commu- 
nism to  grow  in  strength  to  the  point  where 
it  can  now  challenge  the  very  survival  of  the 
Western  World. 

In  coping  with  the  great  challenge  of  your 
time.  It  will  be  Important  for  you  to  under- 
stand the  culpability  of  Western  society  for 
the  growth  of  communism. 

We  in  the  West  were  once  blind  to  dread- 
ful social  injustices  and  the  result  of  this 
blindness  and  injustice  was  a  frustration,  a 
hatred,  a  rebellion  which  was  translated  Into 
the  dogma  of  communism. 

We  in  the  West  have  ourselves  been  pursu- 
ing our  own  form  of  materialism,  placing 
possessions  ahead  of  principles,  and  we  have 
thus  found  it  difRcult  to  comprehend  the 
full  horror  of  Communist  materialism.  We 
did  not  instinctively  condemn  the  Commu- 
nist destruction  of  the  human  personality 
for  tlie  sake  of  achieving  material  ends  be- 
cause we  were  ourselves  warping  and  shrink- 
ing the  htunan  soul  in  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
privilege,  and  profit.  Therefore,  Intu-ed  to 
materialism,  we  have  been  Ineffective  in 
combating  it. 

We  in  the  West  were  once  Indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  and  degradations  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings,  all 
around  the  globe.  Beyond  that,  the  selfisli- 
ness  with  which  some  Western  nations  ex- 
ploited these  millions  has  left  widespread 
discontent  and  despair  In  the  world,  which 
the  Communists  shrewdly  are  turning  to 
their  own  ends. 

We  in  the  West  have  been  lacking  In  moral 
discrimination.  We  have  refused  to  treat 
Communist  regimes  as  moral  lepers.  We  have 
given  them  the  recognition,  the  material 
assistance  and  the  teclmlcal  aid  which  have 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  succeed.  We  have 
accorded  lo  them  all  the  trappings  of  re- 
spectability and  legitimacy.  We  have  tried 
even  to  shower  them  with  affection,  which 
has  been  dampened  only  by  Communist 
rejection. 

We  in  the  West  have  been  weak  in  our 
resolve  and  thus,  despite  our  unparalleled 
milluiry  and  economic  power,  despite  the 
rightness  of  our  cause,  we  have,  sometimes 
through  circumstance,  sometimes  through 
ignorance,  sometimes  through  cowardice, 
acquiesced  in  the  Communist  enslavement 
of  one  small  nation  after  another. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves,  not  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  a  tragedy  beyond  our  control, 
but  rather  the  victims  of  a  situation  largely 
of  our  own  making. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  guardians  of 
3.000  years  of  Judaic-Christian  civilization, 
as  they  witnessed  the  embryonic  threat  posed 
in  the  early  years  of  Lenin  and  Stelln,  could 
have  said: 

"You  Communists  are  the  antithesis  of 
everything  that  we  believe  in.  You  seek  to 
destroy  the  civilization  which  It  Is  our  duty 
to  preserve.  You  seek  to  abolish  concepts 
which  we  spent  thousands  of  years  develop- 
ing: the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, acknowledgment  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose behind  our  existence,  the  sanctity  of 
the  family,  the  necessity  of  human  freedom. 
the  Justice  and  practicality  of  prl%-ate 
property. 

"And  so  we  are  against  you.  We  will  do 
all  that  we  can  to  inhibit  your  experiment 
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In  evil,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by 
tyranny.  We  will  treat  you  as  moral  out- 
casts. We  will  have  no  cordial  relationships 
with  you  of  any  kind.  We  will  not  help 
you  m  any  way.  We  will  not  trade  with  you. 
We  will  not  permit  your  agents  to  operate 
In  our  countries.  We  will  not  allow  your 
ambassadors  to  come  here  as  though  they 
were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  a  free 
people.  We  will  Isolate  you  and  quarantine 
you  from  the  family  of  nations." 

That  Is  what  the  spokesmen  for  Western 
civilization  should  have  said  and  done. 
That  is  what  some  of  them  started  to  do. 
But  in  the  end,  the  Western  World  did  Just 
the  opposite  and  the  mortal  danger  which 
It  now  faces  is  the  harvest  of  Its  own  failure 
of  responsibility. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  young  men 
and  women  now  leaving  our  colleges  to  re- 
dress this  failure.  Just  as  you  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  past  achievements,  so  must 
you  bear  the  brunt  of  past  mistakes.  You 
Inherit  more  than  the  cold  war. 

You  are  the  heirs  of  the  Intellectual  heri- 
tage of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  religious 
inheritance  of  our  Judaic-Christian  fore- 
bearers,  the  artistic.  Industrial,  and  scien- 
tific bequests  of  centuries.  And  you  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  own  American  experi- 
ment in  free  government. 

You  have  the  benefits  of  the  be.st  that 
we  can  give.  You  have  the  example  of  the 
worst  that  we  could  do.  The  hope  of  man's 
freedom  and  man's  progress  is  riding  on  you. 

What  do  we  seek?  Our  goal  is  peace, 
peace  for  ourselves,  peace  for  all  men.  It 
seems  simple  enough.  But  p>eace  will  not 
come  merely  because  we  wish  very  hard  for 
It  to  come,  as  those  who  ceaselessly  picket 
in  front  of  the  White  House  seem  to  think. 
It  will  not  come  merely  because  we  disarm 
ourselves,  as  urged  by  those  who  would  have 
us  abandon  to  the  Russians  the  field  of  nu- 
clear technology.  It  will  not  come  merely 
because  we  barter  away  the  soil  and  freedom 
of  other  peoples,  as  some  would  have  us  do 
today  in  Berlin  or  in  southeast  Asia. 

True  peace  can  only  be  founded  upon  a 
world  wide  order  of  Justice,  fair  play,  and 
decency.  That  is  what  makes  it  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

The  first  step,  the  Indispensable  step,  to- 
ward the  building  of  such  an  order  is  firm 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  communism, 
which  Is  its  antithesis.  The  next  step  is  one 
of  purposeful  striving  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment within  the  free  world  of  those  concepts 
•  if  justice,  liberty,  individual  opportunity, 
peaceful  arbitration  of  disputes,  economic 
c<x>peration  among  nations,  and  reverence 
for  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man,  which 
have  dominated  our  own  history. 

Your  generation  will  live  through  a  period 
of  supreme  testing  for  the  American  people. 
You  will  be  asked  to  make  ever  greater  sacri- 
fices of  your  time,  of  your  treasure,  perhaps 
of  your  lives  for  the  defense  of  ovu  country. 

You  will  be  asked  to  take  greater  and 
greater  risks  to  deter  the  aggression  which 
past  weakness  has  encouraged. 

You  will  be  asked  to  assume  ever  heavier 
burdens  in  assisting  our  friends  in  the  free 
world. 

You  win  be  asked  to  suffer  the  dislocations 
which  win  Inevitably  attend  the  building  of 
free  world  economic  strength  through  lower- 
ing trade  barriers. 

You  will  be  asked  to  endure  the  daily  ten- 
sions of  a  mortal  confilct  which  may  last  for 
decades;  to  suffer  patiently  the  ingratitude 
and  even  the  ridicule  of  those  nations  we 
have  strengthened  and  preserved;  to  reject 
the  emotional  appeal  of  the  narrow  zealot; 
to  combat  the  rosy  sophistries  of  the  un- 
quenchable optimist;  to  support  a  balanced 
national  effort  of  resistance  and  reform,  an 
effort  both  to  resist  every  manifestation  of 
Communist  aggression  anywhere  In  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  to  reform  those 


weaknesses    within    Western    society    which 
threaten  to  pull  us  down. 

If  this  civilization  is  to  survive,  It  is  the 
American  people  who  must  provide  most  of 
the  leadership,  most  of  the  armed  strength, 
most  of  the  courage,  most  of  the  determina- 
tion, most  of  the  creative  planning  for  the 
future.  And  it  is  you,  and  thousands  like 
you,  educated  In  our  best  traditions,  who 
must  guide  our  people  toward  this  destiny. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this  at  an  occasion  of  this 
kind?  I  say  it  because  our  country  and  Its 
ancient  Ideals  are  more  In  need  of  the 
loyalty,  the  devotion,  the  undersUindlng,  and 
the  unselfish  help  of  its  young  men  and 
women  than  ever  before.  Never  has  a  nation 
been  so  in  need  of  a  generation  that  recog- 
nizes its  destiny,  represents  its  ideals,  and 
embraces  its  traditions. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Simon  of  Cyrene 
stood  at  a  crossroads  in  Jerusalem  and 
watched  Christ  pass,  carrying  His  cross  to 
Calvary. 

Simon  had  no  real  knowledge  or  special 
interest  in  what  was  going  on.  He  was  there 
by  what  seemed  to  him  an  accident  But 
because  he  was  there,  and  because  of  liis 
apparent  strength,  he  was  pulled  from  the 
crowd  and  given  the  cross  to  carry. 

He  shouldered  his  burden  unwillingly  and 
with  a  resentment  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand. But  as  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Master,  as  he  began  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  his  action,  tlie  burden  became 
lighter  and  the  labor  sweeter  He  was  ful- 
filling his  destiny 

In  this  century  the  United  States  has 
stood  at  a  great  crossroads  of  history,  at  a 
time  when  morality  and  decency  were  being 
persecuted  and  crucified  all  over  the  world. 
We  had  Just  arrived  on  the  world  scene  as 
an  important  power  at  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury. We  were  curious  onlookers  at  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  was  beginning  to  un- 
fold in  Europe.  Our  people  had  no  desire 
to  become  deeply  involved  in  the  problems 
of  other  nations. 

But  events  drew  us  irresifctibly  to  the  vor- 
tex of  the  world  crisis.  Because  of  our 
strength,  because  of  the  logic  of  e\ents.  we 
took  up  the  cross  of  preserving  decency  In 
the  world,  without  realizing  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  our  act.  without  realizing  that 
It  was  the  fulfillment  of  our  national 
mission. 

If  the  destiny  of  a  nation  is  to  be  fulfilled 
each  generation  must  renew  Its  iinrlerstand- 
ing  of  it. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  today  resent  our 
role  in  the  world  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand It.  There  are  mounting  signs  that  our 
people  are  growing  weary  of  the  burden  and 
wish  to  lay  It  down. 

But  our  task  Is  far  from  completed  Our 
country  needs  new  strength,  new  zenl.  new 
idealism,  I  believe  that  when  the  full  real- 
ization dawns  upon  our  people  of  the  no- 
bility of  our  role,  of  the  meaning  of  our 
labors,  then  our  burden— like  that  of  Simon — 
win  seem  to  grow  light,  the  labor  sweet 

Those  who  understand  now  the  true  nature 
of  things,  the  duty  and  the  privilege  that 
has  fallen  to  us,  have  a  sacred  obligation 
to  lend  their  strength  to  the  Just  cause  and 
to  help  keep  America  ever  young  in  its  ideals, 
its  courage,  and  Its  fervor  for  the  right. 

That  Is  the  full  meaning  of  patriotism  In 
our  time. 

My  visit  with  the  young  men  of  Canlsius 
College   has  strengthened   my   confidence   In 
the  future.     I  envy  you  the  Journey  ahead 
Good  luck  and  Godspeed  to  each  of  you. 


A  GRASS  ROOTS  APPROACH  TO 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  sentleman  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Wright]  is  recognized  for  45  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  been  engaged  for  some  years 
in  various  types  of  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  In  an  imper- 
fect world,  I  suppose  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  from  this  experience  cer- 
tain facts  have  emerged,  and  if  we  are 
to  win  through  to  victory  in  this  cold 
war  against  worldwide  communism,  we 
need  to  see  these  facts  in  clear  focus. 

The  foreign  assistance  programs,  if 
tliey  are  to  perform  their  intended  func- 
tion, should  aim  at  helping  friendly  coun- 
tries to  build  an  economic  base,  rooted 
in  individual  freedom  and  individual 
ownership,  from  which  those  countries 
can  develop  a  maximum  degree  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-sufQciency. 

Obviously  it  is  not  the  intent  of  these 
programs  to  create  a  vast,  worldwide 
dependency  upon  the  United  States. 
They  were  not  so  designed,  and  if  this 
wore  their  end  result  they  would  have 
failed  their  purpose. 

The  most  valuable  thing  we  have  to 
expoi  t  is  our  own  experience  in  develop- 
ing a  viable  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem which  recognizes  and  contributes  to 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 
If  we  can  export  this  exp>erience,  if  we 
can  implant  this  spirit  wherever  the  feet 
of  our  forpifrn  representatives  fall  upon 
the  soil  of  friendly  lands,  then  we  shall 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  balance 
of  power  by  which  freedom  shall  be 
pre.served  upon  the  earth. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  direct  that  priority  be  giv- 
en in  the  foreign  assistance  programs  to 
those  activities  which  actually  reach  the 
people,  which  promote  self-help  and  lo- 
cal individual  ownership.  Several  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  in  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  essential  sentence  in  that  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  •  •  • 
the  highest  practicable  priority  should  be 
given  to  programs  providing  for  loans  or 
loan  guarantees  for  use  by  Institutions  and 
organizations  In  friendly  foreign  countries 
in  making  repayable  low-interest  rate  loans 
to  individuals  for  the  purchase  of  small 
farms,  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establish- 
ment, equipment  and  strengthening  of 
small  independent  business  concerns,  acqui- 
sition of  tools  or  equipment  needed  for 
carrying  on  a  trade,  or  financing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  In  vocational  and  occupational 
skills. 

Such  an  emphasis,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  provide  a  grassroots  program.  It 
would  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem. The  key  words  are  "repayable 
low-interest  rate  loans."  This  is  a  prime 
need  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  fact  that  credit  has  sim- 
ply never  been  available  to  the  average 
people  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
reasons  why  these  countries  are  unde- 
veloped and  why  they  stay  undeveloped. 
An  economy  will  remain  forever  unde- 
veloped so  long  as  credit,  the  chance  to 
make  a  start,  is  confined  to  those  who 
already  have  everything  they  need. 
What  the  people  want,  and  what  they 
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must  have  if  they  are  to  make  any 
broad-based  contribution  to  building  an 
economy,  is  not  a  handout  but  a  chance, 

I  have  talked  with  many  people  both 
in  and  out  of  government  about  our 
foreign  assistance  programs.  I  have 
tried  to  examine  these  programs  on  the 
spot  in  some  instances  to  see  how  well 
they  were  working.  You  can  hear  both 
prai.se  and  criticism.  The  criticisms 
most  frequently  voiced,  it  seems  to  me, 
break  down  into  four  general  categories. 

First.  We  hear  the  criticism  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the 
past  upon  grants  and  too  little  upon 
loans. 

Second.  We  hear  the  criticism  that 
the  aid  too  often  does  not  filter  down  to 
the  average  people  in  the  countries 
whose  economies  we  are  trying  to  assist. 

In  the  third  place,  we  hear  the  criti- 
CKsm  that  the  programs  have  not  always 
actively  encouraged  fiee  enterpri.se  and 
individual  ownership  of  farms,  homes, 
and  small  businesses. 

Finally,  we  hear  that  emphasis  too 
often  has  been  upon  grandiose  projects 
too  far  removed  from  the  lives  of  the 
plain  citizenry  to  have  much  real  grass- 
roots impact. 

Now,  let's  examine  how  .such  an  em- 
phsisis  as  this  resolution  directs  would 
go  about  the  task  of  strengthening  and 
improving  the  program. 

First  and  foremost,  it  would  do  so  by 
making  progress  possible  through  repay- 
able low-interest  rate  loans.  I  am 
thinking  basically  of  loans  to  individ- 
uals rather  than  to  governments.  It  is 
our  thought  that  wherever  possible  these 
loans  should  be  made  available  through 
existing  institutions  and  organizations 
in  the  countries  themselves.  The  role 
of  the  U.S.  assistance  program  might  be 
that  of  guarantor  rather  than  that  of 
lender. 

The  great  crying  need  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  has  long  been 
the  need  for  credit  on  an  individual 
basis.  This  is  what  Farther  Daniel  B. 
McLellan,  the  Maryknoll  missionary 
priest,  discovered  in  Peru. 

Several  weeks  ago.  a  number  of  us  in 
the  House  had  the  privilege  of  having  a 
luncheon  with  Father  McLellan.  For 
several  years  he  has  worked  with  the 
Indians  of  Peru.  The  story  he  told  was 
such  a  fascinating  one  that  we  stayed 
long  past  the  normal  time  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion. For  3  hours,  several  of  us 
remained  to  ask  questions. 

Basically,  the  missionary  explained, 
the  Indians  in  and  around  the  mountain 
village  of  Puno  had  never  been  able  to 
achieve  anything  because  they  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  lift  themselves  from  the 
poverty  in  which  their  ancestors  for  gen- 
erations had  lived.  They  could  not  lift 
themselves  by  their  bootstraps  because 
they  had  no  bootstraps,  in  fact,  no  boots. 
Nobody  had  ever  had  enough  faith  in 
them  to  give  them  a  chance,  individually 
or  collectively,  to  improve  their  lot. 
Hence,  they  contributed  nothing  of  any 
value  to  the  development  of  the  country 
or  its  economy. 

What  they  needed  was  simple.  They 
needed  seed  and  fertilizer  to  make  the 
sparse  patrimony  of  their  acres  yield. 
They  needed  farm   implements,  simple 


tools  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind.  Yet 
they  could  not  obtain  these  simple  things 
because  they  had  no  money.  They  had 
no  money  because  their  fields  did  not 
yield  more  than  enough  to  keep  a  tenu- 
ous hold  on  existence  itself.  Their  fields 
did  not  yield  more  because  they  lacked 
these  simple  tools  and  needs  of  efficient 
farming.  They  lacked  these  things  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  credit  to  buy 
them.  They  could  not  get  credit  on 
other  than  unconscionably  usurious 
terms  because  they  had  no  money.  It 
was  a  vicious  circle  which  had  kept  them 
mired  down,  generation  after  generation, 
in  a  hopelessly  self-perpetuating  futility. 

In  Father  McLellan.  many  of  them  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  gringo  who  believed 
in  them.  He  tried  without  success  to 
present  their  cause  to  the  lenders  and 
was  scorned.  "Poi-get  the  Indians. "  the 
experts  scoffed.  "They  are  beyond  help 
and  will  never  amount  to  anything." 

But  the  priests  faith  was  undaunted. 
He  believed  in  them  enough  to  follow 
through.  Loans,  he  explains,  when 
available  at  all.  exacted  interest  as  high 
as  10  and  12  percent  a  month,  more 
than  100  percent  a  year.  Under  such 
circumstances,  progress  for  the  agrarian 
Indian  was  impo.ssible. 

So  he  organized  a  credit  union  among 
the  Indians.  He  started  with  only  23 
who  together  raised  a  total  of  a  mere 
$30  to  begin.  So  phenomenally  success- 
ful was  the  effort  that  within  a  year  the 
credit  union  had  291  members  and  a 
capital  of  $15,000.  So  great  was  their 
eagerness  to  make  good  and  to  prove 
that  the  faith  in  them  was  well  founded 
that  there  was  not  a  single  default  in  the 
first  95  loans.  During  the  first  2  years, 
a  total  of  $150,000  had  been  loaned  with 
a  bad  debt  loss  of  only  $80.  So  great 
was  the  need  which  this  simple  device 
had  met  that  the  idea  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  today  207  separate  credit  unions 
of  this  type  have  been  organized 
throughout  Peru.  The  San  Juan  credit 
union  has  5.000  members  and  a  capital 
of  $400,000. 

The  Communists  have  not  liked  this 
at  all.  Knowing  that  their  appeal  de- 
pends upon  poverty  and  hopelessness, 
they  have  tried  to  break  up  the  credit 
unions.  They  have  systematically 
spread  rumors  and  on  one  occasion 
created  a  run  on  the  funds  of  the  credit 
unions.  The  availability  of  credit  to  the 
lowest  people  on  the  economic  spectrum 
is  replacing  hopelessness  with  hope.  It 
is  giving  the  Indians  a  chance  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  steadying  the  economy 
on  the  broadest  possible  base.  It  is 
proving  that  plain  people  can  improve 
their  lot  and  solve  their  problems  within 
the  framework  of  a  free  society.  It  is 
giving  to  los  descamisados  the  vision  of 
a  better  manana.  It  is  spoiling  the  Com- 
munists' game. 

If  this  can  be  done  with  the  Indians 
of  Peru,  it  can  be  done  with  anybody. 
The  people  in  the  underdeveloped  coim- 
tries  need  more  than  anything  else  to 
know  that  they  individually  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  economy. 
They  need  to  feel  that  their  lot  is  not 
hopeless  and  that  somebody  believes  in 
them.  In  this  way  only  can  they  develop 
the    sense   of    individual    responsibility 


upon  which  a  strong  and  healthy  capi- 
talistic economy  can  thrive. 

This  resolution  would  direct  its  help 
to  people  rather  than  simply  to  govern- 
ments. One  of  the  great  urges  through- 
out the  underdeveloped  world  is  the  urge 
for  land  reform.  Where  it  remains  un- 
fulfilled, this  urge  is  one  of  the  Com- 
munists' greatest  weapons.  Where  the 
urge  begins  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  one  of 
democracy's  greatest  weapons.  Its  ful- 
fillment within  the  orderly  processes  of 
a  free  .societj  is  communism  s  greatest 
fear.    This  is  true  in  much  of  the  world. 

This  resolution  directs  that  emphasis 
be  placed  upon  low-mterest  rate  loan 
programs  for  individual  purchases  of 
small  farms  and  homes.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram had  been  available  to  the  people 
of  Cuba  before  Castro  came  on  the 
scene,  his  appeal  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished.  His  appeal  was  to 
hopelessness.  His  appeal  was  to  those 
who  had  become  convinced  that  they 
had  no  chance  whatever  of  ever  owning 
anything  in  their  own  right  short  of 
revolution.  Callously,  he  played  upon 
this  hopelessness  and  made  cruel  and 
irredeemable  promises.  Crassly  he  be- 
trayed them.  But  when  they  awakened 
to  his  duplicity,  it  was  too  late. 

If  we  are  to  head  off  the  enthrone- 
ment of  other  Castros  in  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  we  must  help  to  provide 
a  vehicle  which  can  show  that  their 
legitimate  aspirations  can  be  realized, 
and  better  realized,  through  democratic 
governments  and  free  institutions. 

The  resolution  would  direct  emphasis 
to  loans  for  the  establishment,  equip- 
ment, and  strengthening  of  small  inde- 
pendent business  concerns.  I  would  not 
say  to  you  that  we  can  hope  to  make 
every  nation  of  the  world  into  the  image 
of  the  United  States.  But  we  can  in- 
deed help  them  to  develop  viable  local 
economies  with  roots  in  the  capitalistic 
system.  If  they  are  worth  helping  at 
all,  they  are  worth  helping  in  this  way. 

Capitalism  today  is  a  dirty  word  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
made  so  through  their  total  unfamili- 
arity  with  its  blessings.  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  hail  capitalism  or  ap- 
plaud free  enterprise  when  to  them  it 
means  something  entirely  different  than 
to  us?  How  can  we  expect  them  to 
cheer  the  fact  that  every  young  Ameri- 
can has  the  chance  to  go  into  business 
for  himself  if  he  wishes  when  they  know 
from  sad  experience  that  this  simply 
has  never  been  true  in  their  own  socie- 
ties? 

We  have  learned  from  our  own  ex- 
perience as  a  nation  that  the  economy 
thrives  only  as  its  individual  members 
thrive.  We  have  a  strong  economy  and 
a  strong  country  because  our  prosperity 
is  widely  based.  This  is  the  American 
dream  come  true.  This  is  the  living 
proof  that  our  system  serves  the  individ- 
ual better  than  does  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. But  if  it  is  to  have  relevance  and 
meaning  to  the  peoples  of  the  underde- 
veloped world  in  those  countries  which 
still  are  friendly  to  us,  then  they  must 
come  to  see  that  this  dream  can  come 
true  for  them  also. 

The  resolution  also  would  encourage 
loans   to   individuals   for  acquiring   the 
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tcx)ls  and  equipment  needed  to  carry  on 
a  trade  and  for  obtaining  practical  edu- 
cation in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills.  These  are  their  needs.  This  is 
the  way  to  reach  the  plain  people.  If 
an  economy  is  to  be  built  and  strength- 
ened, it  must  be  developed  from  the 
ground  up,  not  from  the  top  down. 

This  is  a  grassroots  approach.  If  we 
have  enough  faith  in  any  country  to  as- 
sist it  through  our  programs  and  to  try 
to  tie  it  to  us  as  a  friend,  then  we  should 
have  enougli  faith  in  its  people  to  en- 
courage the  government  of  that  country 
to  show  faith  in  its  own  citizens  and 
thus  to  give  them  a  chance  to  prove  that 
they  are  worthy  of  that  faith.  If  we  lack 
this  basic  faith  in  the  native  population 
of  a  given  nation,  then  any  help  we  give 
to  it  is  a  bad  risk. 

So  long  as  we  are  to  have  these  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  let  us  make 
them  work.  So  long  as  we  are  in  this 
cold  war  with  Russia,  let  us  go  all  out 
to  win  it.  This  resolution,  I  believe, 
would  help  us  do  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation as  one  of  a  number  of  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  today  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution,  an  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  matter,  an 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  very  splendid 
and  thoughtful  speech  which  he  has  de- 
livered this  afternoon  on  this  subject. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  are  looking  for  some 
way  to  carry  on  the  fight  in  the  cold  war 
with  the  Communists  and  to  conduct  a 
successful  offensive  against  the  Commu- 
nists wherever  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
in  conflict  with  the  Red  forces.  The 
resolution  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  about  11  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  today  introduced  is  a 
genuinely  constructive  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  launches  a  constructive  and  un- 
derstandable offensive  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom in  the  cold  war.  It  carries  the  fight 
to  the  Communists  where  it  hurts  them 
the  most,  and  that  is  on  the  streets  and 
on  the  country  roads  and  in  the  fence 
rows  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  accident  that, 
as  Father  McLellan  in  the  limcheon 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  sF>on- 
sored  some  weeks  ago  told  us,  the  credit 
unions  of  Peru  have  become  public 
enemy  No.  1  with  the  Commimists  in 
that  country  because  they  have  given 
meaning  and  significance  and  opportu- 
nity to  this  idea  called  capitalism  for  a 
prreat  many  plain  citizens  who  never  be- 
fore had  known  what  the  meaning  of 
low-interest-rate  credit  was.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  me  at  the  luncheon  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  hosted  to  hear 
from  this  plain-spoken  and  yet  very 
eloquent  MaryknoU  priest,  the  story  of 
his  meeting  with  some  of  the  big  land- 
owners of  Peru  who  came  to  him  to  tell 
him  that  they  would  like  to  place  some 
of  their  land  In  the  hands  of  people; 
that  they  saw  the  significance  of  this 
fight  for  land  reform,  and  that  they 


would  like  to  find  some  constructive  way 
to  make  transfers  of  land  that  would  re- 
sult in  a  productive  use  of  that  land  on 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  they  had  this  thought:  What 
good  does  it  do  to  place  land  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  cannot  even  find 
the  money  with  which  to  put  a  fence 
aroxind  it,  and  who  cannot  even  find  the 
money  to  buy  the  simplest  kind  of  farm 
equipment,  much  less  fertilizer,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  the  land,  and  wlo  cer- 
tainly could  see  no  way  under  the  sun 
in  the  existing  picture  in  that  area  to 
finance  bams  and  other  outbuildings, 
and  muke  other  use  of  the  land  which 
might  he  turned  over  to  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  constructive 
action  along  this  line  in  the  countries 
that  are  participants  in  our  program. 
It  declares  it  very  definitely  to  be  the 
policy  to  give  the  highest  practicable 
prioritj-  to  loans  for  five  different  major 
piurposta.  Those  five  purposes  might  well 
be  called,  in  my  judgment,  five  pillars 
of  a  successful,  free  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Wright],  has  already  re- 
counte<l  those  purposes  as  trying  to  make 
it  possible  to  buy  small  farms,  to  try 
to  make  it  possible  to  purchase  homes, 
to  try  to  make  it  possible  to  equip  and 
establish  and  strengthen  small,  inde- 
pendent businesses,  to  make  it  possible 
for  an  individual  to  obtain  the  tools  or 
equipment  of  a  trade  and,  finally,  to 
make  iwssible  education. 

Now,  these  are  fields  where  you  reach 
people.  These  are  fields  where  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  of  our  ForeigiT 
Service  officers  who  spend  any  time  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  has  pointed 
very  clearly  to  a  most  pressing  need  in 
our  existing  program  of  a.ssistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  mention 
already  here  this  afternoon  of  Father 
McLellan's  experience.  I  am  sure  that 
the  experience  of  Father  McLellan  in  de- 
terminiJig  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  net'd  to  expand  our  programs  to 
reach  p<3ople  is  an  experience  which  has 
been  duplicated  in  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Bill  Walsh,  who  has  headed  up  Project 
Hope  in  its  efforts  in  Indonesia,  in  Viet- 
nam, and  now  in  Peru.  Dr.  C.  S.  Lewis, 
of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a  physician,  has  led  a 
group  of  physicians  in  India  in  trying 
to  give  medical  attention  to  the  people 
of  India  and  has  reported  similarly  upon 
the  tremendous  impact  of  the  efforts  by 
Americans  to  reach  people  in  their  basic 
problems,  and  to  give  them  help  in  those 
basic  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  wheels 
are  turrdng  well  in  the  field  of  health. 
I  think  that  the  wheels  are  turning  much 
better  t^day  in  the  field  of  education. 
But  I  think  that  in  this  field  of  credit 
for  the  people  that  there  is  a  great 
vacuum  which  exists  today,  a  great 
vacuum  which  is  appreciated,  let  me 
say  in  all  fairness,  by  the  members  of 
our  owr.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the 
members  of  the  administration  respon- 
sible for  this  program,  and  I  might  say 
this:  I  have  talked  with  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House,  and  know  that  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  everyone  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem,  has  told  me  these 
are  objectives  that  we  agree  with  100 
percent.  Every  one  of  them  has  said 
these  are  objectives  that  our  committee 
has  been  trying  to  see  advanced  and  im- 
plemented in  our  program.  Every  one  of 
them  has  said.  "We  have  tried  through 
the  use  of  committee  reports,  we  have 
tried  through  the  use  of  language  in  the 
authorization  bill  and  wherever  ix)ssible 
to  get  this  emphasis  into  the  program." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
will  have  sympathetic  voices  raised  on 
this  subject  by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  who  know  this  prob- 
lem best  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  when 
and  if — and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon — this 
matter  comes  to  an  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  express  its  will.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  we  can  do  tremendous  things 
not  only  in  the  field  of  accelerating  these 
efforts  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world,  but  also  in  5;triking  effec- 
tive psychological  blows  to  the  advantage 
of  the  free  world  and  all  over  the  world 
where  we  are  in  conflict  with  Red  pur- 
poses, and  that  is  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Wright) 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter,  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  have  given  of  their  time  to  discuss 
this  matter  thoroughly  in  advance  of  its 
being  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  not  only  for  his 
timely  and  well-timed  remarks  here  to- 
day, but  also  for  his  many  hours  of  de- 
voted effort  and  the  skill  which  he  has 
dedicated  to  the  ironing  out  of  the  lan- 
guage which  has  gone  into  this  final 
copy  of  the  resolution.  It  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  originally  the  idea  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  as  suggested 
to  me.  following  the  luncheon  which  we 
mentioned,  that  such  a  resolution  could 
be  drafted  and,  perhaps,  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank  also 
those  Members  who  have  worked  with 
us  in  the  drafting  of  this  language,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Fascell],  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  BrademasI  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  ef- 
forts that  have  gone  into  this  activity 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Burke],  and  others  who  are  joining  in 
the  introduction  of  identical  or  similar 
resolutions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  undeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  are  churning  in 
one  of  history's  greatest  upheavals.  Like 
the  awakening  of  a  sleeping  giant  they 
are  stirring,  stretching,  and  crying  out 
for  some  form  of  self-expression.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  change  will 
come  in  these  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  question  is  what  form  and  what  di- 
rection will  the  change  take? 

It  was  not  a  question  of  whether 
change    would    come    in    Cuba    before 
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Castro's  revo  ution.  It  was  a  question 
of  what  kind  of  change  would  come.  It 
was  a  question  of  whether  we  could  dem- 
onstrate to  tbem  that  their  legitimate 
aspirations  could  better  be  realized 
through  the  framework  of  a  free  demo- 
cratic society,  or  whether,  failing  in  that, 
they  would  g:asp  in  desperation  at  the 
fleeting  temi)tation  of  a  strawman. 
They  did  the  latter.  We  may  find  it  easy 
to  blame  them.  But  when  a  man  has 
given  up  hopo,  when  he  is  mired  in  the 
futiUty  of  a  20th  century  feudalism, 
when  he  owes  his  landlord  more  than 
he  believes  he  will  ever  be  able  to  pay, 
when  he  never  sees  any  hope  of  owning 
anything  himself,  when  his  httle  chil- 
dren look  at  him  with  eyes  that  say, 
"Our  father  could  move  mountains,"  but 
with  empty  cavities  in  their  hungry 
little  stomachs,  when  he  knows  that  if 
his  children  {;et  sick  he  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  doctor,  this 
man  is  a  desperate  man.  He  will  follow 
any  Pied  Pip(  r  who  promises  him  a  bet- 
ter hope  for  timorrow.  And  this  is  what 
happened.  Into  this  vacuum  strode 
Castro,  pointing  with  envy-inspired  ora- 
tory to  the  hjge  estates,  many  of  them 
owned  by  Americans.  To  the  hopeless 
ones  he  said,  "Follow  me;  I  will  tear 
them  down  and  give  them  to  you."  It 
was  a  cruel  pi  omise.  utterly  incapable  of 
fulfillment. 

But  these  vere  desperate  men.  And 
there  are  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today,  particularly  in 
our  friendly  nations  south  of  us, 
desperate  men,  particularly  among  the 
young  people.  There  are  people  who 
have  become  vaguely  aware  that  there 
is  a  better  way  than  they  have  found, 
and  they  are  determined  to  get  it  by 
one  means  or  another. 

Portions  of  this  underdeveloped  world 
may  hold  the  balance  as  to  whether  the 
next  generation  will  live  in  an  American 
century  of  freedom  and  of  human  dig- 
nity, or  whether  they  will  live  in  a  Soviet 
century  of  tyranny  and  of  armed  totali- 
tarian brutality.  One  of  the  most  re- 
vealing things  about  the  people  who  live 
in  these  restless  lands  was  written  by 
William  D.  Patterson  some  time  back  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
wherein  he  sa:d  that  the  average  person 
in  the  world  will  go  to  bed  hungry  to- 
night. Most  of  the  people  in  the  world 
have  never  evc^n  seen  a  doctor.  Most  of 
the  people  in  the  world  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  child  mortality  rate 
which  inevitaoly  snuffs  out  the  life  of 
one  out  of  every  three  youngsters  before 
he  reaches  the  age  of  adolescence.  Most 
of  the  people  cf  the  world  are  convinced 
that  anything  would  be  better  than  they 
have,  he  said,  and  they  are  determined 
to  get  it.  Tl-iis  is  the  situation  with 
which  we  deal. 

There  are  in  the  world  today  still 
many  nations  where  a  reservoir  of  good 
will  exists  for  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  to  make  these 
foreign  assistance  programs  meaningful, 
we  have  to  reach  these  people,  not  only 
governments  but  people.  I  think  It  is 
not  enough  to  shore  up  a  shaky  regime 
and  simply  let  them  use  what  they  are 
given  to  dispense  themselves  as  though 
it  were  their  own  patronage,  to  keep 


their  own  government  tentatively  In 
power.  I  think,  rather,  for  the  long  pull 
we  have  to  insist  that  those  governments 
recognize  the  needs  of  their  own  people, 
and  we  have  to  assist  in  such  ways  as 
have  been  proven  effective  here  in  the 
United  States,  through  the  FHA  pro- 
gram, for  instance,  which  over  its  27- 
or  28-year  history  has  not  lost  any 
money.  The  people,  when  given  an  op- 
portunity, will  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  that  opportunity.  It  is  upon  that  as- 
sumption that  democracy  has  histori- 
cally rested.  We  need  to  create  a  cU- 
mate  in  which  they  have  a  chance  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps;  but 
they  need  the  bootstraps.  They  do  not 
need  a  handout,  but  they  need  a  hand. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  operation  of 
the  basic  foreign  assistance  programs, 
the  emphasis  and  direction  proposed  in 
this  resolution  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward achieving  those  ends. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  re- 
ports on  the  following  bills:  S.  2130.  H.R. 
10383.  and  H.R.  11310. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez  ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodges  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  at  the  Depart- 
mental Auditorium,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  10,  1962: 

I  am  proud  to  represent  President  Ken- 
nedy tills  morning.  He  extends  his  greet- 
ings. 

I  know  If  he  possibly  could  have  made  it, 
he  would  have  been  here  himself.  If  you've 
been  reading  your  newspapers  or  listening 
to  your  radio  or  TV,  you  Itnow  that  the  cause 
of  equality  for  the  handicapped  Is  close  to 
the  President,  just  as  It  Is  close  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family. 

And  it  is  close  to  me.  And  close  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  On  the  way  over 
here,  I  took  a  quick  mental  inventory — it 
had  to  be  quick;  my  ofBce  Is  Juat  across  14th 
Street — of  some  of  the  steps  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  taking  to  carry  on  the 
work   of    the   President's   Committee. 

I'm  going  to  list  some  of  these  for  you — 
not  to  thump  our  chest  and  brag  about  how 
great  we  are,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  to 
you   that,   through  the  Inspiration  of  this 


President's  Committee,  things  are  happen- 
ing for  the  handicapped. 

Over  In  Commerce,  across  the  street,  a  great 
deal  Is  happening.     Such  as — 

The  National  Inventors  Council  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  President's  Committee 
In  sixjnsorlng  a  contest  for  the  invention  of 
a  self-propelled  wheelchair  that  wUl  climb 
steps  Imix>6slble?  That's  what  they  said 
about  the  gas  engine,  as  you  old  timers  will 
remember. 

Edward  Gudeman.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
named  chairman  of  a  special  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Committee  to  study 
the  effects  of  automation  on  jobs  for  the 
handicapped. 

Mr  Gudeman.  by  the  way.  used  to  be  vice 
president  of  Sears  it  Roebuck.  He  tells  of 
an  assembly  line  of  blind  persons  who  worked 
for  Sears  out  in  Illinois.  So  accurate  and 
quick  were  they,  that  the  blind  actually  were 
given  top  consideration  for  assembly  Jobs. 

Our  Office  of  International  Trade  Pairs  has 
been  arranging  for  President's  Committee  ex- 
hibits to  be  shown  all  over  the  world.  Can 
you  Imagine  any  better  salesman  for  democ- 
racy than  the  story  of  what  is  being  done  for 
the  handicapped  In  America? 

There's  another  new  program,  just  getting 
underway,  of  close  cooperation  between  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee,  Involving  mainly 
those  of  our  bureaus  which  reach  American 
businessmen  The  reasoning  behind  this 
program  goes  something  like  this:  "We  talk 
to  business;  you  talk  to  business;  let's  Join 
forces  and  talk  to  business  together." 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  didn't  come 
here  for  that.  I  came  here  to  plant  a 
thought  in  your  minds.  The  seed  of  an 
idea. 

I  want  to  titlk,  especially  to  the  business- 
men among  you  about  Inventories. 

Almost  every  business  In  this  country  takes 
inventory  at  regular  intervals — yearly,  some- 
times more  often.  Everything  is  counted — 
every  widget,  every  left-handed  screwdriver, 
every  nut  and  bolt,  everything  not  nailed  to 
the  floor.     Sometimes  even  things  that  are. 

Inventories  are  important.  They  tell  you 
what  you  have,  what  you  need;  where  you've 
been,  where  you're  going. 

Inventories  are  serious  affairs.  Some  busi- 
nesses even  close  their  doors  during  Inven- 
tory time. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  business 
that  I  believe  deserves  to  be  inventoried  every 
bit  as  much  as  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  left- 
handed  screwdrivers.  More  so,  I  dare  say. 
It's  an  element  that  deserves  regular  inven- 
tories, but  doesn't  often  get  them.  Or  per- 
haps never  gets  them. 

I'm  talking  about  people.  Or,  as  the  man- 
agement experts  prefer  to  call  them,  human 
resources. 

If  it's  Important  to  count  neckties,  isn't  it 
Just  as  Important  to  count  the  men  who  sell 
neckties? 

Now.  I  am  In  no  way  proposing  any  vast 
national  project  of  nose  counting  we  do  that 
In  Commerce's  Census  Bureau.  What  I  have 
In  mind  would  be  a  great  deal  more  reward- 
ing and  would  serve  a  much  more  vital  pvir- 
pose. 

I  would  like  to  see  businessmen  make 
inventories  of  the  jobs  in  business  and  Indus- 
try that  could  possibly  be  filled  by  qualified 
handicapped  men  and  women. 

This  would  involve  looking  over  each  job 
afresh.  What  demands,  both  physical  and 
mental,  does  the  job  make  upon  workers? 
Does  a  worker  need  two  good  hands  to  do  the 
job?     Or  two  good  feet?     Or  two  good  eyes? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  pin  sorter  In  a 
pin  factory  has  to  be  a  perfect  physical  8p)ecl- 
men,  with  the  kind  of  body  that  Charles 
Atlas  used  to  promise  sallow-faced,  narrow- 
shouldered  teenagers? 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
asking  anyone  to  replace  able-bodied  workers 
with  the  handicapped. 
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I  do  Bay  this:  Once  you  have  made  such 
a  Job  Inventory,  and  then  you  do  have  a 
vacancy  to  fill,  you  probably  will  be  more 
Inclined  to  give  an  equal  break  to  handi- 
capped applicants  who  are  able  to  do  the 
work. 

And  that's  all  the  handicapped  want — an 
equal  break.  No  special  favors,  please;  Just 
a  fair  share  of  opportunity. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  most  revealing 
for  management  every  once  In  a  while  to 
take  Inventory  of  the  handicapped  men  and 
women  currently  employed,  to  see  how  they 
are  getting  along. 

I  realize  how  It  Is:  Once  you  hire  a  handi- 
capped person,  he  sort  of  loses  the  "handi- 
capped" tag  In  your  mind,  and  Instead  he  be- 
comes Bob  or  BUI  or  Jones  or  Smith.  You 
no  longer  Identify  him  as  "handicapped." 
Very  often,  your  records  don't  even  reveal 
that  be  Is  handicapped.  This  Is  fine;  this  is 
as  It  should  be. 

And  yet,  I  do  believe  it  would  be  an  eye- 
opening  experience  If  you  somehow  could 
inventory  the  skills  and  abilities  and  talents 
and  work  records  of  your  handicapped  em- 
ployees. What  about  their  production  rec- 
ords? Their  safety  records?  Their  general 
attitudes  toward  work?  The  way  they  get 
along  with  others? 

Chances  are,  the  answers  will  come  as  a 
most  pleasant  surprise.  National  figures 
show  the  handicapped  to  be  more  productive, 
have  better  safety  records  and  lose  less  time 
from  the  Job,  than  the  ablebodied,  and 
generally  they're  more  pleasant.  If  It's  true 
nationally,  it  ought  to  be  Just  as  true  of  any 
t3rpical  place  of  business. 

This  Inventory  of  the  skills  of  the  handi- 
capped Is  something  like  married  life.  Your 
wife  may  be  a  wonderful  cook,  but  after  a 
time  you  don't  even  give  her  cooking  a  sec- 
ond thought.  It  takes  a  trip  out  of  town — 
an  Inventory  of  restaurants  and  eating 
houses — to  bring  you  up  short  and  make  you 
appreciate  to  the  fullest  the  culinary  tal- 
ents of  your  better  half. 

Still  another  kind  of  Inventory  I  would 
suggest  has  to  do  with  the  physical  layout 
of  the  place  of  business — office,  factory, 
plant,  store.  What  about  the  handicapped? 
Has  anything  been  done  to  look  after  their 
needs? 

Can  the  handicapped  come  in,  or  do  high 
flights  of  stairs  bar  their  way? 

Can  persons  In  wheelchairs  use  the  rest 
rooms?  The  drinking  fountains?  The  eleva- 
tors?    The  other  facilities? 

Physical  facilities  can  serve  to  bar  the 
handicapped  from  employment  Just  as  effec- 
tively as  biases  and  prejudiced  attitudes. 

And  the  same  physical  facilities  which  bar 
potential  handicapped  employees  also  serve 
to  bar  potential  handicapped  customers. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  all  employers 
take  a  look  at  a  new  set  of  standards  put  out 
by  the  American  Standards  Association, 
which  would  do  away  with  architecivu-al  bar- 
riers for  the  handicapped. 

One  more  Inventory  I  would  like  to  see 
applies  only  to  those  businessmen  who  have 
occasion  to  let  subcontracts. 

Do  you  ever  think  of  sheltered  workshops 
as  recipients  of  subcontracts?  They  don't 
want  the  work  as  charity;  they  want  it  on 
the  same  basis  you  would  award  it  to  any 
other  firm— the  ability  to  do  the  Job. 

There  are  sheltered  workshops  of  all  kinds, 
for  persons  with  many  types  of  handicaps, 
in  communities  all  over  this  Nation.  In- 
ventory the  sheltered  workshops  near  you; 
inventory  your  subcontract  needs. 

One  thing  underlies  all  the  suggestions  for 
inventories  I've  given  this  morning.  It  is 
a  basic  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  handi- 
capped; a  basic  concern  for  their  right  to 
full  equality. 

If  the  Interest  and  concern  are  not  there, 
we  just  don't  think  of  the  handicapped! 
Its  not  that  we  have  anything  against 
them;    we    Just    don't    think    about    them. 


And  our  thoughtlessness  can  be  as  devastat- 
ing as  downright  rejection. 

And  so,  In  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts, 
there  must  be  the  constantly  burning  flame 
of  sincere  concern  for  our  handicapped 
fellow  humans. 

Orly  then  will  we  even  care  enough  to 
Inventory  our  places  of  bu.siness  to  do  what 
we  can  to  restore  equality  of  opportunity 
for  the  handicapped. 

Or.ly  then  can  we  really  help  the  handi- 
capped to  help  themselves. 

Annual  meetings  such  as  this  keep  the 
flami;  burning.  So  do  all  of  your  many. 
many  individual  and  cooperative  efforts  in 
behslf  of  the  handicapped — efforts  going 
on  in  your  hometowns  and  cities  all  the 
time. 

On  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat<;s,  I  salute  you — workers  for  the  handi- 
capped. May  you  continue  to  be  blessed  for 
your  noble  work. 
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YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
several  hundred  thousand  of  our  teen- 
agers will  be  graduated  from  American 
high  schools.  This  is  a  happy  time  for 
our  young  graduates  and  for  u.s.  It  is 
also  a  serious  time,  for  them,  and  for  us. 
For  thousands  and  thousands  of  these 
teenagers  are  joining  our  civilian  labor 
forcu  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  room 
for  them.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  these  youngsters  are  being  called 
by  commencement  speakers  to  meet 
great  challenges,  we  of  the  Congress  have 
a  great  challenge  to  meet,  too. 

Because,  frankly,  the  graduation  of 
these  youngsters  will  greatly  aggravate 
two  of  our  old,  gnawing  problems:  Un- 
employment and  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  think  we  can  do  something  about  it. 
And,  what's  more,  we  should,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  Jim  thinking  of  H.R.  8354,  which 
would  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  This  bill  has  been  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  is  now  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  support  this  bill— and,  indeed,  feel 
we  cannot  pass  it  too  quickly— for  six 
reasons. 

First.  This  is  not  a  make-work,  or 
rake-work,  program,  but  oi;e  of  solid  in- 
vestment in  conservation  with  the  prom- 
ise of  incalculably  great  returns.  P(  r- 
haps  we  have  forgotten  the  wonderful 
record  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
madi;  in  reforestation,  fire  prevention, 
flood  control,  park  development,  road 
and  oridge  building,  and  pest  control  in 
the  thirties  in  America. 

Se3ond.  It  will  reduce  unemployment 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  terrible  twin 
wastes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  can  never 
forg(  t  the  shocking  statistic  that  one  out 
of  every  four  recruits  to  one  of  our 
armed  seiTices  has  some  kind  of  juvenile 
delinquency  record. 

Third.  The  YCC  would  not  be  an  ex- 
peririent.    It  already  has  a  proven  his- 


tory of  value  and  accomplishment.  The 
CCC  begun  in  1933,  was  halted  for  only 
one  reason :  World  War  n.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  its  worth — the  CCC  was  en- 
dorsed by  83  percent  of  the  American 
people,  according  to  a  1936  poll. 

Fourth.  The  YCC  represents  a  magnif- 
icent and  healthful  way  to  develop  the 
skills  and  the  character  of  some  of  our 
young  men,  by  taking  them  off  the 
streets  and  into  the  great  outdoors  for 
a  year  and  giving  them  constructive  and 
valuable  work,  and  some  savings  In  their 
jeans. 

Fifth.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in 
the  American  outdoors.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  work  to  be  done  In 
our  national  parks  and  forests  alone. 

Sixth.  America  wants  such  a  program. 
A  Gallup  poll  In  April  showed  that  79 
percent  of  our  people  think  the  YCC  is 
a  good  idea. 

Those  are  my  six  reasons.  I  also  have 
a  seventh — and  it  is  a  purely  selfish 
one.  My  State,  Montana,  h£is  one  of 
the  largest  areas  of  national  forests  in 
the  Nation. 

Montanans  remember  well  the  work 
performed  by  the  CCC  in  the  thirties. 
And  I  am  sure  the  vast  majority  would 
welcome  a  YCC. 

In  April  1932,  the  CCC  gave  employ- 
ment to  20.622  young  Montanans.  In 
addition,  another  20,000  ciame  to  Mon- 
tana from  other  States. 

They  developed  much  of  Montana's 
rich  timber  areas  for  commercial  use, 
for  recreational  advantage  and  for  wild- 
life care.  They  planted  5,275,300  trees 
in  Montana.  They  built  790  bridges  of 
all  types.  They  laid  3,279  miles  of  truck 
trails  and  minor  roads.  They  stocked 
Montana's  streams  with  2,619,288  fish. 

They  put  in  251,239  man-days  of  forest 
firefighting.  They  built  and  manned 
115  forest  lookout  houses  and  towers. 
They  took  part  In  the  building  of  452 
impounding  and  large  diversion  dams. 
They  strung  3,532  miles  of  telephone 
lines.  They  treated  16,802  diseased  trees 
and  plants.  They  controlled  rodents  and 
predatory  animals  on  2,444,721  acres  of 
Montana's  land.  They  revegetated  and 
restored  extensive  grazing  areas.  And 
they  helped  build  a  migratory  wildlife 
refuge  at  Madison  Lake. 

This  was  just  the  brilliant  record  of 
accomplishment  of  the  CCC  in  one  State. 
Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Montana  would  welcome  a  YCC 
with  open  arms.  And  so  would  the  Na- 
tion. 

For  foresters  tell  us  that  our  Nation 
has  275  million  acres  of  timberland  in 
need  of  improvement.  Another  50  mil- 
lion acres  need  replanting  to  become  pro- 
ductive again  and  to  prevent  flooding 
and  erosion.  Some  300  acres  of  farm- 
land, moreover,  need  rebuilding. 

The  YCC  would  not  be  a  foreign  en- 
terprise. It  would  be  a  Peace  Corps  at 
home,  where  we  need  it  most.  It  would 
not  put  a  drain  on  our  gold,  but  develop 
our  golden  hills,  for  us  and  our  heirs. 
And  it  would  more  than  repay  the  in- 
vestment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  two 
reservations  at  all  about  H.R.  8354. 

The  first  is  that  the  bill  -j^rould  limit 
the  program  to  12,000  youths  in  the  first 
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3  years.  The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Httbirt  H.  Humphrey,  would 
limit  a  YCC  to  1&0.000  in  the  first  3  years. 
My  second  ref«rvation  Is  simply  that 
neither  one  of  these  bills  is  yet  law. 


THE  BALTIC   PEOPLES  AND  THEIR 
TEIAGEDY 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  three  Baltic  States — Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania — constitute  a  distinct 
unit  in  Europe.  Their  citizens  are 
known  for  ruggedness  and  bravery  and 
for  their  stubb<im  belief  in  ideals  com- 
mon to  all  c  vilized  peoples.  Their 
time-honored  national  traditions  and 
their  spirit  of  freedom  have  for  cen- 
turies been  the  sinews  of  their  sus- 
tenance. 

In  the  days  of  their  brief  independent 
existence,  as  during  long  years  of  sub- 
jugation to  foreign  rule,  they  clung  to 
their  ideals  with  tenacity  and  firmness. 
Under  the  czarist  regime  they  were  the 
most  progressive,  the  most  enlightened, 
and,  of  courw?,  the  most  democratic 
ethnic  elementij  in  that  polygot  empire. 
Their  sound  local  economy,  their  zeal 
for  advancemerit,  and  their  superior  edu- 
cational institu':ions  were  envied  not  only 
in  Russia,  but  also  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Thest;  three  cotmtries  consti- 
tuted for  more  than  100  years  Russia's 
show  window  in  the  West. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  all  three 
countries  regained  their  Independence, 
and  in  a  relatively  short  time  all  three 
became  honored  and  worthy  members 
of  the  family  of  nations.  Their  loyal  and 
industrious  citizens  began  to  rebuild 
their  war-torn  countries,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  <lecades  the  three  Baltic 
democratic  Republics  taken  together  be- 
came a  definite;  force  for  progress  and 
for  peace  in  European  affairs,  particu- 
larly in  northeastern  Europe.  These 
countries  managed  to  stave  off  impend- 
ing dangers  and  kept  their  independent 
status,  even  whon  they  were  almost  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  powerful  de- 
mocracies in  Western  Europe.  In  the 
late  1930's,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
alone  they  could  not  cope  with  the  dan- 
gers threatening  their  independence  and 
their  existence  as  free  nations.  Neither 
Communist  totalitarianism  nor  Hitler's 
nazism  would  tolerate  democratic  in- 
stitutions as  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  these 
three  small  countries. 

Early  in  World  War  n,  in  mld-1940, 
these  countries  were  overrun  by  the  Red 
army,  and  then  all  three  were  annexed 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  once  free 
and  proud  citizens  were  brought  under 
Communist  totalitarianism.  Then  Sta- 
lin arrested.  Imprisoned,  and  then  exiled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Latvians. 
Lithuanians,  and  Estonians  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  lot  of  the  Baltic  peoples  has  been 
tragic.  Soon  after  the  Soviet  invasion 
Nazi  Germany  invaded  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries;  the  Red  army  was  evicted,  and 


Nazis  were  to  rule  in  their  stead  for  al- 
most 3  years.  Then,  as  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  took  a  different  turn,  the  Red 
army  returned  once  more,  and  it  has  been 
there  ever  since. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  holds  these 
countries  by  force.  There  some  5  million 
innocent  and  helpless  peoples  suffer 
under  Communist  tyranny.  And  that 
tyranny  shows  no  mercy  toward  those 
who  are  suspected  of  aspiring  for  political 
independence.  Such  people  are  instantly 
seized,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  coun- 
terrevolutionary activity,  and  then 
shipped  off  to  some  Siberian  prison  camp. 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  persist- 
ent reports  that  Soviet  authorities  have 
been  shipping  off  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Baltic  peoples  to  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  r>eoples  are 
tenaciously  clinging  to  their  ideals  and 
have  kept  up  their  hope  for  freedom. 
Even  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  voice 
that  hope,  this  is  being  done  by  their 
friends  and  sympathizers  in  many  parts 
of  the  free  world.  By  condemning  the 
forcible  seizure  of  the  Baltic  countries 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  publicizing 
and  denouncing  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  these  peoples  by  Soviet  authorities, 
we  can  and  do  render  a  signal  service  for 
their  cause  and  for  democracy  on  the 
21st  anniversary  observance  of  the  de- 
portation of  their  citizens  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 


OUR  TEXTILE  EXPORT 
CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  able  leaders  of  the  American 
textile  industry  is  WUliam  E.  Reid.  a 
Georgian  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Riegel  Textile 
Corp. 

Regarded  by  his  colleagues  in  the  busi- 
ness for  his  practicality  and  devotion  to 
the  industry,  he  recently  was  made  sec- 
ond vice-president-elect  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute. 

He  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the. 
industry  advisory  delegation  to  the 
International  Cotton  TextUe  Trade  Con- 
ferences held  last  year  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Tokyo.  He  attended  all  of 
the  negotiations  and  won  the  respect 
of  our  Government's  ofBcial  negotiators 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  textile  trade 
problem  and  abUity  to  communicate. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  group 
when  the  long-term  arrangement  was 
finalized  last  January. 

Earlier  this  month  he  delivered  to  the 
South  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  an  address  titled  "Our  Tex- 
tile Export  Challenge,"  which  repre- 
sented a  great  deal  of  research  and 
study. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  cold  facts  with 
special  reference  to  some  of  our  import- 
export  relationships  with  other  trading 
nations.  For  instance.  In  1961  textile 
products  imports  accoimted  for  a  $300 
million  trade  deficit. 


There  are  some  50  nations  which  have 
raised  virtual  embargoes  against  the 
U.S.  textile  products.  There  are  some 
20  additional  nations  which  maintain 
substantial  restrictions  against  U.S.  tex- 
tiles. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  prob- 
lems of  textile  imix)rts  into  this  country 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  our  people 
get  a  real  imderstanding  or  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  other  side  of  the  coin  when 
we  attempt  to  sell  our  products  abroad. 

Let  me  point  out  just  a  few  examples 
of  tariffs  by  other  countries  which  not 
only  strangle  trade  but  depress  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  millions  trying  to  rise 
above  a  subsistence  level.  For  example, 
in  Paraguay  the  tariff  is  100  percent  on 
cotton  fabrics  and  150  percent  on  syn- 
thetics. In  Ceylon  the  tariff  on  nylons 
is  115  p>ercent.  In  Israel  textiles  pay  a 
100-percent  tariff.  In  Peru  the  tariff  is 
S5  per  kilo  on  cottons  and  $20  on  sst\- 
thetics.  In  Palastan  tJie  tariff  is  100 
percent  on  cottons  and  250  percent  on 
synthetics.  In  Argentina  the  tariff  is 
250  percent  on  cottons  and  292  percent 
on  synthetics. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
speech  which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
GKEssioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  polnt: 

OUS  TEXTILK  gXPOKT  Chalxxngs 
(Address     of    William     E.   Reld,    president, 
Riegel    Textile    Corp-.    before    the    South 
Carolina    Textile    Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion, at  Sea  Island,  Oa.,  June  2,  1962) 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  American 
textile  indtistry  has  taken  an  active  part  In 
more  International  conferences  than  In  the 
180  years  since  Samuel  Slater  built  the  &rst 
mill  In  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  and  WlUlam  Gregg 
erected  the  first  southern  plant  In  Horse 
Creek  Valley  near  Augusta.  Ga.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  Intense  absorption  In  the  prob- 
lems of  world  teztUe  trade  are  apparent  to 
all.  The  American  textUe  Industry  is  by 
far  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  cot- 
ton and  manmade  fiber  fabrics.  Supply- 
ing it  are  the  world's  largest  producers  of 
cotton,  manmade  fibers,  machinery,  and 
dyestufifs.  Together  with  its  allied  apparel 
industries  It  Is  the  Nation's  greatest  em- 
ployer of  labor  and  represents  an  Invest- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars. 

Anyone  who  ha«  attended  these  Interna- 
tional gatherings  cannot  help  but  bring 
away  with  him  a  firm  appreciation  of  the 
American  Industry's  position  in  the  world 
and  its  enormoTifl  achievements  In  manu- 
facturing techniques.  In  the  science  of  dis- 
tribution, and  In  the  styling  required  to 
satisfy  the  constantly  changing  tastes  and 
needs  of  an  aiBuent  society  of  more  than 
180  million  persons,  plus  segments  of  many 
markets  overseas.  Also,  I  would  add  that 
the  attitude  of  most  foreign  teztUe  pro- 
ducers toward  our  industry  Is  one  of  ad- 
nUratlon. 

Up  to  now  our  representatives  at  these 
conferences  have  been  concerned  for  the 
most  part  with  the  disruption  of  our  home 
markets  by  imports  from  countries  with 
wage  and  living  standards  far  below  those 
which  we  have  here.  As  the  discussions 
proceeded,  especlaUy  with  those  countxies 
which  have  come  to  assume  that  they  are 
entitled  to  ready  access  to  our  markets  but 
which  rigidly  bar  Imports  from  all  other 
sources  Into  their  own  preserves,  our  dele- 
gates came  to  realize  that  our  Industry  too, 
in  view  of  what  It  has  to  offer.  Is  deserving 
of  an  even  higher  place  In  international 
trade  and  that  we  should  not  be  shy  about 
demanding  It.  To  me,  exports  and  Imports 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  What  the 
Industry  now  faces  Is  not  an  Import  or  an 
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export  problem  as  such,  but  a  world  trade 
problem. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  U.S.  textile 
Industry  has  had  to  concentrate  upon  the 
Import  aspect  of  the  foreign  trade  problem. 
We  cannot  neglect  this  side  of  the  problem, 
for  no  concrete  action  has  yet  been  tfiken 
to  deal  with  the  imports  of  woolen  and  man- 
made  fiber  fabrics  and  apparel.  While  we 
have  negotiated  short  term  and  long  term 
international  cotton  textile  arrangements, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  improving  and 
enforcing  their  implementation. 

As  this  administration  pursues  its  trade 
objectives,  we  must  insist  that  they  give 
recognition  to  the  cold  facts  of  some  of  our 
import-export  relationships  with  other  trad- 
ing nations.  In  1961  textile  product  im- 
ports accounted  for  a  $300  million  trade 
deficit.  Neither  our  industry  nor  our  Gov- 
ernment can  permit  this  to  continue.  To- 
gether, we  mvist  intensify  our  export  efforts. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  seek  the  elimi- 
nation or  modification  of  restrictions  placed 
on  American  goods  in  the  days  of  the  so- 
called  dollar  shortages  and  which  have  been 
increased  by  various  pretexts  to  the  point 
where  they  constitute  virtual  embargoes 
against  our  products.  All  over  the  world 
there  is  a  demand  for  certain  types  of  Amer- 
ican textiles  which  cannot  be  satisfied  be- 
cause of  these  cleverly  contrived  trade  obsta- 
cles. 

Since  World  War  n  our  export  trade  has 
undergone  a  saddening  contraction.  In  1947 
exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  of  a  billion  and  a  half  yards  and 
shipments  of  synthetics  rose  to  233  million 
square  yards.  This  expansion,  of  course, 
was  due  to  the  then  worldwide  textile  famine 
and  the  disruption  or  destruction  of  pro- 
ducing facilities  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Par  East.  The  llfdxistry  at  large  did  not  look 
for  a  continuance  of  this  abnormal  volume 
but  also  did  not  expect  the  drop  to  one-third 
of  this  yardage  in  cotton  goods  and  about 
one-half  in  synthetics.  Even  so,  exports  last 
year  amounted  in  value  to  about  $200  mil- 
lion. 

The  resurgence  of  traditional  foreign  com- 
petition was  expected  but  the  Industry  did 
not  look  for  the  rapid  increase  of  restrictions 
by  countries  with  mushrooming  industries 
unable  to  supply  their  own  markets. 

In  this  connection,  the  time  is  ripe  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  this  desire,  by  scores 
of  countries  with  small  populations,  for  tex- 
tile self-sufficiency.  It  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  the 
first  step  by  an  agricultural  country  toward 
industrialization  should  be  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  In  the  days  of  cottage  Industries  and 
low  living  standards,  but  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  realistic.  Textile  manufacturing 
today,  as  you  here  well  know,  requires  enor- 
mous technical  skill  and  knowledge  and  is 
as  dependent  on  the  fruits  of  this  electronic 
age  as  any  other  modern  Industry.  Above 
and  beyond  this  are  the  artistic  Inventiveness 
and  merchandising  ability  needed  to  develop 
and  distribute  thousands  of  styles  and  prod- 
ucts. 

Most  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  build- 
ing mills  in  small  countries  are  rather  super- 
ficial. They  remind  one  of  the  reasons  Jok- 
ingly given  for  banana  growing  in  the  United 
States.  Bananas,  of  course,  are  a  tropical 
product  but  they  could  be  grown  here,  at  as- 
tronomical costs,  in  greenhouses.  It  can  be 
argued  that  construction  of  these  green- 
houses would  be  a  boon  to  the  steel,  glass, 
and  heating  ..^iilpment  Industries,  but  prices 
would  soon  make  bananas  such  a  luxury  that 
consumption  would  fall  to  a  fraction  of  what 
It  Is  now. 

Textiles  are  so  basic  to  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  masses  that  increased  costs  and 
lack  of  variety  can  seriously  affect  their 
morale.  Hunger  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
clothing   are    equal    contributors    to    unrest 


and  revolutions  in  many  countries.  We 
should  not  be  a  party  to  the  support  of  a 
few  Individual  speculators  who  are  only  in- 
terested In  protective  devices  which  would 
assure  them  of  exorbitant  profits  to  the 
detriment  of  the  country.  It  Is  likewise  pure 
foi;.y  to  build  up  textile  Industries  in  un- 
de\eloped  areas  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
country  thus  requiring  the  necessity  to  ex- 
port this  excess  which  only  further  tends  to 
disrupt  the  already  oversupply  situation  of 
textiles  in  the  world.  With  three-fourths  of 
th«'  earth's  population  in  the  underprivileged 
category,  the  American  textile  Industry,  If 
given  fair  and  equal  access  to  those  markets, 
could  utilize  Its  productive  strength  and 
strike  a  mighty  blow  for  the  free  world  by 
filling  these  crying  human  needs. 

In  this  drive  for  local  textile  production 
capacity,  some  countries  with  too  small  a 
po]3Ulatlon  to  supply  a  base  for  mass  produc- 
tion methods  have  gotten  Into  the  business. 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  uneconomic 
and  unrealistic  textile  capacity,  leading  to 
excessive  import  protective  devices  and  high- 
cost  consumer  products,  which  In  turn  de- 
press real  standards  of  living. 

Some  students  of  the  problem  have  esti- 
mated that  successful  operation  of  a  mini- 
miun  size,  efficient,  integrated  textile  Indus- 
try, able  to  clothe  the  population  In  anything 
other  than  a  uniform,  requires  a  mass  market 
of  at  least  20  million  persons 

The  American  cotton  and  manmade  fiber 
textile  industries  were  among  the  first  to  en- 
dorse and  support  our  Government's  drive  to 
expand  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and 
thus  help  to  stem  the  outflow  of  gold.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute  and  the  Textile  Ex- 
port Association  participated,  by  Invitation 
of  Secretarjpi^f  Commerce  Mueller,  in  a  con- 
ference with  officials  of  the  Departments  W 
State  and  Commerce,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  who  were  charged  with  improv- 
ing the  U.S.  export  balance.  We  were  able 
to  identify  for  them  some  50  nations  which 
have  raised  virtual  embargoes  against  U.S. 
textile  products.  In  that  same  conference, 
we  identified  some  20  additional  nations 
which  maintain  substantial  restrictions 
against  U.S.  textiles. 

These  reports  were  widely  publicized  and 
won  the  unstinted  praise  of  Government 
oflicials  charged  with  the  task  of  stimulat- 
ing exports.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
the  industry  was  asked  to  undertake  a  world- 
wide survey  of  restrictions  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  contraction  of  inter- 
national trade  in  textiles.  Information  as 
to  tariff  rates  or  duties  is  rather  easy  to  ob- 
tain, but  tariffs  in  themselves  are  only  one 
of  the  many  Impediments  to  trade.  Since 
the  early  thirties,  many  countries  have  de- 
vised rather  tricky  methods  for  protecting 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  best  interests. 
and  yet  pay  lipservice  to  liberal  trade  poli- 
cies at  international  conferences. 

Among  the  concealed  harassments  that 
American  exporters  constantly  encounter  are 
inordinate  delays  In  passing  samples  through 
customs,  high  charges  for  permits  to  solicit 
business,  currency  tinkering,  trafficking  In 
licenses,  and  other  corrupt  practices  that 
are  unknown  or  overlooked  at  GATT  and 
similar  gatherings.  These  are  the  sort  of 
hidden  traps  that  are  difficult  to  discover 
and  uproot  and  are  used  by  many  countries 
to  prohibit  entry  of  American  textiles. 

Given  equal  access  to  oversea  markets, 
we  can  increase  our  exports  substantially,  as 
the  experience  of  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
British  market  well  demonstrates.  When  the 
British  Government  removed  import  license 
requirements  for  textiles.  American  compa- 
nies promptly  stepped  up  sales  efforts  in 
Britain,  with  rapid  results.  In  1959,  total 
U.S.  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  less  than  a 
half    million    square    yards.      Tills    was    in- 
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creased  to  17  million  in  1960  and  to  26 
million  last  year.  Similarly,  our  exports  of 
synthetic  fabrics  increased  from  about  1 
million  square  yards  In  1959  to  15  million  in 
1961.  Import  liberalization  in  Prance  made 
possible  the  growth  of  our  cotton  piece  goods 
exports  to  that  country  from  less  than  a 
quarter  million  square  yards  in  1959  to  over 
5  million  in  1961.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
easing  of  discrimination  against  U.S.  textile 
Imports  into  these  and  certain  other  coun- 
tries, the  loss  of  our  very  important  Cuban 
market  would  have  been  much  more  painful. 

Unfortunately,  however,  removal  of  dis- 
criminations against  the  imports  of  U.S. 
textiles  is  not  always  of  long  duration.  While 
Australia  some  2  years  ago  widened  our 
access  to  her  markets,  this  p>ollcy  is  already 
being  partially  reversed.  The  earlier  restric- 
tions had  been  Imposed  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  reasons.  The  new  Australian  restric- 
tions are  an  attempt  to  counteract  Increasing 
unemployment  in  that  country. 

Looking  over  the  world  textile  picture,  it 
Is  difficult  at  the  moment  to  discern  any 
trend  toward  liberalization  and.  If  anything, 
we  are  headed  in  the  opposite  direction.  To 
protect  small  Industries  incapable  of  supply- 
ing the  basic  needs  of  their  home  products 
many  countries  have  lifted  duties  to  un- 
scalable heights.  Let's  consider  Just  a  few 
examples.  In  Venezuela  synthetics  pay  a 
duty  of  $12  per  kilo.  In  Paraguay  the  tariff 
is  100  p)ercent  on  cotton  fabrics  and  150  per- 
cent on  synthetics.  In  Ceylon  the  tariff  on 
nylons  is  115  percent.  In  Israel  textiles  pay 
a  100-percent  tariff.  In  Peru  the  tariff  is 
$5  per  kilo  on  cottons  and  $20  on  synthetics 
In  Pakistan  the  tariff  is  100  percent  on  cot- 
tons and  250  percent  on  synthetics.  In  Ar- 
gentina the  tariff  is  250  percent  on  cottons 
and  292   percent  on  synthetics. .^__ 

These  are  a  few  but  representative  samples 
of  tariffs  which  not  only  strangle  trade,  but 
depre.ss  the  living  standards  of  millions 
striving  to  rise  above  a  subsistence  level. 
Throughout  Latin  America  workers  In  fields, 
in  factories  and  in  mines  have  to  pay  more 
for  dungarees  and  other  work  clothing  items 
than  automobile  workers  in  Detroit  or  elec- 
trical workers  in  New  York.  Field  hands  in 
parts  of  Latin  America  who  used  to  sleep  on 
canvas — stretched  on  pegs — are  now  sleeping 
on  the  ground  again  because  of  high  tariffs 
on  duck.  There  is  no  way  of  determining 
Just  how  much  the  high  cost  of  textiles  con- 
tributes to  social  unrest  and  political  up- 
heavals, but  it  may  be  worthwhile  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  explore  it.  American 
import  tariffs  on  textiles  are.  In  practically 
all  cases,  lower  than  those  prevailing  In 
world  markets  including  the  friendly  Allied 
Nations  of  the  world. 

The  major  exporters  of  cotton  textiles  to 
the  United  States  are  Japan,  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan,  Pakistan,  India,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal. Since  we  are  all  primarily  spinners  and 
weavers,  let's  have  a  look  at  what  these 
seven  countries  shipped  to  our  markets  in 
fabric  alone,  not  considering  yarn,  domes- 
tics, and  apparel.  This  would  be  the  most 
favorable  comparison  we  could  give  them. 
In  1961  they  shipped  approximately  201  mil- 
lion square  yards  and  purchased  American 
textiles  to  the  extent  of  slightly  over  3  mil- 
lion square  yards  with  five  of  these  nations 
prohibiting  any  imports  of  American  goods. 
This  is  a  ratio  of  70  to  1  and  we  ask  in  all 
fairness.  Is  this  to  be  considered  reciprocity 
and  are  these  countries  Justified  in  their 
vicious  criticisms  of  U.S.  Government  ac- 
tions limiting  the  inflow  of  foreign  textiles? 
All  of  these  countries  are  potential  custom- 
ers of  American  textiles  but  afford  us  prac- 
tically no  opportunity  whatsoever  to  enter 
their  markets. 

The  most  recent  In  a  series  of  conferences 
on  this  subject  was  held  by  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute  and  Textile  Export 
Association  representatives  with  Commerce 
Department   officials   who  bear  primary  re- 
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Eponsiblllty  for  the  export  program.  In  mid- 
May.  We  keep  working  away  at  the  problem 
but,  frankly,  there  sometimes  seems  to  be 
more  of  a  sense  of  urgency  about  all  this  in 
the  export  frat<?mlty  than  in  the  Govern- 
ment. While  we  are  hopeful  that,  •with  our 
Government's  help,  our  textile  exports  may 
receive  somewhat  fairer  treatment  around 
the  world  as  time  goes  on,  we  know  that 
progress  will  continue  to  be  slow  and  that 
our  export  sales  departments  will  have  to 
continue  to  live  with  various  types  of  uncer- 
tainties. 

An  analysis  o:"  world  tariff  structures  cov- 
ering textiles  has  brought  to  light  the  unfor- 
ttmate  truth  that  Iron  Cxirtaln  textiles  can 
be  imported  on  the  same  preferential  tariff 
b.tsis  as  American  goods.  We  find  It  dUBcvUt 
v^  believe  that  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
and  that  of  our  friends  abroad  to  permit  the 
inflow  of  Communist  merchandise,  politi- 
cally priced,  on  an  equal  basis  with  American 
products,  anymore  than  we  can  see  the  rea- 
.sonlng  behind  i)ermlttlng  Hong  Kong  to  fill 
her  domestic  needs  and  exports  to  their 
other  trading  partners  with  Red  China  tex- 
tiles and  ship  tJielr  domestic  production  to 
the  United  States. 

The  cold  war  that  we  are  experiencing  Is 
a  three-phase  one — military,  political,  and 
economic.  In  a  very  reel  sense,  in  the  world 
textile  markets,  we  are  fighting  for  our  way 
of  life  as  well  as  for  our  private  business 
interests.  Ecor.omlc  warfare  between  the 
free  and  Communist  worlds  Is  for  keeps,  and 
the  marbles  are  not  redistributed  at  the  end 
ul  the  game. 

The  American  textile  Industry  has  been  a 
f Lirce  in  Interne  tlonal  trade  since  the  days  of 
John  Qulncy  Adams.  Its  export  division  Is 
staffed  by  men  of  long  experience  who  are 
familiar  with  the  textile  needs  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  free  world.  All  over  the  world 
there  Is  a  represssed  demand  for  certain  types 
of  American  textiles  not  readily  obtainable 
elsewhere.  While  prices  on  these  are  reason- 
able, our  chief  appeal  lies  in  style  and  finish. 
Realizing  this,  some  foreign  competitors 
have  been  resorting  increasingly  to  piracy  of 
our  styles  and  fiber  combinations. 

Time  and  agjiln  we  have  met  with  the  offl- 
ci.ils  in  charge  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  Increase  allo- 
cations for  Am  rrtcan  textiles.  As  a  result  of 
the  crisis  over  the  gold  outflow,  an  order  was 
Issued  barring  procurement  from  countries 
in  Europe  and  Asia  with  adequate  reserves. 
This  edict  was  of  great  benefit  to  synthetic 
yarn  producers  but  orders  for  other  textiles 
were  reduced  to  a  trickle  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  cloth  exporters.  Because  of 
our  Incessant  offorts,  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  modified.  Por  example, 
the  United  Stages  contributed  millions  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo,  but 
stipulated  that  all  textile  purchases  must 
be  made  here.  Many  of  these  orders  have 
already  been  st'.ipped. 

Heavy  losses  In  Cuba  somewhat  damaged 
our  Industry's  morale  and  caused  many  to 
take  a  Jaundiced  view  toward  foreign  trade. 
As  a  result  we  redoubled  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish credit  Insvrance  with  Government  back- 
ing and  on  a  practical,  workable  basis.  After 
many  conferences  with  officials  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  vee  now  favor  the  form  of  credit 
ins\irance  devised  by  that  Institution. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  of  our  discussion  of 
the  Geneva  textile  arrangements  has  been 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  could  do 
to  control  cotton  product  Imports.  This  Is 
Just  one  part  of  the  arrangements,  so  let's 
take  a  moment  to  focus  our  attention  on  Its 
other  aspects  and  advantages. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  Geneva 
textile  arrangements  is  that  It  provides  a 
new  and  realUtlc  forum  to  discuss  and  tackle 
world  textile  trade  problems.  It  enables  us 
to  lift  textiles  out  of  the  confusion  and 
chaos  of  GATT.    The  past  GATT  framework 


for  dealing  with  textiles  has  been  completely 
unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  governments 
responsible  for  disrupting  the  traditional 
flow  of  textiles  are  not  members  of  GATT 
and  those  that  are  can  either  refuse  to  re- 
duce their  duties  or  raise  them  at  will  by 
invoking  provisions  which  give  special  priv- 
ileges to  so-called  undeveloped  nations.  As 
a  consequence,  there  are  many  countries 
which  can  arbitrarily  Jack  up  tariffs  and  Im- 
pose even  worse  restrictions  on  textiles  with- 
out valid  Justification. 

The  Geneva  arrangements  set  textiles 
apart  and  get  them  on  a  negotiable  basis. 
Through  these  arrangements  we  are  begin- 
ning to  pull  down  some  of  the  barriers  that 
have  been  thrown  up  by  certain  countries 
which  have  restrictions  against  other  coun- 
tries. The  opening  up  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket to  textiles  from  the  developing  countries 
will  tend  to  broaden  International  trade  on  a 
more  equitable  basis. 

The  elimination  of  trade  barriers  through- 
out the  world  will  give  a  freer  access  to 
countries  with  Improving  living  standards 
and  rapid  economic  growth.  We  must  be 
good  enough  businessmen  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  You  can  bet  your  bot- 
tom dollar  that  the  nations  exporting  to  the 
United  StAtes  are  going  to  use  every  means 
at  their  disposal  to  improve  their  position  in 
our  markets. 

Textiles  present  one  of  the  gravest  world 
trade  problems  and  we,  as  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  textiles  in  the  world,  have  a  vital 
part  in  solving  It.  It  ts  quite  apparent, 
from  the  numerous  restrictions  that  exist  to 
hamper  world  trade  in  textiles,  that  this 
problem  cannot  be  properly  handled  without 
Joint  effort  on  the  part  ol  our  Government 
and  our  Industry. 

Over  the  years  our  Government,  in  Its 
policy  to  help  stricken  nations  to  their  feet, 
has  granted  tariff  concessions  which  were  not 
reciprocated.  Since  many  of  these  countries 
have  now  been  restored  to  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic health  they  are  in  a  position  to  re- 
appraise their  trade  barriers.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  cannot  follow  the  example 
of  the  few  nations  which  have  removed  their 
more  rigid  restrictions  on  American  products. 

In  unraveling  this  tangle  of  obstacles  the 
most  effective  method  would  be  the  country- 
by-country,  bloc-by-bloc  bilateral  approach 
so  successfully  utilized  by  other  nations. 
Strong  negotiating  teams  composed  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry  representatives  should 
be  used  to  obtain  tariff  levels  consistent 
with  each  country's  national  Interest,  and 
yet  permit  the  inflow  of  American  textiles 
where  they  are  wanted  and  needed. 

By  no  means  does  all  of  the  answer  to  this 
problem  rest  with  our  Government.  We  In 
Industry  have  tremendous  responsibilities  to 
Increase  our  textile  export  sales.  We  owe  It 
to  our  country,  our  employees,  and  our  stock- 
holders. We  must  do  everything  In  otu-  power 
to  fight  as  hard  for  foreign  business  as  we 
fight  for  domestic  business.  Our  exporters 
have  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that 
they  can  sell  American  textiles  In  any  for- 
eign market  If  afforded  fair  and  reasonable 
treatment.  In  this  respect,  the  Industry 
cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  drive  and  Imag- 
ination. It  is  up  to  us  to  get  across  to  our 
Government  what  they  must  do  to  give  us 
an  equal  opportunity  in  the  world  textile 
market. 

The  more  I  study  these  markets  and  the 
forces  that  work  in  them,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  become  that  we  can  increase  our 
sales  abroad  as  the  world  market  grows  if 
we  give  It  our  very  best  In  new  product  de- 
velopment, objective  styling,  and  aggressive 
salesmanship. 

The  real  answer  to  this  problem  lies  In  a 
dynamic  effort  on  the  part  of  both  industry 
and  government,  always  remembering  "That 
which  man  •will  not  change  for  the  better, 
time  will  change  for  the  worse." 


BIPARTISAN  STATESMANSHIP  IS 
NEEDED  IN  WAR  ON  ECONOMIC 
FEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
time  allotted  to  me  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  three  different 
subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  behavior  of 
the  stock  market  is  not  Just  a  matter  that 
affects  investors.  It  should  be  a  vital 
concern  for  all  of  us.  since  its  gyrations 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  economy. 

A  principal  factor  that  causes  abnor- 
mal drops  in  stock  prices  is  the  psychosis 
of  fear.  \Vhat  we  now  must  prevent  is 
the  spread  of  this  fear  psychosis  and  its 
adverse  affect  on  other  elements  of  our 
economic  life.  What  is  needed  is  an  in - 
noculation  of  confidence  in  the  body- 
economic.  The  best  remedy  I  know  is 
an  immediate  across-the-board  tax  re- 
duction for  individuals  and  for  busi- 
nesses. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  shotild  be 
a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  war  against  economic  ills  calls  for 
the  closing  of  ranks.  It  calls  for  eco- 
nomic statesmanship.  This  Is  Indeed  a 
war.  There  is  an  emergency  of  fear  that 
exists.  This  Is  an  tmwarranted  fear,  but 
we  must  wage  war  on  it  and  the  time 
has  come  for  an  all-out  bipartisan  at- 
tack. Just  as  we  are  bipartisan  against 
the  enemies  of  the  free  world,  we  should 
be  bipartisan  on  this  issue,  for  it  not 
only  affects  us  but  has  a  direct  effect  on 
the  free  world. 

We  walk  together — Republicans  and 
Democrats — when  our  Nation  is  in  a 
state  of  war  or  when  our  security  is 
threatened.  We  do  our  utmost  to  main- 
tain a  biiMirtisan  foreign  policy,  so  im- 
portant to  our  survival.  So  should  we 
walk  together  In  the  effort  to  win  the 
economic  war. 

Business  Is  good,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us 
free  our  people  from  the  fear  that  should 
not  exist.  Let  us  do  this  in  a  true  bi- 
partisan manner. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  President  recom- 
mend a  tax  cut.  This  is  an  important 
first  step.  But  his  proposals,  as  re- 
ported, c£ill  for  reductions  to  be  effective 
in  1963.  That  is  a  long  wa-^  off.  I 
would  prffer  to  see  them  effective  Imme- 
diately, and  I  hope  the  administration 
will  reallise  the  Importance  of  the  reduc- 
tions now.  There  will  be  disputes,  yes. 
These.  I  am  sure,  can  be  Ironed  out.  But 
on  the  principle  of  tax  reduction.  I  do  not 
like  to  S(«  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  oppose  him.  And  I  would  like 
to  see  members  of  my  own  party  support 
him  on  the  issue.  In  .his  spirit  I  urge 
that  the  President  call  an  lm.mediate 
meeting  of  the  congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties  and  leaders  of  the  business 
community  to  shape  plans  for  this  sorely 
needed  bipartisan  action.  We  must  close 
ranks  to  flght  this  war  on  economic  fear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  my  convic- 
tion that  an  across-the-board  tax  reduc- 
tion for  individuals  and  businesses  is 
essential.  And  I  strongly  feel  that  if  It 
Is  to  accomplish  Its  most  meaningful 
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pxirpose,  It  should  become  effective  im- 
mediately. 

This  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  American 
economy  will  result  in  increased  spend- 
ing and  more  than  return  any  tax  lost  to 
the  Treasury.  If  the  tax  reduction 
comes  now,  it  will  have  an  immediate  ef- 
fect in  not  only  offsetting  the  fear  psy- 
chosis but  the  resultant  spur  of  the  flow 
of  dollars  in  our  economy  will  improve 
the  business  climate  and  bring  in  more 
tax  dollars. 

A  meaningful  tax  reduction  is  a  sound 
noninflationary  step  which  will  provide 
a  favorable  impact  that  will  be  felt  on 
all  levels  of  our  economy. 


JETS  AT  LA  GUARDIA:    PROGRESS 
OR  RETROGRESSION? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  New  York  Port  Authority  announced 
its  plans  to  accommodate  short  and 
medium  haul  jet  traflBc  at  La  Guardia 
Airport  as  part  of  its  vast  improvement 
program  at  the  field.  On  the  surface  the 
announcement  of  bringing  jets  to  La 
Guardia  would  seem  to  indicate  a  pro- 
gressive step  for  air  transportation, 
especially  since  it  is  linked  with  the  com- 
mendable modernization  of  La  Guardias 
all-too-long  obsolete  and  hazardous  fa- 
cilities. But.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  people  is  seri- 
ously affected  we  must  question  the  wis- 
dom of  including  jet  traffic  as  part  of  this 
project. 

In  this  case  we  must  realize  that  the 
so-called  progress  is  a  mask  that  only 
superficially  hides  a  serious  threat  to 
the  safety,  welfare,  and  health  of  millions 
who  live  in  the  airport's  environs.  True 
progress  would  be  the  stepping  up  of  the 
authority's  plans  to  develop  improved  jet 
facilities  in  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  away  from  Metropolitan  New  York, 
rather  than  adding  to  the  already  over- 
burdened capacities  at  La  Guardia. 

The  full  magnitude  of  this  danger  at 
La  Guardia  is  frightening  and  I  must 
confess  my  serious  concern  that  such  a 
move  would  even  be  considered  by  the 
port  authority,  let  alone  be  developed  to 
a  point  where  the  bistate  agency  is  now 
proceeding  with  plans  to  execute  this 
program.  I  have  called  for  a  full  re- 
e valuation  of  this  foolhardy  and  falla- 
cious proposal  by  the  port  authority.  I 
have  also  urged  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  immediately  veto  the  plan 
because  of  its  threat  to  the  safety  of 
residents  and  passengers  caused  by  the 
increased  burden  jet  traffic  at  La  Guar- 
dia would  place  on  the  already  perilously 
overcrowded  skies  over  the  area. 

The  port  authority  plans  were  an- 
nounced in  the  name  of  progress.  To 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  statement  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  not  progress  to  jeopard- 
ize the  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
New  Yorkers.  It  is  not  progress  to  sub- 
ject the  residents  of  Queens.  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx,  Nassau,  and  Brooklyn  to  a 
mammoth  safety  hazard  and  public  nui- 
sance. It  is  not  progress  to  intensify  the 
nerve-shattering  noise  of  high-powered, 
screaming  jet  aircraft.  Progress?  Non- 
sense. It  is  pure  retrogression.  It  is 
reversion  to  an  archaic  philosophy  too 


often  prevalent  in  huge  governmental 
agencies  which  feel  any  method  or  means 
are  justifiable  in  the  headlong  dash  to 
meet  an  objective.  In  this  case,  in  order 
tti  gain  its  goal,  the  port  authority  puts 
minor  emphasis  on  the  preservation  of 
safety  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  thought  of  jets 
at  La  Guardia  is  enough  to  make  one 
shudder.  This  bustling  airport  is  in  the 
thick  of  a  heavily  populated  region.  It 
is  a  split  second  away  by  jet  from  the 
towering  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan,  and 
only  a  hearts  beat  away  from  millions 
who  live  and  work  in  Queens. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  port  author- 
ity and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  can 
be  so  callous  as  to  permit  the  fruition  of 
these  frightful  plans.  The  safety  hazard 
alone  should  be  sufficient  reason  to  call 
for  immediate  cancellation  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  reasons  arc  compounded 
by  the  implicit  dangers  and  health  haz- 
ards of  the  deafening  noise  of  jet  engine.s. 

Even  apart  from  the  thought  of  in- 
creased danger  is  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  the  Government's  an- 
nounced interest  in  noise  abatement  and 
its  willingness  to  go  along  with  a  program 
which  would  increase  noise  a  thousand- 
fold. I  do  not  believe  that  this  represents 
reasonable,  rational,  or  even  sensible 
action. 

The  FAA  should  immediately  veto  any 
and  all  plans  to  provide  jet  runways  for 
La  Guardia.  They  need  not  search  for 
reasons.  They  have  only  to  think  of  the 
millions  of  New  Yorkers  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  and  seriously  endan- 
gered. They  need  only  live  up  to  their 
responsibility  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  dangers  of  aircraft. 

The  port  authority  .should  similarly 
stop  all  action  on  this  program.  I  am 
calling  upon  botli  agencies  to  exercise 
sanity  and  caution,  rather  than  disre- 
gard for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens. 


HATS  OFF  TO  THE  LONG  ISLAND 
PRESS,  LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOUR- 
NAL JOBS-FOR-YOUTH  CRUSADE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent public  service  performed  by  two 
newspapers,  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Long  Lsland  Star- Journal,  for  Uie 
benefit  of  youth  on  Long  Island. 

These  fine  newspapers  have  recently 
sponsored  a  jobs-for-youth  crusade 
which  called  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  and  the  business  community  to 
find  appropriate  job  placements  for  our 
young  men  and  women.  The  papers  also 
presented  nearly  full  pages  of  situations- 
wanted  classified  advertisements  free  of 
charge  for  students  who  are  graduating 
from  high  school  to  help  them  get  estab- 
lished in  jobs. 

This  is  an  inspiring  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  communities  throughout 
the  country.  As  successful  as  the  cam- 
paign is,  however,  there  is  a  dire  need 
for  fullest  cooperation  on  certain  levels 
of  our  society.  Newspapers  in  themselves 
can  go  just  so  far.  What  is  needed  espe- 
cially to  make  this  type  of  program  a 


conclusive  success,  not  only  on  Long 
Island  but  throughout  America,  is  the 
support  and  active  participation  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  business  institutions 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  providing  construc- 
tive work  for  youngsters  we  will  be  giving 
them  the  self-confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion so  needed  by  our  preadult  popula- 
tion. We  will  be  taking  a  positive  step 
in  stemming  juvenile  idleness  and  rest- 
lessness while  at  the  same  time  we  will  be 
fostering  the  development  of  healthy 
minds,  productive  activity  and  good 
citizenship.  Surely  labor  and  manage- 
ment realize  this  and  want  to  encourage 
it.  They  realize,  too,  that  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  jobs  for  young  people  could 
create  a  volatile  situation  that  would,  in 
the  long  run,  cost  countless  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  this  regard  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  and  Mr.  Ladd  Plumley,  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
urging  them  to  cooperate  in  a  full  scale 
campaign  to  help  make  employment 
available  to  the  Nation's  recent  high 
school  graduates.  If  every  employer 
and  union  would  take  special  pains  to 
help  find  employment  which  could  be 
filled  by  young  people  they  would  be  per- 
forming an  outstanding  service  not  only 
to  the  youths  directly  involved,  but  to  the 
community  as  well. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
cite  the  trememdous  public  service  being 
performed  by  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
the  Long  Island  Star-Journal.  However, 
this  is  just  a  beginning.  Through  the 
papers  the  public  is  alerted  to  this  prob- 
lem and  the  youngsters  make  known 
their  employment  desires.  In  order  to 
complete  the  cycle,  jobs  have  to  be  made 
available  in  industry  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  labor  and  management. 

Not  only  are  these  two  distinguished 
Long  Island  newspapers  highlighting  the 
problem  and  widely  publicizing  the  vital 
needs  and  advantages  in  providing  jobs, 
but  they  have  perfonned  valuable  service 
by  featuring  listings  of  situations  wanted 
by  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hat  is  off  to  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  for  taking  these  positive  steps. 
Let  us  hope  that  labor  and  management, 
that  business  large  and  small,  will  re- 
spond to  this  call  for  action. 


THE  POTOMAC  BELONGS  TO  THE 
NATION,  NOT  TO  ZONING  BOARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr,  RetjssI 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poto- 
mac River  Valley,  from  Great  Falls  to 
Mount  Vernon,  is  a  distinctive  part  of 
the  Nations  Capital.     People  from   all 
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over  the  world  marvel  at  the  beauty  of 
the  Potomac,  so  close  to  a  metropolitan 
area  of  more  than  2  million  souls,  yet 
still  so  unspoiled. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  counties 
which  abut  the  Potomac  up  jmd  down 
1  iver  from  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
zoning  ordinances —  or  at  least  had  them 
as  of  January  1.  1962 — to  protect  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Potomac.  Typi- 
cally, these  ordinances  restricted  build- 
ing heights  to  40  feet,  with  single-fam- 
ily houses  on  large  lots.  Tall  apartment 
buildings,  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  natural  line  of  the  riverside  greenery, 
were  forbidden. 

THE    MERRYWOOD    REZONINC 

Then,  early  in  1962.  owners  of  the  46- 
acre  Merrywood  property,  right  next  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  line  along  the 
Potomac  River  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.. 
negotiated  an  option  to  purchase  the 
property  to  real  estate  developers  who 
propose  to  erect  on  the  property  three  17- 
stoiT  apartment  buildings,  to  house  1,000 
families.  The  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  then  changed  the  zoning  so 
as  to  legalize  the  17-story  proposal.  The 
matter  is  now  In  litigation,  but  the  Fair- 
fax County  Board  has  refused  to  rescind 
its  rezoning. 

The  MerryAX'Ood  rezoning  has  given 
ideas  to  other  enemies  of  the  native 
landscape.  A  rezoning  request  for  an- 
other high-rise  apartment  just  upriver 
from  Merrywood  in  Fairfax  County  has 
been  made.  Another  Is  pending  across 
the  river  in  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Downstream,  on  the  Potomac  River 
waterfront  in  Prince  Georges  County,  a 
developer  proposes  a  90-acre  luxury 
apartment  project,  and  will  ask  for  spot 
zoning  to  make  it  possible. 

So  the  monster  will  feed  on  itself,  with 
earlier  exceptions  and  sc>ot  zoning  used 
to  justify  each  succeeding  request,  until 
the  Potomac  from  Great  Palls  to  Mount 
Vernon  becomes  one  long  crenelated  ca- 
lamity, a  treeless  monument  to  the  pur- 
suers of  the  fast  buck. 

OPPOSmON    TO    KEZONING 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  agency  set  up  by  Congress  to 
serve  as  the  central  planning  agency 
within  the  District  and  the  regions  ad- 
jacent to  it.  is  understandably  alarmed 
at  this  threat  to  the  Potomac  River  Val- 
ley. The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
the  Federal  City  says: 

To  preserve  the  Potomac  Gorge,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  natural  areas  adjoining  any 
capital  In  the  world,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
area  above  Key  Bridge  be  preserved  In  park 
land  and  low-density  uses. 

Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times 
framed  the  issue  in  an  article  in  the 
June  4.  1962.  New  Republic: 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  Interest 
of  the  whole  Washington  area,  and  of  the 
country.  In  preserving  the  Potomac  Palisades 
can  prevail  over  squalid  local  politics  and 
real  estate  Interests.  The  hope  for  a  solu- 
tion lies  with  the  Federal  Government — with 
the  administration  and  Congress. 

Put  another  way,  the  question  Is 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  helpless  to  protect  the  National 
Capital's  environment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is.    For  this  reason,  I  have  today 


introduced  H.R.  12137,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

Text  or  the  Bill  H.R.  12137 
A  bUl  to  help  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Potomac  River  between  Great  Falls 
and  Mount  Vernon;  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
Interests  In  Potomac  riparian  land;  to  as- 
sert the  national  Interest  against  action 
by  local  governments  which  would  Impair 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  Potomac;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectiow  1.  The  Potomac  River  between 
Great  Palls  and  Mount  Vernon  Is  linked  in 
the  Nation's  consciousness  with  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  Potomac's  historic,  scenic, 
conservation,  and  recreational  values  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Nation's  Capital  depend  upon 
the  preservation  of  its  present  largely  un- 
spoiled character.  The  Congress  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  Potomac  River  between  Great 
Falls  and  Mount  Vernon  because  It  Is  not 
only  an  important  interstate  river,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  a  part  of  the  Nations  Capital 
environment. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  accept  donations  of  air  rights 
and  of  other  interests  in  land  within  one- 
half  mile  of  the  water's  edge,  at  high  tide, 
on  either  side  of  the  Potomac  River  in  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  between 
Great  Falls  and  Mount  Vernon.  Interests  so 
acquired  shall  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  "An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as 
amended. 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
review  post-January  1,  1962.  amendments 
and  changes  in,  and  exceptions  and  vari- 
ances from,  zoning  ordinances  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  relating  to  the  area  described  in 
section  2;  and  by  written  order  to  declare 
inoperative  any  such  amendment,  change, 
exception  or  variance  which  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  &nd.  after 
a  hearing  with  reaeonable  notice  to  Interest- 
ed parties,  will  materially  impair  the  na- 
tional historic,  scenic,  conservation,  or  rec- 
reational interest  in  the  Potomac  between 
Great  Palls  and  Mount  Vernon. 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12137  indicates 
the  national  interest  in  the  historic, 
scenic,  and  recreational  values  of  the 
Potomac  River  between  Great  Palls  and 
Mount  Vernon.  It  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
review  any  amendments  and  changes  in. 
and  exceptions  and  variances  from,  zon- 
ing ordinances  of  local  governments  ap- 
plicable to  one-half  mile  on  either  side 
of  the  Potomac,  where  they  were  made 
after  January  1.  1962.  and  to  declare 
them  inoperative  where  they  are  found 
to  "materially  impair  the  national  his- 
toric, scenic,  conservation,  or  recrea- 
tional interest  in  the  Potomac." 

In  the  Merrywood  case,  for  example, 
H.R.  12137  would  empower  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  to  declare 
the  17-story  amendment  invalid,  thus 
reinstating  Fairfax  County's  preexist- 
ing 35 -foot  height  limitation  for  the  area 
in  question.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  is  directed  to  hold  nec- 
essary hearings  before  it  acts,  and  to 
Issue  its  order  in  writing. 

H.R.  12137  also  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations 


of  air  rights,  and  of  other  interests  in 
land,  from,  landowners  along  the  Po- 
tomac from  Great  Falls  to  Mount  Vernon. 
This  enables  public-spirited  landowners 
to  protect  their  land,  a.nd  the  general 
environment,  on  a  more  stringent  basis 
than  is  afforded  by  the  applicable  zon- 
ing ordinance,  by  dedicating  air  rights 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  For 
example,  a  landowner  may  wish  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
air  rights  to  his  land  above  a  height  of 
30  feet,  even  though  the  applicable  an  J 
justifiable  zoning  ordinance  permits 
structures  up  to,  say,  55  feet. 

The  need  for  H.R.  12137  is  well  set 
forth  in  a  May  5,  1962,  Washington  Post 
editorial : 

People's  Rivni 

The  time  has  come,  in  our  opinion,  to  pro- 
vide a  Isomer  measure  of  protection  over  the 
Potomac  River,  its  shores  and  adjacent  land- 
scape. The  Potomac  is  the  greatest  scenic 
asset  of  the  National  Capital  area.  All  plan- 
ning for  the  Capital  of  the  future  begins 
with  preservation  of  the  river  as  the  center 
of  the  city's  recreational  and  scenic  re- 
sources. But  current  events  are  proving  that 
plans  may  be  readily  upset  and  the  beauty 
of  the  river  may  be  gravely  impaired  by  deci- 
sions in  real  estate  oCBces — decisions  over 
which  the  public  has  no  effective  control. 

Congress  decided  more  than  30  years  ago 
that  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  in  this  area 
should  be  In  public  ownership  and  that  these 
natural  parklands  should  be  opened  to  pub- 
lic enjoyment  by  parkways  extending  from 
Great  Palls  to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Virginia 
side  and  from  Great  Falls  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton on  the  Maryland  side.  It  is  a  reproach 
to  Congress  and  the  city  that  this  dream  has 
not  yet  been  fully  realized  and  that  funds 
are  still  being  withheld  for  the  southeastern 
leg  of  this  project.  The  first  step  in  any 
comprehensive  plan  for  preserving  the  peo- 
ple's river  would  be  to  acquire  these  missing 
parcels  of  land  for  parks  and  the  parkway. 

Beyond  this  is  the  question  of  protecting 
property  still  in  private  hands,  but  close  to 
the  river,  from  unsightly  or  Incongruous  de- 
velopments. This  problem  has  been  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  the  city  by  the  proposal  to 
clutter  the  Potomac  Palisades  with  17-story 
apartment  buildings  on  the  Merrywood 
estate  above  Chain  Bridge.  Under  the  ter- 
rific pressures  that  all  such  projects  generate, 
the  Fairfax  Board  of  Supervisors  caved  in 
and  granted  a  change  of  zoning  which  ob- 
viously imperils  the  whole  concept  of  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  of  the  river. 

No  one  should  suppose  that  this  special 
privilege  of  building  high-rise  apartments  on 
the  Potomac  Palisades  would  end  at  the 
Auchlncloss  estate.  Already  many  other 
properties  on  or  near  the  Potomac  are 
threatened,  including  areas  at  Hatton  Point 
and  Indian  Head.  Historic  Mount  Vernon 
has  been  menaced  by  efforts  to  construct  a 
sewage  plant  across  the  river.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  public  has  a  vital  concern  In  what 
is  built  on  or  near  this  river. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  Congress  give 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
authority  to  review  plans  and  control  the 
buUdlng  of  any  structiu-e.  other  than  a 
single-family  residence,  within,  say.  1 
mile  of  the  Potomac  for  at  least  25  miles 
above  and  below  the  District.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  public  control  over  the 
development  of  areas  deemed  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  esthetic  alms  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  would  also  be  highly 
desirable  to  control  the  residential  develop- 
ment of  areas  adjacent  to  the  river  so  as 
to  avoid  stripping  away  the  trees  or  other- 
wise marring  the  natural  setting.  This 
could  be  done  by  requiring  low  density  and 
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by  forbidding  any  major  change  in  the  nat- 
ural landscape. 

What  needs  to  be  Immediately  established 
Is  a  concept  of  the  Potomac  as  the  pec^Ie's 
river.  Its  shores  and  adjacent  areas  should 
not  be  open  to  exploitation  that  will  either 
contribute  to  pollution  or  spoil  its  natural 
beauty.  The  city  cannot  afford  to  let  a  few 
individuals  Impair  this  great  asset  which  be- 
longs to  the  millions  who  live  In  the  area 
and  other  millions  who  will  live  here  in  the 
decades  ahead.  Prompt  action  seems  to  be 
imperative  if  this  heritage  of  water,  vege- 
tation, cliffs,  and  an  uncluttered  riverside 
.  skyline  is  to  be  passed  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

REASONS   FOR  THE   ZONING   APPROACH 

Height  limitation — the  central  issue 
in  Potomac  Valley  preservation — is  best 
handled  by  a  zoning  rather  than  a  land 
purch  ase  approach.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  a  national  park  along  the  Po- 
tomac from  Great  Palls  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. But  this  Is  unrealistic  in  view  of 
the  heavily  built-up  nature  of  the  river- 
side area.  The  main  Federal  interest  is 
in  maintaining  an  attractive  skyline,  un- 
punctured  by  high-rise  apartments, 
rather  than  in  acquiring  fee  title  to  the 
land  itself. 

Furthermore,  Congress  has  shown  it- 
self remarkably  reluctant  to  appropriate 
funds  in  recent  years  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  along  the  Potomac.  Examples 
of  this  are  the  recent  opposition  to  land 
purchase  for  the  proposed  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  National  Park;  or  to  purchase 
of  land  to  protect  the  scenic  area  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon;  or  to  supply 
needed  funds  for  land  purchase  under 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act. 

Now,  what  of  the  constitutionality  of 
H.R.  12137? 

The  provision  empowering  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations 
of  air  rights  and  other  interests  in  land 
is  identical  with  a  provision  contained 
in  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Act 
of  1961,  16  U.S.C.  459(b),  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire property  in  the  Cape  Cod  area  by 
gift  as  well  as  by  purchase. 

JUSTICES    MARSHALL    AND    TAFT 

The  provision  of  H.R.  12137  declaring 
inoperative  local  zoning  changes  which 
impair  the  national  interest  in  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  Potomac  is  upheld 
by  the  reasoning  of  two  great  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  John 
Marshall  and  William  Howard  Taft. 
Both,  incidentally,  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  Potomac.  Marshall  in  1784  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Powtomack 
Company"  to  improve  navigation.  Taft 
as  President  called  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Potomac  upstream  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  case  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6 
Wheat,  264)  was  decided  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  February  1821.  The  city 
of  Washington  in  1817  passed  an  ordi- 
nance authorizing  a  lottery  to  raise 
money  to  build  a  city  building.  A  lottery 
ticket  was  sold  in  Virginia,  and  the  seller 
was  prosecuted  under  a  Virginia  law  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  He 
pleaded  as  a  defense  the  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  lottery  as  superseding 
the  Virginia  law.  The  Court,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  held 
that  the  lottery  law  by  its  terms  did  not 
authorize  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  out- 


side the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
the  accused's  conviction  under  the  Vir- 
ginia antilottery  law  was  hence  sus- 
tained. 

WHAT  MARSHALL  SAID 

Marshall  went  on,  however,  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  had  Congress  wished  to 
have  the  lottery  tickets  sold  in  Virginia, 
and  the  Virginia  antilottery  law  thus 
rendered  inoperative.  Congress  could 
constitutionally  have  done  so.  After 
pointing  out  that  article  1,  section  8, 
clause  17,  of  the  Constitution  vests  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  In  Congress  over  "the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  Marshall  said : 

The  power  of  exercising  exclusive  legisla- 
tion draws  after  it,  as  an  Incident,  the  power 
of  making  that  legislation  effectual,  and  the 
incidental  power  may  be  exercised  through- 
out the  Union,  because  the  principal  power 
is  given  to  that  body  [Congress]  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Union. 

If  a  felon  escapes  out  of  the  State  In  which 
the  act  has  been  committed,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  pursue  him  into  another  State. 
and  apprehend  him  there,  but  must  demand 
him  from  the  executive  power  of  that  other 
State.  If  Congress  were  to  be  considered 
merely  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  fort  or 
other  place  in  which  the  offense  might  be 
committed,  then  this  principle  would  apply 
to  them  as  to  other  local  legislatures,  and 
the  felon  who  shotild  escape  out  of  the  fort. 
or  other  place,  in  which  the  felony  may  have 
been  committed,  could  not  be  apprehended 
by  the  marshal,  but  must  be  demanded  from 
the  executive  of  the  State  But  we  know 
that  the  principle  does,  not  apply;  and  the 
reason  is.  that  Congress  is  not  a  local  legisla- 
ture, but  exercises  this  particular  power, 
like  all  its  other  powers.  In  its  high  character, 
as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  The  Amer- 
ican people  thought  it  a  necessary  power. 
and  they  conferred  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
Being  so  conferred,  it  carries  with  It  all  those 
incidental  powers  which  are  necessary  to  its 
complete  and  effectual  execution  (6  Wheat. 
428-t29) 

We  very  readily  admit,  that  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  seat  of  government,  and  the  act 
appointing  commissioners  to  superintend 
the  public  buildings,  are  laws  of  universal 
obligation.  We  admit,  too,  that  the  laws 
of  any  State  to  defeat  the  loan  authorized  by 
Congress,  would  have  been  void,  a.s  would 
have  been  any  attempt  to  arrest  tlae  progress 
of  the  canal,  or  of  any  other  measure  which 
Congress  may  adopt.  These,  and  all  other 
laws  relative  to  the  District,  have  the  author- 
ity which  may  be  claimed  by  other  acts  of  the 
National  Legislature;  but  their  extent  is  to 
be  determined  by  those  rules  of  construction 
which  are  applicable  to  all  laws.  The  act 
incorporating  the  city  of  Washington  is,  un- 
questionably, of  universal  obligation;  but 
the  extent  of  the  corporate  powers  conferred 
by  that  act,  is  to  be  determined  by  those 
considerations  which  belong  to  the  case  (6 
Wheat.  447). 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  NATION 

In  July  1896.  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  decided 
Gr ether  v.  Wright  <75  Fed.  742  • .  Cir- 
cuit judge— later  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice — Taft  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court.  An  1874  act  of  Congre.ss 
granted  the  District  of  Columbia  power 
to  borrow  money  in  order  to  improve  and 
beautify  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
provided  that  bonds  issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  this  purpose  .should 
be  exempt  from  State  taxation.  An  at- 
tempt of  Ohio  to  tax  these  bonds  was 
knocked  down,  and  the  congressional 
act  upheld  as  con.stitutional.     Taft,  in 


his  opinion,  cited  the  exclusive  congres- 
sional juiisdiction  over  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Judge  Taft  said : 

By  an  alleged  ♦  ♦  •  reasoning,  it  is  urged 
upon  us,  that,  as  Congress  cannot  give  extra- 
territorial effect  to  the  legislation  passed  by 
it  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, it  cannot  exempt  the  bonds  of  the 
District. 

This  might  be  so,  he  granted,  if  the 
District  were  created  purely  for  a  local 
purpose.     But,  he  asserted: 

The  object  of  the  grant  of  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  the  District  was  •  •  •  national  In 
the  highest  sense,  and  the  city  organized  un- 
der the  grant  became  the  city,  not  of  a 
State,  not  of  a  district,  but  of  a  nation. 

The  sense  of  both  the  Cohens  and  the 
Grether  decisions  is  that  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  its  authority  to  legislate  to  pro- 
tect the  National  Capital  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  can  supersede  the  laws 
of  a  nearby  State  forbidding  lotteries,  or 
taxing  municipal  bonds,  to  the  extent 
needed  to  preserve  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  Marshall  or  Taft 
would  today  uphold  an  exercise  of  the 
congressional  power  to  declare  inopera- 
tive zoning  regulations  of  outlying 
communities  which  likewise  threaten  to 
impair  the  Nation's  Capital? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too.  that 
the  Potomac  is  an  interstate  river,  sub- 
ject to  the  commerce  power  of  Congress. 
Surely  it  is  the  concern  of  Congress 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  wooded 
character  of  the  Potomac  causes  silta- 
tion  of  the  river,  which  may  disturb 
navigation,  or  whether  the  scenic  char- 
acter of  the  river  is  harmed  by  improv- 
ident zoning. 


SCIENCE   SERVICE.   INC. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cur- 
tin  I  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill, 
H.R.  11711.  introduced  May  10,  1962,  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
fiom  the  15th  Pennsylvania  District, 
Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  would 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  Science  Sei-v- 
ice.  Inc..  the  organization  responsible  for 
fostering  a  dynamic  and  living  interest 
in  the  sciences  among  American  young 
people.  I  should  like  to  voice  my  firm 
support  of  this  bill,  and  urge  its  early 
enactment. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  so  numerous  and  so  important 
to  the  future  prosperity  and  security  of 
these  United  States,  that  they  merit  our 
i-ecognition.  Science  Service  has,  with 
lefreshing  self-reliance — without  a  Fed- 
eral work  force  and  without  aid  from 
tax  dollars — organized  almost  20,000  high 
school  science  clubs  in  50  States  with 
a  total  membership  of  over  437,000.  It 
created  a  National  Science  Fair  which, 
as  of  this  past  year,  has  grown  into  a 
competition  involving  almost  1  million 
students  from  45  States  and  several  for- 
eign countries.  It  has  directed  a  high 
school  talent  search  program  extending 
into  every  State,  and  providing  college 
scholarships  for  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  promising  science  students. 

Yet  the  great  achievement  of  this  or- 
ganization is  more  than  these  "statistics 


of  service,"  impressive  as  they  are. 
Science  Service  has  instilled  in  American 
youth  a  deep  and  intimate  relation  with 
the  sciences,  a  relation  that  has  set  many 
pupils  on  the  path  of  a  science  educa- 
tion. Through  the  devotion  of  educators 
across  the  country,  and  in  cooperation 
with  local  science  fairs  throughout  the 
Nation,  this  private,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration has  imbued  our  young  people  with 
the  exciting,  challenging  spirit  of 
science.  It  has  taken  them  away  from 
the  sometimes  drab  routines  of  the  text- 
book and  put  them  in  the  living  world 
of  experimentation,  research,  and  crea- 
tion— a  stimulus  that  points  the  way  for 
the  student  to  reach  heights  of  discovery 
and  self-expression.  Here  is  a  product 
of  American  Ingenuity  and  capacity  for 
cooperative  effort  whose  strategic  im- 
portance in  these  times  deserves  our 
greatest  possible  encouragement. 

H.R.  11711  is  a  recognition  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  corporation,  a 
public  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
such  an  organization,  and  a  mandate  to 
continue  in  the  grand  tradition  in  which 
it  has  grown.  The  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  this  corporation  speak  for  them- 
selves as  stated  in  section  3  of  the  bill: 

( 1 1  to  develop  an  Interest  In  science  on 
the  part  of  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

(2)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
exchange  of  scientific  information  and  ideas 
among  members  of  the  clubs, 

(3)  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence fairs  at  which  members  of  the  clubs 
may  display  their  scientific  works  and  proj- 
ects, and 

(4)  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  through  a  career  de- 
voted to  science. 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  timely  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  May  21  Issue  of 
the  Morning  Call.  AUentown.  Pa.,  in 
my  district,  noting  "the  expanding  he- 
gemony of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,"  the  danger  of 
a  heavyhanded  Federal  approach  using 
science  as  a  ruse  to  "create  more  Gov- 
ernment jobs,"  as  a  lever  "to  ask  for 
larger  appropriations  of  Federal  tax 
funds  and  dole  them  out  to  those  who 
will  dance  to  their  tune." 

The  spirit  In  which  this  bill  was  con- 
ceived would  not  create  another  Federal 
tentacle.  Indeed,  this  bill  Is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  reafBrmatlon  of  our 
faith  and  pride  In  the  American  system 
of  private  enterprise.  The  aim  of  this 
bill  is  simply  to  encourage,  to  praise,  and 
to  help  further  the  works  of  this  pri- 
vately supported  Science  Service.  Inc.. 
which  is  presently  bound  as  a 
corporation  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  H.R.  11711  asks  for  no 
taxes,  no  Federal  appropriations,  no  new 
jobs  nor  governmental  personnel,  no 
chain  of  command  linked  to  any  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  bureau.  On  the 
contrary,  this  bill  gives  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  action  to  the  corporation.  The 
lesponslblllty  for  the  administration  of 
this  organization  would,  as  now,  rest  In 
the  hands  of  trustees  drawn  from  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  representatives  of  other 
groups  or  ijeople  who  have  demonstrated 
Interest  and  leadership  in  molding  fu- 


ture scientists.  As  the  Morning  Call 
editorial  summarized  It,  the  bill  would 
recognize  the  tremendous  job  private 
enterprise  has  been  doing  in  these  fields 
for  more  than  two  decades  and  give  it 
the  mandate  to  continue  without  Gov- 
ernment Interference." 

During  this  last  week,  this  bill  passed 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  I  hope  you  all  share  with 
me  the  desire  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  suc- 
cessful vote  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
how  better  can  we  demonstrate  the  Na- 
tion's appreciation  to  this  organization 
which  is,  without  state  imposed  disci- 
pline and  regimentation  that  smothers 
Individuality,  constantly  giving  birth  to 
scientists  of  tomorrow — scientists  con- 
ceived In  an  atmosphere  of  Individual 
freedom  and  initiative,  nurtured  on  a 
diet  of  truth  and  close  harmony  with 
teachers  and  professors,  and  tempered 
by  a  flame  of  healthy  competition.  This 
organization  draws  Its  raw  materials 
from  the  vast  reservoir  of  our  Nation's 
young  people.  Its  factories  are  Ameri- 
can schools  and  classrooms.  Its  "man- 
agement" is  the  teacher.  Its  products 
are  students  with  a  sense  of  challenge 
In  the  sciences. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  imagine  anything  more 
critically  important  to  the  very  survival 
of  our  country.  Certainly  such  an  or- 
ganization deserves  a  charter  which  as- 
sures a  much  merited  official  recognition 
of  their  status  as  a  truly  national  cor- 
poration, yet  one  that  will  remsun,  as  al- 
ways, a  free  and  independent  unit  in 
our  system  of  individual  initiative. 

There  has  been  growing  concern  in 
many  circles  over  the  real  or  apparent 
decline  in  the  number  of  graduates  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  United  States  to 
progress  In  the  various  scientific  fields. 
Lagging  enthusiasm  among  our  student 
population  has  been  "viewed  with 
alarm"  by  some  observers.  The  tech- 
nological race  for  new  high  levels  of 
knowledge  is  a  grim  one.  Our  oppo- 
nent's power  derives  from  iron  discipline 
and  state-regulated  regimentation.  Our 
own  strength,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
come  from  the  free  enterprise  system 
with  its  judicious  balance  of  opportiml- 
ties  and  its  rewards  for  Individual  effort. 
Science  Service  has  proven  conclusively 
that  in  developing  the  potential  that  ex- 
ists among  the  youth  of  America,  youth 
must  be  Inspired.  Creative  ability  can- 
not be  Imposed  by  governmental  edict; 
It  can  only  grow  and  be  brought  to  full 
realization  In  an  atmosphere  free  of  rigid 
conformity  and  faceless  mediocrity. 

TTiis  bill  proposing  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  Science  Services.  Inc.,  should 
be  accorded  nonpartisan  support.  For 
here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
and  extend  technological  advances  and, 
perhaps  of  A-1  importance,  to  serve 
notice  for  all  the  world  to  see  that  as 
Americans  we  believe  that  science  be- 
longs to  freemen  and  the  ways  of  free- 
men.   

SUPREME    COURT    DECISION    ON 

MILK   MARKETINO  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 

TONl  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AN  CRCENT  NEED  FOB  THK  DAIRT  FARMER — 
LEGISLATION  TO  AXJTHORIZ*  CONTHTUANCI  OF 
MILK  ORDER  COMPENSATORT  PATMEKTS  RZ- 
CENTLT  STRUCK  DOWN  BT  ACTION  OF  THE 
i;.S.    SUPREME   COURT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
adequate  legal  authority  for  the  so- 
called  compensatory  payments  feature 
of  the  Federal  milk -marketing  order 
No.  2,  which  covers  the  New  York -New 
Jersey  milkshed  area.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  continuation  of  this  fea- 
ture is  of  vital  concern  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  upstate  New  York,  and  because  I 
know  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision is  allowed  to  stand  without 
prompt  corrective  action  being  taken,  our 
New  York  State  dairy  farmers  face 
serious  economic  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4  last,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
Invalidating  the  compensatory-payment 
provisions  of  our  milk  marketing  order 
in  the  New  York -New  Jersey  area. 
These  provisions  were  first  promulgated 
on  December  14,  1953.  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Davis,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  Secretary  Benson.  They 
were  reissued  on  June  10, 1957,  by  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz. 

The  provisions  for  compensatory  pay- 
ments are  a  complex  part  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  order,  but  they  are 
nonetheless  a  highly  essential  feature  of 
the  system  of  milk-price  control  which 
the  order  embodies  Tlie  invalidation  of 
the  compensatory-payment  provisions 
threatens  the  continuance  of  the  entire 
structure  of  mllk-prlce  control  so  care- 
fully built  up  since  1933  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch. 

Dairy  farmers  in  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  regularly  supply  milk  for  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  market.  For 
more  than  20  years  now  the  milk  order 
has  given  them  some  measure  of  stability 
In  the  prices  they  receive,  but  It  has  far 
from  enriched  them.  With  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  these  dairy  farm- 
ers again  face  the  prospect  of  disorga- 
nized and  chaotic  conditions  in  the  sale 
of  their  milk,  with  lower  prices  and 
reduced  Incomes,  unless  we  pass  remedial 
legislation. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  faced  with  the  need  of 
enacting  new  laws  In  the  field  of  milk 
marketing  to  safeguard  the  purposes  of 
prior  enactments.  Control  of  milk  prices 
was  authorized  in  the  original  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1936,  in 
United  States  v.  Butler.  297  UJS.  1.  cast 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  this  authority. 
Congress  enacted  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  which 
reenacted  and  amended  the  relevant 
provisions,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture clear  authority  to  control  milk 
prices. 
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Happily,  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  June  4,  involves  no  question  of  con- 
stitutionality. Blr.  Justice  Harlan, 
speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
merely  held  that  "the  compensatory-pay- 
ment provision  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  milk  marketing  order  must  fall 
as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  expressed 
by  Congress"  In  section  8c(5)  (Q)  of  the 
act.  At  another  point,  he  stated  that 
the  present  compensatory  payment  plan 
can  be  sustftlned  as  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  expressly  authorized  provisions  of 
the  order,  "only  If  the  Secretary  has  been 
authorized  by  stAtute." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thU  juncture  of  events, 
our  task  Is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  Include  compenM- 
tory-payment  provisions  In  milk  market- 
ing agreement*  and  order  issued  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

The  compensatory -payment  provisions 
of  the  New  York -New  Jersey  order  re- 
quire, or  have  required,  in  the  words  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  "that  a  handler  who 
brings  outside  milk  into  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  and  sells  it  for  fluid 
use  must  pay  to  the  pool's  producers, 
through  the  producer  settlement  fund, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minimum  prices  for  the  high- 
est and  for  the  lowest  use  classifications 
prevailing  in  that  area."  These  provi- 
sions are  also  contained  in  22  other  milk 
orders.  Another  42  orders  have  some- 
what dilTerent  provisions. 

It  is  to  be  explained  that  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  for  milk — the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  operates  only 
under  an  order — provide  for  a  system  of 
classifying  and  pricing  milk  according 
to  use.  Thus,  milk  utilized  for  bottling 
is  the  highest  use,  and  is  designated 
class  I  or  class  I-A.  Milk  used  for  cream 
may  also  be  in  class  I;  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  it  is  in  class  II.  Manu- 
factured products  are  in  class  in  in  that 
area. 

The  highest  price  is  paid  by  dealers, 
called  handlers  in  the  order,  for  milk 
used  in  class  I.  A  lower  price  is  paid  for 
class  II.  and  a  still  lower  price  for  class 
III. 

Since  not  all  dealers  \ise  the  same 
proportions  of  milk  in  each  of  the  use 
classes,  the  average  value  of  milk 
handled  by  each  dealer  will  be  different. 
To  give  all  farmers  in  the  market  the 
same  average  price,  a  clearing  fund, 
known  as  the  producer-settlement  fimd, 
is  established.  If  a  dealer's  average 
value  of  milk  is  above  the  market  aver- 
age, he  pays  the  difference  into  the 
fund.  If  below  the  average,  he  draws 
money  out  of  the  fund.  The  net  effect 
is  that  all  farmers  get  the  same  price  for 
their  milk,  subject  to  some  adjustments, 
and  all  dealers  pay  the  same  price  for 
milk  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
equating  of  prices  received  by  farmers, 
and  prices  paid  by  dealers,  goes  under 
the  name  of  marketwide  equalization  or 
marketwide  pooling,  whence  come  the 
expressions  "pool,"  "pool  handler."  and 
"nonpool  handler." 

Milk  orders  are  regional  in  character. 
They  fix  the  prices  of  only  those  dealers 
who  regularly  sell  milk  in  the  regulated 
area.    To  make  the  system  of  regulation 


work,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  some 
mechanism  which  will  deal  with  the 
problem  of  milk  sold  by  "outside"  deal- 
ers. That  mechanism  is  the  compensa- 
tory-payment plan.  Absent  such  a 
mechanism,  an  "outside"  dealer  could 
undersell  regulated  dealers  in  the  order 
market.  The  "outside"  dealer  may  be 
able  to  get  his  milk  for  an  average  price, 
or  even  for  a  surplus  price,  while  the 
regular^ed  dealer  must  pay  the  higher 
class  I  price.  Without  some  means  by 
which  the  operations  of  an  "outside* 
dealer  can  be  controlled,  the  entire  plan 
of  regulation  under  a  milk  order  would 
in  tlm4!  break  d(ynn. 

All  this  must  have  been  In  the  mind 
of  Asiilstant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  H.  Davis,  when  he  Issued  his  find- 
ings in  December  1953,  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  compensatory-payment  pro- 
visions.   He  said  as  follows: 

Marketwide  equalization  of  producer  re- 
turns Ij  an  essential  and  Indispensable  pro- 
vision of  an  order  regulating  the  handling 
of  milk  for  the  New  York  market.  Orderly 
marketmg  of  milk  in  the  market  Is  virtually 
inconceivable  in  the  absence  of  provisions 
for  a  marketwide  pool  under  which  the  price 
required  to  be  paid  to  producers  Is  based 
on  the  utilization  of  milk  by  all  handlers 
recclvlEg  milk  from  producers.  Without 
marketwide  pooling  the  Inevitable  scramble 
of  each  handler  and  producer  for  his  share 
of  the  fluid  market  would  render  the  order 
Ineffective.  Minimum  class  prices  at  a  level 
necessary  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  for  the  market 
could  not  be  maintained. 

Factors  primarily  associated  with  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  market  preclude  the 
uniformity  in  utilization  among  Individual 
handlers  which  in  the  absence  of  marketwide 
pooling  would  have  to  prevail  in  order  to 
obtain  a  workable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
prices  paid  to  producers. 

At  another  point  in  his  findint^s.  Mr. 
Davis  .said: 

The  need  for  a  provision  in  the  order 
tmder  which  payments  are  required  on  milk 
and  certain  mlUc  products  from  nonpool 
soxiTces  (hereafter  referred  to  as  compensa- 
tion payments)  arises  directly  from  the  fact 
that  xuider  the  pooling  structure  of  the  or- 
der, as  effective  since  1945.  some  milk  and 
milk  products  not  primarily  produced  for 
the  marketing  area  and  therefore  not  pooled 
imder  the  order  may  be  distributed  In  the 
marketing  area  as  class  I  and  class  II  milk 
(principally  fluid  milk  and  cream),  without 
being  subject  to  minimum  class  prices  and 
pooling  at  source.  In  contrast,  pooled  milk 
necesaarlly  is  subject  to  minimum  class  prices 
and  pooling  at  Its  source,  namely,  the  pool 
plants  subject  to  the  order.  Classified  pric- 
ing of  pool  milk  requires  that  In  order  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  market,  the  mlnl- 
m\im  class  prices  for  fluid  uses  in  the  mar- 
keting area  mtist  be  fixed  at  levels  higher 
than  prices  for  surplus  classifications  and 
the  average  utilization  value  of  all  pool  milk. 
Nonpool  milk  thus  has  an  advantage  over 
pool  milk  when  distributed  as  class  I-A  and 
class  n  milk,  because  it  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  such  high  level  classified  pricing 
at  its  source.  This  disparity  between  pool 
and  nonpool  milk  must,  in  some  manner  and 
by  some  device,  be  neutralized  or  compen- 
sated for  if  the  integrity  of  the  classified 
price  structure  for  pool  milk  under  the  or- 
der is  to  be  maintained  and  the  declared 
purposes  of  the  act  achieved  with  respect  to 
the  Nev/  York  marketing  area. 

Nonpool  milk  which  originates  at  a  plant 
not  subject  to   a   marketwide   equalization 


pooling  plan  ha£  a  substantial  advantage 
over  pool  milk  In  addition  to  the  price  ad- 
vantage. The  handler  who  receives  pool  milk 
from  producers  and  uses  or  sells  it  for  class 
I-A  ptuTxwes  is  charged  the  class  I-A  price 
but  is  not  permitted  to  pay  that  full  price 
to  his  own  producers.  Instead,  he  must  pay 
a  substantial  part  of  it  into  the  equalization 
fund  under  the  order  for  distribution 
through  the  pool  to  all  pool  producers.  A 
nonpool  plant  operator  U  not  so  burdened 
and  limited,  for  he  can  pay  his  own  farmers 
the  full  class  I  A  price  of  any  part  of  It  ns 
he  believes  necessary  to  retain  his  supply  of 
milk  or  outbid  pool  plnnt  competitor*  i(jr 
milk  UnleM  this  condition  Is  dealt  with, 
the  nonp<x>l  dealer  can  always  outbid  %  sim- 
ilarly located  pool  plant  competitor  for  milk 
supplies  wltltout  cost  to  himself.  The  pool 
|)lant  competitor  obviously  cannot  afford  to 
pay  his  own  producers  the  full  class  I-A 
price  and  also  pay  equalization  to  the  pool 
on  the  same  milk.  This  condition  results 
in  disorderly  marketing  in  the  mllkshed  by 
placing  otherwise  similarly  situated  han- 
dlers in  an  unequal  cost  position  for  milk 
sold  for  fluid  purposes  In  the  marketing 
area. 

While  the  bill  I  am  introducing  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  with  respect  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  order,  the  22  other  markets 
operating  under  similar  comp>ensatory 
provisions,  and  the  42  markets  operat- 
ing imder  somewhat  different  provisions, 
will  be  equally  affected.  Dairy  farmers 
have  worked  diligently  to  get  these  or- 
ders issued  for  their  areas.  And  now 
they  see  collapse  and  ruin.  Let  no  fluid 
milk  producer  delude  himself  that  he 
will  escape  the  consequences  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision.  Already  there 
are  reports  of  handlers  fully  regulated 
under  the  order  refusing  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  clearing  fund,  thus  threat- 
ening  the   entire   regulatory   structure. 

Before  this  disorder  snowballs  any 
further.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  urgent  that 
we  act,  and  act  firmly.  For  the  Su- 
preme Coiui,  decision,  if  not  corrected. 
could  easily  undermine  the  stability  of 
the  whole  New  York-New  Jersey  milk- 
.shed  area,  and  cause  heavy  income  losses 
to  New  York  dairy  farmers. 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  referred  to 
the  compensatoiT-payment  provisions 
as  a  "trade  barrier."  In  his  dissenting 
opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Black  commented 
as  follows  on  the  use  of  this  expression: 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Secretary's 
requirement  that  nonpool  handlers  make 
compensatory  payments  in  order  to  sell  fluid 
milk  within  the  New  York-northern  New- 
Jersey  pool  area  does  limit  to  some  extent 
the  ability  of  handlers  whose  major  busi- 
ness is  outside  the  pool  to  dump  their  sur- 
plus milk  Into  the  pool  at  highly  proflUble 
fluid  milk  prices,  and  If  this  is  a  trade 
barrier  the  Secretary's  regulation  can  prop- 
erly be  called  a  trade  barrier. 

The  reference  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
to  trade  barriers  was,  of  course,  obiter 
dictum.  This  characterization  was  ir- 
relevant to  the  Supreme  Court's  conclu- 
sion that  compensatory  payments  were 
not  authorized  by  statute,  and  were  in- 
consistent with  the  policy  expressed  by 
Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  milk  shippers  in  distant 
areas  may  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  open  the  gates  of  eastern 
milk  markets  for  them.  This,  of  course. 
it  will  do.  but  only  for  a  time,  that  is, 
until  the  orders  are  suspended.     Then, 
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since  supplies  of  milk  In  the  east  exceed 
requirements,  a:id  since  eastern  farmers 
have  no  other  outlets,  there  will  be  a 
scramble  for  markets,  and  prices  will  go 
down.  After  prices  have  dropped,  ship- 
ments from  distant  points  will  no  longer 
pay.  and  will  sl-op.  If  distant  shippers 
r.ow  envision  great  gains,  they  are  only 
deluding  thems«;Ives.  So  long  as  local 
.'upplies  are  more  than  ample — and  we 
ii:ifortunately  do  have  a  sizable  sur- 
plus—the milk  that  Is  consumed  In  the 
( a.st  will  come  irom  farms  In  the  cast. 
Tliat  much  should  be  plain. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  a  very  unde- 
sirable consequence  of  this  delusion,  of 
this  chasing  of  the  wUl-o'-the-wlsp. 
Diiitant  shippers,  thinking  they  now  have 
outlets  in  eastern  markets,  will  Increase 
their  production,  only  to  be  disappointed 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  Ul- 
timately, the  cost  will  fall  on  the  Fed- 
eral Governmer.t.  The  added  produc- 
tion will  end  up  in  Government  storage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  final  point  to 
make  on  this  iisue.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  if  the  farmers  of  New  York  State 
are  to  be  prevented  from  serious  eco- 
nomic disaster,  the  law  must  be  amended 
quickly.  Obvioiisly,  the  easiest  way  to 
do  this  is  to  include  this  amendment  as 
a  part  of  the  new  agricultural  bill  which 
we  will  be  considering  in  this  body  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Since  the  Sup'reme  Court  decision  of 
June  4  affects  not  only  the  New  York 
area  order  but  some  70  other  order  areas 
as  well,  across  the  country,  in  which 
various  marketl;ig  orders  are  in  opera- 
tion, there  should  be  widespread  sup- 
port in  this  body  for  this  effort  to  return 
our  dairy  situation  to  a  condition  of 
stability  and  dependability. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  inclusion  within  the  basic  agricul- 
tural bill  of  a  section  so  urgently  needed 
by  upstate  New  York  dairy  farmers 
might  also  sene  to  pick  up  some  ad- 
ditional votes  for  the  administration 
bill  at  a  time  when  the  legislation  ap- 
pears to  have  only  a  touch-and-go 
chance  of  passatre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  adop- 
tion of  this  important  legislation. 


FLAG  DAY  AND  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  today— June  14— Is  the  oc- 
casion of  two  Important  commemora- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  185th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  flag,  adopted  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1777  which  provided  that  "the 
flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be  13 
stripes  of  red  nnd  white,  with  a  union 
of  13  stars  In  a  blue  field,  representing 
the  new  constiillation."  Although  the 
constellation  has  grown  to  50  stars,  the 
flag  still  stands  for  a  Nation  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  unity. 
It  is  still  the  supreme  symbol  of  our 
American  patriotism.  And  today,  we 
rightfully  honor  that  flag  in  observances 
throughout  the  Nation. 


But  there  is  another  great  American 
institution  that  observes  its  birthday  on 
June  14— an  institution  that  is  actuaUy 
older  than  the  flag  or  the  Nation.  That 
Institution  is  the  U5.  Army. 

It  was  June  14,  1775— almost  a  year 
before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  exactly  2  years  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  Old  Glory,  that  the 
second  Continental  Congress,  then  con- 
vening m  Philadelphia,  authorized  10 
companies  of  Infantry  to  serve  the  yet- 
to-be-created  Nation, 

Bom  amidst  the  flames  of  a  revolution 
which  had  been  raging  for  2  months, 
this  new-bom  Army,  reinforced  by  vol- 
unteer mllltla  units,  soon  received  Its 
baptism  of  fire.  It  was  a  small,  poorly 
equipped  force,  composed  of  men  who 
were  courageous  and  determined,  but 
who  knew  little  of  military  tactics  and 
discipline.  Yet,  this  Army— led  by  a 
stem-faced  soldier-planter  from  Vir- 
ginia named  George  Washington — was 
destined  to  achieve  gi'eatness. 

With  bold  success  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  valiant  triumph  at  Saratoga, 
and  conclusive  victory  at  Yorktown,  the 
young  Army  proved  its  worth.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task — for  there  were  bitter 
years  of  frustration,  lack  of  funds  and 
equipment,  and  suffering  and  sacrifice — 
but  in  the  end,  our  Army  prevailed — 
bringing  freedom  to  a  grateful  Nation. 

Many  times  since,  the  Army  has  been 
called  upon — In  major  wars  and  untold 
ntimbers  of  minor  conflicts — ^to  provide 
its  essential  force  for  freedom.  Prom  the 
dusty  plains  of  the  American  frontier  to 
the  muddy  slopes  of  Korea,  from  the 
jungles  of  the  Philippines  to  the  forests 
on  the  Rhine,  its  deeds  have  become 
legend. 

Moreover,  the  Army's  essential  service 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  realm  of 
warfare,  but  has  included  a  wide  variety 
of  contributions  to  the  general  welfare 
of  each  citizen.  It  was  the  Army  that 
conquered  yellow  and  typhoid  fever,  de- 
veloped the  chlorination  of  water,  blood 
plasma  substitutes  and  flameproof  fab- 
rics. It  was  the  Army  that  built  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Alaskan  High- 
way, and  participated  In  hundreds  of 
other  projects  to  make  the  United  States 
and  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  honor 
the  U.S.  Army  for  its  service  during  the 
past  187  years.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  is  equally  fitting  that  we  view 
the  Army  In  the  light  of  its  present  re- 
sponsibiUtles  and  the  tasks  which  lie 
ahead.  For  the  Army  begins  its  188th 
year  of  service  in  an  environment  of 
international  tension  that  Is  unprece- 
dented In  peacetime  history.  On  all 
sides,  in  the  far-off  jungles  of  southeast 
Asia,  at  the  cold.  Imposing  BerUn  wall— 
and  even  at  the  nearby  coast  of  Cuba — 
peace  and  freedom  are  being  seriously 
threatened. 

Because  aggression  today  Involves  such 
a  broad  spectrum  of  possibilities,  it  fol- 
lows that  preparedness  calls  for  strong, 
versatile,  and  flexible  forces.  Toward 
this  end,  the  Army  has  developed  dual 
capable  forces,  trained  and  equipped  to 
fight  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  or 
with  modernized  conventional  weapons. 
It  has  organized  defense  in  depth  with 


forward  deployment*,  strategically  posi- 
tioned to  meet  aggression  head  on.  stra- 
tegic Reserves  to  provide  immediate 
backup,  and  combat-Ready  Reserve 
components  to  meet  the  needs  of  expan- 
sion. In  short,  the  Army  stands  ready 
to  apply  swift,  selective  force  to  match 
whatever  form  aggression  may  take — 
whether  nuclear,  limited,  or  sublimited. 

In  nuclear — or  general — wp.r,  land- 
power  would  be  a  deciding  factor  in 
bringing  hostilities  to  a  favorable  con- 
clusion. Landpower— embodying  the 
trained,  skilled  combat  soldier — is  nec^es- 
sary  for  the  control  of  hostile  popula- 
tions and  enemy  territory,  a  requisite  for 
victory.  This  condition  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  a  weapon,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful. It  is  a  task  for  the  fighting  man, 
who  even  in  this  age  of  vast  teclinologi- 
cal  advance  remains  the  ultintate 
weapon. 

General  war  would  also  find  Army 
Forces  manning  air  defense  missile  sites 
to  protect  our  Nation  from  aerial  attack. 
Additionally,  the  Army  would  have  its 
capable  hand  in  the  military  support  of 
civil  defense,  protecting  our  population, 
and  aiding  national  recovery. 

In  the  case  of  limited  war,  the  Army's 
role  again  would  be  of  utmost  impor- 
tance— affording  a  choice  of  military 
measures  appropriate  to  the  aggression 
and  consistent  with  national  security  in- 
terests. Prom  a  reinforced  company  to 
one  or  more  field  armies,  the  Army  can 
employ  self-contained  units  tailored  to 
a  specific  task.  This  capability  for  a 
measured  response  to  aggression  is  in- 
deed essential  if  our  Nation  is  to  meet 
the  threat  of  limited  war  without  re- 
sorting to  a  nuclear  answer.  It  means 
necessary  defense  without  needless  de- 
struction. 

Sublimited  war — which  falls  below  the 
level  of  overt  aggression — Is  another 
problem  to  which  the  Army  provides  an 
essential  answer.  This  answer  is  con- 
tained in  the  Army's  special  warfare 
capability,  which  Includes  not  only  the 
guerrilla  warfare  experts  of  Special 
Forces,  but  also  regular  combat  imits 
which  have  received  training  in  special 
warfare  tactics  and  techniques,  along 
with  their  more  conventional  type  train- 
ing. In  addition,  the  training  and  skills 
of  practically  all  Army  technical  serv- 
ice and  administrative  personnel  are 
adaptable  to  special  warfare  situations. 
Among  the  skills  possessed  by  these  per- 
sonnel are  those  found  in  civil  affairs. 
psychological  warfare,  engineer,  medical, 
aviation,  transportation,  signal,  and 
other  fields. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  throughout 
its  history,  the  Army  has  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities of  a  special  warfare  nature.  For 
example,  in  the  Revolution  it  was  the 
Colonial  soldier's  wily  use  of  terrain,  sur- 
prise, and  other  typical  guerrilla  tactics 
that  caused  so  much  harassment  to  the 
redcoat  British  Regulars.  In  the  In- 
dian wars,  the  Army  learned  still  more 
about  this  type  of  fighting;  and  more 
recently,  in  the  jimgle  campaigns  of 
World  War  n,  its  store  of  special  warfare 
know-how  was  expanded  still  further. 

Today,  the  Army  Is  using  Its  special 
warfare  capability  to  advlBe  and  assist 
allied  nations  whoee  sovereignty  is  being 
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threatened  by  irregular  forces.  For  ex- 
ample members  of  Special  Forces  and 
other  Army  elements  are  actively  giving 
the  benefit  of  their  fimd  of  knowledge  to 
Indigenous  forces  in  south  Vietnam,  who 
are  engaged  in  a  Jungle  war  of  terror 
with  the  infiltrating  Viet-Cong. 

Of  course,  the  Army  realizes  that  at- 
tention to  military  matters  alone  will 
not  bring  internal  stability  to  a  country 
in  which  insurgency  threatens  or  has 
already  taken  place.  Nation  building — 
an  important  phase  of  counterinsurgen- 
cy — is,  therefore,  being  encouraged  and, 
where  appropriate,  talents  of  U.S.  Army 
personnel  are  used  to  show  others  how 
to  plan  and  implement  projects  cover- 
ing such  areas  as  communications,  pest 
control,  and  road  construction.  These 
projects  promote  better  conditions  in  the 
beleaguered  nation,  and  build  up  the 
people's  will  to  resist  the  coercion  as  well 
as  the  aggression  of  the  aggressors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  mentioning  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  Army  across  the  broad 
spectrimi  of  warfare,  I  know  that  I  have 
not  introduced  any  revelations  to  my 
colleagues.  As  an  indication  of  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Army's  essential  role  by 
the  House,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  au- 
thorization of  additional  Army  man- 
power and  funds  for  modernization 
which  received  overwhelming  support  in 
this  Chamber  less  than  a  year  ago. 

I  know  also  that  the  House  has 
watched  with  intense  interest  as  the 
Army  used  its  newly  acquired  assets  to 


diuriiig  the  past  year.  The  men  who 
were  called  left  their  jobs,  their  families, 
and  their  homes;  in  short,  their  normal 
lives  were  disturbed  with  many  personal 
sacrifices  involved.  Called  to  prevent 
war,  their  response  has  been  truly  mag- 
nificent. 

While  most  of  the  attention  has  been 
riveted  on  the  value  of  these  reserves 
in  the  face  of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  world- 
wide tension,  It  is  significant  also  that 
these  men  contributed  greatly  to  the  con- 
tinuity and  smoothness  of  the  Army's 
overiiU  strength  increase.  They  provided 
the  immediate  strength  for  the  build-up 
and  have  remained  on  active  duty  while 
permanent  strength  was  being  developed. 

Now  that  the  job  of  the  called-up  Re- 
servist is  almost  completed,  and  plans 
have  been  made  to  return  him  to  his 
home,  it  is  fitting  that  we  express  our 
gratitude  for  a  job  well  done — and  for 
the  comforting  assurance  that  today,  as 
in  tlie  past,  America  can  count  on  its 
citiz(;n-soldiers. 

In  closing,  I  call  to  mind  the  words 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  that  mag- 
nificent old  soldier,  who  once  said  that 
"a  g(X)d  soldier  is  expected  to  look  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward,  but  he  must 
think  only  forward."  These  words  pro- 
vide a  good  description  of  the  U.S.  Army 
on  the  occasion  of  its  187th  birthday. 
It  lo<Dks  back  with  justifiable  pride  ujjon 
a  hei-itage  of  rich  traditions  and  a  record 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Nation; 
but  its  thinking,  planning,  and  actions 


bolster  our  Nation's  defensesr  I  am  con ^^trt— "reared  toward  maximum  prepared- 


fident  it  joins  me  in  applauding  a  job 
well  done. 

As  a  result  of  the  buildup.  Army  Forces 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  have  been 
strengthened.  Moreover,  our  forces  here 
at  home  have  been  brought  to  a  new 
peak  of  combat  readiness  and  our  Stra- 
tegic Army  Forces  has  increased  from 
three  to  eight  divisions.  In  addition,  the 
size  of  Special  Forces — the  all-volunteer 
special  warfare  organization — has  been 
doubled. 

Equipment  modernization  also  has 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  with  many 
necessary  items  purchased  in  increased 
quantities.  Among  these  were  the  M-14 
rifle,  the  M-60  machinegun,  the  M-113 
Armored  personnel  carriers,  and  M-60 
tanks.  Also  included  on  the  Army's 
shopping  list  were  new  missiles,  such  as 
the  Sergeant;  and  new  advances  in  com- 
munications, personnel  protection,  and  a 
host  of  other  materiel  items. 

In  conjunction  with  these  actions,  the 
Army  has  also  taken  steps  to  improve  its 
organization.  Doubtless,  you  have  heard 
that  ROAD,  the  new  concept  for  Army 
combat  divisions,  promises  improved 
firepower,  mobility,  and  command  for 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  warfare. 
At  a  higher  level  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  being 
implemented  which  promises  to  yield 
new  heights  of  eflBciency  in  management, 
long-range  planning,  personnel  utiUza- 
tion.  and  other  related  functions. 

The  Army's  187th  year  has  indeed  been 
filled  with  progress.  One  cannot  close 
the  record  on  this  eventful  year,  how- 
ever, without  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due — to  the  members  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  many 
of  whom  were  recalled  to  active  duty 


ness  for  the  future.  Whatever  demands 
are  made  upon  our  Army  in  the  years  to 
come,  there  is  one  thing  about  which 
we  may  be  certain — that  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  challenge — that,  given  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  the  U.S. 
Army  will  continue  in  its  role  as  an  es- 
sential force  for  freedom  and  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  national  defense. 


FLAG     DAY     AND     THE     NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  <the  gentle- 
mar,  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  yes- 
terday's spectacle  devoted  to  the  residual 
oil  imports  issue,  I  feel  that  Flag  Day 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  all  in  this 
battle  against  unemployment  together 
and  that  we  had  better  stop  and  make 
a  reassessment  before  sectionalism 
strikes  too  hard  a  blow  against  the  na- 
tional economy  and  security. 

We  have  already  lost  considerable 
ground  on  both  counts.  We  have 
wat<jhed  unemployment  mount  higher 
and  higher,  and  within  a  short  time  we 
are  gomg  to  be  presented  with  a  trade  bill 
that  so  clearly  reflects  the  impact  of 
more  liberalized  treatment  of  imports 
that  it  makes  wide  provision  for  placat- 
ing damaged  industry  and  adversely  af- 
fected employees.  Meanwhile,  the  na- 
tional military  machine,  which  costs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  per  year  to 
sustain,  is  not  even  certain  that — as  a 
consequence  of  excessive  oil  imports — it 
will  have  fuel  for  its  engines  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 


Flag  Day  would  certainly  seem  like  an 
appropriate  time  for  this  discussion. 
Yesterday  we  heard  what  I  assume  was 
an  entirely  spontaneous  attack  on  the 
program  that  was  established  to  restrict 
imports  from  foreign  producing  fields 
and  refineries.  I  wonder  whether  my 
colleagues  fully  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  recommendations.  I 
wonder  if  they  are  in  fact  willing — in 
order  that  the  selfish  desires  of  the  pur- 
veyors of  foreign  oil  might  be  surfeited — 
to  expose  an  increasing  number  of  coal 
miners  and  railroad  workers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
frustration. 

I  think  not.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  these 
remarks  yesterday  were  made  without 
actual  realization  of  the  results  of  the 
recommendations  that  were  advanced. 
In  the  Federal  Government's  considered 
determination  of  the  status  of  its  young 
men  on  this  Flag  Day  20  years  ago,  there 
was  no  distinction  as  to  residence  or  oc- 
cupation. Whether  a  young  man  had 
come  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  textile  mills  of  New  England,  the 
factories  of  New  York,  or  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  Florida  did  not  enter  into 
his  assigrmient  at  that  time.  Whether 
proper  or  improper  Bostonian,  silk  stock- 
ing or  West  Side  New  Yorkers,  Northern- 
ers, Southerners,  Westerners — these  men 
and  boys  went  abroad  as  Americans  to 
protect  that  flag  that  we  are  honoring 
today.  Twenty  years  ago  our  forces  were 
on  the  offensive  in  New  Guinea;  they 
were  preparing-to  strike  in  North  Africa ; 
and  they  were  training  vigorously  in 
army  camps  and  in  naval  bases  here  and 
abroad  for  what  was  to  be  the  greatest 
challenge  to  our  flag  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Today  there  is  a  dual  challenge.  It  is 
economic  and  it  is  military.  Many  of 
the  men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
return  from  that  conflict  of  two  decades 
ago  have  found  that  their  sacrifices  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  distorted  am- 
bitions of  the  Nation's  own  State  Depart- 
ment. Thousands  of  our  veterans  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  means  of 
livelihood  in  order  that  a  foreign  power 
might  find  an  outlet  for  products  that 
it  chooses  to  dispose  of  in  this  country. 
Our  war  heroes  were  discharged  from 
active  duty  only  a  short  time  when  they 
began  to  suffer  the  effects  of  this  strange 
policy.  Even  before  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1949,  I  found  coal  mines  in  my  dis- 
trict beginning  to  curtail  operations  be- 
cause foreign  residual  oil  was  impinging 
on  their  markets.  The  invasion  has 
grown  steadily  over  the  subsequent  years, 
but  somehow  our  good  friends  on  the 
east  coast  feel  obliged  to  deliver  periodic 
sermons  on  the  need  for  more  and  more 
and  more  foreign  oil. 

The  experiences  of  World  War  II  on 
the  domestic  front  have  time  and  again 
been  overlooked  by  those  friends  of  ours. 
Perhaps  our  colleagues  who  have  as- 
sumed this  attitude  are  too  young  to 
remember  what  happened  in  those  days 
of  long  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  many 
factories,  schools,  hospitals,  and  office 
buildings  in  New  England  and  New  York 
had  to  close  because  there  was  no  fuel 
oil  available.  Your  Governors  and  the 
responsible  officials  in  Washington  were 
appealing  for  conversions  to  coal-burn- 
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ing  equipment  before  the  advent  of  an- 
other cold  seasoru 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  do  not  Intend  to 
offer  a  detailed  report  of  the  economic 
and  security  asi>ect8  of  the  residual  oil 
import  problem.  Every  statement  made 
here  yesterday  t«rating  residual  oil  im- 
liort  controls  caii  be  refuted  along  these 
lines.  When  you  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  New  England  stand  up  here 
and  indicate  that  your  fuel  requirements 
cannot  be  met  with  the  amount  of  foreign 
residual  oil  under  permissible  regula- 
tions. I  urge  that  you  look  deeper  into 
what  is  happening  In  the  oil  import 
arena,  for  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
not  approve  of  the  subterfuges  to  which 
the  shippers  have  resorted  In  order  to 
w  in  an  ever  Increasing  share  of  our  do- 
mestic market.  These  international  oil 
peddlers  bring  to  you  an  account  of  their 
dealings  that  is  less  than  factual.  They 
reiJort  that  the  needs  of  your  industries 
will  go  begging  unless  you  are  able  to 
prevail  upon  the  Government  to  raise 
the  lid  or  to  take  the  controls  off  alto- 
gether. Meanwhile,  they  are  ringing 
doorbells  farther  and  farther  Inland, 
signing  contracts  to  deliver  alien  oil  at 
whatever  price  U  necessary  to  crowd  out 
coal. 

Today  foreipr  residual  oil's  threat  Is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. It  moves  ever  closer  into  our 
centers  of  coal  ]>roduction.  Foreign  re- 
sidual oil  is  being  trucked  into  the  Har- 
risburg  area,  right  within  the  shadows 
of  our  preparation  plants  and  breakers. 
You  wonder  why  we  have  so  much 
chronic  unemployment  in  our  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  anthracite  fields?  You 
will  find  an  answer  to  an  important  part 
of  our  problem  in  the  residual  oil  Import 
fieures  of  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  do  on 
this  Fiag  Day  \i  to  find  out  whether  we 
cannot  reach  an  area  of  understanding 
among  those  of  us  from  the  coal  areas 
and  our  colleagues  who  have  not  hereto- 
fore agreed  witli  us  on  foreign  oil.  I  re- 
call my  disappointment  when  a  bill  that 
included  a  quota  restriction  on  residual 
oil  imports  was  defeated  8  or  9  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  resolved  to  listen  more 
closely  to  remarks  on  foreign  trade  by 
Members  of  Congress  who  opposed  oiu: 
position  on  that;  issue. 

I  have  observed  that  there  Is  not  a 
little  inconsistency  when  it  comes  to  for- 
eign commerce  It  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate situation  in  that  entirely  too  much 
provincialism  is  demonstrated.  It 
hardly  seems  fair  for  you  to  expect  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  your  in- 
dustries from  foreign  competition  with- 
out affording  us  the  same  safeguards. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples  of  an 
attitude  which  I  hope  can  and  will  be 
adjusted  to  the  national  rather  than  to 
local  needs.  I  lid  not  have  time  for  ex- 
tensive research.  I  cite  only  a  few  in- 
stances which  I  think  are  important  to 
this  problem  of  international  trade. 

Yesterday  an  Impressive  number  of 
our  colleagues  took  part  in  the  sudden 
demand  for  abolishing  the  residual  oil 
import  control  program  regardless  of 
impact  on  our  coal  miners.  Have  the 
advocates  of  this  liberal  trade  policy  al- 
ways been  so  sympathetic  of  foreign  pro- 
tection? 


The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]  said  less  than 
a  year  ago  that  decreasing  exports  and 
increasing  imports  were  condemning  the 
textile  Industry  to  a  slow  if  lingering 
death.  As  long  as  the  Government  fails 
to  provide  reasonable  protection  through 
tariffs  or  import  quotas.  The  statement 
was,  of  course,  only  in  keeping  with  the 
type  of  leadership  he  has  long  displayed 
in  dealing  with  the  unfair  competition 
that  perennially  threatens  New  England 
industry.  Here  are  a  few  remarks  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  by  another 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Phil  BIN  1 : 

It  should  also  be  obvious,  I  think,  that 
thla  Nation  with  its  high  wage  scales  and 
standards  cannot  hope,  notwithstanding 
high  productivity,  to  match  or  successfully 
compete  with  the  extremely  low  wage  scales 
and  low  standards  that  prevail  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world  •  •  *. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  quotas  If 
they  be  fairly  and  constructively  applied;  in 
fact,  I  would  favor  this  additional  method. 

On  another  occasion,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  said: 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  cheaply 
produced  foreign  goods  are  undermining 
American  Industrial  prosperity  In  many 
industries  and  causing  widespread  unem- 
ployment and  depressed  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  for  many  years 
been  a  very  dedicated  protagonist  in  the 
interest  of  protection  for  some  American 
industry  against  foreign  products.  I 
submit  to  him  that  we  in  Pennsylvania 
would  appreciate  his  applying  his  prin- 
ciple to  our  State's  dire  economic  con- 
ditions resulting  from  unwise  foreign- 
trade  pohcies;  we  are  confident  that,  in 
retrospect,  he  will  disassociate  himself 
from  the  cruel  and  embittered  attacks 
that  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  the  day  immediately  preceding  Flag 
Day  of  1962. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MclNTiRBl  opened  remarks  to  the  House 
with  this  paragraph  last  March  20 : 

Mr.  Speaker,  Imports  of  low-priced  goods 
made  by  low-wage  foreign  labor  have  already 
prompted  economic  dislocations  In  the  State 
of  Maine.  Among  those  severely  affected 
in  the  international  trade  program  is  our 
Sute's  textile  industry. 

The  gentleman's  colleague  [Mr.  Tup- 
PER  ]  has  said : 

The  essence  of  the  problem  seems  to  be 
that  excessive  imports  of  textiles  throw 
people  out  of  work  and  mills  out  of  opera- 
tion; with  the  result  that  purchasing  power 
declines  and  the  Government's  tax  receipts 
drop.  This  has  a  snowballing  effect  on  the 
incomes  of  grocers,  car  dealers,  and  all  others 
from  whom  textile  industry  employees  pur- 
chase their  necessities.  The  result  is  a  loss 
of  income  to  our  society,  the  loss  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  labor  forces  In  this  Industry, 
the  demoralization  of  a  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety and  a  consequent  increased  cost  in 
many  social  services. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  : 

One  of  the  important  forces  adversely  In- 
fluencing the  textile  industry  has  been  the 
Importation  of  goods  from  low-wage  In- 
dustries. •  •  • 

The  1»60'8  have  been  called  a  decade  of 
decisions  for  the  United  States.  We  must 
soon  decide  how  we  are  going  to  save  some 


of  our  basic  industri«s — ^InduBtries  vital  to 
our  economy  and  easential  to  our  security — 
or  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  demise. 

The  flow  of  foreign  imports  Is  critical  to 
many  of  our  industries.  American  business 
and  Inbor  are  looking  to  this  administration 
and  Congress  for  the  leadership  and  direc- 
tion that  is  needed.  We  dare  not  postpone 
the  hour  of  decision. 

The   gentleman   from   Massachusetts 

I  Mr.  Martin]; 

But  America  cannot  tolerate  a  condilion 
where  excessive  Imports  of  certain  goods 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  whole  industries 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  vitally  needed  tax 
dollars,  together  with  a  permanent  corps  of 
unemployed  workers  In  our  textile  cities  and 
towns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Flag  Day  I  ap- 
peal to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  view  this  matter  of  foreign  com- 
petition with  greater  objectinty.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  your  views  on 
obtaining  protection  for  your  industry 
while  at  the  same  time  disregarding  ours 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Neither  can  you 
disregard  the  fuel  needs  that  would  sud- 
denly arise  in  your  constituency  if  an 
emergency  developed  and  foreign  oil 
were  cut  off.  Unless  you  Join  with  me 
in  precluding  such  an  eventuality,  you 
will  in  fact  have  contributed  to  the  mal- 
function that  could  very  well  take  place 
in  our  defense  program. 

Please  reconsider  tomx  position  of  yes- 
terday, for  you  have  chosen  the  side  of 
greater  economic  distress  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  coal-producing  States. 
None  of  my  friends  would  deliberately 
contribute  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  our 
industry.  None  would  willfully  destroy 
the  avenues  of  subsistence  for  their  fel- 
low Americans. 

Under  a  reasonable  foreign  policy, 
with  proper  restrictions  against  exces- 
sive imports,  there  can  be  prosperity  and 
security  ahead  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  join 
arm  in  arm  in  seeking  that  objective. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MASS  DEPORTATIONS  OP  BALTIC 
CITIZENS  BY  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CxmNmcHAMl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  in  1941  there  began  the  mass  de- 
portations of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  the  Communists. 

For  21  years  the  people  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  have  been  sub- 
jected to  suffering  and  exile  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  and  in  the  years  since 
1941  other  nationalities  have  come  to 
learn  firsthand  of  the  terrible  plight  of 
these  first  three  nations  to  fall  to  the 
Russian  military  might. 

Today  we  can  only  guess  at  the  toll  in 
human  lives  which  these  vicious  Com- 
munists have  taken  throughout  the  cap- 
tive nations.  We  should  also  give  thanks 
for  oiu-  own  freedom  and  pledge  again 
our  determination  to  stand  against  the 
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forces  of  international  communism  un- 
til these  peoples  in  the  captive  nations 
are  once  more  free  of  the  oppressive  rule 
of  the  Russian  Commimists. 

Certainly  this  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  these  Baltic  nations  and  to  the 
people  of  all  the  captive  nations  to  give 
new  consideration  to  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  proposal,  I  fail  to  see  why 
the  administration  should  object  in  any 
way  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
committee. 

For  myself,  I  am  proud  that  this  Na- 
tion has  been  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
in  war  and  peace.  I  would  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  we  would  continue  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  in  the  cold  war. 
But  we  will  not  be  in  this  position  unless 
we  pursue  a  more  vigorous  approach  to 
some  of  our  international  affairs  than  we 
have  taken  in  the  past. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  as  a  bare  begin- 
ning, these  suggestions  and  comments 
for  those  millions  in  this  country  who 
want  us  to  continue  as  the  Nation  which 
speaks  softly  but  carries  a  big  stick.  I 
might  add  that  I  do  not  think  Teddy 
Roosevelt  meant  to  apologize  or  fail  to 
speak  up  for  our  rights  and  the  rights  of 
men  eversrwhere  when  he  used  the  term 
"speak  softly." 

First,  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
matter  of  captive  nations.  I  believe  this 
House  of  Representatives  should  estab- 
lish a  Captive  Nations  Committee  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  to  remind  Russia 
that  we  do  not  regard  her  military  oc- 
cupation of  these  nations  as  final  author- 
ity of  Russia  over  them.  Also  it  would 
remind  the  world — especially  those  un- 
committed nations  who  are  so  ardently 
wooed  by  some  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment— that  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  is  not  characterized  by 
freedom  for  the  individual  or  even  for 
nations,  but  rather  by  oppression  and 
control  and  military  dictatorship. 

In  this  regard,  I  view  it  as  most  impor- 
tant that  our  United  Nations  delegation 
bring  up  before  that  body  in  every  way 
possible  and  as  often  as  possible  the  fact 
that  Russia  today  holds  millions  of  peo- 
ple captive  and  has  violated  the  inde- 
pendence of  country  after  country. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration announce  a  complete  and 
immediate  embargo  of  trade  with  all 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Need- 
less to  say  this  would  include  a  stop  at 
once  of  all  training  of  Communist  mili- 
tary personnel  and  an  end  to  shipments 
of  militai-y  goods  to  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent Communist  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia. 

What  possible  value  there  is  to  this 
Nation  in  trade  with  the  international 
Communist  bloc  is  beyond  me.  I  call  on 
the  administration  to  stop  such  trade, 
and  further  urge  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  to  press  ahead  with  legis- 
lation to  absolutely  ban  such  trade. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  a  vigorous  and 
long-range  plan  of  propaganda  and  per- 
suasion to  sell  the  very  excellent  points 
which  the  free  world  has  on  its  side.  It 
is  ridiculous  that  we  should  be  so  out- 
classed and  outmanned  by  Communist 
propaganda  efforts  around  the  world. 
Madison  Avenue  should  be  more  than 
willing  to  use  its  many  talents  to  aid 


the  free  world  In  this  important  battle 
for  men's  minds.  Certainly  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  should  be 
upfTaded  within  the  administration 
smcl  given  more  attention  by  all  depart- 
ments who  deal  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  persons  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I'ourth,  I  believe  we  should  stop  pur- 
suing the  present  policy  with  Russia.  I 
think  we  should  tell  the  Communists  we 
intend  to  win  the  cold  war.  Let  them 
know  that  we  are  determined  to  win  and 
that  we  intend  to  win  not  only  by  draw- 
ing a  line  wherever  they  plan  to  infiltrate 
and  expand  into  the  free  world,  but  by 
aruiouncing  that  we  regard  their  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  captive  nations  as 
military  occupation. 

Let  us  take  the  offensive  by  demanding 
an  end  to  these  military  occupations,  free 
and  open  elections,  United  Nations  super- 
vision of  said  elections  and  other  steps 
to  move  the  cold  war  battleground  from 
the  free  world  into  the  Communist's 
backyard. 

TRAGIC  DAYS  FOR  LITHUANIA. 
LATVIA,  AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  night 
of  June  14,  1941,  and  the  days  to  follow 
were  tragic  ones  for  the  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  as  thousands 
upon  thousands  were  forcibly  driven 
from  their  homes  and  deported  under 
inhuman  conditions  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists. The  national  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  had  already  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  incorporation  of  these 
three  countries  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940.  But  the  Communists  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  destruction  of  inde- 
pendence. They  were  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  peoples  of  these  countries  as  well, 
by  denouncing  as  traitors  and  sending 
to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia  anyone 
who  dared  criticize  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem that  had  been  forced  upon  freedom - 
loving  peoples. 

Now,  many  years  later,  the  fate  of 
thousands  of  these  people  arbitrarily  re- 
moved from  their  homelands  is  still  not 
known.  What  is  known,  however,  is  that 
the  Baltic  countries  themselves  have  be- 
come a  large  Communist  prison  camp  for 
their  inhabitants.  They  have  been  na- 
tionalized and  collectivized  in  line  with 
Communist  ideology.  Civil  rights  are  no 
longer  recognized.  The  activities  of  in- 
dividuals are  closely  watched;  movement 
and  assembly  are  rigidly  controlled. 
Freedom  and  independence  remain  but 
a  dream,  for  it  is  unthinkable  that  in- 
dividual liberties  can  exist  under  such  a 
tyranny. 

Our  sympathies  extend  to  any  peoples 
forced  to  live  under  such  conditions  but 
especially  to  the  courageous  populations 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  For 
we  have  seen  their  achievements  during 
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the  peaceful  and  golden  decades  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars  when  they 
wero  independent  states.  The  fine  arts, 
literature,  and  music  fioiulshed.  Mi- 
norities enjoyed  equal  political  rights 
and  full  cultural  autonomy.  Vast  ad- 
vances were  made  in  Industry  and  trade. 
Continuing  efforts  were  exerted  to  ex- 
pand education.  And  then  in  1940  all 
was  changed.  But  it  is  still  possible  that 
one  day  the  Communist  oppressor  will 
be  gone  and  that  the  Baltic  States  will 
see  a  new  golden  a^e.  We  express  our 
fervent  hope  that  this  will  be  so.  In 
commemorating  the  tragic  days  of  June 
1941  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
we  extend  our  ardent  support  for  their 
liberation  and  for  the  restoration  of  cher- 
ished individual  freedoms  to  their 
peoples. 

THE  2 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEPOR- 
TATION OF  BALTIC  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unliappy  peoples  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries— Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians— enjoyed  only  a  short  period  of 
independence  and  freedom  during  the 
interwar  years.  All  three  had  regained 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  but  very  early  in  the  last 
war,  they  all  became  victims  of  the 
Kremlin's  treachery  and  inhumanity. 

While  they  were  independent  and 
masters  of  their  fate  for  two  decades, 
their  giant  neighbor  to  the  east.  Com- 
munist Russia,  was  jealous  and  envious 
of  the  prosperity  and  democracy  in  these 
countries.  The  Soviet  rulers  seemed  in- 
tent to  put  an  end  to  these  democracies 
at  the  first  opportune  moment.  They 
had  that  opportunity  in  mid-1940  and 
carried  out  their  evil  designs. 

Earlj  in  the  year  all  three  countries 
were  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Red 
army;  then  through  a  Soviet-style  elec- 
tion Communist  regimes  were  installed 
in  all  three  countries,  and  subsequently 
the  countries  were  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  meantime  the 
newly  instituted  Communist  regimes, 
with  the  help  of  Soviet  agents,  arrested 
and  imprisoned  a  large  number  of  Esto- 
nian. Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  nationals, 
several  hundred  thousands  in  all,  and 
these  were  exiled  to  distant  Asiatic  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this  deporta- 
tion of  innocent  peoples  that  is  being 
observed  today,  marking  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  their  tragic  fate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  at 
this  time,  in  connection  with  this  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  tragic  deportation  of 
Baltic  peoples,  to  the  Baltic  States  reso- 
lution I  introduced  early  this  Congress. 
The  measure,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 153,  calls  for  Congress  to  request  the 
President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States 
question  in  the  United  Nations  and  ask 
the  U.N.  to  request  the  Soviets  to  with- 


draw from  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  and  return  Baltic  exiles,  and  that 
the  U.N.  conduct  free  election^:,  in  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia  under  its 
supervision. 

The  complete  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  153  follows: 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  Stat<js,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  by 
legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  ar.d  Latvia  by  force  ol  arms; 
and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people,  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  and  Latvians,  under  Commvmlst 
control  were  and  still  are  overw^helmlngly 
anti-Communist,  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Estonians,  and 
L-itvlans  desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Unit«d 
SUtes  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  end  forced  "Incorporation" 
into  the  Union  cf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  tiie  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
SUtes  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request 
the  Soviets  (ai  to  withdraw  all  Soviet 
troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  (b)  to  re- 
turn all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons, 
and  slave-labor  camps;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tht.t  the  United  Nations  con- 
duct free  electio  is  in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  under  its  supervision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
not  only  to  the  Baltic  people  but  to  the 
free  world  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  promote  and  bring  about  free- 
dom for  the  Baltic  people  and  I  would 
respectfully  urge  that  this  resolution  be 
approved  by  the  Congress. 


FLAG  DAY 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr  Westland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WESTL.\ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
which  marks  the  185th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  our  Nation's  flag,  also  is 
the  birth  date  of  the  U.S.  Army.  The 
Army  was  founded  on  June  14,  1775,  by 
action  of  the  C'ontinental  Congress. 

The  Army  colors  bear  145  battle 
streamers  which  commemorate  the 
Army's  campaigns.  These  streamers  are 
reminders  of  hieroic  sacrifices  and  battles 
of  the  past.  Prom  Ticonderoga  in  1775 
through  the  Kiorean  campaigns,  the  men 
of  America  answered  the  calls  to  arms 
against  our  eremies.  Today,  in  the  cold 
war,  other  men  are  serving  as  members 
of  the  Army  Reserves  or  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  to  help  preserve  our  pre- 
carious peace.  Tjrpical  are  the  ofBcers 
and  men  of  the  732d  Transportation 
Company  from  my  hometown  of 
Everett,  Wash. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  Army,  the  members  of  the  732d 
answered  their  call  to  active  duty  last 
year  without  fanfare.  Not  a  single  sol- 
dier in  this  unit  has  complained  to  me  as 
their  Representative  m  the  Congress 
about  the  service  their  country  asked 
them  to  perform.  They  received  their 
orders  and  are  doing  their  duty  as  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  did  in  the  past. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  these  men  and 
the  other  men.  whether  Regulars,  Re- 
serves, or  guardsmen,  a  word  of  thanks 
as  we  salute  the  U.S.  Army  on  its  187th 
birthday. 

SOVIET  DEPORTATIONS  FROM  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  21st 
anniversary  of  the  first  mass  dejaorta- 
tions  from  the  three  Baltic  States — 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia — we  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  the  tragic  vic- 
tims of  heartless  Soviet  tyranny  and 
acknowledge  our  continuing  support  for 
their  liberation.  With  the  influx  of  the 
Soviet  Army  in  1940  began  an  erosion  of 
religious  and  civil  liberties  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  mass  deportations  of  thou- 
sands among  the  populations  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  on  June  14  and  15,  1941. 
There  had  been  no  warning.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  seizures  were  piu-e  fabrica- 
tion. Many  of  the  exiles  have  never  been 
heard  from  since. 

But  the  history  of  tragedy  began  even 
earlier  and  continued  even  longer.  It 
commenced  with  the  Soviet-Nazi  con- 
spiracy. It  still  has  not  ended.  In  1939 
the  Soviet  Government  imposed  mutual 
assistance  pacts  upon  the  Baltic  States 
as  an  excuse  for  stationing  troops  in 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In  1940 
the  Kremlin  incorporated  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union  by  threat 
and  connivery.  In  1941  began  the  mass 
deportations  to  Siberia  as  part  of  a  cruel 
plan  to  enslave  the  Baltic  nations.  But 
the  fact  that  the  populations  of  these 
countries  are  still  living  In  slavery  two 
decades  later  does  not  mean  that  their 
serfdom  will  last  forever.  It  must  not 
last  forever,  for  man  can  live  just  so  long 
in  slavery,  especially  when  he  has  known 
something  better. 

In  the  hiatus  between  the  world  wars 
the  Baltic  States  were  flourishing  repub- 
lics. The  individual  liberties  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  men — freedom  of  speech, 
of  assembly,  and  of  religion— were  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed.  Vast  strides 
were  being  made  in  the  areas  of  land  re- 
form, industry,  transportation,  social 
legislation,  and  education,  to  mention 
but  a  few  fields  of  effort.  In  short,  the 
Baltic  countries  were  respected  members 
of  the  community  of  sovereign  and  In- 
dependent states.  Although  their  Inde- 
pendence came  to  an  abrupt  end  In  1940, 
the  courageous  peoples  of  these  three 
small  countries  have  never  lost  hope  that 


they  might  one  day  regain  their  sover- 
eignty and  liberty.  It  Is  up  to  us  in  the 
free  world  to  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment and  to  assure  them  that  our 
thoughts  are  with  them  in  these  their 
hours  of  darkness. 


FAREWELL   MESSAGE   OF   PRESI- 
DENT  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ar>'  18.  1961,  a  great  American  delivered 
a  farewell  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 3  days  before  leaving  the  Presidency. 

A  number  of  Americans  were  sur- 
prised when  Dwight  Elsenhower  warned 
his  countrymen  of  the  dtuigers  to  their 
liberties  Implicit  In  the  rise  of  a  mam- 
moth Military  Establishment  and  a  huge 
arms  industry. 

Let  me  quote  President  Eisenhower: 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  Military 
Establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spir- 
itual—Is felt  In  every  city,  every  stat<house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this 
development.  Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  com- 
prehend Its  grave  Implications.  Our  toll, 
resources,  and  livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so 
is  the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  mu3t 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  mllltary-indiistrlal  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing 
for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledge- 
able citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing 
of  the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machin- 
ery of  defense  w^lthout  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together 

Many  of  us  who  have  shared  President 
Eisenhower's  deep  concern  have  been 
alert  over  the  months  to  evidence  that 
might  tend  to  demonstrate  the  misuse 
of  the  vast  power  of  which  the  President 
spoke. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  yesterday, 
oiu-  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Representative 
Ford,  one  of  the  most  resp>ected  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  brought  tc  our  atten- 
tion a  report  which  reveals  that  those 
in  control  of  our  Military  Establishment 
have  indeed  sought  to  exert  political 
power  through  economic  leverage  on  our 
defense  industry. 

Gentlemen.  I  rise  today,  beseeching 
every  single  Member  of  this  body  fully 
to  comprehend  the  implications  of  the 
action  which  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  Ford,  and  other 
Members  have  reported. 

I  have  t^xiay  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nla.  Representative  Holifield.  to  initiate 
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an  Immediate  investigation,  with  open 
hearings,  of  the  charges  made  yesterday 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Ford. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  who  re- 
spects our  free  institutions  will,  I  hope, 
support  my  efforts. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ruxss,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CuRTiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  for  20  minutes,  on 
Monday,  June  18,  1962. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Dttlski  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson).  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday, 
June  15. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barry  >,  for  1  hour,  on  June  25.  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Santangelo. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Cchadeberg. 


that  committee  did  on  June  13,  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title : 

H.R.  10502.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  Troup  and  Sylvia  Mattlat. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordint^ly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.t  the 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  June  15,  1962.  at  12  oclock  noon. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2184.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propo.sed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  107(d) 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act"  (7  U.S.C.  1801);  to  the 
Committee   on  Agriculture 

2185.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmlttmg  the  semiannual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpiling  program  for  the 
period  July  1  tu  December  31,  1961.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  520.  79th  Congress,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  calendar  year  1961.  pur- 
suant to  section  17(b)  of  the  Federal  Hume 
Loan  Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  .section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  7-year  net  operating  loss  carryover  for 
certain  regulated  public  utilities';  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Re.solution  74,t.  Joint 
resolution  making  supplemental  appnjpria- 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1962;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No,  1822),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Union. 

Mr,  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  689,  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H,R.  11921.  a  bill  t,o  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No,  1823 1,  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar, 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2130.  An  act  to  repeal  certain 
obsolete  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
mints  and  assay  offices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept,  No  1824), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H  R,  10383,  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give  Puerto 
Rico  the  same  treatment  as  a  Stat*  in  the 
election  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Direc- 


tors; without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1825). 
Referred  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  11310.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3515  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate 
tin  In  the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1826).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pubhc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK; 
HR.  12133,  A   bill   to  provide  that  a  per- 
centage  of   the   net   budget   receipts  of  the 
United   States    (up    to    10   percent    thereof) 
shall    be   devoted   exclusively   to  the   retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Opwratlons. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  12134,  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
•system   of   voluntary   health   Insurance   and 
tax  credits,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  12135.  A    bill    to   authorize    appropri- 
ations   for    the    fiscal    years    1964    and    1B65 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  12136.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
409.  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  authorized 
improvements  in  the  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  REUSS: 
H  R,  12137,  A  bill  to  help  preserve  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  Potomac  River  between 
Great  Palls  and  Mount  Vernon;  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations 
of  interests  In  Potomac  riparian  land;  to  as- 
sert the  national  interest  against  action  by 
local  governments  which  would  impair  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Potomac;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr  STRATTON : 
HR  12138  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to 
permit  certain  payments  under  milk  mar- 
keting orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 

By  Mr,  MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 
H  R  12139.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
public  lands  in  Yuma  and  Maricopa  Coun- 
ties. Ariz  .  may  be  appropriated  or  disposed 
of  under  the  public  land  laws  subject  to 
the  right  in  the  United  States  to  flood  the 
lands  in  connection  with  the  Painted  Rock 
Reservoir  project;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R   12140,  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
iilien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives 
"f  US,  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes'    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,   GONZALEZ: 
HR  12141,  A    bill    to   amend    the    Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public    libraries   or    with    inadequate   public 
libraries,    public    elementary   and    secondary 
school  hbraries.  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity  libraries,  eligible  for   benefits   under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr    HALL: 
H  R,  12142.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Identification 
of  a  military  airlift  command  as  a  specified 
command,  to  provide  for  its  military  mission, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  in 
airlift;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 


By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.R.  12143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  total  net  Income  from  wild- 
life refuges  administered  by  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 

H  R  12144.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of 
tlie  act  of  June  15.  1935  (49  Stat.  383;  16 
use  715s),  In  order  to  authorize  Increased 
payments  to  counties  in  which  Federal  wild- 
life refuges  are  situated,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 

HJl  12145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of 
the  act  of  June  16,  1936  (49  Stat.  383;  16 
use,  7158),  In  order  to  authorize  Increased 
payments  to  counties  In  which  Federal  wild- 
life refuges  are  situated,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  ST.  GERMAIN: 

H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multi-State  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H  Con.  Res.  482.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  Independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools 
of  a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or 
occupational  skills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  CAREY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  483.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  Independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools 
of  a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or 
occupational  skULs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  484.  (Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of 
a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or 
occupational  skills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  485.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools 
of  a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or 
occupational  skills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FA8CELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  486.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in- 
creased emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  assistance  upon  pro- 
grams encouraging  the  ownership  of  farms 
and  homes,  assisting  the  establishment  and 


equipment  of  small  Independent  bvisinesses, 
aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of  a  trade,  or 
helping  provide  vocational  or  occupational 
skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  487.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In- 
creased emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownerahlp  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  Independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools 
of  a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or 
occupational  skills;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  488,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  Independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of 
a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or 
occupational  skills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ST.    GERMAIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  489.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses, aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of  a 
trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  occu- 
pational skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  490.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of 
a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  oc- 
cupational skills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  491.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses, aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of  a 
trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  occu- 
pational skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  492.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses, aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of  a 
trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  occu- 
pational skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  494.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses, aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of  a 
trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  occu- 
pational skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  <3on.  Res.  495.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encotiraglng  the  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  small  Independent 
businesses,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of 
a  trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  oc- 
cupational skills;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  re- 
questing the  enactment  of  legislation  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  limitations  for  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
only  as  to  landowners  whose  properties  are 
situated  within  the  old  Harmon  Field 
area;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R  12146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Hlestand;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
HH.  12147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orazlo 
Morello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs  KELLY: 
H.R,  12148.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
DlCuia    family:    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.R.  12149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McVEY: 
H.R.  12150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose 
Enrique  Garzon;   to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HH.  12151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Pook    Cheung;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  PUCINSKI : 
HR  12152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Pletka;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  12153.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  Res.  890.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  blU  (HJl.  7618)  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  moneys  to  N.  M.  Bentley  In 
settlement  of  claim  against  the  United  BUtes. 
together  with  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
(Court  of  Claims;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TlIlK.SD.W,  Jl'NE  14,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers,  whose  love  divine 
hath  led  us  in  the  past:  Be  Thou  still 
our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and  stay.  We 
lift  this  day  our  jubilate  for  the  starry 
flag  which  in  all  the  world  is  the  sacred 
emblem  of  this  Nation  under  God.    As 
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we  pledge  anew  allegiance  to  all  that  its 
flowing  folds  symbolize,  make  us  sol- 
emnly conscious  that — 

"There's  not  a  thread  of  it. 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  it, 
Pjom  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  it. 
Paced  steel  and  lead  for  it. 
Precious  blood  shed  for  it, 
Bathing  it  red." 

Holding  aloft  the  flag  which  is  free- 
dom's best  hope  to  defeat  slavish  tyranny, 
send  us  forth,  we  pray  Thee,  not  just 
to  cheer  for  it.  but  to  live  for  it;  to  be 
willing  gladly  to  die  for  it;  that  govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people  may  not 
r>erish  from  the  earth. 

Grod  bless  our  America  in  these  tem- 
pestuous days,  as  under  that  banner  she 
mobilizes  her  might  to  defend  freedom 
and  to  oppose  thralldom  in  all  the  world. 
And.  God,  our  Father,  make  us  worthy 
of  America  at  its  best.     Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  13,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
198)  deferring  until  August  25,  1962,  the 
issuance  of  a  proclamation  with  respect 
to  a  national  wheat  acreage  allotment, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  2206.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Pryingpan- 
Arlcansas  project.  Colorado;  and 

H.J.  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962. 


HOUSE   BILL   AND    JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  2206.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Pryingpan- 
Arkansaa  project.  Colorado:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hoiu"  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees and  committees  wei'e  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tcday : 

The  Committee  on  Finance ; 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations ; 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences ;  and 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


RESOLUTION    OF    KANSAS    JUNIOR 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Kan- 
sas has  one  of  the  outstanding  State 
junior  chambers  of  commerce,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  its  president,  Jim 
Wymore.  Jr.,  of  Salina.  Kans. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  or- 
ganization a  resolution  in  opposition  to 
the  King-Anderson  bill  was  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

^Tiereas  the  Jaycee  creed  says  that  we 
believe  that  economic  Justice  can  best  be 
won  by  freemen  through  free  enterprises, 
and  since  the  health  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
ments during  1961  totaled  over  $6'i„  billion 
and  since  75  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion had  some  type  of  hospital  medical  care 
insurance  in  1961.  and  since  the  health 
chairman,  after  checking,  believes  thai 
private  enterprise  is  working  diligently  to 
handle  the  situation:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Jaycees  In  con- 
vention assembled,  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  medical  care  to  the  nged  under 
social  security. 

The  4,000  members  of  the  80  local  chapters 
of  the  Kansas  Jaycees  feel  that  this  resolu- 
tion clearly  states  our  belief  and  position  on 
this  pending  legislation  and  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  adoption  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10606.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes    (Rept.  No.   1589). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3508.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended   (Rept.  No.   1590);    and 

HJR.  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  amorphous  graphite  (Rept 
No.  1591). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Pederal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1593  i . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with   an  amendment: 


H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1594) . 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  473.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  use.  98b(e)).  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile (Rept.  No.  1592) . 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2436.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  land  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  for  administration  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  parks  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1595); 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  War 
Mothers,  Inc.   (Rept.  No.  1597);  and 

S  3315.  A  bill  to  relieve  owners  of  abutting 
property  from  certain  asseesments  in  con- 
nection with  the  repair  of  alleys  and  side- 
walks in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No 
1596). 

By  Mr.  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment 

S.  2977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No 
1601): 

S.  3063  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia    (Rept.   No.   1599); 

S  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Augu.st 
7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Hospital  Center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act   (Rept.  No.  1600);   and 

S.  3359.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
certain  public  space  under  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  10th  Street  SW  .  for  public  parking 
I  Rept.  No.  1598). 


TESTIMONY  OF  CERTAIN  WIT- 
NESSES BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF 
QUARTER  SESSIONS.  COUNTY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.— REPORT  OF 
A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  report  an  original  resolution, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  presently 
pending  before  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  County  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
two  criminal  actions  which  arose  out  of 
an  investigation  conducted  by  the  former 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activi- 
ties in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field 
relating  to  Local  107,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Philadelphia. 

In  that  connection,  the  court  has  is- 
.sued  subpenas  requiring  the  testimony  of 
former  employees  of  the  Senate  select 
committee,  and  calling  for  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  documents  which  now  are 
a  part  of  the  files  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  As 
Senators  know,  under  Senate  Resolution 
255,  86th  Congress,  the  files  of  the  select 
committee  are  transferred  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
authorize  the  former  employees  of  the 
select  committee  to  testify  before  the 
courts  in  Philadelphia  County   and  to 


present  certain  documentary  evidence 
now  in  the  files  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
piesent  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  cooperation  he  is  giving  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  my  home  city  of 
Philadelphia;  and  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  fine  investigation  he 
made  of  that  particular  local. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  one  which  I  think 
was  highly  in  need  of  investigation. 

I  express  the  hope  that  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of 
the  Committee  on  Grovernment  Opera- 
tions, justice  will  be  done  in  this  case 
in  the  courts  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  may  say  that 
these  records  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation;  and  the 
court  needs  them  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  case,  in  order  that  justice  may  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  349)  authoriz- 
ing certain  former  Senate  employees  to 
appear  and  testify  before  certain  courts 
of  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  and  bring 
certain  records,  reported  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  from  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
ernment Operations,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonu-ealth 
of  Pennsylvania  v.  Abraham  Berman,  Ed~ 
ward  Walker,  Joseph  Hartsough,  Joseph 
Grace.  John  Joseph  Elco,  Raymond  Cohen, 
and  Ben  Lapensohn,  bill  of  indictment  No. 
520  of  the  September  1959  session  of  the 
court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Philadelphia 
County  of  said  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  8ubp>oena  ad  testificandum  and 
duces  tecum  was  issued  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  EMstrlct  Attorney  of  Phtladel- 
phl.i   County,  and   addressed  as  follows: 

To  John  B.  Flanagan.  Francis  J.  Ward, 
Leo  Nulty,  George  L.  Nash.  Ralph  MiUs. 
Ralph  DeCarlo.  Alfred  Vitarelli,  and  Robert 
E.  Dunne,  all  of  whom  are  former  employees 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field:  and  diretting  them  to  bring  with 
them  all  accounting  analyses,  work  papers, 
statements,  affidavits,  and  supporting  docu- 
ments prepared  by  them  from  the  records 
of  Local  107  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamst«rs,  Chauffeurs,  Warehouse- 
men and  Helpers  of  America,  or  from  the 
records  of  any  of  the  above-named  defend- 
ants, which  subpoena  ad  testificandum  and 
duces  tecum  is  leturnable  on  September  4, 
1962.  at   10  o'clo<;k  antemeridian:    and 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  v.  Ben  Lapensohn  on  which 
a  preliminary  hearing  has  been  set  by  a 
Judge  of  the  Co\irt  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Philadelphia  County,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  sitting  as  a  committing  magis- 
trate, which  preliminary  hearing  Is  scheduled 
to  be  held  June  l.j.  1962.  a  subpoena  ad  tes- 


tificandum and  duces  tecum  was  issued 
upon  the  application  of  the  District  Attorney 
of  Philadelphia  County,  and  addressed  as 
follows : 

To  John  B.  Flanagan.  Francis  J.  Ward.  Leo 
Nulty.  George  L.  Nash.  Ralph  Mills.  Ralph 
DeCarlo.  Alfred  Vitarelli.  and  Robert  E. 
Dunne,  all  of  whom  are  former  employees 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field; 
and  directing  them  to  bring  wi'h  them  all 
accounting  analj-ses.  work  papers,  statements, 
affidavits,  and  supporting  documents  pre- 
pared by  them  from  the  records  of  Local  107 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen,  and  Help- 
ers of  America,  or  from  the  records  of  any 
of  the  above  named  defendants,  which  sub- 
poena ad  testificandum  and  duces  tecum  is 
returnable  on  June  15,  1962,  at  ten  o'clock 
ante  meridian;  and 

Whereas  said  material  Is  in  the  possession 
of  an  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
by  virtue  of  Section  6  of  Senate  Resolution 
255  of  the  86th  Congress;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  no  document  under  the 
control  and  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  mandate  of 
process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession,  but 
by  its  permission;  and 

Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  document  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  its  files  except  by  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate: and 

Whereas  Information  secured  by  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their  offi- 
cial duties  as  employees  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate :  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved .  That  John  B.  Flanagan.  Francis 
J.  Ward.  Leo  Nulty.  George  L.  Nash,  Ralph 
Mills,  Ralph  DeCarlo.  Alfred  Vitarelli,  and 
Robert  E.  Dunne,  former  employees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Atcivitles  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field,  are  authorized  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify at  the  times  and  places,  and  before  the 
courts  named  In  the  subpoenas  ad  testifican- 
dum and  duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  or 
at  any  continued  and  subsequent  proceedings 
thereof,  and  to  take  with  them  such  docu- 
ments and  papers  called  for  In  said  sub- 
poenas for  production  before  said  courts 
where  determined  by  the  Judges  thereof  to 
be  material  and  relevant  to  the  issues  before 
them. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  CoDMilttee  on 
Armed  Services : 

John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense;  and 

Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  Eastland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  D.  Butzner.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  282  nominations  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of 


major  and  below.  All  of  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  so  In  ordier  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows ; 

Maurice  Y.  Gibson.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 

Force. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  3412.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of  Krlstlna 
M.  Prosowicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MuwHT) : 
S.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  additional 
exemption  of  $600  for  a  dependent  child  of 
the  taxpayer  who  Is  a  fuU-ttme  student  above 
the  secondary  level;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxaksom  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3414.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Shiegeko 
Ikeda  Rakoei;  and 

S.  3415.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  J.  Ashton 
Gregg:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  3416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE   (bjt  request) : 
S.  341T.  A   bill  to  authortae  the  addition 
of  certain  d'^nated  lands  to  the  administra- 
tive headquiirters  site.  Isle  Royal*  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  IQtertor  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mi,   BEALL: 
S.  3418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
National  Union  Insurance  Co.  of  Washing- 
ton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District   of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PROUTT : 
S.3419.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Enrico 
Petruccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  reqtBst)  : 
S.  3420.  A  bill  to  amend  a«etk>B  19b  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  •Uwilnftte  certain 
valuation  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnhson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine : 
S.3421.  A  bill  authorlzhig  modification  of 
the    harbor    project    at    Kennebunk    River. 
Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  !^.  HUMPHREY : 
S J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Century  of  Freedom  Commission;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HtnaPHwrr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S  J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agrlcultur»i  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  aUot- 
ment  may  be  filed;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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(S«e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadox  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  rew^lutloo,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION      FOR       CERTAIN 

FORMER  SENATE  EMPLOYEES  TO 

APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  A 

CERTAIN   PENNSYLVANIA   COURT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  349)  au- 
thorizing certain  former  Senate  em- 
ployees to  appear  and  testify  before  a 
certain  court  of  Philadelphia  County, 
Pa.,  and  bring  certain  records,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  RELATING  TO 
AN  ADDITIONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  ABOVE 
THE  SECONDAIIY  LEVEL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation's  acceptance  of  world  leadership 
and  the  complicated,  perplexing  issues 
of  the  day  continue  to  emphasize  this 
Nation's  need  to  encourage  the  maxi- 
mvmi  intellectual  development  of  our 
youth.  The  struggle  for  survival  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  our  brain- 
power than  upon  our  sheer  capacity  to 
outproduce  our  adversary  in  military 
hardware. 

Increased  enrollments  and  the  cost  of 
advanced  education  continue  their  rapid 
increase.  The  fact  that  the  increased 
cost  of  education  is  a  major  obstacle  for 
many  of  our  young  people  has  been  a 
motivating  force  in  the  many  recom- 
mendations made  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  conditions  must  be 
created  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
more  of  this  valuable  reservoir  of  talent 
to  participate,  by  virtue  of  their  ex- 
panded knowledge,  in  the  molding  of  our 
Nation's  economic,  social,  and  technical 
future. 

The  public  ht-s  provided  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  other  such 
institutions  have  been  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate or  religious  organizations;  but  in 
this  country  the  higher  education  of  oiu- 
youth  has  traditionally  been  a  family 
responsibility.  Together,  these  have 
contributed  much  to  the  great  strides 
we  have  made  to  reach  the  status  of  the 
most  educated  people  in  the  world. 

Yet  there  is  always  more  to  be  done. 

We  must  now  look  to  additional  means 
and  ways  to  further  encourage  indi- 
vidual and  family  responsibility  for  se- 
curing additional  higher  educational 
training.  The  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration a  10-point  Federal  program 
for  aid  to  education.  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to 
education,  with  the  exception  of  the 
existing  National  Education  Defense  Act, 
impacted  area  legislation,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  loans  to  higher  institutions 
for  the  construction  of  dormitories  and 
classrooms. 


The  institutions  of  learning  and  the 
students  themselves  must  never  lose  the 
complete  freedom  which  is  necessary  for 
a  valid  and  full  educational  program. 

I  now  introduce  a  bill  which  will  per- 
mit the  head  of  a  household  to  claim 
a  double  exemption  for  a  dependent  at- 
tending an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  serve  to  encour- 
age the  further  acceptance  by  the  family 
of  the  responsibility  for  advanced  edu- 
cation, rather  than  to  encourage  it  to 
abdicat«j  its  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  proposal  is  a  simple  and  equitable 
one.  It  does  not  require  any  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  family's  or  the  student's  choice 
of  institution  or  course  of  study.  It  is  a 
procedure  which  is  easy  to  understand 
since  it  requires  only  a  minor  altera- 
tion in  the  income  tax  reporting  form. 
Its  enactment  at  this  session  of  Congress 
will  satisfy  many  of  the  objectives  ad- 
vanced in  the  programs  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  for  tax  reductions. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received,  appro- 
priately referred,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  held  at  the  desk  until  next  Tuesday, 
June  19,  for  possible  cosponsorship.  I 
may  say  that  I  am  now  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  bill  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Murphy  1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  3413)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  of  $600  for  a  de- 
pendent child  of  the  taxpayer  who  is  a 
full-time  student  above  the  secondary 
level,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murphy  ) .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thet  section 
151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854 
(relating  to  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Additional  Exemption  for  Dependent 
Chiij>ben  Attending  School  Above  the  Sec- 
ondary Level. 

"(1)  IH  general. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $800  for  each  dependent  (as  defined 
in  section  152)  — 

"(A)  who  Is  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  for 
whom  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (e)  (D  for  the  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(B)  who,  during  at  least  4  calendar 
months  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  is  a 
full-time  student  above  the  secondary  level 
at  an  e<lucatlonal  institution. 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (D  — 

"(A)  Child. — The  term  'child'  means  an 
Individual  who  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 153)  Is  a  son,  stepson,  daughter,  or  step- 
daugbt<;r  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Educational  institution.— The  term 
'educational  institution'  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  by  subsection  (e)  (4)." 

Sec.  2.  Section  213(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of    1954    (relating    to   maximum 


limitations  on  deductions  for  medical, 
dental,  etc.,  expenses)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (c)  or  (d).  relating  to 
the  additional  exemptions  for  age  or  blind- 
ness"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (c),  (d),  or  (f),  relating  to  certain 
additional  exemptions." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3403  (f)  (1)  ol  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing exemptions)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(P)  one  additional  exemption  for  each 
Individual  with  respect  to  whom,  on  the 
basis  of  facts  existing  at  the  beginning  of 
such  day,  there  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  allowable  an  exemption  under  section 
151(f)  (relating  to  dependent  children  at- 
tending school  above  the  secondary  level  i 
for  the  taxable  year  under  subtitle  A  in  re- 
spect of  which  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  In  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  day  falls  are  allowed  as  a 
credit." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
other  than  the  amendments  made  by  section 
3,  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1961.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  10  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  19a  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT  TO 
ELIMINATE  CERTAIN  VALUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  elimi- 
nate certain  valuation  requirements,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  together 
with  a  recommendation  and  justification 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter, recommendation,  and  justification 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3420)  to  amend  section 
19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
eliminate  certain  valuation  require- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  justification,  and  recom- 
mendation presented  by  Mr.  Magituson, 
are  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  12,  1962. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  consideration  40  copies 
of  a  draft  bill,  together  with  a  statement  of 
Justification  therefor,  which  would  give  ef- 
fect to  legislative  recommendation  No.  6  in 
the  Commission's  76th  annual  report. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance In  having  this  bill  introduced  and 
scheduling  a  hearing  thereon. 
Sincerely, 

Rupert  L.  Mubpht. 

Chairman. 
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Recommendation  No.  6 
This  proposed  bill  wotild  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  0  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  18H  of  its  75th  annual  report 
as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  I9a  be 
amended  in  the  following  respects :  '  ( 1 )  to 
eliminate  the  re<qulreinent  that  the  Com- 
mission determine  the  present  value  of  land; 
(2i  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
Commission  deti'rmlne  the  valuation  of 
property  held  by  carriers  for  purposes  other 
than  lor  use  in  common  carrier  service;  (3) 
to  eliminate  the  -equlrement  that  the  Com- 
mission ascertalr.  and  report  the  amount, 
value,  and  dlspoEition  of  aids,  gifts,  grants, 
and  donations  and  the  amount  and  value  of 
concessions  and  tllowances  made  by  carriers 
in  consideration  thereof;  and  (4)  to  make 
optional  the  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion keep  itself  liformed  of  changes  in  the 
quantity  of  the  property  of  carriers,  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  original  valuation 
of  such  property.'  " 


Jttstification 
The  purpose  ol  the  attached  draft  bill  Is 
to  eliminate  certain  valuation  requirements 
that  are  no  longer  considered  necessary  In 
carrying  out  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Determination  if  the  present  value  of  land 
was  appropriate  in  finding  original  property 
valuations  under  an  earlier  concept  which 
also  gave  consideration  to  the  reproduction 
cost  of  properly  other  than  land.  The  deter- 
mination of  a  ra.e  base,  however,  is  not  re- 
stricted to  this  or  to  any  other  single  method. 
It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Commission,  in  recent  years,  has  seen 
fit,  in  establishing  a  base  for  measiu-lng  rate 
of  return  for  railroads,  to  use  the  original 
cost  of  property,  except  land,  less  deprecia- 
tion thereon  as  shown  by  the  txwks  of  ac- 
count, plus  estimated  present  value  of  land, 
plus  an  allowance    for  working  capital. 

There  has  been  considerable  latitude  for 
a  number  of  jear-,  as  to  what  might  properly 
be  con.sldered  in  arriving  at  a  rate  base,  and 
Uie  wide  choice  available  to  regulatory 
agencies  in  this  connection  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Federal 
Pouer  Commission  v.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Co..  315  US  586  1 1942),  the  Cotirt  held  that 
"The  Constitutlor,  does  not  bind  ratemaklng 
bodies  to  the  ser.ice  of  any  single  formula 
or  combination  ol  formulas."  and  in  Federal 
Power  Commi.fsioi  v.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Co., 
320  U.S.  602  (1944).  the  Court  amplified  its 
opinion  In  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  case 
by  holding  that  "it  Is  not  the  theory  but  the 
impact  of  the  rai«  order  which  counts.  If 
the  total  effect  o;  the  rate  order  cannot  be 
said  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Judicial 
Inquiry  under  the  act  is  at  an  end.  The 
fiict  that  the  method  employed  to  reach  that 
result  may  contain  infirmities  is  not  then 
important." 

The  magnitude  of  an  undertaking  which 
contemplates  fielc  appraisal  of  land  used  In 
carrier  operations,  even  if  such  work  were 
attempted  on  a  s.aggered  or  recurring  cycle 
b.isis,  would  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  if  present  value  determina- 
tions are  to  be  kept  reasonably  cturent. 

The  Commissio  1  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  accounting  and  finan- 
cial rejxjrtlng  of  noncarrler  property,  and  the 
value  of  such  property  is  not  considered  for 
valuation  or  ratemaklng  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  see  no  need  to  value  noncarrier 
property  as  is  pr««ently  required  by  section 
19a  of  the  Inters  :ate  Commerce  Act. 

Insofar  as  aids  gifts,  grants,  and  dona- 
tions are  concerned,  practically  all  property 
in  this  category  Is  of  record  in  the  original 
valuations  found  by  the  Commission  for 
railroads.  The  significance  of  this  informa- 
tion has  diminished  over  the  years,  and  car- 


riers have  long  since  discontinued  the 
granting  of  concesalons  in  the  form  of  land- 
grant  rates  in  conaideratlon  of  such  aratui- 

Ues. 

It  is  a  current  requirement  that  carriers 
by  railroad  and  by  pipeline  report  anauaUy. 
the  number  of  units  of  property  added  or 
retired  during  the  year.  This  reporting  re- 
quirement represents  an  unnecessary  burden 
for  railroads  since  property  units  are  not 
used  in  the  development  of  rate  bases,  as 
they  were  when  the  railroads  were  originally 
valued. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  report- 
ing of  uniU  of  property  changes  by  pipeline 
carriers  is  unlike  that  of  the  railroads.  The 
Commission  finds  property  valuations  for 
pipeline  carriers  each  year.  In  this  process, 
property  units  are  used  in  the  development 
of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new.  an  element 
which  is  considered  by  the  Commission  in 
arriving  at  the  rate  base. 

ESiactment  of  this  proposed  measure 
would,  in  our  opinion,  result  in  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  industry,  and  would  elim- 
inate a  statutory  requirement  no  longer  nec- 
essary nor  feasible  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  necessary  to  keep  reason- 
ably current. 


CENTURY  OP  FREEDOM 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Century  of  FYeedom  Commission  to 
develop  plans  for  commemorating  this 
coming  year  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  singing  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
documents  of  human  progress  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  which  became  effective 
January  1,  1863,  and  which  declared 
more  than  4  million  men,  women,  and 
children  free  from  the  chains  of  slav- 
ei-y. 

The  joint  resolution  itself  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Very  briefly,  the  joint  resolution  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Century  of 
Freedom  Commission  to  be  composed  of 
30  persons,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  shall  all  3  serve 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Commission ; 
3  Members  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Sp>eaker  of 
the  House;  3  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 20  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  1 
member  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior who  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  or  his  represent- 
ative. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable 
plans  for  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

One  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  world 
history  was  the  enslavement  and  forced 
deportation  of  Negro  men,  women,  and 
children.  As  our  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  said  only  recently  at  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  the 
United  States  can  take  no  pride  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  Africans 


came  to  this  country,  but  we  cmn  be 
proud  of  the  contribatkUK  which  Afri- 
cans and  theh-  descendants  have  made  to 

the  United  States. 

Certainly  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  1863  was  one  of  the  most  noble 
acts  of  government  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  the  faith  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  in  the  Necro  people 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  contribution 
which  they  have  made,  against  great 
odds,  to  our  coimtry. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Centm-y  of  Freedom  Commission  would, 
among  other  things,  direct  its  attention 
to  acquainting  the  public  with  the  im- 
pressive accomplishmoits  that  Ameri- 
can Negroes  have  made  these  past  100 
years.  It  is  an  Impressive  record.  It  is 
a  record  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 
It  is  a  record  of  accomplishment  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  has  been 
given.  The  Commission  could  perform 
a  most  valuable  and  important  pubUc 
service  by  focusing  public  attention  on 
these  accomplishments  of  the  Negro 
people  of  America. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  jomt  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  200) 
to  establish  a  Century  of  Freedom  Com- 
mission, introduced  by  Mr.  Hui€phrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  year  1963  will  mark  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Kmanclpatlon 
Proclamation  which  gave  freedom  from 
slavery  to  4  million  men,  women,  and 
children;   and 

Whereas  the  ntunber  of  Negroes  now  liv- 
ing in  these  United  States  is  In  excess  of 
19  million;  and 

Whereas  the  Negro  race  has  shaken  off 
the  intangible  fetters  of  circumstance  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of 
America  and  given  prestige  to  its  cultural 
customs  and  mores;  and 

Whereas  the  Negro  has  readUy  and  un- 
fiinchingly  taken  up  arms  to  defend  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  every  war  since  Cripus 
Attucks  died  a  martyr  tor  freedom  in  the 
Boston  Massacre;  and 

Whereas  the  Negro  has  constantly  demon- 
strated his  dedication  to  the  American  spirit 
of  freedom  by  serving  in  key  educational, 
military   and   governmental   posts;    and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  the  ideals 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Negro  race  be 
reemphasized  and  given  wider  public 
knowledge  on  the  occasion  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  freedom:  and 
Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a 
nation  to  provide  for  the  proper  observance 
of  this  American  event  which  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  vital  force  in  our  history : 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in  order 
to  provide  for  appropriate  and  nationwide 
observances  and  the  coordination  of  cere- 
monies, there  Is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  "Century  of 
Freedom  Commission"  (hereafter  in  this 
Joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission ")  which  shall  be  composed  of  thirty 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  who  shall  be  ex- 
offlclo  members  of  the  Commission; 
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(2)  Three  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3)  Three  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(4)  Twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  who  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  or  his  representative. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  call  the  first  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  chairman.  The  Com- 
mission, at  Its  rllscretlon,  may  appoint 
honorary  members,  and  may  establish  an 
advisory  council  to  assist  in  its  work. 

(c)  Appointments  provided  for  in  this 
section,  with  the  exception  of  honorary  mem- 
bers, shall  be  made  within  a  period  of  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl.i  Joint 
resolution;  except  that  vacancies  may  be 
filled  after  such  period.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointments  were  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable  plans 
fOT  commemorating  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. In  developing  such  plans,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  due  consideration  to  any 
similar  and  related  plans  advanced  by  State, 
civic,  patriotic,  hereditary,  and  historical 
bodies,  and  may  designate  special  committees 
with  representation  from  the  above-men- 
tioned bodies  to  plan  and  conduct  specific 
ceremonies.  The  Commission  may  give  suit- 
able recognition  by  the  award  of  medals  and 
certificates  or  by  any  other  appropriate 
means  to  persons  and  organizations  for  out- 
standing achievements  In  preserving  the  cul- 
ture and  Ideals  of  the  Negro,  or  historical 
locations  connected  with  his  life. 

Sxc.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation Inviting  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  and  observe  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  historical 
event,  the  commemoration  of  which  Is  pro- 
vided for  herein. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  State, 
civic,  patriotic,  hereditary,  and  historical 
groups  and  with  Institutions  of  learning;  and 
to  call  upon  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  for  their  advice. 

(b)  The  Conunlssion,  to  such  extent  as  it 
finds  to  be  necessary,  may,  without  regard 
to  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
property  and  make  contracts,  expend  in  fur- 
therance of  this  Joint  resolution  funds 
donated  or  funds  received  in  piarsuance  of 
contracts  hereunder,  and  may  exercise  those 
powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  efficiently  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  The  National  Park  Service  is  desig- 
nated to  provide  all  general  administrative 
services  for  the  Commission. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  employ, 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  an  Executive  Di- 
rector and  such  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  annual 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  not  exceed  the  scheduled  rate 
of  basic  compensation  provided  for  grade 
GS-18  In  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission,  who  shall  keep  complete  rec- 
ords of  such  expenditures  and  who  shall 
account  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  not  later  than  September  l,  1962. 
a   report   presenting  the   preliminary  plan« 


develop«;d  by  It  pursuant  to  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. A  final  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Commission.  Including  an  accounting 
of  funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be 
made  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  by 
the  Commission  not  later  than  December  31. 
1964,  ujxjn  which  date  the  Commission  shall 
terminate. 

(d)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  its  termination 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  purposes  of  the  national  park 
system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission activities,  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Sec.  6.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  their  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  performing  their  duties. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  including  an  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  «1, 000.000  to  prepare  the  prelimi- 
nary and  final  plans  and  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission described  in  section  5^c)  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
LEASES  FOR  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  passed  a  law.  Public  Law 
87-200,  which  authorized  any  tobacco 
farmer  to  lease  any  part  of  his  allot- 
ment to  any  other  owner  or  operator  in 
the  same  county  up  to  5  acres.  In  order 
to  be  effective,  it  was  required  that  this 
lease  ag-reement  be  filed  with  the  ASC 
committee  office  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  in  no  event 
later  than  the  normal  planting  time  in 
the  county. 

This  law  was  made  nece.ssary  by  the 
fact  that  many  tobacco  allotments  were 
so  small  that  they  did  not  constitute 
enough  acreage  to  form  an  economic  unit 
on  which  the  farmer  could  make  a  living. 
I  suppoited  this  proposal  and  think  that 
it  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  our  tobacco 
producers. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  leasing  pro- 
gram, however,  hardship  ca.ses  have 
arisen  which  require  further  legislative 
action.  A  number  of  tobacco  farmers 
have  missed  the  deadline  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  filing  these  leases,  and  are  now 
faced  with  a  penalty  for  overplanting 
unless  some  relief  is  granted.  The  De- 
partment concedes  that  these  farmers 
thought  they  were  in  compliance  and 
would  like  to  allow  exemptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
no  authorization  for  such  relief  con- 
tained in  the  law  as  passed  last  year. 

I  introduce  herewith  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  this  authority.  A  similar 
joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House  yesterday.  It  has  the  full  support 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  201)  to 
amend  section  316  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the 
time  by  which  a  lease  transferring  a 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  may  be  filed, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadge.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 
Article     entitled      "Fathers     and     Sons." 
written    by    Senator    Jennings    Randolph, 
publlsiied  in  Parents'  Magazine. 


•EXCELLENCE  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
SERVICE"— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR JACKSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]  delivered  a 
notable  address,  entitled  "Excellence 
and  the  National  Service,"  to  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Senator  Jackson's  speech  sets  forth 
certain  lines  of  inquiry  planned  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Staffing  and  Operations,  which  he  heads. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excellence   and  the  National  Service 

(By  Senator  Henet  M.  Jackson) 
Admiral  Rose,  distinguished  guests,  fac- 
ulty, and  members  of  the  college.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  Join  In  this  graduation 
ceremony.  This  is  a  happy  day  for  you — and 
a  fortunate  day  for  our  country. 

This  is  a  unique  college.  Nowadays,  you 
know,  most  colleges  don't  graduate  you — 
they  parole  you  to  the  alumni  association. 
which  is  a  gentlemanly  way  of  putting  the 
bite  on   you  for  the   rest  of  your  life. 

I  know  you  will  never  forget  that  you 
stand  in  the  high  tradition  of  this  col- 
lege. You  have  had  a  chance  to  let  your 
minds  range  over  the  perplexing  problems  of 
national  security  and  to  gain  fresh  insights 
into  the  complexity  of  the  issues  that  face 
our  decisionmakers.  An  awareness  of  the 
interrelationship  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  factors  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
in  the  field  of  human  affairs  to  which  you 
are  devoting  your  lives.  You  should  go  to 
your  next  duties  better  equipped  than  before 
to  share  in  the  great  tasks  of  national  se- 
curity— because  you  better  understand  the 
problems  of  your  coworkers  in  these  tasks 
in  the  Pentagon.  State,  the  Budget  Btu-eau, 
Treasury — and  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  graduation  cere- 
monies to  say  that  our  Nation  faces  a  time 
of    testing  as  fateful   as  any   in   its  history. 
It   also   happens   to  be   true — which  is  a 
nasty  habit  of  commonplaces. 

What  is  true  for  us  Is  necessarily  true  for 
our  adversaries  as  well.  They  too  face  a  time 
of  testing  They  have  mobilized  for  It. 
They  know  what  they  want.  They  have 
their  plans  for  getting  it.  They  will  use 
every  trick  of  the  trade,  including  some  we 
have  not  heard  of  yet,  and  every  resource 
that  can  be  diverted  from  essential  civUian 


needs  to  achieve,  In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  words, 
their  gotil  of  burying  us. 

Let  ua  not  luiderestlmate  the   adversary. 

But,  even  moru  Important,  let  us  not  un- 
derestimate ourselves. 

The  United  Slates  Is  a  strong,  dynamic, 
purposeful,  but  impatient  nation.  Preoc- 
cupied, as  we  are  almost  all  of  the  time, 
with  each  new  d^iy's  quota  of  problems,  not 
to  mention  Its  fi-ustratlons.  pin-pricks,  and 
minor  setbacks,  we  sometimes  forget  how 
different  today  is  from.  say.  1947.  It  Is. 
perhaps,  wise  new  and  then  to  look  back 
as  well  as  ahead. 

We  have  come  far  in  the  past  15  years. 
It  was  Just  15  years  and  1  week  ago — on 
June  5,  1947 — that  Secretary  of  State  George 
Catlett  Marshall  made  what  is  surely  the 
most  Important  commencement  address  ever 
given — leading  directly  to  the  Marshall  plan 
for  European  recovery. 

Then  we  wondered  whether  communism 
might  not  take  over  in  France  and  Italy. 
Germany  and  Japan  were  prostrate,  shat- 
tered in  defeat,  their  economies  in  shambles. 
Greece  was  In  the  throes  of  civil  war.  The 
bulldog  British,  In  a  remarkable  act  of  na- 
tional self -discipline,  had  Imposed  austerity 
on  themselves  as  a  means  of  rebuilding  the 
foundation  of  th«lr  national  greatness.  The 
mighty  power  of  the  greatest  military  es- 
tablishment ever  built — the  American  Armed 
Forces  of  World  War  II — had  been  demobi- 
lized In  pellmell  haste  and  was  in  disarray. 
We  wondered  whether  we  could  afford  $14 
billion  for  defensi?. 

Today,  how  different  our  problems  are: 
From  Japan  eastward  across  the  United 
States  to  Weste-n  Europe,  the  economies 
are  booming — so  that  our  economic  problems 
£ire  the  problems  of  surpluses  not  short- 
ages. How  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  like  to 
trade  economic  jToblems  with  us.  Our  al- 
lies have  become  so  strong  that  we  have  a 
few  problems  with  them  now  and  then — but 
the  differences  that  beset  the  Moscow-Pei- 
plng  axis  should  help  us  to  see  our  problems 
with  our  allies  In  a  truer  perspective.  Hun- 
dreds of  mlllionf  of  people  have  won  their 
Independence  in  what  is  siirely  the  most 
radical  political  '.ransformation  ever  accom- 
plished wtihout  enormous  bloodshed  and 
violence.  We  will  have  our  differences  and 
difficulties  with  .he  new  nations — but  their 
desire  for  independence,  for  nationhood  Is, 
if  we  but  keep  things  In  perspective,  a  build- 
ing block  of  a  decent  world  order. 

Today  in  short,  our  problem  Is  to  use 
our  strength  wisely — whereas  only  15  years 
ago  it  was  to  create  strength  out  of  weak- 
ness. 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  build  strength 
than  to  tise  it  wisely.  It  is  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  to  carry  the 
main  burden  of  leadership  in  the  new  tasks 
of  the  new  day.  He  cannot  delegate  the 
great  decisions  on  which  the  course  of 
events  will  turn  to  any  council  or  commit- 
tee. The  responsibility  Is  his.  In  the  set- 
ting of  the  sixties  it  is  more  difficult  to  exer- 
ci.se  this  responsibility  than  ever  before.  It 
is  therefore  all  tie  more  important  that  the 
key  departments  and  agencies  give  the  Pres- 
ident efficient,  steady,  large-minded  support. 

Standards  of  performance  adequate  for 
quieter  times  w  11  not  do.  State,  Defense, 
the  military  services,  the  economic  agencies, 
and  the  rest  of  our  Government  must  meet 
new  tests  of  excellence.  Yes.  and  Congress, 
too. 

Last  month  ,he  Senate  of  the  United 
States  established  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Staffing  and  Operations  and 
asked  it  to  make  a  study  of  how  well  our 
Government  is  ;itaffed  to  conduct  national 
security  operations. 

The  subcommittee's  inquiry  is  based  on  the 
simple  proposition  that  the  No.  1  task  is  to 
get  the  right  men  into  the  right  jobs  at  the 
right  time  and  t)  make  it  possible  for  them 


to  do  a  Job.  Men  rise  to  responsibility,  if 
they  are  given  half  a  chance.  The  subcom- 
mittee's modest  goal  is  to  help  them  get 
half  a  chance. 

Robert  Lovett  said  It  best  In  1960: 

"The  authority  of  the  Individual  executive 
must  be  restored.  •  •  •  Committees  cannot 
effectively  replace  the  decisionmaking  power 
of  the  Individual  who  takes  the  oath  of  of- 
fice; nor  can  committees  provide  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  leadership." 

President  Kennedy  has  made  an  Impres- 
sive effort  to  shape  the  Government's  ma- 
chinery on  this  principle.  It  is  the  right 
philosophy  of  operations  and  we  should  push 
forward  with  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  mention 
three  problems  that  need  special  attention. 

First.  We  should  carry  on  with  new  vigor 
the  fight  against  overstafflng  in  the  national 
security  departments  and  agencies. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth — especial- 
ly if  they  are  all  In  the  soup  to  begin 
with. 

One  must  distinguish  between  operations, 
like  running  a  military  base,  where  the  size 
of  the  organization  mtist  be  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Job,  and  decisionmak- 
ing, where,  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  is 
a  negative  correlation  between  quantity  of 
staff  and  quality  of  advice. 

In  policymaking  more  people  make  for 
more  layering,  more  clearances,  more  con- 
currences, more  warm  bodies  in  air-condi- 
tioned committee  rooms.  A  good  staff  is  a 
small  staff.  If  It  always  has  much  more  to 
do  than  It  can  possibly  do,  It  will  do  what 
is  Important,  and  not  make  difficulties  in 
order  to  make  work. 

It  Is  hard.  I  know,  to  devise  a  successful 
attack  on  this  problem  of  overstafftng.  We 
must  be  prepared.  I  believe,  to  consider  the 
abolition  or  sharp  curtailment  of  entire  ac- 
tivities when  these  have  become  obsolete  or 
of  marginal  importance.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  give  top  officers  more  freedom  to 
hire,  fire,  and  promote.  And  by  'blearer 
delegations  of  authority,  we  must  reduce  the 
number  of  people  and  agencies  that  get  In 
on  every  act — and  elt>ow  for  recognition  at 
every  curtain  call. 

Second.  We  need  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  role  of  the  expert  in  the  policy  proc- 
ess. 

Specialized  competence  is  increaoingly  re- 
quired to  deal  with  national  affairs.  Most 
of  the  President's  decisions  demand  expert 
advice — economic,  military,  scientific,  diplo- 
matic, and  so  on. 

Yet  an  expert  is  a  difficult  man  to  have 
around  the  house. 

His  advice  within  his  specialty  merits  clos- 
est attention.  But  expertness  demands  nar- 
rowness. We  focus  In  order  to  get  grenter 
depth  perception — but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  panoramic  view.  And  the  expert  is  often 
the  last  man  to  recognize  how  little  he  sees. 
He  is  tempted  to  confuse  the  microcosm  with 
the  macrocosm — and  we  have  seen  experts 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  claim 
the  authority  to  speak  definitively  on  issues 
foreign  to  their  areas  of  competence. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  good  scientists. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  their  con- 
tributions to  our  national  welfare.  But  I 
have  often  been  astonished  by  a  political 
naivete  which  is  almost  childlike  In  its 
simplicity  and  would  be  touching  were  it  not 
dangerous  to  themselves  and  others.  In 
their  own  fields  they  may  recognize  how 
much  they  do  not  know  and  how  tentative 
their  Judgments  must  be — but  let  them 
step  outside  their  fields  and  all  too  often 
they  see  things  black  and  white. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  mastering 
the  problem  of  using  experts.  We  must 
recognize  that  no  one  is  a  specialist  in  read- 
ing the  future  and  that  in  policymaking 
the  advice  of  the  expert  must  be  filtered 
through  the  only  policy  computer  yet  de- 
vised—the minds  of  responsible  leaders. 


Third.  The  time  is  overdue  for  a  career 
development  program  to  discover  and  train 
men  who  have  the  aptitude  for  policymak- 
ing and  administration. 

Excellence  In  the  high  posts  of  Govern- 
ment Is  the  key  to  the  succe&s  of  all  our 
efforts  In  foreign  and  defense  policy.  The 
President  and  his  chief  lieutenants  are 
critically  dependent  on  top  career  men  who 
have  the  gift  of  seeing  problems  whole,  of 
devising  policies  to  meet  them,  and  of  ad- 
ministering complex  operations. 

In  an  age  identified  as  It  is  with  the  ex- 
pert— the  scientist — we  have  too  often  un- 
derestimated the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
erallst. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  sjrstems  ever 
devised  by  man  for  getting  things  done. 
The  successful  functioning  of  this  system 
depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  it  up  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  relationships  which  enable  it  to  work 
at  all  Yet  among  large  employers  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  virtually  alone  in  not  having  a 
career  development  program  to  discover  and 
train  officials  for  top  policy  and  executive 
tasks. 

In  fact,  present  arrangements  almost  force 
men  to  concentrate  In  their  careers  on  the 
particular  problems  and  special  concerns 
of  a  single  bureau  or  service. 

In  terms  of  their  own  needs,  the  Armed 
Forces  have  done  much  better.  The  very 
term  "general  officer"  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  men  with  broad  training  and  ex- 
perience and  a  largeness  of  mind.  Attend- 
ance at  this  college  or  the  National  War 
College  or  their  equivalent,  together  with  a 
tour  of  duty  In  a  Joint  or  International  com- 
mand, is  virtually  required  for  those  men 
who  attain  general  officer  rank. 

A  comparable  effort  is  needed  throughout 
Government,  but  especially  in  State.  De- 
fense, and  the  other  agencies  concerned  with 
national  security,  to  provide  civilian  officials 
with  wide  backgrounds  of  training  and  ex- 
perience and  to  expose  a  selected  group  of 
military  officers  to  day-to-day  tasks  in  areas 
usually  left  to  civilians. 

We  do  not  have  any  leadership  aptitude 
tests  or  leadership  achievement  tests  by 
which  we  can  select  tomorrow's  leaders  on 
the  basis  of  their  answers  to  a  set  of  mul- 
tiple-choice questions.  They  must  be  dis- 
covered by  letting  them  distinguish  them- 
selves in  a  variety  of  Jobs  and  trained  by 
requiring  them  to  exercise  their  abilities  in 
a  variety  of  tasks. 

My  friends,  whatever  your  next  assign- 
ment, you  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you. 

At  a  recent  commencement  Bob  Hopes 
advice  to  the  young  people  going  out  into 
the  world  was:  Don't  go.  But  that  choice  is 
not  available,  attractive  as  it  sometimes 
seenis. 

The  work  you  undertake — whether  civilian 
or  miUtary.  in  this  country  or  overseas — 
will  be  exacting.  It  wlU  have  Its  full  quota 
of  frustration  and  disappointment.  But  it 
will  be  rewarding,  for  it  serves  the  cause  of 
freedom . 

The  tasks  ahead  will  tax  our  rich  re- 
sources of  talent  and  determination  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  We  must  live  with  the 
sword  but  not  by  it.  Our  military  forces 
are  the  great  shield  behind  which  we  work 
to  build  a  better  world. 

We  shall  do  so  by  strengthening  the  center 
of  freedom,  by  building  a  powerful,  pros- 
perous, loyal  partnership  of  the  free  men 
who  live  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  com- 
munity. It  is  here.  In  this  great  commu- 
nity of  freedom,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  future  lie — rising  from  the  truly  revo- 
lutionary idea  that  men  need  not  choose 
between  material  progress  and  Individual 
liberty. 

A  false  fear  of  the  unknown  and  obses- 
sion with  the  perils  ahead  will  confuse  our 
Judgment  and  paralyze  our  efforts.    We  must 
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know  that  the  future  Is  the  history  we  make 
day  by  day — and  the  page  we  ar«  working 
on  Is  bright  with  promise.  So,  let's  get  on 
with  it. 


MEXICO'S  ROLE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  published  on 
June  9,  1962,  a  most  interesting  article, 
by  Marion  Wilhelm,  on  Mexico  and 
President  L6pez  Mateos.  The  article 
deals  with  the  Mexican  postre  volution - 
ary  experience  in  democratic,  economic, 
and  social  progress  and  the  implications 
(A.  that  experience  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  a 
great  deal  to  gain  from  the  closest  col- 
laboration; and,  working  together,  the 
two  countries  have  much  to  give  to  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  as  this  article 
notes,  that  great  importance  attaches 
to  the  impending  visit  of  President  Ken- 
*  nedy  to  Mexico,  on  the  invitation  of 
President  L6pez  Mateos,  the  outstand- 
ing Mexican  and  hemispheric  leader. 
This  personal  visit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
express,  above  all  else,  our  high  esteem 
and  friendly  sentiments  for  the  people 
ol  Mexico  and  our  great  admiration  for 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  that 
nation  during  the  past  few  decades. 

At  the  same  time,  the  meeting  of  the 
two  Presidents  will  provide  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  a  review  of  the  current 
situation  and  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other 
matters  of  common  concern.  I  hope  that 
from  this  meeting  will  come  greater  un- 
derstanding, greater  cordiality  in  every 
aspect  of  Mexican-United  States  rela- 
tions, and  a  more  effective  and  more 
unified  approach  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  to  all  hemispheric  problems.  The 
close  collaboration  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  is  basic  to  the  security  and 
common  progress  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  previously  referred 
to  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    June 

9.  19«2] 

Mexico's  Role 

(By  Marlon  Wllhelm) 

Mexico  CrrT.— President  Kennedys  con- 
versations here  late  this  month  with  Mexican 
President  L6pez  Mateos  could  be  the  most 
significant  since  Presidents  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  and  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  met  In 
Monterrey  In  1943. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  crossed  the  southern  border 
in  recognition  of  Mexico's  wartime  contribu- 
tions to  his  good-neighbor  policy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  comes  to  ask  Mexico's  peace- 
time support  or  his  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mexico's  partnership  against  the  Com- 
munist peril  today  is  no  less  important  than 
Its  alinement  against  the  Axis  powers  during 
World  War  n.  and  President  Kennedy  will 
find  a  willing  adviser  when  he  sits  down  to 
talks  In  Mexico  City  June  29  to  July  l  with 
the  democratic  revolutionary  leader  of  Latin 
America. 

LIBraAL    CONFIDANT 

Seftor  L6pez  Mateos  holds  this  distinction 
not  only  as  the  chief  executive  of  Latin 
America's  oldest  and  moat  successful  revolu- 


tion, but  as  a  confidant  of  Its  liberal  demo- 
cratic presidents. 

He  is  expected  to  press  for  U.S.  compre- 
hension of  the  economic  changes  which  the 
liberal  governments  are  making  to  win  the 
democratic  struggle  with  international  com- 
munism and  its  aggressive  hemispheric 
agjent,  Cuba's  Pldel  Castro. 

Sefior  L6pez  Mateos  is  more  than  a  match 
for  Seftor  Castro.  He  is  handing  out  land 
to  peasants,  but  without  confiscation.  He 
is  nationalizing  production,  but  through  the 
"Mexlcanlzatlon"  of  investment  capital  in 
associftion  with   foreign  companies. 

REFORM    CONSCIOUS 

Pres.dent  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress 
with  Latin  America  Is  also  reform  conscious 
but  Mexicans  feel  It  could  be  sjibotaged  if 
U.S.  business  interests  do  not  support  it. 

This  will  be  brought  out  during  the  Presi- 
dential talks  p>robably  as  follows: 

Foreign  Investors  should  be  willing  to  mix 
their  capital  with  Latin  American  capital  tt-i 
permit,  national  control  of  basic  Industries 
under  the  free  enterprise  system,  a  moderate 
solution  to  the  otherwise  inevitable  threat 
of  nationalization. 

PRESEJENT  l6pEZ    MATEOS    MEETTNC    KENNEDY 
SOON 

In  Mexico,  foreign  capital  is  being  wel- 
comed under  this  highly  profitable  "51  per- 
cent" control  formula,  backed  up  by  tax  in- 
centives and  a  free  currency  exchange.  Many 
American  companies  are  happy  with  the  ar- 
rangement. But  some  are  fighting  It  as 
socialism  if  not  communism. 

International  banks  should  be  ready  to 
loan  directly  to  Latin  American  governments 
In  support  of  economic  development,  as 
well  a:;  to  private  enterprise. 

Mexico  Is  encouraged  by  the  World  Bank's 
reported  approval  of  the  first  long-term  loan 
to  Its  newly  nationalized  electric  power 
Industry,  a  loan  which  also  sets  another 
precedent  because  it  will  finance  a  complete 
electrification  program  rather  than  a  single 
specific  project. 

Price  stabilization,  however.  Is  the  only 
real  and  lasting  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  hemisphere,  since  price  losses  in  the 
world  market  of  Latin  American  raw  ma- 
terials outweigh  all  the  incoming  loans. 

Mexican  sugar  is  an  Immediate  case  in 
point  as  Congress  considers  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  discontinue  bonus 
prices  under  the  quota  system  which  has 
favored  friendly  Latm  American  countries. 

Lead,  zinc,  and  coffee  are  other  exporte  in 
trouble. 


STATISTICS  ON  OLDER  PEOPLE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
and  chart  setting  forth  current  facts 
about  the  Nation's  older  people  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamara],  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  be  inserted  in 
the  bcdy  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  chart  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some   Current    Facts    About    the    Nation's 

Older  People 

their  numbers  are  growing  rapidly 

The  number  of  people  65  and  over  ap- 
proached 17'.  million  in  mid-1962  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  the  rate  of  well  over 
1.000  a  day.  The  number  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  in  the  40  years  between  1960 
and  2<XX).  reaching  25  million  by  1980  and 
more  than  30  million  by  2000. 

Over  the  decade  1950  to  1960.  the  popula- 
tion 6;5  and  older  grew  by  about  one-third 
In  Floj-lda  and  Arizona,  It  more  than  doubled 


In  1900,  only  1  person  in  25  waa  68  or 
older.  Today,  the  proportion  Is  1  In  every 
11  for  the  Nation  and  U  as  high  aa  1  in  9 
in  a  numt>cr  of  our  States.  Iowa  has  the 
highest  proportion  (11.9  percent)  and  Mis- 
souri next  highest  (11.7  percent). 

Of  our  171/3  million  older  people,  more  than 
one-third  have  passed  their  75th  birthday. 
About  1  million  people  are  past  85. 

On  reaching  65.  women  now  have  a  life 
expecUncy  of  15.5  years;  men.  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  12.7  years. 

THE    MAJORITY    ARE    WOMEN 

Mure  than  9  million  of  those  past  65  are 
women.  There  are  12  women  over  65  for 
every  10  men  and  this  disparity  Increases 
with  age  to  reach  16  to  10  at  age  85  and 
older. 

On  farms,  however,  there  are  only  84  aged 
women  for  every  100  aged  men. 

States  in  which  tlie  male  aged  population 
exceeds  the  female  by  a  significant  number 
are  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  the  Dakotas 
and  Wyoming. 

NEARLY    ONE-THIBD    LIVE    IN    BUBAL    ABBAS 

More  than  5  million  of  our  elderly  people 
live  on  farms  or  In  small  towns.  In  six 
States— Alaska,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Vermont^ 
as  many  as  60  percent  of  the  aged  live  In 
rural  areas,  double  the  proportion  nation- 
wide. 

In  many  small  towns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, one  out  of  every  four  or  five  persons 
is  65  or  older. 

MANY     ARE     WmOWED 

More  than  half  of  all  women  65  and  over 
and  one  in  five  of  the  men  are  widowed.  Of 
women  75  and  over,  nearly  7  out  of  every 
10  are  widows. 

Only  about  half  of  all  aged  persons — fewer 
than  four-tenths  of  the  women,  but  more 
than  seven-tenths  of  the  men— are  married 
and  living  with  the  spouse. 

MOST     LIVE     INDEPENDENTLY 

Fewer  than  1  la  every  25  aged  persons 
lives  In  an  Institution.  Only  one  In  every 
four  or  five  lives  alone  or  lodges.  The  vast 
majority— more  than  four-fifths  of  the  men 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  women— live 
with  a  related  person. 

For  the  men,  this  related  person  Is  usually 
the  wife. 

But  for  the  women— because  they  tend  to 
outlive  their  husbands— this  related  person 
is  Just  as  likely  to  be  a  son.  daughter,  or 
other  relative. 

THE    VAST    MAJORPTY    RECEU'E    SOCIAL    SECURrTY 
BENEFITS 

Practically  all  of  the  men  65  and  over  (96 
percent)  and  the  very  great  majority  (nearly 
nine-tenths)  of  the  women  now  have  some 
cash  income  from  a  public  Income-malnte- 
nn'ice  program  or  from  employment. 

Fewer  than  one-fourth  have  earnings 
either  ns  workers  or  as  wives  of  workers;  al- 
most all  of  those  with  earnings  are  also  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  social  securltv 
pr'ipxnm. 

Nearly  12  million  people  over  65— more 
than  two-thirds  of  tiie  total  aged  popula- 
tion—now draw  social  security  benefits 
(OASDI).  (Benefits  under  this  program  are 
also  being  paid  to  many  other  older  persons 
who  are  not  yet  C5:  men  and  women  aged 
62  to  64.  and  older  disabled  workers.) 

Persons  currently  drawing  social  security 
benefits,  or  eligible  to  do  so  if  they  retire, 
make  up  three-fourths  of  the  total  popu- 
lation over  65  and  as  much  as  95  percent  of 
the  population  now  reaching  65. 

Old-age  assistance  is  currently  paid  to  2.2 
million  aged  persons:  about  one-third  of 
the.se  cases  are  on  the  rolls  because  their 
social  security  benefits  do  not  meet  their 
needs  or  because  advanced  age,  large  medical 
bills,  or  other  emergencies  have  exhausted 
their  resources.    Of  persons  now  being  added 
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to  the  rolls,  about  every  other  one  Is  a  social  Private  medical  costs  for  aged  persons  av- 

security  beneficiary.  eraged  $177  per  capita  in  a  year  (1957-58), 

INCOMES  ARE  LOW  i"  coutrast  to  $86  for  younger  persons.     Of 

Except  for  full-time  earnings— which  very  *^^    Public    expenditures    for    medical    care, 

few   of   the    aged   have— the   sources   of   in-  "f*"y  one-fifth   is   in    behalf   of   the   aged, 

come  of  the  aged  are  no:  the  kind  that  yield  T         ^  ^°  percent  of  total  public  expendi- 

large  amounts  ^'^^  ^'^^  patient  care  in  hospitals  goes  for 

The  average  monthly  old-age  benefit  paid  ^"^atnient  of  the  aged,  triple  their  numerical 

to  retired  workers  under  OASDI.  for  example,  ^'^^f^'^^^'^,,    ,    ^ 

is  about  »76  for  all  those  on  the  rolls  and  ""^^  ^^]  °^  ^^^"^  ^^^'^  any  health  insur- 

$80  for  those  novi   coming  on  the  rolls.  ^^^  ^  /^^^P  '"  Paying  their  medical  costs. 

Widows'     benelits     average     considerably  J^°^^  '■,^°  *°"1^  ^^"^  ^^"^  greatest  difficulty 

lower   and   every  study   has   shown  that,  as  ,  meeting  medical  bUls— the  retired,  those 

a    group,    aged    widows    have    an    especially  *'""  ^°'^''^^  incomes   and  the  persons  with 
hard  time  making  ends  meet. 

Old-age  assistance  recipients  received  an 
average  of  $72  08  in  March,  of  which  $57.74 
was  in  the  form  of  money  payments  to 
recipients  and  $14.34  in  vendor  payments 
for   medical   care      In   a  half   dozen   States, 

the     average     of     all     assistance — for     both  .^tate 
maintenance  and  medical  care — was  $50  or 
less. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  more  than  half  of 
all  persons  65  and  older — 27  percent  of  the 

men  and  74  jjercent  of  the  women — had  less 

than  $1,000  total  cash  Income  in  I960:  fewer  y,,,^i 
than  one  in  four  had  as  much  as  $2,000. 

Two-person    families    with    a    head   65    or  ■4}:'^^""''' 

older  had  median  money  incomes  of  $2,530  \rm,„',, 

in  1960.  less  than  half  that  for  younger  two-  ATk-mi^if.'//... '_[['.'/.. 

person  families.     The  median  for  aged  per-  (  ilifi.rma 

sons   living    alone    was    only    $1,055.  (onn,.r'tk-ut 

Incomes  are  especially  low  in  rural  areas.  !».ii\v,in-. ...'.''"..' 

The  median  morey  Income  in   1960  for  the  I'i^triri  of  Columbia 

aged    living    in    rural    farm    areas    was   only  Klori.i:i 

$740.  more  than  8200  below  that  for  all  per-  ',  j'./^'^^'Ji' 

sons  65  and  over.  Mnho.. ..]'"". 1111 

Many  older  persons  have   assets   accumu-  Illinois 

lated   in   earlier   yetu-s   to  supplement   their  j'J^.'g'"" 

income.     But.    ir.    general,    those    with    the  K:ins;i.<  111111111111 

"smallest  incomes  are  the  least  likely  to  have  Kcnuicky .•?*•.. 

other  financial  resources.     And,  for  the  usual  I-oiLsmna 

retired  person,  most  of  the  savings  are  tied  \}![r""ian;{  '" 

up  in  their  homes  or  in  life  Insurance,  rather  .M:i.ssuliuscitsllllll 

than  in  a  form  readily  convertible  to  cash.  .Miciiifim 

.Minnf.>^)ta 

BUDGET    CC'STS    EXCEED    INCOMES  .\1  iv-ls^ippi.. 

The  cost  of  a  '  modest  but  adequate"  level  .Mis-ouri 

Of  living  for  a  retired  elderly  couple  renting  sV^raska' "11111111! 

a  home  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Sv\a&a... ..'.'.'...'.'... 

Labor    Statistics    to    range    from    $2,390    to  N.  w  il;iini>sliiro 

$3,110  for  20  larije  cities  in  the  autumn  of  Niw  .i.T.-i.y 

,-'                                   '  Nrw  .Mexico 

1959.  N.»  Vorlc 

This  budget  applies  to  a  retired  man  and  North  Carolina 

wife  in  reasonab.y  good  health  for  this  age  North  Dalcots 

who   require   no   unusual    medical   or   other  (Hi'i'liiouia 

services.     (It  dCH«  not  make  allowances  for  orison, .111111111-. 

any  savings  thai    result  from   home  owner-  ]'('nu.>-\ivauia 

ship)  Rhodr  l.iarj<i 

jLl     ,      .     ^                 .          .   ^.        ^            ...      *  .^outh  (  arolina 

Their   budget    costs   relative   to   costs   for  south  Dakota 

younger   adults   are   about    the  same   for   all  Tcninsitc 

goods  and  services  combined,  but  are  50  to  71*'^^'' 

75  percent  higher  for  medical  care  and  20  y'riiumt 

to   45   percent   higher   for  housing.  Virginia. .1111111111. 

MANY  HAVE  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  \vi'<t' VirjrinLi' 

The  aged  person  has  a  1  in  6  chance  of  go-  WiM.m'sin.. 

ing  to  a  hospital  In  a  given  year.  \\  yduunp 

Persons  over  65  spend  two  to  three  times 
as  many  days  in  hospitals,  on  the  average,  as 
do  younger  persons. 

Chronic  conditions,  which  occur  with 
much  greater  frequency  at  the  older  ages, 
limit  the  activity  of  more  than  one-third  of 
all  persons  aged  65-74  and  more  than  half 
of  those  aged  75  or  older. 

Elderly  farm  f  imilies  suffer  more  disabling 
illnesses  than  co  urban  residents.  Nearly 
half  of  all  aged  persons  residing  in  rural 
areas,  in  comparison  to  39  percent  of  the 
urban,  have  chronic  conditions  which  limit 
their  activity.  3ed  disability  days  p«-  per- 
son per  year  average  17  for  the  rural  farm 
aged  In  contrast  to  11.8  for  the  urban. 


major  chronic  health  problems — are  the  least 
likely  to  have  the  advantage  of  any  health 
insurance  covera^. 

In  24  States,  there  are  now  Kerr-Mills 
programs  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
But  only  88.000  aged  persons — one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  aged  jxjpulatlon — received 
help    under   these   programs   in    March. 

Five  States — New  York.  Massachusetts, 
California.  Michigan,  and  'West  Virginia — ac- 
counted for  83  percent  of  all  recipients  and 
for  90  percent  of  all  Medical  Assistance  Act 
pajinents. 
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ATTITUDE     TOWARD     U.S.     TESTS 
ENCOURAGING,  USIA  FINDS 


THEIR  MEDICAL  COSTS  ARE  GREATER 

Medical  costs  thus  become  higher  during 
the  period  of  Hie  when  Income  shrinks  and 
when  there  Is  leas  opportunity  to  spread  the 
cost  burden  tluough   health  Insurance. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  attention  was  called  today  by  a  con- 
stituent to  an  excellent  news  article 
published  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  of 
June  10.  The  Columbus  Dispatch  is  a 
leading  newspaper  in  the  State  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  junior  Senator. 

This  news  article  was  written  by  Carl 
DeBloom,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  factually 


correct  statement  and  his  objective  in- 
terpretation of  the  encouraging  findings 
made  by  USIA  officials  of  the  attitude 
in  the  free  world  toward  the  nuclear 
atmospheric  tests  recently  reluctantly 
undertaken  by  our  Nation,  following  our 
giving  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
every  opportunity  to  agree  to  ban  such 
tests,  provided  adequate  safeguards  were 
set. 

It  is  evident  that  Carl  DeBloom  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  he  has  been  in 
the    Nation's   Capital    as   chief    of    the 


-^ 
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Washington  bureau,  has  rapidly  forged 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
reporters  commenting  on  what  takes 
place  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
throughout  the  world  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tivities here  in  Washington. 

I  consider  his  article  an  important  one, 
worthy  of  being  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  June  10. 

19621 

Attttl-de   Toward   U.S.  Tests   Encouraging. 

USIA   PiKDS 

(By  Carl  DeBloom) 

Washington. — The  U.S.  Information 
Agency  probably  has  one  of  the  toughest 
celling  Jobs  any  salesman  has  ever  faced — 
convincing  the  world  It  should  "buy"  a 
product   that  could  destroy  civilization. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced  that 
this  Nation  would  resume  nuclear  testing 
because  of  prevlotis  testing  by  the  Russians, 
USIA  was  handed  the  task  of  telling  the 
peoples  of  foreign  nations  "It  is  for  your  own 
good." 

The  task  compares  with  the  assignment  of 
convincing  a  youngster  that  a  big  dose  of 
castor  oil  is  good  for  him.  Even  those  few 
youngsters  who  might  agree  don't  really  like 
it. 

Now  t^at  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere is  weU  underway  USIA  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  check  its  efforts.  Generally 
the  results  seem  encouraging  although  there 
la  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  were  swayed 
by  USIA's  efforts. 

Some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  agency 
to  get  the  United  States"  story  across  were 
these : 

The  President's  statement  of  March  2  an- 
nouncing the  tests  and  explaining  the  rea- 
sons wajB  sent  to  95  USIA  posts  overseas. 
It  was  quickly  translated  into  local  languages 
to  be  run  In  full  in  newspapers. 

Additional  statements  have  been  handled 
in  a  similar  manner.  Favorable  editorials 
and  cartoons  from  the  free-world  press  have 
been  made  available  to  foreign  newspapers. 

A  one-reel  film  outlining  the  necessity  for 
international  agreement  on  nuclear  testing, 
called  "Gateway  to  Peace,"  has  been  sent  to 
106  countries.  Distributed  In  22  languages 
the  film  stresses  the  Soviet  refusal  to  accept 
such  an  agreement. 

Another  film  stressing  the  same  theme  fol- 
lowed on  April  13.  Titled  "The  Search  for 
a  Treaty,"  It  Is  available  in  106  countries 
and  is  based  on  Kennedy's  March  2  message. 

Supplementing  these  documentary  films 
are  newsreel  clips  covering  the  March  2  state- 
ment. USIA  made  the  clips  available  in 
both  16-and  35-mllllmeter  versions. 

The  USIA  radio  service  gave  wide  coverage 
to  th,>  March  2  announcement.  Private  In- 
dustry with  International  afflliation  gave  a 
hand  and  350  firms  distributed  copies. 

A  study  of  the  heavy  news  coverage  after 
testing  resumed  leads  USIA  to  characterize 
press  reaction  as  "tolerant  understanding. ' 

•'Pew  (newspapers)  took  a  hard  position 
for  or  against  the  U.S.  action,"  USIA  says. 
"Moet  comment  included  qualifying  state- 
ments, and  the  effect  was  to  soften  the 
chosen  position." 

Beyond  the  general  health  factor,  the  most 
common  overriding  fear  was  the  specter  of  a 
never-ending  nuclear  arms  race  leading  to 
world  disaster,  the  survey  showed. 

Most  critical  comment  came  from  Africa, 
Syria,  Iraq,  India  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Generally,  the  opposition  was 
against  nuclear  testing  by  any  nation,  in- 
cluding Russia. 


The  United  States  received  strong  support 
from  Western  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
the  CENTO  countries.  These  same  coun- 
tries also  were  highly  critical  of  the  Soviets 
for  breaking  the  test  moratorium. 

With  Russia  threat€nlng  to  resume  testing, 
it  appears  USIA  will  have  a  continuous  Job 
of  sugar  coating  this  nasty  tasting  pill 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  known  cure  for 
those  bitten  by  the  war  bug. 


FRANCO'S  DESPERATE  HOURS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  evident  to  the  world  that  dictator 
Franco  is  in  trouble  and  that  these  are 
Franco's  desperate  hours.  Recently  in 
this  Chamber  I  stated,  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  our  bases  in  Spain 
and  our  foreign  assistance  program,  that 
we  would  do  well  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  proceeding  further,  and  that  we 
should  not  permit  this  dictator,  who  is 
suppressing  freedom  in  his  country,  to 
consider  that  he  has  us  "over  the  barrel" 
and  that  he  can  extort  money  from  us. 

Furthermore,  I  took  a  very  dim  view 
of  foreign  assistance  being  given  by  this 
Nation  to  dictatorships,  such  as  Franco's 
in  Spain,  and  Duvalier's  in  Haiti,  where 
year  after  year  we  have  given  aid  and 
year  after  year  the  inhabitants  have 
been  held  in  helplessness,  misery,  and 
squalor,  without  civil  liberties. 

In  the  New  York  Post  there  is  a  fine 
editorial  which  states: 

Rumblings  inside  Franco  Spain  grow 
steadily  louder  and  full  of  portent.  The 
Generalissimo  shows  rising  symptoms  of 
panic  as  the  opposition  spreads:  new  meas- 
ures of  oppression  are  accompanied  by  des- 
perate efforts  to  brand  as  "Communist"  every 
variety  of  conservative.  Catholic,  and  mon- 
archist disaffection  from  his  decaying 
despotism . 

After  all,  23  years  of  tyranny  must 
have  broken  many  free  spirits,  and  the 
machinery  of  modem  dictatorship  is  not 
easily  destroyed.  Still  enough  has  al- 
ready happened  to  suggest  Franco  is  in 
his  deepest  distress  since  he  smasiied  the 
Spanish  Republic. 

For  Spaniards  who  have  kept  alive  the 
vision  of  liberation,  these  are  dramatic 
moments.  One  yearns  to  hear  more 
voices  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  their 
flght  for  freedom. 

In  this  connection,  in  John  Gunther's 
recent  great  work  "Inside  Europe  To- 
day," he  said: 

One  lesson  that  may  well  be  drawn  from 
all  this  is  that  it  is  always  dangerous  for  a 
democracy,  like  the  United  States,  to  become 
too  closely  Involved  with  a  dictator  or  semi- 
dictator,  no  matter  how  convenient  this  may 
seem  to  be.  It  is  the  people  who  count  in 
the  long  run,  and  no  regime  is  worth  sup- 
porting If  It  keeps  citizens  down — If  only 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  kick  It 
out  In  time. 

Apparently,  the  liberty -loving  people 
of  Spain  are  on  the  alert  and  Dictator 
Franco  will  soon  be  out.  A  free  Spain 
could  become  a  genuine  bulwark  of 
democracy. 


NUCLEAR  WARFARE— NOT  BY 
INTENT  BUT  MISCHANCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Pi-esident. 
it  is  significant  that  Secretary  General 


U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  re- 
cent statement  announced  his  view  that 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  would  deliberately  launch  a  nu- 
clear war.  Nuclear  missiles  are  not 
weapons  of  war  but  are  means  of  indis- 
criminate destruction.  He  stated  that 
"the  risk  of  war  by  accident  is  becoming 
greater  and  greater.  Both  the  nuclear 
giants  have  rockets  ready  to  be  triggered 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  risk  of  a  nu- 
clear warhead  leaving  the  launching  pad 
unintentionally  is  very  great."  The 
smaller  powers  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Belgium,  Hol- 
land. Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  their 
neighbor  nations — Italy  and  France — 
could  contribute  to  removing  distrust 
and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  against  this  Nation. 
In  this  manner  they  would  work  toward 
permanent  peace.  Unfortunately,  these 
smaller  nations,  and  particularly  West 
Germany.  Fiance,  and  Italy,  are  seeking 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, or  any  of  them  succeed,  then  the 
chance  that  a  nuclear  war  would  be 
triggered  by  accident  or  mischance  in- 
stead of  by  design  would  be  greatly  In- 
creused.  The  United  States,  and  its  lead- 
er.s,  should  stop,  look,  and  consider 
implications  and  dangers  involved  in 
connection  with  any  expansion  of  nu- 
clear power  and  adding  to  nuclear 
weaponry  and  nuclear  know-how  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 


A  NOTE  OF  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  ON  BOY 
SCOUT  CHARTER  DAY,  1962 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
deut,  Boy  Scout  Charter  Day  is  a  na- 
tional event  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
As  a  nonmilitary.  nonsectarian.  and  non- 
political  organization,  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  healthy  and  hardy  vir- 
tues, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
few  critics  and  many  friends.  Chartered 
by  Congress,  46  years  ago  today,  the 
Boy  Scouts  came  into  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  building  leadership.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  America  that  this  purpose 
has  been  fulfilled,  a  thousandfold. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  more  deeply  revered  than  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Irondale,  located 
in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  is  the  site 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
Boy  Scout  camps  in  the  Nation. 
Founded  in  1914  by  the  St.  Louis  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
camp  consists  of  210  acres,  on  which 
there  are  165  buildings,  including  a 
large  amphitheater  and  auditorium. 
The  people  of  Irondale,  Washington 
County,  and  all  of  Missouri  are  proud  of 
their  a.ssociation  with  this  camp,  and 
their  consequent  association  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

Camp  Lewallen,  near  Coldwater,  in 
Wayne  County,  is  another  Boy  Scout 
recreation  center  of  which  Missouri  is 
duly  proud.  Still  another:  Camp 
Maries,  located  near  Jefferson  City  on 
a  knoll  overlooking  the  Maries  River. 

The  people  of  Missouri  are  fully  in 
accord  with  the  practices  and  purposes 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  offer 
their  congratulations,  on  this  day:  Boy 
Scout  Charter  Day,  1962. 
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REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  TAXES 
AND  SPENDING 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  I 
recommend  and  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce Federal  taxes  by  $10  billion  and 
Federal  spending  by  $15  billion  before 
this  session  adjourns. 

I  urge  the  President  to  approve  this 
program  and  pla oe  our  Government  back 
on  a  .sound  fiscal  policy  with  consequent 
restoration  of  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  halt  to  inflation,  and  return 
to  a  sound  economy. 

Why''  Because  it  is  the  only  sound  way 
out. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
tax  cut  only.  But  any  reduction  in  in- 
come without  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  expenditures  is  unrealistic.  Such  a 
program  would  not  give  the  relief  sought 
and  would  not  be  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Governments,  at  all  levels,  are  as  in- 
flexibility bound  by  an  unbending  eco- 
nomic rule  as  are  individuals.  That  is, 
if  either  spends  more  money  than  it 
has,  it  goes  broke. 

Three  major  slumps  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  as  many  weeks  give  evidence 
American  investors,  large  and  small,  are 
losing  confidence.  Individuals  are 
weighted  down  by  taxes,  direct  and 
hidden. 

Yet  Government  continues  to  spend 
around  the  world  with  complete  abandon, 
with  no  apparent  regard  for  the  burden 
on  corporate  and  individual  taxpayers 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  retrench- 
ment. There  is  no  better  time  than  now 
to  begin.  If  we  cannot  quit  spending  and 
provide  tax  relief  now,  when  can  we? 

War-ravaged  European  nations,  using 
American  dollars  generously  given,  have 
recovered  economically  and  industrially 
to  a  point  where  they  are  a  serious  threat 
to  the  United  States  in  world  markets. 

Because  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  American  and  for- 
eign investors  are  wary  about  purchas- 
ing stocks  and  other  securities.  They 
are  becoming  afraid  to  invest  further  in 
America.  The  consequent  outflow  of 
uo\d  is  a  threat  to  stable  currency. 

This  condition  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue.    The  time  to  act  is  now. 

If  a  farmer,  worker,  or  businessman 
is  going  deeper  in  debt  all  the  time,  his 
interest  payments  keep  going  up,  and 
all  experiments  he  tries,  sincere  as  they 
may  be.  fail  to  increase  his  income.  He 
cannot  borrow  any  more  money  because 
his  backers  lose  confidence  in  a  losing 
proposition. 

So.  such  a  farmer,  worker  or  business- 
man faces  two  alternatives: 
Fir.st.  He  may  go  broke,  or 
Second.  He  may  reduce  his  expenses 
below  his  income,  start  to  pay  off  his 
debts,  and  reduce  his  interest  payments. 
Eventually,  his  backers  or  shareholders 
recognize    a    change    from    unsound    to 
sound  operation  and  they  start  to  back 
him  again.    Eventually  he  prospers  again 
and  rehires  the  people  he  had  to  lay  off. 
Everybody  benefits. 
So  with  the  Government. 
Basically,  we  all  recognize  this  as  the 
financial  dilemma  of  today. 

We  ai-e  in  debt  to  the  point  that  in- 
terest is  eating  us  up. 


Our  debts  continue  to  increase  because 
we  continue  to  spend  more  than  we  take 
in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Our  backers— the 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills — are  losing 
confidence  in  us.  We  are  in  trouble.  In- 
vestment capital  is  understandably  timid. 
Markets  slump. 

In  Government,  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  international  effect  of 
an  unsound  dollar.  Central  banks  of 
foreign  nations  withdraw  their  invest- 
ments and  our  gold  begins  the  flight 
abroad.    It  is  hapr>ening. 

As  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
it  is  our  moral  responsibility,  our  solemn 
duty,  to  do  the  only  thing  anybody  can 
do — cut  expenses  below  income. 

We  say.  in  effect:  We  are  going  to  get 
along  with  less  money  than  we  take  in, 
and  we  are  going  to  start  paying  off  our 
debts. 

Thus,  we  relieve  the  demand  on  our 
backers.  We  regain  their  confidence. 
They  are  willing  to  help  us.  We  benefit; 
everybody  benefits. 

It  is  the  only  sound  way  out.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
and  this  administration  give  it  very 
serious  consideration. 

There  is  no  more  a  substitute  for  sound 
economics  in  government  that  there  is 
in  a  family  budget,  a  farm,  or  a  business. 

We  still  have  the  highest  income  in 
history,  the  highest  gross  national  prod- 
uct, more  p>eople  at  work  than  ever  be- 
fore despite  increasing  unemployment, 
and  a  potential  economy  that  is  reluc- 
tantly falling  asleep  because  it  is  not  in- 
terested in  a  losing  proposition.  Let  us 
wake  it  up  the  sound  way. 

With  all  these  plus  factors,  if  we  can- 
not put  our  financial  house  in  order  now. 
when  can  we? 

Mr  President,  tomorrow  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  to  follow 
through  on  the  suggestions  I  have  made. 


compulsory  licensing,  registration,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  civil  in- 
vestigations demand  bill,  which  will  come 
to  the  Senate  in  the  fonn  of  a  confer- 
ence report  sometime  soon. 

I  think  of  a  bill  on  which  testimony 
is  now  being  taken  to  freeze  all  the 
merger  proposals — some  20  of  them — 
pending  at  the  present  time  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  body 
created  by  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
press  to  look  into  this  question. 

I  think  of  the  constant  effort  made  to 
amend  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  and 
to  destroy  the  "good  faith"  defense 
which,  under  existing  law.  can  be  u.sed 
I  think  of  the  standby  tax  cut  pro- 
posal 

I  think  of  the  withholding  tax  pio- 
posal. 

I  think  of  the  farm  controls  that  came 
to  us  in  the  original  bill. 

And  I  think  of  Federal  spending. 
I  made  a  modest  effort  yesterday  and 
ihe  day  before,  which  did  not  command 
very  many  votes  in  the  Senate  Sena- 
tors cannot  merely  stand  and  talk  about 
reducing  spending — there  must  be  some 
affirmative  action. 

When  a  Senator  says  to  me.  "I  have 
a  project  in  the  bill"  I  can  only  reply.  'I 
have  projects,  too."  I  come  from  a  huge 
State  with  10 '2  milhon  people.  I  am 
.sometimes  hurt,  and  my  people  are  hurt, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  neces- 
.sary  to  put  the  national  mtere.st  first 
We  cannot  always  be  parochial  and 
provincial  in  respect  to  our  responsibility 
in  that  field. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  it  should  hold 
up  the  looking  glass  to  itself  now,  when 
there  is  talk  about  restoring  confidence 
m  this  country,  and  it  should  take  a  eood 
objective  look  at  what  we  have  t-o  do 
and  what  is  our  real  duty  in  cMler  to  cut 
the  cloth  properly  in  respect  to  demands, 
and  the  revenues  which  are  available  to 
meet  tho.'^e  demands. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TASK  OF  REIN- 
SPIRING     CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  apro- 
pos of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  said,  and  also  in  line 
with  the  statement  made  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  I  wish  to  speak  on 
the  same  general  subject. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  sug- 
gested that  the  controversial  portions  of 
the  tax  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  be  junked 
and  that  there  be  added  an  incentive 
income  tax. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Congress 
that,  in  an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
problem  which  is  before  us  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reinspiring  confidence,  the 
Congress  should  hold  a  mirror  up  to 
Itself  also,  because  it  cannot  escape  its 
responsibility. 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  drug  bill 
in  its  original  form,  with  a  feature  for 


SENATOR  NEUBERGER  CALLED 
•SWEETHEART  OF  U.S.  CONSUM- 
ERS" 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  con- 
sumers have  no  more  loyal  champion 
than  the  Seiiator  from  Oregon,  Maueine 
NEUBERGER.  Sincc  coming  to  the  Senate, 
.<;he  has  worked  arduously  for  legislation 
which  will  protect  consumer  rights.  As 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Lepisla- 
ture.  she  had  .sponsored  and  helped  enaci 
into  State  law  legislation  assuring  the 
buying  public  of  an  honest  purchase 

Senator  Neuberger  last  year  fought  for 
truth  in  lending,  for  a  study  of  consumer 
problems  through  a  Select  Committee 
on  Consumers,  and  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation.  In  each  area  great 
progress  ha.s  been  achieved. 

Recently  Senator  Neuberger  was  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  Cooperative 
League's  Government  Affairs  Conference 
which  was  held  in  this  area.  Becau.se 
highlights  of  her  remarks  as  they  appear 
in  the  June  6.  1962,  issue  of  the  Co-op 
Newsletter  concern  each  consumer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  applaud  the  action  of 
co-op  officials  in  calling  Oregon's  junior 
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Senator  the  "Sweetheart  of  U.S.  Con- 
sumers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senatob  Likes  Low-Kit  Co-op  Toothpaste 
Ad 

Washington. — Halfway  through  a  talk  on 
the  consumer  and  Congress,  Senator  Mattune 
NEUBzacER,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  paused  to 
read  the  label  on  co-op  toothpaste  and 
praised  Its  "Informative,  factual  appeal." 

It  is,  she  said,  "a  welcome  relief"  from 
other  toothpaste  ads  that  "constantly  try  to 
hoodwink  the  customers."  Such  ads,  she 
said,  "constitute  the  major  Irritating  Ingre- 
dient built  Into  the  toothpaste." 

Surprised  co-op  officials  afterward  agreed 
that  "the  sweetheart  of  U.S.  consumers"  had 
delivered  the  most  effective  unsolicited,  un- 
paid commercial  announcement  In  memory. 

Speaking  at  the  Cooperative  League's  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Conference  here  May  25,  Mrs. 
Nextbekgee  charged  that  the  marketplace 
continues  to  spawn  monopoly  and  abusive, 
wasteful  practices. 

"The  most  Insidious  evil  of  all  is  the  con- 
tinued state  of  consiuner  ignorance."  This 
is  fostered  by  deceptive  packaging,  spurious 
appeals,  and  tricky  labels,  she  said.  Gener- 
ally, consumers  lack  the  facts  to  select  and 
consume  wisely. 

Preah  from  Senate  debate  on  the  farm 
bill.  Senator  Nettberger  told  how  she  grew  up 
on  a  dairy  farm  and  milked  nine  cows  every 
morning  for  10  yesirs.  "But  this  year  I'm 
voting  with  the  city  folks,  the  consumers." 
She  pledged  to  support  administration 
amendments  "that  would  bring  the  farm  bill 
back  to  reality." 

The  Oregon  Senator  said  it  Isn't  her  pur- 
pose "to  take  the  homemaker  by  the  hand" 
and  lead  her  to  the  "best  buys"  in  the 
marketplace.  'Rather  I'm  interested  in  see- 
ing that  product  makers  give  her  the  facts 
she  needs  to  make  an  informed  choice." 

"How  does  the  consumer  know  the  Gov- 
ernment alphabet  is  working  to  protect  his 
interests?"  she  asked.  "He  needs  something 
that  has  the  word  consumer  In  it — a  de- 
I>artment  he  can  Identify  with  his  interests." 
She  urged  a  truth-in-lending  bill  and  one  to 
require  drug  makers  to  give  up  patent  re- 
strictions. 


DR.    FREDERICK    G.    KRAUSS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  give  final  tribute  to  an  adopted  son  of 
Hawaii.  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Krauss,  who 
has  been  hailed  as  the  father  of  diversi- 
fied agriculture  in  Hawaii,  and  who 
passed  on  to  his  eternal  reward  on 
June  4. 

In  1901,  he  arrived  in  Honolulu  to 
teach  agriculture  courses  at  Kameha- 
meha  schools. 

During  the  ensuing  61  years  in  the 
islands.  Dr.  Krauss  served  as  an  agron- 
omist on  the  University  of  Hawaii  facul- 
ty and  at  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  director  of  the  agricultural 
extension  service. 

In  addition,  he  helped  organize  Ha- 
waii's first  4-H  Club  chapter. 

Dr.  Krauss  established  a  model  farm 
at  Haiku  on  the  Island  of  Maul,  to  prove 
his  theory  that  Hawaii's  agricultural  fu- 
ture included  more  than  pineapple  and 
sugar. 

Despite  his  advanced  years — he  was  92 
at  the  time  of  his  death — Dr.  Krauss  re- 
mained active.  During  the  last  few  years 
he  confined  himself  to  conducting  small- 
scale  seed  experiments  In  his  backyard. 


Through  his  conviction,  foresight,  and 
experimentation,  Dr.  Krauss  has  left  a 
legacy  to  the  State  of  Hawaii — the  di- 
versification of  our  agricultural  industry. 
It  is  heartening  that  in  his  lifetime  he 
witnessed  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  tribute  to  Dr. 
Krauss  which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  of  June  6,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Loved  the  Soil 

The  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  G  Krau.=s  at 
92  recalls  an  Interesting  era  in  the  agricul- 
tiu-al  development  of  Hawaii. 

He  came  to  Hawaii  as  a  teacher  of  agri- 
culture, first  at  Kamehameha,  then  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  When  it  appeared  that 
his  classroom  exhortations  in  support  of  di- 
versified agriculture  were  not  hitting  the 
mark,  he  left  the  classroom  and  established 
a  model  farm  on  Maul,  which  he  operated 
successfully  for  nearly  a  decade  before  re- 
turning to  the  university. 

Dr.  Krauss  made  his  point,  and  diversified 
farming  today  Is  a  well-established  fact  of 
agricultural  life  In  Hawaii. 

Changing  times  have  brought  changing 
problems  to  the  fanner,  and  not  the  least  of 
them  is  the  inefficiency  of  smallness  as  a 
handicap  in  competition  with  industrial - 
scale  farming,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
land  mainland  produce  on  the  local  market 
at  prices  competitive  with  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  Hawaii  is  still  far  from  being 
self-sufficient  in  food  production,  and  the 
point  Dr.  Krauss  made  a  half  century  ago 
remains  valid  today.  There  are  new  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome  today,  but  the  basic 
opportunity  remains. 

Pew  men  were  more  devoted  to  growing 
things  that  Dr.  Krauss.  Up  until  advancing 
age  incapacitated  him,  he  continued  his 
backyard  agricultural  experiments. 

Dr.  Krauss  leaves  many  living  memorials. 
The  4-H  clubs  came  into  being  under  his 
leadership.  So  did  the  university's  Halea- 
kala  experiment  station. 

And  many  a  youngster  who  competed  for 
Star-Bulletin  garden  prizes  will  remember 
him  as  the  kindly  but  keen-eyed  judge  who 
helped  to  make  the  decisions. 

Dr.  Krauss  made  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  Hawaii  that  will  be  felt  far  into 
the  future.  He  loved  the  soil  and  he  helped 
others  to  love  it  and  make  it  produce. 


ILLEGAL  OIL  DRILLING  IN  TEXAS 
OP  NATIONAL  CONCERN:  WIDEN- 
ING SCANDAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  fast  developing  investigation  of  il- 
legal oil  drilling  in  the  east  Texas  oil- 
fields involves  some  of  the  most  complex 
legal  questions  that  we  are  likely  to 
encounter  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  in  an  article  by 
Oil  Editor  Richard  Curry,  on  Sunday, 
June  10,  presents  a  simplified  report  of 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  east 
Texas  oil  situation.  The  Times  Herald 
story  makes  it  clear  that  investigation 
of  this  massive  oil  operation  will  go  on 
for  quite  some  time  and  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely difBcult  one.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  some 
of  the  problems  involved  and  something 
of  the  backgroimd  of  the  east  Texas  oil- 
field. It  is  clear  that  the  investigation 
now  underway  in  Texas  will  be  of  ex- 


treme importance  to  all  of  us  because 
of  the  role  of  oil  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  states  that 
illegal  drilling  techniques  may  have  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  $6  million 
worth  of  "hot  oil"  monthly. 

Mr.  President,  that  refers  to  stolen  oil 
in  the  private  ownership  sense  and  to 
"hot  oil"  in  the  public  ownership  sense — 
oil  which  is  produced  and  transported 
in  violation  of  Federal  law.  Over  a 
period  of  25  months,  this  would  amount 
to  a  monumental  fraud  of  approximately 
$150  million. 

And  if  this  illegally  produced  oil  is 
marketed  across  State  or  National  lines, 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  Federal  statute, 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  of  1935,  au- 
thored by  one  of  my  predecessors  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Tom  Connally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Oil 
Editor  Richard  Curry  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  Sunday,  June  10,  under 
the  caption,  "Six  Million  Dollar  Oil 
Swindle  Charged — Evidence  Moiuits — 
Oil  Scandal  Indications  Stun  Etex." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Six-Million-E>ollab  Oil  Swindle  Chargeih— 

Oil  Scandal  Indications  Stun  Etex 

(By  Richard  Curry) 

Kilgore.— This  proud  east  TexEis  city  is 
the  home  of  Van  Cliburn,  the  Kilgore  College 
Rangerettes  and  the  largest  oUfield  In  the 
Nation. 

People  here  hope  Kilgore  will  not  become 
a  focal  point  In  an  ugly  oil-theft  scandal. 

But  there  is  a  growing  mass  of  data  point- 
ing to  possible  wide-scale  production  of  crude 
oil  through  illegal,  slanted  drilling  tech- 
niques. None  of  the  charges  has  reached  the 
court  verdict  stage  yet.  Both  State  personnel 
conducting  the  investigation  and  the  owners 
of  leases  being  investigated  are  reluctant  to 
tallc.  Despite  this,  the  following  facU  are 
known : 

At  least  8  out  of  10  wells  surveyed  bo 
far  were  slanted  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
wells  could  not  be  producing  oil  from  their 
own  leases. 

Several  wells  scheduled  for  Investigation 
were  plugged  with  cement  or  other  clogging 
materials  when  it  became  known  those  wells 
wf)uld  be  tested  for  slant.  By  plugging  a 
well,  it  is  possible  to  make  testing  much 
harder  to  conduct,  and  in  some  cases,  im- 
pos.slble. 

Tlie  investigation  has  figured  In  te&tlmony 
in  a  murder  trial  involving  a  major  oil  com- 
pany investigator  who  claimed  self  defense 
in  the  shooting  of  an  oilfield  roughneck. 
The  investigator  was  found  innocent  by  a 
Rusk  County  Jury. 

Threats  of  violence  have  t)een  made  against 
staff  members  conducting  the  Investigation. 

Two  Kilgore  employees  of  the  railroad 
commission,  which  regulates  oil  production, 
were  dismissed  last  month  after  the  investi- 
gation began  and  following  the  administra- 
tion of  polygraph  (lie  detector)  tests  to  all 
commission  engineers  and  field  men  here. 
Said  Commission  Chairman  William  Mur- 
ray: "I  cannot  deny  that  the  two  employees 
were  fired." 

Several  major  oil  companies  have  filed 
multimillion  damage  suits  against  operators 
of  leases  adjacent  to  the  companies'  leases 
charging  the  operators  with  illegal  produc- 
tion of  oil  from  beneath  the  companies' 
leases. 

Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  has  filed  a 
$3.4  million  suit  against  several  operators  for 
deviating  well  holes  and  plugging  the  wells. 
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Neither  this  case  nor  the  cases  brought  by 
the  major  oil  companies  have  been  heard  In 
court. 

T^e  investigation  and  rtimors  surround- 
ing It  have  resulted  In  charges  of  "oil 
piracy."  Some  observers  have  already  lik- 
ened the  story  to  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  scan- 
dals. State  officials  felt  it  necessary  to  call 
in  about  60  armed  Rangers  and  department 
of  public  safety  personnel  to  assist  In  the 
Investigation.  The  Times  Herald  learned 
last  week  that  illegal  drilling  techniques 
may  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  $6 
million  worth  of  hot  oil  monthly. 

For  their  part,  some  Independent  opera- 
tors in  the  east  Texas  field  have  banded  to- 
gether and  branded  means  used  In  the  in- 
vestigation by  State  agencies  as  "police  state 
methods. "  A  spokesman  for  the  group  said 
"the  attorney  general  and  department  of 
public  safety  In  our  opinion  have  overly 
dramatized  the  situation."  One  purpose  of 
the  new  group  was  reported  to  be  to  gather 
Information  which  members  can  use  in  In- 
dividual lawsuits  and  to  save  on  legal  fees. 

All  the  charges  and  counter-charges  re- 
volve alx)ut  deviation,  directional  or  slanted- 
hole  drilling.     What  is  it? 

Petroleum  technology  has  reached  such  an 
advanced  state  that  it  Is  possible  to  aim  or 
slant  the  drilling  bit  in  a  well  so  that  the 
well  hole  can  make  an  angle  of  as  much  as 
60  degrees  with  the  true  perpendicular  be- 
neath the  well  at  the  earth's  surface.  This 
practice  has  entirely  legitimate  purposes  and 
is  often  used  in  offshore  well  completions  as 
a  cost-  and  maintenance-saving  device  so 
that  many  wells  drilled  directionally  can  be 
completed  from  a  single,  stationary  drilling 
platform. 

The  practice  can  also  be  illegal.  The  rail- 
road commission  has  issued  orders  that  well 
holes  may  not  slant  more  than  3  degrees 
from  the  true  perpendicular  without  a  com- 
mission permit.  By  law.  the  owner  of  a  lease 
whose  well  produces  oil  through  a  slanted 
hole  bottomed  In  an  adjacent  lease  can  be 
fined  up  to  $1,000  per  day  for  each  day's 
violation.  In  addition,  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
jacent lease  can  bring  suit  to  recover  the 
value  of  the  oil  produced  Illegally. 

Production  of  oil  from  an  illegally-drilled 
hole  might  also  be  in  violation  of  a  Federal 
statute,  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act.  Perry 
Blanton,  director  of  the  Federal  Petroleum 
Board  in  Kilgore.  refers  all  questioners  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  in 
Washington,  but  it  Is  known  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  moved  several  field  investigators 
Into  the  Kilgore  area  recently. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  slant  of  a 
well  hole.  An  inclination  survey  can  deter- 
mine how  many  degrees  outside  the  legal  3- 
degree  limit  a  well  was  drilled.  A  directional 
survey  can  be  taken  to  determine  in  what 
direction  the  well  slants  and  into  which  oil 
pools.  A  well  is  In  violation  of  State  law  if 
it  exceeds  the  3  degrees  limit,  no  matter 
where  it  bottoms  out. 

The  railroad  commission  has  been  con- 
ducting inclination  surveys  from  its  Kilgore 
district  office  for  the  past  10  days.  Atty. 
Gen.  Will  Wilson  has  called  results  of  the 
tests  "startling." 

Roy  D.  Payne,  Kilgore  district  supervisor 
for  the  railroad  commission,  told  the  Times 
Herald  last  week  that  out  of  10  wells  sur- 
veyed. 8  were  so  Planted  that  the  wells 
could  not  be  producing  from  the  leases  on 
which  the  wells  are  located.  Payne  said  fur- 
ther that  at  least  16(1  such  tests  on  leases  on 
which  more  than  1,000  wells  are  located  are 
planned  "in  this  first  phase  of  the  Investi- 
gation." 

If  illegal.  slant-hDle  drilling  has  taken 
place  in  the  east  Ti^xas  oilfield,  the  stakes 
are  enormous.  The  Held,  largest  ever  found 
In  the  United  States,  originally  contained 
about  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  was  dis- 
covered in  1931.  De.'pite  the  fact  that  after 
more  than  30  years  of  production  the  field 


still  has  more  than  2  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
production  In  some  areas  of  the  field  is  play- 
ing out. 

Most  of  the  commission  tests  so  far  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  big  field  where  crude  oU 
production  has  been  drying  up  for  several 
years.  If  an  operator  on  the  east  side  of 
the  field  were  to  see  his  production  dwin- 
dling. It  would  be  possible  for  him  to  drlU  a 
slanted  hole  from  the  original  well  shaft  to 
more  prolific  production  west  of  his  well  and 
thereby  assure  his  well  of  higher  production 
for  as  long  as  2  years. 

This  possibility  and  evidence  already 
gathered  in  the  investigation  form  the  basis 
for  the  ugly  rumors  revolving  around  the 
field. 

A  Kilgore  resident,  who  pleaded  anonym- 
ity, said  last  week  that  he  had  heard  stories 
from  oilfield  roughnecks  of  Illegal  well  slant- 
ing as  long  as  5  years  ago.  Another  said 
illegal  drUUng  techniques  in  the  field  had 
been  Joked  about  for  years. 

Some  of  the  stories  being  told  In  Kilgore 
do  indeed  have  a  humorous  edge.  One  In- 
volves a  well  which  suddenly  began  pro- 
ducing oil  mixed  with  drilling  mud  while  a 
well  on  an  adjacent  lease  was  ostensibly  be- 
ing worked  over. 

Another  story  is  told  of  an  operator  com- 
pleting a  well,  receiving  commission  approval 
for  the  straight  hole  and  then  drilling  a 
crooked  hole  on  the  sly.  Another  story  In- 
volves a  drilling  bit  In  an  Ulegally  slanted 
hole  Intercepting  the  producing  shaft  of  a 
well  drilled  330  feet  inside  its  lease  t>oundary; 
these  wells  were  not  even  within  seeing  dis- 
tance of  each  other. 

Attorney  General  Wilson  said  last  week  one 
of  the  deviated  wells  already  surveyed  slanted 
56  degrees.  He  said  the  well  was  bottomed 
at  3.500  feet  below  ground  surface,  but  held 
5,100  feet  of  pipe.  The  horizontal  distance 
from  the  ground  opening  of  this  well  and  its 
bottom  was  3,286  feet. 

There  is  evidence  the  railroad  commission 
suspected  possible  Illegal  drilling  in  the  east 
Texas  field  as  long  as  a  year  ago.  A  com- 
mission order  dated  May  10,  1961,  states 
•all  wells  drilled  in  the  east  Texas  field  must 
Ije  drilled  with  due  precaution  to  maintain 
a  straight  hole."  The  order  said  further  that 
•all  operators  of  all  wells  hereafter  drilled 
will  conduct  an  Inclination  survey  for  each 
500  feet  of  hole  drilled  beginning  at  a  point 
within  500  feet  of  the  surface." 

Last  December,  the  commission  persxiaded 
Payne,  who  served  with  the  agency  in  Kil- 
gore in  1932-35  when  Rangers  were  first 
called  to  the  field  to  enforce  the  commissions 
proration  orders,  to  take  over  as  district 
siipervlsor. 

The  Investigation  reached  widespread  pub- 
lic notice  when  the  commission  in  April 
sent  letters  to  operators  ordering  them  to 
prepare  their  wells  for  Inclination  surveys. 
Response  to  the  letters  was  generally  regarded 
as  poor.  The  commission  held  a  hearing 
May  15  at  which  operators  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  show  why  their  wells  should  not 
be  surveyed  or  their  pipeline  connections 
severed.  The  hearing  room  was  packed  with 
operators  and  their  lawyers,  but  only  one 
person   testified. 

When  the  commission  went  ahead  with 
plans  to  test  wells  for  deviation,  fieldmen 
found  some  of  the  weUs  plugged  with  ce- 
ment. It  was  at  that  point  that  a  big  force 
of  Rangers  and  other  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel was  called  Into  Kilgore  to  assist  the 
commission.  In  addition,  the  commission  on 
June  1  Issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  plug- 
ging of  wells  m  the  field  for  15  days. 

Since  that  time.  Inclination  tests  have  been 
speeded  up  with  testing  conducted  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis  at   the  end   of   last  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Kilgore,  Hender- 
son. IJong^'lew.  Tyler  and  other  east  Texas 
cities  have  watched  the  investigation  mount 
with  growing  Interest.  Some  of  those  named 
in  suits  evolving  from  the  Investigation  are 


civic,  political  and  business  leaders  in  east 
Texas. 

Reaction  In  Kilgore  to  the  investigation 
varies.  One  man  said  last  week  he  resented 
the  presence  of  90  armed  law-enforcement 
officers  in  Kilgore.  Another  said  he  feared 
the  Impact  on  the  area's  economy  of  the  in- 
vestigation's findings.  Another  said  he  hoped 
it  would  not  ruin  the  area's  reputation.  An- 
other said  he  would  not  believe  the  men  al- 
ready named  In  suits,  some  of  whom  he  said 
have  been  his  friends  for  years,  were  guilty 
until  they  were  found  so  In  a  court  of  law. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  investigation,  the 
number  of  leases,  wells  and  operators  in- 
volved and  the  heretofore  uncharted  legal 
path  of  the  issues  all  mean  It  will  be  months, 
perhaps  years,  before  the  controversy  ends. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  RECLAMATION 
ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday,  June  17,  will  mark  one  of  the 
most  significant  armiversaries  in  the  so- 
cial and  economic  development  of  our 
country.  I  refer  to  the  60th  birthday,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  signing  of  the  basic 
Federal  Reclamation  Act  on  June  17. 
1902,  by  Piesident  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

This  legislative  enactment  by  the  57th 
Congress  has  had  a  most  profound  effect 
upon  America  and  indeed  upon  the 
world.  It  has  had  a  key  role,  as  I  shall 
show,  in  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can West,  which  is  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors in  our  national  strength  and  great- 
ness. 

Its  part  in  social  and  political  develop- 
ment has  been  as  far  reaching  as  its 
economic  impact.  For  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1&02.  with  its  acreage  limitation 
and  its  encouragement  of  family-size, 
family-run  farms,  was  a  land  reform  act 
before  there  was  any  need  in  the  United 
States  of  such  reform — when  there  still 
was  plenty  of  land  for  anyone  who  cared 
to  go  out  and  live  and  work  on  it.  The 
act  speaks  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier — the  old  frontier  as  well 
as  the  New  Frontier.  Both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,  it  h.is  fostered  courage,  hard 
work,  and  thrift.  It  assures  the  man 
who  has  and  uses  these  qualities  the 
rewards  thereof — full  ownership  of  his 
land,  the  means  of  livelihood  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  land  refonns 
President  Keraiedy  has  been  fostering 
and  encouraging  in  other  countries  of 
our  New  World  hemisphere,  and,  as  I 
pointed  out,  it  was  done  in  the  American 
way  before  there  was  any  need  of  land 
reform,  as  such,  in  the  United  States. 

Physical  and  economic  achievements 
under  the  reclamation  law  speak  for 
themselves.  This  year,  on  its  60th  anni- 
versary, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  administers  the  reclamation  law, 
can  point  proudly  to  the  construction  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  providing  depend- 
able supplies  for  more  than  8  million 
acres  of  fertile  land  producing  a  variety 
of  high-demand  crops  valued  at  more 
than  $1  billion  annually;  42  powerplants 
with  installed  capacity  of  5J2  million 
kilowatts — suflBcient  to  serve  the  normal 
needs  of  about  7  million  persons ;  muni- 
cipal and  industrial  water  supplies  to 
200  communities;  and  25  million  days  per 
year  of  recreational  use  at  reservoirs; 
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plus  flood  control,  river  regulation,  and 
other  continuing  services. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  was 
created  as  the  Reclamation  Service  in 
the  1902  Act.  has  often  been  recognized 
for  its  technical  achievements  over  the 
past  six  decades.  Two  of  its  undertak- 
ings, Hoover  Dam,  on  the  Colorado  River 
between  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  the 
Columbia  basin  project,  which  includes 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  Washington  State,  were  chosen 
by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers as  two  of  the  seven  modern  engi- 
neering wonders.  More  recently,  recog- 
nition was  extended  to  the  Bureau's  Glen 
Canyon  Bridge,  over  the  Colorado  River 
near  Glen  Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona,  as 
the  most  beautiful  steel-arch  bridge  of 
1959,  in  competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Pteel  Construc- 
tion. 

Among  the  Bureau's  many  major  proj- 
ects are  the  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia; Colorado-Big  Thompson  project, 
Colorado;  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, Arizona-New  Mexico-Utah-Colo- 
rado-Wyoming; Columbia  basin  project. 
Washington;  and  the  10-State  Missouri 
River  basin  project. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau's  experience 
in  reclamation  is  being  made  available 
on  a  worldwide  basis  through  technical 
assistance  programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  commemoration  of 
its  birthday,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Rec- 
lamation— 60  Years  of  Service,"  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  history  and  concepts  of 
its  work,  and  I  commend  it  to  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  and  informative  publication. 


11 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WRUL  AND 
METROMEDIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  company 
having  an  influential  radio  voice  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio — namely.  WHK — is  also 
the  owner  of  what  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  calls  "possibly  the  biggest  audi- 
ence of  any  radio  station  in  the  entire 
world."  WRUL.  or  Worldwide  Broad- 
casting, is  a  division  of  Metromedia,  Inc. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  ix)werful 
voice,  with  handsome  new  studios  in 
New  York  City's  World  Broadcasting 
Center,  and  with  transmitters  in  Scitu- 
ate.  Mass..  was  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  up  to  $300,000  a  year. 
Since  its  acquisition  by  Metromedia, 
WRUL  has  been  entirely  on  its  own — 
without  that  Government  aid. 

WRUL  has  been  relying  on  itself  and 
enterprising,  internationally  minded 
American  companies.  In  other  words, 
here  is  a  prime  example  of  free  enter- 
prise relieving  Government  of  financial 
burden. 

Many  foreign  governments  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  owners  of  the  country's 
broadcast  facilities.  This  raises  some 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  world  listeners 
about  the  impartiality  of  the  reports 
heard.  In  other  words,  all  Government 
radio  facilities,  even  though  they  may  or 
may  not  be  operated  on  an  impartial 
basis  so  far  as  news  reporting  is  con- 


cerned, are  .suspect  to  a  degree  by  lis- 
teners for  the  reason  mentioned. 

The  FCC,  recognizing  WRUL's  value, 
has  been  mofit  cooperative  in  providing  it 
with  the  necessary  operating  frequencies. 
WRUL  broadcasts  to  Latin  America  76 
hours  weekly ;  to  Europe  50  hours  weekly ; 
and  Africa  50  hours  weekly.  They  per- 
form this  opieration  with  5  transmitters 
and  280,000  watts  on  11  different  fre- 
quencies. 

An  average  of  2.000  listeners'  letters  a 
week,  from  two-thirds  of  the  world, 
testify  to  the  range  of  influence  of  this 
radio  station.  In  addition,  this  station 
has  invested  $100,000  in  research  to  show 
both  the  siine  and  quality  of  its  audi- 
ence. 

WRUL  cairied  live  the  developments  of 
the  recent  16th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  Spanish  and  English. 
It  carried  the  Eichmann  trials  to  the 
world;  and  dramatized  the  space  shots 
and  the  election  returns.  It  provides  the 
stock  market  reports  to  Latin  and  South 
American  investors. 

Many  of  these  broadcasts  are  made 
possible  by  farsighted  American  corpo- 
rations who  accept  the  responsibility  of 
not  only  selling  their  wares,  but  also  sell- 
ing their  belief  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.  I  refer  to  companies  such  as 
RCA.  Pepsi -Cola.  Merrill  Lynch.  Time. 
Life,  American  Machine  &  Foundry. 
American  Motors,  and  Owens  Corning 
Glass.  Recently.  11  west  coast  savings 
and  loan  associations  bought  time  to  in- 
duce foreign  investors  to  deposit  savings 
in  this  country. 

WRUL  has  lost  money  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  gradually  the  picture  is  bright- 
ening as  more  companies  are  seeing 
their  responsibilities  in  selling  the  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  their  products  and  serv- 
ices. They  recognize,  as  we  all  must, 
that  this  is  a  necessary  function  of  those 
firms  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

In  addition  to  calling  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  Senators,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  also  like  to  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate WnUL  and  Metromedia  for  its 
enterprise  and  stewardship.  A  recent 
recognition  of  their  achievement  was 
the  receipt  of  the  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  Awani  for  Promotion  of  Interna- 
tional Understanding.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond significant  honor  gathered  by  this 
radio  station  in  recent  months,  the  previ- 
ous one  having  been  the  Honor  Medal 
of  the  Freedom  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Peabody  Award  citation 
printed  herewith. 

I  hope  that  by  calling  this  activity  to 
your  attention,  WRUL  and  Metromedia 
will  rededicate  their  effort  along  the  lines 
to  which  they  are  so  obviously  dedicated. 
I  also  hope  to  point  out  to  American 
business  that  this  is  the  true  spirit  of 
the  admonition  given  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  inaugural  addre.ss.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  "what  you  can  do  for 
your  country'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  It  known  that  the  George  Poster  Pea- 
body  Broadcasting  Award  Is  hereby  presented 


to  WRUL  (Worldwide  Broadcaating)  for  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  International 
understanding,   1961. 

With  this  citation  WRUL  (Worldwide 
Broadcasting),  a  division  of  Metromedia, 
Inc  .  carried  into  the  homes  of  millions  of 
peoples  around  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  radio  the  complete  dally  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly  and  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  English 
and  Spanish,  thereby  extending  their  partic- 
ipation in  this  international  organization's 
global  efforts  to  build  world  peace.  This 
unique  radio  coverage  was  made  possible  by 
the  enlightened  world  consciousness  of  AMP 
International  of  the  American  Machine  Iz 
Foundry  Co.  and  its  chairman,  Mr.  Morehead 
Patterson. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  rf 
Georgia,  and  the  Peabody  Advisory  Board. 
by  authority  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity System  of  Georgia. 


Chairman  of  Peabody  Board. 
John  E.  Drewut. 
Dean  of  School  of  Journalism. 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  185 
years  ago  today  the  then  Congress  met 
and  prescribed  the  characteristics  of  a 
flag  to  have  13  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes  and  13  white  stars  on  a  field  of 
blue.  In  consonance  with  the  resolution, 
a  committee  was  designated  to  call  ujxjn 
Betsy  Ross  to  develop  the  kind  of  flag 
prescribed. 

Interestingly  enough,  on  that  com- 
mittee, among  others,  were  George 
Washington  and  Robert  Morris.  They 
proceeded  to  Betsy  Ross'  house  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  house  is  still  known  as  the 
Betsy  Ross  house,  and  it  is  located  on 
Arch  Street  in  that  city. 

In  pursuance  of  the  prescription  by 
Congress.  Betsy  Ross  provided  the  first 
flag. 

Since  that  time  I  believe  there  have 
been  26  changes  in  the  flag,  to  attest  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  ovu"  country. 
Today  that  flag  flies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  a  symbol  of  unity,  hoF>e.  loy- 
alty, and  freedom.  If  ever  that  unity  is 
impaired,  if  ever  that  hope  is  destroyed, 
if  that  loyalty  is  ever  sullied,  or  If  that 
freedom  is  ever  diluted,  in  my  judgment 
it  will  not  come  by  forces  from  without, 
but  rather  by  forces  from  within.  As  we 
contemplate  the  fevers  extant  in  the 
world,  the  economic  threat  from  abroad, 
the  struggle  for  p>ower,  pressures  for  ad- 
vantage, and  the  strange  indifference  to 
the  foices  which  menace  our  stability, 
our  values  and  our  capacity  to  live  in  a 
state  of  concord  and  understanding,  truly 
we  can  say  now,  as  Thomas  Paine  said  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  days: 

These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls. 

So  then,  as  now,  if  reason  prevails, 
and  if  patience  marks  our  tempers,  and 
if  understanding  colors  our  judgment,  I 
am  confident  that  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
course  we  will  endure,  and  endure  for- 
ever, as  a  free  republic. 

So  today  we  salute  the  flag,  a  symbol 
of  a  great  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 
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AMENDMENT     OF     THE      FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consert  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDIN<3  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi:  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8031 '  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  in  order  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  certain  regula- 
tory authority  over  television  receiving 
apparatus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conse:it  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1881) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  La  Bella,  which 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert : 

Tliat  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Maria  La  Bella.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  said  Maria  La  Bella  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  Febi'uary  20. 1962. 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1881,  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Stat«>s  to  the  beneficiary. 

On  June  5.  1962.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  1881.  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  only  for  cancel- 
lation of  defKjrtation  proceedings. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1881. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MRS.   EVA    LONDON   RITT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcifig  its  amendment  to  S. 
2143. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2143  >  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva  London 
Ritt.  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That,  for  the  p 
Immigration  and 
352(a) (2)  of  the 
to  have  been  and 
case  of  Mrs.  Eva  I 
citizen  of  the  Unl 
the  said  Mrs.  Ev 
residence  in  the  t 
section  101(a) (33 
Nationality  Act.  ] 
thirty-six  months 
enactment  of  this 


arposes  of  title  III  of  the 

Nationality    Act,    section 

said  Act  shall  be  deemed 

to  be  Inapplicable  in  the 

,ondon  Ritt,  a  naturalized 

ted  States:  Prorided,  That 

I  London  Ritt  establishes 

nited  States,  as  defined  In 

)    of  the  Immigration  and 

jrior   to  the  expiration  of 

following  the  date  of  the 

Act. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi".  President,  on 
March  29.  1962.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2143,  to  grant  tl  e  beneficiary  an  exemp- 
tion from  loss  of  her  United  States  citi- 
zenship under  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

On  June  5.  H'62.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  2143,  with  an 
amendment  to  grant  such  exemption 
with  the  proviso  that  she  resume  her 
i-esidence  in  the  United  States  within 
3  years  after  th-  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  act. 

I  move  that  tie  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2143. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MARIA  LA  BELLA 
Mr.  DIRKSErr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  tl"  e  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  amendment  to  S. 
1881. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  H.R.  8031.  which  is 
an  act  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  require  that  all 
television  receivers  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  shall,  at  the  time  of  manufacture, 
be  capable  of  adequately  receiving  all 
television  channels. 

Essentially,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Communication  Act  in  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
certain  regulatory  authority  to  require 
that  all  television  receivers  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  or  imported  into 
the  United  States  be  equipped  at  the 
time  of  manufacture  to  receive  all  tele- 
vision channels.  That  is,  the  70  UHF 
and  12  VHF  channels. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  national  re- 
sources which  this  country  possesses  is 
the  radio  spectrum.  In  carrying  out  its 
statutory  mandate  to  provide  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  a  truly  nation- 
wide and  competitive  broadcasting  sys- 
tem, the  FCC  has  allocated  sufficient 
spectrum  space  to  accommodate  2,225 
television  stations,  which  includes  1,544 
UHF  stations  and  681  VHF  stations.  But, 
chiefly  because  of  the  nonavailability  of 
television  receivers  which  are  capable 
of  picking  up  UHF  signals  as  well  as  VHF 
signals,  the  bulk  of  the  UHF  band  is  un- 
used today,  for  at  present  there  are  only 
103  UHF  stations  and  500  VHF  stations 
in  actual  operation.     This  means  that 


only  7  percent  of  the  potential  UHF  as- 
signments are  in  actual  use,  while  the  re- 
mainmg  93  percent  remains  idle. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  remedy 
this  situation,  for  its  basic  purpose  is 
to  pei-mit  maximum  efficient  utilization 
of  the  broadcasting  spectrum  space, 
especially  that  portion  of  the  spectrum 
assigned  to  UHF  television.  At  the  same 
time,  this  legislation  will  benefit  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  other  substantial  and  im- 
portant respects,  for  in  addition  to  bring- 
ing new  television  service  to  underserved 
areas,  it  will  promote  the  development 
and  growth  of  educational  television. 

At  present  the  FCC  has  reserved  279 
television  channels  for  educational  pur- 
poses, of  which  only  62  are  in  use.  Of 
the  total  reserved  for  educational  pur- 
poses, 92  are  VHF  and  187  are  UHF 
Only  through  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities  and  the  activation  of 
noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  stations  can  the  goal  of 
creating  an  educational  television  sys- 
tem serving  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  be  accomplished. 

Recently  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation—Public Law  87-477.  87th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session — that  provides  for 
grants-in-aid  for  the  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation of  television  transmission  ap- 
paratus for  certain  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  edu- 
cational television  legislation,  it  became 
evident,  as  a  result  of  a  nationwide 
study,  that  there  was  a  maximum  need 
for  at  least  97  VHF  and  821  UHF  chan- 
nels which  should  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ently reserved  charmels  to  meet  the 
needs  of  xlucation  in  the  years  ahead 
This  means,  in  short,  that  the  minimum 
needs  of  education  projected  from  a 
grassroots  level  from  school  to  school 
throughout  the  country  will  require  at 
least  1,197  television  channels  for  over- 
the-air  broadcasting,  in  addition  to 
closed  circuit  systems  which  might  be 
used. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  obvious  that  this 
legislation  calling  for  the  manufacture 
of  all-channel  television  receivers  ties  in 
significantly  with  the  recently  passed  ed- 
ucational television  legislation.  For 
even  in  areas  where  there  is  extensive 
commercial  VHF  service,  the  all-chan- 
nel television  receiver  legislation  would 
help  create  the  type  of  circulation  which 
will  pei-mit  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cational television  broadcasting  stations 
that  use  UHF  channels. 

This  goal  would  be  achieved  by  elim- 
inating the  basic  problem  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  UHF-VHF  dilemma— 
the  relative  scarcity  of  television  receiv- 
ers in  the  Umted  States  which  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  signals  of  UHF  sta- 
tions. Of  the  approximately  55  million 
television  receivers  presently  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  only  9  million— or 
about  16  percent — can  receive  UHF 
signals.  This  scarcity  of  all-channel  re- 
ceivers is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  television 
set  production  is  limited  to  VHF  sets 
only.  Moreover,  since  1953.  the  situa- 
tion has  become  progressively  worse.  In 
that  year,  over  20  percent  of  television 
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receivers  were  equipped  at  the  time  of 
manufacture  to  receive  UHP;  by  1961, 
that  percentage  had  declined  to  6  per- 
cent. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  scarcity  of 
all-chaimel  receivers  is  clear:  It  pre- 
vents effective  competition  between  UHP 
and  VHP  stations  which  operate  in  the 
same  market,  thus  relegating  UHP  to 
those  areas  where  no  VHP  stations  are 
in  competition.  Where  the  two  types  of 
stations  operate  together,  advertisers 
show  a  marked  preference  for  placing 
their  programs  on  VHP  outlets,  as  do 
also  networks,  who  will  afQliate  with  a 
VHP  station  wherever  possible.  Nor  has 
the  viewing  public  shown  any  substan- 
tial willingness  to  buy  receivers  capable 
of  receiving  UHP  signals,  except  in  those 
areas  where  no  VHP  programs  are  avail- 
able. 

At  the  present  time  the  country  is  di- 
vided into  278  so-called  television 
markets:  127  of  these  markets  have  only 

1  television  station,  70  are  2-station 
markets,  57  are  3-station  markets,  and 
24  are  markets  with  4  or  more  stations. 
Consequently,  under  the  television  mar- 
ket term,  almost  three -fourths  of  the 
television  markets  have  a  choice  of  one 
or  two  local  stations.  The  significance 
of  these  flgvires  illxistrates  that  our  pres- 
ent system  of  competition  in  the  televi- 
sion field  is  limited  by  the  allocations 
structure  to  no  more  than  three  national 
networks.  Moreover,  even  in  terms  of 
the  present  3  networks,  1  of  them  is 
vmder  a  limited  handicap  because  of  the 
second  figure — 70  markets  are  limited  to 

2  stations — and  this  leads  to  a  situation 
that  makes  it  difficult  for  a  third  network 
to  secure  primary  affiliates  in  those  mar- 
kets. In  addition,  the  opportunity  for 
local  outlets  which  would  be  available  for 
local  programing  and  local  self-expres- 
sion is  severely  restricted  in  many  of  the 
markets  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  stations  that  are  available  and  even 
in  those  areas  where  there  are  some 
available,  the  stations  are  network 
affiliates. 

The  committee  has  fully  considered 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  against  this  legislation.  It 
has  been  argued  that  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  which  might  lead  to 
congressional  control  of  all  types  of 
manufactured  products.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  involves  a  unique 
situation  which  would  not  in  any  way 
constitute  a  general  precedent  for  such 
congressional  regulation  of  manu- 
factured products.  Thus  we  are  here 
concerned  with  an  instrumentality  of 
Interstate  commerce.  Television  re- 
ceivers are  an  essential  factor  in  the  use 
of  the  spectrum,  and,  as  such,  are  clearly 
within  the  ambit  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

While  initially  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased cost,  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  substantially  reduced  once  the  bene- 
fits of  mass  production  are  fully  realized. 
In  any  event,  the  relatively  slight  in- 
crease in  cost  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  unlocking  of  the  70  valuable 
UHP  channels. 

As  originally  proposed  the  language  of 
the  legislation  would  have  granted  the 
Commission  blanket  authority  to  pre- 


scribed "mirimum  performance  stand- 
ards" for  all  television  receivers  shipped 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
This  provision  was  widely  criticized  dur- 
ing the  hearings  held  by  your  committee 
and  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Corimerce  Committee  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  broad  and  that  it 
would  give  the  PCC  authority  to  pre- 
scribe any  and  all  performance  charac- 
teristics of  television  receivers.  As  an 
example,  it  v.-as  suggested  that  tliis  broad 
authority  would  permit  the  Commission 
to  adopt  standards  covering  the  manu- 
facture of  color  television  receivers.  The 
Commission  agreed  that  this  authority 
was  broader  than  was  necessary.  Con- 
sequently, tlie  bill  was  amended  to  elimi- 
nate this  broad  approach. 

The  Pederal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  a  letter  dated  May  11,  1962 — 
appendix  C  in  the  committee  report — 
expressed  deep  concern  to  your  commit- 
tee that  tlie  legislation  as  amended 
could  be  construed  as  being  too  limited 
and  would  make  the  Commission  power- 
less to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  inter- 
state commt  rce  of  all-channel  television 
sets  having  the  barest  capability  of  re- 
ceiving signals  which  therefore  could  not 
permit  satisfactory  and  usable  reception 
of  such  signsUs  in  a  great  many  instances. 

According  to  the  FCC  it  was  not  clear 
how  far  the  Commission  could  proceed  in 
promulgatir.g  rules  regarding  the  per- 
formance characteristics  sufficient  to 
permit  satisfactory  and  usable  reception 
of  each  of  the  present  12  VHF  and  70 
UHP  channels.  Or  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  enforceable  rules  could  be  promul- 
gated concerning  the  performance  capa- 
bilities for  all-channel  television  sets 
that  would  iissure  the  purchasers  of  these 
sets  that  they  were  in  fact  getting  com- 
parable signals  from  UHP  and  VHF 
stations. 

In  view  oi  this  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  and  its  assertion  that  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  might  not 
accomplish  the  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion; that  1.5,  to  provide  authority  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  all  television  sets  be 
capable  of  effectively  receiving  all  chan- 
nels, the  coinmittee,  therefore,  adopted  a 
simple  amendment  that  should  remove 
all  doubt.  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission hail  adequate  authority  to  pro- 
scribe appropriate  criteria  and  rules  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 
It  should  prove  to  be  effective.  It  should 
meet  the  questions  raised  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  to  do 
less  would  be  to  pennit  the  whole  thrust 
of  this  legislation  to  be  thwarted. 

I  hope  that  without  too  much  opposi- 
tion the  bill  will  become  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, both  Senators  from  New  York  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8031,  the  all-channel  television  receiver 
bill.  In  liglit  of  their  interest,  they  have 
asked  me  to  present  their  statements  for 
the  Record  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  during  the 
debate  on  H.R.  8031. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Javits 

I  support  HJi.  8031  because  In  my  judg- 
ment It  will  benefit  the  people  of  New  York 
and  the  Nation  In  three  very  Important 
respects. 

First,  H  R.  8031  will  spur  educational  tele- 
vision. This  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable. 
By  making  sure  that  the  public  haa  televi- 
sion sets  able  to  pick  up  UHP  channels  as 
well  as  VHP  channels,  H.R.  8031  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  recent  congressional  action 
providing  for  financial  aid  to  educational 
television  stations,  most  of  which  will  be 
on  UHP  channels. 

Second,  H.R.  8031  will  held  develop  more 
commercial  television.  It  will  assure  the 
puhllc  UHP  reception  wherever  entrepre- 
neurs decide  to  put  UHP  stations  on  the  air. 

Third,  H.R.  8031  will  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  the  shifting  VHP  stations  to  UHP, 
which  has  proved  so  unpopular  and  contro- 
versial in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  PCC  has  stated 
tlK-ii  there  will  be  a  moratorium  on  Commis- 
sion plans  for  shifting  VHP  stations  to  UHP 
and  that  this  moratorium  would  last  at 
le;\st  5  to  7  years,  and  probably  longer,  until 
tlie  effectiveness  of  all-channel  set  legisla- 
tion h.vs  had  a  reasonable  chance  to  prove 
itself.  Thus  H.R.  8031  will  make  sure  that 
VHP  television  Is  not  now  taken  away  from 
miUitms  of  people.  If  HJR.  8031  is  not  en- 
acted, many  thousands  of  people  In  New 
York  State  are  threatened  with  loss  of  tele- 
vL-^ion  service  because  of  existing  PCC  pro- 
posals to  take  VHP  stations  out  of  Blngham- 
ton.  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  Erie,  Pa. 

Against  these  clear  public  benefits  of  H.R. 
8031  I  can  see  no  substantial  public  disad- 
vantage. No  existing  set  would  be  made  un- 
usable. The  extra  cost  of  an  all-channel 
set  compared  with  a  VHP-only  set  Is  esti- 
mated at  $20  to  t25  per  set.  which  Is  not 
much  when  measured  against  the  greatly 
expanded  reception  capability  of  these  sets. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
when  all-channel  sets  become  \iniversal, 
savings  can  be  re.iUzed  In  mass  production 
which  will  eliminate  most  or  all  of  the  pres- 
ently anticipated  extra  cost. 

I  do  not  think  H.R.  8031  Is  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  Government  Intervention  In 
private  enterprise.  The  UHP-VHP  question 
is  unique.  A  decade  of  painful  experience 
has  made  clear  that  all-channel  set  legisla- 
tion is  needed  If  the  public  Is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  an  82-channel  TV  system  with  Its 
possibilities  for  expanded  commercial  and 
educational  service.  In  any  event,  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  H.R.  8031  would  allow  the 
FCC  to  establish  standards  for  television 
sets  only  to  the  limited  extent  necessary  to 
.issure  that  all  sets  are  capable  of  adequate- 
ly receiving  all  television  channels.  The 
FCC  would  not  be  authorized  to  get  Into 
such  questions  a-s  picture  tube  size  or  wheth- 
er all  sets  sh.ould  be  equipped  for  color. 

Finally,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  H.R.  8031 
has  widespread  support:  from  the  FCC, 
virtually  all  television  stations,  television 
networks,  educators,  at  least  three  major  sot 
ni.Miufacturers,  set  dealers,  and  numerous 
f:irm  and  civic  groups. 


Statement  by  Senator  Keating 
As  a  member  of  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  voted  in  favor  of  reporting 
this  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  best  available  method  by  which  we  can 
provide  a  greater  choice  In  programing  to 
TV  viewers  and  thcrby  meet  the  demands 
of  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  general 
public. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  effective  way  In  which 
all  of  the  parties  Interested  in  this  leglsla- 
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tion  have  worked  together  to  develop  a 
concensus  of  opinion  representing  the  In- 
terests of  viewers,  the  TV  Industry,  our 
committee,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Pastore,  for  his  leatiership  in  the  handling 
of  this  legislation  in  committee.  1  do  not 
anticipate  a  close  di\  Islon  of  opinion  on  this 
bill;  however.  I  regret  that  several  urgent 
commitments  in  New  York  City  prevent  my 
being  present  to  hear  and  participate  in  the 
floor  debate. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  press,  on  the 
radio,  on  television  and,  in  fact,  on  the 
floor  of  this  legishttive  hall,  about  some- 
thing called  a  no-  win  policy  as  being  a 
part  of  the  oveiall  American  foreign 
policy.  It  has  even  been  alleged  in  cer- 
tain quarters  thai  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  embraced  a  no-win  policy, 
whatever  that  is  supposed  to  mean.  This 
discussion  has  corcerned  itself  more  with 
slogans  than  with  facts;  more  with  words 
than  with  action;  and  when  I  have  fin- 
ished this  speech  I  hope,  and  it  is  my 
firm  desire,  to  have  Senators  say  that  I 
have  dealt  with  facts  and  not  with  mere 
slogans  and  woids  meaning  little  or 
nothing  except  to  confuse  and  inflame 
emotions. 

In  watering  a  diapussion  of  this  nature. 
I  am  also-i^mindcd  of  a  pertinent  obser- 
vation relating  to  the  nature  of  demo- 
cratic govemmen :  and  one  that  pertains 
particularly  to  t:ie  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  militaiy  policy  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, was  rnadi*  during  the  time  of 
George  Washington  by  that  famous  pes- 
simist— turned  optimist  for  the  mo- 
ment— Fisher  Aries,  of  Massachusetts. 
He  once  remarked: 

A  monarchy  is  like  a  merchant  vessel  It 
sails  the  seas  proudly.  If  It  strikes  a  rock, 
it  will  sink.  A  re  jublic.  however,  is  like  a 
raft.  It  will  nev(r  sink  in  any  sea — but 
your  feet  are  alway.s  wet. 

We  in  a  democ  -acy  such  as  the  United 
States  always  have  our  feet  wet;  and  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  oiu-  international  com- 
mitments, and  c.eal  with  the  insidious 
foreign  policy  practiced  by  the  Kremlin 
masters,  we  will  m  ensuing  years  indeed 
have  some  rathijr  wet  and  distressing 
times.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  at  certain 
intervals  those  v.ho  are  responsible  for 
high  policy  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours, 
will  be  accused  ol  having  a  no-win  policy 
when  we  refuse  to  place  this  counti-y  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  where  some  un- 
intentional push  could  plunge  us  into  a 
war  from  which  till  mankind  and  society 
would  be  reduced  to  a  heaping  pile  of 
rubble. 

Mr.  President,  .et  us  consider  what  this 
administration  has  accomplished  in  the 
last  18  months  and  let  us  analyze  some 
of  the  new  policies  that  have  been  in- 
stituted to  insure  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  to  prevent  an  all-engulflng 
nuclear  holocaust. 

The  present  administration  has  in- 
creased the  defer.se  budget  by  almost  25 
percent^-from  $41.3  billion  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1961   to  $50.1  billion  re- 


quested by  President  Kennedy  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  Indeed,  the  1963  budget  re- 
quest is  more  than  $8  billion  higher  than 
the  last  defense  budget  requested  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  fiscal  year 
1962. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  winning, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  provide 
the  militai-y  forces  required  to  assure 
our  victory  in  combat.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  advent  of  the  nu- 
clear-armed ballistic  missile  has  con- 
fronted the  Nation  with  a  defense  prob- 
lem entirely  new  to  its  experience. 

But  the  actions  required  to  prepare  the 
Nation  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  a  war 
engaging  such  weap>ons  had  not  been 
taken  in  a  timely  fashion.  Much  too 
large  a  proportion  of  our  strategic  re- 
taliatory forces  were  vulnerable  to  the 
kind  of  attack  we  would  have  to  face  in 
the  future.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first 
actions  taken  by  President  Kennedy  last 
year  was  to  strengthen  our  strategic  re- 
taliatory forces  by  moving  more  rapidly 
into  these  weapons  systems  which  have 
the  best  chances  of  riding  out  any  kind 
of  nuclear  surprise  attack.  Because 
bombers  on  the  groimd  are  soft  targets 
and  highly  vulnerable  to  ICBM  attack 
orders  were  given  to  increase  by  50  per- 
cent the  portion  of  the  manned  bomber 
force  to  be  maintained  on  ground  alert 
-so  that  they  can  get  off  the  ground  with- 
in the  15-minute  warning  time  provided 
by  our  ballistic  missile  early  warning  sys- 
tem. This  action  alone  has  significantly 
increased  our  power  to  retahate  against 
even  a  surprise  nuclear  attack. 

Prompt  action  was  also  taken  to  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  the  programs  for 
other  weapon  systems  which  have  a 
high  degree  of  survivability  against 
ICBM  attack  The  number  of  Polaris 
submarines  was  increased  by  50  percent, 
from  19  to  29.  and  the  construction 
schedule  accelerated  so  that  the  29th 
submarine  w^d  become  available  about 
2  years  earlier  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  Six  more  Polaris  subma- 
rines are  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  6  more  for  the  year  there- 
after, bringing  the  total  to  41  submarines 
with  656  Polaris  missiles  distributed  upon 
the  seas  of  the  world.  Mr.  President, 
not  only  is  this  a  very  large  and  potent 
force,  but  these  submarines  can  fire 
their  missiles  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  oceans  of  the  world;  they  are  in- 
vulnerable to  sm-prise  attack  by  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

The  number  of  land-based  Minuteman 
missiles  to  be  deployed  in  hardened  and 
dispersed  sites  was  also  significantly  in- 
creased, and  the  production  capacity  for 
these  missiles  was  doubled.  Another  200 
operational  missiles  are  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  budget,  raising  the  total 
to  800.  with  more  to  come  in  future  years. 
I  submit  a  question:  Are  these  the  ac- 
tions of  a  Government  that  has  a  no-win 
policy?    There  is  more  to  this  picture: 

To  prolong  the  useful  life  of  our  B-52 
bomber  force,  the  development  effort  on 
the  new  Skybolt  air-to-ground  missile 
program  was  substantially  increased  and 
accelerated.  Additional  funds  for  this 
missile  are  included  in  the  1963  budget. 
Each  B-52  bomber  can  carry  four  of 
these  solid  fuel  ballistic  missiles  in  place 


of  two  air-breathing  Hound  Dog  air-to- 
ground  missiles.  I  point  out  that  the 
fiscal  year  1962  Eisenhower  budget  did 
not  include  any  fimds  for  the  Skybolt 
missile,  and  its  future  was  left  in  doubt. 
Because  our  opponent  may  in  time 
develop  some  kind  of  defense  against 
a  ballistic  missile  attack,  the  Kennedy 
administration  hsis  greatly  expanded  the 
program  to  provide  penetration  aids  for 
our  ballistic  missiles.  These  devices  will 
ensure  that  our  missiles  can  penetrate 
to  their  targets  against  any  foreseeable 
kind  of  defense. 

Finally,  the  new  administration  un- 
dertook an  accelerated  program  to  de- 
velop an  effective,  protected  command 
and  control  system  so  that  at  all  times, 
before,  during,  and  after  an  enemy  at- 
tack, the  constituted  authorities,  from 
the  President  on  down,  will  have  full 
command  of  our  military  forces. 

Now  I  shall  sum  up  our  strategic  re- 
taliatory power. 

The  programs  proposed  by  the  present 
administration  and  reflected  in  tlie  fiscal 
year  1963  budget  will  provide  a  force  of 
over  1.000  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minuteman 
ICBMs.  plus  41  Polaris  submarines  with 
over  650  missiles,  plus  more  than  700 
B-52  and  B-58  manned  bombers.  By 
1966-67  the  alert  portion  of  this  force 
alone,  that  is  the  portion  of  the  total 
force  which  can  be  launched  with  only 
15  minutes  warning,  will  have  three 
times  the  destructive  power  of  the  alert 
force  we  had  a  year  ago. 
_  All  these  measures  are  required  if  the 
Nation  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  retaliate 
decisively  against  a  nuclear  attack  upon 
the  homeland  and  all  of  these  measures 
will  increase  defense  cost.  In  fact,  the 
1963  budget  contains  about  $1^2  billion 
more  for  the  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
than  did  the  last  Eisenhower  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  To  insure  the  suprem- 
acy of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces  in 
the  future,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  requested  funds  to  start  preliminary 
work  on  new  land -based  and  sea -based 
missiles.  In  addition,  work  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  development  of  the  B-70, 
long-range  suf>ersonic  bomber.  The  fu- 
ture of  this  aircraft  is  now  being  re- 
studied  in  the  Pentagon.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  already  indicated  that 
work  will  be  pressed  fon^'ard  on  the 
reconnaissance  elements  of  the  newly 
proposed  reconnaissance-strike  version 
of  this  aircraft,  the  RS-70.  This  recon- 
naissance subsystem,  we  are  told,  is  the 
pacing  item  of  the  RS-70. 

Under  the  present  plan,  the  B-70  pro- 
gram has  been  increased  to  3  prototypes 
instead  of  2,  thus  permitting  a  more 
complete  development  and  evaluation  of 
the  airplane. 

In  addition  to  increasing  and  strength- 
ening our  strategic  retaliatory  forces,  the 
new  administration  faced  up  squarely  to 
the  problem  of  air  defense  in  the  ballistic 
missile  age. 

President  Kennedy,  therefore,  imme- 
diately proposed  a  further  dispersal  of 
the  air  defense  interceptor  forces  and 
the  creation  of  a  manual  backup  for  the 
automatic  SAGE  system  which,  because 
it  is  soft  and  relatively  concentrated,  is 
perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  element  of 
the  entire  air  defense  complex.  These 
manual  control  facilities  will  provide  an 
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alternative  means  of  controlling  our  air 
defense  weapons  in  the  event  all  or  most 
of  the  SAGE  centers  are  destroyed. 

The  administration  has  also  proposed 
additional  procurement  of  Nike-Hercules 
and  associated  equipment.  Together 
with  the  Missile  Master  acquisition, 
tracking  and  control  system,  the  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  constitutes  a  relatively 
self-contained  air  defense  system. 

The  administration  is  also  continuing 
development  of  a  system  of  orbiting 
satellites  to  augment  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Early  Warning  System  which  already 
is  partially  operational.  In  addition, 
work  has  been  started  to  improve  the 
bomb  alarm  system,  so  that  it  can  pro- 
vide timely  information  for  damage 
assessment  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
fallout  pattern. 

L:ke  the  former  administration,  the 
present  administration  has  decided 
against  production  and  deployment  at 
this  time  of  the  Nike-Zeus  missile  de- 
fense system.  However,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  this  system  pro- 
vide a  significant  amount  of  additional 
data  on  the  many  problems  of  ballistic 
missile  defense.  Meanwhile,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  exploring  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  ballistic 
missile  defense,  the  details  of  which  are, 
of  course,  classifipd. 

The  threat  of  submarine-launched 
missiles  has  also  received  greatly  in- 
creased attention.  The  best  defense 
against  this  threat  still  lies  in  the  detec- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  launching 
submarine  before  the  missile  is  fired,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  administration  has 
nearly  doubled  the  available  funds.  The 
1963  appropriation  request  includes 
$2,206  million  for  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, compared  to  $1,253  million  appro- 
priated in  1961.  For  example,  eight 
nuclear  attack  submarines  are  In- 
cluded in  the  1963  budget,  compared 
with  three  in  1962,  and  only  one  in 
1961.  The  procurement  of  ASW  air- 
craft has  been  nearly  doubled  from  1961 
to  1963,  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  has  been  expanded,  to  in- 
sure that  all  practical  approaches  to  the 
problem  are  carefully  explored. 

Finally,  an  important  innovation  has 
been  made  to  strengthen  the  Navy's 
management  of  the  ASW  program.  The 
position  of  Director  of  Antisubmarine 
Research  and  Development  has  been 
established,  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  entire  ASW  effort.  This  step  will  in- 
sure that  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach is  taken  to  the  ASW  problem,  as 
well  as  to  Improving  overall  manage- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  significant  actions 
taken  by  this  administration  was  to  make 
the  first  real  start  on  a  meaningful  civil 
defense  program.  Certainly  if  this  Na- 
tion is  to  stand  fast  in  defending  its 
vital  interests,  even  to  the  point  of  nu- 
clear war,  it  must  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  provide  its  citizens  with  protec- 
tion at  least  against  the  extensive  fallout 
which  would  result  from  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  this  country-.  The  goal  of  this 
expanded  program  is  to  provide,  by  1967, 
a  shelter  space  for  every  American. 

The  task  of  locating  and  stocking  ex- 
isting space  which  is  suitable  for  fallout 


shelters  is  already  well  underway,  using 
the  $256  million  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress lasn  year.  The  administradon  has 
requested  a  total  of  $695  million  for  the 
program  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  com- 
pared with  the  few  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  requested  and  appropriated  in 
past  yea:-s. 

Not  only  has  the  present  administra- 
tion greatly  strengthened  the  Nation's 
posture  for  general  war;  it  has  also 
greatly  strengthened  our  posture  for  lim- 
ited wa:-,  the  type  of  armed  conflict 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  over 
the  next  decade.  The  Berlin  crisis  last 
year,  together  with  Communist  covert 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia,  provided 
convincing  evidence,  if  more  evidence 
was  needed,  that,  in  total,  our  combat- 
ready  li;nited-war  forces  were  sadly  in- 
adequatt!  to  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
many  threats  confronting  us  around  the 
world.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate ccimbat -ready,  noiinuclear  forces 
in  Eurofie.  including  both  United  States 
and  allied  forces,  severely  limited  the 
character  and  scope  of  our  possible  re- 
sponse t)  the  Soviet  aggression  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  constantly  re- 
aline  and  reorganize  our  military  forces, 
to  coun:er  the  aggressive  forces  that 
confront  us  in  today's  world.  Yes.  mili- 
tary doctrine  and  strategy  must  be  un- 
der constant  review  and  change;  this 
year,  this  was  one  of  the  first  great  over- 
all military  problems  tackled  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Secretary  McNamara 
The  administration  fully  recognized,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  to  the  congressional 
committees,  that  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons might  have  to  be  used,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  elsewhere.  And  this  was 
emphasised  by  President  Kennedy,  who 
said  in  a  statement  to  Saturday  Evening 
Post  Writer  Stewart  Alsop: 

Of  course  in  some  circumstances  we  must 
be  preparijcl  to  use  the  nuclear  weapon  at  the 
start,  cone  what  may — a  clear  attack  on 
Western  Jiurope,  for  example. 

But  the  administration  was  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  decision  to 
employ  such  weapons  in  limited  war 
situations  should  not  be  forced  upon  us 
simply  because  we  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive. Th  us,  what  the  administration  has 
proposed  is  not  a  reversal  of  the  previ- 
ously existing  policy,  but,  rather  an  aug- 
mentation of  our  nonnuclear  capabilities, 
so  as  to  provide  to  our  limited-war  forces 
a  greater  flexibility  of  rcspon.se.  Clearly, 
our  position  throughout  the  world  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  if,  when  con- 
fronted with  deliberate  Communist  prov- 
ocation, we  were  not  forced  to  choose 
between  doing  nothing  or  deliberately 
initiating:  nuclear  war. 

Accordingly,  last  year  the  administra- 
tion undertook  a  major  strengthening 
of  our  limited-war  forces.  By  a  .series  of 
actions,  the  number  of  combat-ready  di- 
visions in  the  Army  was  increased  by 
50  percent— from  11  to  16.  And  in  order 
that  we  shall  continue  to  have  this  in- 
creased capability,  the  two  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  which  were  called 
to  active  duty  last  year  are  now  being  re- 
placed by  two  new  regular  Army  divi- 
sions.   The  active  duty  strength  of  the 


Army  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
will  be  held  to  960,000  men,  compared 
with  860,000  last  Jime. 

The  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was 
raised  by  15,000  men — from  175,000  to 
190.000;  the  nucleus  of  a  fourth  Marine 
division  was  created  within  the  active 
establishment:  and  the  amphibious  lift 
was  expanded  from  less  than  1'2  divi- 
sions to  a  full  2  divisions.  The  number 
of  active  ships,  aircraft,  and  personnel 
in  the  Navy  were  increased.  The  ship 
construction  and  conversion  program 
recommended  by  the  administration  for 
the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  will  be 
about  double  that  for  the  2  previous 
fiscal  years. 

The  tactical  fighter  forces  of  the  Air 
Force  were  expanded  by  almost  one- 
third,  to  provide  more  air  support  for  the 
Army  ground  forces.  The  number  of 
aircraft  to  be  provided  for  these  forces 
in  1963  and  1962  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  2  previous  yeai-s.  The  airlift 
program  was  increased  by  50  percent,  to 
provide  the  means  to  move  the  hmited- 
war  forces  promptly  to  wherever  they 
might  be  needed.  The  number  of  airlift 
aircraft  to  be  procured  during  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  next  will  be  more  than  150 
percent  higher  than  that  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  increase  our  airlift  capacity 
threefold  by  1965. 

To  insure  that  our  limited- war  forces 
are  properly  equipped  and  supplied,  the 
procurement  of  weapons,  equipment,  and 
ammunition  for  these  forces  has  been 
vastly  increased.  For  example,  in  1963 
the  Ai-my  will  double  its  1961  procure- 
ment of  small  arms  and  tactical  and 
support  vehicles,  and  will  increase  its 
purchases  of  combat  vehicles  by  about 
75  percent.  The  number  of  Army  air- 
craft in  the  1962  and  1963  programs  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  2  preceding 
years. 

In  the  Navy,  the  procurement  of  fight- 
er and  attack  aircraft  during  the  current 
and  the  coming  fiscal  years  will  average 
more  than  one-third  higher  than  that  of 
the  1960-61  level.  The  procurement  of 
missiles  such  as  the  Sparrow  III,  Terrier, 
and  BuUpup  for  the  Navy  in  1963  will  be 
more  than  double  that  of  the  1961  level. 
Similarly,  the  procurement  funds  for  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1962-63  have  been  in- 
creased by  nearly  150  percent  over  those 
for  1960-61. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  procurement  of 
nonnuclear  munitions  in  1962  and  1983 
is  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  1961 
level.  And  to  insure  that  all  of  the  gen- 
eral-purpose forces  will  continue  to  have 
the  kinds  of  weapons  and  equipment 
needed  in  order  to  deter  limited  aggres- 
sion in  the  future,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  in  the  limited-warfare 
area  was  significantly  expanded. 

Finally,  to  deal  more  adequately  with 
what  Mr.  Khrushchev  calls  "wars  of  na- 
tional hberation,"  which  we  know  as  sub- 
version and  armed  aggression,  our  coun- 
terinsurgency  forces  have  been  more 
than  doubled.  But,  even  more  impor- 
tant, counterlnsurgency  training  has 
now  become  general  throughout  our 
limited-war  forces.  Such  training  is 
given  to  personnel  at  all  levels — senior 
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ofBcers,  as  well  as  new  recruits;  to  Navy 
and  Air  Force  F>ers<>nnel  aa  well  as  Army, 
and  to  the  Reserves  as  well  as  the  Refru- 
lar  Forces.  And  to  provide  new,  spe- 
cially designed  equipment  for  the  forces 
preparing  for  the  counterlnsurgency 
mission,  a  large  research  and  develop- 
ment program  has  been  Initiated. 

This  effort  to  Improve  counterln- 
surgency capabiLtles  is  not  limited 
solely  to  our  own  forces.  U.S.  training 
teams  have  been  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  help  other  free  nations 
improve  their  owa  capabilities  to  deal 
with  Communist-inspired  and  supported 
insurrection  and  covert  aggression.  Our 
determination  to  help  the  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  maintain  their  freedom 
and  sovereignty  has  been  fully  mani- 
fested by  the  extensive  help  now  being 
given  to  the  Government  of  South  "Viet- 
nam and  by  th-j  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Thailand.  In  contrast  to  the 
situation  which  Drevailed  in  that  area 
in  1955,  the  United  States  has  now  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  determined  to  halt 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

A  year  ago  last  January.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev laid  befcire  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference of  Comm mist  Parties  a  strategy 
for  the  1960 's.    H«;  said: 

In  present  day  condition*  It  Is  neccMary 
to  dlsUngulfih  the  following  kinds  of  war: 
world  wars,  local  ^ears.  and  wars  of  libera- 
tion and  popular  uprising.  This  la  necessary 
In  order  to  work  out  correct  tactics  with 
regard  to  these  wtrs.  Communists  are  the 
most  resolute  opponents  of  world  wars. 

Such  wars.  M-.  Khrvishchev  pointed 
out.  would  wreak  death  and  destruction 
upon  all  mankind.  And  he  concluded 
that  world  wars  are  not  needed  for  the 
victory  of  commi:nism.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
is  also  opposed  to  what  he  calls  local 
wars,  because  such  wars  "might  develop 
into  a  world  thermonuclear  rocket  war." 
But  there  is  one  kind  of  war  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  favars.  and  that  is  the 
guerrilla  war  or  war  of  insurrection. 

The  United  Stiites  and  the  free  world 
must  not  only  Ix  prepared  to  fight  and 
win  a  thermonuclear  war  but  must  also 
be  prepared  to  win  local  wars  and  wars 
of  insurrection.  Indeed,  the  more  suc- 
cessful we  are  in  deterring  general  war. 
the  greater  becomes  the  likelihood  of 
wars  of  lesser  sec  pe. 

Until  we  have  found  a  sure  road  to  a 
safeguarded  disarmament,  our  best 
hope — and  in  fact  a  very  good  hope — of 
avoiding  thermonuclear  war  Is  to  keep 
our  own  strateg.c  deterrent  strong  and 
secure.  And  this  is  a  basic  tenet  of  our 
military  policy.  We  have  today,  and  will 
continue  to  have  under  the  programs 
proposed  by  this  administration,  the  un- 
disputed capability  to  strike  back  with 
decisive  force  at  any  nation  which  might 
decide  to  attack  us,  even  after  absorbing 
the  full  weight  of  an  all-out  surprise 
nuclear  attack.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
real  reason  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  says 
that  Communisms  oppose  thermonuclear 
wars. 

Similarly,  oui  best  hope  of  avoiding 
the  more  limited  types  of  c^en  conflict 
is  to  maintain  forces  of  the  size  and 
kinds  necessary  to  make  such  wars  un- 
profitable to  the  Communists.  And  this, 
too.  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  this  administra- 
tion's military  policy. 


PlnaDy.  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  must  develop  the  capabilities  to 
win  Mr.  Khrushchev's  third  kind  of  war. 
the  wars  of  infurrecticm  and  covert 
armed  aggression,  and  it  is  in  this  area 
that  the  administration  has  undertaken 
another  major  expansion. 

But  all  of  these  measures  are  still  not 
enough ;  our  struggle  against  communism 
cannot  be  limited  solely  to  military  ac- 
tion. The  Communist  threat  extends  to 
every  facet  of  human  endeavor — eco- 
nomic, political,  technical,  and  so  forth — 
and  the  free  world  must  learn  how  to  de- 
feat these  other  forms  of  the  Communist 
challenge. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  will  win  the  economic  struggle.  We 
have  only  to  observe  what  is  rww  taking 
place  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  Communist 
China,  to  appreciate  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  own  economic  system  over  that 
01  communism.  Even  now,  without  fully 
using  our  enormous  productive  capacity, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  far  out-produc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  And  while  famine 
rages  in  Communist  China  and  food 
shortages  plague  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  year  after  year  produces 
all  the  food  that  our  people  desire,  with 
more  than  enough  left  over  to  feed  a 
significant  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  con- 
fident that  we  will  eventually  win  the 
struggle  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
Freedom  has  alv.'ays  had  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  people  everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  desire  to  be  free  cannot 
long  be  suppressed.  From  Murmansk  to 
Hong  Kong  the  Communist  bloc  has 
walled  itself  in  to  prevent  the  people 
from  fleeing  to  freedom.  The  Commu- 
rists  are  plainly  afraid  of  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  justice. 

But  meanwhile  we  must  learn  to  live 
with  the  dangers  of  the  thermonuclear 
age  and  with  the  prolonged  tensions  of 
the  cold  war  struggle.  There  are  no 
shortcuts  to  victory.  Victory  will  come 
only  with  patience  and  resolution — 
backed  by  strength.  What  we  seek  to 
win  in  this  historic  struggle  against 
communism  is  not  a  world  reduced  to 
radioactive  rubble,  but  rather  a  world 
in  which  law  and  order  prevail  and  in 
which  all  peoples  are  able  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  That  is  the  kind  of 
victory  which  will  benefit  all  mankind. 
And  that  is  the  kind  of  victory  America 
has  always  wanted  to  win. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  yesterday  passed  Senate  Joint 
Flesolution  198  with  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  provision  for  extending 
the  wheat  quota  referendum  to  as  late 
as  August  25.  As  amended,  the  joint 
resolution  provides  only  for  deferring  the 
proclamation  of  the  1963  wheat  market- 
ing quota  and  national  acreage  allot- 
ment as  late  as  July  15.  The  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  have  the  House 
amendment  agreed  to  so  that  the  reso- 
lution can  become  v.ffective  immediately. 
Otherwise,  quotas  would  have  to  be  pro- 
claimed tomorrow. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ISSUANCE  OP  PROCLAMATION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  NATIONAL 
WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Buk- 
DicK  in  the  chair*  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  198)  deferring  until  August 
25,  1962,  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation 
with  respect  to  a  national  wheat  acreage 
allotment,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  "of"  in  line  9.  down  through  line  11, 
inclusive,  and  insert  "wheat,"  and  to 
amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  res- 
olution deferring  until  July  15,  1962,  the 
issuance  of  a  proclamation  with  respect 
to  a  national  wheat  acreage  allotment." 
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U.S.  LABOR  AND  THE  U.N. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
AFL-CIO  is  Justly  celebrated  for  its  en- 
lightened attitude  toward  the  human 
problems  of  UJS.  foreign  relations.  The 
American  merged  labor  movement  has 
worked  for  years  within  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization  and  has  played  an 
outstanding  role  in  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Its 
horizon  is  anything  but  limited  by  the 
domestic  problems  of  unemployment, 
automation,  and  wages. 

In  this  spirit  of  worldwide  awareness 
and  human  brotherhood,  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  covmcil  and  the  New  York  La- 
bor Council  have,  with  little  fanfare, 
established  and  maintained  a  new  APL- 
CIO  Committee  for  the  United  Nations. 
Inc.  This  committee  has  functioned  as 
a  center  where  members  of  the  labor 
movement  and  friends  of  labor  the  world 
over  could  meet  and  could  participate  in 
a  variety  of  social,  cultural,  and  intellec- 
tual activities.  In  so  doing,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  performed  a  genuine  service  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  an  account 
of  this  undertaking  of  the  American  la- 
bor movement,  as  reported  by  Ed  Town- 
send  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  9.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  9, 
1962) 

Pboflb  at  Work — ^Labob,  thk  U.N.,  akd 
Hospitautt 

fBy  Ed  Townsend) 

New  York. — Some  time  ago.  an  American 
labor  official  met.  by  chance,  an  African  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  while  passing 
through  a  New  York  hotel  lobby.  They  had 
become  acquainted  years  before  at  an  Inter- 
national labor  conference  abroad. 

The  two  men  chatted  In  French,  and  the 
American  union  official  was  disturbed  to 
learn  that  his  acquaintance — a  man  with  a 
deep  Interest  and  long  experience  in  lat>or— 
was  finding  life  duller  and  less  fruitful  than 
It  should  be  In  this  country.  He  was  handi- 
capped became  he  could  speak  only  his  na- 
tive tongue.  French.  He  had  few  friends 
outside  his  own  delegation  and  U.K.  official 
circles.  He  was  anxious  to  get  to  know 
Americans  but  he  had  been  able  to  meet  and 
mlngje  with  very  few  of  th«n. 

Instead,  he  said,  he  was  spending  bis  free 
time  Bitting  m  the  hotel  lobby,  watching 
passers-by,  or  In  movie  houses  In  the  hotel 
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area.  He  shrugged  when  he  told  this,  com- 
menting that  It  waa  a  pleasant  way  of  life, 
perhaps,  but  no  way  to  get  to  know  a  people. 

An  Idea  was  born  In  the  chance  meeting. 
The  union  official  saw  a  gap  that  labor  could 
fill,  and  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  service. 
Other  unionists  agreed.  So  did  the  AFL-CIO 
president.  George  Meany,  a  former  United 
States  delegate  to  the  U.N.,  and  Harry  Van 
Arsdale.  president  of  New  York  City's  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council. 

The  AFL-CIO  executive  council  and  the 
New  York  labor  council  agreed  to  sponsor 
a  new  AFL-CIO  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations.  Inc..  to  set  up  and  operate  a  hos- 
pitality center  for  U.N.  delegates.  The  cen- 
ter opened  this  spring  around  the  corner 
from  the  U.N.'s  home  on  New  York's  East 
River,  with  windows  opening  on  the  inspir- 
ing tower  and  buildings  of  the  world  or- 
ganization 

President  Kennedy  greeted  It  with  a  send- 
off  message  commending  "labor's  mature 
view  of  our  responsibilities  In  a  shrinking 
world."  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary-General 
of  the  U.N.,  added  his  praise,  conmientlng, 
"You  help  to  achieve  a  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations,  greater  understanding 
and  personal  contact  among  peoples  of  all 
countries  and  all  walks  of  life." 

There  were  other  official  words  of  praise, 
all  welcomed,  but  more  important  to  the 
committee  was  the  response  to  the  center  by 
U.N.  delegates  and  New  York  unionists.  At 
the  opening,  doubts  of  the  response  had 
caused  nagging  worries.  Would  delegates 
really  come  to  the  center  to  seek  access  to 
the  American  way  of  life  through  unions  and 
the  men  and  women  In  them?  Would  they 
welcome  opportunities  to  attend  union  af- 
fairs?    And  would  they  be  welcomed  there? 

The  worries  proved  unnecessary.  The  dele- 
gates are  making  use  of  the  center,  particu- 
larly those  from  younger,  undeveloped  na- 
tions who  sometimes  need  special  help  In 
adjusting  to  New  York.  They  do  welcome  the 
Informality  of  union  affairs — meetings. 
dances,  lunches,  dinners,  rallies,  and  the  like. 
And   they   are   being  welcomed   everywhere. 

J\ist  a  few  days  ago.  the  African  delegate 
of  the  chance  hotel  lobby  meeting  attended 
and  "very  much  enjoyed,"  he  said,  a  dinner 
given  by  an  office  employees'  union  In  New 
York  for  its  office  stewards,  those  who  carry 
on  the  union's  day-to-day  business  In  offices. 
The  U.N.  delegate  attended  the  dinner  in  the 
company  of  a  group  of  French -speaking  office 
unionists  employed  by  the  French  Line. 

That  was  only  one  of  the  union  functions 
he  has  attended  or  been  invited  to  attend  In 
recent  weeks.  New  York's  big  and  busy  labor 
movement  has  something  going  all  the  time, 
occasionally  an  entertainment  or  social  affair, 
a  theater  party,  dinner,  or  rally  drafting 
Broadway  stars,  but  usually  something  less 
glamorous  and  more  In  line  with  American 
everyday  living.  Actually,  the  center  is  more 
interested  In  referring  delegates,  with  Intro- 
ductions and.  If  necessary,  escorts,  to  the 
more  routine  gatherings  that  give  a  better 
Insight  on  American  life. 

Its  alms  are: 

To  afford  trade  unionists  connected  with 
the  U.N.  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  ex- 
change views  with  unionists  In  this  coun- 
try— local  members  and  officials  and,  at 
times,  visiting  labor  executives  such  as  Mr. 
Meany  and  Internationally  known  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers.  If  Mr.  Reuther  is  to  speak  at  a 
meeting,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  ad- 
mission cards. 

To  demonstrate  the  dynamic  role  of  unions 
In  New  York  and  the  United  States,  many 
U.N.  delegates  were  union  guests  of  a  dedi- 
cation of  a  labor  housing  development. 

To  open  to  them  more  social,  cultural, 
and  Intellectual  opportunities. 

To  help  them  see  American  workers — 'the 
real  New  York  and  United  States,"  a  center 


spokesman    said — at    home,    in    union    and 
political  life,  and  In  plants  and  offices. 

The  hospitality  center  has.  In  fact,  been 
described  as  a  sort  of  lonely  hearts  club  and 
servicemen's  club  combined. 

Its  staff  tries  to  match  personalities  and 
Interests.  With  a  million  union  members  in 
New  York's  AFL-CIO  affiliates,  the  commit- 
tee says  it  can  provide  almost  any  language, 
trade,  or  special  interest.  There  is  something 
for  everyone. 

It  does  not  attempt  to  adhere  to  diplo- 
matic protocol.  It  stresses  Informality — "a 
real  trade  union  welcome,"  a  sp>okesman  said 
Formality,  the  committee  has  found,  is 
something  most  delegates  want  to  escape 
from,  an  artificial  barrier  from  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  line  with  that,  the  center 
emphasizes  contacts  with  urilon  rank-and- 
file  members  as  much  as  with  officers. 

It  has  a  warm  feeling  of  accomplishment 
whenever  it  is  told — .ind  it  frequently  is — 
that  a  delegate  has  been  made  to  feel  at 
home  and  that  he  has  seen  a  side  of  Amer- 
ican life  he  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to 
see  otherwise. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  9,  1962,  the  American  Food  for 
Peace  Council  sponsored  a  regional 
meeting  on  the  food-for-peace  program 
at  the   University   of  Minnesota. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  Par- 
ticipants came  from  several  of  the  Mid- 
western States.  The  program  was  ex- 
tensive in  its  scope  and  intensive  in  its 
discussion. 

Minnesota  was  particularly  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Mr.  Fowler  Hamilton,  and  the 
special  assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  food-for-peace  program, 
Mr.  George  McGovern.  We  also  were 
privileged  to  have  with  us  the  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Food  for 
Peace  Council,  Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, a  dedicated  administrator  who 
has  given  a  new  dimension  to  America's 
foreign  aid  program.  I  speak  of  George 
McGovern,  Director  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  who  will  be  leaving 
Washington  soon  to  seek  his  political 
fortune  in  South  Dakota.  As  I  watched 
and  listened  to  George  McGovern  at 
this  recent  conference,  I  realized  ever- 
more what  a  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  development  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  and  to  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  shall  miss  George  McGovern,  not 
only  as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  but,  more 
important,  as  a  true  humanitarian  who 
has  transformed  his  belief  in  mankind 
into  a  whole  series  of  positive  accom- 
plishments that  have  given  new  luster 
and  meaning  to  the  words,  "food  for 
peace." 

Seventeen  months  ago.  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern was  appointed  Food  for  Peace 
Director,  the  President  said: 

America's  agricultural  abundance  offers  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  interests  of  peace  in  a  signifi- 
cant way.  •  •  •  We  must  make  the  most 
vigorous  and  constructive  use  possible  of 
this  opportunity. 

Yes,  the  food-for-peace  program  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  under  the  direc- 


tion of  George  McGovern.  The  food-for- 
peace  program  requires  a  director  with 
broad  interagency  responsibilities  who 
reports  directly  to  the  President. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this,  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  soon  name  a 
highly  qualified  successor  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern. an  able  administrator  who  can 
furnish  the  affirmative  leadership  that 
is  so  essential  if  our  food-for-peace 
efforts  are  to  succeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  address  to  the  food-for-peace 
conference  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 

HfMPHREY.  AT  THE  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Junk  9.  1962 
Seventeen  months  ago,  when  Mr.  George 
McGovern  was  appointed  Food  for  Peace  Di- 
rector, the  President  said.  "America's  agri- 
cultural abundance  offers  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace  In  a  significant  way.  We 
must  make  the  most  vigorous  and  construc- 
tive use  possible  of  this  opportunity" 

Just  how  has  President  Kennedy's  Execu- 
tive order  been  Implemented?  What  has 
happened  to  food  for  peace'' 

Probably  the  best  answer  would  come  from 
a  Moroccan  laborer  who  owes  his  very  Job 
to  food  for  peace,  a  schoolboy  In  Peru  who 
is  getting  a  nourishing  meal  each  day  for 
the  first  time  In  his  life,  or  a  family  of 
Chinese  refugees  In  Hong  Kong  who  are  find- 
ing that  people  do  care. 

In  statistical  terms,  45  billion  pounds  of 
U.S.  commodities  were  programed  for  oversea 
shipment  under  food-for-peace  authority 
during  the  1961  calendar  year.  This  Is  an 
alltlme  record  in  utilizing  our  abundance  in 
a  coordinated  attack  on  hunger  and  poverty 
throughout  the  world. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  other 
accomplishments  of  food  for  peace: 

1  The  negative  concept  of  "surplus  dis- 
posal" has  been  replaced  by  a  positive  view 
of  U.S.  agricultural  abundance  as  a  precious 
national  resource.  This  change  In  concept 
is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  given  rural  America  an  appre- 
ciable stake  In  American  foreign  policy.  It 
has  resulted  In  much  greater  appreciation 
for  US  food  aid  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Critical  food  shortages  In  Asia.  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  highlight 
the  enormous  food  assets  of  the  United 
States.  Food  Is  our  most  valuable  material 
resource,  and  our  clearest  advantage  In  any 
competition  with  the  Communist  world. 

2.  The  Departments  of  State,  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment have  demonsuated  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  food  In  for- 
eign assistance.  Officials  in  State  and  AID 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  taking  steps  toward  a  much- 
improved  integration  of  food  with  other 
oversea  development  resources. 

Although  progress  is  being  made,  there  Is 
a  need  for  more  consideration  by  VS.  loan 
agencies  and  foreign  assistance  planners  of 
the  possibilities  of  using  food  to  supplement 
dollar  aid.  No  U.S.  ofHcial  should  give  final 
clearance  to  a  foreign  loan  until  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  possibility  of  using  food  as 
a  substitute  or  supplement  for  aid  dollars 
has  been  fully  evaluated. 

3.  Food  as  an  Instrument  of  economic 
development  has  been  sharply  Increased. 
Two    countries.    Tunisia    and    Afghanistan, 
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were  using  U.S  -dona  ed  food  for  the  partial 
payment  of  wagea  or  public  works  projects 
at  the  beginning  of  tTie  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Eleven  countries  have  such  programs 
today,  and  negotiations  are  underway  with 
25  others. 

4.  Important  new  school-lixnch  programs 
were  ettablished  In  a  number  of  countries 
in  IWI  Ambasrador  James  Loeb  of  Peru 
advls*^  that  the  first  Latin  American  gov- 
ernment-to-government school-lunch  pro- 
gram, which  George  McGovern  signed  with 
Prime  Minister  Pedro  Beltran  a  year  ago.  has 
had  a  remarkably  good  Impact.  Aside  from 
noticeable  nutritional  Improvements,  school 
attendance  has  Increased  by  40  percent.  So 
successful  has  this  program  been  that  It  was 
recently  enlarged  to  feed  more  than  175,000 
Peruvian  children  during  the  current  school 

year. 

5.  Six  nations  have  signed  agreements  to 
purchase  food  for  long-term  loans  with  re- 
payment In  dollars.  These  agreemenU  are 
the  first  of  this  kind. 

6  In  1960,  54  million  persons  were  fed 
with  U.S.  foodstuffs  donated  to  private  vol- 
untary agenclp.=  .  That  number  was  In- 
creased by  10  million  in  1961.  and  further 
increases  are  In  the  making.  Voluntary 
agencies  established  feeding  programs  in 
eight   additional   countries  last  year. 

7.  Food  for  peace  moved  swiftly  to  meet 
famine,  flood,  and  other  disaster  conditions 
in  the  Congo,  'Vietnam,  Kenya,  North  Africa, 
and  other  areas  In  1961.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  broaden  and  add  flexibility  to  our 
refueee  feeding  programs. 

8.  An  American  Food -for -Peace  Council, 
representing  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
public,  has  been  organized  to  develop  public 
understanding  and  support  for  the  program. 

9.  A  US.  Freedom  From  Hungar  Founda- 
tion has  been  establUhed  to  support  the  U-N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization's  5-year 
campaign  against  hunger.  Former  President 
Truman  was  named  by  the  President  as 
honorary  chairman 

10.  As  delegate  to  the  FAO  meeting  in 
Rome  In  April  1961.  George  McGovern  sug- 
gested, with  the  President's  approval,  that 
the  United  States  would  contribute  MO  mil- 
lion In  surplus  commodities  toward  an  over- 
all U.N.  food  bank  of  $100  million  In  food 
and  cash.  That  proposal  has  since  been 
approved  by  the  FAO  Conference  and  the 
United  Nations  and  Is  being  implemented 
within  the  U.N.  system. 

11.  An  interagency  committee  has  been 
established  to  evaluate  new  food  processes 
that  win  Increase  the  effective  use  of  our 
foodstuffs  abroad. 

12.  The  Food  for  Peace  Director  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  be 
.'.ssisted  by  a  formula  under  which  the 
United  States  would  provide  feed  grains  to 
Lutln  American  poultry-raising  cooperatives. 
Part  of  the  poultry  proceeds  could  be  used 
to  finance  social  and  economic  projects.  This 
Is  another  way  in  which  cereal  surpluses  can 
be  converted  to  hlgh-proteln  foods. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  positive  ac- 
complishments of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram during  the  past  17  months.  The  pro- 
griun  has  proved  to  be  the  most  ambitious 
and  imaginative  effort  In  world  history  to 
construct  a  bridge  between  the  abundance 
of  the  United  States  and  the  undernourished 
half  of  the  world  that  cries  for  food. 

It  helps  the  United  States  find  construc- 
tive outlets  for  our  surplus  food  produc- 
tion; it  reduces  oxxc  storage  costs;  It  sUmu- 
lates  our  shipping  Industry  and  our  parts; 
it  bolsters  farm  income:  It  develops  future 
dollar  markets  overseas;  It  raises  purchas- 
ing power  of  other  countries,  and  It  strength- 
ens U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

On  the  other  side,  sharing  our  food  abun- 
dance reduces  human  misery,  sickness,  and 
premature  death.  It  gives  men  the  strength 
to  work,  students  the  energy  to  study,  and 


brings  nourishment  and  hoi)e  to  millions. 
In  supplementing  the  resources  and  the  en- 
ergy of  food-deficient  countries,  the  food- 
for-peace  program  has  become  a  powerful 
ingredient  in  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment throughout  the  world. 

I  know  that  President  Kennedy  and  the 
American  people  stand  ready  to  share  our 
resources,  so  that  every  child  can  have  food 
in  his  stomach,  strength  In  his  arms,  hope 
In  his  heart,  and  light  In  his  eyes. 

For  transforming  this  into  deeds,  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  food-for-peace 
program,  and  to  its  Imaginative  Director, 
George  McGovern. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  food  for 
peace? 

Today,  U.S.  food-for-peace-asslsted  school 
lunch  programs  are  reaching  30  million  chil- 
dren In  80  countries  of  the  world.  But 
there  are  700  million  children  around  the 
world  who  need  such  a  program.  Is  food 
for  peace  equal  to  that  challenge?  Will  the 
local  governments  do  their  part  m  establish- 
ing a  school  lunch  for  every  needy  child? 
I  hope  that  some  day  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  we  can  answer  In  the  affirmative 
both  of  thoM  questions. 

The  food-for-peace  program  faces  other 
challenges.  They  are  continuing  challenges. 
They  are  Immense  challenges. 

The  three  basic  challenges  to  ova  gen- 
eration—and perhaps  to  many  generations 
to  come — are  represented  by  three  tragic 
statistics  of  human  need  reported  to  me  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

First.  83  percent  of  the  world's  people  are 
underfed. 

Second.  70  percent  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple are  either  sick  or  ill  housed. 

Third.  62  percent  of  the  world's  people  are 
illiterate. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  earth  Is  torn 
by  conflict  and  scarred  by  repeated  vio- 
lence? 

These  conditions  of  hunger,  misery,  and 
Ignorance  are  more  than  disgraceful  re- 
minders that  mankind  has  lacked  the  wis- 
dom to  put  his  technical  know-how  to  work 
to  banish  poverty  and  misery. 

These  conditions  nourish  the  needs  of 
discontent,  revolution,   and   violence. 

These  conditions  are  the  allies  of  com- 
munism and  other  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism. 

These  conditions  are  the  real  and  the 
basic  enemies  of  freedom,  of  peace,  of  Justice. 
We  In  the  United  States  must  learn  to 
face  these  challenges  squarely.  We  need  to 
understand  fully  and  deeply  the  meaning 
of  the  hunger,  poverty,  and  Ignorance  which 
stalks  two-thirds  of  the  world. 

Our  response  to  these  conditions  of  misery 
must  be  more  than  a  fleeting  or  momentary 
sense  of  compassion  and  sadness  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  mu^t  place  our  unders*  ending  of 
these  conditions  Into  the  context  of  the 
present  world  struggle  and  our  own  strug- 
gle for  the  security  and  survival  of  free- 
dom. 

We  must  realize  the  practical  and  political 
effect  of  hunger,  sickness,  and  Ignorance. 

The  hunger  of  any  man  weakens  to  some 
degree  the  chances  of  freedom  for  all  men. 
■The  sickness  or  poverty  of  any  human  be- 
Uig  strengthens  the  forces  of  communism. 

The  Ignorance  or  illiteracy  of  any  ciUzen 
of  this  world  cuts  Into  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  contributes  to  the  ingredients  for 
war. 

V,'e  In  this  Nation  must  realize  that  we  are 
not  threatened  merely  by  the  ambitious,  ag- 
gressive personalities  of  particular  leaders 
In  specific  nations. 

We  must  realize  that  the  dangers  we  face 
are  not  Umited  to  guns  or  bombs. 

We  must  realize  that  this  struggle  In 
which  we  are  engaged  Is  deeply  meshed  with 


the  struggle  of  ai:  mankind  to  lift  Itself  out 
of  the  chains  of  ]X)verty  and  ignorance. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  comment  on 
those  who  whine  that  thU  Nation  Is  being 
led  by  a  no-wln  p-ollcy. 

They  wave  the  banner  of  victory.  I  am  not 
critical  of  that. 

But  they  demand  victory  now.  Or — In 
their  most  patient  mood — they  demand  vic- 
tory by  next  Tuesday. 

I  suggest  that  those  who  rave  about  a  no- 
win  policy  are  really  guided  by  a  know- 
nothing  approach  to  today's  international 
struggle. 

They  would  win  now.  or  tomorrow  or  at 
the  latest  next  Tuesday  with  guns  and 
bombs 

And,  of  course,  they  would  win  ultimately 
nothing  but  death  and  desolation  and  at 
best  a  reversal  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

More  axkd  more  Americans,  fortunately,  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  freedom  Is  not  linked 
merely  to  military  suength. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  realize  that 
this  struggle  demands  mUltary  strength, 
yes — but  also  economic  and  technical 
strength — and  the  use  of  them  throughout 
the  world. 

And  there  is  yet  another  dimension  to  our 
strength  which  Is  unique,  and  which  glvee 
us  a  distinct  and  powerful  advantage  In  the 
struggle  with  totalitarianism. 

This  fourth  strength  Is  our  agricultural 
abundance. 

No  other  nation  In  the  world  has  the 
strength  and  the  power  of  an  agricultural 
abundance  to  the  degree  we  enjoy,  and  al- 
most all  nations  are  gripped  by  tight  food 
shortages  and  agrlculttiral  failures.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  the  Soviet  Union,  most 
of  Its  satellites  and  Red  China  are  hindered 
and  checked  in  their  aggressive  alma  by 
shortages  of  food. 

I  can  remember  the  days  In  the  late  1940's 
when  this  Nation  was  confident,  proud — 
and  even  a  bit  smug — because  we  had  a 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons.  We  lost  that 
monopoly  quickly,  and  with  that  loss  a  bit 
of  our  confidence  too. 

Today,  we  have  a  comparable  advantage — 
a  superabundance  of  food  and  fiber  I 
would  hope  that  more  Americans  will  realize 
the  power  of  this  advantage,  and  will  gain 
renewed  confidence  from  It. 

Clearly,    we    must    use    our    agricultural 
abundance   to   feed   and  to   lift  those   mil- 
lions throughout  the  world  who  are  chained 
to  hunger  and  poverty. 
We  have  begun. 

Pood  for  peace  is  no  longer  a  dream.  It 
is  no  longer  a  goal.  It  is  no  longer  a  slogan 
In  American  political  campaigns. 

Food  for  peace  Is  a  practical,  vital,  effec- 
tive in.'Uimient  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  compassionate  arm  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States 

Victory  wUl  be  ours.  We  wUl  win  this 
struggle  for  freedom  and  progress— not  to- 
day, not  tomorrow,  not  next  Tuesday  We 
will  win  It  with  an  effort  which  will  take 
many  years  and  perhaps  even  sever.xl 
generations. 

Tlie  victory  we  seek  Is  a  victory  over  the 
basic  conditions  of  misery  which  have 
clialned  men  through  all  of  recorded  history. 
With  a  growing  food-for-peace  program  - 
fully  utill2:lng  the  agrlctiltiural  abundance 
given  to  us  by  God  and  cultivated  by  the 
skills  of  our  people — we  cannot  and  -aIII  not 
fall. 

Fooa   Foa  PfcACE    University   of  Minnesota, 
June  9.   1962 

PROGEAM 

Host:  Hon.  Elmer  L.  Andeisen,  Governor 
Of  Minnesota. 

Guest:  Hon.  George  McGovern,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  and  Director,  Food 
for  Peace,  the  White  House. 
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Chairman:   Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis,  chairman,  "American  agricultural  abundance  offers  a  which     interested    citizens — representa- 

Amerlcan  Pood-for-Peace  Council,  and  pres-  great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  tjves  of  business,  labor,  farm  groups,  the 

Ident    Orocery  Manufacturers   of   America,  promote  the  Interesta  of  peace  in  a  slgnlfl-  professions.  GrOvernment,   and  the  aca- 

Inc  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^  P^^y  ^^  important  role  In  ^       .     rnmmunitv— anticioated  the  con- 

conference  coordinators:  Mr.  Earl  W.  Mad-  helping  to  provide  a  more  adequate  diet  for  ^f^^/^^S "nS^^^^^                                 by  agen 

sen    oresldent  Madsen's  Super  Valu  Stores;  peoples  all  around  the  world     We  must  make  elusions  inaepenaenuy  reacnea  oy  agen- 

Mr  'Burton  m' Joseph  president,  I.  S.  Joseph  the  most  vigorous  and  constructive  use  pos-  Cies  of  the  U.b.  CrOVernment. 

qq'  i^c  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^^  opportunity.    We  must  narrow        The  Minnesota  assembly  demonstrat- 

8:16  am.:  Registration;  Coffman  Memorial  the  gap  between   abundance  here  at  home  gd    what    one    Government    participant 

Union.  and  near  starvation  abroad  called  "a  fine  mixture  of  realism  and  a 

Morning    session.    Mayo    Memorial    Audita-  '■Presiden/onn!'u^7eTstates.''  desire  to  progress  steadily  toward  needed 

rium    University  of  Minnesota  '                                    ^  goals        Mr.  President.  I  venture  to  say 

9:15  a.m.:  Invocation,  Rabbi  Max  Shapiro,  .^'jf^-i  "Zlon^  ^^.^  tr""wo7ld.   "^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^he  only  attitude  with  which 

Temple  Israel:   Flag  slaute.  MaJ.  James  G.  ^^^y    j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  the  subject  of  disarmament  can  usefully 

Sleben,   Minnesota   National    Guard;    Presl-  j^anltarian  program  to  move  surplus  stocks  be  approached.    I  know  It  is  the  attitude 

dent  John  P.  Kennedy,  special  recorded  mes-  from  storage  bins  and  shelves,  to  the  needy  displayed    by    other    similar    discussions 

sage  to  the  Midwest  Conference  of  the  Amer-  j^g  ^^  ^^^  ^.^rld.    We  mldwesterners  are  around    the   United    States.      The   Min- 

?^J'^M;^f^lirn^^r^.vnr''of  Minne'^^iis  P^^^^  *«  ^^^  ^^«  ^^^^  '"  ^^'^  program-not  nesota  Assembly  on  Arms  Control  was 

9  45^^    AddreTnon  G^^ge^K^^  ^^°"«  ^<=^^«  °^  '^«  Implications  for  peace,  ^ot  an  isolated  phenomenon.    It  has  had 

"A^grt^lt^al    Abunda^nTe:'^^^^^^  Seem' a^rvUeee'^^'to'^feTU'Srv   7o  ^^  counterparts  in  many  different  locali- 

Pelce."  "^f^^   th^     w^                            hungry,   to  ^..^^    .^  ^^^^  ^j^^j^  separated  commu- 

10:15   a.m.:    Panel    discussion,   "Pood    for  ..elmer  L  Andersen  nities.       All    such     activities    contribute 

Peace    as    an    Instrument   of  Porelgn   Aid";  "Governor  of  Minnesota"  their   share    toward    the    evolution    of    a 

moderator.  Prof.  Sherwood  Berg,  head,  Agri-  ■,-,  q    no<:fiirp  nr\   Hi<:nrmftmpnf   ami   nrrriQ 

ultural    Economics    Department.    University  American  Food  for  Peace  Council,  midwest  ^^-  POSture  on  disarmament  and  arms 

of    Minnesota;     panelists,    Prof.    Raymond  region  ^^JiV""      .     .                u-     ...         .v.     ^     ^ 

Penn,    Agricultural   Economics   Department,  States:                                               Coordinators          There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Louis  Brewster.  Illinois--- Richard  Waxenberg  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 

manager   operations  control   specialty  prod-  Indiana Jacob  E  Kiefer  follows: 

uct.  division.  General  Mills.  Inc.;   Mr    Her-  Iowa  .  L^  B^Llddy  ^^^  Control-Issuk  for  the  PtrBLic 

Bchel     D      Newsom.    master,    the     National  Kentucky MancU  Vinson 

Grange;   Mr,  Aled  P.  Da  vies,  vice  president,  Michigan Sanford  A   Brown  (Final  report  of  the  Minnesota  Assembly  on 

American    Meat   Institute;    Hon.    Joseph    E.  Minnesota Earl  W.  Madsen  Arms  Control) 

Karth,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  Hon.         Missouri Don  Thomason         At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 

CLARit  MacGrecor,  U.S.  House  of  Representa-  Ohio James  A  Lantz  tlcipants  in  the  assembly  reviewed  as  a  group 

tives.  Wisconsin Robert  Clodlus  the    following    statement.      Although    there 

11:15  a jn.:  Group  discussion  period,  mod-  f^j.     p^^j    g     vvmis     chairman.    American  was  general  agreement  on  the  final  report.  It 

erator  and  panelists.  Food  for  Peace  Council,  Washington,  DC.  '^  ^°^  ^^  practice  of  the  American  assembly 

12:15  p.m.:  Adjournment  of  morning  ses-  or    the    University    of    Minnesota    for    par- 

Blon.  ~^"^^^^^^~"^~~  ticlpants    to    alBx    their    signatures,    and    It 

12:30-2:00  p.m.:   Luncheon.  Coffman  Me-  i,/rTKrMTrcn,T &    a QQinvyTRT  v  nM    armc!  should    not    be    assumed    that    every    par- 

morlal  Union,  main  ballroom.  MlININt&UiA  aoojmvi£JJ_, i    Kjr^   rtrtmo  ^cipant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every  rec- 

luncheon   program  control  ommendatlon  Included  In  the  statement 

Chairman     Mr.  Paul  S.   Willis,  chairman,  Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Mr.   President,   as         '^^   American  assembly   is  «   program   of 

^".         „      r^    %,          ^          ,,  t.                     «   tu-    o„.,„»„   c!..K^«.^~i*»„«  conferences  which   bring  together   business. 

American  Pood  for  Peace  Counc  1.  chairman   of   the   Senate  Subcommittee  ,^^^^    ^^^^                   ^^«  professions,   pollt- 

Invocation:   Rev    Martin  Schlrber    O.S.B..  on  Disarmament  I  have  frequently  placed  j^.^,     ^^^       |overnment.  and  the  acaaTmlc 

St^JohnsUniverslty.  Collegevllle    Minn.  ^    ^^e    RECORD    documentary    material  community.     These  meetings  develop  recom- 

Introductory   remarks:    Hon.    George   Mc-  relating  to  OUT  disarmament  policy,  the  mendatlons  on   Issues  of  national   concern. 

AdSess:  Hon.  Fowler  Hamilton.  Admlnls-  conduct    of    international    negotiations.  The    American    assembly    Is    a    nonpartisan 

trator.    Agency    for    International    Develop-  and  the  like.     I  do  this  not  only  to  keep  publ  c  service   designed   to    throw   light   on 

ment.  the  record  straight,  but  also  to  inform  problems  confronting  citizens  of  the  United 

A/:ernoon   session.    Mayo   Memorial  the   American   public.      Without    an    in-  ^^^he '  a^s^^biy  ^as  established  In   1960  by 

Auditorium  formed    and    articulate   public    opinion.  ^^^^^^    ^     msenhower.    as    president    of 

2   p.m.:  Mr.   James  G.   Fatten,   president,  Without    a    large    number    of    thinking  Columbia  University. 

American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  Americans  able  to  discuss  disarmament                                 ^   approaches 

"Food  for  Peace  and  the  Freedom  from  Hun-  on  its   merits   and   not  on   the   basis   of         ,    „   .          .      . 

ger  campaign."  cliches    or    stereotypes,    the    US     Arms         l    Universal   disarmament:    It   should    be 

2:30   pjn  :    Panel   discussion.   "Voluntary  Control  and  Disarman^ent  Aeencv  could  °'''  ^^^^"^  ^°^'  *°  ^^^^"""'^  ^'"^'■*'  ^""^  ''°"" 

A(«.nriP«  and  Pood  for  Peac*^A  Partnershln  ^o^^.^oi  aJiG  iJisarmament  Agency  coum  piete  disarmament  as  soon  as  this  becomes 

fo^GlLbarPocS^LtaTce^^^er"^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^f  working  in  a  vacuum.  consistent  with  national  security.  At  pres- 
Clyde  N.  Rogers.  Town  and  Coimty  Depart-  Happily  no  such  vacuum  exists  Al-  ent  conceptions  of  national  Interest  and  at- 
ment.  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches;  panel-  though  few  Americans  believe  that  a  tachments  to  disparate  national  Institutions 
Ists.  Mr.  Prank  L.  Goffio,  deputy  director,  workable  disarmament  agreement  is  im-  and  value  systems  severely  limit  the  growth 
CARE.  Inc.;  Rev.  Reuben  Youngdahl,  Mt.  minent  or  feasible,  very  many  of  our  °^  International  community,  so  that  states 
Olivet  Lutheran  Church;  Dr.  Reginald  Helf-  people  believe  that  disarmament  is  one  ^'"  "°^  consistently  rely  upon  pacific  meth- 
ferlch.  vice  chairman.  Church  World  Service.  o#  tUp  essential  eoals  of  our  forpien  nol-  °^^  °'  settling  International  disputes.  In 
and  vice  president.  Meals  for  Millions;  Rev.  ^  it  !^  nn^on^t  truP  if  STvl^  wS;  ^""^  ''^'^''^^  °^  acceptable  alternatives  to  war 
Joseph  Gremllllon,  head,  socioeconomic  dl-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ""  longer  true,  ii  u  ever  was.  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes,  general 
vision.  Catholic  Relief  Services;  Rabbi  Hugo  ^nat  a  person  expressing  interest  in  dis-  and  complete  disarmament  would  be  pre- 
Gryn.  executive  assistant,  American  Jewish  armament  iS  a  pacifist  or  a  "bleeding  mature,  whether  by  unilateral  or  multi- 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  heart."  The  American  people,  Mr.  Presi-  lateral  action,  it  would  not  assure  peace- 
3:30  psn.:  Group  discussion  period.  dent,  have  a  far  better  idea  of  the  re-  ^"^  solution  of  international  issues,  and 
4:15  p.m.:  Motion  picture,  "A  School  quirements  of  national  security  than  they  ^'ght  encourage  intensification  of  the  Com- 
Lunch  Program  in  Peru."  by  NBC.  are  sometimes  given  credit  for.  munlst   tactics  of  Infiltration   and  guerrilla 

5    p.m.:    Adjournment   of    afternoon    ses-'  Ar  Droof  that  Ampricans  ran   di<;rnt;<;  ''^rfare. 
Blon  ^.         ^           tnat  Americans  can  aiscuss         3.  Control   of    armament:   Our    Immediate 
5  15-^  15    Dm  •    Leadership   meetlne   for  ^^armament  and  arms  control  in  both  objective  should  be  the  control  of  arms  in 
Stfti^rdln^aSrs.  ^^ar rro!fm ,  Slrd 'floS  COnstruc  ive  and  levelheaded  terms.  Mr.  ways  which  win   be   discussed   hereafter.   In 
Coffman  Memorial  Union.  President,   I   ask  unanimous  consent   to  order  to  minimize  danger  of  resort  to   war 
7pjn.:  Banquet,  Coffman  Memorial  Union,  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  and  to  encourage  growth  of  Institutions  of 
main  ballroom                                               '  conclusions  reached  at  a  recent  gather-  pacific  settlement.    This  is  an  interest  which 
..„„,_  p„orRAM  ing  of  the  Minnesota  Assembly  on  Arms  ""^^^  **«  considered  paramount  to  economic 
r>,..rr«anKon  r^r~MoOov.rn  Control,  March  28-31.     This  conference  considerations^   To  these  ends  we  should  con- 
Chairman:  Hon.  George  McGovern.  .      ,    _i-_-  -v,„,+i„  w^*^,.^  *u„  i„f„o*  tt  o  tlnue  to  negotiate  and  to  examine  every  area 
Invocation:   Rev.  Robert  L.  Anderson.  St.  ^^k  place  shortly  before  the  latest  U.S.  ^j  possible  agreement 
Anthony  Park  Lutheran  Church.  disarmament  proposals  were  unveiled  at        3    Alternatives  to  force:  The  United  States 
Address:  Gov.  Elmer  L.  Andersen.  Geneva  on  April    18.      It   is   interesting  should  continue  to  use  or  try  to  develop  such 
Address:  Hon   Hubirt  H.  HuuPHmrr.  for   this   reason   to    note   the   extent   to  alternative    means   of   settlement    a«    quiet 
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diplomacy,   conference  diplomacy,   the   pro-  other  organizations  to  participate  in  appro-  tiflc  pxirpoees  can  be  separated  from  those 

cedures  of  the  United  Nations,  international  prlate  research  and  training  programs  and  Intended  to  carry  warheads.    Some  reduction 

arbitration  and   adjudication,   international  should  cooperate  with  them  and  with  volun-  of  military  manpower  and  armament  In  aU 

police,   regional   security   arrangements.     It  tary  assoclationB  and  educational  leaders  in  categories  may  be  possible.     When  the  point 

should  seek  to  develop  new  areas  of  common  developing  wide  study  and  discussion  of  these  is  reached  at   which  such  reduction   would 

action  In  education  and  cultural  relations,  problems.     It  Is  important  that  the  Agency  affect   forces   In    direct    confrontation,    this 

communications,  economic   relations,  scien-  be  given  svifllclent  budget  to  support  such  method  would  present  problems  of  equating 

tlfic  exploratlDn  of  outer  space,  and  social  research    and    educational    activity    and    to  armament  In  different  categories,  to  which  no 

welfare.    Such  efforts  may  contribute  to  mu-  train  personnel  competent  to  direct  it.  simple  answer  can  be  given.     All  these  possi- 

tual  trust  among  nations  and  to  the  growth  7.  Problems      of     domestic      adjustment:  bllltles  require  more  research  and  discussion 

of     International     community     and     conse-  Either  regxUatlon  of  armament  or  dlsarma-  than  they  have  yet  received.     National  secu- 

quently   diminish   the   Inclination   to   settle  ment    poses    serious    problems    of    domestic  rlty  requirements  for  arms  control  are  not 

disputes  by  force.  adjustment.    They  might  require  acceptance  alike  for  all  systems  of  weapons,  so  that  we 

n    unilaterai.  action  o'  an  international  regulatory  agency  with  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  obstacles 

„.    ^                 ^  .        ^  powers  of  Inspection  and  verification  which  to  the  regulation   of  one  type   will   bar   all 

4.  Deterrence:  We  have  no  choice  at  pres-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  interferences  with  na-  progress, 

ent  but  to  try  to  provide  deterrents  which  ^^^^^^     freedom    of    action.      Disarmament  rv.  multilateral  action 

rh«t  u'^wouM  no"?'^  worS?Te''c«t  e"uh«  '°"^«»   '^^'^   ^   ''^''''  °'   Industrial   ca-  ,    participants    In   arms   control    and   dls- 

t^  .ti,^n^  a    niclJar    a?^r  aK^nst    toi  P^^^  ^'""^  "^"'"^  ^  '^'^^^^^  production,  ^^mament    agreements:     An   agreement   be- 

nnit.?^?ate8   or    ag^e^'^  agafnst    otSr  ^^  ^^"^  °'  ^P^*  "P°°  '^"  ^.^^  ^IT^  tween    the    Soviet    Union    and    the    United 

A  r.f«?d^d  bv  us  S>TmiS.rXt  tS  J^V.  ^^'«  ^PP^^"   ^  ^   *   manageable  problem,  gtates  for  some  Initial  reduction   of   forces 

wT.^ruritv     Sils  m"anT  we  ?re  c?m^r^  ^^  ^^'^^"^  "«"  ''^^"^  ""  disproportionately  ^^^  weapons,  or  for  control  of  certain  cate- 

ican  security.    This  means  we  are  com  pen  eo  ^^i^^^    ^   defense   production   the   Im-  .      of  weapons   might  be  feasible  without 

"?  "^Ini^crv^t^'onarfofr^SUn  agal^^^^^^  P-*  ^-^  ">'  -^*-'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^'"^  '''^'r  th?  inclusIoT"  "ommunlst  China.  For 
"^  !k  .1^  of  «ttTrl  nlrS^^^^  ^*"°"  °'  remaining  defense  contracts  is  ^,.„^i  3^,3  .^is  would  be  true  of  the  con- 
elther  type  of  attack.  Hardening  of  these  ^^^  ^  ^vold  local  dislocations  of  in-  ^  j  ^j  g^j-ategic  nuclear  weapons,  or  of  activ- 
systems  ^K^'"^^^  destructive  attack  Is  nec«-  ^  resulting  from  cuts  in  military  pro-  Yu^°l^  ^uter  space.  Ultli^tely  particlpa- 
sary  to  assure  the  ability  J°/«J^'«^...  ^y  ductlon.  The  adjustments  needed  In  both  ,j„„  ^y  the  Communist  Chinese  wlTl  become 
measures  which  lf"«^,,^^«  "ff^^'^'Jy  °^  attitudes  and  economy  deserve  much  more  essential  to  effective  control  or  disarmament, 
our  intention  to  reta^iat*  under  su^^^^  systematic  study  than  they  have  yet  re-  ^^.^  ^^an  that  the  United  States  will 
su-inces  will  help  to  make  deterrence  effj^tlve.  ^^^^^^  Accurate  information  about  the  ^^^^  ^  necessary  to  recognize  the  Peoples 
we  are  under  no  Illusion  that  such  a  system  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  proposed  measures  Republic  of  China.  althou|h  in  doing  so  the 
of  deterrence  a.'-sures  security,  or  that  It  can  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  available  to  labor.  Industry  independence  of  Taiwan  must  be  assured. 
be  wholly  stabilized,  but  the  ^^^^^^J^^''  and  the  public  generally.  contVol  of  armament  or  disarmament  could 
llze  It  may  create  a  situation  which  will  en-  bu-atkal  action  not  proceed  far  without  affecting  the  mem- 
courage  realistic  investigation  and  negotla-  n  bu-atkal  *<^on  p  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  organlza- 
tion  8.  Negotiable  areas  of   armament   reguia- 

5.  Survival  In  a  period  of  stabilized  deter-  tlon:  Only  continuous  research  and  nego-  tion^  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
rence  through  unilateral  action  there  will  be  tlatlon  can  make  clear  whether  there  are  sub-  j^'°  '^.^'Jf  .^^^^^^  ^^^1^,  of  S?Sr  war 
more  Identity  of  ends  pursued  by  the  Soviet  .tantial  areas  of  arms  control  or  disarmament  In  °"*"  J^/^^^^^J^^^/^^^  °J  up  conven- 
Unlon  and  the  United  States  than  of  means;  with  respect  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  1  m^v  prove  necessary  to^^^Jj^^ J^"  « 
thus  stabilization  may  be  attempted  by  one  the  United  States  can  agree.  We  venture  the  '^°^^^J°^«  f  -JL  ghoSd^done  bv 
through  secrecy  concerning  forces,  by  the  following  tentative  conclusions:  increasing  contributions  of  European  slates 
other  through  overt  hardening  of  them.     In  ,a)   Nuclear  test  bans:  Resump  Ion  of  Rus-  '^111^^'^^^^.^;^^^^ 

this  uncerUln  context  there  may  be  substan-  slan  nuclear  testing  has  not  only  Impaired  more  °^^^^^°  P^°P^  ^^     j^.^^g     ^^  J^     ^e 

tial   risk   in  not   Uking  measures  to  assure  confidence  in  the  Soviets   willingness  to  ob-  ^es^^^  ^^  ^^^8^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

maximum  survival  of  our  people  in  the  event  serve  a  prohibition,  but  has  also  left  us  in  united  States  should  continue  its 

of  nuclear  attack,   but  also  some   risk  that  doubt  concerning  the  present  balance  of  nu-  ^        control  of  the  nuclear  warheads     It 

such    measures    would    be    regarded    as   evl-  clear  technology.     Even  If  we  already  possess  F  ^^^^    ^^^   encourage   the   development    of 

dence  of  aggressive  Intent.     The  essentially  nuclear  capacity  sufficient  for  deterrence   an  ^dependent  nuclear  capability  in  these 

defensive  program  of  fallout  shelters  should  incompletely  observed  test  ban  would  put  us  ^^  "'^^jX^'' 

in  any  case   be  continued.     Planning  for  a  at  a  disadvantage  In  terms  of  new  scientific  ^^    ^^  ^^^  absence  of  effective  meas- 

system  of  deep  blast  shelters  ought  to  go  for-  advances.     We  support  the  present  U.S.  posi-  ^^    ^^^    control    or    disarmament    in 

ward,  but  construction  should  be   deferred  tlon  to  seek  an  agreement  for  an  adequately  .        .   .^j^   ^g^s  of  the  Western  Pacific 

until   Soviet   attitudes  with   respect  to  sta-  policed  test  ban  and  to  postpone  resumption  ^             .        ^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  military  con- 

bUlzation   of  deterrence   can   be  more   fully  of  testing  while  a  reasonable  prospect  of  such  ^^"JJ^^^^^j^^j    ^^^    communism,    we    should 

examined.     Standby    machinery    of    govern-  an  agreement  exists.  pursue  a  policy  of  developing  conventional 

ment.  capable  of  functioning  after  a  nuclear          (b)    Measures  against  surprise  attack  and  ^  ^.^.^j^^  forces  to  meet  Communist  ag- 

attack.    should    continue    to    be    developed  accident:  A  stabilized  system  of  nuclear  de-  ^gj^j^ 

throughout  the  country.  terrence  presupposes  timely  detection  of  ag-  »  ^^    united  Nations:  It  Is  desirable  for  the 

6.  Planning  and  administration:  The  Arms  gresslon  and  nearly  automatic  retaliation,  so  ^^j^^  states  to  support  every  practical  pro- 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  In  a  that  effective  measures  against  surprise  at-  ^^  ^  substitute  effective  United  Nations 
good  position  In  terms  of  permanency,  Inde-  tack  and  accidental  war  become  essential.  A  ^^^  control  and  disarmament  for  other 
pendence.  and  definition  of  mission  to  make  basic  step  Is  adequate  protection  of  launch-  j^^^^ral  agreements. 

a  creative  approach  to  arms  control  and  dls-  ing  bases  of  the  retaliatory  force  rrom  de-  _„„,„^.  »««Tw«t  r  on  arms 

armament.     It  may  face  difficulties  in  terms  structlon  by  a  first  strike.     Other  posslblU-  program,  the  minnksota  assemblt  on  arms 

of   coordination    with    many   Interested   de-  ties   which   ought  to  be   explored  with  the  control 

partments  and  agencies,  access  to  necessary  Russians  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  Wednesday,  March  28 

materials,  and  budgetary  limitations.     These  is  common  ground,  are  some  form  of  open  ^  ^^     Check-ln  of  partlcipanU. 

need  not  be  serious  if  the  President  and  the  skies  for  surveillance,  perhaps  by  Joint  use       ^  ^^     Dinner. Charles    Room 

Congress  give  It  the  support  It  should  have,  of  a  reconnaissance  satellite   system,   zonal  ^  ^^     Opening    plenary    session. ..  Charles 

To  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  It  must  inspection    on    the    ground,    disengagement  Room 

have  the  resources  for  a  substantial  program  proposals,  admission  of  foreign  observers  to  welcome  and  Introduction.  W.  C.  Rogers, 

of  research,  and  the  opportunity  to  present  missile  detection  bases,  or  even  to  hardened  Clifford  Nelson. 

Its  data  and  conclusions  to  policy  agencies,  retaliatory  launching  bases,  direct  communi-  ^^  introduction  to  lirms  control,  Betty 

The  research  program  should  not  be  limited  cations    to    minimize    the    chance    of    mis-  ^^^ 

to  the  technical  problems  of  control  or  dis-  understanding    in    the    event    of    accident^  rhursdav    March  29 

armament   presented    by    different    weapons  Something  might  be  learned  ^^out  methods  Thursday.  March  29 

svstems      It  should   include  such  problems  of  inspection  and  verification  by  experiment-       8:00:   Breakfast Charles  Room 

^  Sowet  attlSSe    tow^d  arL  con^trol,  so-  Ing  with  control  systems  In  -«- where  ^^««  9 :00 :   Group   discussions..    Charles    R^xn^ 

clal  and  political  Implications  of  Inspection,  is  not  yet  a  direct  f^^^^*"  '^^^Z^^^^,^"""  "  ^'\  ^^ 

methods   of   verification   without  direct  in-  In  Antarctica,  or  outer  space^   /"^''o^tioSTf      ^2:00:  Luncheon ^^""  ?^^ 

spectlon.  the  possibility  of  limited  sanctions  of  scientific  projects  hi  t^«   e^l°f^"°°  °;  1:30:  Group    discussions.-  Charles  Room 

for  the  observance  of  control  systems,  the  outer  space  might  help  to  develop  mutual  ^.g^.  ^^^0^,^  for  the  day. 

rechanneling  of  resources  from  arms  produc-  confidence.  „„rt„nr^„r         6:30:  Dinner Boreas  Room 

tlon  to  economic  aid  and  development  pro-         (c)    Limitation  ^  ,^,^   nX^t?<^^d  7:30:  Plenarj-  •esslon;  panel 

grams,  technological  unemployment  result-  tlon:  B«»^e  °' <l»f"«^ii*^.\° Jj^fPt^d  ^^  discussion Charles  Room 

mg  from  arms  reduction,  methods  of  paclttc  verification  of  ""^l*"  P[^"J"°''J^^f3^i,  Betty  OoeU.  Donald  8.  Bus.ey.  Donald 

settlement  of  International  disputes,  inter-  Ing  »^^P""-  "  "^^^  Jj-.^^'^tSoSh  ^  Michaels,  J.  I.  Coffey,  Barbara  Stuhler. 

national  police,  regional  orgaui«aUons.    The  ^^^'^,Pi;^2^^^  S  ,^  vLi^  fc^JcSa-  Chairman. 

Agency   sJaould   encourage    unlversltle.  and  not  clear  that  thow  to  l>»  used  lor  scieu 
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Friday  March  iO  weapon*  to  NATO,  Including  the  West  Oer-  Plckrel,    Luther,    extension    economist    In 

^     ^      ^    ^                          xx^^~.    D,,^™,  man   Army,  help  France  develop  a  nuclear  pubUc  affairs,  University  of  Minnesota,  Mln- 

8:00:  BreaWMt — Borea*    Koom  -__^  „u-biiitv''  neapoUs.  Minn. 

9  00    Group  dlscu«lon....  Charlw^m.  arm^capablllty                            _^„,.Hin  Pl^h,  Mrs.  Mary  M..  Minnesota  State  De- 
Albert  Boom  Fourth  s.?«ton,  Friday  afternoon.  March  30  ^^^^^^'^^  ^^  Education.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

12:00:  Luncheon Boreaa  Room  j    ooe*    the    creation    of    the    new    Arms  pugrlm    Rev.  Norman  W.,  Methodist  pas- 

1:00:  Group    discussion Charles  room,  control  end  Disarmament  Agency  meet  the  ^qj.    south  Dakota  Annual  Conference  of  the 

Albert  Room  ^^^     to    assign    responsibility    within    the  Methodist  Church.  Colman.  S.  Dalt. 

3:30:  Recreation  period.  executive   branch    for   arms   control    policy?  piatt,   Martha  R..  member.   United  World 

6:30:   Dinner Charles    Room  2.  How     could     planning     and     decision-  Federalists,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Saturday   March  31  making    x    Improved?      VAiat   Increases    or  pjatt.   Kenneth,  high  school  senior.  Mln- 

7-30'   Breakfast         '              -  Boreas    Room  '^^'^K*^^   \"  ^*^'«**  ^"^  ^  Personnel,  budget  neapolis,  Minn, 

r^'r^■B»t^„^  „i..rron*,.  c«<:=inn     fTiaripsRoom  programs^  Robinson.    Morris   C,    Grace    Presbyterian 

9.00:   Final  plenary  session.  Charles  Room  3    ^hat    should     be     priority     .  reas     for  church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

III?.''   T    l?^^                          Boreas  Room  Plan^^^g  and  research?     Methods  of  detec-  schon.  Hubert  A  .  director.  Department  of 

12  00:  Luncheon Boreas  Room  ^^^,     Methods   of  administration   and   or-  civil    Defense    of    Minnesota.    Minneapolis, 

FACULTT  ganlzatlon  for   an   effecUve  control  svstem?  Minn. 

Fred   E    Berger.  director.   Center   of  Con-  Improverients    In    International    p</.lce    to  simon.     Sheldon,     graduate    assistant     in 

UnuaUon  Study.  University  of  Minnesota.  maintain    peace    as    levels    of    disarmament  political  science.  University  of  Minneaota. 

Lt    Col    Donald  S.  Bussey.  U.S.  Army  War  advance?      Advocating    US     policy    on    dls-  smith.  Robert  W     associate  editor  of  the 

College  CarlUle  Pa,  armament'      Economic     planning    for     the  edlu^rlal  pages,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 

J    I  Coffey  InsUtute  for  Defense  Analyses,  contingencies  of  arms  controP  ^,^3   WayzaU,  Minn. 

Washington.  D.C.  *•  What   policies  can   be   adopted  to  pre-  spaulding.     Marjorle.      foreign      relaUons 

Betty  Ooetz,  Special  AsslsUnt  to  the  Dl-  pare  for  jioeslble  controls  In  the  -uture?    Re-  committee,  AAUW;  and  World  Affairs  Coun- 

rector      US      Arm*     Control     Disarmament  examln.^tion    of    security    and    classlflcatlon  ^.^j  ^^  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Agency.  Washington.  D.C.  policies?    Keeping  records  to  make  later  con-  Wolfsberg.  Vernle  H..  MinnesoU  dlvUlon. 

Donald  Michaels.   Director,  Planning  and  trols  postlble?  AAUN,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Proarams    Peace  Rewarch  InsUtute.  Wash-  5.  What  policies  can  be  adopted  to  prepare  ^^^^^ 

ln«U>n  d'c  '°''  ^^*  possible  economic  effects  of  dlsarma-  "■ 

Clifford  Nelson,   vice  president,   American  ment'     What    is   the   nature   of    this    effect  ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

Assembly.   Columbia  University.  New   York,  likely  to  l>e'    What  Government  policies  may  OKUhJiOi-    UUblNEbb 

NY  ^  requlrid''    What  needs  to  be  done  by  labor  ^T.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

William  C.  Rogers,  professor  and  director,  and  Industry  to  anticipate  the  economic  ef-  j^j,  COTTON  rose. 

World  Affairs  Center  and  State  Organization  tects  of  c.lsarmament?  j^^.     f^/^NDOLPH.      Mr.    President,    I 

Service.  University  of  Minnesota.  pahttcipants  should  like  to  accommodate  my  coUeague 

Richard  Simons,  associate  professor    Gen-  ^^^^   ^     veterans   service  officer  m  some   manner      I  always  wish   to  do 

eral  Extension  DivUion.  University  of  Mlnne-  ^„^,„,p  ,  ^^^,,^ ,  ^,  ^,^^,  o^,the  Min-  ^_     ,  i^Trepared  to  wait  untU  h^has 

^^                                                            ,                 ^  neapolis    School    Board,    Minneapolis,    Minn.  cri^lroT, 

Barbara  J.  Stuhler.  associate  professor  and  Anderson,  Mrs.  O    H  ,  president.  League  of  ^^""a^,^^^.,      ,.      „       .^      ,    ^  .v.      w 

assistant  director.  World  Affairs  Center.  Uni-  ^,q^^j^    Voters    of    Minnesota.    Mahtomedi.  ^^-  COTTON.    Mr.  President.  I  thank 

verslty  of  Minneaota.  Minn.  ^^  6^^^  friend  from  West  Virginia  for 

ACEKDA  Basset' ,  Wayne  R..  Nobles  County  librarian  his  courtesy.     I  am  very  happy  to  have 

First   sesricm.   Thursday   morning.   March    29  and    meraber.    Minnesota    State    Legislature,  him    proceed.      However,    I    was    seeking 

1  cihoiiiri  thP  rinited  states  trv  to  achieve  Worthin(!ton,  Minn.  recognition  in  connection  with  the  de- 

geL'i°ard?ompStrdS:raSL?'"S^\a  sc.n?tv"<>f^Mlnn™r  Minnrali^^'M^^^^^  ^^^^   °"    *^^    '^^^   '^^^-^   ^^^   '^-^^^      ^ 

on   What   basis?     UnllateraUy?     By   negotla-  ^'"BS,^:etfe:Tadua!:' a^ista^^^^^  ""^.^er   of  Senators  have  been  waiting 

Uon?     With  what  safeguards  or  security  ma-  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  pjall.  University  of  Minnesota.  ^O  diSCUSS  this  important  legislative  pro- 

chlnery?  Cannug,  W,   Mvles,   Northwest  Bell  Tele-  POSal;    and    I   hope   we  may    have   some 

2  If  not.  what  alternative  goals  can  the  ^^^^^  ^^    ^          j^  ^^^  slight  aUention  from  the  Chair. 

3  HO?  dc'tSe  eoa's  reX"^  U S  and  Cl.^P^--.  William,  director.  Department  of  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  my  colleague  will 
all  ed  secur  ty,  in  er'na  lcr:i  ?eace  and  sTa'  ^^^^  f  ^-!?  rLrrX^r'r^T.nLr'^^ent  ^^"^^^^  '"  ^^^  Chamber,  I  shall  be  glad 
billty^  mlnlmW.,  the  e.ect^f  war  If  it  ^^^Z^'  Sre^.^Uy  tf^S^^es^U^^e-  '^  TV^I'  ""^^  because  I  do  not  wi.^h 
should  come,  U.S.  prestige  and  Influence  apoUs  M  nn  to  break  the  COntmuity  of  the  consideia- 
abroad.  and  U.S.  domestic  welfare?  Dupre."  J.'  Huntley,   professor   of   history,  tion   of   the    pending    biU.      However,    I 

SecoTtd  session.  Thursday  afternoon.  Macalest'r  College,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  have  heard  other  Senators  speaking  on 

March  29  Edie,  John,  history  teacher,  Blake  School,  subjects   not    pertinent    to   the   pendinc 

1,  What  a  e  the  problems  and  prospects  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  measure,  and  I  desired  to  speak  on  an 
strengthening  the  security  of  the  United  Fiola,  Mrs.  Nell,  housewife,  Minneapolis,  important  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
States  by  finding  com^mon  ground  with  Rus-  Minn.  ^  glad  to  Yield 

Bla  on  cessation  of   nuclear  tests,  measures  Flanlgan.  WUllam  H..  Instructor.  Depart-  °       /-/->tU/^xt      t  .x,      ,    ^v.     c^ 

against  surprise  attack,  measures  to  reduce  mcnt  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Min-  Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator; 

likelihood  of  accidental  war,  controls  on  use  nciota,  XUnneapolis.  Minn.  but  he  iS  not  breaking  the  continuity.     It 

cf  outer  space,   limitations  on  further  pro-  Fuglna  Peter  X..  member.  Minnesota  State  has   been  broken  for  a  long  time,   by  a 

ductlon    of   missiles,    of    nuclear    materials,  Lcgislatu  e,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  number  of  Senators.    I  am  very  happy  to 

other    measu  es    to    stop   spread    of    nuclear  Godwlr  ,   Paul,   graduate  student.  Depart-  have  the  Senator  proceed 

weapons  to  other  nations?  ment  of  Political  Science.  University  of  Mln- 

2,  Which  of  these  controls  might  be  sought  nesota.  iUnneapolis,  Minn.  — ^—i ^^.^^^_ 

as    immedi.ite    mea.vires    even    .f    no    other  Hage.  Cieorge  S..  professor,  School  of  Joiu"-  omatt    rttqtvttcc   Ar-.-^TTi.'To-TTD  A^~rr^x' 

disarmament  should  take  place'  nalism.  University  of  MinnesoU,  Minneapolis,  »^JALL  h5UbI.NESS  ADMINISTRATION 

3    Which  of  these  might  be  sought  as  a  ^I^^^.  IS  STIFLED;  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 

next  stage  in  comprehensive  disarmament?  Johnsoa,    Mrs.    Walter    E.,    civic    leader,  MATCH  AUTHORIZATIONS  URGED; 

4.  What     principles     should     govern     ar-  Crooks toii  Minn                          .,      „  <         T^  SBA    LENDING    NEEDED    TO    HFLP 

rangements    for    Inspection    and    control   of  ^each,  John  V.,  professor  of  religion.  Da-  OTTJTTTvjn-rwc--' trr^riv^ATTr 

disarmament  atjreements?  ^^ota  Wesleyan  University.  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  STRENGTHE..  ECONOMY 

5    Are    sanctions    for    violations    of    arms  ^owe,  ?^s    Justus  F..  church  leader,  Min-  Mr_  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  the 

control   agreements   possible?  neapolis,  Minn.            ,,    _      „        .„  Senate   soon    Wili    act   on    S     2970   as   re- 

6.  Must    China    be    included    In    control  .  ^und.    Mrs.    Russell    T      Republican    na-  ^        .                 Committee   on    Bankine 

aereements'>     Other  oowers'  Uon&l  committeewoman.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^•,''\?    "^    ^"^    t^ommiuee   on    tJanking 

ag.eements.     utner  powers.  Luther     Mrs.    Sally,    member     MinnesoU  and  Currency.     This  measure,  to  amend 

Third  session.  Friday  morning.  March  30  SUte  Legislature.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  the    Small    Business    Act.    has    been    re- 

1.  Is  the  policy  of  deterrence  an  adequate  Motter.  Rev.  Alton  M..  MinnesoU  Council  ported  with  substantial  amendments, 
safeguard  against  war?  What  unilateral  of  Churches.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  according  tO  the  report  filed  for  the 
^^^l^u^  ^L^^l  United  States  would  help  Okie.  :=iichard.son  B.,  author  and  civic  committee  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
sUbllize     the     deterrent'     Steps     to     assure  leader,  St   Paul,  Minn.  Wi«:rnn<:in    fi^r    PdAv»x        '^'""'■'^' 

the    certainty   of  retaliation?     Steps   to  in-  Ottern.ss,  Mrs.  William.  Women's  Interna-  '^"'^""^"^   ^^r.  i-rcxmirei. 

crease  the  probability   of  survival?  Standby  tlonal  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Min-  ^  '^"^  support  the  committee  amend- 

government  and  legislation?  neapolis,  Minn.                                           '  ments  which  would  increase  the  overall 

2.  Should  the  United  States  seek  to  build  Palmer  Miss  Mary  J..  American  Assocla-  authorization  for  the  Small  Business 
up  conventional  power  In  NATO,  build  up  tion  of  University  Women.  Minneapolis.  Administration's  revolving  fund  by  $250 
conventional  power   elsewhere,   give  nuclear  Minn.  million,  making  the  new  total  $1,450  mil- 
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lion;  eliminate  the  separate  restrictions 
in  the  act  on  commitments  under  the 
regular  business  laan  program  and  the 
disaster  loan  pro?ram;  and  place  the 
two  funds  in  a  sirgle  pool,  available  for 
either  of  the  two  programs;  increase  the 
amount  of  authorization  for  these  two 
pooled  programs  by  $234  million  to  a 
total  of  $1,109  million;  and  increase  the 
separate  authori/.ation  for  programs 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
A-t  of  1958  by  $1('  million  to  a  figure  of 
$341  million. 

Believing  that  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
are  significant  an  1  vital  elements  of  our 
country's  statutes  for  economic  stimu- 
lation, it  will  be  a  ;  jrivilege  for  me  to  sup- 
port amendments,  to  increase  funding 
authorizations. 

But  in  the  light  of  conditions  which 
have  been  prevailing  during  the  past  2 4 
months,  and  unle>s  there  Is  a  dedicated 
effort  to  improve  ihe  situation  in  the  fu- 
ture, whatever  thi;  Senate  does  about  S. 
2970  may  prove  tD  be  a  hollow  gesture. 
Authorizations  uisupported  by  appro- 
priations are  not  of  real  value  to  pro- 
gram administration.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion about  which  I  am  much  concerned. 
In  a  letter  to  the  I'resident  of  the  United 
States  on  June  6,  1962,  I  wrote: 

It  was  most  dlst  arbing  to  learn  that,  be- 
cause of  Insufficien  appropriations  SEA  was 
required  last  December  to  take  administra- 
tive action  to  redui  e  to  $200,000  the  amount 
for  which  it  could  permit  any  single  ap- 
plicant to  apply  fo;  a  loan  There  are  many 
qualified  small  businesses  that  require  more 
than  this  admlnif tratively  Impoeed  ceiling 
which  is  so  substa  itially  below  the  $350,000 
limit  provided  In  the  Small  Business  Act 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  eventually  cleared 
a  supplementary  appropriations  request  of 
only  »90  million  *hlch,  within  Itself,  was 
not  sufficient  to  e:iable  SBA  to  meet  credit 
demands. 

I  feel  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  you  de- 
plore, as  I  do,  the  fact  that  because  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, not  even  the  $90  million  request 
of  the  rudget  Buieau  has  been  made  avail- 
able. Thus,  since  March  of  this  year,  SBA 
has  been  without  funds  for  lending  pur- 
poses, except  fcr  the  relatively  small 
amounts  made  available  from  loan  collec- 
tions accruli.g  to  the  revolving  fund. 

This  is.  indeed  a  tragic  set  of  circum- 
stances. At  a  :ime  when  responsible 
efforts  should  be  made,  and  are  being 
made,  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  ad- 
vance the  pace  of  economic  growth,  one 
of  the  agencies  of  Government  most 
willing  and  best  able  to  be  of  assist- 
ance—the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion—is being  regarded  in  its  efforts  in- 
stead of  being  encouraged. 

The  enforced  hiatus  on  SBA  lending 
certainly  is  not  providing  any  stimulus 
for  forward  mo\ement  of  the  economy. 
It  could  have  bet  n  avoided  had  adequate 
funds  been  approved  for  the  1962  fiscal 
year.  I  regret  that  it  has  not  since  been 
corrected  by  agreement  on  a  supple- 
mental appropri  itions  measure. 

As  set  forth  in  my  communication  to 
the  President,  1  believe  that  by  com- 
parison with  tie  salutary  effects,  the 
additional  $100  million  which  should 
have  been  provided  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  this  fiscal  year 
would  have  beei  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant amount,     [t  would  have  afforded 


very  real  help  for  many  small  firms. 
Moreover,  the  funds  would  have  been 
repaid    to    the   Government — and   with 

interest. 

In  concluding  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  wrote: 

I  Intend  to  urge  in  the  Senate  without 
delay  that  there  be  a  cognizance  of  these 
conditions,  both  In  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  When  such  a  vital  element 
of  our  Government's  economy  stimulating 
agencies  as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Is  virtually  forced  by  fiscal  starvation  to 
ride  at  anchor  we  are  permitting  both  the 
agency  and  the  economy  to  rust  and  erode 
I  am  disturbed  by  this  condition  and  urge 
that  it  be  corrected  This  is  a  petition  both 
to  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  and  to  you 
as  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  you  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
L^lr-aion  to  rescind  the  $200,000  adminlstrh- 
tlve  llmllJitlon  on  loans  as  of  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1963,  And  I  express  the  belief  that 
It  would  be  helpful,  too.  If  the  Budget  Bureau 
would  be  directed  to  adopt  a  more  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  the  needs  of  the  SBA 
it  Is  my  judgment  that  the  end  product  of 
such  .actions  would  be  Improvement  In  the 
ability  of  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstratlcn 
to  assist  the  small  business  segment  of  the 
economy  and  thus  enhance  stlmulaUon  of 
the  country's  total  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  100  largest  manu- 
facturing corporations  in  the  United 
States  last  year  had  combined  total 
a.s.sets  of  almost  $126  billion  and  pro- 
vided employment  for  over  5  million  per- 
sons. The  prosperity  of  the  "glamorous 
100"  is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation. 
But  we  must  likewise  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  Bie  Business  is  only  a  part 
of  the  Nation's  economy  which  alto- 
gether employs  more  than  70  million 
persons  in  nearly  5  million  enterprises. 

So,  it  IS  important  that  we  keep  In 
mind  the  knowledge  that  there  are  as 
many  enterprises  in  this  country  as  there 
are  citizens  in  the  employ  of  the  100 
largest  manufacturing  corporations. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  most  of  the 
5  million  enterprises  which  provide  jobs 
for  over  70  miUion  persons  are  in  the 
smaller  business  category.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  small  businesses  in  the  coun- 
try within  the  definition  used  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  businesses  in  the 
United  States — or  more  than  4^4  million 
of  them. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  owners- 
more  stockholders — of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers than  there  are  persons  em- 
ployed by  those  same  corporations.  This 
is  significant  and  it  bears  relationship  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  investment  per 
worker  is  very  high  among  most  of  the 
largest  firms. 

Just  as  we  must  take  action  to  sus- 
tain the  small  family-size  farms  in 
America,  so  we  must  likewise  concen- 
trate substantial  effort  on  creating  more 
economic  strength  and  growth  and  more 
job  opportunities  among  the  smaller 
businesses  and  service  instrumentalities 
of  the  country.  The  development  of  job 
opportunities  is  generally  at  a  higher 
rate  among  the  smaller  businesses  than 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
highly  automated  larger  enterprises. 

We  must  encourage  business  and  in- 
dustrial growth  on  a  broader  base,  and 
certainly  more  at  the  level  of  activity 


which  the  statutes  intend  that  the  Small 
Business  Administratio  1  shall  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  risen  in  this 
forum  in  any  spirit  of  narrow,  carping 
criticism.      I    have    stated    very    forth- 
rightly  and.  I  trust,  constructively,  the 
facts,  as  they  relate  to  the  failure  of,  yes, 
the    Congress    and,   yes,    the    executive 
establishment  t«  meet  this  problem.    In 
"West  Virginia,  loans  have  been  approved 
which,  if  they  were  consummated,  would 
result   in   men   and    women   being   em- 
ployed.    However,  no  money   has  been 
forthcoming    from    the   Small   Business 
Adminisiration  on  those  loans  becau.'^e 
the  Agency  is  lacking  in  funds.     Credit 
has   been  made   available  by   the   local 
banking  institutions,  representing  a  par- 
ticipation   m    the    amount   of    approxi- 
mately 25  cents  on  every  dollar.     Yes, 
the    local    banks'    partlclpatmg    shares 
have  been  subscribed  by  the  local  lending 
institutions     The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  approved  the  Federal  loans, 
but    I  repeat,  no  money  has  been  made 
available  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   As  a  result,  20  men  or  50  men  or 
a  hundred  men,  who  would  be  gainfully 
employed    if    the    loans    were    consum- 
mated,  are   without   work.     This   is   a 
serious  situation 

I  am  not  pomtmg  a  finger  directly  at 
any  person  or  any  agency  or  any  com- 
mittee. However,  the  administration. 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  shnuid 
be  more  affirmative  and  more  positive, 
and  must  make  an  all  out  frontal  effort 
in  the  area  concernmg  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed these  remarks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
sugeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COM^^D- 

NICATIONS  ACT  SECTION  315  a'  — 

EQUAL  TIME  PRO\TSION 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sup- 
port of  Uie  pending  bill,  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  I  should  like  to  raise  one 
question,  however,  if  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  will  be  good 
enough  to  answer  it. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  his  com- 
mittee which  would  either  suspend  or 
permanently  remove  the  requirements  of 
section  315  of  legislation  dealing  with 
equal  time  in  political  campaigns.  As  a 
candidate  for  reelection  this  year.  I  am 
docplv  interested  in  that  proposed  legis- 
latiori.  It  has  been  my  view  that  there 
was  an  equal  reason  for  suspending  sec- 
tion 315  m  congressional  and  senatorial 
elections  as  there  was  in  connection  with 
the  presidential  election  of  1960.  If  it 
made  sense  to  suspend  the  requirement 
in  the  presidential  election,  it  seems  to 
me  it  makes  equal  sense  to  suspend  it  in 
connection  with  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional elections.     My  question  Is:   Does 
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the  Senator  intend  to  press  this  bill,  is 
there  a  chance  that  he  will  soon  hold 
hearings  on  it.  and  what  are  his  views 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
legislation  insofar  as  the  campaign  of 
19 "^2  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  see  that  kind  of 
legislation  enacted  before  the  elections 
take  place  this  year.  I  hope  there  will 
be  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  who  will  be  of  the  same  mind. 
However,  there  are  pending  before  our 
committee  four  bills  which  touch  upon 
the  same  point. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  it  was 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  we  were  able  to  suspend 
the  equal  time  provision  insofar  as  it 
applied  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  1960.  That  led  to  the 
famous  debates  as  to  the  election  of 
1960.  They  turned  out  to  be  so  very 
successful  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  introduced  a  bill  permitting  the 
exemption  to  be  applied  to  the  offices  of 
Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Governor  of  a  State. 
Pour  such  bills  are  pending.  One  has 
to  do  with  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice 
Presidency;  another  has  to  do  with  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  Oov- 
emors.  which  I  introduced;  then  there  is 
another  bill  which  I  believe  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
and  there  is  also  a  fourth  bill.  We  have 
assigned  this  subject  for  hearings  to  be- 
gin on  July  10. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  answer. 

I  observe  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  In  the 
Chamber.  Ever  since  he  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  we  have  conducted  a 
series  of  biweekly  reports  to  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  our  constituents  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  occasion,  we  have  ex- 
pressed differing  points  of  view.  We  try 
to  make  the  programs  hvely.  We  have 
had  guests.  We  believe,  perhaps  ego- 
tistically, that  that  program  was  a  real 
public  service  to  the  people. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  was  the  longest  non- 
sustaining  program  on  the  air. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  At  one  time  we  broadcast 
over  39  radio  and  15  television  stations 
which  carried  the  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vania each  week.  Today  only  9  radio 
stations  and  3  television  statlOTis  carry 
the  program.  We  are  no  longer  able  to 
produce  a  joint  program,  simply  because 
I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  the 
radio  and  television  stations  tell  us — and 
I  have  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  them — 
that  under  the  equal  time  provision  of 
the  law  they  cannot  continue  to  broad- 
cast the  program.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  great  misfortune.  My  colleague, 
will  be  ttp  for  reelection  in  19W,  and  I 
am  certata  he  will  feel  as  I  do. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
if  in  some  way  the  situation  cannot  be 
Improved,  so  as  to  enable  this  kind  of 
program  to  omtinue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  until  the  law  Is  changed. 
That  Is  one  of  the  questions  which  per- 
plexes the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I 
am  one  who  believes  the  law  should  be 


relaxed.  We  must  begin  to  consider  the 
problem  in  the  public  interest.  Most 
of  the  peDple  in  the  industry  are  persons 
of  integrity  and  maturity.  They  are 
intereste<l  in  providing  a  public  service. 
But  so  long  as  the  equal  time  provision 
exists,  it  means  that  anyone  who  is  a 
candidattj  or  who  announced  he  is  to 
be  a  candidate  for  office  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  opportunity  his  op- 
ponent enjoys.  This  raises  a  problem 
for  the  broadcasters,  who  simply  restrict 
the  nuriber  of  programs  involving 
legally  ciualifled  candidates  who  seek 
an  elective  office. 

If  it  is  desired  to  open  up  the  opportu- 
nity for  debates,  as  was  done  in  the  last 
campaign  for  President,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  law.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  that  may  be  done  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  my  remarks  apply  renerally 
rather  tlian  with  reference  to  Pennsyl- 
vania particularly,  although  I  hasten  to 
say  that  I  agree  exactly  with  what  my 
senior  colleague  has  said  abou.  the  necu 
for  equiJ  time  to  express  views  and 
about  the  utility  of  such  programs.  We 
would  be  lacking  in  a  due  rense  of 
modesty  if  we  were  not  able  so  to  agree. 

Speak  ng  now  of  the  broad  scope,  as 
I  was  formerly  a  minority  member  i ! 
the  subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  1-he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Freedom  of 
Information — and  I  take  some  pride  in 
the  fact  that  I  gave  the  subcommittee 
that  high-sounding  title — I  sigred  a  re- 
port, together  with  the  two  majority 
memberj  of  the  subcommittee,  which 
report  concluded  that  perhaps  the  equal 
time  amimdment  could  be  changed  as  of 
next  yejj  instead  of  now.  We  recall 
the  late  revered  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Mr.  Ashirst.  who  is  supposed  to  have 
said  that  consistency  is,  at  best,  a  semi- 
precious stone. 

I  have  had — as  I  believe  every  Senator 
should  have — an  opportunity  to  have 
time  for  reflection.  I  have  concluded 
that  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  agreeing 
with  th€  two  majority  members  about 
the  equid  time  provision,  and  I  here 
make  my  pilgrimage,  if  not  to  Canossa, 
at  least  to  the  Senate,  and  say  that,  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the 
question  I  am  inclined  to  believe  *hat 
it  would  be  quite  desirable  to  amend  the 
act  so  as  to  apply  it  to  congressional 
elections — that  is.  to  the  election  of 
Memben  of  the  Senate  and  House — and 
to  apply  it,  perhaps,  to  the  gubernatorial 
races. 

I  believe  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  is  Df  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant expediting  the  measure.  After  all, 
the  position  I  took  earlier  was  that  per- 
haps the  revision  could  wait  until  next 
year.  But  now  I  question  my  own  earlier 
judgmert.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
there  co  jld  be  such  legislation. 


AMEa^DMENT      OP     THE     FEDERAL 
COM^IUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1934 

The  Sin&te  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
televlsioi  receiving  apparatus. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  certain  addi- 
tional remarks,  together  with  certain 
sections  from  the  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  make  this  request  because  I  am 
losing  my  voice,  and  I  know  that  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  not  want 
that  to  happen  to  a  compatriot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  candi- 
date this  year,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
his  voice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  from  the  hearings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMnrr  bt  Sinatok  Scott 

The  all -channel  TV  bill  wa«  reported  by 
our  committee  with  such  near  unanimity 
that  I  thought  at  first  I  would  have  nothing 
to  say  about  It.  However,  there  are  nilnorlty 
views,  and  I  think  I  owe  It  to  the  legislative 
record  to  offer  some  comment  on  them,  par- 
ticularly because  the  minority  views  came 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Tlie  main  argument  of  the  minority  views 
Is  that  this  bill.  HJl.  8031,  would  intrude  the 
P^ederal  regulatory  power  Into  an  area  which 
It  has  not  heretofore  entered  and  would  thus 
establish  a  bad  precedent. 

I  think  I  am  as  loath  aa  the  next  man — 
cert.ilnly  as  loath  as  any  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commerce  Committee — to  see  any 
unnecessary  extension  of  P'ederal  regulatory 
power.  On  principle.  I  oppoee  placing  W?d- 
eral  regulation  between  the  purchaaer  and 
the  manufacturer,  but  I  try  most  carefully 
to  apply  principle  In  proper  cases. 

With  the  mass  of  legislative  proposals 
clamoring  for  o\ir  attention,  It  Is  natural 
enough  that  each  of  us  should  try  to  dis- 
pose of  them  Initially  by  measuring  them 
against  his  basic  philosophy.  In  doing  that 
we  look  for  ways  In  which  the  new  proposals 
are  similar  to  thoee  we  hare  dealt  with  In 
the  past.  That  approach  Is  a  sound  one,  and 
It  will  guide  us  rightly  so  long  a«  we  re- 
member to  lcx)k  not  only  for  the  ways  In 
which  things  are  the  same  but  the  ways 
In  which  they  are  different. 

Senators  who  have  signed  the  minority 
views  aak.  If  we  say  today  that  people  can 
buy  only  all-channel  TV  sets,  "where  will 
we  draw  the  line  tomorrow?"  They  ask, 
'"Why  not  force  automobile  manufacturers 
to  make  only  compact  cars,  because  limou- 
sines take  up  too  much  room,  or  only  con- 
vertibles because  sunshine  la  good  for 
people?" 

I  submit  that  the  minority  views  draw  a 
parallel  that  Ignores  the  way  in  which  regu- 
lation of  the  Interstate  sale  of  TV  sets  dif- 
fers from  Federal  regulation  of  other  In- 
terstate sales  That  difference  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  necec- 
sity,  regulates  use  within  the  tJnlted  States 
of  the  electromagnetic  8p>ectrum. 

There  la  only  one  such  spectrum.  It  ex- 
ists worldwide  and  possesses  physical  char- 
acteristics that  command  regulation  and 
order.  If  we  are  to  get  any  benefit  from  the 
spectrxim  at  all.  One  use  at  a  particular 
point  on  the  globe  excludes  another,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Federal  Government,  In 
order  to  serve  the  people,  long  ago  took  con- 
trol of  the  spectrum.  The  Federal  Cona- 
munlcatlons  Act  ItseU  dates  from  1934.  so 
there  Is  no  novelty  in  the  thought  that 
there  must  be  regulation  as  to  who  uses  a 
frequency,  at  what  time  and  In  what  place. 

At  a  date  which  predates  the  service  of 
many  of  tu  here,  the  Federal  Cammunlca- 
tions  Commlsaion  found  It  wise  to  work  otit 
a  nationwide  assignment  oX  television  Ire- 
quencles.  In  the  state  of  the  talecastlng 
art  then  existing,  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
assign  VHP  and  UEF  frequencies  for  ulti- 


mate senrice  to  th«  puNle  In  the  same  arwi. 
As  telertslon  grew,  lieary  pwWle  investments 
grew  up  around  th«  teleTfaton  stations  thst 
began  service.  Mcst  of  these,  for  sound 
engineering  reasons  were  In  VHF  fiequen- 
cles,  so  the  public  tnveatraent  to  rceelvtng 
equipment  has  beeii  predominantly  !n  sets 
that   win   recel-re  oirfy   VHF  frequencies. 

Now,  howerer.  tie  pnWIc  need  tor  more 
television  broadcast  Jng — to  serre  areas  not 
now  eompe<ltlve!y  serred,  or  to  serve  the 
needs  of  edticatlona  telecasting — Is  demand- 
ing more  and  more  teleTtsion  transmitters. 
They  cannot  be  bulK  unless  there  are  fre- 
quencies on  which  hey  can  operate.  There 
are  no  longer  enough  frequencies  In  the  VHF 

band. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  only  a  minute 
percentage  of  reoel  ^ers  In  the  tJHF  band — 
and  there  Is  the  ntb.  To  glre  a  licensee  a 
UHP  frequency  todiy  Is  much  like  giving  a 
sandlot  ball  team  everything  to  play  with 
except  a  ball.  Tl.ere  simply  Isn't  money 
enough  In  telecasting  to  permit  a  new  li- 
censee to  build  b:S  transmitting  facilities 
and  his  studios,  ar  d  then  go  out  and  offer, 
free  of  charge,  to  equip  erery  TV  receiver 
within  his  range  with  a  T7HF  converter.  The 
altematlTe,  In  the  pubttc  Interest,  Is  to  re- 
quire that  future  '"V  sets  offered  for  sale  be 
able  to  receive  an}  transmission  on  an  au- 
thorised frequency 

The  parallels  to  this  artkm  are  not  to  be 
found  In  the  example  glren  In  the  minority 
views,  but  In  such  things  as  requiring  that 
aircraft  using  the  ^»Btlon's  alrwayu  be  of  an 
approved  type  and  certified  as  to  airworthi- 
ness, or  that  a  household  refrigerator 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  be  equipped 
with  a  device  permrttlng  K  to  be  opened  from 
the  inside.  Of  a  similar  nature  Is  a  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  Hoiise  and 
which  would  prohibit  the  shipment  In  Inter- 
state commerce  at  hydraulic  brake  fluid  that 
falls  to  meet  specifications  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Aside  from  these  examples,  there  are  a 
host  of  laws  In  tlie  field  of  food  and  drugs 
and  many  in  the  !ield  at  weights  and  meas- 
ures. By  Federal  law.  It  is  even  prohibited 
to  ship  false  teeta  In  Interstate  commerce 
unless  they  have  b?en  prescribed  by  a  dentist 
In  the  State  to  which  they  are  shipped. 

I  am  not  muct  Impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  this  legislation  will  require  a 
high-priced  addltiin  to  set  components  and 
will  thus  raise  Xtw  cost  to  consumers  by  as 
much  as  tlSO  million  per  year  at  the  present 
level  of  sales.  You  can.  go  downtown  In 
Washington  right  today  and  buy  a  19-tnch 
all-channel  TV  set  for  under  flSO.  Once  this 
legislation  goes  Into  effect,  the  difference  In 
cost  between  VHF  and  all-channel  sets  will 
reach  the  Tan«il:ig  point.  Already.  I  have 
been  told,  the  ortJer  has  gone  to  the  design 
staff  of  one  tnanu:  acturer  of  electronic  com- 
ponents to  develop'  an  all-channel  tuner  that 
will  sen  to  the  assembler  at  a  cost  not  more 
than  $2  higher  than  the  VHF-only  tuner 
now  used. 

I  cannot  concl»;de  without  saying  that  I, 
too.  feel  a  pang  of  regret  that  legislation  of 
this  sort  Is  necessary.  It  would  not  be  If 
mere  mortals  had  the  foreknowledge  of  gods. 
Had  the  FCC  kiiOTm  in  time  of  the  dlsaimltai 
characteristics  of  UHF  and  VHF  transmis- 
sions, we  would  have  had  a  different  alloca- 
tions plan.  Had  anybody  known  !n  time, 
we  could  have  had  a  continuous  band  of 
VHF  frequencies- -or  TJHF  frequencies — set 
aside  for  televt8lim"B  use.  But  that  Is  not 
the  way  the  world  wrjrks.  Hindsight  never 
anticipates,  and  v?e  are  left  to  make  do  with 
our  hmnan  Jlmltiitlons.  We  are  left  to  fare 
the  facts  ss  they  are— not  as  we  would  want 
them  to  be. 

TbtMm  facts  XjA\  us  tliat  the  aJternaUve  to 
this  legislation  kt  to  dkoke  off — InilsAnltely 
Into  the  future — tlia  farther  SKynirtrm  cf 
nationwide    competitive   tehwJslon.   sod    to 


stifle  In  Its  tafsfocy  the  deeeloiaBDeBt  and  bw- 
tiCTlty  of  edqftteinl  <iliiriKon. 

In  this  same  Congress,  fust  a  few  weeks 
ago.    we    approved    •    piogfui    of    Federal 

matching  grants  to  stimulate  educational 
telecasting.  What  we  an  asked  to  do  now  Is 
to  give  a  further  vigorous  lift  to  the  educa- 
tional TV  potential  allocated  to  the  UHF 
band.  Of  279  channels  reserved  for  educa- 
tional TV,  187  are  in  the  tJHF  band.  Of 
these  only  28.  or  leas  thsin  16  percent,  have 
been  granted  coastrucUon  permits.  The  llt- 
tie  extra  Uft  this  legislation  can  give  could 
mean  more  to  putting  educational  TV  sta- 
tions on  the  air  than  gtvkng  them  exclusive 
rights  to  telecast  college  football — and  I 
have  heard  that  wistfully  discussed  by  edu- 
cational broadcasters. 

May  I  say.  In  tioaing.  that  in  my  view,  this 
legislation  is  definitely  in  the  public  Interest. 
It  will  play  its  part,  over  the  years  ahead, 
in  helping  us  to  a  better  informed  clUxenry. 
rt  will  give  our  Nation  voters  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  ace  and  hear  all  candi- 
dates, with  none  excluded  because  of  un- 
avallablMty  o«  broadcast  time  It  will  ex- 
pand opportunltiea  for  education  and 
entcrtainroent.  and  wCl  create  no  precedent 
that  has  not  already  been  carved  out  in  the 
public  interest. 

I,  for  one.  shall  vote  for  HJB.  8031,  and  I 
iirge  aU  Senators  to  do  hkewlse. 

(The  followtng  excerpt  from  the  table  of 
asslgrtments  shows  televlslao  channels  as- 
signed to  Penr»ylvanla.) 

Tsbfe  o]  tusignments 

Channel 

PenuFyWanla:  ^°- 

Allentown 89.  67 

AJtoona 10-25- 

Bethlehem Si- 
Bradford 80"" 

BuUer *3- 

Chambersbnrg *6  — 

Du  Bols 31  + 

Easton ^'^~ 

Emporium ^2  — 

Krie 12.  85-*-.  •*!-  66  - 

Harrlsburg ai-F .  27 - ,  33  -(- 

Hazleton 83 

Johnstown 6.  ^^+-  ^6  — 

Lancaster 8-,  55-t- 

15-^ 
7.5- 
32- 
62-1- 


Lebanon 

Lewistown 

Lock  Haven 

Meadvtlie 

New  Castte  ( sea  Yonngstown.  Ohio) 

on  City 

PhlladetpbU 3'  6-. 

10, 17-.  23 -t-,  29,  >35- 

PlttBburgh 2-,4  +  , 

11.^13-,  16,  22,  53 -r 


64 


16-,  22-, 


61- 
44 
66 
39-t- 
60 -f- 


Readinf 

Scran  ton 

Shamokln 

Siiaron 

Shlngiehouae-.. 

State  CoUegc '  f^  + 

Sunbmry 

Unionto'wn 

Waslilnctan-- 
Wilkes-Barre » 
WlUlamsport 28  + 


S8 
14 
63  + 

2a 


statements  or  communkaitloiw  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  printed  tn  the  bearings  on  8. 
2109.  were  as  foilows: 

Statxmxnt  by  Most  Fa««,  Cka«mak  or  rtn 
Board  or  Natiowal  AmjATtCK  &  Radio-TV' 
Dealeks  Associatioi»,  nf  Strppoirr  or  Bn-L 
S  2T09.  Td  Ewablx  thx  FCC  To  RsorTRS 
TV  MANTTTACTmiKRS  To  Makx  All-Chato-ei. 
TeLTVTSION    RfS-'LlVUIS 

My  name  is  Mort  Farr.  an  appliance  and 
television  retailer  from  Upper  Darby.  Pa-  I 
have  leen  associated  with  the  radio  and 
television  industry  suice  1920.  I  have  been 
a  pioneer  In  the  amateur  radio  field,  having 
been  Issued  amateur  call  letters  3ME.  and 
an  operator's  license  signed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
tlien  a  Director  of  Department  of  Commerce 
iQ  1920. 

I  appear  here  today  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  NABDA.  Through  my  association 
with  this  organization,  as  a  director  since 
1946.  and  as  president  in  1950-51  and  cliaix- 
man  of  the  board  continuously  since  that 
time.  I  am  In  constant  contact  with  retail- 
ers throughout  the  United  States.  We  are 
here  to  lend  support  to  the  enactment  of 
bill  S.  2109  and  Its  principles  as  proposed 
by  Mr   Newton  Minow. 

There  are  "'any  reasons  why  our  organiza- 
tion supports  this  bill. 

(DA  radio.  If  purchased  in  L920  and  stilT 
operative,  would  be  capable  of  receiving  all 
frequencies  currently  in  use  In  the  United 
States.  Television  Is  the  only  mass  com- 
munication service  whereby  all  frequencies 
assigned  to  that  service  cannot  be  received 
on  all  seU.  An  individual  pays  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  what  would  constitute  a 
complete  set,  and  that  set  Is  only  capable 
of  receiving  one-seventh  of  all  available 
channels. 

In  color  TV  for  example,  the  conatmaer  la 
really  paying  96  percent  of  this  cost  and  for 
less  than  8  percent  additional,  they  could 
purchase  a  receiver  which  cannot  become 
abeolete.  If  it  becomes  mandatary  to  In- 
clude ail-channel  selectors  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  television  sets,  it  would  there- 
fore encourage  the  building  of  more  TV 
stations  to  better  serve  markets  that  have 
either  no  or  too  few  broadcasting  sUtiona. 
(2)  A  much  wider  selection  of  programs 
would  become  availaWe  to  the  vlemlng  pub- 
he.  This  would  create  much  keener  com- 
petition between  networks  and  stations 
which  would  tend  to  imnrove  the  quality 
of  the  proprams.  It  would  also  bring  net- 
wcwk  programiiig  to  areas  not  being  cnr- 
renDy  serviced. 

<3)  The  greatest  single  factor  In  sll- 
channel  television  would  be  In  the  field  of 
educational  TV.  This  could  proba»>ly  be  the 
greatest  single  force  In  furthering  educa- 
tion since  the  Invention  of  the  printing 
press. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Educa- 
tional TV  AasociaUon  has  Indicated  that  as 
many  as  1,000  of  the  approximately  1300  ad- 


York 

»  Reserved  for  educational  TV. 


« WUkes-Barre,  Pa.:  84  deleted  eff.  Jan.  22. 
1962. 

Educational  television  channel  reservmtiona 


Pennsylvania  (5) 

Erie — 

Philadelphia' 

Pittsburgh  • 

Pittsburgh  » - - — - 

State  Ctollege 

^  Bdacatloiial  stationa  oa  tha  air:  doea  not 
incltkd*  nonoomaaarelal  adwoatton^  stations 
operatlDg  on 


ditlonal  channels  available  wUl  be  required 
for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  a  small  percenUge  of  our 
current  TV  programs  are  devoted  to  educa- 
Uon.  However,  the  schedulii^  erf  these 
shows  at  incOTivenlent  hours  and  not  avail- 
able In  many  areas  reduces  greaUy  the  bene- 
fiU  that  could  be  gained. 

(4)  There  la  no  doubt  as  to  ttoe  need  lor 
aU-channel  receivers.  We  hare  already  es- 
tablished tlie  additional  csoet  U  Inslgiiiftcant 

^  ,     for  the  extra  services  possible.     Having  gone 

Channel  ^^(,^^i^  the  early  problems  incurred  when 
^°-  UHF  was  flxst  introdiiosd  after  the  "freeze  ' 
and  recognising  the  tremendous  advances 
both  in  transmission  and  receiving  of  these 
channels,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  in 
iBost  locauooa  the  quality  of  the  picture 
should  not  be  as  good  on  channel*  14  to  »♦ 
as  they  are  now  on  ctoanneU  2  to  11. 

(5)  I  have  no  doobt  tlMt  had  a  ruling 
such  as  this  blU  propoaa*  bean  enlorced  la 
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1963  ii^Mn  tli«r«  were  lees  than  7  million 
television  reoelvers  on  the  market,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  television  Industry  would  be  In 
s  more  sdvanoed  state  today. 

The  bill,  as  prcq>osed,  will  not  obsolete 
praeent  sets.  The  viewer  can  be  siire  of 
getting  the  channels  they  now  receive  and 
the  most  they  might  have  to  do,  if  addi- 
tional stations  open  up  in  their  area,  is  to 
add  a  converter. 

As  a  representative  of  an  indxistry  which 
has  been  paying  a  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
television  sets  manxifactured,  I  have  gone  to 
Washington  on  many  occasions  to  try  to 
have  this  unfair  tax  removed.  While  it  was 
imposed  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  re- 
newed each  year  with  a  promise  that  at 
some  further  time  relief  wll  be  granted. 
Perhaps  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  propose 
that  all  sets  being  manufactured  that  in- 
clude all-channel  timers  will  either  not  be 
taxed  or  perhaps  taxed  at  5  percent. 

This  will  be  especially  beneficial  to  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  color  television  sets  as  it  will 
make  the  price  of  all -channel  color  sets  no 
higher  than  the  VHP  models. 

I  believe  that  the  stimulation  that  the 
sales  of  color  television  would  receive  could 
conceivably  result  in  little  loss  to  the  rev- 
enue department,  as  a  color  television  set 
sells  for  at  least  twice  as  much  as  a  black 
and  white  model. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving 
me  the  opportimlty  of  presenting  om*  views 
relative  to  the  inclusion  of  the  all-channel 
selector  on  all  television  sets  manufactured, 
and  would  now  like  to  give  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  a  chance  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  they  might  desire. 


PHII.AOXLPHIA  DiSTUBinOSS,  INC., 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa..  March  8,  1962. 
Hon.  JOBH  O.  PSSTOSS, 

Chairman,  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatok  Pastosz:  As  a  distributor  of 
Motorola  television  sets  for  the  Philadelphia 
area,  I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  op- 
position to  S.  2109,  a  bill  which  you  know  is 
designed  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  and  thereby  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  some  regulatory 
authority  over  television  receiving  apparatus. 
It  seems  our  free  enterprise  system  is  being 
affected  by  this  bill,  since  it  tends  to  dictate 
to  manufacturers  the  kind  of  products  they 
should  build. 

While  this  bill  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
UHF  bill,  it  actually  seems  to  cover  a  much 
wider  field,  since  it  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Conunisslon 
the  capability  of  specifying  the  performance 
of  all  television  sets.  Not  alone  would  it 
stop  there,  but  it  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  this  group  the  authority  over  pictiu-e 
power,  number  of  tubes  and  circuits  and 
the  amount  of  wiring  in  each  set. 

If  this  bUI  were  limited  to  allowing  the 
manufacture  of  only  VHF-UHP  sets,  which 
is  not  the  case,  it  is  my  opinion  that  any 
action  taken  prior  to  ascertaining  the  results 
from  the  New  York  channel  31  tests  would 
be  a  little  previous.  It  is  our  opinion  any 
tests  run  showing  the  comparison  between 
UHF  and  VHF  will  prove  the  VHP  system  to 
be  far  superior.  You  probably  already  know 
the  UHF  signal  is  30-percent  less  effective, 
and  very  definitely  UHF  cha£8is  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  Interference. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  most  important 
factor  is  that  a  television  set  with  UHF  tun- 
ers will  sell  for  considerably  more  money 
than  VHF  sets,  and  it  seems  this  is  an  im- 
position when  every  customer  would  be 
forced  to  pay  this  aidditlonal  amount  even 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  UHF  broadcasting. 
This  situation  exists  in  some  of  our  most 
populated  cities  In  the  country;  I.e.,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Chicago,  Washington, 
D.C,  and  Los  Angeles. 


May  X  ask  this  letter  be  Inserted  in  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  In  the  above  bill. 
Bespei;tfully  yours, 

A.  ■.  HuQHxa,  Jr.,  President. 

Thi  Electronic  Salxs  Co., 
Wtst  Haven,  Conn..  March  1, 1962. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobk, 

Chairman,  Communications  Suheommittee  of 
the  Sevate  Commerce  Committee,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  SzMATOB  Pastore  :  We  vigorously  op- 
pose bill  S.  2109  amending  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

Passage  of  this  bill  places  an  unfair  fi- 
nancial buiden  on  large  segments  of  our 
population. 

In  southern  Connecticut  we  are  served  by 
seven  VHF  channels  from  New  York,  and  two 
channels  lo<;ated  within  Connecticut.  These 
channels  offer  the  public  a  wide  variety  of 
entertainment  and  news. 

The  Government  enforcement  of  UHF 
trsmsmlssloa  and  production  of  only  all- 
channel  receivers  would  not  benefit  the  resi- 
dents in  this  area  as  they  are  receiving 
currently  a  wide  variety  of  programing. 
However,  they  would  be  forced  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  of  all-channel  receivers. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  bill  to  which 
we  object.  Notably,  the  placing  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government  agency  the  authority  to 
dictate  to  private  manufacturers  the  kind 
of  products  they  can  build.  Granting  the 
FCC  this  authority  is  not  consistent  with 
the  Government's  policy  of  laiseez  falre. 
This  broad  authority  in  the  hands  of  FCC 
will  help  destroy  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise which  has  been  an  integral  part  of  our 
democracy. 

We  ask  that  this  letter  be  made  part  of 
the  record  of  hearings  to  be  held  on  S.  2109. 
Yours  truly, 

Fkank  J.  DxCaprio, 

Vice  President. 


Erie,  Pa.,  February  17. 1962. 
Hon.  Senator  Pastore: 

I  strongly  encourage  you  to  vote  for  Rep- 
resentative Roberts'  bill,  H.R.  9267. 

As  a  Democratic  State  committeeman  from 
Erie  County,  Pa.,  channel  12  is  needed  badly. 
Petitions  are  circulated  and  it  woiild  be  a 
great  disservice  to  put  It  on  UHF. 

I  contacted  many  of  your  fellow  Senators 
and   Representatives  and  many  feel   as   we 
do  in  EIrle  County.     Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania needs  channel  12  on  the  VHF  signal. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Jancek, 
Democratic  State  Member. 

Pennsylvania  Leagtte  or 

Italian  Voters, 
Erie.  Pa.,  February  17. 1962. 
Dear    Senator    Pastore:    I    strongly    en- 
courage the  Roberts  bill,  H.R.  9267.  to  be 
passed.     As  president  of  Pennsylvania  League 
of   Italian    Voters    I    personally   recommend 
channel   12,  WICU,  Erie,  Pa.,  station   to  be 
retained  on  VHF  signal,  not  a  UHF  signal. 
Many  of  my  friends  throughout  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  will  be  very  disappointed 
if  channel  12  will  be  eliminated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anthony  Seneci. 


Craic  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  February  26. 1962. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman.    Communications    Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Com.m.unications  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  there  is  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral   Communications    Commission    certain 
specified  requirements  for  the  manufacture 
of  television  receivers.     This  bill  is  S.  2109. 

We  would  like  to  express  strong  opposition 
to  this  bill.    First  of  all,  making  all-channel 


VHF-UHF  television  receivers  mandatory  by 
law  the  Government  is  forcing  millions  of 
people  to  pay  an  extra  cost  for  something 
they  may  never  use.  Major  metropolitan 
ares  across  the  country  who  are  not  \ising 
UHF  may  never  adopt  its  application.  This 
seems  extremely  unfair  to  the  millions  of 
consumers  located  in  areas  such  as  Los  An- 
geles, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  UHF  is  an  inferior 
system  to  VHF  as  it  does  not  offer  the  same 
quality  to  the  customer.  The  range  of  UHF 
signal  is  less  and,  in  addition,  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  interference  caused  by  buildings, 
trees,  etc. 

I  also  strongly  oppose  the  fact  that  this 
bill  Jeopardizes  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  the  authority  to  dictate  the 
kind  of  products  private  manufacturers  may 
build. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robxxt  Craiq,  President. 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  1, 1962. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Communica- 
tions. Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  state- 
ment is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  record 
of   the    Communications    Subcommittee   on 
8.  2109. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter  is  appreci- 
ated. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  truly  yovus, 

John  B.  ANSxxaoN, 
Member  of  Congress, 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT  SECTION  315(a)  — 
EQUAL  TIME  PROVISION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvsmla,  if 
only  by  reason  of  the  authority  he  has 
cited,  is  entitled  to  change  his  mind. 
But  I  remember  that  the  poet  Walt 
Whitman  had  a  line  or  two  which  are 
apropos : 

Do  I  contradict  myself? 

Very  well  then  I  contradict  m3r8elf, 

(I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  contained  multitudes  when  he 
won  by  so  great  a  majority. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  We  worked 
this  out  beforehand.     [Laughter.] 

On  the  question  more  Immediately  be- 
fore us,  I  desire,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senator's  subcommittee,  to  express  com- 
plete satisfaction,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  his  position  about  the  holding  of 
hearings  on  the  bills,  I  think  the  ob- 
jective is  a  sound  one. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  sponsor  or  the  author 
of  one  of  the  bills,  asked  me  If  I  would, 
on  his  behalf  also,  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  had  understood  the 
chairman  proposed  to  do  at  this  time, 
so  in  the  Senator's  absence,  and  for  him, 
I  also  thank  the  chairman. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  his  gracious,  sound,  and 
right  recognition,  with  respect  to  the 
report  of  our  subcommittee  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  of  the  Interests  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the 
honor,  together  with  my  colleague  [Mr. 
WauAMs],  to  represent. 


^m- 
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AMENDIOUT     OP     THB     FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIOifS  ACT  OP  1»34 

The  Senate  resinned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  In  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authoritj  orer 
television  receiving  apparatus. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  seeking  recogrJtion  because,  as  one 
of  the  signers  of  tlie  minority  rtews  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  desire  to  express  the  reasons  for  our 
opposition. 

I  should  say.  before  I  begin  to  discuss 
the  legislation  Itself,  that  since  the  biU 
was  taken  up  on  the  floor  last  night,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  situation 
which  I  deplore.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
just  brfore  adjournment  last  night  a  col- 
loquy took  place  c-jnceming  the  length 
of  time  debate  on  this  measure  would 
take.  The  dtetlngaiBhed  Senator  from 
Rhode  l^und  [Mr.  PastomI  implied 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  any  substan- 
tial or  important  opposition.  This  was 
a  gentle  Jibe  at  me  and  was  received  in 
that  spirit  I  then  stated  that  there 
would  be  Kjmt  opposition,  and  that  I  was 
one  who  would  oppoee  the  bilL 

To  my  amazement,  since  the  colloquy 
took  place  in  tlie  Senate  last  nlghtv  I 
have  found  myself,  I  will  not  say  bom- 
barded, but  importnned  by  representa- 
tives or  persons  who  are  under  the  super- 
vision ol  the  Federal  Cotsmiunications 
Commission  to  please  not  assert  any  de- 
termined oppositlott  to  the  bUl,  because 
it  is  their  fear  that  U  the  bill  were  held 
up  or  defeated.  tl»e  Federal  Commtinl- 
cations  Commis^on  would  be  so  irritated 
that  those  persons  might  suffer  before 
the  Comxaission.  I  am  positire  that 
those  r^resentatkms  were  not  made  be- 
cause of  any  instU;ation  by  any  member 
of  the  Commissioru 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  an  admirer  especially  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  I  was 
much  impressed  by  him  when  be  ap- 
peared before  our  committee.  I  have 
had  reason  to  congratulate  him,  with 
great  sincerity,  because  of  the  effort  he 
has  been  making  to  clean  up  television 
and  radio  entertainmexit  and  to  make  it 
of  a  better  grade  for  the  American 
people.  I  have  great  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  integrity,  and  also  in  those 
of  all  his  associates.  However,  Mr. 
President,  as  is  stated  in  the  report,  this 
bill  is  admittedly  a  Piederal  Communica- 
tions Commissior  proposal,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  foi-  reasons  which  to  the 
Commission  seem<;d  soimd. 

Now  the  bin  hf.s  been  brought  to  the 
Senate.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  a  creation  of  the  Con- 
press  and  is  a  servant  of  the  Congress. 
Certain  duties  have  been  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Comjnunications  Commis- 
sion; bat  the  Commission  is  not  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Cbngress,  not  even  in  this 
field.  Therefore,  I  rather  resent  at- 
temps  to  muzzle  rome  of  us,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation InvtHves  a  principle  whirti  in- 
herently is  extremely  dangerous. 

Mr.  Presfdent,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
present  a  slight  amplification  of  the 
views  set  forth  In  the  committee  report. 


Deqptte  tbe  conpleslty  of  tdevisictt, 
and  despite  the  ease  with  which  VHF 
may  be  confused  witb  UHF,  the  bask; 
issue  which  conir(»to  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  is  relative  stmiAe. 

The  qfaestlon  is  whether  the  benefits 
of  all-channel  TV  receivers  would  out- 
weigh the  evils  of  the  precedent  which 
tiie  bill  would  set.  My  own  conclusioii. 
arrived  at  after  long  and  careful  consid- 
eration, is  that  they  would  not. 

By  requiring  that  all  TV  sets  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  \ie  capable  of  re- 
ceiving S2  chaimels,  instead  of  only  the 
12  VHF  chaxmels,  the  bill  would  set  a 
far-reaching  precedent  whose  dangers 
are  clear  and  direct. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  would  substitute  Oovem- 
ment  regulation  for  the  public's  freedom 
to  choose  among  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. It  might  be  a  foreiumier  of  the 
consumer  controls  of  the  future,  smd  it 
would  open  whole  new  vistas  of  coercion 
and  confusion.  In  the  past  Congress  has 
limited  the  public's  right  to  choose 
among  products,  when  the  public  health 
or  safety  was  a  paramount  factor.  But 
no  such  considerations  are  presented  in 
connection  with  this  biH 

Neither  the  public  health  nor  the  pub- 
lic safety  is  Involved,  and  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation concede  this.  The  regulatory 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  purely  social.  Once 
we  started  down  this  road,  could  any- 
one tell  where  it  would  end?  If,  today, 
we  force  people  to  buy  TV  sets  they  do 
not  want  and  cannot  use.  where  shall 
we  draw  the  line  tomorrow,  if  there  Is 
any  line  left  to  draw?  Why  not  force 
automobile  manufacturers  to  make  only 
compact  cars,  because  limousines  take  up 
too  much  room;  or  only  convertibles,  be- 
cause sunshine  is  good  for  people? 
There  would  be  literally  no  end  to  the 
chains  of  regulation  which  would  bind 
the  American  people,  if  this  approach 
were  adopted  generally. 

There  wlll~t>e  those  who  wlH  say  that 
this  bill  ought  to  be  enacted  because  its 
purpose  Is  good.  It  seeks  the  laudable 
goal  of  expanding  and  improving  the 
television  services  available  to  the  public. 
Btit  it  is  no  excuse  to  contend  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  good.  Justice 
Brandels  scotched  that  when  he  said: 

Experience  teaches  us  to  be  most  on  our 
gxrerd  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Govern- 
ment's porposes  are  beneficent. 

Other  important  disadvantages  to  this 
bill  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  general 
desire  for  nuwre  and  better  TV  service. 

First,  ostimates  presented  to  our  Con- 
mittee  during  its  hearings  on  the  bill 
indicate  that  it  would  add  about  $25 
to  the  cost  of  each  TV  set.  This  would 
saddle  the  consumers  with  an  extra  bar- 
den  amounting  to  $150  million  a  year,  at 
the  current  level  of  sales.  All -channel 
TV  service  wouU  not  come  cheap  to  the 
American  public. 

Second,  the  Ull  would  not  correct  the 
fundamental  disadvantages  of  UHF  tele- 
vision. Sigiukls  broadcast  on  its  chan- 
nels, nitfnbered  from  14  through  83,  can 
be  received  only  at  substantially  shu-ter 
distances  than  the  VHF  signals  broad- 
cast on  chft"«'is^  2  through  13;  and  this 
disadvantage  gets   progressiveiy   worse 


as  the  channd  numbers  get  higher. 
Furthermore.  UHF  broadcasts  are  sub- 
ject to  comiderably  more  difHeulty  frcmi 
shadowing  and  from  other  forms  of 
trontdesome  interference  than  are  VHF 
broadcasts. 

Tbe  biD  woald  inevitably  lend  new  im- 
petus to  the  drive  to  move  all  television 
services  to  the  UHF  channels,  and  thus 
free  the  present  VHP  chaiuiels  for  other 
use.  Such  a  move  could  far  more  easily 
be  accomplished  after  an  the  Nation's 
TV  receivers  were  equipped  to  receive 
the  UHF  channels.  Regardless  of  the 
overall  merits  of  this  long -discussed  so- 
lution to  the  TV  problems,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
TV  service  in  many  rural  and  suburt>an 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  admittedly  proposes  a  slow- 
acting,  long-range  step  toward  a  resolu- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  using  the  72  UHF 
channels.  It  would  require  at  least  6 
to  8  years,  according  to  Commerce 
Department  estimates,  to  substantially 
replace  the  sets  now  in  use;  and  by 
tlien  this  prc^wsed  legislatiim  may  not 
be  needed  at  all.  All-channel  set  pro- 
duction so  fM-  this  year  is  100  percent 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  increasing  in  apparent  response  to 
the  rising  public  interest  in  UHF  broad- 
casting, especially  in  educational  TV. 
which  is  getting  an  extra  and  highly 
beneficial  shot  in  the  arm  from  the  new 
Federal-aid  program  maeted  into  law 
earlier  this  year.  The  bill  would  thus 
impose  on  the  American  people  a  wholly 
unprecedented  regulatory  scheme,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  a  goal  6  to  8  years 
into  the  future,  when  no  <me  can  fore- 
see what  might  then  be  the  circum- 
stances, the  needs,  the  technology,  or  the 
public  interest. 

In  weighing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  proposed  legislation, 
we  ought  also  to  consider  Its  chances  of 
achieving  the  TV  breakthrough  which 
is  its  main  objective.  Would  the  pres- 
ence of  all-channel  sets  "li^t  up"  the 
1 ,400  unused  channels  in  the  UHF  band? 
That  would  undoubtedly  help,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  receiv- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  public  wotdd  not 
necessarily  enable  a  local  UHF  station 
in  a  small  town  to  compete  successfully 
for  the  advertiser's  dollar,  against  the 
efforts  of  the  strongly  based  VHP  sta- 
tion in  a  big  city.  Many  of  the  UHF 
channels  allocated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  have  been 
placed  in  smaller  wMnmunltles  which 
already  receive  TV  service  from  longer 
range  VHF  stations  in  the  same  or  near- 
by cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  stations  using  these  UHF  channels 
would  have  a  real  economic  battle  on 
their  hands,  no  matter  how  many  sets 
were  capi^le  of  receiving  their  signals. 
And  in  assessing  the  chances  of  success 
of  this  proposed  legislation,  it  may  be 
appropriate,  also,  to  note  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  existing  VHF  channels  are 
still  unused,  despite  the  fact  that  100 
percent  of  the  Nation's  TV  sets  can  re- 
ceive signals  from  these  channels. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  certainly 
would  guarantee  a  profuse  flowering  of 
what  has  been  called  the  vast  waste- 
land ol  televiaion. 


'     -f 
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At  best,  the  bill  would  be  a  dubious 
experiment,  and  be  it  a  success  or  a 
failure,  it  would  set  a  precedent  which 
will  plague  us  from  now  on. 

I  cannot  support  legislation  which  as- 
serts the  Federal  regulatory  ix)wer  for 
purely  social  ends,  however  desirable 
they  may  appear.  In  this  I  will  take 
my  stand  by  the  side  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  said,  "You  will  never  get  me 
to  support  a  measure  which  I  believe  to 
be  wrong,  although  by  doing  so  I  may 
accomplish  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
right." 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
word  to  my  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Washington  News  of  May  29, 
1962,  contained  an  editorial  in  which 
this  legislation  was  discussed.  A  single 
sentence  in  the  editorial  sums  up  the 
legislation  in  striking  fashion.  The 
sentence  reads:  "In  other  words,  if  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  work 
as  fast  as  Washington  thinks  it  should, 
pass  a  law  and  hurry  it  up." 

I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mamdatx  roR  TV-Set  Makzrs 

Congress  apparently  Is  about  to  pass  a  bill 
to  compel  TV  manufacturers  to  produce 
television  receivers  good  for  all  channels — 
UHF  as  well  as  VHF.  Most  sets  now  wlU  take 
only  tbe  VHF  channels,  of  which  there  are  12. 

UHF,  or  ultra-high-frequency,  chjmnels 
are  more  numerous — 70  now  are  available. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Is  pushing  this  bill  on  several  grounds:  To 
give  viewers  a  choice  of  more  programs,  to 
provide  TV  service  for  communities  which 
lack  It  because  of  the  shortage  of  VHF  chan- 
nels, to  stimulate  more  educational  stations. 

"What  this  country  needs,"  sajrs  FCC 
Chairman  Minow,  "is  more  television,  not 
less." 

There  are  relatively  few  UHF  stations  now 
because  so  few  homes  are  equipped  to  re- 
ceive them,  he  reasons.  The  manufacturers 
wont  make  all-channel  sets  because,  since 
there  are  so  few  stations,  there  is  small  de- 
mand— and  the  cost  is  $20  to  $30  higher. 

So  the  answer,  the  FCC  thinks  (and  the 
House  already  has  passed  the  bill) ,  Is  to  com- 
pel the  manufacturers,  by  law,  to  make  all- 
channel  receivers. 

In  other  words,  if  the  law  of  supply  tmd 
demand  doesn't  work  as  fast  as  Washington 
thinks  It  should,  pass  a  law  and  hxirry  It  up. 

The  same  arg^iunent  could  be  applied  to 
color  TV.  Set  sales  have  been  relatively 
slow  because  the  cost  of  the  sets  was  high, 
and  color  programing  has  developed  gradu- 
ally. Programing  came  along  slowly  because 
of  cost  and  the  lack  of  demand  resulting 
from  the  scarcity  of  receivers. 

If  Congress  can  force  the  manufacturers 
to  make  all-channel  sets,  cannot  it  also  force 
them  to  produce  color  sets?  And  then,  by 
law,  tell  the  stations  what  programs  to  pre- 
sent? Or  decree  that  all  radio  sets  must  be 
both  AM  and  FM?  By  this  law,  if  the  Senate 
approves.  Congress  also  in  effect  is  compel- 
ling the  TV  viewer  to  buy  an  all-channel  set 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

The  processes  of  a  free  market  may  be  too 
■low  for  the  impatlents  here  in  Washing- 
ton— but  in  our  Judgment  a  lot  lees  danger- 
ous. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
staff,  for  the  frankness,  clarity,  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  report  presented  by  the 


committee.    We  find  this  statement  In 
the  report: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  involves 
a  unique  situation  which  would  not  in  any 
way  constitute  a  general  precedent  for  such 
congressional  regulation  of  manufactured 
products. 

That  statement  in  the  report  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  on  the  floor 
with  complete  sincerity. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  fixed  belief,  almost 
the  unanimous  belief,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  its  majority  members,  make  the 
statement  does  not  make  it  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    In  just  a  moment. 

In  the  history  of  the  enlargement  of 
powers  of  the  Federal  Crovernment.  I 
doubt  if  there  have  been  many  chapters 
that  have  not  had  as  their  preface  that 
very  remark,  "This  is  a  imique  instance. 
There  are  peculiar  reasons." 

This  instance  is  imique  in  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  it  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  reach  out  Its  arms 
and,  by  law,  deprive  the  consumers  of 
their  right  to  purchase  manufactured 
commodities,  xmless  there  is  some  ele- 
ment of  safety  or  help  involved. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
the  splendid  statement  he  has  made, 
pointing  out  the  inherent  dangers  in, 
and  dubious  precedents  for,  this  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
quite  sound  and  well  reasoned.  I  join 
him  in  his  commendation  of  the  writers 
of  the  report  by  the  majority,  not  only 
for  the  clarity  in  stating  the  problem, 
which  Is  notable,  but  also  in  the  frank- 
ness with  which  they  say.  "There  is  no 
market  for  UHF  stations;  we  want  to 
legislate  one." 

That  is  just  about  the  size  of  it  and 
frankly  and  imdeniably  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bUl. 

On  the  point,  however,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  just 
raised,  namely,  that  there  may  have  been 
other  instances  where,  by  Federal  legis- 
lation or  by  State  legislation,  there  had 
been  prescriptions  for  or  prohibitions 
against  the  manufacture  for  transporta- 
tion across  State  lines  of  various  prod- 
ucts, my  attention  was  called  to  the  legal 
opinion  rendered  by  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Mr.  FitzGerald.  In  writing  on 
that  particular  point,  he  drew  attention 
to  statutes  in  that  category.  Among 
them  is  a  statute  relating  to  gambling 
devices  which  shsdl  not  be  transported 
in  interstate  commerce. 

There  is  a  statute  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
highly  flammable  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  there  is  a  statute  relating  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  transportation 
of  household  refrigerators  between 
States  unless  they  are  equipped  with 
adequate  door-opening  devices.    We  also 


have  examples  such  as  the  statute  relat- 
ing to  the  prohibition  of  manufacture  of 
cars  unless  there  is  a  particular  type  of 
safety  glass  used  for  the  windshield, 
doors,  or  other  panels  through  which  the 
occupants  of  the  cars  may  see. 

These  statutes  have  been  cited  as  a 
precedent  for  this  type  of  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
indicated  the  distinction  between  these 
situations  and  the  provision  of  this  bill. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is,  Would 
he  care  to  elaborate  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  in  the  exam- 
ples the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
brought  out,  and  which  indicate  his 
study  of  this  whole  matter,  in  every 
single  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
are  cases  in  which  we  have  restricted 
the  sale  to  the  consumer  of  articles  in 
which  the  public  health,  safety,  or  morals 
were  in  some  way  involved. 

I  believe  there  is  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  measure 
which  has  to  do  with  placing  a  Federal 
restriction  on  the  kind  of  brake  fluid  that 
shall  be  provided  in  automobiles.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  bill  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  committee  or  not,  but 
that  proposal  is  different  from  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate,  because  it  has  to 
do  with  the  public  safety. 

If  there  were  a  Federal  law  providing 
that  every  automobile  shipped  In  inter- 
state commerce  be  equipped  with  a  non- 
shatterable  windshield — I  believe  there 
are  State  laws  on  that  subject  but  no 
Federal  law — it  would  be  in  a  different 
category  than  the  pending  bill. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine from  such  examinations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  the  pending  bill  is 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  and  an 
entering  wedge  along  a  new  line.  It  Is 
a  Federal  regulation  and  a  Federal  re- 
striction on  the  right  of  American  con- 
sumers to  purchase  articles,  and  the  re- 
striction is  for  a  purely  social  purpose, 
no  matter  how  worthy  that  purpose  is. 
and  I  admit  that  the  purpose  is  praise- 
worthy and  the  intentions  are  the  very 
best. 

When  we  take  the  step  across  that 
line  and  enact  that  restriction,  we  are 
just  turning  another  page,  and  I  think 
Senators  will  find  it  will  rise  to  plague 
us  because  we  have  taken  a  step  that 
provides  Congress  can.  if  it  thinks  a  cer- 
tain article  is  good  for  the  buying  public 
and  another  article  is  not  good,  prevent 
the  consumer  from  exercising  his  free 
judgment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  assure  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire,  in  all  honesty  and 
frankness,  that  the  matter  he  has  raised 
was  of  very  serious  and  grave  concern 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  so 
much  so  that  I  called  upon  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  of  the  FCC  to  render  an 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  law.  That  opinion  is  included 
in  the  report.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
that,  I  thought  we  should  request  an 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General's  De- 
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partment.  We  made  that  request  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice.  An  opinion  was 
rendered  by  Mr.  White,  who  is  presently 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
decided  it  was  constitutional. 

I  realize  we  have  an  imusual  situation 
here,  and  I  can  well  appreciate  the  ap- 
prehension of  my  colleague.  The  line 
of  demarcation  is  not  so  wide  that  it  is 
black  or  white.  There  is  a  rather  gray 
area.  All  of  us  must  be  rather  jealous 
of  safeguarding  and  making  sure  that 
we  do  not  establish  a  precedent  that  will 
disturb  our  whole  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. No  one  was  more  disturbed  or 
conscious  of  the  fact  than  myself.  But 
there  is  this  to  be  said:  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  mentioned  here.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  an  item  such  as  auto- 
mobile brake  fiuid,  which  the  Senator 
mentioned  earlier.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  natural  resource  and  a  limited 
resource  not  available  to  everyone. 

The  radio  spectrum  belongs  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  a 
public  domain  area.  A  serious  question 
arises  because  there  is  a  vast  section  of 
the  spectrum,  which  includes  70  UHF 
channels,  which  is  not  being  used  for  the 
public  benefit. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  basis 
for  this  proposal  is  only  social.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  that.  A  short  while  ago 
we  recognized  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  grants-in-aid  to  communi- 
ties in  order  to  permit  the  fuller  use  of 
television  for  educational  purposes.  It 
had  been  testified  before  our  committee 
that  the  one  chance  television  had  to 
promote  the  educational  capabilities  and 
facilities  of  the  Nation  was  to  activate 
the  UHF  channels  reserved  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

I  realize  that  a  good  argument  can  be 
made  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  stand  here  and  say  that  the 
arguments  advanced  on  the  other  side 
are  unreasonable  or  injudicious,  or  that 
they  do  not  make  sense.  Of  course  they 
do.  I  am  very  happy  that  they  are  being 
made,  because  it  should  be  clear  from 
this  Record,  that  we  are  not  opening  the 
door  wide,  willy-nilly,  to  disturb  our 
whole  system  and  concept  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

However,  we  do  have  a  special  case. 
and  we  must  weigh  the  factors  very  care- 
fully. The  members  of  the  committee 
did  so.  There  are  17  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  vote  stood  14  to  2. 
That  does  not  mean  that  14  are  right 
and  2  are  wrong.  There  was  a  considered 
Judgment  of  sensible  men  who  weighed 
every  f  eatiu^  and  element  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  They  decided  that  in  the  pubUc 
interest  this  was  the  only  solution.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  that  we  come  here. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  criticize  my  good 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  because 
the  very  things  he  is  saying  are  the 
things  which  were  the  basis  of  interroga- 
tion conducted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  at  the  hearings,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
fine,  clear  presentation  he  has  made 
today.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  him.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
what  the  consequences  would  be  if  he 
should  win  and  we  should  lose. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  very  kindly  statement  and 
consideration,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
has  reiterated  the  position  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  committee,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  belief  of  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  would  hesitate  even  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  state  my  position,  in  the 
face  of  a  vote  of  15  to  2,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  I  feel  this  conviction  very 
deeply.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  not  suggesting  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  bill  which  is  unconstitutional.  I 
have  read  the  statement  of  the  now 
Justice  White,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
do  not  question  it  in  the  least. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  Is  only  a  coimtry 
lawyer,  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been 
stretched  so  far  that  there  is  not  much 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  do. 
if  the  Congress  chooses  to  do  it.  in  deal- 
ing with  all  kinds  of  commerce.  That 
adds  to  my  apprehension  every  time  the 
Congress  takes  another  step  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  though  an  op- 
eration might  be  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  even  though  the  subject  matter 
might  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government,  if  the  personal 
rights  of  individuals  were  violated  or  if 
there  were  a  substantial  denial  of  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals,  certainly  the 
proposed  measure  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional: and  if  it  were  unconstitutional, 
the  activity  could  not  be  regulated  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Of  course,  the  decision  rests  upon 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  law  is  con- 
stitutional. 

The  argument  made  by  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  rests  upon  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  property 
rights  are  being  denied.  If  they  were, 
the  bill  would  be  imconstitutional.  If 
they  were  not.  it  would  be  constitutional; 
and  if  it  were  constitutional,  the  par- 
ticular activity  could  be  regulated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  prefer  to  stote 
my  own  grounds  for  my  opinion.  I  have 
just  stated  that  it  was  not  based  upon 
the  groimd  of  constitutionality. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  lays 
down  such  a  far-reaching  decision  as  that 
because  a  man  is  employed  as  a  janitor 
washing  the  windows  of  a  building  in 
which  there  is  an  office  rented  to  a  con- 
cern in  interstate  commerce,  he  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce;  and  when 
the  court  decides  that  if  a  Ughthouse 
throws  its  rays  across  the  boundary  of  a 
State,  the  company  furnishing  power  to 
that  lighthouse  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  I  say.  without  fear  of  too 
much  contradiction,  that  the  court  has 
already  stretched  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  so  far 
that  it  admits  all  kinds  of  latitude.  The 
only  remaining  place  where  restraint  can 


be  ex  -rclsed  Is  here  In  the  Congress.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dividual may  not  be  impinged,  but  I  do 
not  quite  swallow  that  argument,  even 
though  I  know  it  is  the  earnest  and  sin- 
cere belief  of  the  most  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill.  But  be- 
cause it  may  be  constitutional  does  not 
make  it  right.  I  do  not  question  the 
argument  that  it  might  bring  some  good. 
It  might  mean  the  further  installation 
and  advancement  of  educational  tele- 
vision. No  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
been  more  enthusiastic  and  loyal  in  the 
matter  of  advancing  educational  tele- 
vision than  has  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  But  this  is  not  my  reason 
for  opposing  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  received  a  single  letter  from  a 
constituent  on  this  subject. 

I  happen  to  live  in  an  area  where  tele- 
vision reception  is  practically  nil.  When 
I  sit  down  in  my  living  room  at  home  and 
turn  on  my  television,  if  I  were  not  a 
subscriber  to  a  community  antenna  sys- 
tem, I  could  not  get  a  thing  but  a  snow- 
storm. That  would  be  doubly  true  if 
we  should  ever  have  a  UHF  station  in 
my  locality.  There  are  not  enough  peo- 
ple in  the  locality  to  justify  a  UHF  sta- 
tion, even  if  all  of  them  were  compelled 
to  buy  the  kind  of  receiver  which  could 
receive  it. 

The  bill  probably  does  not  Impinge 
upon  human  rights:  but  what  are  we 
doing  in  the  interest  of  what  we  think 
may  bring  about  some  good?  We  are 
saying  to  thousands — perhaps  to  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  coimtry  in 
various  areas  where  the  people  may 
never  even  be  able  to  afford  a  UHF  sta- 
tion, and  where  they  may  not  even  even- 
tually have  UHF  stations,  that  they  must 
purchase  receivers  which  they  do  not 
need,  which  they  do  not  want,  and  which 
they  cannot  use. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  up 
against.  The  present  proposal  would 
establish  a  new  process  in  dealing  with 
the  consuming  public.  One  may  lead  a 
horse  to  water,  but  he  caimot  make  him 
drink.  The  mere  fact  that  there  might 
be  built  into  my  receiving  set  the  ca- 
pacity to  receive  all  these  stations  would 
not  cause  me  to  use  such  facilities,  even 
if  I  could  do  so,  so  long  as  a  city  station 
a  few  miles  away  had  the  resources  and 
the  abiUty  to  put  on  a  fine  program,  and 
the  local  station  put  on  a  mediocre  pro- 
gram. To  that  extent  the  biU  would  not 
effectuate  any  good. 

Lastly,  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  this  system  may 
not  be  necessary  at  all.  We  are  progess- 
ing  in  the  good  American  way.  The  sale 
of  television  sets  which  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  receive  all  these  channels  has 
increased  in  the  past  year  by  100  percent. 
People  are  being  encouraged  to  buy 
them.  People  are  buying  them  in 
increasing  numbers.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  is  that  not  the  way  to  do  the  Job. 
rather  than  to  start  down  this  road? 

I  have  stated  the  sum  and  substance 
of  my  position.  I  had  not  Intended  to 
take  as  long  as  I  have  taken.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea 
and  nay  vote.    I  merely  wish  to  record 
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my  oiq?08ition  to  the  bill  for  the  reasons 
stated. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
tram  Rhode  Island  [Sir.  Pisrou}  for  his 
very  fine  consideration  throughout  the 
bearings  in  the  (xuxunittee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  characteristic 
of  his  unvarying  courtesy  and  fairness. 
I  greatly  sutanire  the  work  he  has  done  on 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  if  the  bill  must  pass, 
it  will  work  out  well. 


LOSS  OP  LIBERTY  SCOREBOARD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
Impropriate  that  a  score  should  be  kept 
of  the  attempts  that  would  lead  to  the 
loss  of  liberties  of  oiu*  people.  Two  of 
the  dominant  trends  in  this  regard  con- 
sist of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Central  Government  and  in  the  office  of 
the  President  and  increased  spending 
which  leads  to  Inflation,  chaos,  and  a 
threat  of  bankruptcy.  These  are  the 
things  that  cause  free  people  to  lose  their 
liberties. 


On  May  9, 1  expressed  my  grave  con- 
cern over  President  Kennedy's  demands 
for  more  Presidential  powers  and  more 
moneys  to  be  spent.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  supporting  my  con- 
cern which  indicated  that  as  of  the  end 
of  April,  the  President  had,  in  1962,  made 
62  requests  for  more  spending  and  25 
requests  for  more  Presidential  powers.  I 
regret  to  report  that  this  reactionary  and 
destructive  trend  in  Government  is  con- 
tinuing at  a  steady  pace.  The  tabiila- 
tion  as  of  May  31, 1962,  shows  68  requests 
for  money  and  27  requests  for  Presi- 
dential powers.  As  previoiisly  indicated. 
I  intend  from  time  to  time  to  bring  these 
figures  up  to  date  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
this  additional  tabulation  for  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  my  chart  placed 
in  the  Record  May  9, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


87th  Cono.,  2d  Sess. 
Lou  of  liberty  scoreboard — Kennedy  demands  more  power  and  more  money 

HIS  REQUESTS 


1S62 

More  spending 

Number 
requests 

ToUI 

1962 

More  power 

Number 
rvquests 

Totel 

Apr.   19 

(Date  of  last  request) 

«2 
62 

Apr.   19 

May    7 
16 

(Date  of  last  requert) ... 
Orand    total    as    of   last 
Apr.  30. 

(13  days  later)    

'>^ 

Orand   total  ta  of  last 
Apr.  30. 

(21  days  later) 

25 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

May  10 

(9  days  later) 

15 

(5  days  later) 

(«  days  later) 

21 

Orand    total    as   of 
last  May  31. 

23 

(2  days  later) 

24 

(1  day  later) 

Orand  total  as  of 
last  May  31. 

68 

97 

SHAMEFUL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
a  few  moments  ago  I  was  shocked  to  read 
a  news  bulletin  on  the  teletype  outside 
the  Chamber.    The  bulletin  states: 

Htannis.  Mass. — Pour  more  reverse  free- 
dom riders  took  up  life  on  Cape  Cod  today 
and  it  appeared  that  the  industrial  city  of 
Xxiwell  was  due  for  a  busload  of  Negroes. 

Richard  Comett,  31,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
an  unemployed  construction  worker,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  young  boys  arrived  here 
yesterday  with  920.  Mrs.  Cornett  and  the 
boys  were  housed  at  nearby  Camp  Edwards. 
Cornett  stayed  here  to  look  for  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  office  of  Lowell  Mayor  Jo- 
seph M.  Downes  said  last  night  It  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  a  New  Orleans,  La., 
group  stating  It  was  prepared  to  send  a  bus- 
load of  Negroes  to  that  northeastern  Massa- 
chusetts city. 

The  telegram,  sent  by  a  group  calling  It- 
self citizens  group,  said : 

"Commemorating  100th  anniversary  of 
your  famous  Oen.  Benjamin  Butler,  we  are 
preparing  to  send  first  busloful  of  those  he 
liberated.  Please  advise  when  accommoda- 
tions avaUable." 

Mr.  President,  as  a  student  of  history, 
I  hold  Gen.  Ben  Butler  in  very  low  es- 
teem. He  was  a  mere  bush-league  po- 
litical general  in  the  Civil  War — and  a 
very  mediocre  one  at  that.  He  owed 
his  appointment  as  a  Union  general  not 
to  any  military  skill,  experience,  or 
knowledge,  but  simply  because  he  was 


an  effective — and  at  times  unscrupu- 
lous— politician  in  Massachusetts.  For 
political  reasons  Butler  was  given  vari- 
ous commands  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  imtil  unfortunate  events  which 
afflicted  the  Union  Army  brought  the 
facts  of  life  home  to  those  in  authority 
in  Washington,  and  generals  were  made 
generals  and  given  commands  on  their 
merit  and  not  because  of  political  con- 
siderations. For  a  period  of  time  in  1862 
he  commanded  the  Union  force  which 
occupied  New  Orleans.  Many  of  his  acts 
as  military  governor  were  so  offensive, 
arbitrary,  and  notorious  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  this  command  by  President 
Lincoln  In  December  of  that  year. 

I  preface  the  few  remarks  I  have  to 
make  because  I  want  it  understood  that 
I  do  not  consider  Gen.  Benjamin  Butler's 
memory  to  be  greatly  revered  for  his  part 
in  the  War  Between  the  States  more  than 
100  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  citizens  group 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  or  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  takes  action  of  the  sort  described  in 
the  news  bulletin  in  virtually  forcing  or 
persuading  destitute  Negroes  to  leave 
their  native  States  and  native  cities  to 
be  shipped  to  various  cities  In  the  North, 
whether  the  city  be  Hyannis  or  Lowell. 
Mass.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  any  city 
whatever,  it  is  a  shocking  and  shameful 
performance. 


Negro  families  are  supplied  with  one- 
way tickets  and  $5  for  each  person. 
They  are,  of  course,  told  not  to  come 
back.  The  destitute  unemployed  person 
is  a  destitute  and  unfortunate  individual 
whether  he  lives  in  New  Orleans  or 
Cleveland,  and  whether  he  is  black  or 
white. 

In  this  country  imemployment  is  a 
great  moral  wrong.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Little  Rock. 
Ark,  and  perhaps  other  places — I  hope 
there  are  no  other  places — members  of 
white  citizens'  councils  evidence  that 
they  are  devoid  of  character  and  of  any 
feeling  for  human  suffering.  Their  ac- 
tion may  call  attention  rather  forcibly 
to  the  misfortune  and  the  ugly  facts  that 
Negroes  in  some  areas  of  the  Deep  South 
are  being  deprived  of  their  rights  as 
American  citizens  and  as  human  beings. 
This  is  really  a  sickening  spectacle,  and 
public  officials  of  New  Orleans  demon- 
strate a  shameful  lack  of  judgment,  good 
taste,  humanity,  and  decency  in  per- 
mitting Negroes  born  and  reared  in  that 
area  to  be  exploited  and  mistreated  in 
such  a  shameful  manner. 


AMENDMENT      OP     THE      FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1934 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  regulatory  authority  over 
television  receiving  apparatus. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  arguments  have  been 
given  on  the  national  need  for  the  bill 
now  under  discussion.  We  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Newton  Minow,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, that  the  bill  would  open  up  great 
new  opportunities  for  local  television — 
particularly  local  educational  television. 
He  has  explained  that  we  now  have  1,544 
ultra-high-frequency  stations  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  only  103  UHF 
stations  are  now  on  the  air.  In  other 
words,  we  are  using  only  7  percent  of 
the  potential  UHF  assignments  we  have 
in  this  Nation. 

Why  such  hesitant  use  of  a  great  re- 
source? One  of  the  major  reasons  is 
simply  that  our  present  television  re- 
ceivers are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
equipped  to  receive  UHF  stations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  only  6  percent  of  the  sets 
made  in  1961  could  receive  UHF.  And 
yet.  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Minow.  all 
sets  could  receive  all  channels  by  the 
addition  of  a  $25  tuner  in  each  set. 
Surely  this  is  a  modest  cost  for  an  im- 
provement that  would  help  us  develop 
local  television  offerings  for  local  tele- 
vision receiving  areas.  At  last  we  would 
no  longer  depend  so  largely  on  the  net- 
works for  entertainment  and  service  pro- 
grams; we  could  hope  for  truly  local 
service. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  great  na- 
tional need  for  a  bill  that  would  require 
all  new  television  receivers  In  interstate 
commerce  to  receive  the  full  spectrum 
of  82  channels.  You  have  already  heard 
the  national  arguments.  My  purpose  to- 
day is  to  describe  the  potential  Impact  of 
this  bill  In  my  own  home  State.    New 
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Jersey  is  worthy  of  such  note,  I  believe, 
because  it  stands  uniquely  in  need  of 
such  a  bill.  Its  present  situation  is  prac- 
tically a  case  study  of  the  need  for  this 
bill. 

At  the  moment.  New  Jersey  has  not  one 
single  channel  it  can  call  its  own.  For- 
tunately, channel  13  will  return  to  the 
air  this  fall  xmder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Educational  Television  for  the  Metro- 
politan Area.  Inc.  According  to  terms  of 
the  agreement.  New  Jersey  Issues  will  re- 
ceive an  appropriate  share  of  air  time. 
But  Important  as  this  single  project  is,  it 
can  serve  only  some  of  the  needs  of  a 
great  State. 

At  present.  New  Jersey  is  served  only 
by  channels  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City.  Programers  for  these 
channels  often  have  presented  public 
service  programs  of  great  interest  to  New 
Jersey  listeners.  But,  in  serving  the 
needs  of  two  great  metropolitan  areas, 
often  they  must  overlook  or  give  limited 
time  to  local  Issues  and  local  educational 
needs. 

This  fact  has  already  been  clearly  real- 
ized in  the  Garden  State.  The  New  Jer- 
sey Educational  Television  Corp.  has 
already  prepared  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interconnected  network  of 
four  high -power  UHF  educational  tele- 
vision stations,  plus  four  translator  or 
satellite  stations.  Educational  television 
coverage  would  thus  be  assured  for  New 
Jersey.  In  addition,  the  New  Jersey 
Television  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  filed 
an  application  with  the  FCC  for  an  UHF 
station  to  broadcast  from  Newark. 

Still  greater  Impetus  to  these  and  pos- 
sibly to  other  such  efforts  will  be  given 
by  final  State  action  on  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  State  to  take  advantage  of  the 
$32  million  Federal  aid  bill  passed  by 
Congress  this  year.  The  State  senate  Is 
expected  to  act  on  the  bill  in  the  fall. 

With  so  many  plans  of  action  afoot,  it 
is  significant  that  the  FCC  table  of  as- 
signments lists  14  UHF  sites  in  New  Jer- 
sey. I  will  list  them:  Andover;  Asbury 
Park;  Atlantic  City,  two;  Bridgeton; 
Camden;  Freehold;  Hammonton;  Mont- 
clair:  New  Brunswick,  two;  Paterson; 
Trenton ;  and  Wlldwood.  Here  is  a  great 
potential  for  service  of  many  kinds,  but 
what  good  will  these  channels  be  with- 
out television  sets  that  can  receive  them? 
This  is  not  a  rhetorical  question.  It 
must  be  answered  if  States  are  to  make 
the  most  of  our  new  Federal  aid  program 
and  if  individual  States  Uke  New  Jersey 
are  to  make  good  use  of  proposed  educa- 
tional efforts.  It  is  clear  that  the  all- 
channels  bill  will  hasten  the  evolution 
of  educational  television  and  good  local 
commercial  television.  For  the  first 
time,  viewers  would  have  a  real  choice. 
They  coiild  decide  to  spend  some  time 
with  the  networks  and  national  public 
service  or  entertainment  programs.  Or 
they  could  decide  to  give  some  of  their 
attention  to  the  more  local  channels. 
The  consumer  could  thus  decide,  if  only 
he  is  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  listened  to  the 
discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure  that  Is  before  us,  HJR.  8031.  I 
have  DO  illusions  about  the  subject.  I 
am  sure  that  with  the  very  able  legal 
opinions  rendered  by  John  L.  FitzQerald, 


as  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  also  by 
Byron  R.  White,  then  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  the  area  has  been  covered 
quite  thoroughly. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  agree  with 
their  conclusions.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
particularly  subscribe  to  that  kind  of 
constitutional  interpretation.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken  many  times  on  this  subject. 
Therefore,  I  suppose  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  what  Mr.  PitzGerald  has 
stated  in  his  opinion: 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  Con- 
gress is  free  to  exclude  from  interstate  com- 
merce articles  whose  use  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health, 
welfare,  or  morals,  but  it  seems  clear  that  in 
context  these  terms  encompass  injxiry  or 
hindrance  to  the  effectation  of  any  public 
policy  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

When  that  is  said,  and  when  it  is  but- 
tressed by  legal  precedent  and  opinions, 
I  must  subscribe  to  the  view  suggest- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  is 
not  Impressed  by  commerce  so  it  can  be 
treated  legislatively,  as  is  sought  to  be 
done  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Without  subscribing  to  the  constitu- 
tional philosophy  which  molds  these  de- 
cisions, I  shovdd  like  to  say  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  measure  is  but  one 
thing.  Whether  it  is  good  poUcy  to 
broaden  that  category  to  include  other 
goods  and  equipment  is  quite  another 
matter. 

I  have  concluded,  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  be  done. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  UHP  sets  are  at 
the  stage  where  there  is  no  substantial 
market  for  them.  Some  UHF  stations 
have  tried  to  succeed,  but  they  are  now 
dark.  The  explanation  for  this  condi- 
tion is  set  forth  in  the  majority  report: 

This  go«d  would  be  achieved  by  elinxinat- 
Ing  the  basic  problem  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  UHP-VHP  dUemma— the  relative 
scarcity  of  television  receivers  in  the  United 
States  which  are  ci^Mtble  of  receiving  the 
Blgn^ia  of  UHF  stations. 

So  the  majority  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee say,  in  effect,  "Have  no  market. 
Want  a  law." 

The:  want  a  market  and  they  want  a 
law  to*  give  them  the  market.  Those  are 
the  real  implications  and  obvious  designs. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
referred.  He  read  a  part  of  it,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  another  paragraph. 
The  part  he  read  reads: 

In  other  words.  If  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  doesn't  work  as  fast  as  Washington 
thinks  it  should,  pass  a  law  and  hxirry  it 
up. 

The  editorial  continues : 

The  same  argtiment  could  be  appUed  to 
color  TV.  Set  sales  have  been  relatively 
slow  because  the  coat  of  the  sets  was  high, 
and  color  programing  has  developed  gradu- 
ally. Programing  came  along  slowly  because 
of  cost  and  the  lack  of  demand  resulting 
from  the  scarcity  of  receivers. 

If  Congress  can  force  the  manufacturers 
to  make  all-channel  seto,  cannot  It  also  force 
them  to  produce  color  sets?  And  then,  by 
Uw  teU  the  stations  what  programs  to  pre- 
sent? Or  decree  that  aU  radio  sets  must  be 
both  AM  and  FM?   By  this  Uw.  If  the  Senate 


approves.  Congress  also,  in  effect,  is  com- 
pelling the  TV  viewer  to  buy  an  all-channel 
set  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
natural  resource  in  this  case.  About  a 
week  or  10  days  ago  we  dealt  with  an- 
other kind  of  natural  resource,  namely, 
the  products  of  our  great  wheatflelds. 
In  my  part  of  the  country  we  raise  a 
great  deal  of  wheat.  Much  of  that  wheat 
is  ..»laced  in  storage  In  Texas  and  else- 
where. It  Is  wheat  that  we  do  not  use. 
It  is  wheat  for  which  we  cannot  find  a 
market. 

Shall  we  say,  "Have  no  market.  Want 
a  law?" 

It  is  probably  true  that  people  prefer 
a  loaf  of  bread  that  weighs  16  ounces. 
In  some  States  there  is  a  law  which  pro- 
vides that  a  loaf  of  bread  must  weigh  at 
least  1  full  pound.  We  might  propose 
a  law  which,  in  the  Interest  of  a  great 
natural  resource,  however,  would  pro- 
vide that  a  loaf  of  bread  shall  not  weigh 
less  than  2  pounds,  and  by  that  means 
Increase  the  consumption  of  bread. 

I  subscribe  to  the  classic  idea  that 
one  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  one 
cannot  make  the  horse  drink.  I  also  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  we  can  offer  a 
customer  an  all-channel  TV  set,  but  we 
cannot  make  him  buy  it. 

I  suppose  we  could  force  the  baking  of 
a  2-pound  loaf  of  bread,  but  of  course  we 
would  not  compel  its  purchase  by  the 
public. 

Why  not?  The  language  of  the  legal 
opinion  to  which  I  have  referred,  only 
states  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  "ex- 
clude from  Interstate  commerce  articles 
whose  use  has  been  determined  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  welfare, 
or  morals." 

Therefore  Congress  could  recite  that 
it  is  our  policy  to  Induce  greater  con- 
sumption of  wheat  products;  hence  bread 
will  hereafter  be  made  in  2-pound  loaves. 
But  this  still  would  not  necessarily  sell 
more  bread. 

Perhaps  someone  will  suggest  that  this 
Is  a  farfetched  or  facetious  argument. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  situation 
which  some  people  think  requires  expe- 
dient treatment.  They  cannot  wait  for 
the  Nation  to  go  forward  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Expediency  must  be  resorted 
to.  Hence  the  proposal  of  the  kind  that 
is  l)efore  us  now.  reflecting  as  It  does 
the  grievous  doctrine  that  governments 
know  better  than  the  consumer  does 
what  Is  good  for  him  and  what  he  ought 
to  have.  The  dictates  of  the  market  are 
discarded  and  the  traditional  methods 
for  fashioning  consumer  goods  are  rashly 
abandoned. 

Out  in  our  areas  of  the  Middle  West. 
I  know  it  to  be  true  that,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  UHF  and  VHP  stations, 
liiere  will  be  literally  millions  of  users 
who  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  a  UHF  set. 
That  Is  the  plain  fact.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied. For  those  who  can  use  such  a  set, 
there  will  be  a  choice.  For  many  others 
there  will  be  no  choice.  Their  decision 
will  be  made  for  them.  And  they  will 
have  to  help  finance  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  the  UHF  sets.  They  will  have 
to  pay  anywhere  from  $12.95  up  to  $50 
or  $60.  depending  upon  the  elaborateneas 
of  the  original  set  to  which  the  converter 
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is  added,  or  depending  upon  the  set  that 
they  bought  with  the  UHP  and  VHF  re- 
ception facilities. 

That  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  proposi- 
tion. liCany  thousands  of  people  in 
Nebraska,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent,  will  find  themselves  in  this 
situation  if  and  when  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

Inasmuch  as  a  yea-and-nay  vote  hEis 
not  been  asked  for,  I  should  like  to  say 
for  the  record — not  only  for  this  time 
and  for  the  people  whom  I  represent, 
but  also  as  a  future  reference — that  a 
danger  flag  ought  to  be  attached  to  this 
legislation  as  there  is  a  definite  possi- 
bility that  we  shall  be  confronted  with 
another  bill,  of  which  it  will  be  said, 
"Yes,  but  this  relates  to  a  natural  re- 
source. This  is  different.  It  will  confer 
great  benefits;  therefore  it  should  be 
passed." 

So  we  will  continue  to  invade  further 
the  realm  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  so  eloquently  re- 
ferred, and  which  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe in  my  own  remarks. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.HRUSKA.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator upon  his  statement.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  a  question.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Senator's  legal  ability 
and  experience. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  now  gone  so  far  as 
to  hold,  with  respect  to  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  that  Congress  can  en- 
act almost  anything  it  desires  to  enact, 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy;  and  that 
the  only  place  now  where  the  rights  of 
an  individual  can  be  protected  is  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
other  body?  It  is  no  longer  true  that 
rights  can  be  protected  In  the  courts,  as 
against  congressional  action. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  question 
that  that  is  so.  The  only  protection  a 
citizen  has  against  ill-considered  action 
of  this  kind  lies  in  the  exercise  of  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  may  remember,  in  the 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Mlnimiim  Wage  Act,  a  discussion  about 
a  bootblack  in  a  hotel  located  in  my 
home  city,  who  was  held  to  be  engaged, 
by  definition,  in  interstate  commerce. 
Why?  Because  the  shoe  polish  which 
he  used  was  manufactured  in  Indiana  or 
Ohio.  Because  the  bootblack  used  that 
shoe  polish,  he  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  although  the  person  who 
wore  the  shoes  might  not  cross  the  State 
line,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
until  long  after  the  shoe  polish  had  worn 
off. 

Even  if  the  shoe  polish  happened  to 
iiave  been  made  in  Nebraska,  the  boot- 
black would  still  have  been  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  because  the  cloth 
with  which  be  polished  the  shoes  might 
have  been  made  in  Alabama  or  South 
Carolina,  or  perhaps  in  the  State  of  my 
very  gracious  and  congenial  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastou]. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  correct.  This  is  the  one  forum  in 
which  such  protection  can  be  afforded  to 


citizens  who  find  themselves  in  such  a 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  apro- 
pos of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  said,  there  is  on  rec- 
ord an  interesting  case  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  with  respect  to  a 
building  in  Philadelphia  in  which  were 
employed  quite  a  number  of  garment 
workers  and  garment  makers  whose 
products  entereci  interstate  commerce. 
The  question  was  whether  the  charwom- 
en who  worked  in  that  building  would 
also  be  considered,  by  virtue  of  the  op- 
erations in  progress  there  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  as  being  a  part  of 
the  stream  of  commerce.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  reasoning  in  that  case,  both  in 
the  Federal  district  court  and  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  was  one  of  the 
most  tortuous  and  amazing  pieces  of  cir- 
cumlocution I  have  ever  read. 

I  think  of  one  other  case.  The 
Wrightwood  Dairy,  a  small  dairy  in 
northern  Illinois,  never  bought  or  sold 
a  pint  of  milk  in  interstate  commerce 
and  resisted  the  agricultural  marketing 
order,  but  the  court  held  that  the  milk 
which  that  dairy  bought  and  sold  might 
possibly  enter  the  stream  of  commerce 
and  therefore  become  competitive  with 
other  milk  which  might  have,  conceiv- 
ably, come  from  Indiana  or  Wisconsin. 
Therefore,  because  that  milk  might  en- 
ter into  the  stream  of  commerce,  it  was 
held  to  be  in  interstate  commerce.  Talk 
about  twisted  reasoning:  that  case  Is  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

But  I  did  not  rise  to  make  those  com- 
ments; I  rose  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  now  submit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  add  the  following  new  section: 

Skc.  3.  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  foHowlng:  ", 
but  nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  authorize  the 
Commission  to  substitute  an  assignment 
outside  the  freqtiency  band  between  64 
megacycles  and  216  megacycles  for  one 
within  such  band  In  any  community  or 
otherwise  to  delete  an  assignment  made 
within  such  band  on  or  prior  to  September 
1.  1961  to  any  community  If  the  purpose  of 
such  change  Is  to  limit  such  community  to 
assignments  of  television  frequencies  out- 
side such  band". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  In 
order  to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority 
over  television  receiving  apparatus,  to  place 
certain  limitations  on  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  delete  previously  assigned 
VHP  television  channels,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  am 
never  happy  about  the  thesis  of  the  ap- 
proach in  a  bill  of  this  kind,  but  I 
am  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  finally  to  the  bill.  In 
pursuance  of  what  basis  I  had,  I  went 
before  the  committee  and  testified. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  was  a  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  deintermixture. 
Frankly,  it  involved  two  major  television 
stations  in  Illinois  and  one  immediately 


across    the    line    In   Wisconsin.    Obvi- 
ously, I  had  an  interest  in  the  situation. 

In  the  case  of  the  station  at  Cham- 
paign, lU..  it  would  appear  that  if  it  were 
deintermixed,  probably  an  estimated 
600,000  persons  would  have  been  left  in 
a  very  cloudy  area  and  would  not  have 
received  the  kind  of  television  signal 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  So  out  of 
those  many  circumstances  finally  came  a 
bill  which  passed  the  House  by  a  substan- 
tial majority. 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  putting  into  effect  any  pro- 
gram for  the  deintermixture  of  television 
stations  without  the  express  and  affirma- 
tive consent  of  Congress.  This  would  be 
done  by  prohibiting  deintermixture  and 
requiring  a  future  amendment  to  the 
law  if  any  deintermixture  were  to  be 
put  into  effect.  This  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  policy.  Obviously,  Congress  has 
an  interest  in  the  situation.  If  it  were 
not  so,  then  perhaps  the  creature, 
namely,  the  FCC.  would  become  the 
creature  In  power,  and  therefore  its 
creator. 

There  would  be  a  situation  not  unlike 
that  which  was  set  up  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw  in  his  celebrated  play  "Pygma- 
lion," in  which  the  creature  transcended 
its  power  and  influence,  and  therefore 
becomes  the  creative  hand  itself. 

The  basic  issue  is  this:  Whether  all- 
channel  television  legislation  would  ad- 
vance the  public  interest  or  not  depends 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

The  bill  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
if  its  purpose  and  use  is  to  expand  the 
television  service  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  increasing  the  use  of  the 
UHF  band  without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  service  rendered  by  stations  using 
the  VHF  band. 

I  should  say,  in  that  connection,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  the  band  and  the 
spectrum  through  which  this  medium 
will  probably  be  used,  that  a  Federal  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  bill  and  might  in- 
fluence its  future. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  coin: 
The  proposed  legislation  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  if  its  pur- 
pose or  use  were  to  slilf  t  VHP  television 
stations  to  the  UHF  band. 

This  puts  the  question  of  deintermix- 
ture squarely  before  us.  and  we  cannot 
properly  act  on  the  legislation  without 
considering  it.  Mr.  President,  as  every- 
one knows,  "deintermixture"  is  a  poly- 
syllabic term  referring  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  ultrahigh  frequency  or  UHP 
channels  for  very  high  frequency  or  VHP 
channels  in  selected  communities,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  islands  of  UHP 
amid  the  nationwide  VHF  television 
service. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  service  out  of  the  Na- 
tion's television  system,  they  must  have 
both  VHF  and  UHP,  side-by-slde 
throughout  the  country — not  deinter- 
mixture. 

Yet  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  itself  initially  injected  the 
deintermixture  idea  into  the  all-channel 
set  legislation  last  summer  when,  in 
docket  No.  14229,  it  referred  to  this  leg- 


islation  as  a  means  of  "mitigating"  the 
effect  of  a  shift  to  all-UHF  operations  in 
part  or  all  of  the  Nation. 

Deintermixture  is  objectionable  be- 
cause It  resultfi  in  a  reduction  of  TV 
service.  For  instance,  as  I  indicated  be- 
fore the  committee,  proposals  to  delete 
a  VHF  channel  from  Champaign,  111., 
and  substitute  u  UHF  channel  would  de- 
prive an  estimated  600,000  persons  of 
the  television  service  which  they  now 
enjoy. 

For  these  reasons,  there  Is  no  need  to 
beat  around  the  bush,  or  to  try  to  evade 
the  issue.  My  :unendment  will  make  the 
purpose  and  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
crystal  clear.  It  would  prohibit  deinter- 
mixture and  insure  the  VHP-UHP,  slde- 
by-side  approach  which  will  assure  the 
greatest  amount  of  television  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Let  me  clarify  what  the  amendment 
would  not  do.  It  would  not  stop  the 
FCC  from  taking  a  VHF  channel  away 
from  one  licensee  and  giving  it  to  an- 
other  in  the  same  community  if  such 
a  move  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
It  would  not  stxip  the  Commission  from 
moving  a  station  from  one  community 
to  another.  It  would  not  stop  the  Com- 
mission from  adding  a  new  VHF  chaimel 
to  a  community. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  the  sunend- 
ment  would  restrict  the  power  of  the 
FCC,  the  restriction  would  be  extremely 
narrow  in  application.  It  would  neither 
make  the  FCC  powerless  in  allocating 
frequencies  nor  put  the  Congress  in  the 
business  of  assigning  frequencies. 

There  is  notiiing  unusual  or  inappro- 
priate about  tlie  amendment.  The  FCC 
is  the  delegate  of  the  Congress  in  broad- 
casting matters,  and  the  Congress  is  free 
to  direct  the  FCC  to  do  this,  or  not  to 
do  that.  And  Congress  has  already  done 
this  in  a  number  of  instances.  It  has 
told  the  Conunlssian  not  to  license 
aliens;  and  by  resolution,  not  by  law, 
it  even  has  told  the  Commission  not  to 
permit  radio  stations  to  use  more  than 
50,000  watts  of  power.  Complete  in- 
structions from  the  Congress  are  es- 
pecially appropriate  in  the  case  of  this 
legislation,  because  it  caimot  be  ade- 
quately considered  without  facing  up  to 
the  question  cf  deintermixture. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  simply 
seeks  to  prot(K:t  the  public  against  the 
loss  of  television  service  which  deinter- 
mixture would  inevitably  bring.  I  b(H>e 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  whole  story. 
This  is  a  case  of  making  the  legislative 
record  and  setting  down  In  the  law  it- 
self a  restriction,  so  that  this  very  dif- 
ficult and  baffling  problem  will  not  be 
recurring  from  time  to  time;  but  if  it 
does,  ttkai  nothing  will  be  done  about 
it  imtil  the  Congress  has  affirmatively 
expressed  its  Tlews  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  one 
which  caused  the  committee  consider- 
able difficulty  at  the  time  when  it  was 
c(xisidering  this  measure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  three  or  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  as  well  as  the 
dlstlngulflhed  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, appeared  before  our  oommlttee;  and. 
as  I  recall,  at  (me  time  I  said  to  the 


members  ot  the  cmnmittee  that  this  was 
one  phase  of  the  bill  which  might  im- 
peril the  passage  of  the  bill,  if  we  did 
not  do  something  about  it.  It  gave  us 
a  great  amount  of  concern;  and  we  did 
not  want  this  to  be  a  "foot  in  the  door" 
to  promote  a  policy  of  intermixture  or 
deintermixture,  whatever  the  case  might 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  prob- 
lem was  raised  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Pinallj'.  by  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  one  member,  I 
believe.  Mr.  Lee,  the  Commission  as- 
sured us;  and  this  is  the  Commission's 
policy  in  regard  to  deintermixture.  It 
is  set  forth  in  its  letter  dated  March 
16,  1962.  I  shall  not  read  the  entire 
letter,  because  it  is  quite  long;  but  It  is 
on  the  point  I  am  making,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEDZIAI.  COM1CX7NICATIOM8  COMMISSIOir, 

WasMngton,  D.C..  March  16,  1962. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastorc, 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Communi- 
cations, Committee  on  Commerce.  UJS, 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

DcAm  Ma.  Chaikman:  D\u-ing  the  hearings 
before  your  committee,  you  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  Commission  proceedings  pro- 
posing to  deintermlz  areas  to  all  X7HP. 
Following  ovir  hearings  before  your  com- 
mittee we  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee.  During  the  House  hear- 
ings Chairman  TTtBHTg  asked  us  for  written 
responses  to  four  specific  questions.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Commlesion  would  supply  its 
answers  within  a  week  after  the  House  hear- 
ings closed.  This  time  ends  today  and  we 
have  sent  to  Chairman  Hassis  our  response. 

The  Commission's  judgment  (Commis- 
sioner Lee  dissenting)  is  that  if  the  all- 
channel  receiver  TV  legislation  U  enacted  by 
this  Congress,  it  would  be  inappropriate,  in 
the  light  of  this  important  new  develop- 
ment, to  proceed  with  the  eight  deinter- 
mixture proceedings  initiated  on  J\ily  27, 
1961.  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  should  be  allowed  to  indicate 
whether  the  all-channel  receiver  authority 
would  in  fact  achieve  the  Commission's  over- 
all allocations  goals.  We  have  reached  this 
Judgment  on  the  basla  of  a  number  of  con- 
siderations. 

As  we  made  clear  In  our  testimony,  we  do 
not  conceive  of  selective  deintermixture  as 
a  general  or  long-range  solution  for  the  tele- 
vision allocations  problem.  Bather,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  will  need  a  system  using  both 
UHP  and  VHP  chsinnels,  and  that  all-channel 
receiver  legislation  Is  the  basic  and  essential 
key  to  that  long-range  goal.  Por  with  this 
legislation,  time  would  begin  to  run  in  favor 
of  UHP  development.  The  UHP  operator 
(both  conunercial  and  educational)  could 
look  forward  to  UHP  receiver  saturation  not 
only  In  his  home  city  but  In  the  surrounding 
rural  are*i  as  well,  and  could  expect  improve- 
ment m  the  quaUty  of  the  UHP  portion  of 
the  receivers  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
With  Increased  use  of  UHP.  and  Increaeed 
incentive  for  both  eqiiipment  manufacturers 
and  station  operat<M«  to  exploit  Its  maxi- 
mum potential,  there  la  reaaon  to  beUeve 
that  several  of  the  problems  which  presently 
restrict  the  coverage  of  UHF  ttations  would 
be  overcome.  In  short,  as  we  stated  In  o\ir 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  In  docket  No. 
14229.  the  all-channel  reoslver  Is  "erlttcally 
Important"  because  It  U  directed  squarely 
to  "the  root  problem  of  receiver  InoompaU- 
bUlty,"  It  is  our  hope  and  beUsf  that  the 
achievement  of  set  eompatlbtUty  will  make 


possible  a  satisfactory  system  of  Intermixed 
assignments,  and  Immeasurably  promote  ed- 
ucational TV.  It  will  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  three  fully  competitive  network 
services  and  perhaps  eventuaUy  of  still  fur- 
ther network  service.  These,  then,  are  the 
reasons  for  our  Judgment  on  this  important 
matter. 

The  Commission  has  made  the  fxirther 
Judgment  that  any  agency  moratorium  on 
deintermixture  to  aU  UHP  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  deintermixture  proceedings  in 
(1)  Springfield,  lU.  (docket  No.  14267).  (2) 
Peoria,  m.  (docket  No.  11740),  (8)  Bakers- 
field.  Calif,  (docket  No.  13008).  and  (4) 
EvansviUe.  Ind.  (docket  No.  11767).  The 
reasons  for  this  Judgment  are  set  out  in  the 
attached  appendix. 

Plnally.  the  Commission  considered  the 
proposal  of  a  statutory  prohibition  against 
any  Commiaslon  deinterinlxture  action  (to 
all  UHF)  which  would  continue  untU  ended 
by  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
Commission  does  not  favor  this  approach. 
For,  it  means,  in  effect,  that  if  the  aU- 
channel  legislation  proves  inadequate,  and 
the  Conuniaslon  feels  that  some  form  of 
deintermixture  Is  desirable  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Communications 
Act  (e.g..  sec.  1,  303(g)),  It  would  have  to 
seek  the  equivalent  of  an  amendment  to  the 
act.  In  our  opinion,  such  a  statutory  scheme 
would  render  administrative  policy  inflexi- 
ble and  ineffective.  We  strongly  urge  that 
the  Commission  not  be  deprived,  in  this 
area,  of  the  broad  discretion  which  Congress 
gave  it  to  meet  changing  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances. We  beUeve  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  not  following  the  established  policy 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  permitting 
Commission  action  under  the  public  interest 
standard,  subject  to  congressional  and  Judi- 
cial review. 

By  directlcm  of  the  Onmm lesion.' 

NxwTOM  N.  Mdtow.  Chairman. 

Applxcabiutt  ow  Ant  DxiifTniMixrDxx  Moi- 
AToannc  to  thx  SpaxNcnzu).  lu...  Pbosia, 

BAUBSmU),   AND   BVANSVXLUI   DOHTSaMIX- 

TX7BX  PaocxxDiNca 

This  appendix  deals  with  the  appllcabUlty 
of  any  moratorium  on  Oommlsslon  deinter- 
mixture action  (to  all -UHP  operation)  to 
the  deintermixture  proceedings  In  (X) 
Springfield.  HI.  (docket  No.  14M7),  (2) 
Peoria,  m.  (docket  No.  11748),  (S)  Bakers- 
field.  Calif,  (docket  No.  18606),  and  (4) 
BvanavUle.  Ind.  (docket  Ho.  11767) .  For  rea- 
sons developed  within,  the  Commission  l>e- 
lleves  that  any  such  moratorium  khould  be 
inappUcable  to  these  proceedings. 

1.  Springfield,  HI.,  deintermixture  proceed- 
ing (docket  No.  14267):  On  Uarch  1,  1957. 
the  Commission  Issued  an  order  In  the  rule- 
making proceeding  in  docket  No.  11747.  which 
removed  clkannel  2  from  ^iringflald.  Dl.,  and 
added  it  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  further  assigned  UHP  channels  26 
and  86  to  Springfield  (22  FCC.  818).  The 
Commission's  order  also  modified  the  existing 
authority  of  Signal  Hill  Telecasting  Corp., 
the  then  licensee  of  channel  88  in  St.  Louis, 
to  provide  for  temporary  operation  on  chan* 
nel  2.  This  order  was  afflrmed  by  the  court 
of  appeals  {Sangamon  Talley  TOevision 
Corp.  V.  V£..  268  P.  2d  181  (CAJD.C.)).  but 
the  Supreme  Court  remanded  the  ease  to  the 
ooxirt  of  appeals  for  consideration  of  certain 
ex  parte  activities  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  rulemaking  proceeding  before  the 


'Because  of  his  former  connection  (prior 
to  nomination  as  Commissioner)  as  engi- 
neering consultant  in  regard  to  the  deteter- 
mlxtiue  of  Springfield  and  Pearla.  HL,  Oom- 
mtHioDer  T.  A.  M.  Craven  did  not  parttdlpaU 
In  the  oonslderatton  at  CM  OcNiimlaalnnM 
oonunents  in  this  Isttsr  wttH  respeet  to 
areas.  Otherwise.  OfwnmlsBloner  Omi 
coBcurs  with  the  vtows  al  tbtt 
majority. 
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Commlaslon  (35«  US.  40).  The  court  of 
appeals  remanded  the  caee  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  determination  of  the  nature  and 
source  of  aU  ex  parte  pleas  (360  F.  2d  221). 
The  Commission,  after  ascertaining  such 
pleas,  proposed  to  give  Interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  them  but  not  to 
comment  on  matters  occurring  subsequent 
to  March  1,  1967. 

On  appeal,  the  Department  of  Justice  took 
Issue  with  this  latter  ruling,  xirglng  that  the 
Commission  must  consider  post- 1957  facta 
"If  It  Is  to  reach  a  proper  rulemaking  de- 
cision as  to  where  the  VHF  channel  2  should 
be  allocated  for  the  future"  (brief,  p.  8). 
The  Commission,  In  Its  brief,  pointed  out 
that  "consideration  of  subsequent  events 
might  well  have  to  include  existing  service  to 

the  pubUc  In  St.  Louis (p.  18).    The 

court  agreed  with  the  Department  and  or- 
dered the  Commission  "to  conduct  an  en- 
tirely new  proceeding,"  based  on  the  facts 
as  they  now  exist;  It  further  stated  that  the 
existing  service  on  channel  2  In  St.  Louis 
may  be  continued  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing this  new  proceeding  (294  P.  2d  742) .  On 
September  7,  1961,  the  Commlselon  Insti- 
tuted the  new  proceeding  (docket  14267). 

We  have  set  out  this  lengthy  history  to 
show  that  the  Springfield,  Hi.,  delntermlx- 
ture  proceeding  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  eight  delntermlxture  pro- 
ceedings Initiated  last  July.  If  a  general 
moratorium  prevents  delntermlxture  in  these 
proceedings,  it  rightly  or  wrongly  maintains 
the  status  quo  in  these  areas.  But  a  mora- 
torl\im  precluding  deintermixtiire  in  Spring- 
field would,  as  a  practical  matter,  upset  the 
status  quo.  For,  as  the  co\irt  recognized, 
the  facts  are  that  since  1957  Springfield  has 
been  all  UUF  and  channel  2  has  been  serv- 
ing the  St.  Louis  area.  Without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  matter,  the 
moratorium  thus  would  automatically  with- 
draw channel  2  from  service  In  St.  Louis 
(and  from  assignment  to  Terre  Haute  where, 
however,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  com- 
parative hearing)  and  call  for  VHP  opera- 
tion in  Springfield.  We  think  that  such  an 
automatic  application  of  a  general  mora- 
torium is  unsoimd  and  that  the  matter 
rather  should  be  left  to  the  Commission's 
Judgment.  And  see  section  402(h).  Com- 
munications Act.  It  may  be  that  in  spite 
of  the  dislocation  we  have  described,  the 
Commission  might  conclude  in  docket  14267 
that  the  public  interest  would  not  be  served 
by  ordering  delntermlxture  of  Springfield. 
But  certainly  that  decision  is  one  calling 
for  a  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  all  the  public 
Interest  factors — and  not  for  automatic  ap- 
plication of  any  general  delntermlxture 
moratorium.  This  conclusion  Is  buttressed 
by  the  domino  effect  of  a  moratorium  pre- 
cluding delntermlxture  of  Springfield  on  the 
Peoria,  111.,  delntermlxture  case,  to  which 
we  now  txim. 

2.  Peoria,  Dl.,  delntermlxture  case  (docket 
No.  11749).  The  Conunlssion  In  a  report 
and  order  Issued  March  1,  1957,  delntermlx- 
ed  the  Peoria  area,  substituting  a  X7HP 
channel  for  channel  8  which  was  reassigned 
to  the  Davenport-Rock  Island-Mollne  met- 
ropolitan area  In  order  to  afford  "a  third 
VHF  outlet  In  this  major  market"  (docket 
11749.  22  P.C.C.  342) }  On  appeal,  the  court 
of  appeals  affirmed  the  Conunlssion 's  order 
(WIRL  Television  Co.  v.  V.S.,  253  F.  2d  863 
(C.AD.C.));  the  case  was,  however,  subse- 
quently remanded  to  the  Conunlssion,  not 
because  of  any  error  or  because  of  ex  parte 
factors,  but  because  the  Commission's  de- 
cision was  geared,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
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>  This  channel  assignment  to  Davenport- 
Rock  Island-MoUne  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  comparative  hearing,  which  is  not  yet 
completed;  Instructions  as  to  the  final  de- 
cision were  announced  on  June  29,  1961. 
Community  Telecasting  Corp.,  docket  IVo. 
12501. 


Springfield  delntermlxture  proceeding »  and 
accordingly  might  be  affected  by  a  different 
decision  in  that  proceeding.  Since  the  Com- 
mission is  to  reconsider  the  Springfield  mat- 
ter, the  r\Uemaking  with  respect  to  Peoria 
also  was  remanded  to  the  Commission,  so 
that  It  could  be  reconsidered.  If  necessary, 
In  the  light  of  the  new  Springfield  decision. 
(See  WIRL  Television  Co.  v.  V.S.,  274  F.  2d 
83    (C.A.D.C.).) 

This  means  that  if  a  general  moratorium 
caxises  the  Commission  to  reject  delnter- 
mlxture of  Springfield,  the  Peoria  delnter- 
mlxture action  would  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  this  new  factor. 
But  the  same  moratorium  would  prevent 
the  Commission  from  reevaluating  and  mak- 
ing a  new  judgment  as  to  whether  Peoria 
should  be  deintermlxed.  The  actual  status 
quo  in  Peoria  would  thus  be  distiu'bed  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  It  may  be  that  It  should  be  so  dis- 
turbed. But  It  may  also  be  that  the  Com- 
mission would  not  regard  a  reversal  of  the 
Sprlng^eld  picture — referred  to  only  In  a 
footnote  in  the  Commission's  Peoria  decision 
(see  footnote  2,  supra)— as  requiring  a  dif- 
ferent result.  Here  again,  the  matter  Is 
obviously    one    for    Judgment — not    rigidity. 

3.  Bakersfield.  Calif,  (docket  No.  13608): 
On  March  27,  1961,  the  Commission  Issued 
an  order  deintermlxlng  Bakerefield  by  sub- 
stituting UHP  23  channel  for  channel  10,  ef- 
fective December  1,  1962,  or  such  earlier  date 
as  station  KERO-TV  may  cea^e  operation  on 
channel  10  at  Bakersfield  (21  Pike  &  Fischer, 
R.R.  1549) .  This  Is  final  Commission  action, 
with  only  "formal  codification  to  be  accom- 
plished by  subsequent  order"  (21  Pike  tt 
Fischer.  RH.  1673).  As  such,  It  is  appeal- 
able and  now  pending  before  the  court  of 
appeals  (Transcontinent  Television  Corp. 
V.  U.S..  Case  No.  16.541,  C.A.D.C.) .  Obviously, 
any  moratorium  on  delntermlxture  would 
and  should  be  Inapplicable  to  this  final  Com- 
mission action. 

If,  however,  the  case  were  remanded  to 
the  Conunlssion  for  any  reason,  the  question 
would  arise  whether  Commission  reconsid- 
eration should  be  precluded  by  a  general 
moratorium.  We  believe  that  It  should  not. 
For.  reconsideration  in  such  circumstances 
stands  on  a  different  ground  than  a  new 
proposal  for  delntermlxture  In  some  area. 
(Cf.  Sec.  402(h)  of  the  act.)  Even  more  im- 
portant, a  moratorium  affecting  Bakersfield 
would  leave  Conunlssion  action  In  this  gen- 
eral area  (the  San  Joaquin  Valley)  in  the 
state  of  being  half  complete,  half  Incom- 
plete, and  would  have  seriously  adverse  con- 
sequences on  the  development  of  television 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Vaxley  and  particularly 
In  the  Fresno  area.  In  Fresno,  delntermlx- 
ture action  by  the  Commission  is  complete, 
and  Fresno  station  KFRE-TV  has  shifted 
from  operation  on  VHF  channel  12  to  UUF 
operation.  (See  FCC  60-814.  60-279.)  One  of 
the  Important  alms  in  the  Bakersfield  case 
was  to  complement  the  Fresno  action.  As 
the  Commission  stated  (21  Pike  it  Fischer, 
R.R.  at  pp.  1554-1566)  : 

"7.  The  potential  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  multiple-effective  local  outlets 
and  services  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  would 


'  In  a  footnote  in  the  Peoria  report,  the 
Commlaslon  stated  (23  F.C.C.  at  352.  n.  16)  : 
"Our  action  herein,  moreover,  comports  with 
oxu:  decision  in  the  Springfield  delntermlx- 
ture proceeding  (docket  No.  11747).  In  that 
case  we  have  concluded  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  deleting  channel 
2  from  Springfield.  A  station  on  this  fre- 
quency in  Springfield  would  have  provided 
VHF  service  to  parts  of  the  service  areas  of 
the  UHF  stations  in  Peoria;  and  conversely, 
a  station  on  channel  8  in  Peoria  would  pro- 
vide VHF  service  to  portions  of  the  area  that 
will  be  served  by  UHF  stations  in  the  Sprlng- 
field-Decatur  area,  which  the  Commission 
believe*  should  be  all  UHF." 


be  much  greater  if  all  television  assignments 
at  Bakersfield  were  in  the  UHF  band.  With 
Bakersfield  and  Fresno,  the  two  largest  ex- 
panding population  centers  of  the  valley 
located  about  106  miles  from  each  other,  and 
with  their  trading  and  market  areas  extend- 
ing into  the  valley  between  them,  where 
also  are  located  a  niunber  of  smaller  cities 
where  the  chances  for  the  establishment  of 
local  television  outlets  are  promising,  it  is 
inevitable,  under  the  favorable  terrain  and 
propagation  conditlozis  in  the  valley,  that 
there  is  and  will  be  an  overlapping  of  serv- 
ices and  a  sharing  of  a  common  audience  by 
all  stations  operating  at  Fresno  and  Bakers- 
field or  In  cities  between  them.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  relatively  fiat  valley 
fioor  presents  unusually  favorable  condi- 
tions for  propagation  of  television  signals. 
Marietta  Itself  pointed  out  In  comments  filed 
in  docket  No.  11759  that  the  'unique  char- 
acter of  the  extremely  fiat  and  quite  treeless 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  permits  signals 
to  be  rolled  down  the  corridor  from  Bakers- 
field toward  Fresno  and  from  Fresno  toward 
Bakersfield  in  the  manner  of  a  bowling  ball, 
exceeding  substantially  the  normal  propa- 
gation distances  in  other  areas,  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  cannot  be  Ignored.'  By  virtue 
of  these  circumstances,  it  is  essential,  we 
believe,  that  we  make  conditions  conducive 
throughout  the  valley  for  the  growth  and 
successful  operation  of  local  outlets  by  pro- 
viding an  equal  opportunity  for  all  valley 
stations  to  compete  effectively  with  com- 
patible facilities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"10.  With  our  action  removing  VHF  chan- 
nel 12  from  Fresno  and  shifting  station 
KFRE-TV  on  that  channel  to  UHF  opera- 
tion, all  television  assignments  and  stations 
in  the  valley  are  now  in  the  UHF  band  with 
the  exception  of  station  KERO-TV  on  chan- 
nel 10  at  Bakersfield.  At  the  present  time 
only  three  stations  are  operating  at  Fresno 
and  three  at  Bakersfield,  but  there  is  de- 
mand and  promise  that  additional  outlets 
will  soon  be  established  at  Fresno,  and  at 
Tulare,  Vlsalla,  and  Hanford,  which  are 
located  in  the  valley  between  Fresno  and 
Bakersfield.  (Footnote  omitted.)  The  pre- 
dicted grade  B  signal  of  the  VHF  channel  10 
station  at  Bakerifleld  (KERO-TV)  extends 
well  beyond  Tulare,  Vlsalla,  and  Hanford 
where  local  UHF  stations  are  now  contem- 
plated, penetrates  the  service  areas  of  the 
Fresno  UHF  stations,  and  reaches  to  within 
23  miles  of  Fresno.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  under  the  excellent  propaga- 
tion conditions  in  the  valley.  Its  signal  pene- 
trates even  farther  north  in  the  valley.  The 
Nielsen  coverage  siu-vey  for  the  spring  of 
1958  Indicates  that  station  KERO-TV  at 
Bakersfield  reaches  and  is  listened  to  in 
homes  in  Madera  County,  which  Is  north  of 
Fresno  County  and  principally  served  by 
Fresno  stations.  The  1960  American  Re- 
search Bureau,  Inc..  television  coverage 
study  of  California  counties  and  stations  in- 
dicates that  about  96  percent  of  the  tele- 
vision homes  in  both  Tulare  and  Kings 
Counties  (Tulare  and  Vlsalla  are  in  Tulare 
County  and  Hanford  In  B^ngs  County)  and 
about  68  percent  of  the  TV  homes  In  Fresno 
County  are  able  to  receive  station  KERO- 
TV  and  that  station  KERO-TV's  net  weekly 
circulation  (number  of  TV  homes  viewing 
station  KERO-TV  at  least  once  a  week)  in 
Tulare  County  is  about  93  percent.  In  Kings 
County  about  83  percent,  and  in  Fresno 
County  about  30  percent. 

"11.  Although  our  removal  of  the  single 
VHF  outlet  at  Fresno  puts  all  Fresno  stations 
on  a  comparable  competitive  footing  which 
we  believe  will  increase  the  potential  for  the 
growth  of  healthy  competitive  services  in  the 
Fresno  area,  we  cannot  agree  with  Marietta 
that  delntermlxture  of  the  Fremo  market  can 
be  fully  effective  notwithstanding  Its  VHF 
station  at  Bakersfield.     With  a  VHF  outlet 
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at  Fresno  no  longer  dominating  the  Fresno 
market,  there  is  considerable  merit,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  claim  of  proponents  for  UHF 
delntermlxture  of  Bakersfield  that  etatUm 
KERO-TV,  as  thct  only  VHF  station  In  the 
valley,  would  be  In  a  position  of  conspicuous 
and  unjustifiable)  dominance  over  all  the 
competing  UHF  stations  In  the  valley.  This 
factor  and  the  extent  to  which  station 
KERO-TV's  signed  now  penetrates  beyond 
cities  between  Bakersfield  and  Fresno  where 
the  establishment  of  additional  local  UHF 
outlets  Is  the  most  promising  and  into  the 
service  areas  of  tlie  Fresno  stations  convinc- 
ingly indicate  thiit  the  presence  of  this  VHF 
station  in  the  adjacent  Bakersfield  market 
constitutes  a  significant  deterrent  to  effec- 
tive and  compcurable  UHF  c<»npetltlon  In  the 
Fresno  market  ar<ia  and  to  the  establishment 
of  effective  and  twnefldal  new  servlcea,  par- 
ticularly in  the  iunaller  cities  of  the  valley. 
The  deterrent  would  be  compounded  if  Bak- 
ersfield were  made  principally  all  VHF  by  the 
addition  of  two  more  VHF  outlets,  as  Mari- 
etta suggests,  and  three  Bakersfield  VHF 
stations  were  to  provide  service  in  this  now 
all-UHF  area.  CJomplete  delntermlxture  of 
the  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  UHF  Is,  In 
our  Judgment,  required  for  full  development 
and  expansion  of  effective  competitive  tele- 
vision service  throughout  the  valley." 

On  this  ground  also,  therefore,  Bakersfield 
should  not  come  within  any  general  delnter- 
mlxt\u-e  moratorium  but  rather  should  be 
left  to  Commlss:on  Judgment,  In  the  event 
that  reconsiders tiun  Is  called  for  at  some 
future  date. 

4.  The  EvansviUe  delntermlxture  proceed- 
ing (docket  No.  11767):  On  l^rch  1.  1967. 
the  Commission  issued  a  report  stating  Its 
"Judgment  that  amendment  of  the  table  of 
asslgiunents  for  television  broadcast  stations 
(sec.  3.606(b)  cf  the  Commission's  rules) 
by  shifting  chacnel  7  from  Bvansvllle,  Ind., 
to  Louisville,  Ky.;  assigning  channel  81  t 
EvansviUe;  substituting  channel  78  for  chan- 
nel 31  In  Tell  City.  Ind.;  shifting  channel  9 
from  Hatfield,  lad.,  to  EvansviUe  where  the 
channel  Is  to  be  reserved  for  nonconunercial 
educational  use;  and  by  unreservlng  channel 
66  and  shifting  !t  from  EvansviUe  to  Owens- 
boro,  Ky.,  would  promote  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."  The  Commis- 
sion effected  the  changes  as  to  channel  9  but 
not  those  Involving  channel  7.  Because  there 
was  an  outstanding  authorization  for  oper- 
ation of  station  WTVW  on  channel  7  in 
EvansviUe,  the  C'onunlsslon  Instituted  show- 
cause  proceedlnf^  to  modify  station  WTVW's 
permit  to  specify  operation  on  channel  31. 

The  Commission's  action  shifting  channel 
9  tTota.  Hatfield  to  EvansviUe  (for  noncom- 
mercial educational  use)  was  sustained  upon 
review  In  court  (Ovoensboro-on-the-Air, 
Inc.  v.  V.S.,  262  F.  2d  702  (C-AJ3.C.)).  As 
to  the  show-cause  proceeding,  the  examiner 
on  July  20.  1961.  Issued  an  initial  decision 
recommending  that  channel  7  be  deleted 
from  EvansviUe  and  reassigned  to  Louisville 
and  that  WVT'Ws  permit  be  modified  to 
specify  operation  on  UHF  charuiel  31  (FCC 
61D-113).  Oral  argxunent  on  the  excep- 
tions to  the  initial  decision  will  be  heard  by 
the  Commission  on  March  29. 

Again,  we  think  it  apparent  that  no  gen- 
eral moratorliun  should  be  appUcable  to  the 
EvansviUe  area  situation.  Half  the  Com- 
mission's action  in  this  area  is  final  (i.e., 
shifting  channel  9  to  noncommercial  opera- 
tion): the  other  half — whether  channel  7 
should  be  shifted  to  Louisville  to  complete 
the  delntermlxture  of  the  area  and  provide 
Louisville  with  t<.  third  VHF  faclUty— is  near- 
Ing  final  decision  after  a  lengthy  adjudicatory 
proceeding.  Clearly  the  Judgment  as  to 
whether  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
by  such  action  should  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  basis  of  the  voliunlnous 
adjudicatory  record  complied — and  not  by  au- 
tomatic application  of  a  general  moratorium. 


Significantly,  Senator  Capxhast,  who  op- 
posed delntermlxture  of  Kvansvllle  In  testi- 
mony given  before  the  examiner  (p«r.  96.  Ini- 
tial decision.  FOO  61D-1U).  ooncura  in  this 
conclusion.  For.  whUe  supporting  the  pro- 
vUion  of  HJl.  9367  (the  Roberts  bUI)  pre- 
cluding Commission  delntermlxt\ire,  he 
further  stated : 

"So  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. I  do  not  take  this  position  In  con- 
nection with  any  case  that  Is  under  adjudi- 
cation before  the  FCC.  SpecificaUy,  my 
views  do  not  apply  to  the  situation  in  Evans- 
vUle  where  channel  7  has  been  earmarked 
for  a  move  for  a  very  long  time.  The  legis- 
lative decision  in  this  case  was  made  some 
years  ago.  What  concerns  me  Is  future  leg- 
islation, or  rulemaking,  decisions.  I  think 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  express  my  views  on 
such  matters,  while  I  should  be  reluctant 
to  do  80  as  to  cases  under  adjudication" 
(statement  before  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
miinlcations.  Senate  Commerce  Committee) . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  was  written  to  me,  and  it  was  con- 
curred in  by  Commissioners  Minow, 
Hyde,  Hartley,  Craven,  Ford,  and  (>os8. 

I  read  now  from  the  committee's  re- 
port: 

In  that  letter  the  Conunlssion  represented 
its  Judgment  that  a  combined  VHF-UHF  tys- 
tem  Is  needed;  that  if  aU-channel  receiver 
legislation  is  enacted  by  this  Congress  the 
Commission  would  not  proceed  with  the 
eight  delntermlxture  proceedings  initiated 
by  it  on  July  27,  1961;  and  that  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  should  be  allowed  to  indicate 
whether  the  aU-channel  television  receiver 
legislation  would,  in  fact,  achieve  the  Com- 
mission's overall  allocations  goal  of  a  Eatls- 
factory  system  of  Intermixed  UHP-VHP  as- 
signments. 

The  following  Is  the  important  point, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  it  particularly 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate: 

The  FCC  also  represented  that  it  would 
make  periodic  reports  to  Congress  and  that 
before  It  undertook  any  further  action  with 
respect  to  delntermlit\ire,  it  would  advise 
the  Congress  of  Its  plan  and  give  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  an  appropriate  period  of 
time  to  consider  such  plans. 

In  view  of  that  assurance,  the  com- 
mittee wrote  this  right  into  the  report: 

Your  committee  considers  these  repre- 
sentations by  the  Commission  to  be  of  para- 
mount Importance  and  has  taken  action  on 
this  legislation  in  specific  reliance  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  as  well  as  I  do,  I  know  that  he 
would  ask  the  question,  "If  it  is  all  right 
to  put  that  into  the  report,  why  not  put 
it  into  the  law?"  That  is  a  logical  ques- 
tion, and  I  put  that  question  up  to  the 
Commission.  Its  answer  was  that  that 
might  be  a  little  too  restrictive,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  what  isolated  situation 
might  arise  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
Commission  should  not  be  too  much 
shackled. 

In  view  of  the  report,  which  was  made 
not  only  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  believe  we 
have  here  sufficient  assurances  upon 
which  we  can  rely. 

I  understand  the  problem  confronting 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hope  the 
Commission  would  never  attempt  to  vio- 
late this  assurance  which  it  gave  us; 
and  I  respectfully  ask  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  not  to  press  for  the  adoption  of 
his  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
were  given  to  me.  I  certainly  would  fal- 
len some  language,  directed  to  the  Com- 
mission, couched  in  terms  different  from 
that  which  came  to  the  Ccxnmlsslon  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
I  would  not  permit  the  creature  to  tell 
the  creator  of  the  Commission  what  it 
could  do,  and  make  it  a  contingency,  so 
to  speak;  for.  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
the  affirmative  action  should  be  taken 
on  this  side — in  the  National  Legislature. 

But  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that,  on  the  basis 
of  these  assurances,  I  shall  withdraw  the 
amendment — ^much  as  I  would  prefer  to 
see  this  nailed  down  In  the  law.  But  I 
shall  do  so  on  a  sort  of  probationary 
basis:  I  shall  see  what  will  happen,  and 
then  shall  go  back  to  this  day,  in  the 
Record — which  will  be  easy  to  remem- 
ber, because  this  is  Jime  14,  Flag  Day; 
and  185  years  ago  today  the  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  prescribing  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  flag  which  is  our 
national  symbol. 

So  I  can  easily  pick  out  the  Con- 
CRFssiONAL  RECORD  for  Junc  14,  1962, 
and  can  say,  "Let  us  go  back  and  see 
what  the  Concrbssional  Record  says," 
if  the  Commission  is  going  to  bring  up, 
willy-nilly,  this  business  of  delntermix- 
ture  and  make  it  applicable. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows 
that  when  I  appeared  at  the  committee 
hearing,  I  said  that  any  such  legisla- 
tion should  contain  a  grandfather  clause. 
If  a  television  station  invests  $1  million 
or  $2  million  in  providing  the  best  pro- 
grams, and  if  then  by  arbitrary  action 
a  commission  created  by  the  Congress 
were  permitted  to  reach  into  the  entire 
spectrum  and  to  pick  out  nine  channels, 
and  to  say,  "We  are  goint  to  convert  you 
from  these  to  those,"  and  thus  suddenly 
wipe  out  that  great  investment,  surely 
that  would  be  about  as  great  an  amount 
of  confiscation  as  one  could  ever  see. 

So  on  this  assurance  I  shall  withdraw 
the  amendment  now  but  I  am  going  to 
watch  this  performance  under  the  rule- 
making power.  This  will  not  be  the 
last  chapter  that  will  be  written  in  the 
field,  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  and  we 
should  get  from  the  Commission  some 
better  estimate  and  better  idea  of  how 
to  handle  this  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sm-e  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  he 
will  find  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
by  hJs  side  in  watching  this  develop- 
ment with  much  jealousness.  I  shall  not 
only  remember  this  day  as  Flag  Day, 
but  as  the  Thursday  before  Father's  Day 
in  the  year  1962.    [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  8031)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiLZT]  be  excused  from  attendance  en 
the  Senate  on  Friday  of  this  week  and 
Monday  of  next  week.  He  will  be  un- 
avoidably detained. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     BRETTON 
WOODS    AGREEMENTS   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  th**  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1438,  H  Jl. 
10162. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mjetcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  biU  will  be 
stated  by  UUe. 

The  Lkgislattvx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10162)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  loans  to 
the  International  Monetary  Pimd  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  explain  briefly  and  to  support  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10162.  an  amendment 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 
The  bill  before  us  authorizes  United 
States  participation  in  a  special  10 -na- 
tion plan  to  lend  additional  resources 
totaling  $6  billion  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  in  the  event  they  are 
needed.  Such  need  wovild  arise  only  if 
the  Fund  could  not  otherwise  meet  an 
approved  withdrawal  by  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing 10  participating  members  of  the 
Fund:  Belgium,  Canada,  France.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Swe- 
den, the  United  ELingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

Now.  I  shall  not  give  a  long  and  weari- 
some description  of  the  complicated  in- 
ternational monetary  trends  and  factors 
which  form  the  background  of  this  leg- 
islative proposal. 

I  personally  find  it  easier  to  gain  such 
information  from  the  available  printed 
material  on  the  subject  than  from  listen- 
ing to  a  speech — and  I  assume  most  of 
my  colleagues  feel  the  same  way.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  find  the  commit- 
tee report  a  succinct  and  complete  sum- 
mary. Should  they  wish  highly  detailed 
information,  the  Committee  hearing  rec- 


ord before  them  contains  an  exhaustive 
special  report  by  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems.  Therefore,  I  shall 
use  this  occasion  to  emphasize  certain 
highlights  in  the  pending  legislation. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  would  be  the  primary — 
though  not  the  only — beneficiary  of  the 
10-nation  proposal  which  is  at  stake  in 
acceptance  of  H.R.  10162.  This  point  is 
related  to  the  ability  of  member  coun- 
tries in  balance-of-payments  difBculties 
to  exert  their  rights  to  make  withdrawals 
from  the  International  '.lonetary  Fvmd; 
a  member  does  not,  of  course,  draw  its 
own  currency,  but  the  convertible  cur- 
rencies of  other  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  reserves  and  increasing 
confidence  in  its  monetary  position.  The 
Fund  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  held 
roughly  $5  billion  in  U.S.  dollars  and  in 
poimds  sterUng.  which  is  certainly  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  any  conceivable 
drawings  by  Eiu-opean  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Fund  then  had  only 
about  $1.6  billion  in  the  convertible  Eu- 
ropean currencies  which  this  country 
would  need  should  it  wish  to  draw  on  the 
Fund.  Against  that  figure  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion, plus  a  considerably  smaller  amount 
of  unencumbered  Pimd  gold,  must  be  set 
almost  certain  access  by  the  United 
States  to  about  $2.7  billion  in  drawing 
rights,  as  well  as  the  admittedly  distant 
possibility  of  a  U.S.  request  for  its  full 
quota  of  $4,125  million. 

Acceptance  of  the  10-nation  plan 
would  make  available  to  the  Fund, 
through  special  borrowing  arrangements. 
an  additional  $3  billion  of  the  kinds  of 
currencies  which  the  United  States 
would  require  if  it  sought  to  implement 
its  drawing  rights.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  country  does  not  antici- 
pate that  it  will  call  on  the  Fund.  How- 
ever, even  if  the  United  States  did  not 
seek  to  exercise  those  rights,  the  very 
availability  of  such  resources  would  dis- 
courage speculation  against  the  dollar 
of  the  kind  that  took  place  in  the  winter 
of  1960-61. 

A  second  and  related  point  that  should 
be  stressed  is  that  the  Eiu-opean  nations 
in  the  special  scheme,  who  are  also  Com- 
mon Market  members,  together  will  be 
making  a  larger  contribution  than  either 
the  United  States  or  the  United  King- 
dom. The  greatly  increased  financial 
strength  of  the  continental  European 
countries  has  not  as  yet  been  adequately 
reflected  in  Fund  operations.  Thus,  they 
will  be  making  available  sums  almost 
equal  to  their  current  Fund  quotas,  while 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom shares  would  be  about  half  the  size 
of  their  quotas. 

The  next  point  is  that  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  its  $2  billion 
share  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
Fund  now  holds  about  $2,5  billion  of  the 
existing  U.S.  quota,  so  that  there  will 
be  adequate  amounts  of  dollars  for  Fimd 
operations  short  of  a  dramatic  overall 
reversal  in  the  current  free-world  mone- 
tary situation.  In  any  case,  no  partici- 
pant in  the  10-nation  scheme  would  be 
expected  to  make  resources  available  un- 
der the  plan  so  long  as  it  is  experiencing 
balance-of-payments  diflSculties.    These 


safeguards  against  any  actual  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  funds  are  likely  to  prove 
controlling  for  at  least  the  initial  4-year 
life  of  the  agreement. 

This  issue  has  been  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  method  of  flnancing  U.S.  partici- 
pation set  forth  in  H.R.  10162.  The  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
Uon  to  remain  available  imtil  expended. 
Now  the  puzzling  fact  is  that  the  Treas- 
ury, when  authorized  to  do  so,  will  seek, 
not  an  actual  appropriation,  but  an- 
other authorization — to  use  the  public 
debt  transaction  route.  In  other  words, 
this  body  will  be  asked  to  take  essentially 
the  same  action  twice. 

Apparently  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment groggy  with  its  cries  of  back-door, 
side-door,  flnancing.  For  here  we  have 
back-door  financing  through  the  fnmt 
door;  not  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  way, 
but  of  the  House — which  has  always 
been  the  real  possessor  of  the  entrances 
it  invented  for  the  supposed  raiding 
parties. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  clarify  any  con- 
fusion to  reiterate  the  following  points: 
First,  no  gold  whatsoever  is  involved  in 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  10-nation  plan; 
second,  the  no-year  appropriation  to  be 
sought  will  actually  be  a  request  for 
borrowing  authority  which  will  not 
aflect  the  current  Federal  budget;  third, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  resulting 
contingent  obligation  will  become  a  real 
one  so  long  as  the  United  States  is  in 
balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

Why,  then,  must  the  United  States 
take  up  a  $2  billion  share  In  the  10-na- 
tion plan  if  the  commitment  Is  so  un- 
likely to  involve  actual  expenditures? 
The  flrst  and  most  important  reason  is 
that  the  beneflts  of  the  plan  will  be  con- 
fined to  those  nations  which  accept  re- 
sponsibility in  terms  of  the  loan  sched- 
ule. Second,  the  other  nine  members 
would  only  participate  on  the  basis  of 
strict  reciprocity ;  for  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  the  only  country  with 
a  representative  body  which  must  justify 
its  actions  to  the  people.  Finally,  we  had 
to  make  evident  our  readiness  to  assist 
the  other  participants  should  there  be  a 
substantial  reversal  in  the  international 
balance-of-payments  situation  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  raise  is  the 
relationship  between  this  proposal  and 
the  Kennedy  administration's  overall 
campaign  to  remedy  the  U.S.  payments 
deficit.  The  10-nation  plan  neither  in- 
tensifies that  problem,  on  the  one  hand. 
nor  by  itself  resolves  it,  on  the  other. 
It  is  only  one  ingredient — although  an 
extremely  significant  one — in  the  many- 
faceted  general  effort  to  overcome  the 
basic  payments  deficit.  Whether  or  not 
that  general  effort  Is,  or  will  be,  sufficient 
is  not  the  matter  at  issue  here.  The 
question  we  must  answer  is  whether  we 
will  give  the  U.S.  Government  one  clear- 
cut  means  of  implementing  its  program 
to  defend  the  dollar.  It  would  not  make 
sense  to  criticize  the  administration  for 
having  too  few  arrows  in  its  quiver,  and 
then  to  deny  it  the  use  of  one  of  them. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  the 
issue  is  seen  in  proper  perspective  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  a  resolution 
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adopted  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation last  October : 

The  Treaaury  and  the  offlclals  of  the  IMF 
are  to  be  commended  on  their  efforts  to  find 
more  acceptable  ways  to  minimize  pressxires 
that  reoult  from  large  movements  of  short- 
term  funds  anriong  world  financial  markets. 

Action  along  this  line  would  be  a  very 
useful  precautionary  measure.  A  major 
contribution  of  the  proposed  IMP  arrange- 
ment Is  that  It  would  give  to  a  country 
whose  currencj'  Is  under  pressure  additional 
time  In  which  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  Its  balsuice-of-payments  position. 
However,  the  proposal  would  not  relieve  any 
country.  Including  the  United  States,  of  the 
need  to  avoid  chronic  deficits  in  its  balance 
of  pajrments. 

Perhaps  the  best  quick  explanation  of 
the  U.S.  interest  and  stake  in  the  10- 
nation  plan  was  offered  during  the  hear- 
ings by  my  committee  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana, in  these  words: 

The  Treasury  •  •  *  is  doing  what  I  think 
I  learned  to  do  as  a  businessman. 

When  I  did  not  need  the  money,  then  is 
when  I  arranged  to  borrow  it,  and  arranged 
for  my  credit,  because  I  discovered  a  oouple 
of  times  that  I  had  waited  too  late  because 
I  really  needed  it  and  it  was  then  awfully 
hard  to  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  sum  up  by  stat- 
ing my  conviction  that  this  legislative 
proposal  is  one  from  which  the  United 
States  has  a  great  deal  to  gain,  and  one 
from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
this  country  has  anything  to  lose.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove HJR.  10162. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions about  the  measure  which  are  not 
covered  in  the  statement.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  there  was  some  reservation,  I 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  which  I  dis- 
cover, after  further  consultation  with 
him,  has  been  withdrawn.  I  have  talked 
to  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  bill  does  have 
their  concurrence. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware did  have  some  reservations.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  he  has  withdrawn 
those  reservations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (HJR.  10162)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pELssed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HARVESTING  OF  HAY  ON  CONSER- 
VATION RESERVE  ACREAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


consideration    of    Calendar    No.    1526, 
S. 3062. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3062)  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Soil  Bank  Act  was 
passed,  grazing  on  soil  bank  land  in  case 
of  drought  or  other  natural  disaster  was 
permitted  upon  request  by  a  Governor  of 
any  State  and  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  pending  bill 
merely  would  give  the  same  privilege 
with  respect  to  cutting  hay  on  soil  bank 
land.  It  would  make  permanent  the 
program  passed  by  Congress  last  year, 
but  limited  to  1  year. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  last  year, 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bttrdick] 
and  I,  was  very  helpful  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  as  well  as  to  other  States. 
It  helped  keep  cattle  on  the  land  and 
provided  vitally  needed  hay  for  live- 
stock, and.  in  addition,  it  resulted  in 
considerable  money  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government  from  hay.  from  my  State 
alone,  amounted  to  about  $2  million. 

The  bill  has  the  \manimous  approval 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
much  needed  legislation.  As  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  has  said,  it 
would  make  permanent  the  legislation 
which  was  passed  last  year,  which  was 
so  helpful  to  the  drought  areas  of  the 
Northwest.  This  year  we  still  are  ex- 
periencing some  of  the  results  and  ef- 
fects of  the  devastating  drought  of  last 
year,  in  that  pastures  have  been  killed. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  has 
already  designated  13  counties  in  our 
State  for  eligibility  under  the  temporary 
legislation.  I  understand  17  more*  coun- 
ties are  sought  to  be  so  designated. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  be 
beneficial.  We  hope  it  will  receive  the 
approval  of  this  body. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  S.  3062  and  also  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Yocno  of  North 
Dakota 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  hay  to  be  harvested 
from  conservation  reserve  acreage  where  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  hardship  caused  by 
drought  or  other  natural  disaster.  Permis- 
sion covQd  be  granted  only  after  certifica- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  the  need 


therefor  and  upon  the  Independent  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  such  need.  This 
authorization   was  for    1    year   only. 

This  bill,  S.  3062,  would  make  permanent 
the  existing  provision  authorizing  the  har- 
vesting of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acre- 
age. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  they  fuvor  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
because  the  program  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessfva  In  the  past  year  in  alleviating  a  crit- 
ical feed  situation  and  In  preventing  irrepar- 
able damage  to  many  farmers  whose  normal 
supplies  of  hay  were  severely  reduced  by  the 
drought. 

Grazing  of  conservation  reserve  lands  is 
now  permitted  under  sections  103(a)  (3)  and 
107(a)  (4)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  under  which  hay  har- 
vesting would  be  permitted  by  the  bill.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised  the 
committee  that  downward  adjustment  In 
the  conservation  reserve  payments  have  been 
made  as  a  condition  of  granting  permission 
for  such  grazing  or  haying  in  most  cases. 
However,  the  Department  has  granted  graz- 
ing prlvUeges  In  flood  areas  for  very  short 
periods  of  time  where  such  deductions  are 
not  warranted  or  made.  Hie  committee  was 
advised  that  the  Department  would  continue 
this  practice  under  the  permanent  provisions 
of  law. 

This  bill  would  make  permanent  the  exist- 
ing provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  hay  harvesting  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  In  certain  disaster 
conditions.  The  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  acreage  Is  situated  must  certify 
the  need  for  such  harvesting,  and  the  Secre* 
ttury  must  determine  that  s\ich  harvesting 
is  necessary  to  alleviate  suffering  caused  by 
natural  disaster,  before  such  harvesting  can 
be  permitted. 

The  bUl  makes  no  other  change  in  the 
existing  provision,  which  Is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  June  29,  and  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  described  as  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

DXPAKTICXirrAI.   vixws 

Departicknt  or  Aoriculturx. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  18, 1962. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellxnder, 
Chairman.   Committee   on  Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

DxAR  Mr.  Chairmam:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yoiu-  request  of  March  24,  1962.  for  a  report 
on  S.  3062,  introduced  Jointly  by  Senators 
YouNO  and  Burdick  of  North  Dakota,  to 
amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  the 
harvesting  of  hay  on  conservation  reserve 
acreage  under  certain  conditions.  In  a  re- 
pcH-t  on  an  identical  bill  S.  3662  submiUed 
to  you  on  February  21.  1962,  we  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  the  prop>oe«d  bill 
in  order  to  make  the  program  permanent. 

We  would  like  to  reiterate  our  favorable 
jxxition  on  the  legislation,  and  point  out 
that  this  has  been  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram In  the  past  year  in  alleviating  a  critical 
feed  situation  and  in  preventing  irreparable 
damage  to  many  farmers  whose  normal  sup- 
plies of  hay  were  severely  reduced  by  the 
drought. 

Since  the  existing  authority  expiree  June 
29,  1962,  the  bill  should  be  passed  immedi- 
ately in  order  that  farmers  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  harvest  hay  In  the  event  of  a 
severe  drought,  while  the  quality  is  good. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

ORvnxx  L.  FsxxMAir, 

Secretary. 

CHANGES  IN  XZI8TINO  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
X'fTy  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
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reported,  are  Aawn  ns  foUom  (edetlztg  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  eiKdoeed  ta  black 
brackets,  new  matter  !■  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  In  wlileh  no  change  la  proposed 
la  sbown  In  roman) : 

"son.  BANK  ACT 

Bmc.  107.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  pnrpoecs 
of  tbla  title  the  Secretarr  Is  hereby  author- 
ised to  enter  Into  contracts  for  periods  oi 
not  less  than  3  yeara  with  producers  deter- 
mined toy  **«'»  to  have  control  for  the  con- 
tract period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the 
contract  wherein  the  producer  shall  agree: 

(1)  To  eatabllBh  and  maintain  for  the 
contract  period  protective  Tegetative  cover 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and 
trees).  waUr  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  usee 
on  a  Biiectacally  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  In  the  production 
of  crops  (including  crops  such  as  tame  hay, 
ft\r^\f^,  and  clovers,  whldi  do  not  require 
annual  tillage). 

(3)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses, 
or  allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout  the  con- 
tract period  an  acreage  at  the  remaining  Und 
on  the  farm  which  U  not  less  than  the  acre- 
age ncrmaUy  devoted  only  to  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain 
idle  on  such  remaining  acreage. 

(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acre- 
age established  In  protective  vegetative  cover, 
excepting  timber  (in  aecc^riance  with  sound 
forestry  management)  and  wildlife  or  other 
natural  products  of  such  acreage  which  do 
not  increase  svrppMes  of  feed  for  domestic 
animals,  *and  exe»pt  that  the  Secretary  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  contract  signers, 
permit  hay  to  be  removed  from  such  acreage 
If  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  In  which  such  acreage 
is  situated  of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay 
from  such  acreage,  determines  that  It  is  nec- 
essary to  permit  removal  of  hay  from  such 
acreage  In  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster*  and  except 
tfiat  the  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  0/ 
the  contract  signers,  permit  hay  to  be  re- 
moved from  sueh  mcreagt  if  the  Secretary, 
after  eertifleation  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated,  of 
the  need  for  removal  of  hay  from  svch  acre- 
age, determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  permit 
removal  of  hry  from  raeh  acreage  in  order 
to  aUeviate  dttmage,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster. 

(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  In 
protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  January 
1,  195»,  or  such  later  date  aa  may  be  provided 
In  the  contract,  except  pxirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103(a)(3)  hereof;  and  If 
such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  to  graze  such  acreage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract In  accordance  with  sound  pasture 
management. 

(NoTX. — Matter  between  asterisks  is  effec- 
tive through  June  29.  1963.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3062)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fcrflows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
107(a)  (3)  of  the  SoU  Bank  Act  is  amended 
by  chan^ng  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to 
a  conuna  and  adding  the  following:  "and 
except  that  the  Secretary  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  signers,  permit  hay  to 
be  removed  from  such  acreage  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  cartlflcatioB  by  the  Oovemor  ot 


the  State  tn  Which  such  acreage  is  situated 
of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay  from  such 
acreage,  detennlaes  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
permit  removal  of  hay  from  such  acreage  In 
order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffer- 
ing caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presidait.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1545,  Senate 
Resolution  343. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  345)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  295.  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1962,  authorizing  a  study  by  the 
Cojnmlttee  on  Armed  Services  on  strategic 
and  critical  stockpiling,  Is  amended  on  page 
2,  line  14,  by  striking  "$30,000,"  amd  in£ertlng 
in   lieu  thereof  "$80,000  " 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1501.  S. 
2970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGisLATivi:  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2970)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Tteavury  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  'the  fund',  for  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlon's  use  In  financing  the  functions  per- 
formed under  sectlosM  7(a),  7(b).  and  8(a) 
and  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  ot  1068,  ss  amended.  Including  the  pay- 


ment of  administrative  expenses  In  connee- 
tlon  with  such  functions.  All  r^mymente 
of  loans  and  debentures,  payments  of  Inter- 
est, and  other  receipts  arising  out  of  trans- 
actions financed  from  the  fund  shall  be 
paid  into  the  fund.  As  capital  thereof,  ap- 
propriations not  to  exceed  $1,450,000,000  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  fund, 
which  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  $1,109,000,000  shall  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  the  purposes  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  sections  of  this  Act: 
7(a)  (relatlKg  to  regular  business  loans). 
7(b)  (relating  to  disaster  loans),  and  8(a) 
(relating  to  prime  contract  authority). 
Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $341,000,000 
shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istration under  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  The  Ad- 
nunistratlon  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  outstand- 
ing cash  disbursements  from  the  fund,  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yields  on  oustandlng  Interest- 
bearing  markeUble  public  debt  obUgatlona 
of  the  United  State*  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties as  calculated  for  the  mouth  of  June 
preceding  such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  pending  bill 
is  S.  2970;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  increase  by  $250  miTTinn  the 
authorization  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  revolving  fund,  making 
a  total  authorization  to  the  fimd  of 
$1,450  billion.  The  bill  would  increase 
by  $16  million  the  funds  that  SB  A  can 
commit  for  its  progi-ams  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  The 
bill  also  would  combine  the  ceilings 
which  SBA  can  commit  under  its  regiilar 
business  loan  program  and  its  disaster 
loan  program.  This  proposed  increase 
amoimts  to  $234  miiiinn  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  authorizations  should 
permit  more  flexibility  by  SBA  in  the 
operations  of  these  two  programs^ 

However,  the  regular  business  loan 
program  of  SBA  should  not  be  permitted 
to  impair  the  authorization  available  for 
its  disaster  loan  program.  The  commit- 
tee was  assured  by  Administrator  John 
K  Home,  as  set  out  in  the  committee's 
report : 

Because  of  the  Impossibility  of  forecasting 
tiie  incidence  or  the  financial  impact  of  dla- 
asters.  a  token  amount  of  $14  miUion  cus- 
tomarily has  been  included  In  the  budget 
estimate.  In  accordance  with  prudent  fi- 
nancial management  procedures,  precautions 
sje  taken  to  assure  that  at  least  this  amount 
is  retained  in  the  financial  plan  for  disaster 
lo&na  as  long  as  required. 

The  committee  believes  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator's assurances  that  there  will 
be  adequate  funds  kept  available  for  the 
disaster  loan  program. 

The  bill  also  would  change  the  method 
of  computing  interest  on  the  funds  that 
SBA  receives  from  Treasury  for  SBA's 
various  lending  programs.  The  bill 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  June  of  each  year,  should 
set  the  rate,  or  rates,  to  be  charged 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
all  disbursements  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  during  the  auc- 
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ceeding  fiscal  year.  These  rates  would 
remain  applicable  to  such  disbursements, 
regardless  of  any  subsequent  fluctuations 
in  the  borrowing  costs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, until  the  money  is  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  present  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  compute  each 
year  a  rate  applicable  to  all  outstanding 
cash  disbursements  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  regardless  of 
the  year  in  which  the  disbursements  were 
made.  Since  fiscal  year  1961,  a  weighted 
average  interest  rate  taking  into  con- 
sideration prior  yearly  rates  has  been  in 
effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
computation,  requested  by  the  committee 
from  the  SBA,  which  shows  the  differ- 
ence in  amount  of  Interest  payments  to 
the  Treasury  Department  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  present 
law  wnnpared  with  the  payments  which 
would  have  been  made  if  the  interest 
payments  had  been  computed  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

statement  of  interest  payments  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  compared  with  in- 
terest computed  per  S.  2970,  fiscal  years 
1958-61 

[In  thousands] 


FUcal 

year 

Actual 

interrst 

cost 

Interest 
computed 

per  S  2970 

1648 

'$6,640 

>6.2M 

'  14.875 

•  14. 248 

•2.606 
7  246 

1«69 

196() 

10.606 

1961 

14.003 

Total... 

42.066 

34,561 

'  Through  the  fiscal  year  1960.  interest  was  computed 
eiich  year  at  the  current  fiscal  year  rate  on  all  outstanding 
<ltsbursements  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  such  dis- 
bursement,'; were  made. 

'  Fiscal  year  1961  was  the  1st  year  in  which  the 
weighted  average  rate  was  developed  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  fiscal  year  1961, 
the  year  in  which  the  weighted  average 
rate  figure  was  used,  the  percentage  of 
difference  between  the  two  figures  is  very 
small.  This  change  has  the  support  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  efficient  administration  and 
should  benefit  both  SBA  and  Treasury. 

There  are  other  technical  amendments 
in  the  bill  which  would  clarify  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  In  that  capacity  I  re- 
ported the  bill. 

I  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  as  to  the  size  of  the  au- 
thorization. I  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  size  of  the  authorized  program.  I 
think  the  authorization  is  too  large.  It 
exceeds  the  recommendation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Therefore,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute,  to  reduce  the  authorization  to 
the  level  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  At  this  time  I  offer  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute to  reduce  the  authorization  from 
$1,450  million  to  $1,109  million,  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  outstanding  at  any 
one  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  amendment  will  be  stated  lor 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  clerk 
states  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  say  that 
what  I  would  do  is  merely  to  reduce  the 
authorization  by  $24  million.  Only  $24 
million  is  involved.  This  would  reduce 
the  authorization  to  the  level  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cleek.  On  page  3, 
line  1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$1,450,000,000"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,426,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "$1,109,000,000"  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,085,000,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  $24  million  in- 
crease over  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1963  is  not  justified. 

I  should  explain  that  initially  the 
Small  Business  Administration  request- 
ed the  elimination  of  the  authorization 
ceiling  altogether.  This  request  was 
supported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  committee  did  not  think  that  action 
was  justified. 

The  SBA  then  suggested  that  the 
committee  might  see  fit  to  provide  an 
authorization  not  for  1  year  but  for  4 
years,  to  go  as  high  as  $2.6  billion.  The 
committee  thought  this  amoxmt  was  ex- 
cessive, and  that  it  would  prevent  the 
committee  from  exercising  a  legislative 
oversight  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, should  be  exercised  through  a  re- 
view of  the  authorizations  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  each  year. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  committee 
was  that  the  authorization  should  be 
limited  to  1  year,  and  that  the  $226  mil- 
lion requested  for  1  year  should  be 
rounded  off,  through  an  increase,  to  $250 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  that  action  be- 
cause I  think  the  increase  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  by  the 
SBA  is  very  large.  It  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  projected  increase  in 
loans  for  next  year.  It  is  even  more 
adequate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  what 
we  have  done  is  to  pool  the  regular 
business  loan  and  disaster  fimds  to- 
gether. That  was  not  anticipated  when 
SBA's  budget  was  drawn  up.  This  sub- 
stantially increases  the  funds  available  to 
the  SBA  for  its  regular  business  loan 
program  since  the  disaster  fund  has 
never  been  fully  used,  and  there  is  every 
expectation  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  in  the  disaster  fund  will  be 
available  for  use  for  regular  business 
loans. 


I  also  point  out  that  the  extra  $16 
million  authorization  to  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram was  a  subject  of  contention  in  the 
committee,  and  a  substantial  minority 
felt  that  that  was  not  justified.  It 
seemed  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  since  1959,  when  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  program  be- 
gan, only  $142  million  has  been  used. 
There  is  still  $183  million  left  in  the  fund 
for  this  program  unutilized  and  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  SBA  under  previous 
authorization.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
my  amendment  would  not  touch  that 
fund. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
take  a  look  at  the  way  the  SBA  is  oper- 
ating and  the  way  it  has  expanded.  The 
SBA  regiilar  loan  program  has  expanded 
from  $290  milhon  at  the  beginning  of 
1959  to  $735  million  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  The  full  SBA  authori- 
zation wiU  be  $1,450  billion.  On  the 
basis  of  projections,  if  this  bill  becomes 
law,  approximately  $2.5  billion  will  be 
required  by  the  end  of  1967  for  SBA's 
regular  business  loan  program  and  pro- 
grams imder  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  I  emphasize  that 
figure. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
loan  and  other  programs,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  take  a  careful  look  at 
it  and  see  what  it  accomplishes.  The 
facts  brought  out  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings show  that  only  approximately  25,000 
of  the  AV2  million  small  businesses  in 
America  have  ever  received  a  small  busi- 
ness loan.  That  means  that  only  about 
one  small  business  out  of  200  has  ever 
received  an  SBA  loan.  In  any  one  year, 
of  course,  the  percentage  of  small  busi- 
ness taking  part  in  this  program  is  even 
smaller.  I  estimate  that  next  year  about 
one  small  business  in  1,000  will  receive 
an  SBA  loan  during  this  year  or  next 
year. 

With  that  point  in  mind,  congressional 
oversight  requires  careful  review  of 
SBA's  lending  policies.  This  oversight  is 
badly  needed  in  view  of  the  great  expan- 
sion of  the  agency  and  in  view  of  the 
ocean  of  small  businesses  in  which  we 
are  trying  to  operate. 

Which  are  the  one  tn  a  thousand  firms 
who  will  get  a  small  business  loan  next 
year?  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
loans  are  going  into  areas  and  States  in 
which  every  analysis  indicates  that  am- 
ple banking  fsuiilitles  are  available.  I 
have  discussed  this  subject  with  lead- 
ing officials  in  the  SBA.  They  have  told 
me  that  they  can  see  little  justification 
for  providing  funds  to  firms  that  are  lo- 
cated in  States  like  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  where  ample  banking  facilities 
exist  and  where  any  legitimate  loan  will 
be  made  by  the  regular  banking  system. 

In  the  second  place,  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
the  loans  has  gone  to  only  10  percent  of 
the  borrower.  Ninety  percent  of  those 
that  borrow  from  SBA  receive  only  half 
the  money.  The  remaining  10  percent 
that  get  the  big  loans  receive  half  of  the 
money,  or  50  percent. 

I  think  we  ought  also  to  recognize  that 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  loans  that 
are  made  are  made  not  for  expanding 
small  businesses  and  to  encourage  small 
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boslnees  to  grow.  Those  receiring  40 
percent  of  the  loans  do  not  nse  the  funds 
to  pivchase  faciUtfes  or  new  working 
capital  th^  cannot  obtain  ^sewhere. 

For  yrhnt  reason  are  40  percent  of  the 
loans  made?  For  refinancing  existing 
debts. 

Next,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of 
loans  are  made  to  motels  and  bowling 
alleys,  and  for  the  construction  of  doc- 
tors' and  lawyers'  ofHces,  which  may  be 
attractive  enterprises  but.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, those  enterprises  should  not  be 
federally  subsidized.  They  contribute 
little  to  employment,  very  little  to 
growth,  and  in  virtually  all  cases  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  loans 
from  banks. 

I  come  to  the  next  point  I  wish  to  make. 
Before  the  SBA  loans  can  be  made,  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  for  the  borrower  to 
be  turned  down  by  a  bank.  I  have  talked 
with  many  bankers,  not  only  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  in  other  places  around  the  coun- 
try. I  am  told  that  the  turndown  proce- 
dure is  a  Joke.  Tumdowns  are  always 
given  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  a  cus- 
tomer. A  turndown  is  rarely  refused. 
It  is  a  simple  procedure  for  a  man  who 
wishes  to  obtain  money  at  easier  terms. 
The  terms  are  substantially  easier  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  at 
present  interest  rates.  To  obtain  a  bank 
turndown,  the  bank  often  participates 
under  advantageous  terms,  and.  in  efTect, 
has  a  loan  that  is  substantially  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government. 

The  principal  objectioa  that  many 
people  in  the  country  have  to  the  present 
operations  of  the  SBA  is  the  feeling  that 
in  order  to  obtain  an  SBA  loan,  in  order 
to  be  one  of  the  1  in  200  &rms  which 
have  received  such  loajis,  the  ap- 
plicant should  know  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  or  a  Senator.  I  think 
perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  SBA  program  has  been  so  much  mof  e 
popular  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  On  the  basis  of  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  talk  with  people 
in  the  SBA,  I  feel  that  there  has  not 
been  siihstantial  interference  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  most  cases.  There 
are,  perhaps,  a  few  cases  in  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  tried  to  pressure 
the  SBA.  but  I  think  the  SBA  has  been 
extremely  well  administered  by  John  E. 
Home  and  his  predecessors.  There  has 
not  been  a  tendency  to  yield  to  congres- 
sional pressure.  But  there  is  the  belief 
around  the  country  that  if  one  wishes  to 
get  an  SBA  loan,  he  should  see  his  Sena- 
tor or  Representative.  The  result  U 
that  many  people  around  the  country 
feel  that  the  program  is  a  matter  of 
political  influence  and  not  one  of  merit. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  may 
be  considered  a  very  severe  indictment. 
I  do  not  mean  it  in  that  way  at  all.  The 
SBA  has  done  a  good  Job.  John  Home 
Is  an  outstanding  Administrator.  But  I 
think  it  is  time,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
expansion — the  threefold  expanaloi^— of 
the  loan  program  in  the  past  3  years, 
and  the  expansion  to  $2,600  million  In 
the  next  3  or  4  yean,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  time  to  take  a  kwk  at  the  pro- 
gram and  find  out  exactly  the  areas  in 


which  the  Congress  feels  that  the  SBA 
could  operate  most  eflfectlvely,  instead 
ot  slKXJting  at  the  enormous  ocean  of 
4'/2  million  firms  everywhere,  including 
many  areas  that  are  fully  banked. 

We  recognize  that  in  some  areas  of 
heavy  unemployment,  banking  facilities 
are  not  adequate.  In  some  areas  it  might 
be  sensible  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
SBA  loans;  and  in  other  areas  the  op- 
portunity to  get,  in  effect,  a  Government- 
subsidized  loan  should  be  eliminated. 

I  think  the  basic  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  faculties  for  small 
business  is  to  make  F>rivate  banking  fa- 
cilities more  readily  available. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton sc»ne  40  years  ago,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  far  less,  and  when  income  and 
assets  were  less,  there  were  50  banks. 
Today  there  are  11.  The  niunber  has 
dwindled  sharply.  What  is  true  of 
Washington  is  true  of  Wyoming,  Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and 
States  all  over  the  country. 

I  feel  that  the  adoption  of  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  other  authorities  to  do 
all  we  can  to  encourage  the  franchising 
of  additional  banks,  and  to  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  additional  banking 
competition,  is  the  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lan  in  an  effective  and  efBcient  way, 
without  providing  any  kind  of  taxpay- 
ers' subsidy.  I  believe  this  type  of  sub- 
sidy is  a  serious  mistake. 

Until  these  fundamental  questions  are 
answered,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  rush  along 
at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  SBA  feels 
we  should,  or  has  requested  that  we 
should.  I  recognize  that  the  SBA  asked 
us  to  eliminate  the  authorization  alto- 
gether, but  it  is  very  clear  that  if  we  are 
to  have  a  1-year  authorization,  it  should 
be  a  $226  million  additional  authoriza- 
tion and  not  a  $250  million  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
de^,  which  I  should  like  to  offer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation  to  be  that  my 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  laid  aside  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  a  very  Important  committee  meet- 
ing to  attend,  may  offer  his  amendment, 
in  order  that  it  may  take  precedence 
and  be  disposed  of  first.  Then  my 
amendment  can  be  called  up  again. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Proxmire  perfecting 
amendment  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside.  The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  courtesy. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  ]>age  3,  Uii«  8,  before  th«  period  Inacri 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  Ttiat  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  report  promptly  to  th« 
Committees  on  Approprlatlona  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  when- 
ever (1)  the  aggregate  ajnount  outstanding 
f(>r  the  purpoees  enumerated  In  sections 
7(a)  and  8(a)  exceeds  >1, 012,300,000.  or  (2) 
the  aggregate  amount  outstanding  for  th« 
purpose  enumerated  In  section  7(bj  exceeds 
$96,800,000". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord  a  brief  statement 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   or   Senatob   Saltdmstaix 

This  smendment  to  S.  2970.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  amaU  Business  Act,  is  being  In- 
troduced to  provide  for  a  report  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress of  expenditures  In  excess  of  specific 
amounts  from  the  revolving  fund  to  be  ea- 
tabUshed  by  S.  2970.  The  flgiu-es  cited  In 
this  amendment  are  based  upon  amounts 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  estimated  will  be  spent  in  support  of 
the  programs  under  sections  7  (a)  and  (b) 
and  8(a)  during  fiscal  year  1963.  When  the 
sum  of  $1,012,200,000  Is  exceeded  In  sup- 
port of  programs  under  sections  7(a)  and 
8(a).  or  when  the  stun  of  tW.SOO.OOO  Is  ex- 
ceeded In  support  of  the  program  under  sec- 
tion 7(b),  this  amendment  will  require  that 
a  report  of  this  fact  be  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

While  I  am  In  substantial  agreement  with 
the  concept  of  a  revolving  fund  to  finance 
those  programs  provided  for  In  sections 
7  (a)  and  (b)  and  8(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  It  Is  my  view  that  provision  should 
be  made  In  S.  2970  for  appropriate  con- 
gressional review  of  expenditures  out  of 
the  fund  when  the  poeslblllty  may  arise  that 
sums  expended  in  support  of  one  program 
may  deplete  sums  available  to  support  an- 
other program.  This  coiM^em  Is  addressed 
particularly  to  a  possible  deletion  of 
amounts  avaUable  for  disaster  loans  under 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  It 
is  for  such  a  reason  that  I  have  Introduced 
this  amendment.  It  should  be  observed  that 
this  amendment  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  the  proper  expendlttire  of  amounts  out 
of  the  revolving  fund  •stabllshed  by  8.  2970. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  His  amend- 
ment is  a  very  excellent  contribution.  It 
enables  Congress  to  exercise  the  over- 
sight which  it  should  exercise  over  the 
disaster  funds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  pooled  In  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Proxmire 
Eunendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Proxmire 
amendment  now  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct.    The  question  Is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
address  myself  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, because  that  is  the  only  issue  t)e- 
fore  us  with  reference  to  the  pending 
Dill. 

The  question  at  issue  here  is  whether 
the  Senate  will  take  a  realistic  and  long- 
range  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  how  much  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  lending  programs  of 
SBA.  This  is  only  an  authorization  bill. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  promoting 
or  encouraging  expansion  of  SBA's  ac- 
tivities. The  expansion  and  growth  of 
these  vital  programs  ha.s  already  oc- 
curred. The  figures  available  to  me 
show  that,  whereas  the  lending  activity 
of  SBA  increased  some  37  percent  from 
fiscal  1961  to  fiscal  1962.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  only 
about  9  percent  in  fiscal  1963.  What  we 
are  attemptmg  to  do  is  bring  the  revolv- 
ing fund  authorization  '.n  line  with  the 
realistic  needs  of  small  business  and  pro- 
vide some  cushion  against  unforeseeable 
circumstances. 

Due  to  the  increase  which  occurred 
this  year,  the  agency  was.  in  one  vital 
area,  forced  to  make  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  its  activities.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Administrator  found  It  necessary  to 
cut  back  loans  to  small  businesses  be- 
cause the  revolving  fund  was  depleted  to 
the  E>oint  where  the  agency  could  not 
fully  meet  the  requests  of  small  firms  for 
financial  assistance. 

This  cutback  took  two  forms.  First, 
last  November,  to  conserve  the  agency's 
dwir  lling  loan  funds,  the  Administra- 
tor announced  that  bis  of  December  1, 
loan  applications  in  excess  of  $200,000 
would  not  be  accepted  xmless  the  appli- 
cant wsis  in  a  defense -oriented  indus- 
try. Of  course,  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  specifies  that  the 
agency  may  lend  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$350,000  to  any  one  small  business  con- 
cern. That  was  the  amount  that  Con- 
gre.«s  decided  the  agency  should  be  able 
to  lend  to  a  single  company  where  the 
facts  indicated  a  small  firm  required 
that  amount  to  expand  and  remain 
competitive. 

Secondly,  in  March  of  this  year  the 
Administrator  virtually  discontinued  ap- 
proving business  loans  except  for  a  small 
number  of  cases  where  It  was  evident 
that  an  applicant's  business  would  be 
gravely  Jeopardized  by  a  delay  In  mak- 
ing? the  loan. 

It  is  my  view.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
forced  retrenchment  of  SBA's  business 
lending  program  is  most  unfortunate. 
It  takes  money  to  run  a  successful  busi- 
ness In  these  times.  A  small  business 
which  lacks  access  to  growth  funds  Is  In 
trouble,  A  study  of  a  group  of  manu- 
facturing firms  that  failed  showed  that 
although  these  firms  failed  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  they  had  one  factor  in  com- 
mon— lack  of  growth. 

Sometimes  we  may  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  small  business  enter- 
prises provide  about  SO  million  jobs  or 
nearly  50  pt^rcent  of  our  national  em- 
ployment. As  large  corporations  speed 
up  their  automation  programs,  I  hope 


that  a  growing  national  small  business 
community  will  be  able  to  absorb  many 
thousands  of  workers  released  as  a  re- 
sult of  automation.  This  is  another 
reason,  it  seems  to  me.  why  small  com- 
panies should  have  access  to  growth 
capital.  It  costs  more  in  terms  of  capi- 
tal assets  to  create  one  job  today  than 
ever  before.  In  1947.  manufacturing 
corporations  had  total  assets  which 
averaged  $7,505  per  employee.  In  1959, 
the  average  amount  of  total  assets  per 
employee  had  increased  to  $15,733  or 
sUghtly  more  than  double  that  1947 
amount. 

I  should  like  to  cite  just  one  case  in 
point.  I  have  seen  several  letters  from 
small  businessmen  who  have  obtained 
SBA  loans  at  or  near  the  statutory  limit. 
I  recall  that  the  president  of  a  small 
boatbuilding  company  in  Lewisville,  Tex., 
obtained  a  loan  of  $350,000  of  which 
SBA's  share  was  90  percent  with  a  local 
bank  taking  10  percent.  This  small  busi- 
ness owner  wrote  as  follows : 

I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that  In  ob- 
taining this  loan  we  shall  be  able  to  put  60 
or  75  additional  people  to  work  In  the  very 
near  future  and  another  26  or  30  within  the 
next  4  or  5  months  when  we  again  get 
underway. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  this  1 
loan  at  the  statutory  $350,000  limit  cre- 
ated about  100  Jobs.  This  Is  a  point  I 
should  like  to  see  pondered  by  those  who 
feel  that  the  SBA  should  confine  itself 
to  making  only  very  small  loans  in  the 
$1,000  to  $50,000  bracket. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  SBA  to  inquire  what  addi- 
tional moneys  would  be  needed  if  he  were 
to  return  to  making  loans  close  to  or  at 
the  statutory  limit  of  $350,000.  He  re- 
plied: 

If  the  legal  maximum  of  S350,000  on  indi- 
vidual loans  were  to  be  restored,  otir  best 
estimate  U  that  additional  $60  million  would 
be  required  to  finance  the  1963  estimated 
volume  of  applications. 

It  is  interesting  though  unfortunate, 
I  believe,  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  which  Includes  the  $24  mil- 
lion now  at  Issue,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
permit  a  return  to  the  loan  limit  set  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  I  respect  his  Judgment. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
amendment  he  offers  constitutes  a  short- 
sighted approach  to  the  problem  which 
has  plagued  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration In  recent  years. 

The  SBA  has  no  authority  to  borrow 
funds  directly  from  the  Treasury.  In 
order  to  obtain  additional  funds  to  fi- 
nance its  small  business  lending  pro- 
grams, SBA  must  first  get  approval  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
for  an  increase  in  the  dollar  limit  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  SBA 
revolving  fund.  When  such  an  increase 
is  approved  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees,  SBA  must  then  Justify  the 
need  for  additional  fimds  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  has  resulted 
in  an  awkward  situation  on  those  occa- 
sions when,  due  to  a  physical  disaster  or 
an  unexpected  increase  in  the  demand 


for  credit  by  small  firms,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  obtain  additional  funds  foi 
SBA  on  rather  short  notice.  Senators 
will  remember  that  such  a  situation 
arose  last  year.  In  order  to  get  addi- 
tional funds  needed  at  that  time  by 
SBA — and  the  need  was  rather  acute — 
the  agency  had  to  present  its  case  for 
these  emergency  funds  to  four  separate 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Unneces- 
sary delay  which  impeded  the  efficient 
operation  of  these  vital  programs  was 
the  inevitable  result. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the 
President  recommended — and  this  bill 
originally  provided — that  the  dollar 
limit  on  the  SBA  revolving  fund  be  com- 
pletely eliminated.  This  would  have  al- 
lowed SBA  to  obtain  additional  appro- 
priations without  first  havmg  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  the  revolvmg  fund  au- 
thorization. 

The  Bankmg  and  Currency  Committee 
considered  this  question  very  carefully. 
However,  we  decided  against  a  complete 
elimination  of  the  revolving  fund  limit 
and  chose  instead  to  provide  a  $24  mil- 
lion cushion  in  the  authorization. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  proposal  is — a 
cushion  against  emergency  demands  up- 
on the  SBA.  The  bill  is  not  an  appro- 
priation bill.  If  passed,  the  SBA  would 
still  be  required  to  justify,  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  the  need  for 
any  funds  beyond  the  budgeted  amoimt. 

The  bill  simply  provides  a  little  insur- 
ance against  the  possibility  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Budget  Bureau  is 
unrealistic — a  possibihty  not  entirely  re- 
mote in  view  of  my  past  observation  of 
these  matters — and  it  also  represents  a 
recognition  of  the  possibility  that  a  phys- 
ical disaster  or  some  other  unfortunate 
circumstance  may  cause  an  unexpected 
mcrease  in  the  demand  for  funds  from 
SBA.  If  the  bill  passes  in  the  form  re- 
ported by  tlie  committee,  it  will  greatly 
enhance  SBA's  ability  to  cope  with  such 
emergencies.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
remove  the  cushion  provided  by  the 
committee,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  feel  that  It  represenu 
an  unrealistic  and — as  I  say — a  some- 
what shortsighted  approach  to  a  ^-ery 
real  and  serious  problem. 

I  must  take  Issue  with  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wlsconsm, 
when  he  attempts  to  equate  this  bill  with 
an  appropriation  measure.  I  must  also 
take  issue  with  the  implication  that  this 
authorization  bill  exceeds  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration.  The 
bill  does  not  appropriate  funds  either 
equal  to,  above,  or  below  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  the  budget.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this  bill  is 
far  more  conservative  than  the  bill 
which  was  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  or  three 
points  In  addition  te  my  principal  state- 
ment One  is  to  emphasise  again  some- 
thing I  stated  previously,  namely,  that 
the  amount  suggested  for  the  Hscal  year 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  baaed  not 
upon  the  tremendous  growth  which  SBA 
had  during  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  but 
upon  the  expected  increase  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  is  only  B  percent  as 
cooDLpared  with  S7  percent. 
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Second,  I  Invite  attention  to  my  pre- 
vious statement  with  reference  to  the 
dlfflciilty  In  which  SBA  sometimes  finds 
Itself.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
recall  that  SBA  needed  additional  funds 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  fimds 
are  provided  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate some  time  ago,  but  is  still  pending 
in  conference.  If  I  am  mistaken,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARK&CAN.  If  some  unusual 
disaster  had  occurred,  or  if  the  pace  of 
making  loans  had  been  maintained, 
SBA  simply  would  have  rim  out  of  money 
entirely  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  problem  was  discussed  in  the  full 
committee,  and  the  full  committee  went 
along  on  the  question  of  open-end  au- 
thorization. I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
was  no  particular  argument  in  either  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  c<xnmittee  on 
this  point.  The  Senator  may  remember 
that  I  myself  said  we  had  always  refused 
to  give  that  kind  of  authorization  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  It  had 
been  asked  for  repeatedly,  but  we  de- 
clined to  give  it. 

Finally,  last  year  we  provided  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  and  the  Senator  may  re- 
member my  suggestion  that  the  SBA  be 
given  2  years.  Then  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  Instead  of  giving  a  2-year  au- 
thorization, the  time  be  held  to  a  single 
year.  This  was  suggested  in  order  to 
assure  having  a  congressional  review  take 
place  periodically.  The  $24  million 
cushion  would  be  provided,  simply  to 
even  off  the  amount. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  amount 
was  set  at  $226  million,  and  we  said  we 
would  round  it  off  to  $250  million,  which 
would  provide  a  cushion.  It  is  in  excess 
of  what  the  Bureau  of  Budget  estimates 
will  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
We  recognized  that  in  the  committee,  but 
we  said  that  for  fear  some  emergencies 
might  arise,  we  would  provide  a  cushion 
of  this  kind,  and  we  set  the  amount  at 
$250  million  additional,  with  a  1-year— 
a  single-year — authorization. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  found  it  neces- 
sary last  year,  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
funds,  to  reduce  the  maximimi  level  of 
single  loans  from  $350,000  to  $200,000.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  good.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
fund  is  for  small  business.  But  there  are 
many  small  businesses.  The  money  is 
for  small  business;  so,  of  course,  there 
ought  to  be  a  good  many  small  business 
loans.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
small  businesses  for  which  a  maximum 
of  $350,000  is  not  unreasonable,  and  cer- 
tainly such  businesses  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. 

One  thing  which  I  believe  many  peo- 
ple overlook  is  that  of  some  4,400,000 
corporations  or  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try. 95  percent  are  small  businesses. 
Those  small  businesses — and  this  is  the 
important  point — employ  50  percent  of 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  nonf  arm 
employment,  are  in  forms  of  emplosonent 
of  this  kind.  They  manufacture  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  products 
of  the  country.    This  shows  how  impor- 


tant small  business  is  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

This  is  small  help  which  we  have 
given  small  businesses  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  points  out  that 
there  have  been  only  25.000  small  busi- 
ness loans.  Instead  of  holding  that  up 
in  derogation  of  the  legislation,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  held  up  to  show  the  need 
for  a  stepping  up  of  the  program. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
question  of  politics^  Influence  in  SBA.  I 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
the  feeling  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  political  influence  in  the  SBA.  I  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  since  its  crea- 
tion. I  introduced  the  bill  which  created 
its  predecessor,  which  was  simply  taken 
over  by  SBA.  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  all  the  administrators  of 
SBA  from  the  very  beginning.  I  have 
been  the  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  ever  since  it  was  created 
in  1^50,  with  the  exception  of  one  2-year 
term  when  the  Republicans  controlled 
the  Senate;  and  during  that  time  I  was 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  indicate  my  in- 
terest in  small  business  and  my  closeness 
to  the  operation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Yet  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama— and  I  am  not  boasting  of  this; 
I  am  stating  it  as  a  fact — probably  has 
as  low  a  rate  of  small  business  loans  as 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  have 
never  tried  to  use  political  Influence 
with  the  SBA.  I  think  that  is  true  of 
the  average  Senator  and  also  of  the 
average  Member  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  political  influence  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  political  organ- 
ization in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I 
know  John  Home  quite  well.  He  came 
to  Washington  on  February  1,  1947,  as 
my  administrative  assistant;  and  he  re- 
mained with  me.  in  that  position,  until 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Small  Business 
Admin i-^tration.  Incidentally,  let  me  say 
that  I  did  not  request  his  appointment 
as  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  neither  did  he  re- 
quest it.  But  when  he  was  asked  by  the 
administration  if  he  would  accept  the 
appointment,  he  came  to  me  —  and  I 
think  1  am  not  disclosing  any  secret  when 
I  state  this^ — and  asked  me  about  it;  he 
was  in  great  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
wante«l  to  accept  the  position.  He  knew 
sometlilng  of  the  hard  work  and  the 
obstacles  confronting  that  organization. 
But  I  urged  him  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, because  I  knew,  from  his  work 
with  rae  and  from  the  interest  he  had 
taken  prior  to  that  time  in  small  busi- 
ness It-gislation,  that  he  could  do  a  good 
job,  and  that  if  anyone  could  do  a  good 
Job  there,  it  would  be  John  Home. 

So  certainly  I  am  convinced  that  no 
political  influence  has  been  u-^ed  there. 
Instead,  its  work  has  been  done  on  the 
basis  of  merit;  and  John  Home  has  pro- 
ceeded with  that  work  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  on  the  basis  of  his  love  for 
the  work. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected,  so  that 
we  shiill  give  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration a  little  elbowroom.    Even  with 


the  inclusion  of  this  cushion,  the  re- 
strictions I  have  mentioned  must  still 
be  observed.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
provide  additional  restrictions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  said  we  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeding the  budget  request.  The  Sen- 
ator also  said  the  committee  decided  to 
provide  a  1-year  authorization.  As  he 
knows,  the  budget  request — and  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1963 — was  $226  million.  We  shall 
be  providing  $250  million,  or  $24  mllUon 
more  than  asked  and  we  shall  also  be 
providing  for  a  cushion,  by  means  of  a 
pooling  of  the  disaster  fund,  which  never 
has  been  fully  used,  with  the  regular 
loan  fund. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  knows  far  better  than  I  do, 
there  never  has  been  an  instance  in 
which  the  SBA  has  been  imable  to  make 
loans  because  of  failure  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  provide  It 
with  adequate  authorization.  We  stand 
ready  to  authorize  more  funds  whenever 
necessary.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  correct  as  to  the  last 
part  of  his  statement. 

But  a  few  minutes  ago  I  said  the  sup- 
plemental bill  provides  funds  which  it 
was  thought  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration would  need  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  and  that  our  committee 
voted  to  authorize  those  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  au- 
thorize them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
But  even  though  we  might  authorize 
additional  needed  funds  in  time.  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  for  instance, 
perhaps  we  would  authorize  them  by 
April  1— they  could  still  be  enmeshed  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  which 
would  be  delayed.  For  instance,  the 
present  supplemental  bill  is  still  In  con- 
ference; and  It  is  now  June  14.  and  the 
fiscal  year  Is  almost  over,  but  still  the 
supplemental  bill  Is  In  process. 

As  regards  the  budget  estimate.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  realize 
that  I  used  the  term  "the  administra- 
tion's request."  I  then  referred  to  the 
budget  estimate,  not  the  budget  request, 
because  the  request  was  that  we  provide 
the  SBA  with  an  open-end  authorization. 
and  the  budget  estimated  that  in  that 
event  there  would  be  spent  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next 
fiscal  year  $226  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
But  once  the  committee  made  the  deci- 
sion to  provide  a  1-year  authorization, 
then  the  additional  $24  million  was  in 
excess  of  the  administration's  request. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  pooling  with 
the  disaster  fund. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  point  out 
that  all  that  was  done  as  a  part  of  one 
action.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  remember  that  in  the  committee.  I 
proposed  a  2-year  extension;  and  then 
it  was  suggested  that  if  we  would  pool 
the  two  funds,  and  would  add  this  cush- 
ion, we  could  proceed  with  a  1-year  au- 
thorization.   It  was  not  Intended  that  all 
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the  $250  million  would  necessarily  be 
spent  In  the  1  fiscal  year;  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  would  be  a  cush- 
ion, so  that  if  It  became  necessary  to 
appropriate  additional  funds,  they  would 
be  within  the  authorization  celling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  It  is  either  a 
1-year  authorization  or  it  is  not.  I  feel 
very  strongly  tiiat  if  the  committee  is 
going  to  perfoim  any  function  In  con- 
nection with  providing  an  authorization, 
it  should  provide  It  in  a  limited  amount, 
so  that  If  tike  SBA  decides  to  go 
further.  It  will  have  to  explain  to  the 
committee  why  its  policy  is  so  expansive 
and  why  It  has  Increased  Its  loans  so 
miKh  and  why  such  a  policy  is  Justified. 
Otherwise  the  authorization  process 
serves  xm>  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  remember 
that  this  was  a  package  agreement, 
which  was  agreed  to  almost  uixanlmously 
In  the  committee — although  it  Is  true 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said 
he  might  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  fact,  I  was 
rather  vigorous  In  saying  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  But  no  vote  was  taken  on  it 
in  the  committee.  However,  perhaps  5 
of  the  15  members  of  the  committee 
came  to  me  and  told  me  they  would 
have  supported  my  ameivdment  if  I  had 
pressed  for  a  rollcall  vote.  So  there 
was  substantial  opposition. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  It  was  not 
stated  at  the  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  feel  that  we 
worked  out  a  good  solution. 

So  I  eamesUy  hope  the  Senate  wUl 
sustain  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  also  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  his  argument  that  we  should 
take  a  long-nmge  view  Is  a  good  one. 
and  that  Is  exactly  what  I  recommend. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  spoken 
of  the  need  for  small  business;  and.  of 
course,  there  is  a  great  need,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  many  fatalities 
among  small  businesses  because  of  the 
very  great  Impiact  of  chalnstores,  and  so 
forth.  All  that  Is  well  known  and  is 
most  serious;  and  we  should  do  what  we 
can  about  it. 

But  to  follow  a  policy  of  making  loans 
to  1  out  of  200  businesses,  a  policy  of 
providing  sucla  assistance  to  25,000  out 
of  4'2  million  of  these  firms,  which  at 
any  time  over  the  past  10  years  have  had 
a  small-business  loan,  is  not  a  proper 
way  to  give  such  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  says, 
"Yes;  but  this  Is  a  justification  for  ex- 
panding the  program." 

But  in  that  event  we  would  have  to 
have  a  $20  bJlion  or  $30  bllUon  or  $40 
billion  or  $50  billion  authorization.  No 
one  supports  so  great  an  involvement  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize 
that  we  can  do  only  limited  things  in 
connection  with  the  SBA  operation.  We 
should  have  a  rifle  shot  at  these  areas, 
and  should  provide  criteria  insofar  as 
we  can;  and  perhaps  we  should  pro- 
vide  for  much  more   substantial  help 


in  cases  in  which  employment  may  be 
greatly  Increased  by  SBA  loans. 

But  to  provide  that  these  funds  shall 
be  avaUaUe  to  any  and  all  of  the  4  V^ 

million  small  businesses — for  example, 
to  a  doctor's  office  or  to  a  bowling  alley 
or  to  a  motel,  even  though  In  anne  areas 
of  the  Nation  the  motels  and  bowling 
alleys  have  been  greatly  overbuilt — and 
to  make  this  money  available  to  them 
at  such  low  interest  rates,  would  make 
conditions  very  bad  for  the  existing 
small  businessmen  who  are  already  In 
these  fields.  Furthermore,  in  such  event, 
inefficient  businesses  could  obtain  these 
fuiuls,  whereas  they  could  not  obtain 
them  from  banks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  advocating  such  a  policy.  But  the 
restrictions  already  traced  upon  the 
small  business  program  are  hurtful  to 
small  busineses  In  the  United  States;  and 
certainly  I  do  not  believe  we  should  re- 
strict them  further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  reply,  and 
I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  be,  as  I  do 
not  want  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  frcm  Alabama  If  he 
will,  in  conference  with  the  House,  which 
I  understand  has  reported  a  measure  far 
more  generous  than  this,  providing  an 
authorization  of  somethiixg  like  $2^ 
billion,  consider  the  arguments  which 
were  made  in  committee  and  which  are 
being  made  on  the  floor  now.  In  an 
effort  to  ke^  the  authorization  as  rea- 
sonably limited  as  possible.  I  make  that 
request  not  because  we  want  to  limit  the 
program,  but  we  want  to  take  a  look  at 
It  In  order  to  provide  some  criteria  (X 
basis  other  than  political  understandmg 
or  knowledge  that  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative has  encouraged  someone  to 
seek  a  loan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  2-year  authorization,  as  the 
Senator  knows  I  stated  In  committee, 
but  the  committee  arrived  at  this  solu- 
tion and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  as  the  committee  has  re- 
ported it,  and  I  Intend  to  support  It. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  a 
member  of  the  conference.  If  I  am  a 
member  of  the  conference,  naturally  I 
will  consider  it  my  duty  to  uphold  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Just  to  clear  up  a 
few  points  of  disagreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  he  pointed  out 
that  this  measure  was  not  posited  on 
another  37 -percent  increase  in  applica- 
tions, but  on  9  percent.  The  fact  is  that 
the  9-percent  increase  in  applications 
Is  on  top  of  apphcations  for  1960  total- 
ing 8,381.  The  next  year  the  number 
increased  to  10.880.  For  1962  it  is  esti- 
mated the  number  wUl  be  15,000.  For 
1963  it  is  estimated  the  number  will  be 
16,440.  So  this  request  for  additional 
funds  is  posited  on  a  far  larger  number 
of  applications,  by  1,400,  than  the  SBA 
has  ever  had. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  indicated 
that  he  would  agree  with  me  that  there 
has  been  no  congressional  pressure  and 
no  political  pressure.  While  I  think  the 
impression  of  congressional  pressure  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  around  the 
country,  and  while  there  Is  an  unfor- 
timate  impression  around  the  country 
that  political  Influence  is  an  important 


factor  in  getting  an  SBA  loan,  the  fact 
is  there  has  been  some  ciongrpsKional 
and  political  pressure.  Fcutunately,  it 
has  not  been  frequent,  but  it  has  been 
In  existence.  I  have  had  personnel  from 
the  SBA  who  have  resigned  tell  me  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
they  have  there.  They  have  told  me 
that  the  loans  sometimes  do  not  con- 
fora^  to  merit,  but  are  based,  on  occa- 
eion,  at  least,  on  very  tough,  strong,  and 
vigorous  presstire  from  Members  of 
Congress. 

As  I  understand,  the  reason  for  a  re- 
trenchment of  the  program  was  a  deci- 
sion by  the  administration  and  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Approprlati(ms  Committee — 
not  a  decision  by  the  committee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  are  members,  not 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  made  that  clear.  But  the  fact  that 
the  administration  went  down  to  $200,000 
as  the  maximimi  size  of  loans,  except 
those  that  are  defense  oriented,  I  think 
was  a  wise  decision  and  Is  a  criterion 
we  might  consider  for  the  future.  It 
does  not  mean  a  serious  curtailment  of 
small  business.  They  can  get  loans  up 
to  $200,000,  and  those  that  are  related 
to  meeting  our  defense  needs  can  bor- 
row up  to  $350,000. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  small  business  does  provide 
great  employment,  that  It  is  Immensely 
Important  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
that  we  should  be  alert  to  do  all  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  assist  It;  but  I  feel  we  can 
be  far  more  helpful  to  small  business  if 
we  design  criteria  that  do  not  permit  this 
enormous  ocean  of  4,400,000  small  busi- 
nesses to  come  in  without  any  discrimi- 
nation and  then  permit  only  a  privileged 
one-half  percent  to  borrow  money,  or,  in 
any  1  year,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  to 
borrow  the  money,  with  only  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  the  onplojrment  being 
aflected. 

I  recognise  that  the  Senator  frun  Ala- 
bama was  absolutely  correct  when  he 
said  there  were  wonderful  instances  of 
small  business  being  aided,  where  com- 
munities have  been  resurrected  and  as- 
sisted, where  workers  have  beeii  pro- 
vided with  Jobs  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  had.  I  think  those  are  fine  in- 
stances. I  think  the  committee  in  the 
future  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
tailoring  a  program  to  emphasize  among 
other  criteria  the  amount  of  employment 
or  assistance  in  areas  where  capital  is 
not  suflBcient. 

Obviously,  if  only  one  business  firm  in 
200  has  received  any  kind  of  small  busi- 
ness loan  in  10  years,  it  follows  that  small 
business  has  to  rely  99  (>ercent  on  the 
banking  systems.  Therefore  a  real  solu- 
tion should  rest  on  improving  the  thrust 
and  reach  and  composition  of  the  bank- 
ing system,  and  help  the  SBA  In  a  far 
more  discriminating  way  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  much  more  than  a  student 
of  this  subject  matter;  I  think  he  Is  an 
expert  In  this  field.    This  Is  said  with 
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the  fun  realization  that  it  Is  a  compli- 
ment, which  I  speak  with  sincerity. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  recall 
that  we  had  some  disagreement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  maximimi  lending  au- 
thority during  debate  in  this  forum  last 
year.  At  that  time,  although  we  differed 
in  the  matter  of  the  authorization  ceiling, 
we  both  expressed  the  desire  to  see  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  programs  devised  to 
help  small  businesses.  I  believe  we 
agreed  they  should  have  access  to  both 
local  lending  institutions  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  negotiate 
participating  loans  to  stimulate  the  em- 
ployment of  people  and  the  manufacture 
of  products,  and  thereby  help  strengthen 
the  economy. 

In  Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  especially,  in 
recent  months,  there  has  been  a  stepped- 
up  activity  in  which  organizations  at  the 
community  level  have  participated  in  ef- 
forts to  assist  new  industry.  The  banks 
have  participated  insofar  as  possible. 

We  have  In  West  Virginia  a  statutory 
ceiling  which  circimiscribes  our  banking 
institutions  in  the  matter  of  participa- 
tion in  loans. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  pending 
before  the  Small  Business  Administration 
an  application  from  Clarksburg,  in  which 
it  appears,  because  of  the  very  consider- 
able participation  by  the  banks  in  recent 
loans  for  industrial  development,  that 
the  local  lending  institutions  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  participate  even  on  a  25-per- 
cent basis. 

I  say  also  to  my  colleague  that  if  this 
loan  is  granted  to  Joyce  Teletronics  Co.. 
42  persons  will  be  placed  in  gainful  em- 
ployment in  new  job  opportunities.  The 
product  to  be  manufacttired  does  not 
want  for  customers,  but  the  business 
must  wait  for  the  necessary  8BA  loan. 

In  West  Virginia  we  fully  appreciate 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
locms  that  have  been  consimmiated 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, with  the  assistance  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  our  State,  have  been  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  that  I  think  he 
has  given  an  excellent  example.  The 
Senator  has  provided  a  real  service  by 
calling  attention  to  the  kinds  of  things 
the  Small  Biisiness  Administration  can 
do  toward  providing  employment. 

The  fact  Is.  as  I  point  out  in  my  in- 
dividual views,  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  loans  are  made  to  manufacturing 
firms.  Loans  are  made  to  motels,  to 
bowling  alleys,  for  doctors'  ofiSces  and 
for  lawyers'  offices,  and  so  forth.  While 
some  of  these  less  essential  areas  provide 
some  employment,  they  provide  almost 
no  employment,  or  very  little. 

I  have  seen  loans  made  for  projects 
costing  $350,000,  involving  employees 
niunbering  1.  2.  or  3.  The  amount  of 
emplojrment  involved,  except  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  the  project, 
which  is  itself  limited,  is  very  small. 

The  example  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  given  so  well  is  one  of 
a  firm  which  would  provide  substantial 
employment,  permanent  employment, 
and  increasing  employment.  Iliis  is  em- 
ployment which  directly  could  be  multi- 
plied several  times.     I  think  this  kind 


of  a  loan  request  should  be  given  a  real 
priority.  We  should  do  all  we  possibly 
can  to  provide  all  of  the  funds  Uiat  are 
necessary  which  cannot  be  provided  by 
the  banks. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  affirmative  statement  in 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  making 
such  a  loan.  And  I  recall  another  SBA 
loan  which  was  delayed  because  the 
Small  Business  Administration  had  no 
monej's  on  hand,  altliough  the  loan  had 
received  SBA  approval.  The  loan,  from 
the  stimdpoint  of  the  bank  participation, 
had  been  entered  into,  yet  in  this  in- 
stance the  Pocahontas  Furniture  Co.,  at 
Marlinton.  W.  Va.,  was  faced  with  failure 
to  bring  the  loan  to  fruition.  It  was  a 
small  loan. 

The  prior  loan  mentioned  was  only  in 
the  amount  of  $30,000.  This  loan  had 
a  figure,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion, of  somewhat  less  than  $50,000. 

On  this  instance,  also,  productive  em- 
ployment was  to  be  provided  people  who 
are  now  out  of  work.  The  product — up- 
holstered medium-priced  furniture — had 
already  found  a  market.  The  orders 
could  not  be  filled.  This  problem  exists 
because  the  company  needs  the  loan  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture 
of  th(3  product. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

I  v/ish  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  in  no 
sense,  at  no  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, was  the  authorization  for  the 
SBA  responsible  for  this  situation.  That 
was  a  matter  of  appropriations.  We 
have  authorized  sufficient  funds.  The 
fimds  are  available.  Congress  has 
alwa.ys  stood  ready  to  provide  additional 
fund-s  if  they  were  necessary. 

Secondly.  I  would  say  that  even 
within  the  limitation  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  if  there  iiad  been 
some  basis  for  a  criterion — which  there 
was  not,  since  the  SBA  does  not  have 
authority,  by  Act  of  Congress,  to  deny 
some  loans  because  they  are  not  in  es- 
sential areas  and  do  not  provide  signifi- 
cant employment,  and  to  make  other 
loans  which  do — very  little  could  be  done. 
I  think  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion should  have  that  kind  of  authority. 
I  think  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion should  have  those  kinds  of  guide- 
lines. 

If  those  guidelines  had  been  provided, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
not  have  given  such  an  example  of  dif- 
ficulty of  a  firm  wanting  to  provide  em- 
ployment, a  firm  which  had  the  product 
sold,  a  firm  which  had  an  opportunity 
available  but  which  could  not  get  the 
money  because  the  money  was  gone. 

The  money  was  gone  because  it  had 
been  given  to  somebody  who  was  in- 
volved in  building  an  amusement  park, 
dance  hall,  motel,  or  some  other  fine 
establishment  which  probably  we  do  not 
need  more  of  at  the  present  time,  or  very 
few  more  of.  There  are  plenty  of  those 
now.  usually,  and  they  do  not  provide 
much  employment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Perhaps  the  Rec- 
ord should  not  reflect  at  greater  length 
my  discussion  of  this  problem,  except 
for  me  to  say  that  we  owe  a  very  con- 
siderable debt  in  this  country  to  small 


business,  to  the  approximately  5  million 
small  businesses  which,  more  or  less  at 
the  local  level,  employ  people  who  oft- 
times  cannot  find  employment  in  the 
larger  automated  plants.  I  know  this  is 
true  in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia.  The 
small  business  units  perform  a  real  serv- 
ice. 

In  all  this  bigness  which  we  find  sur- 
rounding us  today,  I  trust  we  shall  not 
forget  that  we  do  a  disservice  to  the  Re- 
public and  to  our  people  if  we  allow 
small  business  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  the  gigantic  economy  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  I  say  this  especially  at  this  time 
as  we  consider  the  pending  measure. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin speaks,  as  he  has  spoken  often, 
about  the  need  to  lay  down  certain  giiide 
lines.  I  would  not  wish.  howevPi,  to  see 
a  further  reduction  of  the  SBA  program 
ensue  because  of  certain  tightenings 
which  the  Senator  believes  should  be 
placed  into  effect. 

I  close  by  indicating  that  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  at  least — and  I  shall 
not  make  comparisons  with  other 
States — loans  are  being  processed. 
Loans  are  being  participated  in.  Loans 
have  been  brought  to  fruition,  but  there 
is  an  unfortunate  hiatus  at  this  time. 

There  is  an  impact  of  men  and  women 
out  of  work,  men  and  women  who  wish 
gainful  emplosmient.  men  and  women 
who  will  have  emplojmient  at  least  In 
part  when  a  manufacturing  industry  or 
other  small  business  receives  a  needed 
loan.  Even  though  it  may  be  small,  em- 
ploying 30  or  40  workers,  an  industry  or 
business  kept  in  being  or  brought  into 
being  with  SBA  loan  assistance  or  other 
SBA  service  is  helpful  to  the  economy. 

For  that  reason  I  have  taken  these 
minutes  not  so  much  to  oppose  the  Sena- 
tor in  what  he  has  said,  but  to  bring 
us  back  Into  consonance.  We  must 
tliink  in  terms  of  an  approach  to  the 
problem  which  is  realistic,  even  though 
we  may  differ  as  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered. 

I  gave  very  careful  attention  to  a  read- 
ing of  the  individual  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  but  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Senate.  I  attempt,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  be  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  matter. 

Again  I  commend  both  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  having  clarified,  even 
though  from  differing  points  of  view,  the 
necessity  for  a  program  to  stimulate  and 
sustain  the  smaller  businesses.  We  must 
keep  authorizations  adequate,  but  we 
must  also  do  our  best  to  match  authori- 
zations with  appropriations  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  have  spelled 
that  out  in  an  address  I  delivered  earlier 
th  s  afternoon.  I  invite  my  collesigues' 
attention  to  that  address. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  firm 
and  effective  friend  of  small  business,  not 
only  in  West  Virginia  but  also  through- 
out the  country.  He  has  fine  business 
experience  himself.  He  is  a  successful 
businessman.  He  brings  an  excellent 
understanding  of  business  to  the  Senate, 
and  has  made  contributions  over  and 


over  again  in  respect  to  the  small  busi- 
ness program. 

While  I  feel  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram needs  some  criteria  and  needs  very 
careful  oversight,  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  things  we  can  do  for  small 
business  which  we  have  not  done. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  now,  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  which  I  enthusiastically 
support.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
I  think  the  S<;nator  from  West  Virginia 
is  also  a  cosponsor. 

I  feel  that  the  really  small  business- 
man— the  retail  merchant  who  is  the 
backbone  of  small  business  in  this  coun- 
try— cannot  continue  to  exist  if  he  con- 
tinues to  be  up  against  the  kind  of  cut- 
throat discount  competition  we  have 
seen  In  the  past.  This  quality-stabiliza- 
tion bill  will  provide  the  kind  of  help 
which  will  do  something  for  the  small 
businessmen — not  only  a  few  hundred 
or  a  few  thousand,  but  literally  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them.  I  refer  to 
the  druggists,  the  hardware  merchants, 
the  clothiers  and  jewelers,  and  other 
merchants  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  second  place,  lower  interest 
rates  are  needed.  Whether  a  small  busi- 
nessman borrows  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  from  a  bank,  in- 
terest rates  are  excessively  high.  This 
is  a  burden  which  the  small  businessman 
has  to  pay  now.  which  he  has  had  to 
pay  in  the  past  few  years,  which  is  more 
severe  than  it  should  be.  I  think  action 
In  this  regard  can  be  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  and  should  reduce  in- 
terest rates. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter that  contradicts  the  committee's 
free  and  easy  spending  tendencies — over 
and  over  again,  I  think,  we  find  that  the 
small  businessman  is  complaining,  and 
rightly  so,  about  his  taxes.  His  taxes 
are  too  high.  Although  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  program  has  Its 
merits,  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  if 
we  are  to  spend  money,  if  we  are  to  In- 
cresise  spending,  we  shall  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  or  else  have  a  big  deficit, 
which  may  eventually  have  Inflationary 
influences  and  drive  the  costs  of  the 
small  businessmen  up  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  think  that  a  program  of  econ- 
omy including  discriminating  economy 
In  the  Small  Business  Administration 
itself  will  help  the  small  businessman. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  reiterate  once  again 
that  the  fundamental  answer,  in  terms  of 
making  capital  available  to  the  small 
businessman,  can  never  be  substantially 
accomplished  through  the  SBA — never  in 
a  hundred  years.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  would  say  that  we  should  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  4y2  million  small  bvisi- 
nesses.  I  say  the  way  we  should  do  it  Is 
to  stimulate  our  private  banking  indus- 
try so  that  it  is  more  competitive  than 
it  is  now,  and  so  that  instead  of  having 
a  greatly  diminishing  number  of  banks — 
in  many  communities  only  one  bank  is 
available — that  we  have  more  competi- 
tion in  banking  with  far  greater  available 
private  funds  for  small  business. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 

question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bill,  having  been  agreed  to,  the  bill  is 
not  open  to  further  amendment.  The 
question  now  is  on  its  engrossment  and 
third  reading. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SENATOR  PRESCOTT  SHELDON 
BUSH 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Bush  will  not  nm  again  for  the 
Senate.  He  is  retiring  with  distinction 
and  honor  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  also  brought  great  honor  to 
his  university,  Yale  University  at  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
statement  by  President  Griswold  of  Yale 
University  on  granting  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  to  Senator  Bush, 
and  many  newspaper  editorials  on  the 
subject  of  Senator  Bush's  retirement 
from  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Yali  UKrvESsmr   Commbnciment.   June   11, 
1962 

Provost  Bfewstik.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  Pbescott  Sheldon  Bush  of 
the  cla£«  of  1917  In  Yale  College;  former  fel- 
low of  the  Yale  Corp.;  U.S.  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

President  Griswold.  P««scott  Sheldon 
Bush,  to  your  career  as  banker,  member  of 
the  Yale  Corp.,  and  UjS.  Senator,  you  have 
brought  the  high  standards  of  personal  In- 
tegrity which  have  guided  your  own  life. 
Loyal  to  your  friends,  faithful  to  your  con- 
stituents, true  to  yourself,  you  have  served 
your  country  well.  You  have  personified  the 
best  m  both  political  parties.  As  you  retire 
from  public  life,  secure  in  the  esteem  of  the 
citizens  of  your  State,  your  alma  mater 
proudly  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws. 

[Prom  the  Greenwich  Time,  May   17,  1962) 
Bush  Will  Rmu 

Yesterday's  dramatic  announcement  by 
U.8.  Senator  Prescott  Bush  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  weis  a  stbnnlng 
blow  to  Republican  State  leaders  and  a 
sotu-ce  of  sorrow  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Connecticut  citizens  who  have  come 
to  know  him  as  a  warm,  dedicated,  devoted, 
and  conscientious  representative  in  the  hal- 
lowed chambers  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Stress  has  been  placed  on  the  political  Im- 
plications— the  creation  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
ticket  to  be  hanamered  together  by  the  Re- 
publican State  convention  on  June  4  and  6. 
the  problem  of  the  leadership  In  finding  a 
suitable  candidate  who  can  win,  and  the 
Impact  on  the  7  Republicans  fighting  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  that  Is  even  more  Important 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  hU  thousands 
of  admirers  and  that  U  the  cause  for  the 
momentous  decision.  Surely  It  did  not 
come  without  searing  soul-searching. 


Senator  Bush  observed  his  67th  birthday 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  day  before, 
he  had  consulted  his  physician  and  had  been 
told  that  the  years  were  taking  their  toll. 
that  the  demands  of  public  service  were 
having  their  effect  and  that  the  prospects  of 
several  montlis  of  intensive  campaigning 
were  anything  but  encoimiglng.  If  he  valued 
the  state  of  his  health,  he  should  ease  up 
on  his  activities. 

On  Tuesday,  Senator  Bush  again  saw  his 
physician  and  the  advice  was  repeated.  He 
took  the  long  view  and  contemplated  what 
it  would  be  like.  If  reelected,  to  serve  6  more 
arduous  years  in  the  Senate.  The  state  of 
his  health  was  not  the  only  consideration. 
Nor,  to  those  who  know  him  well,  was  It  the 
overriding  one. 

Senator  BrsH  felt  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  be  able  to  give  his 
best  to  the  tough  campaign  ahead  and.  if 
elected  would  not  be  In  condition  to  per- 
form his  duties  and  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities In  iiccordance  with  the  high  stand- 
ards he  had  set  for  himself.  Making  such 
a  decision  takes  character  and  the  highest 
order  of  Integrity  and  It  can  be  said  to 
Senator  Bush's  credit  that  he  has  both. 

[Prom   the   Greenwich  Time,  May    17.    1962) 
EIicHT-Woao  Bombshell 

"I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection," 
Senator  Bush  told  the  news  conference  yes- 
terday mor.iing  A  simple  sentence  of  eight 
fat€ful  words,  words  which  rocked  the  State 
GOP  leadership  because  they  had  no  Inkling 
that  such  a  development  was  In  the  works 

Occupied  with  the  battle  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination,  they  had  taken  for 
granted  that  Senator  Bush  would  run  for 
a  third  term  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est sign  of  any  opposition. 

The  secret,  although  of  only  2  days'  dura- 
tion, was  well  kept.  Only  a  few  Individuals 
close  to  Senator  Bush  knew  the  day  before 
what  he  planned  to  announce. 

Within  seconds  of  the  10:30  a.m  dis- 
closure of  his  plans,  the  news  was  greeted 
with  astonishment  and  disbelief,  but,  when 
his  reasons  were  considered,  also  with  un- 
derstanding and  genuine  regret. 

From  the  political  viewpoint,  his  with- 
drawal Is  a  blow  to  the  Republican  Party 
Although  there  are  several  likely  prospects 
Senator  Bush  already  has  the  stature,  the 
respect,  and  the  admiration  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  State's  citizens  who  ad- 
mired him  for  his  devoted  service  and  out- 
standing representation. 

Now  completing  his  second  term,  he  would 
have  been  a  strong  candidate  In  running 
for  a  third  term.  He  has  developed  Into  an 
excellent  campaigner  and  his  talents  along 
this  line,  plus  his  knowledge  and  familiarity 
with  the  Important  Issues  would  have  made 
him  a  formidable  opponent  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

What  could  have  been  or  should  have  been 
Is  of  no  Importance  now.  Senator  Bush,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  people  of  his  State 
the  party  he  represents,  his  famUy  and  his 
own  health,  decided  to  bring  hU  public  ca- 
reer to  an  end  when  he  completes  his  term 

The  people  of  the  Nation  and  the  State 
will  miss  this  man.  His  coUeagties  in  the 
UJS  Senate  will  miss  him.  And  we.  his 
friends  and  neighbors  In  Greenwich,  can 
only  accept  his  decision  with  deep  regret, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wish  him  many  happy 
and  healthy  years  ahead. 

[From    the    New    Haven    Register,    May    17, 
1962 1 
Connecticut  Will  Lose  a  Fine  Senator 
To  say  that  U.S.  Senator  Piibcott  Bush  s 

decision  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 

came  as  a  shock  yesterday  Is  to  understate 

the  case. 

His  verdict  is  one  which  can  only  be  met 

with  universal  expressions  of  regret. 
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These  obTlously  will  come  first  of  all  from 
hU  own  party. 

But  It  IB  certain  that  they  will  come,  too, 
from  hlj  conatltuenta,  from  hla  Senate  col- 
leagues and  from  his  political  opposition  on 
both  the  Connecticut  and  national  levels. 

For  these  opponents,  we  are  sure,  would 
be  among  the  first  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  qualities  which  made  Peescott  Bxjsh  an 
outstanding  Senator  and  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  thoee  things  which  could  best  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  Connecticut 
and  of  the  Nation. 

His  decision  will  present  serious  problems 
for  the  Republican  Party. 

Senator  Bttsh,  prior  to  his  announcement, 
gave  the  OOP  a  strong  candidate,  one  who 
would  head  the  State  ticket  with  distinction, 
giving  his  running- mates  an  established 
votegetter  upon  whom  they  could  lean. 

This  pn^  has  now  been  withdrawn  and 
the  obvious  rush  of  potential  senatorial  can- 
didates to  fill  the  vacancy  his  decision  cre- 
ates is  already  underway. 

For  a  party  wrestling  with  the  ccanpleii- 
ties  csiised  by  a  six-man  field  of  guber- 
natorial hopefuls,  with  other  potentials 
hovering  even  now  in  the  wings,  this  natu- 
rally piles  problems   atop  problems. 

Prom  the  partisan  standpoint  Republicans 
must  hope  that  a  bitter  and  damaging  dog- 
fight between  contenders  can  be  avoided 
and  a  way  found  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  OOP  prospects  at  the  polls  next 
November. 

At  the  moment  speculation  along  these 
lines  appears  idle. 

But.  even  at  this  early  date.  Senator  Bttsh 
doubtless  will  be  flooded  with  expressions  of 
esteem  from  the  citizens  be  has  served  so 
long  and  so  well.  One  may  be  sure,  too, 
these  will  be  coupled  with  the  sincere  wish 
that  health  and  happiness  may  follow  him 
Into  political  retirement. 


this  amateur  turned  into  the  professional  he 
has  been  over  the  10  years  since. 

The  amateur  turned  a  professional,  more- 
over, before  long  grew  into  the  high  tradi- 
tion of  his  party  and  his  coimtry.  He  was 
not  content  to  go  along  with  the  slogans  of 
the  hustings,  or  to  strike  poses  popular  with 
the  political  and  financial  regulars  of  his 
party.  He  became  a  strong  Senator  because 
he  faced  issues  on  their  merits,  with  a  tough 
independence  of  mind  and  integrity  of  spirit. 
It  was  this  approach  that  gave  him,  and  the 
State,  fresh  strength. 

So  now  it  must  be  again.  But  who  is  to 
seek  the  empty  seat  is  a  question  for  the  fu- 
ture. Today  men  and  women  of  all  parties 
in  the  State  can  say  to  their  tall,  friendly 
spokesman  In  Washington,  "Thank  you.  and 
well  done."  Connecticut  says  farewell  to  a 
Senator,  but  hall  to  a  citizen  It  will  welcome 
back  home.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  have 
him  represent  us.  Both  State  and  party 
could  use  more  like  him. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  May  17,  1962] 
Senator  Bttsh  WrrHsaAws 

As  If  there  were  not  enough  doubt  about 
this  year's  Republican  slate,  now  comes  the 
explosion  of  Senator  Bttsr's  withdrawal  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  So  today  every  spot 
on  a  ticket  that  has  to  be  put  together  In 
3  weeks  Is  a  question  mark.  And,  while 
there  Is  sTire  to  be  a  lot  of  Immediate  scram- 
bling the  pieces  probably  wont  all  come 
down  until  the  convention  Itself.  With  the 
political  future  thus  obscure,  one  fact  stands 
out:  Connecticut  has  lost  a  strong  represent- 
ative on  the  national  stage. 

Senator  Bush's  decision  not  to  try  again 
rests  on  a  plea  of  age  and  health  that  his 
looks  and  his  actions  alike  belle.  Yet  surely 
one  cannot  blame  him  if,  just  after  his  67th 
birthday,  he  concludes  that  he  has  had 
enough. 

In  announcing  his  decision  the  man  the 
State  knows  affectionately  as  "Pbes"  Bush 
says  the  party  has  "able  younger  men  avail- 
able" who  will  do  Justice  to  the  duties  and 
opportunities  of  the  now  empty  Senate  seat. 
One  Is  tempted  to  ask,  "Who  are  they,  and 
where?"  So  far  there  has  been  no  rush  to 
All  the  large  shoes  left  empty  for  a  race  pre- 
sumably against  Secretary  Rlblcoff,  over 
whom  Senator  Bush  triumphed  the  last  time 
they  met  at  the  polls  In  1952.  Yet  even 
though  there  Is  no  heir  apparent  to  the  Sen- 
ate race — surely  no  one  thought  one  was 
needed — in  a  sense  what  the  Senator  says 
about  young  replacements  Is  true.  An  ever 
fresh  renewal  is  inherent  In  life,  in  politics 
as  in  all  else. 

In  fact  Senator  Bush  himself,  when  he  first 
came  upon  the  scene,  was  a  political  nobody. 
He  liad  bahind  him  a  distinguished  career  In 
finance  and  In  what  might  be  called  private 
public  service.  But  in  the  world  of  politics 
he  was  an  amateur,  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
And  so  it  was  In  his  first  try  in  1950.  But 
2  years  later  came  another  chance,  and  then 


[From  the  Waterbury  Republican,  May   17, 

1962] 

Bttsh  WriHORAWAi. 

Could  any  development  in  the  Connecticut 
political  field  be  more  stunning  than  the 
news  which  Prescott  Bush  reluctantly  gave 
to  reporters  yesterday? 

The  lively  race  for  the  GOP  gubernatorial 
candidacy  has  eloquently  bespoken  how 
many  party  hopefuls  have  their  sights  set 
on  political  ladder  climbing.  Now  It  is  not 
one  guttering  prize  that  is  up  for  conven- 
tion grabs  but  two.  There  will  be  fresh 
slghttakings,  fresh  realinements  and  a  rad- 
ical upturn  on  the  political  fever  chart. 

We  shall  probably  not  lack  claims  on  the 
Democratic  side  that  though  poor  health  Is 
Senator  Bush's  explanation  for  his  with- 
drawal, a  discouraged  assessment  of  his 
party's  chances  influenced  his  decision. 
John  Bailey  won't  miss  such  a  cue.  But  how 
reconcile  that  with  the  sense  of  political 
opportunity  that  has  brought  so  many  claim- 
ants into  the  race  for  Governor?  And.  more 
tellingly,  how  reconcile  it  with  the  known 
character  of  the  statesman  who  Is  taking 
his  leave  of  public  life?  Prescott  Bush  has 
given  us  many  proofs  that  he  is  not  a  man 
to  run  away  from  a  formidable  test.  His 
years,  his  physical  condition — these  are  the 
things  that  have  dictated  his  decision.  How- 
ever popular  It  may  be  to  look  back  of  what 
a  public  man  says  for  some  hidden  kernel 
of  what  he  may  mean  when  he  says  it,  the 
least  that  the  falrmlnded  can  do  Is  to  take 
the  Senator  at  his  word  concerning  the  rea- 
sons for  what  must  have  been  a  difficult 
step. 

There  will  be  assessments  and  reassess- 
ments of  where  this  leaves  Senator  Bush's 
party  and  his  State,  there  will  be  a  return- 
ing to  what  party  and  State  owe  to  his  dis- 
tinguished services.  Suffice  It  for  this  time 
to  say  that  In  this  land  of  steady  habits. 
wtiich  is  Connecticut,  a  stabilizing  force  of 
conservatism  in  the  best  sense  of  that  often 
misused  word  was  admirably  exemplified  by 
Prescott  Bush.  He  was  the  kind  of  man 
that  any  sensible  person  would  like  to  have 
representing  him  in  great  affairs.  Not  only 
was  he  keenly  attuned  to  such  tremendous 
Issues  as  war  and  peace,  with  a  brooding 
sense  of  what  this  troubled  Nation  has  at 
stake  In  the  world,  but  he  represented  Con- 
necticut with  a  fine  devotion  to  our  State's 
Industrial  health  and  what  It  has  to  lose 
from  unwise  taxing  policies,  from  bureau- 
cratic proliferation  and  the  grosser  abuses  of 
the  welfare  system.  How  responsive  he  was 
to  area  needs  within  the  State  was  illus- 
trated In  a  way  which  the  Naugatuck  Valley 
should  never  forget  when  the  terrible  1968 
flood  hit  us  and  when  he  was  day  after  day 
here  with  xis  and  effective  In  seeking  avenues 
of  aid  in  which  Federal  authority  could  help. 


His  was  ft  sound,  constructive  voice  in 
dedication  to  the  National,  the  State  and  the 
local  interest. 

[From  the  Waterbury  American. 

May  17,  19«aj 

Sad  News 

To  some  people  of  Connecticut,  we  suppose, 
the  announcement  by  U.S.  Senator 
Pbescott  Bush  of  Greenwich  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  Is  not  partic- 
ularly earth  shaking. 

But  to  a  great  many  others,  especially 
those  who  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  doings 
political  In  this  State,  it  must  have  come 
as  a  distinct  shock. 

Senator  Bush  has  established  an  enviable 
reputation  while  serving  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has  been 
conscientious  and  thorough  in  matters  ot 
national  legislation.  He  has  been  on  the  )ob 
faithfully.  He  has  forcefully  defended  those 
principles  for  which  he  stood,  and  he  has 
honestly  and  intelligently  opposed  those 
principles  with  which  he  could  not  In  con- 
science agree. 

Even  though  he  proudly  bears  the  Re- 
publican label,  he  numbers  hundreds  of 
friends  among  those  who  are  nominally  of 
the  opposition;  people  who  respect  courage. 
honesty,  and  Integrity  In  a  man  even  though 
they  may  not  share  all  his  views. 

We  think  It  not  biased  to  say  that  the 
hopes  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Connect- 
icut for  a  victory  in  the  forthcoming  State 
and  congressional  elections  were  largely 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Senator  Bush 
would  be  running  for  reelection. 

While  there  exists  much  doubt  today  as 
to  the  man  who  will  head  the  ticket  in  Con- 
necticut this  fall,  there  had  been  no  doubt — 
until  yesterday — as  to  the  caliber  of  the  man 
who  would  be  running  for  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Here  was  a  man  upon  whom  all  Republicans 
In  Connecticut  could  depend  for  leadership, 
never  mind  their  leanings  toward  Individual 
candidates  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State. 

Now  the  picture  has  suddenly  and  dras- 
tically changed.  It  will  take  a  little  time 
before  Connecticut's  Republican  leaders  caul 
adjust  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
lost  Senator  Bubk. 

The  big  question  must  be,  in  the  minds 
of  the  GOP  leaders: 

"Who  will  we  find  to  take  his  place? 
Who  could  possibly  have  so  broad  an  ap- 
peal to  the  electorate?" 

Not  that  Senator  Bush  is  an  indispensable 
man — not  at  all.  He  would,  we  are  siure. 
be  the  first  to  deny  that. 

But  his  obvloujBly  considered  decision  not 
to  run  again  is  nevertheless  a  blow  to  Re- 
publican hopes  at  this  point.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  replacement  for  him. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
Senator  arrived  at  his  decision  lightly,  or 
that  he  did  not  have  good  reasons  for  reach- 
ing that  decision.  But  we  do  have  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  loss  of  sound  and  forthright 
political  leadership  of  the  kind  which  this 
State — and  this  Nation — sadly  need. 
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[From  the  Bridgeport  Post,  May  17,  19fi21 
Senator  Bush  Wtthdraws 

Pkescott  Bush's  decision  to  retire  from 
the  U.S.  Senate  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 
was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  general  public 
as  to  the  Republican  Party  leaders. 

Mr.  Bush  fitted  singularly  well  into  the 
image  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  so  far  as  any- 
one knew,  had  planned  to  seek  a  new  6-year 
term  in  Washington  where  he  has  served  10 
years. 

"CJutil  his  sudden  announcement  of  his  re- 
tirement, Senator  Bttsh  had  given  every  in- 
dication that  he  was  preparing  for  a  hard 
campaign  and  continued  service  in  Washing- 
ton. 

It  seems  clear  that  medical  advice,  the 
burdens  of  advancing  years  as  he  looks  for- 


ward to  the  seventies,  and  the  "rigorous 
duties"  of  being  a  Senator  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  led  Senator  Bush  to  his  decision. 

It  was  in  liccord  with  his  natTu^  that, 
having  reached  a  decision,  he  took  pains  to 
make  a  clean  break  without  attempting  to 
infiuence  the  choice  of  a  successor  on  the 
ticket  or  to  Intervene  with  his  considerable 
infiuence  In  the  sharp  gubernatorial  battle 
now  raging  within  the  Republican  Party. 

Of  the  many  tributes  paid  Senator  Bush. 
that  of  his  Democratic  colleague,  Senator 
Thomas  J.  D5dd,  that  "he  has  worked  de- 
votedly and  effectively  for  Connecticut  and 
the  Nation  a:ad  his  loss  will  be  sorely  felt 
by  his  party  and  by  the  country,"  well  ex- 
presses the  general  public  feeling. 

Senator  Bush  served  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut indiistriously,  with  high  Integrity 
and  devotion  over  a  difficult  decade.  His 
fellow  cltlzenK  of  all  parties  will  Join  in  wish- 
ing him  a  satisfying  retirement. 


[Prom  the  Sttimford  Advocate,  May  17.  1962] 
Senator  Bush  Retuies 

It  was  both  a  shock  and  a  disappointment 
to  his  constituents  to  learn  that  Senator 
Bush  will  not  run  for  office  again.  His  de- 
cision emphasizes  the  heavy  demands  that 
public  service  places  on  elected  officials.  It 
Is  characteristic  of  our  senior  Senator  that 
when  he  believed  he  could  no  longer  serve 
the  people  of  the  State  as  vigorously  as  they 
should  be  served,  he  removed  himself  from 
the  political  Held 

At  the  same  time,  his  decision  means  a 
loss  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
Senator  Busk  was  an  Elsenhower  Republi- 
can. He  was  elected  In  the  Elsenhower  years 
of  1952  and  1956.  More  than  that,  his 
philosophy  of  social  progress  and  fiscal  con- 
servatism wan  that  of  the  President. 

His  Interest  In  social  progress  won  him 
some  brickbats  from  the  more  conservative 
in  the  campaign  of  1956.  But  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  condemn  a  Senator  for  voting  for 
the  platform  put  forward  by  a  President  of 
the  same  party.    Senator  Bush  was  reelected. 

In  the  present  Congress,  Senator  Bush  is 
outstanding  because  of  the  careful  work  he 
has  done  on  the  Kennedy  tariff  proposals 
and  on  oiu-  Interrelated  balance  of  trade 
problem.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  and 
exhausting  study  of  the  situation  and  its  re- 
lationship to  deficit  spending.  This  study. 
If  taken  to  heart  by  the  Senate,  will  radically 
change  the  presidential  plan  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  will  modify  it.  We  know 
of  no  Republican  in  the  Senate  with  the 
qualifications  to  make  such  a  study  in  the 
future,  nor  do  any  of  the  prospective  candi- 
dates for  Senator  Bush's  seat  in  either  party 
have  these  particular  qualifications. 

Since  Senator  Bush  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  run  for  reelection  only  a  year  ago, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assvune  that  his  work  this 
past  yesir  proved  unexpectedly  exhausting. 
Those  following  his  work,  while  disappointed 
at  his  decision,  can  only  be  grateful  for  the 
work  he  has  done. 

The  political  leaders  of  both  parties  ex- 
pressed sorrow  that  Senator  Bush  is  leaving 
active  politics.  It  Is  hoped  that  his  health 
will  be  such  that  he  can  serve  his  State  and 
Nation  in  some  less  exhausting  position  for 
many  years  to  ccwne. 

(Prom  the  New  Britain  Herald.  May  17.  1962] 
The    GOP    in    Ferment 

Senator  Prescott  Bush's  announcement 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  term 
came  as  a  sta-prise  and  shock  to  the  whole 
State. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  clear  disbelief 
and  certainly,  among  the  Republicans,  dis- 
appointment. Senator  Bttsh  attributed  his 
desire  for  retirement  to  reasons  of  age  and 
health.    Yet,  this  tall,  vigorous,  aristocratic 


appearing  man,  now  67,  has  eilways  appeared 
to  us  to  be  as  alert  and  vigorous  as  a  man 
half  his  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  decision  has  polit- 
ical ramifications  of  the  highest  complexity. 
His  absence  from  the  ballot  will  possibly 
create  more  problems  than  it  has  solved. 
Indeed,  in  the  wake  of  the  retirement  an- 
nouncement, the  Republican  Party  finds  It- 
self in  total  ferment.  Within  minutes  after 
his  press  conference,  at  least  two  new  candi- 
dates came  Into  the  State  picture,  along 
with  the  seven  already  In  the  run  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  to  suggest  that  the 
Republican  State  convention  in  3  weeks  Is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  wildest,  most  confused 
such  affairs  in  a  long  time.  State  party 
chairman  A.  Searle  Plnney,  who  has  been  at 
the  helm  during  these  months  of  confusion, 
should  find  himself  In  a  more  cormnandlng 
jx>sltlon  than  he  has  been. 

Meanwhile  a  lew  words  seem  in  order 
about  the  nmn  whose  decision  caused  this 
most  ojjen  of  open  races. 

We  are  convinced  that  Senator  Bush  must 
have  weighed  the  factors  long  and  hard  be- 
fore he  came  to  that  sober  press  conference 
on  Wednesday.  His  renomlnatlon  had  been 
a  foregone  conclusion.  He  had  opened  a 
campaign  headquarters,  and  had  purchased 
a  vast  quantity  of  campaign  buttons,  liter- 
ature and  other  paraphernalia.  He  had  been 
making  numerous  talks  and  visits  around 
the  State,  streng^thening  his  jxjsltion,  ready- 
ing himself  for  the  long  fight  ahead. 

His  decision  could  not  have  come  easily. 
Back  of  him  was  a  decade  of  strong,  capa- 
ble service  to  the  State  and  Nation.  He 
held  a  record  of  dignified,  solid  achievement, 
based  on  Independent  judgments.  He  was  a 
party  man.  but  never  to  the  exclusion  of 
independent  thought  and  decision.  He  made 
hard  decisions,  and  he  made  them  well.  A 
most  recent  example  of  that  was  his  an- 
nounced support  of  the  medical  aid  bill,  In 
the  fact  of  considerable  GOP  opposition. 

Senator  Bush's  absence  from  the  ballot  is 
a  loss  to  Connecticut.  His  position  of  emi- 
nence In  the  Senate  is  widely  recognized. 
Most  of  all.  his  genuine  warmth  and  friend- 
ship will  be  sorely  missed,  both  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  around  the  State.  We  wish  him  well, 
and  extend  thanks  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 


[From    the    Torrington    Register.    May    17, 

1962] 

Senator  Bush  RmaiNG 

Connecticut  Is  losing  an  able,  conscien- 
tious, enthusiastic  and  hard-working  legis- 
lator as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  Senator 
Prescott  Bush  not  to  seek  reelection  this 
year. 

The  Senator  has  been  an  extremely  cap- 
able representative  of  this  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  his  actions  have  won  him  the 
resjject  of  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliation. 

Always  faithful  to  the  trust  placed  In  him 
by  those  who  elected  him  to  office.  Senator 
Bttsh  p>erformed  his  senatorial  duties  In  a 
manner  that  will  make  filling  his  shoes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Torrington  and  the  Naugatuck  Valley 
W3re  beneficiaries  of  his  abilities  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  especially  after  the  1955 
flood,  when  he  sp>ent  long  hours  In  this 
area  and  when  he  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation  that  has  resulted  in  protection 
programs  designed  to  prevent  another  dis- 
aster of  that  type. 

Politicians  were  shocked  by  the  Senator's 
announcement  that  he  will  withdraw  from 
the  senatorial  race.  His  many  friends 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  were  sad- 
dened by  the  realization  that  an  exception- 
ally high  type  of  legislator  planned  to  retire. 

Senator  Bttsh  has  earned  the  respect  of 
all  who  benefited  from  his  good  work.    His 


splendid  record  is  one  of  which  he  and  Con- 
necticut can  be  proud,  and  all  wish  him  well 
in  his  poet -senatorial  days. 

[From    the    Danbury    News-Times,    May    18, 

1962] 

Senator  Bush  WrrHDRAWS 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Senator  Prescott 
Bush  from  renomlnatlon  by  the  Republican 
Party  is  the  biggest  political  surprise  In  a 
year  already  marked  by  many  unusual  po- 
litical developments  In  Connecticut. 

When  Senator  Bush  decided  that  his 
health  made  It  Inadvisable  for  him  to  seek 
reelection,  he  called  a  conference  of  party 
leaders  and  then  a  press  conference  to  dis- 
close  his   unexpected   decision. 

The  confusing  situation  in  the  Republican 
Party,  with  its  seven  candidates  for  the 
Governor '.s  nomination,  became  a  bit  more 
confusing  However,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  before  the  week  is  out,  a  couple  of  the 
candidates  may  get  together  with  mutual 
promises  of  support  and  seek  to  split 
the  two  top  offices  between  themselves. 
Whether  this  would  clarify  the  present  con- 
fusion remains  to  be  seen. 

The  political  developments  In  the  wake  of 
Senau^r  Bttsh's  announcement  are  Intrigu- 
ing, of  c<>urse.  But  they  should  not  ob- 
scure one  fact  which  stands  out 

That  Is  the  candid  manner  in  which  Sen- 
ator Bush  acted  once  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion the  nomination  ought  to  go  to  a 
younger  man.  His  renomlnatlon  was  a  sure 
thing,  as  far  as  politics  go.  Others  might 
have  been  tempted  to  delay  until  the  eve 
of  the  convention,  or  even  to  accept  renom- 
lnatlon and  then  withdraw,  handplcklng  a 
successor. 

But  Senator  Bush  spoke  out  frankly.  In 
so  doing  he  added  to  the  considerable  stature 
he  had  already  gained  through  his  10  years' 
service  In  the  Senate.  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendents, as  well  as  Republicans,  Join  in 
good  wishes  to  him  as  he  enters  his  final 
months  in  public  office  and  prepares  to  re- 
turn to  private  life. 


[From  the  Bristol  Press,  May  19,  1962] 
A  Fine  Senator 

The  decision  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Prescott  S.  Bush,  of  Green- 
wich, to  withdraw  from  the  race  for  reelec- 
tion this  fall  causes  mixed  emotions  among 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  Senator. 
The  first  of  course  Is  that  his  health  im- 
proves to  the  extent  that  he  will  have  many 
more  years  of  useful  life.  The  second  reac- 
tion Is  that  the  absence  of  Senator  Bush 
will  be  felt  by  his  party,  his  State  and  his 
Nation. 

Prescott  Bush,  In  the  10  eventful  years 
he  has  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate  has  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Back  home  In  Con- 
necticut the  Senator  is  recognized  as  a  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  public  servant  who 
has  worked  hard  for  his  State  and  his  Nation 
since  taking  office  in  1952. 

It  Is  mere  speculation  as  to  what  effect  the 
Senator's  decision  may  have  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Connecticut  Republican  Party  this 
fall.  But  there  Is  no  question  that  a  man 
of  his  stature  makes  himself  felt  strongly 
as  a  candidate  for  public  office.  It  would  be 
folly  to  believe  that  any  party  can  lose  a 
candidate  like  Prescott  Bush  and  not  suffer 
for  it. 

At  the  moment  it  seems  probable  that  'he 
Republicans  vrtll  select  former  Governor  John 
Lodge  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  Senator 
Bush's  decision.  However,  If  Lodge  could 
have  secured  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
and  have  run  with  Senator  Bush,  that  would 
have  been  the  most  formidable  combination 
that  the  State  GOP  could  have  presented. 
Senator  Bush  took  a  keen  Interest  In  any 
nvunber  of  varied  problems  which  were  put 
before   him.     He   was  Just  as  interested    in 
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lulng  his  good  ofBces  to  hrip  boIt*  •  local 
problem  m  he  waa  devoted  to  the  nsttooal 
Intereet.    We  can  w«!!  remtrmfcw  bla  tlrelew 

energy  at  the  time  many  parts  of  our  State 
were  stricken  by  the  floods  of  19S6. 

Here  La  Bristol  we  knam  of  how  hard  Sena- 
tor BrrsH  has  worked  to  bring  industry  to  our 
community  to  relieve  the  employment  sltua- 
tlon  and  to  prees  for  Oovemment  contracts 
for  some  of  our  key  industries. 

Over  the  years.  Ck)nnecticut  has  had  some 
fine  represenUUves  In  the  UJ3.  Senate.  We 
believe  that  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  Pksscott  S. 
Bush  rates  with  the  very  best  of  them. 

We  regretfully  accept  his  decision  to  retire 
from  the  Senate  and  wish  him  the  very  best 
of  happiness  as  he  prepares  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  has  richly  earned  the  good 
wishes  of  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation 
as  the  highest  possible  type  of  public  servant. 

[Prom  the  Merlden  Journal,  May  18,  1902] 

A    OOOO    SXNATOK    Bows    OtTT 

Senator  Psbscott  Bush's  announcement 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term  was  app>arently  a  complete  surprise  to 
Bepubllcan  leaders  as  well  as  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party.  His  renominatlon  at  the 
party's  State  convention,  to  open  June  4, 
had  been  taken  for  granted. 

By  next  January,  when  his  term  expires. 
Senator  Bush  will  have  served  In  the  Senate 
for  10  years.  He  has  been  a  faithful,  hard- 
working Senator  who  has  compiled  an  excel- 
lent record  of  accomplishment.  He  has  never 
failed  to  go  to  bat  for  legislation  which  be 
considered  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  he  has  always 
opposed  measures  which  he  believed  inimical 
to  those  Interests. 

It  must  be  gratif3rlng  to  the  Senator  that 
all  the  regrets  expressed  because  of  his  ap- 
proaching retirement  did  not  come  from  his 
own  side  of  the  aisle,  or  from  Republicans 
outside  Congress.  Democratic  colleagues 
praised  him  warmly.  Democratic  National 
and  State  Chairman  Bailey  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  his  Integrity  and  character.  Sen- 
ator DoDD  and  Congreasman-at-Large  Frank 
KowALSKi  had  good  words  to  say  about  him. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Rlblcoff  commented  similarly.  Republican 
State  Chairman  Plnney  said  that  his  retire- 
ment was  "sad  news  for  all  the  people  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation."  and  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  registered 
sorrow  at  Senator  Bush's  approaching  de- 
parture from  the  Senate. 

The  Senator's  announcement  had  addi- 
tional impact  because  of  the  many  declared 
candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor  and  because  of  the  Senate 
opening  to  be  created  through  the  Bush 
retirement.  Almost  Inunedlately  several  a»- 
plrants  to  the  Senate  seat  declared  their  In- 
tentions, but  it  took  more  than  a  day  for 
John  D.  Lodge,  forlher  Governor  and  former 
Ambassador,  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  Senator  than  return  to  the 
position  of  Connecticut's  chief  executive.  He 
Is  assuming,  of  coxirse,  that  the  majority  of 
delegates  to  the  State  convention  and  the 
majority  of  voters  would  like  to  see  him 
there. 

Senator  Bush  quite  wisely  refrained  from 
endorsement  of  any  of  the  Republican  aspir- 
ants for  the  Governorship,  but  promised  to 
campaign  vigorously  for  the  party's  choice. 
His  reasons  for  removing  himself  from  the 
Senate  were  understandable,  and  seem  en- 
tirely valid.  He  does  not  believ*  be  is  cap- 
able physically  at  standing  the  strains  which 
he  has  withstood  in  the  past,  both  because 
of  his  age  and  the  present  condition  ot  his 
health.  Moreover,  his  doctor  has  advised  him 
against  running  again.  He  has  earned  the 
opportunity  for  rest  and  relaxation,  and  we 
hope  that  his  yean  win  b*  lengthened  by  his 
declslcm.    Connecticut  owes  a  great  deal  to 


Senator  BimR.  and  wishes  bias  the  greatest 
poartble  enjo^mant  ot  his  leisure  after  his 
term  expires. 

(ntn  the  Merlden  B«oord.  May  19.  1963) 
Wx  Wnx  Mm  Hue 

It  Is  still  with  a  sense  of  deep  shock  that 
we  realize  Senator  Piracorr  8.  Bush  Is  re- 
tiring from  active  political  life  In  service  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
has  been  2  days  since  he  dropped  the  bomb- 
shell in  our  midst.  But  we  haven't  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  the  Idea  even  yet.  It  Is 
not  that  we  believe  any  one  person  Is  in- 
dispensable In  a  given  job.  The  Senator, 
when  he  made  hla  startling  announcement, 
most  generously  pointed  out  the  presence 
in  Republican  ranks  of  much  good  talent 
and  niany  younger  men,  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  the  senatorial  responsibility.  But  It 
takes  us  time  to  face  the  facts  of  a  change 
so  Important  as  this  one. 

Senator  Bush  has  given  10  years  of  excel- 
lent service  to  Connecticut.  He  has  done  a 
good — a  better  than  good— Job  straight 
through.  It  has  been  such  a  thoroughly 
consplcuotis  feat  of  accepting  heavy  respon- 
sibility and  executing  the  work  It  entails, 
that  all  of  Connecticut  had  learned  to  de- 
I>end  on  him  Implicitly,  even  if  they  were 
not  always  In  agreement  with  him  on  cer- 
tain specific  issues.  Members  of  both  poli- 
tical camps  are  Joined  in  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  for  his  firm  decision  to  retire.  Con- 
necticut's Jvuilor  Senator  Dodd,  and  Con- 
gressman at  Large  Kowalski,  both  of  the 
opposition  party,  were  immediately  and  pub- 
licly articulate  In  expressing  their  admira- 
tion for  Senator  Bush's  devotion  to  and  ap- 
titude for  the  Senate  poet. 

Had  he  been  able  to  continue  through  this 
campaign  ahead  of  us  with  the  vigor  he  has 
shown  In  the  past,  no  doubt  neither  of  these 
prominent  Democrats  would  have  been  able 
to  say  so  forthrlghtly  that  they  had  found 
him  good  to  work  with,  and  all  the  rest 
implied  in  their  words  of  praise.  The  poli- 
tical facts  of  life  are  such  that  once  the 
battle  for  election  Is  Joined,  brickbats  fly  and 
compliments,  even  where  richly  deserved, 
avoided  as  the  plague. 

Stress  of  a  political  combat  determined 
Senator  Bush  to  withdraw.  The  flght  will 
not  be  an  easy  one  this  year.  Maybe  such 
a  campaign  Is  never  too  good  for  the  health 
and  peace  of  mind  of  any  contestants.  Good 
or  bad.  It  Is  our  system  and  it  has  worked 
pretty  well  on  the  whole.  We  can't  think 
of  a  better  substitute  to  evoke  a  determina- 
tion of  the  public  will. 

Since  Senator  Bush,  on  the  best  of  med- 
ical advice,  decided  he  is  not  well  enough 
to  go  through  the  campaign  and  6  more 
years  In  the  Senate  If  he  were  elected,  with- 
out putting  a  dangerous  strain  upon  his 
health,  we  think  he  shows  excellent  good 
sense  by  his  decision.  If  we  can't  have  him 
as  Senator,  we  can  still  call  upon  him  for 
guidance  and  leadership  and  advice.  Surely 
his  experienced  knowledge  will  be  utilized 
in  many  ways  in  further  service  to  Connec- 
ticut and  to  the  Nation. 

Political  circles  are  all  a-twltter  with  the 
reshuffling  oi  candidates  for  the  two  top 
honors.  Senator  and  Governor.  But  we 
should  all  be  pausing  long  enough  to  prop- 
erly honor  Senator  Bush  for  all  he  has  done 
for  ua.  Not  only  In  the  Senate  has  he  given 
us  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  His  manner 
of  withdrawal  from  the  political  field  is  to 
be  highly  commended.  His  announcement 
was  quick,  unequivocal  and  a  masterpiece 
of  proper  timing.  We  wish  him  happiness, 
full  contentment  in  realization  of  a  Job 
wen  done,  and  long  years  ahead  to  enjoy 
good  health.  We  will  miss  him  In  the  Sen- 
ate but  expect  him  to  continue  as  a  factor 
In  our  State  and  national  affairs.  His  heart 
Is  in  Oonnecticttt  and  Connecticut  holds 
him  in  the  warmest  esteem. 


[Frt»n  the  Hartford  Courant,  May  1».  1902) 
How  Wz  DisTBOT  Oum  Puatic  SxavAwrs 
Ths  one  aspect  of  the  proposed  retirement 
from  the  Senata  o<  Pekscvtt  Bush  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  voting  public  wears  out  a  public 
servant  by  inordinate  demands.  Senator 
Bush  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
stamina  and  physical  condition.  Despite 
hU  years  he  could  still  be  described  as  a 
trim,  well-conditioned  man  who  shows  now 
the  effects  of  years  of  fine  physical  condi- 
tioning through  sports.  But  Mr.  Bush  con- 
fessed that  he  no  longer  felt  able  to  meet 
the  demands,  not  only  of  the  actual  Senate 
duties  but  by  what  might  be  called  the 
extramural  activities  that  any  Senator  omlU 
at  his  peril. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  in  sub- 
stance that  nearly  every  week  he  must  take 
to  the  road  and  cover  as  many  fish  fries, 
barbecuPF.  bean  suppers,  strawberry  festlvjds 
as  possible.  And  in  between  the  actual 
events,  as  he  explained  wryly  the  other  day. 
he  Is  expected  to  take  one  or  two  little 
side  trips  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so.  just  to 
drop  in  on  a  small  group  and  say  hello. 

Then  at  the  end  of  this  wracking  weekend, 
he  Is  supixwed  to  fly  back  to  Washington. 
There  he  will  be  met  by  a  mountain  of  mall, 
some  of  It  Important,  much  of  It  trivia,  but 
all  asking  for  information,  guidance,  help, 
and  all  of  It  having  to  be  attended  to  swiftly 
and  efficiently.  Of  course,  there  are  the 
regular  Senate  duties,  too.  And  for  a  man 
as  conscientious  as  Mr.  Bush,  this  implies 
a  great  deal  of  homework.  For  Mr.  Bush 
is  the  unusual  Senator  who  always  likes  to 
know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

When  you  add  all  these  things  together 
you  get  the  picture  of  a  conscientious  man 
who  Is  being  worked  to  death  by  well-mean- 
ing but  Importunate  constituents.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  well-recognized  difference  be- 
tween good  candidates  for  office  and  good 
officeholders.  But  under  our  system  we  Insist 
that  the  officeholder  continue  to  be  a  candi- 
date through  his  whole  term.  In  preparation 
for  the  next  election.  Mr.  Bush  Is  a  realist 
He  knew  that  while  no  single  Individual  or 
group  had  any  intention  of  destroying  him 
by  their  Invitations,  collectively  they  were 
nibbling  him  to  pieces.  He  Is  a  wise  man 
to  call  It  quits.  It  would  be  nice  if  this 
example  of  the  forced  retirement  of  an 
eminent  public  figure  through  overwork 
would  cause  the  electorate  to  be  more 
thoushtful  In  the  future.    But  It  wont. 
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[From  the  New  Haven  Joimial  Courier,  May 
21    1982] 

Bush  Out  or  Racs 

The  confusion  reigning  in  State  OOP 
circles  was  tvirned  into  coostematlon  by  the 
unexpected  wltlMlrawal  of  Pbxscott  Buaa 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  race  In  this  fall's  elec- 
tions. 

Connecticut  citizens  generally  were  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  development.  Rank 
and  file  Republicans  obviously  were  stunned 
at  the  news.  Party  leaders,  one  may  as- 
sume were  temporarily  at  least  in  a  state  of 
political  shock. 

Regrets,  nevertheless,  were  expressed  and 
sincerely  so  on  the  decision  of  Senator  Bxtsh 
not  to  seek  reelection:  likewise,  understand- 
ing has  been  shown  of  his  reasons  for  doing 
so.  After  a  distinguished  record  in  Wash- 
ington the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
feels  It  necessary  at  67  and  on  the  advice  of 
his  doctor  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term. 
Recognition  of  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
In  the  service  of  his  State  and  party,  and 
in  the  national  Interest  where  It  had  de- 
volved upon  him  Is  not  limited  to  Re- 
publicans alone.  Press  and  popular  acclaim 
of  a  job  well  done  la  being  accorded 
PaxjQOTT  Bush. 

Withdrawal  of  the  candidate  counted 
upon  to  be  a  GOP  hope  and  strong  con- 
tender on  the  fall   ticket   at   the   moment 


would  seem  to  tilt  the  boaz«l  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Democrata.  Bobr  has  been 
Judged  a  hard  man  to  beat;  enough  ao  that 
the  party  organization  has  looked  to  HSW 
Secretary  Ribiooff  to  quit  President  Ken- 
nedy's Cabinet,  return  to  Connecticiit  agod 
seek  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Sen- 
ate seat.  That,  in  itself,  has  been  a  measure 
of  Bush's  challenge. 

But  the  daae  in  which  the  Republicans 
found  themselves  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
withdrawal  has  been  short-lived.  It  has 
been  fast  dissipating  in  OOP  moves  which 
give  promise  of  pulling  the  Republicans  to- 
gether— and  out  of  their  muddled  disunity 
over  the  gubernatorial  spot. 

Paradoxically.  Senator  Bush's  action  may 
have  been  just  the  shock  treatment  the 
COP  needed.  With  the  Republican  SUte 
convention  a  little  more  than  2  weeks  away 
there  are  signs  that  Intraparty  conflicts  are 
about  resolved. 


[From  the  Windsor  Locks  Joumid,  May  17, 
1962) 

A  Statz  Loss 

The  announcement  made  by  Connecticut's 
senior  UJ3.  Senator,  Pezscott  Bush,  of  his 
retirement  from  that  office  with  the  comple- 
tion of  his  present  term  next  January,  was 
a  decided  shock  to  his  l^on  of  friends  not 
only  In  this  State,  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  an  unexpected  announcement  yester- 
day of  the  contemplated  retirement  from 
political  life,  of  a  highly  thought  of  Senator, 
this  State  stands  to  lose  a  public  servant 
that  took  his  duties  of  office  seriously.  He 
was  one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  of 
this  and  past  sessions  of  Congress  ever  since 
being  elected  to  the  high  office. 

In  his  statement  of  retirement.  Senator 
Bush  said  that  the  duties  of  office  were  too 
strenuous  for  him  to  further  face,  and  on 
advice  of  his  doctor,  he  made  the  decision 
to  retire  from  the  Senate. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  been  fortu- 
nate In  having  as  one  of  its  congressional 
Members,  a  man  of  the  high  caliber  of  Sen- 
ator Pezscott  Bush.  He  advised  his  Repub- 
lican Party  that  it  had  many  men  younger 
and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  duties  which  he 
Is  relinquishing.  It  behooves  his  party  there- 
fore to  seek  out  and  name  a  candidate  that 
win  measure  up  to  filling  the  oC&ce  being 
relinquished  by  a  beloved  Senator. 

[From   the    Westport   Town    Crier,   May   20. 
1962] 

ParscoTT  Bush 

It  must  be  disturbing  to  Senator  Prescott 
Bush  that  so  many  of  the  comments  being 
made  about  his  retirement  sound  frlghten- 
Ingly  like  obituaries.  The  words  of  tribute 
and  regret  that  we  say  here  will  be  said  in 
the  full  expectation  that  the  Senator's  public 
service  is  far  from  ended,  and  that  he  will 
not  only  be  called  upon,  but  will  respond,  to 
further  challenges. 

It  is.  indeed,  regrettable  that  he  found  It 
necessary  to  retire  at  this  time.  We  know 
that  he  enjoyed  his  job,  and  that  his  charm- 
ing wife  enjoyed  the  post  of  aid  and  con- 
fidant that  she  filled  so  well.  He  worked  at 
It.  too.  and  It  apparently  left  him  with  too 
small  reserves  of  energy  to  undertake  what 
win  undoubtedly  be  a  grueling  camjMilgn. 

There  was  nothing  spectacular  about  Pres- 
cott Bush  In  the  Senate,  just  as  there  Is 
nothing  very  spectacular  about  our  most 
comjjetent  business  executives.  He  tackled 
his  Senate  Job  much  as  a  businessman  would 
tackle  a  new  assignment.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly diligent  In  looking  after  the  interests  of 
his  State,  without  forgetting  for  a  moment 
that  the  Interests  of  the  whole  people  some- 
times had  to  take  precedence. 

Senator  Bush  has  been  a  model  exponent 
of  the  Elsenhower  "middle-of-the-road" 
philosophy  in  Government.   By  habit  a  fiscal 


conservative,  he  brought  a  btuineesmaniB 
thinking  Into  the  laglalative  dlacueekma. 
However,  he  never  became  ooe  of  those 
fUmboyant  advocatea  at  eoonomy  at  any 
]u1oe,  and  never  allowed  his  natural  pru- 
dence to  blind  him  to  costly  needs  either  on 
the  domestic  or  the  foreign  scene. 

"Pkes"  waa  not  a  natural  politician.  He 
dldnt  find  It  easy  to  learn  to  mingle  with  the 
crowds  and  to  behave  with  the  easy  Infor- 
mality that  American  politics  demands  of 
Its  leaders.  But  he  did  learn,  and  became  in 
the  end  quite  an  effective  campaigner.  It  Is 
our  considered  opinion  that  his  scheduled 
contest  with  Mr.  Biblcoff  would  have  been 
a  tight  one,  and  not  necessarily  with  the 
odds  favoring  our  fiamboyant  ex-Governor. 

Before  entering  the  Senate.  Senator  Bush 
was  an  investment  banker.  His  career  In 
Washington  proved  once  again  that  a  busi- 
ness career  Is  a  ntore  than  adequate  preface 
to  public  service,  and  that  businessmen 
no  more  go  to  the  Halls  at  Congress  as  plead- 
ers for  a  special  group  than  do  lawyers. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  miss 
Prescott  Bush.  Perhaps,  however,  when  his 
health  has  been  recoupJed.  Washington's  loss 
can  be  Connecticut's  gain.  There's  plenty 
for  a  man  of  the  Senator's  talent  to  do  right 
here  In  his  own  backyard. 


[From  the  Rockvllle  Leader,  May  24, 1962] 

A    CAMSmATZ    WrrRDEAWS 

The  withdrawal  from  the  coming  campaign 
of  Senator  PazscoTT  Bush  ss  candidate  for 
reelection  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  every- 
one and  has  caused  regret  not  only  among 
Republicans  but  Democrats  as  well,  all  of 
whom  have  only  the  greatest  respect  for  Sen- 
ator Bush. 

We  In  this  p>art  of  the  State  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  Senator  Bush  personally,  but 
we  all  know  from  the  record  that  he  has  made 
this  State  a  fine  lawmaker.  He  has  belonged 
on  the  liberal  side  and  has  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

For  Senator  Bush  to  withdraw  at  this  late 
date  must  mean  that  his  health  Is  not  all 
It  should  be.  or  at  least  that  he  does  not  feel 
In  all  fairness  to  himself  or  to  the  State  that 
he  can  continue.  We  suppose  that  there 
are  Members  of  Congress  who  an  not  hard 
workers  and  who  are  not  affected  by  the 
strenuous  pace  which  a  conscientious  Con- 
gressman miist  follow.  The  great  majority, 
including  Senator  Bush  and  the  others 
whom  we  have  known  personally,  work  hard 
In  serving  their  State,  and  this  hard  work 
takes  its  toll. 

We  feel  sure  that  everyone  in  Connecticut 
realizes  that  Senator  Bush  decided  to  with- 
draw only  after  the  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  that  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut will  wish  him  well  In  his  retirement  from 
active  politics. 

The  coming  campaign  is  going  to  be  a 
strenuous  one,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
what  strenuous  campaigns  are  only  for  the 
most  energetic  and  phjrslcally  fit.  We  some- 
times wonder  bow  the  candidates  survive  a 
cami>algn  when  we  see  the  pace  they  set. 

We  have  often  felt  that  campaigns  are  alto- 
gether too  long  and  that  nominations  should 
come  closer  to  election  day.  Certainly  this 
year,  the  race  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  governorship  has  been  a  lengthy  one, 
and  we  think,  wearing  to  both  candidates 
and  public  alike.  Candldatlng  has  gone  on 
for  not  far  from  a  year  in  some  cases. 

With  only  about  2  weeks  to  the  State  con- 
vention, the  campaigning  for  Senator  must 
t>e  short,  which  is  probably  Jvist  as  well. 
Once  Intraparty  problems  are  settled,  we  can 
settle  down  for  Uie  contest  between  the  two 
major  parties  for  the  top  offices. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  18,  1962] 
Snx  iw   Connecticut 
The  chorus  of  regret  elicited  by  Senator 
Pxxscorr  Bush's  decision  to  retire  from  the 


Senate  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  January  Is  a 
tribute  to  his  service  and  not  a  challenge  to 
his  Judgment.  A  Republican  of  liberal  ten- 
dencies, an  Indefatigable  worker  and  a  llka> 
ble  personality.  Mr.  Bitch  haa  served  his 
country  and  his  State  well.  But  he  Is  not 
the  type  of  man  who  must  cling  to  his  office 
until  his  dying  breath.  Having  felt  the 
strain  of  his  rigorous  7-day  workweek  in  re- 
cent months,  he  wisely  concluded  that 
another  6  years  in  the  Senate,  which  would 
carry  him  well  into  his  seventies,  would 
overtax  his  strength. 

"Fortimately,"  Mr.  Bush  conunented  In 
announcing  that  he  would  not  seek  reelec- 
tion, "we  have  able,  younger  men  available 
who  will  do  full  Justice  to  the  duties  and 
opportunities  Involved."  Few  men  have  the 
capacity  for  such  objective  judgment  about 
their  own  personal  careers,  and  the  fact  that 
Senator  Bush  is  one  of  them  accentuates  the 
sense  of  loss  in  his  decision  to  quit  public 
life. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  22,  1962] 
Fine  Senatoz  Rmzss 

The  wholly  unexpected  announcement  by 
Senator  Prescott  S.  Bush,  Connecticut  Re- 
publican, that  he  will  not  run  for  another 
term  Is  bad  news.  And,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  the  p>olltlcal  rumors  have  really 
taken  wing. 

Senator  Bush,  who  Is  67,  did  not  quite  say 
that  he  is  retiring  because  of  poor  health. 
Instead,  he  said  he  is  tired,  and  that  he  does 
not  have  the  "strength  and  vigor**  for  an- 
other campaign  or  another  term.  He  added 
that  his  doctor's  advice  reinforced  his  deci- 
sion to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Bush's  probable  opponent  would  have 
been  HEW  Secretary  Rlblcoff.  They  opposed 
each  other  for  the  Senate  In  1952,  Mr.  Bush 
winning  by  about  30.000  votes  In  a  total  of 
more  than  a  million.  So,  had  they  been 
pitted  against  each  other  again  this  year, 
another  hard  flght  would  have  been  certain. 
In  this  respect.  Mr.  Rlblcoff  Is  the  beneflclarv 
of  Senator  Bush's  decision.  The  loser,  and 
we  say  this  with  no  thought  of  disparaging 
Mr.  Rlblcoff,  is  the  Senate,  and.  Indirectly, 
the  country.  Mr.  Bush  has  been  a  flne  Sen- 
ator and  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  retire. 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant,  May  22.  1962] 

Patxician 

(By  Thomas  X.  Murphy) 

I  wonder  how  many  people  In  Connecticut 
realize  what  a  really  flne  public  servant  they 
are  losing  in  the  retirement  of  Pezscott  Bush 
frOTci  the  Senate  campaign.  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  political  flgures  go  and  come:  I  even  date 
back  to  one  classy  Governor  who  wore  pa- 
tent-leather shoes  with  buttons.  But  In 
the  collection  of  Individuals  In  high  office 
there  was  a  rare  collection  of  stuffed  shirts, 
plnheads.  and  just  plain  showoffs.  Only  two 
or  three  times  in  a  lifetime  do  you  come 
on  such  an  authentic  character  as  Senator 
Bush.  He  was  shaped,  not  by  political  office, 
but  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  with  a 
tremendously  wide  frame  of  reference.  When 
he  ran  for  office,  he  was  not  the  familiar 
stereotype  who  has  learned  all  the  spread- 
eagle  phrases,  and  all  the  hoary  little  jokes. 

Strangely  enough  in  public  life  the  boy 
who  sprang  from  the  log  cabin  often  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  Insufferable  stuffed  shirt 
when  he  achieves  high  office.  But  Senator 
Bush  was  Just  the  opposite.  He  came  from 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  high  flnancc  and. 
despite  his  Whlffenpoof  Wall  Street  back- 
ground, he  Is  just  about  as  unpretenUous  a 
man  as  you  could  ever  meet. 

He  Is  tall,  handsome,  clear-eyed  and  with 
a  stomach  that  is  as  flat  and  hard  as  a  table- 
top.  He  Is  a  meticulous  but  not  a  foppish 
dresser  and  has  Just  about  everything:  looks, 
brains,  money,  social  background.  As  some- 
one once  observed  about  him.  when  he  enters 
an  office  all  the  other  men  at  that  conference 
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look  shorter,   fatter,   uglier,   older,   shabbier, 
and  stupider.    He  Is  in  short  a  real  patrician. 

The  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  race 
was  that  of  a  man  who  is  used  to  weighing 
facts  and  to  act  logically  on  them.  He  could 
have  gained  no  more  honors  than  he  now  has, 
and  he  could  have  lost  health,  perhaps  even 
more  Being  a  good  Senator  is  a  tough  job 
because  people  are  pulling  away  at  you  all 
the  time. 

I  must  a,imlt  that  I  called  on  the  Senator 
once  myself  for  help  My  oldest  boy  was 
caught  In  the  middle  of  the  revolution  in 
Baghdad  a  few  years  back,  and  we  could  not 
get  any  word  about  him.  But  Senator  Bush 
cut  through  the  red  tape  for  me  and  before 
I  knew  It.  we  had  the  word  and  the  boy 
was  being  flown  out  by  plane  Multiply  that 
Incident  by  a  couple  of  thousand  and  you 
have  some  Idea  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
that  a  Senator  takes  on  as  his  daily  task. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  lawmaking  in  the 
Senate 

I  am  a  hard  man  to  please  in  politics. 
and  you  can  take  my  word  for  It  Senator 
BtJSH  stands  well  in  foreground  of  the  many 
able  men  we  have  had  representing  us  In  the 
Senate,  men  like  Maloney.  Danaher.  and  the 
like  He  is  making  a  wise  decision  but  the 
people  of  Connecticut  are  losing  an  eminent- 
ly able,  dlstlng\ilshed  Senator  A  nice  guy 
too 


(FYom  the  Wlllimantlc  Dally  Chionlcle. 
May  17    19621 

Ttii  Statk  Loses  a  Oood  Man 
The  wlthdrawrtl  of  Republican  Senator 
Prkscutt  Bubm  Hi  ft  candidate  for  reelection 
not  only  cwne  n*  »*  surprue.  U  wua  »omewhal 
of  K  thock  It  wtu  A  well-kept  teorel  Bveu 
th«  poUUcftl  pundiu  wrre  taken  by  ivirpn*!* 
But  |X)lUlcuna  And  cltiaena  were  quick  to 
rviipund  to  Ui«  Busu  announcctnont  D*ino- 
crMlc  Senator  Tmomaji  Dodo  ronpoiulpd  on 
the  flivjr  of  the  U  S  Senat*  with  words  of 
pralM  for  Bt'sn  D^moctallc  Congreiwnmn 
nuNK  KowAUiKi.  who  iB  Seeking  Bush  s  seat 
In  the  U  S,  Senate,  also  responded  with 
pralKs  for  Bush 

Dvirlng  schooldays  one  reads  of  the  great 
Senators  like  Daniel  Webster  One  man 
from  the  South  who  recently  saw  Senator 
Bush  sf)eaklng  said.  Senator  Bu.sh  looks  like 
I  always  Imagined  the  great  Senator  Daniel 
Webster  would   look  " 

But  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
did  more  than  look  the  part  Bush  was 
not  one  to  sidestep  a  question.  He  usually 
attacked  It  head  on.  Eventually  he  always 
took  a  stand  Members  of  the  news  media 
could  count  on  the  Senator  for  a  forthright 
statement.  Senator  Bush  wanted  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  State  and  Nation  Informed- 
Citizens  can  sympathize  with  a  67-year-oid 
man  who  says  the  demands  on  his  time  ana 
energies  required  by  the  Senate  necessi- 
tates his  retirement  In  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor Bush  he  went  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  He  made  it  a  p>olnt  to  listen  to  all 
sides  of  a  question.  He  was  a  constant 
speaker  around  the  State  He  was  a  re- 
spected speaker  on  the  fli>or  of  the  US 
Senate 
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(From    the  Danbury   News-Times, 

May   18,   1962  | 

Senator  Bl'sh   Withdr.\ws 

The  withdrawal  of  U  S  Senator  Phk.scott 
Bush  from  renomination  by  the  Republican 
Party  is  the  biggest  political  surprise  In  a 
year  already  marked  by  many  unusual  politi- 
cal develnpmenLs  :n  Connecticut, 

When  Senator  Bush  decided  that  his 
health  made  it  inadvisable  for  him  to  seek 
reelection,  he  called  a  conference  of  party 
leaders  and  then  a  press  conference  to  dis- 
close his  unexpected  decision 

The  confusing  sit\iation  In  the  Republican 
Party  with  Its  seven  candidates  for  the  Gov- 
erniTr's  nomination,  became  a  bit  more  con- 
fusing.   However,  there  is  the  possibility  that 


before  the  week  Is  out,  a  couple  of  the  can- 
dldatefl  may  get  together  with  mutual  prom- 
ises of  support  and  seek  to  split  the  two  top 
ofQcea  between  themselves.  Whether  this 
would  clarify  the  present  confusion  remains 
to  be  seen  . 

The  political  developn-.ents  in  the  wake  of 
Senator  Bush's  announcement  are  Intri- 
guing, of  course  But  they  should  not  ob- 
sctu'e  one  fact  which  stands  out. 

That  is  the  candid  manner  In  which  Sena- 
tor Bush  acted  once  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion the  nomination  ought  to  go  to  a  younger 
man.  His  renomination  was  a  "8tu"e  thing," 
as  far  as  politics  go.  Others  might  have  been 
tempted  to  delay  until  the  eve  of  the  conven- 
tion, or  even  to  accept  renomination  and 
then  withdraw,  handpicking  a  successor. 

But  Senator  Bush  spoke  out  frankly.  In 
so  doing  he  added  to  the  considerable  stat- 
ure  he  had  already  gained  through  his  10- 
ye;u-s  service  in  tlie  Senate.  Democrats  and 
Independents,  as  well  as  Republicans,  join 
In  good  wishes  to  him  as  he  enters  his  final 
months  in  public  office  and  prepares  to  re- 
turn to  private  life 


jFrom  the  Manchester  Herald.  May  20.  1962) 
Se.v.ator  Prescott  Bush 

This  newspaper  found  it  a  rewarding  privi- 
lege to  support  Prescott  Bush  for  public  of- 
fice He  foui?ht  cleanly  and  Intelligently  for 
a  brand  of  republicanism,  for  a  standard  of 
public  service,  for  the  kind  of  foreign  policy 
which  made  sense  and  honor  In  a  turbulent 
era  and  an  upsetting  world. 

Others  have  found  an  entry  Into  th«  politi- 
cal arena  •om«  kind  of  r«qulr«in«nt  toward 
chrupnrnH.  toward  the  dMlgn  of  tom*  pr«- 
luPdi'.attHl  ini:i»!f  I.  ward  the  campaign  Itn* 
thiu  wo\Ud  bo  mut'  lo  follow  th»  public  opin- 
ion piiIlK  lUit  I'KKnt  oTT  Burnt  cion*  to  poll* 
ticR  iVR  PNKM(on    lit  Ml   ,vnd  h«  ICftVM  It  m 

PRKNtntT    Bv-ill      :UUl      Ui     Ul«    InttrVtl    Of    hll 

pui>;i!-  srrvirc  iMiiody  hft*  tvw  b«»n  abl* 
to  .(irrui  or  ai.iiMv;  :>r  collar  him.  He  an- 
8wer«l  only  to  wiia'  I'o  himself  believed. 
And  what  he  hiinseir  believed  was  usually 
sound,  sensible  middle-road  Americanism, 
given  neither  to  wild  crusades  nor  to  stand- 
pat  ism,  but  always  confident  that  there  had 
to  be  a  way  forward  which  made  for  sense 
and  decency. 

I  Prom  the  Connecticut  State  Journal,  May 
1962] 

Pre.scutt  Bush — Every  OuNcr  a  Man 

(By  Jerry  Hallas) 

.\r.nouncement  by  Republican  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Prescott  Bush  on  the  day  after  his  67th 
birthday  that  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
caught  political  friends  and  foes  by  surprise. 
Some  people  "in  the  know"  had  been  looking 
for  a  different  kind  of  an  announcement. 
They  had  hoped  that  Senator  Bush  would 
show  his  preference  for  one  of  the  several 
gubernatorial  aspirants. 

News  of  a  press  conference  In  Hartford, 
unusual  for  the  Senator,  broke  on  his  birth- 
day, but  beyond  that  It  was  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant conference  and  having  something  to  do 
with  the  campaign  it  was  a  well-kept  secret 
from  news  sources  even  on  the  day  of  the 
press  conference. 

Senator  Bush  came  to  his  decision  follow- 
ing a  visit  to  his  physician  Just  before  his 
birthday.  The  decision  was,  as  he  said,  "a 
prayerful  one." 

One  of  his  aids  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington, and  he  learned  of  the  stunning  turn 
of  events.  The  latter's  attention  had  been 
on  a  campaign  for  some  time. 

Any  other  interpretation  of  why  Senator 
Bush  withdrew  could  be  more  elaborate  with 
the  T's  ■  or  "t's"  crossed,  but  probably  will 
be  untrue  and  in  this  day  of  free-swinging 
politics  even  a  disrespect  to  a  man  who  de- 
voted almost  10  years  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try. State,  and  world.  He  was  every  Inch  a 
man  as  U  S  Senator  He  will  be  when  he  Is 
not  Senator,  after  he  serves  out  his  term. 


Like  the  gracious  lady  that  she  is,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bush  Is  behind  her  husband  l  ooo 
percent. 

Prks  Bush  brought  to  Washington  with 
him  many  personal  attributes,  such  as  In- 
tegrity, honesty,  and  qualities  which  he 
values  above  politics.  Most  of  the  activities 
have  not  made  news  simply  because  they 
were  not  performed  by  a  publicity  conscious 
Individual  for  notoriety  purposes. 

When  he  played  first  base  on  the  Yale 
team,  people  watched  a  colorful  shortstop, 
but  today  those  same  people  can't  recall  that 
shortstop's  name. 

Pres  Bush  can  drive  a  ball  on  the  golf 
course  that  would  please  some  professionals. 
This  prowess  as  a  golfer  was  more  than 
enough  to  get  him  Invites  to  play  with  Ike 
when  he  occupied  the  White  House 

One  thing  Pres  Bush  is  not  Is  a  faker      He 
doesn't    have    the    personal    ingredients    like 
dishonesty,     lack     of     Intestinal     fortitude 
moral  and  physical,  etc  .  etc 

F>RES  Bush  has  been,  and  is.  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. In  today's  market  these  are  more 
rare  than  a  nice  day  In  June,  and  Just  as 
refreshing. 

In  Washington  senatorial  circles  in  recent 
months  Bush's  abilities  and  activities  have 
tended  to  receive  recognition  by  the  National 
Republic  Party  by  casting  the  toga  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taft  on  his  shovilders  m 
matters  of  extreme  economic  importance. 
Bush  haa  greeted  this  with  a  knowii^g  smile, 
but  modestly  has  done  little  to  exploit  mat- 
ters publlcltywlse.  His  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  such  complicated  things  aa  the 
peril  point  and  «>sc«pe  clause  in  the  trade 
bill  Is  shared  by  frsv  St-nntorh 

In  18M  ht  wa»  urv;t><l  !■  a.i  pt  ntul  develop 
ths  Idaa  of  an  in.'mtiv.'  Mii-^mr  t!\x  plan. 
Ht  §•*•  t*  soiui'  Mi.iiin!;!  bMt  nrtrr  advloe 
from  toonomi»t.!i  iw  iu<:«i,(i  !  rd  tiu-  ide«  as 
bslng   Inflationary     Hince    th.it    tiinr   rvsn 

J.P.K.  has  prt)posed  ll>  nir^xniirn  l,.  (%iiiKrrlW 
soms  tlsmtntl  which  ivrr>  n^t  tno  (lirTrm  t 
from  what  BtJtN  had  under  cnn.ti<lorutlon. 

Pa«t  Bt;sH,  as  a  Senator    ha.n  u<a  bom  an 
ultrallb«ral.  nor  a  reactiosmrv     Hr  i.ru;   .rtri', 
been  desortbed  as  a  mo<iprnto  fm^m, !■■  wr;  Hi- 
publican,  which  comes  somewhere  r.r  vr   the 
political  truth. 

He  has  never  disguised  his  Infrrrst  m  Con- 
necticut's economic  climate  His  efforts  fol- 
lowing the  1965  flood  disasters  serve  as  proof 
of  his  philosophy  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  not  been  beyond  opposing  sectional  In- 
terests, when  In  his  Judgment  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  was  Involved.  Such  a 
reaction  often  mystified  people  who  claimed 
they  were  good  Republicans 

Political  friend  and  foe  will  agree  that 
Pres  Bush  has  been  a  devoted  and  con- 
scientious public  servant  In  his  decade  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  examples 
where  the  Intervention  of  Senator  Bush 
benefited  persons  regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation. 

This  happens  to  be  only  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  writer  firmly  believes  that  Senator 
Bush  would  be  reelected,  regardless  of  who 
his  opponent  would  be.  He  happens  to  be 
better  than  Just  a  good  Senator,  and  you  can 
check  that  with  high  ranking  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans,  inside  Connecticut  as 
well  as  In  Washington. 

Only  a  few  voters  have  a  keen  concept 
of  the  many  things  a  Job  of  Congressman,  or 
one  of  U.S.  Senator  Involves. 

In  his  announcement  Senator  Bush  men- 
tioned some  of  the  things  such  as  a  7-day 
week. 

For  some  strange  reason,  people.  Including 
wardheelers  think  of  any  State  Job  as  a 
"soft  Job."  which  today  Is  a  disservice  to 
Democratic  and  Republican  ofllceholders  on 
the  national  level. 

A  conscientious  public  servant,  be  he  a 
Congressman  or  Senator,  cannot  cut  his 
workload  down  to  a  40-hour  week — even  with 
automation.     The  problem  of  being  In  two 
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places  at  one  time  has  been  solved,  but  three 
and  four  Is  not  easy 

Just  the  increaue  In  the  number  of  visitors 
to  Washington  Is  enough  to  drive  a  recep- 
tionist "nuts'*  when  the  purpose  is  to  say 
"hello"  And  people  from  Connecticut  do 
visit  Washington  at  other  times  than  cherry 
blossom  time 

In  these  swift  moving  days  of  malor 
changes  in  key  national  and  international 
political  and  economic  problems,  Connecti- 
cut Republicans  and  Democrats  have  many 
rea.sons  to  have  a  U  S  Senator  of  the  stature 
of  Pres  Bush  t^j  represent  them. 

Some  folks  appreciate  that  his  wide  and 
intensive  knowledge  of  International  bank- 
ing and  trade  matters  are  a  service  to  Con- 
necticut. These  same  people  often  com- 
pletely disregard  him  as  a  human  being. 
Now  and  then  "ome  brave  and  understanding 
Boul  such  as  State  Senator  Florence  Finney 
Of  Greenwich,  tries  to  explain 

Pres  Btsh  has  developed  a  reputation  over 
the  years  of  being  good  at  anything  he  sets 
his  mind  and  heart  to 


[From  the  Fnrmlngtnn  Valley  Herald   May  24, 
1962] 

Senator  Bush  Retibxs 

M.iny  words  have  been  said  about  Prescott 
BrsH,  our  senior  Connecticut  Senator,  all 
highly  complimentary  a*  they  should  be  His 
Uitegnty  haa  been  exU)lled,  his  abUiiy  his 
detlicalUin  and   his  uustlnting  eflurt  fur  the 

iiirn  >n  good  praiaed  from  one  end  of  this 
.smtc  to  the  other  and  from  one  corner  of 
tiic  country  to  the  next  I'hrre  are  lew  If 
...y  words  lo  odd  lo  llio  accoUdea  already 
.■>l>  ■krn 

Wo  think.  thnuKh,  thiU  lo  have  kii'>wn  one 
»fi>od  man —one  niniv  who,  Ihrouuh  tho 
I  hnncf«»  and  rul)e  of  a  Ions  Hf*.  ha*  carried 
li,"  heart  In  hU  hand,  like  a  p»lm  branch 
w  .vinrt  nil  dlncontii  Into  I'vetue,  hrl;Mi  inr 
i.iiih  in  G(kI  in  uvjr»r!ve(i.  luul  in  each  othor 
!',,  to  than  many  aertnona  Wo  hnvo  known 
Pnr.i  BuiHii  ivn  many  In  o\ir  Farnnn(?ton  Valley 
have  ktK  wti  Mm  and  all  of  u«  who  have 
»<  !W'wn  him  Iinve  boon  helped  in  our  fnlfh  In 
q^kI  !!i  oursei\c«i  ai.tl  In  each  other  by  his 
frlrndshlp. 

Senator  Bush's  bombshell  announcement 
that  he  would  not  seek  renomination  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  came  with  the  total  honesty,  in- 
tegrity and  dignity  that  is  so  chararterlstic 
of  him.  He  indicated  that  the  pres-^ures  of 
his  responsibilities  have  placed  a  drain  on 
his  physical  resources  to  the  point  where  his 
sacrifice  would  have  to  include  his  health. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Times.  May  17.  1962] 
It  Nfveh  Rains — It  Pours 

Begardie.ss  of  politics.  Connecticut  has 
been  proud  of  Pre-scott  Bush 

He  has  .'if  t  .an  exunipie  of  what  a  U.S. 
Senator  ought  to  be — a  man  of  public  and 
personal  quality.  Devoted  to  the  Stat*  and 
National  welfare,  he  has  been  a  straight - 
shooter,  able  and  sincere  In  every  circum- 
stance and  under  every  demand 

So  It  is  a  startling  and  dismavir.g  thing 
for  the  State  to  learn  that  he  Is  withdrawing 
and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

We  have  not  alway.s  agreed  with  him  and 
we  might  not  have  gone  down  the  line  with 
him  had  he  remained  In  the  running. 

That  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  esteem 
In  which  we,  or  his  fellow  citizens  generally, 
bold  him 

No  less  than  the  State  at  large,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  too,  will  feel  his  loss. 


ator  worthy  of  the  name.  Hla  wide  ex- 
perience In  the  financial  and  buslneas  worlds 
was  valuable  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Conunlttee  and  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic ComrrUttee,  of  which  he  Is  a  member, 
and  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee A  great  worker  always.  Senator  Bush 
has  won  both  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues. 

[From  the  LakevlHe  Journal    May  24,  1962] 
Senator  Prescott   Bush 

5>€nator  Bush,  In  our  book,  was  the  near- 
perfect  representative  of  the  whole  people — 
a  characteristic  which  we  have  always  felt 
should  be  inherent  In  all  candidates  after 
election,  but  which  far  too  often  Is  lacking 

Senator  Bush  may  not  always  have  vot*<l 
as  we  or  others  would  have  liked,  but  we 
have  never  read  or  heard  the  accusation  that 
he  ever  voted  strictly  for  personal  or  party 
reaaona.  or  that  he  did  not  weigh  all  the  evi- 
dence and  think  of  all  of  his  constituents, 
not  to  mention  the  broader  constituency 
which  national  Senators  should  think  of — 
the  whole  people  and  their  welfare. 

Not  aa  effective  on  a  platform  as  many,  he 
was  far  more  effective  in  direct  action  and 
in  personal  contact,  where  his  sincerity  and 
deep  feeling  f^ir  humanity  and  the  prr^blems 
of  all  people  became  very  evident.  He  wiil 
be  sorely  missed, 

[Fiam   the   Rldgefleld   Press    May    17.  1969] 
Sknatoh  Dv  sh  KniRra 

rriKsroTT  Dfsii  tho  ftirndly  ar.'.l  dtstir- 
KualUHl  Boutlojuuu  tioin  UioenwUh  vsiio  !.;■..» 
vi.Mtod  ovir  luwn  nuuiy  ilmoa  In  iht  U-  \o.iik 
ho  hiw  boon  a  I"  S  Sriintor  hn.->  tTnro;t..:  v 
(locKlod  not  t«i  ,nook  i\  now  P  \o.u  !r:!i;  It;  '■'"• 
"ifrontoul  do;U>ornlivr  Ikm1\  In  tlir  wo'Ul 
At  (17  he  w»n(n  t"  roiax  n  iMtlo  ii-.'trml  .  f 
workint  7  rtiwn  n  week  Hla  tto,-U',<in  i,i  n  - 
tiilo<i  to  tho  Kro!\te»i  ros[>o<M  \Vo  wmlt  him 
n'.d  M-«  HuMi  II  ,'\tn-  !'.!\t;>v  m d  p'.onaa!,t 
\(urf.  iiwas  f:o,m  t!io  uflicla;  lUul  d.  tviand  i.K' 
llfr  m  \V.,8lilr,(;t->n 

:^rr  a'  T  i''-H  ha*  brrt',  generally  to  the 
loff  of  hlK  fellow  Rrpubllrr.n?  on  public  !■- 
i!\ie8  sltice  he  took  offloe,  adopting  an  open 
mind  on  nxie.^tlons  and  ever  being  prepared 
lo  adjust  his  thinking  t/i  changing  world 
and  national  conditions  Hla  ;  dv.ce  .and 
opinion  hnve  been  highly  regarded  by  his 
colleagues  in  both  parties,  though,  of  course, 
he  has  not  always  been  on  the  prevailing 
side. 

Mr  Bush's  decl.sl-in  not  to  run  again  has 
brtught  forth  a  barrage  of  statements  and 
comtnents  In  praise  of  him  and  his  service 
to  State  and  Nation  We  are  happy  to  Join 
In  this  widespread  tribute. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  19,  1962] 
Bush   WrrHORAWAL   a   Real   Loss 
(By  Gould  Lincoln  I 
Senator   PRE«;roTT   Bush's   decision  not  to 
seek  reelection  has  stirred  Connecttctn  poli- 
tics with  a  big  spoon.    But,  more  important. 
It    means    the    retirement    of  a     US     Sen- 


[From  the  Brookfleld  Journal.  May  24,  1962] 
Bush's   Bomb 

This  new  tempest  within  the  Republican 
Party  is,  we  think,  the  best  tribute  which 
could  be  said  to  Prescott  Bush.  For  10 
years  he  has  had  the  field  to  himself  because 
of  his  stature  and  performance  In  Washing- 
ton. 

A  singular  honor  was  paid  by  President 
Elsenhower  when  he  said  that  Senator  Bush 
was  one  of  six  men  whom  he  could  accept 
working    alongside    him    as    Vice   President. 

We  wish  Senator  Bush  well  as  he  ap- 
proaches retirement,  hoping  that  he  will  find 
many  rewarding  years  in  private  life  among 
his  grateful  fellow  citizens. 

[From  the  Bridgeport  Herald,  May  20,  1962] 

Senator  Bush's  Sensational  Wtthdrawal 
Politically  sensational,  with  the  GOP 
June  nominating  convention  so  close  by. 
was  the  news  Prescott  Bush  has  decided  to 
retire  from  the  US  Senate  rather  than  cam- 
paign for  a  third  term. 


The  health  reasons  he  advanced  for  his 
decision  serve  to  dramatize  the  heavy  de- 
mands the  office  places  on  a  national 
lig'.slator 

.Senator  Bushs  position  In  the  Eisenhc  wer 
hierarchy  enabled  him  to  bring  about  legis- 
lation that  benefited  hla  constituent*  re- 
gardless of  political  persuasion,  including 
appropriations  for  highway  fund?,  hru£;:.i? 
and  slum  clearance,  small  business  aid  a:.d 
fiood  rehablhtation.  control  and  preve.ntion 

In  1956,  President  Eisenhower,  in  a  "Dear 
Pres"  letter,  .said:  "For  your  consistent  ad- 
vocacy of  principles  of  sound  government 
and  of  measures  essential  to  the  public  good, 
you  have  my  warmest  thanks." 

Along  with  Ike.  to  "Pre.-;"  BtrsH.  a  man  of 
principle,  guided  by  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  U.S  Senate,  Connecticut  says:  "Warm- 
est thanks  " 

[Prom  the  New  Milford  Times.  May  24,  1962] 
Bush  s  Bomb 
If  la't  week's  bombshell  dropped  by  Sena- 
tor Prescott  Bush  when  he  announced 
that  he  wlU  not  seek  reelection  to  Uie  Senate 
this  fall  has  done  nothing  else,  it  effectively 
reduced  the  field  m  the  seven-way  race  for 
;!.e  GOP  nomination  for  Governor  when  ex- 
G  v  Jjlin  Lodge  withdrew  from  his  unten- 
eiD'.e  position  as  unannounced  candidate 
aiid  sei  his  cap  for  the  Senate 

But  it  did  s.inething  else  It  set  up  a 
new  contest  fthirh  Will  share  Uie  headlines 
\Mth  the  K'^'^'T'^'*^"''-'^  '■**^«  duruiR  U\t  lu- 
lure  wcrka  tjtslore  the  June  oonveniion. 

Tii'.o  i.osn  iriup«>at  within  the  Uepubilcan 
I'.iity  ih  *e  tli'.iik,  the  boat  trlbuie  wh.^h 
coiiU'l  t>o  (inid  t<i  Phescott  Bt'»H  For  10 
vo»i-,  hr  \\:\t  hiut  the  Hold  lo  Mm.-.rif  ho - 
inu.'.o  of  hill  KtjUure  Riut  porforiumua-  \n 
WuAhiiiKtor, 

A  Nir.Ku.iit  I.,  -ivir  w  m«  paid  by  Pro^Ul^!•t 
Kiiiinho\»or  »!»oii  ho  aalrt  thai  Sonntor  Hi  mi 
wii*  ojio  ot  fix  mm  whom  he  oouid  «<  <  <  jit 
vv,.:K  t.k'  u;o!;>;.ildr  lilm  ua  vico  profUlrni 

\Vi  w.frh  .SonaUir  Buaif  wrl!  a*  l.r  i,;-- 
•  •  :  ,  i:r^  rrtiromont  hoping  that  ho  w;:'  r-  d 
,,,,,,  V  rrwa'-d."'g  vrars  in  private  life  among 
h-.i   grate: ui  fellow  cUlsens, 

(Prom  the  Wilton  Bulletin.  May  23.   1963) 
SxNATOt  Bush  Rrriats 

Prescott  Bush,  the  friendly  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Greenwich  who  has 
vlaited  our  town  many  umes  in  the  10  years 
he  has  been  a  U.S.  Senator,  haa  regretfully 
decided  not  to  seek  a  new  6-year  term  in 
the  "greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world." 
At  67  he  wants  to  relax  a  little  Instead  of 
working  7  days  a  week.  His  decision  Is  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  respect.  We  wish  him 
and  Mrs.  Bush  many  happy  and  pleasant 
years  away  from  the  official  and  demanding 
life  In  Washington. 

Senator  Bush  has  been  generally  to  the 
left  of  his  fellow  Republicans  on  public 
issues  since  he  took  office,  adopting  an  open 
mind  on  questions  and  ever  being  prepared 
to  adjust  his  thinking  to  changing  world 
and  national  conditions.  His  advice  and 
opinion  have  been  highly  regarded  by  his 
colleagues  In  both  parties,  though,  of  course. 
he  has  not  always  been  on  the  prevailing 
side. 

Mr.  Bush's  decision  not  to  run  again  has 
brought  forth  a  barrage  of  statements  and 
comments  In  praise  of  him  and  his  service 
to  State  and  Nation.  We  are  happy  to  Join 
In  this  widespread  tribute. 

(Prom  the  Mlddletown  Press,  May  17,  1962) 
Bush  Bows  Our 
Senator  Bush  retires  now  with  many  fond 
memories,  the  knowledge  that  he  bowed  out 
gracefully  while  still  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  with  a  record  of  many  friends,  and 
with  the  realization  thai  his  action  can  play 
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»  p«rt  la  th«  rtjut«n«tloa  of  th«  OOP. 
Hi*  Damooratt,  with  thtx  usual  aklU  and 
taral^Mda«M.  hav«  bMn  thinking  ahMCU 
IfB  tlmt  for  th«  OOP  to  do  th«  Mint. 


MASS  DEPORTATION  OF  BALTIC 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  most  tragic  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  three  Baltic  nations — Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia.  It  was  on  June  15, 
1940,  that  the  Soviet  Army  swept  across 
the  Lithuanian  borders  and  forced  this 
peace-loving  country  under  the  Com- 
munist yoke.  By  Jxme  17,  both  Estonia 
and  Latviik  were  occupied.  Mass  de- 
portations followed  in  which  more  than 
50,000  people  were  sent  to  prison  camps 
in  eastern  Russia. 

Since  then,  several  waves  of  deporta- 
tions and  arrests  occurred  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  most  serious  took  place  in 
1949  in  an  effort  to  break  the  resistance 
of  Baltic  farmers  against  forceful  col- 
lectivizaticm  of  their  land.  It  was  at  this 
time  than  an  estimated  10  percent  of 
Lithuania's  population  was  driven  to 
Siberia. 

These  captive  people  today  constitute 
a  great  symbol  of  mankind's  struggle 
against  the  ruthless  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism.  We,  In  turn,  must 
provide  them  with  the  moral  encourage- 
ment to  continue  their  gallant  struggle 
in  the  face  of  most  difScult  odds  and 
hope  that  our  words  of  encouragement 
will  reach  them. 

On  this  sad  anniversary,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  most  of  these  freedom -loving 
people  now  imprisoned  in  Soviet  labor 
camps  are  still  alive.  We  also  hope  that 
someday  they  will  return  to  their  Bal- 
tic homelands  and  join  with  their  fel- 
low countrymen  in  helping  to  regain 
their  cherished  democratic  ideals  of  In- 
ternational Independence,  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 


HANDLING  OP  THE  BILLIE  SOL 
ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  two  news- 
paper articles  be  printed  In  the  Record 
that  serve  to  document  and  further  sub- 
stantiate my  position,  earlier  expressed, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
cavalier  and  defensive  attitudes  toward 
the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  case  have  definitely 
served  to  materially  lessen  public  con- 
fidence in  the  entire  Federal  Depart- 
ment. 

The  first  article,  appearing  in  the 
Amarillo  Simday  News-Globe,  on  June 
10.  1962.  relates  that  Secretary  Orvllle 
Freeman,  resentful  of  newspaper  inquiry 
and  coverage  of  the  Estes  matter,  is  in- 
timating and  threatening,  through  prin- 
cipal assistants  within  his  inner  office 
circle,  that  he  will  take  legal  action 
against  this  newspaper,  that  has  been 
outstanding  in  its  coverage  of  the  Estes 
case  developments  since  the  first  days 
of  the  public  exposures,  last  March. 

Secretary  Freeman's  particular  con- 
cern, expressed  in  a  letter  from  his  aid 
and  assistant,  Thomas  R.  Hughes,  to 
Vernon  Louviere,  distingiiished  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Amarillo 


News-Olobe,  la  that  the  article  com- 
plained of  oould  "subject  him  to  removal 
from  office." 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  concern  about  his  ten- 
ure in  ofDce  may  be  well  based  and  well 
grounded.  However,  I  am  likewise  sure 
that  the  article  complained  about  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  possible  departure. 

The  article  complained  about  recounts 
that  in  the  spring  of  1961,  when  Billie 
Sol  Estes  was  under  consideration  for 
appointment  to  the  National  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Committee,  that  the  Department's 
first  investigative  report  was  adverse, 
and  that  a  second  and  "clean"  report 
was  thereupon  ordered  as  a  basis  for 
the  appointment. 

Whether  this  report  was  personally  or- 
dered by  Secretary  Freeman,  by  Under 
Secretary  Charles  Murphy,  who  has  en- 
deavored to  sissume  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  possible  for  Billie  Sol  Estes  mat- 
ters, or  by  some  still  lesser  official,  is 
immaterial,  as  the  Cabinet  member  is 
the  responsible  authority,  as  Is  well 
known. 

I  am  likewise  convinced  that  Mr.  Lou- 
vlere's  sources  are  reliable  and  need  to 
be  protected,  undoubtedly  to  insure  the 
tenure  of  the  official  who  made  the  dis- 
closure, or  permitted  It  to  be  made,  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  article  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  in  the 
Record  is  from  the  June  8,  1962,  edition 
of  the  Dallas  News,  is  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Washington  correspondent  of 
the  News,  John  Mashek,  and  is  titled 
"Freeman  Seen  Trying  To  Turn  Estes 
Tide." 

The  article  recounts  that  while  Sec- 
retary Freeman  is  threatening,  through 
principal  assistants,  to  bring  suit  because 
of  unfavorable  or  unfriendly  newspaper 
accounts,  he  is  hosting  favored  Washing- 
ton newsmen  at  luncheons  and  social 
chats  in  an  effort  to  win  their  good  will. 
This  exercise  and  technique  speaks  for 
Itself,  and  the  article  tells  the  story  thor- 
oughly and  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From    the   Dallas    Morning   News,    June    8. 

1962] 

Freeman  Seen  Trying  To  Turn  Estes  Tide 

(By  John  Mashek) 

Washington. — Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire 
Orvllle  Freeman  is  apparently  on  a  two- 
pronged  attack  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  so- 
called  "bad  press"  In  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
case. 

In  one  action  Freeman  has  written  a  let- 
ter, through  his  executive  assistant,  to  the 
representative  of  one  newspaper  threaten- 
ing libel  action  over  a  news  story  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case. 

In  the  letter.  Freeman's  top  assistant  spe- 
cifically said  that  if  the  secretary  Is  fired 
because  of  the  case,  this  news  story  would 
become  an  open-and-shut  case  of  libel. 

(There  have  been  whisperings  and  rumors 
In  the  administration  that  Freeman  is  on 
his  way  out,  but  President  Kennedy  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  former  Minnesota 
Governor.) 

While  tossing  out  the  libel  challenge  on 
the  one  hand,  Freeman  Thiu-sday  invited  six 


newt  r«pr«MntAtlvM  to  lunch  for  »n  In. 
formal  chKt  about  affrloultur*  In  g«n»ral. 
Th«  btM  0M«,  of  course,  oiune  up  during 
the  convenktlon  over  lunch. 

The  Department  eald  that  It  had  not 
singled  out  any  special  reporters  for  the 
meeting  and  had,  in  fact,  invited  representa- 
tives of  newspapers  whose  editorial  policies 
could  be  considered  unfriendly.  Such  was 
the  case. 

Rodney  Leonard,  the  Department's  press 
chief,  said  the  meeting  was  one  of  many 
called  to  allow  reporters  to  talk  with  Free- 
man Informally.  He  said  many  subjects 
were  discussed  Including  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, administration  of  the  Department  and 
the  Estes  case. 

(Leonard  said  there  was  nothing  new  on 
the  Estes  case  In  Thursday's  meeting.) 

Leonard  said  this  was  not  the  first  In- 
formal meeting  with  the  press  since  Freeman 
became  embroiled  In  the  Estes  case. 

But  it  apparently  was  the  first  large-scale 
meeting.  Other  meetings  since  any  of  Free- 
man's words  on  Estes  would  have  been  Im- 
portant have  been  restricted  to  one  or  two 
Individuals  In  his  office. 

The  press  chief  said  there  would  be  more 
Informal  press  meetings  with  Freeman  dur- 
ing the  next  month.  He  said  they  would 
Include  bureau  chiefs  who  could  sit  down 
and  discuss  many  Issues  with  the  Secretary, 

He  Insisted  that  the  meetings  would  not 
be  confined  to  whether  or  not  the  news- 
paper representative  was  considered  un- 
friendly to  the  Department. 

At  any  rate.  Freeman's  letter  on  the  pos- 
sible libel  suit — written  by  executive  assist- 
ant Tom  Hughes,  Indicates  the  uneasy  situ- 
ation In  the  Department  over  the  outcome 
of  the  Estes  case  as  It  involves  the  Secretary. 

The  admission  that  a  possibility  of  dis- 
missal exists  Is  unique  for  a  Secretary  who 
has  been  defended   by  the  President. 

There  also  is  a  question  of  timing  on  the 
Informal  chats  with  reporters  In  the  light 
of  the  controversy  on  the  Estes  case. 

At  Freeman's  first  press  conference  on  the 
Estes  matter,  he  described  It  as  a  lawyer's 
quarrel  and  one  blown  out  of  proportion  In 
the  press. 

He  has  not  had  an  ojjen  news  conference 
since  that  time. 


(Prom  the  Amarillo.  Tex.,  Sunday  News- 
Globe,  June  10.  1962] 
Freeman  Legal  Threat  Against 
Paper  Is  Seen 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
has  Intimated  that  he  will  take  legal  action 
against  this  newspaper  as  a  result  of  a  story 
on  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 

The  Implied  threat  was  contained  in  a 
letter  written  last  week  by  Freeman's  execu- 
tive assistant  and  directed  to  a  Washington 
correspondent. 

Thomas  R.  Hughes,  author  of  the  letter, 
stated  that  counsel  for  the  Secretary  had 
advised  Freeman  that  a  statement  In  the 
Amarillo  Sunday  News-Globe  of  May  6  con- 
stitutes libel  against  him. 

Hughes  did  not  say  that  court  action 
would  be  taken,  but  asked  Vernon  Louviere, 
reporter  of  the  story  In  question,  for  com- 
ment In  writing  "before  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther with  this  matter." 

At  issue  are  three  paragraphs  included  in 
the  story  which  said  Freeman  rejected  In 
May  1961  an  adverse  report  on  Billie  Sol  Estes 
and  ordered  that  a  "clean"  one  be  submitted 
In  its  stead. 

Louviere  had  attributed  the  Incident  to  "a 
highly  reliable  source."  The  source  has  not 
been  divulged. 

The  three  paragraphs  at  issue  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Meanwhile,  from  a  highly  reliable  source, 
it  was  learned  that  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  rejected  In  May  1961,  an  ad- 
verse report  on  Estes  who  was  being  con- 
sidered for  appointment  to  the  National  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Committee. 


1962 
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"Pr*«man,  acoordlnf  to  the  ■ouro*,  Mat 
the  report  back  and  ordered  that  a  'olean'  one 
be  turned  In  In  Ita  atead.  BitM  WM  ap> 
pointed  to  the  poet  8  months  later,  reap- 
pointed laet  November,  and  reelgned  after 
hU  arreet  by  the  FBI  on  multiple  fraud 
charges. 

"The  adverse  report  on  Bates  covered  his 
1853  activities  In  connection  with  farm  stor- 
age facility  loan  program  as  well  as  other 
subsequent  financial  transactions  with  the 
Department." 

In  his  letter,  Hughes  said  the  information 
contained  In  these  three  paragraphs  Is 
"totally  and  a>mpletely  false." 

Hughes  continued:  "It  would  appear  from 
examination  of  laws  of  libel  In  the  State  of 
Texas  that  there  are  two  basic  considera- 
tions In  a  libel  suit.  1.  That  a  publication 
about  a  public  officer  to  be  libelous  per  se 
must  be  of  such  character  as,  if  true,  would 
subject  him  to  removal  from  office.  3.  That 
a  false  statement  of  fact  concerning  a  public 
officer,  even  If  made  in  a  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  public  concern,  is  not  privUeged  as 
fair  comment. 

"Both  of  tl^iese  points  are  applicable  in 
this  case,"  be  added. 

The  Olobe-Kews  papers  Initiated  their  In- 
vestigation of  Estes  before  the  story  became 
of  statewide  Interest.  The  Amarillo  Dally 
News  was  the  first  daily  paper  to  write  of 
Estes  and  hint  that  all  was  not  rosy  with 
the  Pecos  tyco<3n. 

Publisher  &.  B.  Whlttenburg  said  the 
papers  first  became  Interested  In  Estes  when 
It  was  rumortd  that  he  had  an  interest  in 
Superior  Manufacturing  Co.  here,  and  that 
his  anhydrous  ammonia  tank  deals  were 
suspicious. 

"From  the  very  start  of  our  investigation 
it  appeared  tliat  a  lot  of  people  In  our  cir- 
culation territory  were  going  to  be  hurt," 
he  said.  "Since  that  time  we  have  used  all 
resources  at  our  command  to  Inform  our 
readers." 


EXPANSION  OP  OUR  TRADE  WITH 
THE  FREE  COUNTRIES  OP  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interest,  not  only  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent, but  of  all  Americans,  will  be 
served  by  expanding  our  trade  with  the 
free  countries  of  the  world, 

I  believe  that  firmly. 

But  I  also  believe  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  trading  is  an  ex- 
change. 

If  we  are  going  to  accept  in  our  mar- 
kets the  goods  foreign  countries  want  to 
export — goods  that  are  competitive  with 
our  products — then.  In  exchange  we 
must  insist  that  they  allow  our  prod- 
ucts— on  which  we  can  be  competitive — 
to  enter  their  markets. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  trade — a 
fair  exchange,  arrived  at  by  bargaining. 

I  am  concerned — and  I  think  we  should 
all  be  concerned — over  what  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  propose  as  far  as 
agricultural  products  are  concerned. 

What  they  propose  is  clearly  intended 
to  exclude  our  poultry,  for  example,  from 
their  markets. 

I  mention  i>oultry  In  particular  because 
almost  three  million  farmers  produce 
poultry  and  eggs.  In  fact,  the  largest 
agricultural  source  of  cash  income  in  my 
State  last  year  was  from  the  poultry 
business— broilers,  eggs,  and  chicken 
products  generally.  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
still  produced  more  generally  than  any 
other  farm  product. 


Poultry  and  egffs  an  the  third  most 
Important  aouroe  of  oath  farm  Income, 
exceeded  only  by  red  meats  and  dairy 
products. 

Poultry  and  eggs  provide  more  farm 
income  than  wheat,  more  than  cotton, 
more  than  com,  more  than  tobacco. 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  being  produced 
with  price-supported  grain,  but  without 
subsidy  or  support  themselves. 

And  they  are  being  produced  so  eflfl- 
clently  that  our  chickens  and  our  turkeys 
can  be  processed,  packaged,  shipped 
overseas,  and  sold  competitively  with 
poultry  produced  there. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  last  year  we  exported  236  million 
pounds  of  poultry.  That  was  3  percent 
of  our  production.  I  understand  we  are 
now  exporting  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
of  our  production. 

This  238  million  pounds,  which  we  ex- 
ported last  year,  was  5  times  as  much 
as  we  shipped  abroad  In  1958.  That  Is 
how  fast  the  demand  for  our  poultry  has 
grown.  Three-fourths  of  this  increase 
went  to  Western  Europe — to  the  coun- 
tries that,  having  gained  access  to  our 
markets,  now  propose  to  close  their  mar- 
kets to  our  poultry. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  our  farmers  to 
be  denied  markets  because  they  have  be- 
come too  efficient  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete? 

Such  a  policy  contradicts  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
is  based.  It  contradicts  the  principle  on 
which  the  Common  Market  Itself  is 
based. 

Such  a  policy  would  Insulate  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  from  competition 
and  put  them  in  a  position  to  develop 
and  expand  production  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  justified. 

This  is  no  way  to  bring  about  the  best 
allocation  of  the  free  world's  resources, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  Its 
peoples. 

If,  by  our  inaction,  we  allow  such  a 
policy  to  become  effective,  we  will  cause 
incalculable  harm  not  only  to  the  poul- 
try Industry,  but  to  American  agriculture 
and  our  whole  economy. 

It  Is  apparent  that  unless  we  have  a 
bargaining  tool,  we  have  little  chance  to 
prevent  exclusionary  devices,  such  as 
variable  import  levies,  being  imposed 
against  our  products. 

The  President  told  us: 

We  mean  to  see  to  It  that  all  reductions 
and  concessions  are  reciprocal — and  that  the 
access  we  gain  is  not  limited  by  the  use  of 
quotas  or  other  restrictive  devices. 

Secretary  Freeman  said: 

We  m\ist  make  certain  that  any 
swap  •  •  •  Includes  assurance  that  rea- 
sonable terms  of  access  will  be  provided  for 
our  agricultural  products. 

The  arrangements  so  far  have  not 
guaranteed  that  the  poultry  producers  in 
my  State  will  have  reasonable  access 
to  the  markets  they  have  developed  for 
their  products  In  Western  Europe. 

However,  the  way  has  been  kept  open 
for  continuing  negotiations. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  provide  our 
negotiators  with  the  leverage  necessary 
to  bargain  effectively  on  behalf  of  our 
farmers  and  particularly  our  poultry 
producers. 


In  my  State  of  Alabama  poultry  and 
eggs  account  for  a&.8  percent  of  the  In- 
come from  all  farm  oommodltlee. 

I  am  sure  the  Senators  from  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  Qeorgia  will  be  glad  to 
verify  that  poultry  and  eggs  account  for 
over  a  third  of  the  farm  commodity  in- 
come in  their  State. 

I  may  say  that  Georgia  is  the  largest 
producer  of  poultry  products  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  Up  in  Delaware,  the 
figure  Is  57  percent. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  Hampshire  that  36  per- 
cent of  the  farm  commodity  income  in 
their  State  comes  from  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  my  fellow  Senators  from  Maine  that 
the  figure  in  their  State  Is  37  percent, 
and  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts 
that  25  percent  of  the  income  from  farm 
products  in  their  State  is  from  poultry 
and  eggs. 

I  could  go  through  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Even  when  the  percentage  is  not 
so  high,  the  dollar  figure  is  often  im- 
pressive. In  Iowa,  for  example,  where 
poultry  and  eggs  account  for  8.2  percent 
of  the  income  from  farm  commodities, 
that  still  adds  up  to  $152  million. 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  agricultural  Income  in  this 
country. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  the  Indus- 
try, it  is  not  asking  favors.  And  I  am 
not  asking  favors  for  it. 

But  it  expects  fair  treatment. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  poultry  and 
eggs,  along  with  our  other  agricultural 
products,  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  they  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis 
without  hand  cap  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  which  shows  the  in- 
come from  poultry  and  eggs  in  each 
State  of  the  Union  and  their  percentage 
of  all  commodities  for  each  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Figures  from  Farm  Income  (o  supplement  to 
the  Farm  Income  Situation  for  July  1961 ) 
issued  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
USDA,  August  1961 
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Figures  from  Farm  Income  (a  supplement  to 
the  Farm  Income  Situation  for  July  1961) 
issued  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
USD  A.  August  1961 — Continued 
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CORPORATE  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  June  14  carries  an  ex- 
cellent "News  Roundup"  article  on  cor- 
porate foreign  investment.  This  article 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  Interested 
in  tax  equity,  in  the  prevention  of  the 
wholesale  movement  of  our  industries  to 
Europe,  and  in  the  short-run  correction 
of  our  balance   of   payments. 

Several  interesting  points  are  brought 
out — and  bear  in  mind  the  comments  are 
those  of  businessmen  who  are  interested 
in  expanding  their  oversea  operations, 
particularly  manufacturing  abroad  in 
allegedly  low -cost  countries. 

It  is  said  in  this  article: 

A  handful  of  companies  have  delayed  new 
plant  plans  until  they  can  »ee  how  C' n- 
gresBlonal  tax  debatei  come  out.  But  the 
great  majority  are  pushing  ahead. 

It  Ia  alfto  fltated: 

Almoct  exactly  half  the  companies  surveyed 
stiy  they  probably  will  cut  back,  or  at  least 
gr)  alow,  on  foreign  cnpUal  spending  In  19C3 
and  future  yearn  if  these  provisions  become 
Uw 

This  article  ttrlU  us  two  thlnKs.  Flrat, 
taxation  i(}c»  play  a  part  In  forclun  In- 
vrstmmt  decisions,  and  a  more  equitable 
method  of  taxing  forelun  operations  will 
slow  down  those  who  are  moving  Int^; 
foreign  area«  In  order  to  avoid  or  evade 
proper  US,  taxation.  The  bill  before 
the  Finarice  Committee  will  rwt  materi- 
ally ufTect  legitimate  foreign  operatlonn, 
particularly  those  which  serve  our  export 
markets 

It  1«  contended  by  those  quoted  In  this 
article  that  a  tightening  of  our  now 
rather  loose  taxation  of  foreign  opera- 
tions will  not  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
contended  that  "In  the  long  run  the  dol- 
lars their  foreign  plants  return  to  the 
United  States  in  dividends  far  out- 
number the  dollars  sent  out  of  the  United 
States  to  get  them  into  operation." 
Now,  this  may  be  true.  The  "long  run" 
period  is,  according  to  some  Treasury 
calculations,  about  12  to  15  years.  This 
is  too  long.  We  need  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  in  a  much 
shorter  period. 


The  enactment  of  the  foreign  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  administration  will  result 
in  greater  tax  equity  as  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  operations.  This 
would  have  a  marked  effect  on  certain 
operations,  particularly  those  which  have 
been  drawn  overseas  by  the  lure  of  low 
taxes  in  tax  haven  countries.  There  will 
be  little  effect  on  those  who  are  operating 
without  resort  to  tax  avoidance  schemes. 

The  wholesale  export  of  jobs  overseas 
will  be  slowed  down.  Tlie  export  of 
commodities  will  not. 

The  short-run  balance  of  payments 
will  be  helped  by  the  slowdown  in  the 
outflow  of  capital  fund.s  and  by  the 
stepped-up  inflow  of  earnings  from  exist- 
ing foreign  operations.  Whether  the 
long-run  situation  will  be  materially  af- 
fected is  subject  to  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  read  this  article  and  that  each  one 
will  draw  his  own  conclusions,  bearing 
in  mind  that  any  group  of  taxpayers  will 
generally  try  to  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  any  situation  which  will  allow 
them  to  continue  to  e.scape  proper  tax- 
ation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
ma  rk.=^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Companies  Boost  OtJTLAYS  Sh*rply  for 
Their  Foreign  Pl.ants — But  M.^ny  Plan  To 
Cm  B.^cK  Later  if  Congress  Taxes  More 
OF     Overseas     Profits — Doixar     Outflow 

ARCrMFNT 

-Spending  by  U  S  corj-oratlons  to  build  or 
expand  forelsn  plants  will  shoot  up  sharply 
this  year — no  matter  what  happens  to  the 
Kennedy  administration's  proposals  to  tax 
more  of  the  future  profits  these  plants  may 
earn 

But  If  the  House-passed  limited  tax  revi- 
sion bill  becomes  law  In  Its  present  form — 
an  Incre.tslnsly  ch.inry  propoeltlon — many 
companies  sny  thev  will  nirtall  or  flow  down 
their  forrien  Rpendlr:^  In  H*ai  nnd  Inter  years. 
The  result,  many  buiiliie«(im»-n  inxUt,  would 
In  the  end  be  to  dnmrtK**  ftjrlher  the  Nation's 
bttlance-of-jinymTif"  position  KxscutlVM 
iinanlmounlv  coritend  that  In  the  long  run 
the  d"ll(ir»  fheir  forelun  pliini*  return  to  tb« 
tJriit^-d  HtstPii  iti  dividends  far  outnumber 
the  dollar*  'ent  out  nt  ihf  t7nlt«d  0tat«s  to 
girt  th^m  Into  '(peril 'ton 

Thfm«  sre  the  mnln  polnu  made  by  sxeru- 
tivss  of  mors  thsn  r>0  leu'lirw/  ''ori-offiM'-ns, 
qii/rled  hy  ttie  Wiill  f.tre«'t  Joiirmil  (ti  thHr 
rofripntileie'  for«'l«n  •{/"iidlfc/  iilnri*  l»t  ll^ht 
of  ih«  pendlriK  mx  bill  WiMi  iw/on"  itnpor- 
tsnt  exruptlons,  the  bill  would  trmkf  pfiflts 
of  th«  foreign  •ubaldlarlfii  nt  t;  K  r-  rp'.fii. 
tlons  sublect  Uj  U  H  tax  us  hm.it  if.  ttii-y  .irs 
earned  ITnder  current  luw  ihft^c  {nrf.i/ji 
eKrnliiK«  are  not  tassd  until  they  ure  orounb' 
home   its  dividends   to   the   jjitrfru   rcmiiiUiy 

BILLS   PKOHi'KCTS 

The  businessmen's  assessments  of  the  bill's 
nicely  Impact  on  future  foreign  Investment 
are  necessarily  tentative,  of  course  The  tax 
revision  bill  Is  caught  In  a  legislative  log- 
Jam,  and  some  Washington  experts  think  It 
stands  slightly  less  than  an  even  chance  of 
becoming  law  this  year.  Even  If  It  does,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  Is  now 
studying  the  bill,  is  lUtely  to  soften  Its  rules 
for  taxation  of  foreign  profits,  perhaps  mak- 
ing them  apply  almost  solely  to  nonmanu- 
facturlng  U.S.  subsidiaries  established  In 
countries  with  very  low  tax  rates — so-called 
tax-haven  operations.  And  even  If  the 
bill  passes  In  Its  present  form.  It  would  not 
take  effect  until  1963. 


There's  nothing  tentative,  ho'.vever.  about 
business  plans  for  foreign  capital  spending 
this  year.  A  handful  of  compunles  have  de- 
layed new-plant  plans  until  ihcy  can  see 
how  the  coagrcssiuual  tax  debates  come  out. 
But  the  great  majority  are  pushing  ahead 
wltli  heavy  expenditures  to  cash  In  on  new 
market  oppuriuniiies  overseas  or  to  supply 
the  Increasing  wants  of  their  existing  foreign 
customers. 

Among  48  compr.nies  that  gave  some  com- 
parison of  their  19G2  foreign-plant  budgets 
with  last  year's  fpendin;;,  25  said  they  will 
raise  outlays.  Another  13  said  they  will 
spend  at  least  as  mucli  as  In  1961.  Only  10 
planned  to  reduce  foreign  capit-il  outlays, 
and  most  of  these  specified  the  tax  bill  was 
no  part  of  the  reason;  generally  they  said 
they  simply  had  completed  major  projects 
last  year  and  were  not  yet  ready  to  start  new 
ones  as  large. 

GULF,    ALCOA    RAISE    OtTTLATS 

Moreover.  17  companies  that  gave  rpeclflc 
dollar  figures  plan  to  spend  a  total  of  about 
$360  million  for  foreign  plants  and  equip- 
ment this  year — up  more  than  43  percent 
from  around  $251  million  In  1961.  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  Is  raising  Its  foreign  plant  spending 
to  $91  million  this  year,  against  $68  milUou 
In  1961,  with  much  of  the  Increase  gclng  for 
new  refineries  In  Denmark  and  Holland. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  will  shell  out  $39 
million  abroad  this  year,  against  only  i6 
million  last  yar;  much  of  the  1962  money 
win  go  to  an  Australian  concern  In  which 
Alcoa  has  a  51  percent  Interest,  to  speed 
construction  of  an  Integrated  aluminum 
complex  estimated  to  cost  $100  million 
eventually. 

Such  rises  come  on  top  of  a  sharp  Increa-oe 
In  oversea-plant  spending  last  year.  While 
figures  are  not  complete,  the  US  Commerce 
Department  has  estUnat€d  US.  companies 
spent  over  $4.5  billion  for  foreign  plant  and 
equipment  In  1961.  up  more  than  20  percent 
from  1960.  That  contrasts  with  a  3  6  percent 
decline  last  year  In  spending  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  In  the  United  StJites  which 
totiUed  $34  4  billion.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment oriijlnally  estimated  1962  foreign- 
plant  spending  would  hold  at  the  1961  level, 
but  these  estimates  were  published  la??  Sep- 
tember and  so  do  not  Include  the  latest 
plans. 

Rltlng  n:\]i"  of  existing  foreign  plnnfjv  are 
powering  much  I't  the  expansion  Olllet'e 
Co.  of  Boston,  f"r  Instance.  I*  ritlKlriK  l'« 
foreign  plant-bultding  budg<*t  to  $13  mtliloi) 
this  ysftr  front  $0  riiUllon  in  1901,  prinripnKy 
for  a  new  plant  In  Au'itrslls  srid  new  cnpnt  ■ 
Ity  ;ii  CJrrtniiny      In  Ix/th  nrunit.  s  afyikf^ntitu 

ni  •■       'l(fii,i  tid     h;it:     'iU'«lrlpj)e<l     Ihf    CHpii'My 

I. !     ;,■<■(•[,(     r  ,iMII'  I'C 

ClUrKiMO  THE  (OMMOM   MARKrV 

Entirely  n«w  vonturs*  ar«  ofun  motiviit«d 
either  by  lh<«  d«i>lr«  u>  grl  btrhlnd  Um  t»riil 
wall  of  fhc  Kurop«?iifi  C'/fintmti  Market  or  by 
the  lur*-  of  uiitni^prd  xil**  pro«i>*cts  In  un- 
derdevi-l'/pftd  HrfHti  Pittsburgh  I'late  OIubh 
Co,  will  bull']  u  plant  in  Holland  this  yi-.ir 
iKid  two  In  Italy  B<jth  nrc  Common  Market 
'ountries  and.  says  Dttvld  (J.  tliU,  president, 
we  can  I  get  into  It  (the  Common  Market  i 
from  the  United  States"  The  Commerce 
Department's  1961  survey  eutimated  lust 
year  s  new-plant  spending  by  US.  companies 
In  the  six  Common  Market  countries  rose 
more  than  50  percent  over  1960 

In  less-developed  areas.  Firestone  Tire  & 
Uubber  Co  Is  negotiating  .o  build  ThaUand's 
first  tire  plant,  while  new  detergent  plants 
scheduled  for  Malaya  and  Thailand  will 
help  push  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.'s  1962  for- 
eign capital  spending  to  $17  million,  from 
$12  million  last  year.  Latin  America  Is  get- 
ting considerable  attention,  too.  General 
Motors  Corp  is  completing  a  sheet  metal 
stamping  plant  needed  to  launch  General 
Motors  Argentina,  S.A..  Into  production  of 
a  new  type  of  Chevrolet  this  fall. 


1962 
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These  projects  also  continue  an  estab- 
lished trend.  The  Commerce  Department 
estimates  1961  Latin -American  plant  spend- 
ing by  U.S.  companies  Jumped  40  percent 
over  1960  while  outlays  in  Asia  and  other 
underdeveloped  areas  also  rose. 

For  several  companies,  heavy  overseas 
spending  this  year  also  is  dictated  by  long- 
range  programs  launched  some  time  ago  and 
now  in  full  swing.  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1960 
began  a  $226  nriilllon  program,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  mid-1963,  to  raise  the  car  and 
Uuck  producing  capacity  of  Its  British  sub- 
sidiary 50  percent.  Last  year  It  also  kicked 
off  a  $125  million  program,  to  end  late  this 
year,  for  a  60  percent  Increase  In  capacity  of 
its  German  subsidiary. 

On  all  these  programs,  the  Kennedy  tax 
program  so  far  is  having  only  a  marginal 
effect.  Reed  Roller  Bit  Co  ,  of  Houston,  has 
decided  to  delay  construction  of  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion plant  In  Holland,  which  had  been  sched- 
uled to  start  later  this  year,  until  It  can  "fee 
how  things  settle  out,"  says  John  Maher, 
president.  But  nearly  all  other  executives 
queried  say  1962  spending  plans  are  far  too 
advanced  to  be  delayed  now.  whatever  Con- 
gress does. 

WHAT    BILL    WOULD    DO 

In  future  yeirs.  however,  the  impact  of  the 
tax  bill  could  be  much  greater  In  the  event 
that  It  passes  Congress  with  Its  present  for- 
eign-tax provisions  Intact.  Basically,  the 
blU  provides  that  earnings  of  an  oversea 
manufacturing  subsidiary  of  a  US  company 
will  be  subjec'.  to  U.S.  tax  In  tK»  year  earned, 
unless  reinvested  In  the  business  or  In  an 
underdeveloped  country  within  3  months  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year.  Earnings  of  a 
nonmanufacturlng  subsidiary  could  escape 
taxation  only  If  reinvested  in  an  underde- 
veloped country;  they  would  be  taxed  If 
used  to  flnar.ce  a  new  plant  In  an  Indus- 
Ulallzed  natlim,  such  as  one  of  the  Common 
Market  countries.  Earnings  from  rents,  roy- 
alties. copyrlKhts.  or  patents  abroad  would 
be  taxed  no  matter  where  or  liow  they  were 
reinvested. 

Almost  fXictly  half  the  companies  fur- 
veyed  say  th(  y  probably  will  cut  back,  or  at 
least  go  slow,  on  foreign  capital  spending 
in  1963  and  'ulure  years  if  these  provisions 
t>ecome  law  They  Include  such  names  as 
Coca-Cola  Co  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co  ,  both 
among  the  most  active  firms  In  foreign  plant 
building 

The  principal  reason  foreign  outlay*  might 
bo  curbed.  e«»cutlvss  s«y.  Is  that  most  foreign 
cdpiul  efperdltures  are  financed  out  of  re- 
tained ux-f-ee  prontii  of  rtUtlng  foreign 
plsnu  or  ssles  subsidiaries,  usually  saved 
over  a  p^rrux  of  years  ho.  say*  Michel  Ber- 
gnror,  airtcUtT  of  overall  op«-»tlons  f<jf  Can- 
ii'm  K\»clTle  Co  ,  If  the  tsx  bill  Is  jiMsed  »n 
lu  prstent  f  ^rm.  '  w«  Just  wouldn't  h*ve  as 
much  money  U>  s|>end  '  on  turtitn  pl»nU 
in  the  (utur«  Cannon,  a  Ia»  Angelee  m«li«r 
of  electrical  connectors,  is  sj>endlng  $a  mil- 
lion this  yt>*T  tor  additional  manuf»clurlng 
facilities  in  Japan  and  Englond 

WHr.SK    MOWHT    CUUWM    FmOM 

Of  $6  billion  upent  by  VA  amcernt  In 
1060  for  foriMgn  plants  and  equipment  and 
other  assets,  the  Commerce  Oepartment  esti- 
mates, some  $2  9  billion  came  from  retained 
profits  and  depreciation  allowances  of  the 
foreign  plants  themselves.  Foreign  investors 
and  lenders  put  up  another  $1.1  billion,  while 
only  $1  billion,  or  20  percent  of  the  total, 
was  sent  abroad  from  the  United  States. 
For  some  companies,  the  proportion  of  for- 
elgn-plant-bulldlng  funds  derived  from  for- 
eign sourcei;  goes  even  higher;  Armco  Steel 
Corp,  says  90  percent  of  the  money  It  spends 
overseas  Is  raised  overseas. 

Many  executives  also  charge  that  the  tax 
bill  would  make  their  oversea  operations 
leiss  competitive  with  foreign-owned  plants, 
thereby  lesf:enlng  their  Incentive  to  set  up 
shop  abroad.    U  the  tax  bill  passes  "we  won't 


be  able  to  compete  as  well  with  manufac- 
turers abroad  because  theyll  have  a  better 
tax  structure  than  we  have,"  says  John  Por- 
ter finance  manager  of  Ampex  Corp..  Red- 
wO')d  City,  Calil.,  electronics  concern.  Many 
foreign  countries  have  lower  corporate  In- 
come taxes  than  the  United  States  and  also 
more   liberal  depreciation  allowances. 

In  addition,  several  companies  say  the 
suffer  taxes  provided  by  the  new  bill  would 
mean  their  foreign  plants  would  be  no  more 
profitable  than  their  U.S.  operations  And  If 
foreign  plants  "were  not  more  profitable 
than  domestic  ventures  we  might  as  well  stay 
at  home."  says  an  official  of  a  major  New 
York  chemical  company  which  plans  to  spend 
$10  to  $14  million  on  oversea  factories  this 
year,  against  $7  million  in  1961. 

BLOW    TO    THX    UNDEVELOPED' 

In  p.artlcular.  many  executives  insist,  they 
need  some  sort  of  tax  Inducement  to  offset 
the  risks  of  Investing  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  So,  they  say,  passage  of  the  tax 
bin  In  Its  present  form  would  cause  them  to 
cut  back  especially  sharply  on  new  plants  In 
these  poor  lands — even  thoueh  some  of  the 
bill's  provisions  seem  designed  to  spur  such 
investment. 

"The  tax  program  would  probably  elimi- 
nate even  consideration  of  expandlrg  in 
areas  such  as  India."  asserts  Albert  A  Korn- 
hauser.  treasurer  of  Controls  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, In  Chicago.  A  Midwestern  chemical  con- 
cern which  Is  reconsidering  planned  future 
expansion  In  southeast  Asia  and  Africa  be- 
cause of  the  tax  bill  says:  "There  must  be 
some  Incentives  to  expand  In  those  areas 
where  Investments  can  be  snuffed  out  quick- 
ly by  such  burdens  as  foreign  taxation 
and  political  disturbance — all  complicated 
enough  already  by  differences  In  language, 
customs,  currencies,  and  exchange  rates." 

This  Isn't  the  only  way  In  which  the  bill 
might  dofeat  Its  own  purpose,  businessmen 
warn.  In  part,  the  bill  U  designed  to  ease 
the  U.8  balance-of-payments  problem  by 
discouraging  businessmen  from  sending  dol- 
lars abroad  to  build  new  plants  The  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  refers  to  the  per- 
sistent excess  of  toUl  US.  spending,  lending, 
and  Investing  abroad  over  foreign  spending, 
lending,  and  Investing  In  the  United  States. 


them  to  build  foreign  plants  to  help  the 
economlee  of  friendly  nations.  Now,  com- 
plains F.  T.  Quirk,  assistant  secretary  of 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  these  Invest- 
ments "are  suddenly  regarded  In  Important 
Govern: nent  circles  as  being  highly  unde- 
sirable, detrimental  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  based  upon  selfish  motives." 


tennessean  favors  king- 
anderson  bill 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
an  interesting  letter  today,  written  on 
tablet  paper,  and  in  a  form  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  writer  of  the  letter,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  makes  a  simple 
point,  but  he  makes  it  in  a  very  telling 
way.    I  should  like  to  read  the  letter. 

Dear  Senator:  Long  before  my  recent  ill- 
ness I  was  for  the  King-Anderson  bill,  but 
since  I  received  a  hospital  blU  for  $1,678,  I 
am  now  strongly  for  it. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R  10788)  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Aericultural  Act  of  1956. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H  Con.  Res.  493)  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  correction  in  said 
resolution.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


r   *  O.B  BALAWCX  OF  PATMTNT 

But  severnl  companies  cite  detailed  figures 
to  prove  thst  their  foreign  plants  over  the 
years  return  far  more  dollars  to  the  United 
8tst«s  than  they  take  out  Procter  *  Gamble 
Co  the  big  sospmaker,  says  It  sent  only  $11 
million  sbrosd  fo  build  planu  durln«  the 
decade  of  the  19(W's,  with  the  rest  of  the  In- 
vostment  coming  from  frrrelirn  sfnirres  rhir- 
Ing  the  sanM  p<»rlod.  ssys  Desn  FlU,  s  P  A 
O  vice  president,  th«ie  planu  sent  ta^k 
$47  million  In  dividends  Alw>  he  say*  thry 
bought  $247  million  worth  of  raw  materials 
from  the  United  MtaUs 

Du  Pont  Co  ssr«  that  In  the  10  years 
ended  In  IMl  lU  ff/relgn  f>perstlonB  r<'turned 
$1  380  million  more  to  the  Unltetl  Butes 
than  th#y  took  out  Further,  It  forecasu 
a  surplus  of  about  WOO  million  In  the  next 

6  years 

Many  companies,  of  cotiree.  Including  some 
of  the  Nation's  biggest,  say  tax  considera- 
tions are  only  a  minor  factor  In  planning 
foreign  plants,  and  will  have  little  ef- 
fect on  their  future  investments.  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.,  which  oper- 
ates 16  plants  in  14  foreign  countries,  says 
the  tax  bill  will  "affect  us  only  In  a  minor 
way  "  General  Electric  Co.,  which  has  30 
planU  In  11  foreign  countries,  indicates  It 
would  not  let  higher  taxes  stand  In  the  way 
If  It  decided  building  a  plant  was  the  only 
way  to  sell  OE  products  In  a  country  with 
a  high  tariff  wall  or  other  stiff  restrictions 
on  ImFwrts. 

But  even  these  companies  grumble  bit- 
terly about  the  tax  bUl.  They  charge  that 
the  Government  for  many  years  encotu-aged 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
HOUSE  BILL  10788 
Mr  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  coming  over 
from  the  Hou*e  of  R€pre»entAtlvc8  and 
a«k  for  lU  immediate  coiMlderatlcn. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICZR.  The 
concurrent  re»olutlon  will  be  «Uted. 
The  lerl«latlve  clerk  read  a$  foUowi: 
Re»nlveA  hy  tht  HouM  Of  Reprt tentative* 
(thf  Henate  concurrini/} .  Thsl  in  the  enroU- 
m«nt  of  the  bill  (MR  107M>  to  amend  sec- 
lujn  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  oi  H»M. 
the  OetH  of  the  House  is  authorlr«d  ard 
directed  to  make  the  following  correction 
In  line  13,  on  page  1.  etrlke  out  '  afr»«- 
menu"  and  lna«rt  "ofreement". 

The  I'RKCIDINO  OPPICER     U  thert 

objection  to  the  pretent  corulderatlon  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^he  concur- 
rent resolution  <H.  Con.  R««.  4»3»  wa« 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


REGUI.ATION  OP  IMPORTS  OP  AG- 
RICULTURAL COMMODITIES  AND 
PRODUCTS  —  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10788)  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  I  ask  un&nimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  made  three  amendments  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  was 
merely  technical  to  correct  a  typographi- 
cal error  and  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  that  amendment. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  di- 
rected the  President  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments under  section  204  of  the  1956 
act  restricting  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties when  in  his  judgment  such  imports 
seriously  aflfect  domestic  producers. 
This  amendment  gave  the  President  no 
additional  authority  and  it  did  not  re- 
quire any  action;  but  members  of  the 
Conference  Committee  felt  that  it  might 
Interfere  with  the  textile  negotiations 
currently  being  conducted  under  section 
204.  Under  the  Conference  agreement 
the  Senate  would  recede  from  this 
amendment  with  the  recognition,  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  that  there  are 
other  commodities  that  are  being  seri- 
ously affected  through  excessive  imports 
and  that  the  President  should,  in  such 
cases,  take  action  under  section  204. 

The  third  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  action  taken  under  the  bill  should 
be  consistent  with  Trade  Agreements 
Acts  policy.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  felt  that  this  created  an 
indefinite  rule,  the  effects  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  under  the  Confer- 
ence Report  the  Senate  would  recede 
from  this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


may  not  proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which,  if  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  In  order,  which 
motion  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
Any  Senator  directed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  take  his  seat,  and  any  Senator  requesting 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  require  a  Senator  to 
take  his  seat,  may  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  chair,  which  appeal  shall  be  open  to 
debate." 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XIX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1481, 
Senate  Resolution  37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  37)  to  amend  rule  XIX  relative 
to  the  transgression  of  the  rule  in  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIX  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  debate)  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"4.  If  any  Senator,  In  speaking  or  other- 
wise. In  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
transgress  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  either  on  his  own  motion 
or  at  the  request  of  any  other  Senator,  call 
him  to  order:  and  when  a  Senator  shall  be 
called  to  order  he  shall  take  his  seat,  and 


ADVERSE  REPORTS  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced the  resolution,  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to  by  tlic  Senate,  along  with 
eight  other  proposed  rules  changes  early 
in  the  present  Congress. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  is.  first,  to  express  my  keen 
disappointment  that  the  other  proposed 
changes  In  the  rules  were  not  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
to  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  other  proposals. 
I  intend  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
need  for  modernizing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  as  the  occasion 
presents  itself  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is 
my  strong  conviction  that  the  present 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate  are 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
of  the  modem  world. 

I  reiterate,  for  perhaps  the  25th  time. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  statement 
that  the  Senate  is  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  entire  world  which  is  un- 
able to  act  when  its  majority  is  ready 
for  action.  This  may  well  have  been 
a  not  too  serious  defect  in  the  procedures 
of  this  body  in  the  old.  ea.^ytroing  days 
of  the  19th  century.  Today.  I  consider 
the  Senate's  procedures  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  constitutional  purposes  of 
this  body.  In  my  judgment.  Congress 
has  clung  to  outmoded  customs  and  pre- 
rogatives which  should  have  disappeared 
before  World  War  I.  and  that  became  not 
only  antiquated  but  dangerous  with  the 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Congress  is  still  functioning  today 
pretty  much  as  it  did  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Its  machinery  is  cumbersome 
and  its  legislative  structure  old  and 
creaky.  The  Senate  is  still  thought  to 
be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Yet  we  spend  very  little  time 
deliberating  and  we  refuse,  even  in  the 
face  of  crises,  to  change  our  leisurely 
pace  or  to  forego  luxurj'  the  country  can 
no  longer  afford:  talkathons  which  bore 
the  voters  as  much  as  they  bore  our- 
selves. 

I  suggest  that  there  would  be  very 
little  talk  about  Presidential  grab  for 
power  or  Supreme  Court  usurpation  of 
power  if  Congress  were  on  its  toes  and 
exercising  its  jxiwers  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  expected  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  do. 

Madam  President,  these  views  are 
shared  by  others.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  interesting 


article  entitled  "Would  Kick  in  Pants 
Help?  The  President  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Aren't  Grabbing  Power,  but  Arc 
Filling  a  Vacuum  Left  by  Congress," 
written  by  Inez  Robb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1. ) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  with 
this  preliminary  statement.  I  should  like 
to  turn  to  each  of  the  eight  proposed 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  which  I  sub- 
mitted last  year,  which  were  unfavor- 
ably reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  Senate  Resolution  9.  which 
would  amend  rule  XXIV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  by  requiring 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  members 
of  a  committee  of  conference  should 
have  indicated  by  their  votes  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  bill  as  passed,  and  their 
concurrence  in  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Senate  on  the  matters  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  occasioned  the  appointment  of  the 
committee. 

The  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
reported  adversely  on  this  proposed 
chans^e  in  the  rules.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  dissented  from 
that  report  and  *as  of  the  viev  that  the 
objective  of  the  rule  was  desirable,  al- 
though its  application  should  be  broad- 
ened to  cover  all  conference  committee 
appointments  and  not  limited  to  cases 
where  rollcall  votes  had  been  held. 

In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  it  is  stated : 

In  the  vast  majority  of  Instances  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senate  conferees  on  the  basis 
of  their  seniority  on  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  in  conference  has  proven 
satisfactory. 

Madam  President,  it  is  quite  true  that 
at  any  one  session  there  are  very  few 
complaints  regarding  the  action  of  Sen- 
ate conferees,  but  this  is  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  conferees  usually 
do,  in  fact,  reflect  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  majority 
of  the  -subcommittee  is  in  error  when  it 
takes  the  position  that  ordinarily  the 
Senate  conferees  are  appointed  on  the 
ba.sis  of  their  seniority  on  the  committee. 
Actually,  that  is  done  by  very  few  of  the 
Senate  committees.  So  far  as  I  recall, 
the  Finance  Committee  is  almost  the 
only  one  from  which  Members  are  ap- 
pointed conferees  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
their  seniority.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  Finance  Committee  is  the  only  Senate 
committee  which  does  not  use  the  device 
of  subcommittees,  which  is  used  by  all 
other  committees  to  expedite  proposed 
legi.'^lation.  On  all  the  committees  on 
which  I  serve — the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service — it  has 
been  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 
appoint  as  Senate  conferees,  not  the 
senior  members  of  the  full  committee, 
but  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  first  instance  and  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee. 

Likewise,  in  those  three  committees  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  have  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee,  assuming  that  he 
favored  the  proposed  legtslatlon.  or,  if 
not,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
if  he  favored  the  proposed  legislation, 
act  as  floor  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
when  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  it  has 
been  customary  to  appoint  as  Senate 
conferees  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  whatever  proportion  the  two 
parties  may  be  represented  on  the  sub- 
committee itself. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  ques- 
tion the  factual  basis  of  th?  subcom- 
mittee's adverse  report  on  the  proposed 
rule  change  which  would  require  a 
majority  of  Senate  conferees  to  have 
evidenced  by  votes  concurrence  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  which  occasioned 
the  conference. 

I  may  note  for  the  record  that,  in 
1960,  when  the  resolution  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  it  was  co- 
sponsored  by  20  Senators  and  in  this 
Congress  8  Senators  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee urging  favorable  action  on  the 
proposal — which  in  itself  indicates  the 
existence  in  this  body  of  a  substantial 
opinion  that  such  a  change  in  the  rule 
Is  required. 

Actually,  the  precedents  set  forth  in 
the  volume  on  Senate  procedure  make 
it  very  clear  indeed  that  if  objection  is 
raised  by  any  Senator  to  the  appoint- 
ment as  conferees  of  Members,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  showed  by  votes  opposi- 
tion to  a  significant  portion  of  the  bill 
the  Senate  passed,  he  can  bring  about 
a  reconstituUon  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

In  my  judgment,  the  failure  ^o  report 
favorably  this  proposed  rule  hange  will 
make  it  necessary  for  a  number  of  us, 
who  are  determined,  to  the  extent  of  our 
capacity,  to  see  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's program  or  the  version  of  his 
program  which  the  Senate  will  eventu- 
ally adopt  will  be  effectively  represented 
in  conference,  to  raise  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  embarrassing  question 
against  a  proposed  slate  of  conferees 
when  a  majority  of  that  slate  has  indi- 
cated it  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Senate  bill  and  thus  cannot  be  expected 
to  represent  with  complete  .«;trength  the 
position  the  Senate  itself  ha^  taken  on 
such  measures. 

The  last  time  such  an  occasion  aro."=e 
was  several  years  ago.  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  LongI, 
who  is  recognized  by  all  Senators  as  one 
who  fights  for  his  beliefs,  complained 
about  the  composition  of  a  conference 
committee  hostile  to  the  Senate  views, 
and  he  brought  about  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed. 

If  this  proposed  rule  change  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  anticipated,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  Senators  who  in 
their  hearts  are  loyal  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate  would  constitute  a 
majority  of  those  chosen  to  serve  as 
Senate  conferees. 

Madam  President,  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  when  I  have  opposed  a 
position  taken  by  the  Senate,  It  is  dlfB- 
cult  for  me,  If  appointed  to  serve  In  the 
conference,  to  stand  up  effectively  for 
the  position  of  the  Senate. 


I  me:'ely  say  Uiatf  a  majority  of 
those  chosen  to  serve  as  advocates  should 
have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
Senate. 

I  regret  that  the  siUx;ommittee  did  not 
act  favorably  on  the  resolution. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  brief  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  resolution — it  appears 
on  page  5  of  the  report,  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Amendments  to  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate" — be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  reixDrt  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  9  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  members  of  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  shall  have  indicated  their 
concurrence  In  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Senate  on  the  matters  In  disagreement 
with   the  HouBC   of  Representatives. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  Instances  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senate  conferees  on  the  basis 
of  their  seniority  on  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  In  conference  has  proven 
satisfactory  Time  has  demonstrated  the 
pracUcal  value  of  the  general  application  of 
this  seniority  principle  by  the  Vice  President 
or  temporary  occupant  of  the  chair  In  mak- 
ing such  appointments.  Under  the  present 
procedure  the  Prealdlng  •  )ff  cer  holds  and  may 
exercise  discretion  to  depart  from  the  senior- 
ity rule,  or  even  go  outside  the  committee 
itself.  In  those  rare  instances  when  In  his 
Judgment  conferees  so  selected  would  more 
adequately  reflect  tlie  prevailing  views  of 
the  Senate  on  the  bill  in  conference. 

Any  conference  committee  appointment  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  upon  whatever  basis.  Is 
subject  to  challenge  by  any  Member.  In  which 
event  It  becomes  subject  to  confirmation  or 
rejection  by  the  Senate  Itself. 

It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that  there  are 
numerous  InsUnces  when  Senator?  have  de- 
clined to  .«erve  on  conference  committees 
l>ecaure.  In  good  conscience,  they  cculd  not 
support  provisions  of  a  bill  as  enacted  by  the 
Senate 

In  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee  the 
present  procedure  Is  satisfactory  to  the  great 
majority  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  no 
pressing  need  for  abandoning  It  has  been 
establlsheid 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  reports  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  unfavorably  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  subconunittee  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  either  logic  or  experience.  At  a  later 
date  I  shall  continue  my  remarks,  in  the 
hope  that  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
endorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!  or  myself  will  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  with  a  favorable  re- 
port. 

Madam  President.  I  turn  next  to  pro- 
posed Senate  Resolution  10.  which  would 
amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  so  as  to  permit  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  Is  in  session  unless  the  Senate 
or  the  committee  Itself  by  majority  vote 
should  deny  that  right. 

I  have  not  been  here  very  long,  but  in 
my  5*2  years  as  a  Senator  I  have  per- 
sonally witnessed  occasion  after  occa- 


'  Mr  Canwow  dissents  from  the  subcom- 
mittee report  on  8.  Res.  9.  Hts  individual 
views  on  thi»  resolution  are  presented  on 
p  29.  On  all  other  reiolutlons  discussed  In 
this  report  the  views  of  the  subcommittee 
are  unanimous. 


sion  when  unanimous  consent  was 
denied  to  committees  c<msider;nfe  impor- 
tant legislation  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
was  in  sessicm,  thus  delaying  for  weeks, 
and  sometimes  months,  the  reporting  to 
the  Senate  of  legislation  which  was  part 
of  the  administration's  program  or  part 
of  the  program  of  the  majority  lender 
at  that  particular  time. 

I  suggest  that  this  right  of  one  Sena- 
tor to  keep  all  Senate  committees  from 
attending  to  duty  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  It 
was  used  last  year  for  weeks  on  end  to 
keep  the  higher  education  bill  from 
coming  to  the  floor  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Thirteen 
times  the  Senate  committee  was  pre- 
vented from  considering  that  bill  while 
the  Senate  was  in  session  because  of 
objections  lodged  by  a  single  Senator. 

The  very  able  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  my  dear  friend  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY 1 ,  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  invidious 
procedure,  and  his  testimony  is  quoted 
in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  to 
which  I  have  already  referred. 

He  says  that  to  repeal  this  prohibition 
against  committee  meetings  except  by 
unanimous  request  "would  create  many 
additional  conflicts,  since  all  committers 
would  be  permitted  to  sit  at  their 
pleasure  while  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion. The  already  delayed  S^inate  pro- 
ceedings would  be  further  delayed  by 
prolonged  and  numerous  quorum  calls 
due  to  the  absences  of  Members  from 
the  floor  while  attending  committee  ses- 
sions. 

He  also  stated  that  a  change  in  the 
rules  would  "stretch  out  committee  hear- 
ings to  full  days  and  would  discoiorage 
attempts  to  compress  testimony  into  the 
morning  meeting  time." 

With  all  humiUty,  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  that  these  arguments  of  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  committee,  are  quite  unrealistic  and 
entirely  out  of  context  with  what  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  to  be  the 
fact.  Committees  would  still  attempt  to 
complete  hearings  by  noon.  No  more 
quorum  calls  would  result. 

Sena':ors  do  not  usually  come  to  the 
floor  any  more  to  participate  in  debate 
until  just  before  a  vote.  The  idea  of  a 
deliberative  body  sitting  here  and  de- 
bating from  time  to  time  important  mat- 
ters before  the  country  is  a  mj-th. 
Actually,  what  happens  is  that  Senators 
who  are  not  permitted  to  sit  In  commit- 
tee while  the  Senate  Is  in  session  do  not 
come  to  the  floor.  They  do  not  come 
near  the  floor.  They  go  back  to  their 
offices.  They  sign  their  mail.  They  see 
constituents.  They  even  leave  Washing- 
ton to  attend  to  matters  in  their  own 

Of Q foe 

I  suggest  that  it  is  absolute  folly  to  say 
that  by  permitting  one  Senator  to  pre- 
vent a  committee  from  meeting  we  are 
going  to  expedite  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    It  just  is  not  so. 

I  suggest  again,  with  all  humihly  and 
with  all  courtesy,  that  Senators  miss 
the  whole  point  in  thinking  they  are 
going  to  expedite  the  Senate's  business 
by  continuing  to  permit  one  Senator  to 
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prevent  all  commltteee  from  meeting 
during  Senate  sessions.  Quite  the  con- 
trary is  true.  Important  legislation  be- 
comes bogged  down  toward  the  end  of 
the  session  and  never  reaches  the  floor, 
or  reaches  the  floor  so  late  that  It  cannot 
be  given  adequate  consideration  before 
the  press  for  adjournment  Is  on  and 
Senators  want  to  go  home  to  campaign 
for  reelection  or  mend  fences. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  that,  be- 
fore this  session  is  much  older,  occasions 
will  arise,  as  they  did  last  year,  when 
needed  legislation  will  not  be  permitted 
to  be  considered  in  committees  because 
some  lone  Senator  who  is  opposed  to  the 
pending  legislation  will  refuse  unani- 
mous consent  to  permit  committees  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  Is  in  session.  I 
suspect  this  may  take  place  In  the  not 
too  distant  future.  I  think  this  Is  a 
great  shame,  and  I  regret  the  action  of 
the  full  committee  in  rejecting  this  pro- 
posed procediure  reform. 

I  now  turn  to  Senate  Resolution  12. 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  provided 
that  "imless  a  motion  to  read  the  Journal 
of  the  previous  day  is  made  and  passed 
by  a  majority  vote,  the  Journal  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  and  approved." 

Only  twice  in  my  service  here  has 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  been  re- 
quired, once  as  a  part  of  a  civil  rights 
filibuster,  when  it  took  5  hours,  and  once 
last  year,  when,  in  an  attempt  to  show 
how  a  single  Senator  could  hold  up  ac- 
tion for  an  imreasonable  length  of  time, 
I  myself  objected  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  reading  of  the  Journal 
be  dispensed  with,  and  after  45  minutes 
of  very  lucid  and  clear  reading  by  my 
friend  the  Journal  clerk,  I  relented,  and 
withdrew  my  objection  to  the  consent 
request,  dispensing  with  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  requirement  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  is  a  bit  of  old  fashioned,  out- 
mode4  nonsense  which  favors  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  does  not  want 
certain  business  transacted.  The  rule 
dates  from  the  days  before  we  had 
verbatim  records  of  the  prior  day's  pro- 
ceeding at  our  disposal.  The  reading 
of  the  Journal  has  only  one  purpose  to- 
day— to  prevent  the  Senate  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  expedition  and  con- 
sideration of  legislation  in  the  public 
Interest. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  should 
have  reported  unfavorably  on  this  pro- 
posed rule  change. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  reason  given 
by  the  subcommittee  for  refusing  ap- 
proval to  this  very  limited  but  obviously 
desirable  change,  which  would  remove 
a  minor  roadblock  to  expeditious  action 
In  this  body.  I  quote  in  full  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  subcommittee  report- 
ing adversely  on  the  proposed  change : 

The  fact,  as  noted  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
that  the  Indexes  to  the  Senate  Jovirnal  for 
the  past  40  yean  prior  to  the  Introduction 
of  Senate  Resolution  12.  and  Senator  Clark's 
Identical  resolution  of  the  prevloxis  Congress 
(S.  Res.  377),  show  no  similar  resolution  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  and  no  motion 
made  to  amend  the  present  rule  (sec.  1  of 
Rule    m    of    the    Standing    Rules    of    the 


Senate),  clearly  suggests  that  there  Is  no 
necessity  or  substantial  sentiment  for  such 
a  change. 

In  Other  words,  the  only  reason  they 
do  not  wish  to  agree  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  at  the  demand  of 
one  Member,  Is  that  no  Senator  pro- 
posed it  before  I  did.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  about  as  silly  a  reason  as 
could  be  given. 

Again  I  predict,  Madam  President,  that 
before  this  session  is  very  much  older 
there  again  will  be  objection  to  dispens- 
ing with  the  reading  of  the  Journal.  I 
suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  Journal 
clerk,  that  he  had  better  get  a  supply 
of  cough  drops  and  keep  his  voice  in 
shape,  because  I  suspect  that  he  will  be 
making  some  pretty  long  orations  before 
this  session  concludes  sometime  this 
fall. 

I  now  turn  to  the  proposed  Senate  Res- 
olution 13,  which  would  have  provided: 

Dtu-lng  the  consideration  of  any  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter,  any  Senator  may 
move  that  all  further  debate  under  the 
order  for  pending  business  shall  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  If 
such  motion,  which  shall  be  nondebatable, 
is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all  further  debate 
under  the  said  order  shall  be  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate,  and 
all  questions  of  germaneness  under  this 
rule,  when  raised,  including  appeals,  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  without  debate. 

I  know  that  since  time  immemorial 
there  has  been  no  rule  of  germaneness  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  this  is  the  only  legislative  body 
of  stature,  in  the  free  world  which  has 
no  power  to  control  the  diffuse  and  to- 
tally irrelevant  oratory  of  its  Members 
in  the  interests  of  expediting  considera- 
tion of  urgent  public  business. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  in  the  House 
Is  well  known.  In  all  the  legislative 
bodies  in  Western  Europe,  and  in  all  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  50  States,  parlia- 
mentary procedures  are  available  by 
which  nongermane  discussion  can  be 
prevented,  and  legislators  can  be  re- 
quired on  occasion  to  stick  to  the  busi- 
ness pending  before  the  body  for  dis- 
cussion. 

I  point  out  that  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  last  year,  when  I  kept  the 
records,  approximately  one-third  of  the 
oratory  in  the  Senate  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  was  totally  non- 
germane.  My  own  view  is  that  we  coxild 
operate  a  much  tighter  ship  if  we  were 
to  set  aside  certain  specific  hours  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  for  Senators 
to  come  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
speak  for  as  long  as  they  wished  to  speak 
on  any  subject  they  wished  to  discuss, 
when  they  would  not  be  interfering  with 
the  consideration  of  important  business. 

Only  2  or  3  days  ago  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies  was  under  considera- 
tion. The  Senate  was  close  to  a  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon.  A  large  majority  of  Sen- 
ators desired  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill  and  to  go  home  for  dinner.  Yet,  for 
about  45  minutes  a  totally  nongermane 
discussion  occurred  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  drugs — a  subject  in  which  a 
handful  of  Senators  were  keenly  inter- 


ested, and  all  other  Senators  had  to  sit 
around  until  those  Senators  were  ready 
to  stop  discussing  drugs  and  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

Obviously  Senators  who  wish  to  talk 
about  the  drug  bill  should  be  free  to  come 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  talk  about 
the  drug  bill,  whether  or  not  the  drug 
bill  is  the  matter  before  the  Senate,  but 

I  suggest  that  when  a  nongermane  dis- 
cussion intervenes  during  the  considera- 
tion of  an  important  bill  when  most 
Senators  wish  to  pursue  the  pending 
business  without  distraction,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  should  be  able  to  require 
that  further  discussion  be  germane. 

The  Senate  should  have  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness which  could  be  Invoked  by 
nondebatable  voting  whenever  a  major- 
ity thinks  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  and 
thereafter  all  nongermane  debate  could 
be  objected  to  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  during  which  the  pending  business 
is  under  consideration. 

If  the  motion  to  invoke  the  rule  were 
turned  down,  the  Senate  could  continue 
to  discuss  miscellaneous  subjects  for  as 
long  as  it  desired.  As  I  stated,  this 
would  be  a  nondebatable  motion,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  extended 
debate  as  to  whether  the  germaneness 
rule  should  be  applied. 

Again  I  predict  that  before  this  ses- 
sion is  very  much  older  we  shall  see  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  nonger- 
mane and  extended  remarks  will  be  msuie 
by  Senators  with  respect  to  pending  pro- 
posed legislation,  perhaps  not  with  the 
purpose  but  certainly  with  the  result  of 
delaying  indefinitely  and  perhaps  per- 
manently the  passage  of  proposed  legis- 
lation which,  under  orderly  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate,  would  be  voted  on. 

I  suggest  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
subcommittee  report  is,  quite  frankly, 
specious.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reasoning  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
set  forth  beginning  in  the  middle  of  page 

II  of  the  report  and  continuing  over  to 
the  top  of  page  12,  may  be  printed  In 
full  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  13  would  require  Sen- 
ate debate  on  any  pending  business  to  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate,  if  a  rule  of  germaneness  were  raised 
by  any  Senator  on  motion,  which  shall  be 
nondebatable  and  approved  by  majority  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  years  since  1922,  15  resolutions 
identical  or  very  similar  to  Senate  Resolution 
13  failed  to  obtain  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  clearly  indicates  a  predominant 
preference  to  retain  the  familiar  practice. 

The  precise  relevancy  of  an  argument  is  not 
always  perceptible.  One  need  only  visit  a 
Judicial  trial  in  any  law  court  to  perceive 
that  experienced  lawyers  frequently  differ  on 
the  issue  of  what  is  relevant  or  material  to 
the  case  at  hand.  To  muzzle  Members  by 
restricting  the  area  from  which  they  may 
draw  their  arguments  and  fortify  their  con- 
tentions is  repugnant  to  the  very  purpose  of 
the  Senate  as  a  forum  of  unrestricted  and 
free  discussion. 

Carved  in  stone  on  the  west  facade  of  the 
new  Senate  Office  Building  are  the  words 
"The   Senate   is   the  Living  Symbol  of  our 
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Union  of  Sfeatos."  *  Than 
meaningful,  symbollzizic  ■■ 
ocAUy  ataUng  In  eoaelM  %mm  tto  liiBtarle 
role  ot  the  Senate.  Th»  Senate  ta  more  fiUen 
a  National  Legislature.  Since  Vam  founda- 
tion of  our  Government  It  hu  heen  the  pro- 
tector of  free  epeeeh  and  taoman  rlgtata. 
Kadt  Senator  U  the  duly  elected  repreaent- 
atlve  of  hla  State  and  hie  oonstltueney,  be 
they  great  or  cmaO,  and  stands  equal  witti 


We  duNdd  liave  mon  eonfldenee  In  demo- 
cratic procedures  than  to  permit  «ti^  prac- 
tloee  to  contlmie.  Tlte  enonnoai  backlog  of 
publte  legiriattve  bortneas  abo«M  compel  ua 
to  expedite  eommlttee  action  on  important 
meaaorea  wliea  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  tile  oommlttee  are  ready  to  act. 

ICy  propoaal  would  permit  a  majority  of 
the  member*  of  any  staixllng  committee  to 
convene  committee  meettnga,  to  call  up  any 


his  colleagues  to  fonow  the  course  he  deema  f  matter  within  the  Juriadlction  of  the  oom- 


best  aulted  to  enhance  the  common  welfare. 
As  such,  be  ahould  be  free  to  speak  on  any 
subject. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  a  rule  of  germaneness, 
however  well  Intended,  would  work  in  prac- 
tice. Concepts  of  what  constitutes  germane- 
ness woald  differ  among  Members.  Senatora 
disposed  to  voice  thetr  views  on  any  topic  of 
public  concern  will  demand  the  right  to  be 
heard. 

Therefore,  ttie  auboommlttee  reports  Sen- 
ate Resolution  13  unfavoraMy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  not  comment 
further  on  the  reasoning  of  this  report. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  to  me  it  does  not 
make  any  sense.  I  hope  that  when  this 
somewhat  unsenatorial  comment  appears 
In  the  CONGRSSSIONAL  Rbcoro  It  wlU 
catch  the  eyes  of  my  colleagues  and  will 
cause  them  to  read  the  Insertion  I  have 
Just  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
I  have  a  pretty  firm  belief  that  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  may  agree  with  me. 

"n^e  argument  stated  against  the  pro- 
posal is  the  old-fashioned,  outmoded, 
obsolete,  ante  bellum  Civil  War  idea  that 
we,  as  Senators,  contribute  to  national 
policy,  to  the  playing  of  its  part  in  the 
legislative  process  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  stand  In  the  Senate 
and  "sound  off'  Indefinitely  about  any- 
thing which  comes  Into  our  heads. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  that  while 
this  may  have  made  Clay,  Calhoiui,  and 
Webster  great,  so  that  their  portraits  now 
hang  in  the  antechamber,  this  ts  not  the 
way  a  modem  legislative  body  should 
conduct  Its  business  In  a  complex  world 
full  of  the  many  Intricate  and  dlfBcult 
problems  which  confront  us  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Madam  President,  again  I  apologize  to 
my  colleagues  for  the  fact  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing my  views  perhaps  with  more 
heat  than  light,  but  this  Is  a  subject  on 
which  I  feel  very  strongly.  Indeed. 

I  now  turn  to  Senate  Resolution  14. 
which  would  establish  a  "bill  of  rights" 
for  Senate  standing  committees. 

I  now  read  from  the  statement  I  made 
before  the  subcommittee  at  the  time  tiie 
subcommittee  was  courteous  enough  to 
call  me  before  it,  when  my  resolutions 
were  under  consideration : 

The  proposal  would  permit  a  majority  of 
members  of  any  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  ( 1 )  to  convene  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee: (2)  to  consider  any  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  conmilttee;  and  (3) 
to  end  conunlttee  debate  on  a  given  measure 
by  moving  the  previous  question. 

The  ifi  Senate  standing  commltteea  vary 
enormously  In  their  recognition  of  demo- 
cratic procedures.  No  one  could  ask  for 
fairer  treatment  or  more  espeditloua  han- 
dling of  committee  business  than  occurs  in 
some  committees.  In  other  committees, 
howev«-.  it  is  weU  known  that  the  wUl  of 
the  majority  can  be  and  often  la  thwarted 
with  impunity. 
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>  Proposed  by  the  then  Senator  Ltkook  B. 
Johnson  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  OAce 
Building  Oommlaalon  on  Mu-.  ao,  1957. 


mlttee  for  consideration  at  any  meeting,  and 
to  move  the  previous  question  when  any 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  for  a 
total  of  5  hours  of  debate.  If  the  motion 
were  adopted  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee deslriixg  to  be  heard  on  any  at  the  lasuea 
on  which  the  previous  queation  had  been  or- 
dered would  t>e  allowed  to  speak  for  a  total 
of  W  mlnutea  before  the  amendment  or  blU 
was  brought  to  a  final  vote. 

The  proposed  rule  change  was  sup- 
ported in  statements  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  distinguished  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubercehI,  and  by 
Senators  Dottclas,  Gbtteking,  Moss,  and 
Pell.  It  fell  on  hostile  ground.  The 
suggestion  was  made  In  the  committee 
report  that  this  Is  a  matter  which  should 
be  left  to  each  Individual  committee  to 
decide  for  Itself — In  other  words,  home 
rule  for  committees.  I  was  a  great  advo- 
cate of  home  rule  in  my  days  as  mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  It  has  much  to  com- 
mend It.  However.  I  think  it  is  no  secret 
that  there  are  several  standing  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate  whose  chairmen 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittees. Such  a  chairman  Is  able  to 
exercise  his  authority,  and  sometimes 
does  exercise  his  authority  as  a  commit- 
tee chairman,  operating  under  rules  of 
his  own  or  rules  which  may  or  may  not 
be  In  print,  and  of  which  committee 
members  are  not  too  well  aware,  to  pre- 
vent the  expeditious  consideration  or  any 
consideration  of  legislation  believed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  shall  shortly  move,  in  all  the  com- 
mittees of  which  I  am  a  member,  for  a 
model  series  of  rules  for  those  commit- 
tees along  the  lines  I  have  indicated. 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  at  least  one  or  two 
of  such  committees  I  shall  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
adopt  model  rules  which  can  be  sent  to 
the  other  committees  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  do  likewise.  I  do  not  have 
much  hope  ttiat  that  will  work  in  the 
particular  committees  In  which  logjams 
exist  and  have  existed  for  years.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  Senate  itself  should  legislate  by 
means  of  a  change  in  the  Senate  rules. 

Madam  President,  I  now  turn  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  35,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted a  Senator  to  have  his  remarks 
printed  in  tiie  Record  in  large  type. 
whether  or  not  he  droned  through  a  50- 
page  text,  reading  every  word  of  it.  The 
subcommittee  said,  in  rejecting  the  sug- 
gestion, with  some  high  ethical  sense 
with  which  I  have  sympathy,  that  this 
might  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  pub- 
lic, because  if  the  address  appears  in 
small  print  the  country  knows  that  the 
Senator  did  not  read  It,  but  merely 
handed  it  in,  whereas,  at  present.  If  the 
address  appears  In  large  print,  the  coun- 


try knows  that  that  Setuitor  stood  on  the 
floor  and  deUTcred  tike  speech.  Pre- 
sumably the  iiupieaalon  xaSfht  get 
abroad  that  the  speecb  was  made  be- 
fore a  packed  Senate,  with  the  galleries 
filled  to  overflowing. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  a  pretty  naive 
ai^roach.  I  like  to  think  I  have  as  high 
an  ethical  sense  as  have  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. Time  after  tfine  I  have  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  read  the  first 
three  lines  and  ttie  last  three  lines  of  a 
long  speech  and  handed  it  to  the  Official 
Reporters.  The  next  morning  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
though  I  had  delivered  the  entire  speech. 
I  Uiink  this  practice  is  good  and  soimd 
and  salutary.  I  think  it  is  far  more  gen- 
eral than  many  like  to  admit. 

I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  this  pro- 
posed rules  change.  I  know  that  the 
time  of  Uie  Senate  would  be  almost  end- 
lessly wasted  if  the  present  rules  were 
relentlessly  enforced,  and  if  we  did  not 
wink  at  its  vl(^tion  every  day  the  Sen- 
ate meets.  I,  f<n-  one,  am  aware  that 
we  wink  at  its  violation,  but  I  would  Uke 
to  make  honest  men  out  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  so  that  I  could  get  back 
to  my  constituents  and  others  what  I 
wanted  them  to  see  in  the  Rbcoro  with- 
out having  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  2  or  3  hours  and  read  every 
word  of  a  long  speedi. 

This  Is  not  of  as  great  Importance  as 
the  other  rules.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
way  we  administer  the  present  rule  is  a 
fraud  on  the  public.  Either  we  should 
stop  what  we  are  doing  now.  or  change 
the  rule.  I  therefore  regret  that  the 
subcommittee  did  not  see  fit  to  approve 
Senate  Resolution  35. 

Madam  President,  I  now  turn  to  Senate 
Resolution  36,  which  would  have  changed 
rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  so  as  to  provide  that  when  any 
Senator  had  held  the  floor  for  more 
than  3  consecutive  hours,  an  objection 
to  his  continued  recognition  would  be  in 
order  at  any  time,  and  that  if  such  ob- 
jection were  made  tiie  Senator  would 
jrield  the  floor. 

I  advance  this  proposed  change  with 
considerable  trepidation,  in  view  of  pres- 
ent company,  who  are  listening  atten- 
tively to  my  address  in  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless.  I  have  the  strong  view  that 
this  would  be  a  salutary  change. 

In  my  experience  as  a  nisi  prius  lawyer 
accustomed  to  trying  cases  as  an  appel- 
late lawyer,  and  who  argued  in  his  day — 
some  years  ago.  to  be  sure — a  good  many 
complicated  cases  not  only  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  before  other  courts  of 
appeal  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
have  contended  that  if  one  cannot  make 
his  argument  in  3  hours,  he  has  not  an 
argument  worth  listening  to.  The  power 
of  analysis  and  condensation  which  is 
a  part  of  the  background  of  every  suc- 
cessful and  trained  lawyer  should  enable 
him  to  say.  hi  far  less  than  3  hours, 
everything  that  needs  to  be  said  on  a 
given  subject.  Anyone  who  drones  on 
for  more  than  3  hours  has  not  properly 
organized  his  material,  or  is  holding  the 
floor  for  purposes  of  delay. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  apology  by 
Justice  Oliver   Wenddl   Holmes,  when 
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he  was  aerviag  many  years  ago  on  the 
liiassachuaetts  SiQ>reme  Court.  He  came 
in  one  day  with  a  particularly  long  (pin- 
ion in  a  case  in  which  he  had  been  as- 
signed by  his  colleagues  to  write  the 
opinion.  Senators  will  recall  that  ordi- 
narily Justice  Holmes'  opinions  were 
short  and  terse  and  to  the  point,  and 
often  full  of  pimgent  wit,  coming  to  the 
critical  issue  involved  in  short  order. 
When  he  brought  forth  this  long  opinion 
in  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  he 
said: 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sorry  for  this  long 
c^lnlon,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  write 
a  short  one. 

I  suggest  that  that  same  rule  might 
well  be  applied,  in  terms  of  oiu-  own 
self -discipline. 

I  regret  that  this  resolution  was  not 
i4>proved  by  the  subcommittee.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  appears  on  pages 
19  and  20  of  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  36  would  amend  rule 
XIX  to  provide  that  whenever  any  Senator 
has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  3  consec- 
utive hours.  If  objection  ta  his  continued 
recognition  Is  made,  the  Senator  shall  yield 
the  floor. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  germaneness  with  respect 
to  a  Member's  remarks  on  a  given  subject 
was  pointed  out  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
committee's report  on  Senate  Resolution  13. 
A  similar  difllculty  would  be  encountered  in 
any  attempt  to  establish  at  what  exact  point 
in  time  freedom  of  debate  would  be  trans- 
formed into  flUbusterlng.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 36  would  arbitrarily  set  that  point  at 
3  hours  after  a  Member  obtained  the  floor. 
While  subscribing  to  the  principle  that  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  Members  ultimately 
to  vote  on  any  issue  under  discussion,  the 
subcommittee  also  subscribes  to  the  principle 
that  such  action  should  be  taken  only  after 
full  and  complete  debate.  By  its  cloture 
provision  in  rule  XXII  the  Senate  has  es- 
tablished the  procedure  under  which  that 
determination  shall  be  made. 

The  terms  of  the  present  rule  XXII  were 
the  same  back  in  19t5  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  a  Vice  President,  Charles  Q.  Dawes, 
to  amend  the  rule  to  provide  for  termina- 
tion of  debate  by  the  afllrmative  vote  of 
the  majority  of  Senators.  It  weis  then  that 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  a  Senator  from  New  York, 
made  the  statement  which  is  still  pertinent 
regardless  of  the  shifts  in  population  that 
have  since  occurred : 

"I  can  quite  understand  why  a  citizen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  has  77,000  population,  and 
yet  It  sends  2  Members  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  New  York  were  represented  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  would  have  144  Members  In 
the  n.S.  Senate  Instead  of  2. 

"Here  is  another  thing  to  think  about: 
The  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan  pay  60  percent  of  the 
Federal  taxes.  The  combined  representation 
of  these  States  in  the  Senate  is  one-twelfth 
of  the  total.  Therefore,  these  States  are 
totally  submerged  so  far  as  voting  power  is 
concerned. 

"New  York  State  has  as  great  a  popula- 
tion as  18  other  States  combined.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  combined  population  of  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana. Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Ox'egon,  Rhode  Island,  South 


Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wyoming,  Maine, 
and  Nebraska. 

"Add  to  these  18  States  7  other  States — 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Con- 
necticut— and  it  will  be  found  that  these  26 
States,  controlling  50  of  the  96  votes,  have 
a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate.  These  States 
represent  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country  and  they  pay  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  Federal  taxes. 
Mr.  Dawes*  cloture  rule  would  give  this  mi- 
nority in  population  and  financing  standing 
absolute  control  of  the  Senate." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
reiterate  the  tirguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  extended  debate,  but 
rather  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  Senate 
as  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
tmd  of  minorities  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. At  no  time  should  a  single  Senator 
have  the  right  to  compel  another  Senator  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  reports  Sen- 
ate Resolution  36  unfavorably. 

Mr.  CLARK,  The  reasoning  of  the 
subcommittee  seems  to  be  that  the  pres- 
ent rule  of  unlimited  debate  is  needed 
to  permit  delay  in  order  to  protect  the 
populous  States  of  the  country,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
California  from  the  tyranny  which  would 
otherwise  be  imposed  upon  them  by  small 
States  such  £is  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
perhaps  even  Minnesota,  if  the  large 
States  did  not  have  such  protection. 

Actually,  the  Senators  who  wish  to 
change  the  rules  are  the  Senators  from 
the  big  States,  because  we  want  to  get 
things  done.  Of  course,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer,  the  present  majority  leader,  and 
majority  whip,  who  are  what  might  be 
called  a  captive  audience  today,  also 
want  to  get  things  done.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  committee  has  not  seen 
fit  to  support  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
salutary  rule  change. 

The  Senate  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
I  am  approaching  the  end  of  my  remarks 
in  turning  to  Senate  Resolution  38,  which 
would  have  regularized  the  conduct  of 
morning  business.  Under  present  Sen- 
ate rulej,  morning  business  and  the 
morning  hour  are  again  conducted  by 
unanimous  consent.  Every  morning  the 
majority  leader  or  the  majority  whip, 
as  the  cjise  may  be,  after  the  morning 
prayer,  ai>ks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  I  have  already  commented  on  that 
point.  Then  he  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  during  the  morning 
hour  shidl  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
Almost  aiways  the  Senate  agrees.  How- 
ever, every  now  and  then  a  Senator  ob- 
jects. I  ;5uspect  that  later  in  the  session 
some  Member  will  object  to  that  unani- 
mous-corsent  request.  Then  we  make 
whatever  insertion  we  are  prepared  to 
make  or  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  coUedgues  in  the  Senate. 

It  occu;.Ted  to  me  that  we  ought  to  put 
in  written  form  as  a  part  of  the  Senate 
rules  what  we  do  every  day  by  unanimous 
consent.  Of  course,  this  proposal  is  not 
too  impoi-tant,  but  I  believe  it  would  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate  ap- 
preciably 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  on  this  pro- 
posed rule  change  which  appears  on 
pages  23  and  24  of  the  committee  report 


may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  38  would  amend  rule 
VII  to  provide  1  hour,  or  more  if  extended 
upon  motion,  for  morning  business,  expressly 
formalizing  the  customary  3-mlnute  limita- 
tion on  individual  remarks. 

Senator  Clark's  statement  at  the  hearings 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  38  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  rule  change  I  am  suggesting — to  regu- 
late the  transaction  of  morning  business — is 
Intended  to  speed  Senate  business.  The 
term  "morning  hour"  is  a  misnomer  under 
our  present  practice.     It  is  well  known  that 

2  hours,  from  noon  to  2  pjn.,  are  frequently 
used  for  morning  business  on  new  legislative 
days.  I  suggest  that  we  limit  morning  busi- 
ness to  1  hour  dally,  unless  a  majority  of 
Senators  vote  to  extend  the  period,  and  that 
the  3-minute  limit  on  individual  speeches, 
which  is  a  custom  now  honored  as  much  in 
the  breach  as  in  the  observance,  be  written 
into  the  Senate  rules.  The  morning  hour  is 
a  valuable  and  appropriate  time  for  the  de- 
livery of  remarks  by  Senators  on  current 
events  and  other  mlsceUaneous  business. 
My  proposed  rule  would  make  it  impossible 
for  one  Senator  to  block  the  holding  of  a 
morning  hour  daily  even  if  the  Senate  is 
meeting  In  recessed  or  continuous  session, 
and  yet  it  would  curtail  the  overall  time 
spent  on  matters  nongermane  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  or  resolution." 

An  explanation  by  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  practice  of  3-minute  speeches  during 
the  morning  hour  Is  as  follows: 

"About  1953  the  practice  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  In  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  during  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  speeches  be  limited 
to  a  period  of  minutes,  either  2.  3,  or  5. 
began.  Daily  requests  would  be  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  and  no  standing  order 
ever  was  made  therefor.  Dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  some  Senators  as  to  rulings  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  on  several  occasions, 
which  permitted  a  Senator  who  had  used 
his  3  minutes  on  one  subject  to  proceed  for 

3  minutes  each  on  different  subjects. 

"On  January  10,  1961,  an  understanding 
was  arrived  at  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  which  provided  that  at  the  end  of  3 
minutes  a  Senator  who  was  speaking  must 
relinquish  the  floor  so  that  other  Senators 
who  might  desire  to  offer  morning  business 
could  be  recognized  for  respective  3-mlnute 
periods,  and  when  no  other  Senator  desired 
to  submit  morning  business,  he  could  again 
seek  recognition.  No  formal  order  was  ever 
made  by  the  Senate. 

"Under  the  Senate  rules,  no  debate  Is  per- 
mitted during  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  and  It  has  only  been  by  unanimous 
consent  that  the  3-mlnute  custom,  requested 
for  each  particular  day.  has  been  permitted. 

"During  the  call  of  the  calendar  under 
rule  VIII  and  also  under  calls  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  to  which  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection, there  is  a  limitation  of  5  minutes 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator  on  any  question 
pending  before  the  Senate.  The  call  of  the 
calendar,  however,  is  not  a  part  of  morning 
business." 

Over  2  years  ago.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett),  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  and  suggested  the  advisability  of 
reviewing  the  rules  of  the  Senate  wtlh  respect 
to  the  "morning  hour."  As  Senator  Bennett 
succinctly  stated  at  the  time: 

"A  casual  look  at  rule  VTI  reveals  that  our 
current  practice  is  completely  out  of  step 
with  the  letter  of  the  rule,  and  every  once  In 
a  while  we  get  out  of  step  with  our  current 
practice." 

Section  3  of  rule  VII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  expressly  makes  provisions  for 


a  morning  hour  on  each  legislative  day.^ 
The  majority  leader  in  recent  years  usually 
has  made  arrangements  for  a  morning  hour 
at  each  day's  meeting  of  the  Senate.  Since 
January  10,  1961,  after  agreement  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  speeches  of  Senators 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  have  been  limited  to  3  minutes' 
duration.  Thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
objectives  of  Senator  CukKK'B  propoeed 
amendment  and  of  Senates'  Bennett's  ear- 
lier comments  presently  prevaU. 

The  subcommittee  Is  aware,  however,  that 
on  occasion  individual  Senators  have  ex- 
ceeded the  3-mlnute  limitation  on  speeches 
In  the  "morning  hour."  Also,  during  these 
periods  set  aside  for  routine  btisiness  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  among 
Members  to  initiate  premature  debate  on 
controversial  subjects.  The  subcommittee 
recommends  that  Senators  exhibit  their  co- 
operation by  adhering  to  strict  observance 
to  the  3-minute  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment so  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  to  announce  that  their 
time  has  expired. 

Therefore,  tlie  subcommittee  reports  Sen- 
ate Resolution  38  unfavorably. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  this  particular  case 
the  subcommittee  outlines  my  own  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  rule  as  well  as 
their  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  I  am 
content  to  let  the  jury  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  determine  which  of  us  had 
the  better  argiunent. 

Madam  President,  these  proposed  rule 
changes  are  not  utterly  vital  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Senate,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  important,  and 
in  my  Judgment,  they  would  help  sub- 
stantially in  the  effort  which  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  and  the  majority 
whip  are  committed  to,  which  is  to  get 
the  President's  program  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  final  consideration  on  its  merits, 
and  thus  let  some  of  us  go  home,  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  have  business  of 
great  imix>rtance  to  our  own  careers  to 
transact  in  our  home  States. 

Of  course,  the  major  Senate  rule 
change  is  that  of  rule  XXn,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  have  these  remarks  this  after- 
noon considered  out  of  perspective  be- 
cause I  did  not  mention  the  critical  need 
for  a  new  cloture  rule,  and  how  impor- 
tant It  is  that  in  the  first  days  of  January 
of  next  year  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  be  permitted  to  act 
when  a  majority  of  its  Members  are  ready 
for  action  may  prevail,  and  that  the 
present  outmoded,  obsolete,  unworkable, 
undemocratic  method  of  interminable 
and  unlimited  debate  will  be  done  away 
with. 

I  do  not  intend  to  address  myself  ex- 
tensively to  that  subject  today.  I  know 
that  the  majority  whip,  who  is  present. 
Is  a  strong  advocate  of  a  change  In  the 
cloture  rule,  so  as  to  permit  a  majority 
to  terminate  debate  after  full  discussion. 
I  know  the  majority  leader,  who  is  also 
m  the  Chamber,  is  an  advocate  of  at 
least  reducing  the  number  of  Senators 
required  to  impose  cloture  from  the  pres- 
ent two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  three-fifths,  which  would 
be  a  help. 


» The  Senate  agreed  to  a  resolution  that 
after  today  (Aug.  10,  1888),  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  the  morning  hour  shall  terminate 
at  the  expiration  of  2  hours  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  (Senate  Journal  1266. 
50-1). 


I  close  my  comments  this  evening  with 
the  fervent  plea  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  get  ready  for  the  battle  of  next 
January,  when  I  hope  a  major  step  for- 
ward will  be  taken  in  modernizing  and 
updating  the  present  obsolete,  archaic, 
and  undemocratic  rules  of  the  Senate. 
When  that  is  done,  and  while  we  are  at 
it,  I  hope  we  will  adopt  the  other  rule 
changes  to  which  I  have  addressed  my- 
self. 

I  express  my  apologies  to  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  and  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip  for  detaining 
them  so  late  in  the  afternoon. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHisrr  1 

Woui-D  Kick  in  Pants  Help? 

(By  Inez  Robb) 

The  President  and  Supreme  Court  aren't 
grabbing  power,  but  are  filling  a  vacuum 
left  by  Congress. 

At  the  moment  the  air  is  filled  with 
charges  and  countercharges  of  "a  Presidential 
grab  for  power"  and  the  "Supreme  Court's 
usurpation  of  power." 

But  so  far  I  have  heard  no  dlscussslon  of 
the  congressional  abdication  of  power. 

The  U.S.  Government  was  designed  to  have 
three  coequal  branches:  the  Executive,  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  one  woman's  opinion  that  if  the  Con- 
gress were  strong,  efficient,  dedicated,  intelli- 
gent and  forceful,  there  would  be  no  power 
vacuum  into  which  either  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive or  the  Supreme  Court  could  move.  Not 
even  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  so  belligerent- 
ly as  does  politics. 

WASHINGTON  A  PtJKCATOET 

As  the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  and 
the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
moved  steadily  forward  in  the  20th  century 
to  keep  attuned  to  the  times  in  which  they 
function,  the  Congress  has  clung  to  out- 
moded customs  and  prerogatives  that  should 
have  disappeared  with  World  War  I  and  that 
became  not  only  antiquated  but  dangerous 
with  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  Congress  is  functioning  today  much 
as  it  did  at  the  turn  on  the  century.  Its 
machinery  is  cumbersome  and  Its  legisla- 
tive structure  old  and  creaky. 

It  seems  to  me  that  taxpayers  get  less  and 
less  mileage  out  of  Congress  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  I  am  weary  of  the  time  it  wastes 
by  refusing  to  face  up  to  Issues,  and  more 
weary  still  of  the  last-minute  August  rush 
to  consider  and  pass  or  reject  Important  leg- 
islation that  was  introduced  the  previous 
February. 

It  sometimes  appears  that  no  legislation 
would  ever  be  passed  by  Congress  if  (1 )  It 
dldnt  feel  Impelled  to  get  back  home  to 
mend  Its  fences  and  (2)  It  weren't  fed  up 
with  the  heat  of  a  Washington  summer  and 
eager  to  get  away  to  the  golf  courses  In  a 
cooler  clime. 

The  selection  of  Washington.  D.C..  as  the 
Bite  of  the  Nation's  Capital  has  often  been 
criticised.  But  in  view  of  its  purgatory- 
paUemed  summers  and  the  itch  of  legis- 
lators to  be  off  to  less  humid  pastures,  the 
site  was  probably  a  brilliant  choice,  since  it 
does  manage  to  get  a  little  legislation  passed 
annually. 

CONGRESS    A    CHOWDD    SOCltTT 

The  Senate  Is  still  the  greatest  debating 
society  in  the  world.  It  refuses.  In  the  face 
of  threatening  world  crises,  to  change  by  a 
Jot  or  tittle  Its  leisurely  pace.  Or  to  forego  a 
lux\iry  the  country  can  no  longer  afford,  a 
talkathon  that  bores  the  voters  as  much  as 
it  is  beginning  to  bore  them. 

Its  committees  can  bottle  up  legislation  on 
which  the  NaUon  Is  paying  It  to  act.  either 
pro  or  con.  In  Its  dilatory  fashion,  It  can 
delay,  from  year  to  year,  the  consideration  of 


bills  on  which  the  country  has  the  right  to 
a  "yes"  or  "no"  congressional  answer. 

It  is  doubtful  If  there  would  be  any  talk 
of  a  Presidential  grab  for  power  or  a  Su- 
preme Court  luvirpation  of  power  if  Congress 
were  on  its  toes  and  exercising  its  powers  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  expected  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government  to  do. 

But  if  the  Congress  is  content  to  be  a 
chowder  and  debating  society  for  most  of 
the  year,  it — and  the  Nation — can  expect  a 
strong  President  and  an  energetic  Supreme 
Court  to  move  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  that  it 
deliberately  creates  by  its  outdated  mores. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  needs  to  of- 
fer any  apology.  I  certainly  found  his 
discourse  most  interesting  and  worth- 
while. I  know  that  I  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  it.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  January,  when  I  assume  the 
diligent  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
once  again  undertake  his  crusade  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.    I  wish  him  well. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn 
tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  no  further 
business  considered  tonight  in  the  way 
of  legislation. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1544,  H.R. 
11040. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAirvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

TtrLI   1 SHOET   TTTLE,  D»CLAaATION    OF    POLICT 

AND    DKFTNrnONS 

SKort  titU 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited   as  the 
•Communications  Satellite  Act  of  l»«a". 

Dcciarotton  0/  policy  and  ptirpose 
Sec.  102  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
establish,  in  conjunction  and  In  cooperation 
with  other  countries,  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  as  part  of  an  Improved 
global  communications  network,  which  will 
be  responsive  to  public  needs  and  national 
objectives,  which  wiU  serve  the  communica- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  which  wiU  contribute  to 
world   peace   and   understanding. 
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(b)  The  new  and  expanded  telecommuni- 
cation Berrlces  are  to  be  made  available  aa 
promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  extended 
to  provide  global  coverage  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  In  effectuating  this  pro- 
gram, care  and  attention  will  be  directed 
toward  providing  such  services  to  economi- 
cally less  developed  countries  and  areas  as 
well  as  those  more  highly  developed,  toward 
efficient  and  economical  us  of  the  electro- 
magnetic frequency  spectrum,  and  toward 
the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this  new 
technology  In  both  quaUty  of  services  and 
charges  for  such  services. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  this  development 
and  to  provide  for  the  widest  possible  partici- 
pation by  private  enterprise.  United  States 
participation  in  the  global  system  shall  be  In 
the  form  of  a  private  corporation,  subject  to 
appropriate  governmental  regulation.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  all  authorized 
users  shall  have  nondiscriminatory  access  to 
the  system;  that  maximum  competition  be 
maintained  in  the  provision  of  equipment 
and  services  utilized  by  the  system;  that  the 
corpxoratlon  created  under  this  Act  be  so 
organized  and  operated  as  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  competition  In  the  provision  of 
communications  services  to  the  public;  and 
that  the  activities  of  the  corporation  created 
under  this  Act  and  of  the  persons  or  com- 
panies participating  in  the  ownership  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral antitrxist  laws. 

(d)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  by  this 
Act  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system  for  domestic  communi- 
cation services  where  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  nor  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  additional  communications  satel- 
lite systems.  If  required  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs  or  if  otherwise  required  In 
the  national  interest. 

Definitions 
Sec.   103.  As  used  in  this  Act,  and  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  the  term  "communications  satellite 
system"  refers  to  a  system  of  communica- 
tions satellites  In  space  whose  purpose  Is  to 
relay  telecommunication  Information  be- 
tween satellite  terminal  stations,  together 
with  such  associated  equipment  and  facili- 
ties for  tracking,  guidance,  control,  and 
command  functions  as  are  not  part  of  the 
generalized  launching,  tracking,  control,  and 
command  facilities  for  all  space  purposes; 

(2)  the  term  "satellite  terminal  station" 
refers  to  a  complex  of  communication  equip- 
ment located  on  the  earth's  surface,  opera- 
tionally connected  with  one  or  more  ter- 
restrial conununication  systems,  and  capable 
of  transmitting  telecommunications  to  or  re- 
ceiving telecommunications  from  a  com- 
munications satellite  system. 

(3)  the  term  "communications  satellite" 
means  an  earth  satellite  which  is  Inten- 
tionally used  to  relay  telecommunication  in- 
formation; 

(4)  the  term  "associated  equipment  and 
facilities"  refers  to  facilities  other  than 
satellite  terminal  stations  and  communica- 
tions satellites,  to  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated for  the  primary  purpose  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  whether  for 
administration  and  management,  for  re- 
search and  development,  or  for  direct  sup- 
port of  space  operations; 

(5)  the  term  "research  and  development" 
refers  to  the  conception,  design,  and  first 
creation  of  experimental  or  protot3n)e  opera- 
tional devices  for  the  operation  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system.  Including  the 
assembly  of  sep^arate  comfwnents  into  a 
working  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
terra  "production,"  which  relates  to  the 
construction  of  ifuch  devices  to  fixed  speci- 
fications compatible  with  repetitive  dupli- 
cation for  operational  applications;  and 

(6)  the  term  "telecommunication"  means 
any  transmission,  emission  or  reception  of 


signs,  slgnaLi.  writings.  Images,  and  sounds 
or  Intelligence  of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio, 
optical,  or  other  electromagnetic  systems. 

(7)  the  t<Tm  "communications  common 
carrier"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"common  ctirrler"  has  when  used  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
and  In  addlllon  includes,  but  only  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  303  and  304,  any  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  joint-stock  com- 
pany, tnist  corporation,  or  other  entity 
which  owns  jt  controls,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  is  under  direct  or  indirect  common  control 
with,  any  s-jch  carrier;  and  the  term  "au- 
thorized cairler,"  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  pi  rposes  of  section  304  by  section 
304(b)(1),  means  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Federa:  Communications  Commission 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  provide  services  by  means  of 
communications  satellites; 

(8)  the  ;erm  "corporation"  means  the 
corporation  authorized  by  title  ni  of  this 
Act. 

(9)  the  tjrm  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and 

(10)  the  tern  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal   Communications  Commission. 


TITLE 


II Fi.DERAL     COORDINATION, 

AND    REGfLATION 


PLANNING, 


Implementation  of  policy 
Sfc.  201.  In   order    to   achieve    the   objec- 
tives and  t3  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(a)  the  3'resident  shall — 

(1)  aid  in  the  planning  and  dcvelorment 
and  foster  the  execution  of  a  nntional  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  and  onfration. 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  of  a  commercial 
communicjtions  satellite  system; 

(2)  prov  de  for  continuous  review  of  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  a  system,  including  the  activities  of  a 
communications  satellite  corporation  au- 
thorized under  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(3)  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  telecommunication,  so  as  to  Insure 
that  there  is  full  and  effective  compliance 
at  all  times  with  the  policies  set  forth  in 
this  Act; 

(4)  exen-ise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entitles  or  with  international 
bodies  as  nay  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
such  relationships  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  national  interest  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States; 

(5)  insure  that  timely  arrangements  are 
made  under  which  there  can  be  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  and  use  of 
a  communications  satellite  system; 

(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
communiciitions  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  purposes  as  do  not 
require  a  separate  communications  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs; 
and 

(7)  SO  exwcise  his  authority  as  to  help 
attain  coardlnated  and  efficient  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  and  the  technical 
compatibility  of  the  system  with  existing 
communicjitlons  facilltlee  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

(b)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administrf  tion  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Commission  on  technical 
characteristics  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite systeir; 

(2)  cooperate  with  the  corporation  in  re- 
search and  development  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administration  in 
the  public  interest; 

(3)  assist  the  corporation  in  the  conduct 
of  its  reseiirch  and  development  program  by 
furnishing  to  the  corporation,  when  re- 
quested, on  a  reimbtirsable  basis,  such  satel- 


lite launching  and  associated  services  as  the 
Administration  deems  necessary  for  the  most 
expeditious  and  economical  development  of 
the  communications  satellite  system; 

(4)  consult  with  the  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  the  technical  characteristics  of  the 
communications  satellite  system; 

(5)  furnish  to  the  corporation,  on  request 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  satellite  launch- 
ing and  associated  services  required  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission;   and 

(61  to  the  extent  feasible,  furnish  other 
services,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  the 
corporatiou  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  system. 

(c)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, in  its  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  tlie  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act. 
sliall  — 

( 1 )  insure  effective  competition,  including 
the  use  of  competitive  bidding  where  ap>- 
propriate,  in  the  procurement  by  the  cor- 
poration and  communications  common 
carriers  of  app.iratus,  equipment,  and  services 
required  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  and 
satelilte  terminal  stations;  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  solicit  its  recommenda- 
tions on  measures  and  procedures  which  will 
insure  that  small  business  concerns  are  given 
an  equiuble  opportunity  to  share  in  the  pro- 
curement program  of  the  corporation  for 
property  and  services.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  research,  development,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair. 

(2 1  insure  that  all  present  and  future  au- 
thorized carriers  shall  have  nondiscrimina- 
tory use  of,  and  equitable  access  to,  the  com- 
munications satellite  system  and  satellite 
terminal  stations  under  Just  and  reasonable 
charges,  classiilcations,  practices,  regulations, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  and  regulate 
the  manner  in  which  available  facilities  of 
the  system  and  stations  are  allocated  among 
such  users  thereof; 

(3)  in  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  technical  feaslblUty,  has 
advised  that  commercial  communication  to 
a  particular  foreign  point  by  means  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  and  satel- 
lite terminal  stations  should  be  established 
in  the  national  interest,  Institute  forthwith 
appropriate  proceedings  under  section  214 
(d)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
such  communication  by  the  corporation  and 
the  appropriate  common  carrier  or  carriers; 

(4)  insure  that  facilities  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  and  satellite  terminal 
stations  are  technically  compatible  and  inter- 
connected operationally  with  each  other  and 
with  existing  communications  facilities; 

(5)  prescribe  such  accounting  regula- 
tions and  systems  and  engage  In  such  rate- 
making  procedures  as  will  insure  that  any 
economies  made  possible  by  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  are  appropriately 
reflected  in  rates  for  public  communications 
services; 

(6)  approve  technical  characteristics  of 
the  operational  communications  satellite 
system  to  be  employed  by  the  corporation 
and  of  the  satellite  terminal  stations;    and 

(7)  grant  appropriate  authorizations  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  each 
satellite  terminal  station,  either  to  the  cor- 
poration or  to  one  or  more  authorized  car- 
riers or  to  the  corporation  and  one  or  more 
such  carriers  Jointly,  as  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
In  determining  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  the  Commission  shall 
authorize  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  stations  by  communications  common 
carriers  or  the  corporation,  without  prefer- 
ence to  either; 
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(8)  authorize  the  corporation  to  Issue  any 
shares  of  capital  stock,  except  the  Initial 
issue  of  capital  stock  referred  to  in  section 
304(a),  or  to  borrow  any  moneys,  or  to  as- 
sume any  obligation  in  respect  of  the  Mcuri- 
tles  of  any  other  person,  upon  a  finding  that 
such  issuance,  borrowing,  or  assumption  Is 
compatible  with  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  and  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  or  consistent  with  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act 
by  the  corporation; 

(9)  insure  that  no  substantial  additions 
are  made  by  the  corporation  or  carriers  with 
respect  to  facilities  of  the  system  or  satel- 
lite terminal  stations  unless  such  additions 
are  required  by  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity; 

(10)  requires,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedured  requirements  of  section  214  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  that  additions  be  made  by  the 
corporation  or  carriers  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities of  the  system  or  satellite  terminal 
stations  where  such  additions  would  senre 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity; and 

(11)  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLS   m — cmxATioH   or    a    oomicxtkications 

SATKLLrrZ    COaPO«ATIOW 

Creation  of  corporation 

Sac.  301.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  created  a  communications  satellite  cor- 
poration for  profit  which  will  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  ol  the  United  States 
Oovernment.  The  corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  this  Act  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  sdter,  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

Proceis  of  organization 
Sec.  302.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  Incorporators,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  direc- 
tors until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders or  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified.  Such  Incorporators  shall  ar- 
range for  an  initial  stock  offering  and  take 
whatever  other  actions  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  corporation,  Including  the  filing 
of  articles  of  incorporation,  as  approved  by 
the  President. 

Directors  and  officers 
Sec.   303.   (a)   The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  individ- 
uals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  board  tc>  serve  as  chairman.    Three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  effec- 
tive the  date  on  which  the  other  members 
are  elected,  and  for  terms  of  three  years  or 
until  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and   qualified,   except   that   the   first   three 
members   of  the    board   so  appointed  shall 
continue  In  office  for  terms  of  one.  two,  and 
three  years,  respectively,  and  any  member  so 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appxjlnted 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  director 
whom    he    succeeds.      Six    members    of    the 
board    shall    be    elected    annually    by    those 
stockholders  who  are  communications  com- 
mon carriers   and  six  shall  be   elected   an- 
nually   by    the    other    stockholders    of    the 
corporation.     No  stockholder  who  is  a  com- 
munications common  carrier  and  no  trustee 
for  such  a  stockholder  shall  voU.  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  through  the  votes  of  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or 
any  persons  subject  to  his  direction  or  con- 
trol,   for    more    than    three   candidates   for 
membership  on  the  board.     Subject  to  such 
limitation,   the  articles  of   incorporation   to 
be    filed    by    the    incorpxjrators    designated 
under  section  302  shall  provide  tot  cumula- 


tive voting  under  section  27 (d)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-011  (d)). 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates 
of  comi>en8atlon  fixed  by  the  board,  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No 
individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  corporation. 
No  officer  of  the  corporation  shall  receive 
any  salary  from  any  source  other  than  the 
corporation  during  the  i>erlod  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  corporation. 

Financing  of  the  corporation 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  and  have  outstanding,  in  such 
amounts  as  it  shall  determine,  shares  of 
capital  stock,  without  par  value,  which  shall 
carry  voting  rights  and  be  eligible  for  divi- 
dends. The  shares  of  such  stock  initially 
offered  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  in  excess 
of  9100  for  each  share  and  in  a  manner 
to  encourage  the  widest  distribution  to  the 
American  public.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
shares  of  stock  offered  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  Issued  to  and  held  by  any  pier- 
son. 

(b)(1)  For  the  piupoees  of  this  section 
the  term  "authorized  carrier"  shall  mean  a 
communications  common  carrier  which  Is 
si>eclflcally  authorized  or  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class  of  carriers  authorized  by  the 
Commission  to  own  shares  of  stock  In  the 
corporation  upxjn  a  finding  that  such  owner- 
ship will  be  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and   necessity. 

(2)   Only  those  communications  common 
carriers  which  are  authorized  carriers  shall 
own  shares  of  stock  In  the  corporation  at 
any    time,    and    no    other    communications 
common  carrier  shall  own  shares  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sons   subject    to    its    direction    or    control. 
Fifty  per  centum  of  the  shares  of  stock  au- 
thorized for   issuance  at  any  time   by   the 
corporation  shall  be  reserved  for  purchase 
by  authorized  carriers  and  such  carriers  shall 
in  the  aggregate  be  entitled  to  make  pur- 
chases  of    the   reserved   shares   in    a    total 
number  not  exceeding  the  total  number  of 
the    nonreserved    shares    of   any   issue    pxir- 
chased  by  other  persons.     At  no  time  after 
the  initial  issue  la  completed  shall  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  shares  of  voting  stock  of  the 
corporation  owned  by  authorized  carriers  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or 
affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
sons subject   to   their   direction   or  control 
exceed  60  p>er  cent\un  of  such  shares  issued 
and  outstanding. 

(3)  At  no  time  shall  any  stockholder  who 
Is  not  an  authorized  carrier,  or  any  sjmdl- 
cate  or  affiliated  group  of  such  stockholders, 
own  more  than  10  pjer  centum  of  the  shares 
of  votmg  stock  of  the  corporation  Issued  and 
outstanding. 

(c)  The  corporation  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue, tn  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting  se- 
curities, bonds,  debentures,  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness  as  it  may  determine. 
Such  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  debentxires, 
or  other  certificates  of  Indebtedness  of  the 
corporation  as  a  communications  common 
carrier  may  own  shaU  be  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  Commission.  The 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  Inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  the 
carrier. 

(d)  Not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  20  per- 
centum  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (a)  ol  this 
section  which  are  held  by  holders  other  than 
authorized  carriers  may  be  held  by  persons 
of  the  classes  described  U  paragraphs  (1). 
(2)     (3.   (4).  and   (6)    of  secUon  310(a)   of 


the  Commimlcations  Act  of  19S4,  u  amended 
(47  UJ8.C.  310). 

(e)  The  requirement  of  ssctlon  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2»-920(b))  as  to 
the  p>ercentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder 
must  hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of 
lnsj>ectlon  and  copying  set  forth  in  that  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of 
holders  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  and 
they  nuiy  exercise  such  rights  without  regard 
to  the  p>ercentage  of  stock  they  hold. 

(f)  Upon  application  to  the  Commission 
by  any  authorized  carrier  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  the  Commission  may  compel 
any  other  authorized  carrier  which  owns 
shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  to  transfer 
to  the  applicant,  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
consideration,  a  nvunber  of  such  shares  as  the 
Commission  determines  will  advance  the 
public  Interest  and  the  purpxjses  of  this  Act. 
In  Its  determination  with  respiect  to  owner- 
ship of  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation,  the 
Commission,  whenever  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest,  shall  promote  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  stock  anong  the  author- 
ized carriers. 
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Purposes  and  powers  of  the  corporation 
Sec.  305.  (a)   In  order  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives  and    to   carry  out   the   purpxjses  of 
this  Act.  the  corporation  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  plan,  initiate,  construct,  own,  man- 
age, and  operate  itself  or  in  conjunction  with 
foreign  governments  or  business  entitles  a 
commercial  commvinlcatlons  satellite  system; 

(2)  furnish,  for  hire,  chaimels  of  com- 
munication to  United  States  communica- 
tions common  carriers  and  to  other  author- 
ized entitles,  foreign  and  domestic;  and 

(3)  own  and  operate  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions when  licensed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  aoi(c)(7). 

(b)  Included  in  the  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  indicated  In  subsection  (a)  ol  this 
section,  are,  among  others  not  specifically 
named — 

(1)  to  conduct  or  contract  for  research 
and  development  related  to  its  mission: 

(2)  to  acquire  the  physical  facilities, 
equipment  and  devices  necessary  to  its  oper- 
ations, including  communications  satellites 
and  associated  equipment  and  facilities, 
whether  by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift; 

(3)  to  purchase  satellite  launching  and 
related  services  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  to  contract  with  authorized  users,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Government,  for 
the  services  of  the  communications  satellite 
system;  and 

(5)  to  develop  plans  for  the  technical 
Bp)eclficationa  of  all  elements  of  the  commu- 
nications satellite  system. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers 
conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act. 

TITLE  IV — miscellaneous 

Applicability  of  Communications  Act  of  1934 
Sec.  401.  The  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  common  carrier  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3(h)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  and  as  such  shall  be 
fully  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  II 
and  title  HI  of  that  Act.  The  provision  of 
satellite  terminal  station  facilities  by  one 
communication  common  carrier  to  one  or 
more  other  communications  common  carriers 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  ac- 
tivity fully  subject  to  the  Communications 
Act  Whenever  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  govern. 
Notice  of  foreign  business  negotiations 
Sec  402.  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  into  business  negotiations  with  respect 
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to  facilities,  operations,  or  Bervlcea  author- 
ized by  this  Act  with  any  Intematloiuil  or 
foreign  entity,  it  shall  notify  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  advise  the  corporation 
of  relevant  foreign  policy  considerations. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion shall  keep  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed with  respect  to  such  considerations. 
The  corporation  may  request  the  Department 
of  State  to  assist  in  the  negotiations,  and 
that  Depjartment  shall  render  such  assistance 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sanctions 
Sec.  403.  (a)  If  the  corporation  created 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  engage  in  or  ad- 
here to  any  action,  practices,  or  policies  in- 
consistent with  the  policy  and  purposes  de- 
clared in  section  102  of  this  Act.  or  if  the 
corporation  or  any  other  person  shall  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  shall  obstruct 
or  Interfere  with  any  activities  authorized  by 
this  Act,  or  shall  refuse,  fail,  or  neglect  to 
discharge  his  duties  and  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act.  or  shall  threaten  any  such  vio- 
lation, obstruction.  Interference,  refusal,  fail- 
ure, or  neglect,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  such 
corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may  be 
found  shall  have  jurisdiction,  except  as  oth- 
erwise prohibited  by  law,  upon  petition  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  prevent  or  terminate 
such  conduct  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person 
of  any  punishment,  liability,  or  sanction 
which  may  be  inaposed  otherwise  than  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  all  communications  common  car- 
riers to  comply,  insofar  as  applicable,  with 
all  proTisions  of  this  Act  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated   thereunder. 

Reports  to  the  Congress 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year 
a  report  which  shall  Include  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  under  the  national  pjrogram  referred 
to  in  section  201(a)(1),  together  with  an 
evaluation  of  such  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  terms  of  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tion which  the  President  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  attainment 
of  such  objectives. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable, 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  Its 
operations,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Conmiission  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  annually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  desirable,  (1)  a  report 
of  Its  activities  and  actions  on  anticom- 
petitive practices  as  they  apply  to  the  com- 
munications satellite  programs;  (li)  an 
evaluation  of  such  activities  and  actions 
taken  by  It  wittLin  the  scope  of  its  authority 
with  a  view  to  recommending  such  addi- 
tional legislation  which  the  Commission 
may  consider  necessary  in  the  public 
interest;  and  (ill)  an  evaluation  of  the  capi- 
tal structure  of  the  corporation  so  as  to 
assure  the  Congress  that  such  structure  is 
consistent  with  the  most  efficient  and 
economicxd  operation  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
if  Senators  will  look  at  their  calendar, 
they  will  find  that  we  are  fairly  well 
caught  up.  There  are  some  measures 
still  on  the  calendar  which  will  not  be 
brought  up  because  of  difficulties,  either 
with  respect  to  the  sponsors  of  the  meas- 


ures or  Gie  (HJPonents,  or  for  some  other 
reason. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  did  a  fairly 
good  day's  work  today.  I  anticipate 
that  soir.e  little  time  will  be  spent  on 
the  pending  business.  I  have  been  re- 
quested ]>y  Senators  to  hold  up  the  lay- 
ing down  of  this  particular  measure  be- 
cause of  committee  meetings  and  the  like 
next  week,  but  I  felt  that  in  all  fairness 
to  the  St  nate,  especially  to  the  two  com- 
mittees which  held  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  both  of  which  reported  the 
bill  favorably,  that  it  should  be  laid  down 
once  it  was  repoi^ted  by  the  two  com- 
mittees and  after  it  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  policy  committee  on  being 
placed  oa  the  calendar. 

I  make  that  explanation  because  I 
think  it  is  due  to  those  who  would  like  to 
see  the  consideration  of  the  measure  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  join  the  majority  leader  in  saying  that 
a  good  bit  of  work  was  done  today.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  action  was 
taken  today  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration measure,  to  increase  its 
lending  capacity  and  authority,  which 
is  something  that  has  long  been  needed. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  we  passed  a  mea.s- 
ure  which  v;ill  permit  some  harvesting 
of  hay  on  soil  bank  land  in  areas  where 
there  is  distress  and  emergency,  such  as 
we  are  now  witnessing  in  my  State  of 
Minnesota,  In  fact,  it  may  well  be 
necessary  for  me  to  bring  other  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Senate  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  economic  hardship  which 
has  been  inflicted  upon  us  in  northern 
and  northwestern  Minnesota  due  to 
floods  and  an  incredible  number  of  heavy 
rains. 


AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA  AND  POLAND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  zo  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Record 
two  dispatches  which  appear  in  today's 
news,  one  from  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia, 
and  one  from  Warsaw.  Poland.  The  one 
from  Yugoslavia  is  from  our  Ambassador 
to  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  George  Kennan,  and 
the  one  from  Warsaw  is  from  our  Am- 
bassador to  Poland,  Mr.  Cabot. 

I  believe  that  the  pointed  language 
of  these  messages  or  the  teletype  reports 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
in  these  two  countries  with  respect  to 
their  relations  with  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  one  of 
the  dispatches. 

Under  a  Washington  dateline,  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  reads: 

George  P.  Kennan,  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia, holds  that  congressional  moves  to 
crack  down  on  U.S.  aid  and  trade  with  that 
Commuiilst  nation  are  a  "windfall"  for  Rus- 
sia and  a  severe  blow  to  U.S.  alms  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Kennan  expressed  that  view  in  a  private 
message  from  Belgrade  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  this  week. 

Further,  the  dispatch  reads: 

Kennan  suggested  to  Rusk  that  he  be 
brought  home  to  talk  with  congressional 
leaden  on  UJ3.  policies  toward  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Eastern  European  Soviet  bloc  as  a 
whole.  Rusk  and  President  Kennedy  are 
considering  ordering  Kennan  home  for  con- 


sultation and  conferences  with  congressional 
leaders. 

The  second  dispatch  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Kennan  said  in  his  report  to  Rusk  that 
the  actions  In  Congress  were  "a  signal  dem- 
onstr.T.tlon  of  111  will"  toward  an  Increas- 
ingly friendly  people.  So  far  as  Yugoslavia 
is  concerned,  he  added,  "The  harm  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished"  by  the  actions 
taken  In  Congress. 

"If  anything  further  were  needed  to  con- 
firm I  Yugoslavia  President]  Tito  on  liis  pres- 
ent course  (of  closer  relations  with  Russia) 
and  to  discourage  thoee  who  have  argued 
in  favor  of  Western  orientation,"  Kennan 
wTote.  "what  has  occurred  in  recent  days 
would  already  have  sufficed  to  this  purpose." 

A  little  later  the  dispatch  reads: 

K'nnan  said  the  worst  effect  of  the  actions 
iu  Congress  Is  the  "Impression  •  •  •  lieing 
conveyed  to  the  Yugoslav  Government,  as  it 
muvcs  into  a  crucial  phase  of  development 
of  its  relations  with  the  East,  that  there  are 
no  pos.'iblUtles  In  United  States-Yugoslav 
relations  which  could  offer  a  favorable  alter- 
native to  the  Hobson's  choice  of  reascocia- 
tlon  with  the  Soviet  bloc  or  acceptance  of 
complete  economic  and  political  isolation  in 
Europe. 

"To  have  this  so  authoritatively  docu- 
mented by  none  other  than  the  UJ3.  Congress 
itself  IS  of  course  the  greatest  windfall  that 
could  have  befallen  Soviet  diplomacy  in  this 
area." 

Congress  has  not  acted  as  yet.  One 
House  of  Congress  has  acted,  namely, 
the  Senate:  and  the  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  modified  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  known  as  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  permitted 
the  President  to  utilize  food  and  fiber 
products  under  the  terms  of  Pubhc  Law 
480,  both  for  sales  and  contributions  un- 
der all  the  aspects  and  all  the  terms, 
sections,  and  subsections  of  Public  Law 
480. 

I  believe  that  was  a  very  fortunate 
amendment;  that  it  modifieu  the  prohi- 
bitions which  had  been  adopted  the  day 
before  in  the  form  of  the  Lausche 
amendment.  But  it  is  not  my  intention 
tonight  to  discuss  the  subject  in  terms 
of  its  substance.  I  merely  say  that  if 
the  President  is  considering  asking  Mr. 
Kennan  and  Mr.  Cabot,  our  Ambassa- 
dors, to  return,  I  urge  in  this  public 
forum  that  he  do  just  that.  I  believe 
the  President  should  order  Ambassador 
Kennan  and  Ambassador  Cabot  home 
at  once  and  that  the  two  Ambasssuiors 
should  be  calleU  upon  to  app>ear  before 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
Congress  to  explain  or  to  state  their 
views  on  the  relationships  between  the 
respective  countries:  in  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Kennan.  the  United  States  and  Yu- 
goslavia; in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Cabot. 
the  United  States  and  Poland.  The  two 
Ambassadors  have  made  strong  state- 
ments. I  do  not  argue  with  thrlr  state- 
ments; I  tend  to  agree  with  what  they 
have  said.  But  I  know  that  some  Sena- 
tors may  feel  differently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  those  Ambassadors  home. 
Not  only  should  they  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  not  only  by  the 
State  Department  officials  and  the 
President  himself,  but  also  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  At  least  those 
three  committees  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  interrogating  the  Ambassadors. 

I  suggest  that  we  might  even  go  fur- 
ther. It  might  be  possible  for  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er to  arrange  informal  caucuses  of  the 
members  of  the  respective  political 
parties,  at  which  the  Ambassadors  might 
appear  and  answer  questions. 

I  believe  Congress  started  off  on  a  very 
dubious  course  of  conduct  in  the  field 
of  foreign  p<}licy  by  adopting  the 
amendments  which  were  agreed  to  last 
week  with  respect  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
expect  to  mitigate  or  remedy  some  of 
the  damage  that  has  been  done,  we 
ought  to  consult  with  men  who  are  in 
the  field  and  have  to  deal  with  those 
governments  every  day. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea,  also,  to  call 
upon  the  former  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
Mr.  Beam.  Mr.  Beam  is  a  highly  re- 
spected Foreign  Service  officer.  He  no 
longer  serves  as  an  Ambassador.  As  I 
recall,  he  is  now  serving  as  a  consultant 
to  or  is  working  with  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Mr. 
Beam  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  competent  students  of  Poland  and 
our  relationships  with  Poland.  I  beUeve 
it  would  be  well,  likewise,  that  he  be  con- 
sulted. It  might  also  be  helpful  if  others 
who  have  served  in  Yugoslavia  were 
called  uiwn  to  give  their  views. 

My  point  is  that  we  ought  not  to  fly 
blind;  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 
The  minute  one  lets  his  emotions  con- 
trol his  reason,  his  passion  takes  con- 
trol, and  he  flies  and  thinks  blind. 

I  cannot  nelp  feeling  that  it  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  to  have  the  Am- 
bassadors called  home  for  consultation. 

I  quote  again  from  the  same  press  re- 
port: 

Ambassador  Cabot  at  Warsaw  said  the  re- 
sult of  the  measures  projected  In  Congress 
"would  be  to  loee  everything  gained"  by  the 
$500  million  worth  of  aid  already  furnished 
to    Poland. 

"The  hand  of  those  Polish  officials  at  aU 
levels  who  preach  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
Poland's  only  reliable  friend  and  only  tm- 
falUng  source  of  support  In  raising  the  mate- 
rial well-being  of  the  Polish  people  would 
probably  be  strengthened,"  Cabot  said. 


"Termination  might  also  have  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  Polish  liberal  agricultural 
policy  at  a  time  when  weather  conditions 
threaten  the  1982  crop,  and  on  other  present 
liberal  trends  which  we  wish  to  encourage." 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  dispatch  of 
Ambassador  Cabot  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  Poland  between 
leaders  in  the  Government  and  leaders 
in  the  general  society.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  pro-Stalinist  elements  in 
Poland;  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
there  are  anti-Stalinist  elements  in  Po- 
land. It  is  better  known  that  about  98 
or  99  percent  of  the  Polish  people  are 
anti-Communist.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  proceed 
slowly  and  cautiously  in  any  change  of 
pohcy  that  might  be  considered. 

It  is  my  intention  to  document  more 
fully  tomonxiw  some  of  my  general  ob- 
servations today.  Tomorrow  I  shall  read 
to  the  Senate  certain  documents  from 
other  countries,  such  as  Communist 
China,  including  speeches  by  leaders  of 
Communist  China,  which  are  every  bit  as 
anti-Tito  and  every  bit  as  anti-Yugo- 
slavia and  anti -Poland  as  the  speeches 
which  were  deUvered  in  the  Senate. 

Speeches  by  leaders  in  Commimist 
China  call  Yugoslavia  an  imperialist 
lackey  of  the  United  States.  Speeches 
of  Stalinist  leaders  in  Albania  call  Go- 
mulka  and  Tito  every  name  that  one  can 
think  of  as  being  deviationists,  revision- 
ists, and  allies  of  the  United  States;  un- 
reliable and  enemies  of  socialism,  as  they 
put  it. 

It  is  amazing  how  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation  in  which  the  critics  of  our 
policy  in  Yugoslavia  come  from  two  very 
different  sources:  Critics  who  come 
from  Communist  China  and  Albania,  and 
critics  who  come  even  from  among  our 
own  fellow  countrymen. 

I  do  not  draw  any  particular  conclu- 
sion except  to  say  that  the  policy  which 
our  Government  has  been  pursuing  has 
been  a  very  carefully  designed  one  in 
three  administrations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
in  making  any  basic  change,  unless  we 
have  undeniable  facts  which  prove  the 
necessity  for  such  a  change.  I  do  not 
discern  such  undeniable  facts  in  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  act  less  emotionally  than 
this  body  did,  and  I  hope  that  at  the 


conference  we  shall  be  able  to  design  leg- 
islative language  which  will  permit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have 
wide  latitude  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  with  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  for 
the  first  time  are  begiimlng  to  move  out 
on  their  own,  and,  to  fracture  the  mono- 
lithic structure  of  communiam,  and  to 
show  some  independence  of  judgment, 
and  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism is  stronger  than  the  doctrine  of 
communism.  If  our  colleague  will  re- 
member that,  I  think  we  shall  do  better 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
in  our  comments  about  it. 

Today,    the    most    powerful    political 
force  in  the  world  is  nationalism,  not 
communism;  and  even  in  the  countries 
where  communism  and  sociaUsm  have  a 
grip,  the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  breaking 
the  bonds  and  the  shackles  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine,  insofar  as  It  j-ies  to 
hold  together  a  huge  area  of  the  earth 
in  an  immovable  attitude  or  mold.    The 
Communist  monolithic  structure  is  al- 
ready being  strained  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and 
is  being  fractiu-ed  by  countries  such  as 
Albania,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  even 
others.     Only  recently  Czechoslovakia, 
for  example,  refused  to  go  along  with 
Khrushchev's  ideas  in  regard  to  a  Com- 
munist-bloc trade  program,  and  so  did 
Hungary,  and  so  did  Poland.    There  are 
all  kinds  and  sorts  of  signs  which  in- 
dicate that  all  is  not  well  within  what  we 
so  frequently  term  "the  Communist  em- 
pire."    That  "empire"  is  wobbUng  and 
shaking,  and  is  showing  signs  of  cracks, 
schisms,  and  breakups;  and  it  appears 
that  we  should  be  doing  what  we  can  to 
encoui-age    such    developments,    rather 
than  to  force  those  nations  back  into  an 
even  more  strictly  enforced  discipline 
under    the    domination    of   the    Soviet 
Union.  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  15. 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


MUlU  Scout  Represents  New  Ea^Und 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  1CA88ACH  usri  n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning there  will  be  an  historic  dinner  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  mark  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Federal  charter  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Several  hundred 
officials  of  Government,  leaders  of  busl- 
cvni 667 


ness  and  industry  and  national  organiza- 
tions will  also  honor  two  distinguished 
and  outstanding  Members  of  the  87th 
Congress,  who  were  here  in  1916  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  64th  Congress  which  ap- 
proved the  charter.  They  are  our  own 
beloved  Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  great 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  and  our 
valued  friend,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  Cakl  Hatmn,  of  Ari- 
zona. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  make  known  to 
my  coUeagues  that  an  outstanding 
young  leader  and  active  participant  In 


Boy  Scout  activities  from  one  of  the  new 
towns  in  the  Third  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict is  representing  the  entire  New 
England  area  Boy  Scouts  at  this  note- 
worthy dinner.  He  is  Eagle  Scout  Ber- 
nard A.  Roy.  of  Millis,  a  member  of  Ex- 
plorer Post  15. 

The  son  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Roy,  Bernard  Is  1 
of  a  select  group  of  111  Scouts  here  in 
Washington  to  represent  all  of  the  Scout 
regions  throughout  the  country  In  a  spe- 
cial scouting  report  to  th«  Nation. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Ber- 
nard and  his  family  who  may  weU  be 
pnxud  of  this  outsUndlng  Scout  honor  In 
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recognition  for  his  work  and  activities  in 
scouting  and  give  him  my  very  best 
wishes  for  a  most  memorable  and  enjoy- 
able stay  in  the  Capital.  He  has  a  very 
brilliant  futiire  ahead  of  him. 


The    Pe<q>k   of   DaUat   Express    Their 
Opiaiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
28,000  people  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas  have  returned  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire, expressing  their  views  on  the 
more  pertinent  issues  of  the  day.  This 
represents  over  an  11 -percent  return  on 
the  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
every  registered  voter  in  the  district  and 
clearly  indicates  once  again  that  the 
people  of  Dallas  County  are  alert  to  the 
issues  and  articulate  in  advising  their 


Representative  as  to  their  position  on 
vital  legislation.  This  cooperation  be- 
tween the  people  and  those  of  us  who 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  them 
in  Congress  makes  for  good  government 
and  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  contin- 
ued strength  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  difBcult,  of  course,  to  boil  down  to 
six  or  seven,  or  even  a  dozen  questions, 
the  great  problems  we  face.  Any  such 
questionnaire  must  necessarily  be  limited 
to  some  extent,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
through  a  careful  selection  of  questions 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  overall 
attitude  of  the  people  concerning  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  responsible  as 
Federal  legislators.  The  people  of  Dallas 
Coimty  have  always  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  this  effort  as  evidenced  by  the 
unusually  high  percentage  of  returns 
this  year.  Comments  by  literally  hun- 
dreds of  them  demonstrate  that  they  are 
eager  and  anxious  to  participate,  in  this 
way,  in  the  determination  of  how  their 
Government  should  operate. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  includo  the  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  the  answers  to  my  questionnaire. 

The  tabulation  follows : 


Issues 


Percent 


Yt'S 


No 


I'nde- 
cided 


1.  Do  you  believe  the  churches  should  participate  in  Federiil-State  public  .nssistiince 

programs  :ind  be  paid  for  their  service."!?--. 

2.  Do  you  (.Ivor  increisine  Federnl  pirticipTtlon  in  medlcfll  care  for  the  aped  as  a 

part  o/the  social  security  proemm? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  flscnl  re.sponsibllity  now  calls  for — 

fi)  Cuttln"?  nonde.'ense  spendlnp? 

(b)  Incrensine  tixes? 

(c)  Biluicine  the  budffct  and  red'icinp  the  debt? 

(d)  Repenl  wartime  Korean  taie?? _ _ 

4.  Do  you  fivor  Federal  nid  to  education  in— 

(a)  Funds  for  constriction  and  teachers'  salaries? -. 

(b)  Loins  ind  Trint."?  for  colleges  and  universities? 

(c)  Aid  to  private  and  parochiil  schools? _ 

(d)  Or^nts  for  collr*^  ^choHrships? 

8.  In  our  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  do  you  believe — 

(a)  All  laembers  should  live  up  to  the  charter? 

(b)  All  member  nations  should  pay  their  share  of  the  cost? 

(c)  Unless  all  member  nations  accept  these  responsibilities,  the  United  States 

should  withdraw  from  the  U.N.? 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  present  foreign  aid  program' 

7.  Do  you  feel  we  should  protect  .American  lives  and  property  whenever  they  are 
threatened  anywhere  in  the  world? 
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Baltic  Peoples  Under  Soviet  Rule  in  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or  Nrw  YOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  the 
I}eoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
had  regained  their  freedom  after  years 
of  Russian  rule.  They  instituted  their 
own  democratic  governments  and  sought 
only  to  live  in  peace  and  develop  inde- 
pendently. And  they  were  firmly  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  freedom  and 
democratic  institutions  with  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  Unfortunately, 
however,  their  combined  strength  was 
InsufBcient  to  stave  off  the  Soviet 
colossus  which  was  preparing  to  attack 


them.  The  Baltic  peoples  were  well 
aware  of  their  inability  to  defend  them- 
selves alone  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  so  they  depended  upon  the  aid  which 
they  expected  from  other  democracies 
in  Europe.  But  when  these  democracies 
in  the  West  were  involved  in  the  war, 
Stalin  saw  his  chance;  his  Red  army 
attacked  these  countries  early  in  1940, 
occupied  them,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
independence.  That  weis  the  end  of  de- 
mocracy in  these  countries;  but  Stalin 
did  more  than  that. 

In  mid- 1940  his  henchmen  annexed 
these  countries  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  meant  to  eliminate 
all  opposition  elements  in  these  coun- 
tries by  arresting  and  exiling  several 
hundred  thousand  Baltic  nationals.  This 
was  done  22  years  ago,  and  today  the 
kinsmen  of  these  peoples  in  the  free 
world  are  observing  the  anniversary  of 
that  sad  event.  I  am  glad  to  Join  the 
many  American  citizens  of  Baltic  origin 


in  the  observance  of  this  anniversary, 
and  express  the  hope  that  their  brethren 
of  the  old  continent  will  once  again  enjoy 
a  life  of  peace  and  independence. 


Lithoanla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia:  SjmboUc 
Victimt  of  Red  Tyranny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NXW    JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vic- 
tims of  Soviet-controlled,  Communist 
tyranny  make  newspaper  headlines 
daily,  from  Cuba  to  Hong  Kong,  from  the 
Berlin  wall  to  the  Mekong  River.  So 
great  is  their  suffering,  so  appealing 
their  plight,  that  we  may  tend  to  forget 
at  times  that  this  is  a  continuing  story. 
Today  we  have  the  sad  and  solemn  op- 
portunity to  mark  the  21st  anniversary 
of  the  first  mass  deportations  from  the 
three  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  This  tragic  event  took 
place  during  the  dark  days  of  June  14, 
15,  and  16.  1941.  While  the  world's  at- 
tention was  centered  on  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  cynically 
snuffed  out  the  light  of  Independence 
and  freedom  which  the  Baltic  countries 
had  gained  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  In  Lithuania  alone,  an  estimated 
30,000  people  were  deported  to  Siberia, 
and  5.000  more  lost  their  lives. 

Sad,  this  day  must  be  called,  for  we 
all  recall  the  suffering  and  exile  of  proud 
peoples  from  these  independent  and 
flourishing  nations,  fallen  before  the 
hammer  and  sickle.  Sad,  too,  because 
the  ruthless  subjugation  of  the  Baltic 
States  is  symbolic  of  the  events  in  Asia 
and  Eastern  Europe  over  the  past  two 
decades.  And  now  we  find  their  likeness 
on  a  once-peaceful  Island  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Yet,  hope  is  not  out  of  place  in  our 
consideration  of  this  fateful  anniversary. 
The  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  are  sym- 
bols of  man's  never-ending  quest  for 
freedom,  as  well.  E>espite  the  inhiunan 
efforts  of  their  Communist  overlords — 
which  has  claimed  almost  one-tenth  of 
the  combined  populations  for  slave  labor 
camps  since  1941 — Lithuanians,  Latvi- 
ans, and  Estonians,  whether  in  exile 
abroad,  or  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  have  held  aloft  in  their  hearts 
the  forbidden  dream  of  once  again  estab- 
lishing their  national  identity  through 
freedom  and  independence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  here 
the  present  position  of  the  United  States 
in  a  worldwide  struggle  with  Communist 
tyranny.  To  our  credit  we  have  refused 
to  recognize  the  incorporation,  or  kid- 
naping, of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Empire.  But  if  we  are  to  do  more 
than  to  produce  a  stalemate  and  to  fight 
a  draw,  then  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  do  not  battle 
alone,  but  in  concert  with  the  freedom- 
loving  victims  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion, whose  hearts  and  minds  will  never 


accept  their  present  fate  as  inevitable. 
What  better  opportunity  than  now  to 
rededicate  our  own  hearts  and  minds  in 
similar  fashioa  in  honor  of  those  vic- 
tims deported  en  masse  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  21  years  ago,  cap- 
tive nations,  yet  not  forgotten  by  those 
who  are  free. 


Legislation  To  Reduce  Tax  on  Individual 
Capital  Gains 


EXTEN.'^ION  OF  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  capi- 
tal gains  tax  on  individuals  should  be 
reduced  from  25  to  12i'2  percent.  I 
offered  a  bill  i-ecently  for  this  purpose. 

We  would  thus  free  vast  amounts  of 
"locked  in"  capital  to  move  to  new  com- 
panies which  need  capital  for  develop- 
ment of  plant!?  and  products.  It  would 
make  more  funds  available  also  to  the 
established  ccmpany  which  is  experi- 
menting in  nev;  products,  new  processes, 
and  research. 

Investors  would  be  encouraged  to  un- 
lock billions  of  dollars.  A  recent  survey 
conducted  by  louis  Harris  Si  Associates 
for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  pre- 
sented convincing  evidence  that  reduc- 
ing the  maximum  capital  gains  tax  from 
25  to  12 '2  percent  would  induce 
shareholders  to  sell  securities  and  unlock 
five  times  as  much  capital  as  they  would 
if  the  tax  remained  unchanged.  Nor 
would  there  be  8.ny  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  since  the  lower  tax  rate  of 
12 '2  percent  would  be  applied  to  a  much 
broader  base  of  realized  capital  gains. 
Indeed,  the  sur\ey  indicates  an  increase 
in  Federal  revenues. 

A  greater  volume  of  pent-up  stock 
would  be  sold  and  the  money  received 
would  be  available  for  investment  else- 
where. 

The  estimated  price  of  all  stock  held 
by  individual  shareholders  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1960  equaled  $250  billion, 
of  which  $100  billion  represented  capital 
appreciation.  If  the  capital  gains  tax 
remains  unchanged,  investors  would  free 
or  unlock  $15.8  billion  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  $1.4  billion  in  tax 
revenues.  However,  if  my  bill  should 
pass  and  the  capital  gains  tax  were  cut 
to  12i'i  percent,  investors  would  sell 
$77.7  billion  of  securities.  Thus  five 
times  more  cajaltal  would  be  freed  for 
reinvestment  than  under  present  law 
and  the  tax  revenues  would  be  hiked 
from  $1.4  billion  as  at  present  to  $2.9 
billion. 

Much  of  this  freed  capital  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  investors  would  be  chan- 
neled into  venture  enterprises. 

Many  holders  of  blue  chip  stocks  re- 
fuse to  take  tlieir  capital  gains.  They 
are  loath  to  pay  the  large  taxes.  Their 
failure  to  sell  holds  up  prices  artificially 
by  making  stock  less  available  for  pur- 
chase. 


The  rate  of  stock  turnover  is  re- 
stricted with  the  25-percent  tax  and  ad- 
ditional artificial  pressures  are  exerted 
on  stock  values. 

We  need  to  encourage  greater  flow  of 
venture  capital  if  we  are  to  increase  our 
gross  national  product.  Stagnant  capital 
must  become  mobile  if  our  Nation  is  to 
meet  its  obligations  around  the  world, 
and  if  we  are  to  create  more  jobs,  more 
plants,  more  products,  more  services  and 
greater  research. 

For  all  this  our  tax  structure  must  en- 
courage all  possible  available  capital. 

No  other  country  of  major  industrial 
importance  taxes  capital  gains  on  stock 
as  stringently  as  the  United  States.  Only 
six  countries — Ceylon.  Ecuador.  Guate- 
mala, India.  Philippines,  and  Sweden — 
impose  a  tax  on  individuals'  gains  from 
sale  of  securities. 

Most  of  these  countries,  including 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  West  Ger- 
many, rely  upon  tax  incentives  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  investment.  They  have 
made  it  a  point  of  economic  policy  not  to 
di.scourage  personal  investment  in  capi- 
tal ."securities  by  taxing  capital  gains. 

Our  present  policy  embodied  in  the  25- 
percent  capital  gains  tax  restricts  invest- 
ment and  hence  impacts  and  stunts 
growth. 

We  should  reduce  the  penalty  on  the 
investor  for  shifting  his  stockholdings, 
and  in  that  way  we  would  provide  for  a 
more  efficient  use  of  available  capital. 
Billions  of  dollars  would  be  released  for 
new  and  expanding  industries.  Our 
economy  would  receive  a  much  needed 
boost  and  the  taxes  collected  would  be 
increased. 


Early  in  1940  the  Red  Army  overran 
and  occupied  these  countries;  then  all  of 
their  leaders,  including  several  hundred 
thousand  people,  were  arrested  and  ex- 
iled to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  meantime,  these  countries  became 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  tragic 
events  took  place  21  years  ago,  and  today 
the  friends  of  the  Baltic  peoples  observe 
the  anniversary  of  their  deportation  by 
Soviet  authorities  in  1941.  Since  that 
tragedy  Baltic  peoples  changed  their 
masters  more  than  once,  but  unfortu- 
nately all  were  cruel  to  them.  During 
the  war.  for  about  3  years  they  suffered 
under  the  Nazis,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  war  when  the  Communists  re- 
turned, they  came  back  with  more  fury 
and  anger.  At  once  they  set  out  to  up- 
root not  only  all  vestiges  of  democracy  in 
these  countries,  but  they  also  did  their 
worst  to  eliminate  all  national  and  eth- 
nic traits  among  the  people.  To  this  day 
Communist  totahtarianism  is  attempting 
to  attain  this  goal,  but  happily  Baltic 
peoples  have  resisted  these  steamroller 
tactics,  and  their  love  for  freedom  and 
independence  remains  unimpaired. 


Twenty-first  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Mass  Deportations  From  the  Baltic 
States,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
by  Russia,  Jnne  1941 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NBW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  constitute  the 
three  Baltic  countries  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  northeastern  Eu- 
rope. And  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
are  among  the  most  civilized,  most  gifted, 
and  most  progressive  ethnic  elements  in 
all  Europe.  Although  subjected  to  alien 
rule  for  centuries,  they  maintained  their 
national  identity,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  they  regained  their 
national  independence.  Thenceforth  for 
two  decades  they  lived  in  freedom,  which 
they  were  able  to  maintain  in  the  face 
of  a  deteriorating  international  situation. 
But  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  brought 
them  tragedy. 

Soon  after,  when  most  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  the  war,  Stalin  imposed  his 
own  harsh  terms  on  the  governments  of 
these  countries,  and  shortly  thereafter 
they  ceased  to  be  independent  entitles. 


Ti:e  Deportation  of  Baltic  Peoples  by  the 
Soviets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI2PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unfortunate  peoples  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries enjoyed  a  short  period  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  during  the  interwar 
years.  The  Latvians,  Lithuamans,  and 
Estonians  had  regainerd  their  independ- 
ence at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  they  were  content  with  their  status 
as  small,  but  prosperous  and  progressive 
democracies. 

Their  giant  neighbor  to  the  east,  Com- 
munist Russia,  however,  was  jealous  and 
envious  of  the  prosperity  and  democracy 
enjoyed  by  these  Baltic  peoples,  and  the 
Soviet  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  were  intent 
to  put  an  end  to  these  sovereign  states. 
Their  evil  designs  were  carried  out  in 
June  1940.  The  Red  army  overran  these 
three  countries,  occupied  them,  and  then 
all  three  were  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  With  that  forced  incorpora- 
tion began  the  enslavement  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  under  the  tyraimical  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

During  the  last  war  these  peoples  suf- 
fered much  vmder  both  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  tyranny.  Since  the  end  of 
that  war  they  suffer  even  more  under 
the  terrible  Soviet  dictatorship.  There 
some  5  million  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians  are  held  down  by  superior 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  are 
treated  as  prisoners  in  a  huge  camp. 

Of  course,  they  are  shut  off  from  the 
outside  world  and  know  lltUe  of  the  free 
world.  But  we  of  the  free  world  In  ex- 
pressing our  condemnation  of  Soviet 
tyrarmy  and  by  voicing  our  indignation 
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against  Communist  Russian  misrule  In 
these  countries,  echo  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the 
Baltic. 


Soviet  Conqaest  of  die  Baltic  Republics 
of  EstoDia,  Labia,  and  Uthoaiiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  15 
marks  a  tragic  anniversary  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  conquest  of  the  in- 
dependent Baltic  Republics. 

The  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  struggled  painfully  for  their 
independence  in  the  chaotic  days  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  During  the  two 
decades  which  followed  they  protected 
their  independence  carefully  and  en- 
deavored to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
within  their  national  boimdaries.  None 
of  the  three  republics  wsis  endowed  with 
abundant  natural  resources.  However, 
agricultural  reform  initiated  by  their 
national  governments  broke  up  the  large 
estates  and  resulted  in  a  period  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  The  people  enjoyed 
a  moderately  prosperous  but  not  luxuri- 
ous standard  of  living. 

The  Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact  of  Au- 
gust 1939  heralded  the  close  of  the  period 
of  independence.  The  terror  which  was 
to  follow  was  already  being  planned  by 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Army. 
On  October  11,  1939,  Gen.  Jvan  Serov, 
Deputy  Commissar  of  State  Security, 
issued  an  infamous  order  setting  forth 
the  "procedure  for  carrying  out  the  de- 
portation of  anti-Soviet  elements  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia."  The 
technique  which  he  perfected  in  the 
Baltic  Republics  was  later  repeated  fol- 
lowing the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  terror  is 
difficult  for  us  to  imagine  living  as  we 
do  in  the  secure  confines  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  some  inkling  of  the  im- 
mense dislocation  and  individual  suffer- 
ing can  be  gleaned  from  the  bare  figures 
of  Soviet  deportation.  In  the  Republic 
of  Estonia  alone,  during  the  period  from 
1940  to  1941,  5,451  men  and  525  women 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Soviet 
zone.  Another  1,741  men  and  209  wom- 
en were  arrested  and  executed.  Still  an- 
other 5,102  were  expelled  from  Estonia, 
and  33,304  were  drafted  into  the  Soviet 
Army.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Estonian 
Information  Center  in  Stockholm  that 
during  the  1940-41  period  60,000  Esto- 
nians were  lost  through  deportation  and 
execution.  The  pattern  of  repression 
was  repeated  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

In  Latvia  on  the  single  night  of  June 
14,  1941.  15,000  Latvians — including 
women  and  children — were  rounded  up 
and  deported  to  labor  camps  in  northeast 
Russia  and  Siberia.  During  the  year  of 
Soviet  occupation  In  1940  some  34,000 
Latvians  were  killed,  arrested,  or  de- 
ported. 


In  Lithuania  the  beginning  of  the  So- 
viet occupation  was  the  start  of  a  purge 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  On  June 
24,  1940,  the  Lithuanian  Communist 
Party  announced  that  "enemies  of  the 
people  must  get  out  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  army."  Shortly  after  this 
shrill  proclamation  the  Red  terror  be- 
gan. During  the  interim  between  the 
first  Soviet  occupation  and  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation some  45,000  Lithuanians  were 
killed.  An  equal  number  were  arrested, 
deported,  or  managed  to  escape. 

On  this  day  of  June  15  it  is  weU  that 
we  pause  and  remember  the  great  loss 
and  suffering  endured  by  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  Republics,  and  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estonians  will  once  more  enjoy  in- 
dividual liberty  under  just  government. 


The  Baltic  Peoples  and  Their  Deportation 
by  the  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
and  turbulent  history  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples is  full  of  misfortunes  and  mLsfor- 
tunes,  but  the  tragic  period  of  their  his- 
tory beean  in  1940.  Centuries  before  the 
First  World  War  they  lost  their  in- 
dependence and  lived  under  foreign 
regimes.  The  end  of  that  war  ushered 
in  a  new  era  for  them.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  war  all  three  regained  their 
freedom,  proclaimed  their  independence, 
and  established  their  own  democratic 
governments  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  These  governments  were 
duly  recognized  by  other  sovereign  gov- 
erimients,  and  all  three  became  members 
of  the  world  community  of  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  independence,  the 
interwar  years  of  two  decades,  they  re- 
built their  war-ravaged  countries,  and 
were  perfectly  content  with  their  lot. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  in  the  larger 
world  of  international  politics  and  world 
diplomacy  they  were  not  masters  of  their 
fate.  With  the  rise  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments first  in  Russia  and  then  in  Ger- 
many the  Baltic  peoples  found  them- 
selves in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
They  succeeded  in  maintainin??  their  in- 
dependence until  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
war,  then  the  Soviet  Union  alone  became 
the  arbiter  of  their  fate. 

As  the  friends  of  these  peoples  in  the 
West  were  involved  in  the  war,  the  Soviet 
Union  felt  free  to  deal  with  the  Baltic 
peoples  as  its  dictator  wished — to  oc- 
cupy and  annex  these  countries  and  en- 
slave their  inhabitants.  This  was  done 
not  only  in  a  highhanded  manner  by 
resorting  to  barbaric  methods.  In  the 
middle  of  1940,  these  countries  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  army,  and  then  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  the 
next  year  Soviet  authorities  rounded  up 
all  those  suspected  of  opposing  commu- 
nism, by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 


exiled  them  to  the  distant  corners  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  mass  deportation  of 
innocent  peoples  was  the  beginning  of 
their  tragedy,  and  today,  more  than  two 
decades  later,  we  do  not  know  of  their 
fate.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
died  in  exile  and  misery,  far  away  from 
their  beloved  homelands  in  the  Baltics. 
In  observing  the  anniversary  of  their  de- 
portation, we  condemn  this  inhuman  act 
of  the  Soviet  Goverrunent  and  pray  for 
the  souls  of  these  helpless  but  brave 
people. 

Deportation*  From  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  pause 
and  in  reverent  sympathy  commemorate 
the  first  waves  of  Soviet  deportations 
from  the  Baltic  States  in  June  1941.  The 
seemingly  never-ending  sequel  to  the 
drama  is  still  being  played,  for  the 
Soviet  Communists  did  not  ctop  at  one 
rash  act  of  forcible  seizure  of  p)ersons, 
even  though  in  this  one  act  alone 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions were  removed  from  their  home- 
lands to  eastern  Russia  and  Siberia.  Ex- 
cuses for  arrest  and  exile  were  not  hard 
to  find  for  authorities  as  adept  as  the 
Soviets  at  weaving  justifications  out  of 
a  void  and  at  molding  confessions  out 
of  silence.  Political  criticism  was  al- 
ways the  basis — the  lightly  spoken  word 
against  an  official,  gentle  resistance  to 
the  collectivization  of  land,  the  boldness 
to  disagree,  however  softly,  with  any 
aspect  of  Soviet  policy.  All  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  placed  under 
close  surveillance,  and  any  who  dared 
object  to  the  insidious  betrayal  of  Lis 
country  by  the  Soviets  was  forced  to 
leave  that  homeland  forever. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Baltic  nations 
in  the  20th  century.  Subject  to  Rus- 
sian domination  since  the  18th  century 
and  overrun  by  Germany  during  the 
First  World  War,  the  Baltic  countries 
regained  their  long-lost  sovereignty 
after  the  First  World  War.  According 
to  the  German-Russian  Peace  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  signed  on  March  3,  1918, 
and  a  supplementary  agreement  of 
August  27,  Russia  renounced  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  Baltic  States,  with  an 
understanding  that  their  future  would 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  after  Germany's 
military  collapse  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clared the  treaty  null  and  void,  and  the 
Baltic  States  were  forced  to  fight  the 
Red  army  for  their  independence.  The 
bravely  fought  wars  for  independence 
were  finally  crowned  with  success,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1920  peace 
treaties  were  signed  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  each  of  the  Baltic  States,  in 


which  Russia  renounced  all  rights  over 
the  Baltic  Republics  "forever." 

Thus,  the  year  1920  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  two  decades  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
Civil  liberties  were  constitutionally 
guaranteed.  Local  self-governing  insti- 
tutions were  elected  by  the  citizens. 
Social  legislation  was  enacted.  Eco- 
nomic reforms  were  initiated.  The  edu- 
cational system  was  improved.  Litera- 
ture, music  and  art  flourished  in  an 
atmosphere  which  nourished  creativity. 
The  Baltic  States  were  responsible  and 
well-beloved  members  of  the  world 
community. 

But  even  in  these  golden  years  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  caused  prob- 
lems for  the  three  Baltic  countries,  for 
it  early  became  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  abandoned  its  aggressive 
aims   regarding   its   smaller   neighbors. 
Numerous  frontier   incidents  were   in- 
cited by  the  Soviets  and  several  Com- 
munist coups  were  attempted.    Then,  in 
the  middle  1930's  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gan pressing  for  a  protectorate  over  the 
Baltic  Republics,  supposedly  to  protect 
them  against  German  aggression.    The 
first  step  in  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
countries  was  taken  in  1939  when  the 
Soviet  Union  imposed  mutual  defense 
pacts  upon  them.    In   1940  the  Soviet 
Army    marched    in    and    Moscow    sm- 
nounced  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,    and    Estonia    into    the    Soviet 
Union.     The  Soviet  pledge  renouncing 
all  right  over  the  Baltic  States  forever 
had  been  kept  but  20  years.    The  inde- 
pendence   of    the    Baltic    nations    had 
lasted  but  two  decades  when,  once  again 
as  in  the  past,  the  Russian  conqueror 
swept  over  the  land. 

We  can  only  express  horror  at  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  liberties  which 
accompanied  the  Soviet  takeover.  The 
reforms  of  the  epoch  between  the  wars, 
the  advances  in  every  field  of  endeavor 
came  to  naught  as  the  citizens  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  made 
prisoners  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 
Where  once  democracy  had  flourished, 
now  a  heartless  totalitarian  society  re- 
pressed all  creative  endeavor,  for  criti- 
cism and  the  incentive  to  improve  be- 
came crimes  punishable  by  arrest  and 
deportation. 

But  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  always 
be  so.  In  extending  our  sympathy  to  the 
thousands  of  Baltic  citizens  brutally 
forced  from  their  homelands  by  the  So- 
viets and  to  the  thousands  of  others  who 
live  in  terror  of  the  same  fate,  let  us 
assure  them  of  our  support  for  their 
cherished  cause  of  liberation.  May  they 
once  again  live  in  freedom. 


will  surprise  every  American  taxpayer, 
which  includes  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Here  they  are  in  a  nut- 
shell, as  Just  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the 
able  clerks  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  at  my  request. 

Since  the  1st  session  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress which  began  in  January  1943  up  to 
and  including  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  19  years  later,  this  House  of 
Congress  has  during  those  19  sessions  re- 
duced the  President's  budgets  in  round 
figures  $57  billion. 

Had  the  other  body  accepted  the 
House  figures  our  Federal  debt  would 
now  be  less  than  $250  billion,  and  hence 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  to  raise  the 
Fe<leral  debt  ceiling  up  to  $308  billion 
would  not  be  worrying  the  American  tax- 
payers, most  of  whom  are  asking,  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 


Believe  It  or  Not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 
Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  the  facts  and  figures  given  below 


Fathers  and  Sons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    >£ASTI.AirD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  rare 
gift  to  be  able  to  experience  true  beauty 
in  this  world  and  to  describe  it  so  warmly 
that  others  can  share  in  the  sentiment. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
the  father  of  two  sons,  is  one  of  those 
gifted  persons  who  has  this  ability,  and 
he  exhibited  it  to  the  highest  degree 
recently  when  he  wrote  an  article  for 
Parents'  Magazine  entitled  "Fathers  and 
Sons." 

This  article  should  be  "must"  reading 
for  every  parent,  but  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  with  Father's  Day  so  close 
at  hand.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  As  the  father  of 
three  sons,  I  reconmiend  it  wholeheart- 
edly to  everyone  interested  in  the  im- 
portant father-son  relationship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fathers  akd  Sons 
(By   Jennings  Randolph) 

A  boy,  someone  haa  said.  Is  nature's  an- 
swer to  that  false  belief  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  perpetual  motion.  A  boy  can  run 
like  a  deer,  swim  like  a  fish,  climb  like  a 
squirrel,  balk  like  a  mule,  bellow  like  a 
bull,  eat  like  a  pig  or  act  like  a  monkey 
according  to  climatic  conditions.  He  Is  a 
piece  of  skin  stretched  over  an  appetite. 
A  noise  covered  by  smudges.  He  eats  only 
when  awake. 

All  our  work  Is  for  him,  a  boy.  He  Is  a 
growing  animal  of  superlative  promise  which 
must  be  fed.  watered  and  kept  warm,  a  joy 
forever  a  periodic  nuisance,  the  problem  of 
our  times,  the  hope  of  our  Nation.  Every 
boy  born  is  evidence  that  God  is  not  yet 
discouraged  with  man. 

This  Is  the  problem  each  of  us  faces  as 
a  father:  to  help  our  sons  become  men, 
without  making  them  lose  the  spontaneity 
and  independence  of  a  boy.  Por  each  of  ua 
the  problem  is  unique,  and  its  solution  the 


meet  Important  and  delicate  task  that  ever 
confronts  us.  Por  the  task  caUs  for  the 
right  balance  of  love  and  wisdom. 

In  helping  a  boy  become  a  man,  the  means 
we  use  become  the  very  subetance  of  the 
person  himself.  The  boy,  watching  from 
his  corner  of  the  world.  Is  the  mirror  of  our 
methods.  If  we  rely  on  authoritarianism 
and  coercion,  we  create  a  hidebound  and 
fearful  person.  The  wisest  Eurc^ean  mind 
of  the  16th  century,  Montaigne,  expressed 
this  when  he  said.  ■'•  •  •  that  which  can- 
not be  compassed  by  reason,  wisdom  and 
discretion,  can  never  be  attained  by  force 
and  constraint." 

To  these  qualities  I  would  add  companion- 
ship,   love    and    compassion.     All    three    are 
vital.    To  take  the  first:  What  goes  Into  the 
companionship  between  father  and  son?     All 
manner    of     things — time    spent    together, 
working   together   when   a  father   transmits 
the  skills  he  has  to  his  boy.     Whether  these 
skills  Include  building  shortwave  radios,  sail- 
ing a   boat,  working  at  a  stamp  collection, 
cultivating    a    gsirden,    repairing    the    auto- 
matic machines  around  the  house  so  they're 
put  back  Into  working  order,  building  a  cab- 
In  or  a  room  onto  the  house,  deciphering  puz- 
zles or  skiing — the  time  spent  together  Is  as 
valuable,  perhaps,  as  the  skill  transmitted. 
Por  within  the  time  is  the  father's  enthu- 
Biaam.  his  regard  and  love  for  what  he  is 
doing.     And  It   is  this  herlUge  he  Is  pass- 
ing on  to  his  son.     Father  and  son  may  talk 
a  lot,  or  not  at  all.     A  true  companionship 
can  be  as  full  of  silence  as  of  words.     And 
having  fun  together  needs  no  self-consclo\is 
determination  to  "have  fun"  together.     The 
father  who  plays  with  his  young  son  be- 
cause he  feels  he  should,  who  takes  a  walk 
with  him  reluctantly,  with  his  mind  on  other 
matters,  misses  the  meaning  of  true  com- 
panionship, and  both  he  and  his  son  miss 
the   rewards   of   true   companionship.     As   a 
sapling   grows  from   the  root  of  a  big  tree, 
and  up  in  the  shelter  of  the  big  tree  until 
the  time  when  it  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted on  its  own,  so  does  a  father  who  Is 
a   real   companion   to  his  son   nourish   that 
son's  being  and  share  his  own  life  with  his 
offspring. 

But  there  are  times  in  a  boy's  life,  despite 
companionship,  when  a  father  is  forced  to 
stand  aside  and  watch  him  struggle  alone — 
when  all  a  father  can  give  his  son  Is  love  and 
compassion.  These  are.  perhaps,  a  father's 
most  difficult  times— but  the  most  neces- 
sary. Difficult  because  they  test  our  own 
forebearance  when  we  know— or  think  we 
l^now — life's  answers  In  our  own  terms,  but 
must  sit  bv  while  our  sons  find  the  answers 
In  their  own  terms.  For  these  times  form 
the  very  substance  of  manhood  Itself. 

Each  of  us,  then,  must  face  these  count- 
less times  of  decision  when  not  action  but 
forebearance  to  act^— even  in  the  face  of  pain 
to  ourselves  and  our  sons— is  the  greatest 
act  of  love  and  wisdom  in  our  power.  For 
it  is  only  when  a  boy  can  look  upon  life 
with  his  own  eyes — when  he  can  form  judg- 
ments and  make  responses  in  terms  of  his 
own  hardwon  and  consciously  arrived  at 
values— that  he  becomes  a  man.  Thus,  the 
highest  measure  of  our  success  as  fathers  is 
the  extent  to  which  our  sons  outgrow  us. 
A  stern  truth  to  face,  but  a  root  to  the 
essence  of  fatherhood. 

We  need  to  be  clear  about  what  kind  of 
fathers  we  are.  what  kind  we  would  like  to 
be  we  need  to  try  to  understand  how  we 
communicate  this  "image  of  "father"  to  our 
sons,  so  that  they  in  their  turn  may  become 
fathers. 

This  understanding  can  no  longer  rest 
only  on  the  assumptions  of  a  previous  age— 
for  our  functions  as  fathers  are  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  vicissitudes  of  social  change 
than  the  functions  of  mothers.  No  longer, 
lor  example,  U  a  father  the  figure  of 
arbitrary  and  unquestioned  authority  he 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.    Too  often,  today. 
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a  father  Is  mirrored  by  tlie  eomle-Ktrfp 
father,  the  Dagvood  Bumatead.  the  vekk 
and  Ineffectual  maa  oontlnuaUy  doped  by 
clreumstancee,  by  hla  Telvet-gloved,  Iron- 
flsted  wife,  and  by  his  dtildran. 

Thus,  added  to  an  the  other  obligatlc«a 
of  a  father  ts  his  duty  to  be  a  man — ^to  dem- 
onstrate hla  worth  as  a  man  In  all  the 
varied  ways  that  life  charges  him  with  re- 
sponsibility— ^in  an  the  Taried  ways  his  son 
perceives  him  as  a  man  capable  of  direct- 
ing hlB  own  life  and  that  of  his  family,  with 
balance  and  with  dignity. 


The  Baltic  States  BIam  Deportatum  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NEW  Tone 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Hr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  1941.  a  little  over  two  decades 
ago,  the  Soviet  Communists  Initiated  a 
series  of  mass  deportations  from  the  Bal- 
tic States  the  cruelty  of  which  has  few 
parallels  In  history.  The  exact  figures 
are  unknown,  but  around  15,000  Latvian 
men.  women,  and  children  were  forced 
into  exile  on  that  first  night  of  June  14. 
About  5  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  Estonia  was  deported  during  a  period 
of  14  months.  And,  in  a  later  wave  of 
deportations,  approximately  10  percent 
of  Lithuania's  population  was  driven  to 
Siberia  in  a  Soviet  attempt  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  Lithuanian  farm- 
ers to  the  forcible  collectivization  of  their 
land. 

But  the  treachery  began  earlier  when, 
contrary  to  every  assurance  given  the 
Baltic  peoples  in  a  vast  array  of  treaties 
and  international  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  territory  was  over- 
run by  the  Soviet  army  and  they  were 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  as 
constituent  republics.  "Repubhcs"  is 
truly  an  ironic  misnomer,  for  with  In- 
corporation into  the  Soviet  Union  came 
the  end  of  constitutional  government 
and  guaranteed  liberties  which  are  to  us 
In  the  free  world  inherent  characteristics 
of  a  republic.  "Republic"  is  a  strange 
epithet  for  a  country  whose  citizens  are 
arrested  without  cause  and  forcibly 
driven  to  Siberian  prison  camps  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

When  we  compare  the  Baltic  constitu- 
ent republics  of  today  with  the  inde- 
pendent Baltic  Republics  of  the  decades 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  we  are 
stunned  by  the  contrast.  In  those  bright 
interwar  years  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  legislative  reforms  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  trade  were  encouraged.  The 
Baltic  nations  saw  a  revival  of  cultvu-e 
as  creativity  was  stimulated  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom.  But  today  under 
the  totalitarian  system  imposed  by  the 
Soviets,  creativity  is  frustrated  and  in- 
dividual liberties  are  nonexistent. 

Thus,  we  pause  once  again  on  this 
tragic  anniversary  to  assure  the  peoples 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  of  our 
support  for  their  goal  of  liberation.  Our 
Government  has  never  recognlaed  the 


Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
into  the  Sorvlet  Union,  for  that  ruthless 
action  was  a  betrayal  of  the  basic  Ideals 
for  wtoieh  we  stand.  We  urge  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  have  courage,  for  with  that 
courage  will  emerge  the  faith  that  one 
day  their  cause  will  be  won. 


Tax  Reduction  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   ICASSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing to  my  friends  at  the  Massachusetts 
Police  Chiefs  Association  in  West  Boyl- 
ston,  Mass.,  May  31  last,  I  was  requested 
in  advance  to  outline  my  views  on  some 
pending,  imcKjrtant  issues. 

Because  of  the  many  pressing  issues 
before  us,  it  is  often  quite  difficult  to 
select  and  summarize  in  brief  remarks, 
an  analysis  of  the  questions  under  dis- 
cussion. But  in  view  of  present  condi- 
tions. I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
suggest  the  compelling  need  for  tax 
reform. 

Immediate  tax  reduction  across  the 
board  for  business  and  the  general  tax- 
payers, I  said,  would  unquestionably  be 
an  effective  spur  to  business  prosperity, 
high  level  employment  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Secondly.  I  discussed  foreign  policy 
and  defense  and  declared  that  firmness, 
calmness  and  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  kind  we  have  marshaled  in  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  patterns,  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  spiritual  vitality  emanat- 
ing frcwn  the  homes  and  communities  of 
America,  constitute  not  only  our  great 
national  defense,  but  the  best  insurance 
we  can  have  at  this  time  against  the 
ravages  of  nuclear  war. 

Thirdly,  I  m^ed  that  there  be  no  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  superb  economy.  It 
is  the  most  productive,  economic  system 
in  history,  and  it  derives  its  strength 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  freest  econ- 
omy in  the  world.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  keep  it  free,  strong,  and  vigorous,  and 
that  we  make  sure  that  a  suitable  cli- 
mate is  preserved  here  for  incentive,  for 
ambition,  and  for  free  enterprise. 

Long  ago  and  on  numerous  occasions. 
I  have  urged  general  tax  revision  and 
faster  depreciation  writeoffs  to  promote 
prosperity  and  eliminate  inequities  and 
injustices,  and  I  hope  appropriate  action 
will  soon  be  taken  because  that  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  initiative,  and  im- 
prove the  distressing  trouble  spots  which 
currently  appear,  and  to  maintain  our 
much-vaunted  standards  of  living. 
Speedy  action  is  imperative  to  give  tone 
and  more  confidence  to  our  economy. 

Such  measures,  accompani«^d  by  econ- 
omy and  efflciency  in  the  Government, 
would  also  increase  Treasury  revenues 
and  bring  about  a  better  balance  be- 
tween expenditures  and  income. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  police  chiefs 
and  the  officers  and  staffs  of  my  home- 


town of  Clinton,  the  great  congressional 
district  which  I  represent,  and  our  Com- 
monwealth, and  while  they  are  beset  by 
many  extremely  difficult  problems  theee 
days.  I  know  that  they  can  be  relied 
upon,  in  an  efficient,  effective  way  to  do 
their  full  part  In  law  enforcement  and 
related  fields,  so  necessary  to  social  well- 
being  and  ordered  liberty. 

I  paid  special  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Boston  Police  Commissioner  Edmund 
McNamara,  as  one  of  Clinton's  great 
public  servants,  and  hailed  his  family 
background,  high  character,  ability,  and 
training,  personal  integrity,  courage,  and 
efficiency  as  giving  assurance  of  dedi- 
cated leadership  and  accomplishment. 
Clinton  is  proud  of  this  young  man  and 
I  am  proud  of  him;  we  are  all  proud  of 
him,  and  I  wish  him  great  success  In  his 
important  work. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  law 
enforcement,  actual  and  preventive.  Is  of 
vital  Importance  and  a  critical  need  In 
maintaining  public  order  and  nurturing 
proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Our  able  and  distinguished  police  chiefs. 
their  officers  and  staffs  must  be  con- 
gratulated and  complimented  upon  their 
sterling  performance,  their  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  fine  work  they 
are  doing  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties and  for  the  Nation. 

The  invitation  to  attend  the  Massa- 
chusetts police  chiefs  gathering  of  such 
able  and  distinguished  chiefs  and  their 
honored  guests,  coming  as  it  did  from 
my  dear  friend.  Chief  Michael  J.  Kelly, 
of  Clinton,  was  more  or  less  of  a  manda- 
tory character,  as  well  as  a  great  honor 
and  pleasure,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  the 
delightful  and  rewarding  occasion. 


Soviet  Deportatioii  of  Baltic  Peoples 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unfortu- 
nate peoples  of  the  three  Baltic  coun- 
tries— Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithu- 
anians— have  had  their  share  of  misery 
and  misfortune,  but  fate  was  most  cruel 
to  them  in  1940.  In  that  year  these 
three  countries,  once  the  home  of  rising 
young  and  progressive  democracies,  were 
attacked  by  the  Soviet  Union,  overnin, 
and  then  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
inhabitants  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  deported  to  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately  many  in- 
nocent and  helpless  victims  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  unbridled  aggression  of  1940  are 
still  suffering  in  some  distant  and  deso- 
late corner  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

For  the  last  22  years  the  free  world 
has  heard  practically  nothing  about 
these  people  except  what  has  been 
learned  from  those  few  who  have  had 
the  extraordinary  good  luck  to  escape. 
And  the  fate  of  millions  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  in  their  home- 


land is  not  much  better.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  not  deported,  but  they  certain- 
ly suffered  much  privation  and  hardship 
during  the  war,  and  are  still  suffering 
under  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  We  have  also 
learned  that  in  recent  years  the  native 
population  of  the  coastal  areas  of  these 
countries  were  moved  to  the  interior  in 
order  to  make  room  for  Asiatic  people 
brought  in  to  settle  there.  Outrageous 
and  almost  unbelievable  as  this  may 
sound,  yet  the  deliberate  p>olicy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  to  colonize 
these  frontiers  exposed  to  the  West  with 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  in  the  West  are  fully  cognizant  of 
these  heartrending  facts.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  sad  fate  that  befell  those 
deportees  and  of  the  vmbelievable  lot  of 
those  who  are  living  in  the  three  Baltic 
countries  today.  I  wholeheartedly  sym- 
pathize with  their  lot,  and  ardently  hope 
that  soon  a  way  will  be  found  to  amelio- 
rate their  lot  and  free  them  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny. 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuanians  in  1940 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithua- 
nia is  the  largest  of  the  three  small  Bal- 
tic coimtries  in  northeastern  Europe, 
and  the  3  million  Lithuanians  constitute 
the  largest  ethnic  element  among  the 
three  Baltic  peoples.  These  dauntless 
and  daring  people  have  had  a  long  and 
turbulent  history,  extending  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  had  their  glorious 
days  in  the  distant  past,  but  during  most 
of  modem  times  they  have  been  subject- 
ed to  alien  rule,  and  therefore  have  suf- 
fered under  oppressive  foreign  regimes. 
For  more  than  a  century  they  endured 
the  autocratic  rule  of  Russia's  czars,  and 
during  all  that  time  they  worked  and 
struggled  for  their  freedom.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  when  the 
Russian  czarist  regime  was  no  more, 
they  felt  free,  and  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional Independence  in  1918. 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades they  worked  hard  in  rebuilding 
their  homes  and  in  strengthening 
their  newly  established  democratic  insti- 
tutions. And  in  that  relatively  short 
time  democracy  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  country,  and  the  people  were  enjoy- 
ing their  freedom  to  the  full.  During 
all  that  time,  however,  Lithuanians  were 
afraid  of  the  rise  of  nazism  in  Germany 
as  they  were  also  rightly  apprehensive  of 
the  Soviet  regime's  intentions  toward 
them.  Unfortunately,  their  worst  fears 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  when  by  mid- 
1940  their  freedom  and  Independence 
were  treacherously  taken  away  by  Sta- 
lin's henchmen. 

Early  In  1940  Red  forces  attacked  and 
occupied  Lithuania,  thereby  putting  an 


end  to  the  freedom  there.  Then  under 
the  leadership  of  Soviet  agents  a  Com- 
munist regime  was  instituted  there,  and 
then  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,  and  without  having  waged  war, 
Soviet  Union  became  master  of  Lithua- 
nia and  its  helpless  inhabitants.  Of 
course  the  Soviet  Government  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  no  opposition  to  its 
treacherous  act.  To  that  end.  arrests 
and  imprisonments  of  tens  of  thousands 
went  on,  and  eventually  these  victims  of 
Soviet  tyranny  were  exiled  to  distant 
and  desolate  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Throughout  the  war  these  unhappy  souls 
suffered  in  exile,  and  to  this  day  many 
of  them  are  still  suffering  in  some  un- 
known and  forbidding  areas  in  Asiatic 
Russia.  On  the  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary of  this  tragic  act  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, we  can  only  hope  that  these 
unfortunate  and  helpless  Lithuanians 
will  regain  their  freedom  from  Soviet 
prison  camps. 


Matt  Deportation  of  Lithuaniant  by 
the  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or   PENICSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania 
is  the  largest  of  the  three  Baltic  States 
in  northeastern  Europe,  and  the  Lithu- 
anians the  most  niunerous  of  the  ethnic 
groups   there,   about   3   million   in   all. 

They  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  history  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 
Highly  intelligent,  well-educated  and 
devoutly  religious,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
attainments. 

For  more  than  a  full  century  their 
country  was  part  of  imperial  Russia,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  czarist  Russia's 
autocratic  regime.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I  they  regained  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and  reconstituted  the 
Lithuanian  Republic.  In  this  demo- 
cratic state  they  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  course  of  two  decades.  But 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  and  its 
tragic  sequel  was  disastrous  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 

Early  in  that  war  the  Red  Army  at- 
tacked Lithuania,  and  by  mid- 1940 
Lithuanian  independence  had  vanished. 
Soon  Lithuanians  found  themselves  en- 
slaved by  the  Communist  regime  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Kremlin,  and 
thenceforth  authorities  arrested  and 
imprisoned  all  Lithuanians.  Subse- 
quently many  thousand  innocent  peo- 
ples were  also  arrested,  and  in  a  mass 
deportation,  they  were  exiled  to  distant 
parts  of  Soviet  Russia.  Some  of  these 
deportees  must  have  died  far  from  their 
homes  and  friends,  and  today  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  anniversary  of  their  de- 
portation, we  mourn  their  death  and 
condemn  this  inhuman  act  of  Soviet 
authorities. 


1962  Capitol  Pafe  Sdiool  Coamicacenieat 
Addrett  by  Representative  Harold  R. 
Collier  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  June  11,  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  grad- 
uation ceremonies  of  the  Capitol  Page 
School.  Believing  that  his  remarks  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  exercises,  I  am  pleased  to 
place  his  address  in  the  Record. 

The  Eiddress  follows: 

1962  Capitol  Pack  School  Addrbss  by  Rzp- 
BEsxNTATiVK  Harold  R.  Collus,  or  Illinois 
Distinguished  guests,  students,  and  gradu- 
ates. It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  commencement  exercise  this 
evening.  And  it  Is  apropos  that  I  use  the 
word  ■■distinct"  because  few  young  men  have 
the  opportunity  which  you  experienced  In 
your  education  here  in  the  Capitol  Page 
School. 

You  who  are  receiving  your  diplomas  this 
evening  are  but  23  of  1.880.000  high  school 
students  across  the  country  who  are  graduat- 
ing in  this  year  of  1962.  Yet  no  other  in- 
stitution of  secondary  schooling  Is  as  widely 
known  as  yours  and  In  no  other  school  do 
the  graduates  receive  along  with  their 
diplomas  a  Presidential  certificate  as  will 
each  of  you.  In  yean  to  come  I  am  sure 
you  will  prize  more  and  more  this  rare 
memento,  not  only  of  your  school  but  your 
service  to  your  Government.  The  80  young 
men  who  serve  each  year  In  their  capacities 
as  pages  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
are  In  dally  association  with  the  men  who 
conduct  the  affairs  of  state  and  write  the 
history  of  this  great  and  proud  Nation. 

And  while,  perhaps,  many  of  you  might 
be  Inclined  to  take  the  opportunity  you  are 
enjoying  and  have  enjoyed,  a  bit  for  granted, 
I  am  sure  you  wlU  find  In  the  years  ahead 
a  rich  reward  for  yoxir  experiences  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

True.  It  may  be  more  rewarding  to  some 
of  you  than  others,  depending  on  your  in- 
dividual application,  personal  effort,  and  in- 
sight. 

On  this  theme.  I  humbly  express  the  hope 
that  those  of  you  who  are  graduating  this 
evening  use  to  every  advantage  the  rich  ex- 
perience of  your  service  and  education  in 
your  future  endeavors.  And  to  those  of  you 
who  will  enjoy  the  experience  of  graduation 
In  the  years  to  come,  may  this  occasion  be 
an  inspiration  to  set  even  higher  standards 
for  yourselves  and  the  Page  School. 

Five  years  ago  Soviet  scientists  set  a  little 
metal  ball  whizzing  around  the  earth  in 
space.  This  perhaps  had  as  great  an  Impact 
upon  the  reevaluation  of  our  educational 
system  as  any  other  single  Incident  in  mod- 
ern history. 

Our  national  pride  was  suddenly  wounded 
by  the  scientific  achievement  of  our  adver- 
sary. The  greater  achievement  of  having 
been  first  to  split  the  atom  was  relegated  to 
temporary  oblivion. 

■'Why  were  we  not  first  In  this  scientific 
endeavor?"  was  the  hue  and  cry  of  many 
educators  and  top  people  In  Government. 

We  began  to  search  (or  the  answer,  and 
In  doing  to  called  for  «  new  and  greater 
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tnir*'TiT**  upon  matheinAtles  mmI  th«  acl- 
enccs.  The  foUowlng  year,  in  1958,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Defense  Bdneatlon 
Act,  designed  to  encomge  participation  pri- 
marily In  these  fields,  as  w^  as  the  modern 
langruages. 

Many  who  clamored  for  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  field 
of  education  may  not  have  looked  far  enough 
for  the  answer  to  some  of  the  ills  and  woes  of 
our  educational  system.  Others  exaggerated 
the  Inadequacies  which  existed  and  which 
still  exist  today. 

Yet  for  all  of  our  criticism,  which  in  it- 
self is  frequently  healthy,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  Uiat  American  education  in 
its  finest  sense  provides  a  fredom  of  choice 
which  Is  not  enjoyed  by  students  in  coun- 
tries with  totalitarian  governments.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  may  direct  the  eurric\ilum 
and  futxire  of  any  student,  in  a  nation  of 
free  people,  such  as  ours,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  dictate  the  course  of  study  nor 
the  ultimate  profession  of  our  scholars.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  mvist  provide  the  tools, 
incentives  and  opportunities  for  making  the 
most  of  the  great  intellectual  resources  of 
our  people. 

In  tht  same  breath.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  syston  at  education  which 
we  enjoy  in  this  great  free  Republic  has 
provided  the  highest  standards  of  ediica- 
tion  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  of 
any  educational  system  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  accomplished  this  in  the  com- 
paratively brief  span  of  lees  than  two  cen- 
turies, while  nations  with  thousands  of  years 
of  civilization  behind  them  had  a  system 
which  provided  educational  opixirtunities 
for  (Hily  a  few  of  their  privileged  citizens. 
Even  now,  educational  opportunities  in  many 
nations  are  limited  to  small  segments  of  the 
populace. 

Although  there  is  a  virtual  renaissance  in 
education  taking  place  around  the  world,  a 
world  which  ts  engaged  in  a  great  straggle 
between  two  divergent  ideologies,  this  in- 
ternational rivalry  is  having  an  increasing 
effect  upon  all  phases  of  our  national  life 
and  more  and  more  it  dominates  our  per- 
spectives. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  engaged  In  an  edu- 
cational race  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  part 
of  the  broad  Intense  International  competi- 
tion. Not  only  have  we  taken  the  position 
that  the  challenge  of  our  time  is  to  train 
more  engineers  than  our  adversary,  but  to 
develop  the  best  ballerinas  and  ballet  danc- 
ers, gather  the  greatest  attention  at  inter- 
national trade  fairs,  build  the  most  school- 
houses,  or  even  grow  the  tallest  com.  While 
some  people  claim  this  sort  of  competition  Is 
foolish,  we  must  recognize  It,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  way  of  life  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live  today. 

But  I  hasten  to  say  to  you  this  evening 
that  this  approach  to  educational  oomp>etl- 
tlon  must  not  dominate  our  system,  for 
should  not  the  real  value  of  education  be  re- 
flected in  the  improvement  of  creative  ac- 
tivity among  more  and  more  of  our  people: 
for  with  It  win  come  an  improvement  in  the 
living  standards  of  our  entire  population. 
Education  holds  the  key  to  the  individual 
and  collective  progress  of  our  society. 

Improving  our  areas  of  learning  must,  of 
course,  be  coupled  with  strengthening  the 
moral  standards  of  all  our  citizenry.  We 
must  not  look  for  the  easy  way  out  unless 
we  choose  to  permit  the  moral  fiber  of  de- 
mocracy to  degenerate. 

The  individual's  responsibility  to  himself 
is  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  these 
United  States  as  Is  his  obligation  to  his  fel- 
low man.  This  statement  might  well  be 
challenged  by  many  who  look  upon  the  en- 
tire system  of  education  In  the  mtus  con- 
cept. But  may  I  remind  you  that  great  ad- 
vances in  many  fields  of  research  were 
achieved  by  dedicated  individuals,  eeich  us- 


ing  the   knowledge   of   another   individual 
upon  which  to  build  a  final  goal. 

Hence,  the  encouragement  of  every  yoxing 
man  and  woman  to  pursue  higher  education 
on  tha  basis  of  providing  himself  c«  herself 
with  a  more  fruitful  life  in  a  field  of  his 
or  her  own  choosing  is  the  foundation  of  a 
free  sijclety. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prime  product  of 
education  is  self-responslblllty;  for  being  re- 
sponsible to  oneself  is  the  fundamental 
Ingredient  of  a  strong  mca^  society.  There 
are  those  who  seek  a  Utopian  system  through 
greater  control  of  the  lives  of  individuals. 
But  liistory  has  repeatedly  borne  evidence 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  philosophy.  As  a  Na- 
tion we  are  becoming  Insecure  with  our 
obsession  for  a  security  which  places  em- 
phasis upon  the  material  rather  than  the 
Intelltictual  and  spiritual  values.  Yet  the 
real  security  and  strength  of  this  country 
depends  upon  individual  Initiative,  ambition, 
and  ingenuity. 

Our  society,  by  its  very  nature,  is  complex. 
Its  strength  cannot  be  preserved  if  %.«  at- 
tempt to  simplify  its  problems  by  mass  solu- 
tions. And  this  Is  where  self-reliance 
through  well-proportioned  education  enters 
the  picture.  For  as  we  increase  the  scope 
of  education,  we  also  expand  Its  influence. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  expand- 
ing educational  opportunities,  and  we  are 
witnessing  an  acceleration  of  new  and  better 
institutions  of  learning  In  many  areas.  Edu- 
cation, of  Itself,  cannot  be  isolated,  for  a 
broadening  of  self-reliance  through  prepared- 
ness funnels  its  way  down  to  every  level  of 
society. 

And  so  the  point  of  my  remarks  to  you 
this  (evening  Is  just  this: 

Pursue  your  future  education  with  a  posi- 
tive {joal  and  keep  In  mind  always  that  the 
short  cuts  to  success  are  rare.  The  detours 
are  many  and  the  pitfalls  are  not  few.  To 
you  who  are  graduating  this  evening,  and  I 
presume  most  of  you  will  continue  your  edu- 
cation at  various  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  may  I  suggest  that  every  hour  of 
stud)-  should  be  regarded  as  an  hour  of 
training  for  your  future  responsibilities  as 
better -Informed  and  consequently  better 
citizens. 

Hlpher  education,  while  it  Is  so  frequently 
regarded  as  something  that  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  citizen,  should  also  be 
regarded  as  an  opportunity  which  a  student 
must  earn  by  effort  and  desire. 

Th«j  problems  of  each  generation  become 
incre;islngly  more  difficult  and  complex 
Then-fore  each  generation  must  be  better 
equipped  and  must  draw  more  diligently 
upon  its  talents.  That  is  the  challenge  of 
our  diy;  and.  in  fact,  the  challenge  we  face 
If  we  are  to  preserve  a  Nation  of  free  people; 
a  Nation  of  rich  opportunity:  and  a  Nation 
which  miut  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

If  you  who  are  graduating  this  evening 
and  the  nearly  2  million  others  like  you, 
accept  this  challenge  with  pride  of  personal 
resporislbllity,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
future.  To  do  anything  less  would  Indeed 
pose  a  threat  to  the  great  heritage  of  a  free 
Nation. 


The  Russian  InTasion  of  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

OT    NKW    JKESIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1962 

Mr.     WALLHAUSER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  marks  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 


Russian  invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

I>urinar  3  agonizing  days  of  brutality 
and  terror  more  than  100,000  proud,  de- 
fiant, and  freedom-loving  people  were 
deported  to  concentration  camps  in  re- 
mote regions  of  Siberia.  In  these  squalid 
and  pestiferous  camps,  these  people  wera 
left  to  die  for  their  crime — the  crime  of 
wanting  to  be  free,  of  opposing  enslave- 
ment by  their  sinister  Communist  neigh- 
bors. 

Today  the  fate  of  those  who  remain 
in  this  enslaved  area  is  largely  uncer- 
tain, but  one  fact  has  t>een  clearly  estab- 
lished. Under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
oppression,  more  than  600,000  people 
have  been  murdered  or  deported.  Yet, 
the  Communist  rule  and  domination  of 
these  enslaved  people  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  out  their  hope  for 
freedom.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  as  citi- 
zens of  a  free  and  democratic  country  to 
vigorously  oppose  this  sort  of  tyranny 
wherever  it  has  occurred,  and  wherever 
it  will  occur  in  the  future. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  all  reflect 
on  this  tragedy  of  history  and  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 


"Keep  Fit"  Kit  for  Yoanf  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF    NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  3roung 
America  is  of  vital  concern  to  us  all,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  education  and  de- 
velopment, but  in  the  area  of  general 
health  as  well.  The  person  who  will  be- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  is  today  in  the 
preschool  to  the  11-yead-old  ago  brack- 
et. That  person's  philosophy,  personal 
creed,  and  physical  appearance  will  re- 
flect the  America  of  tomorrow. 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Paige  Palmer,  who  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Committee  for  Physical  Fitness,  and  her 
scientifically  developed  "keep  fit"  kit  for 
youngsters  whose  ages  fall  in  the  area  I 
have  mentioned  previously — preschool  to 
11  years  of  age. 

The  "keep  fit"  kit  appeals  to  young- 
sters primarily  because  it  turns  healthful 
exercise  into  play,  and  play  into  health- 
ful exercise.  Through  the  use  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  "keep  fit"  kit,  young  America 
can  achieve  stronger  muscles,  better  pos- 
ture, balance,  agility,  rhythm,  and  grace. 
For  example,  the  weighted  bar  Included 
in  the  "keep  fit"  kit  not  only  corrects 
round  shoulders,  but  it  strengthens  an- 
kles and  arches  as  well.  The  exercise 
stretch  rope  is  ideal  for  straightening 
back-shoulder  muscles  which  lead  to 
better  posture. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  Miss  Palmer,  developer  of  the 
"keep  fit"  kit  has  been  commended  on 
the  fioor  of  Congress  for  her  efforts  to 


help  Improve  the  Nation's  physical 
standards  and  for  her  organization  of 
the  Youth  Physicsd  Fitness  Council. 

All  of  us,  as  Miss  Palmer,  can  help 
build  a  stronger  America  by  assuring 
the  youth  of  America  that  we  have  their 
interest  at  heart  and  we  shall  do  our  ut- 
most to  supply  them  with  the  tools  to 
keep  them  phyj;ically  fit  and  mentally 
alert. 


Mass  Deportation  from  the  Baltic 
CouBtries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Indignities  which 
humans  have  suffered  and  continue  to 
suffer  in  the  hands  of  Communist  dom- 
ination. 

On  the  night  of  June  14,  1941.  begsm  a 
series  of  mass  deportations  from  the  Bal- 
tic countries  that  shocked  the  world  into 
disbelief.  In  a  single  night  over  30,000 
Lithuanians  were  forcibly  driven  to  the 
alien  and  barren  lands  of  northeastern 
Russia  and  Siberia  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists. The  story  of  terror  is  the  same 
for  the  Latvians  and  Estonians.  The 
mass  deportations  continued  until  the 
Baltic  countries  had  been  deprived  of  a 
not  inconsequential  fraction  of  their 
populations.  The  Soviets  planned  to  re- 
place the  exiled  Baltic  citizens  with  good 
Communists  from  Russia. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Baltic  peoples  had  felt  the  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian oppression,  for  in  the  18th  century 
the  czarist  armies  had  planted  the  flag  of 
Russian  imperialism  on  Baltic  soil.  It 
was  not  until  tlie  end  of  the  First  World 
War  that  the  Russian  flag  could  be 
stripped  from  its  mast  and  replaced  by 
the  standards  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. But  Russian  repression  im- 
der  the  czar,  though  it  existed,  was  hght 
compared  to  tlie  tactics  of  the  Soviets. 
Individual  liberties  have  been  crushed, 
self-governing  institutions  have  been  de- 
molished, and  the  once  flourishing  cul- 
ture of  the  Baltic  Republics  had  been 
choked  by  the  Soviet  tyranny.  Every- 
thing has  been  remolded  to  fit  the  struc- 
ture of  totalitarianism,  everj^hing,  that 
Is.  but  the  courageous  peoples  of  these 
three  unfortunate  nations. 

For  the  mass  deportations  of  citizens, 
unspeakably  tragic  though  they  be,  are 
a  telling  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Communists  to  remake  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples In  their  own  image.  We  commend 
the  populations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  for  their  resistance  to  the  in- 
sidious techniques  of  the  Soviets.  Our 
hearts  ache  at  the  tragic  choice  they 
have  been  forced  to  make — exile  from 
home  and  family  to  the  slave  camps  of 
Siberia  or  life  under  totalitarianism.  For 
it  Is  not  really  a  choice  at  all;  in  either 
case  it  has  meant  the  suppression  of 
that  which  is  dearest  to  all  men — in- 
dividual liberties.    We  cannot  but  ad- 


mire the  fortitude  with  which  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  borne  their  tragedy,  and  we 
cannot  but  express  thanks  that  they 
have  been  able  to  keep  always  before 
them  the  hope  that  someday  they  will 
once  again  be  sovereign  and  free.  Thus, 
it  is  fitting  that  on  this  sad  aiuiiversary 
we  commend  the  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estonians  for  their  unshakable  faith 
and  express  our  support  for  their  libera- 
tion. 


Charter  Day,  Boy  Scoats  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   HEW    TOSJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  52  years 
ago  tomorrow  the  Congress  issued  a 
charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
In  Scouting  this  is  known  as  Charter 
Day.  It  falls  on  June  15.  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  men  who 
gave  early  encouragement  to  the  Scout- 
mg  idea.  Since  his  time  every  President 
we  have  had  has  played  an  active  part 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America ;  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  himself  was  in  Troop  2, 
Bronxville.  N.Y.,  between  1929  and  1931. 
What  other  organization  can  name  as 
honorary  president  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  honorary  vice  pres- 
idents former  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Truman,  and  Hoover? 

The  list  of  men  who  have  played  con- 
structive roles  in  Scouting  and  who  today 
are  honorary  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
reads  like  a  roster  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Government.  Take  California  for 
example.  Former  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Gov.  Pat  Brown  are  both  honorary 
Scouts.  Take  New  York.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  and  Governor  Rockefeller 
are  both  members.  Senator  Javits  is  an 
honorary  member.  So  is  former  Senator 
Lehman.  In  the  Senate  men  like  Sal- 
tonstall.  of  Massachiisetts;  Hicken- 
looper,  of  Iowa;  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Bush,  of  Connecticut;  the  late  Senator 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire;  Senator 
Byrd,  of  Virginia ;  Senator  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa; former  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Noah  Mason,  of  Illinois;  James 
Van  Zandt.  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
Stafiford,  of  Vermont. 

Our  former  representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts; 
as  is  the  American  whom  we  associate 
more  than  any  other  with  that  organi- 
zation. Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  I  also  have 
Information  that  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  a  Boy  Scout  in  the 
early  1920"s  and  was  the  Atlanta  Coun- 
cil's knot-tying  champion. 

Many  members  of  recent  Cabinets 
have  had  close  associations  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  The  present  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  and  the  former  Secre- 
tary, James  P.  Mitchell,  were  Scouts. 

What  does  this  mean?  Partly  it  means 
that  Scouting  is  an  excellent  latmching 
pad  for  future  careers  In  public  service. 
Partly  it  means  that  Members  of  the 


Congress,  high  oflBcials  in  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  Giovemors,  and  local  officials 
recognize  that  groups  like  the  Boy  Scouts 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  programs 
which  turn  today's  boys  into  tomorrows 
citizens. 

As  Scouts  you  learn  what  a  feeling  of 
pride  there  is  In  individual  achievement. 
As  you  progress  through  the  various 
Scout  ranks  and  acquire  skills  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  and  importance,  you 
educate  yourselves — you  learn  how  to  be 
resourceful  and  how  to  be  self-reliant. 
You  learn  how  to  serve.  You  build  con- 
fidence at  having  conquered  several  dif- 
ficult tasks,  and  find  yourselves  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  new  and  unfamil- 
iar situations. 

This  confidence  building,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  much  the  same  as  the  program  of 
education,  conditionmg,  and  practice 
which  our  seven  U.S.  astronauts  go 
through.  As  they  become  more  familiar 
with  the  sensations  of  space  travel,  more 
familiar  with  the  equipment  they  are  to 
use,  their  confidence  builds  and  they 
learn  to  handle  new  problems  with  cool- 
ness and  mtelligence. 

And  Scouting  is  keeping  up  with  the 
t'mes.  They  tell  me  you  Scouts  are  learn- 
ing first  aid  techniques  which  are  far 
superior  to  the  training  your  parents 
ever  received.  I  have  read  newspaper 
stories  of  Boy  Scouts  administering 
mouth-to-mouth  artificial  respiration 
successfully  when  other  methods  by 
other  persons  insufficiently  trained  were 
failing. 

And  to  prove  how  up-to-date  Scouting 
has  become,  two  explorer  Scouts,  one 
from  Kansas  and   one  from  Denmark, 
spent  part  of  last  year  as  junior  scientific 
aids  to  a  research  outpost,  Camp  Cen- 
tury, operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  Greenland,  within  800  miles  of 
the  North  Pole.    These  boys  found  out 
how  the  Army  does  most  of  the  routine 
Scouts  tasks  by  the  use  of  modem  tech- 
nology.   To  find  water — they  bored  into 
the  ice  with  steam  drills.   To  blaze  trails 
across  the  ice — the  Army  used  parallel 
wires   buried    In   the    snow    that    kept 
surface  vehicles  from  losing  themselves 
in  the  Arctic  fog  and  snowstorms.    To 
build  fires — the  Army  substituted  a  port- 
able  atomic  reactor,  which  saved  the 
necessity  of  transporting  huge  quantities 
of  diesel  fuel.    One  day.  however,  going 
back  to  their  old  Scout  ways,  these  boys 
built  themselves  a  shelter— an  igloo  cut 
out  of  ice  slabs.    They  took  in  double 
sleeping  bags  and  spent  one  night  in  the 
shelter,  before  going  back  into  the  Army 
barrack-type  quarters.    It  turns  out  that 
it  was  64°  below  outside  that  night,  and 
a  not-so-cozy  20'  above  inside. 

So  it  appears  that  these  days  you 
do  not  know  where  Scouts  will  turn  up 
next. 

Fifty-six  thousand  of  you  and  your 
fellow  Scouts  managed  to  turn  up  in 
Colorado  in  19C0  for  the  National  Jam- 
boree. Those  who  saw  it  said  that  the 
most  impressive  part  of  that  meetmg 
was  an  interfaith  religious  service  at- 
tended by  45.000  boys  of  the  Protestant. 
Catholic.  Jewish.  Moslem,  and  Buddhist 
faiths — a  demonstiation  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  which  you  Scouts  have  al- 
ways symbolized  and  which  we  adults 
sometimes  find  so  hard  to  learn. 
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One  of  the  troubles  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  that  their  accomplishments 
over  the  years  make  such  a  long  list 
that  I  could  not  possibly  cover  all  the 
groimd. 

I  would  mention,  however,  the  1954 
conservation  good  turn,  a  series  of 
activities  to  improve  our  natural  re- 
sources carried  out  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Boy  Scout  par- 
ticipation included:  Tree  planting  and 
grass  planting,  improvement  of  wood 
lots,  work  on  eroding  gullies,  fish  and 
bird  conservation  projects,  fighting  for- 
est flreji,  distribution  of  forest  fire  pre- 
vention posters,  and  cleaning  up  road- 
sides, parks,  and  recreation  areas. 

This  work,  if  it  were  expressed  in 
money  terms,  would  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  year  1958  was  your  year  for  the 
national  safety  good  turn.  This  nation- 
wide good  turn  involved  the  following 
Scout  activities:  Distribution  of  traffic 
safety  literature;  antijaywalklng  cam- 
paigns; projects  in  recreational  safety 
having  to  do  with  firearms,  boating,  and 
swimming;  and  many  related  projects, 
using  up  almost  5  million  boy-hours  of 
work. 

Without  even  voting  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  played  an  important  part  in 
the  1960  national  and  State  elections  by 
distributing  over  40  million  colorful  post- 
ers urging  us  adults  to  get  out  the  vote. 
The  Boy  Scouts  have  gotten  out  the  vote 
in  prior  years,  but  they  can  take  special 
pride,  along  with  all  Americans,  in  this 
last  election  year  which  saw  more  citi- 
zens than  ever  before  going  to  the  polls 
and  voting. 

Finally,  and  with  special  emphasis,  let 
me  say  that  It  is  the  Boys  Scouts  as  in- 
dividual people,  and  the  good  turns  they 
do  as  individuals,  which  mean  so  much 
to  this  country.  You  boys  teach  us 
what  service  means.  You  demonstrate 
that  there  are  many  good  turns  that  we 
as  Individuals  can  perform  in  trans- 
forming our  homes,  neighborhoods,  and 
communities  into  better,  more  demo- 
cratic, and  pleasanter  places  to  live. 

The  Boy  Scouts  may  be  52  years  old 
this  year.  But  if  the  past  is  any  guide, 
they  have  left  in  them  many  future 
years  of  youth,  enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
usefulness. 


Soviet  Deportatioo  of  Baltic  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  countries  enjoyed  freedom 
and  independence  for  only  a  short  time 
in  their  modem  history;  that  was  dur- 
ing the  interwar  years  of  1919-40.  The 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians, 
after  enduring  oppressive  rule  of  for- 
eign regimes  for  centuries,  regained  their 
independence  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  instituted  their  democratic 
governments  in  their  countries,  and  were 


contt^nt  with  their  lot.  Their  giant 
neighbor  in  the  east.  Communist  colos- 
sus of  Russia,  however,  was  jealous  and 
enviC'US  of  the  prosperity  and  democracy 
in  these  coim tries,  and  the  Soviet  rulers 
were  intent  to  put  an  end  to  these  sov- 
ereign states  in  the  Baltics.  Their  evil 
designs  were  carried  out  in  mid -1940. 
The  Red  army  overran  those  countries, 
occujjied  them,  their  inhabitants  were 
ensl8.ved  under  the  newly  instituted 
Communist  regimes  there,  and  the 
countries  were  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Meanwhile,  arrests  and  im- 
prisonments of  Baltic  nations  took  place 
on  an  unprecedented  scale,  in  tens  of 
thousands,  perhaps  in  hundreds  of 
thousands.  All  those  thus  arrested  and 
imprisoned  were  shipped,  in  a  huge  mass 
deportation,  to  distant  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tcday.  more  than  two  decades  later, 
we  do  not  know  much  about  the  sad  fate 
of  tliese  Baltic  peoples  in  exile.  In  ob- 
serving the  anniversary  of  those  tragic 
mass  deportations,  we  pray  for  the  lib- 
eration of  those  who  still  survive  in 
Sovi(;t  prison  camps. 


Baltic  Peoples  and  Their  Deportation  in 
1940-41 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NEW    JESSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  peoples  of  the  three  Baltic  coun- 
tries anjoyed  a  short  period  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  during  the  two  de- 
cade; of  interwar  years.  All  three — 
Latvians.  Lithuanians,  and  Estonians — 
had  regained  their  freedom  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  and  they  all  were 
content  with  their  status  as  small,  but 
advanced  and  progressive  democracies. 
Later  in  the  1930's.  however,  their  power- 
ful neighbors  in  the  east  and  in  the 
south  were  bitterly  antagonistic  to  de- 
mocracies; both  Stalin's  Communist 
Russia  and  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany  be- 
cam(!  deadly  enemies.  Russia,  in  par- 
ticular, was  unwilling  to  tolerate  free- 
dom and  prosperity  in  these  small  coun- 
tries: Stalin  had  decided  to  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  these  countries 
at  tl"ie  first  opportunity. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
war  he  had  that  opportunity.  Early  in 
1940  the  Red  army  overran  all  three  of 
these  countries,  occupied  them,  and  then 
these  were  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Subsequently  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vian.-^ and  Estonians  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  arrested,  put  into  freight  cars 
and  deported  to  most  distant  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  inhuman  and 
treacherous  act  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
men';  was  a  deliberate  mass  deportation 
of  all  national  leaders  in  these  countries 
who  were  considered  opponents  of  com- 
munism, or  were  suspected  of  opposing 
the  Soviet  Government.  Today  is  the 
22d  anniversary  of  that  tragedy,  and 


many  of  the  victims  of  that  deportation 
are  still  suffering  in  some  distant  and 
desolate  part  of  the  Soviet  empire.  On 
this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
those  who  still  suffer  for  their  democratic 
belief,  and  pray  for  the  memory  of  those 
who  died  for  their  faith. 


"Whatsoever  TUnfs  ♦  *  *' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCOMSIIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  Flag  Day,  commemorating  the 
adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress 
on  June  14,  1777.  of  the  original  Stars 
and  Stripes.  During  the  185  years  that 
have  followed,  the  flag  has  been  sym- 
bolic of  the  noblest  and  bravest  deeds  of 
men  and  of  a  priceless  heritage  that  is 
our  American  way  of  life. 

This  is  no  attempt  at  soapbox  oratory. 
Patriotism  bom  of  deep  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  living  in  a  free  society 
has  been  a  part  of  my  life  since  I  became 
conscious  as  a  youth  that  I  was  an  in- 
dividual. I  became  aware  of  the  privi- 
lege of  living  as  a  free  man  through  my 
Dad,  who  taught  me  and  my  brothers 
and  sisters  to  respect  the  flag— the  sym- 
bol of  our  freedom. 

I  became  uniquely  aware  of  what  my 
country  and  freedom  meant  as  during 
World  War  n  I  helped  dress  the  wounds 
of  those  injured  in  battle  aboard  the 
ship  on  which  I  served  as  a  chaplain;  or 
wrote  letters  of  condolence  to  families 
and  friends  of  those  who  were  killed  in 
battle;  or  gave  the  benediction  as  the 
bodies  of  those  who  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  slipped  beneath  the 
flag  under  which  they  served,  and  were 
claimed  by  the  sea. 

I  became  more  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  freedom  when,  on  the  day  the  Jap- 
anese surrendered,  our  ship  pulled  up 
alongside  a  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  I 
gave  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  peace 
to  those  who  were  wearied  by  battle  but 
were  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  soon 
returning  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 
Following  the  prayer,  a  Navy  band  as- 
sembled on  the  dock  to  play  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  as  we  stood  at  atten- 
tion and  saluted,  facing  a  battle-scarred 
flag  waving  majestically  in  the  breeze. 
It  was  more  than  mere  bunting  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  It  represented  sacri- 
fice, heartache,  sorrow,  struggle,  pain, 
fears — the  price  we  had  paid  that  we 
might  remain  a  free  people. 

I  became  still  more  aware  of  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States — the  Nation  the  flag  represents — 
as  I  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  My  period  of  service  since 
that  time  surely  has  made  me  even  fur- 
ther aware  of  my  privilege.  So,  too,  did 
the  flight  into  space  and  back  on  May 
5,  1961,  by  our  first  astronaut  hero, 
Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.  And  how 
humble  I  felt  to  see  how  humble  he  felt 


when  he  hswi  completed  his  pioneering 
mission — an  acliivement  which  at  its 
time  in  our  brief  space  history  paralleled 
In  importance  the  more  heralded  feats 
that  were  to  follow  of  our  orbital- 
flight  heroes,  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn. 
Jr.,  and  Lt.  Ccmdr.  Scott  Carpenter. 
And  I  do  not  overlook  the  contribution 
to  the  Glenn  and  Carpenter  accomplish- 
ments made  by  Capt.  Virgil  I.  Grissom. 

Colonel  Glenn  has  given  us  much  upon 
which  to  reflect  in  the  numerous  public 
appearances  he  has  made  since  his  flight. 
None  has  had  more  meaning  for  me  than 
these  few  words  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  highlighted  his  address  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  Congress: 

I  stUl  get  that  hard-to-deflne  feeling  deep 
down  Inside  when  the  flag  goes  by  •   •   •. 

With  that  declaration.  Colonel  Glenn 
brought  patriotism  back  into  fashion  for 
many  whose  pr'?occupation  with  mate- 
rial things  around  them  had  forced 
much  of  their  patriotism  into  mothballs. 

Patriotism  does  not  have  to  follow  a 
pattern,  except  that  it  always  includes  a 
geninue  love  for  our  country  and  a  re- 
spect for  and  adherence  to  the  principles 
on  which  it  was;  founded.  It  can  stem 
from  many  sources.  It  is  seen  in  the  de- 
cision a  few  years  ago — in  1959 — of  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  baseball  to  readopt  its 
prior  name  of  Reds.  Some  years 
earlier — in  1953— the  club,  under  pres- 
sure, changed  its  name  to  Redlegs  to 
avoid  association  with  a  word  that  had 
in  the  arena  of  international  politics  be- 
come unixjpular.  Redlegs,  it  was  said, 
was  a  suitable  name  since  the  club's  first 
name  back  in  the  1860's  was  Red  Stock- 
ings. But  spoitswriters  were  not  en- 
thused and  did  not  adopt  it  universally. 
And  many  persons  resented  defaulting 
the  word  Reds  to  the  Communist  variety 
of  Reds.  The  cxilor  red  has  for  Ameri- 
cans so  significant  a  meaning  as  to  make 
unthinkable  the  yielding  of  it  to  com- 
munism. The  red  in  our  flag  is  for 
hardiness  and  valor  and  courage;  the 
white  for  purity  and  innocence;  and  the 
blue  for  vigilance  and  perseverance  and 
justice  and  truth  and  trustworthiness. 

One  dees  not  have  to  be  nationally 
prominent  to  be  a  patriot.  Patriotism  is 
seen  in  the  pilgrimage  one  citizen  took 
some  10  years  ago  to  such  shrines  of  na- 
tional patriotism  as  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. He  w£is  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
trend  throughout  the  country  toward  so- 
cialism. He  was  worried  at  how  fast 
was  spreading  the  fallacious  doctrine  of 
something  for  nothing — greater  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  and  more  assistance  in  more  and 
more  areas  of  life  at  a  frightening  sacri- 
fice of  individual  initiative  and  self-re- 
liance. 

So  he  took  his  two  sons — both  young 
men  in  their  late  twenties  and  married — 
to  Lexington  and  Concord,  there  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  spirit  of  those  early  Amer- 
icans who  on  the  battlegrounds  there  had 
fought  to  help  bring  this  Nation  into 
being.  He  related  how  he  stood  there 
and  openly  wept,  unashamed,  before  his 
sons — and  it  was  not  merely  emotional- 
ism but  a  tremendous  feeling  of  pride  in 
America  and  praise  to  God  for  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  being  able  to  live,  wor- 


ship, and  work  in  accordance  with  his 
own  choice,  and  to  know  that  his  chil- 
dren and  their  children  would  enjoy  the 
same  life  of  liberty. 

And  patriotism  does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  born  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  expressed  as  well,  some- 
times better,  in  letters  which  come  across 
my  desk,  written  by  newly  natiualized 
citizens  whose  hearts  overflow  with  grrati- 
tude  for  the  newfound  joys  of  freedom 
in  the  United  States. 

One  Congressman,  who  is  doing  much 
to  restore  patriotism  to  its  rightful,  and 
I  believe  necessary,  place  in  the  thoughts 
and  hearts  of  Americans,  finds  some  of 
the  memorials  here  in  Washington  most 
inspiring  in  this  respect.  He  once  said 
that  periodically  he  goes  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  He  looks  up  at  the  massive 
sculptured  figure  of  that  great  American 
and  reflects  on  the  qualities  of  spirit 
and  mind  and  character  that  could  ele- 
vate him  from  a  log  cabin  to  the  White 
House.  He  then  turns  to  the  south 
wall  and  reads  thoughtfully  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  he  knows  so  well  by  heart : 
then  to  the  north  wall  to  read  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  an  inaugural 
address  unsurpassed  if  ever  equaled. 
This  colleague  of  ours  says  his  purpose 
in  going  regularly  to  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial is  to  get  his  patriotism  battery 
recharged,  and  it  never  fails.  If  such 
a  patriot  as  I  know  this  Congressman 
to  be  does  this,  what  should  those  per- 
sons do  who  have  tucked  their  patriot- 
ism away  in  a  remote  pigeonhole  some- 
where? 

This  is  Flag  Day.  Old  Glory  should 
today  be  flying  over  every  home  in  the 
land.  If  it  is  not  flying  over  your  home, 
as  an  expression  of  your  patriotism, 
what  say  we  spend  more  time  in  the 
year  ahead  thinking  on  these  things? 
i  see  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  to  say.  the  United  States  itself,  as 
representing  those  qualities  which  St. 
Paul  admonishes  the  Philippians — and 
all  mankind— to  think  on : 

Finally,  brethren,  whattoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  Just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report;  If  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  If  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things. 


India's  Prize-Bond  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  14,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  gambling  operation  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  India.  India  does  not  conduct 
a  national  lottery  but  rather  operates  a 
prize-bond  scheme. 

India's  prize-bond  program,  patterned 
after  the  British  premium-bond  lottery, 
revolves  around  the  issuance  of  Govern- 


ment bonds  which,  instead  of  bearing 
interest,  offer  the  opportunity  to  win 
prizes. 

In  1961.  gross  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  prize  bonds  came  to  $35  million.  The 
benefit  of  the  prize-bond  idea  was  that 
Government  bonds  were  made  more  ap- 
pealing through  the  presentation  of  an 
opportunity  to  win  large  prizes.  India 
realizes  that  a  recognition  of  the  gam- 
bling jrge  can  be  a  great  help  in  han- 
dlinc:  the  nation's  finances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  too,  in  the  United 
States,  can  help  our  taxpayers  from  the 
heavy  tax  load.  A  national  lottery  in 
America  can  easily  provide  $10  billion 
a  year  in  additional  revenue  which  can 
be  used  to  lower  taxes  and  reduce  our 
national  debt. 


Baltic   Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  people  of  this  country 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  courageous  citi- 
zens of  the  three  Baltic  Republics  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  for  their 
refusal  to  accept  Communist  domination 
and  their  continuing  efforts  to  further 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  today  15.000 
Latvian  men,  women,  and  children  were 
rounded  up  by  the  Soviet  secret  police 
and  transported  in  cattle  cars  to  slave 
labor  camps  in  Siberia.  The  same  tragic 
fate  befell  the  peoples  of  Estonia  and 
Lithuania,  making  a  total  of  over  120  000 
persons  who  lost  their  liberty  to  think 
and  act  in  a  free  society.  They  were 
subjected  to  this  inhuman  treatment 
merely  because  of  their  opposition  to 
communism.  The  day  was  equally  dark 
for  those  who  were  left  behind,  for  with 
the  first  influx  of  Soviet  troops  in  1C40 
their  fate  was  to  live  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  communism. 

Today  these  three  Baltic  Republics  are 
still  under  Communist  domination. 
Civil  Uberties  have  been  abolished,  re- 
ligious activities  repressed,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  living  continues  to  spiral  down- 
ward. Although  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  countries  and  their  "incor- 
poration" into  the  U.S.S.R.  ended  the 
independence  which  these  three  coun- 
tries had  enjoyed  since  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  vision  of  reachiev- 
ing  autonomy  and  of  regaining  indi- 
vidual liberty  has  not  vanished  from  the 
dreams  of  these  valiant  people. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  any  of 
the  three  Baltic  countries,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  these  inhuman  crimes 
against  the  Baltic  peoples  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
burden  of  communism  will  be  thrown  off 
and  these  brave  people  will  become 
members  of  the  free  world  once  again. 


•  •* 
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Piapoiatinf  ResponsibUity  for 
Procnremeiit  Watte 


^H 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  days,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  scandalous  waste  in  the 
procurement  branches  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices. As  a  typical  example,  I  have  de- 
tailed the  procurement  of  a  UHP  radio 
which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $1.3  million 
more  than  necessary  if  the  Navy  has  its 
way  and  sees  to  it  that  a  favored  con- 
tractor gets  an  award  of  contract. 

I  have  also  discussed  other  cases  which 
parallel  the  example  case  and  just  yes- 
terday I  singled  out  another  procure- 
ment in  another  branch  of  the  service 
that  is  current. 

In  the  near  future,  I  shall  pinpoint  the 
single  person  in  the  Navy  Department 
who  has  been  responsible  in  the  case  of 
the  procurement  of  the  AN/PRC  41  radio 
set  by  Navy,  the  case  in  which  the  tax- 
payer is  going  to  pay  out  $1.3  million 
more  than  necessary.  I  shall  detail  his 
errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
I  shall  point  out  examples  of  gross  in- 
competency if  not  actual  examples  of  a 
part  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  I  am  finished,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  here  is  a 
man  who  at  the  very  least  should  be 
severely  reprimanded  before  being  dis- 
charged. 

During  my  presentation  on  the  AN/ 
PRC  41  case,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  asked  me  how  I  became  interested 
in  military  procurement.  Others  have 
asked  how  I  presented  my  case  against 
the  AN/PRC  41  procurement.  There  is 
a  F>erfect  way  to  answer  these  and  other 
questions.  It  is  by  repeating  to  you  the 
contents  of  my  letter  of  May  21,  1962,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  setting  out  to 
him  my  findings  concerning  the  AN/PRC 
41  and  other  procurements. 

Here  is  the  letter  as  I  delivered  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Mat  21.  1962. 
Hon  Pked  Korth, 

Secretary   of   the  Navy,  Department  of   the 
Navy.   Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  As  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  now  in  my  20th 
year,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
enormous  budget  requests  submitted  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  military  departments 
that  purport  to  cover  equipment  required  for 
our  national  defense.  As  a  taxpayer  as  well 
as  a  Congressman.  I  fully  realize  that  we 
must  all  carry  our  share  of  the  burden, 
regardless  of  how  heavy,  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  common  defense.  I  am  also 
In  agreement  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
who  feel  that  It  Is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment business  today  is  big  business.  Entire 
areas  of  the  country  are  affected  by  the 
award  of  a  single  contract  for  a  weapons  sys- 
tem. Similarly,  etlll  other  areas  are  de- 
pressed when  this  work  does  not  come  to 
them.     Since    Government    business    is    big 


business,  It  is  inevitable,  as  it  is  in  any  big 
business  operation,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  la  to  be  expected.  The  bigger  the 
business,  the  bigger  the  waste,  but  it  Is  hard 
for  me  to  realize  any  private  company  would 
tolerate  procurement  practices  such  as  those 
revealed  in  my  past  15  months'  review  of 
military  contracts  and  awards. 

Por  many  years  I  was  simply  an  Interested 
spectator,  observing  reports  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  and  reviewing  records 
of  congressional  hearings  Involving  military 
procurement  and  waste.  I  tried  to  under- 
stand and  comprehend  what  was  going  on 
and  Irled  to  malie  a  sincere  effort  to  have  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects, 
but  this  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

On  every  hand  I  would  hear  other  Members 
complain  about  abuses  of  "authority  to  neeo- 
tiate"  military  contracts  without  really 
understanding  the  whole  complicated  pro- 
cedure. About  15  months  ago,  I  decided  to 
devor^e  much  of  my  time  to  a  personal  educa- 
tion In  military  procurement  practices  and 
to  try  to  undertake  a  personal  study  of  how 
the  .\rmed  Forces  buy  materials  for  use  in 
connection  with  our  national  defense.  With 
the  help  of  the  Comptroller  General  I  becan 
to  ask  questions  and  started  receiving  an- 
swers. I  began  to  see  Just  how  contracts  are 
awarded,  and  I  also  began  to  have  seme  con- 
crete realization  as  to  how  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  is  being  wasted. 

During  the  ensuing  15  months,  my  inquiry 
has  been  penetrating  and  exhaustive.  I  have 
gone  Into  many  specific  transactions  In  de- 
tail. The  results,  documented  by  General 
Accounting  Office  reports,  complemented  by 
Information  obtained  from  Informal  inquiry 
Into  the  electronic  Industry,  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  profoundly  shocking  to  me,  not 
only  as  a  Congressman  but  as  an  American 
citizen. 

D^oring  this  study,  I  uncovered  information 
that  led  me  to  believe  the  technical  know- 
how  of  many  valuable  American  industries 
was  being  Jaypassed.  To  confirm  this  I 
contacted  officials  of  many  electronic  firms. 
I  have  been  given  enough  Information  to 
conclude  that  fully  qualified,  talented,  finan- 
cially competent  manufacturing  facilities  are 
daily  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  certain  procurement  transactions 
covering  electronic  equipment.  The  effects 
of  this  "closed  door"  policy  are  obvious — a 
virtual  elimination  of  competition,  the  in- 
evitable Infiatlon  of  the  uncontested  selling 
price,  and  a  loss  of  vital  technical  progress 
which  results  as  a  national  consequence  of 
open  competition.  Much  of  my  Information 
points  to  the  Navy  Department  Bureau  of 
Ships  as  one  of  the  prime  offending  agencies. 

A  review  of  reports  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reveals  a  letter  dated  April 
14.  1959,  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  to  the  Comptroller  General,  file  L-4 
(llOSer  110-1045)  which  declared  a  policy 
to  provide  that  "even  though  the  determina- 
tions and  findings  specifically  state  onlv  cer- 
tain companies  are  believed  to  be  able  to 
meet  requirements,  other  companies  shall 
not  be  precluded  from  bidding." 

That  policy,  Mr.  Secretary,  stated  in  a 
letter  of  April  14,  1959,  has  been  subverted 
constantly  since  the  very  day  of  its  existence 
and  Is  still  being  subverted  today  by  civilian 
employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 

To  prove  this  to  my  own  satisfaction  and 
to  gain  documentation  for  my  study,  I  sent 
my  administrative  assistant.  Mr.  Philip  Cole, 
to  the  Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Ships,  on 
February  5,  1962,  with  instructions  to  ask 
for  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  then 
current  procurement  for  the  AN  WRC-32 
(unclassified)  and  the  AN  WLR  1  electronic 
countermeasures  (classified  confidential). 
He  went  through  normal  procedures,  stated 
that  he  was  a  "representative"  but  declined 
to  specify  which  firms  he  "rnpresented  '  until 
(he  was  told  by  me  to  say)  he  cou'.d  revive 
specifications  to  determine  Just  which  firms 


he  wanted  to  participate  In  the  procurement 
transaction  then  underway.  This  waa  an  ob- 
vious and  clear-cut  teat  of  the  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Ships  directive  of  AprU  14,  1959. 

To  put  It  mildly,  Mr.  Secretary,  he  waa 
denied  any  Information  whatsoever,  and  waa 
told  by  Navy  Contract  Negotiator  Dean 
Young,  if  he  wanted  to  do  any  business  in 
that  area,  he  would  have  to  "level"  with  the 
Navy. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Secretary.  How  Is  it  possible  for 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  to  declare 
a  policy  In  a  written  statement  to  Congress, 
as  in  Admiral  Mumma's  letter  of  April  14, 
1959,  only  to  have  this  very  policy  bluntly 
ignored  and  subverted  by  grade  9  civil  serv- 
ants such  as  Mr.  Young?  Another  question, 
and  an  Important  one  regarding  the  safety 
of  this  Nation:  What  effect  do  civil  servants 
of  this  type  have  on  our  national  economy, 
not  to  mention  our  national  security?  To 
answer  my  own  question,  I  would  Uke  to 
quote  some  examples  that  have  arisen  out 
of  my  15-month  study  of  Armed  Porcea  pro- 
curement. These  examples  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  similar  examples  which  I  Intend 
to  take  up  with  the  Congress,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  a  future  time. 

Example  No.  1.  In  the  Immediate  future, 
I  shall  document,  with  the  aaslatance  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  case  of  the 
AN  WLR-1  electronic  countermeasiu'es  re- 
ceiver. Sole -source  negotiations  with  Collins 
Radio  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  under  terms 
of  contract  Nobrs-75710,  covered  a  huge 
program  of  production  which  undoubtedly 
was  "Justified"  by  some  Navy  official,  and 
which  cost  the  American  taxpayer  In  excess 
of  $60,000  as  an  average  per  system  price. 
When  competition  was  introduced  Into  sub- 
sequent procurement,  the  cost  fell  to  ap- 
proximately »15,000  per  unit,  with  Sylvanla 
winning  the  contract.  Later  the  unit  price 
dropped  even  lower  with  additional  awards 
to  General  Instrvmcients.  Without  a  doubt, 
your  Department  could  Inundate  the  Con- 
gress with  material  designed  to  eatabli£h 
that  the  $60,000  price  was  both  "Justified" 
and  "legal."  This,  however,  la  beside  the 
point  I  wish  to  make,  and  the  AN/WLR-1 
is  not  an  isolated  illustration  of  my  ulti- 
mate conclusion. 

Ex.ample  No.  2.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  already  Investigated  the  procure- 
ment methods  followed  In  the  case  of  the 
AN/SPS-IO  radar.  It  has  been  established 
through  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Navy-negotiated.  $40,000  per  system,  prices 
with  Dumont  and  Sylvanla,  subsequently 
fell  to  less  than  $12,000  when  open  compe- 
tition was  Introduced.  Daystrom,  Inc.,  won 
the  contract  when  the  procurement  was 
placed  out  In  the  open  for  unrestricted  bid- 
ding. This  again  proves  the  efficacy  of  open 
competitive  practice. 

Example  No.  3.  This  case.  Is,  I  believe. 
among  the  more  fantastic  reports  received 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It 
covers  procurement  of  the  TR-152(  ) /SQS- 
23  transducer  which  was  completely  docu- 
mented by  the  Comptroller  General.  It  is 
not  my  plan  to  go  into  detail  on  this  matter 
since  you  have  probably  already  heard  of  it 
through  my  speech  on  It  in  Congress.  If 
you  have  not,  I  refer  you  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  19,  1961,  Ist 
sp.^slon  cf  the  87th  Congress,  which  contains 
a  rather  detailed  summary.  The  results  of 
Navy  action  in  this  instance  are  obvious. 
Mr.  Secretary.  Biu-eau  of  Ships  civilian  em- 
ployees obtained  two  bids— one  from  a  fav- 
ored firm  and  the  other  an  entirely  un- 
wanted propo.sal  from  an  outside  manufac- 
turer. Since  the  unwanted  firm's  bid  was 
low.  a  second  bidding  was  arranged  by  the 
Nnvy  Bureau  of  Ships  employees.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  someone  In  the  Navy  Department 
then  took  it  upon  himself  to  reveal  the  com- 
'  etitlvp  price  to  the  favored  firm,  and  on  the 
second    bidding,    the    unwanted    firm    re- 


stated its  original  quotation  only  to  be 
underbid  by  $20,000.  which  is  a  very  small 
margin  on  a  $4.6  million  procurement. 
When  this  procurement  was  forced  Into  open 
competition  by  a  totally  unwanted  bidder, 
the  price  per  unit  on  this  equipment  fell 
from  $100,000  to  $70,000,  and  subsequently 
even  lower,  thereby  saving  the  taxpayer 
almost  $1  million  on  a  single  contract. 
Again,  the  efflciclousness  of  open  competi- 
tion is  demonstrated,  but  in  this  Instance, 
the  company  responsible  for  saving  the  tax- 
payers $1  million  was  completely  shut  out  in 
the  cold  for  thesir  patriotic  Interest. 

Mr.  Secretary  there  are  literally  dozens  of 
other  cases  that  I  could  mention.  Some  of 
them  are  not  Navy  procurement  actions, 
although  all  Nnvy  transactions  under  study 
follow  this  same  pattern. 

It  appears  to  me,  as  a  result  of  a  long 
and  arduous  study,  that  some  Navy  civilian 
employees  and  some  of  the  uniformed  per- 
sonnel use  their  Federal  status  as  a  staging 
area  for  subsequent  lucrative  employment 
outside  the  Government.  If  not  for  Immedi- 
ate gain  while  still  in  the  Federal  service. 
When  the  taxpayer  has  to  foot  the  bill  for 
these  efforts  for  personal  advancement  of 
one  sort  or  another,  the  continued  "admin- 
istrative erron;"  and  "oversights"  become 
noxious  and  ojien  to  critical  Inquiry  if  not 
criminal  prosecution.  To  use  Federal  em- 
ployment as  a  tool  to  create  either  an  at- 
mosphere which  provides  for  subsequent 
commercial  op:3ortunity  or  a  climate  of  im- 
mediate financial  gain,  appears  to  me  to 
be  nothing  shsrt  of  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
When  the  Go/ernment  is  thus  defrauded, 
the   guilty   should   be  punished. 

Since  the  transactions  I  have  mentioned 
previously  have  all  been  accomplished  and 
completed,  it  might  be  concluded  that  they 
were,  indeed,  irregular  or  Improper.  It  might 
also  be  contended  that  the  lessons  Involved 
In  these  procurement  actions  have  all  been 
well  taken.  It  might  further  be  stated  that 
they  will  not  reoccur  in  any  form,  and  that 
in  the  future,  the  American  taxpayer  will 
derive  more  value  for  this  tax  dollar  spent 
for  defense,  ar.d  the  American  Industry  will 
no  longer  eithur  be  shut  out  or  have  to  use 
devious  methods  to  gain  Ingress  into  prof- 
itable Navy  Department  production  con- 
tracts. 

That  would  indeed  be  a  laudable  accom- 
plishment, bu:  unfortunately  for  everyone 
but  the  favored  manufacturers  and  some 
Navy  employess,  such  an  accomplishment 
cannot  be  documented.  In  fact,  and  In 
truth,  the  sarae  pattern  of  suspected  du- 
plicity and  pofsible  deceit  is  being  followed 
In  a  current  procurement  transaction  for 
equipment  identified  as  the  "AN  PRC-41 
radio  set." 

This  history  of  this  procurement  Is  such 
that  It  Is  almost  certain  there  Is  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  here. 
The  actual  sum  of  money  has  not  yet  been 
calculated  and  cannot  be  until  after  all  the 
facts  are  repori;ed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  was  a 
development  contract  Issued  for  almost  $1 
million  to  Collins  Radio,  sole  source,  without 
competition,  for  a  radio  that  is  curiously 
alined  with  a  similar  development  of  the 
AN  ARC-51  which  was  paid  for  both  by  the 
Navy  and  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Supply 
Agency.  In  the  brief  time  allowed  for  prepa- 
ration of  this  presentation,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  develop  full  details  on  the 
AN  ARC-51  development  and  production; 
however,  this  will  be  accomplished  soon. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  some  serious  questions 
have  been  posed  by  even  the  most  superficial 
of  preliminary  studies. 

The  current  procurement  for  the  AN  PRC- 
41  is  now  identified  as  a  sole-source  negotia- 
tion under  Bureau  of  Ships  request  No. 
6270-261 12 (S)    and  is  scheduled  now  for  an 


award  to  Collins  Radio  Co.  without  any  com- 
petition of  any  kind.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  supplied  to  me,  at  my  request, 
a  complete  report  on  the  previous  history  of 
the  development  contract  awarded  to  Collins, 
again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  without 
competition.  This  material  reveals  an 
almost  unbelievable  circumstance.  After 
spending  almost  a  million  dollars  for  devel- 
opment of  this  radio,  there  are  no  manu- 
facturing drawings  available  to  the  Navy 
Department  to  provide  details  necessary  to 
obtain  open  competition  for  follow-on 
production. 

The  reason  there  are  no  manufacturing 
drawings  available  to  Navy  (which  do  exist 
and  are  currently  in  possession  of  Collins 
Radio)  Is  even  more  astounding  to  me.  This 
is  a  direct  result  of  an  order  Issued  bv  an 
Individual  Identified  as  H.  MuUally,  BuShips 
telephone  No.  62431.  originally  Justified  by 
S.  D.  Keim.  Extension  64065,  and  E.  C.  Aiken. 
Bureau  of  Ships  Code  675.  This  order  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  serial  1705.4-73,  dated 
11  January  1962.  It  Instructed  Collins  Radio 
that  "the  Bureau  has  reviewed  its  require- 
ments and  It  is  now  requested  that  the 
drawings  not  be  delivered." 

As  you  know  much  better  than  I,  It  now 
follows  naturally  that  in  production  prociore- 
ment  action,  your  Department  or  some  em- 
ployee thereof  can  state  with  absolute  au- 
thority that  there  are  no  drawings  available 
to  provide  the  rest  of  the  electronic  Indus- 
try with  details  covering  the  manufacture  of 
AN  PRC-41.  This  fact  alone  would  Justify 
an  award  to  Collins,  but  for  the  fact  that 
my  study  has  uncovered  other  facts  which 
point  a  finger  of  criminal  suspicion  at  some- 
one In  an  ever-decreasing  circle  in  the  Navy 
Department. 

Additionally,  it  has  been  learned  in  my 
study  of  documentation  that  the  current 
procurement  request  (26112)  is  supported  by 
an  interdepartmental  procurement  request 
initiated  by  the  Marine  Corps.  Identified  as 
MIPR,  this  document  stipulates  several  tech- 
nical changes  for  incorporation  into  the  pro- 
duction equipment.  On  the  procurement 
request  (26112).  however,  these  changes  do 
not  appear.     I  repeat,  they  do  not  appear. 

Based  on  circumstances  and  study  of  past 
procurement  actions,  this  automatically  sets 
the  stage,  after  an  award  Is  made  to  Collins 
Radio  for  production  on  a  sole-so\irce  basis, 
to  allow  and  to  "justify"  subsequent  "engi- 
neering changes"  which  will  Increase  the  cost 
of  this  unit  to  the  Government  even  further 
and  provide  another  opportunity  for  finan- 
cial legerdemain  similar  to  that  of  past 
cases. 

Mr.  Secretary,  since  starting  my  study  of 
this  particular  procurement  request,  I  have 
become  increasingly  appalled  at  the  furtive- 
ness  under  which  It  Is  being  conducted.  I 
determined  that  it  might  be  very  possible 
for  a  completely  independent  manufacturer 
to  complete  a  study  of  this  equipment  and 
arrive  at  a  price  figure  that  would  be  com- 
petitive to  the  price  per  unit  of  the  Collins 
offer. 

A  copy  of  the  procurement  request  (26112) , 
interim  and  final  technical  reports,  techni- 
cal manuals,  specifications,  and  microfilms 
of  manufacturing  drawings  of  other  allied 
equipment  was  submitted  by  me  to  Arvln 
Industries.  Columbus,  Ind..  and  they  were 
asked  to  prepare  a  quotation.  Arvln  In- 
formed me  they  had  already  submitted  a 
request  to  the  Navy  Department  for  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  procure- 
ment action  and  said  the  firm  was  denied 
the  procurement  papers  by  the  Contracting 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  again  in  clear 
violation  of  stated  Navy  policy. 

Regardless  of  the  Navy  Department's  seem- 
ing determination  to  award  a  substantial 
contract  to  Collins  Radio  without  even  con- 
sidering other  highly  qualified  sources,  I  In- 
sisted that  Arvln  go  to  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing an  honest  cost  analysis  and  quotation. 


I  then  requested  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  to  withhold  any  award  to  Collins 
Radio  until  the  close  of  business  Monday. 
May  21.  1962.  I  also  requested  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  observe  the  current  quota- 
tion submitted  by  Collins  Radio  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  in  response  to  request  No 
26112.  My  purpose  In  so  doing  was  to  make 
sure  a  disinterested  third  party  had  lull 
knowledge  of  the  Collins  bid  and  also  to 
deter  any  overenthuslastic  Navy  employee 
from  either  modifying,  altering,  or  even  sub- 
stituting another  proposal  for  the  now  cvir- 
rent  quotation  for  this  equipment 

Attached  hereto  is  the  proposal  prepared 
by  Arvln  Industries  for  the  production  of  the 
AN  PRC-41  (  )  radio  set.  This  firm,  one  ol 
the  most  reputable  in  the  industry,  warrants 
to  me  that  they  cannot  only  deliver  the  end 
product,  but  can  actually  improve  the  cur- 
rent delivery  requirements  set  forth  in  pro- 
curement request  No.  26112,  which  is  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  the  Government  in  view  of  the 
statement  to  my  office  by  Rear  Adm.  R  E 
Jones.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  regard- 
ing the  urgency  of  the  delivery  requirements 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  foregomg.  I 
believe  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
award  for  production  of  the  AN  PRC-41 
production  contract  be  made  to  Arvin  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  Columbia,  Ind.,  providing 
the  price  quoted  by  Arvin  Is  in  any  degree 
less  than  that  submitted  by  Collins  Radio 
for  this  same  production. 

In  view  of  the  documented  record  of  per- 
formance of  Navy  personnel  in  handling 
"negotiated  "  procurement  of  the  TR-162 
(  I  SQS-23,  I  would  strongly  urge  a  great 
degree  of  caution  in  "revising"  the  current 
requirements  to  "Justify"  second  bidding, 
or  third  bidding,  as  in  the  case  of  the  TR-152 
Additionally,  since  it  is  the  pronounced 
•policy"  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  not  to 
"auction"  awards,  negotiations  should  only 
be  conducted  with  the  lowest  proven  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

If  the  Navy  Department  intends  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  Arvin  Industries  for  V.\e 
award  of  contract  for  production  of  the 
AN  PRC-41 ,  I  wish  to  be  notified  accordingly 
before  close  of  business,  Tuesday.  May  22 
1962 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
I  am  today  requesting  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Collins 
Radio  Co  quotation  under  No.  86112  cover- 
ing the  AN  PRC-41,  and  other  data,  which 
will,  in  the  immediate  future,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end  to  "administrative  er- 
rors" and  'inadvertent  oversights."  It  will 
also  make  It  possible  that  a  single  individual 
in  the  Navy  Department  be  held  responsible 
for  examples  of  reckless  waste  of  taxpayer 
dollars  in  military  procurement  for  elec- 
tronic equipment.  This  will  be  done  either 
by  removal  from  office  or  by  prosecution 
through  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  both 

With  highest   personal   regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  Wilson 
Member  of  Congress 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
letter,  to  which  I  added  a  detailed  pro- 
posal submitted  to  me  by  an  Indiana 
manufacturer  covering  this  radio  set. 
Since  delivery  of  this  letter.  I  have  been 
contacted  by  the  Navy  Department  on 
this  matter  on  the  phone,  by  oCBcials 
ranging  downward  from  Secretary 
Korth.  I  have  had  telephone  conversa- 
tions and  personal  conferences.  The 
Navy  has  attempted  to  get  the  case  in 
an  oflf-the-written-record  state  at  sever- 
al points,  but  with  no  success. 

My  case  on  military  procurement  has 
been  built  on  written  questions  and  writ- 
ten answers  and  that  is  how  I  inUnd  to 
keep  it. 
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I  might  say  here  that  the  Navy  has 
been  s<»newhat  less  than  parallel  in  this 
respect.  Secret  meetings  have  been  set 
up  by  the  Navy  in  Washington.  There 
has  been  a  massive  campaign  to  prove 
that  the  taxpayers  have  no  hope  of  sav- 
ing money  on  military  procurement. 
This  campaign  isnt  going  to  worlE.     I 


have  be«i  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  this 
matter  is  being  treated  by  the  Navy  as 
though  someone  Is  attacking  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Instead  of  trying  to  help  it  and 
other  branches. 

Soon,  however,  I  shall  detail  my  case 
against  the  Navy  personnel  to  whom  I 
refer  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary.    We 


shall  see  at  that  time  who  is  woriclng  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  and  who  is  working  for 
purely  personal  gain.  We  shall  also  see 
whether  the  Navy  is  interested  in  pro- 
tecting its  own,  or  in  cleaning  its  own 
house  before  someone  else  picks  up  the 
broom  and  starts  swe^ing. 


senah 

Frid.\y,  June  15,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  QuiNTnT 
N.  BuBDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Rev.  Hunter  M.  Lewis,  assistant  min- 
ister. St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  CThxirch, 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  who  of  old  didst 
lead  them  to  these  shores  and  open  be- 
fore them  a  fair  land,  which,  imder  Thy 
guidance,  has  become  a  nation  great 
among  the  nations  of  the  world;  we 
beseech  Thee  to  continue  Thy  loving 
kindness  to  us,  that  our  Nation,  great 
first  in  Thy  sight,  may  be  foimd  great 
in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

Vouchsafe  Thine  aid,  we  beseech  Thee, 
to  our  President  and  to  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet.  Give  them  the  wisdom  to 
know  and  the  courage  to  do  always  that 
which  is  best  for  our  country. 

And  now,  as  these.  Thy  servants,  re- 
sume their  appointed  tasks,  give  them,  we 
pray  Thee,  the  strength  of  Thy  guiding 
counsel,  that  no  selfish  passion  may  hide 
Thy  will  from  them,  and  that  no  himian 
frailty  may  prevent  them  from  doing  it. 
Lift  up  TTiy  countenance  upon  them, 
O  Lord,  that  in  Thy  light  they  may  see 
light,  and  in  Thy  straight  path  may  not 
stumble.  We  ask  it  for  Thy  name's 
sake.    Amen. 


provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate, 


ENROLLED      BILLS      AND      JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella; 

8.2143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva 
London  Rltt;  and 

S  J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  deferring  un- 
til July  15,  1962.  the  issuance  of  a  proclama- 
tion with  respect  to  a  national  wheat  acreage 
allotment. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HR.  11990)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

n.S.  Skmate, 
Pkksident  pro  txmporx, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  15.  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Qttxntin  N.  Bukdick,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11990)  to 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  some  trepidation — although  I  do 
not  know  why — I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  yesterday  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Chair  approximately  how 
long  it  would  take  to  read  the  Journal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  approximate  time  is  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  unduly  my  col- 
leagues. I  shall  not  object  at  this  time, 
but  I  reserve  my  right  to  do  so  at  a  later 
time,  on  another  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  said.  When  I  see  him  in 
the  front  row,  I  am  always  worried.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  in  this  case  my 
worries  were  unfounded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Journal  is  available  for  in- 
spection by  Members  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate,  if  they  pre.sent 
themselves  at  the  place  where  the  Jour- 
nal is  kept. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  interest  of  accuracy,  I  should  like 
to  raise  that  question  with  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The     Chair     understands     that 


would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Journal  at  a  particular  time;  and  the 
answer  to  the  question  must  be  made 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  at 
the  close  of  any  session  the  Journal  is 
available,  at  the  desk,  for  Members  to 
read  and  to  exsmaine,  as  they  may  wish. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct.  The  Chair  un- 
derstood the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  refer  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  Senate.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes;  and  by  "prior"  I 
would  say  5  minutes  before  the  Senate 
convenes.  By  "prior"  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  before  the  Journal  was  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  address  myself  to  the 
Chair,  to  inquire  whether  it  is  the  in- 
variable practice  to  complete  the  Journal 
of  the  preceding  day's  proceedings  well  in 
advance  of  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
on  the  following  legislative  day.  In  other 
words,  I  should  think  the  Journal  would 
be  available  the  night  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  session;  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Journal 
work  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I  am 
also  certain  that  if  a  Member  wishes  to 
see  the  Journal  before  the  session  on  the 
following  day  convenes,  it  is  his  right 
to  see  it,  and  he  can  see  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  whether  the 
Journal  is  typewritten  or  is  prepared  in 
longhand. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Journal  is  typewritten. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  is  it  typewrit- 
ten—the  night  before,  or  the  next  day? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. During  the  day,  and  the  next 
mornina,  as  well,  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  Journal.  As  soon  as  the  Journal 
is  prepared,  it  is  available  for  examina- 
tion by  Members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with 
been  agreed  to? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  their  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  object;  and  I  call  for 
the  regular  order  under  the  rule. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  General  Coimsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  D.  Butzner,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  these  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  reports  of  various  agencies,  in  con- 
nection with  the  morning  hour. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated  : 

Amendment  of  Section  107(d)   of  Soil 
Bank  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  107(d)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  CRrncAL  ^4ATERIALS 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of, Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
I^resldent.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials stockpiling  program,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31,  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  ceilendar 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  of  Section  172  of  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  1954  To  Provide  a  7- 
Year  Net  Operating  Loss  Carryover  for 
Certain  Regulated  Public  Utilities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  7-year  net 
operating  loss  carryover  for  certain  regu- 
lated public  utilities  (with  accompanying 
papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Exceptional  Children  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  assist  in  providing 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing  or  deaf,  speech  impaired, 
visually  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed 
or  socially  maladjusted,  crippled,  or  other 
health  Impaired  children  and  to  authorize 
grants  for  research  relating  to  education  of 
such  children,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Petitions  and  memorials  are  in 
order  at  this  time. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13 

"Concurrent  resolution  to  Congress  regard- 
ing water  resources  legislation 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  S.  2246  and 
similar  bills  relating  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  utilization  of  the  water  resources 


of  the  Nation,  and  great  opposition  to  S.  2246 
has  arisen  in  Michigan  and  sister  States,  and 
including  such  org&nizationB  as  the  Inter- 
state Conference  on  Water  Problems  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission,  by  objection  to 
such  legislation's  lack  of  provisions  for  ade- 
quate protection  and  preservation  of  the 
sovereign  rights  and  interest*  of  the  several 
States  and  their  citizens  in  their  respecti\e 
water  resources,  and  by  objection  that  the 
effects  of  such  proposed  legislation  would 
result  in  the  displacement  of  genuine 
Federal -State  cooperation  in  water  resources 
planning;  and 

•Whereas  the  Michigan  Senate,  having  In- 
vestigated S.  2246  through  consultation  with 
Michigan's  attorney  general,  and  duly  con- 
sidered the  effects  which  this  and  other 
similar  bills  would  have  on  the  extensive 
and  vital  water  resources  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  determines  to  express  Its  opposi- 
tion to  S.  2246  as  it  is  now  written;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  bj/  the  senate  {the  house  of 
representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  is 
urged,  when  enacting  any  pertinent  legisla- 
tion on  water  resources,  to  clearly  recognize 
the  primary  rights,  interests  and  respon- 
Eibllltles  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  her 
water  resources,  and  that  her  appropriate 
officials  be  consulted  and  have  authoritative 
representation  In  any  body  or  organization 
established  by  such  Federal  legislation  for  its 
administration,  including  formulation  of 
rules  and  regulations  therefor;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  representation  on  behalf 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
to  relevant  agencies  and  officials  that  the 
provisions  of  S.  2246  as  presently  written  and 
pending  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  do  not  adequately  and  sufficiently 
preserve  and  protect  the  sovereign  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  her 
waters  and  water  resources;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  each  Michigan  Delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Conference  on  Water  Problems  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission. 

■Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  14.  1962. 

"Adopted  by  the  house.  June  6.  1962. 
"Bertl  I.   Kenton, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Norman  E.  Philleo. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  Guam 
Legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"REsoLimoN  258 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing and  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  extend- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations  for  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  only  as  to  landowners  whose  prop- 
erties are  situated  within  the  old  Harmon 
Field  Area 

"Whereas  immediately  after  the  reoccupa- 
tion  of  Guam  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  oc- 
cupied and  shortly  thereafter  converted  Into 
an  air  base  commonly  known  as  Harmon 
Field,  located  within  the  mtuiiclpality  of 
Dededo,  Guam;    and 

"Whereas  the  so-called  Harmon  Field  area 
encompassed  and  occupied  the  old  prewar 
Dededo  Village,  and  the  entire  area  of  the 
Harmon  Field  taken  Is  in  excess  of  2  million 
square  meter?;   ard 

"Whereas  the  purpose  for  the  taking  of 
such  a  large  tract  was  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  ol  an  air  base,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  a  l.-iiiding  field,  runways,  park- 
ing strips    and  other  pavements  were  made 
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on  the  greater  portion  of  such  tract  taken 
for  Harmon  Field,  thereby  rendering  the 
majority  portion  of  Harmon  Field  uselees 
to  the  former  landowners  who  had  occupied 
the  place  primarily  few  ranching;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
released  any  and  all  claims  In  and  to  the  en- 
tire Harmon  Field  f.rea  on  or  about  June  30. 
1960.  but  that  because  of  the  tremendous 
change  In  the  topography  of  the  Harmon 
Field  area,  the  landowners  are  at  a  loss  In 
determining  boundaries,  and  particularly 
the  landowners  have  no  use  for  such  released 
lands  because  of  the  placement  thereon  of 
paved  runways,  strips,  and  parking  facilities 
for  airplanes  and  other  heavy  equipment; 
and 

"Whereas  the  period  within  which  the 
landowners  of  the  former  Harmon  Field  area 
are  required  to  file  their  claims  with  the 
United  States  Government  will  expire  on  or 
before  July  1.  1962,  and  the  majority  of  the 
landowners  not  being  familiar  and  in  some 
cases  utterly  Ignorant  of  their  rights  and 
claims  for  damages  done  to  their  lands  can- 
not seek  the  proper  remedy  within  such  a 
short  period  of  time  remaining  for  them  to  so 
prosecute  their  claims  or  damages  done  to 
their  properties;  and 

"Whereas  this  Item  of  damage  is  properly  a 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  of  areas  ravaged 
and  destroyed  as  a  result  of  World  War  II: 
Now,  therefore,   be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Sixth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  respectfully  request  and  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  extending  the  period  of  time  with- 
in which  the  landowners  of  the  former  Har- 
mon Field  area  will  be  required  to  file  claims 
for  damage  done  to  their  lands;  and  be  It 
further 

-Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Unled  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  the  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  7th  day  of  June  1962. 
"A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

"Speaker. 
"V  B   Bamba, 
"Legislative  Secretary." 

Two  resolutions  adopted  at  a  statewide 
■esslon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Veteran  Affairs,  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  relating 
to  increased  rates  of  disability  pensions  for 
veterans,  and  favoring  pensions  for  World 
War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
Rafael  J.  Yrastorza,  of  Mandaluyong,  Rlzal. 
Philippine  Islands,  remonstrating  against  a 
lump-sum  payment  to  the  Goverrunent  of 
the  Philippines  In  payment  of  certain  war 
damage  claims.  Instead  of  to  the  Individual 
claimants;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  statewide  session 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Veteran 
Affairs,  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  national  cemeteries  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Reports  of  committees  are  in  or- 
dor. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions is  in  order. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralam- 
bos  Foufas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  3423.  A     bill     for     the     relief    of    Dora 
Thelma   Andree;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  submission  of  concurrent  and 
other  resolutions  is  In  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 


REDUCTION  OF  TAXES  AND  FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1963 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  to  reduce 
taxes  by  $10  billion  this  year,  and  to  re- 
duce expenditures  by  $15  billion:  and  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S  Con. 
Res.  79  favoring  a  reduction  of  taxes 
and  of  Federal  expenditures  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1963,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance:  and,  under  the  rule. 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  recent  drastic  decline  of  the 
stock  market  and  tiie  continued  drain  on 
the  gold  reserves  of  this  country  provide 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  fiscal 
reappraisal  by  the  Government; 

Whereas  with  sound  fiscal  policies  on  the 
p-irt  of  the  Government  there  Is  no  reason 
why  this  Nation,  with  its  tremendous  re- 
sources In  plant  and  skills,  cannot  co:itlnue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  ever-expanding 
economy: 

Whereas  an  immediate  reduction  in  taxes 
Is  urgently  needed  to  provide  capital  for  in- 
dustrial expansion,  to  stimvilate  consump- 
tion, to  restore  confidence,  and  to  spur  a  lug- 
ging economy;   and 

Whereas  fiscal  responsibility  requires  that 
any  reduction  in  taxation  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  in  tjovernmental  ex- 
penditures:   Now,   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rrp- 
rescntatiies  conciirrinso ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  President  should  recommend  and 
the  Congress  should  approve  an  immediate 
overall  reduction  in  Federal  taxes  amount- 
ing In  the  aggregate  to  not  less  th,-\n 
$10,000,000,000,  and  that  the  President  should 
Initiate  such  measures  as  may  be  required  to 
reduce  Government  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1,  1962.  by 
not    less   than   $15,000,000,000. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments in  connection  with  the  morning 
hour  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLAITON   IN    1ST   SESSION    OF 
87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  that  a  number  of  business  leaders 
and  publicists  are  "seriously  concerned" 
over  the  administration's  domestic  poli- 
cies is  unsettlmg  indeed.  It  is  compara- 
ble in  novelty  to  news  that  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  supports  the  Democratic, 
and  not  the  Republican.  Party.  A  close 
look  at  the  names  of  some  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  disappointment  over  the 
President's  program  reveals  that  they 
were  disappointed  with  Candidate 
Kennedy's  proposals  as  well;  and  indeed 
some  of  these  names  are  Eissociated  with 
disappointment  with  Governor  Steven- 
son, President  Truman,  President  Roose- 
velt, and  possibly  with  Gov.  Al  Smith. 
I\indamentally,  it  appears,  they  are  dis- 
appointed that  President  Kennedy  has 
not  embraced  a  profoundly  conservative 
economic  position,  but  has  remained  a 
moderate,  a  progressive,  concerned  more 
with  reviving  a  flagging  economy  than 
with  doctrinaire  posturing. 

If  these  disappointed  sources  were 
not  already  committed  to  an  economic 
view  not  shared  by  the  President,  nor  by 
the  majority  of  Americans,  they  would 
have  a  difficult  time  finding  anything 
remotely  resembling  an  antibusincss 
attitude  in  the  President's  domestic  pro- 
gram. On  the  contrary,  the  record  of 
this  Congress,  in  adopting  many  of  tlie 
Presidents  proposals  in  the  economic 
field,  is  a  balanced,  progressive  record  of 
assistance  to  business  and  Industry. 

These  disappointed  people  should  ta'k 
to  businessmen  in  the  home  construction 
industry  about  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
They  should  talk  to  businessmen  in  d:s- 
trcssod  areas  about  the  hopes  they  have 
for  a  revival  of  their  cities  and  towns 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
They  should  talk  to  merchants  about  the 
increased  minimum  wages  of  their  cus- 
tomers. They  should  ask  themselves 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  which  can  help  many  men 
avoid  the  worst  effects  of  automation. 
They  should  consider  the  merits  of  the 
PiTsidont's  farm  bill,  particularly  since 
it  proposes  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
They  should  ask  themselves  whether  the 
investment  incentive  contained  in  the 
current  tax  bill  Is  antibusincss.  They 
.should  determine  whether  we  ought  to 
trade  with  the  new  Common  Market  in 
Europe,  as  the  President  proposes  we 
should. 

■When  they  have  thought  about  these 
procrams,  Mr.  President,  my  judgment 
is  that  they  will  still  be  disappointed — 
not  because  they  can  honestly  say  that 
the  present  administration  is  antibusi- 
ncss. socialistic,  or  the  like;  but  because 
It  is  operated  by  men  whose  polit'cal 
persuasion  differs  from  their  own.  And 
this.  I  submit,  is  not  exactly  front-page 
news. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
mca.sures  in  the  domestic  field,  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  a  col- 
umn by  Mr.  James  Reston  appearing  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  I  may  add 
that  Mr.  Reston,  while  calling  on  the 
President  to  take  his  case  to  the  people, 
points  out  that  the  President  is  being 
blamed  for  precisely  those  economic  con- 
ditions that  the  most  solidly  conserva- 
tive commentators  have  felt  were  in- 
evitable.    Mr.  Reston  says: 

The  irony  of  It  is  that  the  very  jx-oplc 
who  voted  agulnst  him  on  the  cround  that 
he  was  for  inflation  are  now  blaming  him 
for  pulling  an  end  to  Inflated  prices  in  the 
niarkPt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

ECO.NOMIC    .KRTA 

Ag'-iculture 

Omnibu.s  farm  bill:  Enacted  a  major  farm 
bill  to  reduce  wheat  and  feed  grain  sur- 
jiiuses;  authorized  Secretary  to  consult  with 
farmers,  farm  organizations,  and  other 
groupe  t-o  develop  new  farm  programs:  ex- 
tended tlie  Agricultural  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Act  to  December  31,  1964:  consoll- 
cl.\ted  and  modernized  the  Farmers  Home 
Acinilnistnition;  extended  the  \Vik,1  Act  for 
4  years  to  March  31,  1965,  extended  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  to  December 
31,  1971;  authorized  a  5-year  extension  of 
tiie  scliool  milk  program  to  be  paid  by  direct 
aiiproprliitioiis.  and  extended  the  Veterans' 
Adnunlstratlon  and  Armed  Services  milk 
]>.-  .^:im  to  U<64.  with  CCC  furnishing  the 
I.iiuis      Public  L;iw  87-l'J8 

reed  grains:  Authorized  a  1-ycar  rmer- 
gency  price  support  for  the  1961  crop  of  corn 
at  $lStO  a  busiiel  with  the  other  feed  gruius 
to  be  supp  irttd  at  fair  and  niisonable  lev- 
els In  relation  to  corn,  lu  an  effort  to  raise 
liio  Incomes  of  feed-grain  producers  and  U) 
reduce  the  mounting  surpluses  of  feed 
pnuiis  la  Goveriunciit  hands.  Public  Law 
HI  5. 

Drought  icilef.  Enacted  a  ti-mporiu-y  1- 
yc.ir  prugr.im  au'liorUlng  the  fuile  of  Uuv- 
criuacut  surplus  tvjru  luul  feed  grains  to 
needy  funjers  ajid  r.uicUcr.«i  In  drought  areas 
lit  75  ptTvcat  oi  Govcriuucnt  price-support 
levels  and  pcnniltlng  j?r.i/.lng  of  U\ catock 
on  gra.sslands  Idled  by  the  soil  bank  and 
other  coiv'rr.utl^n  piopr.ini.'?,  ur  moving  huy 
on  tliC4»e  lands  !:i  or  near  drought  lu-cas. 
Public  I.iw  87   l.:7 

F.irni  l<nins:  luc.-c.i.M-d  proportion  of  ap- 
proprl.itod  f;«rm  loiui  fuiids  avuUublo  for 
Individual  f.unis  with  debt  over  $10,000  from 
10  to  25  pcrtciit  to  help  meet  the  rapid  and 
Increased  cost  of  farming.     Public  Ljiw  87-8. 

Mexican  f.inn  l.ibor:  E.vtcnded  and  revised 
the  Mexlc.Tji  f..z:n  labur  program  for  2  years, 
to  Decciiiber  31,  1963,  prohibited  Inlrluge- 
nient  up.>n  tlie  rights  of  domestic  workers. 
Public  L.r.v  87-345. 

Cotton  farmers'  relief.  Authorized  emer- 
gency relief  to  cotton  farmers  where  Roods 
have  made  it  impossible  to  plant.  Public 
Law  87-37. 

F.irm  credit:  Liber. .'.ized  fium  credit  laws 
to  permit  insiallmeiit  payments  on  Federal 
land  bai^k  lonns  t(j  be  scheduled  more  fre- 
quently than  semiannually  if  desirable  to 
the  borrower;  permit  Federal  land  bank 
loaJie  to  be  made  to  corporations  set  up  by 
f.irming  families  (now  restricted  to  per- 
sons); extend  from  5  to  7  years  the  per- 
missible maturity  of  Intermediate-term 
loans;  require  in  applying  the  earnings  at 
tiie  end  of  each  fiscal  year  that  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  loans  outstanding  be  held 
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In  reserve  up  to  the  accumulation  of  3'^ 
percent  of  the  outstanding  loans  Public 
Law  87-343. 

General  economy 

Federal  unemployment  compensation-  Au- 
thorized Federal  advances  to  permit  the 
States  to  extend  unemployment  benefits  up 
to  an  additional  13  weeks  for  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  benefits  dur- 
ing the  recession,  thus  providing  an  unem- 
ployed worker  with  benefits  up  to  a  total  of 
39  weeks — In  an  effort  to  ease  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  throughout  tiie  country. 
Public  Law  87  62. 

Aid  to  dependent  children:  Authorized  a 
14-moiith  program,  from  May  1,  1961, 
through  June  1962  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, permitting  States  to  aid  needy  unem- 
ployed parents  and  their  children  who  are 
not  now  eligible  for  aid  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates;  and  Increased 
by  $3  the  minimum  amount  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  participate  on  a 
matching  basis  In  State  programs  carrying 
out  the  special  medical  care  provision  for 
reciDlents  of  old-age  assistance.  Public  Law 
87  31 

Railroad  unemployment  compensation: 
Approved  benefits  of  a  similar  nature  for  un- 
employed railroad  workers  under  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  Public 
Law  87-7. 

Rallrorul  rtilrees:  To  bring  the  railroad  re- 
tirees in  line  with  the  beneficiaries  of  social 
security,  thl.-^  amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Ri^tircmei.t  .Art  permits  men  without  30  years 
service  to  receive  reduced  annuities  upon 
reaching  ap-e  62;  and  reduces  from  3  to  1 
year  the  required  time  which  must  elapse 
after  m■^rna!Ie  before  a  wife  or  husband, 
otlicrwise  quali.led.  may  receive  the  annuity. 
Public  Lfiw  87  285. 

Mip.ur.um  wape  Iiicrea.sed  minimum  wage 
to  $1.25  (from  tl )  and  extended  coverage  to 
3.6  million  adciitional  worke.-s.  Public  Law 
87-30. 

Are.i  redevelopment:  Establishecl  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  authorized  a  4- 
year  program  of  $300  million  In  loans  and 
194  million  in  grants  for  industrial  plants 
and  public  faculties  In  economically  dis- 
trf^sed  areas.     Public  L.iw  87-27. 

ijvK.;iU  security:  Increased  minlmimi  old- 
age  insurance  bcnelits  ar.d  benel.ts  to  widows 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  provided  re- 
duced benefits  to  men  at  63;  liberalized  dis- 
ability provisions;  Increased  tax  for  workers 
and  employers  by  oiie-clghth  of  1  percent; 
incrciscd  ifor  1  yean  the  amount  of  public 
assi8lar.ee  payments  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  llie  blind,  and  aid  to  the  pcrmiuieully 
and  totally  disabled.     Public  Law  87-64. 

Miuipowcr  Training  Act  of  1961 :  Authorizes 
a  4-yoiU'.  $655  million  manpower  training 
program  to  help  alleviate  the  unemployment 
problem  by  enabling  workers  whose  skills  ore 
obM^lcte  to  receive  training  which  will  qualify 
them  to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs,  with  priority 
to  ur.cmploycd  persons  Including  those  In 
farm  fiunilies  with  a  net  income  of  less  than 
$1,200  a  year  (S.  1991). 

Housing  Act  of  1961:  Enacted  a  housing 
program,  au'horizing  $4.9  billion  In  new 
funds.  The  act  provides  for  a  new  2-year 
e.xperimental  plan  of  low-interest  rate,  35- 
year  mortgage  loans  for  middle-Income  hous- 
ing (except  In  hardship  cases  the  mortgages 
may  be  extended  to  40  years);  requires  a  3- 
percent  downpayment  on  low-income  hous- 
ing, with  a  permissive  Inclusion  of  settle- 
ment costs;  authorizes  $75  million  for  mass 
transportation  systems,  and  $60  million  for 
"open  space  "  grants;  and  Includes  a  reau- 
thorization of  appro.Kunately  100,000  public 
housing  units.     Public  Law  87-70. 

FHA:  Increased  by  H  billion  the  mortgage 
Insurance  authorization  of  FHA.  PubUc  Law 
87-38. 


Veterans'  home  loans:  Extended  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  programs  for  World 
■Way  II  veterans  to  July  26.  1»67,  and  for 
Koreivn  conflict  veterans  to  February  1.  1975. 
authorized  an  additional  *1.2  billion  for  di- 
rect loan  program  through  fiscal  1967  Pub- 
lic Law  87-^4. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act :  Enacted  the 
Fede.-al  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961.  revlsinir 
the  original  estimated  authorization  for 
41.000-miie,  13-year  program  of  Interstate 
highways  by  increasing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  from  $25  billion  to  $37  billion: 
extended  for  2  years  the  incentive  bonus  for 
States  to  enter  into  agreements  for  billboard 
controls.    Public  Law  87-61 

Federal  Airport  Act  extension:  Extended 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  3  years  to  June 
30,  1964.  and  authorized  a  total  appropri- 
ation of  $225  million,  or  $75  million  an- 
nually.   Public  Law  87-255. 

Small  business  loans:  Increased  by  $20 
million  the  amnunt  that  the  Small  Bu'slneps 
Administration  may  commit  for  loans  under 
their  regular  business  loan  program,  which 
will  enable  SBA  to  continue  its  loan  progrnm 
without  Interruption  for  approximatelv  1 
month.     Public  Law  87-198. 

Small  business  amendments:  Incren^cd 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $105  million  which. 
In  addition  to  the  $20  million  approved  In 
Public  Law  87-198,  Increases  the  total  SBA 
revolving  fund  to  $1,125  million.  Public 
Law  87  305. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act:  Incre.nsed 
limit  on  amounts  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration may  lend  small  business  Investment 
corporations  and  on  latter's  Investments  in 
Individual   enterprises.     Public  Law   87-341. 

ICC  loans:  Extended  for  27  months  (to 
June  30.  19631  authority  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  loans  to  hdp 
ea.se  the  credit  difficulties  of  railroads.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-16. 

Small  towns  and  rural  counties:  Est.ib- 
h.-^hed  a  20-member  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Problems  of  Small  Towns  and  Rural 
Counties  to  study  and  Investigate  Federal 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  and  problems  of  these  ureRs 
1.'^    18G9I. 

Water  pollution  control:  Authorized  nn 
nddltion.'xl  1270  million  to  help  communities 
conKtruci  sewnpe  tre.Ument  plants  to  con- 
trol water  P'.Uutlon,  thus  raising  the  nnnunl 
limit  on  grants  from  $50  million  yearly  to 
$80  mini  m  for  A.^cal  1962.  $90  mllMon"  for 
fiscal  1963.  $100  million  for  fiscal  1964. 
tl'.rough  and  includ.ng  19C7.  In  addition. 
this  me.isure  Increased  from  $3  tn  $5  mtll'.on 
the  annunl  Federal  matching  irrants  to 
States  to  administer  water  pollution  control 
programs  and  extencled  the  pn^gram  ihrott-:'.! 
June  30.  1968.  and  atithortzcd  $5  million  .^ 
year  for  the  Secretary  to  use  to  develop 
demonstration  pn>gram  to  treat  sewafre.  to 
measure  pollutant.':,  and  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fects of  scwajre  treatment  Public  I..:w 
87-88 

Debt  limit:  Increased  tlie  ptibllc  debt 
limit  bv  $13  bll'ion  to  8298  billion  through 
June  30.  1962      Public  Law  87-69. 

Lend-zinc  Ftibsidy:  Aided  the  dn.estic 
len.d-zinc  Industry  by  authorizing  a  4-y»"ir 
program  of  Ftahillzraion  payments  for  Pinnll 
mineownerr. —  7.5  percent  for  lead  and  55  per- 
cent for  7lr.c  of  the  difference  between  14' 
cents  a  potmd  and  the  market  price  when- 
ever the  market  falls  below  14"^  cents. 
Public  Law  87  347. 

Mid-State  reclamauon  project,  Nebraska 
Authorized  ccnsi ruction  of  the  Mid-State 
reciamalion  project  in  Nebraska  and  pro- 
vided for  its  inclusion  in  the  Missouri  Ri\er 
basin  project.  Estimated  cost  is  Wl. 467.000. 
repayable  within  the  40-year  contract  pxeriod 
(S. 670). 

San  Juan-Chama  Authorized  $221  mil- 
lion in  appropriation  to  construct  the  Navajo 
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Indian  Irrigation  project  and  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project,  to  Irrigate  land  and  help 
stabilize  the  economy  of  the  water  deficient 
Rio  Grande  and  Canadian  basins  (S.  107). 
Illinois  River:  Authorized  a  $58  million 
project  to  improve  and  deepen  the  channel 
of  the  Kaskaskla  River  In  Illinois  to  enable 
coal  producers  to  transport  coal  by  barges 
at  reduced  rates  to  permit  competitive  mar- 
ket pricing  (S.  520) . 

Trade  and  cxnnmunications  economy 
Foreign    trade:    Expands    Commerce    De- 
partment services  to  Importers  and  exporters 
and  accelerates  programs  to  promote  foreign 
trade  (S.  1729) . 

Ship  trade-ins:  Liberalized  the  law  regard- 
ing obsolete  trade-Ins  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  take  trade- 
ins  either  when  the  owner  signs  the  con- 
tract for  construction  or  purchase  of  a  new 
vessel  or  (at  the  owner's  option)  within  5 
days  of  the  delivery  date  of  the  new  ves- 
sel.   Public  Law  87-401. 

Dual-rate  shipping:  Permanently  legalized 
the  operation  of  steamship  conferences  and 
dual  systems  of  contracts  for  shippers  and 
strengthened  the  antlmonopoly  provisions. 
Public  Law  87-34. 

Steamship  operators:  Authorized  steam- 
ship operators  under  subsidy  contracts  to 
use  part  of  their  required  reserve  for  re- 
search and  planning.  Public  Law  87-271. 
Broadcasting:  Liberalized  antitrust  law  to 
validate  certain  contracts  for  television 
broadcasting  of  professional  sports  games. 
Public  Law  87-331. 

Civil  antitrust  investigations:  Authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  required  as  evidence 
In  civil  antitrust  investigations.  (8.  167.) 
Duty-free  allowance:  Reduced  the  duty- 
free exemption  from  $500  to  $100  through 
June  30,  1963,  to  counter  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  Public  Law  87-132. 
AEC  sales:  Accelerated  property  sales  to 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  atomic 
energy  communities.     Public  Law  87-174. 

Metal  scrap:  Extended  to  June  30,  1962, 
the  existing  suspension  of  Import  duties  on 
metal  scrap.    Public  Law  87-110. 

Corporate  excise  extension:  Extended  for 
an  additional  year,  the  existing  52  percent 
corporate  Income  tax  rate,  excise  tax  rates 
on  automobiles,  liquor  and  tobacco,  and 
taxes  on  local  telephone  calls  and  passenger 
transportation,  thus  preventing  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  some  $2.5  billion.  Public  Law 
87-72. 

Clay  and  shale — tax  treatment:  Permits 
miners  of  clay  and  shale  to  include  as  a  de- 
pletion allowance  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing brick  and  tile.    Public  Law  87-312. 

Income-tax  returns:  Curbed  tax  evasion 
by  assigning  Identifying  numbers  to  all  tax- 
payers.   Public  Law  87-397. 

Unemployment  tax  credits:  Prevented 
double  taxation  In  the  case  of  Federal  and 
State  unemployment  taxes  arising  as  a  result 
of  a  technical  deficiency  In  the  Federal  tax 
law     Public  Law  87-321 

Federal  savings  and  loan:  Strengthened 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  increasing  the  re- 
serves and  cutting  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration created  as  a  reserve  credit  facility 
for  savings  and  home  mortgage  credit  Insti- 
tutions,   Public  Law  87-210. 

Veterans'  aid 

Disabled  veterans'  compensation  Increase: 
Provided  Increases  in  rates  of  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  (to  reflect 
cost-of-living  Increases  since  last  compensa- 
tion raise  In  1957)  ranging  from  2.6  to  16.7 
percent,  depending  upon  degree  of  disability; 
restores  for  2  years  after  January  1,  1962,  the 
eligibility  of  veterans  who  served  between 
October  8,  1940,  and  April  24,  1951,  to  apply 
for  national  service  life  Insurance  (H.R. 
870). 


Disability  benefit:  Increased  weekly  dis- 
ability benefits  for  longshoremen  and  harbor 
workers  to  $70  (from  $54);  provided  com- 
parable Increases  in  death  cases  from  $81 
to  $105;  and  increased  statutory  maxlmiun 
compensatlor,  payable  for  all  injuries  other 
than  cases  of  permanent  total  disability  or 
death  from  «17,280  to  $24,000  Public  Law 
87-87. 

Veterans'  ^vldows:  Increased  payments  to 
veterans'  wicows.     Public  Law  87-268 

WELFARE  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AREAS 

Education  and  training 
Aid  to  education:  Enacted  a  $2,550-mllllon 
3-year  Federil-aid-to-educatlon  program  for 
school  construction  and  Increa.-^mg  teachers 
salaries.     (S.  1021) 

Impacted  areas — National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  extjnslons:  Enacted  bill  which  ex- 
tends for  2  years,  until  June  30,  1963.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  help  build  schools  in 
districts  burdened  with  substantial  increase.s 
in  their  school  memberships  due  Uj  Federal 
activities,  and  authorizes  an  additional  $20 
million  for  this  purpose      Also,  extended  for 

2  years,  until  June  30.  1964,  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
passed  In  1958,  to  stimulate  a  nationwide 
effort  to  strengthen  instruction  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
Public  Lawf;7-344 

College  housing:  Increased  the  loan  au- 
thorization by  $300  million  for  each  of  the 
4  years  beginning  July  1,  1961,  through  1964 
Public  Law  87-70. 

Educatloral  TV:  Authorized  Federal  grants 
up  to  $1  million  for  any  State  to  purchase 
TV  tran8ml5slon  equipment  for  educational 
purposes,  providing  the  State  or  sponsorine; 
agency  furnish  the  land,  building,  and 
guarantee  tD  operate  and  maintain  the  chan- 
nel (S.  205 — H.R.  132), 

Educational  opportunities  for  migratory 
farm  families:  Authorized  a  5-year  program 
to  aid  In  educating  children  of  migratory 
workers.  The  Federal  Government  is  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  program  the  first  2  years 
and  the  Stfites  and  Federal  Government  will 
match  costJi  for  the  next  3  years  (S    1124) 

Preedmen's  Hospital;  Transfers  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  to  Howard  University  as  its 
teaching  hospital.     Public  Law  87-262, 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  communities  and 
nonprofit  f.gencies  of  $10  million  a  year  for 

3  years  to  aid  in  financing  projects  to  com- 
bat Juvenile  delinquency.  Public  Law  87- 
274, 

Geodetic  Survey:  Improved  and  expanded 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Act  of  1948  to 
Induce  quElified  scientists  and  mathemati- 
cians to  Joli  the  service.    Public  Law  87  233, 

Nurses  scholarships:  Extended  for  4  years 
(to  June  30.  1965) ,  $5  million  a  year  program 
for  grants  and  scholarships  for  training  of 
practical  nurses  under  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.     Public  Law  87-22. 

Vocational  teacher  training:  Authorized 
two  1-year  programs  of  Federal  grants  for 
training  tetchers  of  the  deaf,  and  advanced 
training  of  speech  pathologists  and  audi- 
ologists.    Public  Law  87-276. 

Heclth  and  social  problems 
Migratory  health  services:  Authorized  $3 
million  annually  in  Federal  grants  tc  public 
or  nonprofl*;  agencies  and  organizations  for 
paying  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  family  health  clinics  and  special 
health  projects  for  domestic  migratory  farm 
families  (S.  1130). 

National  .Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor:  Established  a  15-member  Council  to 
advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
operation  ol  Federal  law.  regulations,  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  mlgretory  agricultural  labor  to  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding  of  conditions, 
needs,  and  long-range  solutions  of  this  prob- 
lem (S. 1132). 


Public  facility  loans:  Provided  eligibility 
to  Indian  tribes  for  assistance  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program,  title  II  of  the 
Hou.slng  Amendments  of  1955.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  eligibility  for  loans  under  the  public 
facility  loan  program  is  limited  to  "munici- 
palities and  other  political  subdivisions  and 
instrumentalities  of  States,"  This  provision 
has  been  interpreted  as  not  Including  In- 
dian tribes  which  resulted  not  only  In  dis- 
crimination but  an  inconsistency  since  all 
tribes  are  eligible  for  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing, hovising  for  the  elderly,  and  a.'^Klstance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (S.  2454) 

Major  disasters:  Authorized  assistance  to 
be  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional disaster  tS   1742)  , 

Community  health  services:  Expanded  and 
Improved  comnuinity  health  services  and 
facilities  for  the  health  care  of  the  aged, 
construction  of  nursing  homes,  and  train- 
ing of  public  health  personnel  Public  Law 
87-395. 

Mass  transit:  Authorized  a  new  $75  mil- 
lion program  to  help  overcome  commuting 
problems  in  cities,  $25  million  is  authorized 
for  demon'^trati'in  grants  (covering  up  to 
two-.hlrds  of  project  costi  for  projects  to 
explore  ways  of  overcoming  ma.ss  transit 
problems;  $50  million  Is  authorized  for  low- 
Interest  loans  to  public  bixlles  for  acquiring, 
constructing,  and  Improving  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment.     Public  Law  87-70. 

Resource  buildup 

Saline  water  conversion  program  Bixtended 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  enacted 
in  1952.  from  1962  through  1967  and  author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $75  million,  but 
dxrs  not  limit  the  annual  appropriation  to 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  total  amount  Pub- 
lic Law  87-295 

Air  pollution:  Extended  air  pollution  con- 
trol authorization  to  June  30.  1966.  provided 
for  public  hearings,  and  authorized  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  finance  the  studies   iS    455) 

Shoreline  areas:  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  study  means  and  costs 
of  acquiring  and  preserving  14  ocean,  lake, 
and  river  shoreline  areas  appropriate  for 
recreational  parks.  Authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  study  appropriate 
shorelines  within  the  Nation's  186  million 
acres  of  national  forests.  Bach  department 
is  to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions within  2  years.  Authorl7,ed  $400,000 
for  each  survey  and  a  grand  total  of  $25  mil- 
lion of  matching  funds  to  assist  the  States 
in   acquiring  State  shoreline   areas    (S    543 1. 

Wilderness  bill:  Established  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  providing 
that  any  time  within  10  years,  the  President 
may  recommend  to  Congress  the  permanent 
inclusion  within  the  wilderness  system  areas 
totaling  approximately  54  million  acres 
(S    174). 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore:  Authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $14  million  to  acquire 
land  to  preserve,  for  public  recreational  pur- 
poses. Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Cali- 
fornia (S  476) 

National  fuels  study:  Approved  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Senate  Interior  C')mmlt- 
tee  to  make  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  current  and  prospective  Government 
policies,  to  determine  changes  for  an  effective 
national  fuels  policy.  Report  of  the  findings 
to  be  submitted  by  January  31,  1961  (S. 
Res    105). 

Oceanography:  Established  a  national  10- 
year  program  of  oceanographlc  and  Great 
Lakes  research  to  promote  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  secure  the  national  defense,  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources and  to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare  (S.  901 ) . 

Wabash  River  Commission :  Established  a 
Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Water  Resources 
Commission  to  coordinate  Federal,  State,  and 
local    plans    for    developing    the    water    and 
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l.-xnd  resources  In  the  Wabash  River  Basin 
(S. 811). 

Cape  Cod  Park:  Established  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park  tc  preserve  for  public 
enjoyment  the  scenic,  sclentlflc.  and  historic 
features  of  the  cape.     Public  Law  87-12<J. 

Migratory  waterfowl  conservation:  Au- 
thorized a  7-year  mlgrt.tory  waterfowl  con- 
servation program  permitting  advances  to 
States  to  purchase  necessary  lands.  Public 
Liiw  87  383. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1962] 

IIow  To  Blame  Ke.nnkdt   rOR   Everything 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washi.ngton,  June  14. — All  of  a  sudden. 
President  Kennedy  has  more  troubles  than 
C.isey  Stengel.  At  his  pre.^s  conference  to- 
day he  was  que.^tloned  as  if  he  were  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  Wall  Street  slump, 
the  cold  war.  the  population  explosion,  and 
all  the  troubles  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Somehow  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  whole 
political  dialog  has  gotten  out  of  focus 
partly  because  the  new:;  has  been  dominated 
by  the  developments  In  the  market,  partly 
bcc:iuse  every  disaster  has  to  have  a  scape- 
goat, and  partly  because  the  President  him- 
self has  not  been  keeplrg  the  larger  economic 
picture  constantly  befoie  the  public. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  busi- 
ness community  has  been  living  In  a  dream- 
world for  the  last  coup'e  of  years  and  is  now 
sore  Bt  Kennedy  for  waking  It  up.  Admit- 
tedly, he  fhook  the  boys  hard  at  the  time 
of  the  stoel  rise,  but  the  ro-^t  of  the  trouble 
is  luA  personal  but  economic  and  historic. 

Over  2  years  ago.  wl.en  Kennedy  was  still 
running  around  Uic  country  trying  to  win 
(irimary  elections,  Per  Jacobsson.  managing 
director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  probably  the  most  widely  acknowledged 
expert  In  this  field  ti>day.  was  telling  the 
world  to  wake  up  to  what  everj-body  Is  now 
Just  begl.inlng  to  .sense 

END    or    INFLATION 

The  era  of  p)ostwar  Inflation.  Jacobsson 
to'.d  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
"one  of  the  most  important  tasks  Is  to  '.earn 
how  to  live  without  inflation." 

"Considering  that  tie  experience  of  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  over  the  last  20 
years  has  been  gained  under  conditions  of  an 
infiatlonary  rise  In  pr  ces."  he  added,  "there 
Is  need  for  a  readjustment  In  attitudes  and 
behavior  that  may  net  always  be  easy." 

Jti.st  how  dlfln-ult  this  adjustment  has 
proved  to  be  is  now  ap'iarent.  for  neither 
the  s;>eculator8  on  Wiill  Street,  nor  the  con- 
struction workers,  nr  r  the  flight  engineers 
who  are  threatening  to  pfi^J'a'yze  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  country  have  adjusted 
'tO  it  yet. 

Even  before  George  Humphrey  left  here 
as  President  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  was  fond  of  talking  about  the 
great  awakening  that,  was  coming  In  this 
country.  For  many  y^ars,  he  noted,  we  had 
been  able  to  sell  almcist  anything  anywhere 
in  the  world  at  almost  any  price. 

Wiar  and  the  con&eqtiences  of  war  had  kept 
our  economy  booming.  We  were  for  a  long 
time  the  major,  even  t.^e  sole  source  of  goods 
dc.-^perately  needed  by  most  of  the  devastated 
and  hungry  nations.  But  that,  Humphrey 
insisted  was  coming  tc  an  end.  and  we  could 
no  lonper  compete  If  wages  and  prices  kept 
going  up  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

To  blame  Kennedy  for  all  this  is  like  blam- 
ing the  fireman  for  the  fire.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  antlbusine.ss.  but  business  Is  certainly 
rntl-Kennedy.  and  the  irony  of  It  Is  that 
the  very  people  who  voted  against  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  for  Inflation  are  now 
blaming  hUn  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
inflated  prices  In  the  market. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  so  much  gloomy  talk 
about  Wall  Street  that  the  slumping  market 


is  getting  confused  with  a  fairly  healthy 
economy.  The  buslneas  reports  for  April 
showed  record  rates  of  Industrial  acUvlty, 
retail  sales  and  personal  Income. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  dealers 
sold  2,835.000  new  domestic  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, 28  percent  more  than  In  the  same 
months  of  1961,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
whole  year  Is  6,600,000  cars,  the  second  best 
on  record. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  genuine  concern 
here  about  some  slippage  in  the  economy  in 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  the  first  of 
next  year,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  end 
of  the  postwar  Inflation  and  the  new  compe- 
tition from  abroad  Is  Just  beginning.  But 
this  adjustment  can  gradually  and  perhaps 
painfully  be  made,  unless  the  country  In- 
sists on  talking  Itself  Into  a  recession. 

WALL   street    and    MAIN    STREET 

Here  the  President  himself  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  lead.  He  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  foreign  affairs.  He  has  talked 
increasingly  abount  the  economy  In  the  last 
few  weeks,  but  usually  In  the  wrong  forum 
and  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  press  conference  and  the  commence- 
ment platform  are  not  adequate  to  the  intri- 
cate problems  he  has  to  explain.  He  has 
been  telling  the  businessmen  every  hour  on 
the  hour  that  he  loves  them  dearly  but  they 
obviously  don't  believe  him. 

His  oi.ly  recourse  In  this,  therefore,  as  In 
getting  support  for  his  legislative  program, 
lies  with  the  people.  Wall  Street  Is  con- 
fusing Main  Street.  The  President  Is  asking 
some  good  questions  but  giving  no  answers. 
He  is  calling  for  a  national  debate,  but  he 
isn't  leading  it. 


MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  SUGAR 
WORKERS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
near  future  the  Senate  will  face  the  task 
of  amendin'T  and  extending  the  Su^ar 
Act,  which  is  due  to  expire  June  30.  As 
a  friend  of  this  longstanding  program 
BJid  as  one  who  comes  from  a  State 
with  a  vital  interest  in  its  continuation, 
I  want  to  di-scuss  briefly  a  little-known 
feature  of  the  present  act  which  deserves 
critical  review  before  a  long-range  ex- 
ten.sion  is  enacted. 

The  provision  to  which  I  refer  is  sec- 
tion SOltOil),  embodied  in  the  Sugar 
Act  since  1937.  On  its  face  this  provi- 
sion assures  Ihe  more  than  200,000  field 
hands  employed  by  the  sugar  industry 
"fair  and  reasonable"  wage  rates. 

If  this  is  so,  why  is  it  necessary-  to 
examine  this  provision  at  a  time  when 
the  predominant  concern  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Sugar  Act  runs  to  such  ques- 
tions as  a  larger  portion  of  our  sugar 
bowl  for  domestic  producers,  or  how  and 
where  to  reallocate  the  Cuban  quota? 

These  are  certainly  significant  issues, 
calling  for  diligent  consideration  and  due 
deliberation.  But  certainly  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  sugar  workers  deserves  equal, 
if  not  greater,  consideration.  If  their 
well-being  is  not  being  served,  then  the 
Sugar  Act  has  failed  one  of  its  primary 
objectives:  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  sugar  workers. 

As  the  Sugar  Act  is  administered,  the 
term  "fair  and  reasonable"  wages  has 
proven  exceedingly  elastic.  It  stretches 
from  the  36-cent-an-hour  minimum 
wage  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  50-cent-an- 
hour  minimum  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
the  60  cents  in  Louisiana,  to  the  95  cents 


In  the  western  beet  area,  to  the  $1.46  an 
hour  paid  sugar  workers  in  Hawaii. 

Of  these,  only  the  Hawaii  rate  falls 
in  line  with  what  I  would  term  a  com- 
monsense  imderstanding  of  "fair  and 
reasonable."  This  rate  is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  mini- 
mum for  Hawaii  because  it  is  the  lowest 
scale  in  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract between  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's &  Warehousemen's  Union, 
representing  the  entire  labor  force  and 
the  industry. 

The  very  much  lower  rates  I  have  cited 
also  carry  a  Government  seal  of  ap- 
proval as  "fair  and  reasonable."  Indeed, 
the  sugar  workers  are  told  that  their  em- 
ployers are  in  good  standing  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  eligible  for 
compliance  payments  of  from  30  to 
80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of  suirar 
produced,  so  long  as  these  so-called  fair 
and  reasonable  wages  are  paid. 

It  is  astonishing,  but  true,  that  many 
^Texlcan  nationals  imported  to  work  in 
U.S.  farm  fields  are  better  treated  than 
most  sugar  workers.  Braceros  used  in 
the  lettuce  fields  of  California  and  Ari- 
zona are  now  guaranteed  a  minimum  of 
$1  per  hour.  That  tops  all  sugar  wage 
rales  except  that  for  Hawaii. 

For  hourly  wage  rates  of  36  cents  mini- 
mum and  50  cents  minimum  and  60  cents 
minimum  to  bear  a  Government  stamp 
of  approval  as  "fair  and  reasonable" 
contradicts  U5.  Government  policy  per- 
taining to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  workers  in  other  industries. 
Last  year  Congress  declared  by  law  that 
$1.15  is  the  legal  minimum  wage  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Agriculture  work- 
ers are  not  covered  by  the  act.  But  we 
know  they  and  their  families  must  eat, 
must  have  clothing,  shelter,  schooling, 
and  other  necessities  of  life  as  all  the 
rest  of  us  must. 

Within  the  context  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  $1.15  rate  is  related 
to  a  "minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being." 

The  existence  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's substandard  wage  orders  for 
sugar  workers  therefore  offers  a  strange 
spectacle.  Here  we  ^ee  an  arm  of  the 
executive  saying  to  thousands  of  sugar 
workers  that  they  must  live  on  a  wage 
less  than  that  declared  by  Congress  as 
necessary  to  sustain  a  person  in  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being. 

The  sugar  industry  is  a  unique  seg- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  has  enjoyed 
since  1934 — and  rightly  so — special  pro- 
tection through  a  quota  system  and 
other  Government  controls.  That  pro- 
gram is  a  national  one  and  is  designed  to 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  consumer,  the 
producer,  and  other  elements  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Except  for  the  ficldworkcrs.  this  pro- 
gram has  operated  well.  It  has  operated 
.so  well  that  con.':umers  find  ample  .<:up- 
plies  in  the  markets  at  tolerable  prices 
and  growers  throughout  the  country  are 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  expand  do- 
mestic production.  Both  industry  and 
Government  administrators  have  come 
to  accept  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  national 
institution  and  unitedly  seek  its  contm- 
uation. 
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Under  the  Sugar  Act,  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  reveal  an  amazing 
improvement  in  productivity  for  all 
areas.  From  1946  to  1960,  for  example, 
man-hours  per  ton  of  sugar  produced 
have  been  more  than  halved.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  total  dropped  from  around  117 
to  some  48.  In  the  beet  area  the  com- 
parable figures  are  46  man-hours  per  ton 
in  1946  and  just  under  23  in  1960. 

This  is  outstanding  progress  for  which 
the  industry  can  be  justly  proud.  But  it 
seems  hardly  to  have  figured  in  the  de- 
terminations of  "fair  and  reasonable" 
wage  rates.  Relatively  few  sugar  work- 
ers have  shared  proportionately  in  the 
industry's  increased  productivity.  Thou- 
sands of  them  continue  to  receive  meager 
pay. 

It  is  plain  that  something  is  wrong, 
grievously  wrong,  either  with  the  Sugar 
Act  or  with  its  administration  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  not 
here  concerned  with  placing  the  blame. 
I  am  raising  the  issue,  whicji  has  been 
largely  ignored  up  to  now,  so  as  to  alert 
the  Congress  to  this  opportupity  to  rec- 
tify a  wrong  now  that  our  Sugar  policy 
is  vmdergoing  its  first  serious  reappraisal 
since  adoption  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1934. 
For  more  than  a  year,  discussions 
have  proceeded  on  a  number  of  funda- 
mental features  of  our  Sugar  Act,  par- 
ticularly the  readjustment  of  domestic 
and  foreign  quotas.  These  discussions 
Involved  the  Administration,  industry 
leaders,  and  many  Members  of  Congress. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  administration 
has  not  proposed  to  alter  the  minimum 
wage  program  for  sugar  either  by  ad- 
ministrative action  or  by  request  for  leg- 
islation. Whether  the  committees  of 
Congress  considering  the  sugar  bill  will 
recommend  remedial  legislation  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  deadline  for  a  new 
Sugar  Act — a  5-year  extension— rapidly 
approaches.  I  am  speaking  out  today 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  make  the  "fair 
and  reasonable"  wage  provision  of  the 
act  meaningful  and  in  consonance  with 
the  declared  policies  of  Congress  regard- 
ing nonagricultural  workers. 

Corrective  action  is  a  must  in  a  new 
long-term  act  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  the  consumer,  the 
grower,  the  processor,  the  worker,  and 
our  foreign  suppliers. 

Nor  is  the  hour  too  late  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  step  for- 
ward and  offer  constructive  suggestions 
on  how  to  assure  the  sugar  workers  a 
decent  livelihood. 

For  those  who  wonder  why  a  Senator 
from  Hawaii  should  concern  himself 
with  sugar  wage  minimums  when  work- 
ers in  his  State  receive  wages  higher 
than  the  $1.15  nationwide  minimum 
hourly  rate  set  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  interstate 
commerce,  I  hasten  to  explain  my  rea- 
sons. 

Obviously,  Hawaii  sugar  cannot  com- 
pete with  Louisiana  sugar  or  Puerto  Ri- 
can  sugar  in  price  when  the  Louisiana 
minimum  wage  is  60  cents  an  hour,  when 
the  Virgin  Island  minimiun  is  50  cents, 
when  the  Puerto  Rico  minimum  is  36 
cents.  Those  are  hardly  living  wage 
rates. 


So  we  in  Hav/aii  are  concerned  not 
only  from  tlie  standpoint  of  competition 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  humani- 
tarianism. 

Last  March  the  State  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  adopted  a  memorial  petitioning 
Congress  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  so  that 
all  persons  employed  on  farms  receive 
wages  not  less  than  the  minimum  set  by 
Congress  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standard.s 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclu.sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONG.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  on 
June  6,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Hawaii  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  by  incorporating  provisions 
assui-ing  fair  and  reasonable  wages  to 
sugar  workers  in  accord  with  the  mini- 
mum set  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  FONG.  So  this  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  live  concern  to  us  in  Hawaii 
In  the  name  of  justice,  of  fair  play,  of 
humanity,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  rates  for  sugar 
workers. 

Exhibit  1 

Resolution  544  of  County  of  Hawaii.  State 
OF  Hawaii 

Whereas  the  Sugar  Act  now  being  scrvitl- 
nlzed  by  Congress  has  successfully  enabled 
the  domestic  sugar  Industry  to  prosper 
through  the  establishment  of  a  protected 
market,  price  control,  tarifl  and  quota  re- 
strictions and  compliance  payments;    and 

Whereas  these  protective  mechanl.'-ms  ad- 
ministered under  the  said  Sugar  Act  have 
resulted  In  substantial  benefits  to  growers, 
processors,  industrial  users  and  the  small 
consumer;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  said  Sugar  Act  will  have  been  achieved 
but  for  the  maladministration  or  neglect  of 
that  provision  of  said  Sugar  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  tlie  establishment  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable wages  for  sugar  workers;   and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  follow  the  mandates  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  led  to  its 
establishment  and  approval  of  wages  as  low 
as  60  cents  per  hour  in  Louisiana  and  50 
cents  per   hour   in   the   Virgin   Islands;    and 

Whereas  the  continued  payment  of  these 
substandard  wage  rates  in  the  United  States 
Is  not  onlj'  in  direct  conflict  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  set  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation  but  aLso  unjustly 
and  inequitably  enables  the  growers  and 
processors  paying  said  substandard  wat;es 
to  receive  as  much,  if  not  more  subsidy  pay- 
ments from  the  U.S.  Government  as  that 
received  by  others  in  the  sugar  industry 
complying  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervi.fors  in 
and  for  ttie  county  of  Hawaii.  That  it  does 
hereby  re(}uest  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  -America  to  consider  the  equity  of 
amending  the  Sugar  Act  t-o  Incorjxirate  pro- 
visions assuring  the  payment  of  fair  and 
reasonable  wages  to  sugar  workers  in  accord 
with  the  minimum  set  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  county  clerk  be  and  is 
hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 


Repre- 

Unlted 


tion  to  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture:  the 
Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  the  Honorable 
Hiram  L.  Fong  and  the  Honorable  Oren  E. 
Long,  U.S.  Senators  from  Hawaii;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
sentatlve  to  the  Congress  of  the 
States  from  Hawaii. 

Dated    at    Hilo,    Hawaii,    this    6th    day    of 
June  1962. 

Thomas  K.  Cook. 
Chairman      and      Executive      Officer, 
County  of  Hawaii. 

iKuo  Hisaoka, 

Sherwood   R.   H. 

Helene  H.  Hale, 

Elroy  Osc.io, 

Wing  Kong  Chong. 

Supervisor.^,  County   oj   Hawaii. 


Greenwell, 


Exhibit  2 

Whereas  the  highest  wages  in  domestic 
sugar  production  are  paid  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii;    and 

Whereas  the  high  wages  were  the  result  of 
the  right  of  the  sugar  workers.  Including 
fieldworkers,  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively; and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  has  enabled  the 
sugar  workers  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
which  is  compatible  with  the  American  way 
of  life;   and 

Whereius  all  workers.  Including  agricultural 
workers,  should  be  paid  reasonable  wages 
so  that  they  can  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
which  is  compatible  with  the  American  way 
of  life;   and 

Whereas  the  sugar  industry  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii  must  compete  with  producers  and 
processors  of  sugar  in  other  areas  whose 
employees  labor  for  wages  as  low  as  60 
cents  per  hour  and  whose  conditions  of 
employment  otherwl.se  are,  under  American 
standards,  substandard:   and 

Whereas  fairness  and  Justice  demand  thrtt 
sugar  workers  in  the  United  States  be  paid 
according  to  wage  rates  which  are  not  less 
than  the  minimum  established  for  nonagri- 
cultural workrs  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  and 

Whereas  fairness  and  Justice  to  the  i>eople 
and  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  require  that 
such  a  minimum  wage  be  set  for  sugar  work- 
ers all  over  the  United  States  so  that  compe- 
te >n  among  the  different  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  shall  be  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms;    now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rffolved  by  the  House  of  Rrprr.^entativen 
of  the  First  Legislature.  State  of  Haicaii. 
budget  .tension  of  1962  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring \  .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
to  provide: 

1  That  payment  to  all  persons  empl'ived 
on  a  sugiu-  farm  of  wages  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  as  set  by  the  Fair  Labor 
.Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  as  it 
may  further  be  amended  from  time  to  time, 
shall  be  a  condition  for  receiving  a  Federal 
payment  by  the  producers:  Provided,  hou- 
ever.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  to  determine 
temporary  exclusion  and  amounts  of  pay- 
ments to  be  authorized  for  producers  so 
excluded  temporarily. 

2  That  there  shall  be  no  reducti'.n  in  the 
base  rate  of  sugar  compliance  payments  of 
80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  for  any 
sugar  farm  which  pays  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed thereon  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
the  minimtim  wage  established  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
and  as  may  be  further  amended  from  time 
to  time,  irrespective  of  production;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  the  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hikam  L.  Fong.  and 
the  Honorable  Orsn  E.  Long,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Daniex  K  Inouye,  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Elmd;   F.    Cravalho, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

W.  H    Hn.L. 
Clerk.  Hou^e  of  Representatives. 


President  of  the  Senate. 


Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


JUNE  14:  ARNfY  DAY  AND  FLAG  DAY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
Intended  to  make  these  remarks  yester- 
day, but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  there- 
fore take  this  occasion  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  regard  to  the  commemo- 
ration of  two  historical  events. 

It  seems  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
we  pause  in  the  Senate  business  at  hand 
and  give  tribute  to  two  significant  his- 
torical events  which  are  commemorated 
armually  on  the  14th  of  June. 

Yesterday  marked  the  185th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  our  Nation's  flag. 
On  this  day  we  also  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  the  U.S.  Army,  our  senior  military 
service,  which  is  two  years  older  than 
the  flsig  it  so  proudly  flies  and  serves  at 
home  and  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
world. 

Two  years  to  the  day  after  the  Army 
was  authorized,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  with  a 
union  of  13  stars  of  white  on  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation. 

The  design  of  our  flag  has  altered 
from  time  to  time,  as  our  Nation  expand- 
ed. Its  status  as  a  symbol  of  our  Nation 
and  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear  has  re- 
mained. 

Like  our  flag,  the  form  of  our  Army 
has  changed  many  times,  but  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created — the  defense 
of  our  freedom — remains  the  same. 

During  the  past  187  years  wherever  a 
peril  or  danger  challenged  America. 
there  you  would  find  the  Army — unfal- 
tering. We  can  reflect  on  its  long 
chronicle  of  service  with  pride. 

In  mid-June  of  1775 — 187  years  ago — 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  been  under- 
way for  nearly  2  months.  Earlier,  in 
April,  "the  shot  heard  round  the  world" 
had  been  fired.  And.  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord were  already  a  part  of  our  splendid 
heritage. 

The  men  who  were  part  of  that 
colonial  militia  ojjposing  the  Briti.sh 
were  Americans  willing  to  fight  and  die 
for  liberty.  But  regardless  of  their 
spirit,  courage,  and  initial  successes, 
they  .saw  the  need  for  a  truly  national 
Army  to  provide  the  unity  of  effort  need- 
ed for  the  long  struggle  which  lay  ahead. 

To  answer  that  need,  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress  authorized  10  com- 
panies of  infantry  to  serve — not  under 
State  authority,  but  under  the  Congress 
of  the  yct-to-be-created  Nation. 

With  that  authorization  on  June  14. 
1775.  our  Army  v/as  born.  And  this 
newly  created  Army — reinforced  by  vol- 
unteer militia — wa.s  the  major  source  of 


strength  which  enabled  this  Nation  to 
emerge  from  the  War  of  Independence. 
The  U.S.  Army,  bom  to  protect  the  flame 
of  independence  and  baptized  In  its  own 
red  blood  of  devotion  to  America,  has 
demonstrated  to  every  generation  that 
it  has  but  one  purpose — to  defend  the 
Constitution  against  all  enemies. 

In  a  thousand  clashes  across  the  globe, 
the  Army  has  stood  tall  for  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  speak  a  word  about  our  na- 
tional heritage  unless  we  include  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  our  Army  at  Valley  Forge, 
New  Orleans,  Gettysburg,  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  China,  and  in  Europe. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  men  of  the 
Army,  no  matter  the  day  or  age.  Presi- 
dents and  farmers,  storekeepers  and 
scientists,  all  made  their  sacrifices  and 
their  contributions,  as  soldiers,  to  in- 
sure their  country's  progress. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Army  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  Among  its 
notable  deeds  in  the  medical  field 
have  been  the  conquering  of  yellow  and 
typhoid  fever,  developing  of  water 
chlorination,  blood  plasma  substitute, 
improved  leukemia  and  other  cancer 
treatments,  and  skin  tissue  banks.  Other 
significant  Army-sponsored  develop- 
ments include  new  plastics  and  adhesives. 
miniaturization,  transistors,  flameproof 
fabrics,  electronic  computers,  missile  and 
rocket  fuels,  new  alloys  and  improved 
lubricants.  The  long  and  varied  list 
clearly  establishes  that  the  U.S.  Army 
during  its  187  years  has  not  only  helped 
to  guarantee  freedom  for  all  Americans 
but  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
making  our  American  way  of  life  the 
fullest  in  the  history  of  men. 

The  Army  has  been  touched  by  many 
events  since  its  last  birthday.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  progressed  to  a  high 
state  of  preparedness.  Today  our  Army 
is  prepared  for  any  kind  of  warfare — 
general  or  limited,  conventional  or  un- 
conventional. And  I  take  satisfaction 
from  the  knowledge  that,  as  the  Army 
stands  ready  to  fulflll  its  wartime  and 
cold  war  missions,  it  serves  also  as  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  in  the  face  of  worldwide 
Communist  threats  and  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have  never 
ceased  to  make  plain  their  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  victory  over  us  and  the  entire 
free  world.  Although  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  apparently  ruled  out  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  a  general  nuclear  war.  it  is  clear 
that  the  Communists  will  continue — in- 
deed, intensify — the  cold  war  tactics  of 
subversion,  insurgency,  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  to  name  but  a  few.  We  need 
but  look  to  southeast  Asia,  today,  to  wit- 
ness such  aggressive  actions. 

From  the  Communist  activities  in 
Greece  in  1947  to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
this  moment,  we  have  learned  that  a 
tremendous  nuclear  capability  is  not 
the  final  answer.  "Massive  retaliation," 
does  not  deter  everj'thing.  Accordingly, 
we  have  seen  during  the  past  months  a 
reemphasizing  of  our  Nation's  conven- 
tional forces,  with  no  deemphasizing  of 
our  nuclear  retaliatory  forces.  The  de- 
cision to  enhance  our  conventional  pow- 
er has  had  its  principal  impact  upon  the 
Army,  for  the  good  reason  that  the 
Army,  because  of  its  versatility  is  the 
keystone  of  our  conventional  capability. 


In  this  connection,  the  Army  has  made 
great  advances  in  improving  and  pro- 
curing new  weapons  and  equipment — 
from  rifles  to  long-range  missiles.  Cou- 
pling modern  equipment  and  the  new 
ROAD  division  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  highest  levels  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  demonstrates  a  viable,  vit:- 
orous  ground  force  which  recognizes  its 
key  position  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  Army's 
rapid  progress  this  past  year  in  achiev- 
ing a  strength  posture  in  keeping  with 
its  global  missions.  The  number  of  com- 
bat-ready divisions  has  grown  from  11 
to  16  and  the  number  of  ready  to  go  di- 
visions in  strategic  reserve  from  three 
to  eight.  Army  forces  in  Euroi>e  have 
been  strengthened  with  reinforcements 
totaling  some  40,000  men.  The  STRIKE 
Command  which  combines  elements  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical  Command 
with  the  highly  flexible  U.S.  Army  Stra- 
tegic Army  Corps  has  been  formed.  In 
all.  approximately  40  percent  of  the  Army 
is  serving  overseas  in  areas  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world.  This  includes 
not  only  combat  units  and  support  ele- 
ments, but  also  the  military  assistance 
advisory  groups  and  military  missions. 

In  addition  to  reinforcing  our  deploy- 
ments and  enlarging  our  strategic  forces, 
the  Army  has  enlarged  its  special  war- 
fare capability — which  includes  guerrilla 
and  counterguerrilla  operations,  coun- 
terinsurgency  and  psychological  war- 
fare. Army  versatility  and  know-how 
which  can  be  applied  to  special  warfare 
come  not  only  from  its  magnificently 
trained  si>ecial  forces  groups,  but  also 
from  its  regular  units  which  have  re- 
ceived training  in  special  warfare  tac- 
tics, techniques,  and  skills,  along  with 
their  more  conventional  tjrpe  training. 

As  members  of  an  American  mission 
in  a  host  country  which  has  requested 
assistance  in  coimterinsurgency  opera- 
tions. Army  personnel — from  special 
forces,  as  well  as  from  regular  units — 
can  expertly  contribute  to  a  many- 
pronged  attack  on  communism.  In  ad- 
dition to  furnishing  military  training, 
technical,  and  logistical  assistance. 
their  talents  can  be  used  in  social  and 
economic  development  projects  such  as 
improvements  in  communication,  road 
construction,  and  pest  control.  The-e 
measures  mean  better  health  and  better 
living  standards  for  the  people  and  build 
up  their  will  to  i-esist  the  blandishments 
as  well  as  the  attacks  of  the  Communist 
forces  who  seek  to  spread  disorder  and 
destruction. 

Today,  special  forces  and  other  Army 
elements  are  actively  engaged  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  by  providing  ex- 
pert training  and  technical  assistance 
not  only  to  the  hard-pressed  Vietname.s'^ 
in  the  .iungle  war  against  infiltratin:!! 
Viet -Cong  forces  in  South  \'ictnam  but 
elsewhere  in  the  Far  East 

The  Army  also  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
air  defense  of  this  Nation.  More  than 
200  Nike  batteries  are  deployed  at  op- 
erational sites  to  safeguard  our  strate- 
gic installations,  industrial  complexes, 
and  population  centers.  It  is  significant 
that,  although  more  than  half  of  these 
batteries   are  manned   by  Active   Army 
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personnel,  the  remainder — including  all 
NiJce  Ajax  batteries — are  manned  by 
Army  National  Guard  units.  Moreover, 
tlie  National  Guard  i£  being  gi'adually 
worked  into  the  Nike-Hercules  network, 
and  by  1965  will  be  manning  these 
batteries  in  17  States.  This  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  one-Army  concept  which 
recognizes  the  Active  Army,  the  Army 
National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve 
as  indispensable  components — thinking, 
planning,  and  working  together  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
say  a  special  word  about  our  Reserve 
components.  Their  value  to  our  mobili- 
zation base  continues  to  be  vital  to  the 
country.  In  short,  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  a  trained,  ready  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  con- 
tinue to  be  essential  to  our  capability  to 
meet  large-scale  crisis  or  full  mobiliza- 
tion. 

This  became  abundantly  clear  last 
July.  For  they  loyally  supplied  the  re- 
quired strength  to  meet  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  they  are  still  supplying  the  required 
strength  while  the  two  new  Regular 
Army  divisions  are  being  formed  and 
trained  to  fill  the  gap.  And  the  spirit 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zen soldiers  have  served  has  been  aMperb. 

In  closing.  I  remind  my  distij4Mthed 
colleagues  that,  while  old  in  tnlS.ion, 
the  Army  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  fulfill  its 
essential  role  in  our  Nation's  defense. 
As  we  join  in  saluting  our  flag  and  our 
Army  on  their  birthday  let  us  do  so  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  inspiration  and  service 
through  the  uncertain  years  ahead. 


AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIB- 
ERTY—WILLIAM H.  WHITE  ME- 
MORIAL LECTURE  BY  JUDGE 
STERLING    HUTCHESON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Judge  Sterling  Hutcheson,  a  retired  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia,  recently  delivered  the  Wil- 
liam H.  White  Memorial  lecture  before 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  his  lecture.  Judge  Hutcheson 
talked  about  the  expansion  of  Federal 
control  over  the  activities  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  commented  particularly 
upon  judicial  action  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Hutcheson  spoke 
about  an  issue  of  nationwide  concern. 
We  have  long  witnessed  an  increase  of 
Federal  control  over  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals that  has  been  precipitant  and 
even  unwarranted  in  all  too  many  cases. 
All  too  frequently  our  courts  have  failed 
to  follow  the  sound  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes: 

The  relations  of  Uie  United  States  and 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  the  States 
and  the  courts  of  the  States  Is  a  very  deli- 
cate matter  that  has  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  statesmen  and  Judges  for  a  hundred 
years  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  sum- 
mary statement  that  Justice  requires  me 
to  cut  redtape  and  intervene. 

Such  precipitant  and  even  unwar- 
ranted Federal  actions  have  run  directly 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional  government   established   by   the 


Founding  Fathers.    It  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  said: 

I  oonslder  the  foundation  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  laid  on  this  ground :  That  "all  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people." 

As  Judge  Hutcheson  pointed  out  in  his 
lecture,  the  trend  away  from  Jefferson's 
concept  of  constitutional  government 
toward  Federal  control  has  accelerated 
over  the  last  generation.  Jud^e  Hutche- 
son indicated,  in  fact,  that  recent  ca.ses 
relating  to  interpretations  of  the  com- 
merce clause  "involving  control  of  the 
individual  by  the  central  government  are 
accepted  today  as  commonplace  and  at- 
tract little  attention.  Until  the  last  25 
or  30  years  such  jurisdiction  in  this  coun- 
try was  inconceivable  except  by  a  hana- 
ful  of  people  with  scant  followint,'." 

I  have,  myself,  on  various  occasions, 
referred  to  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privi- 
leges inherent  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment. I  have  emphasized  the  need  for 
toleration,  discretion,  and  self-restraint 
by  the  States,  the  court"?,  and  the  in.1i- 
vidual  in  exercising  their  con.stitutional 
responsibilities  and  privileues  I  ha"c 
enumerated  some  of  the  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  failing  to  exercise 
proper  self-restraint  or  from  failing  to 
act  at  all.  Failure  to  enact  State  legis- 
lation to  meet  public  demands,  for  ex- 
ample, may  give  ri.se  to  pres.sures  for 
Federal  intervention,  however  inappro- 
priate that  may  seem  to  be. 

In  these  respects.  Judge  Hutcheson,  in 
his  lecture,  underlined  the  following  spe- 
cific issue: 

There  Is  yet  another  problem  which  I  sug- 
gest Is  of  Importance  at  this  time  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation  of  free  people  under 
our  Federal  Government.  That  l.s.  whether 
we  are  to  continue  the  system  under  which 
the  Central  Government  Is  concerned  with 
matters  generally  affecting  the  N.ition,  and 
In  affairs  not  affecting  the  Nation,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  citizen  are  controlled  by  the 
States,  or  are  we  to  have  one  all-powerful 
Central  Government  supervising  all  affairs 
of  society. 

With  regard  to  judicial  action  in  this 
matter,  Judge  Hutcheson  discu.ssed  at 
length  the  trend  toward  greater  Federal 
intervention  in  individual  activities. 
This  trend,  he  pointed  out,  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  following  tendency : 

In  our  system  of  government  by  law  we 
have  reached  the  place  where  members  of 
the  Judiciary  have  applied  different  sets  of 
rules  or  principles  of  law  to  litigants  falling 
into  different  categories  ba.«ed  upon  the  char- 
acter, motives,  and  standing  of  the  litigants 
as  determined  by  the  courts. 

The  tendency  to  which  Judge  Hutch- 
eson referred  has  become  widespread. 
He  noted  that  in  following  it  "the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  probably  demonstrated 
their  greatest  versatility"  in  the  field  of 
race  relations.  Judge  Hutcheson  then 
made  reference  "to  the  actions  of  some 
of  the  lower  courts  in  going  far  beyond 
anything  contained  in  the  opinion  in 
Brown  and  related  cases."  Judge  Hutch- 
eson said  that — 

In  case  after  case  the  lower  courts,  both 
trial  and  appellate,  have  not  been  con- 
tent   with   prohibiting   discriminatory    acts. 


They    have    affirmatively    directed   local    au- 
thorities to  perform  specifled  acta. 

He  particularly  cited  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward case  as  an  example  of  how  far  this 
practice  has  gone. 

Basically,  responsibility  for  allowing 
an  increase  in  Federal  control  over  indi- 
vidual matters  rests  with  all  Americans. 
As  Judge  Hutcheson  commented: 

li\  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  people  them- 
selves who  have  permitted  tills  situation  to 
come  about. 

The  conclusion  of  Judge  Hutcheson's 
Icctuie  should  serve,  therefore,  as  an  im- 
portiuit  reminder  to  all  readers  who 
chci-i.sh  and  seek  to  pieserve  individual 
freedom.  He  said  to  the  members  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School: 

la  cwiicluoion  you  may  determine  th:it  the 
Government  devised  by  the  young,  liberal- 
minded  men  of  the  late  18th  century  is  im- 
practicable. Before  you  abandon  the  high 
hopes  of  those  who  would  maintain  our  way 
of  life  (With  freedom  of  action  of  the  Indi- 
vidual of  prime  consideration)  and  conclude 
that  it  is  wise  to  follow  the  present-day  reac- 
tionary trend  to  the  establishment  of  one 
all-powerful  Central  Government  (a  more 
ensy  ror quest  of  the  seeker  after  special  priv- 
ileged I  hope  you  will  explore  all  possible  al- 
ternatives and  consider  the  consequences. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
comments  some  excerpts  from  Judge 
Hutcheson's  lecture,  which  I  commend 
to  all  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fhom  "The  EIxpansion  of  tux  Fed- 
eral Government's  Control  Over  the  Ac- 
tivities OF  THE  lNDIVIDU.*L — SOMT  COM- 
MENTS Concerning  Jitdicial  Action  in 
This  Area."  William  H.  WHm  Memorial 
LEcrrRE  Delivered  Betore  th»  Law  School 

OF   THE    UnIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA    ON    MaRCH 

2t.  1901,  BY  Sterling  Hltcheson.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Eastern   District  of 

ViRUINIA 

You,  members  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School  as  you  prepare  to  perform  your 
role  In  the  life  of  the  Nation,  come  upon  the 
scene  at  an  interesting  period  In  our  history. 
It  Is  not  unlikely,  I  believe,  that  the  histo- 
rian of  the  future  will  record  the  next  decade 
or  Eo  as  the  time  of  arrival  at  one  of  the 
most  important  crossroads  In  the  life  of 
the  Nation. 

Although  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  a  nation  le.>^s  than  200  years,  an 
almost  negligible  time  in  the  history  of  a 
people,  we  are  acknowledged  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  among  our  contemporaries: 
but  we  are  told  that  we  face  the  mort  serious 
threats  to  our  very  existence.  Of  course  the 
more  spectacular  ones  relate  to  external 
dangers  brought  about  by  quick  transporta- 
tion and  the  development  of  Instruments  of 
destruction.  There  are  others  dealing  with 
our  economic  rltuatlon.  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  are  equally  in  need  of  atten- 
tion.   The  two  go  hand  In  hand. 

There  is  yet  another  problem  which  I  sug- 
gest l8  of  Importance  at  this  time  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation  of  free  people  under 
our  Federal  Government.  That  is,  whether 
we  are  to  continue  the  system  under  which 
the  Central  Government  is  concerned  with 
matters  generally  affecting  the  Nation,  and  In 
affairs  not  affecting  the  Nation  the  activities 
of  the  citizen  are  controlled  by  the  States, 
or  are  we  to  have  one  all-powerful  Central 
Government  supervising  all  affairs  of  society? 
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I  suggest  that  It  cm  be  stated  aa  simply 
as  that.  The  question  Is  as  old  as  the  Na- 
tion The  answer  Is  not  so  simple,  but  It  Is 
one  which  must  be  found  before  It  Is  too 
late.  I  fear  that  too  little  thought  Is  being 
given  this  problem,  bemused  as  we  are  with 
more  exciting  occurrences  It  is  Interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  how  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  relate  them. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  power  once  ac- 
q\ilred  Is  rarely  voluntarily  surrendered. 
That  Is  as  true  of  the  head  of  a  bureau  In 
Wa.'ihington  as  it  Is  of  the  head  of  a  foreign 
state  It  is  as  true  as  the  fact  that  a  tax 
measure  adopted  to  meet  an  emergency  Is 
almost  never  repealed. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  totalitarian 
form  of  government  cannot  exist  unless 
invested  with  complete  authority  over  the 
individual.  Nor  do  1  need  remind  you  that 
this  fact  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  It  was  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  advocated  its  .idoption  and  of  those 
who    opposed    ratiflC;ition 

The  Federalist  papers  probably  throw 
more  light  than  any  other  documents  upon 
the  considerations  surrounding  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  As  I  consider  those 
papers,  they  were  devoted  to  reassuring  the 
.American  people  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Individual  were  protected  against 
invasion  by  the  Central  Government.  I  do 
not  recall  any  criticism  of  a  possible  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  that  Government  The 
American  people  had  been  through  a  long 
and  painful  war  brought  about  by  their 
grievances  against  an  all-powerful  govern- 
ment albeit  as  viewed  historically  in  terms 
of  government  It  was  a  relatively  mild 
monarchy. 

They  were  determined  to  establish  in  its 
place  a  system  of  pnawers  divided  under  law 
and  controlling  upon  the  men  charged  with 
administering  the  law  Even  under  a  divi- 
sion of  powers  of  the  Central  Government 
itself  they  Insisted  upon  a  limitation  upon 
that  Government  in  its  control  of  the  ordi- 
nary, everyday  affairs  of  the  people  Under 
the  Government  so  constituted  the  Nation 
has  reached  its  present  position 

Unquestionably  we  are  In  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world,  and  many  changes  are  necessary  to 
meet  changing  conditions  The  question  Is, 
Cm  and  will  we  continue  to  operate  within 
our  present  framework?  There  are  those  who 
lirmly  believe  It  can  be  done.  Obviously 
there  are  those  who  believe  either,  that  It 
cannot  be  done  or  that  It  should  not  be 
done.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  you  a 
ready-made  answer,  but  I  do  hope  to  direct 
your  attention  to  some  developments  which 
I  believe  merit  consideration  in  determining 
the  path  to  be  followed  in  the  future. 

I  believe  It  safe  to  say  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  more 
Intrusion  by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  affairs  of  the  individual  than  during  the 
entire  past  life  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  changes  in  the  relations 
between  the  Central  Government  and  the 
individual  have  been  brought  about  by 
Congress,  much  by  the  Executive  and  some 
by  the  courts. 

Having  spent  a  lifetime  In  the  atmosphere 
of  the  courts  I  feel  somewhat  qualified  to 
discuss  the  part  that  branch  has  played  In 
the  extension  of  this  control. 

Among  the  first  steps  (of  the  Federal 
courts)  was  the  modern  Interpretation  of 
the  commerce  clause.  What  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  regulating  Interstate  com- 
merce is  marvelous  to  behold.  Of  course 
you  will  understand  that  Congress  has  made 
Its  contributions. 

Under  a  statute  regulating  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  an  individual  who  steals 
an  automobile  In  Virginia  and  transports 
it  to  one  of  the  adjoining  States  has  vio- 
lated   a    Federal    statute.      Now,    with    our 


system  of  rapid  transportation  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  States  cannot  separately  deal  with 
law  violators  who  move  from  one  to  the 
other.  Consequently,  the  maintenance  of 
some  central  agency  to  participate  In  the 
apprehension  of  these  persons  Is  necessary. 
No  one  can  question  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  such  laws. 

However,  when  he  is  brought  to  trial  the 
offender  is  usually  tried  In  the  Federal 
court,  not  for  the  offense  of  larceny  of  the 
automobile,  a  violation  of  a  law  of  the 
State,  but  for  violating  a  law  relating  to 
Interstate  commerce,  which  Is  essentially  a 
matter  for  the  civil  courts  as  contrasted 
with  those  having  criminal  Jurisdiction, 
although  of  course  penal  sanctions  are  not 
Improper.  The  end  result,  though.  Is  that 
the  Federal  courts  are  burdened  with  many 
cu.ses  which  should  be  heard  by  the  State 
courts. 

Furthermore.  It  would  seem  more  ap- 
pri-)priate  that  an  offender  should  be  tried 
for  an  offense  malum  in  se  rather  than  an 
offense  malum  prohibitum. 

Tins  Illustration  is  only  one  of  many  which 
might  be  cited  The  same  observations 
apply  to  the  recent  kidnaping  trial  In  Balti- 
more of  a  defendant  charged  additionally 
with  two  murders  in  Virginia  and  a  like 
number  in  Maryland. 

Under  other  statutes  passed  pursuant  to 
the  commerce  clause  a  man  engaged  In  cut- 
ting pulpwood  in  an  old  fleld  pine  forest  In 
Virginia  or  Georgia  at  a  stipulated  price  per 
cord  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  If 
ho  Ls  assisted  by  his  son  or  any  other  person 
under  a  specified  age  he  is  guilty  of  violat- 
ing a  criminal  statute  of  the  United  States. 

The  workmen  who  drove  the  new  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain at  Afton  were  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce.  There  is  a  Federal  statute  re- 
quiring one  engaged  in  participating  in  a 
lottery  to  first  purchase  a  license  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Such  cases  as  I 
have  mentioned  involving  control  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  Central  Government  are  ac- 
cepted today  as  commonplace  and  attract 
little  attention.  UntU  the  last  25  or  30 
years  such  Jurisdiction  in  this  country  was 
inconceivable  except  by  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple with  scant  following.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  argue  the  wisdom  of  this  course 
My  hope  is  to  stimulate  your  thoughts  in 
appraising  it. 

Of  course  we  are  all  familiar  with  certain 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  have 
l>een  greatly  publicized.  I  refer  to  the  as- 
sumption of  Jurisdiction  In  such  cases  as 
those  involving  the  qualifications  of  a 
teacher  employed  in  a  school  operated  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  determination  of 
the  suitability  of  persons  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law  in  courts  established  and  maintained 
by  the  several  States,  such  as  the  California 
and  New  Mexico  cases,  and  the  case  declar- 
ing In  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  Stephen  Girard's  will  which 
was  probated  before  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Then  there  is  the  doctrine  of  preemption 
laid  down  In  the  Steven  Nelson  case.  You 
will  recall  that  in  that  case  the  principle 
stated  Is  that  when  the  Federal  Congress 
has  legislated  in  a  certain  fleld,  the  States 
are  precluded  from  passing  legislation  in 
that  area  of  political  activity.  There  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania court.  If  this  doctrine  should  be 
applied  to  the  power  to  tax.  the  outcome 
might  be  far  reaching  Indeed. 

Then  the  Reina  case,  decided  no  later  than 
last  December,  contains  an  important  pro- 
nouncement. As  I  understand  that  case  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  immunity  of  an 
Individual  to  prosecution  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  violation  of  a  Federal  law  carries 
with  it  Immunity  from  prosecution  In  the 
SUte  court  for  violation  of  a  Stete  law  cover- 


ing the  same  set  of  facts.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  again  In  this  case  we  have  the  Federal 
courts  exercising  jurisdiction  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  license  requirement  asserted! y 
aimed  at  suppressing  a  greater  evil.  It  in- 
volved traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  which  is 
essentially  an  offense  falling  within  the  po- 
lice power  of  the  SUtes. 

My  references  thus  far  (Including  refer- 
ences to  the  cases  of  Ste/anelli  v.  Mrnard. 
Cooper  V  Aaron.  Bartkua  v  People  of  thr 
State  of  Illinois,  and  Sacco-Vanzetti)  have 
been  to  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  course  it  Is  there  that  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  for  the  ultimate  and  flnal 
decision  of  any  question  which  may  reach 
it.  Burdened  as  it  Is,  that  Court  can  consider 
only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  cases  whir'; 
are  tried  in  the  Federal  courts.  Among 
those  so  tried  are  many  cases  decided  by  the 
appellate  courts  of  the  various  circuits  whicli 
become  the  law  of  the  circuit  unless  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  are  manv 
cases  decided  by  the  district  courts  which 
are  not  appealed  nnd  thus  become  persuasive 
in  that  particular  district.  Developments  in 
this  area  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  or 
perhaps  neglected  in  the  controversy  revolv- 
ing around  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  concert  with  such  pronouncements  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  lower  courts  have 
made  their  contributions.  Ixwd  Bacon's  ob- 
servations concerning  Judicial  innovations 
and  the  removal  of  landmarks  seem  to  have 
lost  some  standing  Those  landmarks  have 
been  considered  Important  for  a  long  time 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Deu- 
t<>ronomy.  Job.  and  Proverbs. 

While  writing  an  opinion  a  few  years  ago 
I  had  occasion  to  review  decisions  In  which 
the  lower  courts  assumed  jurisdiction  only 
to  be  later  reversed. 

I  came  up  with  the  .somewhat  surprising 
conclusion  that  some  of  those  courts  have 
been  and  are  more  prone  to  assert  an  ex- 
tended Jurisdiction  than  Is  the  Supreme 
Court  I  also  concluded  that  without  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Supreme  Court 
we  should  now  have  readied  a  point  in  the 
extension  of  Federal  power  beyond  anything 
advocated  by  the  most  ardent  Federalist  de- 
spite the  fact  that  more  than  once  the 
Supreme  Court  has  criticized  In  somewhat 
strong  language  the  inferior  courts  for  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  what  they  considered 
foreshadowing  trends,  as  aptly  expressed  in 
the  Spector  Motor  Co.  case. 

In  Chance  v.  Lambeth  the  appellate  court 
disregarded  what  some  2  or  3  years  earlier 
in  Day  v  Atlantic  Greyhcmnd  it  had  declared 
to  be  law  too  well  established  to  be  ques- 
tioned concerning  seating  arrangements  on 
common  carriers  engaged  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers.  It  Is  true  that  one  case 
involved  a  bus  and  the  other  a  railroad  train. 
The  court,  faced  with  its  decision  In  the  bus 
case,  turned  to  the  commerce  clause  and  in 
the  "strong  light — thrown  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  some  of  recent  date  " 
declared  a  regulation  requiring  separation  of 
passengers  by  race  on  common  carriers  mov- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  an  unlawful 
burden  upon  commerce. 

Then  we  have  a  line  of  cases  dealing  with 
the  burden  of  proof  in  criminal  cases  In- 
volving defendants  charged  vslth  fraud  re- 
lating to  Income  tax  and  others  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  what  Is  known  as  racketeers 
These  cases  arose  as  a  result  of  what  ap- 
peared a  serious  and  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Justice  Department  to  en- 
graft onto  the  law  a  rule  of  evidence  to  be 
applied  in  cases  of  a  certain  tjrpe  which,  in 
effect,  would  result  in  placing  upon  the  de- 
fendant the  burden  of  proving  his  Innocence. 
This  Is  particularly  applicable  so  far  as  the 
tax  cases  are  concerned. 

There  is  another  case  which  has  Intrigued 
my  interest  and  the  course  of  which  I  have 
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followed  In  the  press.  That  U  the  so-called 
Apalachin  case  Involving  Joe  Barbara  and 
a  group  of  men  who  visited  his  private 
home. 

According  to  press  dispatches  at  the  time, 
the  case  was  hailed  by  the  prosecution  as 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  In  law  enforce- 
ment during  many  years.  It  was  said  that 
the  precedent  signed  the  death  knell  of  or- 
ganized crime.  In  due  course  the  appellate 
court  reversed  the  convictions. 

Considering  the  jealousy  of  the  press 
where  its  freedom  is  concerned,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  by  the  reaction  of  some  of 
the  members  who  deplored  the  action  of 
the  appellate  court.  Certainly  I  hold  no 
brief  lor  a  group  of  gangsters,  but  consider 
the  possibility  of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
police  ofiQcers  such  a  weapon. 

However,  the  Apalachin  case  Is  a  logical 
sequel  to  a  case  involving  the  rights  of  po- 
lice oflBcers  to  enter  a  private  home  under 
the  guise  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are 
unsanitary  conditions.  That  was  the  rat- 
catching  case  from  Baltimore. 

If  our  homes  may  be  entered  without  a 
search  warrant  duly  issued,  what  is  so  star- 
tling about  the  right  to  interrogate  individ- 
uals as  to  occurrences  in  private  homes? 

In  our  system  of  government  by  law  we 
have  reached  the  place  where  members  of 
the  Judiciary  have  applied  different  sets  of 
rules  or  principles  of  law  to  litigants  falling 
into  different  categories  based  upon  the 
character,  motives,  and  standing  of  the  liti- 
gants as  determined  by  the  courts. 

So  far  as  I  am  Informed  the  germ  of  this 
line  of  reasoning  made  its  first  appearance 
In  a  footnote  to  a  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1938.  where  It  was  inti- 
mated that  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  in  certain  types  of  cftf*^ 
may  call  for  "more  rearchlng  Judicial  Tn- 
qulry"  than  other  litigation. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  race  relations  that 
the  Federal  courts  have  probably  demon- 
strated their  greatest  verratillty.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  of  keen  concern  to  me 
personally  since  long  before  the  current 
controversy,  but  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
discuss  It  except  to  point  to  the  actions  of 
some  of  the  lower  courts  in  going  far  be- 
yond anything  contained  in  the  opinion 
In  Brown  and  related  cases.  These  cases 
merely  prohibit  discrimination  based  upon 
race  and  direct  that  the  district  courts  su- 
pervise the  actions  of  local  authorities  in 
effecting  an  orderly  transition  from  what 
repeatedly  has  been  declared  law  into  com- 
pliance with  the  new  doctrine. 

In  case  after  case  the  lower  courts,  both 
trial  and  appellate,  have  not  been  content 
with  prohibiting  dl.=-criminatory  acts.  They 
have  aCarmatively  directed  local  authorities 
to  perform  specified  acts.  Incidentally  the 
last  opinion  and  mandate  in  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward case  is  Interesting.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  that  case  involved  only  secondary 
schools,  which  are  well  recognized  as  high 
schools  as  contrasted  with  elementary 
schools.  There  is  no  litigant  in  that  case 
affected  by  the  operation  of  elementary 
schools  and  the  record  does  not  show  that 
such  schools  are  or  ever  were  operated  by 
the  county. 

Nonetheless,  the  appellate  court  specifi- 
cally directed  certain  actions  concerning  ele- 
mentary schools  as  distinguished  from  high 
schools.  Thus  we  have  a  case  in  which  the 
court  granted  to  nonexistent  parties  relief 
which  has  been  sought  by  no  one.  Although 
this  was  pointed  out  in  a  petition  to  rehear, 
which  was  summarily  denied,  in  a  brief  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  review. 

Unquestionably  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  these  conditions  rests  upon  the  States 
fcr  their  willingness  to  pass  on  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government  the  task  of  meeting  State 
needs  and  their  acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
controls  which  follow.  For  about  a  quarter 
of   a   century   we   have   seen   those   charged 


with  conducting  the  affairs  of  various  States 
looking  to  Washington  for  financial  help. 
With  such  assistance  there  is  always  control. 
Our  own  money  comes  back  to  us  less  a 
costly  deduction  for  administration  and  sub- 
ject to  conditions  as  to  how  we  may  spend 
it.  Each  time  there  is  some  exteiision  of 
authority  and  quite  likely  an  increase  in 
personnel  of  some  bureau  based  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  same  sitU'tion  prevails  between  the 
States  and  the  localities.  When  we  are  faced 
with  an  extra  burden  we  head  f  >r  the  State 
capital  with  outstretcjied  hands.  In  each 
Instance  the  result  is  the  same.  We  seek 
and  obtain  free  tax  money  to  develop  one 
project  and  naturallv  we  return  for  assist- 
ance with  another  Gradually  owr  condition 
of  mendicity  reeardin^  that  which  is  ours 
brcomes  mere  tolerable. 

In  the  last  analys's  it  is  the  people  them- 
selves who  hav"  permitted  this  situation 
to  come  about.  It  mav  be  that  1  what  the 
American  publ-c  wants,  or.  and  I  suspect 
tMat  this  is  the  main  reason,  it  is  attributable 
to  Indifference  or  unnwarenes.s  on  the  part 
of  a  vast  maiorltv  as  to  what  is  E^'ing  on 
until  they  are  faced  with  an  accomplished 
fact  having  a  personil  Impact. 

An  examination  of  the  I'ne  of  cases  to 
whir-h  I  have  referred  reveals  that  the  ob- 
viou'  ru'pose  of  the  writers  of  the  opin- 
ions is  to  deal  out  what  they  pcrronally 
believe  to  be  justice  in  the  particular  case 
before  them.  No  oie  can  quarrel  with  such 
hiimanttar;-"!  motives  nor  indulge  in  harsh 
criticism  of  the  possessor,  however  much  we 
m-^y  qu^sti-^n  the  wi-d-^m  of  the  c  nrlu^inns 
reached  a"d  fear  the  coiuequences  of  the 
p-e^ert^nt  set. 

At  lllus*rat:-in  1".  point  is  Srnrb-^rough  v 
At'antic  Co-'!t  Ltn".  There  the  Court,  to 
grant  relief  In  a  seemingly  hard  case,  an- 
n-unced  a  new  rul?  of  law  to  relieve  from 
th-^  statutory  Tmltation  the  rlpht  to  "U^  and 
In  the  process  aopears  to  have  revised  the 
rules  nf  evld'-n'-c  therrtofore  fpplyine  to  the 
prr>nf  rpnu'red  to  <-ii'-ta!n  a  ch'^ree  of  frau'l 
Similar  observations  might  be  made  co".- 
cernlng  motives  of  many  of  those  In  other 
branches  nf  the  G-^vernment  who  advocate 
Increased  control  cf  the  affairs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

One  seeking  or  granted  power  to  exer- 
cl<!e  discretion  seldom  e-^tertairs  doubt  a<;  to 
his  qualifications  to  do  so  properly.  The 
trouble  is  that  hU  opinion  as  to  the  nropT 
exercise  may  not  be  the  wise  one.  Even  If 
It  is  wise,  benevolent  dictators  are  not  al- 
wiys  followed  by  others  like  them. 

Furthermore.  I  regret  that  my  obeprvatlon=; 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seeker  after 
power  Is  rot  always  Inspired  by  altruistic 
motive?.  Thirst  for  personal  power  Is  a 
characteristic  too  well  known  to  need  di.'-cus- 
slon. 

No  one  having  even  a  slight  familiarity 
with  current  events  can  fall  to  be  aware  of  a 
sharp  difference  of  eq\ially  honest  opinion 
concerning  such  d'^velopments  of  recent 
years.  Many  of  these  are  at  variance  with 
the  often  repeated  theory  of  our  Government 
expressed  by  ■77l'-e  statesmen  as  set  out  In 
the  Federalist,  by  other  able  students  of 
government,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
In  soundly  considered  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Many  of  them  have  been  adopted  under 
the  stress  of  emergencies  to  be  met  without 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  of  con- 
sequences. 

There  are  few  emergencies  so  urgent  as 
to  require  immediate  solution.  Full  con- 
sideration frequently  discloses  that  many  of 
them  are  not  emergencies  after  all  The 
clear  light  of  tomorrow's  sun  usually  dis- 
pels the  shadows,  but  when  we  have  acted 
hastily  In  imperfect  light  we  often  find  that 
we  have  entered  Into  a  contract  which  bodes 
us  no  good. 


In  conclusion  you  may  determine  that  the 
Government  devised  by  the  young,  llberal- 
punded  men  of  the  late  18th  century  is  Im- 
practicable. Before  you  abandon  the  high 
hopes  of  those  who  would  maintain  our 
way  of  life  (with  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Individual  of  prime  consideration)  and  con- 
clude that  It  is  wise  to  follow  the  present  day 
reactionary  trend  to  the  establishment  of 
rue  all-powerful  Central  Government  (a  more 
easy  conquest  of  the  seeker  after  special 
privilege)  I  hope  you  will  explore  all  pos- 
sible alternatives  and  consider  the  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  decision  will  be 
yours  to  make.  In  history  it  will  be  a  mo- 
mentous one. 


REEDUCATION  BY  KENNEDY  AD- 
MINISTRATION IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
discovered  yesterday  by  reading  an 
article  by  the  Columnist  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  being 
reeducated  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  the  field  of  economics.  The  proc- 
ess apparently  was  begun  at  Yale,  where 
the  President  appealed  for  sophisticated 
answers  and  accused  his  critics  of  clog- 
ging the  lines  of  communication  with 
myi  li5  and  legends  and  the  cliches  of  our 
forebears. 

Mr.  Lippmann  apparently  subscribes 
to  the  President's  contention  that  the 
complexities  of  economics  In  the  1960's 
are  understood  only  by  the  White  House 
and  its  advisors.  He  seems  to  be  telling 
us  that  the  American  people  and  even 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  reached 
the  level  of  sophistication  where  they 
can  understand  the  administration's 
more  mature  view  of  budgets  and  deficits 
and  the  causes  of  Inflation.  He  tells  us 
that  President  Eisenhower  and  Senator 
Harrv  F.  Byrd  talk  as  if  they  never  read 
a  book  on  economic  matters  that  has 
been  written  since  the  great  depression 
of  1929. 

Mr.  Lippmann  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  come  to  grips  with 
budgetmaking  and  government  fiscal 
policy  in  a  much  closer  way  than  any 
newspaper  columnist  is  ever  likely  to 
do.  And  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that 
the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  read  more  books 
on  economics  than  either  the  President 
or  Mr.  Lippmann.  He  certainly  has  a 
greater  grasp  of  where  this  country  is 
headed  under  the  irresponsible  spendlnrr 
policies  of  the  New  Frontier  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  Congress.  And  It 
will  take  a  lot  more  than  the  belittling 
efforts  of  Mr.  Lippmann  to  detract  from 
the  great  service  he  has  performed  over 
the  years  through  his  steadfast  devotion 
to  fi.scal  Integrity  and  a  sound  economy. 

This  reeducation  that  Mr.  Lippmann 
speaks  about  intrigues  me,  Mr.  President. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  American 
people  and  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Nation  arc  to  be  "brainwnshed"  into 
thinking  that  everything  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  is  right?  Are  we  goin^ 
to  be  reeducated  into  thinking  that  black 
Is  white:  that  balanced  budgets  are  dan- 
gerous in  these  complex  times;  that  def- 
icit financing  does  not  lead  to  inflation; 
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that  the  national  debt  Is  not  Increasing 

at  a  dangerous  rate? 

If  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  adminls- 
trations  ma.ssivc  attempt  at  economic  re- 
education. Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say 
Dial  it  is  doomed  to  mLserable  failui'e 
ii:  advance  The  trouble  with  it  is  that 
the  mere  fact  that  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  the  1960's  and  that  conditions  are 
changing  does  not  destroy  the  need  for 
fi.<=cal  responsibility.  Education  or  re- 
education must  be  based  on  truth,  or  it 
will  not  "take."  In  this  case  it  is  based 
on  fallacy  and  political  expediency.  It 
a.ssays  high  in  only  one  ingredient  and 
that  Ls  executive  ari-ogance. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  important  for  us 
to  rrmombiT  that  the  administration 
which  complains  so  much  about  old  ar- 
guments and  old  cliches  has  offered  ab- 
solutely nothing  new  in  the  economic 
field.  It  is  still  offeiing  us  the  same  old 
remedies  that  were  tried  in  the  1930"s 
and  which  failed  to  correct  the  economic 
problems  of  that  time  Actually,  it  took 
World  War  II  to  bring  us  out  of  the  great 
depression.  The  New  Deal's  answers 
were  unequal  to  the  ta.sk. 

We  do  not  need  reeducatinjr.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  know  that  the  policies  offered 
by  the  New  Fi-ontler  are  not  only  hoai-y 
with  age  but  they  also  are  robbing  us 
of  the  confidence  and  optimism  needed 
fcr  a  flourishii-.g  economy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ' 

Mr  GOLUWATER     I  yield. 

Mr.  CI  ARK.  Is  not  the  Senator  go- 
in?  to  put  Mr.  Lippmann "s  column  in  the 
nEcoRs?  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  if 
he  is  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  the 
Senator  fiom  Pennsylvania  might  ob- 
ject I  am  happy  to  a5k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  Mr.  Lippmann's  column 
in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Pp.tbioF.Ni  AT  Yaie 
(By  Walter  LippmanTi) 

At  Vale  on  Monday  the  President  made  a 
mcxt  imporunt  address— for  the  domestic 
economy  the  most  slgnincant.  It  teems  Vi  me. 
Since  he  \v.,s  lr,;;uf;uraicd.  In  It  he  described, 
a'?  he  has  never  before  d.)ne  so  explicitly, 
what  It  Is  that  Is  new  in  the  New  FYontler. 

Unlike  Franklin  Roo&evelfs  New  Deal,  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  not  working  for 
a  Lh  uigi  In  the  balance  of  social  forces  with- 
in the  Country.  Roosevelt  used  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Increase  the 
ii.flueuce  of  agriculture  and  of  labtT,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Influence  of  business,  and  of 
the  underdeveloj->ed  Sourh  and  West  as  ccm- 
p.ircd  with  the  Northeast. 

Tlie  battles  of  the  New  E>eal  era  were  In 
the  classic  pattern  of  social  struggle,  of  the 
have-nots  against  the  havee. 

The.Rc  battles  were  won  by  R<xjse\elt  and 
a  new  balance  of  forces  was  firmly  estab- 
ILshed  Tills  was  proved  during  the  8  years 
of  President  Eisenhower  when  there  was 
no  attempt  to  repeal  and  undo  the  New 
Deal. 

The  Kennedy  administration  begins  where 
Eisenhower  left  off.  It  is  not  seeking  an- 
other change  In  the  structure  of  American 
society  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  more 
efficient  the  existing  balance  of  forces. 

It  Is  confronted,  however,  with  a  cultural 
gap,  that  Is  to  say  with  popular  beliefs  about 
the  economy  that  are  a  generation  out  of 
date. 


With  rare  exceptions  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  hold  to  economic  doctrines  tliat  have 
long  since  been  abandoned  as  antiquated  by 
all  the  progressive  and  advanced  countries 
of  the  world. 

Crovernor  Rockefeller  understands  modern 
economic  doctrine,  but  men  like  General 
Ei.seuhower  and  Senator  Bt«d  talk  as  if  they 
had  never  read  a  book  on  economic  matters 
th.'it  has  been  written  since  the  great  de- 
pression of  1929. 

If  rre.:ldent  Kennedy  is  to  fulfill  his 
promises,  if  he  Is  to  raise  the  American  econ- 
omy from  the  creeping  stagnaiion  that  has 
come  upon  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifties. 
If  ho  s  to  recover  the  industrial  preeminence 
that  we  (ji-.ce  had  and  have  now  lost,  the 
administration  will  have  to  do  a  mighty  Job 
of  public  reeducation. 

If  our  lenders  do  not  learn  to  understand 
modern  economics,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
operate  successfully  the  modern  economy. 

It  Is  this  work  of  reeducation  that  the 
President  began  at  Yale.  It  was  a  very  pood 
beginning.  But,  of  course,  one  speech  will 
not  do  what  needs  to  be  done — which  is  to 
clo.'^e  the  cultural  gap  and  put  American 
pi;bHc  opinion  and  American  ixjlltical  de- 
bate in  t  Aich  v.ith  the  realities  of  the  mod- 
ern age. 

This  reeducation  is  not  a  fight  between 
good  men  and  bad  men,  between  rich  men 
and  poor  men.  briween  Republicans  and 
Dcm.x:iais.  It  is.  like  all  education,  a  search 
for  enlightenment  In  which  all  who  pariici- 
pc. I ;  br.ivc'.y  wL:i  be  the  winners. 


cheap  national  publicity  at 
the  expense  op  the  forest 
servtce 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
have  one  more  short  order  of  business 
vt'ich  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  IMr. 
BuKriCKl,  who  ccmes  from  a  Western 
State. 

Very  recently  iii  the  press  around  the 
countiy  we  saw  ci'iticism  of  the  Forest 
SeiTice  for  allowing  two  establishments 
to  exi.-^t  in  national  forests.  I  believe 
one  was  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the 
other  was  in  my  own  State  of  Arizona. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  misinformation 
which  the  New  Frontier  press  acents 
are  going  to  pivc  to  the  American  people. 
I  think  tlic  Senate  did  a  wise  thino; 
the  other  day  by  disallowing  the  16 
New  Frontiersmen  to  Uie  Department  of 
the  Ii^terior  for  tlicse  pm-poses. 

The  criticism  directed  at  my  State  of 
Arizona  concerned  the  so-called  sport- 
ing house  located  at  a  place  we  call 
Top-of-thc-World,  near  the  city  of 
Miami,  Ariz.,  between  Phoenix  and 
Globe,  Ariz. 

The  Forest  Service  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Uiis  house.  The  Forest  Service 
tried  to  get  the  Federal  authorities  to 
stop  it.  They  tried  to  get  the  State 
and  local  authorities  to  stop  It,  as  early 
as  1955  or  1956.  It  was  not  until  one  of 
the  forest  rangers  went  to  the  State's 
largest  newspaper,  the  Arizona  Republic, 
and  "tipped  them  ofif,"  that  pressure 
through  the  newspaper  was  brought  to 
bear.  Then  the  house  was  closed  in 
1957, 

Mr.  President,  that  was  some  5  or  6 
yeais  ago.  Recently  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  raised  all  manner  of 
"ned"  with  the  Forest  Service  for  allow- 
ing this  place  to  exist.    It  did  exist.    It 


existed  In  the  forest.  The  Forest  Service 
tried  long  ago  to  close  it.  and  the  Forest 
Service  was  unable  to  get  cooperation 
either  from  the  local  authorities  or  from 
the  Federal  authorities. 

I  rise  today  merely  to  defend  the 
Forest  SeiTice  for  having  done  its  duty 
as  it  saw  it,  and  to  criticize  those  acen- 
cies  who  refused  to  give  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice cooperation  in  the  middle   1950s. 

If  the  suggestion  is  that  Smokey  Bear 
should  now  lead  a  vice  raid,  the  adminis- 
tration need  not  worry  about  sending 
Smokey  Bear  mto  Arizona  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  that  house  of  iniquity  has 
long  since  been  closed  and  the  cus- 
tomers diveited  elsewhei-e.     I  Laughter  1 


successful  coal  MINING  INDUS- 
TRY OF  WYOMING 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  th'? 
past  decade  we  have  seen  in  periodicals 
and  on  television  and  have  heard  on 
radio  many  nostalgic  tributes  to  the 
pas.sing  of  the  steam  locomotive  from  the 
naiional  scene.  While  there  is  much  to 
stir  the  memors'  in  the  recollection  of 
these  lomantic  behemoths,  my  State  and 
much  of  the  West  has  marked  their 
passing  with  more  than  nostalgia.  For 
this  aspect  of  the  continual  technological 
progiess  of  our  era  has  created  a  de- 
pression in  one  of  our  vital  industi  ics— 
coal  mining-. 

The  extensive  coal  mines  that  once 
provided  the  fuel  for  the  locomotives, 
which  pulled  their  long  string  of  cars 
across  the  high  plains  and  over  the 
Rockies,  now — one  by  one— have  been 
closing  down.  As  a  result,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  vicious  circle  of  economic 
distress  which  it  generates  have  deci- 
mated many  once  pi-osperous  mining 
towns. 

But  I  am  not  speaking  to  ask  for  pit>- 
or  to  plead  for  the  retuin  to  an  eia  that 
exists  no  longer.  Rather,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  West — which  has  a 
history  of  self-reliance  in  the  face  of 
serious  obstacles — is  rising  to  meet  this 
challenge  to  our  economic  well-being. 

Two  recent  developments  give  notice 
that  our  mines  may  once  again  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  the  economy 
and  may  even  surpass  their  piTvious  pro- 
duction standards. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  development 
by  the  FMC  of  a  new  process  of 
makins  metallur.eical  coking  coal  from 
low-grade  coal  deposits.  This  develop- 
ment, which  represents  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  mining  technology,  was 
announced  last  weekend  at  the  Wyom;n,g 
Mining  Association  convention  at  Jack- 
son, Wyo.  Josiah  Work,  manager  of  the 
Kemmerer  Coke  division  of  FMC  said 
that  a_ pilot  plaiit  using  the  new  process 
no\v/ts~producing  250  tons  of  coke  a  day, 
using,  coal  mined  in  Kemmerer. 

To  pe'alize  the  significance  of  this  de- 
velopment you  must  understand  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  merchaiit 
coke  producers  between  the  Missi.ssipjn 
and  the  west  coast  and  the  two  existing 
west.ern  coking  plants — at  Pueblo,  Colo,, 
and  Provo,  Utah — are  foiTed  to  rely  on 
coal  shlpi>ed  at  high  cost  from  the  East 
Yet,  much  of  the  West  is  underlain  with 
mammoth  coal  i-csei-ves.    Wyoming  has 
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an  estimated  120  billion  tons.  These  re- 
serves represent  a  potential  for  economic 
development  which  could  bring  increased 
prosperity  to  my  State  and  the  West,  if 
satisfactory  methods  of  utilizing  this 
grade  of  coal  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Work  estimates  that  the  FMC 
process  may  be  sufiQciently  developed 
within  6  to  9  months  for  release  on  a 
royalty  basis.  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  passed  by  this 
body  Tuesday  evening,  is  an  item  which 
I  requested,  and  in  which  the  Senate  con- 
curred, for  $50,000  for  research  into 
coking  coal  development  from  western 
low-grade  coal.  When  this  research  is 
underway,  it  wiU  represent  another  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  I  think  it 
extremely  important  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter from  every  angle,  for  not  only  the 
West  but  many  other  areas  in  the 
world — now  unable  to  obtain  coking 
coal — would  find  immediate  economic 
gains  from  a  successful  coke  develop- 
ment process. 

The  research  contemplated  imder  this 
grant  would  investigate  which  of  the 
many  types  of  western  coal  are  best 
suited  for  conversion  into  coke. 

I  wish  to  commend  FT^C  for  their 
success  in  this  field.  Their  work  exem- 
plifies western  determination  to  make 
progress  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

A  second  factor  which  points  toward 
an  economic  upturn  for  the  State's  coal 
industry  is  the  increasing  use  of  coal  for 
generating  electric  power.  The  West, 
with  its  many  hydroelectric  projects,  is 
discovermg  that  coal  also  is  an  excellent 
source  of  energy  and  that  the  two  tyi>es 
of  generation  can  be  welded  into  an  ef- 
fective source  of  vitally  needed  power. 

In  the  special  mining  issue  of  the 
Riverton  Ranger,  an  excellent  newspaper 
in  my  State,  there  is  a  story  on  the  Kem- 
merer  Coal  Co.  This  company's  mines 
once  provided  much  of  the  fuel  for 
western  railroads.  This  article  points 
out  that  the  mines'  most  productive 
year  was  1918  when  834,000  tons  were 
produced.  And  yet,  even  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  steam  locomotive,  this 
company  anticipates  producing  almost  a 
million  tons  in  1963. 

The  coal  will  go  to  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Co.'s  new  steam  generation  plant, 
now  under  construction  near  Kemmerer. 
and  to  the  FMC  coke  plant  mentioned 
previously.  In  addition  to  increase  in 
coal  production.  Kemmerer  Coal  plans 
to  almost  double  its  work  force  to  400 
men  in  1963. 

These  two  developments  are  indica- 
tions that  western  coal  can  be  utilized 
for  economic  gain.  But  the  brightness 
of  the  future  does  not  entirely  eliminate 
the  gloom  of  the  present.  Wyoming's 
coal  mining  industry  is  still  in  a  de- 
pressed state,  but  there  is  life  in  that 
industry — and  where  life  is,  there  is 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  special  mining  edition 
of  the  Riverton  Ranger,  which  aptly  il- 
lustrates present  conditions  in  Wyo- 
ming's mining  industry  and  the  promise 
of  the  future. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mining  Grows  at  Fastest  Rate  in  Wyoming 

ECONOMT 

Mining  Is  Wyoming's  second  largest  Indus- 
try surpassed  only  by  production  of 
petroleum. 

The  gigantic  mining  Industry  and  the  af- 
filiated mills  and  plants  which  supplement 
It  employ  almost  6.000  people  in  the  State. 
Supporting  the  Industry  are  many  hundreds 
of  other  people  In  the  supply,  service,  and 
contractual  side   of   mining   and  milling 

In  mining  itself  there  are  3.202  persons 
employed  and  another  2,350  are  employed 
In  the  milling  and  plant  side  of  the  Industry. 

The  uranium  industry  Is  the  largest  sin- 
gle mining  employer.  According  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  estimates  there  are  over 
1.200  persons  employed  in  mining  and  milling 
of  uranium. 

continuous  growth 

The  industry  is  enjoying  continuous 
growth.  This  year,  for  instance,  the  tac- 
onlte  iron  ore  project  of  United  States 
Steel  at  Atlantic  City  will  come  into  full 
production  and  will  probably  employ  an 
additional  400  men  over  the  150  now  on 
full-time  employment  at  the  mine  and 
beneflciatlng  plant. 

The  coal  Industry  will  enjoy  Increased 
employment  during  the  next  few  years 
This  will  be  especially  true  at  Kemmerer 
as  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Co.  begins  supplying 
coal  for  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  steam  gen- 
erating plant.  Paciflc  Power  &  Light  will 
Increase  Its  employment  at  the  Dave  John- 
ston plant  and  mine  near  Glenrock  as  the 
$25  million  expansion  there  is  completed. 

Coal  production  in  the  Hanna  and  north- 
eastern Wyoming  areas  is  also  showing  some 
increase. 

There  Is  possibility  for  further  expansion 
in  the  trona  Industry  near  Green  River 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  of  Wyoming,  a  new 
power  in  this  Industry,  Increased  Its  payroll 
this  spring  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
1961   figures  quoted. 

So  did  Petrotomlcs,  Inc  ,  when  it  started 
up  Wyoming's  sixth  uranium  mill  in  the 
Shirley  Basin  in  April  1962. 

There  are  many  other  developments  on 
the  horizon.  Vipont  Mining  Co.  continues 
its  efforts  to  develop  gypsum  deposits  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  of 
Fremont. 

PHOSPHATE    DEVELOPMENT 

Susquehanna-Western,  Inc  ,  Is  trying  to 
secure  proepectlng  permits  for  phosphate 
deposits  known  to  exist  in  the  Wind  River 
Range  near  Lander,  but  which  present  In- 
formation indicates  are  not  commercially 
workable. 

Susquehanna-Western  Is  working  on  the 
dlflQcult  metallurgical  problem  of  separating 
lime  from  the  phosphate,  and  If  prospect- 
ing permits  are  granted  will  launch  a  major 
exploration  program  yet  this  summer. 

Titaniferous  Iron  ores  near  Laramie  loom 
on  the  horizon  for  future  development.  So 
do  the  coal  deposits  near  Lake  De  Smet  with 
Union  Carbide  continuing  Interest.  Reyn- 
olds Metals  still  holds  property  near  Lake 
De  Smet  which  some  day  may  lead  to  an 
aluminum  Industry. 

One  of  the  most  successful  "new  starts  " 
in  Wyoming  last  year  was  the  Big  Horn  Gyp- 
sum Co.  of  Cody  which  began  the  mining  of 
gypsum  and  manufacture  of  plasterboard 
last  year. 

There  are  those  optimists  who  say  that  If 
the  price  of  gold  goes  up,  Wyoming  gold 
mining  industry  would  bloom  again. 

TOTAL   TONS 7,730,217 

Mining  In  Wyoming  produced  7,730,217 
tons  of  a  variety  of  ores  and  minerals  accord- 


ing to  the  1961  annual  report  of  the  State 
inspector  of  mines. 

There  were  more  tons  of  coal  mined  than 
any  other  minable  product.  In  1961,  20 
mines  in  9  counties  of  the  State  mined 
2,520.258  tons  of  coal,  an  Increase  of  516,111 
tons  over  1960.  Most  of  the  Increase  came 
from  Paciflc  Power  &  Light. 

But  the  outlook  for  coal  continues  to  be 
good  In  areas  near  present  or  future  steam 
generating  powerplants. 

Uranium  was  the  second  most-mined  ore. 
There  were  1.550,849  tons  of  uranium  ores 
mined  in  Wyoming  last  year.  Largest  single 
miner  of  uranium  ore  was  Western  Nuclear 
with  269.775  tons 

Trona  production  from  Intermountaln 
Chemical's  big  underground  mine  near  Green 
River  was  859.821  tons,  which  placed  trona 
in  third  place. 

MANY    OTHER    ORES 

Amounts  of  other  ores  mined  were  ben- 
tonne.  606,283  tons;  gj-psum,  42,034  tons; 
Iron  ore  632.291  tons  from  Colorado  Fuel  ft 
Iron  (United  States  Steel  will  mine  over  a 
million  tons  a  year  at  South  Pass  when  it 
gets  into  operation,  fxwsibly  as  high  as  a 
million  and  a  half  tons  a  year);  limestone, 
mainly  for  use  in  the  sugarbeet  refining  In- 
dustry, 367.413  tons;  magnetite  ore,  85,701 
ton.s;  phosphate  (San  Francisco  Chemical  at 
Leefe,  Wyo.),  97,391  tons;  1,500  tons  of  so- 
dium sulfate  west  of  Casper;  and  a  few 
ounces  of  gold  from  near  Buffalo. 

There  were  166,697  tons  of  gravel  mined 
ai.ci  Gllpatrlck  Construction  Co.  of  Riverton 
was  the  biggest  producer  with  91.312  tons  of 
gravel 

Stone  mining  of  various  types  for  use  as 
balla-st  and  crushed  rock  amounted  to 
401,772  tons. 

Wyoming  has  an  unlimited  potential  in 
mining  The  state  Is  literally  loaded  with 
low-grade  ores  New  metallurgical  and 
chemical  processes  are  making  possible  the 
economic  development  of  such  ores,  and 
United  States  Steel's  taconlte  plant  Is  the 
most  pointed  example. 

And  Wyoming's  mining  people  have  firmly 
accepted  their  responsibility  as  citizens  in 
the  State,  many  of  them  holding  key  posi- 
tions In  local,  county,  and  State  affairs. 


BLITZKRIEG   IN   THE   BAY   STATE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  today's  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  appears  an  inter- 
esting editorial  entitled  "Blitzkrieg  In 
the  Bay  State." 

Recognizing  that  the  President  no 
longer  has  access  to  this  important 
newspaper,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
sertion of  this  editorial  will  not  result  in 
any  cancellations,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

BLrrzKRiEG  IN  THE  Bay  State 
No  one  will  ever  say  that  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy was  drafted  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Senate  In  Massachusetts  any 
more  than  his  brother  John  was  elevated 
to  the  Presidential  nomination  by  popular 
acclamation  of  his  party.  In  each  case  It  was 
a  self-propelled  blitzkrieg.  In  each  case  the 
convention  prize  was  sought,  fought  for,  and 
captured  with  some  of  the  most  coldly 
powerful  weapons  known  to  the  politician. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  power  politics 
is  anything  new,  or  that  ruthless  elbowing 
in  a  man-seeks-offlce  effort  is  any  particular 
monopoly  of  the  Kennedys.  We  have  seen 
the  game  of  pressure  and  patronage  played 
before,  but  where  the  Kennedys  outshine 
so  many  of  their  contemporaries — and  pred- 


ecessora — U  In  the  thoroughness  of  their 
organisation  and  the  relentleeenese  of  the 
squeeze  put  on  the  delegates. 

Something  else,  unhappily,  puts  the  vic- 
tory of  Ted  Kennedy  over  Massachusetts 
Attomy  General  Edward  J.  McCormack  In  a 
class  by  Itself.  It  Is  Kennedy's  monumental 
lack  of  qualifications  for  senatorial  duty. 
Neither  demonstrated  performance  nor  dis- 
cernible aptitude  commends  him.  Aside 
from  a  distinguished  name  and  a  king-sized 
ambition,  the  credentials  of  the  30-year-old 
brother  of  the  President  are  limited  to  bis 
role  as  Junior  lieutenant  in  his  brother's 
campaign. 

To  be  sure,  the  McCormacks  are  not  exactly 
an  obscure  family  in  the  Bay  8tat«  either. 
If  the  38-3rear-old  Edward  were  not  the 
nephew  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  might  not  be  his  State's 
Attorney  General.  Here  endeth  the  simi- 
larity, however,  for  McCormack  can  point  to 
a  solid  record  of  achievement  in  municipal 
and  State  government.  He  has  served  his 
apprenticeship.  He  has  the  seasoning  young 
Kennedy  lacks. 

It  Is  good  that  Mr.  McCormack  Is  so  out- 
raged by  the  Kennedy  steamroller  that  flat- 
tened him  at  the  convention  that  he  has 
vowed  to  take  his  case  to  all  the  Democrats 
in  a  September  primary.  He  knows  that 
Kennedy  resources  will  have  multiplied  by 
that  time,  but  he  Is  hoping  also  for  a  multi- 
plication of  the  number  of  people  who,  unin- 
tlmldated  by  convention  pressures,  will  make 
a  sober  comparison  between  his  record  and 
talents  and  those  of  Ted  Kennedy. 

Whether  the  Democrats  can  go  on  to  win 
in  November  Is  another  question.  Corrup- 
tion has  been  casting  dark  shadows  over  the 
party's  leadership,  and  the  Republicans  could 
show  some  unusual  strength  with  George 
Lodge  as  their  candidate.  When  Democrats 
make  private  concessions  about  their 
chances.  Republicans  have  a  right  to  harbor 
some  hope.  But  the  point  In  the  Kennedy- 
McCormack  squabble  Is  the  extent  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  concern  with  the  caliber 
of  talent  It  asks  the  people  to  support. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  VS.  Senate  seri- 
ously has  a  right  to  raise  questions  about 
Ted  Kennedy's  qualillcations  for  membership 
therein. 

Mr.  GOLDWAT'ER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  quite 
hear  what  the  Seruitor  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
Was  it  an  article  from  the  Herald  Trib- 
une? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATICR.  The  article  was 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  not  the 
Senator  realize  that  this  might  mean 
the  cancellation  of  22  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  going  to  the  White 
House  every  day? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  my  request  would 
not  result  in  any  cancellation  of  the  Con- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  thought  of  that  point. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  the  President  would  be 
interested  in  the  ecitorial. 


DEDUCTION  AS  BUSINESS  EXPENSE 
OP  SALARIES  OP  CONSIJLTANTS 
TO  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  the  administration's  tax  re- 


vision bill  is  before  the  Cwnmittee  on 

Finance.  As  a  part  of  that  tax  revision 
bill  the  administration  is  asking  for  a 
tighter  enforcement  provlsicm  in  regard 
to  the  deductibility  of  expenses  of  of- 
ficials of  corporations  when  those  officials 
are  engaged  in  any  activities  which  may 
in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  lobbying. 

The  administration  has  questioned  the 
right  of  corporations  to  charge  off  as 
necessary  business  expense  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  these  ofacials  when  they 
are  assigned  to  the  task  of  lobbying  for 
or  against  proposed  legislation  which 
does  not  directly  involve  their  industry. 

In  this  connection  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  fact  that  the  services  of  three  rep- 
resentatives of  private  industry  have 
been  enlisted  by  the  administration  and 
that  these  men  have  been  assigned  of- 
fices at  the  White  House  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  lobbsang  for  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  trade  bill. 

I  may  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  administration's  trade  bill,  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  salaries  of  the 
men  while  they  were  working  for  the 
admmistration  in  the  promotion  of  the 
pending  trade  bill  would  be  paid  by  the 
companies  involved,  and  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that  their 
services  would  not  cost  the  Government 
anything.  My  question  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was.  Could  the  companies 
who  are  paying  the  salaries  of  these  of- 
ficials who  were  being  loaned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  sole  purpose  of  propa- 
gandizing and  lobbying  for  the  trade  bill 
deduct  their  salaries  as  necessary  and 
normal  business  expenses?  I  asked  that 
the  Treasury  Department  furnish  a  rul- 
ing on  this  particular  case. 

I  have  a  letter  containing  this  ruling 
signed  by  Mr.  Stanley  S  Surrey,  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rjccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 

Wathington. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  This  is  In  further 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  three  White 
House  consultants  from  private  Industry  now 
working  on  the  trade  expansion  bUl. 

We  are  advised  by  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  three  consultants  that  the  in- 
dividuals selected  for  the  positions  were  not 
selected  because  of  their  connections  with 
firms  having  interests  in  the  trade  expan- 
sion bin.  We  are  told  that  the  Individuals 
were  picked  solely  because  of  their  recog- 
nized talents  and  experience  In  matters  of 
public  relations  and  information.  A  public 
relations  society  in  Washington  was  con- 
sulted for  suggestions  as  to  qualified  indi- 
viduals. Also,  a  number  of  companies  were 
contacted  without  regard  to  their  views  on 
the  administration's  proposals  on  trade  ex- 
pansion. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  three  organiza- 
tions from  which  the  consultants  were 
drawn,  namely.  Schenley  Industries,  Air 
Transport  Association,  and  Englehard  Indus- 
tries have  mixed  Interests  Ln  the  bill;  where- 
as certain  aspects  of  their  operations  might 
be  benefited  from  the  easing  of  tariff  restric- 
tions others  are  likely  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 


With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  consult- 
ants we  have  been  Informed  that  they  work 
directly  vmder  Mr.  Howard  Petersen,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  on  trade  policy. 
Their  duties  are  strictly  Informational  and 
do  not  Involve  any  policy  responsibilities. 
In  fact,  policy  formulations  had  all  been 
completed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  these  con- 
sultants. Generally  speaking,  their  duties 
are  the  same  as  those  of  any  Government 
agency  public  information  officer. 

We  are  advised  that  these  employees  are 
not  being  compensated  lor  any  services  cur- 
rently rendered  to  their  former  employers 
nor  for  any  benefit,  direct  or  Indirect,  that 
the  latter  may  be  receiving  or  may  expect  to 
receive  in  connection  with  the  services  that 
the  consultants  are  now  performing  for  the 
Government.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  as 
related  to  us.  It  would  appear  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  payers  of  the  consultanU"  sal- 
aries to  continue  to  deduct  the  salaries  as 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses  un- 
der section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

IT.  3417.  1940-2  C.B.  64,  which  has  been 
cited  with  approval  in  a  number  of  court  de- 
cisions, presents  a  helpful  analogy.  This 
ruling  holds  that  salaries  paid  by  employers 
during  the  continuance  of  World  War  II  to 
employees  absent  In  the  Armed  Services  or 
who  were  serving  the  Government  in  other 
ways  at  a  nominal  compensation,  but  who 
Intended  to  return  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  were  deductible  business  expenditures. 
The  Justification  for  allowing  the  deduc- 
tions was  found  In  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pensation was  paid  to  Induce  the  absent  em- 
ployee to  return  to  his  employment  or  for 
services  to  be  rendered  upon  returning  to 
work. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
from  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  In  the  At- 
torney General's  Office  concerning  the  con- 
flict-of-interest problem  In  connection  with 
these  consultants.  This  letter  stated  that 
In  the  absence  of  any  Indication  that  the 
leave-wlth-pay  arrangement  is  Intended  to 
constitute  payment  to  the  Individual  for  his 
services  to  the  Government  or  is  in  anticipa- 
tion of  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  organi- 
zations making  the  payments,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes.  In  general,  this  letter 
supports  our  own  findings  and  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  deductibility  of  the  con- 
sultants' salaries. 

The  question  whether  these  consultants 
in  the  course  of  their  duties  for  the  United 
States  have  come  within  the  provisions  of 
18  U.S.C.  1913,  peruinlng  to  lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds.  Is  a  matter  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. We  understand,  however,  that,  in  the 
light  of  prior  opinions  of  that  Department, 
on  the  facts  given  to  us,  no  activity  con- 
trary to  that  provision  is  involved.  This 
question,  however,  as  Indicated  above  would 
not  appear  under  the  facts  related  to  us  to 
be  relevant  to  the  deductibility  of  the  sal- 
aries. 

If  you  should  have  any  further  questions 
on  this  matter  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  from 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Sttiret, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  invite 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Surrey,  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment, has  ruled  that  under  such  circum- 
stances— 

It  would  appear  that  It  Is  proper  for  the 
p&y^s  of  the  consultants'  salaries  to  con- 
tinue tr  deduct  the  salaries  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  under  section 
163  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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Thus,  based  upon  this  ruling,  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officials  of  corix>rations 
engaged  in  such  activities  are  ruled  to  be 
deductible  by  the  corporations  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses. 

A  question  in  which  I  am,  likewise  in- 
terested is  as  follows:  In  cases  where 
companies  are  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration's program  and  wish  to  assign 
some  of  their  top  officials  to  Washington 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying  or 
propagandizing  against  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  programs,  would  it 
likewise  be  ruled  that  their  salaries 
could  be  deductible  as  ordinai^y  and  nec- 
essary business  expenses?  Certainly  we 
cannot  have  dual  rulings  where  they  are 
only  deductible  when  a  company  sup- 
ports the  administration  and  not  de- 
ductible when  it  opposes. 


CONFORMITY    TO     SENATE     RULES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  note  for  the  Record  that  practi- 
cally without  exception  every  speaker 
during  the  morning  hour  this  morning 
violated  the  3 -minute  rule.  I  held  a 
watch  on  the  speakers.  I  did  not  object. 
I  thought  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore was  most  gracious  in  not  enforcing 
the  rule.  It  merely  calls  to  public  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  we  make  unanimous- 
consent  requests  with  no  intention  what- 
ever to  keep  within  them.  I  suggest  that 
it  would  be  far  better  if  we  would  reform 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  put  them  in 
understandable  form  to  conform  with 
our  invariable  practice. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  will  observe  the 
time  fuse,  because  I  wish  to  speak  on  two 
or  three  other  subjects,  and  I  may  not 
be  able  to  present  them  in  complete 
form. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER],  talked  for  somewhat 
more  than  3  minutes  in  criticism  of  an 
excellent  column  by  Walter  Lippmann 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  14th  of  June.  I  concur  in  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Lippmann  said.  I  find 
myself  in  complete  disagreement  with 
the  criticism  of  my  friend  from  Arizona. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  coliunn 
carefully,  because  I  think  it  points  the 
way  to  that  new  day  in  that  better  and 
finer  America  toward  which  America  is 
headed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield,  though  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  sufficient  time  available. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  have  as  much 
time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  that 
other  Senators  are  waiting  to  speak. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  at  aU 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  opposed  to  my  position,  be- 


cause I  find  myself  in  opposition  to  his 
position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  would  be  very  un- 
happy if  we  agreed. 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  I  think  the  coun- 
try would  be  very  happy  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.     And  vice  versa. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  doubt  it. 


SOVIET  DEPORTATION  OF  LITH- 
UANIANS. LATVIANS.  AND  ESTO- 
NIANS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  dark  chapters  in  human  his- 
tory but  none  darker  than  one  which  be- 
gan 22  years  ago  in  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  It  wa.s 
on  June  15,  1940,  that  these  countries 
were  forcibly  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  inhabitants  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  deported  to  Siberia.  These 
helpless  victims  of  this  unwarranted  ag- 
gression are  still  suffering  in  exile,  far 
away  from  their  homeland. 

Since  those  fateful  days,  we  in  the  free 
world  have  heard  practically  nothing 
about  them  except  what  we  have  learned 
from  those  few  who  have  had  the  ex- 
traordinary luck  to  escape.  And  the 
fate  of  millions  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians 
and  Estonians  in  their  homeland  under 
Communist  tyranny  is  probably  not 
much  better  than  those  who  still  suffer 
in  exile. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  learned  that 
the  native  population  of  the  coastal  areas 
in  these  countries  were  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  Asiatic  people  who 
were  transported  there.  This  means 
that  years  after  the  deportations  of  1940 
there  were  additional  deportations  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  All  this  was  done 
to  speed  up  the  communization  of  these 
countries,  once  the  home  of  rising  de- 
mocracies. Fortunately,  however,  these 
people  are  schooled  and  hardened  in  ad- 
versity, and  are  not  easily  swayed  even 
under  the  most  oppressive  of  tyrannical 
regimes.  They  still  cling  to  their  ideals 
of  freedom  and  independence,  and  let  us 
all  hope  that  they  will  attain  their  goals. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  SAN  JUAN- 
CHAMA  RECLAMATION  PROJECT 
AND  THE  NAVAJO  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13.  the  President  signed  S.  107.  a 
bill  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  reclamation  project  and  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project.  I  am  partic- 
ularly happy  because  on  the  same  day 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  congressional  Members  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  and.  in  my  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  finest  projects  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  President  on  signing  S. 
107,  which  it  was  my  honor  to  sponsor,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  also  the  statement  of  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  Udall  on  the  passage  and 
signing  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Remarks  or  the  President  Upon  the  Sign- 
ing OF  S.  107  IN  THE  President's  Office 
Today  I  have  signed  S.  107,  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  construct 
the  San  Juan-Chama  reclamation  project, 
and  the  Navajo  irrigation  project.  By  ray 
natural  resources  and  conservation  message. 
I  emphasized  the  Importance  of  water  re- 
sources development  to  the  Nation,  and  ex- 
pressed this  administration's  commitment 
to  a  r.oiind  and  orderly  program  of  new 
projects   to   meet   accumulated  needs. 

The  projects  authorized  in  S.  107  were  in- 
chided  among  the  major  western  water  re- 
source developments  recommended  in  my 
conservation  message  as  part  of  this  pro- 
gram These  projects  will  provide  major 
benetlti.  to  the  West,  and  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  to  the  communities  directly  in- 
volved 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  will 
assist  the  Navajo  people  in  malting  full  use 
of  their  own  resources  to  achieve  a  higher 
.standard  of  living  by  providing  employment 
opportunities   in   irrigation    farming. 

The  San  Juan-Chama  reclamation  project 
will  provide  water  supplies  needed  to  per- 
mit continued  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  stablll2»  an  existing  agricul- 
tural economy  In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  of 
New  Mexico. 

These  developments  represent  Investments 
in  the  Nation's  future  that  will  provide 
major  dividends  In  the  years  to  come.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  approve  this  bill  because 
I  regard  this  legislation  as  the  forerunner 
of  additional  authorization  for  western 
water  resources  development  now  pending 
In   the  Congress. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  here 
representing   the   Navajo  Tribe. 


I  Press  release  from  the  UJS    Department  of 
the  Interior.  June  13,  1962  | 

Construction  of  Two  New  Mexico  Water 
Projects  Avthorized  in  Bill  Signed  by 
the  Preside.nt 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and 
tlie  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  rec- 
l.im.ition  project,  authorized  in  a  bill  i>assed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
PrpBident,  will  provide  economic  assistance  to 
the  Navajo  Indians  and  will  enable  New 
Mexico  to  put  to  use  a  major  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  system  to 
which  It  Is  entitled  under  two  Interstate 
compacts 

The  authorizing  legislation  (S.  107)  pro- 
vides that  the  two  projects  will  be  con- 
structed, operated  and  maintained  as  par- 
ticipating projects  of  the  flve-State  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  now  under  construc- 
tion  in   the  mountain   West. 

"I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can  now 
get  moving  on  the  construction  of  these 
very  worthwhile  resource  development  proj- 
ect.s.  '  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L  Udall  'Both  projects  provide  opportunity 
for  a  resource  program  Investment  today  that 
win  return  manifold  dividends  In  the  future 
years.  The  developments  not  only  fit  the 
pattern  for  wise  and  beneficial  development 
of  natural  resources,  as  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  his  conservation  messages 
to  the  Congress,  but  they  also  will  provide 
economic  opportunity  for  depressed  areas  " 

Secretary  Udall,  a  native  of  the  neighboring 
State  of  Arizona,  Indicated  that  he  was  espe- 
cially pleased  at  the  prospects  of  building 
facilities  to  deliver  a  dependable  supply  of 
Irrigation  water  to  the  Navajo  tribal  lands  In 
New  Mexico. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  trying  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
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bettering  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  Navajo  population,  now 
numbering  about  85,000,"  he  said.  "The 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  will  provide 
a  real  economic  shot  In  the  arm  for  these 
p)eople,  who  have  been  beset  by  drought,  re- 
du^^^ed  return  from  marginal  livestock  opera- 
tions, and  lack  of  employment  opportunities. 
Irrigation  agriculture  and  Its  associated  and 
allied  Industries  can  provide  an  economic 
livelihood  for  a  larpe  segment  of  the  tribal 
population." 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  con- 
templates the  construction  of  distribution 
facilities  to  deliver  water  to  approximately 
110,000  acres  of  land  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  The  lands 
Involved  are  located  In  two  large  areas  on  an 
elevated  plain  south  of  the  San  Juan  River 
In  San  Juan  Countj .  An  average  of  508.000 
acre-feet  of  water  would  be  diverted  annually 
from  the  San  Juan  Hiver  at  the  Navajo  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  now  nearlng  completion  by 
the  Bureau  of  Rechanatlon  at  a  site  on  the 
San  Juan  River  and  would  be  conveyed  some 
150  miles  across  reservation  lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimated 
that  some  14  years  nrlll  be  required  to  com- 
plete planning  on  the  $135  million  project 
and  to  complete  the  canals  and  laterals,  tun- 
nels, siphons,  and  pumping  plant*  required. 
Delivery  of  wat«r  tc  the  first  of  the  project 
lands,  however,  could  be  accomplished  with- 
in 5  years.  The  project  Is  planned  to  supply 
Irrigation  water  but  Is  adaptable  to  ser^e  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrlid  water  users  if  the  need 
arises  In  the  future. 

The  Initial  stage  development  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  8  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect contemplates  an  average  annual  diversion 
of  about  110,000  acre-feet  from  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan  River  for  utiliza- 
tion in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  In  New  Mexico 
The  $86  million  project  would  provide  needed 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  for  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  and  also  would  yield  a  full 
and  supplemental  Irrigation  water  supply  for 
about  120.000  acres  of  farming  land  In  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin  In  New  Mexico. 

Recreation  and  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
which  would  be  built  over  a  period  of  about 
5  years  also  would  be  purposes  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  projec". 


THE  FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT  IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday 
passed  authorization  for  the  $170  million 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  in  Colorado. 
It  has  been  before  Congress  since  1954. 
but  never  previously  had  reached  the 
House  floor. 

The  bill  now  comes  to  the  Senate, 
which  has  passed  .similar  measures  three 
times  in  past  sessions. 

Senator  Allott  was  quoted  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  on  Thursday  as  saying: 

With  a  httle  more  luck  It  should  be  Just 
a  matter  of  days  nc  w  before  the  Prylngpan 
is  through  the  Senate  and  In  the  hands  of 
the  President. 

Senator  Carroil  also  praised  the 
House  action. 

The  Fr>'ingpan- Arkansas  bill  would 
authorize  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to 
build  dams  to  impound  Colorado  River 
tributary  waters  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  deliver  them  through  a 
tunnel  under  the  C?ontinental  Divide  to 
farms  and  towns  cm  the  eastern  slope. 
The  water  would  be  used  for  irrigation, 
power  generation,  flood  control,  and  mu- 
nicipal purposes  by  a  dozen  towns  and 
cities. 


It  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  recla- 
mation projects  authorized  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

The  Fryingpan  project  is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  President  Kermedy,  as  it  was 
previously  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  Fryingpan  River  now  flows  into 
the  Roaring  Fork  River,  which  rises 
above  Aspen.  Colo.  The  Roaring  Pork, 
in  turn,  flows  into  the  Colorado  River, 
which  enters  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  proj  - 
ect  would  dam  the  Fryingpan  above  the 
town  of  Basalt  and  d.vert  a  l£,rge  part 
of  its  water  through  a  6-mile  tunnel, 
ultimately  into  the  Arkansas  River. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS:  A 
REPORT  ON  ITS  FIRST  2  YEARS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  in 
1959  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
86-380  which  established  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

The  Commission,  as  constituted  by 
Congress,  has  seven  basic  purposes: 

First.  To  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  consideration  of  com- 
mon problems. 

Second.  To  provide  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussing the  administration  and  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  grant  and  other 
programs  requiring  intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

Third.  To  give  critical  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  controls  involved  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth.  To  make  available  technical 
assistance  to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  review  of  proposed  legislation  to 
determine  its  overall  effect  on  the  Federal 
system. 

Fifth.  To  encourage  discussion  and 
study  at  an  early  stage  of  emerging  public 
problems  that  are  likely  to  require  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

Sixth.  To  recommend,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
desirable  allocation  of  governmental 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  revenues 
among  the  several  levels  of  government. 

Seventh.  To  recommend  methods  of 
coordinating  and  symplifying  tax  laws 
and  administrative  practices  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  and  less  competitive  fiscal 
relationship  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  compli- 
ance for  taxpayers. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  the 
Commission  has  been  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  each  level  of  govern- 
ment and  from  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  thereof. 

I  was  honored  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Commission,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  since  its  establishment. 
My  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr. 
MrrNDT],  have  also  served  on  the  Com- 
mission since  its  inception.  On  the 
House  side,  Mr.  Fountain,  of  North  Car- 


olina, the  chairman  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
bill  creating  the  Commission,  has  served 
continuously  as  has  his  colleague  on  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer].  Mr.  Keogh, 
of  New  York,  is  the  other  House  Mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Commission  began  its  work.  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  report  to  the  Senate  on 
how  the  Commission  has  been  progress- 
ing, and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
measuring  up  to  the  responsibihties 
placed  upon  it  by  the  statute.  I  will  give 
today  an  overall  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's work;  subsequent  reports  on  par- 
ticular subjects  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  by  my  colleagues  from  the  Con- 
gress or  myself,  depending  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  involved  and  our  respective 
interests  in  it. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  able  Chairman  under 
which  the  Commission  has  proceeded — 
Mr.  Frank  Bane,  of  Virginia,  a  man 
known  to  many  of  you  for  his  lifetime  of 
work  and  leadership  in  Federal.  State. 
and  local  governments.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  this  year  was  reappointed  for  a 
second  term  as  Chairman  by  President 
Kennedy. 

The  Commission,  in  addition  to  the 
six  Members  from  the  Congress,  has  three 
members  from  the  executive  branch — 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Its 
other  membership  includes  four  Gk)ver- 
nors,  three  mayors,  three  State  legisla- 
tive leaders,  and  three  elected  county 
officials.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the 
Chairman,  the  general  public  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission  by  two  other 
members. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
me  to  work  with  the  distinguished  people 
who  have  served  on  the  Commission  and 
to  discuss  and  debate  major  questions 
of  Federal-State-local  relations  with 
them. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
was  held  on  December  14,  1959.  The 
second  meeting  on  February  10,  1960, 
saw  the  appointment  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  an  Executive  Director.  The 
Executive  Director  reported  for  duty  on 
April  1,  1960.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  the  able  and  dedicated  work 
of  Mr.  William  G.  Colman,  Executive  Di- 
rector, and  his  staff  in  carrying  out  our 
assignments. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Commission 
was  held  on  May  25,  1960.  and  concerned 
itself  with  considering  and  finally  ap- 
proving an  initial  work  program.  At 
that  time  we  concluded  that  the  major 
concerns  of  the  Commission  fell  into 
three  general  areas — taxation  and 
finance:  metropolitan  areas;  and  the 
general  structure  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, their  relationships  with  one 
another  and  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

At  its  meeting  on  January  18  and  19. 
1961.  the  Commission  began  its  con- 
sideration    of     substantive     issues     of 
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intergovernmental  relations,  and  adopted 
three  Commission  reports.  Subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Commission  held  in 
April,  June,  and  September,  1961,  were 
concerned  with  consideration  and  action 
on  seven  additional  reports.  These  re- 
ports are  as  follows: 

First,  Coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  Inheritance.  Estate,  and  Gift 
Taxes; 

Second.  Modification  of  Federal 
Orants-in-Aid  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices; 

Third.  Investment  of  Idle  Cash 
Balances  by  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments; 

Fourth.  Intergovernmental  Responsi- 
bilities for  Mass  Transportation  Facili- 
ties and  Services  in  Metropolitan  Areas; 

Fifth.  Governmental  Structure.  Or- 
ganization, and  Planning  in  Metropoli- 
tan Areas; 

Sixth.  State  and  Local  Taxation  of 
Privately  Owned  Property  Located  on 
Federal  Areas; 

Seventh.  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion in  Tax  Administration:  Some  Prin- 
ciples and  Possibilities; 

Eighth.  Periodic  Congressional  Reas- 
sessment of  Federal  Grants-ln-Aid  to 
State  and  Local  Governments; 

Ninth.  Local  Nonproperty  Taxes  and 
the  Coordinating  Role  of  the  State; 

Tenth.  State  Constitutional  and  Stat- 
utory Restrictions  on  Local  Government 
Debt. 

On  the  whole,  the  Cormnission's  report 
has  met  with  favorable  response  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  legislative  and 
administrative  oflBcials  and  from  the 
professional,  business,  and  academic 
communities.  Three  of  the  reports  have 
already  had  to  be  reprinted  to  meet  the 
demand. 

I  am  sure  Senators  will  be  interested 
In  what  Is  taking  place  as  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  reports.  The  Com- 
mission decided  very  early  !n  Its  life 
that  its  claim  to  permanence  could  not 
be  justified  on  the  mere  issuance  of 
reports ;  rather  it  had  to  devote  consider- 
able attention  to  following  through  in  be- 
half of  its  recommendations  in  terms  of 
legislative  or  administrative  action. 
Allow  me  to  summarize  briefly  what  is 
happening  with  regard  to  its  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  action  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels. 

Of  11  recommendations  for  congres- 
sional action.  4  coincided  with  pro- 
visions incorporated  into  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961.  These  are  expanded  finan- 
cial support  to  metropolitan  plarming 
agencies.  Federal  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  urban  planning,  con- 
gressional consent  in  advance  to  Inter- 
state compacts  for  metropolitan  area 
planning,  and  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  mass  transportation. 

The  remaining  items  for  congressional 
action  are:  First,  review  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  applications  by  metropoli- 
tan planning  agencies:  second,  continued 
financial  support  to  such  planning  agen- 
cies; third,  revision  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  States: 
fourth,  authorizing  transfers  of  funds 
among  public  health  categorical  grants: 
fifth,  provision  of  a  standard  allocation 
formula  for  such  grants;  sixth,  provisions 


for  retrocession  of  exclusive  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  various  Government 
lands  and  properties;  seventh,  authoriz- 
ing the  Int<;mal  Revenue  Service  to  per- 
form services  for  State  tax  agencies  on 
a  reimbursement  basis:  and,  eighth,  pro- 
viding imiform  congressional  policy  and 
procedure  imder  which  all  new  graiits- 
in-aid  would  be  ree.xamined  periodically. 

Bills  to  carry  out  the  various  recom- 
mendatiorui  have  been  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee.'^ 
Considerable  support  has  been  developed 
for  the  estate  tax  credit  and  public 
health  bill.5  and  we  hope  for  favorable 
action  in  the  present  session. 

Of  the  22  recommendations  for  State 
legislative  action.  7  have  been  developed 
into  draft  bills,  all  of  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments for  :nclusior  in  the  council's  1962 
legislative  program.  These  bills  cover 
the  following  subjects:  First,  authoriza- 
tion for  lo<;al  governments  to  invest  idle 
cash  balances;  second,  authorization  for 
interlocal  contracting  for  joint  perform- 
ance of  url>an  services:  third,  authoriza- 
tion for  creation  of  metropolitan  service 
corporations  for  mass  transportation  and 
for  other  functions:  fourth,  authoriza- 
tion for  voluntary  transfer  of  functions 
between  cities  and  counties,  fifth,  estab- 
lishment cf  a  State  unit  for  continuing 
attention  and  assistance  to  metropolitan 
areas;  and.  sixth,  authorization  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  secure  and 
preserve  open  land. 

Resolutions  endorsing  all  or  most  of 
these  bill,5  have  been  passed  by  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  County  Officials. 
Additionaily,  the  Governors'  conference 
endorsed  the  principle  involved  in  the 
draft  bill  on  the  investment  of  idle  cash 
balances. 

The  Commission  has  also  made  several 
recommendations  for  broadening  the 
scope  of  administrative  cooperation  at 
Federal  and  State  levels,  and  consulta- 
tions are  proceeding  between  the  Com- 
mission staff  and  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials with  regard  to  these  matters. 

In  summary.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  in  it;;  first  2  years  the  Commission 
has  demo:astrated  its  ability  to  do  three 
things:  First,  focus  its  attention  on  se- 
lected issues,  avoiding  thereby  the  dissi- 
pation of  its  limited  resources  into  broad 
or  fruitless  endeavors;  second,  to  face 
up  to  and  take  definite  positions  on 
intergovernmental  issues  of  considerable 
controversy  and  to  enunciate  such  posi- 
tions clearly  and  forcefully  through  the 
medium  of  printed  Commission  reports; 
and,  third,  to  secure  interest  in  and 
support  of  its  recommendations  from 
important,  organizations,  such  as  the 
Governors'  conference;  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association:  Association  of  State 
Budget  03Bcers;  National  Association  of 
County  Officials:  National  Association  of 
State  Auditors,  Treasurers  and  Comp- 
trollers; National  Association  of  Tax  Ad- 
ministrators; and  the  National  Tax 
Association. 

Although  dealing  with  a  variety  of  con- 
troversial issues,  the  Commis.'^ion  has 
managed  to  avoid  cither  internal  or  ex- 
ternal repercus-sinns  and  recriirinations. 
E.spccially  the  members  of  th:  Commis- 


sion have  avoided  splintering  into  a 
group  of  blocs  in  considering  the  issues 
with  which  it  has  been  confronted.  No 
organized  pattern  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity voting  associated  with  the  levels  of 
government  has  emerged. 

Although  intergoverimiental  problems 
are  not  separable  into  isolated  compart- 
ments, the  Commission  so  far  has  con- 
cerned itself  somewhat  more  with  State- 
local  relations  than  with  P'ederal-State 
relations.  This  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  several  major  problems  of  Federal- 
State  relations  are  being  handled  else- 
where— namely,  civil  rights,  by  a  sep- 
arate commission;  Federal  oversight  of 
interstate  compact  operations  by  the 
Federal  courts:  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  State  taxation  of  income  derived 
from  interstate  commerce,  both  under 
exhaustive  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

The  major  theme  of  the  Commis.<^ion's 
recommendations  so  far  has  been  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  State  and  local  government."  on 
the  a.s.sumption  that  these  local  units  of 
government  must  adequately  discharge 
their  responsibility  if  unnecessary  future 
centralization  is  to  be  avoided. 

I  think  Senators  will  agree  that  the 
foregoing  constitutes  a  commendable 
record  for  the  initial  work  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  I  predict  that  its  effective- 
ne.s.s  will  continue  to  grow. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  recently 
liis  strong  interest  and  support  for  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  26,  1962. 
Hon    Frank  Bane. 

Chainnan,  Advisory  Commission  on  Intrr- 
govrrnmental  Relations.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  occasion  of 
the  reconstltutlon  of  the  Advisory  Commls- 
sliin  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  I  wish 
to  express  ray  appreciation  to  those  members 
who  have  served  so  well  during  the  Oret 
2-year  term  of  the  Commission's  existence. 
I  should  like  also  to  convey  to  those  mem- 
bers, both  old  and  new,  who  will  carry 
forward  the  Commis-slon's  work  my  deep  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  problems  which  will 
have  the  attention  and  collective  experience 
and  Judgment  of  the  Commission  member- 
sliip. 

The  relationships  existing  among  the  vari- 
ous ie\ els  of  Government  in  this  country  are 
more  complex  and  more  important  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  Nation's  history.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
l-overnments  will  be  able  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  more  effectively  if  there  is 
fuller  understanding  of  the  proper  roles  that 
ench  can  and  should  perform. 

Problems  resulting  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  metropolitan  areas — Including  both 
the  central  city  and  the  surrounding 
suburban  area — require  special  attention. 
Studies  already  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject  contain  valuable  pro- 
posals identifying  the  proper  responslbUltles 
of  eac:i  level  of  government  and  recom- 
mending the  most  effective  use  of  the  com- 
bined resources  of  our  cities,  States,  and 
Nitional  Government.  Yoti  have  properly 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  State  and 
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local  leadership,  lu  well  as  national  leader- 
ship. Is  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  iirban  population. 

The  rising  cost  of  Government  at  all  levels. 
coupled  with  the  growing  Interdependence 
of  national  life,  has  called  new  attention 
to  the  strains  placed  on  traditional  govern- 
mental taxing  practices.  We  must  Improve 
Federal,  State,  and  local  coordination  of  tax 
and  fiscal  practices  und  policies  to  achieve 
equitable  taxation,  Increase  administrative 
eflQclency.  and  make  t  possible  for  our  tax- 
payers to  pay  their  taxes  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion  and  administrative  burden  Equl- 
t^tble  and  reasonable  Intergovernmental  tax 
policies  will  facilitate  the  free  flow  of  trade 
umuiig  our  States  and  will  contribute  to  our 
economic  growth. 

I  am  confident  the  Commission  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  these  and  other  Important 
problems  of  intergovernmental  relationships 
You  have  my  sincere  wishes  that  your  efforts 
will  help  strengthen  iind  improve  our  system 
of  cooperative  federalism. 
Sincerely. 

John  F    Kennedy 


WHERE  COMMUNISM  GOES. 
HUNGER  FOLLOWS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  every 
day  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  decisive  advantage  that  the 
fiee  nations  of  the  world  have  over  the 
Communist  world  is  in  the  production 
of  food  Our  farmers  have  accomplished 
economic  marvels.  The  No.  1  success 
sloiy  of  this  century  is  in  agriculture. 
The  debate  which  we  had  recently  on 
Public  Law  480  assistance  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  htghligtited  this  fact. 

We  should  recognize  that  within  the 
past  few  months  it  has  become  clearly 
apparent  that  in  Communist  China  the 
government  has  bf«n  very  much  weak- 
ened because  of  a  dismal  Communist 
farm  failure.  Many  millions  of  Chinese 
are  starving.  In  Russia  itself.  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  found  it  necessary  in 
the  past  few  weeks  to  raise  the  price 
of  butter  to  $1.80  a  pound  and  the  price 
of  meat  to  $2  a  pound,  in  order  to  shift 
people  from  agriculture  into  armament 
production  and  to  cut  down  on  the  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  products  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  carried 
two  articles  related  to  this  subject.  The 
first  article  was  headlined  "Food  Crisis 
Stirs  German  Red  Plea."  The  subhead 
states:  "Residents  of  Cities  Are  Told  To 
Raise  Chickens  and  Pigs  in  Backyards." 
The  article  goes  on  to  state: 

An  article  In  the  Communist  newspaper 
Neues  Deutschland  obviously  Inspired  by 
the  Government,  did  not  mention  food 
rationing,  which  Is  believed  to  be  imminent. 
The  article  said  farmers  had  been  called 
upon  to  produce  more  eggs  and  poultry 
to  make  up  for  shortages  of  pork  and  other 
meat.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Crisis  Stirs  German  Red  Plea^ — Resi- 
dents OF  Crruw  Abe  Told  To  Raise  Chick- 
ens AND  Pigs  in  Backyards 

Berlin,  June  13. — Bast  Germans  were  told 
today  to  raise  chickens  and  pigs  In  their 
backyards   to  help   overcome   a  shortage  of 

food. 


An  article  in  the  Communist  newspaper 
Neues  Deutschland,  obviously  Inspired  by  the 
Government,  did  not  mention  food  ration- 
ing, which  Is  believed  to  be  imminent.  The 
article  said  farmers  had  been  called  upon 
to  produce  more  eggs  and  poultry  to  make 
up  for  shortages  of  pork  and  other  meat. 

Neues  Deutschland  acknowledged  that 
meat,  sausages,  eggs,  milk,  and  milk  prod- 
ucts had  been  In  short  supply  since  May 
East  Germany  is  unable  to  resume  Imports 
of  foods,  the  paper  added,  because  the  re- 
gime   lacks   goods    to   export   In    payment 

This  public  acknowledgment  of  food  dif- 
ficulties coincided  with  new  attacks  on  the 
West  and  renewal  of  the  threat  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  treaty  by  which.  It  was  said, 
■'the  Western  occupiers'  would  lose  their 
right  to  be   in  Berlin. 

"The  clock  of  the  peace  treaty  is  running 
and  its  hands  cannot  be  stopped."  Paul  Ver- 
ner.  the  head  of  the  local  party  organization, 
said  at  an  East  Berlin  party  gathering 
Walter  Ulbrlcht.  the  East  German  leader  was 
present  at  the  party  conference,  according 
to  AD  N  .  the  official  East  German  press 
agency. 

Herr  Verner.  who  is  an  alternate  member 
of  the  Politburo,  described  West  Berlin  as 
a  "hotbed  of  crises  constantly  carrying  In 
Itself  the  dangers  of  military  clashes."  He 
renewed  Communist  demands  for  the  trans- 
formation of  West  Berlin  Into  a  demilitarized 
free  city. 

"If  the  Western  Powers  stick  to  their  pres- 
ent stand  and  reject  every  sensible  proposal. 
then  the  peace  treaty  will  have  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  those  countries  willing  to  do  so 
The  Western  occupiers  will  then  once  and 
for  all  lose  their  right  to  remain  at  the 
banks  of  the  .Spree  River."  Herr  Verner  de- 
clared. 

Herr  Verner  was  also  reported  by  A.D.N 
to  have  said  that  anyone  who  believed  East 
Germany  would  yield  as  much  as  an  Inch 
on  Its  demands  was  the  victim  of  "false 
speculation." 

His  statements  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  food  shortages  led  observers  to  con- 
clude that  the  Communist  regime  has 
abandoned  Its  plan  to  seek  credits  from  West 
Germany  and  instead  was  preparing  the  East 
Germans  for  new  difficulties. 

According  to  reliable  Western  reports  East 
Germany  has  not  renewed  Its  bid  for  credits 
from   West   Germany   In   trade   talks  here. 

Neues  Deutschland  declared  twice  last  week 
that  East  Germany  was  not  willing  to  let  it- 
self be  'blackmailed"  Into  paying  a  political 
price  for  economic  aid  from  West  Germany. 

There  were  no  reports  today  of  new  escapes 
across  the  Berlin  wall.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  refugees  who  escaped  over  the 
weekend  ranged  from  31  to  45. 

A  young  West  Berliner  conflrmed  that  he 
and  five  friends  had  dug  a  tunnel  to  East 
Berlin  to  get  his  fiance  and  their  4-month- 
old  baby  to  the  West.  The  building  of  the 
Communist  wall  last  August  had  separated 
the  young  couple,  preventing  their  marriage. 

The  West  Berliner.  Peter  Scholz.  who  Is 
20  years  old.  said  the  underground  route 
led  from  the  basement  of  a  restaurant  on 
the  border  to  a  secret  entrance  in  an  East 
Berlin  hotise.  Six  women,  two  men  and 
three  children  crept  through  the  tunnel. 

"The  most  difficult  part  was  to  get  the 
baby  through."  Herr  Scholz  said.  She  was 
given  a  light  sleeping  pill,  placed  in  a  wash 
basin  and  pulled  through  with  a  rope. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
states  that  Cuba  is  in  serious  trouble. 
The  article  states: 

The  food  allotments  are  being  met.  al- 
though it  is  not  unusual  for  certain  foods 
to  arrive  late  at  stores.  Most  Cubans,  how- 
ever, receive  monthly  a  chicken,  five  eggs, 
and  2  ounces  of  butter. 


More  and  more  throughout  the  world 
it  is  becoming  apparent  that  where  com- 
munism goes,  hunger  follows. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hava.na  Is  Eating  bl-t  Not  Too  Well — Ctba 
Meets  Food  .'\ilotments — Lines  at  Sionrs 
Remain 

Havana.  June  13. — No  one  starves  in  Cuba 
these  days.  3  months  after  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  announced  food  rationing,  but  the 
lack  of  choice  makes  shopping  lists  obso- 
lete 

The  food  allotments  are  being  met.  al- 
though it  is  not  unusual  for  certain  foods 
to  arrive  late  at  stores.  Most  Cubans,  how- 
ever, receive  monthly  a  chicken,  five  eggs, 
and  2  ounces  of  butter. 

Other  rations  Include.  In  the  Havana  area. 
2  pounds  of  lard  or  oil,  6  pounds  of  rice,  one 
bar  of  yellow  soap,  one  bar  of  bath  soap,  and 
one  medium-sized  box  of  detergent  a  month 
Beef   is   rationed   at    12   ounces  a   week. 

Although  Premier  Castro  promised  that 
the  new  rationing  system  would  eliminate 
food  lines,  housewives  continue  to  spend 
considerable  time  waiting  for  their  share 
of  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  vegetables. 

A  visit  to  a  grocery  store  showed  that  the 
only  foods  sold  without  a  ration  book  were 
tomato  extract  and  puree,  brown  sugar, 
honey,  bread,  crackers,  salt  and  spices, 
Worcestershire  and  chill  sauces. 

Available  In  other  sections  were  shoe  pol- 
ish. Insecticides,  wax  candles,  light  bulbs, 
rum,  Russian  vodka,  papaya  wine,  hair  curl- 
ers and  minor  household  goods. 

Items  that  were  once  common,  such  as 
lobster,  crab,  and  pork,  were  unavailable 

RESTAURANT  PRICES  HIGH 

Still,  additional  food  can  be  had,  at  a 
price.  Hungry  Havana  residents  can  sit  down 
In  selected  restaurants  and  choose  their  fare 
from  a  small  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
tempting  menu. 

A  meal  may  cost  10  pesos  or  more.  The 
official  rate  of  exchange  puts  the  peso  on  a 
par  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 

A  4-ounce  steak,  when  available,  can  be 
had  for  6  pesos.  Moro  crab,  a  Havana  spe- 
cialty, Is  served  with  mayonnaise  and  two 
olives  for  5  pesos.  Black  bean  soup  Is  1 
peso. 

i:>esplte  the  shortages,  many  residents  are 
experiencing  waistline  problems,  a  fact  some 
physicians  attribute  to  the  high  starch  diet 

The  most  generously  rationed  Items  are 
rice  and  beans.  Eaten  separately  or  mixed, 
these  seem  to  be  the  only  dishes  available 
at  all  times  In  cafeterias  and  lower  priced 
restaurants. 

Sweets  and  pastry,  much-loved  snacks  In 
Cuba,  are  not  rationed  and  are  available  all 
over  Havana.  TTiere  Is  also  no  visible  short- 
age of  bread,  although  its  quality  has  been 
markedly  lower  of  late. 

A  drought  has  cut  dairy  production.  Only 
Infants  or  families  of  more  than  five  mem- 
bers receive  fresh  milk.  In  other  cases  each 
adult  is  entitled  to  six  cans  of  condensed 
milk  every  month. 

REGIME    CITES    NEW    DEMAND 

The  Government  says  rationing  is  neces- 
sary because  more  people  are  earning  higher 
wages  than  ever  before  and  production  has 
not  met  the   Increase   In  demand 

Maj.  Ernesto  Guevera.  Minister  of  Indus- 
try, acknowledged  this  month  that  there 
were  still  250.000  unemployed  persons  in 
Cuba.  But  many  foreign  obeervers  believe 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  Island's  jxjpulation 
now  enjoys  a  somewhat  more  comfortable 
standard  of  living. 
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However,  at  least  250,000  Cubans  have  left 
the  island.  These  comprise  most  of  the  up- 
per and  upper  middle  classes,  which  had  the 
highest  purch.'.slng  power. 

Despite  stern  warnings  from  the  Govern- 
ment, a  black  market  offers  the  well-endowed 
Cuban  Lome  items  his  palate  misses. 

Eggs  are  available  for  as  much  as  15  cents 
each  and  pork  can  be  bought  for  2.50  pesos 
a  pound.  But  buyers  seeking  bootleg  food 
in  rural  areas  run  the  risk  of  being  checked 
by  highway  patrolmen. 

When  the  Havana  resident  ceases  to 
grumble  abo\it  shortages,  he  takes  the  ra- 
tioning in  stride.  In  movie  theaters  scenes 
depicting  actors  feasting  on  mouth-watering 
meals  draw  nervous  giggles.  When  the 
monthly  chicken  seems  scrawny,  the  house- 
wife smilingly  gives  It  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  and  properly  slim  ballet  dancer. 
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WILL  TAX  CUTS  DO  THE  JOB? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  leading  front 
page  article  published  yesterday  stated: 

Most  consumers  say  they'd  save  money, 
hindering   Kennedy   aim. 

This  suggests  that  a  tax  reduction 
might  not  result  in  increased  and  effec- 
tive demand,  or  the  additional  purchas- 
ing its  proponents  argue  it  would. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax     Cm    Impact:     Most     Consumers     Say 

They'd  Save   Money,  Hindering  Kennedy 

Aim — Survey   Shows  Pew  Plan  Big  Pxjs- 

chases  That  Could  Give  Stimulus  to  the 

Economy — More  Spending  on  Travei-? 

Consumers  may  throw  a  monkey  wrench 

Into  the  administration's  plans  for  giving  a 

lift  to  the  economy  by  cutting  income  taxes 

next  year. 

The  idea  behind  the  tax  reduction  pro- 
posal, which  President  Kennedy  last  week 
promised  to  send  to  Congress  this  summer, 
Is  to  Etlmulate  consumer  spending  and 
thereby  inject  new  zip  into  business.  But  of 
several  hundred  people  interviewed  by  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporters  in  a  rcore  of  cities 
around  the  country,  only  a  handful  appear 
to  be  In  a  frame  of  mind  to  go  on  a  spending 
spree  with  the  extra  dollars  a  tax  cut  might 
give  them. 

Most  people  believe  a  tax  cut  would  have 
no  significant  impact  on  their  buying.  Many 
feel  It  would  be  dribbled  away  on  routine 
living  expenses  instead  of  going  toward  ma- 
jor purchases.  Others  say  a  tax  windfall 
would  simply  help  them  pay  off  pretent 
debts.  And  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
people — at  least  half  those  who  had  definite 
ideas  on  where  the  additional  money  would 
go — maintain  they   would  savi  it. 

Says  Margaret  Hughes,  a  sales  clerk  at  the 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.  department  store  in  Bos- 
ton: "I  think  Id  put  any  extra  income  in  the 
bank.  I  don't  suppose  the  President  would 
like  that  very  well,  would  he?" 

Of  those  who  say  they  would  spend  the 
additional  funds,  a  large  proportion  indicate 
travel,  more  nights  out  and  other  recrea- 
tional activities  are  high  on  their  list  of 
wants.  Only  a  smaller  number  say  a  tax 
reduction  would  prompt  them  to  buy  an  ap- 
pliance, auto  or  other  items  In  the  hard 
goods  category. 

WHITE   house  planning 

Though  Congress  will  not  get  around  to 
acting  on  the  administration  tax  cut  pro- 
posal till  next  year.  President  Kennedy  said 
he  would  ask  that  the  across-the-board  re- 


ductions In  Individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  be  renroactive  to  January  1,  1963.  The 
White  Houiie  is  said  to  have  reached  no  final 
decisions  on  the  size  of  the  cuts  It  will  seek 
But  some  oflaclals  are  talking  of  net  tax  re- 
ductions of  as  much  as  $6  billion  a  year. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  high- 
est individual  income  tax  rate  be  slashed 
from  the  piresent  91  to  65  percent  and  that 
the  lowest  rate  be  reduced  from  20  to  15  per- 
cent. 

If  the  final  proposal  turns  out  to  be 
roughly  In  line  with  these  suggestions,  which 
would  me:in  tax  cuts  of  about  25  percent 
for  most  people,  here's  what  the  meiisure 
would  do  In  two  hypothetical  ca.-es: 

A  married  man  with  two  children  earns  an 
annual  salary  of  $10,000  and  claims  a  fl;it 
deduction  of  $1,000  on  a  return  filed  Jointly 
with  his  wife.  He  now  pays  $1,372  In  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  With  a  25  percent  tax 
reduction,  he  would  pry  $343   less. 

A  married  m.tn  has  taxable  income  of 
$100,000  a  year,  after  allowing  for  depend- 
ency exeniptlons  and  Itemized  deductions 
At  present  he  owes  Federal  inc'  me  taxes  of 
$53,640.  A  25  percent  cut  would  save  him 
»13.410. 

Though  the  man  in  the  latter  example 
could  put  a  couple  of  new  C.idlllacs  In  the 
g-irage  with  his  tix  saving,  the  feeling  Is 
wlderpread  among  rank-and-file  wage  earn- 
ers that  tax  cuts  of  the  size  now  being  talked 
about  wouldn't  be  sufficient  to  cause  them  to 
make  important  purchases  they  wouldn't 
have  made  otherwise. 

A    COVTLE    OF   EXTRA    DOI  I.ARS 

"It  would  probably  mean  we'd  have  a 
couple  of  sxtra  dollars  a  week  that  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  food  and  houiiekeeplng 
expenses."  comments  Mrs.  Rus.'-ell  White, 
young  housewife  In  P.V'^adena.  Calif.  Wll- 
llini  P.  Cunr.a:'!e,  a  Phi":idc  Ip'u.i  offl 'c  r~u  p- 
ment  salesman,  says  if  he  received  all  his 
tax  saving  for  a  year  In  a  lump  sum.  he'd 
probably  spend  it  for  an  appli-ince  or  sjme 
other  substantial  purchase^  But  with  the 
money  co.nilng  In  weekly  installments.  "It 
will  probably  be  spent  on  bills  I  already 
have." 

Some  savlngr-m'-idrd  con-<-umrrs  .-ire  moti- 
vated by  uncertainty  about  the  course  of  the 
connmy  and  a  derire  to  have  a  cash  rcr^rve 
for  bad  times.  "I'd  fare  anv  tax  reduction 
for  a  rainy  day,"  eays  Ruth  Dubuque,  a  San 
Francisco  recretary.  But  mopt  appear  t> 
be  putting  money  aside  to  mmt  burdensome 
future  family  ex'icnser. 

"I  would  handle  it  like  I  didn't  even  f'et 
It."  declares  Pct^r  Kat-fanas,  a  Pittsburgh 
sales  engineer  "I'd  nut  anything  I  get  ri^ht 
into  the  bank  toward  the  education  of  my 
two  kids." 

SURFErrEO  CONSUMERS 

In  still  another  category  are  savers  who 
feel  no  pressing  need  for  such  things  as 
appliances  and  cars.  "I  have  Ju.i^t  about 
everything  I  need."  says  Charles  Burley  who 
runs  a  meat  market  In  Boston.  "Chances 
are  that  a  tax  cut  would  mean  I'll  put  that 
much  more  in  the  bank." 

In  the  fairly  sizable  ^roup  which  would 
spend  the  money  from  a  tax  cut  on  recrea- 
tion is  Lon  Estes,  a  New  Mexico  schoolteach- 
er. "I'd  probably  enjoy  a  few  more  recrea- 
tional activities — golf,  boating:,  and  skiing," 
says  Mr   Estes. 

A  Cleveland  social  worker  says  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  If  he  received  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  extra  would  be  to  treat  his 
wife  to  a  "long  overdue  vacation." 

A  number  of  people  who  say  they  would 
spend  their  tax  savings  promptly  mention 
home  Improvements  as  a  likely  use  for  the 
funds. 

Henry  A.  Compton,  owner  of  a  bill  collec- 
tion agency  In  Glendale,  Calif.,  Is  one  of  the 
few  consumers  interviewed  who  feel  a  tax 
reduction  would  spur  them  to  step  up  spend- 
ing  on  hard  goods.     "I  need  a  new  stove. 


a  new  refrigerator,  and  a  new  car,"  reports 
Mr  Compton.  He's  reluctant  to  buy  on  time, 
but  suggests  that  a  tax  cut  might  enable 
him  to  pay  cash  for  at  least  some  of  the 
items,  "so  I'd  probably  get  them  sr  uner  than 
I  would  the  way  things  look  now." 


ZEIDLER  CALLS  FOR  INTENSIVE 
STUDY  TO  HELP  PREVENT  WAR 

TJr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tl.e 
former  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Frank  P. 
Zcidler.  dtlivered  an  outstanding  Me- 
morial Day  addres.s,  on  May  30  in  riil- 
waukec.  He  urged  that  a  drive  be  made 
to  cstablisli,  as  the  former  mayor  saiJ, 
"a  now  kind  of  memorial  for  tlicse  hon- 
ored dead  and  for  all  tlic  vclerans  of  our 
national  ellort  to  survive.     He  added: 

As  a  permanent  memorial  tribute  to  them, 
we  sluiuld  establish  In  our  great  universities 
in  th;s  city,  whether  under  public  or  private 
endowment  a  new  Institute  for  advanced 
sociological  rcsca  ch.  The  purp  ise  of  such 
an  Institute  would  be  to  study  the  origins 
if  human  conduct  and  the  d.sordcrs  of 
liuman  society  in  order  to  reduce  and  les.<-en 
the  possib.llty  of  mortal  conflicts  between 
people  and  nations  In  the  future. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  suggestion 
that  the  former  mayor  of  Milwaukee  has 
made.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dr  Joiias  Salk  is  the  head  of  a  founda- 
tion which  intends  to  make  studies  in 
the  same  field,  from  the  standpoint  of 
tiie  biological  and  behavioral  scien-^es. 

It  is  my  thou.qht  that  Con!?ress  should 
give  .'irrious  Cinsideration  to  Federal  ac- 
tion to  encourage  and  assist  this  kind 
of  construcUve  and  positive  approach 
toward  discovering  the  basic  causes  of 
war  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
former  mayor's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Ther;"  bems  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon  Frank  P  Zeidi.er,  Me- 
morial Day  Services.  Wood.  Wis  May 
30. 1962 

We  are  gathered  to  remember  In  public 
services  those  individuals  who  have  made 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  to  preserve  the 
life  of  this  Nation.  We  now  remember  in 
public  recognition  the  Individual  persons 
whom  we  often  think  about  In  our  prl.ate 
thoughts  and  memories.  By  this  annual 
observance  we  hope  to  keep  ever  fresh  the 
memory  of  those  who  lived  as  we  do  now, 
who  walked  among  us.  who  took  counsel 
with  us.  and  who,  in  the  inexplicable  work- 
ings of  human  society,  died  that  our  Na- 
tional Government  might  continue  to  exist. 

Time,  however,  also  takes  Its  toll  from 
among  the  living.  While  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  remember  those  who  died  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation,  the  mere  passage  of  time 
has  made  the  record  of  who  they  are  ever 
more  fragmentary.  We  endeavor  to  preser.e 
this  history  In  our  communities  by  edifices 
and  monuments,  but  in  this  elementary  type 
of  memorial  we  often  fall  to  achieve  some- 
thing of  lasting  worth.  We  even  fall  to  pre- 
serve the  written  record  and  documents  of 
the  lists  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  Nation's  struggles. 

As  a  citizen  of  this  community,  I  note 
with  satisfaction  that  there  Is  a  commemo- 
rative plaque  of  the  dead  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  war  to  be  found 
at  the  art  center,  but  the  principal  monu- 
ment to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
First  World  War  is  a  fiagpole  at  North  2d 
and  Wells  Streets. 


Perhaps  more  serious  than  this  Inadequate 
commemoration  of  the  dead  Is  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  those  who  have  thus  lost  their 
lives  In  Milwaukee  County  Is  fragmentary, 
Incomplete,  and  inadequate  for  all  the  wars. 
In  si-nie  research  done  for  me  by  members 
of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  staff.  It  was 
rcve.iled  that  the  ln:'ormation  available  to 
this  library  on  war  c  isualties  in  Milwaukee 
County  residents  is  inadequate  and  frag- 
mentary for  all  the  w,ir8,  beginning  with  the 
Civil  War. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  lack  of  properly 
compiled  lists  and  records  will  be  promptly 
remedied  by  civic  organizations  supporting 
the  necessary  scholars  to  make  an  adequnte 
compilation  and  to  publish  an  adequate  rec- 
ord of  this  type. 

We  sho'ild  note  on  this  occasion  too.  that 
tl  e  priKcss  of  lives  being  cl.iimcd  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nation  has  not  ceased.  There 
are  now  millions  of  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation  under  mllltar?  discipline,  and  among 
these  there  are  daily  casualties,  which  are 
the  price  of  our  national  protection  These 
Citizens,  too,  we  should  honor  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

How  best  then  shall  we  remember  the 
heroic  dead?  As  we  think  of  the  individuals 
that  we  have  known  In  our  lifetime  who  have 
made  the  sacrifice,  w?  kn-  w  that  they  would 
find  such  public  observances  as  this  at  Wood 
well  pleasing,  for  they  them«^elves  partici- 
pated In  such  ceremonies  But  for  us.  the 
living,  we  should  not  be  content  merely  with 
commemorative  cerenonies  once  or  twice  a 
year  Neither  should  the  further  and  re- 
quired effort  by  us  to  pr-rvide  su  t^ble  memo- 
rial edifices  for  them  where  lacking  be  con- 
sidered enough.  We  must  have  a  memorial 
in  the  way  of  a  livng  and  continuing  ac- 
tivity that  will  result  In  the  le.'-sened  possi- 
bility of  future  conillcts  and  that  will  lead 
to  greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
human  life,  hum.m  go  :!•=  a"'I  hum m  as- 
pirations in  conformity  with  the  will  of  our 
Creator. 

On  the  occasion  cf  this  Memorial  Day  of 
1962.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropri- 
ate than  for  the  citizens  of  our  community 
to  establish  a  new  kind  of  memorial  for 
these  honored  dead  and  for  all  the  veterans 
of  our  national  effoit  to  survive  As  a  per- 
m  ment  memorial  tribute  to  them,  we  should 
establish  In  our  g:r'?at  universities  In  this 
city,  whether  under  public  and  private  en- 
dowment a  new  Inst  tute  for  advanced  socio- 
logical research.  The  purpose  of  such  an  in- 
stitute would  be  t3  study  the  origins  of 
human  conduct  and  the  disorders  of  human 
society  In  order  to  reduce  and  lessen  the 
pos.sibility  of  mortal  conflicts  between  people 
and  nations  In  the  ft.ture. 

It  is  not  enough  on  this  occasion  to  mourn, 
aa  we  have  done  In  the  past,  our  looses.  It 
should  be  our  resolve  here  to  reduce  the 
chance  and  prospect  of  even  greater  losses  of 
our  human  resource;  in  the  future.  We  can 
best  achieve  this  end  by  systrmatlc,  scien- 
tific and  even  prayirful  study  into  the  na- 
ture of  human  conduct  and  human  society, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  remedy  the  diseases  of 
social  origin  even  au.  we  remedy  the  diseases 
cf  physical  origin  Ir  cur  great  veterans  hos- 
pitals as  we  are  getting  at  every  moment  on 
this  very  ground  bj  the  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Ferrari. 

As  scholars  look  back  on  the  history  of  our 
pi.st  conflicts  which  costs  the  Nation  Its 
finest  human  stock  as  well  as  its  treasure, 
tiiey  b?come  aware  of  crucial  .actions  which 
might  have  been  tiken  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  conflicts.  Even  today  the 
scientific  study  of  the  origins  of  conduct 
among  our  professed  enemies  can  lead  to  our 
reducing  their  threats  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  social,  (tsychologlcal  and  moral 
forces  on  their  societies.  In  fact  such  action 
la  as  necessary  for  cur  survival  as  Is  military 
preparation. 
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Let  therefore  this  day  of  mourning  be  not 
one  of  vain  lament.  Let  it.  Instead  be  a  day 
of  resolve.  We  shall  work  to  preserve  the 
peace.  We  shall  pledge  that  the  best  talents 
and  best  minds  of  our  society  shall  study 
the  disorders  of  human  society  with  a  view 
of  prevention  of  further  loss  of  human  life 
when  nations  settle  their  differences. 

In  this  way  we  shall  retain  our  leadership 
and  constructively  serve  mankind,  even  those 
inside  of  the  nations  who  have  professed 
their  animosity.  Our  sacrifices  in  this  ef- 
fuii  Will  prjve  pleasing  to  our  God  and 
Creator. 


BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION  OB- 
SERVES 60TH  BIRTHDAY— SIXTY 
YEARS     OF     PROGRESS     IN     THE 

WEST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prcfident. 
one  of  the  things  our  country  needs  is  a 
full  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
water  resources  development  task  be- 
fore it  and  a  dedication  to  advance  plan- 
ninf?  on  projects  essential  to  national 
progress.  On  Sunday,  June  17,  1962, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  ob- 
serve its  60th  anniversary.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  projects  in  every 
Western  State  and  is  deserving  of  high- 
e.st  recognition  for  its  efforts. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  E  Sturrock,  general  manager  of 
water  conservation  of  Texas,  in  which 
he  said  in  part: 

In  our  own  St.te  of  Texas,  energetic  ef- 
forts will  be  required  to  meet  the  rapidiy 
mounting  demands  for  irrigation,  municipal, 
and  industrial  water  resulting  from  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  State  In  recent  years. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  now  under 
construction  in  Tex^s  Include  the  Canadian 
River  project  on  the  High  Plains  and  the 
San  Angelo  project.  Rehabilitation  projects 
include  the  La  Feria,  Mercedes,  and  El  Paso 
water  districts  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Re- 
habilitation projects  under  the  Federal 
Small  ProjecU  Act  Include  the  Harlingen 
and  Donna  water  districts  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  The  Columbus  Bend  project 
on  the  Colorado  River  Is  now  before  Con- 
gress for  authorization.  The  Bureau's  com- 
prehensive Texas  Basins  project  for  meet- 
ing Texas'  long-range  water  needs  will  soon 
be  before  the  Congress.  Another  potential 
project  of  major  Importance  to  the  State 
Is  the  Valley  Gravity  project  In  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  Realization  of  the 
multipurpose  benefits  of  these  projects  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  State  of  Texas  and 
their  implementation  will  require  the 
united  support  of  our  friends  throughout 
the  West,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Reclamation  Celebrates  Its  60th 
Birthday,"  from  Texas  Water,  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Texas  Water  Con- 
servation Association  of  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Rkclamatxon  CiXE^ATis  ITS  60th  Birthday 

On  June  17.  1962,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  celebrates  its  60th  birthday. 

The  Bureau  was  established  by  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  June  17.  1902,  under  the 
administration  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  has  been  a  significant  force  over 
the  past  six  decades  In  the  development 
of  the  17  Western  States.  The  Reclamation 
Act  originated  In  the  vision  and  vigor  of  a 
President  who  saw  clearly  the  need  to  use 
the  waters  of  these  States  more  effectively 


to  support  their  settlement  and  economic 
growth  and  who  was  determined  that  their 
need  would  be  met. 

Some  preliminary  effort  had  been  made  to 
assist  early  western  settlement  by  the  Desert 
Land  Acts  of  1877  and  1891  and  the  Carey  Act 
of  1894.  None  of  these,  however,  provided 
the  means  for  UiTge-scale  Federal  invest- 
ments, which  were  necessary  to  bring  water 
to  the  land  and  cities  In  an  orderly  aiid 
organlaed  manner 

Early  reclamation  projects  were  primarily 
for  irrigation  development.  In  keeping  with 
the  times  and  the  more  complicated  func- 
tions water  now  serves,  reclamation  projects 
become  multiple-purpose  in  concept,  em- 
bracing not  only  irrigation  but  municipal 
and  industrial  wr.ter  supplies,  hydro-elec- 
trical power,  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  recreation,  and  other  purposes 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  projects 
In  every  Western  State.  Throughout  the 
V,"est,  the  Bureau  has  developed  over  100 
major  water  supply  projects  that,  in  many 
areas,  are  the  bulwark  of  the  economy  they 
serve. 

Some  notable  engineering  achie\ements 
are  represented  by  reclamation  develop- 
ments including  such  structures  as  Hoover, 
Grand  Coulee,  Frlant,  Shasta.  Marshall 
Ford  (Mansfield),  Elephant  Butte,  and 
Hungry  Horse  Dams.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pioneered 
the  modern-day  mass-concrete  dam  of  g-eai 
size.  Hoover  Dam  In  many  ways  served  as 
a  v».rt  re.isearch  project  on  problems  then 
unexplored  with  resp>ect  to  construction  of 
great  diins  v.ith  mass  concrete. 

In  1955  Hoover  Dam  was  chosen  by  the 
y>nierican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  one 
of  t'-iC  se- en  modern  engineering  wonders 
of  the  world.  Also  chosen  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  one  cf  the 
seven  mccic-n  engineering  wonders,  was  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  on  the  Columbia 
River,  of  which  the  key  structure  Is  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

Tliroughout  the  Western  States,  Bureau 
pr  ijects  serve  8  million  acres  cf  irrigi-t.on. 
whose  crop  values  last  year  exceeded  $1 
billion.  Last  year,  200  cities  and  major 
Industrial  centers  were  supplied  consequent 
portions  of  their  water  needs.  Currently, 
42  powerplants  constructed  in  connection 
with  reclamation  projects  have  a  name-plate 
capacity  of  5.2  million  kilowatts.  In  1961, 
26  million  visitors  took  advantage  of  the 
recreational  opportunities  provided  by  rec- 
lamation reservoirs. 

The  Bureau  has  always  strongly  supported 
the  principle  of  relmbursablUty  on  the  con- 
viction that  it  safeguards  the  Federal  invest- 
ment In  water  resotnce  developments  and 
provides  a  sound  and  equitable  basis  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  cooperation  In  develop- 
ment of  western  water  resources  In  this 
regard,  the  reclamation  program  occurs  in 
the  circumstance  that  92  percent  of  its  cost 
Is  reimbursable.  No  other  Federal  program 
dealing  with  water  conservation  and  develop- 
ment approaches  this  level  of  repayment  of 
the  Federal  Investment.  On  Its  60th  birth- 
day, approximately  $4  bmion  will  have  been 
Invested  In  western  reclamation  projects. 

The  first  reclamation  project  serving 
Texas — the  Rio  Grande  project — was  started 
in  1905.  It  is  serving  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
today.  Th"  project  has  been  an  outttanding 
financial  success  and  is  a  fundamental  factor 
in  the  economy  of  the  El  Paso  area.  In  the 
mldthirtles  the  Bureau  designed  and  suncr- 
vlsed  construction  of  Marshall  Ford  Dam 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  and 
rebuilt  portions  of  the  Balmorhea  irrigation 
system  near  Pecos. 

Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
approximately  »152  mUllon  of  works  under 
construction  throughout  Texas.  Including 
the  San  Angelo  and  the  Canadian  River 
projects — both  multiple  purpose — and  sev- 
eral   irrigation    projects    In    the    lower    Rio 
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Orande  Valley.  The  Colvimbiis  Bend  project, 
also  multiple  p\irpoae,  designed  by  the  Bu- 
reau tor  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority. 
iB  now  before  the  Congress  for  authorization 
for  oonstructlon. 

Projects  now  In  design  status  and  being 
readied  for  the  Congress  Include  the  Cuero 
project  on  the  Guadalupe  River  and  the 
Palmetto  Bend  project  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navidad  Rivers  in  Jackson  County.  Both 
are  multiple  purpose  with  the  basic  aim  of 
providing  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies  of  substantial  magnitude.  Also  in 
design  stage  is  the  Valley  Gravity  Canal, 
which  will  divert  the  American  share  of 
Rio  Grande  water  from  the  river  and  make 
direct  water  delivery  to  all  valley  cities  and 
Irrigation  districts. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  at  the  request  of 
the  Congress,  the  Austin  office  of  the  Bureau 
has  made  an  exhaustive  series  of  studies  of 
the  overall  Texas  water  problem  to  determine 
the  probable  scope  of  future  Federal  water 
programs  In  the  State  and  their  national 
economic  Impact.  Data  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  in  this  regard  were  given  to  the  U.S. 
Study  Commission-Texas  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  were  incorporated  In  the  report 
of  that  Conunisslon.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Texas  Water  Commission,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  B\ireau  helped  apportion  the  over- 
all project  reconunendatlons  of  the  study 
commission  as  between  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  The  Bureau  will  report  to  the 
Congress  on  its  portion  of  the  contemplated 
program  in  1964. 

Overall  activities,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, project  construction,  and  project  In- 
vestigations for  Texas  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureaus  region  5.  The 
regional  headquarters  are  at  Amarillo: 
Leon  W.  HlU  Is  regional  director.  Region 
5  embraces  all  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
major  portions  of  Kansas.  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico.  Reclamation  project  Investi- 
gations In  Texas  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  area  office  In  Austin. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  served 
tho  West  and  the  Nation  well.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  its  60th  anniversary  be  recog- 
nized. This  will  be  done  by  various  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  throughout 
the  following  year. 

The  Texas  Water  Conservation  Associa- 
tion congratulates  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  nature  of  Its  effort  in  Texas. 
The  association  extends  its  congratulations 
first,  because  of  the  full  cooperation  It  has 
offer«d  every  level  of  gov«riunent  as  w«ll 
as  the  public  In  Texas,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  Bureau,  recognizing  that  Texas 
land  and  water  law  diverges  considerably 
from  that  of  other  Western  States,  has 
adopted  Its  policies  and  programs  to  the 
special   requirements   of   the   State. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  on  June  17,  1902,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  established.  One  of  the  first 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  the  Rio  Orande  proj- 
ect of  1905,  under  which  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam  was  constructed,  which  gave 
the  city  of  El  Paso  its  first  water  sup- 
ply. That  city  has  become  the  fifth 
largest  city  in  Texas,  and  the  largest 
city  along  the  United  States-Mexican 
boundary  on  the  United  States  side.  It 
grew  out  of  what  reclamation  did.  Rec- 
lamation has  done  similar  things  for 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  West  really  began  to  grow  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. We  have  had  60  years  of  prog- 
ress under  that  Bureau. 


INVESTIGATION  EXPANDED  IN 
SLANTED  OIL  DRILLING  IN  EAST 
TEXAS  OILFIELD— DEVICES  FOR 
OIL  THEFT  NOTED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  expanding  investigation  in- 
to slanted  oil  well  drilling  in  the  east 
Texas  oilfield,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  of  the  Associated  Press  from  the 
Abilene,  Tex.,  Reporter-News  of  Wednes- 
day, June  13,  1962.  written  by  Bob 
Rooker. 

The  article  points  out  .some  of  the 
difficulties  of  going  in  and  finding  out 
whether  a  well  has  been  drilled  crooked 
or  slanted  down  under  someone  else's 
land  in  order  to  steal  oil. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  minute  and  a  half 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      I  yield 

Mr.  GrORE.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend or  is  there  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  drilline  has  been  done 
deliberately  at  an  angle'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  on  3  separate  days  this  week, 
that  under  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  the 
Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction 
Where  the  well  is  deliberately  slanted, 
illegal  oil  is  produced — "hot"  oil,  in  com- 
mon parlance — and  under  the  Connally 
Act  of  1935,  the  Federal  Government  has 
jurisdiction  to  step  in  and  stop  it,  be- 
cause that  oil  cannot  be  shipped  across 
State  lines  or  international  boundaries 
without  violating  Federal  law 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  article,  the 
lowest  estimate  of  the  amount  of  oil 
which  has  been  illegally  produced  is  $10 
million  worth  a  year.  The  estimate  ac- 
cording to  last  Sunday's  Dallas  Times 
Herald  is  that  $72  million  worth  of  stolen 
oil  has  been  produced.  This  is  a  monu- 
mental scandal  and  fraud. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  hardly  comparable, 
then,  to  the  reprehensible  act,  prevalent 
in  pioneer  days,  of  milking  one's  neigh- 
bor's cow  through  a  crack  in  the  fence, 
is  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  might  be 
comparable  to  that,  but  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive scale. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  stolen  oil  has  more 
value. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  has  more 
value.  Since  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  raised  the  question,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  some  of  the  devices  used 
One  of  the  devices  used  for  producing 
oil  illegally  is  to  hook  up  several  low- 
producing  or  nonproductive  wells  to  an 
illegally  slanted  well.  If  there  are  two 
or  three  played-out  wells,  wells  which 
do  not  produce  oil  any  more,  which  can 
be  hooked  up  with  a  well  having  a  quota. 
those  wells  can  be  made  to  appear  to 
produce.  Several  nonproductive  wells 
are  hooked  to  a  producing  well  to  make 


it  appear  that  oil  is  coming  from  all  of 
them.  Pumps  are  connected  to  wells 
which  are  not  producing,  and  the  quota 
for,  say.  four  wells,  is  filled  by  taking  oil 
from  someone  else's  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  Pour  pumps  are  pump- 
ing oil  from  a  well  that  belongs  to  a 
neighbor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Yes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Texai  has  expired. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
be  extended  for  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
di-rcd 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  one  lease,  it 
\va.->  found  by  an  investigator  that  a  maze 
of  buried  plastic  pipe  was  connected  to  a 
buried  electric  switch  which  turned  on 
and  started  oil  flowing  from  dummy  wells 
when  someone  kicked  a  rock  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Plastic  pipe  was 
u.sed  because  investigators  could  not  find 
it  with  mine  detectors,  as  would  be  the 
ca.se  if  metal  pipe  were  used.  Those  who 
diverted  the  oil  knew  of  the  use  of  mine 
detectoi-s;  that  was  why  they  used  plastic 
pipe. 

A  railroad  commissioner,  in  a  separate 
survey,  said: 

It's  like  going  into  someone  else's  kitchen 
to  bake  a  cake.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to 
find  out  Just  where  the  salt  and  sugar  and 
flour  lire 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent •^hat  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
thi.s  i)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Probe  Extended  on  Slantxd  Holcs 
(By  Bob  Rooker) 

Austin.  Tkx — The  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
missiuu  extended  for  30  days  Tuesday  Its 
i>rder  forbidding  operators  In  the  East  Texiis 
oUneld  to  plug  their  wells  and  thua  inter- 
fere with  the  massive  oil-steaUng  probe. 

The  commission's  original  15-day  order 
would  have  expired  this  week.  It  was  ex- 
tended at  the  request  of  the  attorney  gen- 
erul's  office  which  has  hired  private  crews 
to  survey  ausf>ected  wells. 

TC\«  action  came  after  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Houghton  Brownlee  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  that  the  first  round  of  surveys 
to  find  crooked  wells  in  the  rich  field  might 
not  be  completed  by  the  tentative  deadline 
of   Saturday. 

Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  said  orig- 
inally that  he  hoped  the  first  round  of  di- 
rectional surveys  In  the  field  would  be  fin- 
ished this  week. 

However.  Brownlee  said  Tuesday,  "It's  not 
going  as  fast  as  we  originally  thought.  We 
might  finish  by  the  end  of  the  week,  but  ;t 
lcK)ks  doubtful  now." 

Railroad  Commission  Chairman  W.  J. 
Murray  said  recently  that  the  surveys  were 
going  slower  than  planned  because  of  un- 
famlllarlty  with  some  of  the  well  hookups. 

"It's  like  going  Into  someone  else's  kitchen 
to  bake  a  cake,"  he  said  "It  takes  a  little 
longer  to  find  out  Just  where  the  salt  and 
sugar  and  flour  are." 

The  private  crews  hired  by  the  State  to 
do  the  directional  surveys  completed  num- 
ber 21  Monday  and  scheduled  6  more  for 
Tuesday.  Wilson  said  that  directional  sur- 
veys are  not  being  done  unless  Inclination 
surveys  first  .show  that  a  well  has  been  Ille- 


gally deviated— slanted  or  curved — to  siphon 
oil  from  nearby  leases. 

Tlie  relatively  quick  and  inexpensive  in- 
clination surveys  by  the  railroad  commission 
sliuw  If  a  well  Is  Illegally  deviated.  How- 
ever, the  more  time-consuming  and  costly — 
about  $800  -directional  surveys  must  then 
be  run  to  find  out  exactly  how  much  slant 
ti^.ere  is. 

Br  r.viilee  said  that  l!ivostlgator.s  are  run- 
ning Into  elaborate  devices  to  disguise  llle- 
g.il  operations  In  the  field. 

One  of  the  devices  he  said.  Is  to  hook  up 
several  low-producing  or  non-productive 
wells  to  an  illegally  slanted  well  and  make 
It  .appear  that  oil  Is  coming  from  all  of 
them. 

On  one  lease.  Brownlee  said,  an  Investl- 
g.itor  found  a  maze  of  burled  plastic  pipe 
connected  to  a  buried  electric  switch  which 
turned  on  and  started  oil  flowing  from  dum- 
my wells  when  someone  kicked  a  rock  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  ground. 

The  plastic  pipe  was  used  Instead  of  metal 
pipe,  he  said,  so  th.it  invcstig.itors  could  not 
find  It  with  mine  detect<r>rs. 

Along  with  the  attorney  general's  office 
and  comml.ssinn.  probers  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  and  Federal  Pe- 
troleum Board  arc  cooperating  In  the  Inves- 
tigation. 

E.stiniates  have  ranged  fn>m  $10  million 
to  $72  million  a  yeiir  on  the  amount  of  "hot 
oil"  pumped  through  Ilk  gal  wells  In  the 
field. 

The  attorney  gener.il's  office  has  obtained 
court  orders  prohibiting  operators  on  28 
leases  from  interfering  with  the  Investiga- 
tion. Also,  the  commission  has  Issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  plugging  of  wells  to 
keep  the  crew.s  from  making  their  surveys 

About  50  Texas  Rangers  and  highway  pa- 
trolmen are  standing  duty  In  shifu  to  back 
up  the  court  and  commifslon  orders. 


US.  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Walter 
Winchell  has  written  an  article  entitled 
"Of  Men.  Women,  and  War."  which  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Mirror  of 
Tuesday.  May  22.  1962.  In  the  article 
he  refers  to  the  action  now  being  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  southeast  Aala, 
and  says  Uiat  the  men  of  the  Flying 
Tigers-14th  Air  Force  might  well  ask. 
"Is  this  action  necessary?" 

Then  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  words 
of  Ocn.  Claire  Chcnnault.  who  led  Amer- 
ican fliers  in  China  in  World  War  n. 
with  respect  to  Uic  threat  of  Communist 
China.  General  Chennault  said,  many 
years  ago: 

A  complete  Communl.^t  victory  In  China 
win  channelize  the  undercurrents  of  na- 
tive unrest  already  swirling  through  Burma. 
India,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia  into  another 
rl-'Jlng  tide  of  Con\munI«!t  victories.  The 
ring  of  Red  bases  can  be  stretched  from 
Siberia  to  Saigon.  Then  the  stage  will  be 
set  for  the  explosion  of  world  war  III. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article,  which  de- 
velops General  Chennault's  thesis,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.';  follows: 

Or   Men,   Women,    and   War 

(By  Walter  Winchell) 
It  w.\s  Valley  Forge  In  the  steanaing  Asiatic 
Jungles  20  years  ago,  and  the  fighting  Amer- 
icans who  survived  the  deadly  malarial  mos- 
quitoes, the  Jap  bullets  and  the  Pentagon 
bungling   are   meeting   in   Washington   this 


week.  The  Flying  Tigers- 14th  Air  Force 
gathering  has  the  deepest  and  most  painful 
historic  significance.  Significant  because  for 
all  practical  purposes  another  country.  Laos, 
Is  lost.  Significant,  because  the  7th  Fleet 
is  under  battle  orders  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  American  troops  and  marines 
are  landing  In  Thailand  The  men  of  the 
Flying  Tigers- 14th  Air  Force  might  well  ask, 
"Is  this  action  necessary?"  Because,  had  the 
advice  of  their  great  leader,  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault.  been  taken,  we  would  not  have 
had  to  flpht  the  Korean  war.  China  would 
be  free  and  the  Marines  wouldn't  be  at  24- 
hour  battle  stations. 

Genera!  Chennault's  warnlne  to  Waphlne- 
ton  (written  Immediately  after  the  war)  Is 
more  than  fateful  prophecy.  It  was  then, 
and  It  Is  now.  the  handwritmg  on  the  wall. 
General  Chennault  said:  "A  complete  Com- 
munist victory  in  China  will  channelize  the 
undercurrents  of  native  unrest  already 
swirling  through  Burma.  India.  Malaya,  and 
Indonesia  Into  another  rising  tide  of  Com- 
munist victories.  The  ring  of  Red  bases  can 
be  stretched  from  Siberia  to  Saieon  The.M 
the  stage  will  be  set  for  the  explosion  of 
world  war  III." 

General  Chennault's  advice  was  not  only 
lenored:  he  was  pilloried  as  no  m^n  since 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  for  stating  the  truth 
TxJay  the  very  chain  of  R^d  basrs  h--  pre- 
dicted are  operational.  Today  American 
f  rcep  arc  in  the  field,  trying  to  stem  the  Red 
tide.  Wliy?  Because  the  eggheads  of  Wash- 
ington fTOOO  miles  from  the  nctl^ii'  kept 
Ins'stlng  that  the  huge  Chinese  Red  route 
armies  were  "agrarian  reformers."  And  did 
the  "agrarian  reformers"  ask  for  plows  and 
tractors?  No.  thev  wanted  the  whole  cap- 
tured arsenal  of  the  Japanese.  Enough,  In 
fact,  to  conquer  China,  and  our  dunderheads 
ga-.c  it  to  them.  For  hi£  public  service  Gen- 
eral Chennault  was  subj-i-ctcd  to  one  of  the 
most  brutal  Red  propaganda  attacks  In 
American  hlstorv  Th!.?  rep'^rter  remembers 
It  well  because  It  was  a  tossup  whether  he 
or  hLs  friend  General  Chenmult.  was  target 
No.  1  of  the  "Red  paper  machine."  For  back- 
ing General  Chennault's  warnlne;.  for  stating 
that  our  country  would  face  51  Pearl  Har- 
bors, for  declaring  18  months  In  advance 
the  exact  week  the  Reds  would  unveil  their 
atomic  bomb,  this  writer  was  called  Irre- 
sponsible by  an  American  President,  hysteri- 
cal by  two  Secretaries  of  State  and  a  war- 
monger by  the  Red  dui>e«  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  early  a«  November  IMl  General  Chen- 
nault reported  to  Washington  (and  this 
newsman  reported  to  the  Nation)  that 
heaviest  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  were 
proceeding  south  under  forced  draft  and 
in  battle  formation — Jxist  1  week  before  Pearl 
Harbor  And  what  were  we  called?  Alarm- 
ists. In  any  event,  the  present  world  map 
tells  the  story  and  so  does  a  magnificent  new 
book  on  the  stands  this  week:  "A  Thousand 
Springs,"  by  Anna  Chennault. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Gen.  Claire  Chen- 
nault. hU  Flying  Tigers,  and  his  14th  Air 
Force  won  an  epic  war  in  Asia.  General 
Chennault  won  not  only  a  war,  he  won  the 
heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  China.  For  the  general,  their 
romance  was  a  tremendous  harmony  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  with  September 
Song  In  counterpoint,  but  the  very  real 
percussion  Instruments  were  the  snarc-drimi 
machineguns.  the  crackling  conflagrations 
of  burning  cities,  and  the  bass  of  enemy 
blockbusters. 

For  his  young  wife  It  w.as  a  snatched  mel- 
ody, a  few  bars  of  music  In  a  Chinese  garden, 
a  few  blissful  hours  In  parenthesis  In  the 
chapter  of  daily  war,  each  all  the  more  pre- 
cious because  both  knew  each  parting  might 
be  the  last.  •  •  •  But  love  Is  sacrifice,  and 
every  soldier's  wife  knows  she  must  sacrifice 
her  heart  to  her  husband  and  his  rank.  She 
U    first   among    women    but    second    to  his 


command  In  line  of  duty  the  men  who 
enuust  him  with  their  lives  come  even  be- 
fore the  woman  who  trusts  him  with  her 
heart  General  Chennault  never  failed 
either  trust.  Mrs.  Chennault  understood 
this.  To  paraphrase,  he  could  not  have 
loved  htr  half  as  much  had  he  not  loved  his 
c:iuse  and  his  command  more.  She  adopted 
not  only  his  loves  but  his  country.  She  and 
her  daughters  are  American  citizens.  'A 
Thousand  Si  rlncs"  she  calls  her  book:  It  Is 
talven  from  a  Chinese  love  poem.  But  the 
title  suegests  the  condition  of  Its  readers' 
eyes  after  reading  It:  for  a  grander,  sadder, 
britrhter  story  has  yet  to  come  out  of  the 
w.-r. 

It's  a  \\oman's  story,  but  what  gives  It  a 
m-iU's  punch  is  that  Anna  Chennault  Is  a 
firrt-cl'fs  reporter  She  captures  the  tense- 
i.f.'^s  f  the  command  headquarters,  the  top- 
level  acticn  nnd  underneath  the  tremendous 
surging  strength  of  the  Chinese  people  who 
had  to  use  h^art  power  instead  of  bulldozers 
in  malntainine  the  flying  fields  of  the  fighter 
commMid  General  Chennault's  dangers 
trom  the  enemy  were  great,  but  the  wunds 
that  cut  most  deeply  came  from  the  knives 
in  his  back  from  Washington  and  London. 

And  ro  the  Flying  Tlgcrs-14th  Air  Force 
will  go  out  to  Arlington  this  week  to  lay 
five  wreaths  on  G?neral  Chennault's  grave. 
He  is  beyond  the  p)ower  of  f)Oliticlans  now — 
and  history  has  already  rendered  its  ver- 
dict. For  these  men  General  Chennault  Is 
the  grer.t  American  saint  becaue  he  brought 
about  a  military  miracle.  With  his  brain 
and  their  hearts  these  Americans  drove  the 
Japs  out  of  foutheast  Asia  by  cutting  their 
supply  lines  Chennault  Invented  the  wing- 
man  formation.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  militarily  two  are  four  times 
stron.rrer  than  one.  While  Washington  was 
wringing  Its  hands  because  the  Jap  Zeros 
could  climb  quicker  and  turn  sharper,  Chen- 
nault found  American  planes  could  climb 
higher  and  powerdive  far  faster  than  the 
Jap?.  Result:  For  every  American  plane  shot 
down,  10  Jap  planes  fell  in  flames. 

General  Chennault's  place  In  history  Is 
beyond  anyone's  power  to  add  or  subtract. 
When  the  honor  roll  of  place-names  Is 
called,  as  long  as  a  fife  and  drum  beats  in 
this  land,  rchoolchlldrcn  will  learn  that  as 
Washington  at  Monmouth  Field,  as  Hull  on 
the  decks  of  the  ConftituVon.  as  Crockett 
at  the  Alamo,  as  the  Second  Division  nt 
Belleau  Wood,  Chennault  held  the  bridge  at 
Salween  Gorge  As  Wayne  charged  the  slopes 
at  Stony  Point,  as  the  Marines  cleared  the 
heights  of  the  Mouse  and  Iwo  Jlma.  as  Pat- 
ton's  Third  Armored  smashed  the  walls  of 
Fortress  Eurof^,  Chennault's  Flying  Tlgers- 
14th  Air  Force  Fwept  the  Burma  skies  and 
China's  It  Is  not  their  past  deeds  for  which 
the  Nation  honors  these  men:  It  Is  for  their 
living  example  that  a  great  American  never 
asks  the  odds  Indeed,  that  is  Runyon's  def- 
inition of  a  champion:  "The  man  who  nn 
get  up  off  the  canvas  and  go  on  to  wm  " 

So  there  will  be  wreaths  on  the  gra%'e  of 
a  champion  American  general.  Five  wreaths 
symbolic  of  the  wreaths  he  tried  to  save  on 
the  graves  of  his  beloved  fellow- Americans. 
If.  somewhere  far  off.  there  are  tears  In  Gen- 
eral Chennault's  eyes,  they  will  be  for  the 
33,000  vrreaths  of  the  American  men  who  fell 
in  Korea  Because  if  his  advice  had  been 
taken,  the  Korean  war  (and  the  developing 
war  in  southeast  Asia)  would  never  have  had 
to  be  fought. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  Ga- 
zette of  June  7,  1962,  entitled  "Freeman 
Bill  Not  the  Answer,"  discusses  the  con- 
troversy over  the  administration's  farm 
bill.    I  believe  the  editorial  merits  the 
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attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  tills 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FxEZMAN    Bill    Not   thk    Answe* 

The  administration  is  using  all  of  its  con- 
siderable political  pressure  to  get  its  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  through  Congress. 
Already  the  Senate  has  restored  the  teeth  in 
the  program,  which  had  been  extracted  by 
its  Agriculture  Committee,  and  has  passed 
the  bill.  By  a  one-vote  margin,  quite  pat- 
ently obtained  by  political  pressure,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  reported 
the  bill  for  action  on  the  floor. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  under  Gov- 
ernment control.  In  a  recent  news  confer- 
ence. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  and  his  chief  economic  adviser. 
Dr.  Willard  Cochrane,  admitted  the  plan 
would  mean  putting  farmers  under  Govern- 
ment franchise. 

Even  its  supporters  grant  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  farm  programs.  Increased  Income 
to  farmers  is  a  secondary  consideration 
which  they  say  will  be  achieved  once  supply 
and  demand  are  brought  into  balance. 

The  commercial  feed  grain  areas  stand  to 
lose  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  if  the  program 
is  approved  in  a  referendum.  Producers  of 
less  than  25  acres  of  feed  grains  may  elect 
to  stay  out  of  the  program.  An  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  void  cut- 
backs in  feed  grain  acreage  In  areas  he  de- 
termined were  deficient  in  production.  This 
move  was  obviously  to  allay  southerners' 
fears  that  controls  would  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  their  livestock  Industry. 

One-third  of  the  Nation's  feed  grain  pro- 
duction is  in  these  deficit  areas.  Of  the 
two-thirds  that  is  produced  in  the  com- 
mercial areas,  less  than  half  of  the  producers 
are  interested  In  feed  grains  as  a  cash  crop. 
The  bulk  of  the  grain  is  fed  on  the  farm. 

COMPTJLSORT 

If  the  bill  is  passed  and  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  a 
referendum,  participation  would  become 
compulsory.  Each  farm  would  be  given  a 
corn  allotment,  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
1959-60  acreage.  Excess  prpduction  would 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  65  percent  of 
the  parity  price  of  the  grain  grown.  Farm- 
ers who  stayed  within  their  allotments  to 
avoid  the  penalty  would  be  eligible  for  price 
supports  at  65  percent  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  as  determined  by  the  secretary. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  often  overlooked 
Is  the  declining  rate  of  production  payments 
on  Idled  acres.  In  1963,  if  the  program  is 
approved  in  the  referendum,  farmers  will 
get  50  percent  of  the  normal  production  at 
the  support  price  as  rental.  This  will  be 
cut  to  40  percent  in  1964  and  to  30  percent 
in  1965. 

Farmers  will  be  given  the  choice  between 
this  program,  of  almost  complete  regimenta- 
tion and  Government  control,  and  what 
amounts  to  uo  program  at  all — no  acreage 
limitations,  price  supports  at  zero  to  50  per- 
cent of  parity  at  the  secretary's  discretion 
and  the  threat  of  having  up  to  10  million 
tons  of  Government-owned  feed  grains 
dumped  on  the  market  to  break  prices. 

The  administration's  bill  does  not  offer  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  Nation's  pressing 
farm  problem.  It  will  freeze  American  agri- 
culture into  its  current  pattern,  it  will  limit 
the  opportunities  of  farmers  to  make  best 
use  of  their  technical  skills  and  business 
Judgment  and  it  will  capitalize  the  right  to 
produce  into  the  price  of  land. 


As  one  astute  farm  economist  observed 
recently:  "The  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram has  neither  administrative  nor  eco- 
nomic feasibility." 

GREATEST    ASSET 

This  country's  efficient  agriculture  is  one 
of  its  greatest  assets  in  a  troubled  world. 
Its  rate  of  production  growth  has  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  nonftirm  economy.  Amer- 
icans eat  the  best  and  most  varied  diets  at 
the  lowest  real  cost  in  history. 

This  vast,  efficient,  dynamic  agricultural 
industry  deserves;^  more  than  the  hobbles  of 
bureaucratic  Government  control.  On  the 
other  hand.^  the  very  abundance  of  its  pro- 
duction, often  stimulated  by  unwise  Gov- 
ernment policies  in  the  past,  makes  neces- 
sary some  kind  of  Government  adjustment 
aid. 

Tlie  so-called  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
grams of  1961  and  1962  have  worked  fairly 
well.  The  Increase  in  farm  surpluses  during 
recent  years  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
unusually  favorable  weather  conditions, 
which   are  unlikely   to  continue   for  lung. 

Increased  demand  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion, more  normal  crop  seasons,  and  other 
factors  show  promise  of  bringing  better  bal- 
ance to  agriculture  and  a  decrease  In  sur- 
pluses. Why  not  continue  the  present  vol- 
untary program  until  this  occurs — or.  at 
least,  until  a  better  plan  than  the  adminis- 
tration's program  can  be  devised? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  subject,  the  lead  editorial  in  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  of  June  2.  1962,  entitled 
"All-Out  Push  for  Mandatory  Grain 
Plan,"  warns  that  we  cannot  accept  the 
idea  that  a  mandatory  control  program 
for  feed  grains  should  be  rushed  into 
law  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  costs 
really  will  not  be  reduced,  but  will  be 
merely  shifted;  that  although  the  claim 
is  made  that  the  cost  of  the  program  to 
the  taxpayers  will  be  $1  billion  less,  the 
increased  price  for  farm  commodities, 
which  the  program  is  supposed  to 
achieve,  will  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers, who  are  the  taxpayers. 

Another  reason  is  that  it  is  expected, 
if  the  bill  shall  be  passed,  that  a  two- 
thirds  referendum  vote  by  the  fanners 
will  not  be  achieved.  As  a  result,  it  is 
forecast  that  there  will  be  more  com  in 
the  65-  to  70-cent  area  in  the  Com  Belt, 
and  that  this  will  result  in  distress  to 
farmers.  There  would  also  be  a  flood  of 
cheap  feed  which,  in  turn,  would  play 
havoc  with  the  present  market. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  if  perchance  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  should  approve  the 
program,  the  problem  of  enforcement  of 
the  program  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, leading  to  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  additional  Federal  per- 
sonnel, and  probably,  eventually,  to  the 
imposition  of  controls  upon  the  livestock 
market. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All-Otjt  Px.sh  for  Mandatory  Grain  Plan 
Administration  forces  have  Intensified 
their  efforts  to  get  a  compuLsory  feed  grain 
control  program  enacted  into  law  thi.s  year 
The  program  was  approved  by  the  H  luse 
Agriculture  Committee  by  a  narrow  18-to-17 
margin.  But  the  generil  reeling  i.s  th:'t  the 
bill  is  likely  to  bo  pas,<?e«1  by  the  entire  House, 


The  battle  is  now  focused  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Pkoxmou,  Democrat,  of  WlsconBln, 
managed  to  get  the  mandatory  feed  grain 
provision  tossed  out  In  the  Agrlculttire  Com- 
mittee, although  other  features  of  ♦he  ad- 
ministration program  were  approved.  Prox- 
MiRE  proposed  an  amendment  to  continue 
the  present  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
for  1  year.  It  was  adopted  by  a  one-vote 
margin. 

The  administration  .seems  to  be  basing  its 
entire  .stand  for  the  mandatory  program  on 
costs — Treasury  costs.  A  background  state- 
ment sent  to  Senators  compares  Govern- 
ment costs  of  alternative  programs.  It  puts 
the  cost  of  the  voluntary  plan  at  $556  mil- 
ium more  than  the  mandatory  one  for  1963. 
Diversion  payments  under  the  voluntary  plan 
would  be  $495  million  more,  for  a  total  differ- 
ence   of    more    than    $1    billion    a    year 

We  grant  that  costs  can  be  reduced  whc-n 
you  substitute  a  "club"  for  a  "carrot."  No 
doubt  slavery  provides  a  cheaper  source  of 
manpower  than  our  wage-Incentive  system, 
tf)o  And  we  also  grant  that  It  may  be  nec- 
e.s.sary  to  put  our  feed  grain-livestock  pro- 
duction system  under  some  kind  of  controls 
someday. 

But  we  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  we 
should  ru.sh  a  mandatory  control  program  for 
feed  grains  into  law  at  this  time.  Here's 
why. 

First.  If  farm  income  is  maintained  or  im- 
proved, as  the  administration  claims,  will 
costs  really  be  lowered  with  a  mandatory 
program?  No,  they  will  merely  be  shifted 
from  the  taxpayer  to  the  consumer — in  many 
cases  the  same  person.  Restricted  produc- 
tion will  bring  higher  prices  to  farmers,  and 
to  con.sumers  in  their  food  purchases. 

The  only  real  savings  that  can  be  had  are 
in  reduced  costs  in  acquiring  and  storing 
surpluses.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
either  program.  Our  feed  grain  production 
lu^t  year  was  cut  15  million  tons — more  than 
9  percent— below  1960.  in  spite  of  record 
yields  per  acre.  An  economist  figures  pro- 
duction this  year  will  be  around  23  million 
tons  below  1960,  if  we  have  average  yields 

Second,  feed  grain  producers  are  almost 
certain  to  reject  the  mandatory  program  in 
a  referendum  this  summer.  In  the  amended 
bill,  this  would  do  away  with  all  voluntary 
restrictions  on  planting,  and  drop  supports 
to  50  percent  of  parity — 80  cents  a  bushel 
This  means  corn  in  the  65-  to  70-cent  area 
In  Iowa. 

A  flood  of  cheap  corn  would  soon  play 
havoc  with  livestock  prices,  too.  Because  of 
the  Inelastic  demand  for  livestock  products, 
the  prices  of  eggs,  hogs,  and  In  time,  beef 
cattle,  would  soon  be  pushed  below  the  cost 
of  production — even  with  cheap  corn.  Does 
the  Kennedy  administration  really  want  to 
push  through  a  program  that  will  throw 
Corn  Belt  f.irmers  Into  bankruptcy? 

Third,  things  could  be  in  Just  as  big  a 
mess  if  feed-grain  producers  approved  a 
m.mdatory  program  by  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority.  We're  afraid  those  in  Wash- 
ington who  are  pushing  feed-grain  controls 
don't  fully  recognize  the  nature  of  our  feed- 
livestock  economy,  and  of  our  Corn  Belt 
farmers  About  80  percent  of  our  feed  grains 
don't  go  through  a  marketplace.  Tlie  Job  of 
policing  reluctant  particlp  ints  who  feed  all 
their  grain  would  be  tremendous. 

Farmers  would  shift  to  hlgh-roughage  ra- 
tions to  beat  the  program.  They  could 
afford  to  buy  expensive  processing  and  pel- 
leting equipment  to  stretch  their  reduced 
grain  supply.  A  real  fiasco  could  result— a 
scandal  that  would  bring  a  sudden  end  to 
all  farm  urograms. 

So  the  administration's  mandatory  feed- 
grain  plan,  if  passed  by  Congress,  would 
rai.se  cain  with  Corn  Belt  agriculture,  as  we 
roe  it.  This  would  be  true  whether  produc- 
ers turned  down  or  approved  the  mea^ur" 
in  the  referendum.  It  Just  Isn't  practical 
or  feasible  to  put  strict  ma'-.datory  controls 
on  feed  grains  in  the  current  situation. 


If  feed-grain  producers  don't  speak  up 
right  now,  however,  we  may  be  headed  for 
real  trouble.  President  Kennedy  seems  de- 
termined to  cut  farm-program  costs  sharply, 
regardless  of  the  political  and  economic 
effects  of  such  a  move. 

The  time  is  here  to  write  your  Representa- 
tive and  Senators  urging  that  the  present 
voluntary  feed-grain  program  be  continued. 
We'd  like  to  see  it  continued  for  3  years, 
but  we  may  have  to  settle  for  a  1-year 
extension  at  this  time. 


THE  WEST  POINT  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Sei"V'ices  recently  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
H.R.  7913.  This  bill  was  described  as  a 
bill  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  serv- 
ice academies.  The  committee's  amend- 
ments were  designed  in  part  to  make  sure 
that  the  bill  was  really  for  that  purpose, 
instead  of  a  bill  to  augment  the  strength 
of  the  football  teams  at  the  academies. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  the  bill,  I  testified  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  evidence  of  a  substantial  degree 
of  abuse  involved  in  the  entire  system 
of  appointments  to  the  service  acade- 
mies. My  research  into  this  matter  has 
largely  been  confined  to  the  situation  at 
■West  Point,  the  Military  Academy.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  mean  to  confer  any  mantle 
of  innocence  on  the  other  services,  for 
I  suspect  that  they  are  equally  guilty. 

The  law  requires  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  nominate  for  selection  by  the 
academies  only  young  men  from  his  dis- 
trict or,  in  the  case  of  Senators,  his 
State.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this 
law  is  being  violated,  sometimes  very 
flagrantly. 

I  informed  the  committee  of  this  fact. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  should  be 
made  aware  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  the  academies  obtain  their 
football  players. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works:  A  Member 
of  Congress  will  be  approached  by  of- 
ficials associated  with  the  Academy  who 
will  submit  to  him  the  name  of  an  athlete 
they  are  desirous  of  getting.  They  will 
tell  the  Member.  "If  you  will  make  him 
your  third  alternate,  we  can  get  him  in." 
Often  the  Member  will  comply,  reason- 
ing that  he  is  thereby  getting  an  addi- 
tional appointment,  and  that  his  district 
is  losing  nothing.  Often  the  boy  so  ap- 
pointed will  be  from  the  district  or  State 
of  the  appointing  Member.  But  some- 
times he  will  not  be.  In  some  cases,  the 
Member  will  not  know  where  the  boy  is 
from. 

When  I  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  chairman  told  me 
that  he  did  not  see  how  a  Member  of 
Congress  could  afford  to  appoint  some- 
one from  outside  his  own  district  or 
State,  for  fear  of  losing  votes  of  his 
constituents. 

The  answer  to  that  observation  of  my 
good  friend  is  here  in  my  hand.  This  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army.  It  re- 
quests a  list  of  the  Academic  Board's  ap- 
pointees to  the  Military  Academy  for 
the  years  1958  to  the  present.  I  asked 
that  this  list  show  the  name  of  the  Mem- 


ber of  Congress  who  appointed  each  of 
these  men. 
Here,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  response: 

Certain  of  the  information  you  desire  can- 
not be  provided  because  of  a  longstanding 
policy  which  precludes  revealing  to  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  the  name  and  address  il 
another  Member's  appointee  to  the  Military 
Academy.  The  release  of  such  Information 
Is  left  invariably  to  the  discretion  of  the 
congressional  nominating  authority  con- 
cerned. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  my 
letter  and  the  Army's  response  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  31,  1962. 
MaJ    Gen    J.  C   Lambert, 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General, 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  General  Lambert:  On  January  31, 
1962,  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  a  list 
of  the  Academic  Board  selectioiis  to  the  U.S 
Military  Academy  for  the  years  1950  through 
1961. 

Would  you  be  able  to  furnish  me  with 
some  further  Information?  Specifically,  I 
would  like  to  have  for  the  years  1958  to  the 
present  a  list  of  the  Academic  Board  se- 
lections which  shows:  (1)  the  name  of  the 
appointing  Member  of  Congress  (or  other 
source);  (2)  whether  the  boy  was  a  first, 
second,  or  *iilrd  alternate;  (3)  the  hometown 
of  the  boy;  (4)  whether  the  boy  went  out  for 
football  at   the   Military  Academy. 

I  would  also  like  to  be  Informed  as  to  how 
many  boys  arrive  at  the  Military  Academy 
yearly  without  having  taken  a  competitive 
examination  in  connection  with  their  appli- 
cation for  appointment 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Headquarters. 
Department  or  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General, 

Washington.  DC.  May  31,  1962. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
U.S  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long;  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  requesting  detailed  information 
concerning  qualified  alternates  admitted  to 
the  Military  Academy  since  1958. 

Certain  of  the  Information  you  desire  can- 
not be  provided  because  of  a  longstanding 
policy  which  precludes  revealing  to  one 
Member  of  Congress  the  name  and  address  of 
another  Member's  appointee  to  the  Military 
Academy.  The  release  of  such  information  is 
left  invariably  to  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
gressional  nominating   authority  concerned. 

Aside  from  the  names  of  quallfled  candi- 
dates admitted  to  the  Military  Academy  from 
1958  through  1961,  which  were  provided  in 
my  letter  of  January  31,  1962,  a  breakdown 
of  the  nominations  is  shown  below: 

Alternate  designation 


Year           

IS. 

2.1 

3d 

Competi- 
tive 

Total 

msM 

17 
20 
33 
35 

23 
34 

23 

27 

30 
32 
41 
40 

70 

iy.w 

!()()(» 

1 
2 
1 

87 

19til       

io;i 

. 

Concerning  your  question  regarding 
whether  the  quallfled  alternates  In  question 
went  out  for  football.  It  wiU  Interest  you 
to  know  that  all  cadets  are  encouraged  to 
turn  out  for  football.  At  West  Point  all 
cadets  are  required  to  participate  in  sports, 
either   at  the  corps  squad  leTel  or  In   the 


Intramural  program.  Young  men  who  show 
pronUse  in  a  particular  sport  will  more  than 
likely  gain  a  position  on  the  corps  squad 
while  »11  others  will  be  required  to  partici- 
pate In  intramural  competition.  Whether 
the  cadet  remains  on  the  corps  squad  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  his  proficiency  in  the 
sixirt,  his  success  in  other  fields  of  training, 
and  his  academic  standing.  There  is  no 
record  to  show  which  cadets  turned  out  for 
football  or  any  other  sport  at  West  Point 

The  Department  is  unable  to  provide  you 
with  Information  regarding  competitive  ex- 
aminations which  may  be  required  for  Mili- 
tary Academy  applicants.  The  bulk  of  the 
applications  fiow  directly  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  may  or  may  not  require  a 
competitive  examination  prior  to  nomina- 
tion. However,  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Military  Academy  all  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  show  proficiency  in  the  entrance 
examination,  and  I  assure  you.  no  exception 
is  made  for  any  candidate  in  this  circum- 
stance. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Julian  A.  Wilson, 
Major  General,   U.S.  Army. 
Acting    the   Adjutant   General. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  outrage.  The  Army  is 
deliberately  suppressing  this  informa- 
tion, which  certainly  should  be  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  under  the  3-minute  limi- 
tation, has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
d.^nt,  here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the 
cliairmans  observation.  Members  of 
Congress  can  afford  to  appoint  anyone 
they  please,  even  in  violation  of  the  law. 
as  long  as  the  Army  will  help  them  keep 
the  secret. 

It  is  an  outrage  for  the  U.S.  Army, 
having  recruited  a  football  coach  who 
had  4  years  to  run  on  a  5-year  contract 
with  another  university,  to  now  proceed 
on  a  nationwide  recruiting  drive  to  get 
men  who  have  already  signed  grants-in- 
aid  to  break  those  contracts. 

As  if  this  were  not  outrage  enough, 
they  now  go  to  the  unpardonable  lengths 
of  seeking  to  withhold  the  names  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  appoint- 
ing those  contract  breakers. 

I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  undertake  to  help 
me  get  this  information.  If  Senators 
will  consult  the  two  letters  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record,  they  will  see  that  the  Anny 
has  also  refused  to  furnish  other  in- 
formation I  requested.  I  asked  them 
for  the  names  of  Academic  Board  ap- 
pointees who  went  out  for  football  at  the 
Academy.  They  tell  me  there  is  no  record 
of  this.  Can  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
believe  that  this  is  true? 

They  could  have  easily  enough  pro- 
vided me  with  the  information  I  re- 
quested. I  refer  Senators  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  104,  part  11, 
page  14443,  where  the  late  Represent- 
ative from  Louisiana,  Overton  Brooks, 
inserted  in  the  Record  just  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  denied.    Where 
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did  Representative  Brooks  get  this  In- 
formation,  Mr.  President.  If .  as  Is  stated 
here,  there  is  a  "longstanding  policy 
which  precludes  revealing  to  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  the  name  and  address  of 
another  Member's  appointee  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy"? 

The  deeper  I  have  gotten  Into  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  the  greater  has 
been  my  feeling  that  many  matters  here 
would  not  stand  the  clear  light  of  day. 
The  response  I  received  to  my  inquiry 
bears  me  out.  What  are  they  afraid  of? 
What  is  it  that  they  are  trying  to  hide? 

Mr.  President,  I  demand  that  these 
matters  be  cleared  up.  I  want  to  know 
the  name,  for  example,  of  the  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  appointing  the  young 
man  who  has  already  signed  a  grant-in- 
aid  contract  with  Clemson  College. 
This  is  a  boy,  Mr.  President,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  mother,  had  no  Interest  at  all 
in  the  Army  until  the  football  recruiters 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Senators  should 
ask  themselves  if  this  is  the  kind  of 
Army  officer  we  need. 

I  ask  that  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DirrzEi.  A  Salesman  With  Sm»si  or  Ht7Mob 
ON  Akmt  Football 

(By  Dave  Brady) 

These  (logwood  days  In  the  bosky  precincts 
of  West  Point  are  deceptive. 

To  the  unsiupectlng  tourist  sopping  up 
the  tradition  of  the  MlUtary  Academy,  there 
U  a  secure  feeling  although  the  rest  of  the 
wcK-ld  Is  In  flux. 

That's  because  the  ofiQce  of  Army's  new 
commander  In  chief  of  the  football  forces 
Is  off  limits. 

There  precisely  caJculated  upheaval  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day  since  Paul  Dletzel 
was  hired  last  January  to  give  football  a 
nuclear  charge. 

The  rumblings  have  been  felt  In  Congress, 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Louisiana  State  University  boosters  voiced 
their  Indignation  to  Congress  when  It  became 
apparent  that  Dletzel  was  forsaking  them. 
There  were  mutterlngs  about  the  sanctity 
of  a  coach's  contract. 

Now  Congress  Is  deliberating  on  legislation 
to  appoint  an  additional  50  cadets  to  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Academies.  There  have 
been  charges  that  It  Is  a  "West  Point  foot- 
ball bUl." 

It  may  have  been  coincidence,  but  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago  Dletzel  was  saying  In  West 
Point  that  Tulane  never  landed  a  top  foot- 
ball prospect  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  after 
his  second  year  as  coach  at  L.S.U.  "That's 
what  wins."  be  said,  "yet  they  fired  the 
coaches  at  Tulane." 

Asked  to  compare  Dletzel  and  Red  Blalk, 
former  Army  coach,  an  old  hand  at  the 
Academy  said: 

"If  Blalk  beard  about  a  prospect  like  Glenn 
Davis  or  Doc  Blanchard,  he  wouldn't  rest 
until  he  got  htm. 

"But  Dletzel  would  know  about  them  be- 
fore anyone  told  him.  Blalk  was  a  two- 
fisted  tough  guy.  Dletzel  is  a  salesman  with 
a  sense  of  hvunor." 

Dletzel  has  projected  that  impression  on 
national  TV  shows  such  as  "Today."  Wash- 
ington Touchdown  Club  banquet  guests  have 
seen  how  fast  he  Is  on  his  feet  while  sparring 
with  witty  toastmaster  Morrle  Prank,  of 
Houston. 

Dletzel  may  have  been  concerned  only  with 
spreading  the  gospel  of  the  three-platoon 
system  when  he  conducted  the  first  football 


clinic  In  West  Point's  history  for  400  high 

school  coaches. 
But  rival  coaches  s\ispect  Dletael  expects 

schoolboy  players  will  hear  It  as  their  patri- 
otic duty  to  help  Army. 

Sports  Publicity  Director  Joe  Cahlll,  called 
coach  by  Dletzel,  says  Paul  Is  organizing  a 
I4-man  coaching  staff,  but  Syracuse  Coach 
Ben  Schwart2:walder  said  he  counted  16  at 
Army's  Intrasquad  game. 

"Join  the  Army  staff  and  see  the  country," 
Is  Dletzel's  slogan.  The  onetime  prospective 
engineer  has  drafted  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  has  divided  by  color  schemes 
to  Indicate  the  responsibilities  of  each  assist- 
ant coach.  Dletzel  defends  the  plan  as  the 
proper  concern  of  a  national  school,  such  as 
Army. 

Another  sample  of  Dletzel's  engineering 
experience  Is  a  professional- looking  blueprint 
he  drew  up  to  completely  make  over  the 
austere  otfUie  where  Blalk,  and  later  Dale  Hall, 
used  to  plot.  He  even  designed  the  new 
furniture. 

The  first  nongraduate  coach  In  50  years 
said: 

"I  wont  get  the  athletes  here.  I  did  not 
take  over  until  February  so  I  lost  a  season 
of  recruiting  The  varsity  and  the  freshman 
team  are  leas  than  great.  There  is  no  Bob 
Kyasky,  Gil  Stephenson,  Bob  Mlschak,  or 
Pete  Vann.     And  I've  inherited  20  seniors. 

"If  a  boy  can  pass  our  mental  test.  YUe 
(Yalel  or  Hahvad  may  get  him.  Then  there's 
the  physical.  Many  a  good  football  player 
might  not  pass  It.  After  that  is  a  stiff  medi- 
cal examination. 

"If  we  find  a  fine  prospect  who  can  pass 
all  three  tests,  somebody  probably  has  told 
him  in  Junior  high  school  that  he  would 
have  a  great  future  as  a  pro  at  another  col- 
lege 

"But  22  000  high-type  boys  tried  for  750 
openings  here  last  year."  Dletzel  said  with  a 
wink.  "And  coaching  Is  mostly  organizing 
anyhow.  I'll  go  along  with  Paul  Brown,  of 
Cleveland,  on  that. 

"Well  have  a  great  team  here  within  4 
years,  when  my  freshmen  are  Juniors,  or  we 
never  will.  .\nd  I  plan  to  be  here  20  years." 
the  World  War  n  bomber  pilot  declared 

Although  he  has  installed  a  pro-type  slot 
T  formation.  Dletzel  may  be  the  first  coach 
not  to  promise  to  pass  more  Someone  men- 
tioned that  a  cadet  team  looked  good  In  a 
couple  of  losing  games  last  season. 

"I  don't  want  any  players  who  'look  good 
losing'."  Dletzel  Interrupted.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  coaches  selling  apples  who  looked  good 
losing.' 

"I  remember  one.  The  day  he  was  let  go 
an  alumnus  said,  'So-and-so  might  not  have 
won  but  he  sure  had  a  spectacular  offense." 

"Well,  'Woody  Hayes  may  havr  had  a  'dull' 
offense  at  Ohio  State,  as  they  say,  but  nobody 
there  finds  winning  so  dull  that  he  hesi- 
tates to  wedge  himself  In  among  80,000  fans. 

"Louisiana  State  University  was  drawing 
about  16,000  a  game  when  I  went  there. 
When  I  left,  the  average  was  about  55,000, 
the  season  ticket  sale  35.000." 

An  old  friend  noted  that  Louisiana  State 
University  boosters  installed  a  swimming 
pool  in  D:etzers  backyard;  he  received  bo- 
nuses for  attracting  ^;owl  bids,  and  he  earned 
about  $10,000  a  year  from  TV  appearances. 

"So  you're  wondering  why  I  left  Louisiana 
State  University  where  I  had  27  or  33  players 
back  from  my  first  three  platoons  •  •  •  left 
halfback  Jerry  Stovall,  the  best  athlete  In 
the  Nation  •  •  •  a  new  half-mllUon-dollar 
athletic  I'Uildtng  •  •  •  ten  straight  vic- 
tories plus  the  Orange  Bowl  triumph  •  •  • 
a  long-tenn  contract? 

"Because  I  had  won  the  national  cham- 
pionship there.  I  had  nowhere  to  go  And 
I'm  too  ycung  to  retire  at  37.  " 

A  tall,  blond,  blue-eyed,  sur.nv  personal- 
ity. Dletzel  may  be  a  Bud  Wilkinson  of  Okla- 
homa starting  all  over  again. 


"Pn*soDnrr"  Pattl  at  thx  Point 
(By  Jtohn  Underwood) 

"I  am  not  deaf  to  these  things,  and  I  am 
not  naive,"  said  Paul  Dletael.  "I  know  what 
they  are  saying,  the  things  they  expect  and 
hope  for.  This  does  not  frighten  me.  The 
prospect  of  losing  does  not  concern  me.  I've 
been  down  that  road.  I  know  what  It's  like. 
Golly  day,  I  dldnt  oome  up  here  to  lose. 
These  people  think  this  will  be  a  new  era  In 
Army  football.  They  are  right.  This  Is  a 
new  era." 

It  has  been  4  months  since  Paul  Franklin 
Dietzel  quit  Louisiana  State  University  and 
came  to  West  Point  to  be  Its  football  coach. 
A  fortnight  ago  his  first  team,  a  hand-me- 
down  on  which  he  had  done  some  effective 
sculpturing,  gave  a  creditable  performance 
in  a  scrimmage  that  ended  spring  practice 
at  the  Academy.  There  was  room  for  im- 
provement, but  no  room  for  mors  enthusi- 
asm. Of  that  there  was  a  surfeit.  If  ths 
practiced  eye  could  see  flaws  In  lbs  new 
Army  team,  the  eyes  of  West  Point  oould  see 
only  stars.  "Paul  Dletzel."  said  one  uncon- 
strained second  classman,  "Is  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  this  place." 

There  were  3.000  people  at  the  scrimmage. 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  there  In  a 
black  homburg.  Ex-Army  Coach  "Red"  Blalk 
sat  beside  him.  A  few  years  ago  they  might 
have  been  as  big  an  attraction  as  the  blond 
Dletzel.  the  man  some  people  at  the  Academy 
were  calling  a  messlali  and  against  whom 
others  had  already  begun  a  tacit  harassing 
movement.  These  latter  were  an  Influential 
few  who  fought  the  last  great  despot  of 
Army  football,  "Red"  Blalk.  and  see  In  Dlet- 
zel a  return  to  the  Blalk  tyranny. 

But  on  the  surface  the  Interest  was  san- 
guine and  spectacular.  The  team  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  bring  back  Army  football  and  to 
beat  Navy  slaughtered  the  scrubs.  Dletzel 
and  his  staff  chortled  and  cooed,  corrected, 
and  chastised.  The  crowd,  predictably,  re- 
acted with  cheers. 

Dietzel.  In  fact,  rides  a  wave  of  cheers. 
From  the  beginning  he  has  shamelessly 
wooed  support,  and  It  has  come  lapping  at 
his  feet.  He  stood  In  the  cadet  messhall  the 
first  night  and  said  that  every  one  of  his  33 
team  posltlorw  was  wide  open.  Later  he  had 
to  send  his  equipment  manager  to  Jersey 
City  to  get  enough  uniforms  to  outfit  the 
swarm  of  140  candidates,  one  of  whom  was  a 
135-pound  swlnuner.  Practices  were  attend- 
ed as  never  before,  and  bleachers  had  to  be 
set  up  to  accommodate  the  crowds.  A  West 
Point  officers  Bible  study  group  delayed  Its 
weekly  meeting  40  minutes  to  speculate  on 
the  terrible  things  Dletzel  would  do  to  Navy. 
A  group  of  telephone  company  executives 
was  enraptured  for  an  hour  as  Dletzel 
charmed  them  off  his  conversational  cuff  at 
the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  The  dewy-eyed  sec- 
retary in  the  gymnasium  office  said  you  Just 
had  to  be  impressed — "I  mean  you  don't 
swoon,  exactly.  But  there's  something  about 
him.  Like  Billy  Graham.  You  know,  pow- 
erful.    And  clean  clear  through." 

Dletzel's  reputation  as  a  winner  has  had 
much  to  do  with  his  acceptance.  His  Lou- 
isiana State  University  teams  went  to  three 
major  bowls  in  4  years  and  he  was  1958  coach 
of  the  year.  Army,  by  contrast,  hadn't 
beaten  Navy  (and  a  lot  of  other  people)  In 
3    years   under  Dale   Hall,  Blalk's  successor. 

Hall  was  fired  In  December.  Dletzel  came 
in  January.  It  was  late  for  a  remodeling, 
but  Dletzel  Is  an  Incredible  organizer.  The 
te:im  quickly  showed  an  urgency  of  mission, 
a  distinctive  willingness  to  hit.  From  Its 
luiigs  poured  an  uncommon  sequence  of 
chirps  and  yells,  most  of  them  coming  from 
the  Chinese  Bandits,  a  name  Dletzel  always 
gives  to  third,  or  defensive-specialist,  team. 
The  Bandits  are  Incurably  lotid  people.  They 
are  his  football  philosophy,  and  though  they 
are  out  of  place  In  the  West  Point  lexicon 
they  are  there  to  stay.     "The  Bandits  were 


mine  from  the  time  I  was  at  Cincinnati," 
Dietzel  told  skeptical  Army  officers  before  he 
Signed  his  contract.     "They  go  where  I  go." 

Dletzel.  who  once  hj.d  coached  at  West 
Point  under  Blalk,  dej.lt  hard  with  Army 
brass  to  get  what  he  wanted.  But  he  also 
sutlered  personally  unler  the  controversy 
that  surrounded  his  leaving  Louisiana  State 
University.  Both  sides  were  severely  criti- 
cized— Dletzel  for  ab.indoning  Louisiana 
State  University  with  4  years  still  on  his 
contract.  West  Point  fcr  pirating  away  an- 
other school's  head  coach 

My  integrity  was  attacked,"  says  Dletzel, 
"but  the  whole  story  wis  never  told,  I  was 
first  approached  for  the  Job  when  Colonel 
Blalk  resigned  In  1958  My  wife  and  I  had 
long  ago  decided  that  Vest  Point  was  where 
we  would  ultimately  like  to  be.  It's  a  won- 
derful place  to  raise  a  fimily.  But  I  turned 
the  Job  down.  I  was  it  about  to  follow 
BliUk.  Blalk  is  a  legem!  It  is  not  healthy 
to  succeed  a  legend 

"When  Dale  Hall  tool  the  Job  we  kissed 
It  goodby  for  good — he  was  young  and  smart 
and  his  future  was  blight.  It  was  then 
that  I  said  I'd  never  leave  Louisiana  State 
University  I  had  to  eat  those  words.  I'll 
never  get  trapped  Into  a  statement  like  that 
again. 

"The  morning  Dale  v/as  fired  Ann  and  I 
were  at  breakfast.  Over  the  orange  Juice  I 
showed  her  the  headline.  We  didn't  say 
anything,  but  we  both  knew  right  then  what 
we  wanted. " 

The  decisive  first  contact  was  made  be- 
tween Dletzel  and  Joe  Cahlll,  West  Point 
publicity  director.  Said  Cahlll:  "Unofficially, 
Paul,  you  wouldn't  be  :ntere8ted  in  coming 
up  here,  would  you?"  '  Joe,"  said  Dietzel,  "I 
Just  might  be."    "Is  thiit  so?"  said  Cahlll. 

When  official  contact  was  made.  Dietzel  was 
asked  to  come  to  the  Point  for  an  interview 
He  is  a  gracious  man  rarely  given  to  testl- 
ness,  but  at  this  he  bristled. 

"By  that  do  you  mes.n  I  am  a  candidate 
for  the  Army  Job?"  h'!  asked  from  Baton 
Rouge,  where  he  was  preparing  Louisiana 
State  University  for  th<;  Orange  Bowl  game. 
The  answer  was  yes.  ""Wjll  I'm  not  Interested 
in  being  a  candidate."  -he  37-year-old  Dlet- 
zel replied.  "I"m  not  a  Junior  high  coach 
out  shopping.  I  don't  have  to  be  interviewed 
to  prove  I  can  win." 

Dietzel  made  It  clear  he  wasn't  bargain- 
ing. No  added  inducement  could  keep  him 
at  Louslana  State  University  If  the  West 
Point  Job  was  close  to  ?qual  He  took  a  6- 
year  contract  at  $18,00<)  which,  with  fringe 
benefits.  Louisiana  State  University  had  al- 
ready beaten.  But  the  issue  was  not  of 
money,  as  is  customar>  in  coaching  moves. 
Dietzel  says  he  left  Loilsiana  State  Univer- 
sity without  hard  feellnj!*.  There  was,  never- 
theless, a  move  (by  "two-bit  politicians,"' 
he  says)  to  hold  him  to  his  contract.  The 
school  voted  to  let  him  go. 

Dletzel  says  It  will  take  4  years  to  pro- 
duce at  Army.  Hall  \vas  out  after  three, 
but  West  Point  will  wait  for  Dletzel.  "I 
intend  to  build  a  footbell  program."  he  says. 
""The  best  one  I  know  liow.  Build  the  pro- 
gram you  want  and  the  winning  will  take 
care  of  Itself." 

The  right  program  or  not.  Dietzel  knows 
that  among  the  sprawling  body  of  brass  at 
West  Point  there  has  oeen  since  the  early 
days  of  Red  Blalk  a  minority  element  that 
resents  what  it  considers  unhealthy  catering 
to  football.  Blalk  was  a  monolith  and  very 
tough  to  block,  but  there  were  skirmishes 
even  he  could  not  win — attempts,  for  ex- 
ample, to  take  two  of  his  fine  teams  to  bowl 
games  (the  1946  team,  last  of  the  Blan- 
chard-Davis  strain,  and  the  1958  team,  with 
Pete  Dawklns  and  the  original  lonely  end). 

Dietzel  apparently  ha-s  not  suffered  a  major 
setback  yet,  and  he  maintains  a  discreet 
silence  on  things  that  might  be  an  issue, 
but  he  is  aware  that  the  Chinese  Bandits 
were  htird  for  some  trfiditionalists  to  swal- 


low, and  tliat  his  masterfully  preclsloned 
practices  have  been  lampooned  for  the  horn- 
blowing  and  the  whoop -whooping  that  char- 
acterized them.  He  knows,  too,  that  his 
habit  of  standing  in  the  middle  while  the 
practice  rotates  around  him  has  been  sneered 
at  as  "a  three-ring  circus." 

But  mostly  Dletzel  Is  a  threat  to  the 
dissidents  because  he  represents  the  Blalkian 
Image  of  big  football;  Infinitely  more  ap- 
proachable than  Blalk.  perhaps,  but  a  new 
Blalk  nevertheless.  This  the  minority  will 
try  to  subvert.  They  will  probably  have  no 
better  success  than  they  had  with  Blalk, 
providing  Dletzel's  football  teams  win. 

To  this  end,  Dietzel  already  has  made 
grandiose  plans  for  recruiting.  A  huge  map 
covers  one  office  wall;  in  a  multiplicity  of 
colors,  it  shows  areas  to  be  attacked.  No 
State  has  been  overlooked.  "This  Is  a  Na- 
tional Academy,  not  an  eastern  school,"  he 
says;  Hall's  1961  roster  was  stocked  with  28 
Pennsylvanians. 

To  those  perennially  embarrassed  by  the 
parade  of  patsies  on  the  Army  schedule, 
Dletzel  says  this:  "We  will,  within  5  years, 
be  playing  the  toughest  schedule  In  West 
Point  history."  If  they  are  good  enough, 
the  Cadets  will  also  go  to  bowl  games. 
Dietzel,  who  for  his  unfailing  smile  is  known 
as  Pepsodent  Paul,  will  api>ear  on  a  weekly 
New  York  television  show  in  the  fall,  provid- 
ing the  sponsor  does  not  sell  liquor  or  ciga- 
rettes, neither  of  which  are  on  the  Dletzel 
hit  parade  of  exemplary  products 

A  first  on  Dletzel's  list  upon  arrival  from 
Louisiana  was  a  pllgrlmmage  to  the  top  of 
the  Waldorf  Towers  in  New  York  where 
General  MacArthur  lives.  This  was  more 
than  perfunctory.  MacArthur  Is  an  abiding 
friend  of  Army  football;  he  and  Blalk  are  In 
frequent  company.  Dletzel  also  called  on 
Blaik.  with  whom  he  shares  a  mutual  re- 
gard Blalk  once  called  Pepsodent  Paul  the 
worlds  greatest  recruiter — "If  he  so  much 
as  gets  his  feet  under  the  supper  table  with 
a  boy.  the  boy  is  his."  Dletzel  said  Blalk  was 
"one  of  the  three  great  men"  to  Infiuence  his 
life.  Then  they  dissected  each  other's  foot- 
ball Blaik  called  Ertetzel  a  "gimmick  coach" 
for  his  Chinese  Bandits  Dietzel  wondered 
aloud  if  the  ""lonely  end"  wa8n"t  a  gimmick, 
too. 

During  Blalk's  long  term  the  football  of- 
fice became  a  sanctuary.  Hall  could  not  re- 
duce its  austerity  and  frequently  took  visi- 
tors outside  to  escape  the  prevailing  aura  of 
the  great  man.  Now  from  the  office  walls 
where  MacArthur  once  stared  down  are  gay 
cartoons  of  Oriental  types  in  football  uni- 
form, a  life-size  picture  of  the  1958  Louisiana 
State  University  team,  and  on  the  coffee  table 
is  a  richly  bound  volume.  "What  I  Know 
About  Football"  by  Paul  Dietzel.  The  book 
has  350  empty  pages. 

In  the  house  that  Blalk  built  at  the  end 
of  Partridge  Place  In  the  area  known  as 
Snob  Hill,  Ann  Dletzel,  the  coach's  lovely 
wife,  has  refurbished  and  effected  a  marvel- 
ous new  cheer.  The  recreation  room  Is  dec- 
or'\ted  with  colorful  reminders  of  the  golden 
days  at  Louisiana  State  University.  A  car- 
toon Uncle  Sam  points  his  finger  at  the  on- 
looker: "Uncle  Sam  Wants  You — To  Be  a 
Bandit."  Neighborhood  kids  romp  freely 
in  the  backyard. 

"If  you  knew  Blaik  you  liked  him,"  said 
one  intimate.  "But  you  had  to  know  him. 
Dietzel  you  like  right  away.  Takes  you  about 
10  seconds."  Part  of  the  Dletzel  attraction 
at  West  Point  Is  that  he  Is  a  departure  from 
the  soldierly — the  first  non-Army  man  ever 
to  hold  the  Job — and  Is  not  Inclined  to'-  be 
changed.  Military  protocol  dismays  him.  In 
the  bachelor  officers  club  where  he  recently 
lunched  he  had  to  Interrupt  one  eager  com- 
municant with  a  kindly  advisement:  "Please, 
captain,  don't  call  me  sir.  I  think  you're 
talking  to  my  father." 

Nevertheless  he  Is  such  a  compelling  per- 
sonality that  what  might  be  a  social  falling 


passes  notice.  He  Is,  In  fact,  a  fashion  piece 
and  the  brass  Is  eager  to  show  him  off. 
"Dletzel  projects,  and  this  Is  a  bonus  we 
didn't  count  on."  said  one  official.  Within 
1  hour  of  a  recent  afternoon,  Dletzel  talked 
with  a  long  line  of  high  school  prospects, 
then  charmed  the  Jug  ears  of  General  Omar 
Bradley,  who  had  come  to  the  practice  field 
unannounced  with  the  Board  of  Visiters. 

But  the  clincher  in  Dletzel's  acceptance 
w.as  the  cadet  corps.  They  are  taught  to 
be  analytical  and  are  not  easily  swayed. 
However,  despite  his  penchant  for  gee  whiz 
epigrams  (  "You  can  letirn  more  character  on 
the  2-yard  line  than  you  can  anywhere  In 
life"),  Dietzel  touched  the  cadets'  vanity. 
The  football  Dietzel  plays,  unlike  the  man, 
is  drab  and  defensive.  ("I  would  rather  have 
a  dull  victory  than  a  spectacular  defeat.") 
He  like.s  field  position  football.  He  will  punt 
on  third  down  and  he  will  almost  never  pass 
Yet  the  impressed  cadets  who  play  for  him 
submit  happily  to  a  rigorous  schedule  that 
outregiments  West  Point  Itself. 

Among  the  coaches  there  Is  a  marvelous 
rapport,  as  if  everyone  Is  thinking  how  great 
it  is  to  be  one  of  the  gang.  Dletzel  conducts 
his  meetings  in  a  democratic  tmnter,  every- 
one getting  his  say.  but  there  Is  no  doubting 
who  is  chairman  of  the  board.  On  the  field 
his  mostly  southern  cadre  wheedles  and 
cajoles  and  chastens,  offering  both  prologue 
and  epilogue  to  the  thudding  of  pads  and 
the  grunting  of  players. 

A  bird  colonel  watching  the  final  scrim- 
mage said  wonderingly,  "This  team  doesn't 
look  like  it  could  move  the  ball  a  nickel, 
but  it  has  guts.  Somehow  I  don't  think  it'll 
ever  be  disgraced  "  A  handsome  woman  late 
arriving  asked  a  young  cadet  to  point  Dietzel 
out  to  her. 

"That's  him  over  there."  said  the  cadet. 
"The  tall  blond  fellow  whose  feet  don't  quite 
touch  the  ground." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  articles  show  the  nationwide 
recruiting  scheme  of  the  West  Point 
athletic  authorities.  It  looks  as  though 
no  grant-in-aid  contract  in  the  country 
will  be  sacred.  Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Academy  authorities  have 
in  all  probability  approved  these  articles 
for  release.  They  are  proud  of  their 
plans  to  get  every  potentially  great  foot- 
ball player  in  the  Nation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  a  scandalous  situation  of  substantial 
proportion.  The  law  is  being  violated, 
and  the  Army  is  covering  up  the  facts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation of  the  entire  matter  is  indicated. 

I  am  outraged  at  what  I  have  learned 
about  this  matter.  I  am  outraged  be- 
cause of  the  unashamed  admission  of  the 
Military  Academy  athletic  authorities 
that  they  intend,  if  ixissible,  to  recruit, 
entice  away,  or  steal  every  potential  all- 
American  in  the  country.  I  am  infi- 
nitely more  outraged  because  young  men 
better  qualified  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  being  passed  over,  in  an  effort 
to  monopolize  the  Nation's  best  potential 
football  players.  Are  these  the  kind  of 
Armed  Forces  we  want.  Mr.  President? 

My  feeling  about  this  matter  is  that 
some  serious  and  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion is  certainly  in  order.  I  would  cer- 
tainly violently  object  to  this  bill  being 
brought  up  for  consideration  until  the 
Army  has  provided  me  with  the  informa- 
tion I  requested. 

Mr.  YARBOFIOUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana whether  he  has  investigated  or 
made  any  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  or  the 
number  of  cadets  at  West  Point  or  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  that  a  Senator 
may  appoint  in  any  one  year.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  familiar 
with  the  rule  that  each  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  appoint  one  cadet  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  or  the  Air  Force  Academy 
and  one  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy each  year.  But  if  a  midshipman  at 
the  Naval  Academy  or  a  cadet  at 
the  Military  Academy  resigns  or  "busts 
out."  such  Senator  can  appoint  a  re- 
placement the  next  year  so  as  to  have 
four  cadets  of  his  appointment  at  West 
Point  or  four  midshipmen  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  Naval  Academy  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  Is  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana familiar  with  that  situation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  ordi- 
narily a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  appoint 
one  a  year,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  if  some  ca- 
dets or  midshipmen  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed leave  the  academies  before  grad- 
uation, a  Senator  can  appoint  others, 
provided  not  more  than  four  of  his  ap- 
pointees are  serving  at  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  there  at  any  one  time. 

However,  is  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana familiar  with  instances  in  which  a 
Senator  is  permitted  to  appoint  three 
midshipmen  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1 
year,  even  thou-rh  there  have  been  no 
extra  vacancies  in  his  appointment  list? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  not  familiar  with  it, 
I  suggest  that  he  include  that  situation 
in  the  subjects  covered  by  his  inquiry, 
and  determine  under  what  law  discre- 
tionary power  is  claimed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  permit  a  Senator  to 
appoint  more  than  one  midshipman  per 
year.  I  wish  tlie  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  add  that  situation  to  the  sub- 
jects about  which  he  makes  inquiry,  and 
determine  why  certain  Senators  can  ap- 
point three  midshipmen  per  year  while 
the  usual  .'rcnator  may  appoint  only  one 
midshipman  per  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  coui-?e. 
what  I  am  particularly  directing  my  in- 
quiiy  to  is  the  matter  of  appointing,  in 
violation  of  the  law,  those  who  are  better 
football  players  than  potential  Army  of- 
ficers, and  then  deliberately  withholding 
that  information  from  the  constituents 
of  the  Members  of  Conerress  who  make 
such  appointments.  The  public  is  pay- 
ing for  the  training  of  these  young  men; 
and  if  such  violations  of  law  are  con- 
doned by  the  Army,  the  least  we  can  ask 
is  that  thc-^e  responsible  for  them  be 
exposed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  1  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  interest 
in  this  matter  and  for  the  inquiry  he  has 
undertaken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
on  this  point? 

M'-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute,  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
bringing  this  matter  into  the  open  and 
for  laying;  it  on  the  table.  All  of  us  know 
there  have  been  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  cadets  or  first- 
year  men  to  the  Academies.  They  have 
different  names  at  the  various  Acad- 
emies, but  I  do  not  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  various  services.  Certainly 
there  have  been  abuses.  Young  men 
have  beeii  appointed,  in  violation  of  law, 
from  districts  or  States  in  which  they 
did  not  reside. 

This  throws  into  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  entire  process  of  the  congres- 
sional arpointment  of  men  to  the  serv- 
ice academies.  Certainly  our  primary 
interest  should  be  in  having  the  very 
best  AiTcy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers 
we  can  t:oi.sibly  obtain,  becau.se  in  these 
perilous  times  we  need  tliem. 

In  the  past  I  have  a.sked— and  I  shall 
renew  rry  request,  in  light  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Ijouisiana  in 
this  pi'oblem — for  an  investigation  of 
the  entile  method  of  selecting  new  men 
for  appcintment  to  the  service  acade- 
mies. I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  are  now 
getting  the  be.st  men  through  appoint- 
ments by  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
do  not  know  how  popular  such  an  in- 
quiry would  be:  but  there  are  many  who 
have  suggested  to  me  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  inve.-ti,:ate  the  en- 
tire problem,  and  devise  a  mctiiod  which 
would  b€  better  than  the  present  one. 

Po  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  for   brinc:ing  up   thi.s   matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York;  and  I  am  sure 
he  a3:rec?  with  me  that,  as  a  beginning 
point,  bcth  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion are  entitled  to  know  who  appoints 
all  those  who  serve  there — whether  a 
Senator,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resontntive.^.  or  the  President — and 
vhir-h  on"<^. 

Mr.  KZATING.  Undoubtedly.  Fur- 
thermore, the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
t.onal  se.'urity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disclosure  of  that  information. 

So  I  ccmmpnd  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
s'nna  for  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lcui  -iana  I  thank  the 
Senator  Irom  New  York. 


SOVIET    DEPORT.ATION    OF    B.XLTIC 
PEOPLES  IN   1941 

Mr.  KP:ATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
modern  history  of  the  tliree  Baltic  peo- 
ples— E.stonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians— is  compounded  with  much  mi'^eiy 
and  tragedy.  Centuries  before  the  First 
World  War  they  liad  lost  their  inde- 
pendence and  lived  under  foreign  re- 
gimes. The  end  of  tlial  war  u.shered 
in  a  nev;  era  for  them.  All  tliree  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  Independence  in  1919.  established 
their  ow:i  democratic  envernmonts  and 
lived,  for  two  decades,  happily  in  their 
historic  homelands.    TliPlr  governments 


were  duly  recognized  by  other  sovereign 
governments,  and  they  became  members 
of  the  world  community  of  nations. 

During  the  period  of  freedom  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  interwar  years,  they 
rebuilt  their  war-ravaged  country.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  in  the  larger 
world  of  international  politics  and  di- 
plomacy they  were  not  masters  of  their 
own  fate.  With  the  rise  of  totalitarian 
.L'overnmcnt.s  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
the  Baltic  peoples  found  themselves  in 
a  very  precarious  position.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independ- 
vncc  until  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war; 
and  then  brute  force,  treacherously 
used,  the  Soviet  Union,  became  the  ar- 
biter of  their  fate.  Early  in  1941,  So- 
viet forces  attacked  the  three  states, 
overran  and  occupied  them,  enslaved 
their  iniiabitants,  and  tlicn  incorporated 
the  countries  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Es- 
tonians. Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  by 
the  ten.s  of  thousand.s,  mostly  helpless 
and  innocent  victims  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, were  summarily  arrested,  placed  in 
freight  cars,  and  literally  caited  away 
to  foibiddm.g  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
Such  was  the  deportation  of  Baltic  peo- 
ples by  tlie  Soviet  Government  in  1941. 

NTr  President,  since  then,  of  course, 
many  of  the  victims  of  th\s  inhuman  act 
have  died  in  exile;  and  no  one  knows 
ho'A  many  of  them  are  still  alive,  suf- 
f<  !ing  under  the  unrelenting  whip  of 
Soviet  agents  in  prison  camps.  The 
had  no  direct  informa- 
fate  or  whereab<iut,s  of 
victims  of  Soviet  totali- 
and  wc  are  likely  to 
know  nothing  about  them,  for  the  arca.s 
in  which  they  were  exiled  and  imprisoned 
are  liermtLically  sealed  off  from  the  free 
world.  Today,  on  the  ob.servance  of 
the  2 1st  anniversary  of  that  tragic  event, 
we  pray  in  memoiT  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  love  of  freedom  and 
independence;  and  we  express  our  hopes 
for  the  ultimate  rtdcmption  of  thc:>e 
heroic  peoples. 


free  world  has 
tion  as  to  the 
the.'^e  innocent 
tarian    tyranny 


CATTLEMEN   NOT   MISLED 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we 
hoar  often  the.se  days  from  the  admin- 
istration that  those  wlio  oppose  certain 
of  its  schemes  are  misled  or  misin- 
formed. 

The  President  has  said  it  about  Uiosc 
who  question  the  wisdom  of  his  medical 
care  i^lan  and  those  who  oppose  the  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est. He  used  his  address  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity to  say  in  effect  that  those  who  hold 
economic  beliefs  different  than  his  own 
subscribe  to  n.ythology. 

This  trait  of  the  President  is  echoed 
by  some  of  his  subordinates.  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  Freeman  not  long  ago 
said  that  "cattlemen  have  been  so  mis- 
led" in  their  opposition  to  the  Kennedy- 
Freeman  farm  i)lan. 

Mr.  President,  lei  me  a.s.>ure  tlie  Sen- 
ate and  Mr.  Freeman  liiat  the  American 
cattleman  is  not  misled.  To  support  this 
point.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  news  release  from  North  Platte, 
Nebr,.  where  the  Nebra.ska  Stockgrowers 
As.^ociation  is  now  meeting.  The  release 
concerns  a  statement  by  Mr.  Cu.shman 
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S.  Radebaugh,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattleman's  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 


Slty,  Kent.  Ohio,  expressing  strong  op-  Academy,  are  partners  in  that  cause,  and  so 
position  to  H.R.  6664,  which  would  au-  ^^  's  with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  here 
thorize  the  Commandant  of  the  Judge      ^^^^  morning  to  offer  my  personal  congratu- 


Advocate  General's  School  to  award  ap- 
propriate  graduate   legal    degrees    and 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  credits, 

as  follows :  The  bill  has  already  passed  the  House 

Cattlemen  Not  Misled  and  is  now  pendmg  before  the  Armed 

North  Platte.  Nebr   June  15— The  Amer-  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Icnn  cattleman  Is  not  misled  or  emotional  In  I    ask    unanimouns    consent    that    Dr. 


lations  as  well  as  the  greetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  you,  the  graduates 
of  the  National  Academy. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  said  that  the  National 
Academy  grew  out  of  a  dream  and  a  belief — 
the  dream  that  democratic  government  can 
be  administered  simply  and  efficiently— the 
belief    tliat     cooperating     law     enforcement 


his  defiance  of  bold  scnemes  to  control  live-     Bowman's    entire    letter    be    printed    in  ^sencics  can  reduce  and  repress  crime  to  a 

..  ,^1,   „.,^  .v,,,„h  ^r  o„,.^,,it,,-„. ■.,-». —       ^j^g  Record.  greater  degree  if  all  have  the  advantage  of 

TTio^n    K^i,,^   »,«      u<     ,.■  ±1.      ,  ..  ^^^  ^^^^   techniques  and   the  most  modern 

There    being   no   objection,    the   letter  strategy.      As    a    result    of    that    dream    and 

was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record,  belief,    the    first   session    of    the    National 


EtDck  and  much  of  agrlculturnl  production, 
the  head  of  the  larges:  national  cattlemen's 
org;uilz.ition  declared    here  today. 

Cushman  S  Radebaugh,  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Afsoclatlon, 
In  an  address  to  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
As.'ociatlon  convention,  referred  to  news  re- 
[Hirts  in  which  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle 
FYeenian  Is  quoted  ea  saying  "cattlemen 
h.'ive  been  so  misled"  Ir  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  bill's  Fcctlons  restricting 
feed  grain  production, 

"1  don't  think  millions  of  stockmen  are 
so  naive  as  to  be  misled  In  any  analysis  of  a 
measure  which  would  severely  control  basic 
freedoms  under  the  guise  of  cutting  down  on 
grain  surpluses  built  up  over  several  admin- 
istrations," the  Fort  Pierce,  Pla,,  rancher 
declared 

R.-'.debaugh  claimed  that  the  Secretary  waa 
not  using  facta  In  accusing  certain  segments 
of  the  cattle  Industry  Df  using  concentrated 
pressure,  big  money,  resources  and  intimida- 
tion to  defeat  the  Remedy  farm  bill.  "This 
Is  intriguing,  efpeclally  when  In  the  same 
news  story  he  Is  quoted  as  urging  visiting 
wheatgrowers  to  "buf/Onhole  House  Mem- 
bers' and  admitting  that  he  personally  had 
visited  with  4  Congrepsmen  that  morning. 
20  during  the  past  week,  with  more  to  come 
before  the  Houfe  votes  on  It  in  coming  days," 
he   said. 

"Actually  the  entire  budgets  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlen.en's  Association  and 
all  nf  the  affiliated  cattlemen's  groups  In  the 
Nation  wouldn't  equal  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  probabh'  spends  lobbying  and 
in  selling  through  its  agencies  many  pro- 
grnms  and  phUosophleji  many  Americans  are 
not  convinced  are  correct."  he  said. 

Radebaugh.  speaking;  with  the  knowledge 
that  almost  every  cattlemen's  organization 
already  has  opposed  tho  feed  grain  section  of 
the  farm  bill  as  being  disruptive  to  the 
future  of  sound  beef  production,  also  ques- 
tioned Secretary  Freeman's  claim  that  If  the 
farm  bill  fall;-,  cattle  prices  would  plunge 
38  percent  or  $8  per  hundredweight, 

"Cattlemen  fervently  hope  that  surpluses 
can  be  reduced  and  tht  political  mistakes  of 
the  past  can  be  absorbed  reallftlcally  as  our 
Nation  flexes  with  technological  growth,"  he 
said.  "But  such  theoretical  solutions  do  not 
recognize  that  necessary  production  adjust- 
ments do  continue  undtT  the  free-choice  sys- 
tem If  given  that  opportunity. 

"We,  as  cltlzena  and  taxpayers,  cannot  con- 
ceive that  reduction  of  temporary  surpluses 
Ju't'.fies  forfeiture  of  tlie  basic  freedoms  we 
thought  existed  until  the  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment supply  manat;ement  came  along." 
Radebaugh  said. 

"We  look  upon  this  as  a  consumers'  flght, 
too.  l>ecause  the  administration's  solution  to 
ral.'^lng  farm  income  Is  t,o  restrict  and  license 
abundance  with  franchises  and  allotments 
on  production  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumpr  two  ways — taxes  and  food  prices,"  he 
said. 


AWARD  OP  APPROPRIATE  GRADU- 
ATE LEGAL  DEGREES  AND  CRED- 
ITS 


as  follows  1 

KE>rr  State  Universitt, 
Kent,  Ohio.  June  11.  1962. 
Hon    Frank  J    Lavsche, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waf<hington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  I  am  quite  sure 
that  m.ost  publicly  and  prlvatPly  supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  Federal  Government 
getting  Into  the  business  of  granting  grad- 
uate degrees.  We  are  aware  that  Mr  Gus- 
tave  O  Arlt,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  of  the  United  States,  has 
appeared  In  favor  of  H  R  6664  which  would 
give  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  .it 
Charlottesville.  Va,.  the  right  to  award  "ap- 
propriate graduate  legal  degrees  and  credits." 
This  bill   has  been  passed   by  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  has  consistently 
opposed  spreading  degree-granting  activi- 
ties among  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment My  purpose  in  writing  you  Is  to  tell 
you  that  our  opposition  Is  consistent  with 
that  taken  by  the  ACE  and  Is  In  opposition 
to  the  Government,  under  any  circum- 
stances, entering  Into  competition  with 
municipal.  State,  and  privately  supported 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  this  coun- 
try. It  has  already  gone  too  far  and  now 
under  this  bill  proposes  to  get  Into  the  grad- 
uate education  field  When  this  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  (If  It  doea),  I  hope  you 
win  agree  with  our  position  and  oppose  It. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  A.  Bowman. 

President. 


MODERN    ENVIRONMENT   AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr  President,  on  June 
6.  1962.  the  FBI  National  Academy  held 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  its  69th  graduating 
class. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  commence- 
ment exercise  the  Honorable  Sylvester 
C.  Smith.  Jr.,  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  delivered  a 
most  thought  provoking  and  informa- 
tive address  on  new  tecliniques  confront- 
ing law  enforcement  created  by  new 
creations  of  modem  environment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Smith's  address  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  of   Hon.   Stlvester  C.  Smith,   Jr., 

PRKSroENT-ELECT,  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION. AT  THE  Graduation  Exercises,  69th 
Session,  FBI  National  Academy,  Wash- 
INGTOK,  DC,  June  6,  1962 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  tin- 
der the  Inspiring  and  devoted  leadership  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  haa  served  the  cause  of  law 
enforcement  well   for   more   than   38  years. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  A. 
Bowman,  president,  Kent  State  Unlver-     Tou  men,  as  members  of  the  FBI  National     properly  approached  and  Informed.  acUvely 


Academy  was  called  to  order  on  July  29,  1935. 
and  since  that  historic  day  more  than  4.100 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been  graduated 
and  returned  to  their  departments  convinced 
that  brain.s,  science  and  hard  work  are  the 
most  effective  weapons  against  criminals  and 
other  enemies  of  our  society. 

As  members  of  the  69th  session  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  you  men  are  armed 
with  the  very  latest  of  criminal  Investigative 
techniques.  You  are  also  versed  In  teaching 
methods  and  prepared  to  organize  police 
schools  wherein  your  brother  officers  will  also 
be  taught  the  latest  methods  and  trends  In 
crime  detection  and  Investigative  procedures. 

And  so.  you  return  to  your  home  communi- 
ties better  equipped  than  when  you  left  in 
terms  of  a  public  service  not  only  as  law  en- 
forcement officers  but  teachers  as  well.  Con- 
tinual training  is  a  necessity  in  any  field.  It 
is  Just  as  imperative  that  you  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  In 
your  profession.  This  Is  a  responsibility  that 
we  both  share  if  we  are  to  adequately  satisfy 
our  common  purpose  as  protectors  of  the 
weak,  defenders  of  the  Innocent,  and  guard- 
ians of  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens. 

One  of  the  great  needs  In  our  American 
way  of  life,  as  I  see  it.  Is  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  services 
rendered  by  dedicated  and  incorruptible  law 
officers  who  have  chosen  law  enforcement  as 
a  career.  Can  there  be  a  more  satisfying  or 
rewarding  service?  You  know,  as  I  do,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  too  few  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  realize  that  it  Is  the  police  officer 
who  gives  them  the  peace  of  mind  and  free- 
dom from  fear  of  violence  in  the  protection 
of  their  person  and  their  home. 

This  is  the  result.  In  large  measure,  of  an 
Increasing  tendency  to  popularize  the  law- 
less— to  make  the  tough  guy  the  hero.  There 
was  a  time  when  newspapers  played  the  prin- 
cipal role  In  dramatizing  the  exploits  of 
criminals.  But  newspapers  have  long  since 
been  eased  out  of  this  dubious  role  by  tele- 
vision— the  most  popular  and  effective  com- 
munications medium  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

As  a  lawyer.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a 
major  problem  facing  law  enforcement  to- 
day Is  the  establishment  of  some  means 
whereby  you  can  overcome  the  hazards  and 
hindrances  that  the  modern  environment 
seems  determined  to  put  In  your  way.  Your 
mission  is  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  other  enemies 
of  our  society.  Today,  however.  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  Influences  which  tend  U) 
promote  disorder  and  unlawful  activities 
flourish  at  the  same  time  that  your  efforts 
to  counter  this  trend  meet  one  roadblock 
after  another.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  r.-^ 
Intelligent  and  dedicated  career  officers  will 
do  your  part  In  helping  the  people  of  this 
country  to  understand  the  Impact  with 
which  the  obstacles  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment are  crashing  against  law-abiding  so- 
ciety. There  Is  certainly  nothing  you  can  do 
to  change  this  situation  without  the  widest 
possible  public  support.  Public  opinion  en- 
forces the  law.  The  police  take  care  of  the 
exceptions. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  citizen  wUl.  If 
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support  a  police  program  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing the  department  and  its  service  to  the 
community.  This  follows,  I  think,  from  the 
fact  that  most  citizens  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  promote  the  common  welfare 
and  realize  that  one  Important  way  to  do 
this  is  in  the  support  he  gives  good  law  en- 
forcement in  his  community.  This  support 
will  stem  in  large  part  from  his  understand- 
ing of  the  dangers  and  risks  which  the  police 
ofRcer  faces  today.  The  citizens  of  your 
community  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  yours  is  not  an  easy  service  but  one 
which  may  involve  your  very  life.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  understanding,  the  public  will 
see  to  It  that  law  enforcement  is  admin- 
istered without  consideration  of  politics  or 
political  influence;  that  police  educational 
programs  for  personnel  are  Implemented; 
and  that  salaries  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  made  attractive  enough  to  gain  the 
consideration  of  high-quality  career  appli- 
cants for  positions  as  police  officers. 

Just  as  the  public  owes  a  responsibility  to 
you,  however,  so  do  you  owe  them  a  cor- 
responding obligation.  The  respect  which 
the  public  pays  you  as  a  police  officer  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  respect  which 
you  pay  to  their  rights.  Respect  for  law 
and  respect  for  law  enforcement  officers  go 
together.  Where  they  both  exist,  one  can 
point  to  a  law-abiding  community.  Law  en- 
forcement should  and  must  be  made  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  people  and  nobody  has 
stated  his  theme  more  effectively  than  Mr. 
Hoover  who  has  said  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion; 

"Unlike  totalitarian  law  enforcement,  we 
have  no  dark  corners  to  hide.  Law  enforce- 
ment— local.  State,  and  National— is  con- 
stantly subject  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
exercised  through  the  various  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  processes.  Moreover,  its 
Jurisdiction  is  specifically  defined  by  statute. 
Our  day-to-day  activities  are  under  the  re- 
view of  the  free  press  and  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  As  American  patriots  as  well 
as  law  enforcement  officer.?,  we  would  have 
it  no  other  way." 

For  over  17  years  I  was  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  a  small  New  Jersey  county  during 
which  time  I  learned,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
that  most  citizens,  li  properly  approached 
and  Informed,  will  actively  support  a  police 
program  aimed  at  improving  service  to  the 
community.  No  group  in  any  community  is 
more  conscious  of  the  merit  of  such  a  pro- 
gram than  the  lawyers  and  court  officers  of 
your  community. 

When  you  return  to  your  home  communi- 
ties, you  will  again  renew  your  relationship 
with  lawyers.  The  lawyer  and  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  meet  frequently.  First 
there  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  whom 
the  law  enforcement  officer  reports  his  in- 
vestigative findings.  A  good  prosecuting  at- 
torney must  appreciate  the  difficulties  that 
sometimes  arise  in  developing  all  of  the 
available  evidence.  The  prosecutor's  duty 
is  not  only  to  see  that  the  case  is  prose- 
cuted earnestly  but  also  that  the  defendant 
is  accorded  all  of  his  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges.  This  anomalous  position  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  the  famous  case  of  Berger 
V    United  States  in  which  he  said: 

"The  US.  attorney  (and  this,  of  course, 
applies  to  district  attorneys)  is  the  repre- 
sentative not  of  an  ordinary  party  to  a 
controversy,  but  of  a  sovereignty  whose  obli- 
gation to  govern  impartially  is  as  compelling 
as  Its  obligation  to  govern  at  all;  and  whose 
Interest,  therefore.  In  a  criminal  prosecution 
is  not  that  it  shall  win  a  case,  but  that 
Justice  shall  be  done.  As  such,  he  is  In  a 
peculiar  and  very  definite  sense  the  servant 
of  the  law,  the  twofold  aim  of  which  is  that 
guilt  shall  not  escape  or  innocence  suffer. 
He  may  prosecute  with  earnestness  and 
vigor — indeed,  he  should  do  so.  But,  while 
he   may   strike   hard    blows,   he    is    not    at 


liberty  to  .strike  foul  ones.  It  is  as  much  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  improper  methods  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  wrongful  conviction  as 
It  is  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  bring 
about  a  Just  one."  You  men,  as  law  en- 
forcement officers,  must  appreciate  this 
phase  of  the  prosecuting  attorney's  respon- 
sibility. You  can  assist  the  prosecutor  in 
fulfilling  this  responsibility  by  providing  him 
the  expertise  which  you  have  acquired  here 
at  the  FBI  Academy — the  greatest  criminal 
investigative  training  ground  m  the  world. 

As  law  enforcement  officers,  you  will  also 
be  dealing  with  the  deiendant's  lawyer.  At 
times  this  can  be  most  diflicult.  The  defend- 
ant's lawyer  may  attempt  on  cro.<;s  examina- 
tion to  abuse  and  .tttack  both  your  motives 
and  your  methods  It  Is  therefore,  estcntlal 
that  you,  in  the  performance  of  yorir  duties. 
be  constantly  aware  of  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  accused  As  the 
peoples  witness  m  a  criminal  proceeding, 
you  will  be  rendering  a  must  elTective  serN - 
ice  when  you  remain  calm  and  simply  relate 
accurately  and  honestly  what  you  know 
about  the  case,  taking  with  a  smile  any 
caustic  attacks  which  deiense  couu.sel  may 
make  against  you.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  when  the  defendant's  lawyer 
attacks  the  police  officer  in  bitter  cross  exam- 
iuHtiOn  which  carries  innuendo  he  generally 
has  a  ixjor  case  and  no  defense. 

There  is  also  the  rel.»tionship  with  the 
geaer.ll  practitioner  who  may  not  be  In  the 
criminal  court  Law  ciiiurcemenf  officers. 
may  I  suggest,  <;hould  get  to  know  the  law- 
yers in  their  communiiy  Tliere  should  be  a 
liaison  between  the  local  bar  associations 
and  the  law  enforcement  officers,  generally 
If  this  is  established.  I  feel  certain  there 
will  be  a  greater  respect  for  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  better  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  c  immunity 

The  law  etiforccinent  officer  must  also  work 
with  the  Judges  of  the  se-.eral  conrt.s  Some 
judges  take  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  meth.-xl.s 
employed  by  some  law  enforcement  officers 
They  seem  to  believe  that  law  enforcement 
officers  are  prone  to  engage  in  tactics  such 
as  the  •chird  degree"  forbidden  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  They 
are  inclined  t  j  believe  the  defendant's  story 
of  bad  tre.itmeTit  at  the  h.'iids  of  the  police 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  impn.vement  in 
police  methods  In  recent  years,  much  of 
which  Is  due  to  the  training  courses  for  police 
officers  such  as  that  provided  at  the  F'BI 
Academy.  Fortunately,  those  judges  are  In 
the  great  minority. 

Then  there  is  the  judge  who  becomes 
Impatient  with  the  police  officer  who^e 
testimony  reflects  inadequate  preparation 
There  should  be  no  occasion  ff)r  such  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  court  where  you 
men  :Are  concerned,  for  you  have  wver  the 
past  few  months  been  well  trained  in  the 
proper  development  of  all  the  evidence 
through  the  use  of  the  latest  and  most  highly 
developed  criminal  investigative  techniques 
You  will,  in  turn,  pass  on  your  knowledge 
to  your  brother  officers  and  by  so  doing  will 
help  to  achieve  the  Academy's  aim  of  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  training  to  the 
largest  number   of   police   officers 

By  far  the  greater  ntimber  of  judges  are 
sympathetic  with  law  enforcement  officers 
They  have  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  they  face.  Sometimes  this  sympa- 
thetic understanding  can  result  in  a  mani- 
festation of  prejudice  which  hurts  the  de- 
fendant at  trial,  but  oftentimes  is  ground 
for  reversal  on  appeal.  It  is  important  that 
you,  as  law  enforcement  officers,  understand 
that  the  Judge  must  be  wholly  impartial 
The  trial  judge  must  not  take  sides.  It  is 
he,  in  the  final  analysis,  who  must  see  that 
the  accused  receives  a  fair  trial  and  is  pro- 
tected In  his  constitutional  rights.  Occa- 
sionally a  police  officer  mistakes  a  judge's 
actions  as  being  opposed  somehow  to  the 
efforts  of  the  police,   but  a   clearer   under- 


standing of  the  obligations  of  both  the  court 
and  the  officer  will  promote  better  law  en- 
forcement 

The  problems  of  law  enforcement  today 
are  a  far  cry  from  what  they  were  not  more 
than  a  generation  or  so  ago.  You  and  I 
would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  while  the  fron- 
tier marshal  may  have  been  the  answer  to 
effective  law  enforcement  In  his  day,  he 
would  be  somewhat  Inadequate  In  this  day 
of  the  organized  and  oftentimes  sophisti- 
cated criminal.  Law  enforcement  today  is 
no  longer  a  one-man  Job 

While  it  IS  true  that  about  90  percent 
of  the  crimes  committed  are  within  the 
investigative  Jurisdiction  of  local  law  en- 
forcement, changes  in  our  mcxles  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  pose  serious 
problems  of  detection  and  apprehension  for 
the  local  law-enforcement  officer.  The  au- 
tomobile, the  airplane,  the  telephone,  radio 
transmission,  and  other  modern  inventions 
have  changed  our  mode  of  living.  These 
facilities  which  are  used  by  law-abiding  cit- 
izens can  and  often  are  being  used  with 
ingenuity  by  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
violate  the  law 

These  developments  and  refinements  in 
our  way  of  living  together  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  provide  the  criminal 
m.ike  r.eiessary  a  cooperative  effort  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  public  but  on  the  part 
of  law-enf(}rcement  agencies  at  the  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  levels  as  well. 

Mr  Hoover  has  spent  a  lifetime  lighting 
1 1  line -and  fighting  It  effectively.  He  has 
found  that  the  nujst  effective  weapon  against 
crime  is  ci^jperation — a  combining  of  the 
efforts  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  sup!>irt  and  underi^tanding  of  the 
American  people  In  his  view,  no  police 
agency  is  so  big  <jr  so  small  that  It  does 
not  need  the  assistance  of  another.  Coop- 
eration aniorg  the  various  police  agencies — 
the  backbone  of  ctfectlve  law  enforcement  — 
is  a  working  reality  as  is  evidenced  by  your 
presence  here  today  as  local  police  officers 
and  as  graduates  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy The  FBI.  in  pursuing  its  Investigative 
rcopjiisibaities,  regularly  receives  Invaluable 
criminal  iiifurmatlon  which  is  disfceminated 
on  a  continuoUB  basis  to  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  these 
same  agencies  are  providing  the  FBI  with 
Information  which  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Bureau  in  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion This  is  as  it  should  be  and  represents 
the  sort  of  ccxjperation  among  law  enforce- 
ment ak^encies  which  makes  crime  unprof- 
itable It  is  through  this  type  of  teamwork 
and  mutual  cooperation  that  law  enforce- 
ment combats  the  criminal  element. 

With  your  help  in  enlisting  the  support, 
assistance,  and  cooperation  of  the  citizens 
in  your  community,  even  greater  progress 
can  and  will  be  made  against  crim.e  and  the 
assault  of  the  criminal  against   society 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  to  you  that 
in  a  society  such  as  ours,  the  succes'^  of  law 
enforcement,  no  less  than  the  success  of  our 
legal  system.  Is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  support  and  respect  It  receives  from  the 
citizens  as  a  whole  It  was  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  who  said-  "We  have  In  this  country 
but  one  security  You  may  think  that  the 
Constitution  is  your  security — It  is  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  paper.  You  may  think  that 
the  statutes  are  your  security — they  are 
nothing  but  words  in  a  book.  You  may  think 
that  the  elaborate  mechani.sms  of  Govern- 
ment Is  your  security— It  is  nothing  at  all, 
unless  you  have  an  uncorrupted  public 
opinion  to  give  life  to  your  Constitution, 
to  give  vitality  to  your  statutes,  to  make 
efficient  your  Government  machinery." 


tlic  body  of  the  ReC(DRd  a  patriotic  script 
as  performed  on  the  Lawrence  Welk 
Show  on  Armistice  Day  of  19C1.  The 
hL-^tory  of  the  freedom  of  our  Republic 
i.s  condensed  into  this  short  script  and 
I  commend  it  to  tlie  reading  of  all  my 
c  lloatrucs. 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  script 
v.as  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  Record, 
n.s  follo'«'s: 

I  AM  THE  UNrrtD  States 

(A-.  performed  by  "Aladdin  "  on  the  Lawrence 

Welk  Armlsti:e  Day  showj 

I  am  the  United  Suites. 

I  was  burn  on  July  4.  1776,  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independtnce  is  my  birth  cer- 
tlflcate.  The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run 
in  my  vc:n.<;.  because  I  offered  freedom  t.o 
tlie  oppresFed  I  am  many  things  And 
mnny  people.     I  am  the  United  Stat**. 

I  am  185  million  livlni;  j-ouls — and  the 
ghost  ol  miUions  who  have  lived  and  died  for 
me.  I  am  Nathan  Hal;  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexlngt-jn  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
•round  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jef- 
fcrion,  and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
J.nes.  the  Green  Mountain  boys.  And  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Independence  Hall  The 
Monitor,  and  the  .Werrnnar.  I  am  Lee,  Grant, 
and  Abe  Lincoln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  and 
Pearl  Harbor  when  freedom  called.  I  an- 
swered, and  stayed  until  it  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Field,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor.  and  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea. 

I  am  the  wheatfleld.j  of  Kansas,  and  the 
granite  hills  of  Vermoat,  Peunyylvanla.  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Wtist,  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Yes,  I  am  the  Natlrn  and  the.^e  are  the 
things  I  am.  I  was  conceived  in  freedom, 
and  Ood  willing.  In  fre«^dom  I  will  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days 

I  am  the  United  States. 
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r  AM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    MUNDT.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


JOHN   H.   SIMMS.    LEGISLATIVE 

COU>SEL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statemcjnt  made  on  June  4, 
1962,  by  the  president  of  Western  Mary- 
land College,  Dr.  LoTvell  S.  Ensor,  ■when 
he  presented  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  to  John  H.  Simms,  the 
distinguished  legislative  counsel  of  the 
US.  Senate. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  W  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

JoH^f    HAMMrrr    Simms,    Attornet,    Wash- 
ington,  DC  ,   Bachk.or  or  Arts    (Summa 

CfM    L.AUDEI.   WiSTKRN    MARYLAND    COLLEGE; 

BACHELOR  OP  Laws,  Columbia  UNT\ERsrrT 
Most  of  your  profes.slonal  life  as  an  at- 
torney has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  your 
Country  during  both  war  and  peace.  In 
Worlc*  War  II  you  served  effectively  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  ad- 
vancing In  rank  to  a  lleu'enant  colonel  and 
receiving  the  Legion  of  Merit  Award.  Your 
nioKt  conspicuous  contribution,  however,  has 
been  made  In  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Coun.sel  of  the  U.S.  Senate  of  which  you 
hive  become  the  administrative  head.  Each 
of  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate  depends 
upon  you  and  your  staff  of  outstanding  at- 
torneys for  the  preparation  of  legislation 
Initiating  from  this,  the  most  significant 
legLslative  body  among  the  parliaments  of 
the  world.  Here  you  have  distinguished 
yourself  as  a  man  of  complete  Integrity  and 
^.  professional  leader  of  genuine  ability. 
Your  alma  mater  takes  pride  In  the  high  ac- 


complishment and  distlngxUahed  public  serv- 
ice of  one  of  her  sons. 

Therefore,  by  the  vote  and  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Maryland 
College.  I  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa,  with  all  the  rlghta, 
privileges,  and  distinction  thereunto  apper- 
taining, m  token  of  which  I  present  to  you 
this  diploma  end  cause  you  to  be  invested 
with  the  hood  of  Western  Maryland  College 
approprinte  to  your  degree. 


RESPONSE  TO  ACT  OP  SACRIFICE 
BY  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  GLEN 
LAKE  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
may  remember  that  on  Tuesday  I  re- 
ported liow  the  graduating  cla.ss  of  Glen 
Lake  Community  High  School  saved  for 
4  years  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  how — at  the  last  moment — 
they  donated  the  money  instead  to  a 
classmate  who  had  developed  cancer. 

I  was  personally  moved  by  the  story 
of  tliese  Michigan  youngsters  and  in- 
tended my  remarks  as  a  small  tnbute  lO 
their  unselfishness. 

The  story  was  retold  in  the  Wa?h- 
ineton  Evening  Star  the  following  day 
and  the  response  on  the  part  of  this  city 
has  touched  me  almost  as  much  as  tlie 
original  act  of  facriflce. 

A  major  Wa-shinpton  hotel,  the  Execu- 
tive House,  has  offered  to  house  these 
youngsters  if  their  visit  could  again  be 
made  possible.  Similar  offers  have  come 
from  Boiling  Air  Base  and  groups  of 
private  citizens. 

A  broadcasting  station,  WWDC.  has 
forwarded  $700  toward  transportation 
co>ts. 

Yesterday  Representative  Hechler,  of 
West  Virginia,  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  urge  that  the  youngsters  be  given 
all  possible  private  aid. 

President  Kennedy  invited  them — in 
the  event  they  should  be  able  to  come 
after  all — to  make  a  special  tour  of  the 
White  House. 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  private 
citizens  have  called  my  ofiBce  to  ask  if 
they  could  join  me  in  forwarding  their 
checks  to  the  Glen  Lake  School, 

Mr.  President,  the  youngsters  at  Glen 
Lake  are  tremendously  grateful  for  all 
this,  as  all  can  imagine.    So  am  I. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  spontaneous 
response  will  muster  the  support  needed 
to  make  the  trip  a  reality  after  all. 

But  even  no'w  I  am  thrilled  by  the  way 
this  city  has  reacted  to  the  selflessness 
of  33  children  in  a  distant  State. 

When  a  man  Is  as  emotionally  stirred 
as  I  am,  he  Ls  tempted  to  spin  flowery 
phrases.  Phrases,  perhaps,  about  sacri- 
fice and  compassion.  I  am  going  to  re- 
frain from  them,  however,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  facts  alone  speak  so  much 
more  eloquently.  And  the  facts  are  in- 
deed simple. 

A  group  of  American  youngsters  gave 
up  something  to  help  a  classmate. 

And  immediately,  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can adults  became  eager  to  give  up  some- 
thing to  help  those  youngsters. 

I  submit  these  remarks  as  a  quiet  testi- 
monial to  this  Nation's  sense  of  human- 
ity. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ALEXANDER    GRANT 
RUTHVEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  each  of  us 
holds  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  his 
alma  mater,  and  too  often  an  unex- 
pressed feeling  of  appreciation  for  the 
many  dedicated  teachers  who  directed 
him  on  his  way  to  a  degree.  Today 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  alumni,  in- 
cluding myself,  salute  the  president 
emeruus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
our  distinguished  dean  of  administra- 
tors, Alexander  Grant  Ruthven.  Presi- 
dent Ruthven  is  being  honored  this  eve- 
ning at  an  80th  birthday  testimonial 
dinner  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

He  is  a  man  who  was  diiectly  respon- 
sible for  22  years  for  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  universities 
in  the  world.  During  his  term  as  presi- 
dent, he  organized  the  university's  grad- 
uate school,  planned  the  institute  for 
human  adjustment,  steadily  advocated 
a  democratic  faculty  administration  and 
corporate  administrative  structure,  and 
shared  the  achievements  and  failures  of 
thousands  of  young  men   and  women 

Too  often  we  l^nd  to  forget  that  hu- 
man element  and  think  of  our  universi- 
ties in  terms  of  size,  academic  stand- 
ing and  prestige.  Today  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  other  alumni  in  paj-ing  tribute 
to  our  president  emeritus a  man  be- 
hind much  of  the  greatness  of  our  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  call  up  for  consideration 
a  number  of  measures  to  which  there  is 
no  objection.  Tins  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Piesident,  has  morning  business 
been  concluded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee; 

The  Committee  on  PubUc  Works; 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences; 

The  Finance  Committee;  and 

The  Commerce  Committee,  or  subcom- 
mittees thereof. 


BY 


CONSIDERATION      OF      BILLS 
LT^ANIMOUS  CONSENT 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
measures  were  considered: 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  AUTHORIZ- 
ING AND  DIRECTING  NATIONAL 
SURVEY  OP  FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3064)  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928,  as  amended,  author- 
izing and  directing  a  national  survey  of 
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forest  resources,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  an  amendment 
in  line  5.  after  the  word  "amended,"  to 
strike  out  "to  read  as  follows:  'There  is 
additionally  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  such  funds  as  may  be 
needed  to  keep  the  survey  current.'  '  and 
insert  'by  striking  out  '$1,500,000'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$2,500,000',";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  22,  1928.  as  amended  (45  Stat.  669,  702; 
16  U.S.C.  581h),  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "tl, 500,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2,500,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1567 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
would  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  keep  the  timber  and 
forest  product  survey  current  under  section 
9  of  the  McSweeney-McNnry  Forest  Research 
Act  from  $1.5  million  to  $'2.5  million. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  have  au- 
thorized unlimited  appropriations;  but  the 
committee  felt  that  the  authorization  should 
be  held  down  to  the  amount  of  foreseeable 
need.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
port shows  a  foreseeable  need  of  up  to  $2  5 
million,  and  the  committee  recommends 
amendment  of  the  bill  accordingly.  The 
Departments  report,  which  explains  the  need 
ftjr  increased  authorization  is  attached. 

DEPARTMENT.AL    VirWS 

Department  or  AGRicuLTtniE, 
Washington.  DC.  May  14.  1962. 
Hon   Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  of  March  28,  1962.  for  a  report 
by  this  Department  on  S.  3064,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22.  1928. 
as  amended,  authorizing  and  directing  a  na- 
tional survey  of  forest  resources. 

This  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill. 

S,  3064  -vould  remove  the  limitation  of 
$1,500,000  on  the  amount  now  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  for  resurveys  of  the 
Nation's  forest  land  and  timber  resources  and 
permit  the  annual  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  na- 
tionwide forest  siiTvey  current. 

Section  9  of  the  McSweeney-McNary  For- 
est Research  Act  of  May  22.  1928,  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  and  keep  current  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  present  and  prospective  re- 
quirements for  timber  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States,  and  of  timber 
supplies.  Including  a  determination  of  the 
present  and  potential  productivity  of  forest 
lands,  and  of  such  other  facts  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  determination  of  ways  and 
means  to  balance  the  timber  budget  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  authorized  an  In- 
itial forest  survey  with  both  an  annual  and 
tot.il  limitation.  This  initial  survey  of  the 
Nation's  770  million  acres  of  forest  land  has 
n<;W  been  o.ssentially  completed. 


Amendments  to  the  McSweeney-McNary 
Forest  Research  Act  in  1944  and  1949  also 
authorised  continuing  resurveys  to  keep  the 
forest  survey  current.  The  amendment  of 
1949  established  a  limitation  of  $1,500,000 
on  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  for  these  continuing  resurveys 
Since  1949  the  costs  of  conducting  survey 
work  have  risen  more  than  50  percent.  In 
addition,  there  is  increasing  need  for  more 
frequent  and  more  Intensive  forest  inven- 
tories In  all  States.  Even  with  substantial 
assistance  from  cooperating  State  agencies, 
forest  Industries,  and  other  groups,  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  survey  work  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  provide  adequate  timber  inven- 
tories within  the  authorization  established 
in  1949  when  price  levels  were  materially 
lower.  Hence,  removal  of  the  present  limi- 
tation on  annual  appropriations  for  the 
forest  survey  is  needed  to  permit  adequate 
financing  of  this  important  field  of  research. 

The  forest  survey  provides  the  only  com- 
prehensive source  of  basic  information  on 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  natural 
resources  It  provides  facts  on  the  area, 
condition,  and  productivity  of  forest  lands; 
the  volume,  kind,  quality,  and  location  of 
standing  timber;  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive growth  of  timber  of  various  sp>ecles; 
losses  to  fire,  insects,  diseases,  and  other 
destructive  agents:  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive volumes  of  timber  cut  for  various  forest 
products;  and  interpretations  of  Information 
on  timber  supplies  and  timber  use  to  pro- 
vide factual  guides  to  the  conservation  and 
use  of  the  Nation's  forest  land  and  timber 
resources.  Since  forest  resources  are  con- 
stantly changing  as  a  result  of  timber 
growth,  cutting  for  Indu-i^trlal  products,  and 
losses  to  fire  and  other  destructive  agents, 
resurveys  at  regular  Intervals  are  necessary 
to   provide   up-to-date  Information. 

Federal  and  State  agencies,  private  forestry 
groups,  landowners  and  timber  operators 
all  need  adequate  and  up-to-date  facts  about 
timber  resources  and  needs  as  sound  bases 
for  policy  and  program  decisions.  The  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  and  use  of  timber 
products  currently  generates  an  estimated 
$20  billion  of  gross  national  product  annu- 
ally. Trends  fn  forest  conditions  and  the 
availability  of  timber  supplies  for  prospective 
markets  thus  are  of  direct  concern  to  many 
groups  throughout  the  Nation's  economy. 

To  public  agencies,  survey  facts  provide  an 
essential  basis  for  policy  decisions  on  various 
programs  involving  the  production  and  use 
of  timber.  To  forest  industries,  survey  facts 
on  timber  supplies  are  of  broad  practical 
value  for  guiding  business  decisions  relating 
to  location  of  wood-using  plants,  plant  ac- 
quisition, and   wood-procurement   programs. 

The  removal  of  the  limitation  on  approxi- 
mations for  resurveys,  as  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  would  place  the  financing  of  this  impor- 
tant research  activity  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  fields  of  research  authorized  by  the 
other  sections  of  the  McSweeney-McNary 
Forest  Research  Act,  Adequate  control  over 
the  amounts  appropriated  annually,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  forestry  research  of  the  De- 
partment, can  of  cotirse  be  maintained 
through  the  usual   budgetary   proce.sses 

Present  estimates  Indicate  that  as  much 
as  $2.5  million  annually  may  ultimately  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  forest  survey  at  an 
adequate  level. 

In  reporting  to  you  on  S.  2403.  we  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  that  bill  with 
the  addition  of  a  section  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing  as  S.  3064.  We  believe  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  either  as  a  part  of 
S.  2403  or  as  a  separate  enactment  to  be 
highly  desirable. 

The   Bureau    of    the    Budget   advises   that 
there    Is    no   objection   to   the    presentation 
of  this  report  from   the  standpoint  of   the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  INTEREST  OP 
UNTTED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
LAND  IN  GEORGIA  TO  JASPER 
COUNTY   BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  4939)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in  Jasper  County,  Ga..  to 
the  Ja.sper  County  Board  of  Education 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1568 »,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  directs  conveyance  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Jasper  County,  Ga..  for  fair 
market  value,  of  certain  reserved  rights  in 
42  65  acres  of  land  conveyed  to  the  board 
in  1940  An  undivided  39.8  percent  of  the 
reserved  rights  belonged  to  the  Georgia 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corp.  and  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Georgia  Development  Au- 
thority, which  has  authorized  conveyance 
of  Its  undivided  39.8  percent.  The  reserved 
rights  consist  of  ( 1 )  a  reversionary  right  If 
the  board  falls  to  maintain  the  property 
solely  for  educational  purposes  or  to  afford 
all  children  residing  In  the  school  district 
an  equal  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  for  educational  purposes,  (2) 
the  right  to  use  the  facilities  for  community 
activities,  and  (3)  the  right  to  construct. 
maintain,  and  operate  other  structures  which 
would  not  interfere  with  school  purposes 
(including  the  granting  of  easements  for 
such  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion ) . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment.  There  Is  no  Intention  to 
utilize  the  retained  rights,  and  the  county 
intends  to  convert  the  property  into  a  rest 
home  for  the  aged.  The  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  were  adopted 
by  the  House. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  POULTRY 
PRODUCTS   INSPECTION   ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  7866)  to  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  application  thereof  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSfTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1569),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  extends  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recommends  enactment. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  compulsory  inspection  of  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  which  move  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  m  deslgnnted 
major  consuming  areas. 


the  United  States  to  the  former  owneis 
thereof  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoi-t 
(No  15711,  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.*^  follows: 

This  bill  provides  for  the  conveyance  of 
about  35  acres  without  consideration  to  the 
descendants  of  J  C  Drake  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  an  error,  as  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained In  the  attached  report  of  the  Hou.te 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

|H  Rept  1627.  87th  Cong.  2d  sess  | 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (HR  5456 1  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  United  Slates  to  the  former  owners 
thereof,  having  coii.sidered  the  same  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  direct  con- 
veyance U)  the  grantees  named  in  the  bill, 
without  conslder.ttion.  of  approximately  35 
acres  of  land  to  which  the  United  States 
obtained  title  by  error  in  acquiring  lands 
for  the  Ai>aJachicola  National  Korei-t  in  Flor- 
ida 

Evldtiice  presented  to  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  the  35  acres  of  land  Involved  In 
this  legislation  is  now  and  has  been  since 
1917  a  portion  of  a  farm  occupied  and  op- 
erated by  the  grantees  and.  before  them,  by 
their  father  The  farm  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  Apalachlcola  National  Forest  and 
the  35  acres  in  question  was  Included  by  er- 
ror in  a  condemnation  action  Involving  ap- 
proximately 25,000  acres  of  land  for  the  na- 
tional forest  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Government  in  1941  The  evidence  further 
indicates  that  the  Drake  family  had  no  no- 
tice or  knowledge  of  the  condemnation  ac- 
tion (published  notice  of  wliich  was  made 
in  another  county)  nor  any  knowledge  that 
the  Government  claimed  title  to  a  part  of 
their  farm  until  the  Forest  Service  surveyed 
the  area  in  1955  and  established  boundary 
markers 


CONVEYANCE     OF     CERTAIN     RE.^L 
PROPERTY       OF       THE       UNITED 
STATES  TO  FORMER  OWNERS 
The  bill  (HR.  5456 1  to  provide  for  the 

conveyance  of  certain  real   property  of 


REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF 
BANKS  FOR  COOPERATIVES 

The  bill  (HR.  10374)  to  amend  section 
6  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as 
amended,  to  reduce  the  revolving  fund 
available  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No,  1572',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,'^  follows: 

This  bill  reduces  the  revolving  fund  avail- 
able for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  to  $150  million 
from  the  current  level  of  about  $186  million. 
The  difference  would  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  About 
$107  million  of  the  fund  Is  currently  Invest- 
ed in  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Is  attached. 


|H,  Rept,  1633,  87th  Cong,  2d  sess.J 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  10374)  to  amend 
section  6  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
as  amended,  to  reduce  the  revolving  fund 
available  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  by 
approximately  $36  million  (to  $150  million) 
the  amount  of  money  held  in  the  revolving 
fund  for  the  possible  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
banks  for  Cf)or)eratives  and  to  return  this 
amount  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  fund  was  established  In  1929  with  an 
authorized  amount  of  $500  million  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  When 
the  affairs  of  that  Board  were  wound  up  in 
1933.  administration  of  the  fund  passed  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  be  used, 
whenever  necessary,  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  the  banks  for  cooperatives  As 
these  banks  gradually  become  more  largely 
self-financing,  demands  on  the  revolving 
fund  have  become  smaller,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  now  believes  that  the 
fund  may  safely  be  reduced  to  $150  million 
and  the  balance  of  approximately  $36  million 
reuirned   to   the  Treasury 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  following  statement  by  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
at  hearings  on  HR  10374  explains  in  some 
detail  the  justification  for  the  legislation, 

SrATEMKNT  OF  GLENN  E  HEITZ.  DEPUTY  GOV- 
ERNOR AND  DIRECTOR  OF  COOPERATIVE  BANK 
SERVICE,  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION.  BE- 
FORE THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION 
A.ND  CREDIT  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE    CONCERNING     H,R,     10374 

The  purpose  of  HR.  10374  is  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  revolving  fund  in  the 
Treasury  which  is  available  for  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  pur- 
chase class  A  capital  stock  In  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  This  revolving  fund  originally 
w:is  authorized  and  established  at  $500  mil- 
lion under  section  6  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  By  1933  the  affairs 
of  that  Board  were  being  wound  up.  and  the 
administration  of  the  fund  passed  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  When  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  were  established,  also 
in  1933.  what  remained  in  the  fund  was  made 
available  for  the  purchase  of  capital  stock 
in  such  banks.  The  cash  available  in  the 
fund  in  1933  plus  the  amounts  subsequently 
realized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
from  the  liquidation  of  the  other  assets  of 
the  fund  eventually  totaled  $185,918,743,10. 
This  is  the  amount  now  in  the  fund  and  Is 
the  maximum  amount  ever  made  available 
for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives.  Under  the  proposed 
bill.  $35,918,743.10  of  the  cash  in  the  fund 
would  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury,  which  would  reduce  the  re- 
volving fund  to  $150  million. 

"At  the  present  time  $106,817,000  of  the 
fund  is  invested  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  coop>eratives.  Each  year  since  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955.  as  the  borrowers 
from  the  banks  for  cooperatives  acquire  more 
capital  stock  in  the  banks,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  Government-owned  capital 
stock  is  retired  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
retirements  are  returned  to  the  revolving 
fund.  These  repayments  and  any  other  cash 
In  the  fund  continue  to  be  available  for  fur- 
ther subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  as  the  Governor  may 
determine  Is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  credit  needs  of  eligible  borrowers 
from  the  banks.     The  last  use  of  the  fund 


to  purch:l!^e  capital  stock  in  a  bank  for  co- 
operatives was  during  World  War  II  to  help 
finance  the  prot-essing  and  distributing  of 
food  and  fiber  lor  the  war  effort 

"It  may  be  helpful  to  review  how  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in   the  re\o:ving  fund  may 
affect   the  potential  lending  capacity  of   the 
banks  for  ccxiperatives      The  loan  funds  of 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  are  obtained  pri- 
marily through  the  sale  of  consolidated  de- 
bentures to  the  investing  public.     Under  the 
law,      the      total      amount      of      debentures 
which  may  be  ouustanding  at   any  one   time 
may    not    exceed    eight     times    the    capital 
and  surplus  of  the  banks  (12  U.S.C    1134mi 
Based       on       their       present       capital       and 
surplus    and    the    additional    capital    which 
could  be  provided  from  the  cash  now  on  hand 
m  the  revolving  fund,  the  banks  could  Issue 
consolidated  debentures  in  an  amount  whic  • 
together    with    such     capital    and    surplus 
would  give  them  loanable  funds  of  approx'- 
mately  $3  billion      If  the  revolving  fund   is 
reduced    by    $35,018  743  10,    as   proposed.    tl:e 
potential  funds  for  loans  would  be  reduced 
to  approximately  $2  7  billion      This  aniovm: 
is  about  four  times   the  peak   loans  of  $783 
million   outstanding   during    the   fiscal    veai 
ended  June  30,  1961.     In  the  circumstances 
It  IS  thought  that  reducing  the  revolving  fund 
to    $150    million    should    not    impair    the 
capacity  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives  to  con- 
tinue  to   meet    the   credit   needs  of  eligible 
farmer  cooperatives  in  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future. 

•The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  HR  10374.  and 
we  hope  that  the  committee  will  act  favor- 
ably on  it  '■ 

COST 

Tl.ere  would  be  no  cost  to  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  this  legislation  On 
the  contrary,  some  $36  million  In  the  Treas- 
ury now  tied  up  for  a  special  purpose  would 
be  returned  to  general  receipts. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  RE- 
PORTS ON  USE  OF  SURPLUS 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4083 »  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  reports  required  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  the  use  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
p>ort  (No.  1573*.  explaining  the  purF>oses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bill  reduces  the  frequency  of  reports 
required  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  to  the  use  of  dairy  products  under  sec- 
tion 202iai  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
from  monthly  to  semiannually  This  re- 
porting requirement  would  then  be  uniform 
with  that  for  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  contained  in  section  202(bi  of  the 
same  act. 

PURPOSE 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
surplus  dairy  products  available  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  desig;iated 
Government  departments.  Tlie  Veterans 
Administration  is  required  to  report  montiily 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  surplus 
dairy  products  used  This  bill  would  change 
the  reporting  requirement   from  a  monthly 
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period  to  every  6  month*.  The  committee 
feels  that  a  report  every  9  months  would 
meet  Its  requirements. 

COST 

There  would  be  a  slight  reduction  in  ad- 
ministrative cost  as  the  result  of  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

BBOKT  EXPLANATION  OF  H.X.   4083 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  reduce  the 
frequency  of  reports  required  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  to  the  use 
of  dairy  products  under  section  202(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  At  pres- 
ent such  reports  are  required  to  be  made 
monthly.  Under  the  bill  they  would  not 
have  to  be  more  frequent  than  semi- 
annual. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  1949  act  requires 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  utilization  of 
dairy  products,  to  make  such  products 
acquired  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram available  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  use  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  A  similar  provi- 
sion in  section  202(b)  of  the  same  act. 
providing  for  transfer  of  such  products 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  provides 
for  semiannual  reports  so  that  the  bill 
would  make  these  two  subsections  uni- 
form. 

In  the  86th  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  S.  899,  which  would  have  com- 
pletely repealed  this  reporting  require- 
ment. The  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  recommended  that 
the  repeal  of  this  provision  be  omitted 
from  S.  899,  but  that  consideration  be 
given  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  the 
reports  to  a  semiannual  basis.  The  bill 
would  complete  the  carrying  out  of  that 
recommendation. 

The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  It  should  result  in 
some  slight  savings  in  cost,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  such  frequent 
reports  as  are  now  required. 
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CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
CITY  OF  MOUNT  SHASTA.  CALIP. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8434)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  con- 
vey a  certain  parcel  of  land  to  the  city 
of  Mount  Shasta,  Calif.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1574),  explaining  the  purpases  of 
the  bill. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  authorises  the  sale  of  approxi- 
mately 4.5  acres  at  appraised  value  to  the 
city  of  Mount  Shasta.  Calif.  The  property 
Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  is  currently  used  by  the  city  under  per- 
mit for  storage  of  machinery  and  equipment. 


tain  property  to  be  used  for  State  for- 
estry work,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1575).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bill  authorlaes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  continued  use  by  the  Statee 
of  property  furnished  to  them  under  the  Soli 
Bank  Act  program  for  the  production  of  tree 
planting  stock.  The  property  would  h.nve 
to  be  used  for  State  progriuns  furthering 
related  Federal  programs. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Is  attached.  The  amendments 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  were  adopted. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  ts  to  p<^rmlt  States 
which  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  production  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  for  planting  on  conservation 
reserve  land  to  continue  to  use  the  facilities, 
materials,  equipment,  and  Improvements 
provided  cooperatively  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  production  of  such  seed- 
lings, In  producing  seedlings  which  will  be 
needed  to  attain  the  objectives  of  other  re- 
lated programs. 

NEED    FOR    THE    I  FGISI.  \TION 

When  the  conservation  reserve  program 
was  Inaugurnted  in  1956.  It  w.^s  immediately 
realized  that  there  were  not  adequate  nurs- 
ery facilities  for  the  production  of  the  forest 
tree  seedlings  which  would  be  required  in 
the  reforestation  aspects  of  the  soil  bank 
program.  Accordingly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  Into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  several  States  { which  were  already 
producing  forest  tree  seedlings  cooperatively 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act)  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  additional 
nurseries  for  the  production  of  such  seed- 
lings. The  period  for  th  >  contracting  of 
acreage  under  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram has  now  expired,  but  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  forest  tree  seedlings  for 
use  in  connection  with  related  Federal  pro- 
grams and  for  reforestation  activities  gen- 
erally. This  bill  would  permit  the  nurseries 
which  have  been  established  to  continue  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

COST 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  The  facilities  to  be 
transferred  to  the  States  are  already  in  ex- 
istence and  have  been  paid  for  out  of  pre- 
vious appropriations.  The  tot^l  residual 
value  of  these  facilities  has  recently  bf-en 
appraised  a:  $4.4  million. 


USE  OP  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  FOR 
STATE  FORESTRY  WORK 

The  bill  (H.R.  9736)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  cer- 


SONS  OF  THE  AMEFUCAN  LEGION 
BADGES 

The  bill  (H.R.  11032)  granting  a  re- 
newal of  patent  No.  92.187  relating  to 
the  badges  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Legion  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passe<j!. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaniraous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1580),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSS 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  extend  and  renew  design  patent  No.  92,167 
relating  to  the  badge  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Legion  for  a  period  of  14  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

STATEMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a  report 
dated  April  10,  1962,  on  an  identical  Senate 
bill,  S  3084,  recommends  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

On  May  8,  1934,  a  design  patent  No.  92,187 
was  granted  for  the  protection  of  the  emblem 
and  insignia  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Legion.  After  the  14-year  statutory  period, 
it  expired  May  8.  1948.  Such  design  patent 
w.is  renewed  by  act  of  Congress  on  June  27, 
1949.  The  Instant  measure  Is  a  simple  re- 
newal luid  extension  for  a  period  of  14  years 
fnun  and  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
bin. 

Some  50  years  ago  the  Congress  started  the 
practice  of  extending  the  statutory  protec- 
tlnn  period  for  symbols  or  badges  of  this 
and  kindred  patriotic  organizations.  There 
Is  no  ascertainable  public  policy  against  them 
per  se  or  their  renewal  or  extension,  wherens 
on  the  contrary  there  Is  a  definite  public 
policy  in  encouraging  these  patriotic  groups 
by  legislation  which  secures  to  them  their 
identifying  marks  against  the  encroachment 
of  charlatans  and  Infringers. 

As  disclosed  by  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Congress  has  on  previous 
occasions  acted  to  extend  design  patents 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  no  precedent  is  being 
set  by  the  Instant  legislation. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY 
BADGES 

The  bill  (H.R.  11033)  granting  a  re- 
newal of  patent  No.  55,398  relating  to 
the  badges  of  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary' was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
rnadinjT.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.'-k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1531),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  propcwed  legislation  is 
to  extend  and  renew  design  patent  No.  55.398 
relating  to  the  badge  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  for  a  period  of  14  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

STATEMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  a  report 
dated  April  10.  1962,  on  an  Identical  Senate 
h.'.l,  s.  3083,  recommends  enactment  of  thl.s 
legislation. 

On  June  1,  1920,  a  design  patent  No.  55.398 
was  granted  for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
blem and  insignia  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  After  the  14-year  statutory  pe- 
riod. It  expired  June  1,  1934.  Such  design 
patent  was  renewed  by  act  of  Congress  on 
Augu.st  2,  1935.  and  June  27.  1949.  The  In- 
stant measure  is  a  simple  renewal  and  ex- 
tension for  a  period  of  14  years  from  and 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  bill. 

Some  50  years  ago  the  Congress  started  the 
practice  of  extending  the  statutory  protec- 
tion period  for  symbols  or  badges  of  this  and 
kindred  patriotic  organizations.  There  Is  no 
ascertainable  public  policy  against  them  per 
se  or  their  renewal  or  extension,  whereas  on 
the  contrary  there  Is  a  definite  public  policy 
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in  cncovu  iglnjt  these  patriotic  groups  by  leg- 
l.slutlon  which  secures  to  them  their  Iden- 
tifying marks  against  the  encroachment  of 
chi.rlatans   and    infringers 

A.s  disclosed  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Congress  hiis  on  previous  occa- 
sions acted  to  extend  design  patents  Thus 
it  is  ob\li)Us  that  no  precedent  is  being  set 
by  the  instant   legl.shitiun 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  BADGE 

Thr  bill  iHR.  11034'  granling  a  re- 
newal of  patent  No.  54,296  relating  to 
the  badge  of  the  American  Legion  was 
con.sidorcd.  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
road  the  third  time,  and  pa.sscd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REroRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  1582',  explaininp  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  bemy  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  extend  and  renew  design  patent  No. 
64.296  relating  to  the  badge  of  the  American 
Legion  for  a  pericxJ  of  14  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

STATE.MENT 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a  report 
dated  April  10.  1962  on  an  identical  Senate 
bill.  S  3082,  recommends  enactment  of  this 
legislation 

On  December  9,  1919.  a  design  patent  No 
54.296  was  granted  for  the  protection  of  the 
emblem  and  Insignia  of  the  American 
Legion.  After  the  14-year  statutory  period, 
it  expired  December  9  1933  Such  design 
patent  was  renewed  bj  act  of  Congress  on 
August  2.  1935.  and  June  27.  1949  The 
instant  measure  Is  a  simple  renewal  and 
extension  for  a  period  of  14  years  from  and 
after  the  date  of  appro^  al  of  this  bill. 

Some  50  years  ago  the  Congress  started 
the  practice  of  extending  the  statutory  pro- 
tection period  for  symbnls  or  badges  of  this 
and  kindred  patriotic  organizations.  There 
is  no  ascertainable  public  policy  against 
them  per  se  or  their  renewal  or  extension, 
whereas  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  definite 
public  policy  In  encouraging  these  patriotic 
groups  by  legislation  which  secures  to  them 
their  identifying  marks  against  the  en- 
croachment of  charlatans  and  infringers. 

As  disclosed  by  the  re:3ort  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Congress  has  on  previous  oc- 
casions acted  to  extend  design  patents. 
Thus  It  Is  obvious  that  no  precedent  Is 
being  set   by  the   Instant   legislation. 


EXTENSION     OF    AUTOMOBILE    IN- 
FORMATION  dis<::losure   act 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  6781  to  extend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
m.sert: 

rh;u  section  2  of  the  Automobile  Infor- 
mation Disclosure  Act  (72  Stat.  325)  Is 
amended  by  revising  subsection  (h)  and  by 
adding  a  new  subsection   (ll   as  follows: 

■■{hi  The  term  "comraerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State  and  any  point 
iitslde  thereof,  commerce  between  points 
Within  the  same  State  but  through  any 
point  outside  thereof,  ard  commerce  within 
t!u  District  of  Columbia. 


■•(1)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands! 
and  Guam." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•No.  15831.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  bill,  as  amended  by  your  committee. 
woM'n  extend  the  coverage' of  the  act  of  July 
7.  K'^a  (Public  Law  85  506)  entitled  ■'the 
Aut<. mobile  Information  Disclosure  Act,"  so 
that  it  would  apply  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  Guam,  and  would  clarify  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
It  should  t)e  clearly  understood  that  the  act 
would  apply  to  commerce  with  these  places, 
but  not  to  Intraterrltorlal  commerce. 

BACKGROUND 

On  February  5.  1946.  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
to  study  automobile  marketing  practices  in 
the  United  States.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Monronet,  this  subcommittee 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  many  facets  of 
the  automobile  business,  including  dealer- 
factory  relationships,  and  automobile  In- 
surance. S.  3500  of  the  85th  Congress  was 
a  direct  result  of  this  investigation  and  It 
became  Public  Law  85-506. 

Under  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act,  every  new  automobile  distributed 
in  commerce  must  have  affixed  to  It  a  label 
disclosing  the  following  information: 

(a I  The  make,  model,  and  serial  or  Identi- 
fication number  or  numbers: 

(bi   The  final  assembly  point; 

(c)  The  name  and  the  location  of  the 
place  of  business,  of  the  dealer  to  whom  It 
Is  to  be  delivered; 

( d )  The  name  of  the  city  or  town  at  which 
It  Is  to  be  delivered  to  such  dealer; 

(e)  The  method  of  transportation  used  In 
making  delivery  of  such  automobile.  If  driven 
or  towed  from  final  assembly  point  to  place 
of  delivery;  and 

(f)  The  following  Information: 

( 1 1  The  retail  price  of  such  automobile 
suggested  by  the  manufacturer; 

(2)  The  retail  delivered  price  suggested  by 
the  manufacturer  for  each  accessory  or  Item 
of  optional  equipment,  physically  attached 
to  such  automobile  at  the  time  of  Its  delivery 
to  such  dealer,  which  Is  not  Included  with- 
in the  price  of  such  automobile  as  stated 
pursuant  to  paragraph    (1); 

(3)  The  amount  charged.  If  any,  to  such 
dealer  for  the  transportation  of  such  auto- 
mobile to  the  location  at  which  It  is  de- 
livered to  such  dealer; 

(4)  The  total  of  the  amounts  specified 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

Failure  to  do  so,  or  falsely  doing  so,  sub- 
jects a  manufacturer  of  automobiles  to  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  and  such  failure 
or  falsification  with  respect  to  each  automo- 
bile Is  a  separate  offense. 

Persons  who  willfully  remove,  alter,  or 
render  Illegible  such  labels  prior  to  the  time 
the  new  car  Is  delivered  to  the  actual  cus- 
tody and  possession  of  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser are  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $1,000  or 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

Your  committee  believes  this  statute  has 
proven  Itself  since  enactment,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  protection  to  the  consumer  In  that 
he  knows  what  he  ts  purchasing  and  for  how 


much,  and  to  the  dealer  since  the  buyiiifz 
public  now  has  an  easy  way  to  compare 
prices. 

NEED    rOR    THE    BILL 

The  us  Department  of  the  Interior  5-up- 
gested  tlie  extension  of  the  1958  act  to  Ou:.m 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  suggested  the  act 
would  be  Just  as  beneficial  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  places  as  it  has  proven  to  be 
in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  change 
will  make  it  clear  the  act  applies  to  com- 
merce with  Puerto  Rico  but  not  to  com- 
merce within  the  Commonwealth.  Your 
committee  is  informed  the  Resident  C<immls- 
sioner  from  Puerto  Rico  concurs  in  tbe 
amendment. 


FILLING  OF  VACANCY  IN  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS  OF  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  192) 
providing  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  "f 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  William  A.  M.  Burden,  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  for  the  statutory  term 
of  six  years,  to  succeed  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
deceased. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1586) ,  explaimng  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Title  20.  section  42,  United  States  Code, 
provides  In  relation  to  the  Institution's 
Board  of  Regents  that  In  addition  to  the 
Vice  President  and  tiie  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Board  shall  be  composed  of  "six  other 
persons,  other  than  Members  of  Congress, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  In  the  city  of 
Washington;  and  the  other  four  shall  be 
Inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of 
them  of  the  same  State. ■" 

Mr.  Burdens  appointment  Is  within  the 
classification  of  Citizen  Regents  who  are  resi- 
dents of  a  State. 

A  letter  In  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 192  addressed  to  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Car- 
mlchael.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, with  accompanying  biography  of 
Mr   Burden,  Is  as  follows: 

SmPTHSONIAN    iNSTrrUTION. 

Washington,  DC,  May  31,  J962. 
Hon.  Mdce  Mansfield, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin' 
tsfrafion.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you  very 
much  Indeed  for  your  letter  of  May  29,  1962. 
and  for  the  appended  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  192,  which  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  May  28  (legislative  day,  May  25 1. 
1962,  by  Senator  Anderson  for  himself  and 
Senator  Saltonstall,  providing  for  the  filling 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  held 
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on  May  18,  1962,  in  compliance  with  long- 
standing custom,  the  names  of  Individuals 
who  might  be  recommended  for  membership 
on  the  Board  were  considered  with  great 
care,  and  Mr.  Burden  was  unanimously,  and 
I  may  say  enthusiastically,  recommended. 
The  following  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
present  as  regents  at  this  meeting:  Senator 
Clintok  p.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Senator  Leverett  S.^ltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

You  asked  for  a  brief  biography  of  Mr. 
Burden,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  his 
biographical  statement  from  Who's  Who  in 
America." 

Please  let  me  linow  if  I  can  provide  you 
with  any  further  information  conrerning  this 
mutter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonaeo  C.^^. MICHAEL, 

Secretary/. 
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REVISION   OP   LAWS  RELATING   TO 
DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8141)  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  depository  libraries  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "1961"  and  insert 
"1962";  on  page  2,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"as",  to  strike  out  "may  have  been  desig- 
nated by  each  of  the  Senators  from  the 
several  States,  respectively,  and  as";  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  "designated",  to 
insert  "by  each  of  the  Senators  from  the 
several  States";  in  line  25.  after,  the 
word  "large",  to  strike  out  "and",  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike 
out  "the  Delegate  from  each  Territory. 
or";  on  page  3  line  2.  after  the  name 
"Puerto  Rico",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  respectively";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "that",  to  strike  out  "a  to- 
tal of  not  more  than  two  -such  libraries, 
other  than  those  specifically  designated 
by  law.  which  are  qualified  to  fulfill 
minimum  requirements  as  provided  by 
law  for  depository  libraries,  may  be  des- 
ignated within  each  area"  and  insert 
"the  total  number  of  hbraries  designated 
by  Repre.;cntatives  or  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  not  exceed  two  within  each 
area,  and  <2)  additional  libraries  within 
any  State  may  be  dcs;:,'nated  by  each  of 
the  Senators  from  such  State  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  librarie.s  within  such  State 
de.s:gnated  by  Senators  shall  not  exceed 
t'.vo  de.'siffnated  by  a  Senator  of  each 
cla.vs";  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "a",  to 
insert  "State";  in  l-nc  22,  after  the  word 
"his",  to  in<:prt  "S-  aator";  on  page  4, 
line  9.  after  the  wo:d  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pear.s  the  first  time,  to  in.sert  "Senator"; 
In  line  10,  after  the  word  "be.",  to  insert 
"Nothwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
designate  two  depository  libraries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Governor  of  American 
Sa]:;oa  may  each  designate  one  deposi- 
tory  library  in  Guam  and  American  Sa- 
moa, respectively,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  may  desi&mate  one 
d;po3itory  library  on  the  island  of  Saint 
Thomas  and  one  on  the  i'=]nnd  of  Saint 


Croix.":  on  page  5,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"any",  to  strike  out  "one  of  not  more 
than  two  depository  libraries,  other  than 
those  sjjecifically  designated  by  law, 
within  a  congressional  district  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may  be 
made"  and  insert  "depository  library, 
other  than  a  depository  librai-y  specifi- 
cally de.si.2;nated  by  law,  may  be  made 
only  within  the  limitations  on  total  num- 
bers si^ecified  in  section  501  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (44  U.S.C.  82  >,  as 
amendcc,  and";  on  pa^e  6.  line  11,  after 
the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out  "at  no 
time  exceed  the  number  authorized  un- 
der exi^tins  statute"  and  insert  "not  be 
restricted  by  any  existing  statutory  limi- 
tation: Provided  further.";  on  page  7, 
line  17.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike 
out  "Representatives  or"  and  insert 
"Senators,  Representatives,";  in  line  18. 
after  the  name  "Puerto  Rico",  to  insert 
"the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Governors  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands";  on  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  to  insert  "<or  (1)  in  the  ca.se  of 
a  librai-y  designated  by  a  Senator,  the 
Senator  who  made  such  designation  or 
any  successor  of  such  Senator.  (2)  in  the 
case  of  a  library  in  th.e  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  y'i)  in 
the  case  of  a  library  in  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  cr  the  Vir;-:in  Islands,  the  Gov- 
ernor 1 ";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "with- 
in", to  strike  out  "each"  and  insert  "the 
State,*';  on  page  9.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "d.strict".  to  insert  "territory."; 
in  line  2.  after  the  name  "Puerto  Rico", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "as  the  case  may 
be";  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "Academy". 
to  strike  out  "and";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "Academy",  to  insert  "of  the 
United  Sitatcs  Coa.<;t  Guard  Academy, 
and  of  tie  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Acacemy;  in  line  11.  after  the  word 
"Govemraent",  to  strike  out  "publica- 
tion" anc.  insert  "pubMcations";  on  page 
10.  line  21.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "1901"  and  insert  "1962";  on  page  11. 
line  9.  after  the  word  "d-^'pository",  to 
strike  oiit  "libraries;  and  in  addition 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  microfac- 
s;m;Ie  cooy  of  thee  Government  publi- 
cations which  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  determines  to  be  suitable  for 
such  foi  n  of  reprixluction  and  which 
can  be  furnished  by  him  within  the 
limit  of  available  appropriations"  and 
insert  "libraries";  on  pa'^e  12.  after  line 
12.  to  in  ert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  and  employ 
s'jch  nipaiurcs  as,  in  its  discretion,  may  be 
deemed  ni-cessary  and  practical  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

And,  after  line  16.  to  insert  a  new 
soction,  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  make 
the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Academy  11- 
br.iry  a  public  deixjsltury  lor  Government 
pritalicatioas",  npprovfd  August  5.  1939  (63 
Slat    1209;  44  US  C,  87,i),  is  hereby  repealed 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordei-ed  to  be 
engro.ssee:  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13,  1962,  H.R.  8141,  an  act  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  depKJSitory  libraries,  was 
reported  favorably  with  amendments  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  The  bill  passed  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  August  22. 
19G1.  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  the  follow- 
iv.'A  day. 

On  September  6,  1961,  tlie  bill  was  re- 
ferred by  the  full  committee  to  its  Sub- 
committee on  tlie  Library,  consisting  of 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Senator  Ever- 
ett McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN,  and  myself.  At 
tins  point  may  I  state  that  I  consider  it 
a  high  lioiior  and  a  rare  privilege  to  be 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  whose 
only  other  members  are  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

On  March  15  and  16,  1962.  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Library  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  8141  and  S.  2029.  a  companion 
biil  introduced  by  Senator  Frank  J. 
LArscHE  on  June  7,  1961.  As  a  result  of 
those  hearinfis.  which  were  extremely 
beneficial  and  productive,  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  H  R.  8141  favorably  with 
amendments  lo  the  full  committee.  I  am 
1  leased  to  state  that  tiie  subcommittee 
report  was  unanimous,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  dissenting  vote  ordered  H.R. 
8141  reported  favorably  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Piesident  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summaiT  analysis  of  H.R.  8141  and  the 
aincndmenLs  proposed  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  sum- 
mary analysis  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
aV.  the  RiicoRD.  as  follows: 

SrMM.\RT  Analysis  or  H  R  8141 

(An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  de- 

posuury  libraries  I 

THE  DETOSrronT-LIBRAnY    SYSTEM 

Tli"?  deposltory-'.lbrnry  system  Is  a  long- 
established  cooperative  prnpram  between  the 
Federal  G'lvernir.'^rt  n"d  designated  mnjor 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States  under 
which  certain  clas-  e.s  of  Guvernment  publica- 
tions are  suprlied  free  of  co-st  to  those 
libraries  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
publications  m.ire  readily  accessible  to  the 
American  public.  Tlie  r-rogram  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Superlntn-.dPiit  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Nuinbcr  of  dcpositc-y  libraries 
Tliere  are  currently  694  designated  de- 
pository libranes  out  of  a  maximum  p>ossib:e 
720,  leaving  12G  vacnnclfs  1 104  congressional, 
12  senatorial,  and  the  balance  State,  ter- 
ritorial, and  land-grant). 

Categorirf  of  dcposUcrry  libraries 
Depository  libraries  are  either  speclflcnlly 
deslgnrited  by  law:  All  State  libraries;  all 
land-prant  college  libraries;  libraries  of  the 
executive  departments;  and  .service  academy 
libraries,  or.  a.s  dcsignnted  by  Members  of 
Congress,  one  library  In  each  congressional 
district  by  the  Representative  from  that  dis- 
trict, and  one  library  In  anv  part  of  his  State 
by  each  Senator. 

Goi-ennncnt  publications  available  to 
depositories 
Each  depository  may  receive  one  copy  of 
each  Government  publication  printed  by  the 
Government  Priming  onice  which  is  not 
(.■  nfidential  or  for  official  use  only.  The 
publications  of  the  Government's  352  sub- 
sidiary printir.g  plants  are  not  available  to 
depositories. 
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Depoeltoriea  may  select  only  those  pub- 
lications they  desire,  Imt  must  retain  them 
j)ermanently.  Such  llbrarlee  receive  an  aver- 
age of  12,000  items  annually,  requiring  over 
loO  feet  of  shelf  space. 

I.N.\DEqVACIES    OF    TI  E    PRESENT    SYSTEM 

While  the  present  cepoeltory  Ubrary  sys- 
tem is  a  smoothly  operating  program  which 
tills  a  vital  role  in  the  dissemination  of 
public  Information  Ui  the  American  clti- 
iu?nry.  Its  functions  ue  circumscribed  by 
obsolete  statutory  limitations  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  made  it  difficult  if  not  Im- 
po.solble  for  the  syste.n  to  keep  pace  with 
the  development  and  increased  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Need  for  additional  depositories 

Tlie  most  critical  prjblem  Is  the  need  for 
additional  depositories.  One  hundred  years 
ago  the  limitation  of  one  congressional  des- 
Igna'lnn  for  each  congressional  district  was 
no  doubt  reasonable  and  practical.  Today, 
due  to  general  popul.'  tlon  growth  and  the 
Increasing  shifts  of  pf>jiulatlon  toward  urban 
areas,  sxich  a  limitation  Is  unrealistic. 

Disparity  in  population  ammg  congres- 
sional district:  Since  congressional  districts 
now  range  In  p>pu;atl(.n  from  a  low  of  177.- 
431  (12th  Michigan)  to  a  high  of  1.014,461 
(28th  California),  the  original  principle  of 
one  depository  llbr.^ry  for  each  district  has 
now  t>ecome  inequltab  e  and  extremely  un- 
realistic. 

Limitation  on  publications  available  to 
depository  libraries:  Se:ond  only  to  the  need 
for  additional  deposit  jry  libraries  is  the  need 
for  expanded  av.4ilabili:y  of  Guvernment 
publicitl.^ns  to  such  depositories.  Under 
present  law  selection  by  the  depositories 
may  be  made  only  fror.i  documents  actually 
printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

GPO  unable  to  proc  uce  all  Government 
printing:  The  Government  Printing  Office 
w.as  originally  designed  to  produce  the 
printed  materials  neec  ed  by  Congress.  It 
was  later  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
printing  requirements  of  all  branches  of 
Government.  For  several  years,  however.  It 
hfifi  been  physically  In.jxwsible  for  GPO  to 
meet  those  requireme  its.  As  a  practical 
solution  to  this  very  iiressicg  problem  the 
JOtnt  Committee  on  Pr  ntlng  has  authorized 
certain  departments  tnd  agencies  of  the 
Goveriuiieiu  to  establish  subsidiary  printing 
plants  to  produce  cert;  in  of  their  necessary 
printed  materials 

Quantity  of  non-GPO-printed  publica- 
tions :  There  are  352  si  bsldlary  Government 
prln'ing  plant.*  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  best  estimate 
obt.ilnable  by  the  sulKrommlttee  Indicates 
that  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  Govern- 
ment priutliig  is  produced  by  GPO  and 
slightly  more  than  haif  Is  produced  in  the 
6'ibsidi.iry  plants 

The  arbitriiry  division  of  Givernmeut  pub- 
lications: For  sever  il  years  librarians 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
tending that  the  necessary  division  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  into  GPO-prlnted  and 
non-GPO-printed  publications  has  placed 
an  arbitrary  limitation  on  their  natural  de- 
sire to  make  all  valuab  e  and  useful  Govern- 
ment publications  realiiy  available  to  the 
public  through  the  dep oeitory  library  system. 

Documents  expediter  At  the  instigation  of 
the  American  Ubrary  Association  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  ;i..lbrarian  of  Congress, 
there  lias  been  established  within  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  documeita  expediter  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the  sub- 
scriber libraries  copies  of  non-GPO-printed 
Government  publications  which  they  con- 
sider desirable  and  nec(  ssary  for  their  propjer 
functioning,  and  which  are  not  available  to 
them  through  the  regular  depository  system. 
The  fact  that  such  libraries  expend  from  $175 
to  $525  annually  for  the  support  of  this  co- 
operative endeavor  would  certainly  seem  to 
justify  the  contention  that  at  least  part  of 
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the  product  of  the  OoTemmentl  subsidiary 
printing  planU  is  o(  the  type  desired  by  and 

which  should  be  made  available  to  depository 
hbraries. 

THK   PT7RP08ES  OF  Hi.   8141 

A  summary  of  the  most  Important  changes 
In  the  depository-library  system  contem- 
plated by  H.R.  8141  follows: 

Availability  of  Government  publications  to 
depository  libraries 
Under  present  law  depository  libraries  may 
select  only  from  publications  physically 
printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
or  contracted  for  by  that  agency.  H.R.  8141 
would  make  available  all  Government  pub- 
lications (GPO-prlnted  and  non-GPO- 
printed),  except  those  determined  by  their 
issuing  components  as — 

1.  Required  for  official  use  only; 

2.  Strictly  administrative  or  operational 
in  nat'ore;  and 

3.  Classified  for  rep^sons  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

Designation  of  additional  depositories 
Existing  law  permits  the  designation  of 
one  depository  library  by  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  if  none  has  been  so  desig- 
nated within  the  area  served  by  each  H  R 
8141  would  permit  Representatives  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
designate  additional  depoeltories  within  the 
areas  they  serve  to  the  extent  that  a  total 
of  not  more  than  two  congressional  desig- 
nated libraries  could  be  so  designated. 

Cerfi/ication  of  need  for  ncic  depositories 

H.R.  8141  contains  a  provision  that  the 
need  for  additional  depositories  must  be 
certified  by  the  heads  of  the  existing  depos- 
itory libraries  within  the  congressional  dis- 
trict or  by  the  head  of  the  library  authority 
of  the  State. 

Transportation  costs  of  publications  rent  to 
depository  libraries 

In  view  of  the  service  they  perform  to  the 
Government  In  making  its  documtnt^s  and 
publications  available  to  the  public.  dciX;-- 
itory  libraries  have  continuously  re:zlstered 
oppxjsltlon  to  the  requirement  that  they  pay 
the  postage  on  depository  Items  sent  to  them 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  HR. 
8141  would  provide  that  the  Government 
assume  this  cost  (estimated  for  1962  as 
$55,879.61). 

Cost  of  nxin-GPO-printed  publications  sup- 
plied to  depository  libraries 

The  cost  of  the  publications  presently 
supplied  to  depository  libraries  Is  borne  by 
the  appropriation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  The  cost  of  the  non-GPO- 
printed  publlcatons  to  be  supplied  to  de- 
positories pursuant  to  H.R.  8141  would  be 
borne  by  the  Issuing  components. 
Depositories  uiithln  the  Federal  Government 

Pursuant  to  present  law  the  libraries  of 
the  10  executive  departments  are  designated 
depoeltories.  HFl.  8141  would  provide  addi- 
tional depository  libraries  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  follows:  Each  Independ- 
ent agency  and  each  major  division  within 
an  executive  deptirtment  or  Independent 
agency  may  receive  depository  status  upon 
the  certification  of  need  for  the  designation 
by  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency. 
Reffional  depositories 

An  Important  Innovation  proposed  by  HJR. 
8141  is  the  authorlaatlon  for  not  to  exceed 
two  regional  depository  libraries  in  each 
State  to  be  designated  by  Senators.  This 
provision  would  not  affect  the  overall  size 
of  the  depository-library  system  since  re- 
gional depository  libraries  would  be  desig- 
nated from  among  already  existing  regular 
depositories. 

Regional  depositories  would  have  to  accept 
and    retain    all    Government    publications 


made  available  to  depoeltories,  and  would 
have  to  agree  to  provide  interllbrary  loan, 
reference  service,  and  assistance  to  the  regu- 
lar depositories  in  the  disposition  of  un- 
wanted Government  publications. 

Mtcrofacsimile  proxnsion 
Regional  depository  Ubraries  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  mlcrofacsimile  copies  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  documents  which  he  deemed 
suitable  for  such  reproduction  and  for  which 
purpose  he  had  obtained  sufficient  appro- 
priations. 

PUnPOSES    OF   TH2    SUBCOMMITTEF    AMENDMENTS 

A  summary  of  the  most  important  sub- 
committee amendments  follows: 

Additional  senatorial  designations 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Library  that  H.R.  8141  be  amended 
to  provide  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
make  additional  depository  library  desigrw- 
tions  'to  the  extent  that  the  libraries  within 
such  State  designated  by  Senators  shall  not 
exceed  two  designated  by  a  Senator  of  each 
class."  Present  law  permits  one  such  desig- 
nation for  each  Senator.  Since  88  senatorial 
designations  have  been  made,  with  12  va- 
cancies, the  total  available  senatorial  desig- 
nations would  be  112. 

This  amendment  would  give  Members  of 
the  Senate  participation  In  designating  de- 
positories on  a  basis  consistent  with  tlie 
original  formula,  and  would  enable  various 
deserving  libraries  not  eligible  under  the 
terms  of  HJR.  8141  to  become  designated  as 
depositories. 

Xddiftonal  depositories  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  unincorporated  terri- 
tories 

The  subcommittee  has  adopted  amend- 
ments which  would  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  depository  library  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (two  designations)  and  to  the 
unincorporated  territories  of  Guam  (one). 
American  Samoa  (one),  and  the  Virgin 
Lslands   (two*. 

Service  academies  as  depositories 
All  service  academies  (West  Point,  Annap- 
olis, etc.),  except  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  have  been  designated  dep>osltorles 
by  prior  law.  A  subcommittee  amendment 
would  make  the  latter  also  eligible  for 
designation. 

Micro  facsimile   provision 

The  subcommittee  has  deemed  It  advisable 
to  eliminate  from  H.R.  8141  the  provision 
that  regional  depositories  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  microfac- 
slmile  copies  of  certain  classes  of  publica- 
tions. This  is  a  function  for  which  GPO 
does  not  have  the  facilities  and  experience 
Moreover,  libraries  can  and  do  obtain  such 
a  service  from  a  private  establishment 
(Readex).  Hence,  the  subcommittee  feels 
that  the  additional  expenditvire — approxi- 
mately $200.(XX)  annually — for  this  provision 
is  not  Justified,  at  least  at  this  time. 

Function  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
While  the  subcommittee  feels  that  the 
agencies  of  Government  would  make  every 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  accomplishing  the  full  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  within  a  reasonable  timr 
it  has  thought  It  advisable  to  amend  H  R. 
8141  to  grant  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  standby  powers  to  adopt  and  em- 
ploy such  measures  as,  in  its  discretion,  may 
be  deemed  necessary  and  practical  for  tlic 
implementation  of  the  act. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  HJU  8141 

Cost  o)  the  present  depository  library  system 
for  fiscal  year  1962 
During  fiscal  year  1962  the  present  594 
depository  libraries  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  9829,285.  or  an  average  of  $1,396  per 
deposltorv.     Of  that   total.   $629,000   will   be 
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expended  for  the  coet  of  printing  the  publl- 
catlonB  ($1,059  per  depository)  and  $200,285 
will  be  expended  for  distribution  coete  ($337 
per  depository) . 

Estimated  additional  costs  required  by  H.R. 
8141  during  first  year 

If  H.R.  8141  Is  enacted  Into  law,  the  first- 
year  cost  of  the  depository-library  system 
will  be  Increased  approximately  $526,693. 
The  estimated  flrst-year  cost  Is  predicated 
on  the  assumption,  considered  reasonable, 
that  no  more  than  100  new  depository  librar- 
ies would  be  established  during  the  first 
year  after  enactment  of  H.R.  8141. 

Additional  cost  in  succeeding  years 
The  probable  Increased  cost  In  subsequent 
years  would  depend  principally  on  the  num- 
ber of  new  depositories  which  would  be 
added  to  the  system  at  an  estimated  annual 
cost  of  $2,000  per  depository. 

Maximum  possible  number  of  depositories 
H.R.  8141  would  Increase  the  maximum 
possible  depository  designations  from  720 
to  1.321.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  subcom- 
mittee it  is  likely  that  not  more  than  half 
(300)  of  the  addltonal  601  designations 
would  eventually  be  utilized.  This  excess  In 
designations  results  from  the  fact  that  con- 
gressional districts  vary  in  population  from 
approximately  200,000  to  1  million. 

Additional  costs  to  components  of  the 
Government 
The  above  estimates  apply  to  appropri- 
ations to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
for  the  direct  administration  of  the  depHDsi- 
tory-Ubrary  system.  KM.  8141  would  also 
Impose  an  additional  cost  on  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  would  produce 
and  send  to  the  Superintendent  of  E>ocu- 
ments  non-GPO-prlnted  materials  destined 
for  depository  libraries.  This  additional 
cost  could  range  from  $200,000  to  $1  million 
annually  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
the  product  of  the  departmental  and  field 
printing  plants  which  would  be  requested  by 
defx>sltory  libraries. 

Possible     mitigating    factors    in     the    cost 
estimates 

The  above  estimates,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  maximum  estimates.  Any  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors  could  tend  to  reduce  the 
overall  stated  cost  of  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  depository-library  system: 

1.  A  lesser  number  of  new  depositories; 

2.  Requests  by  depositories  for  a  quantity 
of  non-GPO-prlnted  publications  less  than 
the  quantity  of  GPO-prlnted  publications 
they  now  receive;  and 

3.  The  establishment  of  regional  deposi- 
tories in  a  substantial  nimiber  of  States,  en- 
abling the  regular  depositories  to  select  less 
material. 

Also,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  to 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  supplying 
additional  material  for  depositories  would  be 
offset  by  the  fact  that  newly  created  deposi- 
tories within  those  agencies  could  receive 
all  items  available  to  depositories  free  of  cost. 


CONTINUATION  OF  TEMPORARY 
SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  AMOR- 
PHOUS GRAPHITE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10986 >  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  amorphous  graphite 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  .-sad- 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  15911,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10986  is  to  continue 
the  present  suspension  of  the  duties  on 
amorphous  giaphite  or  plximbago  (crude  or 
refined)  valued  at  $50  per  ton  or  less,  for 
the  period  from  May  14,  1962,  through  June 
30.  1964. 

(lENERAL    STATEMENT 

Natural  griphite  (plumbago*  is  a  soft. 
black  mineral  occurring  in  disseminated 
flakes  or  in  scaly,  granular,  compact,  or 
earthy  masset,.  The  term  "crystalline  graph- 
ite" or  "tl&k'i  graphite"  refers  to  varieties 
that  occur  la  crystals  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  type  covered 
by  H.R.  10986  is  a  very  fine  granular  variety 
which  is  actually  cryptocry.stalUne  or  featur- 
ing particles  50  fine  that  they  are  not  recog- 
nizable indi\ldually  except  under  a  high- 
power  micros  ?ope. 

Amorphous  graphite  or  plumbago,  crude 
or  refined,  and  regardless  of  value,  was  made 
dutiable  in  paragraph  213  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  originally  enacted,  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  ad  valorem  The  duty  was 
reducGLl  to  5  percent  ad  valorem  pursuant 
to  a  bilater.il  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  effective  January  1.  1939. 
and  the  reduced  rate  was  b^JUnd  against  in- 
crease in  a  Dilateral  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico  effective  January  30.  1943  The  re- 
duced rate  of  5  percent  ad  valcrcm  was  again 
bound  against  increa.se  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  effective  January 
1.  1948.  These  concessions  extended  to  both 
the  natural  and  artificial  product,  both  of 
which  are  classified  under  paragraph  213 
Effective  September  10.  1955,  the  duty  on  the 
natural  product  was  further  reduced  to  2'-^ 
percent  ad  valorem,  pursuant  to  a  further 
concession.  The  duty  on  the  artificial  prod- 
uct was  not  further  reduced  and  remains  5 
percent  ad  va.orem. 

Amorphous  graphite  is  a  mineral  which 
has  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  For  example. 
It  Is  used  trr  foundry  facings  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  brushes,  dry-cell  bat- 
teries, pencils  and  paints,  lubricants,  and 
brush  stock  lor  electric  motors 

The  United  States  has  long  been  depend- 
ent on  imports  for  nearly  all  of  its  require- 
ments of  natural  amorphous  graphite.  Do- 
mestic production  supplies  only  a  negligible 
part  of  the  domestic  consumption,  probably 
about  1  percent  of  the  total,  and  this  con- 
sists chiefiy  of  the  lower  grades.  There  is 
a  large  domestic  production  of  the  artiflcia'. 
amorphous  jraphite  which  has  supplied 
nearly  all  of  the  domestic  requirements 

In  recent  jears  Mexico  has  supplied  about 
80  percent  o.'  the  total  quantity  of  natural 
amorphous  graphite  imported  into  the 
United  Staten.  Most  of  the  remainder  came 
from  Ceylon.  Hong  Kong.  Norway,  and  West 
Germany.  The  imports  of  the  natural  prod- 
ucts, originating  in  Ceylon,  consist  generally 
of  high-grade  or  high-quality  material  which 
Is  suitable  lor  certain  strategic  items  re- 
quired by  th«-  U.S.  Air  Force 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation  came 
from  the  Departments  of  State.  Trea.-^urv 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  as  well  as  an  informa- 
tive report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
The  Department  of  Labor  reported  that. 
according  to  the  most  recent  information 
received,  the  duty-free  Importation  of  amor- 
phous graphite,  under  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent suspenslDn  of  the  duties  thereon,  has 
not  adverselj  affected  domestic  employment. 


RELIEF  OF  OWNERS  OF  ABUTTING 
PROPERTY  FROM  CERTAIN  AS- 
SESSMENTS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  3315)  to  relieve  owner.'?  of 
abutting  property  from  certain  assess- 


ments in  connection  with  the  repair  of 
alleys  and  sidewalks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  an.iembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  interest,  and  control  in  and  to 
the  land  heretofore  held  by  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  opening 
of  an  avenue  along  Foundry  Branch,  now 
named  the  Glover-Archbold  Parkway  and 
formerly  known  as  Arizona  Avenue,  shown  on 
the  plat  recorded  by  the  surveyor.  District  of 
Columbia.  May  3,  1893,  in  book  county  9.  page 
48.  titled  "Avenue  Along  Foundry  Branch 
From  Loughboro  Road  to  Canal  Road,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  March  1893"  which  lies  be- 
tween Canal  Road  and  the  present  Upton 
Street  (not  shuwn  on  .said  plat)  Northwest 
Wasliington.  District  of  Columbia,  together 
with  that  unimproved  portion  of  P  Street 
Northwest,  extending  from  the  westerly  edge 
of  said  avenue  to  the  westerly  boundary  of 
tlie  Archbold  Parkway,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  United  SUites  to  be  a  part  of  the  park 
.system  of  the  National  Capital  and  its  en- 
virons. This  land  is  hereby  added  to  and 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  a  part  of  the 
Archbold  Parkway,  the  Glover  Parkway,  and 
Children's  Playground,  respectively,  and  shall 
be  administered,  protected,  developed,  and 
mauiuuned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ui;animous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1596',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

llierc  bring  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  oideicd  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpu.se  of  this  bill  is  to  obviate  the 
requirement  that  assessments,  equivalent  to 
one-half  the  total  cost  of  the  work  of  re- 
pairing alleys  or  sidewalks,  be  levied  against 
butting  property  in  cases  where  the  damage 
results  from  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  trees 
which  are  on  public  space.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  property  owners  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  when  the  repair  to  the  side- 
walks or  alleys  is  occasioned  by  the  widening 
of  streets,  bmken  water  mains,  and  other 
occurrences  beyond  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
always  planted  and  maintained  trees  in 
connection  with  street  development;  how- 
ever, the  inevitable  result  of  such  planting 
is  the  disturbance  of  adjacent  sidewalks  and. 
to  a  le.sser  extent,  alleys,  by  the  growth  of 
tree  roots. 

Since  this  damage  is  caused  by  trees  plarit- 
ed  and  or  maintained  by  the  District  In  pub- 
lic space  the  Commissioners  do  not  consider 
It  equitable  that  the  abutting  property  own- 
ers be  a.ssessed  for  repair  or  replacement 
caused  by  such  trees.  Although  the  major 
portion  of  the  cases  involved  are  a  direct 
result  of  t-ee  growth  it  is  also  considered 
desirable  to  include  a  provision  in  the  bill  to 
cover  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
abutting  property  owners  where  it  is  not  con- 
sidered equitable  to  a.s.sess  the  individuals 
involved. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia strongly  recommend  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  and  have  indicated  that 
the  beauty  and  attractive  features  of  the 
trees  involved  far  outweigh  the  sidewalk 
damage  caused  by  these  trees  and  the  cost  of 
repair  or  replacement  is  a  relatively  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  beautlfication  ,i  the  city. 
The  Nation's  Capital  ranks  very  high  in  this 
respect  with  other  comparable  cities  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  TAXATION  OP 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  WAR  MOTHERS,  INC. 

The  bill  (S.  2139)  to  exempt  from  tax- 
ation certain  property  of  the  American 
War  Mothers,  Inc.,  was  consklered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Uouae 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
real  estate  described  lu  lots  numbered  837 
and  838  in  square  nuiibered  2206,  situated 
at  2615  Woodley  Place  Northwest,  In  the  city 
of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  owned 
by  the  American  War  Mothers,  Incorporated, 
Is  hereby  exempt  from  all  taxation  so  long 
as  the  same  Is  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
American  War  Mothers,  Incorporated,  and 
\B  not  used  for  comtierclal  purposes,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  2.  3.  and 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the 
real  property  exempt  from  taxation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  December 
34,  1942  (56  Stat.  1091;  DC.  Code,  sees  47- 
801b,  47-«)lc.  and  47-801e). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcokd  an  exwrpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1597),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  piupoee  of  this  bill  is  to  exempt  from 
all  taxation  lots  Nos.  837  and  838  In  square 
No.  2306.  situated  at  3615  Woodley  Place 
NW.,  In  the  city  of  Washington,  DC.  owned 
by  the  American  War  Mothers,  Inc..  so  long 
as  the  same  Is  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
aforementioned  cor[>oration,  and  Is  not  used 
fur  com.nierclal  purposes,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  3,  3.  and  5  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  define  the  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,' approved  December  24,  1942  (56 
Stat.  1081;  D.C.  Code.  sees.  47-801b,  47-8010, 
and  47^B01e). 


LEASE  OF  CERTiON  SPACE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  FOR 
PUBLIC   PARKING 

The  bill  (S.  33f.9)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  lease  certati  public  space  imder 
and  in  the  viclnltj  of  10th  Street  8W.. 
for  public  parking  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrcssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  t*ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Commlsslcners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  exercise  all  powers  necessary  and 
convenient  to  provide  for  the  leasing  out  of 
certain  public  space  below  the  surface,  and 
In  line  of.  Tenth  Street  Southwest,  south 
of  D  Street,  together  with  certain  public 
space  below  the  surface  lying  to  the  east  of 
Tenth  Street,  all  as  raore  particularly  located 
and  described  on  mip  S.O.  nimabered  8673, 
filed  In  the  offlce  of  the  survejror  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  bearing  the  date 
March  29.  1962,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing In  all  or  part  of  such  public  space 
a  public  facility  fo:-  the  ptarklng  of  motor 
vehicles. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Commissioners  shall.  In  leas- 
ing out  the  public  upace  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  thlt  Act.  obserre  each  and 
every  term,  condition,  and  provision  relat- 


ing to  the  leasing  of  publicly  owned  property 
for  parking  fadllttee  and  to  the  operation  of, 
and  regulation  o«  rates  ^arg«d  for  stich 
parking  faellltlee,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(f )  of  section  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Faculty  Act  of  1»43,  as  amended  (sec. 
40-804(f).  DC.  Code,  1961  edition). 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  payable  from  the  special 
account  In  the  highway  fund  which  special 
account  was  created  by  section  7  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Faculty  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  by  section 
601  of  the  Act  approved  March  2,  1962  (76 
Stat.  18),  are  hereby  authorized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1598) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lease  space  under  10th  Street 
SW.,  south  of  D  Street,  together  with  public 
space  below  the  surface  lying  to  the  east 
of  10th  Street,  to  a  private  parking  lot  opera- 
tor for  the  construction  of  a  parking  garage 
at  the  expense  of  the  ICE.-^ce. 

Preliminary  planning  Indicates  that  the 
facility  will  cost  the  private  operator  ap- 
proximately $5  million  and  upon  completion 
will  accommodate  a  minimum  of  2,000  motor 
vehicle?. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
leasing  of  the  space  for  use  as  a  parking 
facility  to  be  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

.Section  2  of  the  bill  Incorporates  by  refer- 
ence the  provMons  of  paragraph  (ft  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Paclllty 
Act  of  1942.  The  effect  is  to  require,  among 
other  things,  that  any  lease  of  the  afore- 
mentioned pubhc  space  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis;  and  be  made  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  50  years;  stipulate  that  the  lessee 
shall  at  his  or  Its  expense  construct  In  such 
space  a  structure  or  structures  conforming 
to  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Commissioners;  that  such  structure  or  struc- 
tures shall  upon  the  termination  of  the  lease 
become  the  property  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  that  the  rates  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  parking  facility  be  EUb)ect  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  fix  such 
rates  so  that  they  will  produce  a  fair  return 
on  the  Investment  by  the  lessee,  together 
with  amortization  of  the  Investment  within 
the  term  of  the  lease. 

Section  3  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  ap- 
propriations are  payable  from  the  special 
account  in  the  highway  fund  created  by  the 
amendments  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Facility  Act  of  1943  contained  In  the  act  of 
March  3,  1962.  The  purpose  of  this  authori- 
zation is  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  funds 
with  which  to  employ  expert  engineering 
consultants  to  advise  the  Conunlssloners 
with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  facility 
to  be  constructed  by  the  lessee  of  public 
space. 

The  approved  urban  renewal  plan  for  the 
Southwest  urban  renewal  area,  project  C, 
contemplates  that  the  area  described  In  the 
bill  Is  to  be  used  for  the  parking  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  CoHnnbla  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  feel  that  It  Is 
quite  Important  that  a  parking  facility  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public  such  as  Is  con- 
templated by  this  legislation  be  provided 
for  the  service  of  occupants  of  and  visitors 
to  certain  buildings  which,  under  the  urban 
renewal  plan.  Southwest  urban  renewal  area, 
project  C,  are  to  be  erected  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  land  referred  to  In  the  WU. 


It  Is  contemplated  by  this  legislation,  as 
indicated  above,  that  a  lessee  of  the  space 
below  the  surface  at  10th  Street  and  other 
public  space  lying  to  the  east  of  10th  Street 
win  construct  a  parking  facility  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  and  at  considerable  cost. 
Undoubtedly  the  lessee  wlU  require  financing 
for  such  construction.  In  view  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  section  8(f)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Act  of  1942  (sec.  4O-804(f). 
DC.  Code.  1961  edition),  as  compared  with 
section  3(b),  (sec.  40-804(b),  DC.  Code, 
1961  edition),  doubt  exists  that  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  3(f)  encompasses  the 
use  of  property  for  public  parking  facilities 
to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 3(b).  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
clearly  authorizing  the  use  of  this  space 
for  a  public  parking  facility.  It  Is  believed 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  pros- 
pective lessee  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
uecossary  flnancins;. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia recommend  passage  of  this  bill  and 
its  enactment  will  cost  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia approximately  t35.000  for  the  engi- 
neering studies  referred  to  In  section  3  of 
the  bill. 


INCORPORATION  OF  METROPOLI- 
TAN POUCE  RET.TEF  ASSOCLATION 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  tS.  3063)  to  incorporate  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Relief  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conip-ess  assembled.  That  Clar- 
ence H.  Lutz.  Francis  Conley,  Garland  B. 
Waters.  William  O.  Bchenck,  Lawrence  D. 
Johnson,  Anthony  A.  Cuozzo,  Lester  W.  Heb- 
bard,  and  Royce  L  Glvens  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  'Metropolitan  Police  ReUef  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia"  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") .  and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and 
have  perpetual  succession  and  the  powers  and 
limitations  contained  In  this  Act. 

COICPLETION    or   ORGANIZATION 

Skc.  2.  The  persons  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  by  the 
selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

OBJECT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  COBPOaATION 

Sec.  3.  The  corporation  shall  not  be  con- 
ducted for  profit  but  shall  have  as  Its  object 
and  purpose,  upon  the  payment  of  specified 
amounts,  the  payment  of  desth  benefits  with 
respect  to  (1)  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
officers  or  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  (2) 
wives  of  persons  who  are  or  have  been  officers 
or  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia,  and  (3)  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  assigned  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department. 

CORPOXATX   POWIRS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  those  per- 
sons described  In  section  3  of  this  Act  to  pay 
death  benefits  not  to  exceed  $1,600  with 
respect  to  such  jjersons; 

(2)  to  Issue  certificates  of  membership  as 
evidence  of  the  contracts  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1): 

(3)  to  collect  specified  amounts  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  for  the  payment  at  death 
benefits; 
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(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction; 

(5)  to  choose  such  officers,  directors,  man- 
agers, agents,  and  employees  as  the  business 
of  the  corporation  may  require; 

(6)  to  aidopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  in  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  management  of  its  prop- 
erty and  regulation  of  its  aCTairs; 

(7)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(8)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  necessary  for  attain- 
ing the  object  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
purpose  of  the  corporation  subject  to  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  In  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

(9)  to  transfer,  encumber,  and  convey  real 
or  personal  property; 

(10)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(11)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  such  bonds,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  In  force  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(12)  to  Invest  the  funds  of  the  corporation 
only  in  such  securities  as  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  approve,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  in- 
vestment of  funds  by  fiduciaries  operating 
under  its  Jurisdiction;  and 

(13)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

membership;  voting  rights 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  of  the  corporation  shall,  except 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined  by 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  Only  members  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  matters  submitted 
to  a  vote  at  meetings  of  members  of  the 
corporation.  Each  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  have  only  one  vote  with  respect 
to  matters  submitted  to  a  vote  at  meetings 
of  members  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD   or   directors;    composition, 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  those  persons 
named  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  Such 
persons  shall  remain  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  After  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  (1) 
one  officer  or  member  from  each  precinct, 
bureau,  and  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (who 
is  a  cerUflcate  holder  of  the  corporation) 
elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  certificate 
holders  of  the  corporation  who  are  assigned 
to  the  precinct,  bureau,  or  division  from 
which  such  officer  or  member  is  elected;  (2) 
one  member  of  the  White  House  Police  force 
(Who  is  a  certificate  holder  of  the  corpora- 
tion) elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  cer- 
tificate holders  of  the  corporation  who  are 
members  of  the  White  House  Police  force; 
and  (3)  one  member  of  the  Retired  Men's 
Association  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment (Who  is  a  certificate  holder  of  the 
corporation)  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  certificate  holders  of  the  corporation  who 
are  members  of  such  association. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation.  The  board  of 
directors  may  appoint  from  among  its  mem- 
bership such  committees  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 


poration, including  an  executive  committee 
and  an  investment  committee. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  shall  make  and 
adopt  such  bylaws  for  the  conduct  of  the 
corporation  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  which  are  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  this  Act. 

officers  of  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  shall  also  be  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, a  vice  president,  a  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  an  assistant  secretary -treasurer. 
The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  as  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer or  as  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  each  such  officer  shall  be  required 
to  give  a  crood  and  sufficient  surety  bond  to 
the  corpDratlon  in  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties.  For  the  purp<ises  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "faithful  performance  of  h!.'? 
duties"  shall  include  the  proper  accounting 
for  all  funds  and  property  received  by  reason 
of  the  position  or  employment  of  the  in- 
dividual so  bonded  and  all  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  such  individual 
by  this  Act  and  by  the  construction  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation. 

ic)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

rsE  OF  income;  loans  to  officers,  director."?. 

OR   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director,  except  as  payment  of 
death  benefits  or  as  remuneration  for  serv- 
ices which  remuneration  for  services  must  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees  An; 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation,  and  anv  of- 
ficer who  participates  in  the  making  of' such 
loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

(c)  No  director  or  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  receive  any  money  or  valuable 
thing  for  negotiating,  procuring,  recom- 
mending, or  aiding  in  any  purchase  by  or 
sale  to  the  corporation  of  any  property,  or 
any  loan  from  the  corporation,  nor  be 
pecuniarily  interested,  either  as  principal, 
coprlnclpal,  agent,  or  beneficiary,  in  any 
such  purchase,  sale,  or  loan,  nor  shall  the 
financial  obligation  of  any  such  director 
or  officer  be  guaranteed  by  the  corporation 
in  any  capacity:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  such 
director  or  officer  from  receiving  a  fee  for 
serving  on  any  committee  that  passes  on  the 
investments  of  the  corporation. 

NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation,  and  its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents,  as 
such,  shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  or  assist  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

LIABILmr  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

CHARrTABLE      CORPORATION,       NOT      SL'^JECT      TO 
IN.SURANCE        LAWS        OF        THE        DISTRICT        OF 

COLUMBIA 

Sec  11.  The  corporation  created  by  this 
Act  is  declared  to  be  a  benevolent  and  chart- 
table  corporation,  and  all  of  the  funds  and 
property  of  such  corporation  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation,  other  than  taxation  on  the 
property  of  the  corporation.    Such  corp<a-a- 


tion  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  busines«  of  insurance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  of  the  authority  of  tlie 
board  of  directors:  and  it  shall  also  keep  a 
record  of  the  names  of  its  members.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be 
inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reason- 
able  time. 

FILING   WITH    THE  BOARD    OF  COMMISSIONERS   OF 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  corix)ration  shall  file,  with 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  an  agent  designated  by  the 
Board,  a  copy  of  its  bylaws  and  copies  of  the 
forms  of  contracts  to  be  offered  to  eligible 
persons. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or  In- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept  All  Ixoks. 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  pa[>ers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audit;  and  the  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositors,  fi.scal  agent*, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons 

(c)  A  report  of  such  audits  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
an  agent  designated  by  the  Board  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  shall  include  verification  by  the 
person  or  persons  conducting  the  audit  of 
statements  of  ( 1 )  a.ssets  and  liabilities,  (2) 
capital  and  surplus  or  deficit,  (3(  surplus 
or  deficit  analysis,  (4)  Income  and  expenses, 
and  (5i  sources  and  application  of  funds. 
Such  report  shall  also  include  a  statement 
of  the  operations  of  the  corporation  for  such 
fiscal  year 

(d)  If  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  an  agent  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  such  purpose  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  corporation 
is  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  is  being  operated  for  profit,  or  is 
being  fraudulently  conducted,  they  shall 
cause  to  be  instituted  the  necessary  pro- 
ceedings to  require  compliance  with  this 
Act.  or  to  enjoin  such  improper  conduct. 

TRANSFER     OF     CONTRACTS.     OBLIGATIONS.     AND 
ASSETS 

Sec.  14.  The  corjKiration  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  take  over,  assume,  and  carry 
out  all  contracts,  obligations,  and  assets  of 
the  corporation  heretofore  organized  and 
now  dolns  business  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Relief  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  upon  discharging  or  sati.s- 
factorily  providing  for  the  payment  and  di.-;- 
charge  of  all  liability  of  such  corporation 
and  upon  complying  with  all  laws  in  force 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  applicable 
thereto. 

AGENT     IN     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

Sfc  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain 
at  all  times  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
designated  agent  authorized  to  accept  serv- 


ice of  process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice 
to  or  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed 
to  the  business  addreax  of  such  agent,  shall 
be   deemed    notice   to   or   service   upon   the 

corporation. 

KFSERVATION     OF    RIGHT    TO    ALTZS,    AMZND,    OK 
REFEyX  CHARTEE 

Sfc.  16.  The  rtght  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal  this  Act   la  hereby  expressly  reeerred. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ACT  RELAT- 
ING TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
HOSPITAL   CIJJTER 

The  bill  (8.  3350)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  appropriations 
may  be  made  fo-  the  purposes  of  that 
act  was  consideied,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcientativea  o,  the  United  States  of 
Amrrtca  in  Congrets  assembled,  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  modern,  adequate, 
and  efficient  hospital  center  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  making  of 
grants  for  hospital  facilities  to  private  agen- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
a  basis  for  repayment  to  the  Government  by 
the  Commissioners  Df  the  Dletrtct  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposea",  approved  Au- 
gust 7,  1946,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "1932"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   '1963". 

Mr.  MANSPIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1600) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  Act  (August  7, 
1946,  as  amended),  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
under  such  act  from  June  30,  1962,  to  June 
30.  1963. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Hospital  Advisory  Council,  recently  made  a 
study  and  noted  a  demand  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  over  2,100  chronic  and 
nursing  home-type  beds.  As  a  step  toward 
meeting  this  need,  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  recently  completed  an  Initial  plan- 
ning study  of  long-term  care  hospital  facili- 
ties. This  study  clearly  establishes  that 
there  Is  need  for  a  pilot  project  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  system  of  care  for  hospitals 
specializing  In  treatement  of  chronic,  con- 
valescent, and  rehabilitative  patients. 

This  bill  will  preserve  the  Hospital  Center 
Act  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  obtaining  Fed- 
eral aid  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  such  a  convalescent  and  chronic  disease 
hospital  on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center. 

The  Hospital  Center  Act  (60  Stat.  8»8) 
authorizes  appropriations  for  financing  the 
construction  of  a  hospital  center  and  making 
of  grants  to  private  agencies  for  designing, 
constructing,  and  otherwise  providing  or  Im- 
proving private  hospltcd  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Under  the  formula  for 
grant  authorization,  the  recipient  hospital 
must  match  the  total  grant  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis.  Of  the  total  grant,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  the  act.  Is  obligated 
to  pay  30  percent  and  the  Federal  Qovern- 
n-.PTit  70  percent. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  mertts  of  the 
proposed   pilot  project,  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  opposes  the 
bin  on  the  ground  that  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  Act  is  not  the  appropriate 
financial  approach  to  the  project.  However, 
the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
cision of  allowing  the  Hospital  Center  Act 
to  expire  should  await  the  study  and  report 
of  the  newly  formed  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Health  Facilities  Planning  Council;  and, 
therefore,  recommends  enactment  of  this 
measure. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  biU  <3.  2977)  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  eis  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  clause 
(a)  of  the  proviso  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1 1  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended  (DC.  Code  35-711).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  That  provisions  (6)  to  (10) ,  Inclusive, 
shall  not  apply  to  policies  Issued  to  a  credi- 
tor to  insure  debtors  of  such  creditor,  or  to 
policies  issued  pursuant  to  section  10^ 8)  of 
this  chapter; ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1601),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia so  as  to  exempt  policies  of  group  life  In- 
surance Issued  to  credit  unions  from  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  that 
such  policies  contain  certain  standard  provi- 
sions, which  require  generally  that  poUcles 
have  provisions  for  payment  of  Insurance  to 
a  beneficiary  designated  by  the  Insured;  that 
certificates  be  Issued  to  each  person  Insured, 
and  that  the  Insurance  be  convertible  Into 
Individual  policies  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Credit  unions  were  authorized  to  provide 
group  life  Insurance  to  their  members  by  the 
1961  amendments  to  section  10  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
( Public  Law  87-249 ) .  It  Is  felt  that  policies 
Issued  to  credit  unions  should  be  exempted 
from  these  provisions  because  their  Inclu- 
sion In  this  type  of  policy  Is  not  necessary 
and  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  Insurance.  For 
example,  the  requirement  that  the  benefi- 
ciary be  designated  In  the  policy  Is  not  nec- 
essary since  the  credit  union  adds  the  death 
benefit  to  the  credit  union  member's  account 
which  Is  payable  to  the  persons  designated 
by  the  member.  Also,  It  Is  not  necessary 
that  each  member  of  the  credit  union  receive 
a  certificate  of  Insurance  since  each  member 
receives  all  necessary  Information  about  the 
policy  upon  Joining  the  credit  union.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  never  Intended  that  group 
life  Insurance  policies  Issued  by  credit  unions 
be  convertible  to  individual  policies.  In- 
surance companies  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia do  not  Issue  Individual  Insurance  poli- 
cies for  amounts  of  lees  than  $1,000.  Tet, 
under  present  law  conversion  privileges  must 
be  provided  even  in  cases  where  amounts  of 
less  than  $1,000  are  Involved. 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bin  is  desirable  legislation. 


TRANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  (S.  2436)  to  transfer  certain 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  National  Capital 
parks  system,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
right,  title,  interest,  and  control  in  and  to 
the  land  heretofore  held  by  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  opening 
of  an  avenue  along  Foundry  Branch,  now 
named  the  Glover-Archbold  Parkway  and 
formerly  known  as  Arizona  Avenue,  shown 
on  the  plat  recorded  by  the  surveyor.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  May  3,  1893,  In  book 
county  9,  page  48,  titled  "Avenue  Along 
Foundry  Branch  Prom  Loughboro  Road  to 
Canal  Road,  District  of  Columbia,  March 
1893"  which  lies  between  Canal  Road  and 
the  present  Upton  Street  (not  shown  on 
said  plat)  Northwest,  Washington,  District 
of  Colimibia,  together  with  that  unimproved 
portion  of  P  Street  Northwest,  extending 
from  the  westerly  edge  of  said  avenue  to  the 
westerly  boundary  of  the  Archbold  Park- 
way, Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  United 
States  to  be  a  part  of  the  park  system  of  the 
National  Capital  and  Its  environs.  This 
land  is  hereby  added  to  and  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  a  part  of  the  Archbold  Park- 
way, the  Glover  Parkway,  and  ChUdren's 
Playground,  respectively,  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered, protected,  developed,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  yy^rovlslons  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml".  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1595),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  transfer  to 
the  United  States  for  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  parks  system,  a  right-of-way 
100  feet  wide,  held  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  highway  purjKjses  through  Glover- 
Archbold  Park  along  with  a  right-of-way 
for  P  Street  NW.,  from  the  Glover-Archbold 
Parkway  right-of-way  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  park. 

it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  and  wilderness  state  of 
the  Glover-Archbold  Park  by  having  the  Fed- 
eral Park  Service  assume  Jurisdiction  over  an 
area  to  which  the  District  government  now 
holds  title  and  which  the  District,  unless  di- 
vested of  title,  may  at  some  future  date  uti- 
lize to  construct  a  four-lane  divided  parkway 
through  the  length  of  the  park. 

The  Glover-Archbold  Park  and  children's 
playground,  consisting  of  183  acres,  was  ac- 
quired by  private  donations,  and  by  pur- 
chase by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cap- 
per-Cramton  Act  of  1930.  In  December 
1923.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover,  Sr.,  donated  ap- 
proxlmateJy  78  acres  of  this  wooded  portion 
of  the  District  of  Ckjlumbla  for  park  and 
playground  purposes.  In  November  1924. 
Mrs.  Anne  Archbold,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
father,  dedicated   to   the  United   States,   as 
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part  of  the  park  system,  approximately  27 
acres  adjacent  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Glover. 
No  law  existed  for  the  acceptance  of  these 
gifts,  so  In  each  case  it  was  necessary  for  a 
specijil  act  of  Congress  to  be  passed  to  au- 
thorize their  acceptance  as  part  of  the  park 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Within  this  Glover -Archbold  Park  area, 
which  was  donated  by  the  aforementioned 
persons,  the  District  of  Columbia  since  1893 
has  owned  a  100-foot-wide  right-of-way  (90 
feet  for  a  short  section)  on  the  valley  floor 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  p)ark.  except 
for  a  250-foot  section  extending  south  from 
Reservoir  Road.  This  right-of-way  consists 
of  about  28  acres  and  upon  its  transfer  to  the 
U.S.  Government  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  such  acreage  would  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing 183  acres  of  Glover-Archbold  Park,  and 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  National  Park  Service. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  this  committee  In 
connection  with  this  bill  on  April  2  and  3. 
1962.  The  subcommittee  heard  test  mony 
from  20  witnesses,  repreTentlng  business, 
civic,  service  organizations,  and  both  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments. In  addition,  13  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals filed  statements  or  communica- 
tions outlining  their  views,  which  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  Conrad  Wlrth.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  testified  that  the  pass- 
age of  this  legislation  wou'.d  constitute  a 
major  step  in  counteracting  the  tremendous 
pressures  for  the  use  of  park  lands  through- 
out the  Nation  for  nonconforming  purposes. 
He  further  stated  that  encroachments  on 
park  land  by  highways,  parking  lots,  schools, 
and  other  nonconforming  uses  have  become  a 
major  problem  well  known  to  park  and  rec- 
reation executives  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  related  that  In  this  National 
Capital  area  alone.  250  acres  of  park  land 
have  been  diverted  to  some  type  of  noncon- 
forming use  since  1950 — a  major  portion  of 
this  land  is  being  used  for  highways  and 
bridge  approaches. 

As  of  this  date  there  has  been  no  physical 
construction  of  a  highway  system  through 
the  Glover-Archbold  Park.  However,  from 
the  1940"s  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
persistent  efforts  to  con.'itruct  a  highway 
through  the  park.  In  the  late  1940'8  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  High- 
ways developed  a  highway  plan  to  construct 
a  major  highway  through  the  len^h  of  the 
Glover-Archbold  Park  utilizing  not  only  ex- 
isting right-of-way,  but  also  much  of  the 
park  area  under  the  direct  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  has  been  reported 
in  testimony  received  by  the  subcommittee 
that  such  a  highway  development  program 
and  the  grading  in  connection  therewith 
would  destroy  49.3  percent  of  the  existing 
park  acreage.  The  reason  for  this  being  that 
the  configuration  of  Glover-Archbold  Park 
Is  long  and  narrow,  averaging  275  yards  In 
width  and  narrowing  to  175  yards  In  several 
places. 

In  view  of  this  menace  to  Glover-Archbold 
Park,  the  National  Park  Service  in  order  to 
salvage  and  preserve  the  major  portion  of 
the  park  prepared  an  alternative  parkway 
roadway  layout  which  would  fit  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  valley  and  do  the  minimum 
damage  to  the  park,  and  would  be  used  pri- 
marily for  park  purposes.  A  further  reason 
for  this  parkway  concept  was  that  It  would 
ultimately  connect  with  the  Potomac  Pali- 
sades Parkway  along  the  river,  thus  con- 
necting it  in  as  a  part  of  the  overall  parkway 
system  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

On  this  basis,  the  National  P-irk  Service 
In  1348  entered  into  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment with  the  District  of  Columbia  relative 
to  the  development  of  the  Arizona  Parkway 
However,  it  was  definitely  stated  at  a  National 
Capital  Commission  meeting  In  1948  that 
the  National  Park  Service  was  not  advocating 


such  a  road,  but  if  it  were  necessary  that  it 
be  built,  it  should  be  of  the  park  road  typ>e 
proposed  in  a  study  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  any  freeway  project  would  be 
vigorously  opposed.  Even  after  the  agree- 
ment was  executed  in  1948,  this  roadway 
which  was  to  have  been  financed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  not  built. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  provided 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  S^-stem,  a  major 
highway  plan  was  developed  for  this  section 
of  the  city  which  involved  the  Giovor-Arch- 
bold  Park  and  children's  playgrouiid  as  well 
as  other  parkway  plans,  and  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  National  Park  Service,  completely 
changed  the  concept  of  the  parkway  as  pro- 
posed m  1948  by  placing  it  in  the  freew.iy 
category  even  though  landscaped  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  saving  of  trees.  Corisc- 
quently,  the  Intended  use  of  the  dedicated 
land  changed  to  highway  rather  than  to 
park    purposes. 

Mr.  Wirth  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  stated  that  the  changeover 
to  a  freeway  sy.  tern  was  evideni-rd  by  tiie 
proposed  connection  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  with  the  previously  planned  Glover- 
Archbold  Parkway,  making  it  a  major  traffic 
approach  to  the  bridge.  Also  the  witness 
pointed  out  that  the  perfection  of  an  eight- 
lane,  all-purpose  trafficway  from  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Glover-Ar'^hbold  Parkway 
to  the  proposed  inner  loop,  and  the  contem- 
plated use  of  the  Glover-Archbold  Parkway 
as  a  major  part  of  the  Wisconsin  Avenue 
corridor  traffic  connections  frum  the  north- 
west to  the  central  part  of  the  city,  most 
assuredly  indicate  that  the  previously 
planned  parkway  for  park  use  would  not  be 
a  parkway  but.  in  fact,  a  freeway 

In  concluding  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Mr  Wirth  made  it  clear  that 
the  National  Park  Service  has  given  very 
careful  study  to  the  problem  and  tliat  tlic 
Service  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
presently  proposed  purpose  and  use  of  thi.'^ 
roadway  are  different  than  envisaged  by  the 
1948  agreement,  and  If  Implemented,  would 
cause  great  destruction  to  the  natural  quali- 
ties and  beauty  of  the  Glover-Archbold  Park 
The  Honorable  Stewart  L  Udnll.  Secretnry 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  also  ap- 
peared at  the  hearing  and  supported  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee.  Secretary  Udail  stated 
that  if  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  retains  tht.^ 
100-foot  right-of-way,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  utilize  park  land  to  supplement  the 
existing  right-of-way.  and  clearly  this  would 
be  a  desecration  of  the  trust  placed  In  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Glover  and 
Archbold  families  who  generously  donated 
the  land  to  the  people 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  also 
stressed  the  point  that  there  Is  an  apparent 
legal  obligation  involved,  as  well  as  a  moral 
commitment,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  any  diversion  to 
highway  use  of  Glover-Archbold  Park,  as 
such  use  would  be  contrary  to  the  restric- 
tion on  the  gift  of  the  land  donated  for 
park  purposes. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke,  Engineer 
Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
also  appeared  at  the  public  hearings  as  the 
representative  of  the  District  government 
and  opposed  enactment  of  the  bill  In  hi.s 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee.  General 
Clarke  stated  that  the  District  government 
over  the  years  has  formulated  Feveral  plan.s 
to  place  a  parkway  system  through  Gl-.ver- 
Archbold  Park.  Although  questioned  directly 
concerning  the  actual  construction  of  a  four- 
lane  divided  parkway  through  the  park  the 
wltness  could  not  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  any  assurance  that  without  the  con- 
struction of  retaining  walls,  which  the  wit- 
ness concluded  to  be  illogical,  that  the  con- 
struction could  proceed  on  the  100-foot 
right-of-way  without   causing   the   cut   and 


fill  to  encroach  on  the  abutting  park  prop- 
erty and  resulting  in  detriment  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  park. 

General  Clarke  in  his  tetsimony  to  the 
subcommittee  rested  his  oppi->f>itlon  to  the 
bill  essentially  on  the  ground  that  In  this 
northwest  area  of  Washington  there  Is  no 
(ithf^r  nrac'ical  area  through  wh;  /h  a  four- 
lane  divided  parkway  can  be  constructed 
that  can  handle  the  flow  of  traflTic  from  the 
northwest  extremities  of  the  city  into  down- 
trnvn  \V,,  =  !iinct  in 

In  contrast  to  General  Clarke's  view  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  utillzntlon  of  this 
corridor  through  Glover-Archbold  Park,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  In  a  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee dated  May  1,  1962.  stated  that  while  its 
studies  are  not  complete,  the  Agency  has  seen 
notiiing  to  cast  doubt  on  the  soundness  of 
Congress"  view  that  no  convincing  demon- 
stration has  been  made  of  the  need  for  a 
highway  through  Glover-Archbold  Park. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich 
S  2436  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
atrrecd  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wLsh  to  express  my  deepest  thanks  to 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  usual  patience,  courtesy,  and  tol- 
erance, and  to  ask  that  he  still  yield  to 
me.  with  his  right  to  keep  the  floor,  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
inRs  under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pen.<;ed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nications .satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mj'self  and  Senators  Nettberger, 
MoRSF,  Long  of  Louisiana,  YARBOROurH. 
Clark,  and  Burdick,  I  send  to  the  desk 
amendments  to  HJl.  11040  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 
for  consideration  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  principal  one  of  these  amend- 
ments has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittees which  have  considered  the  bill. 
It  would  establish  a  Communications 
Satellite  Authority  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  global  communications 
system,  under  a  Government-owned 
corporation  similar  to  some  of  the  other 
Government-owned  corporations  such  as 
those  at  Bonneville,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
elsewhere.     I  especially  invite   the  at- 


tention of  Senators  to  this  proposed 
substitute  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  H.R.  11040.  is  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and 
rt's^ulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

PURPOSE  OF  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  and  regulation  of  a  private 
corporation  as  .soon  as  practicable  which 
would  be  the  United  States  participant 
in  a  commercial  communications  satel- 
lite system.  This  system  i.s  to  be  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  and  conjunction 
with  other  countries  and  is  to  be  a  part 
of  an  improved  global  communications 
network.  It  would  be  responsive  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  national  objectives  serving 
the  communications  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  contribute 
to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed 
to  carry  out  the  national  policy  as 
stated  by  President  Kennedy  on  July  24. 

1961.  when  he  stated: 

Private  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
US  fX)rtion  of  the  global  system  1.=  favored 
provided  that  such  ownership  and  opera- 
tion meet  •  •  *  [rertal'il  pcjlicy  require- 
ments 

The  bill  as  reported  would  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  communications  .satel- 
lite corpoiation  which  would  be  a  corpo- 
ration for  profit  and  not  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  In 
working  out  the  various  provisions,  the 
committee  has  endeavored  to  be  as 
specific  as  possible  in  providing  guidelines 
and  criteria  that  would  meet  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  it  concerns  the  United 
States  participation  in  the  global  com- 
munications system. 

LEC.I-'.l.ATIVK    HISTORY 

On  FcbruaiT  7.  1962.  the  President 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Congre.ss 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  communications  satellite 
corporation  The  proposal  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson!.  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  KerrI,  and  the  bill,  S.  2814,  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  with 
an  agreement  that  after  being  reported 
out  by  that  committee  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  before 
being  taken  up  in  the  Senate. 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  held  hearings  on  S.  2814  on 
February  27.  28.  March  1.  5,  6,  and  7. 

1962.  Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  members  of 
that  committee  on  March  28.  1962. 
agreed  to  report  favorably  S.  2814.  with 
amendments. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  amended  S.  2814  on 
April  10.  11.  12.  13,  16.  24.  and  26.  1962, 
as  well  as  on  a  proposed  substitute  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KiFAuvERl.  for  himself  and  Sena- 


tors Morsb,  Yarborough,  Gore,  Gruen- 
iNG.  Burdick,  and  Nettberger,  which 
would  establish  a  communications  satel- 
lite authority  as  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  could  acquire,  own,  and 
operate  the  U.S.  portion  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  ground  stations, 
and  tracking  systems,  located  in  the 
United  States   or  its  possessions. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  testimony 
was  heard  from  all  Government  agencies 
concerned  with  this  proposed  legislation, 
several  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
several  communications  carriers,  the 
Communications  Workers  Union,  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Testimony  received  during  the  hear- 
in:?s  showed  various  views  on  a  number 
of  important  points  covered  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  has  attempted  to  resolve 
these  divergent  \1ews  and  as  a  conse- 
quence amended  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  in  many  respects  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  provisions  and 
spell  out  more  specifically  the  re.sponsi- 
bilities  and  the  authority  to  be  granted 
by  this  legislation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  pa-.'-fi 
H.R.  11040.  the  bill  now  before  tho  Sen- 
ate, on  May  3.  1962.  and  this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce  C'm- 
mttee.  In  acting  on  H.R.  11040.  the 
b  11  reported,  the  committee  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clau.-^e  and  in.<  vi  d 
:n  l;eu  thereof  the  body  of  S.  281  i.  a.s 
am'nidei. 

GFNEKAt.    STATrMFNT 

Our  Nat  on's  research  and  develop- 
ment pro.'iram  with  respect  to  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space,  and  communica- 
tion satellites  in  particular,  has  brought 
us  to  a  point  where  we  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  establishment  with- 
in the  next  few  years  of  an  operational 
capability  for  space  communications. 
Such  communications,  which  will  use  the 
miciowave  portion  of  the  frequency  spec- 
trum, hitherto  unusable  over  large  ex- 
panses of  water,  will  pro'vide  the  world 
with  a  tremendous  new  resource  to  meet 
the  steadily  increasing  need  for  world- 
wide communications  facilities.  This 
development  will  be  among  the  l^rst  and 
foremost  practical  applications  of  space 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. It  will  enable  this  Nation,  to- 
gether With  other  nations  of  the  world, 
to  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  exist- 
ing worldwide  communications  networks 
and  thereby  accommodate  the  rapidly 
growing  volume  of  international  public 
conespondence.  It  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  it  will  be  technically  and 
economically  practical  to  institute  on  an 
international  scale  new  and  expanded 
telecommunications  services,  such  as 
transmission  of  high-speed  data  and 
television,  which  today  are  provided  do- 
mestically. An  operable  system  also 
promises  to  provide  a  practical  means  by 
which  the  smaller  and  newly  developing 
nations  of  the  world  may  have  direct 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Further  experimentation  in  the  use  of 
communication  satellites  remains  to  be 
accomplished  before  an  operable  commu- 
nications satellite  system  can  become  a 
reality.  Such  experimentation  is  well 
underway.    The  A.T.  k  T.'s  Project  Tel- 


star  and  NASA's  Projects  Relay  and  Syn- 
com  are  scheduled  for  trial  in  the  near 
future  and  will  resolve  a  number  of  the 
most  critical  technical  and  operating 
problems  which  must  be  resolved  before 
an  operable  system  can  be  realized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  making  an 
able  and  exceedingly  interesting  ad- 
dress.   I  was  struck  with  its  importance. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  possibility 
that  satellite  communication  will  open 
up  television  communication  to  the  small 
and  relatively  undeveloped  nations, 
many  of  which  do  not  now  have,  nor  can 
it  be  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future 
they  will  be  likely  to  have,  economic  re- 
sources suflBcient  to  justify  a  television 
network. 

In  view  of  that,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  to  international 
relations.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his  com- 
mittee gave  consideration  to  the  reser- 
vation of  rights  and  opportunities  for 
our  Government  to  utilize  the  facility  for 
the  communication  of  information  im- 
portant to  the  free  world  internationally. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  answer  is  defi- 
nitely in  the  affirmative.  We  gave  con- 
sideration to  that  proposition.  Within 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  creates  a  private  corporation,  50 
peicent  of  the  stock  will  be  owned  by  tlie 
international  communication  carriers 
including  domestic  communication  car- 
riers, authorized  by  the  FCC  and  the 
other  50  percent  being  available  to  the 
public  generally.    We  are 

Mr.  GORE.  By  the  public  generally, 
does  the  Senator  mean  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  may  wish  to  buy  stock? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Beyond  that  the  structural  setup 
is  such  that  there  will  be  15  directors.  6 
of  whom  would  be  elected  by  those  who 
own  the  stock  that  is  allocated  or  as- 
signed to  ownership  by  international  or 
domestic  communication  carriers.  6  of 
whom,  of  course,  would  be  elected  by 
those  who  have  the  public  ownership  of 
the  stock,  and  3  of  whom  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  a  ver- 
batim quote,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  tone,  the  spirit,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  measure.  We  have  provided  that 
none  of  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  given  com- 
plete authority  to  intercede  in  behalf  of 
the  promotion  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
Department  of  State  will  be  consulted  at 
any  time  any  agreements  are  made  with 
foreign  governments  particularly  where 
such  negotiations  may  affect  our  foreign 
policy.  A  fuller  explanation  is  set  out 
in  the  report. 

To  come  specifically  to  the  very  dra- 
matic argument  that  is  being  made  about 
the  reception  of  television  pictures  by 
the  people  in  undeveloped  countries,  one 
must  take  into  account  the  very  char- 
acter and  tjTJe  of  operation  which  we  are 
discussing.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.    One  can  no  more 
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imagine  that  we  will  be  able  to  shoot  a 
picture  to  a  satellite  and  expect  that 
satellite  to  shoot  the  picture  back  to  an 
individual  home  than  that  today  we  can 
receive  directly  in  individual  homes  na- 
tional programs  that  emanate  from  Hol- 
lywood, Calif.,  or  New  York  City.  The 
signal,  of  course,  is  transmitted  through 
the  use  of  cables  or  microwave  by  the 
networks  to  a  broadcasting  station. 
Then  the  broadcasting  station  broadcasts 
the  signals  through  transmitters  to 
homes  of  America. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
whole  operation  involving  communica- 
tions in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a  private  enterprise.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

We  might  consider  the  proposed  use 
of  the  satellite  for  telephone  purposes. 
If  one  now  makes  a  call  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Hollywood,  let  us  say,  to 
Paris,  Rome,  or  London,  what  happens 
is  that  the  message  is  transmitted  under 
water  through  a  cable.  Then  when  it 
reaches  its  distribution  point,  it  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  organizations  that  ex- 
ist in  the  receiving  countries. 

To  come  down  to  the  point  that  was 
raised — smd  it  is  a  very  fine  point — which 
refers  to  assisting  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  receive  television  programs  that 
originate  in  America,  one  must,  of  course, 
take  Into  accoimt  that  such  countries 
must  have  distributing  services  to  broad- 
cast such  programs.  In  other  words,  in 
those  countries  there  must  be  ground 
stations  or  some  terminal  stations,  such 
as  we  have  here,  which  in  turn  will  trans- 
mit the  signal  to  broadcasting  stations. 
Those  stations  will  send  the  signal  from 
a  tower  through  the  air  and  into  the 
homes  of  people  so  that  the  signal  can  be 
received  by  individual  television  sets. 

So  any  way  we  look  at  the  proposal, 
private  industry  must  come  Into  it.  The 
project  is  not  absolutely  unusual.  The 
unusual  thing  about  it  is  that  today  we 
are  transmitting  messages  and  signals 
underwater  by  cable;  tomorrow  we  hope 
to  do  it  in  space  through  the  use  of  a 
satellite,  as  shown  by  the  pictures  that 
have  been  brought  into  the  Chamber. 
The  satellite  will  only  receive  a  signal 
that  must  originate  at  some  point  in  the 
United  States  of  America  or  some  point 
in  our  distributing  networks.  Then  it 
must  be  shot  up  into  the  ether  from  a 
ground  station  and  relayed  to  another 
point  via  the  satellite.  Then  it  must  be 
received  by  a  groimd  station  in  another 
part  of  the  world,  and  after  it  is  received 
by  that  ground  station  it  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  particular  people  who  de- 
sire to  receive  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  made  reference  to  the  low  altitude 
satellite  and  the  synchronous  orbit  sat- 
ellite. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  knows 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sj^tems. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  doubt  that  in 
the  next  few  years  our  Nation  will  be  able 
to  establish  a  synchronous  orbital 
satellite? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  it  will.  The 
Senator  asks,  "Do  you  have  any  doubt?" 
I  am  not  a  technician  or  a  scientist.  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress  who  listens  to 


the  experts.  We  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  are  proficient,  conversant,  and 
knowledgeable  in  this  particular  field 
that  our  objective  will  be  realized  by  a 
low-altitude  system.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  problems  arising  from  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  we  may  go  into  a 
higher  altitude  with  fewer  satellites. 
But  whether  we  shall  accomplish  our  ob- 
jectives in  one  way  or  the  other  has  not 
been  determined  at  this  point.  That  is 
the  reason  research  and  development 
must  continue.  It  must  be  done  expe- 
ditiously in  order  for  us  to  win  the  race 
and  triumph  in  this  particular  field  be- 
fore our  adversaries  do. 

Whether  we  do  it  by  low  altitude  or 
high  altitude,  a  great  deal  of  money  must 
be  spent  for  research  and  development,  a 
great  deal  of  time  must  be  consumed,  and 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  brainpower  will 
have  to  be  involved  before  we  can  defi- 
nitely answer  the  question  put  to  me  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  following  form : 
Have  the  technical  advisers  who  are 
available  to  the  Senator  expressed  any 
doubt  whatever  that  within  the  next  few 
years  we  will  be  able  to  place  the  syn- 
chronous orbit  satellite  into  orbit  in  a 
position  as  indicated  on  the  charts? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Not  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  distance  of 
22,300  miles  from  the  eaith? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  doubtful  at 
all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason  I 
ask  the  question  is  that  those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  of  which 
this  Senator  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  chairman  expressed  no  doubt 
whatever  that  while  there  are  technical 
problems  involved,  our  Nation  will  be  able 
to  accomplis,h  the  project  probably 
witiiin  the  next  2  years. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  As- 
suming we  have  tried  to  establish  a  low- 
altitude  system,  will  we  not  have  wasted 
many  billions  of  dollars  on  a  bunch  of 
junk  that  will  not  be  particularly  useful 
for  any  purpose?  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  realii;es  there  are  many  advan- 
tages of  a  synchronous  orbit  system 
satellite  over  the  low-altitude  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  may  be  true.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  we  are  getting  into  here.  I  say 
it  should  not  all  be  done  with  the  use 
of  taxpayer's  money.  Should  not  a  part 
of  the  cost  be  paid  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested and  will  be  the  ultimate  users 
of  the  satelhte?  That  is  precisely  the 
point  we  are  engaged  in  discussing  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  get 
to  that  point.  If  we  should  make  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
carry  the  burden  on  the  satellite,  is  it 
not  true  that  that  company  would  be 
entitled  to  get  back  every  cent  it  might 
put  into  the  project  plus  a  fair  return 
on  its  investment  from  users  of  the 
telephone  coromunication  system  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  as- 
suming something  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  admit.  Why  does  the  Senator  con- 
tinue to  refer  to  the  A.T.  &  T?  There 
are  many  companies  interested  in  the 
project.    RCA,  IT.  &  T.,  and  many  other 


companies  are  also  interested.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  does  not  intend  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  interested  in  the 
interests  of  consumers,  because  when  it 
comes  to  that  subject,  I  tip  my  hat  to 
no  one.  There  is  no  one  in  the  Chsimber 
who  has  worked  harder  for  the  consumer 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
money  docs  the  Senator  think  will  be 
required  to  establish  a  low-altitude  satel- 
lite system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  put  my  money  in  it  as 
a  taxpayer.  How  many  times  am  I 
going  to  make  a  call  across  the  water 
to  Rome  or  Paris  or  London?  I  have  not 
made  a  call  there  yet.  Why  should  I 
put  my  money  into  something  that  I  will 
not  use? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  oc- 
cur to  the  Senator  that  he  would  help 
pay  for  it  anyway,  whether  as  a  taxpayer 
or  as  a  user? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  pay  my  tele- 
phone bill  for  the  use  I  make  of  it,  and 
not  for  the  use  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  for  example,  makes  of  his 
telephone.  That  is  precisely  the  point 
I  make.  We  keep  talking  about  a  pub- 
licly owned  private  type  operation.  Why 
do  we  not  speak  in  terms  of  who  ulti- 
mately will  be  the  beneficiary  of  all  these 
operations?  The  ultimate  beneficiary 
will  be  the  person  who  makes  a  call 
across  the  water.  Why  should  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  pay  for  the  expense  of  de- 
veloping this  kind  of  operation?  The 
ar&;umcnt  is  made,  "Let  us  perfect  it  first 
and  then  decide  whether  we  will  give  it 
to  private  industry."  My  argument  is 
we  should  do  it  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  seen  the  big  installation  that 
A.T.  k  T.  has  built  in  Maine  on  a  whole 
valley  of  land,  with  about  300  tons  of 
equipment  mounted  on  top  of  some  rails, 
and  tooled  to  a  thousandth  of  a  degree 
of  perfection  so  that  it  can  be  shifted 
about,  and  balanced  as  if  it  were  a  ship 
mounted  on  a  knife  edge? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  have  not  seen 
it,  but  I  have  seen  pictures  of  it.  With 
whose  money  did  they  build  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
question  we  have  been  getting  at. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  question 
I  am  asking  the  Senator.  They  did  not 
build  it  with  my  money.  They  built 
it  with  their  own  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Where  did 
they  get  the  money? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  did  not  get  it 
from  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suspect  they  did.  Did  it 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  the  money 
they  put  into  it  was  extracted  from  the 
users  of  their  telephone  service,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  they  are  getting 
their  money  back  with  interest  and  a 
fair  return  on  top  of  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  There  is  not  a  company  in  Amer- 
ica that  does  not  do  that. 

We  should  not  cut  their  arms  off,  be- 
cause they  are  doing  that.  Every  com- 
pany does  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Other  com- 
panies are  not  entitled  to  pass  the  loss 


along  on  consumer  service.  Other  com- 
panies have  to  compete  for  business. 
We  are  talking  about  the  difference  be- 
tween a  so-calied  regulated  monopoly 
and  free  enterprise.  II  It  were  not  a 
telephone  company  that  is  building  this 
thing  up  in  Maine  they  would  have  to 
gamble  on  losing  their  money.  They 
could  not  charge  the  telephone  users. 
y^  T.  &  T  can  do  it  and  charge  it  to  me 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
as  a  part  of  our  tilcphone  bill.  That  is 
one  reason  why  wu  do  not  get  more  rate 
reductions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  It  not  much  worse 
to  do  it  for  them  and  pay  for  it  and  then 
let  them  make  a  profit  on  if 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  pay- 
ing for  It  in  either  event.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment were  dDing  it  we  probably 
would  have  to  pa;-  le-ss.  We  are  paying 
for  it  through  thi'  telephone  rate.  We 
ought  to  get  thes<'  facts  straight  before 
the  debate  proce^^'<Ls  much  longer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  trying  to  get 
them  straight.  I  believe  in  liberal  gov- 
eiTunent  Just  as  much  as  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  It  is  more  or  less 
a  paradox  that  \:e  should  be  arguing 
this  subject  on  d  fferent  sides,  because 
we  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
so  long.  The  fact  is  that  I  am  ?  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  I  remember  back  in  1954, 
when  we  were  asked  to  amend  the  law  to 
allow  participatior   by  private  groups. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gorki,  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
along  with  his  colUague  from  Tennessee, 
of  the  amendment  that  was  offered,  and 
he  will  remember  ihat  we  were  told  by 
scientists  that  we  would  have  competi- 
tive power  within  15  or  16  years. 

To  my  knowledge,  in  the  almost  10 
years  since  tlien,  although  we  have  made 
great  Improvement;;,  we  are  still  a  long 
distance  away  from  that  objective.  I  do 
not  know  whether  ve  can  achieve  it  in 
that  time.  When  I  am  told  that  scien- 
tists have  said  that  this  will  be  a  per- 
fected insti-ument  ir,  2  or  3  years,  I  have 
the  feeling  that  they  are  actually  op- 
timistic in  their  em;jhasis.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  come  thit  fast.  I  believe  we 
have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  the 
opeiation  is  perfected,  if  at  all.  Tliese 
comp>anies  have  alieady  spent  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready spent  millions  of  dollars  in  such 
communication  experiments.  There  is 
no  question  alwut  that.  The  fact  is  that 
a  great  deal  more  noney  will  have  to  be 
spent,  and  much  more  time  will  have  to 
be  devoted  to  it  be  ore  we  can  pick  up 
our  telephone  and  -nake  a  call  to  Paris 
through  one  of  these  satellites. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Spokesmen 
for  AT.  li  T.  come  to  my  ofBce,  where 
I  can  get  many  more  answers  from  them 
than  they  seem  willing  to  give  in  the 
committee.  They  {.peak  quite  fi-eely  in 
my  office,  and  they  tell  me  many  more 
things  than  they  would  tell  in  committee. 
They  tell  me  quite  frankly  that  this 
thing  is  no  good  a  id  it  is  not  going  to 
work  very  well;  th£t  it  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  that  it  will  cost  a  great  deal 
more  money  befort  showing  any  profit. 
Tlien  they  all  say,    Give  it  to  us."    If  it 


is  that  beul.  and  If  it  will  not  work,  why 
do  they  want  it? 

The  Hughes  Aircraft  people  tell  me 
that  they  can  have  this  synchronous  or- 
bit system  working  in  2  years.  They  say 
it  will  have  1.200  channels,  and  even 
with  only  40  channels  In  full  use,  they 
would  be  making  a  profit,  even  if  they 
were  to  charge  half  the  rate  that  A.T. 
*i  T.  is  charging  now  with  its  65  channels 
to  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  bug  under 
the  chip.  A.T.  &  T.  is  not  anxious  to  see 
this  synchronous  system  go  into  opera- 
tion. They  want  to  build  this  low-orbit 
system,  in  which  we  would  invest  per- 
haps billions  of  dollars  for  equipment 
that  will  soon  be  junk.  Nobody  but 
A.T.  &  T.  would  be  interested  in  getting 
into  this  kind  of  operation.  That  is  one 
reason  that  causes  some  of  us  to  oppo.se 
this  bill.  Why  go  in  for  a  lov,-a!litude 
system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  on  this  bill  for  a  long  time.  I  am  in 
the  middle  of  my  opening  speech.  I 
would  like  to  finish  it.  I  must  get  away 
by  3  o'clock  today.  However,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  that  I  will  have  to  come 
back  and  debate  this  matter  a  little  more 
in  detail  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  want  him  to  understand,  before 
he  sits  down,  that  I  am  not  carrying  the 
banner  for  A.T.  &  T.  When  I  was  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
I  was  the  one  who  fought  them  on  a 
rate  increase.  I  have  always  fought  the 
big  corporations  for  fair  rates  for  con- 
sumers. I  am  going  to  continue  to  do 
that.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  point  of  view,  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  willing  to  concede  that  I 
am  privileged  to  have  another  idea  on  It. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  may  be  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fair  bill  and  that  It  Is  in  the 
public  Interest.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  talk  about  throwing  taxpayer's 
money  away  on  a  bunch  of  junk.  Why 
should  we  put  it  into  something  where  we 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going?  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  like  to 
have  it  done  one  way.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  his  opinion.  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  have  Just  one-half  as 
much  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  what  I 
say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  am  sori-y  that  we  do  not  agree. 
I  am  sure  he  respects  my  right  to  dis- 
agi-ee  with  him  as  fully  as  I  respect  his 
right  to  disagree  with  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  Senator  in  what  the  Senator 
savs  about  big  corporations.  I  am  not 
particularly  their  friend.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  no  one  has  fought  them  hard- 
er than  I  have.  I  will  continue  to  fight 
them,  to  keep  them  honest.  When  the 
Senator  says  that  they  are  willing  to  put 
a  billion  dollars  into  some  Junk,  I  do  not 
understand  that  at  all.  They  are  In  it 
for  what  they  get  out  of  it.  Just  as  we  go 
campaigning  for  what  we  can  get  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  some  utili- 
ties keep  on  their  books  a  losing  opera- 
tion.   Why? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  do  tliat.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  tells  me  that  they  are 
doing  it.  That  is  not  the  way  I  heard 
it.  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  wouid 
do  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  from 
my  personal  knowledge.  I  helped  them 
do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  Senator  is 
wrong,  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No :  I  am  not 
wrong.  I  can  justify  it.  Why  would 
they  do  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wUl  tell  the 
Senator  why.  It  is  because  if  a  utility 
has  several  operations,  and  it  is  making 
money  on  one  operation  and  Is  losing 
money  on  another.  It  is  entitled  to  make 
a  fair  return  on  the  rate  based  on  both 
o;:erations.  So  they  can  justify  a  greater 
amount  of  profit,  because  they  have  more 
a.sscts  listed  on  the  books  and  in  their 
rate  base  if  they  retain  the  losing  opera- 
tion along  with  the  one  on  which  they 
are  making  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  these  companies 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  known  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  If  those  Com- 
missioners, who  are  being  paid  a  healthy 
sum  of  money  each  year  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  allow  the  telephone  com- 
pany to  get  away  from  them,  then  every 
one  of  those  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
fired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell  me  wiiy 
In  26  years  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  not  been  in  a  position 
to  state  precisely  what  the  long-distance 
telephone  rate  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Hyde  has  told  me 
that  the  Commission  watches  it  every 
day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commission  who  have  come 
before  my  subcommittee  have  said  that 
they  have  never  been  able  to  determine 
what  the  rate  should  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  should  have  done  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  has  not 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  done 
something  about  It? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Commission  has 
not  admitted  that  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  show 
the  Senator  records  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  which  they 
have  admitted  that  they  are  unable  to 
tell  what  the  rate  should  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  they  have  said  they  have  de- 
liberately wasted  the  money  which  the 
Senator  pays  in  taxes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  never  been  able 
to  determine  in  26  years  what  the  rate 
should  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  While  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  looking  through  his 
papers,  may  I  proceed  with  my  speech? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  GORE.  After  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  concluded  his  colloquy 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
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I  should  very  much  like  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  importance  of  communica- 
tions in  the  cold  war. 

An  operable  syotem  also  promises  to  provide 
a  practical  means  by  which  the  smaller  and 
newly  developing  nations  of  the  world  may 
have  direct  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  unless  the  right 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  utilize  a  fa- 
cihty,  the  technology  of  which  has  been 
developed  at  public  expense,  is  protected, 
then  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  ham- 
pered in  its  communications  efforts  with 
respect  to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  we  either  subject  our- 
selves, as  a  government,  to  the  payment 
of  unknown  charges  to  a  few  large  U.S. 
corix)rations,  or  we  may  subject  the  de- 
veloping nations — and  this  I  would  hope 
to  avoid — to  the  jingle-jangle  of  the  type 
of  advertisements  we  view  on  our  own 
television  programs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
Impertinent,  because  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  a  better  friend  in  the  Senate  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. But  permit  me  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  in  response  to  his  own 
question. 

This  is  President  Kennedy's  bill.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  President  is  selling  the 
country  short? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  bill  is  selling 
the  country  short.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  has  a  personal  intention  of  doing 
so;  but  in  my  view,  the  effect  of  the  bill 
certainly  would  be  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  man  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  knows  what 
is  in  the  bill  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  man  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  knows  or  does  not  know  what  is 
In  the  bill;  the  question  is  what  the  bill 
actually  does  provide. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
asserted  that  the  bill  opens  up  a  means 
of  communications  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  Does  the 
bill  make  some  reservation  of  the  right 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  to  utilize  this 
facility  for  that  purpose,  or  must  we  pay 
through  the  nose  to  get  that  use? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  is,  un- 
equivocally and  absolutely,  no.  The  staff 
member  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  the 
particular  parts  of  the  bill,  section  201 
and  section  402,  which  relate  to  that 
subject.  On  page  24  of  the  bill,  section 
201  provides: 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)    the  President  shall — 

Not  P.astore;  the  President — 

(1)  aid  In  the  planning  and  development 
and  foster  the  execution  of  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  eetablishment  and  operation, 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  language  is  "a  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. "  Does  that  mean  that  the  President 
is  directed  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  International  communica- 


tion, for  which  the  U.S.  Government 
would  have  to  pay  whatever  toll  the 
A.T.  &  T.  miirht  set? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  there  are  six 
parts  to  the  section.  Will  the  Senator 
let  me  read  the  other  parts? 

Mr.  GORE      Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator 
refers  to  is  not  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  read  one  part, 
which  provides  that  the  system  shall  be 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  it  is 
a  commercial  .system.  That  is  the  part 
in  which  the  A.T.  &  T.  is  interested. 
Now  I  shall  come  to  the  part  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  interested; 
but  I  hope  he  will  give  me  a  chance  to 
reach  it. 

(2i  provide  for  contlnuoiis  review  of  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  a  system,  including  the  activities  of  a 
communications  satellite  corporation  author- 
ized under  Title  III  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not  come  to  it 
yet;  I  admit  it.     I  shall  come  to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.     All  ripht 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  next  paragraph 
reads : 

i3i  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  telecommunication,  so  as  to  Insure 
that  there  is  full  and  effective  compliance 
at  all  times  v/ith  the  policies  set  forth  in 
this  Act. 

We  are  getting  warmer;  we  are  not 
there  yet.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  when 
we  get  hot. 

Id  I  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionship.s  of  the  corpDration  with  foreign 
governments  or  entities — 

We   are   getting   pretty   hot   now— 
or  with  international  bodies— 

We  are  sizzling — 

as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such 
relationships  shall  be  con.sistcnt  with  the 
national  Interest  and  fiireign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.    No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not?  Will  the 
Senator  tell  me? 

Mr.  GORE,  Who  will  pay  for  the 
system?  The  U.S.  Government  will 
pay  a  few  large  American  corpora- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  utilizing  the 
facihty  in  inti^rnational  communications 
which  may  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
cold  war;  a  facility  the  technology  of 
which  has  b?en  developed  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  this  day,  by  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  The 
exclusiveness  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
ability  which  the  Government  has  to 
shoot  the  satellite  into  space. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  can  it  operate  un- 
less it  gets  up  into  space? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  function  can- 
not be  taken  e.way  from  the  Government. 
The  Governir.ent  is  the  only  one  having 
the  rockets  to  shoot  the  satellite  into 
space.  The  Government  cannot  give 
rockets  to  RCA  or  AT.  &  T. ;  the  Gov- 


ernment cannot  give  them  to  Gore  or 
to  Mansfield.  The  Government  has  to 
keep  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Government 
could  give  them  away.  I  daresay  that 
would  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  will  happen  will 
be  that  the  Government  will  shoot  the 
satellite  into  space.  Of  course.  But 
every  time  the  Government  shoots  a 
satellite  into  space  for  the  corporation, 
the  corporation  will  have  to  pay  for 
that  service.  The  bill  so  provides.  That 
is  taken  care  of.  But  when  the  satel- 
lite gets  into  space,  then  there  will  be 
a  communications  satellite.  The  ball 
will  be  up  there.  The  satellite  will 
do  nothing  more  than  relay  as  a  wire 
does  when  we  pick  up  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver in  the  Capitol  and  call  our  offices 
across  the  street. 

The  Senator  asks,  if  the  Government 
is  going  to  make  a  call  or  send  a  mes- 
sage over  the  satellite  system,  why  does 
not  the  Government  own  the  system? 

By  the  same  analogy,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  the  telephone  system,  why 
does  it  not  own  the  telephone  system? 
Do  we  believe  in  free  enterprise  or  do 
we  not?  This  will  be  an  activity  of  free 
enterprise.  The  Government  will  make 
some  iLse  of  it.  But  no  matter  what 
use  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
makes  of  television,  it  has  to  go  to  NBC, 
to  CBS.  to  ABC,  or  some  commercial 
broadcaster.  That  is  private  industry. 
Why  will  it  be  so  awful  to  go  to  A.T.  t  T  ? 
Everybody  here  this  afternoon  seems  to 
hate  AT.  &  T.  When  the  Government 
uses  the  facilities  of  NBC,  of  CBS.  or  of 
ABC,  we  do  not  mind.  But  when  we 
propo.se  to  use  the  facilities  of  AT.  &  T  . 
everyone  gets  excited.  What  is  wrong? 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  for  free  enterprise? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land yield'' 

Mr   PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator realizes  the  distinction  of  what  was 
di.scu.s.sed  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I  said 
that  someone  would  pay  for  this,  I 
meant  it  would  be  the  telephone  users. 
If  this  system  is  to  be  operated  as  a 
reerulated  monopoly,  the  monopoly  will 
be  permitted  to  charge  the  expense  back 
to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  as  a 
part  of  their  telephone  bills.  The  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  will  pay  for  it: 
they  will  be  charged  for  it.  Either  the 
Government  will  pay  for  the  charges 
or  the  telephone  users  will  pay  for  the 
charges. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  an.swer  is  "No." 
becau.se  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  in- 
tere.'^t  of  encouraging  the  u.se  of  the 
development  of  the  system,  the  rates  to 
be  paid  will  not  be  made  a  part  of  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Would  the 
Senator  .say  that  the  .same  thine  would 
be  true  of  the  cround  stations? 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  is  only  a  facil- 
ity to  receive  and  .send.  It  is  an  in.s-tru- 
ment  to  take  the  signal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  will 
cost  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  it  will  not 
make  any  money.  The  terminal  station 
will  not  make  any  money,  as  such,  as 
part  of  the  communications  system. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  LoQlslana.  If  tt  is  pro- 
posed to  uae  a  srachrxmaoA  system. 
which  Is  by  far  the  best,  the  cost  o<  the 
ground  system  will  be  a  major  portion 
of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  PASTORK  lit  may  be.  or  it  may 
not  t)e.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist, and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  if  they 
use  the  low-altltudf'  sirstem,  the  cost  of 
the  grround  stations  will  be  fantastic. 
The  Senator  from  lihode  Island  knows, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  do  not  know  that. 
I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  the  ground 
system  will  be  anywhere  near  the  cost  of 
the  sateUitea.  Por  instance,  every  time 
we  shoot  one  of  thiise  satellites  into  the 
air.  the  cost  is  mil  .ions  and  millions  of 
dollars,  regardless  of  whether  the  shot 
is  a  successful  one. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  that  money  is  pub- 
lic money,  not  A.T.  &  T.  money- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  are  not  pro- 
posing to  send  up  a  communications 
satellite  for  someone  who  wishes  to  make 
a  telephone  call  to  Paris,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  have  the  Crovemment  pay  for  a 
telephone  call  to  I'aris.  because  I  have 
no  business  calling  Paris.  I  Laughter] 
Let  those  who  use  that  service  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  much  the  cxux  of  this  matter:  If 
we  let  a  new  compeny  undertake  to  send 
up  a  satellite,  and  ihe  cost  of  the  service 
were  about  5  percent  of  the  present  cost 
of  such  telephone  caUs,  and  we  assure 
that  it  Is  done  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
rate  should  be  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  existing  char  ?es.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  some  coripany — for  Instance. 
A.T.  &  T.— with  a  $19  billion  rate  base 
made  that  a  part  o:'  Its  rate  structure,  it 
would  be  entitled  t<i  charge  a  rate  which 
would  be  based  on  the  $19  billion  invest- 
ment In  undersea  cil)les.  land  microwave 
stations,  buildings,  ;vnd  other  equipment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Por  Its  International 
calls,  but  not  for  calls  I  might  make  from 
Washington  to  my  home  In  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

This  is  Included  In  this  bill,  and  it 
should  be  part  of  the  cost  of  a  call  made 
to  Paris  or  to  Bagh  lad  or  to  some  other 
place  with  an  exotl(  name;  for  instance, 
to  Timbuktu.  Tha;  should  be  included 
In  the  cost  of  thosi?  calls,  but  it  should 
not  be  Included  in  tlie  cost  of  a  call  "vhlch 
I  make  from  my  ofllce  in  Warfilngton  to 
my  home  In  Rhode  Island.  And  this  bill 
is  clear  on  that  point. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
tightened  this  legislation  up  so  much  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  that  the  PCC 
will  have  the  righ:  to  scrutinize  every 
charge  that  is  mace.  Even  If  a  carrier 
is  permitted  to  build  its  own  terminal 
station,  under  this  bill  It  must  be  done 
by  competitive  bidding,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  PCC. 

I  know  the  tele:>hone  company  does 
not  like  this  provision  particularly,  bat 
I  think  it  is  a  good  one;  and  so  f su-  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  company  will  have  to 
live  with  it. 

So  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to 
protect  the  public  taterest  in  this  matter. 

Purthermore.  all  the  rates  we  are  talk- 
ing about  have  be*  n  passed  upon  by  the 
PCC. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  if  there  Is  any  laxity  in  that  re- 
spect. I  will  KG  akmg  with  him  100  per- 
cent in  curing  it.  If  the  Commission  is 
not  doing  this  Job  in  the  public  inter- 
est, it  should  be  fired.  But  under  the 
law,  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
protect  the  people;  and  if  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  protect  the  people,  it  is  not 
because  of  any  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  proper  law,  but  is  because  of  a 
failure  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  the 
law — perhaps  because  the  Commission 
does  not  know  how  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  that  point,  I  should  like  to  read 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  some 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Minow,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  by  Mr.  Gordon,  at 
the  committee  hearings: 

Mr.  Gordon.  May  I  call  to  your  attention 
the  report  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commltte*  on  tae  Judiciary  of  the 
Hoxise: 

"It  Is  significant  that  the  Commission  has 
neglected  In  the  24  years  of  Its  existence  to 
establish  fundamental  principles  or  stand- 
ards by  which  to  Judge  the  reasonableness 
of  Bell  System's  Interstate  telephone  rates." 

Do  you  take  Issue  with  that? 

Mr.  MiNow.  We  have  ne\-er  had  a  formal 
rate  case,  a  general  rate  case  on  Interstate 
rates,  that  I  Know  of.  on  the  record.  In  the 
history  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's policy  has  been  to  keep  the  rates  un- 
der continuous  examination  and  continuous 
surveillance  and  to  call  upon  the  carrier  to 
Justify  Its  rates  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  please  read  again  the 
last  sent<?nce? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

We  have  never  had  a  formal  rate  case,  a 
general  rate  case  on  Interstate  rates,  that  I 
know  of.  on  the  record.  In  the  history  of  the 
Ocnnmlssion.  The  Commission's  pwllcy  has 
been  to  keep  the  rates  under  continuous 
examination  and  continuous  surveillance 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  "The  Commis- 
sion's policy  has  been  to  keep  the  rates 
under  continuous  examination  and  con- 
tinuous surveillance." 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  Commission  has 
not  done  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  they  have  not  done 
It,  they  shoxild  be  flred. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  have  said  they  have 
not  done  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  have  fine  pub- 
lic servants,  like  Mr.  Hyde,  whose  re- 
sponsibility that  is;  and  furthermore, 
the  rates  supervised  by  the  PCC  have 
come  down  about  20  percent,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly — although 
it  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  the  tes- 
timony. However,  the  rates  at  the  local 
level  have  been  going  up.  So  it  strikes 
me  that  perhaps  the  PCC  has  been  doing 
a  "jetter  job  than  some  of  the  States  have 
been  doing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  "What  does 
that  prove? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  proves  that  they 
have  been  watched.  When  everything 
else— including  the  appropriations  for 
maintaliiing  the  Senate — has  gone  up. 
those  rates  have  gone  down  20  percent. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  call 
thatabad}ob? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  could  be. 
My  point  Is  that  the  PCC  tells  us  that 


in  24  years  it  has  never  been  able  to 
state  what  the  rate  base  is — whether  it 
is  reasonable — and  it  has  never  had  a 
fc«Tnal  hearlrig  to  determine  what  the 
rate  should  be.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
guesswork  as  to  what  the  rate  should 
be;  and  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
not  tested  the  rates  in  court — as  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana 
commission — pretty  well  proves  that  the 
comi)any  is  satisfied  with  the  rate,  and 
that  it  is  a  generous  rate. 

So  far  as  cutting  the  rate  is  concerned, 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  it 
is  cut  even  five  times?  It  may  still  be 
too  high. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  even  If  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  the  facility  and  the  tele- 
phone company  rented  it.  it  could  still 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
talking  about. 

Fundamentally,  our  point  is  that  they 
must  be  properly  supervised;  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  write  that  into  the  law.  And 
we  have  done  that.  If  some  public  oflB- 
cial  or  some  commission  does  not  do  the 
proper  job,  that  is  his  fault  or  its  fault, 
and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  propo" 
job  is  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  doubt  that 
the  bill  will  make  it  ptossible  for  the 
AT  &  T.  to  gain  control  of  the  satellite 
system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  that  cannot 
happen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  why 
is  the  A.T.  &  T.  fighting  to  get  this  bill 
through? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  it  wants  a 
piece  of  it.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  the  A.T.  It  T.  will  control 
the  system.  I  say  that  under  this  bill 
the  A.T.  Ii  T.  cannot  control  it;  and  I 
shall  develop  that  point  as  I  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Does  not  the 
bill  let  AT.  k  T.  have  40  percent  of  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  the  bill  does  not 
let  A.T.  li  T.  own  40  percent  of  it.  If 
AT.  ft  T.  buys  stock.  A.T.  li  T.  can  be 
divested  of  it.  if  another  carrier  wants 
part  of  it;  and  if  the  PCC  says  to 
AT.  &  T.,  "You  must  sell  it."  AT.  Ii  T. 
can  be  divested  of  it,  under  this  bill.  So 
how  far  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
want  the  bill  to  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  says  that  under  ihe 
bill  AT.  &  T.  will  not  have  control? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Positively.  Under 
the  bill  a  common  carrier,  including  the 
AT.  &  T.  can  appoint  only  3  of  15 
directors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  say  it  would 
be  bad  to  have  the  bill  permit  the 
AT.  &  T.  to  gain  control  of  the  satellite 
system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  it  should  not 
be  done.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana favor  doing  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
say  he  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Of  course  I  would. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  knows  who  favors 
the  bill.  Has  he  found  anyone  other 
than  AT.  &  T.  strongly  supporting  the 
bill? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course;  at  the 
hearings.  Many  people  who  were  there 
were  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Who  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  bill,  aside 
from  the  A.T.  &T.? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  President  of  the 
United  States.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  want  to  go  further  than  that? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
terested in  this  bill.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  want  to  go  further  than 
that?  It  is  the  President's  bill,  not  mine; 
I  have  said  that  10  times  this  afternoon. 
It  is  the  bill  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy that  I  am  sponsoring  this  after- 
noon. It  has  been  worked  on  by  mem- 
bers of  his  agencies — by  Mr.  Minow  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  connected  with 
that  agency,  and  by  Mr.  Katzenbach,  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  his 
handiwork.  This  bill  is  not  an  A.T.  &  T. 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell  me  what 
other  commercial  interests  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  bill?  If  a  par- 
ticular corporation  is  especially  pleased 

with  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  follow  that 
philosophy — that  whenever  someone  is 
interested  in  something,  he  should  be 
suspected  of  some  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  I  have 
been  approached  by  the  A.T.  &  T.  about 
this  bill.  Has  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  And  has  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  been  approached 
by  other  people,  too.  about  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well.  I  have 
not  had  anyone  ask  me  to  oppose  the 
bill.  But  the  A.T.  &  T.  has  asked  me  to 
support  the  bill— in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
says  he  has  been,  as  well.  That  is  what 
I  am  saying.  This  is  a  bill  the  A.T.  &  T. 
wants.  I  fear  that  we  are  building  a  $19 
billion  rate  structure  on  top  of  a  $4  mil- 
lion satellite. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  the  Sena- 
tors position.  I  hope  i  can  finish  my 
speech.  The  Senator  is  going  to  have 
lots  of  time  to  expand  his  theory  on 
that. 

I  want  to  say,  to  bring  this  discussion 
to  a  more  or  less  amicable  conclusion, 
that  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  regret  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I 
realize  there  is  a  certain  drama  to  his 
side  of  public  ownership.  It  always 
sounds  so  beautiful. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  this  is  a  country 
of  free  enterprise.  This  is  a  nation  of 
free  enterprise,  and  do  not  let  us  lose 
all  our  grip  on  it.  Let  us  not  hate  big- 
ness for  the  sake  of  hating  bigness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
particularly  interested  in  maintaining 
public  ownership  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  situation  where  there 
could  be  a  maximum  amount  of  competi- 
tion, because  my  definition  of  free  en- 
terprise is  that  there  ought  to  be  com- 
petition wherever  possible  if  it  can  be 
had  as  an  alternative  to  monopolistic 


control.  It  would  be  much  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  a  bill  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  great  number  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
rather  than  one  giant  corporation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  very  carefully  read  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  He  is  absolutely  in 
error  in  hi.s  judgment  of  it.  It  does  not 
give  contrcl  to  any  one  company.  As  a 
matter  of  :'act.  we  have  been  very  care- 
ful to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  hap- 
pen. I  assure  the  Senator  the  A.T.  &  T 
will  not  be  dominant,  unless  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  makes  it 
so,  but  the  bill  is  drawn  properly  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  We  have  gone 
out  of  our  way  to  make  sure  of  that. 

Now  let  me  continue  with  my  state- 
ment  

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi.?ld? 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mus- 
KiE  in  thi?  chair".  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  my  delight- 
ful friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  few  moments  ago  I 
asked  the  Senator  if  the  bill  reserves 
the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  use  this  facility  for  communicating 
with  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
show  me  it  did.  First  he  got  warm 
Then  he  got  hot.  Then  he  said  he  was 
sizzling.     But  he  sputtered  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  did  not.  I  am 
still  burning  now.     I  do  not  sputter  out 

Mr.  GORE.  Watch  out.  The  Senator 
may  blow  a  fuse. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  not  blow  a  fuse 
The  Senator  need  not  worry  about  that. 
There  is  no  short  circuit.  No  fuses  will 
be  blown. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  and  reread 
the  passages  the  Senator  quoted.  There 
is  not  one  single  word  that  reserves 
the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  utilize  this  facility  in  communication 
in  the  cold  war  without  paying  a  fee  to 
this  commercial  group. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  should  not  the 
Government  pay.  if  this  is  a  private  cor- 
poration? Why  should  it  have  that 
service  gratis?  Why  should  people  use 
the  telephone  without  paying?  I  know 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
trying  to  make.  Let  us  say  it  took  $3  or 
$4  or  $5  billion  of  the  taxpayers" 
money  to  put  the  facility  up  because 
the  Government  wanted  to  use  it  once 
in  a  while.  Would  not  the  Government 
be  paying  for  it?  It  would  be  paying 
for  the  use  of  it.  We  have  provided  that 
the  FCC  has  full  discretion  with  regard 
to  building  ground  stations. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the  biggest  single 
user  of  this  communication  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  may  be. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Government  has.  up 
to  now,  provided  the  funds  to  develop 
this  technology.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  give  it  away. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  wait  a  minute 
The  Senator  takes  too  many  jumps  at 
one  time.  The  Senator  says  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  the  money  to  de- 
velop this  technology.  They  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  said  up  to  now.  The 
Senator  referred  to  the  simple  operation 
of  putting  the  satellites  into  orbit. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Oh,  no;  the  carriers 
have  been  spending  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  realize  that.  I  said 
most  of  the  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much?  Tell  us 
how  much  the  Government  has  spent 
and  how  much  the  carriers  have  spent. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  space  program  has 
co.st  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  billion. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  going 
to  charge  ils  for  the  shot  that  Carpenter 
took  and  the  shot  that  Glenn  went  up 
in?  Of  course,  just  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy,  we  have  spent 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars We  have  gone  through  that,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  on  the 
same  committee  with  me.  The  Senator 
is  throwing  back  arguments  to  me  that 
are  outworn. 

Mr    GORE      No 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Government  has 
.«;pent  money  on  spacr  developments,  but 
this  IS  only  one  phase.  The  Govern- 
ment has  still  to  shoot  the  facility  up 
there. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  arguments  are  not 
outworn.  The  fact  is  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  simply  have  not  had 
the  vision  and  the  courage  to  put  the 
arcuments  into  effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  so.  It  is 
a  nice  cliche,  but  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  they  have  not  lacked 
vision  and  courage,  what  have  they 
lacked? 

Mr  PASTORE.  All  that  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  as  emphatically  as  I  can, 
i.*^  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  United 
States  of  America  who  is  more  concerned 
with  the  plight  and  welfare  of  the  little 
fellow  than  anyone  else,  and  that  man 
is  down  there  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue I  do  not  know  why.  but  th*^  Sena- 
tor wants  to  keep  saying  it.  He  is  trying 
hard  to  make  this  an  AT.  &  T.  bill.  All 
I  know  is  that  President  Kennedy  favors 
the  bill.  I  know  it  rubs  the  Senator  the 
wrong  way  every  time  I  say  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
man  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  stud- 
ies this  bill  sufficiently  he  may  veto  it 
if  the  Senate  makes  the  mistake  of  send- 
ing it  to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  buy  the  Senator 
a  nice  hat  when  that  happens.  [Laugh- 
ter! 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  am  going  to  come 
back  next  Monday  and  be  here  all  week, 
and  I  love  this.  You  gentlemen  know- 
that  I  could  go  on  like  this  forever,  but 
I  have  to  make  a  plane.  [Laughter]  I 
will  be  back  next  week  for  a  continuation 
of  this  discussion. 

Mr  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
a  lovely  wife  and  children,  and  I  am 
going  to  cooperate  in  seeing  that  he  joins 
them.    But  do  come  back. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  come  back.  I 
am  going  to  address  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association  of  my  State,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  what  a  wonderful  bill 
we  have. 
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Mr.   OORK     Ik)  not  mislead  them. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  As  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islaiid  knows,  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  President  Kennedy,  but 
in  reference  to  this  bill  I  do  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senitor  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  have  any  time  be- 
fore 3  o'clock,  I  will  yield.  Will  Senators 
give  me  that  indulgence?  I  really  want 
to  put  this  speech  in  the  Record.  I  will 
be  back. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  6-enator's  putting  some- 
thing in  the  RecC'RD. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     With   apologies 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ijouisiana.  May  I  just 
ask  the  Senator  c  ne  question?  Can  the 
Senator  recall  the  basing  point  bill,  when 
we  had  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  sai  1  the  President  was  for 
it.  and  a  lot  of  us  thought  that  the  bill 
would  lead  to  the  growth  of  monopoly 
and  the  strangulation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system? 

Mr.  PASTORE  What  bill  is  the  Sen- 
ator talking  about? 

Mr.  LONG  of  jouisiana.  The  basing 
point  bill  Perhaps  that  was  considered 
before  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
came  to  the  Senate.  We  fought  that 
bill.  We  had  a  etter  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  wlilch  said  it  was  a  part 
of  the  President's  policy.  When  that 
bill  went  to  the  AVhite  House  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
President  Kennecy  now.  Let  us  not  get 
into  the  past.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Kennedy  bill 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  not  be 
too  greatly  surprised,  even  with  a  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  saying 
the  President  is  lor  the  bill,  to  find  out 
that,  after  the  President  has  heard  from 
both  sides  the  arguments  which  will  be 
heard  on  the  flo«)r  here,  the  President 
may  veto  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  want  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — 
who  will  have  plenty  of  time  over  the 
weekend,  is  that  I  do  not  know  how  he 
can  better  spend  his  time  than  by  read- 
ing the  bill  and  finding  out  what  is  in 
it.  Then  next  Monday  we  can  debate 
what  is  provided  m  it. 

However,  if  the  existing  and  potential 
competence  withn  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  this  technology  is  to  be 
most  effectively  ti  anslated  into  practical 
application,  it  is  necessary  now  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  guide  further  de- 
velopments toward  this  goal.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  roles  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  Government  be  defined  at 
this  time  and  that  an  appropriate  in- 
strumentality be  created  by  which  such 
national  policies  Ere  to  be  effected.  It  is 
to  those  ends  thai  the  committee  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

H.R.  11040,  as  reported,  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  private  corporation  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  but 
which  will  be  subject  to  specified  govern- 


mental regulation.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation  to  plan,  initiate, 
construct,  own,  manage,  and  operate,  in 
conjunction  with  foreign  governments 
and  business  entities,  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  including 
satellite  terminal  stations  when  licensed 
therefor  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  It  will  also  be  its  purpose 
to  furnish  for  hire  charmels  of  commu- 
nication to  U.S.  communication  common 
carriers  who.  In  turn,  will  use  such  chan- 
nels in  furnishing  their  common  carrier 
communications  services  to  the  public. 
Provision  is  also  made  whereby  the  cor- 
PKjration  may  furnish  such  channels  for 
hire  to  other  authorized  entities,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  to  insure 
among  other  things,  first,  that  the  cor- 
p>oration  will  observe  such  policies  and 
practices  as  will  preserve  competition  in 
its  procurement  of  equipment  and  serv- 
ices; second,  that  all  communications 
common  carriers  shall  have  nondiscrim- 
inatory use  of,  and  equitable  Eiccess  to, 
the  communications  satellite  system  and 
satellite  terminal  stations — whether  li- 
censed to  the  corporation  or  to  individ- 
ual carriers — under  just  and  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions;  third,  that  com- 
munications service  to  foreign  points  by 
means  of  the  satellite  system  and  ter- 
minal stations  will  be  established  when- 
ever the  national  policy  so  requires;  and, 
fourth,  that  the  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  consistent  with  rele- 
vant foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 

To  prevent — and  I  say  this  with 
emphasis — any  single  interest  or  group 
of  interests  from  dominating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation,  and  to  afford  the 
general  public  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  ownership  of  the  corporation,  H.R. 
11040  contains  safeguards  and  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  voting  stock  owner- 
ship of  the  corporation  and  the  com- 
position of  its  lx>ard  of  directors.  The 
specific  measures  in  this  respect  are  de- 
signed to  blend  ownership  by  the  public 
with  ownership  by  communications  com- 
mon carriers,  who  will  be  the  principal 
users  of  the  corporation's  facilities  and 
so  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  success  and 
eflBciency  of  the  corporation. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  corporation,  it  is  to  be  authorized  to 
issue,  in  such  amounts  as  It  shall  deter- 
mine, shares  of  capital  stock  without  par 
value  which  will  carry  voting  rights  and 
be  eligible  for  dividends.  The  shares  of 
such  stock  initially  issued  shall  be  sold 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $100  per  share 
in  a  manner  to  insure  the  wadest  possi- 
ble distribution  to  the  American  public. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  purchase  of  such  stock  will 
be  speculative,  and  that  purchasers 
should  understand  that  the  corporation 
is  entirely  a  private  corporation  for 
profit,  so  that  such  persons  must  assume 
the  same  risk  as  would  be  taken  by  any 
person  purchasing  stock  in  any  other 
private  corporation. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  shares  of  the  voting  stock  of- 
fered at  any  time  by  the  corporation 
shall  be  reserved  for  purchase  by  the 
communication  common  carriers  author- 
ized by  the  FCC  to  own  shares  of  stock 


in  the  corporation,  and  that  such  car- 
riers shall  in  the  aggregate  be  entitled 
to  make  purchase  of  these  reserved 
shares  in  a  total  number  not  exceeding 
the  total  number  of  nonreserved  shares 
of  any  issue  purchased  by  other  persons. 
At  any  time  after  completion  of  the  in- 
itial issue,  the  aggregate  ownership  of 
the  voting  stock  by  all  authorized  car- 
riers, directly  or  indirectly,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  all  issued  and  out- 
standing voting  stock. 

With  respect  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation,  provision  is  made  for 
15  directors.  6  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  the  carriers — with  no  carrier  being 
permitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  vote 
for  more  than  3  candidates — 6  to  be 
elected  by  other  stockholders,  and  3  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  adnce  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  Federal  co- 
ordination, planning,  and  regulation  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation.  H.R.  11040  enumerates  and 
delineates  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President,  NASA,  and  the  PCC 
with  respect  to  the  corporation.  In 
brief,  the  President  shall,  among  other 
things,  aid  in  the  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  execution  of  the  program  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
commercial  communication  satellite  sys- 
tem ;  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  involved;  ex- 
ercise appropriate  supervision  over  the 
relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  in  order  to  assure 
consistency  of  such  relationships  with 
our  national  interests  and  foreign  poli- 
cies: and  insure  the  making  of  timely 
arrangements  for  foreign  participation 
in  the  establishment  and  use  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

NASA  shall  be  responsible  for  advising 
the  PCC  and  the  corjxiration  on  techni- 
cal characteristics  of  the  system,  co- 
operating to  the  extent  appropriate  with 
the  corporation  in  matters  of  research 
and  development,  and  furnishing  various 
specified  services  to  the  corporation  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  PCC  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  the  corporation.  In  this 
connection,  the  corporation  will  be  sub- 
ject not  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
stant legislation,  but  also  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  applicable  to  communica- 
tion common  carriers.  Common  car- 
riers, insofar  as  they  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Commission  to  construct  and 
operate  satellite  terminal  stations, 
similarly  shall  be  subject  to  the  instant 
legislation  as  well  as  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  Thus,  there  will  be  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  all  entities  engaged 
in  providing  communication  satellite 
facilities. 

Specifically,  in  addition  to  its  existing 
powers  under  the  Communications  Act. 
the  FCC  would  be  empowered  to  take 
appropriate  measures  with  respect  to 
effective  competition  in  the  procurement 
of  equipment  and  services  required  by  the 
system  and  earth  terminals. 

A  question  was  raised  in  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  President,  concerning  the  fact 
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that  in  many  instances  the  telephone 
company  buys  much  of  its  equipment 
from  a  company  in  which  it  has  a  major 
interest.  In  order  to  obviate  that  situa- 
tion, even  when  equipment  is  bought  for 
its  own  terminal  stations  the  equipment 
will  have  to  be  bought  under  competitive 
bids  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  How  far 
can  we  go? 

I  repeat:  The  FCC  would  be  empow- 
ered to  take  appropriate  measures  with 
respect  to:  effective  competition  in  the 
procurement  of  equipment  and  services 
required  by  the  system  and  earth  ter- 
minals; fair  treatment  of  carriers  in 
their  use  of  the  system  and  terminal 
stations;  the  technical  competence  of 
the  system  and  terminal  stations;  the 
capitalization  of  the  corporation;  and 
additions  to  facilities  of  the  system  and 
terminal  stations. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  proposed 
legislation  the  question  of  whether  the 
operation  of  satellite  terminal  stations 
by  the  corp>oration  or  the  common  car- 
riers or  a  combination  of  both  would  best 
serve  the  public  interest  was  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  discussion. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  it  gave  a  preference  to  the  car- 
riers in  building  ground  stations.  We 
would  remove  that  preference  and  say 
that  both  the  carriers  and  the  corpora- 
tion must  be  treated  alike. 

I  repeat:  During  the  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation,  the  question  of 
whether  the  operation  of  satellite  termi- 
nal stations  by  the  corporation  or  the 
common  carriers  or  a  combination  of 
both  would  best  serve  the  public  interest 
was  the  subject  of  extensive  discussion. 
It  was  urged  by  some  that  the  common 
carriers  should  establish  and  maintain 
the  ground  stations  in  the  United  States 
as  such  facilities  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  domestic  network  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  and  that  the  common  car- 
riers were  directly  responsible  for  service 
to  the  public.  To  do  otherwise,  it  was 
contended,  would  produce  divided  re- 
sponsibility in  making  service  available 
directly  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out,  several 
of  the  carriers  have  done  extensive  re- 
search and  development  work  on  ground 
stations  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
majority  of  the  committee — and  I  say 
this  with  emphasis — felt  that  no  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  either  the  cor- 
poration or  the  common  carriers  and 
has  appropriately  amended  section  201 
(CI  1 7;  and  has  established  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity  as  the 
criteria  the  Commission  should  follow  in 
making  a  determination. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  FCC  will 
take  into  account  all  relevant  technolog- 
ical, economic,  operating,  and  policy  fac- 
tors, including  those  mentioned  above 
which  are  related  to  the  public  interest 
as  they  have  presented  in  each  case  in 
making  its  determination  as  to  whom  it 
will  authorize  to  operate  the  ground  sta- 
tions. 

The  bill  also  contains  sanctions  for 
failure  to  observe  its  provisions.  It  also 
provides  for  reports  to  Congress  by  the 


President,  the  corporation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

A    number    of    questions    have    been 
raised  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
corporation  herein  being  created  and  the 
U.S.   foreign   policy.     In   order   to   re- 
move   any    doubt    on    this    point    sec- 
tion   201(a)  (4j    of    the    bill    gives    the 
President  full  authority  to  exercise  such 
supei-vision    over    relationshiio    of    the 
corporation  with  foreign  governments  or 
entities  or  with  international  bodies  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such 
relationship  would  be  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.    This  section  should 
be  read  with  section  402  which  also  deals 
with  the  role  of  a  corporation  in  relation 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy.     Together  the.se 
sections   assure   that    this    role    will    be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  success  of  that  policy.    Sec- 
tion 201  recognizes  the  President's  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  steps  he  deems 
appropriate  to  assure  the  relationships 
of  the  corporation  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, entities,  or  international  agencies 
are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.     This  section   reaf- 
firms the  traditional  respon.^ibility  of  the 
President,  and  through  him  of  the  State 
Department  for  conducting  foreign  pol- 
icy.   Section  402.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
concerned  w'th  the  narrower  problem  of 
the   corporation's  business  negotiations 
with   international    or    fo.-cign   entities. 
With  respect  to  these  business  negotia- 
tions the  corporation  is  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State   when  entering  into 
negotiations  and  the  Department  is  to 
advise  the  corporation  of  relevant  for- 
eign   policy   considerations.     Moreover, 
during  the  negotiations  the  corporation 
may  request  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment and  such  assistance  has  cus- 
tomarily been  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  to  the  communications  carriers. 
I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  this 
approach  has  the  full  endorsement  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  conclusio:>  I  say  to  Senators  that 
the  bill  is  the  administration  bill.  It  has 
the  endorsement  and  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  has  the  endorsement  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

The  bill  has,  I  hope,  the  approval  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  Space  Committee. 
We  made  some  modifications  and  correc- 
tions, in  the  public  interest,  which  I  feel 
and  hope  will  be  recognized. 

The  bill  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  is  an  administration  measure, 
and,  I  am  proud  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today,  it  has  the  approval  and 
the  endorsement  and  the  .support  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  Senators. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  101  Short  title:  Declaration  of 
policy  and  definitions:  As  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Ckjramitl^e.  S.  2814  would  have 
amended  the  National  Aerouautcs  and  Sp  !ce 
Act  of  1958  to  Include  it  ns  new  title  IV 
entitled  ".Spare  Communications  "  Since 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  wl:i  Involve  several  agenclei  of  govern- 
ment with  emphasis  on  communication  ac- 
tivities and.  In  addition,  will  necessitate  sub- 
stantial coordination  among  those  age  c  es 
In  discharging  their  respective  re.spons  bll- 
Ities,  it  wa.s  felt  that  the  original  approach 
contained  In  the  President's  proposal  of  an 
Independent  act  Is  more  appropriate  and 
therefore  has  amended  this  leg.slation  so 
that  it  becomes  an  independent  act  k.iown 
as  "Tlie  Communlc.itlons  Satell.te  Act  of 
1962."  Further,  this  is  con.-lstent  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  In  adopting  H.R. 
11040. 

Section  102  Deciaratlon  of  policy  and  pur- 
pose Section  102  deal.s  with  the  policy  and 
purposes  of  the  legislation. 

Subsection  (a)  declares  It  to  be  the  po'lcy 
of  the  United  States  to  establish.  In  con- 
junction and  In  cooperation  w.th  other 
countries,  as  e.xi)ed;tious:y  as  praiticab  e,  a 
commercial  cominunLMtinns  satellite  system, 
as  part  of  an  improved  global  communica- 
tions network,  which  will  be  responsive  to 
public  need.s  and  national  obJ<^ctlves,  whi'-h 
will  serve  the  communication  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  and  which 
will  contribute  to  peace  and  underst  in  Jlng. 
Subsection  lb)  contemplates  that  the  new 
and  expanded  services  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be 
extended  to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  where  technically 
feasible:  that  attention  be  given  to  provid- 
ing such  services  to  economically  less  de- 
veloped countries  as  well  as  the  more  hleh- 
ly  developed  countries;  and  toward  efficient 
use  of  the  radio  spectrum  and  toward  reflec- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  new  technology 
In  the  quality  of  service  and  the  charges 
therefor 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  development  and  to  provide 
for  the  widest  poyslble  participation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  US  participation  in 
the  global  system  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
a  private  corporation,  subject  to  appropriate 
governmental  regulation.  Tlie  Intent  of 
Congress  Is  expressed  that  all  authorized 
u.'^ers  nave  nondiscriminatory  access  to  the 
system;  t.';at  maximum  competition  be  main- 
tained In  the  provision  of  equipment  and 
services  utl!l7cd  by  the  system;  and  that  the 
corporation  created  by  this  act  be  so  orga- 
nized and  operated  as  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  competition  in  the  provision  of 
communication  services  to  the  pubilc.  The 
committee  amended  subsection  (c)  bo  as 
to  express  also  the  In'ent  of  Congress  that 
the  activities  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
persons  or  companies  participating  In  Its 
ownerrhlp  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws  The  committee  felt  that 
Fuch  added  declaration  of  Intent  was  neces- 
s-'iry  to  ditpeJ  fears  that  were  expressed  that 
the  legislation  might  be  construed  as 
exempting  the  corporation  and  the  partici- 
pants   therein    fmm    the    antitrust    laws. 

Subsection  (d)  originally  read  that  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  addUional  communication  satel- 
lite systems.  If  required  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs  or  If  otherwise  required  In 
tlie  national  Interest.  The  committee 
amended  this  subsection  to  provide  also  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  preclude  the  use  of 
the  system  for  domestic  communication  serv- 
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Ices  where  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  This  clarlflcatlon  waa  made  to 
avoid  any  possible  inference  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  other  provlsiona  of  the  bill 
that  Congress  had  made  a  policy  determina- 
tion that  use  of  the  system  be  limited  to  in- 
ternational communications.  While  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  system  will  be  usable 
init hilly  for  domestic  services  in  the  United 
States  because  of  technical  and  economic 
limitations.  It  Is  conceivable  that  eventual- 
ly u.se  of  the  system  for  domestic  services 
mr.y  become  feasible  and  entirely  consistent 
with  the  act. 

Section  103.  Definitions:  Paragraph  (1) 
defines  the  term  "communications  satellite 
system."  This  term  refers  to  communica- 
tions satellites  In  space  whose  purpose  is  to 
relay  telecommunication  information  be- 
tween satellite  terminal  stations,  together 
with  associated  equipment  and  facilities  for 
tracking,  guidance,  control,  and  command 
functions  which  are  not  part  of  the  general- 
ized launching,  tracking,  control,  and  com- 
mand facilities  for  all  space  purposes. 

In  paragraph  (2)  the  term  "satellite  ter- 
minal station"  is  defined.  This  term  refers 
to  the  complex  of  communication  equip- 
ment on  the  earths  surface,  operationally 
connected  with  one  or  more  terrestrial  com- 
munications systems  and  capable  of  trans- 
mitting telecommunications  to  or  receiving 
telecommunications  from  a  communications 
satellite  system  As  used  In  this  definition, 
the  term  "operationally  connected"  Is  in- 
tended to  Include  connection  by  wire  or  radio 
between  the  terrestrial  system,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  terminal  station  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  or  not  such  terminal  station 
Is   a   fixed   or  mobile   station. 

Paragraph  (3i  defines  "conrununications 
satellite"  to  mean  an  earth  satellite  which 
Is  Intentionally  vised  to  relay  telecommunica- 
tion Information 

In  paragraph  (4»  "associated  equipment 
and  facilities"  is  defined  to  refer  to  those 
facilities,  other  than  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions and  communication  satellites,  which 
are  constructed  and  operated  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  a  communication  satellite 
system. 

In  paragraphs  {b\  and  (6i  the  terms  "re- 
search and  development"  and  telecommuni- 
cation" are  defined 

In  paragraph  (7),  which  was  added  by 
the  committee,  the  term  "communications 
common  carrier"  is  defined  to  have  the  same 
meaning  sis  the  term  "common  carrier"  has 
when  used  In  the  Communications  Act  of 
19.34,  as  amended,  and.  In  addition.  Includes, 
for  purposes  of  section  303  of  the  act  (re- 
lating to  the  election  by  carriers  of  directors 
of  the  corf>oration t  and  section  304  (relating 
to  voting  stock  ownership  by  carriers)  any 
person  or  entity  which  owns  or  controls,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  or  is  under  direct  or  In- 
direct common  control  with,  any  such  carrier. 
The  term  "authorized  carrier,"  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  purposes  of  section 
304.  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  that  section,  is 
defined  to  mean  a  communications  common 
carrier  authorized  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  provide  services  by  means  of 
communications  satellites. 

Paragraphs  (8),  (9|,  and  (10)  have  also 
been  added  by  the  committee  and  are  self- 
explanatory. 

TITLE      II — FEDERAL     COORDINATION.      PLANNING, 
AND    REGULATION 

Section  201.  Implementation  of  policy. 
This  section  delineates  the  functions  of  the 
President,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Sp.ice  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  with  respect  to 
iniplementatlon  of  the  bill. 

.Subsection  (a)  sets  out  the  functions  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  communi- 
cations satellite  svstem. 


Aa  the  bill  came  to  the  committee.  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  the  Presi- 
dent would  aid  In  the  development  and 
would  foster  the  execution  of  a  national 
program  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system.  This  ha«  been  emiended 
to  give  recognition  to  the  President's  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  planning 
of  such  a  system. 

Three  other  amendments  were  made  in 
subsection  (a). 

Paragraph  (3)  originally  would  have  the 
President  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  International  communications  to  in- 
sure that  there  is  compliance  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  bill.  This  has  been  broadened 
to  apply  to  all  governmental  agencies  with 
resporLsibilitleB  In  the  field  of  telecommuni- 
cation rather  than  only  thoee  concerned 
with  international  communications,  bearing 
In  mind  the  potential  future  use  of  the  satel- 
lite system  for  domestic  services. 

Paragraph  (4),  as  the  bill  came  to  yotir 
committee,  would  have  the  President  exer- 
cise "general  supervision"  over  the  relation- 
ships of  the  corporation  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  entitles  and  International  bodies 
to  assure  consistency  with  the  national  In- 
terest and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  The  word  "general"  has  been  de- 
leted as  being  suggestively  restrictive  of  the 
President's  powers  and  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (7)  is  also  amended  to  have 
the  President  exercise  his  authority  so  as 
to  help  attain  coordinated  and  effic-ient  use 
of  the  spectrum  and  to  help  attain  tech- 
nical compatibility  of  the  system  with  exist- 
ing C'lmmunications  facilities  here  and 
abroad  The  paragraph  originally  would 
have  had  the  President  "Insure  effective  and 
efficient  '  use  of  the  spectrum  and  "Insure" 
technical  compatibility.  The  amendment 
wUl  make  clear  that  no  new  authorltv  Is 
granted  to  the  President  to  accomplish  these 
end.s.  but  that  he  will  rely  on  his  present 
authority. 

Other  paragraphs  relate  to  Presidential  re- 
view of  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  system,  insuring  that  timely  arrange- 
ments are  made  under  which  there  can  be 
participation  and  use  In  the  establishment 
and  use  of  the  system;  and  the  taking  of 
steps  to  Insure  that  the  system  U  available 
and  appropriately  used  for  general  govern- 
mental purposes  not  requiring  a  separate 
system  to  meet  unique  needs. 

Subsection  (b)  places  certain  responsi- 
bilities on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Thus  it  Is  to  advise 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on 
the  technical  characteristics  of  the  system; 
consult  with  the  corporation  on  such  char- 
acteristics; and  furnish  the  corporation,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  launching  and  asso- 
ciated services  required  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
system  approved  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible furnish  other  services  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  to  the  corporation  when  requested 
to  do  so. 

The  subsection,  as  contained  in  S.  2814 
referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
would  also  require,  in  paragraph  (2).  that 
the  administration  coordinate  its  research 
and  development  program  In  space  com- 
munications with  that  of  the  corporation. 
Believing  this  to  be  an  unduly  onerous  re- 
quirement, the  committee  has  substituted 
the  requirement  that  the  administration  co- 
operate with  the  corp>oratlon  In  research  and 
development  to  the  extent  the  administra- 
tion deems  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  objective  of  the  amendment  la  to 
Insure  cooperation  between  the  corporation 
and   the   administration   in  matters  of   re- 


search and  development,  but  to  leave  to  the 
administration  the  determination  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  corporation  that  may 
be  required  in  the  public  interest. 

A  further  requirement,  that  the  adminis- 
tration assist  the  corporation  in  its  research 
and  development  program  by  furnishing,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  such  satellite  launch- 
ing and  associated  services  as  the  adminis- 
tration deems  necessary  for  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  economical  development  of 
the  system,  has  been  amended  to  Indicate 
that  such  services  are  to  be  furnished  only 
on  request  of  the  corp>oratlon. 

Subsection  (c)  specifies  duties  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Communications  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  system  and  satellite  terminal 
stations.  A  number  of  amendments  have 
been  made  In  the  variotis  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection. 

Paragraph  ( 1 ) .  as  written  In  S  2814  when 
referred  to  our  committee,  would  reqvure  the 
Commission  to  Insure  effective  competition 
In  the  procurement  by  the  corporation  of 
apparatus,  equipment,  and  services,  and  to 
prescribe  appropriate  rules  and  regulations 
to  this  end. 

This  paragraph  has  been  amended  to  state 
specifically  that  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire competitive  bidding,  where  appropri- 
ate, to  achieve  such  competition.  It  also 
has  been  amended  to  make  It  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  procurement  by  communica- 
tions common  carriers  of  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, and  services  required  for  satellite 
terminal  stations  where  such  carriers  are 
authorized  to  construct  and  operat*  such 
stations  As  the  language  read  originally 
those  carriers  would  not  be  subject  to  such 
regulation.  The  committee  saw  no  reason 
for  any  distinction  In  this  resp>ect  between 
satellite  terminal  stations  of  the  corpor.-.- 
tlon  and  those  of  the  carriers,  and  concluded 
that  the  rationale  for  requiring  effective 
competition  with  respect  to  the  former  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  latter.  A  provision  has 
also  been  added  to  require  the  Commission 
to  consult  with  the  Small  Busine.ss  Admin- 
istration and  solicit  Its  recommendations  on 
measures  and  procedures  which  will  assure 
that  small  business  concerns  are  given  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  share  In  the  pro- 
curement program  of  the  corporation. 
Finally,  the  clause  empvowerlng  the  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
in  order  to  implement  the  policies  of  the 
legislation  regarding  competition,  has  been 
made  a  separate  paragraph  (11)  applicable 
to  the  implementation  of  each  of  the  Com- 
mission's respKinslbllities  specified  In  sub- 
section (c) . 

Paragraph  (2)  also  has  been  amei^ded  As 
It  read  originally,  it  would  require  the  Com- 
mission to  insure  that  carriers  authorized  to 
provide  services  via  communications  satel- 
lites have  nondiscriminatory  use  of  and 
equitable  access  to  the  communications 
satellite  system  on  Just  and  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions,  and  that  the  Commu- 
slon  would  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
facilities  of  the  system  were  allocated 
among  such  users.  Paragraph  i7i  contained 
similar  language  with  resi)ect  to  .satellite 
terminal  stations,  except  that  it  did  not,  nor 
did  the  bill  elsewhere,  contain  any  reference 
to   allocation   of   terminal  station   facilities. 

To  make  a  more  orderly  arrangement  in 
the  bill,  this  language  In  paragraph  (7i  was 
transferred  to  paragraph  (2)  and  combined 
with  the  similar  requirement  originally  ap- 
plying only  to  the  system.  In  addition  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  allocate  facilities 
would  also  be  made  applicable  to  termlnrl 
station  facilities,  since  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
exercise  of  such  power  could  be  frustrated  If 
it  applied  only  to  satellites  and  not  to  ter- 
minal stations,  which  are  an  essential  link 
m  satellite  communication.  With  this 
amendment,  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
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effectively   discharge   Its   reBponslbllltles   in 
this  respect. 

Several  other  changes  have  been  made  tn 
paragraph  (2).  The  term  "authorized  car- 
riers" baa  been  substituted  for  the  term 
'•communications  common  carriers  author- 
ized by  It  to  provide  services  by  way  of  com- 
munication satellites"  to  conform  with  new 
BUbsectlon  103(7).  Also,  the  words  "charges, 
classiflcatlons.  practices,  regxilatlona  and 
other"  have  been  Inserted  before  the  words 
"terms  and  conditions"  to  have  conformity 
with  the  Communications  Act,  which  will 
apply  to  activities  under  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  on  advice  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  "commercial  communication  to  a  par- 
ticular foreign  point  by  means  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  national  interest,"  institute 
appropriate  proceedings  under  section  214(d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  such  service  by  the  corpo- 
ration and  appropriate  common  carriers. 
The  paragraph  has  been  amended  to  add  the 
words  "and  satellite  terminal  stations"  after 
"communications  satellite  system,"  since  the 
former  are  equally  Important  to  such  com- 
munication. 

Paragraph  (4)  originally  stated  that  the 
Commission  is  to  Insure  that  the  facilities 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  are 
technically  compatible  and  interconnected 
operationally  with  the  satellite  terminal 
stations  and  with  existing  communications 
facilities.  Under  this  language,  it  could 
be  Inferred  that  there  was  no  parallel  re- 
quirement that  terminal  stations  be  made 
technically  compatible  and  Interconnected 
operationally  with  the  system  and  existing 
communications  facilities,  so  that  the  only 
way  to  Insure  such  compatibility  and  inter- 
connection would  be  by  modification  of  the 
satellite  system.  The  paragraph  has  been 
amended  to  make  such  requirement  clearly 
apply  to  such  terminal  stations,  so  that  com- 
patibility and  Interconnection  can  be  assured 
through  control  over  the  parameters  of 
either  the  system  or  the  terminal  stations. 

No  changes  have  been  made  In  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (8).  Paragraph  (5)  requires  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  such  accounting 
regulations  and  engage  in  such  rule  making 
procedures  as  will  insure  that  any  economies 
made  possible  by  a  communications  satellite 
system  are  appropriately  reflected  In  rates 
for  public  communications  services.  Para- 
graph (6)  requires  that  the  technical  char- 
acteristics of  the  satellite  system  and  the 
terminal  stations  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Paragraph  (7)  has  been  amended  so  as  to 
empower  the  Commission  to  grant  appro- 
priate authorizations  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tion either  to  the  corporation  or  to  one  or 
more  authorized  carriers  or  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  one  or  more  carriers  Jointly  as  will 
best  serve  the  public  Interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity;  and  it  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  exercise  this  authority 
without  preference  either  to  the  corporation 
or  the  authorized  carrier. 

This  provision  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  by  the  committee.  It 
shoud  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  hear- 
iv.e,s  most  of  the  communications  common 
carriers  appearing  before  our  committee 
urzed  that  they  should  establish  and  maln- 
t.im  the  ground  sUtlons  In  the  United  States. 
In  supporting  this  position  the  carriers 
pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that  the 
ground  stations  are  terrestrial  facilities  which 
would  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
domestic  network  and  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  carriers  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  service  to  the  public. 

It  was  p<Mnted  out  to  your  committee,  by 
the  carriers,  that  if  the  corporation  owns 
the  ground  stations  it  could  result  in  divided 
responsibility  In  the  provision  of  service  to 


the  public  and  would,  therefore,  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  quality  and  reliability 
of  such  service.  In  addition,  several  of  the 
carriers  have  done  extensive  research  and 
development  work  in  planning  these  ground 
stations  and  have  already  constructed  such 
stations  for  experimental  purposes.  These 
are  significant  factors  which  are  directly 
related  to  the  public  interest,  convenience. 
and  necessity  and  which  should  be  taken 
fully  Into  account  by  the  Commission,  along 
with  all  other  relevant  factors.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Commission's  powers  to  grant 
authorizations  for  ground  stations. 

While  the  common  carriers  have  urgtd  the 
desirability  of  their  operation  of  ground  sta- 
tions, it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  le:risla- 
tively  limit  the  Commission  in  t.he  exerci.se 
of  its  licensing  functions.  In  view  of  the 
various  statements  made  through  mt  the 
numerous  hearings  on  this  proposal,  cur 
conunittee's  intention  must  be  made  quite 
clear. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  second 
sentence  that  appears  in  S.  2814.  section  201 
(c)  (7).  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Committee,  which  provides 
that  the  Commission  should  "encourage  ' 
establishment  of  ground  stations  by  the  car- 
riers has  been  changed  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  no  preference  shown  either  to  the 
corporation  or  the  carriers. 

The  intention  of  this  change  in  language 
is  to  make  clear  that  there  is  no  legislative 
prejudgment  as  to  who  shall  establish  a 
ground  terminal  station.  The  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  all  relevant  technological,  economic, 
and  operating  factors  in  determining  what 
meets  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity. 

Paragraph  (8)  is  a  new  provision  which 
would  require  Commission  authorizatltm  for 
the  corporation  to  Issue  any  shares  of  capi- 
tal stock  (except  the  initial  issue  of  voting 
stock)  to  borrow  moneys,  or  to  assume  any 
obligation  In  respect  of  the  securities  of 
any  other  person.  Such  authorization  is  to 
be  given  upon  a  finding  that  such  action  by 
the  corporation  Is  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity,  and 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  or  consistent 
with  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  act  by  the  corporation. 

This  amendment  Is  considered  important 
in  carrying  out  the  stated  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  insuring  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  new  technology  are  reflected  In 
both  the  quality  of  communication  services 
to  be  rendered  by  the  corporation  and  the 
charges  for  such  services.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  corporation's  capital  structure  be 
carefully  regulated  and  controlled  to  avoid 
excessive  capitalization  or  disproportionate 
amounts  of  equity  or  debt  capital  which 
could  have  adverse  effects  upon  the  corpora- 
tion's revenue  requirements  and  the  charges 
for  Its  services  and  Impair  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  adequate  servlcp.  The 
proposed  authority  is  in  general  similar  to 
the  powers  vested  In  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission luider  the  Federal  Power  Act  as 
applied  to  electric  utilities  and  the  Inter- 
state Commer;e  Commission  under  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  as  applied  to  trans- 
portation carriers.  However,  In  adopting 
this  amendment  your  committee  desires  to 
make  It  clear  that  It  Is  not  exempting  from 
the  application  of  the  Federal  Securities  Act 
the  securities  issues  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (9i  is  a  new  provision  which 
would  give  the  Commission  the  responsibil- 
ity of  insxirlng  that  no  substantial  additions 
are  made  to  the  facilities  of  the  system  or 
satellite  terminal  sutlon  unless  such  addi- 
tions are  found  by  the  Commls.slon  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  ne- 
cessity. This  paragraph  Is  intended  to  sup- 
plement section  214(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act   which  requires  common   carriers 


to  obtain  Commission  authorization  of  cer- 
tain limited  types  of  additions.  By  para- 
graph (9) ,  the  Commission's  authority  would 
be  extended  to  all  substantial  additions  by 
the  corporation  and  by  the  carriers.  The 
proper  development  of  space  conm:iunlcations 
111  a  manner  consistent  with  national  policy 
requires  that  the  Commission  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  closely  scrutinize  and  control  pro- 
posed additions  to  facilities  If  they  are  of  a 
substantial  nature. 

Paragraph  (10)  Complements  paragraph 
(9)  by  empowering  the  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  214(d)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  require  that  additions  be  made 
to  facilities  of  the  system  or  satellite  ter- 
minal stations  where  it  finds  that  such  addi- 
tions would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity. 

Paragraph  (11)  would  give  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  act. 
The  Commission  must  necessarily  make  both 
substantive  and  procedural  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  order  to  effectively  Implement  the 
various  provisions  of  the  act  This  author- 
ity, originally  appearing  only  with  respect 
to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  has  therefore  been  ex- 
tended to  other  provisions  as  well. 

TITLE  III     CRE.^TION  OF  COMM V.VICATIONS 
S.\TELLITE    CORPORATION 

Section  301.  Creation  of  corporation:  Sec- 
tion 301  authorizes  the  creation  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  corporation.  It  spe- 
cifies that  it  win  be  a  private  corporation  for 
profit  and  will  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  \JS.  Government.  The  cor- 
poration would  be  subject  to  the  act  and, 
to  the  extent  consistent  therewith,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Section  302.  Process  of  organization:  Sec- 
tion 302  provides  that  the  President  shall 
appoint  Incorporators,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such  Incor- 
porators would  serve  as  the  Initial  board 
of  directors  until  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
sh;ircholclers  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  They  shall  also  ar- 
range for  an  initial  stock  offering  and  take 
other  actions  necessary  to  establish  the  cor- 
poration. Including  the  filing  of  articles  of 
Incorporation,  as  approved  by  the  President. 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirement of  section  303(2)  that  directors 
named  by  the  President  be  so  appointed. 
Ina-smuch  as  the  incorporators  are  to  serve 
as  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  can  do 
so  for  a  year,  their  appointment  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  safeguards  as  are  re- 
quired of  the  President's  one-fifth  member- 
ship of  succeeding  boards.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  board,  with  its  powrr 
to  name  the  president  of  the  corporation 
and  all  other  officers,  will  serve  a  most  Im- 
portant function  in  charting  its  course. 

Your  committee  Is  hopeful  that  in  mak- 
ins;  his  choices,  the  President  will  seek  fair 
representation  from  the  major  political  par- 
ties and  a  go<5d  cross  section  of  the  profes- 
sions and  industries  which  will  be  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  US.  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  effort.  For  example,  there 
should  be  incorporators  drawn  from  large 
and  from  less  lars^e  communications  com- 
mon carriers,  from  persons  wise  In  the  prob- 
lems of  finance,  from  industries  supplying 
rockets,  electronic  gear,  tracking  mecha- 
nisms, and  the  like.  There  should  also  be 
incorp,'jrators  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
Federal  Communications  Commission  regu- 
lation. In  this  way  the  President  can  ca!l 
upon  persons  who  have  experience  In  the 
various  fields  Involved  In  the  work  of  the 
corp)oration. 

Section  303  Directors  and  officers:  Sub- 
section (a)  relates  to  the  composition  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  which 
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shall  consist  of  15  members  all  of  whom  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

Three  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  effective  the  date 
on  which  the  other  members  are  elected.  In 
order  to  Insure  reasonable  continuity  on  the 
board  of  the  Presidential  appointed  directors. 
the  committee,  by  amendment,  increased  the 
terms  of  such  directors  from  1  to  8  years 
with  provision  for  staggering  the  respective 
termination  dates  of  the  initial  appointees 
over  a  3 -year  period. 

Six  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  those  stockholders  who  are  com- 
munications common  carriers  and  six  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  the  other  stockhold- 
ers of  the  corporation.  However,  no  stock- 
holder who  is  a  communications  common 
carrier  lUid  no  trustee  for  such  a  stockholder 
shall  vote,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries  or  afllUates 
for  more  than  three  candidates  for  member- 
ship on  the  board 

Provision  Is  also  made  to  require  cumu- 
lative voting  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  rather  than 
limlliag  such  voting  to  the  election  of  direc- 
tors by  common  carrier  shareholders  as  was 
provided  for  in  S.  2814  when  It  was  referred 
to  your  committee. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  president  of  the  corporation  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  at  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  by  the  board  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  individual 
other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
be  an  otticcr  of  the  corporation  and  no  offi- 
cer may  receive  a  salary  other  than  from  the 
corporation  during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  corporation. 

Section  304.  Financing  of  the  corporation: 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  corporation 
to  issue  capital  stock  with  voting  and  divi- 
dend rights  but  without  par  value.  The  is- 
suance of  this  stock  except  for  the  initial 
Issue  win  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  under 
paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  201(e).  The  in- 
itial offering  is  to  be  sold  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $100  a  share  and  In  a  manner  to  as- 
sure the  widest  distribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  subject  to  the  provision  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d) . 

Subsection  (b)  governs  ownership  of  the 
voting  stock  by  communications  common 
carriers,  which  for  the  purpose  of  section  304 
are  defined  by  subsection  103(7)  to  include 
any  person,  or  entity  owning  or  controlling, 
directly  or  Indirectly.  ;uch  a  carrier,  as  well 
as  any  person  or  entity  under  direct  or  in- 
direct control  of  suci  carrier.  Paragraph 
(2)  prohibits  any  carrier,  so  defined,  from 
directly  or  Indirectly  owning  voting  stock  In 
the  corporation  unless  authorized  by  the 
Commission.  Fifty  p«rcent  of  the  voting 
stock  authorized  for  Issuance  at  any  time  Is 
to  be  reserved  for  purchase  by  such  author- 
ized carriers;  however,  these  carriers  may  not 
purchase  In  the  aggregate  more  shares  from 
the  reserved  portion  than  the  public  does 
from  the  nonreserved  portion.  Further,  at 
no  time  after  the  Inlt  al  issue  is  completed 
shall  authorized  carrleis  directly  or  Indlrect- 
1.  own  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  Issued  and  outstanding. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  prohibits 
any  stockholder,  othei  than  an  authorized 
carrier,  or  any  syndicate  or  affiliated  group 
of  such  stockholders,  fi  om  owning  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  Issued  and  outstanding 
voting  stock.  Anothe-  prohibition  Is  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d),  relating  to  alien 
ownership,  which  stat;s  that  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  votlag  stock  held  by  per- 
sons other  than  authorized  carriers  may  be 
held  by  persons  of  the  classes  described  in 
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subsection  310(a)    of   the   Communications 
Act. 

Paragraph  (1)  defines  an  authorized  car- 
rier, lor  the  purposes  of  section  304,  to  be 
a  communications  common  carrier  author- 
ized by  the  Commission  to  own  stock  in  the 
corporation.  This  paragraph  has  been 
amended  in  two  respects  by  your  committee. 
First,  language  has  been  added  to  specify 
that  ilie  Commission  may  issue  such  author- 
ization by  classes  of  carrier  as  well  as  by 
individual  carriers,  so  thp.t  a  carrier  may  be 
nuthori/Pd  as  one  of  a  number  cf  carriers 
authorized  at  the  same  time,  or  It  may  bo 
authorized  by  an  action  of  the  Commission 
addressed  to  it  singly.  No  appllcr.tion  \?, 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  act.  so  that 
It  may  Issiie  such  authorization  on  It-s  own 
initiati\e,  as  well  as  on  application  by  a 
carrier  or  carriers.  Second,  paragraph  ( 1  i 
hM  been  amended  to  add  a  standard  govern- 
ing authorization.  Thus,  it  is  required  that 
the  Commission  find  that  ownership  by  the 
authorized  class  or  carrier  "will  be  consist- 
ent with  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity." 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Commission, 
on  application  of  an  authorized  carrier  and 
after  notice  and  hearlnc.  to  compel  any 
other  authorized  carrier  to  transfer  for  a 
fair  and  reasonable  consideration  to  the  ap- 
plicant a  number  of  shares  of  voting  stock 
owned  by  such  other  authorized  carrier,  as 
the  Commission  determines  will  advance 
the  public  Interest.  The  term  "authorized 
carrier"  relates,  of  course,  back  to  the  definl- 
nltlon  of  communications  common  carrier  In 
subsection  103(71  to  include  persons  or  en- 
tities related  to  the  carrier  Itself. 

When  S.  2814  was  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee, this  subsection  provided  that  the 
amount  of  shares  to  be  transferred  was  to 
be  a  number  that  would  be  reasonable  "in 
the  light  of  the  estimated  proportionate  use 
of  the  corporation's  facilities  by  the  appli- 
cant" and  other  factors.  'Your  committee 
has  deleted  the  quoted  language  In  view  of 
the  concern  expressed  by  some  that  It  could 
lead  to  undue  importance  being  placed  on 
the  extent  of  use  as  a  measure  for  voting 
stock  ownership.  It  was  urged  that  a  car- 
rier using  a  large  portion  of  the  corporation's 
fr;c!llties  would  by  resort  to  this  device  be 
able  to  Increase  Its  stock  ownership  and 
thereby  possibly  gain  a  dominant  position 
in  the  ctirporatton.  It  was.  therefore,  be- 
lieved best  to  remove  this  specific  standard 
from  ,the  bill,  and  instead  insert  language 
stating  that  the  Commission  "shall  promote 
the  widest  possible  distribution  of  stock 
among  the  authorized  carriers"  whenever 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest, 

In  addition,  whenever  such  a  transfer  Is 
directed  by  the  Commission,  such  transfer 
is  to  be  for  "a  fair  and  reasonable  consid- 
eration." 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  corporation 
to  Issue  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  other  certificates  of  Indebtedness. 
Any  such  Issuance  Is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (8)  of 
subsection  201(c).  It  also  provides  that 
such  nonvoting  securities,  etc.,  are  eligible 
for  Inclusion  In  the  rate  baee  of  an  owning 
carrier  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  that  voting  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration owned  by  such  carrier  is  not  eligible 
for  such  inclusion.  The  blU  as  it  came  to 
the  committee,  was  silent  with  respect  to 
rate  base  treatment  of  voting  stock,  and 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  explicitly  state 
the  intent  of  the  bill  In  addition,  the  bill 
made  other  securities,  etc.,  eligible  only  for 
inclusion  in  the  owning  carrier's  rate  base 
for  International  services.  This  was  felt  to 
be  too  restrictive,  and  that  greater  latitude 
should  be  given  to  the  Commission.  There- 
fore, the  language  was  changed  to  delete 
references  as  to  the  specific  rate  base  In 
which  the  Investment  oX  a  carrier  In  non- 


voting securities  could  or  could  not  be  in- 
cluded and  full  discretion  was  given  to  the 
Commission  to  permit  such  securities  to  be 
eligible  to  the  extent  it  found  It  necessary. 

Section  305.  Purposes  and  powers  of  the 
corporation:  Subsection  (a)  confers  on  the 
corporation  certain  powers  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  These  powers  are  ( 1 ) 
to  plan,  initiate,  construct,  own.  manage, 
and  operate  commercial  communications 
satellite  systems  either  by  Itself  or  In  con- 
junction with  foreign  governments  or  busi- 
ness entitles;  (2)  to  furnish  channels  of 
communication  for  hire  to  U.S.  common 
carriers  and  to  other  entitles,  foreign  and 
domestic;  and  (3)  to  construct  and  operate 
satellite  terminal  stations  when  licensed  to 
do  so  by  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
corporation.  Those  set  forth  are  (1)  to 
cor.duct  or  contract  for  research  and  devel- 
opment related  to  Its  mission;  (2)  to  acquire 
physical  facilities  and  hardware  necessary  to 
its  operation  by  construction,  purchase,  or 
gift;  (3)  to  purchase  satellite  launching 
and  related  services  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; (4)  to  contract  for  services  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  with  users 
thereof,  including  the  U.S.  Government:  and 
(5)  to  develop  plans  for  technical  specifica- 
tions of  all  elements  of  the  communications 
satellite  system. 

Subsection  ic)  provides  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred on  a  stock  corpo  ation  by  the  District 
cf  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  described 
above. 

TITLE  rv — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  401  Applicability  of  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  This  section  provides  that 
the  corjxjration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  com- 
mon carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3(h)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1834.  as 
amended,  and  as  such  fully  subject  to  titles 
II  and  III  of  that  act.  As  amended  by  the 
committee,  this  section  also  provides  that 
the  provision  of  satellite  terminal  station 
facilities  by  one  communication  common 
carrier  to  one  or  more  other  such  carriers 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier 
activity  fully  subject  to  the  Communications 
Act.  The  reason  for  this  amendment  Is  be- 
cause the  provision  of  facilities  by  one  com- 
mon carrier  to  other  carriers  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  common  carrier  undertaking. 
The  corpo  ation.  by  the  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation. Will  be  subject  to  both  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  as  well  as  to  the  Com- 
munications Act.  However,  if  common  car- 
riers m  their  operation  of  any  term;nal  sta- 
tion for  which  they  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  are 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  but 
not  the  Communications  Act,  as  well,  there 
will  be  a  regulatory  hiatus  between  the 
corporation  and  the  common  car  lers.  Thus, 
the  corporation  m  providing  facilities  to 
communications  common  carriers  will  be 
fully  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  while  a  common  carrier  en- 
gaged In  a  similar  activity  will  not  be  sub- 
ject insofar  as  that  activity  is  concerned. 
The  committee's  amendment  will  avoid  such 
a  hiatus. 

Also,  the  committee  amended  this  section 
to  provide  that  whenever  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Satellite  Act  cf  1962 
shall  be  Inconsistent  with  the  applications  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Communications  Act, 
the  provisions  of  the  Satellite  Act  shall 
govern. 

Section  402.  Notice  of  foreign  business 
negotiations:  This  section  is  to  Insure  that 
the  corporation  in  Its  business  negotiations 
with  International  or  foreign  entitles  over 
facilities,  operations,  or  services,  will  con- 
form to  relevant  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States.     Section  403  should  be  read 
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with  section  201(a)(4)  aa  both  are  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  the  corporation  in 
relation  to  US.  foreign  policy.  Together 
these  sections  assure  that  this  role  will  be 
carried  out  In  a  va&rxnet  which  contributes 
to  the  success  of  that  policy.  Section 
402(,a)4  recognizes  the  President's  au- 
thority to  take  whatever  steps  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  the  relationships  of 
the  corporations  with  foreign  governments, 
entitles  or  International  agencies  are  con- 
sistent with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  This  section  reaffirms  the  traditional 
responsibility  of  the  President,  and  through 
him  of  the  Department  of  State,  for  conduct- 
ing foreign  policy.  Section  402.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  with  the  narrower  prob- 
lem of  the  corporation's  business  negotia- 
tions with  international  or  foreign  entitles. 
With  respect  to  these  negotiations,  the 
corporation  is  to  notify  the  Department  of 
State  when  entering  Into  negotiations  and 
that  Department  Is  to  advise  the  corporation 
of  relevant  foreign  policy  considerations. 
Moreover,  during  the  negotiations  the  cori>o- 
ratlon  may  request  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment; such  assistance  has  customarily 
been  furnished  by  the  Department  to  com- 
munications carriers. 

Section  403.  Sanctions:  Subsection  (a) 
provides  that  U.S.  district  courts  may.  on 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General,  grant  equi- 
table relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  prevent  or  to  terminate  (1)  conduct  by 
the  corporation  Inconsistent  with  the  policy 
and  purposes  of  the  act;  (2)  violation  by  the 
corporation  or  any  person  of  any  provision  of 
the  act;  (3)  obstruction  of  or  Interference 
with,  by  the  corporation  or  any  person,  any 
activities  authorized  by  the  act;  (4)  re- 
fusal, failure,  or  neglect  by  the  corporation 
or  any  person  to  discharge  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities under  the  act;  or  (5)  any  threat  by 
the  corporation  or  any  person  of  such  viola- 
tion, obstruction,  etc.  During  the  hearings 
a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  sanc- 
tion provision  of  this  bill  might  be  con- 
strued to  furnish  a  legal  basis  for  Issuance 
of  an  injunction  against  labor  union  activ- 
ities in  a  labor  dispute.  Although  It  was 
indicated  that  this  sanction  did  not  apply, 
your  committee  has  adopted  an  amendment 
to  this  subsection  that  removes  all  doubt. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  nothing  in 
section  403  shall  be  construed  as  relieving 
any  person  from  punishment,  liability,  or 
sanction  which  may  be  Imposed  otherwise 
under  this  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  is  new.    It  has  been  added 
to  make  clear  that  the  corporation  and  com- 
munications common  carriers  have  a  positive 
duty  to  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated  thereunder.     Thus,   for  example   they 
must  Independently   take   action:    to  foster 
effective  competition  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection    201(c);     to    provide    authorized 
carriers  with  nondiscriminatory  use  of  and 
equitable    access     to     the    communications 
satellite  system  and  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tion,   etc,   under   paragraph    (2)    of   subsec- 
tion 201(c);   etc.,  without  waiting  for  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion.    Further,  they  must  comply  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  Issued.     Failure 
to    observe    these    duties    will    make    them 
liable  to  the  Imposition  of  sanctions. 

Section  404.  Reports  to  Congress:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  requires  the  President  to  submit  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress  describing  and 
evaluating  progress  under  the  national  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)  of  sub- 
section 201(a).  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  such  action,  legislative  or  otherwise. 
as  he  believes  desirable. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  corporation  to 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  new.  and  requires  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
transmit  annually  to  Congress  (1)  a  report  on 
its  activities  and  actions  on  anticompetitive 


practices  as  they  apply  to  the  communica- 
tions satellite  programs,  (2)  an  evaluation  of 
such  activities  and  actions  with  a  view  to 
recommending  such  additional  legislation  as 
it  may  con;iider  necessary,  and  (3)  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  capital  structure  of  the  corpo- 
ration so  a«  to  assure  the  Congress  that  such 
structure  Ifi  consistent  with  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  states  that  the  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  does  he  in- 
clude in  his  statement  the  amendments 
the  House  added  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     So  far  as  I  know.  yes. 

In  fact,  representatives  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  PCC  appeared 
before  the  committee.  We  made  certain 
refinements.  Tlie  Senator  will  notice 
that  vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  bill  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  I  shall  fight  as  hard  for  the 
retention  of  those  provisions  as.  I  sup- 
pose, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
fight  to  promote  the  so-called  Kefauver 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y.eld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  li.nened  wilh 
very  great  interest  to  the  presentation  of 
the  .-'enator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  other  membor.s 
of  his  committee  on  the  bill,  I  think  it 
is  the  only  logical  approach  to  take  to 
the  question.  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  raised  are  legitimate 
arguments.  For  example,  when  we  talk 
about  charging  off  all  the  ccsts  of  our 
mi.=sile  .system  against  the  communica- 
tions .^vst.-m,  it  is  like  selecting  a  small 
speck  or  hole  on  a  mountain,  and  charg- 
ing the  whole  mountain  with  that  hole. 
The  thinps  we  expect  to  get  out  of  our 
missile  system  are  so  great  and  so  vast 
that  this  proposal  can  constitute  onlv 
a  small  speck  of  what  we  can  get  out  of 
the  program.  I  wish  particularly  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  a  very  excellent  and  lucid 
presentation. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   t  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILL 
H.R.   10788 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  the  enrolled  bill  H.R.  10788 
to  amend  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1950,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEREDITH  WILL80N— THE  MUSIC 
MAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, June  19.  the  24th  North  Iowa  Band 
Festival  and  Music  Man  Marching  Band 
Competition  Festival  will  be  held  at  Ma- 
son City,  Iowa,  birthplace  of  the  famed 
musician,  composer,  and  author,  Mere- 
dith Willson.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  bands  from  34  States  will  participate 
in  what  will  be  the  biggest  and  most 
elaborate  event  of  its  kind  ever  pre- 
sented. The  premieie  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture based  on  the  world-famed  musical 
comedy.  "Music  Man."  will  be  held  at 
Mason  City  on  the  same  date.  Produced 
by  Wainer  Brothers,  Robert  Preston 
stars  in  the  title  role  as  Prof.  Harold  Hill 
and  Academy  Award  winner  Shirley 
Jones  stars  as  the  prim  librarian.  War- 
ner Brothers  is  to  be  commended  for 
making  it  possible  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  enjoy  this  splendid  and  whole- 
some entertainment 

With  so  much  front-page  news  being 
given  juvenile  crime  nowadays,  it  is 
heartening  to  note  the  creative  and  cul- 
tural activities  of  .so  many  of  our  young 
people  throughout  the  country  in  sym- 
phonic and  marching  bands.  Some 
8,500  teenage  boys  and  girls  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  great  festival. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Lester  Milligan. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mason  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  organizing  the  North  Iowa 
Band  Festival,  which  has  had  a  memo- 
rable impact  on  the  lives  of  so  many  boys 
and  girls  who  have  participated. 

As  one  of  Iowa's  native  and  favorite 
sons,  Meredith  Willson,  who  will  be  the 
principal  guest  of  honor  at  this  year  s 
festival,  provides  a  living  symbol  of  the 
appreciation  of  good  music  which  typifies 
the  people  from  my  State  of  Iowa.  His 
career  has  been  outstanding  and  inspira- 
tional, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  biographical  .sketch  of  Mr  Willson  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical    Information    on    MEREorrH 
Willson 

Meredith  Willson  was  born  in  Mason  City. 
Iowa,  in  1902.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
flutist  with  John  Philip  .Sousa's  Band  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  turning  to  con- 
ducting and  composing  in  1929.  The  next  12 
years  found  him  musical  director  of  San 
Francisco  radio  station  KFRC  and  of  NBC  .s 
western  division.  Then,  moving  to  Holly- 
wood, he  became  musical  director  for  out- 
standing network  radio  programs. 

In  1942  he  joined  the  Army,  emerging  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  with  the  rank  of 
m.ijor.  During  the  next  5  years  he  starred 
in  Important  network  radio  programs  in- 
novating his  famous  "Talking  People." 

In  1950  he  became  Identified  with  Taliu- 
lah  Bankhead's  The  Big  Show"  as  mu£ir:ti 
director  and  radio  personality.  He  has  con- 
tinued in  similar  capacities  In  both  television 
and  radio.  His  wife.  Rlnl,  former  singer  of 
concert,  opera  and  radio,  appears  with  him 
on  personal  appearance  lecture  tours  which 
they  make  In  the  fall  and  spring. 

Mr.  Wlllson's  compositions  Include  many 
symphonic  works,  plus  such  popular  song 
hits  as  "May  the  Good  Lord  Bless  and  Keep 
You,"  inspired  by  his  mothers  goodbye  to 
her  Sunday  school  class.  "I  See  the  Moon." 
"You  and  I."    He  has  written  five  books  in- 
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eluding  a  novel.  "Who  Did  What  to  Fcdalia." 
His  best-selling  autob  ographlcal  works  In- 
clude "And  There  I  Stood  With  My  Piccolo  " 
"Eggs  I  Have  Laid"  aid  his  latest  volume, 
"But  He  Doesn't  Kno^'  the  Territory."  The 
fifth  book  is  "The  Mus!c  Man." 

His  largest  venture  Is  Broadway's  most 
highly  acclaimed  musical  comedy  of  the  p'lSt 
find  current  seasons.  'The  Music  Man,"  for 
which  he  wrote  borik,  lyrics  and  music  In- 
cluding the  marching  long,  "76  Trombones." 

"The  Music  Man."  row  In  its  third  yenr, 
has  won  many  of  the  theater  worlds  high- 
est aw.irds,  including  the  New  York  Di-ama 
Critics  Awards  for  tie  best  musical,  best 
lyrics  and  best  muse;  the  Outer  Circle 
Aw.ird;  five  Tonys  In  the  Antoinette  Parry 
Annual  Awards,  as  we  1  as  the  best  musical 
award  from  Variety  and  Sign  magazines. 

Mr  Willson  has  received  from  the  State 
of  Texas  and  the  Ti  xas  Music  Educators 
Association  the  "outstj  ndlng  figure  in  Amer- 
ican musical  life"  aw  u^d  given  to  the  per- 
son "who  has  done  the  mo.nt  to  advance  the 
cause  of  good  music  In  the  form  of  the 
widest  public  acceptince."  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished lowan  Awa-d  — 1958. 

Wlllson's  newest  project  for  Broadway  is 
the  score  for  "The  Uns.nkable  Molly  Brown." 
which  Is  to  be  produced  by  Dore  Schary  and 
the  Theater  Guild. 

The  Loe  Angeles  County  Library  recently 
gave  him  a  lifetime  gdd  library  card  for  his 
records,  books  and  "Marian  the  Librarian  ' 
In   connection   with   Nitlonal   Library   Week. 

He  was  honored  rc'^ently  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  as  honoiary  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Music  Week. 


A   FREE   PRESS 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  bulwarks  of  freedom  in  our 
form  of  government  is  the  free  press. 
Public  opinion  can  make  or  break  the 
American  way  of  life.  Informed  and  en- 
lightened public  op.nion  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional purix>se  in  ke  -^ping  with  the  ideals 
which  gave  birth  tj  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  being  so,  i;  is  understandable 
why  so  much  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed recently  over  what  appears  to 
be  a  calculated  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  to  e<ert  undue  influence 
upon  the  memberf  of  the  free  press. 
The  noted  columnist,  Mr  James  Reston. 
has  indicated  alarn:  over  the  one-sided - 
ness  of  some  news  accounts  being  fed 
the  American  peopl?  when  the  President 
makes  known  his  v;ews  on  major  issues. 
This  Is  front  page,  nationally  televised 
news.  It  receives  top  billing  almost 
everywhere.  When  voices  of  opix)sition 
to  the  President's  views  are  sounded, 
they  too  often  rece.ve  much  less  cover- 
age. The  result  is  that  public  opinion 
is  in  danger  of  beirii;  formulated  without 
the  benefit  of  adequate  information  on 
both  sides  of  great  national  issues. 

It  requires  real  courage  for  members 
of  the  free  press  to  adhere  to  their  ethi- 
cal standard  of  reporting  all  the  news — 
good  or  bad — which  affects  the  President 
and  his  administr  ition.  Stories  have 
been  circulated  tha'.  the  writers  of  news 
accounts  or  editorials  luifavorable  to  the 
President  or  his  administration  find 
themselves  in  the  White  House  dog- 
house. At  the  very  least,  they  no  longer 
receive  the  same  o)urtesics  and  lunch- 
cons  which  so-called  friendly  members 
of  the  press  receive.    White  House  sub- 


scriptions to  their  papers  laay  even  be 
cancelled. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
two  of  the  Nation's  great  newspapers  to- 
day, whose  new',  accounts  are  noted  for 
their  coverage  in  depth,  foi  the  pre- 
sentation of  both  sides  of  the  issues,  and 
especially  for  their  objective,  courageous 
editorial  policy.  I  refer  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  clas.^ic  example  of  the  Monitor's  fear- 
less editorial  policy  appears  in  the  lead 
editorial  of  June  12.  entitled  "Mr.  Ken- 
nedy s  'Myth  and  Reality'."  It  points 
out  that  the  myths,  so-called,  are  not 
all  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  opposing 
the  policies  of  this  administration:  that 
there  are  myths  to  which  President 
Kennedy  and  his  advisers  also  cling. 

These  are  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Kermedy  administration 
nobly  express  the  national  interest; 
that  businessmen  are  selfish  and  arro- 
gant; and  that  the  President  is  the  only 
injured  party  in  the  current  conflict 
which  has  resulted  in  loss  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  American  business. 

There — 

Declares  the  Monitor — 

are  typical  leftist  myths.  They  dcf^rve  to 
be  scrutinized  and  brought  up  to  date  just 
a-  surely  as  do  those  of  the  right. 

As  I  recently  pointed  out  at  the  Par- 
sons College  Commencement,  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
steel-seizure  case  decision  in  1952,  made 
it  clear  that  the  President  has  no  in- 
herent power  to  invoke  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  national  interest.  Such  in- 
herent power  exists  in  the  throne  of  a 
king,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  entirely  proper  for  the  President  to 
declare  what  he  thinks  is  the  national 
interest  or  in  or  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  And  he  can  invoke  it 
where  Congress,  by  a  SE>ecific  law,  has 
given  him  the  power  to  do  so.  He  can 
go  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress  to 
try  to  persuade  them  on  his  views  of  the 
natlont.:  interest.  And  if  both  sides  of 
the  issue  are  adequately  presented  to 
the  American  people  by  the  free  press, 
no  one  can  quarrel  with  this.  But  he 
cannot  absent  a  specific  act  of  Congress, 
invoke  what  he  thinks  the  national  in- 
terest is.  Apparently  the  President 
thinks  he  can.  because  he  recently  said 
that  the  administration  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  invoke  the  national  interest  where 
the  best  interests  of  the  country — in  his 
opinion — warrant  it.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  he  and  his  advisers  in  the 
White  House  ask  the  Attorney  General 
to  read  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
Myers  against  United  States. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  timely,  ob- 
jective, and  courageous  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  published  in 
the  Presidents  home  city  of  Boston. 
Mass..  will  not  result  In  its  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  subscription  list  of  tlie 
White  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  the  June  14  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  lead  editorial,  entitled  "Con- 
fidence in  Question."  courageously  takes 


issue  with  the  President's  views  on  busi- 
ness confidence,  as  expressed  by  him  in 
his  recent  speech  at  the  Ynle  commence- 
ment. The  question  of  confidence,  says 
the  Journal,  "must  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
the  sum  of  Govem:nerit  economic  policy, 
the  main  direction  of  its  thinking  and 
acting.  '  It  then  proceeds  to  take  the 
administration  to  task,  as  it  should,  for 
its  deficit  spending,  inflationary  policies 
which  go  contrary  to  the  obligation  of 
Government  to  provide  for  honest 
money;  for  its  wasteful  and  nonessen- 
tial spending  programs:  for  Its  failure 
to  establish  priorities  In  spending:  and 
for  its  inconsistent  tax  policies.  "Such 
a  sp>ectacle  is  not  likely  to  Increase  any 
sensible  person's  confidence,"  declares 
the  Journal.  To  which  I  say.  "Amen." 
with  gratitude  to  the  Journal  for  strik- 
ing a  real  blow  for  freedom  of  the  pi-ess. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Wall    Street    Journal,    June    14, 
1962] 

CONTIDENCE     IN     QtTESTION 

The  question  of  business  confidence  Is  a 
little  more  complicated,  we  fear,  than  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  It  sound  this  week.  Or 
perhaps  we  should  say  more  sophisticated, 
to  use  a  word  currently  much  Ln  Togue  In 
Wiishlngton. 

As  the  President  secA  It.  there  Is  a  true 
Issue  of  confidence  and  a  false  issue.  The 
true  issue  Is  that  If  business,  labor  and  Gov- 
ernment neglect  their  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic, "then  confidence  might  well  be 
weakened."  The  false  Issue  is  the  asser- 
tion that  any  and  all  unfavorable  turns  of 
the  speculative  wheel  are  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  national 
administration. 

Now  certainly  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
put  the  blame  for  the  stockmarket  slide,  or 
for  any  new  recession  If  It  comes  to  that, 
wholly  and  solely  on  the  adminlstratlcn. 
Yet  the  power  of  the  Government  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  confidence  Is  plainly 
enormous  So  the  question  of  confidence 
must  be  Tlewed  In  terms  of  the  sum  of  Gov- 
ernment economic  policy,  the  main  direc- 
tion of  its  thinking  and  acting. 

What,  to  start  with,  are  some  of  these  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government  to  the  public? 
It  would  seem  that  a  fundamental  one  Is  the 
provision  of  honest  money.  The  D.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  this  tist  for  the  better 
part  of  80  years.  And  It's  no  use  arguing 
that  deficit  financing  does  not  always  pro- 
duce immediate  price  Inflation;  the  fact  is 
that  a  Government  course  which  has  the 
effect  of  inflating  the  money  supply  Is  a 
risky  course  because  it  Is  speculating  with 
the  people's  purchasing  power. 

Another  basic  obligation  Is  to  use  the  peo- 
ple's taxes  carefully  and  judiciously,  avoid- 
ing waste  and  nonessential  spending.  This 
too  Is  honored  In  the  breach.  In  Washing- 
ton's eyes  the  defense  exigencies  Impose  no 
Imperative  to  cut  back  unnecessary  spend- 
ing or  to  establish  priorities.  Instead  the 
waste  and  the  political  handouts  accumu- 
late, as  the  effort  Is  made  to  create  ever 
more  pressure  groups. 

Such  a  spectacle  Is  not  likely  to  Increase 
any  sensible  person's  confidence.  More  spe- 
cifically, practically  every  move  the  admin- 
istration calls  probuslness  Is  countered  by 
another  which  would  have  to  be  described  in 
different  terms. 

In  this  election  year  tax  cuts  are  promised 
for  the  year  to  come,  but  they  are  not  linked 
to  any  thought  of  retrenchment  of  Federal 
expenditures.    Government  officials  speak  of 
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tbeir  attempt  to  help  business  with  an  In- 
veetipent  tax  credit  and  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion niles.  At  the  same  time  they  attack 
investment  at  home  and  abroad  wlh  pro- 
posed tax  changes  on  foreign  subsidiaries 
and  tax  withholding  on  dividend  and  Inter- 
est Income. 

The  Government  professes  to  show  Its 
regard  for  business  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  businessmen  to  study  the  serious 
and  persistent  deficit  In  America's  interna- 
tional payments  position — an  Issue  Involving 
foreign  confidence  In  the  dollar.  We  hope 
the  businessmen  will  have  something  useful 
to  recommend.  But  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
they  can  do  much  about  it  so  long  as  the 
Government  Itself  Insists  on  this  huge 
spending  at  home  and  abroad,  which  is  the 
main  reason  for  the  payments  deficit. 

Administration  officials  are  also  fond  of 
■aylng  that  business  should  welcome  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  That 
la  true,  so  long  as  such  enforcement  does  In 
fact  help  to  preserve  competition. 

What  Is  overlooked  here  Is  the  need  to  re- 
examine some  aspects  of  the  antitrust  laws 
themselves — not  only  because  they  are  vague 
and  confusing  but  because  they  may  no 
longer  be  suitable  for  the  sophisticated  cor- 
porate conditions  of  the  present  day.  The 
economic  danger  of  harassing  overregula- 
latlon  is  far  greater  today  than  any  risk  of 
underregulatlon . 

And  speaking  of  regulation  as  It  affects 
confidence,  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone 
to  forget  the  price-setting  Implications  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  moves  In  the  steel  dispute. 

Perhaps  most  Important  In  a  catalog  of 
questions  of  confidence  is  the  underlying 
Government  attitude.  Big  Government,  the 
President  assures  us,  is  going  to  get  bigger. 
and  that's  all  right.  Deficits  and  mounting 
debt  can  be  viewed  with  equanimity  if  not 
embraced  as  positive  virtues.  It  is  scarcely 
a  secret  that  some  of  the  administration's 
advisers  and  consultants  strongly  favor  a 
vast  enlargement  of  the  "public  sector,"  by 
which  euphemism  is  meant  still  greater  ag- 
grandizement of  Government. 

Call  the  totality  of  the  attitude  anti- 
business  or  what  you  will:  in  practice  it  must 
press  against  business  either  through  taxa- 
tion or  further  weakening  of  the  Nation's 
financial  system  or  both.  And  business,  let 
us  not  forget,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  work  of  the  Nation;  at  stake  are  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  management,  and  Govern- 
ment and  the  question  of  future  economic 
growth. 

Bxisiness  growth,  as  the  President  observes, 
ultimately  rests  on  an  economic  confidence 
in  the  Nation's  ability  to  invest  and  produce 
and  consume.  The  Nation's  potential  growth 
Is  enormous.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
ask  why  there  should  be  exuberant  con- 
fidence In  a  Government  that  so  far  seems 
bent  on  curbing  the  people's  incentive  and 
ability  to  produce,  consume,  save  and 
Invest. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June   13,    1962] 

Mb.  Kennidt's  Myth  and  Realftt 

President  Kennedy  is  guilty  of  precisely 
what  he  criticized  the  business  community 
for  doing.  Business,  he  charged  at  the  Yale 
conunencement,  has  based  its  recent  wave  of 
nonconfldence  in  the  Federal  Government 
on  myth,  ancient  cliches,  illusion  and  plati- 
tude, old  records,  longplaying,  left  over  from 
the  middle  thirties. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  based  his  counterargu- 
ment also  on  m3rths. 

Kennedy  myth  No.  1:  that  the  Federal 
Government,  and  by  Implication  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  nobly  expresses  the  na- 
tional interest.  There  was  no  room  In  his 
argument  for  that  other  role  of  the  national 
administration:  a  cool,  hard-hitting  political 
machine  devoted  to  acquiring,  using,  and 
retaining  power. 


Kennedy  myth  No.  2:  that  businessmen 
are  selfish  and  antisocial.  While  chiding 
American  business  generally  for  trying  to  live 
In  the  past,  the  President  gave  no  hint  that 
large  and  growing  sections  of  the  businens 
community  have  long  since  discarded  the 
narrow  self  Interest  of  the  days  when  busi- 
ness was  riding  high,  and  are  as  modern 
and  concerned  with  valid  contemporary  prob- 
lems as  himself.  A  large  proportion  of  busi- 
nessmen were  dismayed  when  United  States 
Steel  first  announced  its  price  rise. 

Kennedy  myth  No.  3:  that  he  is  the  only 
Injured  p;.rty  in  the  conflict  which  boiled 
up  with  ttie  steel  incident.  There  was  no 
hint  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  aware  of  what 
happens  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  moolllzes  the  vast  power  of  retalia- 
tion of  wl:lch  he  is  capable,  and  holds  it  In 
his  hand,  aimed  and  loaded,  and  leaves  it 
poised  for  everyone  to  see,  for  quite  a  while, 
until  the  sharpness  of  the  threat  ."^liiks  in, 
before  he  lowers  his  h.ind  and  talks  nb  ;ut 
concillatioa. 

These  are  typical  lefti.'^t  myths  They  de- 
serve to  be  scrutinized  and  brought  up  to 
date  Just   \s  surely  as  do  those  of  tiie  right. 

KENNED  y    ARGT-MENT    .STRONGLY    PARTISAN 

The  Yale  speech  was  offered  and  received 
as  a  frle  idly  overture  to  business.  The 
President  seemed  to  be  taking  the  lofty  posi- 
tion of  a  nan  interested  only  in  what  is  ob- 
jective and  good  for  the  Nation  But  in  fact 
he  delivered  a  partisan  lecture  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  which  he  managed  to  select 
for  criticism  only  those  myths  which  bii.'^iness 
tends  to  accept. 

Then  came  the  cold  thre.tt  agiin 

"If  a  ontest  in  angry  arg\iment  were 
forced  tip  It,  no  administration  could  .shrink 
from  respcinse,  and  history  does  not  suggest 
that  Amer-can  Presidents  are  totally  without 
resources  li  an  engagement  forced  upon  them 
because  of  hostility  in  one  section  of  society  " 
Not  until  after  saying  this  does  the  velvet 
close  over  the  hand  again. 

There  lis  much  that  is  thoughtful  and 
persuasive  in  the  President's  talk  about  the 
myths  of  tlie  past  which  need  to  be  supplant- 
ed with  modern  fact.  This  newspaper 
has  often  supported  the  Idea  of  a  separate 
capital  budget  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  broader  concept  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility which  he  asks  for.  We  agree  with  his 
facts  thai,  the  Federal  OovernniPnt  and 
bureaucracy  have  grown  less  r.ipldly  than 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  We  wouldn't  ques- 
tion his  point  that  the  most  important  in- 
gredient ill  business  confidence  should  be 
"the  Natlo.i's  ability  to  Invest  and  produce 
and  consume"— and  that  political  confidence 
In  a  particular  administration  is  not  re- 
quired. 0~herwl.se  we  would  have  bad  busi- 
ness every  time  a  reformist  administration 
came  to  power. 

PRESmENT      HONESTLY      WANTS      COLLABORATION 

These  aj-e  good  points,  well  worth  dis- 
cussing, fio  is  the  President's  list  of  the 
more  "sophisticated  "  and  intricate  policy 
conflicts  faced  by  the  United  States,  where 
intelligence  should  be  focusing. 

It  is  the  partisan  component  in  what  mas- 
querades as  an  objective  statement  of  na- 
tional interest,  that  cannot  be  allowed  to 
pass. 

We  believe  the  President  honestly  wants 
the  best  possible  degree  of  national  collabo- 
ration in  meeting  modern  economic  prob- 
lems. But  the  way  to  achieve  it  is  not  to 
attribute  all  the  myths  to  one's  political  op- 
ponents. It  is  not  to  ignore  the  growing 
problem  ol  Federal  controls,  even  if  the 
National  Government  is  growing  less  rapidly 
In  its  physical  measurements  than  most  peo- 
ple think.  Nor  Is  it  the  path  toward  na- 
tional collaboration  to  threaten  a  real  polit- 
ical fight.  l:f  business  wants  one,  and  in  the 
same  speech  to  ignore  the  valid  concern  in 
business  quarters  with  that  tout;h-minded. 
gimlet-eyed  Kennedy  use  of  political  power. 


It  is  a  rational  and  often  proved  neces- 
sity— not  a  myth — In  the  United  States  that 
the  fine  line  between  effective  and  damag- 
ing use  of  political  power  has  to  be  watched. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  would  recognize  that 
groups  of  citizens  are  not  venal  or  archaic 
because  they  do  not  now  fully  trust  him  on 
this  point,  if  he  would  see  that  all  the 
myth  is  not  on  one  side  and  talk  accord- 
ingly, then  he  could  more  easily  earn  that 
modern  national  consensus  that  he  wants. 
And  the  country  could  turn  from  wran- 
gling, as  he  put  it.  to  the  more  Intricate 
questions  of  domestic  economic  growth  and 
its  adjustment  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 
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YUGOSLAVIA.    POLAND.    AND    THE 
COMMUNIST  BLOC 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
duiiny  last  week's  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization,  a  great  deal  of 
heat  was  generated  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Tito's  Yugoslavia 
was  inseparably  alined  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  this  was  a  debate  between  Tito's 
apoIoLjists  and  Tito's  detractors.  The 
fundamental  question  before  fis  was 
whether  aid  to  a  Communist-  or  Marx- 
ist-dominated country  could  ever  con- 
ceivably be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  we  must  completely  under- 
stand what  are  the  national  interests  of 
this  country,  and  then  understand  the 
policies  we  should  pursue  to  forward 
those  national  interests.  There  are 
times  when  policies  must  be  changed 
because  they  no  longer  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  our  national  interests.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  our  country,  however,  to  get 
into  a  rather  fixed  or  immobile  position 
on  policies  even  after  they  have  ceased  to 
serve  the  national  interest.  What  we 
are  really  talking  about,  in  other  words, 
is  what  strategy,  policy,  or  tactics  we 
should  pursue  in  any  country  or  in  any 
area  of  the  world  to  promote  our  na- 
tional interest.  In  other  words,  we  are 
debating  about  our  tactics  in  the  ever- 
present  and  continuing  struggle  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  axis. 

As  we  know,  the  Senate  came  within  a 
hairsbreadth  of  deciding  this  question  of 
tactics  in  the  negative,  that  is.  of  for- 
bidding all  U.S.  assistance  to  "any 
country  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communism  or  Marxism."  Only  in  the 
nick  of  time  was  the  force  of  this 
amendment  blunted  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
whose  wise  amendment  permitted  the 
sale  and  use  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  proceeds  resulting; 
therefrom  to  Communist  or  Marxist  gov- 
ernments but  under  certain  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  effect  of 
this  amendment,  which  had  my  whole- 
hearted support,  was  to  restore  to  the 
President  virtually  all  the  discretion  he 
had  exercised  in  past  years  with  regard 
to  the  commitment  of  U.S.  aid  to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

To  my  mind— and  I  so  stated  during 
the  di.scussion  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment— broad  Presidential  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  funds  is  an  indispen- 
sable ingredient  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Only  the  President  has  the  full 
facts,  the  full  knowledge,  on  which  to 


decide  for  or  against  an  aid  commit- 
ment. What  is  mon ,  It  is  the  President 
who  is  held  accountable  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  coniluct  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  Either  we  trust  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  our 
system,  to  administer  aid  funds  in 
accordance  with  th€  sense  of  Congress, 
or  we  put  Congress  in  the  role  of  an 
administrator,  an  executor  of  the  laws. 
This  would  violate  the  concept  of  the 
separation  of  power;;. 

History  is  replete  vith  examples  of  the 
trouble  which  results  when  a  multi- 
member legislature  assumes  executive 
functions.  With  tne  passage  of  the 
restricting  amendrient  on  June  6. 
the  Senate  took  a  somewhat  heedless 
step  in  this  direction — the  direction  of 
a  multimember  legi.'lature  assuming  ex- 
ecutive functions.  It  did  so,  of  course, 
under  the  wldespref  d  feeling,  spoken  or 
unspoken,  that  the  administration  had 
ignored  the  wishes  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  past  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  administration  is  guilty  as 
charged  or  as  indiciited,  although  I  con- 
cede that  congressional  desires  some- 
times seem  to  carry  less  weight  with  the 
executive  branch  than  do  expressions  of 
congressional  will.  I  believe  every  Sena- 
tor is  aware  that  on  all  too  many  occa- 
sions the  expressed  desire  of  Congress 
is  not  carried  out  by  executive  action. 
But  if  so,  it  was  peihaps  fitting  that  the 
Proxmire  and  La  us  she  amendments,  as 
they  are  known,  brjught  these  simmer- 
ing, subterranean  s<  ntiments  to  the  sur- 
face, where  they  could  be  voiced  and  then 
disposed  of. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  disturbed  to  find 
many  Senators  talcing  what,  with  all 
due  respect  to  theni,  I  regard  as  an  ex- 
cessively narrow  vew  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  political  function  of  our  foreign 
aid.  I  wish  to  mal:e  it  quite  clear  that 
foreign  aid  is  not  merely  an  economic 
program;  it  is  a  political  program.  For- 
eign aid  is  a  part  of  the  national  security 
policy  of  the  Unite<l  States.  Foreign  aid 
helps  other  countries — at  least,  we  hope 
so — but  its  essentiiil  purpose  is  to  help 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  is 
intended  to  promote  our  national  inter- 
ests, which  surely  s  a  legitimate  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  .    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  \!innesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHRE"^'.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  denied 
or  could  deny  that  Tito  is  a  dictator  or 
that  he  is  a  Communist  dictator.  But 
no  matter  how  much  lip 
may  pay  to  such  va  rue  concepts  as  "pro- 
letarian internationalism,"  he  is  not  the 
man  to  knuckle  under  to  the  direction  of 
Moscow  in  either  Us  foreign  or  his  do- 
mestic policies.  Whatever  else  he  may 
be,  Tito  is  a  nationalist.  He  likes  be- 
ing a  leader  in  his  own  right;  I  seriously 
doubt,  on  the  basis  of  Tito's  past  per- 
formance, that  h<?  would  accept  the 
cringing  satellite  status  of  a  Janos 
Kadar  of  Hungary  or  a  Walter  Ulbricht 
of  East  Germany. 

Another  point  wiich  we  are  prone  to 
forget  is  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
fluctuation  in  Sovii;t  Yugoslav  relations. 


Sometimes  the  pendulum  has  swimg  one 
way.  sometimes  another.  After  the 
death  of  Stalin,  Khrushchev  went  to 
"Canossa  " — that  is.  publicly  admitted  in 
Belgrade  that  Stalin  had  been  wrong 
toward  the  Yugoslavs — and  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  markedly  im- 
proved for  a  time.  Even  then,  in  1956, 
strong  voices  were  raised  in  the  Senate 
against  continuing  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I 
might  add,  however,  that  Congress  then 
followed  the  express  desire  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  supported  the  discretionaiT 
authority  which  was  included  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  as  recently  considered  in 
its  original  form  by  the  Senate, 

Thereafter,  Soviet-Yugoslav  relations 
cooled  once  again.  The  U.S.S  R.  re- 
neged on  some  of  its  aid  commitments, 
and  Tito's  ambivalent  position  during 
the  Hungarian  revolt  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  Khrushchev.  Now  the  pen- 
dulum is  swinging  back  again  toward 
what  appears  to  be  improved  relations — 
influenced,  in  all  likelihood,  by  economic 
rather  than  political  considerations. 
But.  as  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  the  amendment,  the  request  for  im- 
provement in  relations  comes  from 
Moscow,  not  from  Belgrade.  To  me, 
this  is  additional  proof  that  our  policy 
in  the  past,  with  all  its  limitations  and 
all  the  risks  involved— and  there  is  great 
risk;  I  do  not  deny  that — has  caused 
great  uncertainty  in  the  Kremlin,  has 
contributed  to  independence  in  Belgrade, 
and  has  necessitated  a  reexamination  of 
the  Yugoslav-Soviet  relations  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Gromyko. 

Who  is  to  say  that  this  new  rap- 
prochement will  be  either  far  reaching 
or  permanent?  Why  should  we  assume 
that  Tito  and  Khrushchev  are  insep- 
arably linked  together,  or.  even  if  they 
are,  that  international  communism  is 
necessarily  the  stronger  for  it?  Some 
experts  even  think  that  an  improvement 
in  Soviet-Yugoslav  relations  could  ac- 
tually speed  up  the  centrifugal  tenden- 
cies within  the  Communist  bloc.  It 
could  make  the  differences  between 
Khrushchev  and  his  "hard  line"  Sta- 
linist rivals  all  the  more  difficult  to 
bridge,  and  widen  the  gap  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
Friendship  with  Tito  on  the  part  of 
Khrushchev,  goes  this  line  of  thought, 
could  paint  Khrushchev  with  the  brush 
of  "revisionism."  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  fates  that  can  befall  a  Communist 
leader.  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe 
to  this  point  of  view;  I  merely  cite  it  as 
one  of  the  points  which  have  been  ex- 


turned  from  India.  I  shall  digress  from 
the  subject  of  Yugoslavia  for  a  moment 
The  information  Is  that  at  present  heli- 
copters made  by  the  Soviet  Union — So- 
viet helicopters — are  transporting  Indian 
mortars  and  heavy  and  light  artillerj-  for 
the  Indian  Ai-my  to  the  Communist 
Chinese  border,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Indian  Army  forces  against  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  aid  of  Soviet  helicopters. 
If  one  has  a  simple,  orderly  mind,  in 
which  eveiy thing  is  departmentalized, 
then  he  will  ask.  "How  can  this  be?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  Chinese  are  Com- 
munists? Are  not  the  Russisuis  Com- 
munists? How  could  the  Russians  do 
anything  to  aggravate  relations  with 
their  Chinese  Communist  allies?"  The 
fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  acts  ac- 
cording to  what  it  believes  are  its  na- 
tional interests. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
assume  that  there  are  fractures  in  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It  seems  to  me  that 
as  one  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
we  should  encourage  the  loosening  of  the 
bonds  that  hold  the  structure  together. 
Let  me  repeat  the  remarkable  passage 
from  the  cable  sent  to  Washington  by 
our  Ambassador  in  Belgrade,  the  Honor- 
able Greorge  Kerman — one  of  our  fore- 
most experts  on  the  Soviet  Government 
and  Soviet  foreign  policy.  According  to 
the  text  released  yesterday  to  the  press, 
Ambassador  Kennan  said  that  the  Con- 
gress has  conveyed  to  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment, "as  it  moves  into  a  crucial 
phase  of  development  of  its  relations  with 
the  East,  that  there  are  no  possibilities 
in  United  States-Yugoslav  relations 
which  could  offer  a  favorable  alternative 
to  the  Hobson's  choice  of  reassociation 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  or  acceptance  of 
complete  economic  and  political  isola- 
tion in  Europe.  To  have  this  so  authori- 
tatively documented  by  none  other  than 
the  U.S.  Congress  itself  is,  of  course,  the 
greatest  windfall  that  could  have  be- 
fallen Soviet  diplomacy  in  this  area." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  Ambassador 
Kennan  did  not  earlier  remind  us  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  sup- 
pose he  did  so  through  the  official  chan- 
nels of  the  State  Department.  But  since 
most  thoughtful  Americans  regard  him 
as  an  inteUigent,  able,  and  competent 
man  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
United  States-Soviet  relationships,  so  I 
believe  we  should  give  considerable 
weight  to  his  views,  particularly  since 
he  is  duly  accredited  at  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, and,  furthermore,  because  he  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  experts  who  in 
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about.  Whatever  we  do,  we  must  not 
become  insensitive  to  the  factional  di- 
visions within  communism. 

I  wish  Senators  in  their  study  of  the 
Soviet  or  of  the  China-Soviet  bloc  would 
understand  that  there  are  fractures  or 
cracks  in  the  so-called  monolithic  struc- 
ture and  that  some  of  the  cracks  are 
very'  serious.  In  fact,  there  is  more  ac- 
tual and  potential  disunity  within  the 
Communist  bloc  than  meets  the  eye. 

I  should  like  to  cite  some  information 


He  keeps  in  mind  our  national  interest  at 
all  times.  As  Mr.  Kennan  pointed  out. 
Congress  took  definitive  action  to  cut  off 
economic  aid  at  the  very  time  when, 
through  diplomacy,  and  because  of  the 
economic  situation,  our  economic  aid 
was  being  phased  out — not  by  fiat  or 
edict,  but  by  determination  of  what 
would  be  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  said— and 
I  repeat  it  now— that  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan and  Ambassador  Cabot,  who  is  our 
at     Warsaw,     Poland. 


K^^„«hf  tr.  me  vesterday  by  an  official    representative 
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consultations,  not  only  with  the  State 
Department,  bat  alao  with  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  and 
with  the  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties.  I  bellere  we  need  to  talk  to 
these  men,  and  I  believe  they  need  to 
talk  to  us.  When  they  do  return,  I  hope 
that  the  opinions  so  succinctly  stated 
by  Ambassador  Kennan  will  be  ampli- 
fied and  documented.  After  all,  he 
made  some  rather  sharp  remarks:  and 
I  beliere  that  all  Senators  ^ould  have 
an  opportunity  to  question  him  and  to 
request  further  evidence  supporting  the 
conclusions  he  has  reached.  I  concur, 
basically,  in  his  conclxisions ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  some  Senators  take  exception 
to  them.  So  I  believe  it  is  all  the  more 
Important  that  individual  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  facts  as  best 
we  can  under  these  difBcult  circum- 
stances. Only  in  this  way  can  we  dispel 
some  of  the  myths  and  Action  that  have 
beclouded  our  understanding  of  political 
realities  on  the  fringes  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  very  bluntly  and  openly 
about  this  matter.  I  can  well  imagine 
that  the  President  feels  there  has  been 
some  expression  of  lack  of  faith  and 
trust,  in  view  of  the  limitations  we  have 
placed  upon  him. 

I  repeat  that  if  the  action  which  was 
taken  was  ever  to  have  been  taken,  cer- 
tainly we  took  It  at  the  wrong  time,  be- 
cause at  this  time  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  of  political  action 
on  the  part  of  the  two  nations  which 
were  specifically  mentioned — Yugoslavia 
and  Poland — than  there  has  been  at  al- 
most any  other  time  in  their  respective 
postwar  histories — at  least,  since  they 
have  been  under  Communist  domination. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkxm*},  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Ancciv],  and  other  prominent  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  long  studied 
these  problems  of  foreign  policy  have  al- 
ready shown  how  Yugoslavia  has  main- 
tained its  independence  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Whether  due  to  American  aid 
or  not  Yugoslav  nationalism  accords 
with  the  objectives  of  US.  policy  for 
more  than  a  decade.  In  other  words,  our 
national  Interests  have  been  served. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  act  unless  it  feels  that  the  national 
Interest  is  being  served  thereby.  Every- 
thing in  our  foreign-aid  program — par- 
ticularly In  these  highly  controversial 
areas  invoMng  governments  which  are 
not  representative  governments  in  our 
understanding  of  the  term — has  been  for 
the  express  purpose  of  strengthening 
our  national  security.  Of  course,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  on  occa- 
sion we  may  not  err  in  our  Judgment. 
Possibly  we  do.  But  thus  far  the  evi- 
dence does  not  indicate  that  we  erred 
with  regard  to  our  policy  toward  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Tito's  break  with  Stalin  in  1948 
permitted  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
postwar  Communist  revolt  In  Greece. 
Certainly  without  that,  the  civil  war  in 
Greece  could  have  been  continued  for 
years.  As  I  said  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  on  this  amendment, 
the  authorities  in  the  Greek  Govern- 


ment have  made  it  quite  clear  that  peace 
on  the  Yug06lav-CH»ek  border  Is  essen- 
tial if  there  is  to  be  stability  and  peace 
within  Greece  itself.  After  all,  Greece 
Is  a  part  of  NATO,  and  Greece  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  Greece  and  Turkey  are  valuable 
allies  of  ours;  and  their  stability  and 
safety  and  security  depend  in  no  small 
way  upon  reasonably  good  relations  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Tito's  break 
with  Stalin  in  1948  let  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Yugoslav-Italian  dispute  over 
Trieste,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Let 
me  say  that  the  Trieste  situation  was 
then  causing  the  United  States  serious 
concern,  aiid  was  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
Tito's  break  with  Stalin  also  permitted 
the  develojjment  of  a  Yugoslav  politico- 
economic  system  which  differs  markedy 
from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  for 
Tito's  action  in  1948,  southeastern  Eu- 
rope today  might  be  one  of  the  most 
explosive  troublespots  of  the  world. 

Likewise,  let  us  remember — as  was 
pointed  out  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
during  the  debate — that  70  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  trade  is  with  non-Commu- 
nist countries,  and  only  30  percent  is 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Yugoslavia  is  de- 
pendent on  the  West  for  capital,  raw 
materials,  training,  equipment,  spare 
parts,  and  even  some  military  supplies. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  dependency 
on  the  West  is  a  vital  factor  in  denying 
the  Soviet  bloc  the  kind  of  disciplined 
unity  that  it  requires  if  it  is  going  lo 
exercise  complete  power  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Unless  he  wants  to  commit  political 
and  economic  suicide.  Tito  will  not  will- 
ingly excliange  his  trade  ties  with  the 
West  for  the  t>ondage  of  Moscow.  In 
fact,  he  has  made  this  crystal  clear 
within  the  last  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  the  press 
reports  indicate,  that  recently  other 
countries,  even  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  impose  complete  control  over 
their  foreign  trade. 

Yugoslavia,  imlike  any  other  Commu- 
nist-ruled country,  has  forged  economic 
and  institutional  links  vith  the  West. 
She  participates  in  OECD.  GATT.  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  and  a  number  of  United  Nations 
subsidiary  organizations.  In  contrast  to 
the  almo»t  uniform  Soviet  boycott  of 
these  organizations.  Yugoslavia  is  enjoy- 
ing a  profitable  association  with  them. 

Any  government  that  was  completely 
under  the  domination  of  Soviet  power 
would  not  take  part,  as  Yugoslavia  has, 
in  these  international  economic  organ- 
izations, in  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never  par- 
ticipated In  the  World  Bank,  yet  the 
GovenuxK>nt  of  Yugoslavia  is  a  very  ac- 
tive participant  Unless  Mr.  Tito  is 
driven  to  it,  he  will  hardly  forego  the 
advantagfis  of  membership  in  these  in- 
tematiomil  organizations  for  the  dubious 
benefits  of  subvervience  to  the  US S R. 

Finally,  what  about  Tito's  much- 
critictsed  espousal  of  nonalinement  in 
the  ooW  war?  Well,  Yugoslav  nonaline- 
ment appears  to  sit  even  worse  with  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  world  ti.an  it  does 


with  us.  The  fact  Is  that  rtrtually  every 
Communist  reference  to  Yugoslavia  in- 
cludes a  contemptuous  dig  at  Tito's  claim 
to  be  above  the  blocs.  Whereas  some  of 
us  seem  to  feel  that  Tito's  nonalinement 
is  a  blind  for  promoting  the  Interests  of 
international  communism,  the  Commu- 
nists seem  to  feel  that  Tito  has  sold  out 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  NATO  and  the 
imperialists. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  from 
high  government  ofllcials  in  Red  China, 
which  I  am  going  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  little  later.  The  headline  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  September  18. 
1961.  reads.  "Red  China  Scores  Policies 
of  Tito.  Peiping  Rejects  Assertion 
Yugoslav  Is  Above  Blocs." 

The  article  goes  on  to  cite  some  rather 
derogatory  statements  from  Communist 
China  about  Mr.  Tito.  Here  is  what  they 
say.  for  example: 

Tliese  arrogant  deelgiu  of  tha  Ttto  group 
are  exactly  what  UJS.  Imperialism  wacta. 

It  continues: 

To  the  U.S.  ImperlallBtB,  the  Tito  group, 
as  their  Inetniment,  serves  yet  another 
specific  purpose.  In  the  face  of  the  vigorous 
developnient  of  the  national  Uberatlon  move- 
ment In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
U.S.  Imperialism  Is  seeking  to  sabotage  this 
movement  with  tlie  help  of  the  Tito  group. 
Sabotage  activities  by  this  group  would  be 
facilitated  If  It  could,  as  much  as  possible, 
maintain  Its  position  of  being  "above  the 
blocs." 

Listen  to  this  one.  This  is  what  the 
Chinese  Reds  had  to  say  about  Yugo- 
slavia. I  do  not  think  even  a  U.£L  Sena- 
tor went  this  far: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tito  cUqne  Is  a 
renegade  from  tlie  camp  of  socialism.  Be- 
hind the  "above  the  blocs"  signboard.  It  is 
dead  set  against  the  Socialist  camp,  has 
spared  no  efforts  In  trying  to  break  the  unity 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  has  carried 
out  active  maneuvers  as  a  lackey  of  tJ.S. 
imperialism,  thus  playing  a  reactionary  role 
in  the  struggle  of  the  people  for  peace, 
democracy,  national  independence,  and 
socialism. 

A  little  later  I  am  going  to  quote  some 
more  from  this  article.  The  statements 
I  have  Just  read  Indicate  that  Mr.  Tito 
does  not  stand  in  such  good  favor  in 
some  parts  of  the  so-called  Communist 
bloc. 

I  said  the  facts  do  not  back  up  either 
of  these  extreme  views,  namely,  that 
Tito's  nonalinement  is  a  blind  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  international 
communism.  As  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Anotwl  so  ably  pointed  out, 
Yugoslavia  has  frequently  and  publicly 
diverged  from  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  Nations.  No  other 
Communist  country,  not  even  Castro's 
Cuba,  has  been  so  unresponsive  to  the 
leadership  of  Moscow  at  the  U.N.  Rath- 
er. Yugoslavia  tends  tc  vote  with  the 
leading  neutrals,  that  is,  with  India  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  may  add  that  these  votes  are  not,  in 
the  main,  or  in  the  majority.  pro-Soviet. 
They  may  not  be  altogether  to  our  lik- 
ing— in  fact,  many  times  we  do  not  like 
them — but  it  is  far  better  to  have  such 
votes  than  to  have  complete  solidarity 
with  the  positions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  first  interest 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  to  see 
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that  the  bloc  is  not  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture, but,  rather,  that  it  exhibits  its 
Tacks  and  Its  fissures,  each  of  which 
/;ublracts  from  its  totfl  strength. 

I  remember  only  a  jear  and  a  half  ago 
that  the  No.  1  issue  ir.  this  body  was  the 
"troika"  scheme  the  Soviet  Union  was 
trying  to  foist  upon  tie  United  Nations. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  detennined  to 
wreck  the  United  Nations.  We  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  the 
Secretary  General  sh('uld  no  longer  have 
the  power  he  exercised,  that  this  power 
would  have  to  be  diluted  by  a  "troika." 
three  relatively  independent  Secretaries 
General,  supposedly  pulling  together,  but 
any  one  of  whom  could  exercise  the  right 
of  veto  over  the  otheis'  action. 

Yugoslavia  threw  i.s  influence  against 
the  "troika."  It  said  "No"  and  voted 
atrainst  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
United  States.  It  threw  its  influence 
against  the  "troika,"  as  did  the  majority 
of  the  neutralist  and  nonalined  nations. 
That  was  a  basic  decision. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  President,  that 
Yugoslavia  shares  our  view  of  what  the 
United  Nations  should  be — at  least  on 
these  issues. 

I  mention  these  -natters  not  because  I 
am  happy  with  everything  Yugoslavia 
does,  not  because  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment bears  any  great  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  but  because  I  believe  the 
policy  we  have  beer  pursuing  has  been 
in  our  national  inttrest.  I  believe  the 
action  we  took  in  the  Senate,  even  with 
the  modiflcations  th  it  were  subsequently 
put  into  the  foreign  aid  bill,  were  not 
in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  v;ish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  ii  the  Record  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  Communist 
sources  concerning  Yugoslavia's  policies, 
her  individual  road  t  socialism,  her  ac- 
ceptance of  aid  from  the  United  States, 
and  her  role  in  the  Communist  move- 
ment. This  information  is  available 
through  our  State  Department,  our  li- 
braries, and  through  our  offices  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

If  we  were  to  study  some  of  these  re- 
marks by  Khrushchev,  by  the  Albanians, 
and  the  Communist  Chinese,  we  would 
detect  a  picture  quite  different  from  the 
one  painted  by  many  Senators  on  the 
floor  last  week  in  the  debate  in  which 
so  many  of  us  paiticipated.    Far  from 
concluding  that  Yiigoslavia  is  a  willing 
and  conscious  instrument  of  Communist 
policy,   we   might   even   conclude   from 
these    documents    and    comments    that 
Yugoslavia  is  a  pillar  of  NATO.     Such 
a  conclusion,  of  course,  would  be  mis- 
taken.   The  truth    as  usual,  lies  some- 
where   in    the    middle.     Yugoslavia    is 
ruled     by     the     "i'ugoslav     Communist 
League  but  it  is,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be— at  leaf  t,  this  is  our  hope  and 
our   policy— a    Communist    dictatorship 
independent  of  Moscow.     We  should  not 
expect  the  Tito  regime  to  be  our  ally — 
we  can  rest  assured  that  it  is  not — but  I 
predict  that  it  wil:  pursue  a  policy  that 
ultimately  serves  'Hto's  own  best  inter- 
ests.    These  best    nterests  appear  to  be 
for  Mr.  Tito  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet 
and  to  stay  out  of  the  clutches  of  Soviet 
power. 


If  this  policy  should  compel  him  to 
seek  aid  from  the  United  States,  why 
should  we  write  off  this  chance  to  fur- 
ther disrupt  the  Communist  monolithic 
unity?  Why  should  we  remove  one  of 
the  major  forces  that  permits  and  en- 
courages some  degree  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  Yugoslavia  in  her  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia?  Why  should 
we  neglect  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
Yugoslav  people,  through  our  food  ship- 
ments, that  we  are  on  their  side,  that 
we  support  their  yearning  for  national 
independence? 

Think  how  tragic  it  would  be  should  we 
close  the  gate,  so  to  speak,  on  our  contact 
with  these  people  through  some  of  our 
great  church  organizations,  which  can 
carry  the  message  of  freedom  as  we  know- 
it  better  than  anybody  else.  I  remind 
the  Senate  again  that  much  of  our  food 
program  in  Yugoslavia  was  being  con- 
ducted by  some  of  the  great  religious 
groups  in  the  United  States,  one  of  them 
being  the  Lutheran  World  Service  pro- 
gram, which  has  done  such  a  remarkable 
job.  CARE  has  also  done  much  in  this 
area. 

On  May  17,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
President,  the  Albanian  press  said  this 
about  Tito: 

The  aim  pursued  by  Tito  and  his  imperial- 
ist masters  Is  ambitious  and  very  dangerous 
In  fact  it  is  a  case  of  bringing  the  Trojan 
horse  Into  the  stronghold,  Into  the  camp  of 
socialism.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  people  who  are  prepared  to  destroy  Its 
wall  and  to  Introduce  It  Inside  with  due 
ceremony,  even  reserving  a  place  of  honor 
for  It 

Mr.  President,  the  Albanian  press  said 
that  Mr.  Tito  was  a  Trojan  horse  in  the 
stronghold  of  socialism,  brought  into  the 
camp  of  socialism.  On  June  6  in  the 
Senate  one  of  our  colleagues  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  a  book  which  describes  Tito 
as  a  "Trojan  horse"  within  our  midst,  as 
a  Trojan  horse  with  a  "potentiality  for 
ruining  the  very  foundation  of  free  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  Tito  is  a  better  man 
than  I  thought  if  he  can  simultaneously 
be  a  Trojan  horse  in  their  camp  and  in 
our  camp  and  simultaneously  undermine 
the  Communist  camp  and  the  free  world. 
If  he  is  a  Trojan  horse  in  both  places, 
then  our  foreign  policy  has  been  misdi- 
rected for  years. 

We  should  have  forgotten  about 
Khrushchev  and  instead  should  have 
trained  all  our  guns  on  the  Yugoslav  dic- 
tator. If  so.  people  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  that. 

In  all  our  deliberations,  only  two  Com- 
munist countries  have  been  considered 
as  possible  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance. 
One  of  these  is  Yugoslavia  that  I  have 
discussed.    The  other  is  Poland. 

Now  Poland  is  indeed  a  special  case. 
There  is  little  question  that  Poland  is 
tightly  trapped  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Geography  alone  could  account  for  this 
since  Poland  is  uncomfortably  squeezed 
in  between  Communist  East  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Neverthe- 
less Poland  has  demonstrated  a  good 
deai  of  independence,  and  has  not  re- 
linauished  the  limited  independence  won 
for  herself  in  1956.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  contacts  with  Polish  nationals 


know  that  this  is  true.  She  has  con- 
tinued to  be  an  oasis  of  relative  liberal- 
ism and  relative  personal  freedom  within 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Polish  people,  who  are  a  devoutly  reli- 
gious people,  and  a  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple, should  their  country  or  they  them- 
selves, as  citizens,  as  human  beings,  as 
good  people,  be  deprived  of  their  limited 
trade,  cultural,  and  other  ties  with  the 
West. 

I  hope  we  have  not  forgotten  the  dem- 
onstration which  took  place  when  Vice 
President  Nixon  visited  Warsaw,  with- 
out any  advance  notice.    There  was  an 
outpouring     of    people    to    greet    him. 
Tliere     were     flowers     in     the     streets. 
There  was  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of   the  people  of  Poland.     There  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  Polish  mothers.    It 
was  a  mighty  demonstration  of  affection 
for  the  United  States  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  love  for  political  freedom. 
Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  the  depriv- 
ing of  trade,  cultural,  and  other  ties  with 
the  West,  insofar  as  Poland  is  concerned, 
might   well   be   the   result   should   this 
country,  owing  to  a  little-noticed  pro- 
vision of  the  President's  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  as  amended,  withdraw  its  most- 
favored-nation    treatment    of    imports 
from  Poland.     I   know   how   important 
this  trade  concession  is  to  Polish  ofiQcials, 
It  enabled  Polish  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1961  to  rise  by  10  percent;  that 
is,  $41  million  worth.    This  year  the  rate 
is  close  to  $50  million.    This  is  the  total. 
This  year  we  are  selling  to  Poland  for 
cash   upward   of   $15   million   worth  of 
industrial  goods. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude certain  negotiations  with  Poland 
which  are  now  under  way.  we  shall  be 
able  to  sell  more  of  our  goods  on  good 
terms. 

I  wish  to  have  my  colleagues  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  while  we  in  this 
body  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
limited  trade  conducted  with  the  so- 
called  Iron  Curtain  countries,  our  de- 
sirous, ambitious,  prosperous  allies  are 
doing  business  with  them  left  and  right. 
Our  good  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada, 
and  our  good  friends  West  Germany, 
Prance.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium— aU  of  those 
countries  are  trading  with  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

In  this  country  there  is  unemploy- 
ment There  is  grave  concern  about  our 
economy.  Many  people  are  suggesting 
remedies  for  the  problems  which  beset 
us  yet  in  a  way  we  pat  ourselves  on  the 
backs  and  say.  "We  conduct  only  a  mini- 
miun  of  business  with  these  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain." 

Our  friends  and  allies  lecture  us  fre- 
quently because  they  say  we  are  not 
sufficiently  an ti -Communist,  even  though 
we  station  our  troops  in  West  Germany 
and  in  Berlin,  even  though  we  put  our 
troops  in  southeast  Asia,  in  short,  even 
though  we  assume  the  major  responsibil- 
ity for  free  world  defense. 

The  others  do  the  business  and  the 
trade  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
we  should  be  stepping  up  the  trade.  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  meeting  with  our  allies  and  find 
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out  what  Is  going  on.  The  show  cannot 
run  in  two  ways  and  still  serve  the  na- 
tional interest. 

That  is  another  matter  which  we  shall 
discuss  at  a  later  time. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  break  off  all  our  ties  and  relationships, 
particularly  when  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  good. 

Poland's  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  an  important 
factor  enabling  her  to  cover  her  trade 
deficits  with  other  free  countries. 

Poland's  dollar  earnings  give  her  a 
cushion  of  foreign  exchange  from  which 
she  can  fulfill  her  commitment  to  com- 
pensate U.S.  citizens  whose  property  was 
nationalifed  after  World  War  11. 

Mr.  President,  recently  we  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Poland  for  the 
settlement  of  $40  million  worth  of  de- 
faulted prewar  Polish  Government 
bonds.  When  I  visited  Warsaw  this  past 
October,  I  mentioned  the  importance  of 
negotiations  and  urged  that  they  be  un- 
dertaken. I  was  pleased  to  note,  not  be- 
cause of  anything  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said,  that  our  Government 
and  the  Polish  Government  took  steps 
looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  $40  million 
of  defaulted  prewar  Polish  Government 
bonds.  All  the  more  discouraging, 
therefore,  that  neither  the  attitude  we 
have  displayed  recently  nor  the  con- 
crete actions  we  have  taken  are  going 
to  speed  the  recovery  of  our  citizens' 
property  and  investments. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
self-defeating  actions  have  come  at  a 
time  when  Eastern  European  countries 
may  be  growing  even  more  restive  under 
the  economic  dictation  of  Moscow.  IXir- 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic organization  in  Moscow  this  past 
10  days,  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
some  Czech  economic  oflBcials  reported- 
ly blocked  a  Russian  plan  to  insulate 
the  Communist  bloc  against  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  The  Poles  and 
other  argued  that  expanded  trade  with 
the  West  was  vital  to  their  national  in- 
terests and  economies.  Whether  or  not 
this  Incident  occurred  as  reported — I  am 
only  citing  what  responsible  newspapers 
in  these  countries  have  written — the  at- 
titude attributed  to  the  Poles  was  logi- 
cal in  view  of  their  past  performance. 
The  worst  thing  we  could  do,  therefore, 
would  be  shut  the  door  on  Poland  and 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  those 
Polish  oflBcials  who  had  the  courage  and 
independence  to  look  westward  and  not 
to  the  east.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
improve  relationships  between  peoples 
and  countries  than  through  trade.  Eco- 
nomics is  a  powerful  force.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  encourage  some  inde- 
pendence of  action  on  the  part  of  na- 
tions that  belong  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Warsaw  Pact  or  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
than  to  permit  mutually  beneficial  trade 
with  them. 

My  statement  is  not  unique,  nor  is  it 
any  great  discovery.  Practically  every 
responsible  economist  and  diplomat  has 
made  that  statement  reE>eatedly,  and  it 
is  a  fact  of  history. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  our  well-meant 


passion  for  the  good  of  our  country 
sometimes  gets  in  the  way  of  our  com- 
monsense.  The  fighting  of  the  cold  war 
requires;  cool  heads  and  sharp,  detached 
judgment.  We  cannot  win  the  cold  war 
with  the  heat  of  passion  or  with  emo- 
tion. That  is  why  we  were  wise  to  leave 
the  President  much  discretion  in  the  al- 
location of  surplus  foodstuffs,  the  .sale 
of  our  rood  and  fiber,  and  the  use  of  thf 
proceecls  therefrom.  I  believe  the  reme- 
dial action  tiiat  the  Senate  took  a  week 
ago  Thiu-sday  will  be  helpful. 

Food  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  pDtent  assets  in  the  cold  war.  I 
think  it  Is  about  time  for  us  to  i-ecog- 
nize  that  food  is  another  dimen.sion  of 
our  power.  We  have  the  power  of  our 
militar;.',  the  power  of  our  technology, 
and  the  power  of  our  .science.  We  have 
the  pKj'ver  of  our  capital.  In  one  way 
or  another  all  of  that  power  is  some- 
what eciuated  or  matched  by  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  there  Is  one  area 
in  which  we  have  an  unmistakable  ad- 
vantage, an  advantasje  that  may  be 
crucial  in  the  lomr  run.  That  advantage 
lies  in  our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 
So  I  identify  food  a.s  a  ."^ource  of  power,  a 
power  for  oui'  national  interest,  a  power 
for  peace. 

The  Mansfield-Duicsen  amendment 
has  given  the  President  wid*-  latitude  in 
the  distribution  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  long-range  interests  of 
the  United  States  certainly  will  not  suffer 
because  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  contrary,  our  lonti-rantio  mteresUs 
will  benefit  if  .some  of  the  food  can  be 
used  wisely,  prudently,  and  on  a  timely 
basis  to  feed  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  a  part  of  our  national  .security 
program. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  said  tliat  I 
would  ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  items 
all  of  which  relate  Lo  the  question  I  at- 
tempted to  discuss  today,  namely.  UJS. 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  I  .should 
like  to  cite  some  of  those  item.^.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  editorial  in  the  Sat- 
urday'. June  9,  issue  of  the  Detroit  News. 
It  is  the  lead  editorial  in  a  prominent 
newspaper  that  Ls  known,  at  least  in  the 
Middle  West,  as  a  conservative  journal 
I  know  of  no  Communist  leanings  on  the 
part  of  that  newspaper  or  any  of  its  staff 
It  is  a  reputable  newspaper.  The  lead 
editorial  is  entitled  "Help  for  Poland. 
Yugoslavia — Denial  a  Moscow  Gain." 

The  editorial  states: 

The  Senate  h.os  partly  rever.se<i  if..sel[  aw  li.. 
irresponsible  disservice  It  did  to  the  ciuse  of 
those  who  fight  comnuiuism  and  to  those 
who,  in  satellite  captivity,  have  communism 
thrust  tipon  them. 

Having  voted  57-24  to  bar  foreign  ,ild  to 
all  nations  dominated  by  communism  or 
Marxism,  within  24  hours  It  bncktracked. 
56-34,  to  exempt  gifts  or  sales  of  surplus 
food.  Before  this  so-ciUled  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world  preens  It-self  on 
doing  the  right  thing  (for  the  wrong  and 
surplus  reason  i.  It  should  give  thought  to 
how  it  h.^s  given  Khnishchev  the  tactical 
opportunity  to  beat  Ed  Alurrow  a:.d  our 
proptiganda  services  over  the  head. 

The  editorial  continues  for  Pome 
lenarth  and  discii.s.ses  the  aid  program 
that  we  have  had  over  the  years  in  that 


area  of  the  world.    The  final  paragraph 
is  worthy  of  some  note.    It  states: 

This  ne^^-spaper  does  not  claim  that  our 
p'  Ucy  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is  bound 
to  be  a  winner.  But  Its  reversal  would  lose 
both  nations  to  Moscow's  diktat.  Then  the 
people  of  both  nations  will  have  been  given 
notiiing  to  look  forward  to  and  nothing  to 
o;>iK)se  Khrui.hcliev  with.  So,  also  their 
lenders.  If  we  won't  liberate  them,  we 
rhould  not  deny  them  the  chance  of  recal- 
citrance. If  Khru."<hchev  has  an  Achilles' 
heel,  let's  keep  It  vulnerable. 

Stall  anotiier  article  is  entitled  "Why 
Aid  to  Tito?"  by  Russell  Barnes,  who 
is  tlie  foreign  news  analyst  of  the  De- 
troit News.  I  think  it  is  a  very  thought- 
ful article.  It  does  not  draw  any  par- 
ticularly i:iew  conclusions,  but  it  outlines 
in  concise,  and,  I  think,  clear  terms  what 
has  been  tlie  effect  of  our  aid  and  what 
has  been  its  objective. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  article 
read--^ : 

What  the  controversy  appears  to  boil 
down  to  Is  whether,  since  we  aren't  goint; 
to  get  an  all-.^merican  Yugoslavia,  we  would 
prefer  to  have  a  Mo.scow  Yugoslavia,  or  a 
Tito  Yugoslavia.  So  far  both  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations  have 
decided  we  are  better  off  with  a  Tito  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  article  makes  note  of  the  fact 
that  Nikita  Khrushchev  is  back  at  the 
old  .stand  trying  to  woo  Yugoslavia  back 
into  the  Soviet  orbit.    Mr.  Barnes  says: 

A  fresh  efTort  by  the  KreniUn  to  engineer 
a  rapprochement  between  Moscow  and  Bel- 
grade was  attempted  by  Khrushchev  6  years 
a^o,  but  failed  because  of  Yugoelav  answer  at 
the  Ruf.-lan  invasion  of  Hungarv-  to  put 
down  the  freedom  revolution. 

Nikita  Is  now  tock  at  It  again  He  has 
Invited  Tito  to  spend  his  summer  vacation 
this  year  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Belgrade 
has  Intimated  Tito  may  accept.  But  diplo- 
mats srx>culate  that  If  the  Yugoslav  leader 
df>es  CT.  it  won't  mean  he  will  take  his  Bal- 
kan country  back  into  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  tough,  capable.  Independeiit-mlndcd 
Tito,  they  say.  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
sacrifice  his  country's  freedom,  p.irticularly 
since  'Vugoslavia  has  been  doing  so  well  for 
a  decade  on  its  own.  Ideologically.  Tito  op- 
poses blocs  and  aspires  to  lead  the  non- 
allned  nations.  Economically,  half  of  Yueo- 
slHvia's  trade  Is  with  the  West.  TTie  Balkan 
country  would  have  difficulty  Kettiu!?  along 
wi'.hout   U.S.   aid   and   surplus  food. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  ix)int  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Detroit  News.  June  9,   1962 1 
Help     for     Poi..\nd.     Yugosl.wia     Dknial     a 

Moscow    C'lAIN 

The  Senat.e  has  partly  reversed  itself  on 
the  Irresponsible  disservice  It  did  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  fight  communism  and  to 
those  who.  in  satellite  captivity,  have  com- 
munism thrust  upon  them. 

Having  voted  57-24  to  bar  foreign  aid  to 
all  nations  dominated  by  communism  or 
Marxism,  within  24  hours  it  backtracked. 
56  34,  to  exempt  gilts  or  sales  of  surplus 
food.  Before  this  so-called  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world  preens  Itself  on  doing 
the  right  thing  (for  the  wrong  and  surplus 
reason),  it  should  give  thought  to  how  It 
has  given  Khrushchev  the  tactical  opportu- 


nity to  beat  Ed  Miirrow  and  our  propaganda 
Bcr vices  over  the  head 

Sixteen  of  the  34  Senator*  up  for  reelec- 
tion next  fall  got  ln*«  the  original  negative 

act.  demonstrating  to  the  folks  back  home 
how  valiantly  they  are  fighting  International 
communism  in  WashingUm.  That  waa  cour- 
age by  remote  control.  What  it  did  not  take 
Into  account  was  tlie  plight  of  victims  of 
Leninism  left  in  th«  lurch  In  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  for  example. 

Since  1949.  the  yeiiT  after  Tito  broke  with 
Stalin,  we  have  provided  Yugoslavia  with 
f2'i  billion  of  assistance,  three-fifths  eco- 
nomic, the  remainder  military  (obsolescent 
warplanesi.  We  didn't  do  It  to  win  Yugo- 
slavia from  communism.  We  did  It  bo  that 
the  Yugoslavs  would  know  that,  If  not 
liljerated,  they  were  not  forgotten.  A  bet- 
ter tomorrow  was  i  ot  foreclosed  for  them 
as  long  as  we  could  help  them 

We  did  It  also  to  give  Tito  greater  freedom 
of  action  In  his  heterodox  and  not  uncou- 
rflgeouB  defiance  o:'  Moscow  overlordshlp. 
We  did  not  expect  him  to  trot  right  over  Into 
our  fold  We  did  It  to  prevent  his  being 
thrust  into  Stalin's  tA  a  result  of  our  default. 
We  knew  he  didn't  practice  demix-racy  as 
we  did  -we  help  a  1  it  of  nations  who  don't, 
and  self-righteous  Senators  don't  let  out  a 
squeak  about  that.  But  we  gambled  on  the 
chance  that  Yugoelf  via  would  remain  a  sort 
of  no-man's  land  In  the  Iron  Curtain,  a  gray 
area   neither  black  nor  white. 

That  our  policy  h\s  not  been  un.«;uccessful 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Khrushchev 
is  still  trying  to  woe  Tito  back  to  Utopia  and 
by  Tito's  leadership  in  alliance  with  Nehru 
and  Nasser,  of  a  nei.trailst  bloc  which,  while 
not  actively  promot  ng  our  cause  In  the  cold 
war.  Is  not  Indlssohibly  fitted  Into  Moscow  s 
military  and  economic  planning. 

The  Senators  might  have  spared  a  thought 
for  the  strange  company  Tito  keeps — Nasser, 
who  outlaws  all  Egyptian  Communists,  and 
Nehru,  who  has  unseated  a  Red  prmlnclal 
government  and  has  clapped  Into  Jail  al- 
most as  many  Communists  as  Stalin  did. 

As  with  Yugoslavia,  so  with  Poland,  where 
Gomulka.  though  he  teeters  on  his  tightrope, 
is  no  yes-man  of  Moscow's.  To  both  nations 
we  send  our  surplus  grain  which  probably 
otherwise  would  stay  In  a  storage  bin  here 
until  another  Blllle  Sol  played  his  hand. 

What  would  have  happ>ened  U  we  cut  off 
all  aid'  Poles  and  Yugoslavs  would  go  hun- 
gry Khrushchev  couldn't  feed  them.  He 
can't  feed  even  his  own  Russians  adequately. 
If  desperation  sparks  revolt  behind  the  cur- 
tain, do  we  sit  on  our  hands?  We  did  noth- 
ing in  the  last  decade  when  Hungarians,  East 
Germans,  and  Poles  arose.  We  won't  do  any- 
thing next  time  except  suitably  to  express 
shock  and  horror.  It  would  be  too  late  If 
that  happened  to  recall  that,  although  com- 
munism be  the  main  cause  of  an  uprising, 
our  Senators  would  have  been  partly  to  blame 
for  the  empty  stomachs  that  drove  desperate 
men  to  action. 

This  newspaper  dioes  not  claim  that  our 
policy  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  Is  bound 
to  De  a  winner.  But  Its  reversal  would  lose 
both  nations  to  Moscow's  diktat.  Then  the 
P'^opie  of  both  nations  will  have  been  given 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  and  nothing  to 
oppose  Khrushchev  with.  So,  also  their 
leaders  If  we  won't  liberate  them,  we  should 
not  d«ny  them  the  chance  of  recalcitrance. 
If  Khrushchev  has  an  Achilles  heel,  let's 
k  cp  it  vulnerable. 


[From  the  Detroit  News,  June  9,  1962] 
Foreign    Atfairs:    Why   Atd  to   Ttto? 
(By  Russell  Barnes) 
Tlie  Senate  ventured   Into  foreign   policy- 
making  this    week    and  made   a   mess   of  It. 
After    voting    to    bar    U.S.    foreign    aid    to 
Communlft -dominated  countries,  the  Sena- 
tors,  Woke   up   to  the  fact  that  they  would 


be  hurting  American  farmers.  So  they  re- 
considered to  exempt  farm  shipments  to  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia. 

The  results  were,  first,  to  slap  the  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  peoples  by  denying  U.S.  aid  and 
then,  second,  to  rub  It  In  by  offering  to 
make  them  a  dumping  ground  for  UJS.  farm 
surpluses. 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  may 
be  able  to  get  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  back 
Into  the  $4,662  mUUon  foreign  aid  bill,  that 
couldn't  completely  cancel  the  propaganda 
hay  the  Communists  wlU  be  able  to  make 
out  of  the  Senate  fumbling. 

Poland  was  Included  under  the  Senate 
vote  barring  all  aid  to  Marxist-Leninist  coun- 
tries, but  Yugoslavia  was  actuaUy  the  pri- 
mary target. 

Why  Is  the  Senate  picking  on  Yugoslavia, 
a  powerful  Balkan  country  east  of  Italy 
across  the  Adriatic  Sea? 

The  battle  over  the  Yugoslav  assistance 
appropriation  has  been  occurring  annually 
since  1948.  At  that  time  Tito  broke  with 
the  Kremlin  and  appealed  for  help  to  the 
Western  countries,  although  continuing  to 
maintain  a  Manlst-Lenlnlst  typt  of  govern- 
ment in  Yugoslavia. 

And  over  the  more  than  a  decade  since 
the  United  States  has  supplied  Tito  with 
more  than  %2  billion  worth  of  economic  and 
military  assistance. 

Why,  when  Yugoslavia  is  undeniably  Com- 
munist and  powerful  American  factions  ob- 
ject, has  the  United  States  continued  to 
help  the  controversial  Balkan  country? 

STBATECIC  ADVANTACI 

Tlie  answers  lie  in  the  broad  field  of  U.S. 
strategy  to  prevent  the  Communist  over 
the  long  pull  from  achieving  their  goal  of 
world  domination.  The  considerations  In- 
clude' 

The  greatest  menace  that  could  possibly 
confront  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
would  result  from  a  monoUthlc  International 
Conuntinist  movement  directed  from  a  cen- 
tral headquarters,  probably  Moscow. 

Tito's  break  with  Moscow,  taking  power- 
ful Yugoslavia  out  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
constituted  a  "-plit  within  the  former  mono- 
lithic Communist  structure,  and  was  there- 
fore something  we  should  properly  encourage 
tor  our  own  national  defense. 

Tito's  defiance  of  the  Kremlin — his  insist- 
ence he  was  Just  as  capable  as  Russian 
theoreticians  of  determining  what  was  good 
Marxism-Leninism — was  later  copied  by  the 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Albanians  in  their 
declaration  of  independence  from  the 
Soviets,  even  though  they  weren't  as  suc- 
cessful. 

While  Yugoslavia  claims  it  Is  Communist, 
orthodox  Reds,  notably  Conununlts  Chinese, 
disagree.  They  charge  "nto  Is  a  "devlatlon- 
Ist "  (heretic)  because  he  has  struck  out  on 
his  own  line.  Yugoslavia  Is  more  decentral- 
ized than  other  Communist  countries.  The 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  Independent  farmers. 
Nationalized  businesses  are  forced  to  com- 
pete and  earn  profits. 

Tito  is  undeniably  a  Communist,  but  he 
plays  with  the  world  neutralists,  such  as 
India  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  rather 
than   with  the  Communist   bloc. 

It  couldn't  be  proved,  of  course,  short  of 
the  event,  but  Western  leaders  have  figured 
that  In  event  of  a  Russian  attack  on  Western 
Europe,  Yugoslavia  would  fight  with  the 
West.  The  theory  has  been  that  the  tough 
Yugoslav  leader  would  decide  that  his  own 
safety  and  the  Independence  of  his  country 
would  best  be  served  by  a  Russian  defeat. 

While  the  United  States  and  Western  sup- 
port of  Tito  since  1948  has  admittedly  been 
riskv.  so  far  the  gamble  has  paid  off.  The 
Soviets  have  made  several  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  lure  Yugoslavia  back  Into  the  Krem- 
lin fold.  In  1955,  Premier  Bulganln  and 
Party  SecreUry  Khrushchev  went  to  Bel- 
grade and  apologized  to  Tito  for  Stalin's  be- 
havior.   The  quarrel  was  eased  but  not  ended. 


WOOKD  BT  BIOSOOW 

A  fresh  effort  by  the  Kremlin  to  engineer 
a  rapprochement  betvreen  Moscow  and  Bel- 
grade was  attempted  by  Khrushchev  6  years 

ago,  but  failed  because  of  Yugoslav  anger 
at  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Hungary  to  put 
down  the  freedom  revolution. 

Nlklta  is  now  back  at  it  again.  He  has  In- 
vited Tito  to  spend  his  summer  vacation 
this  yesr  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Belgrade 
has  Intimated  Tito  may  accept.  But  diplo- 
mats speculate  that  If  the  Yugoslav  leader 
does  go.  It  won't  mean  he  will  take  his 
Balkan  country  back  into  the  Communist 
bloc. 

The  tough,  capable,  independent-minded 
TUo,  they  say,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
sacrifice  his  country's  freedom,  particularly 
since  Yugoslavia  has  been  doing  so  well  for 
a  decade  on  its  own.  Ideologically,  Tito  op- 
poses blocs  and  aspires  to  lead  the  nonallned 
nations.  Economically,  half  of  Yugoslavia's 
trade  Is  with  the  West.  The  Balkan  country 
would  have  difficulty  getting  along  without 
U  s  aid  and  surplus  food. 

What  the  controversy  appears  to  boll  down 
to  Is  whether,  since  we  aren't  going  to  get  an 
all-American  Yugoslavia,  we  would  prefer 
to  have  a  Moscow  Yugoslavia  or  a  Tito  Yugo- 
6la\-1a.  So  far  both  the  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations  have  decided  we  are 
better  off  with  a  Tito  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  HT-TMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Recofd  at  this  point 
an  article  written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  en- 
titled "Imprudent  Senate  Diplomacy." 
The  article  is  a  careful  analysis  of  our 
diplomacy  with  the  Yugoslavs  in  recent 
years.  It  contributes  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  of  our  diplomatic  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9.  1962] 
Foreign   ArrAiRS:  Imprttdent  Sew  ate 

DlPLOMACr 

(By  C    L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris,  June  8. — The  Senate  errs  even  in 
fixing  automatic  limits  on  U5.  aid  to  coun- 
tries having  a  Communist  or  Marxist  form  of 
government.  This  raises  unnecessary  Issues 
of  political  semantics  and  restricts  the  free- 
dom of  maneuver  needed  In  foreign  jx>licy  by 
the  Executive. 

The  essentials  governing  our  ovrseas  as- 
sistance program  are  US.  national  interest 
and  plain  charity.  The  two  can  usually  be 
harnessed  together,  although  crises  may 
arise — as  for  example  a  crushing  Chinese 
famine — In   which   contradictions  are  posed. 

But  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment must  be  left  free  to  decide  on  nec- 
essary actions  They  should  not  be  curtailed 
In  advance  by  ideological  platitudes.  We 
have  had  alliances  or  special  relationships 
with  a  wide  variety  of  political  systems — 
Communist  Russia,  authoritarian  Spain  and 
Portugtial:  dictatorships  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand:  and.  for  a  time  and  Indirectly. 
National  Communist  Yugoslavia. 

If  the  Senate  tries  to  Interpose  dogmatic 
guidelines  It  will  ultimately  handicap  the 
fiexibillty  required  in  policy  formulation. 
Had  such  a  qualification  existed.  It  would 
have  prevented  Washington  from  saving 
Yugoslavia  In  its  struggle  against  Stalin. 

AJid  what  would  Its  effect  be  today  on  aid 
programs  lor  Ghana  or  Guinea,  whose  com- 
plex administrative  methods  might  puzzle 
many  Senators?  There  Is  also  a  tinge  of 
Marxism  in  Indian  socialism.  Should  Al- 
bania ever  break  with  China  as  well  as  Rus- 
sia, we  would  be  unable  to  move  usefully 
if  legislation  ties  our  hands. 

Washington  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance   of    foreign    aid.    both    economic    and 
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military.  Despite  dog:matlc  labels  In  broad 
policy  statements  we  have  managed  to  bol- 
ster Yugoslavia  and  bail  out  Poland,  thus 
giving  momentum  to  polycentrlst  tendencies 
in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  success  of  this  costly  program  is  not 
always  easy  to  advertise.  Thus,  although  we 
have  given  Tito  more  than  $2  billion  in  eco- 
nomic and  arms  assistance,  he  is  again  flirt- 
ing with  Moscow.  But  there  is  an  old  South 
Slav  proverb :  "Only  an  idiot  gets  bitten  twice 
by  a  snake  from  the  same  hole."  And  Tito 
has  almost  entirely  decoUectlvized  his  agri- 
culture— contrary  to  Khrushchev. 

YUGOSLAVIA    MOVES 

Yugoslavia  has  denounced  Its  Balkan 
alliance  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  has  re- 
sumed Interest  In  the  Slavic  minority  in 
Greek  Macedonia,  has  again  Imprisoned  the 
antl-Sovlet  (and  antl-Tltoist)  heretic  Djllas, 
and  has  received  Khrushchev's  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Tito  himself  will  vacation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Belgrade's  foreign  policy  ex- 
pressions are  sj-mpathetlc  to  Moscow's  line. 

However,  the  reasons  are  perhaps  as  much 
economic  as  fx)lltlcal.  Most  of  Yugoslavia's 
trade  Is  with  members  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  Now  it  is  being  pressed  out 
of  that  market  while  refraining,  on  its  own, 
from  adhering  to  Russia's  economic  bloc, 
the  Comecon. 

While  paying  political  lipservlce  to  Mos- 
cow, the  Yugoslavs  don't  want  to  Join  Come- 
con. Apart  from  obvious  Implications  In 
loss  of  Independence,  they  are  aware  of  un- 
favorable price  discrimination  against  coun- 
tries trading  with  Russia  as  satellites  as  com- 
pared with  advantages  when  they  trade  as 
free  equals.  Comecon  members  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  for  Soviet  crude  oil  as  other 
European  lands  and  receive  barely  60  per- 
cent as  much  for  the  tobacco  they  sell  Rus- 
sia. 

Tito  has  tried  to  balance  his  pvositlon  by 
playing  an  active  role  among  neutral  na- 
tions. His  chief  partner  is  Nasser,  who 
once  told  me  Tito  had  showed  him  how  to 
get  help  from  both  sides  without  belonging 
to  either.  Since  Nasser  has  big  ambitions 
in  Africa,  Tito  has  tried  to  make  himself 
almost  an  honorary  African.  This  enhances 
his  political  prestige  but  doesn't  do  much  for 
his  treasury. 

If  the  United  States  is  forced  to  limit 
future  aid  along  strict  ideoloe;ical  patterns, 
it  may  end  up  by  pushing  Yugoslavia,  al- 
ready squeezed  by  the  Common  Market,  eco- 
nomically into  the  Russian  bloc.  This  would 
be  a  self-negating  policy.  An  unfriendly 
neutral  is  siirely  better  than  an  outright 
opf>onent. 

The  Senate  has  every  right  to  check  on 
Executive  diplomacy.  But  it  is  imprudent 
to  try  and  confine  diplomacy  in  advance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editoi'ial  entitled  "Polly  in  Foreign  Aid," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  10.  1962.  This  is  another  state- 
ment by  the  editor,  who  has  studied  this 
situation,  and  from  his  point  of  view 
oxpressos  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  an 
unwise  act  to  cut  off  our  aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Polly  in  Foreign  Aid 

The  Senate  authorized  last  week  a  $4,662 
million  foreign  aid  program,  but  with  provi- 
sions that  do  great  harm  in  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  areas  of  American  foreign  relations. 
The  bill  puts  foreign  aid  on  a  rigidly  ideo- 
logical basis  and  bar?  all  aid.  except  in  sur- 
plus farm  commodities,  to  countries  dom- 
in.ited  by  communism   or   Marxism. 

The  prohibition  is  directly  primarily 
ag  iinst    Communist-ruled    Yugoslavia    and 


Poland,  which  have  been  recently  moving 
more  closely  to  the  Soviet  line;  but  It  could 
also  be  applied  to  countries  in  which  So- 
cialist Marxism  predominates.  Including  a 
number  of  democratic  European  countries, 
some  of  them  our  allies,  and  especially  many 
underdevelop>ed  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  that  need  our  aid  most 
acutely.  The  prohibition  tends  to  put  all 
of  them  beyond  our  ideological  pale  and 
is  bound  to  arouse  Intense  and  worldwide 
resentment. 

This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  our  tradi- 
'.lonal  aid  policy,  which  attached  no  ideo- 
logical strings  to  the  Hoover  famine  relief 
in  Soviet  Russia,  to  UNRRA.  to  the  Marshall 
plan.  No  doubt  there  are  honest  misgivings 
against  aiding  Communi.st  or  proto-Com- 
munist  regimes.  But  the  risk  of  not  aiding 
the  countries  involved  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the   risk  of  aiding  them. 

Our  aid  to  Communist-ruled  countries  is 
designed  to  help  their  governments.  If  not 
openly  hostile  to  us  as  are  Cuba  and  Com- 
munl.'5t  China,  to  malnt.atn  a."*  m\ich  Inde- 
pendence as  they  can  achieve  It  is  also 
designed  to  show  their  people  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  or  abandoned,  to  encourage 
them  to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom  burning. 
This  policy  coincides  with  the  realities  In 
even  such  completely  Communist-controlled 
countries  as  are  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
The  Russians  know  that  In  case  of  conflict 
their  armies  would  have  a  hostile  popula- 
tion behind  their  lines  in  Poland,  and  that 
an  attempt  to  make  the  Yugoslav  people 
fight  for  Russia  would  precipitate  tlie  same 
kind  of  uprising  that  freed  Yugoslavia  from 
its  ties  to  Hitler. 

It  would  be  folly  to  cut  off  aid  to  them, 
to  shut  the  door  In  their  f.ices  and  force 
them  into  monolithic  unity  within  the  So- 
viet bloc.  This  would  be  surely  a  no-win 
policy  of  the  type  the  Goldwaters  are  so 
fond  of  denouncing.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready done  much  harm  by  parsing  Its  ban. 
then  modifying  it  not  on  grounds  of  prin- 
ciple but  rather  to  enable  easier  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities.  It  will  take  years 
to  recover  from  the  damage  already  done 
to  American  foreign  policy. 

Congress  should  now  recover  its  senses 
and  try  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  on 
this  highly  delicate  question  of  foreign  aid 
to  such  Communist  countries  as  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  and^-even  more  so — to  the 
Marxist  but  nonalined  countries  of  almost 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
editorial  entitled  "Most  of  the  Loaf," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  9,  1962.  It  comments  upon  our 
efforts  to  restore  some  of  the  authority 
to  the  President  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Most  or  the  Loaf 

The  Senate  has  flawed  what  has  otherwise 
been  a  record  of  responsibility  in  approving 
a  $4.6  billion  authorization  for  the  foreign 
aid  program.  On  the  credit  side,  the  Sen- 
ate resisted  the  temptation  to  carve  out  the 
vitals  of  legislation  that  is  as  important 
as  it  is  politically  vulnerable.  It  would  have 
been  an  exemplary  performance  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  not.  on  the  debit  side,  succumbed  to 
undeliberative  recklessness  in  order  to  hand- 
cuff the  President  and  prove  that  nobody  in 
the  upper  Chamber  is  soft  on  Tito. 

The  worst  harm  was  Inflicted  on  Wednes- 
day. The  bill  came  to  the  floor  with  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  submitted  an  ex- 
ceptionally thoughtful  report  explaining  the 
aims  of  aid.    The  report,  which  Is  excerpted 


elsewhere  on  this  page,  was  all  but  Ignored 
as  first  Senator  Proxmirk  and  then  Senator 
Lausche  stampeded  the  Senate  Into  afllrm- 
Ing  that  no  help  would  go  to  noxious  Marx- 
ists 

Mr  Lat;.sche  s  amendment  would  have  for- 
bidden all  aid  to  any  countries  known  to  1  e 
dominated  by  communism  or  Marxism 
The  langu;ige  is  vague,  silly,  and  unworthy, 
and  the  vote  simply  demonstrates  that  Karl 
Marx  will  lose  any  popularity  contest  in  the 
Senate  Ptirtunately,  alter  strenuous  pro- 
test, the  Senate  relented  to  the  extent  of 
giving  Its  Implied  consent  to  the  sales  of 
surpliLs  iix>d  U)  Poland  and  Yui^oslavla.  This 
still  would  forbid  the  Executive  to  conclude 
any  development  loans  that  might  be  in  the 
national  Interest,  but  is  nevertheless  pref- 
erable to  the  simplistic  foolishness  of  tlie 
Lausche  amendment. 

Concerning  the  reasons  for  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  President  Kennedy  spoke 
seiLsibly  in  his  news  conference,  pointing  out 
the  need  for  flexibility  and  the  importance 
of  holding  out  a  candle  of  hope  to  nations  in 
the  Communist  camp.  He  might  have 
quoted  his  own  ehxjuent  statement  In  the 
Senate  during  a  comparable  debate  In  August 
1957: 

"Poland  may  still  be  a  satellite  govern- 
ment— but  the  Poles  •  •  •  are  not  a  satel- 
lite peojjle  To  deny  them  help  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  shake  off  total  Com- 
munist control  would  be  a  brutal  and 
dangerous  policy,  either  Increasing  their 
dependence  on  Russia,  driving  them  Into  the 
slaughter  of  a  fruitless,  premature  revolt,  or 
causing  them  to  despair  of  ever  regaining 
their  freedom." 

.Surely  tlie  .same  argument  can  be  repeated 
today;  In  dealing  with  Communist  countries 
aid  should  be  regarded  as  a  carrot  intended 
to  encourage  increased  independence-  and 
not  a.s  a  stick  to  punish  an  entire  people  for 
circumstances  they  cannot  control  and  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  alter  by  force.  This  has 
been  the  basic  rationale  of  our  help  to  Yiig"- 
slavia.  and  the  program  has  had  a  large 
mea.sure  of  .success.  Since  1948.  three  Presi- 
denus  and  every  Secretary  of  State  ha\e 
deemed  it  in  our  interest  to  continue  such 
help,  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Comniittce 
report  noted  in  a  section  the  Senate  chose 
to  ignore. 

Of  course,  there  are  frustrations  and  few 
Americans  would  try  to  defend  such  derelic- 
tions as  the  jailing  of  DJilas.  But  fureigw 
policy  is  not  a  popularity  program,  and  it 
does  not  advance  national  objectives  when 
the  Senate,  in  a  visceral  mood,  singles  out 
those  foreign  leaders  it  wishes  to  thwack  on 
the  pate.  There  is  need  for  more  effective 
White  House  leadership  in  restating  again 
the  goals  of  foreign  aid.  The  House  and 
Senate,  in  conference,  ought  to  expunge  the 
remaining  crippling  amendments  that  serve 
Mr  Khrushchev's  purposes  better  than  our 
own. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
must  say  that  the  editorial  is  rather 
sharp,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  all  it 
says.  However,  I  believe  it  represents 
the  kind  of  discussion  that  is  needed 
on  this  highly  emotional  and  sensitive 
issue. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  May  28, 
entitled  "U.S.  Aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  Hailed 
in  Report  by  20th  CentuiT  Fund."  It 
states,  "Survey  Finds  Help  Spurred  Bel- 
grades  Independence  From  Soviet — 
Notes  Defiance  of  Tito  by  DJilas." 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate knows  that  the  20th  Century  Fimd 
is  a  reputable  foundation  and  study 
group  and   that  surely   it  is  not   con- 
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sidered  to  be  a  particularly  liberal  or 
radical  institution;  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  rather  conservative 
and  very  respectable  organizatio.i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Aid  to  Yugoslavla  Is  Hailed  in  Report 
BY  20th  Centukt  Fund — Survet  Pinds 
Help  SrtrRREO  Belgrade  s  Independence 
From  Soviet — Notes  Defiance  or  Tito  by 
Djilas 

(By  Murray  IlLson) 

A  20th  Century  Fund  report  Issur'd  yester- 
diy  contended  that  U..S.  aid  had  he:ped 
Yugo.'^lavta  to  become  Independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  report  al^o  said  that  the  aid  had 
served  VS  foreign  policy  well  and  was  an 
ex^mt>le  to  the  uncommitted  countries  of 
Rid  "with  no  political  strings  attached."  It 
said  that  the  aid  had  contributed  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  In  Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  country,  was 
described  as  "stanchly  Independent  of  Mos- 
cow "  and  frequently  frlend:y  to  the  West. 

written    by    EDUCATOBa 

The  report,  entitled  "YugoBlavla  and  the 
New  Communism."  was  written  by  George 
W.  Hoffman,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Tex;ia.  and  Fred  Warner  Neal, 
professor  of  international  relations  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Califnrnia. 

The  20th  Century  Fund  describes  Itself  as 
a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  foundation  that 
spKjnsors  studies  In  the  fields  of  economics. 
social  problems,  and  international  affairs. 
Its  headquarters  is  at  41  E.vst  70th  Street. 

The  authors  observed  that  "the  new  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  enigma  to  both  East  and  West." 
They  wrote  that  Yugoslavia  "is  an  Eastern 
European  dictatorship  but  one  with  certain 
elements  of  democracy  and  personal 
freedom" 

"Yugoslav  communism."  they  noted,  "con- 
tains enough  features  In  common  with 
Soviet  communism  to  make  It  unattractive 
to  capitalist  and  democratic  America." 

YUGOSLAV  VIEW  NOTED 

Yugoslav  Communists,  according  to  the 
authors,  hold  the  view  that  "neither  pure 
capitalism  nor  pure  socialism  exists"  and 
that  the  "conflict  between  the  two  systems, 
at  the  level  of  states,  Is  not  fundamental." 

"Therefore."  the  report  said,  "the  Soviet 
conception  of  the  Inevitability  of  capitalist 
hostility  Is  considered  Invalid,  as.  Indeed.  Is 
the  Marxist  idea  that  capitalism  Inevitably 
breeds  war." 

The  report  noted  that  between  1950  and 
June  30,  1959,  the  United  States  granted 
Yugoslavia  $1,157,600,000  in  economic  aid 
and  $724  million   In  military  aid. 

The  authors'  reference  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  Yugoslavia  was  printed 
before  the  recent  disclosure  o'  that  country's 
economic  troubles  and  President  Tito's 
statement  that  "onions  have  now  become 
dearer  than  gold." 

The  authors  also  reviewed  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  post-World  War  II  relations 
between  Marshal  Tito  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  noted  th  opposi- 
tion to  communism  by  Milovan  DJilas.  a 
former  close  associate  of  President  Tito.  M. 
Djr.as  recently  received  a  5-year  prison 
sentence  on  a  charge  of  having  divulged 
state  secrets  In  his  new  book.  "Conversa- 
tions With  Stalin."  In  addition,  he  was 
ordered  to  serve  3  years  and  P  months  of 
an  unexpired  sentence. 

EARLIER   TROUBLES    CITED 

In  their  report.  Professors  Hoffman  and 
Neal  told  of  M.  DJilas'  troubles  with  the  T:to 
government  over  an  earlier  bo<;k  "The  New 
Class."    Of  that  volume,' the  authors  wrote; 


"Its  central  theme  Is  that  ruling  Commu- 
nist groups  are  simply  a  new  class  of  owners, 
historically  no  different  from  previous  own- 
ing classes  except  that  since  they  can  subject 
others  to  their  will  completely,  their  monop- 
oly of  ownership  is  complete." 

At  a  news  conference  last  week  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  "Yugoslavia  and  the  New 
Communism."  Professor  Neal  was  a.'^ked  to 
comment  on  recent  indications  of  friendlier 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia. 

He  suggested  that  because  of  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  "the  portents  favor  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Soviet  Union  moving  closer 
together  "  He  added,  however,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  closer  relationship  would  aflect 
Yugoslavia's  "nonbloc  Independence." 

Professor  Neal  also  was  asked  why  the  Tito 
g'jvernment  dltl  not  permit  M.  DJilas  to 
travel  abroad.  He  replied  that  he  thought 
It  was  a  mistake  for  that  eovernment  not 
to  permit  such  travel.  But  he  added: 
"Remember,  you  are  dealing  with  an  East- 
ern   Europe.m    Communist    country" 

At  tills  point.  August  Heckscher.  director 
of  the  fund,  who  presided  at  the  news  con- 
ference, interjected  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States,  too.  had  been  known 
to  rcfu.«e  some  of  Its  citizens  permission  to 
travel  abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RE^or.D  at  this  point  two  articles 
published  in  the  Wa.=hington  Post,  writ- 
ten by  Mr,  Robert  H.  Estabrook.  One 
article  was  published  on  May  10.  1962, 
and  the  other  May  15,  1962. 

Each  of  these  articles  makes  but  one 
point;  that  the  express  purpose  of  our 
aid  has  been  in  part  achieved;  namely, 
promoting  a  degree  of  independence  and 
the  fostering  of  nationalism  in  these 
countries,  particularly  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  10.   1962] 

Yugoslav  Desires  Economic  Facts 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

Belgrade.— When  President  Josip  Broz  Tito 
spoke  candidly  last  Sunday  about  Yugo- 
slavia's economic  difficulties,  he  In  effect  ap- 
pealed to  the  Communist  conscience  to  lead 
the  people  back  to  the  proper  path.  If  this 
did  not  work,  he  warned,  there  would  be 
other  means.  How  far  is  Tito  prepared  to 
relmpose  regimentation  on  a  country  that 
has  been  unabashedly  enjoying  a  rapidly 
rising  standard  of  living? 

With  the  help  of  massive  foreign  loans 
Yugoslavia  reached  an  economic  growth  rate 
of  nearly  12  percent  annually  after  1955. 
Much  went  Into  Industrial  expansion,  but 
there  also  were  higher  wages  and  more  con- 
sumer goods.  Per  capita  Income  Is  about 
$380.  But  last  year  a  projected  13-percent 
Increase  In  exports  somehow  became  a  2-per- 
cent decline,  partly  because  of  drought  and 
the  effects  of  currency  reform  In  desubsldlz- 
Ing  uneconomic  production.  Yugoslavia  has 
a  foreign  debt  of  over  $800  million.  She 
fears  possible  discrimination  by  the  Common 
Market  against  meat,  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials  which  produce  most 
of  her  foreign  exchange. 

Recently  Yugoslavs  have  been  on  a  spend- 
ing spree.  Worker  councils  have  divided 
profits  Instead  of  reinvesting  them.  Before 
the  ban  on  automobile  imports  took  effect 
some  2.000  new  cars  caused  Jams  at  the  bor- 
der. A  sort  of  amiable  anarchy  has  prevailed, 
anachronistic  in  capitalist  countries  and  In- 
con^rous  in  a  Communist  society.  The  taste 
of  sweetness   has   lured  a  still   largely   un- 


developed and  tmdertralxied  oountry  to  Ilva 
beyond  its  means. 

So  far  the  crackdown  has  amounted  only 
to  self-criticism,  a  wage  freeze  and  Western 
style  austerity,  but  It  could  become  more. 
Decentralization  is  the  byword  in  a  Federal 
structure  that  seeks  to  weld  a  nation  of  18 "'^ 
million  from  5  major  Balkan  ethnic  groups, 
and  the  Government  is  reluctant  to  give  the 
appearance  of  more  centralism.  Attempts 
will  be  made  through  local  Communist  Par- 
tiei,  to  induce  worker  council  decisions  more 
In  con'ormity  with  national  economic 
objectives. 

M;irshal  Tito  remains  Indubitably  popular 
He  is  a   public  hero  who  led  the  resistance 
whereby    Yugoslavia    liberated    herself    from 
tlie  Nazis.    He  also  is  a  thoroughgoine  Marx- 
ist—'purer,  he  tliiijks  than  those  in  Moscow 
He   is  somewhat   in   the   position   of   M.irtln 
Luther  hoping  in  his  heart  to  make  up  with 
tlie   peopie.    but  on   his   cwn    ternis.     Yugo- 
slavia   faces  K.i6t   politically    but    West   eco- 
nomically     Experienced    observers    think    it 
unlikely    that    any   Tito   wish   to   rejoin    the 
Communist    bloc    as    an    Independent    will 
divert   the   country   from    Its   middle    course 
unless  trade   opportunities  in   the   Weet   di- 
minish.    They  aii-o  think  new  terror  unlikely. 
As  with  other  true  believers.  Tito  cannot 
tolerate  heresy  from  tlie  inner  circle;  that  Is 
as  good  an  explanation  as  any  of  the  embar- 
rassing case  of   Milovan  DJilas   with   which 
everyone  is  familiar  although  not  a  word  has 
been    printed    here.     Civil    liberties    in    the 
Western  sense  are  rudimentary.     There  Is  no 
freedom  to  criticize  the  regime,  and  the  press 
reflects    governmental    wishes.     Fear    of    tlie 
secret  police  remains,  but  there  are  no  mass 
abuses  as  in  the  past.     Western  publications 
and  broadcasts  are  received  unhindered.     In 
bustling   Belgrade,    where    the    tasteful    new 
airport  vies  with  garish  Communist  mono- 
liths,   life    is    vigorous    without    the    deadly 
dullness  of  the  satellites. 

There  are  even  private  enterprise  overtones, 
especially  among  cab  drivers.  Newspapers 
and  Radio  Belgrade  carry  paid  advertising 
from  individuals  or  Arms.  Each  enterprise 
is  expected  to  make  a  profit  and  manage  Its 
funds.  Those  with  up  to  five  employees  may 
remain  private.  Nominally  there  Is  no  coer- 
cion. Although  the  Government  would  like 
to  increase  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings 
for  efficiency,  forced  collectivization  has  long 
since   been   abandoned. 

But  the  Communist  Party  remains  the  di- 
recting force.  Despite  some  outmoded  theo- 
ries and  a  practical  showing  that  the  public 
Is  more  interested  In  perquisites  than  Ideol- 
ogy, this  is  a  Communist  society  with  in- 
novations The  worker  councils,  however, 
hold  the  seeds  of  new  political  Institutions 
with  growing  public  participation  In  local 
decisions.  It  is  possible  that  within  this 
context  more  liberties  may  develop. 

One  g^eat  question  Is  whether  this  system, 
with  its  inefficiencies,  can  bring  a  Western 
standard  of  living  or  whether  the  gap  will 
Increase.  Yugo.slavia  could  do  more  to  spe- 
cialize and  to  develop  tourism,  but  much 
depends  upon  Western  understanding  of 
her  delicate  position.  Her  proud,  dignified 
and  Uuly  friendly  people  deserve  that. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  May   15.   1962] 
Has  Aid  to  Tito  Met  US    Aim? 

(By  Robert  H  Estabrook l 
London — Back  in  a  world  of  concerns 
about  Laos  and  Britain's  Common  Market 
negotiations,  economic  worries  encountered 
InVuposlavla  seem  a  bit  remote.  They  are 
nonetheless  Important,  for  they  bear  ufxin 
Yu^oflavla's  orientation  as  well  as  upon 
whether  she  will  retain  some  of  the  economic 
liberalism  that  has  blossomed  within  the 
decentralized  structure.  Since  1950  the 
United  States  has  advanced  more  than  $1.5 
billion  in  economic  help,  much  of  it  recently 
in   development   loans.     After   the   Yugoslav 
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break  with  Stalin  substantial  military  aid 
was  supplied.    Has  it  been  worth  while? 

Not  it  the  United  States  expected  thereby 
to  acquire  an  ally.  Whatever  the  popular 
attraction  to  the  fruits  of  private  enterprise, 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  remains  the 
country's  directing  force.  President  Tito 
regards  himself  as  an  Interpreter  of  Marx. 
Although  Yugoslavia  is  not  technically  part 
of  the  Communist  bloc,  on  most  big  ques- 
tions Tito  sides  with  or  apologizes  for  the 
Soviet  position.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
Western  interest  was  to  see  the  less  objec- 
tionable brand  of  communism  succeed  rela- 
tively more  than  the  Soviet  variety.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  Yugoslav  brand  is  prefer- 
able to  an  alternative  to  Marxism  in  the 
new  neutral  countries  of  which  the  Belgrade 
Government  is  so  solicitous. 

Tito's  failure  to  condemn  the  Soviet  breach 
of  the  nuclear  test  moratorium  at  the  Bel- 
grade conference  last  September  caused  a 
crisis  with  the  West.  Tito's  rationalization 
of  the  Soviet  tests  was  taken  by  Americans 
as  almost  a  personal  affront,  and  the  ensuing 
bitterness  caused  some  salutary  reexamina- 
tions. Now  the  consensus  among  Western 
diplomats  Is  that  anything  else  would  have 
been  out  of  character  from  an  aging  prophet. 

Still,  Tito's  Marxism  is  antl-Stalinlst. 
There  is  something  to  the  quip  about 
Khrushchev  becoming  a  Tltolst.  Only  be- 
cause the  Soviet  hierarchy  now  appears  to 
accept  Yugoslavia's  Independent  position  are 
better  relations  possible.  Recently  Soviet 
Pareign  Minister  Gromyko  paid  a  visit  to 
Belgrade  and  professed  more  understanding 
of  Yugoslav  views.  Better  relations  could 
mean  increased  philosophical  allnement  as 
well  as  more  trade,  but  no  one  expects  Yugo- 
slavia again  to  become  a  satellite.  Her  re- 
lations with  Communist  neighbors  are 
hardly  convivial — particularly  with  Stalinist 
Albania. 

Yugoslav  "impressions"  after  the  Gromyko 
visit  are  interesting.  One  high  official  con- 
tends that  the  building  of  the  wall  repre- 
sented Khrushchev's  acknowledgment  that 
he  cannot  absorb  West  Berlin.  The  Russians 
want  a  Berlin  settlement,  this  official  feels, 
but  not  until  forthcoming  nuclear  tests  are 
out  of  the  way.  He  also  found  Interest  In  a 
test  ban  after  the  Soviet  series,  with  some 
adaptation  of  the  neutral  plan  whereby 
eminent  scientists  would  conduct  necessary 
verification.  He  believes  that  there  will  be 
little  substantive  movement  on  disarmament. 
however,  until  China  has  nuclear  weapons; 
this  could  force  Soviet  and  Western  positions 
closer  together. 

Apart  from  Ideology.  Yugoslavia's  economy 
Is  linked  to  the  West.  Less  than  30  percent 
of  her  trade  is  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
Help  from  the  West  succored  Yugoslavia  in 
1950  when  she  faced  near  starvation.  Since 
then  trade  with  the  West  has  flourished,  and 
thoughtful  officials  would  like  even  more 
ties.  One  American  export,  the  supermarket, 
has  taken  hold  in  a  way  to  gladden  a  grocery 
chain's  heart.  Introduced  at  the  Zagreb 
fair  in  1957,  self-service  marlcets  account  for 
two-thirds  of  the  food  distribution. 

This  economic  link  gives  the  West  a  useful 
lever,  although  lack  of  understanding  by  the 
Common  Market  or  the  United  States  could 
compel  Yugoslavia  to  look  East.  Because 
of  overspending,  the  economy  Is  in  a  delicate 
situation,  and  there  is  concern  about  how 
Draconian  the  crackdown  will  be.  Up  to  now 
Tito  has  not  employed  repressive  measures. 
Yugloslavla's  Federal  system — there  is  a  sort 
of  domestic  aid  program  to  depressed 
Macedonia  and  Montenegro — make  it  un- 
likely that  decentralization  will  he  altogether 
rever«;ed. 

In.'!ofar  as  It  has  helped  protect  Yugoslav 
Independence,  develop  the  economy,  and 
forge  trade  bonds,  American  aid  has  paid  off. 
There  are  definite  llmlU  to  how  far  the  ties 
can  go  But  the  system  is  certainly  less 
harsh  and  more  elastic  than  in  other  Com- 


munist countries,  and  a  pragmatic  new  gen- 
eration Is  emerging  with  less  revolutionary 
fervor.  Tito  has  said  that  there  are  differ- 
ing roads  to  communism.  If  and  when 
Yugoslavia  arrives,  the  destination  may  be 
something  quite  different  from  the  original 
objective. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  written  by  David  L.  Larson,  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University. 
The  letter  is  entitled  "Aid  to  Yugoslavia 
Upheld." 

I  might  add  that  Dean  Larson  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  extremely  able  man  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy.  Of  course,  as 
the  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Di- 
plomacy he  is  known  not  only  here  but 
also  throughout  the  world  as  a  very  com- 
petent student  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Aid   to   Yugoslavia   Upheld — Our   Help   Bk- 

I  lEVEa     To      II.WE     LWAULLD     HER     TO      RESIST 

-Soviet  Pre.'sire 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Tlie  recent  articles  about  Yugoslavia  in 
your  pnper  (April  10.  20  and  21)  may  he  in- 
dicative of  S(!veral  things:  the  Sino-Soviet 
ideological  split,  the  failure  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Systen:  in  Yugoslavia,  tiie  controversy 
over  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Albanian  quarrel  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  suppre.iiji.Dn  of  Milovan 
Djilas  and  his  new  boolc. 

These  and  many  other  factors  in;iy  be  in- 
volved in  th'j  growing  rapprochement  te- 
tween  Belgrace  and  Moscow.  However,  tliese 
are  probably  only  related  aspects  of  a  more 
basic  problem:  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC) . 

The  essencf  of  Tito's  Ideology  seems  to  be 
pragmatic  mf.terialisms.  or  economic  devel- 
opment by  a)iy  means.  Economic  develop- 
ment is  and  has  been  the  main  precept  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  next  to 
the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  its  own 
power,  which  of  course  is  dependent  on  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength. 

Trade  and  foreign  econrimic  a.'-.si. •stance  are 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
places  Yugoslavia  in  a  difficult  economic  and 
political  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
resounding  success  of  the  EEC  with  Greece, 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  about  to  become  as- 
sociate or  full  members.  On  the  other  is 
Comecon  in  Eastern  Europe  with  increasing 
economic  consolidation  and  development. 

BmWEEN    EAST    AND    WEST 

About  50  percent  of  all  Yugoslav  trade  is 
with  the  West .  about  25  percent  with  the  East 
and  the  balance  with  Africa,  India  and  the 
"uncommitted"  countries  As  a  result, 
Yugoslavia  is  somewhat  isolated  and  stands 
somewhere  between  East  and  West 

Were  Yugoslavia  to  Join  the  EEC.  she 
would  eventually  become  integrated  into  the 
West  and  losu  some  of  her  proud  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  action.  If  Yugoslavia 
turns  to  the  East  for  greater  economic  sup- 
port, she  can  ijxtend  some  ideological  support 
to  Moscow  ag.vinst  Peiping  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
and  hopefully  retain  a  larger  degree  of  sov- 
ereignty and  i  idepeiidence 

However,  it  would  seem  that  Tlto'3  politi- 
cal concessions  are  secondary  to  the  economic 
considerations  of  growth  and  trade  In  1961 
Yugoslavia's  rate  of  growth  was  about  7  per- 
cent of  gross  aational  product  and  her  bal- 
ance of  payments  resulted  in  n  minus  2  per- 
cent, or  an  e::cess  of  in. ports  ov-t  txports. 


This  represented  a  drop  of  about  8  and  15 
percent  respectively  from  the  proposed 
norms. 

Tito  and  his  economic  advisers  apparently 
attributed  tlie  reduced  rate  of  growth  to  de- 
centralization (the  Times,  April  20)  and  the 
unfavorable  bahmce  of  trade  to  the  exclusive 
nature  of  the  EEC  (the  Times,  Feb.  12). 
The  net  effect  of  this  reasoning  is  a  return 
to  centralized  economic  responsibility  and 
closer  trade  relations  witli  the  U.S.S.R. 

BA.'lIS    or    POLICY 

Neither  of  these  developments  Is  in  the 
natioruU  interest  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  largely  biused  its  foreign  policy  toward 
Yugoslavia  on  the  liberalizatiun  of  Internal 
affairs  and  the  development  of  closer  relations 
with  the  West. 

Recent  conversations  with  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Ooverrunent  and  the  EEC  (Com- 
mm  Mirkel)  clearly  indicate  that  they  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  current  position  of 
Yugoslavia  and  have  made  no  concerted  effort 
to  resolve  the  problem.  Yugo.slavia  may  be 
moving  closer  to  the  USSR,  in  order  to 
obt.aln  more  economic  aid  and  trade  conces- 
sions from  the  West,  but  this  does  not  ex- 
cu.se  the  lack  of  a  viable  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  or  the  EEC. 

Yugoslavia  is  presently  a  Communist  coun- 
try. However,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
strategic  countries  In  the  world  from  a  poli- 
tical and  geographic  point  of  view.  Tlie 
U.S.  policy  of  extending  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  over 
the  past  dozen  years  has  been  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  countries.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  the.-^e  efforts  were  ion  through 
lack  of  understanding  or  neglect. 

David  L.  LARso^f. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  also,  the  statement 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  5,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by    the    Honorable    De'.n    Rusk, 

Secretary    or    State.    Before    the    Select 

CoMMm-EE  on  Export  Control.  House  or 

Representatives.  February  5,    1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 

to  dl.scusfi  further  with  you  our  policies  and 

problems    In    the    field    of    export    controls. 

In  yr.ur  letter  of  January  10.  Mr.  Chairman, 

you  raised  two  important  general  questions. 

Several  additional  points  were  raised  by  the 

committee    staff.      I    would    like    to    discuss 

now    those    basic    questions    raised    In    your 

letter,  and  I  am   prepared   at  your   pleasure 

to  respond  to  the  questions  provided  by  the 

committee  staff. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  your 
question  on  the  status  of  our  relations  with 
Yugoslavia:  Last  October,  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  indicated  that  our  policy  is  similar 
to  that  t-oward  trade  with  anv  friendly  Euro- 
pean or  neutralist  country,  and  that  Yugo- 
slav reque.'ts  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  are  considered  on  their  merits, 
I  also  Indicated  that  the  developments  with- 
in that  country  which  are  encouraged  and 
facilitated  by  our  policy  are  definitely  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  The  facts  continue  to  bear  out  the 
usefulness  of   that   policy. 

The  decision,  taken  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  to  provide  assistance  and  support  to 
Yugoslavia,  an  avowedly  Communi.'t  coun- 
try which  had  broken  away  from  the  Soviet 
bloc,  was  imaginative  and  courageous.  At 
that  time  it  was  recognized  that  this  deci- 
sion involved  the  risk  that  our  assistance 
would  ultimately  strengthen  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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In  the  event  Yugoslavia,  by  desire  or  neces- 
sity, returned  to  the  bloc.  It  was  also  appar- 
ent, however,  that  this  decision  provided  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  peaceful 
evolutionary  changes  could  occur  in  Com- 
munist countries;  whether  a  Communist 
country  could  break  away  from  Moscow's 
domination  and  establish  its  Independence; 
and  whether  the  West  could  establish  rela- 
tions with  such  a  country  more  fruitful  than 
iho.se  limited  relations  *'e  had  come  to  ex- 
pect with  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  results  of  our  policy,  based  on  that  de- 
cision and  carried  out  over  a  decade,  have 
more  than  met  our  expe<  tations. 

Tlie  independence  of  Yugijslavia  has  been 
firmly  established  Yugoslav  support  was 
wiihcirawn  from  the  civil  war  in  Greece  The 
Trieste  question  was  rtsolved  Border  and 
minority  Issues  with  Austria  were  shelved 
Albania  was  geographicully  isolated  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  thus  permitting  its  viltlmale  de- 
fiance of  Moscow.  And  finally,  during  the 
en.sulng  decade  the  Yugoslavs  developed  a 
politico-economic  sysiem  which  differs 
niarltedly  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Yugoslavia  remains  the  outstanding  example 
of  successful  defiance  b;-  a  Communist  coun- 
try of  Soviet  imperialism.  It  has  shown  the 
world  that  escape  from  the  Soviet  system  is 
possible,  and  that  development  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  West  produces  results 
superior  to  those  possible  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Soviet  Union 

These  developments  have  resulted  in  clos- 
er and  more  constructive  relations  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  West  These  develop- 
ments have  also  become  institutionalized  in 
Yugoslavia  and  would  be  difficult  to  reverse 
We  can  confidently  expect  continuing  benefit 
to  the  West  from  Yugo.ilavla's  position  We 
can  al.so  expect  this  important  area  in  the 
Balicans  to  continue  to  be  denied  to  the  S<j- 
vlPt  Union,  If  our  iK)!lcy  continues  to 
acicnowledgp  support,  s  nd  reFpect  the  Inde- 
pendence the  Yugoslavs  are  determined  to 
maintain. 

In  explaining  our  policy  toward  Yugoslavia 
we  are  frequently  asked  questions  that  re- 
veal a  concern  about  its  basic  relationship 
to  the  United  States.  V.'e  are  reminded  that 
Yugoslavia  Is  not  an  ally  desplt^e  US  aid. 
We  are  asked  whether  Yugoslavia  is  truly  a 
friendly  country  And  *e  are  reminded  that 
Yugoslavia  is.  after  all,  still  a  Communist 
country  To  this  I  would  say  that  we  would 
make  a  mistake  if  we  w»  re  to  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  those  things  which  our  policy  is  not 
designed  to  achieve,  anc,  which  we  have  never 
contemplated  it  wovild  achieve.  Our  trade 
and  aid  policies  are  rot  designed  to  pur- 
rha.se  friendship  or  to  purchase  allies  The 
Yugoslav  Government  remains  Communist, 
It  frequently  holds  positions  on  interna- 
tional issues  with  wh;ch  we  cannot  agree 
Nevertheless  our  rela  Ions  are  productive 
and  have  expanded  gr?atly  since  1948  as  a 
result  of  our  policy  .^nd  Yugoslavia's  re- 
sponse to  our  policy.  Trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia has  Increased  Cultural  and  other 
contacts  have  increiued  Our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Yugoslavia  are  friendly  and 
frank. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  cooperated 
in  making  our  assis;ance  effective.  The 
Yugoslavs  have  showi.  good  faith  in  their 
commitments  to  us.  a  id  have  made  It  fx)s- 
Fiiy.e  for  us  to  accord  Yugoslavia,  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade  the  same  treatment 
accorded  Western  European  countries.  We 
have  continued  to  e.aluate  carefully  and 
critically  all  Information  from  whatever 
source  in  assessing  Yu  joslavia's  actions  since 
1948  In  this  connect  fm.  section  143  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  cf  1954.  which  was  re- 
tained in  the  Foreign  /Assistance  Act  of  1961 
requires  the  President  in  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  Ttigoslavla  tc  continuously  assure 
lamself.  In  the  words  of  the  act,  "that  Yug(j- 
slnvia  continues  to  mvlntaln  its  independ- 
ence, and   •    •    •  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  par- 


ticipating in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist   conquest   of   the   world." 

We  have  established  no  Information  which 
would  In  any  way  cast  doubt  on  Yugoslavia's 
independence  or  which  would  suggest  Yugo- 
slav participation  in  such  International 
Communist  programs.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  aware  tliat  Yugoslavia  not  only  competes 
In  a  real  sense  with  the  Soviet  bloc  In  com- 
mercial and  cultural  activity  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  but  also  serves 
as  an  example  of  the  dangers  that  are  in- 
herent in  close  association  with,  or  overde- 
pendence  on,  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  have  encouraged  a  situation  in  which 
Yugoslavia  has  preferred  to  strengthen  its 
ties  with  the  West  and  weaken  them  with 
the  East.  Less  than  30  percent  of  its  trade  is 
with  the  S<jvlet  bloc.  Its  .'^otirces  of  capital 
raw  materials,  training,  equipment,  spare 
parts  and  even  military  Fupplies  are  largely 
in  the  West  We  know  that  this  is  desirable, 
and  that  It  has  produced  tangible  benefits  for 
this  country  The  alternative  which  is  some- 
times urged  is  to  treat  Yugoslavia  in  our 
trade  and  other  policies  as  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  Such  an  alternative  would  be 
sterile  and  defensive,  without  the  promise 
of  real  gam  We  believe  the  question  an- 
swers itself  as  to  whether  we  would  prefer 
that  tlie  Yvigoslavs  fall  back  into  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  bloc  and  thtis  reorient  their 
country  toward  the  Ea.«^t  We  are  convinced 
that  the  present  policy,  supported  by  three 
adminii^trations  and  fully  tested  by  time  and 
events,  is  effective  and  in  the  interests  of 
this  country 

By  describing  as  fully  as  I  have  the  general 
Considerations  underlying  our  policy  toward 
Yugaslavla.  I  do  not  mean  Ui  ignore  a  more 
specific  que.stion  which  the  committee  has 
raised  concerning  export^s  to  that  country 
If  I  may  characterize  the  concern  of  the 
committee  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  that  im- 
portant equipment  or  materials  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  Yugoslavia  may  be 
either  diverted  tfj  Cuban  or  Soviet  bloc 
destinations  or  reexported  to  such  destina- 
tions after  delivery  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  question  of  possible  diversions,  trans- 
.shlpments  or  reexports  of  US  commodities 
is  not  limited  to  Yugoslavia.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  devotes  great  effort  in 
its  operations  to  minimizing  the  possibility 
of  such  transactions  involving  any  country 
While  that  Department  is  better  able  to 
provide  you  with  information  in  this  com- 
plex area  than  I  am.  and  while  It  has.  I 
know,  already  provided  the  committee  with 
a  great  deal  of  information.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment 
on  this  subject  as  it  relates  to  trade  with 
Yugoslavia  particularly. 

I  understand  the  committee  has  expressed 
concern  at  the  matter  of  Jet  aircraft  sales 
to  Yueoslavia.  which  I  discussed  briefly 
at  the  time  of  my  previous  appearance  be- 
fore this  committee.  We  have  asked  our 
Embassv  to  confirm  with  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment the  arrival  of  all  the  jet  aircraft 
purchased  in  this  country  by  the  Yugoslav 
Government  As  I  indicated  in  my  previous 
testimony,  these  sales,  made  since  1959. 
have  comprised  in  all  78  F86-E  fighters.  70 
TV- 2  Jet  trainers  and  130  F86-D  all-weather 
fighters  The  Yugoslav  Government  on  Jan- 
uary 27  officially  confirmed  that  these  air- 
craft are  all  within  Yugoslavia.  While  we 
have  obtained  this  specific  assurance  from 
the  Yugoslav  Government  m  response  to 
the  committees  interest  in  this  case.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  contractual  obli- 
gations originally  entered  into  between  the 
Yugoslav  and  the  United  States  Government 
provide  a  guarantee  against  reexport,  as  do 
all  such  sales  contracts  arranged  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense 

I  think  we  muft  lecognvix  frankly  tliat 
some  people  have  questioned  whether  the 
as^suranccs  of  the  Communist  government  in 
Yugoslavia  can  be  trusted.     We  consider  that 


the  matter  of  governmental  assurances  In 
undertakings  with  the  Yugoslav  Government 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  nature 
of  such  problems  with  other  non-Soviet - 
bloc  countries.  These  agreements  cannot  be 
policed  at  all  times,  but  the  extent  to  which 
individual  agreements  are  carried  out  does 
generally  become  known.  The  touchstone 
in  international  relations  among  non-Soviet- 
bloc  nations  must  be  the  confidence  which 
one  eoverrjment  is  able  to  place  in  the  com- 
mitments of  another  government,  and  the 
degree  of  confidence  will  depend  on  the  pre- 
vious record  cf  performance  of  the  country 
concerned.  Our  assessment  of  the  record  is 
in  every  case  b.ised  on  all  our  information 
from  the  many  sources  available  to  this 
Government  I  can  state  frankly  that  the 
Yugoslav  record  witli  regard  to  its  commit- 
ments to  this  Government  has  been  good. 

We  have  discovered  only  one  irregularity 
in  the  handling  by  Yugoslavia  of  goods  of 
US  origin  This  case,  involving  borax 
shipped  in  1957,  was  brought  promptly  to 
the  attention  ol  the  Yugoslav  Government, 
which  cooperated  in  stopping  the  transship- 
ment then  in  progress  We  have  the  cate- 
goric written  assurance  of  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment that  transshipment  of  US  origin 
goods  will  not  take  place,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  of  any  irregularity  since  the  one 
case  of  record  in  1957  We  continue  to  give 
these  matters  tlie  attention  demanded  by  our 
responsibilities  in  this  field,  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  ascertain,  through  our  own  in- 
dependent channels,  that  our  interests  are 
safeguarded  We  have  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  which  would  indicate  that  our  con- 
fidence in  the  Yugoslav  commitments  mletit 
be  misplaced 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  since  I  last  ap- 
peared before  you.  we  have  reviewed  witti 
the  President  our  policy  toward  Yugoslavia 
m  the  light  of  all  recent  developments  and 
information,  including  that  discussed  previ- 
ously with  this  committee.  We  have  satis- 
fled  ourselves.  Mr  Chairman,  that  our  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  cf^ntlnues  to  serve  our 
national  interest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
testimony  is  very  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussion, since  it  points  out  what  hap- 
pened in  terms  of  economic  aid  and  trade 
with  the  Yugoslav  Government  and  the 
Yugoslav  economy.  The  SecretaiT  dis- 
cu.sses  very  frankly  some  of  the  political 
and  economic  problems  of  this  country 
and  Government.  He  does  not  try  to 
gloss  over  the  problems.  He  arrives  at  a 
judgment  that  it  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  continue  this  activity. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi'; 
point  materia]  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  headed 
•Yugoslavia."  This  material  does  not 
offer  much  new  information,  but  it  is  a 
concise  review  of  our  policy  with  Yueo- 
slavia. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  is  not  a  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  has  not  been  since  1948  when  it  broke 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  its  refusal  to 
accept  interference  in  its  internal  affairs 
Since  that  time  it  has.  with  help  from  the 
West,  including  substantial  help  from  the 
United  States,  steadfastly  -eslsted  efforts  of 
the  USSR  through  various  blandishments 
and  pressures  to  reassert  Its  control  over 
Yugoslavia  Yugcwlavia's  defiance  of  the 
U.S.8R  has  had  profound  effect*  on  the 
political  and  ideoK^ical  unity  of  the  in- 
ternational    commxinJsm     movement       The 
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raverberatlona  of  TugosUvla's  aanrtion  of 
na.Uonai  IndepeiMience  are  oontinuing  at  the 
present  time. 

n^.  policy  toward  Tugoelavia  has  sought 
to  offer  TugoalaTla  an  alternative  to  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  bloc  and  to  malce  tt 
possible  for  Yiigoslavia  to  establish  Its  Inde- 
pendence firmly  and  Irrevocably.  It  haa 
sought  to  Int^irate  Yugoslavia  with  the 
world  economy  and  to  reestablish  Its  ciil- 
tural  ties  with  the  West. 

The  success  ot  this  policy  Is  measured  by 
Its  results.  Yugoslavia's  Independence  has 
been  firmly  established.  Freed  from  Soviet 
dogma,  the  Yugoslav  system,  while  It  re- 
mains basically  Communist,  has  evolved  In 
the  direction  of  liberalization  and  decentral- 
ization. More  Importantly,  it  has  developed 
Institutions  which  are  more  compatible  with 
Western  than  Soviet  concepts.  The  result 
Is  that  Yugoslavia  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  Soviet  satellite  it  was  13  years  ago. 
There  have  been  other  benefits  of  this  policy. 
Tito  withdrew  his  support  for  the  civil  war 
In  Greece.  The  Trieste  question  was  re- 
solved. Albania  was  geographically  isolated 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  permitting  its  present 
defiance  of  Moscow.  Austrian-Yugoslav  dif- 
ferences over  minorities  and  border  issues 
have  been  submerged  In  the  interest  of  more 
cordial  relations.  Pinally,  Yugoslavia  now 
haa  good  relations  and  prosperous  economic 
ties  with  Italy  and  Greece. 

That  Yugoslavia  is  Independent  of  Soviet 
control  Is  demonstrated  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. Yugoslavia  does  not  participate  In 
international  Communist  organizations  or 
meetings.  It  did  not,  for  example,  auend 
the  meeting  of  81  Communist  Parties  in 
December  1960;  it  did  not  participate  in  the 
22d  Party  Congress  of  the  CPSU.  It  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  nor  the 
Soviet-controlled  CEMA.  It  does,  on  the 
other  hand,  participate  In  a  host  of  Western- 
oriented  organizations  such  as  the  OECD, 
GATT,  IMF,  IBRD,  and  many  U.N.  subsidiary 
organisations  which  have  been  boycotted  by 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Evidence  sometimes  cited  to  support  the 
allegation  that  Yugoslavia  remains  a  part  of 
the  international  Communist  movement  in 
Yugoslavia's  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
la  International  forums.  In  fact,  Yugoslavia's 
position  on  international  questions  more 
frequently  coincides  with  the  positions  of  a 
number  of  nonallned  states  such  as  India, 
Indonesia  and  the  U.A.R.  As  is  attested  by 
the  comparative  voting  record  in  the  UJ*., 
these  countries  often  agree  on  international 
issues  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  record 
also  shows,  however,  that  Yugoslavia  does 
not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
haa  done  so  on  very  Important  irsues.  Includ- 
ing thoae  lasues  Involving  Soviet  eifforts  to 
vitiate  the  effectlveneea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  Itself.  On  each  of  these 
issues,  the  Yugoslav  position  coincided  with 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Such  support  in  International  forums,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  the  purpose  of  U.S.  policy. 
Our  policy  haa  been  to  Insure  that  Yugo- 
slavia would  not  have  to  depend  on  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yugoslavia  has  welcomed  this 
assistance  and.  significantly,  has  preferred  a 
policy  with  implications  of  a  growing  rela- 
tionship with  the  West.  Since  the  break 
with  the  bloc  more  than  70  percent  of  Yugo- 
slavia's foreign  trade  has  been  with  the  non- 
Communist  world.  The  United  States  haa 
supplied  the  Yugoslav  Air  Force  with  United 
States  equipment,  surplus  to  its  military 
needs  but  which  Is  useful  to  the  Yugoslavs. 
This  haa  created  a  situation  In  which  Yugo- 
slav needs  for  spares  and  equipment  cannot 
be  met  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  can  be  met 
by  the  West. 

This  sltiiatlon.  which  la  preferred  both  by 
the  YugOBlavs  and  this  Government,  can 
only  work  to  our  advantage  since  the  con- 
trolling posltloiM  are  held  by  Yugoslavia 
and   the  United  SUtea — not  by  the  Sovl«t 


Union.  In  this  regard,  when  the  Soviets 
sell  Mlg  fighters  to  Cuba,  for  example,  or 
tanks  to  Egypt,  thiis  creating  a  situation 
where  logistic  support  can  be  easily  fur- 
nished (or  denied)  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  not  by  tlie  West,  we  recognize  this  as 
being  favorable  to  the  Soviets.  But  if  this 
la  true,  how  can  the  Yugoslav  shift  from 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  close  as- 
sociation with  the  West,  encouraged  by  our 
policy,  be  lnt<!rpreted  as  other  than  a  bene- 
ficial result  for  the  West? 

This  analoj7  can  be  usefully  extended. 
It  will  be  readily  agreed  that  U  one  of  our 
allies  were  to  withdraw  from  NATO  and 
adopt  a  policy  of  close  relations  with  the 
Communist  world  this  would  be  considered 
a  foreign  relations  disaster.  Analogous  con- 
clusions cannot  be  avoided  as  to  the  Im- 
portance to  tne  Soviet  bloc  of  Yugoslavia's 
break  with  tlie  bloc  in  1948.  its  close  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  participated  since  that  date  In  any 
pxjllcy  or  profTam  for  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

The  example  of  Yugoslavia  In  establish- 
ing Its  Independent  position  and  the  actions 
of  the  West  to  support  that  indejiendent  po- 
sition have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Popular 
pressures  exist  within  the  Soviet  bloc  to- 
ward a  more  2;enuine  expression  of  national 
policies.  It  Is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  more  genuinely  national  policies 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  In  order  ro  Improve 
the  chance  f  )r  eventual  self-determination 
and  national  Independence  In  each  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  continue  to 
be  alert  to  manifestations  of  geniane  na- 
tional pollclei  within  the  Communist  world, 
and  to  afford  them  the  treatment  they  merit. 
Any  other  policy  would  Ignore  the  fxiesibUlty 
of  peaceful  change,  and  would  leave  only 
the  negative,  defensive,  and  defeatist  con- 
cept that  what  belongs  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
win  remain  so . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  a.sk  unani- 
mous conseat  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  15.  The 
article  relates  to  the  matter  I  discussed 
at  the  begiiining  of  my  remarks,  and 
deals  with  the  reports  of  our  Ambas- 
sadors to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  warn- 
ing on  cuts  in  aid  to  those  countries. 
Again  I  say  that  I  believe  these  Ambas- 
sadors should  be  called  home  for  further 
discussion.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  want  to  ask  them  some  ques- 
tions, becau;;e  of  the  pertinent  nature  of 
their  remarks. 

There  beiag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  15. 1962) 
U.S.   Envoys   Warn   on   Cuts   in   Red   Am — 
Cabot  in  Poland   and  Kennan   in  Yugo- 
slavia Fear  Sharp  Worsening  of  Relations 

(By  Max  PraLkel) 
Washincto:«».  June  14. — The  U.S  Ambas- 
sadors to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  have  cabled 
home  bitter  warnings  of  the  drastic  conse- 
quences of  moves  in  Congress  to  deprive 
those  Communist  nations  of  sj>eclal  aid  and 
tr.^e  benefits. 

George  F.  Kennan  has  written  from  Bel- 
grade that  committee  actions  on  Capitol  Hill 
already  amounted  to  the  greatest  windfall 
Soviet  diplomacy  could  encounter  in  this 
area. 

John  Moors  Cabot  in  Warsaw  has  predicted 
a  drastic  worsening  In  relations  with  Po- 
land. 

The  Ambassadors'  concern,  which  was 
echoed   by  Pi-esident  Kennedy   at   his   news 


conference  today,  sterna  from  related  devel- 
opments in  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  foreign  aid  bill 
that  bars  all  help  to  Oommunist  countries 
except  the  shipment  of  surplus  food.  Get- 
ting this  exception  required  a  last-minute 
effort  by  the  administration. 

And  in  the  House,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  sent  to  the  floor  a  trade  bill 
that  would  deprive  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
of  mor^t-favored-natlon  status,  that  is,  of  the 
lowest  tariffs  extended  to  any  trading  part- 
ner 

Ambassadors  Kennan  and  Cabot  both  said 
tiiat  the  withdrawals  of  benefits  would  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  pose  as  the  only 
reliable  friend  of  the  Poles  and  Yugoslavs 
and  Impose  economic  hardships  on  the  peo- 
ples of  both  countries  at  a  dlBQcult  time. 
They  also  said  the  moves  would  Jeopardize 
Western  efforts  to  encourage  liberal  forces  In 
the  two  societies  and  severely  handicap  U.S. 
diplomats  In  future  attempts  to  Influence 
thoee  governments. 

Mr.  Kennan  added  that  even  If  Congress 
reestablished  the  benefits,  the  damage  al- 
ready done  wotild  not  be  entirely  remedied 

The  administration,  in  a  highly  unusual 
step,  made  available  excerpts  from  the  am- 
bassadorial messafjes  of  the  la.'^t  week,  slight- 
ly paraphrasing  them  to  protect  cable  codes. 
Copies  of  the  dispatches  also  are  to  be  circu- 
lated on  Capitol  Hill  In  the  next  few  days 

Ambassador  Kennan  virtually  pleaded  to  be 
called  home  so  that  he  could  try  to  correct 
the  appalling  Ignorance  in  Congress  and  In 
the  American  press  about  the  situation  In 
Yugoslavia  and  US  policy  toward  President 
Tito. 

Administration  sources  said  both  he  and 
Mr  Cabot  might  be  Invited  to  bring  their 
cases  to  the  legislators. 

MA.TOR    SETBACK 

President  Kennedy  cited  the  distress  of 
these  long-experienced  diplomats  at  the  at- 
titude of  Congress. 

Both  of  them  regard  this  action  as  a  major 
setback  and  a  great  asset  to  Moscow,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  think  we  should  do  those  favors  to 
them  If  we  can  help  it." 

The  President  pleaded  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  flexible  Ln  dealings  with  Communist 
nations,  the  same  opportunity  that  he  said 
he  always  supported  for  President  Eisen- 
hower In  the  past. 

Tliere  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
Conmaunist  bloc  In  the  past  decade,  some  of 
which  should  "encourage  friends  of  freedom," 
the  President  said.  All  he  wanted,  he  added. 
was  to  keep  the  Western  World  in  the  con- 
tinuing race  between  freedom  and  totall- 
taxlanism  "and  not  to  desist  In  1962." 

One  apparent  reason  for  the  publication  of 
the  ambassadorial  messages  was  to  dissociate 
US  diplomats  from  the  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Kennan,  in  a  message  yesterday,  said 
Yugoslav  officials  had  "acted  incredulous" 
wlien  he  told  them  he  had  not  been  fore- 
warned of  the  punitive  legislation. 

finds  move  unnecessart 
Ambassador  Kennan 's  first  long  reaction 
to  the  congressional  moves  reached  the  SUte 
Department  on  Monday.  He  said  they  were 
totally  unnecessary  if  the  purpose  was  to 
reduce  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  Aid  was  already 
being  reduced  considerably  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  at  his  own  recommendation,  he 
WTote. 

The  chief  result,  he  argued,  was  that  Con- 
gress had  made  "a  signal  demonstration  of 
HI  will  to  a  people  who  up  to  now  have  been 
generally  and  Increasingly  friendly  to  us." 

The  Ambassador  said  he  agreed  that  Pres- 
ident Titos  recent  statements  and  actions 
had  been  provocative.  But  he  found  it  lit- 
tle short  of  tragic  that  Congress  had  allowed 
Itself  to  be  provoked. 

All  this  came,  he  wrote,  at  a  time  "when 
years  of  untiring  effort  by  the  devoted  peo- 
ple of  this  post  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit, 
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when  basic  forces  had  be(;un  to  move  In  our 
direction,  when  recent  demonstrations  of 
anti-Western  tendencies  were  beginning  to 
create  visible  strains  in  Yugoslav  oflflclaldom 
and  society,  and  when  continuing  restraint, 
patience,  and  subtlety  cf  approach  might 
have  led  t<->  results  of  significance,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  i  he  Yugoslav  posi- 
tion but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  devel- 
opments within  the  .Sovle:  bloc  " 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Kennn:i  added  that  he 
feared  Congre.-s  had  particularly  embarrassed 
those  Yugoslavs  involved  In  arranging  last 
montli's  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Koca  Popo- 
vic  to  the  United  States. 

Citing  disa.'-trous  weather  in  Yugoslavia 
tills  spring.  Mr  Kennan  said  that  "never  in 
recent  years  have  the  Yugoslav  people  needed 
external  support  more  urgently"  He  said 
he  expected  his  Embassy  scxm  to  feel  In 
direct  ways  the  offense  the  episode  had  given 
to  high  Yugoslav   official! . 

Mr  Cabot's  mes.sage  of  June  8  was  much 
less  extensive,  but  he  twice  predicted  an 
inevitable  and  drastic  turn  In  relations  with 
Poland. 

Congress'  action,  he  said,  "will  al.so  prob- 
ably bolster  the  position  of  those  Polish  of- 
ficials who  argue  that  ony  the  .Soviet  Union 
Is  a  reliable  friend  to  Pcland  and  a  certain 
source  of  economic  suppo-t" 

INDIA    JETS    STVniED 

President  Kennedy  received  two  other  aid 
questions  today  They  related  to  India's  de- 
sire to  purchase  Mlg  Jet  fighter  planes  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Br.t4»in's  need  of  help 
In  coping  with  Chinese  refugees  In  Hong 
Knng 

A.«.ked  whether  the  Unl  ed  States  had  made 
alternative  offers  of  military  supplies  to 
India,  the  President  indicated  a  desire  to 
keep  the  problem  In  quiet  diplomatic  chan- 
nels for  the  time  being. 

He  said  his  admintstriition  was  consider- 
ing the  problem  and  In  effect  confirmed 
consultations  on  it  with  Britain  and  other 
government*  Ambas-^ador  J.  Kenneth  GaJ- 
braith  will  return  to  New  Delhi  this  week- 
end and  report  further,  Mr.  Kennedy  added 
IQue-^tion  3  ] 

The  concern  here  is  not  only  about  a  So- 
viet military  foothold  in  India  but  also  about 
further  trouble  In  Congress  with  aid  appro- 
priations for  New  Delhi. 

On  helping  Britain  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
President  said  the  United  States  had  con- 
tributed heavily  toward  food  purchases  and 
would  con.slder  any  other  requests  The 
British  have  said  that,  aoove  all.  the  British 
needed  help  toward  hospital  and  school  con- 
struction and  less  tariff  discrimination  so 
that  Hong  Kong  could  cevelop  the  industry 
needed  to  support  newccmers  from  Commu- 
nist China      IQuestionlSl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  published  in  th?  New  York  Times 
of  June  13.  dealing  with  the  tariff  bill 
which  is  now  being  processed  in  the  other 
body,  which  would  deny  most-favored- 
nafion  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tariff  Bill  Aims  Blow  at  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia- A.SKS  Pre.side;^t  To  Plt  End  to 
M-^ist-Favored-Nation     Statx'S     for     Two 

Countries 

(By  Felix  Belair.  Jr.) 
Wa.shington,  June  12 —White  House 
sources  acknowledged  today  that  a  little- 
noticed  provision  of  the  trade  expansion  bill 
"has  Just  about  tied  th<;  President's  hands" 
in  trying  to  promote  Pohsh  and  Yugoslav  in- 
dependence from  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  obscure  mandate  directed  the  Presi- 
dent, "as  soon  as  practicable,"  to  end  the 
"most-favored-natlon"  treatment  for  both 
Communist  countries. 

A  report  on  the  bill  today  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  names  the  two 
countries  and  says  they  are  to  be  treated 
under  the  bill  the  same  as  Cuba  and  other 
members  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  bloc. 

objection  unavailing 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have  enjoyed  fav- 
ored treatment  under  the  existing  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  The  act  provides  that 
such  preferential  tariff  treatment  must  be 
denied  to  countries  dominated  by  "interna- 
tional communism  " 

Over  strenucius  Whit-e  House  objection  the 
House  group  struck  out  a  provision  by  which 
three  successive  Presidents,  by  finding  that 
neither  was  under  Moscow's  control,  had 
ruled  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  eligible  for  the 
lowest  tariff  rates  accorded  any  trading 
nation 

A  witness  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  denounced  the  Senate's  action 
last  week  in  banning  aid  to  all  Communist 
countries  except  for  surplus  farm  products 
If  allowed  to  stand,  he  warned,  the  ban  would 
"hamstring"  the  President  In  fighting  the 
"cold  war"  and  trying  to  bring  about  changes 
In  Eastern  Europe 

Meanwhile,  in  a  special  message  today,  the 
President  asked  Congress  to  approve  an 
American  contribution  of  f2.800.000  for  com- 
pleting a  children's  hospital  in  Krakow. 
Poland. 

testifies    at    he«ring 

J<jhn  r.p-h.irds'  n,  Jr  liead  of  Ri'.d.o  Free 
Europe  was  the  witness  .it  the  session  of  t!ie 
Foreign  Affairs  group  He  warned  that  the 
contribution  could  not  be  made  if  the  aid 
ban  Was  enacted. 

The  adminl.stration  hopes  to  have  the  ban 
eliminated  when  the  aid  bill  goes  to  Senate- 
House  conference  negotiations 

The  way  the  bill  now  reads,  no  country 
with  a  Communist  form  of  government 
could  qualify   for  favored   treatment 

Some  trade  authorities  contend  that  the 
effect  of  the  limitation  will  be  more  psycho- 
logical than  real.  But  the  consensus  Is  that 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senate's  ban  last 
week  on  all  but  surplus  commodity  aid  to 
the  two  countries  and  the  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Control  Act,  the  result 
may  be  to  nullify  the  President's  "fragmen- 
tation" policy. 

The  objective  of  this  policy,  pursued  by 
Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman.  Dwight  D 
Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  has  been  to  help 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  through  trade  and 
aid.  to  maintain  some  freedom  of  maneuver 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  to  pursue  the  policy  now  while  de- 
nied the  tools  for  carrying  It  out  is  what 
concerns  oflRclals  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House. 

It  required  a  major  effort  by  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leadership  last  week  to 
reverse  a  blanket  denial  of  aid  to  any  coun- 
tries having  a  Communist  form  of  govern- 
ment or  following  Marxist   principles. 

The  upshot  of  the  reversal  was  to  say  that 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  could  receive  sur- 
plus farm  products  on  a  giveaway  basis, 
but  could  not  receive  aid  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  form  of  repayable  dollar 
loans. 

WOULD    enlarge   law's    scope 

The  amendments  to  the  Export  Control 
Act  would  restrict  trade  with  the  two  Com- 
munist countries  even  more  than  a  denial 
of  favored  tariff  treatment.  They  would  en- 
large the  purpose  of  the  law,  with  the  aim 
of  curbing  those  countries'  economic  as  well 
as  military  expansion. 

The  present  control  law  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  to  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries of  anything  that  would  add  to  their 
military  potential. 


TTie  pending  amendments,  ^wnsored  by 
Representative  A  Paul  Kitchin,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina,  would  prevent  anything  of 
economic  value  from  being  sent,  according 
to  many  trade  experts 

State  Department  officials  expressed  ap- 
prehension that  tlie  combined  effect  of  the 
aid  and  trade  restrictions  might  force  the 
kind  of  economic  integration  that  the  So- 
viet  Union    could    not    achieve   on    its   own 

But  more  immediate  results  are  expected 
by  these  officials,  and  are  forecast  by  Polish 
diplomatic  sources  They  include  tlie  abro- 
gation of  last  year  s  agreement,  whereby  Po- 
land promised  to  pay  $2  million  a  year  for 
20  vears  in  compensation  for  nationall/ed 
property  of  American  citizens 

Also,  according  to  Polish  sources  there 
would  be  no  point  In  continuing  current 
negotiations  looking  to  a  $40  million  settle- 
ment with  American  holders  of  defaulted 
prewar  Polish  Government  bonds  Lack  of 
dollar  exchange  would  necessitate  both  steps, 
the  sources  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
thi.s  denial  is  commented  upon  by  writ- 
ers Arthur  J.  Olsen  and  Felix  Belair, 
Jr  ,  respected  corre.'^pondents  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Trade  Bu.l   Bars   Aid  to  Rr.D  Lands 
(By  Arthur  J    Olsen  I 

PozNAN  Poland -Tlie  United  SUtes  is 
making  a  smooth  and  persuasive  bid  to  in- 
cre;ise  its  sales  of  con.sumer  g<xxls  to  Poland 
at  a  moment  when  the  trade  prospects  are 
threatened 

The  Senate  vot.ed  to  cut  off  aid  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  then  modified  the  ban  to 
permit  the  shipment  of  surplus  farm  com- 
modities. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
approved  a  bill  to  withdraw  favored  tariff 
treatment  from  Polish  goods 

Tlie  US  show,  which  neatly  balances  ma- 
chine tools  and  fashion  mcxlels.  sawmills  and 
sailboats,  is  the  most  popular  display  at 
this  56-natlon  trade  fair  By  rough  esti- 
mate, three  visitors  enter  the  smaller  U.S 
pavilion  for  every  one  to  view  the  business- 
like West  German  displays  and  the  prop- 
aganda-heavy Soviet  show 

ENVOY    GIVES    RECEPTION 

Gue.'^t.s  at  the  America  Day  reception  given 
by  Ambassador  John  M.  Cabot  today  en- 
thusiastically applauded  the  display  of  com- 
modities and  listened  pxilltely  to  the  wel- 
coming speech  of  Jack  N  Behrman.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

Speaking  against  a  background  of  uncer- 
tainty on  US  trade  policy  on  Poland.  Mr 
Behrman  noUtbly  did  not  commit  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  foster  a  general  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  Communist  country. 

"It  Is  our  desire  to  present  facets  of  US 
industry  and  agnculture.  and  their  products 
and  services  t-)  consu.mers."  he  said 

'These  items  would  also  directly  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  the  Polish  econ- 
omy and  the  satisfaction  of  your  own 
needs,"  Mr  Behrman  went  on  "We  would 
be  most  happy  to  sec  an  expansion  of  tr  ide 
in  such  items  " 

The  Assistant  Secreutry  Is  likely  to  learn 
in  talks  with  Polish  authorities  later  this 
week  m  Warsaw  that  not  much  of  Poland's 
limited  supply  of  foreign  exchange  is  avail- 
able for  buying  consumer  goods, 

Polish  trade  officials  here  said  that  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  purchase  of  industrial  goods 
from  the  United  States  would  be  likely  to 
follow  a  withdrawal  from  Poland  of  moet- 
favored-nation  treatment.  Under  a  policy 
in  effect  since  December,  Polish  goods  are 
charged  import  duty  no  higher  than  that 
assessed  against  commodities  of  any  other 
nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  favored  treatment. 
Polish  exports  to  the  United  States  rose  by 
10   percent   to   *41    million   in    1961    and   are 
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approaclilng  a  $50  million  annual  rate  this 
year. 

US.  Bales  of  indiistrlal  goods,  $15  million 
worth  In  1961.  also  rose.  Poland  manages 
her  dollar  trade  with  the  United  States  to 
Insure  an  annual  favorable  balance  of  at 
least  $20  million,  which  Is  used  to  cover 
hard  currency  deficits  with  other  Western 
countries. 

Also,  I  have  an  article  by  Flora  Lewis 
from  Bonn,  Germany,  relating  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  to  Integrate  the 
Communist-bloc  trade  group  as  an  ef- 
fective balance  to  the  Common  Market. 

The  report  reads,  in  part: 

The  Poles  spoke  of  a  split  on  bloc  trade 
policy  In  Moscow.  The  Russians,  with  sup- 
port from  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  the 
Czechoslovak  party  leaders,  wanted  to 
tighten  the  bloc  In  reaction  to  the  Common 
Market  growing  strength. 

But  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  and  Czech 
economic  officials  were  opposed,  according  to 
this  report,  arguing  that  It  was  vital  to  Com- 
munist goals  as  well  as  to  their  national 
economies  to  keep  expanding  their  own 
tfkde  with  ths  West  u  much  as  poMlbl*. 

For  whatever  vood  thoM  •torlcfi  may 
bo^ftnd  Z  think  there  in  merit  to  their 
Mtudy— X  Mk  unanlmoiM  coTuent  that 
the   article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  »rtlcl« 
WM  ordered  to  be  prlnt<fd  In  the  R«cojif>, 
M  follow*; 

C'(/MM</Ni»r»  im  Move 
(■fFt<;rt  Lewis) 

■ow¥,  June  13  — According  to  «  West  Oer- 
mun  preee  report  from  Fuland,  »  0(;vtet  »(• 
tempt  to  intefmte  CommunUt-bloe  trade 
M  ft  eottnterbftlftnee  to  the  Common  Mar^ 
ke$  bfte  been  blocked  by  Poland  and 
Kungftry, 

The  report  appeared  today  in  the  conser- 
vative Deutsche  Zeltung  by  a  correspondent 
who  said  the  Information  came  out  during 
the  opening  reception  of  the  Poznan  Pair 
from  the  Polish  delegation  to  last  week'e 
Comecon  meeting  In  Moscow. 

Comecon,  the  Communist  bloc's  economic 
organization,  held  a  surprisingly  brief  ses- 
sion on  June  6  and  7,  which  ended  with  two 
conununlques.  One  was  brief  and  vague. 
The  other  was  lengthy  and  described  In  de- 
tail the  fields  where  Integration  was  de- 
sired, but  experts  here  took  it  as  a  wordy 
outline  of  the  goal  rather  than  a  review  of 
decisions  taken. 

POLICY    SPLIT  REPORTID 

The  Eteutsche  Zeltung's  correspondent  in 
Poznan  reported  that  the  Poles  said  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  did  not  get 
the  agreement  he  wanted  on  giving  Comecon 
Important  new  jxiwers  now. 

The  refKwt  said  that  the  Poles  spoke  of  a 
split  on  bloc  trade  policy  in  Moscow.  The 
Russians,  with  support  from  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Czechoslovak  party  lead- 
ers, wanted  to  tighten  and  Increase  trade  in- 
side the  bloc  in  reaction  to  the  Common 
Market's  growing  strength. 

But  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  and  Czecho- 
slovak economic  officials  were  opposed,  ac- 
cording to  this  report,  arguing  that  It  was 
vital  to  Communist  goals  as  well  as  to  their 
national  economies  to  keep  expanding  their 
own  trade  with  the  West  as  much  as  possible. 

There  Is  no  way  to  check  the  report  In  the 
West,  but  It  fits  logically  with  the  known 
trade  ambitions  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  with  views  expressed 
privately  recently  by  Polish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Adam  Rapackl. 

PKIDICTED   BY    POLES 

Tlie  Poles,  who  seem  to  have  realized  the 
implications  of  the  Common  Market  for  the 
Communist  countries  much  earlier  than  the 


Russians,  have  been  predicting  for  some  time 
that  It  waold  lead  to  efforts  to  consolidate 
East  bloc  trade. 

Rapackl  indicated  that  Poland  would  try 
to  resist  such  efforts  because  It  would  mean 
to  give  up  the  hard-currency  earnings  and 
free  choice  of  Imports  that  Western  trade 
brings  and  accept  Instead  the  disadvantages 
of  barter. 

One  of  the  major  gains  that  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka's  more  Independent  C'^mmuiil.st 
regime  brought  to  Poland  was  a  trade  policy 
that  put  the  country's  economic  welfare 
above  the  (Communist  bloc's  political  advan- 
tage. This  policy  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
raising  Polish  living  standards. 

While  thi;  Czechoslovak  and  Hungarian  re- 
gimes have  different  notions  of  political  or- 
thodoxy at  home,  both  have  relied  heavily  on 
Improved  living  standards  to  keep  their  pop- 
ulations docile.  And  world  trade,  rather  than 
Ju.st  taklni?  what  they  can  pet  inside  the 
Communis;  bloc,  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  policy. 

P09»1B1LITT  or   FI-*NT 

To  these  three  countries,  tliditer  Integra- 
tion of  blof:  trade  would  mf«an  nwtfrhlnii  nt- 
pfTfts  tha;  earn  hnrd  r\\rr*T\ry  to  their 
needier  pfjiltlciil  pnrtnern  They  wnUl  fh»'T) 
be  foffed  to  ctirtall  purrhn^en  in  ih«»  W#»«t. 
and  T*>p\%'i  them  wHh  what  blfjo  m»'mber>t 
hrtve  to  offi'f 

Thorii  U  alwnyn  ihi»  po«i«)M<l!)ty  thnf  the  r«- 
pfrt-t*  tti  a  dpllt.  In  \i\'h;  frnd"  \x>\\ry  cortilfiK 
<rtJt  ifi  Pol  trid  ttavs  h««<n  •prxnd  rteJUxrn'fly 
wUh  fA'iviim'*  HMODt  nw  h«r,tiiii«i  of  tm- 
rri'^dlnte  fittl'/rtnl  lrii<Tr«>«t*  mi'l  ihn  ("'•tifiUnl 
P'/llnh  mj\\re,»*  lnvi/lv«d,  It  d'fn  n  ,•  n-r\t\ 
Itkely, 

'{"he  Moic/;w  c</mmiit>l(^ue  on  Imst  wnok* 
Camecort  inoetltiK  did  ti'/l  menitou  >)in  Com- 
mon MttrkAt, 

Ttie  C<.»rrimunif*t  countries  have  been  talk- 
ing aboui  Integfattrig  their  economies  f.ir 
years,  and  they  have  made  some  prt^ress  In 
■peclallzlrg  output;  for  example,  directing 
Hungary  to  produce  trucks  for  eiti)ort,  Poland 
railroad  e<julpment,  Bulgaria  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, ami  so  on. 

CENTEAL   AGENCY  LACKINO 

But  they  still  trade  with  each  other  by 
bilateral  deals,  lacking  any  central  clearing 
agency  that  could  faintly  approach  the  co- 
operation made  possible  by  the  Western  sys- 
tem of  free  currency  and  liberal  trade. 

Comecon  announced  that  from  1959  to 
1961  trade  among  its  members  Increased  by 
14.2  percent  a  year,  against  8.5  percent  In  the 
years  1956  to  1958.  Compared  with  the  dra- 
matic Jumps  In  Common  Market  trade,  and 
considering  that  everybody's  trade  Is  rising, 
the  Communist  figures  are  meager. 

The  report  from  Poland  suggests  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  was  unable  to  Impovse 
his  demand  for  more  bloc  Integration  because 
he  no  longer  controls  the  satellites  as  Stalin 
did. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  entire  article  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  entitled  "Red  China 
Scores  Policies  of  Tito."  The  article 
bears  the  dateline  of  Hong  Kong,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  1961] 
Red     China     Scores     Policies     of     Trro — 

Peipino    Rejects    Assertion  Yugo-slav    Is 

'Above    Blocs' 

Hong  Kong.  September  17. — President  Tito 
and  Yugoslavia's  policies  are  subjected  to 
violent  criticism  In  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  publication  Hung  Chl. 

The  violence  of  the  attack  is  viewed  here 
as  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  Pelplng  to  Presi- 


dent Tito's  role  of  host  to  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  nonallned  countries.  The  Yugoslav 
leaders'  activities  as  a  leading  neutral  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  pain  to  Pelplng, 
which  has  long  sought  to  exert  Its  Influeiioe 
on  the  uncommitted  nations,  especially  la 
K£\.a.  and  Africa. 

Hung  Chl,  published  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  seta 
out  to  demolish  Marshal  Tito's  claim  to  be 
abijve  blocs.  It  charges  him  with  serving 
"TJ-.S.  Imperialism." 

The  article,  according  to  Hslnhua.  the  offi- 
cial Chinese  Communist  press  agency,  which 
carried  excerpts  from  it  today.  Is  headed 
"Tear  Down  Tito  Group's  'Suprabloc'  Mask" 

"Since  it  turned  traitor  to  the  socialist 
camp,  the  Tito  group  has  persistently  tried 
U}  present  itself  as  being  above  blocs  and 
carried  out  activities  detrimental  to  the 
unity  of  all  peace-loving  forces  and  covmlrle;; 
in  effort  to  serve  UB.  imperialism,"  Hung 
Ciil  dccl.ired. 

"Broad  masses  oi  people  and  farslghted 
persons  In  Asia  and  Africa  have  come  ever 
more  clearly  to  perceive  what  tactics  the 
1\U)  group  hus  employed  to  serve  US  Im- 
perialism and  what  kind  of  nonsense  Is  thn 
gr(;up's  'abovt  bhjcs'  stAnd  " 

The  Yugoslav  Oc^verninent  "pretends  U)  be 
nrutriil  In  an  atumpt  to  c^mfuse  ths  work) 
piibllf,"  ths  nrllds  otillnusd  'Die  Yuk<'« 
bl.iv  D'ittid.  HiifiK  CM  mild,  U  ' '  oniplnt^l/ 
axnrfeui  trirtn  the  policy  nf  pi*iu>e  and  fisu- 
tmlUy  foltowiNl  by  many  natl/Jtjftlly  lf)d»" 
p«rut«>ni  roiirttrle*  " 

HiiriK  Chl  sfild  these  rfniittrlma  had  oppo««tiJ 
<olotilitli»m  and  iij((tr«NMiloii  by  ImpsruiUdi, 
'  pitrtt' uUrly  by  Vti  tmperUlIsm,  und  hiwl 
r>e«fn  »bl«  u>  establish  amicable  rwlstlons 
with  the  CH)tnmuni»t  Mot:." 

Mr  HUMPIUIEY.  Mr,  Prealdent,  nn- 
(jiliov  article  Im  truiulated  from  a  publi- 
cation In  Peking,  and  U  entitled  "Rod 
Flag  Raps  Yugoslav  Economic  System. " 
It  Is  dated  June  13.  1961.  "Red  Flag" 
is  the  name  of  the  publication.  It  In  a 
theoretical  biweekly  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  China. 
In  its  issue  of  June  1,  1961,  It  published 
an  article  by  Liao  Yuan,  exposing  the 
truth  about  the  so-called  "self  manage- 
ment of  enterprises"  in  Yugoslavia.  It 
contains  the  "truth"  from  their  point 
of  view — a  rather  jaundiced  truth. 

Interestingly,  at  one  point  the  article 
refers  to  the  law  of  "supply  and  de- 
mand." which  is  good,  native,  down  to 
earth  capitalist  doctrine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  substance  of 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   sub- 
stance of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Translation] 

IV.  Red  Flag  Raps  Yugoslav  Economic 
System 

Peking.  June  13.— Red  Flag,  theoretical  bi- 
weekly of  the  CCP  Central  Committee,  in  its 
June  1  issue  carried  an  article  by  Llao  Yuan 
exposing  the  truth  about  Uie  so-called  "self- 
management  of  enterprises"  In  Yugoslavia. 

The  article  says  that  for  more  than  10 
years  the  Tito  clique  of  Yugoslavia  has  been 
carrying  out  the  so-called  "self-management 
of  enterprises."  They  have  virtually  abol- 
ished the  Socialist  planned  economy  and 
handed  over  the  formerly  state-owned 
plants  and  mines,  enterprises  of  communi- 
cation and  transport,  trade,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  public  utilities,  and  enterprises  of 
other  branches  of  the  economy  to  the  so- 
called  "working  collectives"  to  carry  out 
management    'independently"  (through  the 
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"Workers  Council"  and  the  "AdmlnlstraUTe 
Cummlttee" — NONA).  In  occonUnce  with 
the  market  supply-and-demand  situation,  all 
enterprises  decide  at  will  on  the  quantity. 
\arlety,  and  prices  of  their  products,  pur- 
chase raw  materials  and  sell  their  products 
In  the  domestic  and  fjrelgn  markets  by 
themselves,  decide  at  wUl  cm  the  method  of 
di.sinbutlng  profits  and  wagee,  and  are  re- 
spon.slble  for  profits  and  losses. 

In  essence,  the  self -management  of  enter- 
prises of  the  Tito  clique,  the  article  points 
out.  takes  the  seeking  of  more  profits  as  the 
highest  standard  of  the  economic  activities 
of  the  enterprises,  and  the  so-called  material 
stimulus  as  the  only  motivating  force  of  the 
economic  activities  in  the  enterprises.  It 
encourages  the  capitalist  manner  of  manage- 
ment and  advocates  the  cApitallst  free  com- 
petition of  the  big  preylag  upon  the  small. 
The  Yugoslav  modern  revisionists  are  rene- 
gades to  Marxism-Leninism  and  agents  of 
the  US  imperialists.  They  subsist  on  doles 
of  UJ8  Imperialism.  TTiey  are  engaged  in 
traitorous  dealings  in  opposing  the  Socialist 
camp,  sabcTtaglng  the  Communist  movement, 
11  nd  undermining  the  rational  democratic 
m')V«ments  of  various  counUles  Precisely 
lut  the  statement  o(  ttie  li>40  Moscow  meetlHK 
(/f  reprfM>ntativ«ii.  of  Ute  Communist  and 
Worker*  Parties  has  p<j|nl«d  otJt:  "The  Com- 
jiiiitii»t  |>i»rt)e*  htisf  tinat  imously  «;ndemned 
thu  TuKimlay  varl#'ty  <»f  international  «fpp<»r- 
timUm,  «  variety  <i1  modern  revls»/»n»et 
ibiH^rles  III  (Mmcentrated  form  " 

•(tire  It  turned  traitor  to  the  Mrxslellet 
(*fii|>.  i>)«  TMii  Kftnip  h«e  persisunily  tried 
u>  prvs^iti  Itself  OS  belitf  ab^/ve  the  bkMse 
liiu  r;p|MAed  (h«  HocUllst  camp  and  the  Uiter* 
n*iM'/n«l  ri;tnniiinUt  iru.ivemfnt,  aitd  carried 
out  s'  tlvltles  detrlmentil  U)  ths  unity  of  all 
IMitcS'lovtHK  force*  nnd  f  miiitrl*«  in  an  effort 
to  servs  U  H  ImperlaUsm 

Desplu  the  efforU  ol  the  Tito  group  to 
advertise  Its  position  »f  being  above  the 
blocs.  It  u  neverthelesi  known  to  all  that 
siS  early  as  In  1963  Yucoalavla  formed  with 
Greece  and  T»irkey  a  military-political  bloc — 
the  Balkan  Alliance.  By  so  doing  the  Tito 
group  linked  lUelf  with  the  aggressive  NATO 
bloc  and  CENTO,  both  of  which  were  rigged 
up  by  the  United  Statei.  At  present  Yugo- 
slavia Is  still  a  member  of  that  alliance. 
This  fact  alone  Is  sufficient  to  show  what 
stuff  and  nonsense  Is  '.he  Tito  group's  so- 
called  position  of  being  above  the  blocs. 

These  arrogant  designs  of  the  Tito  group 
are  exactly  what  UJ3.  Imperialism  wants. 
The  U.S.  weekly  Sattirday  Evening  Poet  In  an 
article  on  May  17,  1958,  said  that  Tito  is 
purposely  exporting  Tl-xJism,  and  this  role 
could  be  played  by  no  one  else.  The  writer 
of  the  article  maintains  that  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  U  consistent  with  that 
of  the  Tito  group.  He  :'urtber  revealed  that 
U.S.  Imperialism  Is  looking  forward  to  two, 
three  or  half  a  dozer  Yugosiavlas.  It  Is 
therefore  quite  natural  that  the  nto  group 
should  have  been  so  highly  praised  by  U.S. 
imperialism  for  Its  despicable  role  as  an 
Interventionist  and  Instigator  during  the 
counterrevolutionary  riot  In  Hungary. 

To  the  U.S.  imperlalisU,  the  Tito  group,  as 
their  Instrtiment,  serveii  yet  another  specific 
purpose.  In  the  face  of  the  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  the  national  liberation  movement 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  VS. 
Imperialism  Is  seeking  to  sabotage  this  move- 
ment with  the  help  of  the  Tito  group.  Sabo- 
tage activities  by  this  group  would  be  facili- 
tated if  It  could,  as  much  as  possible, 
maintain  its  position  of  being  "above  the 
blocs." 

The  Tito  clique  pret4:nds  to  be  neutral  la 
an  attempt  to  confuse  the  world  public,  but 
Its  "above  the  blocs"  stand  is  completely 
different  from  the  policy  of  peace  and  neu- 
trality followed  tj  niny  nationally  inde- 
pendent countrlea.  Ttese  eotmtrlas.  In  pur- 
suing a  policy  or  p<sace  aixl  neutrality, 
proceed  from  the  stand  ot  safeguarding  their 
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national  Independence,  and  they  have 
opposed  colonlaUsm  and  aggreeslon  by  Impe- 
rUllsm.  particularly  \3A.  Imperialiim,  fought 
for  winning  and  safeguarding  their  national 
independence,  and  striven  to  develop  thelr 
natlonal  economy,  and  have  been  able  to 
establish  amicable  relations  with  the  Socialist 
countries.  These  nationally  Independent 
countries  are  playing  a  positive  role  In  the 
struggle  against  imperialism  and  for  the 
defense  of  world  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tito  clique  is  a 
renegade  from  the  camp  of  socialism.  Be- 
hind tlie  "above  the  blocs"  signboard,  it  Is 
dead  set  against  the  Socialist  camp,  has 
spared  no  efforts  In  trying  to  break  the  unity 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  cnrrled  ovit 
active  maneuvers  as  a  lackey  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism, thus  playing  a  reactionary  role  in 
the  struggle  of  the  peoples  for  peace,  democ- 
racy, national  independence,  and  socialism. 
In  the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin  American 
peoples'  struggle  against  imperialism  headed 
by  the  United  States,  the  Tito  clique  always 
sides  with  imperialism.  -> 

The  Tito  group  has  also  done  Its  best  to 
extol  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  devilish 
trick  cooked  up  by  the  US.  imperialism  to 
induce  the  other  Latin  American  countries 
to  join  in  Its  Intervention  against  Cuba.  It 
has  spread  such  nonsense  as  that  U.0.  im- 
perialism has  'begun  to  realise  that  times 
are  changing"  and  that  "genuine  unity  and 
•olldanty  (of  American— WCWA)  can  only  be 
eeubllshed  on  the  baeU  of  mutual  er)tiallty," 
•nd  therefore  It  has  "Indicated  lU  reodlneas 
to  make  reodjustmente  and  correct  lU 
mietakee," 

Oo  Um  L«o  Question  the  Tito  group 
has  also  exerted  IteeU  to  the  lull  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  Uil  Imperlollem  and  whlu* 
wiuh  Its  crimes. 

The  prees  of  the  Tito  group  has  also  helped 
V».  ImperlalUm  to  threaun  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Chin*  by  aaerting  that  the 
peaoe<ul  solution  of  the  Lao  question 
"depeiuls  on  the  Soviet  Oovemment."  and 
that  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Cliina  should  not 
"take  the  change  of  U.8.  policy  as  evidence  of 
weakness." 

Yugoslav  revisionism  Is  the  outcome  of  the 
VS.  Imperialist  policy  ot  twiblng  with  huge 
sums.  It  is  by  no  means  accidental,  there- 
fore, that  the  Tito  group  hsis  been  so  zealous 
in  rendering  service  to  VS.  Imperialism  in 
every  respect  under  the  signboard  of  being 
"above  the  blocs." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  more 
than  happy  to  yield;  but  before  doing  so, 
I  desire  to  refer  to  a  statement  of  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  Representatives 
of  Communist  and  Workers  Parties, 
dated  December  6.  19«0.  together  with 
Khrushchev's  speeches  in  1957.  1958,  and 
1959;  alao  an  article  published  in  the 
Albanian  publication,  Zerl  1  Populllt,  of 
May  17,  1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  statements  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Moscow  Conference  of 

REPBESEKTATrVES  OF  COBOTCTWIST  AND  WORK- 
ERS Parties,  December  fl,  1960 
Having  betrayed  Marxism -Leninism,  de- 
claring it  obsolete,  the  leaders  of  the  League 
erf  Yugoslav  Communists  have  set  up  their 
own  anti-Leninist  revisionist  program  in 
ow>o«iUon  to  the  1957  declaration;  they  have 
set  up  the  League  of  Yugoslav  CommtmisU 
m  opposition  to  the  entire  world  Conununlst 
movement;  they  have  torn  their  country 
away  «K»n  the  Socialist  camp,  making  It  de- 
pendent   on    the    so-caUed    aid    from    the 


United  States  and  other  imperialists,  and 
have  thereby  created  a  danger  that  the 
revolutionary  gains  achieved  by  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Yugoslav  people  will  be  lost. 
The  Yugoslav  rerlslonlsts  are  carrying  on 
subversion  against  the  Soclsllst  camp  and 
the  world  Communist  movement.  Under  the 
pretense  of  the  policy  of  nonadherence  to 
any  blocs,  they  are  developing  activity  which 
harms  the  unltr  of  all  peacelovlng  forces 
and  states 

St'.temfnts  of  NixriA  S.  Khbxtshchev  Com- 
piiJtD  BY  the  Department  of  St.ate,  Soviet 
World  Oi-tlook:  "A  Handbook  of  Com- 
munist Statements" 

19.57  (Hungary) :  "Now  In  this  fight  which 
broke  out  on  the  Hungarian  question,  what 
did  we  get?  We  got  absolute  unity  and  the 
rallying  of  the  Communist  ranks  of  the 
whole  world.  Yugoslavia  remained  Isolated 
Who  spoke  In  Its  favor,  In  the  questions 
connected  with  the  Hungarian  events?  Dul- 
les. Elsenhower,  Ouy  Mollet,  and  so  forth — 
whst  a  lot 

■  I  am  convinced  that  that  company  la  not 
to  the  liking  of  Comrade  Tito— not  good 
company  1  used  to  fell  this  to  Comradf 
Tito,  and  he  afterward  told  me:  'T.lsteo,  do 
otop  repesttng  "  And  I  did  Indeed  repeat  It 
manr  times,  for  good  words  should  be  re- 
peated I  was  stway*  greatly  Impreseed  by 
the  Wf>rds  of  August  Debet.  He  eald  'If  ymi 
revolutionary  workers,  are  praised  by  the 
brturgeolsle,  think — what  nonsense  have  you 
eommitted  for  whicti  It  Is  praising  ymit' " 
(Mpeerh  In  Oc«;h<^>«lovakla,  Prague  radio 
brntarmat,  July  11,  1»»7  I 

In  l»(MI'  "I  would  not  wish  to  offend  any- 
one But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  asking  the  question  which  deeply 
concerns  all  Communists  everywhere  Why 
do  the  ImperislUt  bosses,  while  striving  to 
obliterate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
Socialist  states  and  squash  the  Communist 
movement,  at  the  same  time  finance  one  of 
the  Socialist  countries,  granting  that  coun- 
try credits  and  free  gifts?"  (Speech  to  vn 
Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Conununlst  Party. 
June  4.  1958.) 

Same  speech:  "Of  course  the  program  of 
the  League  of  Yugoslav  Commtmlsts  is  an 
Internal  affair  of  Yugoslav  Communists  but, 
Insofar  as  this  draft  program  contains  an 
insignificant  and  Insulting  appraisal  of  other 
parties  and  Socialist  countries  and  a  revision 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
theory,  our  party  considers  It  Its  direct  duty 
to  come  out  with  criticism  of  the  anti- 
Mandst  statements  In  this  docimient." 

Speech  in  East  Germany,  July  10.  1958: 
"August  Bebel  put  It  very  well  in  his  time : 
It  the  enemy  praises  you,  think  what  fool- 
ish thing  you  have  done  that  he  praises  you. 
This  is  correct.  Hence,  when  the  enemy 
abuses  you,  then  you  are  following  the  right 
path  and  are  faithfully  serving  your  work- 
ing class  and  your  people.'  While  meeting 
Comrade  Tito  I  said  on  several  occasions: 
Why  do  the  American  imperialists  praise  you? 
Why  do  they  give  you  wheat?  What  is  this 
•Yugoslav  socialism.'  then  this  could  not 
please  the  American  ImperlalisU.  They 
scent,  as  It  were,  something  not  quite  So- 
cialist In  you.  This  Is  precisely  what  they 
like.  This  is  the  law  of  the  class  struggle." 
Speech  at  the  2ist  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  January  27,  1969:  "The 
Yugoslav  leaders  allege  that  they  stand  out- 
side the  blocs,  that  they  stand  above  the 
camps,  but  actually  they  belong  to  the 
Balkan  bloc  comprising  Yugoslavia,  Turkey, 
and  Greece.  The  later  two  countries,  as  Is 
known,  are  members  of  the  aggressive  NATO 
bloc,  and  Turkey  is  besides  a  party  to  the 
Baghdad  Pact.  The  leaders  of  the  League  of 
Yugoslav  Communists  resent  It  very  much 
when  we  tell  them  that  they  are  sitting  on 
two  chairs.  They  give  assurances  that  they 
are  sitting  on  their  own  Yugoslav  chair. 
But  that  Yugoslav  dialr  is  for  some  reason 
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eagerly  supported  by  the  American  mo- 
nopolies. And  this  is  why  their  nonallned 
position  and  neutrality,  which  are  advertised 
so  much  by  the  leaders  of  the  League  of 
Yugoslav  Communists,  smell  strongly  of  the 
American  monopolies  which  are  feeding 
Yugoslav  socialism." 


[From  an  article  in  Zeri  1  Popullit,  Albania, 
May  17.  1962] 

The  Fiasco  or  Yugoslavia's  Specific  Social- 
ism AND  THE  New  Maneuvers  by  Belgrade 
Revisionists 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  Yugo- 
slavia has  had  92  billion  worth  of  economic 
loans  from  the  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern countries,  not  counting  military  and 
other  aid.  Of  course  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars were  given  to  Yugoslavia  with  definite 
political  aims  in  mind,  such  as  repayment 
for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Tito  group 
to  Imperialism. 

The  Yugoslav  revisionists  are  reaping  what 
they  have  sown;  they  have  renounced  social- 
ism and  they  are  now  paying  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  Belgrade  revisionists  and  their  sup- 
porters can  babble  as  much  as  they  like 
about  the  building  of  socialism  in  Yugo- 
slavia; actual  facts  show  the  opposite. 

Nothing  remains  now  of  the  alleged  Yugo- 
slav way  toward  socialism.  Practice  has 
shown  Irrefutably  that  our  party  and  the 
other  Communist  parties  were  quite  right  to 
criticize  the  anti-Marxist  and  anti-Leninist 
character  of  this  way  and  to  denounce  the 
policy  of  division  and  undermining  pursued 
by  the  Yugoslav  leaders.  They  have  clearly 
shown  that  TTlto's  specific  socialism  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  socialism.  The  Yugoslav  re- 
Tislonist  leaders  have  inflicted  much  damage 
on  the  cause  of  socialism  and  the  struggle 
of  the  peoples  for  lll>erty  and  national  in- 
dependence, for  democracy  and  social  prog- 
ress, for  peace  and  socialism. 

The  Tito  gang  is  linked  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily  to  Imperialism. 
The  remarks  about  socialism  and  neutrality, 
used  according  to  necessity,  are  but  masks 
to  which  the  Yugoslav  revisionists  resort  in 
order  to  disguise  their  dependence  on  im- 
perialism and  the  services  which  they  render 
It.  In  reality  there  is  nothing  Socialist  or 
neutral  In  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  is  linked 
to  NATO  through  the  Balkan  Pact.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  United  States  has 
given  it  billions  of  dollars  and  military 
equipment. 

The  arming  of  Yugoslavia  by  American 
Imperialism  Is  not  being  done  without  a 
definite  aim.  It  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
general  auTnament  of  the  imperialist  pow- 
ers and  of  their  allies,  and  therefore  it  con- 
stitutes a  permanent  danger  and  threat  to 
the  Socialist  countries  of  the  Balkans  es- 
pecially our  country,  for  its  annexationist 
alms  in  regard  to  Albania  are  well  known. 
Hence,  under  these  circumstances  to  col- 
laborate with  the  Tito  gang  means  to  play 
the  game  of  Imperialism.  Neither  the 
demagogy  of  Tito  nor  the  sophistry  of  his 
partisans  can  change  what  is  known  and 
what  has  been  proven  by  the  whole  world: 
That  Tito  is  the  apprentice,  and  American 
Imperialism  his  boss. 

At  present  there  is  not  in  Yugoslavia  a 
Marxist-Leninist  party  capable  of  achieving 
the  great  ideas  of  scientific  communism. 
The  League  of  Yugoslav  Communists  and 
the  Yugoslav  State  machine  have  long  since 
fallen  Into  the  mire  of  revisionism,  of  the 
betrayal  of  the  Interests  of  the  Yugoslav 
peoples  and  the  international  Communist 
and  workers  movement.  To  nurture  il- 
lusions and  hopes  that  it  is  still  possible  for 
the  Yugoslav  revisionist  leaders  to  correct 
themselves  and  to  return  to  the  good  road  in 
order  to  build  socialism  means  to  have  lost 
entirely  all  feeling  for  objectivity,  to  be  in 
flagrant  contradiction  with  what  is  shown 
by  the  daily  practice  of  present-day  life  in 


Yugoslavia,  or  else  to  Judge  not  on  the  basis 
of  a  Marxist-Leninist  analysis  of  facts  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  idealist  reasoning  of  the 
revisionists. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  documenta- 
tion which  will  shed  some  light  upon 
the  policies  which  have  been  pursued  by 
this  Government,  and  why  they  have 
been  pursued,  insofar  as  extending 
limited  economic  and  food  assistance  to 
those  two  countries  is  concerned. 

I  know  this  is  a  difficult  decision.  I 
know  it  is  filled  with  risk.  I  know  there 
are  possibilities  that  it  could  backfire. 
I  know  that  a  more  cautious  person 
would  not  even  take  the  time  to  discuss 
this  subject.  I  know  that  an  unfair  critic 
might  say,  "Senator  Hxn«PHREY  stood 
up  in  the  Senate  for  Tito  and  Gomulka.' 
I  have  not.  I  stand  up  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  this  struggle,  we 
need  to  keep  foremost  before  our  eyes 
and  in  our  minds  what  is  the  best  course 
we  can  pursue  in  the  national  interest. 
One  of  the  interests  we  ought  to  pursue 
is  to  seek  for  a  degree  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  countries  which  are  to- 
day dominated  by  the  Communist  Party. 
We  should  seek  to  magnify  the  divisions 
within  the  Communist  bloc.  We  should 
seek  to  shatter  and  fracture  the  so-called 
monolithic  structure  of  the  Communist 
bloc.  When  we  have  done  that,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  served  our  national 
interest;  and  that  will  have  served  the 
interest  of  people  everywhere. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  the 
discussion  over  the  desirability  of  foreign 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  is  not  a 
partisan  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
certainly  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  would  be  the  first 
to  concede  that  there  may  be  honest 
differences  of  opinion  among  Members 
of  the  Senate  not  only  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  aisle,  but  on  the  same  side  of 
the  aisle  and  among  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, over  what  is  the  national  interest, 
and  particularly  what  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  said  .so  re- 
peatedly. I  think  the  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  very  well.  I  am 
making  no  charges  against  anyone.  I 
was  simply  trying  to  document  what  I 
believe  were  the  reasons  why  our  Gov- 
ernment has  pursued  this  course  thus 
far.  I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  developments  could  take  place 
which  would  require  a  change  of  policy. 
But  the  national  interest  will  remain 
the  same,  even  if  the  policy  has  to  be 
changed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand.  As  an 
example,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
quoted  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Kennan. 
who  has  expressed  some  concern.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  placed  in  the 
Record  some  of  Mr.  Kennan's  remarks 
concerning  our  position  now,  following 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  with  respect  to 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  same  being 


limited  to  Public  Law  480  surplus  grain 
disposal  at  the  very  most,  if  indeed  that 
is  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator's 
Democratic  colleague,  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddJ.  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  program  is  or  is  not  in  the  national 
intere.st. 

After  examining  the  voting  record  in 
the  Senate  last  week,  I  believe  that  while 
the  Senate  partially  reversed  itself,  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Senate  made 
its  voice  heard  as  to  its  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  not  to  extend 
any  more  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  except  pos- 
sibly Public  Law  480  aid. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  expressed  a  minority  view  of  the 
Senate  I  believe  he  probably  expresses 
the  attitude  of  the  administration,  and 
I  commend  him  for  supporting  his  ad- 
ministration. But  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  speaking  for  what  I  believe  is 
a  minority  viewpoint  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning what  is  in  the  national  interest 
in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Ambassador 
Kennan  was  saying  was  that  the  orig- 
inal action,  the  all-inclusive  action, 
known  as  the  Lausche  amendment,  had 
done,  as  he  put  it,  injury  to  our  cause  in 
Yugoslavia.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
I  was  not  trying  to  draw  a  final  judg- 
ment. I  was  quoting  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan's  reported  words.  First,  he  felt,  as 
I  indicated  yesterday  when  I  read  the 
dispatch,  that  the  reversal  which  the 
Senate  made  in  terms  of  Public  Law  480 
assistance  had  a  salutary  effect;  but  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  original  ac- 
tion had  left  its  mark  and  had  Injured 
some  of  our  relationships. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
have  never  been  very  happy  about  our 
having  to  do  business,  so  to  speak,  with 
dictators.  I  believe  that  the  reversal 
which  the  Senate  made  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  was  desirable.  I  actively  sup- 
ported it.  I  had  something  to  do  with 
obtaining  that  reversal.  I  had  talked 
with  the  President  and  with  State  De- 
partment officials  about  it  before  the 
Senate  acted  on  it. 

In  the  main,  I  believe  the  action  which 
the  Senate  took  will  give  the  President. 
If  the  action  can  be  sustained  through 
both  bodies,  the  degree  of  flexibility 
which  he  needs  in  this  instance. 

Probably,  engaged  as  we  were  in  the 
business  of  passing  a  law  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid,  we  have  said  so  many  things 
that  injure  our  diplomacy  that  it  is 
rather  hard  to  go  around  and  patch 
everything  up.  It  is  sort  of  like  insult- 
ing a  fellow  all  day  until  he  is  made  a 
loan.  When  the  loan  has  been  made,  he 
expresses  gratitude  for  the  moment,  but 
he  goes  away  saying,  "I  won't  forget  what 
that  fellow  said  before  I  got  the  money." 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  in  the 
minority;  I  consider  that  I  am  in  the 
majority.  I  stand  with  men  like  Eisen- 
hower, Truman,  and  Kennedy;  with  the 
leaders  of  the  two  previous  administra- 
tions and  of  this  administration.  I  be- 
lieve their  policies  were  well  conceived 
in  this  area  and  were  fairly  well  con- 
ducted. I  voted  for  President  Eisen- 
hower's request  on  the  very  same  item 
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three  times;  and  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aiste  disagreed  on  this  issue. 
I  remember  that  tt»e  former  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  Senator 
Knowland,  at  one  time  disagreed  on  this 
subject  matter,  as  one  of  President 
Eisenhower's  lieutenants. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  my  point  was  that 
here  in  the  Senate  the  Senator's  point 
IS  the  minority  vie»TX)int. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  think  not;  I 
think  it  is  the  majority  viewpoint. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  from  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  Senator's  speech,  I  detect 
that  he  feels  that  we  should  have  done 
nothing  insofar  as  concerns  adopting  an 
amendment  in  regard  to  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  left  the  original 
language  in  the  bill ;  I  think  that  is  true. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  among  a  minority  of 
Senators  who  take  that  position,  be- 
cause a  substantial  majority  of  Senators 
do  not  feel  that  way.    Some  may  have 

changed  their  minds 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  of 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  fact,  a  year  ago  they 
might  not  have  reached  that  viewpoint. 
But  at  least  last  week  it  was  their  view- 
point. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as  not  being 
in  the  national  Interest.  I  merely  say 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  feel  that  it 
was  In  the  national  interest  to  do  what 
we  did. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  given 
several  quotations  from  various  Commu- 
nist newspapers  and  publications,  cut- 
ting at  Mr.  Tito. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  did  so  In 
a  way  that  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
he  takes  them  at  their  face  value.  I 
point  out  that  we  cannot  take  any  Com- 
munist publications  at  their  face  value. 
It  may  be  that  these  are  merely  tactical 
articles  published  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  convince  the  West  that  a  fight  is 
going  on  between  Tito  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders.  Such  a  fight  may  be 
going  on ;  but  I  believe  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  believe  that  an  irreversible 
struggle  is  going  on  between  these  dic- 
tators, even  though  some  articles  may 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  is  going  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  does  not  think  a  struggle  is 
going  on  between  these  dictators,  at  least 
I  can  point  out  that  there  has  been  quite 
something  of  a  skirmish.  I  was  about  to 
tell  a  httle  story  in  that  connection; 
but  I  think  I  shall  do  so  later,  privately. 
But  at  least  these  people  have  not  been 
making  love  to  each  other.  Instead,  cer- 
tainly they  have  been  fighting  each 
other.  Anyone  who  has  monitored  the 
broadcasts  from  these  countries  knows 
that  for  years  the  relationships  between 
Tito  and  Moscow  have  amounted  to  a 
first-class  tactical  fight. 

By  the  way,  we  have  not  done  ans^thlng 
to  put  out  that  fire;  we  thought  It  was 
all  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment reminds  me  of  what  I  see  among 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  where 
fights  are  going  on.    But,  unfortunately. 


when  a  Republican  comes  along,  the  var- 
ious  Democratic  groupe  stop  fighting 
each  other,  get  together,  and  onxwe  him. 
8o  I  am  afraid  that,  similarly,  Tito. 
Khnishcher,  and  Mao  Ite-tung  would 
stop  fighting  each  other,  and  would  pre- 
sent a  united  front — In  any  serious  sit- 
uation— against  the  West.  In  such  a 
case,  I  am  afraid  they  would  stop  fight- 
ing each  other,  and  would  regroup  and 
present  a  united  front  against  the  West. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  could  be. 
But  if  we  wish  to  carry  that  argument 
to  an  extreme,  we  could  say  that  all  the 
talk  by  Khrushchev  about  the  United 
States  was  just  a  ruse,  and  that  he  does 
not  mean  it.  Of  course  we  know  that 
he  means  It;  but  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  carry  the  argument  to  Its  absurdity, 
he  can  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  labor  this 
point,  because  I  do  not  think  either  one 
of  us  would  look  very  good  In  the  Record 
if  we  tried  to  deny  that  there  has  been 
an  Ideological  struggle  between  the  Sta- 
linists and  the  Titoists  and  between 
Khrushchev  and  Tito,  and  between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  Khrushchev, 
and  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade. 
If  at  this  moment,  however,  a  major 
military  showdou-n  developed,  I  sup- 
pose we  would  not  exi>cct  Tito  to  be 
our  ally;  and  I  suppose  that  if  the  odds 
were  suflQcient,  he  would  fall  over  into 
the  Soviet  camp.  But  It  has  always  been 
my  view  that  one  of  the  real  deterrent 
factors,  over  and  beyond  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent, has  been  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  people  in 
the  satellite  countries  might  rise  up  in 
event  of  war  between  the  Communists 
and  the  West. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  that  that  is  a  possibility.  I 
like  the  reference  to  the  Achilles"  heel, 
which  was  made  in  one  of  the  articles 
the  Senator  Inserted  in  the  Ricord. 

But  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  what 
the  Senate  did  last  week  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  not  expressing  faith 
In  the  President  or  in  one  of  his  ambas- 
sadors as  it  was.  I  believe,  an  expression 
of  what  the  Senate  believes  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  which  In  this  par- 
ticular case  is  different  from  what  the 
President  thinks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  I  l)elieve  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  Senators  to  express  any 
lack  of  faith  in  the  President.  I  think 
for  many  years  a  feeling  has  been  devel- 
oping that  perhaps  the  entire  foreign 
aid  program  to  these  countries  should 
be  stopped ;  and  we  happened  to  come  to 
a  point  where  some  Senators  expressed 
that  feeling  rather  strongly.  Further- 
more, every  time  we  have  a  foreign  aid 
bill  under  consideration.  It  Is  likely  that 
some  disagreement  about  it  will  be  ex- 
pressed, because  many  persons  in  our 
country  are  tired  of  foreign  aid.  So, 
many  think  that  Is  a  good  political 
course  to  follow— In  other  words,  that 
one  wIU  not  lose  too  many  votes  back 
home  If  he  says  he  Is  opposed  to  US.  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  In  fact.  It 
might  be  possible  to  gain  a  few  votes  In 
that  way.  because  the  easiest  way  for  a 
person  to  say  he  is  100  percent  In  favor  of 
the  United  States  is  to  say  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  Communists.    Of  course, 


that  may  not  frighten  the  Commimlsts; 
but  at  least  antlcommunlsm  has  been 
used  by  many  persons  as  a  springboard 
for  political  success. 

However,  I  believe  sometime  we  should 
begin  to  determme  how  we  are  going  to 
try  to  weaken  the  Communist  system 
and  to  strengthen  our  own  system  and 
to  enable  our  country  to  have  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  power,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  survive  under  any  circumstances. 
But,  certainly,  anti-Communist 
speeches  have  been  used  for  years  by 
public  speakers  in  our  country.  How- 
ever, if  we  were  to  give  as  much  con- 
sideration to  doing  something  about  the 
Communists,  in  addition  to  denouncing 
them  m  public  statements,  Khrushchev 
would  now  be  only  a  page  in  history :  he 
would  have  faded  from  the  scene. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  agrees  that  Sen- 
ators should  have  the  courage  to  speak 
out  against  communism. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  that,  in  addi- 
tion, all  of  us  wish  we  had  sufBcient 
know-how  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them 
as  effectively  as  we  wish  we  could.  But 
certainly  Senators  should  have  spoken 
out  against  communism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  it  takes 
about  as  much  courage  to  speak  out 
against  conununism  as  it  does  to  speak 
In  favor  of  Mother's  Day.  [Laughter.] 
Certainly  one  does  not  have  to  be  very 
brave  to  speak  against  communism 
But  it  does  require  a  little  sense  in  order 
to  know  what  to  do  about  communism 
internationally.  I  wish  some  of  the 
energy  which  has  been  devoted  to  de- 
nouncing Communists  and  communi'^m 
had  been  used  to  formulate  a  program 
devoted  to  eradication  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  knows  that  there 
Is  In  vogue  a  cliche  about  being  an  anti- 
anti -Communist  and  that  nowadays 
there  are  some  who  make  speeches 
against  communism,  at  the  risk  of  being 
ridiculed. 

There  are  some  people  who  nowadays 
make  speeches  against  communism  at 
the  risk  of  getting  ridiculed.  I  think  this 
is  kind  of  a  warped  situation.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  ought  to  be 
not  only  articulate  and  decisive  In  our 
expressions  against  communism,  but  also 
effective  In  our  actions  against  commu- 
nism. Sometimes  there  Is  an  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  a  nexus  between  the  two. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  join  him  in  that  statement. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  swallowed  very  hard  when 
it  came  to  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment last  week  which  restored  the  dis- 
cretion in  the  administration  to  distrib- 
ute foodstuffs  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
if  indeed  that  can  be  done,  because  the 
amendment  is  pretty  tight.  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  why  I  swallowed  hard  on  it. 
I  note  from  the  Record  that  In  1961  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  gave  Yu- 
goslavia $31i'2  million  in  foreign  aid  and 
loaned  her  $116.4  milhon,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Govemmoit  of  Yugo- 
slavia did  not  have  the  fiscal  Integrity  to 
pay  $69,341   for   1961  and  $1«»  512  for 
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1960  as  its  share  of  the  assessments  for 
the  CoiDgo  operations  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Muy  I  say  Yugo- 
slavia has  never  denied  it  is  going  to 
pay  those  assessments.  In  fact,  one 
difference  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia  is  the  matter  of  assesfonents 
for  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why,  if  we  have  given  $31  mil- 
lion for  aid  and  $116  million  in  loans, 
Yugoslavia  cannot  pay  $69,000  for  1961 
and  $169,000  for  1960  in  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  because  of 
such  an  attitude  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  in  such  deep  fiscal  trouble. 

B4r.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  wants  to  be  factual.  The  fact 
is  that  Yugoslavia,  for  whatever  reasons 
one  wants  to  ascribe  to  that  country — 
and  I  do  not  say  it  was  out  of  benev- 
olence— supported  the  VS.  attitude  and 
policy  on  the  Congo.  It  supported  the 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  fact  that 
It  may  be  1  year  behind  should  not  in- 
dicate that  Yugoslavia  will  not  pay  its 
assessments,  because  any  country  may  be 
up  to  2  years  behind  before  it  is  In  de- 
fault. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  require- 
ment. My  point  Is  that  when  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  giving 
Yugoslavia  $69 1^  million,  it  is  little 
enough  to  expect  Yugoslavia  to  pay  its 
just  debts  to  the  United  Nations  cur- 
rently. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  ought  to 
do  so.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLER.     It  is  obviously  failing 
to  do  so  in  concert  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  an  effort  to  break  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  be  happy  to  eat 
my  words  when  I  see  Yugoslavia  come 
before  the  United  Nations  and  start 
practicing  fiscal  integrity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  destroy  the  United  Nations 
through  the  "troika"? 

Ii4r.  MILLER.  That  may  be,  but  that 
does  not  mean  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  United  Nations  can  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely,  it  was  one 
of  the  key  Issues. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  one  of  the  key 
issues,  but  it  was  not  greater  than  the 
fiscal  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
pay  its  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yugoslavia  is  not 
considered  to  be  in  default  to  the  United 
Nations.    While  it  may  be  a  year  behind, 

that  is  not 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  2  years  behind.  It 
is  placed  in  arrears.  It  is  these  arrear- 
ages which  have  perpetrated  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  make  the  point  that  the  money 
we  have  given  to  Yugoslavia  has  not  been 
well  spent. and  that  everything  there  is 
not  quite  jolly,  I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan  has  said  that  we  are  not  going  to 
expend  as  much,  that  we  are  cutting 
down    our    expenditures    much    below 


what  they  were  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. But  the  point  I  was  iry- 
ing  to  make  is  that  I  thought  we  ought 
to  leave  in  the  law  the  autho  ity  to  Lhe 
President  to  exercise  the  policy  we  have, 
if  it  seemed  to  be  desirable.  I  did  not 
want  to  handcuff  him.  That  was  all.  I 
am  glad  we  gave  the  President  authority 
in  the  field  of  food  and  fiber,  even 
though  there  are  some  limitations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  is  the 
Senator's  policy,  and  I  know  it  is  fol- 
lowed in  good  conscience.  My  f>oint  is 
that  I  think  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
myself  included,  felt  that  in  previous 
years  it  might  have  been  better  if  we 
had  tied  some  hands.  This  need  not  be 
so  if  we  had  plenty  of  money  and  if 
there  were  not  some  nations  which  are 
practicing  fiscal  integrity  before  the 
United  Nations  who  need  this  aid,  if 
we  are  not  going  to  give  it  to  Yugo- 
slavia; and  I  think  it  is  better  to  spend 
that  money  in  the  other  nations.  The 
Senator  knows  that  if  we  must  make  a 
choice  between  a  nation  which  is  prac- 
ticing fiscal  integrity  and  another  which 
is  not,  we  should  seek  to  extend  our  aid 
to  the  one  that  is  practicing  fiscal  in- 
tegrity, so  that  the  vitality  of  the  United 
Nations  will  not  be  sapped.  That  is 
what  motivated  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  valid 
criticism.  Of  course,  the  Senator  could 
say  the  same  thing  about  Prance 
Prance  has  not  paid  the  special  assess- 
ments either,  and  it  is  a  pretty  good  ally. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  would  be 
true  if  we  were  applying  the  policy  acro.ss 
the  board.  We  were  applying  it  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  that  is  the  cri- 
terion to  be  used,  we  could  have  included 
Prance,  and  I  do  not  think  we  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  MILLED.  It  is  not  my  under- 
standing that  we  give  aid  to  Prance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  gave  France  plenty  of 
aid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  give  France  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  mind 
having  a  drawing  account  in  the  amount 
of  aid  we  have  given  France. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  are  we  giv- 
ing Prance  now  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  gave  her  btl- 
lions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  are  we  giv- 
ing Prance  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  giving  her 
some  aid  now  through  NATO. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  military  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  but  it  is  rath- 
er expensive. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Those  are  not  grants 
or  economic  loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  I  am  for  it.  What  we  have 
done  for  France  is  money  well  spent.  It 
is  a  great  country,  made  up  of  great 
people,  but  I  think  the  Senator  must  be 
careful  what  examples  he  uses  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am;  and  I  think  the 
difference  is  that  we  are  giving  military 
assistance  to  Prance,  and  that  is  In  line 
with  our  NATO  commitments.    It  is  not 


the  same  as  giving  loans  or  grants  to 
Yugoslavia.    That  is  different. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  contribution 
in  this  discussion. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  I  had  intended  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  relating  to  the  growing 
influence  of  efforts  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

A  MILESTONE  IN  GAINING  EmCIENCT  IN  $12 
BILLION  WORTH  OF  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  taken  an  historic  step 
forward  toward  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  scientific  information  in  the  U.S. 
Government. 

On  the  basis  of  a  suggestion,  which  I 
was  personally  happy  to  submit,  the  com- 
mittee incorporated  the  following  lan- 
guage on  page  10  of  Senate  Report  No. 
1578.  87th  Congress,  on  H.R.  11289: 

COORDINATION    OF    RESEARCH 

The  lack  of  an  Integrated  system  for  the 
dissemination  and  exchange  of  scientific  and 
engineering  information  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  defense -related  Interests 
results  in  duplications,  useless  expenditure 
of  funds,  and  other  shortcomings  that  Im- 
pair the  efficiency  of  various  Federal  research 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  program.s 
ln%-olvlng  billions  of  dollars  The  Depart- 
ment, through  the  Office  of  Director.  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  has  initi- 
ated action  to  overcome  this  weakness.  The 
Department  is  requested  to  prepare,  in  time 
for  the  consideration  of  appropriations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  a  detailed  report  on 
this  matter  Indicating  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  additional  steps  will  be  required 
to  provide  for  such  an  integrated  system 

IMPORTANCE    OF    STATEMENT    IN    REPORT 

This  single  paragraph  is,  I  believe,  a 
key  to  America's  survival  in  an  age  of 
peril. 

It  is  a  key  to  greater  efficiency  in  con- 
duct of  $7.1  billion  of  federally  supported 
defense  research  in  the  1963  fiscal  year 
and  of  $12  billion  in  overall  U.S.  Govern- 
ment research. 

Why? 

Because,  for  the  first  time,  the  Defen.se 
Department  is  fonnally  requested — by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— to  set  up  an  integrated  system  of 
information,  involving  all  the  services, 
the  Advance  Research  Projects  Agency . 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

What  is  more,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
notified  a  major  Federal  agency  that  it 
expects  that  this  system  must  fit  in  with 
other  agencies'  systems.  This  means 
that  there  must  be  a  unified  information 
network  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,   the    National    Aeronautics    and 
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Space  Administration,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comihission,  among  other  de- 
fense-related agencies. 

Thus,  we  have  advanced  another  step 
toward  a  goal  which  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
been  striving  for  during  these  past  ^V^ 
years. 

The  Senate  report  is.  I  believe,  an 
historic  milestone. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

THE    STATUS    QUO INFORMATION    CHAOS 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Information 
situation  in  the  executive  branch  and 
among  federally  supported  contractors 
and  grantees  amounts  to  virtual  chaos. 

Information  can  be  found — amidst  this 
chaos — but  to  do  so  often  requires  a 
sizable,  expensive,  protracted  search. 

The  search  may  prove  so  long  that, 
in  utter  frustration,  decisions  are  often 
made  without  adequate  information,  the 
quest  for  prior  data  is  thus  abandoned 
a.s  not  being  worth  the  time  and  expense. 

Among  industry,  the  saying  is  popular: 

IX  a  research  and  development  project 
c.>fcts  HOO.OOO.  It's  easier  to  do  it — If  neces- 
gary—a^aln.  rather  than  to  try  to  find  out  if 
it  lias  been  done  before. 

This  i.s  a  tragic  commentary  on  infor- 
mation weaknesses, 

ADMINISTBATIONS'   AND  SCIENTISTS'  PROBLEMS 

Hundreds  of  administrators — whether 
Federal,  corporation,  university,  foun- 
dation or  others — are  unable  to  quickly 
or  reliably  learn  who  has  done  what,  or 
who  is  doing  what  in  federally  supported 
re.search. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bench  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  similarly  unable 
to  Identify  others' — past  or  present — 
work  for  leads  or  ideas. 

Inquiries  may  have  to  be  directed  to  a 
dozen  different  agencies,  to  3  na- 
tional libraries,  to  1,000  or  so  specialized 
information  centers,  to  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual facilities,  and  still  it  is  doubtful 
that  an  adequate  picture  can  ever  be 
obtained  under  present  circumstances. 

TUWrB    OF    BABEL 

There  is  not  1  uniform  syst+^m,  nor  2. 
nor  10:  there  are  hundreds  of  incom- 
patible systems.  They  use  different 
vocabulary  and  methodology. 

As  a  result,  to  try  to  inquire  or  to  com- 
municate between  agencies,  and  even 
within  agencies,  is  like  trying  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  Tower  of  Babel.  Every- 
body talks  a  different  language. 

It  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  is 
paying  the  price  for  this  information 
chaos. 

KVEN   PRE.^IDENT  KENNEDY  WOULD  BE  TTNABLF.  TO 
TRACK    DOWN     INTERAGENCY    RESEARCH 

Not  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  today — within  a  period  of  a 
few  hours  or  even  a  few  days — find  out 
what  he  would  like  to  know.  Even  he 
would  not  be  able  to  learn  exactly  how 
tax  money  is  being  used  in — inhouse  or 
e.xtramural — research  on  any  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  major  topics  of  int<?ragency  re- 
search. 

WHY  WE  HAVE  FOCUSED  OK  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  con- 
centrated on  improving  information  ac- 
tivity in  the  Defense  Department,  be- 


cause the  success  of  Defense's  effort 
spells  national  and  international  sur- 
vival and  freedom. 

The  defense  effort  is  also  the  largest, 
costliest  effort. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SPRAWLS  INTO  OTHER 
DOMAINS 

But  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
search and  development  sprawls  over 
the  whole  Federal  effort.  And,  in  vir- 
tually every  major  area  of  Federal  re- 
search today,  there  are  invariably  not 
only  Department  of  Defense,  but  3,  4, 
5,  or  as  many  as  15  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  interrelated  research. 

In  meteorological  research,  for  exam- 
ple, no  less  than  14  Federal  agencies  are 
supix)rtmg  research  in  weather  and  re- 
lated problems. 

An  information  bank,  upon  which  all 
the  agencies  could  draw,  is  therefore  es- 
sential. 

THE  SUM  OF  $4  91  MILLION  FOB  RS-7  0 

I  cite  the  example  of  the  interagency 
need  for  information  on  the  RS-70, 
mach  3  supersonic  airplane. 

The  present  defense  appropriations 
bill  authorizes  $491  million  for  initial 
research  on  it.  I  emphasize  •'initial" 
research.  »; 

As  I  pointed  out  3  months  ago,  al- 
though billions  will,  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  spent  on  the  RS-70,  there  is  no  inter- 
agency information  system  to  help  cor- 
relate research  on  it. 

I  have  urged  Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  to  set  up  such  a  system.  There- 
by, all  of  the  Federal  agencies — FAA, 
DOD,  NASA,  and  others — would  have  the 
.<;ame  system  as  would  the  private  con- 
tractors, universities,  and  other  sources 
working  on  the  problem. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Halaby 
as  to  what  he  proposes  to  do. 

SERTOUS     WEAKNESSES    IN     THE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
DEFENSE 

The  situation  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  in  each  of  the  services 
is  particularly  severe. 

The  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  each 
has  a  considerable  number  of  weapons 
systems  under  research  and  develop- 
ment, where  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
is  still,  unfortunately,  at  minimal  levels. 

For  example,  in  Navy  research  on  anti- 
submarine warfare,  the  lack  of  a  unified, 
integrated  information  system  remains 
a  serious  imp>ediment. 

The  present  bill  authorizes  $286  mil- 
lion for  antisubmarine  warfare  research. 

There  is  little  assurance  that  this  over 
$'4  billion  will  yield  that  much  value  in 
usable  and  unified  information.  It  is  not 
that  the  research,  itself,  is  inadequate; 
it  is  because  the  management  of  re- 
search information  is,  according  to  in- 
dustry, far  from  satisfactory. 

Few  corporations  or  military  officials 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  "rocking  the 
boat."  Few  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves in  black  and  white,  to  protest 
against  present  policies.  We  do.  how- 
ever, have  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Navy,  which  has  outstandingly  pio- 
neered in  PERT  system.'  and  m  other 
mana  :ement  innovations,  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  sci- 
entific information  satisfactorily. 


LACK    OF    FULL-TIME    OFFICIALS 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  highest 
policy  levels  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  at  the  highest  military 
staff  levels  in  the  armed  services  there 
is  not  a  single  officer  devoting  full  time 
to  the  problem  of  managing  information 
on  research  and  development. 

I  ask:  "Why?" 

UNANSWEKED  QXTESTIONS 

Why  is  it  that  a  Department  which 
spends  well  over  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  computers  for  admin- 
istrative activities  alone  states  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  computer  time  to  re- 
cord $7  billion  worth  of  research  and 
development? 

Why  have  the  services  been  allowed 
for  years  to  ignore  a  Department  of  De- 
fense directive  that  all  service  reports 
be  transmitted  to  ASTIA? 

Why  is  ASTIA  still  treated  like  a  cast- 
off,  as  a  minor  joint  service,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Air  Force,  instead  of  as.  per- 
haps, a  joint  agency  reporting  to  the 
highest  level;  that  is,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

Why  does  the  Defense  Department  not 
have  a  detailed,  indexed  breakdown  of 
all  current  and  completed  research  and 
development  work  in  its  own  in-house 
laboratories? 

Why  have  not  resources  been  assigned 
for  a  comprehensive  cumulative  index 
of  ASTIA 's  collection? 

Why  have  specialized  information  cen- 
ters been  loosely  set  up  by  the  scores — 
sometimes  duplicating  ASTIA,  often  con- 
taining less  than  ASTIA's  specialized 
collections,  and  often  with  incompatible 
systems? 

In  international  information  exchange, 
why  does  Defense  not  enforce  reciprocity 
from  our  allies  by  securing  current  in- 
formation from  their  research  and  de- 
velopment effort — often  supported  with 
U.S.  dollars — comparable  to  the  detailed 
information  which  we  lavish  overseas? 

I  could  ask  a  dozen  other  yet-unan- 
swered questions. 

NOTICE  SERVED  ON  THE  PENTAGON 

And  so.  I  serve  notice  to  the  Pentagon 
that  this  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  not  made 
casually. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  one  Senator,  to 
follow  up  on  this  request,  both  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation and  International  Organizations 
which  offered  the  suggestion. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  alone. 

The  able  Director  of  the  new  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner.  has  demonstrated  keen  interest. 

Dr.  Wiesner  and  his  staff  have  begun 
significant  discussions  with  Department 
of  Defense  officials. 

An  interagency  Task  Force  Report  on 
Information  has  been  prepared  for  Dr 
Wiesner.  The  Federal  Council  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  been  reviewing 
this  report. 

A  report  by  a  panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  under  the 
chairman.ship  of  Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg. 
Director  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, is  in  the  making. 
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MANT  PAST  MMroara — dzad  lbttxrs 

But  the  files  of  the  executive  branch, 
particularly  the  Pentagon,  are  full  of  re- 
ports which  were  never  acted  upon  and 
directives  which  were  never  carried  out. 

Ctae  could  probably  fill  a  sizable  room 
with  a  collection  of  past  reports  on  the 
subject  of  security  restrictions,  alone. 

Nobody  has  yet  succeeded — whether  he 
is  in  the  White  House,  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  the  Congress,  or  anywhere 
else — in  bringing  durable  order  into  the 
Pentagon's  information  situation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  doubt  the  good 
intentions  of  Secretary  McNamara,  nor 
of  Dr.  Harold  Brown  or  many  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  leaders  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect. 

What  they  confront  is  a  24-hour  day, 
crowded  with  scores  of  other  high-prior- 
ity issues.  They  also  confront  massive 
inertia  and  massive-vested  interests  to 
preserve  the  disorganized  status  quo. 

WHAT   IS   NKKDED 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  panacea  for 
the  Information  problem. 

No  supermachine  or  supersystem  will 
satisfy  the  varied  information  needs  in 
billions  of  dollars  of  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

We  need  a  network  of  information  sys- 
tems— a  system  of  systems — a  clearing- 
house capability  for  current  research,  for 
completed  research,  for  meetings,  for 
audlovlsuals  and  for  other  information 
phases. 

We  need  to  have  every  responsible 
source  deal  aggressively  with  its  own 
problems  and  quit  passing  the  buck  to 
others. 

Thus — 

AN    ACTION    PKOGKAM 

First.  Dr.  Wiesner's  office  must  have 
a  full-time  information  unit.  It  must 
take  charge  of  overseeing  agency  prog- 
ress toward  an  interagency  information 
system.  The  snail's  pace  of  past  years 
must  give  way  to  reasonable  dispatch. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
must  cease  treating  the  handling  of  sci- 
entific information  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
fly  speck  in  a  $92  billion  budget.  It  must 
enforce  information  improvements  on  an 
agency  and  an  interagency  basis. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  personally  follow  up  on  that  one 
of  his  85  current  studies  which  bears 
upon  improved  research  and  develop- 
ment management  and  communication. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  ably  come  to 
grips  with  problems  of  infinitely  greater 
complexity  than  this.  But,  he  and  Dr. 
Brown  have  yet  to  give  this  particular 
issue  their  intensive  attention. 

Fourth.  Defense  research  contract  of- 
ficers must  be  alert  to  their  information 
responsibilities.  They  are  often  among 
the  weakest  links  in  the  chain — neither 
supplying  necessary  information  to  con- 
tractors, nor  enforcing  the  furnishing  of 
complete,  up-to-the-minute  information 
from  contractors. 

Fifth.  Many  of  the  leading  private 
contractors  are  no  more  advanced  in 
setting  up  modern  information  systems 
in  their  own  establishments  than  is  the 
Pentagon.  Contractors  must  put  their 
own  information  houses  in  order. 


Sixth.  Professional  societies  must,  like 
the  alert  American  Rocket  Society  and 
the  American  Society  of  Metals,  wake  up 
to  the  information  revolution  which  is 
upon  them.  Mere  marginal  improve- 
ments in  primary  and  secondary  jour- 
nals will  hardly  suffice  to  meet  needs 
when  fundamental  systems  innovations 
are  necessary. 

Seventli.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation must  take  the  bit  in  its  teeth.  It 
must  strengthen  its  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent Defense-  and  NSF-supported  com- 
munications research,  instead  of  merely 
funding  and  watching  others  fund  such 
research  and  then  merely  listing  the 
work.  It  must  recommend  definitive  in- 
teragency actions  to  Dr.  Wiesner's  office 
and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Eighth.  Here,  in  Congress,  I  hope  that 
the  expert  Senate  and  House  Space  Com- 
mittees, aj;  well  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  will  give  this  infor- 
mation issue  their  able  attention. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
example,  has  one  of  the  best  Federal  in- 
formation systems.  Yet.  even  that  sys- 
tem falls  short  of  complete  coverage.  It 
is  particularly  deficient  insofar  as  break- 
ing down  end  Indexing  inhouse  research 
projects  is  concerned. 

rNAUIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUESTS 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  now  that  a 
memorandum,  which  I  have  prepared, 
together  \*ith  five  exhibits  documenting 
the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee  during 
1961  and  1962.  with  respect  to  Depart- 
ment of  Itefense  information  improve- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memdrandum,  June  13.  1962 
Prom  SenatDr  HtrBERT  H.  Humphrey,  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations. 
Re  background  on  Defense  Department,  han- 
dling of  scientific  and  engineering  In- 
formatlDn. 

The  folloving  is  a  chronological  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  recent  efforts  by  this 
subcommittee  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment and  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  by  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment and  related  agencies. 

This  particular  chronology  Is  confined  to 
the  years  19<31  and  1962. 

Actually,  however,  the  efforts  began  as  far 
back  as  1967  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  as  a  whole 

An  extensive  series  of  hearings,  documents, 
and  reports  have  been  published  by  both 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcommittee  on 
Information  activities  througliout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.'  ^ 


1  See  bibliography  of  committee  publica- 
tions as  pi-esented  by  Hon.  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  In  connection  with 
address  in  the  Senate,  January  31,  1962,  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology,  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  1315-1317. 

'For  additional  background  as  to  the  ini- 
tial origins  and  development  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Serate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  the  field  of  documentation,  see 
Reynolds,  Walter  L.,  chief  clerk-staff  direc- 
tor, "The  S'anate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  Documentation,"  American 
Docxunenta  ;lon.  vol.  12,  No.  2,  April  1061, 
pp.  93-07. 


TXAK     1961     CHXONOLOGT 

(a)  On  AprU  17,  1961,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  International  Orga- 
nizations of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  released  a  278-page  re- 
port entitled  "Coordination  of  Information 
on  Current  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment  Supported   by  the   US    Government." 

The  report  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
Indexed  Interagency  Inventory  of  an  esti- 
mated 160.000  research  and  development 
projects,  aggregating  $8,1  billion  in  cost.  The 
report  highlighted  (pp  79-115)  weaknesses 
in  Department  of  Defense  inventories  of  cur- 
rent  research. 

(This  publication,  initially  issued  as  a 
committee  print,  was  subsequently  author- 
ized to  be  issued  as  S.  Rept.  No.  263,  87th 
Cong  ,   1st  Bess  .  May  18,  1961.) 

(So  enormous  was  the  demand  for  the 
report  that  copies  have  now  been  entirely 
exhausted  in  supply,  unfortunately  ) 

Transmittal  of  report 

(h)  I  sent  copies  of  the  report  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  and  other  offi- 
cials, urging  remedial  action.  In  addition, 
I  sent  a  copy  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  suggesting  consideration  of  the 
report's  contents  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Subconunlttee  in  particular. 

House  committee  responds 

(c>  On  June  23,  1961,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  took  note  of  the 
presentation;  it  tirged  close  attention  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Information  prob- 
lem.    The   House   Committee   stated:  * 

"There  has  been  recent  criticism  by  an- 
other committee  of  the  management  of 
scientific  information.  It  was  stated  that 
unknowing  duplication  and  'tragic  and  In- 
tolerable wiiste  of  men.  money,  and  material' 
had  resulted  from  poor  management  of  these 
programs  and  it  was  recommended  that  a 
Science  Information  Exchange  for  the  reg'.s- 
tratlon  of  all  current  research  projects  of 
the  Government  be  established.  This  com- 
mittee requests  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.>;e  give  this  matter  close  attention." 

(d)  As  a  foUowup.  I  submitted  through 
the  office  of  Senator  Dennis  Chaviz,  chair- 
man of  the  .Senate  .Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Department  of  Defense,  a 
series  of  questions  for  transmittal  to  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

(e)  Deputy  Secretary  OUpatric  replied  to 
the  questions  on  July  3.  1961.  He  Indicated 
the  Dep.irtment's  interest  in  carrying  out 
Improvements  In  the  handling  of  infurnia- 
tlon. 

Reprinting  of  article 

(f)  On  July  20  I  reprinted'  the  text  of 
an  article  which  I  had  written  as  regards 
tragic,  unintentional  duplication  in  federally 
supported  research.  I  pointed  up  the  serv- 
ice which  could  be  rendered  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  a  whole  by  the  Science  In- 
formation Exchange  provided  the  latter 
were  given  full  support  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  member  and  nonmem- 
ber  agencies. 

Second  report  on  current  ra^carch 

(g)  On  September  20.  1961,  the  sulxrom- 
mlttee  released  a  second  related  report.  This 
wa3  entitled  "Coordination  of  Informjit:on 
on  Current  Federal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Projects  in   the  Field   of  Electronics." 

This  report  cited  serious  weakneases  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  handling  of  $2  bUllon 
worth  of  current  electronics  research  and 
development  information. 
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'  H.  Rept.  No.  574,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  H.R.  7851,  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,    1962   fiscal   year,  p.  55. 

•"STWP  Review,"  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Technical  Writers  and  Publishers.  "Un- 
knowing Duplication  In  Research — A  Peren- 
nial Tragedy,"  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
107,  pt.  10.  pp.  12996-12997. 


Once  again,  copies  of  the  report  were  sub- 
mitted to.  among  other  sources,  the  Defense 
Department  and  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

(The  total  complimentary  supply  of  this 
report  has  been  unfortunately  exhausted,  but 
copies  may  be  purchased  for  $1  from  the 
Government  PrlnUng  Oflloe.) 

YEAR     1982    CHHONOLOGT 

Report  requested  from  NASA 
(a(  On  March  6,  1962,  1  requested  a  report 
from    NASA    as    regards    Its    sclenUfic    and 
technical  information  system,  including  the 
relatlon.'^hip  of  its  system  to  the  Department 
o!  DeJense  system. 
Subcommittee  report  submitted  to  House 
committee 
(hi    On    March    26.    1962,   I   submitted   to 
Congrea-sman     Oeorci      Mahon.      chairman. 
House   Subcommittee   on    Appropriations   of 
the   Department   of   Defense,   a   detailed   54- 
page  mimeographed  report,' 

The  ref)ort  was  based  on  findings  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee 

The  staff  report  pointed  out  that  there 
are  such  serious  deficiencies  in  the  handling 
of  scientific  information  within  the  Defense 
community  that  as  much  as  91  bUlion  may 
be  wasted 

Unlike  the  two  previous  reports,  the  re- 
jKirt  was  devoted  to  all  phases  of  the  infor- 
mation problem— prepubllcation.  as  well  as 
postpubllcatJon  research.  It  mentioned  that 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  reports  are  being 
generated  by  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  reports  have  been  finding 
their  way  to  the  Armed  Services  Technical 
Information  Agency. 

Excerpt  from  House  report 

(c)  On  April  13.  1962.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  filed  its  report.  The 
following  paragraphs  appt-ared  in  the  House 
Report:  • 

•It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment and  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  could  save  not  only 
money  but  the  time  of  scl-intlflc  and  techni- 
cal personnel. 

"The  committee  once  a?aln  states  its  de- 
sire for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  give 
careful,  high-level  attention  to  this  point. 

Thus,  for  the  second  year  In   a  row,  the 
House  committee   had   Uken  cognizance   of 
the  Senate  subcommittee".'}  presenUtlon. 
Address  in  S-rnate 

(d)  On  AprU  17.  1962.  I  spoke  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  calling  attention  to  the  language  In 
the  House  report.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
what  is  necessary "  "Is  ni>thlng  less  than  a 
peaceful  but  profound  Information  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  executive  branch." 
Correspondence  with  Dep<irtm«nt  of  Defense 

(e)  On  April  IB.  1962.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  once  again  urg- 
ing his  personal  attention  to  the  Issue  of 
improving  the  handling  of  scientific  and 
technical  Information  In  the  Defense  com- 
munity. 


'■  A  reprint  of  my  memorandum  will  be 
found  In  the  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  for  the  1963  fis- 
cal year,  pt,  6,  pp.  310-824.  The  mimeo- 
graphed version  Is  available  from  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee:  It  Is  identified  as  S-3- 
11-62. 

"  H.  Rept.  No  1607.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess  ,  on 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  for  the  1963 
fiscal  year.  HH.  11289,  p.  48. 

•  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  17,  1962,  p. 
6758,  reprinted  with  code  number  S-4-6-62 
and  available  from  Senate  Reorganization 
Subcommittee. 


NASA's  reply  on  NASA-ASTIA  realtionships 
(f)  On  April  27.  1962,  NASA  forwarded  Its 
reply  to  the  request,  mentioned  earlier.  In 
answering,  it  Indicated  considerable  progress 
In  reciprocal  Information  services  by  and  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  NASA,  and  their 
respective  installations,  contractors,  and 
grantees. 

Excerpts  of  that  reply  follow: 

"THE  scientific  AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 
PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE    ADMINISTRATION,     APRIL     1962 

"Armed    Services    Technical    Information 
Agency :   Because  of  the  similar  nature  of  the 
NASA  and  ASTIA  programs,  and  because  of 
the  broad  commonality  of  interests  between 
NASA  and   the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
closest  [>ossible  degree  of  coordination  and 
collaboration    Is    maintained    with    ASTIA. 
Completely  reciprocal  service  Is  maintained. 
ASTIA  services  are  available  to  and  used  by 
NASA  Installations,  contractors,   and  grant- 
ees.     Department    of    Defense    Installations, 
contractors,  and  grantees  can  and  do  receive 
similar  service  from  the  NASA  scientific  and 
technical  Information  program.     This  recip- 
rocal service,  of  course,  supplements  the  in- 
terlocking primary  distribution  mechanisms 
of  NASA  and  the  three  military  departments, 
by    which    originating    agencies    contribute 
technical  reports  directly  to  other  interested 
activities  regardless  of   their  agency   affilia- 
tions.   The  developing  NASA  documentation 
program  is  being  geared  very  cloeely  to  the 
existing    ASTIA    system    at    all    operational 
levels — from   basic   cataloging   through   spe- 
cialized   dissemination    techniques    such    as 
microform     or     microfilm — to     Insure      the 
greatest  degree  of  compatibility  throughout 
the    two   programs.     NASA    Is    participating 
directly  In  the  present  cooperative  revision 
of  the  ASTIA  Thesaurus,  and  Is  using  the 
experience  thus  gained  to  assure  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  compatibility  in  the  essen- 
Ual  area  of  retrieval  vocabulary.     Since  all 
NASA  reports  feed  Into  the  ASTIA  system, 
and    since    many    military    reports    will    of 
necessity  feed  Into  both  systems.  aU  possible 
steps  are  being  taken  to  permit  the  untlllza- 
tlon    by    either    agency    of    the    machined 
products  of  the  other;  with  machine  output 
from  one  being  direct  machine  Input  to  the 
other,    duplicative    processing    of    common 
materials  Is  minimal." 

Evaluation  of  NASA  comments 
The  NASA  report  Is,  I  believe,  an  overly 
optimistic  statement. 

NASA  has  developed  highly  advanced  blue- 
prints, so  to  speak,  for  Information  exchange. 
The  blueprints  are  a  long  way  from  realiza- 
tion. This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  NASA 
received  an  Information  mandate  from  the 
Congress  as  far  back  as  1968. 

NASA  has  yet  to  service  the  Information 
needs  In  depth  of  its  own  contractors  or 
ln-ho\ise  laboratories,  much  less  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  field.  NASA's  Information  centers 
are  often  being  established  side  by  side  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  But  NASA's 
and  ASTIA's  systems  Inherently  differ  so 
considerably  that  communication  between 
systems  In  Washington  and  In  the  field  Is 
more  an  ideal  than  an  actuality  or  even  an 
easy  likelihood. 

NASA's  Information  efforU  to  date  have 
yet  to  win  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
leading  professional  societies  or  contractors. 
But  let  It  also  be  noted  that  the  societies 
and  contractors  themselves  (with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  American 
Rocket  society)  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
NASA  or  the  Department  of  Defense  infor- 
mation   needs    the   attention    which    is    de- 

Fortunately.  NASA  does  have  a  highly 
modern,  unified  information  structure  and 
Dian  It  possesses,  moreover,  in-house  per- 
sonnel   and    a    principal    information    con- 


tractor with  a  rery  high  degree  of  profes- 
sional competence. 

Dr.  Broum's  reply 

(g)  On  May  8,  1962.  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 
Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
replied  on  behalf  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  Dr.  Brown's  helpful  reply  (see 
exhibit  A)  offered  some  encouragement  as 
to  remedial  steps  being  taken  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

For  example,  he  noted  that  ASTIA  has 
received  more  resources. 

But.  in  my  Judgment,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  still  as  poorly  organized — struc- 
turewlse  and  procedurewlse — to  Integrate, 
store,  retrieve,  and  disseminate  Information 
as  ever  before. 

The  armed  services  have  yet  to  develop 
military  or  civilian  leadership  In  depth, 
skilled  in  interdisciplinary  communication 
science.  Only  the  smallest  cadre  of  such 
potential  leadership  exists  thus  far,  and  It 
has  received  little  encouragement  for  the 
pains  It  takes  or  the  competence  it  has 
developed. 

Attached  exhibits 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
exhibit,  I  am  Including: 

Exlilbit  B.  pertinent  excerpts  from  a  1961 
report  by  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Exhibit  C.  excerpts  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  report  to  the  President  on  "Gov- 
ernment Contracting  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment." 

(I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Bureau  acted 
upon  my  own  and  the  staff's  suggestions  in 
including  recommendations  for  an  Inter- 
agency Information  system.) 

Exhibit  D,  a  letter  to  me  from  one  of  the 
country's  leading  publishers,  B.  P.  Mast,  Jr. 
His  letter  discusses  another  phase  of  the  In- 
formation Issue  not  referred  to  above,  yet 
a  matter  of  great  significance.  I  refer  to 
communication  through  the  trade  press.  I 
conunend  Mr.  Mast's  suggestion  for  a 
thoroughgoing  exploration  of  how  the  trade 
press  can  be  enabled  to  better  serve  the  De- 
fense (and,  I  may  add)  NASA  communities 
Exhibit  E,  an  article  from  Armed  Forces 
Management  magazine  citing  many  weak- 
nesses in  ASTIA.  The  weaknesses  persist, 
although  comprehensive  Improvements  are 
envisioned  In  ASTIA's  bold  19-polnt  program 
Exhibit  F,  excerpts  from  a  more  recent 
article  in  the  same  magazine  on  Industry 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Navy's  Information 
program  on  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Exhort  A 
Department  or  Defense. 
Defense   Research   and   Engineering, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8.  1962. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphret, 
U.S.  Senate. 

D«ar  Senator  Humphrey  :  Since  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  assigned  to  me  the  pri- 
mary responslbUty  for  supervision  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  Information  activities 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have 
been  asked  to  make  further  reply  to  your 
letter  to  him  of  April  18.  1962. 

We  certainly  share  the  concern  expressed 
in  your  sUtement  to  the  Senate  and  clearly 
recognize  that  the  handling  of  scientific  and 
technical  Information  within  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
be  greatly  Improved  with  all  reasonable 
speed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  taken  a 
number  of  additional  steps  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  otu  organization,  policies,  plans 
and  procedures  governing  the  handling  of 
scientific  and  technical  Information  gen- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Defense  RX).T.  8t 
E    program. 

With  respect  to  organization  we  have  es- 
tablished a  Deputy  Director  for  Administra- 
tion and  Management  within  my  office. 
One  of  his  principal  duties  Is  to  develop  the 
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policies,  plans,  and  procedures  to  assiire  the 
optlmiim  Department  of  Defense  program 
for  tlie  collection,  storage,  dissemination  and 
retrieval  of  Department  of  Defense  generated 
scientific  and  technical  Information  and  to 
assure  positive  coordination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  effort  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  educational  institutions  and 
industry. 

One  of  our  first  actions  with  respect  to 
planning  was  to  review  the  so-called  19-point 
program  developed  by  ASTIA.  As  a  result, 
we  have  directed  ASTIA  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive 6-year  plan  Incorporating  the 
19-point  program  together  with  other  pro- 
posals; and  with  the  6-year  plan  to  be  up- 
dated e€M:h  year  in  terms  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  resources  required.  To  get 
started  on  the  short-range  objectives  of  this 
plan,  we  authorised  additional  funding  and 
manpower  spaces  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  19<J2  and  have  increased  the  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1963  by  9800,000  and  have  pro- 
vided 102  additional  personnel  spaces.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  considered  ASTIA 
as  a  line  item  in  the  Air  Force  budget  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Another  significant  part  of  our  planning 
effort  has  been  the  initiation  of  a  resurvey 
of  the  rather  substantial  number  of  special- 
ized Information  centers  that  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  past  10  years.  These  centers  have 
made  an  important  and  major  contribution 
In  the  collection,  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  technical  Information  In  a  number 
of  critical  fields  for  the  benefit  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  users.  The  purpose  of  the 
ciirrent  survey  is  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  achieve  greater  coordination  between 
these  specialized  information  centers  and 
ASTIA.  It  anpears  certain  that  ASTIA  could 
perform  a  good  many  of  these  functions  now 
carried  out  by  the  specialized  centers  so  that 
we  can  realize  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  policies  governing  the  operations  of 
ASTIA  are  being  revised  and  will  provide 
that  all  technical  reports  and  documents 
generated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
RJ3.T.  &  E.  program  by  defense  laboratories, 
centers  and  other  Inhouse  facilities  as  well 
as  defense  contractors  and  subcontractors 
will  be  forwarded  to  ASTIA  without  delay 
including  top  secret  and  restricted  data  re- 
ports. This  change  will  provide  ASTIA  with 
the  authority  to  pursue  an  aggressive  ac- 
quisition policy  aimed  at  seciu'lng  coverage 
of  at  least  90  percent  or  more  of  all  defense 
technical   reports. 

Another  significant  development  during 
the  past  year  has  been  our  commitment  to 
participate  with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  Department  of  Ckimmerce  Office 
of  Technical  Information  Services,  the  AEC 
and  NASA  in  the  establishment  of  12  Fed- 
eral technical  report  centers  throughout  the 
continental  United  States.  Under  this 
agreement,  we  will  supply  each  of  these  cen- 
ters with  microfilm  copies  of  all  unclassified 
unlimited  reports,  technical  abstract  bulle- 
tins, and  Indexing  materials.  These  will  be 
the  same  materials  currently  being  provided 
to  the  NATO  and  SEATO  countries. 

We  have  completed  the  mechanization  of 
the  DD  613  files  through  the  basic  research 
area  of  the  Defense  R.D  T.  &  E.  program.  We 
axe  ctirrently  extending  this  program 
through  the  applied  research  area  which  is 
about  50  percent  completed.  From  applied 
research  we  will  continue  the  effort  through 
the  development,  test,  and  evaluation  proj- 
ects Including  weapons  and  weapons  sys- 
tems. We  estimate  that  the  file  when  com- 
pleted will  have  about  40,000  individually 
Identified,  coded,  and  cataloged  units  of  ef- 
fort. In  addition  to  serving  scientists  and 
engineers  and  providing  a  better  tool  for 
management,  this  file  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  the  basic 
information  required  by  the  Science  Infor- 
mation Exchange  without  imposing  an  addi- 
tional reporting  system  on  Defense  agenclee. 


In  Jai'tia;c7  we  assigned  one  memlier  of  my 
staff  on  a  :(ull-tlnie  basis  to  the  President's 
Advisor  on  Science  and  Technology  to  serve 
on  a  task  group  set  up  to  study  and  recom- 
mend solutions  to  the  problem  of  handling 
scientific  ejid  technical  information  on  a 
national  bf^is.  This  task  group  is  complet- 
ing its  work,  and  It  is  expected  that  their 
recommenclaxions  will  be  considered  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
at  an  early  date.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  prepared 
to  do  Its  part  In  the  Implementation  required 
of  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  task 
group  whl:h  are  approved  by  the  council 
and  the  President. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  we  have  made 
reasonable  progress  durtng  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  improve  the  liandling  of  scientific 
and  technical  Information  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Moreover,  we  feel  we 
have  established  the  firm  base  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  still  greater  improve- 
ments as  rapidly  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this 
problem  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  addi- 
tional infoiTnation  at  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Browk. 

Otrecfor. 


ExHisrr    B 

Communications   in    thk   Department   of 

Defense 

(Excerpts  [pp.  4&-49)  from  H.  Rept.  No.  243, 
87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  "Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology — Third  Meeting."  Committee 
on  Scier.ce  and   Astronautics) 

Comments  by  Dr.  Richard  Joel  Russell, 
Louisiana  State  University: 

"pooa  communication    in   department   of 

DEFENSE 

"Dr.  Rue;selx.  •  •  •  I  spent  the  day  •  •  • 
over  in  thu  Pentagon  on  the  general  science 
panel  of  t:ie  Department  of  Defense  Much 
of  the  discussion  durtng  the  morning  and 
some  of  t:ie  afternoon  was  concerned  with 
a  matter  of  coupling — coupling,  getting 
ideas  from  one  level  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment to  the  next  level,  then  on  through  the 
Defense  Department.  When  we  cross  the 
spectriun  where  you  have  the  pure  research 
scientist  at  this  end,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  speotrum  the  system  planners  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  there  is  almost  no 
communication  between  them,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  terrific  problems  that  we   have. 

"The  admirals — two-  or  three-star  ad- 
mirals or  generals  sitting  here  In  the  plan- 
ning group  have  their  equivalent  of  two-  or 
three-star  admirals  in  the  science  group. 
But  to  communicate  from  one  or  the  other 
comes  down  through  the  captain  or  the 
colonel  level — perhaps  even  a  lower  level. 
There  Is  a  filtering  out  process,  so  really  the 
people  through  whom  the  information  Is 
filtered  ai-e  Incapable  of  transmitting  the 
ideas  across,  where  they  are  very  badly 
needed. 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Department 
of  E>efense,  It  was  pointed  out  by  a  number 
of  people  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  really 
is  rather  Evcute.  It  really  needs  solving.  So 
that  there  might  be,  for  example,  a  correc- 
tion of  a  lag  of  from  10  to  15  years  in  sys- 
tems planning  if  the  planners  there  could 
get  in  tovtch  with  their  equivalents  on  the 
scientific  aide  of  the  community." 


Exhibit  C 

Report  to  the  President  on  Government 
Contrac'tino  fob  Research  and  Develop- 
ment  }?SEPARED    BT    THE     BuBEAU     OF    THE 

BuDGir  and  Referred  to  the  CoMMrrrEE 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate 
(Excerpts  from  S.  Doc.  No.  94.  87th  Cong  , 
2d  sess  ) 
Page  16: 


"PART   s:    paoposALs  FOB  improving   policies 

AND    FSACTICKS    APPLTING    TO    KCSEABCH     AND 

development  contracting 

•  •  •  •  • 

"3.  With  the  tremendous  proliferation  of 
research  and  development  operations  and  as- 
sociated facilities  in  recent  years,  it  has  be- 
come difficult  for  the  Government  officials 
who  arrange  for  such  work  to  be  done  to  be 
aware  of  all  the  facilities  and  manpower  that 
are  available.  To  maintain  a  complete  and 
continuous  roster  of  manpower,  equipment, 
and  organizations,  sensitive  to  month-by- 
month  changes,  would  undoubtedly  be  too 
costly  In  terms  of  its  value. 

"Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  an  organ- 
ized attempt  should  be  made  to  Improve  the 
current  Inventory  of  information  on  the 
scientific  and  technical  resources  of  the 
country.  We  recommend  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  consider  ways  and  means 
of  Improving  the  availability  of  such  infor- 
mation for  use  by  all  concerned  In  public  and 
private  activities. 

"4.  In  addition,  the  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's research  and  development  effort  has 
multlpled  the  difficulties  of  communication 
among  researchers  engaged  on  related  proj- 
ects at  separate  facilities,  both  public  and 
private.  It  is  clear  that  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  further  efforts  to  Improve 
the  system  for  the  exchange  of  information 
in    the    field    of   science    and    technology. 

"At  present  a  panel  on  scientific  Informa- 
tion of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  is  at  work  on  this  subject.  We 
expect  that  its  report  will  be  followed  by 
full-scale  planning  for  the  establishment  of 
a  more  effective  technical  information  ex- 
change system,  to  support  the  needs  of  the 
operating  scientist  and  the  engineer." 

Page  47: 

"annex  s:  salaries  and  related  benefits  and 
tubnover  of  peesonnel 

"This  annex  presents  and  analyzes  certain 
of  the  data  compiled  from  the  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Ln 
connection  with  the  review  of  contracting 
for  research  and  development.  (Annex  2 
cites  the  organizations  Involved,  describes 
the  nature  of  the  sample  and  some  of  the 
staff  characteristics  of  the  organizations  ) 
Included  are  summary  data  on  the  salaries 
and  related  benefits  provided  by  the  71  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  and  other  types  of  In- 
stallations, universities,  private  businesses, 
and  not-for-profit  institutions  responding  to 
the  questionnaires.  The  annex  also  presents 
summary  data  on  the  turnover  of  personnel 
experienced   by   those  respondents." 

Page  65; 

"(R)     publication    in   the    OPEN    LnXRATUBE 

"1.  Government  establifthments 
"Scientists  and  engineers  of  27  establish- 
ments reporting  on  this  Item  are  encouraged 
to  submit  articles  for  publication  In  the  open 
literature.  Many  of  the  establishments  fur- 
nish editing,  typing,  and  other  assistance  for 
this  purpose.  In  several  cases  this  Is  consid- 
ered a  normal  part  of  the  employee's  work 
and  Is  a  factor  In  evaluating  his  performance 
In  a  few  cases,  small  cash  awards  are  given 
to  employees  who  have  had  significant  arti- 
cles published.  In  most  cases,  proposed  ar- 
ticles must  be  submitted  for  prior  agency 
approval. 

"2.  Contractor  establishments 
"An  Identical  number  of  contractor  es- 
tablishments, 27,  reported  that  they  encour- 
age scientists  and  engineers  to  submit  articles 
for  publication  In  the  open  literature,  pro- 
vided no  violations  of  security  regulations 
are  Involved.  In  most  cases  prior  approviil 
of  the  articles  Is  required.  In  many  cases, 
editorial,  typing,  and  other  assistance  is 
provided.  One  establishment  reported  that 
it  gave  an  award  of  $50  to  $100  for  each 
article  published. 


•Seven  othw  eatabllshments  reported  that 
they  permit  publlcaUon  of  artidea  by  am- 
ployees,  but  subject  to  a  number  of  limita- 
tions. 

"(SI     attendance    at     PROFESSIONAL    MEETINGS 

"f.  Government  establuhments 
■•Twenty-eight  establU hmenU  pay  travel 
expenses  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  Bodetlee.  The  cri- 
teria for  payment  of  expenses  vary  by  agency 
and  establishment.  Of  these,  22  encourage 
attendance  at  such  meetings  and  attempt  to 
pay  expenses  for  all  trip*  to  meeUngs  directly 
related  to  the  employee  s  work  or  to  meet- 
ings in  which  the  employee  is  a  direct  par- 
ticipant. In  addition  some  of  these  estab- 
lishments will  pay  (within  the  limits  of 
funds  avaUable)  the  travel  expenses  of  each 
professional  and  scientific  employee  to  at- 
tend at  least  one  national  meeting  of  his 
choice  each  year.  A  more  liberal  policy  is 
loUowed  with  respect  to  attendance  at  local 
meetings.  The  major  limiting  factor  Is  the 
amount  of  travel  funds  available  to  the  es- 
tablishment for  this  purpose. 

"2.  Contractor  eftablishmcnts 
'  .Seventeen  establishments  authorize  at- 
tendance, with  travel  expenses  paid,  at  pro- 
fessional meetings  usually  only  when  the 
meeting  Is  directly  related  to  the  work  of  the 
employee  or  when  the  employee  is  an  active 
participant  at  the  meeting.  Pour  other  ea- 
UbllshmenU  will  pay  expenaes  only  when 
the  employee  is  attendiJig  as  the  official  rep- 
reseuUUve  of  the  esUibllshment.  Sixteen 
additional  establishments  encourage  attend- 
ance at  profeaslonal  and  scientific  meetings 
and  pay  travel  expenses  for  such  meetings 
usually  up  to  a  limit  of  one  meeting  per  year 
for  each  employee  even  though  the  employee 
is  not  an  active  particl{>ant  and  the  meeting 
is  not  directly  related  to  his  work." 


Exhibit  D 
Conover-Mast  Pubucations.  Inc.. 

New  York.  NY..  April  27.  1962 
Hon   HuBEirr  Humphrey, 
Chaimuin,    Stnate    Go-ternment     Operation 
Subcommtttee.    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dea«  Senatob:   I  read  with  great  Interest 
your  recent  committee   findings  concerning 
waste   and   duplication    due   to  the  lack   of 
proper  and  effective  scientific  and  technical 
Information    dissemination.      Your     discus- 
sion was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  ob- 
jective  I  have  seen  on  this  extremely  vital 
subject. 

However.  I  would  like  to  rwpectfully  add 
an  area  of  thinking  to  your  coverage  of  this 
problem.  It  ooncems  the  role  and  im- 
portance to  the  national  defense  effort  of  the 
privately  operated  scientific  and  technical 
press. 

As  president  of  one  o::  the  country's  largest 
.specialized  business  magarlne  publishing 
companies,  I  have  bee:i  concerned  with  the 
same  problem  you  have  delved  into  so  deeply. 
Three  of  the  10  publications  produced  by 
the  company  are  intimately  involved  with 
the  dlssemlnaUon  of  tfschnlcal  and  scientific 
information.  The  tlt.es  are  Electro-Tech- 
nology, Space.'Aeronautlcs,  and  our  newest 
publication,  International  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. In  fact,  I  noted  In  your  recent 
memorandum  to  the  Honorable  Ow>aaE  H. 
Ma  HON  that  the  latter  one  was  quoted  (p 
12) .  Recent  copies  of  the  three  are  encloeed. 
Possibly  you  might  be  Interested  In  review- 
ing them. 

In  the  memorandvim  you  Indicate  a  con- 
cern for  the  existing  need  of  both  prepubllca- 
tion  and  poetpubllcatlon  Information.  Pos- 
sibly the  enlarging  erf  reference  or  abstracting 
sources  such  as  ASTIA  oould  help  this  situa- 
tion, particularly  In  the  prepublication  area. 
But.  as  you  Intimate,  and  I  agree,  over  ex- 
panding Government  sourcea,  which  has  a 


tendency  to  "establish  another  btireaucratlc 
layer,"  is  something  is  be  opposed.  And.  ref- 
erence and  abstracting  service  is  not  the 
only  problem  area — or  even  necessarily  the 
biggest. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  area  of  post- 
publication,  much  closer  cooperation  with 
technical  press,  particularly  the  privately  op- 
erated technical  press,  can  immeasurably 
aid  In  the  task  for  a  rather  minimum  out- 
lay of  taxpayers'  money.  In  fact,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  techiUcal  press  also  helps  the  pre- 
publication  problem.  Before  absolute  re- 
sults are  known  from  various  research  and 
development  efforts,  this  press  often  reviews 
treaids  and  directions  which  give  men  in 
Industry  the  "Idea  leads"  they  need  in  or- 
der to  avoid  doing  a  good  amount  of  work 
already  being  performed. 

The  use  of  the  technical  press  Is  Illustrated 
by  readers"  action.  For  instance,  one  of  our 
publications  generates  some  10,000  to  15,000 
Inquiries  a  month  from  engineers  and  scien- 
tists asking  for  more  Information  on  Items 
a|5peariI^g  in  the  publication. 

Letter  upon  letter  comes  from  the  heads 
of  key  groups.  In  both  Government  and  in- 
dustry to  our  publications'  editors,  asking 
for  more  information  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  one  specific  case,  an  article  In  one  of 
our  niagaailnes  served  as  the  basis  for  an  engi- 
neering proposal  that  won  a  satellite  con- 
tract for  a  firm. 

Another  recent  Item  we  published  men- 
Uoned  the  fact  that  unclasalfied  Russian 
reports  were  available  on  ground  test  of 
advanced  nuclear  systems.  A  scientist  at  a 
prime  contractor  told  the  editor  durtng  a 
recent  visit  that  It  was  highly  Important 
knowledge  for  him.  He  was  not  aware  that 
they  had  gotten  this  far,  or  that  Ruaelan 
reports  on  the  subject  were  avaUable. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  many  examples 
that  oould  be  quoted.  MulUply  this  by  the 
communlcationa  links  all  technical  and  sci- 
entific publications  provide  the  Nation. 

As  your  memorandum  indlcatea,  one  of 
the  major  problems  Involved  in  information 
diseemination  is  that  of  separating  the  reaUy 
worthwhile  information  from  the  "fat."  This 
is  the  important  Job  of  evaluating.  In  the 
private  technical  publishing  field,  skilled 
editors  have  Just  this  ability.  They  get  it 
through  industry  expertence.  which  is  usu- 
aUy  a  prereqiiislte  for  the  Job.  formal  educa- 
tion, conatant  field  travel  interviewing  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  and  by  constant  reading 
of  literature  including  Government  reports 
and  abstracts.  These  editors  function  as  a 
screening  process.  They  focus  readers'  at- 
tenUon  on  only  the  most  significant  devel- 
opmenU,  editing  and  reediting  staff  and 
solicited  material  for  greatest  clartty  and 
speed  of  reading.  Thla  producea  Informa- 
tion with  an  intra-  and  Inter-technologlcal 
perspective  ao  important  to  men  in  industry 
who  need  the  croes-ferttiizatlon  of  Ideas. 

ThlB  leads  me  to  one  last  thought.  How 
is  the  technical  press  faring?  The  answer 
Is  not  in  the  taxpayers'  Interest. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  and  increas- 
ing fear  of  technical  discussion  evidenced 
by  current  Oovemment  Information  poli- 
cies New  regulations  require  men  in  the 
defense  field  to  reclear  material  even  when 
just  minor  changes  are  needed.  This  is  not 
to  speak  of  the  restrictions  on  clearing 
"fresh"  information.  In  fact.  It  Is  disheart- 
ening that  considering  the  feelings  of  many 
industry  and  Government  leaders  against 
unwarranted  Government  suppreerton  of  In- 
formation, the  present  trend  te  toward  an 
Increase  In  restrtctlons  and  secrecy. 

AS  vou  so  wisely  noted  In  your  statements, 
exchange  of  Information  Is  vital,  within  the 
limits  of  security.  However,  as  your  survey 
aSo  indicates,  too  much  security  Is  far  more 
costly  in  tenns  of  dupUcatlon.  More  im- 
^rJnt,  the  effect  is  to  stlfie  presently  xm- 
dreamed  of  adN-ances  which  must,  after  all, 


be  based   on   present  day  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Advertising,  which  communicates  product 
and  capability  infomatlon  in  itself,  and 
makes  possible  at  least  the  private  technical 
press'  editorial  communication  effort,  is  be- 
ing  discouraged  by  Congress  through  amend- 
ments to  the  approprtations  act.  Yet,  the 
nonprofit  society  publications  receive  Gov- 
ernment editorial  grants,  page  fees,  and  con- 
siderably lower  postal  chargee  In  an  effort  to 
encourage  technical  and  scientific  commu- 
nications. I  am  not  opposed  to  such  en- 
couragement. But  it  does  seem  inconsistent 
in  view  of  action  Congress  has  taken  on  ad- 
vertising to  discourage  communications. 

To  conclude.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
j'our  thoughtful  consideration  that  the  tech- 
nical press  is  a  vital  national  asset  which 
should  be  given  maximum  cooperation,  with- 
in logical  security  limits.  It  Is  essential  tliat 
we  provide  needed  information  to  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction,  planning,  and 
execution  of  our  defense  programs,  includ- 
ing our  civilian  space  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the  views 
of  competent  technical  publication  editors 
on  how  present  and  possible  future  informa- 
tion logjams  could  best  be  eased  might  be 
helpful  to  congressional  committees. 

And  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  wid- 
er use  of  the  inbeiog  technical  press  be 
made  by  the  Government.  This  could  be 
less  costly  and  far  more  efOclent  than  the 
massive  addition  of  personnel  to  Government 
agencies  arul  offices. 

Finally.  I  suggest  that  all  types  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  publications — taxpaylng 
as  well  as  non taxpaylng — be  equally  en- 
couraged to  play  an  Increasingly  active  role 
in  helping  to  solve  the  existing  communica- 
tions problem.  This  calls  for  a  review  of  the 
current  congressional  defense  contractor  ad- 
vertising regulations. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  the  mn- 
terial  In  this  letter  receives. 
Siiicerely  yours. 

Conover-Mast  Publications,  Inc., 
B.  P.  Mast,  Jr.,  Prcsidcnf. 


ExHiBrr  E 

(From  the  Aimed  Forces  Management.  June 

1961] 

ASTIA  KxEPs  Science  Data  on  Dole  Basis 

(By  Paul  Means) 

The  U.S.  Military  Establishment  is  cutting 
Its  own  throat  in  the  area  of  technological 
communication. 

The  dissemination  of  technical  Informa- 
tion to  scientists  and  engineers  engaged  In 
military  research  and  development  Is  being 
bogged  down  because  of  interservice  rivalry, 
lack  of  financial  and  organiaational  support 
duplication,  and  Ignorance  of  where  to  gel 
it  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  a  "need  tj 
know." 

The  situation  can  be  corrected  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense  recognize  the  problem,  knock  a 
few  heads  together,  and  appropriate  a 
minimal  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
amortized  within  10  years  because  of  operat- 
ing economy. 

Department  of  Defense  planners  had  hoped 
to  solve  this  problem  in  1951  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Armed  Services  Technical 
Information  Agency,  giving  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  "a  central  aervice  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  efficient 
interchange  of  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation." 

But  ASTIA  doesn't  get  all  of  the  technical 
documents  needed  to  maintain  a  complete 
file  and  must  compete  with  70  to  100  dupli- 
cating reference  units  within  the  three 
armed  services. 

• 

Evidence  amassed  in  ASTIA's  iUes  indi- 
cates  a   great   many   people   eligible    to   use 
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the Agency's  service  do  not  know  about  It — 
only  a  few  know  how  to  use  It  effectively. 

Others  Involved  In  projects  the  three  serv- 
ices like  to  keep  cloee  to  their  chests  cannot 
get   the  type  of  data  they   need. 

The  more  advanced  the  area  of  research, 
the  less  chance  a  group  will  be  willing  to  tell 
Mlentlsts  In  other  groups  about  It,  and  the 
less  chanc€  ASTIA  will  be  given  the  docu- 
ment. 

One  of  the  weakest  areas  of  the  Agency  Is 
that  of  advanced  missile  development,  such 
as   Polaris,  Minuteman,   and   Pershing. 

The  services  withhold  this  Information 
under  a  directive  which  requires  them  to 
give  ASTIA  all  technical  documents  up  to 
"secret"  unless  they  are  considered  "sensi- 
tive." 

What  the  difference  between  "secret"  and 
"sensitive"  is  has  never  been  explained,  and 
the  latter  term  la  not  defined  In  any  Govern- 
ment directive. 

The  originator  of  the  document  also  has 
power  to  tell  ASTIA  who  will  get  to  see  It. 
Through  a  necessary  requirement  this  admin- 
istrative extension  of  the  need-to-know  rule 
also  operates  to  ke«p  many  who  need  to 
know  out  in  the  cold. 

Some  originators  of  technical  data  are  of 
the  opinion  that  "no  one  can  see  my  docu- 
ment unless  he  can  show  to  me  he  needs  It." 

And,  of  course,  the  scientist  on  a  related 
research  project  in  another  service  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  needs 
the  document  unless  he  does  see  It. 

About  10  percent  of  the  documents  ASTIA 
receives  have  limitations  as  to  who  can  see 
them,  over  and  above  the  customary  need- 
to-know  provisions. 

Besides  doctunents  Intentionally  withheld 
by  services,  there  are  many  others  which 
should  be  In  the  ASTIA  library  that  are  kept 
casually,  or  because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  Agency's  pxirpose.  A  document 
may  not  be  sent  merely  because  so  many 
have  been  withheld  for  political  or  other 
reasons  that  the  particular  organization  has 
simply  forgotten  about  this  requirement. 

Many  of  the  technical  information  activi- 
ties within  the  three  services  duplicating 
ASTIA  provide  effective  roadblocks  to  the 
free  flow  of  literature. 

They  win  receive  docummts  labeled  "sen- 
sitive" that  ASTIA  win  never  see,  therefore 
effectively  depriving  a  majority  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  and  development 
people  of  their  value. 

These  special  Information  centers  Increase 
in  number  each  year  even  though  ASTIA  has 
Improved  to  the  point  where  many  are  un- 
necessary. (Five  new  ones  have  been  set  up 
within  the  last  year.) 

This  Is  not  to  say  some  of  these  Informa- 
tion centers  do  not  perform  an  Important 
service,  but  the  number  Indicates  how  little 
many  organizations  rely  on  the  centralized 
service.  The  result  of  this  Is  lack  of  ade- 
quate communication  of  a  Department  of 
Defense-wide  basis. 

The  problem  of  duplication  could  be  ex- 
amined at  the  Department  of  Defense  level 
and  many  special  Information  activities 
eliminated.  The  problem  of  Interservlce 
rivalry  and  the  subsequent  withholding  of 
Information  to  the  other  services  through 
ASTIA  could  be  solved  by  a  Department  of 
Defense  directive  defining  the  term  "sensi- 
tive," and  by  strengthening  the  provisions 
governing  ASTIA. 

ASTIA  has  some  difficulty  due  to  Its 
being  under  Air  Force  Systems  Command  for 
administration.  A  Department  of  Defense 
agency  under  Air  Force  Management  creates 
suspicion  within  the  other  services  and  does 
not  give  It  the  stature  needed  to  command 
an  adequate  response  from  the  service  or- 
ganizations. This  Is  not  the  fault  of  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  Many  ASTIA 
officials  feel  It  would  be  beneficial  to  place 
It  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Exhibit  F 

[From  Armed   Forces  Management,   April 
1962] 
Industry   Admits  ASW   Progress   but  Com- 
plaints OF  This  Year  s  ASW  Industry  Sur- 
VET  Center  on  Navy  Modernization.  ASW 
Systems,  and  Blue   Sky  Idea  EvALU.^TING 

(By  J.  H,  Wagneri 
ASW  info  agency 

"Security  being  what  it  is,  too  often  the 
questioner  does  not  have  the  first  piece  of 
Information  which  would  lead  him  to  seek 
the  second.  Instead,  this  office  should  func- 
tion actively  and  aggressively  to  advise  in- 
dustry of  what  Is  going  on  and  of  what  Is 
needed.  ^Vn  about-face  would  be  required  in 
the  need-to-know  philosophy,  with  a  new 
point  of  v.ew  being  adopted  which  recognizes 
the  fact  that  an  adequately  Informed  defense 
Industry  can  contribute  most  valuably  to  the 
Nation's  defense  needs.  Specific  suggestions 
for  a  central  Information  office  might  be 
made.  A  monthly  or  bimonthly  classified 
publication  could  be  Issued  as  was  done  In 
the  radar  field  in  World  War  II  Under  a 
confidential  cover,  an  adequate  review  of  re- 
ports and  papers  In  the  field  could  be  pub- 
lished regularly.  An  information  retrieval 
system  specifically  tailored  for  ASW  and  re- 
lated efforts  could  be  employed,  filling  the 
gap  left  by  ASTIA's  general,  rather  than  spe- 
cific, retrieval  system.  This  agency  could 
publish  tabulations  of  technical  specialists 
working  In  the  field.  Identified  as  to  their 
specialties,  and  thereby  fill  still  another 
need.  The  possible  worthwhile  services  of 
such  an  agency  are  numerous,  and  could  be 
of  great  value." — (From  AFM's  1962  ASW 
Survey.) 

Communications  between  the  Navy  and 
Industry  have  Improved,  says  indu.strv  The 
companies  also  realize  that  hi.storit-ally.  the 
Navy  by  nature  has  been  a  very  finely  de- 
partmentalized organization  In  that  ships 
provide  tight-knit  groups  of  people  oper- 
ating as  Independent  units,  and  with  a 
rather  loose  connection  to  the  rest  of  the 
Navy.  This  philosophy  has  been  carried 
over  Into  the  land-based  bureaus  which  pro- 
vide for  the  procurement,  research,  and  de- 
velopment In  weaponry,  and  research  tools 
for  hydrography. 

This  extreme  departmentalization  within 
the  Naval  Establishment  is  sought  out  as  the 
obstacle  to  successful  communication  t>e- 
tween  Navy  and  contractors  With  the  com- 
plexity of  ASW  In  mind,  industry  suggests 
these  Improvements: 

1.  A  central  classified  library  that  pro- 
vides Information  on  all  aspects  of  ASW 
In  other  fields,  such  as  infrared  research,  a 
detailed  catalog  Is  Issued,  and  the  sources  of 
accurate  Information  are  made  known.  In 
the  ASW  field  which  includes  basic  sciences, 
such  as  hydrography  and  oceanology,  even 
with  a  bona  fide  need-to-know,  information 
retrieval  Is  a  tremendous  project  An  aver- 
age of  3ii  months  elapses  between  receipt 
of  a  document,  says  a  recent  NSIA  ASW  com- 
mittee survey,  and  then  the  obtained  data 
Is  conflicting  with  other  information. 

2.  A  unified  approach  to  disseminate  naval 
information  on  ASW.  Navy  has  offered  sub- 
stantial support  to  industry  tlu-ough  the 
ASW  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association  (NSIA),  but 
there  are  so  many  channels:  ARS,  ADA, 
ONR.  and  the  recent  first  Interspace  svm- 
poslum  at  Washington.  D.C.,  that  re%'ealed 
an  undefined  Navy  line  on  ASW,  and  visits 
by  fleet  personnel  who  frequently  present 
views  based  on  experience  at  sea  but  which 
nevertheless,  are  not  identical  with  depart- 
mental doctrine. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  th're 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTRIBUTION  BY  EMPLOYEES  OF 
NATIONWIDE  MUTUAL  INSUR- 
ANCE CO.  TO  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  activities  in  Central 
America  of  a  Rroup  of  employees  and 
agents  of  the  Nationwide  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  who  in  their  private  capacity 
are  making  a  signal  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
re.s.s. 

Durinsi  the  last  2  years  the  Nation- 
wide employees  and  agency  force  have 
conducted  a  campaign  to  raise  funds 
for  a  self-help  program  in  Central 
America  throui^h  CARE.  As  a  result  of 
this  campaign  a  total  of  $200,000  was 
raised.  These  funds  have  been  used  in 
four  Central  American  countries — Pan- 
ama. Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala— to  provide  educational  materials, 
agricultural  tools,  medical  supplies,  mo- 
bile health  units,  pumps  for  water  sys- 
tems, Cinva-Ram  machines  for  making 
blocks  for  building  schools  and  homes, 
and  other  urgently  needed  supplies. 

The  Nationwide  employees  have  thus 
undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  compassion 
and  generosity  to  help  assuage  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  malnutrition,  disease, 
and  illiteracy  that  aflflict  the  peoples  of 
Central  America.  In  so  doing  they  are 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  programs  in  this 
area  and  thereby  advancing  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Several  groups  of  Nationwide  employ- 
ee ^  and  agents  have  visited  Panama, 
Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  and  Guatemala 
for  purposes  of  assessing  the  impact  and 
results  of  their  campaign.  They  spoke 
to  U.S.  Embassy  and  AID  officials,  CARE 
representatives,  and  the  people  them- 
selves who  were  benefiting  from  the  Na- 
tionwide-CARE  campaign. 

The  Nationwide  report  to  policyholders 
for  March  1962  contains  a  "Central 
America  letter"  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  groups  which  visited  Central  Amer- 
ica. Because  this  report  is  perceptive 
and  informative,  and  because  it  may 
encourage  other  private  companies  and 
ortianizations  to  contribute  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  by  undertaking  sim- 
ilar people-to-people  campaigns,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  "Central 
America  letter,"  based  on  firsthand  ob- 
servations in  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Centr.al  American  Letter 
r  Editors  Note. — Just  concluded  Is  the 
second  year  of  a  CARE  drive  for  Central 
America  conducted  by  the  employees  and 
agents  of  Nationwide.  More  than  $200,000 
has  been  raised  to  supply  to  tools  which  the 
people    in   Panama,   Guatemala,   Costa   Rica, 
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and  HondUTM  ao  dmperateiy  need  If  they  are 
to  throw  off  ttielr  stacgaiing  burden  of  po»- 
erty.  malnutrtUcKi,  dlanaoe.  and  lUltaracy — 

and  to  ■LM.iKMwfiillj  a^^ert  the  Communist 
threat  to  ttielr  freedom.  Tb«  needed  tools? 
Just  simple  things,  Uke  elementary  tert- 
lyioka,  pencUa,  vocatioiial  toolkits,  agricul- 
tural toolkits,  sewing  machines,  medicines. 
I>ast  fall,  two  groups  of  employees  and  agents 
went  down  to  see  wtiat  results  the  campaign 
was  producing.  An  advance  party  of  Are — 
Nationwide  Board  Membera  R.  N  Benjamin 
and  James  I«ewts,  Vlos  Presidents  Howard 
Hutchinson  and  Calvin  Kytle,  and  Campaign 
Chairman  Will  Hellennan,  went  along  to 
make  a  surrey  of  the  countrlear  various  self- 
hflp  efTorts.  They  talked  with  the  Presidents 
and  Cabinet  ofllclals  of  those  countries,  with 
the  US.  Ambassadors  and  Embassy  staffs, 
ofnrlals  of  AID  (the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  has  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  old  International  Co- 
operation Administration) ,  CARE  representa- 
tives, local  officials  In  rursJ  areas,  and  the 
pe<iple  themselves.  This  report  Includes 
some  of  the  things  they  saw  and  heard,  arid 
reported  to  the  Nationwide  board  of  directors 
when  they  came  back  ) 

BOUX  THtnUNUL  OBSSXVATJON8 

The  problems  are  almUar  In  all  four  ooun- 
tries.  varying  only  In  degree. 

Ail  (our  suffer  frocn  an  unbalanced  econ- 
omy. Historically.  Costa  Rlra.  Honduras. 
and  Guatemala  have  depended  too  much  on 
one  crop  (coffee  ') .  and  Panama  too  much  on 
one  canal,  which  Is  to  say  the  US.  Gtorern- 
ment.  In  each,  the  <x>ntrasts  between  the 
very  rich  and  very  poor  are  extreme,  this 
bemg  visibly  and  mosft  depreaalngly  clear  In 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras.  In 
Barrio  Las  Crucltas.  for  example,  a  slum  area 
In  the  heard  of  the  city,  iO.OOO  people  share 
18  water  closets. 

None  of  the  countries  has  a  strong  demo- 
cratic tradition;  each,  iis  the  Charge  d'Affalres 
at  one  of  the  U.S.  Emlmssles  told  us.  Is  only 
now  beginning  to  think  through  the  processes 
of  republican  government.  Costa  Rica  U  the 
most  advanced  of  the  four,  perhaps  because 
It  has  a  longer  history*  of  public  education. 
Here  one  does  find  a  middle  class  beginning 
to  exert  Itself.  We  would  rank  Guatemala 
next  In  fact,  the  sense  of  progress  la  cur- 
rently even  stronger  :n  Guatemala  than  In 
Costa  Rica,  largely  because  of  the  spirit  with 
which  President  Ydlgoras  Is  pushing  his 
school  construction  und  land  and  tax  re- 
form programs.  Panama  we  would  rank 
third.  Honduras  fourth. 

The  countries  are  not  all  universally 
blessed  with  natural  resources.  Honduras 
particularly  Is  handlp,;>ed  by  a  comparatively 
light  rainfall  and  Insufficient  water  reser- 
voirs. Despite  repeat(!d  explorations,  neither 
oil  nor  coal  Is  found  In  any  of  the  countries, 
a  fact  which  partly  e;cplalns  why  there  Is  so 
little  manufacturing  and  heavy  Industry 
there.  Disease  is  prevalent  In  each,  varying 
ahnost  In  exact  ratio  to  the  differences  In 
the  national  sanitation  standards.  Malnu- 
trition Is  a  common  problem,  not  so  much 
because  of  lack  of  food  but  because  of  an 
excessive  and  unvarying  diet  of  beans  and 
corn.  The  Illiteracy  rate  ranges  from  70  per- 
cent In  Guatemala,  wsere  Indians  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  to  20  per- 
cent In  Costa  Rica. 

Incumbent  goverrxnezits  are  all  pro- 
Lnited  States,  all  democratically  aimed. 

Election  of  Presldec  t  Chiarl  In  May  of  l»eO 
Is  said  to  have  eased  the  fears  raised  by  antl- 


•  In  Guatemala,  for  Instance,  coffee  consti- 
tutes 85  percent  of  tve  agricultural  exports. 
When  in  1B50  coffee  prices  began  to  drop 
from  do  cents  to  tlie  current  40  cents  a 
pound,  the  effect  wan  felt  not  only  In  low- 
ered Income  to  the  country's  coffee  producers 
but  la  a  50-percent  reduction  In  duties  to 
the  Government. 


American  riots  In  Panama  City  in  September 
18&0.  Tfaough  Panama  remains  the  country 
where  UjB.  relations  are  most  strained,  a 
cordial  working  bond  has  been  a8tiU>Ushed 
between  our  Smbassy  aiul  the  Chiarl  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  the  VS.  Army's  Opera- 
tion Friendship  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
minimising  the  Communists'  efforts  to  or- 
ganize sentiment  in  the  opposition  parties 
against  us.  Thus,  for  the  time  being  any- 
way, there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ments in  all  four  countries  lean  toward  the 
United  States  and  are  antl-Castro  on  the 
record. 

The  staffs  In  all  four  U.S.  Embassies  can 
be  oocnmended  for  their  professional  com- 
petence and  practical  Idealism. 

Some  at  our  party  had  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  U.S.  diplomatic  corps 
abroad,  and  all  of  us  were  familiar  with  the 
charges  against  our  Embassy  staffs — notably 
that  they  do  not  mix  with  the  common  peo- 
ple, sometimes  not  even  condescending  to 
learn  the  langiiage.  Consequently,  we  were 
happily  surprised  to  find  that  changes  In  am- 
bassadorial appointments  over  the  i>ast  2 
years  have  brought  shirt  sleeve.  eyebaU-to- 
eyeball  diplomacy  Into  fashion  In  all  four 
countries.  We  were  especially  Impressed 
with  Ambassador  Farland  of  Panama  and 
Ambassador  Telles  of  Coeta  Rica. 

Without  exception,  CARE  representatives 
impressed  us  as  dedicated  men  and  com- 
petent administrators. 

The  CARE  projects  we  saw  appear  to  have 
been  well  selected  and  of  proven  effective- 
ness. The  mission  chiefs  have  earned  the 
admiration  of  people  at  the  grassroots. 
They  also  enjoy  easy  access  to  the  official 
leadership  and  good  working  relations  with 
the  various  U3.  technical  staffs.  CARE's 
Informal,  people-to-people  approach  is  some- 
times seen  In  flattering  contrast  to  that  of 
our  State  Department.  Por  example,  when 
we  said  our  goodbys  to  President  Echandl 
of  Costa  Rica,  he  told  us  he'd  always  had  a 
lot  of  respect  for  CARE,  and  added,  "They 
always  answer  your  letters  promptly — which 
Is  something  I  can't  always  say  for  your 
Government." 

All  four  countries  are  ripe  for  cooperative 
development. 

Whether  under  the  stimulus  of  AID  ad- 
visers or  because  of  their  own  search  for 
workable  political  platforms,  the  leaders  of 
all  four  coiuitrles  have  now  discovered  co- 
operatives. Some  examples:  In  Panama 
President  Chiarl  has  proposed  that  a  separate 
department  be  established  In  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  planning  and  development  of  coopera- 
tives. In  Costa  Rica  a  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  set  up  an  autonomous  Institute  for 
Cooperatives,  thus  making  co-op  develop- 
ment an  Independent  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment, no  longer  subject  to  politics.  In  Hon- 
dtiras.  President  Vllleda  has  plans  to  organize 
15.000  unemployed  former  United  Pmlt  work- 
ers Into  co-ops — one  co-op  for  each  500  fami- 
lies. In  Guatemala,  where  co-ops  got  a  bad 
name  under  the  Communist -dominated  Ar- 
benz  regime.  Interest  In  the  movement  is 
being  revived  by  the  Institute  Agropecuario 
Naclonal,  whose  leaders  think  It  might  be 
especially  U5eful  as  a  means  of  providing 
farmers  with  low-Interest  credit,  riwther- 
more.  around  the  Institute  for  PoUtlcal  Edu- 
cation In  CosU  Blca  there  Is  the  nucleus  for  a 
cooperative  training  center  serving  all  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  One  Jesuit  priest, 
Santiago  Nunez,  has  chosen  to  train  himself 
in  cooperstive  theory  and  cwganteatlon  and 
has  declared  his  Intention  erf  devoting  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  coopera- 
tives In  these  countries,  convinced  that  they 
constitute  the  litUe  man's  best  hope. 

■nils  interest  In  co-ops  Is  now  segmented. 
There  seen*  to  be  Uttle  communication 
smoDg  co-op  lead*™  hi  the  different  coun- 
tries. And,  as  might  be  expected,  the  orien- 
tation as  of  now  is  almost  entirely  in  terms 


cf  produoer  intsrasts.  The  enoovraglng 
thing,  boverer.  Is  that  the  anovciBent  is  stUl 
so  young,  and  enthmdwim  still  so  fresh,  that 
with  proper  support  It  could  grow  as  co-ops 
have  grown  In  Scandinavia,  avoiding  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made  In  the  United  States  and 
developing  a  natiiral  diversity,  serving  pro- 
ducers and  consiuners  alike.  What  Is  equally 
encouraging  Is  that  precisely  becsuse  their 
problems  are  ao  similar,  the  Central  American 
states  present  themselves  as  a  natural  unit 
for  cooperative  organization.  In  the  same  way 
that  President  Ydlgoras  of  Guatemala  and 
former  President  Plgueres  of  Costa  Rica  now 
see  It  as  a  common  market.  Indeed,  the  par- 
allel with  Scandinavia  might  realistically  be 
pursued  to  the  point  where  co-ops  In  Cen- 
tral America,  organised  on  the  besls  of  need, 
crossing  national  borders  when  appropriate 
and  with  centralized  services  for  all.  might 
become  the  demonstration  center  for  co-ops 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  economic 
progress  in  Central  America  Is  the  lack  of 
adequate  credit  facilities. 

HistorlcaUy,  the  well-to-do  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  never  Invested  their  wealth  in  their 
own  countries,  fearing  confiscation  by  un- 
sympathetic political  regimes.  Government 
Instability  has  similarly  discouraged  Invest- 
ments of  private  capital  by  foreign  entrepre- 
neurs. (The  conspicuous  exception  has,  of 
course,  been  the  big  fruit  companies.)  Por 
this  reason,  the  few  enlightened  businessmen 
In  these  countries  have  enormous  difficulty 
In  raising  enough  money  to  launch  any  basic 
Industries.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
native  governments — usually  with  the  loans 
from  the  U.S.  Government — constitute  the 
only  source  of  large-scale  credit,  with  the 
result  that  what  money  Is  available  for  capi- 
tal Improvement  either  goes  into  public 
projects  or.  clrcultously.  Into  the  Improve- 
ment oT  favored  private  property  tukder  the 
guise  of  public  projects. 

The  total  effect  of  this  has  been  to  per- 
petuate a  feudal  economy,  in  which  the 
lowest  classes  practice  subsistence  farming, 
and  roughly  90  percent  of  the  others  make 
their  livings  either  as  small  independent 
farmers  or  as  w^orkers  on  the  big  plantations. 

Obviously,  In  these  countries  reform  must 
begin  with  agriculture.  In  this  respect.  U.S. 
mutual  assistance  plans  for  Central  America 
(as  for  all  the  other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries) must  differ  radically  In  approach  from 
the  famous  Marshall  plan,  which  was  pri- 
marily directed  toward  reviving  European  in- 
dustry after  World  War  U.  At  this  point, 
reenter  the  problem  of  credit.  Under  the 
ambitious  land  reform  programs  now  being 
Inaugurated  In  each  of  these  countries,  co- 
operative marketing  and  purchasing  faculties 
are  scheduled  to  play  important  parts.  But 
the  success  of  this  whole  can  be  jeopardlMd 
unless  accompanying  facilities  are  estab- 
lished fcr  extending  long-term  credit  and 
crop  loans  to  Individual  farmers,  and  uniers 
money  is  somehow  made  available  at  low  In- 
terest rates  for  capital  improvement  of  the 
co-ops  themselves. 

Without  exception,  the  governments  of 
Panama.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala have  reacted  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
conditions  and  proposals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  as  enunciated  In  the  pact  of  Punta 
del  Bate. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  effect  to  date 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  that.  In  a  part 
of  the  world  where  political  programs  have 
traditionally  been  conceived  In  expediency 
and  launched  by  whim,  the  governmenU  of 
these  countries  are  now  doing  comprehensive 
planning.  Trade,  health,  education,  land  use, 
and  taxes— for  the  first  time  aU  these  arc 
being  seen  In  relation  to  each  other  and  de- 
veloped into  programs  for  reform.  The 
plans  were  being  written  even  as  we  were 
talking  to  the  presidents.  (To  help  draft 
his  programs.  President  VlUeda,  of  Honduras, 
has  borrowed  a  planning  officer  from  the  U  S. 
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Embassy.)  But  the  most  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  Alliance's  Impact  came  the  day  before 
we  left  Guatemala  when  the  third  reading 
of  President  Ydlgoras'  personal  Income  tax 
bill  was  approved  by  Congress. 

Communism  will  succeed  in  Central 
America  only  If  democracy  defaults. 

Obviously,  no  reliable  assessment  of  com- 
munism's strength  in  Central  Anaerlca  can 
be  made  during  a  tour  of  only  2  weeks.  Our 
Impression,  however,  Is  that,  as  has  so  often 
been  true  in  other  countries,  communism 
there  often  gets  confused  with  authentic 
protest  movements.  Undoubtedly,  there  is 
a  hard  core  of  professional  Communists  in 
each  country  (a  member  of  the  Honduran 
Communist  Party,  for  instance,  sits  at  a  desk 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education)  and  this  core 
is  unquestionably  being  supported  by  Mos- 
cow. In  Costa  Rica  we  were  told  that  45 
Soviet-trained  Communist  "activists"  sup- 
ported by  a  budget  of  $15,000  a  month  in 
Soviet  money  are  currently  operating  among 
farmworkers  and  young  intellectuals.  Com- 
munists of)enly  operate  in  most  of  the 
universities,  and  are  also  active  among  the 
workers  idled  by  the  big  fruit  companies 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  commu- 
nism is  indigenous  to  the  Central  American 
people.  It  has  caught  the  Imagination  of 
some  people  there  mainly  because  it  has  been 
promoted  as  the  instrument  of  hope  and 
freedom.  It  is  significant,  we  think,  that  the 
strongest  center  of  Communist  influence  In 
Panama,  the  Province  of  Santiago,  is  also  the 
area  where  there  is  the  highest  incidence  of 
Illiteracy  and  poverty.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  communism's  only  appeal  is  to 
the  hungry  and  disixiesessed,  for  obviously 
this  would  not  explain  the  strength  of  its 
appeal  among  students. 

Our  best  explanation  is  merely  that  Cen- 
tral America  is  in  ferment.  The  poor  are 
susceptible  to  any  movement  which  offers  a 
realistic  promise  of  improvement,  and  the 
young  intellectuals  to  any  program  frankly 
addressed  to  their  idealism  and  need  for 
excitement.  In  our  opinion,  the  answer  to 
communism  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  properly  implemented  and  popularly  dram- 
atized Alliance   for  Progress. 

SOME   THINGS    TO    DO 

After  2  Intensely  concentrated  weeks  of 
looking  and  talking,  one  gets  the  feeling  that 
the  act  of  Punta  del  Este,  signed  and  an- 
nounced less  than  a  month  before  our  arrival, 
has  done  for  Central  America  what  in  1938 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  Economic  Report  on  the 
South  did  tor  the  United  States.  Problems 
for  an  entire  region  apparently  have 
been  given  a  common  and  acceptable 
reference  frame.  More  importantly,  the 
basic  direction  for  reform  has  been  stated, 
and  realistic  conditions  have  been  fixed 
\inder  which  financial  and  technical  aid  will 
be  made  available.  There  is,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  same  air  of  expectancy,  the  same 
feeling  of  promise  and  hope,  that  swept  the 
United  States  own  underdeveloped  areas  25 
years  ago. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  Central  America  has  there  been 
a  time  when  receptivity  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  was  higher.  There  has  always 
been  much  to  be  done  in  these  countries. 
Now  much  can  be  done,  and  done  with  real 
hope  for  success.  What's  more,  some  may  be 
done  by  Nationwide.  Some  can  be  done  by 
organizations  like  the  Cooperative  League 
and  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance, 
in  which  Nationwide  is  a  leading  participant; 
still  more  might  be  done  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies  like  AID  on  whose  advisory  com- 
mittee various  Nationwide  oflQcers  or  direc- 
tors are  serving.  Exactly  how  much  Nation- 
wide can  do — and  how — can,  of  course,  be 
decided  only  after  careful  study,  but  some 
of  the  possibilities  which,  as  we  see  them,  de- 
serve to  be  considered  are  listed  below: 


CARE 

The  good  work  that  CARE  is  doing  in  all 
these  countries  only  emphasizes  how  much 
good  it  could  do  with  more  money  The 
school  assistance  programs  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Guatemala  could  be  expanded  with  good 
effect;  additional  community  water  systems 
in  Honduras  are  urgently  needed:  In  Panama, 
CARE  is  In  a  good  position  to  initiate  the 
organization  of  several  fishing  co-ops.  In 
short,  every  project  now  going  deserves 
stronger  support,  while  Important  new  self- 
help  projects  which  CARE  Is  demonstrably 
best  qualified  to  originate  only  await  the 
necessary  funds 

Suggestion:  That  Nationwide  encourage 
civic  organizations,  other  businesses,  spon- 
sors, and  other  groups  to  conduct  CARE 
campaigns,  similar  to  the  one  conducted 
by  our  agents  and  employees,  for  the  support 
of  self-help  programs  addressed  to  specific 
needs. 

COOPERATIVE    DEVELOPMENT 

As  noted  earlier,  more  and  more  Influential 
people  In  Central  America  are  becoming 
excited  about  the  idea  of  cooperatives  Most 
of  them,  however,  as  yet  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  what  exactly  makes  a  co-op  or  of  the 
various  purposes  co-ops  can  serve,  and  even 
less  of  the  techniques  of  co-op  organization 
and  management.  The  danger  is  that,  unless 
supj>orted  by  more  knowledge  and  experi- 
enced counsel,  their  enthusiasm  might  lead 
them  into  projects  doomed  to  failure  In- 
evitably, if  this  happens  often  enough,  dis- 
illusionment will  set  in  and  what  now  looks 
like  a  promising  movement  will  die  a-taorn- 
Ing. 

The  other  critical  need  Is  for  credit 
Without  production  credit  and  long-term 
loans,  supported  by  cooperative  marketing 
and  purchasing,  the  various  land  reform  pro- 
grams now  getting  started  will  have  enormous 
trouble  succeeding. 

Suggestion:  That  a  comprehensive  study 
be  initiated  as  soon  as  possible  which  would  — 

Document  the  scope  of  cooperative  activity 
now  underway  in  the  four  countries — de- 
scribing the  direction  that  the  movement  Is 
taking  in  each  country;  the  qualifications  of 
Its  leadership;  its  sources  of  credit,  and  so  on. 

Explore  areas  of  need  which  future  co-op 
development   might  appropriately  serve. 

Report  on  the  extent  of  help  now  being 
given  Central  American  co-ops  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Co-op 
League  of  the  Caribbean,  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance,  etc. 

Analyze  all  laws  affecting  the  financing  of 
co-ops,  with  a  view  toward  establishing  some 
sort  of  central  credit  institution  which  would 
serve  all  legitimate  co-ops  in  Central 
America. 

Suggestion:  That  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
study,  a  comprehensive  plan  be  developed 
which  would — 

Define  the  organization  or  organizations 
through  which  technical  assistance  can  best 
be  channeled  to  assist  Central  American 
co-ops. 

Establish  a  means  for  the  pooling  and  shar- 
ing of  all  information  to  do  with  Central 
American  co-ops. 

Set  up  adequate  training  facilities  for 
co-op  leaders.  The  only  educational  facility 
in  Central  America  now  serving  democratic 
leaders  in  all  countries  is  the  Institute  for 
Political  Education,  located  in  Coronado. 
Costa  Rica.  Supported  by  17  democratic  po- 
litical parties  in  Latin  America,  it  currently 
devotes  3  days  out  of  a  10-week  session  to 
cooperatives.  The  director.  Father  Benjamin 
Nunez,  would  like  to  set  up  a  separate  train- 
ing sequence  in  cooperatives — say,  one  that 
ran  for  60  days,  was  attended  by  10  co-op 
leaders  from  each  of  the  6  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  and  Panama,  and  had  on  its 
faculty  representatives  from  Antigonish,  the 


Co-op    League,    and    Puerto   Rico.      Such    a 
sequence  would  cost  about  $50,000. 

Prescribe  the  form  of  Institutions  which 
would  i>rovlde  (at  loans  for  capital  Improve- 
ment for  cooperatives,  (bi  long-term  loans 
for  Individual  farmers,  and  (c)  production 
credit,  all  at  a  reasonable  Interest  rate. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

We  in  the  United  States  need  to  be  gen- 
erally better  Informed  about  Central  America 

Suggestion:  That  Peoples  Broadcasting 
Corp.  consider  special  programs  devoted  to 
significant  aspects  of  life  in  Central  America, 
and  that  it  encourage  other  stations  In  the 
National  Broadcasters  Association  to  do  like- 
wise 

EXTENSION    or    NATIONWIDE    SERVICES 

As  these  countries  develop  economically, 
the  need  for  insurance  will  grow — and  the 
earlier  a  c<X)p>eratlve  Insurance  program  can 
be  Introduced  the  greater  contribution  It  can 
make  to  cooperatives  as  well  as  to  specific 
consumer  needs. 

All  four  countries  are  aggressively  seeking 
US  capital,  but  only  if  it  Is  invested  In  en- 
terprises which  use  native  labor  and  mate- 
rials, and  in  which  ownership  is  shared. 
Housing  Is  needed  badly  In  all  four;  we 
would  suggest  that  both  Nationwide  Devel- 
opment and  Tectum  explore  possibilities  for 
Investment  with  the  planning  directors  of 
each  Government.  More  specifically,  Guate- 
mala invites  participation  in  its  expanding 
tourist  program.  The  opportunities  seem 
immediate  for  Peoples  Travel  Service,  or 
American  Travel  Association,  to  sponsor  spe- 
cial trips  to  Guatemala's  mountains,  lakes, 
volcanoes,  and  picturesque  Indian  villages. 
Completion  of  the  Pan-American  Highway 
suggests  the  feasibility  of  motels.  Alsrj 
worth  considering  now  Is  the  possibility  of 
Natianwlde  Development's  building  a  resort 
lodge  on  Lake  Atltlan.  This  whole  area  is 
sthin  U)  be  opened  up  by  Guatemala's  T<jur- 
ist  Division. 

SOME     IMMEDIATE     PROJECTS 

Panama  project:  To  provide  two  4-year 
scholarships  to  some  accredited  school  >f 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  to  the 
president  and  one  additional  member  of 
the  student  cooperative  at  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture  In  Dlvlsa. 

One  of  the  Nationwide  employee-agent 
projects  in  Panama  has  been  assistance  to 
the  National  School  of  Agriculture  at  nivlsa 
Here  we've  set  up  a  revolving  fund  of  $2,000 
( in  2  years  It  has  rotated  4  times  i ,  and 
supplied  10  heifers  and  a  farm  tractor 
President  of  the  student  cooperative  since 
its  founding  is  Jose  Blandon,  18,  the  top- 
ranking  senior,  who  will  be  graduated  next 
February.  Jose  would  like  to  study  animal 
husbandry  In  the  United  States,  then,  on  his 
return  to  Panama,  work  for  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  until  he  has  money  enough  to 
go  Into  farming  on  his  own.  If  land  reform 
measures  are  Introduced  and  implemented 
intelligently  in  Panama,  Jose  may  be  able 
to  buy  some  acreage,  on  credit,  when  he 
returns.  As  of  now,  however,  he  has  no 
land  to  farm,  and  In  this  respect  he  is  like 
most  students  at  Dlvlsa.  It  Is  hard  for 
North  Americans  to  realize  this,  but  the 
truth  is  that  agriculture  as  we  know  It  Is 
a  very  recent  Industry  In  Panama.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  good  farmlands  have  been 
owned  and  operat«Ha  by  the  big  fruit  com- 
panies and  the  so-called  aristocracy.  The 
little  people  have  practiced  subsistence 
farming,  or  worked  either  on  the  big  planta- 
tions or  for  the  U.S.  Government.  It  was 
only  when  US.  Installations  were  reduced  In 
Panama  after  World  War  II,  partly  as  a 
result  of  agitation  by  native  political  parties, 
that  any  organized  effort  to  encourage  di- 
versified family-style  farming,  and  to  put 
it  on  a  profitable  basis,  took  shape.  Whether 
or     not    this    movement     can    grow     and 
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eventually  make  a  signiflcant  Impression 
on  Panama's  economy  will  depend  as  much 
on  the  training  of  native  leaders  like  Jose 
as  on  major  reforms  by  the  Government. 

Panama  project:  To  help  CARE  organize 
a  fishing  co-op  In  the  village  of  Farallon  by 
ill  underwriting  the  expenses  of  a  visit  by 
the  CARE  mission  chief  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Fishing  Cooperative,  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing up  some  practical  do's  and  don'ts;  (2) 
lending  capital  funds  to  fishermen  for  the 
purcha.se  of  needed  boats,  nets  and  other 
equipment;  and  (3)  arranging,  possibly 
through  the  Puerto  Rlcan  co-ops,  for  a 
Spanish-speaking  cooperative  leader  to  be  as- 
signed full  time  to  the  Farallon  commvmlty 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  as- 
sistance through  the  co-op's  beginning 
phases. 

When  Outboard  Marine  announced  it  was 
oflerlng  free  outboard  motors  through  CARE, 
BUI  Salas.  CARE  mission  chief  in  Panama, 
went  looking  for  some  fishermen  who  could 
use  them.  He  had  no  trouble  flnding  the 
flsliermen.  The  trouble  was,  their  boats 
were  hand  hacked  out  of  trees  and  simply 
weren't  sturdy  enough  to  accommodate  mo- 
tors. BUI  then  thought  he'd  try  to  get  them 
some  new  boats,  but  that  raised  a  question 
of  whether  new  nets  weren't  also  required 
One  thing  led  to  another  and  before  long 
he  came  to  realize  that  a  brandnew  fishing 
economy  would  have  to  be  built  before  the 
motors  would  do  anybody  any  good.  When 
last  seen,  he  was  busy  helping  organize  a 
co-op  in  the  92-famUy  village  of  Farallon. 

The  people  in  Farallon  fish  seasonally, 
masily  for  corbina,  which  they  sell  to  middle- 
men for  10  cents  a  pound  and  which  is  later 
sold  In  nearby  villages  for  35  cents  a  pound 
The  Idea  of  cutting  out  the  middleman  is  so 
appealing  that  the  fishermen  already  have 
put  $40  of  their  small  savings  in  the  new 
co-op  and  now  are  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  72  articles  of  cooperative  law  As  one  of 
them  told  us  "We  want  to  be  siu-e  every- 
b'Xly  understands  exactly  what  a  co-op  is 
before  we  ask  for  a  charter  " 

To  get  started  they  need  boiits  ( 10  boats 
for  2  villages),  a  carpenter  to  build  them, 
and  10  nets  (at  $1,500  apiece) — after  which 
they  11  be  pleased  to  have  Outboard  Marine's 
motors.  Als<j.  they  need  some  expert  advice 
on  a  few  uncertainties — how  best  to  store 
the  surplus  catch,  for  Instance,  and  whether 
to  set  up  a  buyers'  co-op  as  well,  thus  re- 
ducing the  price  of  salt,  hooks,  line,  and 
other  staples  All  told,  they  need  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000.  Can  Nationwide  help? 
We  said  we'd  try 

Honduras  project:  To  improve  the  live- 
stock and  corn  by  Introducing,  through  an 
appropriate  agency  like  CROP,  purebred 
cattle  and  hybrid  seed.  The  need  for  Im- 
proved agricultural  methods  In  Honduras  Is 
so  basic  and  so  evident  that  on  the  one 
hand  almost  anything  calculated  to  increase 
crop  production  would  be  helpful,  and  on 
the  other  nothing  wotild  seem  to  be  enough. 
Our  Interview  with  President  VlUeda,  how- 
ever, confirmed  the  Impression  that  the  in- 
troduction of  some  purebred  cattle  and 
hybrid  seed  would  produce  the  most  Im- 
mediate tangible  results. 

Guatemala  project:  To  provide,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  help  in  organizing  cooperative 
distribution  centers  for  native  handicrafts. 
The  tour  business  is  now  getting  major 
attention  from  the  Guatemalan  Government, 
In  the  next  few  years  many  new  incentives- 
special  flight  plans,  for  Instance,  which  will 
open  up  lake  and  mountain  country  that  is 
now  virtually  inaccessible;  resort  hotels  with 
service  comparable  to  the  best  In  America, 
located  strategically  for  the  best  possible  ex- 
ploitation of  fishing,  hunting,  and  sightsee- 
ing—will  be  offered  North  Americans,  and 
Yankee  dollars  can  be  expected  to  flow  as 
freely  there  as  they  do  now  in  Mexico.  Thus 
there  Is  an  opportunity  now  to  do  what, 
except  in  Scandinavia,  the  cooperative  move- 


ment has  failed  to  do  elsewhere — that  is, 
organize  marketing  co-ops  for  native  crafts. 
In  Guatemala,  this  consists  of  all  sorts  of 
woven  fabrics,  pottery,  Jewelry,  and  art 
pieces,  most  of  It  adapted  from  unique  Mayan 
designs.  This  way,  the  "little  people"  would 
benefit  from  Increased  tourist  trade  as  well 
as  the  big  promoters. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  that 
might  be  done  to  help  our  Central  American 
neighbors — and  ourselves — through  mutual 
effort.  We  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  that 
the  list  is  complete,  or  that  we  speak  with 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Our 
visit  was  short.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  and  that  the  time 
to  do  It  was  never  more  opportune.  It  also 
Is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  Government  in  its 
oCQcial  capacity  does  not  have  the  freedom 
to  step  In  at  every  point  where  help  is  need- 
ed. Private  businesses,  subject  to  their 
own  limitations,  not  only  can  but  must  do 
what  their  governments  cannot.  And  there 
are  vast  areas  where  only  Individuals  and 
civic  groujDs  have  the  freedom  to  undertake 
the  needed  self-help  and  community  im- 
provement programs.  We  hope  that  Nation- 
wide wUl  find  Its  proper  corporate  role  in  the 
development  of  Central  America,  and  that 
other  agencies  and  groups  will  And  theirs. 


A  COMMUNITY  OF  HOPE  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  article  from  the  Sat- 
urday Review  entitled  "A  Community  of 
Hope  and  Responsibility."  It  is  a  very 
inspiring  piece,  and  I  wish  to  have  it 
made  a  matter  of  permanent  record  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CoMMT-Niry  of  Hope  and  RESPONSiBiLrrr 
(  Editor's  Note.— The  following  editorial 
IS  drawn  from  a  commencement  talk  given 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  Austin,  Tex  .  June 
2.  1962  ( 

The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine,  like  count- 
less thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
country,  received  a  telephone  call  from  his 
broker.  The  stock  market  was  In  a  deep 
dive.  The  broker  advised  my  friend  to  sell, 
while  there  was  still  something  left  to  sell. 
And,  like  many  others,  my  friend  sold— not 
because  he  thought  there  was  anything 
wrong  or  unsound  about  the  companies  in 
which  he  had  invested,  but  because  he  had 
been  hit  by  a  chain  reaction  of  fear.  It 
didn't  occur"  to  him  that  he  might  be  helping 
to  produce  the  very  crash  he  dreaded,  or  that 
he  might  be  contributing  to  a  state  of  panic 
that  might  crack  the  economy  and  do  grave 
damage  to  the  country. 

When  I  spoke  to  my  friend  about  this,  ask- 
ing whether  he  didn't  feel  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility beyond  his  own  profit-and-loss 
position,  he  stared  at  me  coid'y  and  said: 
"Let  someone  else  be  responsible.  I'm  look- 
ing out  for  No.  1" 

I  thought  back  to  a  conversation  I  had 
with  a  Soviet  economics  professor  in  Moscow 
2  vears  earlier.  The  Soviet  professor  said 
that  Marxist  scholars  believed  that  capital- 
ism would  collapse  ultimately— not  solely 
because  of  Inherent  flaws  in  the  structure  of 
capitalism  Itself  but  because  it  wasn't  really 
an  Ideology  He  said  that  it  inspired  no 
sense  of  basic  allegiance  or  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice—the prime  test  of  a  strong  ideology. 

•Even  vour  capitalists  don't  really  believe 
in  it"  he  said.  "Whenever  there  is  a  real 
test  of  confidence,  they  turn  and  run.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  structure  of  capnansm 
^.j„  topple— because  it  won't  have  enough 
support  from  the  people   themselves.' 


He  went  on  to  say  that  the  difference  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism  as  eco- 
nomic doctrines  was  that  the  first  was  built, 
to  cope  with  adversity  while  the  second  was 
prone  to  It. 

I  told  the  Soviet  economist  that  I  believed 
he  was  mistaken  about  the  notion  that  all 
Americans  reacted  the  same  way  and  would 
crumple  in  any  genuine  showdown.  And 
his  greatest  error  was  the  assumption  that 
America  lacked  an  ideology. 

As  I  say,  this  discussion,  with  a  Soviet 
economist  came  to  mind  when  my  friend 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  felt  no  special 
responsibility  beyond  his  own  financial  con- 
dition. There  was  no  connection  In  his  own 
mind  between  what  he  did  and  the  gloating 
that  took  place  In  Pravda  and  In  Commu- 
nist circles  throughout  the  world  over  the 
gyrations  on  Wall  Street.  In  fact,  my  friend 
prides  himself  on  being  mllltantly  antl- 
Communlst.  He  would  yield  second  place 
in  the  decibel  count  to  no  one  In  his  procla- 
mations against  communism.  But  his  proc- 
lamations are  meaningless  alongside  his  ac- 
tions. He  doesn't  comprehend  that  the  beat 
way  of  defending  his  society  against  to- 
talitarianism Is  by  doing  all  the  things,  small 
or  large,  that  are  required  to  make  freedom 
work. 

I  think  my  friend  would  probably  reply 
to  this  by  saying  that  I  am  exaggerating  hU 
Importance.  After  aU,  he  might  say,  he  Is 
only  one  man.  Why  should  I  suppose  that 
his  one  finger  in  the  dyke  could  hold  back 
the  flood  when  everyone  else  was  rushing 
for  the  dry  highlands?  More  specifically, 
even  if  he  hadn't  told  his  broker  to  sell  that 
Blue  Monday,  would  it  have  made  one  whit 
of  difference"  Or  would  he  have  been  left 
holding  the  big — and  an  empty  one  at  that? 
In  a  sense,  my  friend  represents  the  eter- 
nal and  ultimate  problem  of  a  free  society. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  individual  who 
thinks  that  one  man  cannot  possibly  make 
a  difference  in  the  destiny  of  that  society. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  Individual  who 
doesn't  really  understand  the  nature  of  a 
free  society  or  what  is  required  to  make  it 
work. 

It  Is  the  problem  of  the  Individual  who 
has  no  comprehension  of  the  multiplying 
power  of  single  but  sovereign  units. 

It  Is  the  problem  of  the  individual  who 
regards  the  act  of  pulling  a  single  lever  in 
a  voting  booth  in  numerical  terms  rather 
than  historical  terms. 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  individual  who 
has  no  real  awareness  of  the  millions  of 
bricks  that  had  to  be  put  into  place,  one  by 
one.  over  many  centuries  In  order  for  him 
to  dwell  in  the  penthouse  of  freedom.  Nor 
does  he  see  any  special  obligation  to  those 
who  built  the  structure  or  those  who  will 
have  to  live  In  it  after  him.  for  better  or 
worse. 

It  is  the  problem  ol  the  individual  who 
recognizes  no  direct  relationship  between 
himself  and  the  decisions  made  by  gov- 
ernment In  his  name  Therefore,  he  feels 
no  special  obligation  to  dig  hard  for  the 
Information  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  issues  leading  to  those  decisions 

In  short,  freedom's  main  problem  is  the 
problem  of  the  individual  who  takes  himself 
lightly  historically— however  well  rounded 
and  indeed  bloated  he  may  take  himself  pe-- 

sonallv. 

Having  said  this  I  must  admit  that  there 
are  at  least  a  few  contributing  factors.  The 
individual  is  always  responsible  for  the  shape 
or  direction  a  free  society  may  take,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  affected  or  conditioned 
by  the  general  environment  and  by  the 
general  values  he  himself  has  heli>ed  to 
create. 

Mv  office  Is  located  in  the  largest  city  m 
the 'world  I  look  out  from  my  window 
and  see  huge  slabs  of  steel,  concrete,  and 
glass  invading  the  sky  Many  of  these  are 
new      A  few  of  them  have  distinction,  grace. 
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spirit,  vtvk.  eleganc*.  Tbey  made  for  ez- 
p^ti«irtTi  of  tb«  mind.  Moat  of  the  others, 
however.  \OfOik.  Alike.  Their  claim  on  the 
esthetic  Imaglnatlnn  U  quickly  exhausted. 
Their  aides  contain  row  upon  row  of  honey- 
combed tlots,  repeating  thenuelves  endlessly. 
It  makes  for  a  powerful  spectacle,  but  it 
places  at  least  some  strain  on  the  idea  that  an 
indivldtial  Is  a  sovereign  cause.  An  environ- 
ment of  compressions,  repetition,  and  mas- 
sive routine  does  not  quite  furnish  the  ideal 
conditions  for  advancing  a  belief  in  the  cre- 
ative splendor  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

When,  suddenly,  at  the  lunch  hour  or  at 
5  o'clock  these  monolithic  hives  disgorge 
their  occupants,  the  notion  of  human  in- 
dividuality requires  something  approaching 
an  act  of  faith.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  has  no  effect  on  the  human 
subconscious,  pressing  down  upon  it  the  con- 
stant evidence  of  individual  Inconsequentl- 
ality.  Jefferson  might  have  made  at  least  a 
slight  alteration  here  and  there  in  his  defl- 
nltlon  of  human  uniqueness  If  he  had  had  to 
ride  60  floors  in  a  crowded  elevator  4  times 
a  day.  John  Keats  might  have  found  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  meditate  on  beauty  or 
even  to  contemplate  a  Grecian  urn  after  driv- 
ing a  car  through  midtown  traffic  or  spending 
an  hour  in  search  of  a  parking  space. 

There  is  no  point  in  extolling  the  concept 
of  human  Individuality  without  recognizing 
the  increasing  difBcultles  such  individuality 
Is  expected  to  sustain.  The  idea  that  a  glass 
box  can  light  up  from  the  inside  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  individual  to  witness 
events  far  away  Is  surely  one  of  the  most 
mtigniflcent  ideas  to  come  out  of  the  in- 
ventive Intelligence.  Television  still  has  this 
potential  and  someday,  Mr.  liiinow  willing, 
it  may  achieve  it.  At  present,  and  for  the 
most  part,  however,  it  has  depressed  Indi- 
viduality rather  than  expanded  it.  I  make 
note  of  all  the  good  things  It  has  done,  but 
its  total  effect  has  been  to  cheapen  respect 
for  life.  The  Insistence  of  television  on 
making  people  clobber  one  another  con- 
stantly with  flsts  or  clubs,  on  making  them 
fire  bullets  at  each  other — all  this  is  having 
a  debilitating  effect  on  the  preclousness  and 
fragility  of  life,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  true  respect  for  hun[ian  individuality. 

A  casual  attitude  toward  human  hurt  and 
pain  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  free 
society.  Long  before  a  child  learns  how  to 
read  he  learns  how  to  tiurn  on  a  television 
set.  He  is  quickly  Introduced  to  a  world  of 
howling  drunks,  pampered  idiots,  wild- 
swinging  and  Uigger-happy  bullies,  and  gyp 
artists.  He  learns  that  sex  is  Just  another 
toy,  and  that  there  are  always  flashier  ones 
for  the  taking.  He  learns  that  the  way  to 
express  your  disagreement  with  a  man  or 
your  distaste  for  him  Is  to  clout  him  in  the 
kisser  or  pour  hot  lead  Into  his  belly. 

Education  is  not  Just  what  takes  place 
in  a  building  marked  "school."  Education 
is  the  s\ma  total  of  all  the  experiences  and 
impressions  to  which  a  young  and  plastic 
mind  is  exposed.  The  parent  who  insists  on 
sending  his  child  to  the  finest  schools,  but 
who  sees  no  problem  in  allowing  that  child 
to  spend  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  time 
looking  at  TV  gangster  serials  or  Mickey 
Splllane,  should  not  be  surprised  If  the  mind 
of  his  offspring  gives  back  the  meaiuiess 
and  the  sordldnesa  put  into  It. 

A  free  society — at  least,  this  free  society — 
has  certain  propositions  that  have  gone  into 
its  making.  These  propositions  aren't  all  po- 
litical. One  of  the  main  propositions  that 
had  a  certain  vitality  at  the  time  this  par- 
ticular society  was  founded  was  that  the 
individual  man  has  a  natural  goodness  Inside 
him.  that  he  Is  capable  of  responding  to 
truth,  that  he  Is  endowed  with  the  capacity 
to  recognize  beauty  and  be  enlarged  by  it. 

These  propositions,  I  submit,  are  now  un- 
der attack — and  not  Just  by  television. 
Whether  with  respect  to  motion  pictures,  or 


writing,  or  art  today.  I  think  we  can  find  dis- 
turbing evidence  that  man  is  being  cheap- 
ened— and  cut  down  to  a  size  much  smaller 
than  by  natural  rights  he  ought  to  be.  The 
epic  theme  seems  to  be  in  retreat  on  a  wide 
front.  There  seems  to  be  a  fascination  with 
aberrations,  a  preoccupation  with  neu- 
roticlsm.  an  obsession  with  aimlessness. 
The  trend  is  to  the  harsh,  the  brassy,  the 
abriusive.  Nobility,  sacrifice.  idealism, 
beauty — these  are  too  often  dismissed  as  tall 
corn. 

Not  long  ago,  a  friend  suggested  that  I  see 
the  film  "La  Dolce  Vita."  It  was.  he  said 
quite  remarkable  and  beautiful.  I  saw  It. 
It  was  remarkable,  all  right;  but  I  didn't  see 
any  beauty  in  it.  The  photography  was 
striking,  and  I  am  even  willing  that  the  word 
"beauty"  be  used  to  describe  some  of  the 
cajnera  work.  But  I  saw  nothing  beautiful 
about  the  people,  or  the  lives  they  led.  or 
their  emotions,  or  their  values,  or  what  they 
did.  The  film  was  lacking  In  both  sequence 
and  consequence.  The  only  point  It  had  to 
make  was  that  life  was  pointless.  But  what 
troiibled  me  most  of  all  was  not  the  film 
itself  but  that  our  critical  standards  have 
themselves  become  so  desensitized  that  the 
flhn  could  be  called  beautiful. 

To  offset  this,  fortunately,  the  other  day  I 
saw  the  Japanese  film  "The  Island"  It  had 
no  frenzy.  It  had  no  bashings  or  thrashings 
or  wailings.  It  didn't  make  heroes  of  de- 
generates. It  was  not  afraid  of  honest  emo- 
tion. All  it  did  was  to  show  real  people  try- 
ing to  cope  with  real  problems.  It  was 
concerned  with  fundamentals  of  human  rela- 
tionships and  response.  It  dealt  with  the 
fact  of  himian  devotion,  even  sacrifice.  And 
because  of  all  this  there  was  an  essential 
beauty  in  it.  According  to  some  definitions, 
perhaps,  the  film  will  be  regarded  as  corny 
or  sentimental.  If  It  is  corn,  then  It  Is  high 
time  we  relished  the  kernel. 

Incidentally,  I  was  Interested  In  the  re- 
action of  a  friend  who  also  saw  the  Japanese 
film.  When  I  asked  him  his  opinion,  he  said : 
"I  know  you  will  probably  think  it  stupid  of 
me,  but  I  rather  like  it."  He  almost  found 
It  necessary  to  apologize  for  responding  to 
the  simple  but  beautiful  appeal  of  the  film. 
He  was  almost  afraid  to  trust  his  natural  re- 
sponses. He  had  become  so  Intimidated  by 
the  dry-eyed,  hard-boiled  approach  to  life 
that  he  felt  sheepish  about  acknowledging 
the  existence  Inside  him  of  that  which  dis- 
tinguished him  most  of  all  from  the  ape. 

One  more  Instance.  Recently,  outside  an 
art  gallery  on  67th  Street  In  New  York.  I 
overheard  two  women  discussing  an  abstract 
painting  in  the  window.  The  painting,  to 
my  eyes,  lacked  creative  thrust.  It  seemed 
to  follow  along  meekly  behind  the  works  of 
better  known  abstract  artists.  One  of  the 
women  said  to  the  other:  "It  looks  like  an 
inferior  work  to  me;  but  I  hate  to  say  it  out 
loud.  You  know,  one  feels  like  an  Idiot 
these  days  if  he  doesn't  lavish  the  greatest 
praise  on  anything  that  seems  Incompre- 
hensible." 

I  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should  allow 
himself  to  be  intimidated  Into  a  feeling  of 
total  nullity  or  grim  acquiescence  if  he  sees 
something  he  happens  not  to  like.  He  has 
the  best  credentials  in  the  world  for  reacting: 
he  has  his  individual  taste  buds.  They  may 
not  coincide  with  those  of  others;  they  may 
run  counter  to  those  of  experte,  but  at  least 
they  are  his  own,  and  the  more  he  uses 
them  the  keener  they  become.  No  critic  of 
stature — whether  in  literature  or  art  or 
music — expects  people  to  blot  out  their 
senses  whenever  he  speaks.  The  critic  ap- 
plies his  special  training  and  knowledge  to 
the  work  before  him.  He  defines  his  stand- 
ards. He  sees  himself  as  part  of  the  total 
process  by  which  a  culture  advances  toward 
excellence.  He  certainly  doesn't  resent  dis- 
agreement. And  he  doesn't  discourage  or 
disparage  individual  reactions— not  If  he  is 
worth  listening  to,  that  is. 


What  I  have  be«n  trying  to  suggest  is  that 
a  free  society  cannot  long  remain  ftee  if 
man  is  in  full  retreat  from  man.  For  such 
a  society  i>ayB  a  high  price  If  the  Individual 
loses  faith  In  his  own  centrality  or  In  his 
ability  to  respond  to  creative  beauty  or  In  the 
stark  fact  of  his  ultimate  responsibility. 

This  Is  a  great  deal  of  weight  for  a  free- 
man to  carry;  but  if  It  is  political  and  cul- 
tural weightlessness  we  are  seeking,  we  don't 
have  to  get  into  outer  space  to  find  it.  We 
can  find  it  right  here  on  earth  and  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  totalitarianism. 

There  is  no  greater  political  or  philosophi- 
cal fallacy  than  the  notion  that  freedom  is 
not  really  an  Ideology.  T\\e  Ideology  of  free- 
dom has  the  deepest  foundation  of  all.  it 
Is  fused  with  the  nature  of  man.  It  exists  In 
the  molecular  structure  of  man's  own  natural 
rights. 

What  Is  this  Ideology? 

It  Is  based  on  the  proposition  that  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
and  protecting  the  natural  and  fundamental 
rights  of  individual  human  beings. 

These  rights  do  not  have  to  be  created 
or  contrived.  They  exist.  They  are  natural, 
essential,  Irrevocable.  TTiey  come  with  the 
gift  of  life.  The  good  society  may  recognise 
these  rights  but  It  cannot  Invent  them.  It 
cannot  alter  them;  It  cannot  expunge  them. 
Its  obligation  Is  to  create  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  can  grow  and  be  secure. 

Highest  among  these  natural  rights  Is  the 
right  of  man  to  own  himself.  He  cannot  be 
owned  by  a  nation,  a  group,  or  another  man. 

He  owns  the  right  to  grow  and  to  meet 
his  potential. 

He  owns  the  right  to  appraise  his  abilities 
and  to  develop  them  and  apply  them,  con- 
sistent with    the   rights  of   others. 

He  owns  his  thoughts  and  the  right  to 
nourish  them  and  speak  them,  again  con- 
sl.stont   with   the  rights  of   others. 

He  owns  the  right  to  make  mistakes, 
whether  of  thought  or  deed,  without  un- 
rea.isonable  punishment. 

He  owns  the  right  to  his  hopes. 

He  owns  the  right  to  Justice,  whether  hlg 
claim  Is  against  a  person,  an  aggregation,  or 
his  own  government. 

He  owns  the  right  to  contemplate  human 
destiny  and  the  mysteries  of  universal  pur- 
pose, or  the  right  to  detach  himself  alto- 
gether from  these  pursuits. 

He  owns  the  right  to  hold  grievances 
against  his  society  and  to  make  them  known 
to  other  men  in  order  to  magnify  his  own 
voice. 

He  owns  the  right  to  make  a  better  life 
for  his  youn^. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  a  free  society 
is  not  Just  a  nation.  It  is  an  Idea.  It  Is  a 
national  sovereignty  committed  to  the  cause 
of  human  sovereignty.  It  seeks  to  create  a 
proper  environment  for  man's  most  endur- 
ing hopes.  It  is  an  instrument  through 
which  man  may  work  for  a  fuller  life — 
whether  In  terms  of  his  physical  needs  or 
his  creative  and  spiritual  reach. 

Our  own  free  society  has  not  yet  fulfilled 
all  these  purposes.  No  one  knows  how  near 
to  or  far  from  such  fulfillment  the  American 
people  may  be.  But  the  direction  is  clear. 
And  the  efTort,  however  vast,  will  continue 
to  be  made.  The  great  Ideals  and  ordeals  of 
humsm  history  go  together. 

The  unfinished  nature  of  our  struggle 
should  not  separate  or  Insulate  us  from  an 
awareness  of  the  needs  and  the  rights  of 
other  peoples,  nor  does  it  sever  this  Nation 
from  the  community  of  hope  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  world.  The  American  people  see 
a  reflection  of  their  own  early  history  In 
those  peoples  who  do  not  yet  own  their  own 
nations.  They  see  the  cause  of  freedom 
from  outside  rule  as  a  cause  that  connects 
all  men.  They  accept  that  connection  and 
are  inspired  by  it. 

The  lands  and  cultures  of  man  today  are 
various,  but  they  are  all  compressed  into  a 


single  geographic  abode.  The  question  to 
be  determined  in  our  time  is  whether  this 
abode  can  be  preserved  for  man  or  whether 
it  will  become  the  arena  of  his  last  great 
combat.  The  means  are  now  sufficient  to 
punish  natiire  Itself,  to  put  a  torch  to  all  (^ 
mans  works,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the 
decencies  that  have  given  him  distinction 
and  pride. 

in  looking  back  at  their  own  past,  and  in 
assessing  their  own  purposes  and  Ideals,  the 
American  people  also  look  to  the  duty  that 
unites  them  to  all  mankind — to  create  an 
enduring  peace  under  law  for  this  genera- 
tion and  the  generations  to  come;  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  Its  diversity;  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Independence  wherever  peoples 
are  not  free  and  to  create  a  pattern  of  Inter- 
dependence for  the  whole;  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  nature  and  the  Intelligence  of  man 
In  the  common  good;  to  serve  man's  capacity 
to  be  free,  and  to  Justify  the  fact  of  life. 

This  is  the  Ideology.  It  is  real  and  It  is 
ours 


DAMASCUS,    OREO.,    BIGGEST    LIT- 
TLE CITY  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  the  matter  of  supplementing  some 
material  I  placed  in  the  daily  Record 
on  May  16  relative  to  an  outstanding 
project — the  Little  'World's  Pair  of 
Damascus.  Ores. 

Mr  President,  we  have  in  Oregon  the 
bipsest  little  city  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  its  own  boast,  known  as 
Damascus,  Oreg.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
very  intere.sting  article  about  this  big 
little  city.  The  title  reads  "Damacus, 
Oreg.:  Biggest  Little  City  in  the  U5.A." 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  200 
inhabitants  of  Damascus,  Oreg.,  con- 
sider Seattle,  Wash.,  to  be  one  of  its  out- 
lying precincts. 

Damascus,  Oreg.,  is  conducting  for  100 
days  what  the  people  there  modestly  call 
a  Little  World's  Fair.  It  is  remarkable 
community  enterprise.  The  people  hope 
that  all  the  tourists  who  visit  the  World's 
Fair  at  Seattle  will  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  a  community  world's  fair  is 
being  conducted  at  Damascus. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the 
Little  World's  Pair  at  Damascus  the  day 
following  its  grand  opening.  A  visit  to 
this  Little  World's  Pair  will  refresh  any- 
one's knowledge,  gained  by  reading  the 
glorious  history  of  the  West,  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  the  frontier  spirit.  I  think 
it  is  particularly  aproix>s  to  recall  that 
frontier  spirit  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  in  the  days  of  the  New- 
Frontier. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recokd,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  an  account  of  the 
Damascus  Little  World's  Pair,  along  with 
certain  statistical  information  dealing 
with  this  remarkable  community  enter- 
prise. 

I  have  attended  many  community  af- 
fairs in  my  years  of  public  service,  but  I 
had  a  very  thrilling  experience  when  I 
went  to  the  Damsiscus  fair  and  observed 
the  spirit,  the  community  solidarity,  and 
the  group  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terized the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
of  the  little  town  of  Damascus,  Oreg., 
in  building  up  this  really  novel  Little 
World's  Pair.  I  am  particularly  appre- 
ciative of  the  fine  work  of  the  president 
of  the  Little  World's  Pair,  W.  Garland 


Wiley.    The  results  he  has  achieved  are 
remarkable. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
extend  to  all  visitors  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  this  summer,  as  they  go  to 
visit  the  very  remarkable,  fine,  and 
inspiring  World's  Pair  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
for  which  the  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Washington  are  to  be  congratulated, 
a  very  cordial  invitation  to  go  or  return 
by  way  of  Oregon  and  to  visit  the  little 
Damascus  fair,  because  if  they  do  so  they 
will  never  regret  it.  and  they  will  feel 
that  they  were  well  repaid  in  doing 
homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  West,  which 
is  so  accurately  portrayed  by  this  com- 
munity effort. 

When  I  spoke  at  this  fair  a  week  ago 
last  Sunday,  I  told  of  the  visit  I  had  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  an  invitation  which  the  Little 
World's  Fair  of  Damascus  had  extended, 
through  me,  to  the  President.  I  pointed 
out  that  of  course,  it  was  understand- 
able that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  receives  hundreds  of  invita- 
tions to  attend  all  kinds  of  functions, 
could  not  accept  them  all,  and  that  his 
schedule  did  not  permit  him  to  accept 
this  invitation,  although  he  was  moved 
by  the  pioneering  spirit  and  the  com- 
munity esprit  de  corps  which  charac- 
terized this  wonderful  little  fair  at 
Damascus,  Oreg. 

I  was  pleased  to  serve  blS  his  ambassa- 
dor on  that  occasion  to  extend  to  that 
audience  the  President's  best  wishes  and 
sincere  compliments  on  the  community 
effort  symbolized  by  this  fair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Damasci's.  Oreg     Biggest  LrrrLE  Crrv  in  the 
UNrrED  States 
(By  Betty  L.  Brills) 
A  recent  article  In  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer read  as  follows: 

"Somehow,  the  feeling  persUts  that  not 
everybody  U  really  with  the  Worlds  Pair 
Bud  Donahue  reports  that  the  tiny  town  of 
Damascus,  Oreg.,  Is  countering  local  ef- 
forte  with  a  Little  World's  Pair  of  its  own. 
No  budget,  naturally.  And  Instead  of  look- 
ing forward  100  years,  they're  looking  back- 
ward. Next  big  project  Is  their  version  of 
the  space  needle — a  600-foot  hole  in  the 
ground.     Aw,  go  crawl  in  It,  Damascus." 

Garland  Wiley,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Uttle  World's  Pair,  read  the 
article,  chuckled  to  himself,  and  took  It  along 
to  share  with  the  other  board  members  at 
their  weekly  meeting. 

As  he  presented  It,  all  ears  listened  atten- 
tively. When  he  finished,  a  spilt  second  of 
silence  gave  way  to  Jovial  triumph, 

"Well,  what  d'you  know,"  someone  said. 
"Seattle,  the  biggest  city  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  chiding  the  efforts  of  little  old 
Damascus." 

Memories  came  charging  back  and  the  men 
and  women  cast  proud  glances  at  each  other. 
An  almost  visible  surge  of  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor" banded  them  together  even  closer,  and 
they  knew  it  was  good.  Their  current  proj- 
ect was  a  big  one,  with  problems  never  be- 
fore encountered.  They  needed  thU  spark 
of  fighting  spirit  which  Seattle  had  Ignited. 
The  meeting  was  called  back  to  order,  but 
it  was  hard  for  the  members  to  really  concen- 
trate Incidents  kept  popping  into  the 
minds  of  everyone  there.     They  knew  Seat- 


tle wasn't  worried  about  anything  Damascus 
might  do  to  attract  crowds,  for  after  all,  how 
could  a  handful  of  people  with  no  money 
and  only  4  or  5  months  of  time  hope  to 
do  what  It  had  taken  Seattle  7  years  and 
MO  million  to  accomplish?  But  still,  look 
what  had  happened  in  1959  It  was  a  Uttle 
hard  to  believe,  even  now. 

The  occurrence  3  years  ago  had  started 
out  innocently  enough  Cities  throuehout 
Oregon  had  programed  events  to  commemo- 
rate the  State's  100-year  anniversary  The 
bigeest  of  these  events  was  to  be  held  at 
Portland,  the  largest  city  In  Oregon  and 
only  16  miles  from  Damascus,  It  was  billed 
as  the  Oregon  Centennial  Exposition  and 
Trade  Fair  and  had  some  400.000  residents 
behind  it 

.\w:ire  01  'he  magnitude  of  such  an  event, 
the  Dama.'icus  villagers,  numbering  le.ss  than 
100,  announced  simply  that  they  had  joined 
together  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  the 
frontier  appearance  of  their  town  and  to 
re-create  the  atmosphere  of  the  early  set- 
tlers. They  would  have  a  number  of  pioneer 
activities,  all  free,  and  everyone  was  wel- 
come. 

The  plans  were  laid  for  "June.  In  Jan- 
uary "  Women  started  sewing  and  the  men 
happily  laid  aside  their  razors, 

THE  BEARDED  ISSUE 

Men  tliroughout  the  State  were  growing 
whiskers  It  was  the  perfect  time  to  satis- 
fy that  inner  urge  to  be  the  rugged,  bearded 
he-man  Pete  Wiley.  Damascus  grocer,  vowed 
publicly  to  buy  only  from  salesmen  who  wore 
a  beard.  Other  merchants  in  other  areas 
followed  suit.  Every  kind  of  beard  imagina- 
ble cropped  up.  some  rather  shocking  their 
owners  It  was  plain  to  see,  however,  that 
all  were  being  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Then  trouble  knocked  on  the  door  of  au- 
thenticity Wiley  was  a  first  sergeant  In 
the  Oregon  National  Guard  and  his  com- 
manding officer  told  him  that  regulations 
for  Federal  Inspection  required  all  guards- 
men to  be  neat  and  clean  shaven.  Tills  state- 
ment was  backed  up  by  an  order  to  all 
Oregon  National  Guardsmen  by  MaJ,  Gen. 
Thomas  E.  Rllea,  State  adjutant  general. 
"Shave  'em  off," 

Wiley  was  stunned.  His  efforts  toward 
public  good  will  were  threatened.  As  Mel 
Staples,  chairman  for  the  centennial  com- 
mittee put  It:  "Raising  a  beard  gives  the 
Uttle  people  of  the  State  something  to  do 
for  the  centennial," 

So  Wiley  rebelled.  He  knew  he  was  filrt- 
Ing  with  possible  court -martial,  but  he  had 
faith  that  the  local  goverrunent  would  sup- 
port his  cause.  He  contacted  State  Senator 
Monroe  Sweetland  who  In  turn  contacted 
Gov  Mark  Hatfield.  Hatfield  then  asked  the 
Pentagon  for  a  special  dispensation  for  the 
guardsmen.  Back  home,  Wiley  and  two 
other  committeemen  penned  a  telegram  to 
President  Elsenhower,  stating  In  part : 

■We  respectfully  request  that  you  Inter- 
cede with  the  Pentagon  order  In  the  case 
of  the  Oregon  National  Guard  members  who 
are  forbidden  to  grow  beards  for  the  Oregon 
centennial," 

Days  passed  and  Wiley  walked  the  tight- 
rope. Then  suddenly  the  word  came.  Gov- 
ernor Hatfield  announced  that  a  liberalized 
policy  had  been  authorized  by  the  chief  of 
the  guard  In  the  Pentagon  which  would  free 
the  guardsmen  of  being  penalized  during 
inspection  because  of  their  beards. 

The  bearded  sergeant  had  won  his  case. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  aU  who  had  followed 
the  issue  via  newspaper.  A  Portland  grocer 
said.  "I  wish  I  lived  in  a  community  with 
as  much  spirit  as  Damascus" — closed  his 
store  for  the  day  and  drove  to  the  little 
hamlet  to  Join  their  forces.  The  controversy 
had  spotlighted  Damascus  celebration  plans 
and  people  l>egan  watching  for  further  news. 
It  wasn't  long  in  coming. 
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Sarly  planning  by  tbe  Portland  fair  board 
called  for  a  candle  to  be  erected  on  their  94- 
acre  fair  atte  and  booked  as  the  biggest 
candle  In  the  world.  It  was  to  be  made 
from  real  candles  and  the  youth  of  tbe  area 
bad  been  asked  to  provide  them.  Bluebirds, 
Brownies,  Camp  Plre  Olrls,  Olrls  Scouts,  and 
Boy  Scouts  responded  Joyoiisly  and  old 
candles  poured  In  by  the  thousands. 

Then  a  dispute  arose  between  the  cen- 
tennial oflBclals  and  the  designers  and  the 
Idea  was  Junked  as  being  too  costly.  A  mod- 
em, cone-shaped,  steel  candle  went  up  In  its 
place. 

It  was  disappointing  news  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  wanted  to  help  with  the 
birthday  party.  Damascans  knew  this  and 
decided  to  do  something  about  It. 

Five  dollars  were  alloted  to  the  project  for 
construction.  Since  the  candles  were  free 
for  the  hauling  away,  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  amount  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  other  expenses. 

The  wax  was  acquired  and  hauled  to  the 
home  of  George  Livingston.  A  few  days  later 
he  called  In  the  Marines.  A  single  candle 
was  ready  to  be  moved  to  its  permanent 
home,  and  he  needed  some  help.  It  was 
colored  a  delicate  pink,  but  it  stood  21 V^ 
feet  tall,  measured  35  Inches  across,  and 
weighed  4  tons. 

Again,  the  Damascans  had  been  told  it 
couldn't  be  done.  Again,  they  had  proven 
that  enthusiasm,  faith,  and  old-fashioned 
hard  work  defy  all  the  rules.  The  waxen 
giant  was  erected  for  a  total  cost  of  $1.49 — 
a  slightly  lower  figure  than  the  $10,000  esti- 
mate prevloualy  given  by  professional 
engineers. 

Damascus  then  threw  a  box  social.  990 
were  raised  for  a  building  fund.  The  two 
existing  buildings  on  one  side  of  Main  Street 
(the  highway)  were  given  false  fronts  of  log 
slabs.  Two  new  structures  were  erected 
opposite  these  on  the  other  side  of  Main 
Street.  They  were  built  from  band-notched 
logs  with  mud  packed  between  the  logs  in 
true  pioneer  fashion.  One  was  to  become  a 
trading  post  and  the  other  a  JaU — barred  cell 
and  all — to  bouse  the  clean  shaven  culprits 
who  wandered  astray. 
A  reporter  wrote: 

"Damascus  may  be  the  only  town  in  the 
State  which  has  doubled  its  size  as  a  result 
of  the  centennial." 

Every  weekend  now.  thousands  of  sight- 
seers were  lining  the  roads  around  the  little 
town  to  see  for  themselves  the  things  they 
had  been  reading  about.  Damascans  started 
worrying  about  their  coming  food  problem. 
They  had  scheduled  a  great  bear  feast  as 
their  major  event.  If  all  these  people  kept 
coming  before  the  celebration  even  officially 
opened,  how  many  would  show  up  for  the 
feast? 

So,  late  In  May,  the  bearded  men  of  Da- 
mascus went  into  the  mountains  for  the 
beginning  of  a  big  bear  hunt.  One  by  one 
the  black,  grizzly  creatures  fell  before  the 
hunters  until  at  last.  40  of  them  were 
lockerbound. 

The  100-day  celebration  officially  began  on 
June  10.  The  doors  in  the  village  were 
thrown  open:  the  candle  was  Ignited;  and 
people  came  in  droves  to  enjoy  the  free 
horse  rides,  stagecoach  rides,  horseshoe 
pitching,  picnics,  square  dancing,  church 
services,  pioneer  atmosphere  and  always — 
the  boundless  hospitality.  There  were 
hourly  shootouts  among  the  fastest  guns 
In  the  West,  with  the  losers  biting  the  dust. 
The  saloon  (soft  drink)  offered  refreshments 
with  nothing  costing  more  than  a  nickel. 
There  were  rodeos,  and  contests. 

A  14-year-old  girl,  Janice  Benshoot.  was 
chosen  to  reign  as  their  queen;  chosen  by 
her  knowledge  of  horsemanship.  A  "mayor," 
Mel  Staples,  was  elected.  His  office  was  won 
"by  having  the  beat  beard  and  the  biggest 
mouth." 


Accordingly,  did  the  celebration  go  until 
the  big  day.  July  11, 

On  the  day  before  the  big  day.  Homer 
Taylor,  one  of  the  city's  eldest  citizens,  drove 
a  covered  wagon  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Milwaukie.  There  he  picked  up  1,000 
pounds  of  supplies  which  had  been  donated 
as  a  good  will  gift  by  United  Grocers  N.W., 
Inc.,  to  aid  in  the  big  feed  on  the  following 
day. 

And  then  it  was  the  11th.  The  big  outdoor 
grills,  built  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  were  the  center  of  activity  at  6  am. 
The  aroma  of  pancakes  filled  the  air  and 
thousands  were  there  to  enjoy  it. 

The  clock  rolled  around  to  10  ajn.  and 
paraders  began  gathering  at  the  starting 
grounds.  Governor  Hatfield,  arriving  late, 
rpoke  to  the  crowd,  then  sent  the  parade  on 
its  way.  (The  Governor  had  been  detained 
at  the  Jail  for  not  having  a  beard  )  Ancient 
automobiles,  a  steam-driven  reaper,  an  ox- 
drawn  covered  wagon,  1,000  horses,  and 
people  in  full  pioneer  dress  stretched  the 
parade  out  over  5  !4  miles. 

After  the  parade  was  over,  an  archery  con- 
test and  a  ball-and-cap  rifle  shoot  were  held. 
Then,  the  big  bear  feed  began. 

The  heat  was  almost  unbearable  for  the 
people  who  labored  over  the  sputtering  grills 
in  the  scorching  sun.  But  with  fierce  de- 
termination, they  stood  their  post.  Hun- 
dreds passed  in  line  with  plates  to  be  filled. 
Then  hundreds  more — and  more.  Then  fi- 
nally the  bear  meat  was  gone.  The  day 
passed,  and  night  fell.  Eventually,  the  last 
merrymaker  was  also  gone. 

When  day  came  again,  and  morning  pnpers 
were  read,  bold  headlines  shouted:  '•30,000 
Visitors  Celebrate  Centennial  Day  at  Fron- 
tier-Dressed DamascxM." 

Ironically,  the  headline  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  bigger  ones  to  come. 

On  Augu.st  9,  another  all-out  day  was  held, 
featiirlng  8k  3-B  barbecue:  Bear,  beef,  and 
buffalo.  (I.«land  "Buckskin"  Wiley,  sharp- 
shooter of  the  Damascus  gunflghters,  was 
tossed  out  of  the  Portland  Zoo  for  aiming  a 
shotgun  at  two  "what's  going  on?"  bison. s  ) 
Thirty  chefs  prepared  4  tons  of  meat  for 
this  feast.  People  once  again  started  gather- 
ing at  6  a.xx\.  and  soon  almost  45  acres  were 
filled  with  cars.  People  lined  up  five  abreast 
and  a  mile  long  to  wait  for  the  unusual 
dinner.  Over  100,000  visitors  were  estimated 
as  the  total  for  this  day's  attendance  The 
guest  book  now  held  some  250,000  names. 

An  August  23  celebration,  similar  In 
planning,  b.-ought  another  63.000  people 

And  so  it  went,  until  the  end  of  the  100- 
day  celebration,  when  the  candle  was  snuffed 
out  and  the  weary  villagers  prepared  to  rest. 
When  the  b(X)ks  were  closed,  and  all  became 
history,  the  records  stated  an  estimated  1 
million  peoole  had  come  to  the  birthday 
party;  1  million  people  had  visited  the  little 
town  not  ev(!n  on  a  map:  the  little  town  with 
4  log  buildings  and  1  giant  candle 

And  now.  here  they  were,  starting  all  over 
again  and  with  the  same  old  problems. 
About  100  people — no  money— and  precious 
little  time. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  Seattle  had 
acknowledged  Damascus  In  the  article  The 
Inverted  compliment  was  deep  In  meaning. 
No  one  cou  d  know  what  the  record  books 
might  say  a  few  months  from  now.  but  If 
enthusiasm  could  be  used  as  a  potential 
yardstick,  tne  "Little  World's  Fair"  might 
Justify  Its  name.  At  any  rate,  the  faceted 
experts  were  careful  not  to  say  to  Damascans: 
"It  can't  be  done."  For  truly,  from  the  days 
of  old,  'Them's  flghtln'  words.  Partner." 


DAMiiscTTS  Lrm-E  World's  Vmr 

(Admission:  75  cents  at  gate;  50  cents  pre- 

openlng;  children  under  12  free  i 

There  Is  a  22-acre  fairsite;  20-acre  parking. 

all  in  the  huart  of  Damascus,  17  miles  from 

Portland,    Clackamas    County. 


Indian  Village: 

There  are  14  tribes  (part  of  41  tribes  as- 
sociated with  the  Northwest  American  Indian 
Foundation ) .  Each  week  one  tribe  will  rule; 
will  show  revived  dances,  games,  ekills,  etc.; 
will   elect   princess. 

Visiting  dignitaries  of  Indian  fame  will 
visit  and  be  honored  throughout  summer. 
Miss  Indian  America  will  visit.  An  Indian 
baby  of  the  year  will  be  chosen. 

Totem  pole  will  be  carved  on  grounds 
Billy  Whltewolfe  will  wrestle.  There  will  be 
"photographers  haven."  where  tourists  may 
pose  In  authentic  Indian  dress  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

Jlmmle  James,  75-year-old  Indian  press 
agent,  Indian  scribe,  author,  and  artist  help- 
ing guide  tribes  to  success. 

Frontier  Village: 

Replica  of  the  old  Frontier  Village,  built 
and  hosted  by  the  Damascus  gunflghters. 
stagecoach  rides;  gunflghts  hourly  (or  daily) . 

Barn:  Will  have  nightly  Fhowing  of  "The 
Drunkard,"   by  Showman   Mark   Allen. 

CjJidle;  World  peace  candle  will  burn  al- 
ways for  those  who  desire  peace;  will  work 
In  conjunction  with  peace  lo«— large  book 
holding  names  of  petitioners  of  peace. 

Amphitheater:  Sky  King  booked  for  first 
9  days.  Sheriff  of  Cochl.'e  follows.  Much 
potential  talent  of  fame  being  contracted. 
ThU  area  will  provide  two  shows  dally  from 
2  to  3  pjn.  (free);  7:30  to  9  pjn  ,  »1.28  per 
person 

The  free  entertainment  will  each  day  be 
dedicated  to  naUons  (starting  with  Sweden 
on  2d,  through  United  States  of  America  on 
July  41  From  there,  50  days  for  50  States; 
followed  by  service  clubs  and  armed  serv- 
ices— 100  days  In  all. 

( Exhibits — concessions — midway. ) 

(Pair  has  3  years  potential  running  ) 
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PAY-AS-YOU-GROW  HOSPITAL  IN- 
SURANCE DOUBLY  IMPORTANT 
FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
apparent  to  most  of  us  that  Kerr-Mill 
medical  assistance  alone  is  not  a  nation- 
al solution  to  a  national  problem.  To 
supplement  this  tax-supported  Federal 
program,  we  must  provide  hospital  in- 
surance under  social  security— as  en- 
visioned in  the  King- Anderson  bill.  Our 
need  for  such  protection  is  especially 
acute  where  the  aged  residents  of  the 
Nation  s  rural  and  farming  communities 
are  concerned. 

At  present,  roughly  9  out  of  every  10 
tax  dollars  spent  for  medical  assistance 
under  the  Kerr-MiUs  Act  are  going  to 
four  great  metropolitan  States.  Fewer 
than  15  out  of  every  100  rural  citi- 
zens live  in  these  States.  Overall  about 
half  of  our  5-mllllon-plus  older  farm 
people  live  in  States  that  have  been  un- 
able to  parUcipate  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
program. 

Where  do  these  rural  people,  the 
medically  dispossessed,  look  for  help? 
What  are  the  prospects  of  farmers  faced 
with  losing  their  prized  independence 
because  of  medical  bills  in  their  declin- 
ing years  ? 

There  are  those— speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  American  farmer — who  op- 
pose health  insurance  financed  throueh 
the  social  security  system.  Those  who 
are  "medically  indigent."  they  say.  must 
rely  on  family  charity,  or— if  chanty 
absolutely  cannot  begin  at  home — on 
Federal    charity   in    keeping    with    the 


paupers'  oath  provisions  set  up  by  the 
States  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

As  a  representative  of  a  State  with  a 
large  rural  and  farm  population  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  cannot  agree  with  these  senti- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion lies  In  the  validity  of  our  basic  val- 
ues. These  values  can  have  little  mean- 
intf  for  older  people  whose  only  access  to 
adequate  medical  care  is  an  abject  con- 
fession of  failure.  The  closing  of  all 
avenues  save  that  of  charity  is  in  fact 
a  denial  of  freedom,  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  a  testi- 
monial to  unequal  opportunity. 

The  means  test  which  is  a  part  of  any 
charity  program  is  di  Bcult  for  city  peo- 
ple to  take.  It  is  even  more  so  for  farm- 
ers and  residents  of  close-knit  rural 
communities.  The  small  farmer  is  an  in- 
dividualist, justifiably  proud  of  his  abil- 
ity to  wTest  a  living  from  the  soil  for 
himself  and  his  family.  He  wants  to 
serve  no  man.  He  is  his  own  master  and 
master  of  the  land  iiself.  But  I  must 
add.  tlie  land  is  often  a  severe  task- 
master. He  does  not  want  charity.  Nor 
can  he  bring  himself  to  ask  for  it,  even 
when  his  need  for  me<lical  care  has  been 
made  painfully  clear  'X)  him. 

A  resident  of  a  great  city  can  take  his 
plea  of  poverty  to  an  oflace  far  from  his 
home.  His  face  is  om;  in  a  mass  appear- 
ing before  a  social  worker,  a  stranger 
to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  Not  so  for 
the  resident  of  the  small  community, 
where  failure  and  pwverty  and  need  must 
be  confessed  before  neighbors  and 
friends.  Such  a  confession  is  Indeed  a 
humiliating — and  unnecessary — burden 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  citizens  of  our 
rural  communities. 

The  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  In  a  report  just  recently 
made  available  lias  concluded  that  pass- 
age of  the  King-And?rson  bill  will  mean 
even  more  to  farm  and  rural  families 
than  it  will  to  city  dwellers.  His  con- 
clusion is  based  on  hearings  held  last 
year  in  33  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. A  special  effort  was  made  to  get 
factual  informatlor.  concerning  the 
health  and  hospital  lare  needs  of  rural 
America.  As  a  memt)er  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  presided  over  tnree  of  those  hear- 
ings— in  Eugene  anl  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  in  Walla  Walla.  Wash.  Here,  in 
brief,  are  some  of  our  findings: 

First  The  percentage  of  older  people 
is  higher  in  much  of  rural  America  than 
it  is  the  cities.  Today,  more  than  five 
nnllion,  or  almost  one-third,  of  the  Na- 
tion s  elderly  live  on  farms  or  In  small 
towns.  In  many  small  towns,  one  out  of 
every  four  or  five  persons  is  over  65.  As 
the  young  continue  to  leave  the  farm 
for  the  city,  the  pe-centage  of  elderly 
increases — and  the  ability  of  the  local 
community  to  support  its  older  citizens 
is  more  and  more  iTipaired. 

Second.  Average  cash  incomes  are 
lower  in  rural  area.';,  less  than  half  of 
those  urban  areas.  Moi-eover,  cash  as- 
sets on  which  to  dra-*  in  case  of  medical 
or  other  emergency  are  relatively  low  for 
farm  families  who  have  their  savings 
tied  up  in  the  land  and  in  equipment 

Third  Elderly  farm  families  have 
more  disabling  and  longer  lasting  111- 
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nesses  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
cities.  Thus,  these  farm  families  spend 
even  a  higher  percentage  of  their  low  in- 
comes for  medical  expenses  than  do  city 
people. 

Fourth.  Fewer  farm  families  are  able 
to  carry  private  medical  insurance.  Only 
28  percent  of  the  aged  in  rural  farm 
areas  had  hospital  Insurance  In  1959,  In 
comparison  to  41  percent  in  rural  non- 
farm  areas  and  51  percent  In  urban 
sireas.  The  private  medical  Insurance 
available  to  farmers  costs  more — and 
pays  less  of  the  hospital  bill. 

Fifth.  Younger  farm  families  are  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  In  paying  for 
health  care  for  their  older  people,  either 
directly  or  through  taxes.  Rural  peo- 
ple already  are  burdened  with  health 
costs  which  claim  a  large  share  of  the 
family  budget.  These  costs  are  not  ofifset 
by  tax-free  contributions  made  by  em- 
ployers which  charactcrixe  industrial 
employment. 

Sixth.  Many  rural  communities  built 
modem  hospitals.  Beds  in  these  hos- 
pitals go  imused,  not  because  there  is 
less  need  for  hospitalization,  but  be- 
cause of  the  financial  Inability  of  rural 
residents  to  meet  the  costs. 

These  findings  by  our  committee  are 
the  bare,  statistical  bones  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  cold,  factual  reasons  why  hos- 
pital insurance  under  social  security  is 
so  Important  to  rural  Americans.  The 
mail  arriving  in  my  oflBce  every  day  adds 
another,  perhaps  a  more  Important  di- 
mension to  the  problem — the  flesh  and 
blood  concerns  of  p>eople  who  do  not 
know  where  to  go  for  help.  I  know  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  have  received 
equally  compelling  letters,  but  I  want  to 
read  portions  of  several  addressed  to 
me  from  residents  of  rural  Oregon  com- 
munities. 

A  farm  widow,  who  perhaps  was  not 
aware  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  wrote  recently  U)  ask  me 
to  work  for  health  insurance  under  so- 
cial security.  Her  letter  was  dignified — 
short,  simple,  and  direct.  Only  her 
handwriting  told  me  that  she  was  old 
and  Infirm. 

She  was  not  complaining  about  her 
own  situation.  She  wanted  only  justice 
not  charity,  for  those  who  have  worked 
hard  but  have  been  unable  to  set  aside 
enough  money  for  proper  medical  care. 

She  wrote: 

In  my  opinion,  no  self-respecting  person 
cares  to  be  under  (the  Kerr-MUli  law).  I 
know  I  for  one  would  go  without  medical 
care  before  accepting  it  as  it  now  is. 

The  son  of  an  84-year-old  retired 
farmer  wrote: 

I  am  vlUlly  Interested  in  old-age  care 
as  my  father  has  been  confined  to  a  local 
hospital  almost  S''*,  years  now.  I  have 
watched  a  small  farmer  spend  all  he  has 
earned  in  a  lifetime  and  probably  my 
mother  wiU  be  destitute  when  he  has  lived 
out  his  time. 

Another  Oregonian  living  on  a  rural 
route  wrote: 

I  have  been  to  various  sources  trying  to 
find  out  where  a  man  goes  to  get  the  medi- 
cine and  additional  money  to  pay  various 
doctor  bills  that  my  wife  and  I  have  in- 
curred. 

We  are  on  roclal  security.  •  •  •  U  we  pay 
our  doctor  bills,  and  pay  for  our  medicine. 


what  we  get  isn't  enough  to  live  on.  In  the 
past  60  days  I  have  paid  ($80  in  doctor  and 
medical  bills) . 

All  this  and  more  out  of  our  small  checks. 
We  now  are  3  years  In  arrears  on  our  taxes, 
property  that  Is. 

A  75-year-old  man,  on  social  security 
and  disabled  with  a  bad  heart  since 
1953,  wrote  from  a  rural  community: 

My  wife  is  blind  and  cannot  feed  or  dress 
herself.  She  has  a  tumor  on  the  brain. 
She  is  In  the  hospital  quite  a  bit  of  the  time. 
Just  brought  her  home  from  the  hospital 
yesterday  and  expect  to  take  her  back  next 
week. 

Was  Just  wondering  if  President  Kennedy's 
bin  Is  going  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  feelings  expressed 
In  these  letters  are  not  unique.  Scores  of 
letters  containing  similar  sentiments  ar- 
rive In  my  office  every  day.  And,  judg- 
ing from  the  volume  and  content  of  my 
mail,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  great 
cause — a  Federal  program  to  provide 
hospital  insurance  under  social  security 
In  a  dignified  and  self-respecting  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that  scores 
of  letters  are  arriving  each  day  In  my  of- 
fice. I  mean  just  that.  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon to  r'eceive  as  many  as  60  letters  or 
more  a  day  dealing  with  this  program  at 
the  present  time. 

Those  who  are  writing  to  share  their 
views  with  me  are  watching,  waiting, 
and  wondering.    And  so  am  I. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  has  been  un- 
der discussion  for  months,  in  this  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere.  Its  provisions 
have  been  debated  publicly  at  the  high- 
est level.     Its  benefits  are  widely  known. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  here  today,  the  question  is  no 
longer  whether  we  need  a  hospital  in- 
surance program.  The  tragic  situation 
of  too  many  of  our  elder  citizens — dimin- 
ishing income  at  a  time  of  increasing 
medical  expense — Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged. About  8  million  Americans  over 
65  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
Two  out  of  every  five  aged  Americans  do 
not  have  as  much  as  $200  with  which  to 
cover  emergency  medical  costs. 

The  question  remains:  What  is  the 
best  way  to  finance  hospital  insurance 
protection  for  the  Nations  elderly? 

The  conservative  approach  is  the  so- 
cial security  financing  envlsioneu  in  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  is  consistent 
with  our  traditions  of  self-help,  inde- 
pendence and  thrift,  Under  social  secu- 
rity, we  save  for  retirement  as  we  earn. 
Under  the  King-Anderson  bill,  we  would 
save  for  post-retirement  hospitalization 
as  we  earn— while  we  are  still  capable 
of  earning. 

The  maximum  yearly  cost  of  this  pro- 
tection for  the  average  worker  who  earns 
$4,800  or  less  a  year  would  be  $12— 
matched  by  his  employer.  Put  another 
way,  this  would  amount  to  a  weekly  pay- 
roll deduction  of  the  price  of  a  package 
of  cigarettes. 

Funds  collected  for  King-Anderson 
hospital  insurance  would  go  into  a  spe- 
cial social  security  account  earmarked 
for  payment  of  claims.  The  contribu- 
tors pay  their  own  way.  No  further  tax 
burden  is  imposed  upon  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governmental  units,  as  is  the 
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case  with  the  matching  fund  provisions 
of  the  Kerr-^fiUs  program.  No  paui>er's 
oath  is  required  to  make  a  claim,  as  is 
reqtured  by  the  States  under  Kerr-MllLi 
assistance  in  the  24  States  where  such 
aid  is  available. 

Eligible  now  for  coverage  under  the 
King-Anderson  bill  are  5  out  of  every 
6  Americans  65  or  over — the  14.7  million 
people  entitled  to  social  security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  benefits.  In 
my  own  State.  9  out  of  every  10  of  the 
197.000  residents  65  or  over  would  be 
covered  now.  In  the  future,  virtually  all 
Americans  would  be  eligible  when  they 
reach  age  65. 

I  would  make  it  clear  that  I  propose 
to  offer  again  the  Morse  amendment  to 
this  program  which  would  cover  all  per- 
sons over  65.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
doing  it.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
limit  this  program  to  those  who  are  im- 
der  social  security.  It  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  our  part.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment is  a  sound  economic  amendment 
too.  It  is  in  the  moral  interest  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  in  the  economic  interest  of 
the  Nation  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  is  left 
out  of  the  program  as  the  program  is 
inaugurated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  purport  to  speak  for  the  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  I  can  persuade  and 
convince  the  administration  that  they 
ought  to  support  the  Morse  amendment. 
I  hope  that  I  can  convince  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Morse  amendment 
shoxild  be  included,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  the  bill  with  it  included. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Aging  and  as  one  who  has  attended 
many  of  its  sessions  dealing  with  this 
subject.  I  am  convinced  that  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

O  Mr.  President,  do  not  tell  me  that 
this  means  in  effect  that  we  are  simply 
going  to  take  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  lump  simi  of  money 
which  would  pay  for  this  cost.  My  an- 
swer is  that  I  know  it.  We  should. 
What  is  so  wrong?  What  is  so  wrong 
with  that  kind  of  action,  which  in  my 
judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  fairness,  should  be 
our  course  of  action? 

When  I  think  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions that  we  make  elsewhere  in  the 
world  to  help  people  who  are  under- 
privileged. I  offer  no  apology  for  the 
Morse  amendment  to  the  Bling-Ander- 
son  bill.  The  fact  is  that  these  elderly 
are  underprivileged.  We  certainly  owe 
it  to  our  own  to  be  willing  to  do  what  is 
right  and  just  if  we  are  going  to  be  so 
generous  with  our  largesse  in  regard  to 
the  underprivileged  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Now.  I  am  privileged  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  whom  I 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  many 
occasions  in  the  Senate.  He  and  I  have 
battled  for  various  amendents  to  various 
bills  over  the  years  seeking  to  do  the  kind 
of  Justice  that  I  am  talking  about  this 
aftemocm. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  have  not  voted  for  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  I  have  indicated 
that  I  did  not  expect  to  vote  for  it  at  this 
time.  I  must  say  that  the  Senator  is 
putting  his  finger  on  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  King-Anderson  bill  when 
he  propxwes  an  amendment  which  would 
make  such  help  as  is  available  under 
the  bill  also  available  to  all. 

It  is  in  my  judgment  completely  in- 
excusable to  pass  a  bill  that  provides 
services  to  only  some  of  our  aged  and 
leaves  out;  of  its  provisions  many  people 
who  most  need  such  service.  He  has  cer- 
tainly  touched  upon  one  of  the  real  weak- 
nesses of  the  King-Anderson  bill  when 
he  seeks  to  correct  that  phase  of  it  which 
would  leave  out  the  neediest  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  medical 
bills  and  unable  to  get  medical  atten- 
tion. It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  have  a 
bill  which  provides  medical  as.slstance 
for  persons  who  are  well  able  to  pay 
and  decline  to  provide  assistance  for 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  completely  unable  to  pay  the 
medical  bills  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  simply  am  very 
frank  to  say  that  we  must  face  up  to 
our  clear  duty  to  do  justice,  and  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  make  this  direct 
approach  in  order  to  provide  coverage 
for  those  not  now  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity when  they  reach  the  age  of  65. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
shall  vot<'  for  the  King-Anderson  bill  in 
any  event,  because  even  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration it  is  far  preferable  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  unsatisfactory  Kerr- 
Mills  Act 

Mr.  Pn^sident,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  On  the  contrary,  I  voted 
for  this  program.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Social  Security  financing  .should — or 
could — replace  private  health  and  hos- 
pital insurance.  The  protection  of  the 
King-Ancerson  bill  would  not  take  the 
place  of  existing  health  insurance  and 
medical  assistance  programs.  But  it  is 
needed  to  supplement  them. 

Specifically,  the  King-Anderson  ap- 
proach would  free  aging  Americans — 
and  even  those  in  moderately  comforta- 
ble circmnstances  who  must  live  with 
this  threat — from  the  fear  that  expen- 
sive hospitalization  will  one  day  wipe  out 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  a  modest 
and  worlcable  program.  The  doctor- 
patient  relationship  would  not  be  af- 
fected one  whit:  indeed,  doctors'  bills 
as  such  are  not  included  in  the  medical 
services  to  be  insured. 

I  wish  to  make  a  comment  on  that 
matter.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
some  of  1,he  critict,  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill,  including  some  of  the  top 
spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical 
Association,  who  have  been  going  about 
the  country  charging  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  does  not  cover  doctor  bills. 
and  leavi;ag  the  impression  and  implica- 
tion that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  opposed 
because  it  does  not  cover  doctor  bills. 
Those  sarae  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Medical  Association  are  amons  those 
who     have     been     shouting     "creeping 


socialism"  when  anyone  even  suggests 
that  we  do  take  a  look  at  doctor  bills. 
We  are  talking,  in  the  King-Anderson 
bill  at>out  hospital  bills.  It  has  never 
been  represented  by  the  administration 
or  by  any  spokesman  for  the  Porand  bill 
that  doctor  bills  were  included.  I  was 
first  to  introduce  a  version  of  the  Porand 
bill  in  the  Senate,  which  I  did  in  1958. 
My  bill  then,  as  does  the  amendment  I 
have  talked  about  this  afternoon,  went 
further  than  the  Porand  bill  went  in  re- 
gard to  the  coverage  for  hospitalization. 
I  do  not  run  to  political  cover  because 
the  spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  are  trymg  to  scare  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  opposing  the  King-An- 
denson  bill  because  it  does  not  cover  doc- 
tor bills. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  is  willing  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  my  constitu- 
ency that,  so  far  as  the  elderly  are  con- 
cerned, we  should,  in  my  judgment,  seek 
to  pass  legislation  which  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  doctor  bills  which  the  elderly 
must  pay.  I  shall  welcome  having  the 
doctors  of  my  State  pick  up  that  sen- 
tence today  and  make  it  an  issue  against 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
1962  campaign,  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  ready  to  take  on  the 
medical  profession  in  his  State,  as  he 
has  in  the  past. 

The  King -Anderson  bill  ought  to  be 
passed  because  it  deals  with  hospitali- 
zation ;  but  I  also  say  to  the  i>eople  of 
my  State  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  propose  to  stop  with 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  so  far  as  deal- 
ing with  the  health  costs  of  the  elderly 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  Such  leg- 
islation as  I  shall  support  will  not  inter- 
fere one  whit  with  the  doctor-patient 
relationship;  but  it  will  seek  to  remove 
from  the  aged  of  the  country  the  fear 
that  their  life  savings  will  be  wiped  out 
by  doctors  bills  and  by  hospital  bills,  as 
well. 

To  Senators  who  share  my  view  con- 
cerning the  need  of  some  legislation  of 
this  type,  I  say:  Do  not  be  concerned, 
because  an  attack  is  being  made  on 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  does  not  include  doctor 
bills.  Rather  forthrightly  take  the  pasi- 
tion  that  we  will  consider  that  problem 
in  due  course  of  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  have  appreciated 
the  Senators  remarks  concerning  the 
program  for  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
I  well  know  his  position  in  the  Senate. 
He  has  always  been  interested  and  active 
in  behalf  of  the  aged.  However.  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  he  desires  to  pass — 
I  assume  he  does — the  King-Anderson 
bill,  which  in  my  opinion  falls  far  short 
of  a  program  needed  for  caring  for  our 
needy  aged  people.  It  does  not  provide 
for  the  payment  of  medical  bills  or  bills 
for  surgery  or  drugs.  The  people  who 
write  to  me  are  concerned  about  doctor 
bills  and  bills  for  surgery  and  drugs. 

It  is  true  that  the  King-Anderson  bill 
contains  a  provision  for  hospitalization. 
but  it  requires  the  patient  to  pay  $10  a 
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day  for  the  first  9  days,  and  many  per- 
sons do  not  have  $1P  with  which  to  enter 
a  hospital. 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  provide  med- 
ical care  for  thousands  of  persons. 
particularly  those  who  live  in  the  middle 
western  rural  area;;,  who  were  not  eli- 
gible for  social  security  until  Congress 
passed  legislation  which  permitted  agri- 
cultural and  self-employed  people  to 
come  under  the  act.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  them  in  Kansas. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
proposal.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
so  enthusiastic  abcut  the  King-Ander- 
son bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  this  speech.  I  am 
talkmg  about  the  rural  families.  The 
title  of  my  speech  is  directed  to  their 
cause.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Kartsas  that  It  will  help 
them.  It  will  not  %\\e  them  the  millen- 
nium: still,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  does  not  help  them  at  all.  The 
record  also  shows  what  has  happened 
to  the  rural  families  of  America  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  because  I 
know  I  shall  have  a  cosponsor  for  my 
broader  bill,  which  will  deal  with  doctor 
bills.  I  shall  be  right  at  his  desk  to  ask 
for  the  "John  Henry"  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  bill  known  as  the  Morse-Carlson  bill, 
to  follow  the  King-Anderson  bill.  Our 
bill  will  deal  with  tiie  subject  of  doctor 
bills  and  bills  for  drugs  and  medicines. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a  separate  bill. 

However,  I  am  si:re  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  a  political  realist.  He  cannot 
escape  the  fact,  in  view  of  all  the  hulla- 
baloo that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  already  stirred  up  concern- 
ing the  King-Anderson  bill,  that  we  must 
proceed  a  step  at  a  time,  and  this  is  the 
step  we  are  now  facing. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator's  remarks, 
if  I  interpret  them  correctly.  He  left 
the  impression  thai,  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  do  very  little  good.  I  say 
that  to  the  extent  that  it  covers  the  hos- 
pital costs,  to  the  extent  that  it  covers 
them  for  the  elderly  who  are  under  so- 
cial .security.  It  is  a  remarkable  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  ready  and  willing  to  see  to  it 
that  we  pass  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide medical  services,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  doctor  bills  and  bills  for  sur- 
gery, drugs,  and  hospitalization,  for 
people  over  65  years  of  ape  who  need  it 
I  v.ill  be  at  hand  to  help  when  that  time 
comes,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  program  in 
the  King-Andersor  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  am  delighted 
I  am  making  my  speech  while  he  is  in 
the  Chamber.  I  hope  every  Senator  on 
his  side  of  the  ai.sle,  and  Senators  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  been  vot- 
ing for  medical  caie  plans,  will  read  the 
Senator's  remarks,  because  I  believe  he 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  cause  this  afternoon. 


Briefly  stated,  here  Is  the  protection 
envisioned  in  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
I  list  these  Items  as  the  simimary  of  my 
speech : 

First,  hospital  care  in  semiprivate 
rooms  for  up  to  90  days. 

However,  the  patient  would  pay  $10 
a  day  for  the  first  9  days. 

The  physician  would  determine  the  ad- 
mission and  the  length  of  the  hospital 
stay  required. 

Second,  skilled  nursing  home  care  up 
to  180  days  after  the  patient  leaves  the 
hospital. 

Third,  outpatient  diagnostic  services, 
such  as  X-rays  and  blood  tests.  To  in- 
sure that  these  services  are  used  only 
when  needed,  however,  the  patient  would 
pay  the  first  $20  of  the  cost  of  each 
study. 

Fourth,  home  health  services,  includ- 
ing care  by  visiting  nurses,  for  up  to  240 
visits  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Carlson]  has  pointed  out  that 
there  are  limitations  and  restrictions  to 
that  program,  and  we  get  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  from  many  other  groups  in 
tliis  country.  This  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  us. 

Tho  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  de- 
sires to  have  the  Record  show  clearly 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  King -Ander- 
son bill  goes  far  enough.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  should  vote  for  it  now. 
I  do  not  wish  anyone  who  reads  my  vote 
in  support  of  the  bill  to  think  that  that 
is  the  end  of  the  program  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  believes  the 
nee^,  to  be.  I  have  already  indicated  that 
fact  in  my  speech.  I  feel  that  when  a 
doctor  believes  an  elderly  patient  ought 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  social 
security  fund  should  cover  the  cost  of 
the  hospitalization  without  any  require- 
ment of  a  $10-a-day  payment  for  9  days. 
I  do  not  believe  that  when  there  is  a 
need  for  outpatient  service,  such  as  for 
X-rays  or  blood  tests,  the  patient  should 
be  required  to  pay  the  first  $20.  But  we 
are  confronted  with  the  political  reali- 
ties of  this  situation.  When  I  think  of 
the  great  sums  of  money  being  used  to 
defeat  this  bill  by  the  forces  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  opp>osed  to  any  Govern- 
ment program  in  the  field  of  health.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  removing 
any  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  first 
step  necessary  to  meet  this  great  social 
problem,  by  insisting  on  perfection  in  the 
first  bill  that  we  pass  dealing  with  this 
subject  matter. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  is  a  sup- 
plemental program.  We  are  not  seeking 
to  do  away  with  the  programs  already  on 
the  statute  books  or  with  private  insur- 
ance. Instead,  we  seek  to  encourage  pri- 
vate insurance.  But  we  say  this  should 
be  the  minimum  start  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  social  and  moral  obligation  which 
we  owe  to  the  elderly  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  soon  will  be  considering 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  And  I  hope  that 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 


gress we  shall  have  an  opportxmity  to 
vote  for  this  needed  program. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  is  a  national 
solution  of  a  national  problem.  Social 
security  retirement  benefits  were  extend- 
ed to  our  farmers  8  years  ago.  Today, 
rural  residents  are  taxed  to  support 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance,  but  they 
are  ill  represented  among  Its  benefici- 
aries. Today,  some  75  million  Americans 
are  contributing  each  year  to  social  secu- 
rity. About  95  percent  of  the  people  now 
reaching  age  65  are  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  this  tested  method  of  providing 
retirement  insurance. 

Passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
would  mean  much  to  the  retired  city 
worker.  To  the  elderlj'  and  infirm 
among  our  farmers  and  to  residents  of 
smaller  communities,  "pay  as  you  grow" 
hospital  insurance  would  mean  even 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  table  in- 
dicating the  breadth  of  social  security 
coverage  and  also  a  more  definitive  re- 
port, prepared  by  the  staff  of  our  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  on  the  points  I 
have  made  regarding  the  special  needs 
of  rural  America  for  a  bill  on  social  se- 
curity along  the  lines  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimi  and  the  table  were  ordered  to 
be  printed   in  the   Record,  as  follows: 

The  Importance  of  Social  Sfctjhitt  Hospttal 
Insurance  to  Ritrai,  Amkrica 

OrR    RtTLM.    POPtTLATION    IS    OLD 

Of  the  total  population  In  rural  areas  9.3 
percent  were  65  and  older  at  the  time  ol  the 
1960  census — only  a  slightly  higher  propor- 
tion than  the  urban  percentage  of  9.2.  But 
in  rural  places  of  1,000  to  2,500.  the  aged 
made  up  as  much  as  122  percent  of  the  total 
population;  In  many  of  these  small  towns, 
1  out  of  5  persons  Is  past  65. 

More  than  IV3  million  of  the  rural  aged 
live  on  farms.  While  the  farm  population  of 
all  apes  is  rapidly  declining,  there  has  been 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  aged  classified 
as  living  on  farms.  Estimates  for  April  of 
1960  and  1961  show  a  drastic  decline  of  nearly 
1  million  In  the  farm  population  (from  15  7 
million  to  14.8  million) .  Over  the  same  year, 
the  farm  population  aged  65  and  older  rc-se 
by  more  than  40.000  (from  1.326.000  to  1.369  - 
060 1 .  In  a  single  year,  the  aged  as  a  percent 
of  the  total  farm  population  Increased  from 
8.5  percent  to  9.2  percent. 

INCOMES     ARZ     -OWER     IN     RL-RAL     AREAS 

The  average  money  Income  of  farm  fam- 
Ules  Is  less  than  hall  that  of  urban  families. 

Among  the  aged,  the  rural -urban  differ- 
ence 1.S  less  great — due  In  part  to  Increasing 
Importai.ce  of  social  securliy  retirement  ben- 
efits. But  even  among  those  65  and  over, 
the  median  money  income  in  1960  for  per- 
sons living  in  rural  farm  areas  was  only  $740. 
more  than  $200  less  than  that  for  all  persons 
65  and  over.  Among  income  recipients,  the 
medians  were  $89r>  for  the  rural  farm  group 
and  11.150  for  all  f  ged. 

Senate  hearings  emphasized  that  national 
averages  with  regard'  to  retirement  Income 
can  be  very  misleading  as  far  as  the  Incomes 
of  the  rural  aged  are  concerned. 

The  findings  of  an  intensive  study  on  tlie 
resources  and  income  levels  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  households  In  10  rural  countries 
in  the  eastern  Ozarks  aectlon  of  Missouri 
were  reported  to  the  committee.  In  those 
farm  households  where  the  principal  bread- 
winner w;^  65  yef.rs  or  elder   45  percent  had 
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annual  family  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
and  82  percent  had  incomes  of  less  than 
•2.000.  For  the  rural  nonXarm  households 
whose  heads  were  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
29  percent  bad  Incomes  of  less  than  91.800 
and  93  percent  had  less  than  $2,000.  In 
rural  Florida,  the  situation  is  even  more 
acute,  the  committee  learned,  with  about  66 
percent  of  retired  families  receiving  less  than 
•  1.000  and  93  percent  receiving  less  than 
•2.000  a  year  in  income.  These  retirement 
Income  flgiires  contrast  sharply  with  the 
median  income  of  92.530  for  all  two-p)erson 
families  with  an  aged  head. 

Rural  families  can  be  exp>ected  to  have 
more  noncash  income  than  urban  families. 
Homeownership  is  high  in  niral  areas  and 
there  is  more  opportunity  to  grow  food  for 
home  consumption.  Increasingly,  however. 
even  the  farmers  are  producing  less  of  their 
own  food  and  depending  more  on  purchases 
than  they  vised  to.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  today's  economy  these  items 
of  nonmoney  Income  are  not  acceptable  in 
payment  of  hospital  bills. 

ASSETS    ARE    LOW 

Nearly  half  of  all  rural  families — young 
and  old  combined — own  less  than  ^5.000  in 
total  assets.  Including  the  value  of  home- 
ownership.  Agricultural  workers  and  others 
living  in  rural  areas  have  difficulty  in  eic- 
curaulatlng  assets  over  a  lifetime  charac- 
terized by  low  incomes.  On  retirement,  farm 
families  are  likely  to  have  a  good  part  of 
their  assets  tied  up  in  the  farm  and  in  farm 
operations. 

MEDICAL     EXPENDITURES    CLAIM     MORE    OF    THFIR 
RETIREMENT    DOLLARS 

Farm  families  with  an  aged  head  spent 
13  p>ercent  of  net  family  income  in  1955  for 
medical  expenses — over  and  above  any  costs 
defrayed  by  health  insurance — for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  surgeons,  hospital  care  and 
medical  insurance  premiums.  This  level  of 
spending  malies  serious  inroads  Into  the  re- 
sources available  for  other  essentials  which 
families  must  buy,  even  when  some  of  their 
food  and  housing  is  farm  furnished.  The 
average  aged  farm  family  with  net  cash  for 
the  year  of  less  than  •I, 000  spent  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  its  income  for  the  medical 
items  listed  (items  which  on  the  average 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  medical 
care  dollar ) . 

Kxpenditures  for  medical  Insurance  aver- 
aged %1&  for  older  farm  families,  in  com- 
parison to  $62  (in  1955  dollars)  for  older 
urban  families,  reflecting  the  lesser  avail- 
ability to  farm  families  of  group  or  group- 
conversion  insurance,  so  that  they  must  pay 
the  higher  cost  of  policies  issued  on  an  in- 
dividual  enrollment  basis. 

THET    HAVE    MORE    DISABILITT    BUT    LESS    MEDICAL 
CARE 

Nearly  half  (48  percent)  of  all  aged  per- 
sons residing  in  rural  areas  have  chronic 
conditions  which  limit  their  activity. 
Among  the  urban  aged  the  proportion  is  39 
percent. 

Bed  disability  days  per  person  per  year 
average  17.0  for  the  rural  farm  aged  in 
contrast  to  118  for  the  urban. 

Yet  the  rural  group  receives  less  medical 
attention:  an  average  of  6.4  physicians'  vis- 
its per  person  per  year  as  compared  to  6.9 
for  the  urban.  Use  of  hospitals  by  the  r\iral 
farm  group  was  also  lower.  The  National 
Health  Survey  study  of  discharges  from 
short-term  hospitals  yields  an  average  of  192 
days  for  every  100  aged  in  urban  areas,  some 
40  percent  above  the  average  of  136  days 
per  hundred  for  the  rural  farm  aged. 

THET   HAVE  LESS  PROTECTION  THROUGH   HEALTH 
INSURANCK 

According  to  the  National  Health  Survey, 
only  28  percent  of  the  aged  In  rural  farm 


areas  had  hospital  Insurance  in  1959.  In 
comparisc>n  to  41  percent  in  rural  nonfarm 
areas  and  51  percent  in  urban  areas. 

Among  the  urban  aged,  most  of  the  in- 
surance was  with  the  nonprofit  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  plans.  But  among  those 
In  rural  sireas,  where  community  and  group 
enrollment  is  not  usually  available,  the  bulk 
of  the  insurance  was  on  a  commercial  basis, 
indicating  that  much  of  it  was  through 
individual  policies  with  high  costs,  poor 
benefits,  or  both 

The  in.'surance  carried  by  the  rural  aged 
meets  a  smaller  part  of  the  hospital  bill 
than  in  the  case  of  the  urban  aged.  Based 
on  a  National  Health  Survey  study  of  dis- 
charges from  short-stay  hospitals  from  July 
1958  to  June  1960,  only  33  percent  of  the 
rural  farm  aged,  but  as  many  as  57  percent 
of  the  urban  had  some  paxt  of  the  hospital 
bin  paid  by  Insurance.  Of  those  where  in- 
surance paid  part  of  the  bill,  the  fraction 
paid  was  less  than  three-fourths  In  40  per- 
cent of  the  urban  discharges  and  in  47  per- 
cent of  the  rural  farm  discharges, 

A  recent  North  Carolina  survey  of  retired 
farmers  found  that  almost  three-fourths  of 
them  ha<l  no  health  insurance  coverage:  of 
those  not;  covered,  close  to  half  said  it  was 
because  C'f  the  high  cost 

TTIE    SICNTFTCANCE    FOR    YOUNGER    F,'LMILIES    AND 
f^E  THE  RURAL  ECONOMY 

That  the  aged  in  rural  areas  have  much 
to  gain  from  the  President's  propo.sal  is  ob- 
vious from  these  basic  facts  about  their 
health  and  economic  status. 

What  then  would  the  proposal  mean  to 
younger  farm  families  and  to  the  rural 
economy  in  general? 

The  relatively  low  income  position  of 
families  In  rural  areas  means  that  they  are 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  In  helping  to  fi- 
nance the  medical  costs  of  the  older  popula- 
tion, eitlier  as  children  of  aged  parents  or, 
as  taxpayers,  for  older  {>eople  living  in  the 
community.  Rural  workers  are  already 
heavily  burdened  with  health  costs  which 
claim  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  their 
family  expenditures. 

These  costs,  and  the  costs  of  any  savings 
put  aside  for  their  own  old  age  must  usually 
be  borne  out  of  their  own  pockets  without 
the  help  of  the  tax-free  employer  contribu- 
tions which  characterize  industrial  employ- 
ment. Expenditures  for  the  education  of 
their  children  come  high  when  assessed 
against  the  low  cash  incomes  of  rural 
families. 

The  load  which  rural  families  now  carry 
for  health  costs  of  the  aged,  through  tlieir 
taxes  and  through  their  expenditures  for 
older  members  of  the  family,  would  be 
lightened  by  the  administrations  proposal 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  provides  a 
means  for  farmers  and  other  rural  workers 
to  participate — with  all  other  workers  in  the 
Nation — in  a  group  hospitalization  plan  that 
assures  them  protection  in  their  own  old 
age.  Because  their  cash  Incomes  are  low. 
their  contributions  would  be  relatively  small 
Yet  these  contributions  would  purchase  ex- 
actly the  same  benefits  available  to  a  worker 
paying  the  maximum  contribution  rate. 

Rural  localities — and  indeed  entire 
States — have  been  wrestling  for  many  years 
with  the  problems  of  financing  health  costs 
for  their  aged  and  other  needy  persons  In 
some  of  oiu-  most  rural  counties,  as  many  as 
6  or  7  out  of  every  10  people  over  65  are  on 
old-age  assistance.  In  these  same  areas, 
there  may  be  virtually  no  provision  for  public 
assistance  medical  care.  Despite  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  dollars,  the  State  is  unable 
to  raise  the  revenue  needed  for  its  share. 

Hospital  beds  go  unused  in  rural  areas, 
not  because  there  is  less  need  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, but  because  of  financial  inability  to  pay 
the  costs. 


Idany  rural  areas  have  built  modem  hos- 
pitals that  serve  as  the  center  for  a  wide 
variety  of  outpatient  diagnostic  and  other 
health  services.  An  analysis  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospitals  built  In  the  last  10  years  or  so, 
indicates  that  two-thirds  of  the  general  hos- 
pital beds  are  in  rural  areas,  towns  or  small 
cities  The  President's  health  insiu-ance  pro- 
posal provides  a  means  for  continued  finan- 
cial support  of  these  facilities. 

KERB -MILLS 

The  Kerr-MUls  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged,  important  as  It  is  p>oten- 
tlally  in  protecting  those  who  are  medically 
needy,  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  medical 
care  for  rural  America's  aged.  About  half  of 
the  5  million  people  over  65  who  reside  in 
rural  areas  are  in  States  which  do  not  have 
programs  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
But  more  significantly,  even  where  these  pro- 
grams are  in  effect  in  the  more  rural  States, 
they  ;u-e  extremely  limited  in  their  benefits 
and  most  strict  in  their  eligibility  require- 
ments Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  funds 
being  spent  on  MAA  are  expended  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  California,  and  in  Michi- 
gan But  86  percent  of  our  Nation's  rural 
aged  population  live  outside  these  four  States 
and  gain  nothing  from  their  relatively  com- 
prehensive programs. 

Even  If  It  were  not  for  the  fiscal  realities 
that  argue  against  basic  reliance  on  the 
Kerr-MUls  approach  in  rural  areas,  the  pub- 
lic assistance  method  has  two  drawbacks 
that  are  especially  serious  in  relation  to  the 
rural  population. 

Public  Assistance  medical  care  can  never 
meet  the  needs  of  those  migratory  farm 
workers  who  are  unable  to  meet  a  residence 
requirement,  even  though  liberally  defined  in 
terms  of  intent  rather  than  duration  of 
residency.  This  often  throws  a  financial 
burden  on  the  rural  community  hospital 
which  must,  of  course,  be  picked  up  by  local 
residents. 

The  fact  that  public  assistance  requires  a 
test  of  need,  it  has  the  effect  of  excluding 
soir.e  persons  from  medical  care  that  they 
need  In  rural  areas,  this  will  commonly  be 
the  farmer,  the  "backbone"  of  this  com- 
munity, who — because  of  the  very  character- 
istics of  pride  and  self-reliance  implied  In 
this  term — would  be  completely  unwilling  to 
admit  to  his  neighbors  that  he  cannot  pay 
for  needed  medical  care.  It  is  often  said  that 
tlie  local  community  is  best  able  to  deter- 
mine This  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  Is  real  value  in  blg-clty  anonymity 
when  one  is  forced  to  drop  the  cloak  of  self- 
respect  in  order  to  prove  indigency. 

The  rural  population  will  therefore  find  ex- 
tra meaning  in  the  guarantees  under  the 
administration's  proposal  that  uniform 
benefits  would  be  available  throughout  the 
Nation  on  predetermined  conditions  and  as 
a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  through  a 
means  test  after  resources  have  been 
exhausted. 

EXIFNT  OF   SOCIAL    .SEC  RITY   COVERAGE    IN 
RURAL    AREAS 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  social  se- 
curity has  not  really  reached  into  the  rural 
areas  as  yet  and  that  there  are  many  in  our 
more  agricultural  States  who  would  not  be 
eligible  under  the  President's  proposal 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  State  the 
proportion  of  the  aged  population  that  would 
be  eligible  Of  the  six  States  with  the  high- 
est proportion  of  rural  aged — 60  percent  or 
more  in  contrast  to  the  national  average  of 
30  percent — only  two  would  have  signifi- 
cantly fewer  ellgibles  than  in  the  country  as 
a  whole  (Alaska  with  57  percent  and  Missis- 
sippi with  72  percent  in  contrast  to  84  per- 
cent of  all  persons  65  and  over  In  the  Nation 
who  would  be  eligible  at  the  beginning  of 
1964).  Of  the  aged  population  of  the  six 
States  combined.  81  percent  would  be 
eligible 
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Estimated  number  oj  persons  aged  65  and  oier  who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  H.R.  Jti22  and  population  aged  65  and  over,  by 
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Mr.  MORSE, 
the  floor. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resvimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040 >  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  now  5  minutes  after  5  p.m.,  so 
I  shall  not  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  even  though  only  a  few  Senators 
are  in  the  Chamber.  I  know  the  futility 
of  trying  to  get  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Senators  to  be  on  the  floor  and 
to  hear  debate  at  this  time  on  a  Friday 
afternoon. 

I  wish  to  discus;;  briefly  the  objections 
which  some  of  us  have  to  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill  which  now  Is  before 
the  Senate;  and  I  shall  undertake  to 
demonstrate  why,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  us,  the  bill — certainly  the  bill 
in  its  present  form — should  not  be 
passed,  and  why  wt?  believe  the  bill  should 
be  further  studied  and  drastically 
changed. 

On  Monday,  I  shall  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  a"  much  greater  length, 
and  to  explain  in  much  greater  detail 
the  various  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
bill — certainly  not  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  at  least — should  not  be  passed. 

I  regret  to  say  that  at  this  point  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  proE>osed  com- 
munications satellite  system.  In  my 
judgment,  this  bill  constitutes  the  type 
of  legislation  which  shapes  the  future 
of  the  country  and  determines  whether 
our  Nation  will  continue,  as  it  has  tradi- 


»  I>es$  than  5(10. 

tionally,  to  be  one  of  free  enterprise  and 
competition  in  which  every  American 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
comi>etition  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  or 
whether  only  a  few  monopolistic  giants 
will  have  an  opportunity,  fully  to  exer- 
cise their  capabilities. 

Up  to  now.  our  country  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $25  billion  in  reaching  into 
outer  space.  If  that  investment  is  to  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  180  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  their  descendants,  It 
is  important  that  the  pending  bill  be 
drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  best  for 
the  United  States,  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

With  all  due  deference  to  those  who 
supE>ort  the  prop>osed  legislation,  let  me 
say  that  my  study  of  it  indicates  that  the 
pressure  in  favor  of  its  enactment  is 
premature,  and  that  the  bill  is  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  this  premature  pressure, 
which  for  the  most  part  has  emanated 
from  the  largest  corporation  in  the 
world,  the  American  Telephone  k  Tele- 
graph Co.,  which  owns  approximately 
90  percent  of  all  the  telephone  service 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  seek- 
ing to  make  this  $25  billion  investment 
in  space  a  part  of  its  existing  system. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  thing 
started  on  the  wrong  basis,  because  it 
began  with  a  request  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission— which 
theoretically  would  have  the  power  to 
regulate  this  use  of  a  space  satellite 
system— to  only  a  few  American  corpora- 
tions, which  were  described  as  interna- 
tional common  carriers,  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram for  the  operation  of  a  space 
communications  system. 

What  was  wrong  with  limiting  this 
matter  to  only  a  few  so-called  interna- 
tional communications  carriers  which 
represent  more  than  90  percent  of  that 


economic  power?  The  proposed  com- 
munications satellite  system  could  very 
well  be  a  more  efiflcient  system  than  the 
present  communications  system,  and 
could  be  a  competing  system,  so  that 
competition  between  the  existing  system 
and  the  proposed  new  system  might  be 
tremendously  advantageous  to  the 
American  people. 

This  point  can  be  illustrated  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  instance,  when 
Congress  passed  legislation  regulating 
the  railroads,  it  provided  that  no  rail- 
road could  own  a  water  carrier.  As  an- 
other illustration.  I  point  out  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  to  see  it  that  no  rail- 
road or  water  carrier  should  own  an  air- 
line. Likewise,  it  has  been  the  policy 
that  neither  a  railroad,  a  water  carrier, 
nor  an  airline  shall  own  a  busline.  That 
policy  was  developed  in  order  to  provide, 
in  connection  with  surface  transporta- 
tion, competitive  service  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public.  Therefore,  it  was 
provided  that  a  carrier  of  one  type 
would  not  be  allowed  to  own  a  carrier  of 
another  type.  That  policy  was  followed 
because  in  prior  years,  giants  in  the  Con- 
gress had  the  foresight  to  recognize  that 
public  regulation  of  transportation 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  There- 
fore, today  we  have  four  competing 
transportation  systems,  each  with  its 
own  peculiar  advantages;  and  the  public 
has  the  benefit  of  the  competition  which 
has  been  developed  between  them. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  realize  that  if 
railroad  companies  owned  the  water 
carriers,  the  public  would  never  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  definitely  lower 
rates  which  can  be  charged  for  bulk 
cargo  shipments  by  water.  For  instance. 
if  a  railroad  owned  a  water  carrier,  or 
vice  versa,  the  tendency  would  be  for 
the  public  to  be  charged  the  same  rate. 
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regardless  of  which  form  of  transporta- 
tion was  used.  The  result  woiild  be  that 
the  public  would  be  charged  the  highest 
rate  tliat  the  carrier  could  possibly 
achieve;  and,  as  a  result,  the  rate  for 
transportation  by  water  would  be  ap- 
proximately as  high  Its  the  rate  for 
transportation  by  rail. 

Of  course,  there  would  have  been  regu- 
latory commissions  that  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  most  efficient  means  be 
used,  but  that  corporation  could  not  have 
been  denied  the  right  of  a  fair  return  on 
its  overall  investment. 

If  that  result  had  occurred,  we  would 
not  see  the  railroads  today  trjring  to  rid 
themselves  of  uneconomical  passenger 
travel,  because  they  would  have  been 
able  to  get  back  what  they  were  losing 
on  passenger  rail  service  from  the  high 
profits  they  would  have  been  making  by 
hauling  cargo  by  water. 

In  the  law  of  public  utilities,  as  the 
distingxiished  Presiding  Officer  so  well 
knows,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
a  utility  Is  able  to  make  as  much  profit 
as  it  cares  to  make,  or  as  much  profit 
as  a  regulating  commission  will  permit 
it  to  make,  on  a  monopoly  service.  It  is 
somewhat  traditional  that  private  utili- 
ties try  to  maintain  on  their  books  as 
much  equipment  and  investment  as  they 
possibly  can  keep  in  their  rate  base. 

In  some  cases  they  try  to  continue 
services  that  are  obsolete  or  that  are 
losing  money,  because  they  are  entitled 
to  make  a  fair  return  on  the  rate  struc- 
ture that  they  can  maintain  on  their 
books  for  whatever  service  they  are  able 
to  provide. 

If  a  carrier  is  losing  money — as  many 
railroads  are  doing  now — they  will  want 
to  dispose  of  as  many  of  these  loss  op>era- 
tions  as  they  can.  That  would  not  be 
the  case  if  they  had  siifficlent  profit  op- 
erations which  could  create  profits  to 
offset  any  losses  they  incurred.  We  must 
keep  these  factors  in  mind  when  we  seek 
to  assure  the  public  of  the  best  return 
for  its  investment  in  outer  space. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  some 
understanding  of  what  a  communication 
satellite  system  would  be.  There  are 
two  proposed  systems.  I  believe  one  is 
a  workable  system.  The  testimony  and 
debate  will  establish  that  only  one  of 
these  two  systems  is  worth  putting  into 
operation.  The  other  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.  The  good  one  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  the  so-called  synchronous  orbit 
communications  satellite  system — a 
mouth-filling  phrase,  to  be  sure. 

What  does  it  refer  to?  If  we  were 
able  to  launch  a  satellite,  which  I  could 
compare  in  size  to  the  tiny  ball  on  the 
end  of  this  structure  that  looks  like  a 
dunce  cap,  at  a  distance  above  the  earth 
of  22.300  miles,  and  place  it  in  orbit,  it 
would  go  around  the  earth  at  a  rate 
which  matches  the  rate  at  which  the 
earth  turns. 

We  are  told  that  the  ideal  place  to  put 
that  satellite  into  orbit  would  be  exactly 
overhead,  at  25*  west  longitude,  over  the 
Equator.  It  would  be  exactly  overhead 
of  a  point  about  midwso^  between  South 
America  and  Africa,  on  the  Equator. 

If  a  satellite  were  placed  in  orbit  at 
that  speed  and  height,  it  would  appear 
to  stand  still  In  the  heavens  to  anyone 


who  saw  It.  Of  course,  it  would  be  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
if  it  could  be  seen,  it  would  appear  to 
stand  still  in  the  heavens.  All  the  stars 
would  appear  to  move,  but  the  satellite 
would  appear  to  stand  still. 

If  one  were  standing  at  25°  we.st  longi- 
tude, on  the  Equator,  it  would  seem  to  be 
exactly  overhead  24  hours  a  day.  because 
the  rate  at  which  it  would  travel  around 
the  earth  would  match  the  rate  at  which 
the  earth  would  turn. 

Such  a  satellite  at  that  distance  could 
receive  a  signal  sent  anywhere  from  al- 
most one-half  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
could  relay  the  signal  back.  The  micro- 
wave signals  must  travel  in  a  straight 
line  of  sight.  We  are  told  that  with  a 
strong  transmitting  signal  on  earth  to  a 
weak  transmitter  and  receiver  in  outer 
space,  and  with  a  strong  receiver  on 
earth,  the  signal  could  be  relayed  in  one- 
half  a  second  from  any  point  on  one -half 
of  the  earth  to  any  point  on  that 
hemisphere. 

If  the  satellite  were  placed  at  the  point 
I  have  described,  such  a  signal  could  be 
used  for  a  direct  telephone  call  between 
any  two  telephones  insofar  as  92  percent 
of  all  the  telephone  users  on  earth  are 
concerned.  In  other  words,  at  that 
point  the  satellite  would  be  in  such  a 
position  that  it  would  serve  92  percent 
of  all  telephone  users. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  practical 
to  put  such  a  satellite  in  orbit  in  a  couple 
of  years.  In  that  position  it  would  have 
at  least  1,200  circuits. 

Think  what  a  fantastic  thing  this 
would  be.  A  satellite  in  orbit  at  22,300 
miles  could  serve  as  the  relay  station  to 
return  to  earth  signals  sent  from  earth, 
and  a  single  sateUite  could  handle  simul- 
taneously 1.200  telephone  calls.  Com- 
pare this  to  the  present  capacity,  which, 
I  am  told,  is  only  65  voice  channels,  by 
cable  under  the  ocean  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  With  an 
orbital  satellite  1,200  calls  would  be  avail- 
able. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  have  given 
some  study  to  this  subject  and  those  who 
have  contracted  to  place  such  a  satel- 
lite in  orbit  that  the  best  estimate  on  cost 
is  that  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  full  use  of  40  of  those  1.200  chan- 
nels of  the  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem, the  satellite  will  be  making  money 
That  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  such  telephone  calls  will  be  handled 
at  one-half  the  present  charge  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

By  using  only  3  percent  of  the  ca- 
pacity, use  of  the  communication  satel- 
lite in  outer  space  would  result  in  a 
profit. 

Engineers  tell  me  there  is  no  doubt 
the  satellite  can  be  placed  in  orbit.  They 
have  made  optimistic  estimates.  They 
estimate  that  such  a  satellite  could  be 
placed  in  orbit  within  2  years.  They  be- 
lieve it  would  not  require  more  than  two 
shots  to  do  it.  It  is  felt  that  it  might 
be  done  the  first  time,  but  the  chances 
are  pretty  good  that  with  two  tries  the 
satellite  should  be  in  the  position  I  have 
described.  It  is  fantastic  to  believe,  but 
that  is  what  good  engineers  and  good 
scientists  tell  me. 


Therefore,  with  a  single  satellite,  it 
would  be  possible  to  communicate  with 
half  the  world,  at  a  great  reduction  in 
cost,  with  telephone  communication 
charges  far  below  the  present  rate  struc- 
ture, and  profits  occurring  when  only  3 
percent  of  capacity  was  used.  Such  a 
system  would  be  more  efficient  and  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  undersea  cable; 
it  poses  a  tremendous  threat  of  compe- 
tition to  the  present  systems  provided  by 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co  .  and  other  telephone  companies,  even 
domestically. 

Furthermore,  if  a  second  satellite  were 
placed  in  orbit,  about  one-third  of  the 
way  around  the  world  from  the  one  I 
first  described,  and  another  one  were 
placed  in  orbit  one-third  around  the 
world  from  that  point,  by  use  of  all  three 
satellites,  one  could  communicate  with 
any  place  in  the  entire  world.  It  would 
be  necessary  only  to  send  the  signal 
from  one  point  to  the  satellite,  the  satel- 
hte  would  send  it  back,  the  signal  would 
then  be  sent  to  and  from  the  second 
satellite,  and  the  signal  would  be  re- 
ceived on  the  far  side  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  next  accomplishment  that 
will  be  undertaken  once  we  have  the 
first  satellite  in  orbit. 

These  satellites  could  do  more  than 
merely  handle  telephone  calls.  It  would 
be  possible  to  have  radio  or  television 
signals  relayed  around  the  world.  The 
system  could  make  available  to  the  en- 
tire world  the  showing  of  debates  in  the 
United  Nations,  or  a  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  a  corona- 
tion of  a  King  of  England.  Almost 
anything  that  occurred  could  be  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  voice,  radio, 
teletype,  or  television  signals. 

Almost  fantastic  possibilities  exist  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  three  satellites 
which  could  be  placed  in  orbit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  described  what 
is  known  as  a  synchronous  orbit  com- 
munications satelhte  system.  That  is 
the  system  which  I  am  sure  the  Russians 
will  undertake  to  place  in  orbit.  That 
is  the  system  which  I  am  sure  the  United 
States  will  undertake  to  place  in  orbit. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  the  only  system 
which  would  be  practical. 

There  are  fantastic  possibilities  for 
improving  communications  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  with  respect  to  the 
communications  sateUite  legislation. 
The  important  thing  is  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  on  earth. 

The  rca-son  why  some  of  us  object  to 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
is  that  we  see  in  the  proposed  legislation 
an  effort  to  turn  over  control  of  this  great 
system  to  the  existing  commimications 
monopoly,  and  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
by  so  doing  we  shall  be  mortgaging  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  and  perhaps  the 
future  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  $25  billion  investment  in  outer 
space  which  will  soon  total  $50  billion, 
and  which  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all  180  million  people  of  this  country. 
This  boils  down  to  a  question  of  decid- 
ing whether  we  shall  attempt  to  speak 
for  the  general  interests  of  180  million 
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people  or  for  the  narrow  interests  of  the 
greatest  corpxDration  on  earth. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
need  for  putting  this  program  in  effect 
immediately.  There  is  no  record,  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever,  to  show  tnat  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  away  this  satellite  system 
before  we  ever  have  it.  All  the  evidence 
and  all  the  information  we  can  get  indi- 
cates that  what  we  should  do  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  develop  our  capacity  to  place  this 
satellite  system  in  orbit,  to  operate  this 
.satellite  system,  and  to  see  what  we  have 
before  we  give  it  away.  We  can  always 
pive  it  away.  We  have  learned  that 
anything  of  value  can  always  be  given 
away  any  time  one  can  get  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  to  co  so. 

Some  of  us  feel  thiat  the  proposed  leg- 
islation has  been  pressed  and  supported 
by  tho.se  who  are  fearful  for  the  fu- 
ture— fearful  that  this  magnificent  pos- 
sibility for  better  communications 
among  all  the  peoples  of  earth  might 
not  be  controlled  by  the  existing  com- 
munications monopoly.  It  seems  to  some 
of  us  very  much  as  though  the  effort  to 
pass  the  proposed  legislation  is  prompted 
by  those  who  wish  to  secure  this  facility 
to  their  bosoms,  and  to  exclude  it  from 
others  before  the  world  ever  knows  what 
It  is.  We  know  very  little  about  this 
subject  at  the  present  time.  We  know 
little  of  the  fantastic  r>ossibilities  in- 
volved. Some  of  us  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject for  months  on  end.  yet  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  new  communications 
.system  exceed  the  imagination  of  any  of 
us  now  present  in  the  Chamber.  The 
question  is  how  long  it  will  take  to  do 
all  these  things,  and  how  the  technical 
problems  are  to  be  solved. 

I  have  described  what  the  system  will 
be  in  the  future. 

I  have  referred  to  the  so-called  syn- 
chronous satellite  communications  sys- 
tem. Before  that  system  goes  into  orbit, 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  establLsh  what 
is  known  as  a  low-altitude  system  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  an  impractical 
and  inefficient  system.  So  far  as  com- 
mercial usage  is  concerned,  I  predict  that 
the  low  altitude  system  on  which  this 
Nation  is  presently  embarked  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  a  great  waste  of  the  money 
of  telephone  users,  because  those  users 
wUl  be  charged  telephone  rates  by  AT. 
Si  T.,  with  respect  to  participation  by 
AT.  &  T.  in  the  low-altitude  system, 
on  the  basis  of  expenditures  or  invest- 
ments in  that  system.  The  taxpayers 
will  pay  both  as  taxpayers  and  as  tele- 
phone users  for  this  effort  to  develop 
the  so-called  low-altitude  system. 

That  system  should  be  described 
briefly,  because  it  hsis  much  to  do  with 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  shall  state 
briefly   how   that   system   would   work. 

A  satellite  would  be  placed  in  orbit 
between  3,000  and  6,000  miles  above  the 
earth.  At  that  distance  a  satellite  would 
continue  to  travel  around  the  earth.  It 
would  not  appear  to  stand  still  in  the 
heavens.  It  could  be  used  between  two 
points,  provided  that  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  aiming  mechanism  were  de- 
vised to  track  the  satellite  and  follow 
it  around.  It  would  require  radar  equip- 
ment to  find  it.    It  could  not  be  seen. 


It  would  have  to  be  detected  by  radar, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  followed  very 
accurately  in  order  to  train  the  receiv- 
ing equipment  on  it  as  the  satellite  went 
by. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  satellite  passed 
between  Maine,  where  the  A.T.  &  T.  es- 
tablished a  large  tracking  installation, 
and  West  Europe.  A  satellite  would  be 
useful  between  the  two  points  for  only 
about  10  minutes,  before  it  passed  the 
two  points  in  orbit  and  no  longer  was 
useful.  In  order  to  use  it  at  all,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  construct  an  enormous 
Rube  Goldberg  type  of  machine  to 
track  it.  to  train  an  antenna  upon  it, 
and  to  stay  with  it  as  it  went  between  the 
two  points.  There  would  have  to  be  a 
corresponding  machine  on  the  other  end. 

There  is  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  a 
diagram  I  have  had  prepared  of  the 
ground  antenna.  For  the  low-altitude 
system,  the  system  of  spheres  shown 
on  the  chart  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
would  be  necessary.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  one  constructed  in  Maine 
already  weighs  about  300  tons.  The 
equipment  must  be  mounted  on  rails, 
precisioned  within  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch,  so  that  it  can  turn  as  necessary 
to  change  direction.  In  order  to  elevate 
and  depress  it,  it  must  be  mounted  on 
a  structure  somewhat  similar  to  the  knife 
edge  construction  on  which  a  gun  is 
mounted  for  training  up  and  down,  for 
naval  gun  firing.  It  is  like  mounting  a 
ship  on  top  of  a  knife  edge.  This  300- 
ton  structure  must  be  constructed  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  can  be  trained 
precisely  at  the  point  where  the  satellite 
would  be  in  the  heavens  and  continue 
to  change  position  at  all  times. 

On  the  chart  to  the  left  is  shown 
about  what  we  would  have  if  we  had  the 
synchronous  system.  A  disk  approxi- 
mately 80  feet  wide  would  be  placed  in  a 
fixed  position,  and  would  be  trained  on 
the  point  where  the  satellite  would  be  in 
the  heavens.  Rather  than  moving  the 
disk  one  would  simply  move  the  satel- 
lite, if  the  satellite  got  out  of  the  beam 
of  that  disk,  so  that  it  could  send  to  and 
receive  from  the  satellite. 

The  cost  of  such  an  installation  would 
be  about  $150,000  for  the  sphere  and 
perhaps  $600,000  for  the  whole  station, 
compared  to  a  cost  of  $15  million  for  the 
type  of  thing  shown  for  the  low -altitude 
tracking  antenna. 

The  low -altitude  system  could  make 
very  little  use  of  one  satellite.  To  make 
the  system  effective  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  40  or  50  satellites  or- 
biting the  earth,  so  that  when  one  satel- 
lite went  out  of  vision  of  the  tracking 
antenna  another  satellite  could  be  picked 
up.  There  would  have  to  be  a  spare 
tracking  antenna  in  addition,  search- 
ing for  some  new  satellite  while  the 
other  of  the  two  antennas  was  trained 
on  a  satellite.  So,  to  make  the  system 
work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more 
than  40  satellites  orbiting  the  earth  at 
approximately  the  same  distance. 

This  is  called  the  random  orbit  satel- 
lite system.  There  is  doubt  that  this 
system  could  be  placed  in  orbit  in  less 
than  2  years,  because  many  satellites 
would  have  to  be  launched.  Under  ex- 
isting methods  these  satellites  can  be 
launched  only  so  often.    Even  if  one 


launched  several  of  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  missiles,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  plan  on  months  between 
launchings.  About  half  of  the  launch- 
ings  would  fail,  with  the  result  that  it 
might  be  2  years  before  all  of  the  satel- 
lites could  be  put  into  orbit  for  the  low- 
altitude  system.  By  that  time  some  of 
the  early  satellites  might  be  out  of  order. 

Therefore,  compared  to  the  high-orbit 
system  this  would  be  an  enormously 
co.stly  operation.  It  would  be  an  im- 
practical operation.  It  would  be  the 
kind  of  thing  in  which  small  nations 
would  not  find  it  desirable  to  invest  their 
money,  because  the  costs  would  be  alto- 
gether too  great.  As  soon  as  the  high- 
orbit  system  were  placed  into  opera- 
tion— and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  could  be  in  full  operation  as  soon 
as  the  low-orbit  system — the  low-alti- 
tude system  would  be  obsolete  and  the 
money  invested  in  it  would  be  wasted. 
It  would  be  a  loss.  Why  should  we  un- 
dertake to  establish  such  a  system  as 
that,  knowing  that  it  would  be  obsolete 
before  it  was  ever  in  full  operation,  and 
knowing  that  it  would  result  in  a  fan- 
tastic waste  of  money? 

Why  should  we  do  such  a  thing  as 
that,  knowing  that  by  proceeding  to  the 
high-altitude  system,  we  would  be 
launching  the  type  of  system  which 
would  prove  to  be  efficient,  economical, 
and  of  much  greater  worldwide  use? 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  do  it 
that  way.  For  one  thing,  the  low-alti- 
tude system  would  be  so  expensive  that 
there  would  be  no  prospect  of  profit  at 
any  time  in  the  near  future.  Why  would 
it  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  spon- 
sor, promote,  and  push  a  project  that 
would  be  unprofitable?  The  reason  is 
that  that  great  corporation  would  be 
able  to  get  back  its  losses  by  charges  on 
telephone  users,  because  that  corpora- 
tion is  entitled,  after  taking  care  of  all 
its  losses  and  paying  all  taxes,  to  a  fair 
return  on  its  investment. 

I  have  been  undertaking  to  describe 
why  it  might  easily  be  to  the  swlvantage 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  to  place  into  orbit  a  low-altitude 
system  which  would  prove  to  be  imprac- 
ticable and  could  become  obsolete  even 
before  it  went  into  full  operation.  A 
great  corporation  like  this  is  entitled  to 
get  back  its  money,  no  matter  how  much 
it  loses,  at  the  expense  of  the  users  of  its 
telephone  service.  It  is  entitled  to  make 
its  money  back  plus  a  fair  return  on  its 
rate  base  or  on  its  investment.  Of 
course  this  corporation  has  an  enormous 
rate  base.  The  AT.  &  T.  rate  base  is 
approximately  $19  biUion.  This  cor- 
poration has  a  book  value  of  around  $25 
billion.  It  is  larger  than  Standard  Oil, 
Ford,  and  General  Motors  combined.  It 
is  an  enormous  corporation.  It  is  guar- 
anteed a  profit  so  long  as  a  profit  can  be 
made  from  telephone  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

This  corporation  could  easily  indulge 
in  this  kind  of  loss  activity  and  get  Its 
money  back  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  use  the  telephone  service. 

A  corporation  which  is  not  a  public 
utility,  and  therefore  not  in  a  position 
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to  get  Its  money  back  or  guaranteed  an 
opportunity  to  get  it  back,  could  not 
afford  to  enter  into  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion. This  low-orbit  system  could  de- 
velop into  a  system  that  would  be  im- 
practical and  unprofitable  at  first  and 
might  never  work.  It  is  not  the  logical 
and  sensible  way  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  that  a  communications  satellite 
system  is  able  to  provide.  No  one  ex- 
cept a  regulated  monopoly  would  feel 
safe  in  investing  large  amounts  of  money 
in  such  a  thing. 

Another  reason  whj'  A.T.  k  T.  might 
want  to  adopt  the  low-orbit  system  is 
that  while  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  corporations 
which  are  not  regulated  utilities  would 
find  it  a  poor  investment,  and  therefore 
A.T.  li  T.  would  find  it  easier  to  chase 
other  companies  out  of  competition  in 
this  field,  because  such  companies  would 
not  be  able  to  make  the  money  back  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  However, 
A.T.  li  T.  would.  Furthermore,  the  low- 
orbit  system,  involving  a  tremendous 
investment  in  dozens  of  satellites  and 
complicated  tracking  antenna,  and  in- 
volving enormous  operational  costs  would 
be  one  in  which  most  cor];x>rations  could 
not  actively  participate. 

Furthermore,  the  low -orbit  system  uses 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  gateway 
concept,  which  in  its  use  must  avoid  all 
disturbances  that  might  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere anywhere  near  it.  In  other 
words,  the  antenna  could  not  be  located 
where  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  a  tele- 
vision tower  or  a  radio  sending  station 
or  other  communications  systems  near- 
by. In  order  to  find  an  appropriate  place 
for  the  location  of  such  an  antenna  I 
understand  that  the  American  Tele- 
phcme  Company  has  purchased  practi- 
cally an  entire  valley  in  the  State  of 
Maine  In  order  to  build  such  an  installa- 
tion at  a  place  where  it  might  be  able  to 
track  very  nearly  from  horizon  to  horizon 
without  running  into  conflict  with  the 
sending  set  of  the  local  sheriff  or  various 
other  sending  sets  that  exist  today  for 
microwave  and  other  transmissions. 

That  problem  does  not  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  high  orbit  system.  With  that 
system  the  disk-type  antenna  could  be 
placed  in  a  fixed  position,  and  with  the 
satellite  at  a  fixed  position  in  the  sky, 
the  antenna  would  at  all  times  be  aimed 
at  the  satellite.  If  the  satellite  shoidd 
In  any  respect  get  away  from  being  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  antenna,  the  satel- 
lite, with  the  equipment  on  it,  could  be 
moved  so  that  it  would  again  be  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  antenna.  The  an- 
tennas around  the  world  could  be  aimed 
at  the  satellite. 

By  using  such  a  system  the  cost  would 
be  greatly  reduced  and  the  interference 
would  be  reduced.  It  would  be  possible 
for  an  sorts  of  microwave  transmissions 
to  be  going  on  in  the  same  general  area 
so  long  as  they  were  not  being  directed 
into  the  fixed  disk,  which  would  be  used 
for  sending  or  receiving,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Therefore,  it  could  be  used 
without  interference.  The  possibility  of 
desirable  locations  would  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold  In  places  where  the  single 
fixed  antenna  could  be  placed.  That  an- 
tenna would  cost  about  10  percent  as 


much  as  the  multiple  tracking  antennas 
would  cost.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
operational  costs. 

With  the  latter  type  of  system  it  is 
entirely  possble  to  make  a  profit  even 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  because  of 
the  fantastic  savings  in  cost  that  would 
be  possible. 

F^irthermore,  the  single  fixed  antenna 
which  would  be  a  part  of  the  synchro- 
nous orbit  satellite  sj'stem  could  be  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  needs  of  a  particular  area 
It  might  be  that  in  the  United  States 
we  would  need  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
1,200  channels.  A  smaller  country  like 
Nigeria  or  Ghana  or  Panama  might  need 
only  15  or  20  channels.  At  a  much 
smaller  investment  they  would  be  able 
to  tie  into  a  worldwide  communications 
satellite  system. 

Once  again,  if  the  corporation  were 
operated  minus  control  by  A.T.  &  T.  or 
any  other  communications  common  car- 
rier, no  one  would  undertake  to  become 
involved  in  a  low-altitude  sy.stem.  It 
would  be  recognized  that  such  a  system 
would  be  extrwnely  costly.  It  would  of- 
fer little  that  existing  communications 
systems  on  earth  do  not  offer.  Such  a 
corporation  would  go  directly  to  a  high- 
altltude  system,  which  could  provide 
worldwide  service  at  a  relatively  low  cost, 
a  cost  that  might  be  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  existing  cost  for  oversea  service, 
if  not  much  less  than  the  present  serv- 
ice from  coast  to  coast  within  the 
United  States.  This  service  could  be 
potentially  competitive  even  with  the 
domestic  service  we  have  at  present. 

The  system  should  be  exploited  fully 
in  the  public  interest.  It  should  be  used 
to  lower  rates  at  the  earliest  possible 
mcmient. 

How  shall  we  most  likely  get  the  bene- 
fit of  low  long-distance  rates?  Is  it 
more  likely  to  occiu-  if  the  system  is 
operated  In  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee 
competition  between  the  new  satellite 
system  and  the  existing  long-distance 
lines,  or  is  it  likely  to  result  in  great 
reductions  more  quickly  If  the  system 
is  made  a  part  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System? 

The  history  of  telephone  companies 
has  always  been  that  rate  reductions 
occur  because  some  regulatory  body 
forces  rates  to  be  reduced.  Either  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
local  or  State  commissions  file  lawsuits 
or  issue  orders  after  hearings  to  make 
the  telephone  companies  reduce  rates. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  is  entitled  to  make  a  profit  of  6»-2 
percent  on  its  rate  base,  which  is  about 
$19  billion.  It  is  entitled  to  make  a 
profit  of  6^  percent  multiplied  by  the 
$19  billion.  I  am  told  that  year  after 
year  A.T.  k  T.  has  succeeded,  either  by 
reason  of  failure  of  close  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, or,  perhaps,  even  by  reason  of  the 
deliberate  acquiescence  of  the  Federal 
Conununlcations  Commission,  in  making 
a  profit  which  exceeds  8  percent  on  in- 
vestment. In  any  event  this  is  a  profit 
that  the  company  is  entitled  to  make 
after  it  has  paid  its  taxes.  That  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  money. 

According  to  the  bill,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  regulate  the  satellite  system 


closely  to  make  certain  that  the  public 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
possible  rat«.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  conducted  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  exam- 
ined into  the  whole  problem.  We  found 
that  the  FCC  has  never  determined  what 
the  rate  should  be.  The  FCC  maintains 
ihat  it  does  not  have  the  personnel  to  do 
the  work;  that  it  does  not  have  enough 
expei-ts  to  conduct  the  study.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  FCC  has  not  done 
the  work.  The  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  found  in  the  hearings  on 
space  satellite  communications,  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  on 
August  2.  3.  4.  9,  10,  and  11.  1961.  The 
testimony  of  the  FCC  can  be  found  be- 
tween pages  423  and  485,  approximately 
60  pages. 

There  we  find  the  direct  admission  by 
tlie  FCC  Itself  that  in  26  years  it  has 
never  held  a  formal  hearing  or  made  a 
formal  determination  as  to  what  the  rate 
should  be.  so  far  as  the  long-distance 
calls  of  the  Bell  System  are  concerned. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  could  not  say  then 
and  cannot  say  now  what  the  rate  should 
be  between  Washington  and  New  York, 
between  Washington  and  New  Orleans, 
between  Washington  and  Chicago,  be- 
tween Washington  and  San  Francisco,  or 
between  Washington  and  Los  Angeles. 
They  have  not  developed  any  of  that  in- 
formation; in  26  years  they  have  never 
undertaken  to  determine  what  the  rates 
should  be.  Admittedly,  that  is  their 
function;  admittedly  they  are  supposed 
to  perform  that  function.  It  has  not 
been  done.  The  reason  why  it  has  not 
boon  done  is  subject  to  much  sp>ecula- 
tioii. 

Several  years  ago,  a  few  employees 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  Government 
was  being  overcharged  on  long-distance 
rates,  and  were  able  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment a  fantastic  sum  of  money — roughly 
$145  million.  The  Government  alone  was 
saved  all  that  money  merely  because 
someone  in  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration filed  a  lawsuit  to  contest  the 
correctness  of  the  rates  which  had  been 
charged  the  Government  for  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls. 

Because  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
public  utility  commissioners  throughout 
the  country  were  asked  to  urge  Congress 
to  get  the  GSA  out  of  that  activity.  An 
effort  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  include  an  amendment  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  to  prevent  the  General 
Services  Administration  from  contesting 
the  correctness  of  the  rates,  even  though 
the  Government  had  been  saved  $145 
million.  That  was  an  instance  in  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion did  not  do  its  work.  Yet  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  <<  Telegraph  Co.  used  its 
best  influence,  wheiever  it  could  bring 
presure  to  bear,  to  seek  to  obtain  con- 
gressional determination  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest  should  not  be  pro- 
tected in  getting  for  the  Government  the 
proper  telephone  rates.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  Senate  voted  to  adopt  such  an 
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amendment;  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
House  stood  fast  and  did  not  agree  to  it. 
But  the  activities  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
continue<l.  very  likely  as  a  result  of  AT. 
k  T.  influence,  so  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Government  who  is  in  a  position  to  say 
what  the  telephone  rates  charged  the 
Federal  Government  should  be. 

The  admissions,  throughout  50  pages 
of  testimony,  are  that  the  work  has  not 
been  done  after  26  years.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  a  few  times  during 
26  years  the  Commission  called  upK)n  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  or 
one  of  its  subsidiaries  and  undertook  to 
negotiate  rates;  then,  usually,  the  com- 
pany would  agree  to  reduce  rates.  No 
one  knows  what  the  rates  ought  to  be. 
But  the  cwnpany  would  never  have 
agreed  to  a  rate  reduction  if  it  had  not 
been  satisfied  that  the  rate  should  have 
been  lower  than  it  was. 

Some  persons  have  undertaken  to  con- 
tend that  the  rates  must  be  correct  be- 
cause long-distance  telephone  rates  for 
calls  across  State  boundaries  are  lower, 
on  the  average,  than  long-distance  tele- 
phone rates  within  a  State  itself.  To 
say  for  that  reason  that  the  long- 
distance rates  across  State  boundaries 
are  correct  Is  to  suppose  that  the  long- 
distance rates  are  based  on  actual  cost 
within  a  State  itself.  That  is  a  conten- 
tion which  is  diflQcult  to  prove.  Sub- 
sidiaries of  A.T.  k  T.  use  their  best  ef- 
forts to  Influence  State  commissions  m 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Very  few 
State  commissions  are  in  a  position  to 
say  that  they  have  thoroughly  exam- 
ined into  and  formally  determined  the 
value  of  the  equipment  and  have  fixed 
interstate  rates  at  the  point  where  they 
should  be  fixed. 

I  recall  an  instance  in  my  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  which  a  commissioner  who 
had  twice  voted  to  increase  long-dis- 
tance rates  made  the  rates  between  two 
points  In  Louisiana  much  higher  than 
the  rates  across  the  State  boundary  for 
similar  distances.  He  defended  himself 
when  he  was  up  for  reelection.  He  con- 
tended that  he  had  deliberately  made 
the  intrastate  rate  higher  than  the 
interstate  rate  because  by  doing  so  he 
was  able  to  give  the  hoiisewife  a  lower 
rate  for  the  use  of  the  telephone  that 
was  in  her  home  which  was  not  gen- 
erally used  for  long-distance  calls.  In 
other  words,  he  contended  he  had  made 
the  intrastate  long-distance  rates  very 
high  in  order  to  make  the  local  service 
charge  lower. 

There  we  see  the  same  facts  used  to 
support  the  opposite  conclusion.  Where 
one  contends.  "Yes.  I  made  the  rate  ex- 
tremely high  for  long-distance  calls 
within  a  State,  because  by  doing  that  I 
was  able  to  make  the  rate  lower  for  the 
monthly  bill  the  housewife  would  have 
to  pay  for  service  which  did  not  in- 
clude long-distance  calls." 

So  if  we  consider  the  overall  picture, 
we  see  that  the  telephone  companies 
will  tell  us  that  within  a  State  the  rate 
for  long-distance  calls  should  be  much 
higher,  because  in  that  way  they  can 
make  the  rate  for  local  telephone  serv- 
ice cheaper.  Then  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  attempts 
to  excuse  Itself  for  not   conducting  a 


formal  rate  determination  in  26  years 
by  saying  that  the  interstate  rate  is 
lower  than  the  intrastate  rate.  It  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  tel^hone  com- 
panies have  made  the  rates  for  service 
within  the  States  unreasonably  high,  in 
order  to  make  the  local  service  rates 
lower  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  as  to  why  there  have 
been  no  formal  determinations  of  the 
rate  structure  or  of  what  the  rate  on  in- 
terstate calls  should  be  is  completely 
unconvmcing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  legislative  committee 
which  was  holding  hearings  on  this  bill, 
and  I  did  appear  there.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  10  facts  of  record,  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  conceded  to  be  true,  insofar  as 
any  effective  rate  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is 
concerned.  I  have  listed  those,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  in  its  entire  history,  has 
never  made  a  formal  determination  of 
what  is  a  fair  rate  of  return  for  inter- 
state or  International  telephone  service. 

Second  The  F'ederal  Communications 
Commission  has  never  even  determined 
the  basis  upon  which  such  return  should 
be  computed. 

Third  The  FCC  has  never  had  a 
formal  rate  case  on  Interstate  or  inter- 
national telephone  rates. 

Fourth.  The  FCC  has  never  been  able 
to  secure  Information  necessary  to  set 
rates. 

Fifth.  The  FCC  has  never  known  the 
costs  to  A  T.  fc  T.  of  equipment  sold  to 
it  by  its  subsidiary,  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  which  produces  almost  all  equip- 
ment used  by  AT.  k  T. 

Sixth.  The  FCC  lias  never  determined 
the  reasonableness  of  the  service  rates 
charged  by  A.T.  &  T.  for  carrjing  tele- 
vision programs  both  black  and  white, 
and  color. 

Seventh.  The  FCC  has  never  deter- 
mined the  reasonableness  of  the  entire 
telephone  rate  structure;  that  is.  the 
internal  relationship  of  rates. 

Eighth  The  FCC,  even  though  Its  staff 
made  definitive  recommendations  that 
action  be  taken  toward  a  possible  rate 
reduction,  has  not  been  willing  to  Insti- 
tute a  formal  rate  Investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  system's  rates  are 
unreasonably  high. 

Ninth.  The  FCC,  for  over  25  years,  was 
not  willing  even  to  authorize  the  staff 
to  negotiate  on  an  informal  basis  with 
the  Bell  System  in  order  to  obtain  a  vol- 
untary rate  reduction. 

Tenth.  The  FCC  has  never  required 
AT.  k  T.  and  its  operating  subsidiaries 
to  buy  telephone  equipment  or  any 
equipment  under  competitive  bidding: 
85  percent  of  the  market  has  thus  been 
closed  to  competition. 

Mr  President,  I  made  that  statement 
before  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  that 
statement  has  not  been  challenged. 

Furthermore,  each  of  those  10  points 
was  verified   by  the  Celler  committee, 


which  investigated  this  matter  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee;  and  each 
of  those  10  points  was  admitted  by  the 
Federal  Conununlcations  Conmilssion,  in 
the  hearings  held  before  my  subcommit- 
tee. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  10  dif- 
ferent ways  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  failed  for  26  long  years 
to  do  a  proper  job — and  has  failed  to 
do  it  throughout  the  country,  both 
North,  South.  East,  West,  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  gulf,  crosswise,  and  50  ways  from 
Sundaj".  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  failed  for  26  years  to  do 
this  job;  yet  we  are  now  told  we  should 
place  our  reliance  upon  it.  in  the  interest 
of  protecting  the  country  from  abuse  In 
connection  with  the  development  of  this 
communications  satellite  system. 

Furtliermore,  Mr.  President,  even  as 
between  the  regulated  utilities,  the  pub- 
lic has  certainly  benefited  from  the  com- 
petition which  has  been  provided.  For 
instance,  as  between  bus  service  and 
railroad  service,  the  pubUc  has  benefited 
by  the  competition,  and  that  benefit  has 
been  in  terms  of  better  service  and  lower 
rates.  When  by  law  we  have  required 
competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  waterway  carriers,  the  result  like- 
wise has  been  lower  rates  for  the  public 
and  the  provision  of  better  service.  That 
has  frequently  been  done  by  the  carriers 
themselves,  in  their  attempts  to  get  the 
publics  business,  and,  therefore,  our 
agencies  have  frequently  not  haid  to 
make  the  companies  reduce  their  rates. 
Inst-ead,  the  carriers  themselves  have  re- 
quested permission  to  reduce  their  rates. 
Wherever  there  has  been  competition  be- 
tween the  airlines  and  the  railroads, 
there,  too,  each  system  of  transportation 
has  worked  very  hard  in  its  attempts  to 
provide  better  service  to  the  public. 

But  when  an  existing  monopcly  has 
been  allowed  to  take  to  its  bosom  a 
new  service,  the  rates  have  very  rarely 
been  reduced  voluntarily,  if  at  all;  and 
any  reduction  has  come  generally  be- 
cause someone  has  put  pres.^re  upon 
the  monopoly  to  reduce  its  rates:  and 
If  a  reduction  finally  is  made,  it  Is  usually 
made  despite  the  exertion  of  all  the  Ln- 
fiuence  which  such  a  great  corpora  tic  n 
is  able  to  place  upon  the  Government. 
In  the  corporation's  attempt  to  prevent 
reductions  in  its  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  terrific  power  of 
the  great  American  Telephone  k  Tele- 
graph Co.  can  be  demonstrated  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  instance,  it  has 
more  income  than  the  total  Income  of 
30  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  its  income  amounts  to  half 
of  the  income  of  the  entire  United  King- 
dom. The  American  Telephone  k  Tele- 
graph Co.  has  tremendous  power  and 
representation  in  everj*  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  entire  United  States  and 
in  every  organization  of  businessmen: 
and  it  knows  how  to  use  all  that  power 
and  leverage  to  obtain  what  it  wants. 
The  enormous  power — economic  and 
political — of  the  American  Telephone 
k  Telegraph  Co.  is  the  sort  of  power  that 
can  be  used,  and  has  been  used  re- 
peatedly throughout  history,  to  retard 
or  prevent  reductions  of  rates  demanded 
in  tlie  public  mterest. 
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Mr.  President,  now  that  this  great 
company  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
effective  competition,  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  this  bill,  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  vest  control  of  the  new  com- 
munications satellite  system — even  be- 
fore many  of  Uo  know  just  what  it  is — 
in  such  a  way  that  this  great  company 
would  be  able  to  gain  control  of  it.  It 
was  stated  by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  that 
that  would  not  be  the  case  and  that  the 
bill  was  carefully  drawn  to  prevent  that 
result.  However,  during  next  few  days 
when  we  shall  debate  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill 
will  be  able  to  establish  quite  clearly 
that  not  only  will  the  bill  fail  to  prevent 
control  of  this  system  by  the  American 
Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co..  but  that  the 
American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.  is 
pressing  for  enactment  of  the  bill  be- 
cause it  is  convinced  that  the  bill  will 
permit  exactly  that  result  to  come  about. 

In  fact,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of 
us  that  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about:  and 
it  is  because  such  a  result  must  be  pre- 
vented, that  many  of  us  are  determined 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  have  said,  no  case  whatever  has 
been  made  to  show  any  urgency  about 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  let  me  quote 
briefly  from  the  testimony  of  Samuel  M. 
Barr,  a  vice  president  of  the  Western 
Unlcm  Telegraph  Co. : 

Senator  Kefauvhi.  Suppose  you  had  a  cor- 
poration of  $200  million  right  now.  What 
would  It  do  with  the  money 

He  was  speaking  of  a  so-called  com- 
munications satellite  corporation. 
Mr.  Barr  replied : 

Well,  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time  it 
would  sit  on  its  hands.  Deferral  of  this  leg- 
islation until  next  year  will  not  delay  the 
development  of  a  space  satellite  communi- 
cations system  in  any  degree. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
by  pressing  legislation  to  establish  a 
satellite  system  immediately  would  be  to 
try  to  put  the  new  corporation  into  a 
low-altitude  communication  system 
which  should  never  be  attempted  on  a 
conmiercial  basis  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause it  would  be  obsolete,  it  would  ren- 
der a  poor  service,  it  would  be  extremely 
costly,  and  would  be  replaced  in  short 
order,  even  before  it  was  in  worldwide 
use,  by  the  synchronous  satellite  system. 
The  sjrnchronous  system  would  be  a  good 
business  investment  for  any  corporation, 
whether  it  was  a  common  carrier  in  a 
position  to  charge  its  losses  ofif  to  the 
public,  imder  conditions  where  a  profit 
was  guaranteed,  or  whether  it  was  a  pri- 
vate corporation  that  competed  with  oth- 
ers and  took  its  own  losses,  as  most  pri- 
vate corporations  do. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  private  owner- 
ship of  a  communications  satellite.  I 
believe  in  free  enterprise.  My  defini- 
tion of  free  enterprise  includes  the  word 
"competition."  In  my  judgment,  there 
should  be  competition,  wherever  possible, 
and  the  law  should  be  such  as  to  guar- 
antee maximvun  competition  in  all  situ- 
ations. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  have  competi- 
tion between  various  services,  in  my 
judgment  competition   should  be  pro- 


vided. It  should  not  be  snuffed  out  in 
its  incipiency,  before  the  competition 
can  be  created. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  can  always 
give  this  system  away.  We  can  always 
give  to  a  single  big  corporation  the  right 
to  control  the  future  of  America  in  outer 
space  or  anything  else.  The  question  is, 
Should  we  do  it? 

I  shall  address  myself  at  much  greatei- 
length  to  this  question  on  Monday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  thi.s  time 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  my 
speech  on  this  subject  on  Monday  next 
without  its  counting  as  a  second  speech, 
but  as  a  continuation  of  the  one  I  am 
now  making. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi-.  Pie.sldent. 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hart  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
in  cormection  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  minority 
views  printed  in  Report  No  1584,  which 
accompanies  the  bill  (UK.  11040'.  The 
measure  was  not  reported  unanimously 
from  the  committee  I  do  not  know  that 
all  Senators  who  failed  to  join  in  the 
minority  views  approve  everything  con- 
tained in  the  views  of  the  majority 
They  merely  did  not  join  in  the  minority 
views  that  were  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr  Bart- 
LETTl  and  myself. 

The  minority  views  state: 

As  President  Kennedy  ha«  pointed  out. 
science  and  technology  have  progressed  to 
such  a  degree  that  communication  through 
the  use  of  space  satellites  has  become  pos- 
sible 

in  that  connection,  the  failure  to  pass 
a  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress  would 
not  delay  the  development  of  a  space 
communication  satellite  system  by  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  testimony  given  in  the 
different  hearings  before  the  different 
committees  on  the  subject  demonstrates 
that  NASA  is  proceeding  with  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  equip- 
ment as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Space  Administration,  has  said 
that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  the 
effort  that  NASA  is  now  making,  and 
that  they  will  not  ask  for  $1  less  in  their 
appropriations. 

In  other  words,  the  giving  away  of 
this  great  boon  to  humanity  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  one  private  corporation 
would  not  cut  down  on  the  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  money  for  the  explorations 
and  the  research  that  is  going  on. 

NASA  has  made  great  strides  in  the 
past  year  or  two.  They  intend  to  make 
more.     They  have  made  clear  in  their 


testimony  that  they  will  be  back  here 
asking  for  as  much  money  from  the 
Congress  for  the  proposed  legislation  if 
it  passes  as  they  would  If  it  did  not  pass. 
They  are  not  going  to  stop  their  effort 
one  whit. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  great  rush 
to  try  to  ram  the  proposed  legislation 
through  the  Congress  at  this  time.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  it  is  easy  to  give  something 
away  quickly.  Once  given  away,  we  could 
never  get  it  back.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation should  not  pass  at  the  present 
se.ssion  of  the  Congress.  The  American 
people  should  have  time  to  find  out  what 
this  great  boon  of  outer  space  is,  and 
not  give  it  away. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  opportunity 
that  a  great  corporation  has  to  obtain 
the  boon  given  to  them  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  to  ram  it  through  the  pres- 
ent se.ssion  of  Congress  in  its  few  re- 
maining months.  If  the  American  people 
had  time  to  learn  of  the  greatest  pro- 
posed Riveaway  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  the  wave  of  indigna- 
tion over  our  country  would  be  such 
that  the  bill  would  not  pass. 

So  we  have  a  great  rush,  great  speed, 
and  a  great  urge  to  give  the  system  away 
before  the  i>eople  find  out  what  stake 
they  have  in  the  project. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately $25  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  launching  sites,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  missilery  and  rocketry,  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  put  space 
vehicles  up.  There  are  many  related 
sciences  in  which  money  for  research  has 
been  spent  almost  wholly  from  Govern- 
ment funds.  Experimentation  in  the 
kind  of  metals  and  materials  which  will 
continue  to  function  and  serve  in  outer 
space  and  all  the  related  sciences  of  outer 
space  has  gone  forward,  in  addition  to 
the  science  of  developing  and  launching 
a  rocket  that  will  go  up  the  necessary 
distance  and  put  a  space  vehicle  in  orbit 
at  a  certain  point  over  the  earth,  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  at  a  certain  speed  so 
that  it  will  remain  relatively  stationary- 
over  one  point  of  the  earth,  as  has  been 
explained  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

As  shown  on  the  chart  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  three 
of  the  synchronous  orbit  communication 
satellites  would  cover  the  entire  globe. 
They  would  remain  at  a  distance  of 
22.200  miles  above  the  earth.  Over  the 
equator  they  would  remain  at  relatively 
the  same  spot  as  they  orbited  around 
the  earth,  and  as  the  earth  turned  on  Its 
axis.  That  would  be  the  most  efficient 
of  all  systems. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  the 
minority  views,  we  point  out: 

A  global  satellite  communications  system 
is  an  exciting  thing  to  think  about.  It  truly 
represents  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
and  dramatic  developments  of  this  century. 

In  any  century  during  the  existence  of 
the  human  race — 

Mans  ability  to  utilize  space  has  created 
a  new  International  resource  that  can  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing   and    bring   all    the    p>eople    of    the 


world  a  better  life.  The  benefits  which  man- 
kind will  derive  from  the  conquest  at  space 
are  as  vast  as  this  new  frontier  ItiwU. 

It  is  rather  depressing  that  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  scientific  dis- 
coveries in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
we  have  a  little  greedy  band  that 
reaches  out  to  the  Congress  and  says, 
"Give  it  all  to  us.  Let  us  have  it.  Let 
us  take  this  boon  given  to  humanity. 
Let  us  take  this  thing  developed  by  the 
scientific  brains  of  man,  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  too  big  and  vast 
to  be  developed  by  any  one  private  indi- 
vidual or  company.  Now-  that  the 
American  people  have  taxed  themselves 
to  the  limit,  and  have  bled  themselves 
white  to  develop  this  instrument,  give  us 
all  the  vast  increment  of  it,  give  us  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  Give  us  the 
profits  for  the  future  in  outer  space." 

Mr.  President,  so  vast  a  thing  has 
never  been  sought  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  from  any  government  by 
any  one  group  of  men  as  those  who  In 
effect  have  said,  "Give  us  outer  space." 

In  the  present  generation  man  has 
become  a  space  man.  For  the  first  time 
In  all  the  eons  of  history  man  has 
broken  the  bounds  of  his  environment. 
He  has  hurtled  himself  out  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  atmosphere  In  which  he 
I  developed  on  the  earth.  He  has  gone 
'  out  into  a  new  world.  For  the  first  time 
this  generation  alone  of  the  human  race 
is  out  in  space. 

Now  we  obsenc  a  little  group  of  men 
sitting  safely  on  earth  and  declaring. 
"Give  us  outer  space.  Let  us  make 
what  we  can  out  of  it."  The  attitude 
is  assumed  despite  the  sacrifices  of  the 
American  people  in  putting  men  in  orbit, 
providing  a  tracking  system  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  evolve  a  communication  sys- 
tem. For  what?  For  private  telephone 
communications  alone?  No.  The  work 
was  undertaken  to  advance  telephone, 
telegraph,  television,  the  reporting  of 
weather,  to  provide  reports  for  naviga- 
tion of  ships  at  sea  and  planes  in  the 
air.  and  to  control  navigation  a  part  of 
the  way  of  space  vehicles  into  space. 
All  of  those  vast  things  are  encompassed 
in  the  communications  satellite  system. 

The  greatest  use  of  a  communications 
satellite  in  outer  space  would  be  by  the 
Government  Itself,  with  its  farflung 
military  operations  around  the  globe, 
with  its  weather  reporting  system,  and 
With  its  navigational  controls  around  the 
globe.  The  greatest  users  would  be  the 
people,  in  other  words.  Why  give  it 
away  to  a  private  corporation,  when  the 
smaller  part  of  the  usage  of  a  satellite 
communications  system  would  be  by  the 
private  users,  for  private  telephone  mes- 
sages and  private  telegraph  messages? 

Man  has  been  on  this  earth  for  some 
time.  Some  scientists  say  for  a  billion 
years;  other  says  for  a  million  and  a  half 
years,  while  still  others  maintain  he  has 
been  on  earth  700,000  years.  Regard- 
less of  how  long  he  has  been  here,  for 
most  of  the  time  that  he  has  spent  on 
earth  he  has  been  a  hunter.  Then,  some 
10,000  years  ago,  he  became  a  herdsman, 
and  now  an  agrarian,  or  farmer  within 
the  last  10,000  or  20,000  years. 

Just  200  years  ago  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution came  to  Europe  and  from  Europe 
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spread  out  over  the  world.  The  scientific 
age  has  just  come  into  lieing.  We  have 
not  lived  so  much  as  one  generation  in 
the  scientific  age.  We  have  not  edu- 
cated a  generation  of  youth  in  the  scien- 
tific age  or  been  able  to  fully  orient  them 
In  the  scientific  age. 

There  is  one  group  of  people  who  say, 
"Give  us  the  fruits  of  every  human  dis- 
covery out  beyond  earth  itself.  Give  us 
outer  space,  with  its  vast  potential." 

Scientists  who  have  testified  have  said 
that  they  cannot  foresee  what  the  usage 
will  be  or  how  vast  or  great  the  space 
communications  satellite  system  will  be. 
Yet  these  people  come  and  say  to  us 
in  the  Senate.  "Give  us  outer  space." 

Mr.  President,  is  this  the  council  hall 
of  the  States,  or  has  the  Senate  become 
tlie  council  hall  of  the  corporations?  Is 
this  the  hall  of  the  American  States?  If 
we  give  away  this  greatest  of  all  t)oons 
that  the  American  people  have  ever  de- 
veloped, how  seriously  can  we  say  that 
this  has  remained  the  council  hall  of  the 
States? 

I  sec  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  so  knowledgeable 
in  this  subject,  has  returned  to  the 
chamber.  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  who  testified 
before  our  committee  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  if  we  gave  away 
this  treasure  it  would  be  like  cables  In 
space.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
not  agree  with  me  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  that  If  we  gave  It  away  It 
would  be  like  pic  In  the  sky,  rather  than 
cables  in  space? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  feel  It 
misht  be  exactly  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

TRANSACTION   OP  ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2314.  A  bm  to  limit  the  liability  of 
8h:pDvrners,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1602). 

By  Mr.  B.ARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2313.  A  hill  to  unify  apportionment  of 
liability  in  cases  of  collision  between  vessels, 
and  related  casualties  (Rept.  No.  1603;. 


ADDITIONAL   Sn.I.S   INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  fii'st  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows ; 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S  3424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid  plan 
for  fire  protection  by  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  communi- 
ties in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

8.3425.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving,  to 
eliminate    the   reckless    and   financially   Ir- 


rciponiible  driver  from  the  highways,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indemnification  of  certain  per- 
sons sufTering  injiirT  or  loss  as  a  retult  of 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  unin- 
sured motorists,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3426  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  May  25,  1954,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  partnerships  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  make  uniform  the  law  with 
re^pect  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (for  hlrtuelf,  Mr 
Morse.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  SurrH  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Be.mi..  Mr 
Proutt,  and  Mr.  Milldj)  : 

8,  3428.  A  blU  relaUng  to  the  appointment 
of  judges  to  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (by  request): 

S.  3429  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6(2)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authoriee 
the  Interftate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
quire the  cancellation  of  any  international 
through  route  or  joint  rate  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  £LL£NDER  (by  request): 

S.  3430.  A  bin  to  amend  various  Agricul- 
tural Acts;  Including  section  602  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954.  relative  to  agricultural 
attaches,  section  4  of  the  act  of  195«.  effect- 
ing the  exchange  of  Its  employees  with  em- 
ployees of  State  political  subdivisions  or 
educational  Institutions,  and  section  11  (a) 
of  the  act  of  August  3,  1856,  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit three  amendments  I  Intend  to  offer 
to  the  bill  iS.  3161)  to  extend  indefi- 
nitely the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  printed 
and  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

I  consider  these  amendments  essential 
to  clarify  our  policy  on  exports  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  to  cope  with  the 
economic  a.<:pects  of  the  protracted  con- 
flict with  international  communism. 

The  first  amendment  would  recognize 
that  national  security  can  be  under- 
mined by  Communist  economic  tactics 
as  well  as  Communist  military  force. 
The  Soviets  use  trade  as  a  ruthless 
weapon,  but  we  have  hesitated  to  go  all 
out  in  the  economic  war.  For  example, 
Canadian  wheat  is  being  diverted  from 
Red  China  to  Albania.  Oil  pipeline  and 
drilling  equipment  are  purchased  from 
Western  nations  by  the  Soviets,  then 
used  as  an  economic  club  to  establish 
communism  in  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  Far  East.  Communist  East  Ger- 
mans buy  machinery,  Iron,  steel,  chem- 
icals, and  transport  equipment  from 
West  Germany  but  sell  relatively  unim- 
portant food,  beverage,  and  tobacco 
products  on  the  return  trip.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  use  its  vast  economic  power  as  a  posi- 
tive weapon  in  the  struggle  with  our 
Communist  adversaries. 

We  must  recognize  that  economics  Is 
one   of   the   vital  battlegrounds  of  the 
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conflict  with  the  Sino -Soviet  bloc  and 
be  willing  to  use  our  economic  strength 
just  as  we  would  our  military  strength 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  freedom  and 
security. 

The  second  amendment  I  am  submit- 
ting is  concerned  with  the  withholding 
of  information  on  export  controls.  I  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  the  present  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  6  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  the  following  language : 

icj  No  department,  agency,  or  official  ex- 
ercising any  functions  under  this  act  shall 
withhold  or  refuse  to  disclose  information 
obtained  hereunder,  except  trade  secrets  sub- 
mitted on  a  confidential  basis,  unless  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  disclosure  of  such  Informa- 
tion will  be  contrary  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  any  informa- 
tion obtained  In  the  administration  of  this 
act  to  either  House  of  Congress  or  to  any 
duly  authorized  committee  thereof,  if  a  re- 
quest is  made  for  such  information  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
committee  thereof. 

This  amendment  would  reverse  the 
presumption  in  the  present  law  against 
disclosure  of  information  relating  to 
trade  with  the  Communists.  The  act 
now  requires  the  withholding  of  all  in- 
formation unless  the  withholding  is 
corisidered  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest. As  a  result,  many  vital  facts 
about  export  policies  have  been  withheld 
from  the  public.  No  one  questions  the 
need  to  withhold  information  that  may 
endanger  our  national  security  and  an 
exception  is  made  in  my  amendment  for 
such  cases.  It  should  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  the  Communists  know 
what  materials  they  are  receiving  and 
from  where.  In  the  ordinary  case,  there- 
fore, the  release  of  such  information 
could  not  possibly  endanger  our  national 
security. 

The  presumption  in  any  area  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  should  be  in  favor  of 
disclosure.  I  cannot  recall  an>'  act,  ex- 
cept those  dealing  with  the  sensitive 
areas  of  our  military  defense,  making  a 
presumption  against  public  information, 
as  does  this  act,  and  I  strongly  feel  that 
this  situation  should  be  changed. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
specifically  require  that  all  information 
obtained  under  this  act  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Houses  of  Congress,  or  to  duly 
authorized  committees  thereof.  There 
have  been  some  disputes  in  recent 
months  between  investigating  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  Departments  of 
the  Government  administering  export 
controls  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
this  information  should  be  made  avail- 
able. Our  committees  must  have  access 
to  all  of  these  records  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  their  assigned  tasks.  This  provision 
will  improve  the  .situation  by  specifically 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  all  such  in- 
foimation  to  our  congressional  commit- 
tees or  to  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  final  amendment  I  propose  would 
strengthen  the  penalty  pi-ovisions  of  the 
law,  thereby  greatly  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  pres- 
ent ail  violations  of  the  law  are  mis- 
demeanors, no  matter  how  serious  the 
Circumstances.     Thus  may  be  the  appro- 


priate penalty  in  some  cases,  but  It  is 
entirely  insufiBcient  for  others. 

Under  my  amendment  the  penalty  for 
serious  cases  or  cases  Involving  repeated 
violations  of  the  law  would  be  increased 
to  5  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  up 
to  three  times  the  value  of  the  shipments 
involved,  or  $20,000,  whichever  was 
greater. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
Government  to  deal  with  blatant  viola- 
tions of  the  act  in  a  much  firmer  man- 
ner and  should  serve  as  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  export  violations. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  all  three  of 
these  amendments  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  laws  in  this  vital  area  and 
will  call  them  up  for  consideration  wheii 
S.  3161  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment,s  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  sections : 

"Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection   (c)    as  follows 

"(c)  The  Communist  bloc  is  engaged  m 
economic  warfare  against  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  and  strong  economic 
measures  are  necess.iry  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  security.' 

•Sec  4.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  p:iragr;iph: 

•  The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its 
ecoii.jmic  resources  and  advantages  in  trade 
with  Co.nimunist-dominatcd  nations  to 
furtlier  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section- 

•SEC.  —  Section  6  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  .striking  the  language  of  subsection  (ci 
and  in  lieu  thereof  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: 

■••(CI  No  department,  agency,  or  official 
exercising  any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
withhold  or  refuse  to  disclose  information 
obtained  hereunder,  ex<-ept  trade  secrets 
submitted  on  a  confidential  basis,  unless 
the-  head  of  such  department  or  agency  de- 
termines that  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
form.ition  will  be  contrary  to  the  national 
security.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  any  in- 
formation obtained  hereunder  to  either 
House  of  Congress  or  to  any  duly  authorized 
committee  thereof.  If  a  request  is  made  for 
such  information  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  by  a  duly  authorized  committee 
thereof.' 

•  -^EC  — .  Section  5  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■  Sec  5.  (ai  Except  as  provided  in  sub.<:ec- 
tlon  lb)  of  this  section,  in  case  of  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  i.ssued  here- 
under, such  violator  or  violators,  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.  For  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense,  the  offender  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  time.s 
the  value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  or  by  imprisonment  for 


not  more  than  five  years,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"•(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  any  ma- 
terial contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued 
hereunder,  with  Knowledge  that  such  ex- 
ports win  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Communist-dominated  nation,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  exports  Involved  or 
$20,000,  which  ever  is  greater,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 
sucli  fine  and  imprisonment/  " 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CLARK  i  f or  himself  and  Senators 
Neuberger.  Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Y.ACBOROiiGH.  Kefauver,  and  Burdick) 
.subm.tted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
propo.sed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
iHR.  11040 »  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
li.shment,  ownership,  operation,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  (  for  hinxself  and  Senators 
Nfcberger,  Kef.*uver,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Yarborough,  Clark,  and  Burdick »  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
11040,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Neuberger,  Morse,  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Yarborough,  Clark,  and  Bur- 
dick) submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  11040,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  hiimself  and 
Senators  Neuberger,  Yarborough,  Clark, 
Gruening,  Gore,  Morse,  and  Burdick) 
submitted  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  HJl.  11040, 
.supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  <for  himself 
and  Senators  Neuberger,  Morse,  Kefau- 
VER.  Yarborough,  Clark,  and  Burdick) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
piopo.sed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
11040,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself  and 
Senatoi-s  Neuberger,  Morse,  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Kefauver,  Clark,  and  Bur- 
dick) submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  11040,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed, 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself,  and 
Senator  Kefauver,  Morse,  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Yarborough,  Clark,  and  Bur- 
dick i  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  11040,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  cjn  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mis.  NEUBERGER  ^for  herself  and 
Senators  Morse.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Yar- 
borough. Kefauver,  and  Clark)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
11040,  supi-a,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURDICK  'for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Neuberger.  Morse,  Long  of  Loui- 


siana, Yarborough,  Clark,  and  Kefau- 
ver I  submitted  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  11040.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  TACOMA  HARBOR,  PORT  IN- 
DUSTRIAL, AND  HYLEBOS  water- 
ways, WASH.    tS.  DOC.  NO.   101 » 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr  Chavez  1 ,  I  pre.<;cnt  a  letter  from 
the  Seci-etary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  May  4,  1962,  from  the 
Chief  of  Enpineei-s,  Department  of  the 
.Ai-my.  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the 
report  on  the  Tacoma  Harbor,  Port  In- 
dustrial, and  Hylebos  Waterways, 
Wash.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  adopted 
May  27,  1955.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
LEASE  GUARANTEES  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  CONCERNS— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  oi'ders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  24  and  May  28,  1962.  the 
names  of  Senators  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Clark.  McCarthy,  Young  of  Ohio,  Mc- 
Gee,  Morton,  Long  of  Missouri,  Neu- 
berger. Douglas.  Muskie,  and  Cannon 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  <S.  3345  <  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  by  assisting 
qualified  small-business  concerns  to  ob- 
tain leases  of  commercial  and  industrial 
propei-ty.  where  sti-ingent  credit  require- 
ments tend  to  exclude  such  concerns,  by 
authorizing  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  guarantee,  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  others,  the  paj-ment  of 
rentals  under  such  leases,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators'  on  May  24.  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
LOUIS  ROSENBERG,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland  I  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
the  public  hearing  scheduled  for  Wed- 
nesday, June  20,  1962.  at  10:30  a.m.,  on 
the  nomination  of  Louis  Flosenberg.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Friday,  June  29, 
1962,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
•sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3291, 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  DIRECT  PUR- 
CHASES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesdav, 
June  20,  1962.  on  the  bill,  S.  3291.  to 
amend  section  14(bi  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for 
2  yeais  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly fi-om  the  Treasury. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  extension 
3921,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  15,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1881  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella: 

S  2143  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva 
London  Rut,   and 

S  J.  Res  198  Joint  resolution  deferring 
until  July  15.  1962.  the  Issuance  of  a  procla- 
mation with  respect  to  a  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.),  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  18,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June   15,   1962. 

Department  or  Commercx 

Herbert  W.  Klotz,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  vice  Wil- 
liam Ruder,  resigned. 

Postthasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Rayburn  Webster,  Wlnfield.  Ala.,  in  place 
of  A    A    Burgess,  deceased. 

ARIZONA 

Helen  S  Slaughter.  Alpine.  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
C  L  Fite.  retired 

ARKANSAS 

Doris  H.  Beasley.  Cherry  Valley.  Ark..  In 
place  of  Laura  Clements,  retired. 

Alice  V.  Perdue.  Louann,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L    D    Perdue,  retired. 

Genevieve  E.  Glllham.  Royal,  Ark  ,  in  place 
of  D   F    Glllham.  deceased. 

Buel  R.  Tatom,  Stamps,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
E   E.  Cook,  retired. 

Homer  Pace,  Wilmar,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
E.  B.  Broyles,  retired. 


CALIFORNIA 

Robert  J  Hazard,  Edwards,  Calif  ,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Gregory,  resigned 

Joe  L  Roberts,  Etna,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Ashby,  retired 

James  A  Cummings,  La  Habra,  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  M    M    Davis    resigned 

Paye  P  Bertagna,  Montgomery  Creek, 
Calif  ,  in  place  of  Phoebe  Vlckroy,  retired 

John  W  Milam.  Oakdale,  Calif  .  In  place  of 
H    L    Appling,    retired 

COLORADO 

Thomas  R  Miller.  De  Beque.  Colo  .  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Redmon.  retired. 

Laurel  A  Niemann.  Flagler,  Colo.  In  place 
or  A.  D.  Robb,  retired 

William  A  Pitmrm.  Selbert.  Colo  .  in  place 
of  G    R    Simon    deceased 

CONNECTICUT 

Matthew  J  Monahan.  Thomaston,  Conn., 
In  place  of  M    T    Doyle,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Robert  D  Young,  Avon  Park,  Fla  .  in  place 
ol  D  G   Perry,  retired 

Ellis  Solomon.  Fort  Myers,  Fla  ,  In  place  of 
W    B    Walters,  retired 

Hartley  A  Graves,  Jr  .  Prultland  Park,  Fla  . 
in  place  of  M    K   Clark   retired 

Austin  T  Drinkwater.  Orange  Park.  Pla  , 
in  place  of  R    L    Luga.  transferred. 

Marjorie  V.  Judy.  Polk  City.  Fla.,  in  place 
of  Lee  Rutiedge   removed 

Leonard  R  Dyer.  Tangerine,  Fla  ,  In  place 
Of  W.  S.  Estey.  retired 

GEORGIA 

Oris  W.  Wood.  Dalton,  Ga  ,  In  place  of 
J    W.  Riiv,  retired 

Roy  C  Knight.  Dexter.  Ga  .  In  place  of 
D    W    Knight,   retired 

Ellis  L.  Stephens.  Millen,  Ga  .  In  place  of 
M    L    Burke,   transferred. 

William  G  McRee,  Watkinsville.  Ga  ,  in 
place  of  W    B    Hale,  deceased. 

Paul  W.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Williamson,  Ga  ,  in 
place  of  J  J   Scott,  retired 

HAWAn 

Kenneth  K  Mlyahira,  Kapaa,  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  E  C  Rajxizo.  retired. 

Chieko  I  Shimabukuro,  Papaaloa,  Hawaii. 
in  place  of  Alexander  Cameron,  retired. 

IDAHO 

J  D  Petty,  Meridian,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
F  L.  Jolley.  retired 

ILLINOIS 

William  B.  Karstetter,  Glasford,  111.  In 
place  of  E.  R  Lightbody,  retired. 

Wllham  M  Lee,  Mount  Vernon,  HI  .  In  place 
of  W.  R.  Grlgg,  deceased. 

John  C  Goodman.  O'Fallon,  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Anheuser.  resigned. 

Richard  T  Cahlll,  Ontariovllle  111  .  in  place 
of  W.  G   Hess,  removed. 

Kenneth  B  Lorenson.  Sullivan,  HI  .  in 
place  of  G  C  Miller,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Elislia  H  Layman.  Commlskey.  Ind  ,  in 
place  of  Fred   Corbin,   Jr.,  resigned. 

Ralph  J  Rochner,  Ewlng,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
Harry  McOsker,  retired. 

Samuel  T.  Swan,  Leavenworth,  Ind  ,  In 
place  of  E    L   Sacksteder.  retired. 

Lola  H  Van  Zile.  Leo,  Ind  (office  estab- 
lished April  6,  19571  . 

James  R  Bond.  Morgantown.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Dewayne  Hamilton,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

Lawrence  V  Ferrell.  Independence,  Kans  , 
in  place  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  retired. 

Harry  F  Brown.  Offerle,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
WE   Berry   deceased. 

Claire  B  Sparling.  Oneida,  Kans  ,  In  place 
of  J   E   Sparling,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Domme.  Topeka,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  J  G.  Logan,  retired. 
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KKNTUCKT 

Cheater  B.  Owens,  BrcxUiead,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  M.  G.  Owens,  retired. 

Charles  Cornett.  Hazard.  Ky..  In  place  of 
A.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Dwlght  C.  Spates,  Sulphur,  La.,  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Human,  retired. 

MARTLAND 

Olive  S  Parsons,  Garrett  Park.  Md.,  In  place 
Of  L,  W.  Penn,  reUred. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William  P.  Dorval,  Chlcopce.  Mass..  In  place 
of  C.  T.  O'Nell,  retired. 

William  H.  Prledrlch,  Easthampton,  Mass., 
in  place  of  M.  W.  Supple,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Dorman  S.  Jurden.  Adrian,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  P.  F.  Prownfelder,  retired. 

J.  Milton  Dietrich,  Conklln,  Mich,.  In  place 
of  H.  D.  Harrison,  retired. 

John  F.  Alton,  Houghton  Lake.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  W.  K.  Peters,  resigned. 

Lawrence  W.  Church.  Olivet.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Reeder,  transferred. 

James  A.  Gonyea,  Oaslneke,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H.  E.  Vredenburg,  retired. 

Richard  A.  Herman,  Sodus,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  J.  D.  Bowers,  retired. 

MINKISOTA 

Donald  B.  Solem,  Bingham  Lake,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  L.  L.  Matzke.  transferred. 

Richard  H.  Wojciechowskl,  Foley,  Minn., 
In  place  of  F.  G.  Mushel,  retired. 

Grace  K.  Pearson.  Grasston,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  J.  T.  Samuelson,  retired. 

John  V.  McGree,  Hastings.  Minn..  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Lorentz.  retired. 

Harold  O.  Thoen.  Lanesboro,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  W.   E.   DeVllUers,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Carl  H.  Bridges,  Bolivar,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
Ralph  Gravely,  transferred. 

Harvey  A.  Slentz,  Haytl.  Mo..  In  place  of 
L.  R.  Condlt.  retired. 

Ernest  E.  Dexter,  Hunnewell,  Mo  ,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  White,  retired. 

Jacqueline  D.  Prenger.  Loose  Creek.  Mo., 
In  place  of  C.  J.  Stlefermann.  transferred. 

Kenneth  E.  Mauzey,  Mendon,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Blttiker,  transferred. 

Rolan  Gooch,  Jr  ,  Purdln.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
D.  A.  Street,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Mldyett.  Ravenwood,  Mo..  In 
place  of  N   T.  Crater,  transferred. 

Russell  L.  Cunelo,  SulUvEin,  Mo..  In  place 
of  Michael  Mayberry,  deceased. 

John  Ichord,  Waynesvllle.  Mo..  In  place  of 
V.  V.  Long,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Felix  J.  Schoonover.  Port  Benton.  Mont,, 
In  place  of  R.  J.  Culbertaon.  removed. 

NEBRASKA 

Walter  H.  Hoeltlng.  Lawrence.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  E.  J  Barrett,  retired. 

Vincent  L.  Nelson,  Palisade,  Nebr..  in  place 
of  3.  A.  Troutman,  transferred. 


Robert  H.  Lias,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  in  place  of 
C,  K.  Ryerse,  resigned. 

Wllberta  G.  Reld.  Searchlight.  Nev.,  in 
place  of  W.  G.  Reld,  resigned. 

NEW    MEXICO 

C  Sue  Wlllholt.  Malaga,  N,  Mex  ,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Steele,  resigned. 

NKW   TORK 

Mildred  H.  Burd,  Greenwood.  N.T  ,  In  place 
of  Jerry  Burd,  retired. 

R.  Waldo  Potter,  Hartwlck,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  J  A  Bush,  retired. 

Ell  Zwlck.  High  Falls,  N.T..  In  place  of  E 
D  Hart,  retired. 


Martin  J.  Hair,  Jr.,  Indian  Lake,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Farrell.  retired. 

Karl  E.  Putnam,  Prattsburg,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  G.  L.  Patch,  retired. 

Albert  G.  Evans.  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y  , 
In  place  of  J.  T.  Bryant,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Charlie  Y.  Patton.  Jr.,  Brevard.  N.C.,  in 
place  of  T.  C.  Galloway,  retired, 

Thadlous  W.  Hooper,  Cullowhee,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Long,  retired. 

MolUe  A.  Dunn.  Lumber  Bridge,  N.C..  In 
place  of  D.  G.  CUfton,  declined. 

Leonard  Staley,  Sophia,  NC.  in  place  of 
D.  R.  Bulla,  retired. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Lawrence  A.  Week.  Gwinner,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  C.  V.  Larson,  deceased. 

OHIO 

John  E.  Lynch,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  R.  J.  Goggln,  deceased. 

David  M.  Bennett,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  B.  G.  Gulp,  transferred. 

Paul  C.  Spltler.  Bellbrook.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  O.  W.  Hook,  deceased. 

Ernest  Ramsey.  Bergholz.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Morrow,  retired. 

James  P.  Reed.  Cherry  Fork,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Stivers,  deceased. 

Walter  M.  Pletras.  East  Orwell,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Ruth  Benton,  resigned. 

Prances  H.  Stockham.  Friendship,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  D.  C.  Stockham,  retired. 

Charles  L.  Elicker.  Marion,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Cole,  retired. 

John  J.  Ellis,  New  Paris,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
S.  H.  Wolf,  deceased. 

Frank  J.  Calogero,  North  KingsvUle.  Ohio, 
In  place  of  E.  F.  Pierce,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Prankle  M.  Horn.  Sapulpa,  Okla..  In  place 
of  G.  B.  Grigsby,  resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

James  L.  Ylngllng.  Glbsonia,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Moore,  deceased. 

John  H.  Reynolds,  Grove  City.  Pa..  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Bower,  deceased. 

Lewis  T.  Layton.  Jr..  Langhorne,  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Zalot,  retired. 

Martin  F.  Monaghan,  Loet  Creek,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  TUUe  Kuchinsky.  retired. 

Howard  H.  Galne,  Penns  Park,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  H.  S.  Mathlas,  retired. 

Russell  S.  Powell,  Jr.,  Riegelsvllle,  Pa  ,  In 
place  of  R.  S.  Powell,  Sr.,  deceased. 

Philip  Polka,  Washington  Crossing,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  L  W.  Burr,  deceased. 

Howard  F.  Mitchell,  West  Middlesex.  Pa., 
in  place  of  C.  L.  BoaJ.  removed. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

Clayton  C.  FUlaus,  Avon.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
Of  L.  V.  Marek.  retired. 

Francis  J.  Tlblo,  Montrose.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  W.  L.  Truex,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Glen  R.  Powers,  Ardmore.  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Hamlett,  deceased. 

James  R.  Culp,  Clifton,  Tenn  ,  in  place  of 
J.  G.  Hughes,  retired. 

Kenneth  H.  Jennings,  Powell,  Tenn  .  in 
place  of  B  M.  Cooper,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Dora  G.  GUbreath,  Deer  Park,  Tex.  In 
place  of  M.  M,  Sneed,  transferred. 

Roland  A.  Johnson,  McCamey,  Tex  ,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  Johnson,  transferred. 

Lester  O.  Hay.  Jr.,  Marlln.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  R.  Eddlns.  retired. 

Forrest  T.  Moore,  Van  Allstyne.  Tex..  In 
place  of  C.  B    Moore,  retired. 

VTRCINIA 

M.  Vincent  Wright,  Pries,  Va  ,  In  place  of 
W.  J.  Whltaker,  removed. 

Edwin  P.  Chapman,  Oreenbackvllle,  Va  , 
In  place  of  R.  E   Selby.  retired. 


Douglas  D  Dlckerson,  Parksley,  Va.,  In 
place  of  B.  T.  Phillips,  deceased. 

J.  Floyd  Bates.  Richmond,  Va..  in  place  of 
Fergus  McRee.  transferred. 

WASHINGTON 

George  A.  Henson,  Jr  ,  Du  Pont,  Wash  in 
place  of  H    E    Johnson,  retired. 

Taft  Hergert,  Endlcott.  Wash..  In  place  of 
J.  F    Johnson,  retired. 

Helen  M.  Eddy,  Kingston.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  V.  M    Newman,  retired. 

Lincoln  A.  Kaiser.  Kirkland.  Wash..  In 
place  of  Harvey  Lewis,  retired. 

John  B.  Walll,  Lacrosse.  Wash..  In  place  of 
C.  E.  Shaver,  resigned. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Helen  M  Kessler,  Benwood.  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  T.  M.  Deegan.   deceased. 

James  A.  McGee.  EUklns.  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  A.  C    McGee.  deceased. 

A  Leo  Morgan,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  C  P.  Ott,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  J.  Gorman,  Rio,  Wis  ,  In  place  of 

W.  F.  Garvin,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.xecullve   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  15.  1962: 

Department  of  the  Armt 

Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary  of  tlie  Army. 

Department  of  Defense 
John  T.  McNaughton,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be    General    Counsel    of    the   Department    of 
Defense. 

U  .S    District  Judge 
J  ihn    D    Butzner,    Jr  ,   of  Virginia,    to    be 
US    district    Judge   for   the   eastern    district 
of  Vlrglala. 

In  ttie  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Maurice  Y. 
Gibson,  Jr.,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Harold 
J  Zouk  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  on 
June  5,  1962. 

»« ^mm  ■  I 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHinAY,  Jink  15,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  28:  20:  A  faithful  man  shall 
abound  with  blessings. 

O  Thou  who  art  great  in  Thy  goodness 
and  good  in  Thy  greatness,  when  we  try 
to  count  and  consider  the  abundance  of 
Thy  bles.sings  we  humbly  acknowledge 
how  .':mall  and  shallow  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  to  receive  them. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  expand 
our  souls  with  gratitude  and  enlarge 
them  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  Thy 
grace  which  Thou  art  continually  be- 
stowing upon  us  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  however 
unworthy  and  undeserving  we  are. 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Congress  may 
face  their  perplexing  problems  with  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  and  have  the 
coura'.',e  and  strength  to  carry  bravely 
the  burdens  which  at  times  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  them. 

Hear  us  In  the  Master's  name.    Amen. 


1962 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  lis  cleiks,  aixnounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Hou.sc  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R  10162.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Bretion 
Woc-ds  Agreements  Act  to  autiiorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  International  monetary  system,  and 

H.  Con.  Res  493  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  mrtke  a  correction  in  said 
resolution. 

The  me.s.";a';e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.s.sed,  with  an  amendment 
in  whicli  the  concurrence  of  tlie  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  8031  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  television  receiv- 
ing apparatus. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
tille.s.  in  whicii  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested : 

S  2970  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

S  3062  An  net  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following   titles: 

S  1881  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella, 

S  2143  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Eva 
London  Ritt.  and 

S  J  Res  198.  Joint  resolution  deferring 
until  August  26.  1962.  the  Issuance  of  a 
proclamation  with  respect  to  a  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
107881  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956." 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
12154. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  gentleman 
removed  the  objection  that  was  made  to 
this  last  night? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commerce 
and  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER,  'is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MASS   DEPORTATION   OF  THE  BAL- 
TIC PEOPLES  BY  THE  SOVIETS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peoples  in  the  three  Baltic  countries — 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — have 
long  histories,  but  their  Independent 
existence  in  modern  times  has  been 
rather  short.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  the  Baltic  peoples  had  re- 
gained their  freedom,  had  founded  their 
own  democratic  republics  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  they  all  were  liv- 
ing happily  in  their  historic  homelands. 
This  state  of  affairs,  however,  did  not 
last  more  than  two  decades,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  they 
all  realized  their  helplessness  against  the 
evil  designs  of  their  Inveterate  foes,  the 
Communist  Russians.  Unfortunately 
they  were  dead  right  in  their  apprehen- 
sions. 

While  the  friends  of  these  peoples  in 
the  West  were  in  the  throes  of  war,  early 
in  1940  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  began  to 
carry  out  their  designs  of  treachery  and 
deceit.  These  small  countries  were  at- 
tacked and  easily  overrun  by  the  Red 
army.  Communist  regimes  were  in- 
stalled, and  then  these  countries  were 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thence- 
forth the  peoples  of  these  countries  were 
enslaved  by  their  Communist  overlords. 
Subsequently  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people  were  arrested,  impris- 
oned, and  then  in  a  mass  depvortation 
exiled  to  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  after  more  than  20  years, 
some  of  these  unhappy  p>eople  are  still 
suffering  in  Soviet  prison  camps  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  We  observe  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  sad  event  in  memory  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  mass 
deportations  committed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  1 940-4 L 


FORTY -FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CHARTER  OP  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.      Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  am  sure  several  hundred  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
were  delighted  to  be  present  at  a  dinner 
honoring  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
charter  of  t!ie  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  to  see  bestowed  upon  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleagues  the 
highest  award  given  by  ihe  Boy  Scouts 
of  America:  The  Silver  Buffalo 

Tins  great  Jionor  was  bestowed  by  thr 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  upon  the  distn> 
.Guished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Hov.- 
orable  C.^rl  Vinson. 

On  that  same  occasion  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  a  magnificent  address 
on  the  subject  of  the  need  for  scouting 
today  by  our  beloved  Speaker. 

The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was 
heightened  for  me  by  participation  of  a 
young  Oklahoman,  James  Rogers,  of 
Bartlesville,  .selected  to  represent  the 
Scouts  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uiianimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  con- 
ferred upon  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Hon.  Carl 
Vinson,  the  highest  honor  of  Scouting: 
the  Silver  Buffalo. 

The  award  was  made  in  recognition  of 
Congressman  Vinson's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  the  many  contributions  which  he 
has  made  tci  the  cause  of  a  stronger 
America. 

As  part  of  that  constructive  and 
statesmanlike  record,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  consistently  supported 
the  cause  of  Scouting,  from  the  day  he 
joined  in  voting  approval  of  the  first 
congressional  charter  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  44  years  ago. 

The  Boy  Scouts  could  not  have  con- 
ferred their  coveted  Silver  Buffalo  upon 
a  more  respected  and  distinguished 
Member  of  tlie  Congress,  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  join  in 
congratulations  today  to  Chairman  Vin- 
son. 

The  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Congressman  Vinson,  at  last 
night's  banquet,  made  in  conjunction 
with  his  distinguished  cohonoree.  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  paid  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  the  Scouts  for  their 
magnificent  accomplishments  over  the 
years. 

The  full  text  of  our  colleague's  short 
but  eloquent  remarks  follows: 

Remarks  or  Repri:si:ntativi  Carl  Vinson    or 
Georgia,  at  Boy  Scours  Banqvet 

Mr.  Augustus,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  gre&t  personal  priv- 
ilege to  be  here  tonight  at  this  charter  day 
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dinner  and  to  Join  wlUi  my  Tery  (U*tin- 
gxilsbed  friend  and  coUescus,  Senator  Hat- 
DKif,  In  presenting  our  greetlngi  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

This  organization,  which  has  helped  mold 
the  character  of  American  boys  for  many 
years.  Is  truly  one  of  the  really  great  organl- 
z.itlons  In  the  world. 

But  in  honoring  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, may  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  national  officers,  and  especially 
your  president,  Mr.  Augustus,  on  behalf  of 
the  parents  of  American  Boy  Scouts,  for  the 
magnificent  leadership  they  have  provided 
this  Incomparable  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of    America    everywhere    the    Joint    message 
from  Senator  Hatoxm  and  myself : 
"To  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 

"Porty-slx  years  ago  the  64th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  incorporated  and  char- 
tered the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This  bill, 
HJi.  755,  duly  signed  by  the  then  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  and  Acting 
President  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  became  law  upon  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  on  June  15,  1916. 
Section  3  of  the  act  states : 

"  'The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
to  promote,  through  organization,  and  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  the  ability  of 
boys  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  train  them  In  scoutcraft.  and  to  teach 
them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance,  and 
kindred  virtues,  using  the  methods  which 
are  now  In  common  use  by  Boy  Scouts.' 

"Today,  we.  the  undersigned  Members  of 
the  87th  Congress,  who  were  also  In  the  64th 
Congress,  take  pleasure  In  greeting  you.  the 
6300,000  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  your  84.000  local  chartered  Insti- 
tutions, on  the  occasion  of  National  Charter 
Day,  1962. 

"We  observe  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
the  magnificent  accomplislunents  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  over  the  years,  which  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Federal  charter 
have  fully  Justified  the  confidence  imposed 
in  the  movement  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

"The  need  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica Is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  In  1916.  We 
would  remind  you  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  charter  was  granted  continues,  and  we 
urge  that  you  pursue  diligently  your  ob- 
jective to  make  Scouting  available  to  all 
boys  In  every  community  throughout  our  be- 
loved America. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Cau,  Hatdkn, 
"Senator  of  Arizona. 
"Cabl  Vinson, 
"Congressman  of  Georgia" 
June  14,  1902. 


RAILROAD    CONSOLIDATIONS    AND 
MERGERS 

Mr.  DULJ3KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  give  full 
force  and  effect  to  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  that  section  applicable  to 
certain  railroad  consolidations  and 
mergers  until  December  31,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  entire  Nation  has  been  confronted 
by  transportation  problems  with  respect 


to  mergers  by  pcu'allel  railrocul  lines,  and 
now  two  of  the  major  railroads  of  this 
country  running  through  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
York  Central  Railroads  have  filed  a  pe- 
tition before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  merge.  This  merger,  if 
consummated,  will  create  a  ver>'^  unde- 
sirable situation  in  most  parts  of  New- 
York  State  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployment and  financial  hardships  in  tlie 
various  towns,  villages,  and  cities. 

According  to  the  reports  received  in 
my  oflBce,  there  are  approximately 
134.000  employees  on  both  systems  in- 
volved, and  from  fmther  statistics  re- 
ported in  the  files  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  railroads  have 
admitted  that  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  employment  of  these  2  railroads, 
or  34,000  jobs,  will  be  erased  witliin  4 
years  if  and  when  the  merger  is  ap- 
proved. 

My  bill  would  impose  a  temporary  pro- 
hibition of  railroad  merger  decisions  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
at  least  2  years  or  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  can  enact  remedial  legislation 
or  establish  a  national  transportation 
policy. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
because  of  the  financial  distress  that  may 
be  imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  State  if  such  merger  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Central  Rail- 
roads Is  permitted  to  come  into  being. 


WAURIKA,  OKLA..  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  sad  duty  to  announce  that  again 
this  year  the  town  of  Waurika.  Okla.. 
the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  County,  has 
become  the  victim  of  nature  In  that 
this  town  has  been  hit  by  floodwaters 
from  Beaver  Creek. 

Year  after  year,  the  good  people  of 
Waurika  are  menaced  by  the  floodwaters 
from  either  Beaver  or  Cow  Creeks,  and 
at  times,  both  creeks. 

When  over  400  people  must  leave  their 
homes  to  seek  shelter  and  food  in  the 
local  schoolhouse  or  fairgrounds  year 
after  year  because  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  act  on  one  noncontroversial  piece  of 
legislation,  then  this  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  bill  before  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  which  would  put  a 
stop  to  these  floods,  by  building  a  dam 
on  Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  the  money  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Government  by  the  water  users. 

When  you  logically  evaluate  the  bene- 
fits the  American  people  will  receive  from 
the  construction  of  this  single  dam.  the 
Waurika  project,  and  realize  at  the  same 
time  that  all  the  money  spent  will  be 
repaid,  then  I  caimot  understand  why 


my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives cannot  act  on  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  most 
recent  flooding,  and  to  remember  at  all 
times  that  the  people  who  are  suffering 
are  not  neutrals  in  the  cold  war,  they 
are  not  foreign  nationals,  they  are  not 
seeking  a  handout  from  us,  they  are 
Americans,  and  the  only  thing  they  want 
is  fairness  and  justice  from  their  Con- 
gress. 


WHITE  HOUSE  TOURS 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
all  of  the  Members  were  somewhat 
alarmed  last  night  to  receive  this  card 
which  carries  the  heading  "The  White 
House  Visit  by  Limousine,"  a  private 
company  called  the  Candis  O.  Ray 
Agency,  which  apparently  has  the  sole 
right  now  to  take  tours  through  the 
White  House.    Here  is  their  message: 

Through  special  arrangements  with  tlie 
White  House  we  make  appointments  for 
White  House  visits  and  guided  tours  on 
hours  closed  to  the  general  public  for 
our  VIG's  (very  Important  groups).  Suf- 
ficient advance  notice  is  required  for  visits 
are  arranged  at  the  convenience  of  the  White 
House.  After  leaving  the  White  House  we 
visit  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the 
beautiful  Botanical  Gardens. 

I  am  wondering  whether  viewing  the 
White  House  is  now  on  the  auction  block 
by  this  private  company? 


EQUAL -PAY  BILL 


Mr  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  protest  violently  the  action  of  the 
leadership  in  canceling  the  equal-pay 
blU  today.  Having  been  told  yesterday 
that  it  would  be  brought  up  today,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  postponed  my  return  to  Maine 
from  last  night  to  this  evening.  This 
I  did,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in- 
volved in  a  primary  election  on  Monday 
next,  because  I  feel  It  is  my  first  duty  to 
the  people  I  represent  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  any  important  legislation  comes 
up.  This  cancellation  is  but  a  further 
example  of  the  Irresponsible  leadership 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  House. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Illmois? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
thi.s  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
loader  if  he  will  kindly  advise  us  as  to 
any  legislative  action  this  afternoon,  and 
also  as  to  what  may  be  on  the  program 
lor  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  certain  bills  will 
be  brought  up  under  unanimous-consent 
request,  as  previously  announced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  from  his 
committee  this  afternoon.  Upon  the 
di.<:position  of  those  bills,  we  will  have 
fmished  the  legislative  business  for  the 
week. 

Mr,  ARENDS,  The  so-called  equal 
pay  bill  is  off  this  afternoon,  and  has 
been  withdrawn   from   the  calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
ha,s  advised  the  leadership  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  bring  up  that  bill  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
advise  us  as  to  when  It  might  come  up, 
if  he  does  know,  so  we  will  be  amply 
advised  and  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
advise  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
ai.sle  as  to  when  it  will  be  scheduled? 

Mr  ALBERT,  We  have  no  plans  for 
bringing  the  bill  up  next  w-eek,  and  I  am 
unable  to  advi.se  the  gentleman  when 
it  may  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  advise  the  gentleman  In  regard  to 
that  bill  that  I  have  discussed  the  fact 
of  bringing  it  up  this  afternoon.  After 
havinfj  received  a  number  of  vital 
amendments  to  the  bill  at  the  very  last 
moment,  we  did  decide,  jointly,  that  in 
the  interest  of  this  legislation  it  might 
be  well  not  to  bring  it  up  now  in  order 
that  wo  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
.study  the  amendments  which  were  pre- 
sented at  the  very  last  moment  without 
opportunity  to  study  them,  and  then 
perhaps  the  legislation  could  progress 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  this  an  indication 
that  the  gentleman  expects  the  bill  to 
go  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
study? 

Mr,  ZELENKO,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no,  not  at  all.  But  perhaps 
after  studying  the  amendments,  we  may 
agree  to  some  of  them.  Some  of  them 
affect  vital  portions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  was  done  in  con- 
-■^ultation  with  the  minority  members  of 
ilie  comnnttee? 

Mr.  ZELENKO,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  yes.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  KkarnsI. 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fcentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  In  a  case  of  this  sort  would  be  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  recommit  the  bill 
so  that  the  committee  can  properly  go 
over  these  proposed  amendments,  and 
not  waste  the  time  of  those  of  us  who 
have  other  business, 

Mr.  ZELENKO,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Walter]  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  necessary.  Having 
been  confronted  with  these  amendments 
at  the  very  last  moment,  all  they  would 
require  would  be  several  hours  of  study 
and  then  we  would  be  prepared  any  time 
after  today  to  proceed,  of  course,  de- 
pending upon  the  condition  of  the 
calendar. 

I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
stated. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Zelenko  1 ,  that  I  hope  no  effort  is  made 
to  bring  this  bill  up  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules,  but  that  it  will  come  up  in 
the  regular  order. 
Mr.  ZELENKO.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr,  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  should  be  a  response  here  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Zelenko  1  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walter],  which  statement  is  well  taken. 
The  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  the  standpoint  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  needs  much  study, 
and  I  think  we  should  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter] . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  this  constitutes 
some  rather  unusual  procedure.  Will 
this  create  a  precedent  for  the  future 
consideration  of  bills  when  they  discover 
there  will  be  amendments  offered?  I 
think  most  everyone  knew  there  were  10 
or  12  amendments  on  this  side  of  the 
aLsle — I  do  not  know  how  many  on  that 
side.  I  was  informed  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
opened  that  there  were  10  or  12  amend- 
ments on  this  side. 

That  fact  must  have  been  known  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  to 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  saj' 
again,  is  this  to  be  considered  a  prec- 
edent? We  have  many  bills  coming  in 
here  that  are  amended  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.    What  are  we  doing  here? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  within  my 
province  to  say  what  is  to  be  considered 
a  precedent  and  what  is  not.  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  solely  to  this  bill  and  to 
the  special  needs  of  it.  The  gentleman 
may  have  known  of  or  seen  amendments 
that  are  to  be  proposed.    I  assure  the 


gentleman  that  I  did  not  see  any  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
presented  or  would  be  presented.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
This  is  not  to  establish  a  precedent.  We 
are  ready  except  that  I  believe  in  the 
interest  of  this  legislation,  it  would  be 
well  not  to  consider  it  today.  Then  we 
could  expedite  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  this  is  not  to 
accommodate  the  T.  &  T.  Club. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  majority  leader  would  proceed  and 
give  us  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  Monday  is 
Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  four  suspensions: 

First.  H.R.  12061 :  Extension  of  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951. 

Second,  H.R,  10066:  Veterans,  statu- 
tory award  for  aphonia. 

Third,  H.R,  4012:  Veterans,  parapleg- 
ic housing  program. 

Fourth.  H.R.  10265:  Postal  service, 
compensation    of    employees. 

Under  suspension  each  bill  will  have 
20  minutes  of  debate  on  each  side. 

Also  on  Monday,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley].  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  plans 
to  call  up  H.R.  12154.  extension  of  the 
Agriculture  Sugar  Act. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  advises  that  he  will  call 
up  with  amendment,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. H.R,  6145. 

I  plan,  after  the  announcement  of  the 
program,  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
roUcalls  on  Monday  may  go  over  until 
Tuesday  because  of  the  Maine  primary. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

The  Private  Calendar  will  be  called  on 
Tuesday. 

H.R,  11222:  The  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  There  will  be  an  open  rule 
with  6  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  8845:  Obstructions  of  investiga- 
tions. That  has  an  open  rule  with  3 
hours  of  general  debate. 

This  announcement  is  subject  to  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any- 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  ROLLCALL 
VOTES   ON   MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  roUcall 
votes  on  Monday,  except  on  rules  or 
procedural  matters,  may  go  over  until 
Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITH         CALENDAR 
BUSINESS       NEXT 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   FROM   TODAY   UN- 
TIL  MONDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  TO  CONDUCT  OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTIES  ON  METAL  SCRAP 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10095)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1963,  the  suspension  of  duties  for  metal 
sor*p.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  so  only  to  state  that  while  there  were 
some  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  Issue  we 
had  before  the  House  yesterday,  every- 
thing is  sweetness  and  love  within  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  today, 
and  all  of  the  bills  the  chairman  intends 
to  call  up  were  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  869,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gre.ss )  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
■June  30.  1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'June  30,  1963";  Provided.  That  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  lead  scrap,  lead  alloy  scrap,  an- 
tlmonlal  lead  scrap,  scrap  battery  lead  or 
plates,  zinc  scrap,  or  zinc  alloy  scrap,  or  to 


any  form  of  tungsten  scrap,  tungsten  carbide 
scrap,  or  tungsten  alloy  scrap;  or  to  articles 
of  lead,  lead  alloy,  antlmonial  lead,  zinc,  or 
zinc  alloy,  or  to  articles  of  tungsten,  tungsten 
carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy,  Imported  for  re- 
manufacture  by  melting. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  exempt  any  arti- 
cle provided  for  in  section  4541  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  import  taxes 
Imposed  thereby. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  the  pericKl  in  line  5,  insert 
"This  Act  shall  not  suspend  any  duty  with 
respect  to  an  article  provided  for  in  such 
section  4541  which  is  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1962  (or,  if  later,  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.«;ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  I  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  our  remarks 
immediately  following  the  pas.sage  of 
each  of  the  bills  for  which  I  am  asking 
consideration,  with  an  explanation  of 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10095,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  869,  81st  ConKress, 
as  amended,  to  continue  for  1  year — 
from  the  close  of  June  30,  1962.  to  the 
close  of  June  30.  1963— the  suspension 
of  duties  on  metal  scrap  The  bill  con- 
tains the  existing  proviso  that  Uie  su.s- 
pension  shall  not  apply  to  load  scrap, 
lead  alloy  scrap,  antlmonial  lead  scrap, 
scrap  battery  lead  or  plates,  Elnc  scrap, 
or  zinc  alloy  scrap,  or  to  any  form  of 
tungsten  scrap,  tungsten  carbide  scrap, 
or  tungsten  alloy  scrap;  or  to  articles  of 
lead,  lead  alloy,  antlmonial  lead,  zinc,  or 
zinc  alloy;  or  to  articles  of  tungsten, 
tungsten  carbide,  or  tungsten  alloy.  Im- 
ported for  remanufacture  by  melting 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  of  any  article  under  this 
bill  will  not  affect  the  applicability  of 
section  4541  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  the 
duties  on  imports  of  metal  scrap  pro- 
vided under  present  law — Public  Law 
86-606,  86th  Congres.s— to  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  makes  free  of  duty 
imports  of  metal  scrap  including  such 
principal  types  of  scrap  as  iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  nickel,  and 
nickel  alloys.  The  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honor- 
able MARTH.^  W.  Griffiths,  would 
continue  this  suspension  through  June 
30. 1963. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  pro- 
vides that  this  suspension  shall  not  affect 
the  applicability  of  section  4541  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the 
articles  exempted  from  duty  by  the  bill. 


In  general,  section  4541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  imposes  an  im- 
port tax  on  certain  copper-bearing  ores 
and  concentrates,  other  articles  of  which 
copper  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  and  other  articles  containing 
4  percent  or  moi'e  of  copper  by  weight. 
Any  article  exempted  from  duty  under 
the  bill  would  be  subject  to  these  taxes 
where  the  same  are  applicable. 

Scrap  of  the  various  nonferrous 
metals,  whether  imported  or  of  domestic 
origin,  may  be  considered  for  most  pur- 
po.ses  simply  as  relatively  small  compo- 
nents in  the  total  U.S.  supplies  of  the 
respective  metals,  although  some  manu- 
facturers depend  wholly  on  metal  scrap 
as  a  source  of  raw  material.  The  rela- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  scrap  to  the  total 
supplies  of  iron  and  steel  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  existing  with  respect 
to  nonferrous  metals.  This  is  because 
the  economical  production  of  steel  by 
the  open-hearth  process  requires  that 
part  of  the  iron-bearing  materials  used 
consist  of  heavy  melting  scrap.  Thus, 
much  iron  and  steel  scrap  constitutes  a 
material  important  to  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Despite  the  fact  that 
imports  of  scrap  metals  have  not  in  the 
past  few  years  constituted  important 
components  of  the  total  supplies  of  the 
various  metals,  the  imports  in  some  cases 
have  represented  important  sources  of 
the  metals  for  limited  numbers  of  con- 
sumers of  such  metals  in  some  sections 
of  the  couiitry. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

The  qvuvntllles  of  such  imports  are  nut 
large  in  comparison  with  domestic  conaun^p- 
tlon  and.  fur  certain  types  of  metal  scrai), 
export*  exceed  imports  FVir  example,  on  the 
bi».Hl8  of  preliminary  data  for  1961,  domestio 
(KMiiiunpiinn  of  Iron  nnd  strel  acrnp  was 
fi;i,B40.000  short  tons,  exports  were  0,458,OtK) 
.slioi't  (tiii.^,  and  Unporls  were  1)35,350  short 
tons 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commiiyslon  has  ad- 
vi.sed  the  committee; 

The  United  States  has  for  some  years  been 
a  net  exporter  of  scrap  metals  other  than 
lead  scrap 

Imports  of  lead  and  zinc  scrap  are  lim- 
ited by  absolute  quotas  in  effect  since 
October  1.  1958. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  favorable  reports  on  the  bill 
from  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
State,  Defense,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
An  informative  report  was  received  from 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  no  information 
which  would  indicate  any  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  United  States  is 
primarily  an  exporter  of  scrap  metal,  in 
the  case  of  certain  consumers  of  scrap 
metals  imports  repre.sent  an  important 
source  of  supply.  The  temporary  sus- 
pension would  have  no  effect  on  the  tax- 
ation, under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
of  imports  of  certain  copper  and  copper- 
bearing  .scraps.  Further,  it  specifically 
excludes  various  leads,  zinc,  and  tung- 
sten as  is  the  present  practice.  Inas- 
much as  favorable  reports  were  received 
from   the   various   Government   depart- 
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ments.  and  as  no  opposition  wa«  regis- 
tered from  Industry.  I  urge  the  continued 
suspension  of  the  duties  on  metal  scrap 
for  a  period  ending  June  30,  1963. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  SHOE  LATHES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for 
shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  fin- 
ishing, which  was  unanimously  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  without  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Abbllt 

Abcriielhy 

Addsbbo 

Addom/.lo 

Aivxaiuler 

Alfoid 

Aiitviso 

Ashmoro 

liiUley 

IttOitr 

\h\M  N  H 

Hrckrr 

Hclcher 

niilch 

Bolton 

lloiuier 

Hoy  kill 

lliuy 

Brewster 

Dronmfleld 

Buckley 

Csrcy 

Ccller 

Cluirch 

Clancy 

Clark 

Colmer 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  14o. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
D.ivls.  Tcnn. 
Dawson 
Df-nt 

Derounlan 
IX' vine 
Dooley 
Downing 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Evins 
Farbsteln 
Kenton 
Findley 
Finnegan 
Pino 
Flood 


(Roll  No.   113] 

Priuter 

Frelliighuysen 

OsintAtz 

Gilbert 

CioiubUex 

tJruy 

HMtria 

HurrUion.  Va. 

Miusha 

lUya 

Htnh-y 

Hubert 

Herlung 

HuIIman.  Mich 

Hollfleld 

Korkn 

Hull 

.lones,  Ala 

Keith 

KeoKh 

KUbuin 

KUgorc 

King,  Utah 

Kirwnn 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kuwalskl 

Laird 

Loeer 

McMillan 

McVey 

Magnuson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.T. 
MinshaU 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morse 
Moulder 
Multer 


Nidxl 

Nelsen 

Norrell 

Nyicaard 

U'Hara.  Mich. 

Pilcher 

Powell 

PurceU 

lUtita 

Ray 

Rhode*.  Pa. 

Riehlmaa 

Riley 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberu,  Aia 

Rocert,  Tm 

Rosteiiko«-akl 

Roudcbuah 

Ryan.  Mlrh. 

8.kntang«lo 

Saund 

Sclienck 

Schcrer 

Schwengel 

Scran ton 

Seely- Brown 

Shelley 

Sibal 

SlJcea 

Smltb,  Mlsa. 

Spenco 

Stafford 

Stagger* 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La, 

TolleXson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Wallhauser 

Wearer 

Weia 

Westland 

Whalley 

Whltener 

WUson.  CalU. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcan.  290 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  SHOE  LATHES 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  11400? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  that  we  have 
some  ver>-  important  bills  scheduled  for 
consideration  this  afternoon  under 
unanimous-consent  requests.  Perhaps 
they  should  be  debated.  I  am  not  sure. 
But,  in  any  event,  why  are  we  not  debat- 
ing the  equal  pay  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  went 
back  to  their  districts  last  night.  I  re- 
turned to  mine  because  of  an  important 
engagement.  However,  I  was  delighted 
to  come  back,  at  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  expense,  in  order  to  complete  un- 
finished legislation.  That  is  our  job. 
The  Speaker  and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  a  right 
to  expect  us  to  be  on  the  floor  5  days 
a  week  and  more  if  necessary  in  order  to 
legislate.  But  here  at  the  last  minute 
there  has  been  a  cancellation  of  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  Important  bill. 
We  came  back  in  order  to  debate  it,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  do  so  now.  The 
cancellation  is  appalling.  I  think  those 
of  us  on  the  minority  side,  particularly, 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  leader- 
ship on  the  majority  side  will  get  Its 
legislative  house  in  order.  And  I  am  sure 
I  echo  the  thought  of  some  of  the  ma- 
jority Members,  too.  If  they  were  free  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  I'cserva- 
tlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  riuictffd  by  the  Senate  and  Noum  of 
Jicprtsentattvtt  of  the  Vnittd  States  of 
Americ*  in  Congrtsi  aaembled,  That  tht 
first  sentence  of  Mctton  3  of  Public  Law 
lOia,  Btghty-fourth  ConfrvM  (70  Stat  1076). 
approred  Aumist  6.  IBM  (rvlatlni  to  tuapvn* 
Blon  of  duties  on  certain  UthM  um<1  tor  tho* 
laat  roughing  or  for  abo*  laat  flnltbtng),  aa 
amended,  is  amended  by  ttrlklng  out  "Au- 
gust 7.  1983"  and  Inatrtlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"August  7.  IM4". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MXLUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  Hil.  11400  is  to  continue  for  2  years, 
until  August  7.  1964,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  copying  lathes  used  for 
making  rough  or  finished  shoe  lasts  from 
models  of  shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  size  shoe  from  a 
single  size  model  of  a  shoe  last. 

Public  Law  1012  of  the  84th  Congress, 
approved  August  6,  1956,  transferred 
from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list  of  the 
Tariff  Act  for  a  period  of  2  years,  by 
amendment  of  paragraph  1643  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  "copying  lathes  used 
for  making  rough  or  finished  shoe  lasts 
from  models  of  shoe  lasts  and.  In  addi- 
tion, capable  of  producing  more  than 
one  size  shoe  last  from  a  single  size 
model  of  a  shoe  last." 

The  suspension  of  duties  on  such  copy- 
ing lathes  has  been  In  effect  continu- 


ously since  that  time,  2-year  extensions 
having  been  enacted  on  May  16,  1958 — 
Public  Law  8&-416 — and  on  June  30, 
1960— Public  Law  86-562.  The  pending 
bill  would  continue  the  stispension  for  a 
further  2-year  period,  until  August  7, 
1964. 

This  suspension  of  duty  was  made  in 
order  to  make  available  to  domestic 
shoe-last  manufacturers  highly  special- 
ized and  expensive  copying  lathes  which 
can  only  be  obtained  from  foreign 
sources.  In  recommending  enactment 
of  the  pending  legislation,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Commerce  Department  advised  the  com- 
mittee as  follows; 

The  domestic  shoe  la^t  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  very  much  Interested  in  these 
lathes,  since  Uiey  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  shoe  lasts  per  unit  of  Investment 
and  production  costs.  This  type  of  equip- 
ment is  available  only  from  foreign  sources. 
The  duty  la  13%  percent,  and  continuance 
of  the  suspension  will  lieneflt  the  shoe  last 
manufacturing  industry  without  detriment 
to  domestic  equipment  producers. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  stated: 

It  is  believed  that  the  lathes  being  im- 
ported are  primarily  for  the  use  of  last  manu- 
facturers who  find  It  necessary  to  replace 
their  older  t3rpe  lathee  In  order  to  remain 
competlUve  (and  that  the  Oomnolaslon)  has 
been  apprised  of  no  complaints  from  domes- 
tic interests  against  the  suapenalon  of  duties. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shoe  lathes,  used  In  making 
shoe  lasts  from  models  of  shoe  lasts,  are 
not  manufactured  within  the  United 
States  and  must  be  Imported  primarily 
from  Italy.  Domestic  shoe-lMt  produc< 
era  find  It  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  replace  their  lathes  for  more  modem 
equipment,  not  only  to  keep  competi- 
tive wltl)ln  the  Industry  but  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market.  Inasmuch  as 
there  Is  no  domestic  Industry  making 
those  lathes,  I  urge  the  temporary  sus- 
pension  of  duties  for  another  2-3rear  pe- 
riod, ending  August  7,  1964. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  SPUN 
SILK  YARN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  iHH,  10852)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  i>eriod  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duties  on  certam 
classifications  of  spun  silk  yam.  which 
was  unanimously  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
witliout  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  suspend  for  three  years 
the  Import  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  spun  silk  yarn",  approved  September  8. 
1959  (Public  Law  86-235;  73  Stat.  470).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "d\iring  the  tiiree- 
year  period  beginning  on  Uie  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "during  the 
period  beginning  on  the   sixtieth  day  after 
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the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  November  7,  1965". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  10852,  which  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Keogh,  is  to  continue  for  3  years,  until 
the  close  of  November  7,  1965,  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duties  on  certain  clas- 
sifications of  spun  silk  yarn. 

Public  Law  235  of  the  86th  Congress, 
which  became  law  on  September  8,  1956, 
suspended  for  3  years  the  import  duties 
imposed  under  paragraph  1202  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  certain  spun  silk 
or  schappe  silk  yarn.  Spun  silk  yarns 
are  of  two  principal  types:  Standard 
spun-silk — schappe — yam  and  silk- 
noil — bourrette— yam.  Standard  or 
schappe  spun-silk  yams  for  general  tex- 
tile use  are  manufactured  from  long 
parallelized  silk  fiber  stock  recovered 
from  waste  cocoons  and  silk  filature 
waste  and  is  used  for  making  sewing 
thread,  decorative  stripings  for  fine 
worsteds,  lacing  cord  for  cartridge  bags 
and,  in  combination  with  other  fibers, 
certain  tjrpes  of  necktie  fabrics,  shirt- 
ings, dress  and  suiting  fabrics,  uphol- 
stery and  drapery  materials. 

The  silk-noil  tyi)e  of  yarn  Is  made  from 
shorter  length,  and  hence  cheaper,  silk 
fiber  stock  than  schappe  and  must  be 
spun  on  wool-spirming  machinery.  The 
material  used  consists  of  silk  noils  dis- 
carded as  byproducts  in  preparing  silk 
waste  for  spinning  in  standard  spun-silk 
yarns.  Such  yarns  have  few  civilian  uses 
except  in  mixture  fabrics  containing  oth- 
er fibers.  Their  chief  use  is  in  the  weav- 
ing of  silk  cartridge  cloth  for  powder 
bags  for  large  caliber  ordnance. 

The  suspension  of  duty  was  made  in 
order  to  enable  domestic  producers  of 
fine-yarn  fabrics  to  import  fine  silk  yarns 
free  of  duty  so  as  to  make  it  more  eco- 
nomical for  them  to  produce  fine-yarn 
fabrics  in  competition  with  imported 
similar  fabrics.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  failure  to  continue 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  these  com- 
modities would  adversely  affect  domes- 
tic employment,  since  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  depends  primarily  upon 
imported  spun  silk  yarn  for  weaving  silk 
fabrics,  and  that  a  reimposition  of  duties 
would  therefore  place  the  weaving  in- 
dustry at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  advised 
the  committee  that  it  is  unaware  of  any 
complaints  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  suspension  of  duties. 

Favorable  reports  were  received  on  this 
legislation,  which  was  reported  to  the 
House  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  from  the  Departments 
of  State.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  an 
informative  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  10852  would  continue  the 
duty-free  treatment  of  fine  silk  yarns 
and  thus  would  keep  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  competitive  with  such  for- 
eign   fine-yarn    producers    as    Japan. 


These  fine  silk  yarns  are  used  in  the 
production  of  many  commercial  prod- 
ucts, and  for  military  powder  bags.  The 
Department  of  Labor  considers  duty- 
free treatment  essential  to  the  industry. 
Any  change  in  the  present  suspension 
would  place  the  domestic  industry  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  and  could 
cause  the  dislocation  of  workers. 
Therefore  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  ALU- 
MINA AND  BAUXITE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9520> .  to 
continue  for  2  years  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  without  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  con- 
tinue the  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite",  approved 
May  16,  1958  (Public  Law  85-415:  72  Stat 
119),  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "before  July  16.  1962"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  July  16,  1964". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  9520  is  to  continue  for  2  years, 
until  July  16,  1964,  the  susF>enslon  of 
duty  on  first,  alumina  when  imported 
for  use  in  producing  aluminum;  second, 
bauxite,  crude,  not  refined  or  otherwise 
advanced  in  condition  in  any  manner; 
and  third,  calcined  bauxite. 

The  duty  on  crude  bauxite  and  cal- 
cined bauxite  was  suspended  by  Public 
Law  83-499,  until  July  16,  1956.  Public 
Law  84-724  further  suspended  the  duties 
on  crude  bauxite  and  calcined  bauxite 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  duty  on 
alumina,  when  imported  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing aluminum,  was  suspended  for  a 
2-year  period  beginning  July  17,  1956, 
by  Public  Law  725  of  the  84th  Congress. 
These  provisions  have  been  consolidated 
and  extended  to  be  in  effect  continuous- 
ly since  that  time — I*ublic  Laws  85-415 
and  86-441.  H.R.  9520,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  Honorable 
Cecil  R.  King,  would  continue  for  a 
further  2-year  period,  until  July  16, 
1964,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  these  articles. 

Alumina  is  a  product  used  for  the 
production  of  aluminum,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  alumina  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Bauxite 
is  a  mineral  used  in  the  production  of 
alumina — from  which  aluminum  is  pro- 
duced— abiasives,  chemicals,  refraction- 
ary  products,  and  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts,   and    is    vital    to    the    domestic 


industries  such  as  the  aluminum,  steel, 
and  chemical  industries. 

The  production  of  aluminum  involves 
two  main  operations :  The  production  of 
alumina  from  the  crude  ore — almost  en- 
tirely bauxite — and  the  production  of 
aliuninum  metal  from  alumina.  A  large 
part  of  the  domestic  production  of  alu- 
minum in  recent  years  has  been  derived 
from  imported  aluminum-bearing  ma- 
terial. The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  domestic  re- 
serves of  bauxite  are  quite  limited,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  relying  heavily 
upon  foreign  bauxite  to  fulfill  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  raw  material. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  roughly  30 
percent  of  the  world's  bauxite  reserves 
are  found  in  the  less  developed  countries 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  re- 
port of  the  Interior  Department  on  the 
pending  bill  further  states : 

We  believe  that  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  bauxite  and  alumina  on  a  duty-free 
basis  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  domestic 
aluminum  producers  in  (1>  holding  down 
the  price  to  domestic  consumers,  (2)  help- 
ing In  efforts  to  hold  export  markets  already 
won.  and  (3)  helping  to  enlarge  export  trade 
in  aluminum  commodities. 

In  its  report  on  this  legislation,  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  stated: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  consid- 
erations which  led  the  Congress  to  suspend 
the  duties  in  1960  still  exist. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  bill,  which 
was  reported  to  the  House  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  Treasury,  Interior,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  and  from  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  as  well  as  an 
informative  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continued  suspension  of  the 
duty  on  alumina  used  in  the  production 
of  aluminum  and  bauxite — crude  and 
calcined — is  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  such  domestic  industries 
as  the  aluminum,  steel,  and  chemical 
industries.  In  recent  years  domestic  in- 
dustry has  come  to  rely  quite  heavily 
on  imported  alumina  and  bauxite  in 
the  production  of  aluminum,  abrasives, 
ciiemicals,  and  other  related  products. 
It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Government  departments  appearing  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  present  duty-free  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  another  2  years, 
until  July  16,  1964.  For  these  reasons 
I  urpe  immediate  passage  of  H.R.  9520. 


TRANSFER   OF   CASEIN   OR    LACTA- 
RENE  TO  THE  FREE  LIST 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10928 >,  to 
transfer  casein  or  lactarene  to  the  free 
list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
gr.iph  19,  section  1,  of  the  TarUT  Act  of  1030 
1 19  U.S.C.  sec.  1001,  par.  19),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Casein  or  lactarene  and 
mixtures'  and  substituting  therefor  "Mix- 
tures". 

SEC.   2.  Section   aoi   of   the   Tariff   Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1201)   Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  paragraph: 
1827.  Casein  or  lactarene." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shiiU  become  effective  with  reepect  to  articles 
covered  thereby  which  are  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
ur  after  July  1,  1963. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  10,  after  the  quotation  mark 
insert  "Pab." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H  R.  10928,  which  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Clark  W.  Thompson,  is  to 
transfer  casein  or  lactarene  to  the  free 
ILst  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Paragraph  19  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
now  provides  for  casein  or  lactarene — 
lactarene  being  a  term  now  obsolete 
which  has  in  the  past  been  used  ssTiono- 
mously  with  casein — and  also  for  mix- 
tures of  which  casein  or  lactarene  Is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  not 
specially  provided  for. 

Casein  or  lactarene.  and  the  mixture, 
were  originally  dutiable  under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  at  5  Vj.  cents  per  pound.  This 
rate  of  duty  was  reduced  to  2^4  cents  per 
pound,  effective  November  15,  1941,  pur- 
suant to  a  concession  granted  in  the 
trade  agreement  with  Argentina.  The 
reduced  rate  has  been  subsequently 
boimd  against  increase?  pursuant  to  con- 
cessions granted  in  the  trade  agreement 
with  Uruguay  and  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT. 

The  duty  imposed  on  imports  of  casein 
or  lactarene  and  mixtures  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended, effective  September  3,  1957— 
Public  Law  85-257— until  April  1,  1960. 
The  suspension  was  continued  until  July 
2,  1960.  by  Public  Law  86-405.  Public 
Law  86-562  further  continued  the  sus- 
pension until  July  1,  1963,  except  that 
the  siLspension  was  made  inapplicable 
after  July  30.  1962,  to  "sodium  caseinate, 
sodium  phosphocaseinate,  or  other  case- 
inates  of  which  casein  or  lactarene  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value." 
The  pending  bill  would  transfer  casein 
or  lactarene  to  the  free  list,  leaving  the 
mixtures  in  paragraph  19. 

Casein  is  a  yellowish,  medium-hard, 
Branular  solid  classified  chemically  as  a 
l)hosphoprotein.  It  comprises  about  3 
percent  of  cow's  milk,  and  is  extracted 
commercially  from  skim  milk  by  precipi- 
tation. Casein  is  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  coated  pap>er,  adhesives, 
emulsions,  plastics,  paints,  and  fibers.  It 
is  also  used  for  making  sodium  caseinate 


and  other  edible  casein  derivatives,  which 
are  used  in  turn  in  sausages,  bakery 
products,  pharmaceuticals,  and  baby 
foods.  These  casein  derivatives  are  clas- 
sified for  tariff  purposes  under  the  pro- 
vision in  paragraph  19  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  for  mixtures  of  which  casein  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
and  would  remain  so  classified. 

The  apparent  domestic  consumption  of 
casein  and  casein  derivatives  increased 
during  the  last  decade  from  65  million 
pounds  in  1951  to  103.3  million  pounds  in 
1961.  However,  whereas  about  one-third 
of  the  casein  and  casein  derivatives  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  1951  had 
been  produced  domestically,  less  than  5 
percent  was  so  produced  in  1961.  The 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  advised  that 
the  decline  in  domestic  production  of 
casein  was  a  direct  result  of  the  milk 
price-support  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  which  the 
price  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  is  sup- 
ported. The  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  pending  bill  stated : 

Although  the  price-support  program  has 
operated  to  increase  sharply  the  total  pro- 
duction of  whole  milk,  at  the  same  time  it 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  relative  profitability 
of  converting  skim  milk  to  casein. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained 
under  the  temp>orary  suspension  of  duties 
on  casein,  which  has  been  in  effect  con- 
tinuously since  September  3,  1957,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  con- 
vinced that  the  transfer  of  casein  to  the 
free  list  is  warranted. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation, 
which  was  reported  to  the  House  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  were  received  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Agriculture.  Treasury, 
and  Labor,  as  well  as  an  informative  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whereas  the  consumption  of 
casein  and  casein  derivatives  has  stead- 
ily Increased  in  the  past  10  years,  do- 
mestic production  has  sharply  decreased. 
Presently,  we  rely  almost  entirely  on 
imports  of  these  products.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  the  more  profitable  domestic 
production  on  nonfat  dry  milk  under  the 
agricultural  milk-price  support  program. 
Casein  and  lactarene  are  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
coated  papers,  plastics,  and  paints.  In 
order  to  continue  to  meet  the  industrial 
demands  for  these  milk  products  it  is 
essential  that  we  continue  their  duty- 
free treatment.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion has  been  continually  renewed  since 
1957.  and  it  has  now  become  evident  that 
permanent  transfer  to  the  free  list  is 
warranted.  It  is  doubtful  that  domestic 
industry  will  make  any  attempt  to  regain 
the  market  which  they  have  volimtarily 
abandoned.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  would  transfer  casein 


or  lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  It  would  leave  mixtures  of 
which  casein  or  lactarene  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  not  specially 
provided  for  on  the  list  of  dutiable  items 
in  the  Tariff  Act.  This  means  that 
sodium  caseinate.  sodium  phosphoca- 
seinate, and  other  caseinates  will  still 
carry  a  duty  as  provided  In  the  present 
law.  Only  casein  or  lactarene  will  be 
freed  of  duty. 

Casein  or  lactarene — terms  used  syn- 
onomously — is  the  dried  protein  de- 
rived from  skim  milk  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glue,  paints,  paper  coating, 
gypsum  board  manufacture,  and  so 
forth.  Today  casein  is  no  longer  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  quantity 
for  industrial  use.  The  support  price  of 
dairy  products  makes  it  uneconomic  As 
a  result,  all  commercial  or  industrial 
casein  is  imported  from  such  countries 
as  Prance,  Argentina.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  West  Germany  and 
others. 

The  first  tariff  was  imposed  in  1922 
and  has  varied  in  amounts  at  intervals 
since  that  time  from  the  original  tariff 
of  51 '2  cents  per  pound  to  2%  cents  per 
pound.  In  1957  it  was  suspended  com- 
pletely and  has  been  suspended  by  tem- 
porary suspension  bills  since  that  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  making  the 
suspensions  temporary  was  to  enable 
domestic  soy  protein  producers  to  de- 
velop a  substitute  product.  To  date  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  casein  has  not 
been  developed  and  the  interested  groups 
Including  soy  processors  who  manufac- 
ture isolated  protein  are  now  combining 
their  research  and  technical  know-how 
to  produce  a  suitable  product  and  ex- 
pand the  market  for  products  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  soy  processors 
who  are  producers  of  isolated  soy  protein 
and  the  Soy  Bean  Council  of  America 
support  this  bill. 

Prohibitively  high  milk  processes  have 
precluded  nearly  all  production  of  casein 
in  this  country  for  many  years.  There 
has  been  no  opposition  to  this  bill  from 
the  domestic  dairy  industry  for  this  rea- 
son. The  soy  bean  industry  has  studied 
the  entire  problem  for  several  years 
and  is  actively  supporting  this  bill.  All 
interested  governmental  departments 
have  examined  the  bill. 

There  are  no  objections  to  it.  All 
casein — or  lactarene — consumers,  repre- 
senting such  major  industries  as  paper, 
gypsum  products,  paint  and  adhesives 
support  the  bill. 

In  summary,  there  has  been  no  duty 
on  inedible  casein  since  1957.  This  has 
been  of  no  apparent  hindrance  to  the 
manufacture  of  isolated  soy  protein. 
The  periodic  suspension  of  duty  under 
the  present  Tariff  Act  appears  to  be  of 
only  an  expensive  nuisance  value  to  both 
the  consumers  of  casein  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  isolated  soy  protein,  as  well 
as  the  Congress  and  the  Grovernment 
agencies  involved. 


TAX    EXCEPTION    FOR    CONSUMER 
FINANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  biU    (HJl.  8S24)    to 
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modify  the  application  of  the  personal 
holding  company  tax  in  the  case  of  con- 
sumer finance  companies. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
542(C)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exceptions  to  the  term 
"personal  holding  company")  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read    as  follows: 

"(7)  a  lending  company,  not  otherwise 
excepted  by  this  subsection,  authorized  to 
engage  In  the  consumer  finance  business  un- 
der one  or  more  State  statutes  providing  for 
the  direct  regulation  of  such  business,  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  gross  Income  of  which 
ia  lawful  personal  holding  company  income 
as  defined  in  section  543,  If  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  gross  Income  Is  lawful  Interest,  dis- 
count, or  other  authorized  charges  received 
from  Individuals  each  of  whose  indebtedness 
to  such  company  did  not  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year  exceed  in  principal  amount 
the  limit  prescribed  for  loans  by  such  law,  If 
any  (or,  If  there  Is  no  such  limit,  $1,500) ,  and 
IX  the  deductions  allowed  to  such  company 
under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses),  other  than  for  compensation 
for  personal  services  rendered  by  share- 
holders (Including  members  of  the  share- 
holder's family  as  described  In  section  544(a) 
(2)  )  constitute  15  j>ercent  or  more  of  its 
gross  income,  and  the  loans  to  a  person,  who 
U  a  shareholder  In  such  company  during 
tiie  taxable  year  by  or  for  whom  10  percent  or 
more  In  value  of  Its  outstanding  stock  Is 
owned  directly  or  Indirectly  (Including,  In 
the  caf.e  of  an  Individual,  stock  owned  by  the 
members  of  his  family  as  defined  In  section 
644(a)  (2)  ),  outstanding  at  any  time  during 
such  year  do  not  exceed  95,000  in  principal 
amount;  '. 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  section  542(c)  (7)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ex- 
ceptions to  the  term  'personal  holding  com- 
pany" )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(7)  a  lending  company,  not  otherwise 
excepted  by  this  subsection,  authorized  to 
engage  in  and  actively  and  regularly  engaged 
in  the  small  loan  business  (consumer  finance 
biislness)  under  one  or  more  State  statutes 
providing  for  the  direct  regulations  of  such 
business.  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
Income  of  which  consists  of  either  or  both 
of  the  following — 

"'(A)  lawful  Interest,  discount,  or  other 
authorized  charges  received  from  loans  made 
to  Individuals  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  applicable  State  law,  and 

"  '(B)  lawful  income  received  from  domes- 
tic subsidiary  corporations  (of  which  stock 
poisessing  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  and  of  which  at 
least  80  percent  of  each  class  of  the  non- 
voting stock  Is  owned  directly  by  such  lend- 
ing company) ,  which  are  themselves  excepted 
under  this  paragraph  or  paragraph  (6).  (8), 
or  (9)  of  this  subsection, 

if  at  least  60  percent  of  the  gross  income  is 
lawful  Interest,  discount,  or  other  :.uthorized 
charges  received  from  loans  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  small  loan 
(consumer  finance)  laws  to  Individuals  each 
of  whose  Indebtedness  to  such  company  did 
not   at   any    time   during   the    taxable   year 


exceed  in  principal  amount  the  limit  pre- 
scribed for  small  loans  by  such  law  (or,  if 
there  is  no  such  liniit,  $1,500).  and  if  the 
deductions  allowed  to  such  company  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses),  other  than  for  compensation  for 
personal  services  rendered  by  shareholders 
(including  members  of  the  shareholder's 
family  as  described  in  section  544(a)(2)), 
constitute  15  percent  or  more  of  its  ejoss 
Income,  and  the  loans  to  a  person,  who  is  a 
shareholder  In  such  company  during  the 
taxable  year  by  or  for  whom  10  percent  or 
more  in  ^alue  of  its  outstanding  stork  Is 
owned  directly  or  indirectly  (Including.  In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  stock  owned  by  the 
members  of  his  family  as  defined  In  sect:-jn 
544(a)  (2)  ,  outstanding  at  any  time  during 
such  year  do  not  exceed  $5,000  in  principal 
amount;'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber31,  1961." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  biJI  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  8824  whicli,  with  amendments,  was 
reported  ananimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  deals  witli  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  excepts  certain  small  loan  com- 
panies from  the  operation  of  the  per- 
sonal holding  company  provisions  of  the 
code.  As  amended  by  your  commiltee. 
the  Trea.sury  Department  has  indicated 
that  it  hiis  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1950  our  tax  laws 
have  provided  that  certain  companies 
engaged  in  the  small  loan  business  are  to 
be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
personal  adding  company  provisions  of 
the  Interaal  Revenue  Code  and.  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  the  maximum  85  per- 
cent personal  holding  company  tax  on 
their  imdistributed  income.  The  reason 
for  this  provision  was  the  fact  that  these 
companies  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
lending  business  and  are  not  so-called 
incorporate  pocketbooks  which  are  mere- 
ly the  recipients  of  passive  investment 
income  such  as  dividends  and  interest. 
However,  certain  limitations  were  im- 
posed on  the  application  of  the  exception 
which  were  designed  to  insure  that 
abuses  could  not  develop  in  its  operation. 
In  general,  these  limitations  coincided 
with  the  limitations  that  were  imposed 
on  the  operation  of  these  companies 
under  the  then  applicable  laws  of  the 
various  States. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
States  have  updated  their  laws  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  these  small  loan 
companie.5  to  liberalize  these  limitations 
and  make  them  more  realistic.  How- 
ever, our  tax  laws  have  not  similarly  been 
mo(dified  to  take  account  of  the  State  law 
changes  and,  therefore,  are  presently 
anachronistic  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Sp(?aker,  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ing  after  December  31,  1961,  the  bill  H  R. 
8824  would  amend  the  provisions  which 
except  those  small  loan  companies  from 
the  personal  holding  company  tax  to  re- 
flect the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  State  law  limitations  governing 
their  operation.  In  addition  to  the 
other  clarifying  changes,  the  bill  would 


also  realistically  liberalize  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  dividends  that 
these  small  loan  companies  may  receive 
from  controlled  subsidiaries  which  them- 
selves are  also  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  personal  hoMing  company 
tax. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  modifies  the  exception 
of  certain  small  loan  companies  from 
the  personal  holding  company  tax  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  conform 
with  laws  enacted  in  many  States  over 
recent  years  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
sumer finance  business.  The  personal 
holding  company  tax  is  levied  to  prevent 
the  avoidance  of  individual  income  tax 
rates  tlirough  the  incorporation  of  pas- 
sive income  such  as  dividends,  interest, 
and  rents.  Inasmuch  as  certain  types 
of  companies,  small  loan  companies  in- 
cluded, actively  derive  their  income 
from  such  sources,  it  has  been  usual  to 
except  them  from  this  tax  on  passive 
income.  H  R.  8824  merely  alters  the  re- 
quirements which  enable  the  small  loan 
or  consumer  finance  companies  to  qualify 
for  an  exception.  The  changes  suggested 
by  Treasury  are  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
and  it  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
committee.  I  therefore  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT— COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Spence],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency have  until  midnight  Saturday  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  12121,  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLES  IN  THE  UNION  AND  CON- 
FEDERATE FORCES  IN  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN    THE    STATES:     1861-65 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
various  Civil  War  centennial  event.s — 
which  have  been  receiving  tremendous 
support  from  scholars,  students,  and 
avid  followers  of  American  history — are 
commendable  for  many  reasons. 

One  of  the  most  significant  reasons  is 
the  energetic  manner  in  which  Ameri- 
cans are  reviewing  the  Civil  War  period 
without  any  recriminations  or  contro- 
versy. Certainly,  history  does  not  dis- 
close any  great  nation  which  has  closed 
ranks  so  quickly,  effectively,  and  per- 
manently after  an  intense  internal  con- 
flict as  did  the  United  States  after  oiur 
Civil  War. 


Many  groups  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  specific  research  and  study  of 
tiif  actual  conflict  and  related  events  of 
that  period.  One  of  the  groups  is  the 
American  Polish  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee,  which  has  devoted  itself  to 
compiling  the  history  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Polish  origin  who  participated 
in  the  Civil  War. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon, 
I  insert  into  the  Record  a  report  by  the 
Reverend  Ladislas  J.  Siekaniec,  O.F.M., 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  American  Polish 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee,  as 
published  in  the  January  1962  issue  of 
the  American  Council  of  Polish  Cultural 
Clubs  bulletin: 

Poi  F.s  IN  THE  Union  and  CoNrEDERAxi:  Forces 
IN   THE   War   Between   the   States:    1861- 
65 
I  By  Rev  Ladislas  J.  Siekaniec,  O.F.M  ) 

Most  of  the  Information  on  Poles  In  the 
Civil  War  must  stUl  be  based  on  the  research 
of  Mleczyslaw  Halmun.  the  late  curator  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Ciitholic  Union  Museum 
and  .Archives  in  Chicago,  and  contained  In  his 
Historja  Udzlalu  Polak<>w  w  AmerykanskleJ 
Wujnle  DomoweJ.  Besides  that  I  have  used 
Dr  Ella  Lonn's  two  books.  Foreigners  in  the 
Union  Army  and  Navy"  and  "Foreigners  in 
the  Confederacy."  In  the  sections  on  Poles 
she  too  leans  heavily  on  Haiman  Mr.  Kowal- 
czyk  also  has  items.  Finally,  a  few  items 
have  turned  up  In  the  course  of  research 
for  my  work  on  Polish  educators  of  the 
United  States  These  findings  allow  a  correc- 
tion here  and  there  and  occasional  additions 
to  the  works  Just  mentioned. 

general  statistics  on  poles  in  the  civil  war 

Halman  estimated  that  about  5. OCX)  Poles 
fought  in  the  ClvU  War — of  these,  about 
4,000  for  the  North  and  about  1.000  for  the 
South  He  also  figured  that  about  500  Poles 
died  for  the  Union  and  100  for  the  Confed- 
eracy He  was  able  to  collect  269  names  of 
officers  and  men  who  died  In  the  war  on 
the  Union  side.  Southern  records  were  still 
too  meager  I  presume  that  the  centennial 
commemoration  will  p'-oduce  more  and  better 
records  for  the  South 

Statistics  on  officers 
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4 

1 
1 

1 
n 

Totrtl 

168 

IX 

Halman  conjectures  that  there  were  about 
40  Polish  officers  in   tnc  Confederate  troops 

poi.i.';h  population  in  the  united  states  at 
the  time  of  the  civil  war 
Haiman  estimated  that  there  were  at  least 
3U000  Poles  In  the  United  States  in  1860. 
Fr  W  Kru.szka  estlniated  44.900  for  1861 
and  now  Mr  Eugene  Kusielewlcz  wrote  In 
the  Polish  American  World  that  Poles,  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  numbered  80.000 
Jwcordlng  to  conservative  estimates.  The 
main  participants  In  the  military  ranks  were 
txiles  from  the  November  uprising  against 
Russia  of  1830-31.  who  came  here  In  1834 
and  from  the  failures  of  the  "spring  of  na- 
tions" of  1846  48.  Some  may  have  been  de- 
scendants of  the  refugee-soldiers  from  the 
N.ipoleonlc  wars  in  Europe  as  well  aa  Haiti. 


The  census  of  1860  gives  these  cities  as 
having  the  most  Poles,  in  order:  New  York 
(1,668),  ClnclnnaU  (199),  St.  LouU  (184), 
New  Orleans  (119),  Chicago  (109). 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  New  Orleans  sur- 
prises you.  It  is  true  that  we  lack  a  history 
of  Poles  in  the  South.  For  example,  I  sug- 
gest that  someone  take  up  as  a  master's  or 
a  doctoral  thesis  a  study  of  Polish  plantation 
owners  in  the  South,  who  came  there  after 
1831  and  1848  You  hear  names  like  these: 
Ch(xlakowskl,  Czarnecki,  Jurglelewlcz,  Klac- 
zanoswski,  Kaczorowskl,  Kowalskl,  Szczpan- 
ski.  Szymanski  (later  colonel  in  Confederate 
States  Army),  and  probably  Oladowskl,  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  Around  1900  Joseph 
Sokolowskl  had  a  sugar  plantation  near  New 
Orleans 

INDIVIDUAL  FEATS 

NaturaUy.  those  Poles  who  received  the 
highest  decoration,  the  Medal  of  Honor,  de- 
serve first  mention.  Haiman  gives  two:  Jo- 
seph E  Sowa,  harness  maker  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Regiment  of  New  Jersey,  and  G. 
Szlachta.  a  private  In  the  73d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, of  New  York — both  so  decorated  for 
the  capture  of  Confederate  fiags  In  battle  in 
Virginia.  Another  one  has  turned  up  since 
Haiman  WTOte:  Etevid  Ortanskl,  Company  B, 
58th  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment,  decorated  for 
special  service  under  General  Mitches 

OUTSTANDING    SOLDIERS 

Brig  Gen  Joseph  Karge.  one  of  the  48ers, 
repeatedly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
promptness,  energy  and  dashing  bravery.  He 
was  constantly  In  command  of  larger  bodies 
of  troops  than  his  rank  would  have  demand- 
ed. His  appointment  as  brigadier  general 
expired  early  in  1863.  so  he  had  to  revert 
to  the  rank  of  colonel;  ultimately  he  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  brevet,  be- 
ing nominated  by  Lincoln  In  March  1865. 

Wladlmir  Krzyzanowski  also  had  to  fiee 
Poland  in  the  same  "spring  of  nations"  in 
1646.  Joining  as  an  ordinary  soldier,  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  made  an  officer. 
For  his  influence  in  raising  the  unit  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  volunteers  who  were 
called  ■  Krzyzanowski 's  company."  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  asked  him  to  form  a  foreign 
regiment  of  Infantry  in  New  York.  This  he 
achieved  in  October  1861.  His  unit  became 
the  58th  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment  of 
New  York  and  contained  many  nationalities, 
but  retained  the  name  of  the  Polish  Legion. 
When  General  Schurz  was  made  local  divi- 
sion commander.  Krzyzanowski  lost  his  regi- 
ment because  he  was  put  in  command  of  one 
of  the  general's  brigades.  In  the  Battle  of 
Bull  Run.  September  1862,  Krzyzanowski  was 
wounded  He  fought  so  expertly  that  his 
superiors  recommended  promotion  and  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  sent  his  nomination  for  briga- 
dier general  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
refused  He  performed  heroic  deeds  at  Get- 
tysburg. Toward  the  end  of  war.  in  October 
1864,  he  became  military  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama and  in  April  1865  also  of  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, and  Virginia.  He  was  voted  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  after  the  Civil  War.  retro- 
active to  1865  It  is  Interesting  to  note  here 
that  he  was  a  first  cousin  of  Fryderyk  Chopin. 

Just  as  the  Union  Poles  distinguished 
themselves  more  on  the  battlefield,  so  the 
Southern  Poles  were  more  prominent  in  staff 
duty:  at  least,  they  ended  up  there.  Lt 
Col.  Hlpolltus  Oladowskl  became  Chief  of 
Ordnance  to  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  very  efficiently.  Col.  Ignatius 
Szymanski  (exUe  of  the  November  uprU- 
Ing)  commanded  the  Chalmette  Regiment 
of  Louisiana  and  then  became  liaison  of- 
ficer for  exchange  of  prisoners  and  mall  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Valerian  Sula- 
kowskl,  a  48er  from  Hungary,  became  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Trans-Mlssisslppl  Depart- 
ment, under  MaJ  Gen.  John  B.  Magruder. 
Lastly,  there  was  Arthur  Grabowski,  who 
rose  from  private  to  colonel  and  ended  the 
war  as  Chief  of  Supplies  under  Gen    Robert 


E.  Lee  After  the  war  he  was,  for  a  few 
years,  president  of  Defiance  College,  Defiance, 
Ohio 

rrEMS  or  inttbist 
My   research  in   this  period   of   American 
history  has  uncovered  the  following  Interest- 
ing bits  of  Information: 

1.  General  Tcx;hman  commanded  a  Polish 
brigade  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

2.  Eight  Polish  officers  of  the  North  com- 
manded Negro  units  of  the  Union  Army: 
one  colonel,  one  major,  three  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  and  one  physician. 

3.  Two  sisters  of  the  Order  of  Daughters 
of  Charity  in  Baltimore  appear  to  have  had 
battlefield  experience.  Half  Irish  and  half 
Polish,  they  were  distant  relatives  of 
Koscluszko. 

4.  Two  sisters,  half  Polish  and  half  Ger- 
man, prepared  bandages  for  the  South;  they 
were  the  daughters  of  a  relative  of  Kosclusz- 
ko's  fiance. 

5.  Joseph  Smolinskl.  Jr ,  who  became  a 
second  lieutenant  at  18.  was  the  youngest 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Union  Army.  His  father 
had  probably  been  the  commander  of  this 
unit  originally. 

6  Capt.  Alexander  Blelawskl  had  a  land 
engineering  office  In  Springfield,  111.,  where 
he  frequently  talked  with  Lincoln  and  where 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  often  deUvered  wcxxl. 
When  Lincoln  personally  signed  his  commis- 
sion, he  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Mc- 
Lernand  Blelawskl  fought  his  first — and 
last — battle  at  Belmont  where  Oenwal  Grant 
led  an  attack  on  the  Confederate  Army. 
Blelawskl  was  killed  when  his  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him  He  left  a  widow  and  seven 
children. 

OHIO  POLES   IN   THE  UNION   ARICT 

A  total  of  144  Ohio  Poles  fought  In  the 
Union  Army  Among  the  officers  were  one 
major,  three  captains  and  two  lieutenants. 
Of  the  26  men  who  gave  their  lives.  1  was 
a  lieutenant  while  the  remainder  were  non- 
commissioned officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Under  MaJ.  Maurice  Wesolowskl  the  Poles 
organized  their  own  company,  apparently 
Company  I,  in  the  28th  Ohio  Infantry  Regi- 
ment at  Cincinnati.  There  were  also  some 
Poles  In  the  9th  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment, 
where  the  captain  was  James  Gluchowski 
Other  officers  from  Ohio  were:  Capt.  Anthony 
Grodzickl.  Infantry;  Capt.  John  Wisnlewskl, 
Infantry  and  Artillery;  Lt.  Henry  Blodowskl. 
Infantry  and  Engineering  Corps;  Lt  Thomas 
F  Morskl  iMorskeyi.  of  Cleveland.  Infantry; 
and  Lt    Henry  Klawish   (Klawlszi.  Infantry 

OHIO    ITEM    or    INTEREST 

When  General  Buell  organized  the  Union 
Army  of  Ohio,  the  Pole,  Brig  Gen.  Albln  F 
Schoepf,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division.  In  August 
1862.  he  became  commander  of  the  1st  Divi- 
sion In  place  of  General  Thomas.  Because 
of  battle  wounds  which  impaired  his  hearing 
and  because  of  his  dislike  for  military  poli- 
tics, Schoepf  resigned  from  the  Union  Army 
However,  he  was  later  made  commander  of 
the  military  prison  of  Fort  Delaware,  Pa. 

Schoepf  was  born  at  Podgorze.  near  War- 
saw, of  a  Polish  mother  and  an  Austrian 
official  (Whether  he  was  Polish  Is  not  clean. 
He  too  had  fought  in  the  Spring  of  Nations 
as   a  major   with  General   Bern  in  Hungary 

CONCLUSION 

Capt  Louis  Zychlinskl  In  his  memoirs. 
"Przygody  Wlelkopolamlna  w  Azjl  I  Ameryce.' 
gives  us  a  fitting  conclusion  In  describing  his 
sentiments  as  he  went  into  battle  during  the 
Civil  War  As  Poles  and  Catholics,  we  can 
appreciate  his  feelings:  "It  happened  to  me 
(not  oncei  off  and  on  that,  going  under  Art 
during  a  battle.  I  took  my  cap  off  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  humbly,  beseeching  God 
and  the  Most  Holy  Queen  for  protection  anc 
for  the  reception  of  my  soul  at  the  court  oJ 
the  Most  Just;  but  to  no  one  did  this  appeal 
ridiculous;  in  fact,  they  looked  at  me  with 
respect  and  admired  that  faith  and  fldelltj 
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of  the  Poles  to  their  centuries-old  religion. 
I  wore  on  my  chest  a  medallion  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa  and  a  scapular.  Often  In 
taking  a  bath  publicly  or  washing  before  the 
soldiers,  I  took  from  my  neck  that  badge 
and  Polish  shield  in  danger,  and  kissing  It 
In  removal  and  putting  It  back  on,  I  did  not 
Incur  even  a  smile  or  voice  of  an  unbeliever 
from  the  Americans;  moreover  they  asked 
why  I  did  that,  and  when  I  narrated  to  them 
the  entire  history  of  the  secular  and  picture 
of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  and  why  we 
Pjles  are  so  brave  in  battle,  they  saw  In 
us  a  faith  which  alone  can  make  a  lion  out  of 
a  little  rabbit  and  which  overcomes  moun- 
tains, and  makes  burdened  nations  free  and 
not  despicable  slaves."  In  this  Zychllnski  can 
be  a  model  for  xis  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent not  merely  in  battle  but  in  our  dally 
life  and  work  as  citizens  of  our  community. 


FATHER'S  DAY,  1962 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  may  ex- 
tend hi:  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day is  the  big  day  for  the  fathers  of 
America,  for  it  is  Father's  Day,  1962. 
Last  year  about  this  time,  I  explained 
that  I  felt  that  I  had  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  Father's  Day  not  only  because 
I  have  5  children,  and  now  10  grand- 
children of  my  own,  but  also  because 
Father's  Day  was  founded  52  years  ago 
by  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Ministerial  As- 
sociation. 

In  June  of  1910,  one  of  my  most  loved 
and  admired  constituents,  Mrs.  John 
Bruce  Dodd,  suggested  to  the  ministerial 
association  that  the  third  Sunday  of 
June  of  each  year  be  set  apart  as  a  spe- 
cial day  honoring  the  fathers  of  America. 
Prom  this  suggestion,  the  third  Sunday 
of  June  has  gained  nationwide  observ- 
ance as  a  means  of  paying  tribute  to  all 
fathers.  However,  Father's  Day  has 
never  been  given  the  recognition  of  Con- 
gress which  was  granted  to  Mother's  Day 
48  years  ago.  I  have  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  bestow  upon  Father's 
Day  this  oflBcial  recognition  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  many  of  you  will  want 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 
This  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 451,  would  not  declare  a  new  holi- 
day, nor  would  it  extend  any  holiday 
privileges  to  Grovemment  or  other  em- 
ployees. It  woiild  simply  give  legislative 
status  to  the  observance  of  Father's  Day 
by  designating  the  third  Sunday  of  June, 
each  year,  as  Father's  Day.  The  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  proclaim  this  day  as 
Father's  Day,  and  the  day  is  to  be  ob- 
served by  public  display  of  flags  and 
other  appropriate  ceremonies. 

My  resolution  is  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which,  I  realize,  has  an  extremely 
crowded  schedule.  I  am  also  aware  that 
a  large  number  of  proposals  providing 
for  the  designation  of  various  "days" 
are  pending  before  this  committee,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  £ict  upon  each  one  of  these.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  other  days  have  uni- 
versal recognition  as  does  Father's  Day, 


nor  have  they  been  observed  for  52  years 
without  official  recognition.  Because  of 
this,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution.  In  these 
days  of  orbital  flights  and  other  com- 
plex scientific  activities,  it  will  be  re- 
freshing to  take  time  to  grant  simple 
official  rec;ognition  to  our  American 
fathers,  individually  and  collectively, 
who  are  tlie  paternal  guardians  of  our 
Nation's  future. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  14 
edition  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star,  concerning  Mrs.  John  Bruce 
Dodd  and  her  efTort.s  to  obtain  official 
recognition  for  Father's  Day. 

Founder     Speaks     Wfth     Prtoe — Dad's     Dav 
Comes    of    Age 

Spokane,  Wash..  June  14.— A  two-horse 
carriage  bumped  along  a  dirt  street  in  Spo- 
kane 52  years  ago  this  Sunday. 

Two  ladles  were  riding  in  the  carriage  and 
on  its  floor  was  a  bundle — containing  glft.s 
for  Bhut-ln  fathers  on  the  Nation's  first 
Father's  Day. 

'■Father's  Day  has  seen  progress  move  from 
horse-and-buggy  times  to  spacecrafts  orbit- 
ing around  cur  earth."  says  Mrs.  John  Bruce 
Dodd,  found(!r  of  Father's  Day.  "I  experience 
Indescribable  pride  when  I  think  of  the  cour- 
age of  our  young  astronaut  fathers  who  are 
daring  the  e.ements  in  quest  of  peace.  May 
our  Supreme  Father  companion  them  al- 
ways." 

Mrs.  Dodd,  daughter  of  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, was  one  of  the  ladles  in  the  carriage 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  A  friend. 
Mrs.  Eva  Cummings  Estes,  was  the  other. 

"My  father,  William  Jackson  Smart,  reared 
six  of  us  children  on  an  eastern  Washing- 
ton wheat  farm  after  our  mother's  passing." 
Mrs.  Dodd  recalls.  "He  was  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian.   But  he  was  very  gentle,  too." 

The  idea  to  honor  her  father,  and  all 
fathers,  grew  In  Mrs.  Dodd's  mind  after  she 
heard  a  sermon  on  the  trials — and  Joys- — of 
fatherhood.  She  encouraged  Spokane  clergy- 
men to  make  fathers  the  theme  of  their 
sermons  on  the  third  Sunday  in  June.  City 
and  State  officials  were  asked  to  proclaim 
the  day  Father's  Day.  All  agreed  and  on 
June  17,  1910,  dad  got  official  recognition 
In  Washington  State. 

It  wasn't  imtil  1916  that  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  recommended  that  Father's  Day 
be  made  a  national  observance. 

In  1931  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dedicated  nearby  5.582-foot  Mount 
Spokane  to  Father's  Day.     (It's  bald  on  top.) 

"I  have  tteen  getting  letters  and  wires 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  this  week  as 
Sunday's  observance  of  Father's  Day  draw.s 
near,"  Mrs.  Dodd  said.  "I  try  to  answer  them 
but  I  have  no  secretary  and  days  aren't  long 
enough  to  write  all  the  replies." 

Mrs.  Dodd.  gray-haired  but  in  good  health 
and  busy,  said  she  has  turned  down  a  hun- 
dred offers  to  endorse  liquor,  soap — even 
steaks. 

"I  would  never  endorse  anything,"  she 
said,  "but  steak  would  be  nice  for  father 
on  his  day,  wouldn't  it?" 


THE  GREAT  HERITAGE  OF  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITOL  HAS  LONG 
BEEN  ABUSED  AND  NEGLECTED— 
REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
MEMBEPIS  JOIN  IN  BIPARTISAN 
EFFORT  TO  PRESERVE  THIS  IR- 
REPLACEABLE  ASSET 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Kearns]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
heritage  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  has  long 
been  abused  and  neglected. 

Senator  Michael  J.  Mansfield  recently 
introduced  a  bipartisan  measure  in  the 
Senate,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  195,  for 
himself  and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Ev- 
erett M.  DiRKSEN,  to  preserve  this  ir- 
replaceable asset.     He  said  at  the  t  me: 

The  distinguished  First  Lady  has  set  an 
example  In  enhancing  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  the  White  House  which  is  worthy  of 
emulation.  The  Capitol  also  houses  a  col- 
lection of  art  and  antiquities  of  priceless 
historic  value.  There  are  rooms,  paintings, 
statues,  furniture,  £tnd  other  objects  in  thig 
building  which  bear  witness  to  the  dramatic 
story   of   the   Nation    from   Its  earliest   days. 

This  heritage  cf  the  Capitol  has  long  been 
abused  and  neglected.  The  collection  of  art 
and  antiquities  has  not  been  adequately 
safeguarded,  maintained,  and  exhibited.  This 
is  not  said  in  any  derogatory  sense  with 
re.spect  to  those  who  have  had  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  collection.  The 
real  problem  is  that  we  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  this  Irreplaceable  asset.  In  con- 
sequence, responsibilities  with  respect  to  it 
have  been  assigned  somewhat  haphazardly  or 
not  at  all. 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  recent- 
ly introduced  a  bill,  S  3180,  to — and  I 
will  read: 

( 1 )  provide  a  suitable  environment  for  the 
United  States  Capitol,  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity,  history,  and  importance 
of  the  seat  of  government; 

(2)  protect  the  physical  environs  of  these 
Federal  buildings  and  provide  for  the  long- 
range  Improvement  of  such  environs — after 
taking  full  note  of  the  best  European  prac- 
tices where  historic  buildings  of  all  periods 
are  designated  historic  monuments  and  fully 
protected  as  national  treasures  by  national 
governments,  as  well  as  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  September  22,  1961  (Public 
Law  87-286),  concerning  the  White  House 
and  providing  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  its  historic  and  artistic  contents — and  to 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  highways,  ex- 
pressways, housing,  and  other  local  govern- 
ment programs  which,  whatever  their  short- 
range  utility  may  appear  to  be,  would  detract 
from,  or  work  against,  or  be  harmful  to  the 
dignity,  beauty,  and  historic  character  and 
environs  of  these  great  buildings;  and 

(3)  protect  the  historic  houses  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  and  the 
Marine  Barracks;  the  historic  Alva  Belmont 
house;  the  historic  Friendship  House  at  619 
D  Street  Southeast;  the  historic  Philadelphia 
row  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  100  block 
of  Eleventh  Street  Southeast;  the  historic 
Naval  Hospital  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street  Southeast;  the  historic  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  at  620  G  Street  Southeast; 
the  historic  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Fourth  and  D  Streets  Southeast; 
the  historic  John  Watterson  house  at  224 
Second  Street  Southeast;  the  historic  Fred- 
erick May  house  at  324  Virginia  Avenue 
Southeast:  the  historic  and  culturally  signif- 
icant John  Philip  Sousa  birthplace  on  G 
Street  Southeast;  historic  Lincoln  Park  on 
Capitol  Hill;  and  other  historic  buildings, 
houses,  parks,  churches,  and  sites  in  the  his- 
toric Capitol  Hill  area  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 


I  have  myself  introduced  measures 
.'^^imilar  to  those  offered  by  Senators 
Mansfield,  Dirksen,  and  McCarthy  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  of  the  importance 
cf  their  splendid  proposals. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
REussl,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Morgan],  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  HolitieldI  have 
also  introduced  companion  measures  to 
the  bill  by  Senator  McCarthy  to  protect 
the  great  heritage  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol and  protect  the  physical  environs  of 
the  Federal  building  complex  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Some  weeks  ago  Constantinc  Brown, 
writing  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star,  pointed  out: 

In  Rome,  any  buUdlng  built  before  the 
19th  century  becomes  a  historic  monument 
and  as  such  automatically  falls  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  of  Arts. 
Neither  ancient  houses  nor  ancient  trees  are 
exjjendable  for  the  sake  of  expanding  high- 
ways or  erecting  lucrative  apartments  and 
office  buildings. 

Mr.  Brown  also  pointed  out: 

While  American  pc^lltlclans,  contractors, 
and  community  planners  are  busy  bulldozing 
our  old  architecture  and  replacing  it  with 
"cracker  boxes  and  chicken  coops."  the  gov- 
ernments In  Europe  are  doing  the  opposite 
and  have  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Brown  contrasted  this  with  the 
situation  in  Washington,  saying: 

The  once-beautiful  Southeast  section  of 
Washington  •  •  •.  Thousands  of  colored 
families  lived  there  peacefully,  many  of  them 
having  well  established  small  businesses  In 
the  area.  But  the  buildings  fell  beneath 
bulldozers  without  consideration  for  where 
tae  families  were  to  go  and  how  they  were 
to  earn  a  living  After  some  5  years,  only 
a  few  blocks  have  been  rebuilt  with  houses 
and  apartments  of  no  architectural  distinc- 
tion. 

The  publisher  of  the  Titusville,  Pa.. 
Herald,  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  re- 
cently supported  me  editorially  in  my 
introduction  of  the  historic  preservation 
lefri.slation  which  I  have  described. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  Mr. 
Stevenson's  editorial,  the  article  by  Con- 
stantinc Brown,  and  the  text  of  my  com- 
panion resolution,  as  amended,  to  the 
resolution  offered  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Dirksen. 

Section  8  of  my  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  733,  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  be  represented 
in  Statuary  Hall  on  an  equal  basis  with 
tiie  sevei-al  States. 

I  hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  our  Nation's  history 
will  join  with  me  in  offering  similar 
legislation  in  the  House,  and  that  Sena- 
tors Mansfield,  Dirksen,  and  McCarthy 
will  incorporate  their  splendid  legislation 
into  one  measure  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

(From  the  Titusville  (Pa  )   Herald,  June  13. 
1962] 
Mr  Kearns'  Good  Deed 
We  congratulate  Congressman  Kearns  for 
his  Joint  sponsorship,  with  Senator  Dirksen. 
Republican,  and  Senator  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, of  a  proposed  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  preserve  and  protect  the  historical  and 
musetmi  aspects  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 
It  would  set  up  a  commission  which  would 
hire  a  curator  of  art  and  antiquities  of  the 


Capitol,    The   curator's  duty   would   be   to 
safeguard,    malnUln,   and   brliig   to  greater 
awareness  the  magnificent   treasure   of  art 
sculpture,  antiquity  and  architecture  which 
is  contained  in  the  Capitol. 

Our  Congressman  said : 

"I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  quickly 
pass  this  bipartisan  measure.  Prompt  action 
In  adopting  this  proposal  would  do  much  to 
enhance  the  significance  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
to  the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  from  this  country  and  from  nations 
around  the  world." 

Jackie  Kennedy  made  the  Nation  aware 
that  pride  in  a  nation's  historical  treasures 
U  not  a  partisan  thing.  Even  Republicans 
enjoyed  her  television  tour  of  the  White 
House— everyone  did.  Senator  Manstield. 
speaking  for  himself  and  Senator  Dikksen. 
emphasized  this  fact  when  he  said,  on  intro- 
ducing the  measure: 

The  distinguished  First  Lady  has  set  an 
example  in  enhancing  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  the  White  House  which  is  worthy  of 
emulation.  The  Capitol  also  houses  a  collec- 
tion of  art  and  antiquities  of  priceless  his- 
toric value.  There  are  rooms,  paintings, 
statues,  furniture,  and  other  objects  In  this 
building  which  bear  witness  to  the  dramatic 
story  of   the  Nation  from  its  earliest  days. 

"ThU  heritage  of  the  Capitol  has  long  been 
abused  and  neglected.  The  collection  of  art 
and  antiquities  has  not  been  adequately  safe- 
guarded, maintained  and  exhibited.  This  is 
not  said  in  any  derogatory  sense  with  respect 
to  those  who  have  had  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  collection.  The  real 
problem  is  that  we  have  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  this  irreplaceable  asset.  In  conse- 
quence, responsibilities  with  respect  to  It 
have  been  assigned  somewhat  haphazardly  or 
not  at  all." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  24.  19«2] 
The  Cha.nging  Charactek  of  Cities — Rome's 

POLICT    of    PRESEHVINO    ANnQCTTIES    IN    Re- 
BtriLDING    PKEFERRED    TO    WASHINGTON  S 

( By  Constantinc  Bro'wn ) 

Rome — A  recent  item  in  the  press  quoted 
former  President  Harry  Truman  as  exclaim- 
ing that  Washington  has  turned  into  a  city 
"of  cracker  boxes  and  chicken  coops."  But 
Mr.  Trvunan,  like  everybody  else,  takes  the 
destruction  of  the  character  and  beauty  of 
oiu-  cities  and  towns  like  the  weather — 
everybody  talks  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  It. 

While  American  politicians,  contractors, 
and  community  planners  are  busy  bulldozing 
our  old  architecture  and  replacing  it  with 
"cracker  boxes  and  chicken  coops,"  the  gov- 
ernments In  Europe  are  doing  the  opposite 
and  have  been  for  many  years. 

In  Rome,  any  building  built  before  the 
19th  century  becomes  a  historic  monument 
and  as  such  automatically  falls  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  of  Arts. 
Neither  ancient  houses  nor  ancient  trees  are 
expendable  for  the  sake  of  expanding  high- 
ways or  erecting  lucrative  apartments  and 
office  buildings. 

Should  you  live  in  a  historic  monument 
and  desire  to  add  a  bathroom  or  repair  a 
window  or  fireplace,  you  must  go  to  the  Com- 
mission and  It  will  make  the  plans  to  carry 
out  yotir  desires,  select  experienced  work- 
men— and  eventually  get  the  work  done 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  pay  the  bill. 

Likewise,  trees  are  spared.  Not  long  ago 
a  small  plot  of  ground  which  contained  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  tree  was  used  as  the 
site  for  a  two-story  building  for  shops  and 
a  restaurant  off  the  fashionable  Via  'Veneto. 
Today  passersby  are  astonished  to  see  the 
tree  trunk  in  the  center  of  a  store  display 
window  and  above  Its  spreading  branches 
shade  the  restaurant's  outdoor  terrace. 

Greatest  hazard  for  building  la  Rome 
Vecchia    (Old    Rome),    much    of    which    Is 


buried  beneath  new  Rome.  Many  a  builder 
has  Invested  a  great  deal  of  money  In  exca- 
vating for  a  new  building  only  to  come  upon 
burled  homes,  relics  or  streets  2,00C  or  more 
years  old.  When  this  happens  all  work  must 
stop  and  the  city  takes  over  the  property 
which  it  will  eventually  excavate. 

Traffic  congestion  becomes  worse  each  year 
In  Rome,  but  no  Roman  would  even  contem- 
plate the  destruction  of  some  o(  Its  ancient 
walls,  which  are  In  the  way.  In  order  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  city  of  Paris  recently  annotmced  its  in- 
tention of  restoring  two  great  slum  areas  to 
their  former  grandeur  and  beauty.  They  are 
called  Les  Marrals  (the  marshes).  These 
buildings  once  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  in 
the  days  of  Henry  IV  and  Louis  Xni  are  now 
Inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  and  are  falling 
into  decay.  The  Paris  city  fathers  have  de- 
cided to  restore  them.  But  the  facades 
must  be  kept  intact  and  the  Interiors  are  to 
be  modernized,  but  in  keeping  with  their 
period. 

However,  this  work  is  not  to  begin  until 
places  are  found  for  their  present  tenants 
to  move  with  as  little  disruption  to  their  lives 
as  possible.  The  news  pictures  and  stories 
published  in  Paris  newspapers  reminded  this 
reporter  of  the  once  beautiful  southeast  sec- 
tion of  Washington,  much  of  which  has  be- 
come slums,  though  the  architecture  of  the 
Federal  houses  remains  beautiful.  Thou- 
sands of  colored  families  lived  there  peace- 
fully, many  of  them  having  well  established. 
small  businesses  In  the  area.  But  the  build- 
ings fell  beneath  bulldozers  without  con- 
sideration for  where  the  families  were  to  go 
and  how  they  were  to  earn  a  living.  After 
some  5  years,  only  a  few  blocks  have  been 
rebuilt  with  houses  and  apartments  of  no 
architectural  distinction. 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  modern-day  architects 
do  not  devote  more  time  to  studying  the  an- 
cients, not  only  for  their  art  but  for  strong 
construction.  Here  in  Rome  a  recent  rain- 
storm overflowed  the  Tiber  and  a  30-year-old 
bridge  crumbled.  All  trafBc  had  to  be  di- 
verted to  a  nearby  ancient  bridge  which  has 
stood  since  Caesar's  time. 

And,  speaking  of  architecture,  your  re- 
porter had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  dis- 
liked all  new  trends  In  buildings  until  he 
came  to  Rome.  In  the  outer  edges  of  the 
new  Rome  the  modem  apartment  houses  are 
neither  monotonous  nor  ugly.  And  since 
every  apartment  has  a  balcony  the  buildings 
have  many  flowerboxes  which  in  summer  pro- 
v\de  a  riot  of  color. 

The  only  place  one  sees  the  ugliness  of 
modern  squares  is  the  once  slum  area  which 
has  become  Olympic  Village.  Vast  Jerry- 
built  apartments  were  erected  quickly  to 
house  the  Olympic  athletes  during  the  1960 
games.  These  remain,  along  with  the 
stadium  and  Its  parking  lots. 

The  new  campaign  to  attract  European 
tourists  to  the  'United  States  is  getting  no 
help  from  American  builders — private  or  gov- 
ernmental. Tourists  want  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican character  as  It  was  when  our  early  his- 
tory was  being  made.  Once  visitors  have 
seen  our  skyscrapers  and  our  beautiful  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  they  have 
seen  all.  Our  cities  are  becoming  look- 
alikes. 

Tourist."!  who  travel  through  Europe  (Italy 
had  19  million  last  year)  find  so  much  to 
see  that  many  make  repeated  trips.  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  will  be  so  with  the  Euro- 
pean tourist  to  the  United  States.  For  half 
the  price  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  can 
see  the  ancient  cities  of  this  continent,  all 
of  which  have  had  special  care  in  preserving 
their  historic  architecture. 

H.J.  Res.  733 
Joint    resolution   creating   and    establishing 
the  Capitol  Commission 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
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In  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  created  and  established  a  Capitol 
Commission  consisting  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  and  ranlting  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  ex  ofHclo  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

( b  >  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony. That  part  of  the  Commission  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  remaining  in  office  as 
Senators  shall,  with  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  the  Commission  during  the 
adjourned  periods  and  recesses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  ^Jice  Chairman  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress.  The  Commission  also 
shall  select  a  Curator  of  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Capitol  who  shall  be  an  employee  of 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  at  a  gross  salary 
not  to  exceed  117,500.  The  Curator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission 
and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  directed 
by  it  without  additional  compensation.  The 
Commission  shall  also  be  empowered  to  draw 
from  the  Office  of  the  Architect  such  addi- 
tional professional  and  clerical  assistants 
as,   from   time   to   time,   it   deems   necessary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  admin- 
ister oaths,  to  employ  reporters,  request  the 
production  of  papers  and  records,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  it  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  adopt  such  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  its  hearings  and  meetings  as  may  be  re- 
quired consistent  with  the  rules  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  Office  of  the  Architect,  and  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Capitol  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  exhibits,  and  architectural  features 
within  the  Capitol,  and  In  all  offices  and  the 
committee  rooms  thereof,  and  in  its  Judg- 
ment to  accept  any  works  of  art,  historical 
objecta,  or  exhibits  which  may  hereafter  be 
given,  offered  or  devised  to  the  Congress,  its 
committees,  and  its  officers  for  placement 
and  exhibition  in  the  Capitol,  its  committee 
rooms  and  offices  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such 
works  of  art,  exhibits,  and  historical  objects 
in  the  Capitol,  and  for  their  acceptance  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  its  committees,  and 
officers. 

(C)  Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  when  formulated  or 
amended,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  Congress   and  the   public. 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration shall,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  have  the  super- 
vision, protection,  and  placement  of  all 
works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and  exhibits 
the  property  of  the  United  States  which  may 
be  lodged  in  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  respectively,  by  the  Commission: 
Provided,  That  all  such  works  of  art,  his- 
torical objects,  and  exhibits  shall  have  first 
been  accepted  in  the  name  of  Congress  by 
the  Capitol  Commission,  or  acknowledged 
as  United  States  property  by  inventory  of 
the  Commission:  Provided  further,  That  no 
work  of  art  or  exhibit  shall  be  displayed  or 
offered  for  sale  or  gain  In  any  of  the  rooms, 


spaces,  or  corridors  of  the  Senate  or  House 
Office  Building  or  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  3.  The  Capitol  Commission  hereafter 
shall  be  specifically  charged  with  the  over- 
sight and  maintenance  of  the  National 
Statuary  Hall  and  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capitol,  insofar  as  they  are  to  be  pre- 
served Eis  patriotic  shrines  in  the  Capitol  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

(bi  The  Commission,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  relocate  within  the  Capitol 
any  of  the  statues  already  received  and 
placed  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  and 
to  provide  lor  the  reception  and  location 
of  the  statues  which  hereafter  may  be 
received  from  the  States  pursuant  to  section 
187.  title  40,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone 
other  than  authorized  personnel  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  re- 
move, relocate,  or  change  any  work  of  art, 
historical  object,  exhibit,  or  architectural 
feature  in  tlie  Capitol  or  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings  which  is  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  whoever  defaces, 
injures,  removes,  or  in  any  other  way  dam- 
ages any  said  work  of  art,  historical  object, 
exhibit,  or  architectural  feature,  or  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Commission  for  their  care 
and  protection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  impr.soned  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  both,  and  prosecution  for  such  offense  is 
to  be  had  in  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  information  by 
the  United  States  attorney  or  any  of  his 
assistants:  Provided.  That  in  any  case  where 
the  commis.-sion  of  an  offen.se  against  said 
works  of  art,  historial  objects,  exhibits,  or 
architectural  features  are  damaged  in  an 
amount  excf?eding  $100,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  for  the  offense  may  not  be  more  than 
$5,000.  and  the  period  of  Imprisonment  for 
the  offense  may  not  be  more  than  five  years, 
and  the  prosecution  shall  be  had  iri  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  indictment,  or  if  the  de- 
fendant, after  he  has  been  advised  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge  and  his  rights,  waives 
in  open  court  prosecution  by  indictment,  by 
information  by  the  United  States  attorney 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(bt  Those  regulations  required  by  law 
(R.S.  1820)  to  be  Issued  by  the  Sergeants  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  and  such  duties  as  are  Imposed 
upon  the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  the  House  Administration 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the 
care,  preservation,  and  protection  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e  OfTice 
Buildings  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with 
such  rtiles  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  issue  pursuant  to  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
time,  but  at  periods  no  less  than  once  every 
ten  years,  publish  as  a  House  document  a  ll,st 
of  all  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and 
exhibits  and  architectural  features  currently 
within  the  Capitol,  and  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings,  togetlier  with  their 
description,  location,  and  with  such  notes 
as  may  be  pertinent  to  their  history 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission the  sum  of  $10,000  each  fiscal  year, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Senate  disbursing  of- 
ficer on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Pay- 
ment on  such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  conclusive  upon  all 
departments  and  officers  of  the  Government 
Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  made 
from  such  authorization  as  salary:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  a  report  of  all  expendi- 


tures of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  December  31,  each 
calendar  year,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  included  within  his  report  to  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  7  The  National  Capital  Planning 
CommisslDn  shall  forthwith  develop  a  plan 
for  the  historic  Capitol  Hill  area  and  vicinity 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  will  pro- 
tect the  United  States  Capitol  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  which  will  meet  the  Immediate 
and  long-range  needs  of  the  historic  Capitol 
HUl  area.  Said  plan  for  the  hl.'^toric  Capitol 
Hill  area  and  vicinity  shall  embrace  that 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  O  Street  (North- 
ea.st  and  Northwest:,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  tlie  Anacostia  River,  and  on  the  west 
by  a  line  running  down  Third  Street  (North- 
west and  Southeast  i  .  from  G  Street  to  Canal 
Street,  down  Canal  Street  to  First  Street 
Southwest,  and  down  First  Street  to  the  An- 
acostia River.  Said  plan  shall  be  designed 
to  prritect  the  above  area  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  programs  which  would  destroy  its 
historic  character  and  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric buildings,  houses,  parks,  churches,  and 
sites  within  its  bcjundaries  for  posterity. 

Sec  8  The  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
through  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  and  furnish  two  statues, 
one  of  which  shall  be  a  statue  of  Doctor 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  author  and  champion  of 
the  original  pure  food  and  drug  law.  the 
other  of  which  shall  be  a  statue  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  abolitionist,  orator,  and 
Journalist,  to  be  placed  in  the  Statuary  Hall 
collection  In  the  Capitol  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1814  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (and  of  H.  Con.  Res  47  as  agreed 
to  February  24,  1933 ) . 


TO     COMMUNISM— VIA     MAJORITY 
VOTE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re(  CRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  speech 
by  Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  CEC,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  entitled  "To  Communism — Via 
Majority  Vote."  I  think  this  excellent 
speech  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. bccau.se  it  so  clearly  points  to 
the  prosre.ss  made  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan  for  collectivizin.c  the  Unit.ed 
States  set  forth  in  William  Z.  Foster's 
"Towai-d  a  Soviet  America." 

Foster  wrote  this  book  in  the  eai-ly 
19:30"s  while  ho  was  chaiiman  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 

The  tcxl  of  the  speech  follows: 
To  Communism-  VI.^  Ma.70rity  Vote 

The  American  Petroleum  Industry,  with 
vital  Interests  dispensed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  must  be  concerned  about  current 
trends  in  forms  and  procedures  of  govern- 
ment everywhere  but,  most  particularly,  in 
our  own  country.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  invitation  to  speak  to  you  today. 
Because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  y  iU  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
vital  problem  of  our  times.  It  is  this:  "How 
can  you  and  I  best  fight  communism?" 

I  believe  that  communism  is  an  evil  thing, 
every  trace  of  which  should  be  rooted  out  of 
American   life.     Most   Americans   are   of   the 
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same  mind.  In  fact,  the  American  people 
are  now  aroused  a^ainet  communism  aa  they 
have  seldom  been  aroused  before.  They  fear 
the  danger  to  our  freedoma.  And  they  rant 
to  do  something  about  It. 

As  one  who  haa  spent  most  of  his  adult  life 
in  our  military  service.  I  want  to  enlist  for 
tills  battle  too.  So,  over  the  past  few  years 
I  have  been  studying  our  enemy — commu- 
nism— In  order  to  prepare  myself  few  the 
struggle.  Dvu-ing  the  course  of  tboae  studies 
I  made  a  shocking  discovery,  which  I  am  now 
going  tj  share  with  you,  In  the  hope  that  we 
c:in  help  each  other  soItc  this  problem.  But 
first  let  me  give  you  the  step-by-step  account 
of  that  discovery. 

TEN    POINTS    or   COMMTTNISM 

Like  most  Americans.  I  began  by  hating 
comniunlsm  because  of  its  methods.  I 
linked  communism  with  outright  lying,  sub- 
tle deception,  treason,  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
state,  hatred  of  religion,  and  contempt  for 
tlie  God-given  rights  of  individuals.  Wher- 
ever the  Communists  achieved  power,  there 
followed  murder,  slave  labor,  concentration 
camps,  and  despotic  control  of  every  phase 
ut  liuman  life. 

But  I  found  that  these  are  only  the  meth- 
(kI.s  :;nd  byproducts  of  communism.  I  then 
ai>ked  myself  these  que-stloiis:  "What  Is  com- 
munism Itself,  as  dibtinguLshed  from  Its 
metliods?  Are  not  these  cruel  methods  the 
inevitable  result  of  autocratic  rule?  Can 
any  good  end  ever  be  achieved  by  evil  means? 

If  a  person  Intends  to  fight  something,  be 
stiould  know  his  enemy  in  order  to  plan  his 
strategy.  Otherwise,  he  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  I  had  heard  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Frederick  Kngels.  the  founders  of  commu- 
nism. And  I  had  been  told  that  their  book, 
The  Communist  Manifesto,"  published  In 
1848,  is  the  bible  of  the  Communist  faith. 
So  I  bought  the  book  and  read  it.  And  I 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  ever  since.  You 
will  understand  the  rnason  for  this  when  I 
read  to  you  the  10  steps  of  the  Communist 
program  as  set  forth  by  Marx.  They  appear 
on  pages  32,  33,  and  34  of  the  100th  annlver- 
s.\ry  edition  of  "The  Communist  Manifesto." 
I  shall  now  read  to  you  from  that  book  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  reading  out  of 
context: 

"We  have  seen  that  the  first  step  In  the 
revolution  by  the  working  class  is  to  raise 
the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  the  ruling 
class;  to  win  the  battle  of  democracy. 

"The  proletariat  will  use  Its  jKJlitlcal  su- 
premacy to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital  from 
the  bourgeoisie  (i.e.,  the  property  owners); 
to  centralize  all  Instruments  of  production 
In  the  hands  of  the  state. 

'Of  course,  in  the  beginning  this  cannot 
be  effected  except  by  means  of  despotic  In- 
roads on  the  rights  of  property  and  on  the 
conditions  of  bourgeon  production. 

"These  measures  will,  of  course,  be  differ- 
ent In  different  countries. 

"Nevertheless  in  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries the  following  will  be  pretty  generally 
applicable: 

"1.  Abolition  of  property  In  land  and  ap- 
plication of  all  rents  of  land  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

"2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  In- 
come tax. 

"3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

"4.  Confiscation  of  the  prop)erty  of  all  emi- 
grants and  rebels. 

"5.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands 
of  the  state,  by  means  of  a  national  bank 
With  state  capital  and  an  exclusive 
monopoly. 

"6  Centralization  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport  In  the  hands  of 
the  state. 

"7.  Extension  of  fac'xwies  and  Instruments 
of  production  owned  by  the  state;  the  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  of  wastelands,  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  soli  generally  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  plan. 


"8.  Equal  Uabllity  of  all  to  labor.  Estab- 
lishment of  Industrial  armies,  especially  for 
agrlcultiu-e. 

"U.  Combination  of  agrlcultvcre  with  man- 
xifacturlng  industries;  gradual  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  town  and  country, 
by  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation over  the  country. 

"10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in 
public  schools.  Abolition  of  children's  fac- 
tory labor  In  its  present  form.  Combina- 
tion of  education  with  Industrial  produc- 
tion, etc.,  etc." 

Those  10  measures  were  the  battle  plan  of 
communism,  formulated  by  Marx  and  En- 
gels  100  years  ago.  And  the  same  plan  Is  still 
pursued  by  present-day  Communists.  When 
this  plan  was  drawn,  none  of  their  Ideas  was 
popular  in  America.  Now.  let  us  see  how 
they     have     progressed     during     the     past 


centurv. 


BY  DEMOCRATIC  MEANS 


It  Is  important  to  recall  that  Marx  did  not 
say  that  these  measures  should  be  put  into 
effect  by  armed  revolt,  but.  using  his  own 
words,  by  "winning  the  battle  of  democracy" 
and  by  "raising  the  working  class  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  ruling  class."  Once  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  legal  and  democratic 
elections,  the  political  supremacy  was  to  be 
used  as  follows:  "to  wrest,  by  degrees  (again, 
not  by  sudden  revolution  but  by  the  slower 
democratic  process)  all  capital  from  the 
bourgeoisie";  and  "to  centralize  all  Instru- 
ments of  production  In  the  hands  of  the 
state." 

Because  communism  came  to  Russia  by 
violent  revolt,  most  of  us  have  thought  that 
the  Communists  would  try  the  same  method 
In  the  United  States.  The  fact  Is  that  Marx 
taught  only  the  slow-decay-from-wlthln 
method.  It  was  not  unUl  about  1903  that 
Lenin  broke  with  the  Fabian  Soclalisu  and 
adopted  violence  as  the  means  to  be  used 
In  Russia,  where  capitalism  had  not  de- 
veloped to  the  j>olnt  where  Its  decay  could 
be  significant.  But  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist-Socialist thinkers  continued  to  follow 
the  strategy  of  Marx.  These  Included  the 
Fabians  and  Labor  Party  of  England  and  the 
Socialists  of  Western  Europe.  Even  the 
Russian  Communists  have  not  abandoned 
the  methods  and  strategy  of  Marx  In  most 
countries  other  than  Russia. 

If  this  century-old  strategy  of  Marx — what 
today  we  call  creeping  socialism — sounds 
familiar  to  you  In  the  light  of  current  events 
In  America,  you  will  understand  why  I  am 
dlstxirbed.  You  see,  I  had  believed  that 
communism  would  come  by  violence.  Now 
I  discovered  that  the  goal  was  to  be 
achieved  not  by  bullets,  but  by  ballots;  not 
by  Illegal,  but  by  legal,  means;  not  by  a  few 
evil  persons,  but  by  vote  of  the  majority. 

This  throws  a  new  light  on  the  problem. 
It  appears  that  In  our  struggle  against  com- 
munism, we  Americans  may  well  be  choosing 
the  wrong  battlefield,  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
against  the  wrong  enemy.  It  may  be  that 
while  we  are  fighting  Communist  armies 
thotisands  of  miles  away,  communism  itself 
Is  marching  steadily  forward  under  the 
stimulus  of  easy  triumphs  here  at  home. 

COMMUNISTIC  IDKAS 

In  view  of  vows  of  fidelity  by  Communists 
throughout  the  world,  we  must  assume  that 
"The  Communist  Manifesto"  is  still  au- 
thentic Communist  doctrine.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  the  10  planks  of  their  platform  in 
some  detail. 

OWNKSSRIP    OP    LAND 

The  first  plank  Is  government  ownership 
of  land.  Now,  It  Is  true  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  always  owned  land.  But  early 
American  policy  was  to  get  this  land  Into 
the  hands  of  private  owners  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Sometimes  it  was  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  Sometimes  It  was  given  away.  But 
always  the  Idea  was  to  get  It  Into  the  hands 


of  private  owners,  whether  It  be  a  railroad, 
a  college,  an  Individual  homesteader,  or 
others. 

That  practice  Is  followed  no  longer.  The 
policy  now  is  for  the  Oovemment  to  take 
land  from  private  owners  and,  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  Marxist  doctrine,  to  use  It  "for 
public  purpoees."  The  public  purpose  may 
be  an  Irrigation  or  flood  control  district,  a 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  Bonneville 
power  project,  forest  land,  an  oil  reserve,  or 
any  one  of  a  number  of  others.  The  Federal 
Government  now  owns  24  percent  of  all  the 
land  within  the  continenui  limits  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  its  holdings  are  increas- 
ing steadily.  During  the  past  30  years  45 
million  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  from 
private  owners  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  now  owns  more  than  69  percent  of  the 
area  of  Arizona.  71  percent  of  Utah,  and  85 
percent  of  Nevada.  Most  of  the  current  ac- 
quisitions are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  Isn't  too  much  left  to  acquire  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  And  the  trend  Is  steadily 
upward.  The  claim  of  dominant  Interest  in 
the  tidelands.  always  until  now  considered 
the  property  of  the  States,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  current  policy. 

As  stated,  the  Federal  Government  now 
owns  one-fourth  of  all  the  land.  How  long 
will  It  be  before  it  owns  one-half — and  then 
all  of  It? 

THE  IXCOME   TAX 

The  second  Communist  plank  Is;  "A  heavy 
progressive  or  graduated  Income  tax."  That 
iniquity  was  first  Imposed  on  Americans  In 
1913.  with  the  ratification  of  the  16th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  tax 
was  described  by  Its  proponents  as  a  modest 
levy,  with  a  normal  rate  of  1  percent  on  per- 
sonal Income  up  to  $20,000.  a  surtax  up  to 
a  maximum  of  6  percent  at  $500,000;  and 
a  flat  corporate  tax  rate  of  1  percent.  The 
sole  purpose,  they  said,  was  to  produce  reve- 
nue. When  a  Senator  protested  that  the 
normal  rate  might  some  day  rise  to  the  con- 
fiscatory level  of  10  percent,  he  was  shouted 
down  In  derision.  But  now  the  personal  tax 
has  progreaeed  to  better  than  90  percent  in 
the  highest  brackets  and  Is  being  used,  as 
originally  intended  by  Marx,  as  a  punitive 
measure  to  achieve  equalization  of  status. 
I.e.,  to  take  from  the  thrifty  by  force,  if 
necessary.  In  order  to  give  to  the  thrift- 
less— and  to  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
the  formation  of  private  capital,  thus  mak- 
ing It  easier  for  go\'ernment  to  step  In  with 
public  capital. 

To  the  Federal  income  tax  should  be  added 
the  various  State  Income  taxes.  This  process 
of  progressive  confiscation  of  income  Is.  of 
coxirse.  In  complete  accord  with  the  Com- 
munist plan  of  "wresting,  by  degrees,  all 
capital  from  the  (owners  of  private  prop- 
erty)." 

Let  me  give  you  a  speclflc  example  of  how 
this  works.  In  1951,  the  total  of  the  Income- 
tax  pajrments  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  largest  company  In  each  of  the  20  larg- 
est Industries  was  three  times  the  total 
amount  that  was  paid  by  them  to  the  owners 
of  the  businesses.  That  Is,  for  every  dollar 
set  aside  for  Federal  taxes  and  dividends  by 
these  companies,  75  cents  went  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  25  cents  went  to  the 
stockholders.  After  that,  an  additional  gen- 
erous cut  of  the  dividend  pajrments  was 
taken  directly  from  the  stockholders  by  the 
Government  for  personal  Income  taxes.  How 
long  will  American  Investors  be  willing  to 
save  and  to  risk  their  savings  in  American 
Industry  In  the  face  of  such  powerful  dis- 
couragement? 

THE   INHERITANCE  TAX 

Plank  3  of  the  Communist  platform  is  the 
Inheritance  tax,  a  most  effective  way  of  re- 
moving capital  from  private  ownership  and 
placing  It  the  hands  of  government.  And  to 
this  we  have  added  the  gift  tax,  a  device 
which  Marx  apparently  overlooked.  I  hold 
that  these  taxes  are  no  more  American  than 
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Is  the  progressive  Income  tax.  The  three 
have  become  as  one — and  for  the  same  rea- 
son— "to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital  from 
the  bourgeoisie."  As  an  example:  One  of 
the  Ou  Fonts  died  recently  and  left  an  estate 
of  $75  million.  Of  this,  $5fl  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 75  percent,  must  be  paid  out  In 
Inheritance  taxes.  The  disruptive  effect  of 
the  liquidation  of  such  an  estate  Is  readily 
apparent.  Surely  those  who  are  now  respon- 
sible for  managing  this  productive  capital 
are  better  able  to  handle  It  to  the  advantage 
of  our  whole  economy  than  are  political  ad- 
venturers. You  may  condone  this  action, 
saying,  "Oh  well,  there  Is  plenty  left."  But 
I  speak  here  of  a  basic  moral  principle,  the 
right  to  retain  private  property,  which  ap- 
plies to  all  of  us,  regardless  of  the  amount 
Involved. 

Those  who  wish  merely  to  soak  the  rich 
should  know  that  the  history  of  the  Income 
tax — in  our  country  as  elsewhere — shows 
clearly  that  once  It  is  established,  the  tax 
collector  quickly  moves  Into  the  lower  In- 
come brackets.  His  appetite  for  more  reve- 
nue Is  Insatiable. 

CONFISCATION    or   PBOPERTT 

Plank  4  of  "The  Communist  Manifesto" 
provides  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  all  emigrants  and  rebels.  In  America,  this 
is  usually  done  only  under  the  emotional 
stress  of  war.  When  the  war  is  over,  the 
property  may  or  may  not  be  returned  to  its 
rightful  owners.  In  the  last  war,  American 
citizens  of  the  Japanese  race,  who,  it  was 
thought,  might  possibly  become  rebels,  were 
deprived  of  their  property  and  placed  in  con- 
centration camps.  The  Government  com- 
pensated these  people  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  by  a  pitifully  small  percentage  of 
Its  real  worth.  Speculators  and  political 
favorites  got  the  rest. 

CONTROL    OF   CREDIT 

Plank  5  is,  "centralization  of  credit  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of  a  national 
bank."  The  trends  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  Government  controls  of  credit 
and  Interest  rates  would  appear  to  be  exactly 
what  Marx  had  In  mind.  Recently  there 
have  been  recurring  expressions  of  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  New  and  Pair  Dealers  to 
have  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
exercise  control  over  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  have 
proposed  that  the  Government  buy  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  that  all 
new  Government  money  requirements,  in- 
cluding those  for  retiring  outstanding  bond 
Issues,  be  provided  by  delivering  non-inter- 
est-bearing bonds  to  those  banks,  which 
would  then  establish  corresponding  credits 
on  their  books.  These  proposals,  coupled 
with  repeated  recommendations  for  the  is- 
suance of  printing  press  money,  recall  the 
dictum,  attributed  to  Lenin,  that  the  surest 
way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system  is  to  de- 
bauch its  currency,  which  prompted  the  late 
Lord  Keynes,  high  priest  of  the  easy  money 
cult,  to  state:  "Lenin  was  certainly  right. 
The  process  engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of 
economic  law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and 
does  it  in  a  manner  which  not  one  man  in  a 
million  is  able  to  diagnose." 

CONTROL     OF     COMMUNICATION     AND    TRANSPORT 

Plank  6  of  Marx's  program  is,  "centraliza- 
tion of  the  metuis  of  communication  and 
transport  in  the  hands  of  the  state."  Our 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seem  to 
have  made  a  good  start  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  objective.  At  various  periods 
the  Federal  Government  takes  over  and  op- 
erates the  railroads.  At  other  times  it  mere- 
ly controls  them.  In  any  case,  our  railroads 
are  so  strictly  controlled  and  directed  by 
Government  that  they  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, be  pointed  to  as  examples  of  private 
ownership  and  operation.  Federal  loans  and 
subsidies    for   highways,    bridges,   steamship 


lines,  truckllnes,  airlines,  airports,  etc  ,  are 
added  evidences  of  the  encroachment  of  Gov- 
ernment on  this  area  of  private  enterprise. 
And  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  here  the  dictum 
of  our  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  handed 
down  in  October  1942  that,  "it  is  hardly 
lack  of  due  process  for  the  Government  to 
regulate  that  which  it  subsidizes.  ' 

GOVERNMENT  PLANNING 

Plank  7  of  the  platform  is  the  "extension 
of  factories  and  Instruments  of  production 
owned  by  the  State;  the  bringing  into  cul- 
tivation of  wastelands,  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  soil  generally  in  accordance  with  a 
common  plan."  I  believe  you  are  aware  of 
the  many  factories  and  other  instruments  nf 
production  now  owned  by  the  Government 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  examples  of  Govern- 
ment planning  for  the  improvement  of  de- 
serts, swamps,  and  rl"er  valleys  are  known 
to  you. 

A  noteworthy  case  is  electric  power  gen- 
eration. On  January  1.  1962,  the  Federal 
Government  owned  10.7  percent  of  the  total 
generating  capacity  in  the  United  States 
Construction  now  in  progress  or  scheduled 
by  both  Government  and  private  utilities  will 
result  in  Federal  Government  ownership  of 
15.4  percent  of  the  total  capacity  by  the  end 
of  1956.  The  corresponding  figure  for  all 
public  ownership  (Federal.  State,  and  local) 
is  23.8  percent.  One  can  easily  foresee  what 
will  happen  when  the  production  of  electric 
power  by  atomic  energy  Is  economically  fea- 
sible, as  atomic  energy  is  now  a  complete 
Government  monopoly. 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  owns  $750  million 
worth  of  synthetic  rubber  plants.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1952  these  Government- 
owned  plants  produced  62.3  percent  of  the 
country's  total  consumption  of  new  rubber 

LABOR    CORPS     FOR    AGRICULTL'RE    AND    INDUSTRY 

Plank  8  of  the  Communist  program  is  the 
establishment  of  labor  corps  for  agriculture 
and  industry.  Fortunately,  that  plan  has  not 
yet  gained  wide  acceptance  in  America,  al- 
though the  Works  Progress  Administration 
(WPA)  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(CCC)  of  the  early  New  Deal  years  made  a 
good  beginning  on  this  program  And  the 
recent  recommendations  by  Government 
agencies  for  the  institution  of  compulsory 
unionism  certainly  contains  the  nucleus  of 
the  idea.  In  fact,  In  February  1921,  the  cen- 
tral executive  committee  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  published  a  statement 
which  suggested  that  the  closed  shop  is  es- 
sential to  give  communism  the  control  of 
industrial  power  necessary  to  create  a  Red 
America. 

Many  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the  strenuous 
effort  made  by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
1946,  to  draft  all  striking  railroad  workers 
into  a  labor  corps,  a  genuine  'slave  labor  act  ' 
which  was  barely  averted. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  our  subject, 
I  believe  a  brief  review  of  that  incident  is  in 
order.  As  the  result  of  a  special  message 
from  the  President,  a  bill  entitled  "Tem- 
porary Industrial  Disputes  Settlement  Acf 
was  introduced  in  the  House  on  May  26.  1946 
The  bill  provided  that  if  management  or 
labor,  including  unions,  refused  to  return 
to  work  In  an  essential  Industry  after  an 
emergency  had  been  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  wotild  have  the  power 
to  draft  workers,  labor  leaders,  and  manage- 
ment into  the  Army,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  might  prescribe  following  sei- 
zure of  the  struck  or  locked-out  facilities  by 
the  Government. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  acting  under 
the  alleged  stress  of  a  national  emergency, 
suspended  its  rules  and  passed  the  bill,  prac- 
tically without  debate,  by  a  vote  of  306  to  13. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  to 
eliminate  the  section  providing  for  the  draft 
powers,  referred  to  above. 


The   bill   was   passed    by   the   Senate   but 
died  In  conference  committee. 

In  the  light  of  current  events,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  removal  from  the 
bill  of  the  draft  section  was  the  result  of  a 
vigorous  attack  by  Senator  Taft.  who  de- 
nounced that  section  as  follows:  "I  object, 
in  peacetime,  to  giving  the  President  power 
under  which,  during  an  emergency,  he  could 
requisition  every  Industry  In  the  United 
States,  put  every  workman  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Army,  and  set  up  a  fascist  state 
within  the  United  States  of  America.  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  section  7 
goes  further  toward  Hitlerlsm,  Stalinism,  and 
totalitarian  government  than  any  provision 
I  have  ever  seen  proposed  in  any  measure. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  including  the  draft- 
ing of  labor  union  leaders?  Does  that  not 
make  this  purely  a  punitive  measure,  rather 
than  a  measure  in  good  faith  intended  to 
obtain  workmen   to  operate   the  company?" 

Senator  Taft  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  fix  the  terms  under  which 
individuals  could  be  drafted  into  the  Army 
gave  him  absolute  and  sole  power  to  fix 
compensation  and  all  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  .service  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral statutory  provisions  applicable  to  the 
armed  services 

Is  It  not  ironical  that  the  man  who  is  now 
proclaimed  by  union  leaders  as  the  great 
friend  and  protector  of  labor  should  have 
propfjsed  such  a  dictatorial  measure,  while 
the  man  who  is  being  denounced  by  those 
same  leaders  as  the  enemy  and  oppressor 
of  labor  should  have  prevented  its  passage? 

It  Is  pertinent,  also,  to  note  that  we  now 
have  Federal  laws  regulating  the  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment It  is  almost  inevitable  that  once 
the  precedent  is  set  for  the  exercise  of  Gov- 
ernment power  in  this  area,  it  will  even- 
tually be  used  to  oppress  labor  as  it  is  now 
u.se<:i  to  favor  it;  political  winds  shift  easily, 
and  sometimes  quite  rapidly.  We  appear  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  what  the  Govern- 
ment gives,  it  can  take  away;  and  when  It 
chooses  to  do  so.  the  taking  is  usually  in 
increased  measure. 

GOVERNMENT  PLANNING  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  INDUSTRY 

Plank  9  of  the  Communist  program  is  the 
listing  of  other  ideas  for  Government  plan- 
ning in  agriculture  and  Industry  and  popu- 
lation controls.  In  one  form  or  another  we 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  fundamentals  of 
all  of  these. 

A  series  of  proposals  have  recently  been 
made  for  the  decentralization  of  industry 
by  use  of  the  emergency  powers  granted  un- 
der the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the  noto- 
rious Brannan  plan  for  aid  to  both  farmers 
and  consumers  is  a  vicious  scheme  to  lock 
a  large  segment  of  agricultural  production 
in  the  vise  of  bureaucratic  controls.  And 
the  entire  scheme  of  agricultural  subsidies 
based  on  "parity,  "  or  a  percentage  thereof, 
thus  Unking  farm  prices  to  Industrial  wages, 
is  certainly  part  and  parcel  of  that  "combi- 
nation of  agriculture  with  manufacturing 
industries"  envisaged  by  this  plank  of  the 
Communist  platform. 

GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED    .SCHOOLS 

Plank  10  is  government  ownership  of 
schools,  with  comjjulsory  attendance  and 
conipuls.jry  support.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Marx  intended  that  government  ownership 
of  schools  should  be  exclusive,  i.e.,  its  funda- 
mental purpose  was  clearly  government 
monopoly  control  of  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  our  children.  We  have  already  taken  im- 
portant steps  in  that  direction.  Recently  one 
of  our  most  eminent  educators,  the  president 
of  Hiu-vard  University,  frankly  advocated  the 
abolition  of  all  privately  operated  grade  and 
secondary  schools. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  is  moving 
into  this  area  by  means  of  Its  Federal  aid 
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to  education  program.  In  a  study  recently 
published  by  Columbia  University,  the 
author,  E>r.  James  Earl  Russell,  traced  the 
many  ramifications  of  Federal  financing  of 
higher  education  and  reached  this  important 
conclusion:  "The  FiMteral  Government,  Ln 
a  typical  postwar  year  (1947),  spent  Just 
about  $500  million  of  $1  billion  that  It  cost 
ti.e  colleges  to  operat«--50  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar that  the  colleges  took  came  from  the 
Ktderal  Government.  And  not  all  of  this 
came  in  the  form  of  payment  of  fees  for  the 
veterans  under  the  OI  bill.  Much  of  it  came 
from  research  contracts,  direct  Federal 
grants,  and  for  other  services."  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Fine,  edticatlon  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  appears  to  favor  participa- 
t.on  by  the  Federal  Government  in  education, 
seems  pleased  to  report:  "The  Russell  study 
plainly  shows  that  higher  education  has  be- 
come a  major  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Let  us  here  again  recall  the  dictum  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "It  is  hardly  lack  of 
due  process  for  the  Ooveriunent  to  regulate 
that  which  it  subsidljsee."  The  history  of 
totalitarian  governments  Indicates  clearly 
that  when  government  moves  into  educa- 
tion there  is  great  danger  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  true  liberal  education  for  our 
children. 

The  10  planks  which  I  have  discussed 
briefly  above  could,  of  course,  be  discussed  In 
t-reater  detail.  I  have  listed  only  the  most 
familiar  and  obvious  examples.  But  this 
startling  fact  cannot  be  denied:  since  Marx 
enunciated  his  doctrine  slightly  more  than 
100  years  ago.  we  Americans  have  adopted. 
in  varying  degrees,  practically  his  entire 
program. 

NO     NAME     CALLING 

Please  note  that  I  have  not  called  any  one 
of  those  specific  measures  communism.  Nor 
do  I  call  any  person  who  believes  in  them  a 
Communist  I  am  not  interested  in  name 
calling  I  am  Interested  only  In  fighting 
communism.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  father  of  communism,  all  of 
the  measures  I  have  listed  are  communistic 
ideas.  And  so  long  as  I  support  any  of  them, 
I  am  -according  to  Marx — supporting  the 
Communist  progrsun  as  set  forth  in  his 
"Manifesto  "  That  is  what  disturbs  me.  and 
that  is  why  1  bring  this  vexing  problem  to 
you 

After  having  studied  "The  Communist 
Manifesto."  the  thought  struck  me  that  per- 
haps the  fundamentals  of  communism  have 
changed  over  the  past  100  years  and  that 
this  program  of  Government  controls,  direc- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  coercions — this 
movement  toward  the  ultimate  objective  of 
state  capitalism — is  no  longer  communism. 
So  I  turned  to  the  present-day  writings  of 
Earl  Browder,  the  leader  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  America  for  many  years. 

BROWDER  AND  COMMUNISM 

In  his  1950  pamphlet  entitled  "Keynes, 
Foster  &  Marx;  State  Capitalism  and  Prog- 
ress "  Browder  lists  22  specific  Items  of  pres- 
ent-day governmental  action  In  the  United 
States.  These  Include  Government  housing, 
social  security,  tariffs,  foreign  loans,  deficit 
financing,  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  guar- 
anteed mortgages,  credit  and  price  controls, 
subsidies,  RFC  loans  to  business,  and  others 
of  a  .similar  nature.  Then  he  states:  "They 
have  the  single  feature  in  common  that  they 
are  in  the  main  particular  aspects  of  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  In  the  hands  of  the 
•State  the  guiding  reins  of  the  national 
economy — l.e  ,  they  express  the  growth  of 
state  capitalism  (which)  Is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  confirmation  of  the  Marxist 
theory.  (Tliis)  makes  socialism  inevitable." 
And  by  'socialism  "  Browder  means  "com- 
munism." because  lie  Is  well  aware  that  they 
are  the  same  thing.  He  then  goes  on  to 
make  this  startling  statement:  "State  capl- 
tailsm,  in  substance  if  not  in  formal  aspects. 


h&B  progressed  further  In  America  than  in 
Great  Britain  under  the  Labor  Government. 
The  actual  substantial  concentration  of  the 
guiding  reins  of  national  economy  In  govern- 
mental hands  Is  probably  on  a  higher  level 
In  the  United  States  of  America." 

Thus  I  find  no  escape  from  my  dilemma 
by  turning  from  the  "old  masters'  of  com- 
munism to  the  "new."  Browder  tells  us  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  communism  has  not 
shifted  in  any  respect  since  Marx  defined  It 
more  than  a  century  ago.  And,  according  to 
Browder.  communism  has  "leai>ed  forward 
to  a  new  high  point  In  America  in  the  de- 
cade 193fr-49.  It  became  overwhelmingly 
predominant  In  every  major  phase  of  eco- 
nomic life  and  changed  the  face  of  politics." 

Let  me  remind  you  that  It  Is  not  I — but 
Browder — who  calls  these  measures  com- 
munism. 

COMMUNISM    DEFINED 

Finally,  In  desperation,  I  referred  to  my 

dictionary.  It  defines  communism  as  "any 
theory  or  system  of  social  organization  In- 
volving common  ownership  of  the  agents  of 
production,  and  some  approach  to  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  industry." 

This  definition  serves  to  confirm  what  Marx 
and  Browder  said.  The  writings  of  Lenin. 
Stalin,  and  other  Communist  leaders  are  in 
agreement.  Thus,  nowhere  could  I  find  an 
easy  way  out  The  definition  of  communism 
always  emerged  as  government  ownership  of 
industry  or  rigid  government  controls  over 
industry,  the  professions  and  the  people  In 
general 

If  this  Is  true — and  1  see  no  way  around 
it— then  we  are  Indeed  in  serious  straits. 
We  have  already  noted  the  great  proportion 
of  the  total  land  area  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Now  let  us  examine  the 
amount  of  wealth,  other  than  land,  which 
the  Government  owns.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  in  its  1950  "Studies  in 
Income  and  Welfare,"  puts  the  figure  at  21 
percent  of  the  total  national  wealth  in  1946, 
an  Increase  from  only  8  percent  In  1929.  I 
have  no  later  figures,  but  my  guess  is  that  It 
would  be  even  higher  today.  And  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Government  has  more  or 
less  control  over  much  land  and  other  forms 
of  wealth  that  it  does  not  directly  own.  In 
fact,  in  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  entitled  "Small  Business  and  Gov- 
ernment Licenses,"  for  1950,  the  Department 
states:  "Practically  every  business,  large  or 
small,  is  affected  by  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment licensing  control.  A  license  is  a  per- 
mit or  authorization  (from  Government)  to 
engage  in  some  business  or  activity." 

Now.  let  us  look  at  some  other  so'eas  In 
which  we  find  significant  Indicators  of  the 
extent,  to  which  •  Government  ownership  of 
capital  has  encroached  on  the  domain  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

On  July  1.  1952,  tlie  population  of  the 
United  States  was  1 V4  times  the  population 
on  July  1,  1932.  20  years  earlier.  But  during 
this  same  period  the  total  Federal  revenue 
from  all  sources,  excepting  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts, increased  from  $1,924  million  to 
$62,129  million,  or  32.3  times. 

At  the  same  time  the  nontax  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  Increased  from  $111 
million  to  $1,814  million,  or  I64  times.  Of 
these  nontax  revenues,  approximately  53  per- 
cent were  derived  from  what  might  be  termed 
Government  operations  of  industry,  such  as 
sales  of  electric  power,  interest  on  loans, 
dividends,  rentals,  sales  of  minerals  and 
other  products,  etc. 

As  a  corollary,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  1951.  Government  payments  (Federal. 
State,  and  local)  accounted  for  15.3  percent 
of  the  total  of  all  income  payments  through- 
out the  United  SUtes.  These  Government 
payments  were  more  than  double  the  coun- 
try's total  agricultural  income  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  manufacturing  payrolis. 


Against  the  Increase  In  population  of  1»4 
times,  the  total  Federal  civilian  employment 
Increased  from  622,000  in  1932  to  2,600,000  in 
1952,  or  4.2  times.  Of  special  significance.  a.s 
Indicating  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government,  is  the 
fact  that  In  October  1950,  the  date  of  the 
latest  available  figures.  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees located  in  the  States  themselves  out- 
numbered State  employees  in  36  of  the  48 
States.  The  toUls  for  the  48  States  were  as 
follows: 

State  civilian   employees 1.077.000 

Federal   civilian   employees 1,980.000 

There  were  almost  twice  as  many  Federal 
employees  located  in  the  State*  as  there  were 
State  employees.  It  Is  Important  to  recall, 
at  this  point,  that  Lenin  stated  in  1917  that 
political  power  must  be  completely  cen- 
tralized before  communism  can  successfully 
take  over,  i.e.,  power  must  be  transferred 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
A  corollary  of  this  is  that  In  1932,  of  the 
total  tax  take  (Federal,  State,  and  local), 
the  Federal  Government  received  only  22 
percent.  But  in  1951  the  Federal  take  had 
increased  to  74  percent  of  a  much  larger 
total. 

A  statement  of  the  grocery  manufacturers 
of  America  is  to  the  effect  that  the  taxes 
we  pay  are  costing  us  more  than  the  food 
we  eat.  They  estimate  that  in  the  current 
year  the  average  family  will  spend  about 
$900  for  food,  but  will  pay  approximately 
$1,100  for  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect. 
In  this  connection.  It  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  In  recent  years  there  have  been  major 
Government  Interferences  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  country's  food  supply.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1945  to  1951  the  Government 
purchased  $478,209,000  worth  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes, or  14.4  percent  of  the  total  national 
production.  Practically  all  of  these  were 
wasted  or  given  away.  There  was  negligible 
ca.sh  return  to  the  Government.  From  1945 
through  the  first  half  of  1952,  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  $318  million  worth  of  eggs, 
and  from  1949  through  1951,  $158  million 
worth  of  butter.  Almost  any  businessman 
will  testify  to  the  Infiatlonary  effects  on 
living  costs  of  these  capricious  Interferences 
with  the  free  market  economy. 

It  Is  said  that  Jefferson  declared,  "That 
government  is  best  that  governs  least."  It 
appears  that  the  socialists  have  appropriated 
this  dictum  to  their  own  use.  In  this  cor- 
rupted form  "That  government  Is  best  which 
spends  most." 

I  will  not  cite  the  many  other  examples  of 
the  constantly  lengthening  steps  toward 
complete  Government  ownership  of  our  capi- 
tal. But  I  would  like  to  Invite  your  atten- 
tion to  two  outstanding  illustrations  of  how 
originally  wellvintentioned  schemes  for  "do- 
ing good  for  the  people"  rapidly  deteriorate 
Into  vote-buying  or  purse-lining  activities. 
The  first  is  Federal  social  security.  This 
started  out  in  1937  purporting  to  be  a  well- 
conceived  plan  for  old  age  benefits  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis  With  the  passage  of 
only  15  years,  it  has  lost  its  original  char- 
acter. In  1939  the  name  of  the  plan  was 
changed  from  "benefits"  to  "Insurance."  al- 
though the  plan  moved  far  away  from  ordi- 
nary insurance  principles  The  1939  amend- 
ments, coupled  with  those  of  1950,  Justiiy 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  Is  becoming  a  vast 
vote-buying  scheme,  admitted  by  some  rec- 
ognized experts  to  be  unsound  actuarial! v. 
For  example,  at  a  cost  to  them  of  only  $54. 
a  couple  could  receive  a  pension  totaling 
$12,000.  ba.-^ed  on  their  life  expectancy  Even 
Federal  actuaries  have  indicated  that,  under 
existing  law  and  current  procedures,  the 
fimd  could  be  'broke  "  In  48  years.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  revenues  are  spent  for  cur- 
rent expenses  of  Government,  so  that  the 
payments,  when  due,  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  current  taxation  The  amount 
which  the  Government  states  is  held  in  the 
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reserve  fund  of  this  account  Is  $16.6  billion; 
but  S16.3  billion  of  tbose  moneys  have  been 
spent  for  general  expenses  of  Government 
and  there  Is  nothing  In  the  till  to  show  for 
It  except  Government  I  O  U's.  If  you  would 
like  a  long  vacation — and  "total  security" — 
at  Government  expense,  I  recommend  you 
adopt  that  practice  In  your  own  business. 

Parenthetically,  other  Government  trust 
funds  (unemployment  insurance,  national 
service  life  Insiorance,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, etc.)  have  been  handled  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that,  at  present,  there  is  a  total 
of  $39.3  billion  of  Gtovemment  I  O  U's  In 
the  treasury  as  reserves  for  these  funds. 
This  represents  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
entire  Federal  public  debt  of  the  country. 

These  trust  funds  are  putting  Into  the 
hands  of  Government  vast  financial  powers 
which  constitute  an  open  Invitation  to  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  increase  the  scope  of 
their  "squander  lust." 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  In  the 
Insurance  business  In  a  big  way.  The  Tax 
Foundation  reports  that  as  of  the  end  of 
1950.  the  figures  for  "life  insurance  in  force" 
were  as  follows: 

[In  billions] 

By    private    companies    and    organiza- 
tions  $244 

By  GoTcrnment  agencies 252 

Also,  the  Tax  Foundation  estimates  that 
by  the  end  of  1952  the  figures  will  be: 

(In  billions] 

Private    Insurance $296 

Government    insurance 325 

The  tremendous  financial  power  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  OoTernment  by  this 
business  Is  far  greater  than  that  held  by  all 
of  the  private  life  Instirance  companies, 
fraternal  organizations,  assessment  organi- 
sations, and  savings  bank  life  insurance  de- 
partments combined. 

The  second  illustration  Is  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  Tlie  RFC  started 
operations  under  President  Hoover  in  1932. 
Its  purpose  was  to  afford  temporary  relief  to 
distressed  businesses  and  financial  institu- 
tions In  a  period  of  serious  national  eco- 
nomic emergency.  As  with  all  schemes  of 
this  kind,  the  objective  was  good.  But 
when  Government  plays  with  other  people's 
money,  the  temptation  to  become  careless 
or  dishonest  api>ears  to  be  Irresistible.  Pro- 
gression from  oonsenrative  management  in 
the  public  interest  to  carelessness,  to  poli- 
tical domination,  to  downright  corruption, 
followed  the  usual  pattern  for  activities  of 
this  kind. 

We  started  with  the  conservative  ad- 
ministration of  men  like  Gen.  Charles  Dawes 
and  Jesse  Jones.  But,  in  later  days,  we 
have  had  the  malodorous  prefabricated 
housing  case,  in  which  the  Government  sank 
about  40  millions  in  a  scheme  which  many 
experts  predicted  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed; an  automobile  company  of  dubious 
antecedents,  now  defunct;  racetr£u:k8,  bar- 
rooms, gambling  Joints,  snake  farms,  and, 
recently,  offices  for  chiropractors  and  den- 
tists, with  mink  coats,  deep  freezers,  and 
questionable  legal  fees  providing  the  general 
aroma  for  the  entire  operation. 

As  a  corollary  to  be  expected,  the  Govern- 
ment penetrates  into  the  managements  of 
those  companies  which  it  aids  and  In  several 
Instances  has  placed  Government  agents  in 
strategic  executive  positions  or  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned. Thus  does  the  government  camel 
get  his  head  into  the  tent  of  private 
enterprise. 

That  the  Governments  appetite  for  con- 
trol  of  private  business  is  Insatiable  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  recent  illegal  seizure  of  the 
country's  entire  steel  Industry,  an  Iniquity 
which  was  erased  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
two  votes  In  the  Supreme  Court. 


I  know  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
you  gentlemen  of  the  various  Interferences 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  oil  and 
gas  biislneas.  A  recent  tabulation  Indicates 
that  well  over  30  Federal  Goveriunent 
agencies  Intrude  Into  your  business  in  one 
way  or  another. 

I  could  cite  other  examples.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  now  mobilizing  to  fight  a  Com- 
munist enemy  who  is  supposedly  thousands 
of  miles  away.  But,  in  truth,  we  need  not 
travel  so  far  to  find  him. 

COMMrNISM    IS    AN    IDEA 

This  is  not  so  surprising  if  one  but  stops 
to  reflect.    Communism  is  not  an  army,  nor 
even  a  dictatorship.    Communism  is  an  idea. 
It  is  a  belief  that  individual  freedom,  as  a 
way   of   life,    will   not   work;    a   belief   that 
certain    ordinary  mortals  like  you   and  me. 
wlio.     mostly    by    fortuitous    circumstance, 
happen  to  occupy  the  seats  of  government 
for   a  short  time,  are   far  more  capable  of 
running    yoiu-    life    than    you    are;    it    is    a 
fear  that  If  we,  the  people,  are  left  free   to 
manage  our  own  affairs,  most  of  us  will  go 
hungry  and  be  cold;   it  is  a  repudiation  oi 
the  free   market,  where  willing   buyers   and 
willing  sellers  voluntarily  arrive  at  a  figure 
agreeable   to  both;    it  is  a  false  thesis  that 
employers  and  employee  belong  to  different 
classes    and    are    natural    enemies:    it    is    a 
process  whereby  some  j)eople  use  the  power 
of  government   to  make   other  people  con- 
form   to    their    views    and    desires;    it    Is    a 
coerced  debasement  of  the  Intelligence  and 
integrity  and  dignity  of  the  individual  hu- 
man   being,    who    must    bow    his    head    in 
deference  to  the  views  of   political  masters. 
I  maintain  that,  contrary  to  current  be- 
liefs, the  destruction  of  the  Russian  Army 
and  the  Russian  State  would  not  stop  the 
growth  of   these  communistic   ideas   in   the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else.     We  could 
Imprison  every  card-carrying  member  of  the 
Communist    Party    In    America,    and    these 
communistic   measures   would   continue   on 
their  merry  way.    I  fear  that  we  are  deeply 
Infected  at  home  with  the  virus  we  Intend 
to  flght  abroad.     It  appears  that  we  are  re- 
solved  to   prove   that   our  system   and    our 
philosophy  of  life  are  better  than  those  of 
the  Communist  state  and  that.  In  order  to 
do  so,  we  are  willing  to  adopt  their  system 
for  the  contest;  that  we  are  determined  to 
show   them   that    we    can   run   communism 
better   than  they  can;    that  we  are   willing 
to    carry    more    weight    in    the    belief    that 
our  strength,  acquired  under  freedom,  will 
permit    tis    to    win    even    with    this    added 
handicap. 

We  cannot  Imprison  or  shoot  an  idea  We 
can  only  study  It  and  try  to  understand  it. 
If  the  ideas  we  sponsor — knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly— are  Communist  Ideas,  democracy 
will  be  of  little  help.  It  Is  Just  as  much  a 
Communist  Idea  If  the  majority  imposes  it 
upon  a  minority  in  a  democracy  as  it  is  If 
done  In  the  name  of  a  dictatorship. 

Many  advocates  of  the  various  measures 
which  add  up  to  Marx's  program  Justify  their 
actions  by  pointing  with  horror  to  Instances 
of  the  misuse  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources under  the  capitalist  system,  as  it 
developed  in  the  Western  World.  I  freely 
admit  and  decry  those  abuses,  although  I 
am  sure  that  for  each  such  case  I  can  show 
many  other  cases  of  unselfish  and  generous 
use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Furthermore,  in  any  di.scusslon 
of  abuse  of  human  resources,  it  is  pertinent 
to  mention  the  cruel  and  Inhuman  acts 
which  have  occurred,  and  are  still  occurring, 
under  the  socialist  regimes  of  Hitler,  Mus- 
solini, Stalin,  and  others.  But  let  that  paes; 
I  am  sure  few  will  deny  that,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  a  steady,  sub- 
stantial and  volvmtary  Improvement  in  our 
social  consciousness  and  behavior.  I  hold 
that  our  sole  hope  for  continued  procress  in 
this  area  lies  in  Improving  the  moral  stature 


of  men  so  that  they  will  know  what  Is  right 
and  want  to  do  It — not  in  granting,  by 
votes  or  otherwise,  ever-increasing  power 
and  dominion  to  our  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  and  control  our  morals,  our 
lives  and  oiir  property. 

A  PROGBAM 

Now  you  may  ask:  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  about  all  this?  What  Is  your  program? 
The  first  thing  I  propose  to  do  about  it  Is 
exactly  what  I  am  doing  now — to  present 
the  problem  to  you  for  your  thoughtful  con- 
.slderation. 

The  second  thing  I  propose  to  do  about  it 
is  to  be  for  an  idea  instead  of  against  an 
idea.  I  propose  to  he  for  freedom — Instead 
of  merely  against  communism.  And  I  define 
freedom  as  the  right  of  any  person  to  do  as 
he  ple.ises  so  long  as  he  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  equal  right  of  any  other  person  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  To  me.  freedom  means 
absolute  equality  under  the  law  for  all  per- 
sons, 1  e.,  I  believe  the  law  should  never  men- 
tion a  race,  or  a  color,  or  a  particular  re- 
ligion, or  a  busineps  organization,  or  a  labor 
orp;uiizatlon.  or  any  other  group  or  person. 
The  law  should  state  that  no  person  may 
.steal  from  another  person  or  defame  or 
defraud  him:  no  person  may  force  another 
persi  n  to  pay  a  certain  wage  or  to  charge 
a  certain  price;  each  person  must  fulfill 
his  voluntary  contracts,  whether  they  be 
in  business,  marriage,  or  elsewhere:  no  per- 
son is  to  have  access  to  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  force  his  will  or  his  opinion  upon 
any  other  person;  government  is  to  serve 
as  the  Impartial  arbiter  of  Justice  when  any 
person  tries  to  force  his  viewpoint  about 
prices,  wages,  or  religion  upon  any  other 
persciu;  the  force  of  compulsion  should  not 
be  lused  except  In  defense  against  another 
pers<jn  who  has  Initiated  the  use  of  force. 

These  Ideas  I  believe  to  be  sound  and 
progressive.  I  believe  that  they  would  bring 
I>eace  and  prosperity  to  our  Nation  and  to 
any  other  nation  that  adopts  them.  In  my 
opinion,  the  communistic  ideas  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  controls  are  evil  and 
reactionary.  I  am  convinced  that  their  pro- 
gression will  inevitably  result  In  the  moral 
and  material  degradation  of  the  Individual 
human  being. 

I  Intend  to  continue  my  studies  of  free- 
dom and  communism.  My  understanding 
of  the  subjects  convinces  me  that  I  miist 
defend  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  private 
ownership  and  reject  the  Ideas  of  oommu- 
nli^m  and  government  ownership.  This  I 
intend  to  do.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you, 
too.  will  give  your  thoughtful  consideration 
to  these  matters  that  are  of  such  vital  Im- 
portance to  all  of  us. 

I  believe  the  dominant  Influence  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic  when 
they  prepared  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  an  over- 
whelming fear  of  the  power  of  centralized 
government.  I  have  seen  no  finer  statement 
of  this  than  that  contained  In  the  following  ] 
resolution  proposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 

■Resolved.  That  •  •  •  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  were  a  confidence  In  the  men 
of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the 
safety  of  our  rights;  that  confidence  la  every- 
where the  parent  of  despotism — free  govern- 
ment is  founded  in  Jealousy,  and  not  In 
confidence;  It  Is  Jealousy  and  not  confidence 
which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to 
bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power:  that  our  Constitution  has 
accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and 
no  further,  our  confidence  may  go;  •  •  •  In 
questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution." 

Many  years  ago  a  great  philosopher  asked: 
"If  men   use  their  liberty  In  such  a  way 
a-s  U)  surrender  their  liberty,  are  they  there- 
after any  the  less  slaves?" 
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The  answer  to  that  question  lies  In  the 
solution  of  this  Communist  threat  to  otir 
freedom.  Let  us.  then,  resolve  to  revive  that 
heritage  which  was  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  at  such  great  cost  In 
bood  and  treastire.  Let  us  Join  with  them 
In  their  resolve  to  be  free  and  independent, 
to  which  end.  we.  too.  as  did  they,  should 
"with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence — mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 


FARMER  CITY:  125TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27,  1837.  Squire  Hiram  Buck,  a 
surveyor,  traced  the  outline  of  a  new 
town  in  east -central  Illinois.  The  town 
was  named  "Mount  Pleasant." 

This  year — 1962— residents  of  the  en- 
tire area  are  joining  residents  of  the 
town  in  celebrating  the  town's  125th 
anniversary. 

No  longer  is  the  town  named  "Mount 
Pleasant  •  In  1839,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  town's  first  post  office,  it  was 
di.scovered  that  there  already  existed  in 
Illinois  a  town  and  post  ofBce  named 
"Mount  Pleasant"  Con.sequently.  the 
name  'Santa  Anna  "  was  adopted  for  the 
post  office. 

Thiity  years  later  a  meeting  was  called 
to  decide  on  a  new  name  to  replace 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Santa  Anna.  Many 
names  were  suggested,  but  none  seemed 
to  tJain  sufficient  approval  until  someone 
said:  "The  majority  of  the  people  here 
tonight  are  farmers  and  the  room  is 
heated  with  burning  corn  fuel  which  is 
produced  by  the  farmers.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  we  change  the  name 
of  Mount  Pleasant'  to  Parmer  City."  " 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
In  that  same  year  Jacob  Swigart.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature,  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  assembly  approving  the 
chantje.  It  passed,  and  "Farmer  City" 
was-offlcial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  residents  of  Parmer  City — 
past  and  present.  Prom  Dennis  Hur- 
ley— who  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
settler  in  1830— all  down  the  years  to 
its  present  residents.  Farmer  City  and 
its  surrounding  area  has  been  peopled 
with  strong,  stanch,  hard-working 
Americans.  The  pioneer  spirit  of  its 
early  settlers  is  still  present  in  its  citi- 
7:ens  of  today 

Dennis  Hurley  and  his  family  settled 
on  land  in  a  wilderness  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Kickapoo  Indians.  He 
was  joined  in  1830  by  Richard  Kuby  and 
his  family. 

On  July  16,  1832,  a  daughter,  Cather- 
ine, was  born  to  the  Hurleys— the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  township. 

Many  other  settlers  soon  joined  the 
fiist  two  families:  the  Nathan  Clear- 
waters,  the  Henry  Huddlestuns,  the 
Richard  Webbs,  the  William  Y.  McCords, 


the  James  McCords,  the  Reuben  Clear - 
waters,  the  Preston  Webbs,  the  John 
Donners,  the  John  E.  Frenches,  and  the 
Epama  Coveys.  These,  then,  were  the 
very  early  settlers  and  founders  of 
Parmer  City— or  Mount  Pleasant.  Many 
of  these  surnames  are  still  prominent  in 
Farmer  City  and  the  siu-rounding  area. 

The  growth  of  Parmer  City  has  never 
been  spectacular,  but  it  has  been  steady. 
From  the  original  19  families  of  1837, 
Fainier  City  has  grown  to  a  population 
of  1,838  in  the  1960  census.  It  is  not  a 
large  town,  but  it  is  a  thriving  town,  lo- 
cated as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  rich  Illinois 
farmlands.  It  may  never  be  a  large 
town,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  believe  and  pray 
that  it  wiU  always  be  a  thriving  town. 

As  proof  that  the  energy  and  spirit 
of  the  founders  still  exist  today,  the  for- 
mal celebration  of  Farmer  City's  125th 
anniversary— which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend — would  have  done  credit  to  a 
community  many  times  its  size.  Great 
credit  must  be  given  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Hester, 
mayor  of  Parmer  City;  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, comfx>sed  of  Tom  McConkey,  C.  B. 
Potts,  Roy  RatcliCfe,  Floyd  King.  George 
Stewart,  and  Gene  Buchanan.  Clerk  John 
H.  Collier  and  Attorney  O.  A.  Peith- 
man;  and  to  the  executive  committee 
composed  of  Clarence  E.  Simpson,  gen- 
eral chairman;  Mrs.  Minnie  Belle  Wells. 
secretary;  Mrs.  John  Holman,  headquar- 
ters chairman;  and  Charles  L.  Russell, 
treasurer.  Newly  appointed  Kentucky 
colonel.  Roy  R.  Roberson,  who,  with  his 
wife,  headed  the  hospitality  committee, 
proved  to  one  and  all  that  true  hospital- 
ity is  not  confined  to  the  South.  But 
great  as  were  their  contributions,  the 
success  of  the  Parmer  City  126th  an- 
niversary celebration  was  because  it  was 
a  community  affair — with  almost  every 
resident,  in  one  way  or  another,  con- 
tributing to  it. 

The  entire  4-day  formal  celebration 
was  charmingly  presided  over  by  the 
event's  lovely  queen,  Miss  Clarine  Baker. 
Included  were  a  parade  of  progress,  2' 2 
miles  in  length,  and  a  pageant  sp>ectacle, 
"Journey  Through  Our  Years,"  which 
depicted  Parmer  City's  history  from 
"A  Kickapoo  Indian  Chief  Speaks" 
through  15  episodes  and  53  scenes  to 
"The  Younger  Generation  and  the 
Twist."  Four  hundred  Farmer  City  area 
citizens  presented  this  dramatic,  thrill- 
ing pageant  on  a  300-foot  stage  in  a  90- 
minute  production. 

In  addition  to  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending this  wonderful  celebration,  it 
was  also  my  very  great  privilege  to  speak. 
along  with  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  to  these  wonderful  people. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  12  years. 
I  have  made  many  speeches,  but  seldom 
have  I  addressed  an  audience  such  as 
this:  an  audience  that  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  every  moment  of  its  once-in- 
a-lifetime  celebration,  but  with  an 
uiidei'Iyin;,'  current  of  seriousness,  an 
awareness  of  the  multitude  of  serious 
problems  facing  our  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Farmer  City  is  America. 
It  is  a  town — surrounded  by  rich,  black 
Illinois  farmlands — of  good  schools,  of 
many  churches,  of  civic-minded  citizens 

Parmer  City  is  America — a  good  place 
to  live. 


STATUS  OF  FOREMAN  UNDER  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DulskiI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

One  segment  of  the  law  specifically 
placed  the  foreman  in  American  indus- 
try into  "no  man's  land."  Under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  the  foreman  has  the 
right  to  belong  to  a  union,  but  the  em- 
ployer is  not  required  by  law  to  recog- 
nize him  He  may  do  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

It  is  like  an  old  nursery  rhyme; 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Oh,  yes,  my  darling  daughter. 
You  may  hang  your  clothes  on  the  hickory 
limb. 

But  don't  go  near  the  wat«r. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R 
5662.  which  is  designed  to  once  more 
restore  to  the  foremen  class  of  people  the 
status  of  first-class  citizens,  or  an  equal 
status,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  i-ank-and-file  workers,  with  all  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
will  be  able  to  take  their  rightful  place 
at  the  bargaining  table,  and  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote  in  affairs  affecting  their 
welfare. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  people,  the 
foremen  of  America,  have  a  natural 
right  of  association  which  should  not 
and  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them 
by  administrative  definition  and  inter- 
pretation of  legal  verbiage.  I  contend 
that  the  foremen  of  America  have  a  na- 
tural right  to  band  together  to  process 
grievances,  protect  their  job  security, 
safeguard  their  working  conditions,  and 
be  human  beings — tlie  same  as  any  other 
group  of  workers.  At  the  present  time, 
neither  the  law  nor  comp«uiy  policy  pro- 
vides proper  protection  for  the  foremen 
class  of  people,  although  a  foreman  in 
American  industry  speaks  for  and  acts 
for  management.  At  the  same  time,  in 
his  personal  capacity,  he  is  an  employee 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment imposed  upon  him  from 
above — a  matter  over  which  he  has  no 
control  or  no  voice. 

I  find  no  basis  for  the  aigument  that 
foremen,  through  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  and  fruits  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  would  impair  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  their  duties  in  be- 
half of  management. 

On  the  claim  of  divided  loyalties,  we 
cannot  assume  that  self -organization 
for  collective  bargaining  would  prove  in- 
compatible with  the  foreman's  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties.  Such  an  as- 
sumption has  never  been  proved. 

Many  foremen  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  organized,  but  not  rec- 
ognized, without  detriment  to  their  loy- 
alty or  efficiency  to  management  goals. 
Management's  disciplinary  powers  are 
adequate  to  insure  faithful  and  efficient 
job  performance  by  all  of  its  employees, 
regardless  of  title. 

The  basic  argument  of  the  foremen 
concerns  the  demal  by  their  employers 
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of  the  right  to  participate  In  the  de- 
cisions which  affect  their  welfare  as  em- 
ployees. 

A  foreman  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
serve  himself  in  matters  fixing  his  own 
wages,  hours,  seniority  rights,  or  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  does  not  ask 
that  we  legislate  any  economic  bene- 
fits for  them.  It  does  not  ask  that  we 
force  any  of  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment upon  their  employers.  It  merely 
asks  us  to  free  them  from  the  shackles 
that  now  bind  them  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  them  from  exercising  their 
natural  right  of  association,  and  the  en- 
suing ability  to  bargain  on  equal  terms 
with  their  employers. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  in  the  not  too  distant  past,  were 
under  this  same  sort  of  restraint,  this 
same  sort  of  fear,  this  same  sort  of  re- 
luctance, to  unite,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
means  of  livelihood.  This  fear  was  lifted 
by  this  body  by  the  adoption  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  which  opened  the  doors  to  their 
right  of  association  under  the  protection 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  suffer  in  the  exercising  of  this 
right.  In  this  legislation,  the  foremen 
of  America  were  excluded  by  legal  defini- 
tion and  administrative  interpretation 
from  the  umbrella  of  protection  to  the 
worker  provided  in  these  laws. 

To  attain  this  equal  rights  status  for 
the  foremen  of  American  Industry,  I 
have  Introduced  H.R.  5662  to  permit 
supervisors  to  be  considered  as  employ- 
ees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  This  bill  accom- 
plishes its  purpose  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  striking  out  the  definition  of 
"supervisor,"  which  in  effect  deprives 
them  of  all  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
this  law  to  employees. 

This  word  "employee"  is  the  definition 
that  the  foremen  group  seeks  to  have  ap- 
plied to  its  Individual  members,  and  upon 
close  examination  of  the  role  of  super- 
visors in  industry,  they  are  for  all  intent 
and  purposes,  employees  of  a  company. 

At  one  time  in  American  industry  the 
foreman  exercised  rights  bordering  on 
divine  rights,  encompassing  such  powers 
as  the  right  to  hire*,  fire,  assign,  promote, 
transfer,  discipline,  and  to  make  deci- 
sions not  of  a  routine  or  clerical  nature 
on  behalf  of  the  company. 

The  development  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  its  subsequent  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  resulted  in  severe 
limitations  in  the  exercise  of  the  above 
powers  by  management,  and  In  Inost 
Instances,  the  remaining  powers  were 
delegated  to  personnel  ofiQces,  or  labor 
relations  personnel  operating  as  a  spe- 
cialized front  office  function.  Today, 
the  foreman  in  industry  is  responsible  for 
t}ie  immediate,  on-the-job  direction  of 
the  working  forces,  to  maintain  the  pro- 
duction rate,  and  to  control  the  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  policies  and  procedures  used  in 
industry  today  are  developed  at  the  up- 
per echelon  level  of  corporate  manage- 
ment, and  the  foreman  is  placed  in  the 
role  of  carrying  out,  or  putting  into 
e.Tect,  these  policies  and  decisions.  He 
has  no  power  to  alter  or  rescind  these 


policies,  and  any  effect  that  he  may 
have  on  this  area  of  policy  would  be 
purely  suggestive  or  advisory. 

Because  of  these  limitations  on  the 
scope  and  activities  of  the  foreman  in 
American  industry,  there  can  be  no  due 
disruption  in  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tVeen  management  and  libor,  and  only 
good  can  come  from  the  act  of  restoruig 
the  foreman  to  his  rightful  place  in  our 
productive  system,  rather  than  his  pres- 
ent "no  man's  land"  existence. 

Freedom  from  fear  is  a  definite  re- 
quirement to  the  enjoyment  of  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  outlined  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  have  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  best  known  and  noblest 
of  American  state  papers.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  make  the  necessai-y  legislative 
enactments  to  provide  for  the  foremen 
of  America  these  certain  inalienable 
rights  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and 
Grod  entitle  them. 

I  am  urgini?  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee  to  schedule  ^  hearing  on  this 
legislation  so  these  people  can  testify  and 
present  their  case. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WicKEKSHAM,  for  10  minutes,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  June  19  to  22. 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  for  45  minutes,  on  June 
19. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.    SCRANTON. 

Mr.  Shelley. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi. 
Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.   OSMERS. 

(The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Celler  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  RooNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Hall. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  3062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
BO  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

P  1881  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella: 

S  2143  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva 
I,ondon  Rltt;  and 

S  ,J  Res  198  Joint  resolution  deferring  un- 
til July  15,  1962.  the  Issuance  of  a  procla- 
mation with  respect  to  a  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn  • , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
jouined  until  Monday,  June  18,  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs.  H.R.  4860.  A 
bill  to  place  certain  sut>merged  lands  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guiim.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment I  Kept,  No.  1827).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS-  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1658.  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  January  2,  1951,  prohibit- 
ing the  transportation  of  gambling  devlca 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1828).  Referred  to 
the  H  )use  Calendar. 

Mr  COOLEY;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  12154.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1829).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  th«!  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H  R   12154.  A    bill    to    amend   and    extend 
the  provisions  of   the  Sugar  Act  of   1948,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H  R.  12155.  A  bill  to  prohibit  diacrtmlna- 
tlL>n  on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  In  cixn- 
merce  or  In  the  producUon  of  goods  for 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLATT^'IK: 

H.R.  12156.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
section  applicable  to  certain  railroad  con- 
solidations and  mergers  until  December  31, 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H  R.  12157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  re- 
tired referees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici:iry 

By   Mr.   DULSia: 

H  R.  12158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayiou  Act  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to 
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the  operation  of  the  provl&lons  oX  that  sec- 
tion applicable  to  certain  railroad  conaoU- 
d.itloi.s  and  mergers  until  December  31.  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GOODELL 

HR  12159  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlna- 
iluii  on  accuuut  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
w.igos  by  certain  employers  ei\gaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
cjinmercc  and  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  wages  iitol  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  d:scriminatl(in;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  aiid  Labor 
By  Mr    KEIARNS 

H.R  12160.  A  bill  vo  amend  the  Act  of 
April  29.  1942.  establish. ng  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  BoaJd,  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  arts  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Including  Improved  programs  of  the 
arts  In  the  currlculums  of  the  public  schools, 
equal  to  the  aid  provided  by  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  for  their  local  art  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
C'lumbla. 

HR  12161.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex   In  the  payment  of 


wages  by  certain  employers  en^a^ed  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restltmion 
of  wages  lost  by  employee*  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education   and   l^bor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR.  12162.  A  bill  to  bring  U.S.  Commls- 
sli.uers  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  and 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CUil  Service. 

By  Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
HR  12163  A  bill  to  permit  State  officers 
who  are  appointed  by  their  Governors,  sub- 
ject to  legislative  approval,  to  participate 
in  political  acUvlty  without  loss  of  Federal 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR   12164    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  St.  Mark£  National  His- 
toric Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 
H.R  12165    A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlna- 
tiun   on   account   of  sex  In  the  payment  of 


wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee  en 
Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILL.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRUCE; 
H.R.  12166    A    bill    fur   the   relief   of  Jesse 
J.   Locke:    to   the    Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    DOWDY; 
HR.  12167    A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Toniasa   M.irtmez-Complan    DePina;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MILLIKEN: 
H  R.  12168.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Celeste 
Vigneau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  PFOST; 
H.R.  12169    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Eng 
Ton  Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Soviet  Deportation  of  Lithuanians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TCIRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  196Z, 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  indi- 
vidual liberties — freedom  of  speech,  of 
assembly,  and  of  movement — are  among 
the  noblest  of  human  gcals  and  the  most 
cherished  of  human  desires.  Where 
they  do  not  exist  in  actuality  they  can 
only  be  wished  for  in  men's  souls.  To- 
day, on  this  anniversar>'  of  the  ruthless 
Soviet  deportation  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanian citizens  to  the  barren  wastes  of 
Siberia,  we  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  freedom  extend  our  sincerest 
sj-mpathy  to  the  Lithuanian  people,  for 
whom  individual  liberties  are  an  ideal 
and  not  a  reality.  'We  encourage  them 
to  hold  fast  to  the  hope  that  the  day  may 
soon  dawn  when  they  too  will  once  again 
know  what  It  is  like  to  live  without  fear 
of  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
without  threat  of  forced  exile  to  the  slave 
camps  of  the  Communists. 

On  the  night  of  June  14.  1941,  30,000; 
Lithuanians  were  deported  to  Siberia. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Suc- 
cessive mass  deportations  followed  until 
Lithuania  was  emptied  of  a  significant 
proportion  of  her  people.  Already  she 
had  been  robbed  of  her  sovereignty  by 
the  occupying  Russian  Army  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  Communist  expansion. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  her  people  had  been 
forcibly  removed  from  their  homeland. 
Those  who  remained  still  live  under  a 
heartless  totalitarian  system. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which 
befell  them  and  the  repressive  techniques 
cf  ths  Soviets,  however,  the  courageous 
Lithuanian  jjeoplc  have  never  turned 
their  backs  on  the  possibility  of  libera- 
tion.   In  spite  of  reprisal  and  terror  they 


have  never  succumbed  to  the  Communist 
tjTanny.  They  have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  cherished  goals  of  individual  liber- 
ties. In  1918  the  Lithuanian  people 
overthrew  a  detested  Russian  re^irne  un- 
der which  they  had  late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury lost  their  national  sovereigi.ty  and 
their  individual  freedom  We  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  a  new  day  of  deliver- 
ance will  soon  be  at  hand,  and  wc'  extend 
our  support  for  their  cherished  cause  of 
liberation. 


support  to  the  cause  of  the  continued 
fight  for  liberty  going  on  in  these  coun- 
tries. On  this  21st  anniversary  of  per- 
haps the  world's  crudest  and  most  tragic 
event  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  sur- 
vivors will  some  day  regain  their  f'  eedom 
from  Communist   totalitarian   tyrarmy. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Baltic  States 


Twenty-first  AnniTersary  of  the  First 
Mass  Deportation  From  the  Baltic 
State* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   BHOBE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday,  June  IS.  1962 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  privilege 
that  I  join  with  my  colleagues,  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  occasion  of  the  21st  anniversary 
of  the  first  mass  deportations  from  the 
Baltic  States. 

When  communistic  Russia  Invaded 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  during  the  infamous  3  days 
of  terror,  they  deported  more  than 
100,000  people  to  concentration  camps 
In  the  remotest  sections  of  Siberia  where 
many  died.  Under  Soviet  occupation 
in  these  Baltic  States  a  total  of  more 
than  600,000  persons  have  been  killed 
or  deported  during  the  years  of  enslave- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  forced  incorporation  by  Soviet 
forces  and  never  will.  We  have  con- 
tinued, and  should  continue,  to  give  our 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  22  years  since  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  were 
overrun  by  the  Red  army.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ruthlessly  strangled 
the  free  voice  of  dissension  for  a  genera- 
tion in  no  way  diminishes  the  atrocity 
of  the  original  act. 

The  Baltic  States  have  endured  this 
generation  of  tjTanny  solely  because  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  agents  have  forci- 
bly suppressed  the  outward  resistance  to 
the  Red  regime. 

But  the  Soviets  have  failed  dismally  in 
their  self-appointed  program  of  educat- 
ing the  captive  peoples  to  accept  com- 
munism. The  entire  world  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  ability  of  the  Lat- 
vians, Estonians,  and  Lithuanians  to 
withstand  the  interminable  din  of  Marx- 
ist doctrine  which  has  droned  through- 
out Eastern  Europe  for  the  past  25  years. 

Dreams  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation wiU  not  be  quenched  as  long  as 
there  are  men  who  remember  liberty  and 
who  can  transfer  that  memory  to  their 
children  Hope  will  never  be  abandoned 
for  eventual  deliverance  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Our  great  democratic  assembly, 
by  commemorating  this  anniversary  of 
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tyranny,  reafflrma  America's  intention  to 
see  that  freedom  Is  restored  to  all  the 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
With  our  long  heritage  of  indlyldual 
liberty,  we  are  all  the  more  determined 
to  give  our  friends  in  these  oppressed  na- 
tions the  moral  and  spiritual  support 
they  need  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against 
Soviet  Russia.  By  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  infamous  dates  conunem- 
orating  communism's  ruthless  brutality, 
we  demonstrate  to  the  Kremlin  once 
more  that  we  will  never  abandon  our 
friends. 


Lithaaiiia't  Tra^c  Days 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 

or   FKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1962 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
15  and  16  in  the  years  1940  and  1941 
were  tragic  days  for  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Lithuania.  On  June  15,  1940, 
Soviet  demands  for  the  immediate  for- 
mation of  a  "friendly"  government  and 
Soviet  military  occupation  marked  the 
end  of  a  sovereign  democratic  Lithuania 
and  the  beginning  of  its  tragic  enslave- 
ment by  the  Communist  tyrants.  June 
15  and  16,  1941.  are  equally  sad  anni- 
versaries for  the  Lithuanian  people,  for 
on  those  days  thousands  of  the  brave 
people  of  that  country  were  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  liberty  and  exiled  to 
the  wastelands  of  Siberia.  On  the  night 
of  June  14-15  alone  some  30,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Lithuanian  intelligentsia  were 
deported  under  inhuman  conditions  to 
slave  labor  camps,  and  new  waves  of 
mass  deportations  and  arrests  followed. 
In  1948-49  approximately  10  percent  of 
Lithuania's  population  was  driven  to 
Siberia  because  of  the  resistance  of 
Lithuanian  farmers  to  the  forcible  col- 
lectivization of  land  which  had  belonged 
to  them  and  which  they  had  farmed  for 
centuries. 

Thus,  in  recalling  the  tragic  fate  of 
those  Lithuanians  who  were  driven  from 
their  homeland  by  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists, let  us  pledge  ourselves  coura- 
geously to  oppose  the  aggression  and 
tyranny  of  which  Lithuania  was.  and 
still  is.  victim  and  stanchly  to  defend 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  national  in- 
dependence and  individual  freedom. 
Lithuania,  let  us  remember,  after  pre- 
vious subjection  to  Russian  domination, 
declared  its  independence  in  1918  and 
assumed  its  rightful  place  In  the  world 
community  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

In  signing  a  peace  treaty  with 
Lithuania  in  1920,  the  Soviet  Union  rec- 
ognized it  as  an  independent  state  and 
renounced  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
it.  But  nonetheless  Lithuania  was  only 
to  flourish  as  an  Independent  entity  with 
a  government  chosen  by  the  people  and 
a  constitution  which  accorded  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  com- 
munication for  scarcely  two  decades 
when,  once  again,  a  Russia  bent  on  ter- 
ritorial expansion  was  to  claim  it  victim. 


It  is  fitting,  then,  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  to  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
the  tragic  exile  of  so  many  of  their  num- 
ber also  to  state  our  fervent  hope  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania  may  someday 
reestablish  a  democratic  government, 
free  of  Soviet  control,  under  which  In- 
dividual liberties  will  thrive. 

Let  us  never  forget  these  tragic  days 
of  June  15  and  16  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  working  for  freedom  and  independence 
for  Lithuania. 


Music  in  NoTcmber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1962 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  re- 
quests come  before  us,  and  before  the 
President,  for  all  kinds  of  commemora- 
tive days,  weeks,  and  months,  not  to 
mention  years,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
liberal  arts.  But  I  doubt  whether  any 
request  which  has  reached  us  in  recent 
days  has  quite  the  grassroots  appeal  of 
this  one,  and  I  rise  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can country  music  lovers  everywhere  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  remember  that  the 
week  of  November  4  through  10,  1962. 
has  been  designated  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Country  Music  Association 
as  "National  Country  Music  Week."  in 
tribute  to  the  native  country  music  of 
America  and  io  the  men  and  women  who 
devote  their  lives  to  its  creation  and 
preservation. 

The  association  seeks  our  encourage- 
ment and  observance  of  this  special 
week,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  We  will  be  winding  up  a  few 
activities  of  our  own  then,  and  we  are 
going  to  need  music.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  celebrate  victory  or  soften 
defeat  than  with  song. 

The  Country  Music  Association,  with 
national  headquarters  In  Nashville, 
Term.,  was  founded  on  September  16, 
1958.  as  an  incorporated  nonprofit  organ- 
ization, made  up  of  individuals  and 
groups  dedicated  to  the  encouragement, 
enhancement,  and  immortality  of  this 
significant  seg,ment  of  the  Nation's  musi- 
cal heritage. 

Its  membei-ship  includes  over  750  of 
the  Nation's  top  country  music  authors. 
composers,  performers,  publishers,  radio 
and  recording  executives,  among  them 
such  personalities  as  Jimmie  Davis,  of 
"You  Are  My  Sunshine"  fame;  Burl  Ives, 
whose  records  of  "Blue  Tall  Fly'  and 
"Top  of  Old  Smoky"  are  perennial  favor- 
ites; the  Immensely  popular  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford  and  Connie  Francis.  These 
and  hundreds  of  other  exponents  of 
country  music  interpret  the  vibrancy, 
rhythm  and  harmony  that  blends  the 
pioneer  with  the  present-day  American 
scene. 

Ken  Nelson,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, with  his  sure  knowledge  of  Its  grass- 
roots appeal,  points  out  that  country 
music  is  popular  music  "in  that  it  comes 
from  the  populace."   It  springs  up  every- 


where throughout  our  land,  and  can  be 
folk,  jazz,  rhythm,  blues,  hillbilly,  blue- 
grass,  country  or  western. 

Country  music  is  many  things  to  many 
people — as  Mary  Erwln,  of  Louisville. 
Ky..  stated: 

Country  music  is  the  dream  of  a  lover: 
the  lament  oi  the  weary;  the  tears  of  the 
forsaken;  the  story  of  the  vagabond;  the 
blesslners  of  marriage;  the  Joy  of  children; 
the  hymn  to  the  power  of  prayer;  the  praise 
of  H  divine  God. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  should  endorse  such  a  week.  Coun- 
try music  is  not  confined  to  any  given 
area  of  our  great  land — folk  melodies 
flow  in  an  ever-widening  stream  from 
Tennessee,  from  Louisiana,  from  Flor- 
ida, from  California.  Illinois,  and  New 
York,  and  sweep  triumphantly  across  the 
eastern  end  of  Ixjng  Island  on  to  the 
Old  World. 

I  say.  let  us  celebrate  National  Coun- 
try Music  Week  from  November  4-10, 
1962.  with  whatever  strength  is  left  in 
our  vocal  cords. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Glacier  Prieft : 
Bernard  Hnbbard,  S  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1962 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  CaUfor- 
nla  mourns  the  death  of  Father  Bernard 
Hubbard.  S.J..  the  "glacier  priest,"  whose 
fame  has  reflected  glory  upon  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara,  whose  geology 
department  he  had  headed  since  1926. 
Father  Hubbard  spoke  of  himself  as 
being  on  a  perpetual  leave  of  absence 
from  the  university,  but  his  teaching  of 
scientific  precision,  of  stubborn  patience 
in  investigating  and  accuracy  in  report- 
ing, of  matter-of-fact  heroism  and 
healthy  humor,  of  simple  stalwart  vir- 
tue, has  entered  Into  the  formation  of 
generations  of  men.  His  was  the  vast 
patience  that  one  would  expect  of  a  man 
who  made  it  his  business  to  watch  and 
measure  and  chart  the  slow  advance  and 
retreat  of  glaciers.  His  was  the  daunt- 
less courage  needed  by  a  man  who  made 
it  his  business  to  watch  and  explore  the 
craters  of  active  volcanoes.  His  reports 
of  explorations  and  studies  among  Alas- 
kan glaciers  and  volcanoes  are  both  a 
somid  contribution  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  these  phenomena,  and  a  lasting 
contrib'ition  to  the  literatrre  of  adven- 
tm-e. 

Scientific  studies  carried  on  by  him  or 
under  his  direction  has  Included,  besides 
volcanology  and  glacier  geology,  such 
.subjects  as  meteorology,  oceanography, 
ethnology,  anthropology,  and  paleontol- 
ogy in  the  Alaskan  area  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Father  Hubbard  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  moving  picture  films  as  a 
medium  of  popular  education,  and  in  the 
use  of  photographs,  both  moving  and 
still,  as  Integral  parts  of  scientific 
records. 


Father  Hubbard's  career  and  scientific 
attainments  do  not  stand  in  isolation, 
but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
tradition  of  Santa  Clara,  and  of  the  so- 
ciety in  California  and  the  United  States. 
He  was  outstanding,  in  that  he  repres- 
senLcd  a  fruition  of  the  Jesuit  virtues  of 
unlluiching  courage,  and  selfless  devo- 
tion to  research  and  s<:holarship.  The 
University  of  Santa  Clara  is  one  of  the 
principal  stations  in  the  series  of  seis- 
in.'logical  observatories  that  cover  the 
Uniled  States,  in  stud.ving  the  occur- 
rence, location,  and  intensity  of  earth- 
quakes. The  study  of  the  relationship 
of  sun.spots  with  long-range  changes  in 
the  earth's  weather,  and  with  the  fre- 
quency of  meteorites  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant topic,  taking  its  or:gin  chiefly  from 
the  pioneer  work  done  at  Santa  Clara 
by  Father  Richard.  S.J. 

We  of  San  Francisco  remember  proud- 
ly that  Father  Bernard  Hubbard,  splen- 
did representative  of  the  Jesuit  tradition 
in  San  Francisco  that  dates  from  1851, 
is  also  our  native  son.  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1888.  and  a  graduate  from  St. 
Ignatius  High  School.  He  will  long  be 
remmebered  and  honored  In  his  native 
city. 


The  Baltic  Peoples  axl  Their  Traf  edy  in 
1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15.  1962 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
their  modern  history  the  peoples  of  three 
Baltic  countries — Estonians.  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians — have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  misery  and  misfortune, 
and  only  for  a  brief  period  of  two  decades 
they  enjoyed  freedom  and  happiness. 
After  being  subjected  to  oppressiye  for- 
eign rule  for  centuries,  tliese  peoples  re- 
pained  their  Independence  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  and  in  their 
historic  homelands  they  were  working 
and  living  happily.  They  only  wanted 
to  be  left  alone,  and  work  out  their  own 
.salvation  In  peace.  But  they  were  not 
allowed  that  choice,  for  their  powerful 
and  aggressive  neighbor,  the  Soviet 
Union,  seemed  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  their  freedom  and  independence. 
This  the  bosses  in  the  Kremlin  did  very 
early  in  the  last  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1941  the  three  coun- 
tries were  attacked  and  occupied  by  the 
Red  army;  the  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries were  at  once  put  under  arrest  and 
exiled,  and  then  these  countries  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  sad- 
dest part  of  this  treacherous  tragedy 
was  that  Stalin's  agents;  carried  out  the 
arrest  and  deportation  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Baltic  nationals  in  a  most 
cruel  manner.  They  herded  these  in- 
nocent and  helpless  soles  into  freight 
cars,  and  shipped  them  off  to  distant 
Asiatic  Russia.  There  the  survivors  of 
this  mass  deportation  still  suffer,  while 
their   friends   and    sympathizers   in    all 


parts  of  the  free  world  observe  the  21st 
anniversary  of  their  misfortune.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  these  unfortunate  souls 
will  soon  fljid  their  way  to  freedom. 


Scoatinp't  Highest  Awmrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MissorRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1962 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  first 
annual  Charter  Day  observance  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Washington. 
The  entertainment  was  by  the  Marine 
Band  and  the  U  S.  Army  Chorus.  The 
Congress  was  invited.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  Scout- 
Ing's  highest  award  for  service  to 
youth — in  or  outside  of  the  B£  A. — the 
Silver  Buffalo,  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia,  my  esteemed  chair- 
man on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hat- 
den,  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona.  These 
two  di.'=tinguished  colleagues  of  ours  are 
the  only  two  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  serving  in  that  capacity  when  the 
congressional  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  during  the  64th 
Congress.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
keynoted  the  session,  the  President  sent 
a  message,  and  many  cooperative  spon- 
sors were  present  and  introduced. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  charter  over 
33  million  young  men  have  taken  the 
Scouting  oath  and  many  have  held  high 
office  of  responsibility  In  the  leadership 
of  our  country.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  over  5,300.000  Boy  Scouts  and 
Scouters  in  America.  The  country  has 
reaped  untold  reward  from  their  devo- 
tion to  moral  and  physical  fitness,  serv- 
ice to  God  and  country,  and  civic  or  com- 
munity efforts.  Under  leave  to  exter.d 
and  revise  my  remarks,  the  citation  to 
Senator  HAYorN  and  Carl  Vinson  fol- 
lows along  with  their  stirring  response: 
Cn-ATiON:  Hon.  Cam,  Vinson 

The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  Member,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  MUledgevllle,  Ga.: 
Member  of  the  64th  Congress  which  granted 
the  Federal  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Cakl  Vinson  was  born  In  Baldwin  County, 
Oa..  and  wa«  educated  at  0«orgla  MUltary 
College  and  Mercer  University  Law  School. 
He  practiced  law,  served  as  solicitor  (prose- 
cuting attorney),  for  Baldwin  County  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  during 
which  time  he  was  speaker  pro  tempore  for  2 
years.  He  later  Berved  as  Judge  of  the  county 
court  of  Baldwin  County. 

In  1914.  he  was  elected  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  since  served  conUnuously  on  that 
body. 

Representative  Vinson  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  16  years 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  12  years.  He  has  sponsored  en- 
abling legislation  for  Boy  Scout  Jamborees 
since  1949  and  coauthored  the  national 
Jamboree  bill  In  1960  and  the  legislation  for 
the  nth  World  Jamboree  to  be  held  in  Greece 
in  1963. 


To  the  Boy  Scouts  o]  America: 

Forty-six  years  ago  the  64th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Incorporated  and  chartered 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This  bill.  H.R. 
755.  duly  signed  by  the  then  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  and  Act- 
ing President  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  John 
H.  Bankhead.  became  law  upon  approra"  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  June  15,  1916. 
Section  3  of  the  act  states:  "The  purpose  of 
this  corporation  shall  be  to  promote,  through 
orgrinlzatlon,  and  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for 
themselves  and  others,  to  train  them  in 
scoutx:raIt.  and  to  teach  them  patriotism, 
courage,  self-reliance,  and  kindred  virtues, 
using  the  methods  which  are  now  in  common 
use  by  Boy  Scouts." 

Today,  we,  the  undersigned  Members  of 
the  86 til  Congress,  who  were  also  In  the  64th 
Congress,  take  pleasxire  In  greeting  yoti. 
the  5,300.000  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  your  84.000  local  chartered 
institutions,  on  the  occasion  of  National 
Charter  Day  1962. 

We  observe  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
magnificent  accomplishments  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  over  the  years,  which 
under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  charter 
have  fully  Justified  the  oonfldenoe  imposed 
In  the  movement  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  in  1916.  We 
would  remind  you  that  the  purpoee  for 
which  the  charter  was  granted  continues, 
and  we  urge  that  you  pursue  diligently  your 
objective  to  make  scouting  available  to  all 
boys  In  every  community  throughout  our 
beloved  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Vinson, 
Congrexsynan ,  of  Georgia. 
Carl    Hatdek, 
Senator,  of  Arizona. 

Jt-NE  14,  1962. 


CrrATioN:    Hon.  Cakl  Hatden 

The  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  Member,  U.S. 
Senate.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Member  of  the  64th 
Congress  which  granted  the  Federal  charter 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Carl  Hatden  was  bom  at  Hayden's  Perry 
(now  Tempe) .  Ariz  .  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tempe,  the  Arizona  terri- 
torial normal  school,  and  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1904,  treasurer  of  Mari- 
copa County  in  1904.  and  sheriff  from  1907 
to  1912.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona to  statehood  and  served  as  a  Member 
from  February  19,  1912  to  March  3,  1927.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1936.  where  he 
has  served  continuously,  and.  since  19fi7.  has 
served  as  President  pro  tempore.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Joint  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Senator  Hatden  Is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
has  participated  consistently  in  Ref>ort  to 
the  Nation  breakfasts  during  Boy  Scout 
Weeks.  He  has  vigorously  supported  enabling 
Jamboree  legislation  and  Is  coauthor  of  the 
legislation  related  to  the  llth  World  Jam- 
boree In  Greece  In  1963. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Carl  Hatden, 
Charter  Day  Dinner.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  June  14.  1962 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  It  Is  natural  that 
our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
64th  Congress  when  the  congressional 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  The  world  was  In  turmoil  and 
strife.  World  War  I  was  mounting  In  fury 
and  the  United  States  was  about  to  become 
Involved    in    the    bloody    struggle.     In    1916 
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our  people  were  keenly  alert  to  the  need  for 
building  national  strength  so  that  we  would 
be  ready  to  do  our  part  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
Congress  saw  the  value  of  providing  for  the 
boys  of  America  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  scouting,  with  Its  program  of  physi- 
cal fitness,  character  building,  ana  citizen- 
ship training.  Over  the  years  and  through 
all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  national  life, 
scouting  has  been  fulfilling  its  mission  to 
help  the  boys  of  America  to  live  up  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  Scout  oath  and  law. 

Congressman  Vinson  and  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  supporting  thousands  of  bills 
that  have  come  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  granting  of  the 
charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  worthy  acts  of 
legislation  that  we  have  had  a  part  in  en- 
acting into  law. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that  by  grant- 
ing this  charter  we  made  scouting  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  Exactly  the  opposite  is  true. 
It  merely  authorized  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  make  the  program  available  to 
boys  through  cooperating  agencies.  Public 
funds  were  not  provided  and  the  whole 
operation  of  scouting  has  been  generously 
supported  by  our  free  institutions  and  by 
free  citizens,  motivated  by  a  desire  to  serve 
the  boyhood  of  America  through  scouting. 
This  support  scouting  has  richly  deserved, 
and  because  of  it  mUllons  of  boys  have  had 
the  benefits  of  scouting. 

To  commemorate  the  granting  of  the 
original  charter  at  this  festive  event,  we 
wish  to  present  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
this  illuminated  and  frameo  copy  of  excerpts 
from  the  historic  document.  May  this  color- 
ful charter  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
purposes  for  which  scouting  was  created, 
and  an  incentive  to  Intensify  your  efforts  to 
make  scouting  available  to  an  ever-Increas- 
ing number  of  boys. 


Tbe  Problem  of  ConcentratioB  in  Basic 
Indnstriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  40  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
one  of  my  chief  studies  has  been  the  an- 
titrust laws  as  an  essential  basis  for 
preserving  our  free  enterprise  system. 
I  believe  we  must  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  concentration  in  our 
basic  Industries  and  consult  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  our  ablest  businessmen, 
economists,  and  CJovernment  oflBcials. 
Toward  that  end  I  have  chosen  the 
widest  base  of  approach.  I  have  offered 
four  bills  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
maturely  discussed  and  evaluated  to  the 
end  that  an  appropriate  solution  may 
be  achieved. 

Existing  law  forbids  a  single  mam- 
moth firm  to  monopolize  the  better  part 
of  any  line  of  commerce,  and  it  likewise 
forbids  a  number  of  companies  to  act  as 
one  by  agreement  to  fix  prices,  regulate 
bids,  allocate  markets,  or  engage  in  other 
practices  in  restraint  of  free  and  open 
competition. 


It  seems  anomalous,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  established  remedy  under 
existing  law  where  several  large  firms 
"follow  the  leader"  and  act  as  one,  al- 
though the  result  of  their  parallel  con- 
duct may  be  just  as  harmful  as  if  they 
had  met  In  a  smoke-filled  room,  or  as  if 
they  constituted  one  giant  monopoly. 
The  recent  steel  price  increase  is  the 
latest,  striking  instance  of  such  'follow 
the  leader"  conduct. 

All  agree  that  competition  is  the  very 
lifeblood  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
yet  concentration  in  a  number  of  our 
basic  industries  has  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  bids  fair  to  do  irreparable  harm 
to  our  basic  free  enterprise  concepts.  I 
have  long  sought  the  answer  to  this 
problem  through  many  legislative  ave- 
nues, but  I  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  must  face  squarely  the 
issue  of  what  constitutes  undue  concen- 
tration and  what  should  be  done  about 
it. 

Was  there  a  lack  in  the  antitrust  laws 
when  United  States  Steel  raised  its  price 
and  the  other  major  steel  firms  followed 
in  prompt  succession?  Is  there  a  gap 
in  the  antitrust  laws  when  one  domi- 
nant firm,  holding  a  tight  grip 
on  the  market,  generally  sets  the  course 
of  action  for  other  firms  to  follow?  Are 
the  effects  of  monopolistic  or  oligopolistic 
concentration  mitigated  today  by  grow- 
ing competition  from  abroad,  particu- 
larly the  Common  Market?  To  what 
degree  does  heavy  capital  investment 
limit  the  number  of  companies  in  a 
given  industry,  and  discourage  new  en- 
trants, and  what  is  the  impact  on  com- 
petition in  such  industries?  Do  our  tax 
laws  visit  undue  hardship  on  companies 
subject  to  divestiture  decrees  and  their 
stockholders? 

The  three  antitrust  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced present  a  number  of  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  concentration.  They 
deal  with  concentration  generally  and 
with  specific  instances  of  parallel  con- 
duct. They  provide  solely  for  civil 
equitable  relief  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Government  under  section  4  of  the 
Sherman  Aci.  These  bills  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  enlightened  discussion. 

The  first  bill  would  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  civil  equitable  relief 
where,  in  a  concentrated  industry,  two 
or  more  corriorations  engage  in  parallel 
conduct  which  may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  or  main- 
tain monopoly.  A  concentrated  indus- 
try is  defined  as  a  line  of  commerce 
wherein  four  or  fewer  corporations 
possess  50  percent  of  the  assets  or  ca- 
pacity or  make  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  gross  sales  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  second  bill  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  seek  appropriate  civil 
equitable  relief  in  a  concentrated  Indus- 
try, similarly  defined,  where  dominant 
economic  power  is  exercised  so  as  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  monopoly. 

The  third  bill  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  seek  appropriate  civil 
equitable  relief,  where  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  exercise  p>ower  to  mo- 
nopolize or  to  substantially  le.s,^en  com- 
petition in  any  line  of  commerce. 


I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  uniform,  fair  tax  treatment  of  a 
corporation  subject  to  a  divestiture  de- 
cree as  well  as  its  stockholders.  Such 
legislation,  in  my  opinion,  would  fill  a 
longstanding  need.  There  should  be  no 
need  to  resort  to  Congress  for  special 
legislative  relief  where,  as  in  the  Du 
Pont -General  Motors  case,  millions  of 
stockholders  would  otherwise  have  been 
suddenly  confronted  with  heavy  tax  lia- 
bilities which  they  had  done  nothing  to 
create,  or  where,  as  in  the  Hilton  Hotels 
case,  a  corporation  is  forced  to  divest 
itself  of  one  of  its  enterprises  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Furthermore,  one  wonders  wheth- 
er undue  tax  hardships  may  have  been 
visited  on  others  less  numerous  or  less 
vocal  as  a  result  of  other  divestiture  de- 
crees. Moreover,  I  understand  that  the 
formidable  tax  consequences  have  often 
proved  a  major  stumbling  block  to  ap- 
propriate consent  decrees  in  antitrust 
cases. 

It  will  be  the  studied  purpose  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  to  hear  all  rea- 
sonable views  so  that  we  can  gain  the 
benefit  of  all  schools  of  thought  and  all 
shades  of  opinion.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  from  these  hearings  the  best 
po.ssible  answer  will  emerge  so  that  we 
can  deal  effectively  with  the  evils  that 
flow  from  monopolistic  practices  and  ar- 
tifical  restraints  upon  the  free  play  of 
competition. 

There  is  no  animus  against  big  busi- 
ness. Big  business  can,  does,  and  will 
continue  to  exist  as  an  integral,  indeed 
e.s.sential.  part  of  our  economic  system, 
particularly  those  segments  where  heavy 
capital  investment  is  required.  The 
problem  is  not  that  big  business  exists 
but  rather  what  big  business  sometimes 
does.  The  issue  is  the  maintenance  of 
competition  throughout  our  economy. 
The  bills  I  have  introduced  are  addressed 
to  that  central  issue. 


The  Baltic  Repabtics:  Victims  of  Soviet 
Aggrtttiom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15. 1962 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
ago  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  were  taken  over  by 
Soviet  armed  forces.  They  were  among 
the  first  nations  to  fall  victim  to  Soviet 
aggression.  With  the  end  of  springtime 
22  years  ago  began  a  reign  of  terror  for 
the  people  of  the  Baltics.  It  is  in  sor- 
row that  I  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of 
the  citizens  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

How  many  lives  were  lost  in  the  wave 
of  mass  arrests,  executions,  and  deporta- 
tions which  took  place  just  before  Nazi 
Germany  attacked  Russia  in  1941  is  still 
unknown.  Enough  information  has  been 
gathered  to  put  the  number  of  victims  in 
the  thou.'^ands.     What  those  figures  rep- 
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resent  in  terms  of  individual  human  suf- 
fering is  terrible  to  contemplate. 

The  brutal  treatment  of  those  who 
survived  deportation  was  apparent  fol- 
lowing de-Stalinization.  Some  decwrtees 
were  returned  to  their  homelands;  they 
w  ere  people  broken  in  body  and  in  spirit. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
iw  usual  pious  attempts  to  justify  its  past 
record,  the  program  of  repression  con- 
tinues. A  special  Soviet  Repatriation 
Commission  was  established  in  East  Ber- 
lin for  a  time  in  an  atte-mpt  to  lure  back 
the  Baltic  refugees  who  sought  asylum 
in  the  West.  However,  in  fact,  the  de- 
portation continues  under  the  guise  of 
selecting  volunteers  for  the  cultivation 
of  lands  and  for  mining  in  central  Asia. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  Republics  and  to 
hope  that  the  future  will  be  kinder  to 
those  brave  people  than  the  past  has 
been. 


Gold    Procurement  kgtncj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or   COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  IS.  1962 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Merrill  E.  Shoup,  president  of  the  Golden 
Cycle  Corp.  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
has  been  urging  the  estabUshment  of  a 
gold  procurement  agency  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Shoup  contends  that 
new  gold  is  needed  not  only  for  monetary 
purposes,  but  also  for  use  in  our  national 
defense. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
an  incentive  payment  of  $35  per  ounce 
on  newly  mined  domestic  gold.  Mr. 
Shoup  is  In  full  support  of  this  measure, 
and  recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  administer  the  incentive  pro- 
pram.  He  states  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  administer  such  a  pro- 
gram with  absolutely  no  ill  effects  upon 
our  world  monetary  position. 

Mr.  Shoup  is  critical  of  the  recent 
statement  made  by  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Robert  V.  Roosa  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  in  which  he  op- 
posed the  proposed  incentive  payment 
program  of  $35  an  ounce  for  newly 
mined  domestic  gold. 

In  this  statement  Roosa  contended 
that  a  subsidy  payment  would  be  inter- 
preted as  a  devaluation  of  a  dollar,  and 
would  prejudice  our  financial  position 
in  the  world.  In  commenting  on  Mr. 
Roosa's  attitude  Mr.  Shoup,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  same  subcommittee  in 
March  in  support  of  the  incentive  pro- 
mam,  stated  that  "Mr.  Roosa's  state- 
ments do  not  surprise  me  in  a  single 
detail.  This  has  been  the  classic  response 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  some- 
time to  the  Nation's  gold  problem." 

Mr.  Shoup  added:     | 

While  they  worry  so  heartrendingly  about 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  would  think,  our 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  has  been  shut 
down;  our  gold  reserves  at  Port  Knox  have 
poured  out.     As  a  nation  we  are  now  In  • 


position  that  we  simply  do  not  have  the  gold 
to  meet  our  outstanding  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  gold  mining 
operations  in  the  Cripple  Creek  and  Vic- 
tor area  in  Colorado  have  been  sus- 
pended. The  Golden  Cycle  Corp.  has 
closed  its  gold  processing  mill  at  Cripple 
Creek.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  situa- 
tion that  all  of  the  gold  mines  in  this 
section  came  to  a  complete  halt  at  the 
end  of  1961.  There  are  no  prospects  for 
reopening  these  mines,  and  the  mill  re- 
suming operations,  unless  an  incentive 
payment  program  can  be  adopted. 

I  have  personally  been  very  disap- 
pointed that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  the  Treasury  Department  that 
we  must  pay  more  for  gold  if  our  mines 
are  to  reopen.  Everyone  freely  admits 
that  we  need  more  gold,  and  there  is  gen- 
eral concern  over  the  depletion  of  our 
gold  stocks.  Howevir,  I  know  of  no  way 
to  increase  these  stocks  except  to  produce 
more  gold.  I  am  still  hoping  that  we  can 
get  a  gold  bill  passed  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Shoup  has  strongly  supported  the 
subsidy  approach  to  this  problem,  and 
the  only  way  that  the  gold  mining  indus- 
try can  be  revived.  He  feels  that  such 
an  incentive  program,  a,s  contained  in 
my  bill,  would  help  the  gold  mines  and 
mills  across  the  country. 

I  consider  Mr.  Shoup  one  of  our  fore- 
most authorities  on  gold,  and  I  Include 
his  further  observations  on  this  most 
pressing  problem: 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  our  gold  mining 
Industry  has  been  flattened  by  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  price  of  $35  an  ounce  on  all 
newly  mined  domestic  gold — a  price  which 
has  been  held  at  the  same  level  for  almost 
30  years,  by  the  way — there  is  another  prob- 
lem to  be  considered,  gold  has  become  an 
important  defense  material. 

Gold  is  being  used,  for  example,  in  electro- 
plating in  numerous  components  of  our 
space  vehicles.  It  is  being  used  in  elec- 
tronics systems  where  high  performance  and 
reliability  are  essential.  Gold  Is  the  most 
efficient  reflector  of  Infrared  available.  It 
is  being  used  to  gold-plate  transistors,  con- 
nectors, printed  circuits,  and  many  other 
things. 

And  by  Secretary  Roosa's  own  statement. 
we  still  have  gold  linked  to  our  money  in  this 
country. 

It  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  we  have 
a  very  important  need  for  gold  for  de- 
fense and  monetary  reasons.  The  question 
is:  How  do  we  get  it? 

There  is  a  very  considerable  and  growing 
belief  that  a  solution  lies  In  establishing  a 
gold  procurement  agency  that  Is  in  no  sense 
connected  to  the  Treasury  Department.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably  would  best  be 
established  under  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  agency  would  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablish a  sufficient  Incentive  payment  on  do- 
mesUcally  mined  gold  to  reopen  our  Na- 
tions gold  mines  and  reestablish  gold 
production  in  the  United  States. 

The  gold  procurement  agency  would  pur- 
chase and  sell  all  domestically  mined  gold, 
Including  sales  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  monetary  purposes.  Through  this 
means,  monetary  gold  could  be  held  at  the 
present  *35  level  with  absolutely  no  111  effects 
upon  our  world  monetary  position. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
curement program.  Whenever  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  the  national  defense  to 
acquire  strategic  materials,  we  have  found 
the  ways  and  means.     Our  gold  problem  cer- 


tainly is  critical  enough  to  warrant  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  and  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  Mr.  Shoup's 
suggestions  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
consideration.  I  hope  we  can  find  a 
way  to  put  them  into  operation. 


Shenandoah  National  Park:  Dedication  of 
the  Thornton  Gap  Interchange,  June  9, 
1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    \aRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1962 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  privileged  to  insert  an  address  de- 
livered by  our  former  colleague,  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, at  a  ceremony  dedicating  the 
Thornton  Gap  Interchange,  Shenandoah 
National  Park,  on  June  9,  1962. 

In  his  able  and  interesting  address, 
Secretary  Udall  paid  tribute  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited people  who  had  the  foresight 
to  envision  a  Shenandoah  National 
Park  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Virginia.  He  referred  to  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  and  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  as  three  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  which  have  be- 
come a  most  remarkable  recreational 
resource.  He  paid  tribute  particularly 
to  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hu- 
bert Work  and  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd. 

The  dedication  of  the  Thornton  Gap 
Interchange  happened  to  be  on  the  75th 
anniversary  of  Senator  Byrd's  birthday. 
In  a  most  appropriate  manner.  Secre- 
tary Udall  related  the  incident  on  July  3, 
1936,  when  the  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Byrd  were 
driving  to  Big  Meadows  and  Senator 
Byrd  suggested  to  the  late  President  the 
building  of  a  parkway  along  the  crest  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  cormecting  the  Shenan- 
doah with  the  Great  Smokies,  which  is 
now  familiar  to  all  of  us  as  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  or  Skyline  Drive.  Secre- 
tary Udall  reminded  his  audience  that 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  has  since 
been  known  as  the  "father  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.'" 

Many  friends  and  admirers  were 
present  at  the  dedication  to  enjoy  the 
ceremony  and  extend  to  Senator  Byrd 
heartfelt  greetings  and  felicitations  on 
his  birthday. 

The  complete  text  of  Secretary  Udall  s 
address  is  as  follows : 

Address  by  Secrxtaey  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  at  Dedication  of  Thornton 
Gap  Interchange,  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  June  9,  1962 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  Join  with 
you  In  dedicating  these  new  facilities  In 
Shenandoah  National  Park. 

Being  here  gives  me  a  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  accompUshmenU  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  setting  aside  this  area 
as  a  national  park      We  are  most  fortunate 
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to  be  able  to  drive  Just  a  little  otct  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
find  this  expanse  of  mountains  and  wood- 
lands that  affords  cui  opportunity  to  wtreat 
for  a  day  or  so  from  the  rush  and  complexi- 
ties of  modern  civilization. 

Three  decades  ago,  men  with  unusual  fore- 
sight, saw  the  need  to  set  aside  this  section 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  as  a  national 
park.  Because  of  their  concern  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  this  park  is  available  for  our 
enjoyment  today.  Without  their  foresight, 
we  would  not  be  here  today.  Not  Just  our- 
selves, but  millions  of  others  over  the  years 
could  not  have  enjoyed  the  grandeur  of  this 
Skyline  Drive,  or  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
few  nights  in  the  campgrounds,  and  hiking 
on  the  park  trails. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  have  climbed 
Old  Rag  or  HawksbiU  who,  otherwise,  never 
would  have  done  so.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  would  have  spent  their  weekends  in 
the  city  and  returned  to  their  oCBces  with- 
out knowing  the  renewed  vitality  that  comes 
from  such  an  outdoor  experience. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  some  amazement  to 
me  that.  35  years  ago.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hubert  Work  saw  this  need  so  clearly. 
In  the  midtwenties  the  availability  of  open 
spaces  near  urban  centers  was  by  no  means 
as  critical  as  It  is  today.  Yet,  in  a  speech 
on  May  25,  1935.  Secretary  Work  said:  "We 
have  gradually  established  an  artlflcal  life 
dependent  upon  the  Indoors  •  •  •  the  call 
of  the  primitive  in  us  [is]  rebelling  against 
the  hothouse  existence  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed." 

Mr.  Work  was  speaking  to  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Park  Comml"slon,  composed  of 
a  group  of  men  who  had  been  appointed  to 
find  a  suitable  area  in  the  Soi.thern  Appala- 
chians in  which  to  establish  a  national  park. 
They  found  two  places — both  eminently 
qualified  for  status  as  national  parks — the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  and  Shenandoah  National 
Park  here  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Virginia. 

This  area  was  very  carefully  chosen.  Be- 
fore making  their  field  trips,  members  of  the 
Oommlswion  set  forth  what  they  called  "a 
few  simple  rules"  to  guide  them  in  selecting 
a  national  park  area  in  the  Appalachian 
Highlands.  The  site  to  be  selected,  they 
said,  must  have  "'accessibility  by  rail  and 
roads;  mountain  scenery  with  inspiring  per- 
spectives and  delightful  details;  a  substan- 
tial part  to  contain  forests,  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ers, and  mountain  streams  with  pictviresque 
cascades  and  waterfalls  overhxmg  with  foli- 
age, all  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man; 
abundant  springs  and  streams  available  for 
camps  and  fishing;  opportunities  for  protect- 
ing the  wildlife  of  the  area,  and  the  whole 
to  be  a  natural  museum,  preserving  out- 
standing features  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chians as  they  appeared  in  the  early  pioneer 
days:  areas  suiBclently  extenalTe  and  adapt- 
able so  that  annually  millions  of  visitors 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  outdoor  life  and 
communion  with  nature  without  the  confu- 
sion of  overcrowding." 

The  Congress  on  Uay  22.  1826.  euactad  the 
legislation  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

Just  31  years  ago  and  within  500  yards 
from  where  we  are  standing  today,  the  first 
shovelful  of  dirt  was  turned  to  start  work 
on  the  Skyline  Drive.  Thr««  years  later  the 
first  section  of  this  high  mountain  motor 
road  was  opened.  Within  1  yMr  more  than 
half  a  million  people  had  drtTvn  over  It.  In 
the  single  year  rollowtng  the  opening  of  this 
now  famous  drive,  more  p*opto  motored  along 
the  crest  of  tbmm  movntalaa  and  •njoyvd 
the  peaceful  TiitM  and  the  ohann  of  this 
rolling  Virginia  oountryslde  Uua  had  don*  ao 
In  the  hundred  year*  before  th«  area  beoama 
a  national  park. 


Obviously  the  men  who  planned  and 
worked  for  the  eetablishment  of  Shenandoah 
National  Paik  were  right  In  their  belief  that 
AmeMbans  have  Inherited  from  otu-  pioneer 
ancestors  an  "Instinctive  tendency  to  return 
to  nature  and  the  outdoors." 

There  Is  a  new  awareness  that  outdoor 
activities  (u-e  requisite  to  this  country's 
physical,  cultural,  and  spiritual  well-being. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  in  its  repnart  early  this  year 
declared  th;it  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
United  States  will  more  than  triple  by  the 
year  2000.  The  report  noted  that  the  sim- 
plest outdoor  activities  are  the  mi.>st  popular. 
Pot  example,  it  found  that  driving  and  walk- 
ing for  pleasure,  swimming,  and  picnicking 
lead  the  list  of  outdoor  activities  in  which 
Americans  participate. 

When  detailed  study  shows  that  driving  for 
pleasure  is  the  most  popular  of  all  outdoor 
activities,  it  isn't  hard  to  see  why  Shenan- 
doah National  Park,  with  its  Skyline  Drive. 
is  so  popular.  We  also  begin  to  understand 
why  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  has  more  visits 
annually  than  any  other  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

These  three  units  of  the  National  Park 
System — Shenandoah  National  Park.  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  and  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park — together  offer  a  most 
remarkable  recreational  resource.  Climate, 
scenery,  and  easy  accessibility  to  millions  of 
people  Insure  their  great  popularity  and 
continuing  use. 

You  know,  by  law,  all  national  parks  are 
sanctuaries  for  birds,  and  I'm  told  that  an 
extremely  rare  one  has  been  seen  frequent'.y 
here  In  Shenandoah.  While  the  ornitholo- 
gists have  not  been  able  to  accurately  es- 
tablish the  migratory  pattern  of  this  par- 
ticular H.^RUY  BvRD.  they  do  know  he  keeps 
coming  back  to  this  park  year  after  year 
with  unfailing  consistency.  Connie  Wirlh 
tells  me  he  has  even  seen  this  "bird  "  in  many 
of  our  national  parks  in  the  West.  Without 
fall  he  is  sticn  around  the  Capitol  Building 
in  Washington  when  Congress  is  In  session. 
And,  believe  it  or  not.  he  Is  even  known  to 
migrate  all  the  way  to  Switzerland  during 
unusual  climatic  conditions  here  in  the 
United  States. 

But  right  now  we  are  concerned  with  his 
habits  in  Shenandoah  National  Park.  In- 
stead of  building  his  nest  of  straw  and  mud 
like  ordinary  birds,  he  uses  native  Virginia 
stone  and  mortar  and  huge  wooden  beams 
Incidentally,  you  are  Invited  to  Inspect 
Shenandoah  National  Park's  most  recently 
constructed  Bjrrd's  Nest  this  afternoon  at 
5  p.m.  It's  up  on  HawksbiU  Mountain  and 
your  program  folder  tells  you  how  to  get 
there. 

Speaking  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, let  me  say  that  he  Is  the  one  man 
whose  enthusiasm  and  ardent  support  con- 
tributed most  to  the  establishment  of 
Shendandoah  National  Park.  Back  In  the 
late  102O's  and  lS>30's  when  conservation - 
minded  private  cltlaens  and  organizations  in 
Virginia  voluntarily  contributed  II  million 
toward  land  acquisition  for  the  park.  HAaiT 
Btk)  (then  Governor  of  the  State |  encour- 
aged the  Virginia  Legislature  to  appropriate 
another  million  and  a  quarter — giving  every 
Virginian  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
making  this  park  Virginia's  gift  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Driving  with  President  Roosevelt  to  Big 
Meadows  on  July  S,  IMC,  for  the  dedication 
of  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Senator  B-rto 
8\iggeat«d  to  the  President  that  a  parkway 
ought  to  be  built  along  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  connecting  Shenandoah  with  the 
Great  Smokies,  icr.  Roosevelt  thought  It 
was  a  splendid  idea.  RaaaT  Bt«d  has  since 
been  known  as  the  "father  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,"  All  Amerloans  are  In  his  debt 
for  his  leadership  in  establishing  these  na- 
tional parka. 


While  the  Southern  Appalachian  National 
Park  Commission  found  the  right  location 
for  Shenandoah  National  Park,  It  might  be 
remembered  that  the  people  of  Virginia  pro- 
vided $2 '4  million  to  purchase  these  lands. 
Only  then  could  the  park  be  established. 
Once  again  we  acknowledge  and  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  example  which  the  State  of  Virginia 
set  in  helping  the  Pe<leral  Government  es- 
tablish Shenandoah  National  Park  and  tlie 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  suggests  to  me  that  all 
levels  of  government  must  continue  to  work 
together  if  we  are  to  provide  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  for  all  the  people.  We 
must  hope  also  that  individual  initiative  and 
leadership  by  private  citizens  will  continue 
to  point  the  way  when  preservation  of  our 
great  heritage  of  natural  beauty  and  history 
is  in  danger. 

Whenever  I  am  talking  about  national 
parks,  and  particularly  here  today,  1  like  to 
p<j!nt  to  the  part  that  private  enterprise 
has  played  and  continues  to  play  in  helping 
us  provide  services  to  visitors.  It  is  this 
p.artnershlp  between  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprire  that  has  produced  the  fine 
accommodations  here  in  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Virginia  Sky-Une  Co..  with 
tlif  executive  leadership  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
and  FitzGerald  Bemlsa,  has  provided  capital 
plus  imagination,  not  only  for  the  new 
Panorama  restaurant  we  are  dedicating  to- 
day, but  for  all  the  park's  other  fine  conces- 
sionaire facilities. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  by  the  State  of  Virginia  In 
creating  Shenandoah  National  Park.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  this  cooperative 
spirit  is  still  evident  in  the  Joint  efforts  of 
the  two  agencies  as  exemplified  in  the  park 
and  highway  facility  we  are  about  to  dedicate 
here  today.  The  Virginia  State  Highway  De- 
partment built  the  four-lane  highway 
through  the  Thornton  Gap  Interchange 
which  carries  traffic  under  the  Skyline  Drive. 
To  carry  on  construction  of  these  two  Jobs 
and  handle  traffic  to  the  park  and  over  the 
State  highway  at  the  same  time  has  taken 
much  ccxDrdinatif^n  of  planning  and  a  great 
deal  of  Joint  effort  by  the  two  agencies. 

The  completion  of  these  ac  dlttonal  Im- 
provements Is  a  happy  occasion  for  all  of 
us.  Their  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  thou- 
siinds  of  visitors  who  will  come  to  visit  this 
;jark  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come  must, 
I  am  sure,  be  more  than  pleasing  to  those 
who  were  responsible  for  its  creation. 


The  1940  Mass  Deportatioo  of  Baltic 
Peoples 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSKNTAITVKS 

Friday,  June  15, 1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  black  days  In  history,  but  among 
the  blackest  of  days  were  the  14th  and 
15th  of  June  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
herded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
nationals  into  freight  cars  and  shipped 
them  into  Asiatic  Russia. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
had  suffered  many  misfortunes  and  been 
subjected  to  foreign  rule  for  long  periods 
In  history.  The  First  World  War  gave 
them  their  independence  and  they  were 
prepared,  as  three  young  nations,  to  work 
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out  their  national  destinies  in  freedom 
and  peace.  This  was  not  to  be,  for  the 
conquei'ing,  ravenous,  imperial  designs  of 
the  Soviet  Union  seized  upon  them  as 
tlipir  fii'st  victims. 

Free  people  everywhere  join  with  the 
families  and  the  friends  of  the  deported 
in  .sympathy  and  in  the  common  link  of 
knowledge  that  the  future  will  bring 
again  a  world  peace  vhere  brother  lives 
in  harmony  with  broi.her  ai'.d  the  wel- 
fai'e  of  the  world  is  a  cause  shared  by  all. 


The  F.D.R.  Memorial  Should  Be  Appro- 
priate and   Beautiful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF    NIW    JERSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15.  1962 

Mr  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed slab  memorial  to  our  wartime 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  is 
one  of  the  most  controversial  memorials 
ever  developed. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  Washington  (D.C.  i 
Post,  the  Washington  <D.C.)  Evening 
Star  have  all  opposed  the  slab  memorial, 
as  have  many  other  i)ublications  of  re- 
pute. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  published 
an  article  on  April  20,  1962,  by  Paul 
Healy  stating: 

Re[)resentatlve  Jame-s  Roosevelt,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  has  just  informed  some 
fellow  members  of  the  FDR.  Memorial  Com- 
mission that  his  family  thinks  the  prize- 
winning  design  for  a  $4,i:54.36€  memorial  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  Commission  is  ofTen- 
slve. 

Our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell], 
have  introduced  measures  which  would 
provide  for  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Park,  with  seasonal  flowers,  in 
place  of  the  slab  memorial.  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  for  the  same  purix)se. 
Clearly,  then,  opposition  to  the  slab 
memorial  is  not  a  narrow  partisan  mat- 
ter. The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  op- 
poses the  slab  memor.al  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  legislation  which  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The  National  Recreation  Association. 
r.nd  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department  oppose  the  slab  memorial  on 
the  p.rounds  that  it  would  preempt  pre- 
cious parklands. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Niw  Jersey  I  Mr,  Widn all  1 .  was  an  effec- 
tive witness  against  the  slab  memorial 
at  tJie  hearings  held  on  Filday.  June  8. 
196L>.  by  tJic  Subcommittee  on  Enix>lled 
Rill^  and  Library  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

I  Include  ns  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Waslilngton  'D.O 
Evi  iiing  SU\r  of  Jui^e  11,  1962.  a  letter  in 
I'eply  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper 


on  June  15,  and  the  extraordinarily  ef- 
fective testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  have  mentioned : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

June   11,  1962] 

FDR.  Would  Cringe 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  Francis  Biddle 
declare  that  the  fate  of  the  slab  memorial 
to  I'tankiin  Delano  Iloosevelt  rests  in  the 
lap  of  Congress.  For  this  means  that  the 
opportunity  is  at  hand  to  bury  this  night- 
marish proposal. 

Surely  Congress  will  not  do  otherwise. 
The  testimony  before  a  House  subcommittee 
on  Friday  affirmed  once  again  the  controversy 
which  this  weird  design  has  engendered. 
There  were  expressions  of  enthusiasm,  to 
be  sure,  from  architects  who  are  intrigued 
by  Its  originality.  As  one  of  them  com- 
mented, it  would  make  a  visitor  "catch  his 
breath  ■'  The  "catch,"  however,  would  be 
a  gasp  of  disbelief — not  because  the  design 
is  contemporary,  for  there  already  are  nu- 
merous Instances  of  contemporary  architec- 
ture which,  properly  placed,  have  become 
assets  to  the  Capital  City.  But  no  one  can 
contest  the  conclusion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission that  the  cockeyed  agglomeration  of 
concrete  tablets,  reaching  as  high  as  167  feet 
m  the  air.  would  do  violence  to  the  classic 
setting  of  West  Potomac  Park,  which  is 
flanked  by  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
memoriali,. 

It  is  surprising  that  no  one  at  the  hearing 
seemed  to  remember,  or  to  care,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  had  expressed  to  Justice 
Frankfurter  the  wish  that  any  monument 
to  his  memory  in  Washington  be  simple  and 
modest.  This  report  has  been  further  cor- 
roborated by  Architect  Gllmore  D.  Clarke, 
who.  as  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion during  much  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, conferred  frequently  with  F.D.R.  on 
architectural  questions.  Mr.  Clarke's  words 
on  the  subject  have  a  particular  timeliness: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  was  essentially  a  simple 
man:  this  writer,  who  learned  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  taste  in  artistic  matters,  believes 
that  he  would  cringe  if  he  should  view  the 
loosely  arranged,  huge,  reinforced  concrete 
slabs  that  a  few.  p>os6ibly  misguided,  souls 
wish  to  erect  to  his  memory.  The  premiated 
design,  if  built,  would  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Commission  on  the  memorial  that 
now  places  its  recommendation  before  the 
Congress,  to  the  Jury  of  selection  and  to  the 
designers,  but  never,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

Over  the  years  Washington  has  been  as- 
sailed with  countless  harebrained  architec- 
tural schemes,  not  all  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, have  proved  to  be  transient.  The 
construction  of  the  slabs,  however,  would 
be  the  ultimate  indignity. 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
June  15,   19621 

Letters   to   the   Star 

r.D  R     WOULD    CRINOK 

May  I  compliment  you  on  your  editorial 
"FD.R  Would  Cringe,"  of  June  11,  in  which 
you  say  that  "the  conatructlon  of  the  alabs. 
however,  would  be  the  ultimate  indignity." 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  feel  quite  confident, 
that  the  Congreea  will  reject  this  discredited 
proposal  At  the  hearing  I  called  attention 
to  my  own  bill,  H.R.  11804,  which  would 
provide  Tor  a  Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Park,  with  seasonal  flowers,  at  the 
same  site. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  the  hearings  on 
FTldny,  June  8.  to  contest  the  conclusion  of 
the  Fine  Aru  Commission  that  the  187- foot 
memorial  would  do  violence  to  the  Lincoln 
and  JeflTerson  Memorials  which  It  U  required 
to  harmoniae  with  by  the  suthorlilng  law 

Your  editorial  writer  erred  in  saying  tliat 
"no  one  at  the  hearing  seemed  to  remember, 
or  lo  care,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  had 


expressed  to  Justice  Frankfurter  the  wish 
that  any  monument  to  his  memory  in  Wash- 
ington be  simple  and  modest." 

In  my  own  testimony  to  the  committee, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  had  urged  all  members  of 
Congress  to  work  for  a  park  as  a  memorial  to 
F.D.R  I  went  on  to  say:  "The  Board  urged 
that  this  park,  which  is  so  strategically  lo- 
cated between  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorial.s.  be  renamed  the  "Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  with  a  simple  stone 
marker  in  conformity  with  the  request  for 
a  simple  memonai  made  by  President  Roose- 
velt himself  This  request  was  related  to 
his  friend  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  Cer- 
tainly. President  Roosevelt's  wishes  should 
be  respected" 

The  spokesman  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board  told  the  committee  of 
the  Board's  concern  for  the  faat-disappear- 
ing  park  areas  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
suggested  that  the  27-acre  site  be  a  rose 
garden  or  rose  field,  which  is  the  English 
translation  of  the  Dutch  ancestral  meaning 
of  the  name  "Roosevelt."  and  that  the  park 
be  developed  as  a  center  for  culture  and 
recreation. 

This  is  the  plan  which  I  wholeheartedly 
recommended  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  which  my  own  bill,  H.R 
11804.  would  provide.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  be  a  more  lasting  and  {per- 
manent memorial,  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  a  finer  contribution  to  the  development 
of  our  Capital  City 

The  National  Recreation  Association,  of 
wl-.;ch  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
a  member,  told  the  House  committee  that 
the  slab  memorial,  which  would  preempt 
27  acres  of  park  lands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  "not  in  keeping  with  his 
philosophy  of  conservation  as  we  know  it. 
nor  with  his  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  Americans." 

This  national  recreation  group  stated,  and. 
I  think  very  much  to  the  point,  that  "Our 
country  is  engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  get 
and   keep   open  space  before  it   Is  too  late. 
Certainly.     Washington,    our    Capital     City, 
should  be  a  showcase  for  this  effort." 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Representative.    Seventh    District    of 
New  Jersey. 


Statement  bt  Representative  William  B 
Widnall,  Republican,  or  New  Jerset.  Be- 
fore THE  HouSB  Administration  Commit- 
tee ON  June  8.  1962,  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 712  AND  House  Joint  Resolution 
713 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seema  to  me  that  very 
serious  questions  are  raised  by  the  legislation 
you  are  considering  today  which  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  to  raise  an 
estimated  »4  million  for  a  concrete  slab  me- 
morial to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  should 
not  be  favorably  reported  unlees  changed 
materially  and  I  have  offered  H.R.  11804  as 
a  positive  approach. 

1  think  1  can  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  no  memorial  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory has  so  divided  the  American  people  as 
the  winning  slab  design  chosen  by  the 
Franklin  Delano  Rodsevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  or  Fine  Art*,  which  was 
esUbllshed  63  years  ugo  by  the  Congress  for 
the  express  purpose  of  advising  tJie  President 
and  committees  of  Congress  on  matter*  of 
art,  hn»  agreed  untuumou»ly  to  withhold 
their  apprt)v«l  of  this  sl«b  denlgn  for  the 
following  reniion.x 

1,  The  design  di^es  nut  c<.>nform  with  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  e<^ai4,  apiwoved 
September  1  1950  which  provide*  that  'thf 
completion  for  U\r  pro^xised  memorial  shall 
be  carried  ova  so  lu--  t.^  msurr  th«t  it  will  l->e 
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tuumonlotM  aa  to  location,  design  and  land 
use.  with  tbe  Washington  Monument,  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial." 

a.  The  slab  design,  by  Its  great  slae  and 
height,  competes  with,  rather  than  supple- 
ments, the  three  memorials  with  which  It  is 
required  bj  law  to  be  harnwnlous. 

3.  As  to  design.  It  Is  lacking  In  the  repose 
which  Is  an  essential  element  In  memorial 
art.  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  monumental 
permanence  that  are  the  essence  of  the  thrw 
memorials  with  which  it  must  by  law  con- 
form. 

4.  The  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  also  ques- 
tioned the  durability  of  concrete  of  which 
the  proposed  memorial  would  be  constructed. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  if  the  concrete 
slab  memorial  is  replaced  by  other  materials 
it  would  be  much  more  costly,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  redesigned. 

Further,  if  this  subcommittee  Is  to  fa- 
vorably report  the  legislation  which  It  Is  con- 
sidering today,  laws  of  the  Congress  would 
have  to  be  Ignored  and  overruled,  and  this  in 
Itself  Imposes  a  most  serious  Impediment. 

First,  the  law  establishing  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts  would  have  to  be  ovemiled.  be- 
cause that  act  created  the  Commission  for 
the  express  purpose  of  advising  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  matters  of  art.  And 
the  Commission  has  advised  the  Congress 
that  the  present  concrete  slab  design  is  not 
acceptable. 

Second,  the  design  does  not  conform  with 
Public  Law  86-214,  which  amended  the  act 
establishing  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  86-214  reads  as 
follows: 

"S«c.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
hold  a  competition  or  competitions  for  the 
proposed  memorial,  and  to  award  a  suitable 
prize  or  prizes  In  connection  therewith,  but 
may  refuse  to  employ  any  successful  competi- 
tor If  It  deems  that  his  design  should  not 
be  used.  The  competition  for  the  proposed 
memorial  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  Insure 
that  it  will  be  harmonious  as  to  location, 
design,  and  land  use  with  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  In  holding  the  competi- 
tion the  Commission  shall  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  such  Commissions  and  Service  shall, 
upon  request,  render  such  assistance  and 
advice." 

Now,  clearly,  the  Congress  provided  a  num- 
ber of  tests  which  the  winning  design  must 
meet,  and  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  has 
advised  the  Congress  that  the  winning  design 
has  failed  to  meet  these  tests. 

The  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  has  been  Ignored  by  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Commission  which  Is  now  appeal- 
ing to  us  to  Join  it  In  ignoring  their  advice. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  In  the  basic 
law  establishing  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Commission,  PubUc  Law  372,  84th  Con- 
gress, it  was  provided  In  section  a(d)  that 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  was  authorized  to  avail  Itself 
of  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  Members  of  the 
House  win  support  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  in  Ignoring 
the  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
nor  will  the  Members  of  the  House  approve 
legislation  which  would  give  congressional 
approval  of  a  fundralsing  campaign  for  a 
concrete  slab  memorial  which  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln Memorials. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board, 
which  was  created  by  the  Congress  In  1942, 
recenUy  advised  me  that  at  its  May  8,  1962, 
meeting.  Its  members  voted  unanimously  to 
oppose  the  massive  slabs  which  will  preempt 


27  aerea  ot  park  and  recreation  space  in 
the  West  Potomac  Park.  The  Board  urged 
that  this  park,  which  la  so  strategically  lo- 
cated between  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials  be  renamed  the  "Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Mem<Mlal  Park"  with  a  simple 
stone  marker  in  conformity  with  the  request 
for  a  simple  memorial  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  himself.  This  request  was  related 
by  his  his  friend  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 
Certainly,  President  Roosevelt's  wishes  should 
be  respected. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  has  suggested  that  the  marker  be 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  rose  garden  or 
rose  field — which  Is  the  English  translation 
of  the  Dutch  ancestral  meaning  of  the  name 
"Roosevelt,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  27 
acres  be  developed  as  a  Center  for  Culture 
and  Recreation. 

This  is  a  plan  which  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse and  recommend  to  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee.  My  own  bill,  HR.  11804, 
pending  before  this  committee,  provides  for 
a  memorial  park  with  seasonal  flowers  for 
the  purpose  sought  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  be  a  more  lasting  and  per- 
manent memorial,  and  at  the  same  time,  be 
a  finer  contribution  to  the  beautiful  de- 
velopment of  our  Capital  City. 

The  NaUonal   Recreation   Association   has 
also  gone  on  record  in  support  of  this  plan 
saying: 

"President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  like 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  actively 
associated  with  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation. We  believe  that  the  erection  of 
a  series  of  massive  slabs,  preempting  27  acres 
of  the  present  park  is  a  plan  he  would  have 
opposed.  It  la  not  in  keeping  with  his 
philosophy  of  conservation  as  we  know  it. 
nor  with  his  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  Americans. 

"Our  country  is  engaged  in  a  great  effort 
to  get  and  keep  open  space  before  it  is  too 
late.  Certainly,  Washington,  our  Capital 
City,  should  be  a  showcase  for  this  effort." 

I  hope  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
will  respond  to  this  appeal,  and  not  endorse 
the  concrete  slab  memoHal  which  has 
aroused  such  violent  opposition  by  very  con- 
cerned citizens. 

The  Congress  should  take  the  matter  of 
memorlala  seriously,  and  should  recommend 
one  which  Is  fitting,  lasting,  and  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  our  Nation. 


Paradox  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1962 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago,  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
voted  to  terminate  all  aid,  Including  sales 
of  our  surplus  farm  commodities,  to  Po- 
land, Yugoslavia,  and  other  Communist- 
dominated  countries. 

A  day  later,  the  Membership  of  that 
House  had  some  second  thoughts  and 
decided  to  modify  its  original  action. 
As  things  stand  now,  the  Senate  version 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
would  permit  some  types  of  Public  Law 
480  assistance  to  certain  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  The  President 
would  have  to  determine  which  ones 
could  qualify  for  the  special  waiver  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 


It  would  appear  on  the  surface,  there- 
fore, that  no  harm  has  been  done.  On 
the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  other 
House  has  been  interpreted  in  some  cir- 
cles as  a  sound  and  constructive  re- 
minder to  the  Communists  that  we  are 
not  going  to  play  around  with  them. 

I  must  disagree  with  such  an  interpre- 
tation. I  believe  that  no  amount  of 
rationalization  will  cover  up  the  fact  that 
the  action  in  the  other  House  has  done 
grave  hann  to  our  position  abroad. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  For  two  reasons: 
First,  the  action  in  the  other  House 
showed  that  the  majority  of  its  member- 
ship have  little  faith  in  our  President; 
and.  secondly,  it  implied  that  the  same 
membership  is  not  really  concerned  about 
what  happens  to  the  people  suffering  to- 
day under  Communist  bondage— that  at 
least  some  highly  placed  officials  in  the 
United  States  may  be  willing  to  write  off 
those  people  to  permanent  Communist 
domination. 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts  which  lelate 
to  this  issue. 

First,  we  must  remember  that  we  have 
several  laws  which  already — and  rather 
emphatically — declare  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  our  Goverrunent  not  to  aid,  assist,  or 
support  Communist  regimes  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  for  instance,  prohibits  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  is 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement. 

The  Export  Control  Act  prohibits  ex- 
ports of  strategically  important  goods  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  countries 
mider  its  domination,  and  to  all  other 
countries  which  may  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

And  the  Battle  Act  calls  for  the  term.I- 
nation  of  our  assistance  to  any  nation 
which  ships  implements  of  war  and  other 
strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
satellites,  and  all  countries  which  threat- 
en our  national  security. 

We  have,  therefore,  clear  and  repeated 
expressions  in  our  present  laws  on  this 
important  subject. 

At  the  same  time,  in  each  of  the  laws 
I  have  mentioned.  Congress  has  provided 
the  Chief  Executive  with  certain  free- 
dom of  action.  The  President  may, 
when  he  considers  it  important  to  the 
national  interests  and  security,  waive 
the  above  prohibitions  within  certain 
clearly  defined  limits. 

The  President— whether  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican— must  have  that 
discretion  if  he  is  to  fulfUl  his  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  Constitution  specifi- 
cally makes  the  President  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
Only  he  bears  that  responsibility,  and 
only  he  has  access  to  information  neces- 
sary for  making  certain  determinations 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  not  only  shortsighted,  but  also 
dangerous  in  terms  of  our  national  in- 
terest and  security,  for  the  Congress  to 
attempt  to  tie  the  President's  hands,  as 
was  attempted  in  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago.  We  have  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  our  previous  Presidents.  We 
have  given  it  to  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans.   It  can  only  appear  to  the  world, 
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therefore,  that  some  people  in  the  Senate 
do  not  have  faith  in  President  Kermedy 
if  they  are  trying  to  take  away  from  him 
those  powers  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
which  his  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 

Similarly,  it  must  appear  that  some  of 
our  legislators  want  to  wTite  off  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  perpetual 
Communist  domination.  What  other 
conclusions  can  they  reach  when  some 
lepislatoi's  here  vote  to  close  the  doors — 
to  terminate  U.S.  assistance — and  to  cut 
off  all  contacts  with  those  poor,  unfor- 
tunate people? 

We  are  engaped  in  a  global,  unrelent- 
ing fipht  with  communism.  We  are  try- 
iriT  to  defeat  them — and  to  protect  our 
own  security.  We  cannot  fight  effec- 
tively if  we  are  going  to  tie  one  hand  be- 
hind our  back,  draw  a  circle  around  the 
Communist-dominated  countries,  and  in 
effect  say  to  the  Soviet  Union : 

This  Is  your  area.  You  can  Iceep  it  We 
are  writing  off  these  peoples.  We  are  not 
troing  to  do  anything  to  make  It  hard  for 
yi~)U  to  communize  them  You  do  what  you 
want  with  them.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them. 

This,  in  effect,  is  what  the  original 
Senate  amendment  did.  Instead  of 
helpinc  to  fight  communism,  it  proposed 
to  tie  the  President's  hands,  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  any  ef- 
fective contacts  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Communist-dominated  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  few  peo- 
ple have  given  sufficient  thought  to  the 
problem  of  our  relations  with  the  Com- 
muni.st-dominated  countries.  Those 
who  have  considered  this  problem  ob- 
jectively will  not  disagree  with  the  state- 
ments I  have  just  made.  The  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  drawn  are  pertinent 
and  logical.  They  apply  especially  to 
countries  such  as  Poland,  whose  people 
are  living  under  Communist  domination 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  was  in  Poland  last  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  I  traveled  some  1,200 
miles  In  that  country  by  automobile.  I 
spoke  to  many  people  on  farms,  in  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities.  I  spoke  to 
workers,  to  shopkeepers,  to  goverrmient 
employees,  and  to  officials  of  the  regime. 
And  I  submitted  my  findings  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
press,  in  House  Report  No.  712  of  the  87th 
Congress,  1st  session.  Under  permission 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want 
to  place  In  the  Record  the  recommenda- 
tions which  appeared  In  that  report. 

They  read  as  follows: 

Special  Sttdt  Mission  to  Poland — • 
Recommendations 
Traditionally,  Poland  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Western  World.  Communist  domina- 
tion of  Poland  since  World  War  11  has  not 
changed  the  traditional  leanings  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Polish  people.  While  the 
Communist  regime  appears  to  be  in  full  con- 
trol In  Poland,  its  policies  since  October 
1956  have  favored  and  achieved  wider  con- 
tacts with  the  West,  particularly  the  United 
St.-ites. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  assistance  ex- 
tended to  Poland  during  recent  years  has 
benefited  the  Polish  people.  It  has  helped 
to  maintain  a  bond  of  friendship  and  sym- 
p.ithy  between  the  people  of  Poland  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  tended  to  lessen  Poland's  de- 
pendence on  her  Communist  neighbors.    We 


believe  that  these  developments  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  helpful  to 
the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Policy  changes  flowing  from  Poland's  mem- 
bership In  the  Communist  bloc  may  at  any 
time  seriously  affect  the  outlook  for  the 
future  and  influence  the  course  of  United 
States-Polish  relations.  Nevertheless,  basing 
our  conclusions  on  our  observations  in  Po- 
land, we  reconamend  that  careful  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  possibility  of  expanding 
our  economic  relations  with  Poland,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  additional  economic  as- 
sistance, primarily  through  the  utilization  of 
Elotys  in  the  Public  Law  480  account  and 
further  operations  under  that  program. 

In  this  refpect,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Executive  in  future  negotia- 
tions with  the  Polish  Government,  we  are  of 
tl-.e  opinion  that  amendment  of  the  Mutual 
I>efense  Assistance  Control  Act  along  the 
lines  recommended  in  H.R.  1130  and  in  simi- 
lar bills  would  serve  a  useful  and  construc- 
tive purpose. 

Wc  wish  to  emphasize  recommendations 
made  earlier  in  this  report  to  the  end  that 
any  future  assistance  extended  to  Poland 
be  given  in  such  a  form,  and  under  such 
conditions,  to  arsure  that  the  aid  benefits  the 
people  rather  than  the  reg.me.  Aid  projects 
should  be  selected  carefully  and  on  an  in- 
dividual basts,  with  full  consideration  of 
the  guld's  outlined  In  this  rep)ort.  Emphasis 
on  self-h.lp  projects  and  hard  bargaining 
for  reciprocal  considerations  should  provide 
the  framework  for  future  negotiations  with 
the  Polish  Government. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Just  a  month  ago.  the 
Honorable  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr..  of 
Delaware,  was  in  Poland  on  a  special 
study  mission.  Congressman  McDow- 
ell is  an  able,  conscientious,  patriotic 
representative  of  the  people  of  Delaware. 
He  is  a  stanch  fighter  against  com- 
munism. He  went  to  Poland  with  an 
open  mind,  but  with  some  reservations 
about  the  justification  of  our  programs 
tn  that  country.  Upon  his  return,  he 
reported  his  findings  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  place 
tliem  In  the  Record  In  their  entirety,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  are  extremely 
pertinent  to  the  issue  which  concerns 
us.  And  I  want  to  commend  Congress- 
man McDowell  for  his  penetrating  and 
impartial  analysis  of  the  situation  In 
Poland,  and  how  it  Is  affected  by  U.S. 
programs  In  that  country : 

Report  of  the  Study  Mission  to  Poland — 
Findings  and  Recommendations 

Few  nations  in  recent  history  have  suf- 
fered as  much  or  as  long  as  the  people  of 
Poland.  Invaded  by  the  Nazi  war  machine 
on  Septmeber  1,  1939,  and  shortly  thereafter 
attacked  by  the  Soviet  armies  from  the  east, 
Poland  was  subjected  to  a  ruthless  occupa- 
tion. Millions  of  her  people  perished  during 
the  fighting  and  the  occupation.  Some  of 
her  cities  were  almost  completely  destroyed. 
In  1945,  nearly  half  of  her  prewar  area  was 
annexed  by  the  U.S,S.R.  And  since  the  war, 
her  people  have  lived  under  Communist 
domination,  deprived  of  the  right  to  fashion 
their  future  within  the  framework  of  free 
democratic  institutions. 

Today.  Poland  is  clearly  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  governing  regime  has 
not  been  freely  elected  by  her  people.  It 
was  foisted  upon  them  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  Is  presently  bound  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
not  only  through  such  formal  instrumentali- 
ties as  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  also  because  of 
Its  exposed  geographic  position  and  its  heavy 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviets. 
Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  Soviet 


troops  are  still  present  in  Poland,  as  weU 
as  on  her  eastern  and  western  borders. 

These  facts  make  Poland  an  integral  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  The  Polish  poslUon  on 
international  Issues  reflects  this,  and  rarely 
differs  from  that  of  the  bloc  itself.  U.S. 
policies  with  respect  to  Poland  must  take 
these  factors  fully  into  account. 

Nevertheless,  Poland  differs  substantially 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Historically,  her  people  have  a  basic  orien- 
tation toward  the  West  Their  antago- 
nism toward  Russian  domination  is  of  long 
standing  Their  distrust  of  G«rmany  has 
deep  historical  roots.  Their  nationalist 
sentiments  are  very  strong  Poland's  tradi- 
tion, and  the  Independent  spirit  of  her  peo- 
ple, have  been  ln.'trumental  in  enabling  her 
to  attain  a  unique  position  within  the  So- 
viet bloc. 

The  attainment  of  that  position  dates  back 
to  Gomulka  s  rise  to  power  in  Poland  in 
1956.  Since  that  time,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  enjoyed  a  measure  of  autonomy  in 
internal  affairs  Only  a  small  part  of  Polish 
agricultural  land  is  collectivized.  FYeedom 
of  worship  exists  today  in  Poland,  although 
Its  exercise  has  been  made  progressively  more 
difficult.  The  Gomulka  regime  has  per- 
mitted a  dlve.'-sity  of  expression  in  the  arts 
which  is  unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
bloc.  It  has  also  allowed  more  extensive 
contacts  with  the  West  than  are  permitted 
by  other  satellite  countries.  This  is  true  in 
t-erms  of  scientific  and  cultural  contacts,  ex- 
changes, tourist  travel,  and  the  immigration 
of  laree  numbers  of  Poles  to  various  Western 
c:;u  .tries. 

Beginning  in  1957,  there  has  been  a  big 
c'lanire  In  Poland's  relations  with  the  United 
,Slatcs.  This  change  was  reflected  on  po- 
l.tical  and  economic  levels.  Within  certain 
c'early  defined  limits,  we  resumed  some  of 
our  trade  relations  with  Poland.  We  entered 
into  more  extensive  exchange  programs  with 
Poland  than  with  any  other  bloc  country. 
On  the  other  hand.  U.S.  olHciala  In  Poland 
have  been  jsermitted  to  travel,  to  make  and 
and  to  develop  broader  contacts.  U.S.  vol- 
untary organizations  have  been  able  to  ad- 
minister food  distribution  programs  which 
give  credit  to  the  United  States  as  the  source 
of  the  distributed  foods.  And  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  are  permitted  to  ent-er 
Poland  without  being  jEunmed 

The  extent  of  our  trade  relations  with 
Poland,  and  of  our  activities  In  that  coun- 
try, will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
following  section  of  this  repKtrt.  At  this 
point,  we  should  like  to  summarize  our  Im- 
pressions regarding  the  cotxrse  of  United 
States-Polish  relations  since  1957. 

We  believe  that  the  change  has  been  con- 
structive. It  has  reflected  our  recognition  of 
Poland's  unique  position  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  has  demonstrat«d  our  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  U.S. 
presence  felt  in  Poland.  And  it  has  served 
to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  substantial  reser- 
voir of  good  will  toward  the  United  States 
among  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  have  a  big  Job  on  their  hands. 
Their  cities  still  show  ample  evidence  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  Their  industrial  base  is 
small  and  appears  largely  obsolete.  TTielr 
farming  methods  and  implements  seem  to  a 
large  extent  outdated.  Poland  is  a  relatively 
poor  country.  She  Is  economically  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  people  need  help 
to  Improve  their  level  of  living.  Any  help 
from  the  West  which  aids  them  in  improving 
their  lot,  and  in  reducing  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  welcomed 
and  appreciated. 

U.S.  assistance,  extended  during  the  past 
5  years  primarily  through  the  sales  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  Pub- 
Uc Law  480.  appears  to  have  had  a  favorable 
Impact.  It  enables  us  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ence in  Poland.  It  provides  us  with  non- 
dollar resources  with  which  we  have  estab- 
lished a  number  of  exchangee  and  contacts 
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with  the  PolUh  people.  And,  through  the 
direct  distribution  programs,  It  has  brought 
aid— and  tangible  evidence  of  American 
friendship — directly  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Polish  children,  hospital  patients, 
and  families  In  need. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  value  of 
this  assistance.  Apart  from  relieving  want. 
it  advances  science,  supports  cultural  and 
economic  aspirations  of  the  Poles,  and  sus- 
tains their  hope  In  a  better  tomorrow.  It 
shows  them  that  they  have  not  t«en  for- 
gotten— written  off  by  the  West. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  attitudes  and 
the  loyalties  of  the  people  living  today  un- 
der Communist  domination  will  play  an 
Important  part  In  the  outcome  of  the  long- 
range  struggle  between  communism  and 
freedom.  This  struggle  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  a  physical  contest.  It  Is,  ultimately,  a 
struggle  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  try  to  sustain  the 
hopes,  and  strengthen  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  among  the  Com- 
munist-dominated peoples.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  today  In  Poland.  We 
should  use  It,  and  use  It  prudently.  We 
must  be  willing  to  Invest  in  the  future,  with- 
out exj)ectlng  Immediate  dividends  from  our 
Investment. 

In  shaping  our  policies  with  respect  to 
Poland,  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that 
Poland  may  be  detached  from  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  In  the  immediate  future.  Nothing 
that  we  saw  In  Poland  would  Justify  such 
optimism.  Poland  Is  firmly  under  Commu- 
nist control,  and,  because  of  her  geographical 
location.  Is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  must  keep  this  In  mind.  We 
must  exfject,  and  be  ready,  to  change  our 
policies  with  resfiect  to  that  country  on  short 
notice.  The  Impermanence  of  our  under- 
takings In  Poland  Is  one  of  the  hazards  of 
dealing  with  a  Communlst-run  country. 
The  alternative  to  the  continuation  of  our 
Public  Law  480  surplus  food  programs  In 
Poland  would  be  to  deny  this  humanitarian 
type  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, thereby  turning  our  backs  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  good  will  and  friendship  toward  the 
United  States  which  has  historically  existed 
between  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one  more  article 
that  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
under  the  permission  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks.  This  article  appeared  in 
the  Newsweek  magazine  of  June  18,  1962. 
It  is  entitled  "Paradox  in  Poland."  I  be- 
lieve that  this  article  clearly  shows  why 
the  maintenance  of  our  presence  in 
Poland  is  important,  and  why  we  would 
be  extremely  shortsighted  and  foolish  to 
tie  the  Presidents  hands  by  adopting  the 
type  of  amendment  that  was  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Paradox  in  Pol.and 

In  Warsaw,  in  the  darkened  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  a  young  priest  had  Just  finished 
reading  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl's  pastoral 
letter  urging  the  faithful  to  fight  atheism, 
materialism,  and  the  corruption  of  youth. 

"And  now,"  the  priest  intoned,  "repeat 
after  me:  'We  pledge  to  thee.  Holy  Mary, 
Queen  of  Poland,  that  we  shall  fight  the  evil 
forces  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and  that 
we  shall  protect  our  youth.    So  help  us  Ood'." 

The  congregation,  kneeling  in  the  pews,  in 
the  aisles,  and  on  virtually  every  inch  of  the 
floor,  solemnly  repeated  the  pledge.  As  they 
finished,  there  rose  from  3,000  throats  the 
stirring  chant  of  the  Polish  prayer:  "Ancient 
Queen  of  Poland,  Mary,  speak  for  us,  Mary, 
take  our  nation  unto  thy  care." 

An  American  visitor  watching  this  scene 
in  the  heart  of  Communist  Poland  fully  ex- 
pected armed  militiamen  to  enter  the  church 
at  any  moment  and  halt  the  service.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened      The  congre- 


gation dispersed  peacefully  to  nearby  cafes 
for  afterchurch  coffee  and  cakes.  The  lonely 
militiaman  on  duty  outside  was  busily  di- 
recting traffic. 

That  such  a  paradox  can  exist — and  It  is 
common  throughout  Poland — Is  largely  due 
to  two  men.  One  is  Communist  Party  Secre- 
tary Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  who  presides  over 
the  political  destiny  of  his  nation  from  a 
sparsely  furnished,  paneled  office  in  the  cen- 
tral committee  building  known  as  the 
white  house.  The  other  is  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  ruling  his  flock — some  85  percent 
of  Poland's  30  million — from  the  baroque 
episcopal  palace  at  the  other  end  of  town. 

The  rare  meetings  between  the  two  men 
have  been  stormy.  But  somehow  or  other 
the  commissar  and  the  cardinal  have  always 
come  to  terms.  The  reason  Is  simple:  Nei- 
ther can  rule  Poland  without  the  other,  and 
both  know  It. 

The  result  of  modjration  on  the  part  of 
bjth  church  and  state  is  a  strained  but  work- 
ab'.c  cumpromise.  Staunch  Catholics  admit  a 
grudging  respect  for  Gomulkas  Pollshness, 
his  integrity,  and  restraint  And  a  high 
Communist  Party  official  told  me  with 
barely  concealed  admiration:  "That  Wyszyn- 
skl, he  is  at  least  a  realist;  not  like  that 
Hungarian  sleepwalker  Mlndszenty."  Simi- 
lar compromises  appear  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  Polish  national  life.  The  most  im- 
mediately striking  are  the  ubiquitous  mani- 
festations of  American  Influence  in  a  Com- 
munist society. 

In  Jampacked  cellar  nightclubs  in  the 
stare  miasto,  the  medieval  center  of  War- 
saw which  has  been  rebuilt  nail  by  nail, 
Polish  beatniks  cram  themselves  by  the  hun- 
dreds into  nightclubs  for  sessions  of  Dave 
Brubeck  and  other  progressive-jazz  musi- 
cians The  twist  is  also  performed  with  a 
vitality  and  tireless  exuberance  that  makes 
New  York's  Peppermint  Lounge  seem  tame  by 
comparison. 

Supermarkets:  Under  US  supervision, 
Polish  meatpackers  are  learning  new  methods 
to  Fell  their  Polish  hams  on  J.S.  markets.  In 
Warsaw,  Gdansk  (Danzig),  and  Katowice. 
U.S.-style  supermarkets  called  "Super 
Sams"  (Shortened  form  of  the  Polish  for 
super  self-service)  are  springing  up  to  the 
quietly  enthusiastic  approval  of  Poland's 
long-suffering  housewives.  A  particular  ear 
Is  kept  cocked  toward  the  United  States, 
which  has  given  Poland  •425  million  in 
surplus  agricultural  products  and  $60  mil- 
lion in  mining  machinery  and  medicines 
Most  Poles  know  that  the  United  Stales 
considers  both  their  country  and  Yugoslavia 
"semi-independent"  of  the   Soviet   bloc. 

U.S.  influence  Is  apparent  at  Nowa  Huta.  a 
brandnew  steel  mill  near  Cracow  that  was 
built  by  the  Russians  and  equipped  almost 
entirely  with  Soviet  machinery.  It  now 
boasts  a  "galvanizing  line"  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  British  and  West 
German  Installations.  The  Soviet  part  of 
the  plant  is  bedecked  with  red  and  white 
Socialist  banners.  The  Western  side  Is  bare 
except  for  standard  safety  slogans 

This  plant,  which  produces  2  2  million  tons 
of  steel  a  year,  also  boasts  a  Soviet-style 
"board  of  complaints"  where  the  names  of 
laggards  are  publicly  proclaimed.  "Com- 
rade Prazmowskl,"  it  read  on  the  day  of  our 
visit,  "your  tlnplates  in  lot  1775  are  too  nar- 
row.     Why?" 

I  asked  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Com- 
rade Prazmowskl,  now  that  he  had  been  pub- 
licly ca.stlgated.  "I  can  take  you  to  him  right 
away."  the  accompanying  engineer  offered. 
"Just  saw  him  drinking  beer  with  his  critics 
at  the  commissary." 

Tact  and  sclerosis:  Like  their  Russian 
counterparts,  steelworkers  are  a  privileged 
lot  But  Intellectuals  are  not  so  well  off.  A 
professor  at  Jagiellonlan  University  In  Cra- 
cow Is  lucky  to  make  2.000  zlotys  a  month 
(a  good  deal  less  than  a  U.S.  secretary)  But 
there  is  little  overt  thought  control.  "You 
just   have   to  use  a  little  tact,"  one  of  the 


professors  explained.  "I  never  mention 
Marxism  or  Leninism  in  my  lectures.  I  don't 
have  to.  On  the  other  hand.  I  don't  follow 
the  sclerosis  philosophy  which  makes  you 
think  that  after  you  go  everything  will  go 
Communist.     It  won't" 

Even  the  Polish  commissars  show  a  good 
deal  of  flexibility.  Take  Roman  Werfel,  for 
example — a  member  of  the  party  Central 
Committee  and  the  Communist  propaganda 
chief  for  the  Wroclaw  Volvodeship.  A  beefy 
man  in  his  late  fifties,  Werfel  does  not 
worry  about  semantics  In  describing  his  role 
He  treated  my  questions  Indulgently  but  an- 
swered each  of  them  straight. 
How  do  I  control  the  press? 
"There  Is  no  advance  censorship  But 
every  2  or  3  weeks  we  meet  for  coffee 
with  the  editors  and  discuss  what  was  good 
and  what  was  bad  If  a  party  editor  steps 
out  of  line  and  refuses  to  mend  his  ways,  I 
fire  him  If  he  is  not  a  party  member,  I  sim- 
ply ask  him  to  resign. 

"But,  "  he  adds  quickly,  "in  the  3  years 
I  have  been  here  I  haven't  fired  anybody — 
and  nobody  has  resigned," 

Asked  who  it  is  that  tells  him  what  line 
to  take,  Werfel  says:  "My  head,  generally." 
Then,  sensing  the  conceit  of  the  remark,  he 
added:  "Of  course,  on  big  matters  like  Berlin 
I  call  Warsaw." 

Werfel  pooh-poohs  the  Idea  that  Moscow 
hands  down  the  party  line.  "In  1926  I  pub- 
lished a  Communist  paper  in  Vienna  and 
wrote  a  prediction  of  events  after  the  Pil- 
f^udskl  coup  d'etat.  Without  any  consulta- 
tion with  Moscow,  the  underground  Commu- 
nist paper  in  Warsaw  came  to  exactly  the 
same  conclusions.  We  were  both  100  percent 
wrong" 

Pew  supporters:  In  spite  of  Comrade  Wer- 
fel's  educational  efforts,  the  Communist  re- 
gime has  few  supporters.  But  the  reasons 
for  Its  unpopularity  vary  enormously.  A 
grizzled  taxi  driver  grumbled:  "They  are 
all  Jews  anyway."  When  told  that  few  if 
any  of  the  regime  were  Jewish  the  driver 
threw  up  his  hands:  "What's  the  difference 
Jews  or  Bolsheviks — they  are  all  the  same." 
A  Cracow  student  complained  that  "since 
1959  the  regime  has  tightened  up  on  free- 
cl  irii  "  In  any  rase,  he  added,  the  600-zlrry- 
i-riii.iith  Government  stipend  is  not  enough 
His  other  complaints:  Hot  water  is  available 
only  twice  a  week;  students  get  only  one 
gf>od  meal  a  day  and — because  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  dormitories— there  is  no  place  for 
sex. 

Perhaps  the  most  dlssatisfled  group  are 
the  Intellectuals.  ""Poland  Is  not  exactly  a 
police  state  but  we  are  not  free  either,"  said 
one  scientist.  Another  said:  "The  bureau- 
crats have  become  more  polite  but  they  still 
take  on  superior  attitudes."  None  of  this 
means  that  Polish  Intellectuals  want  to  re- 
turn to  prewar  days.  "After  the  war,"  one 
man  told  me.  "the  economy  had  to  be  state- 
controlled,  and  this  will  have  to  continue, 
whatever  happens.  As  for  the  old  landown- 
ers, the  peasants  certainly  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  them."  And  when  I  put  the  direct 
question  to  Pole  after  Pole — "Are  you  in 
favor  of  communism?" — most  replied:  "No. 
but  only  friendly  relations  with  Russia  can 
protect  us  from  the  Germans." 

Pear  and  liatred  of  Germany  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  Important  reasons  why  the 
Poles  .see:n  to  acquiesce  in  the  Gomulka  re- 
gime. Mention  to  any  Pole  the  possibility 
of  r'^tummg  some  of  their  annexed  territo- 
ries to  Germany  and  you  have  a  flrst-class 
row  on  your  hands  In  fact,  the  one  criticism 
I  met  of  the  United  States  is  over  its  luke- 
warm attitude  toward  confirming  Poland's 
title  to  the  Oder-Neisse  line.  "Once  you  do 
that,"  Is  the  common  refrain,  "you  will  have 
knocked  the  props  from  under  our  Com- 
munist regime." 

Restle.ssness:  Pro-Americanism  is  a  major 
political  factor  in  the  regime's  calcula- 
tions,     Thus,    a    few    days    before    the    an- 


1962 

nounced  1959  Nixon  visit,  Gomulka  tele- 
phoned Khrushchev  and  asked  whether  he 
should  not  cancel  the  visit  in  view  of  the 
restlessness  shown  by  the  people  Immediate- 
Iv  after  the  announcement.  Khrushchev 
counseled  patience,  but  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception shown  to  Nixon  as  well  as  to  other 
American  visitors  still  forces  the  Communist 
Clovernment  to  prove  its  Marxist  loyalty  by 
making  speeches  against  American  imperial- 
ism. Simultaneously,  of  course.  Gomulka 
begs  Washington  for  shipments  of  farm  sur- 
pluses. 

To  the  outsider  this  Polish  picture  seems 
Illogical  and  paradoxical.     But  somehow  or 
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other  the  system  works.  One  reason  Is  that 
Poland,  alone  among  the  So\'let-bloc  coun- 
tries, has  enough  to  eat.  Another  Is  that 
the  Poles  have  learned  to  mix  their  com- 
munism with  dollops  of  bourgeois  democ- 
racy. The  visible  signs  of  this  mixture  could 
be  seen  at  an  open-air  book  fair  stretching 
along  Warsaw's  tree-lined  UJazdowska  Ave- 
nue. There  were  only  a  handful  of  Comniu- 
nlst  bookstands  out  of  the  250  showing 
everything  from  Jazz  lexicons  to  Chinese 
scrolls  and   Yiddish   newspapers. 

Comrade  Werfel  of  Wroclaw  has  an  ex- 
planation. "Polish  Communists."  he  says, 
"are  patient  people      We  can  wait  " 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  18,  10(52 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Ha.Ti.*;,  D.D.,  offered  the  followmg 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits, 
who  rulest  all  things  in  wisdom  and 
rigiiteousness,  our  wills  are  ours  to  make 
them  Thine.  Give  us  to  understand  the 
vanity  of  so  many  of  the  things  we  hold 
closest  to  our  eyes  in  the  present,  often 
hiding  from  us  the  glory  of  the  eternal. 

In  all  the  tangle  of  human  relation- 
ships give  us  the  fairness  to  be  as  hard 
and  stern  with  ourselves  as  we  are  crit- 
ical of  other  peoiile.  Save  us  from 
missing  the  highest  goals  by  self-pity  or 
self-indulgence. 

In  a  day  of  confusion  and  evasion  let 
our  thinking  be  keen  and  clear,  our 
speech  frank  and  ojjen,  our  actions 
courageous  and  decisive.  May  the  glar- 
ing surface  lights  in  the  streets  not  blur 
for  our  eyes  the  shining  principles  above 
them  that  are  steady  as  the  stars. 

We  ask  it  in  tlie  dear  Redeemers 
name.     Amen.  i 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consen:,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  15,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  me.ssage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Philip  D  Sprouse,  of  Ten- 
ne.s.see,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
cla.ss  of  career  minis:er.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  7532)  to 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  funds  received  by  the  Post 
Ofl&ce  Department  from  payments  for 
damage  to  personal  property,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.8824.  An  act  to  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  personal  holding  company  tax 
In  the  case  of  consvuner  finance  companies: 

H.R  9520  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite; 

HJl.  10095.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1963,  the  suspension  of  du- 
ties for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  10928  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  and 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  susp>enBion  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  lost  finishing. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

HJl.  8824.  An  act  to  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  personal  holding  company  tax  In 
the  case  of  consumer  finance  companies; 

HR.  9520.  An  act  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
alumina  and  bauxite; 

H.R.  10095.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1963.  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  10928  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  and 

HR  11400  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  exlstlne  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  C.^^LL 
OF  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  call  of  the  legislative  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


But  If  he  lE  waiting  for  the  Poles  to  cease 
being  Western,  the  prospects  are  for  a  much 
longer  wait  than  even  Comrade  Werfel  ex- 
pects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  urge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  ma- 
terials which  I  have  just  placed  in  the 
Record — and  to  bear  them  in  mind 
when  we  turn  to  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  and  the 
issue  of  our  relations  with  the  countries 
which  are  today  living  under  Communist 
domination. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE     PROGRAM— HOURS 
FOR  SENATE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rcznmd  the  Senate  at  this  time  that  there 
is  a  very  heavy  accumulation  of  business 
awaiting  conference,  on  the  calendar,  or 
in  committee.  Much  of  this  is  business 
which,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  ought 
not  to  be  delayed.  It  requires  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  in  order  that  there 
may  be  intelligent  planning  for  the 
months  ahead  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  pubhc. 

The  leadership  does  not  prejudge  the 
decisions  on  any  of  this  pending  business. 
But  it  most  certainly  judges  it  to  be 
necessarj'  that  the  decisions  be  made  in 
order  to  dispel  some  of  the  uncertainty 
which  has  been  accumulating  in  recent 
months  throughout  the  Nation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  and  most  mornings  there- 
after, to  call  the  Senate  into  session  at 
about  10  a.m.,  and  to  run  the  daily 
meetings  until  7  or  8  pjn.  until  the 
end  of  the  session,  as  may  be  neces- 
sar\'.  Similarly,  as  may  be  necessary, 
beginning  this  week,  there  shall  be 
Saturday  meetinps  until  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  Senate  is  also  advised,  in 
response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  of 
Members,  that  it  may  count  on  only  1 
day's  recess  at  the  4th  of  July,  that  is, 
the  day  of  the  4th. 

I  know  that  some  Members  have  cam- 
paign problems  and  a  heavier  work 
schedule  will  complicate  them.  I  know, 
too.  that  there  will  be  much  personal  in- 
convenience in  longer  hours.  But  the 
leadership  at  this  point  can  see  only  one 
alternative  to  longer  hours — the  neglect 
of  the  Senate's  business,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Nation.  That  course,  the  leader- 
ship cannot  endorse.  If  there  are  other 
alternatives,  any  Member  is  at  liberty  to 
su,ugest  them.  As  for  myself,  it  seems  to 
me  most  essential  that  we  stay  on  the 
job  and  act  on  as  much  of  the  legislative 
program  as  is  feasible.  The  President 
has  a  right  to  exj^ect  decisions  now  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  people  of  the  Na- 
tion have  a  right  to  expect  decisions  one 
way  or  the  other. 
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Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the 
leadership  believes  we  must  adhere  to 
these  matters  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  until  the  decisions  are  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  presently  are  prepared  33 
amendments  to  the  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  heard  there 
were  40. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  by  count  there 
are  33,  but  there  could  be  more.  I  ap- 
prehend, under  those  circumstances,  that 
possibly  the  major  portion  of  this  week 
will  be  devoted  to  this  bill.  Is  that  the 
belief  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  that 
analysis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  what  will  follow 
the  satellite  bill,  if  the  Senator  knows 
now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  a  number  of  measures 
which  must  be  completed  by  June  30. 
There  is  the  extension  of  corporate  ex- 
cise taxes,  which  has  passed  the  House. 
There  is  the  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
which  has  passed  the  House.  There  Is 
the  Sugar  Control  Act  to  consider.  On 
those  three  measures,  I  anticipate  there 
will  be  roUcalls. 

There  is  the  extension  of  the  Etefense 
Production  Act.  There  is  the  authority 
to  renegotiate  defense  contracts.  There 
is  the  Export  Control  Act.  which  Is  on  the 
calendar  and  had  been  held  up  last  week 
at  the  request  of  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York.  There  is  the  measiu-e  on 
changes  in  the  public  welfare  program, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  brought  up 
shortly. 

So  far  as  the  Export  Control  Act  and 
the  changes  in  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram are  concerned,  it  is  anticipated 
there  will  be  roUcalls  on  those  measures. 

There  is  also  on  the  calendar  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill, 
which,  I  am  informed,  must  be  consid- 
ered before  the  appropriation  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  defense  matters  is  Anally 
passed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for  the  rest 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  must  object  to  that  request.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  attend  its  meetings  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  not  object  if  the  request 
were  for  today,  or  if  it  were  made  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Finance  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RiPOBT  OF  U.S.  CrnzBNs  Commission  on 
NATO 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  U.S  Cltlzena  Commission  on  NATO, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  dated  June  12,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Changs   or    Name   of   the    Perry's    Victory 

AND     iNTIiaNATIONAL     PEACE      MEMORIAL     NA- 
TIONAL  MONUME?*T 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace  Me- 
morial National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  ( with 
accompanying  pajjers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOI,UTION  OF  SIXTH  GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth 
Guam  Legislature,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  as  follows: 

Resolution  256 
Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  payment  of  rental 
claims  of  landowners  In  and  to  parcels  of 
real  property  known  as  Route  No.  10 
Whereas  Immediately  after  the  reoccupa- 
tlon  of  Guam  by  the  Armed   Forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Government  occupied 
portions  of  real  property  within  Guam,  In- 
cluding a  strip  of  land  from  the  municipal- 
ity of  Barrlgada  up  to  the  municipality  of 
Chalan    Pago,    which   has   since   been    occu- 
pied by  the  U.S.  Government  and  designated 
as  Route  No.  10;  and 

Whereas  the  landowners  were  compensated 
for  the  use  of  these  parcels  of  land  from 
1947  up  to  and  including  June  30.  1951.  but 
that  since  July  1,  1951.  up  to  and  Including 
January  27,  1958,  the  landowners  were  not 
compensated  for  the  use  of  their  lands;  and 
Whereas  the  reason  for  such  absence  of 
compensation  to  these  landowners  was  the 
lack  of  legal  and  proper  representation  of 
such  landowners  and  their  lack  of  knowledge 
therefor  as  to  their  rights  and  claims  for 
the  use  of  their  properties:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Sixth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  respectfully  request  and 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  onact  legislation  for  payment  of 
rentals  to  landowners  for  the  perifxl  from 
July  1,  1951,  through  January  27.  1958,  for 
use  of  theLr  properties  located  within  Route 
No.  10,  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  speaker  certlfv  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 


hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  9th  day  of  June.  1962 
A.  B.   WON  Pat. 

Speaker. 
V.  B.  Bamba, 
Legislative  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HR  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.   1604). 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  3203.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No    1606) 
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BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  BARTLBTT    (for  himself.   Mr 
FoNO.    Mr.   Gruenino,   Mr.   Kuchel, 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Maonuson, 
Mr    Morse.  Mrs.  Neuberges.  and  Mr. 
Jackson  )  : 
S  3431.  A  bill    to  consent  to   the   amend- 
ment of  the  Pacific   Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
pact   and    to    the    participation    of    certain 
additional  States  In  such  compact  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  such  amendment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baetlett  when  ho 
Introduced  the  at)ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    ENGLE: 
S  3432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the   construction,  exten- 
sion or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate 
commerce;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Encle   when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a    separate    heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S  3433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  centennial   of  the   national  cemetery  at 
Port  Scott,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  Mr.  Hartke)  ; 
S  3434.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  statutory  requirement  of  affording 
equal  time  for  use  of  broadcasting  stations 
by  candidates  for  public  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pastore  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  (by  request)  : 
S  3435.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  private 
carriage  of  letters  and  packets  in  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON   (by  request): 
S  3436    A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction  Act  of   1950;    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking   and  Currency. 


CHANGE   IN   THE    PACIFIC    MARINE 
FISHERIES    COMPACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Fong. 
GRfENiNG.  Ku^HEL,  LoNG  of  Hawaii. 
Macnuson,  Morse,  Neuberger  and  Jack- 
so.N.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  congressionsil 
approval  of  a  change  in  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Compact,  which  now 
exists  between  the  States  of  V/ashing- 
ton.  Oregon,  and  California. 

The  change  consists  of  an  addition  to 
the  existing  compact  of  article  XII 
which  provides,  in  part: 

The  States  of  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  or  any 
Stale  having  rivers  or  streams  tributary  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  may  become  a  contracting 
State  by  enactment  cf  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact. 

Upon  congressional  rati^cation  of  the 
compact.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Idaho  will 
be  ehgible  for  membership. 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
the  original  members  of  the  compact, 
have  agreed  to  the  new  article  XII.  and 
on  May  4  of  this  year,  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  signed  a  bill  providing  for  Alas- 
ka's membership  in  the  compact.  To 
date.  Hawaii  and  Idaho  have  taken  no 
action  to  join  but  they  will  be  admitted 
if  they  .so  desire.  The  ratification  of 
the  change  in  the  compact,  and  the  ad- 
mi.ssion  of  Alaska  to  the  compact  now 
await  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  President,  there  exists  a  great 
community  of  interest  among  Washing- 
ton. Oregon.  California.  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Idaho — the  States  which  are  linked 
to  each  other  by  the  waters  which  pro- 
duce our  rich  Pacific  fishery  harvest. 
The  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  an  outgrowth  of  this  community 
of  interest.  As  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
have  been  cooperating  since  1947  to 
spon.'^or  re.search.  to  promote  uniformity 
of  repulation  and  to  further  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  Pa- 
cific A.-^heries.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  amend  the  original  compact  to  make 
possible  the  admisson  of  Alaska.  Ha- 
waii, and  Idaho 

Mr.  President,  tne  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  created  by  the 
comijact.  was  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  conserving  and  regulating, 
on  a  .su.stained  yield  basis,  the  fishery  re- 
sources of  our  Pacific  Coast  States.  The 
1947  reports  by  th(>  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
by  the  House  Comnittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  Fisheries  on  the  original  bill  to 
cvcai^  the  Pacific  Mf.rine  Fisheries  Com- 
inis.sion  .summarized  the  rea.sons  for  the 
creation  of  the  commission.  These  rea- 
sons are  still  valid  and  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  bill  which  I  iiitroduce  today. 
The  reports — House  Report  752,  Senate 
Reix)rt  513.  80th  Congress,  1st  session. 
1947— .stated: 

Expprieiice  with  th(  halibut,  salmon,  and 
other  fisheries  has  demonstrated,  however 
that  unless  substantlnl  measures  are  taken 
to  control  the  utilization  of  the  fishery  to 
prevent  its  depletion,  the  future  of  any  fish- 
ery can  be  completely  destroyed.  The 
joinder  of  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
three  States  concerned  with  the  Pacific  fish- 
eries,    through     the     Pacific     Coast     Marine 


Fisheries  Compact,  is  a  substantial  step  In 
the  direction  of  Insuring  Joint  and  coordi- 
nated action,  based  on  adequate  action, 
against  unwise  utilization  of  the  Pacific 
coast  fisheries  and  to  Insure  its  future  de- 
velopment and  use. 

The  compact  is  similar  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Marine  Fisheries  Compact  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  in  1942—56 
Stat.  267 — 5  years  before  the  creation  of 
the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact. 
As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
missions created  pursuant  to  both  com- 
pacts, substantial  cooperation  has  been 
achieved  in  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  the  fishery  resources  of  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

The  activities  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  since  its  creation 
have  included  research,  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  provide  uniformity  of 
State  laws  for  conserving  our  Pacific 
fisheries,  and  representation  at  various 
conferences  concerned  with  fisheries. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  State  fishing  laws  has  been 
achieved  and  there  has  been  progre.ss  in 
establishing  plans,  programs,  and  re- 
search for  conservation. 

The  research  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion have  included  work  on  such  impor- 
tant resources  as  shrimp,  salmon,  alba- 
core,  crab,  the  otter  trawl  industry,  and 
groundfish. 

Members  of  the  commission  have  at- 
tended conferences  concerned  with  such 
subjects  as  waste  disposal  in  the  marine 
environment,  tuna,  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission, 
Japanese  high  .seas  salmon  fisheries,  the 
coordination  of  fishery  regulations  with 
Canada,  and  the  proposal  to  widen  the 
3-mile  belt  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  It 
has  maintained  liaison  with  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  the  Gulf  States  Fishery  Com- 
missions. Among  the  resolutions  of  the 
commission  have  been  those  recommend- 
ing that  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Idaho  be 
invito  to  membership  in  the  commis- 
sion, and  that  the  member  States  under- 
take certain  joint  research  projects.  In 
addition,  the  commission  has  been  a 
mechanism  for  the  coordination  of  the 
fishery  regulations  among  the  member 
State.s  and  between  the  member  States 
and  Canada.  Moreover,  it  has  served  as 
an  informal  point  of  contact  where  inter- 
state problems  have  existed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems as.sociated  with  achieving  coordi- 
nat.ed  development  and  conservation  of 
our  Pacific  fishery  resources.  A  great 
part  of  this  resource  is  migratory. 
Salmon,  for  instance,  move  freely  with- 
out regard  to  State  or  international 
boundaries.  The  salmon  returns  to  its 
stream  of  origin  to  spawn  after  the  long 
journey,  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  ocean. 
If  the  spawning  area  is  disrupted  or  if 
too  few  salmon  return  up  the  stream  to 
spawn  it  may  mean  the  extinction  of  the 
salmon  run  on  that  particular  stream. 
Such  activities  as  the  protection  of 
spawning  grounds,  and  the  provision  for 
adequate  escapement  are  therefore  cru- 
cial if  we  are  ever  to  conserve  and  har- 
vest, on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  this  great 
natural  resource. 


However,  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  de- 
pletion of  our  salmon  fishery  stocks,  we 
must  have  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  our  Pacific  Coast 
States.  The  survival  of  this  fishery  also 
depends  upon  effective  and  enforced 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations — Canada.  Japan.  Rus- 
sia— with  fisheiT  interests  in  the  Pacific. 

Already.  Mr.  President,  we  have  v,it- 
nessed  the  destruction  and  virtual  deple- 
tion of  a  once  productive  resource,  the 
pilchard  fishery-.  This  fishery,  once  the 
basis  for  a  thriving  industry  in  the 
1930s,  now  has  become  practically  ex- 
tinct. Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  devise  adequate  protective  measures 
for  such  crucial  fisheries  as  salmon. 

Although  Alaska  is  not  yet  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  it  has,  as  a  Territory 
and  later  as  a  State,  cooperated  infonn- 
ally  with  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
particularly  in  salmon  research  and 
conservation  programs.  For  example, 
the  Commission  has  had  an  employee 
stationed  at  Pelican.  Alaska,  during  the 
troll  salmon  season  to  sample  the  in- 
cidence of  marked  fish  in  the  landings. 
The  admission  of  Alaska,  now  awaiting 
only  congressional  approval  of  this  bill, 
will  enable  Alaska,  in  cooperation  with 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
more  effectively  to  develop  and  conserve 
our  great  Pacific  fishery  resources  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  performs  such  a  crucial 
function  in  furthering  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  fishery  resources 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  since  congres- 
sional ratification  of  the  change  in  the 
compact  will  make  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission more  effective,  it  is  my  hope 
that  both  the  Senate  and  House  will  give 
speedy  approval  to  this  bill  in  order  that 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Idaho  may  play 
their  proper  part  along  with  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California  in  conserv- 
ing the  great,  yet  not  inexhaustible 
fishery  resources  of  our  Pacific  coast, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  table  for  7  days,  so  that 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join  m 
sponsoring  it  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska 

The  bill  <S.  3431 »  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact  and  to  the  participation 
of  certain  additional  States  in  such  com- 
pact in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  amendment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  'for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators >.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.-ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stairs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  ( 1 1 
the  amendment  o.'  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact,  initially  approved  by  the  Act 
of  July  24.  1947  (61  Stat    41Bi.  between  the 
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states  of  CallXornia,  Oregon,  and  Wachlng- 
ton.  by  the  addition  of  a  new  article  XII 
to  auch  compact  as  set  forth  in  section  3 
of  this  Act,  and  (3)  to  the  participation 
in  such  compact,  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  article,  at  the  States  of  *'«t^b 
and  Hawaii  and  any  other  Stat^  having 
rivers  or  streams  tributary  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Sac.  2.  Article  XII  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Ctompact,  as  agreed  to  by  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  reads 
as  follows: 

"abticlz  zn 

"The  States  of  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  or  any 
State  having  rivers  or  streams  tributary  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  may  become  a  contract- 
ing State  by  enactment  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact.  Upon  admission  of  any 
new  State  to  the  compact,  the  purposes  of 
the  compact  and  the  duties  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  extend  to  the  development  of  Joint 
programs  for  the  conservation,  protection 
and  prevention  of  physical  waste  of  fisheries 
In  which  the  contracting  States  are  mutually 
concerned  and  to  all  waters  of  the  newly 
admitted  State  necessary  to  develop  such 
programs. 

"This  article  shall  become  effective  upon 
Its  enactment  by  the  States  of  California. 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  upon  ratifi- 
cation by  Congress  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  it  under  Article  I,  section  10,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United   States." 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGH  VOLTAGE 
INTERREGIONAL  POWERLINES 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day proposing  legislation  bearing  on  the 
construction  of  high  voltage  interre- 
gional powerlines.  New  techniques  are 
being  developed  for  transmitting  large 
quantities  of  electric  power  at  extra  high 
voltages  for  much  longer  distances  than 
heretofore  have  been  possible.  Power- 
lines  are  being  planned  that  will  trans- 
mit electricity  for  1,000  miles  or  more. 
The  construction  of  such  lines  will  have 
great  impact  nationally  upon  our  elec- 
tric Industry  and  upon  the  widespread 
utilization  of  our  electric  power  re- 
sources. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  not  prevent 
private  utilities  from  constructing  such 
lines;  it  would  provide  only  for  Federal 
Power  Commission  regulation,  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  major 
interregional  electric  interties,  so  that 
they  can  be  operated  as  common  carriers. 
Recently  the  FPC,  by  a  divided  vote, 
decided  that  it  does  not  have  legal  au- 
thority to  require  certificates  of  necessity 
and  convenience  as  a  condition  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  extra  high 
voltage  lines.  I  believe  the  Commission 
should  have  such  authority.  I  therefore 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  grant  the  Com- 
mission such  authority  with  respect  to 
facilities  for  transmitting  electricity  in 
interstate  commerce  at  normal  voltages 
in  excess  of  230,000  volts. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  persons  or 
companies  who,  at  the  time  the  bill  is 
enacted,  already  are  engaged  In  operat- 
ing such  extra  high  voltage  lines,  will  be 
able  to  obtain  such  certificates  from  the 
Commission  automatically  if  they  apply 
for  them  within  90  days.  The  bill  would 
require  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
before  any  such  extra  high  voltage  lines 


could  be  abandoned  or  curtailed.  I  here- 
by introduce  it  for  appropriate  reference 
and  condderatlon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3432)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  for  the  construc- 
tion, extension,  or  operation  of  certain 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy  in  intei-state  commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Englk,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ISSUANCE  OF  SPECIAL  POSTAGE 
STAMP  COMMEMORATING  THE 
CENTENNIAL  OF  FORT  SCOTT  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1862 
the  Port  Scott  National  Cemeterj'.  Port 
Scott,  Kans.,  was  authorized  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  had 
become  an  important  center  for  the 
concentration  of  Union  troops.  The  au- 
thorization by  Congress  designated  the 
cemetery  as  National  Cemetery  No.  1. 
Port  Scott  National  Cemetery  is  the 
original  of  the  13  national  cemeteries 
established  by  the  United  States. 

In  November  1962  the  centennial  of 
the  establishment  of  this  national  ceme- 
tery will  be  commemorated  in  Port  Scott, 
Kans.  I,  therefore,  introduce  a  bill,  for 
appropriate  reference,  to  provide  for  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  National  Ceme- 
tery No.  1. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3433)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  centennial  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION    315    OF 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  who  had  to  be  in  Indiana  to- 
day, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  statutory  requirement  of 
affording  equal  time  for  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  by  candidates  for  public 
office. 

Senator  Hartke  believes  it  is  time  to 
recognize  the  maturity  of  the  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  industry  by  re- 
pealing the  "equal  time"  provision  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

This  provision  requires  broadcasters 
to  give  equal  time  on  their  networks  and 
stations  to  all  candidates  for  any  given 
office. 

The  provision  was  suspended  during 
the  1960  election  campaign  for  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  races.  This 
made  possible  the  historic,  precedent- 
setting  radio  and  TV  debates  between 
President  Kennedy  and  his  opponent, 
then.  Vice  President  Nixon.    If  the  pro- 


vision had  not  been  set  aside  temporar- 
ily, the  networks  would  have  been 
obliged  to  make  available  equal  time  for 
any  lesser  presidential  candidates.  Net- 
works almost  certainly  would  not  have 
made  time  available  for  the  classic  de- 
bates if  secondary  candidates  could  have 
secured  equal  time.  Thus,  the  radio  and 
television  audience — the  public,  which  in 
effect  owns  the  airwaves — would  have 
been  deprived  of  immeasurable  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  hear,  compare  and  evalu- 
ate piesidential  candidates. 

Within  the  past  lew  weeks.  President 
Kennedy  has  urged  similar  suspension 
of  the  equal  time  provision  for  the  next 
presidential  election— in  1964.  A  bill  to 
do  this  has  since  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  still  another  that  would 
suspend  the  provision  for  this  year's 
election  has  been  introduced,  too. 

I  believe  the  provision  should  be  re- 
pealed, rather  than  suspended  election 
by  election.  Repeal  would  be  a  well- 
deserved  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
broadcasting  industry,  which  in  no  way 
abased  the  temporary  freedom  to  ob- 
jectively use  its  mature  sense  of  fair 
play  in  the  public  interest.  Further, 
repeal  of  the  equal  time  provision  does 
not  diminish  or  affect  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission's  policy  or 
existing  law.  This  holds  that  a  licensee's 
statutory  obligation  to  serve  the  public 
interest  still  includes  the  broad  encom- 
pa.s.sing  duty  of  providing  a  fair  cross 
section  of  opinion  in  the  station's  cover- 
age of  public  affairs  and  matters  of  pub- 
lic controversy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  that 
the  bill  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  desk 
for  additional  cosponsors  for  7  days 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  bill  (S.  3434)  to  amend  section 
315  of  the  Commimications  Act  of  1934 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  affording  equal  time  for  use  of 
broadcasting  stations  by  candidates  for 
public  office,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore 
(for  Mr.  Hartke),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  r 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
amended  (47  U.S.C.  sec.  315),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CHARGES   FOR   USE  OF   BROADCASTING   rACn.rriES 
BT     CANDIDATES    FOR    PUBLIC    OmCE 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  charges  made  for  the 
use  of  any  Lroadcastlng  station  by  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
public  ofnce  shall  not  exceed  the  charges 
made  for  comparable  use  of  such  station 
for  other  purposes. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)." 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  to  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving  any 
licensee  from  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
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him  under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
.is  amended,  to  opera-.e  In  the  public  inter- 
est and  to  afford  njasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  ol  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  Impor.ance. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLTIE  S^'STEM  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  ifor  himself, 
and  Senators  Neuberger.  Morse,  Kefau- 
VER.  Yarborough.  Clark,  and  Burdick) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
'HR.  110401  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownei'ship.  operation  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  NOT  COM- 
PETE WITH  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE: AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  BILL, 
H.R.   11131 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  ai:d  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ala.ska  I  Mr  Bart- 
LETTl,  I  submit  three  amendments  to 
the  militar>-  construction  bill.  H.R.  11131, 
which  we  intend  to  call  up  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to 
provide  that  the  mnjor  portion  of  con- 
struction work  undertaken  by  the  Navy 
in  Alaska  will  be  done  by  civilian  con- 
tractors rather  than  by  the  Seabees.  as 
is  currently  the  practice. 

My  colleague  and  I  have  repeatedly 
complained  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
civilian  economy  of  Alaska  to  utilize 
Seabees  for  the  ptrformance  of  con- 
struction work  which  civilian  contractors 
are  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  do  and 
for  which  an  ample  supply  of  skilled 
workers  is  available.  We  have  received 
little  satisfaction  Jrom  that  Depart- 
ment and  have  thus  felt  compelled  to 
seek  this  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  practice. 

We  have  in  Alaska  well  trained  car- 
penters, plumbers,  sneet-metal  workers. 
electricians,  masons,  painters,  plasterers, 
and  other  skilled  corustruction  personnel 
who  could  be  used  by  the  Navy  for  its 
construction  work.  We  also  have  in 
Alaska  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  the  Nation.  Both  for  this  and  every 
other  reason  the  use  of  Seabees  in 
Alaska  is  inexcusable. 

We  have  been  given  the  excuse  that 
Seabees  are  used  on  Adak  because  it  con- 
stitutes valuable  training  for  them  in  a 
subarctic  climate.  The  Seabees  are 
used  extensively  by  the  Navy  on  Adak, 
which  has  a  climate  comparable  to  that 
of  Seattle.  Wash. 

That  constitutes  the  comparison.  Mr. 
Pic.'^ident.  It  is  as  though  the  Navy  de- 
cided to  construct  housing  facilties  at 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  using  Sea- 
b--p.s  exclusively  and  resisting  the  em- 
ployment of  local  contractors  and  local 
civilian  construction  workers  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Seabees  needed  the 
training     under     subarctic     conditions. 


Such  an  excuse  would  permit  the  use  of 
Seabees  by  the  Navy  for  construction 
work  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
copies  of  the  amendments  and  that  they 
be  printed.  I  also  ask  that  correspond- 
ence which  we  have  had  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  concerning  this  matter, 
as  well  as  copies  of  correspondence  with 
individuals  in  my  State  complaining 
about  the  use  of  Seabees  for  this  purpose, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table:  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendments  and  the  communications 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  line  11,  change  the  period  to 
a  Comma  and  Insert  the  following  -Pro- 
iidrd.  That  no  substantial  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  housing  shall  be  performed 
by  Navy  personnel   " 

On  page  63.  line  19,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  Insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vtded.  That  no  substantial  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  shall  be  per- 
formed by  Navy  personnel." 

On  page  66.  line  23.  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  insert  the  following:  ■Pro- 
vided. That  no  substantial  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  utilities  shall  be  performed 
by  Niivy  personnel  " 


November  8,  1961 
Hon    .Arthur  J    Goldberg, 
Srrretary  of  Labor, 
Washington    D  C 

I  have  Just  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Connally  and  seek 
your  interest  and  cooperation  in  achieving 
this  result. 

"Am  informed  that  Navy  is  programing 
about  $16  million  worth  of  work  at  Adak, 
Alaska,  next  \-ear.  Information  I  have  In- 
dicates that  about  $6  million  will  be  con- 
tracted out  and  the  balance  done  by  Seabees 
Alaska  is  In  a  critically  depressed  condition 
with  very  substantial  unemployment.  In 
fact  all  Alaska,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  areas  in  southeastern  Alaska,  has  been 
designated  for  area  redevelopment  as  a  de- 
pressed area.  I  ask  yotir  cooperation  that 
priority  in  employment  be  given  to  quali- 
fied Alaskan  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
available  and  now  unemployed.  A  gratify- 
ing previous  experience,  during  my  first 
month  in  the  governorship  of  Alaska  21  years 
ago  when  work  was  beginning  on  the  Naval 
bases  at  Kodlak  and  Sitka,  with  yotu-  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  Navy  Secretary 
Charles  Edison,  led  to  a  stipulation  In  the 
agreement  with  the  contractors  that  Alas- 
kans should  be  given  at  least  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  the  selection  of  qualified  workers 
on  these  Alaskan  bases  I  hope  such  a  policy 
will  prevail  under  the  New  Frontier." 

Ernest  GRrENi.Nc 


Hon    Ernest  Grvening, 
US    Senator. 
Anchorage.  Alaska: 

Appreciate  your  concern  and  desire  to  re- 
duce critical  unemployment  In  Alaska.  Navy 
does  not  contemplate  accomplishment  entire 
Adak  construction  program  by  Seabees.  Total 
program  next  year  about  $6'i  million  of 
which  Seabees  are  scheduled  to  accomplish 
only  about  $1.6  million.  Continued  employ- 
ment of  Seabees  in  Aleutians  considered  es- 
sential to  operational  training  and  readiness 
of  Seabees  for  any  contingency  and  therefore 
In  best  national  interest.  Re  employment  of 
Alaskan  workers,  specification  requirement 
not  contractually  feasible  but  we  will  make 
earnest  representations  to  associated  general 


contractors  and  siiocessful  bidders  on  Alas- 
kan projects  requesting  their  cooperation  to- 
ward achieving  your  objectives. 

Kenneth  E  BtLirtr. 

As.xistant  Secretary  of  the  Nai^y. 

Installations  and  Logistics. 


Alaska  Chapter, 
Associated  General  Contractors 

OF  America. 
Anchorage.  Alaska    November  9.  1961 
Hon    Ernest  Grufninc 
Neu-  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wai<hington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Grvening:  We  wish  to  alert 
you  to  a  situation  which  has  been  extremely 
aggravating  to  the  construction  Industry  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  we  believe  this  prob- 
lem will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  you 
because  of  its  vital  effect  on  the  economy  of 
our  State 

For  several  vear.-^.  Alaska  Chapter  of  the 
Associated  Gcnerai  Contractors  has  Joined 
forces  with  the  construction  unions  in 
Alaska,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Navy  from 
performing  unreasonably  large  amounts  of 
construction  work  at  Adak  and  Kodlak  with 
the  construction  battalions,  or  Seabees  This 
work  has  totaled  many  millions  of  dollars 
throughout  the  years,  and  although  the 
amount  varies  each  year,  the  Navy  Com- 
mand appears  to  be  determined  to  continue 
the  program  without  cessation  or  curtail- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  activity,  many 
Alaska  workmen  have  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  construction  pay- 
rolls during  the  construction  seasons  each 
year 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  obtain  some 
very  reliable  Information  which  we  docu- 
mented and  lorwiirded  to  the  national  office 
of  the  AGC  and  they  In  turn  discussed 
this  problem  at  considerable  length  with  a 
committee  of  officers  from  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  in  Washington.  At  that 
Time  AGC  was  assured  that  there  would 
be  a  curtailment  of  this  type  of  program  In 
the  future,  and  this  office  received  further 
confirmation  from  the  commander  of  the 
iVth  Naval  District  at  Kodlak.  He  assured 
us,  through  one  of  his  staff  officers,  that 
AGC  would  be  kept  Informed  of  future 
Navy  construction  programs  at  Kodlak  and 
In  the  Aleutians.  Since  that  assurance  was 
received  last  winter,  no  word  has  ever  heen 
forthcoming  from  the  Navy  regarding  con- 
struction plans  for  1962 

Recently    one    of    the   construction    union 
officer.":    in    Anchoraize   forwarded   certain   In- 
formr.tion    to    Senator    BARTLrrr,   a   copy   of 
which  was  forwarded  to  my  office.     The  in- 
formation   received    by    the    Senator   caused 
him   to  confer  with   officers  of   the  Navy   in 
Washington,    and    he    was    told    that    there 
would  be  no  construction  at  Kodlak  in  1962 
and   that  Seabees  were  being  sent  to  Adak 
for  combat   training  purposes.     This   is  the 
same  type  of  story  that  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing for  several  year.s  from  the  Navy,  and  in 
no  way  indicates  any  honest  Intent  on  their 
part    to    cooperate    w^ith    the    people    of    the 
State    of    Alaska    in    the   same    fashion    they 
are   required    to  do   in    other   coastal   States 
A.«  the  result  of  ti>e  letter  which  was  for- 
warded   to   .Senator   B^rtlett.    1    have   made 
efforts    to    obtain    further    Information    re- 
garding the  Navy  program  for  next  year      I 
have  Just  obtained  reliable  information  that 
the  Navy  proposes  to  perform  J- 16  million  of 
construction    at    Adak    in    1962       Approxi- 
mately $6  million  of  this  work   will  be  pier- 
formed    by    contract       The    remaining    $10 
million  of  the   total   amount   has  been   des- 
ignated   for    work    to    be    performed    by   the 
Navy  construction   battalions,   and   we  have 
been  further  informed  that  these  battalions 
will  be  sent  to  the  Adak  Naval  Station  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  of  this  year.    Of 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  Seabees  In  1962.  are  the  fol- 
lowing  Jobs   of  which    we    hare   knowledge: 
the    rph.ibillTatlon    of    a    warehouse    and    a 
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hangar,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  approxi- 
mately 40  housing  units.  We  have  addi- 
tional Infonnatlon  that  there  will  be  work 
performed  on  the  air  strip,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  work. 

Certainly  the  work  listed  above  would  not 
indicate  but  a  small  portion  of  the  $10  mil- 
lion figure.  We  must,  therefore,  presume 
that  some  major  construction  work  is 
planned,  of  which  we  have  so  far  received 
110  information. 

This  procedure  seems  rather  rldiculoiis, 
Inasmuch  as  Anchorage  and  other  areas  In 
Alaska  have  been  designated  as  depressed 
areas,  and  departments  other  than  the  Navy 
are  making  efforts  to  promote  a  better  econ- 
omy and  to  reduce  the  high  unemployment 
that  presently  prevails.  Due  to  the  cutback 
In  military  construction  during  1961,  there 
are  many  workmen  in  the  construction  labor 
pools  that  have  been  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  a  few  days  work  for  the  entire  season 
of  1961.  In  the  face  of  all  this  Idleness  and 
the  known  record  of  unemployment,  the 
Navy  sees  fit  to  ship  several  battalions  of 
Beabeea  to  the  State  of  Alaska  imder  the 
guise  of  combat  training.  Everyone  who 
has  observed  the  operations  of  the  construc- 
tion battalions  at  both  Kodlak  and  Adak 
are  In  complete  agreement  that  the  work 
Is  construction,  and  cannot  be  compared 
with  combat  training. 

I  am  also  submitting  this  information  to 
Senator  Bartlett,  Governor  Egan,  and  Rep- 
resentative Rivers,  and  thought  that  you 
would  like  to  be  Informed  of  this  situation 
with  the  possibility  you  might  wish  to  lend 
your  Influence  in  an  effort  to  correct  this 
situation,  and  thereby  Improve  the  present 
poor  economic  picture  in  our  State. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  S.  HiBBEED,  Manager. 

NOVEMBKK    8,    1961. 
Hon.  AirrHUB  J.  Goldberg , 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  Just  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Connally  and  seek  your 
Interest  and  cooperation  In  achieving  this 
result. 

"Am  Informed  that  Navy  is  programing 
about  $16  million  worth  of  work  at  Adak, 
Alaska,  next  year.  Information  I  have  in- 
dicates that  about  $0  million  will  be  con- 
tracted out  and  the  balance  done  by  Seabees. 
Alaska  is  in  a  critically  depressed  condition 
with  very  substantial  unemployment.  In  fact 
all  Alaska,  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
areas  In  southeastern  Alaska,  has  been 
designated  for  area  redevelopment  as  a 
depressed  area.  I  ask  your  cooperation  that 
priority  In  employment  be  given  to  qualified 
Alaskan  workers,  many  of  whom  are  available 
and  now  unemployed.  A  gratifying  previous 
experience  during  my  first  month  in  the 
governorship  of  Alaska  21  years  ago  when 
work  was  beginning  on  the  naval  bases  at 
Kodlak  and  Sitka,  which  your  distinguished 
predecessor.  Navy  Secretary  Charles  Edison, 
led  to  a  stipulation  in  the  agreement  with 
the  contractors  that  Alaskans  should  be  given 
at  least  equal  opportunity  In  the  selection  of 
qualified  workers  on  these  Alaskan  bases.  I 
hope  such  a  policy  will  pervail  under  the  New 
Frontier." 

Eenbst  Getteninc. 


NOVEMBES  24, 1961. 
Secretary  or  Labor  Arthur  J,  Goldberg, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxcrxtart  Goldberg:  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  enlist  your  support  to  obtain  a  re- 
versal in  plans  on  the  part  of  the  UJ3.  Navy 
to  use  Seabee  construction  battalions  on 
projects  programed  for  1962  at  Adak  and 
Kodlak,  Alaska. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all 
segments  of  the  commiuilty  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.     As  you  know,  this  State  has  been 


designated  for  area  redevelopment  as  a  de- 
pressed area.  This  designation  include*  the 
entire  State  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
areas  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Frankly,  Alaska  Is  In  a  critically  depressed 
condition  with  very  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. During  this  past  summer,  which  In 
normal  years  was  a  period  of  high  employ- 
ment, our  Insiu-ed  unemployment  rate  was 
2  to  4  percent  higher  than  figures  for  the 
same  period  of  1960. 

Our  latest  figures  show  that  for  the  week 
ended  November  18  Alaskas  Insured  unem- 
ployment rate  was  10.8,  up  from  the  pre- 
vious week's  10.2  and  higher  than  the  10  8 
for  the  same  week  In  1960.  The  Insured  un- 
emplojmient  rate  for  the  construction  In- 
dustry is  23.0  with  1,353  men  Jobless.  In 
addition,  many  men  in  the  construction 
labor  pool  were  not  able  to  work  more  than 
a  few  days  this  year  and  did  not  qualify 
for  unemployment  benefits. 

With  the  bleak  prospect  of  a  steady  de- 
cline In  military  construction  In  Alaska  dur- 
ing 1962  and  further  years,  it  stretches  the 
imagination  to  conceive  how  the  Navy  can 
program  $1.6  million  in  projects  for  Seabee 
battalions.  The  State  Is  also  led  to  believe 
that  projects  totaling  an  additional  several 
million  dollars  also  will  be  constructed  by 
Navy  personnel. 

Nationally  you  have  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining no-strlke  pledges  from  organized 
labor  involved  In  the  defense  projects  and 
tMises.  However.  I  strongly  feel  that  this 
area  Is  a  two-way  street  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  of  allow- 
ing civilian  contractors  and  civilian  labor  the 
opportunity  to  build  the  needed  defense 
projects. 

The  Navy  has  cited  two  reasons  fur  the 
utilization  of  Seabees  In  Alaskan  projects. 
The  Navy  has  said  the  projects  are  of  a 
nature  that  requires  absolute  security. 
This  Is  nonsense  as  civilian  workers  have 
constructed  supersecurlty  stations  and  bases 
In  the  DEW  Line,  White  Alice,  etc..  for  the 
Air  Force  across  the  face  of  the  Arctic  and 
in  the  shadow  of  Russia.  The  Navy  has  also 
said  the  Seabees  must  remain  combat  ready 
and  construction  work  In  Alaska  is  appar- 
ently excellent  training.  These  Seabees  are 
not  going  to  be  hacking  an  airfield  out  of 
the  Jungle,  but  rather  engaged  actively  in 
the  building  trades. 

In  summary  may  I  say  that  Alaska's  civil- 
ian construction  men  are  able  to  measure 
up  to  any  "security  check"  the  Navy  might 
wish  to  devise  and  can  produce  more  effi- 
ciently by  virtue  of  their  many  years  of  ex- 
perience than  any  Seabee.  In  addition.  I 
do  not  wish  to  restate  that  Alaska  has  Just 
experienced  a  severe  period  of  economic  slow- 
down and  1962  foretells  even  more  unem- 
ployment. 

For    these    reasons    I    urge    that    military 
construction    In    Alaska    be    contracted    by 
civilians  and  the  labor  performed  by  civilians. 
Kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Gil  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 


November  28,  1961 
Hon.  Kenneth  E.  BkLieu, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Kin:  This  is  in  further  reference  to 
your  telegram  to  Senator  Ortjening  dated 
November  17.  1961.  concerning  the  construc- 
tion contracts  to  be  let  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  for  work  at  Adak. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  Senator 
Gruxnino  (who  Is  in  Alaska)  by  telephone 
last  night,  he  wanted  me  to  suggest  to  you 
that  some  provision  be  written  into  the 
contracts  as  finally  written  along  the  lines 
of  the  statement  contained  in  your  telegram 
that  the  succeesful  bidders  would  be  asked 
to  cooperate  toward   the  employment  of  as 


many  Alaskan  employees  as  possible.  While 
Senator  Okuening  realizes  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  not  be  an  audltable  contractual 
requirement.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  of 
significant  Importance  In  keeping  before  the 
contractors  the  objective  to  be  sought. 

Senator   Gruening  would   very   much   ap- 
preciate your  reactions  to  this  suggestion. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  W  Beaser. 


December  20,   1901. 

Hon.    F^ED    KOBTH, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington,  D.C: 
Military  construction  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  the  sadly  depressed  economy  of 
Alaska.  As  the  Navy  Department  Is  open- 
ing bids  In  Seattle  on  December  21  on  a 
contract  for  large-scale  construction  at  Adak. 
Alaska.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
my  appeal  of  November  8  to  your  predeces- 
sor. Secretary  Connally,  that  priority  in  em- 
ployment be  given  to  Alaskans  on  this  and 
all  other  Alaska  contracts.  Nearly  all  of 
Alaska  Is  suffering  from  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  Hiring  for  Navy  work 
would  give  Its  economy  a  much-needed  boost 
and  would  provide  the  Navy  with  capable  and 
effective  employees.  Your  consideration  of 
this  plea  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Gruening. 


Department  or  the  Navy. 

OrncE  or  the  Secrttart, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  21,  1961. 
Mr    Herbert  W.  Beaser, 
c  ()  H)n   Ernest  Gruening. 
US  Seriate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Herb:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  November  28  asking  for  my  reaction 
to  Senator  Grueninc's  suggestion  that  con- 
struction contracts  for  our  work  In  Alaska 
should  contain  an  expression  to  the  effect 
that  the  successful  bidder  will  employ  as 
m.iny  Alaskan  employees  as  possible. 

We  certainly  are  sympathetic  with  the 
Senator's  efforts  to  assure  the  employment  of 
as  many  Alaskans  as  possible,  and  will  make 
representations  to  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  and  to  successful  bidders  on 
Alaskan  projects  about  using  Alaskan 
workers. 

However,  we  are  reluctant  to  include  any 
provision  in  the  contractual  document.  In 
the  first  place,  Just  as  you  are  concerned 
with  the  labor  surplus  situation  In  Alaska, 
there  are  other  areas  In  the  United  States 
that  have  the  same  problem.  This  could 
establish  a  precedent  for  inserting  expres- 
sions about  local  labor  in  all  contracte. 

As  a  practical  matter,  since  our  construc- 
tion contracts  are  awarded  through  the 
medium  of  competitive  bidding,  the  suc- 
cessfiil  contractor  will  look  to  the  Alaskan 
labor  force  for  his  primary  labor  supply  as 
a  matter  of  economics. 

We  have  given  this  matter  careful 
thought  and  consideration,  and  feel  sure  that 
our  calling  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  and  to 
successful  bidders  on  Alaska  projects  will 
result  In  an  Improved  employment  situation. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  E.  BeLieu, 
A.isistant  Secretary  of  the  Na^ry 

(Installations  and  Logistics) . 

Washington,  DC. 

January  ^,  1962. 
Herbert  W.  Beaser, 
Care  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Action  Hon.  Ernest  Gruening,  U.S.  Senate, 
Anchorage,  Alaska: 
For  your  Information,  reference  your  wire 
of  December  20  to  Secretary  Korth.     My  let- 
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ter  of  ^"^^l^^^^^T'-T^^  »^'                    D^AmcEKT  of  th.  Narr.  Tl^e  major  project  in  the  program  Is  the 

explains  in   considerable  detail  Navys  con-                             Omc*  or  th«  SKMriuiT  claaslfled  Naval  facilltv  to  be  eoS.tr^M.t«i  .t 

cern  over  unemployment  problem  In  Alaska                WasHinnton,  D.C.  December  IS,  19il.  IS^^TJimfXm   tncS?  SfS*'- 

and  reasons  for  our  reluctance  to  include  a     Ux   On.  Jormsom  -♦^w.^^J.^^  tT^      i.  7,Z:   *°""°"    *"•   *^° 

contract  clause  r«,uirUxg  preferential  hiring     Com^J^^^'^^Ubar,  ^X^rt^tu^r^'a  Ti.cS'S^'v  tS? 

of  Alaskans.     In  addlUon   to  considerations  Juneau  Alaska  "l  "       rP"".^*^'"*^.."  f  cost  of  »B07.100. 

already  mentioned,  the  Comptroller  General         nj^' ^jou.sor, :  Your  recent  letter  of  Smother  p.^  ^^h^UnTteS^u^**"^' 

T  ^^So'/e^TwhrmTy  V'^f  Jn'^^^T  T^T''  "  ^.^^'^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^n ^addlUon^rthl  'c^J^S^TfS^Z  the 
the   employees   who  may   work   on    Govern-  of  Labor,  was  referred  to  my  office  for  Infor-  following  projects  are  to  be  constructed  at 
mcnt  contract*.     I  am  hopeful  that  contract     matlon  concerning  Navy  policy  regarding  the  Adak  b7seabee^  d  "ine  1962 
referred   to  In   your  wire  will  provide  much  utilization     of    Naval     C^struct^    Forces  ^" '^ '^^'^^^^ '^^''^'^K  19«2. 
relief      That  contract,  for  which  bid  opening      (Seabees).  Project  title  Co<^f 
has    been    postponed    Ull    January    10,    U   a         The  Seabees  are  deployed  to  various  local-  Rehabilitate    rtinways,    taxlways. 
large    job    which    we    have    every   reason    to  luee  in  the  world  In  accordance  with  exist-  aprons,  hardstand,  and  drain- 
believe   will   provide   employment   for   many  ing  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Na-  '*^*  faculties.  Increment  I $500,000 

of  Ala.'-kas  workmen  based  on  demand  alone,  val  Operations  policy,  purely  to  insure  their  Necessary  storm   damage  repairs 

In  addition,  however,  we  trust  that  the  In-  operational  readiness  to  meet  possible  con-  ^°  Yakutal  hangar.  T-2038  and 

formal  efforts  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  structlon   requirements   under    any   contin-  Blrchwood  hangar.  T-2056 5.300 

^wlth  associated  general  contractors  and  with  gency.     The  present  day  Naval  Construction  Reshape  gravel  roads 15  000 

the  successful   bidder    wiU   further   Improve  Forces  are  a  naval  operating  force  in  being  Rehabilitate  Marine  rlfie  range. .       10,600 

employment  sltuaUon.  and    as   such,   must  be  capable  of   carryln<»  Structural,  mechanical,  and  elec- 

AssLSTANT  Secretary  or  the  Navt  out  their  assigned  mission  In  the  same  man-  tric&l  rehabilitation   of   Birch- 

{ Installations  and  Logistics)  ner  as  any  other  unit  of  the  U.S.  Navy    ie  ^'''^  hangar,  T-2056 96.700 

a  Polaris  submarine,  an  underwater  demoli-  Rehabilitate  fire  alarm  system..         6,  100 

Januart  5    1962  *"'""   team,  an  aircraft  squadron,   etc.     The  Locate  and  mark  water  distrlbu- 

Hnn   KFVNrrH  E    BsLrcr  *^'''*«  ^aval  Forces  are  the  ones  which  will  ^'°^-  system   valves None 

tion    IS.ENNETH  c    Dci^itL  ,            ,,,,,,.  be  Called  uoon  and  must  be  readv  to  meet  Repair   and   rehabilitate   Amulet 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy    Installations  "'^      ,    'VT  "P""  *"°  musi   oe  reaay  to  meet  c>,on,  H(.tHV.,,t««„  .rr^.^    i^ 

and  Logistics)   Department  of  the  Navy.  '-\'y  ^^^^^^^  emergency  or  limited  war  sltua-  'Sm^nt   iTl                ^                         9o  non 

Washinaton   DC  ^'^^   without   augmenutlon   of  any  person-  crement   III 29,000 

DEAR  MR.'BELirx;:    In   the   absence  of  Mr.  "^\/"  %^''  \°^  ^'  the  operating  units  of  ^X^'J^^  .^^l^lZ^'^^'l^rn"''       88  500 

Bearer.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  telegram  '^^  ^  ^;  .^^'^  ,^  j'^  ^^tf"^  ^^^'  "'''"  ^^  ^            quarters...       88, 500 

following  up  your  letter  of  December  21  con-  adequately  trained  In  all  the  environments  j  am  having  the  Information  you  requested 

cernlng  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  "^^1"  ^^P'  ™^>'  ^  ^''^^'^  "P°^  ^  operate.  on  the  construction  program  for  the  last  8 

with  respect  to  emplo>-ment  of  native  Alas-          ^"^  Aleutians  provide  one  of  these  envir-  years  collected.     As  soon  as  It  U  complete, 

kans  for  work  performed  in  Alaska.     We  are  ""^nents   In    which   Naval   Operating   Forces  I  will  forward  the  data  to  you. 

grateful  for  your  Interest  in  this  matter  and  ^^^  ^  required  to  conduct  operations  and  With  kindest  regards, 

we.  too    are  hopeful  the  Adak  contract"  will  '^  ^*  therefore  Naval  poUcy  to  provide  train-  Slncorely  yours, 

provide  employment  for  a  large  number  of  ^""^  '"  the  Aleutians.     This  is  accomplished  e.  j.  Peltier, 

AUiska    workmen.     In    this    connection,    it  "°^    "^"'y    because    It    is    considered    appro-  Rear  Admiral.  CEC,VSN. 

would  be   very  helpful   to   know  how   many  Prlately    essential   to   the   national    Interest.  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Alaskans  will  be  employed  on  this  Job.  ''"^   ^   ^^^^^   ^""^   "^«  Individual   may  be  

Today  a  letter  was  received   In  this  office  ^'°^;'^^   tramed  to  survive,  be  an   effective  Department  of  the  Navy, 
from  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  fleeting  man  and  In  the  case  of  the  Seabee,  omcE  or  the  Secretary, 
and  Joiners  of  America,  Local  Union  No.  1281  ^   effective    constniction    man   under   sub-  Washingtcm,  DC.  January  Z»,  1!^2. 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  rtatlng  the  view  that  ^''"''^  conditions.    Security  and  economy  are  Mr.  George  SrNDBORG. 
although  the  Navy  Intends  that  most  of  the  "°^  Primary  factors  for  utilizing  Naval  Con-  care  of  Hon.  Ernest  Grvening, 
work  on  Adak  be  contracted  and  that  con-  ''^'■"^"on  Force.  In  the  Aleutians.  us.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
tractors  will  be  urged  to  hire  Alaskans    the          During  fiscal  year  1962  there  Is  a  construe-  Dear   Mr.   Sundborg:    This  Is   In   reply   to 
fact  Is  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  to  ^^^^    program   scheduled   for   Alaska   In    the  your  letter  of  January  5,  regarding  the  pro- 
be performed   will   actually   be  done   by   the  amount  of  »6  5  million,  of  which  one  Naval  posed  deployment  t.f  VS.  Naval  Construction 
Seabees.     The  business  represenUtlve  of  this  Construction  Battalion  will  accomplish  ap-  Forces   (Seabees),   to  Alaska  during   1962. 
union  states  that  problem  as  follows  proximately  $1.6  million  and  the  balance  wiU  Our   statement   that   we   would    urge   our 

•  It   appears    that    the    Navv    is    trvina    to  ^  underUken  by  civilian  construction  con-  contractors    to    hire    Alaskans    on    Alaskan 

dodge   the  Seabee   Issue  by  urging  the  con-  ^'"='^^-     ^"'".'"^  ^,f  ^^  JT\  ^^S  ^^L^'"^"^  projects,  althcugh  It  was  not  feasible  to  In- 

traclors  to  hire  Alaskans.     The  truth  Is  that  Ji"**"  consideration  totals  about  $8  million,  elude   this   as   a   contract   requirement,    was 

a:i  the  crafts  have  preferential  hiring  clauses  T^^'*'  ^^  ^^"^  "°  determination  relative  to  occasioned    solely    by    the  request    that    we 

protecting    the    Alaskan    worker       We    have  ^^^  amount  to  be  accomplished  by  the  one  take   steps   to   assure   preferential   hiring   of 

TadX^r'^notiru'^grtui^'AJkaii'Jn  r„^!^i,^^rtla^' dur^^rfi'^^'l  v^^  ^^^^'^"l.   '    ^"    ^^^^^    '°    °°*'    ^^"    ^"" 

these  Jobs  the  past  2  or  3  yetrs.     Our  real  }°  ^^*  Aleutians  during  fiscal  year  1963.  but  unions    believe    they    have    made    adequate 

problem  is  getting  the  Navy  io  let  these  proj-       '  f  °"'f  .Tn^'^^Vn"  ort°h''i' Ifti,  Lin'Iln;  P^°''^^^'"^  '°^  »"^^  preferential  hiring. 

ecte  to  contract.     When  the  contractors  do  """^     ^5^°  ^*  ^f     '  °{}:^J^  ^^  amount  ^s   previously   stated.    It    is   planned   that 

get  the  work,  we  do  not  have  to  ask  for  help  ^I^^^llt   oL^nJ*^.t.nn  *.!LttJu^n  ^fn'  *^*  ^"^"^  '^"^  accomplish  a  $1.6  million 

outride  our  own  organlzaUon  ^^-   °'^l  °''*       ,?r^^  ?        ^^k     .    n  construction  program  In  the  Aleutians  dur- 

■The  Navy  still  plans  to  do  a  large  amount  f "*^^^  "^     accomplish  about  one-fifth  of  all  y       leej.     Of  this  amount,  $800,000  will  be 

of  rehabilitation   wo^  at  AcLkwlt^SSr  ^'^ ^^°'^,  v^"^^"""^**,;  >,^"k*^  J.T^^^^  ^^°t«»  ^  ^^^  construction  of  a   classified 

seabees.     They   hav^  doctored   thllr  figured  ^^J^^^  ^,  accomplished  by  civilian  con-  ^aval  facility,  and  $500,000  to  the  rehablll- 

c,,H  ^  ^     Jm         .       noctorea   ineir  ns^e*  structlon    using   civilian    labor    and    not    by  tatlon    of    nmiravii     t.axfw«v«     «nmr..     «n/i 

and  made  different  quotations,  but  the  fact  --*,„  -i,,tv  nnvm  norsnnnpi  iRuon    or    runways,    taxiways,    aprons,    and 

remains  that  they  sUU  Intend  to  go  ahead  '^vnf,^^oLprn    n^h!^  r^^tt^™  i.  «nnr^t  hardstands.     The  remaining  funds  wUl   be 

with  the  work  originally  planned.                              Your  concern  in  these  n^atters  is  apprecl-  devoted    to   repair    and    improvement   proj- 

■The  Navy  U  u  p  to  L'lr  old  trick  of  dou-  ^^^^  utm^nTsITch   fLan^r  T^  ^^^^  "^^  T  l^T"*  °J  ^.""T.  ^  '1'  k"?^^' 

ble-uiklne  the  nubiir  affiin  h»  ^tAtincr  that         °   °    5^   utilized   in   such   a  manner   as   to  tural,  mechanical,  and  electrical  rehablllta- 

•mosr  Of  ?hV  wS?k  wllf  ^  conti^l?!  ^n^  ""•^'  adequate  defense  of  our  country,  the  tlon  of  Blrchwood  Hangar  In  the  smount  of 

v.rglng  the  conSac^rs  ^  h^re  ia2^S^  SJ  ^^"h'^rree^'dl""-  '^T'  T^.T  'hT'"''^  r^"  /°^JrJ^° 

truth  is  that  there  are  more  man-hours  of          With  best  regards.  repairs   to   124   pubMc  quarters   for  $88,500 

labor  Involved  in  the  so-called  IK  that  the                 Sincerely.  Approximately  IS  officers  and  400  men  will 

seabees  are  ShLdufed  t^  L  ompliLl^han  In                 .^^Mn^L^.f.^"  ofY^^av.  ^  Tf^S   *°   "^^1^^"''^    T   T^,   T** 

the  6  - ,  million  they  Intend  to  contract.     The                 ^"    '  ?r„S.i2^,  (S^lS^,  .  "^    »  °"'."„!"1!^"''  °^,!^*^  training. 

renovation  work  always  has  a  far  greater  per-                              {Installations  and  Logistics i .  The  Navy-s  Seabees  are  deployed  to  various 

cenuge  of  labor,  where  the  new  Jobs  of  the                                                          „  worldwide  locations  In  accordance  with  long 

type  planned  usually  run  a  very  smaU  per-                      ^Sl™r^!,^''A^^,x-«  r*","^    Se^etary    of    Navy    and    Chief    of 

centapp  in  inh^r-   ♦>,»  k„iw  ^r  -J^ *  vJ7^„                        BwREAtJ  or  Yards  and  Docks,  Naval  Operatton  policy  to  assure  their  opera- 

in  ewlonlr^,;..^      t        H     ^            ^^                     Washington,  DC,  January  16. 1962.  tlonal   readiness  Z   meet   any   possible ^^- 

materu!s^     equipment,  and  other  expensive  gon.  E.  L.  Bartlett.  tlngency,     The«s  Seabee  unlls  krT  the  ones 

T„      ^        w  UJS.  Senate,  that  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  any  initial 

in  order  that  we  may  reply  to  this  unkm.  Washington,  D.C.  emergency,  rubllmlted  war,  or   Umlted  war 

»e  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  oomnaents         o^tM  Sematok    Bartlett:    In  response    to  construcUon  requirement.     To  assure   that 

on  the  above  quoted  remarks.  your  letter  of  January  9, 1  am  providing  you  they  are  ready,  both  as  a  unit  and  as  Indl- 

With  kindest  peraooal  regards,  I  am  with  the  Information  you  requeeted,  relative  vlduals,  to  perform  effectively.  It  U  consld- 

Sincerely  youn.  to  VtM  Seabee  Construction  Program  at  Adak,  ered  essential  that  they  be  trained  In  the 

OsoBCK  Svmmomc.  Alaska,  for  fiscal  year  1902.  environments  In  which  they  may  be  called 

cvui — ers 
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upon  to  operate.  The  Aleutians  area  Is  the 
only  one  currently  available  In  which  Sea- 
bees  may  learn  to  live  and  work  under  sub- 
Arctic  conditions.  Continuing  deployment 
of  Seabee  units  to  that  area  is  therefore  con- 
sidered to  be  In  the  best  national  interest. 
Your  continued  concern  In  these  matters 
Is  appreciated.  I  assure  you  the  naval  forces 
are  only  utilized  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
effect  adequate  defense  of  your  country, 
freedom,  and  the  free  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  E.  BeLietj, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

(Installations  and  Logistics) . 


Department  or  the  Navy, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Washington,  DC.  February  3,  1962. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  January  9.  regarding 
the  construction  work  {>erformed  by  the  Sea- 
bees  in  Alaska  during  the  past  5  years. 

Work  during  the  period  from  1957  to  1961 
was  as  follows: 


Year 

Adak 

Kfxliak 

Total 

1957 

$426,500 
284.267 
458,120 
345.300 
542.  800 

$697,490 

349, 850 
238. 033 
368,500 
256,  KK) 

$1   123  990 

1958 

634   117 

1959 

696  153 

1960 

1961 

713,  81X1 
798,  900 

The  following  Item  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  work  programed  for  Adak,  which 
was  furnished  In  our  letter  to  you  of  January 
16. 

Project  title:  Cost 

Complete  repairs  to  RDF  site  road, 

NAVCOMMSTA    Adak $8,000 

With   kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

P.  Corradi, 
Rear  Admiral,  CEC,  USN, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Department  or  the  Navy, 
Bureau  or  Yards  and   Docks, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  7,  1962. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  In  accord- 
ance with  your  stated  desire  to  be  contin- 
uously Informed  relative  to  the  Seabee  con- 
struction training  program  and  deployment 
of  naval  construction  forces  In  Alaska,  the 
following  Information  is  being  forwarded  in 
addition  to  that  made  available  in  Admiral 
Peltier's  letter  to  you  of  January  16,  1962. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Adak 
program  and  accordingly  no  additional  in- 
formation Is  available  except  to  advise  that 
the  unit  assigned  to  accomplish  the  work  is 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  9.  This  bat- 
talion will  deploy  In  early  April  and  will 
have  a  personnel  strength  at  Adak  of  about 
13  officers  and  400  enlisted  personnel. 

The  Seabee  training  program  at  Kodlak 
during  1962  wlU  be  accomplished  by  a  de- 
tochment  of  Mobile  Construction  Battalion 
9  with  a  personnel  strength  of  about  3  offi- 
cers and  100  enlisted  personnel.  This  de- 
tachment will  also  deploy  in  early  April  and 
will  accomplish  the  following  projects: 

Project  title:  cost 
Rehabilitate     electrical      distribu- 
tion and  telephone  communica- 
tion  system $5,000 

Drainage    and    erosion    control    for 

120  rental  housing  units 15,000 

Repairs    to    grounding    system    of 
450-foot   vertical   radiator 1,800 

Total  Kodlak  program 31,800 


The  expected  duration  of  the  1962  deploy- 
ments to  the  Aleutians  is  about  7  months. 
As  the  projected  program  at  Kodlak  nears 
completion,  personnel  of  the  Kodlak  detach- 
ment will  rejoin  the  parent  body  at  Adak. 

If  any  additions  or  deletions  occur  relative 
to  the  construction  and  repair  program  at 
Adak  or  Kodlak,  you  will  be  advised  immedi- 
ately. 

With    kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

P   Corradi. 
."lear  Admiral.  CEC,    USN, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Washington,  DC.  March  6,  1962. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  This  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  February  21  and 
to  provide  the  Information  promised  In  niv 
letter  of  February  16. 

Seabees  are  currently  being  employed  In 
States  other  than  Alaska  on  the  following 
welfare,  recreation  and  training  projects: 


State 

Project 

Estimated 
cost 

Hhixlt'  Island.  . 

Constmotion   of  Seabee 
rhajK"!  at  the  Construc- 
tion Hiittalinn  Center, 
I  >avLsville 

$15,000 

I>0. 

Extension     to     existing 
Rolf    vtjuru.'    ai    NAS, 
l^uon.set  I'nint. 

50,000 

California 

Iniiirovcnirnt  of  t.arrack? 
showers,    Constructioti 
liatlaliun  Cantor,  I'ort 
Hucneme. 

1.500 

IJO 

Cori»itrurt  fiisa.'^ter  reeov- 

24,  8<X) 

ery  trainine  arf-a.  Con- 

struction   Battalion 

Ct'iiUT.  I'ort  lluiTieme. 

Do 

Irnpriivenient   lo  s[)ecta- 
tor    area    on     training 

JOG 

beaches,  Coronailo. 

\  irgiuia 

Krec-t  2  40  by   100  prefab 
arch   nb    tiuildinps. 
Little  Creek. 

12.680 

Concerning  your  inquiry  for  the  period 
1957-61,  records  that  are  available  Indicate 
the  following  work  was  accomplished  In 
other  States: 


State 


1^17 
1957 
19,58 
1 958 
19,59 
195'J 
1959 
19»V) 
19611 
1960 
1961 
I9f;i 
1961 

ma 
mil 


California 

Hawaii 

California. 

Hawaii  '.".'. 

California 

Hawaii.  _ 

Washington. 

California 

Rhode  Island 

Maryland  

California 

Hawaii II. II 

New  Jersey 

Florida 

Rho<le  Island II 


Cost 


$19,415 
998, 000 
34,600 
73,000 
40,350 
28,700 
15.  7,')0 
48,160 
20,000 
100,000 
37,933 
53,000 
69,057 
27.008 
36,356 


We  trust  this  report  will  provide  the  in- 
formation you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  Thorson. 
Captain,  CEC.  USN, 
Executive  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bureau. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Armed  Services, 

April  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Fred  Korth. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Department  of  De- 
fense, V^ashington,  DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Korth:  For  a  long  time 
discussions  have  gone  on  and  correspond- 
ence has  bcien  exchanged  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  members  of 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  in  refer- 
ence to  construction  work  by  Seabees  In 
Alaska. 


Information  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  discloses  that  $1,579,600  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  Seabee  construction  program 
for  Alaska  for  fiscal  year  1962.  This  will  in- 
volve the  largest  expenditiu-e  during  any  1 
of  the  last  6  fiscal  years  and  will  be  materially 
higher  than  any  1  of  the  last  6  fiscal  years. 
Even  though  $807,100  of  this  amount  is  ear- 
marked for  a  classified  project  at  Adak  which 
Involves  comparatively  little  labor,  the  total 
for  Alaska  remains  very  high. 

The  figures  supplied  me  by  Captain  Thor- 
son In  the  letter  he  wrote  March  6,  1962. 
prove  absolutely  that  our  contention  was 
founded  on  solid  fact;  namely,  that  the 
Navy  Is  utilizing  Seabees  In  Alaska  solely 
because  It  became  used  to  doing  so  during 
Alaska's  territorial  days,  and  that  private 
contractors  and  civilian  labor  are  utilized 
in  the  other  States,  and  most  probably  be- 
cause the  authorities  in  those  States  will  not 
tolerate  the  displacement  of  private  enter- 
prise by  a  Government  agency.  It  is  sig- 
nificant. Indeed,  that  only  three  Seabee  proj- 
ects are  scheduled  for  the  same  period  In  the 
48  earlier  Suites  and  these  In  a  total  amount 
of  only  $104,480. 

In  my  opinion — and  this  is  an  opinion  con- 
curred In  by  my  colleagues.  Senator  Ernest 
ClRiENiNG  and  Representative  Ralph  J 
Rivers — the  situation  has  become  intoler- 
able. We  have  sought  almost  ever  since 
Alaska  became  a  State  to  bring  about  a 
change  In  Navy  Department  policy  by  mak- 
ing factual  presentations  Informally.  Our 
efforts  have  gotten   us   nowhere. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  alternative,  unless  a 
new  policy  is  established  to  be  effective  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  this  construction  season, 
to  our  taking  our  case  to  the  public  by  all 
appropriate  means  and  methods.  These 
would  necessarily  Include  statements  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 


April  14,  1962. 
Hon    Fred  Korth, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Having  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  you  at  the  luncheon  on 
Friday,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
strongly  to  endorse  the  position  Uken  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  in  his  let- 
ter to  you  of  April  9,  protesting  against  the 
excessive  use  of  Seabees  In  Alaska  work. 

In  this  case,  as  In  the  case  of  so  many 
others,  Alaska  continues  to  be  the  recipient 
of  special  treatment  not  accorded  other 
States,  which  can  only  be  summed  up  as 
discrimination. 

It  is  Indeed  a  holdover  from  our  colonial 
days,  and  I  want  to  request  most  emphat- 
ically that  work  done  for  the  Navy  hence- 
forth be  done  by  the  accepted  methods  of 
private  contract,  with  the  employment  of 
qualified  Alaskans  to  whatever  extent  they 
are  available.  This  Is  particularly  neces- 
sary In  view  of  Alaska's  large  unemploy- 
ment percentage— the  largest  of  any  State 
In  the  Union. 

Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  Gruening. 


Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wa.shington.  DC,,  April  19.  1962. 
Hon    E    L    Bartlett, 
US  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  April  9,  1962,  relating  to  the 
deployment  of  the  Seabees  In  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  peacetime  employment  of  the  Seabees, 
Insofar  as  accomplishment  of  construction 
projects  is  concerned,  is  predicated  upon  the 
need  to  develop  and  maintain  an  acceptable 
readiness  capability  for  accomplishment  of 
their  wartime  missions.  In  the  development 
and    maintenance    of    this    capability,    en- 
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vlronmental  conditions  ar«  a  major  factor. 
The  Aleutian  envlroiunent,  especially  that  of 
Adak,  provides  excellent  subarctic  condi- 
tions. The  continued  deployment  of  Sea- 
bee units  m  the  Aleutians  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  well-balanced  operational 
capability. 

Deployment  of  these  units  In  the  Aleutians 
permits  the  positioning  of  a  military  con- 
struction force  In  the  North  Pacific  area. 
ready  to  deploy  in  the  event  of  any  emergency 
or  cJutingency  operation  in  this  region,  with- 
out delays  and  problems  Inherent  In  trans- 
porting such  a  unit  across  the  Pacific  from 
a  distant  location. 

buch  deployments  and  objectives  are 
wholly  In  consonance  with  my  own,  my 
predt'ce>s(ir.s'.  and  the  Chiefs  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions policies  for  several  years. 

However,  in  recognition  of  the  Impact  of 
these  deployments  upon  the  critical  labor 
problem  In  Alaska,  I  have  directed  that  fu- 
ture deployments  be  critically  evaluated  to 
insure  the  minimum  adverse  effect  upon 
Ala.skan  labor  employment.  Planned  de- 
ployments are  restricted  to  Adak  and  to 
islands  In  the  outer  Aleutian  chain  In  con- 
sonance with  this  policy.  Exceptions  will 
be  limited  to  classified  projects  and  those 
which  will  not  adapt  to  contract  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Sc.ibees  are  not  deployed  in  the 
Aleutians  either  through  custom  or  to  com- 
pete with  private  contractors,  but  Instead 
are  so  deployed  in  the  national  Interest  as 
an  essential  military  requirement. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth    E     BeLieu. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

(Installations  and  Logistics). 


ADDRFSSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC  .  PRINTED  LN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   WILEnr: 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  himself 
f'lr  delivery  at  homecoming,  at  HortonvUle, 
Wis  .  on  June  16,  1962. 

Program  and  excerpts  from  address  de- 
livered by  himself  at  dedication  of  West 
Bend,  Washington  County.  Wis.,  courthouse, 
on  June  17.  1962. 

By  Mr   BEALL: 

Report  compiled   by   the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, relating  to  State  codes  and  statutes  on 
the  selection  of  local  election  offlclaU. 
By  Mr   KEPAUVER: 

Article  entitled  "Big  Business  in  Space: 
The  Case  for  Government  Ownership,"  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Kefauver  and  Representative 
William  Frrrs  Ryan,  and  published  in  the 
New  Republic  magazine  f t  r  June  11.  1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annojnced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in 
major  disasters;  and 

S  2893.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
oi  the  United  States  is  lield  by  the  United 
Stales  in  trust  for  the  Prtiirie  Baud  of  PoU- 
watoml  Indians  In  Kansas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  tH.R.  10852)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 


classifications  of  spun  silk  yam,  !n  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afi^ed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore: 

HJl.  4083.  An  act  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts; 

H.R.  4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  Sutes  in  a  certain  tract  of  land 
In  Jasper  County,  Ga  ,  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education; 

H  R.  5456.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owners  thereof; 

H.R.  7866.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

H  R  8434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta,  Calif  ; 

HR  9736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  10162  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  International  monetary  system: 

H  R.  10374  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives; 

H.R.  10788.  An  act  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956; 

HR  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  amorphous  graphite; 

H  R  11032.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  numl>ered  92,187  relating  to  the  badge 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion; 

HR  11033  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  numbered  55,398  relating  to  the  badge 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary;  and 

H.R.  11034  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  numbered  54.296  relating  to  the 
badge  of  the  American  Legion. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10852)  to  continue  for 
a  temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  spun  silk  yam,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESERVING 
AME31ICAN  WILDERNESS  REGIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
Prof.  Wallace  Stegner  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  written  a  stirring  article 
about  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
American  wilderness  regions.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  Professor  Stegner 's 
observations  and  recommendations.  His 
article,  entitled  "Oh,  Wilderness  Were 
Paradise  Enow,"  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  June  17.  Par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
wilderness  bill.  S.  174.  still  is  pending  in 
the  House,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  Professor  Stegner  s  arti- 


cle.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUows : 

Oh    Wilderkess   Wekk   Paraotsx   Enow! 
( By  Wallace  Stegner ) 

(Note. — Stegner  Is  professor  of  English  at 
Stanford  University  and  the  author  of  many 
novels.  Including  "A  Shooting  Star"  and 
"Remembering  Laughier.  "  which  won  s 
Little  Brown  novelette  prize.  Because  hU 
father  had  the  pioneering  itch,  Stegner  lived 
for  5  years  m  Saskatchewan  on  almost  the 
last  frontier.  Living  in  the  country  gave 
lilm  an  apparently  permanent  distaste  for 
cities  and  city  ways,  i 

With  the  American  land  disappearing  be- 
neath concrete  and  asphalt  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  acres  a  year,  the  Nation  has  recently 
become  sharply  aware  of  the  need  to  preserve 
our  few  remaining  patches  of  wilderness  as 
pleasuring  grounds,  as  reserves  set  aside  for 
our  country's  recreation. 

But  I  should  like  to  urge  some  argu- 
ments for  wilderness  preservation  that  In- 
vohe  recreation,  as  it  Is  ordinarily  conceived. 
hardly  at  all.  Wilderness,  surely,  offers  us 
the  pleasures  of  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
mountain  climbing,  caxjplng,  photography 
and  the  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery.  So, 
too.  does  It  provide  a  genetic  reserve,  a  scien- 
tific yardstick  by  which  we  may  measure 
the  v.^rld  in  its  natural  ttalance  against  the 
world   In  Its   man-made   Imbalance. 

What  I  want  to  spteak  for  is  not  so  much 
the  wilderness  uses,  valuable  as  those  are, 
but  the  wilderness  Idea,  which  Is  a  resource 
In  itself.  Being  an  Intangible  and  spiritual 
resource,  It  will  seem  mystical  to  the  prac- 
tical minded— but  then  anything  that  can- 
not be  moved  by  a  bulldozer  is  likely  to  seem 
mystiCi-1  to  them.  I  want  to  speak  for  the 
wilderness  idea  as  something  that  has  helpjed 
form  our  character  and  that  has  certainly 
shaped  our  history  as  a  people.  It  has  no 
more  to  do  with  recreation  than  churches 
have  to  do  with  recreation,  or  than  the 
strenuousness  and  optimism  and  expanstve- 
ness  of  what  historians  call  the  "Ainerlcan 
Dream"  have  to  do  with  recreation. 

Something  will  have  gone  out  of  us  as  a 
people  if  we  ever  let  the  remaining  wilder- 
ness be  destroyed;  if  we  p>ennlt  the  last  virgin 
forests  to  be  turned  Into  comic  books  and 
plastic  cigarette  cases  If  we  drive  the  few 
remaining  members  of  the  wild  species  Into 
zoos  or  to  extinction;  If  we  pollute  the  last 
clear  air  and  dirty  the  last  clean  streams  and 
push  our  paved  roads  through  the  last  of 
the  silence,  so  that  never  again  will  Ameri- 
cans be  free  in  their  own  country  from  the 
noise,  the  exhausts,  the  stinks  of  human  and 
automotive  waste.  And  so  that  never  again 
can  we  have  the  chance  to  see  ourselves 
single,  separate,  vertical,  and  Individual  In 
the  world,  part  of  the  environment  of  trees 
and  rocks  and  soil,  brother  to  the  other 
animals,  part  of  the  natural  world,  and  com- 
petent to  belong  In  It. 

Without  any  remaining  wilderness  we  are 
committed  wholly,  without  chance  for  even 
momentary  reflection  and  rest,  to  a  head- 
long drive  into  our  technological  termite 
life,  the  brave  new  world  of  a  completely 
man -controlled  environment. 

We  need  wilderness  preserved — as  much  of 
It  as  is  still  left,  and  as  many  kinds — be- 
cause It  was  the  challenge  against  which 
our  character  as  a  people  was  formed.  The 
reminder  and  the  reassurance  that  It  Is  still 
there  Is  good  for  our  spiritual  health  even 
If  we  never  once  In  10  j'ears  set  foot  in  It. 
It  Is  gtxjd  for  us  when  we  are  young,  be- 
cause of  the  Incomparable  sanity  It  can 
bring  briefly,  as  vacation  and  rest.  Into  our 
Insane  lives.  It  Is  Important  to  us  when  we 
are  old  simply  because  It  is  there — lmp>or- 
tant,  that  Is.  simply  as  Idea. 
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We  are  a  wild  species,  as  Darwin  pointed 
out.  Nobody  ever  tamed  or  domesticated  or 
scientifically  bred  us.  But  for  at  least  three 
millennia  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  cumu- 
lative and  ambitious  race  to  modify  and 
gain  control  of  our  environment,  and  In  the 
process  we  have  come  close  to  domesticating 
ourselves.  Not  many  people  are  likely,  any 
more,  to  look  upon  what  we  call  progress 
as  an  unmixed  blessing.  Just  as  surely  as  it 
has  brought  us  Increased  comfort  and  more 
material  goods,  it  has  brought  us  spiritual 
losses,  and  it  threatens  now  to  become  the 
Frankenstein  that  will  destroy  us. 

One  means  of  sanity  Is  to  retain  a  hold  on 
the  natural  world,  to  remain.  Insofar  as  we 
can,  good  animals.  Americans  still  have  that 
chance,  more  than  many  peoples;  for  while 
we  were  demonstrating  ourselves  the  most 
efficient  and  ruthless  environment-busters 
in  history,  and  slashing  and  burning  and 
cutting  our  way  through  a  wilderness  con- 
tinent, the  wilderness  was  working  on  us. 
It  remains  in  us  as  surely  as  Indian  names 
remain  on  the  land. 

If  the  abstract  dream  of  human  liberty 
and  human  dignity  became,  in  America, 
something  more  than  an  abstract  dream, 
mark  It  down  at  least  partially  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  subtle  ways  subdued  by  what 
we  conquered. 

The  Connecticut  Yankee,  sending  likely 
candidates  from  King  Arthur's  unjust  king- 
dom to  his  Man  Factory  for  rehabilitation, 
was  overoptimistlc,  as  he  later  admitted. 
These  things  cannot  be  forced,  they  have  to 
grow. 

To  make  such  a  man,  such  a  democrat, 
such  a  believer  in  human  Individual  dignity 
as  Mark  Twain  himself,  the  frontier  was 
necessary,  Hannibal  and  the  Mississippi  and 
Virginia  City,  and  reaching  out  from  those 
the  wilderness;  the  wilderness  as  opportunity 
and  as  idea,  the  thing  that  has  helped  to 
make  an  American  different  from  and,  until 
we  forget  it  in  the  roar  of  our  Industrial 
cities,  more  fortunate  than  other  men.  For 
an  American,  insofar  as  he  is  new  and  dif- 
ferent at  all,  is  a  civilized  man  who  has  re- 
newed himself  in  the  wild. 

The  American  experience  has  been  the  con- 
frontation of  old  peoples  and  cvUtures  by  a 
world  as  new  as  if  It  had  Just  risen  from  the 
sea.  That  gave  us  our  hope  and  our  excite- 
ment, and  the  hope  and  excitement  can  be 
passed  on  to  newer  Americans,  Americans 
who  never  saw  any  phase  of  the  frontier.  But 
only  so  long  as  we  keep  the  remainder  of 
our  wild  as  a  reserve  and  a  promise — a 
sort  of   wilderness  bank. 

As  a  novelist,  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
for  taking  literature  as  a  reflection,  indirect 
but  profoundly  true,  of  our  national  con- 
sciousness. And  our  literature,  as  perhaps 
you  are  aware,  Is  sick,  embittered,  losing  its 
mind.  losing  its  faith.  Our  novelists  are  the 
declared  enemies  of  their  society.  There 
has  hardly  been  a  serious  or  Important  novel 
In  this  century  that  did  not  repudiate  in 
part  or  In  whole  American  technological  cul- 
ture for  Its  commercialism.  Its  vulgarity,  and 
the  way  In  which  it  has  dirtied  a  clean  con- 
tinent and  a  clean  dream. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  preservation 
of  our  remaining  wilderness  is  going  to  cure 
this  condition.  But  the  mere  example  that 
we  can  as  a  nation  apply  some  other  criteria 
than  commercial  and  exploitative  considera- 
tions would  be  heartening  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, novelist,  or  otherwise. 

We  need  to  demonstrate  our  acceptance 
of  the  natural  world.  Including  ourselves; 
we  need  the  spiritual  refreshment  that  being 
natural  can  produce.  And  one  of  the  best 
places  for  us  to  get  that  is  in  the  wilderness 
where  the  funhouses,  the  bulldozers,  and  the 
pavements  of  our  civilization  are  shut  out. 
Sherwood  Anderson,  In  a  letter  to  Waldo 
Frank  in  the  1920*s,  said  it  better  than  I 
can.  "Is  it  not  likely  that  when  the  coun- 
try was  new  and  the  men  were  often  alone 
In  the  fields  and  the  forest  they  got  a  sense 


of  bigness  outside  themselves  that  has  now 
In  some  way  been  lost.  •  •  •  Mystery  whis- 
pered In  tlie  grass,  played  In  the  branches 
of  trees  overhead,  was  caught  up  and  blown 
across  the  American  line  In  clouds  of  dust 
at  evening  on  the  prairies.  •  •  •  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  tales  that  strengthen 
my  belief  In  a  deep  semlrellglous  Infiuence 
that  was  formerly  at  work  among  our  people 
The  flavor  of  it  hangs  over  the  best  work 
of  Mark  Twain.  •  •  •  I  can  remember  old 
fellows  In  my  hometown  speaking  feelingly 
of  an  evenhig  spent  on  the  big  empty  plains 
It  had  taken  the  shrillness  out  of  them. 
They  had  learned  the  trick  of  quiet." 

We  would  learn  it  too,  even  yet:  even  our 
children  and  grandchildren  could  learn  it 
But  only  if  we  save,  for  Just  such  absolutely 
nonrecreational.  Impractical,  and  mystical 
uses  as  this,  all  the  wild  that  still  remains 
to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  the  distinct 
downturn  In  our  literature  from  hope  to 
bitterness  tcxik  place  almost  at  the  precise 
time  when  i,he  frontier  officially  came  to  an 
end,  in  189(J,  and  when  the  American  way 
of  life  had  begun  to  turn  strongly  urban 
and  Industrial.  The  more  urban  it  has 
become,  and  the  more  frantic  with  techno- 
logical charige,  the  sicker  and  more  em- 
bittered our  literature,  and  I  believe  our 
people,  have  become. 

For  myself,  I  grew  up  on  the  empty  plains 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Montana  and  in  the 
mountains  cf  Utah,  and  I  put  a  very  high 
valuation  on  what  those  places  gave  me. 
And  If  I  had  not  been  able  perlrxlically  to  re- 
new myself  In  the  mountains  and  deserts 
of  western  America  I  would  be  very  neiirly 
bughouse. 

E\-en  when  I  can't  get  to  the  back  coun- 
try, the  thought  of  the  colored  deserts  of 
southern  Utah,  or  the  reassurance  that  there 
are  still  stre-.ches  of  prairie  where  the  world 
can  be  instantaneously  pjerceived  as  disk  and 
bowl,  and  where  the  little  but  Intensely 
Important  himian  being  is  exposed  to  the 
five  directions  and  the  36  winds,  is  a  posi- 
tive consolation.  The  idea  progressively  ex- 
ploited or  Improved,  alone  can  sustain  me 
But  as  the  wilderness  areas  are.  as  the  Jeeps 
and  bulldozers  of  uranium  prospectors  scar 
up  the  deserts  and  the  roads  are  cut  into 
the  alpine  tlmberlands,  and  as  the  remnants 
of  the  unspoiled  and  natural  world  are  pro- 
gressively eroded,  every  such  loss  is  a  little 
death  In  me.     In  us. 

Neverthele.'js,  I  am  not  moved  by  the 
argument  that  those  wilderness  areas  which 
have  already  been  exposed  to  grazing  or 
mining  are  already  deflowered,  and  so  might 
as  well  be  harvested.  For  mining  I  cannot 
say  much  good  except  that  its  operations  are 
generally  short-lived.  The  extractable 
wealth  is  taken  and  the  shafts,  the  tailings. 
and  the  ruins  left,  and  in  a  dry  country  such 
as  the  American  West  the  wounds  men 
make  in  the  earth  do  not  quickly  heal 
Still,  they  are  only  wounds;  they  aren't  ab- 
solutely mor-'-al.  Better  a  wounded  wilder- 
ness than  none  at  all. 

And  as  for  grazing,  If  it  is  strictly  con- 
trolled so  that  It  does  not  destroy  the  ground 
cover,  damage  the  ecology,  or  compete  with 
the  wildlife  1--  is  in  Itself  nothing  that  need 
conflict  with  the  wilderness  feeling  or  the 
validity  of  th«>  wilderness  experience  I  have 
known  enough  range  cattle  to  recognize  them 
as  wild  animals;  and  the  people  who  herd 
them  have.  In  the  wilderness  context,  the 
dignity  of  rareness;  they  belong  on  the  fron- 
tier, moreover,  and  have  a  look  of  rlghtness 
The  invasion  they  make  on  the  virgin 
country  Is  a  sort  of  Invasion  that  is  as  old 
as  Neanderthal  man,  and  they  can,  in  mod- 
eration, even  emphasize  a  mans  feeling  of 
belonging  to  the  natural  world.  Under  sur- 
veillance, they  can  belong;  under  control, 
they  need  not  deface  or  mar.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  In  wilderness  areas  where  grazing 
has  never  been  permitted,  it  should  be  per- 
mitted; but  1  do  not  believe  either  that  an 


otherwise  untouched  wilderness  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  preservation  plan  be- 
cause of  limited  existing  uses  such  as  graz- 
ing which  are  in  consonance  with  the  fron- 
tier condition  and  Image. 

Let  me  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  the  kinds  of  wilderness  worth  preserving. 
Most  of  those  areas  contemplated  are  in  the 
national  forests  and  in  high  mountain  coun- 
try. For  all  the  usual  recreational  purposes, 
the  alpine  and  forest  wildernesses  are  ob- 
vl(5u.«!ly  the  most  Important,  both  as  genetic 
banks  and  as  beauty  spxjts.  But  for  the 
spiritual  renewal,  the  recognition  of  identity, 
the  birth  of  awe.  other  kinds  will  serve  every 
bit  as  well  Perhaps,  because  they  are  Ie.ss 
friendly  to  life,  more  abstractly  nonhuman. 
they  will  serve  even  better. 

On  our  Saskatchewan  prairie,  the  nearest 
neighbor  was  4  miles  away,  and  at  night 
we  saw  only  two  lights  on  all  the  dark  round- 
ing earth  The  earth  was  full  of  animals — 
field  mice,  ground  squirrels,  weasels,  ferrets, 
badgers,  coyotes,  burrowing  owls,  snakes.  I 
knew  them  as  my  little  brothers,  as  fellow 
creatures,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
look  upon  animals  In  any  other  way  since. 
The  sky  In  that  country  came  clear  down 
to  the  ground  on  every  side,  and  it  was  full 
of  great  weathers,  and  clouds,  and  winds, 
and  hawks. 

I  hope  I  learned  something  from  knowing 
intimately  the  creatures  of  the  earth:  I  hope 
I  learned  something  from  looking  a  long 
way  from  looking  up.  from  being  much 
alone  A  prairie  like  that,  one  big  enough 
to  carry  the  eye  clear  to  the  sinking,  round- 
ing horizon,  can  be  as  lonely  and  grand  and 
simple  in  its  forms  as  the  sea.  It  Is  as  good 
a  place  as  any  for  the  wilderness  experience 
to  happen:  the  vanishing  prairie  Is  as  worth 
preserving  for  the  wilderness  Idea  as  the 
alpine  forests 

So  are  great  reaches  of  our  western  deserU, 
scarred  somewhat  by  prospectors  but  other- 
wise open,  beautiful,  waiting,  close  to  what- 
ever God  you  want  to  see  in  them.  Just  as 
a  sample,  let  me  suggest  the  Robbers'  Roost 
country  in  Wayne  County.  Utah,  near  the 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument.  In  that 
desert  climate  the  dozer  and  Jeep  trucks 
will  not  soon  melt  back  Into  the  earth,  but 
the  country  has  a  way  of  :naklng  the  scars 
Insignificant  It  is  a  lovely  and  terrible  wil- 
derness such  a  wilderness  as  Christ  and  the 
prophets  went  out  in:  harshly  and  beauti- 
fully colored,  broken  and  worn  until  Us 
bones  are  exposed.  Its  great  sky  without  a 
smudge  or  taint  from  technocracy,  and  in 
hidden  corners  and  pockets  under  Its  cliffs 
the  sudden  poetry  of  springs. 

Save  a  piece  of  country  like  that  Intact, 
and  it  does  not  matter  In  the  slightest  that 
only  a  few  people  every  year  will  go  into  it 
That  is  precisely  its  value.  Roads  would  be 
a  desecration,  crowds  would  ruin  it.  But 
those  who  haven't  the  strength  or  youth  to 
go  into  it  and  live  with  It  can  still  drive  up 
ontf)  the  shoulder  of  the  Aquarius  Plateau 
and  simply  sit  and  look.  They  can  look  200 
miles,  clear  into  Colorado;  and  looking  down 
over  the  cliffs  and  canyons  of  the  San  Rafael 
Swell  and  the  Robbers'  Roost  they  can  also 
look  as  deeply  Into  themselves  as  anywhere 
I  know. 

And  If  they  can't  even  get  to  the  places  on 
the  Aquarius  where  the  present  roads  will 
carry  them,  they  can  simply  contemplate  the 
idea,  take  pleasure  In  the  fact  that  such  a 
timeless  and  uncontrolled  part  of  earth  is 
still  there. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  wilderness 
can  do  for  us.  That  is  the  reason  we  need  to 
put  Into  effect,  for  its  preservation,  some 
other  principle  than  the  principles  of  ex- 
ploitation or  usefulness  or  even  recreation. 
We  simply  need  that  wild  country  available 
to  us.  even  If  we  never  do  more  than  drive  to 
Its  edge  and  look  in.  For  it  can  be  a  means 
of  reassviring  ourselves  of  our  sanity  as 
creatures,  as  part  of  the  geography  of  hope. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ciuorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESDDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  OIL  MANEUVERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi.  President,  in 
South  Vietnam,  Americans  are  losing 
their  lives  in  defense  of  free  world  secu- 
rity. In  Berlin,  allied  soldiers  face  Com- 
munist troops  and  weap>ons  across  the 
grim  wall  of  shame.  In  all  the  under- 
.,xleveloped  nations  of  the  world,  Soviet 
technicians  and  propagandists  are  work- 
ins  24  hours  a  day  to  undermine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  does  it  take 
to  show  that  we  are  in  a  v/ar  and  that  our 
economic  as  well  as  political  policies  must 
be  directed  toward  winiiing  that  war? 
The  Soviet  Union  has  never  hesitated  to 
use  every  economic  weapon  in  the  arse- 
nal to  further  its  position.  Yet,  in  the 
free  world,  there  is  still  a  disturbing 
tendency  to  think  that  we  can  battle 
the  Soviet  Union  politically  but  can  keep 
right  on  dealing  with  them  economically, 
just  as  though  no  struggle  existed, 

Mr.  President,  in  our  struggle  we  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  the  economic  weap- 
on. In  fact,  it  is  one  cf  the  strongest 
weapons  which  the  free  world  possesses, 
in  view  of  the  serious  economic  crises  in 
which  the  Communist  countries  now  find 
them.selves. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive tools  of  Russian  economic  warfare 
is  the  export  of  oil  and  of  oil  technicians. 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  Rus- 
sian promises  to  develop  a  national  oil 
industry  have  wide  appeal.  The  result 
is  the  expropriation  of  property  belong- 
ing to  free  world  enterprises  and  the 
influx  of  Soviet  oil,  Soviet  experts,  and 
Soviet  propaganda. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  happened 
in  Cuba.  It  is  what  is  happening  in 
Ceylon  right  now.  Unless  the  free  world 
comes  up  with  some  answers  to  this  So- 
viet economic  strategy,  it  is  going  to  be 
harder  and  harder  to  achieve  economic 
development  and  the  growth  of  private 
enterprise,  which  are  so  necessary  to  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  poorer  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  In  the  Record,  following 
my  remarks,  two  articles  from  the  Sim- 
day  New  York  Times  and  the  Sunday 
Herald  Tribune,  discussing  the  Soviet  oil 
offensive  and  Its  very  serious  implica- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom   the  Herald   Tribune,   June   17,    1962) 

Russian  Dressing  Rkcalled 

(By  Lewis  Brlgham) 

"The   fluctuations   in    the    price    of   crude 

oil  at  wells  were  confined  to  between  11  and 

13  kopecks  per  pood  (70  to  80  cents  per  barrel 


of  42  gallons)  for  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
but  advanced  gradually  until  It  reached  17 
kopecks  per  pood  (about  $1.05  a  barrel)  in 
November,  and  has  remained  practically  at 
that  point  until  the  present." 

From  kopeck  and  pood  In  1900,  when  the 
above  was  written  by  the  XSS.  Consul  to 
Russia,  James  C.  Chambers,  for  Derrick's 
Hand  Book  of  Petroleum  in  OU  City,  Pa.,  to 
the  Soviet's  1962  role  as  a  major  threat  to  the 
profitability  of  the  world's  oil  industry,  Is  a 
long  reach. 

But,  in  many  ways,  It  represents  a  logical 
return  as  Russia  begins  once  again  to  become 
an  important  factor  on  the  international  oil 
exporting  scene 

Today,  Russia,  In  Its  world  oil  commerce, 
deals  in  currencies  as  varied  as  the  Japanese 
yen  and  Swedish  kroner. 

Black  Sea  oil  is  tankered  to  points  politi- 
cally and  sociologically  as  varied  as  Iceland 
and  Cuba,  or  Sweden  and  Japan.  UntU  the 
last  few  months,  however,  price — as  measured 
in  kopecks,  kroners  or  what  have  you — made 
little  difference  to  Russian  oil  exporting  of- 
ficials. Their  role  was  primarily  political; 
gel  the  oil  Into  the  country  on  a  bargain- 
basement  basts,  and  politically  we  (meaning 
the  U  S.S.R  I  have  a  foot  in  that  nation's 
dcKjr 

Tills  is  beginning  to  change  since  last 
fall,  though,  as  the  Soviet  international  oil 
salesmen  drive  harder  and  harder  bargains 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  at  least,  Japan 
being  the  prime  example. 

PRICE    TOO    STEV 

Only  a  week  or  two  ago,  for  example,  a 
Russian  crude  oil  price  boost  cost  the  Soviets 
the  business  of  at  least  one  Japanese  inde- 
pendent oil  re!;ncr  which  discovered  it  could 
j-r-c-'-.p  .ittractive  offers  from  major  Middle 
Eastern  oil  company  sources. 

New  Asia  OU  Co.,  reportedly,  then  told  the 
Russians  their  prices  for  crude  oil  were  too 
high  in  comparison  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
quotes  it  received. 

Reports  such  as  this  make  the  62-year- 
old  report  by  the  U.S.  consul  to  czarlst 
Russia  more  meaningful.  In  1899,  for  ex- 
ample. Russia  exported  some  11  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  products  throughout  the  hydro- 
carbon-dependent world,  according  to  the 
diary-type  account  from  the  diplomat 
which  was  uncovered  last  week  when  Asiatic 
Petroleum  Co.  began  moving  its  library  to 
another  floor. 

By  contrast  last  years  exports  of  Russian 
oU  outside  the  U. S.S.R.  amounted  to  an  es- 
timated 615,000  barrels  a  day.  However,  the 
apparent  growing  concern  Soviet  officials  are 
placing  on  price  may  very  well  hint  at  a  new 
economic  philosophy,  with  regard  to  oil 
sales,  at  least 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cost 
of  producing  oil  at  Baku  increases  steadily; 
the  expense  of  drilling  new  wells  adds  much 
to  this  cost,  but  the  greatest  Increase  is  due 
to  the  Increased  depth  from  which  the  oil 
must  be  raised,  and  the  steadily  Increasing 
amount  of  water  in  the  wells,"  the  consul 
wTote  the  Oil  City  man. 

This  last  1900  commentary  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers would  be  equally  applicable  in  Tulsa, 
Houston,  or  Oklahoma  City  today.  Deep 
drilling  Is  a  highly  expensive  business  and 
the  depths  to  which  modern-day  drilling 
crews  go  make  it  to  be  very  costly. 

WAS  MAJOR   POWER 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  Russia  was  a  major 
oil  power  in  the  world,  although  its  basic 
sales  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  eco- 
nomically buUtup  areas  of  Western  Europe. 

Following  World  War  11,  Russia's  role  in 
international  oil  trade  was  temporarily 
eclipsed.  But  it's  staging  a  comeback  now 
to  the  point  It  is  In  effect  demanding  that 
the  14-percent  share  of  the  Western  Eiu-o- 
pean  market  It  held  In  oil  sales  prior  to 
1939  should  properly  be  the  D.S.S.R.'s  once 
again. 


This  challenge  alarms  not  only  the  West- 
ern international  oil  companies,  but  the 
Common  Market  nations  and  the  NATO  mili- 
tary alliance  as  well,  mainly  because  of  the 
tremendous  slug  of  Russian  oil  which  is 
pouring  Into  Italy  through  the  state  oil 
agency,  ENI. 

As  a  consequence,  oil  men  who  feel  In  a 
retrospective  frame  of  mind,  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  wishing  that  the  conditions  our 
Diplomat  Chambers  reported  about  the  Rus- 
sian oil  scene  in  1900  were  not  valid  today 
For  example: 

"Some  of  the  wells  drilled  last  year  (mean- 
ing 1899)  have  been  very  unfortunate  for 
the  operators.  The  territory  was  leased  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  high 
and  advancing  price  of  crude  oil  made  the 
competition  for  this  territory  very  great. 
•  •  •  There  were  probably  three  or  four 
times  as  many  wells  as  would  have  been 
drilled  upon  a  like  area  in  any  of  the  fields 
in  the  United  States." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  19621 
Ceylon  Oil  Moves  Heu)  Soviet  Gain — Seiz- 
ure TERMED  REPETmON  OT  StRATECT   ElsK- 
WHEXZ 

(By  J.  H.  Carmical) 

Ceylon  furnishes  a  good  example  of  how 
easily  and  cheaply  the  Soviet  Union  may  ♦Ake 
over  an  established  oil  market  from  the  big 
international  petroleum  companies. 

Recently,  Ceylon  through  a  new  Govern- 
ment-owned company,  the  Ceylon  Petroleum 
Corp.,  expropriated  certain  oil  distributing 
facilities  and  Installations  belonging  to  one 
British  and  two  United  States  companies  that 
had  operated  on  the  island  for  40  years  or 
more. 

This  action  was  the  result  of  legislation 
previously  enacted  that  empowered  the  Gov- 
ernment to  form  such  a  company  to  carry  on 
business  as  an  Importer,  supplier  and  dis- 
tributor of  petroleum  products.  Also,  the 
Government  was  given  the  authority  to  req- 
uisition or  compulsorlly  acquire  property 
and  to  control  and  regulate  the  price  of  oil 
products.  Provision  also  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  any  property  acquired. 

SEHVICE  STATIONS  TAKEN 

The  taking  over  of  oil  installations  started 
at  the  end  of  April  and  is  still  continuing. 
So  far,  some  175  service  stations  and  other 
terminal  facilities  have  been  taken  over  from 
the  three  oil  companies.  Esso  Eastern,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey);  Caltex  (Ceylon),  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  California  Texas  Oil  Corp.,  owned 
Jointly  by  Texaco,  Inc  .  and  Standard  Oil  Co 
of  California,  and  Shell  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Ltd., 
owned  Jointly  by  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
group   and   the   British   Petroleum   Co.,   Ltd. 

Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  these 
Installations,  oil  products  from  Soviet  sources 
started  to  arrive  and  were  distributed 
through  them,  despite  the  fact  that  no  pay- 
ment for  the  seized  properties  had  been 
made 

The  Ceylon  Government  announced  last 
week  through  its  Embassy  in  Washington 
that  contracts  had  been  concluded  for  the 
purchase  of  petroleum  products  on  a  long- 
term  basis  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  It  stated 
that  these  contracts  assured  supplies  for  5 
years  and  that  the  prices  at  which  oil  was 
now  being  obtained  were  a  good  deal  lower 
than  those  at  which  the  oil  companies  had 
been  importing  it. 

The  Ceylon  Embassy  further  stated  that 
arrangements  to  pay  for  the  petroleum  have 
been  so  adjusted  that  there  would  be  no 
drain  on  Ceylon's  foreign  assets  and  that  the 
rupee  credit  accruing  to  the  supplying  coun- 
tries would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Cey- 
lon's export  products. 

This  is  pretty  hard  competition  for  any 
oil  company  in  the  non-Communist  world 
to  meet.     It  is  simply  a  barter  arrangement 
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tovwmmeBta.  Hovever.  the 
■■ibMBj  Mid  Um  Ceylon  Oovcnuncnt  was 
pnfi«j*4  to  purelutce  petroleum  prcxliiete 
tram  any  country  in  the  world,  provided  the 
tenae  were  not  leas  adventageous  than  those 
Already  obtained  by  its  Oovemmcnt-owned 
property. 

Protests  by  both  the  United  States  and 
British  Oovemments  were  lodged  against 
Ceylon  for  Its  action,  but  they  resulted  In  no 
apparent  change.  In  the  post  war  period. 
Ceylon  has  been  a  heavy  recipient  of  foreign 
aid  from  the  n.S.  Qovemment.  and  It  had 
been  thought  that  a  protest  by  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  State  would  receive  some  recog- 
nition. 

OVra«T.T.  TRZND   NOTED 

Those  who  have  been  studying  the  Ceylon 
develoiiment  for  the  last  few  months  are 
convinced  that  the  sale  of  oU  products  to 
that  country  is  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. They  regard  it  as  a  clever  move  to 
undermine  private  enterprise  methods  and 
to  influence  political  decisions  In  the  coun- 
try. At  stake  also  Is  the  important  port  of 
Colombo,  with  Its  bunkering  facilities  and 
an  all-weather  deep-sea  harbor. 

The  Ceylon  Embassy  referred  to  the  bun- 
kering facIllUes  at  Colombo  In  its  statement, 
but  said  the  oil  companies  had  not  been  In 
a  position  to  withhold  supplies  arbitrarily 
trom  certain  parties. 

"CeylGwi  is  an  independent  country,  pur- 
suing its  choeen  foreign  policy,"  the  embassy 
said,  ~and  no  matter  who  owned  the  bunker- 
ing facUttlee  •  •  •  the  determinatiOD  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  facilities  should  be  de- 
nied any  country  la  a  sovereign  declslrai  rest- 
ing with  the  Oovenunent  and  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  oil  compcmlee.** 

With  the  bunkering  facilities  at  Colombo 
now  stocked  with  Soviet  oil,  thore  is  little 
doubt  that  any  Soviet  bloc  vessel  now  en- 
tering that  port  will  be  serviced. 

NO  SOVIZT  SHIPS  rUJXXSi 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Soviet  bloc  vessels  have 
not  been  refueled  at  any  port  east  of  Sues 
by  U.S.  oil  companies.  This  stems  from  the 
continued  refusal  of  captains  of  these  ships 
to  disclose  the  nature  of  their  cargo  to  U.S. 
authorities. 

Under  Ceylon's  recent  contracts  for  oil 
products,  it  Is  reasonably  certain  that  only 
Soviet  oil  Is  Included.  Although  one  con- 
tract with  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  cited. 
Bgypt  basically  is  an  oil  Importing  nation, 
although  It  has  some  production  and  also 
some  refineries.  Through  Its  barter  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  it 
probably  has  some  excess  oil  for  sale  in  the 
world  market  and  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  this  oil  is  involved  in  the  Ceylon 
deal. 

With  some  surplus  cotton  to  dispose  of  in 
the  world  market,  this  may  be  a  several- 
prong  barter  deal.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
take  the  cotton  in  exchange  for  oil.  The  oU 
then  will  be  sold  to  Ceylon  by  Egypt.  In 
turn.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
cotton  received  by  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
reoffered  in  the  free  world  market. 

TRADE  PATTEXN   VHWED 

The  chief  exports  of  Ceylon  are  natural 
rubber,  tea.  and  coconut  products.  In  the 
past,  these  have  been  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  fairly  large  qiiantities  and  have 
amounted  to  roughly  three  times  what  the 
United  States  has  sold  in  Ceylon.  Under 
the  new  Soviet  oil  contract,  the  Soviet  Union 
undoubtedly  will  receive  these  products  in 
exchange  for  oil  and  some  may  be  reoffered 
for  sale,  probably  at  a  discoimt.  here  and  in 
other  countries. 

Involved  in  the  relatively  simple  barter 
deal  between  the  Soviets  and  Ceylon  are 
many  items  that  have  both  political  and 
economic  significance.  And  Ceylon  is  not 
an  Isolated  instance,  for  the  Soviet  oil  of- 
fensive is  moving  ahead  at  a  briak  pace. 


The  oil  companies  are  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage In  coping  with  It  alone.  Dealings 
are  between  governments  and  about  the  only 
thing  the  oil  companies  can  do  is  to  protest 
and  this  l.~ivarlably  Is  ignored. 

OILMEN    raUSTXATXD 

British  Shell  recently  described  the  situa- 
tion in  Ceylon  as  "amaslng  and  deplorable," 
and  said  the  Government-owned  company 
simply  says:  "We  want  to  buy  this  or  that, 
wfilch  you  are  using  for  your  business  and 
if  you  don't  sell  we  will  seize  It.  Also.  If  you 
don"t  agree  to  sell  whatever  piece  of  your 
property  we  ask  for,  you  will  be  publicly  ac- 
cused of  being  uncooperative." 

The  petrolevma  resources  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  enormous.  They  are  being  de- 
veloped rapidly  and  additional  pipelines  and 
other  facilities  are  being  built  to  press  these 
on  the  world  market.  With  no  taxes,  divi- 
dends, or  royalty  payments  to  make  this  oil 
Is  being  oflered  at  a  price  at  which  the  Inter- 
national companies  would  go  bankrupt  If 
they  tried  to  compete. 

In  some  cases  If  the  oil  companies  don't 
compete  and  cut  their  prices  to  the  low  levels 
charged  by  Soviets,  such  as  In  Ceylon,  they 
end  with  i^ielr  properties  being  seized  and 
then  used  for  the  distribution  of  Soviet  oil 
products.  This  also  happened  In  Cuba  where 
refineries  and  marketing  facilities  were  taken 
over  by  the  Caftro  government.  Out.slde 
Western  Ein-ope,  Cuba  probably  Is  the  big- 
gest buyer  of  Soviet  oil  today. 

REFINERIES    COSTLY 

To  build  refineries  and  establish  market- 
ing outlets;  Is  a  costly  venture.  It  Is  esti- 
mated tha-.  It  costs  $3,000  In  refinery,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing  facilities  to  market 
a  barrel  of  oil  a  day.  This  Is  In  addition  to 
the  cost  ol  producing  the  crude  oil. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem through  which  the  so-called  capitalistic 
countries  pay  for  the  marketing  cost*.  It 
Is  very  simple.  Offer  local  governments  oil 
at  much  cheaper  prices  than  the  Interna- 
tional companies  can  sell  It,  whip  up  some 
nationalistic  feelings  and  Include  some  prop- 
ganda  about  Imperialistic  economy  and  they 
soon  have    a   situation    to   their  liking. 

At  present,  the  Soviets  are  busy  In  a  dozen 
or  more  countrlea  aiding  local  governments 
in  obtaining  oil  supplies.  When  the  proper 
atmospheri;  has  been  created,  they  will  take 
over  and  another  Cuba  or  Ceylon  will  emerge, 
but  always  by  degrees. 


URBAN  AFFAIRS— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR CASE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case)  de- 
livered a  most  perceptive  and  important 
address  b<!fore  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration.  In  New  York  City. 
His  address  focused  on  the  relationsliip 
between  rural,  urban,  and  suburban 
areas,  and  makes  very  clearly  the  point 
that  it  Is  tiie  suburban  voter  who  is  most 
seriously  under-represented  in  our  Oov- 
emment. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  sug- 
gested in  his  remarks  that  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  key  its  proposed 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  to  suburban 
as  well  as  urban  needs  wa^  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  its  defeat  in  the 
Congress.  He  urges  that  the  admlnis- 
tratioQ  press  again  for  action  on  a  De- 
partment to  coordinate  the  several  ac- 
tivities of  Government  to  meet  certain 
basic  needs  of  our  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas. 


Mr.  President,  this  address  by  a  serious 
and  able  proponent  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  Is,  I  believe,  of  major  sig- 
nificance. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text   of  Remakks  of   Senator  Clifford  P. 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Annual  Ban- 
quet OF  American  Societt  fob  Public  Ad- 
min isttiation.     Sheraton-Atlantic,     New 
York  Cmr,  Tuesday,  Jttne  12.  1962 
On    March    28,    the    U.S.    Supreme    Court 
ruled   that  the  apportionment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Legislature  could  be  challenged 
In  the  Federal  courts  by  the  citizens  of  that 
State.     The  decision  was  precedent-shatter- 
ing. 

Many  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
cision spells  the  eventual  end  of  rural 
overrepresentatlon  not  only  in  State  legisla- 
tures but  also  in  Congress.  Congressional 
Quarterly,  generally  regarded  as  the  author- 
itative reference  on  Congress,  has  prepared 
a  study  of  this  question. 

It  confirms  the  fact  that  rural  areas  are. 
Indeed,  heavily  overrepresented  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  But  it  finds  that, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  view,  urban  areas 
are  not  nearly  as  badly  underrepresented  in 
the  House  as  are  suburban  areas. 

The  publication's  study  of  the  population 
characteristics  of  all  current  House  districts 
fails  to  support  the  theory  that  an  Ideal  re- 
apportionment of  congressional  seats  would 
bring  major  changes  In  the  pjolltical  com- 
plexion of  the  House. 

Today,  urban  areas  make  up  126  House 
seats.  Congressional  Quarterly's  ideal  re- 
apportionment would  mean  a  gain  of  only 
seven  urban  seats. 

The  suburbs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  repre- 
sented by  only  60  House  seats.  The  suburbs. 
Ideally,  would  gain  20  mats  by  a  proper 
reapportionment. 

Rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  control 
250  House  seats.  Under  an  Ideal  reapportion- 
ment, they  would  lose  27  seats. 

These  figures  seem  to  Indicate  that  even 
If  the  Ideal  were  reached.  It  would  not  make 
an  essentially  rural  House  of  Representa- 
tives Into  a  more  tu-ban-mlnded  body,  at 
least  not  overnight. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  We  are  left 
with  a  Congress  which  U  likely  to  remain 
are  not  hopeful  about  Its  chances  for  passage 
for   perhaps   another  2   years. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing — what  went  wrong  with  the 
effort  and  what  might  be  done  to  put  the 
issue  to  Congress  on  a  soxinder  basis  than 
it  was  presented  this  past  spring. 

Administration  leaders  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  since  the  reorganization  plan  to  es- 
tablish the  new  Department  was  defeated 
are  not  hopeful  about  Its  chances  for 
passage   for  perhaps  another  2  years. 

Several  things  went  wrong  with  the  ad- 
ministration's plans.  Among  the  less-pub- 
llclzed  ones,  In  my  opinion,  the  admin Istra- 
Uon  placed  nearly  Its  entire  emphasis  on 
what  the  new  Department  would  mean  for 
the  cities  and  the  cities  alone.  I  believe 
that  Insufficient  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
burgeoning  problems  of  our  suburbs,  under- 
represented  as  they  are,  beset  with  growing 
pains  as  they  are,  created  by  and  yet  the 
victims  of  the  surge  by  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  central  cities  for  the  Rreener 
life. 

For  some  years  now,  America  has  been 
changing  from  a  predominantly  nn-al  to  an 
essentially  urban  NaUon.  In  the  transfor- 
maUon.  we  have  witnessed  a  shocking  de- 
terioration of  many  urban  areas. 
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Over  the  past  three  decades,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations 
bftve  supported  programs  of  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal,  mortgage  Insurance  f<»' 
homeowners,  home  improvement  loans,  low- 
rent  public  housing,  purchase  and  sale  of 
mortgages  to  stabilize  the  market  and  pro- 
vide liquidity  for  mortgage  Investments, 
loans  fur  public  facilities,  for  public  works 
planning,  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  for 
housing  of  college  students,  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
nio'it  has  sought,  and  properly  so,  to  encour- 
age the  solution  of  urban  problems  through 
State  and  local  action.  Including  areawlde 
regional  and  Interstate  cooperation.  It  pro- 
vides for  example,  grants  to  assist  small 
communities  as  well  as  n^glonal  and  metro- 
politan areas  for  comprehonslve  planning. 

In  this  area,  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  not  sufficiently  coordinated. 
The  welter  of  agencies  dealing  with  city 
problems  often  obscuren  objectives.  One 
arm  of  the  Government  finds  Itaelf  at  odds 
with  the  goals  of  another. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  great  potential  advan- 
tages of  a  new  Department.  For  the  De- 
partment should  be  In  a  position  to  coordi- 
nate the  multiplicity  of  Federal  programs 
which  have  as  their  purpose  the  promotion 
of  orderly  community  planning  and  growth. 

In  areas  such  as  ours,  the  problem  Is  not 
only  of  the  central  city,  but  of  the  younger 
suburbs  struggling  to  avoid  engulfment  by 
the  same  planning  problems  which  have  al- 
ready brought  many  older  suburbs  to  the 
point  of  decay.  It  is  a  problem  of  urban 
sprawl,  of  haphazard  (luburban  growth. 
Twenty  years  ago,  did  we  dream  that  a  fine 
suburban  community  like  Montclair,  N.J.. 
would  require  urban  renewal  programs  to 
stamp  out  blight?  Or  that  some  of  the  older 
towns  near  the  Delawari;  River  would  be 
submitting  plans  for  overhauling  their  down- 
town areas? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  ad- 
ministration plan  was  Its  failure  to  bring  all 
the  programs  affecting  an  iirban  society 
under  one  administrative  roof.  For  all  the 
administration  plan  proposed  was  to  raise 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
Cabinet  level.  Yet  HHFA  hardly  covers  the 
range  of  problems  confronting  urban  and 
suburban  communities. 

Air  and  water  pollution  problems,  for  ex- 
ample, plague  many  a  community  smd,  to- 
day, these  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

As  urban  life  becoms  more  complex,  the 
controversy  often  grows  sharper  between 
highway  planners,  whose  concern  is  often 
exclusively  with  traffic  needs,  and  the  local 
housing  authorities,  whose  objective  is  to 
avert  new  slums  while  they  wrestle  to  re- 
place existing  ones.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  wli-h  the  States  and 
localities,  provides  funds  for  each. 

There  are  problems,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
relative  Importance  of  highways  and  mass 
transit  in  the  urban  scheme  of  things. 
Duplication  and  waste  will  Inevitably  follow 
If  elaborate  mass  transit  plans  are  centered 
in  the  new  Department  while  another  Fed- 
eral agency — the  Department  of  Commerce — 
has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  tirban  and 
suburban  roads. 

Responsibility  needs  to  be  centered  In  one 
place  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  efficient 
tise  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  for  meeting 
overall  community  needs.  We  will  continue 
to  have  difficulty  In  getting  wise  decisions 
under  divided  responsibility. 

I  prop>ose  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  determine  which  of  these 
presently  fragmented  functions  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  brought  under  the  roof  of 
the  new  agency. 

If  we  are  have  a  delay  In  reconsideration 
of  the  need  for  a  new  department,  we  should 


make  maximum  use  of  the  time  avaUable 
to  us  by  strengthening  the  reorganization 
plan. 

These  aspects  have  not  been  sufflclently 
stressed.  There  has  not  been  enough  politi- 
cal support  for  the  concept  from  the  suburbs. 

We  need  to  make  It  clear  that  suburbia 
has  a  vital  stake  In  this  legislation.  If  the 
planning  problems  and  fiscal  needs  of  subur- 
bia can  be  reviewed  by  one  agency.  It  will 
not  be  at  the  cost  of  local  and  State  home 
ru;e.  Centering  already  available  assistance 
and  existing  functions  in  one  agency  will 
stimulate  local  governments  to  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  solution  of  area- 
wide  problems 

We  have  time  to  come  up  with  a  better 
plan  And  we  have  the  ability  to  find  one. 
Above  all,  the  need  is  there  and  It  is 
pressing 


GOLD  PRICE  RISE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  there  came  to  my  atten- 
tion an  address  msule  to  the  stockholders 
of  Dickenson  Mines,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  by 
President  Arthur  W.  White.  In  report- 
ing to  his  stockholders  President  White 
said  among  other  things,  "an  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  is  unavoidable." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  It  is  inevita- 
ble. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  all  of  the 
dire  consequences  which  so  many  would 
predict  for  the  United  States  if  the  price 
of  gold  were  to  be  raised  simply  would 
not  occur. 

Mr.  President,  becaxise  he  spoke 
logically  on  a  subject  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  Alaska  and  to  so  many  other 
Western  States,  I  ask  that  pertinent 
parts  of  Mr.  White's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the  address   were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Gold  and  the  Future 

So  much  has  happened  throughout  the 
world  these  past  few  years  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  tremendous  developments 
and  changes  that  have  taken  place,  even 
within  our  own  country.  The  conquest  of 
outer  space  Is  now  reccatled  history,  merely 
one  more  chapter  of  man's  amazing  achieve- 
ments, and  but  the  forerunner  of  many 
more  sclentic  breakthroughs  yet  to  come  In 
this  new  space  era. 

And  In  the  sphere  of  economic  develop- 
ments, events  are  moving  swiftly.  Today's 
world  is  being  compacted  by  Instant  travel 
and  mass  communication,  and  by  the  inter- 
mixing of  International  capital,  know-how. 
and  culture.  There  Is  a  new  and  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  and  necessity  of  living 
and  prospering  together  as  one  big  family 
of  nations;  there  Is  an  evident  desire  to  ex- 
pand the  Interflow  of  trade  and  travel;  and 
there  Is  an  awakening  realization  that  the 
problems  of  today,  and  tomorrow,  can  and 
must  be  solved  without  recourse  to  war. 

The  world  today  is  in  a  tense  yet  hopeful 
phase  of  economic  readjustment.  The  war- 
time surge  In  the  North  American  productive 
structure  has  overtaken  pent-up  postwar 
demands.  Other  nations  have  rebuilt  and 
modernized  their  industrial  facilities.  The 
once  prostrate  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  joined  forces,  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  prospering,  has  substantial 
and  increasing  monetary  reserves  and  sound 
currencies.  This  great  experiment  in  com- 
monsense  economics  has  set  an  example 
which  Is  a  real  challenge  to  all  nations. 

The  rapidly  changing  patterns  of  trade 
and  political  conflict  point  up  the  desire  and 


the  determination  of  all  countries,  big  and 
small — regardless  of  Ideologies — to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  marketplace.  The  widening 
channels  of  world  trade  wUl  bring  greater 
understanding.  Through  the  opening  doors 
of  global  enterprise  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  less  fortunate  and  newly  emer- 
gent nations  can  best  be  fulfilled — and  hope 
advanced  for  peaceful  coexistence  in  the 
years  ahead 

The  most  important  requirement,  the 
master  key  to  favorable  developments  in  the 
future  overall  scheme  of  things.  Is  a  more 
wcn-kable  system  of  international  payments. 
Currencies  must  be  solid,  sound,  and  stable. 
and  beyond  the  caprice  of  political  wizardry. 
Good  currency  is  not  a  matter  of  mechanics 
alone,  but  dependent  primarily  upon  good 
government  and  intelligent  internal  policies. 
Right  now  there  Is  nervousness  and  uncer- 
tainty overhanging  the  world  currency  pic- 
ture. The  U.S.  dollar,  sterling,  and  other 
currencies,  including  the  Canadian  dollar,  are 
under  pressvire:  and  the  so-called  parities 
(as  related  to  the  U.S.  doUar)  are  not  in  all 
cases  realistic.  Gold  convertibility,  to  some 
degree,  is  suspended  through  the  stockpiling 
of  dollars  and  sterling  by  the  more  affluent 
continental  nations. 

I^aat  June  when  Finance  Minister  Flem- 
ing announced  the  Government's  intention 
of  devaluing  the  dollar  it  was  felt  by  many 
like  myself  that  the  action  was  long  over- 
due. As  I  pointed  out  at  our  last  two  annual 
meetings,  Canada's  adverse  and  chronic 
balanoe-of-payments  position  never  did 
warrant  the  dollar  trading  at  a  premium. 
Not  only  was  our  ctirrency  the  only  one 
quoted  at  a  prewar  premlimi  but  Canada  was 
perhaps  the  only  country  which  had  not 
devalued  In  term  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Devaluation  of  any  currency  causes  some 
disturbance  generally.  So  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned  the  final  results  have  yet  to  be 
determined.  This  action  has  not  been  good 
news  for  a  lot  of  people,  especially  the  foreign 
Investor  who  has  a  very  large  stake  In  this 
country,  and  therefore  is  keenly  Interested 
In  what  goes  on  here.  The  heavy  Inflow  of 
U.S  capital  alone.  In  recent  years  has  been  a 
very  big  factor  in  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  both  our  primary  and  secondary  In- 
dustries— and  no  one  will  question  the  help- 
ful effect  that  all  this  capital  has  had  on  our 
economy. 

Whether  or  not  the  long-term  benefits  of 
the  discount  dollar  will  exceed  the  more  Im- 
mediate tugs  and  pulls  Is  a  matter  of  wait 
and  see.  Mining  and  other  primary  indus- 
tries will  g^ln  considerably.  This  dynamic 
sector  of  the  economy  has  always  formed  the 
foundation  of  our  national  enterprise,  and 
here  the  immediate  benefits  will  be  worth 
while.  For  most  gold  producers  the  benefits 
are  a  real  shot  In  the  arm.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  Is  mandatory  that  we  maintain 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  everyone,  even 
If  to  do  so  means  getting  back  to  funda- 
mentals. We  all  know  that  excessive  govern- 
ment spending,  high  taxation,  and  deficit 
financing  choke  and  strangle  Incentive  and 
healthy  growth. 

Monetary  dlffictiltles  are  not  peculiar  to 
Canada  alone.  The  effects  of  creeping  in- 
fiatlon,  unbalanced  budgets  and  intensifying 
balance-of-payments  problems  are  general, 
except  possibly  within  the  Europeah  Eco- 
nomic Community.  The  advocates  of  man- 
aged currency  are  more  and  more  being 
faced  with  the  realization  that  even  perfect 
economic  theories  clash  with  political  ex- 
pediency. To  say  that  an  Increase  in  money 
supply  is  a  cause  of  Infiatlon  is  true,  to  say 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  infiatlon  is  to 
avoid  deficit  budgeting  is  also  true — both 
are  true  statements.  The  trouble  starts 
when  we  try  to  mix  the  two,  try  to  mix 
economics  with  politics.  Managed  ciurency 
has  failed  because  management  has  failed. 
The  pleas  of  necessity  have  overridden  the 
demands  of  restraint     The  have-lt-now,  pay 
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tnitlM,    iMtaMiy.    tkmt 

AnottMT  tbtnc  v«  bsfv  learaad  to 
mattrr  wlwt  «•  tfo  at  kon*.  «•  anst  pay 
AS  VB  0O  ta  01V  fovdcB  rtiaHin,!  Our  doUar 
!■  wortli  only  tta  parefaaatnc  pover  ct  botcie. 
vortli  only  iBinhiiiiilli  dacwhcxc.  Tbe  eoln 
of  LntemAtlcnal  accoixQt  is  tlie  U&  doUsLr 
or  gold.    |That  la  wby  totlay  many  nations 


to  meet  tike  (l«Actt  In  thr^r 
forelcn  ttraltn^  and  havtag  to  rcaort  to  cz- 
trcsaa  nteasona.  Vor  erannrtr.  last  June. 
Brttain  raised  the  dlaeonat  rate  to  7  peicent 
tn  an  eSort  to  CBCooxa^e  an  tnflov  ai  funds 
and  thereby  restore  depicted  gold  Rscrvcs. 
Bcnrwcd  empbaals  ta  betn^  placed  on  tn- 
creastnc  exporu  In  tlie  faee  at  madb  stlfler 
competition 

Out  of  an  this  tortmlence  one  liistoiic  fact 
eiiieigea.  gold  la  tfae  world's  most  wanted 
frsiiflily.  There  la  no  sobstltute  for  gold. 
Gold  la  to  flnanop  what  ballast  Is  to  a  ship. 
Adequate  gold  reaervas  are  a  basle  require- 
ment of  every  nation  and  mstntmance  of 
such  reserTCB  wlU  rtrmsfid  more  rigid  dlsd- 
pnne  In  Oacal  policies.  For  years  the  eco- 
nomic magicians  have  been  asking  "why 
waste  good  money  to  dig  eold  out  ot  one  bole 
only  to  bury  It  tn  another  at  Port  Knox?" 
For  years  we  have  been  hearing  them  tell  as 
that  gold  la  a  barbarous  relic,  an  outworn 
dngma  In  my  optnloo.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, tbeae  false  propbrts  have  bad  their 
day  Gold  baa  regained  lu  agea-old  prestige 
aa  the  ultimate  standard  of  Taloe,  the  one 
true  medluuu  of  exchange. 

In  February  1961.  when  the  UJS.  dollar  was 
tmder  heary  pressure.  President  Kennedy  In 
bis  bal&nce-o<- payments  message  to  C<mi- 
grcas.  listed  the  resources  and  measures 
avaUablc  for  defending  the  Nation's  curren- 
cy and  checking  the  outflow  of  gold.  These 
measures,  he  said,  would  symbolize  a  new 
dimension  at  the  Nation's  foreign  and  do- 
mestic poUdea.  Now.  16  months  later,  the 
problem  has  Intensified,  gold  reserves  have 
been  further  depleted — to  the  lowest  level 
since  1939.  Pressures  are  building  up.  Out- 
standing doUar  dahna  are  substantial. 

We  ail  know  that  United  States  is  a  strcmg. 
resourceful  nation,  a  great  International 
benefactor,  our  last  bastion  of  defense.  Birt 
with  worldwide  Investments  and  *iTiitw<>iai 
commitments,  and  as  the  key-ciirrency  na- 
tion, ths  United  States  must  at  necessity 
maintain  abundant  stocks  of  gold.  The  per- 
sistent outflow  cannot  continue  very  much 
longer.  At  some  point,  something  will  have 
to  happen. 

An  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold  Is  onaw^d- 
able.  Regardless  of  all,  or  any.  forms  cA  In- 
ternational support,  the  United  States  will 
ultknateiy  be  forced  off  the  »36  gold  basis — 
unlsas  there  is  a  very  sudden  reversal  In 
the  balance-of-paynoents  position.  The  fu- 
ture Is  not  promising.  This  whole  subject  Is 
very  serious  and  complez.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate If  by  InercMlng  the  price,  other 
currencies  collapaed.  But  woold  that  necea- 
sarlly  be  the  result?  To  say  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold  Is  In  reality  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  Is  an  open  question.  To  say  it 
would  bring  on  severe  inflation  is  debatable. 
Things  did  not  work  out  that  way  the  last 
time  the  price  was  Increased — In  1934.  If 
Increasing  the  price  of  gold  means  more  In- 
flation, then  by  the  same  reasoning,  a  de- 
crease In  the  price  would  bring  deflation. 

Gold  to  a  commodity,  subject  under  free 
competitive  conditions  to  the  liMzorable  laws 
of  supply  and  demaiul.  The  scarcity  of  a 
comniodlty  gives  It  value:  gold  has  become 
scarcer,  there  Is  not  enough  to  go  around. 
Gold  has  Increased  In  valtie  but  not  In 
price — and  that  Is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Gold  Is  a  commodity,  an  article  of  value 
and  as  such  should  be  available  to  anyone 
who  can  afford  to  buy  it.     This  Is  a  way  of 


Ufe.  a  SDeana  d  stcrtng  value.  In  years  gone 
by  peopte  had  the  choice  o<  gold,  or  paper 

cuTTtmcj.  or  both.  But  since  1934  most  gov- 
cmmenta  have  reserved  the  privilege  of  hold  - 
Ing  and  dealing  in  gold  as  a  state  cnonopoiy. 
These  are  a  few  exceptions — mostly  in  Con- 
tinental Burope.  Canada,  in  195d.  restored 
the  prlviiige  of  tree  markets  but  there  is 
no  gold  coinage.  Of  course.  If  coins  were 
minted,  government:  gcid  holdings  would  be 
decimated  and  dispersed.  In  other  words, 
there  Just  Un'~.  enough  gold  to  permit  such 
a  thing,  which  is  just  one  more  way  of  say- 
ing gold  U  under-priced.  Let  it  cot  be  Tor- 
gotten  that  the  oldest  gcId  coin  to  worth 
more  today  than  when  minted,  and  to  still 
readily  acceptable  as  money  anyplace  !n  the 
world. 

Gold  to  not  In  oversupply.  never  his  been. 
and  to  not  apt  to  be  Oflicia]  g-jld  holdings. 
outside  Russia  and  her  Trienda  amcur.t  :o 
abcut  t40  bi:ilon  Prcd'jction  cf  new  zo'd 
In  1961  was  only  about  $1  2  blDlon  of  Th:~h 
South  Africa  produced  tTfo-thirda  Canada 
accoonted  for  only  13  parent  of  the  total. 
lii  the  United  States  growing  Industrial  re- 
qntrementa  already  exceed  double  the  do- 
mestic output  Somewhat  less  than  one- 
half  of  newly  mined  gold  to  reaching  ofBciaJ 
holdings. 

The  essential  quality  of  gold  to  that  It 
constitutes  purchasing  power — Ls  a  demand 
for  good.« — at  home  or  anywhere  In  the 
world,  and  to  acceptible  without  ccmpulslon 
and  without  !lm:t  lor  all  other  commodities 

Gold  will  never  be  replaced  en'.d  Is  whTe 
it  to  because  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. A'id  becau.'e  costs  have  gone  up 
gold  must  go  up.  When  the  price  does  go 
up  there  will  be  a  startUrg  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Canadian  gold  mining  Industry  Can- 
ada needs  goid — and  will  need  more.  Gold 
to  one  thing  we  know  we  can  sell — and  ex- 
port, even  in  times  of  a  depre*?ed  economy 
What  gold  has  d-ne  for  Canada.  In  pushing 
back  the  frontiers.  In  creating  new  com- 
mnnmes  and  cities,  to  a  well-known  and 
glowing  record  of  rescurcefuJ  initiative. 
These  living  symbols  of  real  wealth -creating 
enterprise  contribute  greatly  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  Nation. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  long  standing  and 
valid  arguments  so  often  put  forward  these 
past  few  years  In  support  of  claims  for  a 
better  price  for  gold.  We  have  come  through 
some  trying  times.  Now  as  a  result  of  de- 
valuation the  Canadian  producer  will  re- 
ceive about  t38  per  ounce  for  hto  gold  com- 
pared with  the  past  9-year  average  of  about 
$3^  Thto  subetantlal  increase  to  going  to 
help  considerably  However,  when  the  Justl- 
Oed  Increase  in  the  U8.  price  of  gold  finally 
comes,  then  the  Industry  will  really  take  off. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SEABEES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
Navy's  most  distinct  and  honored  com- 
ponents. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  Seabees  who  have  had  their  head- 
quarters at  the  Construction  Battalion 
Training  Center  in  E)avisviUe.  RJ.,  since 
they  were  first  organized  in  1942.  Rhode 
Island  has  a  long  history  of  providing 
facilities  for  our  Navy,  and,  therefore, 
an  Rhode  Islanders  share  in  the  Justi- 
fiable pride  which  the  Seabees  have  in 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  June  1962  edition 
of  Craistruction  Craftsman,  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  Seabees.  written  by 
Adi^.  Peter  Corradi,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con^t  that  this  stimulating  article  be 
plaoM  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcohd.  As 
Admiral  Corradi  points  out,  the  duties 


of  the  Seabees  have  changed  somewhat 
nnce  World  War  n,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  continue  to  personify  their  fine 
motto,  "can  do." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

Twr.-*  iiTTH  AwNiTxasAaT  or  Sbabkss  Re- 
vnron  or  BoLr  or  CKArrsMEK — Cowsmrc- 
T-.^w    BATTAMOjrs    Fmj.    Wsca    "Caj«    Do' 

Pa.OCR.\M     .\aOCND    THE     WOBU) 

By  Rear  Adm.  P.  Corradi.  CEC.  VS.  Navy. 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks) ' 
Recruited  for  temporary  service  during 
World  War  II.  the  Navy  s  construction  bat- 
talions— the  famous  Seabees — this  year  are 
celebrating  their  twentieth  anniversary  aa  a 
permanent,  and  Indispensable,  part  of  the 
Navy.  Dxirlng  the  two  decades  of  their  ex- 
istence they  have  perfornMd  astonishing 
deeds,  earned  Innuncterabte  tributes,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  as  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  capable  and  consistently  Ingenious 
br'inches  of  America's  mthtary  force. 

The  Seabees  were  bom  of  dire  necessity 
In  the  days  Just  before  the  war  began  a 
great  deal  of  construction  was  underway  at 
naval  bases  In  the  Pacific,  such  as  Guam. 
Midway,  and  Wake  Islands  It  becanoe  ap- 
parent to  Adm  Ben  Moreell.  then  Chief  of 
BuTtocks.  that,  should  war  break  out,  the 
contractors"  workmen  then  engaged  in  thto 
constroction  work  would  be  completely  de- 
fenseless Under  the  Geneva  Convention,  as 
civilUns  they  would  either  have  to  surrender 
to  Invading  forces  or  take  arms  and  risk  the 
chance  of  being  executed  as  guerrillas. 

With  this  In  mind.  Admiral  UoreHl  re- 
ceived permission  to  begin  organizing  "Tlead- 
qu.irters  Construction  Companies"  to  be 
utilized  by  offlcers  in  charge  of  construction 
at  advance  bases  as  admlnl-trative  units  In 
case  war  Interrupted  contract  operations. 
One  such  company  had  been  organized  by 
December  7.  1941. 

When  the  attack  In  the  Pacific  occurred. 
Admiral  Moreell  obtained  permission  to  re- 
cruit and  form  construction  battalions  to 
accomplish  wartime  buildup  of  advance 
bases. 

The  need  was  Immediate,  and  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  There  was  little  time  to 
train  men.  Experienced  tradesmen  who 
could  Jump  In  and  get  the  Job  done  were 
required. 

Admiral  Moreell  worked  with  hto  friend, 
Richard  J.  Gray,  president  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  agreed  that 
such  uniformed  men  would  not  be  employed 
on  projects  within  the  continental  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  highly  classlfled  or 
training  projects — an  agreement  that  has 
been  kept  both  in  war  and  In  peace.  Mr. 
Gray  plunged  Into  the  taek  of  recruiting  ex- 
perienced union  men  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion. The  Navy  offered  them  ratings  based 
on  their  experience. 

As  fast  as  the  early  volunteers  enlisted — 
their  average  age  was  35— they  were  shipped 
otrt  to  the  Pacific  and  put  to  work  in  forward 
areas. 

Immediately  stories  began  to  spread  over 
the  South  Pacific  and  back  to  the  States  of 
the  prodigious  accompltohments  of  these 
men  whose  slogan  was  'Can  Do"  and  whose 


'Rear  Adm.  Peter  Corradi,  CEC.  USN, 
became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  of  the  Navy.  February  1.  1962  after 
more  than  21  years  of  dtotingulshed  Bervlce 
In  the  Navy.  He  had  been  IdenUfied  with  a 
number  of  spectacular  engineering  projects 
In  civilian  life.  He  served  In  the  Pacific  In 
World  War  n  and  holds  numerous  decora- 
tions. He  speaks  with  authority  on  the  work 
of  the  Seabees  under  fire — he  has  been  un- 
der  fire  with.  CB  units  In  the  South  Pacific. 
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spirit  was  one  of  riotous  confidence  mixed 

with  ingenuity. 

There  were  times  when  their  methods  were 
a  bit  unorthodox— as  when  they  employed 
the  technique  known  as  the  "moonlight  req- 
uisition" to  get  equipment  that  was  not 
available  In  the  da3rtlm« — but  they  alwasrs 
got  the  Job  done,  and  Invariably  ahead  of 
time. 

What  was  equally  interesting,  they  always 
ate  as  well  as  or  better  than  anyone  else  in 
the  service  and  seemed  tD  enjoy  more  of  the 
comforts  of  home  than  were  available  to 
other,  less  inventive  mortals.  The  50-galloii 
oil  drum  became  a  washing  machine,  a  cul- 
vert, or  seemingly  anything  else  the  human 
mind  could  think  of.  Showers  appeared  In 
unlikely  places  and  Seaoee  quarters  always 
became  the  most  livable  of  their  kind. 

Tlie  nickname.  "Scabeo,"  was  coined  by  an 
artist  at  the  constructlo:i  battalion  training 
center  at  Davlsvllle.  R  I  On  March  5,  1942, 
the  construction  men  M^erc  officially  given 
permission  to  call  then:.8elves  Seabees  and 
wear  the  distinctive  shoulder  patch — the 
fighting  mad  bee  with  :ools  In  his  middle 
and  rear  feet  and  a  machine  gun  In  the  fore- 
feet—that  has  now  be^.-ome  a  symbol  of 
American  construction  ingenuity.  This  Is 
the  d.ite.  therefore,  that  is  recognized  as  the 
real  birthday  of  the  Seabees. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
wartime  ejcplolts  of  the  Seabees  General 
MacArthur  remarked  that,  "The  only  trouble 
with  the  Seabees  was  that  there  werent 
enough  of  them,"  and  other  leaders  of  the 
military  forces  said  equally  complimentary 
tilings  abotit  them. 

When  an  emergency  did  appear,  in  Korea. 
the  Seabees  manned  the  pontoon  causeways 
that  made  the  landings  at  Inchon.  Later,  it 
was  Seabees  who  landed  the  Marines  at 
lebanon 

When  the  men  who  saw  service  in  World 
War  II  were  discharged,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Seabees  went  back  to  the  Jobs  in  the 
building  trades  they  had  worked  on  before 
the  war  Many  of  them  are  still  busy  at 
those  Jobs  And  a  great  number  of  them, 
besides  being  prominent  in  union  activities, 
r>.ls(i  are  very  active  members  of  Seabcc  Re- 
ser\  e  companies. 

Some  Seabees  chose  to  remain  in  the  Navy, 
and  served  as  tutors  of  the  later  recrult.s 
Miiny  uf  these  World  War  II  veterans  are  the 
chief  petty  officers  who  lead  the  younger  men 
in  accomplishing  today's  outstanding  proj- 
ects. At  the  same  time  they  have  instilled 
In  the  new  men  someth'ng  of  the  same  spirit 
that  distinguished  the  original  "Bees." 

The  result  Is  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  naval  construction  battalions  are 
Etlll  performing  In  the  same  amazing  man- 
ner as  their  predecessors,  even  though  they 
do  not  command  the  publicity  now  that  they 
did  In  wartime. 

In  Okinawa,  for  example,  our  construction 
battalions  have  built  a  Marine  Corps  air 
facility  using  concrete  precasUng  methods 
that  aroused  the  admiration  of  contractors 
In  the  Pacific  area. 

•M  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  there  were  Sea- 
bees manning  the  drydock  for  the  Polaris 
submarine  facility  In  the  news  a  while  ago. 

And  in  far-off  Antarctica,  a  group  of  Sea- 
bees recently  earned  a  round  of  tributes  for 
the  manner  In  which  they  Installed  the  first 
nuclear  reactor  powerplant  at  McMurdo 
Station,  despite  the  weather  conditions  that 
are  laughingly  called  ■summer"  in  that  for- 
bidding region. 

A  small  detachment  of  Seabees  last  year 
supervised  and  Instructed  Ecuadorans  In 
modern  American  construction  methods 
while  building  a  new  Ecuador  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

As  you  can  see.  the  type  of  work  the 
Seabees  are  engaged  In  has  changed  to  some 
extent  In  the  years  since  World  War  n. 
Certainly,  the  method  of  manning  the  bat- 
talions has  changed.    For  todays  Seabee  is 


younger  and  less  experienced  than  his  war- 
time predecessor  when  he  }oins  the  battal- 
ions. But  the  results  that  he  and  his  fellow 
Seabees  achieve  are  ample  demonstration 
that  the  ability  of  American  workmen  has 
not  lessened  They  are  still  the  world's 
master  builders. 


HONG  KONG  REFUGEE  SITUATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Hong 
Kong  harbors  the  world's  largest  single 
concentration  of  refugees  from  a  Com- 
munist-controlled country.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  been  reading  and 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  situation 
there,  and  the  plight  of  Chinese  ref- 
ugees causes  genuine  concern  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Americans. 

Early  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  Escapees,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  directed 
its  staff  to  inquire  into  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.  Reports 
indicated  that  as  early  as  August  and 
September  1961,  an  increasing  number 
of  Chinese  refugees  was  seeking  asylum 
in  these  areas.  Events  over  the  past 
few  weeks,  however,  have  particularly 
pointed  up  the  urgency  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's inquiry.  To  facilitate  this  in- 
quiry, to  inform  more  fully  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  and  to  help 
define  Americas  responsibility  in  Hong 
Kong,  the  subcommittee  opened  hear- 
ings on  May  29.  At  this  time,  testimony 
in  open  and  executive  session  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Mr.  Aver- 
ell  Harriman,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ments Director  of  Refugee  and  Migra- 
tion Affairs,  Mr.  Richard  Brown.  Last 
week  the  subcommittee  heard  repre- 
sentatives of  the  voluntary  agencies 
working  in  Hong  Kong.  Additional  tes- 
timony will  be  received  later  this  month. 

Our  response  to  the  refugee  challenge 
in  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  President,  must  be 
made  within  a  framework  of  responsi- 
bility. The  head  as  well  as  the  heart 
must  dictate  our  actions.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  seems  to  me  that  at  least 
several  observations  are  in  order.  In 
the  first  place,  even  though  Hong  Kong's 
refugee  problem  generates  a  humani- 
tarian concern  among  all  Americans,  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
confronted  here  with  a  problem  that  is 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  specific 
Jurisdiction  of  the  local  Hong  Kong 
authorities.  Consequently' .  America's 
response  to  the  Hong  Kong  situation 
must  be  calculated,  in  the  final  analysis, 
by  determinations  of  British  authorities. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  until  last 
Wednesdaj'.  the  Hong  Kong  authorities, 
who  display  exemplary  actions  in  dealing 
with  refugees,  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  free  world 
nations  for  assistance. 

Let  me  add  here,  Mi.  President,  that 
political  relationships  are  involved  in  our 
response  to  the  Hong  Kong  situation,  not 
only  relationships  with  our  trusted  ally. 
Great  Britain,  but  also  those  with  Na- 
tionalist China  and  other  countries  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  exclude  in 
this  context  our  nonexistent  relation- 
ships with  the  Peiping  regime  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.    It  seems  to  me  that 


Hong  Kong  is  a  kind  of  West  Berlin  in 
Asia.  Unquestionably,  the  situation  here 
is  poUtically  complex,  requiring  much 
thought,  and  involving  delicate  issues 
and  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

A  second  observation,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  overt  cause  of  our  present 
concern,  the  recent  heavy  infiux  of 
refugees  into  Hong  Kong,  has  merely 
served  to  highlight  an  already  serious 
refugee  problem  in  the  crown  colony. 
Hong  Kong  is  really  the  only  exit  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  to  freedom  and 
security.  For  over  a  decade  Hong  Kong 
has  thus  harboreKl  anti-Communist 
refugees — at  an  average  rate  of  some 
50,000  persons  annually.  This  year  the 
number  has  already  surpassed  the  50,000 
mark.  So  the  problem  in  Hong  Kong 
is  not  of  a  temporary  nature.  It  has 
been  there  for  many  years  And  so 
long  as  tyranny  rules  the  Chinese  main- 
land, the  influx  of  refugees  into  Hong 
Kong  will  continue. 

The  government  of  the  crown  colony 
receives  no  subsidy  from  che  United 
Kingdom.  But  over  the  years  and  with 
the  assistance  of  numerous  voluntary 
agencies,  at  least  10  of  which  are 
American,  the  government  has  strained 
its  resources  and  ingenuity  to  approach 
a  solution  to  the  refugee  problem  in 
Hong  Kong.  Since  1953,  these  efforts 
have  been  assisted  through  our  Far  East 
refugee  program  and  generous  grants 
of  Public  Law  480  agricultural  com- 
modities. Sio  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  refugees  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  a  solid  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  the  continued  efforts  of  the  free 
world. 

A  third  observation.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  recent  tide  of  refugees  sweep- 
ing into  Hong  Kong  reflects  growing 
unemplojTnent  on  the  mainland,  food 
shortages,  a  widespread  apprehension  of 
famine  in  the  near  future,  and  serious 
general  dislocations  in  every  sector  of 
the  Chinese  Communist,  system.  In 
short,  the  refugees  depict  the  failure  of 
communism  and  the  agony  of  China. 

Now  governments  have  a  way  of  turn- 
ing these  conditions  into  a  national  as- 
set. To  what  extent  the  Chinese  people 
ai-e  being  used  as  a  pohtical  or  psycho- 
logical weapon  is  diflHcult  to  determine. 
But  the  suddenness  with  which  the  re- 
cent surge  of  refugees  began  and  ended, 
shows  the  oflficial  connivance  of  the  Pei- 
ping Government.  So  our  action  in  this 
situation  is  not  without  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  security  in  the  Far  East. 

In  thinking  of  an  approach  to  the 
refugee  problem  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
extent  of  America's  reponsibility.  we 
should  do  well  to  project  our  thoughts 
beyond  today's  emergency  situation  and 
momentarily  expedient  relief  measures. 
The  challenge  in  all  refugee  problems  is 
the  task  of  providing  effective  asylum 
to  bewildered  people,  comniensurate,  of 
course,  with  available  resources.  It  is 
the  task  of  creating  the  best  possible 
conditiol^s  of  the  refugees  to  live  reason- 
ably normal  and  productive  lives,  to  be 
self-reliant  and  free  from  the  shackles 
of  a  tortured  past. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  and  other 
information  available  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, it  would  appear  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  in  Hong  Kong 
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lies  in  fostering  the  local  rehabilitation 
and  integration  of  the  refugee  popula- 
tion. This  is,  admittedly,  a  gigantic 
task,  and  no  one  can  measure  accurately 
the  future  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
But  circumstances  dictate  this  course 
of  action — at  least  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  refugee  community.  The  Hong 
Kong  government  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  this  direction.  But  additional 
energy  must  be  expended  to  get  over  the 
hump  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  fol- 
lowing areas  of  assistance  should  be  fully 
explored  with  the  British  Government: 
First.  An  expanded  general  program 
of  local  resettlement  and  rehabilitation. 
I  am  thinking  here  of  emergency  relief 
programs,  English  language  and  voca- 
tional training  programs,  self-support 
projects,  and  medical  assistance.  The 
experience  and  resources  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  can  be  of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  regard. 

Second.  Active  free  world  support  for 
Hong  Kong's  program  of  capital  con- 
struction. Just  this  week,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  Hong  Kong 
government  has  invited  other  govern- 
ments interested  in  the  refugee  problem 
to  contribute  funds  to  this  long-range 
program.  The  Hong  Kong  government 
indicated  a  limitless  need  of  assistance, 
and  said  contributions  could  be  used 
especially  to  provide  more  water,  roads, 
housing,  hospitals,  clinics,  community 
centers,  and  schools.  I  hope  we  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  appeal  from 
our  friends  in  the  Far  East,  and  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  make  immediate 
contribution  of  $1  million  to  this  pro- 
gram of  capital  construction  just  as  we 
did  during  World  Refugee  Year. 

Third.  Assurance  from  the  free  world 
of  a  reasonable  access  to  markets  for  the 
limited  range  of  goods  Hong  Kong  pro- 
duces. Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  Hong 
Kong's  economy.  It  Is  the  key  to  the 
colony's  ability  to  provide  the  refugees 
a  livelihood.  Hong  Kong  will  develop 
and  survive  only  if  her  trade  can  be 
maintained  with  an  sulequate  scope  for 
growth.  This  is  a  complex  problem,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  Refugee  Subcommit- 
tee defers  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  for  further  study  of  this 
aspect  of  the  problem.  But  as  we  study 
the  situation  and  make  oub  determina- 
tions. I  hope  that  we  will  consider  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  strategic  outpost  of 
freedom  in  a  sensitive  area  of  the  world, 
and  its  survival  will  depend  largely  upon 
a  viable  economy  with  markets  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  approach  I  have 
suggested  to  the  refugee  problem  in  Hong 
Kong  does  not,  of  course,  rule  out  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  to  other  areas 
of  the  world.  But  considering  the  num- 
ber of  people  involved,  and  other  factors 
inherent  in  the  potential  movement  of 
any  large  group  of  people,  migration 
offers  a  very  limited  potential  toward 
a  solution.  Nevertheless,  whenever 
feasible,  resettlement  opportunities  must 
be  encouraged  and  pursued,  for  this  will 
lessen,  somewhat,  the  burden  in  Hong 
Kong.  Certainly,  President  Kennedy's 
Chinese  parolee  program  is  assisting  in 
this  direction.    So,  too.  are  the  offers  of 


other  countries.     But  this  action  is  a 

temporary  and  limited  expedient.  Our 
Chinese  parolee  program  is  only  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  the  situation.  What 
we  really  need  in  the  long  run  is  an  in- 
telligent reform  of  our  basic  immigra- 
tion law.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  would  strike  a  greater  blow  for 
freedom,  and  would  serve  as  a  far  more 
appropriate  example  for  other  nations 
to  follow  than  does  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
Mr.  President,  S.  3043.  which  I  intro- 
duced with  the  cosponsorship  of  25  of 
my  colleagues,  would  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  which  I  speak.  This  bill  would 
remove  the  discriminatory  clauses  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
thereby  raising  the  Chinese  quota.  It 
would  also  place  on  our  statute  books 
a  permanent  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion to  this  country  of  up  to  50.000 
refugees  annually,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  bill.  Mr.  President,  would 
bring  our  present  immigration  concepts 
and  practices  more  closely  into  line  with 
our  traditions  and  ideals,  and  add  sub- 
stantially to  our  good  will  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing conviction  that  America's  actions  for 
Chinese  refugees  will  be  sufficient  and 
appropriate,  and  commensurate  with  the 
political  realities  of  the  international 
arena.  There  has  been  some  expression 
of  concern  that  we  have  not  done  enough 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  that  our  position 
in  the  world  has  been  damaged  by  recent 
happenings  in  the  crown  colony.  But 
let  us  put  some  facts  into  focus.  Let  us 
set  the  record  straight — and  I  emphasize 
this  point,  Mr.  President.  The  most  bad- 
ly damaged  reputation  as  a  consequence 
of  the  events  in  Hong  Kong  is  that  of 
the  Government  of  Red  China.  The  de- 
feat is  one  suffered  by  the  Communist 
leadership  of  that  country.  The  failure 
is  theirs.  The  depression  and  panic  dis- 
played by  China's  refugees  is  a  devastat- 
ing commentary  on  the  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Our  response  to  the  needs  of  Chinese 
refugees  is  being  observed  by  a  waiting 
world.  They  want  to  see  if  we  practice 
what  we  preach.  But  this  waiting  world 
must  also  be  made  keenly  aware  of  the 
reasons  for  the  flight  of  Chinese  refu- 
gees: An  oppressive  and  intolerable 
political,  economic,  and  social  system 
Too  often  in  the  past  our  genuine  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  refugees  from 
communism  has  beclouded  this  reality, 
and  thus  blunted  the  persuasive  ideologi- 
cal force  of  our  compassion. 

But  today,  I  trust  that  our  informa- 
tional facilities  at  home  and  abroad  are 
giving  maximum  attention  to  the  agony 
of  mainland  China  and  the  failure  of  the 
Communist  regime  to  provide  even  a 
tolerable  life  for  its  people.  This, 
coupled  with  positive  efforts  by  the  free 
nations  to  give  effective  asylum  to  Chi- 
nese refugees,  unquestionably  will  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  freedom  in  Asia 
throughout  the  world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  use  of  the 
coming  communications  satellite  system 
will  be  great.  Indeed,  in  all  likelihood 
the  US.  Government  will  be  the  largest 
u.ser  by  overwhelming  odds.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  largest  user  of  the 
satellite  communications  system,  the 
Government  will  have  a  leading  role  in 
its  operation. 

1  mvite  attention  to  the  minority  views 
on  page  51  of  the  committee  report: 

Even  if  a  decision  were  made  to  place 
ownership  and  control  of  this  countrys 
satellite  communications  system  in  a  private 
monopoly,  the  Government  would  neces- 
sarily continue  to  have  Its  leading  role.  The 
Government  would   be   required   to: 

1.  Furnish  launch  vehicles. 

2  Launch  the  satellites  and  provide 
launch  crew  and  associated  services. 

3  Con.sult  with  the  private  corporation  re- 
garding technical  specifications  for  satellites 
and  ground  stations  and  in  determining  the 
number  and  location  of  such  faculties. 

4  C< ordinate  continuing  governmental 
research  and  development  with  the  activities 
of  the  private  corporation. 

5  In.sure  that  the  satellite  system  estab- 
lished Is  technically  compatible  with  existing 
fanlitles  with  which  it  will  Interconnect. 

6  Insure  that  present  and  future  access 
to  the  system  on  an  equitable  and  nondis- 
criminatory basis  Is  made  available  to  all 
authorized  communications  carriers. 

7  Preserve  competition  in  the  field  of  sup- 
plying goods  and  services  to  the  corporation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  3  min- 
utes allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Con- 
tinuing to  read  from  the  minority  views: 

8.  Supervise  any  change  In  the  internal 
structure  of  the  private  corporation. 

9.  Insure  that  opportunities  are  provided 
for  foreign  participation  in  the  system. 

10  Insure  that  the  corporation  provides 
communication  services  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  such  services  may  be  uneconomical,  if 
it  is  determined  that  providing  such  services 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

11  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  regulate  the  rate- 
making   process. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  establishment 
of  a  sateUite  communications  system,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  established,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  will  be 
its  largest  user.  The  Government,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  passed,  would 
establish  not  free  enterprise  but  a  pri- 
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vate  mononoly.  Since  the  Government 
would  be  the  largest  user.  It  would  be- 
come the  largest  contributor  to  the  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  a  private  monopoly. 
The  Government  would  still  remain  an 
essential  cooperator  with  that  private 
monopoly  and  continue  to  contribute 
vastly,  both  in  technology  and  in  means. 
to  its  success. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  commend  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  and  others  who 
have  already  expressed  their  views  on 
this  very  important  subject.  I  heard 
my  colleague  say  something  about  mo- 
nopoly. Is  it  not  true  that  the  proposed 
bill  would  carve  out  from  the  antitrust 
laws  an  exception  and  allow  companies 
to  join  a  consortiiun,  a  joint  enterprise 
private  corporation,  which  could  not  be 
done  under  the  antitrust  laws  without 
the  proposed  immunity  being  granted? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Some  people  call  the  proposal  free  enter- 
prise. By  what  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  the  proposed  corporation  be 
called  free  enterprise?  The  measure 
would  create  a  monopoly  to  which  the 
Government  would  be  the  heaviest  con- 
tributor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  cannot  recall  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  in 
which  the  Government  has  carved  out 
an  exception  in  the  antitrust  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  it-self  creating  a  monopoly.  I 
had  always  thought  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  was  to  foster  free  and 
competitive  enterprise  and  to  prevent 
monopolies  from  growing  up.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  in  the  present  case 
wo  find  the  Government  itself 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 
Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  un- 
finished business  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <HJl. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  estiblish- 
mcnt,  ownership,  operation,  and  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday  last  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
means  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  now  entitled  to 
the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  other 
Senators  desire  to  make  sf)eeches,  I  shall 
bo  glad  to  yield  to  them  for  that  purpose 


at  this  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize 
the  floor.  If  there  are  no  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak.  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This  is  a 
tremendously  important  subject.  It  is 
not  well  understood  by  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  by  the  public.  We  have 
had  a  very  hard  time  getting  the 
demerits  of  the  proposal  understood  by 
the  people  generally. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purp>ose,  without  my 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair>.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  93  Leg.] 


Anderson 

Hay den 

Pas  tore 

Bartlett 

Holland 

PeU 

Beall 

Hniska 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Scott 

Bible 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Jordan 

Smith.  Maine 

Bur  dick 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Bush 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Case.S  Dak. 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

WUey 

Dlrksen 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del 

Dworshak 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  LMr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mireI,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Coloriwlo  IMr.  Carroll] ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Fong].  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  CtOLDwater].  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts LMr.  Saltonstall]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young!  are 
necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  call  upon  the  absent  Sena- 
tors and  request  their  attendance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  httle  delay.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Butlkk.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr  Bybd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Casi  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Coopkh, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr. 
Ehvin,  Mr  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hickenloopeh.  Mr.  Hickey.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr. 
Kerr,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Lokc  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Magwuson,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stenwis,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
may  yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  PROTECT  THE 
GOLDEN  EAGLE— WHY  NOT  PRO- 
TECT GOLD  ITSELF? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  intrigued  with  the  opening  sentence 
on  page  41  of  the  golden  learn -about 
book  devoted  to  Alaska  which  states: 

When  people  think  of  mining  In  Alaska 
the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  gold. 

Golden  learn-about  books  are  designed 
primarily  for  the  younger  reader.  Their 
pages  contain  simple  facts  of  history, 
past  and  present.  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  statement  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred is  fast  becoming  past  history. 

Gold  mining  in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Union,  is  on  the  decline.  Indeed,  it 
is  nearly  extinct,  and  unless  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  and  Under  Secretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs  Roosa  remove  their 
blinders.  I  fear  that  gold  mining  in  Alas- 
ka and  in  all  other  States  will  soon  be 
placed  in  a  museum  next  to  the  dodo 
bird,  the  passenger  pigeon,  and  the  great 
auk.  Is  the  golden  eagle,  which  some  of 
us  are  trying  to  protect  by  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress,  to  join  them  in 
the  ornithological  graveyard? 

Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  giving  the  gold 
mining  industry  what  in  some  portions 
of  our  society  is  termed  "the  bird." 

We  can  sometimes  learn  from  chil- 
dren. 

The  golden  book  tells  its  readers  that 
'Gold  has  been  Alaska's  most  important 
metal."  The  golden  book,  most  appro- 
priately, reports  that  Alaska  also  is  a 
storehouse  of  other  minerals,  including 
coal,  copper,  platinum,  asbestos,  zinc, 
tungsten,  and  cobalt. 

Today,  however,  our  attention,  of  nec- 
essity, turns  to  gold  and  to  ways  and 
means  by  which  domestic  gold  produc- 
tion can  be  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged. 

I  was  discouraged.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
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Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels  earlier  this  month. 
Under  Secretary  Roosa,  speaking  for  his 
boss.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon,  authoritatively  discussed  the 
matter  of  balance  of  payments  and  de- 
scribed the  continuing  efforts  of  our 
Government  to  correct  the  existing  im- 
balance. Such  efforts  are.  of  course, 
necessary  and  needed.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary,  and  all  Americans 
must  work  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

But  meanwhile,  back  at  the  gold  mine, 
time  is  running  out.  A  great  national 
Industry  needs  help.  When  Mr.  Roosa 
says  "The  monetary  system  of  the  entire 
free  world  is  hinged  to  the  interconvert- 
ibility  which  we  maintain  between  gold 
and  dollars  at  that  price.  Any  form  of 
subsidy  to  American  gold  production 
would  impair  that  relationship,"  he  con- 
fuses the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Re- 
solution 44  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle] 
and  coQX)nsored  by  a  number  of  other 
Senators. 

The  workable,  simple  solution  pro- 
posed in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  a 
subsidy  for  newly  mined  domestic  gold, 
can  take  effect  immediately. 

I  hate  to  labor  this  really  simple  mat- 
ter but  apparently  we  must  if  the  gold 
mining  industry  is  to  survive  and  con- 
tinue to  offer  a  market  for  labor. 

When  Mr.  Roosa  told  the  committee 
members  that  talk  of  a  subsidy  created 
alarm  and  apprehension  in  financial  cir- 
cles I  suggested  that  the  employees  of 
the  Treasury  Department  were  like  the 
leaves  of  the  quaking  aspen  tree  which 
tremble  and  quiver  even  when  there  is 
no  breeze. 

I  suggested  to  the  Under  Secretary 
that  he  did  appear  to  be  quaking  about 
an  imagined  future  calamity.  He  ac- 
cepted the  analogy,  and  added,  "I  feel 
that  anything  that  impairs  or  raises  a 
question  concerning  gold  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  I  quake  whenever  I 
hear  it." 

In  the  world  of  music  a  fantasia  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  composition  in  which  the 
author's  fancy  roves  unrestricted  by  set 
form."  It  is  further  described  as  "an 
instrumental  composition  characterized 
by  freedom  of  fancy  unrestricted  by  set 
form"  and  as  "a  potpourri  of  familiar 
airs."    Such  seemed  the  case  June  8. 

I  shall  be  commenting  in  more  detail 
about  that  session.  If  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  wishes  to  replay  its  "pot- 
pourri of  familiar  airs"  let  it  do  so  in  the 
privacy  of  its  own  musical  salon,  not  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  honestly  intent 
on  finding  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  gold 
mining  industry. 

Meanwhile,  unless  the  Treasury  De- 
partment comes  up  with  something  more 
than  wholly  negative  responses  to  every 
suggestion  for  keeping  our  gold  mining 
industry  in  production  it  will  soon  be 
extinct  in  the  United  States  though 
flourishing  elsewhere. 


quires  without  prejudice  to  any  of  my 
rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  for  such  time  as  he  re- 


A   RETURN  TO   FUNDAMENTALS  IN 
OUR  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1823  the  United  States,  a  fledgling  Na- 
tion only  36  years  old,  with  a  population 
of  10  million  people,  faced  a  major  chal- 
lenge with  courage  and  determination. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  our  fifth 
President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
bluntly  told  the  powers  of  Europe  to  keep 
hands  off  America — all  of  it. 

Said  James  Monroe : 

The  American  continents  are  not  to  be 
considered  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power. 

Any  attempt  of  a  European  power  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  affairs  of  American  states  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  control- 
ling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  would 
be  considered  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  the  United  States. 

Europe's  kings  and  chancellors  were 
astounded.  Prince  Metternich  of  Aus- 
tria said  that  President  Monroe's  action 
was  "a  new  revolt — no  less  dangerous 
than"  the  American  Revolution. 

But  by  and  large,  the  United  States 
made  its  decision  stick.  The  European 
powers  reluctantly  accepted  the  hemi- 
spheric barrier  raised  against  them  and 
Latin  America's  new  nations  retained 
their  shaky  freedom. 

President  Monroe's  words  were  di- 
rected to  Czar  Alexander  I,  who  sought 
to  spread  Russian  territorial  claims  along 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 
Monroe  feared  this  might  mean  Russian 
colonization  of  that  area. 

Almost  one  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
another  Russian  —  Khrushchev  —  had 
words  to  say  about  the  doctrine. 

In  July  of  1960  Khrushchev  spoke  as 
follows : 

We  corislder  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
outlived  lt8  time,  has  outlived  Itself,  has 
died,  so  to  Kay,  a  natural  death.  Now  the 
remains  of  tills  doctrine  should  best  be  bur- 
led as  every  dead  body  is  so  that  It  does  not 
poison  the  air  by  its  decay. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  Khrushchev 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  still  the  keystone  of  inter-Amer- 
ican mutual  security. 

The  State  Department  was  quick  to 
respond  to  iKhrushchev's  challenge.  On 
July  14,  1960,  it  said: 

The  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  In  1823.  •  •  • 
Furthermore,  the  Monroe  Doctrine's  purpose 
of  preventing  any  extension  to  this  hemi- 
sphere of  a  despotic  political  system  con- 
trary to  the  independent  status  of  the 
American  sttites  is  supported  by  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  security  system  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

In  April  1961,  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared : 

Should  it  ever  appear  that  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  doctrine  of  noninterference  merely 
conceals  or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction. 
if  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  should  fail 
to  meet  their  commitments  against  outside 
Communist    penetration,    then    I    want    it 


clearly  understood  that  this  Government  will 
not  hesitate  In  meeting  its  primary  obliga- 
tions, which  are  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

The  President  was  simply  stating  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  can  exercise 
the  inherent  right  of  self-defense  and  the 
implicatioiw  were  that  any  Communist 
takeover  in  any  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  involves,  in  a  matter  of 
decree,  this  Nation's  national  security. 

In  fact,  both  President  Kermedy  and 
his  predecessor.  President  Eisenhower, 
went  even  further.  Speaking  of  the 
Khrushchev  "pledge"  of  support  to 
Castro,  and  his  "figurative "  threat  to 
use  Soviet  rockets  to  keep  Cuba  Commu- 
nist, President  Eisenhower  said  in  July 
1960: 

I  affirm  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  deterred  from 
its  responsibilities  by  the  threat  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  making.  Nor  will  the  United  States, 
in  conformity  with  Its  treaty  obligations, 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  regime  dom- 
inated by  International  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

President  Kennedy  was  explicit  when 
he  said  last  April  20 : 

Cuba  must  not  be  abandoned  to  the  Com- 
munists.   And  we  do  not  Intend  to  abandon 

it  either. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
through  countless  resolutions,  treaties, 
and  declarations  starting  with  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  1823  down  through  the 
pledges  at  Punta  del  Este  in  1962  is 
unequivocally  pledged  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  and  the  doctrine  of 
independence  and  self-determination  for 
our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere. 

However,  in  the  wake  of  Lenin's  con- 
tribution to  20th  century  political  ac- 
tivity— overthrow  of  legitimate  govern- 
ments by  infiltration  and  subversion — 
the  enlightened  inter-American  policy 
of  nonintervention  and  self-determina- 
tion must  be  interpreted  prudently. 

For  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  a 
liberal  but  unrealistic  application  of 
this  policy  could  guarantee  that  a  hand- 
ful of  tightly  disciplined,  well-coordi- 
nated Communists — working  behind  a 
shield  of  constitutionality  within  their 
own  country — would  be  successful  in 
seizing  a  legitimate,  democratic  Latin 
American  government. 

By  so  doing  those  purists  who  de- 
manded letter  by  letter  interpretation 
of  nonintervention,  without  recourse  to 
outside  events,  would  frustrate  the  very 
spirit  of  the  policy,  which  is  to  allow 
freedom  to  flourish. 

President  Roberto  F.  Chiari,  of 
Panama,  expressed  it  very  succinctly  re- 
cently on  his  visit  to  Washington  when 
he  spoke  before  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  He 
cautioned  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
against  "drifting  toward  a  new  formula 
of  eyes  shut  and  hands  off"  in  observing 
the  principles  of  self-determination  and 
nonintervention. 

Referring  to  Cuba,  President  Chiari 
said: 

This  new  formula  would  seem  to  be  lead- 
ing, and  we  have  already  seen  examples  of 
this,  toward  an  almost  complete  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  brother  peoples  who,  within 
their  own  boundaries,  are  deprived  by  force 
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of  all  chance  for  self-determination,  and  for 
whom  the  principle  of  nonintervention,  car- 
ried to  ita  most  extreme  interpretation,  be- 
comes a  universal  condemnation  to  live  for- 
ever subject  to  the  oppression  that  Incurably 
afflicts  them. 

He  added  that  the  eld  principles 
should  be  reviewed  so  that  they  would 
not  close  the  door  to  possible  collective 
measures  Intended  to  assure  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas,  within  their  own 
boundaries,  of  their  freedom,  their 
right  to  control  their  own  destiny,  and 
their  right  to  reestablish,  when  they 
have  been  deprived  of  It  by  force,  the 
rule  of  representative  democracy,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  American  regionsd 
system. 

Our  Nation  has  now  made  another 
fundamental  pledge  to  Latin  America 
through  the  Allia.nce  for  Progress— the 
most  sweeping  and  practical  joint  effort 
ever  proposed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Both  pledges,  cne  emphasizing  mili- 
tary, the  other  e<;onomics,  complement 
each  other  and  promote  the  cause  of 
unity  and  freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  first  preserves  the  integ- 
rity of  the  inter- American  system  and 
its  pledge  to  combat  Communist  intru- 
sion while  the  second  makes  it  possible 
for  the  hemisphere  to  develop  its  vast 
economic  and  cultural  potential. 

I  believe  our  plEin  to  push  forward 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

The  Alianza  is  revolutionary  in  con- 
cept and  is  oriented  toward  people  who 
will  no  longer  be  denied  a  way  of  life 
based  on  decency  and  respect  for  the 
individual. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ted  Moscoso. 
who,  I  believe,  possesses  that  balance  of 
pragmatism  and  vision  necessary  to 
make  it  a  success,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress can  prove  tc  be  the  world's  most 
successful  venture  in  self-help. 

But  we  must  alv/ays  keep  in  mind  that 
Latin  America's  problems  are  enormous 
and  they  differ  widely  from  one  country 
to  another. 

Some  problems  -the  question  of  land 
distribution  for  Jistance — are  ancient. 
They  were  old  under  the  native  Aztecs 
and  Incas  even  Ijefore  the  first  Span- 
iards set  foot  in  America,  and  in  some 
respects  they  worsened  during  three 
centuries  of  ruthless  empire -building  by 
the  colorful  Spariish  conquistadors. 

Other  problems ,  for  example  the  great 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  earthly 
goods  among  the  people  and  the  lack  of 
a  stable  middle  class  in  Latin  American 
countries,  took  root  centuries  ago  in  the 
industrial  age  and  still  cling  on  dog- 
gedly—to the  grief  of  200  million  people. 
These  problems  are  complex,  deep- 
seated,  widespread,  and  defiant  of  quick 
or  easy  solution.  Those  who  see  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  a  patented 
"ready-to-work-in-30-seconds"  head- 
ache cure  can  look  elsewhere  for  a 
miracle  drug.  It;  will  not  cure  the  pa- 
tient in  Latin  America  overnight  or  in 
a  week — or  even  in  a  year.  He  needs 
plenty  of  attention,  considerable  sur- 
gery, a  long  period  of  convalescence  and, 
most  importantly,  the  firm  will  to  help 
him.self  get  better. 


This  has  been  my  stated  view  since 
the  Alliance  was  first  announced  and 
I  still  hold  to  It. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  recognized  by  all 
grades  of  students  of  Latin  American 
affairs  as  the  best  way  yet  suggested  to 
bring  about  the  vast  changes  which  Latin 
America  needs. 

None  have  been  quicker  to  see  the 
Alliance's  great  potential  than  its  most 
determined  enemies — the  Communists 
and  their  allies  of  the  moment,  para- 
doxically Latin  America's  extreme  right 
wing. 

The  Reds  call  the  Alliance  "a  new 
form  of  US.  imperialism."  But  they 
skctually  see  It  as  an  antidote  to  much 
of  Latin  America's  poverty,  disease,  and 
general  chaos,  which  they  do  not  want 
corrected. 

Meanwhile,  those  on  the  extreme  right 
fear  that  the  changes  which  the  Al- 
liance promises  will  end  their  selfish 
and  entrenched  feudal  position,  and  they 
fight  it  bitterly,  even  to  the  extent  of 
joining  with  the  Conununists  in  a  tem- 
porary "marriage  of  convenience." 

At  this  point,  those  who  lead  the  Al- 
liance can  be  certain  of  only  two 
things:  First  they  have  only— and  bare- 
ly—started; the  major  job  still  lies 
ahead:  and  second,  if  the  Alliance  fails, 
freedom  and  individual  rights  in  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  will  have 
suffered  a  tragic  setback. 

Therefore,  the  task  falls  to  all  of  us— 
those  in  government,  those  in  business, 
those  who  classify  themselves  as  private 
citizens — to  join  forces  in  making  it  suc- 
ceed. 

Already  the  Alliance  has  come  in  for 
serious  criticism  from  responsible 
sources  in  Latin  America.  At  the  re- 
cent Conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  at  Buenos  Aires,  the 
Colombian  Finance  Minister.  Jorge  Mejia 
Palacio.  said  the  Alliance  is  a  noble  plan 
but  "has  not  been  able  to  achieve  its 
rhythm." 

Palacio  contends  that  this  failure  has 
led  to  continuation  of  'the  impov- 
erishment of  the  people,  deepening  the 
economic  differenqes  between  classes, 
precipitation  of  crises,  devaluations,  un- 
employment, as  we  have  been  able  to  see 
in  various  nations  in  these  months" 

Palacio  complained  that  though  Co- 
lombia—which is  a  demonstrated  good 
and  true  friend  of  the  United  States- 
has  received  substantial  aid  and  credits 
from  the  Alliance,  actually  the  losses 
suffered  in  the  country  because  of  a  drop 
in  coffee  prices  within  the  last  several 
months  is  two  or  three  times  greater  than 
Alliance  assistance,  and  the  country  has 
become  poorer  rather  than  improved 
despite  the  AlUance.  As  Alice  discovered 
in  Wonderland,  sometimes  you  have  to 
run  twice  as  fast  just  to  stay  even. 

The  Bolivian  Minister  of  Agricultural 
Affairs  charged  at  the  same  Conference 
that  the  United  States  has  been  draggmg 
its  feet  with  the  most  needy  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations.  He  asked  whether  the 
Alliance  is  "fact  or  fiction. " 

In  fairness,  we  must  remember  that 
the  United  States  has  by  no  means 
ignored  the  plight  of  Bolivia.  In  the  last 
3  years  we  have  provided  that  country 
with  $68.7  million  in  loans  and  grants. 


But  the  point  of  this  Is  that  while  both 
Bolivia  and  Colombia  are  well  disposed 
toward  our  Nation,  and  have  already  re- 
ceived considerable  assistance,  the  Alli- 
ance has  not  yet  demonstrated  In  those 
countries  or  elsewhere  the  djmamic 
thrust  it  needs  to  catch  hold  In  Latin 
America. 

I  believe  that  the  lack  of  success  to 
date  can  be  ascribed  to  several  reasons: 
First,  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  bold 
new  venture  and  trying  to  make  It  work 
through  the  operation  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bureaucracy  which  is  Just  not 
geared  to  deal  with  such  things. 

Secondly,  a  lack  of  realism  In  the  \x- 
girming  phase  of  the  Alliance  by  both  our 
administrators  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Latin  nations  involved. 

In  this  area.  I  believe  we  failed  to  get 
£u;ross  the  idea  at  the  outset  that  this 
program  wsis  not  a  giant  giveaway  nor 
was  it  intended  to  prop  and  bolster  the 
entrenched  greed,  too  often  found  with 
the  status  quo. 

It  needed  to  be  made  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  Alliance  is  just  what  it 
says — an  alliance;  an  alliance  of  their 
I>eople  and  ours,  their  goverrunents  and 
ours,  and  an  alliance  of  these  peoples 
and  these  governments  in  a  venture  to 
achieve  progress — progress  toward  desir- 
able goals  as  distinguished  from  mere  ac- 
ti\1ty  which  could  result  in  upheaval  and 
civil  war  which  are  themselves  some- 
times mistakenly  called  progress. 

Activity  is  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  progress.  But  action  properly 
channeled  and  directed  is  progre.ss 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Alliance 
for  Progress." 

So  we  needed  to  make  it  absolutely 
certain  that  we  had  to  have  action  and 
progress  in  the  area  of  land  reform,  tax 
reforms,  election  reforms,  among  others, 
all  calculated  to  bring  about  a  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America. 

I  think  that  within  the  last  few 
months  much  of  the  misconception  with 
respect  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  been  eliminated. 
I  believe  that  it  has  now  become  rather 
clear  to  everyone  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
gram of  something  for  nothing,  and  it  is 
my  impression  that  the  program  has 
now  in  recent  weeks,  for  the  first  time, 
begun  to  live  up  to  some  of  its  high  ex- 
pectations. 

However,  there  are  still  a  number  of 
basic  decisions  which  have  to  be  made 
in  proceeding  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

They  are  difficult  and  delicate  in  the 
extreme.  The  principle  decision  which 
in  every  instance  has  to  be  made  is  ex- 
actly who  is  it  we  wish  to  help? 

Surely,  we  do  not  wish  to  help  a  na- 
tion that  is  already  committed  to  goals 
and  systems  inimical  to  our  way  of  life. 
Surely,  we  do  not  wish  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  peoples,  or  governments,  or 
nations,  who  are  our  enemies  in  fact  if 
not  in  form. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  suggest  some 
factors  to  be  considered  on  this  question 
of  who  is  to  be  helped,  by  saying  I  do  not 
think  it  is  uttering  a  commonplace  or  a 
disloyalty  to  say  that  first  of  all  we 
should  help  our  friends — those  who  show 
they  share  at  least  some  goals  with  us; 
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those  who  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  working  toward  preserving  and  ex- 
panding a  free  society  for  their  people. 
Further,  I  think  we  should  always  be 
willing  to  help  those  who  have  demon- 
strated they  have  some  understanding 
of  the  mutuality  and  duality  of  the  terms 
"allies"  and  "alliance." 

In  determining  which  countries 
should  be  helped  there  will  have  to  be 
19  individual  judgments  made,  for  in 
truth  each  Latin  American  nation  is  to- 
tally separate  and  distinct  from  its 
neighbors;  each  one  has  its  individual 
characteristics  and  separate  and  unus- 
ual economic  and  political  problems. 
None  of  them  fits  the  same  exact  pat- 
tern. Each  of  them  is  at  a  different 
stage  of  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment. Some  are  moving  rapidly  in  the 
right  direction  of  political  development. 
Others  are  moving  slowly,  and  some  even 
appear  to  have  moved  backward. 

In  considering  what  help,  if  any,  we 
can  give  to  what  nations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, I  would  like  to  set  out  some  guide- 
lines which  I  think  could  judiciously  be 
followed. 

First,  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  we 
should  give  suitable  help  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  which  are  openly  and 
effectively  democratic.  Conversely,  of 
course,  we  should  not  help  governments 
which  openly  disavow  the  course  which 
leads  toward  strengthening  democracy 
and  individual  freedom.  But  in  many 
Latin  American  nations  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  confused  middle  ground 
of  conflicting  forces  at  work;  what  do 
we  do  then? 

In  such  situations,  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  which  way  a  nation  is  moving. 
Is  it  moving  away  from  its  dark  past  and 
into  the  light  of  stability  and  toward  the 
creation  of  institutions  of  freedom, 
which  in  time  mean  progress  and  de- 
mocracy for  its  people? 

In  this  nebulous  area,  I  would  suggest 
there  are  two  important  factors  to  al- 
ways consider  in  determining  whether  a 
country  should  be  helped  or  not. 

The  first  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
country  is  aimed  by  its  leadership,  and 
the  second  is  its  movement. 

If  a  country  is  generally  headed  in 
the  right  direction,  that  is,  toward  de- 
mocracy, even  though  possitjjy  not  on 
the  exact  course  which  we  would  pre- 
scribe, but  nevertheless  headed  gen- 
erally toward  the  target  of  free  institu- 
tions, then  we  can  consider  they  have 
met  the  first  factor  needed  for  their 
qualification  for  assistance. 

The  second  factor  is  their  movement 
In  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
headed.  One  again,  the  country  may 
not  be  moving  as  rapidly  nor  as  strongly 
as  we  would  like,  but  if  it  is  moving, 
even  though  painfully  slow,  then  I  be- 
lieve this  should  be  the  second  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  we  should 
help. 

In  each  instance  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  country  is  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  is  making  some  movement  in 
the  right  direction,  with  our  cooperation, 
advice,  and  assistance,  the  movement  can 
be  speeded  and  the  direction  can  be  more 
specifically  defined.  This  would  then 
qualify  the  coimtry  as  making  progress 


in  the  meaning  of  the  teim  "Alliance  for 
Progress." 

Some  additional  factors  which  I  be- 
lieve should  serve  as  gviidelines  in  de- 
ciding whom  we  should  help  would  be: 
Does  there  exist  in  the  country  under 
consideration  institutions  which,  when 
developed  tD  the  fullest,  will  result  in  a 
vigorous  democracy?  Are  the  leaders  of 
the  country  imder  consideration  con- 
scientiously directing  their  nation's  en- 
ergies toward  the  creation  of  these  insti- 
tutions? 

These  institutions  include  personal 
liberty  for  the  individual,  a  stability  of 
government,  a  broadening  access  to  edu- 
cation, a  sj'stem  of  minimum  standards 
of  public  health  and  welfare,  Uie  oppor- 
tunity for  a  laborer  to  earn  a  living 
wage,  and  for  the  farmer  to  gain  an  in- 
vestment from  the  land  he  tills,  and  a 
chance  for  a  businessman  to  acquire  and 
keep  in  his  own  name  property  and 
money  without  fear  of  confiscation,  a 
developing  body  of  laws,  and  a  growing 
respect  for  those  laws  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials and  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
country. 

These  minimum  standards  would  bo  a 
means  of  meeting  people's  needs  with- 
out driving  them  to  the  power  elite  of  the 
right  or  the  left. 

These  may  seem  modest  goals  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  now 
wear  their  democracy  easily  and  who 
live  under  one  of  the  oldest  democratic 
governments  in  the  world. 

But,  as  Columnist  Edgar  Ansel  Mow- 
rer  pointec  out  recently,  "Democracy  Ls 
not  an  article  of  export.  It  cannot  be 
given  or  iraposed.  It  must  be  learned." 
To  many  people  in  Latin  America  the 
words  "der:iocra''y"  and  "freedom"  were 
what  their  strong-man  ruler  harangued 
them  with,  as  he  marched  dissenters  off 
to  prison  or  the  execution  wall. 

Because  there  is  such  enormous  dis- 
parity— economic,  social  and  political — 
among  Latin  American  countries,  the 
judgments  of  who  shall  bo  aided  and 
what  we  should  do  above  and  beyond  our 
aid  programs  to  produce,  foster,  and  en- 
courage the  spread  of  democracy  in 
these  countries  should  be,  and  has  to  be, 
left  to  the  experts. 

These  experts,  those  within  the  State 
Department,  those  leaders  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  representatives  of  the 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies  who 
rightfully  have  a  concern  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  importantly,  those  men  and 
women  wtio  have  representod  us  and 
their  business  concerns  in  Latin  America 
for  many  years  and  who  have  acquired 
a  rich  st<5rehouse  of  knowledce  about 
the  countiT  and  its  people  in  which  they 
have  lived;  all  these  people  working  to- 
gether should  be  prepared  to  make  judg- 
ments on  a  country-by-country  ba.sis  as 
to  what  we  should  do. 

Most  Latin  American  nations  are  still 
clambering  through  different  stages  of 
political  transition.  The  tide  of  democ- 
racy, while  being  buffeted  rather  severely 
from  time  to  time,  is  neverthele.s,'^  run- 
ning strong  in  Latin  America,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  nation  like  ours,  democracy 
can  win.  But  it  would  not  rise  full 
blown  from  the  ground  after  a  handful  of 
seeds  are  planted  and  a  frw  .sprinkling 


cans  of  water  are  passed  over  them. 
Democracy  is  a  flower,  slow  to  bloom, 
and  a  fragile  one  for  a  while — and  cer- 
tainly one  that  needs  attention  and  cul- 
tivation to  become  strong  and  perma- 
nent. 

Let  us  take  these  general  principles 
and  apply  them  in  the  case  of  Argentina, 
which  today  is  thrashing  about  in  a 
crisis  that  puts  its  peoples  and  institu- 
tions to  a  severe  test  and  at  the  same 
time  thrusts  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  to- 
ward the  administrator  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Argentina  today,  while  being  one  of 
the  more  advanced  nations  from  the 
standpoint  of  education,  literacy,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  political  respon- 
sibility, nevertheless  has  in  recent  weeks 
deposed  its  President,  sent  the  Congress 
home,  and  established,  according  to  our 
standards  at  least,  a  form  of  military  dic- 
tatorship. The  nation  faces  a  perilous 
and  difficult  future. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
United  States  faces  the  difBcult  decision 
of  determining  to  what  extent  do  we 
now  help  Argentina. 

One  distinguished  observer  of  the 
Latin  American  scene  might  help  pro- 
vide some  guidance  for  us. 

He  is  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  the  re- 
spected publisher  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  one  of  Latin  America's  great  news- 
papers. His  credentials  as  a  stanch 
friend  of  the  United  States,  an  anti- 
Communist  and  a  fighter  for  democracy 
are  well  recognized. 

During  the  reign  of  Juan  Peron,  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  fought  the  Argentine  dic- 
tator to  the  point  where  Peron  seized 
his  newspaper  and  turned  it  into  a 
rabble-rousing  mouthpiece  for  the  Per- 
on i.^-ta  party.  Two  years  ago  I  sat  with 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  in  his  office  in  Buenos 
Aires.  He  showed  me  the  door  which 
Peron 's  storm  trooper  battered  open 
when  they  marched  in  to  arrest  him 
and  to  muzzle  La  Prensa. 

The  publi-sher  went  into  exile,  and  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  land  and  his  news- 
paper years  later,  after  Peron  had  been 
overthrown. 

A  short  time  ago.  Dr.  Gainza  Paz.  who 
is  visiting  in  the  United  States,  said  that 
the  military  of  his  nation  did  right  In 
overthrowing  President  Frondizl  recently 
becau.se  his  continuance  in  office  would 
very  likely  have  led  to  a  new  Peronista 
dictatorship  for  Argentina.  "The  mili- 
tary," said  Gainza  Paz,  "acted  to  pre- 
serve Argentina's  freedom." 

On  the  surface,  these  are  puzzling 
statements,  but  let  us  examine  them. 

The  evils  of  Peron's  dictatorship  con- 
stantly plagued  Frondizi  as  President. 
While  in  Argentina,  I  talked  to  many 
laborers,  union  leaders,  white-collar 
workers  and  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  who  grumbled  openly  at  what  they 
said  were  economic  hardships  which 
they  suffered  under  Frondizi's  demo- 
cratic government.  They  openly  stated 
that  life  for  them  was  better  under 
Peron. 

Tliis  story  was  a  bitter  commentary, 
for  it  was  clear  to  those  who  thourht 
about  it  that  Peron  cultivated  the  work- 
ers by  twisting  the  economy  of  his  coun- 
try  topsy-turvy,   granting   massive   pay 
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raises  which  far  outstripped  productivity 
to  the  point  that  it  was  well  known  the 
nation  was  bankrupt  long  before  Peron 
was  overthrown  and  Dr.  Frondizi  came 


in. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  how 
Peron  was  overthro^vn.  It  was  the  mili- 
tary who  did  It.  Tliey  overthrew  Peron 
in  1955  and  named  a  military  man.  Gen- 
eral Aramburo.  as  interim  leader.  It 
was  he  who  created  conditions  of  sta- 
bility and.  subsetiuently.  voluntarily 
stepped  aside  when  free  elections  were 
set  and  made  it  r>ossible  for  a  freely 
elected  President.  Dr.  Frondizi.  to  assume 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  in  1958. 

Dr.  Frondizi  was,  and  is,  a  brilliant 
and  capable  man.  He  perceived  that 
which  needed  to  be  done,  and  in  pursu- 
ing that  goal  he  was  compelled  to  estab- 
lish austerity  programs. 

No  one  likes  aust<;rity,  in  Argentina  or 
anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  have  l)een  able 
to  discover,  and  so  Dr.  Frondizi's  admin- 
istration became  a  series  of  economic  and 
political  crises.  For  awhile  it  appeared 
the  able  doctor  would  survive  them  all. 
but  when  he  removed  the  ban  on  the  po- 
litical activities  of  the  Peronistas,  they 
quickly  made  common  cause  with  the 
Communists,  and  ir.  the  last  election  won 
a  majority  of  the  legislative  seats. 

Everybody's  hindsight  is  20-20,  and  in 
retrospect  a  mistake  was  made  when  Dr. 
Frondizi  allowed  Peronista  candidates, 
whose  party  had  long  been  outlawed,  to 
run  for  offices  in  the  March  18  congres- 
sional and  provincial  elections. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  joined  up 
with  tne  Communists  and.  in  effect,  voted 
to  destroy  their  democratic  right  of  fran- 
chise by  voting  for  a  return  to  dictator- 
ship, they  won  surprising  victories  in  10 
provinces  and  gained  35  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  Under  Argentine  law,  the 
party  which  wins  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote  is  automatically  given 
66  percent  of  the  representation  in  the 
legislature.  To  the  leaders  of  the  mili- 
tary this  seemed  a  sufficient  threat  of  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  power  of  Peron 
or  one  of  his  appointees,  so  they  felt 
compelled  to  act:  First,  to  order  the 
provincial  elections  nullified  and  then 
ultimately  to  force  out  Dr.  Frondizi.  The 
former  Vice  President.  Jose  Maria  Guide. 
now  heads  Ein  uneasy  and  vmhappy  Ar- 
gentine Government. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  Argentina, 
and  what  the  United  States  does  or  does 
not  do.  in  dealings  with  that  country  in 
the  immediate  future  will  have  great  ef- 
fect. Notwithstanding  the  intervention 
of  the  military.  Argentina  still  retains  a 
framework  of  constitutional  government. 
On  the  surface,  it  is  headed  by  a  presi- 
dent, not  by  a  military  junta. 

However,  the  Argentine  political  sit- 
uation has  become  kaleidoscopic.  Like 
New  England  weather,  the  reports  about 
the  situation  are  outdated  seemingly 
every  time  the  clock  strikes.  President 
Guido  first  issued  a  decree  outlawing 
Argentine  elections  for  the  past  year  and 
thus  nullified  the  provincial  and  congres- 
sional elections  cf  early  March,  which 
gave  the  Peronistas  victory. 

President  Guido  has  suspended  polit- 
ical parties  and  sent  the  Congress  into 
a  long  recess  for  the  announced  purpose 


of  purging  Peronista  from  the  political 
life  of  Argentina.  For  the  next  year  he 
will  rule  by  decree. 

To  those  who  love  and  support  democ- 
racy— in  Argentina,  in  Latin  America, 
and  here  at  home — this  action  of  Presi- 
dent Guido  appears  to  be  very  strong 
medicine.  It  would  be  easy  to  over- 
simplify the  case  said  write  Argentina 
off  on  the  one  hand,  or  close  our  eyes  to 
the  setback  of  democracy  and  proceed  as 
before,  on  the  other. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
either.  We  cannot  oversimplify ;  it  is  not 
a  simple  problem  that  lends  itself  to 
quick  and  simple  solutions. 

There  are  two  great  forces  at  work  in 
Argentina:  The  pro  and  antidemocratic 
groups.  The  antidemocrats  are  a  mot- 
ley lot.  It  might  raise  the  eyebrows  of 
some  to  take  a  look  at  them — Peronistas, 
Communists,  Castroites,  the  strong-arm 
totalitarian  faction  of  the  military — all 
cynically  working  together  for  one  pur- 
pose, to  crush  free  and  represenUtive 
government  in  Argentina  and  to  estab- 
lish their  own  brand  of  dictatorship. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  proponents 
of  democracy,  and  there  is  great  dis- 
similarity even  among  them.  There  are 
some  workers,  a  great  many  of  the  middle 
class,  apparently  a  majority  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  the  intellectual  tradi- 
tional supporters  of  democracy. 

Not  all  of  them  see  democracy  in  the 
same  light.  There  are  the  realists  and 
the  dreamy  theorists,  the  practical  and 
the  ham-handed,  the  patient  ones  and 
those  who  still  want  the  millennium 
overnight. 

However,  most  of  these  understand  the 
significance  of  the  antidemocratic  her- 
itage of  Peron.  the  depths  to  which 
Peronism  has  penetrated  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  the  enormous  task 
which  faces  those  leaders  who  want  to 
bring  the  Argentine  people  back  to  the 
hard  road  of  day-to-day  democracy. 

Argentine  politics,  like  those  of  any 
other  country,  involve  a  series  of  con- 
flicting forces.  The  groups  opposing  de- 
mocracy are  at  the  moment  united,  for 
their  only  immediate  goal  is  to  destroy 
democracy.  Those  who  seek  democracy, 
on  the  other  hand,  are,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  system  they  espouse,  diverse 
in  their  interests  and  proposed  methods; 
and  so  they  often  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  one  another. 

The  Argentine  Congress  is  basically 
democratic  and  as  is  usually  the  case  dis- 
trustful and  fearful  of  the  military. 
However,  overall  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
sures to  continue  constitutional  govern- 
ment still  rim  strong  in  Argentina. 

A  key  question  in  Argentina  is  how  far 
the  military  will  go  in  forcing  its  will  on 
the  people.  Or,  in  other  words,  will  the 
military  protect  or  remove  those  insti- 
tutions which  strengthen  democracy  in 
Argentine  political  life? 

At  best,  the  greatest  stress  will  be  put 
on  the  democratic  system  as  Argentina 
tries  to  throw  off  a  long-festering  infec- 
tion, regain  its  stability,  and  once  agam 
begin  to  move  in  the  general  direction 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  government  which  emerges  may 
be  a  transitional  one  which  does  not  rep- 


resent fully  the  democracy  we  would 
wish  for  the  Argentine  people.  But  be- 
cause it  is  a  transitional  government 
that  needs  help  and  guidance.  I  think 
we  should  give  careful  thought  to  co- 
operating with  it  and  giving  what  help 
must  be  suitable,  all  of  the  time  seeking 
to  prod  and  guide  it  in  the  direction  of 
a  well-established  democracy. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  military  will 
have  a  strong  role  in  such  a  transitional 
government.  They  now  have  a  strong 
position  in  the  present  government.  But 
the  fact  that  the  military  may  exert  in- 
fiuence  in  such  a  government  should  not 
be  automatically  taken  to  mean  the  gov- 
ernment is  authoritarian  or  that  Argen- 
tina is  hopelessly  lost. 

We  should  remember  that  it  was  a  mil- 
itary provisional  goverrmient  of  General 
Aramburo  which  ousted  Peron's  dictator- 
ship and  gave  to  Argentina  a  democratic 
government  headed  by  Dr.  Frondizi. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  the 
history  of  Argentina,  or  of  other  Latin 
American  governments. 

Argentina  is  still  struggling  to  over- 
come its  heritage  of  economic  chaos  and 
political  instability  willed  to  it  by  Peron. 
It  has  taken,  in  recent  years,  many  steps 
forward,  although  recently  some  few 
backward.  But  over  the  last  decade  its 
overall  movement  and  direction  have 
been  toward  improving  democracy;  and 
of  course  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
Breathing  time  is  needed  now  for  sta- 
bility, for  heads  to  clear,  and  for  the 
development  of  programs  which  will  pick 
up  the  baton  of  democracy  and  will  move 
it  forward  again. 

In  this  manner,  we  can  be  helpful 
through  our  programs,  through  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  but  I  repeat  that  we 
must  always  keep  on  the  pressure  to 
move  Argentina,  or  any  country  in  a 
similar  situation,  toward  the  direction 
of  democratic  institutions.  Direction  is 
the  important  element  of  consideration. 
The  alternative  to  assisting  a  strug- 
gling, democratic-tending  government  is 
to  do  nothing  and,  surely,  if  we  should 
follow  that  course,  we  thereby  would  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  Argentina's  other  or- 
ganized forces — the  out-and-out  anti- 
democrats,  who  do  not  want  free  repre- 
sentative government  at  all.  but  who,  on 
the  contrary,  want  monolithic  Commu- 
nist dictatorship. 

If  democracy  must  struggle  through 
the  churning  currents  of  present  Argen- 
tine history,  without  help  and  without 
guidance,  how  much  greater  will  be  her 
struggle  as  she  seeks  to  reach  solid 
ground  in  countries  where  democracy 
has  at  best  been  dimly  known. 

The  future  political  course  for  many 
Latin  American  nations  will  not  be  a 
smooth  super  highway  affair.  It  will  of 
necessity  be  a  zigzag  road— sometimes 
tortuous  and  bimipy.  at  other  times, 
free-fiowing  and  inviting  rapid  progress; 
but  alwavs  capable  of  carrying  its  peo- 
ple onto  some  dark  detour  of  repres- 
sion and  dicUtorship  if  ever  the  wiU  to 
advance  is  lost  and  if  the  momentum 
of  its  direction  is  lost. 

Gov.  Carlos  Lacerda,  of  Guanabara 
SUte.  in  Brazil,  who  as  publisher  of  an 
infiuential  newspaper  fought  fiercely 
against    the    BraziUan    dictatorship    of 
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Getulio   Vargaa.   said    recently    of    his 
nation : 

Cmr  greatest  difficulty,  u  with  Argentina 
and  so  many  others,  lies  In  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  the  experimental  stage,  always 
difficult  at  best,  of  transforming  a  dictator- 
ship Into  a  democracy  without  going  through 
a  period  of  adaptation  or  sound  appraisal. 
It  could  be  said  that  for  some  yean  we  have 
been  trying  to  reclaim  a  swamp  with  mud, 
and  build  on  It  a  new  hoxise  from  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  one  which  collapsed. 

Those  who  are  watching  from  abroad  make 
the  mistake  of  disregarding  the  will  of  the 
people  and  paying  more  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  demagogs,  the  adventurers, 
the  cowards  and  the  corrupt  who  at  times 
speak  In  the  name  of  the  popular  masses 
without  the  authority  to  do  so. 

Those  who  listen  only  to  these  so-called 
spokesmen  gather  the  Impression  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  identified  with 
Pldel  Castro  and  are  opposed  to  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States  and  with  the  sister 
nations  of  the  continent. 

In  a  dozen  Latin  American  countries 
the  elected  leaders  have  no  more  than  a 
fingertip  hold  on  governments  supposed 
to  be  heading  toward  democracy.  These 
leaders  are  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  extreme  left— from  the  Commu- 
nists— and  from  the  extreme  right.  One 
time  it  is  from  labor;  another  time,  the 
military;  sometimes,  the  intellectuals; 
ofttimes,  the  press,  the  church,  and  other 
groups.  They  are  forced  into  a  fantastic 
series  of  political  compromises  which 
stretch  out  constitutional  government 
like  a  landlady's  beef  stew  on  Saturday 
night. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  these 
governments  are  still  working  in  some 
rough  equation  of  free  and  representa- 
tive leadership  and  government.  It  is 
Just  because  there  is  still  the  desire 
among  enough  responsible  men  to  keep 
these  governments  headed  toward  de- 
mocracy that  there  is  reason  for  us  to 
help  and  to  cooperate  with  them.  Thus, 
wherever  we  find  governments  run  by 
responsible,  representative  leadership 
dedicated  to  the  principles  we  espouse, 
and  headed  in  the  right  direction,  and 
moving  dowly,  although  sometimes  halt- 
ingly, yet  aimed  the  right  way,  we  should 
extend  our  help. 

Another  case  where  we  must  proceed 
realistically  is  that  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  There,  the  overthrow  of  a 
longtime  dictator  has  given  the  people 
a  chance  for  a  free  and  better  life.  A 
democratic  government  has  been  formed. 
It  is  free,  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
and  strongly  antl -Communist. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  passing 
through  an  economic  crisis  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  given  help;  and  we 
must  continue  to  do  so,  so  that  condi- 
tions of  stability  and  confidence  can  be 
firmly  established.  With  stability  and 
with  the  flourishing  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions comes  confidence ;  capital  then 
stops  its  fiight;  private  investment  is 
then  encouraged  to  come  in,  and  pri- 
vate Investment,  we  must  remember,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  program. 

Ted  Moscoso  said  recently  that  there 
Is  not  enough  money  in  government 
treasuries  of  the  world  to  sustain  the 
Latin  American  nations.  So  it  is  im- 
perative that  private  capital  be  induced 
to  come  In  and  take  part  in  the  develop- 


ing economies,  through  joint  ventures 
with  local  citizens,  and  with  confidence 
that  they  will  be  appreciated  and  will  be 
protected  from  confiscation. 

The  Dominican  Republic  can  be,  and 
I  am  sure  will  be,  a  very  bright  star  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Caribbean  if  we 
realistically  help  now,  through  Increased 
sugar  quotas,  loans,  and  stepped-up 
programs  of  private  capital  investment, 
through  {fuarantees  on  the  part  of  its 
government  against  confiscation. 

Colombia  and  Peru  are  stanch 
friends;  and  they  have  made  remark- 
able strides  in  the  right  direction,  and 
are  still  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Indeed  they  are  entitled  to  our  special 
help  and  assistance. 

Having  talked  of  those  who  deserve 
our  assistance  and  cooperation,  let  us 
speak  of  those  who  did  not.  In  brief, 
we  should  refuse  help  to  any  country 
whose  leaders  persistently  deny  basic 
personal  liberties  to  the  people  or  who 
maintain  rule  by  tyranny  or  terror. 

We  mu^t  be  inflexible  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  communism  and  to  corruption. 
We  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
promise these  twin  evils. 

U.S.  foreign-aid  funds  have  no  place 
in  a  cour.try  where  they  are  used  by  the 
leaders  t<3  hold  on  to  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  own  personal  gains. 
For  such  cases,  our  rulings  must  be  as 
final  as  umpire  Bill  Klem's;  there  can 
be  no  appeal  while  the  conditions  remain 
unchanged. 

But  in  other  ca.ses  we  must  be  flexible 
There  axe  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  by  our  standards  are  far 
from  the  democratic  ideal,  but  where 
institutions  and  condition.s  exist  which 
can  serve  as  the  base  for  democracy,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  government  demon- 
strate a  genuine  desire  to  move  in  a 
democratic  direction. 

Earlier,  I  asked:  What  is  the  progress 
which  the  Alliance  promises? 

CertaLily.  it  is  to  offer  Latin  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves— an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
riches  of  Latin  America's  lands,  its  mines, 
forests,  rivers,  and  to  give  its  people  the 
cliance  to  live  a  better  life  than  that 
which  tl:;ey  have  known. 

But  il"  the  goal  is  material  progress 
alone,  then  we  have  helped  build  a  castle 
of  sand,  and  the  tides  of  history  will  not 
leave  it  standing  for  long. 

The  Alliance  can,  in  union  with  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  foster  a  hemi- 
spheric frame  of  mind  akin  to  the  spirit 
of  those  who  created  a  new  world  in 
North  America. 

The  iVlliance  should  be  dedicated  to 
fosterin?  a  sense  of  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual,  a  desire  for  personal 
liberty  and  freedom,  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility, a  will  to  cooperate  for  the 
common  good,  and  a  belief  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Almighty. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  how 
the  Alliance  can  best  be  made  to  work. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  following  steps 
be  carried  out: 

First.  The  welding  together  of  our  eco- 
nomic programs  in  Latin  America  with 
our  political  goals. 

Second.  The  instituting  of  a  policy  of 
realism  in  our  dealings  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 


Third.  The  naming  of  an  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Latin  American  Affairs,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President,  who 
would  combine  and  coordinate  the 
various  efforts  of  our  State  Department, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Peace  Corps,  Defense  Department,  and 
the  host  of  other  Government  agencies 
now  concerned  in  some  fashion  or  other 
with  activities  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth.  Recognition  of  a  free  Cuban 
Government  in  exile  by  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  group  the  first  and  second 
points  together,  since  in  a  practical  man- 
ner they  would  be  treated  as  one. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  well  over  $1  billion  in 
Latin  America.  During  the  next  10 
years  that  figure  might  reach  $15  bil- 
lion. 

These  aid  programs,  if  they  are  ef- 
fectively executed  will  be  mutually  help- 
ful to  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  Republics  receiving  our  aid. 

But  it  is  foolish,  Mr.  President,  to 
think  that  we  can  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  practical  effort  to  help  Latin 
Americans  help  themselves  and  still  keep 
our  economic  programs  antiseptically 
quarantined  from  our  political  goals. 

It  is  foolish  to  do  it  even  if  we  could. 
For  surely,  we  are  motivated  to  help  for 
two  reasons:  First,  to  help  them;  and 
second,  to  help  ourselves. 

If  wc  strengthen  the  sagging  economy 
of  a  depressed  coffee-growing  province 
by  helping  to  set  up  a  new  industry  there, 
we  have  also  helped  to  frustrate  the 
Communist  appeal  to  the  poverty-strick- 
en workers.  To  deny  the  relation  be- 
tween aid  money  and  political  aims  is  to 
live  in  a  world  of  illusion. 

Which  leads  to  my  second  point:  Us- 
ing the  yardstick  of  realism  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  people  and  governments  of 
Latin  America. 

The  Latin,  for  all  of  his  mystical  qual- 
ities, is  in  fact  a  hardheaded  realist. 
The  millions  of  impoverished  people  in 
northeast  Brazil  who  must  go  out  every 
morning  of  the  year  to  hunt  or  fish  or 
scrape  the  ground  for  their  food  for  that 
day  are  not  idle  dreamers  building 
castles  in  Spain.  They  are  human  be- 
ings battling  nature  to  keep  alive. 

The  problems  of  Latin  Americans  are 
raw  and  harsh  and  tough. 

They  will  not  be  solved  by  dreamers 
and  no  one  knows  this  more  than  the 
Latins  themselves. 

I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress — smd.  In 
fact,  all  of  our  dealings  with  Latin 
America — are  caught  up  in  the  battle 
between  romance  versus  realism.  I 
do  not  think  we  ever  solved  any  of  our 
problems  by  asking  the  romanticists  to 
work  out  a  solution  for  them.  I  am  sure 
that  in  Latin  America,  of  all  places.  It 
is  economic  and  political  realism  which 
is  needed — on  the  part  of  those  who  ap- 
ply for  assistance  as  well  as  those  who 
give  it. 

For  instance,  we  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  confuse  our  friends  by  granting 
sweeping  aid  to  our  admitted  enemies  or 
our  near  enemies,  or  those  who  so  mildly 
approve  any  of  our  stands  that  their 
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voice   never  rises   above   a  whisper 
speaking  well  of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  pass  out  billiMis  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  to  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  make  no  distinction  between 
those  countries  which  support  our  fight 
against  the  extension  of  communism 
anywhere  in  the  world,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  watch  from  a  safe  vantage 
l)0!nt  of  indifference  from  the  other. 

Wc  surely  must  put  some  c^ieckrein 
on  foreign  aid  to  a  country  where  op- 
portunistic politicians  seize  American 
property  and  offer  a  token  payment  in 
return.  Again  it  is  a  case  of  applying 
realism  versus  romanticism. 

Countries  which  have  caused  the  fiight 
of  American  private  capital  have  no 
richt  to  expect  the  U.S.  Govem- 
mpnt  subsidies  to  fill  that  vacuum 
which  has  resultetl.  For,  in  reaUty,  it  Is 
such  private  capital — from  both  Latin 
American  and  foreign  nations — which 
is  essential  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  to  be  a  succe.<^s. 

We  do  not  seek  political  intervention 
in  any  country.  The  domestic  problems 
of  any  cotontry  are  its  own  concern. 

But  we  must  continue  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  whole  hemisphere  that  the  grave 
economic  problenis  which  plague  Latin 
America — and  wliich  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  so  well  fitted  to  combat — will 
never  be  overcome  if  international  com- 
munism is  allowed  to  continue  its  deadly 
penetration. 

If  a  Latin  American  nation  Is  not 
ready  to  join  in  effective  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  defense  against  Soviet 
onslaughts,  then  our  economic  aid  to 
that  country  will  ultimately  be  wasted 
away.    Realism  tells  us  that. 

Turning  to  point  three,  just  as  we  need 
to  fuse  the  economic  and  political  ele- 
ments of  our  Latin  American  program, 
we  need  also  to  weld  together  the  under- 
takings which  are  now  being  carried  out 
by  a  proliferation  of  Government 
agencies.  Just  as  we  must  coordinate 
the  substance  and  implications  of  the 
policies  themselves,  we  must  coordinate 
the  way  in  which  they  are  administered. 
For  the  scope  of  our  activities  in  Latin 
America  is  vast,  and  the  administrative 
system  which  carries  them  out  is 
sprawling. 

The  programs  include  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  Is  charged  with  the  task 
of  lifting  Latin  American  economies  by 
their  bootstraps.  The  State  Department 
has  the  massively  complex  and  frustrat- 
ine  job  of  mainUlning  optimum  diplo- 
matic relations  with  19  Latin  American 
nations,  all  sharing  a  generally  common 
heritage  but  each  proudly  and  jealously 
guarding  Its  poliUcal,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic differences.  To  the  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agency  in  Latin  America  is  given 
the  mission  of  projecting  a  clear  and 
favorable  image  of  our  country. 

The  Defense  Department  has  its  mili- 
tary missions.  Even  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Labor  Department,  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  have  spe- 
c'alized  functions  given  to  them  for  va- 
rious inter-American  programs. 

But  from  the  U.S.  position,  who  is  co- 
ordinating our  multibillion  dollar  proj- 
ects in  Latin  America? 

Who  is  defining  our  overall  political 
goals  within  the   Western   Hemisphere 
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and  relating  them  to  the  day-to-day  ex- 
ecution of  a  bewildering  series  of  Latin 
American-directed    U.S.    economic    ef- 
forts? 
The  answer,  I  am  afraid,  is  no  one. 
Some  of  our  spending  plans  in  Latin 
America   have   a  completely   justifiable 
pohtical  factor  which  we  do  wrong  to 
ignore.      Others    of    our    projects — the 
Peace   Corps   is   a   good   example — are 
properly  outside  the  policial  realm  and — 
I  think  almost  everybody  agrees — should 
remain  that  way. 

But  I  suggest  that  we  should  have  some 
person  in  centralized  authority  to  make 
decisions  as  to  when  our  economic  and 
political  efforts  in  Latin  America  should 
be  united— and  I  think  that  is  almost  all 
the  time— and  when  they  shouM  be  kept 
far  apart,  and  how  to  get  the  maximum 
benefits  in  every  respect  for  our  multiple 
efforts  there. 

For  14  years  I  have  contended  that 
Latin  America  was  too  often  a  second 
thought  in  U.S.  planning.  We  took 
Latin  America  for  granted,  relinquished 
our  traditional  leadership  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  focused  our  stupendous 
efforts  in  economic  assistance  and  de- 
velopment to  other  areas  of  the  world. 
We  have  paid  heavily  for  this  overdraft 
of  faulty  thinking  and  blurred  political 
perception. 

U.S.  pwhcy,  or  lack  of  it,  left  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  south  confused,  dismayed, 
and  sometimes  embittered.  Now  that 
such  a  dramatic  turnabout  has  been 
made  in  our  dealings  with  200  million 
Latin  Americans,  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  coordinate  our  efforts  to  their  maxi- 
mum efficiency— through  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  full -powered  director  of  inter- 
American  activities. 

There  is  one  additional  recommenda- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  the 
recognition  of  a  free  Cuban  government 
in  exile. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  find  it  strange 
that  I  include  such  a  proposal  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Alliance.  But  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  whole-hearted 
opposition  of  Castro's  Communist  dicta- 
torship and  our  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  Is  to  me  quite  clear.  In 
order  for  the  AUiance  to  succeed  in  Latin 
America,  attacks  on  Its  flank  by  Castro 
must  be  ended. 

Castro  cannot  allow  the  Alliance  to 
flourish.  The  contrast  of  a  strong  and 
prosperous  democratic  Latin  America 
alongside  a  wretched  Cuba  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  him.  It  was  the  same  sort 
of  contrast  between  democracy  and  to- 
talitarianism that  forced  Khrushchev  to 
wall  off  the  misery  of  20  miUion  East 
Germans  from  a  prosperous  Western 
Europe. 

Castro  is  a  rallying  point  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  for  the  Communists,  the 
extreme  left  wing,  the  totalitarians.  the 
malcontents.  He  will,  as  he  has  thus 
far,  fight  the  Alliance  at  every  step. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recognition  of  a 
free  Cuban  government  in  exile  would 
be  the  most  positive  action  we  can  take 
at  this  time  to  assure  Castro's  eventual 

To  recognize  such  a  free  goverrunent 
in  exile  would  capture  the  hearts  and 


minds  of  6  million  Cubans  now  enslaved 
by  the  Cuban  dictator.  It  would  unite 
250,000  Cuban  refugees  scattered  all  over 
Florida.  New  York,  and  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

And  it  would  serve  notice  to  Latin 
America  and  the  whole  world  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  not  and  will  not  write 
off  a  Communist  Cuba  in  an  accepted 
or  negotiable  situation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

At  tills  time  Castro  is  experiencing 
serious  mternsd  troubles — food  short- 
ages, intraparty  fights,  and  growing  re- 
sentment among  the  Cuban  people. 

We  noted  in  the  newspapers  of  yester- 
day that  it  was  necessary  for  Castro  to 
march  tanks  and  troops  into  a  little  town 
to  subdue  the  people,  who  were  rebelling 
because  of  actions  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  and  the  lack  of  food  under 
the  Communist  system. 

Now,  at  this  critical  time,  we  should 
exert  the  maximum  pressure  against 
Castro  and  keep  it  mounting  to  the 
breaking  point. 

What  would  recognition  of  a  Cuban 
government  in  exile  mean? 

First  of  all,  it  would  allow  us  to  deal 
with  the  exile  government  openly  and 
legally,  as  with  any  other  free  nation, 
and  permit  us  to  grant  any  necessary 
military  aid  the  exiles  might  seek.. 

Secondly,  the  exile  government  could 
seek  allies  among  Latin  governments  and 
those  throughout  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  It  could  be  given  membership  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  prece- 
dents for  such  a  course  of  action. 

We  have  always  refused  to  recognize 
the  Red  Chinese  government  as  the  legit- 
imate government  of  the  Chinese  people. 
We  have  held  that  this  regime  Is  Illegal. 
We  have  recognized  the  government 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  free  Govern- 
ment of  China. 

Is  not  Castro's  regime  of  government 
by  imprisonment,  the  firing  squad,  the 
"stool  pigeon,"  and  the  police  state 
equally  illegal,  compared  to  that  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Communist  government? 

Castro  will  never  allow  the  people 
whom  he  subjugates  to  express  their  will 
through  free  elections  or  even  through 
ordinary  freedom  of  expression. 

We  have  recognized  numerous  other 
exile  governments.  During  World  War 
I  we  recognized  the  Czechoslovak  and 
Polish  Governments  In  exile.  During 
World  War  n  we  recognized  seven  gov- 
ernments in  exile  from  countries  over- 
run by  Hitler's  Nazi  hordes. 

If  we  are  to  safeguard  the  Alliance  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  work  at  maiimum 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  take  every  possible  positive  step 
against  Castro's  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

For  Castro  continues  to  work  at  full 
throttle  against  the  hemisphere's  free 
nations.  He  has  set  up  in  Cuba  scores  of 
subversion  schools,  indoctrination  cen- 
ters and  propaganda  classrooms.  Their 
job  is  to  "instruct"— or  more  simply, 
to  brainwash— thousands  of  students, 
teachers,  intellectuals,  political  leaders. 
Red  revolutionaries  and  others  from  all 
over  Latin  America  who  attend  these 
schools  in  Cuba. 
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Other  thousands  of  Latin  Americans 
learn  the  more  direct  tactics  of  guerilla 
warfare,  street  lighting,  sabotage,  and 
the  like  in  Castro's  classrooms. 

The  Communist  plan  Is  to  send  these 
indoctrinated  people  back  to  their  home- 
lands and  set  them  to  work  systematic- 
jdly  subverting  their  countries.  They 
have  scheduled  Red  takeovers  in  a  dozen 
Latin  American  countries  for  5,  10  or 
20  years  from  now.  The  Reds  are  will- 
ing to  wait,  for  they  think  at  the  moment 
that  history  is  on  their  side.  But  in  the 
meantime  they  are  working  to  use  every 
minute  to  their  best  advantage. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  know  that  I  agree  with 
him  on  his  proposal  for  recognition  of  a 
Cuban  Government  in  exile.  I  assume 
the  principal  difflcvUty  would  be  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  which 
group  should  be  recognized.  I  do  not  say 
that  in  derogation  of  any  group,  but 
merely  because  I  wish  there  could  be 
such  an  agreement  as  would  make  more 
simple  the  recognition  of  such  a  govern- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
United  States  often  has  followed  this 
practice  in  the  past  and  that  we  should 
not  continue  to  recognize  this  detestable 
Communist  dictator  whose  hands  are 
covered  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  American  community,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  North  and  South  America. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  the  submission  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
binding  on  the  executive,  but  could  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  rec- 
ognition be  withdrawn  from  Red  Cuba. 
If  the  Senator  has  such  a  thought  in 
mind,  I  shall  be  glad  to  support  him.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  speech. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  very  much  for  that  which  he  has 
had  to  say,  for  his  commendation  and 
his  expressed  agreement. 

I  at  this  time  do  not  contemplate  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Cxiban  Government  in  exile. 
However,  f eeUng  as  the  able  Senator  does 
about  the  menace  of  communism  in 
Cuba  and  the  dangers  to  the  remainder 
of  the  area,  if  we  do  not  get  on  quickly 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  bringing 
more  pressure  on  the  government  of 
Castro  and  ridding  Cuba  of  communism 
and  Castro,  I  shall  adopt  the  suggestion 
the  Senator  has  made  and  submit  such 
a  resolution.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  thought. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment.  The  Senator  may  be  as- 
sured of  my  support  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  our  efforts  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
ica we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
different  conditions  which  surround  de- 
mocracy there  and  in  our  own  country. 
Ours  is  a  sophisticated  system  which 
has  experienced  nearly  200  years  of  test- 
ing and  refining.  We  revere  our  system 
and  would  like  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
all — if  the  people  actually  want  it. 


But  we  must  remember  that  we  can- 
not plant  the  U.S.  strain  of  democracy 
and  have  it  bear  fruit  in  soil  which  can- 
not now  nourish  it.  Before  democracy, 
as  we  know  it.  can  thrive,  the  conditions 
precedent  of  that  democracy— universal 
education,  at  least  70  or  80  percent  lit- 
eracy, a  free  and  popular  press,  an  ex- 
perienced electorate — must  be  provided. 
Our  Alliance  for  Progress  is  helping  to 
establish  these  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, and  certainly  we  all  encourage 
that  effort. 

It  is  those  men  who  are  thoughtful, 
temperate,  and  far-sighted  in  their  judg- 
ment, those  who  favor  patient,  respon- 
sible action  to  eliminate  existing  in- 
equities, who  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  great 
ally  at  work  for  freemen  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  fact  that  communism  and 
human  dignity  are  incompatible. 

The  Communists  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  except  matter  in 
motion.  And  if  that  is  so,  if  man  is  just 
matter  in  motion,  man  has  no  more 
rights  and  no  greater  dignity  than  dust 
upon  a  desk  or  a  puff  of  smoke  curling 
in  the  sky.  We  in  the  United  States  say 
"No,"  and  democracy  also  says  'That  is 
not  true." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  Nation 
we  chose  to  exalt  and  preserve  the  hu- 
man dignity  of  each  citizen. 

It  is  this  recognition  of  that  basic 
dignity  which,  above  all  else,  motivates 
our  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  is  that  recognition  which  can  give 
the  Alliance  the  strength  to  succeed,  to 
safeguard  freedom  and  justice  not  only 
for  the  Latin  American  people,  but  also 
for  our  own  people  as  well. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Long  ! , 
who  has  yielded  this  time  to  me.  His 
customary  generosity  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  make  this  speech  at  this 
time  and  to  meet  some  other  appoint- 
ments. I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  as  reported  from 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  bill,  the  details  of  which  have 
been  hammered  out  by  the  Space  Com- 
mittee and  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  which  was  overwhelmingly  endorsed 


by  a  vote  of  354  to  9  by  the  other  body. 
offers  us  a  unique  opportunity.  It  repre- 
sents the  first  opportxmlty  for  ua  as  a 
Nation  to  extend  our  social  structure  Into 
outer  space. 

In  doing  this,  how  shall  we  proceed? 
Shall  we  adhere  to  our  traditional  and 
successful  policies  of  private  ownership? 
Or  shall  we  cast  them  aside  for  Govern- 
ment ownership?  I  think  the  answer  is 
clear. 

I  think  the  recent  hearings  have 
shown  beyond  peradventures  that  pri- 
vate ownership,  under  regulation,  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  is  the  way  to  de- 
velop the  most  efficient,  most  economi- 
cal, most  speedy,  and  the  most  well-run 
communications  satellite  system. 

The  idea  appears  to  be  held  by  a  few 
of  our  colleagues  that  our  privately 
owned  companies  are  not  quite  equal  to 
the  challenge  posed  by  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system.  This  to  me  repre- 
sents a  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of 
the  matter. 

Some  months  ago  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  an  editorial  appropriately 
entitled  "Socialism  m  the  Sky,"  ap- 
proached the  question  of  Government 
ownership  this  way: 

If  along  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
some  dreamers  had  come  forward  with  a 
plan  to  put  one  of  these  new-fangled  tele- 
phones In  every  home  and  hook  together 
every  city  and  hamlet,  they  might  well  have 
concluded  that  this  was  beyond  the  resources 
of  private  Industry. 

Only  government  Itself,  so  It  might  have 
seemed,  could  take  on  a  Job  of  such  mag- 
nitude In  money  and  planning.  Indeed,  In  a 
great  many  countries  the  Job  was  taken  on 
by  governments  and,  to  this  very  day,  the 
telephone  systems  are  run  by  the  govern- 
ment, like  the  postal  services. 

But  fortunately  this  country  lagged  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  socialistic  economics;  our 
telephone  system  was  allowed  to  grow  In  free 
soil  And  it  would  be  laboring  the  obvious 
to  point  out  that  here  the  dream  has  not 
only  come  true  but  has  been  surpassed.  The 
contrast  between  our  phone  system  and 
those  operated  by  governments  is  a  dramatic 
one  to  anybody  who  has  spent  even  a  few 
vacation  weeks  abroad. 

If  you  doubt  which  system  Is  the  better — 
government  or  private — pick  up  the  tele- 
phone, phone  your  local  postmaster  and  ask 
for  more  mall  service.  And  see  how  far  you 
get. 

The  record  shows  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  private  industry  in  the  satellite 
communications  area  have  been  sub- 
stantial both  in  the  basic  communica- 
tions arts  involved  and  in  testing  the 
satellites  m  the  space  environment.  One 
private  company  alone  has  spent  more 
than  $1  billion  on  its  own  research  and 
development  program  in  fields  closely 
pertinent  to  today's  satellite  communi- 
cations system  development.  The  satel- 
lites themselves,  for  example,  are  essenti- 
ally microwave  repeaters,  and  microwave 
has  been  used  by  our  communications 
carriers  since  1946.  And  without  such 
additional  developments  as  the  tran- 
sistor, the  solar  cell,  the  maser,  and 
the  traveling  wave  tube — all  products  of 
our  privately  owned  communications  in- 
dustry— there  would  be  no  satellite  sys- 
tem. 

We  need  the  rockets,  too,  but  let  me 
read  what  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
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Harvard  faculty,  John  Chamberlain,  has 
recently  written  on  this  subject : 

Thp  postwar  perlcd  brought  forth  one  elec- 
tronic Invention  that  added  a  new  dtmenBlon 
to  the  business.  This  was  the  tiny  transis- 
tor, which  was  produced  by  Dr.  Vi^llHam 
Shockley  and  a  team  of  Bell  Ijabe  scientists 
In  1948  The  transistor,  a  three-electrode 
tube  of  solid  matter  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  gliiss  vacuum  tube,  met  all 
of  the  requlremerts  for  the  miniaturiza- 
tion needed  to  g^ve  real  Impetus  to  the 
ruckct  and  missile  age.  •  •  •  By  1951  any 
company  could  obt:iln  any  use  of  the  transis- 
tor patents  by  paying  $25,000  advance  on 
royalties  *  •  •  The  show  has  been  a  gorgeous 
one.  making  possible  the  whole  vast  new 
enterprise  of  space  exploration.  "A  History 
of  American  Business,"  Fortune,  May  1962. 
pp    148  and  254.) 

Tlien  too,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  first  prototype  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite,  Telstar,  which 
IS  scheduled  to  be  launched  m  a  matter 
of  weeks  was  financed  and  constructed 
.solely  by  private  industry.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  private  contri- 
butions to  the  success  of  the  proposed 
system  it  is  worth  noting  that  Telstar 
has  some  3,600  solar  cells  and  is  jammed 
packed  with  electronic  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  specially  designed  and  highly 
reliable  traveling  wave  tube,  more  than 
1,000  transistors  and  nearly  1,500  diodes. 
These  are  all  products  of  privately  fi- 
nanced research  and  development 
programs. 

In  the  face  of  the  undisputed  excel- 
lence of  our  present  communications 
facilities  and  of  the  substantial  con- 
tributions of  private  industry  in  the 
satellite  communications  area,  and  of 
the  clear  statements  in  favor  of  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  approach  to  this  matter 
by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
and  others,  what  arguments  have  been 
advanced  to  support  Government  owner- 
ship? There  have  been  principally 
three:  First,  it  is  claimed  the  satel- 
lite system  has  been  made  possible  by 
Government  expenditures  and  it  would 
be  unconscionable  to  turn  the  ben- 
efit from  such  expenditures  over  to  a  pri- 
vately owned  corporation:  second.  It  al- 
ledged  that  the  system  will  inevitably  be 
dominated  by  a  few  private  corpora- 
tions and  such  dommation  can  only 
effectively  be  prevented  by  Government 
ownership:  and,  third,  it  is  a  further 
claim  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
commit  ourselves  now  to  an  organiza- 
tional arrangement  while  further  re- 
search, development  and  experimenta- 
tion remain  to  be  accomplished.  Let  us 
take  tliese  one  at  a  time: 

First,  the  contributions  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  proposed  satellite  sys- 
tem have  already  been  mentioned  and 
have  been  documented  in  much  greater 
detail  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  is  a  complete  distortion  to  attempt  to 
depict  private  enterprise  as  standing 
idly  by,  while  the  Government  conceived 
the  concepts  in  this  area  and  carried 
them  to  fruition  with  public  money.  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  first 
enunciated  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
December  1960  and  restated  by  President 
Kennedy,  both  Government  and  private 
industry  have  made  their  respective 
contributions. 


It  is  distressing  to  hear  all  these  asser- 
tions that  the  Government  Is  turmng 
over  a  satelUte  system  and  billions  in 
taxpayer  money  to  the  proposed  cor- 
poration. If  biUions  have  been  spent  on 
such  a  facility,  where  is  the  evidence  of 
it?  The  Government  has  no  actual  com- 
munications satellite  or  ground  station 
in  operation.    Our  colleagues  know  this. 

I  dislike  reading  extensive  excerpts 
from  hearings  into  this  record,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  feel  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  following  is  from  pages  40-41  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly : 

Senator  Kefavver.  What  is  the  Govern- 
ment turning  over  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  la  a  certain  amount  of 
know-how,  of  course,  which  Is  being  turned 
over   as   a   result  of   experimentation. 

Other  than  that,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  every  .-^hot,  every  launching,  every  rocket 
used,  and  so  forth,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
co;poratlon.  so  that  the  corporation  would 
be  expected  to  be  self-sustaining  In  that 
regard. 

Senator  Ketattvek.  I  know,  but  I  mean 
what  Is  the  value  of  the  property  that  Is 
going  to  be  turned  over  to  the  corporation? 
Will  the  satellites  belong  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  are  not  any  satellites 
now,  sir. 

And  as  to  the  so-called  know-how, 
Mr.  Welsh  continued: 

It  Is  know-how,  most  of  which  Is  already 
available  to  the  general  community  and  to 
the  Industry.  It  Is  not  any  know-how  that 
we  have  a  monopoly  on  In  the  Government. 

Second,  let  us  consider  the  domina- 
tion argument.  What  are  the  risks  of 
domination  by  a  few  companies  or  any 
one  company? 

The  legislative  proposal  before  us 
would  prohibit  all  authorized  carriers  as 
a  group  from  owning,  directly  or  in- 
directly, more  than  50  percent  of  the 
shares  issued  by  the  corporation.  Smce 
at  least  five  of  the  major  carriers  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  have  an  ownership 
mterest,  any  single  carrier's  stock  own- 
ership will  perforce  be  less  than  50  per- 
cent. Furthermore  no  communications 
carrier  can  vote,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  more  than  three  of  the  corporations 
15  directors.  Could  this  possibly  permit 
control  of  the  management  of  the  cor- 
poration by  any  one  carrier?  Restric- 
tions are  also  contained  on  the  owner- 
ship and  votmg  by  noncarriers. 

The  legislation  also  requires  full  non- 
discrimmatory  use  of  the  system  by  all 
authorized  carriers.  Could  any  single 
company,  in  some  totally  unexplained 
manner,  so  control  the  corporation  that 
it  could  obtain  a  preference  in  the  use 
of  the  corporation's  facihties  in  the  face 
of  such  an  explicit  provision,  and  in 
view  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  FCC 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce 
this  requirement? 

The  legislation  further  requires  that 
apparatus,  equipment,  and  services  pro- 
cured by  the  corporation  shall  be  on  a 
competitive  basis.  In  fact  it  goes  so  far 
as  to  impose  upon  the  FCC  the  obUga- 
tion  to  consult  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  insure  that  small 
business  is  given  an  opportunity  to  sell 
to  the  corporation.  Could  anyone,  again 
by  a  totally  unexplained  process,  so  con- 


trol the  corporation  to  favor  Itself  de- 
spite the  sanctions  contained  in  the  bill? 
Under  these  clrciunstances,  the  possi- 
bility of  domination — whether  In  the 
use  of  the  system's  facilities.  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  its  equipment,  or  in  its  man- 
agement— is  nothing  more  than  a  fiction 
used  to  becloud  the  issue. 

Third,  that  we  should  delay  the  or- 
ganizational decision  is  perhaps  the  most 
transparent  of  the  argimients  advanced 
by  the  exponents  of  Government  own- 
ership.   The  need  to  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  has  t>een  stressed  by  both 
Presidents    Eisenhower    and    Kennedy, 
and  has  been  repeated  again  and  again 
by  responsible  people  both  m  and  out 
of  government.     There  is  not  a  single 
fact  not  now  known  which  should  have 
any  bearing  of   consequence  upon   the 
proper  organizational  structure  for  the 
satellite  system.    They  have  all  been  ex- 
haustively set  forth  in  an  endless  series 
of  committee  hearings  both  here  and  m 
the  other  body.     Furthermore  our  pri- 
vate industry  cannot  continue  to  spend 
its   own   money   for   research   and   de- 
velopment— as  in  Project  Telstar — when 
their  ownership  rights  in  the  ultimate 
system  remain  obscure.    Thus  delay  can 
only  serve  to  mcrease  the  possibility  of 
Government  ownership — and  its  advo- 
cates know  tliis,  and  hope  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.    Unimportant  to  them  ap- 
parently is  the  fact  that  our  delay  will 
inevitably  increase  the  possibility  that 
the  Russians  will  succeed  before  we  do. 
Let  us  recognize  these  arguments  for 
what  they  are — window  dressing.    Dur- 
ing   the    recent    Commerce    Committee 
hearings  Senator  Case  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  ip.  310)  : 

I  take  It  you  are  really  opposed  to  this 
being  a  private  corporation  as  far  »8  the 
satellite  system  Is  concerned.  In  any  form; 
Is  that  correct? 

The  response  was  as  follows: 
My  feeling  Is  that — yes,  my  own  personal 
feeling  would  be  that  permanently  we  would 
be  better  off  If  the  main  part  of  the  com- 
munications system  were  owned  by  the 
Government. 

So,  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  de- 
lay at  all.  It  is  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  "permanently"  own  this 
system. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill  and  get 
on  with  the  job  with  aU  possible  speed. 


WALT  W.  ROSTOW'S  DRAFT  OF 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend  there  appeared  in  the 
Sundav  and  Monday  mommg  editions 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  two  lengthy 
stories  under  the  byline  of  Willard 
Edwards  purporting  to  digest  the  so- 
called  Rostow  draft  of  a  blueprint  for 
future  strategy  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

For  many  months  now  we  have  been 
told  that  this  document  has  been  In  a 
state  of  preparation  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Walt  W.  Rostow,  State  Depart- 
ment counselor  and  chairman  of  its 
Policy  Planning  Board. 

On  several  occasions  there  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  other  stories  discuss- 
ing this  draft  of  strategy,  but  none  has 
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presented  so  much  in  such  detail  as  Mr. 
Edwards'  story  and  I  am  impelled  to 
believe  that  it  is  probably  accurate. 

Many  of  us  who  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  Rostow's  thinking  have  awaited  the 
birth  of  this  new  master  strategy  with 
considerable  trepidation.  Mr.  Rostow 
has  never  been  a  very  devoted  disciple 
of  the  tough  policy  line  toward  Rus- 
sia. It  now  develops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  articles,  that  Mr.  Ros- 
tow holds  some  unique  ideas  about  the 
Soviet  Union  that  are  considerably 
closer  to  the  fuzzy  thinking  of  the  late 
and  lamented  "Liberal  Papers"  than  even 
the  most  liberal  Member  of  this  body 
would  be  willing  to  accept. 

The  core  of  Mr.  Rostow's  proposal  is 
an  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Communist  masters  are  "mellow- 
ing"; that  Russia  is  becoming  a  mature 
state:  that  if  we  are  only  nice  to  the 
Soviets  they  will  drop  all  of  their 
suspicions  of  the  free  world  and  peace 
will  finally  bloom. 

The  most  amazing  Rostow  thesis  is 
this:  That  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  losing  power  and  authority 
in  their  respective  worlds  and  that  an 
area  of  "overlapping  interests"  is  devel- 
oping in  which  meaningful  agreements 
may  be  concluded  between  the  Commu- 
nist and  non -Communist  worlds. 

Mr.  Rostow  sees  no  victory  by  the 
United  States  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Rostow  sees  no  victory  by  capital- 
ism over  communism.  In  fact  Mr. 
Rostow  is  a  man  of  little  hope  and  the 
last  person  in  my  opinion  who  should 
have  been  chosen  for  the  all-important 
task  of  directing  the  continuing  review 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  successful 
conflict  is  always  to  pursue  a  winning 
course  and  always  change  a  losing  game. 
Every  high  school  coach,  every  big 
league  manager  knows  this.  But  appar- 
ently our  State  Department  planners  do 
not. 

If  Mr.  Rostow's  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  softening  is  correct,  then 
what  may  I  ask  caused  it  to  mellow? 
To  me  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  only 
times  we  have  ever  gotten  anywhere  with 
the  Soviet  Union — the  only  times  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ever  mellowed — have 
been  when  the  United  States  was  tough. 
So  logic  would  say  that  if  Mr.  Rostow's 
basic  assumption  were  correct  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  softening.  Mr.  Ros- 
tow is  recommending  a  course  exactly 
diametric  to  American  interests. 

But  the  disconcerting  part  of  the 
whole  picture  is  this:  Our  intelligence 
agencies  say  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
to  support  any  such  assumption  as  that 
made  by  Mr.  Rostow. 

How  does  Mr.  Rostow  explain  the  re- 
cent Russian  course  of  breaking  the 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing?  How 
does  he  explain  their  recent  announce- 
ment that  they  are  now  going  to  test  a 
100-megaton  bomb  in  retaliation  for  our 
resumption  of  testing? 

Does  the  presence  of  our  Armed  Fortes 
in  Thailand  Indicate  the  Communists 
are  mellowing?  Does  the  presence  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  indicate 
the  Communists  are  mellowing? 


I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
know — perhaps  through  questioning  by 
the  appropriate  committee — what  intel- 
ligence information  Mr.  Rostow  pos- 
sesses to  support  his  basic  assumption. 
Mr.  Edwards'  articles  indicate  that  Mi. 
Rostow  has  held  this  opinion  for  at  least 
10  years.  If  it  is  only  opinion,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  proper  ground  on 
which  to  stake  the  entire  future  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  Mr.  Edwards'  ar- 
ticles, so  that  the  Senate  may  examine 
them  in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  17,   1962) 
Draft  Foreign  Policy  Revision  Bowing  to 
Reds 
(By   WlUard    Edwards) 
Washington,  June  16. — A  master  plan  for 
historic   changes   In   U.S.    forelcn   policy   has 
been   readied   for   President   Kennedy's   con- 
sideration. 

It  embraces  the  theme  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  domestic  and  foreign  policies  are 
mellowing  and  the  way  Is  open  for  meaning- 
ful agreement  between  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  worlds. 

This  proposed  guide  for  future  decisions 
by  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Nation's  highest  strategy  group, 
advances  these  theories: 

Russia's  leaders  are  beginning;  to  realize 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  can  defeat  the  other  In  the  world 
of  the  future. 

FIND    NO    BASr.S    FOR    IT 

Both  the  United  States  and  Ru.'sia  are 
losing  power  and  authority  In  their  respec- 
tive areas  and  an  area  of  overlapping  In- 
terests Is  developing  In  which  mutually 
profitable  agreements  may  be  negotiated. 

Envisioning,  as  it  does.  Communist  aban- 
donment of  the  goal  of  world  conquest,  this 
blueprint  for  future  stratesy  has  aroused 
heated  dispute  from  military  leaders  and 
intelligence  agencies  who  can  detect  no  evi- 
dence to  supfKDrt  its  assumptions. 

They  quarrel  with  the  contention  that 
conciliation  can  be  as  Important  as  a  strong 
defense  In  future  relations  with  the  Kremlin. 

Leading  sponsor  of  the  plan,  which  has 
been  more  than  a  year  In  preparation.  Is 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  State  Department  coun.selor 
and  Chairman  of  its  Policy  Planning  Board 
He  acknowledges  that  a  strong  educational 
campaign  will  be  needed  to  sell  Congress 
and  the  public  If  the  proposals  are  given 
ofBclal  sanction. 

SHAPED     CAMPAIGN    SPEECHES 

Compiled  under  Rostow's  supervision,  the 
strategy  plan  represents  the  work  of  many 
ofHclals  In  the  White  House,  State.  Treasury. 
and  Defense  Departments.  It  has  been 
steadily  revised  and  edited  down,  from  an 
original  volume  of  285  pages  to  a  shorter 
draft. 

Despite  a  host  of  contributors,  the  plans 
bears  the  Rostow  stamp.  A  former  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Rostow.  45,  Is  the  President's 
top  foreign  policy  adviser.  He  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  shaping  Kennedy's  foreign  policy 
speeches  In  the  Presidential  campaign  and 
was  deputy  special  assistant  to  the  Pre.sident 
until  he  took  over  his  present  -State  Depart- 
ment f>ost  last  December  6 

Rostow's  brand  of  philosophy,  not  con- 
cealed In  books,  articles,  theses,  and  si>eeches 
In  recent  years,  has  always  envisioned  tke 
"evolution"  of  Soviet  Russia  Into  a  "mature" 
state   which    will    come    to   realize    the    out- 


dating  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  clau 
struggle  as  the  moving  force  In  hlstc«"y. 

FOR    A    NEW    YOtING    PRKSIDKNT 

As  long  ago  as  1856,  he  voiced  confidence 
that  Communist  leaders  In  the  next  decade 
would  mend  their  ways  and  In  1958  he  waa 
depicting  Rtissla  as  about  ready  to  enter  "the 
age  of  high  mass  consumption"  reached  by 
the  United  States  a  quarter  century  earlier. 

He  has  now  translated  this  optimistic  con- 
viction Into  a  blueprint  for  basic  national 
security  policy,  designed  to  govern  future 
decisions  at  the  highest  levels. 

It  Is  a  conception  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  enthuse  a  new.  young  Preseldent  who 
could  Insure  a  secure  place  In  history  as  the 
American  leader  who  brought  peace  to  the 
world,  ending  not  only  the  dread  poten- 
tialities of  nuclear  conflict,  but  the  harass- 
ments  of  cold  war  conlllcts  which  drain  the 
economy. 

NOT    A    SHRED    OF    PROOF 

It  Ls  also  a  theory  which  has  stirred  many 
In  the  Government's  intelligence  agencies  to 
alarm  They  report  not  a  scrap  of  hard  data 
to  support  the  roseate  assumptions  of  the 
State  Department  planner. 

They  note  no  lessening  of  Communist  In- 
transigence nor  of  grim  determination  to 
"bury"  the  free  world.  They  see  in  the 
Rostow  recommendations  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy; a  naive  brushing  ofl  of  Its  treachery 
as  evidenced  In  a  long  history  of  broken 
treaties  and  agreements  while  steadily  pur- 
suing  the  goal  of  world  conquest. 

R()st.<iw  believes  that  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev of  Russia  and  his  associates  do  not 
want  a  major  war.  He  concedes  their  de- 
sire for  a  total  victory  for  communism  but 
he  glimpses  changes  beneath  the  surface  of 
old  Communist  objectives  and  a  willingness 
among  some  in  Russia  to  modify  old  Ideo- 
logical formula  In  the  light  of  changing 
reality. 

UNIT13)    STATES    ON    WANE,    HE    SATS 

Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  dominate  this  century,  he  contends 
To  those  who  speak  of  a  "victory"  or  "win  " 
p<jlicy  in  the  cold  war,  he  retorts  that  neither 
of  the  great  leading  nations  will  win  over 
the  other.  Capitalism  will  not  triumph  over 
socialism  Rather,  the  victory  will  be  one  of 
"men  and  nations"  voluntarily  cooperating 
under  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Ch.irter 

"And  we  deeply  believe  this  victory  will 
come-on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain," 
he   conclude.^. 

The  policy  outline  pictures  the  United 
States  and  Russia  as  two  aging  combatants, 
both  showing  signs  of  waning  prestige  and 
power  There  is  a  diffusion  of  power  away 
from  Moscow  within  the  Communist  bloc,  it 
asserts,  and  away  from  the  United  States 
within  the  free  world. 

In  lesser  degree,  the  "evolution"  theory  Is 
also  applied  to  Red  China  and  the  same  con- 
ciliatory tactics  are  advocated.  The  Chinese 
Communists  can  be  encouraged  to  "evolu- 
tion" into  a  peaceful  state  by  showing  them 
we  have  no  aggressive  Intentions. 

Po.s.siblllties  should  be  explored  for  ex- 
panding contact  with  Bed  China,  placing  It. 
according  to  one  objector.  In  the  same  posi- 
tion ius  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

CAN'T    PROMOTE    A    SPLTT 

There  Is  no  final  bar  to  entrance  of  Com- 
munist China  Into  more  normal  relations 
with  the  United  States  If  they  are  prepared 
to  modify  present  policies,  the  policy  paper 
asserts.  In  the  meantime,  unnecessary 
provocations  should  be  avoided  and  Informal 
negotiations  pursued. 

There  is  little  that  the  United  States  can 
do  to  promote  a  Slno-Sovlet  split,  the  paper 
contends. 
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The  prop>06ed  foreign  policy  guidebook 
does  not  suggest  any  weakening  of  national 
defense  and  Includes  recommendations  for 
a  greater  buildup  of  the  Nation's  capacity 
to  wage  conventional  warfare. 

It  estimates  Soviet  policy  as  designed  to 
avoid  any  actions  which  would  bring  about 
a  nuclear  war.  ruling  out  the  belief  of  many 
military  leaders  that  the  Communists  will 
strike  whenever  they  think  they  can  destroy 
us. 

WE    WILL  WAIT   TO    BE    HIT 

Any  Idea  of  the  United  States  contem- 
jjlating  a  "first  strike"  Is  ruled  out.  Plan- 
ning in  that  direction  Is  not  relevant  since 
the  United  States  does  not  plan  to  Initiate 
a  nuclear  attack  on  Communist  nations. 
Military  men  assail  the  section  as  against  all 
sound  principles  of  war  few  which  planning 
against  aU  contingencies  Is  essential. 

Despite  all  rebuffs  to  date,  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  continued  to  get  an  agree- 
ment on  limited  arms  control,  the  policy 
paper  recommends.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
United  States  might  advance  a  program  not 
requiring  formal  negotiations. 

Again,  objectors  to  this  recommendation 
argued,  the  proposal  totally  disregards  the 
nature  of  the  Communist  enemy.  Any  In- 
formation furnished  to  Communists  will  be 
used  against  us  and  any  such  action  will 
never  change  their  basic  alms. 

REDS    GOING    PEACEFUL 

Since  both  arms  control  planning  and  re- 
search and  military  planning  are  directed 
toward  national  security,  the  strategy  out- 
line asserts,  they  should  be  Integrated. 
General  and  complete  disarmament  Is  a 
goal  which  must   never  be  obscured. 

There  was  objection  from  military  men  to 
Inclusion  of  this  section.  They  argued  that 
the  nature  of  communism  Is  disregarded  In 
a  process  of  reasoning  which  contends  that 
the  United  States  will  be  secure  In  a  dis- 
armed world. 

In  seeming  answer  to  these  contentions, 
the  proposed  policy  emphasizes  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviet  p>ollcy  will  evolve  Into 
a  peaceful  state. 

Even  If  Communist  leaders  are  unwilling 
to  share  the  US  Image  of  the  world's  future 
In  the  degree  necessary  to  negotiate  major 
arms  reduction  programs,  they  may  come  to 
realize  the  dangers  of  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion, and  failure  of  communications  and 
thus  be  willing  to  Join  the  United  States  In 
limited  meaures  to  reduce  those  dangers. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  18,  1962] 

SOFT    Red    Line    Mtisr    Be    "Sold  "—Rostow 

(By  William  Edwards) 

Washington,  June  17.— A  systematic  pub- 
licity campaign  will  be  necessary  to  sell  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  the  merits 
of  a  bold  new  foreign  policy  advocating  con- 
ciliation of  Russia,  a  State  Department  plan- 
ner has  advised. 

The  problem  of  this  gap  between  Govern- 
ment and  popular  thinking  Is  tackled  with 
candor  by  Walt  W.  Rostow.  chairman  of  the 
State  Department's  policy  planning  board  In 
his  draft  of  a  master  plan  which  awaits 
President  Kennedy's  consideration. 

The  new  policy,  the  work  of  a  number  of 
experts  In  Government  under  Rostow's  super- 
vision. Is  based  upon  the  theory  that  Rus- 
sian domestic  and  foreign  policies  have  mel- 
lowed during  the  post-Stalln  period.  It 
holds  the  way  has  been  opened  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist worlds. 

EDUCATION    IS    NEEDED 

Since  the  evidence  In  the  form  of  deeds 
and  words  by  Soviet  leaders,  runs  directly 
contrary  to  this  assumption.  Congress  and 
the  people,  the  Rostow  outline  confesses, 
must  be  educated  to  acceptance  of  a  fresh 
approach. 


In  typical  State  Department  parlance, 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  "syBtematlc  ex- 
position In  forms  appropriate  for  public  pre- 
sentation." The  term  "Indoctrination"  Ib 
avoided. 

One  of  the  appropriate  methods  of  public 
enlightenment,  favored  highly  by  the  Ken- 
nedy admin  stratlon.  Is  the  newspaper 
"leak."  This  Involves  funnellng  of  selected 
Information  to  favored  reporters. 

cite  "outmoded"  policies 
Although  the  Rostow  document  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  confidential  and  described  by  a 
State  Department  spokesman  as  a  "working 
draft,"  hints  of  Its  contents  have  been 
leaked  In  the  last  3  months  to  three  news- 
papers, a  news  magazine,  and  a  syndicated 
column.  The  resulting  articles  In  the  main, 
feature  it  as  "a  premise,  balanced,  and  com- 
plete master  plan  of  global  objectives  and 
strategies"  which  would  replace  "old  poli- 
cies, "  manufactured  under  crisis  conditions. 
These  Inspired  stories  lacked  detaU.  In 
most  Instances,  but  stressed  the  need  for  re- 
placement of  policies  "left  over"  from  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  The  existence  of 
"ambiguities"  had  permitted  dispute  be- 
tween partisans  of  different  concepts  and 
contributed  to  varying  Interpretations  of 
policy,  they  noted. 

HINT   ON    A-STRATEGY 

One  "leak"  was  definite,  however,  In  re- 
porting a  provision  that  the  United  States 
would  never  strike  the  first  nuclear  blow  un- 
less It  were  faced  with  a  massive  conven- 
tional assault,  such  as  a  full-scale  Invasion 
of  Western  Europe. 

Another  revealed  proposed  new  policies  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  "two 
Chinas"  on  the  mainland  and  Formosa. 

Speeches  and  statements  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen  to  condition  Congress  and 
the  public  to  the  new  policy  are  also  sug- 
gested In  the  Rostow  document.  Rostow  has 
set  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  In  a 
number  of  addresses,  he  has  stated  his  con- 
viction that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Russia  can  win  the  cold  war,  that  capitalism 
will  not  triumph  over  communism,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  world  will  be  settled  by 
forces  now  at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

SEES   NEW    LINEUP 

In  a  speech  June  3  at  Minneapolis,  Rostow 
said: 

"It  Is  sometimes  asked  If  our  policy  Is  a 
no-wln  policy.  Our  answer  Is  this — we  do 
not  expect  this  planet  to  be  forever  split 
between  a  Communist  bloc  and  a  free  world. 
We  expect  this  planet  to  organize  Itself  In 
time  on  the  principles  of  voluntary  cooper- 
ation among  Independent  nation  states  dedi- 
cate to  human  freedom.  We  expect  the 
principle  that  'governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed' 
to  triumph  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"It  will  not  be  a  victory  of  the  United 
States  over  Russia.  It  will  be  a  victory  of 
men  and  nations  over  the  forces  that  wish 
to  entrap  and  to  exploit  their  revolutionary 
aspirations." 

In  another  speech  to  the  special  warfare 
school  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  he  voiced  the 
same  sentiments  and  added:  "It  will  not  be 
a  victory  of  capitalism  over  socialism." 

Two  years  ago.  In  a  California  speech,  he 
outlined  Russia's  fears  that  other  nations 
would  get  the  nuclear  bomb,  calling  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Chinese 
hands  "a  latent  nightmare"  for  the  Kremlin. 

RUSSIA  OUR    ALLY 

He  saw  In  this  a  possibility  that  Russia 
might  find  "the  only  logical  course  Is  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  minimum  framework 
of  order." 

Thus  Rostow's  policy  draft  contains  few 
■urprlsea  to  studenU  of  hl»  record.     He  is 


aware  of  the  Initial  lack  of  popular  accept- 
ance which  will  greet  Its  unfolding.  Sug- 
gested In  the  draft  Is  a  shifting  of  empha- 
sis, particularly  in  the  public  consciousness, 
from  the  problem  of  opposing  Communist 
aggression  to  exploiting  opportuntltles  In 
building  and  extending  "a  community  of 
free  nations." 

These  "opportunities"  are  described  In  the 
document  as  growing  from  a  gathering  his- 
torical trend  toward  fragmentation  In  the 
Communist  bloc  and  some  relaxation  of  in- 
ternal controls  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites. 

Thus.  Communist  regimes  and  peoples  are 
to  be  dealt  with  In  terms  of  "overlapping 
Interest,"  a  phrase  which  is  also  popular 
with  Rostow  In  public  statements. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
must  be  used  abroad  to  define  and  drama- 
tize the  "limited  but  real  areas  of  overlap- 
ping Interests"  between  the  United  States 
and  other  governments  and  peoples,  the 
paper  Eisserts. 

Students  of  Communist  policy  eye  this  al- 
leged Intertwining  of  Interests  with  strong 
doubt,  noting  that  Communists  have  never 
admitted  any  interest  which  lies  outside 
world  domination. 

One  theme  Is  consistent  In  the  proposed 
strategy  plan — continuing  communication 
with  Russia,  Informal  and  formal,  direct  and 
Indirect,  must  be  maintained  In  order  to  dis- 
pel its  fears  of  the  United  States,  and  give  it 
a  clear  understanding  of  our  peaceful  Inten- 
tions. 

Rising  tensions  or  the  pleas  of  our  allies 
or  of  the  American  public  must  be  Ignored 
In  any  crisis  with  Russia.  The  temptation 
must  be  avoided  to  prolong  or  expand  any 
crisis  In  an  effort  to  degrade  or  embarrass 
the  Soviets  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  paper  advises,  must 
be  granted  its  statvis  as  a  great  power  and 
Induced,  by  word  and  deed,  to  fuller  partici- 
pation and  Influence  In  the  community  of 
free  nations  If  Its  leaders  show  a  genuine 
Interest  and  will  for  stich  constructive  con- 
sideration. 

EAST  ON  SATKLLITES 

Gentle  treatment  of  the  satellite  nations' 
Is  advocated.  No  official  attacks  should  be 
made  against  their  regimes,  whatever  the 
provocation,  and  even  criticism  should  be 
softened.  Western  Europe,  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  encouraged  to  closer  relationship 
with  the  satellites  and  urged  to  furnish  aid 
to  them. 

East  Germany,  the  policy  draft  says,  can- 
not be  forever  Insulated  from  dealings  with 
the  United  States  and  business  must  be 
transacted  with  them. 

Above  all,  no  encouragement  or  support 
must  be  given  to  armed  uprisings  In  eastern 
Europe.  This  Is  a  continuance  of  policy  in 
existence  for  several  years. 

These  proposals,  one  critic  noted,  will  in 
effect  recognize  the  satellites.  Including  East 
Germany,  as  legitimate  regimes,  disregard 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  and 
cause  the  captive  peoples  to  lose  all  hope 
of  freeing  themselves  from  Communist  rule. 

A    POPULAR    WORD 

The  plan  is  concerned  with  the  promotion 
of  rapid  industrial  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Unless  there  Is 
great  prosperity  here.  It  noted.  It  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  congressional 
and  popular  consent  for  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  international  purposes  or  liberal 
trade  adjustments. 

The  word  "modernization"  appears  fre- 
quently In  the  plan  In  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  nations.  The  strength  of  Inter- 
national communism.  It  states,  can  best  be 
sapped  by  strengthening  the  performance 
of  the  free  community  through  '•moderni- 
zation "    Opponents  of  the  policy  draft  have 
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suggested   that  "modernization"  may  be  a 
synonym  for  "Democratic  Boclallzatlon." 

■me  United  States  must  expand  Its  partici- 
pation In  Institutions  and  organizations 
"which  transcend  the  Independent  powers  of 
the  nation-state,"  the  outline  proposes. 

It  seeks  progresslTe  moves  toward  a  legal 
order  which  lays  down  and  enforces  essen- 
tial rules  of  conduct  In  Interstate  relations 
which  will  "proTlde  sm-e  and  equitable  means 
for  the  settlement  of  International  disputes." 

Again.  In  arguments  over  this  proposal, 
it  was  noted  that  It  presupposes  Communist 
submission  to  the  law.  One  expert  recalled 
the  sardonic  comment  made  by  the  late 
Andrei  Y.  Vlshlnsky,  chief  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.     He  once  told  the  UH.: 

"What  laws?  We  make  our  own.  We  do 
not  abide  by  bourgeolse  laws." 

SnKS  MODEBM  ALLIES 

On  Txalance,  the  draft  asserts,  American 
Interests  will  be  better  served  by  leaning 
toward  nations  with  modem  Ideas  rather 
than  sticking  to  old  allies  with  outmoded 
notions.  The  paper  identifies  neither  the 
modem  states  nor  the  old  friends,  conceding 
no  general  rule  can  cover  this  situation. 

As  a  final  touch,  the  policy  paper  suggests 
that  denial  of  foreign  aid  can  be  as  useful 
as  supplying  It.  In  Laos,  where  aid  was 
withdrawn  to  force  a  coalition  with  Commu- 
nists, this  policy  has  already  been  Imple- 
mented, It  was  noted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  add,  as  a  postscript,  that  I  believe 
a  great  deal  more  will  be  said  about  this 
subject  because  without  doubt  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  challenges 
before  the  American  people  and  this 
country  as  we  deal  with  this  comment 
upon  the  so-called  policy  or  strategy  that 
we  are  to  employ  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Indulgence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  may  I  address  an  in- 
quiry to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  that  purpose,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Every  further  adum- 
bration of  the  views  of  Mr.  Rostow  is  use- 
ful to  the  security  of  the  country,  be- 
cause if  Mr.  Rostow  and  the  other 
mellow-minded  persons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  seriously  feel,  as  appar- 
ently they  do,  that  one  should  expect 
a  change  in  Russian  attitudes  tending 
toward  accommodation,  which  I  sup- 
pose means  accommodation  to  our  views, 
does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  receive 
any  consolation  from  anyone  else  in  the 
State  Department  who  is  upholding  the 
other  view,  namely,  that  the  Russian 
Communists  cannot  be  trusted?  Has 
the  Senator  searched  to  determine 
whether  anyone  has  advocated  a  strong 
view  or  a  tough  view  against  Russia? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  think  that  in 
the  Pentagon  a  strong  view  is  well  sup- 
ported by  a  good  many  persons.  But 
with  respect  to  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  mellowing,  only  last  week  Min- 
ister Khrushchev  was  in  southeastern 
Asia,  and  there  he  proclaimed  all  over 
again  one  of  his  famous  phrases,  namely, 
that  he  still  believed  he  was  going  to 
"bury  the  United  States."  That  does  not 
sound  to  me  like  mellow  or  pacific  lan- 
guage. 


Mr.  SCOTT.    The  fuzzy  mellow  mlnd- 
edness  of  Mr.  Rostow  and  those  who  fol- 
low his  theory  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  heard  a  long  time  ago  concerning  a 
man  who  was  somewhat  inebriated,  and 
who  walked  up  to  a  very  long  bar  and 
was  desirous  of  engaging  in  conversation 
with  someone,  because   he   thought  he 
had  very  sound  views.    He  approached 
another  similarly  inebriated  gentleman 
and,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  asked. 
"Have  you  heard  the  rumor?"    The  gen- 
tleman said.  "No,"  he  had  not,  and  ad- 
vised his  newly  found  inebriated  pal  to 
go  away.     So  then  the  dnmken  man 
moved  to  the  center  of  the  bar  and  asked 
the    bartender,    "Have    you   heard    the 
rumor?"     The  bartender  said.  "Im  too 
busy  to  talk  to  you. ' 

So  the  fellow  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  bar  and  asked  an  even  more — 
if  possible — inebriated  gentleman,  "Have 
you  heard  the  rumor?"  as  he  clasped 
him  firmly  by  the  lapels  and  looked  at 
him  eye  to  eye.  and  nose  to  nose,  with 
the  alcoholic  friendship  that  one  asso- 
ciates with  such  an  action.  This  man, 
unlike  the  first,  removing  the  hands  of 
the  questioner  from  his  lapels,  said 
"Yes,  but  never  with  such  detail." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  inebriety  is 
one  of  the  ways  to  blind  reality;  but  if  it 
is  reality  with  which  we  are  dealing — 
all  these  reports  of  the  strategic  blue- 
print as  now  examined  and  as  have  ap- 
peared in  other  sources — I  thmk  it  is 
high  time  we  familiarized  ourselves  with 
the  implications.  To  go  down  that  road 
very  far  may  possibly  spell  disaster  for 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  provided  I 
do  not  loije  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL   DEFENSE   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  minutes  ago  I  read  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton, which  reads  as  follows: 

A  House  subcommittee  has  cut  the  heart 
out  of  President  Kennedy's  proposed  $695 
million  civ'l  defense  program.  Meeting  in 
closed  session  Friday,  the  House  Independ- 
ent OflBcea  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
eliminateia  the  entire  $460  million  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  start  a  na- 
tionwide fallout  shelter  program  July  1 

The  move  was  seen  also  as  an  Indication 
of  congressional  apathy  and  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  p\ibllc  concern  over  shelters  since  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  last  summer.  It  was  noted 
also  that  President  Kennedy  had  not  pub- 
licly urged  approval  of  the  program  In  recent 
months  and  had  made  no  plans  to  do  so. 

The  subcommittee  Is  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Thom.as,  Democrat,  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  administration 
Senator,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  support  the  ad- 


ministration's policies  and  to  support 
President  Kennedy  whenever  I  can,  in 
good  conscience,  do  so. 

However,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  sub- 
conmiittee  which  took  this  action  and  its 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Texas,  Albert  Thomas,  are  to 
be  praised  for  their  forthrightness  in 
saving  the  taxpayers  a  huge  sum  of 
money— almost  $500  million.  I  compli- 
ment them  upon  their  action. 

Some  years  ago  I  served  in  the  other 
body  with  Representative  Albert 
Thomas,  and  through  the  years  I  have 
held  him  in  the  highest  admiration.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest,  most  thoughtful,  and 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  fine  leadership 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  House 
subcommittee  in  eliminating  the  entire 
$460  million  requested  for  fallout  shel- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money  has  already  gone  down 
the  drain  and  has  been  wasted  in  futile 
and  foolish  civil  defense  projects  during 
the  years  from  1950  until  this  good  hour. 
Experts  have  testified  that  anywhere 
from  $20  billion  to  $200  billion  would  be 
required  for  a  national  shelter  program, 
a  program  which  might  possibly — and  I 
say  "possibly"— be  effective  to  any  ex- 
tent at  all. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Leo  Hoegh 
and  other  politicians  who  operated  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  in 
the  past,  more  than  $1  billion  of  hard 
earned  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
utterly  wasted.  It  should  be  hearten- 
ing to  the  American  people  that  the 
House  subcommittee  took  this  action, 
which  the  Senate  should  follow. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  embark  on 
a  vast  gamble  of  spending  from  $20 
to  $200  billion,  then  I  maintain  it 
is  an  utter  waste  to  spend  additional 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  on  schemes  which  are,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  expensive 
doses  of  psychological  pablum  for  a 
frightened  and  bewildered  public  seek- 
ing some  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of  our 
times.  It  would  be  far  better  to  spend 
the  money  to  strengthen  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  retaliatory  capability,  so 
that  no  aggressor  would  dare  to  attack 
us. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma.  I 
quote  Jonathan  Swift,  who  wrote ; 

A  strong  dilemma  In  a  desperate  case: 

To  act  with  infamy  or  quit  the  place. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  quit 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  boon- 
doggle such  as  civil  defense  as  it  has 
been  conducted.  For  a  while,  the  Na- 
tion had  an  evacuation  program.  In 
csise  of  an  attack,  the  citizens  of  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  for  example, 
running  away  from  Cleveland  along  the 
road  to  the  west  toward  Lorain,  would 
meet  the  citizens  of  Lorain  running  east 
on  the  same  road  to  Cleveland,  to  escape 
the  falling  bombs.  The  futility  and 
foolishness  of  this  scheme  were  appar- 
ent to  everyone.  More  recently,  a  fall- 
out-shelter program  has  been  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
should  immediately  drop  this  program. 
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and  follow  the  decision  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  under  the 
great  leadership  of  Representative  Al- 
bert Thomas.  If  the  administration 
does  not  choose  to  do  so.  I  hope  it  will 
at  least  proceed  to  reevaluate  the  whole 

problem. 

Mass  evacuation  was  offered  as  the 
panacea  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  seen  as  an  illusion.  Fallout  shel- 
tor.s  are  no  better.  The  basic  fact  about 
nuclear  war  is  that  organized  society 
cannot  survive  it.  No  amount  of  warn- 
ing.s.  sermons,  or  reams  of  type  will 
change  this  fact.  It  would  be  wiser  to 
face  the  truth  squarely,  than  to  evade  it 
by  talking  of  the  survival  of  some  in- 
dividuals. 

Maj  Gen.  John  Medaris,  now  re- 
tired, one  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
on  missilery,  and  former  Chief  of  the 
Army  Ordnance  Missile  Command,  de- 
nounced civil  defense  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted.    He  said 

The  concept  of  mass  evacuation  of  high- 
density  population  centers  and  the  burial  of 
our  citizenry  in  deep  shelters  would  negate 
any  kind  of  positive  reaction  to  attack.  It 
would  convert  our  people  into  a  horde  of 
rabbits  scurrying  for  warrens  where  they 
would  cower  helplessly  while  waiting  the 
coming  of  a  conqu«ror. 

Mr.  President,  his  conclusion  is  the 
same  as  mine — namely,  that  the  "Navy's 
Polaris  system  is  the  best  bet  for  the  re- 
taliatory striking  power  for  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  offers  the  advantage  of  conceal- 
ment to  a  much  more  realistic  degree 
than  the  entombment  of  concrete-pro- 
tected, land-based  missiles,"  or  in  holes 
in  the  ground. 

I  should  like  tc  support  the  program 
proposed  by  the  administration,  for  I 
like  to  support  President  Kennedy  in 
every  particular;  but  I  cannot  do  so  to 
the  extent  of  voting  to  use  taxpayers' 
money  for  any  such  program,  for  it  is 
based  on  a  defeatist  psychology.  Why 
should  Americans,  with  their  great  his- 
tory and  their  noble  tradition,  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union  rush  for  holes  in  the  ground,  or 
into  the  basements;  of  pubUc  buildings,  or 
into  shelters  in  tlieir  homes,  and  cower 
there  and  shiver  in  the  darkness,  wait- 
ing for  the  conquering  paratroopers  to 
come?     It  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  advised  that 
late  researches  indicate  that  a  person 
who  constructs  a  fallout  shelter  finds 
himself  in  the  same  pUght,  insofar  as 
taxation  is  concerned,  that  an  old  North 
Carolina  farmer  .s  reputed  to  have  found 
himself  in.  It  Ls  said  that  many  years 
ago  he  had  the  following  misfortunes : 

His  old  horse  died  and  his  mule  went  lame; 

Then  he  lost  six  cows  in  a  poker  game. 
Then  a  hnrricane  came  on  a  summer's  day, 

And  blew  the  house  where  he  lived  away. 


An  earthquake  came,  when  that  was  gone. 

And  swallowed  the  land  his  house  stood  on. 
Then  the  tax  collector  came  around. 

And  assessed  him  up  for  a  hole  In  the 
ground. 

I  understand  that  a  person  who  builds 
a  fallout  shelter  suffers  the  same  fate — 
in  other  words,  that  he  winds  up  being 
taxed  for  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  many  in- 
stances that  is  correct.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  mentioning  this 
matter.  The  situation  throughout  the 
country  is  similar  to  that  in  the  State 
represented  here  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina;  and  his  contribution  to 
this  presentation  of  this  most  serious 
situation  is  very  welcome,  indeed. 

Let  me  also  refer  to  a  county  assessor 
in  Nevada,  who  recently  stated  that  fall- 
out shelters  increase  the  value  of  real 
property,  and  are  taxable.  That  state- 
ment prompted  Richard  Armour,  of  Ne- 
vada, to  lament  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Consider    the    citizen,    bent    on   survival. 
Who,  fearing  the  day  of  the  H-bombs  arrival. 
Digs  deep  In  his  yard,  and  digs  deep  in  his 

pocket. 
One  eye  ever  upward,  alert  for  a  rocket. 

And  then,  while  he  waits  for  the  siren  and 

whistle 
That  warn  to  beware  of  the  onrushlng  missile, 
Comes  not  the  expected,  awaited  aggressor, 
But  he,  still  more  fatsl,  the  County  Assessor. 

And  though  there's  no  fallout,  he  draws  his 

last  breath. 
Not  bombed,  the  poor  fellow,  but   taxed   to 

death. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  60,000  residents  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  perished  in  their  civil  defense 
shelters  within  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
They  perished  from  suffocation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  firestorms  caused  by  an  intensive 
bombing  raid  on  July  27,  1943.  But  that 
raid— as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows,  and  as  all 
the  rest  of  us  know — was  infinitesimal 
in  its  destructive  power,  compared  with 
the  destructive  power  of  one  atomic  bomb 
with  a  1 -megaton  yield. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lethal  radio- 
active fallout  from  a  10-megaton  ther- 
monuclear explosion  would  cover  sev- 
eral thousand  square  miles.  The  result- 
ing firestorm  would  cover  an  area  of  5,000 
square  miles.  Our  cities  would  be  blaz- 
ing pyres  and  a  mass  of  radioactive 
debris.  Shelters  in  the  target  area  would 
be  crushed.  Any  who  managed  to  escape 
these  blazing  tombs  would  be  immedi- 
ately killed  by  the  firestorms  and  explo- 
sions raging  for  miles  around. 

The  President's  desire,  as  stated  some 
months  ago,  although  I  am  very  happy 
to  say  that  there  has  been  silence  on  that 
subject  since  then,  was  to  offer  Americans 
some  form  of  survival  insurance  in  event 
of  nuclear  attack.  That  is  laudable,  and 
certainly  some  sensible  forms  of  catas- 
trophe planning  are  in  order. 

However,  no  sound  planning  will  di- 
vert substantial  resources  and  effort 
into  a  program  which  offers  very  little 
true  insurance.  What  has  been  offered 
could  well  assume  the  proportions  of  a 


continuous,  endless  boondoggle,  and 
would  encourage  a  cruel  illusion  of  se- 
curity. 

Not  one  American  is  one  whit  safer  in 
event  of  nuclear  war  as  the  result  of 
the  expenditures  which  we  appropriated 
for  shelters  last  year,  totaUng  $207  mil- 
lion. Does  anyone  believe  for  1  minute 
that  the  appropriation  of  millions  of 
dollars — now  exceeding  $1  billion — for 
our  civil  defense  program  in  the  past  has 
deterred  aggressive  intentions  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Communist  dictators? 

No  reasonable  person  would  object  to 
the  Federal  Grovemment's  advising  citi- 
zens on  the  type,  effectiveness,  and  cost 
of  various  fallout  shelters.  A  modest 
amount  of  money  could  be  appropriated 
for  research  and  dissemination  of  this 
information.  If  the  individual  citizen 
wants  to  build  his  own  shelter  and  feels 
that  he  lives  in  an  area  where  it  could 
possibly  be  of  some  use  to  him  and  his 
family,  or  if  he  wants  to  build  a  recrea- 
tion room  or  bar  room  in  his  basement, 
stock  it  with  food,  and  call  it  a  shelter, 
that  is  his  own  business,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  expect  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  him  a  tax  advantage  for  it. 

When  he  does  that,  an  individual  is 
at  least  helping  a  building  contractor 
and  a  grocer  to  put  some  money  into 
circulation.  If  he  wants  to  do  so,  that 
is  his  own  business.  He  can  waste  his 
money  as  he  sees  fit.  However,  I  ob- 
ject to  any  multibillion  dollar  shelter 
program  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  taxpayers'  expense. 

Although  the  international  situation 
is  no  less  critical,  the  hysteria  and  fear 
of  last  summer  have  somewhat  subsided. 
One  of  the  signs  of  this  change  is  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  Americans 
have  talked  about  fallout  shelters.  The 
problem  should  be,  and  now  can  be, 
viewed  calmly  and  sensibly.  Represent- 
ative Thomas  and  his  subcommittee 
have  done  just  that.  It  is  my  hope  that 
when  the  Senate  considers  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  we  shall 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  Representative.  Al- 
bert Thomas,  of  Texas. 

It  is  better  for  us  to  face  the  fact  that 
no  modern  society  can  survive  all-out 
nuclear  war,  rather  than  to  delude  our- 
selves by  inadequate  efforts  to  try  to 
assure  the  survival  of  some  mdividuals. 
Instead,  we  should  concentrate  our 
energies  and  our  skUls  in  doing  our 
utmost  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
armaments  race  between  this  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

History  tells  us  that  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  every  armaments  race  has 
eventually  lead  to  world  war.  Therefore, 
let  us  bend  our  energies  toward  bringing 
about  disarmament  and  arms  control 
with  adequate  safeguards.  Of  course, 
we  must  insist  upon  the  latter.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  agreement 
after  agreement.  We  must  have  safe- 
guards that  permit  international  inspec- 
tion teams  to  come  into  this  country  and 
to  go  tliroughout  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  We  must  be  realistic  about 
this  problem.    In  order  to  have  effective 
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arms  control  and  an  effective  disarm- 
ament agreement,  we  must  have  ade- 
quate and  proper  safeguards.  That  is 
the  goal  we  should  be  seeking,  instead  of 
proposing  to  squander  the  taxpayers' 
money  oi  a  futile  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  serious  business  Indeed  to  waste 
taxpayers'  money.  Again  I  desire  to 
laud  the  fine  work  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body  in  denying  this  ad- 
ministration's request  for  nearly  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  which  would  be  an 
utter  waste  of  t'ixpayers'  money.  I  am 
glad  th&t  the  item  has  been  deleted. 
I  hope  that  when  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  is  considered  in  this 
body  Senators  win  join  with  me  in  voting 
against  any  appropriation  that  would 
cause  a  waste  of  our  money  on  fallout 
shelters  which,  in  the  end,  would  be 
utterly  futile. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SyiongtonI,  and  then  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkat- 
ntcl  for  such  time  as  they  may  desire, 
without  prejudice  to  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


PROPOSED  STRIKE  AGAINST 
TWA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  flight  en- 
gineers plan  to  strike  the  Trans  World 
Airline  system  tomorrow. 

If  this  occurs,  it  will  throw  many  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work,  thousands 
of  them  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri. 

It  should  be  clearly  realized  that  once 
again  the  problem  is  disagreement  be- 
tween two  unions;  that  it  has  relatively 
little  to  do  with  the  three  basic  aspects 
of  unionism — wages,  hours,  or  conditions 
of  work. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  this  union  at 
this  time  would  go  through  with  this 
strike,  thereby  deliberately  going  against 
the  urgent  request  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  namely,  to 
go  to  arbitration. 

If  the  strike  takes  place  because  of 
this  difference  between  these  two  unions, 
it  would  seem  the  Congress  would  have 
to  give  speedy  attention  to  how  to  solve 
problems  of  this  character  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  Saturday, 
June  16,  "A  Pattern  To  Solve  Air  Dis- 
putes Is  at  Hand."  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
A  Patthk  To  Solvi  Air  Dxsptjtbs  Is  at  Hand 

In  what  could  be  a  devastating  airline 
strike,  the  pattern  for  settlement  already  has 
been  worked  out  by  a  White  House  panel.  If 
they  strike,  the  flight  engineers  will  be  ig- 
noring the  public  Interest  and  national  In- 


terest which  are  represented   In  this  high- 
level  panel. 

The  main  Issue  turns  on  the  problem  of 
how  to  cut  Jet  cockpit  crews  from  four  men 
to  three.  Unions  and  management  In  the 
industry  have  agreed  with  the  Presidential 
board  that  only  three  men  are  needed.  The 
present  arrangement  provides  for  three  pilots 
and  a  flight  engineer. 

On  this  Issue  of  the  crew  makeup,  TWA, 
Pan  American,  and  Eastern  Air  Lines  face 
the  Immediate  possibility  of  a  strike.  It 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  whether  the 
flight  engineers  imion  or  the  pilots  union 
would  represent  the  third  man  In  the  three- 
man  Jet  crew.  The  airlines  and  the  pilots 
hope  for  an  agreement  on  a  third  man  quail- 
fled  as  both  a  pilot  and  a  flight  engineer. 

If  pilot  training  Is  required  in  the  com- 
bined Job,  the  pilots  union  is  expected  to 
a&k  the  National  Mediation  Board  to  declaie 
the  cockpit  crew  a  single  unit  and  conduct 
an  election  to  determine  representation  for 
aU  of  the  c<x:kplt  Jobs.  The  flight  engineers, 
outnumberijd  3  to  1.  know  that  they  would 
lose.  They  fear  that  a  merger  with  the  larger 
union  would  cost  them  their  seniority  and, 
eventually,  their  Jobs. 

But  the  White  House  panel  has  already 
proposed  a  range  of  job  protection  measures 
for  the  engineers.  They  would  be  ofTered  a 
choice  of  a  ground  Job.  early  retirement, 
sizable  severance  pay  or  pilot  training  to 
qualify  for  the  three-man  crew. 

A  Strike  of  the  three  threatened  airlines 
would  put  62,000  persons  out  of  work.  The 
economic  loss  would  run  Into  millions  of 
dollars  a  clay.  Tliree  of  the  principal  UB 
air  carriern  would  be  grounded  during  one 
of  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year  It  would 
cripple  air  transportation  through  a  large 
part  of  th€'  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  flight  engineers'  fear  of  arbitration  la 
understandable.  Several  neutral  boards  al- 
ready have  recommended  the  merger  of  their 
union  with  the  pilots  as  the  only  possible 
solution. 

Ab  President  Kennedy  pointed  out,  no  one 
has  questioned  "either  the  wisdom  or  the 
necessity"  of  the  recommendation  by  the 
White  House  panel  last  year.  A  strike  would 
seriously  damage  the  public  welfare  and  the 
economy.  An  Interruption  of  air  service 
cannot  be  Justified  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, even  if  the  President  is  forced  to  go 
to  Congre««  for  emergency  seizure  powers. 

But  there  Is  another  way  out.  As  the 
President  stated,  the  flight  engineers  should 
either  submit  their  case  to  arbitration  or 
agree  to  some  other  means  of  settlement. 
Certainly  a  crisis  of  this  proportion  deserves 
the  benefit  of  arbitration. 


ALLEGED  LOBBYING  ON  THE  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  allowing  me  to  in- 
trude for  a  few  moments  on  a  different 
subject. 

The  House  has  adopted  a  rather  com- 
promise arrangement  with  relation  to 
extension  of  the  debt  limit,  and  that 
measure  will  shortly  be  before  this  body 
for  action. 

There  were  distmbing  rumors,  from 
more  than  one  source,  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  being  used — or  I 
should  say  abused — to  lobby  for  this  leg- 
islation In  the  other  body. 

There  were  reports  that  vai'ious  firms 
which  do  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  defense  field  were  told 
to  urge  their  Representatives  in  Con- 


gress to  support  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  if  they  wished  the  firms  in  their 
congressional  districts  to  receive  prompt 
and  full  payment  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  work  done. 

I  trust  there  will  be  nothing  similar  to 
that  when  the  bill  reaches  this  body.  I 
must  say,  although  I  have  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  problem  of  defense  con- 
tracts, that  I  have  not  myself  been  in 
any  way  approached  by  any  firms  which 
do  defense  work  with  reference  to  the 
pending  proposed  legislation,  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  trust  that  neither  I  nor  any  other 
Senators  will  be  approached  in  the  way 
it  is  alleged  Representatives  have  been 
approached  in  the  other  body.  That  is  a 
clear  violation  of  title  18,  section  1913, 
United  States  Code,  which  states: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  de- 
vice. Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legis- 
lation or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appriiprlatlon. 

Mr.  President,  this  direct  and  flagrant 
lobbying  by  the  Department  of  Defense — 
if  it  has,  in  fact,  taken  place — is  not 
only  illegal  but  also  is  bound  to  call  into 
question  the  basic  Integrity  of  govern- 
ment procurement  at  all  levels.  A  recent 
article  published  in  a  Florida  paper, 
which  was  called  to  my  attention,  indi- 
cates that  the  threat  of  withholding  de- 
fense contracts  is  being  used  there  to 
keep  political  insurgents  In  line.  If  these 
allegations  are  unfounded,  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  the  first  to  request 
an  investigation  in  order  to  clear  its 
name. 

Furthermore,  If  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  really  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  not  having  sufflcient  funds 
available  to  pay  for  defense  contracts. 
there  are  plenty  of  areas  In  which  econ- 
omies might  well  be  made  without  cut- 
ting into  vital  defense  projects. 

Every  area  of  Government  spending 
should  be  investigated  and  thoroughly 
explored  for  possible  economies  before 
money  is  withheld  from  defense  con- 
tractors who  have  done  their  Jobs. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  nothing  like 
what  has  been  rumored  will  happen  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  very  sure 
that  this  kind  of  lobbying  tactic  will 
win  no  vote  in  the  Senate  for  the  debt 
limit  or  any  other  measure.  I  sdso  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  our  Nation's  defense 
contractors  will  not  let  themselves  be 
used  in  this  manner  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, if  that  has  happened. 

I  invite  attention  to  General  Eisen- 
hower's last  words  to  the  Nation  when 
he  left  office,  which  were  to  warn  of  the 
i;x)tential  political  power  of  our  Nation's 
defense  and  industrial  complex.  Any 
attempt  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
abuse  this  power  for  short  term  legis- 
lative gain  would  lend  added  impact  to 
former  President  Eisenhower's  udmonl- 
tion. 
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For  these  reasons,  if  any  such  effort 
is  made  in  the  Senate,  any  deferise  con- 
tractors who  may  make  the  effort  cer- 
tainly will  have  reason  to  expect  it  will 
be  made  a  matter  of  pubhc  record. 

Because  of  the  rumors  and  allegations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  other  body, 
I  beUeve  it  would  be  useful  if  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions were  to  reo:oen  the  hearings  which 
it  has  been  holding  with  respect  to  mis- 
sile contracts  and  to  extend  the  scope 
of  this  investigaiton  to  the  entire  field  of 
defense  procurement.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  that  the  $50 
billion  we  appropriated  for  defense  work 
will  not  be  used  lor  anything  except  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been 
shocked  by  the  revelations  in  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  case  and  the  way  in  which  Ag- 
riculture Department  funds  have  found 
their  way  into  pr;  vate  pockets  on  a  polit- 
ical basis.  The  Agriculture  Department 
budget  is  in  the  nature  of  $7  biUion.  The 
Defense  Department  budget  is  at  least 
seven  times  as  big — $50  billion.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  living  up 
to  its  national  responsibility  and  is  serv- 
ing only  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
For  these  rea^^ons  I  suggest  and  urge 
an  immediate  and  full  investigation  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, headed  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LANl,  of  the  ch£.rges  of  pressure  tactics 
by  the  Defense  IDepartment. 

One  of  the  first  steps  should  be  to  get 
from  the  Defense  Department  immedi- 
ately a  list  of  the  firms  which  were  con- 
tacted with  requests  to  tell  their  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  right  on  the  pending 
legislation.  Reportedly,  if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  rumors,  that  is  a  very  long  list. 
This  information  should  be  made  public 
by  the  Defense  Department  immediately. 
If  the  allegatioiis  are  not  true,  the  De- 
fense Department  should  be  the  very  first 
to  wish  to  clear  ;  ts  name. 

I  repeat  tluit  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  because  I  have  not  been  ap- 
proached in  any  way.  However,  the  ru- 
mors are  very  disturbing.  For  that  rea- 
son I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  for  th»;  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI  to 
delve  into  this  question.  If  the  allega- 
tions are  unfounded,  the  investigation 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Defense 
Department  itself. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  prejudice  to  my  rights. 

The  PRESIE'ING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ti-ie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Ttie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BxjKDicK  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  80  ordered. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OP  A  NEWS- 
PAPER OWNER — TRIBUTE  TO 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
ask  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  to 
the  insertion  in  the  Record  of  a  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  initially  in  the 
Morgan  County  (Ohio)  Herald  and  was 
later  reprinted  in  the  Miami  Herald  of 
January  29. 

This  editorial  is  devoted  to  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  journalistic  personali- 
ties of  our  day — John  S.  Knight. 

I  think  that  I  could  do  no  better  in 
describing  this  man  than  in  quoting  from 
the  article  which  terms  John  Knight  as 
an  "idealist  and  truly  American  to  the 
core."  The  article  goes  on  to  state  that 
"we  do  not  always  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions, but  he  does  fairly  and  logically 
and  without  partisan  prejudice,  present 
his  viewpoint  on  great  public  issues  in  a 
way  that  inspires  thought  and  con- 
fidence in  the  wTiter." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  men  of  Mr.  Knight's  cahber  hold 
positions  of  such  responsibihty  and  in- 
fiuence.  This  article  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  man  who  is  a  credit  to  the 
newspaper  world  and  to  our  Nation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  it  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  NrwsPAPEB  OwNKB  Has  Obugations 
For  the  past  12  months.  It  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege to  read  "The  Editor's  Notebook"  In  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  The  "Notebook"  is  a 
column  written  each  week  by  the  editor  and 
publisher,  John  S.  Knight.  Mr.  Knight  is 
one  of  America's  foremost  publishers.  His 
vast  holdings  include  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  the  Free  Press,  Miami  Herald,  Char- 
lotte Observer,  and  other  Important  papers 
in  the  newspaper  world. 

As  head  of  this  huge  newspaper  empire, 
the  responsibilities  and  business  burdens  of 
John  S.  Knight  are  heavy.  Indeed.  He  could 
easily  divest  himself  of  the  chore  of  editorial 
writing  by  hiring  others  and  depending  upon 
the  columnists.  However,  as  was  his  father. 
Charles  L.  Knight,  before  him,  the  son  Is 
an  Ideailst  and  soundly  American  to  the  core. 
It  Is  a  cardinal  principle  with  him  that  not 
only  does  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  have  the 
obligation  as  such  to  print  the  events  of  the 
day  but  to  interpret  things  of  importance 
for  his  readers;  in  short  to  write  editorials. 
Ptor  25  years,  Mr.  Knight  has  conducted 
his  nationally  known  Notebook.  We  have 
read  this  with  profit  and  pleasure.  We  do 
not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions,  but 
he  does  fairly  and  logically  and  without  par- 
tisan prejudice,  present  his  viewpoint  on 
great  public  Issues  in  a  way  that  inspires 
thought  and  confidence  In  the  writer. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  democracy  U  what 
the  majority  of  the  people  want  it  to  be. 
If  governmental  affairs  are  soundly  admin- 
istered, It  Is  because  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple want  It  that  way.  Someway,  after  read- 
ing Mr.  Knight's  oolunm  during  the  past 
year,  we  have  felt  a  sense  of  reassurance  as 
to  the  function  of  the  fourth  esUte  In 
molding  pubUc  opinion  during  a  crlUcal 
period  of  world  history.  There  are  stUl  left, 
great  editors  and  publishers,  such  as  John 
S  Knight,  among  whom  love  for  America 
and  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty  are  para- 
mount and  transcend  the  lure  of  the  cash- 
box. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  op)eration, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday  the  Senate  began  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  11040,  a  bill  to  de- 
termine who  shall  ovn  and  operate  a 
communications  satellite  system,  whicli 
could  have  a  revolutionary  impact  upon 
many  other  aspects  of  our  lives.  Since 
this  area  of  space  development  is  the 
first  major  fruit  of  our  vast  public  ex- 
penditures, the  decision  we  make  here 
today  and  tomorrow  will  have  far-reach- 
ing political  and  economic  impUcations 
because  they  will  create  a  precedent  for 
later  solutions  in  other  areas  of  human 
activity  in  space. 

Before  we  can  make  intelligent  de- 
cisions, there  are  many  questions  to 
which  we  must  find  the  answers.  Among 
them  are: 

First.  What  are  the  uses  and  possibil- 
ities of  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem? 

Second.  Will  ownership,  control,  or 
participation  by  existing  international 
common  carriers  mean  an  extension  of 
monopoly  into  a  new  technology  or  a 
new  field? 

Third.  Has  past  experience  shown 
whether  regulation  is  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  competition? 

Fourth.  To  what  extent  can  space, 
through  the  Government's  more  than 
$25  billion  investment  in  technology,  be 
considered  a  public  resource? 

Fifth.  Will  control  or  ownership  by 
the  present  communication  carriers  in- 
hibit the  realization  of  the  maximum 
potential  of  this  great  new  technology? 
Sixth.  Will  control  by  hidustry  pro- 
vide us  with  the  most  efficient,  economi- 
cal, and  advanced  system  available? 

Seventh.  Will  the  scale  of  private  In- 
vestment be  adequate  or  commensurate 
with  the  pubhc  interest? 

Eighth.  To  what  extent  will  a  civilian 

communications  satellite  system  become 

an  integral  part  of  our  defense  system? 

Ninth.  Can   private  ownership   fulfill 

the  needs  of  our  foreign  policy? 

Tentli.  What  will  be  the  impact 
throughout  the  world  if  such  an  inter- 
national conununications  system,  spon- 
sored and  developed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, is  to  be  owTied  or  controlled  by 
either  one  large  company  or  a  group  of 
a  few  large  companies? 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  private  ownership,  even- 
tually, of  a  communications  satelUte  sys- 
tem. However,  I  am  opposed  to  giving 
a  satellite  system  or  the  right  to  estab- 
lish one  to  any  particular  corporation 
before  we  know  what  we  are  doing,  be- 
fore we  have  It.  and  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  assure  ourselves  that  maxi- 
mum competition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  will  be  available. 

It  is  strongly  my  feeling  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  which  are  pressing  the 
hardest — and  I  hare  In  mind  a  single 
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large  corporation  at  this  point — to  enact 
the  pending  bill  at  this  time  are  seeking 
to  obtain  this  vast  asset,  achieved  at  a 
$25  billion  Government  investment,  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  people  know  what  it 
is  all  about,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  this  enormous  asset,  with 
its  fantastic  possibilities  for  the  future, 
before  the  public  knows  what  it  is,  be- 
fore it  has  even  been  established,  before 
we  have  it  in  operation,  than  it  would  be 
in  a  year  or  in  2  or  3  years,  after  we  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  matter 
and  to  have  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I  have  posed,  which  should  be 
answered  in  the  event  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  passed. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  speaking  for  public 
ownership.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we 
should  not  give  this  asset  away  before 
we  know  what  it  is,  and  before  we  are  in 
a  position  to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
terms  under  which  it  is  to  be  given  away 
are  those  which  are  calculated  to  be  best 
for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  185  million 
people  in  the  United  States  and,  indeed, 
for  the  billions  of  the  people  in  the 
world. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  diffi- 
cult problems  we  must  consider.  We 
must  analyze  all  available  facts  in  an 
objective,  unbiased,  and  dispassionate 
manner.  All  the  facts  and  the  issues 
must  be  known  and  understood  both  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  citizenry  be- 
fore constructive  legislation  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

Instead,  what  do  we  find?  Because  of 
an  almost  complete  blackout  by  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television,  our  citizens 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  public  issues 
Involved.  I  doubt  if  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  could  pass  even  an  elementary 
examination  in  the  subject  matter  and 
its  implications. 

Instead  of  objective,  unbiased  infor- 
mation, we  have  been  bombarded  and 
almost  overwhelmed  with  cliches,  slo- 
gans, half-truths,  and  misinformation 
provided  by  special  interest  groups.  We 
have  been  subjected  to  lobbying  activity 
the  like  of  which  the  Congress  has  not 
seen  recently. 

This  bill  before  us  today  embodies 
some  of  the  most  important  policy  con- 
siderations which  the  Congress  will  have 
considered  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Its 
consequences  will  be  felt  for  genera- 
tions. The  decisions  we  make  will  be 
difUcult  to  reverse,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  a  greater  violation  of  the  public  in- 
terest than  to  try  to  rush  this  bill 
through  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
I  intend  to  subject  this  legislation  to 
the  closest  scrutiny,  and  I  propose  to  lay 
the  issues — stripped  of  the  cliches  and 
slogans — before  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

II.    POTENTXALmiS  OF  A  SATTLLITE  COMMUNICA- 
TION   SYSTEM 

It  is  essential  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  we  thoroughly  understand 
what  can  be  done  before  the  decisions 
are  made  as  to  just  how  we  will  use  this 
major  achievement  in  space  that  we 
have.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  major  achievement.  I  think  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
what  it  is.     But,  certainly,  there  is  no 


real  issue  at  the  moment  but  that  satel- 
lite systems  provide  an  opportunity  to 
form  new  methods  or  new  services  in 
the  area  of  communications;  new  serv- 
ices to  handle  weather  forecasting,  to 
anticipate  disasters  and  ether  oppor- 
tunities of  that  sort. 

Certainly,  this  provides  a  new  and 
significantly  better  way  of  providing 
navigational  information  to  all  kinds  of 
vessels.  It  conceivably  can  provide  the 
opportunity  for  global  broadcasting,  the 
opportunity  for  meiss  communciation  be- 
tween peoples  of  the  world,  the  like  of 
which  we  had  not  dreamed  of  even  5 
years  ago. 

And,  finally,  it  gives  us  the  opportunity 
now  to  think  in  terms  of  inspection  sys- 
tems that  will  let  us  know  what  the  in- 
tentions of  our  neighbor  or  our  neighbor- 
ing nations  are  to  us.  and  will,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  begin  to  give  u.s  as 
a  practical  matter  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  information  on  which  we  can  rely, 
that  will  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  clobbered,  if  I  may  use 
the  word. 

These  are  possibilities  that  we  see  in 
this  scientific  achievement.  There  is, 
of  course,  still  a  substantial  amount  of 
engineering  and  development  work  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  question  about  that 
Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Unfortunately  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  only  a  moment 
or  two  ago.  Therefore  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  already  given 
the  answer  to  the  question  I  should  like 
to  address  to  him.  If  the  pending  bill 
were  to  become  law  now  and  the  cor- 
poration were  to  be  organized  promptly, 
so  as  to  be  established  by  September  1 
of  this  year,  for  example,  could  we  then 
expect  immediate  communication  by 
satellitt!? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No ;  it  would 
be  in  merely  an  experimental  stage  for 
the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  For  the  next  2 
years? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  We 
would  be  in  a  position  during  some  time 
short  of  that  period  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  communication  on  a  test 
basis;  but  so  far  as  any  reliable 
basis  is  concerned,  it  would  be  2  years, 
according  to  the  best  information  we 
have,  before  it  could  be  expected  to  have 
reliable  service,  even  if  the  bill  were  to 
be  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Jjouisiana  was  the  chairman  of  a 
subconmiittee  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  which  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  con- 
ducted hearings  for  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  The  hearings  were 
conducted  over  a  period  of  about  8  days, 
during  which  the  subcommittee  exam- 
ined rather  thoroughly  into  tlie  proposal, 
considering  the  time  which  was  avail- 
able to  us.  I  believe  our  hearings  actu- 
ally were  longer,  so  far  as  concerns 
actual  testimony  taken,  than  were  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  legislative 
committees  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Prom  the  testimony 
which  the  Senator  heard,  which  of  the 
two  systems  which  he  has  described 
would  be  initiated  by  the  private  car- 
riers— the  new  corporation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  come 
to  that  a  little  later  in  my  address. 
However,  there  are  proposals  for  a  low- 
altitude  system,  which  would  comprise 
satellites  orbiting  at  about  6.000  miles, 
and  for  a  synchronous  orbiting  system, 
which  would  have  satellites  orbiting  at 
a  distance  of  22.290  miles  above  the 
earth. 

As  I  attempted  to  spell  out  previously, 
when  I  first  discussed  the  proposal,  in 
my  judgment  if  we  are  really  trying  to 
go  the  free  enterprise  route  and  estab- 
lish effective  competition  for  existing 
.services,  so  as  to  inure  the  maximum 
benefit  and  competition,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  the  corporation  em- 
bark upon  the  low-altitude  system. 
There  is  serious  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
that  system  should  be  used  for  anything 
more  than  experimental  purposes,  be- 
cause the  synchronous  system  could  be 
in  full  operation  almost  as  soon  as,  and 
perhaps  sooner  than,  the  low -orbit 
system:  and  it  would  cost  much  less 
and  provide  a  much  superior  service. 

To  tr>'  to  give  some  basis  of  compari- 
son. I  should  say  the  probabilities  are 
that  a  synchronous  system  would  cost 
10  percent  as  much  and  would  provide 
two  or  three  times  better  service  than  if 
a  low-altitude  system  were  to  be  used. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  private  enter- 
prise operators  would  not  be  interested  in 
the  low-altitude  system  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  go  into  it  on  a  regulated 
utility  basis,  which  would  enable  them 
to  get  their  money  back  from  someone 
el.se. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
conclusion  that  even  if  a  start  were  made 
on  a  low -altitude  system,  sooner  or  later 
it  would  be  necessary,  for  a  very  good 
reason,  to  go  to  the  high-altitude  system? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  completely  correct;  because  when 
we  get  into  the  details,  we  see  how  im- 
practical the  low-altitude  system  is.  It 
is  a  system  which  could  perhaps  be  made 
workable,  but  it  would  involve  a  high  op- 
erational cost.  It  would  require  much 
more  equipment  and  fantastically  great- 
er investment,  and  would  entail  greater 
operational  difficulties  than  would  a 
synchronous  system.  One  could  say 
that  it  would  really  serve  very  little  pur- 
pose to  establish  a  global  communica- 
tions system,  using  the  low-orbital  sys- 
tem, which  I  understand  is  what  is  being 
proposed  and  what  will  be  attempted  if 
the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
put  private  enterprise  into  that  type  of 
operation,  for  it  will  not  be  a  good  system 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  know,  I  joined  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  In  pre- 
senting minority  views  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  the  proposal.  In 
connection  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  has  said.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  minority  views.  Senator  Ke- 
FAUVER  had  asked  a  question  of  a  vice 
president  of  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co. 
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Senator  Kitauvke.  Suppoee  you  had  a  cor- 
poration of  $200  million  right  now.  What 
■would  It  do  with  tt  e  money? 

Mr.  Barr.  Well,  for  an  appreciable  period 
of  time.  It  would  sit  on  Ita  handa.  Deferral 
of  this  legislation  until  next  year  will  not 
dcl.iy  the  developiaient  of  a  space  satellite 
communications  system  In  any  degree. 

In  light  of  that  statement,  I  renew 
the  question  I  earlier  asked  of  the  Sena- 
tor: Docs  he  know  of  any  good  reason 
why,  in  June  1362,  Congress  .should  rush 
this  bill  to  passage? 

Mr.  LONG  of  ]x)uisiana.  No,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  good  reason  why  that 
should  be  done.  Actually,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  tJiat  the  Nation  should 
proceed  as  rapicly  as  it  has  been  pro- 
ceeding to  overcome  the  technological 
and  engineering  problems  involved  in 
placing  such  a  system  into  operation. 
As  I  said  on  Friday,  the  Government  can 
always  give  the  system  away  any  time 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  The  easiest  thing 
to  do  is  to  give  i:  away.  As  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  knows,  someone  is  always 
willing  to  take  sDmething  of  value  if  the 
Government  is  in  a  position  to  give  it 

away. 

As  of  this  time,  the  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  entrust  to  a  private  corporation 
matters  which  ere  important  to  the  for- 
eign policy  and  the  survival  of  the 
country. 

£o  far  as  being  first  in  space  with  a 
communications  system  is  concerned,  it 
is  important  that  the  United  States  be 
there,  whether  on  a  private  enterprise 
basis  or  on  a  Government  basis.  So  long 
as  the  Government  continues  to  sup- 
port the  project  and  do  the  research  and 
development  work,  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  insure  '.hat  the  system  will  not 
fail  because  of  a  lack  of  financing,  so 
long  as  Congress  is  willing  to  vote  the 
appropriations.  Thus  far,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  agree  with  me. 
Congress  has  b'?en  willing  to  vote  what- 
ever money  was  necessary  to  catch  up 
with  the  Russians  and  get  ahead  of  them 
in  the  development  and  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

Mr.  BARTLirrT.  There  has  been  no 
congressional  lag  in  that  respect.  I  do 
not  recall  the  Senate  ever  refusing  to 
vote  every  cent  requested;  in  some  cases, 
I  believe  it  h;is  given  more  than  the 
amount  in  the  budget  items. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment about  thj  implications  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  I  .jm  very  much  concerned 
about  one  seciion  of  the  bill  which,  as 
now  written,  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  formed  under  the  bill  may  be 
comprised  pari.ly  of  private  carriers  and 
partly  of  public  representatives,  and 
partly  of  representatives  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  coriKjration,  in  respect  of  for- 
eign matters,  is  obliged  only  to  notify 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  original  language  was  much 
more  demand. ng  and  provided: 

All  agreements  and  arrangements  with 
any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approvai  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  Should  think,  in  any  case,  that  the 
language  whioh  provides  that  the  cor- 
poration merely  has  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  altogether  unac- 


ceptable, because  it  places  the  private 
corporation  in  a  role  where  it  can  make 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  goes  much  too  far. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  unprecedented  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  license  a 
private  corporation  to  conduct  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  a  considerable  degree  complete  that 
undertaking  and  put  the  President,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  the  State  Department  to 
work  for  the  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion. 

The  bill  is  necessary  if  the  particular 
communications  common  carriers  are  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  effort;  other- 
wise, they  would  be  in  direct  violation 
cf  the  antitrust  laws,  which  prohibit 
monopolistic  concerns  from  pooling  to- 
gether in  a  joint  undertaking,  because 
they  further  tend  to  strengthen  the 
combine  and  the  mutual  activities  among 
the  concerns.  This  tends  to  eliminate 
competition  even  more  between  the 
companies. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  frcm 
Louisiana  has  already  said  that  the  car- 
riers or  the  Government  or  both  of  them 
together  or  anyone  else  who  might  be 
brought  in  would  use  the  work  already 
done  to  initiate  the  satellite  communi- 
cations system,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  also  said  that  much  fur- 
ther experimental  work— costing  no  one 
knows  how  much — will  be  required;  and 
billions  of  dollars  have  already  been 
spent  on  it  If  that  is  the  case,  does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  know  whether 
the  corporation  which  would  be  formed 
would  put  up  all  the  additional  money 
required  for  the  further  experimenta- 
tion, or  would  the  Federal  Government 
be  obliged  to  continue  to  make  these 
contributions? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Webb. 
In  testifying  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  asked 
a  similar  question— in  other  words, 
whether  NASA  expected  to  continue  its 
research  and  development  in  that  field. 
He  replied : 

Yes,  sir.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
will  continue  to  do  active  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  technology  Involved  In 
using  communications  •atelUtes  and  the 
tie- in  with  communications  satellite  systems. 

So  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  work  for  this  corporation, 
in  providing  further  research  and  de- 
velopment for  this  purpose,  even  after 
the  corporation  gains  control. 

And,  as  shown  on  page  624,  Mr.  Webb 
also  said: 

But  also  we  will  have  a  lot  of  measuring 
devices  on  this  satellite  that  wUl  measure 
the  flux,  the  field,  the  radiation,  and  all  of 
the  other  factors  of  the  environment  through 
which  this  will  fly.  Now.  all  of  that  In- 
formation wlU  come  back  to  us,  and  will  be 
analyzed. 

It  will  then  go  to  the  companies  who  are 
In  the  field,  so  that  every  company  that  has 
a  need  to  Imow  this  Information  wUl  have 
available  all  of  It  which  Is  derived  from  the 
relay  program. 


Tills  is  a  service  to  all  the  Industry,  and 
is  broader  than  the  research  that  one  com- 
pany would  do  and  would  utilize  for  Its  own 
purposes. 

So  we  see  that  the  Government  would 
continue  to  do  a  great  portion  of  this 
work,  although  the  Grovernment  would 
not  have  any  prosE>ect  of  sharing  in  the 
profits,  but  would  only  provide  this  serv- 
ice to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  are  in  harmony 
with  the  minority  views,  in  which  it  is 
stated : 

Even  U  a  decision  were  made  to  place 
ownership  and  control  of  this  country's 
satellite  communications  system  In  a  private 
monopoly,  the  Government  would  necessarily 
continue  to  have  its  leading  role.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to: 

(1)  Furnish  launch  vehicles. 

(2)  Launch  the  satellites  and  provide 
launch  crew  and  associated  services. 

(3i  Consult  with  the  private  corporation 
regarding  technical  specifications  for  satel- 
lites and  ground  stations  and  In  determining 
the  number  and  location  of  such  faclUtles. 

And  to  do  many  other  things  which 
would  be  essential. 

If  this  program  is  to  have  the  successs 
we  hope  and  believe  it  will  have,  all  that 
must  be  done. 

Likewise,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  John  H.  Rubel,  told  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  problem  involved  here 
has  nothing  to  do  with  communications 
as  such,  but  that  it  is  rather  a  byproduct 
or  an  extra  di\'idend,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louis'ana.  Let  me  say 
that  that  is  the  best  I  can  determine 
from  the  lobbying  activit  es  with  which 
I  have  become  acquainted.  I  do  not 
criticize  anyone  for  lobbying  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  benefit 
his  corporation;  I  believe  that  to  be  his 
priv-llege  under  the  Constitution.  But 
the  best  I  can  determine  from  the  per- 
sons who  have  contacted  me — I  refer 
to  persons  representing  commercial  in- 
terests—is that  only  one  corporation  is 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
which,  through  its  subsidiaries,  ov^-ns  over 
90  percent  of  all  the  telephone  equip- 
ment in  this  country. 

There  are  many  possibilities  that  we 
can  see  in  connection  with  this  bill,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  them  would  happen  if 
the  bill  were  enacted  into  law.  I  believe 
many  such  possibilities  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  tightening  the  monopolistic 
grip  of  this  one  corporation  on  the  future 
control  and  use  of  the  system. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  Friday,  It  would 
actually  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  system  not  be  profitable  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  low  altitude  system  which 
I  have  described,  and  which  I  shsdl  de- 
scribe at  greater  length  later  on,  presents 
the  possibility  of  losing  $400  million  or 
$500  million  very  easily.  So  It  is  not 
something  that  a  good  businessman 
would  want  to  be  a  part  of.  But  this  bill 
would  make  it  possible  for  this  company 
for  years  to  come  to  have  its  cake  and 
to  eat  it.  too — as  a  result  of  the  loans 
and  the  Goverrmient  assistajice  It  would 
be  able  to  receive.  The  company  could 
very  easily  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
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the  process,  but  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  which  I  have  referred  it  would 
be  able  to  tighten  its  control  and  would 
have  a  greater  equity  in  this  matter  than 
it  would  have  if  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded to  experiment  and  develop  the 
communications  system. 

Of  course,  my  personal  feeling  Is  that 
the  Oovemment  should  go  directly  to 
the  central  orbit  system;  and  I  predict 
that  the  RuMlans  will  do  that  If  they 
wish  to  have  •  communications  satellite 
system,  Instead  of  having  these  low -orbit 
sat«nit«s.  Instead,  the  Russians  would 
pUice  one  at  the  proper  distance  in  Kpace, 
so  that  it  would  remain  at  a  flxed  point 
in  the  sky,  which,  If  a  teUrphom?  micro- 
wave system  were  used,  would  be  224(00 
miles  high.     

Mr,  BARTLETT.  As  I  recall,  on  Fri- 
day the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
there  might  be  a  situation  in  which  a 
private  carrier,  a  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration, would  suffer  great  losses,  but 
would  be  able  to  recoup  them,  while  the 
period  of  loss  persisted,  by  services  per- 
formed In  connection  with  more  conven- 
tional methods.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  give 
an  illustration:  The  bill  would  permit 
this  corporation  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Bell  Telephone  System,  and  the 
money  it  borrowed  could  be  included  in 
the  rate  base  of  that  system.  Suppose 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
bill  the  corporation  borrowed  $500  mil- 
lion from  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
which  Is  one  system,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  called  Southern  Bell  or  Pa- 
cific Bell  Telephone  or  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  or  any  of  the 
other  18  names  this  corporation  goes 
under.  If  it  borrowed  that  money  and 
if  the  whole  thing  proved  to  be  imprac- 
tical and  just  a  bunch  of  junk,  the  bill 
would  still  permit  Bell  to  put  that  in- 
vestment into  its  rate  base,  and  thus  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  return 
of  at  least  6''2  percent — much  better 
than  the  return  on  a  Government  bond. 
So  even  if  the  communications  satellite 
system  failed  completely.  Bell  would  still 
be  in  a  position  to  make  6 '--percent  re- 
turn on  its  other  services.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  able  to  make  more 
money  than  it  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  make,  and  to  get  back  every- 
thing it  lost,  plus  a  6 '2-percent  return 
for  having  loaned  the  money  to  the 
corporation. 

That  would  be  a  pretty  good  arrange- 
ment of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose," 
compared  to  a  private  investment.  These 
telephone  companies  would  only  have  to 
advance  their  money;  and  even  if  the 
satellite  system  proved  to  be  commer- 
cially impractical  and  did  not  actually 
make  money,  the  telephone  users  would 
be  charged  a  rate  high  enough  to  enable 
the  Bell  System  to  get  back  its  money, 
plus  a  profit  of  6V2  percent,  in  addition. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  suggesting  that  the  house- 
wife would  both  figuratively  and  literally 
have  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaij^.  That  is  en- 
tirely correct.  FMrthenwore,  it  would 
actually  be  to  the  immediate  profit  ad- 
vantage of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  in  connection  with  its  great 
economic  power  and  control  over  this 


matter,  to  see  to  it  that  the  system  did 
not  make  money  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Telephone  L  Telegraph  Co.  I 
have.  It  took  me  a  long  time  before  I 
decided  my  position.  They  have  dls- 
Ciissed  this  matter  with  me  They  told 
me  it  will  probably  take  a  great  many 
years  tjefore  the  company  could  make 
money;  that  If  the  systrm  wmt  out  of 
order,  people  could  not  br  wnt  thrrr  to 
fix  it.  All  of  which  Irads  mr  to  auk,  If 
it  is  so  bad,  why  do  thiry  want  it'  I 
think  the  answir  »»  that  it  miuUi  »«•  a 
future  system  of  commutucatiotut  far 
superior  to  the  services  they  are  present- 
ly providing  If  that  is  so,  they  want  to 
be  sure  that  ti\ey  have  control  of  it,  so 
it  does  not  outrace  them  in  the  future 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  that  few  situations  could 
be  found  where  companies  could  go  into 
this  field  with  the  Government  ready, 
willing,  and,  we  hope,  able,  to  pay  a  con- 
tinuing bill  for  development. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  ways  in  which  the  bill  makes 
it  possible  for  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  to  gain  control  of  what 
could  be  a  great  potential  competitor 
with  its  existing  services.  There  is  quite 
a  bit  of  language  in  the  bill  which  on 
its  face  appears  to  seek  to  prevent  that 
result.  I  would  not  doubt  the  good  in- 
tentions of  those  who  put  that  language 
in  the  bill,  but  when  one  recognizes  what 
the  facts  of  life  are  in  this  field,  he  will 
recognize  that  the  suggestions  about  ef- 
fective competition  can  be  circumvented 
by  the  control  the  corporation  can 
achieve  over  the  satellite  corporation. 
He  will  find  this  still  is  a  bill  that  he 
would  expect  this  giant  corporation  to 
be  pressing  and  promoting. 

So  far  as  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  committees  having  spoken  in  favor 
of  competiiton  is  concerned,  I  believe  it 
*ill  be  found  that  the  greatest  of  the 
world  monopolies  at  this  time  would  still 
think  that  it  had  better  take  this  bill, 
even  with  these  limitations  in  it,  rather 
than  let  Congress  study  this  proposal  and 
put  more  limitations  in  the  bill  and  do 
what  should  be  done  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  effective  competition  between 
satellite  communications  and  existing 
communications. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  if  I  have  been  lobbied  on  this 
bill.  My  answer  is,  "No,  I  have  not 
been."  On  one  occasion,  and  only  one 
occasion,  some  months  ago,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  luncheon  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.T.  &  T.  He  simply 
sought  on  that  occasion — and  it  was  a 
long  while  ago — to  explain  the  company's 
position,  and  it  did  not  go  further. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  say.  I 
note  the  minority  views 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  to  ask  a  question? 
I  believe  his  answer  was  clear,  but  has 
any  other  company  contacted  the  Sena- 
tor about  this  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  answer  is  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  with  all  the  talk 
about  free  enterprise,  it  is  good  to  keep 


in  mind  who  it  Is  that  wants  this  ar- 
rangement. No  other  corporation  in 
this  country  has  suggested  to  me  it  felt 
this  was  a  bill  we  should  pass  and  that 
it  would  be  in  on  it  and  that  it  thought 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing.  There  is  just 
this  one  company  that  is  interested. 
Frankiy,  I  Invite  any  company  who  be- 
lieves this  is  a  good  bill  to  express  Itself 
oj  It.  It  is  Its  privilege  under  the  Con- 
stitution 

Mr  BARTLKTT  The  RCA  people 
and  the  Western  Union  people  have  not 
c<rtne  ifi  U)  Miv  me  No  private  carrier 
except  A  T  k  V  did,  and  I  have  explained 
ttittt  wiu>  on  one  occasion  only.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  call  that  lobbying,  if 
that  u  the  riciit  word  to  use  here 

C)t  course,  I  mree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Kenate  are  l>etter  educated 
if  they  have  the  views  of  interested  In- 
dividuals and  concerns  on  any  legisla- 
tive proposition.  We  welcome  that  sort 
of  thing. 

As  I  was  going  to  say,  the  minority 
views  suggest  that  the  stock  price  to  the 
public  should  be  placed  at  not  more  than 
$10,  instead  of  the  $100  provided  in  the 
bill,  but  assuredly  not  more  than  $25. 

Upon  reflection,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  agree  with  that  suggestion,  al- 
though I  signed  the  report,  because,  on 
afterthought,  my  view  is  that  such  a 
provision  might  be  an  indication  for  the 
little  fellow  to  get  into  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  should  come  into  it  and  gam- 
ble with  his  money,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  may  be  a  long  time,  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested,  before  this  en- 
terprise will  be  profitable.  Second,  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  the 
public  is  going  to  have  any  effective  con- 
trol over  the  destinies  of  this  corpora- 
tion, private  though  it  may  be  In  name 
and  practice,  because  the  larger  stock- 
holders are  going  to  dominate  it.  and 
the  fellow  who  has  $1,000  invested  is 
going  to  have  very  little  to  say  about  how 
the  corporation  shall  be  run,  any  more 
than  he  does  in  regard  to  General  Mo- 
tors, or  Sears,  Roebuck,  or  A.T.  Si  T..  or 
any  of  the  other  big  companies. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course. 
there  is  much  merit  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator.  So  far  as  control  of  the 
corporation  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
testified  many  times  than  one  owning 
as  much  as  5  percent  of  the  stock  of  a 
publicly  held  corporation  whose  stock  is 
widely  scattered  can  control  that  cor- 
poration. In  this  case,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  under  the  bill,  50  percent  of  the 
stock  would  be  set  aside  for  the  so-called 
communications  common  carriers.  As- 
suming a  large  amount  of  money  was 
necessary  to  put  the  company  into  op- 
eration, there  Is  only  one  company  that 
could  put  up  a  great  amount  of  money, 
and  that  is  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  with  the  result  that  the  cor- 
poration would  be  in  a  position  to  have 
a  vast  amount  of  power. 

Three  of  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  to  be  named  by  the  President 
That  provision  causes  me  to  ask  some 
questions,  too.  When  in  a  private  cor- 
poration there  are  public  members  of  the 
board,  for  whom  are  those  public  mem- 
bers supposed  to  speak?  The  United 
States  or  the  stockholders?     Ordiiiaril;;, 
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the  directors  speak  out  in  favor  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  company.  What  are 
the  considerations  to  be  when  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  three  directors  to  the 
board? 

How  do  we  know,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  that  one  or  two  of  these  giant 
corporations  might  not  have  enough  in- 
fluence throughout  Government  to  .see 
that  one  of  its  men  was  named? 

Furthermore,  if  It  Is  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co  .  for  ex- 
ample, U>  way   wl)o  the  other  directors 
shall  be  on  tiie  ixmid   to  constitute  a 
mjijorlty,  while  tltere  Is  a  prohibitum,  I 
fttvftume,  ttiiainfcl  any  rme  of  tiieir  officer* 
ix'tfiK    on    tiie   board,    thai   proiiibUiotj 
would  not  apply  to  st^x:ki»olden»  U\  Amer- 
ican Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co  .  and  di- 
rectors of  the  satellite  coriwration  who 
owned  stock  in  American  Telcpiione  k 
Telegraph  Co    might  vote  for  interests 
parallel   with  those  of  American  Tele- 
phone   k    Telegraph    Co     The    result 
might  be  that  control  would  be  achieved, 
certainly  of  a  majority  of  the  directors. 
Such  an  occurrence  would  be  at  complete 
variance     with     the     policy     Congress 
adopted  when  it  provided  that  a  railroad 
could   not   own    a    water   carrier.     The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been  reluc- 
tant to   permit   a   railroad   to   own   an 
airline.     The  policies  of  the  Government 
have  made  it  impossible  for  a  railroad  or 
water  carrier  to  own  a  commercial  bus- 
line or  trucking  line  in  this  country. 

The  fact  that  this  policy  was  pursued 
has  caused  the  most  rapid  development, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  most  effective 
competition  which  each  of  these  carriers 
could  provide. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  that  company  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted, insofar  as  it  could,  to  prevent 
the  development  of  new  communica- 
tion services  outside  this  corporation, 
whether  they  were  telegraph  lines,  tele- 
type lines,  television  cables,  microwave 
transmission,  or  anything  else.  This 
corporation  has  undertaken,  insofar  as  it 
possibly  could,  to  completely  control 
every  phase  of  communications. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  the  pending 
bill.  If  this  program  gets  beyond  the 
control  of  the  corporation,  there  might 
be  actual  and  effective  competition  be- 
tween existing  methods  of  communica- 
tions and  space  methods  of  communica- 
tions, which  could  be  authorized  by  use 
of  satellites. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  proves  conclusively,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  are  seeking  to  chart 
new  skyways  not  only  in  respect  to  com- 
munications, but  also  in  respect  to  cor- 
porate structure.  It  Is  so  novel  auid  so 
new  that  we  find  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending it.  We  do  not  know  how  it  will 
work  out. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me,  as  he 
has.  If  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
I  wish  to  say  further,  before  allowing 
him  to  resume  his  formal  speech,  that 
I  resist  and  even  resent  implications 
which  have  been  made  by  some  unin- 
formed people  that  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  rPAsroRE], 
and    those    associated    with    him — who 


constitute,  as  we  know,  a  majority  in 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  which 
committee  there  were  only  two  dissenting 
Senators — are  involved  in  any  way  in  a 
giveaway  program. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
on  Friday  that  he  is   willing  to  stand 
on   his  record  In  behalf  of  consumers 
over  his  many   and  effective  years   in 
public  life     I  wish  to  certify  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  In  that  regard  myself. 
I  could  not  agree  more  wholeheart<'dly 
Of  course  he  and  the  other  Senators 
who  are  advocates  of  the  bill  arc  not 
Involved    in    any    giveaway    prwram 
They  t>elleve,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  the 
free  efiU'rprliM*  system  is  appropriate  for 
thi»   particular   purpose.     Some  of    us 
have  a  feeling— at  least  I  do — that  while 
we   liave   absolute   dedication   and   de- 
votion to  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
satellite  communications  system   is  so 
new  and  so  untried,  the  returns  from  it 
are  possibly  so  great,  with  so  much  yet 
remaining  to  be  done — all  the  work  so 
far.  practically,  has  been  done  by  the 
Government — that      the      Government 
should    have    control    for    a    period    of 
time,  at  least  until  the  bugs  are  worked 
out.    until   we    can   see   where    we   are 
going,  and  why. 

As  the  vice  president  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  told  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  there  is  no  need  to 
hurry  now.  Nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  the  bill  this  year.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
plained to  me.  not  once  but  twice,  it  will 
be  at  least  2  years  before  the  satellite 
communications  system  can  be  put  into 
use  and  can  be  effective.  If  that  is  the 
case — and  I  know  it  is,  from  what  the 
Senator  said— why  do  we  not  wait?  Why 
do  we  not  see  which  way  the  program 
will  develop? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  is 
that  we  can  always  give  the  system  away 
to  any  particular  corporation  to  which 
we  wish  to  give  it.  We  should  be  taking 
care  to  see  that  when  it  is  disposed  of 
or  placed  in  private  hands  it  will  be 
placed  in  private  hands  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  should  like  to  give  to  the  Senator  a 
simple  reason  why  this  is  true. 

I  am  advised  by  some  of  the  people 
who  work  for  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.. 
which  has  a  contract  to  build  the 
capsule  which  would  be  used  for  the  syn- 
chronous orbit  communications  sateUite, 
that  in  their  best  judgment,  they  should 
be  able  to  have  a  synchronous  satellite 
in  orbit  within  2  years.  They  feel  the 
system  could  have  1,200  circuits.  With 
a  total  of  1.200  circuits,  they  think  with 
only  40  in  full  use  they  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing money ;  and  that  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  rate  to  be  charged 
for  overseas  calls  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  rate  which  is  now  being  charged  for 
telephone  calls  overseas,  with  perhaps  a 
lower  rate  than  is  presently  being 
charged  for  many  long  distance  domes- 
tic calls,  such  as  calls  to  Alaska  and 
places  like  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  rates  went  down  a  bit  on  those 
calls. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  face 
the  problem.    A.T.  &  T.  presenUy  has 


the  cables  under  the  sea.  As  I  under- 
stand that  situation,  there  are  about  64 
channels  in  those  cables.  Such  a  cor- 
poration would  not  wish  to  cut  its  rate 
in  half.  If  its  competitor  should  put 
the  rate  at  one-half,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  drop  the  rate  even  though  the 
volume  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  ex- 
penses, thus  possibly  causing  losses  for 
the  corporation  That  Is  how  competi- 
tion works. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  do  not  guar- 
anU'e  the  railroads  will  make  a  profit  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  We  do 
not  guarat)t4'e  ti>at  the  atrltnes  will  make 
a  profit  on  th*'  transt>ortatlon  of  per- 
sons Some  of  the  smalliiT  airlines  are 
subsldi7/ed,  but  tlie  bigger  ones  are 
willing  to  comi>ete  with  each  other  and 
to  comiH-te  with  the  surface  carrierb 
They  are  regulated  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  profit  which  tliey  can  make,  i>eln8 
limited  to  a  fair  return,  but  they  arc  not 
guaranteed  the  profit.  That  is  why  they 
are  permitted  to  make  a  rate  of  profit 
which  is  substantially  more  than  would 
be  true  if  one  were  considering  only  Gov- 
ernment bonds  or  some  sort  of  ver>'  safe 
security  such  as  corporate  bonds. 

Now  we  see  the  prospect  for  a  great 
competitive  service  to  the  leading  exist- 
ing communications  common  carrier. 
Thf^  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  prevent 
that  competitive  situation  from  de- 
vp'op-ng 

There  are  some  good  features  In  the 
bill.  However.  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  when  we 
consider  what  competition  can  mean  for 
the  public  good  we  can  see  how  it  could 
well  be  to  the  advantage  not  merely  of 
AT.  k  T.  but  also  of  the  smaller  com- 
munications carriers  as  well  to  retard 
the  development  of  this  new  service,  with 
the  lower  rates  it  could  bring. 

From  the  public  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  well  to  see  that  the  lower  rates  were 
available  to  the  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  Hughes  Tool  Co. 
people  were  able  to  indicate  to  him 
how  many  of  these  channels  could  be  put 
into  full  use  in  the  first  year  or  two  after 
the  system  is  placed  in  operation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing is  that  they  figure  that  when 
the  satellite  with  1,200  channels  is  put 
into  orbit,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
use  the  entire  1.200  channels,  but  even 
if  they  had  only  enough  business  to  make 
full  use  of  3  or  4  percent  of  the  capacity 
in  the  satellite,  at  rates  half  the  existing 
rates,  they  would  be  makirig  money. 

That  compares  to  the  kind  of  thing 
AT.  &  T.  wants  to  take  the  Government 
into  in  the  low -orbit  system.  I  would 
say  that  that  would  appear  to  be  a  rat- 
hole  for  the  investment  of  public  or  pri- 
vate money.  It  would  require  untold 
numbers  of  satellites.  I  understand  it 
would  require  40  satellites  In  orbit,  for 
example,  to  assure  enough  orbiting 
around  the  earth  to  maintain  a  constant 
communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  In  order  to  have 
worldwide  coverage.  I  understand  there 
would  be  a  requirement  for  about  400 
satellites  in  orbit. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  adc  the  Sen- 
ator to  repeat  his  ficrure?  How  many 
satellites  would  be  required  for  cwn- 
munlcations  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe? 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.     About  40. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  not  the  Senator 
say  on  Friday  that  one  of  the  high-alti- 
tude satellites  would  cover  92  percent  of 
the  portion  of  the  world  which  has  effec- 
tive use  of  long-distance  communica- 
tions now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  single 
synchronous  sateUite  placed  in  orbit  di- 
rectly above  the  equator  at  about  22" 
west  longitude,  which  would  be  about 
midway  between  Africa  and  South 
America,  would  tend  to  remain  in  the 
same  position  in  the  sky.  It  would  travel 
at  a  speed  of  roughly  7,000  miles  an 
hour ;  and  with  the  earth  turning  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  miles  an  hour,  the 
satellite  would  appear  to  be  exactly  over- 
head at  all  times  if  one  were  at  that  par- 
ticular point  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  satellite 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  because 
It  would  be  too  small.  However,  the 
satellite  could  be  seen  by  radar.  If  it 
were  visible,  it  would  appear  to  be  ex- 
actly overhead.  If  one  were  looking  at 
the  satellite  from  our  country,  it  would 
always  appear  to  be  toward  the  south- 
east. It  would  be  at  exactly  the  same 
spot  in  the  heavens  at  all  times,  24  hours 
In  the  day. 

Having  the  satellite  in  such  a  position 
would  bring  about  the  same  result,  so  far 
as  concerns  sending  and  receiving  sig- 
nals, that  we  would  have  with  a  televi- 
sion or  microwave  tower  22,290  miles 
high. 

With  the  globe  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  representing  the  earth,  I  believe 
I  can  demonstrate  the  situation  to  the 
Senator.  I  point  out  a  tiny  dot  at  the 
top  of  a  cone  which  I  hold  in  my  other 
hand.  If  that  tiny  dot  should  represent 
a  satellite  placed  in  orbit  at  a  distance  of 
22,290  miles  over  the  earth,  being  ex- 
actly over  the  position  of  22=  west  longi- 
tude, it  would  be  in  the  p)osition  I  am  now 
Indicating. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  that  point 
it  would  be  in  such  a  position  that  a 
signal  could  be  sent  to  and  received  from 
the  satellite  so  that  92  percent  of  all  the 
telephone  caUs  of  the  telephone  users 
in  the  world  could  be  relayed.  With 
that  single  satellite  those  calls  could  be 
relayed  24  hours  a  day,  and  the  satellite 
would  remain  in  that  position  for  years. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Obviously  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  much  better  in- 
formed than  I  am  on  the  technicalities 
involved.  Would  much  time  be  con- 
sumed in  sending  a  signal  to  the  satel- 
lite and  having  it  relayed  to  wherever 
it  might  be  destined  to  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  take 
about  one-half  second  from  the  time 
one  would  speak  into  an  instnmient  un- 
til that  person's  voice  was  heard  at  the 
other  end.  That  brief  period  of  time 
is  not  significant  in  the  average  tele- 
phone conservation.  If  the  Senator  were 
required  to  pay  only  half  as  much  for 
the  service  sis  it  presently  costs,  I  be- 


lieve he  would  be  glad  to  put  up  with  that 
slight  degree  of  difference  in  getting  his 
call  through.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.    That  is  fairly  rapid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
one-half  second  from  the  time  the  sig- 
nal was  sent  at  one  end  until  it  would 
be  received  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  testimony  also 
indicated  that  the  small  technical  dis- 
advantage about  which  the  Senator  has 
spoken  is  now  being  worked  upon.  It 
was  thought  that  the  diflBculties  could  be 
ironed  out,  that  there  would  not  be 
any  delay  in  the  sending  and  receiving  of 
the  voice.  The  testimony  indicated  that 
the  slight  carryback  that  might  come 
from  that  three- tenths  of  a  second  delay 
in  receiving  the  voice  was  a  point  that 
could  be  solved  scientifically  so  that  the 
diflBculty  would  be  removed.  That  was 
the  testimony  of  the  Hushes  representa- 
tives. They  seemed  to  know  what  they 
were  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct  when  he  speaks  of  three-tenths 
of  a  second.  The  president  of  RCA 
testified: 

There  Is  a  question  whether  th.nt  would  be 
objectionable  to  the  telephone  call.  This 
time  Interval  has  no  significance  for  telcvl- 
Bion.  record,  or  nonvoice  services. 

I  point  out  that  the  satellite  could  be 
used  to  relay  radio  broadcasts  and  even- 
tually television  broadcasts.  The  presi- 
dent of  RCA  said  that  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  whether  the  delay  would 
be  objectionable  to  a  television  User. 
Many  telephone  engineers  consider  the 
delay  to  be  unimportant. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  him. 
I  hope  that  the  technical  advances  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
are  not  made,  because  even  now,  as  we 
know,  at  times  the  person  being  called  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  before  we 
want  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  illustrate 
to  the  Senator  by  placing  the  cone  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  in  a  certain  position. 
As  the  earth  turned,  the  satellite  would 
move  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  but  at  a  rate 
which  would  match  the  rate  at  which  the 
earth  turns.  As  a  result,  the  satellite 
would  be  in  the  same  position  in  the 
heavens  relative  to  any  given  point  on 
earth  at  all  times,  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  it  really  be 
in  the  same  position  or  would  it  only  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  same  relative  position? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  whole 
thing  is  relative.  The  satellite  would 
be  in  the  same  relative  position  at  all 
times.  There  are  advantages  to  con- 
structing a  system  in  that  way.  If  the 
system  were  constructed  in  that  way, 
those  who  have  advised  me  on  the  sub- 
ject have  said  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
system  could  not  show  a  profit  in  the  first 
year. 

If  the  low-altitude  orbital  system  were 
adopted,  by  which  great  numbers  of 
satellites  would  be  put  into  orbit,  it  might 
be  2  years  before  all  the  satellites  were 
in  position  in  the  heavens,  because  such 
satellites  could  be  launched  into  orbit 
only  at  a  certain  rate. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
assumption  that  a  satellite,  whether  It 
be  a  low-altitude  or  a  high-altitude 
satellite,  must  be  tracked? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
synchronous  system  a  satellite  need  not 
be  tracked.  I  will  illustrate  by  the  use 
of  a  diagram  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 
A  fixed  antenna,  aimed  at  one  precise 
point  in  the  heavens 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  chart  that  is  entitled  "Sin- 
gle Fixed  Antenna"? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  For 
example,  to  receive  a  great  number  of 
channels,  the  receiving  disc  would  be 
about  82  feet  wide.  It  would  be  aimed  at 
a  single  point  in  the  heavens,  at  which 
point  the  satellite  would  be  located.  The 
antenna  could  be  constructed  in  con- 
crete at  that  point,  if  need  be,  because 
instead  of  moving  the  antenna  to  track 
the  satellite,  the  satellite  itself  would  be 
moved  if  it  got  out  of  the  beam  of  the 
antenna. 

In  other  words,  certain  equipment 
would  be  placed  in  the  satelhte  to  give 
it  a  certain  amount  of  mobility,  so  that 
it  would  be  slowed  down,  or  moved  a  little 
closer  or  moved  farther  back  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  orbit  at  exactly  the  point  de- 
sired. The  result  is  that  the  satellite 
could  be  parked  in  front  of  the  antenna, 
and  if  the  satellite  drifted  away,  it  could 
be  moved  to  the  pvoint  where  it  would  be 
in  front  of  the  beam  of  the  antenna. 

Such  a  receiving  system  as  the  one 
described  would  cost  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  job  with  the  multiple-tracking 
antenna  that  AT.  &  T.  plans  to  put  into 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Less  than  2  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Less  than  2 
percent;  yes.  The  project  that  A.T.  &  T. 
has  in  mind  calls  for  40  to  50  satellites, 
or  perhaps  400  satellites,  moving  around 
in  the  heavens.  The  antennae  would 
weigh  a  great  amount.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  an  antenna  system  built  in 
Maine  weighs  more  than  300  tons.  It  is 
mounted  on  rails  and  is  built  to  a  pre- 
cision of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
The  whole  structure  is  mounted  on  a 
cradle  so  it  can  be  tilted  with  grreat  ac- 
curacy and  remain  precisely  focused  on 
a  satellite  as  it  passes  overhead. 

Even  with  all  that  equipment  and  with 
all  the  technical  problems  involved,  the 
antenna  would  be  able  to  switch  onto  a 
sateUite  for  only  6  to  10  minutes  while 
it  was  passing  between  two  points — for 
example,  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  So  it  could  be  in  communica- 
tion with  only  one  other  point  on  earth 
at  the  same  time. 

If  a  multiple-tracking  system  were  to 
be  u.sed,  the  technicians  would  have  to 
switch  back  and  forth  from  one  satel- 
lite to  another.  As  one  satellite  disap- 
peared, another  would  have  to  be  picked 
up.  As  a  result,  radar  antenna  would 
be  required  to  search  the  skies  in  order 
to  find  another  satellite.  It  could  not  be 
seen  but  would  have  to  be  searched  for 
by  radar.  A  second  300 -ton  antenna 
would  be  mounted  on  the  principle  of  a 
ship  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  knife  edge. 
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swinging  around  endeavoring  to  find 
another  satellite  coming  through  and 
trying  to  track  that  one.  With  all  the 
complications  involved,  a  device  of  in- 
tricate precision  would  be  required;  and 
should  any  of  the  moving  mechanism 
fail  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  result 
would  be  the  failure  of  a  very  large  in- 
vestment running  into  many  milUons  of 
dollars  to  do  a  much  less  satisfactory 
iob  than  a  system  that  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $600,000. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  May  I  a.'^k  the  Sen- 
aLor  a  question  at  this  point '' 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  With  the  necessity 
of  the  low-altitude  system  antenna 
tracking  one  satellite  and  then  another 
during  an  8-  or  10-minute  period,  while 
the  satellite  is  in  the  range  of  a  particu- 
lar ground  station,  would  that  not  re- 
quire also,  if  it  is  going  to  be  of  any  use 
to  other  nations  that  those  nations  have 
a  similar  tracking  system? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr    KEFAUVER.     So  there  would  be 
involved  a  tremendous  expense  in  con- 
nection with  this  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive kind  of  ground  system,  because  some 
nations  would  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 
Therefore,  how  are  they  going  to  know 
when   we   switch   from   one  satellite  to 
another?    Will  they  not  have  to  switch 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  have  any 
continuity  whatever  in  the  television  or 
the    telephone    message    that    is    being 
transmitted?    Was  that  not  brought  out 
by  the  testimony  before  the  committees? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  best  in- 
formation I  have  on  the  subject  is  that 
a  single  one  of  these  multiple  tracking 
horns  of  the  proposed  tracking  antenna 
would  cost  $3,500,000.    There  would  have 
to  be  at  least  three  of  them  in  one  place 
in  order  to  communicate  effectively. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    With  what? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     With  some 
other  point.     As  the  satellite  is  out  in 
space  and  we  wished  to  communicate  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  for  example,  we  could  commu- 
nicate for  10  minutes  while  that  satel- 
lite was  passing  from  the  North  Pole  to 
the    South    Pole,    between    those    two 
points.    That  satellite  would  be  in  posi- 
tion for  10  minutes.    Then  it  would  pass 
below   the   horizon.     It   would  then  l>e 
nece.ssary  to   wait  for  hours  before  we 
could  continue  the  conversation  through 
that  particular  satellite.    That  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  40 
of   these   in  orbit,   between  the   United 
States  and  Europe,  in  order  to  carry  on 
a  continuous  conversation.    It  would  be 
possible  to  switch  from  one  to  another 
to  track  it  across  the  horizon,  and  a  per- 
son  on   the   other   side   would   have   to 
have  the  same  equipment,  of  course. 

One  would  not  be  able  to  switch  over 
from  one  star  to  another  with  that  fine 
accuracy  that  would  be  required  using 
only  one  tracking  antenna,  so.  therefore, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  antenna 
training  on  the  second  satellite  while 
the  other  one  was  still  following  the  first 
satellite.  As  I  say,  so  much  equipment 
would  be  involved,  and  it  would  be  so 
complicated,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  spare  standing  by  in  the  event 


one  of  them  should  develop  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  cost  which  would  be  in- 
volved to  our  Nation  and  to  underdevel- 
oped nations,  where  the  President  wants 
this  to  be  used  also,  and  where  it  would 
have  to  be  used,  if  it  were  to  be  of  any 
use  to  the  world.    The  Air  Force  has  pro- 
posed to  lease  or  rent  two  portable  track- 
ing stations  for  the  A.T.  &  T.  Telstar. 
The  price  is  mentioned  as  $475,000  a  year. 
That  is  not  for  the  purchase  of  it.   That  is 
merely  the  rental  price.    I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  an  additional  considera- 
tion, plus  the  consideration  that  AT.  &  T. 
have    a    part   in    the    joint    control    of 
information  coming  from  the  program. 
So  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all.  it  will  be  very 
expensive,  and  very  few  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  able  to  afford  a  rental  cost 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  best  un- 
derstanding is  that  to  use  a  multiple- 
tracking  antenna  a  nation  should  antici- 
pate that  it  would  have  to  spend  $10 
million  in  order  to  have  enough  tracking 
facilities  to  merely  reach  one  point  on 
the  other  side ;  that  is,  between  this  Na- 
tion and  Europe.  Therefore,  to  use  the 
satellite  it  would  mean  a  $10  million  in- 
vestment here  in  order  to  match  $10 
million  on  the  other  side.  That  is  just 
the  tracking  antenna.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  40  satellites.  That  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  money.  That 
would  be  only  two  points;  for  example, 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  Senators  can  imagine  the  prob- 
lem that  would  confront  a  developing 
nation  like  Ghana  or  Nigeria,  or  any 
other  developing  nation,  in  its  attempt 
to  find  skilled  persormel  who  would  be 
able  to  operate  one  of  these  multiple 
tracking  stations.  I  doubt  that  such  a 
nation  could  find  the  skilled  personnel, 
even  if  it  could  afford  the  equipment,  or 
even  if  we  gave  the  equipment  to  it  under 
some  kind  of  lend-lease  arrangement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sirvgle,  fixed 
antenna,  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  a 
part  of  the  synchronous  system,  could 
simply  be  set  up  and  zeroed  in  against 
the  right  point  in  the  heavens,  and  could 
be  used  at  all  times. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  the  Senator  say 
early  in  his  address  that  to  provide  com- 
plete coverage  with  the  low-altitude  sat- 
ellites, over  400  would  be  required? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  my 
understanding;  in  order  to  provide 
worldwide  coverage  it  would  take  about 
400  sateUites. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  that  mean 
that  to  keep  track  of  these  400-plus 
satellites,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
an  identical  number  of  the  multiple- 
tracking  stations? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
have  to  be  a  multiple-tracking  antenna 
in  each  vicinity  that  wanted  to  commu- 
nicate. Of  course,  one  antenna  could 
communicate  only  with  one  satellite  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  One  for  one.  Is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  If  we 
wished  to  communicate  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  it  would  be 
possible  to  communicate  through  sev- 
eral channels,  perhaps,  but  that  would 
be  only  between  two  points  on  the  earth, 
such  as  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  While  we  were  com- 
municating in  that  area,  that  same  ^ 
trackmg  antenna  tould  not  be  used  to 
communicate  between  this  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska.  Another  sat- 
ellite would  have  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  another  tracking  anterma 
would  have  to  be  used. 

The  Senator  can  see  the  fantastic  in- 
vestment that  would  have  to  be  made  m 
trying  to  merely  establish  the  low -alti- 
tude system.  After  the  whole  thing  was 
out  there  in  space,  we  would  probably 
find  that  it  was  already  obsolete,  because 
by  that  time  someone  probably  would 
have  placed  the  synchronous  system  into 
orbit  at  the  right  position  in  space. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  the  Senator 
hear  any  testimony,  assuming  that  we 
are  ready  with  this  system  in  2  years, 
that  any  other  nation  will  be  ready  to 
receive  our  transmissions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
imagine  that  at  the  time  that  we  were 
able  to  put  the  synchronous  system  into 
orbit  we  would  be  able  to  have  the  re- 
ceiving stations  in  p)osition  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  am  now  speaking  of  the  syn- 
chronous system.  As  to  the  low-altitude 
system,  that  is  rather  doubtful.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Trotter  had  to  say  on  that 
point: 

A  random -orbit  system  could  discredit  us 
before  the  world  as  a  leader  in  space  com- 
munications If  Russia  establishes  a  station- 
ary satellite  Byst€m.  U  the  TTnlted  States 
went  ahead  with  a  low-random  orbit  system 
It  would  be  possible  for  Russia  to  hold  back 
until  we  were  deeply  committed  to  this  sys- 
tem and  had  launched  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  satellites  and  then  with  three  satel- 
lites the  Russians  could  establish  a  truly 
worldwide  system  before  our  limited  system 
was  even  in  operation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Whatever  the  need 
for  improved  communications  may  be  at 
this  time,  whether  they  come  from  satel- 
htes  or  from  any  other  methods,  is  it 
not  true,  in  the  Senator's  judgment,  that 
this  will  be  increased  tremendously  dur- 
ing the  next  50  years,  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons :  First,  in  the  new  nations  which  are 
now  coming  into  being  the  people  will 
become  educated  in  these  matters  and 
they  will  want  to  join  in  it.  Secondly,  if 
the  statisticians  are  correct,  the  world's 
population  will  increase  by  hundreds  of 
miUions  in  the  next  50  years.  I  will  not 
project  it  further  into  the  future.  What- 
ever is  done  now,  therefore,  will  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  pattern  for  a  long  time 
to  come.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

I  might  point  out  also,  in  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  the  systems,  that 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  even  if  the  low- 
altitude  system  should  prove  to  be  a 
fantastic  money  loser,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  ever  showing  a  profit,  it  would 
still  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  go  Into 
it,  because  they  could  do  much  of  this 
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work  by  lending  the  mwiey  and  being 
guaranteed  a  return  on  their  investment, 
even  though  the  entire  venture  failed — 
I  mean  being  guaranteed  to  the  extent 
that  they  could  charge  it  off  to  telephone 
users  for  intrastate  or  interstate  long- 
distance telephone  calls. 

Then,  having  driven  out  the  little  in- 
vestors, the  shoe  clerks,  they  could  wait 
until  such  time  as  the  synchronous  sys- 
tem was  irustituted  to  gain  full  control  of 
this  company  and  have  it  under  what- 
ever kind  of  operational  control  they 
would  want  to  have. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  finds  it  impossible,  for  all 
the  reasons  he  has  named,  plus  many 
more  that  he  will  cite  before  he  ends  his 
speech,  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  before  the  bill  is  passed,  it  should 
be  drastically  amended  if  it  is  desired  to 
encourage  the  public  to  buy  stock.  We 
should  try  to  amend  the  bill  in  such  a  way 
that  people  will  not  be  the  victims  of  loss 
operations  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  such 
a  large  corporation;  or  amend  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  operation  will  make 
money  in  short  order.  That  could  be 
done  by  the  synchronous  system,  not  by 
the  low -altitude  system.  Even  if  the 
low -orbit  operation  succeeded  at  all.  the 
rates  would  hardly  be  any  cheaper  than 
the  present  rates.  The  operation  would 
be  experimental,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  in  the  bill  is 
there  any  indication  at  all  as  to  what 
system  will  be  adopted  by  the  corpora- 
tion? Will  the  Senator  point  that  out 
to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  does  not 
say  in  the  bin. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  does  not. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  develop  whether  the  pro- 
posal is  to  be  for  a  low -orbit  system  as 
an  initial  undertaking  in  space  com- 
munications. An  effort  should  be  made 
to  go  into  the  synchronous  system  if 
there  is  to  be  profitable  operations.  Has 
the  Senator  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  that  would  be  the  case? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  point 
at  all  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
never  undertook  to  do  that,  because  he 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  sci- 
entist or  engineer.  Actually,  at  this  very 
moment.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  knows 
which  system  will  be  the  final  answer. 
But  the  implication  has  been  left  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  this  afternoon 
ttmt  the  A.T.  &  T.  is  deliberately  em- 
barking upon  a  system  which  is  the 
'bunk."  and  will  lead  to  the  spending 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  which 
money  will  go  down  the  drain.  That  is 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  making  this  afternoon.  I  think  that 
is  rather  frivolous;  actually,  it  is  fan- 
tastic. F^u-thermore,  under  the  bill,  be- 
fore the  company  can  undertake  any  kind 
of  system,  it  must  go  before  the  FCC. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  were  the 
Senator,  and  under  the  bill  I  were  pro- 
posing to  authorize  someone  to  put  a 
satellite  system  in  orbit.  I  would  like  to 
know  which  system  he  was  selling.    If  I 


were  to  pay  the  bill  to  give  somebody  a 
satellite  system,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  was  to  be  a  sjmchronous  sys- 
tem or  a  low -orbit  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  so?  Suppose  it 
proves  that  the  low -orbit  system  is  the 
true  system.  What  if  a  high -orbit  sys- 
tem is  not  successful?  What  qualifica- 
tion has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  country,  scientifi- 
cally, the  kind  of  system  which  ought  to 
be  in  orbit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  want  to  give 
the  system  to  the  corporation  before  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  be? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  giving  any- 
body anything.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
suggested  the  proposed  legislation,  so 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  job  of 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done.  That  is 
why  we  are  here.  We  are  determining 
what  we  should  do.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  telling  me  that  we  ought  to 
determine  in  the  first  year  what  ought 
to  be  done.  I  think  we  would  be  wasting 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fine  idea  tx>  determine  what 
to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  we  ought  to  find  out  first  what  the 
perfect  system  Is  before  a  corporation  is 
created,  that  we  ought  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  develop  a  system  for 
the  benefit  of  r>eople  who  want  to  make 
a  can  to  Paris.  Prance,  and  then  give 
the  system  away?  I  say  we  should  not 
throw  away  the  taxpayers'  money.  Let 
the  companies  which  are  interested  in 
the  project  put  up  their  own  money  and 
determine  the  kind  of  system  which 
ought  to  be  used.  If  the  Senate  is  really 
Interested  in  the  taxpayers,  this  is  the 
way  to  proceed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ha.s 
suggested  that  this  should  be  done. 
Some  of  these  proposals  are  being  made 
by  persons  who  are  not  practical,  who 
may  not  be  expert,  but  are  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate,  saying  that  we  ought 
to  have  low-altitude  or  high-altitude 
systems.  They  are  pretending  to  know 
too  much  without  sufficient  experience 
ba5e<l  on  experimentation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
seeking  to  wrap  the  President  in  the  bill 
or  to  wrap  the  bill  around  him.  I  think 
the  bin  should  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
I  know  who  was  pushing  for  the  bill, 
trying  to  get  a  bill,  long  before  the  Pres- 
idenl:  of  the  United  States  ever  sent  a 
message  to  Congress.  I  know  about  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  advisory 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  and 
limited  to  communications  common  car- 
riers. It  is  about  the  same  as  putting  a 
fox  in  charge  of  protecting  the  henhouse. 
Here  we  see  those  people  coming  in  with 
a  bill  which  they  are  seeking  to  have 
passed.  So  we  know  where  the  pressure 
is  smd  who  has  been  trying  to  have  the 
bill  passed.  We  can  analyze  what  has 
h^)pened  and  see  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. I  am  very  much  interested  in  know- 
ing what  will  happen  if  the  bill  shall  be 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  wait  for  a  moment.  The  Sena- 
tor says  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
taxpayers  contribute  money  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  provide.  Whom  do 
we  think  we  are  kidding?  The  AT.  &  T. 
can  make  a  loan,  and  for  every  nickel 
they  put  into  the  program,  they  are  en- 
titled to  get  every  nickel  back  plus  a 
6-percent  return  on  their  investment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  does  the  bill 
provide  that  the  A.T.  ft  T.  can  lend 
money? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  just 
a  moment.    I  will  read  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  invite  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  read  section  201  to 
find  the  answer.  Before  the  corporation 
can  borrow  a  quarter,  it  has  to  go  to  the 
FCC  and  get  permission  to  do  so.  That 
is  written  into  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  made  certain  that 
that  requirement  was  placed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  A.T.  ft  T.  would  be  hurt,  based  on 
the  way  the  FCC  has  acted  toward  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that;  I  simply  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  read  section  201. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  prefer, 
first,  to  read  section  304.  subsection 
(3)fc>,  which  supports  the  statement  I 
have  made: 

The  corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue,  lu 
addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting  secu- 
rities, bonds,  debentiires,  and  other  eertlfl- 
cates  of  indebtedness  as  It  may  determine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  continue ; 

Such  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  certlQcates  of  indebtedness 
of  the  corporation  as  a  conunaalcatlonB  com- 
mon carrier  may  own  shall  be  eligible  for 
Inclusion  In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier  to 
the  extent  allowed  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  last  few  words 
are  important: 

To  the  extent  allowed  by  the  Commission 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  must 
act  upon  the  proposal.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  section  201,  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  the  FCC. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  resent  my 
speaking? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wished  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  would  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  already  yielded  to  me.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  my  speaking? 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  read 
section  201. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  refer  to  subsection 
( 8) .  on  page  29.  It  is  necessary  to  refer 
back  to  subsection  (c)  on  page  27: 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
In  Its  administration  of  the  provlslc»s  of 
the  Cotnmunlcatlont  Act  of  1034.  as 
amended,  and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act, 
shall— 
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Now  I  refer  to  subparsigr£4>h  (8).  on 
page  29 — 

authorize  the  corporation  to  issue  any  shares 
of  capital  stock,  except  the  Initial  issue  of 
capital  stock  referred  to  in  section  304(a). 
or  to  borrow  any  moneys,  or  to  assimie  any 
obligation  in  respect  of  the  securities  of  any 
otlier  person,  upon  a  finding  that  such  issu- 
ance, borrowing,  or  assumption  is  compati- 
ble with  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  and  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
or  consistent  with  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  this  Act  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

That  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Federal 
agency.  It  must  approve  the  borrowing 
of  any  money.  The  idea  that  there  can 
be  a  conspiracy  or  that  the  A.T.  &  T.  can 
lend  money,  whether  it  is  wise  to  do  so  or 
not.  m  the  hope  that  it  will  get  a  return 
of  6  percent — and  I  am  quoting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — is  pure  nonsense. 
Tlie  AT.  &  T.  or  the  corporation  must 
go  to  the  FCC  and  prove  its  case  before 
it  can  receive  permission  to  take  such 
action. 

If  a  lot  of  nincompoops  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  would  serve 
there,  that  would  be  another  story.  But 
the  Senator  does  not  want  this  to  be  put 
under  Government  control.  Instead,  he 
favors  control  by  a  Government-owned 
corporation.  And  if  there  are  now  in  tlie 
employ  of  tlie  Government  some  nin- 
compoops, then  under  the  control  the 
Senator  proposes  we  might  have  nin- 
compoops in  charge  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  whether  anyone,  either 
in  the  FCC  or  out  of  it,  is  a  nincompoop. 
But  the  other  day  I  stated 

Mr.  PASTORi:.  And  if  the  Senator 
asks  me  a  question,  I  will  give  him  the 
answer,  because  1  have  studied  every  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a  bill 
that  will  put  the  FCC  m  a  position  to  de- 
cide how  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE;.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  I  say 
that  we  should  s<;e  what  the  record  of  the 
FCC  has  been  thus  far.  I  say — and,  by 
the  way,  this  statement  is  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator—that the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  its  entire  history  has 
never  made  a  lormal  determination  of 
what  is  a  fail-  late  of  return  for  inter- 
state or  international  telephone  service. 

In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  FCC  has 
never  undertaken  to  hold  a  hearing  in 
regard  to  what  should  be  the  charge  for 
service  from  hei'e  to  Europe. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  went  all  through 
that  on  Friday;  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  lemember  that  I  pointed 
out  that  they  stated  that  the  rates  are 
under  constant  surveillance.  Further- 
more, as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
FCC,  the  rate?  have  been  reduced  20 
percent.  However,  I  am  not  debating  all 
that  now. 

This  aftemocn  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana said  that  the  A.T.  ft  T.  will  run  the 
corporation  and  will  control  everything — 
so  much  so  that,  so  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  it  will  conspire  to  lend 
money  to  the  corporation,  and  then  have 
the  corporation  pay  it  back,  but  all  for 


the  purpose  of  maliciously  being  able  to 
make  a  6-percent  return.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  said  that,  just  this  after- 
noon. I  said  that  is  not  true;  and  it  is 
not  true.  Under  the  bill  they  cannot 
borrow  a  nickel  or  lend  a  nickel  unless 
they  get  approval  from  the  FCC. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  begins  by  saying  he 
does  not  know  what  kind  of  system  will 
be  authorized,  but  he  says  he  knows  what 
kind  of  corporation  he  wants  set  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  he  does 
not  know  what  kind  of  communication 
system  he  wants  them  to  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  and  no 
living  person  knows  that;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  not  a  scientist,  would  come  here 
this  afternoon  and  would  say — when  we 
are  trying  to  find  what  is  the  best  sys- 
tem, and  through  research  and  develop- 
ment— "Do  not  try  to  do  anything  in 
research  until  you  find  what  the  answer 
will  be."  But  how  can  anyone  get  the 
answer  first?  After  all,  which  came 
first — the  chicken  or  the  egg? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  the  egg 
comes  first  if  you  use  an  incubator. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  where  does  the 
egg  come  from? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  knows  that  the 
A.T.  &  T.  has  already  built  some  big 
tracking  antennas  in  Maine;  I  assimie 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows  that.  They  are  for  the  low-alti- 
tude system.  Perhaps  that  is  what  will 
be  used.  In  fact,  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
I  suspect  that  they  will  proceed  to  use 
the  low-altitude  system.  In  fact,  the 
testimony  is  that  the  Government  ex- 
pects to  try  for  that  first,  anyway. 

And  when  the  low-altitude  system  is 
tried.  I  suspect  that  what  they  will  find 
will  be  just  about  what  the  A.T.  ft  T. 
now  says  will  be  found — ^namely,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  impractical,  and  that  it 
would  be  many  years  before  it  could  be 
made  to  work.  So  why  would  the 
A.T.  ft  T.  favor  that?  It  could  favor 
it  because,  as  a  result,  over  a  period  of 
years  it  would  keep  other  companies 
out;  and  by  the  time  they  obtained  one 
that  would  woi* — and  it  would  work  for 
alwut  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
other — most  of  the  potential  investors 
would  have  dropped  out. 

I  began  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  cannot  tell 
me  now — and  I  cannot  tell  him,  and  the 
FCC  cannot  tell  any  of  us — what  would 
be  the  correct  charge  for  a  telephone 
call  from  here  to  New  Orleans  or  from 
here  to  Rhode  Island.  And  the  FCC 
cannot  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  not,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  that.  In  other 
words,  if  you  call  from  Providence  to 
New  York,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
calling  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
the  cost  is  not  exactly  one-half,  because 
you  cannot  measure  it  by  miles.  There 
is  no  basis  by  which  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  suggesting  can  be 
done.  We  have  gone  through  all  of  that. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  getting 
from  the  FCC  the  same  dedication  that 


we  would  get  if  we  followed  the  plan 
suggested  in  the  Kefauver  amendment, 

because  the  Senator  frwn  Tennessee 
wants  to  set  up  a  publicly  owned 
agency;  and  the  minute  that  is  done, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  on  the  same  kind 
of  men  that  are  called  on  when  the 
FCC  handles  the  work.  If  we  are  to  rely 
on  public  servants,  why  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  one  group  would  be  wiser 
or  more  honorable  than  another  group? 
Last  Friday,  I  said  that  anyone  in  the 
Government  service  who  is  incompetent 
should  be  fired. 

But  if  we  want  proper  supervision, 
what  do  we  do?  We  trust  and  rely  on 
the  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  under 
the  law;  we  rely  on  it  to  see  that  the 
public  interest  is  protected.  Our  job  is 
to  see  that  the  public  agency  in  charge 
does  its  job.  If  it  does  not,  its  members 
should  be  fired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  see  that  they  do 
a  proper  job. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  if  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  But  when 
the  Senator  excuses  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunission  for  not  doing 
its  job.  in  28  years,  by  not  making  a 
formal  determination  of  the  rate  for 
either  interstate  or  international  service, 
he  excuses  the  FCC — not  on  the  basis  the 
FCC  says — but  on  the  basis  that  this 
surveillance  procedure  will  result  in 
getting  the  job  done.  The  FCC  excuses 
itself  by  saying  that  it  never  has  had 
sufficient  staff  and  that  Congress  has  not 
provided  it  with  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able it  to  do  a  prwer  job.  In  fact,  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  fight  was  all 
about  a  year  ago,  when  the  General 
Services  Administration  undertook  to  do 
the  job;  and  it  was  able  to  get  for  the 
Goverrunent  rate  reductions  amounting 
to  about  $150  million,  merely  by  contest- 
ing some  of  the  long-distance  rates  the 
FCC  was  permitting  to  stand.  I  regret 
that  a  great  many  Senators  failed  to 
vote  to  permit  the  GSA  to  do  that  Job. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  only  did  I  vote 
for  that,  but  I  also  fought  for  it  on  this 
floor — in  other  words,  to  make  sure  that 
the  pubhc  interest  would  be  protected. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hurrah  for 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  also  fought  for  protec- 
tion of  the  pubUc  interest  in  connection 
with  offshore  oil.  I  voted  that  that  oil 
belonged  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  just  to  the  people  of  a  few 
of  the  States.  In  tiiat  case  I  voted  to 
have  the  rates  controlled  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people;  and  in  this  case,  too,  I 
am  on  the  side  of  the  people,  no  matter 
how  much  may  be  the  glamour  of  the 
Senator's  arguments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  criticize  the  intentions  of 
the  Senator.  I  am  sure  his  Intentions 
are  good,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  correct 
many  times.  I  regret  that  he  was  wrong 
In  cormection  with  the  two  examples  he 
gave;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  right 
about  many  things,  many  times,  and  I 
salute  him  for  voting  to  bring  these  rates 
under  determination. 
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But  let  me  read  the  rest  of  the  record 
in  connection  with  this  matter — and  it 
was  not  disputed: 

Second.  The  Federal  Communications 
CommlBslon  has  never  even  determined  the 
basis  upon  which  such  return  should  be 
computed. 

Third.  The  FCC  has  never  had  a  formal 
rate  case  on  Interstate  or  International  tele- 
phone rates. 

Fourth.  The  FCC  has  never  been  able  to 
seciire  Information  necessary  to  set  rates. 

Fifth.  The  FCC  has  never  known  the  costs 
to  A.T.  &  T.  of  equipment  sold  to  It  by  Its 
subsidiary,  the  Western  Electric  Co..  which 
produces  almost  all  equipment  used  by 
A.T.  &  T. 

And  until  they  do,  we  shall  never  know 
what  the  rate  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  who  said 
that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
what  the  Celler  committee  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  President 
never  said  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  FCC  it- 
self said  it,  in  the  hearings  before  my 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  FCC  said  what 
the  Senator  has  said  just  now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  is  testifying 
here — the  staff  member  or  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  the 
staff  member  told  that  to  me,  but  the 
Record  forbids  the  appearance  of  his 
name.  The  FCC,  they  said  it  to  me,  and 
I  will  provide  the  statement  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  my  name  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CKLT  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  did  not  want  me  to  enter 
the  colloquy 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes,  I  did;  but 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  trying 
to  shut  me  off. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  never  tried 
to  shut  off  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. But  since  he  has  mentioned  my 
name,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  be  yielded 
to. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
he  thought  the  FCC  would  do  as  good  a 
Job  as  that  which  would  be  done  by  a 
corporation  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  FCC  has  done  a  very  poor  Job 
for  28  years.  It  has  never  regulated 
A.T.  b  T.  in  its  international  rates.  It 
has  never  had  an  all-out  rate  hearing  on 
interstate  rates.  Notwithstanding  the 
requirement  that  there  be  competition  in 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  nobody  else 
has  ever  had  a  chance  to  sell  A.T.  b  T. 
any  hardware ;  it  has  all  been  sold  by 
Western  Electric. 

A.T.  &  T.  has  overcharged  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration found.  It  overcharged  the 
Grovernment,  through  its  subsidiary  of 
Western  Electric,  $67  million  in  the  way 
of  profits  for  work  it  got  somebody  else 
to  do. 


I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  regu- 
lation which  should  be  exercised  over 
the  vast  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem which  would  be  turned  over  to  them. 
As  to  other  governmental  activities, 
I  tliink  our  research  in  NASA  has  been 
very  good.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  which 
was  done  by  the  Government,  under 
Government  contracts  and  Government 
direction,  was  not  an  outstanding  job. 
I  defy  anyone  to  say  that  our  Panama 
Canal  work  done  by  the  Government  was 
not  done  honestly  or  efficiently,  or  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  project,  or  other 
great  Government  projects,  were  not. 

The  difference  is  that  in  one  case  peo- 
ple are  working  to  get  a  job  done,  with- 
out trying  to  see  what  they  can  get  out 
of  it.  A.T.  &  T.'s  motive  has  not  been 
particularly  to  advance  the  cause  of  what 
the  Government  wants  to  do.  but  to  see 
that  its  facilities  and  investment  are 
protected.  The  FCC  has  been  helples.s 
to  regulate  it.  After  this  record  of  28 
years  of  lack  of  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  I  do  not  understand  how  any- 
one could  feel  that  the  situation  would 
be  different  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First  let  me 
put  in  the  Record  a  statement  from  page 
482  of  the  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  space  satel- 
lite communications: 

Mr.  Gordon.  Is  It  not  so  that  AT.  &  T. 
may  require  Its  operating  companies  to  buy 
substantially  all  their  equipment  from  West- 
ern Electric  Co.? 

Mr.  Strassburg,  who.  as  staff  assistant 
for  the  YCC  was  testifying,  along  with 
his  Chairman  and  ranking  member  at  his 
side,  said: 

Well,  there  Is  some  argument  as  to  whether 
It  Is  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  AT.  &  T. 
Imposed  upon  the  operating  companies  of  the 
Bell  System.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  Bell  System  companies  do  buy  all  of 
their  equipment  from  Western  or  through 
Western. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Is  It  not  correct  that  Western 
Electric  cost  accounting  methods  are  such 
that  they  do  not  provide  an  authentic  basis 
for  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  charged  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Strassbtjig.  I  can  only  answer  that  by 
saying  that  we  have  not  made  a  sufficient 
study  of  the  matter  to  reach  a  Judgment. 

Sunator  Long.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Strassburg.  I  suppose  it  is  along  the 
lines  of  the  reasons  I  have  given  before  from 
the  standpoint  of  availability  of  manpower 

Mr.  MiNOw.  I  would  add  there.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  we  have 
within  the  last  week  succeeded — Western 
EHectrlc  has  acceded  to  a  request  that  It  lower 
Its  charges  for  telephone  equipment  to  AT. 
&  T.  In  the  amount  of  $26  million  a  year 
And  we  would  be  glad  to  make  an  exchange 
of  those  letters  available  for  the  record  if 
you  wish. 

That  is  about  the  way  reductions  have 
been  put  into  effect,  so  far  as  the  FCC  is 
concerned.  Someone  would  say,  "Call 
them  in  and  see  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  reduce  the  rates."  The  company 
would  have  the  decision  of  reducing  the 
rates  voluntarily  or  going  to  court;  and 
they  would  do  it  voluntarily.  One  thing 
we  can  be  sure  of,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  that  when  they  reduce  their  rales 


voluntarily,  they  are  still  too  high.  The 
FCC  did  not  know  what  the  rates  ought 
to  be,  and  did  not  have  the  facilities  to 
ascertain  what  they  should  be.  If  any- 
body knew  it,  it  would  be  the  Bell  System, 
but  by  voluntary  agreements,  they  agree 
to  reduce  the  rates  by  a  certain  amount. 
So  far  as  appropriate  interstate  rates  are 
concerned,  that  question  has  never  been 
determined.  The  FCC  has  no  basis  on 
which  to  make  such  a  determination. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Once  we  accept  the 
concept  that  there  should  be  a  private 
corporation  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  interest  against  the  very  problem 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — 
and  that  is  precisely  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  show  and  prove  on  the  floor — 
we  have  gone  out  of  our  way,  amending 
H.R.  11040.  I  know  a  few  of  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  feel  this  should  be  a 
Government-owned  operation,  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  their  sin- 
cerity. I  disagree  with  them  in  that  re- 
gard. But  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
we  cannot  have  a  public-owned  corpora- 
tion— and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
have  one — I  think  we  should  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  and  create  a 
private  corporation.  Once  we  have  over- 
come that  hurdle,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  have  gone  out  of 
our  way  in  the  committee,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
attended  all  the  meetings,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

For  that  reason,  on  page  27  of  the  bill 
is  a  provision  precisely  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator,  in  subsection 
I  c  I  '  1 )  : 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
in  its  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act.  shall — 

And  this  is  the  very  first  paragraph — 

( 1 )  insure  effective  competition,  Including 
the  use  of  competitive  bidding  where  ap- 
propriate. In  the  procurement  by  the  corpo- 
ration and  communications  common  carriers 
of  apparatus,  equipment,  and  services  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  and 
satellite  terminal  stations — 

Then  we  went  a  step  further: 

and  the  Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  solicit 
its  recommendations  on  measures  and  pro- 
cedures which  will  Insure  that  small  business 
concerns  are  given  an  equitable  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  procurement  program  of  the 
corporation  for  property  and  services,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  research,  develop- 
ment, construction,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

We  put  that  provision  in  the  bill  in 
our  subcommittee  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  interest,  to  make  sure  that 
there  would  not  be  a  monopoly,  but  that 
there  would  be  competitive  bidding  in 
the  purchase  of  the  apparatus,  not  only 
for  the  ground  stations  constructed  by 
the  corporation,  but  even  the  satellites. 
How  far  could  we  have  gone? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  here  this 
afternoon  protecting  Bell  Telephone  or 
AT.  &  T.    I  have  been  fighting  them  all 
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my  life.  What  I  am  doing  Is  tryinc  to 
protect  the  Pnxident's  bill  which  was 
created  to  pro<«ct  the  public  interest. 
Why?  Because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  eays  we  must  do  it  now. 
The  Senator  if.  saying  we  can  wait  2 
years.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  says  that  is  not  so.  Whose  word 
do  we  take?  The  President's  word,  or 
the  word  of  one  or  two  Senators?  Who 
has  the  responsibility  to  prove  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world  that  the  job 
should  be  done  now?  The  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
so  much  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  one 
undertakes  to  say  that  the  PCC  is  going 
to  protect  the  public  and  see  to  it  that 
the  public  gets  the  benefit  of  the  low- 
est rates  to  which  the  public  is  entitled, 
and  compatible  with  competition,  he 
should  recall  I  ciave  already  listed  five 
failures  of  the  FCC  to  do  exactly  what 
the  FCC  is  lindcr  the  obligation  of  do- 
ing. I  now  ciU;  other  failures  of  the 
FCC,  which  I  made  a  matter  of  record 
on  last  Friday : 

Sixth.  The  PCC  ha«  never  determined  the 
reasonableness  of  the  service  rates  charged 
by  A.T.  &  T.  for  carrying  television  programs 
both  black  and  white,  and  color. 

Seventh  The  F<>C  has  nerer  determined 
th  reasonableness  of  the  entire  telephone 
rate  structure;  that  la,  the  Internal  relation- 
ship of  rates. 

Eighth.  The  PCC,  even  though  lU  staff 
made  definitive  recommendations  that  action 
be  taken  toward  a  jKJSslble  rate  reduction,  has 
not  been  willing  to  Institute  a  formal  rate  In- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  the  syB- 
tem's  rates  are  unreasonably  high. 

Ninth.  The  FCC  for  over  25  years,  was  not 
willing  even  to  authorize  the  staff  to  ne- 
gotiate on  an  Informal  basis  with  the  Bell 
System  In  order  to  obtain  a  voluntary  rate 
reduction. 

Tenth  The  FCC  has  never  required  AT. 
&  T.  and  Its  operating  subsidiaries  to  buy 
telephone  equipment  or  any  equipment 
under  competitive  bidding — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  has  all  been 
changed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  close  the 
quotation: 

85    percent    of    the    market   has    thus    been 
closed  to  competition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  has  all  been 
changed,  under  -Jie  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  talking  about  the  space  satellite  part 
of  the  problem.  If  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  failed  to  do  all 
of  this,  which  vvas  its  duty  to  do,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  why  any- 
one should  exptct  a  better  performance 
in  regard  to  new  burdens  than  has  been 
observed  in  regard  to  old  burdens. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
If  the  Senate  should  pass  the  Kefauver 
substitute  amendment  and  permit  the 
Government  to  own  this  operation,  who 
would  decide  the  fairness  of  the  rates? 
Would  it  not  be  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission?  Under  the  Kefauver 
substitute  it  is  provided  that  the  PCC 
will  have  to  co  exactly  what  we  say 
the  PCC  will  have  to  do.  What  dilTer- 
ence  would  It  make?  You  are  criticiz- 
ing the  FCC,  but  the  FCC  is  the  re- 


sponsible agency   under   the   Kefauver 

substitute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  see  my  name  on  the  Kefauver 

substitute  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  but  the  Senator 
says  that  this  facility  should  be  pub- 
hcly  owned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
said  it  should  be  publicly  owned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Everybody  says  that 
the  PCC  has  to  regulate  the  rates. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
said  it  should  be  publicly  owned.  I  have 
said  I  would  favor  the  maximum  pos- 
sible comi>etition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
any  proposed  legislation  which  attempts 
to  put  this  program  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  corporation  should  undertake  to 
provide  that  it  be  organized  m  the  best 
possible  fashion  to  see  that  there  would 
be  competition  between  the  new  system 
and  the  existing  mternational  common 
carriers,  of  which  AT.  k  T.  represents 
about  90  percent. 

Congress  so  provided  when  it  passed 
the  legislation  providing  that  water  car- 
riers could  not  be  owned  by  rail  carriers. 
The  policy  has  been  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  other  surface  carriers. 

To  me  that  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
way  to  guarantee  effective  competition. 

I  have  studied  the  problem  at  some 
length.  I  conducted  hearings  in  regard 
to  it  myself.  I  have  seen  no  need  for  this 
entire  project  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
private  corporation,  before  we  know 
what  kind  of  satellite  system  we  are  to 
put  into  orbit.  I  can  see  an  urgency 
about  developing  it.  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  ahead  with  a  sense  of 
urgency. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  the  Senator 
concludes,  will  he  yield  for  another  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  tried  to 
tighten  up  the  provisions.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  page  39  of  the  bill : 

REPORTS    TO    THK    CONGRESS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Preaident  shaU  transmit 
to  the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a 
report  which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
under  the  national  program  referred  to  In 
section  201(a)(1),  together  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  activities  and  accomplishments 
in  terms  of  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  and  any  recommendations  for 
additional  legislative  or  other  action  which 
the  President  may  consider  necessary  or  de- 
sirable lor  the  attainment  of  such  objectives. 

We  did  not  stop  there.  We  provided 
further: 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually  and  at 
Buch  other  timea  as  it  deems  desirable,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  its 
operations,  activities,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  Act. 

That  is  the  Federal  Commum  cations 
Commission.  We  are  getting  after  them, 
too. 

(c)  The  CommiBslon  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  anniially  and  at  such  other  times 
M  it  deems  dealrable,  (1)  a  report  of  its 
actlvltlea  and  the  actions  on  anticompetl- 
tlve  practices  as  they  ai^ly  to  the  com- 
munications    satellite     programs;      (11)     an 


evaluation  of  such  activities  and  ac- 
tions taken  by  it  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority  with  a  view  to  recommending  such 
additional  legislation  irtilch  the  Commission 
may  consider  necessary  In  the  public  inter- 
est; and  (HI)  an  evaluation  of  the  capital 
structure  of  the  corporation  ao  as  to  assure 
the  Congress  that  such  structure  la  con- 
sistent with  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical  operation  of  the  corporation. 

We  have  done  about  everything  it  was 
humanly  possible  to  do.  We  have  done 
everything  it  was  humanly  possible  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  some  good  language  in  the 
bill.     I  do  not  criticize  that  part. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  undertaking  to 
see  to  it  that  the  FCC  will  perform  the 
job  of  regulating.  I  submit  that  the 
record  shows  that  the  PCC  has  failed 
miserably  to  regulate  A.T.  k  T.  It  has 
never  even  been  to  court  with  this  com- 
pany. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of 
AT.  k  T.  in  the  Government  has  been 
so  complete  and  so  impressive  that  it  has 
usually  been  able  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  down  on  the  money  avail- 
able to  the  FCC,  to  be  sure  that  the  PCC 
would  not  fully  do  its  Job. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  a  correction,  for  the  record.  I  am 
fure  the  record  should  show  that  the 
FCC  as  such  never  goes  mto  court  in 
regard  to  so-callLd  telephone  rates.  The 
General  Services  Administration,  which 
pays  for  the  telephone  charges  withm 
the  Government,  always  appears  in  any 
rate  case,  representmg  the  biggest  cus- 
tomer of  the  company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  GSA  has  ap- 
peared so  frequently  and  so  enthusiasti- 
cally that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism with  respect  to  the  number  of 
people  the  GSA  employs  in  some  of  the 
cases  they  have  gone  into.  There  have 
been  complaints  by  State  agencies  that 
tlie  GSA  has  done  too  much  of  a  job  in 
these  particular  rate  cases. 

The  FCC,  as  such,  does  not  go  into  the 
cases.  I  think  occasionally  they  are 
represented,  along  with  the  GSA,  by 
counsel.  They  are  not  necessarily  a 
party  to  any  suit. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  gone  into  court.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  somewhat  responsible  for 
this.  At  one  time,  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  allowed  a  general 
rate  increase  for  transportation  all  over 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  railroads,  no  one 
had  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  the  biggest  customer  of 
the  transportation  system.  In  a  hearing 
held  by  the  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee which  deals  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  appropriation,  I  sug- 
gested that  there  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  shop  which  haitdles  this  problem. 
The  money  was  provided. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  been  quite  vigorous  in  its  pursuit  of 
these  rate  cases  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  that  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years  there  has  been  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  that 
pait  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  in- 
dependent offices  which  deals  with  this 
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problem.  There  has  been  a  long  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  done  too  much,  because  the 
State  regulatory  commissions  were  com- 
plaining about  this.  There  were  mo- 
tions made  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
money  for  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  this  particular  purpose. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  been  operating 
technically  for  the  past  7  or  8  years,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  saved  $145  million. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  The  Senator,  I  am 
sure,  remembers  those  debates. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNU80N.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
remembers  them.  I  was  trying  to  de- 
fend the  amount.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  about  the  activities  of 
the  GSA  in  the  rate  cases,  in  represent- 
ing the  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  saved  $145  million.  If  the 
Government  should  not  have  been  saved 
that  money,  certainly  the  court  would 
have  decided  in  favor  of  the  telephone 
company. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  I  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  we 
were.  I  was  voting  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  How- 
ever. I  fear  that  GSA's  fine  activity  may 
have  been  discontinued  or  at  least  weak- 
ened. 

That  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  job 
of  the  FCC.  not  a  job  of  the  GSA.  The 
GSA  got  into  that  work  because  the 
FCC  was  not  doing  the  Job  properly,  as 
I  have  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that  the  Record 
will  be  clear,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration represents  the  Government 
in  all  rate  cases,  whether  they  involve 
telephone  rates,  transportation  rates, 
power  rates,  gas  rates,  or  electricity  rates. 
The  Government  is  a  customer.  The 
GSA  comes  in  representing  the  Govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  customers,  and  pro- 
tests a  rate  increase  if  it  thinks  it  should 
be  protested.  It  has  been  the  main  agen- 
cy involved  in  such  cases. 

Some  of  the  State  agencies  have  said 
the  GSA  should  stay  out  of  the  cases. 
We  have  had  many  long  discussions  of 
the  problem  in  the  Senate.  Every  time 
the  appropriation  bill  dealing  with  the 
GSA  comes  before  the  Senate  there  is  a 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  legal  de- 
partment, which  handles  the  work. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  quite  correct.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  trying  to  see  to  it  that 
the  GSA  has.  been  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  protect  the  Government  from 
excessive  charges  by  communications 
carriers. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  the  Government  by  the  activities 
of  the  GSA.  I  have  forgotten  the  amount 
saved    the   Government   in    connection 


with  the  DEW  line,  but  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  involved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes,  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  involved  in  the  DEW  line 

Mr.  KEffAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
proved  the  point  that  some  of  us  are  try- 
ing to  make.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  communication  carriers,  particu- 
larly the  A.T.  &  T.,  have  overcharged  the 
Government,  the  GSA  was  doing  a  good 
job  in  trying  to  save  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  save  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Yet  there  was  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  common  carriers  seeking  tx) 
deny  any  appropriation  for  carrying  on 
that  work.  That  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion we  get  into.  When  the  agency  at- 
tempted to  cut  down  the  profits  that  were 
being  made,  we  discovered  an  attempt  to 
cut  out  the  appropriation.  Actually  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  deny  the  GSA  any 
funds  for  that  activity.  Only  upon  the 
urging  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  several  other  Senators  who  joined 
with  him  was  the  money  put  back  into 
the  appropriation. 

In  that  connection  I  wish  also  to  say 
that  the  A.T.  &  T.  has  been  very  active 
in  trying  to  diminish  and  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  GSA. 

Through  some  influence  they  have 
been  able  to  break  up  the  local  unit  in  the 
General  Services  Administration  which 
has  been  so  effective.  In  fairness.  I  wish 
to  say  that  Mr.  Boutin  thinks  that  the 
way  the  thing  is  arranged  now.  they  can 
still  continue.  But  the  extent  of  their 
activity  and  the  type  of  activity  they 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  as  a  unit  has 
been  very  badly  weakened.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  part 
of  communication  carriers  in  getting 
that  done.  I  do  not  think  that  the  record 
of  the  GSA  shows  that  they  do  not  want 
the  Government  to  prevent  them  from 
making  excess  profits,  which  they  were 
domg  in  connection  with  the  DEW  line 
and  the  other  activities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wanted 
to  get  the  record  straight  or  add  to  it. 
In  the  rate  cases,  the  GSA  has  been 
designated  to  protect  the  Government  as 
a  ctistomer  in  cases.  When  the  GSA 
enters  a  rate  case  involving  communica- 
tions, electricity,  or  transportation,  it 
does  so  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  customer  and  would  be  subject 
to  unfair  rates.  They  then  help  the  gen- 
eral public  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
public  would  have  no  legal  representa- 
tive. 

In  effect,  appearing  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  helped  the  public.  If  a  rate 
increase  was  denied,  the  intervention  has 
helped  the  customer,  to  wit,  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  let  us  not  confuse  the  SAGE  case. 
That  case  involved  a  contract  between 
the  communications  people  and  the 
Government.  It  involved  a  contract  in 
the  GSA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Through  action  in  that  case  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  saved. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  people  who  have 
been  overcharging;  namely,  the  com- 
mimication  carriers,  have  used  their  in- 
fluence  both   in.  Congress   and   in   the 


agency  to  try  to  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  the  regulator  for  one  purpose. 
They  have  been  taking  money  back  from 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  question  in- 
volved construction,  operation,  and  many 
other  thmgs  other  than  a  straight  rate 
proposition. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  sateUite  proj- 
ect involves  construction  and  many  other 
things  also. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  point  out  that 
the  GSA  has  been  active.  As  a  customer, 
the  Government  has  gone  into  rate  cases 
in  that  way.  I  was  somewhat  responsi- 
ble for  increasing  the  appropriation 
some  years  ago  when  the  Government 
had  failed  to  appear  m  a  rate  case.  It 
was  the  biggest  customer  and  was  most 
effective  in  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  made.  The  Senator  has  been 
active  in  seekmg  rate  reductions. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
FCC  has  the  same  public  responsibility 
as  a  public  service  commission.  I  know 
that,  as  a  pubhc  service  commissioner, 
my  dad  used  to  institute  proceedings  to 
reduce  rates.  He  would  hold  hearings 
and  issue  orders.  If  the  parties  did  not 
like  the  decision,  they  could  go  to  court 
about  it. 

That  is  the  sort  of  function  that  the 
FCC  has  had.  The  GSA  would  not  be 
active  in  that  field  if  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  had  done  its 
job.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  GSA 
undertook  to  do  those  things,  it  did  them 
because  the  rate  was  clearly  too  high  and 
it  was  so  established. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
subject  at  considerable  length  tomorrow. 
Therefore,  I  will  conclude  my  speech  for 
today. 
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LYLE  WATTS.  CHIEF  OF  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE  FROM  1943  TO  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  on  Friday  last. 
Oregon  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great  and 
dedicated  man,  Mr.  Lyle  Watts,  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  from  1943  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1952,  who  passed  away  in  a 
Portland  hospital. 

His  career  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  was  ex- 
emplary. His  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  forestry  practices 
will  remain  as  a  continuing  memorial  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  obituary  material 
found  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
which  summarizes  his  many  valuable 
contributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lyle  Watts  Dies;  Ex-Forestry  Atd — US. 
Forest  Service  Chief,  1943-52;  Assisted 
United  Nations 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  16. — Lyle  F.  Watts, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  from  1943 
until  his  retirement  in  1952,  died  Friday  of 
a  heart  ailment.    He  was  72  years  old. 


Mr.  Watts  beg&ii  bis  career  u  a  forest  as- 
sistant In  Wyomlr.g  In  191S.  He  wa»  a  mem- 
ber of  the  technical  committee  on  forestry 
and  primary  forest  products  of  the  United 
N.itlons  Interim  Commission  on  Pood  and 
A^Ticulture  in  1£»44  and  1945.  At  several 
sessions  from  194('  to  1951  he  served  as  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  .Agriculture  Organization's  XSA.  delegate. 

Mr  Watts  also  took  part  In  the  United 
Nations  Conferet.ce  on  Conservation  and 
Utilization  of  R<'80urces  at  Lake  Success. 
Long  Island  In  1949. 

Among  the  honors  he  received  were  the 
DeiJartment  of  Agriculture's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  Prance's  Croix  de  Che- 
valier de  le  Merit  e  Agrlcole.  He  held  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Utah  State  Agricultural 
and  Iowa  State  Colleges. 

After  his  retln;ment.  Mr.  Watts  became 
active  in  the  Oregon  Democratic  Party. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow.  Nell;  a  daugh- 
ter. June;  a  son,  Gordon,  who  Is  with  the 
Forest  Service  In  Washington;  a  sister.  Mrs. 
Gladys  O'Nell  BoUingham,  and  a  brother. 
Cecil 

simat VISED   ISO  fosksts 

As  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Mr  Watts 
supervised  the  ac.mlnlstratlon  of  more  than 
150  national  fore»its  covering  at>out  180  mil- 
lion acres.  He  cnce  advocated  a  slx-polnt 
prog^ram  to  preterve  the  Nation's  timber 
lands  that  Included  selective  logging,  reseed- 
Ing    and  Intenslv;  forest-fire  protection. 

E.ssentlal  to  his  program  was  that  "the 
.American  people  must  be  conservation-con- 
scious and  aware  of  the  Importance  of  safe- 
guarding our  great  natural  resources." 

He  also  said  that  liL-^ects  and  diseases  were 
as  damaging  to  vhe  forest.s  as  fire  but  less 
was  being  done    to  cope   with   them. 

A  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College  in  1913. 
Mr  Watts  receUed  a  degree  of  master  of 
forestry  there  15  years  later.  He  then  left 
the  Service  for  \\  year  to  organize  and  to 
become  dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
Utah   State   Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  Watts  cam?  out  of  retirement  In  1954 
to  direct  the  conservation  aspects  of  the 
late  Richard  L.  Neuberger's  successful  Ore- 
gem  campaign  foi  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  later 
worked  for  Adlsl  Stevenson's  presidential 
campaign    In   Ortgon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
lost  not  only  a  great  conservationist 
dedicated  to  public  senice,  but  I  have 
lost  a  personal  friend.  Mr.  Lyle  Watts 
advised  me  on  raany  occasions  in  regard 
to  conservation  matters,  and  I  have  never 
found  his  advic«!  wanting.  I  have  always 
found  that  by  fcUowing  his  cdvice.  I  have 
been  well  served  on  the  issues  about 
which  he  advised  me.  His  advice  was 
in  the  public  interest  of  my  State  and 
in  the  whole  f  eld  of  natural  resource 
and  conservation  development. 


WORK  OP  THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  night  of  each  week  there  is 
available  to  the  public  one  of  the  most 
challenging  news  commentaries  of  our 
day.  I  refer  to  the  presentation  made 
by  Howard  K.  Smith  on  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  network.  Last 
Wednesday,  the  evening  of  June  13,  Mr. 
Smith  sought  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "Is  Congress  Out  of  Date?" 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  proved  to 
be  a  bit  rough  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  highly  critical; 
but.  then,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  is  without  critics  on  either  floor. 


If  the  Congress  merits  criticism,  such 
comment  should  be  heard.  If  the  criti- 
cism is  undeserved,  no  harm  will  occur 
in  the  process.  In  fact,  constructive 
criticism  provides  an  invaluable  margin 
of  safety  in  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Smith  is  not  aware  of  many  of  the 
problems  that  face  the  Congress.  For 
example,  he  draws  public  attention  to 
the  tremendous  workload  and  the  lack 
of  staff  personnel  to  tackle  the  tide  of 
business  that  burdens  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the  tran- 
script is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  the  Congress,  for  Mr.  Smith 
believes  there  are  serious  weaknesses 
that  we  can  correct.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  transcript 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  CoNCRKSS  Out  of  Dat«? 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith,  on  "News  and  Com- 
ment." ABC  Television.  June  13,  1962j 
Good  evening  We  call  your  attention  to- 
night to  the  state  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
sometimes  called  the  keystone  In  the  arch 
of  American  Government.  Congress  has 
been  in  session  now  for  nearly  5  months. 
which  Is  a  respectable  length  of  time  The 
pressures  on  it  to  st<ip  work  and  go  home 
are  strong  because  this  Is  an  election  year 
and  five-sixths  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  to  run  for  reelection.  But,  though  In 
session  for  a  long  time  and  itching  now  to 
finish.  Congress  this  year  has  passed  not  a 
single  piece  of  major  legislation  so  far.  The 
President  said  the  other  day  that  he  Is  con- 
templating listing  bills  according  to  urgent 
priority  In  order  to  get  at  least  some  of  them 
considered  before  Congress  does  go  home. 

In  the  past,  some  sessions  of  Congress 
have  been  called  "do  nothing"  or  "do  little" 
Congresses.  One  of  the  Members  now.  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  labels  this 
one  the  "goof  off"  Congress: 

Mr  Gross.  I  would  say  that  It  Is  a  "goof- 
off"  Congress.  It  Is  the  worst  Congress,  of 
course,  do-nothlng  Congress.  In  my  14  years 
In  Washington.  We  have  such  a  thing  as 
the  T  &  T  Club — the  out-on-Thursday,  back- 
on-Tuesday  club — this  Is  one  of  the  reasons. 
There  may  be  some  hidden  reasons  that  I 
know  nothing  about  but  it  seems  that  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  people  we  must  ad- 
journ Congress  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
either  schedule  noncontroverslal  legisla- 
tion on  Monday,  or  put  the  votes  over  until 
Tuesday,  which  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  operate  on  the  Thursday-to-Tuesday  basis 
This  Is  to  acconunodate.  I  say.  principally  to 
accommodate  Members  on  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board and  contiguous  areas  who  can  get 
home  In  a  short  period  of  time — some  of 
them  to  carry  on  business;  some  of  them  to 
carry   on   their   political    campaigning. 

Mr  Smith.  Congress  has  always  been  more 
criticized  than  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  famous  British  student  of 
government.  James  Bryce.  wrote  In  the  last 
century,  "Americans  are  specially  fond  of 
running  down  their  Congressmen."  Our  pic- 
torial commentators,  the  cartoonists,  have 
always  taken  a  cynical  view  of  Congress  that 
they  do  not  hold  toward  other  branches, 

In  1889.  Joseph  Keppler,  creator  of  the 
character  "Uncle  Sam,"  sketched  this  com- 
mentary suggesting  that  the  real  bosses  of 
the  Senate  were  the  big  moneyed  trusts.  In 
this  century.  Senator  George  Norrts,  of 
Nebraska,  expressed  the  same  thought  about 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  saying 
"the  politicians  get  the  checks,  and  the  spe- 
cial interests  have  the  balances." 


Humor  is  heavily  alloyed  with  cynicism  in 
modem  day  cartoons  of  Senators  like  Dog- 
patch's  celebrated  envoy  to  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Jack  S.  Pbogbound,  in  Al  Oapp's  "Ll'l 
Abner." 

The  same  qualities  of  hypocrisy  and  oppat- 
tunlsm  show  Just  below  the  surface  humor 
In  Senator  Snort  drawn  for  the  Field  Enter- 
prises by  George  Llchty,  and  in  round  little 
Senator  Caucus,  drawn  by  Pete  Wjrma  for 
the  General  Features  Corp. 

This  rather  low  view  of  Congress  has  be- 
come so  standard  that  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  shrug  off  the  Implied  criticisms  as  un- 
avoidable and  unimportant.  In  fact.  I  am 
going  to  argue  tonight  that  it  Is  very  Im- 
portant and  this  reputation  can  be  avoided 
There  have  been  periods  when  Congress  was 
truly  the  keystone  of  our  Government,  well 
attuned  to  the  p>eople  and  creative  In  legis- 
lation. Just  one  example:  In  1910  Congress 
became  the  in-spiration  and  the  leader  of  the 
Nation  when  the  so-called  "Insurgents" 
came  to  Washington  determined  to  take 
up  where  Teddy  Roosevelt  left  off: 

R  Jbert  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  beat  the  mighty  railroads  and 
the  ]>olltical  bosses  In  his  home  State  first. 

Jonathan  Dolllver.  of  Iowa,  who  said  of 
President  Taft,  "He  Is  an  amiable  man  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  men  who  know  what 
they  want,"  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
ii;flu?nce  of  those  men. 

George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  who  broke  the 
ne.ir  dictatorial  powers  of  Speaker  Cannon 
of  the  House 

And  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  who  au- 
thored or  guided  through  the  Senate  some 
of  the  most  needed  legislation  of  the  times. 

By  contrast  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  many 
really  creative  acts  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
an  occasion  on  which  Congress  stirred  the 
hearts  of  Americans  by  word  or  by  action  as 
the  executive  branch  often  does,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  done  on  at  least  two 
historic  occasions  In  recent  years. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  Congress'  reputa- 
tion today  Is  not  good  and  that,  despite  a 
number  of  exceptional  Indlvlduails,  It  de- 
serves its  reputation.  It  Is  not  attuned  to 
the  people.  It  Is  more  and  more  negative 
and  dilatory  rather  than  creative  and  re- 
sponsive. Its  ethics  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  either  branch   of  the  Government. 

An  acute  present-day  writer  on  the  Con- 
gress. George  Galloway,  has  said  "Represent- 
ative government  has  broken  down  or  disap- 
peared In  other  countries.  Here  in  the 
United  States  it  remains  en  trial.  Its  sur- 
vival may  well  depend  upon  its  ability  to  cope 
quickly  and  adequately  with  the  difficult 
problems  of  a  dangerous  world."  Congress  Ls 
not  coping  quickly  or  adequately. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  before  his  death  a  decade  ago.  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Wherry  of  Nebraska  said.  "Con- 
gress still  labors  under  antiquated  machin- 
ery and  processes.  The  creaking  machinery 
of  Congress  Is  so  inadequate  for  modem 
times  that  free  representative  government 
Itself  Is  endangered." 

Just  one  example  to  suppwrt  that  state- 
ment. To  help  It  draft  legislation.  Congress 
has  a  staff  of  28  lawyers  and  a  budget  of 
$200,000.  By  contrast,  a  single  one  of  the 
10  executive  departments — the  Department 
of  Agriculture — has  207  lawyers  and  a  budget 
of  $2,400,000  to  draft  legislation.  We  could 
cite  many  many  more  examples  of  inadequate 
facilities  causing  Congress  to  lose  its  creative 
functions  to  the  Executive. 

For  one  other  disability  of  Congress  to  ful- 
fill Its  functions.  It  Ls  hard  to  blame  Con- 
gress. That  is,  complex  modem  times  has 
multiplied  the  workload,  especially  of  Sen- 
ators. 

An  outstanding  Senator.  Peiscott  Biwh. 
of  Connecticut,  announced  recently  he  was 
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quitting  politics   because  of  the   increasing 
workload: 

Senator  Bush.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
■Imple  old-fashioned  homework  and  when 
my  evening  is  free — that  Is,  I  don't  have  to 
go  to  a  dinner  here  in  Washington,  or  some 
meeting  up  in  Connecticut — I  take  my  brief- 
case home  full  of  work  and  I'll  spend  2  or  3 
hours,  frequently,  trying  to  catch  up  on  the 
reading  and  the  reports  of  committees,  the 
things  that  people  send  me  to  read  that  are 
appropriate  to  legislation  that's  pending 
here.  If  one  didn't  do  anything  else  but 
tend  to  the  homework  that  goes  with  his 
Job  and  tend  to  the  duties  of  his  Job  as 
a  Senator  in  Washington,  he'd  have  a  very 
good  full-time  Job,  I  can  assure  you.  So, 
that  if  you  add  the  burdens  of  the  call  of 
the  State  to  this,  you'd  see  that  the  work 
of  a  Senator,  for  most  States  I  would  say, 
Is  very  strenuous. 

Mr.  Smith.  Hubmit  Humphukt,  of  Minne- 
sota, probably  the  most  articulate  of  all 
Senators,  tells  of  the  growing  duties  of  the 
Senate.    He  describes  a  typical  Tuesday: 

Senator  Humphrit.  The  congressional 
leaders  meet  with  the  President  every  Tues- 
day morning  for  our  legislative  breakfast. 
This  means  that  I  arrive  at  the  White  House 
at  around  8:30.  Ovir  breakfast  starts  at  8:45. 
We  flnah  that  breakfast  anywhere  from  9.30 
to  10.  Then,  following  that,  of  course,  is 
the  regular  little  press  conference. 

I  then  return  to  my  office  where  I  have 
committee  meetings.  The  mornings  are  used 
for  committee  meetings  in  the  Senate. 
Sometimes  I  find,  and  you  try  to  solve  this 
one,  three  committee  meetings  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  three  different  buildings 
in  three  different  parts  of  the  Capitol,  on 
three  different  subjects,  and  I  am  on  all  three 
committees.  So,  you  have  to  be  nimble  of 
foot  as  well  as  of  mind  around  here  some- 
times. But  you  select  then,  which  commit- 
tee you  think  is  the  more  Important,  and 
you  send  a  staff  member.  If  you  possibly  can. 
to  one  of  the  others,  or  drop  In  on  It.  Then 
at  noon,  generally,  one,  two.  or  three  lunch- 
eon groups,  and  I  generally  find  little  time 
to  eat  at  noon.  I  frequently  Just  call  on  the 
luncheon  groups  because  many  times  they 
are  constituents. 

Then  as  the  majority  whip.  I  have  to  be 
on  the  Senate  floor.  So.  I  do  a  good  deal 
of  my  offlce  work  right  off  the  Senate  floor 
In  the  whip's  offlce  off  the  Senate  Gallery. 
I  have  many  visitors  that  come  In  during 
the  day  that  send  in  their  card  to  the  Senate 
and  want  to  see  me.    I  go  out  to  see  them. 

During  the  afternoon.  I  will  frequently 
have  conferences  with  executive  officers  re- 
lating to  problems  of  my  constituents  or 
problems  on  legislation.  It  Is  entirely  prob- 
able that  Senator  Manstold,  the  majority 
leader,  will  hold  a,  what  we  call,  a  policy 
meeting  on  the  same  day  where  the  policy 
committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  meets. 
And  then  later  on  in  the  afternoon,  I  at- 
tempt to  answer  telephone  calls  and,  by  the 
way,  I  average  about  35.  40,  50  long-distance 
telephone  calls  every  day.  And  I  keep  those 
slips  In  my  pocket,  if  I  haven't  been  able 
to  answer  them  at  my  desk,  and  catch  them 
as  I  go  along. 

I  work  late  in  my  offlce  on  correspondence 
and  have  meetings  at  5  to  7  o'clock — try  to 
catch  as  many  people  as  I  can  at  that  time. 
And  then,  sometimes  during  the  day,  there 
will  be  a  dinner  that  we  go  to.  I  used  to 
think  that  these  dinners  were  fun,  and  I 
guess  they  can  be,  and  sometimes  they  are. 
but  really  and  truly,  after  a  long  day,  you 
sometimes  wonder  If  It  might  not  be  better 
if  you  Just  went  home  and  didnt  go  to  the 
dinner. 

Mr.  8b«th.  Well.  now.  you  are  a  member 
of  three  very  Important  committees.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  Senator  to  be  an  expert  on 
as  many  things  as  he's  expected  to  be  an 
expert  on?  Can  you  master  all  of  the 
subject  matter? 


Senator  Homphrky.  I  cannot.  And  when 
I  used  to  teach  political  science,  we  had  an 
axiom  or  statement.  We  said,  "Experts 
should  be  on  tap  and  not  on  top"  I'm  not 
an  expert.  I  hope  to  be  a  legislator  and. 
in  a  sense,  a  policymaker,  that  is.  to  at  least 
help  shape  and  mold  the  policy  of  thus 
country,  as  one  Senator.  But  my  activities 
are  many  in  the  Senate,  and  I  must  be  in- 
terested  In   all  of   these  activities. 

Of  course,  you  have  special  areas  of  In- 
terest. For  example.  I  have  taken  a  very 
keen  Inter*  st  In  the  field  ol  International 
cooperation  in  medical  research  and  scien- 
tific research.  A  keen  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  disarmament  and  arms  control.  Bu* 
I  serve  and  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  to  know 
about  these  agriculture  problems.  The  St.ite 
I  represent  Is  deeply  Involved  In  agriculture. 
Agricultural  economics  Is  the  very  life  of 
our  society  In  Minnesota. 

I  must  be  Interested  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  I  am  a  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee and  second  ranking  member  on  the  full 
committee.  And.  of  course.  f!)reign  pulley 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of  our  entire 
governmental  activity. 

I  am  a  member  nf  the  Snnate  Appr  >prin- 
tlons  Committee.  And  that  puts  you  across 
the  board  In  everything.  In  fact,  the  Defense 
budget  is  one  that  we  work  with  the  Interior, 
Labor.  Public   Welfire.   and  Education. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Cummitiee  on 
Government  Operations,  whl.h  is  an  overall 
committee  relati:-.g  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
governmental  structure,  and  I  serve  on  a 
Senate  Committee  on  Email  Business.  Now. 
any  man  thit  can  be  an  expert  In  all  of 
those  fields  Is  too  good  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator. 
or  anything  else  I  think,  on  this  earth.  So 
what  I  try  to  do  is  to  have  a  good  staff 
that  works  with  me.  We  s.-iiedule  our  cfTurts 
as  best  we  can  to  be  well  Informed.  I 
have  specialists  on  my  staff  f  )r  each  of  these 
activities  and  others.  And  then  I  try  to  hav(> 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  these  arras  of 
endeavor.  This  takes  time.  I  read  all  the 
time.  When  I  come  to  work  I  read,  when 
I  go  home  I  reid,  and  when  I  travel  on  the 
airplane.  I  don't  have  a  chance  to  read 
books  any  more,  Mr.  Smith.  I  Just  read 
pamphlets  and  documents  and  confidential. 
secret,  restricted  documents,  until  they  run 
out  of  mv  eirs. 

Mr.  SMrTH,  What  about  the  increasing; 
burden  you  have  of  nonlegislatlve  activities'' 
Senator  HtrMPHarr,  I  spend  at  least  50 
percent  of  my  time  on  nonlegl.slatlve  func- 
tions. And  this  is.  I  won't  say  it  is  a  burden, 
it  Just  takes  a  lot  of  time.  The  volume  of 
mail.  Well,  It  Is  Just  unbelievable.  The 
mail  pours  In— I  am  not  talking  about  pres- 
sure mail — I  have  had  for  example,  on  with- 
holding, dividends  and  interest,  this  tax 
Issue — I  would  say  15.000.  16,000.  or  more 
letters,  and  they  all  have  to  be  answered  and 
we  work  out  policy  statements  and  enclo- 
sures, but  we  answer  every  letter.  Now.  we 
have  to  use  electric  typewriters,  robot  typists. 
It  Is  a  big  Job  Just  sorting  the  mail.  I  have 
a  person  In  my  offlce  who  spends  all  day 
long  Just  opening  mall — not  answering  It — 
Just  opening  It,  Just  sorting  It.  I  run  a  sort 
of  a  Junior  postofflce.  Our  mall  will  average, 
at  the  end  of  a  session,  over  a  thnusandyiet- 
ters  a  day.  And,  In  the  beginning  It  will 
run,  300.  400.  500  letters  a  day. 

I  have  a  dictaphone  wherever  I  go,  or  one 
of  those  soundscrlbers  whatever  you  call 
them.  I  have  one  In  my  home  In  Minne- 
sota, In  the  hotel  room  when  I  travel.  I 
have  a  portable  that  I  carry  with  me.  I 
have  one  at  my  home  here  In  Chevy  Chase 
I  bare  one  in  every  offlce  here  In  the  Cap- 
itol, and  I  do  not  waste  very  many  minutes 
of  my  time.  1  work  on  that  correspondence. 
And  telephones.  When  I  came  here,  we 
used  to  have  two  telephone  lines  and  one 
private.  We  now  have  10  lines  and  2,  so- 
called,  private  lines.    And  the  only  way  you 


can  get  Into  my  offlce  is  through  the  private 
line.  I  have  to  have  a  line  Just  to  call  in — 
there  Just  Is  not  any  room  on  the  board. 
Now,  you  figure  that  out  for  me,  wLU  you? 
I  like  it,  do  not  misxinderstand  me.  This  is 
the  kind  of  life  I  enjoy. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  Senator  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  workload  a  Senator  car- 
ries. The  growing  burden  Is  a  drag  on  Con- 
gress' achievement.  But  other  factors  are  a 
greater  drag. 

In  theory,  Congress  is  representative  of  all 
.\mcrloa.  But.  m  fact,  t  badly  distorts  the 
Nations  Interests  and  needs. 

The  Senate  was  constructed  to  be  dls- 
t.irted.  With  two  senators  from  each  State 
regardless  of  its  population — there  are  eight 
mountain  States  containing  only  3  percent 
of  the  American  people — which  have  equal 
voting  power  in  the  Senate  with  the  eight 
most  populous  States  containing  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population.  It  is  very 
hard  for  such  a  body  to  be  interested  in  the 
problems  of  all  the  people. 

The  House,  however,  misrepresents  the  Na- 
tion rather  more.  The  State  legislatures, 
which  draw  up  electoral  districts  where  Rep- 
resentatives run  lor  election,  are  dominated 
by  rural  interests.  So.  they  draw  up  Con- 
gressional districts  that  will  favor  those  In- 
terests. As  a  result  the  one-third  of  our 
Nation  living  In  rural  areas  has  a  much 
stronger  voice  In  the  House  than  the  two- 
thirds  who  live  In  urban  areas. 

But  more  serious  than  the  under-repre- 
seniation  of  the  Nation's  majority  In  the 
House  as  a  whole.  Is  the  gross  distortion  of 
p  iwer  In  control  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  growing  quantity  and  Increasingly 
technical  nature  of  legislation  has  caused 
committees  of  Congress  to  be  more  Important 
than  the  whole  Hjusc  Itself.  In  the  year 
1890.  Speaker  Thomas  Reed  said,  "This  House 
is  no  longer  a  deliberative  body."  and  he  was 
rii^ht.  Bills  are  shaped  and  changed  or  made 
or  killed  In  committee  before  they  ever  reach 
the  floor  of  either  Hoiise. 

The  chairmen  of  committees  are  chosen 
primarily  by  seniority.  Legislators  from 
one-party  States  or  from  conservative  rural 
areas  have  greater  security  of  tenure  than 
those  from  populous  two-party  States. 
They  accumulate  seniority  more  easily  and 
thereby  win  dominating  positions  on  com- 
mittees. 

For  example,  there  are  16  mighty  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate.  The  chairmen  of 
nine  of  them,  a  majority  of  them,  are  Sen- 
ators from  Southern  States  of  mainly  rural 
Interests,  who  are  particularly  out  of  tune 
with  the  times  on  rights.  All  the  other 
Senate  committees  are  headed  by  Senators 
from  the  Southwest  and  the  West.  Not  one 
chairman  comes  from  the  populous  States 
of  the  East,  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  Cali- 
fornia. This,  although  the  populations  of 
two  States — California  and  New  York  al- 
most equal  the  total  population  of  all  the 
other  States  shaded  on  this  map. 

This  cartoon,  drawn  for  Fortune  maga- 
zine by  Ronald  Searle.  shows  the  committee 
situation  In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
President  Kennedy  is  shown  at  the  throttle 
of  the  New  Frontier  express.  Leading  com- 
mittee chairmen  are  at  the  switches  able  to 
halt  legislation.  The  chief  ones  are  Con- 
gressman WmBUR  MmLs,  of  Arkansas,  head 
of  the  mighty  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Congressman  Howard  Smfth,  of  Vir- 
ginia, head  of  the  still  mightier  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Of  the  nine  key  committeemen 
shown  here,  six  are  from  the  South.  Smith. 
of  Virginia.  Mn-LS.  of  Arkansas.  Passman,  of 
Louisiana,  Mahon,  of  Texas,  Vnvsoif,  of 
Georgia,  and  Harris,  of  Arkansas.  Only  one, 
Powell,  of  New  York,  Is  from  a  populous 
community. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  a  captive  body,  a  cap- 
tive of  Interests  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  neither  a  majority  of  our  people 
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nor  of  our  time  In  history.  It  Is  geared  to 
be  negative.  A  legislator  who  wants  to 
achieve  something  positive  has  to  run  a 
whole  gantlet  of  obstacles.  A  legislator  who 
wants  to  prevent  action  has  a  wealth  of 
opportunities. 

President  Eisenhower's  Commission  on 
Goals  for  Mld-Twentleth  Century  America 
said:  'If  Congress  Is  to  be  an  active  partner 
in  an  active  government,  it  must  sooner  or 
later  move  to  reduce  the  power  of  its  ob- 
structionists." Congress  has  not  done  so. 
Obstruction  rather  than  creation  Is  now  Its 
characteristic. 

There  is  one  other  serious  blot  on  Con- 
gress. That  is  Its  ethics.  Congress  inves- 
tigates everybody.  But  nobody  Investigates 
Congress.     It  Is  not  permitted. 

Nepotism — putting  wives  or  relatives  on 
the  payroll — is  common  and  open.  One  out 
of  five  Congressmen  has  a  relative  on  the 
payroll,  some  at  the  top  salary  of  $16,000. 
Some  of  the  relatives  do  not  turn  up  at  the 
offices  where  they  are  supposed  to  work 

Hasten  reapjiortlonment,  so  the  House  will 
be  more  representative  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  and  no  longer  tied  to  a  social 
makeup  that  no  longer  exists 

Have  Federal  grants  to  pay  most  election 
expenses,  so  that  politicians  won't  be  sensi- 
tive to  special  Interests  who  are  always  at 
hand  to  offer  campaign  contributions  for 
favors  done. 

It  could  foster  the  growth  of  the  two-party 
system,  so  every  f>olltlclan  will  have  to  fight 
for  his  job.  and  seniority  would  not  accumu- 
late in  one  small  section  of  the  Nation. 

You  could  make  chairmanships  of  com- 
mittees rotate.  The  list  can  still  be  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  But  rotation  would  prevent 
any  one   man  establishing  a  tyranny. 

And.  finally,  a  radical  reform:  Have  one 
Chamber  instead  of  two.  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  time-costing  haggling  between  the 
two  Houses.  There  would  still  be  far  more 
than  enough  means  of  delaying  the  legisla- 
tion The  one  Chamber's  members  could  be 
more  numerous  so  the  committee  load  on 
each  would  not  be  so  great.  And  the  terms 
of  their  office  should  be  4  or  6  years  so  they 
won't  be.  as  Congressmen  now  are,  always 
running  for  office. 

If  Congress  took  strong  action  to  improve 
it.self.  it  would  find  a  receptive  public.  For 
politicians'  line  of  work  can  still  capture  the 
public  Imagination. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  for  example,  can  still 
be  very  dramatic  One  episode  that  has 
caught  imaginations  on  a  movie  screen  Is 
the  picture  "Advise  and  Consent."  In  it, 
Peter  Lawford  and  Charles  Laughton  as  Sen- 
ators clash  in  a  movie  version  of  a  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor: 

Mr  Lawford:  "Does  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  he  knows  more 
than  the  President  about  what  or  who  Is 
needed,  in  these  p>erllous  times.  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State?" 

Mr  Laughton:  "Yes.  Senator.  I  dare  say 
that  even  one  so  young  and  green  m  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  would 
have  chosen  another  man.  Wouldn't  you 
Senator,  truthfully?" 

Mr.  Lawford:  "The  Senator  assumes  an 
entire  ability  of  knowledge  which  denotes 
a  closed  mind,  and  an  aged  crust  of  preju- 
dice."    (Laughter.) 

Mr  Laughton:  "Really,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  here  an  example  of  the  conunotlon  this 
man  Lefflngwell  can  arouse.  Able,  sensitive, 
young  Senators,  taught  courtesy  at  their 
mother's  knees,  turn  upon  their  elders  and 
offend  them,  because  of  their  passions,  over 
this  disturbing  man.  Robert  A.  Lefflngwell.  I 
beseech.  Senators,  to  contemplate  the  spec- 
ticle  we  are  making  of  ourselves.  Why? 
What  Is  causing  this  bitterness  of  division  in 
our  party?  Lefflngwell.  Who  is  disrupting 
the  cordial  flow  of  legislative  Interchange? 
Lefflngwell.  Who  is  turning  this  Senate  into 
a  cockpit  of  angry  emotion?  Lefflngwell.  I 
abominate   this  man  Lefflngwell.     He  la  Ml 


evil  man.  He  will  pursue  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment. He  will  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
great  Nation.  He  will  bring  destruction  to 
our  traditions  and  I  beg  the  Senators  reject 
him.    Reject  him."     (Applause.) 

Mr,  Smith.  Several  times  on  this  weekly 
report  we  have  stressed  the  urgent  need  in 
our  time  for  much  better  teachers,  and  for 
much  better  scientists.  But  for  whatever 
may  be  said  In  derogation  of  them,  the  single 
most  Important  necessity  of  the  time  Is — 
good  politicians.  They  have  got,  to  Improve 
their  institution.  For  as  President  Elsen- 
hower said  in  an  entirely  different  context — 
we  need  them. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  early  in 
this  session  Mr,  Smith  produced  a  most 
dramatic  and  challenging  commentary 
upon  our  race  with  the  Russians,  Inter- 
estinRly  enough,  he  pointed  out  what  I 
have  many  times  stressed:  Our  greatest 
weapon  for  democracy  is  the  type  of 
quality  education  we  provide  our  boys 
and  girls.  In  his  February  14.  1962  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Smith  pointed  to  the  danger, 
that  unless  we  as  a  Nation  pay  heed  to 
this  factor  in  our  free  society,  we  may 
not  win  the  race. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  script  of  Mr.  Howard  K, 
Smith's  February  14,  1962,  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

News  and  Comment 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith,  Wednesday.  Feb  14. 
1962,  ABC  Television) 
Mr  .SMrrH.  Good  evening.  My  name  Is 
Howard  K.  Smith,  And  this  Is  going  to  be  an 
experiment  In  television  Journalism.  In  the 
golden  age  of  radio — which  wtis  only  a  few 
years  ago — the  time  around  an  hour  on  either 
side  of  supper  time  used  to  be  a  kind  of 
an  American  forum  of  the  air.  You  could 
choose  among  a  dozen  or  more  well-informed 
commentaries  on  the  meaning  of  the  events 
of  the  day  to  listen  to.  I  believe  that  in- 
stitution helped  tis  make  the  quick  transition 
we  had  to  make  from  being  an  isolationist 
Nation  indifferent  to  the  outside  world  to 
being  a  responsible  world  leader  learning 
to  think  about  and  act  upon  some  very  dif- 
ficult problems. 

This  weekly  report  is  going  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  put  that  kind  of  commentary  on 
television.  News  commentary  on  television, 
as  distinct  from  documentary  reports,  has 
been  tried  before.  But  nobody  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded at  it  yet.  However,  we  feel  that  since 
then  we  have  learned  a  little  more  about  how 
to  use  television,  ABC  News  wants  to  try. 
Our  sponsor  wants  to  try.  and  so  do  I.  So 
here  goes. 

Each  week  we  will  deal  with  the  events 
of  the  week  as  they  happen,  right  up  to  the 
minute  this  program  goes  on  the  air.  But 
today  we  would  like  to  begin  by  laying  a 
kind  of  foundation— state  the  basic  problem 
of  the  time,  and  where  our  side  stands.  So 
our  theme  for  the  next  half  hour  is  going 
to  be  the  familiar  one— "The  World  Argu- 
ment With  the  CommunUts."  After  16  years 
nobody  has  yet  found  a  better  name  for  it 
than  the  "cold  war".    The  paradox  about  it 

Is our  side  has  everything  It  takes  to  win; 

but   the  other  side  over  the   long  run  has 
been  gaining.    Why? 

We  are  going  to  use  diagrams  to  establish 
the  basic  facts.  Here  U  how  the  csunps  break 
down  In  absolute  numbers  of  people  avail- 
able to  each: 

The  Western  Nations  and  all  our  allies 
have  1,006  million  people. 

The  Communist  bloc  and  all  its  satellites 
have  1,066  million  people. 


Tied  to  neither  side,  the  neutrals  of  the 
world  are  about  1  billion  even. 

However,  absolute  numbers  are  not  a  good 
guide  to  strength  or  Influence.  What 
matters  are  the  niunber  of  skilled,  literate 
people  able  to  organize,  be  organized,  and 
to  compete.  And  the  neutrals  have  about 
180  million  of  those. 

The  Communists  have,  on  a  generous  esti- 
mate, about  500  mlUlons. 

The  Western  nations  and  allies  have  ap- 
proximately 800  million  skilled,  literate, 
trained  people. 

Our  side  thus  has  far  superior  htiman 
resources. 

Another  basic  measure  of  the  strength  and 
the  competence  of  a  group  of  nations  is 
productive  wealth — the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  a  nation's  mills,  mines  and  fields. 

The  annual  Western  output  is  $900  billion 
In  value. 

The  Soviet  bloc's  total  annual  output  Is 
approximately  $300  billion — or  one-third  of 
our  side's. 

The  basic  power  potential  Is  thus  ex- 
tremely overbalanced  in  our  favor.  But 
some  people  say  the  cold  war  is  not 
a  material  contest;  It  is  rather  a  contest  of 
ideas  Otir  adversaries  have  the  Ideas  that 
win  people;  and  we  have  not.  Well,  that 
Is  not  true. 

For  example,  the  Communists  are  free  to 
broadcast  anything  they  want  to  our  side. 
But  when  we  broadcast  to  their  side,  this 
sound  rises  to  drown  us  out  (Jamming 
sound!.  They  Jam  us  with  that  noise,  be- 
cause they  fear  what  we  have  to  say. 

Here  is  Edward  R.  Murrow.  the  man  in 
charge  of  putting  our  Ideas  to  the  world, 
the   head   of   the   U.S.   Information  Agency: 

Mr.  Mtrnaow.  One  thing  I  think  ought  to 
be  remembered.  Howard,  and  that  is  that  the 
Communists  have  actually  taken  over  In  no 
country  through  the  weight  of  their  Ideas 
or  propaganda.  They  have  done  It  through 
military  force  and  no  other  way.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  even  in  Cuba,  Castro 
never  advanced  orthodox  Communist  pro- 
posal or  doctrine  until  after  he  came  to 
power  He  didn't  mention  Yankee  Im- 
perialism and  so  forth  until  he  had  achieved 
power  and  I  think  In  surveying  how  this 
great  discussion,  this  savage  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going.  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
while  they  do  have  the  appeal  of  simplicity, 
nevertheless  their  victories  are  not  there  on 
the  gt-ounds.  Nothing  is  lost,  not  even  In 
Africa.  We  in  this  country  are  too  Inclined 
to  say.  "Guinea  is  gone.  Ghana  is  gone" 

"fhey  aren't  gone.  There  are  going  to  be  all 
kinds  of  new  constellations,  new  confronta- 
tions, new  leadership  come  up.  This  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  and  as  I  say.  a  savage  and 
unrelenting  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Is  It  true  that  your  total 
budget  for  stating  our  cause  everywhere  in 
the  world  Is  approximately  equal  to  what 
the  Communists  spend  simply  Jamming  our 
broadcast*  In  Europe? 

Mr.  MuRROw.  The  Communists  spend 
about  $125  million  a  year  Jamming  our 
broadcasts.  This  is  a  calcvilable  figure  be- 
cause one  can  tell  how  much  It  costs  to 
build  and  operate  a  Jamming  transmitter. 
We  have  In  dollars  this  year,  thU  fiscal  year, 
$111.5  million.  So  they  are  spending  more 
on  Jamming  our  shortwave  broadcasts  to  the 
bloc  countries  alone  than  we  have  for  our 
total  effort. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  doesn't  that  rather  indi- 
cate that  they  think  a  great  deal  more  of 
our  argument  than  we  think  of  it? 

Mr.  MiTRROw.  It  certainly  indicates  that 
they're  willing  to  nourish  their  effort  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  are.  For  example, 
we  cannot  prove  this,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  Castro  is  spending  more  money  in  Latin 
America  than  we  are  spending. 
Mr.  SiOTH.  BroadcaaitsT 
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Mr.  ICiTaBow.  Tea.  Browlcastlng  and  In 
other  forma  oC  propaganda. 

Mr.  Banra..  Bd.  I  understand  that  the 
VMlerallst  Papers,  which  are  history  to  us, 
In  fact  are  considered  to  deal  with  current 
qu^ttons  In  most  at  the  new  countries  and 
that  you  hare  quite  a  market  for  copies  of 
the  Federalist  Papers. 

Mr.  IfvKBOw.  Oh,  we  do  Indeed.  We  had 
In  one  small  post  of  Africa  more  requests  for 
the  Federalist  Papers  In  a  mattnr  of  weeks 
than  the  New  York  Public  Library  had  in 
the  course  of  an  entire  year.  I  was  recently 
In  Nigeria,  and  there  I  saw  In  one  of  our 
centers,  an  evening  adult  education  class 
in  which  they  were  studying  the  Federalist 
Papers  and  at  great  length  because  they  face 
a  problem,  as  you  know,  of  federating  Jiist  as 
we  did  at  one  time. 

Mr.  SiciTH.  That  was  Ed  Murrow  on  the 
competition  of  lde€is.  Now  we  want  to  get 
right  down  to  the  core  of  what  constitutes 
power — after  this  word  from  Nationwide  In- 
surance. 

The  hard  core  of  a  nation's  Influence  and 
power  is  its  armed  force.  If  your  armed 
force  Is  superior  your  diplomats  tend  to  act 
with  confidence.  If  it  Is  weak  they  tend  to 
behave  timidly.  In  the  1930's.  for  example, 
German  foreign  minister  Joachim  von  Rib- 
bentrop  was  a  poor  diplomat,  but  he  was  suc- 
cessful because  he  was  backed  up  by  the 
strongest  armed  force  then  in  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sduard  Benes  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  a  fine  diplomat,  but  he  was  a 
,  failure  because  he  had  inferior  force.  The 
implied  threat  of  armed  force  is  mainly,  in 
our  still  very  Imperfect  world,  what  power 
and  diplomacy  are  all  about. 

How  do  we  stand  In  this  respect?  Once 
again  we  use  diagrams  : 

Today  the  Western  alliance  of  nations  has 
a  total  of  8  million  men  In  arms.  That  is 
the  United  States.  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and  all  other  nations  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America  allied  to  us. 

The  Soviet  bloc — Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites— China  and  her  satellites,  plus  Cuba — 
has  a  total  of  9  million  men.  That  is,  1  mil- 
lion more  than  our  side  has. 

The  main  place  where  the  two  sides  con- 
front one  another  Is  Europe.  There  our  side 
has  numerical  superiority.  Our  side  has  S.8 
million  men  to  their  side's  6  million  men 
available  for  use  in  Europe,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

But  many  of  the  West's  men-ln-arms  are 
in  navies,  or  else  must  be  held  in  reserve 
lest  trouble  break  out  elsewhere.  So  for  an 
actual  trial  of  force  on  the  ground  in 
Europe — say  over  the  Berlin  question — we 
have  approximately  1  million  men  avail- 
able for  actual  combat. 

The  Conununists  too  must  subtract  from 
their  numbers.  Many  are  untrustworthy 
satellite  forces;  many  have  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve to  police  supply  lines.  So  in  fact  we 
estimate  they  have  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  men  actually  available  for  combat 
In  Western  Europe. 

The  Russians  are  somewhat  superior  In 
numbers.  But  they  face  a  special  danger. 
To  fight  us  decisively  in  any  ground  con- 
flict, they  must  concentrate  their  grotmd 
forces  tightly  and.  If  they  do  concentrate, 
they  submit  themselves  to  a  terrible  risk. 

That  Is,  small  clean  tactical  niiclear  wea- 
pons— you  see  one  being  loaded  here.  If  we 
possessed  only  the  big  orthodox  dirty  atomic 
bombs  we  would  be  unwilling  to  use  them 
In  ground  war  in  Eiu-ope.  For  they  would 
spread  fallout  and  radiation,  and  would 
wipe  out  our  friends  and  satellite  peoples 
and  ova  own  troops  as  well.  However,  we 
possess  these  clean  nuclear  explosives.  They 
can  be  flred  to  wipe  out  a  concentrated 
enemy  battalion.  But  they  will  leave  near- 
by villages  and  towns  Tinharmed — no  fall- 
out, no  radiation  wUI  affect  them.  Some 
experts  believe  that  the  Russians  would  never 


concentrate  In  the  face  of  this  very  great 
hjuau-d. 

That  1b  relative  strength  in  Europe.  In 
the  Far  Cast  we  are  far  outnumbered  on  the 
ground  by  Red  China.  But  the  troops  we 
have  are  of  superior  quality  and  mobility. 
Moreover,  if  we  were  being  overwhelmed  by 
'^  aggressive  horde,  experts  say  that  we 
would  probably  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
as  we  did  not  In  Korea  and  that  would  be 
militarily  decisive. 

There  is  great  unwillingness  to  contem- 
plate nuclear  war.  But  unfortunately 
nuclear  weapons  exist  in  this  time  we  were 
born  into  by  accident.  There  Is  tension  be- 
tween the  nations  that  possess  them.  So  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  think  about  them 

The  consensus  about  nuclear  jx)wer  is 
that  our  side  has  nuclear  superiority.  But. 
superiority  is  not  significant.  Both  we  and 
the  Russians  have  enough  nuclear  power  to 
do  dreadful  damage  to  one  another,  no  mat- 
ter which  side  has  more. 

What  does  matter  Is — which  side  can  bet- 
ter deliver  the  weapons  to  the  opp>onent's 
soil?  And  the  answer  is,  our  side  can  de- 
liver better. 

The  most  spectacular  means  of  delivery  Is 
missiles.  We  used  to  think  the  Russians  had 
a  big  lead.  In  fact,  latest  information  in- 
dicates we  are  Just  about  even  with  one 
another. 

But  still  the  main  means  of  delivering 
nuclear  explosives  is  not  missiles  but  bomb- 
ers. We  have  about  1,700  bombers  able  to 
reach  Russia  from  the  United  States.  They 
have  only  about  200  able  to  reach  us  from 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  addition  we  have  bases  near  them  from 
which  our  short-range  bombers  can  hit 
them.     They  have  no  such  bases  near  us 

So,  If  the  most  terrible  thing  Imaginable 
happened — n,  nuclear  war — we  could  wreak 
much  worse  destruction  on  them  than  they 
could  wreak  on  us. 

There  is  much  more  to  military  power  than 
this  brief  survey  can  show.  For  example, 
one  nation  can  have  a  more  brilliant  strat- 
egy than  the  other;  or  It  can  have  a  higher 
morale.  And  strategy  and  morale  can  can- 
cel out  great  numbers. 

The  best  conclusion  we  can  reach  about 
defense  is — there  Is  probably  a  military 
standoff.  Either  side  can  do  dreadful  dam- 
age to  the  other  •  •  »  but  only  at  the  cost 
of   having  dreadful   damage  done   to   itself. 

If  this  standoff  prevails,  the  cold  war  will 
happily  have  to  be  settled  in  a  different  field 
of  competition. 

Now,  in  Eiummary  of  what  we  have  said 
up  until  now,  our  side  has  almost  every- 
thing It  takes  to  be  superior.  In  military 
power  we  iire  at  least  equal  and  at  best 
superior  to  our  opponent.  In  almost  all 
ot&er  realms  that  constitute  competitive 
power  we  are  well  aheawl.  Yet  the  other  side 
gives  the  impression  of  gaining.  As  Arthur 
Krock  once  calculated  it,  the  Red  bloc  In 
recent  years  has  been  expanding  its  domain 
at  the  rate  of  about  45  square  miles  per  day. 

Why? 

In  part  the  Communist  triumph  Is  illu- 
sory. It  has  been  created  by  their  hyper- 
thyrold  propaganda  and  accepted  all  too 
readily  by  others. 

They  fill  rjie  papers  with  glowing  sUtistlcs 
of  their  great  economic  progress.  But,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  recently,  the  fact  is 
that  under  the  tsars  In  the  year  1913,  Rus- 
sia produced  45  percent  of  what  America 
then  produced.  Last  year,  after  four  dec- 
ades of  glowing  statistics,  Russia  produced 
47  percent  of  what  we  did.  In  nearly  half  a 
century  they  gained  a  mere  2  percent  on  us. 

But  even  when  that  has  been  said,  much 
of  Soviet  progress  remains  real.  In  recent 
years,  their  side  has  added  to  their  domain 
Tibet,  a  bite  of  north  India  about  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Cuba,  much  of 
Laos,  and  some  of  Vietnam.  They  have 
made  propaganda  Inroads  in  Africa  and  in 


other  places  and  their  economic  growth  rate 
is  at  the  moment  a  good  deal  higher  than 
ours. 

Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  compete  more 
effectively? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  we  have 
been  Involved  in  heavyweight  power  politics 
for  a  very  short  time  after  a  long  national 
history  of  isolationism  and  Indifference.  We 
haven't  had  the  time  to  learn  the  attitudes 
we  much  adhere  to  if  we  are  going  to  pre- 
vail in  this  kind  of  power  contest. 

One  of  our  wrong  attitudes  is  the  all-or- 
notlilng  attitude.  That  is,  if  the  opp>onent 
will  only  declare  all-out  war  on  us,  we  will 
fight  to  the  death.  But  If  he  challenges  us 
in  ways  short  of  all-out  war.  we  tend  to  do 
nothing.  Russia  has  been  very  careful  to 
analyze  this  and  to  put  us  before  one  chal- 
lenge after  another  short  of  all-out  war — 
subversion  of  people  on  our  side;  guerrilla 
warfare  against  people  on  our  side;  terrify- 
ing threats  without  war  to  people  on  our 
side.  And  all  too  often  we  have  had  no 
effective  answers. 

We  need  to  develop  a  whole  range  of  ac- 
tions short  of  war  to  answer  them  or  to 
harrass  them.  For  example.  If  they  harrass 
our  traffic  to  Berlin,  let  us  not  go  to  war 
unless  we  are  absolutely  forced  to.  Let  us 
Instead  harrass  and  If  necessary  Impound 
their  ships  In  allied  harbors.  It  will  hurt 
them  a  great  deal  more  than  our  stoppage 
In  Berlin  will  hurt  us,  or  If  they  push 
guerrilla  war  against  South  Vietnam  on  our 
side;  let  us — cm  we  are  now  In  fact  beginning 
to  prepare  to  do — help  our  friends  to  launch 
guerrilla  war  against  North  Vietnam  on  their 
side. 

There  can  be  a  whole  range  of  actions 
short  of  war  that  we  can  engage  in  and  It 
will  make  them  much  more  reasonable  when 
they  finally  get  to  the  conference  table. 

Another  thing  that  suggests  we  have  not 
yet  grown  up  to  the  challenge  is  our  ten- 
dency to  break  off  Into  extremes. 

On  one  side  we  have  our  pacifists  with  the 
slogan,  that  "War  in  the  Nuclear  Age  Is  Un- 
thinkable." If  the  President  stands  firm  for 
our  national  Interests  they  accuse  him  of  ir- 
responsible brinkmanship. 

On  the  other  extreme,  the  radical  right 
wants  to  quit  the  U.N.,  break  relations  with 
Russia  and  virtually  go  to  war  which  would 
isolate  us  from  our  allies  and  everybody 
else.  If  the  President  tries  to  negotiate  with 
the  Communists  they  consider  him  soft  on 
communism. 

The  truth  is,  success  in  foreign  policy  con- 
sists mainly  In  finding  the  right  mix  of  soft- 
ness and  readiness  to  conciliate  on  one  hand 
*  •  •  and  toughness  and  refusal  to  yield  on 
the  other. 

Another  difficulty  is  simply  our  attitude 
toward  the  element  of  time.  We  make  our 
budgets  in  our  homes  and  in  our  businesses 
and  in  our  Government  each  year.  Our  Con- 
gressmen rxui  for  reelection  every  2  years. 
We  tend  to  think  in  those  short -run  terms. 

Since  we  seek  results  in  the  short  run,  we 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  damage  to  us  of 
minor  setbacks,  like  Cuba.  We  tend  to  be 
Incapable  of  the  long-range  planning  the 
Russians  engage  In,  when  they  seek  results 
over  5  or  10  or  20  years,  Instead  of  our  1  or 
2  years. 

But,  for  the  most  Important  serious  self- 
imposed  drawback  that  we  have  In  the  cold 
war  Is,  I  suggest,  our  reluctance  to  meet 
urgent  nonmllltary  national  needs.  Congress 
will  appropriate  anything  for  military  hard- 
ware. But  it  is  very  hard  to  get  action  from 
Congress  or  the  people,  for  example,  on  the 
one  thing  which  may  be  decisive  for  the  out- 
come of  the  cold  war  and  that  is  education. 

You  know  the  trend  in  the  education  of 
scientists  and  technicians.  In  the  year  1950, 
we  graduated  52,000  of  them  and  the  Rus- 
sians graduated  only  36,000. 

But  10  years  later,  in  the  year  1960,  we 
graduated    only   38,000,    and    the    Russians 
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graduated  111,000.  In  an  age  of  technologi- 
cal revolution  this  defect  can  be  a  serious 
one. 

Now  there  are  signs  that  the  Rtisslans  are 
pulling  ahead  not  only  In  technical  educa- 
tion, but  in  ail  education. 

In  20  or  30  years'  time  these  will  be  the 
heirs  to  Nlklta  Khrushchev — Russian  chil- 
dren in  elementary  schools  today.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue  they  are  likely  to  be 
much  better  educated  to  compete  than  the 
heirs  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  are  now  In 
our  grammar  schools. 

This  book,  "What  Ivan  Knows  That  Johnny 
Doesn't,"  Is  a  comparative  study  of  Russian 
and  American  elementary  education.  The 
author  Is  Dr.  Arthur  Trace  of  John  Carroll 
University.  The  main  points  that  he  makes 
m  this  book  are:  In  regard  to  vocabulary  an 
American  third  grader  has  a  vocabulary  of 
1,000  words.  A  Russian  third  grader  8.000 
words.  Foreign  languages — 25  percent  of 
.\mericans  study  a  little  of  them  and  100  per- 
cent of  Russians  study  a  lot  of  them.  In  re- 
gard to  world  history:  A  American  ninth 
grader  has  had  1  year  of  It,  u  Russian  ninth 
grader  has  4  years.  We  would  like  you  to 
meet  Dr.  Trace  after  tnis  word  from  Nation- 
wide Insurance. 

Dr.  Track.  One  of  th  ?  most  serious  dlscrep- 
nncles.  it  seems  to  me,  is  In  the  difference  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  readers  of  the  early 
grades.  For  example,  a  first  grade  Soviet 
reader  has  approximately  2.000  words  as  op- 
posed to  an  American  first  grade  reader  which 
has  approximately  300  ind  of  course  this  rate 
increases  tremendously  in  a  Soviet  reader.  A 
third  grade  for  example  has  about  8.000 
words  in  a  Soviet  reader  as  opposed  to  ap- 
proximately 1.000  words  in  the  third  grade 
American  reader. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  That's  8.C00  for  a  Russian  kid 
and  1.000  for  an  American  kid. 
Dr.  Track.  That's  right. 
Mr.  Surra.  In  the  sajne  school  level. 
Dr   Trace.  That's  rlgtt.     I'm  not  going  to 
say  that  all  Soviet  students  master  the  8,000 
words  but  after  all   this,  the  demands   that 
are  made  on  Soviet  children  In  reading    .re 
not  excessively   great.     The   European   texts 
do  the  same.     In  other  words,  they're  about 
right.     It  would  appear  that  the  level  of  In- 
struction Is  to  the  dull  child  in  our  schools, 
not  even  the  average  child,  the  dull  child. 

Mr.  SivrrrH.  Well,  now  President  Truman 
once  said  and  Speaker  Bam  Rayburn  told 
me  before  he  died,  An^rican  children  today 
simply  don't  know  enough  American  history. 
They  can't  understand  today's  problems 
when  they  don't  know  what  led  to  today's 
problems. 

Dr.  Trace.  There  is  ''ery  good  reason  to 
believe  that  our  children  do  not  know  near- 
ly as  much  history  as  ihey  ought  to  and  I 
think  one  can  explain  why  when  one  looks 
at  the  ctUTlculum.  Let  me  read  to  you  a 
passage  from  the  Intrxluction  to  a  10th 
grade  world  history  book,  to  suggest  the  prob- 
lem. "In  writing  a  textbook  for  high  school 
students  that  will  cover  the  whole  span  of 
world  history,  it  ts  necessary  to  present  only 
the  high  points — the  mountain  peaks  of 
mens  experience,  many  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys and  waterfalls  are  pretty  uninteresting, 
I'Hd  they  are  likely  to  clutter  up  the  land- 
sc'ipe  and  confuse  rath<;r  than  enlighten  the 
student.  We  have  thenifore  tried  to  exclude 
everything  that  does  not  shed  light  on  our 
.story."  Well,  you  csjq  laiaglne,  then,  that  If 
a  student  happened  to  have  a  bad  cold,  he 
could  miss  out  on  Greek  clvlllaatlon  and 
if  he  happened  to  contract  pneumonia,  he 
could  miss  out  on  the  lintire  classical  world 
even  in  this  age  of  antlb  otics. 

Mr.  SwrrH.  Well,  nov/  could  you  tell  me 
."specifically  some  thing!;  we  might  do. 

Dr.  Trace.  Well,  I  woild  suggest  first  of  all 
in  the  basic  reader  ttat  If  children  were 
tnught  to  read  at  a  rate  at  which  they  are 
capable     and    from    readers     which     would 


rather  challenge  their  intelligeoce  rather 
than  Insult  it.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
would  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 
And  then  students  could  go  cm  and  read.  I 
believe  that  Is  the  most  crucial,  the  weakest 
of  all  the  areas  in  our  education  program 
right  now.  It's  the  reading  program  In  the 
elementary  schools. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Now  how  about  curriculum. 
What  would  you  do  to  cxuriculxun? 

Dr.  Track.  Well,  the  curriculum  needi;  to 
be  Improved  in  the  foreign  languages  and  in 
history  and  In  geography.  The  foreign 
languages,  I  might  suggest  for  a  mo- 
ment, approximately  only  25  percent  of  our 
students  take  a  foreign  language  at  all  and 
those  that  do  study  it  for  only  2  years.  That 
Is  9  out  of  10  of  those  who  do  study  It  for 
only  2  years.  That's  not  enough  to  even  get 
a  student  off  the  ground.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Russian  students  start  in  the  fifth 
grade  and  if  they  continue  on  through  their 
schools,  through  the  new  11 -year  schools  this 
would  be  a  total  of  what— 7  years  of  a  single 
foreign  language  The  discrepancy  Is  very 
great  indeed. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  where  25  percent  of  Ameri- 
can children  study  a  little  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, 100  percent  of  Russian  children  study 
a  lot. 

Dr.  Tracx.  As  long  as  they  are  In  school 
that's  true  and  I  might  suggest,  too,  that 
perhaps  10  million  Russians  are  studying 
English  as  against  50.000  Americans  who  are 
studying  Russian  and,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
students,  are  jiot  studying  English  because 
they  love  America.  They  all  want  to  be  our 
commissars. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  If  we  keep  the  risk 
of  war  too  high  for  our  opponents  to  dare  and 
If  our  diplomacy  is  skillful  and  resourceful 
to  prevent  any  confilct  then  the  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Red  China 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  another  more  peace- 
ful field.  I  believe  that  the  central  peril  of 
the  cold  war  Is  that  In  20  years  time  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  a  generation  much  better 
trained  to  cope  with  the  modem  world  than 
we  have. 

This  Is  a  typical  American  first-grade 
reader.  To  read  It  a  child  needs  to  have  a 
vocabulary  of  at  most  300  words. 

This  Is  a  standard  first  reader  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  read  It,  a  Russian  child  has  to 
have  a  vocabulary  of  not  300  but  of  2,000 
words.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  this  Is 
where  the  space  race  will  really  be  won. 

This,  not  the  atomic  bomb  or  the  Inter- 
oontlnenta]  missile.  This  Is  the  ultimate 
weapon  In  the  cold  war. 

Good  night. 


OREGON'S  SHARE  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Oregon's  Share  in  Agricultural 
Exports,"  published  in  the  Oregon 
Grange  Bulletin  on  May  20,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as. follows: 
OurcoK's    Shark    in    Acricvltttral    Exports 

Sixty  million  acres  of  American  cropland 
are  producing  for  export.  This  Is  more  than 
18  times  the  harvests  acreage  of  Oregon. 

American  agricultural  exports  are  nmnlng 
at  a  record  high  rate  of  $6  billion  a  year. 
UJS.  farmers  need  these  exports  as  an  out- 
let for  their  efficient  and  abundant  produc- 
tion, and  as  an  Important  source  of  Income. 
Foreign  consumers  need  these  exports  as  a 
significant  source  of  food  and  clothing. 

In  fiscal  year  19fl0-81  U.S.  exports  equaled 
ball  of  the  Nation's  production  of  cotton. 
wheat,  rice,  and  dried  peas;  two-fifths  of  the 


output  of  soybeans  and  tallow:  a  third  of  the 
production  of  tobacco,  tacqpw.  flaxseed,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk;  a  fifth  of  the  dried  whole 
milk  output;  and  a  sixth  of  the  feed  grains 
sold  off  farms.  Other  important  exports  were 
fruits,   poultry  meat,  and   variety  meats. 

Farmers  of  Oregon  have  a  direct  stake  in 
the  exports  of  many  of  these  agricultural 
commodities.  In  terms  of  the  fiscal  year 
1960-61  national  agricultural  export  total, 
the  equivalent  share  of  exporu  in  this  StBte 
was  »50.1  million  for  field  crops  excluding 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuU;  >8.S  million  for 
fruits  and  nuts;  »6.8  mlUlon  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products;  and  »2.6  million  for 
vegetables. 

The  export  equivalent  for  specific  com- 
modities was  $32  million  for  wheat.  $14 
million  for  pears,  $1.4  million  for  plums  and 
prunes,  $198,000  for  apples,  and  $106,000 — 
81  percent  of  National  exports — ^for  filberts 
and  hazelnuts. 

Export  equivalents  for  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  $1.4  million  for  dairy 
products,  $900,000  for  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  and  $4.5  million  for  other  Uvestock 
and  livestock  products. 

Like  all  ports  of  America,  Oregon  also  is 
an  Importer  of  agricultural  products — but 
these  are  largely  tropical  or  semltropical 
products  not  grown  here,  like  coffee,  tea, 
spices,  bananas,  rubber,  etc.  In  addition, 
there  are  Imports  of  competing  products, 
often  of  special  grade  and  higher  price. 
Under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  as  amended.  Imports  of  the 
following  commodities  are  limited:  wheat 
and  wheat  products,  cotton,  cotton  waste, 
cotton  produced  in  any  stage  preceding 
spinning  Into  yarn  (picker  lap),  certain 
manufacturer  dairy  ]:)roducts.  peanuts,  tung 
nuts,  and  Uing  oil.  As  a  whole,  the  equival- 
ent share  of  agricultural  exports  from  Ore- 
gon Is  over  twice  as  large  as  the  equivalent 
share  of  competing  Imports. 

The  domestic  market  is  unable  to  absorb 
the  total  output  of  America's  highly  produc- 
tive agriculture.  Fortunately,  there  is  ac- 
tive need  for  these  products  in  foreign 
countries.  In  the  more  prosperous  countries. 
Incomes  are  rising  and  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  to  sell  larger  amounts  of  U.S. 
farm  products  provided  such  countries  maln- 
Uln  liberal  trade  policies  that  permit  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  to  enter  and  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other 
suppliers.  In  the  lets  prosperous  countries, 
U.S.  farm  products  obtained  under  pro- 
grams such  as  Food  for  Peace  are  helping 
such  countries  In  their  economic  develop- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  increasing  U.S. 
prospects  for  future  commercial  sales  to 
them 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoiid  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Of  Cats— And  Bonds,"  published 
in  the  Oregon  Grange  Bulletin  on  May 
20.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Or  Cats — And  Bonds 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  more  ways  to  kill  a  cat  than  by 
choking  It  to  death  with  cream,  which  we 
think  Is  particularly  apropos  to  the  question 
of  solving  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
United  Nations. 

As  we  all  know  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  member  nations  ot  the  UJi.  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  assessment  levied 
on  all  member  nations  to  finance  the  police 
actions  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 
There  Is  precious  little  the  UJJ.  can  do  to 
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bludgeon  the  recalcitrant  countries  Into  pay- 
ing their  aMessmenta,  but  a  majority  of  the 
U.N.  did  vote  for  a  bond  Issue  to  finance  the 
activities  of  the  XSH. 

The  bonds  wUl  become  the  general  obli- 
gation of  the  UJf.  and  will  be  paid  from 
the  general  fund  to  which  all  nations  must 
pay  their  dues  or  forfeit  their  vote  in  the 
assembly. 

We  are  glad  the  Senate  has  passed  (by 
a  vote  of  70  to  22)  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  buy  up 
the  $100  million  worth  of  these  bonds — 
and  we  hope  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
takes  similar  action  at  an  early  date. 


WHEN  YOU  PLANT  A  TREE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  brief  re- 
marks entitled  "When  You  Plant  a  Tree" 
were  delivered  at  the  ninth  annual  Wil- 
lamette Tree  Planting  Festival  in  Oak- 
rldge,  Oreg.,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Glascock.  Jr. 
Mr.  Glascock  is  forest  counsel  to  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  observations  on  planting  of  a  tree  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whin  You  Plant  a  Tkei 
(By  H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr.) 

When  you  plant  a  tree  today,  you  make 
an  Investment  in  tomorrow.  You  Join  hands 
and  become  a  partner  with  Nature  In  renew- 
ing a  perishable  but  dynamic  resource — a 
crop  with  expanding  usefulness  to  man. 
Prom  seeds,  so  tiny  there  are  36,000  in  a 
pound,  to  tall  timber  trees  there  is  a  growth 
struggle  you  play  a  part  in  winning,  when 
you  plant  a  tree. 

When  you  set  a  seedling  in  the  ground,  you 
take  a  hsmd  In  shortening  the  cycle  from 
forest  seed  to  harvest.  You  become  a  practi- 
cal conservationist  by  doing  what  others  only 
talk  about;  by  helping  to  assure  accessible 
resources  for  future  generations. 

And  you  take  on  responsibility  for  placing 
this  seedling  In  soil  where  it  is  free  to  grow, 
and  so  that  It  can  best  withstand  the  numer- 
ous enemies  of  young  tree  growth.  Prost- 
heaving,  drought,  mice,  rabbits,  deer,  aggres- 
sive grass  or  brush  may  fell  your  little  tree 
before  It  Is  far  along.  So  set  It  well,  when 
you  set  out  a  seedling  tree.  And  plan  to  re- 
turn to  check  on  Its  establishment.  If  a  tree 
dies,  plant  another  In  Its  place. 

WHKN    TOU    PLANT    A    TREK 

You  plant  Jobs  when  you  plant  trees.  Jobs 
for  future  citizens  of  this  great  State,  for 
your  sons  and  mine.  You  plant  revenue  to 
run  local  government  and  for  schools  and 
roads.  You  also  plant  an  ever-wider  spec- 
trum of  forest  products  for  service  to  man- 
kind. And  you  take  a  part  In  that  continu- 
ing rotation  of  forest  cover  which  favors 
wildlife  and  watersheds.  Did  you  know  that 
you  do  all  of  these  things  when  you  plant 
a  tree? 

When  you  plant  a  tree.  Nature  plants  a 
thousand  more.  For  Nature  Is  the  master 
planter  of  all.  Bountiful  and  prolific  as  she 
Is.  however,  she  works  in  her  own  good  time 
and  ways.  A  partnership  in  which  Man  un- 
derstands and  works  with  Nature,  such  as 
you  have  here.  Is  most  productive  of  human 
benefits  and  Inspirational  beauty.  Man  Is 
learning  how  to  work  with  Natiire  and  sus- 
tain himself — when  he  plants  a  tree. 

"He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  servant  of  Ood, 
He  provldeth  a  kindness  for  many  genera- 
tions; 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  Men  shall  bleai 
Him." 


SERVING  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGES ON  THE  SENATE  SIDE  OP 
THE  CAPITOL  AND  IN  THE  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
say  only  a  v/ord  on  this  subject,  because 
I  must  go  IX)  a  conference  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  oflflce.  I  shall  discuss  the 
subject  at  greater  length  before  the  week 
is  over.  However,  so  that  no  one  will 
think  that  I  have  forgotten  about  it,  I 
wish  to  raise  again  the  question  of  serv- 
ing liquor  in  the  public  rooms  in  the  Sen- 
ate section  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate 
OfiBce  Buildings,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Journal  entitled  "No  Cocktails  in  the 
Capitol." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Cocktails  in  the  Capitol 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  prohibitionist 
to  regret  that  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
has  pigeonholed  Senator  Wayne  Morse's 
resolution  to  ban  drinking  In  the  public 
rooms  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  Capltcl  Is  as  much  a  shrine  as  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
serious  conduct  of  the  Nation's  business,  and 
it  houses  statues  and  paintings  of  the  Na- 
tion's heroes.  Tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
visit  It  every  year,  most  of  them  with  rever- 
ence and  a  feeling  of  awe.  and  among  those 
visitors  a  very  large  proportion  are  children. 

A  babbling;  cocktail  party  In  such  a 
setting  cannot  help  but  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  Its  surroundings. 

Note  that  the  proposal  was  to  prevent 
drinking  in  tliose  rooms  of  the  Capitol  which 
are  open  to  the  public.  In  that  amazing 
marble  warren  there  are  many  private  hide- 
aways where  Congressmen,  if  they  feel  the 
need,  can  ea*;  the  bruises  of  legislative  bat- 
tle with  the  Judicious  application  of  bour- 
bon and  branch  water.  Some  f>ersons  object 
to  that  long-standing  practice  also,  but  even 
they  would  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  drinking  In  public. 

Like  the  little  boy  In  Lewis  Carroll's  poem. 
Senator  Morse  is  open  to  the  charge  that  he 
does  some  things  only  "to  annoy,  because  he 
knows  it  teas<;s."  The  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  apparently  felt  that  this  was  such 
an  Instance.  We  wish  they  had  taken  him 
more  seriously  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  awaiting 
a  reply  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  a  kindly  and 
courteous  and  proper  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  committee  some  time  ago.  asking 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
whether  the  report  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  was  correct.  That  report 
stated  that  my  resolution  had  been  in- 
definitely pcistponed. 

If  that  is  true,  and  if  the  committee 
does  not  see  fit  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  present  to  the  committee  the  testi- 
mony of  responsible  leaders  of  various 
organizations,  I  shall  start  at  an  early 
date  to  conduct  my  own  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week,  if  necessary,  so 
that  all  these  witnesses  may  have  an 
opportunity,  at  least  through  my  lips,  to 
testify  as  to  their  position  on  this  ques- 
tion, including  one  church  leader  after 
another.    If  Senators  think  the  Senate 


is  going  to  adjourn  without  this  issue 
being  made  a  matter  of  full  record,  so 
far  as  responsible  people  in  our  country 
who  protest  the  action  of  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 

I  care  not  how  long  the  Senate  needs 
to  stay  in  session  in  order  that  I  make 
this  record.  The  right  to  petition  the 
Government  for  redress  is  a  very  pre- 
cious constitutional  right  in  this  coun- 
try. What  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  asking  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  do  is  to  ex- 
tend the  right  to  people  to  petition  the 
Rules  Committee  through  a  hearing,  to 
present  their  opposition  to  a  policy  which 
was  officially  established  by  the  Senate 
when  tlie  new  conference  room  was 
opened  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
fanfare  on  April  2  of  this  year. 

This  is  one  matter  that  the  Senate  is 
not  going  to  sweep  under  the  rug  so  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned,  I  intend  to  make  a  record 
on  the  issue.  The  large  number  of  peo- 
ple— and  they  are  increasing  week  by 
week — who  are  concerned  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  The  Senate 
has  the  duty  to  give  them  a  hearing,  in 
case  the  Rules  Committee  does  not  wish 
to  reverse  the  action  that  it  initiated 
when  it  not  only  proceeded  ofiBcially  to 
provide  for  the  serving  of  hard  liquor  at 
official  Senate  functions  in  its  public 
rooms,  but  apparently  also,  so  I  under- 
stand, authorized  Senators  to  get  per- 
mission to  use  this  conference  room  and 
other  rooms  for  affairs  of  their  own 
sponsorship,  at  which,  in  effect,  these 
rooms,  for  the  period  that  they  are  used, 
are  turned  into  bars. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  share  the  point 
of  view  of  such  Senate  public  policy 
have  a  duty  to  our  constituents  to  make 
the  record.  I  propose  to  make  that 
record. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  this  ques- 
tion handled  by  means  of  an  official 
hearing  of  the  Rules  Committee,  pre- 
ceded, if  possible,  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  executive  session,  if 
it  wants  such  a  meeting  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  a  matter  of  procedural 
policy  in  regard  to  which  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  full  public 
disclosure  made.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  that  if  we  deny  a  great  number  of  our 
people  the  right  to  be  heard — people  who 
have  the  privilege  and  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  protest  of  a  policy  of  the  Senate 
that  they  consider  to  be  entirely 
unjustifiable. 


THE  PEOPLE  PETITION  FOR  KING- 
ANDERSON  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  recently  received  a  petition  bear- 
ing about  150  signatures  from  the  area 
of  Beaumont  in  Jefferson  County,  Tex., 
expressing  strong  support  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  and  urging  that  it  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  all  the  signatures 
thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  signaturee  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoid,  m  follows: 

Jem  6,  10C2. 

Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yasbok  troH, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Vi'ashington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We.  ihe  undersigned,  who 
are  residents  of  Beaumont,  and  area,  Jeffer- 
son County,  Tex.,  are  strongly  In  favor  of 
the  proposed  Klng-Ariderson  medical  care 
bill  rind  respectfully  urge  you.  as  our  repre- 
sentative In  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  do  Ml  In  your 
p(.)wer  to  enact  the  said  King-Anderson  bill 
into  law. 

J  G  Mixjre,  Sr..  Pete  Sala,  Andy  Hebert, 
T  S  Huijhes.  C.  8.  Barker,  B.  L  Green. 
Johnnie  Tatam,  J.  E.  Eowen,  Joan  Williams, 
L  L.  Bynum.  Claude  Mclntyre,  Beaumont, 
Tex..  I^wls  W.  Spake.  l»ort  Neches.  Tex.:  Mr. 
J  G.  Moore,  Mrs.  P.  E  LeClaire.  Beaumont, 
Tex  :  J,!hn  C.  Shaw.  Sllsbee,  Tex. 

J  L  Mott,  E.  N  Lucas,  James  Gardiner, 
Bobby  Burton,  Steve  Cordova.  Herman  Davis. 
Dnnlel  Tuquette,  W.  O  Boetlck,  A.  L.  LeBlanc. 
William  V.  Harrington  Oeo.  W.  Doltt.  Mrs. 
Ixnilse  King.  William  H  Thornton,  S.  C.  Ren- 
fro.  Jr.  Harold  L.  Jcnes,  Val  Blackburn. 
D.icse  Fontenat,  Bevlii  Wilson,  Robert  J. 
Beck.s,  Pat  L  KUlebrea.  Geo.  J.  Corrigan. 
Robert  F.  Petlock.  S.  A.  Ferlltta,  J.  W.  De 
Ramus,  Chas.  A.  Ferllt.a.  Charlene  Ferlltta. 

H.  J  Marslglla.  Joe  Lozarro.  H.  J.  Ozio. 
George  Powell.  Mrs.  George  Powell.  Wallace 
Jarrell,  Helen  Jarrell,  .Fames  Segum.  Adam 
Victor.  F.  E.  Riley,  Mri;.  F.  E.  Riley.  Beau- 
mont. Tex  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Coody,  J  I.  P.  Oalnes, 
El  P.aso,  Tex  :  D.  D.  Adair;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dorten, 
Beaumont,  Tex.;  A.  O.  Jewett.  Jr..  Port 
Neches.  Tex ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Belnlacqua.  Jr.. 
Ralph  C.  Lawson,  M.  F.  Lawson,  Shannon 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Shannon  Wilson,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

S.  W.  Humphrey.  Pear  O  Humphrey.  Betty 
Sue  Burton.  David  Lee  Humphrey.  Olln  G. 
Klrby,  Mrs.  Clin  G.  Klrby.  J.  B.  Irving.  M.  J. 
Hebert,  Earl  Barrlleux,  II  C.  Spain,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Spain.  Mrs.  Mozella  Mar  e  Williams,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Williams.  Mrs  Irt  ne  Josephine  Plrt, 
Roy  Klrby  Plrt,  Mr.  Leon  Showers,  Mary  Ly- 
di.^  Gardiner,  Equllla  Robinson.  Mary  Paul- 
ine Robinson,  Lillian  A:in  Gardiner.  Dlanna 
Marie  Goodman,  Raymcnd  David  Goodman, 
Edward  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Altha  Mae  JackEon, 
Mr.  Clarence  McKlnkley,  Mrs.  Victoria  Lee 
G.irdlner.  Beaumont.  Tei. 

Mr  Rodney  J.  Gardlrier.  Beaumont.  Tex.; 
Sidney  C.  Reed,  Louis  Reed.  Armond  Reed, 
Mrs.  Alice  Green,  Mr.  Hoy  Green,  Mrs.  Roee 
Pobe,  Houston.  Tex.;  IkCr.  Harold  Stewart. 
Linda  Pay  Gardiner,  Itlanna  Marie  Good- 
man, Loretha  Gardiner,  Arthur  Cluff,  Joseph 
Daugtas,  Anthony  Gardiner,  Alfred  Wilson, 
Idma  Mae  Bordors,  Juanlta  Lane,  Blllle  Earl 
Bordors,  Johnnie  Mae  Berrle,  Johnnie  Ray 
Berrle.  Prances  House,  Bill  Gardiner,  Mary 
Hooper,  Blssle  Mae  Dlnnls,  Cryell  Dlnnls, 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

Debrla  Glenda  Dennis.  Raymond  Good- 
man. Larenza  A.  Lockett.  Betty  Little,  Viola 
Looket,  Lele  Gardiner,  Erall  Stanley  Oor- 
dlner,  Mildred  Delor(«  Goodman,  Gary 
Gordon.  John  Gordon,  Ruby  Mae  Bassett, 
Charolette  K  Payne,  Jesfjle  Belton,  Jr.,  Darrell 
James  Bassett,  Rebecca  Marie  Jackson,  Rob- 
erta Jackson.  David  Allen  Robinson.  Derbra 
Annette  Robinson,  Edward  Montgomery, 
Robert  BowerB,  and  Oralltha  Johnson.  Beau- 
mont, Tex.;  Mary  Alios  Green.  David  Lee 
Labulld.  Houston,  Tex.;  Joe  Johnson,  and 
Audry  Bowser.  Beaumor.t.  Tex. 

Irma  Montgomery.  AUce  Greene,  Shirley 
Robinson,  lonna  Paye  IJowser,  Dudley  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  James  Bowser,  Fannie  Cutten, 
Dwlght  Bowser,  John  Montgomery,  Josefdi 
Bowser.  Irene  RoblDfloii.  Dudley  Boblneon. 
Beaumont,  Tes. 


ADJOURNME3^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  19,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  18.  1962; 

Diplomatic  akb  Poxkicn  Sehvick 
Philip  D.  Sprouae.  of  Tennessee,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
C<tmbodla. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ji  ne  18,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi   Samuel   Scolnic,  Congregation 

Beth-El,  Bethesda.  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  turned 
our  attention  to  the  vast  reaches  of  outer 
space,  but  we  know  all  too  well  the  har- 
rowing problems  that  continue  to 
plague  us  here  on  earth.  The  mysteries 
of  Thy  universe  beckon  to  us,  but  the 
hard  realities  of  this  planet  will  not 
leave  us. 

If  one  crisis  follows  another,  it  is  be- 
cause our  earth  has  become  a  tiny, 
shrunken,  little  planet.  Neither  the 
depths  of  the  seas  nor  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  separate  men  from  men,  or 
nation  from  nation.  Millions  of  human 
beings  lire,  as  it  were,  In  one  neighbor- 
hood, even  on  a  single  block.  And  from 
out  of  the  dim  past  comes  Thine  in- 
spired word  "v-ahavta  I'reacha  kamo- 
cha" — "thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

Cause  US,  O  Lord,  to  know  that  love 
and  teach  us  that  we  may  apply  it  to 
all  men  wherever  they  may  be.  for  the 
checkered  history  of  man  proves  beyond 
all  question  that  hatred  only  breeds  more 
hatred  and  war  only  breeds  more  war. 
Only  through  love  can  these  vicious 
cycles  ever  be  broken — through  our  love 
of  Thee,  the  love  of  oux  neighbor,  the 
love  of  our  fellow  man. 

In  the  words  we  render  in  the  syna- 
gogue each  Sabbath  Day  we  invoke  Thy 
blessing  "•  •  •  upon  our  country,  on 
the  Government  of  this  Republic,  the 
President  of  these  United  States,  and  all 
who  exercise  just  and  rightful  authority. 
Do  Thou  instruct  them  out  of  Thy  law, 
that  they  may  administer  all  alTairs  of 
state  in  justice  and  equity,  that  peace 
and  security,  happiness  and  prosperity, 
right  and  freedom,  may  forever  abide 
among  us  and  among  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  earth."   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Joomal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  15,  1962.  was  read  and  ap- 
prored. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  reducA  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy 
products; 

H.R.4938.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  rights,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  a  certain  tract  of  land 
In  Jasper  County,  Ga..  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education: 

H.R  5456.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to   the   former  owners  thereof; 

H  R.  7866  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

H.R.  8434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta,  Calif.: 

H  R.  9736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  pur{X)6es; 

H  R  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subRcrtptlons  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives; 

H.R.  10986  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  cert.n!n  amorphous  graphite; 

HR  11032  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  92.187  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion; 

H.R  11033  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  55.398  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary;  and 

H.R.  11034.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  54,296  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the    American    Legion. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  8141.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  depository  libraries. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  678.  An  act  to  extend  the  Automobile 
Information  Dlsclostire  Act  to  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands: 

S.  2139  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers. Inc.; 

S  2436.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  land  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  administration  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  parks  system,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2977.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

8.  3063  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Metro- 
pcdltan  Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla; 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  B  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928,  as  amended,  authorizing 
and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest 
resources; 

S.  3315.  An  act  to  relieve  owners  of  abut- 
ting property  from  certain  assessments  In 
connection  with  the  repair  of  alleys  and  side- 
walks In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
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S.  3360.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7.  1946,  relating  to  the  DlBtrlct  of  Colvunbla 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act; 

8.  3369.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  lease 
certain  public  space  under  and  In  the  vicinity 
of  10th  Street  SW,  for  public  parking;  and 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 


AMENDING    TITLE    39     OP    UNITED 
STATES    CODE 

Mr.  NfURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7532)  to 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  funds  received  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  payments  for 
damage  to  personal  property,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "under 
contracts  with  the  Department"  and  Insert 
"of  carriers  and  contractors". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7532  received  favorable  consideration  by 
our  committee  last  year  and  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  21, 
1961. 

This  bill  was  introduced  as  the  result 
of  an  executive  communication  and 
contained  the  provisions  as  then  recom- 
mended by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House,  the  Post  Office  Department  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  dated  May  4,  1962,  to 
the  Senate  committee,  asking  for  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  This  lett.er  is 
contained  on  page  4  of  the  Senate  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  7532 — Senate 
Report  No.  1538. 

The  Post  Office  Department  letter 
pointed  out  that  the  language  contained 
in  paragraph  (4)  on  page  2  of  the  bill 
was  more  restrictive  than  intended, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  referred  to  fines, 
penalties,  and  refunds  resulting  from  in- 
adequate iJerfonnance  "imder  contracts 
with  the  Department."  It  was  stated 
that  this  language  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  treating  collections  for 
similar  items  from  common  carriers  as 
appropriation  reimbursements.  Accord- 
ingly, they  recommended  that  the  words 
"under  contracts  with  the  Department" 


in  lines  9  and  10  on  page  2  of  the  bill, 
be  eliminated,  and  the  words  "of  carriers 
and  contractors"  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tains this  amendment. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  nhe  Consent  Calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BO.VRD,  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARAPLEGIC  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4012) 
to  amend  section  801  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  assistance  in 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  for 
certain  blind  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  801  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  such  permanent  and  total  disability  is 
such  as  to  preclude  locomotion  without  the 
aid  of  a  wheelchair,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  expand  the 
paraplegic  housing  program — the  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  a  maximum 
$10,000  grant  for  severely  disabled  vet- 
erans in  acquiring  specially  equipped 
homes  made  necessary  because  of  their 
peculiar  difficulties. 

At  the  present  time  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connect<;d  disabilities  of  all  wars  and 
peacetime  are  eligible  if  they  meet  the 
following  criteria:  They  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  due,  first,  to 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  lower  ex- 
tremities so  as  to  preclude  locomotion 
without  the  aid  of  braces,  crutches, 
canes,  or  wheelchairs;  or  second,  blind 
in  both  eyes,  having  only  light  percep- 
tion, plus  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  lower 
extremity,  and  in  such  condition  as  to 
preclude  lo<;omotion  without  the  aid  of 
a  wheelchair. 

The  bill  deletes  the  requirement  in 
category  two  mentioned  afcJove  so  as  to 
permit  a  blind  veteran  to  obtain  this 
grant  even  though  he  is  able  to  move 
about  without  the  aid  of  a  wheelchair. 


The  law  provides  that  payment  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000  in  any  event  and  per- 
mits payment  of  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  to  the  veteran  of  a  home  for  special 
fixtures  or  movable  facilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  there  are  less  than  40  such 
veterans  who  would  meet  this  criterion. 
The  total  nonrecurring  cost  would  be 
$400,000,  with  considerably  less  than  that 
amount  expected  the  first  year. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10066) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  compensation 
for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  resulting 
complete  aphonia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 314(k)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"having  only  light  perception,"  each  place 
it  appears  the  following:  "or  has  suffered 
complete  organic  aphonia  with  constant 
inability  to  communicate  by  speech,". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  schedule  for  rating  dis- 
abilities provides  that  complete  organic 
aphonia — loss  of  speech — with  constant 
inability  to  communicate  by  speech  will 
be  rated  as  totally  disabling  with  com- 
pensation payable  in  the  total  amount  of 
$225  a  month.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  statutory  award  rate — $47 — now 
applicable  for  other  appropriate  dis- 
abilities for  a  specific  loss  shall  be  added 
to  the  total  rate.  This  $47  a  month 
allowance  would  mean  that  the  veteran 
would  receive  $272  monthly  if  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  indi- 
cates that  there  are  only  20  known  cases 
involving  complete  organic  aphonia 
meeting  the  criteria  of  this  bill,  which 
means  that  the  annual  cos"  would  be 
$11,280. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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THE    1202D    CIVIL    AFFAIRS    GROUP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9199) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  1202d  Civil  Affairs 
Group  (Reinf  Tng),  Fort  Hamilton, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  discussed  this 
proposed  legislation  with  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  whet  are  interested  in 
its  enactment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  if 
the  bill  is  considered  which  would  strike 
section  2  from  the  bill  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  read  section  2.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  In  the  audit  ajid  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  oflft- 
cer  of  the  United  State*  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  all  amounts  fDr  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  section  1  of  this  Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  section  would  still  place 
a  financial  burden  on  the  disbursing  of- 
ficer or  paymaster  for  the  failure  on  his 
part  to  follow  the  regulations.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  merit  to  the  bill  if  we 
limit  the  relief  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  money  not  knowing  they 
should  not  have  recei  .'ed  it.  but  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  relieve  a  disburs- 
ing officer  or  paymaster  whose  job  it  is 
to  see  to  it  that  these  moneys  should  not 
have  been  paid.  I  wculd  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  whether  or 
not  he  does  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  section  2? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  te.ken.  The  amend- 
ment. I  understand,  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lane].    The  amendment  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
solution  to  this  problem,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  in  the  co;.isideration  of  any 
subsequent  bills  of  tliis  nature  that  we 
will  not  relieve  the  paymaster  or  the  dis- 
bursing officer  where  there  is  an  obvious 
case  of  error,  which  \ias  the  case  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  I.<;  there  objection  to 
the  present  con,«:ideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatii^es  of  'he  United  States  of 
AmcTjra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of- 
ficers, warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  personnel 
assigned  to  the  1202d  Civil  Affairs  Group 
(Reinf  Tng),  F\3rt  Hamilton.  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  during  the  period  commencing  Decem- 
ber 1.  1959.  and  endiag  on  November  30. 
1960,  are  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  amounts,  which 
were  otherwise  correct,  erroneously  received 
hy  them  as  pay  for  participating  in  inactive 
duty  training  assemblies  conducted  by  the 
1202d  Civil  Affairs  Group  (Reinf  Tng)  dur- 
ing the  period  commencing  on  December  1, 
1959,  and  ending  on  November  30,  1960. 

Sec  2.  In  the  audit  iind  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certlfjing  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  all  amounts  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  section  1  o:"  this  Act. 

■Sec  3  If  any  member  or  former  member  of 
the  1202d  ClvU  Affairs  Group  (Reinf  Tng) 
has  at  any  time  refunded  to  the  United 
State's  all  or  a  part  of  the  erroneous  pay- 
ments with  which  this  Act  Is  concerned,  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay. 
out  of  appropriations  available  for  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  to  that  person  the  amount  he  or  she 
repaid. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lane:  Page  2, 
lines  3  to  «,  after  the  period  In  line  2,  strike 
out  all  of  section  2. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BASIC  SALARY  IN  ASSIGNMENTS  OP 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10265) 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  in 
his  discretion  to  pay  increased  basic  sal- 
ary to  postal  field  service  employees  for 
services  performed  before  the  expiration 
of  30  days  following  their  assignments 
to  duties  and  responsibilities  of  higher 
salary  levels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUGGS  ISLAND  LAKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9243  • 
to  amend  the  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1952,  in  order  to  designate  the 
reservoir  created  by  the  John  H.  Kerr 
Dam  as  Buggs  Island  Lake. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  proviso  in  the  paragraph  having  the 
subheading  "Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control"  which  follows  the  center  heading 
"Corps  of  Engineers"  in  the  Civil  Functions 
Appropriation  Act.  1952  (65  Stat.  617),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ":  Proi'ided 
further.  That  the  dam  portion  of  the  project 
formerly  known  as  the  Buggs  Island  Reser- 
voir. Virginia  and  North  Carolina'  shall  here- 
after be  designated  as  the  'John  H.  Kerr  Dam' 
and  the  reservoir  created  by  such  dam  shall 
hereafter  be  designated  as  the  'Buggs  Island 
Lake'." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SID  SIMPSON  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11735) 
authorizing  the  change  in  name  of  the 
Beardstown,  111.,  flood  control  project  to 
the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Beardstown  flood  control  project,  Illinois 
River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  May  17,  1950,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Document  Numbered 
332,  Bighty-flrst  Congress,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Sid  Simpson 
flood  control  project  in  honor  of  the  late 
Representative  Sid  Shnpson.  Any  law,  regu- 
lation, document,  or  record  of   the  United 


States  in  which  such  project  is  designated 
or  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  Beards- 
town, Illinois,  flood  control  project,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  project 
by  the  name  of  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
project. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  served  with  him  in  Congress  have 
fond  memories  of  the  late  Sid  Simpson, 
who  represented  the  20th  Illinois  District 
for  16  years  until  his  death  in  October 
1958. 

I  am  proud  to  have  introduced  H.R. 
11735.  which  is  before  us  today  and 
which  provides  that  the  fioodwall  on  the 
Illinois  River  at  Beardstown,  HI.,  shall 
be  designated  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  con- 
trol project  in  honor  of  our  late  col- 
league . 

No  man  knew  or  vmderstood  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  River  valleys  any  better  than 
Sid  Simpson.  No  one  worked  harder  for 
flood  control  and  for  conservation  of  the 
soil  and  water  resources  not  only  of  our 
great  State  of  Illinois  but  of  the  entire 
country  as  well. 

Sid  Simpson  was  not  content  just  to 
work  for  the  advancement  of  flood  con- 
trol projects  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
his  own  district.  He  supported  sound 
projects  of  natural  resource  development 
throughout  the  United  States  and  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Conference. 

Our  colleague,  while  a  Member  of  this 
House,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
from  me.  Despite  our  differing  party  af- 
filiations, however,  we  were  firm  friends. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  first  Member  to  coun- 
sel me  when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1949 
at  a  time  when  he  was  beginning  his 
fourth  term. 

Congressman  Simpson  and  my  late 
father  both  were  pioneer  automobile 
dealers  in  neighboring  coimties  in  Illi- 
nois, and  they  wei-e  good  friends.  It  is 
a  sad  coincidence  that  their  deaths  oc- 
curred just  2  weeks  apart  in  the  fall 
of  1958. 

Congressman  Simpson  certainly  would 
have  been  elected  to  a  ninth  term  in  the 
House  in  the  election  which  took  place 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death.  As  it  was. 
the  people  of  the  20th  District  elected  in 
his  place  his  widow.  Edna  Oakes  Simp- 
son, who  served  with  distinction  as  a 
Member  of  the  86th  Congress. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  give  Sid 
Simpson  the  recognition  he  so  ably 
merited  and  pass  this  bill  so  that  the 
fioodwall  he  sponsored  will  bear  his 
name. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  imd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAKE  KAWEAH,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.   417)    to  designate  the  lake 
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formed  liy  Terznlnufi  Dam  on  the  Kaweah 
River  in  California  as  Lake  Kaweah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congren  assembled,  Tbat  tha  reaerroir 
formed  by  Terminiu  Dam  acroas  the  Kaweah 
River  In  CalUomia,  authoriaed  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  is  bareby  designated  as 
Lake  Kaweah.  Any  law,  regulation,  raap, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  in  which  auch  reaervoir  is  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  stich  reser- 
▼oir  by  the  name  of  Lake  Kaweah. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COPYRIGHT  PROTECmON  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  627)  extending  the  duration 
of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 627  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  GUAM. 
AMERICAN  SAMOA  AND  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS  IN  MAJOR  DISAS- 
TERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1742)  au- 
thorizing Federal  assistance  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  major  dis- 
asters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxifie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Staips  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Pederm  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  In 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  30.  1950  (64  Stat.  1100), 
as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  "United  States'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  'State'  means  any  State  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  said  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  in  clause  (d),  after  the  words  "re- 
placements of  public  facilities  of"  the  words 
"States  and". 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  an^  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BACK  PAY  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  11753> 
to  provide  for  the  imsTnent  of  certain 
amounts  and  restoration  of  employment 
benefits  to  certain  Government  officers 


and    employees    Improperly     deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Back  Pay  Act  of 
1962'. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose*  of  this  Act — 

(1)   "agency"  means— 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  th( 
Government  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  each  agency  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  such 
Government; 

(C)  each  corp>oratlon  wholly  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  Government; 

(D)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts; 

(E)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(F)  the   General  Accounting   Office; 

(G)  the  Goveriunent  Printing  Office: 
(H)    the    Office    of    the    Architect    of    the 

Capitol; 

(I)   the  Botanic  Garden:  and 

(J)  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  Each  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
an  agency  who,  on  the  b.isis  of  an  adminis- 
trative determination  or  a  tiniely  appeal,  is 
found  by  appropriate  authority  under  appli- 
cable law  or  regulation  to  have  undergone  an 
unjustified  or  unwarranted  personnel  action 
taken  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  which  has  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal or  reduction  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  pay,  allowances,  or  differentials  of  such 
officer  or  employee — 

(1)  shall  be  entitled,  upon  correction  of 
such  fserscnnel  action,  to  receive  for  the 
period  for  which  such  personnel  action  was 
In  effect  an  amount  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  pay.  allow- 
ances, or  differentials,  as  applicable,  which 
such  officer  or  employee  normally  would  have 
earned  during  such  period  if  such  personnel 
action  had  not  occurred,  less  any  amounts 
earned  by  him  through  other  employment 
during  such  period;  and 

(2)  for  all  purposes,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  rendered  service  for  such 
agency  during  such  period,  except  that  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  not  be  credited,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art,  leave 
in  an  amount  which  would  cause  any 
amount  of  leave  to  his  credit  to  exceed  any 
maximum  amoxint  of  such  leave  authorized 
for  such  officer  or  employee  by  law  or  regu- 
lation. 

Sec  4.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulitlons  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
its  officers  and  employees. 

Sec.  5.   (a)    There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  section  6ib)  of  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1912,  as  amended   (5  U.S.C.  652(b)  i:   and 

(2)  that  part  of  the  third  proviso  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  26.  1950 
(5  U.S.C.  22-1),  which  reads;  ".  and  If  so 
reinstated  or  restored  shall  be  allowed  com- 
pensation for  all  or  any  part  of  the  period 
of  such  suspension  or  termination  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  amount  such  person  would  normally 
have  earned  during  the  period  of  such  sus- 
p>enslon  or  termination,  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  on  the  date  of  suspension  or  ter- 
mination, as  appropriate,  and  the  interim 
net  earnings  of  such  person". 

(i>)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  law  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  provisions  of  law 
so  repealed  shall  continue  to  have  full  force 
and  effect  with  resp>ect  to  unjustified  or  un- 
warranted personnel  actions  taken  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  CONSTRUCTION 
TOOLS  ON  THE  U.S.  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8214) 
to  permit  the  use  of  certain  construction 
tools  actuated  by  explosive  charges  in 
construction  activity  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the 
area  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to 
regulate  the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  718; 
40  use.  193f ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent the  use,  in  the  construction  of  any 
structure  or  facility  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds,  of  any  construction  tool 
actuated  by  or  employing  explosive  charges. 
If  (i)  that  tool  is  of  a  kind  and  design  ordi- 
narily used  for  such  construction,  and  (2) 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  authorized 
lt«  use  upon  such  grounds  after  determining 
that  Its  use  will  not  endanger  human  life  or 
safety." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  5  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "safety,  and  (3)  such 
use  Is  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  GRATUITY  ON  DIS- 
CHARGE OR  PAROLE  OP  PRISON- 
ERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11017) . 
to  amend  section  4281,  title  18.  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  from  S30 
to  $100  the  amount  of  gratuity  which 
may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prisoners  discharged  from  im- 
prisonment or  released  on  parole. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  TRAF- 
FICKING IN  PHONOGRAPH  REC- 
ORDS BEARING  COUNTERFEIT 
LABELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  11793) 
to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  traffick- 
ing in  phonograph  records  bearing  forged 
or  counterfeit  labels. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  biU,  as  follo\v8: 

Be  it  enacted  by  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tiie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cssembled.  That  chap- 
ter lis.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"5  2318.  Transportatloi,  sale,  or  receipt  of 
phonograph  records  l>eartng  forged  or 
counterfeit   labels 

"Whoever  knowingly  and  with  fraudulent 
Intent  transports,  causes  to  be  transported, 
receives,  sells,  or  offens  for  sale  In  interstate 
or  foreign  conunerce  any  phonograph  record, 
disk,  wire.  tape,  film,  or  other  article  on 
which  sounds  are  recorded,  to  which  or  upon 
which  Is  stamped,  pasted,  or  affixed  any 
forged  or  counterfel";  label,  knowing  the 
label  to  have  been  falsely  made,  forged,  or 
counterfeited,  shall  b;  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisone<I  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both." 

Sec  2  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter 
113.  title  18,  United  S.ates  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2318.  Transportation,  sale,  or  receipt 
of  phonograph  re<ords  bearing  forged  or 
counterfeit  labels  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WATER     CARRIER     THROUGH 
ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11643) 
to  amend  sections  216(c)  and  305(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates. 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifoi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POTAWATOMI  INDIANS  IN 
KANSAS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2893)  de- 
claring that  certain  land  of  the  United 
States  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi 
Indians  in  Kansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  following  described  land,  and 
improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  In 
Kansas:  Southeast  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter northeast  quarter  section  21,  township 
8  south,  range  16  east,  sixth  principal  merid- 
ian. Kansas,  containing  ten  acres,  more  or 
less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONFEDERATED  SALISH  AND  KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES  OF  THE  FLATHEAD 
RESERVATION.  MONT. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4592) 

to  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Montana  for 


the  Indians  of  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
beneficial  title  to  the  real  property,  and 
the  improvements  thereon,  consisting  of 
approximately  seven  hundred  and  five  acres 
which  were  heretofore  reserved  for  agency 
and  other  purposes  under  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  April  23.  1904  (33  Stat.  302),  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1905  (33 
Stat  1049 1 .  and  now  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Is  here- 
by conveyed  to  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Montana,  and  such  property  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  said  tribes  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  real  property 
held  In  trust  for  said  tribes. 

Sec  2  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  his  authorized  representative  de- 
termines that  other  real  property,  and  the 
improvements  thereon,  which  was  heretofore 
reserved  for  agency  and  other  purposes  un- 
der section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  23,  1904 
(33  Stat.  302),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1905  (33  Stat.  1049),  is  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  beneficial  title  to 
the  property  to  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion, Montana,  and  the  United  States  shall, 
from  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  hold  the 
property  In  trust  for  said  tribes  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  real 
property   held   In   trust   for   said   tribes. 

Sec  3.  The  real  property  and  the  im- 
provements thereon  declared  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Koo- 
tenai TrlV>es  by  this  Act  Is  hereby  declared 
to  Ije  a  part  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  said  tribes. 

Sec  4  This  Act  shall  become  operative 
when  accepted  by  the  Tribal  Council  of 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes.  Such  acceptance  shall  constitute  a 
renunciation  of  any  claim  now  existing 
against  the  United  States  respecting  and 
to  the  extent  of  any  land  conveyed  under 
the  authority  of  thU  Act.  Neither  the  lands 
nor  Improvements  thereon  herein  author- 
ized to  be  disposed  of,  nor  the  cost  or  value 
of  said  lands,  shall  be  considered  by  way  of 
offset  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049).  Nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  admis- 
sion of  Uablllty  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  these  or  any  other 
lands. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 
"That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  the  526  acres  more  or 
less  described  below  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  In  trust  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Montana,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  use  the  land  hereby  conveyed  to 
the  extent  needed,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  any  water  con- 
servation or  development  project  on  the 
Flathead  River  or  its  tributaries: 

"Dixon— SE  1,4 SW%  section  9;  lot  7  sec- 
tion 8;  lot  2  section  17,  townahip  18  north, 
range  21  west,  principal  meridian  Montana, 
comprisiiig  106.54  acres. 

"Perma— NEViSWy*.  section  31.  township 
19  north,  range  23  west,  comprising  40  acre«. 

"St.  Ignatius — Beginning  at  the  east  he 
corner  common  to  sections  14  and  23,  town- 


ship 18  north,  range  20  west,  principal  merid- 
ian Montana,  thence  north  0  degree*  1  min- 
ute west,  660  feet;  then  east  330  feet:  thence 
north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west  1330  feet; 
thence  east  990  feet;  thence  south  0  degrees 

01  minutes  east  27^.9  feet:  thence  south  59 
degrees  (X)  minutes  west  849.6  feet;  thence 
south  45  degrees  3o  minutes  east  43.1  feet; 
thence  south  58  defp-ees  50  minutes  west  96 
feet:  thence  south  31  degrees  10  minutes  east 
130.0  feet:  thence  south  56  degrees  37  ram- 
utes  east  298  feet:  thence  south  0  degrees  22 
minutes  east  72  7  feet;  then«;Cinorth  56  de- 
grees 37  minutes  west  377.6  feet;  thence 
south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east  462  8  feet: 
thence  north  89  degrees  36  minutes  east 
314.3  feet:  thence  south  0  degrees  22  minutes 
east  589.5  feet:  thence  west  858.0  feet:  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  28.66  acres 
more  or  leas. 

"Ronan— SEV4SK14.  Ei^Ei-.E^NBi^SW",; 
SWi.4SE>^4,  NUjSEUSW^SEV  E^ESSW'-i 
SEi4SWi4SE>.4,  SEi'iSEV^SWi/iSEvi.  section 
36,  township  21  north,  range  20  west,  princi- 
pal meridian  Montana  and  beginning  at  the 
corner  of  sections  1  and  2.  township  20  north, 
range  20  west,  principal  meridian  Montana; 
thence  east  along  township  line  10  chains:  ' 
thence  south  0  degrees  1  minute  east  6 
chains;  thence  west  10  chains;  thence  north 
0  degrees  1  minute  west  6  chains  to  the  point 
of  beginning,  containing  64.4375  acres. 

"Camas  Hot  Springs — SEi4SE's4  section  33. 
township  22  north,  range  24  west,  principal 
meridian  Montana,  comprising  40  0  acres." 

■Pablo— NEI4NWI4.  SWV4NWV4,  SVjNWv; 
N W  1,4  .  NE 14  NW  V.1  NW  V4 .  S '-J  NW  V4 NW  '4 
NWI4.  NEV4NWV4^^WV4NW»4,  section  12, 
E ' 2 SE '/4 NE  1,4  section  11,  township  21  north, 
range  20  west,  principal  meridian  Montana, 
comprising  137  50  acres  more  or  less. 

"Joko— W4E4SWV4.  NWV4SWVi«.  and  be- 
ginning at  corner  sections  16.  17,  20,  and  21. 
township  16  north,  range  19  west,  principal 
meridian   Montana;    thence   north   0  degrees 

2  minutes  west  20  chains:  thence  east  19.96 
chains:  south  0  degrees  2  minutes  east  8 
chains;  thence  west  7  chains:  thence  south  0 
degrees  22  minutes  east  12  chains;  thence 
west  12  99  chains  along  section  line  to  point 
of  beginning,  and  excepting  the  E'jNW'i 
NE'4SW'4SWl4.  WSWi/jNE'4NE'4SW'4 
SW'4  of  said  section  16  containing  after  the 
exception  109  725  acres  more  or  less  The 
acreage  of  the  above  tracts  totals  526  8625 
acres  more  or  less. 

■Sec  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
when  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  by  resolution  ac- 
cepts the  donation  of  the  property  Involved 

"Sec  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050) .  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission." 

The  committee  amendment  weis  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEVILS  LAKE  SIOUX  TRIBE  OF  THE 
PORT  TOTTEN  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION. N.  DAK. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10452) 

to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 

of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation, 

N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74  acres  of 

federally  owned  land. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 

of  Representatwej   of   the   Urtited   States  of 
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America  in  CongreM  tsembied.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interact  oX  tlM  United 
States  In  the  real  propertj  deacrlbed  below, 
and  the  Improvements  thereon,  located 
within  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reserration. 
North  Dakota,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  uae 
and  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.  North  Dakota,  subject  to  exist- 
ing valid  rights -of -way:  Lot  1.  section  16; 
lots  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  southwest  q\iarter  north- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  section  17;  the 
west  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  the 
north  1^553  feet  of  lot  2,  section  16;  the 
north  38.13  acres  of  lot  2,  section  17,  and 
the  north  11.46  acres  of  lot  8,  section  17, 
these  parcels  being  that  portion  of  the  west 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  lot  2,  sec- 
tion 18,  and  those  portlcms  of  lots  2  and  3, 
section  17,  not  embraced  In  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
Allotment  Nimibered  685  of  Jesse  G.  Palmer 
for  which  Patent  Numbered  412546  was  Is- 
sued to  Frank  Palmer,  heir  of  Jesse  O.  Palmer, 
on  June  10.  1914,  all  of  said  lands  being  sit- 
uated In  township  152  north,  range  65  west, 
fifth  principal  nMrldian,  Benson  County, 
North  Dakota,  containing  275.74  acres,  more 
or  less. 

With  the  following  cammittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  14.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sac.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  lOSO),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  ps«sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OGLALA    SIOUX   INDIAN    TRIBE    OF 
THE  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10530) 
to  declare  that  certain  land  of  the  United 
States  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
land  described  herein  and  heretofore  used 
as  a  site  for  the  Wakpamni  Lake  Day  School 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  In  South 
Dakota  which  has  been  determined  exoets 
to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
together  with  the  Improvements  thereon, 
are  hereby  declared  to  tte  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  The 
land  Is  described  as  the  east  half  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  section  9  and  the 
west  half  northwest  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter, section  10,  township  35  north,  range  41 
west,  sixth  principal  meridian.  South  Dakota. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  3,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Cotnmission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  aoeordance  with 
the   provisions  of  section  2  ot  the  Act  of 


August  13,  1946  (60  SUt.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Cwnmisslon." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EASTERN  CHEROKEE  RESERVATION 
OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R. 
11057)  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  on  the  Eastern  Cher- 
okee Reservation  in  trust  for  the  East- 
em  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrerts  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  following  lands  and  Improve- 
ments thereon,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Long 
Blanket  tracts,  situated  within  the  Eastern 
Cherokee  Reservation,  formerly  acquired  for 
school  purposes.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  of  America  In  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina: 

PARCZL     NO.     1 

Starting  at  a  concrete  monument  with 
brass  cap  marked  school  tract  corner  5.  1950: 

thence  north  45  degrees  00  minutes  west 
542.8  feet  to  a  concrete  monument  with  brass 
cap  marked  school  tract  comer  numbered 
4.  1950.  beside  a  large  mountain  oak  tree; 
thence  north  26  degrees  20  minutes  east 
314.1  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  77  de- 
grees 51  minutes  ea.st  127.4  feet  up  a  ridge 
to  a  point; 

thence  continuing  along  the  ridge  south 
83  degrees  10  minutes  east  67  3  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  continuing  along  the  ridge 
south  70  degrees  40  minutes  east  85  1  feet 
to  a  point;  thence  south  41  degrees  40  min- 
utes east  245.0  feet  to  a  point;  thence  down 
the  ridge  south  19  degrees  40  minutes  east 
83.3  feet,  to  a  point; 

thence  south  90  degrees  20  minutes  west. 

351.4  feet,  to  south  side  of  gravel  road  right- 
of-way  to  a  point;  thence  continuing  along 
the  right-of-way  of  said  gravel  road  south  77 
degrees  32  minutes  east,  150.5  feet,  to  a  point; 

thence  south  88  degrees  36  minutes  east 
166.7  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  71  degrees 
07  minutes  east  69.4  feet  to  a  point  of  the 
Intersection  of  two  gravel  roads;  thence  con- 
tinuing along  the  right-of-way  of  said  road 
south  33  degrees  48  minutes  east  98  9  feet 
to  a  point; 

thence  leaving  said  road  north  75  degrees 
35  minutes  west  376.1  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
north  74  degrees  45  minutes  west  242.6  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  12.11 
acres,  more  or  less. 

PAKCEL    NO.    2 

Starting  at  a  one  and  one  half-inch  Iron 
pipe  beside  a  concrete  monument  with  brass 
cap  marked  township  range  6.  comer  1.  1950, 
and  running  north  17  degrees  00  minutes 
east  145.1  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  on 
the  northeast  right-of-way  of  United  States 
Highways  19  and  441; 

thence  north  75  degrees  00  minutes  west 

150.5  feet  to  the  east  right-of-way  at  the 
intersection  of  United  States  19  and  441; 
thence   c<mtlnalng   along  the   right-of-way 


north  12  degrees  45  minutes  west  70.6  feet 
to  a  p»olnt; 

thence  north  3  degrees  81  minutes  east 
157.6  feet  to  a  point;  thence  north  10  degrees 
48  minutes  east  654  8  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
north  19  degrees  22  minutes  east  191.2  feet 
to  a  point;  thence  north  28  degrees  18  min- 
utes 40  seconds  east  254.7  feet  to  a  p>olnt; 
thence  north  35  degrees  05  minutes  east  164  3 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  north  46  degrees  39 
minutes  10  seconds  ea£t  3703  feet  to  a 
point; 

thence  leaving  the  right-of-way  and  run- 
ning south  17  degrees  00  minutes  west.  1.786.7 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
8.50  acres,  more  or  less. 

PARCEL    NO      3 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  right-of- 
way  of  the  agency  road,  at  the  end  of  a 
culvert  that  comes  under  the  agency  road- 
way, and  running  with  Small  Branch  north 
75  degrees  22  minutes  east  530  4  feet  to  a 
point; 

thence  with  said  branch  south  59  degrees 
45  minutes  east  81.2  feet  to  a  p>oint  on  the 
right-of-way  of  United  States  Highway  441; 
thence  along  said  right-of-way  south  12 
degrees  50  minutes  west  215  4  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  intersection  of  rights-of-way  of 
United  States  Highways  441  and  19; 

thence  following  the  right-of-way  of 
United  States  Highway  19,  north  84  degrees 
18  minutes  west  5283  feet  to  a  point  at  the 
intersection  of  the  agency  road  right-of- 
way;  thence  following  right-of-way  of  the 
agency  road  north  7  degrees  41  minutes  west 
64  9  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  contain- 
ing 2.1  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "90  degrees"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "9  degrees". 

P.^ge  3.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "town- 
ship range  6,  corner  1,  1950."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "T.  R.  6,  Cor.  1,  1950",. 

Page  3.  line  16.  after  the  word  "States"  In- 
sert "Highways". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


READERS  FOR  BLIND  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11523) 
to  authorize  the  employment  without 
compensation  from  the  Government  of 
readers  for  blind  Government  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
head  of  each  department  Is  authorized,  in 
his  discretion,  to  employ,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a  reading  assistant 
or  assistants  for  any  blind  employee  of  such 
department,  to  serve  vrlthout  compensation 
from  such  deptartment. 
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(b)  Each  such  reading  assistant  may  be 
paid  and  receive  oompensatlon  for  his  serv- 
ices as  reading  assistant  by  and  from  such 
blind  employee  or  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, without  regard  to  secUon  1914  of  ttUe 
18.  United  States  Code, 

(c)  For    the    purposes    of    this    Act,    the 

term — 

( 1 )  "department"  means — 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(B)  each  agency  or  Independent  establish- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  of  such 
Government: 

(C)  each  corporation  wholly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  Government; 

(D)  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(E)  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 

(F)  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

(2)  "head  of  each  department",  with  re- 
spect to  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  means  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3 1  "blind  employee"  means  an  employee 
of  a  department  who  establishes,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  appropriate  authority  of  the 
department  concerned  and  la  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment, that  he  has  an  impairment  of  sight, 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  which  is  so 
severe  or  disabling  that  the  employment  of  a 
reading  assistant  or  assistants  for  such  em- 
ployee Is  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable 
such  employee  properly  to  perform  his  work; 
and 

(4)  "nonprofit  organization"  means  an 
organization  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  an  organization  described 
In  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)    of  such  Code. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  Immediately  following  line  8,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(d)  This  Act  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  prevent  or  limit  in  any  way  the 
assignment  to  a  blind  employee  by  a  depart- 
ment of  clerical  or  secretarial  assistance,  at 
the  expense  of  such  department  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  and  regulations  currently 
applicable  at  the  time,  if  such  assistance 
normally  Is  provided,  or  authorized  to  be  pro- 
vided, in  such  manner  In  accordance  with 
currently  applicable  laws  and  regulations." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  HJl.  11523  is  to  remove  ob- 
stacles that  presently  restrict  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  qualified  blind 
persons  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  legislation  authorizes  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  em- 
ploy reading  assistants  who  will  serve 
without  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  blind  employees.  It  further 
provides  that  the  reading  assistants  so 
employed,  if  not  serving  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  can  be  paid  out  of  the  personal 
funds  of  the  blind  employee  or  by  any 
nonprofit  organization. 

For  many  years^  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  has  had  a  program 
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directed  at  eocourtLgiDg  agencies  to  hire 
persons  with  serious  ishysical  handicaps 
where  their  abilities  can  be  used.  These 
handicapped  pezsaou  are  not  given  spe- 
cial preference  over  other  applicants. 
Not  only  must  they  be  qualified  for  the 
particular  lobs  they  seek,  but  they  must 
also  compete  with  nondlsabled  appli- 
cants. As  a  result  of  this  program,  each 
year  several  thousand  persons  with  seri- 
ous, permanent  physical  handicaps  enter 
into  productive  careers  in  Government 
service. 

Because  of  reading  requirements,  the 
handicap  of  blindness  has  presented  a 
particular  problem  especially  in  the  low- 
er grades  of  the  classified  service  where 
clerical  or  secretarial  assistance  is  not 
usually  provided.  The  solution  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  most  practical  is  to  au- 
thorize agencies  to  i>ermit  blind  em- 
ployees to  secure  needed  reading  assist- 
ance without  cost  to  the  employing 
agency  by  permitting  the  blind  employee 
himself,  or  a  voluntary  agency,  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

However,  because  of  existing  laws  this 
solution  is  not  possible.  Section  665(b) 
of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code  for- 
bids officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  accepting  voluntary 
services  for  the  Government.  Section 
1914  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
provides  that  no  Government  employee 
shall  receive  any  salary  m  connection 
with  his  services  as  such  employee  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  This  section  also 
penalizes  any  individual  or  private  or- 
ganization which  attempts  to  pay  a  Fed- 
eral employee  for  such  work. 

The  reader,  in  reading  to  a  blind  em- 
ployee, would  be  doing  part  of  the  work 
of  the  office  so  he  would  be  performing 
personal  services  for  the  Government. 
Ttie  Comptroller  CSeneral  has  held  that 
purely  personal  services  must  be  per- 
formed by  regular  employees  of  the 
Government  subject  to  Government  con- 
trol and  supervision. 

It  follows,  then,  that  under  existing 
law  the  reader  would  have  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  but  could  not  be  paid 
either  by  the  blind  employee  or  by  some 
third  party.  Neither  could  a  depart- 
ment accept  the  services  of  a  reader  who 
simply  presents  himself  and  volunteers 
to  do  the  reading  without  compensa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  if  the  Government  is  to 
employ  readers  for  blind  employees  who 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  blind  employee  or 
by  a  third  party,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

H.R.  11523  provides  the  authority  for 
departments  and  agencies  to  employ 
readers  for  the  blind  without  compensa- 
tion from  the  department  or  agency.  By 
exempting  the  readers  from  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1914  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  legislation  permits  them 
to  receive,  and  the  blind  employee  or  a 
nonprofit  organization  to  provide,  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

H.R.  11523  win.  for  employment  pur- 
poses with  our  Government,  in  effect, 
remove  the  obstacle  or  handicap  of 
blindness  for  any  person  who  Is  other- 
wise found  qualified  for  a  particular  posi- 


tion. Fruitful  careers  in  Federal  service 
wiU  become  available  azKl  attractive  to 
countless  blind  persons  who  cannot  now 
qualify  because  of  reading  requirements 
and  our  Government,  always  anxious  to 
recruit  qualified  personnel,  will  be  able 
to  attract  talented  people  comprising  al- 
most every  conceivable  type  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  skill. 

At  the  open  hearing  which  the  sub- 
committee held,  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man, on  HJ^.  11523.  the  measure  re- 
ceived the  complete  endorsement  and 
support  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  FhysicsOly  Handi- 
capped, and  of  representatives  of  six 
national  organizations  of  the  blind.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  had  received 
favorable  reports  on  the  legislation  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

aM£Xdbu:nt 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
subcommittee  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  those  blind  employees  whose 
positions  now  entitle  them  to  secretarial 
or  clerical  assistance.  There  are  blind 
employees  currently  employed,  particu- 
larly in  the  higher  grades,  who  are  en- 
titled to  clerical  or  secretarial  help  be- 
cause of  the  particular  work  they  are 
doing  or  because  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  departmental  structure  entitles 
them  to  such  assistance.  The  amend- 
ment would  preserve  their  rights  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  to  permit  a  blind  Government 
employee  to  obtain  sighted  help  with  his 
work  without  cost  to  the  Government  but 
only  when  such  help  would  not  right- 
fully be  his  otherwise. 

COST 

Ttie  legislation  will  entail  no  cost  to 
the  Government  except  possibly  for  some 
minor  additional  administrative  ex- 
penses which  can  easily  be  absorbed  by 
the  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  H.R.  11523  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  mc<4ioD  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolutions  (S.J. 
Res.  68)  providing  for  the  designation  of 
the  week  commencing  October  1,  1961, 
as  "National  Public  Works  Week." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  Is  this  likely  to  cost  any 
money?  

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No,  sir;  it  will  not 
cost  a  p>enny. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  resermtlon  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 
DAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  717)  designating  January  1. 
1963,  as  "Emancipation  Proclamation 
Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemMed,  That  January  1,  1983, 
U  hereby  designated  as  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation Day.  The  President  Is  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
American  people  to  observe  Emancipation 
Proclamation  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies to  mark  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  this  major  event  In  the  course  of  free- 
dom. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


INCORPORATING  SCIENCE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11711) 
to  incorporate  Science  Service,  Inc.,  for 
the  purposes  indicated  by  Public  Law 
85-875. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Wallace  R.  Brode,  District  of  Columbia: 
Douglas  Whltalcer,  New  York,  New  York; 
William  W.  Rubey,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Harlow  Shapley.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
Philip  Bard,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Henry 
Allen  Moe,  New  York,  New  York;  Leonard 
Carmichael.  District  of  Columbia;  John  R. 
Dunning,  New  York.  New  York;  Benjamin  H. 
Willler,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Michael  J. 
Ogden,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Ralph  B. 
Curry,  Flint,  Michigan;  O.  W.  Rlegel.  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia;  Ludwell  Denny,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Charles  E.  Scripps,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
and  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  their  successors  are  created  and  declared 
to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  name  of  Science  Service, 
Incorporated  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"corporation"),  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and 
the  powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions  here- 
in contained.  The  corporation  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  corporation  whose  char- 
tering by  the  Congress  was  contemplated  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1958,  entitled  "An  Act  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  encourage,  foster, 
and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  clubs  for 
boys  and  girls  especially  Interested  In  sci- 
ence". 

(b)  The  tenure  of  the  persons  named  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  their  successors,  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 


COlCFUmON  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  The  i}ersons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  are  authorlced  to  complete 
the  (x-ganizatlon  of  the  corporation  by  the 
selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

PUKPOSES    AND    OBJECTS    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  piuposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to — 

( 1 )  develop  an  interest  In  science  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people  of  America. 

(2)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  Information  and  ideas 
among  members  of  the  clubs, 

(3)  encourage  the  promotion  of  science 
fairs  at  which  members  of  the  clubs  may  dis- 
play their  scientific  works  and  projects,  and 

(4)  develop  an  awareness  of  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  through  a  career  devoted 
to  science. 

POWERS    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  conduct,  operate,  and  furnish  press 
service  for  the  collection,  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  scientific  matter  and 
Information,  current  events,  and  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  or  topics  of  Interest  to  gen- 
eral readers,  to  newspapers,  periodicals, 
journals,  magazines,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  government; 

(2)  to  print,  publish,  and  distribute  books, 
documents.  Journals,  newspapers.  pr(X)f- 
sheets,  or  parts  thereof; 

(3)  to  organize  and  conduct  lectures, 
symposia,  conferences,  and  meetings  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  scientific  In- 
formation, discoveries,  and  theories:  and  to 
arrange  for  the  presentation  of  scientific 
matters  by  the  use  of  motion  picture  films 
and  other  forms  of  photography: 

(4)  to  maintain  an  Information  and  refer- 
ence bureau  and  library  and  to  furnish  a 
science  service  to  libraries,  newspapers,  Jour- 
nals, periodicals,  individuals,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  governments: 

(5)  to  riKjelve,  hold,  and  administer  per- 
sonal and  real  property  received  by  gift  or 
purchase  and  to  acquire  such  property  ae 
may  be  ne(;essary  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses 
of  the  corporation: 

(6)  to  rcicelve  moneys  from  time  to  time 
by  way  of  income  and  to  authorize  and  pro- 
vide for  tlie  payment  of  expenses  properly 
Incurred  in  the  management  and  operation 
of  the  corpt)ration: 

(7)  to  acquire,  and  pay  for  In  cash,  obli- 
gations of  nhls  corporation  or  otherwise,  the 
goodwill,  rights,  assets,  and  property,  and 
to  undertake  or  assume  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  obligations  or  liabilities  of  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation; 

(8)  to  acquire,  hold,  use,  sell,  assign,  lease, 
grant  license  in  respect  of,  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  corporation, 
patent  rights,  licenses  and  privileges,  inven- 
tions. Impi'ovements  and  processes,  copy- 
rights, trademarks  and  trade  names,  relating 
to  or  useful  in  connection  with  any  business 
of  this  corporation; 

(9)  to  guarantee,  purchase,  hold.  sell,  as- 
sign, transi'er,  mortgage,  pledge,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of,  or  any  bonds,  securities,  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  created  by  any  other  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  country,  nation,  or  gov- 
ernment, and  while  the  owner  thereof,  to 
exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
of  ownership; 

(10)  to  Issue  bonds,  debentures,  or  obU- 
gatlons  of  this  corporation  from  time  to 
time,  for  any  of  the  objects  or  purposes  of 


the  corporation  and  to  secure  the  same  by 
mortgage,  pledge,  deed  of  trust,  or  other- 
wise; 

(11)  to  have  one  or  more  offices;  to  carry 
on  all  or  any  of  its  operations  and  business 
and  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  hold, 
own.  mortgage,  sell,  convey,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  real  and  personal  property  of 
every  class  and  description  in  any  of  the 
States,  districts,  territories,  or  colonies  of 
the  United.  States,  and  in  any  and  all  for- 
eign countries,  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
State,  district,  territory,  colony,  or  country: 
and 

(12)  in  general,  to  carry  on  any  other 
business  in  connection  with  the  foregoing, 
whether  manufacturing  or  otherwise,  and  to 
do  any  or  all  of  the  things  hereinbefore  set 
forth  In  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons 
might  or  could  do. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  provided  that  the  fore- 
going enumeration  of  specific  powers  shall 
not  be  held  to  limit  or  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL    office;     TERRITORIAL    SCOPE    OF 

activities;  resident  agent 
Sec  5  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  such  other  place 
as  may  later  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors,  but  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place  and 
may  be  conducted  throughout  the  various 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
I  b )  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

election  of  members 

Sec  6  (a)  The  corporation  shtUl  have  no 
capital  stock.  The  numljer  of  members  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  fifteen,  five  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  members  for 
a  period  of  three  years  and  for  the  five  mem- 
berships one  nomination  shall  be  made  an- 
nually upon  request  of  the  corporation  by 
each  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
^■ancement  of  Science. 

(2)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
(3 1   The  National  Research  Council. 

(4 1  Such  body  representing  the  Journal- 
istic profession  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
designated  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

(5 1  E  W.  Scripps  or  his  representatives, 
administrators,  or  executors. 

(  b  I  The  method  of  application  and  accept- 
ance, or  rejection  and  expulsion  from  mem- 
bership, and  the  conduct  of  the  members, 
dues,  assessments,  and  other  qualifications, 
e.\cept  as  above,  shall  be  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  bylaws. 

( c  I  Pees  for  membersliip  and  dues  and  as- 
sessments from  members  shall  be  fixed, 
levied,  assessed,  and  collected  as  the  cor- 
poration, by  Its  bylaws,  rules,  and  assess- 
ments, together  with  fine  or  penalties.  Im- 
posed upon  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
shall  be  adopted  to  furthering  the  purposes 
for  which  the  corporation  is  formed. 

board  of  trustees 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  furtherance  and  not  in  lim- 
itation of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act, 
the  governing  board  of  the  corporation  shall 
consist  of  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  corporation, 
which  said  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly authorized: 

(1)  To  make  and  alter  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation;  to  authorize  and  cause  to  be 
executed  mortgages  and  liens  upon  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  this  corporation. 
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(2)  If  the  bylaws  so  provide,  to  designate 
two  or  more  of  its  memlaera  to  constitute 
an  executive  committee,  which  committee 
shall  for  the  time  l>elng,  as  provided  in  a 
resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  in  the 
bvlaws  of  the  corporation,  have  and  exerclae 
ail  or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
tr\isu-e6  In  the  management  of  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  corporation  and  have 
p^jwer  to  authoriae  the  seal  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  affixed  to  all  papert  which  may 
require  It. 

lb)  The  corporation  may  in  its  bylaws 
c>nfer  powers  upwn  Its  trustees  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  and  in  addition  to  the 
powers  and  authorities  expressly  conferred 
upon  them  by  statute. 

(CI  B>th  members  and  trustees  shall  have 
power,  if  the  bylaws  so  provide,  to  hold 
llie'.r  meetings  and  to  have  one  or  more 
offices  within  or  withcut  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  keep  the  books  of  the 
corporation,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes,  outside  of  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia 
at  such  places  as  may  b;  from  time  to  time 
designated  by  the  board   of  trustees. 

distribution  or  inccme  or  assets  to 
members;  loans 

Sec  8  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  directors,  or  offlcers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  '.hem  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dlseolution 
or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section, however,  shall  l>e  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  corapensatlon  to  offlcers 
of  the  corporation  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpDration. 

(b)  The  corporation  tiUnU  not  make  loans 
to  Us  offlcers,  directors  or  employees.  Any 
director,  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer, 
director,  or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and 
any  officer  who  participates  in  the  making  of 
such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  coropratlon  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOLmCAL    NATURi:    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  The  corporatloa,  and  its  afflcers  and 

directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  or  ass.st  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  public  c  fflce. 

LUBILITT     rOR    ACTS    OF     OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 

the  act«  of  its  offlcers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

prohibition    against    ISiiUANCE    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT    OF   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records;     INSPECTION 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  Df  the  proceedings  of 
iu  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors:  and  it  shall  also  keep  at 
Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Its  raembers  entitled  to 
vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member  en- 
titled to  vote,  or  his  a(;ent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

audit  or  financial  transactions;  report  to 
congr;iss 
Sec.  13  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  annual  y  by  an  independent 
certified  public  accountant  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  jirocedures  applicable 
t9  commercial  corporate  tranBactlons.  The 
audit  shall  be  conduc;ed  at  the  plaoe  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  normally  kept.    All  books,  accounts. 


financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  tilings,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
In  use  by  the  corporaUon  and  necessary  to 
faclUUte  the  audit  shaU  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
audit:  and  full  facilities  for  Terifylng  trans- 
actions with  the  i>alanoes  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons, 
(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  in- 
clude a  verification  by  the  person  or  persons 
conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of  ( 1 1 
assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and  surplus 
or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis. 
(4)  Income  and  expense,  and  (S)  sources 
and  application  of  funds.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

use    OF    ASSETS    UPON    DISSOLtmON    OH 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  14.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
B.itisfactlon.  of  ail  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  Stale 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

ACQUISITION   OF  ASSETS  AND   LIABILITIES   OF 
EXISTING   CORPORATION 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  Science  Service,  Incorporated,  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  upon  discharge  or  satis- 
factorily providing  for  the  payment  and  dis- 
charge of  all  of  the  liabilities  of  such  corpora- 
tion and  upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the 
State   of   Delaware   applicable   thereto. 

reservation     op    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 

Sec  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJR. 
11711,  to  grant  Science  Service,  Inc.,  a 
Federal  charter  for  the  purposes  out- 
lined under  Public  Law  85-875,  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support. 

This  support  comes  from  educators, 
parents  and  their  children,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  science  organizations. 

Science  Service,  Inc.,  is  an  organiza- 
tion doing  work  successfully  in  promot- 
ing science  studies  among  our  young 
f)eople.  And  these  science  studies  are 
for  all  of  America's  youth,  those  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  sciences  as  well 
as  those  interested  in  the  arts.  It  gives 
the  arts  or  general  course  student  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  the  Nation's 
scientists  are  doing,  and  this  understand- 
ing is  carried  over  to  their  adult  life. 

The  Science  Service  programs  are  open 
to  all  students  regardless  of  the  careers 
they  anticipate.  The  youth  pcognms 
are  offered  to  aU  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools,  and  at  no  time  are 
the  projects  imposed  on  either  the  teach- 
ers or  students. 

I  am  sure  that  the  kind  of  interest  and 
approval  H.R.  11711  gives  Science  Serv- 
ice. Inc.'s  activities  will  be  extended  to 


help  reach  even  more  students  in  the 
days  ahead. 

As  of  May  10,  when  I  introduced  the 
legislation,  there  were  19,929  affiliated 
Science  Service  clubs  in  18.781  schools 
in  50  States.  The  total  membership  was 
pushing  a  half  million  students. 

One  fact  that  should  be  stressed  is 
that  Science  Service,  Inc..  is  not  trying 
to  eliminate  an>'  existing  science  pro- 
grams. 

Science  Service,  Inc.,  recognizes  the 
distinct  contributions  of  such  programs 
as  Future  Scientists  of  America,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association;  the  JETS  and  the  Berg 
Foundation.  It  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  them  and  others  of 
similar  caliber  in  many  schools. 

Among  the  many  fine  organizations 
endorsing  H.R.  11711  Is  the  National  Sci- 
ence Teachers  Association.  This  group 
of  teachers  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  instructors  desire  a  highly 
structured,  monolithic  organization  in- 
stigated by  and  conducted  under  tiie 
aegis  of  the  FederB.1  Grovemment. 

The  bill  does  not  grant  any  power  to 
any  Federal  empire  builders  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  in  on  a  good  thing.  The  bill 
does  not  ask  for  any  tax  fimds.  It  sim- 
ply recognizes  the  tremendous  job  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  been  doing  in  this 
particular  field  for  20  years,  and  gives 
Science  Service,  Inc.,  a  mandate  to  carry 
on  its  good  Job. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


^ 


RELATING  TO  FORMER  NAVAL  AIR 
STATION  IN  HAWAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7278)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  5, 1952,  so  as  to  re- 
move certain  restrictions  on  the  real 
property  conveyed  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States  under  au- 
thority of  such  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convey 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  certain  real  proper- 
ty at  Kahului,  Walluku.  Maul.  Territory  of 
Hawaii",  approved  June  5,  1952  (68  Stat.  128) . 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "That  particular 
structures  or  parcels  not  suitable  for  airport 
purposes  may  be  leased  for  other  purposes 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "That  particular  structures  and 
parcels  of  land  not  required  or  used  for  air- 
port purposes  may  be  s<dd.  exchanged,  or 
leased  by  the  State  of  HawaU  with  the  con- 
sent otf  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  ATiatlon  Agency: 
Provided  further.  That  the  proceeds  from  any 
sale  or  lease,  or  the  property  received  In  any 
exchange,  authorized  by  this  section,  shall  be 
used  for  airport  purposes". 

Sec.  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  shall  exe- 
cute such  conveyance  or  other  instrument  in 
writing  as  may  be  nec««sary  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  the  flrst  section  of  this 
Act. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RETROCEDE  JURISDICTION— EQUN 
AIR  FORCE  BASE,  FLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10263) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
FVjrce  to  adjust  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Florida  all,  or  such  portion  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of 
the  jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  lands  within  EgUn 
Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  reserving  to  the 
United  States  such  concurrent  or  partial 
Jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Re- 
linquishment of  jurisdiction  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  made  by  filing 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida  a 
notice  of  such  relinquishment,  which  shall 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  thereof  by  the 
State  of  Florida  In  such  manner  as  Its  laws 
may  prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROPERTY    OF    CITY    OF    WARNER 
ROBINS,   OA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10825) 
to  repeal  the  act  of  August  4,  1959  (73 
Stat.  280) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1959  (73  Stat.  280),  which 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Warner 
Robins,  Georgia,  approximately  twenty-nine 
acres  of  land  comprising  a  part  of  Robins 
Air  Force  Base,  including  the  Improvements 
thereon.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORT   HANCOCK  MILITARY 
RESERVATION,   N.J. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (Hja.  11251) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
relinquish  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
jurisdiction  over  any  lands  within  the 
Fort  Hancock  Military  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  all,  or  any  lesser  meas- 


ure he  may  deem  desirable  for  relinquish- 
ment, of  the  jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired 
by  the  United  States  over  any  lands  within 
the  Fort  Hancock  ICllltary  Reservation,  New 
Jersey. 

(b)  Relinquishment  of  jurisdiction  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made  by 
filing  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  notice  of  such  relinquishment, 
which  shall  take  effect  uf>on  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  such 
manner  as  the  laws  of  such  State  may 
prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  w£is  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Con.sent 
Calendar  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
12061)  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102(c)(1)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1212(c)(1)).  l.s 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1962"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1964". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Sp<;aker,  the  bill,  H.R.  12061.  to 
continue  the  renegotiation  law  for  2 
years  without  amendment  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

On  the  basic  issue,  there  is  widespread 
agreement  upon  the  need  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  renegotiation  process.  Fol- 
lowing the  extension  of  the  law  in  1959, 
the  conference  committee  requested  sev- 
eral studies  of  the  procurement  and  re- 
negotiation process.  A  report  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
Practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
dated  June  22,  1960,  urged  a  continua- 
tion of  renegotiation.    The  report  stated : 

The  high  incidence  of  negotiated  con- 
tracting which  Is  dependent,  exclusively  in 
some  Instances  and  heavily  in  others,  on 
estimating  Is  fraught  with  endless  possi- 
bilities of  unjust  enrichment  at  public 
expense. 

In  addition,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  That  staff  con- 
ducted an  extensive  study  involving 
receipt  of  information  from  both  Crovern- 
ment  departments  and  other  interested 
parties.    The  staff  also  took  note  of  the 


current  efforts  of  the  newly  constituted 
Renegotiation  Board  to  reexamine  its 
own  processes  and  to  develop  better  pro- 
cedures. In  view  of  that,  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  not  suggest  any  basic 
changes  in  the  Renegotiation  Act  while 
the  Renegotiation  Board  is  conducting 
its  reexamination  of  the  renegotiation 
process.  The  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  adopted  as  its 
own  the  staff  recommendation  that  the 
Renegotiation  Act  be  extended  for  2 
years  without  amendments.  This  would 
extend  the  act  to  June  30,  1964. 

Before  reporting  this  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  undertook  addi- 
tionally to  obtain  recommendations  from 
interested  parties  about  possible  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  executive  session  exploring 
whether  any  of  these  amendments  were 
of  a  character  which  could  be  satisfac- 
torily resolved  in  the  short  time  avail- 
able in  which  to  consider  this  subject. 
Your  committee  concluded  that  there 
were  none. 

The  present  situation  with  respect  to 
renegotiation  can  be  summarized  in  two 
observations.  First,  your  committee  Is 
convinced  of  the  need  of  renegotiation 
at  a  time  when  defense  and  defense- 
related  procurement  is  at  such  a  high 
level  and  involves,  to  a  large  extent, 
items  on  which  careful  cost  estimates 
cannot  be  prepared  at  the  time  that 
contracts  are  rendered.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  committee  is  still  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  that  renegotia- 
tion is  a  process  which  requires,  to  an 
unusual  extent,  the  exercise  of  judgment 
by  men  where  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  judgment  cannot  be  clearly 
and  thoroughly  set  down  as  a  matter 
of  law.  In  this  situation,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  follow  the  procedure  of  a  short- 
term  extension  of  renegotiation  in  or- 
der that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of 
continuing  reexamination  of  the  proce- 
dures and  accomplishments  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  effort  to  make  the  proc- 
ess more  consistent  with  our  notions  of 
government  by  law. 

Mr.  EVINS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  EVINS.  As  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  state,  there  have 
been  no  additional  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment included  under  the  Renegotiation 
Board  power  of  survey? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  The  bill 
i.s  reported  to  the  House  without  any 
amendment,  except  we  are  providing  for 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  renegotiation 
process. 

Mr.  EVINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  defense 
expenditures  are  up  by  more  than  15 
percent.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
is  a  large  agency  which  has  a  tremen- 
dous budget.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  is  a  fine  program,  and 
there  are  others  which  I  think  the  com- 
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mittee  might  well  consader  including.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Space  Agency. 

As  the  gentleman  recalls,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  was  at  one  time 
imder  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Mr.  \nLLS.  Yes.  The  committee  had 
before  it  legislation  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frcm  Tennessee  IMr. 
EviNsl.  I  believe,  has  introduced  on  the 
subject  of  extending  this  authority  to 
some  of  the  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  gentleman  had  a  bill 
which  would  have  included  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority? 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  at  one  time  included  un- 
der the  operations  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  There  was.  as  the  gentleman 
recalls,  a  question  of  identical  prices 
submitted  in  the  generator  field  which 
caused  me  to  feel  that  that  Agency 
should  be  subject  to  some  survey  and 
review. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee's  action 
in  not  extending  the  lenegotiation  proc- 
ess to  any  other  agencies  was  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  issue  of  whether 
they  should  be  Included  or  not.  How- 
ever, the  committee  v/anted  to  look  fur- 
ther into  this  matter  before  making  a 
specific  recommendation.  These  mat- 
ters will,  of  course,  be  before  the  commit- 
tee and  studied  and  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
NASA  is  already  included  for  renegotia- 
tion purposes. 

The  EVINS.  I  am  clad  that  the  Space 
Agency  has  been  included. 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent OflQces  appropriations  of  the 
Committee  on  Approiiriations  we  have 
had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  to- 
tal volume  of  sales  of  renegotiation  con- 
tracts constitute  more  than  $27  billion 
per  year,  which  is  a  tremendous  sum. 
The  Board  recovered  from  excess  profits 
in  1961,  $17.2  million.  The  voluntary 
refunds  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $31,490,117. 

So,  it  looks  as  though  the  voluntary  re- 
funds and  the  other  recoveries  perfectly 
justify  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  to  this  Agency. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  program  has  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Vr^soN]. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  extend  statutory 
renegotiation  under  tlie  act  of  1951.  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  President  recommended,  and  the 
bill  as  originally  inti'oduced,  provided 
for  an  extension  of  4:  years.  I  hoped 
that  the  principles  und  the  practices 
established  under  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  could  becomij  permanent  law. 
This  act  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  be- 
cause 87  percent  of  defense  hardware 
dollars  are  used  for  negotiated  pur- 
chases.   Far  too  many  of  these  nego- 


tiated purchases  are  made  from  sole 
producers. 

Since  our  committee  first  started  to 
scrutinize  negotiated  procurement,  much 
of  it  noncompetitive,  the  percentage  has 
dropped  from  94  to  87  percent.  Every 
disinterested  expert  who  has  examined 
the  subject  agrees  that  this  large  per- 
centage must  be  reduced.  However,  in 
all  candor.  I  can  say  that  there  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  a  substantial  number 
of  negotiated  purchases  because  of  the 
kind  of  military  hardware  we  need. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  and  must  strive  for 
a  continuing  reduction  in  that  amount 
over  the  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  and  the  use- 
fulness of  statutory  renegotiation  has 
been  proven  under  this  act  of  1951. 
Statutory  renegotiation  will  be  necessary 
so  long  as  negotiated  purchasing  con- 
tinues ;  and  so  long  as  75  percent  of  our 
defense  needs  are  purchased  from  about 
72  large  Government  contractors. 

Contracts  are  negotiated  on  individual 
basis;  and  we  have  many  situations 
where  single  contractors  have  up  to 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  in  con- 
tracts. There  are  all  types,  including 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  and  far  too  many  of 
the  so-called  incentive-profit-type  con- 
tracts. These  contractors  include  prac- 
tically all  who,  over  the  years,  have  had 
the  use  of  large  amounts  of  Govern- 
ment investment  capital  in  plsuit  and 
tools,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  receiving 
their  profits  and  costs  on  progress  pay- 
ments, which  the  Tax  Court  has  just 
said  amount  to  little  more  than  loans. 
In  other  words,  a  sut>stantial  amount  of 
the  capital  requirements  and  the  financ- 
ing needed  for  the  business  of  these 
companies,  is  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  paying 
profits  which  are  earned.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  when  there  is  such  a  large 
volume  and  such  a  concentration  of  con- 
tracts, the  Government  must  be  pro- 
tected against  excessive  and  unconscion- 
able profits.    This  sw;t  does  just  that. 

With  me,  the  principle  of  profit  limita- 
tion began  with  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act  in  1934.  It  has  carried  all  through 
the  years  with  the  War  Price  Contract 
Adjustment  Acts  of  World  War  II  up  to 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

Notwitlistanding  all  assaults,  the  act 
has  survived  because  the  conscience  of 
the  Congress  simply  will  not  tolerate  the 
possibility  that  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances— including  among  them 
heavy  Government  plant  expenditures, 
large  progress  payments  of  earnings  and 
profits,  and  a  heavy  concentration  of 
contracts — resulting  in  excessive  and 
unconscionable  profits,  which  are  un- 
justified by  sound  standards  of  pro- 
ductivity and  reward  for  effort  and 
risks. 

This  Board  is  one  of  the  few  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  has  cut  its 
payroll  when  its  needs  have  permitted. 

Since  the  present  act  has  been  in 
force,  recoveries  have  nm  from  a  high 
of  $167  million  in  a  single  year,  to  $17 
million  last  fiscal  year.  Employment  has 
run  from  a  high  of  742  In  the  year  of 


the  greatest  recovery,  to  271  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  In  the  last  5  years,  there  has  been 
a  consistent  reduction  in  force. 

I  am  told  that  the  report  which  will 
be  filed  before  June  30  of  this  year,  will 
show  further  economies  and  a  reduction 
in  force  by  consolidation  and  eflQciency, 
to  less  than  200  employees. 

There  has  been  recovered,  under  this 
act,  over  $820  million  in  excessive  profits, 
and  $32 '/2  million  has  been  recovered  by 
this  Board  t>ecause  of  the  prior  acts  of 
1948  and  1943. 

I  think  the  Board  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  efficient  and  economical  way  in 
which  it  discharges  its  duties,  and  the 
careful  and  honorable  way  in  which  it 
carries  out  the  mandate  of  Congress. 

In  my  view,  the  act  is  salutary  as  well 
as  preventative  in  relation  to  excessive 
profits:  salutary  because  profits  cannot 
be  extracted  at  unconscionable  rates; 
and  preventative  because  so  long  as  this 
act  exists:  so  long  as  the  mandate  of 
Congress  is  contained  in  the  act — that 
only  fair  and  reasonable  profits  shall 
be  earned  on  negotiated  contracts — just 
so  long  will  we  have  determined  efforts 
made  in  negotiations  to  fix  contract 
prices  and  profits  which  are  reasonable 
and  fair,  for  the  work  and  services  to  be 
performed. 

I  am  plesised  that  the  amount  of  exces- 
sive profits  being  returned  has  been 
gradually  diminishing  because  it  means 
better  contracting  and  better  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Government  and 
contractor. 

I  especially  recommend  attention  to 
the  directions  which  Congress  has  given 
the  Board  established  in  section  103 (e> 
of  the  act.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who. 
in  good  conscience,  would  not  subscribe 
to  these  principles. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  estabUshed 
in  this  act  an  honorable  and  an  honest 
rule,  which  is  being  effectively  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out  by  this  Board 
and  its  small  staff. 

While  I  would  like  to  feel  that  we  did 
not  have  to  come  to  a  vote  every  few 
years  to  extend  this  act.  I  am  nonethe- 
less willing  to  do  so.  if  it  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  the  congres-sional  intent  that 
defense  contracts  shall  not  be  the  source 
of  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  In  view  of  the  obvious 
necessity  for  this  agency  and  of  the  tre- 
mendous profits  that  they  review  and 
consider,  I  wonder  why  they  did  not  ex- 
tend this  agency  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Vinson]  has  recommended. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  was  agreed  in  the 
committee  to  extend  it  for  2  years  The 
Renegotiation  Board  Itself  is  in  process 
of  reexamining  this  entire  matter  and  at 
the  end  of  the  2 -year  period  may  well 
have  amendments  of  their  own  to  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  EVINS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill— HJL  13061— 
extencUng  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
for  an  additional  3  years  to  June  30, 
1964,  la  suiHwrted  by  the  RepnbUcan 
members  of  the  committee — but  not 
without  some  reluctance.  When  title 
period  prescribed  In  the  bill  expires,  we 
will  have  extended  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years  a  temporary  measure  adopted 
during  the  Korean  war.  Renegotiation 
is  another  of  the  emergency  measures 
which  has  somehow  become  a  permanent 
part  of  our  procurement  procedures. 

The  magnitude  of  our  military  and 
space  budgets  may  make  it  essential  that 
the  Congress  adopt  the  proper  safeguards 
in  order  to  avoid  the  realization  of  xm- 
conscionable  profits.  On  the  other  band, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  may  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  enacted.  Renegotiation 
destroys  Incentive.  The  cost  of  the  item 
to  the  Government ,  rather  than  the 
profit  realized  by  the  contractor,  should 
be  the  criteria.  If  the  Government  saves 
money  on  the  purchase,  the  amount  of 
profit  earned  should  not  be  of  major 
concern  so  long  as  the  piuchase  was 
made  competitive  and  the  procurement 
agency  had  every  opportunity  to  cost 
out  the  prices  quoted. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
concerned  with  military  procurement 
only  because  the  Renegotiation  Act  oper- 
ates to  take  away  so-called  excessive 
profits  after  they  have  been  earned.  It 
would  more  properly  be  the  function  of 
another  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  might  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  realization  of 
excessive  profits  in  the  first  instance. 
And  by  excessive  profits,  I  mean  profits 
which  it  would  be  unconscionable  to  per- 
mit the  contractor  to  keep.  I  don't  mean 
a  case  where  a  contractor  happens  to  do 
an  unusually  good  job  and  ends  up  mak- 
ing a  little  more  money  than  was  orig- 
inally anticipated.  In  the  latter  case,  I 
see  no  justification  for  recovering  any  of 
the  profits. 

Nevertheless,  since  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  renegotiation,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  necessarily  rec- 
ommend the  extension  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  I  am  hopeful  now  that  before 
the  expiration  of  this  extended  period, 
the  Congress  will  provide  the  procure- 
ment agencies  with  such  authority  as 
may  be  needed— if  they  do  not  already 
have  sufficient  authority — to  make  un- 
necessary any  further  extensions.  Re- 
negotiation should  not  be  a  permanent 
part  of  our  laws. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  12061. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BASIC  SALARY  IN  ASSICH4MENT8  OF 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.    HENDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 

move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 


bin  (HJL  10365)  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  in  his  discreti<m  to  pay 
increased  basic  salary  to  postal  field 
senioe  employees  for  services  performed 
before  the  expiration  of  30  days  foUow- 
Ing  their  assignments  to  duties  and  re- 
^xmslbllities  of  higher  salary  levels,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Wll  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3335(b)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Postmaster  General 
may  pay,  as  he  deems  advisable,  in  cases  of 
such  assignments,  a  basic  salary  computed 
In  acccwdance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
section  3559  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment In  this  subsection  of  assignment  for 
more  than  thirty  days  In  a  calendar  year." 

Sec.  2.  Each  payment  of  an  Increase  In 
basic  saL'iry  which  was  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  services 
performed  for  periods  of  thirty  days  or  less 
In  any  calendar  year  In  the  course  of  an 
assignment  referred  to  In  section  3335(b)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  by  a  postal  fleld 
service  employee  assigned  to  duties  and  re- 
sponsiblllUes  of  a  higher  salary  level,  and 
which  would  have  been  authorized  by  such 
secUon  3335(b),  if  such  services  had  been 
performed  in  the  course  of  such  assignment 
after  the  completion  by  such  employee  uf 
thirty  days  of  service  in  any  calendar  year 
In  such  higher  salary  level,  are  hereby  vali- 
dated to  the  Fame  extent  as  If  such  services 
had  been  performed  after  the  completion  of 
thirty  days  of  service  in  any  calendar  year 
In  the  course  cf  such  assigiunent. 

Sec.  3.  The  ameudment  made  by  the  arst 
section  o'.  this  Act  shall  become  effective  as 
of  February  17,  1962. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Payments  of  Increases  In  basic 
salary  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
section  3336(b)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  for  services  rendered,  in  tiie  course  of 
an  assignment  referred  to  In  such  section 
3335(b),  m  the  period  beginning  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1962,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment cf  this  Act,  with  respect  to  each  in- 
dividual who,  on  such  date  of  enactment.  Is 
on  any  employment  roll  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows — 

(1)  to  such  individual  for  such  services 
so  rendered  by  him,  if,  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment, he  (A)  Is  on  any  such  employment 
roll,  (B)  1.5  In  the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  (C)  Is  retired  under 
any  retirement  law  or  retirement  system  for 
civilian  ofBjers  or  employees  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

(2)  to  the  survivor  or  survivors.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (Public 
Law  636,  Elghty-flrst  Congress),  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  eif-81k),  of  any  such  Individual 
(for  such  services  so  rendered  by  him)  who 
bas  died  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment  If, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  such  Individual 
waa  (A)  on  any  such  employment  roll,  (B) 
In  the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  St-ites,  at  (C)  retired  under  any  such 
retirement  law  or  retirement  system. 

(b)  (1)  Payments  of  Increases  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2251-3307)  In  the  case  of  any  retired  or  de- 
ceased individual  described  in  subparagraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  such  subsection  (a) . 

(2)  Payments  of  Increases  validated  by 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as 
basic  salary  for  purposes  of  such  Act. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Force*  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  Increases  In  basic  salary  authorized 
to  be  paid  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to  be  annual 
compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2091-2103). 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  expres.s  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  Honorable  Tom  Murray,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
efforts  in  scheduling  my  bill.  H.R.  10265, 
for  early  con.sideration  by  the  committee 
and  for  their  efforts  in  obtaining  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.sc  today. 

During  the  public  hearings  on  this  pro- 
Po.sal,  favorable  testimony  was  presented 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  employee 
ort^anizations.  Also,  a  favorable  report 
was  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this 
letrislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  existing  law  permits  the 
rostmaster  General  to  assign  a  postal 
service  employee  to  a  position  higher 
than  the  position  he  regularly  holds. 
For  example,  a  distribution  clerk  on  a 
railway  post  office  may  be  assigned  to 
the  position  of  clerk  In  charge  when  the 
clerk  in  charge  Is  absent  on  leave,  or  a 
^clerk  in  a  third-class  post  office  may  be 
assigned  to  fill  in  for  the  absent  post- 
ma.ster. 

The  law  now  provides  that  if  a  postal 
employee  is  assigned  for  more  than  30 
days  in  a  calendar  year  to  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  salary  level  which  is 
higher  than  the  salary  level  to  which  his 
po.';ition  is  assigned,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral sliall  pay  the  higher  level  compen- 
sation for  the  period  of  his  assignment 
in  excess  of  30  days.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  higher  level  compensation  is 
not  paid  in  tliose  cases  where  the  duties 
of  an  assistant  require  him  to  assume 
the  duties  of  an  absent  supervisor,  or 
where  an  assistant  postmaster  fills  in  for 
an  absent  postmaster. 

The  Post  Office  Department  interpret- 
ed and  applied  the  law  from  its  effective 
date  in  December  1955,  simply  as  im- 
posing a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  higher 
level  service  that  could  be  required  In 
1  calendar  year  without  the  payment  of 
higher  compensation.  The  Department 
did  not  consider  the  provision  as  impos- 
ing a  requirement  that  the  employee 
must  perform  a  minimum  of  30  calendar 
days  higher  level  service  each  calendar 
year  before  he  could  be  paid  the  higher 
level  compensation  In  a  particular  year. 
The  Department  regulations — following 
the  principle  that  the  law  prescribed 
a  maximum  and  not  a  minimum — for 
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over  6  years,  have  actually  prescribed 
that  the  higher  level  compensation 
would  be  paid  in  certain  cases  without 
regard  to  whether  the  postal  employee 
liad  performed  a  minimum  of  30  days 
higher  level  service  in  the  then  current 
calendar  year.  These  regulations  may 
be  found  on  pages  IIJ  and  13  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Early  in  February  1962,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  tie  United  States  is- 
sued a  decision  holding  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  requires  that  a 
postal  service  employee  must  perform  a 
minimum  of  30  days  of  higher  level  serv- 
ice each  calendar  year  before  he  is  en- 
titled to  higher  level  compensation  for 
the  days  in  excess  of  the  30.  The  De- 
partment took  immediate  steps  to  comply 
with  that  decision  and  stopped  paying 
higher  level  compensation  for  service 
performed  on  and  after  February  17. 
1962.  Since  February  17.  the  employees 
have  been  required  'X)  perform  the  high- 
er level  service  but  have  not  been  paid 
the  higher  level  compensation,  except  in 
those  cases  where  they  actually  had  com- 
pleted 30  days  of  higher  level  service 
during  calendar  year  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  argument 
with  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General — the  fault,  if  any,  lies  in  the 
language  of  the  statute.  I  believe  the 
language  of  the  statute  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  believe  we  need  to  correct  the 
unjustified  hardship  and  gross  inequity 
which  the  Congres;;  has  imposed  on  a 
group  of  postal  service  employees  who 
are  asked  by  the  Government  to  fill  in 
and  perform  the  duties  and  resF>onsibil- 
ities  of  a  higher  level  position.  I  think 
each  Member  will  agree  with  me  that 
when  an  employee  s  asked  to  perform, 
in  the  absence  of  his  supervisor,  the 
higher  responsibilities  of  the  supervisory 
position  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time,  that  the  employee  should  be  paid 
the  compensation  for  the  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. 

H.R.  10265  will  do  two  things.  Section 
1  will  give  the  Postmaster  General  au- 
thority to  pay  highier  level  compensa- 
tion to  a  [>ostal  service  employee  who  is 
assigned  to  a  higher  level  position  than 
the  position  to  which  he  is  officially  as- 
signed. This  authority  will  permit  the 
Postmsister  General  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  that  postal 
service  employees  must  perform  30  days 
higher  level  service  each  calendar  year 
before  becoming  enUtled  to  higher  level 
compensation. 

Section  2  of  H.R  10265  will  validate 
the  payments  made  for  higher  level  serv- 
ice performed  prior  to  February  17.  1962, 
which  have  been  lield  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  be  improper  because 
of  the  requirement  that  30  calendar  days 
higher  level  service  must  be  performed 
each  calendar  year  oefore  being  entitled 
to  the  higher  level  compensation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  proposed  by 
the  committee  amendment,  will  make 
the  legislation  effective  on  February  17, 
1962.  and  thus  will  fill  the  gap  between 
that  date  and  the  date  of  enactment 
during  which  higher  level  compensation 
has  been  paid  only  I'or  higher  level  serv- 
ice in  excess  of  the  30-day  mixiimum. 


The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  bill, 
as  added  by  the  committee,  are  the  usual 
housekeeping  provisions  included  in  leg- 
islation when  retroactive  compensation 
payments  are  authorized  by  law  and  will 
permit  the  retroactive  payments  to  be 
made  only  to  employees  still  on  the  rolls, 
or  in  those  cases  where  the  employees 
have  since  entered  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
have  retired,  or  to  survivors  of  those  em- 
ployees who  have  passed  away. 

The  Post  Office  Department  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $250,000  and  that  the  amount  of 
prior  overpayments  which  will  be  vali- 
dated is  approximately  SlV-j  million. 
However,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
validation  of  these  prior  overpayments 
will  not  require  additional  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House 
give  favorable  consideration  to  H.R. 
10265. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10265. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  held  open  hearings 
on  H.R.  10265.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure.  I  joined  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  committee,  in 
urging  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 

This  is  one  more  case  which  continues 
to  increase  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I 
believe  the  Comptroller  General  was  ab- 
solutely right  in  the  interpretation  which 
he  placed  on  the  existing  provisions  of 
law.  However,  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  the  result  is  not 
desirable  from  an  employee-employer  re- 
lationship. 

I  know  of  no  logical  reason — and  no 
argument  has  been  presented  to  our 
committee — for  not  paying  an  employee 
the  rate  of  compensation  specified  by 
law  for  the  duties  performed  and  the 
responsibilities  assumed.  When  a  clerk 
is  required  to  assume  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  supervisor,  or  in  some 
cases,  even  of  a  postmaster,  he  should 
be  paid  the  rate  for  the  higher  level  posi- 
tion 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  inequity 
under  existing  law  is  to  use  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  assigned  to  higher 
level  service  for  a  period  extending  from 
November  of  one  year  through  February 
of  the  succeeding  year.  After  perform- 
ance of  30  days  higher  level  service  in 
November,  the  employee  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  higher  level  coinpepsation 
during  December.  However,  since  the 
employee  would  then  be  required  to  per- 
form another  period  of  30  days  of  higher 
level  during  the  next  calendar  year  be- 
fore being  entitled  to  the  higher  level 
compensation,  he  would  be  paid  at  his 
regular  rate  of  compensation  during  the 
first  30  days  higher  level  service  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  and  then  would  be- 
come entitled  again  to  higher  level 
compensation  for  the  days  in  excess 
of  30. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
authority  to  pay  the  higher  level  com- 
pensation applies  only  when  an  employee 
\s  assigned  to  perform  duties  and  re- 
Bponsibillties  other  than  those  specif- 


ically prescribed  for  his  regular  position. 
It  does  not  apply,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  an  assistant  postmaster  who  per- 
forms for  the  absent  postmaster,  since 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  as- 
sistant require  him  to  sissume  complete 
responsibility  in  the  postmaster's  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague  has  indi- 
cated, this  bill  will  permit  the  Post- 
master General  to  waive  the  30-day  re- 
quirement and  will  permit  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  higher  level  service 
performed  on  or  after  February  17,  1962. 
It  is  intended  that  H.R.  10265,  as 
amended,  will  permit  the  Postmaster 
General  to  pay  higher  level  compensation 
in  the  case  of  those  employees  who  have 
qualified  under  the  Department's  regu- 
lations, but  who  have  not  received  the 
higher  level  compensation  by  reason  of 
the  Post  Office  Department's  order  which 
suspended  such  payments  after  the 
Comptroller  General  held  that  the  30- 
day  requirement  in  each  calendar  year 
was  a  minimum  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  I  believe  enactment 
of  this  proposal  will  correct  a  grave  in- 
equity on  the  postal  employees  who  are 
required  to  assume  responsibiUties  and 
perform  duties  higher  than  those  called 
for  in  their  particular  position.  I  urge 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  here  to- 
day take  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJt. 
10265  was  sponsored  by  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Henderson].  The  bill  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  members  of 
our  committee  and  was  favorably  recom- 
mended by  tlie  administration  and  Fed- 
eral employee  organizations. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  will  give 
the  Postmaster  Greneral  authority  to 
waive  a  statutory  requirement  relating 
to  the  performance  by  postal  service  em- 
ployees of  a  minimum  of  30  days  higher 
level  service  in  each  calendar  year,  which 
waiver  will  then  permit  the  Postmaster 
General  to  pay  the  higher  level  compen- 
sation for  those  first  30  days  of  a  calen- 
dar year,  if  he  so  desires. 

The  Post  Office  Department  had  ap- 
plied the  30-day  requirement  as  the 
maximum  number  of  days  which  a  postal 
employee  could  be  assigned  to  higher 
level  responsibilities  and  duties  without 
being  paid  the  higher  level  comr>ensa- 
tion.  However,  the  Comptroller  General 
held  this  Interpretation  to  be  Improper 
and,  consequently,  payments  for  higher 
level  service  have  not  been  made  since 
February  1962,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  postal  employee  actually  has 
met  the  minimum  30-day  requirement. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  validates  pay- 
ments made  in  the  past  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  would  have  been  authorized 
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had  this  legislation  been  in  effect  when 
the  aervloe  was  performed. 

The  committee  amended  the  l^  to  add 
sections  3  and  4,  which  will  make  the 
legislation  effective  on  February  17, 1962, 
and  thus  will  fill  the  gap  between  that 
date  and  the  date  of  enactment  during 
which  higher  level  compensation  has  not 
beer  paid,  except  in  Uiose  cases  where 
the  higher  level  service  was  in  excess  of 
the  30-day  minimiun  for  calendar  year 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
equitable  prcHxisal  and  urge  that  favor- 
able consideration  be  given  to  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ONE-YEAR  POSTPONEMENT  OP  RE- 
DUCED CREDITS  AGAINST  FED- 
ERAL UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H Jl.  6145)  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  reduced  credits  against 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  January  1,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  do  so  only  to  request  that  the  chair- 
man explain  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reported  last  year  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee.  It  was  not  a  unani- 
mous report.  Subsequent  to  the  bill's 
being  reported,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrmes]  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  RivirsI.  con- 
ferred at  length  and  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping an  amendment  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  for  what  is  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  accomplishes  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  that  exists  in  Alaska. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
method  of  repayment  of  advances  from 
the  Reed  Fund  there  is  machinery  in  law 
that  wovild  in  effect  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  credit  against  the  employer's  tax 
and  thereby  increase  the  net  tax.  In 
1961  the  first  step  of  that  method  went 
into  effect.  If  we  do  not  pass  legisla- 
tion then  the  second  step,  a  further  re- 
duction In  the  credit  and  a  still  higher 
rate  of  net  tax,  goes  into  effect  in  1962. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  that 
would  be  offered  \b  to  provide  in  the 
year  19^  tar  a  ctmtinuatlon  of  the  same 
increased  net  tax.  for  repayment  pur- 
poses, which  was  in  effect  in  1961,  and 
only  that 

i&i,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  point  out  that  it 
is  simply  a  suspension  of  the  increase 
for  1  y(»ar. 

Mr.  IvIILIiS.  That  is  what  it  is,  and 
the  actual  effect  is  for  the  rate  in  exist- 
ence in  1961  to  continue  in  1962. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  we 
do  that  for  Alaska  to  put  her  on  the  same 
basis  with  certain  other  States  that  have 
made  use  of  the  refund  so  that  their 
step-up  will  coincide  with  the  step -up  of 
some  of  these  other  States,  rather  than 
be  a  year  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Exactly.    The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  to  be  congratulated, 
I  think,  in  offering  a  major  contribution 
to  the  development  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BROWN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield 
Mr.   BROWN.     As  I   understand  the 
explanation  this  bill  would  simply  put 
Alaska  on  the  same  basis  as  a  number  of 
other  States  and  would  not  give  them 
special  advantage,  although  the  nunor 
has  been  that  it  does. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Alaska  is  put  on  the  same  basis  as  some 
of  the  ether  States. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  simply 
puts  them  on  the  same  basis  as  some 
of  the  lather  States  in  the  matter  of  the 
tax  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.    That    (a) 
■ectlon    104    of   the    Temporary    Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1968.  as  amended 
(relating   to   reduction   of    total    credit*   al- 
lowed under  section  3302(c)   of  the  Federal 
Unemployment    Tax    Act),    la    amended    by 
striking  out  "January  1,  1963,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1964,". 

(b)  So  much  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
3302(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  AS  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  thereof 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  If  an  advance  or  advances  have  been 
made  to  the  unemployment  account  of  a 
State  under  Utte  XH  of  tbe  Social  Security 
Act  before  September  13,  1960.  and  there  is  a 
balance  of  such  advances  as  of  the  beginning 
of  January  1,  1964,  then  the  total  credits 
(after  applying  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection )  other- 
wise allowable  imder  this  section  for  the 
Uxabie  year  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  subject 
to  the  unemployment  oompenaatlon  law  of 
such  State  shaU  be  reduced — 

"(A)  ill  the  case  of  the  taxable  year  begin- 
ning with  January  1.  1964,  by  5  percent  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3301  with  respect 
to  the  wages  paid  by  such  taxpayer  during 
such  taxable  year  which  are  attributable  to 
such  State:  and". 

8wc.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
004(e)  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  (relating 
to  crediting  of  earnings  of  tmemployment 
trust  fund)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"For  the  purpose  of  this  subeection,  the 
average  daily  balance  shall  be  computed — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State  account,  by 
reducing  (but  not  below  aero)  the  amount 
In  the  account  (A)  by  the  balance  of  ad- 
vances made  to  the  State  under  section  1201 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account, 
and  (B)  for  any  period  after  November  9^ 
1063,  by  the  balance  restorable  to  the  Treas- 
11 -y  under  section  104  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  as  limited  by  Public  Law  85- 
457.  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account — 

"(A)  by  adding  to  the  amount  In  the  ac- 
count the  aggregate  of  the  reductions  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and 

'^B)  by  subtracting  from  the  sxun  so  ob- 
tained the  balance  of  advances  made  under 
section  1203  to  the  account." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  if.  In  the  case  of  any  State, 
the  fourth  consecutive  January  1  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3302(c)(2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  reduced  credits  against  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax)  is  January  1.  1961,  such 
section  3302(c)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting 'fifth  consecutive  January  1"  for 
'fourth  consecutive  January  1'  In  such  sub- 
pfvragpj-aph  (A) ." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sul>stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert "That  if,  in  the  case  ot  any  State,  the 
fourth  consecutive  January  1  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3302(c)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  reduced  credits  against  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax)  is  January  1,  1961,  such 
section  3302(c)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting 'fourth  or  fifth  consecutive  January 
r  for  fourth  consecutive  January  1'  in  such 
subparagraph  (A)." 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU. 
H.R.  6145,  as  originally  reported,  would 
have  postponed  the  application  of  re- 
duced credit  against  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  for  wages  in  calendar  year 
1961  applicable  to  employers  In  a  State 
which  received  advances  from  the  Reed 
Fund.  However,  since  no  fiuliier  action 
was  taken  on  the  bill  in  tiie  House  in 
1961,  a  committee  substitute  for  the 
amendment  continues  for  1962  the  same 
reduction  that  was  provided  in  1961. 
Alaska  is  the  only  State  in  which  em- 
ployers would  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Since  1954  the  laws  dealing  with  un- 
employment insurance  have  provided  for 
a  Federal  unemployment  account,  orig- 
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inally  called  the  Reed  Fund.  Certain 
excess  collections— amount  remaining 
after  payment  oi'  administrative  ex- 
penses—under th<;  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  were  he.d  in  the  fund  avail- 
able to  make  advances  to  the  States 
whose  reserves  were  low  relative  to  their 
current  level  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits.  It  provides  that  if  an 
advance  is  outstanding  on  January  1  of 
4  consecutive  yean;  after  a  State  secures 
an  advance,  the  credit  allowed  to  em- 
ployers in  that  State  against  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  is  to  be  automatically 
reduced  unless  outstanding  advances  are 
repaid  before  November  10  of  such 
fourth  consecutive  year. 

Ordinarily,  employers  are  allowed  a 
credit  against  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax — now  3.5  percent — of  2.7  per- 
cent on  the  first  .^3,000  of  wages.  The 
credit  is  reduced  by  0.15  percent  for  each 
year — beginning  with  the  fourth — that 
the  advance  remains  outstanding.  For 
example,  for  the  first  year  in  which  the 
reduced  credit  piovisions  would  be  in 
effect,  it  is  provided  that  the  credit 
against  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
will  be  limited  to  2 .55  p>ercent  of  the  first 
$3,000  of  wages.  The  additional  Federal 
tax  collected  by  virtue  of  the  reduced 
credit  provisions  is  offset  against  the 
advance — or  the  remaining  balance  of 
the  advance — to  tiie  State.  If  some  part 
of  the  advance  L>  still  outstanding  by 
November  10  of  the  next  year,  the  credit 
is  further  reduced  to  2.40  percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  of  wag<^. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  advances 
that  are  involved  in  the  present  bill  do 
not  relate  to  the  iidvances  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  that  was  in  effect 
in  1958  to  1959.  The  advances  affected 
here  are  simply  the  advances  from  the 
Reed  Fund  which  were  intended  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  needs  of  State  un- 
employment fundi. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  a  highly 
specialized  unemrloyment  compensation 
problem  due  to  tlie  extremely  high  sea- 
sonal unemployment.  In  this  situation, 
Alaska  has  made  sincere  efforts  to  carry 
its  part  of  the  unemployment  cost.  For 
purposes  of  the  State  tax,  Alaska  has  the 
highest  wage  base,  taxing  wages  up  to 
$7,200  a  year  and  Alaska,  in  1960,  had  an 
average  employer  tax  rate  of  2.9  percent 
on  this  high  tax  base.  In  addition, 
Alaska  is  one  of  only  three  States  that 
imposes  an  unemployment  tax  on  the 
employee. 

Despite  these  efforts,  Alaska  has  had 
in  the  past  a  continuing  problem  with 
respect  to  the  level  of  its  unemployment 
fund.  During  the  calendar  year  1957  an 
advance  of  $2,630,000  was  made.  If  all 
outstanding  advarxes  are  not  repaid  this 
year,  this  will  require  an  additional  re- 
duction in  the  credit  available  to  Alaska 
employers  against  their  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax.  A  reduction  was  effected 
for  1961. 

The  bill  and  Uie  substitute  amend- 
ment were  imanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska   [Mr. 


Rrvntt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  assistance  and  consideration  they 
have  given  me  in  connection  with  this 
legislation. 

As  amended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  this  bill  would  provide  for  a 
1-year  stretchout  of  the  installment 
schedule  required  for  repayment  by 
Alaska's  employers  of  an  $8.5  milHon 
debt  owed  to  the  Federal  unemplojmient 
account,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Reed  fund,  estaWished  by  statutory  lan- 
guage in  title  Xn  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  automatic  payment  provisions  of 
section  3302  fc)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
duced credit  formula.  In  other  words, 
when  the  employment  security  system 
of  a  State  has  been  indebted  for  4  years 
to  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  from 
which  benefits  are  paid,  the  credits  on 
money  thereafter  paid  into  the  fund 
are  reduced  below  the  amounts  ac- 
tually deposited,  and  the  debt  dimin- 
ished accordingly.  Concurrently  the 
employers  of  the  State  are  taxed  a  pro- 
portionately increased  amount  to  main- 
tain the  existing  level  of  benefit 
payments  to  the  imemployed  workers 
under  the  employment  security  system. 

These  reduced  credits  are  on  an  es- 
calator basis  as  follows:  At  the  rate  of 
0.15  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of  each 
employee's  annual  wage  on  the  first  an- 
nual installment,  followed  by  an  addi- 
tional 0.15  percent  each  ensuing  year 
until  payment  in  full. 

Alaska's  employers  paid  the  first  in- 
stallment on  January  1,  1962,  on  the 
basis  of  $4.50  per  employee.  Without 
the  passage  of  this  bill  they  will  have  to 
pay  $9  per  employee  on  January  1,  1963. 
With  passage  of  this  bill  they  would 
again  pay  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  em- 
ployee instead  of  $9  per  employee.  Since 
this  is  only  a  1-year  stretchout  the  es- 
calator formula  would  thereafter  be  re- 
sumed unless  further  legislation  along 
this  line  is  enacted. 

The  employers  of  Michigan,  whose 
employment  security  system  is  also  in- 
debted to  the  Reed  Ftmd,  are  also  slated 
to  pay  $4.50  per  employee  on  January  1. 
1963.  Pennsylvania  will  be  in  a  similar 
position  as  of  January  1,  1964.  This  leg- 
islation, by  stopping  the  escalation  of 
pasrments  for  1  year  so  far  as  Alaska 
is  concerned,  would  put  Alaska  on  an 
even  footing  with  Michigan  in  regard  to 
the  rate  of  payment  apphcable  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963.  Thereafter  the  escalation 
fminula  would  apply  to  both  Alaska  and 
Michigan  at  the  same  rate  each  year. 

The  difiBculty  being  encountered  by 
Alaska,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  in 


carrying  on  their  respective  employment 
security  systems  will  soon  be  further  ag- 
gravated because  of  the  1961  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  ex- 
tending benefits  for  13  weeks,  and  which 
extended  benefits  must  yet  be  paid  for. 
In  this  connection  reduced  credits  of  0.4 
percent  will  commence  on  January  1. 
1963.  and  go  on  for  2  years.  As  to  the 
1958  exteiision  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  participated  In  by  17 
States,  the  reduced  credit  procedure  will 
commence  on  January  1,  1964. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  all  these  consid- 
erations Uiat  I  undertook  to  obtain  a 
2 -year  postponement  in  regard  to  pay- 
ments to  the  Reed  Fund.  It  is  apparent 
that  tliere  will  soon  be  too  much  over- 
lapping of  credit  reductions  as  to  the 
three  Stales  I  have  mentioned.  I  speak 
of  the  hardship  upon  the  economies  and 
employers  of  these  States  because  of  the 
cumulative  burden  of  overlapping  re- 
duced credit  procedures. 

I  did  not  get  the  2 -year  moratorium 
on  the  Reed  Fund  payments,  but  am 
nevertheless  pleased  with  the  1-year 
stretchout  compromise  contained  in  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  grants  a  breathing  spell 
of  1  year  during  which  Alaska  will  be  on 
an  equal  payment  footing  with  Michigan, 
and  during  which  year  the  problem  in- 
volved can  be  reviewed  on  an  overall 
basis. 

This  bill  has  merit  as  evidenced  by  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  bringing  it  to  the 
floor.  I  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  a 
favorable  vote  by  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questi<m  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  postpone  for  one  3^ar 
the  second  reduction  in  credits  under 
section  3302(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  reduced 
credits  against  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax)  in  the  case  of  States  to  which 
such  section  apphed  for  1961." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  DURATION  OF  COPY- 
RIGHT PROTECTION  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  retiirn  to  Cal- 
endar No.  731  and  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  627, 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases.  I  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request  with  clear- 
ance on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  House  that  I  had  asked  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  on  the  basis  of  a  ruling  in 
the  committee.  I  have  talked  to  other 
minority  Members,  and  I  understand 
there  is  no  objection;  therefore  it  is 
agreeable  to  me  to  have  this  resolution 
considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  know  nothing 
of  any  agreement  made  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  refer  to  the  initial  ob- 
jector, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
IMr.  Pelly],  who  objected  to  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No  one  has  said  a  word 
to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  WIT  .LIS.  I  have  cleared  it  with 
those  who  had  originally  objected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any  case  in 
which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  sub- 
sisting In  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  resolution  would  expire  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1967.  such  term  Is  hereby  con- 
tinued until  December  31.  1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


On  lines  5  and  6  delete 
In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 


1967"  and  Insert 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   113] 

Bromwell 

Broomfleld 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Casey 

Celler 

Chlperfleld 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cook 

Corbett 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dooley 


Adair 

Addonizio 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
AnXuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  SS. 
Bennett.  Mich 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykln 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Brewster 


Dowdy 

Downing 

EhilskI 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

FartMteln 

Pascell 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Frazler 

Prellnghuysen 

Oarland 

Olenn 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Green.  Pa. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va. 


aarsha 

Mathlaa 

Roudebush 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Merrow 

St.  George 

Healey 

liCUler.  Clem 

Santangelo 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Miller 

Saund 

Hoffman,  Mich 

George  Pa. 

Schenck 

Horan 

Monag&n 

Scranton 

Ichord 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Selden 

Jones,  Ala. 

Morrison 

Shelley 

Kearns 

Moulder 

Slbal 

Keith 

Multer 

Slack 

Keogh 

Nedzl 

Smith.  Miss. 

Kllburn 

Nix 

StubbleHeld 

King,  Utah 

Nygaard 

Teague.  Tex. 

Kltchln 

Osmers 

Thompson,  La 

Knox 

Passman 

Thompson,  N.J 

Kornegay 

P 11  Cher 

Tollefson 

Kowalski 

Powell 

Tupper 

Laird 

Rains 

Vanik 

Landrum 

Re  If  el 

Wallhauser 

Loser 

Riley 

Whalley 

McDowell 

Rivers,  SO 

Whitener 

McMUlan 

Robison 

Wilson,  Ind 

Macdonald 

Rooney 

Zabiocki 

MaUliard 

Roosevelt 

Zelenko 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  289 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  691,  Rept.  No.  1831), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House    on    the    state    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill   (H.R 
12154)    to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and 
all    points    of    order    against    said    bill    are 
hereby  waived.     That   after   general   debate, 
which    shall    be    confined    to    the    bill,    and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be    equally    divided    and    controlled    by    the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be     considered     as     having     been     read     for 
amendment.      No    amendments    shall    be    in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture;   an  amendment  to    page  2.  line   17, 
proposing  to  insert  the  following     "Provided, 
however,    that    the    total    amount    of    sugar 
needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  continental  United  State.s  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  amount   required  after  allow- 
ances  for   normal  carryover,   to   give  consu- 
mers of  the  continental  United  States  a  per 
capital  consumption  of  100  pounds  ";  and     n 
amendment  to  page  25.  lines  3  to  23.   Inchi- 
sive,  to  strike  out  Sec.  18:  and  said  amend- 
ments   shall    be    in    order,    any    rule    of    the 
House     to     the     contrary     notwithstanding 
Amendments    offered    by    direction    of    the 
Committee    on    Agriculture    may    be    offered 
to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  general  debate,  but  said  amendments 
shall    not    be    subject    to    amendment;     nor 
shall    the   two   additional   amendments   per- 
mitted    under     thi.?     rule     be     subject     to 
amendment      At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill   for    amendment,   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the   House   with   such    amendments    as   may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall    be   considered   as  ordered   on   the  bill 
and    amendments    thereto    to    final    passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.   O'NEILL.     Mr.   Speaker,   by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 


call  up  House  Resolution  691  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 
The   SPEAKER.     For   what   purpose 
does    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    TMr. 
Brown!  rise? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  observe 
the  proper  parliamentary  procedure,  I 
think  I  should  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  resolution  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  been  reported  for  24  hours  or 
longer;  and  in  order  to  take  the  rule 
up  at  this  time,  it  is  my  understanding, 
we  must  first  susjDend  the  regular  rules 
of  the  House  in  order  to  permit  taking 
up  this  rule  that  was  reported  just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  same  day  that  it  is  re- 
ported, but  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  consider  the  resolution.  If  the  House 
votes  to  consider  the  resolution  by  the 
two -thirds  vote  required  under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  then  the  resolution  will  be 
considered  under  the  rule  providing  for 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  not  the  question  be- 
fore us  now  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  take  up  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  regular 
order  as  provided  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  understand  the  situation. 
If  you  adopt  this  rule  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  then  you  would  not  debate  the  rule 
at  all:  is  that  the  situation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  before 
the  House  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
Hou.se  will  consider  the  resolution.  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  consider 
the  resolution.  If  the  two-thirds  vote 
is  obtained,  then  the  resolution  will  be 
considered  under  the  1-hour  rule  provid- 
ing for  debate. 

Mr  BROWN.  Then,  in  effect,  what 
you  are  doing  is  suspending  the  rules  to 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  of  consideration  of 
the  resolution  is  not  the  same  as  the 
question  of  suspension  of  the  rulM.  This 
is  the  regular  order  as  provided  by  the 
rulp.'=;  of  the  House,  under  rule  11. 

Mr  BROWN.  But  it  does  have  the 
.=ame  effect,  and  it  is  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  decide  and 
not  for  the  Chair  to  decide. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  fairly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is: 
Will  the  House  now  consider  the  resolu- 
tion? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision f demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  99,  noes  14. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  sergeant-at-arms  will  no- 
tify absent  Members,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  question   was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  262,  rjiys  32.  not  voting  143, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  114] 

yi:a8 — 363 


Abbltt 

Aberuelhy 

."i-^ld.nbbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

A..dTV*s 

Arends 

.\  pliiall 

Auchiucio«« 

A  very 

Bailey 

lialdwin 

Baring 

Basf..  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Bt'icher 

BpII 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Berry 

Bhitnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

BjIIou 

Breeding 

Brooks.  Tex. 

rurke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberf 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chrnoweth 

Church 

Clark 

Coud 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cuiiaingham 

Curtln 

Dagrue 

DavlB.  John  W 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delancy 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dingell 

Dole 

Dotninlck 

Doyle 

Durno 

Edmondson 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Fisher 

Tlynt 

Pord 

Forrester 

Friedel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

GaihingB 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Goodell 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hapen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harding 


Alger 

Anderson,  ni. 
Ash brook 
Beckworth 
H^eermann 
Betts 
Brown 
BroyhlU 


Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
HoUfleid 
Holland 
Ho^iner 
Huddleston 
HiiU 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joel=on 
Johansen 
John.son,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Md. 
Johnjon,  Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Kelly 
Kilgore 
King,  C«Uf . 
King.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynakl 
Kunkel 
Lane 
Langea 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinskl 
UbonaU 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
MrCulloch 
McDonough 
UcPall 
Mclntire 
McSween 
.  McVey 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuaon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Michel 
Miller,  N.Y. 
MUllken 
Mills 
Moeller 
M on toy a 
Moore 
Moorebead, 

Ohio 
Morgan 
Morria 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moaa 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Norbald 
Norrell 
O'Brien.  111. 
OTrien.  NY. 
OHara,  Ul. 
O'Konsfcl 
Olsen 
ONeUl 
Ostertag 
Patman 
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Collier 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dom 

Findley 

Pulton 

Goodllng 

Gross 


Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pilcher 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PolT 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberu,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rous«:clot 

Rutherford 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St   Germain 

Sr.hadeberg 

Schneebeii 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sler 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Mlsa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomms 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ttiom  berry 

Toll 

TjUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall,  MorrU  K. 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Wearer 

Wels 

Westland 

Whltten 

Wic  kerf;  ham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

WUIU 

Wilson,  Calif. 

W instead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 


Han 

Hemphill 

Hiestand 

Kyi 

Mahon 

Mason 

MLnsh&U 

Mosher 


PlUlon 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Taber 

Ray 

Saylor 

Wharton 

Reece 

Scherer 
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Adair 

5  -isworth 

MUler,  aem 

Addonizio 

Farbstein 

Miller, 

AUord 

Pascell 

George  P. 

Andersen, 

Finnegan 

Monagan 

Minn. 

Fmo 

Moorehead,  Pa 

Anfuso 

Flood 

Moulder 

Ashley 

Fogarty 

Multer 

Ashmore 

Founiain 

Nedai 

Ayres 

Prazier 

Nix 

Baker 

Frellnghuysen 

Nygaard 

Barrett 

Garland 

OHara.  Mirii 

Barry 

Gilbert 

Osmers 

Bass,  NH. 

Glenn 

Passman 

Bennett,  Mich.   Gonzalez 

Powell 

Blltch 

Granahan 

Rains 

Boggs 

Green,  Pa. 

Re  if  el 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Riley 

Bow 

Halleck 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Boykin 

Hal  pern 

Robison 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Rod.no 

Bray 

Harrison.  Va. 

Rooney 

Brewster 

Harfiha 

Roosevelt 

Bromwell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rosenthal 

Broomheld 

Healey 

Roudebush 

Bruce 

Hoffman.  III. 

Et  George 

Buckley 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Santangelo 

Cahlll 

Horan 

Saund 

Ca-'ey 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Schenck 

Celler 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scranton 

Chlperfleld 

Kearns 

Selden 

Clancy 

Keith 

Slbal 

Cook 

Keogh 

Spence 

Corbett 

Klbom 

Staggers 

Curtis.  Mass. 

K  ng,  Utah 

Stubblefleld 

Curtis.  Mo. 

BCltchin 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daddario 

Knox 

Thampson,  La 

Daniels 

Kornegay 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis 

Kowalski 

Tupper 

James  C. 

Laird 

Vanlk 

Dawson 

Landrum 

Wallhauser 

Dent 

Lankford 

Watts 

Diggs 

Loser 

Whalley 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Whitener 

Dooley 

McMlUan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dowdy 

MaUliard 

Yates 

Downing 

Martin,  Mass. 

Zabiocki 

Dniski 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Zelenko 

Dwyer 

Math  Las 

Elliott 

Merrow 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
Uiereof)  the  House  decided  to  consider 
House  Resolution  691. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Illinois  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Nedrl  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maasa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
•hlre. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mlsaourl. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Oemers. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr,  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Corbett, 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An- 
dersen of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Zabiocki  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan. 


Mr.  AUord  with  Mr.  Marrow. 
Mr.  BoggB  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Js4r.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Trrpper. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Buckley  wi.h  Mr.  BrocnwaU. 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr.  Scbexick. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  DuUkl  with  Mr.  Cahlll, 

Mr.  Stubbleaeld  with  Mrs.  St.  George, 

Mr.  WattB  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr   Rooney  with  Mr   Baker. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr  Robison. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Maasachu- 
setts. 

Mr  Loeer  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  ullh  Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Knox 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr  MaUliard. 

Mrs.  Riley  wltii  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Chlperfield. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr   Kearns. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Mathias. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  O'Neill]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IMr.  AvERY]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  691 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12154,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The 
resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate,  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  amendments  offered  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
an  amendment  to  page  2,  line  17,  and  an 
amendment  on  page  25  to  strike  lines 
3  to  23,  inclusive. 

H-R.  12154  extends  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  with  amendments,  from  June  30, 
1962.  to  December  31.  1966. 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  which 
superseded  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  is  in- 
tended to  do  three  things :  First,  make  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  to  do  this  with- 
out the  consumer-penalizing  device  of  a 
high  protective  tariff;  second,  assure 
U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and 
third,  permit  nearby  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  participate  equitably  in  sup- 
plying the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the 
double  purpose  of  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  all  three  of  these 
major  objectives. 

No  other  basic  food  has  been  more 
stable  in  supply  and  price,  in  wartime 
and  in  peacetime,  than  has  sugar.  The 
pressures  that  have  caused  great  fluctu- 
ations in  the  prices  of  some  foods,  par- 
ticularly the  foods  that  we  import,  have 
had  little  inflationary  effect  upon  sugar. 
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This  bill  touches  on  some  very  im- 
portant aspects  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent sugar  problem. 

Cuba  in  years  past  has  been  our  larg- 
est supplier  of  sugar.  In  response  to 
political  upheavals  in  Cuba.  Congress 
in  1960  authorized  the  President  to  re- 
duce that  country's  quota  in  our  market. 
Under  this  authority,  the  Cuban  (luota 
was  brought  down  to  zero  and,  by  a 
special  formula  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba  now  is  obtained  from  domestic 
sources  and  from  friendly  nations.  H.R. 
12154  assigns  to  our  own  producers  and 
to  producers  in  friendly  nations  a  por- 
tion of  the  sugar  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba,  but  the  legislation  holds  to  a  hope 
that  Cuba  may  soon  throw  off  its  Com- 
munist yoke  and  return  to  the  family  of 
free  American  naticms.  In  this  firm  ex- 
pectation, this  legislation  reserves  a 
substantial  portion  of  Cuba's  former 
quota,  for  reassignment  in  the  future  to 
a  free  and  independent  Cuba. 

Another  interesting  factor  of  this  bill 
is  that  in  the  event  that  any  of  these 
nations  who  are  presently  friendly  with 
us  should  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
be  as  friendly  as  they  are  now  or  should 
they  show  acts  of  vmfriendliness,  there 
is  a  protective  clause  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  provides  that  any  nation  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  hereafter 
unlawfully  expropriates  American- 
owned  property  or  otherwise  seriously 
discriminates  against  such  property  and 
fails  to  take  remedial  action  within  a 
reasonable  time  will  have  its  quota,  pro- 
ration, or  authorization  to  import  sugar 
suspended  if  the  President  finds  such  ac- 
tion to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  finds  that  any 
nation  discriminates  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  its  sugar  program,  he  shaU  sus- 
pend the  quota  or  other  authorization 
of  such  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  a  provision 
in  this  bill  that  provides  that  replace- 
ment supplies  of  sugar  authorized  for 
importation  in  lieu  of  quotas  of  countries 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  in 
raw  sugar  so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  rea- 
sonably available  from  all  authorized 
sources  combined.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  raw  sugar  is  not  so  reasonably 
available,  he  may  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  direct-consximption  sugar  as 
required,  but  it  must  be  only  when  it  is 
refisonably  available. 

I  want  to  make  this  statement  on  the 
record.  This  takes  care  of  the  refineries 
of  America.  In  other  words,  Cuba  can- 
not send  from  Cuba  or  one  of  the  coun- 
tries not  on  our  quota  or  unfriendly  to 
us  to  a  country  that  is  friendly,  and  then 
have  it  brought  in  not  in  the  raw  state 
but  in  the  refined  state. 

Under  its  protection,  nearly  one-third 
of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar  is 
produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers  with- 
in the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  total  domestic  production  fills 
more  than  one-half  of  our  sugar  quota. 
The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this  security 
in   supplies,   and   sugar  prices   to  con- 


sumers have  been  remarkably  stable  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  act. 

HJl.  12154  c>er];}etuates  these  objectives 
and  strengthens  the  Sugar  Act  by  assign- 
ing a  greater  portion  of  the  UJS.  market 
to  our  own  domestic  beet  and  cane  pro- 
ducers, and  by  a  more  equitable  and 
dependable  distribution  of  quotas,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  market,  among  the 
producers  of  friendly  nations,  principally 
to  the  good  neighbors  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  691. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  under  a  most  un- 
usual procedure  today  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  various  Members  who 
have  already  addressed  the  House.  In 
my  four  terms,  I  cannot  recall  ever  hav- 
ing been  confronted  with  this  particular 
procedural  issue  in  any  other  session. 

The  minority  has  a  number  of  posi- 
tions on  this  particular  bill  today,  and 
if  you  have  referred  to  the  committee 
report,  you  will  find  that  neariy  every 
member  of  the  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  have  their  own  sepa- 
rate views.  Before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  morning,  the  ranking  minority 
member  supported  the  request  for  a  rule 
with  certain  reservations.  Those  reser- 
vations were  met,  and  the  rule  that  was 
granted  is  before  the  House  this  after- 
noon. I  might  say  to  the  Members  who 
have  been  here  for  more  than  this  87th 
Congress.  I  suppose  you  feel,  perhaps, 
just  a  httle  bit  as  I  do,  that  you  ought 
to  pack  your  bag,  have  your  car  parked 
out  front  and  get  ready  to  jump  on  an 
airplane  or  drive  your  car  back  to  your 
district.  Normally  we  are  never  per- 
mitted even  to  consider  a  sugar  bill  until 
late  on  the  night  of  adjoununent.  Ei- 
ther this  procedure  today  manifests  a 
greater  confidence  in  the  Members  of 
the  House,  that  we  are  able  to  represent 
our  various  districts  in  enacting  sugar 
legislation;  or  the  leadership  was 
prompted  by  a  very  practical  situation, 
of  having  to  move  this  bill  up  today  to 
be  considered  previous  to  the  bill  to  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  which  we  describe 
as  the  farm  bill  for  1962. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  consideration 
of  this  rule  today.  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  the  bill — if  certain  amendments 
are  approved.  But,  I  do  ask  the  question 
as  to  why  we  are  confronted  with  a  sit- 
uation today  whereby  we  were  presented 
a  bill — and  only  a  bill,  please  under- 
stand— last  Friday  afternoon  and  noti- 
fied it  was  to  be  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  morning.  We  did  not  have 
even  a  committee  report  until  we  got  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  voted  the 
rule  out,  I  think,  about  15  minutes  after 
12  o'clock,  and  here  we  are  some  time 
later  In  the  afternoon  now  considering 
the  legislation.  All  I  can  do  is  to  project 
my  mind  as  to  the  various  possibilities. 

One  possibility  is  that  the  leadership 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  are  so  busy  working 
out  compromises  on  the  farm  bill 
tomorrow  that  they  had  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  today  so  we  have  this  so- 
called  Sugar  Act  scheduled  for  debate  to- 


day. I  am  advised  by  grai>evlne  or  rumor 
or  in  whatever  connotation  you  might 
like  to  place  it,  that  substantial  "com- 
promises"— and  this  is  the  right  word — 
substantial  compromises  have  been  made 
on  the  farm  bill  so  that  now  the  chances 
are  much  improved  for  its  approval  by 
this  particular  body  some  day  later  this 
week.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  as  to 
what  those  compromises  are  because  we 
have  been  told  by  the  majority  now  for 
some  2  weeks  that  the  gwieral  farm 
bill  for  1962  was  a  good  bill;  that  it  had 
been  carefully  worked  out;  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
ture. If  all  that  were  true,  I  do  not  know 
why  we  had  to  have  any  compromises. 
Maybe  it  is  the  practical  situation.  I 
noticed  our  distinguished  Speaker  had 
some  observations  to  make  on  the 
minority's  position  on  the  farm  bill  over 
the  weekend.  I  read  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  If  all  he  said  were  true 
and  if  all  we  are  told  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  true,  I  carm.ot  under- 
.stand  these  compromises.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  the  majority  would  have  stood 
firm  on  the  proposition  that  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
they  would  be  bringing  it  down  here  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  as  I  understand 
it,  tomorrow  without  change. 

I  think  my  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  O'Neill  1  clearly  enunciated 
the  rather  unusual  rule  you  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon.  But  I  would 
only  point  up  the  two  amendments  that 
were  made  in  order  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  do  not  know  that  he  des- 
ignated the  amendments  by  their  spon- 
sors, but  I  shall  do  so.  One  amendment 
i.s  the  so-called  Abemethy  amendment. 
I  assume  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Abernethy]  the  same  as  he  pre- 
sented it  to  our  committee.  It  pro- 
vides, as  I  understand  it,  that  the  na- 
tional annual  quota  shall  be  established 
on  the  level  that  will  assure  at  least  100 
pounds  per  capita  consumption  through- 
out the  ensuing  year. 

If  there  are  vaUd  objections  to  that 
amendment  I  will  say  those  objections 
were  not  spelled  out  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee this  morning.  There  may  be 
some  substantial  objections  this  after- 
noon, but  there  was  no  persuasive  ob- 
jections to  the  provision  this  morning, 
although  it  was  not  supported  by  all 
witnesses. 

The  other  amendment  that  is  made  in 
order  by  the  Rules  Committee,  is  the 
Dole  amendment.  This  amendment  that 
is  to  be  offered  and  sponsored  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole],  would  delete  from  the  bill 
the  last  section  on  page  25.  This  par- 
ticular section  authorizes  a  payment  on 
a  claim  to  certain  interests  of  the  Domin- 
ican Repubhc  to  the  extent  of  $22,500.- 
000  The  position  of  the  minority  is  that 
this  matter  is  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  con- 
sideration by  a  legislative  body  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  and 
legislative  precedent. 
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In  regard  to  the  bill  itself  I  would  only 
make  one  further  observation.  I  would 
like  to  say,  from  my  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  sugar  legislation,  that  this  bill 
IS  a  modest  improvement  at  least  on 
legislation  this  House  has  considered 
on  an  emergency  or  a  crash  basis  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  I  can  think  of  two 
good  reasons.  No.  1  is  that  the  increase 
in  domestic  sugar  consumption  is  pre- 
served to  the  domestic  producer  by  63 
percent  as  contrasted  with  the  amount 
of  55  percent  in  the  present  act.  Why 
it  should  not  be  100  percent  I  do  not 
know.  I  hope  it  will  be  spelled  out  in 
the  general  debate  on  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  in  view  of  the  displacement  of 
acres  we  have  under  our  general  farm 
program  certainly  every  consideration 
should  be  given  to  permit  domestic  sug- 
arbeet  producers  to  take  over  the  in- 
crease of  our  domestic  consumption,  the 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  our  domes- 
tic requirements.  I  hope  the  majority 
will  take  the  responsibility  in  the  debate 
to  explain  to  the  House  why  we  cannot 
preserve  the  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption for  domestic  producers.  That 
is  a  very  simple  question  and  is  entitled 
to  a  frank  and  direct  answer. 

Other  language  m  the  bill  I  think  is 
reasonably  good  is  the  provision,  which 
is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  how 
the  requirements  for  our  domestic  con- 
sumption will  be  met.  The  countries  are 
listed  on  page  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port and  it  does  not,  may  I  emphasize, 
does  not  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  how  they  can 
use  this  imported  sugar  allotment  for 
certain  political  considerations  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  policy  or  to  place  with 
certain  countries  in  which  certain  domes- 
tic operators  have  substantial  interests. 

In  conclusion  I  would  only  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  perhaps  we  should  con- 
sider the  rule  favorably,  but  we  should 
look  very  carefully  at  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule,  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  a  sugar  bill  dis- 
cussed, but  because  I  do  not  want  a  sugar 
bill  discussed  on  this  floor  under  a  gag 
rule. 

There  are  some  vi?ry  good  merits  to  the 
bill  before  the  House  or  that  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  if  the  rule  is  adopted. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  bill  will  not 
be  amended  except  in  two  instances  that 
have  been  pinpointed  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  many  of  us  will  be  blocked 
from  offering  amendments. 

This  bill  does  something  for  several 
segments  of  the  American  economy,  but 
it  does  nothing  for  the  American  farmer 
who  is  a  producer  of  sugarbeets.  Let  me 
go  back  just  a  moment  and  show  you 
what  the  situation  has  been  and  what  we 
have  been  fighting  for,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  sugar 
the  American  people  consume  is  im- 
ported. 

In  other  words,  almost  one-half  of  the 
sugar  that  went  on  the  cereal  of  the 


children  of  this  country  and  into  the 
coffee,  into  the  cakes,  and  into  the 
drinks,  came  from  foreign  countries.  We 
in  this  country  can  be  self-sufficient  in 
sugar  if  we  want  to.  It  has  been  argued 
that  we  have  to  import  this  in  order  to 
sell  goods  to  other  countries.  True  in 
part,  but  only  in  part.  Three  million 
tons  of  that  imported  sugar  came  from 
Cuba,  and  that  three  million  tons  was 
being  imported  at  a  subsidized  price  to 
Cuba.  Even  under  those  circumstances 
Cuba  went  communistic. 

What  happened  to  the  3  million  tons 
of  sugar  that  were  taken  away  from 
Cuba?  Did  it  go  to  the  American 
farmer?  Not  1  pound  of  it  went  to  the 
American  farmer.  When  the  bill  was 
extended  provision  was  made  that  this 
would  be  purchased  from  other  foreign 
countries.  In  that  3  million  tons,  plus, 
there  was  a  sum  of  375,000  tons  of  white 
sugar  that  came  to  this  country.  That 
is  refined  sugar. 

What  has  happened  in  this  bill?  The 
refiners  in  this  bill  got  that  375,000  tons 
knocked  out.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  I  think  it  is  fine,  I  am  for  the  re- 
finers of  this  country,  but  I  am  not  for 
the  American  farmer  being  denied  the 
right  to  produce  some  of  this  sugar; 
1,500,000  tons  of  the  original  Cuban 
sugar  quota  has  been  retained  in  this  bill 
to  go  back  to  Cuba  when,  as,  and  if  she 
decides  to  come  back  into  the  free  world. 

Where  is  that  sugar  coming  from  until 
the  time  that  Cuba  decides  to  become  a 
free  nation  again  and  get  out  from  under 
the  domination  of  communism?  It  is 
coming  from  other  foreign  countries. 
Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  other 
foreign  countries  heretofore  did  not  have 
a  production  of  sugar. 

They  did  not  have  the  allocations  and 
they  did  not  have  these  quotas.  They 
say  they  are  going  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  sugarbeet  industry  in  this 
country.  This  bill  does  not  do  it.  be- 
cause it  does  not  bring  into  production 
in  this  country  any  of  the  sugar  repre- 
sented by  this  that  formerly  went  to 
Cuba. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  do- 
mestic allotments  insofar  as  sugarbeets 
are  concerned,  but  if  you  ever  go  over 
the  record  you  will  find  a  substantial 
part  of  that  increase  is  an  increase  that 
the  sugarbeet  people  already  had  before 
because  they  were  making  up  deficits  of 
the  offshore  domestic  producers,  such 
as  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  question  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  utilize  some  of  this  sugar  that 
formerly  went  to  Cuba,  and  permit  the 
American  farmers  to  shift  over  from  sur- 
plus crops  in  some  areas  and  use  this 
sugar  production.  If  you  took  only  one 
million  tons,  one-third  of  the  sugar  Cuba 
was  sending  in  here,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  American  farmer,  you  could  take 
400.000  acres  out  of  the  production  of 
surplus  crops. 

The  difficulty  about  this  thing  is  this : 
We  appreciate  in  my  country  the  little 
things  that  were  done  for  the  sugarbeet 
farmers,  a  few  himdred  thousand  m- 
crease,  which  we  had  actually  anyway; 


but  we  are  getting  tired  of  being  mendi- 
cants at  the  table  of  a  bunch  of  inter- 
national speculators,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  hsis  happened. 

The  situation  that  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  if  this  bill  passes  the  House, 
you  are  going  to  have  quotas  nailed  down 
for  5  years.  I  want  you  to  remember 
the  fact  when  you  are  called  up>on  to 
take  this  all  the  way  or  take  none  of  it, 
that  Cuba  went  communistic  when  it 
was  selling  this  country  one-third  of  our 
sugar.  How  long  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  in  favor  of  the  for- 
eigner? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  vei-y  carefully  weighed. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  debated  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  so  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  were  duly  elected  by  the 
American  people  could  express  their 
will.  The  American  people  did  not  send 
you  to  the  Congress  to  let  the  sugar  in- 
dustry write  a  bill  to  be  shoved  through 
this  House  on  a  moment's  notice  and 
under  a  gag  rule.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  stood  up  and 
were  counted  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Rogers  1,  in  protesting  this 
rule.  Not  only  is  it  unusual  but  it  is  an 
unnecessary  rule.  If  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  knowing  it  had 
a  deadline  to  meet,  had  brought  this 
legislation  to  the  House  in  due  time  we 
would  not  now  be  confronted  with  this 
pressure  move.  Just  think  of  it ;  this  rule 
was  approved  by  the  Rules  Committee  at 
12:15  this  afternoon.  This  is  a  bad 
precedent  that  will  be  set  this  afternoon 
if  the  pending  procedure  is  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  so  that  it  can  be 
amended.  Why  should  it  come  in  under 
a  gag  rule?  Page  23  of  the  bill  contains 
a  provision  by  which  the  President  can 
withhold  quotas  if  a  country  fails  to 
cooperate,  a  country  that  is  benefiting. 
But  then  it  uses  these  famous  words: 
"The  President  shall,  unless  he  deter- 
mines such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  Interest,  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,"  and  so  forth 
You  remember  the  old  Battle  Act  by 
which  the  President  could  withhold  for- 
eign aid  from  any  country  which  sold 
strategic  materials  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Battle  Act  is  a  dead  letter 
today  or  practically  a  dead  letter  sind  has 
been  under  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and 
under  Kennedy.  Why?  Because  Pres- 
idents Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy found  it  to  be  m  the  national 
interest  not  to  invoke  the  Battle  Act  and 
stop  the  trading  in  strategic  materials 
with  Communist  countries.  To  leave  to 
any  President — I  do  not  care  who  he 
is — the  exclusive  determination  of  na- 
tional interest  takes  practically  all  the 
teeth  out  of  this  provision.  What  is  in 
the  national  interest?  Everything  is  in 
the  national  interest.  So  I  say  that  you 
might  as  well  t^row  the  provision  out  of 
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the  window,  becaiue  It  will  not  be  In- 
voked. It  was  not  used  under  the  Battle 
Act  except  In  very  rare  Instances. 

tdi.  Speaker,  the  riile  ought  to  be  de- 
feated and  \:he  bill  brought  in  so  that 
we  can  amend  It  In  this  and  other 
respects.   

Ml-.  CNEDLiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1962  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12154,  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLTVl  is  recognized  for  IV2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven] 
is  recognized  for  1  ^  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frcMn  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolky]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in 
presenting  this  legislation.  However,  I 
do  want  to  make  a  few  observations: 
First,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  sugar  pro- 
gram has  worked  so  well  for  so  long 
that  the  average  housewife  in  America 
has  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  program  in  effect  for  more 
than  25  years.  During  all  of  that  time, 
both  in  war  and  in  p>eace,  we  have  had 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  has  op- 
erated in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices.  It  has  been  ac- 
complished year  in  and  year  out.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  life  of  the  program,  we 
have  had  a  very  reliable  source  of  supi^ 
Just  off  our  southern  coast  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  We  acquired  in  excess  of  3 
million  tons  of  our  sugar  from  Cuba. 
However,  when  Cuba  went  communistic 
and  we  laroke  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  we  authorized  the  President  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  issue  permits  to  bring  sugar  in  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved in  the  sugar  program,  I  am  quite 
certain,  are  familiar  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  It  means  life  or 
death  to  the  domestic  industry,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers  cannot    compete    with    foreign 


sources.  So.  the  program  came  into  ef- 
fect, first,  to  protect  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  our  domestic  consumers,  and 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  That  has  been  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  all  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  I  expected  to  receive 
recommendations  from  the  administra- 
tion. I  would  like  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  hear  this.  We 
waited  the  entire  session  out,  and  I  did 
not  receive  recommendations  from  the 
administration  concerning  the  sugar 
program  or  legislation  related  thereto. 
We  waited  into  this  session — well  into 
the  session — and  we  still  did  not  receive 
recommendations  from  the  administra- 
tion. So,  realizing  that  we  were  facing 
a  deadline,  I  announced  that  notwith- 
standing a  lack  of  recommendation  from 
the  present  administration,  we  would 
start  hearings  on  a  certain  date.  We 
did  start  hearings.  The  hearings  were 
continued  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
I  announced  to  begin  with  that  all  in- 
terested persons  desiring  to  be  heard 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  That  was  done.  All  persons  de- 
siring to  be  heard  were  actually  heard. 
Then,  we  went  into  executive  session. 
Day  after  day  after  day  we  considered 
this  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  We 
were  faced,  then,  with  this  situation:  At 
niy  suggestion,  the  domestic  industry 
held  conferences  during  all  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  all  of  this  se.ssion 
of  Congress.  They  worked  diligently 
and  carefully  in  trying  to  compromise, 
and  compose  all  of  their  difference.s. 
They  collaborated  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  interested  in  the  people 
in  the  new  growing  areas,  the  people 
hving  in  areas  which  now  want  to  get 
into  the  sugarbeet  business,  or  sugarcane 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  was  able  to 
reconcile  and  compose  differences.  They 
agreed  upon  the  domestic  program. 
Then  I  suggested  that  they  take  it  up 
with  the  administration  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  they  had  agreed  upon.  That 
was  done;  and  after  many  conferences 
with  ofiicials  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  the  domestic  industr>' 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Execu- 
tive. So,  when  we  started  our  delibera- 
tions we  had  that  much  of  an  agreement. 
We  then  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
passing  uixjn  very  serious  recommenda- 
tions which  had  been  submitted  by  the 
administration.  The  first  was  a  recom- 
mendation which  proposed  to  do  away 
with  quotas  and  to  go  on  what  they 
called  a  global -quota  basis,  which  actu- 
ally meant  no  quotas  at  all.  The  second 
was  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that 
we  recapture  these  so-called  premiums. 

We  know  enough  about  this  program 
to  realize  that  if  we  do  away  with  quotas 
and  do  away  with  premiums,  the  only 
thing  you  have  left  will  be  payments 
to  the  domestic  producers,  and  those 
payments  would  stand  up  hke  a  sore 
thumb  and  would  be  difiBcult  for  us  to 
Justify.    And  I.  for  one.  have  been  in- 


terested in  this  program  for  the  reason 
that  It  has  worked  so  well  in  so  many 
areas  and  means  so  much. 

So  we  took  a  vote  on  these  proposals 
and  the  global-quota  Idea  was  rejected, 
I  think  unanimously.  The  recapture  of 
premiums  was  likewise  unanimously  re- 
jected. 

Then  we  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  should  deal  with  our  friends, 
so  we  expanded  this  act  to  include  15  or 
16  new  countries,  mostly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  one 
main  objective  was  to  acquire  an  abun- 
dant and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  domestic  market,  and  that  I  think  we 
have  done  under  this  bill. 

When  the  Soviets  Joined  hands  with 
Cuba,  the  two  countries  controlled  about 
75  percent  of  the  free  sugar  in  the  world 
market.  If  that  is  true,  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  those  two,  working  together, 
might  very  well  manipulate  the  world 
markets,  drive  prices  down  to  starvation 
levels,  or  carry  prices  up  20  or  25  cents 
per  pound. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  housewife.  I  am  Just  wondering  what 
is  the  matter  with  Ohio  sugar.  It  used 
to  be  nice  and  sweet  and  there  used  to 
be  a  lot  of  it.  I  understand  that  it  gets 
cut  down  under  this  proposal,  which 
would  make  things  quite  difficult  for  our 
sugar  Industry. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  What  is  the  matter 
with  Ohio  sugar?  The  farmers  of  Ohio 
think  we  did  not  get  a  square  deal  in 
this.  Ohio  has  quite  a  little  bit  of  sug- 
arbeet area. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Ohio  farmer  has  been  treated  Just  as 
fairly  as  any  other  farmer  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Then  I  think  it  is  too 
bad  for  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  could  not  stay  in  the  sugar 
business  and  would  face  bankruptcy  if 
we  did  not  have  this  program.  They  will 
all  tell  you  that. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  But  I  believe  there 
will  not  be  as  much  sugar  in  the  United 
States  when  this  bill  is  passed,  if  It  is 
pa.ssed,  and  I  suppose  you  are  quite  able 
to  do  that;  there  will  not  be  as  much 
sugar  as  we  have  now. 

Mr.  COOLETST.  Oh,  yes.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  more  sugar  will  be 
produced  on  the  mainland  and  in  the 
offshore  areas.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  left  the  impression, 
I  think,  that  the  sugar  growers  had  not 
been  treated  well  under  this  act.  The 
truth  is  they  got  all  the  deficit  from 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  they  have  now  frozen  those 
deficits  into  the  permanent  allocation, 
and  they  are  perfectly  happy. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mention  Ohio  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  Ohio  sugar;  I  never 
heard  of  Ohio  sugar. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  We  have  heard  of  it 
in  Ohio.  It  has  been  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  sugar  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  as 
sweet  as  the  delightful  lady  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man; it  is  very  sweet  sugar. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
producers,  the  fanners  of  the  United 
States,  could  produce  every  pound  of 
sugar  that  we  consume  if  they  were 
given  that  opportunity? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  probably  right,  but  only  at  a  higher 
price  to  consumers  and  a  higher  subsidy 
than  we  are  now  i)aying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  this  is  in  effect 
a  sort  of  foreign  giveaway. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  some  more  foreign 
aid,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     It  is  foreign  trade. 

Mr  GROSS     It  is  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  go  back  to  this 
proposition.  Why  are  the  people  in  the 
domestic  industry  coming  to  my  oflQce, 
and  every  one  of  tnem  are  for  this  bill? 
What  should  I  do  about  it?  Vote  against 
it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  up  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  know,  but  how  would 
the  gentleman  feel  if  everybody  that 
came  to  him  was  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  the  gentleman  has  ever  asked  how 
he  should  vote.  I  am  sure  he  can  make 
up  his  mind  on  that.  Is  the  gentleman 
doing  that  because  the  administration 
failed  to  provide  reports?  Is  that  the 
reason  we  get  this  bill  here  under,  in 
effect,  a  suspension  of  the  rules  on  the 
adoption  of  the  rule? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  my 
committee  is  to  blame  for  delaying  ac- 
tion on  this  bill.  We  have  tried  to  ex- 
pedite the  passage  of  the  bill  as  much 
as  possible.  And  I  am  not  blaming  the 
administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  why  this  does 
not  have  a  report  from  the  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  is  a  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  not  get  the 
views  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  got  the  adminis- 
tration views  on  tlie  administration  bill. 
But  this  is  a  different  bill — a  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  o:  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  In  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  I  think  we  ought  to  clear 
up  one  point;  that,  is.  that  the  amount 
of  sugar,  the  3  million  tons,  that  was 
taicen  away  from  C'uba  as  a  Communist 
nation  did  not  go  to  the  American  farm- 
er, did  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  not  all  of  it;  cer- 
tainly not. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man says,  "not  all  of  it."  Not  any  of  it 
went  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  reserved  only  a 
million  and  a  half  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  talking  about.  The  extension 
before  of  the  Sugar  Act  dealt  with  buy- 
ing sugar  from  other  countries.  What 
Mrs.  Bolton  is  interested  in  is  the  Ohio 
farmer.  I  am  interested  in  the  Texas 
farmer.  My  point  is  this,  that  every  one 
of  the  foreign  countries  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  division  of  the  sugar 
that  was  taken  away  from  Cuba  has 
fared  100  percent  better  than  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  ratio  has  changed  from  55-45 
to  60-40. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Almost  60-40. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  may  be  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  in- 
crease actually  represented  what  the 
American  producer  was  getting  as  defi- 
cits from  the  offshore  production,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  the  domestic  and 
foreign  production.  The  domestic  por- 
tion of  the  60  percent,  or  59.4  percent, 
includes  the  production  of  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Take  that  out  and  that  is  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  sugar  we 
use.  So  the  offshore  producer  is  put  in 
an  odd  situation,  in  my  opinion.  He 
does  not  get  to  produce  nearly  as  much 
£is  people  are  led  to  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  anybody  has  not 
been  held  up  on  Capitol  Hill  it  is  the  off- 
shore producer.  They  are  satisfied. 
They  tell  me  they  are  happy.  Now,  why 
should  we  be  unhappy  about  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  should 
have  to  differ  with  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  they  are  all  happy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed in  the  meetings  when  the  industry 
was  going  into  this  situation.  The  new 
producers  have  been  blocked  completely 
out  of  consideration  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman  ap- 
pear before  our  committee  in  the  interest 
of  his  producers? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  on 
several  occasions.  I  have  stated  that  I 
wanted  to  appear,  but  I  was  not  allowed 
to  appear  last  year,  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  the  only  man  that  was 
heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  had  open  hearings 
this  session.  I  certainly  did  not  deny 
the  gentleman  the  right  to  appear. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  We  had  rep- 
resentatives there  from  my  area. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  am  sure  they  were. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  ap- 
pealing for  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  and  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  it  very  well. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  domestic  beet  pro- 
ducers have  received  a  gain  of  640,000 


tons  since  we  took  away  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  domestic  cane  producers 
have  received  an  increase  of  246,000 
tons,  and  when  I  say  domestic,  I  mean 
the  mainland  cane  producers  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida.  They  have  received 
246,000  tons.  That  is  a  total  of  786.000 
tons  that  the  mainland  growers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  48 
States — now  the  50  States — have  received 
since  we  took  the  quota  away  from 
Cuba.  That  is  approximately  23  or 
24  percent  of  the  total  Cuban  allo- 
cation in  the  very  beginning.  So  to 
say  that  they  have  gained  nothing  from 
the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  sim- 
ply is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
786,000  tons  have  gone  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  How  much 
of  that  was  offshore  deficit  that  was 
translated  into  continental  production? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  makes  a 
lot  of  difference. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  was  not  a  pound 
of  it  that  was  offshore  deficit  translated 
into  continental  production. 

Mr.   COOLEY.     That   is   right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Of  that  740  • 

000  tons  that  he  is  talking  about? 
Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  of  this  cane  from  the 
Cuban  quota,  the  American  farmer  got 
20  percent  of  the  Cuban  quota? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  would  be  up  here  griping  and 
complaining  now.  In  1960  and  1961  and 
1962,  every  farmer  in  America  could 
have  planted  every  acre  of  his  land  in 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 

1  have  the  right  to  be  heard  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  stand  here  and  have  it 
said  that  I  am  griping.  If  you  want  to 
call  it  griping — that  is  all  right,  but  when 
it  involves  the  people  I  represent,  you  are 
going  to  see  me  griping  on  this  floor 
or  anyplace  else  and  you  can  call  it 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  compliment  our  distin- 
guished chairman  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive he  has  in  bringing  this  bill  forward 
because  we  all  know  that  the  sugar  legis- 
lation expires  on  June  30.  Notwith- 
standing that  fact,  as  our  chairman  has 
indicated,  he  took  the  initiative  in  our 
committee  and  presented  the  bill.  We 
had  extensive  hearings  even  though  the 
administration  did  not  take  the  initia- 
tive that  they  should  have  taken.    I  do 
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want  to  clear  up  cxie  point  which,  ap- 
parently, has  caused  scnne  confusion 
here.  The  erentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  has  raised  this  point.  The  Ren- 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoagsI  has 
presented  some  figures  which  I  think 
need  some  clarification.  The  gentle- 
woman frxMn  Ohio  has  raised  some  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  our  distin- 
guished chairman  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  figures  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoageJ  presented  are  the 
quota  figures  that  are  set  by  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  POAOE.  The  figures  I  presented 
are  the  difference  between  what  the  do- 
mestic growers  were  receiving  prior  to 
the  Cuban  blackout  and  what  they  are 
presently  receiving.  Now  they  are 
getting  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sugar 
that  previously  had  been  otherwise  allo- 
cated. The  gentleman  will  bear  in  mind 
that  there  had  been  no  farm  allocations 
in  the  United  States,  that  is  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  during  the  last  2 
years.  Everybody  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  all  that  they  wanted  to  grow.  Our 
domestic  producers  were  growing  the 
quantity  as  shown  by  these  figures,  and 
this  biU  assures  them  of  cwitinuing  the 
production  that  they  had  acquired  under 
the  imlimited  provision. 

So  they  are  now  getting  786,000  tons 
more  than  they  were  getting,  and,  ob- 
viously, the  biggest  part  of  that  comes 
from  the  Cuban  quota,  because  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  in  mind  we  have  in  this 
bill  fixed  the  Cuban  quota  at  1,500,000 
tons  and  we  have  allocated  another  mil- 
lion tons  to  other  countries.  That  leaves 
more  than  700.000  tons  of  the  sugar  from 
Cuba  that  has  gone  to  domestic  produc- 
ers. It  cannot  be  figured  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LATTA.    I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  answered  the  question  in 
the  aflBrmative,  that  the  figures  he  has 
quoted  are  the  quota  figures  set  by  law. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LATTA.    It  seems  very  important 
to   bring   this  matter  into  perspective 
after  the  suspension  of  quotas.    Din-ing 
the  last  year  we  have  been  seeing  about 
2.800,000  tons  of  sugar  being  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  distinguished  diairman  to  page  8 
of  the  majority  report  which  reads: 

The  probability  of  future  acreage  reduc- 
tions for  old  growers  1b  compoxmded  by  the 
level  of  the  basic  beet  quota — 3.660,000  tons 
as  compared  with  a  1962  crop  now  esti- 
mated to  yield  2,800.000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
low  level  of  the  Industry's  current  carryover, 
due  to  last  year's  below  average  yields,  will 
probably  avoid  the  need  for  acreage  cuts 
for  old  beet  growers  for  1963.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  Secretary  Freeman  has 
said,  acreage  restrictions  next  year  appear 
unlikely. 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  according  to  your 
own  statement  In  the  majority  report, 
that  after  1M3  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  cut  In  the  current  beet  produc- 

ticn  domestic? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  not  be  in  a 
portion  to  say  whether  there  is  reason 
to  expect  a  reduction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
production,  I  am  speaking  about  the  flg- 
lu^s  that  are  outlined  in  the  bill;  I  am 
talking  about  the  current  beet  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment has  fixed  the  quota  at  2,800,000 
tons,  whereas  the  figures  that  you  are 
establishing  under  this  bill  apparently 
give  the  United  States  only  2,650,000  tons. 
So  we  actually  have  a  reduction  in  total 
production  of  domestic  beet  sugar  of  150.- 
000  tons  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
this  carryover.  We  need  not  expect  this 
reduction  for  the  year  1963.  but  after 
that  we  can  expect  at  least  150,000  ton.s 
reduction  in  domestic  beet  production 
as  compared  to  the  2,800,000  that  are 
presently  being  produced.  Is  that  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  may  be  a  fact,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  was  definitely  under 
the  impression  that  the  allocation  is  150.- 

000  tons  more  than  the  planted  acreage. 
Mr.     TEAGUE    of    California.       Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.    One  point 

1  think  should  be  brought  out  so  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  not 
wrestled  with  this  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem  as  the  committee  has.  may 
have  some  comprehension,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  authorized  through  domes- 
tic producers,  cane  and  beet,  all  of  the 
production  that  we  can  possibly  process? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.      Mr.    ChaiiTOan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  legislation  before 
us  at  this  time.  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est the  statement  of  Prank  Kemp  before 
your  distinguished  committee,  where  he 
represented  the  growers  and  producers, 
practically  the  entire  industry,  and  I  was 
very  much  Impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  representative  presented  their 
case.  I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  the 
industr3'. 

The  gentleman  has  brought  this  bill 
before  us.  Although  we  never  get  every- 
thing we  want,  I  think  we  should  support 
the  bill.  So  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
ahead  with  this,  because  the  industry 
needs  the  bill  very  badly.  We  have  had 
these  shortages  for  so  long  it  has  been 
dififlcult  for  them  to  plan.  I  would  urge 
that  we  accept  this  bill  and  recognize 
that  we  never  can  get  everything  we 
want. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Our  committee  holds 
the  gentleman  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  in  very  high  regard.  He  made 
a  magnificent  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  industry. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture    will    recall 


when  I  spdke  during  consideration  of  the 
rule  I  said  I  hoped  he  would  explain  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  why  the 
increases  in  domestic  consumption  could 
not  be  reserved  for  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. I  am  talking  about  our  conti- 
nental producers.  I  will  not  debate  the 
allocation  of  what  was  Cuba's  allotment 
because  we  would  get  into  all  kinds  of 
ramifications.  It  is  very  simple  that  the 
anticipated  increase  in  domestic  demand 
could  be  reserved  for  domestic  producers. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  need  only  remind  the 
gentleman  that  when  the  first  sugar  bill 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  he 
said  that  this  production  in  the  domestic 
area  should  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  does  not  mean 
anything  to  me. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  does  to  me.  It  is 
uneconomical  to  produce  it  domestically. 
It  has  to  be  on  an  artificial  basis.  You 
talk  about  artificial  price  supports,  this 
bill  here  is  important  in  aU  areas  of  this 
country  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii.  To  let  it  all  be  grown 
here  and  keep  this  offshore  sugar  out, 
we  would  have  to  make  compensatory 
payments  to  domestic  farmers  to  keep 
them  in  business. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  was  not  directing  my 
remarks  to  any  such  concept  that  all  off- 
shore sugar  should  be  kept  out.  All  I 
am  talking  about  is  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  our  annual  consumption,  possi- 
bly 1  percent.  Why  cannot  that  be 
reserved  to  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Teague],  they  are  producing  up  to 
mill  capacity.  We  made  provision  in 
here  for  an  increase  of  50,000  tons  a 
year,  which  is  enough  to  assure  the 
building  of  a  new  mill  each  year.  Every- 
body is  happy  about  that.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  be  pleased  about  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chauman,  the  1962  Sugar  Act 
amendments  we  are  now  considering  are 
of  great  importance  to  Florida  and  the 
Nation.  Sugar  is  a  vital  commodity,  and 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  I  heartily  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  distingmshed  Agriculture 
Committee  of  this  House,  and  feel  that 
its  fine  judgment  reflected  here  in  this 
sugar  bill  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
wisdom  of  this  committee,  evidenced  in 
the  orderly,  thorough  manner  which  the 
sugar  legislation  before  us  now  was  WTit- 
ten,  and  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  ca- 
pable leadership  of  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  Harold 
CooLEY.  Is  bound  to  stand  as  a  prece- 
dent for  future  sugar  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  extendcongratulations  for  the  ex- 
cellent bill  presented  for  consideration 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  all  of  the  sugar 
produced  In  Florida  is  extracted  from 
sugarcane  grown  in  my  district.  The 
fertile  mucklands  of  the  Everglades  rank 
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among  the  world's  best,  for  growing  sugar- 
cane, and  these  landij  will  be  given  new 
opportimity  with  pc^iage  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  now.  Florida  is  ably  rep- 
resented on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
by  our  distingvilshed  colleague  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida,  Congressman 
BILLY  Matthews.  The  producers  and 
consumers  of  Florida,  owe  Congressman 
Matthews  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  dili- 
gence and  interest  in  representing  them 
on  the  committee.  His  efforts  in  forging 
this  legislation  are  certainly  related  to 
our  State  receiving  an  equitable  portion 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

I  further  believe  some  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  unanimity  shown  by  the 
domestic  sugar  indostiy.  Months  of 
preparation  were  involved  in  the  united 
position  taken  by  ttie  industry  on  the 
question  of  apportioning  the  sugar  mar- 
ket of  America.  I  also  feel  that  the  sugar 
interests  of  Florida  should  receive  com- 
mendation for  contjibuting  their  fair 
share  to  this  united  position.  As  a  result, 
the  bill  before  us  now  includes  provisions 
for  the  security  of  all  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

In  testimony  pres<;nted  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  during  the  time  it  was 
hearing  sugar  legislation,  I  urged  that 
there  be  two  alterations  to  the  present 
Sugar  Act.  Namely,  these  alterations 
were,  first,  that  there  be  an  increase  in 
the  marketing  quota  for  mainland  cane 
producers;  second,  that  the  portion  of  the 
foreign  quota  allocatiid  to  Cuba  prior  to 
the  takeover  of  that  nation  by  Com- 
munist Castro  be  reduced. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish these  purix)ses,  and  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  committee  adopted  these 
provisions  in  the  leglilation  which  it  has 
presented  to  the  House. 

This  legislation  allows  an  increase  in 
domestic  marketing  ':]Uotas  which  equal 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  sugar 
market.  Greater  opportunity  is  provided 
by  the  assignment  o''.  63  percent  of  the 
future  growth  in  sutrar  consumption  to 
the  domestic  industry. 

The  mainland  cane  area,  which  in- 
cludes Florida  and  Ijouisiana,  has  been 
allotted  an  increase  of  some  35  percent 
to  895,000  tons  for  the  first  year  of  this 
new  plan,  1962.  Tlie  entire  mainland 
cane  area  looks  to  Uie  future  with  high 
hopes  of  greater  pro<luction  and  market 
stability. 

Speaking  for  Florida,  this  increase  in 
the  mainland  cane  quota  will  mean 
greater  job  opportuaities  and  markets 
for  many  segments  of  our  economy. 
More  than  200.000  mx\s  of  sugar  were 
produced  in  my  district  by  existing 
mills  utilizing  the  1960-61  crop.  With 
expansion  scheduled.  Florida  growers 
and  processors  are  building  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  State  to  guarantee  that 
this  Nation  will  always  have  a  reliable 
source  for  one  of  its  most  vital  commod- 
ities. 

We  have  learned  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  Cuba  what  it  means  to 
depend  heavily  on  a  foreign  source  for 
this  precious  product.  Not  only  did  the 
United  States  allow  Cuban  sugar  to  be 
imported  at  the  loss  of  marketing  oppor- 
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tunities  for  American  farmers,  but  suf- 
fered the  ingratitude  of  expropriation 
and  harassment  prior  to  taking  action 
to  end  this  absurd  condition.  The  bill 
we  have  now  is  a  good  example  of  tak- 
ing care  of  our  own.  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  do  more  of  this  kind  of  legislat- 
ing in  the  f  utvu-e. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  new  sugar 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
present  Sugar  Act  is  due  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  Farmers  and  pro- 
ducers all  over  America  must  have  this 
new  assurance  that  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket will  be  stable,  and  that  they  will  have 
their  rightful  share  of  that  market, 
in  order  to  plan  their  plantings  and 
harvesting.  The  American  consimier 
must  have  this  legislation  to  attain  pro- 
tection in  the  marketplace.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  give  prompt  passage  to  the  legislation 
presented  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  certainly  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers], 
who  preceded  me.  I  represent  perhaps 
the  largest  sugar  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
beet  growers  and  the  cane  growers  in 
my  district,  the  sugar  mills,  the  raw 
sugar  mill  owners,  the  workers  in  those 
mills,  the  refiners  and  the  workers  in 
the  refined  sugar  industry — in  other 
words,  the  farmers  and  workars.  every- 
one as  far  as  I  know  is  essentially 
satisfied. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 
I  understand  that  the  rule  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment which,  in  turn,  was  considered  by 
the  full  committee  and  defeated.  I  hope 
to  stick  by  this  bill  as  drawn,  as  it  is 
now  before  us.  And,  I  know  that  by  £ind 
large  every  segment  of  the  American 
people  connected  with  or  having  an 
interest  in  the  sugar  industry  is  for  this 
bill  as  presented  before  the  House  right 
now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask.  First,  in  order 
to  get  this  23-percent  figure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage]  men- 
tioned, into  proper  perspective,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  of  sugar  has  been 
since  we  terminated  our  Sugar  Agree- 
ment Act  with  Cuba  ? 

Mr,  COOLEY.  How  much  increase  in 
domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  COLLIER.    In  consumption,  yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know.  It 
varies  from  year  to  year.  It  has  in- 
creased, but  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figure. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Then,  it  Is  actually 
23  percent  based  upon  the  quota  that 
existed  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Poace],  used  the  figures  and 
related  the  figures  to  the  Cuban  quota 
before  we  terminated  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  He  said  the  domestic 
producers  had  23  ijercent  of  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  concept,  how- 
ever, might  be  somewhat  different  based 
upon  the  increased  consumption  since 
that  time,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  our  domestic 
producers  participated  in  the  growth 
right  along.  They  had  participation, 
based  upon  a  growth  formula,  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Still  based  upon  a 
quota  figure,  with  no  bearing  at  all  on 
the  consumption  figure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  in- 
crease in  consumption.    That  is  growth. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGK  In  1959  we  actually 
marketed  9.240.000  tons  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States;  in  1960,  9.522,000;  in  1961 
we  marketed  9.701.000.  That  was  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  200,000  tons  a 
year  of  actual  marketing  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  At  this  point  might  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  if  as  of  now 
there  has  been  any  expression  of  senti- 
ment for  or  against  the  legislation  before 
us  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  not  since  the  bill 
was  reported. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  We  have  no  Idea  now 
what  the  views  or  the  stand  or  the  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  this  legislation 
might  be  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  wsmt  to 
join  in  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers!  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wil- 
lis] in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  stu- 
dious action  that  was  taken  on  a  tremen- 
dous problem  that  has  confronted  it 
since  the  Cuban  fiasco,  so  to  speak,  and 
to  point  out  that  there  is  an  increased 
production  given  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  that  the  committee  itself  has 
attempted  to  straighten  out  any  alloca- 
tions or  any  disputes  that  may  arise  as 
evidenced  by  the  statement  on  page  7  of 
the  report  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  stated  his  position.  And,  I 
am  sure  that  when  this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved It  will  meet  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  all  those  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  has  been  said,  I  be- 
lieve,  that  all  segments  of  the  sugar 
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Industry  are  well  pleased  with  this 
legislation.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Coclbt],  hlmsell  makes 
this  statement.  I  believe  the  statement 
is  due  some  amendment.  Not  every  one 
is  pleased.  It  is  true  that  people  in  new 
areas,  such  as  my  own,  where  they  have 
been  producing  a  few  sugarbeets  during 
the  years,  had  rather  have  this  bill  than 
nothing  but  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately taken  care  of. 

They  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  the  committee 
could  and  should  have  gone  further  and 
permitted  the  domestic  producer  a 
greater  share  of  the  American  market. 
We  had  hoped  for  a  portion  of  the  quota 
previously  granted  to  Cuba.  So.  the  fear 
of  an  inadequate  allotment  now  concerns 
the  people  in  my  area.  They  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
today  will  not  give  them  a  mill  in  the 
near  future.  We  need  50,000  tons  for  a 
new  mill  in  west  Texas  at  this  time. 
Shortly,  we  will  need  additional  mills  in 
west  Texas.  The  bill  is  inadequate  in  the 
light  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Are  you  growing  beets 
there  now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  growing  a  few  beets 
in  this  area,  but  we  have  no  mill.  With- 
out an  assured  allotment  and  a  mill  we 
can  make  no  progress  in  beet  production. 
Under  the  present  bill  there  is  no  ab- 
solute guarantee  that  we  will  get  a  mill 
In  the  west  Texas  area.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee  with  my 
constituents  in  connection  with  this 
legislation,  urging  greater  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  beets  to  supply  a  larger  portion 
of  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  EHd  we  not  provide 
your  area  50.000  tons  a  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  have  given  in  the 
bill,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  50,000  tons; 
I  am  trying  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
demand,  and  a  need  for  a  larger  produc- 
tion on  a  nationwide  basis  and  in  my 
area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  weeks  of  pro- 
longed hearings,  a  sugar  bill  has  finally 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  probably  is  not  going 
to  please  everyone.  In  fact,  it  may  dis- 
please everybody  in  one  respect  or 
another.  But  it  is  the  result  of  legis- 
lative give  and  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  real  time  deadline,  as  the  present 
Sugar  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1962. 
However,  in  all  fairness  I  should  say  that 
I  do  not  think  anyone  should  be  dis- 
illusioned as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
If  the  House  passes  the  bill  today,  it  goes 
over  to  the  other  body.  I  assume  there 
will  be  long  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  bill  over  on  the  other  side.  Then, 
the  bill  goes  to  conference.  I  foresee — 
and  I  warn  the  Committee  right  now — 
that  it  can  look  for  an  extension  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of,  per- 
haps, 60  or  90  days,  until  the  legislation 
now  before  us  can  be  finally  resolved. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
facilitate  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
In  fact,  I  think  my  good  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  will  admit  that  on 
many  occasions  I  suggested  to  him  that 
the  committee  give  priority  to  the  sugar 
bill  over  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  which 
will  be  considered  tomorrow.  The  omni- 
bus farm  bill  does  not  apply  to  1962 
crops.  Therefore,  we  could  well  have  de- 
voted full  tmie  to  the  sugar  bill.  We 
spent  all  too  much  time  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  while  the  chairman  was  trying 
to  get  that  one  lonely  vote  he  finally 
wiggled  out  of  one  member  so  he  could 
report  out  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  extend 
the  act  for  5  years.     It  would  increase 
domestic  sugar  quotas  over  what  they 
are  under  present  law.    It  would  retain 
the  traditional  quota  system  for  obtain- 
ing  foreign   sugar   supplies.     It   would 
establish  a  Cuban  drawback  of  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  which  would  for  1  year  be  tem- 
porarily distributed  to  foreign  nations. 
It  changes  deficit  allocations.     It  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  some  legis- 
lative tools  to  prevent  discrimination  by 
foreign  governments  against  American 
sugar  firms.    It  authorizes  the  President 
to  pay  the  Dominican  Republic  Govern- 
ment and  a  U.S.  sugar  company  some 
$22.8  million  as  a  refund  for  the  same 
amount  withheld  in  1960  and  1961  from 
the  quota  premium  on  some  sugar  im- 
ported  from   the   Dominican   Republic. 
It  cuts  down  on  the  importation  of  white 
sugar.    It  provides  a  small  liquid  sugar 
quota.     It   earmarks   some   50.000    tons 
per  year  for  new  sugar  producers  in  the 
United  States,  and  finally  it  contains  my 
amendment  to  prevent  the  confiscation 
of  American  property*  by  foreign  coun- 
tries or  any  political  subdivisions  of  for- 
eign countries  which  seek  to  obtain  the 
valuable  right  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

Personally  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time 
that  we  serve  notice  on  any  nation  which 
seeks  a  sugar  quota  that  as  a  nation  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  American  citizens.  Hence, 
in  committee,  I  proposed  the  amend- 
ment which  you  will  find  beginning  on 
page  22.  line  22  to  the  end  of  line  2  on 
page  24  of  the  bill.  My  amendment  does 
not.  of  course,  preclude  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
by  any  foreign  nation.  It  ju.st  requires 
adequate  compensation,  that  is  all. 

Now  I  recognize  that  there  are  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  are  objection- 
able. This  bill  must  still  go  through 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee where  I  hope  improvements  can  be 
made.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration delayed  and  delayed  its  sub- 
mission of  sugar  legislation  this  session, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  immediate 
need  of  an  extension  of  this  program. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  main  objective 
of  this  sugar  legislation  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times  to 
our  growing  population  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  gives  American  producers  a  big- 
ger share  of  the  U.S.  market.    Domestic 


producers  who  now  supply  about  54  per- 
cent of  the  basic  U.S.  sugar  needs  would 
get  a  new  basic  quota  of  nearly  60  per- 
cent. The  Cuban  quota  of  1.5  million 
tons  is  put  on  a  standby  basis  imtil  com- 
munism is  eradicated  from  the  island. 
Until  Cuba  is  free  from  Communist  rule, 
the  Cuban  quota  would  be  reallocated  to 
other  foreign  suppliers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

I  was  not  much  enthused  to  vote  for  a 
closed  rule  on  this  bill.  However,  this,  in 
a  sense,  is  a  tax  bill  and  a  bill  which  sets 
specific  sugar  quotas  for  a  number  of 
countries  and  our  own  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  committee  spent  at  least 
2  weeks  setting  the  quotas  after  many 
arguments  and  many  changes.  A  major- 
ity of  the  committee  finally  agreed  upon 
the  quota  formula  set  out  in  the  bill.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  an  open  rule  had 
been  granted  on  the  bill  it  would  only 
result  in  the  greatest  confusion  if  at- 
tempts were  made  to  lower  or  raise 
quotas  or  to  include  countries  not  now 
included. 

This  is  not  the  administration  sugar 
bill.  It  is  a  far  departure  from  what  the 
administration  wanted.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  global  quotas  which 
would  have  permitted  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  allocate  quotas  to  countries  at 
its  sole  discretion.  This,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  might  result  in  making  the 
sugar  bill  an  instrument  for  a  world- 
vide  welfare  program.  The  committee, 
therefore,  wrote  its  own  version  of  the 
legislation  and  in  so  doing  retained 
jurisdiction  of  quota  allotments.  May  I 
say  advisedly  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  its  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  legislation  was  in  a  much  better 
position  to  allocate  quotas  than  the  State 
Department  which  would  primarily  be 
interested  in  foreign  policy  instead  of 
looking  after  the  interests  of  our  domes- 
tic growers  and  seeing  to  it  that  the 
American  people  always  had  an  ample 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  to 
consumers. 

I  voted  against  section  18  of  the  bill  in 
committee  as  did  many  members  of  the 
committee.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
legal  responsibility  on  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  give  a  windfall  of  $22.8  million 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Cases  in- 
volving this  controversial  item  are  now 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  should  inter- 
fere with  the  due  process  of  law  in  this 
regard.  I  therefore  urge  that  section  18 
be  -stricken  from  the  bill  when  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  is  offered.  In  considering 
this  bill  under  a  closed  rule  one  may 
have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
in  the  hope  that  some  adjustment  of  the 
controversial  items  may  be  arrived  at  in 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, In  spite  of  many  misgivings  about 
the  legislation  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  about  the  best  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  can  offer  under  prevailing 
circumstances.  I  therefore  expect  to 
vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  What  is  the  world  price 
for  sugar,  does  the  gtintleman  know? 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Alx)ut  3  cents  per 
pound.  In  1961  it  averaged  2,91  cents 
prr  pound, 

Mr  GROSS,  It  is  about  $2.60  a  hun- 
dred, is  it  not? 

Mr,  HOEJVEN.  It  is  about  3  cents  a 
pound  in  New  York,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wh:it  is  the  price  of 
sutrar  in  this  country'' 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Al)OUt  6  cents  per 
pound.  In  1961  it  averaged  5,36  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  it  substantially  bet- 
ter: about  $6.50.  is  it  not? 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Whatever  it  figures 
out:  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
this  afternoon  about  a  reasonable  price 
for  sugar.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
administration  has  been  reluctant  to 
speak  on  this  subject  because  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  reconcile  an  endorsement 
of  this  bill  with  the  position  that  it  has 
taken  on  free  trade  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  again  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  an  .idministration  bill. 
Tills  is  a  bill  written  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  committee 
repudiated  the  administration  position 
on  global  quotas.  I  felt,  as  did  others 
in  the  committee,  tliat  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  fixing  quotas  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Congress.  In  this  bill  we 
account  for  every  poimd  of  sugar.  I  am 
opposed  to  having  the  Department  of 
State  to  juggle  these  quotas  around  and 
distribute  them  at  their  discretion  for 
political  purposes  in  the  operation  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  would 
be  quite  a  situation,  with  sugar  on  the 
world  market  at  $2  and  some  cents  and 
domestically  at  $6  and  some  cents,  if  the 
New  Frontier  ever  gets  its  free  trade 
bill  through  Congress. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  committee 
should  be  given  credit  for  refusing  global 
quotas  instead  of  surrendering  all  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired, 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
few  remarks  I  wish  to  make  on  this  bill 
are  directed  to  two  or  three  points.  The 
first  is  that  I  think  the  committee  and 
the  House  are  indebted  to  the  very  hard 
work  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  producer 
and  processor  elements,  that  after  many, 
many  conferences,  got  together  on  a 
basic  accord  on  provisions  of  a  bill  deal- 
in,'  with  the  domestic  side  of  the  sugar 
industry.  This  was  a  very  important 
step  toward  the  processing  of  legislation, 
and  whether  we  agree  or  not  on  some  of 
the  detail  of  that  agreement  which  was 
made  outside  the  Congress  and  by  the 
industry,  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that 
this  agreement  served  as  a  basis  for 
beginning  our  legislative  work  and  was 


an  important  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  bill  does  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vide for  new  areas  in  the  United  States 
to  come  into  sugar  production.  My  rec- 
ollection in  working  on  the  act  of  1956 
is  that  in  that  act  we  did  not  make 
provision  specifically  for  new  areas  of 
production  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  very  definitely  provides  for 
that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  step  fonx'ard  in 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  join  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  proposition 
of  global  quotas  because,  in  my  opinion, 
the  pattern  we  have  here  of  importation 
of  sugar  is  much  better  than  what  would 
prevail  if  we  were  to  have  approved 
global  quotas. 

I  want  also  to  express  to  the  commit- 
tee that  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole].  This  Is  not  a 
new  position  I  am  taking  in  connection 
with  the  Dominican  matter  of  $22  mil- 
lion, because  when  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  committee  the  first  time,  I 
voted  against  it  and  I  also  voted  against 
it  the  second  time  it  was  offered.  I  think 
this  amendment,  which  is  in  the  last  of 
the  bill,  is  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering,  and 
it  is  not  appropriate  because  it  is  before 
the  courts. 

By  and  large  I  recognize  there  are 
details  in  some  areas  of  this  bill  which 
some  individuals  might  wish  to  modify. 
However,  it  is  complicated  legislation 
and  I  feel  very  sincerely  that  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  presented,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dominican  provi- 
sion, is  a  sound  bill  and  one  that  I  can 
support.  I  do  feel  that  the  bill,  after 
very  long  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  is  deserving  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  each  and  every  member 
of  the  committee.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  support  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  made  the 
statement  a  while  ago  in  response  to  my 
question  that  sugar  could  not  possibly  be 
profitably  produced  domestically?  I  do 
not  know  quite  what  he  meant  by  that 
statement.  Are  not  domestic  producers 
seeking  an  additional  proportion  of  the 
national  sugar  needs? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  to  say,  Yes,  they 
are.  I  would  point  out  however,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  that  during  the 
past  2  years,  as  far  as  domestic  produc- 
tion is  concerned,  it  has  not  been  under 
quotas  and  has  been  limited  only  by  the 
refining  facilities  in  this  country.  So  it 
is  necessary  to  expand  these  facilities  if 
acreage  is  to  be  increased. 

One  further  point  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  question :  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  at  all  but  what  we 


have  the  productive  capability  In  this 
country  to  produce  a  substantially  larger 
volume  of  sugar.  However,  when  one 
considers  the  balance  of  prices,  then 
there  would  be  a  serious  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this  could  be 
done  without  some  increase  in  prices  to 
consumers  in  some  areas.  So  there  is  a 
question  as  to  how  profitable  it  might  be 
to  some  particular  domestic  producers  to 
expand  to  the  proportion  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting]  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.   115 J 

Adair  Elliott  MUler.  NT, 

Alford  Fnrbsteln  Monmgan 

Andersen,  PasccII  Moorhead,  P«. 

Minn.  Flnncgan  Morrison 

Anfuso  Flno  Moulder 

Ashley  Flood  Mult^r 

Asbmore  Flynt  Nedxl 

Aspinall  Fogarty  Nix 

Auchlncloss  Frazler  Nygaard 

Ayres  Prelinf-huysen  Osmera 

Barrett  Garl&r.d  Passman 

Barry  GUbert  Peterson 

Bass,  as..  Glenn  Powell 

BeU  Gonzalee  Rains 

Bennett,  Mich,   Granahan  RandaU 

Blltch  Green.  Pa.  ReUel 

Boiling  Hagan  Qa.  Riley 

Bonner  Halleck  Rivera.  8  C. 

Bow  Halpern  Roberts.  Ala. 

BoyJcln  Harrison,  Va.  Roblson 

Bradeiuas  Harsha  Rooney 

Bray  Harvey,  Ind.  Roosevelt 

Brewster  H.aley  Rosenthal 

BromweU  HofTmiin,  Ul.  Roudebush 

BroyhUl  Hoflmiin,  Mich.  St.  George 

Bruce  Holifleld  Santangelo 

Buckley  Holland  Saund 

CahlU  Horan  Schenck 

CaJinon  Ichord.  Mo.  Scranton 

Casey  Jones,  Ala.  Selden 

Celler  Kearns  Slbal 

Chlperfleld  Kee  Smith.  Miss. 

Clancy  Keith  Spence 

Conte  Keogh  Stjbblefleld 

CooX  Kilburn  Thompson,  La. 

Corbett  King,  Utah  Thompeon,  N  J. 

Curtifi,  Mass.  Kltchln  ToUeXson 

Curtis.  Mo.  Kluczynskl  Tupper 

Daddario  Kornegay  UUman 

Davis.  James  C  Kowalskl  Vanlk 

DawBon  Laird  Vinson 

Dent  Landrum  Wallhauser 

Diggs  Loser  Whalley 

Donohue  McDoweU  Whltener 

Dooley  McSween  Wilson,  Ind. 

Dowdy  Martin.  Ncbr.  Yates 

Downing  Mathlas  Z^lenko 

Dulskl  Merrow 

Dwyer  Miller,  Clem 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  12154,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  287  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]. 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  H.R.  12154,  I  must  say  that 
there  are  a  good  many  aspects  of  this  bill 
with  which  I  am  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment, and  about  which  I  am  not  very 
happy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  repre- 
sent areas  where  sugarbeets  particularly 
are  grown  who  are  not  too  happy  about 
some  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
bill.  Perhaps  uppermost  among  all  of 
those  reasons  is  the  rather,  shall  I  say. 
conservative  treatment  that  has  been 
extended  to  the  domestic  producers  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  commend  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Rogers,  for  pointing 
up  as  he  spoke  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rule,  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  real  pleased  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  doing  this,  and 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
recognize  the  reality  of  just  exactly  what, 
we  are  not  doing  for  the  domestic  indus- 
try, which  is  a  big  one  in  the  United 
States,  but  perhaps  what  we  are  doing  to 
this  industry. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  part  of  an 
area  in  the  United  States  that  produces 
roughly  8  or  9  or  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  sugarbeets  produced  in  the 
United  States.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI.  rep- 
resents the  Minnesota  side  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  north  which  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  better  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  area  there  are  some  1.500  farmers 
who  raise  sugarbeets.  These  are  small 
farmers.  This  is  a  family  type  of  farm- 
ing operation,  if  there  is  one  in  America. 
We  have  3  processing  plants  in  this 
area  and  while  I  am  talking  about  the 
number  of  farmers  who  are  affected  by 
this  bill  that  produce  sugarbeets  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  some  39,000 
farmers  in  the  United  States  that  pro- 
duce sugarbeets. 

Twice  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
we  have  extended  temporarily  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  reason  has  been  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  was  such  an  indefinite 
one  that  it  was  a  little  bit  difficult  to 
know  what  we  should  do  in  the  way  of 
permanently  revising  and  extending  this 
sugar  legislation.  Of  course,  always  into 
this  consideration  there  came  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  should  do  in  the  way 
possibly  of  revising  domestic  sugar  quo- 
tas. 

We  were  also  told  that  and  it  was  a 
vital  requirement — and  with  this  I  can 
certainly  agree — that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry be  in  agreement  on  what  they 
wanted  m  the  way  of  permanent  sugar 
legislation.  In  other  words,  how  large 
the  domestic  quota  should  be;  more  spe- 
cifically, perhaps,  how  much  the  domes- 
tic quota  should  be  increased.  The  do- 
mestic industry  worked  long  and  very 
hard  on  this.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
agreement  to  come  to.  They  worked 
long  and  hard  over  the  past  several 
months  and  finally  did  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 


As  Mr.  Kemp  said  when  appearing 
before  our  committee,  they  sat  down 
around  this  bargaining  table  and  while 
everyone  did  not  get  what  he  wanted, 
this  was  about  the  best  they  could  come 
up  with.    And  with  this  I  have  to  agree. 

I  must  say  that  I  think,  however,  the 
boys  holding  the  cards  for  the  domestic 
industry  perhaps  did  not  hold  not  only 
all  the  aces  that  they  should  have  held 
or  could  have  held,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  other  side  of  the  industry,  those 
representing  the  foreign  interests  in  the 
overall  sugar  picture  did  not  hold  a  few 
wild  cards.  I  am  not  particularly  happy 
or  enthusiastic  about  the  agreement  that 
was  reached  so  far  as  our  domestic  in- 
dustry was  concerned  and  particularly 
so  far  as  our  domestic  beet  industry  was 
concerned. 

I  must  say  right  here  that  since  this 
agreement  was  entered  into,  there  have 
been  some  provisions  incorporated  into 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  that 
were  not  a  part  of  the  original  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  they  pro- 
vide proper  grounds  for  opposing  the  bill 
now  before  us.  But  certainly  it  makes 
it  just  that  much  harder  for  me  to  sup- 
port the  piece  of  legislation  we  are  now 
considering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  some 
of  my  objections  to  the  bill  that  we  now 
have  before  us  and  may  I  also  attempt 
to  clarify  some  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  tossed  around  here  this  afternoon 
since  we  have  been  considering  this  bill 
I  will  try  and  leave  with  you  the  real 
picture  of  what  is  happening  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  in  this  bill  and  particu- 
larly what  is  happening  in  the  domestic 
beet  industry.  As  I  have  already  stated 
I  am  not  very  happy  about  the  domestic 
beet  quota  that  is  incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

May  I  read  from  the  separate  views 
that  were  placed  in  the  committee  re- 
port by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  May]  and  my- 
self in  regard  to  this  thing  I  am  trying 
to  clarify  for  you  now: 

The  adjusted  basic  quota  for  domestic  beet 
sugar  In  1962  would  be  Increased  from 
2,400,000  tons  to  2,650,000  tons— an  Increase 
of  about  10  percent. 

That  is  250,000  tons  increase  in  our 
domestic  beet  quota,  and  this  is  a  very 
little  bit  more  than  the  total  allocation 
we  have  actually  made  to  one  particular 
foreign  country  that  never  had  a  quota 
before,  namely,  the  country  of  Brazil,  to 
which  we  have  given  190,000  tons  perma- 
nent quota  and  150,000  tons  temporary 
allocation.  Yet  we  increase  our  domestic 
quota  only  in  the  amount  of  250,000  tons. 

This  increase  for  the  domestic  beet 
industry  amounts  to  only  10  percent — a 
10-percent  increase  in  the  domestic  beet 
quota. 

The  adjusted  basic  quota  for  mainland 
cane  sugar  for  1962  would  be  Increased  from 
750,000  tons  to  895,000  tons — an  increase  of 
about  20  percent, 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  increasing  the 
quota  of  any  segment  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry's quota,  but  I  cannot  quite  ration- 
alize why  the  domestic  cane  industry  was 


increased  twice  as  much  as  the  domestic 
beet  industry.     I  continue  to  read: 

While  the  formula  for  domestic  beet  par- 
ticipation In  our  domestic  Increase  In  sugar 
consumption  has  been  raised  a  few  percent- 
age points,  it  Is  apparent  that  if  technologi- 
cal increases  In  our  productive  ability  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate,  total  increased 
acreage  of  sugarbeets  during  the  life  of  this 
bill  will  be  very  modest.  We  point  this  out 
because  we  feel  many  beet  growers  are  an- 
ticipating a  greater  growth  in  sugarbeet 
acreage  than  is  actually  being  provided  for 

I  think  a  lot  of  beet  growers  in  the 
United  States  are  under  the  very  definite 
illusion  that  they  are  going  to  get  an 
increase  in  their  sugarbeet  acreage.  I 
think  they  are  going  to  be  more  than 
disappointed  wiien  they  find  out  that 
actually  as  the  years  go  by  they  could 
very  definitely  be  producing  less  than 
they  are  now.  The  technological  prog- 
ress in  the  production  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  going  to 
wipe  out  to  some  degree,  in  fact  to  a 
large  degree,  the  increase  in  domestic 
quota  that  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

It  has  been  stated  here  today  that  the 
domestic  beet  and  cane  industry,  the  do- 
mestic industry,  period,  if  you  please, 
has  received  some  benefit  from  the 
3.100,000-ton  quota  that  was  taken 
away  from  Cuba.  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now.  and  I  hope  everyone  under- 
stands it.  that  not  one  single  pound  of 
the  sugar  that  was  taken  away  from 
Cuba  w£us  given  to  the  domestic  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Every  pound  of 
increase  in  the  domestic  quota  came  from 
the  increase  in  domestic  consumption 
plus  the  participation  in  the  deficits  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  see  some  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  yield, 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas,  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  under  the  law  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  have  the 
power  to  give  it  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers? Under  the  law  it  has  to  be 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries,  the 
law  we  are  operating  under  right  now. 

Mr,  SHORT.  This  is  very  true.  All 
the  conversation  that  we  have  heard 
here  today  that  would  leave  the  impres- 
sion the  domestic  industry  has  benefited 
from  the  quota  taken  away  from  Cuba 
simply,  in  my  opmion.  Is  not  true. 

I  just  think  we  ought  to  understand 
this  because  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
inference  in  all  of  this  consideration  of 
this  sugar  legislation  that  the  domestic 
industry  has  received  some  kind  of  wind- 
fall. This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  the  domestic  beet 
industry  actually  produced  2.425.000  tons 
of  beet  sugar.  What  is  the  quota  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill?  It  is  2,650,000 
tons.  Now  if  that  is  any  great  generous 
increase,  I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Where  does  all  this 
sugar  crop  come  from,  if  it  did  not  come 
from  the  Cuban  quota? 
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Mr,  SHORT.  As  I  just  tried  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  increases  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  argu- 
ments to  refute  this,  all  of  the  increase 
111  the  domestic  quota  came  about  by 
virtue  of  the  formula  for  the  domestic 
participation  in  our  domestic  increase 
in  the  use  of  sugar  and  the  deficit  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  wish  you 
would  quote  to  me  one  place  in  the  law 
or  one  provision  in  law.  or  one  action 
that  was  ever  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  give  our  domestic  indus- 
try one  single  additional  p>ound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  House  with  the  wrong  im- 
pression? 

Mr,  SHORT.    Certainly.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  know  where  It 
came  from.  You  did  not  have  any  re- 
strictions on  it,  and  you  could  have 
planted  all  you  wanted  to  plant,  and  you 
planted  all  you  wanted  to  plant;  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  SHORT.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  that  is  where  it 
came  from. 

Mr,  SHORT.  We  could  plant  all  that 
we  could  plant  because  it  took  all  we 
could  raise  to  fill  the  deficit  we  were  en- 
titled to  under  the  law. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  You  are  leaving  the 
impression  here  that  you  could  not  plant 
any  sugar.  Of  course,  you  could  not  flU 
the  quotas  for  Cuba  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  but  you  planted  ail  you  wanted 
to  plant, 

Mr  SHORT.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tell  me  any  provi- 
sion in  law  or  any  recommendation  that 
was  ever  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  allow  the  domestic  industry 
to  furnish  one  single  pound  of  sugar  that 
was  formerly  secured  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  just  what  I  am 
trying  to  tell  you.  Of  course,  there  was 
not  any  because  you  did  not  have  any 
restriction.  Certainly,  you  picked  up  the 
deficit  from  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  same  thing  would 
have  happened  had  the  Cuban  quota 
never  been  announced. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  So  what?  You  have  it 
now. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. Ek)  you  want  to  disrupt  this  bill 
by  any  such  argument  as  you  are  sub- 
mitting here  now  and  defeat  it? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  stated  my  position 
when  I  started  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  you  not  get 
down  to  the  facts?  If  you  are  for  the 
bill,  let  us  leave  it  that  you  are  for  the 
bill  and  let  us  move  on. 

Mr,  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  think  the  Members  of  tliis 
House  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  sugar  bill.  I  am  not  trying  to 
defeat  it.  I  said  when  I  got  up  here.  I 
was  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  unless  we  inject  too 
many  amendments  that  I  do  not  agrea 
with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wiU  vote  for  the  bill 
too.  if  you  do  not  change  my  mind  pretty 

quick. 


Mr.  SHORT.  If  what  I  am  saying  is 
apt  to  change  the  gentleman's  mind 
about  the  sugar  bill,  I  am  very  grateful. 
I  tried  all  during  the  sugar  hearings 
to  impress  this  on  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  quite  understood  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  fellow  Members  that 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota.  In  answer  to  the 
question  just  proposed  to  him  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, whom  we  both  join  in  praising  for 
having  gotten  this  bill  to  the  floor  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  I  just  would 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  and  I  have  been  working  for 
several  years  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  representmg  beet  areas. 
My  area,  as  does  the  area  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short] 
has  established  old  grower  areas  and  I 
also  have  an  extensive  new  grower  area. 
We  have  been  working  together  to  try 
to  get  a  meaningful  extension  of  this 
sugar  act  for  some  time.  The  act  we 
have  before  us  with  its  changes  in  legis- 
lation, does  not  represent  a  complete  vic- 
tory or  even  a  partial  victory  for  Ameri- 
can beet  producing  areas,  including  the 
gentleman's  area  and  my  own.  Because 
we  wish  to  be  honest  and  fair  with  the 
people  we  represent,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  on  my  part,  and  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Short]  we  have  in  our  additional  views 
in  this  report,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  on  page  73,  attempts 
to  keep  the  record  straight  as  to  just 
what  this  legislation  accomplishes. 

Is  it  not  true.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short],  that  we 
have  not  opposed  the  bill  because  we 
have  worked  many  months  to  get  what  is 
practically  and  politically  possible  into 
this  act?  But  today  we  wish  to  keep  the 
record  straight  because  so  many,  let 
us  say,  nonfactual  statements  have  been 
presented  that  might  give  an  erroneotis 
impression  to  our  beetgrowers  as  to  what 
this  legislation  means  to  them. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  I  was  attempting  to  do.  I 
have  no  intention,  as  I  said  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  of  voting  against 
the  bill  unless  there  are  too  many  amend- 
ments that  are  adopted  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  support  it. 
We  have  brought  out  what  the  bill  does 
for  the  sugarbeet  producers.  This  was 
the  best  bill  we  could  get  and  I  intend 
to  support  it,  but  I  think  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  growers  in  my  area 
to  tell  them  if  I  possibly  can  what  we 
are  doing  for  them  but  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  them  when  this  bill  passes. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  our  representatives  of  the 
beet-growing  industry  deserve  a  great 


deal  of  credit  for  having  worked  and 
negotiated  with  other  representatives  of 
the  sugar  industry  on  trying  to  improve 
this  legislation?  Once  the  agreement 
was  reached  the  beet  industry  kept  faith, 
but  changes  have  been  made  in  the  bill 
which  reflect  a  breach  of  faith  in  other 
sections  of  the  sugar  industry.  Is  not 
this  true? 

Mr.  SHORT.  As  I  say.  there  have 
been  changes  made  in  the  bill  from  time 
to  time  that  were  not  part  of  the  indus- 
try agreement,  and  that  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  those  of  us  who  had  some 
reservations  about  accepting  it,  but  I 
am  going  to  support  the  bill  unless  they 
succeed  in  placing  too  many  amendments 
in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  comment 
once  more  that  there  is  an  amendment 
pending  this  afternoon  that  was  voted 
on  in  the  committee  and  soundly  de- 
feated. But  it  has  now  been  given  the 
right-of-way  to  be  presented  as  an 
amendment  this  afternoon  in  spite  of 
the  closed  rule.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  state  his  viewpoint  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  from  the  industrial  con- 
sumers, which  in  effect  does  not  allow 
flexibility  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  consumption  quotas  as  he 
presently  can. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  matter  to  which  the 
gentlewoman  refers  was  not  part  of  the 
industry  agreement  and  sometimes  I 
question  whether  I  would  be  able  to  vote 
for  the  bill  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  was  not  in  the 
agreement  and  should  not  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  bill.  It  certainly  lays 
aside  a  lot  of  considerations  that  led  the 
domestic  industry  to  accept  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
worked  with  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  thereby  be- 
ing familiar  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  12154,  the  sugar  bill,  may 
I  state  that  I,  personally,  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  that  I,  for 
one,  favor  its  enactment. 

I  feel,  however,  that  this  bill  could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  im- 
proved in  one  aspect,  and  am  compelled, 
at  this  time  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Sugar  Act  as  embodied  in  my  bill,  H.R. 
11706,  was  not  incorporated  in  H.R. 
12154,  which  is  being  considered  this 
afternoon. 

H.R  11706.  if  approved,  would  have 
amended  title  3  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  fair 
and  resisonable  wage  rates  for  workers 
employed  on  sugar  farms.  Specifically, 
my  proposed  amendment  would  first, 
bring  the  existing  minimum  wage  provi- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act  into  line  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  make  limited  exceptions 
where  hardship  can  be  shown;  and  sec- 
ond, provide  that  sugar  growers  who  pay 
their  fieldworkers  Fair  Labor  Standards 
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Act  minimum  wage  sludl  be  entitled  to 
receive  compliance  payment  based  upon 
the  full  base  rate  of  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  raw  sugar  as  specified 
in  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  quota 
system  as  set  up  by  the  Sugar  Act  gives 
to  the  sugar  industry  a  very  much  pre- 
ferred position  in  our  Nation's  economic 
structure.  It  is  a  protected  industry  and 
deservedly  so.  Consequently,  it  needs  to 
live  up  to  certain  standards  more  so  than 
some  other  industries,  with  respect  to 
the  wages  they  pay  to  their  employees. 
As  was  stated  by  the  President  in  1937, 
when  he  called  upon  Congress  to  enact 
the  Sugar  Act: 

An  Industry  which  desires  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  quota  system,  or  a  tariff  should 
be  expected  to  guarantee  that  it  wlU  be  a 
good  employer. 

My  bill  would  have  amended  the  Sugar 
Act  to  help  assure  a  realistic  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  to  our  sugar  workers 
throtighout  the  Nation  where  it  could  be 
reasonably  afforded.  And  while  testi- 
mony was  received  in  committee  on  my 
bill,  it  was  the  thinking  of  the  committee 
that  It  was  not  prepared  to  act  on  it  this 
year. 

In  respect  to  the  committee  and  in 
deference  to  the  closed  rule,  imder  which 
H.R.  12154  is  presently  under  consider- 
ation, I  will  not  insist  on  the  Inclvision 
of  my  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act.  It 
is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  take  it  into  consideration  for  possible 
inclusion.  If  this  should  not  materialize, 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  House  will  do 
so  next  year. 

Mr.  CCXDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  jrieldlng  this  time  to  me,  and 
I  want  to  use  part  of  it  to  answer  some 
statements  that  were  made  a  minute  ago. 
to  clear  up  the  record.  I  am  sorry  the 
time  has  come  when  a  man  who  was  sent 
here  by  the  people  of  his  district  is  ac- 
cused of  griping  when  he  disagrees  with 
a  committee  or  with  the  chairman  of  a 
committee.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
willing  to  do  anything  for  my  people 
short  of  dishonesty  or  criminality  and  if 
griping  will  help  them  you  will  see  me 
doing  plenty  of  it. 

For  the  12  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress we  have  been  trying  to  get  addi- 
tional acreage  for  the  American  farmers. 

I  presume  I  could  be  considered  as 
having  been  griping  all  of  that  time.  If 
that  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  I  plead 
guilty. 

We  are  happy  that  we  got  just  a  few 
more  acres  to  put  into  production  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  happy  that  we  did 
not  get  what  I  feel  the  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  farmer  getting  production  authori- 
zation out  of  the  Cuban  quota.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  bill  as  extended 
and  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  op- 
erating did  not  give  the  Americsm 
farmer  1  pound  of  sugar  out  of  the  Cu- 


ban quota.  You  can  argue  all  you  want 
to,  but  the  law  prevails,  and  you  cannot 
show  where  the  American  farmer  was 
given  1  pound  of  sugar,  and  no  American 
farmer  has  been  allowed  to  grow  1  pound 
of  sugar  that  was  under  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  sugar  con- 
simied  in  the  United  States  came  from 
foreign  sources,  and  those  foreign 
sources  did  not  include  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  argu- 
ment is  made  this  has  come  out  of  the 
Cuban  quota  in  the  past.  I  know  that 
it  has  not,  sind  the  President  did  not  get 
the  authority  In  the  extension  of  the 
law  to  do  it.  If  you  will  read  the  law. 
you  will  see  that  it  says  he  is  allowed 
to  get  this  Cuban  quota  reduction  from 
other  foreign  countries.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  read  the  law. 

There  are  new  growers  in  this  country, 
people  who  want  to  go  Into  the  sugar 
business.  Let  me  make  this  point  clear 
right  now.  We  are  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem on  feed  grain. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  that  is  usable  and  can 
be  used  for  feed  grain  can  also  grow 
sugarbeets.  Would  it  not  make  sense 
if  we  took  some  of  tills  foreign  quota 
and  put  it  into  the  acreage  that  could 
take  the  place  of  the  feed  grain  that  is 
burdening  our  economy  with  surpluses 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  how  many  acres  were 
supplanted  by  the  importation  of  sugar 
last  year  and  he  told  me  1.8  million.  In 
other  words,  1,800,000  acres  were  sup- 
planted in  this  country  by  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  alone. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  we  could 
just  translate  some  of  those  acres  into 
production  it  would  do  a  great  good.  Not 
all  of  it,  of  course.  We  are  not  asking 
that  all  the  sugar  be  produced  in  this 
country.  We  realize  there  is  the  foreign 
trade  matter,  but  we  also  realize  that  the 
American  farmer  has  something  in  this 
that  he  ought  to  be  recognized  for. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American 
farmer  is  going  to  be  given  50.000  tons 
of  sugar  for  new  growers.  Let  us  clear 
that  up,  and  all  we  want  are  the  true 
facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  hear  about  50,000  tons  of  sugar. 
Let  me  show  you  what  that  does.  That 
is  20,000  acres  at  the  most,  and  it  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  building  of 
one  mill  a  year  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
The  odd  thing  to  me  in  this  whole  pic- 
ture is  the  fact  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  50,000  tons  that  went  to  the 
American  farmer  and  he  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  How  much  went  to  foreign 
countries.  Why,  1,500,000  tons  went  to 
Communist  Cuba.  And  how  is  it  going 
to  be  filled  until  they  come  back  into 


the  free  world?  By  the  American  farm- 
er? No;  not  by  the  American  farmer. 
They  brag  about  the  50,000  tons  that  he 
gets  under  this  bill.  How  much  does 
Peru  get  of  the  Cuban  quota?  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  How 
much  does  Mexico  get?  How  much  does 
the  Dominican  Republic  get?  How  much 
does  Brazil  get,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Australia?  All  of  them  get  three  times 
each  the  amount  of  acreage  or  the 
amount  of  tonnage  that  the  American 
farmer  gets  in  this  bill.  And,  I  say  that 
it  is  time  we  looked  at  this  whole  picture 
and  gave  the  American  farmer  an  equal 
opportunity  to  expand  in  this  industry 
that  we  are  affording  foreigners  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Harding!. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sugar  bill  before  us  today  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  not  what  any  of  us  would  like  in  its 
entirety,  but  it  represents  a  compromise, 
and  I  feel,  as  a  Representative  from  the 
sugarbeet  area,  that  we  have  made  some 
gams  in  this  bill.  And  if  you  just  look 
at  the  facts,  you  cannot  help  but  recog- 
nize it. 

In  the  1961  quota  the  sugarbeet  quota 
was  2,110,000  tons.  Today  we  have  a 
sugarbeet  quota  in  this  bill  of  2,650,000 
tons.  So  our  sugarbeet  people  do  receive 
a  substantial  increase.  The  bill  before 
us  is  substantially  the  same  blD  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  all  five  segments  of  the 
domestic  industry,  including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sugarbeet  industry. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  by  some  of  the 
speakers  who  just  preceded  me  that 
none  of  the  Cuban  windfall  went  to  the 
domestic  industry.  The  facts  do  not 
bear  this  out.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
500,000  tons  that  have  to  go  to  the  do- 
mestic industry.  When  the  committee 
started  out  to  allocate  the  Cuban  quota, 
we  had  3.1  million  tons  of  sugar  to  allo- 
cate. The  first  500,000  tons  or  there- 
abouts was  allocated  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. That  left  us  2.6  million  tons  to 
reallocate  on  either  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary basis. 

Several  of  us,  including  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  and  others, 
wantod  to  retain  2  million  tons  of  this 
Cuban  quota  as  a  reserve  for  Cuba  and 
just  allocate  it  on  a  temporary  year-to- 
year  basis.  We  would  then  reallocate 
only  the  600,000  tons  as  a  permanent 
quota  for  other  foreign  suppliers.  How- 
ever, we  lost  on  a  vote  in  the  committee. 
It  was  decided  that  we  would  allocate 
the  1.1  million  tons  as  a  permanent  quota 
to  other  foreign  suppliers  and  500,000 
tons  to  the  domestic  industry  leaving 
only  1.500,000  tons  as  a  permanent 
Cuban  quota.  I  would  like  to  ask  any- 
body that  says  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try did  not  receive  any  allocation  of  the 
Cuban  quota  where  the  500,000  tons 
went? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  will  be  most  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota, 
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Mr.  SHORT.  What  I  was  saying, 
though  it  has  been  contradicted  here, 
was  that  up  until  now  the  domestic  in- 
dustry had  received  no  benefit  from  the 
cancellation  of  the  Cuban  quota,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  bsisic  fact  that 
nobody  can  refute.  I  will  agree  with  the 
pcntleman  that  it  is  out  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  if  we  desire  to  put  it  that  way, 
that  our  domestic  quota  has  been  in- 
creased under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
.some  500,000  tons,  but  this  does  not 
remove  the  fact  that  it  is  not  500,000 
tons  above  what  was  actually  produced 
a  year  ago  or  this  year. 

Mr.  HARDING.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  gentleman  does  agree  with  me  that 
500.000  tons  under  the  new  bill  is  going 
to  be  allocated  to  the  domestic  industry 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  f>erma- 
nent  Cuban  quota? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up 
until  now — up  until  now — the  mainland 
domestic  growers  are  growing  786,000 
tons  more  than  they  were  growing  in 
1960.  are  they  not? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  has  any  other  country 
in  the  world  been  reduced  in  its  op- 
portunity to  sell  into  the  American  mar- 
ket other  than  Cuba? 

Mr.  HARDING.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  other  words,  the 
only  place  where  there  has  been  any  re- 
duction in  the  entire  world  has  been  out 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  and  there  has  been 
a  786.000 -ton  increase  in  the  domestic 
production.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say 
that  the  domestic  growers  have  not 
gained  anything  out  of  the  Cuban  quota. 
Can  anyone  understfind  that  kind  of 
reasoning?  Cuba  is  tlie  only  place  from 
whence  It  could  come, 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  C?hairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  >vould  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagi]  contend  that 
the  domestic  beet  increase  would  not 
have  been  exactly  ttie  same  had  the 
Cuban  quota  remained  in  effect? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  1  am  talking  about 
what  they  are  growing  right  now.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  law.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  said  what  they 
were  talking  about  was  right  up  to  now. 
They  are  growing  all  tliey  want  to  grow 
right  now;  they  grew  all  they  wanted  to 
grow  last  year,  and  they  are  growing  all 
they  want  to  grow  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  POAGE.  They  are  growing  all 
they  want  to  grow  right  now.  Yet  they 
are  complaining  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting enough.  However,  they  are  growing 
all  they  want  to  grow.  There  is  no  lim- 
itation, and  there  has  not  been  a  thing 
in  the  world  in  the  law  which  kept  them 
from  putting  all  of  their  land  into  beet 
production.  I  know  they  could  not  sell 
them,  but  there  has  not  been  anything 
in  the  law  which  kept  them  from  putting 
their  entire  place  in  beets.  Now  they 
are  complaining  they  do  not  have 
enough,  although  they  can  plant  every 
acre  to  sugarbeets  which  they  own. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE]  for  finally  observing  that  all  the 
sugarbeet  growers  in  Texas  are  now 
growing  all  the  sugarbeets  they  want  to 
grow. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on 
that  statement? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  are  not  growing 
all  the  sugarbeets  they  want  to  grow,  and 
it  should  not  be  left  that  way  in  the 
Record.  The  reason  they  are  not  grow- 
ing them  is  because  there  is  no  market 
for  them  because  this  law  gave  all  of  the 
production  to  foreign  countries.  One 
can  grow  all  of  the  jimson  weeds  one 
wants  to  grow,  but  if  one  cannot  sell 
them,  one  is  not  going  to  grow  them. 
Anyone  knows  one  cannot  grow  ,  sugar 
that  is  allocated  to  a  foreign  country. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  to  this  fact:  In  this 
bill  we  have  provided  for  50,000  tons  a 
year,  or  approximately  20,000  acres,  the 
amount  for  one  processing  plant  each 
year,  to  go  to  new  growers.  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  I  imderstand  a  new 
processing  plant  is  being  constructed  in 
California,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Maine,  as 
well  as  other  States  which  want  to  pro- 
duce sugar,  will  have  the  privilege  of  pro- 
ducing sugarbeets  along  with  new 
growers  in  my  home  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  bill  is  a  compromise.  It 
is  the  best  bill  which  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  could  come  up  with  after 
long  and  hard  work.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  his  sentence. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed  to 
this  bill,  and  send  it  on  over  to  the 
other  body  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
Sugar  Act  when  the  present  act  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Will  anyone  in  Texas, 
Idaho,  North  Dakota,  or  anywhere  else 
receive  the  benefit  of  any  new  mill  un- 
less we  pass  this  act? 

Mr.  HARDING.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  other  words,  we  have 
got  to  pass  the  act? 

Mr.  HARDING.  This  bill  will  benefit 
sugarbeet  growers  and  potential  sugar- 
beet  growers  throughout  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  no  bill,  there  is  no 
hope  for  potential  sugarbeet  growers, 
and  the  old  growers  are  fswed  with  ruin. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  And  if  there 
were  some  other  provisions  in  this  bill, 
the  people  in  Texas,  Idaho,  and  Maine 
would  profit  more,  would  they  not,  and 
some  of  the  foreigners  would  profit  less? 

Mr.  HARDING.  As  I  said  earlier,  this 
bill  is  a  compromise.  It  Is  not  exactly 
what  any  of  us  wanted,  but  it  is  the  best 
we  could  work  out  that  was  agreeable 
to  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qude]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  there 
was  no  answer  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers] 
I  will  give  the  answer  and  it  is  yes.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  we  could 
increase  tremendously  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try, if  we  had  a  chance  to  do  it.  We 
could  fill  all  our  needs  in  this  country  if 
this  bill  would  permit  it.  If  the  domestic 
industry  wants  to  increase,  the  mills  need 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to 
stay  in  operation  longer  than  1  year  be- 
fore they  will  Invest  money  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  mill  to  process  the  sugar. 
As  long  as  the  mills  are  not  constructed, 
it  is  just  like  saying  to  someone,  "You 
can  raise  all  the  milk  or  eggs  or  suiy- 
thing  else  you  want,  but  you  cannot 
market  it." 

My  objection  to  this  bill — and  I  do  ob- 
ject to  the  bill — is  not  because  the  do- 
mestic growers  get  too  small  an  increase, 
or  are  not  getting  any  more  of  an  in- 
crease than  is  provided.  The  domestic 
growers  have  made  an  agreement,  and  if 
they  have  made  an  agreement  that  this 
is  all  they  need  right  now,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  I  will  oppose  the  bill  and 
vote  against  it  because  of  that.  But  it 
is  for  some  other  reasons  that  I  do  ob- 
ject to  the  biU. 

One  is  that  the  industry  had  been  given 
the  understanding  that  the  Cuban  quota 
would  not  be  reduced  below  2  million 
tons.  OriginaUy,  Cuba  had  3,100,000 
tons;  and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  or  as 
they  have  tried  to  point  out,  that  is  the 
source  of  this  increase  In  domestic  con- 
sumption. At  least.  It  Is  felt  that  they 
have  shared  in  the  draw-down  within 
what  the  administration  proposed. 
2,586,000  tons.  That  is,  they  would  share 
in   that.    But   if   the   Cuban   quota   is 
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dnwn  down  to  1.500.000  tons,  that  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  reduction  in  the 
permanent  quota  for  Cuba  that  would 
be  going  to  foreign  growers  permanently, 
and  that  the  domestic  producers  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  object  to  most 
strenuously,  even  more  than  this  weak- 
ness, is  the  fact  that  the  1.5  million  tons 
in  the  committee  bill,  or  the  2  million 
tons  in  what  I  propose  as  the  right 
amount,  would  still  be  upon  a  premium 
basis  all  over  the  world.  The  reason  why 
It  is  set  up  on  a  temporary  quota  basis  is 
that  they  do  not  want  to  set  up  a  sugar 
czar  in  the  State  Department.  Well,  we 
are  now  assiuning  to  be  these  sugar  czars 
and  saying  each  year  to  the  people  from 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  that 
they  must  come  before  the  Cormnittee 
on  Agriculture  for  their  share  of  this 
really  highly  sugared  quota.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said,  it  amounts 
to  $50  a  ton  above  the  world  price.  Why 
in  the  world  should  we  pay  that  amount? 
Under  the  permanent  quota  basis  we  have 
been  giving  it  to  some  countries  to  which 
we  feel  some  financial  obligation.  Why 
should  we  distribute  this  all  over  the 
world  and  pay  that  tremendous  pre- 
mium? 

Someday  we  hope  that  Castro  will  be 
kicked  off  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  at 
that  time  we  will  want  to  hold  out  a 
carrot  to  them,  and  say  that  we  will 
buy  sugar  from  Cuba  under  their  quota. 
And  it  should  be  more  of  a  carrot.  2 
million  tons  instead  of  1.5  million.  Just 
imagine  giving  a  permanent  quota  to 
India.  South  Africa,  and  the  Island  of 
Mauritius  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  If  we  do 
that  for  four  or  five  years  and  pay  that 
high  premium  price  will  they  not  come 
before  us  and  say  "Now  our  economy 
Is  dependent  on  that  premium  price  that 
we  received  from  the  United  States;  and 
you  have  got  to  continue  to  give  us  some 
kind  of  quota.  Give  us  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  quota  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  furnish  the  sugar." 

We  would  be  over  a  barrel,  and  they 
woiUd  be  sending  their  lobbyists  in  here 
to  see  us,  as  they  have  done  in  regard  to 
this  bill. 

There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 

why  anyone  can  claim  that  the  State 

Department  would  be  the  sugar  czar,  if 

the  siyjar  came  in  on  a  first-come,  flxst- 

served  basis,  at  the  world  price.    There 

'  would  be  no  more  advantage  for  foreign 

producers  to  sell  their  sugar  to  us  than 

to  anyone  else,  and  we  would  save  $50 

a  ton  for  over  2  million  tons  of  sugar. 

I  think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 

entitled  to  that.    This  is  a  very  strong 

argument,  and  for  that  reason  I  was  of 

an  open  mind  in  our  committee  on  the 

idea  of  global  quotas.    When  it  comes 

to  the  amount  that  would  be  allocated 

to  Cuba — and,  of  course,  we  cannot  buy 

from  her  because  Castro  still  controls 

that  island — I  can  see  no  sense  in  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  meeting  every 

year  to  try  to  determine  among  which 

coimtrles  we  are  going  to  divide  this 

aoiount  of  sugar,  because  all  we  can  do  Is 

to  call  people  up  from  the  Department 


and  find  out  what  the  figures  are  and 
try  to  base  our  action  on  the  informa- 
tion they  provide  for  us. 

Then  there  is  a  juggUng  and  balancing 
and  comp:romising  on  who  gets  his  ideas 
across,  and  we  play  the  numbers  game 
on  our  committee.  One  day  they  have 
so  much  and  the  next  day  they  have 
something  else. 

I  think  it  also  should  be  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  the  permanent  quotas 
in  this  bill  that  we  are  giving  permanent 
quotas  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  whom  we  have  no  finan- 
cial responsibility.  We  have  no  financial 
responsibility  for  Australia,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  so  on.  I  have  pro- 
posed that  we  limit  our  permanent  quotas 
just  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  the  Philip- 
pines, witli  whom  we  have  a  treaty  ar- 
rangement, and  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  haf  had  a  quota  before,  and  who. 
we  feel,  needs  financial  responsibility  to 
help  it  in  its  difficulty. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  give  perma- 
nent quotas  to  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  have  financial  relation- 
ships with  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  that  is,  countries  like  the 
French  West  Indies,  that  can  sell  at  a 
premium  to  France,  and  British  Hon- 
duras, which  can  deal  with  Britain.  If 
we  buy  sugar  from  those  countries,  then 
England,  France,  and  Canada  will  not 
be  buying  it,  and  they  can  go  out  and 
buy  sugar  at  the  world  price.  So  I  think 
these  changes  must  be  made  in  this 
legislation  before  It  is  acceptable. 

We  also  propose  in  this  legislation  that 
the  increiise  in  consumption  each  year 
will  be  divided  63  percent  domestic  and 
37  percent  foreign.  Here  again  I  think 
this  is  too  small  a  consumption,  but  our 
domestic  growers  have  made  an  agree- 
ment that  they  would  accept  the  63  per- 
cent so  we  will  have  to  live  with  it.  But 
the  37  percent  will  be  allocated  to  the 
countries  with  permanent  quotas,  and 
their  permanent  quotas  would  be  In- 
creased without  the  Congress  making  a 
decision  on  the  permanent  quota.  I 
think  this  Is  wrong.  The  increase  in 
consumpt-on  ought  to  be  allocated  on  a 
global-quota  basis  where  we  could  go  out 
and  purchase  anyplace  in  the  world, 
first  come  first  served,  at  the  world  price. 
Then  no  one  somewhere  in  the  State  De- 
partment could  be  selling  it  to  us  at  this 
price  or  that  price,  which  this  is  what 
this  legislation  provides. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment oiu"  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  on  his  very  excellent  state- 
ment. It  f^ems  to  me  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  some  very  grave  weaknesses 
in  the  present  bill.  Eto  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  proposal  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  suggests  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  committee  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  This  comes 
quite  close  to  what  the  administration 


proposes.  The  administration  proposes 
that  after  a  phaseout  there  will  be  no 
permanent  quota  countries.  Bear  ji 
mind  that  these  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  plus  the  Philippines  and  For- 
mosa, can  still  have  a  permanent  quota. 
I  am  appealing  for  them  and  their  finan- 
cial problems.  But  the  idea  of  buying  at 
the  world  price  and  saving  $50  a  ton, 
that  is  right,  that  It  is  also  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  theory,  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  is  that  there  would  be, 
one,  a  greater  flexibility  In  the  quotas, 
and.  two,  that  the  market  prices  would 
be  able  to  take  over  and  make  the  deci- 
.sion.  as  it  were,  as  to  which  countries 
would  be  the  vendors? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  that  this  would  be  pur- 
chased strictly  on  the  free  market  out 
in  the  world,  wherever  someone  is  will- 
ing to  sell  it.  It  undoubtedly  would 
stimulate  the  world  price  and  strengthen 
it  for  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  was  interested  in 
the  gentleman's  comment  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  would  be  saved  if  the 
gentleman's  theory  were  adopted  by  the 
committee.  Speaking  as  one  who  comes 
from  a  consuming  district  and  speaking 
for  the  consumers,  how  much  tax  money 
would  be  saved? 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  before  our  committee 
he  stated  this  would  amount  to  $155  mil- 
lion a  year  when  the  program  got  into 
operation. 

xMr.  LINDSAY.  In  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  which  did  seem  to 
me  a  persuasive  argument,  why  is  It 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  proposal  the  gentle- 
man is  making  here? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  difficult  to  know  other 
than  the  assumption  that  some  members 
of  the  committee  want  to  keep  within 
their  hands  the  decision  of  where  every 
pound  of  sugar  is  going  to  be  purchased 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  wiUing  to  pay 
a  high  premium  price  in  order  to  get 
that  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  give  you  the 
full  details  of  my  views  on  H.R.  12154, 
I  want  to  quote  from  my  opposing  state- 
ment in  the  committee  report.  With  the 
time  allotted  me,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  cover  all  points.  My  objections  are 
as  follows: 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  May  16.  1962,  the 
Secretary  had  this  further  to  say  about 
global  quotas: 

"At  present,  this  part  of  our  totr"  sugar 
supply— about  2.5  million  tons  under  the 
proposed  bill — Is  broken  up  Into  a  number 
of  small  compartment*,  each  reserved  for 
an  individual  country.  A  natural  disaster 
In  any  one  of  them,  a  strUce  or  other  eco- 
nomic emergency,  or  a  miscalculation  as  to 
production  Interferes  with  the  flow  of  sugar 
from  that  source.  "ITils  can  no  more  be 
corrected  quickly  than  It  can  be  foreseen. 
With  a  global  quota,  our  refiners  have  many 
countries  from  which  to  obtain  their  sup- 
pUes.  If  a  stoppage  occurs  In  the  flow  tnm 
one  source,  additional  quantities  are  readily 
available  elsewhere.  The  BituaUon  revwts 
In  essence  to  what  It  was  when  Cuba  main- 
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t.<)lned  a  large  iwiva  available  oa  abort 
notice  wben  and  as  needed.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  eo-called  global  quota  wlU  ad- 
versely affect  security  of  our  foreign  sugar 
supplies  In  fact,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  the  reverse  is  tn;e. 

'I  have  also  heard  It  said  that  the  import 
fee  system  might  cause  a  flood  of  sugar  to 
s.ppe;ir  in  our  ports  at  the  be^nnlng  of  a 
y.'ar  or  at  some  other  time  during  the  year. 
i  believe  that  there  ne«l  be  no  such  fear. 
The  very  nature  of  the  flexible  import  fee 
eliminates  the  danger.  If  the  flow  of  such 
supplies  increases  luidul  f,  it  means  that  the 
world  price  of  sugar  Is  falling  and  the  fee 
sliould  and  would  be  Increased  to  compcn- 
s:ite  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flow  of 
si.ppUes  wanes.  It  means  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  rising  and  the  fee  should 
and  would  be  reduced  orrespondingly. 

■sugar  users  would  gitin  no  price  advan- 
t.^ge  through  the  use  of  the  system,  but 
they  would  have  mucl.  greater  assurance 
of  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  domestic 
producers  need  not  fear  adverse  effect  upon 
their  Interests.  They  wijuld  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  income  proteci.lon  which  is  inher- 
ent In  the  sugar  program.  Furthermore,  for 
the  long  pu:i  the  sugar  program  and  the 
Income  protection  Impaited  to  our  domestic 
producers  by  reason  of  l^at  program  would 
be  on  a  sounder  footing  than  It  has  been  at 
any  time  since  Castro  came  to  power  in 
Cuba." 

CCNGHE-SS     A-^SUMES     RESIONSIBII.rrT     OF     THK 
E-TECTTTrVK 

When  5ugar  Is  purchased  from  countries 
out.'^ide  the  United  States,  a  certain  amount 
of  fle.xlb!llty  In  administration  Is  necessary. 
E'.nce  it  cannot  be  det-;rmlned  at  the  be- 
pinn'ng  of  the  year,  the  adequacy  of  supplies 
of  any  specific  country,  as  was  pointed  out 
previously.  I  think  it  U  undesirable  for 
the  Congress  to  attempt  to  administer  laws. 
Es  It  Is  for  the  Executive  to  try  to  write  omi 
hws.  which  Is  constltullonally  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress.  In  this  case.  I  think 
the  Cf^iigress  is  overstepping  Its  bounds  in 
attempting  to  allocate  on  a  quota  basis. 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  the  country 
where  every  pound  of  sugar  should  be  pur- 
ch.ased.  A  realization  of  this  Is  the  provision 
in  HR.  12154  that  each  year  the  temporary 
quota  shall  be  reallocatJd.  Again  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  sit  with  the  experts  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
find  out  from  them  whei-e  the  sugar  Is  avail- 
able and  where  it  is  mcst  desirable  to  ptu-- 
chase  it.  Then  decisions  should  be  made 
from  the  study  of  experts  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  complete  tonign  sugar  situation. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  a  decision 
needs  to  be  made  by  tte  head  of  a  depart- 
ment when  foreign  policy  is  Involved  and 
the  great  details  must  l>e  considered  before 
determining  the  country  where  sugar  should 
be  purchased,  rather  thtn  compromising  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  various  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

CVTBA 

As  I  pointed  out  ear.ler.  I  feel  that  the 
domestic  quota  Is  too  small,  that  the  poten- 
tial of  domestic  product  on  Is  so  tremendous 
that  we  could  produce  aU  of  our  domestic 
needs  In  this  coimtry,  f.nd  that  this  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  own  de- 
pressed agricultural  counties,  but  that  I  am 
not  objecting  for  this  reason.  However.  In 
the  bill  Introduced  by  ttie  chairman  for  the 
administration,  Cuba  would  have  been  allo- 
cated a  permanent  quota  of  3.686,000  tons. 
HR.    12154  has  cut  this  to   1,600.000   tons. 


been  reached  and  the  permanent  qxiota  allo- 
cated tor  Cuba  would  not  be  leae  than  2  mil- 
lion tons.  In  the  event  we  should  resume 
diplomatic  relaUons  with  Cuba  some  time  In 
the  future,  her  quota  should  not  be  less 
than  2  million  tons.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  in  his  testimony.  -This 
Chang©  reserves  for  Cuba  a  market  for  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  the  sugar  crop  when  we 
resiune  diplomatic  relations." 

I  also  want  lo  quote  from  otir  committee 
hearings  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  Grif- 
fith Johnson.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  who  represented  Under 
Secretary  Ball: 

"Finally,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
win  give  special  consideration  to  this  factor 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  day  when  Cuba 
returns  to  the  West.  At  that  time,  Cuba 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  In 
the  U.S.  market.  If  we  continue  to  distrib- 
ute the  Cuban  quota  with  the  premium 
price  to  other  countries,  vested  Interests  In 
the  new  and  larger  quotas  would  become  en- 
trenched. It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  reduce  these  quotas  so  as  to  provide  a 
market  for  Cuba's  major  export  commodity. 
It  also  would  provide  Castro  with  a  persua- 
sive argument  that  the  West  has  deserted 
the  Cuban  people  and  that  their  economic 
future  lies  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Mak- 
ing the  Cuban  quota  available  now  to  all 
friendly  countries  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  would  diminish  the  buildup  of  vested 
Interests  and  still  provide  Cuba  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reenter  our  market." 

Cuba,  under  the  expiring  legislation,  has 
a  permanent  quota  of  3.100.000  tons,  and  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  In 
his  testimony.  "Cuba's  proration  has  been  re- 
duced sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  In- 
creases In  domestic  quotas."  I  think  the 
permanent  quota  of  1.500.000  tons  is  too 
small  if  we  are  going  to  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment to  Cuba.  However,  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  in  aU  fairness,  if  the  Con- 
gress decides  to  reduce  Cuba's  permanent 
sugar  quota  below  2  million  tons,  which  was 
presumed  to  be  the  fioor  by  the  domestic 
sugar  growers  these  domestic  sugar  growers 
should  share  In  the  permanent  reallocation 
of  these  quotas. 

COUNTRIES    OUTSIOT    THK    WESTmN 
HEMISPHERE 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  given 
permanent  sugar  quotas  only  to  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  with  the  exception  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  with  which 
we  have  a  treaty  agreement,  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  whom  we  have  been  assist- 
ing ever  since  the  Communists  pushed  them 
off  the  mainland — and  for  some  reason  which 
Is  hard  to  determine,  a  small  quota  was  given 
to  Canada  and  several  Western  European 
countries.  Under  this  proposed  bill.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  substantial  permanent 
quotas  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  surely 
seems  unwise  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  begin  allocating  permanent  quotas 
to  countries  for  which  we  feel  no  financial 
responsibility.  I  believe  that  any  perma- 
nent quotas,  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  the  future  should  be  limited  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

WBSTZRN     HEMXSPHCXE 

Under  the  expiring  sugar  legislation,  cer- 
tain countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  received  permanent  sugar  quotas.  In 
the  past,  no  permanent  quotas  have  been  al- 


When  the  domestic  sugar  growers'  organlza-  located  to  countrlea  which  have  some  finan 

tlons  made  their  agreemint  as  to  the  penna-  clal  arrangement  for  premium  prloee  to  be 

nent  quota  which  they  will  receive,  an  as-  paid  on  sugar  purchased  by  nations  outside 

sumpuon  was  made  that  an  acieement  had  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    This  bill  pro- 


vides that  French  West  Indies,  British  West 
Indies,  and  British  Honduras  would  receive 

permanent  sugar  quotas  from  the  United 
Suites,  even  though  they  already  have  sug:\r 
arrangements  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth or  France,  who  In  turn  would  have 
a  demand  which  could  be  filled  from  sugar 
purchases  from  Cuba  at  the  world  price. 
We  have  had  a  ban  on  Imports  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  for  some  time,  and  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  transship- 
ments through  other  countries.  This  surely 
looks  like  an  Indirect  tran«hlpment. 

CONSUMPTION     INCKEASES 

H  R.  12154  provides,  as  did  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  that  the  increases  In  consump- 
t;on  in  the  United  SUtes  each  year  will  be 
allorated  63  percent  to  domestic  producers 
and  37  percent  to  foreign  sources.  Although 
I  do  not  agree  that  63  percent  Is  a  sufficient 
amount  to  allocate  to  our  domestic  produc- 
ers with  this  great  production  potential.  It 
is  not  the  reason  for  my  objecion  to  H.R. 
12154.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  accept  this 
figure.  I  disagree  with  the  allocation  of  37 
percent  of  the  annual  Increase  In  sugar  con- 
sumption to  the  permanent  quota  countries 
whose  quotiui.  If  HM.  12164  is  passed.  wUl 
have  been  substantially  increased.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  make  the  decision  from  time 
to  time  as  to  what  permanent  quotas  should 
be  allocated  to  any  country  for  which  we 
feel  a  financial  obligation — as  I  pointed 
out— this  should  be  limited  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
countries,  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic 
of  China.  No  further  increase  in  permanent 
quotas  should  automatically  be  allocated  to 
them  because  of  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption. I  believe  that  this  37  percent 
should  be  secured  on  a  global  quota  basis, 
that  is.  purchased  from  any  country  with 
whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations  In  the 
world. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  O. 
Griffith  Johnson,  Assi.stant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  who  represented  Under 
Secretary  Ball : 

"This  fee  would  be  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  our  domestic  sugar 
price  exceeds  the  foreign  market  price  for 
sugar,  except  that  for  countries  now  having 
basic  quotas,  the  fee  would  be  imposed  in 
five  equal  steps  over  the  life  of  the  act.  It 
would  eliminate  substantially  all  this  sub- 
sidy or  price  Incentive  which  now  stimulates 
foreign  countries  to  struggle  so  desperately 
for  a  sugar  quota  In  the  U.S.  market.  In 
the  absence  of  this  price  subsidy,  the  need 
for  Individual  country  quotas  disappears. 
Within  the  limitations  of  an  overall  global 
quota,  the  market  can  then  be  opened  to 
all  friendly  countries  on  a  completely  non- 
discriminatory basis.  The  funds  collected 
from  the  import  fee  would  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes." 

When  the  bill  is  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  Intend  to  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  which  would: 

1.  Set  the  Cuban  drawback  at  3  million 
tons,  rather  than  at  1.6  million  tons  as 
provided    under    the    committee   blU. 

2.  Set  smaller  quotas  for  fewer  nations 
than  is  proposed  by  the  committee  bill. 
Only  Western  Hemisphere  nations  not  con- 
nected with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  along  with  the  Philipptnes  and  the 
Republic  of  China  should  share  In  perma- 
nent quotas. 

3.  Establish  a  global  quota  system  for  the 
3,160.000  tons  not  aUocated  to  specific  coun- 
tries, rather  than  tying  down  every  pound 
of  svtgar  as  the  committee  bill  does. 

4.  Delete  the  authority  In  the  bill  for 
repaying  Dominican  RepubUc  sugar  inter- 
ests  some    $22.8    million    withheld    by    our 
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aoT«min«ut  from  certain  Dominican  sugar 
Import*  in  1900  and  1901. 


A  oomparUon  of  present  quotas,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  my  eulMtltute  follows: 


Country 


Pomestlcs- 
C'uba 


Phlllppineg 

Peru 

Dominican  R^mbUc. 

Mexico 

Bratll 

Britlah  West  Indies.. 

Austnlla 

French  West  Indies.. 

Nleanna 

Costs  Kka 

BapabtteofCblns... 


OoiemMs.... 

Rsltl 

Oasteinaia... 

Arsentlns 

Imlfai 

Sotttb  Afrtos. 

Psoams. 

K1  SslTsdor.. 

PsracosT 

BrttSb  Hoadi 


Present 
quota 


PIJIL  . 

NeUwrlaods. 
Msnrlttas. 


Unsilocsted  smoonts  (or  additions}  global  qoots. 
ToUl 


6, 810, 000 
3,100,000 

080,000 

122.000 

111,000 

96,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.000 

4,000 

4,000 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

• 

• 

0 

4,000 

0 

• 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 


Committee  bill 


Permanent 


Temporary 


6, 810. 000 
1,800,000 

1,0*0,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200.000 

190.000 

100,000 

50,000 

40.000 

30.000 

30,000 

45,000 

30,000 

35.000 

25.00C 

ao.000 

20.000 
30,000 

an,  000 

15.000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


9,700,000 


150,000 
150,000 
150.000 
160,000 
150.000 
150,000 
150,000 


150,000 


100.000 
100.000 


100,000 


Quie  substi- 
tute, perma- 
nent only 


5, 810, 000 
2.000,000 
(global  quota) 
1.000.000 
150.000 
150,000 
IM,  0(» 
150, 0(K1 
0 
0 
0 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 

10,000 
20,noo 

10.000 

10,000 

0 

0 

lO.OOO 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

(I 


1,500,000 


730,000 

lfl0,UOO 

9, 700,  000 


Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  my  hope  that  my 
substitute  would  be  the  vote  to  recom- 
mit. The  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLX]  prevails,  I  will  offer  my  sub- 
stitute on  the  motion  to  recommit.  If 
the  Dole  amendment  does  not  prevail,  it 
will  be  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pindley]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  unique  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
combination  of  price  control  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  consumer,  foreign  aid,  and 
trade  restriction  which  is  hardly  consist- 
ent with  the  avowed  objectives  of  the 
administration. 

But  most  of  all,  it  is  a  prize  example 
of  supply  management.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  arc  considering  this  bill  the 
same  week  we  will  consider  HJl.  11222 
which  would  bring  into  being  the  fateful 
first  step  of  supply  mansigement  for  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
brought  up  the  point  of  foreign  aid.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
could  explain  to  me  this  situation.  It 
seems  rather  interesting  that  the  two 
countries  in  the  world  who  ir.  past  years 
have  either  committed  aggression 
against  us  or  against  the  peace  of  the 
world  now  come  in  for  brandnew  quotas. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Brazil  and 
India.  Brazil  expropriates  our  property 
and  we  reward  them  with  a  permanent 
quota.  India  invades  Goa  and  we  like- 
wise reward  them.  I  wonder  what  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  on  this  point? 


Mr.  FnnJLEY.  It  was  very  unfortu- 
nate that  a  quota  was  assigned  to  those 
two  countries.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
get  foreign  aid  mixed  up  In  actions  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Further- 
more, if  we  are  to  have  foreign  aid,  I  am 
highly  in  favor  of  foreign  aid  to  domes- 
tic producers  and  not  to  producers  such 
as  those  the  gentleman  identified  who 
are  in  ODuntries  that  have  committed 
acts  at  variance  with  our  own  principles 
in  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  seems  very  con- 
sistent with  the  State  Department  policy 
of  bending  over  backward  for  those  who 
seem  to  be  most  aggressive  in  their  con- 
duct toward  us.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
our  weak-kneed  foreign  policy  and  rep- 
resents one  of  many  reasons  why  this 
bill  should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Speaking  of  the  State 
Department,  on  February  21  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said,  and  I  quote: 

Either  we  believe  in  capitalism  and  free- 
dom of  individual  enterprise  or  we  do  not. 
and  we  do  not  if  we  hold  with  massive  Gov- 
ernment intervention  to  distort  and  freeze 
the  market.  If  we  look  to  Goverrmient  to 
rig  the  game,  we  may  as  well  look  to  them  to 
play  the  band. 

Clearly,  here  is  an  example  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  to  rig  the  market. 

To  support  my  statement  that  this  is 
a  prize  example  of  supply  management,  I 
would  like  to  quote  no  less  an  authority 
than  Secretary  PYeeman  in  response  to 
a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]  as  reported  on 
page  65  of  the  committee  hearings. 
Speaking  of  the  Sugar  Act,  he  said : 

It  is  an  example,  I  think,  of  successful 
supply  management  and  hopefully  from  it 
experience  will  carry  over  to  other  commodi- 
ties which  need  to  also  enjoy  management. 


So  here  is  the  pattern.  Here  is  the 
wave  of  the  future.  H.R.  11222  would 
head  us  toward  endless  squabbles  over 
who  is  going  to  get  how  big  a  piece  of  the 
feed  grains  pie  in  years  to  come.  Just  as 
we  are  squabbling  today  over  who  is  to 
get  how  big  a  piece  of  the  sugar  pie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sugar  Act  is  an 
example  of  supply  management,  the 
Government-control  approach  which  has 
already  been  established  in  varying  de- 
grees in  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  wheat.  It  is  now  being  advocated  by 
the  administration  for  other  commodi- 
ties, notably  feed  grains. 

Supply  management  can  take  various 
forms.  Of  these,  our  sugar  control  ar- 
rangement should  qualify  as  the  proto- 
type for  complexity,  extent  of  Govern- 
ment power,  and  absence  of  competitive 
conditions. 

Government  control  is  so  deeply  im- 
bedded in  sugar  production  and  market- 
ing that  even  a  gap  of  1  month  between 
the  expiration  of  the  present  Sugar  Act 
and  the  enactment  of  a  new  one  is  un- 
thinkable. 

Supply  management  in  sugar  has  been 
successful  in  stabilizing  prices  and  sup- 
plies, but  this  has  been  achieved  at  a 
tremendous  cost: 

Prices  to  consumers  are  artificially 
high. 

Consumers  fork  over  the  difference 
between  low  world-market  prices  and 
high  U.S.  prices. 

A  bureaucracy  is  established  to  ad- 
minister the  controls,  and  this  payroll 
becomes  a  fixed  burden. 

An  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  This, 
plus  the  tariff  on  imports,  finances  the 
program. 

Almost  nobody  is  happy.  Only  the 
favored  few  can  share  the  sugar-quota 
pie,  and  these  squabble  endlessly  because 
each  wants  a  bigger  cut.  This  is  true  of 
quota  countries  abroad  and  the  tightly 
controlled  circle  of  domestic  producers 
and  processors. 

Those  not  cut  in  on  the  pie  consider 
themselves  unfairly  treated.  And  so 
they  are. 

The  right  to  grow  and  process  acquires 
an  artificial  value  and  becomes  capi- 
talized into  the  land  and  business  enter- 
prise. Trade  channels  become  rigid. 
This  makes  it  difficult — if  not  impossi- 
ble— ever  to  cast  off  supply  management 
in  favor  of  the  competitive  marketplace 
system. 

Quotas  are  such  rich  prizes  they  are 
used  as  instruments  of  foreign  policy  and 
become  tempting  plums  for  influence 
peddlers. 

The  $22  million  claim  against  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  case  in  point.  The  claim 
arises  because  the  United  States  did  not 
pay  the  full  premium  price  for  some  of 
the  sugar  it  purchased  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1960-61.  The  price  paid 
was  above  the  world  market,  but  still  not 
sweet  enough  to  satisfy  an  appetite  long 
accustomed  to  easy  money. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  an  unbe- 
lievable chamber  of  horrors  to  those  who 
believe  in  a  competitive  marketplace. 
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Be  assured,  It  Is  u  reality,  and  has  been 
since  1934. 

Through  successive  Sugar  Acts — such 
as  the  one  now  bef  c  re  us — Congress  spec- 
ifies what  countries  will  share  in  the 
sugar  pie,  how  big  each  piece  will  be,  and 
also  the  price  of  su?ar  to  consumers. 

The  piece  of  the  pie  set  aside  for  UJ3. 
producers  is  subdivided  by  means  of 
Federal  licenses  t3  sugar  mills.  Each 
mill  contracts  for  snipplies  from  individ- 
ual farmers.  Acreage  allotments  were 
used  tmtil  the  last  few  years,  and  au- 
thority for  them  remains.  This  bill 
would  reimpose  allotments  beginning 
next  year. 

US.  sugar  production  has  always  been 
artificially  supporced,  as  sugar  can  be 
produced  more  sconomlcally  in  the 
tropics. 

Until  1934.  a  siziple  tariff  encouraged 
domestic  production.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, all  nations  had  equal  access 
to  the  UJS.  sugar  market,  by  the  tariff 
route,  and  all  U,3.  farmers  had  equal 
access  within  the  tariff  walls. 

Under  supply  management,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  equal  access  inside  or  out- 
side the  tariff  walls.  The  right  to  mar- 
ket is  apportioned  arbitrarily  by  the  TJS. 
Government  to  c<2rtain  favored  nations 
and  within  the  U:iited  States  to  certain 
favored  mills. 

The  supply  management  approach, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  sugar  or  to  com, 
is  clearly  contraiT  to  the  goal  of  free 
trade.  It  also  clearly  breeds  ill  will 
among  nations  and  heaps  new  burdens 
on  UJS.  consumeis  and  taxpayers. 

Rather  than  extend  this  rigid  and 
costly  system  for  another  5  years  and 
thus  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  re- 
turn to  a  marketi)lace  system,  we  should 
begin  to  phase  out  quotas,  and  establish 
a  means  of  protecting  domestic  sugar 
production  more  in  accord  with  the 
competitive  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
rule  an  amendment  will  be  in  order  to 
strike  out  section  18  of  the  bill,  which  sec- 
tion apijears  on  page  25.  This  section  I 
will  refer  to  as  tlie  Dominican  Republic 
windfall  section.  By  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  our  committee,  our  com- 
mittee has  sat  la  Judgment  as  a  Jury, 
and  has  in  effect  stated  that  we  owe  the 
Dominican  Republic  Sugar  Co.,  the 
South  Puerto  Ri(jan  Sugar  Co.,  and  an- 
other sugar  comipany  the  approximate 
sum  of  $22  million. 

First  let  me  say  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  This  feature  was  not  contained 
in  the  administration  bill  we  first  con- 
sidered. This  is  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  our  committee.  It  is  opixeed 
by  the  USDA  and  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

When  this  amendment  was  first 
adopted  I  became  curious  about  it.  On 
examination  I  ifound  there  is  a  case 
pending  right  now  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  I  have  here  the  petition  filed 
by  the  South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co.  for 
$7  million.  There  is  another  filed  by  the 
Dominican    Sugio-    Corp.    for    approxi- 


mately $14  million,  and  another  company 
claims  about  $2  million.  This  action  was 
filed  September  21, 1961.  In  February  of 
this  year  the  U.S.  Government  filed  its 
answer.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  Justice  Department,  and  have 
talked  with  John  D.  Miller,  who  is  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  in 
a  commimication  dated  June  13. 1962,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  he  feels  they  have 
a  valid  defense. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  when  the  Chief  of 
the  Sugar  EMvision  was  before  the  com- 
mittee I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  merits  of  this  case 
would  be  fairly  considered  In  the  Court 
of  Claims.  He  responded  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  have  any  doubt  but  what  it 
would  receive  fair  and  impartial  consid- 
eration in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  we  all  feel  bound 
to  meet  any  moral  obligation  our  coun- 
try may  have  to  other  countries.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  obligation  our  country 
has  gone  back  on.  The  question,  as  I 
see  it,  is  whether  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  should  authorize  paying  $22 
million  in  settlement  of  these  cases 
which  are  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  especially  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment indicates  there  is  a  valid  de- 
fense to  them. 

It  was  most  interesting  when  Mr.  Sur- 
rey, who  appears  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
records  as  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff, 
appeared  before  our  committee  for  the 
South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co.  and  in- 
dicated that  money  is  hard  to  get  out 
of  our  Treasury.  He  stated  at  that  time; 
"We  need  your  help  to  get  it  out." 

Mr.  Short  commented:  "It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  for  some  other  purposes." 

To  me  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  excuse  for  paying  this  sum 
of  money  to  the  South  Puerto  Rican 
Sugar  Co.,  the  Dominican  Sugar  Corp.. 
and  the  Porcella  Vlcini  Co.  Certainly 
nobody  has  any  quarrel  with  any  le- 
gally just  claim,  but  with  these  cases 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  it  is  not 
our  prerogative  to  say  they  are  just. 

When  we  stopped  taking  Cuban  sugar 
it  became  necessary  to  find  other  sources 
of  sugar  so  we  uiH>ed  total  imports 
some  543,700  tons  of  nonquota  sugar 
from  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  other 
words  this  amoimt  was  imported  by  the 
South  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Co..  the  Do- 
minican Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Porcella  Vl- 
cini Co.  The  total  import  fee  on  this 
sugar  at  approximately  2y4  cents  a 
pound  during  the  last  quarter  of  1960 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1961  amounts  to 
the  total  sum  of  $22,755,153.67;  and  this 
is  the  amount  in  dispute  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
bringing  this  out  and  giving  us  a  very 
excellent  explanation  of  it.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  an  amendment  to 
knock  out  this  section  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right;  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  you  not 
get  the  impression  during  the  hearing 
before  the  committee  that  this  $22  mil- 
lion will  not  go  to  the  Government  be- 
cause the  State  Department  has  Indi- 
cated it  is  going  to  give  $22  million  in 
aid  even  if  this  claim  is  not  sustained. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  say,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that 
may  be  true,  but  the  only  session  where 
Mr.  Rusk  was  present  was  an  executive 
session,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  divulge  what  happened  in  the 
executive  session. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  State 
Department  has  indicated  it  is  going  to 
give  $22  mlUion  in  aid.  Do  not  leave  the 
impression  we  are  saving  $22  million  if 
we  strike  the  amendment  out.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  pay 
It  in  the  usual  procedure  that  has  been 
followed  in  other  cases,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  let  the  State  Department 
pay  it  through  another  avenue.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  going  to  be  $22  million. 

Mr.  DOLE.    It  might  be  $44  million. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  probably 
will  be  more  than  that,  but  I  think  in 
any  event  we  are  not  saving  $22  miUion 
by  accepting  the  amendment.  We  would 
be  restoring  the  $22  million  to  some  of 
the  rightful  owners,  including  some 
Americans  who  are  involved,  and  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  the  aid  money 
that  will  be  sent  down  there  by  the 
State  Department.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  may  I  say  that  the 
question  before  the  committee  is  not  the 
question  of  a  moral  obligation  to  any- 
body. We  have  a  case  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  here.  The  Justice  De- 
partment indicates  it  has  a  valid  defense. 
The  question  Ls  whether  or  not  we  shall 
pay  a  claim  pending  in  court,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  bad  for  the  committee  to 
establish  such  a  precedent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  is  also 
politics  involved  in  this,  and  also  it  might 
have  some  effect  on  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
could  result  in  the  same  thing  happening 
down  there  that  happened  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  was  a  statement 
made  in  committee  that  some  informa- 
tion had  been  leaked,  which  happens  oc- 
casionally, and  that  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  anticipating 
receiving  this  money  on  the  strength  of 
the  amendment  adopted  in  our  com- 
mittee. But  that  is  beside  the  point,  the 
question  is  whether  we  owe  the  money. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Do  we  place  a  tax  on 
the  sugar  coming  in  from  Brazil,  on  the 
same  type  of  sugar? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  do  not  krujw. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  Did  the  Dominican 
Republic  expropriate  our  telephone  in- 
terest in  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
same  as  Brazil  did? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
expropriated. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  people  of  Brazil 
who  did  confiscate  American  property 
get  2>'2  cents  a  pound  better  on  their 
sugar  than  we  gave  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fairness  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  should  say  we  are 
discussing  the  question  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  right  now. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  We  are  discussing 
the  moral  proposition.  I  grant  that 
probably  we  do  not  have  a  legal  stand- 
point, but  claims  are  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  which  there  is  no  legal 
standpoint.  The  question  that  appeals 
to  me  is  it  is  the  only  country  I  know  of 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  we  imposed  a 
tax  on.  We  took  the  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  charged  an  import  tax.  In  the  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  course,  it 
was  obviously  to  get  rid  of  Trujillo,  and 
it  did  get  rid  of  him.  It  is  a  good  $22 
million  well  spent.  How  much  money 
would  the  gentleman  give  to  get  rid  of 
Castro?    Would  he  give  $22  million? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  money,  but  this  sugar  imported  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  sold  volun- 
tarily. They  were  not  forced  to  sell  it  to 
lis.  They  were  paid  the  world  price. 
They  received  as  much  from  us  as  they 
could  get  from  anybody  else.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  who 
Is  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
USDA.  He  indicated  the  fees  were 
legally  imposed  and  should  not  be 
returned. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  Trujillo  had  the  right  to  sell 
the  sugar,  but  the  American  sugar  com- 
panies down  there  could  not  have  with- 
held the  sugar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  the  money  was 
collected  it  was  my  opinion  it  was  il- 
legally taken,  but  I  did  not  complain 
about  it  because  it  was  keeping  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  But,  now, 
since  we  did  take  it  away  and  they  are 
now  Involved  in  litigation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  good  faith  we  should  refund 
the  money,  and  unless  we  do  this,  the 
net  result  will  be  the  confiscation  and 
expropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  which  is  an  American  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comment, 
but  I  do  not  conclude  as  you  have.  They 
delivered  this  sugar  voluntarily.  They 
knew  there  would  be  a  fee  imposed.  Why 
should  we,  as  Members  of  the  Congress, 
sit  as  Judge  and  Jury  and  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  guilty  when  the  matter  is 
now  before  the  Court  of  Claims? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  They  had  no  other 
choice.  There  was  a  man  who  had  a 
pistol  at  their  backs,  and  they  had  to 
deliver.  If  they  had  failed  to  deliver  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  property  of 
the  company  would  have  been  expropri- 
ated or  confiscated,  so  the  company  was 
forced  to  deliver  the  sugar. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.  was  involved  in  this,  and  we 
are  not  bound  by  what  Trujillo  would  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  certainly  they  were 
bound.  Their  property  was  there,  it  is 
still  there,  and  it  is  an  American  owned 
company. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  this  is  a  proper 
matter  for  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  they 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  information. 
I  say  let  the  Court  of  Claims  decide. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
a  legal  obligation;  I  think  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  for  us  to  return  the  money. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  F>oint  out  again 
this  is  opposed  by  the  USDA  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  that  this 
measure  means  little  to  the  domestic 
growers  and  that  it  lacks  provisions 
which  would  require  countries  who  sell 
us  sugar  to  buy  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  has  brought  this 
matter  up,  I  want  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  this  matter  was  first  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department  who  asked  what  I 
thought  about  the  return  of  this  money. 
I  agreed  with  him  and  I  thought  we 
were  morally  obligated  to  return  it.  I 
then  had  a  long  letter  from  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  which  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  White  House,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  White  House 
indicating  that  the  money  should  be 
returned;  not  in  this  way,  but  rather  as 
a  part  of  the  AID  program.  Now  we  have 
a  government  down  there  of  seven  men 
struggling  to  hold  the  goverrunent  to- 
gether imtil  they  can  have  an  election, 
and  when  the  news  went  out  that  our 
committee  had  approved  this  provision 
by  more  than  a  2  to  1  vote,  the 
headlines  in  the  paper  were  just  tre- 
mendous; everybody  was  delighted  and 
happy.  Now  we  come  along  and  say  we 
are  going  to  hold  this  money  back  and 
we  are  going  to  take  the  sugar  bill  and 
msike  it  into  a  welfare  program.  I  am 
told  by  a  high-ranking  oflBcial  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  it  might  have 
such  an  impact  on  the  government  right 
now  that  the  goverrmient  now  in  exist- 
ence might  even  fall.  In  good  faith  we 
should  return  this  money  and  not  drag 
it  through  the  courts  here  for  the  next 
5  or  6  years.  I  helped  write  this  law 
and  I  know  we  did  not  authorize  differ- 
ent treatments  for  different  areas.  But, 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  a  bad  situ- 
ation. He  did  what  he  thought  was  ex- 
pedient and  right,  and  if  he  could  speak 
to  us  right  now,  I  am  sure  he  would  say 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  this  money 
back.  Are  we  going  to  keep  it?  This  is 
the  only  proper  way  to  get  it  out.    We  use 


the  President  as  the  instrimientality 
through  which  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded, and  he  will  make  the  repayment 
only  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
bill.  The  companies  have  entered  into 
an  agreement.  I  have  a  letter  here  ad- 
dressed by  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.,  to  the  Minister  of  Council  or  some- 
thing in  the  Dominican  Republic,  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  state,  making  a 
proposal,  which  they  in  turn  accepted. 
La  Romana,  Dominican  Republic, 

February  21,  1962. 
Members  of  the  Council  of  State, 
National  Palace, 
Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Reptihlic. 

Sirs  We  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  considering  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  return  to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dollar  sum  collected  by 
virtue  of  the  fees  established  In  1960-61  on 
the  importation  of  Dominican  nonquota 
sugars. 

In  the  event  the  law  provides  for  the  re- 
turn of  such  amourrt  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  requires  that  the  suits  In  the 
United  States  be  satisfied  with  no  further 
liability  to  the  United  States,  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.  Trading  Corp.  Is  prepared  to 
receive  In  Dominican  pesos  Its  proper  share 
after  payment  of  Dominican  taxes  and  in- 
vest same  In  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
accordance  with  the  broad  principles  of  the 
Altanza  para  el  Progreso  program. 

Central  Romana  Corp.,  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.,  and  South  Puerto  Sugar  Co. 
Trading  Corp.  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  as  president,  have  authorized  me 
to  advise  the  Dominican  Government  their 
uru-estrlcted  acceptance  of  the  above  condi- 
tions for  the  return  of  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  fee  collected  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  have  requested  me  to  obtain  the  corre- 
sponding approval  of  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  expressions  of  high  esteem,  we  re- 
main. 

Yours  very  truly. 

South  Puirto  Rico  Sugar  Co., 
South    Puerto    Rico    Sugar 
Co.  Traoixo  Corp.,   Central 
Romana  Corp., 
G.  D.  Debevoise,  President. 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 

February  28,  1962. 
O.  Douglass  Debevoise, 
President,  South.  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Distinguished  Gentlemen:  In  connection 
with  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  February  of 
this  year,  I  wish  to  advise  you  briefly  that 
the  Council  of  State  has  acted  favorably  on 
the  proposition  of  your  companies  in  the 
sense  that  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 
Trading  Corp.  Is  dlsp>08ed  to  receive  In  Do- 
minican pesos  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  return  payment  after  the 
payment  of  Dominican  taxes  and  to  Invest 
the  remaining  sums  In  this  country  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  return  to  our  country  of 
a  sum  equal  In  value  to  the  dollars  collected 
by  the  fees  charged  in  the  years  1960  and 
1961  on  the  Importation  of  Dominican  sugar 
outside  the  quota. 

Dr.  Frederico  C.   Alvarez  hijo, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Presidency. 

That  means  that  they  agreed  that  not 
one  dollar  of  this  money  would  be 
brought  by  South  Puerto  Rico  out  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  They  would 
take  the  money  in  pesos  and  they  would 
pay  the  taxes,  which  would  amount  to 
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more  than  50  percent  of  the  money  in- 
volved, and  they  would  take  the  remain- 
ing pesos  and  build  low-cost  housing  for 
the  workers  in  order  to  build  up  the 
economy  of  the  country  at  a  time  when 
they  needed  help. 

If,  Mr.  Chainnan,  President  Elsen- 
hower had  not  taken  the  action  then 
Trujillo  would  have  taken  the  money 
himself  and  absconded  with  it,  or  prob- 
ably sent  it  to  Geneva  or  some  other  for- 
eign country.  However,  by  doing  what 
Mr.  Eisenhower  did  he  saved  this  $22 
million,  and  we  should  now  give  it  back 
to  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  going 
to  have  to  reluctantly  vote  "aye"  when 
this  bill  is  called  for  a  record  vote,  even 
though,  as  I  set  forth  in  my  additional 
views  in  the  report,  there  are  certain 
parts  of  this  bill  that  I  do  not  like.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  not  unlike  other  bills. 
However,  in  this  particular  bill,  I  think 
we  have  completely  overlooked  an  op- 
portunity to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  paying  storage 
charges  on  crops  which  are  in  surplus 
while  permitting  our  domestic  producers 
of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  to  produce 
more  of  a  commodity  not  in  surplus.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  makes  leg- 
islative sense.  How  we  can  go  back 
home  after  we  vote  for  a  bill  failing  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
explain  such  a  vote,  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend.  We  can  talk  about  statis- 
tics, as  was  done  earlier,  and  say  we  are 
actually  raising  the  quota  of  our  domes- 
tic beet  producers  to  2.65  million  tons. 
But  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
year  we  will  produce  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
majority  which  appears  on  page  8  of  the 
report,  2.8  million  tons  of  beet  sugar. 
Now  it  is  argued  that  just  because  we  are 
raising  the  legal  quota  as  fixed  in  this 
bill  to  2,650,000  tons,  we  are  actually 
doing  something  for  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. I  do  not  care  what  you  put 
down  on  paper.  What  matters  is  what 
is  actually  being  produced.  Since  Secre- 
tary Benson  suspended  the  quotas  on 
sugarbeets  in  1960  for  the  1961  crop,  we 
have  increased  our  production.  That 
means  something  to  the  farmers,  and  it 
means  something  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation,  as  these  farmers  were  not 
producing  a  crop  which  is  in  surplus. 

We  have  continued  to  increase  pro- 
duction among  beet  producers  in  the 
United  States  ever  since  that  time.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  followed  suit  in  1961 
and  suspended  quotas  for  1962.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  will  do  likewise  for  the 
1963  crop.  However,  since  this  bill  cov- 
ers a  period  of  5  years,  what  happens 
for  the  other  4  years?  We  may  well 
see  this  bill  cause  a  reimposition  of  quo- 
tas on  sugarbeet  production  in  the 
United  States  for  these  4  years.  Let  us 
not  forget  this.  Even  now,  forgetting 
what  we  put  down  on  paper,  we  are  see- 
ing a  cutback  in  the  bill  of  our  domes- 
tic beet  production  from  2.8  million  to 
2.65   millions  tons.    There   Just   is   not 


any  way  you  can  talk  yourself  around 
this  fact.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  consider  before  we  vote  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  we  can- 
not amend  this  bill  in  this  respect.  I 
spoke  out  against  this  in  committee,  and 
I  si>eak  out  against  it  now,  as  I  think  we 
should  have  done  more  for  our  own  beet 
producers.  Yes,  we  are  giving  these  new 
growers  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  is  so  concerned  about,  some- 
thing as  a  result  of  the  growth  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill.  According  to 
testimony  presented  before  our  commit- 
tee, we  have  approximately  150,000  tons 
of  growth  needis  a  year.  One-third  of 
that  small.  Infinitesimal  amount  is 
given  to  new  producers.  Now  here  is 
a  real  gimmick — a  real  political  gim- 
mick, if  you  please:  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  say  where  that  150,000 
tons  shall  be  placed. 

Let  us  assume  that  he  really  gets  po- 
litical, as  he  does  sometimes,  and  says  to 
Texas:  "You  produce  us  all  Democratic 
Congressmen  and  Democratic  Senators 
and  get  back  into  the  Democratic  fold, 
and  we  will  give  It  all  to  you." 

Down  in  North  Carolina  he  may  say: 
"We  will  give  you  this  plant  this  year," 
and  "We  will  give  it  to  you  over  in  North 
Dakota  next  year  if  you  produce  po- 
litically." There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that.  We  set 
no  standards  for  him  to  follow  and  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  him  from  rewarding 
the  faithful  with  a  sugar  mill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Eientleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  is  an- 
other fact  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
pointed  out.  This  does  not  say  that  we 
are  guaranteed  50.000  tons.  It  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  allo- 
cate or  may  hold  in  reserve  not  in  excess 
of  50,000  tons.  That,  to  me,  means  that 
he  may  hold  not  in  excess  of  5.000  tons 
or  10.000  tons  or  1,000  tons.  We  do  not 
get  anything  by  It. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  as,  perhaps,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  say  on 
that,  this  is  his  "protection." 

Nevertheless,  that  is  only  one-third  of 
the  growth  consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  1  year.  When  we  look  at 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
9.700.000  tons  of  sugar,  and  then  we 
talk  about  50,000  tons,  it  seems  relatively 
small. 

In  northwest  Ohio  we  have  three  beet- 
producing  plants.  We  also  produce  all 
of  these  crops  which  are  in  surplus. 
Everybody  admits  it.  We  have  com  that 
is  produced  in  northwest  Ohio;  we  have 
wheat,  we  have  barley,  and  many  other 
crops.  There  is  an  area  where  farmers 
could  readily  divert  some  of  the  land 
they  are  putting  into  these  surplus  crops 
into  beet  production.  But  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  they  are  just  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I  think  from 
that  standpoint  this  bill  is  shortsighted. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  to  take  it 
or  leave  it,  sLoce  we  cannot  amend  it. 
I  think  this  type  rule  is  bad. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  that  I  support  the  Dole  amendment. 
Why?  Because  I  know  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  this  case.  Here  is  a  $22- 
million  lawsuit  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
testimony  from  plaintiffs,  in  our  com- 
mittee, of  perhaps  a  half  hour  or  an 
hour.  Being  a  lawyer  I  would  like  to  try 
such  cases  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. Seriously,  when  $22  million  is 
involved,  don't  you  think  more  time 
should  be  spent  to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  case? 

Can  I  stand  before  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  say  I  cannot  support  the 
Dole  amendment  when  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  this  alleged  claim 
of  $22  million?  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
take  things  on  faith  to  the  extent  cf 
$22  million  and  go  back  home  and  face 
the  taxpayers  who  pick  up  the  tab. 
Whether  you  give  it  to  them  in  foreign 
aid  is  up  to  the  foreign-aid  experts  in 
this  House,  not  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  am  concerned  today  with  the 
merits  of  the  litigation  pending  in  the 
court  of  claims  and  since  that  matter  is 
now  being  adjudicated,  I  say  let  the 
courts  decide  it  and  if  they  decide 
against  the  plaintiffs  in  that  case  then 
is  the  time  for  them  to  come  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  say,  "We 
need  $22  million  in  taxpayers'  funds  for 
foreign  aid,"  and  let  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  decide  whether  or  not  they 
should  have  the  money.  This  should 
not  be  decided  today. 

I  support  the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Beermann]. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture started  hearings  on  sugar  legisla- 
tion several  weeks  ago  I  intended  firmly 
to  support  almost  any  kind  of  sugar  leg- 
islation that  came  out  of  the  committee. 

My  State  raises  many  sugarbeets  and 
there  are  several  sugar  mills  in  our  State. 
Most  of  them  this  year  are  running  to 
capacity  except  for  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

I  should  like  to  name  four  or  five  points 
I  think  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion. When  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture came  before  the  committee  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  took  place  in  favor  of 
allocating  more  than  50.000-ton  ad- 
ditional annual  domestic  production. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  shed  a  little 
more  light  on  this  subject,  let  me  quote 
page  61  of  the  hearmgs: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr  Beermann  Mr.  Secretary,  would  It  be 
helpful  to  the  Secretary  In  determining  the 
allocation  if  this  committee  would  provide 
that  an  additional  1  million  ton*  V  allocated 
domestically  so  that  perhaps  20  new  mills 
could  be  built? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  the  domestic 
allocation  which  has  been  determined  at  this 
time  balances  the  aspirations  and  desires  of 
the  domestic  producers  and  prevents  any 
need  of  cutback  and  at  the  eame  time  recog- 
nizes some  of  the  other  Interests  of  this  Na- 
tion in  a  fair  manner,  and  I  would  hope  that 
allocations  and  percentages  as  discussed  by 
many,  many  people  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  seeking  to  balance  the  Interests  of 
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all  concerned,  would  commend  themselves 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  BnxMAin*.  Let  us  assume  that  there 
are  two  areas  that  are  capable  of  producing 
the  tonnage  and  building  the  plants.  Would 
the  Secretary  allocate  the  two  areas,  or  what 
criteria  would  he  use  to  allocate  one? 

Secretary  Fkeziiak.  Well,  If  you  assimie 
there  are  two  equal  situations  under  the  new- 
grower  provision  and  that  they  were  Identi- 
cal In  every  respect,  I  would  expect  that 
the  criterion  would  then  be  as  we  said,  first- 
come,  flrst-served  basis. 

Mr.  Beesmann.  That  would  be  the  criteria 
that  would  be  used,  flrst-come,  flrst-served? 

Secretary  Fheemak.  \es,  sir. 

Mr.  BcxxMAMN.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  sugarbeets  could  be 
grown  on  land  that  Is  presently  producing 
crops  In  surplus,  would  you  consider  trans- 
fers of  production  from  crops  In  surplus  to 
tugarbeets,  not  in  surplus,  as  part  of  the 
criteria? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  this  would  be 
one  of  the  factors  that  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  under  the  construction  set 
down  in  the  bill  presently  and  In  that  event, 
they  would  not  be  equal  circumstances  and  I 
doubt  If  you  will  ever  get  the  two  Identical 
circumstances. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  want  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility from  the  House  or  the  Congress 
to  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  so  that 
he  will  be  subject  to  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure that  he  will  be  subject  to  each  year 
for  only  one  new  mill,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  other  crops  are 
grown  in  surplus. 

I  think  Congress  has  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  trade  our  surplus  com- 
modities for  a  surplus  commodity  of 
other  countries:  namely,  sugar.  It 
would  be  good  for  the  taxpayers,  for 
agriculture,  and  I  believe  for  foreign 
relations.  I  feel  that  the  2-million-ton 
Cuban  fallback  provision  would  have 
been  far  better,  and  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers should  have  been  given  a  much 
larger  allocation.  It  would  have  en- 
hanced farm  income  continuously.  It 
would  have  provided  for  capital  invest- 
ments. Each  of  these  mills  costs  $15 
million  or  more.  It  would  help  our 
economy  and  our  unemployment  situa- 
tion, and  I  go  back  to  "Operation  Em- 
ployment," which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  and  I  dis- 
cussed last  session.  It  would  also  have 
permitted  a  shift  from  crops  in  surplus 
to  crops  not  in  surplus. 

There  is  a  further  example,  such  as 
happened  last  year,  when  a  country 
comes  to  us  and  offers  to  sell  500,000  tons 
of  sugar  for  500,000  tons  of  wheat.  We 
end  up  buying  225,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
sell  no  wheat.  I  think  this  is  a  rank 
example  of  not  keeping  faith  with  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
or  I  or  anyone  else  had  someone  who 
handled  his  business  in  such  a  way,  you 
would  immediately  fire  him. 

I  think  that.  Chairman  Jones,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Departmental  Over- 
sight and  Consumer  Relations,  did  a  fine 
job  investigating  this  problem.  It  is  one 
more  reason  why  we  should  produce 
more  sugar,  as  long  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment persists  in  buying  sugar  and  not 
selling  our  surplus  commodities. 


Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  We  have  a  piece 
here  on  page  9  in  one  paragrrph  that 
says: 

In  malting  the  temporary  allocations  after 
1963  to  other  nations,  from  the  Cuban  re- 
serve quota,  the  Congress  will  review  and 
take  Into  consideration  among  other  factors, 
the  purchases  by  the  various  sugar-producing 
countries  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  give  special  con- 
sideration also  to  good-neighbor  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, we  had  statements  from  the  country 
of  Brazil  that  has  now  reaped,  we  might 
say,  190,000  tons  of  quota  and  150,000 
tons  of  Cuban  reserve.  They  would 
spend  two-thirds  of  that  money,  if  they 
received  approximately  300,000  tons  to 
400,000  tons  for  wheat  in  this  country. 
Do  you  think  that  the  remarks  here  on 
page  9  cover  the  situation  well  enough 
so  that  we  can  expect  these  foreign 
countries  to  get  this  sugar  money  to  buy 
agricultural  products? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  i  feel  that  the  review  an- 
nually by  the  Congress  is  somewhat 
of  a  redeeming  factor.  But  then  we 
have  given  in  the  legislation  or  in  the 
statement  last  year,  I  believe  it  was. 
somewhat  on  the  same  basis,  special 
consideration,  and  then  the  State  De- 
partment said  they  did  not  feel  that 
language  was  strong  enough  to  make 
them  decide  that  they  had  to  make  this 
trade,  that  this  ought  to  be  in  the  legis- 
lation and  not  Just  in  the  report — or  in 
addition  to  the  report. 

This  is  a  very  light  attempt  for  us  to 
smooth  that  over,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  State  Department  will  not  read  this 
and  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  In  your  interpreta- 
tion, do  you  not  think  that  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  heard  in  the  committee,  we 
need  to  require  these  countries  to  pur- 
chase that  much  of  additional  com- 
modities from  our  country? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  have  said.  I  wish 
it  had  been  in  the  bill  or  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expu-ed. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture but  all  my  life  I  have  been  involved 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  sugar 
problems.  First,  as  a  farmer — because 
I  am  a  farmer — and  then  as  a  lawyer 
because  I  represented  farmers  and  sugar 
mills,  and  for  the  last  14  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

My  district  produces  more  sugar  than 
any  other  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  so-called  world  price 
of  sugar.  That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
most  elusive,  misunderstood  and  confus- 
ing subjects  that  I  know  of. 

One  must  have  had  experience  with  it 
to  have  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of 


it.  What  is  the  world  price  wlien  we 
come  to  sugar?  It  is  this:  If  you  will 
look  at  page  23  of  the  report,  you  will 
find  that  the  world  consumes  about  57 
million  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  By  and 
large,  sugar  is  produced  where  it  is  con- 
sumed. When  you  talk  about  the  world 
price,  you  are  talking  roughly  about  10 
million  tons  of  sugar.  And  by  that  10 
million  tons  of  sugar  I  refer  to  the  sugar 
that  has  no  home;  sugar  that  is  not  con- 
tracted for;  sugar  that  floats  around  the 
world.  Of  that  amount  5,000  tons  are 
Cuban  sugars,  controlled  by  Communist 
countries,  who  are  not  interested  in  any- 
thing except  to  try  to  wreck  our  sugar 
industry. 

You  do  not  know  exactly  where  this 
floating  world  sugar  is  at  any  particular 
time.  You  cannot  really  put  your  finger 
on  it.  But  that  10  million  pounds  of 
sugar  is  referred  to  as  the  world-price 
sugar.  The  market  price  of  that  sugar 
i.s  unstable,  erratic,  untrustworthy,  vola- 
tile, and  explosive.  To  permit  the  world 
price  of  sugar  to  control  the  price  gen- 
erally would  be  to  permit  the  tail  to  wag 
the  dog.  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  why  we  do  not 
buy  our  requirements  on  the  basis  of  the 
world  market  but  what  would  happen  if 
overnight  we  were  to  say:  "We  do  not 
want  to  pay  that  high  price  of  sugar, 
we  will  buy  it  on  the  world  market"? 
Immediately  the  world  market  would  go 
up.  I  am  telling  you  that  history  proves 
this.  For  example,  during  World  War  I 
we  were  on  a  world-price  basis.  During 
arid  after  the  World  War  I  years  we  were 
operating  on  world -price  basis,  grabbing 
helter-skelter,  wherever  we  could  get  our 
requirements — if  you  will  look  at  page 
20  of  the  report  you  will  see — when  we 
were  on  that  world  market — we  were 
paying  over  26  cents  a  pound,  back  in 
1918.  1919,  and  1920. 

But  let  me  bring  our  world's  price  ex- 
perience more  closely  to  current  events. 
For  example,  if  you  will  look  at  page  20 
of  the  report  you  will  see  what  happened 
in  the  last  few  years.  During  the  dis- 
tui-bed  situation  brought  on  by  the  so- 
called  events  in  Hungary,  5  years  ago, 
the  price  of  this  world  market  sugar 
doubled  in  60  days  just  in  1957.  There 
were  disturbed  conditions  and  the  world 
price  exceeded  the  domestic  price.  Any 
time  you  want  to  rely  on  the  world  price 
and  make  it  known  that  you  are  going 
to  rely  on  the  competitive  world  price, 
that  price  exceeds  the  domestic  price, 
and  invariably  as  history  proves,  the 
price  goes  up. 

On  the  other  hand  we  went  through 
World  War  II  on  the  basis  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  We  did  not  rely  on  the  world  price. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  report  you  will 
find  that  during  the  war  years  our  mar- 
ket was  more  stable.  We  were 
paying  for  our  sugar  requirements  from 
Cuba  much  less  than  the  world  market 
price.  You  see,  this  thing  is  a  two-way 
street;  whereas  we  give  these  quotas  to 
certain  countries,  Cuba  included,  Cuba 
was  obligated  to  deliver  that  sugar  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  we  were  actually 
paying  much  less  to  Cuba  for  our  require- 
ments than  the  world  price,  and  Cuba 
was  obligated  to  make  the  deliveries. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true  that  to- 
day the  world  market  price  which  you 
say  is  somewhat  unstable  is  less  than 
the  productive  price  and  that  no  nation 
can  produce  sugar  at  less  than  the  world 
market  price? 

Mr.  WIT  J. IS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If  you  want  to  know 
our  experience  with  the  world  market 
price  take  the  case  of  coffee.  I  refer 
you  to  page  5  of  the  report.  You  will  see 
the  difference  in  stability  between  the 
sugar  price  and  the  coffee  price.  We 
buy  coffee  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
world  market  that  is  unregulated  and 
we  pay  through  the  nose.  But  the  most 
important  thing  to  me  is  this:  What 
price  is  the  housewife  in  the  United 
States  paying  for  sugar  compared  to  else- 
where? If  you  do  not  believe  me,  look 
at  page  21  of  the  committee  report  be- 
fore you.  The  retail  price  of  refined 
sugar,  white  sugar,  which  your  wife 
and  mine  sweetens  coffee  and  tea  with 
and  makes  a  cake  now  and  then,  is  10 
cents  a  pound  right  now.  What  do  they 
pay  elsewhere?  We  are  5  cents  below 
the  median  price  in  121  nations  around 
the  globe.  Go  to  Europe,  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  and  you  pay  15  cents  a 
pound.  We  are  paying  10  cents  a  pound. 
You  go  to  Russia  today,  the  last  figure 
I  have — I  do  not  know  what  it  is  right 
now,  and  it  was  a  guess  at  that  time — 
and  you  will  find  the  price  is  something 
like  60  cents  a  pound.  So  you  see,  when 
people  want  our  sugar  for  a  good  price, 
they  mean  a  stable  price.  When  you 
say:  "Let  us  forget  the  Sugar  Act,  let  us 
go  worldwide,  let  us  buy  our  sugar  on 
the  world  market,"  you  had  better  real- 
ize what  you  are  doing,  because  the  5.000 
Cuban  tons — controlled  by  Commu- 
nists— will  be  manipulated  either  up  or 
down  to  suit  their  and  not  our  advantage. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNoxrvi]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  continue  the  discussion  just  con- 
cluded by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  point  out  that  today 
approximately  10  million  pounds  of  sugar 
constitutes  what  we  might  call  the  world 
market.  Approximately  one-half  of  that 
amount  comes  from  countries  controlled 
by  Communist-bloc  nations.  History 
has  shown  that  the  Communist-bloc 
nations  have  no  qualms  about  bringing 
about  instability  in  sugar  prices.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  prices  can  be  er- 
ratic. If  our  Nation  should  depend  on 
the  world  price  in  setting  up  our  na- 
tional economy,  as  far  as  sugar  is  con- 
cerned, we  would  be  headed  for  chaos. 
Although  at  the  present  time  the  world 
market  price  is  theoretically  less  than 
the  American  price,  it  should  be  pointed 
out.  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiaiia 
stated,  this  is  a  two-way  street.  Some- 
times the  world  market  price  exceeds  the 
American  price,  and  someUmes  it  is  less 
than  the  American  price. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  INOUYE.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Understand,  please,  I  am 
asking  a  question  rather  than  arguing. 
Would  this  world  price  fluctuate  as  much 
and  would  it  hold  as  great  a  potential 
danger  for  us  if  the  producers  of  the 
United  States  were  permitted  to  raise  a 
much  larger  share  of  what  we  consume? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  As  I  pointed  out,  sir, 
at  the  present  time  over  50  percent  of  the 
world  market  is  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  Communist  nations 
would  be  very  happy  to  disrupt  our  mar- 
ket by  manipulating  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, Cuba  and  Russia  have  a  nego- 
tiated price  which  they  consider  a  world 
price.  If  we  were  to  set  our  price  on 
the  Cuban  price,  we  would  be  headed  for 
trouble. 

Mr.  KYL.  Did  I  understand  someone 
to  say  that  we  could  produce  all  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  presume  it  is  not  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  this  world  price  then 
be  as  significant  a  factor  as  the  gentle- 
man indicates  if  we  could  do  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  question  has  been  asked. 
Why  do  we  not  produce  all  the  sugar 
that  we  need  in  the  United  States?  If 
you  will  look  into  the  history  of  sugar, 
you  will  notice  we  had  certain  periods  in 
our  history  when  we  were  not  able  to 
produce  sufficient  sugar  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs.  In  World  War  II,  Cuba 
was  good  enough  to  sell  to  us  at  less  than 
the  world  price  because  of  the  negotiated 
price  we  entered  into  with  Cuba. 

During  World  War  n,  many  of  our 
sugar  farmers  answered  the  call  to  arms, 
some  others  answered  the  call  to  work 
in  our  defense  factories.  Therefore 
many  of  our  sugar  farms  had  to  tem- 
porarily cease  sugar  production  opera- 
tions. We  therefore  had  to  depend  on 
foreign  suppliers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  the 
arguments  for  protectionism  today.  I 
will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  vote 
on  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  the  free  trade  bill  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  when  it  comes 
up  about  a  week  from  now. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wrshington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  remarks  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  would  not  like  the 
record  to  leave  the  impression  that  dur- 
ing World  War  n  the  reason  that  our 
domestic  sugarbeet  producers  shifted 
from  sugar  production,  to  other  agri- 
cultural products,  was  purely  because 
they  could  make  more  money.  This 
would  indicate  we  could  not  depend  on 
them  for  a  stable  supply  should  war 
emergencies  arise  again,  and  that  would 
be  incorrect.  Actually  the  testimony  be- 
lore  our  committee  showed,  the  record 


si  lows,  that  in  World  War  n  our  Gov- 
ernment in  its  wisdom,  deliberately 
raised  supports  on  needed  food  items  like 
beans  to  bring  about  this  shift  from 
sugarbeets  to  food  that  was  more  needed 
in  World  War  11,  because  at  that  time 
we  could  depend  on  Cuba  for  a  stable 
sugar  supply.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  this  would  noc  be  the  situ- 
ation in  future  emergency  periods  or 
wartime  because  supply  sources  would 
be  far  different. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Chinowith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12154,  a  bill 
amending  and  extending  the  Sugar  Act. 
This  is  a  very  important  bill,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  nece.ss!ty  for  prompt  action.  I 
hope  that  th*s  bill  can  be  passed  and 
sirned  by  the  President  before  the  dead- 
line of  June  30,  when  the  present  act 
expires. 

I  have  been  recommending  that  we 
produce  more  of  our  sugar  requirements 
in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  this  measure  increases  the  quotas 
for  domestic  producers.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  increase  in  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  quota  which  is 
ra'sed  from  2.110,627  tons  to  2,650,000 
tons.  I  am  also  happy  to  see  the  in- 
crease in  the  domestic  cane  quota.  The 
total  increase  in  our  domestic  quotas  is 
786,000  tons. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of  our 
most  important  and  valuable  industries 
in  Colorado.  At  one  time  Colorado  pro- 
duced more  sugarbeets  than  any  other 
State.  We  are  still  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  beet  sugar  and  we  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  two  sugar  processing  plants  in 
my  district.  The  American  Crystal 
Sugar  Co.  has  a  plant  at  Rocky  Ford, 
and  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  a  factory  at  Sugar  City.  The 
economic  stability  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
in  Colorado,  where  both  of  these  plants 
are  located,  hinges  largely  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  beet  sugar  industrj*. 
The  beet  pulp  is  used  for  large  cattle 
feeding  operat  ons  in  this  area. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  Holly  Sugar 
Corp.  has  its  headquarters  and  main  of- 
fice in  Colorado  Springs  in  my  district. 
Thi"?  company  operates  a  plant  at  Delta. 
Colo.,  and  other  plants  in  California, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

I  represent  what  is  considered  an  old 
grower  area.  However,  we  recognize  that 
farmers  in  new  areas  are  anxious  to  grow 
sugarbeets  and  are  seeking  that  which 
is  in  the  national  interest.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  new  beet  plants,  one  a  year  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  sugar  legislation 
is  always  complicated  and  this  bill  is  no 
exception.  However,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  good  bill  and  one 
which  we  can  support.    It  is  impossible 
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to  pass  a  sugar  bill  which  will  please 
everyone,  but  I  understand  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  including  both  cane  and 
beet  producers,  is  supporting  this  bllL 

In  my  opinion  the  Sugar  Act,  orig- 
inally passed  in  1934,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
approved  by  Congress.  This  bill  will  ex- 
tend the  present  act  and  I  feel  improves 
the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  give  this 
bill  my  full  support,  and  I  hope  it  will 
pass. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  LangknI. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last  we  have  a  long-range  sugar  bill  be- 
fore us.  However,  in  the  5  minutes  that 
have  been  allocated  to  me,  that  is  prob- 
ably the  only  good  thing  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  about  the  bill  as  it 
is  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  two 
very  disturbing  factors  that  we  must 
be  cognizant  of  regarding  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  legislation  is 
before  us.  First,  it  is  before  us  under  a 
closed  rule.  Second,  agtdn  we  have  the 
time  element  hanging  over  our  heads, 
and  as  we  have  been  told  this  afternoon, 
if  you  do  not  support  this  bill,  you  are 
going  to  be  guilty  of  no  sugar  legisla- 
tion being  enacted  this  year. 

I  recognize,  as  does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  delay  has  been  a  lack  of  a  report 
or  a  recommendation  coming  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to 
sugar  legislation,  thereby  delaying  the 
point  at  which  they  could  start  consid- 
eration. This  has  come  about  in  spite  of 
constant  requests  and  proddings  on  the 
part  of  people  like  myself  and  others  who 
have  participated  in  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  But,  there  were  no  recom- 
mendations forthcoming. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  the  time  element  is 
Important?  I  say  it  because  it  does  not 
provide  us  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
discuss  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  the 
closed  nile  does  not  permit  us  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  even  if  we  could.  Now, 
the  experience  we  have  had  In  sugar 
legislation  under  the  temporary  exten- 
sions has  not  been  too  good.  The  bill 
before  us  does  not  improve  it  any. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  what  I  mean.  I 
hold  In  my  hand  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  dated  October 
23,  1961.  It  is  entitled  "1961  Sugar 
Quotas  and  Authorizations,  Nonpur- 
chase  Allocations."  What  does  It  show? 
It  shows  the  domestic  beet  quota  at  2,- 
609,170  tons.  This  identifies  the  degree 
of  Increase  that  is  in  the  bill  before  us 
specifically,  just  a  trifle  over  40,000  tons. 
It  identifies  each  of  the  other  quotas 
for  mainland  cane,  for  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico.  Virgin  Islands;  and  all  of  the  other 
quota  countries. 

But  the  unique  part  of  it  is  this :  When 
you  get  down  to  the  other  quota  coun- 
tries, what  does  it  show?  I  use  one  coun- 
try as  an  example,  and  I  am  not  picking 
on  this  country,  Peru.  The  quota  is  121,- 
507  tons.  But  what  did  we  buy  from 
them  last  year?  We  bought  836,377  tons, 
or  four  times  as  much  as  the  quota  that 


was  allocated  to  them.    The  same  is  true 
with  every  quota  country  on  this  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  bill  do 
imder  those  circumstances?  It  makes 
that  kind  of  a  situation  even  worse.  But 
before  getting  into  that,  let  me  identify 
one  thing,  because  there  has  been  a  big 
discussion  here  about  what  happened  to 
the  3  million  tons  of  Cuba's  quota.  Here 
on  this  same  document  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  there  is  shown  that 
we  bought  3,117,000  tons  in  this  manner 
from  foreign  countries.  There  is  where 
the  Cuban  quota  is.  This  is  where  it 
was  bought.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  bill  as 
it  Is  presented  to  us?  It  does  exactly  the 
same  thing.  One  will  find  the  quota  to 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  increase 
substantially  more  than  domestic  beets 
or  domestic  cane  increases.  Were  that 
the  actual  outcome  of  this,  this  would  be 
one  thing.  But  we  already  know  that 
even  though  they  have  gotten  these  big 
increases,  this  is  not  what  we  are  going 
to  buy  from  them.  We  have  already 
identified  that  in  1963 — we  are  going  to 
purchase  anywhere  from  100,000  to  150.- 
000  tons  more  than  this  from  each  of 
these  countries.  We  do  not  know  what 
it  will  be  in  1964,  1965,  and  so  on.  So, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  these  quotas? 
They  are  completely  meaningless  as  far 
as  quotas  are  concerned. 

Looking  at  the  new  bill  before  us,  we 
find  the  very  same  conditions  to  exist, 
only  in  a  more  pronounced  and  a  more 
obvious  manner.  The  bill  provides  sub- 
stantially larger  percentage  increases  for 
all  of  the  foreign  quota  countries,  and  in 
addition,  authorizes  the  IVj  million  tons 
of  the  Cuban  quota  to  be  purchased  from 
these  same  countries,  at  a  range  of  from 
100,000  to  150,000  tons  during  the  year 
of  1963.  Again,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  domestic  beet  producers. 

Of  just  as  great  significance  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  provides  for  domestic  sugar 
producers  to  receive  only  63  percent  of 
increases  in  our  own  Nation's  consump- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  any- 
one why  37  percent  of  our  Nation's  in- 
creased consumption  should  be  allocated 
to  foreign  countries.  Inasmuch  as  we 
as  a  nation  are  importing  a  big  percent- 
age of  our  sugar  needs,  while  in  other 
areas  of  agriculture  we  are  plagued  with 
surpluses,  it  seems  something  less  than 
good  commonsense  to  not  provide  for 
American  agriculture  the  opportunity  to 
at  least  expand  their  production  com- 
mensurate with  the  rate  of  growth  in  our 
own  consumption.  Such  a  modest  re- 
quest, while  still  not  providing  equity, 
could  not  be  considered  by  anyone  to  be 
anything  but  justified. 

To  aggravate  this  situation  further, 
only  last  week  this  House  passed  legisla- 
tion in  a  reclamation  project  that  will 
provide  for  an  expansion  of  150,000  tons 
of  sugarbeets  in  this  project  alone. 
This  bill  will  not  even  accommodate  that 
project  without  asking  other  areas  to 
make  reductions.  This  kind  of  disparity 
seems  not  only  inappropriate  but  imf air. 
and  is  a  factual  indication  of  a  need  for 


more  time  in  which  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter. The  experience  of  holding  the  time 
club  over  oiu"  heads,  I  suppose,  serves  the 
purpose  of  someone,  but  it  does  not  serve 
the  cause  of  the  beet  producers  through- 
out the  Nation.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  adequately  identified  in  the  ad- 
ditional views,  by  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  legislation  as  it  is  now  before  us 
leaves  little  or  no  opportunity  of  choice 
under  a  closed  rule,  and  it  is  a  sad 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  sugar  growers 
throughout  America  should  once  again 
be  short-changed  in  this  manner  be- 
cause of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  making  adequate 
recommendations  in  time,  and  In  this 
manner  make  the  time  element  and  a 
closed  rule  the  deciding  factor  of  what 
the  House  does  today. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr  DOMINICKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  speak  on  this 
bill  even  though  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  because  of  Its  importance 
and  because  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
been  mentioned.  My  good  friend.  Mr. 
Frank  Kemp  has  been  mentioned.  Of 
course,  the  State  of  Colorado  itself  prob- 
ably produces  more  sugar  from  sugar- 
beets  than  any  other  State  in  the  United 
States,  except  California,  and  we  are 
tremendously  interested  in  this  bill. 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  not  only  ac- 
tive in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  particu- 
larly in  my  district  but  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  Holly  Sugar  Co.  is  very  ac- 
tive in  Colorado,  in  California,  and  other 
areas.  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  has 
its  home  office  in  Denver,  and  the  only 
independent  single  plant  company  in  the 
whole  United  States,  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.  operates  in  Con- 
gressman Chenoweth's  district  and  in 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  bring  this  up? 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  what 
the  industry  has  or  has  not  done.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  it  was  time  to  put 
into  the  Record  what  "the  Industry" 
means.  It  not  only  means  the  processing 
companies  that  are  processing  sugar- 
beets  into  sugar.  It  also  means  the  do- 
mestic cane  manufacturers  of  sugar  in 
the  Southern  States;  It  means  the  beet 
growers  of  Colorado,  California,  Minne- 
sota, and  all  the  other  places  that  have 
been  mentioned.  It  means  the  cane 
growers  in  the  Southern  States.  It  also 
means  the  refiners  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  this  country,  those  people  who  are 
bringing  in  sugar  from  other  areas  in 
the  world  and  processing  it  in  this  coun- 
try, for  sale  in  this  country.  One  man. 
Mr.  Kemp,  president  of  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  represented  all  branches  of 
this  great  industry  in  an  agreed  state- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
have  been  closely  in  touch  with  sugar 
legislation  for  over  12  years,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  more  compet- 
itive industry  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Every  single  segment  of  it  has  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint,  different  angles,  and  dif- 
ferent interests.    Any  time  anyone  can 
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get  an  industry  encompassing  that  many 
interests  working  together  for  a  single 
position  to  get  over  a  bill  which  will 
give  them  the  stabihty  upon  which  they 
can  build  from  year  to  year  means  that 
we  have  got  something  good,  that  true 
statesmanship  in  the  sugar  field  has  been 
exercised,  a  program  proposed  which 
should  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Having  said  that.  I  also  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  obviously  necessary- 
to  compromise  in  order  to  get  any  agreed 
program  with  such  diverse  competitive 
interests  involved.  We  in  Congress  are 
not  satisfied  with  all  provisions.  Some 
m  the  beet  sugar  Industry  are  not  satis- 
fled.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  in  the 
domestic  cane  Industry  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  It.  I  would  suspect  that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  satisfied  with  it 
only  because  they  are  growing  so  fa?t 
that  they  really  do  not  have  very  much 
more  room  to  grow  any  more  cane  sugar 
there,  anyhow.  There  are  in  fact,  very 
few  people  who  are  going  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  all  provisions.  But 
if  you  have  an  industry  as  a  whole  that 
says.  "Give  us  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
have  a  stable  program  for  a  period  of  5 
years  on  which  we  can  build  and  not  be 
caught  in  a  simple  9-month  extension  or 
15 -month  extension,  as  we  have  been 
for  the  last  5  years."  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  go 
ahead  and  pass  it. 

There  is  one  provision  that  I  think 
-■should  have  been  included.  That  is  the 
jirovision  which  would  have  given  pref- 
erence to  those  foreign  countries  which 
sell  sugar  to  us  where  they  would  agree 
to  use  the  dollars  created  by  this  activ- 
ity to  buy  wheat  and  other  surplus  com- 
modities from  this  country.  At  the  very 
least,  this  provision  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  reallocating  deficits  in  quotas 
assigned  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
act.  I  think  such  a  provision  could  help 
our  agricultural  surplus  situation  as  well 
as  give  an  opi>ortunity  for  us  to  create 
more  markets  in  those  areas  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  are 
presently^n  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  add  this  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole].  I  think  this  is  one  provision  we 
can  truthfully  say  has  not  been  consid- 
ered and  has  not  l»een  put  in  with  the 
consent  of  the  industry.  I  think  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  we  are  injecting 
into  the  sugar  bill,  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  entire  industry-,  a  provision  for  a 
giveaway  of  $22  million  of  taxpayer 
funds  which  in  fact;  represent  a  private 
relief  bill  for  certain  indicated  compa- 
nies. It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a 
moral  obligation  thtit  we  should  give  this 
money  away,  but  there  have  been  no 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  generally  considers  an  "equity" 
bill  of  this  kind.  Only  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  were  heard  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  The  other  side  of  the 
question  has  not  t)een  even  presented. 
And  while  we  In  Congress  are  doing  this, 
the  United  States  L;  defending  a  lawsuit 
in  the  same  amount  of  money  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.    It  strikes  me  that  Con- 


gress would  be  making  a  real  mistake 
legally  and  judicially  to  interfere  in  the 
middle  of  a  coxirt  suit  that  is  now  going 
on,  whether  the  United  States  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  defense  of  that  suit.  If 
the  companies  lose  their  suit  and  the 
State  Department  says  that  Congress 
should  do  something  about  the  claim, 
then  is  the  time  for  introduction  of  a  re- 
lief bill  for  full  consideration  by  the 
proper  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McSwEEN]. 

Mr  MtSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  concern  expressed  here 
and  disappointment  about  the  produc- 
tion that  American  farmei"s  would  have 
under  this  proposal.  I  am  likewise  dis- 
appointed to  some  extent.  I  share  the 
general  view  that  has  been  expressed  in 
that  regard. 

I  am  sj'mpathetic  with  the  problems 
of  those  who  would  like  to  have  addi- 
tional sugar  acreage  or  new  sugar  acre- 
age for  the  first  time.  However,  I  think 
it  should  be  said  that  this  is  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation  that  is  really  a 
balance  between  producers  and  consum- 
ers. As  you  will  note  when  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  later  in  this  proceeding, 
consumers  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  cost  of  sugar.  This  is 
why  it  has  never  been  possible  for  the 
domestic  industry  to  produce  all  of  our 
sugar  needs. 

I  think  it  was  a  remarkable  show  of 
statesmanship  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try became  united  after  months  of  give- 
and-take  and  hard  work,  and  came 
united  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  the  request  for  this 
sugar  legislation.  There  is  minimum 
dissent  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry's 
position.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  that 
this  is  an  mdustry  that  can  come  to  the 
Congress  and  say:  "Here  is  what  we 
would  like  to  have.  V/e  are  all  in  gen- 
eral agreement." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  all  will 
see  fit  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  M\TXHEWs]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1962.  Although  I  do  not  have 
in  my  district  commercial  production  of 
sugarcane  for  refining  into  the  final 
product  of  sugar,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  this  production  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  great  State  of  Florida, 
and  nnturally  all  of  Florida  is  interested 
in  making  it  possible  for  our  commercial 
sugarcane  industry  to  expand  with  the 
other  domestic  areas  in  America.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  agricultural  leaders 
of  Florida,  and  their  activities  coordi- 
nated by  our  able  and  energetic  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Doyle  Conner,  for  the  spadework  they 
did  in  presenting  the  facts  of  our  sugar- 
cane industry  in  Florida  to  the  appro- 
priate Government  agencies  and  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  point 
out  the  part  American  agriculture  plays 


in  mternational  trade  as  evidenced  by 
the  Sugar  Act. 

American  farmers  have  the  potential  of 
producing  all  of  the  sugar  that  we  need 
for  our  domestic  consumption.  How- 
ever, it  is  realized  that  friendly  nations, 
if  we  expect  them  to  trade  with  us,  must 
have  the  capacity  to  earn  dollars  to  buy 
our  products.  So  it  is,  then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  through  the  years,  the  domes- 
tic producers  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar- 
cane have  been  given  a  quota,  and  the 
remainder  of  our  sugar  consumption  in 
America  has  gone  to  foreign  nations. 
These  countries,  in  turn,  with  the  money 
that  they  have  made  by  selling  us  sugar 
have  bought  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  our  industrial  products  and 
agricultural  products.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  as  I  heard  the  testimony  on 
this  legislation  to  learn  of  the  tremen- 
dous social  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  various  nations  throughout  the 
world  as  a  result  of  this  sugar  program. 
I  feel  that  if  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  keep  a  close 
scrutiny  of  this  sugar  program,  that 
especially  in  the  Latm  American  coun- 
tries, many  of  the  objectives  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Alianza  para  Progreso 
can  be  achieved  through  the  continua- 
tion and  strengthening  of  this  sugar  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  can  say  that  there  is 
almost  a  definite  pattern,  especially  m 
the  Latin  American  countries,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  sugar  sales  in  America  being 
used  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  m 
all  of  the  various  segments  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  these  various  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture feit  that  tlie  committee  should 
report  a  bill  to  the  House  v  hich  would  set 
specific  quotas  for  imports  of  foreign 
sugar  so  that  we  could  better  be  assured 
that  we  were  helping  friendly  nations, 
and  that  they,  in  turn,  would  recognize 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  reciprocal  op- 
portunity. Ten  years  ago  when  I  made 
my  first  race  for  Congress,  insofar  as 
foreign  aid  is  concerned.  I  said  that  I 
believed  in  helping  friendly  nations  help 
themselves,  to  the  extent  of  our  finan- 
cial ability.  I  do  not  believe  our  sugar 
program  should  be  used  to  give  comfort 
to  unfriendly  nations.  And  m  the  Sugar 
Act  amendments,  we  have  provided  that 
any  nation  or  poUtical  subdivision  there- 
of which  hereafter  unlawfully  expro- 
priates American -owned  property  or 
otherwise  seriously  discriminates  against 
such  property  and  fails  to  take  remedial 
action  within  a  reasonable  time,  will 
have  its  quota,  proration,  or  authoriza- 
tion to  import  sugar  suspended  if  the 
President  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the 
national  mterest.  I  think  it  is  well  that 
Congress  continues  to  keep  a  close  super- 
vision of  the  sugar  quotas  to  foreign 
countries  to  be  assured  that  this  great 
program  is  helpful  to  the  best  interests 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  in  several  days  we  are 
going  to  debate  in  the  House  the  so- 
called  omnibus  agricultural  bilL  There 
will  be  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  gladly  vote  for  this  sugar  bill  when 
they  will  oppose  the  omnibus  agricul- 
tural bill  on  the  basis  that  it  gives  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  too  much  au- 
thority.   As  a  gentle  reminder,  let  me 
point  out  that  in  the  Sugar  Act  we  are 
now  discussing,  title  n  of  the  act.  called 
"Quota  Provisions,"  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  determine  how 
much  sugar  will  be  needed  to  fill  U.S.  re- 
quirements during  each  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  must  make  his  determi- 
nation in  December  for  the  following 
year,  but  he  may  revise  it  up  or  down 
during  the  year  if  the  needs  change. 
Now  remember  that  this  sugar  determi- 
nation establishes  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  short  tons,  raw  vslne,  that  may  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  under  consideration.    In   making 
this  initial  estimate,  the  Secretary  uses 
as  a  starting  point,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
distributed  during  the  12-month  period, 
ended  October  31,  next  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  being  made.    Then  he  must  make 
allowances  for  deficiencies  or  sxupluses 
in  the  Nation's  sugar  inventories  and  for 
changes    in    consimiption    caused    by 
changes  in  population  and  demand  con- 
ditions.  When  the  Secretary  has  arrived 
at  a  tentative  figure,  using  the  standards 
outlined  above,  he  must  then  consider 
the  price  that  this  quantity  of  sugar 
would  likely  bring  on  a  wholesale  refined 
basis.    If  the  estimated  sugar  price  will 
be  excessive  to  consimiers,  or  too  low  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  determination 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be 
marketed  to  achieve  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price.    The  Secretary  must  also  de- 
termine requirements  for  local  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  so  that 
the  general  price  and  marketing  objec- 
tives will  be  the  same  in  all  American 
markets. 

I  emphasize  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Sugar  Act,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  suggest  that  it  would  seem 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  now  are  de- 
lighted to  have  their  farmers  placed  in  a 
straltjacket  as  far  as  regulations  of 
the  Sugar  Act  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture over  the  individual  producer  is 
concerned.  About  45,000  domestic  farms 
grow  cane  or  beets.  About  220,000  farm- 
workers are  required,  mostly  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis,  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the 
cane  and  beets.  During  the  early  years 
of  this  decade,  about  300,000  farmwork- 
ers were  required.  In  the  domestic  area, 
64  beet-sugar  factories,  108  cane-sugar 
mills,  and  33  refineries  were  in  operation 
in  1958.  Thirteen  of  the  latter  were 
operated  as  part  of  or  in  connection  with 
cane-sugar  mills.  These  establishments 
represent  an  investment  in  land,  plant, 
and  equipment  of  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  a  billion  dollars.  Approxi- 
mately 63,000  workers  are  employed  in 
the  plants. 

I  have  heard  no  objections  at  all  about 
these  workers  in  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms  being  placed  in  straitjackets 
because  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  only  chief  criticism  I 
have  heard  from  the  domestic  areas  is 


that  the  program  is  not  extended  and 
made  possible  for  new  areas  that  want  to 
participate,  so  I  would  assume  the  chief 
complaint  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
slraitjackets  to  go  around. 

I  want  to  remind  the  House  that  we 
are  going  to  have  up  soon  the  omnibus 
agriculture  bill,  H.R.  11222,  and  you  are 
going  to  hear  a  lot  about  straitjackets  in 
the  debate  on  that  bill.  I  close  with  this 
poem,  with  apologies  to  the  great  poets 
who  have  preceded  me: 

The  Congressmen  are  fussing  on  Capitol  Hill, 
They  are  debating  the  merits  ot  the  sugar 

bill. 
Pine  men  and  women,  tried  and  true, 
Beg  for  more  sugar  "til  their  faces  are  blue. 
They'll  glvt!  Mr.  Freeman  all  the  power  In 

the  land. 
Put   their   :rarmer8   in   straitjackets,   with   a 

lovin;  hand. 
What  would  be  their  attitude  If  we  evened 

up  the  score 
And  call  this  bill  11222  instead  of  12154? 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sugar  Act 
has  been  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  three  objectives:  To  make  possible, 
as  a  matttT  of  national  security,  to  pro- 
duce a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  re- 
quirements within  the  continental  United 
States  and  to  do  this  without  the  con- 
sumer-penalizing device  of  a  high  pro- 
tective ta:nff;  to  assure  U.S.  consumers 
of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasontible  prices;  and  to  permit  near- 
by friendly  foreign  countries  to  partici- 
pate equ:itably  in  supplying  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose  of 
expanding  nationl  trade  and  assuring  a 
stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing all  thi-ee  of  these  objectives.  I  think 
it  also  has  opened  the  door  for  new  op- 
portunities for  thousands  of  American 
farmers  and  American  working  men  and 
women.  It  is,  then,  because  of  these 
successes  that  I  am  supporting  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minut<js  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poagk]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  wUl 
be  noted  that  the  authority  to  sell  the 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  which  is  by  this 
act  allocated  to  Cuba  is  suspended  until 
such  time  as  Cuba  shall  come  into  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
Of  cours«!,  this  means  that  we  will  buy 
no  sugar  from  Cuba  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains under  the  control  of  the  present 
or  of  any  other  Communist  regime.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  Cuba  will  stay  out- 
side the  fellowship  of  the  Western  de- 
mocracies. She  may  not  return  during 
the  term  of  this  act.  We  hope  she  will, 
and  we  provide  in  this  bill  that  when 
she  does  she  will  be  entitled  to  a  very 
large  allocation  of  sugar — not  so  large  as 
she  once  held  but  larger  than  the  allo- 
cation granted  to  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  This  should  certainly  stand 
as  a  continuing  inducement  to  Cuba  to 
return  to  the  ranks  of  free  nations.  At 
the  same  time,  the  overall  reduction  we 
have  made  in  her  quota  should  be  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  to  ever  force  Cuba  into  any 
one-crop  economy,  as  Mr.  Castro  has 


complained.  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee has  dealt  both  wisely  and  generously 
with  Cuba. 

What  arrangements  have  we  made  in 
the  bill  for  foreign  countries  to  sell  us 
the  1,500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  alloca- 
tion which  we  are  going  to  need  on  a 
temporary  basis?  You  will  note  that  we 
have  authorized  the  purchase  of  150,000 
tons  each  from  the  Philippines,  Peru, 
Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  Brazil,  the 
British  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  then  authorized 
the  purchase  of  100,000  tons  each  from 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Maritius. 
These  are  all  large  producers  of  sugar. 
The  committee  deliberately  and  pur- 
posely authorized  no  temporary  pur- 
chases from  the  small  producers. 

Our  reasoning  was  that  to  give  a  small 
country  which  produces,  let  us  say,  no 
more  than  20,000  tons  of  sugar  the  right 
to  sell  half  of  that  20,000  tons  in  the 
United  States  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The 
10,000  tons  would,  of  course,  be  an  ex- 
tremely minor  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  supplying  our  needs,  but  it  could 
become  an  extremely  important  factor 
in  the  economy  of  that  small  country. 
When  this  right  of  sale  was  ended,  with 
the  restoration  of  free  government  in 
Cuba,  the  impact  on  the  limited  economy 
of  any  small  country  might  be  so  great 
that  it  might  completely  wreck  the  sup- 
plying country.  Even  if  it  did  not.  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  Communists  available  to  tell  the 
people  how  the  United  States  has  mis- 
treated them. 

The  committee  had  several  examples 
of  the  very  natural  tendency  of  these 
small  coimtries  to  feel  that  any  tempo- 
rary sales  should  be  made  permanent. 
As  an  illustration,  someone  completely 
misrepresented  the  purport  of  a  news 
conference  given  by  our  Ambassador  in 
Guatemala.  While  the  Ambassador  only 
said  that  he  could  not  tell  what  sugar 
sales  might  be  available  to  Guatemala 
in  the  future,  as  the  matter  was  pending 
before  the  Congress,  the  Guatemalan 
press  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  would  buy  no  more  sugar 
from  Guatemala  and  immediately  stated 
that  we  were  deliberately  seeking  to 
wreck  Guatemalan  economy.  A  delega- 
tion from  the  Guatemalan  Congress  was 
here  about  2  weeks  ago.  yet  Guatemala 
had  no  quota  and  never  has  had.  She 
had  been  allowed  to  sell  the  United 
States  18.000  tons  of  sugar  last  year.  All 
of  this  tonnage  came  from  the  Cuban 
quota.  Incidentally,  this  bill  allocates 
20.000  tons  to  Guatemala  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  In  like  manner,  it  makes  an 
allocation  of  some  10,000  or  more  tons 
to  every  one  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  asked  for  a  sugar  allocation 
and  to  every  one  of  our  suppliers  in  the 
Pacific. 

We  believe  that  these  permanent  al- 
locations can  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  these  smaller  countries.  It  becomes 
somethmg  on  which  the  small  nation  can 
depend  and  on  which  it  can  build  its 
economy.  But  we  think  there  should  be 
a  clearcut  distinction  between  perma- 
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nent  allocations  and  the  temporary  right 
to  sell  sugar.  We  have,  therefore,  tried 
to  confine  these  temporary  rights  to 
those  nations  who  produce  enough  sugar 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  supply  on 
a  temporary  basis  a  rather  large  amount 
of  sugar  without  disrupting  their  econ- 
omy or  without  inducing  them  to  in- 
crease their  planti.ngs  to  a  level  which 
would  be  imneeded  after  we  cease  to 
make  these  temporary  purchases. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
authorization  of  purchases  from  these 
temporary  suppliers,  and  I  make  these 
comments  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  the  record  that  all  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  supplying  nations  in- 
volved, may  under;>tand  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
House  of  Represe:atatives,  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  intend  tliat  these  11  nations 
which  are  given  authority  to  make  ad- 
vantageous sales  of  their  sugar  in  the 
United  States  are  expected  in  return  to 
provide  a  substantial  dollar  market  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  r>ossible,  al- 
though not  very  jjractical,  to  produce 
all  of  the  sugar  w;  need  in  the  United 
States  at  home.  American  farmers 
could  supply  the  needed  10  million  tons, 
but  to  do  it  they  ^(rould  have  to  receive 
a  great  deal  higher  price  than  is  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  or 
the  Government  \i-ould  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  subsidy.  Certainly,  we 
need  to  put  our  lend  to  the  production 
of  everything  thiit  we  can  profitably 
.erow  at  home.  Therefore,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  allow  foreigners  to  sell  us  sugar 
which  we  could  p-oduce  should  we  not 
require  them  to  buy  other  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  and 
thus  avoid  any  overall  reduction  of 
American  agriculture?  Should  we  not 
encourage  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities V  hich  v/e  can  :)roduce  effi- 
ciently? At  the  :>ame  time  should  we 
not  enable  the  American  consumer  to 
buy  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be 
available  were  we  growing  all  of  our 
sugar  at  home?  The  committee  thinks 
we  should  do  all  oi  these  thmgs,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  tho  prospective  suppliers 
agree  that  we  should  as  several  of  them 
have  heretofore  offered  to  Invest  the 
total  proceeds  of  their  sale  of  sugar  into 
this  market  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Unfortunately,  our  State  Department 
gives  the  impression  that  it  wants  to  keep 
any  foreigner  from  spending  dollars  in 
the  United  States  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  and  apparentlj-  that  Department  ad- 
vised Brazil,  at  legist,  last  year,  that  they 
need  not  spend  tl-.e  proceeds  of  her  sub- 
stantial sugar  saks  in  the  United  States. 
The  committee  leels  that  this  was  a 
serious  mistake. 

At  first,  we  sought  to  write  into  the 
bill  specific  provisions  requiring  each 
country  which  sold  sugar  to  the  United 
States  on  a  temporary  basis  to  siJend  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  sugar  m 
the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Of 


course,  we  contemplated  requiring  that 
such  sales  be  in  addition  to  normal  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  that  such 
countries  would  commit  themselves  not 
to  tranship  or  substitute  these  additional 
American  commodities  for  homegrown 
commodities,  but  we  recognize  the  ex- 
treme difHculty  in  enforcing  such  regula- 
tions and  we  further  recognize  that  such 
regulations,  when  evaded,  and  they  prob- 
ably would  be  evaded,  would  result  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  world  market  of  all 
commodities. 

Rather  than  risk  such  a  breakdown, 
the  committee  felt  that  we  should  au- 
thorize these  purchases  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod only,  with  a  clear  imderstanding 
that  next  year  the  committee  will  review 
the  actions  of  the  supplying  countries 
and  will  then  extend  authorizations  only 
to  those  nations  which  have  in  good  faith 
made  substantial  purchases  of  American 
goods,  preferably  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  dollars.  In  other 
words,  next  year  the  committee  is  gomg 
to  determine  whether  these  countries 
have  actually  used  the  extra  dollars  they 
have  earned  to  buy  additional  American 
agricultural  commodities.  If  they  have, 
we  intend  to  reward  such  countries  with 
a  renewal  of  the  right  to  sell  sugar  in 
this  market.  If  they  have  not  thus  used 
the  money,  or  if  they  have  transshipped 
the  commodities,  it  is  frankly  the  pur- 
pose of  our  committee  to  elimmate  such 
supplying  countries  from  this  temporary 
market. 

I  hope  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  this  point.  I  hope  that  no 
administrative  oflBcial,  and  no  represent- 
ative of  any  foreign  country  may  con- 
tend that  they  did  not  understand  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illmois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am,  of  course,  not 
a  member  of  the  gentleman's  effective 
committee,  but  I  would  most  respect- 
fully say  to  him  that  in  voting  for  the 
bill  today  I  am  not  permitting  myself 
to  be  committed  to  the  terms  of  the 
statement  just  made  for  the  first  time 
at  the  end  of  a  3 -hour  debate. 

There  is  a  question  not  only  of  foreign 
poUcy  involved  in  the  dictum  which  the 
gentleman  has  set  forth,  but  also  a  ques- 
tion of  other  industries  in  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  on  which  the  dol- 
lars to  be  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
sugar  might  be  spent  most  usefully.  My 
point,  however,  is  that  this  particular 
matter  should  most  certainly  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  before  the  close 
of  the  debate  so  that  every  Member 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  express  his 
opinion. 

Some  of  the  dollars  to  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  sugar  by  the 
United  States  could  indeed  be  used  to 
lighten  the  obligations  of  this  country 
m  meeting  certain  requirements  now 
provided  under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  statement,  but  I  do  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
statement  I  have  here  is  what  the  Agri- 


culture Committee  intends.  This  is 
what  we  expect  you  to  vote  for  if  you 
vote  for  this  bill.  I  would  say  to  the 
foreign  nations  that  they  might  rely  on 
this  statement,  much  as  I  regret  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  will  not  be 
with  us  next  year  and  will  not  vote  on 
next  year's  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
anyone  in  our  committee  who  feels  I  am 
misrepresenting  this  matter.  I  wish  they 
would  make  that  known  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  FOAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  agree 
with  him.  In  fact,  we  discussed  this 
matter  and  the  record  should  be  made  on 
it  with  reference  to  speculating  in 
reference  to  these  surpluses.  We 
thought  that  here  is  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  The  former  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Hope,  testifiixi  before  the  committee 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  we  should 
have  specific  language.  We  are  not  club- 
bing any  of  the  countries  into  doing  any- 
thing. Most  of  these  countries  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  so.  1  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  this  be  in  the  Record  for 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  going  to  look  at 
it  next  year. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I,  too.  want  to  join 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  say  that  we 
did  discuss  this  m  the  committee,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  did  not  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  further  state- 
ment I  believe  the  11  nations  he  is  re- 
ferring to  have  all  agreed  in  their  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  to  do  this 
very  thing  that  he  has  suggested;  that 
is.  to  spend  this  sugar  money  for  agri- 
cultural products  from  our  countrj'.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mmnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  but  on  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  Just  ex- 
pressed himself  on,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  thought  he  has  suggested.  It 
is  not  this  that  I  oppose  the  bill  for,  but 
other  reasons.  I,  too.  want  those  nations 
to  buy  our  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  correctly  expressed  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  he  is  making. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  I  hope  no  administrative 
official  and  no  representative  of  any  for- 
eign country  may  contend  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  will  of  Congress  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  its  extensive  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1962  now  before  us. 

This  highly  complex  problem  has 
aroused  considerable  controversy  and  I 
feel  the  committee  generally  has  done 
a  commendable  job.  In  the  case  of 
Brazil.  I  had  hoped  that  the  committee 
might  accept  the  broad  proposal  made  by 
the  Brazilian  Government.  I  feel  that 
the  340,000-ton  quota  allotted  to  that 
country  will  at  least  make  a  creditable 
showing  in  the  improvement  of  our  trade 
relations  with  this  important  hemi- 
spheric neighbor. 

I  hope  that  the  other  Latin  American 
quotas  will  be  used  in  a  similar  way  in 
order  that  these  nations  may  build  their 
reserves  of 'dollars  with  which  they  may 
purchase  American  agricultural  and 
other  commodities. 

Under  the  Brazil  agreement,  the  340,- 
ODO-ton  sugar  quota  will  be  trsinslated 
into  purchases  of  wheat  and  other,  com- 
modities here.  Under  the  formula, 
Brazil,  in  return  for  this  quota,  will  pur- 
chase 13,800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
amounts  to  approximately  half  of  the 
total  Oregon  production. 

This  is  the  kind  of  forward-looking 
program  that  is  most  effective  in  ce- 
menting relations  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors,  since  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  providing  them  with 
hard-to-get  dollars  which  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  U.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

The  bill  also  provides  expanded  U.S. 
acreage,  which  Ls  most  essential  to  the 
sugarbeet  producers  in  our  Western 
States.  Many  of  us  here  feel  that  the 
American  producers  should  be  allowed 
to  produce  a  greater  share  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  requirement.  The  present  sugar- 
beet  production  is  2,110,627  short  tons. 
This  bill  recommends  2,650,000  short 
tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  500,000 
tons. 

There  are  obviously  many  compromises 
Included  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future  a  more  detailed 
study  might  be  given  to  the  world's  sugar 
production  problems. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  Committee  deals  primarily 
with  the  subject  of  rearranging  the 
quotas  to  supply  our  domestic  sugar 
market.  This  is  an  important  question, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  embrace  all  of 
the  Issues  that  demand  attention  in  act- 
ing upon  a  long-range  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 


Our  sugar  program  is  concerned  with 
more  than  the  question  of  who  fills  our 
sugar  bo^'l.  It  is  also  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  theVelfare  of  the  more 
than  200,000  workers  engaged  in  the 
domestic  .industry.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  sugar 
program  since  it  was  first  enacted  in 
1934.  Unfortunately,  as  the  facts  dem- 
onstrate all  too  clearly,  sugar  workers 
are  being  treated  like  forgotten  men. 
This  significant  breakdown  in  our  sugar 
program  has  been  overlooked  for  years: 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  sweep 
it  under  the  rug  now. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  lengthy  dis- 
cussions concerning  amendment  of  the 
act  during  this  past  year  or  so  would 
include  the  issue  to  which  I  refer.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu-e  would  find  time  to  review  and 
thoroughly  analyze  the  problem  of  de- 
cent wages  for  sugar  workers.  Not  only 
has  the  committee  failed  to  include  this 
question  in  its  bill  but  by  the  process  of 
a  closed  nile  we  are  now  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  problem. 

As  one  who  recognizes  the  need  for  a 
sugar  program,  I  say  it  is  a  critical  mis- 
step to  deprive  the  House  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  correct  the  miser- 
able conditions  forced  on  the  thousands 
of  sugar  workers  under  our  existing 
sugar  program.  The  public  will  not  long 
tolerate  a  program  that  protects,  at  con- 
siderable public  expense,  the  grower,  the 
processor,  the  industrial  users,  and 
others,  but  fails  to  protect  the  workers. 

This  may  sound  like  a  strong  state- 
ment, but  it  is  amply  justified  by  the 
facts. 

Since  1937  the  Sugar  Act  has  con- 
tained a  provision  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  determi- 
nations of  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  sugar  fieldhands.  This  mini- 
mum wage  program  was  included  in  the 
Sugar  Act  as  the  workers"  share  of  the 
special  protection  provided  for  all  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  industry. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable wage  rates  should  be  above  the 
minimimi  standard  set  in  the  Pair  Labor 
■Standards  Act.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  either  because  the  language  of  the 
provision  is  faulty,  or  because  its  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  prop)erly  im- 
plemented. 

Here  are  the  current  hourly  minimum 
figures  established  as  "fair  and  reason- 
able" for  the  main  sections  of  the  sugar 
industry : 

Puerto  Rico.  36  Vj  cents;  Virgin  Islands, 
50  cents;  Louisiana,  60  cents;  western 
beet.  95  cents;  Hawaii.  $1.46. 

These  rates  are  literally  shocking. 
Only  that  for  Hawaii  stacks  up  as  a 
reasonable  wage.  And  this  figure,  I  am 
informed,  was  brought  about  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  a  union  representing 
the  entire  labor  force  in  Hawaii. 

The  other  rates  are,  on  their  face, 
substandard.  What  is  even  worse,  these 
rates  bear  a  Government  seal  as  "fair 
and  reasonable."  That  means  the  grower 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  compel  their 
acceptance. 


Only  last  year  this  Congress  fixed  a 
minimum  which  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  says  is  the  lowest  hourly  rate 
necessary  to  sustain  a  person  in  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being.  That 
figure  is  $1.15.  In  the  face  of  this 
declaration  by  Congress,  it  simply  de- 
fies explanation  that  the  Sugar  Act  per- 
mits wage  rates  below  $1.15  an  hour. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  rate  set 
under  the  Sugar  Act  refiects  prevailing 
conditions  in  agriculture  generally.  This 
is  no  answer  to  the  sugarworkers  or  to 
the  public. 

The  sugar  industry  is  unique.  It  is. 
as  a  special  study  group  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  said, 
"a  thoroughly  managed  economy."  In 
short,  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
amounts  to  a  Government-protected 
monoiX)ly.  And  since  it  was  so  estab- 
lished it  has  had,  as  the  President  told 
Congress  in  1937,  the  obligation  "to 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  good 
employer." 

Moreover,  our  sugar  program  is  a  na- 
tional institution.  As  such,  it  is  de- 
signed on  a  national  scale  to  guard  the 
welfare  of  the  consumer,  the  producer, 
the  processor,  and  the  worker.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  long-standing 
minimum  wage  program  embodied  in 
the  act  should  rest  on  a  national  stand- 
ard such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

A  discussion  of  this  issue.  I  submit,  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  sugar  program. 
Now  should  have  been  the  time,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  a  basic  overhaul  of 
the  quota  system,  to  consider  and  take 
action  to  make  the  wage  provision  of  the 
act  meaningful  and  in  keeping  with  the 
declared  p>olicies  of  Congress. 

This  House,  if  it  is  to  enact  a  sovmd 
and  secure  long-range  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  the  Inouye  bill,  H.R.  11706. 
This  measure  Is  designed  to  update  the 
wage  provision  of  the  act,  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  faith  with  the  original  objec- 
tives of  the  Sugar  Act,  we  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  necessary 
amendment.  The  present  act  calls  for 
an  extension  for  5  years.  This  is  too 
long  under  present  conditions.  Never- 
theless, this  does  not  detract  from  the 
committpe's  responsibility  to  give  this 
House  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
Inouye  bill  as  a  separate  amendment  to 
the  act  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  request  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  include  a  summary  and  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  Inouye  bill,  H.R   11706. 
Memorandum    in   Rk    H.R.    11706 

H.R.  11706,  Introduced  May  10  by  Repre- 
sentative Inouye,  would  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  to  provide  a  national  standard  for  "fair 
and  reasonable"  minimum  wage  rates  for 
fleldworkers.  This  memorandum  briefly  ex- 
plains the  amendment  and  set-s  out  some 
of  the  underlying  considerations  that  de- 
mand Its  favorable  consideration. 

The  bill  carries  out  the  two  recommenda- 
tions embodied  In  a  memorial  adopted  by 
the  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii  last  March. 
It  would: 

1.  Bring  the  existing  minimum  wage  pro- 
vision of  the  Sugar  Act — section  301(c)  (1)  — 
into  line  with  the  FLSA.  while  at  the  same 
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time  giving  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  make  imlted  exceptions  where 
hardship  can  be  shown;  and 

2.  Provide  that  growers  who  pay  their 
neldworkers  the  FLSA  minimum  wage  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compliance  payments 
based  upon  the  ftiU  base  pay  rate  of  80 
..-ents  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw  sugar  as 
.specified  In  section  304(a). 

The  proviso  giving  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  grant  limitsd  exceptions  from  the 
FLSA  is  intended  to  avoid  hardship  for 
growers,  particularly  In  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, who  would  find  it  economically  dif- 
ficult to  adjust  at  ance  to  a  $1.15  an  hour 
minimum.  Such  growers,  after  an  adequate 
showing,  could  be  granted  such  lower  mini- 
mums  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
determine  on  the  basis  of  the  record. 

The  basic  defect  cf  the  existing  minimum 
wage  provision,  sect. on  301(cMl).  is  that  It 
fails  to  Include  a  meaningful  standard  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  "fair  and  reasonable" 
minimum  wage.  A  substantial  case  can  be 
made  In  arguing  thit  "fair  and  reasonable" 
mlnimums  should  certainly  be  above  the 
FLSA  minimum,  a  wage  which  was  defined  by 
Congress  as  one  related  to  a  "minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  ef- 
ficiency, and  generfl  well-being."  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  however,  obviously 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  criteria  used 
by  Congress  In  setting  the  FLSA  minimum, 
or  to  any  other  meaningful  standards. 

Examples  of  the  current  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable" minimum  wage  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  Louisiana  cane  area,  minimum 
wage  rates  as  set  by  an  October  1961  order 
range  from  60  cents  an  hour  to  85  cents 
an  hour;  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  February 
1962  order  sets  rates  ranging  from  50  cents 
to  75  cenU;  and  a  March  order  fixes  a  rate 
of  95  cents  an  hou-  for  hand  labor  opera- 
tions in  all  beet  prcKluclng  areas;  and.  mean- 
while, the  Department  accepts  the  minim xim 
collective  bargalnlnij  rate  of  $1.46  an  hour 
In  Hawaii  as  the  olBclal  minimum  rate  for 
that  area. 

Actual  average  earnings  also  show  a  wide 
range  In  the  several  sugar -producing  areas. 
Figures  released  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  weighted  average  dollar  earn- 
ings per  hour  for  ;1eldworkers  for  1960  as 
follows:  Louisiana.  .738:  Florida,  1.110;  Ha- 
waii. 1.741  plus  .665  m  fringe  benefits;  Puerto 
Rico,  .602;  beet.  1.185.  A  copy  of  the  com- 
plete table  showlnf;  average  earnings  from 
1946  through  1960  and  comparative  produc- 
tivity figures  Is  atta.:hed  hereto 

From  the  foregoing  figures  a  number  of 
significant  points  can  be  drawn.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

1.  Most  of  the  Department's  minimum 
wage  figures  bear  no  relationship  to  a 
"minimum  standanl  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being." 

2.  The  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  a  uniform  base  for  "fair  and 
reasonable"  mlnimums  means  that  an  agency 
of  Government  Is  Itself  burdening  commerce 
with  substandard  and  differing  wage  rates 
and  thus  contributing  to  unfair  competition. 

3.  In  terms  of  average  earnings  for  most  of 
the  areas,  the  application  of  the  FLSA  mini- 
mums  as  a  uniform  minimum  wage  does  not 
present  an  unduly  serious  problem. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  full  compli- 
ance payments.  It  may  be  noted  that  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Sugar  Act  entitles  beet  and 
cane  growers  to  certain  benefits  In  return  for 
their  observing  the  quota  requirements  and 
the  general  labor  and  wage  payment  pro- 
visions of  section  301.  The  payment  varies 
from  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  on  farms  producing  a  small  tonnage 
to  30  cents  per  hundred  on  farms  producing 
a  large  tonnage.    Tlie  amendment  would  give 


full  pajTnent  to  all  farms  paying  the  FLSA 
minimum. 

Under  existing  provisions,  the  big  Hawaiian 
plantations  and  larger  farms  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  received  payments  at 
a  reduced  or  minimum  rate,  while  the  small 
beet  farms  and  small  cane  growers  receive 
the  maximum.  TliiB  results  In  a  highly 
anomalous  situation;  for  example,  growers 
In  Louisiana  who  pay  the  lowest  wages  re- 
ceive the  highest  Sugar  Act  payments,  while 
the  area  which  pays  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  receives  the  lowest  rate  of  payments. 

Sufficient  funds  are  already  available  to 
make  possible  the  additional  compliance 
payments.  The  U.S.  Treasury,  under  terms 
of  the  present  Sugar  Act,  presently  derives 
a  profit  from  the  acts  operation.  Receipts 
from  the  excise  taxes  levied  on  the  proc- 
essors exceed  sugar  payments  to  the  growers 
by  some  $25  million  a  year;  and  revenues 
from  duties  on  sugar  Imported  Into  this 
country  have  been  averaging  some  $37 
million  in  recent  years.  These  funds  should 
certainly  be  applied  to  effectuating  a  policy 
whereby  the  FLSA  minimum  becomes  the 
base  wage  for  all  fieldworkers  employed  by 
the  Industry. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  very  much  regret  that  the 
Sugar  Act  extension  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House  which  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  sugar  quotas  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers did  not  contain  a  provision  relat- 
ing these  allocations  to  a  disposal  pro- 
gram for  our  surplus  farm  commodities. 

It  would  have  been  a  relatively  easy 
matter  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  law 
that  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  of  a 
sugar  allocation,  a  foreign  producer 
would  agree  that  dollar  credits  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  some  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Such  a  provision  could  have  easily 
been  inserted  in  committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  measure  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  former  Congressman  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  for 
many  years  its  ranking  Republican 
member,  had  broached  this  very  Idea 
in  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

We  have  heard  the  present  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
his  opening  statement,  voice  his  com- 
plaint that  the  reason  for  the  last  minute 
rush  to  enact  this  year's  sugar  legisla- 
tion was  the  failure  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  submit  any  program  to 
the  House  committee  in  the  17  months 
it  has  been  in  oflBce. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  administra- 
tion had  not  used  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  program  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities  in  con- 
junction with  sugar  allocations. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12154  interests  me  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  it  reasserts  the  authority  of 
Congress.  This  is  both  significant  and 
important.  Through  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  delegated  much  of  the  au- 
thority which  the  Constitution  originally 
conferred  on  the  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government.  Delegation 
of  authority  downgrades  the  Congress 
and  weakens  its  effectiveness  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  the  Government.  This 
bill  retains  for  the  Congress,  power  to 


allocate  sugar  quotas.  The  administra- 
tion sought  a  blanket  grant  of  authority 
for  distribution  of  quotas.  Premature 
statements  by  State  Department  officials 
have  revealed  in  advance  that  some  of 
this  Nation's  best  friends  would  not  be 
included  in  the  quota  list  if  blanket  au- 
thority were  granted.  Good  friends 
should  be  helped  and  this  bill  does  help 
them.  Then,  the  Sugar  Act  amendments 
as  written  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  materially  improves  the  op- 
portunity for  domestic  production  of 
sugar.  While  we  all  want  to  advance 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  there 
is  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
best  to  accomplish  it.  I  hold  to  the 
fundamental  concept  that  direct  benefit 
to  American  workers  and  producers  is 
more  material  than  the  secondary  bene- 
fits which  we  anticipate  our  people 
would  receive  from  the  help  we  give  to 
other  people.  There  is  a  place  for  both, 
particularly  in  a  program  like  this.  But 
there  Is  definite  room  for  expansion  of 
domestic  sugar  production,  and  we 
should  not  deny  American  producers  the 
right  to  take  advantage  of  It.  We  In 
Florida  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
feature. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  justi- 
fication for  the  continued  payment  of 
premium  prices  for  sugar.  This  is  a 
controversial  point  and  one  that  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  accept  as  essential.  In 
any  event,  sugar  prices  have  risen  less 
than  most  commodity  prices.  Nor  am  I 
pleased  at  the  prospect  for  award  quotas 
to  nations  who  do  not  see  fit  to  recipro- 
cate in  kind.  India  and  Brazil  are  ex- 
amples. But  the  good  features  of  this 
bill  far  outweigh  the  bad  ones  and  I 
support  it  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
Enactment  of  legislation  on  sugar  Is.  of 
course,  essential,  and  we  gain  nothing 
by  delay. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  12154  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  sound  legislation  and  be- 
cause I  object  vigorously  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  has  been  brought  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  has  been 
in  the  Congress  any  length  of  time  knows 
that  it  is  almost  traditional  for  sugar 
legislation  to  be  considered  during  the 
waning  hours  before  Congress  adjourns. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances,  when 
Members  are  tired  and  anxious  to  return 
to  their  districts,  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  reports  its  bill.  We  also 
know,  of  course,  that  the  sugar  bill  al- 
ways comes  to  the  House  with  a  closed 
rule,  thus  precluding  any  opportunity 
to  amend. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  comes 
to  the  floor  under  much  these  same  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  told  that  the 
present  act  expires  on  June  30  and  that 
chaos  will  reign  unless  the  Congress 
promptly  enacts  the  committee  bill  be- 
fore us.  Because  many  Members  are 
confronted  with  local  producers  and 
processors  for  whom  continuity  of 
operation  is  essential.  It  is  unmistakably 
clear  that  pressure  is  being  Inexorably 
exerted  to  gain  approval  of  legislation 
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which  on  Its  merits  Is  subject  to  very  real 
question. 

I  tlilnk  it  is  time  that  the  House  regis- 
ter a  sharp  protest  against  this  kind  of 
legislating.  If  it  can  be  called  that,  and 
I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  no  on 
the  proposal  before  us.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  not  been  found 
wanting  in  alacrity,  would  manage  to 
respond  with  a  bill  which  more  nearly 
meets  the  objectives  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  chief  objection  is  that 
it  imposes  an  even  tighter  system  of  im- 
port quotas  instead  of  working  toward  a 
freer  foreign  market  for  VS.  sugar 
purchases.  The  administration  quite 
rightly  has  proposed  that  country-by- 
coimtry  quotas  be  abolished  in  favor  of  a 
global  quota  open  to  all  friendly  bidders. 
This  is  in  line  with  a  foreign  economic 
policy  which  seeks  to  do  away  with  eco- 
nomic zones  of  influence  in  the  free 
world.  The  bill  before  us,  however, 
would  for  the  first  time  grant  permanent 
quotas  to  15  countries  which  hitherto 
have  been  given  temporary  quotas,  thus 
closing  the  door  to  other  friendly  foreign 
bidders. 

I  also  regard  HH.  12154  as  a  gargan- 
tuan giveaway  to  the  15  foreign  sugar 
pnxiucers  who  have  won  committee 
favor.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  pays  a  pre- 
mium price  of  more  than  $50  a  ton  for 
each  ton  of  sugar  imported  Into  the 
country — a  total  of  more  than  $150  mil- 
lion a  year.  Although  it  is  claimed  that 
this  premium  price  is  necessary  to  secure 
adequate  foreign  supplies  and  a  stable 
domestic  sugar  price.  I  find  this  expla- 
nation implausible.  If  any  nation  were 
to  sell  to  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain preferential  market  nations,  all  the 
sugar  could  be  secured  at  the  world  mar- 
ket price — not  the  premium  price  which 
we  pay  to  one  and  all,  friend  and  foe 
alike.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
$150  million  a  year  we  now  pay  in  pre- 
miums to  go  into  a  special  Treasury  fund 
to  help  imderdeveloped  countries,  as  the 
administration  proposes,  rather  than  in- 
to the  pockets  of  some  of  our  friends 
and  others  like  Batista,  Castro,  and 
Trujillo  who  have  benefited  so  enor- 
mously in  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1161 

Ayres  Bonner 

Barrett  Bow 

Barry  BoyJtln 

Bass,  N.H.  Brademas 

Bass,  Tenn.  Bray 

Bates  Brewater 

Bennett,  Mlcb.  BromweU 

BUtch  BruM 

Bound  Buckley 

BoUlng  CahUl 


A<lalr 
AddonlElo 

Allord 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aatunore 
AucblnciosB 


Casey 

Celler 

Chlperfleld 

Clancy 

Coad 

Conte 

Cook 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Davis, 

James  0. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Fenton 
Flnnegan 
Pino 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fc^rty 
Prazier 

Frclinghuysen 
Friedel 
Garland 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Gonzalez 
Granahan 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Halleck 
U&lpern 
Harding 
Harrison,  Va. 


Harsba 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hsaley 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kilbum 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kitchln 

Kluczynski 

Kowalskl 

Laird 

Landrimi 

Lankford 

Loser 

McDonough 

McDowell 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Matblas 

Morrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Monagan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Pllcher 


Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

ReiXel 

Riley 

River,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Robison 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scranton 

Selden 

Sibal 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Sp^nce 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Tupper 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

WUltten 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Yates 

Zelenko 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill,  H.R.  12154,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  273 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  seek  to  yield 
additional  time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenJ  intend  to 
use  his  remaining  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

(The  bill  is  as  follows : ) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  niay  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1962". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  Is  amended  ae  follows:  By 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all  of 
the  language  following  the  phrase  "In  addi- 
tion to  the  consumption,  Inventory,  popula- 
tion, and  demand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing power,"  and  by  adding  after  such  phrase 
the  following  language :  "shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relationship  between  the  prlre 
for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would  result 


from  such  determination  and  the  parity 
index,  as  compared  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during 
the  three-year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1969, 
and  the  average  of  the  parity  Indexes  during 
such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining 
generally  stable  domestic  sugar  prices  that 
will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price 
objective  previously  set  forth  In  this  section. 
The  term  'parity  Index'  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  such  Index  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  as  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  order  that  the  regulation 
of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not 
result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  additional  allow- 
ances as  he  deems  necessary  In  the  amount 
of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
requirements  of  consumers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  Is 
made,  pursuant  to  section  201.  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

"(a)(1)  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  five 
million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 
"Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 2,650,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 895,000 

Hawaii 1.  110.  000 

Puerto  Rico 1.140,000 

Virgin  Islands 15.000 

Total 5.810,000 

"(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million 
eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount 
equal  to  63  per  centiun  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  sh&U 
be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such  areas; 

"(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar 
In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  or  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results 
in  there  being  available  for  marketing  In 
the  continental  United  States  in  any  year 
sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area 
for  such  year  established  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for  the 
immediately  following  year  established  for 
such  area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  Increased  to  the  extent  of 
such  excess  production:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  increased,  exceed 
the  quota  which  would  have  been  established 
for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption 
requirements  under  the  provisions  of  section 
202  ( a )  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962; 

"(b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  In 
the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons  raw  value  of  sugar. 

"(c)(1)  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31.  1962.  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  (i)   the  quotas  established 
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pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  (11)  the  amount  of  nonquota  pur- 
chase sugar  authorized  for  Importation  be- 
tween January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive, 
pursuant  to  Sugar  Regulation  820,  and  (111) 
the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established 
by  Sugar  Regulation  811  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1962; 

••(2)  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for 
each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section; 

"(3)  (A)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  less  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962 
and  less  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1963  and  each  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  prorated  among  such 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

Per 
"Country  centum 

Cuba 62.84 

Peru 7.  04 

Dominican  Republic 7.  04 

Mexico 7.  04 

Brazil 6.  69 

British  West  Indies 3.  52 

Australia 1,  76 

Republic  of  China l.  68 

French  West  Indies 1.  41 

Colombia 1.23 

Nicaragua 1.  06 

Costa  Rica. 1.O6 

India 1.  06 

Ecuador 1.  06 

Haiti 0.  88 

Guatemala 0.  70 

Argentina 0.  70 

South  Africa 0.  70 

Panama 0.  53 

El  Salvador 0.  35 

Paraguay 0.  35 

British  Honduras 0.  35 

Fiji  Islands 0.35 

Netherlands 0.  35 

Mauritius 0.  35 

'  (B)  for  the  six-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1962.  Canada.  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted 
to  import  into  the  continental  United  States 
the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811.  Issued  December  11. 
1961  (26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  calendar  year 
1963  and  for  each  subsequent  year.  Canada. 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  permitted  to  Import  Into  the  conti- 
nental United  SUtes  a  total  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated 
to  such  countries  In  amounts  as  specified  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued 
March  31,  1961   (26  F.R.  2774); 

'(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  any  country  named  in  paragraph 
(3 1  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  period 
after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
such  country  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  In 
tlie  channels  of  conunerce  for  sugar,  the 
proration  or  allocation  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation 
which  would  have  been  made  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  author- 
ized for  purchase  and  Importation  from  for- 
eign countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part 
of  such  quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from 
any  country  with  which  the  United  States  Is 


not  In  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any 
country  designated  by  the  President  when- 
ever he  finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action 
is  required  In  the  national  Interest.  For 
the  period  ending  December  31.  1962.  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1963  any  such  quantity 
as  Is  authorized  for  purchase  and  Importa- 
tion under  this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be 
allocated  on  the  following  basis: 
"(I) 

Per 
"Country  centum 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 10 

Peru 10 

Dominican  Republic 10 

Mexico 10 

Brazil 10 

British  West  Indies 10 

Australia 10 

Republic  of  China 10 

India 6.  67 

South    Africa 6.67 

Mauritius 6.  66 

"(11)  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  In  view  of  the  ctirrent 
Inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
countries  with  purchase  authorizations 
under  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
will  fill  them  at  such  times  as  will  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  consumers.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  country  will 
not  so  fill  Its  purchase  authorization  at  such 
time  as  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements  of 
consumers,  he  shall  cancel  It  to  the  extent 
that  he  determines  It  will  not  be  so  filled, 
and  he  shall  authorize  for  purchase  and  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  a  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase authorization  so  canceled  by  revising 
the  authorizations  for  purchase  and  Importa- 
tion from  the  other  foreign  countries  named 
in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  by 
prorating  such  quantity  among  them.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  such  country 
Is  unable  to  fill  its  revised  authorization  at 
such  times  as  will  meet  the  sugar  require- 
ments of  consumers,  he  shall  authorize  the 
purchase  and  Importation  of  such  unfilled 
quantity  from  such  foreign  countries  as  he 
determines  will  meet  the  sugar  requirements 
of  consumers. 

"(5)  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  total  quantity  Is 
not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from 
the  countries  either  named  or  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase 
for  direct  consumption  from  such  countries 
such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he 
determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  the  United 
States; 

"(6)  sugai  shall  not  be  authorized  for 
purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which 
Imports  sugar  unless.  In  the  preceding  and 
current  calendar  year.  Its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar; 

"(d)  whenever  In  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  falls  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by 
more  than  ten  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar 
exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota  or 
proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  sub- 
sequent years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  Its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or 
finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary 


to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hereunder  shall  be  prorated  In  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec- 
tion 204. 

"(e)  if  a  foreign  country  lmp>orts  sugar, 
it  may  not  export  sugar  to  the  United  States 
to  fill  Its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any 
year  unless,  In  both  the  preceding  and  cur- 
rent calendar  years,  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  Imports 
of  sugar.  If  sugar  Is  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country  In  any  year 
In  violation  of  this  subsection  (e) .  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  coun- 
try for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  lesser  of 
(1)  the  amount  of  such  country's  excess  of 
Imports  of  sugar  over  Its  exports  of  sugar 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar 
year.  In  whichever  year  an  excess  or  the 
larger  excess  occurs,  or  (11)  the  amount  of 
sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such 
country  to  fill  Its  quota  or  proration  thereof 
during  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection   (ei    occurred. 

"(f)  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  or 
purchase  authorization  established  for  any 
foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane 
grown  in  such  country." 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  204.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  In  view  of 
the  current  Inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti- 
mated production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar- 
ketings within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domes- 
tic area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area 
or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prora- 
tions for  foreign  countries  named  in  sec- 
tion 202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined 
to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the 
basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such 
countries  then  In  effect:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to 
any  coimtry  not  In  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  foreign  country  will  be 
unable  to  fill  Its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
mined under  this  section,  he  shall  appor- 
tion such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis 
and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
such  other  foreign  countries  named  In  sec- 
tion 202(c)(3)(A)  as  he  determined  Is  re- 
quired to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided, 
That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be 
made  to  any  foreign  country  not  In  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  coun- 
tries named  in  section  202  (c)(3)(A)  can 
fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he  shall 
add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  may  be  purchased  pursuant  to 
section  202(c)(4).  and  whenever  section 
202(c)  (4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to 
such  foreign  countries  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  as  he  deter- 
mines is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 

"(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do- 
mestic area  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  In  any  calendar  year  undei  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section." 
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Sk.  6.  Section  208(a)  of  stich  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  Immediately  following  the  words 
"sugarbeets  or  sugarcane"  the  following  lan- 
g\iage  ",  limited  In  any  year  when  propor- 
tionate shares  were  In  effect  to  processings". 
Sxc.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  206.  The  sugar  or  llq\ild  sugar  In  any 
product  or  mixture,  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same 
In  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar -containing 
product  or  mixture  which  was  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more 
of  the  Ave  years  prior  to  1960  without  being 
subject  to  a  quota  under  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  actiial  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico   of  such    sugar-containing   product   or 
mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of   the  objectives  of   this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  sugar  and  Uquid  sugar 
in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported 
or  brought  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that   the  actual  or  prospective 
Importation   or  bringing  in   of   the  sugar - 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  sub- 
stantially interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.     In  determining 
whether  the  actual  or  proepective  importa- 
tion or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar -containing  product 
or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  in- 
terfere with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of   this   Act,   the   Secretary   shall   take   into 
consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the 
product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  in- 
gredients or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other 
products   or   mixtures   for   similar    use,   the 
coets  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs 
of    Its   Ingredients   for   use    in    the    United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  pros- 
pective  volume  of   importations  relative  to 
past  importations,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation which  will  assist  him  in  making 
such  determination.    Determinations  by  the 
Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota, 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements 
of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations 
in   writing    to   nanaed   persons   and    serving 
the  same  upon  them  by  mall.     If  the  Sec- 
retary has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that 
the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or 
mixture  wiU  be  subject  to  a  quota  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  product  or  mixture 
in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  require- 
ments  of   section   4   of    the   Administrative 
Procedure  Act." 

Skc.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  estab- 
lished under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
for  such  year  Issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 
"(b)  The  quota  t(x  Puerto  Rico  estab- 
lished under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  dlrect-oonsimiptlon 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.6 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
for  such  year  issued  piirsuant  to  section  201 : 
Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  such  dlrect-cons\imption  sugar 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 
"(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by   direct-consumption   sugar. 


"(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955. 

"(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established 
for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prora- 
tions and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab- 
lished under  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

"(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  estab- 
lished for  each  foreign  country  which  re- 
ceives a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under 
section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  aver- 
age amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  en- 
tered by  such  country  during  the  years  1957, 
1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration  or 
allocation  established  for  each  foreign  coun- 
try which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  202 ( c)  ( 3 ) ,  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  None 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments 
for  foreign  countries  established  under  sec- 
tion 204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-con- 
sumption siigar. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  quotas  established  under  sec- 
tion 203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption 
in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title 
II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  In  effect 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of 
this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  there- 
under specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a 
national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consump- 
tion portions  of  the  quotas." 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for 
foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  is 
hereby  established  as  follows:  two  nailllon 
gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  of  the  type 
of  Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar 
containing  soluble  nonsugar  solids  (exclud- 
ing any  foreign  substances  that  may  have 
been  added  or  developed  in  the  product)  of 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble 
solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  compo- 
nent of  any  direct-consumption  sugar  but 
is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  substantial- 
modification  of  Its  characteristics  after  Im- 
portation, except  that  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
liquid  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which 
he  shall  designate  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  Is  required  by 
the  national  Interest." 
Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  last  three  words 
of  subsection  (a)   the  words  "or  proration": 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "proration" 
in  subsection  (d)  the  words  "or  allocation" 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  re&d  as  follows: 

"(e)  Prom  bringing  or  Importing  Into  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  consumption  therein,  any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other 
than  Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  States." 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The    quota    established    for    any 


domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  In  such 
area." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  "in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  language  "In 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  If  farm  proportionate  shares  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  language  "for  the  farm, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  language  "for  the 
farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,". 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than 
the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carry- 
over Inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed, 
he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  In  such  area  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. In  determining  the  proportionate 
shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary 
may  take  Into  consideration  the  past  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar- 
cane marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane.  The  Secretary  may  also  in  lieu 
of  or  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors, 
take  Into  consideration  with  re8p>ect  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction history  of  the  person  who  was  a 
farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  estab- 
lishing farm  proportionate  shares  in  any 
State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction is  organized  generally  around  per- 
sons rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than 
a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof 
wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  his- 
tory of  farm  operators  was  not  vised  generally 
prior  to  1962  In  establishing  farm  propor- 
tionate shares.  In  establishing  propor- 
tionate shares  for  farms  In  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first 
allocate  to  States  (except  acreage  reserved) 
the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  Inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'national  sugarbeet  acreage  require- 
ment') on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history 
of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to 
produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in 
each  State.  In  order  to  make  available  acre- 
age for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  Industry,  the  Secretary,  In  addition  to 
protecting  the  Interest  of  new  and  small  pro- 
ducers by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require- 
ment established  by  him  not  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so 
reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis  to  farms  without  regard  to 
any  other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or 
areas  within  States  determined  by  him.  The 
allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirement  to  States  for  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  investigation  and  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  Informal  public  near- 
Ing.     In    determining    farm    proportionate 
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shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, protect  the  interests  of  new  producers 
and  small  producers  and  the  Interest  of  pro- 
ducers who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants, 
adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of 
the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area 
whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought, 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease.  Insects,  or  other 
similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  condi- 
tions. Whenever  .he  Secret.^ry  determines 
It  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subsection  In  an  area  where  farm  pro- 
portionate shares  are  established  in  terms 
of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acre- 
age of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the 
farm  In  addition  to  past  production  of 
sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  In  de- 
termining proportionate  shares  as  heretofore 
provided  in  this  subsection;  and  whenever 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is 
considered  In  determining  farm  proportion- 
ate shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested 
for  seed  shall  be  Included  in  determining 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
301(b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  section  301(b)." 

Sec.  12.  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  thereof 
and  Inserting  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  : 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  In  his 
discretion,  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  au- 
thorization under  this  Act  to  Import  sugar 
Into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  Is  al- 
locating the  distribution  of  such  quota  or 
authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other 
authorization  of  that  country  until  such 
time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satis- 
factory to  him.  that  the  discrimination  will 
not  be  continued.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  pvychase 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202 1 c)  (4),  or  apportioned  In  accordance 
with  section  204(a),  whichever  procedure  is 
applicable. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  has  hereafter  ( 1 )  na- 
tionalized, expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the 
owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  op- 
erational conditions  not  Imposed  or  en- 
forced with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  Its  own  na- 
tionals or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such 
categories  to  take  steps  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  appropriate  and  adequate 
to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge 
Its  obligations  under  International  law 
toward  such  citizens.  Including  the  prompt 
payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
property  so  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub- 
mitting the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion or  conciliation  in  accordance  with 
procedures  under  which  a  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  pajTnent  or  arrangements  with  the  own- 
ers for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the 
President  shall,  unless  he  determines  such 
suspension  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest,  suspend  any  quota,  prora- 
tion of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase 
and  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such 
nation  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps    are    being   taken.      Any    quantity    so 


suspended  shall  be  authorized  for  purchase 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
section  204(a)  whichever  procediire  Is  ap- 
plicable." 

Sec.  13.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relaUng 
to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31"  and  by  striking  out  "1962"  in 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Insert.ng 
In   lieu  thereof  "1966". 

Sec  14.  Section  418  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1962"  In  each 
place  is  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  80,   1967". 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30,  1967"  and  by  striking  out 
"March  31,  1963"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1967". 

Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
amendments  made  hereby  shall  become  ef- 
fective January  1,  1962,  except  that  section  5 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  stated 
In  regulations  implementing  such  section 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

Sec.  18.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  an  amount 
equivalent  to  all  sums  collected  through  epe- 
cial  fees  on  nonqviota  purchase  sugar  im- 
ported from  the  Dominican  Republic  be- 
tween September  26.  1960,  and  March  31, 
1961,  and  deposited  In  the  United  States 
Trcastiry,  which  sums  the  President  shall  re- 
turn to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  such  time  as  (1)  the  President 
has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  all  privately  owned 
sugar  companies  which  paid  any  such  fees 
have  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
receive  In  Dominican  currency  their  shares 
of  such  fees,  after  payments  of  Dominican 
taxes  and  amounts  due  colonos,  and  to  uti- 
lize such  net  amounts  In  a  manner  designed 
to  further  the  economic  or  social  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic;  and  (2) 
the  President  has  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  it  has  received  as- 
surance from  the  persons  paying  such  fees 
that  all  present  or  potential  claims  against 
the  United  States  based  on  the  payment  of 
such  fees  are  thereby  satisfied  wltii  no  fur- 
ther ItablUty  to  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  to  the  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture;  an  amendment  to 
page  2,  line  17;  and  an  amendment  to 
page  25,  lines  3  to  23,  inclusive,  to  strike 
out  section  18.  The  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  are  no  com- 
mittee amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
rise? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  it  conform  to 
the  terms  of  the  rule? 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  my  interpre- 
tation it  does,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Abe&nxtht: 

On  line  17.  of  page  2.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:  "Provided,  however, 
That  the  total  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  cansumers  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  required  after  allowances 
for  normal  carryover,  to  give  consumers  of 
the  continenUl  United  SUtes  a  per  capita 
consimaptlon  of  100  pounds." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  so-called  sugar  bill  has  been  before 
the  House  on  many  occasions  during  my 
20  years'  service  here.  I  have  supported 
it  upon  each  occsision;  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it  today  whether  this  amendment 
is  adopted  or  not.  The  Sugar  Act  has 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  and  beneficial 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  sugarbeet  and 
cane  farmers  of  America  as  well  as  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The  only 
real  weakness  in  the  act  and  this  bill  is 
that  it  does  not  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply. At  least,  it  is  not  always  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  manner.  This  is  the 
weakness  my  amendment  seeks  to  cure. 

If  there  are  those  here,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are,  who  purchase  sugar,  who  have 
a  constituency  which  purchases  sugar. 
I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
amendment  and  my  remarks.  The  re- 
port on  page  1  states  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act  is  to  "assure  con- 
sumers a  plentiful  supply  of  sugar."  It 
is  my  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
act  as  presently  written,  and  certainly 
as  administered,  does  not  at  all  times 
throughout  each  full  year  of  operation 
assure  consumers  a  plentiful  or  even  an 
adequate  supply. 

On  many  many  occasions  since  1948  a 
national  quota  has  been  announced 
which  was  far  below  national  consimip- 
tion.  True  the  quotas  have  been  sub- 
sequently raised  but  there  has  been  no 
positive  assurance  that  such  would  be 
forthcoming.  Therefore,  there  have  been 
occasions,  many  occasions  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  consumers  of  sugar  found 
themselves  wondering  and  waiting  for 
enlargement  of  the  quota. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provided  that 
there  should  always  be  a  quantity  of 
sugar  available  to  consumers  equivalent 
to  the  per  capita  consumption  times  the 
population.  But  in  1948  whether  inad- 
vertently, intentionally,  or  otherwise, 
that  language  disappeared  from  the  re- 
newal legislation.  Therefore,  since  1948 
the  Secretary  has  had  the  power  to  fix 
the  national  sugar  quota  at  such  level  or 
levels  as  he  determines  to  be  adequate. 
Since  that  date  the  quota  has  not  been 
fixed  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress, that  Is.  at  a  level  equivalent  to 
the  per  capita  oonsiunption  times  the 
population.  Unless  it  is  fixed  at  such  a 
level  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  act 
assures  either  a  plentiful  or  adequate 
supply. 
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The  only  means  by  which  you  can  as- 
sure your  constituencies  of  such  is  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOOOS.    What  about  cotton? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  asked  about 
cotton.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  fix 
a  national  quota  equivalent  to  the  do- 
mestic consumption  plus  a  reasonable 
carryover,  plus  export,  and  he  does  not 
change  it.  He  fixes  it.  It  has  never  been 
changed  a  number  of  times  during  the 
year  as  has  the  national  sugar  quota. 
And  there  has  never  been  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  shortage  of  cotton 
either  appeared  or  was  threatened.  But 
as  to  the  national  sugar  quota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  change  after 
change,  every  year  since  1948.  More  of- 
ten the  announced  quota  is  fixed  at  a  low 
figure  with  each  subsequent  announce- 
ment authorizing  a  raise  over  the  previ- 
0115  announcement.  This  practice  cre- 
ates artificial  shortages.  It  leaves  the 
users  of  sugar  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
wondering  if  there  will  be  another  an- 
nouncement and,  if  so,  what  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  10  years  is  103.6 
pounds.  If  we  did  what  we  ought  to  do, 
this  amendment  would  read  that  the  per 
capita  quota  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less 
than  103  pounds,  or  thereabout.  The 
10-year  history  of  per  capita  consump- 
tion would  justify  such. 

I  only  ask  you  today  to  fix  the  mini- 
mum at  100  potmds,  which  is  3.6  pounds 
less  than  the  national  average  for  the 
past  years.  What  could  be  more  fair? 
What  could  be  more  reasonable.  It  is 
31/2  pounds  under  the  normal  consump- 
tion, it  is  SMz  pounds  less  than  each  of 
your  constituents  use  today.  I  say,  just 
guarantee  to  the  American  people  that 
they  will  have  a  minimum  of  100 
pounds — hardly  an  adequate  supply  and 
indeed  not  a  plentiful  supply. 

In  not  1  year  during  the  past  10  has 
the  per  capita  consumption  been  below 
101  pounds.  For  2  of  the  last  10  it  has 
been  as  high  as  106  pounds,  for  1  year 
as  high  as  105.  for  2  at  104,  1  at  103. 
and  2  at  102  pounds.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  write  a  fioor  under  the  quota  so  as 
to  guarantee  that  no  annoimcement  will 
be  made  at  less  than  100  pounds  per 
capita. 

This  amendment  appears  to  be  fair  to 
producers,  processors,  and,  in  fact,  to 
all  segments  of  the  indiistry  as  well  as 
consumers.  I  commend  it  to  your  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I 
am  going  to  make  only  one  statement, 
then  I  wiU  yield. 

May  I  say  that  this  amendment  was 
considered  in  the  committee  and  defeat- 
ed by  a  vote  of  better  than  2  to  1. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  entire  domestic  In- 
dustry as  well  aa  by  the  Director  of  the 
Sucar  Division,  who  la  charged  with 
the  refl|)onalblllty  of  administering  this 
program. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  the  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division,  USDA,  who  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  for  many  years  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  worthy  ad- 


ministrator, believes  that  he  must  have 
fiexibility  if  he  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  the  proposal  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  determining  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  act,  should  provide  for 
at  least  a  minimum  specified  per  capita 
supply. 

Two  minimum  per  capita  supplies  were 
considered,  the  1957  to  1985  average  con- 
sumption of  102.9  pounds  per  capita  and 
the  round  figure  of  100  pounds  per 
capita. 

Any  such  provision  tends  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  price 
supporting  measure.  Obviously,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  must  supply  con- 
sumers the  quantity  of  sugar  they  de- 
mand at  fair  prices  and  he  has  always 
done  so. 

In  order  to  support  prices  the  Secre- 
tary must  have  authority  to  cut  supplies 
at  times  during  the  year  when  demand  is 
temporarily  poor  or  when  marketings 
are  temporarily  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. In  the  past  marketings  have 
usually  been  high  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  when  the  Caribbean  areas 
were  harvesting  and  before  our  own  ex- 
isting domestic  demand  is  strengthened 
by  the  heavy  summer  consuming  require- 
ments. 

Although  the  average  consumption  for 
the  years  1957  and  1958  wsis  moderate,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  price  supporting 
purposes  to  reduce  supplies  below  that 
per  capita  level  at  some  time  during  11 
of  the  past  15  years.  To  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  one-way  street,  it 
should  be  observed  also  that  supplies 
have  been  established  at  higher  per  cap- 
ita levels  at  some  time  during  10  of  the 
past  15  years.  This  flexibility  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

The  requirement  that  supplies  could 
not  be  less  than  100  pounds  per  capita 
would  have  had  no  effect  during  the  past 
6  years  from  1957  to  date  when  supply 
uncertainties  have  made  refiners  and 
others  wish  to  keep  adequate  supplies 
on  hand.  However,  it  would  have  limited 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  support  prices  in  8  of  the  9  years 
from  1948  to  1956,  inclusive.  In  all  of 
these  years  except  1951,  during  the 
height  of  the  Korean  fighting,  it  was 
necessary  at  some  time  during  the  year 
to  restrict  supplies  below  the  100 -pound 
per  capita  level. 

If,  during  the  life  of  this  extension, 
sugar  supplies  could  again  be  assured  to 
refiners  and  industrial  users,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  demand  again  might  sink  tem- 
porarily below  the  100-pound  level  at 
some  time  during  the  year  even  though 
total  consumption  for  the  year  would 
significantly  exceed  100  pounds  per 
capita. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  whether  or  not  the  rights  of  the 
minority  are  going  to  be  recognized. 
May  I  ask  If  the  Chairman  will  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
yield  to  the  gentleman  and  have  him 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington and  meet  the  parliamentary  re- 
quirements of  this  Chamber.  I  shall  yield 


to  the  gentleman,  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  verify 
what  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  said.  We 
thoroughly  discusse<l  this  amendment  in 
committee,  and  it  was  resoundingly  de- 
feated for  a  number  of  excellent  reasons. 
I  only  wish  time  would  permit  me  to  go 
into  many  of  the  sound  reasons  why  it 
should  be  defeated.  The  record  shows 
we  have  had  stability  of  the  sugar  price 
and  the  Department's  consumption  fig- 
ures have  been  maintained  over  the 
years  in  a  very  stable  and  fair  way.  I 
do  wish  to  say  that  I  certainly  strenu- 
ously oppose  this  amendment  because 
of  the  conceivable  harm  it  could  do  to 
the  American  sugar  producers,  the  very 
ones  we  are  tr>'ing  to  help.  I  assure  you 
a  great  many  people  would  have  to  with- 
draw their  support  of  this  bill  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted.  The  price  of 
sugar  to  the  housewife  consumer  would 
not  be  lowered  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  but  the  fair  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer certamly  could  be  lowered  un- 
der it. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  approach  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  about  how 
this  would  help  the  consumers.  I  am 
convinced  that  not  one  single  consumer 
at  the  retail  level,  going  into  a  grocery 
store  and  buying  sugar,  would  get  one 
iota  of  benefit  out  of  this  amendment. 
I  am  convinced  that  certain  so-called 
industrial  users,  whose  names  you  all 
know  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat,  would  be  benefited  by  this  amend- 
ment. But  the  consumer,  the  housewife, 
the  kid  buying  a  candy  bar,  would  not 
have  one  iota  of  preference  under  this 
amendment.  This  program  has  worked 
very  well.  It  has  kept  the  cost  of  sugar 
down  more  than  any  other  food  com- 
modity; and,  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  result  in  the  act  being 
completely  and  totally  unworkable.  I 
happen  to  come  from  a  sugar -producing 
area.  We,  over  the  years,  have  had  a 
unified  approach.  The  farmer,  the  pro- 
ducer, the  refiner,  all  of  them  have 
agreed  on  this  bill  as  it  comes  out  here 
today.  This  amendment  is  not  one  to 
help  the  consumer. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  wreck  this 
bill  and  make  it  impossible  to  stabilize 
this  industry.  This  is  a  difficult  bill.  It 
is  one  that  has  been  worked  out  in  col- 
laboration with  many  people,  in  collab- 
oration with  many  foreign  goveriunents. 
I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  good 
job.  And  I  think  for  us  on  the  floor  to 
upset  the  work  of  the  committee  under 
the  pretense— and  I  use  the  word  "pre- 
tense" advisedly— that  this  would  help 
the  consumer,  would  be  highly  unsatis- 
factory. Let  me  say  this,  that  the  price 
of  sugar  has  advanced  practically  not 
at  all  since  World  War  n,  and  this  com- 
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pares  with  other  commodities  such  as 
cotton.  But  It  is  quite  different  from 
the  others.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  Just  want  to  con- 
clude by  saying  again  that  the  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  says  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  have  this 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  progrsun  if  he 
is  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act 
and  provide  for  a  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  ask  for  a 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  DOLE.     I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  amend- 
ment conform  to  the  terms  of  the  rule 
as  announced  by  the  Chair? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does,  as  far  as  I  know; 
ves,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dole:  On  page 
25,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3  through  23. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
state  very  briefly  that  my  amendment 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  bill.  It  simply 
strikes  out  section  18.  Section  18  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  Dominican  Re- 
public windfall  amendment.  We  have 
talked  about  fall-back  and  draw-back. 
but  we  also  have  a  windfall  in  this  bill  to 
the  tune  of  around  $22.5  million. 

I  might  say,  first  of  all.  that  mine  is 
not  a  partisan  amendment.  This  wind- 
fall amendment  adopted  by  the  Apricul- 
ture  Committee  was  opposed  and  is  op- 
posed by  the  USDA  and  the  Justice 
Department.  I  want  to  also  point  out 
that  at  the  very  time  that  we  are  asking 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill  containing  this 
provision  there  are  cases  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  One  case  is  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  versus  the  United 
States  for  approximately  $7  million. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  petition.  The  suit 
was  filed  only  last  September  1961,  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  this  amendment 
was  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
language  of  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

On  February  28,  1962,  the  United 
States  filed  its  answer,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  with  Mr.  Myers 
of  the  Sugar  Division.  They  tell  me  we 
do  not  owe  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Co.  $7 
million,  we  do  not  owe  the  Dominican 
Republic  Sugar  Co.  around  $14  million, 
and  we  do  not  owe  the  Porcella  Vlnclnl 
Sutrnr  Co.  around  $2  million. 

Briefly,  what  happened?  When  we 
stopped  buying  sugar  from  Cuba  we  had 
to  flnd  other  sources,  so  we  bought  a 
large  share  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic at  the  world  price  or  more.    This  was 


in  the  fall  of  1960  and  the  spring  of  1961. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Trujillo  was  in  charge 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  at  that 
time,  under  authorization  of  the  OAS 
and  on  relationship  with  the  Domini- 
cans, an  import  fee  of  about  2  or  2V4 
cents  per  pound  was  imposed  on  all  the 
sugar  imported  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public through  these  various  companies. 
The  total  amount  of  fees  was  about  $22 
million.  These  fees  were  legally  im- 
posed, as  indicated  in  the  report  by  the 
Justice  Department.  They  claim  they 
have  a  valid  defense;  why,  then,  should 
Congress  authorize  payment  of  $22.5  mil- 
lion when  it  is  not  legally  due? 

I  might  also  say  that  there  has  been 
very  Uttle  testimony  on  this  bill  The 
only  witness  who  appeared  is  one  of  the 
attorneys  who  represents  the  plaintiff  in 
the  pending  lawsuit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  opposition.  We 
are  simply  providing  a  $22.5  miUion 
windfall  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  some  talk 
about  a  moral  obligation.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  legally  owe  these 
companies  any  money.  I  say  we  do  not; 
it  should  not  be  authorized  by  this  Con- 
gress. We  will  be  setting  a  very  poor 
precedent  if  we  do  this,  and,  therefore,  1 
trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
rise? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  amendment  under  the 
terms  of  this  rule? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  considered  carefully  in 
our  committee  and  voted  on  once  in- 
formally and  once  formally.  I  think 
that  on  the  first  vote  there  were  only 
about  5  members  who  voted  for  it  and 
all  the  rest  of  them — 30  members — voted 
against  it.  The  last  time  it  was  con- 
sidered it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  1 — 2  to  1  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
against  this  provision  of  the  bill,  nor  do 
I  understand  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  against  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
The  situation  is  Just  simply  this:  that  in 
order  to  prevent  Mr.  Trujillo  from  be- 
coming unduly  enriched,  President 
Eisenhower  took  away  from  him  the 
premium  provided  in  the  sugar  program 
amounting  to  about  $22  million  and  im- 
pounded this  money  and  deposited  it 
into  the  Treasury.  No  one  complained 
about  the  action  taken  by  the  President, 
because  everyone  knew  that  otherwise 
the  dictator  probably  would  have  taken 
the  money  out  of  the  country  and  en- 
riched his  own  family. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  Is  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  way  to  get  It  out  Is  to  do  It  In  the 
manner  by  which  we  are  proposing  to  do 


It,  and  that  Is  to  make  It  available  to 
the  President  to  refund  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  rather  than 
give  them  charity  or  aid. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  not 
true  that  although  we  did  not  pay  the 
Dominican  Republic  this  premium,  we 
did  pay  them  more  than  the  world  mar- 
ket price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  paid  them  for  it.  I  know  this:  that 
they  took  away  the  premium  and  de- 
prived these  people  of  the  benefits  of  it. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  still  paid  them  more 
than  the  world  market  price,  and  they 
have  not  lost  a  thing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  say  this:  I 
do  not  think  the  President  had  any  legal 
right  to  do  what  he  did.  but  he  did  it. 
We  did  not  make  any  exception,  and  say 
that  he  could  take  the  premium  from 
this  country  or  that  country,  but  he  did 
it.  We  want  to  refund  this  money,  the 
committee  wants  to  refimd  it,  the  State 
Department  wants  to  refund  it,  and  they 
indicated  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  refund  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are  proud 
people.  They  are  trying  to  hold  the 
government  together  down  there — seven 
courageous  men — and  for  us  to  deal  this 
shocking  blow  to  them  might  cause  this 
government  to  fall.  The  administration 
wanted  to  give  it  back  in  the  form  of  aid. 
Why  not  give  it  back  to  them  \n  this  wey, 
and  recognize  the  moral  obligation  in- 
volved and  the  dignity  of  the  action  taken 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  said 
that  this  was  not  a  partisan  matter,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  is  not.  Mr.  Dole  and  I  represent 
districts  adjoining  each  other,  and  are 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  this  House  is  entitled  to  know 
the  reason  why  I  am  voting  against  my 
good  friend's  amendment.  I  have  this 
feeling :  Every  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  which  we  are  allocating 
the  sugar  quota  from  Cuba  brought  sugar 
in  without  paymg  this  tax.  This  tax  was 
assessed  against  Ti-ujillo  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  him  as  a  dictator  in  the 
Dominican  Repubhc.  It  undoubtedly 
accomplished  that  purpose.  Now  we  are 
asking  to  refund  that  money  to  the 
Dominican  people  who  are  trying  to  set 
up  a  democratic  form  of  goveriunent 
down  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent  $2  billion  on 
Tito  on  the  mere  chance  that  he  might 
some  day  oppose  the  Communists.  We 
have  a  goveriunent  down  here  that  has 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  democracy. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  have  the  moral 
right  to  treat  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  least  as  good  as  we  are  treating  Brazil, 
when  Brazil  expropriated  our  interests 
down  there,  while  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic has  not. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  say 
that  the  money  should  be  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing that  country  from  the  same  fate 
that  happened  to  Cuba.  I  know  that  we 
would  give  20  times  $22  million  in  order 
to  get  Cuba  back  as  a  democracy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  companies  involved  is  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co..  an  American- 
cwned  company.  They  have  about  $6  or 
$7  million  invested  here.  The  net  end 
result  would  be,  vmless  we  do  this,  that 
by  Executive  order  we  woiild  be  confis- 
cating and  expropriating  property  be- 
longing to  American  citizens  merely  be- 
cause they  happened  to  be  located  in  the 
Dominican  RepubUc.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  money  back  to  the  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  except  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  that  it  should  be 
brought  out  that  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  save  $22  million,  because  the 
Department  of  State  has  said  that  they 
are  going  to  use  $22  million  to  give  them 
in  aid,  anyway?  In  this  way,  we  are  go- 
ing to  use  the  money  rightfully,  the  way 
it  ought  to  go,  instead  of  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  92. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Gathings. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
77,  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  691,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dole  moves  to  reoommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12154  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Page  25,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  23. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  House,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  previously  en- 
tered into,  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  postponed  until  tomorrow. 


PUERTO  RICO'S  FESTIVAL  CASALS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  and  during  the  period  June 
8-20.  1962.  in  San  Juan.  P.R..  the  an- 
nual Festival  Cabals  is  being  presented. 
This  is  the  sixth  year  that  Puerto  Rico's 
farseeing  administration  has  encour- 
aged a  major  music  festival  of  notable 
size  and  achievement.  Today  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  imaginative  and  ener- 
getic Puerto  Ricans  who  support  this 
major  undertaking  and  to  Pablo  Casals, 
one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  fig- 
ures in  music  who  is  the  active  guiding 
spirit  for  the  festival. 

The  Festival  Casals  is  a  monument  to 
both  the  maestro  and  other  musicians 
who  founded  it  and  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  which  supports  the  festival. 
Under  Operation  Bootstrap  the  economic 
development  of  Puerto  Rico  has  made 
remarkable  advances.  Under  Operation 
Commonwealth  the  growth  of  a  free  and 
democratic  government  has  been  a  laud- 
able example  to  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  To  help  insure  that  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  results 
in  a  better  civilization,  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  initiated  still  another  pro- 
gram— Operation  Serenidad  or  Opera- 
tion Serenity.  A  part  of  this  third 
operation  program  is  the  developing  of 
cultural  projects  such  as  the  annual 
Casals  festival. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people,  steadfa.stly 
devoted  to  democracy,  are  creating  a 
good  civilization  where  a  community 
can  live  peacefully  and  with  dignity — a 
community  where  the  arts  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  public  life. 

The  Casals  Festival  both  honors  and  is 
guided  by  Don  Pablo  Casals  who  believes 
that  "the  right  to  liberty  and  dignity  is 
a  God-given  heritage  to  mankind.' 
Senor  Casals,  the  86-year-old  world  fa- 
mous cellist  has  become  a  living  legend. 
A  supreme  musician,  a  courageous  and 
creative  man.  Pablo  Casals  is  a  passion- 
ate defender  of  liberty.  A  voluntaiT  ex- 
ile from  Spain,  his  native  country,  be- 


cause he  would  not  tolerate  the  Franco 
dictatorship,  Cas&ls  has  refused  to  play 
his  beautiful  music  in  any  country  where 
human  freedoms  are  denied.  In  his  1958 
appearance  at  the  United  Nations  he  ap- 
pealed through  music  for  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  world. 

Finding  a  home  in  Puerto  Rico,  his 
mother's  place  of  birth,  Casals  was  hon- 
ored by  the  founding  of  the  Festival 
Casals.  This  vigorous  octogenarian  is 
the  cohesive  force  in  the  shaping  of  the 
festival.  As  musical  director  of  the  festi- 
val, Casals'  own  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
music  becomes  contagious,  and  the 
musicians  are  inspired. 

A  number  of  tangible  developments 
have  been  nurtured  by  the  Festival 
Casals.  The  establishment  of  the  con- 
servatory of  music  is  a  direct  result  of 
response  to  the  festival.  Also  there  is 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Puerto  Rico, 
taking  as  its  nucleus  a  large  part  of  the 
festival  orchestra,  which  performs  in 
town  squares  and  civic  auditoriums 
throughout  the  island.  Another  out- 
growth is  the  annual  selection  of  12 
scholarship  students  from  the  Americas 
to  attend  the  festival  as  auditors  and 
to  perform  in  a  student  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  festival  is  a  tremen- 
dous credit  to  Puerto  Rico  which  has  led 
the  way  in  supporting  a  festival  of  a 
quality  as  high  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
festival  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  greatness 
of  one  man  dedicated  to  the  art  of  music 
and  firm  in  his  convictions  in  regard  to 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  honor  today  the  Festival 
Casals. 


IMPROVING  FORMAT  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  give  some  background  on  the 
resolution  that  I  have  introduced  today 
to  have  a  study  made  by  the  responsible 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  into  the 
fea.sibility  of  improving  the  format  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  will 
agree  that  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  journal  of  Senate 
and  House  proceedings,  is  a  miracle  of 
production.  The  Government  Printing 
Office,  the  Public  Printer,  the  editors,  the 
compositors,  makeup  men.  and  other 
production  personnel  are  to  be  highly 
commended.  Their  work  reflects  crafts- 
manship and  diligence  and  perseverance 
against  deadline  demands  that  rival  and 
often  surpass  those  encountered  in  the 
plants  of  daily  commercial  newspapers. 
In  all.  it  is  a  remarkable  technical 
achievement  compared  with  the  other 
official  journals  of  national  legislatures 
of  other  countries. 

I  do  think,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  way  should  be  found  to  make  the 
material  in  the  Congressional  Record 
somewhat  more  accessible.    I  would,  for 
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example,  like  to  see  adopted  a  table  of 
contents  that  would  call  attention  to 
specific  major  discussions,  the  pages 
these  discussions  cover,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  involved  in  these  dis- 
cussions. 

Sidney   Hertzbers.   editor  of   Current 
magazine,  in  an  editorial  in  the  April  is- 
.sup.    has    pointed    out,    quite    properly 
that— 

Congres-sional  debates  are  constitutionally 
the  climax  of  tlie  great  national  dialog 
without  which  the  democratic  process  halts. 
That  dialog  should  never  be  restricted — 
but  it  certainly  can  be  made  easier  to  fol- 
low 

He  suggests  several  improvements,  in- 
cluding an  effort  to  change  the  binding 
.so  "that  it  becomes  possible  to  tear  out 
a  page  without  having  to  use  surgical  in- 
struments." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
able  members  to  conduct  the  study. 
James  L.  Harrison,  the  Public  Printer, 
h£is  the  skill  and  experience  to  draw  on. 
And  from  soundings  that  have  been  taken 
I  feel  certain  that  a  public  advisory 
committee  could  be  established  whose 
members  would  be  able  to  render  what- 
ever help  the  committee  might  desire 
in  order  to  carry  on  this  forward-look- 
ing and  constructive  task.  The  joint 
committee  might  want  to  have  such  a 
committee,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
small  appropriation,  assume  the  task  of 
doing  the  detailed  research  work  and 
resultant  recommendations  while  it 
would  exercise  general  overall  supervi- 
sion. 

I  would  think  that  the  scope  of  the 
study  include  format,  typography,  or- 
ganization of  material,  and  other  as- 
pects, such  as  distribution,  relevant  to 
such  a  study.  The  purpose  I  want  to 
say  does  in  no  way  include  an  attempt 
either  to  curtail  discussion  or  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  Members  to  include 
materials  in  the  Appendix. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposed 
study  would  be  a  service  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  leadership  of  our  Na- 
tion in  all  walks  of  hfe.  At  this  point, 
I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  a  copy 
of  the  Current  magazine  editorial: 
Current's  Attmrs 
(By  Sidney  Hertzberg) 
Not  the  least  of  the  services  Current  per- 
forms Is  the  regular  scanning  of  the  dally 
Congressional  Record  to  find  something  new 
and  significant  on  the  frontier  problems  of 
the  day.  Some  readers  may  regard  this  as 
the  noblest  of  the  services  we  perform.  But 
we  ask  for  no  sympathy  The  fact  is  we 
enjoy  it.  We  are  one  of  the  small  band  of 
regular  and  longtime  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  It  Is  admittedly  a  form 
of  addiction,  like  a.iult  reading  of  Mad  maga- 
zine or  the  fig  ne'vton  habit.  But  it  occa- 
sionally yields  results  for  us.  In  our  first 
issue.  May  1960,  we  published,  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  excerpt  from  a  study 
of  a  projected  point  4  youth  corps,  which 
became  the  Peace  Corps,  made  by  one  of 
those  unsung  geniuses  of  the  lawmaking 
process  In  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Congressional  Record  is.  of  course, 
rather  an  appalling;  and  wonderful  mess;  but 
so  Is  the  United  States  of  America  which  It 
reflects.  The  proceedings  are  both  intricate 
and  elephantine.  The  speeches  and  debates 
are  often  rigged  under  practices  which  per- 
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mlt  even  substantive  alterations  of  what  is 
said  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  it  is  Impossible 
to  differentiate  between  remarks  actually  de- 
livered and  those  Inserted  so  as  to  appear 
delivered.  The  size  of  type  is  never  larger 
than  7I2  point  and  sometimes  it  is  6  point 
(Currents  type  size  is  9.)  The  Appendix  is 
the  closest  thing  we  have  to  a  national 
wastebasket  The  quality  of  the  material  ap- 
pearing therein  seems  to  have  declined  stead- 
ily ever  since  the  full  text  of  Henry  Georges 
■Progress  and  Poverty"  was  Inserted  70  years 
ago.  Among  true  Congressional  Record 
addicts  each  has  the  inalienable  right  to 
make  his  own  selection  of  the  most  awful 
Junk  in  the  Appendix.  Ours  usually  runs  to 
poetry. 

Nevertheless,  congressional  debates  are 
constitutionally  the  climax  of  the  great  na- 
tional dialog  without  which  the  demo- 
cratic process  halts.  That  dialog  should 
never  be  restricted,  even  when  it's  in  verse; 
but  It  certainly  can  be  made  easier  to  follow 

Many  thoughtful  suggestions  have  been 
made  and  Ignored  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  material  in  the  Record,  clarifying  it.  and 
lowering  its  cost.  These  should  be  seriously 
considered.  However,  we  should  not  concen- 
trate on  reducing  cost  or  contents.  Often 
containing  more  than  200  pages  daily  and  ap- 
pearing invariably  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day  no  matter  how  late  the  session 
lasts,  the  Record  is  a  remarkable  technical 
achievement  and  cheap  at  $91  a  page.  More 
important  would  be  an  effort  to  make  the 
material  in  the  Record  more  accessible  It 
should  be  easier  to  find  out  what's  being 
talked  about  and  who  Is  doing  the  talking; 
the  binding  could  be  improved  so  that  it  be- 
comes possible  to  tear  out  a  page  without 
having  to  use  surgical  instruments. 

The  cost  of  preparing  and  printing  the 
flrst  50.000  copies  of  the  Record  must  be  met 
and  cannot  be  reduced  substantially.  But 
if  the  Record  could  find  another  50,000  or 
150,000  readers,  the  unit  cost  would  be  re- 
duced and  the  national  dialog  would  im- 
prove 

We  suggest  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  get  together  a  group  of  experts  to 
advise  on  how  the  Congressional  Record 
could  be  made  more  useful  to  the  concerned 
citizen. 


NO  FOREIGN  AID  TO  POLAND.  YU- 
GOSLAVIA, AND  OTHER  COMMU- 
NIST COUNTRIES 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  serve  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  have  become  accustomed  to 
interference  from  the  executive  branch 
in  our  deliberations  and  legislative  deci- 
sions. To  a  limited  degree,  this  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  political  relation- 
ship which  does  exist  between  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  legislators  who  are  elected 
with  him  under  the  same  party  label. 

However,  certain  developments  over 
the  weekend  represent  far  more  than  the 
ordinary  executive  activity  in  a  legisla- 
tive issue.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
issue  of  aid  to  Communist  countries 
which  has  developed  into  a  major  con- 
troversy as  a  result  of  debate  and  action 
in  the  other  body,  with  similar  con- 
troversy expected  here  in  the  House. 

Our  Ambassadors  U>  Poland  and  Yu- 
goslavia have,  in  an  amazing  coincidence, 


cabled  Wa&hmgton  protesting  moves  to 
cut  aid  to  those  Communist  governments, 
chargmg  that  the  anticipated  congres- 
sional action  would  be  harmful  to  U.S. 
interests. 

I  believe  these  statements  of  Ambas- 
sador Keniian  and  Ambassador  Cabot 
represent  a  deliberate,  bold  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  issue,  and  further  repre- 
sents a  fierce  propaganda  assault  by  the 
State  Department  in  an  attempt  to  pres- 
sure the  Congress.  The  statements  of 
both  of  these  Ambassadors,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  based  on  a  tragic  misconception 
and  evaluation  of  conditions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Both  Ambassadors  claim 
that  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  aid 
to  the  dictatorial  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  would 
produce  ill  will  among  the  people  of 
those  countries,  when  the  opposite  is 
actually  the  case. 

The  Polish  people  and  the  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia  are  suffering  under  Soviet- 
imposed  regimes,  maintained  by  force  of 
arms,  and  tragically  subsidized  by 
American  aid.  working  against  the  long- 
range  interef;ts  of  the  citizens  of  those 
countries.  We  have  been  operating  on 
the  fallacy  that  it  is  possible  to  wean 
individual  Communist  nations  away  from 
the  Soviet  orbit.  These  attempt*  have 
proven  to  be  complete  failures.  You 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  Communist 
domination  over  any  nation  any  more 
than  you  can  expect  a  leopard  to  change 
its  spots 

Aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  serves 
to  strengthen  the  Commimist  govern- 
ments imposed  upon  them.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  U.S.  aid  in  times  of  famine  or 
natural  catastrophes,  since  there  exists 
in  both  tremendous  good  will  toward 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens.  Aid 
to  Red  governments,  however,  perpetu- 
ates and  expands  the  strength  of  the 
Communist  system.  Both  of  these  na- 
tions are  part  of  the  Soviet  economic 
sphere,  channeling  not  only  their  own 
surplus  products  into  Soviet -controlled 
economic  programs,  but  depriving  their 
owTi  people  of  the  necessities  of  life  to 
meet  the  quotas  imp>osed  by  the  eco- 
nomic czars  of  the  Red  world. 

As  we  supply  aid  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
some  of  it  trickles  down  to  the  people 
However,  it  is  represented  as  cominp 
from  the  efficiency  and  generosity  of 
their  rulers.  Much  of  our  aid.  however, 
is  diverted  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  re- 
shipped  to  leftist  or  neutralist  cotmtries 
in  the  world's  trouble  spots  as  part  of 
the  economic  infiltration  and  activity  of 
the  Soviet  colonial  empire. 

The  official  line  of  the  Yugoslavian 
and  Polish  Communist  governments  has 
been  that  by  being  included  as  recipients 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  they  pursue  "in- 
dejjendent "  action  in  foreign  affairs, 
despite  their  Communist  political  phi- 
losophy. For  years,  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  the  victim  of  this  line. 
The  statements  of  our  Ambassadors 
merely  reveal  the  thoroughness  with 
which  those  Communist  governments 
have  brainwashed  our  State  Department 
officials. 

Aid  to  the  Governments  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  represents  an  action  agaiiut 
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the  peoples  of  those  countries.  Ameri- 
can aid  is  utilized  to  perpetuate  the  police 
states — American  aid  is  utilized  to 
strengthen  the  Communist  economic 
sphere.  Poland,  for  example,  has  been  a 
consistent  supplier  to  Castro's  Commu- 
nist government  in  the  last  3  years. 
Tito's  Yugoslavian  government  has  been 
supporting  pro-Communist  agitation  in 
many  African  countries. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  will  Join  in  offering 
amendments  to  prohibit  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  any 
other  Communist  country.  The  accept- 
ance of  such  a  prohibition  will  reflect  the 
legitimate,  sound  public  opinion  evident 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  believe, 
reflected  by  Members  of  Congress.  We 
must  not,  at  this  point,  permit  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  or  pressured  by  the  State 
Department  from  a  responsible,  legiti- 
mate course  that  Is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  people  and  the  victims  of 
communism. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    ON 
SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  3  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  sugar  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPUBUCAN       LEADERSHIP       OB- 
STRUCTS FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  some 

letters, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
several  sordid  stories  have  come  from 
the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  affair,  but  the  most 
sordid  one  is  a  revelation  of  the  outright, 
unabashed  obstructionist  policy  of  the 
Republican  leadership  In  connection  with 
farm  legisla  tion .  This  astounding  infor- 
mation was  revealed  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
through  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Martin  Sorkin.  who  is  listed  as  an  eco- 
nomic consultant,  and  Mr.  Maynard 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Solvents  Corp..  as  well  as  a  business  as- 
sociate and  confidant  of  Billie  Sol  Estes. 
Mr.  Sorkin  is  a  former  assistant  and  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  I  would 
like  to  read  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters  that  were  secured  from  the  files 
of  the  Cormnercial  Solvents  Corp. : 
ExciaPTS  Fsoic  LrmB  or  Jttlt  28.  1961,  Phom 

Mr.     Maktin     Sorkin     to     Mr.     Maynard 

Wheeler.     Commercial     Solvents     Corp., 

Regarding  Omnibus  Farm  Bill 

The  work  that  we  have  done  In  helping  to 
s'.rlp  this  bill  of  practically  all  of  Its  control 
features  has  been  successful  to  a  major  ex- 
tent. While  this  has  been  a  major  battle, 
the  central  controllers  are  a  dedicated  group, 


and  we  may  expect  the  war  to  continue  in 
many  guises.  The  grand  design  Includes 
placing  dairy  products,  meat  animals,  poul- 
try and  eggs  under  marketing  controls. 
(Farmers  derive  about  55  percent  of  their 
cash  receipts  from  sales  of  livestock  Items.) 
The  effort  will  probably  be  made  again  in 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
has  made  every  effort  to  locate  Mr.  Sor- 
kin, but  evidently  he  is  not  to  be  found. 
Even  his  employer,  while  appearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  stated  that  he 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Sorkin,  nor  had  he  had 
any  contact  with  him  since  he  had  been 
in  Washington.  It  seems  rather  strange 
to  me  that  a  $5,000  a  year  consultant  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  while  his  employ- 
er is  testifying  before  a  congressional 
committee.  If  the  Republican  National 
Committee  or  the  Republican  congres- 
sional campaign  committee  has  this  man 
under  wraps  or  in  hiding.  I  demand  that 
they  produce  him  immediately  so  that 
the  full  story  of  the  obstructionist  policy 
of  the  Republican  committee  on  farm 
legislation  can  be  told  before  we  take  up 
the  farm  bill  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  remarks  I  win 
include  other  letters  from  Mr.  Sorkin, 
the  chief  lobbyist  of  the  Commercial  Sol- 
vents Corp.  to  the  president  of  that  com- 
pany in  which  he  aLso  has  outlined  a 
meeting  with  Governor  Rockefeller  deal- 
ing with  the  farm  problem.  Also  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  has  stated  his  position  as 
"helping  to  strip  this  bill  of  practically 
all  of  its  features."  This  points  out  the 
fact  that  this  man  is  not  a  consultant  but 
he  Is  a  lobbyist  paid  by  Commercial 
Solvents,  who  was  doing  bu.slncss  with 
Blllie  Sol  Estes.  to  defeat  farm  legisla- 
tion which  would  reduce  farm  nurplunen. 
Mr,  Sorkin  should  be  prosecuted  tinder 
the  Federal  R/'tfulation  of  Lobbying  Act. 

flcmiMBrR  15,  laoi, 
Mr.  Mavma«o  Wmkclkr, 

Pre$ident,  Commercial  Sahmtt  Corp., 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr,  Wheeler:  On  Tuesday  mornliif? 
the  following  people  met  with  Governor 
Rockefeller  at  Ithaca,  NY,  for  about  2  hours 
In  a  private  off-the-record  meeting:  Com- 
missioner Don  Wlckham;  Mr  George  Hln- 
man.  chairman  New  York  State  Republican 
Committee;  Mr.  Aled  Davles,  American  Meat 
Institute;  Mr.  Martin  Sorkin;  Dr  William  I. 
Myers,  former  chairman,  National  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Committee;  Mr.  James  A.  Mc- 
Connell.  Dr.  Herrell  P.  DeGraff  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Karl  Butler.  AVCO  Corp  and 
Mr.  Warren  Ranney,  G  L.P. 

The  purposes  of  the  meeting  were  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Grovernor  and  his  top  aids  the 
most  up  to  date  facts  regarding  national 
agricultural  i>oUcy.  to  explore  with  him  the 
position  he  should  take  on  agrlcultur.il  Is- 
sues, and  the  means  for  getting  slgnlflcnnt 
Information  to  him. 

In  my  presentation  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Governor  ( 1 )  the  tremendous  costs  and  the 
maladministration  of  the  present  special  ag- 
ricultural programs,  (2)  the  administration 
efforts  to  strangle  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  system,  (3i  the  real 
objectives  and  Implications  of  the  supply 
management  concepts.  (4)  seme  of  the  tech- 
niques that  were  used  to  defeat  the  major 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  Impose 
controls  and  supersede  the  congressional 
prerogatives,  and  (5)  the  vulnerable  points 
In  the  administration  program. 


Others  In  the  group  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  agricultural  Issue  should  be  dis- 
cussed not  only  with  agricultural  groups,  but 
at  every  opportunity  since  the  fundamental- 
ly weak  position  of  this  administration  In 
this  area  had  implications  not  only  in  terms 
of  reduced  employment,  but  also  In  the  field 
of  international  relations. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  this  E:roup  and 
others  of  like  mind  who  could  make  a  con- 
tribution would  meet  from  time  to  time  with 
the  Governor's  staff  and  the  Governor  to  be 
of  major  assistance  to  him.  Also,  the  Gov- 
ernor would  lend  his  Influence  with  con- 
gressional leaders  to  obtain  their  agreement 
on  the  position  to  be  taken  on  agricultural 
Issues. 

Governor  Rockefeller  learns  quickly.   He  Is 
a  good  listener  and  Is  (Constantly  seeking  the 
factual  basis  for  statements. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  Sorkin. 


Mat  11,  1961. 
Mr    M^T.NARD  Wheeler, 
PTPsident.   Commercial    Solvents   Corp., 
Nrw  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Wheeler:  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  been  meeting  on  title  III. 
agricultural  credit,  this  week.  Yesterday, 
they  went  Into  executive  session.  As  you 
would  expect,  I  had  tipped  off  several  of  the 
committee  members  and  a  personal  friend 
on  the  committee  staff  on  the  full  implica- 
tions of  section  314  of  the  proposed  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961. 

You  will  recall  that  this  Is  the  section 
that  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  to  co-ops  for  the  purchase  of 
farming  equipment  and  facilities  to  be  made 
available  to  farmers  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  USDA 
lawyers  had  told  me  that  such  loans  could 
authorize  the  purchase  of  storage  and  proc- 
esslni?  facilities. 

I  hRTe  been  aurured  that  this  wna  din- 
cussed  in  the  executive  serslon,  and  that  this 
particular  section  will  be  eliminated.  I  will 
ktrlve  fur  similar  result*  in  the  Senate. 

RncUjMd  you  will  And  today's  iMue  oi  the 
BatUe  Line,  which  gr.;es  to  Republican  Con* 
Kr«Mmen,  former  Cabinet  officers,  arxl  other 
liitfh  Government  official*,  In  Rddltlon,  thlJ 
U  r'.rculrited  widely  In  the  prsM.  This  sec- 
tion on  Freeman  v  Freeman  w««  prepared 
in  thu  office. 

To  the  extent  that  It  U  fe«eible  for  this 
type  of  Information  to  be  Rlred  publicly 
through  various  InformatloDRl  medlm,  we 
wcnilri  find  added  Impetus  toward  the  defeat 
of  the  control,  spend  and  control  philosophy 
In  Government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martxm  Sorkin. 


April   25,    1961. 
Mr.    MAYNARD   Wheeler, 
Presid''nt.  Commercial  Solvents  Corp., 
Nnc  York.  NY. 

De\r  Mr.  Wheeler:  You  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  there  was  a  letter  prepared  to 
the  various  farm  organizations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  indicated 
some  of  the  additional  things  that  are  con- 
lempLited.  This  letter,  still  secret,  has  the 
following  sentence  in  it: 

"Another  such  proposal  relates  to  a  con- 
templated program  to  make  credit  available 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  and  strength- 
ening the  abilities  of  co-ops  to  market  and 
process  and  distribute  farm  produce  and 
their  products  mo.-e  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively." 

I  have  Just  noticed  that  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  has  the  following  paragraph  in 
it: 

"Sec.  314.  Loans  may  also  be  made  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purchase  of 
farming  equipment  and  facilities  to  be  made 
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available  to  farmers  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary." 

I  have  asked  the  lawyers  in  the  USDA  to 
interpret  this,  and  they  tell  me  that  the 
word  "facilities"  can  be  Interpreted  to  In- 
clude storage  and  processing 

I  win  do  everything  to  keep  on  top  of 
this,  keeping  in  mind  your  interests  In  this 
matter 

I  am  enclosing  five  copies  showing  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  .Sorkin 

September  11.  1961. 
Mr  Maynard  Wheeler, 
President.  Commercial  Solvents  Corp., 
Neic  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Wheeler:  Recently  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
Congressmen  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
Interest  of  Congress  In  farm  legislation  this 
year  and  hailing  the  omnibus  farm  bill  as 
"the  most  constructive  and  promising  farm 
legislation  in  many  years  " 

This  statement  Is  a  complete  reversal  of 
position,  because  the  bill,  as  passed,  omitted 
the  original  title  I,  which  both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  had  earlier  Indicated  to 
be  an  Indispensable  part  of  the  recom- 
mended program.  This  was  the  title  which 
would  have  expanded  controls  to  virtually 
all  commodities.  Actually,  this  letter  from 
the  Secretary  Is  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
history. 

You  win  recall  that  the  Secretary,  after 
blandly  asserting  that  the  proposed  bill 
would  reduce  his  powers  rather  than  Increase 
them,  was  confronted  by  Senator  Aiken. 
of  Vermont  with  a  study  finding  that  there 
were  23  new  grants  of  authority  In  the 
Secretary's  proposals  for  title  I 

Several  times  the  Secretary  In  public  sUte- 
ments  indicated  that  title  I  was  "essential  " 

In  a  statement  In  Urbana,  111  .  and  In  testi- 
mony, the  Secretary  used  the  word  "essen- 
tial"  to  describe  the  need  for  the  procedures 
spelled  out  in  the  administration  bill 

AiU-r  having  been  denied  the  powers  which 
h*-  requedUd,  the  President  has  also  called 
ttiU  bill  'a  major  itep  toward  a  iwjund  agrl- 
eullurnl   er-onomy  " 

Thf  Htumn  which  Congress  la  learning  from 
lhi«  u  vrry  Important  They  have  learned 
that  the  sutemenu  of  dire  consequences.  If 
the  administration  proposals  are  not  em- 
braced, are  simply  window  dressing  They 
have  also  learned  that  they  will  not  sur- 
render their  constitutional  responsibilities. 
They  are  also  learning  that  the  administra- 
tion will  attempt  to  make  the  public  believe 
It  has  succeeded,  where  It  has  failed. 

Against  this  background,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  Republican  campaign  com- 
mittees held  a  secret  meeting,  to  which  I 
was  invited.  The  objective  of  this  meeting 
was  to  develop  the  basis  for  a  continuing 
attack  on  the  administration's  efforts  on  the 
farm  front  It  was  agreed  that  It  was  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Republicans  to  pro- 
pose solutions  but  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istration wherever  feasible.  This  Included 
varying  the  basis  for  the  attack  depending 
upon  the  area  political  situation. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  seriousness 
of  Senator  Goldwater  and  Congressman  Mil- 
ler (Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee)  and  Wilson.  They  feel  that 
with  a  giant  effort  that  the  Republicans  can 
pain  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  win  additional  seats  In  the  Senate.  I 
will  do  everything  possible  to  help. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  further  domination  by 
Government  of  every  area  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, including  agriculture,  the  effort  will 
be  worth  It. 

I  am  leaving  this  afternoon  for  a  meeting 
with    Governor   Rockefeller   on    agricultural 


problems.    I  will  advise  you  regarding  this 
meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  Sorkin, 


NEED   FOR   NATIONAL   SOIL   TILTH 
CENTER 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  the  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  give  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Soil  Tilth  Research  Center  at 
Ames,  Iowa.  A  few  years  ago  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  strongly  urged  the  ex- 
pansion of  research  in  soil  and  water 
conservation.  If  our  hiehly  productive 
agricultural  farms  are  to  remain  in  a 
competitive  position  and  if  our  Nation  is 
to  maintain  world  leadership  in  food  and 
fiber  production,  this  facility  should  be 
promptly  initiated.  A  soil  in  good  tilth 
will  have  favorable  water,  air,  and  nu- 
trient relationships.  Problems  associ- 
ated with  the  tillage  of  our  soil  are 
expected  to  become  increasingly  more 
important  as  the  years  go  by. 

A  Soil  Tilth  Center  is  urgently  needed 
and  should  be  located  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States.  I  quote  the  following  from  a 
brochure  entitled  "A  Proposal  for  a  Soil 
Tilth  Center": 

Four  general  nretir.  of  re»«arch  wotild  seem 
npproprlnte  t/i  a  »<j11  Tilth  Center  These 
»re  tl )  Ktudy  of  forces  which  bind  Sfjll  par- 
ticle* and  create  g'jod  soil  nlruciure;  |2) 
chemical  constituents  and  minimal  amounts 
Of  organic  mstur  required  for  good  soil 
tilth.  <3)  amount*  and  kind  of  ttUage  needed 
to  pnxiuce  good  soil  tilth;  (4)  application 
of  basic  findings  to  field  situations  (p  3) 

The  central  Corn  Belt  States  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  cropland  In  any  soil 
region  For  example.  In  1964,  68  percent  of 
the  land  was  cropland  In  the  Corn  Belt,  37 
percent  In  the  Lake  States,  24  percent  In  the 
delta,  20  percent  In  the  Southeast,  27  per- 
cent In  the  Appalachian,  and  20  percent  In 
the  Northeast.  Harvested  cropland  acres  In 
Iowa  comprised  66  percent  of  the  State's 
total  land  area  (p.  13). 

By  locating  a  Soil  Tilth  Center  in  Iowa 
in  the  central  Corn  Belt  States,  basic 
findings  could  immediately  be  applied 
and  tested  on  farms  where  most  of  our 
national  agricultural  effort  is  concen- 
trated. The  Corn  Belt  is  the  largest  and 
the  best  agricultural  area  in  the  world. 

Application  of  findings  from  a  Na- 
tional Soil  Tilth  Center  will  benefit  most 
farmers  in  many  of  the  almost  3,000  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  in  our 
Nation.  The  effects  of  frequent  and 
heavy  tillage  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  not  well  understood. 

Findings  from  a  National  Soil  Tilth 
Center  when  widely  applied  would  also 
be  expected  to  benefit  many  urban  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation.  Results 
would  have  a  direct  benefit  to  large  seg- 
ments of  our  urban  population  by  keep- 


ing water  and  soil  on  the  land  and  keep- 
ing our  river  waters  clear  of  sediment. 
This  will  insure  reduced  medical  costs 
in  maintaining  or  improving  the  health 
of  a  vast  majority  of  our  people.  Also. 
I  have  been  impressed  many  times  by 
the  poor  soil  conditions — compactions 
and  poor  tilth — created  by  highway  con- 
struction and  urban  and  suburban  de- 
velopments. Scientists  sliould  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  effect  of  these 
construction  practices  on  tilth  and  on 
runoff  from  both  city  and  rural  water- 
sheds and  on  increased  costs  involved 
in  maintaining  and  t>eautifying  the  sites. 

Many  soil  and  water  conservation 
problems  associated  with  tilth  are  being 
encountered  in  developing  programs  in 
organized  watersheds.  In  Iowa  alone, 
applications  under  the  Small  Watershed 
Act  have  been  received  from  47  water- 
sheds representing  more  than  1  million 
acres.  The  success  of  watershed  prac- 
tices will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on 
maintaining  a  desirable  soil  tilth.  Satis- 
factory conservation  practices  such  as 
contouring,  strip  cropping,  terracing,  and 
so  forth,  cannot  be  successful  on  soils 
which  are  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

The  Iowa  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation District  Commissioners  at  the 
national  meeting  in  fjeptember  1961, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  soil 
tilth  problem  and  by  resolution  asked 
this  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Soil  Tilth 
Center  in  Iowa.  Since  then  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  resolutions  regarding 
this  activity.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
many  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the 
Nation  if  thie  center  were  established 
We  all  recognize  the  very  fine  work 
which  the  land-grant  universities  are 
doing  in  soil  and  water  conservation  r*- 
search.  The  Iowa  State  University,  at 
Ames,  has  historically  been  interested  in 
working  on  problems  related  to  soil  tilth; 
however,  our  very  excellent  State  experi- 
ment stations  are  unable  to  give  this  na- 
tional problem  the  concerted  attention 
which  It  deserves 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Soli  Tilth  Re- 
search Center  at  Ames.  Iowa,  is  a  na- 
tional must. 


FARMERS     RECEI'VING     LOANS     ON 
MORE    THAN    ONE    CROP 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  certain 
letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  some 
information  as  to  how  many  farmers  ob- 
tain Commodity  Credit  loans  on  more 
than  one  crop.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks some  letters  which  have  been 
written  to  me. 

I  include  first  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
cently wrote  to  a  number  of  ASC  county 
people. 
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CONGKZSS  OF  THZ  UnITXD  STATKS, 

HOT7SK  or  RXFSXSXNTATIVXS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  4. 1962. 

Dear  Oibkctob:  For  tbe  yean  1958,  1969, 
:gGO.  and  1961  I  desire  the  foUoving  Inlor- 
rrntlon  for  your  county: 

How  many  barley  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  wa«  the  total  loaned  in 
:cur  county  in  each  year? 

How  many  corn  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  each  year? 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program?  Whi.t  was  the  total 
loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  rye  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  yotir 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  peanut  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  rice  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  cotton  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  in  each  year? 

How  many  farmers  participated  in  the 
programs  of  two  of  these  crops?  How  many 
farmers  participated  in  the  programs  of  three 
of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers  partici- 
pated in  the  programs  of  four  of  these  crops? 

For  this  Information  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Regards, 

LiNDLET  BECKWORTH. 


LrTTFJUs  From  U.S.  Department  or  Acrictjl- 
TtTRE  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees 

Uvalde,  Tex.,  June  12,  1962. 
Mr.   LiNDLEY    Beckworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  loans  made  through  CCC 
in  Uvalde  County  in  the  past  4  years  I  sub- 
mit the  following: 


Number  of 
producers 

Total  amount 
loaned 

Com  loins: 

19.S8 

0 
2 
0 
3 

(e 

H 
21 

77 

M) 
1 
3 
7 

0 

19.59 

$2,354.57 
0 

1960 

1961 

15, 861  42 

Gniln  "lorghum: 
1958 

38,600.00 
300  671  43 

1959 

1960 

45,  916. 07 
144,  910. 10 

12,000.00 

2.978.30 

1961      

Oat  lonns: 

1958 

1059 

1960 

9  646  02 

1961 

20,971  56 

There  were  no  participants  In  rye,  soy- 
bean, wheat,  peanut,  or  rice  in  thle  county. 

Cotton  loans  were  made  through  the  First 
State  Bank.  The  county  office  does  not  have 
a  record  of  either  the  number  or  amoxint. 


An  estimated   37   farmers  participated    in 
two  of  these  crops.    An  estimated  11  farmers 
participated  in  three  of  these  crops.     None 
participated  in  four  of  these  crops. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  F.  RucKES,  Office  .Manager. 


Number  of  producers  in  2  programs,  number 
of  producers  in  3  programs,  and  number 
of  producers  in  4  programs,  years  1958-61 


Canadian,   Tex., 

June  12.  1962. 
Hon.  LiNDLiT  Beckworth, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  Information  has 
been  compiled  for  Hemphill  County,  Tex  , 
in  accordance  with  your  request  In  a  letter 
of  June  4,  1962: 

Loan  program,   1958-60 


Year 

Nuinbor  o(  pnxluccrs 

In- 

2  pro- 
ur;uns 

3  pro-      4  prn- 
rrams  1  criwi  .< 

1958    

13 
IS 
0 
3 

0 

1959 

0 

]'.m 

0 

ia»u 

0 

Loan  program 

Year 

.NumLcr  o! 
producers 

Amount 

Burli'v    

1958 

14 

$8,  506.  76 

1059 

0 

0 

1960 

0 

0 

I'.KU 

0 

u 

(■mil"  ^orglium 

V.ISS 

16 

16.397.97 

19.'>i) 

1 

1,8.56.51 

1'.MJ0 

1 

'.«».  11 

V.f)l 

8 

8.  663. 115 

■Wlii-at           .  . 

1958 
1959 

175 
121 

1,  054.  64K.  98 

49»..410.35 

I960 

112 

478, 272.  :.*; 

1961 

79 

389.  646.  07 

CoHon   

1968 

9 

0 

1959 

37 

67.752.13 

1960 

23 

41.917.90 

No  producers  participated  in  the  CCC 
Iij  lU  program  for  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybean? 
jii'nnut,':,  or  rice. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Don  Watson. 
County      Office      Manager,      Hemphill 
County  ASCS. 


OLDilAM   COT   N-TY  ASCS. 

Vega,  Tex.,  June  7, 1962. 

Hon    LiNDLEY   BrCKWt^RTH. 

Congressman,   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear   Mr.   Beckworth:    Pursuant   to   your 
rf-quei^t  of  June  4,  we  give  you  the  following 

Information : 


Commodity 

1SS8 

1959 

1900 

1901 

llyr- 

3 

K9T6-83 

3 
$2,309.98 

r\ 

27-2 
$1, 108,  5(y>  <W 

1 
»1,912.96 

\  II  OUIl  t  io  iTlPl' 

Burlcy: 

NuTTibiT  of  D'^rticir)  int*' 

•, 

$<j,  4-7.  IKi 

Griin  sorghum : 

.N'urr.iicr  of  partii  ipants 

11, Ki,  'm.  fj 

,'.S 
$2J«.  H2h. '.  1 

SI'.'!.  "Xi.  ).' 

1.11 
JTJl,  14;*.  M 

7! 

Ap  ount  loanc'l   .        .  

*3i'\,  \:'  (1 

\V  hc.it 

Xuiiit'Or  of  particip  .nt!: 

n 

.\irount  io:aioii                

j4r,i,o;i7.  n7 

.^oyiji\in.=  : 

Vii'T  *>or  of  nnrtii  in  iiit*' 

\ 'I'oiin t  io'TiC' i 

Oldham  County  had  no  CCC  loans  on  oats, 
peanuts,  rice,  or  cotton. 

Estimated  number  of  farmers  participating 
in   programs  of  two  of   these   crops:    70. 

Estimated  number  of  farmers  participating 
in   programs  of  three  of   these   crops;    2 

Estimated  number  of  farmers  partlcipiting 
in  programs  of  four  of  these  crops:    3. 
Yours   very   truly, 

Shirley  D  Chesser, 

Ofice  \fanigcr. 


If    this    office    can    be   of   further   service, 
pit. .use  advise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Feathemston, 

Office  Manager. 


Lamb  County,  Tex.,  June  8, 19G2. 
Mr  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
!!:ruse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  The  following  information  is  be- 
ing submitted  by  Lamb  County  ASCS  offlce, 
Littlefleld.  Tex.: 


Orange.  Tex    June  12.  1962. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  In  regard  to  your  letter  of  June  4, 
1962,  Orange  County  does  not  have  producers 
participating  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loan  program  for  barley,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  oat.  rye.  soyl>ean,  wheat,  peanut, 
and  cotton. 

Listed  below  is  the  information  you  desire 
for  rice  producers  participation  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  program: 


Year 

Nun' her  of 
producers 

Totil  amount 
loMneil 

1968 

1959 

I960. 

laei 

20 

28 
11 

4 

$207.  942.  15 

21fi,  901   .'.7 
7.-.  264  86 
46  447  24 

Couirrifxiity 

Year 

Pniducers 

partlciiiet- 

Ins 

Tot^il  loan 

l'.:ir'rv     

1958 
19.SS 
lU,-)8 
10.^8 
1".'^ 
19.58 

nm 

1959 
P>,S9 
19,59 

1(459 
l'.i59 
I'J60 
I960 

uieo 

I960 
I'.iCO 
1960 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
I96I 
1961 

12 

None 

1.999 

1 

.38 

Z2.'-0 

1 

None 

620 

None 

2 

1,967 

11 

None 

697 

None 

1,  652 
IS 
33 

2,267 

12 

7 

1.171 

$105  724   71 

(  firn 

None 

iiraiii  sorv'hUTii 

.^o\  bran     .. 

W  hfiit        

4.949,338.  \2 
SO  yO  78 

Coli.in 

liar  ley 

Corn. 

31,229.000.00 

i,M6.  :<", 

None 

'Iriln  sorphuni 

.~os  Ix'an 

1  ,'i9,  846  ?2 
None 

W  i^al    

3  ti3.<  06 

Cotton 

32,  39V  000  00 

1  arlov  

8   128  56 

Con                

Crain  surgliuni 

SoyI  .'an 

None 

2,  656.  539. 06 

None 

26  038  38 

Cotton       

31  062  000.00 

1  arlt'v 

17  051.64 

Corn       -- 

129.247.29 

<  ■  ruin  sDrRhum   .. . 

.--nj  h.-an 

Wh^at  .     

fi.  S26.  159.  56 

13,015.97 
17.081.64 

Cotton       

S8,4Oi000.0D 

1962 
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The  producers  in  Lamb  County  did  not 
produce  or  receive  price  support  on  the  fol- 
lowing commodities  in  1958,  1959,  1960,  and 
1961:    Oats,  rye,  peanuts,  or  rice. 

There  are  2,298  farmers  in  Lamb  County 
th:it  participate  in  fo\ir  of  these  crops. 
Very    truly    yours, 

Lamar  D.  Aten,  Jr., 

Officer  Manager. 


Denison,     Iowa,    June     12,    1962. 
IiNDLEY  Beckworth. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Barley  producers  participating 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program : 


Yew 

N'umher  of 
pnxiucers 

Total 
loaned 

1Q.V8 - 

5 
2 
1 
1 

$2  361   30 

1  y ."  9 

716  '2 

uieo 

837  30 

1961 

1  567  68 

Corn  producers  participating  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  program: 


Y9U 

Nuniher  of 
producers 

Total  loaned 

19.58            

1.158 
1,741 

1,654 
1.245 

$1  280  557  86 

1959 

;  nnn  op  83 

1960 

2  5V'  666.86 

1961 

2.  inn,  949  82 

Grain  sorghum  producers  participating  In 
the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation    loan 

program : 


Year 

NuniN'r  of 
producers 

Total  loaned 

19** 

118 

10 
2 
2 

$147,870.09 
1 1    707  K7 

19'>9 

IViO 

3  709  12 

Ii»il 

1  872.61 

Oat   producers  participating  In   the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  program: 


Year 

.N'lmilior  of 
pro'lucers 

Total 
loaned 

195S- 

IMU 

63 
43 
34 

24 

$36,  686.  74 
20  806  90 

15  931   59 

lyii.---    . 

11.398.80 

Rye  producers  participating  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  program: 


Year 

Numlx-r  of 
producers 

Total  loaned 

5'.|| 

o 

None 
None 
Noru' 

r60.38 
None 
None 

I'JOl 

Nonfi 

Soybean    producers    participating    in    the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  loan  program: 


Year 

Number  of 
producers 

Total 
loaned 

1'!.%'* 

202 
42 
16 

216 

$243,423.60 

46,  531. 29 

21, 299.  51 

299,6«l.a0 

I'',V) 

UKid 

l't.l 

CVIU- 


-683 


Wheat  producers  participating  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram: 


Yev 


Number  of  i  ToUl  loaned 
producers 


The   number   of   farmers   participating 

3  of  these  programs:  1.300. 

The   number   of   farmers   participating 

4  of  these  programs:  1,250. 

Rot  J.  Ceiper. 


in 


in 


19.58 

19.59 

1960  . 

1961 I 

I 


£ 
None 

2 
None 


$16,925.11 

.N'one 

3,801  93 

None 


Peanuts:   None. 
Rice:   None. 
Cotton:   None. 

The  number  of  farmers  participating  In 
2  of  these  programs:  1.400. 


RoBY,  Tex.,  June  11,  1962. 
Mr.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
House  of  Repesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  dated  June  4.  1962,  requesting  in- 
formation on  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loan  programs  for  the  years  1958, 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  we  have  compiled  the 
following  information  for  Fisher  County: 


Commodity 


19.W 


1959 


I960 


1961 


Barley: 

l^roduoerj 

.\ mount  loaned. 

Corn 

Omin  .v)r?huni. 

iYo^luoer* 

.\niounl  loa'ic  i. 
Oat  = 

rro<iiiCPr« ._. 

.\iiiuunl  loaned. .. 

Rye 

SoyU'an* 

Wheat 

Producer' 

Amount  loaned. . . 

rtiinut.-: 

Hice 

Cotton: 

I'roducers 

.Amount  loaned    . 
Furr  er?  parllcli)ating: 

In  2  of  these  crop'. 

In  3  of  these  crops. 

In  4  of  the.-*  crof>s. 


I 

$229 
C 

14 
$11,500 

115 

$74,000 
0 
0 

44 

$15,'.  ax) 
u 
it 

1.200 
$4,  500.  OUO 

1,220 

1.  2--'5 

0 


1 

$225 

0 

1 

$2,  054 

0 

"""o 

0 

30 
$23,000 

1 
$650 

52 

$36,500 

80 

$50.  OU) 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

40 

$K.o.rioo 

0 

0 

m 

$121,000 
U 
0 

19 

$86,000 

0 

0 

1.200 

$7,  OlKJ,  000 

1.200 
$8.  750.  000 

1.220 

1,225 

0 

1,200 

T.220 

1,225 

0 

1.220 

1,'225 
0 

For  the  years  1958  and  1959,  all  commodi- 
ties, our  records  have  already  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Supply  Service.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.  The  entries  for  those  years  are 
estimates,  if  you  need  an  exact  figure,  we  can 
secure  it  for  you,  but  it  will  possibly  take  2 
or  3  weeks.  Please  advise  If  additional  in- 
formation is  needed. 
Yours  truly. 

Frank  K.  Mitcheix. 

Office  Manager. 


Cherokee  County  ASCS  OmcE, 

Cherokee,  Iowa. 


Abileice.  Tex.,  June  12, 1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Following  Is  the 
information  requested  in  your  recent  letter 
for  the  years  1958-61  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  program.  We  have 
listed  only  the  crops  on  which  loans  were 
made  in  the  Taylor  County  ASCS  offlce: 
CLirroRD  H.  Chapman, 

Office  Manager. 


Commodity 

Y'ear 

Producers 

Total  loaned 

Barley         .  

19S8 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1960 
1980 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 

26 
493 

78 

78 

846 

1,513 

2 

18 

387 

4 

1,564 

4 

19 

180 

1 

1,348 

None 

8 

669 

01 

Com       

(i) 

Porehum.    

(I) 

Oats       

(1) 

Soybeans 

(') 

Barley       ..  

$3,056  94 

Com 

2, 037  595.  82 

Sorghum       

2.  369.  72 

Oats         

9,  843.  68 

Soybeans 

498,  867.  93 

Barlev     

1,749.39 

Com         

2, 130, 176.  01 

Sorghum          . 

1.352.57 

Oats 

9.  754.  85 

Soybeans 

269,  783.  57 

Barley 

1,177.92 

Com 

2.757,312.26 

Sorghum 

None 

Oats 

4,176.60 

Soybeans. 

1,251.801.57 

'  Records  In  K 


City. 


Commodity 

Year 

Pro- 
duoers 

Amount 

Barley 

Oats 

Grain  son^taum. 

1958 
19S8 
19S8 
1958 

1959 
1969 

9 
94 
17 
89 

$8.  425  55 

65,  547  90 
15  781  71 

Wheat       

169,  314  Gl 

Total.... 

209 

259.  069  77 

O  rain  sorEhum 

Wheat 

I 
2 

5.11   15 
7,283.33 

Total    

3 

7.814  48 

1960 
1960 
1960 

Oats 

Grain  sorghum 

Wheat       

1 
6 
3 

561  44 

2.  190  41 

12.  454  59 

Total      

S 

15.206.44 

1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 

Barley 

Oats                  

4 

6 

345 

4 

2.  218  82 
2,  201.  95 

Grain  sorghum 

255,  714  05 

Wheat             

15,  077  98 

Total 

369 

27.  212.  80 

Number  of  farmers 
pwrticlpsting  in— 

2  crops 

3  crops 

4  crops 

1958        

87fi 
1.690 
1,578 
1.410 

825 
1.800 
1,860 
1,400 

775 

i9fie       

1,450 

1880 

1961        

1.475 
1,410 

The  cotton  loan  program  is  handled  by 
lending  agencies  located  in  tbe  county  which 
are  approved  by  the  New  Orleans  commodity 
offlce.  The  county  ASCS  offlce  does  not  have 
a  record  of  the  number  of  cotton  loans  or 
the  amount  of  money  loaned. 

Our  records  show  that  8  producers  par- 
ticipated In  the  loan  program  on  lour  of 
the  above  crops.  49  producers  participated 
in  the  loan  program  on  three  of  the  above 
crops,  and  77  producers  participated  in  the 


•1 


\l 


1^1 


# 
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loan  program  on  two  of  the  above  crops.  Question.  How  many  oat  producers  par- 
The  above  participation  does  not  Include  cot-  tlclpated  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
ton  producers  as  these  records  are  not  avail-  tlon  loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
able  in  the  county  ASCS  office.  loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 

We  hope   the  above  In/ormatlon   Is  what         Answer.  1958,47;  1959,2;  1960,1;  1961.5. 
you  requested  and  If  we  can  be  of  further  Question.  How   many   rye   producers   par- 
assistance  to  you,  please  call  on  us  at  any  ticipated  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
time,  tlon    loan    program?      What    was    the    total 
Very  truly  yours,  loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 
Alvin  H.  JErrauxs,                     Answer.  None. 

Office  Manager.  Question.  How    many    soybean    producers 

'  participated  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

CouNciL  Bltjjts.  Iowa.  June  13.  1962.  ^'^^^^^  ^°^^  program?     What  was  the   total 

„      ,  „  loaned  in  yoxir  county  In  each  year? 

To:LiNDLETB«cKwoRTH,  Answer.  None. 

House  of  Representatives.  United  States.         Question.  How     many     wheat     producers 

WaslUngtOTi^DC.  participated  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

Prom:     West    Pottawattamie     ASCS     office.  Nation   loan   program?     What  was  the  total 

council  Bluffs  Iowa.  j^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  , 

Subject:   formation   for    1958,    1959.    1960.  Answer.  1958.  0;  1959.3;  1960   20;   1961,  48 

J>^  Sa:  Enclosed  is  the  information  that  „,?f,^^"°^^  fnTh.  ro^^mJ^^tv^.nu'^nr'nn' 

you  requested  from  our  office  to  the  best  of  ^!f^'^'^,^J^  Z^^^.^^^17  21     ISZZ 

our   ability.     The   county  office   records   for  f*"^'^,    °^^   Program?     What   was   the  total 

1958   and   1969   have   bJn   sent   to   GSA   In  ^°^f^i°  ^None''°"''^  ^ 

Kansas  City  for  storage,  except  for  our  regis-  Question      How      monv      rice      nroduccrs 

ter  that  ha.  the  number  of  loans.  pS^°t^  in  the  c"mmodltTSred^lt^orpo 


Barley 

Com 

Grain  sorghum 

Oats 

Bye 

Soybeans 

Wheat 


Year 

Loans 

1968 

3 

1960 
1961 
1958 

None 

None 

None 

617 

ig.'n 

892 

1960 

911 

1961 

828 

1958 

2M 

1959 

25 

1960 

25 

1961 

10 

1968 

8 

IftW 

7 

1960 

6 

1961 

6 

1958 

None 

19.W 

None 

19<)0 

None 

1961 

None 

1958 

128 

1959 

48 

1960 

23 

1961 

144 

1968 

164 

1959 

117 

1960 

90 

1961 

64 

ration  loan   program?     What  was   the  total 

Amount  loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 

loaned  Answer.  None. 

Question.  How     many     cotton     producers 

Unknovv-n  participated  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

ration  loan   program?     What  was  the  total 

loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 

Unknow-n  Answer.  None  through  this  office. 

Unknown  Question.  How  many  farmers  participated 

t2. 107, oas  in  the  programs  of  two  of  these  crops? 

$1,955,343  Answer.  32. 

Lnknown  ,,-.....,          tx                      .                      _^,   ,          ., 

Unknown  Question.  How  many  farmers  participated 

$27,247  In  the  programs  of  three  of  these  crops? 

$19,667  Answer.  2. 

Unknown  Question.  How  many  farmers  participated 

4,302  In  the  programs  of  four  of  these  crops'' 

3,634  Answer.  None. 

Very  truly  yours. 

][[[[[[[[]  R.  B.  Rowland, 

Office  Manager. 

Unknown  

^""45?^       To  LIKDSEY  BeCKWORTH, 

269i555      House  Of  Representatives, 
Unknown      Washington,  DC. 

^"ffio'Jig     ^°™-  Carlton  W.  Trant,  county  office  man- 
82i3l5  ager.  Chambers  ASC  County  Committee. 

'  Subject:     Information    from    county,     1958, 

1959,  1960,  and  1961. 

With  reference  to  your  memorandum  of 
June  4,  1962,  please  be  advised  that  the  only 
program  applicable  In  my  county  is  rice. 
Our  records  show  the  following  participation. 


For  peanuts,  rice,  and  cotton  there  were 
none  In  1958.  1959.  1960,  and  1961. 

Approximately  250  farmers  participated  in 
the  programs  of  2  of  these  crops.  Approxi- 
mately 135  farmers  participated  in  the  pro- 
grams of  3  of  these  crops.  Approximately 
10  farmers  participated  in  the  programs  of  Viar 

4  of  these  crops. 

Sincerely,  

Don  R.  Hadden,  19.5S 

Manager.  l«w 

19W) 

1961.- 

Anson,  Tkx.,  June  if,  2962.  

Hon.  LiNDLET  Beck  WORTH. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sis:  For  the  years  1958,  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  we  furnish  the  following  informa- 
tion from  the  records  of  Jones  County : 

Question.  How  many  barley  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  in  your  county  In  each  year? 

Answer.   1958,  0;  1959,  0;  1960.  0;  1961,  7. 

Question.  How  many  corn  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 

Answer.  None. 

Question.  How  many  grain  sorghum  pro- 
ducers participated  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  program?  What  was  the 
total  loaned  in  your  county  in  each  year? 

Answer.  1958.  0;  1959.  17;  1960.  37;  1961. 
485. 


VuniNr  of 
Participants 


164 
146 
142 

93 


Total  amount 


1,960,97'.  .S3 
2, 008. 2<»2.  K> 
1,407,  113.  .S9 
1. 217. 079.  .'^ 


La  Crosse,  Kans.,  June  13,  1962. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  4.  1962.  requesting  the  follow- 
ing information  from  Rush  County,  Kans.: 


IQ.W 


Profl'icers 
participat- 
ing 


Total 
loaned 


Barlev. . 
Com.'... 
('rain  .. 
Oats  .... 

Rye 

Soybean 
Wheat. 
Peanut.. 
Rice   ... 
Cotton.. 


Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  2 
of  the  above  CTops  is  1,000. 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  3 
of  the  above  crops  is  10. 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  In  4 
of  the  above  crops  is  0. 


1MB 


HiirUy     

Com    .   

Cirain  sorghum 

Oats. 

Rye 

Povbean   

Whfat    

I'lanut 

Hicf 

Cnltnn 


Producers 
partidiwtiuK 


2 
0 

102 
0 
0 
0 

790 
U 
0 
0 


Total  loaned 


tl,  4W 
0 
106,  100 
0 
0 
0 
,  120,  604 
0 
0 
0 


Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  3 
of  the  above  crops  is  100. 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  In  3 
of  the  above  crops  is  2. 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  4 
of  the  above  crops  is  0, 


1960 

Proilucers 
partKipiitinp 

Total  loaned 

B.vley 

1 
2 
680 
0 
1 
(1 
1,815 
0 
0 
0 

$3.S3  40 

Corn 

3,  823  00 

520  502  IX) 

'  ir;un  sorghum 

Oats. 

n 

Rye 

2«1  00 

Soyl)ean 

(1 

Whi'ut 

3,  752,  3'JO  00 

IVaiiut . 

0 

Kice 

0 

Cotton 

0 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  2 
of  the  above  crops  is  660. 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  3 
of  the  above  crops  Is  1. 

Number  of  farmers  who  participated  in  4 
of  the  above  crops  is  0. 


ion 

Producers 
partici- 
pating 

21 

0 

335 

0 

0 
0 
1,207 
0 
0 
0 

Total  loaned 

Hurley 

til  722  00 

("(irn .. 

0 

(irain  .sorphum 

240.  23.=.  00 

Oats 

0 

Rvi' 

0 

,'^iivlieans 

0 

Wheat     

1.911,722  00 

Pen  nuts 

0 

Kic-e 

0 

Cotton......        

0 

Number   of   farmers    who    participated 

2  of  the  above  crops  Is  330. 

Number    of   farmers    who    participated 

3  of  the  above  crops  Is  18. 

Number    of   farmers   who    participated 

4  of  the  above  crops  Is  0. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  A.  Juno, 

Office  Manager. 


In 


in 


in 


Haskell,  Tex  ,  June  7.  1962. 
Representative    Lindley    Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  endeavor  to  reply  to 
your  request  for  certain  information  con- 
cerning the  commodity  loan  program  in 
Haskell  County,  Tex. 

Commodity  loan  records  for  the  year  1958 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Federal  record  cen- 
ter, 424  West  Vickery,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and 
are  therefore  not  available  in  the  county 
ASCS  office. 

The  cotton  program  in  our  county  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  New  Orleans  commodity 
office,  with  loans  being  made  by  flnancisi 
Institutions  and  records  are  kept  in  the  New 
Orleans    commodity    office.     For    the    years 


1962 
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1959  and  1960  a  direct  cotton  purchase  pro- 
gram was  in  effect. 

Commodity  loan  program  participation  In 
Haskell  County  administered  through  ASCS 
extends  to  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  grain 
sorghum  crops.  Following  Is  a  table  to  pro- 
vide the  information  requested  with  respect 
to  these  crops. 
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Commodity 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Uarley: 

Numticr  of 

particli>anta. . 

n 

0 

86 

Amount  loaned. 

0 

0 

65,  902.  93 

Grain  sorghum; 

Nuinher  of 

I'artictpantt.. 

f-6 

177 

489 

Arnounl  loaned- 

6.\  166, 18 

265,  736.  07 

643,  077,  55 

Oat^- 

Nunitjer  of 

pariiclpants. . 

C 

1 

57 

.Kinoimt  loaned. 

0 

358  68 

32,508.04 

Wheat: 

Nurnl>er  ol 

piirtlci  pants.. 

0 

f, 

14 

.\tnount  loaned. 

0 

12,223.36 

96,783.21 

In  1959  and  1960  zero  farmers  participated 
In  more  than  one  crop  program.  In  1961 
approximately  60  fanners  participated  in 
programs  of  2  of  these  crops.  Approximately 
13  farmers  participated  in  programs  at  3  at 
these  crops. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  L.  Peemster, 

Office  Manager. 


Balunger,  Tex.,  June  8,  1962. 
Hon.  LiNDtET,  Beckworth, 
House  of  Rejtresentativei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  re  your  Inquiry  to  the  Run- 
nels Coimty  ASCS  office  dated  June  4.  1063, 
we  herewith  submit  the  following  Informa- 
tion In  the  order  of  request: 

Barley  producers  participating  In  the  CCC 
loan  program: 

In  1958:  140  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $972.39. 

In  1959:  0  loans. 

In  1960:  3  producers;  total  amoiuit  locmed : 
$5,297.81. 

In  1961:  86  producers;  total  amotmt 
loaned:  $46,306.88. 

No  corn  loans  made  In  this  county. 

Grain  sorghum  producers  participating  In 
the  CCC  loan  program: 

In  1958:  249  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $3,087.34. 

In  1959:  14  producers;  total  amotmt 
loaned:  $12,039.25. 

In  1960:  3  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $3,482.28. 

In  1961:  681  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $820,960.35. 

Oat  producers  participating  In  the  OCC 
loan  program: 

In  1958:  646  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $5,083  04. 

In  1959:  0  loans. 

In  1960:  12  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $13,707.80. 

In  1961:  197  producers;  total  amotmt 
loaned:  $108,533.74. 

No  rye   loans   made   In   the   county. 

No  soybeans  loaned  on  In  this  county. 

Wheat  producers  participating  In  the  CCC 
loan  program: 

In  1958:  241  producers;  total  amoimt 
loaned:  $4,235.72. 

In  1959:  1  producer;  total  amoimt 
loaned:  $809.84. 

In  1960:  6  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $20,213.43. 

In  1961:  32  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:  $65,413.03. 

No  peanut  loans  mode  In  the  county. 

No  rice  loans  made  tn  the  county. 

The  number  of  cotton  prodnoers  partici- 
pating in   the  CCC  loan  program  and  the 


amount  loaned  is  not  available  In  the  county 
office,  since  these  loans  are  handled  through 
the  New  Orleans  commodity  office. 

In  1958.  approximately  980  farmers  partici- 
pated in  the  programs  of  2  of  these  crops; 
approximately  775  participated  in  the  pro- 
grams of  3  of  these  crops;  and  approximately 
658  participated  in  the  programs  of  4  of  these 
crops. 

In  1959,  one  producer  participated  in  the 
programs  of  two  of  these  crops;  none  in 
three;  and  none  in  four. 

In  1960,  three  producers  participated  in 
the  programs  of  two  of  these  crops;  none 
in  three  and  none  in  four. 

In  1961.  approximately  723  of  these  farm- 
ers participated  In  the  programs  of  2  of 
these  crops;  approximately  700  farmers  par- 
ticipated in  the  programs  of  3  of  these 
crops;  and  approximately  586  farmers  par- 
ticipated In  the  programs  of  4  of  these  crops. 

We  are  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
assembling  this  Information,  and  if  further 
Information  is  needed,  we  shall  be  glad  to  b« 
of  help. 

Very  truly  yoiuv. 

Trot  A.  Pullin, 
Acting  Office  Manager. 

Oreensbttro,  Kans., 

June  13.  1962. 
Hon.   LiNDLET   Bkckwortr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  J). C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
June  4,  1962,  we  have  the  Information  you 
wish  for  1959  through  1961.  Our  1958  rec- 
ords have  been  sent  to  a  record  center  and 
are  not  available  at  this  time. 

In  1959:  490  producers  received  wheat 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $1,063,796.31;  2  pro- 
ducers received  barley  loans  in  the  amount 
of  $1,407.93;  8  producers  received  mllo  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $26,518.40;  10  producers 
participated  In  2  programs. 

In  1960:  623  producers  received  wheat 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $2,293,164.64;  66  pro- 
ducers received  mllo  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$103,811.35;  66  producers  pfu-tlcipated  in  2 
programs. 

In  1961:  106  producers  received  wheat 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $2,309,139.55;  1  pro- 
ducer received  barley  loans  In  the  amount  of 
$1,584.72;  71  producers  received  mllo  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $68,882.03;  72  producers 
participated  in  2  programs. 

We  had  no  other  crops  under  loan  and  no 
producers  participating  in  m(»Y  than  3  pro- 
grams in  1  crop  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Warren   E.   Stantizld, 

Office  Manager. 


THE  WAURIKA  PROJECT, 
OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NATi),  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Wickersham]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  discuss  the  Waurlka  project? 
Man  hAs  harnessed  and  put  to  work 
many  elements  of  nature.  But,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  weather  have  long  been 
beyond  his  grasp.  Man,  being  the  enter- 
prising animal  that  he  is,  has  managed 
to  devise  various  means  of  reducing  the 
more  harmful  effects  of  imdesirable 
weather  phenomena,  and  protect  him- 
self from  them.  To  defend  against  the 
wind,  he  has  dug  holes  in  the  ground. 
To  save  himself  from  being  baked  alive 
by  the  heat-bearing  rays  of  the  sun.  he 
has  constructed  shelters.  One  of  man's 
oldest  and  most  often  used  defenses  is 


the  water  dam.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  when  an  excessive  amount  of  rain 
falls,  flooding  occurs  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  affected  creeks  and  rivers. 
A  long  time  ago,  some  enterprising  young 
genius  discovered  that  if  an  obstruction 
was  placed  across  a  river,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  river  from  overflowing  its 
banks.  So  simple.  This  engineering  feat 
has  been  applied  to  everything  from  a 
rill  to  a  mile-wide  river.  In  today's 
modern  technological  society,  harnessed 
water  power  has  more  than  proven  its 
many  benefits. 

I,  myself,  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
tribute to  the  use  of  this  ancient  and 
time  proven  defense.  I  have  worked  to 
secure  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  water  dam  in  various 
places  in  my  district  in  Oklahoma.  To 
a  large  measure  I  have  been  success- 
ful, with  the  invaluable  aid  of  my  col- 
leagues and  our  two  great  Senators,  in 
securing  the  authorization  and  acquiring 
the  funds  for  these  dams.  Now,  once 
again  I  have  occasion  to  enter  into  a 
water  dam  project 

Due  to  the  geographic  location  of  my 
beloved  State,  It  does  not  receive  much 
rainfall.  Therefore,  there  is  an  ever- 
present  need  of  water.  In  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer, water  takes  on  almost  the  value  of 
gold.  But,  in  the  springtime  we  usually 
get  too  much.  I  guess  nature  is  seeking 
to  pay  us  back  for  the  summer  shortage. 
Most  of  the  people  in  Oklahoma,  being 
normal  Americans,  firmly  adhering  to 
the  principle  of  time  payments,  wish 
that  nature  would  honor  that  principle 
also.  But,  nature  being  unaware  of  the 
tradition,  does  not  heed  our  requests  for 
well-spaced  rainfall,  and  delivers  all  of 
our  rain  at  once.  This  rain  causes  those 
once  powder-dry  creeks  and  rivers  to 
turn  into  raging  water  monsters,  ca- 
pable of  causing  demonic  destruction, 
covering  a  considerable  area  with  water. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  of  the  delegation 
will  bear  me  out  on  this.  In  order  to 
prevent  disaster  and  prevent  hardship, 
several  dams  have  been  constructed 
along  the  more  rampant  creeks  and 
rivers.  One  of  these  creeks  has  not 
yet  been  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
dam,  and  each  spring,  rises  from  Its  bed, 
and  subjects  the  people  of  Waurlka, 
Okla.,  and  surrounding  area  to  a  yearly 
flood.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  submit  that 
the  people  of  Waurlka  were  not  bom  with 
fins  or  gills,  and  find  it  inconvenient  to 
try  and  carry  on  normal  business  while 
paddling  around  in  3  to  8  feet  of  water. 
For  once  again  nature  has  performed  Its 
work  and  Beaver  Creek  has  overflowed 
its  banks  flooding  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding farms.  Over  half  of  the  town 
of  Waurika  has  been  under  water  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days. 

Since  nature  has  repeated  its  cycle 
and  Waurika  is  flooded,  the  people  not 
only  are  faced  with  the  burdensome  cost 
of  property  damage  and  loss,  but  they 
also  have  the  backbreaking  task  of  re- 
building and  cleaning  up  their  town.  As 
they  go  about  their  work,  they  know 
full  well  that  possibly  this  year  and  cer- 
tainly next  year  they  will  be  faced  with 
the  same  task. 


li- 
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In  January  of  1961,  Senators  Kxrr  and 
MointONKT,  and  I,  each  introduced  a  bill 
requesting  that  the  Beaver  Creek  Dam 
be  authorized.  The  bill  is  now  iinder  the 
consideration  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  In  April  of  this  year 
we  obtained  a  hearing  before  the  sub- 
committee dealing  specifically  with  our 
project.  The  Senate  committee  has  al- 
ready held  hearings  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  our  able  Oklahoma  Senators. 
I  had  to  temporarily  retire  from  active 
participation  for  this  project,  in  order  to 
go  home  and  face  two  gentlemen  who 
thought  they  could  do  a  better  job  in 
Congress  than  I.  Therefore  6  valuable 
weeks  were  lost  in  which  to  keep  the 
ball  rolling.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  stopped.  The  forward  progress  of 
this  vital  project  is  now  at  a  standstill. 
I  now  ask  a  question.  Why  should  the 
people  of  Waurika.  Okla.,  be  submitted 
to  this  yearly  hazard?  Why  should  they 
have  to  fear  every  rain  cloud  in  the  sky? 
Why.  when  the  damming  of  Beaver 
Creek  would  put  an  end  to  these  prob- 
lems? Must  they  continually  be  faced 
with  flood  In  the  spring  and  drought  in 
the  summer?  I  say  no,  not  when  it  is 
unnecessary. 

I  know  that  disasters  of  this  nature 
are  not  unique  to  my  district  alone.  But, 
one  factor  that  offsets  the  town  of  Wau- 
rika Is  the  yearly  nature  of  this  event. 
Because  of  the  frequency  that  these 
floods  occur,  our  bill  must  be  expedited. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  members  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
to  take  pity  on  the  plight  of  the  people 
of  Waurika  and  help  them  by  quickly 
authorizing  the  money  for  the  Beaver 
Creek  Dam  and  Irrigation  project.  The 
majority  of  this  loan  will  be  paid  back 
to  the  Government 

A  Government  without  compassion 
cannot  truly  represent  the  people.  Our 
Government  is  noted  for  its  compassion 
on  the  people.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, being  part  of  the  Government, 
share  this  compassion.  Though  I  am 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  Wau- 
rika project.  I  believe  that  the  present 
state  of  the  town  dramatically  presents, 
far  better  than  I  ever  could,  the  pressing 
need  to  expedite  this  bill  to  final  and 
favorable  passage.  I  have  worked 
steadily  behind  the  scenes  with  my  col- 
leagues and  our  two  Senators  toward 
this  goal.  Now  I  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  to  try  and  impress  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  on  those  in  whose 
hands  it  now  rests.  I  have  spoken  at 
length  today  on  this  project,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  the  people 
of  Waurika.  as  well  as  several  other 
towns  and  cities  in  four  counties;  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  do  not  fail  us. 
Help  us.  Allow  us  to  have  oiir  project, 
so  that  we  can  work  in  peace,  and 
prosper. 

APPROACHES  AVAILABLE  TO  US  IN 
CLOSING  LOOPHOLES  IN  FOOD. 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consimiers  of  the  United  States — and 
that,  of  course,  includes  all  of  us — can 
indeed  be  gratified  that  the  House  com- 
mittee with  appropriate  legislative  juris- 
diction over  this  extremely,  important 
matter  is  going  to  begin  hearings  tomor- 
row on  legislation  to  close  the  many  glar- 
ing loopholes  in  the  basic  Federal  statute 
to  protect  consumers,  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Some  of  these  loopholes  affect  us  eco- 
nomically— permitting  various  forms  of 
fraud  and  deceit  in  the  marketplace. 
More  importantly,  however,  some  of 
these  loopholes  in  the  law  endanger  our 
health  and  safety.  It  is  the  latter  we 
are  most  concerned  about,  of  course; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  also  close  the  loopholes  in  the  act 
which  victimize  us  economically. 

Tomorrow,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  opens 
hearings  on  three  bills:  H.R.  1235,  which 
I  introduced  17  months  ago  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  Congress  as  an  omnibus 
measure  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  many 
ways;  and  also,  two  measures  introduced 
last  month  by  Chairman  Harris,  of  the 
House  committee,  as  administration 
bills,  HJl.  11581  and  H.R.  11582.  Taken 
together,  the  two  Harris  bills  include 
most  of  the  major  features  of  H.R.  1235, 
but  there  are  some  important  differences. 

All  three  bills  kt^  primarily  amend- 
ments to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  although  the  Harris  bills  incidental- 
ly would  amend  several  other  statutes. 
In  contrast,  there  is  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Kefauver  drug  industry  antitrust  bill, 
which  has  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic attention  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Kefauver 
into  drug  industry  practices.  While  this 
bill  would  amend  certain  of  the  drug 
provisions  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  it  is  primarily  directed  at 
antitrust  aspects  of  drug  industry  pric- 
ing and  patent  prsujtices.  and  its  com- 
panion measure  in  the  House.  HJR.  6245 
by  Congressman  Celler.  is  therefore 
pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  not  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings,  however,  features  of  all 
four  of  these  bills  will  undoubtedly  be 
considered  relevant  to  the  testimony  and 
questioning  because  all  four  bills — 
whether  relating  to  drugs,  cosmetics, 
therapeutic  devices,  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  share  one  very  important  thing  in 
common:  They  seek  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer's health  and  pocketbook,  with  the 
main  emphsisls  on  health. 

In  preparation  for  appearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, following  the  departmental  wit- 
nesses headed  by  Secretary  Rlbicoff  who 
testify  tomorrow,  I  wanted  to  have  a 
complete  and  ftictual  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferences as  well  as  the  similarities  of  the 
four  major  bills  now  pending  in  this 
Congress.  Consequently.  I  asked  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of 


Congress,  which  always  does  such  an  out- 
standing Job  of  such  objective  analyses 
of  complex  legislative  proposals,  to  out- 
line for  me  exactly  how  the  different 
bills  approach  similar  objectives. 

I  wanted  this  information  for  my  own 
guidance  In  preparing  my  testimony. 
Bjt  after  receiving  this  material  Friday 
night,  and  studying  It  over  the  weekend. 
I  was  so  impressed  by  the  thoroughness 
of  this  objective  presentation  that  I  felt 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  committee  it- 
self and  to  all  of  the  witnesses  who  will 
be  testifying  this  week  if  it  could  be 
available  generally  prior  to  the  start  of 
tomorrow's  hearings. 

It  is  an  outstanding  research  effort,  as 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division,  and  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Raymond  J.  Celada  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  the  Division,  Mr. 
Lester  S.  Jay  son. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  this  after- 
noon in  order  to  make  this  analysis  avail- 
able to  the  Members  and  to  all  who  read 
the  Congressional  Rxcord  and  are  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  legislation  to 
Improve  our  basic  laws  to  protect  the 
consumer  in  purchasing  foods,  drugs  and 
cosmetics.  This  proposed  legislation,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  so  well  in  his 
consumer  message  to  Congress  on  March 
15  of  this  year,  affects  every  American 
and  Is  vitally  important  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  180  million  people  of 
this  country. 

In  speaking  today  on  this  issue,  and 
submitting  this  material  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks,  it 
is  not  my  Intention  to  use  this  means  of 
pushing  or  promoting  my  own  bill.  I 
shall  do  that  before  the  committee  on 
Wednesday.  Rather.  I  want  to  share  to- 
day the  facts  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
on  all  of  the  pending  bills,  so  that  all 
who  read  these  tabulations  can  have  a 
better  basis  for  determining  what  should 
be  done  and  how  It  should  be  done. 

The  Kefauver-Celler  bill,  which  is 
Identified  in  this  as  H.R.  6245.  is  under- 
going substantial  change  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  we  all  have 
read.  In  the  material  which  follows, 
however,  it  is  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced, not  as  it  is  now  being  amended 
in  the  Senate  committee. 

DIFTERENT    APPSOACHES    IN    CLOSING    LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  as  I  said,  four 
major  bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
dealing  with  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  or  closely  related  thereto.  Let 
us  consider,  first  of  all.  the  three  which 
are  most  closely  related  and  follow  a 
similar  course  and  duplicate  some  fea- 
tures of  each  other — the  three  which  are 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  on 
which  hearings  are  to  begin  tomorrow: 

1  HR  1235  AND  H.R.  11581.  H.R.  11582 
For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  H.R.  11581 
and  H.R.  11582  will  be  considered  as  one 
bill.  This  single  entity  approach  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  these  two  bills, 
introduced  by  the  same  sponsor,  contain 
substantially  all  of  the  major  provisions  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  1235.  This  does  not  mean  to 
imply  absolute  similarity  between  H.R.  1235 
on  the  one  hand,  and  H.R.  11581  and  H.R. 
11582  on  the  other.  As  will  be  noted  later 
on,  these  bills  differ  to  some  extent  in  lan- 
guage,  approach,   and.    In   a   few   Instances, 
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content.  In  the  main,  however.  H.R.  1235 
and  HH.  11581-11682  contain  Bubet&ntiaUy 
similar  provlalon*. 

The  purpose  of  these  bUls  is  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (hereafter  PDCA)  ao 
as  to  require  adequate  controls  in  drug 
manufacture;  require  new  drugs  to  be  shown 
efficacious  and  new  therapeutic  devices  to  be 
shown  safe  and  efficacious  before  they  are 
marketed  commercially;  make  other  Im- 
provements with  respect  to  new  drug  con- 
trol; require  all  antibiotics  to  be  certified; 
provide  adequate  controls  over  the  distri- 
bution of  hablt-formlng  barbiturates  and 
stimulant  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to  be 
shown  safe  before  they  are  marketed  com- 
mercially; clarify  and  strengthen  existing 
Inspection  authority;  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  provisions  of  the  bills  are  designed 
to  strengthen  and  make  more  effective  the 
FDCA.  While  the  act  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  American  consumers,  it  con- 
tains serious  loopholes  and  Is  not  lufflclently 
broad  in  Its  scope  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumer  protection  under  modern  con- 
ditions. 

These  bills  contain  substantially  all  the 
features  of  the  present  law  that  have  proved 
valuable  in  protecting  the  public  health  and 
safety.  In  addition,  they  amplify  and 
strengthen  various  provisions  of  the  act  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  public  health  and 
prevent  deception,  and  extend  the  scope  of 
the  law  to  areas  that  now  escape  regulation. 
Section  4  of  H.R.  1235  and  section  101  of 
H  R.  11851.  relating  to  the  requirement  of 
adequate  controls  in  drug  manufacture,  are 
Identical.  These  sections  amend  section  501 
(a I  (2)  of  the  PDCA  to  require  that  all  drugs 
be  manufactured  and  packaged  under  ade- 
quate controls. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  1235  and  section  102  of 
HR.  11581  amead  section  aoi(p)  of  the 
FDCA  relating  »  the  definition  of  "new 
drugs'  by  addln,;  the  element  of  "efficacy"' 
thereto. 

The  addition  of  the  element  of  efficacy  or 
efficiency  to  others  now  named  In  this  law 
by  the  foregoing  as  well  as  subsequent  pro- 
visions of  these  bills  Incorporates  into  the 
law  of  the  land  a  radically  new  philosophy 
to  govern  protecvion  of  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  the  American  people. 
Under  the  present  law,  it  is  sufficient  U  a 
drug  Is  safe,  which  ordinarily  Is  taken  to 
mean  not  dangerous.  Now,  under  both  bills, 
a  drug  is  required  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  intended.  Both  bills 
(HR.  1235,  sec.  5(bi  and  HB..  11582.  sec.  202) 
make  comparable  amendments  with  respect 
to  "new  [therapeutic]  devices." 

Section  5(c)  of  HJi.  1235  and  sections  103 
and  104  of  H.R.  1:581  make  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  new  drug  provisions  of 
the  FDCA.  The  former  rewrites  the  entire 
section,  combining  In  the  one  section  both 
new  drugs  and  new  devices.  The  latter  is 
limited  to  new  drugs.  Provisions  relating  to 
new  therapeutic  devices  are  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  H.R.  11582.  The  effect  of  these 
changes,  notwithstanding  differences  in 
drafting,  and  in  a  few  instances,  language, 
is  substantially  the  same.  They  require  new 
drugs  and  devices  to  loe  adequately  tested  he- 
tore  they  are  commercialized. 

Under  present  law— section  505(c)  of  the 
I^CA — a  new  drug  application  for  approval 
becomes  effective  on  the  60th  day  after  its 
filing  unless  the  Secretary  by  notice  in  writ- 
ing postpones  the  effective  date  to  enable 
him  to  make  further  study  of  the  applica- 
tion. Under  section  505(c)  of  the  FDCA 
as  amended  by  these  bills  (and  new  section 
508(d)  (devices)  In  the  case  of  H.R.  11581). 
effectiveness  (approval)  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  such  articles  would  depend 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  new  drug  or  device  is  safe  for  use  and 
efficacious  In  use  and  has  so  notified   the 
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applicant.  Since  a  new  drug  or  device  can- 
not be  Introduced  In  commerce  unleas  an 
application  with  respect  thereto  Is  effective 
(approved)  such  articles  could  no  longer  be 
commercialized  because  of  the  mere  failure  to 
act  on  part  of  the  8ecrr«tary. 

The  FDCA  as  amen  led  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  of  these  bUls  would  make 
the  foUowlng  significant  changes  In  the  Uw: 
"1.  Establish  statutory  authority  to  require 
proof  of  the  efficacy,  as  well  as  the  safety,  of 
all  new  dnigs  and  devices. 

"2.  Esteblish  statutory  authority  to  re- 
quire manufacturers  of  new  drugs  and  de- 
vices to  maintain  records  (which  would  be 
subject  to  reasonable  inspection)  and  sub- 
mit reports  of  clinical  experience  and  other 
relevant  data,  not  only  before  but  after  the 
drug  is  released  for  sale." 

Section  6  of  H.R.  1235  and  section  105  of 
H.R.  11681  make  comparable  amendments  to 
section  607  of  the  FDCA  relating  to  anti- 
biotic drugs.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  authorise  the  application  of  certifica- 
tion procedures  to  all  drugs  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  any  antibiotic  substances.  Under 
present  law  certification  Is  limited  to  those 
antibiotic  preparations  which  happen  to 
have  come  on  the  market  prior  to  1950.  It 
does  not  require  certification  of  any  other 
drugs. 

Section  lOfl  of  HR.  11681  goes  one  step 
further  and  requires  manufacttirers  of  anti- 
biotic preparations  to  maintain  recorda 
(which  would  be  subject  to  reasonable  In- 
spection) and  aubmlt  reports  of  clinical  ex- 
perience and  other  relevant  data  after  the 
drug  Is  released  for  sale. 

Sections  7  and  122  of  HR.  1235  and  H.R. 
11581,  respectively,  add  identical  provisions 
to  the  FDCA  providing  for  strict  control  of 
barbiturates  luid  stimulant  drugs.  At  the 
outset  of  this  new  section  there  Is  a  declara- 
tion of  findings  manifesting  congressional 
concern  for  the  danger  to  the  public  health 
implicit  in  the  widespread  Illicit  traffic  in 
such  drugs.  This  measure  would  limit  strict- 
ly those  persons  who  are  authorized  to  man- 
ufacture, compound,  process,  or  possess  such 
drugs.  Provision  is  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  accurate  records  relative  to  all 
aspects  of  such  drugs — stocks  on  hand,  kind 
and  quantity  produced,  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity sold,  delivered  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  was  received,  sold,  delivered,  or 
otherwise  dlsjKised  of,  and  the  date  of  such 
transaction. 

Section  9  of  H.R.  1235  and  section  101 
make  Identical  amendments  to  the  FDCA 
to  require  that  new  cosmetics  be  adequately 
tested  before  they  are  commercialized.  The 
format  of  this  new  section  Is  virtually  Iden- 
tical to  the  provisions  of  the  act  applicable 
to  new  drugs  and  devices.  Thus,  new  cos- 
metics, under  the  authority  of  these  sec- 
tions, may  not  be  introduced  in  interstate 
commerce  in  absence  of  an  effective  (ap- 
proved) application.  Unlike  HR.  1235,  HR. 
11582  would  give  the  Secretary  statutory  au- 
thority to  require  manufacturers  of  new 
cosmetics  to  maintain  records  (which  shall 
be  subject  to  reasonable  inspection)  and  sub- 
mit reports  of  experiences  and  other  rele- 
vant data,  not  only  Isefore  but  after  the  drug 
is  released  for  sale. 

Sections  12  and  201  of  HR.  1235  and  HR. 
11581,  respectively,  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  existing  Inspection  authority  by  extend- 
ing it  to  cover  consulting  laboratories,  i.e.,  a 
laboratory  which  performs  certain  laboratory 
services  for  a  fee  for  a  manufactxirer.  proces- 
sor, or  compounder  of  drugs  who  has  an 
establishment  subject  to  Inspection  under 
the  act. 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  each  of  the 
bills  in  question  has  one  or  more  significant 
provisions  which  is  unique  thereto.  Some  of 
the  more  significant  of  these  follow: 


"1.  flection  2  of  HR.  1235  amends  sections 
403(f),  502(c).  and  602(c)  of  the  FDCA  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  Issue  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  of  foods,  drUTs, 
and  devices,  and  cosmetics,  relative  to  the 
kind,  sizes,  and  location  on  the  label  of  state- 
ments required  by  such  tu:t. 

"2.  Section  3  of  HR.  1236  requires  that 
substances  used  in  special  dietary  foods  be 
of  proven  usefulness  for  such  purposes. 

"3.  Section  8  of  HR.  1236  requires  drugs 
and  devices  Intended  for  the  prevention  or 
treatment  of  cancer  to  be  adequately  tested 
before  they  are  commercialized. 

"4.  Section  10  of  H.R.  1235  strengthena 
the  Secretary's  enforcement  powers  by  pro- 
viding for  administrative  subpenas. 

"5.  Section  13  of  H.R.  1235  prohibits  the 
importation  of  any  food.  drug,  or  device  or 
cosmetic  manufactured,  processed,  packed, 
or  held  in  any  factory,  warehouse  or  estab- 
lishment that  refuses  to  allow  reasonable 
Inspection. 

"6.  SecUon  107  of  HR.  11681  amends  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
the  FDCA  relating  to  biological  drugs.  ThU 
section  adds  the  test  of  efficacy  to  the 
licensing  requirements  applicable  to  such 
drugs.  Special  safeguards  are  set  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  drugs. 

"7.  SecUon  111  of  HR.  11681  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  FDCA  to  provide  a  ayatem  for 
standardising  names  for  drugs. 

"8.  Section  131  of  H.R.  11681  aubJecU  ad- 
vertisements  with  respect  to  prescription 
druga  to  the  false  advertlaing  provlalons  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon  Act. 

"9.  Section  201  of  H.R.  11683  requires  all 
therapeuUc  devices  to  be  manufactured  and 
packaged  under  adequate  controls. 

"10.  Section  301  of  HR.  11582  requires  all 
pushbutton  (pressured  by  gaseous  propel- 
lent) food  dispensers  to  be  labeled  with  re- 
spect to  handling,  storage  and  use." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  differences  between  the 
bills  pending  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Kefauver-Celler  bill  pending 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  facts  on  H.R.  6245  are,  as  follows: 

2.  HR.  6245 

This  bill  Is  to  amend  the  antitrust  law 
with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Although  it  miikes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  which  are  comparable  in  effect 
with  those  found  in  HR.  1235  and  H.R. 
11681.  H.R.  11582.  the  jM-imay  objective  of 
HR.  6246  differs  substantially  from  the  ob- 
jective of  the  other  bills. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  bill  is  the 
promotion  of  competition  and  the  lessening 
of  monopoly  restrictions  In  the  drug  Indus- 
try. In  this  respect,  it  offers  a  number  of 
drug  amendments  to  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  patent  laws  which  are  not  found  in  the 
other  proposals. 

The  second  objective  of  the  bill  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  drug  laws  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  every  prescription  drug  on  the 
market  is  in  conformity  with  proper  stand- 
ards and  is  made  by  a  qualified  manu- 
facturer, regardless  of  the  name  under  which 
it  is  sold. 

This  proposed  legislation,  limited  in  the 
main  to  prescription  or  ethical  drugs,  seeks 
to  achieve  the  mentioned  objectives  In  the 
following  ways: 

1.  The  bill  would  make  certain  agreements 
among  drug  companies  unlawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Section  2  provides  that  any  contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  concerning  any  drugs 
violates  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Sherman  Act 
if  any  party  to  such  arrangement  agrees  to 
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(1)  withdraw  a  pending  patent  application, 

(2)  concede  priority  of  Invention  in  connec- 
tion with  any  agreement  (a)  to  split  royal- 
ties, or  (b)  to  grant  more  favorable  royalties 
to  other  applicants  than  to  nonappllcante, 
or  (c)  to  grant  patent  licenses  only  to  other 
patent  applicants,  or  (3)  refrain  from  grant- 
ing licenses  under  any  patent. 

This  section  would  apply  only  to  all  drugs. 
It  would  not  prohibit  the  sale  or  assignment 
of  the  property  right  in  a  patent  application. 

2.  The  bill  would  require  the  compulsory 
licensing  of  drug  patents. 

Section  3(d)  amends  the  patent  law  by 
changing  the  exclusive  patent  protection  ac- 
corded a  new  drug  from  the  present  17-year 
right  to  exclude  others  to  a  3-year  right. 
The  patent  right  would  continue  to  exist  f  jr 
an  additional  period,  not  exceeding  14  years. 
If,  and  only  if,  unrestricted  licenses  are 
granted  to  qualified  applicants.  The  3-year 
term  commences  with  the  effective  date  of 
the  patent.  This  date  is  (a)  the  date 
of  the  new  drug  application  under  the  FDCA 
In  the  case  of  drugs  requiring  such  appli- 
cation or  (b)  the  fiUng  date  of  the  patent 
application. 

The  term  "unrestricted  license"  is  defined 
so  as  to  include  a  grant  of  all  technical 
information  reqtilred  for  the  safe  and  efB- 
cadous  manufacture  of  the  particular  drug. 


It  excludes  all  limitations  or  restrictions  on 
the  maziufacture,  use,  or  siile  of  such  drug, 
other  than  the  payment  of  a  royalty  not  ex- 
ceeding; 8  percent  of  the  gross  selling  price. 

Section  3(h)  imposes  an  additional  re- 
quireinent  relative  to  the  patentabi.ity  of 
a  moljcular  or  other  modiflcatton  of  an 
existing  drug  or  comblnntion  of  two  or  more 
existing  drugs.  Under  this  section,  the  p^it- 
entability  of  such  drugs  is  made  U:)  deper.d 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secrei.iry 
(HEW)  that  the  therapeutic  effect  of  such 
modification  or  combination  i.s  aigniticantly 
greater  than  the  therapeutic  effect  before 
modification  or  combination. 

3.  Tiie  bill  would  authorize  the  Fi.KJd  and 
Drug  Administration  to  pass  on  the  efficacy 
as  well  as  the  safety  of  dru^. 

Subsections  (8)  and  (lOi  of  section  4 
amend  section  505  of  the  P'DCA  with  re- 
spect 'X)  application  for  approval  of  new- 
drugs  by  adding  efficiency  of  the  drug  uj 
the  test  of  strength,  quality,  and  purity 
now  required  by  law.  As  a  result,  a  new 
drug  would  not  be  approved  unless  it  is 
efiacaclous  in  use  for  the  purpose  whicli  it. 
Is  Intended  to  serve. 

Under  present  law,  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion becomes  effective  on  the  60th  day  un- 
less the  Secretary  by  notice  In  writing  ;>ost- 
pones    the   effective   date   to   enable   him   to 


make  further  study  of  the  drug  applica- 
tion. Sut>6ection  9  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  defer  the  effectiveness  of  the  applica- 
tion until  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
Uie  new  diug  is  safe  for  use  and  efScacious 
in  use  and  has  so  notified  the  applicant. 
In  shijn,  the  application  with  respect  to  a 
new  drug  cannot  become  effective  by  t;ie 
mere  inaction  of  the  Secretary  a-s  is  now 
the  c.ijse. 

Subsection  6  of  section  4  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  FCDA  relating  to  antibiotic 
drugs.  It  adds  to  the  certification  require- 
ments for  certain  antibiotic  drugs  now 
named  in  the  law,  the  same  requirements  as 
to  all  other  antibiotics. 

Similar  amendments  are  made  by  H  R 
12:i5,  H.R.  11581,  and   H.R    11582. 

4  The  bill  would  Insure  that  physicians 
are  kept  informed  with  respect  to  all  the 
features  of  a  drug 

Under  subsertlon  7  of  section  4.  the  manu- 
facturer Is  required  to  Include  In  information 
transmitted  by  mall  to  dcx-tors  a  true  copy 
of  all  printed  matter  which  the  Secretary  has 
required  to  be  included  In  the  package  in 
winch  the  drug  i.s  sold.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires all  advertisements  and  other  printed 
materials  Issued  by  the  producer  of  the  new 
drug  to  Include  the  ofTlclal  name  of  the  drug, 
a   w.irnlng  approved   by  the  Secretary  as  to 


(Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service  by 
Raymond  J.  Celada,  legislative  attornev.  American  Law  Divi- 
sion, June  15,   1962) 


Comparison   of  H.R.  1235,   11581-11582,  and  6245 


H.R.  1235 

TITT-E 


To  protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain  labelir  g  provisions 
of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  chapters;  prohibit  worthless  in- 
gredients In  special  dietary  foods;  require  adequate  controls  in  drug 
manufacture;  require  new  drugs  to  be  shown  efficacious  and  new 
therapeutic  devices  to  be  shown  safe  and  efficacious  before  they  are 
marketed  commercially;  make  other  Improvements  with  respect  to 
new  drug  control;  require  all  antibiotics  to  be  certified;  provide 
adequate  controls  over  the  distribution  of  hablt-formlng  barbitu- 
rates and  stimulant  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to  be  shown  safe  be- 
fore they  are  marketed  commercially;  clarify  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing Inspection  authority;  make  additional  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  carriers;  provide  for  administrative  subpenas;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SHORT   TTTLE 

"Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Amendments  of  1961." 

Section  2:  Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  certain  exls;lng  sections 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (hereafter  FIX) A)  re- 
lating to  information  required  on  the  labels  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
devices,  and  cosmetics. 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  provide  that  the  Secretary  (HEW) 
may  Issue  regulations  with  respect  to  the  labeling  on  foods,  drugs, 
and  devices,  and  cosmetics;  i.e.,  the  kind,  stee,  and  location  on  the 
label  of  statements  required  imder  the  authority  of  that  act. 

Subsection  (d)  is  a  conforming  amendment. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  lue  oX  artificial  coining  In 
butter,  cheese,  and  Ice  cream  shall  conform  to  the  standard  of 
Identity  and  labeling  requirements  of  that  act. 

N.CP. 


N.C.P. 


HR    11581 


To  protect  the  pubhc  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  as;;ure  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  reliability  of 
drugs,  authorize  stanciardlziition  of  drug  names,  establish  special 
controls  for  barbiturate  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  clarify  and 
strengthen  existing  inspection  authority  with  respect  to  any  articles 
subject  to  the  act;  and  to  amend  related  laws. 


"Drug  and  Factory  Inspection  Amendments  of  1962. 


NC.P.    See  secUon  112,  infra. 


NOP. 


N-CJ. 
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any  dangerous  or  harmful  effect,  and  a  full 
statement  of  the  drug's  efficiency.  This  pro- 
vision Includes  all  forms  of  advertising  by 
all  methods  of  dissemination  to  physicians. 

Section  510  requires  the  Secretary  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  to  physicians  a  list  of 
drugs  which  have  '.he  potentiality  of  par- 
ticularly serious,  df  i  gerous  or  harmful  ef- 
fect. Provision  is  also  made  for  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  to  doctors  of 
(lilies  of  all  printed  matter  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  required  to  be  included  in  any 
package  in  which  a  drug  is  sold. 

Section  502  of  thj  FDCA  prescribes  when 
a  drug  is  mlsbranled.  Paragraph  (c)  of 
that  section  spjeclfles  the  contents  of  the 
label  on  a  packaged  drug.  Paragragh  (b)  of 
subsection  4(h)  of  the  bill  adds  to  those  label 
:  c'luirenier.ts  the  manufacturer's  license 
number,  if  he  has  a  license  from  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  508  of  the  bill;  a  state- 
ment of  the  qu.intit ;  of  the  package  content; 
t  \e  official  name  C'f  the  drug  in  type  as 
Ir.rge  and  as  prominent  as  that  used  for  any 
brand  name  appearing  on  the  label;  and, 
the  date,  if  any.  after  which  the  drug  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  its  Intended  specific 
results. 

5.  Tiie  bill  would  -equlre  more  comprehen- 
s;-.  e  Inspection  o'.  drug  manufacturing 
p'..int8. 


Section  4(13)  (c)  gives  the  representetives 
of  the  Department  (HEW),  as  authorised  by 

the  Secretary,  the  right  of  Inspection  of 
drug  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
inspection  may  include,  but  Is  not  limiied  to, 
commercial  testing  laboratories,  plant  sani- 
tation, raw  materials  and  analytical  reports 
of  such  materials,  formula  cards,  actual 
manufacturing  working  sheets,  batch  rec- 
ords, weighing  and  measuring  controls, 
packaging  techniques;  sterility  controls, 
potency  controls,  coding  systems,  facilities 
for  maintaining  separate  identity  of  each 
drug,  cleaning  of  equipment  between  batches, 
quarantine  of  drugs  until  after  clearance 
with  the  control  laboratory,  qualifications 
of  the  technical  staffs,  and  the  complaint 
file  of  the  applicant  of  licenses.  Provision  Is 
also  made  for  the  Inspection  of  foreign  drug 
establishments. 

6.  The  bill  would  require  the  licensing  of 
drug  manufacturing  firms. 

Section  4(13)  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
FDCA.  This  relates  only  to  drugs  which  are 
required  by  law  to  be  dispensed  on  prescrip- 
tion of  a  qualified  physician.  1  e.,  drugs 
which  are  habit  forming,  unsafe  to  take 
without  a  doctor's  prescription,  or  a  new 
d.'-ug  which  is  limited  by  an  effective  appli- 
cation to  use  under  supervision  of  a  doctor. 

This  section  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  pro- 
duction  or  Importation  of  such   drugs   un- 


less the  producer  has  an  unsuspended  and 
unrevoked  llcen.se.  No  license  may  be 
granted  unless  the  applicant  demonstrates 
that  his  establishment  meets  standards  cal- 
culated to  Insure  chemical  structure, 
strength,  quality,  purity,  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  drug.  Provision  is  made  for  suspend- 
ing or  revoking  such  license  In  the  event  the 
licensee  fails  to  maintain  his  qualiflcatiors 
to  produce  such  drug  or  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section. 

7.  The  bill  gives  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration authority  to  establish  the  offi- 
cial CM-  generic  names  for  drugs. 

SecUon  509  set;;  up  a  system  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  ofiicial  name  of  drugs  This 
section  authorizas  the  Secretary  to  determine 
the  official  names  in  the  Interest  of  useful- 
ness and  simplicity.  Only  those  names  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  are  to  be  used  in  the 
official  compendia. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  provide 
an  official  name  for  each  drug.  Section  509 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  brand  or  trade 
names. 

TABULAR    COMPARISON    OF    ALL    TOTTB,    BILLJS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  the  detailed 
analysis  in  tabular  form  of  the  four  bills 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Celada, 
as  follows: 


Comparison  or  H  R.   1235,   11581-11682,  and  6245 


HR 


11582 

To  protect  t!ie  pu))lic  health  by  amending  tlie  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  C'lsmctlc  Act  tc  require  a  premarketing  showing  of  tlie  safety 
of  cosmetics,  assure  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  reliability  of  thera- 
peutic, diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  devices;  and  amend  the  act  with 
respect  to  cautionary  labeling;  and  for  other  purposes. 


"Cosmetics  and  Therapeutic  Devices  Amendments  of  1962. 


NCP 


NCP. 


H  R    6245 


To  amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


"Drug  Indiofitry  Antitrust  Act." 


N.CP.    See  section  4  (a)  (4),  infra. 


Section  2:  Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Sherman 
Act.  It  provides  that  every  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy 
relating  to  drugs  violates  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  if 
any  party  to  such  arrangement  undertakes  to — 

( 1 )  withdraw  or  cause  to  be  withdrawn  any  pending  patent 
application; 

(2)  concede  priority  of  Invention  to  another  patent  applicant  In 
connection  with  any  agreement — 

(a)  to  split  royalties  between  the  applicants  to  the  patent, 

(b)  to  grant  more  favorable  royalty  rates  to  applicants  for  the 
patent  over  nonapplicants,  or 

(c)  to  grant  patent  licenses  only  to  other  applicants  for  the 
patent,  or 

(3)  refrain  or  Induce  another  to  refrain  from  granting  any 
patent  license  for  any  drug. 

The  term  "drug"  is  defined  In  conformity  with  the  definition  in 
the  FDCA. 

Section  3:  Section  3  of  the  bill  makes  a  number  of  amendments 
relating  to  patents  for  drugs. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  a  definition  of  the  term  "drugs"  to  the 
definitions  section  of  the  patent  laws.  It  conforms  to  that  found 
in  the  FDCA.  except  that  It  Is  lim.ited  tc  drugs  which  may  be  dis- 
pensed only  on  prescription  of  a  qualified  physician,  I.e.,  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  drug  which  Is  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  drugs  already  In  existence,  whether  patented  or  un- 


n 
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HJt.  133S 


Section  3 :  Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  new  provisions  to  the  FDCA 
relating  to  special  dietary  foods. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  If  It  purports  to  be  for  a  special  dietary  use  and  con- 
tains any  substance  whose  usefulness  for  such  purpose  has  not 
been  established.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of 
binders,  exclplents,  fillers,  carriers,  or  coatings  In  such  foods. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  label  on  a  dietary  food  shall 
bear,  In  certain  cases.  Its  common  or  usual  name,  and  In  case  It  is 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  the  common  or  usual 
name  of  each  such  Ingredient. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  substance,  the  usefulness  of 
which  for  a  special  dietary  purpose  has  not  been  established,  shall 
be  mentioned  on  the  label.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
binders,  exclplents,  fillers,  carriers,  or  coatings  which  may  be  de- 
clared as  such. 

Section  4:  Section  4  provides  that  a  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  If  the  methods,  facilities,  personnel,  or  controls  used 
relative  to  its  manufacture,  processing,  packing,  or  holding  were 
Inadequate — 

(a)  to  Insure  that  its  IdenUty,  strength,  purety  and  quality 
are  equal  to  those  which  it  Is  represented  as  possessing   or 

(b)  to  Insure  that  It  will  not  be  lnJurlo%is  to  health'  when  used 
as  labeled  or  prescribed,  or 

(c)  to  Insure  that  Its  labeling  Is  not  such  as  to  cause  It  to  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded. 

N.C.P. 


Section  5:  Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  FDCA  so  as  to  require 
new  drugs  and  new  therapeutic  devices  to  be  adequately  t^ted 
before  they  are  commercliillzed. 

Subsection  (a)  define*  the  tierm  "new  drug"  so  aa  to  Include  the 
element  of    efficacy." 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  term  "new  device"  so  as  to  Include 
the  element  of  "efficacy." 

N.C.P. 


HJi.  11581 


1962 
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HJL  iiua 


NCP 


C.P.  Sec.  101(a) 


N.CP. 


N.C.P  See,  title  II,  Sec.  201  (a) .  Infra. 


C.P.   (With  respect  to  new  drugs  only).     Sees  102.  103,  and  104. 


See  Sec,  102  (a)  and  (b). 

NOP. 

N.C.P. 


Sec.  201.  Section  201  requires  adequate  controls  In  the  manu- 
facture   of    therajjeutic.    diagnostic,    and    prosthetic    devices. 

Subsection  (a)  declares  that  a  new  device  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  the  methods,  facilities,  personnel  or  controls  used 
relative  to  its  mtiniifacture,  processing,  packing,  or  holding  were 
Inadequate — 

( 1)  to  insure  tliat  its  identity,  efficacy,  and  quality  are  equal  to 
those  which  it  Is  represented  as  possessing,  or 

(2)  to  insure  t:iat  It  will  not  be  Injurious  to  health  when  used 
as  directed  or  prescribed,  or 

(3i   to  insure  that  its  labeling  Is  not  such  as  to  catise  It  to  be 
adulterated  or  mis.branded. 
C  P.  (with  respwt  to  new  devices  only).    Sk.  202. 


See  Sec.  202(b)   508(a)).  Infra. 
NCP. 


UM    6245 

patented,  or  any  drue  which  is  merely  a  molecular  or  other  mr^' - 
ficatlon  of  an  existing  Crv.g  Is  not  pr,t.entable  unless  the  Secrc'arv 
.  «  J  '  ^^^  determined  that  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the  mod:'- 
fled  or  combined  drug  Is  signlflcantu  greater  than  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  the  drug  before  modlficatio;i  or  the  drug  in  modlficatK^n 
when  tak^'n  .srp  .ratriy 

f^f.^^*,^"?'^  '*;'  amends  provisions  of  the  patent  laws  se  ting 
forth  the  interference  procedure  In  the  Patent  Office  le  when 
an  application  for  a  patent  Is  filed  -vhich  would  interfere  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commi.ssioner.  with  any  pending  application.  This 
section  adds  the  requirement  that  patents  on  new  drugs  sha^l 
be  Issued  as  of  the  effective  date  o!  the  new  drug.  As  to  drues 
Which  do  not  require  a  new  drug  apDlication.  subsection  ici  fixes 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  paten:  application  as  the  effe-tive 
date  of  the  new  patent. 

Subsection  ,d)  amends  the  section  in  the  patent  laws  winch 
gives  to  a  patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  making,  using,  or  selling  the  invention  for  a  pericKl  of  17 
years  from  the  Issuance  of  the  pat<-nt.  This  section  of  the  b-!' 
grants  to  the  holder  of  a  drug  patent  similar  rights  for  a  period 
of  3  years  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the  patent  application  and 
for  an  additional  period,  not  exce«ilng  14  vears.  during  which 
the  patentee  grants  to  each  qualified  applicant  an  unrestricted 
license  to  make,  sell,  and  use  that  d;-ug.  If  after  the  first  3  vear<= 
and  during  the  additional  period,  the  patentee  fails  to  grant  a 
license  to  a  qualified  applicant,  wltliln  90  days  from  the  date  of 
the  application  in  writing,  the  patentee  Is  required  to  report  such 
failure  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pa-.ents,  After  receipt  of  such 
report  or  after  a  determination  by  the  Commissioner  that  the 
patent  holdtr  h,..'?  failed  t^  grant  a  license  to  any  qualified  appli- 
cant, the  Commissioner  may  terminate  the  patent.  Such  terml 
nation  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  endorsed 
on  subsequent  copies  of  the  patent  distributed  by  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  term  "qualified  applicant"  is  defined  as  one  who  holds  an 
unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license  (under  sec.  508  of  the  b^'l) 
for  the  manufacture,  prtpar.'.tlon,  or  propagation  of  that  drug  bv 
the  Secretary.  • 

The  term  '■unrestricted  license"  includes  a  grant  of  all  technical 
information  required  for  the  safe  and  efficacious  manufacture 
preparation,  or  propagation  of  that  drug.  It  excludes  all  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  on  the  manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  that  drug 
other  than  the  payment  of  a  royalty  not  exceeding  8  percent  of 
the  gross  selling  price  received  by  the  licensee  for  the  sale  of  that 
drug.  The  patent  holder  Is  also  prohibited  from  discriminating 
in  royalty  rates  between  licensees  based  on  differences  of  use  or 
form  in  which  the  drug  is  sold  bv  the  licensee 

NCP. 


NCP. 


NCP. 


C.P.  Sec.  4(s)   (1),  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11). 

NCP. 

Section  4:  Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  certain  sections  of  the 
FDCA  which  prohibit  the  Introduction  in  interstate  commerce  of 
any  food,  drug  and  device,  or  cosmetic  that  is  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded. 
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Subsection  (c)  rewrites  the  existing  "new  drugs"  provisions  of 
that  act  so  as  to  include  new  therapautlc  devices  and  requires  both 
articles  to  be  adequately  tested  before  they  are  commercialized. 

Paragraph  (a)  prohibits  the  Introduction  of  a  new  drug  or  device 
In  Interstate  commerce  unless  an  application  is  eflfective  with 
respect  to  such  drug  or  device. 


Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  any  person  may  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  any  new  drug  or  device.  In 
addition  to  such  application,  the  applicant  must  submit — 

(1)  full  reports  of  Investigations  showing  whether  or  not  such 
drug  or  device  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use; 

(2)  a  full  list  of  the  articles  used  as  components  of  such  drug 
or  device; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  drug,  a  full  statement  of  its  composition,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  device,  a  full  statement  of  Its  composition,  prop- 
erties, and  construction  as  well  as  the  principles  of  its  operation; 

(4)  a  full  description  of  the  methods,  facilities,  and  controls  used 
relative  to  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug 
or  device; 

(5)  such  samples  as  the  Secretary  may  require;  and 

( 6 )  specimens  of  the  proposed  labeling. 

Paragraph  (c)  reqtiires  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  after  the 
filing  of  an  application,  to  either  notify  the  applicant  that  his 
application  is  effective  or  to  give  him  notice  of  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  question  whether  to  permit  the  application 
to  become  effective.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  time  for  action 
on  an  application,  provided  the  applicant  is  notified  of  such  ex- 
tension before  the  expiration  of  90  days  from  the  filing  thereof. 
In  no  case  may  such  an  extension  exceed  180  days  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  application. 

Paragraph  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant,  to  refuse  to  permit  the 
application  to  become  effective  if  any  of  the  following  are  found  to 
exist: 

( 1 )  The  Information  detailing  the  investigations  required  under 
subsection  (b)  does  not  Include  adequate  tests  by  all  methods 
reasonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or  not  such  drug  or  device 
is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested   in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof; 

( 2 )  The  results  of  such  drug  or  device  Is  unsafe  or  not  efficacious 
for  use  under  such  conditions  or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  or 
device  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  such  condition; 

(3)  The  methods,  facilities,  and  controls  used  relative  to  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  or  device  are 
Inadequate  to  preserve  its  identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity; 
or 
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CP.  104(a)  (1 ) .  This  subsection  prohibits  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  drug  In  Interstate  commerce  unless  an  application  has  been 
filed  and  there  Is  in  effect  approval  of  such  application  by  the 
Secretary. 


C-P,  Sec   104(a)  (2), 


CP.  Sec,  202  (a)  and  (b)  (508(a)).  This  subsection  has  the 
pHtct  of  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  an  unsafe  therapeutic 
device  In  Interstate  commerce  unless  an  application  has  been  filed 
and  there  is  in  effect  approval  of  such  application  by  the  Secretary. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "unsafe  device"  Is  Identical  to  the 
cleflnition  of  "new  device"  in  H.R,  1235. 

CP.  Sec.  202(b)    (508(b)). 


CP.  Sec.  104(a)  (3). 


CP.  section  104(a)  (4). 

This  section  Is  virtually  the  same  except  that  It  requires  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  appli- 
cant, to  approve  the  application  if  the  grounds  specified  in  clause 
1-4  do  not  apply. 


CP.  Sec.  202(b)    (508(c)). 


CP.  section  202(b)  (508(d)).  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
quired, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  appli- 
cant, to  approve  the  application  if  the  grounds  specified  In  clauses 
1-4  do  not  apply. 


B.R.  6246 


Subsection    faiil),  supra. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  prohibits  the  Intrcluctlon  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  any  drug  which  Is  required  Uy  be  dlsfjensed  only  on  a 
doctors  prescriptirn  unless  that  drug  was  manufactured  prop- 
agated  or  prepared  ty  a  person  who  at  that  time  held  an  unsu^- 
pended  and  unrevoked  license  rrqr.:red   u;  der  section  508  of  this 

Subsection  (ai.4)  requirps  the  label  of  a  nnrk-eed  d^-'e  '  i 
bear —  - -6    ■ 

(1)  the  n.ame,  place  of  busincf?.  nr.d  license  r.umbcr  c'  t'-e 
manufacturer,  packer  or  dlEtribv.ior: 

(2)  an  accurate  statement  cf  the  quantity  ol  the  c^i.tcr.ts  :n 
terms  of  weitrht.  measure,  or  n'.:mer:c.,l  count: 

(3)  the  official  name  approved  by  the  S?crctarv  under  section 
509  of  this  b;ll  m  type  as  prominent  as  that  used  for  any  brand 
name  appearing  on  the  label;  and 

(4)  the  date,  If  any,  after  which  the  drug  cannot  be  expcc'ed 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  produce  its  Intended  specific  result. 

Subsection  (a)(5)  declares  m.sbranded  any  drug  which  is  rub- 
ricated from  two  or  more  Ingredients  unless  the  label  carries  th" 
official  name  and  quantity  of  active  ingredients. 

Subsection  (aM6)  subjects  all  antibiotic  drugs  to  the  same 
labeling  requirements  now  specified  for  certain  antibiotic  drugs 
named  In  the  law. 

Subsection  (a)(7)  adds  two  new  paragraphs  to  the  misbranding 
provisions  cf  the  FDCA. 

(1)  The  manufacturer,  packer  or  distributor  of  a  drug  is  re- 
quired to  Include  In  Information  sent  by  mall  to  doctors  a  true 
copy  of  all  printed  matter  which  the  Secretary  has  required  to  be 
Included  In  the  package  in  which  the  drug  is  sold.  In  addition, 
doctors  mtist  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  facts  and  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  section  505  of 
this  bill. 

(2)  All  advertisements  and  other  printed  matter  issued  by  the 
manufacturer  would  have  to  include — 

(A)  the  official  name  of  the  drug  in  a  prominent  manner; 

(B)  a  warning  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  to  any  danger  or 
harmful  effect;  and 

(C)  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  its  efficacy. 


N.C.P. 


CP.  Sec.  4(a)  (10).  This  section  defers  effectiveness  of  the  ap- 
plication until  the  Secretary  has  determined  the  new  drug  is  safe 
and  efficacious  for  use  and  efficacious  in  use  and  has  so  notified 
the  applicant. 


N.CP. 


m\ 
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(4)  All  the  information  available  to  the  Secretary  is  Insxifflcient 
to  permit  a  determination  as  to  whether  such  drug  or  device  is 
safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  such  conditions. 

Paragraph  (e)  authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant,  to  suspend  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  application  if — 

( 1 )  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  safety  or  efBcacy  of  the 
drug  or  device  for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof,  or 

(2)  the  application  contains  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact,  or 

(3)  the  applicant  has  failed  to  maintain  any  required  records  or 
to  make  any  required  reports,  or  permit  inspection  of  any  such 
record. 

Paragraph  (f)  permits  the  Secretary  to  revoke  a  refusal  of 
effectiveness  whenever  the  facts  so  require. 

Paragraph  (g)  provides  that  the  Secretary's  order  shall  be  based 
upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record  and  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusion  on  which  It  is  based 

Provision  is  made  for  appropriate  service  of  the  Secretary's 
orders.  ' 

Paragraph  (h)  provides  for  Judicial  review  of  an  order  denying 
or  withdrawing  approval  of  an  application  within  60  days  of  service 
?£  ^^^  °'  "^^  °'"^*^-  ®^^  appeals  shall  be  entertained  by 
the  U.8.  court  of  appeals  tcx  the  circuit  In  which  such  appli- 
cant resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business.  Appropriate 
MTvice  is  provided  and  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Secretary  as  well  as  his  findings  shall  be  filed  in  the  court  The 
court  may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon  a 
fair  evaluation  of  the  record  at  the  hearing.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  taking  of  additional  evidence  in  certain  cases.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  of  appeals  is  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
*  VT^'  ^Proceedings  under  this  subsection  do  not  operate  as  a  stay 
or  tne  Secretary's  order  unless  so  ordered  by  the  court 

Paragraph  (1)  requires  the  Secretary  to  exempt  (by  regulation) 
frona  the  operation  of  this  section,  drugs  or  devices  intended  solely 
for  invesUgational  use  by  experts.  The  Secretary  may  condition 
such  exemptions  upon  the  maintenance  of  such  records  and  the 
niaklng  of  such  reports  as  will  enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safety 
or  drugs  and  devices  in  the  event  an  application  is  filed  respectine 
such  drugs  or  devices.  ° 

Paragraph  (J)(l)  requires  every  person  engaged  in  manufac- 
Uu-ing,  compounding,  or  processing  any  new  drug  or  device  covered 
by  an  effective  application  to  maintain  such  records  as  are  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  such  effectiveness  shall 
continue  In  effect.  Retail  pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  agencies,  and  licensed  practitioners  who  prepare  or  com- 
pound such  drugs  or  dispense  or  use  such  devices  in  the  regular 
Vt^^^L^""^'  business  or  profession  are  exempt  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  paragraph.  ^"^ 

Paragraph   (J)  (2)    provides  that  such  records   shall  be  available 
lor  reasonable  Inspection  by  the  Secretary 
NC.P.  ' 


Subsection   (d)    declares  that  a  violation  of  paraeraoh   Mi 
be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act  ^      t>     ^      ^i 

NC.P. 


shall 


inf  ofJ^  ,  '^i,  P'^o^'d'^s  that  a  Violation  of  the  reporting,  record- 
t^^.'v,!^  ,  inspection  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  injunctive  proceedings  authorized  by  the  FDCA 
fr.^!^rH?'^,*K*  '!f<='^««  that  any  drug  which  is  found  to  be  habit 
forming  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  unless  its  label  bears 
^L^^^  ^"^  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  habit-forming  sub- 
stance as  well  as  an  appropriate  warning. 

t.,^hi"^r?;  ^^.!°"  5  °'  '^*  ^"'  "'^^^s  ^  number  of  amendments 
to  the  FDCA  relating  to  antibiotic  drugs. 

n^f^K*?^!?"""  **'  ^'^'^^  ^  ""*  certification  requirements  for  certain 
antibiotics  now  named  in  the  law,  the  same  requirements  as  to  all 
drugs  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  antibiotic  substance. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  term  "antibiotic  substance" 
.«^'l?^*''"?.w.  ^V    **^'*^  ^°    *^*  improperly  certified  provisions  for 
certain  antibiotics  now  named  in  the  law,  the  same  requirements 
"b^^ce.  c°niPo««l  wholly  or  partly  from  any  antibiotic 

NC.P. 


Hit.  11581 


C  P.  Sec.  104(b).  In  addition  to  the  reasons  specified  In  H  R 
1235,  thU  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  aporoval  of 
an  application  if—  hh  "  «'  oi 

(4)  the  methods,  facilities,  and  controls  used  relative  to  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  inadequate 
to  assure  and  preserve  Its  identity,  strength,  quality,  purity  safety 
and  efficacy,  or  ■'  j • 

(5)  any  condition  attached  to  approval  of  the  application  has 
been  violated. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  immediate  suspension  of  approval  In 
cases  of  Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health 
C.P.  Sec    104ic). 

N  C  P. 


CP.  Sec,  104(d). 


C.P.  Secs    102^bji5)   and  103(b). 


C.P  Sec   103(a). 


C.P  section  103(a). 
NC.P. 

C.P.  sectlori.s  103  (c'l  and  (d), 
NCP. 

NC.P. 
NCP. 


C  P,  section  105. 
C  P.  section  105(a). 

NCP 

C.P,  section  105(b). 


Section  106:  Section  106  of  the  bill  amends  the  FDCA  so  as  to 
^t^K^   the   Secretary  of  all  available   information  with  respect  to 

antibiotic  drugs.  ^ 

Siibsection  (ai  adds  two  new  paragraphs  to  the  existing  anti- 
biotic provisions  of  that  Act.  The  first  paragraph  requires  every 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture,  compounding,  or  processing 
rLl^^I  H^  containing  an  antibiotic  substance  to  maintain  such 
trri.^f.^'l  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
^of,M  K  .^'hether  the  certification  with  respect  to  such  drug 

snould  be  rescinded. 
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CP  SBC.  202(b)  (508(e)).  In  ad<Sition  to  the  reasons  specified 
In  H  R.  1235,  this  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
approval  of  an  application  if — 

(4)  the  methods,  racllltles,  and  controls  xised  relative  to  the 
manufacture  processing,  and  packing  of  such  device  are  inadequate 
t<i  assure  and  preserve  its  identity,  strength,  quality,  safety,  and 
efficacy,  or 

1 5)  any  condition  attached  to  approval  of  the  application  has 
been  violated. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  immediate  suspension  of  approval  in 
cases  of  imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health 

C.P.  Sec.  202(b)    (608(f)). 

N  C.P.  ■ 

CP.  Sic.  202(b)    (508(g)). 

CP.  Sec.  202(b)  (508(h) ).  This  section  authorizes  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  final  order  denying  or  withdrawing  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication In  conformity  with  existing  provisions  of  the  FDCA. 


NCP. 


NCP. 
NCP. 

NCP. 


C.P.  Sec.  202(b)  (508(1)). 


NCP. 


CP.  Sec.  202(b)    (508(J)(1)). 


N.CP. 


C  P.  sections  202(b)    (508(j)(2)). 

Paragraph  (J)  (3)  provides  that  devices  licensed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
section. 

CP  sections  203  (b)  and  (c). 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  the  representation  on  the  labeling  of 
any  device  or  any  advertUing  relating  thereto  that  such  device 
is  covered  by  an  effective  approved  application  or  complies  with 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  FDCA  as  amended  by  this  bill. 


NC.P. 


Section  204;  Section  204  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  effective  date  of 
the  foregoing  section. 
NC.P. 

N  C  P. 


NCP. 
NCP. 


NC.P. 


NCP. 
N.CP. 

NC.P. 
N.CP. 

N.CP. 
N.CP. 


CP.  section  4. 

CP.  section  4(a)  (12). 


N.CP. 
N.CP. 


N.CP. 


m 
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NC.P, 


N.C.P. 


I'i: 

m 

J         ,    : 

1 

m 

1 

H 

'■      \ 

\\: 


M,    i. 


J    I 


NCP. 


N.CP. 


HJl.   11581 


The  secoiul  p;ir,:;,'r,.p;i  prnvldes  fur  reasonable  liispeoUon  of  such 
records  by  t!ie  Sci-rctrirv 

Subsection  ibi  autli'Ti/cs  the  Secretary  to  condition  the  exemp- 
tion of  drugs  Intended  solely  for  Investigational  use  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  such  records  and  the  making  of  such  reports  as  will 
enable  him  to  ev;i!u ate  i!;e  safety  and  efficiency  of  auch  drugs. 

Stibsectlon  (ci  declares  a  violation  of  this  section  to  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and,  therefore,  .subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  FDCA 

Section  107:  Secticn  107  of  the  bill  amends  the  existing  law  re- 
lating to  biological  drutr-.  i  e  ,  viru.s,  M>rum,  toxin,  and  antitoxin 

Subsection  (ai  amend.s  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  adding 
the  test  of  eflii  :i  -y  to  (  ther.s  now  nair.cd  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
Ucensliie  of  such  drues, 

Subsecrion    it))    declarr";  a  biological  drug  to  be  adulterated   If 

ili    !'    lias    not    been    propagated,    nuinufactured,    and 
In    cir.i'nnity    with    the    provision.s 
Act,  and  ;:i  accordance  v.::h  t!ie  itTi 
manu:,if. urer,  or 

i2i    It   is   not   In  conformity    v<\\\\  _   _^ 

date  on  the  label  has  passed,  or  .such  license  has  been  Fuspen'ded  or 
revoked. 

g  1.=   dpc'.arcd  to  be  mlsbranded  If  Its  packaging 

in   ronforniity    with   the   applicable  regulations 

r;!',cd  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Health 


'f 


th( 


prepared 

Public    Health    Service 
h'  license  issued  to  the 


such    .section,    the    exijlratu.-n 


A  biologic. ll  dr 
or  labeling  is  no 
or  standard-  p.-r; 
S?rvice  Act 

Section  lOP-  Se 
going  section.'' 

Section    111:    Section 
FDCA  which    pre  vidcs   f 

Subsection    lai    authoi-izes 
standard  r.ame  f.,r  a  drug  in  the  following  situations 

(ll    Such    ac'i^n    Is    necessary    or    desirable    In    the    Interest 
achieving  usefulness  or  simplicity  of  Atwz  nomenclature,  or 

(2)  The  existc!.r<-  {  tw  ;  or  more  nonproprietary  names  for  the 
same  drug  or  f')r  two  or  more  drugs  which  are  identical  in  their 
active    Ingredients    and    subsuintlally    Identical    In    their    pharm.i- 

■    qinility.  and  purity,  or 


tion  1"8  sets  for'h  the  effective  dates  of  the  forc- 

il   ff  the   bill  adds  a  new  section   to  the 

r  a   system  of   standardizing  drug  names. 

the   Secretary   to  determine   a   single 

of 


cological  actif)n.  strc:it,'th. 


i3i    The  common  or  usual  name  of  a  drug  Is  ml.sleadlng    coi^fu-- 

nit.  or  not  su.fifiontiy  ll'.!"  )rmative.  or 


(4)    There  exists  no  common  or  usual  name  for  a  drug 

Section  112:   Section  112  amends  provisions  of  the  FDCA  rclaMve 

to  the  design.ation  of  a  drug  by  a 

diuni 


name  not  In  an  offlcliil  compeii- 


<rmlng  amendment. 

provide  that  a  drug  shall  be  deemed 


name 


Paragraph    (a  m  1  ,    Ig   a  conj 

Paragraphs  (  a  i    i  2  i   and   (4 i 
to  be  misbranded  unices    - 

111    its  l.ibel  be.irs  Mie  established  name,  and  In  the  case  of  It  Is 
fabricated   from    two   or    more    ingredients,    the    established 
and  quantity  of  each  active  ingredient,  and 

,   vL',',"'*".   ps^'*5''s»'''fi    »>''me   of  such   drug   or   Ingredient   on   the 
name  '^  precedence  In  prominent  type  over  any  proprietary 

Paragraphs  (ai    (3)  and  (5)   are  conforming  amendments 
foUowif"''^^    (ft M 161    defines   "establUhed   name"   to  Include   the 

(1)    The  applic 
tion  111.  or 

pendium  ^o/'^^  ^'^  "°  ^"^^  ^^^^-  ^^^  official  title  In  the  official  com 

In'r  di"   neither,    the   common   or    usual    name    of    such    drug 

N  C  P. 


le  st..ndard  name  established  pursuant  to  sec- 


or 


if 
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h'C  P. 


N  C  P. 


N.CP. 


HJt.  8246 


NOP. 


C.P  section  509. 


See  section  509. 


'I  i 


Subsection  (a)  (13)  adds  a  new  section  to  the  FDCA  relatine  to 
prescription  drugs. 

Paragraph  (a)  requires  any  person  manufacturing,  preparing  or 
propagating  such  a  drug  for  distribution  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  for  importation  into  the  country  must  obtain  a  license  from  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  licensee  Is  no  longer 
qualified  to  make  such  drug  or  has  adulterated  or  misbranded  the 
drug,  he  shall  suspend  or  revoke  the  license.  This  paragraph  pro- 
hibits the  manufacture,  preparation,  or  propagation  of  such  drugs 
unless  the  manufacturer  has  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked 
license.     This  also  applies  to  imports  of  foreign  drugs. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  no  license  may  be  granted  unless 
the  applicant  demonstrates  that  the  establishment  in  which  the 
drug  is  to  be  produced  meets  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  insure  the  continued  chemical  structure 
strength,  quality,  purity,  safety,  and  efficacy  of  the  drug  When 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  est.ablishment  no  longer  meets 
those  standards,  he  shall   revoke  or  suspend  the  license. 

Paragraph    (c)    gives  the  representatives  of  the  Department  the 
right  of   Inspection   of   any   such   establishment.     The    Inspection 
may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  commercial  testing  laboratories 
plant  sanitation,  raw  materials  and  analytical  reports  on  such  ma- 
terials,   formula    cards,    actual    manufacturing    worksheets,    batch 
records,  weighing  and  measuring  controls,  packaging   techniques 
sterility  controls,  coding  systems,  facilities  for  maintaining  sepa- 
rate Identity  of  each  drug,  cleaning  of  equipment  between  batches 
quarantine   of   drugs   until    after    clearance    with    the   laboratory 
qualifications  of  the  technical  staff,  and  the  complaint  file  of  the 
license  or  applicant  for  a   license. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  no  license  may  be  granted  when 
the  drug  Is  manufactured,  prepared,  or  propagated  in  a  plant  In 
a  foreign  country  unless  the  Secretarv  has  determined  that  ade- 
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Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the  PDCA  relat- 
ing to  hablt-formlng  stimulant  drugs. 

Subsection   (a)   sets  forth  the  following  Congressional  findlnes 

n  ^th^Ptlf.*  *?  '^^^^i*^^  a°d  hablt-fofmlng%tlmu?ant  SriS^ 

ii  ^      ^^^  ^  I  widespread  illicit  traffic  In  such  drugs;   (2)  that 

eafetv  r?f  "Xt  ^^  ^"  ^T"^"  *  *^«^*  *°  public  health  and 
safety,    (3)   that  adequate  protection  against  the  dangers  of  such 

th^f^^^^M^'*  regulation  of  Intrastate  commerce;  aSd  (4  that 
r^^nXn",«°  ?^^'^  ?™«"  *"  interstate  commerce  without  slmll" 
regulation  In  Intrastate  commerce  discriminates  against  and  de- 
presses Interstate  commerce.  «h5«""o1'  ana  ae 

fofi^nf  ^ugi.*'  °'  ^^  "'''  "*^**°''  '^^^''''^  barbiturate  and  habit- 


C.P.  Sec.  122. 
C.P.  Sec   121, 


HJP     6245 


Si^t^.^^hnf  tl  f  "^.^^^^  "^  »vaaatle  to  determine  from  ume 
^ri^  that  the  plant  cortlnue*  to  fulfill  the  re<,ulremeni8  under 
paragraph  ,bi  with  respect  to  that  drug.  Whenever  the  Secretarv 
l^^l'^V'^?''  '"^"^  '°'  ^^^^  determination  are  no  longed  aVTi- - 
nfi^t  «h«H^V  '^T"^  °'  ^^^°^^  '^^  ^'«'^«"  A  license  o?l  foretgn 
plant  shall  Include  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  FDCA 

ffrf^t?"^'^.''^'  '''^  ^"'  *"^  ^°y  °^^"  condition  Which  Se  ISe 
SfJtf   Hu'ncen'ir^'n'.i"'  '^!  protection  of  public  health  and 
saiety.     His  license  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  such 
fees  as  fire  necessary  to   provide  and   maintain   adequate    inside 
tion  as  prescribed  In  the  bill.  auequaie    mspec- 

Paragraph   lei   provides  far  a  public  hearing  upon  objections  bv 

revSll'ro'T  J"'"'''  '"^  '  ^^^^'""  ^"  hceuse'or'the  sui^nslon  o 
revocation  of  a  license  wuhm  30  davs  :ifter  rotice  bv  the  Sporetj>rv 

VT  1'::"^.  '^  ^''^l.  E-^--^  n--t  be  recei^d  onTs^ue^  Xd 
by  the  objections  Tb.e  Secretary  shall  promptly  enter  his  llnal 
order  supported  by  his  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  No  final 
order  suspending  or  revoking  a  license  shall  take  effect  until  90 
^^^'nf*  ^"  '^^  publication  unless  the  Sec  retarv  finds  that  emergencv 
conditions  exist  which  necessitate  an  earlier  date  In  that  case 
such  conditions  shall  be  specified  In  his  order  If  the  SecreUrv 
finds  that  the  requirements  for  a  license  are  being  violated  he  mav 
Immediately  on  notice  to  the  licensee  suspend  the  license  The 
balance  of  the  paragraph  sets  forth  the  procedure  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  su.'^pended  license 

Paragraph  (f.)  provides  for  an  appea:  from  a  final  order  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  US  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  applicant  lives  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business 
Appropriate  service  is  provided  and  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Secretary  and  his  findings  shall  be  filed  in  the  court 
The  court  may  afnrra  or  set  aside  the  order  In  whole  or  In  part 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sus- 
tained if  based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record  of  the 
Secretary's  hearing  The  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  the  disposition  of  all  cases  under  this  section 

The  bill  provides  for  the  taking  of  further  testimony  In  certain 
cases.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  as  final,  subject  to  review  bv 
the  Supreme  Court 

Paragraph  (g)  makes  any  person  who  knowingly  obstructs  or 
Interferes  with  or  conspires  with  any  person  to  do  so,  the  perform- 
ance by  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Department  of  any  duty  under 
this  section  subject  to  fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  509:  Section  509  of  the  bill  sets  up  a  svstem  for  the 
designation  of  official  names  for  drugs. 

Paragraph  (al  authorizes  the  Secretarv  to  determine  of  fiscal 
names  of  drugs  in  the  Interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity  Only 
those  nam^s  approved  by  the  SecreUrv  are  to  be  the  official  names 
used  In  the  official  compendium  In  the  case  of  combinations 
of  drugs,  the  official  name  of  the  component  ingredients  must  be 
designated. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to  review  periodically  of- 
ficial names  by  which  drugs  are  identified  in  official  compendia  to 
determine  whether  revision  of  any  names  is  necessary  or  desirable 
In  the  interest  of  usefulness  or  simplicity. 

Paragraph  (c)  requires  the  Secretarv  to  designate  another  official 
name  when  he  finds  that  the  official  name  in  use  is  unduly  com- 
plex or  unuseful.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  are 
two  or  more  official  names  for  a  single  drug  or  two  or  more  drugs 
which  are  Identical  In  chemical  structures  and  pharmacological 
action  and  substantially  Identical  in  strength,  quality,  and  purity, 
he  shall  designate  a  single  official  name  which  is  u-^eful.  He  shaU 
also  designate  an  official  name  to  any  drug  found  not  to  have 
such  a  name. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  after  each  review,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  list  of  all  revised  official  names  and  such  other 
matters  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  use  of  those  drug 
names . 

Paragraph  (e)  requires  the  official  name  to  be  the  exclusive 
official  name  of  the  drug. 

Sec.  510.  Section  510  of  the  bill  provides  for  giving  of  full  in- 
formation relating  to  drugs  to  doctors. 

Paragraph  (a)  requires  the  Secretary  to  publish  and  distribute 
to  physicians,  annually,  a  list  of  drugs  which  have  the  potentiality 
of  dangerous  or  harmful  effects. 

Paragraph  (bi  requires  the  Secretary  to  publish  and  distribute 
to  doctors,  hospitals,  medical  and  nurses'  training  schools,  ae  well 
fis  Federal,  State,  and  local  goverimaent  officers  concerned  with 
the  handling  and  utilization  of  drugs,  copies  of  all  printed  matter 
which  the  Secretary  has  required  to  be  Included  In  any  package 
in  which  the  drug  is  sold. 
N.CP. 
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Paragraph  (b)  tpeclfles  tbOM  penotu  who  may  manufacture, 
compound,  or  procM*  barbiturate  or  hablt-formlng  atlmuiant 
drugs — 

( 1 )  Manufacturers,  compounders,  and  processors  who  are  listed 
with  the  Secretary  and  who  are  regularly  engaged  In  preparing 
pharmaceutical  chemicals  or  prescription  drugs  for  distribution 
through  branch  outlets,  through  wholesale  druggists,  or  by  direct 
shipment,  (A)  to  retail  pharmacies  or  to  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  agencies,  or  physicians,  for  dispensing  by  registered  phar- 
macists upon  prescription,  or  for  use  by  or  under  supervision  by 
practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drugs  In  the  course 
of  their  professional  practice,  or  (B)  to  laboratories  or  research  or 
educational  institutions  for  use  In  research,  teaching,  or  chemical 
analysis. 

(2)  Branch  outlets  established  by  listed  manufacturers,  com- 
pounders, processors,  or  wholesale  druggists  who  maintain  estab- 
lishments In  conformity  with  local  laws  and  are  regularly  engaged 
in  supplying  prescription  drugs  to  those  persons,  organizations, 
and  l".st:tutlons  listed  above. 

(3)  Retail  pharmacies  and  public  health  agencies,  which  main- 
tain establishments  In  conformity  with  local  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are  regularly  en- 
gaged In  dispensing  prescription  drugs. 

(4)  Practitioners  licensed  to  prescribe  or  administer  barbiturate 
or  habit-formirg  stimulant  drug's  in  the  course  of  their  professio:,al 
pr.ictice 

(5)  Persons  who  possess  such  drugs  for  use  In  research,  teaching, 
or  chemical  analysis  and  not  for  sale. 

(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  Federal.  State.  Territorial,  or  local 
governments.  In  the  course  of  their  official  duties. 

(7)  An  employee  of  any  person  described  above. 

Paragraph  (c)  limits  the  possession  of  any  barbiturate  or  any 
habit-forming  stimulant  drug  to  (1)  a  person  authorized  by  the 
foregoing  par  grrph.  ;2)  a  person  to  whom  such  drug  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  a  duly  licensed  practitioner,  or  (3)  a  carrier  or  ware- 
houseman. 

Paragraph  (d)  prohibits  the  sale,  delivery,  or  other  ciisposltlon  of 
any  barbiturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  by  persons 
other  than  those  described  in  paragraph  (c) . 

Paragraph  (e)  requires  every  person  engaged  In  manufacturing 
compounding,  processing,  selling,  delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  any  barbiturate  or  any  hablt-formlnrr  stimulant  drug  to  main- 
tain appropriate  records  which  shall  be'avallable  for  inspection  of 
the  Secretary.  Licensed  practitioners  who  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive, prep-'re,  administer,  or  dtepense  such  drugs  in  the  cour.se  of 
their  professional  practice  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

Paragraph  (f)  permits  the  Secretary  to  exempt  such  drugs  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section  when  he  finds  that  their  regulation 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  public  health. 

Subsection  (c)  declares  that  a  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act  and  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided therefor  under  that  act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  violation  of  this  section  subjects 
such  drugs  to  seizure  and  condemnation  In  any  United  States'dls- 
trlct  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  is  found 

Subsection  le)  disclaims  any  Interference  with  State  law. 

Section  8:  Section  8  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Federal 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  relating  to  drugs  and  devices  Intended  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  cat  cer 

Subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  subject  violations  of  this  section  to 
the  prohibited  act  and  seizure-condemnation  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  this  new  section  prohibits  the  introduction 
In  Interstate  commerce  of  any  drug  or  device  Intended  for  any  use 
In  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment  of  cancer  un- 
less the  following  requirements  have  been  compiled  with: 

(1)  A  full  statement  of  the  composition  of  the  drug  or  con- 
struction and  properties  of  the  device,  and  a  full  description  of 
the  components,  methods,  facilities,  and  controls  used  in  Its  pro- 
duction 

(2)  Scientific  evidence,  showing  that  the  article  has  value  for 
such  use  or  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  the  article  has 
value  for  such  use. 

(3)  Such  samples  of  the  article  as  the  Secretary  may  require  and 

(4)  A  valid  approval  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Paragraph  (b)  sets  forth  the  procedure  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  article  for  distribution.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to 
promptly  notify  the  applicant  of  his  decision. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  approval  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
limited  to  use  of  the  article  solely  In  a  reasonable  program  of 
Investigation  by  experts.  The  Secretary  may  condition  and  restrict 
approval  as  necessary  in  order  to  confine  the  use  of  the  article  to 
the  mentioned  limitation.  Provision  is  made  for  revoking  or  modi- 
fying such  approval  In  light  of  developments  under  the  program 

Paragraph  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  revoke  his  approval 
(1)  If  he  finds  such  approval  was  obtained  through  an  untrue 
st-itementof  a  material  fact,  or 

1 2)  clinical  experience  reveals  that  the  article  has  no  value  In 
the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment  of  cancer. 

Paragraph  (e)  exempts  from  the  operation  of  this  section  certain 
articles  generally  recognized  effective  in  this  area,  e.g..  X-ray 
eauipment,  surgical  Instruments,  and  radioactive  Isotopes. 
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Section  126    Section  126  sets  forth  the  effective  date  of  the  fore- 
going secti'ins 
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Section  9 :  Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  provisions  of  the  FDCA  to 
insure  that  new  cosmetics  are  adequately  tested  before  they  are 
commercialized 

Paragraph  (a)  prohibits.  In  the  absence  of  an  eflfective  applica- 
tion, the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduction  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  cosmetic  the  composition  of  which  is  such  (1) 
that  it  Is  not  recognized  as  having  been  adequately  shown  to  be 
safe  for  its  Intended  or  reasonably  anticipated  uses,  or  (2)  that 
while  its  safety  has  been  recognized  in  tests  conducted  for  such 
purpose,  it  has  not  been  subject  to  suflBcient  use. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  any  person  may  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  a  new  cosmetic.  In  addition 
to  such  application,  the  applicant  must  submit  (1)  full  informa- 
tion detailing  Investigations  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
cosmetic  Is  safe  for  use,  (2)  a  full  list  of  articles  used  as  com- 
ponent of  such  cosmetic  (3)  a  full  statement  of  the  composition  of 
such  cosmetic,  (4)  a  full  description  of  the  methods,  facilities,  and 
controls  used  relative  to  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing 
of  such  cosmetic,  (5)  such  samples  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
and  (6)  ^eclmena  of  the  proposed  labeling. 

Paragraph  (c)  requires  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  after  the 
filing  of  an  application,  to  either  notify  the  applicant  that  his  ap- 
plication is  effective  or  to  give  him  notice  of  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  question  whether  to  permit  the  application  to  be- 
come effective.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  time  for  action 
on  an  application  when  necessary,  provided  that  the  applicant  is 
notified  prior  to  the  expiration  of  90  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
application.  In  no  case  may  such  extension  exceed  180  days  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application. 

Paragraph  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant,  to  refuse  to  permit 
the  application  to  become  effective  if — 

( 1 )  the  information  detailing  the  Investigations  required  under 
subsection  (b)  does  not  include  adequate  tests  by  all  methods 
reasonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or  not  such  cosmetic  Is  safe 
for  its  Intended  or  reasonably  anticipated  uses: 

(2)  the  results  of  such  tests  do  not  show  that  such  cosmetic  is 
safe  for  such  uses; 

(3)  the  methods,  facilities,  and  controls  used  relative  to  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  cosmetic  are  inade- 
quate to  preserve  its  Identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity,  and 

(4)  all  the  information  available  to  the  Secretary  is  InsufBcient 
to  permit  him  to  determine  whether  such  cosmetic  is  safe  for  its 
Intended  or  reasonably  anticipated  uses. 

A  cosmetic  Is  deemed  unsafe  and  an  application  relative  thereto 
ineligible  for  effectiveness  if  Its  Intended  or  anticipated  uses  would 
Induce  cancer  In  man  or  animal. 

An  application  with  respect  to  any  new  cosmetic  shall  not  be 
effective  \i  the  intended  or  reasonably  anticipated  vise  of  such 
cosmetic  would  promote  deception  of  the  consumer  or  result  in 
Its  being  mlsbranded  or  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
PDCA. 

Paragraph  (e)  authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant,  to  suspend  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  application  if  any  of  the  following  are  found  to  exist : 

(1)  Reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  cosmetic  for  its 
intended  or  reasonably  anticipated  uses,  or 

(2)  The  application  contains  any  untrue  statement  of  fact. 
Paragraph  (f )  permits  the  Secretary  to  revoke  an  existing  refusal 

of  effectiveness  when  the  facts  so  require. 

Paragraph  (g)  provides  that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record  and  shall  Include 
a  statement  of  the  findings  and  concltision  on  which  it  Is  based. 

Provision  is  made  for  appropriate  service  of  such  orders. 

Paragraph  (h)  provides  that  an  applicant  may  appeal  from  a 
denial  or  withdrawal  of  an  approval  order  (within  60  days  of  serv- 
ice of  such  order)  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeal  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business.  Ap- 
propriate service  Is  provided  and  a  transcript  of  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretarv  and  his  findings  shall  be  filed  in  the  court. 
The  court  may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  Secretary's  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained  if 
based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  record.  Provision  is  made  for 
taking  additional  evidence  in  certain  cases.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  Is  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Covu^.  Any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  subsection  is  declared  not  to  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  order,  unless  so  ordered  by  the  Court. 
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Section  131:  Section  131  subjects  prescriptive  drug  advertisements 
to  the  false  advertising  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion .^ct.  An  advertisement  of  a  prescriptive  drug  is  deemed  to 
be  misleading  if  it  omits  a  conspicuous,  full  and  truthful  dis- 
closure of— 

(1)  the  eflBcacy  of  the  drug   and 

(2)  the  quantitative  formula  of  the  drug  with  each  active 
ingredient  listed  by  Its  common  or  usual  name. 

(3)  the  side  efTects  of  the  drug,  and 

(4)  the  contra  Inuications  of  the  drug. 
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C  P   Section  101. 


C.P  Section  101(a)  and  (b) .  (605(a)  )  :  This  section  has  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  the  Introduction  in  commerce  of  an  "unsafe"  cos- 
metic unless  an  application  has  been  filed  and  there  Is  in  effect 
approval  of  such  application  by  the  Secretary. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "unsafe"  is  Identical  to  the  defini- 
tion in  section  9(a)  (604(a)  )  of  H.R.  1235. 

C.P.  Sec.  101(b),  (605(b) ). 


N.C.P. 


C.P.  101b  (605(c)  ), 


C.P. 101(b) (605(d)), 


CP  section  101(b)  (605(e)). 

This  section  of  the  bill  additionally  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  withdraw  approval  of  an  application  if — 

(3)  the  applicant  fails  to  maintain  any  required  records,  or  to 
make  any  required  reports,  or  permit  Inspection  of  any  such  rec- 
ord, or 

(4)  the  methods,  facilities,  and  controls  used  relative  to  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  cosmetic  are  inade- 
quate to  assure  and  preserve  its  Identity,  strength,  quality,  purity, 
and  safety,  or 

(5)  any  condition  attached  to  approval  of  the  application  has 

been  violated. 

C.P.  section  101(b),  (605(g)  ). 

C.P.  section  101(b),  (605(g)  ). 

C.P.  section  101(b),  (605(h)  ). 

This  section  authorizes  Judicial  review  in  conformity  with  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  FDCA. 
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HA.  11 


Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  cosmetics  Intended  solely  for  In- 
\pstlgatlonal  use  by  experts  shall  be  exempt  (by  regulation)  from 
the  of)€ratlon  ol  this  section. 

N  C.P. 


Subsection  (b)  Includes  soap,  within  the  definition  of  the  term 
cosmetic. 

Subsection  (c)  declares  the  following  activities  to  be  prohibited 
acts: 

( 1 )  Introducing  or  delivering  for  introduction  in  commerce  any 
article  In  violation  of  this  section, 

(2)  Violating  any  confidence  with  respect  to  any  information 
obtained  under  the  authority  of  this  section,  or 

(3)  Labeling,  advertising,  or  suggesting  that  a  cosmetic  has  an 
effective  application  or  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

N.C.P. 


N.CP. 


N.CJ». 


N.CP. 


Section  13:  Section  13  prohibits  the  Importation  of  any  article 
which  is  manufactured,  processed,  packed,  or  held  in  any  establish- 
ment that  refuses  to  submit  to  reasonable  Inspection. 

Section  14  Section  14  authorises  the  Secretary  to  hire  additional 
personnel  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Section  IS:  Section  15  sets  forth  the  effective  date  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  bill. 

NCP. 

Subsection  (d)  extends  the  seizure-condemnation  provisions  of 
the  PE>CA  to  cover  violations  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (e)  extend  the  FDCA  as  amended  by  this  bill,  to 
hair  dyes  containing  coal  tars. 

A  cosmetic  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  contains  any  unsafe 
color  additives. 

A  cosmetic  Is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  in  the  absence  of  an 
effective  application. 

Subsection  (f)  declares  that  a  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
mlsbranded  unless  its  label  bears — 

( 1 )  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  cosmetic  chemicals,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  It  Is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  the 
common  or  usual  name  of  each  such  ingredient.  The  Secretary 
may  lift  the  second  requirement  where  Its  enforcement  is  deemed 
to  be  impracticable,  etc. 

Section  10. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  refusal  to  comply  with  a  sub- 
pena  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act. 

Subsection  (b)  confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the  US.  district  courts 
in  cases  Involving  violations  under  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  subpenas  and  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  U.S.  district  courts  in  cases  of  contumacy. 

Section  11:  Section  11  extends  the  FDCA  to  cover  interstate  car- 
riers of  food,  drugs  or  devices,  and  cosmetics. 

Section  12:  Section  12  extends  the  factory  Inspection  require- 
ments of  the  FDCA  to  cover  a  consulting  laboratory,  i.e.,  a 
laboratory  which  performs  services  for  a  manufacturer  whose 
esubllshment  is  subject  to  such  inspection. 


H.R    11581 


N.CP. 


N.CP. 


NOP. 


Section  202:  Section  202  of  the  bill  amends  the  FDCA  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  violation  of  any  confidence  with  respect  to  any 
information  obtained  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  as  amended 
by  this  bill,  is  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act. 

Section  203:  Section  203  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  effective  date 
of  the  foregoing  section. 

NCP. 


N.CP. 


N.CP. 


N.CP. 

C.P.  section  201. 
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BJl.  11682 

CP  section  101(b),  (606(1)). 


Paragraph  (J)  requires  every  person  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
compounding,  or  processing  any  cosmetic  covered  by  an  effective 
approved  application  to  maintain  such  records  and  to  mtike  such 
reports  as  are  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
such  approval  should  continue  In  effect.  Such  records  are  required 
to  be  available  for  reasonable  inspection  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  102.  Subsection  (a)  declares  the  violation  of  paragraph 
(ii  or  (J)  a  prohibited  act  and  subject  to  the  penalties  provided 
therefor  In  the  FDCA. 

NCP. 


See  section  101(a) ,  supra. 
C  P  section  102(b). 
C.P  section  102(c). 

Section  302. 

Subsection  (a)  exempts  from  the  feed  additive  requirements 
of  the  FDCA  certain  additives  which  leave  no  residue  In  food  for 
humans. 

Subsection  (bi  makes  a  similar  exemption  with  respect  to  color 
additives  In  feed. 

Section  303:  Section  303  provides  that  any  food  additives  which 
are  used  In  accordance  with  the  sanction  or  approval  granted  under 
the  authority  of  various  acts  shall  not  continue  to  possess  exempt 
status  (from  the  FDCA)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  their  safety.  Except  In  cases  of  Imminent 
hazard  to  public  health,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  effect  such 
modification  In  conformity  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Section  301  : 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  foods  contained  in  certain  push- 
button dispensers  (pressured  by  a  gaseous  substance)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  unless  It  bears  cautionary  labeling  with 
respect  to  Its  handling  and  storage. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  labels  on  drugs  and  therapeutic  de- 
vices to  bear  adequate  warning  against  a  substantial  and  reason- 
ably foreseeable  risk  of  causing  accidental  Injury  as  well  as  first- 
aid  treatment. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  label  on  any  cosmetic  which  in- 
volves a  substantial  risk  of  causing  Injury  to  health  to  bear  sufficient 
cautionary  Information  as  well  as  appropriate  first-aid  treatment. 

Subsection  (e)  repeals  the  remaining  effective  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act.  The  provision  of  that  act  remained 
effective  so  as  to  cover  situations  wherein  the  Secretary  postpones 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act. 


NCP, 


Subsection    (d)    subjects  the   refusal   to   permit   reasonable   in- 
spection to  the  injunctive  proceedings  of  the  existing  law, 

C  P.  section  103. 

See  section  101(b) ,  supra. 


NCP. 


NCP. 


HH.  6245 


NCP. 


NCP. 


N.CP. 


NCP. 

See  section  4(a) (13) (d) 
NOP. 


N.CP. 


N.CP. 
H.CP. 
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OOMPAKISON  or  ACTUAL  LAKCUAC*  or  FOUK 
BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  submit  the  com- 
parison, in  tabular  form,  of  the  language 
of  the  four  bills,  showing  where  they 
contain  identical  or  similar  provisions 
and  where  they  differ.  I  believe  this 
information  will  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  everyone  interested  in  the  tech- 
nical details  of   this  legislation: 

Comparison  of  H.R.  1235,   11581-11582.  and  6245 


June  18 
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HJt.    1235 


To  protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain  labeling  provisions  of 
the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  chapters;  prohibit  worthless  in- 
gredients In  special  dietary  foods;  require  adequate  controls  in 
drug  manufacture;  require  new  drugs  to  be  shown  efflcacious  and 
new  therapeutic  devices  to  be  shown  safe  and  efflcacious  before 
they  are  marketed  commercially;  make  other  improvements  with 
respect  to  new  drug  control;  require  all  antibiotics  to  be  certified; 
provide  adequate  controls  over  the  distribution  of  habit-forming 
barbiturates  and  stimulant  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to  be  shown 
s.ife  before  they  are  marketed  commercially;  clarify  and 
strengthen  existing  inspection  authority;  make  additional  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  applicable  to  carriers;  provide  for  administra- 
tive subpenas;  and  for  other  purposes. 
"Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Amendments  of  1961". 

REQXJIRED    LABEL    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  2  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  regulations  which  specify  the  kind,  size,  and  loca- 
tion on  the  label  or  labeling  of  statements  required  by  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  Secretary  may 
issue  regulations  which  specify  the  kind,  size,  and  location  on  the 
label  or  labeling  of  statements  required  by  this  section." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  Secretary  may 
issue  regulations  which  specify  the  kind,  size,  and  location  on  the 
label  or  labeling  of  statements  required  by  this  section." 

(d)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  701  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
changing  "403(j)"  to  read  "403  (f)  or  (J)";  changing  "502  (di  or 
(h)"  to  read  "502  (c).  (d),  or  (h)";  inserting  "602(c)."  between 
"504,"  and  "or  604,". 

(e)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  last  sentence  reading:  "The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
and  para^aphs  (g)  and  (i)  with  respect  to  artificial  coloring  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  butter,  cheese,  or  ice  cream." 


To  protect  tho  public  lipai'.h  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  t<j  assure  the  safety,  eflScacy,  and  reliability  of 
drugs,  authorize  standardization  of  drug  names,  establish  special 
controls  for  barbiturate  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  clarify  and 
strengthen  exi.sting  in-spoctlon  authority  with  respect  to  any 
articles  suMut  t  to  ti.f>  Ac'    ami  to  amend  related  laws. 


"Drug  and  Factory  Inspection  Amendmenta  of  1962". 

See  section  112. 


Comparison  or  H  R.  1235.  llMl-11682,  and  6245 


H.R.     1I5B2 


To  protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  a  premarketing  showing  of  the  safety 
of  cosmetics;  assure  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  reliability  of  thera- 
peutic, diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  devices;  and  amend  the  Act 
with  respect  to  cautionary  labeling;  and  for  other  purposes. 


'Cosmetics    and    Tlierapeiitlc    Devices    Amendments   of    1962". 


BR.    6245 


To  amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other  purjxises. 


"Drug  Industry  Antitrust  Act" 
See  section  4(a)  (4)  infra. 


SHERMAN     ACT    AMENDME.NT 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies",  approved  July 
2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209,  as  amended;  15  UjSC.  1  and  the  following), 
is  amended  by  inserting  therein,  immediately  after  section  6 
thereof,  the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  1  and  3  of  this  Act, 
every  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  whereby  any  party 
thereto  undertakes  or  has  undertaken  Ui  (1 )  withdraw  or  cause 
to  be  withdrawn  any  pending  application  for  any  patent  for 
any  drug,  (2)  concede  priority  of  invention  to  any  other  appli- 
cant for  a  patent  for  any  drug  in  connection  with  any  agreement 
or  understanding  to  (ai  split  royalties  between  the  applicants 
for  such  patent,  (b)  grant  more  favorable  royalty  rates  to  any 
other  such  applicant  than  to  anyone  who  was  not  an  applicant  for 
such  patent,  or  to)  to  grant  licen.ses  only  to  other  applicants  for 
such  patent,  or  (3i  refrain  from  granting  or  to  induce  any  other 
person  to  refrain  from  granting  any  license  under  any  patent 
granted  or  which  may  be  granted  for  any  drug,  shall  be  an  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'drug'  has  the  meaning 
given  thereto  by  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  use.  321) 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  In  any  way  the  application  of  section  1  or  section  3  of  this 
Act." 

PATE.NTS    FOR    DRUGS 

Sec.  3  (a)  Section  100  of  part  II  of  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  patentability  of  Inventions  and  grant 
of  patents)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  The  term  'drug'  means  any  drug  (as  defined  by  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  which  may  be 
dispensed  only  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act." 

(b)  Section  101  of  that  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
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■■(  1 )  No  p;itent  may  be  eranted  for  any  molecular  n-.cdificat:  ~r.  '^r 
other  modnicatioii  of  any  patented  or  unpaten*.ed  drtip  or  for  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  druirs  iiniess  (Ai  the  ComniiSi.!o;:er  h.-.j 
determined  that  the  change  ironi  the  pr:  )r  art  made  by  that  m^xi:- 
fication  or  combination  would  ii.  t  hL;\e  bem  c-bvuus  to  a  person 
having  ordinary  Ekill  in  the  art  ;>r.d  ^B  the  Secretiiry  of  Healtii 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  dtterniir.ed  'h  .:  tlie  therapeutic  ctTec- 
of  such  modification  is  sicnlnc 'o.t.y  greater  tiian  that  of  the  drut-  t-o 
mi-Kiitied  or  tiiat  tb.e  t ;ur:-.poo.r.c  t3  c:  .  :  s 
in  combination  is  s:ai.:i.c;;nt;y  jjre.ii;.-.  t:...: 
tif  thosv  dri'iLr;;  wrien  t  -.ki.n  ti  ;:,  .rateA. 

"(2i  Tlie  .-jK'cii.c.it ii.n  .icoi.ni',)ar.yir.c  ar.y 
fi  r  a  Combination  of  two  or  more  n';;.o  ■  r 
a  m  >lco.n,ir  nii'ci'.fication  of  any  tiro.-,  r  n. 
c  1.'  or.  a  f'l:'.  ..Tii  comp'.o'p  wn.".  r.  ric  rr 
combined  or  ti.e  cirut;  or  ci  m'iiinos  r.  •  :  drues  ro  niociiru-t;  Upon 
receipt  <  f  any  .f.oli  .ipp.n-..ti>  n  tb.e  t\imnussioner  shall  transmit  to 
the  Socretar-.  (  t  Health  Elduca.'.ion  a.nd  VV»4fare  a  request  :  ir  lio- 
deternunatiJii  up'  n  tb.c  qu' st.^  ii  whether  the  co.mbinat.on  or 
ni  >dif'.cation  S)  drsonbcd   v,i.i   J.^o.c   '.  nc:  L.pcu".  :c  e.Tect  sitrr.u.c.intlv 


lo'n  drujs   when   t.OKtn 
tiie  tlierapeutic  cSect 

ophcation  U  r  a  p.itcn: 
;  ■:  anv  ciriikt  in\  0\  .nc 
J  n.vt  ■  ;  .•:  dm  's  sb  O; 
•  ton.    of    the    cl: mjs    so 
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rreati  r 

V-p.'n  r.  HO,-  ,  ;  , 
caio-c  t!;e  api  ,:^  . 
'  ' ooooi  .;>  ;n.r  j,  ov- 
'Ihe  api'iho.ii.t  .-..: 

•,    uO'  r     il.fi.:I  il.Ol.,    ; 

t.i  i: 

I  3  1    Whcncx  or 
t.i  n    of    druLis    or    mol; 
therapeutic  cfTcot  {.-rcit 
so  n  ;tify   the  :.;-; 
the    aiipbcant     at 
Sccr(  t..;y 
r.pplic:^.;    ! 

l^rioire  tran.'-in!; t .lo"   hi.'^   bn 
>uch    rcqo.ioi    sin,;;    speo-.Iy 


the  cirt:gs  so  ccinb.ned 
■   so        r'NTticst,   :. 

to   (■..]  n\o-t    :  ■:    C-. 

(ju!r<  a  nn  '  .".0  ii; 
f  iinusn  I.  ^  tin-  ^v^ 
s  uie  .'St.o.  t  ■  ..r\    n. 


the  drug  ;  j  m.-diriid 
n.ry  shall  conduct  <.  r 
'■  c  ntiucted  svk  h  rc- 
1    tint   doterm.na.tiL  n 

uc!i  tlin.cal  data  and 
;:'c  ft  r  ins  d   tormi    .i- 

-n 


any  i.oinbn..i- 

not    have    tbe 

borcof,   hr   sh,.:; 

..  i;   ad  ires:  od   to 

.  f   the 

oe     t'o.c 


•.li.r'.y  in.;d.n'oi  ciru-  d  ,e^ 
bed  ;:i  :  nbpar..^;  ..pli  ,  1 
.oant  in  v.r;tnie  bv  r.  gistrrcd 
o.t  :-.t  b.is  la.' t  k:  \\n  .oobe.-^s  in  tbo  r.  ,  rOs 
Wn.liin  thi.ty  days  after  tbe  date  of  such  :nt, 
•:  y  request  ni  writinc  the  Secretary  to  hoI:i  a  In.o.n^^ 
dotermin^tmn  t  tbe  Com:r.iss:on,cr. 
n'.e  t:rounds  nn  wnicn.  ;l.c  reqniot  is 
b.  ,'od  and  sb.al,  be  O'o  nvoo.n,!  b;,  any  addition. il  inforniatn  o. 
wnicli  IS  matcrnil  .,nd  lin,  rr  were  re...- ,,nab!e  prounds  bor  failaro 
Ui  adduce  such  inf>.,rmat.>  n  before  tbe  Secret. uy  tb  ntul.ro  Afw.n 
.■■lich  Jiearing  the  S<critary  sb-.b!  enter  his  nnal  determinnt'on. 
'blic  Secret  ,r;.  sb.b!  causc  in  ix-  kept  a  reord  ol  o;i  iniormatMCi 
(oniinp  b  fiirc  bun.  ;;nd  lut  u.nr:  ni.n,,it  lu..  Ib'-ioviii 

■  (4  I  Tl^ie  Secretary  shall  transmit  m  writing  bis  final  deternnn.i- 
tion  to  tbe  Commissioner  winch  sbntll  be  made  a  formrd  p..rt  o:  to.e 
tile  record  of  the  patent  appboatn  n^  Tbe  dttermin:-.Uun  .>■<■  m.ni.^ 
by  the  Secretiiry  of  Heabn.  Educit.orn  and  We.lare  w.Lh  ros;)e>  •  n) 
any  such  combm.uion  or  m odmcation  .'^Inbl  be  accepted  as  ct.ii- 
clusive  in  any  deterniiiiat.c  n  made  by  tbe  Commissioner  Tbe 
determination  of  the  Secretary  sliall  be  sustained  In  any  court  i! 
b  ised  upon  a  lair  exaluati'Ui  of  tlie  entire  record  before  tbe 
S.'cretary." 

(C)  Section  135  of  title  3.'n  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at   the  end   thereof  tlie   f'llh  wn-.g  new  paragrapb: 

"A  patent  issued  after  prorcednigs  under  this  sect. on  fi  r  an\ 
drug  which  reqtiires  a  new  driu'  apnbcatlrn  tinder  .'-cct  on  5(i5  i  ; 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmo;  n-  Act  .21  USC  355)  shall  b- 
issued  as  of  tbe  elTective  date  of  that  new  dru  ■  apiJllcation.  ii; 
case  of  drtigs  noit  requiring  sucl!  a  new  dru^z  apiilicat.on.  a  p.itent 
shall  be  issued  efTective  as  <^f  the  date  upon  which  tbe  patent  appli- 
cation therefor  was  duly  filed  by  the  pre\ailing  party  " 

(d)    Section  154  of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  js  amended   by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "E'very"  in  the  first  sentence  tb,ereof. 
nnd  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  tbe  woror  ■  Except  ;o-  otherwisr  j;ic- 
cifically  provided  by  this  sectiuoi    e\ery  '.  and 

(2i    adding  at  tbe  end   thereof  the  following  new  p;iragra;  b. 

"Every  patent  for  a  drug  issued  after  tlie  effective  date  cf  tb  s 
paragraph  shall  ccintam  a  tirant  to  the  patentee,  his  beirs  or 
assigns,  of  the  right  t.)  exclude  (,tbcrs  from  making,  tn-msn  or 
selling  that  drug  for  tbe  term  of  three  years  from  its  efTeci.xe 
date,  and  for  any  additional  periiid  i  ncjt  exceeding  fourteen  yea's 
during  which  the  holder  thereof  giant?  t'.^  each  qualified  applici  i  ; 
an  unrestricted  license  to  make,  use  and  sell  that  drug  I: 
during  any  such  additional  period,  the  holder  of  any  such  p.iten; 
falls  to  grant  any  such  license  to  any  qualified  apidicant  witbir. 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  a  written  request  therefor  made  by 
that  applicant,  the  holder  of  that  patent  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner a  written  report  of  that  fact.  After  receipt  of  any 
such  report  from  the  holder  of  any  such  patent,  or  after  a  determi- 
nation made  by  the  Commissioner  on  his  own  motion  or  upon 
complaint  made  by  any  apj  Meant  to  the  effect  that  the  holder 
thereof  has  failed  to  grant  to  any  qualified  applicant  any  such 
license  under  any  such  patent  within  ninety  days  after  receipt 
from  that  applicant  during  any  such  additional  period  of  a  written 
request  for  such  license,  the  Commissioner  shall  cause  notice  of 
the  cancellation  of  that  patent  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  endorsed  upon  all  copies  of  that  patent  thereafter 
distributed  by  the  Patent  Office      In  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  "qualified  applicant',  when  used  with  regard  to 
any  application  for  license  to  make,  use.  and  sell  any  drug,  means 
any  person  who  holds  an  unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license 
Issued  under  section  508  of  this  Act  for  the  manufacture,  prepara- 
tion, or  propagation  of  that  drug;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'unrestricted  license',  when  used  with  regard  to  a 
patent  for  any  drug,  means  a  license  which  >  A\  Includes  a  grant  of 
all    technical    Information    required    for    the    sa'e    .-.nd    eff.cacirus 
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WORTHLESS    INGREDIENTS    IN    SPECIAL    DIETAEY    FOODS 

Sec  3.  (a)   Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented  for  special  dietary  uses 
and  It  contains  any  substance  whose  usefulness  for  special  dietary 
purposes  has  not  been  established  In  accordance  with  section  403  ( j ) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  binders,  exclplents,  fillers,  carriers,  or  coat- 
ings may  be  present." 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
changing  "paragraph  (g)"  to  read  "paragraph  (g)  or  (J)". 

(c)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  to  a  semicolon  and  adding:  "no 
substance  whose  usefulness  for  special  dietary  purposes  has  not 
been  established  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph  shall  be  men- 
tioned on  the  label  or  In  the  labeling  of  such  a  food,  except  that 
binders,  exclplents,  fillers,  carriers,  or  coatings  may  be  declared  as 
such." 


REQUIREMENT   OF    ADEQUATE   CONTROLS    IN    DRUG    MANUF.^CTURE 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  section  501  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"{2)  (A)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  in- 
sanitary conditions  whereby  It  may  have  been  contaminated  with 
filth,  or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  Injurious  to  health; 
or  (B)  If  It  Is  a  drug  and  the  methods  used  In,  or  the  facilities 
or  personnel  or  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing, 
packing,  or  hoWtng  of  such  drug  were  Inadequate  (as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary) 
(i)  to  Insure  that  Its  identity  and  strength  do  not  differ  from, 
and  that  Its  purity  aiad  quality  do  not  fall  below,  those  which 
such  drug  purports  or  is  represented  to  possess,  or  (11)  to  Insure 
that  such  drug  will  not  be  injurious  to  health  when  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  directions  for  use  on  Its  labeling,  or  when  used  In 
accordance  with  a  prescription  of  a  licensed  practitioner  (which 
prescription  is  consistent  with  the  labeling  of  such  drug),  or  (ill) 
to  Insure  that  its  labeling  Is  not  such  as  to  cause  such  drug  to  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded; ". 


PRETESTING  OF  NEW  DRUGS  AND  THERAPEtTTIC  DEVICES 
FOB  SAFITT  AND  EFFICACY 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Section  201  (p)  of  said  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(p)   The  term  "new  drug"  means — 

(1)  Any  drug  the  composition  of  which  Is  such  that  such  drug 
Is  not  generally  recognized  among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs 
as  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof,  except  that 
such  a  drug  not  so  recognized  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  "new 
drug"  if  at  any  time  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  it  was 
subject  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended, 
and  if  at  such  time  its  labeling  contained  the  same  representations 
concerning  the  conditions  of  Its  use;  or 

(2)  Any  drug  the  composition  of  which  is  such  that  such  drug, 
as  a  result  of  investigations  to  determine  its  safety  and  efficacy 
for  use  iinder  such  conditions,  has  become  so  recognized,  but 
which  has  not,  otherwise  than  in  such  investigatlonB,  been  used 
to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material  time  under  auch  conditions. 


TITLE    I DRUGS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  a-^sure  safety,  efficiency,  and  reliability 
Requirement  of  Adequate  Controls  in  Manufacture 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  section  501  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Co.smetlc  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(2)  (A)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  in- 
sanitary conditions  whereby  it  may  have  been  contaminated  with 
filth,  or  whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  Injurious  to  health: 
or  (B)  if  it  LS  a  drug  and  the  methods  used  in,  or  the  facilities  or 
personnel  or  controls  used  for.  Its  manufacture,  processing,  pack- 
ing, or  holding  were  inadequate  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  good 
manufacturing  practice  )  ( i  i  to  insure  that  its  identity  and  strength 
do  not  differ  from,  and  that  its  purity,  quality,  and  efficacy  do  not 
fall  below,  those  which  it  purports  or  Is  represented  to  possess, 
or  (ii)  to  Insure  that  It  will  not  be  injurious  to  health  when  used 
in  accordance  with  directions  for  use  on  its  labeling,  or  when 
used  in  accordance  with  a  prescription  of  a  licensed  practitioner 
(which  prescription  is  consistent  with  its  labeling),  or  (ill)  to 
Insure  that  its  labeling  is  not  such  as  to  cause  It  to  be  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded, ". 


(b)   Section  701(e)   of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out.  In 

the  first  sentence,  "501  (b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "501    (a) 
or  (b)". 

PREMARKETING  SHOWING  OF  NEW-DRUG  EFFICACY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (p)  of  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  in  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  thereof  the  words 
"and  efficacy"  after  the  word  "safety  '  each  tiroe  such  word  occurs 
therein;  and 

(2)  Inserting  in  subparagraph  (1)   "and  efficacious"  after  "safe". 
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See  title  II,  section  iOl,  infra. 


TITLE     II        SAFET'        EIFKACy.    AND    RELIABILITY     OF     DEVICES 

Requirement  of  adequate  controls  m  manufacture 


Sec     201.    (a)    Sectii 
Cosmetic  Act  is  amen' 
thereof  a  semicolon  ai 
the  methods  used  in. 
for.  Its  manufacture. 
quate  ( as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  tl 
to  insure  that  Its  ider. 
and  quality  do  not  fa 
sented  to  possess,  or  i 
health    when    used    in 
labeling,    or    when    us 
licensed    practitioner 
labeling) .  or  (iii)  to  li 
it  to  be  adulterated  or 

(bi  Section  lOKei 
the  first  sentence,  "5C 
or  ( bi ". 


)n  501(ai  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
ied  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
id  the  following:  "or  (5)  If  it  Is  a  device  and 
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processing,  packing,  or  holding  were  Inade- 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
le  basis  of  good  manufacturing  practice)  (i) 
tity  does  not  differ  from,  and  that  its  efficacy 
11  below,  those  which  It  purports  or  Is  repre- 
li)   to  insure  that  it  will  not  be  Injurious  to 

accordance  with  directions  for  use  on  Its 
ed    in    accordance    with    a   prescription    of    a 

(which  prescription  Is  consistent  with  its 
isure  that  Its  labeling  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
mlsbranded" 

of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out,  In 
1(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "501    (a) 


HJl.  6246 


manufacture,  preparation,  or  propagation  of  that  drug,  and  iBi 
contains  no  condition,  limitation,  or  restriction  upon  the  manu- 
facture, use,  or  sale  thereof  other  than  the  payment  by  the  licensee 
of  a  royalty  not  exceeding  8  per  centum  of  the  gross  selling  price 
received  by  the  licensee  for  the  sale  of  that  drug,  and  (C)  the 
royalty  rate  Is  not  discriminatory  between  licensees  when  an  iden- 
tical comp>ound  is  sold  for  different  uses  or  in  different  forms: 
"(3)  the  term  'effective  date',  when  used  with  regard  to  a  patent 
for  any  drug,  means  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  new  drug  (as  defined  by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act),  the 
effective  date  of  the  application  filed  with  respect  thereto  under 
section  606  of  that  Act.  and  (B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  drug, 
the  date  on  which  application    was  made  for  that  patent." 


FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG.  AND  COSMIBTIC  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  following  amendments  are  made  to  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

(1)  Section  201  (p)  (1)  of  that  Act  (21  U.S. C.  321(p)  ( 1 )),  defin- 
ing the  term  "new  drug",  Is  amended  by  (A)  Inserting  therein,  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "to  evaluate  the  safety",  the  words  "and 
efficacy",  and  (B)  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  the  words 
"as  safe",  the  words  "and  efficacious". 
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(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  1b  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  siibeectlon : 

"(8)  The  term  'new  device'  meana: 

"(1)  Any  dertce  the  compoeltlon,  construction,  cm*  properties  of 
which  are  such  that  such  device  la  not  generally  recognized,  among 
experts  qtiallfled  by  selentlflc  training  and  experience  to  evaluate 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  devices,  as  safe  and  efllcacloua  for  Mse 
under  the  conditions  prescribed,  reconunended,  or  suggested  In  the 
labeling  thereof;  or 

"(2)  Any  device  the  composition,  construction,  or  properties  of 
which  are  such  that  such  device,  as  a  result  of  investigations  to 
determine  its  safety  and  efficacy  for  use  under  such  conditions,  has 
become  so  recognized,  but  which  has  not,  otherwise  than  in  such 
investigations,  been  used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material  time 
under  such  conditions." 
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PREMARKETING    CLEARANCE    OF    NFW    DEVICES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
201  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or  (6)  If  It  Is  a 
device  which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  608". 

(bi  Chapter  V  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tJiereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  508.  (a)  A  device  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(a)  (6)  If— 
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f2)Section  201  of  that  Act  i21  U.SC  321  i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(U|  The  term  State  means  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  o! 
Puerto  Rico   ' 

(3)  Section  301 1  a  i  of  that  Act  (21  USC  331(a)  i.  prescribing 
prohibited  acts  and  penalties,   is  amended   to  read  as  follows 

"(a)  The  Introductiun  or  delivery  lor  introduction  Into  inter- 
state commerce  of — 

"(1)  any  food.  drug.  dt.  ;ce  c:  cos-metic  that  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded: 

"(2  I  any  drug  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  503  ( b  i  1 1  i  of 
this  Act  unless  that  drug  was  manufactured,  propagated,  or  pre- 
pared by  a  person  who  at  the  time  of  its  manufacture,  propagation. 
or  preparation  held  an  unsuspended  and  ui. revoked  license  issued 
under  section  508  of  this  Act  " 

(41  That  portion  of  section  502i  b  1  of  that  Act  (21  U.S. C  352(bn. 
relating  to  misbranded  drugs  and  devices,  which  precedes  the  colon 
contained  therein  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  in  packaged  form  unless  it  bears  a  label  containing  (li 
the  name,  place  of  business,  and  license  number  (If  any)  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor:  (2)  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count:  (3i  its  official  name  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  50a(ai  printed  m  type  at  least  as  large  and  as 
prominent  as  that  used  for  any  trade  or  brand  name  appearing  on 
such  label;  and  (4)  the  dat«  if  any,  beyond  which  the  contents  of 
such  package  cannot  be  exjiected  beyond  reasonable  doubt  to 
produce  their  intended  specific  results" 

(5)  Section  502(ei  of  that  Act  '21  U.'^C  352(e!i  is  amended 
by    - 

(  1  I  striking  out  the  words  "If  u  if  a  drug  and  is  not  desig- 
nated solely  by  a  name  recognized  m  a'-,  official  compendium 
unless  its  label  bears  (  1  \  the  common  c/r  usual  name  of  the 
drug,  if  such  there  be:  and  (2i  m  ca.se  it  is  fabricated  from  two 
or  more  Ingredients,  the  common  or  usual  name"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "If  it  is  a  drug  fabricated  from  two  or 
more  ingredients  unless  us  label  be.irs  the  official  name  and 
quantity" 

l2i    by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  the  words  "of  clause  (2)". 

(6)  Section  502(Li  of  that  Act  (21  U.SC.  352(L))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  first  se!i  fence  thereof.  Immediately  after 
"bacitracin,",   the   words    "or   any    other   antibiotic   drugs,". 

(7i  Section  502  of  that  Act '{21  USC  352)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at   the   end   thereof   the   following    new   subsection: 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  distributed  or  offered  for  sale 
in  any  State  unless  tlie  manufacturer  packer  or  distributor 
thereof — 

"(1)  includes  with  any  Information  transmitted  to  any  prac- 
titioner licensed  by  law  by  that  State  to  administer  such  drug 
(Ai  a  true  and  correct  cijpy  of  all  printed  matter  which  the 
.Secretary  has  required  to  be  included  in  any  package  in  which 
that  drug  is  distributed  or  sold,  and  (Bi  in  the  case  of  any  drug 
as  to  which  any  application  has  been  made  effective  under  section 
505  of  this  Act.  a  full.  true,  and  correct  statement  of  all  findings 
of  fact  and  determinations  made  by  the  Secretary  under  that 
section  with  respect  to  that  drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  require; 
or 

"(2)  includes  in  all  advertisements  and  other  descriptive  printed 
matter  issued  or  caused  to  be  issued  by  the  mantifacturer,  packer, 
distributor,  or  others  with  respect  to  that  drug  (A)  the  official  name 
thereof  printed  In  type  at  least  as  large  and  as  prominent  as  that 
used  for  any  trade  or  brand  name  therecjf,  (B)  warning  prepared 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as  to  any  dangerous  or  harmful 
property  or  efTect  thereof  and  (C)  a  full  and  correct  statement  of 
Its  efficacy:  Provided.  That  the  term  'advertisements'  shall  Include 
all  forms  of  advertising,  whether  transmitted  directly  to  physicians, 
published  In  medical  ]ourn:as  or  (-thcr  media,  and  whether  in 
printed  or  oral  form". 
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(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  505  of  such  Act  (21  U3.C.  355)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"nxw  dbugs  and  thkrapkutic  devices 

"Sic.  505.  (a)  No  person  shall  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Intro- 
duction Into  Interstate  commerce  any  new  drug  or  new  device, 
unless  an  application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  drug  or  device. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  application 
with  respect  to  any  drug  or  device  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a).  Such  persons  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a 
part  of  the  application  (1)  full  reports  of  investigations  which 
have  been  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such  drug  or  device  Is 
safe  and  efficacious  for  use,  the  submission  of  full  clinical  records 
on  each  patient  on  whom  the  drug  or  device  was  tested  may  be 
required  upon  request  of  the  Secretary;  (2)  a  full  list  of  the 
articles  used  as  components  of  such  drug  or  device;  (3)  In  the 
case  of  a  drug,  a  full  statement  of  the  composition  of  such  drug, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  device,  a  full  statement  of  Its  composition, 
properties,  and  construction  and  the  principle  or  principles  of 
its  operation:  (4)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used  in,  and 
the  facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing, 
and  packing  of  such  drug  or  device;  (5)  such  samples  of  such 
drug  or  device  and  of  the  articles  used  as  components  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  may  require;  and  (6)  specimens  of  the  labeling  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  such  drug  or  device. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
application  under  this  subsection,  shall  notify  the  applicant  that 
the  application  U  effective  or  shall  give  the  applicant  notice  of 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  question  whether  to  permit  the 
application  to  become  effective,  except  that  prior  to  the  ninetieth 
day  after  such  filing  the  Secretary  may  notify  the  applicant  in 
)»Tltlng  that  the  time  for  action  by  him  has  been  extended  to  such 
time  (not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  the  application)  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  study  and  investigate  the  application. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  to  the  applicant 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  (1)  the  investi- 
gations, reports  of  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretai7  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  do  not  include  adequate 
tests  by  all  methods  reasonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or 
not  such  drug  or  device  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  the 
conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  the  proposed 
labeling  thereof;  (2)  the  resiilts  of  such  tests  show  that  such 
drug  or  device  is  unsafe  or  not  efficacious  for  lise  under  such  condi- 
tions or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  or  device  is  safe  and  efficacious 
for  use  under  such  conditions;  (3)  the  methods  used  in,  and  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing,  and 
packing  of  such  drug  or  device  are  inadequate  to  preserve  its 
identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity;  or  (A)  ui>on  the  basis  of  the 
information  submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  application,  or  upon 
the  basis  of  any  other  information  before  him  with  resi>ect  to 
such  drug  or  device,  he  has  insufficient  information  to  determine 
whether  such  drug  or  device  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under 
such  conditions,  he  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  applica- 
tion. Issue  an  order  refusing  to  permit  the  application  to  become 
efTective. 
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(b)  Section  505  of  such  Act  !s  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  ■and  efficacious"  after  the  word  "safe"  each  time 
such  word  occurs  In  subsections  (b)   and  (d)  thereof; 

(2)  inserting  "or  inefficacious"  after  the  word  "unsafe"  In  sub- 
section  (d)    thereof; 

(3)  inserting  "or  tnefflraclous"  after  the  word  "unsafe"  In  sub- 
section (ei   thereof: 

(4)  striking  out  "quality,  and  purity"  in  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "quality,  purity,  safety,  and 
efficacy";  and 

(5)  inserting  in  subsection  (i)  "and  efficacy"  after  the  word 
"safety". 


C.P.  Sec    104^a)  (1)  infra. 


C.P   section  104ia)  (2)  infra. 


C.P.    See  section  104(a)  (3)  Infra. 


CP.  SecUon  104(a)  (4)  infra. 
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"(1)    its  composition,  construction,  or  properties  are  such  that 
fuch  device  is  not  generally  recognized,  among  experts  qualified  by 
?\  icntific  training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efH- 
racy  of  devices,  as  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof;  or 
••(2)    its  composition,  construction,  or  properties  are  such  that 
;uch  device,  as  a  result  of  investigations  to  determine  Its  safety 
;>i.d  efficacy  for  use  under  such  conditions,  has  become  so  recog- 
nized, but  such  device  has  not,  otherwise  than  In  such  Investiga- 
tions, been  used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material  time  under 
si'ch  conditions, 

unless  (A)  an  application  with  respect  to  such  device  has  been  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  and  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section,  or  (B)  such 
device  is  for  Investigational  use  and  conforms  to  the  terms  of  an 
exemption  which  is  in  effect  pursuant  to  subsection  (i),  or  (C) 
such  device  conforms  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  wliich  is  in 
effect  with  respect  thereto  under  subsection  (k) , 


C.P-  section  202  (V^ )  and  tb)  supra. 


"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
determination  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  any 
device  described  in  clause  (li  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Such 
persons  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  application 
( I  I  full  reports  of  investigations  which  have  been  made  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  device  is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use;  (2i  a 
full  list  of  the  articles  used  as  components  of  such  device;  (3)  a 
full  statement  of  the  composition,  properties,  and  construction, 
and  of  the  principle  or  principles  of  operation,  of  such  device; 
i4)  a  full  description  of  the  methcxls  used  In,  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing 
of  such  device;  (5)  such  samples  of  such  device  and  of  the  articles 
used  as  components  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  require;  and 
(6 1  specimens  of  the  labeling  proposed  to  be  used  tor  such  device. 


"(c)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  an  application  under 
this  subsection  or  within  such  additional  period  (not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such  filing)  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  study  and  investigate  the 
application  and  specifies  in  a  WTltten  notice  to  the  applicant,  the 
Secretary  shall  either — 

"(1)  approve  the  application  If  he  then  finds  that  none  of  the 
prounds  for  denying  approval  specified  in  subsection  (d)  applies, 
or 

"(2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  tlie  Secretary  to  be  held  under  subsection  (d)  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  application  Is  npprovable, 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  to  the  applicant 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant,  that  (1)  the 
investigations,  reports  of  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  do  not  include  adequate 
tests  by  all  methods  reasonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or 
not  such  device  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  the  proposed  labeling 
thereof;  (2)  the  results  of  such  tests  show  that  such  device  Is 
unsafe  or  Inefficacious  for  such  use  under  such  conditions  or  do 
not  show  that  such  device  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  use  under 
such  conditions;  (3)  the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facilities  and 
controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of 
such  device  are  inadequate  to  preserve  Its  identity,  quality,  safety, 
and  efficacy;  or  (4)  upon  the  basis  of  the  Information  submitted 
to  him  as  part  of  the  application,  or  upon  the  basis  of  any  other 
information  before  him  with  respect  to  such  device,  he  has 
insufficient  information  to  determine  whether  such  device  is  safe 
and  efficacious  for  use  under  such  conditions,  he  shall  issue  an 
order  denying  approval  of  the  application.  If,  after  such  notice 
and  opportunity  for  bearing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  clauses 
(1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsecUon  do  not  apply,  he  shall  issue 
an  order  approving  the  application. 


CVIII- 
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(8)  Section  505(b)  of  that  Act  (21  VS.C.  355 (b) )  Is  amended 
by  inserting  therein.  Immediately  after  the  words  "Is  safe  for  use", 
the  words  "and  whether  such  drug  Is  efficacious  in  use". 


(9)  SecUon  505(c)  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355(c) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  application  filed  under  subsection  (b)  shall  become 
effective  until  the  Secretary  has  (1)  determined,  after  the  conduct 
of  such  Inveetlgation  and  tests  as  he  may  consider  necessary,  that 
the  new  drug  described  in  that  application  Is  safe  for  use  and  Is 
efficacious  in  use,  under  conditions  prescribed,  recommended  or 
suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof,  and  (2)  transmitted  to  the 
applicant  in  writing  notice  of  his  determination." 


(10)  Section  605(d)  of  that  Act  (21  U  S  C.  355  (d) )  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  inserting  in  clause  (1),  Immediately  after  the  words  "Is 
safe  for  use",  the  words  "and  Is  efficacious  in  use"; 

(B)  Inserting  In  clause  (2),  Immediately  preceding  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  that 
the  results  of  such  tests  sliow  that  such  drug  is  not  efficacious 
in  use  or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  is  efficacious  In  use"; 

(C)  Inserting  in  clause  (4),  immediately  after  the  wcwds  "Is 
safe  for  use",  the  words  "and  efficacious  In  use";  and 

(D)  striking  out  in  clause  (4)  the  comma  following  the  words 
"he  shall"  and  all  thereafter  to  and  including  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  the  words  "issue  an  order". 


(11)   Section  &05(e)    of  that  Act   (21  UJ3.C.  8&&(e)    Is  amended 
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"(e)  The  effectiveness  of  an  application  with  respect  to  any  drug 
or  device  shall,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  applicant,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  be  suspended  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  (1)  for  reasons  set  forth  by  him,  there  is  reason- 
able doubt  aa  to  the  safety  or  eflBcacy  of  the  drug  or  device  for  use 
under  the  conditions  prescribed,  recommended  or  suggested  in  the 
labeling  or  proposed  labeling  thereof,  or  (2)  the  application  con- 
tains any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact,  or  (3)  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  failed  to  establish  or  maintain  any  required  records,  or 
tD  make  any  required  report,  in  accordance  with  an  applicable 
regulation  or  order  under  subsection  (J),  or  that  the  applicant  or 
any  person  under  his  control  has  refused  to  permit  access  to,  or 
copying  or  verification  of,  any  such  record  as  required  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection.  The  order  shall  state  the  findings 
upon  which  it  is  based. 


"(f)  An  order  refusing  to  permit  an  application  with  respect  to 
any  drug  or  device  to  become  effective  shall  be  revoked  whenever 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require 

"(g)(1)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  after  a  hearing  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record 
at  the  hearing  and  shall  Include  a  statement  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  findings  and  conclusions  on  which  It  is  based. 

"(2)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  served 
(A)  in  person  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  or  (B)  by  mailing  the  order  by  registered 
mall  or  certified  mall  addressed  to  the  applicant  or  respondent  at 
his  last-known  address  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  In  case  of  denial  or  withdrawal  of  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section,  the  applicant  may  file  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  applicant  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  within  sixty  days  after  the  serv- 
ing of  notice  of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Secretiiry  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  order,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  with  it  shall  be  exclusive,  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the 
order.  The  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts  shall  be  sus- 
tained if  baised  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  the 
hearing.  If  any  person  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts  and  order  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  findings  and 
order.  The  court,  on  Judicial  review,  shall  not  sustain  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  If  he  failed  to  comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed 
on  him  by  subsection  (g)(1).  The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
covirt  affirming  or  setting  aside  any  order  under  this  section  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of  proceeding:;  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court 
to  the  contrary,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  for  exempting 
from  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this  section 
drugs  or  devices  intended  solely  for  investigational  use  by  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experience  to  investigate  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs  or  devices.  Such  regulations  m.iy  pro- 
vide for  conditioning  such  exemptions  upon  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as  the  result  of  such  Inveotlgutional 
use  of  such  drugs  or  devices,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  safety  of  such  drugs  or  devices  in  the  event  of  the 
filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) ." 


•■(Ji(l)  Every  person  engaged  in  manufacturing,  compovnding. 
or  processing  any  new  drug  or  new  device  with  respect  to  which  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  is  effective  shall  es'.ablish 
and  maintain  such  records,  and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary. 
of  data  relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other  data  or  in'orma- 
tion,  received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  person  with  resi)ect  to 
such  drug  or  device  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulat  on,  or 
by  order  with  respect  to  such  application,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  that  such  records  and  reports  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  determine,  or  to  facilitate  a  determir.ation, 
whether  there  is  or  may  be  ground  for  invoking  subsection  e  i  of 
this  section.     Regulations  under  this  paragraph  shall  exemp'  from 


HJl.  11581 

C.P.     See  section  104(b)  infra. 


CP.     See  section  104(0  infra 


C.P.     See  section  104(d)  Infra. 


CP.     See  section  103(b)  infra. 


RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  AS  TO  EXPERIENCE  ON  NEW  DRUGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  for  which  an  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication filed  pursuant  to  this  section  is  in  effect,  the  applicant 
shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and  make  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  of  data  relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other 
data  or  information,  received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  appli- 
cant with  respect  to  such  drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general 
regulation,  or  by  order  with  respect  to  such  application,  prescribe 
on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such  records  and  reports  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine,  or  facilitate  a 
determination,  whether  there  is  or  may  be  ground  for  invoking 
subsection  lei  of  this  section. 
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"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  applicant.  Issue  an  order  withdrawing  approval  of 
an  application  under  this  section  If  the  Secret£iry  finds  that  (1)  for 
reasons  set  forth  by  him,  there  Is  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  safety 
or  efficacy  of  the  device  for  its  intended  use  or  any  other  reasonably 
foreseeable  use,  or  (2)  the  application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  contains  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact,  or  (3)  the 
applicant  has  failed  to  establish  or  maintain  any  required  records, 
or  to  make  any  required  report,  in  accordance  with  an  applicable 
regulation  or  order  under  BUbeectlon  (J),  or  that  the  applicant  or 
any  person  under  his  control  has  refused  to  permit  Access  to,  or 
copying  or  verification  of,  any  such  record  as  required  by  paragraph 
(2 )  of  such  subsection,  or  (4)  the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing 
of  such  device  are  then  Inadequate  to  assure  and  preserve  its  iden- 
tity, quality,  safety,  and  efficacy,  or  (5)  any  condition  attached  to 
approval  of  the  application  has  been  violated:  Provided,  That  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  there  Is  an  Inuninent  hazard  to  the  public 
health,  he  may  suspend  the  approval  of  such  application  Immedi- 
ately upon  notice,  pending  the  opportunity  for  hearing  required 
by  this  subsection. 

•if)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require,  be 
shall  revoke  any  previous  order  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  deny- 
ing, withdrawing,  or  suspending  approval  of  an  application  and 
shall  approve  such  application  or  reinstate  such  approval,  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"(g)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  served 
( n  in  person  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  by  mailing  the  order  by  registered 
mail  or  certified  mail  addressed  to  the  applicant  at  his  last-known 
address  In  the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  applicant  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  denying  or  withdrawing  approval  of  an  application 
under  this  section  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f)  (l)-(5)  of  section  701. 


"(1)  The  Secretary  iJiall  promulgate  regulations  for  ezampUnc 
from  the  operation  of  this  section  devices  Intended  solely  for  In- 
vestigational ixse  by  experts  qualified  by  sclentlflc  training  and  ex- 
perience to  investigatis  the  safety  and  eiOcacy  of  devices.  Such 
regulations  may  provMe  for  conditioning  such  exemptions  upoa 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  records,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as  the  result 
of  such  Investigational  use  of  such  devices  as  the  Secretary  finds 
will  enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  such  devices 
in  the  event  of  the  filing  of  am  application  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 


"(J)(l)  Every  person  engaged  In  manufacturing  or  processing 
any  device  with  respec,  to  which  approval  of  an  application,  filed 
pursuant  to  this  section,  is  in  effect  shall  establish  and  maintain 
such  records,  and  makn  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data  re- 
lating to  experience  and  other  data  or  information,  received  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  iiuch  person  with  respect  to  such  device,  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation,  or  by  order  with  respect  to 
such  application,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such 
records  and  reports  are  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  determine,  or  to  facilitate  a  determination,  whether  there  la 
or  may  be  ground  for  irvoklng  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 


HJl.  6345 


(A)  inserting  therein.  Immediately  after  words  "The  effective- 
ness of  an",  the  word  "approved";  and 

(B)  Inserting  in  clause  (1)  thereof.  Immediately  after  the  wends 
•*l8  unsafe  for  use",  the  words  "or  Is  not  efficacious  In 
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the  requirement  of  such  recordkeeping  or  reporting,  or  both,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  finds  such  exemption  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  retail  pharmacies, 
hospitals,  clinics,  public  health  agencies,  and  licensed  practitioners 
who  prepare  or  compound  such  drugs  or  dispense  or  use  such  de- 
lices  solely  in  the  regular  course  of  their  business,  operation,  or 
profession  as  such. 

•■(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  section  to  maintain  rec- 
ords, and  every  person  In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records." 

(d)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(e)  The  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  any  record  as 
required  by  section  703;  or  the  falliu-e  to  establish  or  maintain  any 
record,  or  make  any  report,  required  under  section  505(j),  or  the 
refusal  to  permit  access  to,  verification,  or  copying  of  ary  such 
required  record." 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "(e) ,". 


m 
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"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  section  to  maintain  rec- 
ords, and  every  person  in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  all  reasonable  time  to  have  access  to 
and  copy  and  verify  such  records  " 

C.P.  See  section  103  ici   and  (d).  infra. 


(b)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  505  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  102(b)  (5)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"the  foregoing  subsections  of"  after  "operation  of",  and  (2)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  conditioning  such  exemption  upon  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  records,  and  the  making 
of  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as  the  result 
of  such  investigational  use  of  such  drugs,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
will  enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  such  drugs 
in  the  event  of  the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  " 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  102(b)(3)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  sentence  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  (3)  that  the 
applicant  has  failed  to  establish  or  maintain  any  required  records, 
or  to  make  any  required  report,  in  accordance  with  an  applicable 
regulation  or  order  under  subsection  (J),  or  that  the  applicant  or 
any  person  under  his  control  has  refused  to  p>ermit  access  to,  or 
copying  or  verification  of,  any  such  record  as  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  subsection  ■ 

(d)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows : 

"(e)  The  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  any  record 
as  required  by  section  703;  or  the  failure  to  establish  or  maintain 
any  record,  or  make  any  report,  required  under  section  505  (i) 
or  (J) .  or  the  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  verification  or  copying 
of  any  such  required  record  " 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(ei ," 

PBOCEDURAL  CHANCES  AS  TO  NEW  DRUGS,  AND  ADDITIONAL  GROUNDS  FOR 
WITHDRAWAL  OR  SUSPENSION  OF  APPROVAL  OF  NEW-DRUG  APPLICA- 
TIONS 

Sec  104.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  505  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "unless  an  application  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is  effective",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "unless  an  application  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of  such  application  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  any  drug  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  " 

(3)  .Subsection  i ci  of  section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  an  application  under 
this  subsection  or  within  such  additional  period  (not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and   eighty  days  after  such   filing)    as  the  Secretary 
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"(2)  Every  person  rec'ulred  under  this  section  to  maintain  rec- 
ords, and  every  person  in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

C.P.  Section  203  (b)  and  (3) ,  Infra. 


"(k)  The  Secretary  sliall  by  regulation  exempt  from  this  section, 
nr  from  one  or  more  of  the  requirements  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  section,  devices  licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  the  extent  he  finds  It  to 
be  appropriate  to  avoid  duplication  of  regulatory  controls  or  pro- 
cedures and  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

PROHIBITED    ACTS.    AND    SO    FORTH 

Sec  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (u)  of  section  201  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

la)    TTie  term  'safe',  except  when  used  with  respect  to  cosmetics, 
refers  to  the  health  of  man  or  animal." 

(b)  Paragraph  (e)  ol  section  301  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  102  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "605  (i) 
or  (J("  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "508  (1)  or  (J)  or  605  (1) 
or   (J)". 

(C)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  301  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
.section  102  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "608," 
immediately  after  "507." 

(di  Paragraph  (1)  of  nuch  section  301.  as  amended  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  cosmetic" 
each  time  it  appears  therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  device, 
or  cosmetic";  and  by  striking  out  "505  or  605"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "505.  508,  or  605". 
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(f)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)  If  it  is  for  use  by  man  and  contains  any  quantity  of  the 
narcotic  or  hypnotic  substance  alpha-eucalne,  barbituric  acid,  beta- 
eucaine,  bromal,  cannabis,  carbromal,  chloral,  coca,  cocaine,  code- 
ine, heroin,  marihuana,  morphine,  opium,  paraldehyde,  p«'yote,  or 
sufomethane;  or  any  chemical  derivative  of  such  substance,  as  well 
as  any  new  drug,  which  derivative  or  new  drug  has  been  by  the  Sec- 
retary, after  investigation,  found  to  be,  and  by  regulatlor.s  desig- 
nated as,  habit  forming;  unless  its  label  bears  the  name,  ar  d  quan- 
tity or  proportion  of  such  substance  or  derivative  and  in  Juxtaposi- 
tion therewith  the  statement  'Warning— May  be  habit  fornr.ing.'  " 
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deems  necessary  to  eiiabie  him  to  study  and  investigate  the  appli- 
cation and  specifies  in  a  written  notice  to  tlie  applicant,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  either    - 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  he  then  finds  that  none  of  the 
grounds  for  denying  approval  specified  In  subsection  (d)  applies,  or 

"(2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  under  subsection  idi  on  the  question  whether 
Buch  application  is  approvable  " 

(4 1  Subsection  (d)  of  section  505  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  102ibi  of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  phrase  ".  prior  tc  the  effective  date  of  the  application,  issue 
an  order  reiusirg  to  permit  the  application  to  become  effective' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Issue  an  order  deny- 
ing .ipproval  o!  the  ap[)I;c.aion.  If.  after  such  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  healing,  the  ."-Secret. try  finds  that  clauses  (1)  through 
(4)  do  not  apply,  he  shall  is.sue  an  order  appro\ing  the  application    ' 

(b)  Subsection  lei  of  .section  505  of  such  Act.  as  amended  bv 
sections  102(b)  i.'ji  and  loiiioi  (jf  this  Act,  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  fc'llows  : 

"lei  The  Secret. iry  sliall,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  f(jr 
hearing  to  the  <ipplicant,  is.sue  an  order  withdrawing  approval  of 
an  application  with  respect  to  any  drug  imder  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  finds  ( 1  »  that  clinical  or  other  experience,  tests,  or  other 
scientific  data  show  that  such  drug  Is  unsafe  or  Inefficacious,  or 
show  that  there  is  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  safety  or  efBcacy  of 
such  drug  for  use  under  the  conditions  of  use  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  application  was  approved,  or  (2)  that  the  application 
contains  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact,  or  ( 3 )  that  the 
applicant  has  f.iiled  to  establish  or  maintain  any  required  rec- 
ords, or  to  make  any  required  report.  In  accordance  with  an  ap- 
plicable regulation  or  order  under  subsection  (J),  or  that  the 
applicant  or  any  [jerson  under  his  control  has  refused  to  permit 
access  to,  or  copying  or  verification  of,  any  such  record  as  required 
by  paragraph  -2i  of  such  subsection,  or  (4»  that  the  methods  used 
In,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  then  Inadequate  to  assure 
and  preserve  its  identity,  strength,  quality,  purity,  safety,  and 
efficacy,  cjr  5i  that  any  condition  attached  to  approval  of  the 
application  has  tx^en  violated  Provided,  That  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  there  is  an  Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health,  he  may 
suspend  the  approval  of  such  application  Immediately  vip>on  no- 
tice, pending  the  opportunity  for  hearing  required  by  this  sub- 
section.    The  order  shall  state  the  findings  upon  which  it  is  based  ' 

(cl  Subsection  ifi  (f  such  section  505  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(fi  Wlienever  the  .Serretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require 
he  shall  revoke  any  previous  order  under  subsection  (di  or  lei 
denying,  withdrawing,  or  suspending  approval  of  an  application 
and  shall  approve  such  .ipplication  or  reinstate  such  approval,  as 
may  be  appropn.ite   ' 

ld)(l)  The  first  four  sentences  of  subsection  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 505  are  rmiended  to  read  a-s  follows: 

"(hi  An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  applicant  from  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  denying  o"  withdrawing  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  Such  appeal  shall  be  talcen  by  filing  in 
the  United  States  court  of  apjjeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
applicant  resides  or  has  h.is  principal  place  of  business,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  p  aying  that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  be  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify  and 
file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained  of 
was  entered,  as  p  ovided  m  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  such  order,  except  that 
until  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Secretary  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  order   ' 

(2)  The  ninth  sentence  of  such  subsection  (h)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside  any  such  order  of  the  Sec  etary  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  " 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (!i  of  section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  bv 
(1)  Inserting  "approval  of"  before  "an  application",  and  (2)  strik- 
ing out  "efl^ectlve  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  effect". 

(2)  Clause  (C)  of  section  503(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out   "effective"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "app  oved  ". 
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C  P.     See  section  20S  (d)  supra. 
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CERTIFICATION    OF    ALL    ANTTDIOTICS 

Sec-  6  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  cf  section  507 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
ga'ed  by  him,  shall  provide  for  the  certification  of  batches  of 
drugs  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  kind  of  penicillin,  strep- 
tomycin, chlortetracycline,  chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin  or  any 
derivative  thereof,  or  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  other 
k^nd  of  antibiotic  substance." 

(b)  Section  507  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(gi  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  of  section  502il),  th" 
term  'antibiotic  substance'  means  a  chemical  substance  produced 
by  a  llvlnc;  micro-organism  and  capable  of  destroying;  or  inhlbitini? 
the  growth  of  another  micro-organism  in  high  dilution,  or  the 
synthetic  equivalent  thereof  " 

ici  Paragraph  1 1 )  of  section  5C2  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  re:id 
as  TcHows; 

"iD  If  it  is,  or  purports  to  be,  or  is  represented  as  a  drug  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  any  kind  of  penicillin,  streptumvcin. 
chlortetracycline,  chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin,  or  any  derivative 
thereof,  or  a  drug  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  anv  other  kind  of 
antibiotic  substance  las  such  term  Is  defined  in  section  507(gi  i. 
unless  111  it  is  from  a  batch  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  or 
release  has  been  issued  pursuant  to  section  507,  and  (2)  such 
certificate  or  release  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  drug:  P^o- 
i.drd.  Th:u  this  paragraph  shall  net  apply  to  anv  drua  or  cl:is,s 
of  drugs  exempted  by  regulations  promu!g;ned  under  re'-t'":".  ZOl •  c  \ 
or  Id) ." 
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(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "closing  date" 
means  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  m  )iith  Hi  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  except  that,  if  in 
the  oi.)inlon  oi  tlie  Secretary  It  would  not  Involve  undue  risk 
to  the  public  health,  l.e  ni;iy  on  ap[)licatif)n  postpone  such  closing 
date  with  respect  to  !ii;y  particular  u.sc  or  uses  of  a  device  until 
such  later  date  (but  in  no  cent  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
thirty-flr-t  c;ilendar  nionili  following  such  month  of  enactment) 
as  he  determines  is  necessary  t-,  permit  completion.  In  good  faitii 
and  as  sot  n  as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions necosary  to  establish  the  safety  and  eiricacy  of  such  use  or 
uses  Tne  Secretary  may  u-rminate  any  such  postponement  at  ar.y 
time  if  he  finds  that  such  postponement  shou'd  not  have  been 
granted  or  that,  by  reason  of  a  change  In  circiimstances,  the  basis 
for  such  postponement  no  longer  exists  or  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  with  a  requirement  of  the  Secretary  for  sub- 
mission of  progress  reports  or  w:th  o'hcr  cjnditK-ns  ait.iched  bv 
him  to  such  poctptnemcnt. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  .\M. 
SFr  lO'i  o;  T!-! 
At  is  furitier  amended  to  read  "certification 
(■')N  TAiNiNG  ANimioTics '.  and  the  first  sentence  of 
I  ,1  i  of  SU'  h  se.-t:  :;  alj".  ..'-  .aricndod  to  read  as  foll(;ws 
tary  of  Health.  Educarjon  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  him  .hi::  provide  for  the  ccrti:-c;aloii  of  batches 
of  drugs  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  kind  ul  penicillin, 
streptomycin,  chlortetracycline,  chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin  or 
:o'.y  der.vative  thereof,  or  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  anv  other 
kind  of  antibiotic  subst:ince  (including  the  cheinicailv  svnthosiz- d 
cc;  :  valent  cf  any  such  substance) ." 


(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  .502  of  such  Art  \i  ;-m  luitd  to  read 
as  fDlIows: 

"(!i  If  It  Is,  or  purports  to  be.  r-r  i.s  represented  as  a  drug  com- 
po'-pd  v.holly  or  partly  of  any  k;nd  of '  penicillin,  streptomycin, 
ch:  rtetraeycllnc,  chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin,  or  any  derivative 
thereof,  or  a  drug  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any  other  kind 
I  :'  sub.starce  within  the  purview  of  section  507.  unless  (1)  It  is 
from  a  batch  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate  or  release  has  been 
i.'Siied  pursuant  to  section  507,  and  i '2  i  such  certificate  or  release 
i:;  in  effect  with  respect  to  sik  h  (Ir'.'g  Prinidcd.  'I'h.it  t!us  p.ir.i- 
rr,-ii)h  ^h.:!!  ::-•;  apply  to  ar.v  (ini<  c^  r'.n^^  of  drUL's  eynv'tci 
by  reuulaiior.s  promulgated   u:drr  section  507   (ci    or    (di." 

REC'iRDS     .\N-?     REPORTS    AS    TO    EXt-FRIENCE    ON     ANIIBIOIICS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  507  of  surh  Act.  as  nme!:ded  b'-  se-tio!! 
105(a).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Every  person  engaged  m  m  i-iufacturir.g  Conip -undmc. 
or  processing  any  drug  within  the  purxiew  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  which  a  certificate  or  rele.irc  h.is  been  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  rec-oids,  and  make 
such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  cl.ita  relating  to  clinical  experi- 
ence and  other  data  or  Information,  recei.ed  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  such  person  with  respect  to  such  drug,  as  the  Secret. iry  mav 
by  general  regulation,  or  by  order  with  re;^pcct  to  surh  certification 
or  release,  prescribe  on  the  basts  of  a  fi:-.di!ic:  that  such  records 
and  reports  are  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make, 
or  to  facilitate,  a  determination  as  to  wliether  surh  certilic:ttion  or 
release  should  be  rescinded  or  whether  anv  rcg\il:'tion  1  :ued  under 
this  section  should  be  amended  or  repealed 

''2'  E'.erv  person  required  under  this  sect:,  n  to  maintain 
records  :i;:a  eery  person  ha-,  mg  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall, 
upon  reque.-t  of  .-.n  ojTi-er  -  r  employee  designated  bv  the  Secre- 
t;u-y.  permit  s;ii  li  ofliocr  or  employee  at  all  re.isnTVible  times  to 
have   acf-o,  s   toi    .uul    c    pv    and    \erlfy    sucli   reccirds," 
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ETFECTIVI    DATK    AND    TmANSITIGNAL    PROVISIONS 

Sn  204.  (a)  Excopt  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
i.iS  section,  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
o:i   the  ciute  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bi  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  clause 
(C>  of  paragraph  (a»  of  section  501  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  added  to  sjch  paragraph  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
Act,  hall,  with  respeci;  to  any  particular  use  of  a  device,  take  effect 
(1)  on  the  first  daj  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  thi'^  Act  is  enacted,  or  (2)  If  sooner,  on  the  effec- 
tive d;;te  of  an  ordei  of  the  Secretary  approving  or  denying  approval 
of  such  use  of  the  device  under  section  508  of  such  Act  as  added 
by  section  202ibi  of  this  Act. 

(CI  (1)  Where,  o  i  the  day  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  device  was  In  use  in  the  diagnosis,  cure,  miti- 
gation, treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In  man  or  animal,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  structure  of  any  function  of  the 
body  of  man  or  animal,  such  clause  (6)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
501  of  the  Federal  Fxxl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  such  preexisting  use  or  uses  of  such  device  on 
the  closing  date  (as  defined  In  this  subsection)  or,  If  sooner,  on  the 
effective  date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  or  denying  ap- 
proval of  such  use  or  the  device  under  such  section  508  of  such  Act. 


f 


(12)    Section  507  of  that  Act   (21  USC    .357i   is  i, mended  by— 

(A)  amending  the  section  caption  to  read  as  follows:   "Certifica- 
tion of  Antibiotic  Drugs": 

(B)  striking   out   the    wiird    "or"   where    It    appears    immediately 
preceding   the  word  "bacitracin"  In   the  first   sentence  thereof 

(C)  inserting    in    the    first   sentence    thereof.    Immediately    after 
"bacitracin.",  the  words  "or  any  other  antibiotic  drug.";  and 

iD;    striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  subsection    ic)    thereof. 
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(bi  Subsection  (di  of  section  507  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  reg\ilatlons 
may  provide  for  conditioning  the  exemption  under  clause  (3)  upon 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  records,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as  the 
result  of  such  investigational  us;  of  such  drugs,  as  the  Secretary 
fnds  will  enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safetv  and  efficacy  for  use 
of  such  drugs  In  the  event  of  an  application  for  certification  or 
release  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  ," 

(C)  Paragraph  lei  of  section  301  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  103idi  f.f  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
•■505  111  or  iji"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•505  (1)  or  (1)  or 
507  I  d  I  or  I  g  I  ■•.  ' 

BlKLOCKAL     DRl-GS 

Sec.  107  (a)  The  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (di  of  section 
351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

••(d)  Licenses  for  the  maintenance  of  establishments  for  the 
propagation  or  manufacture  and  preparation  of  products  described 
In  subsection  lai  of  this  section  may  be  issued  only  upon  a  show- 
ing (1,  that  the  estabhshment  and  the  products  for  which  a 
license  is  desired  meet  .st.mdards.  designed  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued safety,  purity  and  potency  of  such  products,  prescribed  in 
regulations,  and  i2i  tliut  such  products  are  efficacious  under  the 
conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  li.:enses  for  new  products  may  be  Issued  only  upon 
a  showing  that   they  meet  t!io  fwregcjing  requirements  '■ 

(bid  I  Hecth.n  ,sni  ,.{  t^e  FederalFood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Art.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(ei  If  It  is  a  drug  tiiat  is  a  prcxluct  within  the  purview  of 
section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  (I )  it  has  not 
been  prop.igated  or  manufactured  and  prepared  in  conformity 
with  such  serti.ui  and  regulations  and  standards  prescribed  there- 
under, by  a  manufacturer  holding  a  license  therefor  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  and  in  accordance  with  the  the  terms  of  such  license  or 
(2)  at  any  time  (A)  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  such  section  or 
regulations  or  standards,  or  (B)  the  e.xpiration  date  on  its  labeling 
has  passed,   or    (Ci    su.-h  license  has  been   suspended  or  revoked^ 

(2  I  Section  502  of  .such  Act.  as  amended  bv  this  Act  Is  further 
amended   by    adding   ;.t    the   end    thereof    the   following   new    para- 

-ini  If  It  is  a  drug  tii.it  is  a  product  within  the  purview  of 
section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  its  packaging 
or  labeling  is  not  in  conformity  with  such  section  or  with  regula- 
tions or  standards  prescribed  thereunder   ■ 

(CI  Subsection  ic,  of  .section  902  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '  tlie  Virus,  Serum  and  To.xin  Act  of  July  1  1902-' 
P?,Hr  '15"'"?  '"  "■^'  "  =  "^'"'f  the  following:  -section  35l'  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  A<t    .  US  C  .  1958  ed  .  title  42.  ch.  6A    sec    262 

hum«n^,*'\v''""r^''    ''VIV'^-    t"-^'"-''-    «"^    analogous    products    for 
(U.S.C.    19o8  ed  .  title  21,   ch    5,  sees,   151 -158  i". 


EFFFnivF  [),atf:s  .^ND  .^p^I.Ic,^TION  of  p.art  a 
lai    E.xcept    as  (,tlierwise   provided   in   this  section,    the 


Sec     108 

aniendments   made   by   the    foregoing  "secn\"ns  (Vf^hls"' part 'a'sIui 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 

(bi    The  amendments  made  by  sections  101.  103    105    and   106  of 

?hrAct^;;%na<ned'  "'""'"^  '"'""'''  ^"^'^^''"^  "^  ^ ^^  ^^  ^'-^ 

se<^t'o,r'h,'^?"'^r^"?  "''''^''  ''■'  '*""'""  '02  of  this  Act.  except  sub- 
section ,bM3)  of  such  sectinn,  shall  not  apply  to  any  drue  with 
respect  to  which  an  application  under  section  505  of  the  Inderal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  was  effe<-tive  on  the  day  ImmemateW 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  so  long  i  am^ndme.U 
tonTjTr'T"'''  ''  "°'  Prnp,>sed  and  approval  of  such  app  ca- 
tion  ha-s   nut   been   suspended   or   withdrawn   under  section   505    of 

't^'s^tion  505T''1'^  '7  :''''  -'^^      ^"  application  filed  Jursuan 
to  section  505,  b,  of  such  Act  which  was  effective  on  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall    uponThe 

anfroved' bi";re"l.°r  t""'^  -""^l  ""'  ^^^'"^^  '"  ^^  an  appf^catl^n 
approved  b>  the  Secretary  If  an  application  filed  with  resnect 
U,  a  new  drug,  pursuant  to  such  section  505(b)  prL  to  the  da'e 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  is  still  pending  before  the  Secrefary  c  n 
such  date,  the  running,'  of  the  ix^riod  within  which  the  Secretary 
mtist  act  on  such  application  pursuant  to  section  505(c)  of  such 
Act^a^s  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced 
on  the  day  immediately  following  the  date  on  which  such  a^p Ilea 
tion  was  m  fact  hied,  and  any  time  extension  not  fled  Crthe 
Secreury  pursuant  to  such  section  505,  o  as  in  force  prT^r  to  he 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  ,  to  the  exte-nt  the  period  of 
I'^u.TT  ?  "°'f '^  "''"'^^^  "'"^ty  days  from  the  date^of  such 
filing,  be  deemed  to  be  an  extension  of  time  notified  pursuant  to 
such  section  505:  ci    ;us  amended  by  this  Act  pursuant  to 

(d)    The  amendment  made  by  section   107(ai    shall  not  anoly  to 

L7tion'3ri?d,''<T'rh"  Vl:r%^'\  '"  "-^'^^  ^  '^"■'-  issued'St^d  r 
section  3ol,,di    of  the   Public   Health   Service  Act  was  effective  on 

s^lon7.sThe'^,';Tn'''  P^^^-^d""^'  th«  d'-^te  of  enactmem  o?  thi     Ac 
1^  iio  aonhc^n    nT         '  "';'  '"''''  suspended  or  revoked  and  there 
IS  no  application  for  amendment  of  the  license    unless  the  Secre 

^un%  'eml'J''''    ''   substantial   doubt  Is'  Twhether^'such 
SJT^H.^  efficacious    under    the    conditions    prescribed     recom- 

mended, or  suggested  by  the  manufacturer. 
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PART    B STANDARDIZATION    OF    DRUG    NAMES 

Authority   to  standardize  names 

Sec  111  (a)  The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  chapt-er  V  the  following  new  s<'Ction  : 

"Sec.  508.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  such 
action  Is  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  achieving  u.^e- 
fulness  or  simplicity  of  drug  nomenclature,  or  because  of  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  nonproprietary  names  (other  than  the 
systematic  chemical  name)  for  the  same  drug  (or  for  two  or  more 
drugs  which  are  identical  in  their  active  Ingredients  and  sub- 
stantially identical  In  their  pharmacological  action,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity),  or  because  the  common  or  usual  name  of  a 
drug  Is  misleading,  confusing,  or  not  sufficiently  Informative,  or 
because  there  exists  no  common  or  usual  name  for  a  drug,  he 
may  promulgate  regulations  establishing  a  single  standard  name 
for  such  drug  (or  for  such  identical  drugs),  together  with  any 
related  or  additional  information  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the  correct  and  effective  use  of 
such  standard  name  " 

(b)    This  section  shall   take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment 
Name   to   be   used   on   drug  label 

Sec.  112    (a)  Paragraph  ( e  i  of  section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 
Ill    inserting   the   subparagraph   designation   "(1)"   after   "(e)"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "If  It  Is  a  drug  and  is  not  designated 
solely  by  a  name  recognized  In  an  official  compendium  unless  Its 
label  bears  ( 1 )  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  drug,  If  such  there 
be;  and  (2),  In  case  it  Is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients, 
the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  active  ingredient",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "K  it  is  a  drug,  unless  (A)  its  label  bears 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  nonproprietary  name  (except  the 
applicable  systematic  chemical  name  or  the  chemical  formula), 
(i)  the  established  name  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (2))  of  the 
drug,  if  such  there  be,  and  (11).  in  case  it  is  fabricated  from  two 
or  more  ingredients,  the  establl&hed  name  and  quantity  of  each 
active  Ingredient"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "the  name"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  established  name"; 

(4)  Inserting  before  the  colon  preceding  the  proviso  the  follow- 
ing: ":  and  iB)  the  established  name  of  such  drug  or  ingredient 
as  the  case  may  be.  on  such  label  (and  on  any  labeling  on  which 
a  name  for  such  drug  or  ingredient  is  used)  is  given  precedence  in 
position  over  any  proprietary  name  or  designation  for  such  drug 
or  ingredient  and  is  in  type  at  least  as  large  and  prominent  as  that 
used  for  such  proprietary  name  or  designation"; 

(5)  striking  out  the  words  "clause  (2)  of  this  paragraph"  in 
the  proviso  to  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(A)  (11)    or  clause    (B)    of   this  subparagraph";    and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph :  " 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  paragraph  (e),  the  term  'established  name', 
With  respect  to  a  drug  or  ingredient  thereof,  means  (A)  the  ap- 
plicable standard  name  established  pursuant  to  section  608  or 
(B) ,  if  there  is  no  such  name  and  such  drug,  or  such  ingredient  Is 
&n  article  recognized  In  an  official  compendium,  then  the  official 
title  thereof  In  such  compendium,  or  (C)  Lf  neither  clause  (A) 
nor  clause  (B)   of  this  subparagraph  applies,  then  the  common  or 

y^^A  ^^^'  '^  '^"y-  °^  ^'^'^^  ^'""8  Of  o^  such  ingredient:  Provided 
further,  That  where  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  applies  to  an 
article  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  In  the 
Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  under  different  official  titles  the 
official  title  used  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  shall  apply 
unless  it  is  labeled  and  offered  for  sale  as  a  homoeopathic  drug  In 
Which  case  the  official  title  used  in  the  Homoeopathic  Phanna- 
copoeia  shall  apply  "  ^  «""io 

(b)  Section  502(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immedl- 
ately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  followinK 
proviso.  Provided  further.  That,  in  the  event  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  and  those  of  para«-apli 

ripL'^^tVM"""^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^8  °'  '^  Ingredients  shaU  be 
designated,  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (e)   shall  prevail" 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
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"Licensing  of  producers  of  prescription  drugs 

"Sec,  508,  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  he  shall  issue  to  any  person,  upon  application  and  a 
showing  by  the  applicant  of  proper  qtiallfication.  a  license  for  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  or  propagation,  for  distribution  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  of  one  or  more  drugs  which  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  503(b)(1)  of  this  Act  Upon  a  dei-tr- 
mination  by  the  Secretary  that  any  holder  of  any  such  license  no 
longer  possesses  proper  qualification  for  the  manufacture,  prepara- 
tion, or  propagation  of  any  such  drug,  or  drugs,  or  has  adulterated 
or  misbranded  such  drug  or  drugs,  the  Secretary  shall  order  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license  as  to  that  drug  or  drugs. 
No  person  may  engage  within  any  State  In  the  manufacture,  prepa- 
ration, or  propagation  of  any  such  drug  for  distribution  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  unless  such  person  holds  an  unsuspended 
and  unrevoked  license  therefor  issued  under  this  section.  No  per- 
son may  import  any  such  drtig  into  any  State  from  any  foreign 
country,  or  distribute  within   any   State   any   such  drug  imported 
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from  any  foreign  country,  unless  such  drug  was  manufactured. 
prepared,  or  propagated  by  a  persfjn  holding  an  unsuspended  and 
unrevoked  license  Issued  under  this  section. 

"(b)  No  license  may  be  granted  under  this  section  to  any  per;-,  n 
for  the  manufacture,  oreparatinn.  or  propagation  of  anv  si;ca 
drug  unless  the  applicant  therefor  demonstrates  that  the'e'ta  - 
Ushment  In  which  that  drug  is  to  be  manufactured  prepared  ^  .' 
propagated  fulfills  the  requirements  of  such  standards  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  insure  the  cont:nv;fd 
chemical  structure,  strength.  qu:Uuv,  puritv.  safety,  and  ef.-acy 
of  such  drug  Wheneyer  the  Secret..ry  determines  that  any  e^t  ,!)- 
lishment  in  which  any  drug  mar.ul.ictured,  prepared  or'  pro'ia- 
gated  under  any  license  issued  under  this  section  no  longer  {ul!r^>; 
those  requirements  he  shall  reyoke  that  license  or  at  his  elec-ion 
suspend  that  license  until  he  has  determined  that  those  require- 
ments have  been  met. 

"(C»  Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Depai  iment  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  !or  that  purp,>se  m;,y  during  all  reasonable  hour-, 
enter  and  inspect  any  establL-^hment  operated  or  intended  to  be 
operated  within  any  State  by  any  licensee  or  any  applicant  f  -r  u 
license  under  this  section  for  the  manufacture",  preparation  cr 
propagation  of  any  drug  described  in  subsection  la)  Such  plant 
Inspection  shall  include,  taut  is  not  limited  to.  the  right  to  m^p-ct 
commercial  testing  laboratories,  plant  SiinltK^tlon  raw  niater't'l^ 
and  analytical  reports  on  such  mat<>riais.  formula  cards  actu->l 
manufacturing  working  sheet.-,  batch  record-s,  weighing  and  meas- 
uring controls,  packap-mp  techniques,  st^erility  controls  pntercy 
controls,  coding  systems,  facUitie?  for  maintam!?ig  separate  identny 
for  each  drug,  cleaning  of  equipment  between  batches,  quarantine 
of  drugs  until  after  clfarancc  W;th  the  control  laboratory  quarfl- 
cations  of  the  technical  staff,  and  the  complaint  file  of  the  licensee 
orapplicnnt, 

"(d)  No  license  may  be  grar,t(d  :r  :.!,y  pers:)n  under  this  section 
for  the  manufacture,  rrepr.ration.  or  •  ropagation  of  pny  d-ug 
described  In  subsection  (a)  in  any  establishment  within  any  for- 
eign country  unless  the  SecreUtrv  has  determined  that  adequate 
and  effective  means  are  available  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
whether  that  establishment  continues  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
established  under  subsection  ib)  with  respect  to  that  drug  If 
at  any  time  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  means  no  lonv^e- 
are  available  for  that  determination  as  to  ar.v  such  establishment 
he  shall  suspend  or  revoke  any  license  then  in  effect  under  th's 
section  for  the  manufacture,  prepare. tlon,  or  propagation  cf  tln^t 
drug  In  that  establishment  until  tuch  time  as  he  shall  have  detc^-'- 
mined  that  such  means  are  available  for  that  determination  Anv 
license  grained  under  this  section  for  the  manufacture  prepa-a- 
tion,  or  propagation  of  any  drug  within  any  foreign  country  mav 
Include  such  conditions,  including  compliance  with  any  of  the 
requirements  ol  this  chapter  and  oi  chapter  III  of  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  pubic 
health  and  safety  and  such  fees  as  are  necessary  to  provide  and 
maintain  adequate  inspection  as  prescribed   in   this  section 

"(e)  Within  thirty  days  after  notice  to  an  applicant  for  a  license 
that  his  application  has  been  denied,  or  notice  to  a  licensee  that 
his  license  has  been  revoked  or  suspended,  the  applicant  or  licensee 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  his  objection  to  such  action  specifying 
with  particularity  the  basis  for  such  obiection  and  requesting  a 
public  hearing  thereon.  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  aft<>r 
receipt  of  any  such  objection,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  such 
hearing  to  receive  evidence  with  respect  to  the  Issues  raised  bv 
such  objection.  After  completion  of  that  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  enter  and  make  public  his  iinal  order  upon  such 
objection.  Each  order  entered  upon  anv  such  objection  shall  u  - 
elude  a  statement  setting  forth  m  detail  thi;  findings  of  fact  and 
tne  conclusions  upon  which  the  order  is  based.  No  final  order  for 
the  revocation  or  suspension  of  anv  such  license  shall  take  effect 
before  the  ninetieth  day  after  its  publication,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  emergency  conditions  exist  which  necessitate  an 
earlier  effective  date,  in  which  event  the  Secretary  shall  spec.fy  in 
the  order  his  findings  as  to  such  cond.t.ons:'  Proiirfcd.  That 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend  immediately  upon  noti^^e 
any  license  issued  under  authority  of  this  .iect.on  'if  it  is  found 
that  any  of  the  requirements  for  the  granting  of  such  license 
have  been  violated.  The  holder  of  a  suspended  license  may  nt 
any  time  apply  for  the  reinstatement  of  such  license,  and'tlie 
Secretary  shall,  after  hearing  and  determination  that  adequate 
measures  have  been  taken  to  comply  with  and  maintain  the  re- 
quirements for  the  granting  of  such  a  license  at  that  time  rein- 
state such  license. 

"(f)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
such  final  order  Issued  under  this  section,  the  applicant  lor 
license  or  licensee  affected  by  such  order  miv  obtain  judicial  re- 
view of  that  order  by  filing  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princip  il 
place  of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Coltmibia  Circuit,  within  sixty  davs  after  the  entry 
of  such  order,  a  petition  praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  filing  of  any  such  petition  shall  not  stay 
the  order  complained  of  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  order  to  that 
effect  entered  by  the  court  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  therefor 
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"(2)  A  copy  of  each  such  petition  shaJ  be  served  forthwith  by 
the  petlUoner  upon  the  Secretary  or  ujKDn  any  officer  designated  by 
him  lor  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  certify  to  and 
file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the  record  on 
which  his  order  was  based.  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  jurledlction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order  complained 
of  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with  retpect 
to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  susUlned  if  based  upon  a  fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  record  at  euch  hearing.  The  coiirt  shall  advance 
on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  dLspositlon  of  all  cases  filed  therein 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  In  the  course  of  any  such  Judicial  review  application 
Is  made  to  the  court  by  any  party  thereto  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in 
such  a  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper,  if  such  evidence  Is  material  and  reasonable 
ground  has  been  shown  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
proceedings  below.  The  Secretary  mav  modify  his  findings  of  fact 
conclusions,  and  order  by  reason  of  anv  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  shall  file  with  the  court  anv  such  modified  findings  con- 
clusions, or  order.  The  judgment  or  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  final  order  under  this  section  Shan 
be  final,  subject  only  to  revie-x  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  St.atcs  Code 

••(g)  No  person  shall  In  any  manner  obstruct  or  interfere  with 
or  attempt  or  conspire  with  any  oUier  person  to  obstruct  or  inter-' 
fere  with,  the  performance  by  any  omcer,  agent  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  any  duty  i.mposed  upon  him  bv  or  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whoever  violates  thp  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1  000,  or  impiisoncd  not  more  than  one  vear  or 
both. 

"review    of    OFFICIAI.    N.^MES     OF    DRUGS 

•■Sec.  509  i  a  ,  The  Secretary  shali  have  authoritv  to  determine  the 
name  of  any  drug  as  he  shall  find  necessary  or  desirable  In 
the  Interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicitv  The  name  of  any  drug 
so  determined  shall  thereafter  be  the  official  name  of  that 
drug.  Such  official  name  for  any  drug  shall  be  the  only  official 
name  of  that  drug  used  in  any  official  compendium  published 
after  such  name  has  been  determined  bv  the  Secretarv  No 
official  name  shall  be  given  to  any  druj"  product  which  Is  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  drugs. 

'■(b)  At  least  once  in  each  period  of  vears.  the  Secretarv 

shall  cause  a  review  to  be  made  of  the  official  names  by  which 
drugs  are  identified  in  the  official  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
the  official  homeopathic  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  SUtes' 
and  the  official  National  Fo.-mulury,  and  all  supplemenU  thereto' 
to  determine  whether  revision  of  any  of  those  names  Is  necessary 
or  desirable  In  the  Interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity 

■■(c)  'Whenever  he  determines  after  any  such  review"  that  anv 
such  official  name  is  unduly  complex  or  is  not  useful  for  any  other 
reason,  he  shall  prescribe  for  that  drug  another  official  name  which 
he  has  determined  to  be  tiseful.  Whenever  he  so  determines 
that  two  or  more  official  names  have  been  applied  to  a  single 
drug  or  to  two  or  more  drugs  which  are  identical  in  chemical 
structure  and  pharmacological  actfon  and  are  substantially  Identical 
In  strength,  quality,  and  purity,  he  shall  designate "  for  such 
drug  or  drugs  a  single  official  name  which  he  has  determined 
to  be  useful.  Whenever  he  so  determines  that  no  official  name 
has  been  applied  to  any  medically  useful  drug,  he  shall  designate 
for  such  drug  an  official  name  which  he  lias  determined  to  be 
useful. 

•'(d)  After  each  such  review,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessarv  or  desirable,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  compiled,  published, 'and  publicly  distributed  a 
list  which  shall  list  ail  revised  official  names  of  drugs  designated 
under  this  section  and  shall  contain  such  descriptive  and  explana- 
tory matter  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
effective  use  of  those  names. 

■■(e)  WTienever  the  Secretary  has  designated  under  this  section  a 
revised  official  name  for  any  drug  and  thai  name  has  been  pub- 
lished in  any  list  compiled  under  this  section,  such  name  shall 
for  all  purposes  of  this  Act  be  the  exclusive  official  name  of  that 
drug. 

'■(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  beginning  after  i.he  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  compiled  pub- 
lished, and  publicly  distributed  annually,  and  at  such  other'  times 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  a  list 
of  drugs  having  the  potentiality  of  particularly  serious  dan'gerous 
or  harmful  effects  and  may  include  in  that  list  such  information 
relating  to  those  dangerous  or  harmful  effects  as  the  Secretary  may 
consider  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  health 
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BARBITTTll^TES    AND    HABIT-FORMING    STIMTTLANT    DRUGS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  CJongress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  there  Is 
a  widespread  Illicit  traiBc  in  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  and 
other  habit-forming  central  nervous  system  stimulant  drugs  mov- 
ing in  or  otherwise  affecting  interstate  commerce;  that  the  use 
of  such  drugs,  when  not  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  prac- 
titioner, often  endangers  safety  on  the  highway  and  otherwise  has 
become  a  threat  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  making  additional 
regulation  of  such  drugs  necessary  regardless  of  the  intrastate  or 
hUerstatc  origin  of  such  drugs;  that  in  order  to  make  regulation 
and  protection  of  interstate  commerce  in  such  drugs  effective, 
regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  is  also  necessary  because,  among 
other  things,  such  drugs,  when  held  for  illicit  sale,  often  do  not 
be^.r  labeling  showing  their  place  of  origin  and  because  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  so  held  or  in  which  they  are  consumed  a  determi- 
nation of  their  place  of  origin  is  often  extremely  difficult  or  impos- 
sible; and  thit  the  regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  without  the 
regulation  of  1-  trastate  commerce  In  such  drugs,  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  would  discriminate  against  and  depress  Interstate 
coniHierce. 


(bj  Chipter  V  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"BARBITURATES    AND    HABIT-FORMING    STIMULANT    DRUGS 

"Sec.  508.   (a)    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'barbiturate'  means  any  drug  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  (A)  barbituric  acid  or  any  of  the  salts  of  barbituric 
acid;  or  (B)  any  derivative  of  barbituric  acid,  which  derivative  has 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  under  section  502;d)  as  habit 
forming;  and 

"(2i  the  term  'hablt-formlng  stimulant  drug'  means  a  drug 
which  contains  any  quantity  of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  of  its  opti- 
cal Isomers;  or  (Bi  any  salt  of  amphetamine,  or  any  sale  of  an 
optical  isomer  o-  amphetamine;  or  (C)  any  substance  which  the 
Secretary,  after  inve.stigation,  has  found  to  be,  and  bv  regulation 
designated  as.  habit  forming  because  of  its  stimulant  effect  on  the 
central  n»rvoi!s  5yste:n. 

"(bi  No  person  shall  manufacture,  compound,  or  process  any 
barbiturL^.t^  or  any  h-^ibit-forming  stimulant  drug,  except  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

"(1)  Manufacturers,  compounders,  and  processors  who  have 
listed  their  names  and  places  of  business  with  the  S?cretary  and 
who  are  regularly  engaged  In  preparing  pharmaceutical  chemicals  or 
prescription  drugs  for  distribution  through  branch  outlets,  through 
wholesale  druggists,  or  by  direct  shipment.  (A)  to  retail  pharma- 
cies or  to  hospitals,  clinics,  public  health  agencies,  or  physicians. 
for  dispensing  by  registered  pharmacists  upon  prescriptions,  or  for 
use  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to 
administer  such  drugs  in  the  course  of  their  professional  practice. 
or  iB»  to  laboratories  or  resc.irch  or  educational  Institutions  for 
any  use  described  in  parag:  aph  i  5  ) 

"(2)  Branch  outlets  established  by  listed  manufacturers,  com- 
pounders, or  processors  described  in  paragraph  ( 1) .  and  wholesale 
druggists  who  maintain  establishments  In  conformance  with  local 
laws  and  are  reguL.rly  engaged  in  supplying  prescription  drugs 
(A)  to  retail  pharmacies,  or  to  hospitals,  clinics,  public  health 
a  encies,  or  physicians,  for  dispensing  by  registered  pharmacists 
upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  prac- 
titioners licensed  by  law  to  adminis,ter  such  drugs  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  practice,  or  fB)  to  laboratories  or  re.se;irch  or 
educational  institutions  for  any  use  described  In  paragranh  (5i  . 

"(3)  Retail  pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  public  health 
agencies,  which  maintain  establishments,  in  conformance  with 
local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  and 
which  are  regularly  engaged  In  dispensing  prescription  drug.<=.  upon 
prescriptions  of  practitioners  licensed  to  administer  such  drugs,  for 
patients  under  the  cnrc  of  such  practitioners  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  practice. 

"(4)  Practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  or  administer 
barbiturates  or  habit -forming  stimulant  drugs,  who  have  such 
drugs  m  th'nr  po.^.-es:,ion  for  u.se  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
pra' tlce. 

■•i5)  Persons  who  possess  barbiturates  or  habit-forming  stimu- 
lant drugs  tor  u.-^e  in  resc.irtii.  teaching,  or  chemical  analvsis  and 
not  for  sale. 

■■(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  local 
governments,  whose  possession  of  such  drugs  is  in  the  course  of 
their  oflRcial  duties 

"(7)  An  employee  of  any  person  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
through  paragraph  (6).  and  a  nurse  or  other  medical  technician 
under  the  supervision  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  admin- 
ister such  drugs,  having  pos.~ession  of  such  drugs  by  reason  of  his 
emnloyment  or  occupation  and  not  on  his  own  account. 

■'ic)  No  person  shall  possess  any  barbiturate  or  any  habit- form- 
in  :  stimulant  drug,  except  (Da  person  described  in  subsection 
I  hi.  or  (2)  a  person  to  whom  such  drug  in  his  possession  has  been 
cl:-:-ensofi,  or  for  whom  It  has  been  prescribed  in  conformance  with 
section  503(bi,  by  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  and 


Part  C —  Special  control  for  barbiturate  and  stimulant  drugs 
Findings  and  Declaration 
Sec.  121  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  there  is  a 
widespread  illicit  traffic  in  barbiturates  and  In  amplietamlnes  and 
other  habit-forming  central  nervous  system  stimulant  drugs  mov- 
ing in  or  otherwise  affecting  interstate  commerce;  that  the  use  of 
such  drucs.  wlien  not  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  practi- 
tioner, often  endangers  s.ifeTv  on  tlie  highway  and  otherwise  has 
become  a  tiire:it  to  tlie  public  lioulth  and  safety,  making  additional 
regulatlr)n  of  such  drut;s  necessary  regardless  of  the  Intrastate  or 
interstate  (irigm  of  sucii  drugs;  tiiat  in  order  to  make  regulation 
and  protection  of  Interstate  commerce  in  such  drugs  effective, 
revaluation  of  interstate  canincrce  is  also  necessary  because,  among 
other  things,  such  drugs,  when  held  for  illicit  sale,  often  do  not  bear 
labeling  showing  their  place  of  origin  and  becavise  In  the  form  In 
which  they  are  so  held  or  in  which  they  are  consumed  a  determina- 
tion of  their  place  of  origin  is  often  extremely  difficult  or  Impos- 
sible: and  that  the  re'rul.ition  of  interstate  commerce  without  the 
regulation  of  intrast:ite  C'inimerce  in  such  drugs,  as  provided  In 
this  Act,  would  discnininare  ai^-unst  and  depress  interstate  com- 
merce in  suci;  drugs. 

Control  of  B.u-bitur.iie  and  .Stimulant  Drugs 
Sec    122    Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows 

■  B  .rbit ur.ites  and  H.ibil-Forming  Stimulant  Drugs 
"Sec.  509.   (a)    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'b  irbi' ura? t  '  means  any  drug  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  (Ai  b,irb:i\ir.(  mid  or  any  of  the  salts  of  barbituric 
acid;  or  iBi  any  derivative  of  barbituric  acid,  which  derivative  has 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  under  section  502id)  as  habit 
f'.rnilng:  and 

■•'2)  the  term  iuibit-rurming  stimulant  drug'  means  a  drug 
Which  cont,iins  any  quantity  of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  of  Its 
<q>tical  isomers;  or  (B)  any  salt  of  amphetamine,  or  any  salt  of 
a'l  optical  Isomer  of  amphft:imine;  or  sCi  any  substance  which 
the  Secret.ary,  after  in\est;gatlon,  has  found  to  be,  and  bv  regu- 
lation designated  as,  habit  forming  because  of  its  stimulant 
effect  on  the  central  nervous  system 

"lb)  No  person  shall  m:inufacture.  compound,  or  process  any 
bi'.rbiturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug,  except  the  fol- 
lo\vi;:g  persons: 

■■il)  Manufacturers,  compounders,  and  processors  who  have 
listed  their  names  and  places  of  business  with  the  Secretary  and 
who  are  regul.-rly  engaged  or  seek  to  be  engaged,  and  are  otherwise 
qualified,  in  preparing  pharmaceutical  chemicals  or  prescription 
drugs  for  distribution  through  branch  outlets,  through  wholesale 
dru  gists,  or  by  direct  shipment,  ( A  i  to  pharmacies  or  to  hospitals, 
cl.nics,  public  health  agencies,  or  physlcans.  for  dispensing  by  regis- 
tered ph  irmaclsts  upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  administer  such 
drugs  in  the  course  of  their  professional'practlce,  or  (B)  to  labora- 
tories or  research  or  educational  institutitms  f^ir  any  use  described 
In  paragraph  (5). 

"(2)  Wholesale  druggists  who  maintain  establishments  in  con- 
formance with  local  laws  and  are  regularly  engaged  In  supplying 
prescription  drugs  (A)  to  pharmacies,  or  to  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  agencies,  or  physicians,  for  di.spensing  bv  registered  pharma- 
cists upon  prescriptions,  or  for  use  hy  or  under  the  supervision  of 
practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  administer  such  drugs  In  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice,  or  (B)  to  laboratories  or 
research  or  educational  institutions  f-^r  any  use  described  in  para- 
graph (5). 

"(3)  Pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  public  health  agencies, 
which  maintain  establishments,  in  coiuormance  with  any  applicable 
local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacv  and  medicine  and 
which  are  regularly  engaged  in  dispensing  prescription  drugs,  upon 
pre.-criptions  of  practitioners  licensed  to  admlnistf-r  such  drugs,  for 
patients  under  the  care  of  such  practitioners  in  the  coi;rse  of  their 
professional  practice. 

"(4)  Practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  or  administer 
barbiturates  or  habit-forming  stimulant  drugs,  who  have  tuch 
drugs  in  their  possession  for  use  in  the  c.jur^e  of  tho*r  p-ofe-;- 
sional  practice. 

"(5)  Persons  who  possess  barbiturates  or  habit-forming  stimu- 
lant drugs  for  use  in  research,  teaching,  or  c.;cmical  analv-is  and 
not  for  sale. 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  Ftderal.  State.  Terr; t.. rial,  or  local 
governments,  whose  possession  of  su'  h  drut-s  is  m  the  coir-c  of 
their  official  duties. 

"(7)  An  employee  of  any  person  described  in  paragraph  d) 
through  paragraph  (6),  and  a  nurse  or  otlier  medical  technician 
under  the  supervision  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  hw  to  admin- 
ister such  drugs,  having  possession  of  such  drugs  by  reason  of  liis 
employment  or  occupation  and  not  on  his  own  account 
"(c)  No  person,  other  than — 
'_'( 1 )   a  person  described  in  subsection  i  b  > .  or 

"(2)  an  individual  to  whom  such  drug  in  his  possession  has 
been  di.spensed.  or  for  whom  It  has  been  prescribed  in  conformance 
with  section  503(D),  by  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  convenient  and  readable 
r,*^!^.*^!,"!  ,"  dlBtrlbut*  on  a  current  basis  to  physicians,  hos- 
F^firki^/^^  and  nurse-training  schools,  depository  libraries,  and 
reaeral.  State  and  local  government  offices  concerned  with  the 
nrimil?l,^ft  ""^^1'^^'°^  °^  '^'■"^"'  ^'■"^  ^^d  ^o'-i-^t  copies  of  all 
^^v  !fo.J^  ^"^  ""'^  "^^  ^^^  Secretary  has  required  to  be  Included  in 
any  package  in  which  any  drug  is  distributed  or  sold  " 
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admlnlBter  such  drugs  In  the  course  of  such  practitioner's  profes- 
sional practice,  or  (3)  a  carrier  or  warehouseman  whose  possession 
of  such  drug  is  m  tho  usual  course  of  his  business  as  such. 


"(d)  No  pcron  shall  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
barbiturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  to  a  person  not 
authorlaea  by  subsection   (c)   to  possess  such  drugs. 

"(e)(1)  Every  person  engaged  In  manufacturing,  compounding, 
processing,  selling,  delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  barbi- 
turate or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  shall,  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  prepare  a  complete  and  accurate  record 
of  all  stocks  of  each  such  drug  on  hand  and  shall  keep  such  record 
for  three  years.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
every  such  person  manufacturing,  compounding,  or  processing 
any  barbiturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  shall  prepare 
and  keep,  for  not  less  than  three  years,  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  each  such  drug  manufactured, 
compounded,  or  processed  and  the  date  of  such  manufacture, 
compounding,  or  processing;  and  every  such  person  selling,  deliv- 
ering, or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  barbiturate  or  any  habit- 
forming  stimulant  drug  shall  prepare  or  obtain,  and  keep  for  not 
less  than  three  years,  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  each  such  drug  received,  sold,  delivered,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom 
It  was  received  and  to  whom  It  was  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  and  the  date  of  such  transaction. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
to  prepare  or  obtain,  and  keep,  records,  and  any  carrier  maintain- 
ing records  with  respect  to  any  shipment  containing  barbiturates 
or  habit-forming  stimulant  drugs,  and  every  person  in  charge  or 
custody  of  such  records,  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 
For  the  purposes  of  verification  of  such  records  and  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  section,  officers  or  employees  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  authorized,  upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  establishment, 
or  vehicle  in  which  barbiturates  or  habit-forming  stimulant  drugs 
are  held,  manufactured,  compounded,  processed,  sold,  delivered,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  and  to  Inspect,  within  reasonable  limits  and 
In  a  reasonable  manner  such  factory,  warehouse,  establishment, 
or  vehicle,  and  all  f>€rtin9nt  equipment,  finished  and  unfinished 
material,  containers,  and  labeling  therein,  and  to  Inventory  any 
stock  of  such  drugs  therein,  and  obtain  samples  of  such  drugs. 
If  a  sample  is  thus  obtained,  the  officer  or  employee  making  the 
inspection  shall,  upon  completion  of  the  Inspection  and  before 
leaving  the  premises,  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  sample  obtained. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  licensed  practitioner  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  with  respect  to  drugs  received,  prepared,  possessed, 
administered,  or  dispensed  by  him  In  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  any  barbiturate 
or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  from  the  application  of  all 
or  part  of  this  section  when  he  finds  that  regulation  of  its  manu- 
facture, compounding,  processing,  possession,  and  disposition,  as 
provided  in  this  section  or  in  such  part  thereof,  is  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health." 

(c)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(0)(1)  The  manufacture,  compounding,  or  processing  of  a 
drug  in  violation  of  section  508(b);  (2)  the  possession  of  a  drug 
In  violation  of  section  508fc);  (3)  the  sale,  delivery  or  other 
disposition  of  a  drug  In  violation  of  section  508(d);  (4)  (A)  the 
failure  to  prepare  or  obtain,  or  the  failure  to  keep,  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  with  respect  to  any  drug  as  required  by  section 
508  ie  I,  or  (B*  the  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  any 
record  as  required  by  section  508(e);  or  (5)  the  refusal  to  permit 
entry  on  inspection  as  authorized  by  section  508(e) ." 


(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(a)  of  such  Act  (21  USC 
334(a)),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  ":  Provided  however" 
the  following.  ",  and  any  drug  which  is  a  barbiturate  or  a  habit- 
forming  stimulant  drug  within  the  meaning  of  section  508  and 
which  has  been  manufactured,  compounded,  processed  possessed 
sold,  delivered,  or  disposed  of  In  violation  of  section  508  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  Information 
and  condemned  In  any  United  States  district  court  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  article  is  found": 


and   administer   such   drugs   In   the   course    of   such    practitioner's 
professional  practice,  or 

"(3)  a  ca-rler  or  warehouseman  whose  possession  of  such  drug 
is  In  the  usual  course  of  his  business  as  such,  shall  possess  any 
barbiturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
barbiturate  or  any  haoit-forming  stimulant  drug  to  a  person  not 
authorized  bv  subsection    (o    to  possess  such  drugs. 

"(e)(1)  Every  person  engaged  in  manufacturing,  compounding, 
processing,  selling,  delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  bar-' 
biturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  shall,  upon  ihe 
eflective  date  of  this  section,  prepare  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  of  all  stocks  of  each  such  drug  on  hand  and  shall  keep  such 
record  for  three  years.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  every  such  person  manufacturing,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing any  barbiturate  or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  shall 
prepare  and  keep,  for  not  less  than  three  years,  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate record  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  each  such  drug  manufac- 
tured, compounded,  ur  processed  and  the  date  of  such  manufac- 
ture, compounding,  or  prcKessing;  and  every  such  person  selling, 
delivering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  barbiturate  or  any  hablt- 
forming  stimulant  drug  shall  prepare  or  obtain,  and  keep  for  not 
less  than  three  years  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  each  such  drug  received,  sold,  delivered,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom 
it  was  received  and  to  whom  it  was  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and   the  date  of  such  transaction. 

■•(2)  Every  person  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
to  prepare  or  obtain,  and  keep,  records,  and  any  carrier  maintain- 
ing records  with  respect  to  any  shipment  containing  barbiturates 
or  habit-forming  stimulant  drugs,  and  every  person  in  charge  or 
custody  of  such  records,  .shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  the  .Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records 
For  the  purposes  of  verl:icatlon  of  such  records  and  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  section,  officers  or  employees  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  authorized,  upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  establishment 
or  vehicle  in  which  barbiturates  or  habit-forming  stimulant  drugs 
are  held,  manufactured,  compounded,  processed,  sold,  delivered  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  and  to  Inspect,  within  reasonalDle  limits  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner  such  factory,  warehouse,  establishment, 
or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  unfinished 
material,  containers,  and  labeling  therein,  and  to  Inventory  any 
stock  of  such  drugs  therein,  and  obtain  samples  of  such  drugs 
If  a  sample  i.s  thus  obtained,  the  officer  or  employee  making  the 
inspection  shall,  upon  completion  of  the  Inspection  and  before 
leaving  the  premises,  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In 
charge  a  receipt  de.scriblnc;  the  sample  obtained. 

"1 3 1  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  licensed  practitioner  described  In  sub- 
section (bi  (4)  with  respect  to  drugs  received,  prepared,  possessed 
administered  or  di.snen.sed  bv  him  In  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional practice 

"(fi  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  any  barbiturate 
or  any  habit-forming  stimulant  drug  from  the  application  of  all 
or  part  of  this  section  when  he  finds  that  regulations  of  its  manu- 
facture, compounding  processing,  possession,  and  disposition  as 
provided  in  this  section  or  in  such  part  thereof  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health." 

Prohibited  Acts 

Sec  123  .Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(oi  (1)  The  manufacture,  compounding,  or  pr(x;esslng  of  a  drug 
in  violation  of  section  509 ib,,  (2)  the  possession  of  a  dru-^  in  viola- 
tion of  section  509  i  c  .  ;  (3,  the  sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposition 
of  a  drug  in  violation  of  section  509  (  d  i ;  ( 4 )  (  A )  the  failure  to  pre- 
pare or  obtain  or  the  failure  to  keep,  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  with  respect  to  any  drug  as  required  by  section  509(e)  or 
(B)  the  refu.sai  to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  any  record  as 
required  by  section  509 le,;  or  i5i  the  refusal  to  permit  entry  or 
Inspection  as  authorized  by  section  509  (  e  i  ," 
Grounds  and  Jurisdiction  for  Judicial  Seizure  and  Condemnation 

Sec^  124  The  first  sentence  of  section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  ":  Prorided.  however-  the  following: 
:  and  any  urui,-  '^l-xh  :;  ,i  b:>rbitur.ite  or  a  habit-forming  stimulant 
drug  within  the  meaning  of  section  509  and  which  has  been 
manufactured,  com:. ou:, d-d,  proce.-s.-d,  po.-sessed,  sold  delivered 
or  disposed  of  in  violation  of  section  509  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  Information  and  con- 
demned in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  article  is  found". 
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(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
manufacture,  compounding,  processing,  possession,  sale,  cellvery, 
or  other  disposal  of  any  drug  in  any  State  or  territory  In  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  territory. 


FAKE  CANCER  REMEOtES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  301(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  aid  Cos- 
metic Act  is  amended  by  striking  "404  or  505"  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection  and  substituting  therefor  "404,  505,  or  509". 

(b)  Section  301(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ",  or  thit  such 
drug  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  509." 

(c)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  the 
first  sentence  "404  or  505"  and  substituting  therefor  "404,  505,  or 
609" 

(d)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

,  "drugs  and  devices  n^TINDED  TOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR 

TREATMENT  OF  CANCER 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  No  person  shall  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  any  drug  or  device  Intended  for  any 
use  in  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment  of  cancer 
in  men  unless  (1)  he  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  (A) 
a  full  statement  of  the  composition  of  the  drug  or  construction  and 
properties  of  the  device,  and  a  full  description  of  the  components, 
methods,  facilities  and  controls  used  in  its  production,  (B) 
scientific  evidence,  including  the  results  of  all  animal  studies  and 
clinical  tests,  showing  that  the  article  has  value  for  such  use  or  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  the  article  has  value  tor  such 
use.  and  (C)  such  samples  of  the  article  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire for  such  scientific  study  as  In  his  Judgment  shoxild  be  made 
to  evaluate  the  information  submitted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph; 
(2)  he  shall  have  a  valid  approval  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b);  and  (3)  he  shall  have  limited  his 
distribution  as  required  by  any  conditions  and  restrictions  Imposed 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  or  (d) . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  Information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  may  consult  in  respect  thereto 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experience  to  evaluate 
such  information.  The  Secretary  shall  then  decide  whether  the 
article  has  value  for  use  in  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or 
treatment  of  cancer  In  man,  or  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  the  article  has  value  for  such  use.  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  notify  the  person  concerned  whether  or  not  he  approves 
the  article  for  distribution. 

"(c)  When  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  is  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  that  an  article  has  value  for  such  use,  his 
approval  shall  be  limited  to  use  of  the  article  solely  in  a  reason- 
able program  of  Investigation  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  determine  the  value  of  the  article  in 
the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment  of  cancer  in  man. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  In  his  approval  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  to  confine  the  use 
of  the  article  within  the  limits  of  such  a  program.  The  Secretary 
shall  revoke  his  approval,  or  modify  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, when  In  his  Judgment  developments  under  the  program 
require.  When  such  program  Is  completed  the  person  concerned 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  the  results  thereof,  as  provided  by 
subsection  (a) . 

"(d)  When  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  is  that  an  artic  e  has 
value  for  use  in  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treatment 
of  cancer  in  man,  the  Secretary  shall  include  in  his  approval  such 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  in  his  Judgment  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health.  The  Secretary  shall  modify  or 
withdraw  such  conditions  and  restrictions  if,  in  his  Judgment, 
clinical  experience  Justifies  such  action.  The  Secretary  shall 
revoke  his  approval  issued  under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  finds  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  person  con- 
cerned, that  the  approval  was  obtained  through  any  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact;  or  (2)  clinical  experience  reveals  that  the 
article  has  no  value  In  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treat- 
ment of  cancer  in  man. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  X-ray  equipment,  suj-glcal 
instruments,  radium,  and  radioactive  isotopes  in  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  generally  recognized,  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  to  be  of  value  for  use  in  the  prevention,  cure,  miti- 
gation, or  treatment  of  cancer  in  man." 
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Application  of  State  Law 
Sec.  125.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the   manufacture,   compounding,    processing,    possession,    sale,   de- 
livery, or  other  disposal  of  any  drug  in  any  State  or  territory  in 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  territory. 

EfTectlve  Date 
Sec.  126.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  part  C  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  manufacturers,  compounders,  and  processors  referred  to  In 
section  509(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  enacted  by  this  part,  to  list  their  names  and  places  of  business 
with  the  Secretary  prior  to  such  effective  date,  and  except  that  the 
definitions  of  terms  and  the  provisions  of  section   125  shall  take 
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Part  D — Amendments  as  to  advertising 
Requirement  of  Informative  Prescription  Drug  Advertisements 

Sec  131.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1);  (2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and  (3i  by  inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  paragraph; 


See  Eertto::  4(a  I  (  7)  suprr.. 
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PRETESTING     COSMETICS 

Sic.  9.  (a.)  The  following  new  section  Is  added  at  the  end  of 
chapter  VI  of  such  act: 

"PRXTESTING     COSMETICS 

"8»c.  604.  (a)  No  person  shall  introduce  or  deliver  for  introduc- 
tion Into  Interstate  commerce  any  cosmetic — 

"(1)  the  composition  of  which  Is  such  that  such  cosmetic  is 
not  generally  recognized,  among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  cosmei.ics,  aa 
having  been  adequately  shown  to  be  safe  for  its  intended  use  and 
other  uses  reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  or 

"(2)  the  composition  of  which  is  such  that  such  cosmet:c.  as  a 
result  of  investigations  to  determine  its  safety  for  such  a  use, 
has  become  so  recognized,  but  which  has  not,  otherwise  than  in 
such  investigations  been  so  used  to  a  material  ext«nt  or  for  a 
material  time, 

unless  an  application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)   is  efective 
with  respect  to  such  cosmetic. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  application  with 
respect  to  any  cosmetic  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
Such  persons  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation (1)  full  reports  of  Investigations  which  have  been  made  to 
show  whether  or  not  such  cosmetic  is  safe  for  use;  (2)  a  full  list 
of  the  articles  used  as  components  of  such  cosmetic;  (3)  a  full 
statement  of  the  composition  of  such  cosmetic;  (4)  a  full  dsscrlp- 
tlon  of  the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  uf«d  for 
the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  cosmetic-  (5)' 
such  samples  of  such  cosmetic  and  of  the  articles  used  af;  com- 
ponents thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  require;  and  (6)  specimens 
of  the  labeling  proposed  to  be  used  for  such  cosmetic 


'(c)  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
application  under  this  subsection,  shall  notify  the  applicant  that 
the  application  Is  effective  or  shall  give  the  applicant  notice  of 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  question  whether  to  pemJt  the 
application  to  become  effective,  except  that  prior  to  the  nir.etieth 
day  after  such  filing  the  Secretary  may  notify  the  appliciint  in 
writing  that  the  time  for  action  by  him  has  been  extended  fcD  such 
time  (not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
Of  niing  the  application)  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  study  and  investigate  the  application. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  to  the  applicant 
and  giving  htm  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  (A)  the  inves- 
tigations, reports  of  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pu-suant  to  subsection  (b).  do  not  include  ad.-quate 
tests  by  all  methods  reasonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or  not 
such  cosmetic  is  safe  for  its  Intended  use  and  other  uses  reasonably 
to  be  anticipated;  (B)  the  results  of  such  tests  show  than  such 
casnietlc  la  unsafe  lor  any  such  use  or  do  not  show  that  such  cos- 
metic U  safe  for  such  uses;  (C)  the  methods  used  In.  ard  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture,  processin?  and 
packing  of  such  cosmetic  are  Inadequate  to  preserve  its  ld.>ntitv 

t.,^^"^^K'  ii'^ii^r- 1'^'*  P^'"^^^'  °'"  <°'  "I^°  ^^e  basis  of  the  inlorma- 
tlon  submitted  to  htm  as  part  of  the  application,  or  upon  th.>  basia 
of  any  other  information  before  him  with  respect  to  such  cosmetic 
he  has  insufficient  information  to  determine  whether  such  casmetlo 
is  safe  for  its  intended  use  and  other  uses  reasonably  to  be  antici- 
pated he  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  application,  issue 
an  order  refusing  to  permit  the  application  to  become  effective 


HR.  11581 


"(2)  An  advertisement  of  a  prescription  drug  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  misleading  In  a  muterial  respect  if  such  advertisement  fails 
to  contain  lA)  a  conspicuous,  full,  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  drug,  and  iB)  a  conspicuous  and  truthful  disclosure 
of  (ii  the  quantitative  formula  of  the  drug  with  each  active  In- 
gredient listed  by  its  cnimon  or  usual  name,  (11)  the  side  effects 
of  the  drug,  and  Mil)  the  contraindications  of  the  drug.  For  the 
purposes  of  tWls  piragraph  a  prescription  drug  Is  one  Intended  for 
use  of  man  that  Feder.il  law  requires  to  be  dispensed  only  upon 
the  prescription  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  administer 
such  drug.  The  CimniLsslon  is  autho;-lzed  and  directed  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  piuposes 
of  adniinLstratiun  and  ei.forcement  of  this  paragraph." 
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TITLE     I— PREMARKETING     CLEARANCE     OF    COSMETICS    FOR     SAFETT 

)>Jew  Cosmetics 

.Sec  101  (a)  Section  601  as  amended,  of  the  Federal  Food  Drue 
a::d  Cosmetic  Act  (relatirg  to  cosmetics  deemed  adulterated)  Ls 
fur'her  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followine  new 
paragraph: 

•■(f)   If  it  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  605(a)  " 
(bi    C-hapter   VI   of   such    act   Is  amended   by  adding  at   the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Vew  Cosmetics 

"Sec  go:)  (a  i  A  ct)smeiic  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(f)  if—  tJ^'i/^^a 

"111  Its  composition  is  such  that  such  cosmetic  is  not  generally 
recognized,  among  experts  qualified  bv  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  cosmetics,  as  having  been 
adequately  shown  to  be  sale  for  Its  intended  use  and  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  uses,  or 


(a)  its  composition  is  f  uch  that  such  cosmetic,  as  a  result  of 
InvestlBations  to  d»terrnine  its  safety  for  such  a  use.  has  become  so 
reropnized,  but  such  cosn:etlc  has  not.  otherwise  than  in  such 
investigations,  been  so  used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material 

time, 

unless  an  application  with  respect  to  such  cosmetic  has  been  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b  and  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  or  unless 
such  cosmetic  is  for  investigational  use  and  conforms  to  the  terms 
of  an  exemption  which   is  In  effect  pursuant  to  subsection   (1). 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  safety  of  any  cosmetic 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Such  persons 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  application  (1)  full 
rep.irts  of  investigations  which  have  been  made  to  show  whether  or 
not  such  cosmetic  is  safe  for  u.se;  (2i  a  full  list  of  the  articles  used 
as  components  of  such  cosnetic:  i3)  a  full  statement  of  the  com- 
position of  such  cosmetic;  (4i  a  full  description  of  the  methods 
used  In,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
p  ocessing,  and  packing  of  such  cosmetic;  (5)  such  samples  of  such 
cosmetic  and  of  the  articles  used  as  components  thereof  as  the 
Sroreiary  m;i\  require  a- il  (6i  specimens  of  the  labeling  pro- 
posed to  be  u.sed  for  such  cosmetic 

"(c)  Within  ninety  days  .ifter  the  filing  of  an  application  under 
this  subsection  or  within  fuch  additional  period  (not.  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  eighty  d:  ys  aft^r  such  filing)  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necess<iry  to  enable  1  im  to  study  and  investigate  the  appli- 
cation and  specifies  In  a  wn: ten  notice  to  the  applicant,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  either — 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  he  then  finds  that  none  of  the 
grounds  for  denying  approval  Epecl.^:ed  In  subsection  (d)  applies, 
or 

"i2i  give  the  applicant  i  otice  of  an  opportunltv  for  a  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  to  be  leld  under  subsection  (d)  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  application  is  approvable 

"(di  (1)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hcarine  to  the  applica  it.  that  (Ai  the  investigations,  reports 
rf  which  are  reo.uired  to  b(  submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsectiun  (b)  do  not  include  adequate  tests  by  all  methods 
reasonably  unpUcable  to  shew  whether  or  not  such  cosmetic  is  safe 
for  Its  Intended  use  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  vise.s;  (Bi  the 
results  of  such  tests  show  that  such  cosmetic  is  unsafe  for  any 
.'■:ch  use  or  do  not  fh  w  that  such  cofmetlc  is  safe  ff^r  such  use; 
iC)  thp  methods  used  m,  aid  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for, 
the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packms;  of  such  cosmetic  are 
madequatt  to  preserve  its  identity,  strength,  quality,  purity,  and 
s"fcty;    (Di    upon  the  basis  of  the   information  submitted  to  him 

•  s  pan  of  the  application,  o-  upon  the  basis  of  any  other  informa- 
t;ni  before  him  with  respect  to  such  cosmetic,  he  has  insufficient 
Information    to   determine    'vhcther   such    cosmetic   is   safe   for   its 

,  intended  use  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  uses;  or  i  E  i   approval 

•  s  precluded  by  paragraph  2i  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  he  shall 
issue  an  order  denying  approval  of  the  application.  If.  after  such 
notice  and  opportunity  for  1  earing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  clauses 
(A)  through  (B)  do  not  ajply,  he  shall  issue  an  order  approving 
the  application. 


H.R.  6245 
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i2i  A  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  and  an  application  with 
re'jpect  to  it  may  not  become  effective — 

"(A)  if  its  intended  use  or  any  use  which  can  reasonably  be 
;i:nicipr.ted  will  or  may  result  m  ingestion  of  all  or  part  of  such 
cosmetic  and  li)  the  cosmetic  is  found  by  the  Secretary  tc  induce 
cancer  when  Ingested  by  man  or  animal  or  (U)  it  is  founc  by  the 
Secretary,  after  tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
jafety  of  co«mftlcs.  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal,  or 

■•'Bi  if  its  intended  use  or  any  use  which  can  reasonably  be 
aiifcmaTpd  will  not  result  m  ingestion  of  any  part  of  such  cosmetic 
arcl  after  tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
p  iffty  (ji  cosmetic  for  any  such  use,  or  after  other  revelant  exposure 
o:  man  or  anim:il  to  such  cosmetic  it  is  found  by  thf-  Secrrtary  to 
':.c;urf  cancer  in  man  or  animal. 


"i3i  An  iipplication  with  re.^pcL-i  to  a  cormetic  in:;y  not 
effective  if  the  data  before  the  Secretary  show  thr.t  it,s  i 
use  or  any  use  which  can  ren-^onably  be  anticipated  woi 
mote  deception  of  the  con.'-umer  in  v"iolation  of  this  Act  c 
otherwise  result  in  misbrandir.^  or  adnlteration  with  the  i 
of  this  Act. 

■■^ei  The  erfect ;  veness  of  an  ajjplicatiun  with  r>  -p<  ct 
cofnT^tic  shaM.  after  due  notice  and  opportuni!\-  for  he; 
tiie  appiicant.  by  order  of  the  Secretary  be  susneV.ded  if  t 
retary  finds  that  il)  for  reasons  set  forth  bv  him,  th°re 
Eonable  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  cosmetic' for  it=^  inter 
,)r  any  oth>r  u.se  re:^soiiably  to  be  .-nticinated,  or  (2i  the 
tion    cimta;::^    .nny   un*rue    st    tcnient   ■fa    matcrinl    fart. 


^ 


become 
ntended 
lid  pro- 
r  would 
neaning 

to  any 
.ring  10 
he  Sec- 

is  rea- 
ded  use 
ipiilica- 


■•|f)  An  (.rde;-  ref  f.:,. ;:!;  •„.,  pjermit  an 
to  any  cosmetic  to  become  effective  ^\\'\\\ 
Secret.try  fincli  :'■.    ►  t!u'  f  -'-l-  ^.<  requ'r-' 


app!i''L!' ion    vvi'h    resnect 
be  re\ukcii  v\h"ni-vcr  the 


"ig)  ill  An  order  of  the  Secretary  after  a  heariiii?  under  this 
section  siiall  be  based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record 
at  the  hearing  and  shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  findings  and  conclusions  on  which  it  is  based, 

■'(2)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  served 
(A)  in  person  by  anv  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  (B)  by  mailing  the  order  by  registered 
mall  or  certified  mail  addressed  to  the  applicant  or  respondent  at 
his  last-known  address  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  In  case  of  denial  or  withdrawal  of  appro' ril  of  an.  tpplua- 
t'on  under  this  section,  the  applicant  mav  file  in  the  Unite.:!  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  applicant  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  within  sixty  days  after  serving 
of  notice  of  such  (jrder.  a  written  petition  praying  that  i\:e  order 
of  the  Secretary  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  .shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  of 
tlie  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  order,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28.  L'nited  States  Code.  Upon  the  filir  g  of  Ku:a  peti- 
tion the  court  siiall  h.o-,  e  jurisdiction,  which  upor  the  film''  of  the 
record  with  it  shall  be  exclusive,  to  affirm  or  set  a.side  th-  order 
Tne  hndmg  of  the  Secretarv  as  to  the  facts  shall  be  sustained 
if  based  up.-n.  ,i  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  the  aearing 
Ii  any  person  shall  apply  to  the  covin  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coart  that 
s'lch  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  reascm- 
ab!e  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
beiorc  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  a^  to  the 
court  may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as 
to  the  facts  and  order  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  sj  taken 
and  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  findin-s  aiiJ  order' 
The  court,  on  judicial  review,  shall  not  sustain  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  if  he  failed  to  comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed  on 
hi:n  oy  subsection  (g)(1).  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
..ffirminii  or  setting  aside  any  order  under  this  section  'hall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
-:a.  United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  u'lder 
•his  subsection  shall  not.  unless  specifically  ordered  bv  tie  cour' 
•  ■  -he  con.tiary    opera.te  as  a  stav  of  the  Secretary's  order 
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an,'V  A  cosmetic  Shall  be  deemed  unsafe  for  purposes  of  section 
601,  f,  and  an  application  with  respect  to  such  cosmeUc  pursuant 
to  this  section  605  may  not  be  approved—  pursuant 

••(A)  if  Its  Intended  ise  or  any  reasonably  foreseeable  use  will 
or  may  result  in  ingestion  of  all  or  part  of  such  cosmetic  and  (i) 
the  cosmetic  is  found  b,-  the  Secretary  to  Induce  cancer  when  Ini 
gested  by  man  or  animal  or  (ili  it  is  found  by  the  Secretary  after 
tests  or  other  experien  -e  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  cosmetic,  for  nny  such  use.  to  Induce  cancer  m  man  or 
ainmal.  or  "i<iii   ui 

■iB)  if  its  Intended  use  or  any  reasonably  foreseeable  use  will 
not  result  m  ingestion  of  any  part  of  such  cosmetic  and  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  fc  r  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  cosmetics 
for  any  such  use,  or  after  other  revelant  exposure  of  man  or  animal 
to  such  cosmetic.  It  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  induce  cancer  in 
man  or  animal 

•'(3)  An  application  with  respect  to  a  cosmetic  may  not  be  ao- 
proyed  under  this  section  if  the  data  before  the  Secretary  show 
that  its  Intended  use  wculd  promote  deception  of  the  consumer  In 
violation  of  this  Act  or  would  otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or 
adulteration  within  the  raeaning  of  this  Act, 


"(e)    The  Secretary  sh 
hearing    to    the    appllcai 
of   an   application    undei 
( 1 )    for  reasons  set   fort 
to   the  safety   of   the   co 
reasonably   foreseeable   i; 
to   subsection    (b)    cont; 
fact,    or    (3)    the    appllc 
any  required  records,  or 
with  an  applicable  reguU 
the  applicant  or  any  pei 
mit    access    to,   or   copyii 
required  by  paragraph   ( 
used  In;  and  the  facilltl 
processing,    and    packing 
to  assure  and   preserve  ! 
safety,  or   (  5  )    any  condl 
tion  has  been  violated: 
there  is  an  imminent  ha 
the  approval  of  such  app 
the  opportunity  for  heai 

"(f)  Whenever  the  S< 
he  shall  revoke  any  pre 
denying,  withdrawing,  c 
and  shall  approve  such 
as  may  be  appropriate 

"(g)   Orders  of  the  Se< 
(1)     In    person    by    any 
designated    by    the    Seer 
registered    mall    or    certl 
his   last-known    address 


all,  after  due  notice  and   opportunity  for 
It,    issue    an    order    withdrawing    approval 

this  section  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
h  by  him,  there  is  substantial  doubt  as 
imetic  for  its  Intended  use  or  any  other 
se,  or  (2)  the  application  filed  pursuant 
ilns  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
ant  has  failed  to  establish  or  maintain 
o  make  any  required  report.  In  accordance 
tion  or  order  under  subsection  (J),  or  that 
son  under  his  control  has  refused  to  per- 
jg  or  verification  of,  any  such  record  as 
I)  of  such  subsection,  or  (4)  the  methods 
•s  and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture. 

of  such  cosmetic  are  then  Inadequate 
ts  identity,  strength,  quality,  purity,  and 
tion  attached  to  approval  of  the  appUca- 
Protide-d,  That  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
zard  to  the  public  health,  he  may  suspend 
Ucation  Immediately  upon  notice,  pending 
mg  required  by  this  subsection, 
■cretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require, 
vious  order  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)' 
r  suspending  approval  of  an  application 
application    or   reinstate    such    approval, 


retary  under  this  section  shall  be  served 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
etary  or  (2)  by  mailing  the  order  by 
fled  mall  addressed  to  the  applicant  at 
In    the    records    of    the    Secretary. 


"(h)  The  applicant  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  a  final  order  of 
the  Secretary  denying  o"  withdrawing  approval  of  an  application 
under  this  section  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f)    (l)-(5)   of  section  701. 


HJi.  6346 


I 
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"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulation*  for  exempting 
from  the  operation  of  thl»  section  cosmetics  intended  solely  for 
investigational  u»e  by  experts  qualified  by  scientlflc  training  and 
experience  to  investigate  the  safety  of  cosmetics." 


^^'"1^ 
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Comparison  of  H.R.  1235,  11581-11682.  and  6245 
HR.   11682 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  for  exemntin,. 
from  the  operation  cf  this  section  cosmetics  Intended  Siof 
inves  Igatlonal  use  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific  traimni  and 
experience  to  investigate  the  safety  of  cosmetics.  Such  reStlcns 
may  provide  for  conditioning  such  exemptions  upon  the  establish 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such 
reports  to  the  Secreta-y,  of  data  obtained  as  the  result  of^uchm 
vest.gational  use  of  such  cosmetics  as  the  Secretarv  finds  wuY  en- 
able him  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  such  cosmetics  in  the  eTent  of 
thefilingof  an  appUccition  pursuant  to  subsection  (bt  ^  ^^^  °^ 

■■(  J)  ( 1  )  Every  person  engaged  In  manufacturing,  compounding  or 
processing  any  cosmetic  with  respect  to  which  fpprova?  of  an  an- 
pllcation,  filed  pursuant  to  this  section,  is  in  effect  shall  es^bUsh 
and  maintain  such  records,  and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary, of  data  relating  to  experience  and  other  data  or  Information 
received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  person  with  respect  u,  such 
cosmetic,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation,  or  by  order 
with  respect  to  such  application,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  findlnR 
that  such  records  and  reports  are  necessary  In  order  to  enable  th? 
Secretary  to  determine,  or  to  facilitate  a  determination  whether 
there  Is  or  may  be  ground  for  invoking  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
12,  Every  person  required  under  this  section  to  main tal^  rec- 
ords, and  every  person  in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Secretarv  per 
mn  such  officer  or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 'access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records  "  access 

Prohibited  Acts,  and  so  Forth 
Sec  102  (ai  Paragraph  (  e  )  of  section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
^•inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following  'or  the  failure  to  establish  or  maintain  any  record 
or  make  any  report  required  under  section  605  (1)  or  (if  or  the 
re'qmrid'rec'^orT''  '""'"   '"  "'  ^■"'«^=^^'""  «^  copying  of' Uj   such 

ins?rtinT'6l^5'Paft'eV-507,"'^'°"  '"'  °'  ^^^"  ^^^  '^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
(c;  Paragraph  ( 1 1  of  such  section  301  Is  amended  ( 1  i  by  insert- 
therein'  r^fTT"  ^'.'*"■  ''''  ""^^  ■■^^^«'  ^^^^  ^'^'  it'apj^ars 
«nri  ,.,■  L  by  inserting  'or  approval  thereof  after  -appllcat^n" 
fios  «.  V,  ^  striking  out  -SOS,'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'505  or 
605,  as  the  case  may  be, 

striking  ou?-fi7"'""    "^   '''^"""    ^°'^    °^   '""^^    "^^^   '"   amended   by 
Repeal  of  Special  Exemptions  for  Hair  Dyes 

bv^^^ii^n.  ^^L^fl^^^^?^  '"^  °^  ^^^'°"  ^0^  °^  «^c^^  Act  is  amended 
fnn  H^     ^  ^^J  ^°'°"  ^^^^^  precedes    •Prortded  '  and  all  that 

subsection*'"   ^"  "°^  including  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 

,,  '^.'.^'"'■"S'-aph    (ei    of    such   section   601    is   amended  by   strlkinc 
out    It  Is  not  a  hair  dve  and  '  ' 

.rr',t'i,,^'''^TtP^    '^'    °^   section    602   of   such    Act    Is    amended    by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  such  paragraph 

.,r',f,'^^''^^^''^'°v,"    ""    °^   section    706   of  such   Act  is   amended   by 
of  sJcnon  601  (°a\  r'  ^^'''"  ""  ^''*"'  "^""^  '**  defined  in  the  last  sentence 
Effective  Date  and  Transitional  Provisions 
Sec    104    (a)    Except  as  provided  in  subsections   (b)    and   (ci   of 
nr,  .v,^H  J^^^  foregoing  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 

on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Rnl^'.  ^"/^P^  aj  provided  In  subsection  (ci   of  this  section,  section 

.n^H   *  °/v,    ^  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  added  to 

such  Act  by  section   101  (a i   of  this  Act.  shall,  with  respect  to  any 

particular   use   or   uses  of  a  cosmetic,  take  effect    (1 )    on  the  first 

aay  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  following  the  month  in  which 

this  Act  is  enacted,  or    (2,    if  sooner,  on  the  effective  date  of  an 

oroer  of   the   Secretary   approving  or  denying   approval   of  an   ap- 

^pnIn°«J    l*  respect  t<D  such  use  or  uses  of  such  cosmetic  under 

section  605  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  added 

by  section  lOl  of  this  Act. 

(ci(ii    In    the    case    of   any    cosmetic    which    was    commercially 

usea  or  sold  for  any  particular  use  or  uses  on  the  day  immediately 
f.i     J"       ^^^  °^  ^^^  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  section  601  if) 

oi  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall,  with  respect  to 

such  use  or  uses  of  such  cosmetic,  become  effective  on  the  closing 

aate  (as  defined  in  this  subsection)   or.  if  sooner,  on  the  effective 

aat«  Of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  or  denying  approval 

01  an  application  with  respect  to  such  use  or  uses  of  such  cosmetic 

under  section  605  of  such  Act  as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act 
12)    For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "closing  date" 
means  the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins after  such  date  of  enactment,  except  that.  If  in  the  opinion 

h  1  h  ^'^'■etary  It  would  not  Involve  any  undue  risk  to  the  public 
health,  he  may  on  application  postpone  such  closing  date  with 
respect  to  any  such  use  or  uses  of  such  cosmetic  until  such  later 
date  (but  In  no  event  subsequent  to  the  first  day  of  the  thlrty- 
nrst  calendar  month  following  such  month)  as  he  determines  is 
lecessary  to  permit  completion.  In  good  faith  and  as  soon  as 
reasonably  practicable,  of  the  scientific  Investigations  necessary  to 
establish  the  safety  thereof  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
such  postponement  at  any  time  if  he  finds  that  such  postpone- 
ment should  not  have  been  granted  or  that,  by  reason  of  a  change 
'H  circumstances  the  basis  for  such  postponement  no  longer  exists 
'ir  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  a  requirement  of 
I ne  Secretary  for  submission  of  progress  report*  or  with  other 
conditions  attached  by  him  to  such  postponement 
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(b)  Section  201  (i)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
semicolon  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  words  "except  that  such 
term  shall  not  Include  soap  " 

ic)    Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (d)  thereof  "404  or  505'  and 
ir,,=  prilng  in  lieu  thereof  "404.  505,  or  604". 

(  2  )    by  inserting  "604,"  In  paragraph  ( J )  after  "507,". 

'  3  )    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■ipi  The  using,  on  the  labeling  of  any  cosmetic  or  In  any  ad- 
vertising relating  to  such  cosmetic,  of  any  representation  or  sug- 
gestion that  an  application  with  respect  to  such  cosmetic  Is  effec- 
tive under  section  604,  or  that  such  cosmetic  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section." 

I  d  I    Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  thereof  "404  or  505"  and 
msertirg  in  lipu  thereof  "404.  505.  or  604". 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  thereof  "404  or  505"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "404.  505,  or  604". 

(e)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  semicolon  after  the  word  "usual"  in  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  period,  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
section. 

(2)  by  changing  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  It  Is,  or  It  bears  or  contains,  a  color  additive  which  is 
unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  706(a)  ". 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(f)    K  It  Is  a  cosmetic  to  which  the  provisions  of  section  604 

apply   but   with   respect   to  which   an  application   Is   not   effective 
under  such  section  " 

(f)  Section  602  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subsection:  jo  b 

"(e)  Unless  Its  labeling  bears  (1)  the  common  or  usual  name  of 
the  cosmetic  chemicals,  and  (2)  In  case  It  Is  fabricated  from  two  or 
more  Ingredients,  the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  such  In- 
gredient: Provided.  That  to  the  extent  that  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  clause  (2)  of  this  paragraph  Is  Impracticable  or 
results  In  deception  or  unfair  competition,  or  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  consumer,  exemptions  shall  be  established  by  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary". 

ADMirnsTRATIVI     STTBPKNA     POWER 

Skc.  10.  (a)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(q)  The  refusal  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  produce  documents 
m  obedience  to  a  subpena  authorized  by  section  701(c)  as 
amended  "  ^  k   i 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such  Act,  as  amended  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  before  "(J)"  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section, changing  the  period  to  a  comma,  and  adding  "and   (q)  " 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  701  of  such  Act.  as  amended  is 
amended  by  msertlng  "(I)-  after  "(c)"  and  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  the  following: 

"(2)  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  any  such 
hearings,  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or  employee  as  he  may  desig- 
nate for  the  purpose  Is  empowered  to  sign  and  Issue  subpenas 
compelling  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  requir- 
ing the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  which 
he  deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such  documents  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States  or  any  territory  Dis- 
trict or  possession  thereof  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 

(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to  any  person,  the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  anv 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
such  hearing  is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person  is  found  or  resides 
or  carries  on  business,  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments. Any  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or  officer  or  employee  designated  by 
the  Secretary  there  to  produce  documents.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  elve 
testimony  touching  the  matter  upon  which  the  hearing  U  being 
^ti  t"'*  w"y  ^^""""^  ^°  "'^y  ^"*=^  °''der  of  the  court  may  be  pun! 
ished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.     All  process  In  any  such 

''^^f  ^^l}"^  ^"''^  '"  ^^^  Judicial  district  whereof  such  person  Is 
an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

Sec.  11.  Section  703  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  deleting  the  sec- 
ond proviso  Which  reads:  "Provided  further.  That  carriers  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act  by  reason  of 
their  receipt,  carriage,  holding,  or  delivery  of  food,  drugs  devices 
or  cosmetics  in  the  usual  course  of  biislness  as  carriers  '■  ' 


FACTORY  INSPECTION 

Sec  12.  fa)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  704 
Of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amend^  to  rea^ 
as  follows:  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this  Act.  officers  or 
employees  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  presentlne  an- 
proprlate  credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator 
or  agent  In  charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
t.mes.  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in  which  food 
^r"h!-,H  i  ''^*'  ?■■  ^'^^'^'cs  are  manufactured,  processed,  packed' 
or  held,  for  introduction  into  Interstate  commerce  or  are  held 
after  such  introduction,  or  to  enter  any  consulting  laboratory    or 


H.R.  11581 


Comparison  of  H.R.  1235,  11581-11582.  and  6246 
HR    11582 

^^|ee^  section    101(a),   supra.     C.P..    section    102,b).     C.P.,   section 
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TPTLE    n--CLARIFICATION    AND    STRENGTHENING   OF   FACTORT    INSPECTIOM 

AUTHORTTT 

Factory  Inspection 
Sec.  201  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  704 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this  Act.  officers  or 
employees  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
times,  any  factory,  warenouse.  or  establishment  in  which  food, 
drugs  devices,  or  cosmetics  are  manufactured,  processed,  packed, 
f.^  introduction  Into  interstate  commerce  or  after   such 

mtroduction.   or  to  enter  any   consulting  laboratory,   or   to  enter 
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to  enter  any  vehicle  being  used  to  transport  or  hold  such  fcxxl. 
drugs,  devices  or  cosmetics  In  Interstate  commerce;  and  (2)  to 
inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  within  reasonable  limits  und  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  establishment,  con- 
sulting laboratory  or  vehicle  and  all  pertinent  equipment.  nnlshPtl 
snd  unflnlsheo  materials,  containers,  and  labeling  thrrein,  nnd  nil 
records,  flies,  papers,  processes,  controls,  racliuips.  and  tlUiis* 
therein  bearing  on  whether  articles  which  are  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  which  miu-  not  be 
mrtnufactured.  introduced  into  intersute  commerce,  oi  !«vild  or 
coffered  tot  sale  by  reastm  of  any  prtivislon  of  this  Act,  h:\vt>  he<^n 
<»r  are  being  manvirrtcture<l.  priKcwed.  pncked.  tmiK^portiHi  or  hria 
m  any  such  place  " 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  704  of  svich  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Upon  completion  of  any  svich  inspection  of  ,■»  f,>ctory 
w.'vrehouse.  consulting  latK)ratory,  or  other  estabUvShment,  and 
prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  the  officer  or  employee  malchiR  the 
inspection  shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge 
a  report  In  writing  setting  forth  any  condition-^  or  practices 
observed  by  him  which,  in  his  Judgment.  Indicate  th.it  any 
food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  in  such  establishment  ( I )  consists 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  fllthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  sub- 
stance, or  (2)  has  been  prep.ared,  packed,  or  held  under  lns,'uilt:.ry 
conditions  whereby  it  may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth. 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  injurious  to  health,  or 
(3).  In  the  case  of  drugs,  has  been  or  Is  being  manufactured. 
processed,  packed,  or  held  under  conditions  which  may  cause 
such  drug  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meanin''  of  'lection 
501(a)  (2)  (B)  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  th?  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'consulting  laboratory' 
means  a  laboratory  which,  for  a  !ee  or  other  remuneration,  per- 
forms assays  or  other  laboratory  services  for  a  manufacturer 
processor,  or  compounder  of  drugs,  if  such  manufacturer,  proces- 
sor, or  compounder  owns  or  has  under  his  control  an  establishment 
which  (other  than  as  a  consulting  laboratory)  is  subject  to  inspec- 
tion under  this  section." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amer.ded  by 
striking  out  "(f) ,". 


INSPECTION    or    FOREIGN     MANUFACTr  RERS 

Sec.  13.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  801 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  It  appears  from 
the  ex.aminatlon  of  such  samples  or  otherwise  that  (1)  such  article 
has  been  manufactured,  processed,  or  packed  under  Insanitary 
conditions,  or  (2)  such  article  is  forbidden  or  restricted  in  sale 
in  the  country  In  which  it  was  produced  or  from  which  it  was 
exported,  (3)  such  article  Is  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  or  In  viola- 
tion of  section  505,  or  (4)  such  article  has  been  manuf,actured 
processed,  packed,  or  held  in  any  factory,  warehouse  or  establish- 
ment that  refuses  to  allow  reasonable  inspection  upon  request  of 
an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  then  such  article 
shall  be  refused  admission,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section." 

Sec  14  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  1  1947 
Public  Law  313,  Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

,t/,T^^  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  establish  and  fix  compensation  for  ten 
additional  scientific  or  professional  positions  in  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  each  such  position  being  established  to 
effectuate  those  research  and  development  functions  of  such  Agency 
which  require   the  services  of  specially  qualified  personnel  " 

(b)  Section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C  1105),  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
\\elfare  la  authorized,  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section,  to  place  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  one  addi- 
tional position  in  grade  GS-18.  two  additional  positions  in  grade 
GS-17,  and  seven  additional  positions  at  GS-16.  all  of  which  shall 
be  of  the  General  Schedule.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  positions  authorized  to  be  placed  in  .such  grades 
by  subsection  (0),  ^  ^ 


HR.   11581 


r  of  suK"»r<;-tlon    (b)    of  stHnion  704  of  ,<tu,!» 
s  !   il!,i\vs 

1  '  f  any  such  InspciMlon  of  a  factory,  w.vrc- 


any  vehicle  being  used  to  transport  or  hold  such  food,  drvigs.  de- 
vices, or  ctwuetics  In  iniersiate  cojnmerce:  and  (3)  to  inspect  at 
reason. .blr  tun(>s  .nd  wMiiin  rt'a.sonuble  limits  and  in  a  rrtusonuble 
in. inner,  such  fa^-tviry  w  irchou.se,  e,st:;b;ishment.  consulting  lab- 
oratory,  or  vchuie  uiul  all  pertinent  equipn\enl.  nmsJied  and  un- 
nni.>ihfd  n\a;enal.«!  coMain.Ts  and  Libeling  therein,  and  all  thlncs 
thertMn  iinchulmK'  records  tUes.  p.\pcr».  pnK^rKsea,  coixtrols,  unU 
fa>MUtit\vi  Ix-ir'.UK  on  wlirtlu-r  artirl«\>«  which  lue  uduUenUrd  or 
nushrar.dfvl  wuhm  tno  inoniun»!  of  this  .^ot,  or  which  muy  not 
be  lu.uis;:  v!  •,;<■. t  n  tio.L.o.M  int,>  intcrst,>te  c>>nun<-rce.  or  suUl  or 
>>rT<-r<Ml  for  ,su,-  !-v  rc.;,v>  :!  ot  ,.n\  provision  of  this  Act.  »»ave  hren  or 
.in»  l%e',nv;  m.o  n! arturc  I  pr>Hr,s.vrtl  packrd.  t ran.>:porteti,  or  lirM 
m  any  s,;.  h  p.,>,  r  or  .  ;  lurw  ;.-*e  boarinjj  on  violmions  or  i>oiei\t'u 
\  i..>;at;o'-s  of  t,v.,s  .\,-;    ' 

I  hi   The  nr>t   srnten 
Act  l.<  lunondod  lo  rr  u1 

"ibi   Upon  coinplrtl. , ,„.,    „„,.. 

house.  con.MiltloK-  labor.Uory.  (^r  other  establl.>;l\ment,  and  prior 
to  lea',  Ins  the  premi.sos  the  oHicer  or  employee  making  the 
li.si>ection  shall  Rive  to  thp  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge  a 
report  In  wriilntir  settlne  forth  any  conditions  or  practices  observed 
by  hlni  which.  In  his  Jiidpment.  indicate  that  any  food  drue 
device,  (^r  ro.smetic  In  .such  establishment  (1)  consists  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  any  filthy.  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance  or 
(2)  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  In.sanltary  conditions 
whereby  it  may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth,  or  whereby 
It  may^  hue  been  rendered  Injurious  to  health,  or  (3),  in  the 
oi.-^f-  of  a  tlru.-  h.!.-i  ',.■:!  or  Is  bemt;  manufactured,  proccs-^pct 
packed,  or  held  under  conditions  which  may  cause  it  to  be 
..dultcrated  withiii  the  meaning  of  section  501(a)  |2)(B)  of 
L ;.is  .A>"t  " 

ci   Section  704  ,of  such  A'.t  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  t!.e 
end  thereof   tl.e   following   new  subsection: 

"le.  As  used  in  this  -ection.  the  term  'consulting  laboratory' 
me;ins  a  l,;lH,r,.t  rv  (,r  other  establishment  which,  for  a  fee  or 
other  renv.meraiion,  performs  or  agrees  to  perform  assays  or  other 
1  .b  -rat.  ry  .services  for  a  in  muf  ..-turer.  i^roce.s.sor.  co"mpou'.dr-r 
packer  or  distributor  of  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics.  If  such 
manufacturer,  processor,  compounder,  packer,  or  distributor  ow  s 
<ir  has  under  his  control  an  establishment  which  (other  than  as  a 
Consulting  laboratory)   Is  subject  to  inspection  under  this  section  ■' 

(d)    Subse.-tlon    (ai    of  section  302  of   such  Act,   as  amended  by 
section    10:3(0    of   this    Art,   is   further   amended    by    striking   out 

CONFlDEN-n.ALITY    OV    INForMVIoN     oBr.MNKD    1,  Y     I  N'.SPECTION,    ./^ND 

So    loRTH 

Src    202    Paragraph   (J)    (.f  .=ection  301   of  such   Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "or  as  authorised  by  l,,w."  after  "Act.";  and 

(2)  striking    out    th.e    f.lhjwing:      "concerning    any    method    or 
process  which  as  a   trade  secret   Is  entitled   to  protection". 

EKFECTlyE    DATE 

Pec    203.  The  amendments  made   by  this   t;tle  shall   take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Hit.    1235 

EFPBUTIVZ    DATES 

Sec.  15  The  amendments  made  by  sections  4,  10  11  3  2  13  and  14 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act- 
the  ainendments  made  by  sections  2.  3,  6,  7.  and  8  of  this  Act  shall 
^t>!:  ^^\°^.y^^  °^^  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  enactment 
of  thU  Act;  the  amendments  made  by  sections  5  and  9  shall  take 
tW    aT  "^  hundred  and  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of 


HJt.  11681 


if 

'Hi-'t 
■ml 


I  ■  a 

",  'A 


m 
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•riTLE    in — MISCFI.LANEOT.-3 

CaiJiona-y  labeling   v/  hazardo-us  substances  or   container'^    undpr 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
Sfc  301    (a)  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 

■Mil    If  it  Is  contained  In  a  dispenser  pressurized  bv  a  gaseous 
pr.  pellant   unless   It    .ears   such   cautionary   labeling   with   r^snec? 
to  handl  ng.  storage,  and  use  of  such  container  as  Is  n,K:es'arv  Sd 
preven     the  causing  of  injury  to  the  health  of  any  use?  or  o  h^ 
Ina.vKiual  during,  or  as  the  result  of.  reasonably  foreseeabie  han- 
dling, storage,  or  use  taereof.  Intentional  or  otherwise  ■■  "'''^ 
(b)   Soction  502(f)    of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read'  as  follows- 
"(f)    Unless  Its   lab..llng   bears    (1)    adequate   directions   for   use- 
and   ,2)  .such  adequate  warnings  against  use  In  those  pathoTog"cai 
conditions  or  by  children  where  It*  use  may  be  dangerous  to  he!  th 
or  against  unsafe  dosage  or  methods  or   duration   o?  admlnlstra-' 
tion  or  application,  or  against  a  substantial  and  reasonably  foresee- 
..b.e  ri..k  of  causing  accidental  Injury,  In  such  manner  and  form    as 
.re  nercssary  for  the  protection  of  users.  Including  Instructions  'for 
hrst-aid  treatment  when  necessary  or  appropriated  Proridcd    That 
^^hcrc  any  requirement  of  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph   as  app  led  to 
any  c^rug  or  device,  Is  .ot  necessary  for  the  protection  o7thTpubHc 
health,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  exemptlng^such 
ar;;g  or  device  from  su.;h  requirements."                              "iFtiug  t,ucn 
I  CI    Section   602  of  such  Act  Is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thf  roof  the  following  r.ew  paragraph:                        ^uu.ng  a.  me  end 
■■'t)    If  because  of    ts  nature,  composition,  or  packaging  it  In- 
■°i'-"  ;i, substantial  r.sk  of  causing  injury  to  health  difring  or  as 
the  result  of  any  rea.-onably  foreseeable  handling,  storage    or  use 
by   any   Individuals,    v,-hether    Intentional    or   othlrwlse.   unless   In 
either  ca^e  it  bears  (i.i  addition  to  any  other  prescribed  labeling) 
,'''=,''h   ,    n'^^^H^^'t^y    labeUng  as   is   necessary   for   the    protection 
o.  such   individuals  aid    (2),  where  necessary  or  appropriate    in- 
structions for  first -aid   treatment.     Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  cosmetic  or  class  of  cosmetics  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  and  in  his  Judgment  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
will   promote   the  objectives  of  this  paragraph  by  avoiding  or  re- 
s   -vmg    uncertainty   as   to   Its   application,    he   may  bv  regulation 
declare  any  such  cosmetic  or  class  of  cosmetics  to  "be,  and  It  shall 
during  the  effectiveness  of  such  regulation  be  deemed  to  be    sub- 
ject to  such  provision 5,     Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  iirticle  otherwise  subject  to  the  requirements 
o.  this  paragraph  from  such  requirements  bv  reason  of  the  absence 
o:  such  a  regulation." 

Id)  The  first  sentence  of  section  701(e)  of  such  Act.  as  .amended 
bv   section    201  ib)    of    this    Act.   is    further   amended   bv   striking 

?^}    °^.^'^^   "^'   °'"  '^'"  ^^^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
laf:     .  502  (d)  or  (h),  or  602(f)". 

fe)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Art  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  ",  except  that  the 
Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
with  respect  to  any  'dangerous  caustic  or  corrosive  substance* 
(as  defined  by  that  Act)  which  Is  an  article  subject  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosn.etlc  Act,  and  which  is,  by  virtue  of  para- 
graph 2  of  section  2(f  of  this  Act,  excluded  from  the  term  'haz- 
ardous substance'  as  defined  in  this  Act". 

(f)  This  section  shall  tnke  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
.3  enacted,  or,  with  respect  to  any  particular  class  of  article  or 
container  to  which  this  section  apolies,  on  such  subsequent  date 
(not  later  than  the  fiist  day  of  the  nineteenth  month  following 
the  month  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  as  the  Secretary  may.  by 
order  specifying  such  class  of  article  or  container,  prescribe  on 
the  ba.sls  of  a  finding  that  conditions  exist  which  necessitate  such 
postponement  of  the  effective  date. 

FEED    ADDITIVKS    LEATING     NO     RESIDUE    IN    FOOD     FOR     HUMANS 

Sec,  302,    (a)    The  proviso  to  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 409(c)   of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relating 
to  food  additives  founc   to  Induce  cancer,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before   the  semicolon   £t  the  end   of   such    proviso  the   following; 
■  except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
a  substance  as  an  ingredient  of  feed  for  animals  which  are  raised 
for   food   production.   11    the   Secretary    finds    (1)    that,    under   the 
conditions  of  use  and   feeding  specified   in  proposed  labeling  and 
rpa.<;onably  certain   to  be   followed   in   practice,  such   additive  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  animals  for  which  such  feed  is  intended, 
and  (11)  that  no  residue  of  the  additive  will  be  found  (by  methods 
of  examination  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions,  which  regulations  shall  not  be  subject  to   subsections    (f) 
"nd    (g)  )    In   any  edible  portion  of   such   animals   after  slaughter 
or  in  any  food  yielded  l)y  or  derived  from  the  living  animal". 
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SOME  FIGURES  CONCERNING 
GRAIN 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas    [Mr.  Beckworth]    is   recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  10,  1961,  I  included  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record  some  figures  concerning 
grain.  I  again  include  the  figures  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 


Xumber  of  farms  reporting  harvf.ited  acres  of  specifitd  coinnioiUlies,  by  Staiea,  Ui'f> 


-tat.' 


Alabama 

Arirona 

ArkiUisa5. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

l>laware 

Florida 

Georeia 

Idaho 

Illinoi.s 

Indiana 

Iowa ., 

Kaji.'!;i.< 

Kentucky 

I><)Ui.-;iaiia 

-M.iinc     -  - 

.Maryland 

Mas.sachu.'sptts. 

Miclii(r:in 

Minnesota 

Mi!*si.<si[i()i 

Mis.souri 

Montana 


Uarvestod 
for  grain 


Corn 


Grain 
sor- 
ghum 


83. 

33. 
2. 

7, 

3. 

9. 
71. 

1. 
13!. 
99. 
IS.'i, 
39. 
99. 
32, 

16. 

68. 
90, 


756 
176 
048 
286 
242 
36.5 
66fJ 
064 
043 
761 
295 
253 
167 
223 
195 

fiMe 

57 
067 
373 
700 
995 
762 
973 
124 


1,173 

802 
1,661 
2.516 
3.  S86 


1.127 

'"!."'206 

773 

3.051 

59.661 

2,311 

232 


Harvci^tcd 


Oats 


585 
19,  242 


3,  182 

67 

3,  362 

1,135 

5,143 

96 

522 

373 

9.  461 

6.4.86 

73,  182 

48.685 

127.849 

31.560 

4.528 

1.  714 

2.483 

5,081 

91 

54.149 

107,204 

4.088 

32.832 

7,756 


Soy- 

Barley 

Rye 

twans 

for 
beans 

2,048 

1,021 

8 

402 

21,479 

7.638 

10,688 

1,234 

.84 

762 

879 

2.  959 

414 

574 

i,  123 

1,552 

9,171 

195 

5.400 

4.323 

88,268 

4.909 

5,991 

60,  5'26 

1.325 

841 

64,374 

26.  676 

5,  251 

11,927 

4.  850 

1,214 

4,286 

3,651 

46 

42 

5,  055 

1,835 
78 

4,417 

7,828 

6,  J18 

8,924 

16,990 

2,854 

57,865 
9,634 

12,885 

3,064 

42,757 

15,  497 

332 

Winter 
wheat 


2.  163 
6J4 

5.  028 

2.  883 

11,459 

42 

1,002 

258 

7,  495 

6,350 

63.945 

57,802 

7,8,54 

83,  0(15 

10.  1S5 

515 

36 

7,  848 

37 

63,543 

2,875 

1,291 

61,686 

8,177 


State 


Source 
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N'ebrask.i 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

N'ew  Mexico _ 

New  York 

Nortli  {'ar.iljria 

North  Duk-o'.i 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

F'ennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  I'akota 

Tennessee 

Texiis 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiug 


llurveste 

I 

fo!  ur.iui 

Grain 

.Sov- 

Com 

sor- 

ghTim 

Oats 

Barley 

Hye 

boans 
for 

Nmus 

70,1211 

31.338 

38.  :m\i 

10  '.cr 

5,  004 

5.  232 

32 

mi 

3>»0 

10 

69 

7'^ 

14 

4,940 

I.5.V. 

I .  .^5 

'^99 

I.OIK 

2. '261 

1,697 

475 

W7 

112 

IH.  ti2;i 

38.  15(1 

2.640 

l,K8 
2.  tVsO 

15N 

142,67H 

tj.  074 

2".  130 

7,074 

25,  tKi,5 

5.  423 

2,' 

32.  fW 

3^.  0»>« 

3.  r>48 

2.  959 

1M.4,<17' 

68.  61!) 

6.  45J 

2,  772 

42.  4H9 

.    U    '-J'! 

17.074 

1 5,  0<f.' 

13,  K.V1 

2,  37.' 

1 .  (>5J 

1,  4M 

5.  TvJ 

8.  '*'*! 

(il6 

64,  i.;7 

42 

.55. 1 87 

KJ,  A'A 

l.^.•i.■i5 

2.  >vl,-| 

773 

SJ' 

\~  :-N 

2.310 

l.lK'iit 

"7.71.^" 

30,  '.V,! 

4,   IfH 

:i.(,  o<»; 

9,  '.t07 

2.  :«)4 

3.913 

94,  WIS 

3.  jo; 

;<.  Ml  i 

:i,  2ti9 

9.M 

7.0.56 

(A.  8(^,1 

.'."i,  M'^ 

1  7,  H.^w( 

t,,  194 

4tiJ 

4tJl 

2.  M) 

7,  :',':i 

73 

1.38 

l.llJ 

\\i 

\r> 

60,  tart 

f*.5 

11.543 

9.  170 

2,319 

9,809 

1,9.^7 

5,  289 

6.  700 

772 

19,  \jn 

4,  342 

SW 

127 

48 

90.  l<il 

10»i,  844 

3.216 

2,199 

4.068 

IHH 

10 

2,  982 

2,800 

111 

Winter 
wheat 


46.  1 91 

105 

2 

2.  444 

1 .  3.K5 


,16 
41.4.'.0 

2.- 2 

67,  4.'i3 

:(.'i,  735 

•i.  344 

43.  K27 


u: 


1' 


■16 


3,  r*w 

13,042 

25,  .551 

2,  ■'.-ii 

A 

24. :«« 

7.  51)6 

2.  '.K.M 

3.  383 
1,4M 
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(b)  Such  Act  iB  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  706 (b),  relating  to  color  additives  found  to  Induce  cancer, 
a  colon  and  the  following  proviso:  "Provided,  That  clause  (1)  of 
this  subparagraph  (11)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
a  color  additive  as  un  Ingredient  of  feed  for  animals  which  are 
raised  for  food  production.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  use  and  feeding  specified  In  proposed  labeling  and 
reasonably  certain  to  be  followed  In  practice,  such  additive  will 
not  adversely  affect  :he  animals  for  which  such  feed  Is  Intended, 
and  that  no  residue  of  the  additive  will  be  found  (by  methods  of 
examination  prescrlted  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions, which  regulat.ons  shall  not  be  subject  to  subsection  (d) ) 
in  any  edible  portloa  of  such  animals  after  slaughter  or  In  any 
food  yielded  by  or  derived  from  the  living  animal". 

(c)  The  amendmeats  made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Modification  of  Prior-Sanctions  Clause  of  Food  Additives 

Amendment 

Sec  303.  Clause  (4)  of  section  201(8)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  such  clause, 
before  the  period,  a.  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That, 
with  respect  to  any  sanction  or  approval  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  this  clause  sha.l  be  inapplicable,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  this  clause)  relating  to  food  additives  shall  apply, 
to  any  such  previously  sanctioned  or  approved  use  of  a  substance 
if,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  then  available,  the  Secretary 
finds  that,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  him,  there  Is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  its  safety.  Except  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
is  an  Imminent  hazard  to  public  health,  he  shall  take  such  action 
only  in  conformity  with  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  if  such  prior  sanction  or  approval  had  been  made  public,  and 
only  after  sending  reasonable  notice  of  his  proposed  action  and 
the  reasons  therelor  to  any  person  on  whose  application  such  prior 
sanction  or  approval  had  been  granted  and  any  other  person  who 
had  been  officially  advised  thereof  unless  such  personal  notice  Is 
Impracticable." 
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crop,  1059:  Kunxher  of  farms  reporting  hart'ested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  num^ber  of  loans  as  a  percent  of  number 

of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


Numl>er  of 

Number  of 

.Vural)er  of 

pncf  suprxjrt 

Number  of 

prtoe  support 

farms  re- 

.Number  of 

loans  as  a 

farms  re- 

Number  of 

loans  as  a 

.'States 

jxirtmg 

price  sup- 

percent of 

States 

portini! 

pnoe  sup- 

percent of 

acreage 

port  loans 

number  of 

ftcreaite 

port  loans 

number  of 

harvested 

made  ' 

farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

harvested 

made  > 

farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

A  loVjoma 

83,756 

176 

33  048 

181 
21 

0.22 

Nevada.             

32 

69 

4,940 

C) 

46 

New  Hampshire 

.06 

0.01 

ralifomia.. 

2  286 

66 

2  88 

New  Mexico                                                

2.261 

(*) 

7.242 

365 

3.660 

9.064 

71.043 

1.761 

131  2M 

350 

30 

11 

296 

22 

35  109 

4.69 

New  York 

18,623 

142,  678 

6.423 

104.  975 

11.601 

1,483 

64.127 

180 
303 

738 

8,845 

20 

60 

158 

.97 

North  Carolina 

.28 

Drift  ware 

.82 

.12 

.42 

1  24 

26  74 

North  Dakota 

13.60 

Flori'lft 

Ohio 

8.42 

Of^orcia 

Oklahoma 

.25 

Idaho 

Oregon    

3  37 

IllinoLi --- 

Indiana .__ 

Iowa -- 

Perms  vlvanla  .                        .       . 

.25 

99,253 
155,  167 

12,463 
101,556 

12.55 
65.44 

42 

C) 

South  Carolina 

55,187 

235 

43 

Kan.sas  _ 

K  en  tuck  y  ^ - 

l/ou  isiaiia - 

39.223 
90  195 

10  584 

20.  96 

South  Dakota                                  -       

30,261 

5.307 

17.83 

1  SS3 

1  90 

Tennessee      -   -. 

94.606 

113 

.12 

32,686 

1 

.03 

Texas 

64,861 

68 

.11 

M  aine , 

57 

(') 

0 

LUh 

401 

1 

.25 

16.067 
373 

104 

(•) 

.65 

Vermont 

138 

60,636 

50 

M  a,ssac  has»'t  Ls _ 

Virginia 

.08 

.M  ic  higan 

68,700 

4.873 

7.09 

Washington 

1,957 

223 

11  93 

Minnesota - 

Ktt.  995 

24.420 

23.48 

West  VirglnU. 

19.922 

6 

.03 

M  is.sis.sippi _ 

90.762 

101 

.11 

Wisconsin 

90.  101 

2,006 

2.22 

M  i.ssouri 

94,973 

124 

70,120 

13,  122 

(') 

47,076 

U.81 

Wyoming 

Total 

694 

7 

1,00 

67."i3 

1,086,411 

271,035 

13  62 

Sourws  Daily  CONr.RE.ssioNAL  REroEi).  Apr.  13,  1961,  p.  A2478,  "Number  of  farms  •  It  should  be  noted  that  the  nnmb«r  of  loans  eranted  on  a  commod  ty  does  not 
reporting  harveste.i  acres  of  sp<>cifled  commodities,  by  States,  1950."  Stetlstlcal  tables  necessarUy  indicate  the  number  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  because  of  U»e 
from  the  offiw  of  Hon.  I.ini'LEV  Beckworth,  Memlx-r  of  Congress,  Texas.  fact  that  more  than  1  loan  may  be  granted  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 

» Not  reported. 
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Grain  sorghum  crop,  1059:  Number  of  farms  rejtorting  hturv€»ted  acres,  number  of  price  tupport  loana  made,  and  numher  of  loans  as  a  percent 

of  number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


J- 
states 

N'umber  of 

farms  re- 

portlnfi 

acTf  apr 

harvostod 

Number  of 

price  suj)- 

port  loans 

made  ' 

Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acrea^'p 
harvesled 

i^trucj 

Number  of 

farms  re- 
portlnK 
serev 

harvested 

Number  ol 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  < 

Number  of 
price  «upiK)rl 
toans  as  a 
pcreent  of 
numher  of 
farms  rrport- 
Inc  acre  arc 
bar  vested 

Ahibama               . 

1,  173 
802 

l.Wll 

2,  5 If, 

3,  886 
\  127 
1,200 

773 

3.051 

59.  Oil 

2,311 

232 

(') 

6,8.5 
19,  242 

1 
42 

9 
101 

1 

403 

16,  794 
o 

(''        * 
7 

6 

1,364 

(I.IIS 

6. '20 

.42 

..35 

2.  C7 

i  Nebraska _._ 

31.338 

1.697 

8,074 

25 

17.074 

82.^ 

4.  138 

3.26r, 

68.349 

685 

('; 
10 

13,704 

287 

15 

(«) 
219 

(') 

85 
1 
16,106 
('> 

17 
(») 

43  73 

.New  Mexico 

1«  91 

A  rkiin^i'L*' 

Nnrth  Carolina        

.24 

Ciilifomi:i 

North  Dakota 

Color-it  lo 

1  Olilahoma.  . 

1.28 

'  .'^outh  ("aroUna 

Illinois 

.118 
.9     { 
13.20   ' 
28.  15 
.08 

.^outh  Hnkota 

2  05 

Teuru'ssoc 

.03 

Iowa 

Texas 

37  48 

K  aji'NiL'^ 

V'irci'iia      

Kentucky.. 

1  jinisiiini 

Wa.shingtou 

Wyomtnp 

Total 

1.00 
7.08 

222,  GOl 

40,383 

22.  18 

Missouri                                                         

Sources:  Daily  Cont.re.ssion.vl  REroRti.  .\pr.  13,  1961,  p.  .\2478,  ".Number  of  farms 
n^porting  harve.'ited  acres  of  s[»-cifie<l  commodities,  by  States,  19,59."  StatLstical 
tables  from  the  office  of  ilon.  Li.ndley  Heck  worth,  Member  of  Congress,  Teiiks. 


I  It  should  be  rvited  that  the  numU'r  of  loans  trmntwl  on  a  eommodtty  does  not 
necessarily  mdicate  the  imnN  r  nf  f  i.'in.s  on  which  loans  were  made  because  of  the 
fact  tliat  more  tiiiUi  i  ioaii  iiuiy  ij.   fji<»u!eJ  on  a  curumodily  on  1  farm. 

'  Not  reiKirti'd. 


Oal  crop,  1950:  Xtnnber  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  nnmJjtr  of  I'Hins  as  a  percent  of  number 

of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  dl .  I'J'^l 


St.ilCS 

.Number  of 

farms  re- 

{Kirtine 

acreaee 

harvested 

Number  of 

price  sup- 

fiort  loans 

made  ' 

Number  of 
price  .support 
loans  a,-;  a 
I-M>rcent  "f 
nuniN'r  I'f 
farms  re[x>rt- 
me  acre:'.ji' 
harvested 

1 

■'^tal'^S 

Niniihcr  of 

farms  rf^ 

porting 

atTCiige 

liar  ve.su-d 

NumlwT  of 

price  su|> 

port  lodns 

made  > 

Numlier  of 
price  supP"Tt 
loans  HE  a 
percent  of 
naml)er  of 
farms  n' port- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

Alabama 

3,  182 

64 

67 
3,362 

1,13.5 
6,143 

% 

522 

373 

9,461 

6.486 

73.  182 

48,68.5 

127.  849 

31.  .=160 

4.  .';28 
1,714 
2.483 
5,081 

91 

,54.149 

107.204 

4.088 

32.832 

7.756 

38,367 

9 
1 

o 

28 

1 
3 

('"i 
(') 

C) 
178 
48 
36 
15 
985 
49 

o 

10 
212 

{■^ 

(') 

40 
1,363 
88 
24 
26 
95 

0  28 

Nevada     

PI 

1,.5.55 
475 
38.1.59 
29.130 
32.  600 
68.  619 
1.5.  WJ 

5.  782 
5.3'.  3.M 

'J 

17,  ■-^» 

3;i.  0  *\ 

9.840 

17.  8.-^.3 

2,  46(1 

1.  112 
1 1 .  ,543 

5.  289 
4.  342 

2,  982 

(»■. 

(>) 

(') 

(») 

26 
61 
627 
48 
,M 
22 
11 

Vf, 
3^.5 
(«■) 
124 

1 

102 

22 
13 

Alaska                  .            .... 

j   New  Hanii'shire 

Arizona 

1  New  Inr^ev     

.83 
.08 
.05 

1  New  Mexico 

California 

(   New  Vi.rk.    

(1  (17 

Colorado 

North  Carolina . 

21 

Connecticut 

North  Dakota 

1   'rj 

Delaware.   .         .                 _ 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

(17 

Florida 

.36 

Oeorgia . 

1.88 
.74 
.05 
.03 

.'1.5 

Oregon 

.38 

I'enasvlvania 

.02 

Illinois        .  .          -                      .... 

Uho<le  Islajid.  

Indiana 

."^outh  Carolina . 

91 

Iowa 

.<outh  Dakota. _ 

Tennessee  . 

1  Texas. _ 

Utah 

1.08 

K.insas 

Kentii^k  v.. 

.W 

Ixiuisiana 

.58 
g.53 

.04 

Maine 

Vermont -. 

Virginia 

Marvhinil.  

^f ri,s,>i;ichus<.'tts . 

Washington 

1  92 

Michic^n 

.07 
1.27 
2.15 

.07 

.33  1 

.25  1 
1 

We.'^t  Virginia 

02 

Missis,sippi 

MLs,souri 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Total 

.43 

1,026.900 

4.833 

.47 

Nebraska 

Sour'C    Daily  CeiVc  RK'^siON.^L  HiaoRP.  Apr.  13,  1961,  p.  A2478,  "Number  o     t;vrms 
repoiting  harvi-sted  acres  of  specified  commodities  by     lates,  19.'>y." 


1  It  shouM  b«>  i>ot*'d  thit  the  nii:: 
necessarily  indicat<>  the  tn.irntx'r  of  1 
fact  that  more  than  1  loan  may  t)e  granted  on  a  commodity  on  1  fiirni 

'  Not  reported. 


NT  "f  !o;iii.,<  printed  on  a  commodity  dof>s  not 
rrn-  on  whieh  loan-  were  made  tx'causc  of  the 


lOoU  I'Orley  crop:   Xumbcr  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  nvmher  of  pncr  support  icnns  mndt,  and  numhn 

number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


of  loans  as  a  percent  of 


States 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
aereape 
harvested 


.NumlieT  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 


Number  of 
price  support 

loans  as 
percentage  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreace 
harvested 


-lute- 


A;.i!a:na 

Ahiska 

.Arizona 

Arkansas  

Callfom  ia 

Coloni'lo 

D"  la  ware 

(leorela 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansiis 

Keri  tacky 

M.ii-.e 

See  foijtnotos  at  ond  of  table. 


(•) 
1, 

10! 


67 
021 
4(r2 
6.38 
6^8 
7t'i2 
574 
17! 
400 
909 
325 
676 
850 

46 


(') 


2 

1 

21 

5 
113 

85 


34,- 


45 

886 

3 

1 


1.49 
2.05 
1.24 
1.47 
.79 


.35 
3.76 

.03 

.04 
3.39 
3.32 

.06 
2.00 


Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahooaa 

Oregon 


N'l-Nro' 

price  support 

firr-  -  re- 

.\  unitier  of 

loans  ;v 

I-Ttmr 

prici'  siip- 

percimtncc  of 

a<Te;u'e 

(lort  Uiiiiis 

farms  re[  url- 

harvested 

made  • 

m-_-  a<Te,i4'c 
harvested 

5,0.55 

(») 

7,828 

19 

.24 

16.990 

2,946 

17.34 

12,885 

27 

.21 

1.5.  497 

2,234 

14.42 

10,  937 

402 

3.«S 

380 

.20 

1.  385 

.07 

937 

0.40 

2.  tV40 

.11 

7,  074 

17 

.24 

3.8.668 

7,344 

18.99 

6,  452 

5 

.07 

13,  8,5el 

236 

1.70 

8.500 

278 

3.24 

1962 
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1059  barley  crop:  Number  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of 

number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  Stales,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 — Continued 


Sfiitea 


NumtxT  of  1 
farms  re- 
porting    j 
acrenge     ! 

harvested  i 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port lofins 
made  ' 


Pennsylvania.. 

Khmie  Island. . 
.-^outh  Carolina 
."^outh  Dakota.. 

Teimes.see 

Texas 

t'tali 

\ernKiiit 


5.336 
2 
2,310 
9.907 
3,  269 

6.  \\H 

7,  ;.79 

19 


(') 


(') 


(') 


6 
4.52 

33 

55 


Number  of 
pri(*  support 

loans  as 

percf'nt.age  of 

f:irn!>;  rejiorl- 

ing  acreage 

harvest<.-d 


13 


States 


Nunilier  of 

farms  re- 

r^irting 

aere:tge 

harvested 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 


.25 
4.56 

..53 
.72 


Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.. 


9.170 

2 

6.700 

656 

992 

m 

.3.216 

2 

2.800 

J8 

Number  of 
price  sup[>ort 

loans  as 

percentage  of 

fanns  re|X)rt- 

ing  acreage 

harvested 


.02 
.83 


.06 
.64 


290,160 


16.  2.59 


&.60 


Pources:  Daily  Conc.rf.'mional  RKfoRii.  .Apr   13,  1061.  p.  A2478,  "Number  of  farms 

ri'|>ortine   h;irvested    acres   of  S|)eeified   conimo'lities.    by   .'>tntes.    19.'i9."     Statistical 
tHble>  from  l!ie  office  of  Hon.  LlNl>l.KV  liKC  "  ortii,  .Member  of  C^ongres.s,  Texas. 


•  It  should  l)e  noted  that  the  numtjer  of  loans  granted  on  a  eommcKlity  does  not 
neces.sarlly  indjrate  the  number  of  farms  on  which  lo.ans  were  made  because  of  the 
tact  that  mon'  than  1  loan  may  Ix*  granted,  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 

'  .Not  reixirted. 


1059  rye  crop:   Kuniher  of  fnrt>'s  reporting  harvested  acres,  numher  of  price-support  loans  made,  and  numlter  of  loans  as  a  percent  of  number 

of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1061 


Plates 


Arizom 

Colorado 

Connei  tictlt 

Delaware 

Ceorgia. 

Miho 

Illinois „. 

Indiana . 

Iowa 

K  Htlsns 

Kentucky 

N'  aine    

Nfaryland 

N'  assiirhusctts. . 

Michigan _ 

M  inncota 

M  issouri 

^'ont!lna 

Nebraska   . 
Nevad'i     . 
New  Han  p'-hire 
New  .'er=ev- .  .    . 


Nun.l  er  of 

farms  re- 

-Number  ol 

1  ortinf 

i  rice  sup- 

atrea*  e 

I  on  loans 

harvested 

n:ude  ' 

8 

(»;       1 

1,234 

10  I 

84 

(') 

879 

(») 

1,123 

196 

8 

4.323 

C) 

5,991 

(')         1 

841 

3 

5,  251 

96 

1,214 

f) 

42 

(») 

1,8.35 

(') 

78 

(')          ■ 

.5, '.18 

1 

2.  SM 

00 

3,  (fA 

6 

X\2 

26 

,5,(104 

76 

10 

(») 

14 

(»)           1 

6tf9 

1 

Numb>er  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
I  ercent  of 
number  of 
farms  rej  ort- 
inr  acreafe 
harvested 


1.81 


Plates 


.26 

4.10 


.3 

1  82 


.01 
2.  10 

.  19 
7.80 
1.51 


New  \'exico 

New  Ycrk  

Ncrtl  Carr.lina. 
Norlb  1  akota.. 

Obic 

(  klelcn  a 

(Tcfir 

1  rr!!S>  haria. .. 
I  1  ode  Iflard... 
.'cull  Cartlina. 
.'culb  1  akota... 

1  cnresyee. 

T  ejus 

1  tab... 

\  ern  ort 

\  irgirta 

%\  asl  irptcr 

V  e^t  Virginia... 

V  iscrnsin 

V  jon  irg 


ToUl. 


.Number  of 

Numl'er  of 

trice 

support 

farms  re- 

-Number  of 

loan 

s  as  a 

f  orting 

rrice  sup- 

[lercent  of 

acre are 

I  orl  loans 

nutE 

her  of 

harvested 

made 

1 

farms 

reiort- 

Inc  acreage 

harvested 

112 

(»' 

2 

1.178 

0.16 

2,680 

3 

.11 

3.648 

211 

5.78 

■.'.77-2 

1 

.03 

. .  '.'71 

4 

.!« 

.16 

16 

leo 

2.  M,' 

0 

;i 

1 .  r69 

.18 

2.364 

85 

S.N 

9.M 

(») 
(») 

462 

73 

1,' 

'.'.l<19 

(«) 

199 

25.70 

rj7 

(») 

1 

2,199 

.04 

111 

40 

1.27 

66.999 

853 

1.27 

Sources:  Daily  Con''.rE!i.><iosai  Hkcorp,  Apr.  13,  1961,  p.  .\.2478,  ".NumU-r  of  farms 
rejHirting  har%ested  acres  of  sjiecifud  commcxlities,  by  Slates,  1959."  Statistical 
tables  froiii  ihe  office  of  Hon.  Lisim  f.v  Heckworth,  Memt)er  of  Congress,  Texa«. 


I  It  should  be  noted  that  the  numter  of  loans  granted  on  a  commodity  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  number  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  tx'cause  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  1  loan  may  be  granted  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 

'  Not  reported. 


Soybean  crop  105i 


Nuinbvr  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of 
nidmber  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


States 

.Numl)er  of 

farms  re- 

I)orllng 

acreage 

harvested 

2,  ft48 
21.479 

2,  9.59 
414 

1..5.52 
88,  2t>8 
60,  526 
64.374 
11,927 

4,286 

3.  651 
4,417 
8,924 

57,  8<i5 
9,  634 

42,  757 
5,232 

Numl>er  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 

.Numl>er  of     | 
price   supi>ort  ! 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

1 

SUtes 

Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 

Number  of 

price  sup- 

I>ort  loans 

made  > 

Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
numlier  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

.Mabama    . 

15 

7,55 
') 

(') 

18 

8,170 

1,875 

23,  521 

819 

65 

11 

(»> 

134 

10,899 

323 

3.858 

.558 

0.73 

3  .52 

.06 

New  Jersey 

1.018 

1.58 

25.  6«,5 

2,95V.' 

42,489 

l.f.52 

773 

7.  745 

3.913 

7.056 

9,809 

48 

4.068 

5 

3 

1 

39 

.542 

1.647 

89 

4 

147 

259 

188 

19 

10 

('J 

23 

0  49 

.\rkansas 

New  Mexico 

Delaware 

New  York 

60 

.'  lori,ia     

North  Carolina 

15 

( ■  eonMa 

1.16 
9.26 
3.09 
36.54 
6.87 
1.61 
.30 

North  Dakota 

18  32 

Illinois 

Ohio  

3  64 

Indiana 

Oklahoma 

5  38 

Io«a 

Tcnnsylvanla 

South  Carolina 

.50 

K  ansas 

1.89 

Kentiick  V 

South  Dakota 

6.61 

I.o'  i-sliuia 

Tennessee 

2.66 

M  arvland 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

.M  ichit'an 

1.50 

18.84 

3  35 

9.02 

10.66 

.  10 

M  iiuiesota  .  .. 

M  i.-v^issippi 

Wisconsin         .  .            .     

.56 

Total-.. 

Nebraska 

497,666 

53.899 

10.83 

.'sources  Dally  Conores.sionai.  Rbcobd,  Apr.  13, 1961,  p.  .\2478,  ".Numlier  of  farms  re- 
p<jrting  harve-sted  acre*  of  si>e<ified  commodities,  by  .States,  195iB."  Statistical  tables 
from  the  oflicc  of  Hon.  Linlilbt  Beck  worth,  Member  of  Congres-s,  I'exas. 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  loans  granted  on  a  commodity  doee  not 
neoessarily  indicate  the  number  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  b«ciuue  ol  the 
fact  that  more  than  1  loan  may  be  eranted  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 

'Not  reported. 


tilr' 


11 


I*  I 

■  1 
1 1 
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Wheat  crop,  1969:  Number  offarma  reporting  harve*ied  acres,  number  of  price-support  loans  made,  and  nuvihcr  of  loait-s  as  a  percent 

ojnuvnher  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


6t»tM 


Alabama 

Ariiona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mlnneaots 

Mlssls8ip(ii 

Miasoorl 

Montana. 

Nebraska 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 

harvested ' 


2,163 

644 

5,028 

2.883 

13,075 

42 

1,002 

258 

7,495 

20,799 

63,945 

67,802 

7,854 

83,005 

10,185 

filS 

3« 

7,»4« 

37 

63,543 

40,286 

1,291 

61,686 

22,80 

41,191 


Number  of 
I»-lce  sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 


81 

9 

161 

343 

5,796 

\}) 

11 

(') 
434 
6,568 
3.668 
601 
I,  199 
9*1,581 
965 
C) 
C) 

176 

C) 

1,821 

1,878 

27 

11,732 

7,255 

44,390 


Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


3.74 

1.40 

3.20 

11.89 

44.33 


1,09 


5,79 
31,  5S 

5.74 

1,04 

15,26 

118,00 

1  04 


2.34 


2.87 

4,67 

2.08 

19,02 

31.83 

96.10 


StaU-s 


Neva<ia 

New  Uampehire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroLiiia 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania... 
Rho<le  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.  . 

Tcnnt-ssee 

Te.x.os 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virgmia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- -. 

Wisconsin 

Wyommg 

Total 


.N'uiiil)er  of 
farni.s  re- 
[X)rtiug 
ttcri'age 

harvested  ' 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 


333 

2 

2,444   ; 

1,606  ! 
ir>,23f.  I 
41.4.'iO  I 
58,  l.Vi  i 
67.4.^3 
35,735  I 
10,  109  I 
43,827 
5 
15,516 
24.  12S 
13,  M2  : 

2.5,  .v'l  : 

6,874  I 

^   i 
24,3t.f> 

11.636  ! 

2,994   ! 

6.  69.1 

2.485 


(>) 

I') 

91 

536 

990 

292 

13.  202 

2,  168 

14.  .'o;* 

3,  4,57 
758 

(') 

352 

3,829 

370 

6,532 

245 

(') 

1.0O4 

9,324 

3 

20 
451 


Number  of 
l)rice  supiK  rt 
loans  ius  a 
[)erM'nt  of 
numbei  of 
fariii.s  report- 
ing acrcagi' 
harveslid 


3.72 
31  49 

6.  10 

0.70 
22,66 

3.21 
39,91 
34,21 

1.73 


2  2fi 
15,  87 

2,84 
21,65 

3,56 


4,  12 

80,  13 
.10 
,29 

18  !4 


931.  197 


242,  ,183 


26.05 


Sources:  Daily  CoNnREsaiONAL  Record,  Apr.  13,  1961,  p.  A2478,  "Number  of  farms  _ ^ 

reportmg   harvested  acres  of  specified  commodities,   by   States,   1959."     StatisticaJ      nPc<>.s,<;iu-ily  Ln.iicHti'  the  number  of  farni.>;  on  which  loaii';  weri'  in.'iVlo  U  cauyc  of  the 
tables  'rom  the  office  of  Hon.  Lindlev  Beckworth,  Member  of  Congress,  Texas.  fact  that  more  than  1  loin  iiiiiy  W  prantci  (.n  a  conmiclity  on  1  farm 


1  All  wheat, 
wheat. 


Includes  some  ovcr'itatemcnt  for  farms  growing  more  than  1  class  of 


'  It  should  l>e  noti'il  that  the  number  of  loan*  granti^d  on  a  commodity  dors  not 
■'(■e.s.sarily  in.ii     '     "  ...  ... 

ct  that  more  t 
'  .Not  reportc 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    also    include    at    this     CCC  borrowers   participating  in  more   than      CCC   borrowers   participating  in   more   than 
point  in  the  Record  some  letters  and 
statements  pertaining  to  agriculture: 

JuNr  18,  1962. 
To:    Hon.  Lindlet  Beck  worth. 
From:  Nattiral  Besourcea  Division. 
Subject:  CCC  loans. 

Response  is  made  to  your  request  of  June 
1,  1962,  for  inXormatlon  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  CCC  borrowers  participating  in  more 
than  one  commodity  loan  program. 

Based  on  the  listing  of  borrowers  and  re- 
lated data  furnished  by  your  office,  27  parties 
who  borrowed  $50,000  or  more  on  cotton  or 
(25,000  or  more  on  other  supported  com- 
modities participated  In  2  commodity  loan 
programs.  The  data  supplied  failed  to  re- 
veal any  parties  borrowing  under  more  than 
two  commodity  loan  programs. 

The  enclosed  table  lists  the  27  borrowers 
by  name,  address,  commodities,  and  amount 
of  loan. 

WiLUAM  P.  Woods. 

CCC   borrowers   participating  in  more  than 
I  commodity  loan  program,  1960 


Name  and  address 

Commodity 

1 
.\  mount 

J.    F.    TwLst   PlauUUoD, 

T»-i<t,  Ark. 

.^yl)eans 

Kicc 

Barley... 

Cotton 

$97,511,  17 

35,  989,  72 

ToUl 

133.  .500  89 

C.  P.  Could- 

Toll.  son.  Arir 

Utrhfifld,  Ariz 

39.  529.  90 
94,  3'22.  77 

Tut.i! 

133,  862.  67 

Cotton 

Barley 

We^tlikc      Farms     and 
Wcstlakf  Fann«,  Inc, 
Stratford,  Calif. 

733,  2.56.  76 
838.  3;i3  24 

Tot.il 

1,. 571, 590. 00 

Grain  sorghum.. 
Wheat... 

Jack  Com.  Friend,  Kans. 

27.  8^.4.  88 
30,  136.  15 

Total 

57  990  03 

Com 

Max  Engtar,  Jr.,  OarJen 

36,318.05 

City,  Kans. 

Wheat 

8I,03&47 

Total     

57, 3,54.  .52 



1  commodity  loan 

program, 

1960 — Con. 

Name  and  address 

Coiiimod 

ity 

.\  mount 

Raymond     G.     Morris, 
Garden  City,  Kans. 

Corn 

Wheat... 

$33,  979  rfi 

4O,0,'7.  li) 

Total   

74, 037.  26 

Grain  sorgh 
Wheat.. - 

um.. 

Spike    Bros.,    Hugoton, 
Kans. 

31,1.35.06 
37.  235.  01 

Total   

68. 370.  Oi 

Wilbur  J.   FHch,    Eol- 

Grain  wrgh 
Wheat. 

urn.. 

2A.  2fO  m 
32.077  76 

Total 

60,278.06 

Rice 

8.T,.  Reed: 
Belionl,  Miss     

36  492  $4 

BeUoni,  Miss.. 

do 

Soybeans 

30,  473.  46 
33,  975.  51 

Total. 

100,941   <«1 

Soyl-H-an.^ 

J.  C.  O'Nral,  Cleveland, 

32, 210.  14 

Miss. 

Rice --- 

44.  14.'..  35 

Total 

76,  35.^  49 

Soybeans. 

The  .\lbert  Painton  Co., 

30,  .1,38  76 

Inc.,  Painton,  .\lo. 
Total 

Com 

.10,000.  (HI 
so  ,'.38  76 

Com 

Cornhusker  Farms  (Mor- 

185.  3,10  24 

rlson-QuIrk    Ort-in 
Corp.),  Hast  lngs,Nebr. 
Total 

Wheat... 

26,  433  11 

211,783.75 

Grain  ,S(irt;l 
Corn. 

uni.. 

Flo    Wal    Farms,    Il.c., 
Dcwitt,  Nebr. 

39,  727.  50 
3.1,  t.23.  50 

Total 

75,351,00 

Wheat... 

Wayne     Lyon,     Merua, 

29,  063.  17 

Nebr. 

Corn 

29,702.40 

Total 

68,765.57 

Com 

Angus    Myers    <t    So  is, 

25,858.56 

McCook,  Nebr. 

Wheat 

26,  735.  44 

Total 

52.594  00 

Grain  sorghum  . 
Wheat 

Clarenc*     and     W.     T. 
Meeks,  Fanrell,  Tei. 

34.  682,  76 
31,434.64 

Total 

W,  1 17  4^1 

1  commodity  loan 

program,  I960 — Con. 

Name  and  address 

Commodity 

Amount 

Rnv    Willi.ims    (^-    ,'^on'!, 
Clnv:.-;,  \    .M,-x. 

Grain  sorghum.. 
Whuat 

t4('.,  34a  75 
30.713.26 

ToUl 

77  063.  01 

Baric  v 

Tulana  Farms,  Kluri'.alh 

33,  229.  14 

FalU,  Oreg. 

Oal-s  ' 

60  000  00 

Total 

83,229  14 

Robert  (5,  B;ifu';,  Clfal, 
Ong. 

Barl.y 

Wheat 

25,000.  10 

49,  999.  04 

Total 

74,  9(M.  14 

Grain  sorghum  . 
Wheat 

liriiwder   Bros,   ?unrav, 
l\x. 

Total. 

27,  973.  76 

27,  86,s  39 

6.1  842   15 

(  lau'ie  liighy,  Siiimi'tt, 
lex. 

Grain  sorghum  . 
Wheal 

21.310  20 
41.44,vti7 

Total. 

66  7,18  87 

Ciirl  If    Kuper,  Dalhart, 
Ti'x. 

Omln  .sorghum. 
Wheat 

47.  190  00 
47.  367,  00 

Tola! 

94   1.17  00 

0.    W.    Lee,    Silverton, 
Tex. 

Gr.iin  sor»;liuni- 
Wtieat 

37.  CAI  32 
27.  440  93 

Total 

65.  (M6.  25 

Grain  sorphum. 
Wheat 

Bruce,      Parr,      Friona, 
Tex. 

3a  993,  .16 
3,1,  587.  80 

Total 

74  SSI  36 

W.  F,  Ponder,  Ifcn-ford, 
Tex. 

Total 

Berkley     Stringer,     r>u- 
ina-s  Tei. 

Total 

Gmin  sorehum 
W  hc'.it 



Grain  .sorghuiu. 
\Shcat 

2.1.  1.11,42 
26, 020,  92 

51,  178.34 

2K.  627  2:^ 

47.2-24  St] 

75,  8.12  o:j 

Teias  Tech  CoIIepe  (Van 
Tech      farm",      '!  ■-■xas 
Tech),    Panhandle, 
Tex. 

Whent   ..     .     . 
Gr:iln  snrt:huin 

;7  <^  "0 
3'1,  US    - 

Total 

O'.,    04,  12 

William  F.  Woods, 
Natural  Resources  Division. 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  23,  19€2. 
Hon,  LiNDLETT  Beckworth. 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  Tills  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  14,  requesting  the  names 
;ind  addresses  of  Individual  farmers  who 
have  received  price  support  on  more  than 
one  agricultural  commodity. 

Tliere  are  approximately  3,7  million  farm- 
ers In  the  United  States  and  many  produce 
one  or  more  commodity  which  Is  eligible  for 
price  support.  Further,  some  individual  pro- 
ciucers  obtain  more  than  one  loan  on  a  com- 
modity, a  separate  one  for  each  storage  loca- 
tion, for  example.  There  are  more  than  20 
agricultural  products  which  are  eligible  for 
price  support,  and  within  this  number  there 
are  distinct  grades  or  classifications  which 
are  also  eligible  for  support,  such  as  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  American  Egyptian  and 
so  forth.    Our  records  are  not  maintained  to 


show  the  number  of  producers  who  obtain 

price  support  through  cooperatives  or  groups, 
or  who  obtain  more  than  one  loan  on  a  com- 
modity or  who  obtain  loans  on  more  than 
one  commodity.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  that  farmers  who  do  not  directly 
participate  In  a  price  support  program  obtain 
benefits  to  the  extent  that  the  support  price 
Influences  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity he  sells. 

We  believe  that  It  would  be  administra- 
tively and  economically  Impracticable  to 
maintain  records  which  would  show  In  detail 
the  names  and  addresses  of  every  Individual 
farmer  who  received  price  support  on  more 
than  one  commodity.  The  cost  In  terms  of 
money  and  man-hours  would  be  very  high 
and  the  utility  of  the  Information  obtained 
of  doubtful  value  from  an  operational  stand- 
point. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ki3*NETH  M.  BiRKHIAD, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


June  24.  1962. 
Dear  Mr,  Bihkhead:   I  would  like  this  in- 
formation   on    all    who    received    loans    of 
$50,000    or    more   on    more    than    one    crop. 
Please  return. 
Regards, 

LiNDLET  BBCK WORTH. 


Department  of  Ackicl'ltuke, 

May  29,  1962. 
Hon    LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  We  are  enclosing 
several  tables  showing  1960  crop  price  sup- 
port commodity  loans  of  $25,000  or  more,  by 
producer,  in  accordance  with  your  com- 
munication of  May  24. 

Tour  communication  is  being  returned  as 
requested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  M   BniKHJEAO, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriccltvre,  Com-modity  Credit  Corpokation 
1960-crop  price-support  commodily  loan^  of  S3-', 000  or  luore,  by  producer 
BARLEY  GKAI.N"  SORiiinM 

(Bushels]  [Ilundredwiigbt] 


Producer 

Address 

QuanUty 
pledged 

Amount 
loaned 

Producw 

A  ddress 

Quantity 
plMged 

Amount 
loaned 

ARIZON.t 

Youngkcr  Farms  Co    

Buckeve 

273.785 
69.  466 
4,1.  yr,5 
38.736 

34,(1)8 

i.^.c.r.o^.i 

9.12,  rvl! 
446,  308 
2.1.5.  8.13 
48.500 
34,  491 
31.538 
30,978 

41,667 
31,  776 
28,090 

$234. 903  19 
58,  705,  98 
;»,  52<),  90 
.33.  312.  9f. 
29,  246,  88 

1.  197,  «■/,  67 

h:<8.  xa  24 

Sir.  214  12 

?27.  709,  17 

47.  578.  50 

29.317,35 

27,  7.53  73 

27.  260.  64 

33.229,14 

28,  490.  54 

25,  000,  10 

AEUONA 

Dink  Conner 

HerU-rt  Gcrliart 

V>H\c-o\ 

27,  r«) 
19.98f. 
18,615 
16,268 
1.1,784 

30.417 
22,082 
21,045 
20,787 
19,040 

20,796 
19,547 

29.411 

26.485 
24.  6.T: 
22.644 
19.926 

18.  7.^.5 
18,200 

31,317 
23,762 
■23.434 
IS.  915 

If.  991 

34.  518 

.33,  783 
2ti  8X0 
33. -.SO 
33,  .592 
■».  034 
33,000 
3;i,  784 
33.780 
31,070 
29.  0(X) 
28.738 
28.665 
28.442 
2Si344 
28,156 

94'  94S  ".3 

Chatham  <t-  Chatham 

Peoria 

do 

33  '77    '« 

C.  P.  Gould 

Tollc-son 

(;iend,de 

.\rlinFton 

Cor'-f>rin  

,-tritf'pr'l. 

Huron 

G  A  K  FarTT  s 

do 

30  900  1! 

Manvale  f.juid  A  C;itt;e  Co. 

Arlington  Cattle  Co    

J.  C.  Duni!!an... 

B.  M.Ja'^.l'   

do 

do  . 

27.004  ss 
2f.  201   44 

CAIIFOP.SH 

P:ilyer  I.an-I  Co _ 

\\estlake  Funns,  liv.- 

GlfTen,  Inr 

KANSAS 

Glenn  C,  Ga-skiU 

Si 'ike  Bros 

WUbur  I'lrich... 

Jack  Com      

Alma  .Arnold  A  R,  A.  .^eger 

1                                     MISSOfEl 

Kiiipp  Bros 

■Wilbur  A  Ernest  Kn][>p 

NEBRASKA 

1  Harvey  Mahloch. 

Flo  Wal  ?"arnlv   Inc 

A    L,  Rosener  4  Sons. 

Donald  Tatro 

Hugo  Meislngor 

J<'hn  Dondlingfcr 

Moscow    

llugoton 

Holcomb- 

42.  SRT  66 
31.  135  06 
28,  200  30 

Calflax  Co 

Five  Points 

.s^tookton        

Friend 

27  8,54  88 

William  I)!il  Porta  A-  .'vm.i 

John.son 

26,275  20 

Jackson  A  Kclnhart 

Biksln  Farms 

1'a.so  Kot)le.s 

Corcorm 

Tipton 

i^BO  I.ueas 

Klamath  Falls 

Fcho 

38  av>  66 

do 

36,  OCJ.  64 

OREGON 

Tulana  Fanns 

Dewltt. 

do 

Davkin 

A.thbeck  A  I.ucliuil.           

44.  116   '0 

Robert  G.  liafu.s 

Colfax 

39,  727  ,50 

36  216  39 

Geneva          ..   .. 

DRY  EDIBLE 

ndr*d  weight] 

IIEA.VS 

Plattsmouth 

Shickley 

Fairfield 

30,  686  04 
27  ,109  85 

[Hu 

]  Woods  Bros,  A  Ells 

NEW  MEXICO 

Rov  Williams  A  Son 

i  E,  C.  Murrell 

Clarence  A  W.  T   Meeks 

B.  P.  DavLs 

26,  5.19.  60 

Clevis  

do. - 

Farwe'l,  Tot 

Clovts,  N.  Mex... 

Clavtop,  N    Mot  . 

? 

L\;bbock 

coLOR.^no 
Western  Bran  Growers  .^s.so.''iition.. 

Denver 

Lansing 

Owendale 

ll.OOO 

72,661 

51,450 

41,445 

6,382 

90.000 

Ji56,  .Ve.  00 

4r.9,  386.  44 

332,  365.  71 

267,738.08 

34, 770.  30 

178,  200. 00 

46  349  75 
3.1.  If*  .^ 
34,  682  76 

27,  994.  7i 

MICHIO.KN 

Michigan  Cooperative  Dean  Market- 
ing .^s.so(■iation. 

Bean  Growers  .Mutual  Cootorative 
As.sociation. 

Great    Lakes    Farmers    Cooierativc 
As.soclRtion. 

OKLAHOMA 

p.  n    I.., lighter 

TEXAS 

!  0  A.  and   C.E.   Webb  and   Charles 

1       E.  Raiding. 

;  M.  N.  Smith 

Massey  A  Hari^er 

1  E.  A    Edwards 

i  Clarence  Martin 

I  Simmonds  A  Perry 

1  Carl  H.  Kuper 

1  C.  E.  Carter  A  Sons. 

1  Fred  S.  Fegel 

;  J.  H   Goldwln 

John  C   Bergnw 

!  A.  R.  Dlllard 

Harvey  M liner 

2.'  14C  OS 

Saginaw 

Brcckenrldge 

West  S<-attle 

51  087  38 

Matx-l  (iratiam ._ 

Tulia.... 

Rohstown 

Hereford       

WASHIN'^TON 

49.  998  84 

49,  996  80 
49  950  00 

Western  Farmers  As,soclation 

Friona 

49  716  16 

Rohstown 

Dalhart 

Plainview 

48,  423  46 

F 

LAXSEED 
[Bushels] 

47,  190  OO 

4ft,  9.19.  34 

Amarillo 

4<'..  -278.  60 

8unray 

Stinnett 

43.187  87 
42.  :rX)  00 

NORTH  DAEOTA 

Lawson  Posey 

Edmunds — 

11,196 

$28,972.40 

Hereford-- 

Tulia          

42.  .V32  24 
42.424   17 

Iris  Touckstone 

H.  .N'.  Smith 

Pan  Tech  Farms,  Texas  Tech 

Dimmitt 

T-ockney   

P;uihandle 

42.094  31 
41.371  32 

39.418.  12 

I 


I 


m ! 


i 


SI 


I*  ■  Ji'i 


if 


*l| 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

1960-crop  price-support  commodity  lonns  of  $25,000  or  more,  by  producer — Coiitiiuiod 
GRAIN  BOROHUM— Continued  RICE^Contlnued 

[Hundredwelghtl  [Hiindn-dw.iKhi] 


Frodaear 


TEXAS— continued 

Warp  Farms 

Bruce  Parr 

A.  L.  Cone 

G.  W    Ut> 

Knight  ii  Jackson 

George  E.  Bennett - 

Ware  4  Sons , 

Victor  L.  Harmon.-. 

f.  L,  Mercer _ 

Daniel  I).  McDaniel 

W.  H.  Gentry 

Jira  I>eim -.. 

Leonard  ( i  rissom 

Tom  J.  Moore.  _ 

I.erov  Rohison. 

Bill  Meeks 

N   C.  White  &  Millsap  Estate 

Don  .Nfotheral.  _ 

II.  H,  Rarick 

J    I),  Mathews 

Ralph  Shelton 

R.  D.anil  Billy  McClellan 

Horace  Caldwell 

R.  y.  Silverthome 

L.  D.  Griffen    _ 

Sam  R.  Cluck 

E.   D,   Richmond,  Jr.,   Trustee   for 
S.  R,  and  Carroll  D.  Stone. 

I..  .M.  .McGee.. 

S.  K.  McCuthern 

II    N.  Kelsling 

G    K.  fi  David  Burger 

TowpU  and  Craig 

R    C.  Godwin... 

John  A.  Bell 

L.  W.  Ware 

Howard  H  urd 

C,  M.  A  Eva  M.  Davis 

Ocie  Smith... 

C.  B.  Womble  and  R,  R.  Strain 

B<rkley  Stringer 

■6.  A,  Bailey 

Elmo  Stephens 

Hall  A  Harral 

Everett  Wiseman 

Lucy  F.  Cooke 

J.  H.  Burkett 

K i ker  Ba wden 

Of-orge  Taylor  and  Tom  Fortenberry 

Uollis  Browning 

Jones  Bros 

Fulgham.. 

Bro wder  Bros 

H    O.  Ritchie  Jr 

L.  W.  O'Connor  Trust  Estate 

W    E,  Armstrong 

Noble  Howard 

R.  L  and  R.  M.  Thoma.s  

CM.  Phlpps  and  Eugene  Boggess.. 

Harold  Saltiman 

Hugh  Bowers 

Fr-<1  A    Smith 

Baldredge  and  Autry       

Joseph  F    Gret>n,  heirs  of 

Honie  Briis       

Nay  lor  Bros 

Wyle  Bulkx-k 

Claude  Hlgley    . 

N    K.  Mavo 

W    C    Harjier  and  A,  W.  Otto 

Charles  Bartram  

W    F    Ponder.. 

A    L   Reznik 


Address 


Dlnunitt , 

Frlona 

Lubbock 

Silverton 

Robs  town 

Hart 

Bovina 

Happy 

Friona 

Tulia. 

Hereford 

Tulia   

Farwell 

Navasota. 

Sun  ray 

Farwell 

Friona 

Kress 

Bushland 

Sunray 

Friona 

Sunray 

Corpus  Chrlsti 

Plain  view 

Silverton 

Gruver 

Aransas  Pass... 

.Amarillo 

Hereford 

Sunray 

Perryton 

Sunrav 

Hereford 

Plainview 

Morton , 

Brownfield 

.^marillo 

Dimmitt 

Here  ford 

Dumas 

Seagraves 

Obrien. 

AWrnathy 

Vega 

Corpus  Christ! 

Sunray 

Plainview 

Lockney 

Plainview 

Farwell 

Friona 

Sunray 

Taft 

Victoria 

Lubbock 

Dimmitt.. 

Tahoka 

Friona  

Gruver 

Bishop 

Olton 

Dimmitt.. 

Taft 

Plainview 

Refugio 

Muleshoe   

Stinnett 

Taft 

Plainview 

Tulia   

Hereford 

Friona 


Quantity 
pledged 


OATS 
[Bushels] 


Pantherbum  Co. 
Tulana  Farms... 


Patherbum,  Miss. 
Klamath  Falls, 
Oreg. 


RICE 

(Hundredweight] 


ABKA.NSAS 

Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Co-op  Asso- 
ciation, 
Proilucers  Rice  Mill,  Inc 


Stuttgart. 
Stuttgart. 


26,475 
26,347 
25,752 
25,409 
20,000 
24.344 
24,057 
23.747 
23.574 
24,344 
25,000 
23.332 
23.041 
19.981 
24,173 
22,199 
21.683 
21,  679 
23,139 
22,811 
21,116 
22.309 
16.602 
20,655 
20,638 
21.291 

16,  180 

21,  531 
21.531 
21.486 
21,199 
21,  126 
19.693 
20.721 
19,542 
20.020 
19.460 
19.406 
20,602 
20.303 
19.861 
20.855 
20.372 
20.350 
15,255 
20.391 

19,  107 
19,091 
19.065 
19,040 
19,000 

20,  125 
l.n.Ol'i 
17.000 
18,  797 
18,  691 
19.026 
18,  2fi6 
19,326 
14,429 
18,  132 
17,611 
13.843 
17,841 
14.  170 
17.264 

17,  951 
13.  595 
17,069 
17.027 
16,994 
16.918 


61.627 
87,  719 


Amount 
loane<l 


39,  183,  15 
38, 993.  56 
38,  664.  41 
37,605.32 
37.  20),  00 
36. 02!V  71 
35,  BO-l.  36 
35,  14<),  15 
34,  8811,  22 
34.811.92 
34,  75<i.  00 
34,  53; .  36 
34.10(1.68 
33.  96V.  70 
33,  60(1.  89 
32,854.62 
32,  09t  25 
32,084.62 
31,  931  46 
31,707  28 
31,251  68 
31,010  04 
30,  880  05 
30,568  66 
30.544  74 
30,232  65 
30,095  43 


29,928 
29,928 
29,866 
29,46,=; 
29,365 
29,  145 
29,  OOH 
28,92'> 
28.829 
28,800 
28,  721 
28.637 
28,627 
28.599 
28,  570 
28,520 
2a  489 
28.  373 
28,  34.'^ 
28,  278 
28,2.54 
28.216 
28,  179 
28,  120 
27.973 
27.  92« 
27,  925 
27.818 
27,662 
27.397 
27,018 
26,863 
26,837 
26.835 
26,063 
25,  747 
26,690 
25,647 
25,551 
2,5.  310 
25,286 
25,  262 
2,5,  199 
25,  151 
25.038 


$36,  359.  93 
50,000.00 


8, 181,  690    $10,  553,  358  23 
IW.371  1    1,830,864  78 


Producer 


ARKANSAS— cf)ntinueil 

Vf .  B,  Bynum  Coopi'rape  Co 

Jim  Thomas 

J,  T,  Carothers  an<l  K.  W.  Thudlum. 

Sam  Abowitz  4  Son 

Harlow  Sanders  ;uid  J;imes  Gucnlher 

Pinchback  Planting  Co 

Frank  Hynmnan 

J,  F.  Twi.st  riantAtion 

I^ester  R,  Bantield 

R,  A.  Greer 

.\lice  Sidney  Farms 

Ryland,  Lovett,  A  Henry  Sparks  . . . 

B.  Gore 

Wayne  .Mill';. 

Emraott    WaiiipliT  &   Sons.,  O.    L. 

Morri<. 
Miller  A  (;ibb.<:and  Thorniis  G.  Lylo 

Carl  Powell 

Loyd  Roger-; 

Paul  T,  (iaine.s  and  Q.  L.  Morris 

B.  F.  Greenwood 

Guy  M.  Biine 

Harold  Bynuin 

V.  H    Brerkinriilge  Jr,  and  Charles 

J.  Peacock   Jr. 

Ije.«ter  L   Schlenker 

Clinton  Powell. 

Lovett  Farms 

Ralph  Wimpy 

I>eon  Garol 

H,  J    Harr«>r. 

Craignead  Hice  Milling  Co 

Sam  L.  ami  John  E    T.iggart 

Edwin  B,  Conner 

Ray  Weaver 

Charles  J    Peacock,  Jr 

C.  E.  Newman 

Phinn  II.  Reynolds  A  Son 

CAl-IF'   RNIA 

Central  \'alleys  Bice  '^rowrrs 

Kalfsbeek  and  Voorhecs 

Airway  f'anns.  Inc.. 

Edward  N'unes 

A,  H,  Culver 

Thomas  .Mczper 

L.  H.  Cuniiilin? 

Woodrow  Clasby 

Herbert  C,  Myers 

Melvin  McDerniott 

Archie  and  J;uk  .\.  Danisan 

J.  R.  Wilkins. 

Bedart  Bro* 

Holmes  ,V  We-^tflver  Co 

Oscar  Kindsfater 

W.  E   Jopsfin  A  Son 

Ben  (hirhiiid 

W'.  H.  Brugrnann 

Gray  Bros 

SUva  Bros. 

F.  R.  WilkiiLs 

Charles  Srhaupp  A  Son 

Conrad   and    Pon    KiifT     Rol>ert    D. 
Whipple  Co, 

J   A  J    Ranch 

Charter  Bros 


Address 


Dermott 

Tuckerman 

L.ake  Villat'e. .. 
.\rkansii.s  City. 
I'm.-  HliilT  and 
.Mlhi'inicr  ... 

Grady    _ 

Truniaiin 

Twist... 

.\I((i.-liee    

Weldon 

Jerome _ 

<  irindy    

I'alcsliiii' 

Harnsbiirii 

.McCnirv 


L0V1.SHN\ 

Ixjui.siana  Rice  Growers   Inc 

.\rthur  and  H;irold  Loewer.. 

Hammie  <  iui.lry 

J.  S.  Morgan  A  Sons 

Bayou  .Meadow  Farm  J.  W.  Wilson. 

Edwin  Krielow 

Dominic  P.  Kiz^o. 

Baronet  A  llegar  Bros 

C.  S.  Whitiintrtoo  lianlatlon  Co 

J  A  V  .Acuzzi 

J.  C.  O'Neal. 

Nott  Whe«.-ler 

James  K.  (ireer „.. 

Cal  Busbv 

W  A  W  Phmting  Co 

S.  L,  Reed 


Tom  Buek.r.. 

Vera  Cole  Ijiudig       

McQarrh  A  Mc'Iarrh 

.Mien  Grav  Estate 

II.  I),  A  f,  A.  Tharp 


Clarendon .  .. 
L.ik.-  \illaKe. 

DeWitt 

.McCrory..  .. 

Heth 

Wynne 

Dermott 

McCrory 


Ctierry  Valley. 

Eudora 

Grady.  . 

Hiurisburg 

Dewitt 

McGehee 

Joni*sboro 

Augasta 

do 


Gash 

Hickory  Ridge. 

Fair  Oaks 

Harrisburg 


WiKKllalid     .. 

Arbiicklc 

Fri'.siio  

Princeton 

\S  illovss 

Woo-Uand 

Willows 

Arbuckle 

do 

Maxwell 

Live  Oak 

Coll.g.'  City. 

.\rbuckle 

Chlco 

Colusa 

W  heatland... 

\\  Uluws 

Vul.a  City... 

Kui  l-inila 

•iuS.a  City... 
College  City. 

E.sparto 

.Marysville... 


Firebaugh. 
Arbuckle.. 


Crowley 

Branch 

Oberlin 

TuUulah.... 

Pioneer 

Jennings. ... 
Cleveland... 

Shaw , 

Green  woo<l. 
Cleveland... 

do 

....do 


Hollandale. 

Cleveland 

Oreenwcxxi. 

BeUon  

Hollan  tale. 

Boyle 

MerigoM 

Benoit 

Isola 


June  18 


Quantity 
pledged 


10,093 

10,641 

8,339 

8, '266 

7,  ,W9 
7,426 
6,833 
6,630 
7,  ,^53 
6,421 

6,  e-'iO 
6,962 
6,308 
6,353 

7,  129 

6.614 
6,  34tl 
6.  078 
6,  445 
6,  156 
6,244 
5,  901 

.^  .'.8,'i 

5,  3'..'2 
.V334 
5,  898 
.5,232 
5,  708 
5,  754 
5,  HI  1 
5.726 
5,  725 
4,923 
5.276 
6,221 

5,  m4 


162. 142 
11,037 
11,350 
11,087 

II,  100 
111,370 
10,  437 
10,241 

III,  Ifi-S 

y.  "vii 

10,  194 
8,  74,'. 
8,  .'139 
8.  098 
8,  \^) 


7 

423 

/ 

59f, 

t 

r,79 

7 

(176 

/ 

•J  10 

6 

904 

6 

69ti 

6 

641 

6 

866 

6 

(107 

198.  ^S 

■J" 

782 

6, 

612 

5, 

.59-2 

6 

6,VJ 

5, 

>«74 

16 

191 

11, 

381 

12 

S17 

9, 

ti2J 

9, 

341 

8, 

784 

8, 

894 

7 

849 

8, 

im 

/  , 

284 

6, 

959 

7 

42^ 

6, 

666 

/  , 

298 

e, 

l><5 

Amount 
loaned 


49,  188  77 

45,  6a)  25 

41,861  78 

40,  039  71 

37,  473  81 
36.  735  S3 
;i6,  355  14 
35.  9»<9  72 
35,  429  60 
34.  470  75 
33.  649  (« 
33.  553  80 
33,  183  48 
32,  761  96 
32,  427  32 

32.345  96 
31,7,50  31 
30,  923  77 
29,  310  71 
29,241  (10 
28,722  40 
27,929  07 
27,  f)8.V  52 

27,  3H.';  99 
27,  306  73 
27,  1 76.  01 
26,  9K5.  62 
26,  976  27 
26,  4<'>2  53 
26,  1133  28 
2.5.  »«.  83 
2,5.  982  31 
2,5,  41,'.  34 
25,  27-2.  04 
25,  081  6.5 
25, 1.177  86 


734,  ,5,W  39 
49.  997  61 
49.940,00 
48,671.93 
48.  ,507.  (X) 
48, 257  60 
47.  488.  35 
47,  479  46 
46,  .555  70 
4.5,91(1  77 
4.5.  249.  48 
40,751,  70 
37,  775  67 
.Vi.  845  «r) 
3.S,  576.  18 
34,  ,S91.  18 
34,  463.  76 
33,  906  ,M 
33,823.28 
3;<,  382.  30 
31,827  44 
31,31.'^  (18 
30,  719  7U 

30,624  14 
28,  0:.2  92 


93«\  ,'■^0  16 
37,  2(rj  34 
31,M7'i.  72 
30,  8;j7  S4 
30,  69H.  9t) 
'29,  7'29.  72 
74,  609.  46 
57,  246.  43 
,56,414  77 
46.971.75 
44,  145.  35 
39,  ,V.l  33 
39,  3»i5  20 
39,  174  29 
37,  847,  ,« 
36.  49^2  H4 
36,  186.  80 
34.  298  36 
34,  05,'.  68 
33,  49-2  39 
30,  732.  07 


1962 
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Producer 


Ad'lie.ss 


Quantity 
pledged 


I.'it  ISIANA-  COLtllUK-i 


S    T„  ReP'i       

J,  I..  WiKon,  Jr 

.\ickev  K  isoii  Plantations,  In<  . 

A.  K.  \1,.nn  A  Son      .    

A.  A  .v.  Klorinelll 

lleinsr  A  llcitisz .- 

hilling  Farms 


Ml.S.SOfRl 


Pi'l  IMgtiV 


BelronI  .  . 
Rosedale  .. 
Memphis  . 

Skene  

Cleveland.. 

Shelbv 

lloUaiidaie. 


Dexter 


R. 


Litik  field;  i  Edna. 


Inc. 


>farvin     Weide, 

Koop  r.ros. 

P.liie  Crii  k  KicT  Fanns 

Id. lie  Hlarkinan 

Texas  Wist  Indies  Co..    .    

Kenneth     Henderson    and     O  >l<Jen 

Hod  Co. 
.'vaUrp  liitms ...    

A.  L.    Clark,    G.    A.    Jciuujigs   auil 
Bol.liv  .\lcCam. 

J.  H,  Rp.m1 - 

Gene  .Nelson 

l.izy  K  Hancb,. 

NN  alter  J.  lUirrell. 
Henderson  Farms, 

I..  W,  Mcl'.ridc 

P.  I>.  Kins*r , ^ 

C.  A     Kiker 

Carl  K:l7giTMl  1 

Link  NoUe  

Rupert  M\  zell 

W.  W.  Mcx.re , 

1  'onali!  \N  ilcox i 

J.  S.  Kole 

John  l)i<kt  r>on,  T.  J.  I'oole . 

Harlan  NcL-^on,  Norrls  Kaun . 

^Ia^^alla  Bros  ,  1'.  1).  (iertson.. 

,-\;fre.l   K:Tnll 

J    I!.  Tigner  A  .-Son.-.     

Nick  and  A    J.  ticorge.. 

.Millard  Mallet 

Ben  Wheeler,  Ir 

Klden  Gaiis  ._ 

K,  .N',  Hnd  ileston... 

B    I),  .^rid.  rson  A  Son'^   . 

Clark  Fani  s.   . „ 

K.  B.  Klrkhiun. 

Guv  Webster  and  A.  S.  Nelson 

M.'E.  PiUi.T 

B.  1).  An  1.  rson  A  .-^ii-,  H.  H,  ai.d  B, 
F.  Junsik,  .\ndcrsiiii  Hru.s, 

Fme>t  1  idler 

A.  N,  Ni'lMin  A  Son.. , 

Cook,  t^ook  A  New ) 

P.  ter  D.  Gi  rt>ion,  Jr 

lUxlni.y  Ctrist  an.l  Kd  I><)l!:'i.ii.n 

J.  S,  \\  Inzer 


El  Cainpo. 

De  Kail... 

El  CaiiiiKi. 

do 


Dayton. 

Port  La\  aca. 


El  Camr>o... 

AnRlmiic 

(iarwoo<l 

Beauniont... 
Kl  Ca!i.i«).-. 

W  innie   

.^nahaiic 

!',( aui.'ioiit .  - 

Anahauc 

do. 


do , 

Alvin 

.^nahauc 

W  innie 

Bay  City... 
El  Campo.. 
Ragle  Lake. 
Alvin. 

Arig!r|i)ii 

Houston 

Beaun  out. . 

Bles.sine  

Pcauniont.. 
W  iniiii'.  ... 
Ea'-le  l.a»e 

F.dna 

Anaha'ic 

Anflet'»n 

1  »anbi.r} 

Lissie.       .  . 

Hamsbire... 

Buytown 

Sjieuks 

Kaglc  Uiki'. 
Hanusbire... 
\\  inuie 


6.429 
6.  623 
ti,  264 
.''.  782 
5,  ,'i93 
5,287 
4,961 


6,  910 


24,948 

17,677 
16,  4(K 
14,624 

12,  8<>4 

11,072 
1(1,009 

10,038 
1(1,294 

8,  >^H> 
h.Ml 

9,  .Vl 
7,002 

6,  ,53.") 
fi.  3,'i8 
6,814 

7.  r.76 
7,  175 
7,  7'A 
7,187 

5,  .S24 
7,  134 
a  089 
i'.  62,'^ 
6.392 
6.980 

6.  537 

4,  .864 
G,  427 

5,  701 
5,  390 
5.  7,59 
5,  267 
6,928 
5,  645 
5.930 
5,  (All 

4.264 
5,  324 

5.  7;h 

5,482 
4,214 

4,420 


.•SOYBEANS 
[BvsbeU] 


Amoimt 
luuneil 


t-Vi.  4-3.  46 
2^1.  ',96,  93 
28  927  30 
28.  430  88 
28.  156.  21 
26,  214,  31 
2.5,  522,  17 


28.013  40 


118,758.57 

83,  794,  62 
67,886  ■.ti 
(.6,  '289  72 
67,176.71 

5:,  K9  76 
47,  843.  02 

46,  4.37  77 
4.-,  499.  48 
41,792.  1,'> 
40.620.67 
39,  879  08 
38,  960  84 
37,  311.  ,50 
3C,,  90'.  3(1 
;<4,  '*'   72 

:<i.(ii.'  (II 

.ff.  l.'«.  63 
;«.  027  7S 

aj.  8it  ,',9 

32,  f':-^.  8.' 
3!,4f«  94 
30.  844  77 
:«).  740  00 

3(1.  642,  20 
29,612.61 
2"',  084.  .52 
28.  422.  83 
2H.  771.89 
28,  353  1 1 
26,  721.  76 
2(i,  711.89 
26,  ,'.57.  44 
26.  305.  70 
2.5,617,60 
1'.,  555,  1 1 

2.5,  497.  62 
25,  396.  48 
Z5,  a«.  94 
25,  272.  02 
2.5,  206.  22 
25, 000.  67 


AEKANS.\9 

J.  F.  Fwisi  ri.uitiition 

Lee  \\  ils<.n  A  Co 

Twist 

\\  ilson. 

,-.3,  954 
39.  9«0 
34.  ,507 
20,439 
•2D,  '234 
Ih.  539 
IK.  513 
18,547 
16.619 
15,320 

ll>,55b 

18,771 
17,830 

66.515 
25.000 
16.680 
14  710 

$97,511,17 
75  123  97 

Kei^.-r  ,'^i]pi)l v  (  .. 

K>i,s«r  .. 

W  873  31 

\\  ,  |)    'rhonia.s 

Harrisburg... 

I  lughes 

Helenas-.. .- 

Twist 

W  e^t  Memphis    .. 

Harrbburg 

Craw  ford.sviUe    ... 

¥,\  ttiis\  iUe 

Belmnl 

37,  1<,I8,  98 

Banoni'  Plantjition 

H    .M    Alexander 

Richard  C    Twist 

Adolph  I'iranl    , 

^^  lilard  C   Wilson                

:Vi,  82.'..  8^ 
34.  8.53.  3*2 
33,  693  66 
S3,  570  07 
30  246  .58 

Jaiiiev  \\'.  'i'oung,  Jr 

27  863  30 

IM)I.VXA 
D<.n,.M  K.  K„lh. 

MISSISWTPI 
S.  L,  Reel        

34,  2S9.  61 
33  975.51 

y,  C.  O'Neal..- 

MiaBOtTlI 

E.B.  Gee    

Cleveland 

Blythe\'ille,  Ark.. 

do.         

Bell  City 

Palnton 

32.210,14 
106,248,20 

E.B.G«>,Jr 

F.  8.  and  W,  P.  Hunter 

The  Albert  Palnton  Co.,  Inc.. 

46.  870.  00 
ai,  072.  86 
30.538.76 

Produocr 


80'"TH  CAKr.LI.VA 


Kirkland  A  Be.--t Timers. 

Clayton  Lo\»  der Sumtor. 


TEIA3 

Thompson  A  Thompson. 


Plainview. 


Quantity 
pledged 


18,370 
15,  749 


14  '-.21 


Amount 
Uxane.l 


$32  802  "1 
28.  033  84 


WIIKaT 

[Bashels] 


Rancho   Tierra   Prleta   Co,,    Black 
l.an.l  Earns  and  John  Nmi  Co, 


Dixie  Rani  lies. 

ARK.^NSIS 

Clark  A  Petnie , 

CAi.rr.iKviA 

Jack  Harris,  Inc 

L.  G    Brow  II  A  Kioto  A  Klrksey. 

E.  L.  Wallaee  A  Sons 

Peter  Cook,  Jr... 

COLORAI'O 


Eloy    

Kl  Centro. 


Iliiehes. 


Five  Point.". 

.\l.-idera 

Wooilanl... 
Rio  \'i.-la 


Earl  Wets.  nl'CrgOT 

St,.'wnrt  Bros 

Dale  .Mitchck 

Hislings  Siy  Ranch 

Wayne  E,  Tillman 

.\ndrcw  Hlake. _ 

Iron  Mueller.  Inc 

G]ll)ort  O'.Sdl 

Hnward  A.  Rag«ida.le 

H'Klges  A  Sons _._ 

.\uptist  Kern  A  Sons 

Harold  Kuckartz 

R.  .M .  an.l  Kuhy  L<'a  Hough. 

Kinneth  Kmnie _ 

R.  .N,  Kn.ids<'n 

Rooncy  Funiis 

Clayton  Farms 

Wood  Lan.i  Co 

C.  E,  Willhite. 

.Arthur  W.  Krillon 

B.-mard  N.iil 

Wm.  I,.  Hlick 

Jay  H ickert 

John  v..  Harker 

C.  V.  Cobum -. 

WertofI  Bros  and  Ray  Pierce. 

John  A  W  liter  .Mishoiise 

M    K.  White 

Hildred  E.  Ste'nwald 

.Melvin  C,  .\n<Jerson 

Vratil  Bros.. 

Milliice  Bris 

C    H.  Subler.... 

Harrv  Hall  . 

Paul  VVo<.ltolk _ 

Jim  E,  Noon  an 

J.  W   C,  Pavis - .- 

Chandler  lir.s   

Kenneth  I).  Breneman 

Hendrick  Bros 

Pober  Bnis 

¥.  E  Foster  A  .^ons. 

Dan  A  HaroM  Kissier 

Henry  A  Jim  W  itt 

J,  T.  .McEn.lree 

W  in .  Stniivsor 

Murray  V..  (iitfen 

W  rn,  Stretesky 

Fmest  Pottorff 

H.  F,  Bnclianan 

M  irvin  I'    KiKsi 

Paul  W,  Sinible 

Glen  Murpt.y 

Win.  P.  A  James  E.  Sievers... 

A    C.  Rpimrt  A  Sons 

SpriTOC  Bros 

Richard  Bird - 

Fundinpsl  m  1  Bros 

Ray  .\    .Seedorf 

Leslie  lyainl^-rt.. 

James  J,  Donnelly 

Vernon  Hanna 

Lyle  V.  Cooksey 


Scott  Ciiv,  Kans. 

EliratHih' 

Chevcimi'  Falls.. 

Otis'. 

Brandon 

Woodrow 

Bird  City.  Kans. 

Anton 

Lamar 

Jiile«burg 

Cheyenne  Fall?.. 

.\rriba 

Fort  .Morgan 

Jale«!)i;rg. 

A  ni  p-al  '.o<- 

<!iardcn  City, 
K:ins. 

Otis 

I.inct.ln,  .Nit-r 

Holly... 

Cheyenne  Wells.. 

Sprineficl'i 

Roppcn 

.^kron   . 

.\rapalioe 

Wil.:h   

WoMona.- 

.fkron  , 

.^rapat.oe 

Hudson.. 

Str.isbure 

Liinon 

1 1  ol  yoke 

Sprinefiei.i 

Vilas, 

Towner 

l>-ertr.il 

Bennett 

(His    

Fort  Morgan 

Bris'i 

Julesburp 

Num.. 

\\'atkins 

Flacler 

Sfiringfleld 

Jiilest.ur? 

Nnnn.. 

Jiil.'-biirg 

Stratl'.n 

Pierce 

H'txton. 

Holvoke 

ST>ringfield 

Bri<rc>niai<' 

Hollv , 

Holy.tke ' 

Col'iwater,  Kans..' 

Burlinctoii ..j 

Vumi.. .1 

Here'orii .i 

Flagler 1 

Si>rlngtiekl • 

Roggen ' 


34.  1 12 

15.  172  1 

13.935 


23.671 

17.  1,55  i 
15,  896 

15,  726  ; 

i 
69.  51G 
29.411 
2>^,  377 
2S,  797 

25,  4.'i9 
28.372 
2^,  571 

26,  797 
25,944 
26,  101 
25,  371. 
25,519 
2^603 
24,722 
24,  385 
23,862 

24.364 

22.  7,16 
2.5,  195 
23.674 

23.  806 

24.  137 
22,616 
2'2,  ,305 
22,  092 
21 .  550 
21,353 

ai,  xn'2 

18,  703 
20.  .582 

1 8,  >.»5 

19.  100 
1^.  6^^ 
19.  7i:* 
19,  .^15 
19.  4M 
l",  431 
]^.  5S7 
1  *>.  1 70 
17,  97(t 
Ih,  S-Wi 
1  ,^.  325 
17.  ».'.4 

1.53 
H97 
7S3 


17, 

KV 

II. 

lb,  921 

16,390 

16.260 

15,  1,V. 
1  7,  -249 
17  1,S» 
17,  0(tn 
16. 1»K7 
l.S  961 
16.936 
15,7a? 
K).  9'2ll 
16(X»3 

16,  a'« 

15.  893 
16.868 
li.  961 


,  4,r. 


$63.  448  32 
28,  522  47 

26,  197  4'i 


44,  738.  19 
32,  :«.,  (15 
»l.  ,52(1  80 
31',  V.i-6  y> 


Ifl'i  22r  78 
4«)  .,(»<  >■  4 
4«<,  375  98 
49,  242  S7 
4'  2rM  (17 
48,  H»2  <,i6 
47,427  ^6 
46.  ,^59  :'.2 
4.5.  ,'.,■?  1 
44,  &■« 
44,  39 
44,  1!5 
43,  T'S;  75 
42.  ,'21  '^4 
42.  IS*;  115 
41,83^1  12 


72 
■1 
.'.0 
,« 


41,662  44 
41,  463  33 
4I.32ri  118 
41,  192  19 

41,  iM  ;a 

41, 177  41 

a*.  8!i«  52 

:48.  5«7  66 

3\  440  OS 

M.  ««s  43 

36,  459  vi 
StS.  4,56.  00 

34.693  6S 

33,548  12 

33,  2.55  20 

33, 1 42  1  i 

3'2,  8yfi  k8 

,V2,  Sit)  32 

:'i  HI  ■^ 

31,  ^'J^  21 
."^1.  7(11  :i2 
3! .  "^"7  90 
31.  3(17  61 
31  088  !0 
[iCi.  9,^3  98 
30  <V^<i  95 
*i,  ,583  .50 
'29  S46-  '22 
2".<  231  »1 
29.  (:H4  .S9 
'28.  934  91 
2S.  I'M.  70 
»•.  26r.,(il 
1>,  1 49  49 
2>'.  ;  1 5  ,'i3 
27,  [•>*■■■  72 
27  KHO  (X) 
27,  '"69  '>4 
27.  6!  2  53 
'27.  (>05  14 
27,  5^,5.  25 
27,  .'-79,  06 
27.  (73  "-S 
27.  256  1 0 
27,  177  (13 
27,  171.. 52 
27,  133.  70 


IS' 


•a. 


:.j 


H-* 


[ 

t 
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CONGRESSI0N.\L  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

1960-crop  price-mpport  commodity  loans  of  $25,000  or  more,  hy  producer — Continued 

WHEAT— Continued  WHEAT— Continued 

[Bushels]  [Bushels] 


June  18 


Producer 


COLORADO — continued 


Joe  B.  Northcutt - 

Douglas  D.  <Sc  R.  M.  Hough,  Jr. 

George  Reynolds 

Marie  Lundgren  Fret'meyer 

Fred  Wagner 

Brownell  Farms 

Milton  Vice 

Qus  Konig 


IDAHO 

Stanton  Becker 

W.  T.  Wagner  A-  Sous 

Capital  Co _ 

Wittraan  Farms,  Inc 

Prechsel  Bros 

Joe  Wagner 

A.  E.  A  Demar  Bott 

CmfTney  A  Howe- 

Mary  Hoffman  or  Alwx  Schaub. 

Charles  Gabby 

Carter  Bros 

Lowell  F.  Jenkins.. 

Grant  (ilorfleld 


Address 


Sprlngflekl... 
Fort  Morgan. 

Longmont 

Haxton ... 

Brighton . 

Fleming , 

Genoa 

Grover.. 


1NDI\N\ 


Cinih.irn  Fiirm.'!. 


kans.^s 

Wilbur  White 

Dorscy  Elliott 

Carl  N.  Brollicr 

W.  T.  Rooney,  Jr 

Ronald  Frahm 

J.  V.  Kuttler.. 

Ellsworth  Sherman 

B,  E.  and  Catherine  U.  Miles... 

George  IxX'wen 

Ernest  Schielke 

Rudolph  Ix)ewen 

Wayne  Rowland 

Iron  .Mueller 

John  Kriss  Forms 

Fred  Schield 

E.  A.  .N'iswoneer  A  Son 

Alvin  L.  Kchibeck 

Gimncls  Farms 

Charles  Lucas 

Mehin  L.  Barrett.. 

Olive  W.  (larvey 

Cecil  Obnitc  

Raymond  <i.  .Morris 

Ferguson  Bros 

E.  O.  Curry 

John  \'.  Moler 

Cioerine  Bros 

Leroy  F.  Cooley 

Joe  Clemence     

LawTence  .\nstaett  A  Son.-; 

James  McFee 

Helen  Frahm   . 

W.  K.  Houston.. 

Pliikt'.-s  Bros 

Carl  S.  W^inuT 

J,  I).  Hew.s  ...  

Frank  V:icin   

N'ltsch  and  Nit.sch 

Charles  S.  Drew  ..       

Wjllaril  and  Otis  Horeliem 

Fr isier  F'lirnis 

Harry  E.  Wright 

Clarence  Irsik 

Kiibersnii  Bros 

Albert  Frilirii      , 

Wilbur  J.  I  liicb   

Cfcil  ii.  W.in.kf 

Or  villi'  riiiiimcnler 

I..>e  ().  l.il.'  

Kfiinelh  llniise. 

Kiib.Tt  W.   riiciioir...     . 

Harold  W.ili.T , 

V"iri;il  J.  St.i.il 

Kiltli  l'>.  bulk 

M  IX  KnuliT,  Jr 

(iini  W.M.ifoik  A  Sons .". 

Fliiicr  Wilkiii 

K-U.ird  il.ill ..W 

Jack  Colli      _ _ 

R    If.  fiatvrv  Estate 
Milford  Z.Mik 

Bill  Bryant .". 

I.iiwreiice  .\.  (Jrahani 

YAfw  K'isner 

F.  (>.  Boles 

Gcnild  I,.  Schmidt 

Jaiiics  B.  Edwards 


Genesee 

Lewlston 

Rupert 

Lapwai 

Worley 

Craigmont 

Newdale 

Plummer 

Lewiston 

-.-.do 

Tekoa,  Wash. 

I.iewiston 

Rockland 


Washington. 


Ooodland 

Sublette 

Moscow 

Garden  City. 

Colby 

Tribune 

Garden  City. 

Lakin 

Ingalis 

Colby.. 

I  Inealls. 

!  Garden  City. 

Bird  City.... 

Colby 

Goodland 

Wallace 

Bird  Citv.... 

Colby 

Johnson 

Colby 

do 

Ingalis.   

Giirden  City., 

Kensington.. . 

Levant 

Garden  City.. 

-Moundridce.. 

Garden  City.. 

.\bilene 

Garden  City.. 

.\twood 

Colby.. 

Tribune 

Hugoton 

Kai  vesta 

Iiipalls   

Colby. 

Oberlin     

Garden  City.. 

Katisoiii 

Shaf{jn  Spring: 

Sublette  

Ingalis     

St.  Francis 

Colby  

Holcoinb  .. . 
Caldwell.    .... 

Scott  City 

(ianleii  City.. 

Goodliiinl 

Beloit.  

Sublette 

Catherine. 

Colby ._. 

Garden  City.. 

I'roteclinn 

Garden  City.. 

Sublette 

Friend 

!  Colby 

Larned 

Shields 

{   Doerfleld. 

i  Garden  City... 

I  Liberal 

Rolla  . 

Wi.liita  


Quantity 
pledged 


16.086 
15.338 
14,337 
15.102 
15,283 
15.  195 
15.186 
15,  062 


28,865 
28.380 
28,667 
26,427 
25.  795 
25,204 
23,0-20 
20,66<1 
20,548 
17.583 
17,030 
15,6.33 
15,9-.'8 


15,  .SoO 


47,  41.'i 
42.  277 
37,356 
35,  9,V> 
34,356 
31,  44.T 
28,409 
28,  571 
27,  H55 
27,  m\ 
27,  ItU 
27,  166 
28,571 
27.000 
27,010 
26.  36,'i 
A  792 
26,332 
2.n.  229 
24,516 
24,  59h 
23,  2ti9 
22,760 
22,  H4 
22.297 
22,234 

21,  "*) 
21,609 

22.  020 
22,630 
21.278 

21,  27H 
21.343 

22.  567 
20.  542 
21,371 
2(J,  259 
20,  13X 
19,  777 
2(UI00 
19.  2.5N 
20.000 
20,000 
19,  V,i 
\\  .337 
1^,  22<; 

l.S,  7H.i 
18.  774 
18,128 
18.  1.57 
17,391 
17,  H4.-. 
17.433 
17,931 
IX.  ti97 
1\413 
17,  hH) 
17,  192 

iH.  m5 

It;.  930 
17,977 
16.551 
Iti,  .'.Sl 
17.  097 
17.341 
17.41ti 
15,  Hi7 


Amonat 
loaned 


$26,  512.  44 
26,381.36 
26,309.38 
26. 126.  46 
25, ««.  10 
25,9M.46 
25.9<«.06 
25.  8;;6.  ,58 


46.  473.  29 
45.691.80 
43.  2t«.  02 
42. 01(7.  .53 
41.7K7.65 
40, 3'.a.  73 
36.  ft».  95 
33.714.33 
32.912.95 
29.  Sn.lO 
27.  S.-g.  80 
•26.  3  K).  U 
25,614.08 


27.  3 -.2  90 


82,976.2.5 
73.  0«.  16 
64.9W.44 
62.  «23.  00 
60.  466,  ,56 
51,755.94 
49,  999.  84 

49.713.  .54 
49,  .'HI.  90 
48.  t38.  .56 
48.  J  5 1.92 
47.  >-12.  16 

47.714,  12 
47.  .'20.  ()0 

4tj.  171.32 
44.  {]H).  If, 
44.  5<)1  (IH 
43.  Sjh  V\ 
43.  llh.  H; 
42.  750.  6.T 
41.2)3  42 
40.  Oi7,  r,o 
39.  ty)5.  20 
39.  2 12.  72 
39,  lil.M 
38.  4  (7.  .50 
38.  Oil  84 
37.  S -4.  97 
37,791.26 
37.  419.  2S 
37.  4-19.  28 
37.  a'lO.  25 
37.  2;i5.  01 
36. 1.i3.  92 
35.  9<(3.  S3 
35.  tl..5.  s4 
35,  3:12.  94 
;«.  H07.  52 
■33,  f^  10,00 
33.  .508.  92 
33,  400.  00 
33,  200.00 
33,  i;.4.  tl9 
32,2:3.  12 

32, 0:7. 7'; 
31. 9;- .4,  .".II 

31,9111.119 
31.9(5,  2X 
31.  774,  75 
31.(Vi.r,2 
31,4(7  20 
31,37s.  :*) 
31.  2.",  (t!i 

:-ii.o:i'i  47 

3<.l.  9S4.  39 
30.  7(5.00 
3<l,  2.~.  92 
30.  135,  15 
30.01(1.99 
29.  W  2.  05 
2<.».  2<  5.  27 
28.  9-29.  25 
28.  8i.3.  tVl 
28.613.22 
ZS,  .V  2.  24 
28.  542,  Cfl 


Producer 


Address 


KA.NSA8—  continued 

I'nited  Theological  Seminary 

S.  E.  Dennis 

R.  T.  McCreight 

Ethel  Burnett  Martin 

Victor  W.  Hallch 

Harvey  Wood,  Sr.  and  Harvey  Wood, 

Jr. 

C.  E.  A  France's  Ilonneberger 

Donald  Lee  Krey 

R.  W.  Tuttle 

Dewey  Council 

Marcus  .\.  Meng 

E.  L.  Hatcher 

A.  L.  A  L.  W.  Swiirt 

Wm.  H.  Vomauf 

Dwight  D.  Klinger 

Haseltinc  Bros 

Clarence  .\nderson 

Gus  Rabjes  A  .Sons 

Dale  Blair 

Paul  Sundgren  

Eugene  and  Donald  Albln... 

Forest  C.  Br(Xikovcr 

Harolii  Iltimburg 

Bernard  Reiner t 

W.  H.  Klein  and  William  H.  Klein, 

Jr. 

Clyde  Mercer 

Darrell  Hatcher 

Wesley  Ronald  and  Wayne  Lucas... 
.\lplioiis*.'  Kichards 


Diiytoii.  'Olio 

Seottsblu/T,  .\ebr. 

.Ne.ss  City 

Syracuse 

Garden  City 

Solomon 


M1.S.VE8OTA 
Victo!  Vounggren 

MISSOURI 

C.  O.  Donalh 

Ed  Marshall  A  Son 

MONTANA 

Campbell  Farming  Corp 

Oiistad  <irain  Co.. 

Formanack  and  Barber 

Birkeland  A  Son 

If.  W.  W,.krr  

Juedeiiian  Grain  Co.,  Inc 

Geortre  \.  Gray  A  Son 

Fre<l  :ind  Claire  \'an  llom 

Bill  McCarler 

Joi'  Iliiussor 

Robert  L.  Cox 

Waller  Banta  A  .-^ons 

J.  G    Koljcrtson.  Inc 

Roy  KiUenbeck.... , 

Oliver  an  1  ( Ireta  Morkrid 

Lazy  KT  R.inch 

,   KinL'  Colony 

Max  and  R.  C.  Conover,  Jr 

Robert  S.  and  L.  J.  Bradbrook 

S,  P.  Denson 

Clayton  and  .Mma  Sweeney 

Woodrow  .McCrackcn 

Joe  and  Lewis  Himt 

R.  T.  .Morrow 

\'ale  Creek  Ranch,  Inc 

F.  E.  Da\  id.soii  A  Sons 

Warren  L.  Haukhis 

John  Kamp.  . 

Lloyd  J.  Michels 

NEBRASKA 

.\lvin  .Varjes 

Louis  Kriipp 

.Martin  J;ukobson 

Elltrene  .'^cheiclk 

II.  Ii.  Wellnitz 

Wra.  Hiis 

Leo  Thomii.son 

Clyde  ,\    I. inch 

Mike  -M.mning 

Mark  Schekill "" 

Cyril  lUirney 

Dave  I  )ura<hi 

Vance  Clark. I.^ 

Gerald  Kraj<'wski 

S.  L    O'Brien 

RoNrt  I.    Elliott I. 

D'ster  K'lo.ades 

Ralph  Smith 

R,  O.  T.ilstedf   "''""" 

Betilah  and  Kdward  Jellnek 

Glade  Kirk  pa  trick 

II    L  Carlson 


.Mwood 

Rolla 

Clysscs 

Winona 

Ingalis 

Lamar.  Colo. 

Oakley 

Hari)er 

Ashland 

Cawker 

rtica 

I'hiUipbura.. 

Satanta 

Hugoton 

Gove 

Scott  City 

Ness  City 

Ensign. 

Tnlmne 


Garden  City. 

LanUiT.  Colo. 

S.itanta. 

lircwstir 


Northcotc. 


Palmyra     ... 
Charleston.. 


Hardin 

Carter     

Lodge  (ir;L>.s    . 
Fort  Benton.  . 

Floweri'c 

(iiraldine  

Carter 

Dutton 

fialata 

Ledger 

Baker 

Conrad 

Floweree 

Scobey 

Chester 

Billings 

Lewiston 

Broadview 

Rapelje 

Shelby 

Belt 

Ledger 

Great  Falls... 

Billings 

....do 

Uighwood 

...do 

Three  Forks   . 
Medicine  Lake 


Sidney.. 

Big  Springs 

Alliance 

do 

Rushville 

Alliance 

Elsie 

Big  Springs 

Hemingford 

do 

....do 

Brandon 

Chappell 

Venaii'Jo 

Alliance 

Solvang  Cain.. 

Big  Springs 

Palisade 

Alliance 

-..do 

-...do 

Chappell 


Quantity 
pledged 


17.  1,55 
16.902 
16.720 
17.110 
16.000 
16.316 

1.5.  752 
16,000 
16.661 
16.  825 
16,  524 
16,  345 
16,  327 
16,098 
16.  146 
1,5,000 
14.865 
14.  7.54 
14.972 
16. 1)00 
14.786 
15,519 
1.5.251 
15.209 
14.  HX\ 

13.  499 
1.5.  177 

14.  107 

14,992 


19, 35.5 


2i\  (il.s 
15.31(1 


139.  746 
28.838 
26,590 
24.  f..50 
24.  lOy 

23.  Hl.5 

24.  md 

23.  :.67 
21,642 
22.410 

19.  f«3 
21.  345 

20.  289 
17.695 

19. 4ra 

19,  479 
IS,  749 
17,  tilli 
17,  3,59 
17.  (142 
17,024 
Ki,  9sl 
1(1.  'A2 
1(1.  (195 
Iti.  41(1 

15,  9|S 
Itl.  •2Mi 

16,  ls2 
14,739 


29.  .5fiS 
2h.  ,171 
28,  735 
2S,  477 
24,  345 
25.0110 
22.  9>H 
22.704 
22.  437 
21,732 
21.7K5 
21.116 
20,  7S.5 
20.  572 
20.  563 
IS.  627 
is.  ,5(W 
1 7,  945 
17.626 
1 7,  52.5 
1 7,  044 
17,623 


Amount 
loaned 


$28,  477  30 
28,  395  36 
28,  256.  hO 
28,230  ye 
28,  160,tK) 
28. 062  95 

27.  723,  52 
27.  680  80 
27.656  71 
27.  ,595  91 
27,  .595  63 
27.29fi.  15 
27.  26.5.  82 
27.  205.  62 
26.  964.  37 
26.  700.  IK) 
26.  608.  35 
26.  .557.  -20 
26,  .Vm.  14 
26,240  («l 
26.171.2^2 
2.5.  7hO  71 
2.5.621  ti« 
25.  .^50.  ti7 
25,  375.  00 

2.5,  358  76 
25,  344,  75 
25,  110.46 
25.  L137.  19 


3t),  3>7  40 


.38.  .34 1 .  K7 

27,  Hi  Hi  .'7 


218,8^7  30 
4.5.  HK9.  99 
41.4HO.  40 
'AX,  700.  ,50 
37.  91S.  S2 
37.  S(>5.  s.=i 
37.  s'A>  K7 
37.  0<lO.  19 
3fi.  (107  29 
;«. 959  CO 
33.913  19 
33,  2«h  20 
31.  9^1  H) 
31.07S.  ly 
30.  996,  99 
30,971  61 
29,  435  93 
27.6.52  41 
27,  427  22 
26.  9<*2  20 
26,  557  44 
2*i,  490  36 
2»i.  13(1  3(1 
26,0s."  i;t 
25.  937  2s 
25,627  9s 
'2-5,  ,')ti;<  o-j 
Z5.  4<(5  74 
25,  0,^.6. .«) 


.50,  ,'.('.1  28 
49,  iC.io  25 
49.  99s  in  I 
49.  s;<4  73 
42.  .31'^  I  .'^o 
41  2.''>o  on 
40,  23(1  ,io 
39.  732  00 
39.(140  3s 
38,031  00 
37.905  K*\ 
■36,  9,'->;i  00 
35.  9.5s  05 
35,  795  2S 
35,  779  62 
32.  7s;S  5J 
32,  3S5  .50 
31.583  20 
:«l,  S45  .50 
.'10,  7S6  22 
29.  <*27  00 
29,  7S2  87 


0 
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Producer 


Address 


KXBRABi  A— continued 


Kieth  Sprenger 

Wayne  Lyon 

James  Van  Rossimi 

Ruth  Bohlke.. 

Reed  Bros 

FranrLs  Pandorf 

Larry  Llntz 

Bernard  Lucking 

Clifford  Bergfleld... 

Angus  Myers  A  Sons 

Comliusker  Farms 

H.  H.  MLsegadlsA  Sons. 

Bernice  Linn.. 

Andy  Miiths 

Milford  Krajewskl 

Nol>ert  Krajewskl 

Milford  Nodlln.skl 

(iarrett  B.  Dudden 

RolxTt  Lac>gcr 


N«W   MKXICX) 

I>ovelace  and  Christian 

W.  T.  A  Clarence  Weeks.. 

Vlrgle  Harrison 

Roy  Williams  A  Son 

George  and  T.  M.  Borden. 

Otto  Smith 

John  Spearman 

S.  8.  Pipkin.. 

Warrln  Hecht 

Leslie  Pattlson 


NORTH   PA'^OTA 


Floyd  Barshel  . . . 
C.  E.  Dilse  .  ... 
Roscoo  W.  Kelly 

Amel  Gllni 

Halcrow  Bros 

R  yan  Farms 


Roy  Folck 

James  and  R.  R.  Olbbens 

E.arl,  Al.an,  and  Julius  Honeyni  m... 

Flmer  nnd  Rose  Silsctieidcr.  .   

Raymond  Focrster 

OHIO 

The  Orleton  Finns. 

C.lsc  Farm?  Co 

OKLAHOMA 

F.  W.  Zaioiidek 

Arthur  anci  Cliy  Dean  Stout 

Stephens  Bros 

Bill  Kurti.. 

Leonard  Stout 

Homer  Sander 

Mu.ssman  Bros.  A  Sons 

John  Kinder 

W,  C.  Williams 

I  Uckey  Bros 

Theodore  H,  Wayman 

C.  F.  Mock  A  Son 

Sollv  Hiatt.. 

E,  B.  Mitchell  A  Son 

I  v  an  C  u  r  b  y _ 

Stafford  Bros 

L.  F.  Edens  and  Herb  Reynolcs 

Merle  Ball 

Rot>ert  McDaniel 

Louis  Zaioudek 

OBKOON 

Ralph  S.  Crum 

W.  Ixjwell  Steen  A  Steen  I-and  Co 

P   L.  Davis  lianch,  Inc 

RoN'rt  G   Bafus 

Cross  Ranch 

R.  .N .  01s4-n  and  Charles  L.  Powell.... 

Archie  Harris.. 

Earl  .Meeker 

F.  L.  Watkiiis,  J.  K.  Kaselierg.  and 
Helen  Korn. 

Key  Bros.,  Inc 

Walker  Whltacre  Ranch 

McCanse,  Kaufman  A  Grahan 
H.  F.  and.'or  Bobbie  A.  Root 

Kosmos  A  Georparas 

Lloyd  K.  McKrac  A  Schuening  Bros. 

Alberta  Dcx)ly 

John  P.  ,\dams 

Wm.  F.  Lorenien  A  Son 

Leonard  A.  Lorenien 


Sidney 

Mema 

Gordon 

Hastings 

Venango 

Callaway. .. 
Big  Springs. 

Oiford 

Hemingford. 
McCook.... 

Hastings 

Sunol 

Kimball 

Wauneta 

Ogallala 

do 


Brule 

Venango... 
Hemhigforil 


Farwell,  Tex. 
do 

Texlco 

Clovls 

Bell  view 

Clovls 

Teidco 

Clovls 

do 

do 


Plngree 

Scran  ton 

Nlagra 

Fldrldge 

Drayton 

Fast  Grand 
Forks,  Minn. 

Portal 

Can  do 

Re'/ent 

.Mott 

Conway 


I>indon. . 
Rlcliwoo<J. 


Kremlin .  . 
Frederick.. 
Anad'uko.. 

Ge.ary 

Frederick.. 

Selling 

Ouymon... 
Manitou... 

Gould 

Frederick. . 

Nash. 

Altus 

Hammon.. 

Enid - 

Billings.... 

Keves 

Hobart 

Greenfield.. 
Ponca  City. 
Kremlin 


Quantity 
ptodged 


lone... 

Milton  Fre«'water. 

Adamus 

Colfax,  Wash 

Pendleton 

Moro 

Touchet,  Wash 

The  Dalles 

Wasco 

Mi. ton  Freewater. 

Athena 

North  Powder 

Was<?o 

Pendleton 

Helix 

Presoott,  Wash 

Athena 

Pendleton 

do 


18.289 
16.057 
16.5«0 
16.287 
16.486 
14.848 
15.389 
15,076 
15,261 
14,936 
15,192 
15.422 
1,5.225 
14.920 
14,676 
14.493 
14.488 
1,5.360 
14,  .565 


20.760 
18.383 
18.440 
17,255 
17.988 
16.000 
16.585 
14.  .592 
14,980 
15,000 


27,  173 
24,368 
19,  180 
18.071 
1.5.  3ff7 
14.  447 

14.  749 

13.  476 
14.101 
13.  7.56 

13,878 


25.  2S2 
13.  .S03 


27,  9;« 

24.  809 
24.  .Ml 
2Z  7S2 
21.076 
16.2-20 
19.516 
18.682 
16.334 
17.  .542 
1 7.  387 
16.  720 
14.281 
16.424 
16. 421 
16.888 
13.  HH 
15.832 
13.832 
1.5,000 


69.  193 
37,  391 
33,  6X1 

27.472 
2K.  0K9 
2.5,  4-29 
25.  987 
2.''.  947 
24,  1,57 

24.  .509 
2.5.  1U8 
25.373 
20,120 
20.662 
20.221 
21.181 
20.  931 
ai.  525 
19,  473 


Amount 
loaned 


Producer 


Address 


Quantity 
pledged 


$29.  627.  65 
28.063.17 
2S.7S5.  56 
28.177.08 
27.201.90 
27.023.36 
26,882.37 
26.835.28 
26.805.27 
26,  735.  44 
26,  433.  51 
26,371.62 
26,  339.  25 
26.  259,  20 
Z5.  .536.  24 
25.  362.  75 
2.5,  3,54.  00 
25,  344  00 
25,  343  10 


36,  745.  20 
31.434.64 
31.299.61 
30,713.26 
30,  579  60 
28,640.00 
28,  525.  62 
26.  119.68 
25,  765.  60 
25,350.00 


49.  998  32 
41,967.  10  , 
36,  235.  77  I ' 
32,  708  51  ' 
27,  947  68  1 
36,006,31   I 

25,  958  24  ! 


OREGON— continued 

Rew  A  Rew 

Pine  City  Ranch 

Harvey  Smith 

Jaeger  Hereford  Ranch,  Ltd 

lx)uie  E.  Bamctt 

Rletmann  Bros 

Welshaar  Bros 

Richard  R.  Reed 

Coppinger  A  Son  Ranches 

R.  II.  L.  Kelly 

W.  L.  Hulse 

Fax  Bros 

Underbill  Ranch 

Armanda  S.  Duvall 

Robert  H.  Rothrock 

II.  R.  Schilling 

James  II.  Whittaker 

Ter jeson  B ros 

Marvin  Kilgore,  J.  S.  Johns  estate, 
and  Pear!  Johns. 

Tavlor  Bros 

Robert  K.  King... 

McElligott  Bros 

Dj'er  Farms. 

Robert  T.,  W.  L.  and  Wm.  A.  Cross- 
well. 

O.  E.  or  Nina  G.  Butler 

Purchase  Ranch 

R.  A.  Brogolttl 

J.  Z.  Weimar  A  Sons 

Clemens  A .  Welk 

Kerr  Bros.  Plateau  Farm 

Carl  O.  Helm 


Pendleton 

Etho 

lone 

Condon 

do 

lone 

La  Grande... 

Mikkalo 

Echo..     

The  Dalles  .. 

Dufur 

The  Dalles... 

Dufur 

Heppner 

Adams 

Grass  Valley. 
Pilot  Rock... 

Pendleton 

do 


1j&  Grande - 

Moro 

lone. 

MayviUe... 
Pendleton  . 


2.5,  663,  82 

[ 

2.5.311   04     : 

25,119  IS 

i 
1 

411,  y\s<  16 

2.1,  25(1  1 1 

i 

4fi,  f>25  76  ! 

43,  911   93   ■:> 

43.  .VM  65 

3S,  501   02 

37,  308.  77 

31,937  17 

1 

31,810,  .54 

31.385.21 

•29,727.26  1 

29,64.5.72  K 

■29, '209.  90  : 

28,  2.5t>,  80  , 

28,21.5.11    II 

27,  66.5.  66 

i 

27,  ,586.  99 

1 

'27,  021.  07 

■26,  948.  (H 

26,  ,597.  21 

1 

■26,  320  40 

25,  a50.  00 

1 

126,212.35 

6(i,  182.  07 

,59,  578.  85 

49.  999  04 

49,  99S.  42 

46,  789.  36 

45,  996.  99 

44,541.42 

44,  207  31 

43.380  93 

42.  407  80 

41,373  70 

36,  779,  57 

36,571.74 

35,  833.  31 

3,5,  796  18 

35,  278,  84 

34.  687.  30 

34,  467  21 

I 

SOfTH  DAKOTA 

J,  E.  Ch.^k  

C.  E.  MiUer 

Dennis  L.  Anderson. 

Hugo  Kinkier 

Robert  Welmer. 

Mike  Piatt  

E.  V.  Hensley 

Bnjno  V^ieciorek 

Robert  L.  Pich... 

R.  Guy  Goddard 

Stanley  .\srnu.ssen. 

M.  M.  A  Theo  Kiker 

Marlln  F.  Jorpensen  A  Sons.  

Paul  H.  Ix)ng._ 

Louis  O.  S|)aid 

Hum  Bros 

T.  M    Osborne  A  Sons... 

LjTi  Lyman 

Gerald  Perry 

J.  B.  Bishop  A  O.  G.  Shearer 

Bill  Goebcl 

Pansch  Bros 

Bolie  A  Son 

Archie  Swanson 

I/Ottie  Weimer  4  K.  Q.  Clalrssen. 

George  Nelson 

Clark  J.  I'obinson 

James  S.  Brown 

Joe  Maolis.  .Tr 

Alfred  Peterson  A  Sons 

TEXAS 

Thomas  L.  Moran... 

W.  T.  Smoot.  Jr 

T.    Camiibell    and    Percy    and 
Lamar. 

W  A  A  Farms 

Hill  Farms 

Carl  II.  Ku[>er 

Berkley  Stringer 

Ray  L.  Batman 

II.  H.  Hogue 

Claude  Johnson 

R.  H,  Holland — 

J.  I).  Ferguson 

.Mrs.  Jessie  Herring  Johnson 

W.  L.  WlLson...- 

O.  A.  Schuster 

D.  C.  Dllley _ 

John  A.  and  Raymond  Smith 

J.  R.  Hickman 

R.  M.  Buckles 

R.  C.  Buckles 

R.  C.  Womble 

Claude  Illglcy 

Ravmond  C.  Blodgett 

T.  C.  Harvey,  Jr 

W.  R.  MurreU 

M.  C.  Kelly 

ElU.  Herring  Estate     

Everett  W.  Carter  A  Son 


Condon 

Pendleton 

HeUx 

Condon 

Wa.soo 
-Arlington   . 
La  Grande. 


Pierre 

White  River 

Onida    .     .   

Littlefield,  Tex.. 

Martin 

Pierre 

do 

Chamberlain 

Martin 

Blunt. 

.^gnr 

Onida.. I 

Ideal -. I 

Fnulkton ' 

Onida  j 

Harrold ' 

Pierre ' 

Miirdo ' 

Cresbard j 

t^tiinn 

Gettysburg 

....do I 

Cfordon.  Nebr I 

Winner 

-Martm 

Onida 

Batesland 

Chamberlain 

Witten 

Ipswich 


Dumas... 
.\ni!U-il!o. 
Dimmilt. 


do 

Hart 

Dalhart 

Dumas 

GrHin  Vallev 

Dalluu-t 

do 

I'erryton 

Hamlin 

\'emon 

Quanati 

I'erryton 

Borger. . 

Hereford 
do... 

Stratford 
do... 

Morse... 

Stinnett. 

White  Deer. 

t'ruver 

do 

Elk  City.... 

Amarillo 

Siuiray 


.\lo.i 


Amount 
loane<l 


18.962 
19.393 

17.720 
17.928 
17,704 
17,627 
18,490 
17.  113 
17.430 
16,368 
16,213 
1.5.843 
1.5,632 
1.5.770 
16.049 
16.127 
16.  436 
16.3.56 
1.5.348 

16.090 
14.  437 
14.515 
14.395 
14.5.56 

14.  709 
1.5.  189 
14.  7.58 
13.  9**7 
14.W18 
13.768 
14.813 


30.303 

2-2,  651 

24,861 

19,799 

21,662 

21,369 

18.340 

18,303 

18.  326 

\7.f>7-2 

16.  4.5.'' 

16.633 

16.  4fi4 

15,  fi24   ! 

1.5.  8«9  I 

16,287  ! 

16.443 

16.026 

15.279 

1.5.  765 

15.123 

15.524 

15.  604 

14.8^5 

1.5.275 

14,172 

14.375 

14.142 

14.080 

13.  .584 


77.475  I 
42,748  I 
.32,516  . 

27.189 
27.624   I 
27,  7(KJ   , 
27,944   I 
27,777 
27,933  I 
28.409  i 
27.  .500 
26,9.50 
25.824  ! 
24.792  j 
26.496 
■26,5-23  i 

24,  .5i*5 
24,904 
2,5.000 

25,  000 
23,700 
24,672 
22.908 
21,290 
21,  676 
21,160 
21,  1.55 
22,526 


»33,  752.  36 
33.  4.5.5.  88 
32.  250  40 
32.  20<1  92 
32.  192.  22 
32.08!  14 
31.H02.  80 
31.  14.5.66 
:J0.  927  69 
30,415.09 
29,  994.  05 
•29.  309.  .55 
29.  075.  52 
28.701.4fi 
28,  406.  73 
27,  806.  31 
27,  616  ,56 
27,  .506.  19 
27,165.96 

26.  276.  24 
26,  275.  34 
2.5,981.8.5 
25,911  00 
25.909.63 

25.  .583  96 
2.5.  534  79 
2.5,  465  83 
25,  456  34 
25,418  09 
25.  195  44 
25.  182  10 


49,999  95 
4.5.480  15 
44.  998  41 
40.  90«.  40 
38,  013  02 
36.  967  .50 
33.  378  80 
32.  8.53  70 
32.  070  .'/) 
31.986  32 
29.819  93 
29.715  90 
■29.  .548  H6 
29,  216  H>» 
28,  8,5,^.  M 
28,  824.  34 
28.  775.  25 
28.686  .54 
28.266.15 
27.  430,  72 
27.  372  6:1 
27.  322.  24 
27.  1.50.  9t'i 
26.  867,  82 
26.731.2.5 
26.  501 .  64 
25.  396.  78 
25.  3,50.  60 
25.  344  00 
Z5.  28X  .')3 


137.130  (12 

71.  :2s.  2!) 
5h.  528  SO 


48.  940.  20 
47.  .51 3.  28 
;«17  (Kl 
224.  80 
■2'20.  90 
206. '20 
1.5^.  94 
7.50.  00 


47, 

47. 

47. 

47. 

47. 

46. 

46.083.94 

45.  708,  48 

44,  873.  Ki 

44,  778.  M 

44,5.59.19 

44.  516.  35 

43.  052.  (»9 

42.000.00 

42. 000.  no 

41.948.11 
41.448.67 
39.  630.  84 
38,  747.  80 
3s.  4a'.  28 
38.298.98 
38.  079.  no 
88,  06b.  09 


k 
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Produow 


I 


TEXAS — continued 

C    I).  Ciunaham 

Mflvin  Sucks   

Koticrt.  Sr.  and  Robert,  Jr.,  Alexander 

11.  n.  Uwis 

^\    J.  Morris 

Travis  Payne 

M.  M.  Cattle  Co..- 

I..  J.  .^chnuilt 

Scott  &  Ho<lges 

I«icy  -Meek   

lirucc  I'arr 

lieiiiaucr  liros _.. 

John  L.  Hammond 

George  Purtfr 

^V^lbur  L.  lirjFunt 

Jack  Dewecs 

Dean  Cluck 

Fred  Johnson _ 

Claude  W.  Sloan 

K  osea  Foster 

liijjKS  Horn , 

\V.  C.  Matchett 

Measles  i  O'UanicJ 

J.  E.  .Mitctiell 

Charles  .M.  and  E.  L.  Davis 

Sani  Kot ara 

Arthur  Stavlo 

A.  \V.  Tal>or 

Holly  Teler 

JelT  It.  Thweatt 

I'.rent  4  Thompson 

Jack  (1.  Foster 

K.  B.  Gist  &  Son 

("lark  K.  Carter 

VV.  E.  McGlothlln 

C   V.  I'otts   

Fay  T.  Taylor -. 

Roger  Bnimley 

C   J.  Kuper.. 

F.ldon  Durrett  estate 

Carl  E    Kemp   

Stanton  I).  Llles,  Jr 

H.  C.  Brown,  Jr 

■W'.  C.  Herndon 

Browder  Bros 

Luther  C.  Hill 

A.  M.  Daily 

O.  M.  Coofxr 

lei;is  Tech  College 

G.  W.  I^e 

"W.  T.  Snioot.  Jr 

W.  T,  W.icKoner  estate 

George  Bro-; 

G.  L.  \\i\U<.  Jr 

G.  E.  McKarUind 

Bobby  Wixxi 

Sloan  Osborn. 

J.  L.  Woodford 

T.  B.  Bailey 

Billy  Lyiiii  Conner ._ 

John  Cole 

Vlreil  F.  Bi;r,cer 

C  irl  Beauctuunp.. 

V.-rn  L.  HrytKilds 

M()o<ly  F  irnis 

Marshall  C.itor 

Jack  H.  Mills. 

W    F.  Foil  ler 

F,  I).  Carter 

J.  W.  TalMT  .   '....'...v. 

Eium  Ranch  t.'o 

Alban  FariiiiJ     _._ 

I.co  W'ilkou  ski_ 

Kayinon'l  Scriiieler 

lligj-'iiis  A  London 

Samie  W'-:f  ...  j 

B    H.  Fvan>- '.V.'... 

F,  L.  .\Uani.y)ii _ __ ' 


^v  \.siii.\r,Tiiv 

Ctiarlr.-:  \"    iml  Ili-np,-  F    Zw^i 
Helm  M.  Howard." 

T.  C.  Stiiley 

Russi'U  .'^ietr     

Joe  A.  HiiM.lle 

llermr:  Uni-' 

Hetir;.  J.  Kr  inz. 

Koiis.in  L.ii'l  i  Livestock  Co 

K  ilph  C-il'i.y 

Ili'Jirnihoih  mi  Bros.. 

Oliver  I  S '7.1  Hem 

L   SlietTeV-  &.  S'ln 

Flnier  S<  iKH'.'kT  4  Sons 

H  .rris  \U<<  

l;  'tert  an  1  Ouane  Ttinni 

(i    H>roii  I'agiie 


■r  ail' 


Address 


Hereford 

Friona. 

Oruver 

Dumas 

Panhandle 

Happy 

Amarillo- 

Dalhart 

Vega 

Dumas 

Friona 

Hereford 

Happy 

Amarillo 

Hartley 

Vega... 

Oruver... 

Stinnett 

Amarillo 

Canyon 

Amarillo 

Hamlin 

Tulia 

Dalhart 

Amarillo 

Groom 

Sunray 

Kirkland 

Hamlin 

Wichita  Falls.. 

Amarillo 

Happy 

Canyon 

Dumas 

do 

Friona 

Qulta'iuc. 

Hereford 

Dalhart 

Amarillo  

Dimmitt 

Throckmorton. 

Farnsworth 

Perr>-ton 

Sunray 

Wellington 

Darrouiett 

Perry  ton 

Panhandle 

Silvcrton 

Amarillo 

Seymour 

Perry  ton , 

Dimmitt 

Happy 

Lark 

Friona 

Hcref'inl 

-Vmarillo 

Farnsworth 

Waka 

Borger. 

Dumas 

Dalhart. 

Papampa 

Sunray 

Dunia.^ 

Hprefnrd 

Bovma 

Quanah... 

Dalhart 

Dimmitt 

Happy 

Friona 

Hereford 

....do 

T  ulia     

.\hileiie 


\\'ait.--l.iirs:,.. 

Pullman 

llartline 

Waahtucna... 

Connell 

Lin. I 

Wdila  Wall.i. 

Connell 

llartline 

BridEei)ort... 

Govan. 

Ritzville 

Dayton 

H  arrinetnn... 
Walla  W^lla. 


QuanUty 
pledge<l 


Aniount 
loiined 


22,  102 
22,104 
20,576 
21,643 
20.000 

19,  7S0 

20,  63«i 
21,907 
19.799 
20,  S.-iS 
20,934 
20.  6,'i,"i 
17,905 
20,591 
20,796 
20,094 
20,  4«-,3 
20,  0.'=7 
19,9<W 
IH.  Ofi-'i 
19,17-2 
19,  Ui 
17,634 

14,  935 
17,  mb 
IH.  49H 

15,  .'.W 
17.  248 

15.  307 
18,457 
18,325 

16.  S7S 
15,995 
IH,  (XXl 
17,604 

17.  5,50 
17.  2S4 
17.4.56 
13,  629 
16,  875 
16.  0(X) 
1.5,612 
16,  747 
16,  ,5»3 
16.  3<.3 

15.  fX>4 
16,293 

16,  2;*! 

13,  7nj 
16,  047 
1.5.617 
15,  '.107 
15,  322 

14,  H.57 

14,  6,55 

15,  .Vrl 
15.  57:1 
15,  540 
1.3.361 
15.  .5^7 
1.5,  hM\ 
1.5,  449 
1.5.  .535 
1,5,  581 

14,  4H9 

15,  427 
15.  4ui 
11,  3«v5 
15.  299 
14,309 
14.  575 
1.5,114 
13,971) 

14,  0»i7 

15,  026 
14,  823 
14,  1.56 
14,  H.;3 


28,  6ltt' 

29,  410 
29,  4,h7 
28.016 
27,  «i«i0 
27,  77'' 
26,010 

26.  026 

27,  1 5K 
26.  DC' I 

25,  li« 

26,  435 
26,072  i 
25,821  ; 
23,526  I 


$37,  r,75.  40 
37.  577.  36 
36,831.04 
36,  575.  S2 
i>\  400.  00 
3-^  197.  40 
36,113.58 
3."),  927.  20 
3.),  83.=  .  88 
3.1,  623.  79 
3.".,  5,87.  80 
35.  526.  60 
3.5,  133.  16 
35,  004.  12 
34,  936.  44 
34,  762.  62 
34,  37H.  39 
33,  69f..  tV 
33,  444.  6<J 
33.  058.  35 
32,  783.  -A) 
32,  715.  ^t, 
32.  2«9.  62 
31,917.47 
31,  7:i4.  76 
31.631.01) 
31.. 591    111 
31,  218.  J.s 
31,  IJl   yo 
31,fX)8,  (15 
30,  Ut;8.  ti'.( 
30,717  9'; 
30. 1',.-,  M',', 
30.  420  r*  I 
2<.»,  751,  32 
29,  6:j9.  64 
29,  555.  93 
29,  3<J7.  98 
29.  16.5.71 
29,  025.  57 
2.S.  SOO.  00 
2,8.  719.  HI 
28.  135.51 
28,  025.  27 
27,  868.  39 
27,  775.  6h 
27,  534,  32 
27,42V.  41 
27,  4vi.  no 
27.  410,  M 
27.  3'2<i.  73 
27,  042.  4.; 
26,  813.  60 
26.742.01 
26.  672.  55 
2t).  5V).  00 
2»j.  473.  :A 
26,418.00 
26,  :M7,  9^1 
26.341,  18 
26.  272.  l>v 
26,  262.  45 
26.09,^,8(1 
26.  176,  08 
2«j.  OKI,  79 
26.071,63 
26,  i'2-\,  ,^' 
2'').  1126  *i2 
26.  OOH,  .'id 
2.5,  89^,  m 
25,  797,  94 
2.5,  693  24 
25,56.5.  10   , 
25,  M^\.  65 
2,5,  372.  26 
25,  346.  .50 
25,  3.J.S.  K\ 
25,  267.  10 


50,  791   02 

50,  OO'J,  no 
4X.  l)«l,  ,>4 
48.  71,s,  35 
46.  744,  t/o 


Proilucer 


.\'Mre.ss 


Quantity 
pledged 


46.  1 1 1 
46.  (Vf7 
45,  S27 
4,5.  626 
4,5.  2»;i 
+4.  274 
43,  796  45 
43,  27H,  74 
42.  3,50  54 
41,40.5.  76 


r 


■w.\.<iiiN(;t(i.v— continue.  1 

F,  O.  GUick 1 

Wm.  K.  SifL' 

Chris  Stnerkle  A  .'^on.. 

John  and  Harold  Buckley  and  .Mahol 
Buckley  Martin. 

jl   .Anderson  Hrns. 

\\   Richard  ami  Kennether  Ow5ley  and 
ij       Harriet  uusley  Evans. 

I   Carl  C.  Mo.. re 

\\   Klicker  Brcis,  <t  Sons 

II   Kenneth  Smith 

Il  Wm,  F   Untton  and  Joe  T.  Webster. 

jl  Joe  F.  Iliivliiia 

Chester  ,\n.!i  r-Jon 

\'   DefTenhaiish  Farms 

;;  John  I,  Kiipir^ 

.   Fcrrell  i  l.uv.uis 

S.  D,  I.\!e  A  .Sons 

Gilbert  Ferris , 

•  ■  Her.rv  ,1    Clui.^en  &  Sons 

H,ir.i;.|   V    (i!:vi-r 

-\li!'i';i  K    I.<iiii-v  estate 

I'aui  K  .(lien  1)  .and  Paul  S.  Hofer 
an.l  W  mm. I  lleilman. 

'■    Eslirk  Br-.^ 

;     Lafdilett''  Farms 

Clark  Farms „ , 

Fred  Ziniiiier    

Walt.T  II,  Johnson 

Uidi.iril  K    H.iiTbion  

Thoni.i'i  J,  Hyers  fi  Sons 

.\rih'!r  Berir  and  Frank  Lenzle 

Ce.  i!  Wagner 

\  irL';I  Klaveano 

V'lr.il  Feezell 

ii  I.oren  Lambert 

I  R.  C.  Walker , 

.  Guy  Kent 

I    Wm.  (uor'.'e  ILirder     , 

;    Horri"an  Investment  Co , 

Zakarison  ;md  .Suuls 

I. eon  Miller 

J.  J.  .^t'lerkle  A  Son 

I'libert  Weir 

Gustuv  Strohni.aicr. 

B.iiini;in:)   !".r';i   

l;on:iM  1  .  ..-.";.N,,n 

I>on  Low 

I'.l  .M.ireiis  anil  Richard  Stueck'le 

I'leli.ir.  1  McKrirnam 

\()ili;ier     ij).;     Baynet    Horschavcn 

Kiinelu.v 
Alvin  O.  Wollweber  and  Oscar  IT. 
'       I'oli'nske. 

T  A  T  Ranch 

Koliert  Ix)ney 

Davj.i  E.  Cox 

I'.iul  .Madcr 

Oliver  Dilling.. 

Kred  Hofer  A  Sons 

I.ewi.s  \.  Wade 

Joseph  W.  .\lader 

C^lrn^vall  Ranch 

Johnson  Bros 

.loe  .Myers 

lleetJir  Farms,  Inc.,  and  LsabeUu  N. 
.      Gluck  and  Mildred  Transetl). 

Don  Camp 

Henrv  F'Lsher „ 

.Mutt  J,  LyoiLs WW 

.Vllen  M.  .Sprout 

Levi  Str.idlcy 

,  \irgil  Davln „ 

Fl7a  Baker 

John  Kenney 

l>.i:  .  rt  Howard 

Kil:-  ( 'n\ , 

.Mien  1).  Struthers 

Senkler  Bros 

Ralph  Camp,  Sr 

lanic,-;  H.  and  J.  M.a.V)ii  LlewclljTi  .. 

Frxnk  J.  Wolf 

t  irrie  Welch  Trust 

C  irl  Repp.. 

Frinf  i,>  E.  .Morgan  &.  Sons 

R..Ur!  .-H'ig 

V.    v..  W  likings 

i;|.|;  !.  Lticht ! 

Kmni'lh  .\rlt 

C,  \  ictor  Kfjll 

().  H.  Won.Jward 

Francis  .Munns 

Iri  Scott "" 

WTOMING 

Raymond  W  ilson 


Touelet 

llartline 

L.icro.'^se 

Walla  Walla. 


Ptarbuek     

Walla  Walla  .. 

KioTKl 

Walla  Walla... 
WaiUsbiirg. ... 

Touch>t. 

Connell 

Prosser 

Kennewick 

Harrington 

Pomeroy 

Cunningham.. 

Lacrasse 

Rosalia 

Prescott 

Walla  Walla... 
Prescott 

Dayton 

Pullman 

do 

Lacrosse 

Mabton 

Lacrosse 

Pomeroy 

Paterson 

Lamont 

Thornton 

Mabton 

Dayton 

Hartline 

Walla  Walla.. 

Kah  lotus 

Phoenix,  Aril. 

Pullman 

St.  John 

Walts  burg 

do 

Lind 

Washtucna 

Dayton 

Starbuck 

Lacrosse 

Pomeroy 

Prosser 


Edwall. 


Pomerov , 

Walla  Walla. 

do 

Pullman , 

Connell 

Prescott 

Pomeroy 

Paloase , 

Fairfield 

Colfax 

do 

Eureka 

Lacros.'v 

Belmont 

Waitslturg 

Dayton 

Pomerov 

Walla  Walla.. 

Pn-scott 

Dayton 

Pomerov 

do..". 

Eureka 

llartline 

Lacros.se 

Wilbur 

Pomerov 

W.Ula  Walla.. 

Ik'imont 

Pomeroy 

Hartline 

Spokane 

Harrington 

Wilson  Creek. 

Asotin 

Dayton 

Walla  Walla.. 
Lacrosoic 


Slater. 


24.107 
24,  1 2<.l 
2:^.215 
22.158 

23,  .^S4 

21,385 

20.896 
20.878 
21,600 
20,  .544 
19.981 
18.  6*i8 

1 8.  785 
20,  ftS3 
20.  472 

19.  207 

20.  573 
19.  fi-.'-2 
19.  6.i7 
19,  704 
18,469 

19.  4,'7 

20.  UOO 
19,  0K5 
18,669 
17.229 
17.906 
18,7H4 
16.919 
18.  7,57 
18,  928 

17,  n(M 

17.816 
17.716 
17.600 
16.  .3-83 

16,  ,5(3 
17.076 

17.  .345 
16,810 
1.5.917 
16,  839 
1.5,  935 
16.81.4 
16,694 
16,237 
16,633 
15,209 

13,  275 

16,  670 
16,  3<.« 
16,279 
16,  1.'9 
1.5,340 
1.5.377 
16,  343 
15,894 
16.510 
16.  672 
14.4.52 
15.  039 


10 

•140 

15 

4fi2 

15 

001 

15 

967 

15 

864 

15 

844 

1.5,603 

15 

575 

1,1 
14 

9'.^9 

14 

4'i4 

15 

197 

15 

7o7 

15 

497 

15 

372 

15. 

mn 

14. 

1  lO 

14. 

429 

1.5.000 

15. 

157 

15,340 

14. 

1.H.5 

1.5, 

820 

1.5.000 

14, 

901 

15, 

443 

20,106 


Amount 
loaned 


$10.  i-^S  K4 
39,  ,H63,  20 
39.  764,0(1 
39,  046  98 

8S.  967  7H 

37,  722.  79 

87,  194.  88 
36,  895.  40 
.36.  288.  45 
3«.  19*'.  27 
35.  ,5f>(V  IS 
34.8.53  47 
34.  000.  8.5 
33.  919.  ra 
33,  779. 41 
33,611  7>,< 
33,  4;iS  0". 
3.3.  2;<6  42 
32,  !(<I0  ■,( 
32.  !fJ4,  12 
32,  690.  13 

32,  492,  57 

:<'2. 400,  frj 
32,  252,  8',( 
32,  110,51 
30,928,6m 
30,  7V7  fill 
3(1,  66,7,  43 
;«1.  623  30 
.'«!.  .534  2-2 
;*i'.  416,05 
30,  (Hih,  08 
2*.*,  6-mV  51 
29,  6.5s,  7'. 
2f),  3',f2(>i 
2^».  101.71 
28,9.50.60 
28.  8.58  07 
28,  rxo  ■ii\  I 
2s,  073,  17 
2s.  013,  92 
27,  9,53.  2'< 
27,  8>6,  01 
27.813,  13 
27,711.87 
27.  6.-,4  19 
27.  610,  r  3 
27,  528.  2'< 

27.  51 »  77 

27.  VK.  03 
27.  4n,lW 
27.  :«I3,  93 
27.  2.57.  30 
27.  075,  ic. 
27,  WkJ,  5.' 
26.  tdo,  04 
26,927  V. 
2ti,  911,5• 
2»■..  7r.,4'i 
26,679,01 
2»'i,  5.VJ,  (..< 

2f.,  55,s,  •."J 

2»;.  515  s: 

2»i.  .'.07,  3'. 
2i,,  ,504,  V', 

2f.,  :a(.  Hi 

26,  31KI.  4' 
2<i.  212.  I',.' 
26  I1I5,  5h 
26.  1.53.07 
26.  077.  24 
25,  6.M.3^ 
2.5.  .Ml..'-. 
25.  460  30, 
25.  431  57 
25.  364  31 
25.  .tHi  OS 
25.  2td  6  ( 
25.  2-MI  OS 
25.200,  (10 
25.  1 6007 
25,  157,  ss 
25.107,45 
25.  055.  86 
2.5,  O.VI,  (III 
25,033.911 
25,018.39 


34. 3S1.  2C 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

1960-crop  price-support  corn  loans  of  $25,000  or  more,  by  producer 

[BuHhels] 


10913 


Producer 


Adiiress 


Quantity 
pledged 


Amount 
loane.l 


C.tLITOR.NIA 

A    K.  Baker 

llamatiinl  Farms,  Inc 

George  H.  Jensen 

Bettencourt  Bros.  &  Larerat  n  Prop- 
erties. 

niAiio 


Seliuniacher  A  Harris . 


Homkey, 
tt  al  ,  a 


iLi.i-soia 

Barlels  Farm.':,  Inc 

-Martin  Implement  Co 

Farl  Schirer  

Barbara  RMartln, .   .   .    

Jaek  1.   anil  Dnuald  R    Young.. 

Ka!7.  Farm  Trust  No.  1 

.Melvln  E.  Uoth 

Gerst    Bro.s  ,    Glddens    4 

partncrshiii. 
R-    Martin.   Jurgen   Uro.s 

parliierstiip, 

-Arthur  ami  Fred  Crane 

Wayne  Martin 

Cole  Farms,  Inc 

RoUrt  Muirheatl 

David  .M.  Barr.. 

IMHAV.\ 

Overmyer  Farms,  Inc 

Ru  hard  Gumz 

Willis  Wuetlirieh.et  al 

Martin  Blad 

freight  on  Bros 

Moore  Bros 

.^  nios  W  lavi  r.  et  al 

Elmer  Gumz,  Inc 

.\Ia\well  Earms,. 

.Marvm  .Miller 

(ieorge  Dcxiil  Farm... 

Herlx'rt  and  Mark  Small 

Otto  Roll  w  e.  Ider 

Robert  Wilson  and/or  Dale  Kn(ii)e... 

Davis  Sullivan 

.•\rnos  B.erly 

Arthur  P.  Giimt 

Charlie  R.  Jonoa 

.\rlhington  Pat  Bell 

Piechietti  .<  Gumr,  Inc 

Harry  and  Kenneth  Ramsey 

Leonard  Blal 

Fred  .Moore 

low  .A, 

Dale  Frazor  

W,  1*.  Adams  II  land  tmst  

L\  It'  Bohnker 

Everett  and  William  E.  McGrew 

.\ugustns  Hanson 

R.  P.  Ellis  A  Son 

J    \.  Rlsvolil - 

Melvin  G.  Dorr... 

Gary  and  Finlcy  Frost... 

W  .  B.  Hayes 

Robt.  Stein,  et  al 

John  Heline 

Hugh  Staniler,  Jr.,  ct  al 

I>eonard  11  cist  and... , 

Frank  Wright  and  Peterson  Bros 

Fills  and  Drarnan 

Eari  M.  Kading 

I.oorals  Bros  and  Chas.  Lakin 

Dak  Irwin  and  .Muriel  I.  Phcpard.  .. 
Glenn  J.  Romky  and    Robert   Van 

Weiss. 

Donald  I.   Carlson 

Joseph  MiUT       

C    E.  I.orimor 

Roy  I.  Putnam 

Flovd  Turner 

L.  6.  Pratt    

Verle  II.  Trively.  ct  al 

Li'onard  .\nilerson,  et  al 

Jack  Stevenson  and  Cha.s.  Lakin 

Elmer  J.  Paul 

R.  B.  Gray    

KANSAS 

Kenneth  KlUcn 

Elmer  F.  Johnson 

Raymond  O.  .Morris 


Madera 

Courlland  

Walnut  Grove. 
...do... 


Glens  Ferry 


St,  -Mary's,  Mo. 

Roanoke 

..-.do. 


M  inotik 

St,  Charli*i. 
DeKalb... 
M origin  ... 
Gladstone.. 


Ashland 

Clifton 

.Minonk... 

St ,  .Anne 

riato  Center 

Morris 


Francesville  .. 
North  Judson. 
Franepsvillc... 
South  Bend... 

Warsaw 

Rens-<!;u'r.-  .. 

Elkhart   

North  Liberty 

Delpihi 

Morocco 

South  Bend... 

Walton.. 

Reynolds 

LaCrosse 

-Marklcvillc. .. 
Wulkr'rton. ... 
.North  Judson. 

Yeoman. 

Kouts 

fnlon  -Mills... 

Jud.son ... 

Suuth  Ben.l... 
Reu.sselaer 


Humbfddt 

Odelxdt 

Dcnison 

E  merson  

Lit  lie  Sioux.. - 

Menlo 

Clear  Lake  ... 

Marcu.=   

Crescent    

Mahern     

Coon  Rapids.. 

Pierson 

Council  Bluffs 
Dow  City 

(.Moilale 

i  Council 

Stuart 

.Menlo     

/Onawa 

\  Emerson 

fSac  City 

'(Allison. 

Burlinelon  .. 


BlufTs 


Cherokee 

Dow  City 

Thurman 

Oakland   

Retl  Oaks 

Law  ton   

Ran<lolph 

Duncombe 

(Jnawa, 

Emerson 

Nevada 

Mason  City 


Courtland... 

do 

Garden  City. 


34.479 
25.744 
24.  <»29 
21,208 


24,737 


78.  553 
45,  000 
39. 1.49 
35.  549 
32,  543 
32,530 
20.  r,30 
28,6«>3 

25,188 

2.5,313 

23.  8.->-, 
24.(^10 
23.  'rA) 
23,632 


lor,,  495 
6y.  4ir2 
51,030 
45, 851 
45,  4.V 
39  026 
»•>.  3,-2 
.34,  626 
33.  892 
32.  188 
31,200 
29.  .336 
28,221 
26,  835 
26,  1.52 
26.  0.59 
2.5.  771 
25,  132 
24.  .V89 
24. 198 
24.  262 
23.888 
23.745 


55.653 
99,128 
43,546 
40,028 

4('..  200 
4/1,000 
4/1.123 
37.743 
33.178 
31,680 
30,998 
31.678 
30,  077 
31.1.  979 

29.  .540 

2<1.  600 
29.593 

29,004 

27.998 
26.334 

27.8.50 
27.  510 
26,697 
26,501 
2f\  477 
26.  444 

25.  320 

26,  250 

2.5,  274 

25.  164 
25,600 


43.308 

36,864 
31,  174 


$42.  409  06 

30.89-2.80 
2".i.  914.80 
25.  449  60 


2H,  694  92 


.8.5.  622.  29 
49.  9.50  00 
44.  3-43  62 
39,  103.  .58 
3.5.  146.44 
34.  807.  10 
31.  111.  .50 
30,096.  15 


27,  203.  04 

27.  OM  91 
26  4S0.  It; 
25.  690.  70 
25.  444.  80 
25, 286.  24 


11",  145, 
74.  3,'6 

.54.  au. 

49.  060. 
48.  6,36, 
41,7.-6, 
3H,  H9r,. 
37,  049. 
3li,  2»V4 
34.441 
;«.  ,3M, 
31,:iH9, 
3fl.  19»i, 
28.  71.3, 
27.  982 
27.  8S.3 
27.  574 
2fi.  891- 
26.310. 
25,  891 
25.717 
25.  fiflO, 
25.  407, 


03 
44 
10 

8.1 

rr 

82 

44 

16 
Ofi 
52 
47 
45 
CA 
13 
97 
24 
23 

8tT 

72 
16 
15 


54,539.94 

98.  136.  72 
43.  546,  00 
41.228.84 
4(1.  602.  00 
4<i.  400.  00 
39.  320.  54 
37,  365.  57 
34.  I  r3.  34 
32,  63(1  40 
31,618.17 
31,361.22 
30,  979,  31 
30,  979.  00 

30, 130.  80 

29,  896.  00 
29,  888.  93 

29.294.04 

27,  718.  02 
27.  650.  70 

27,  571.  50 
27.510.00 
27.  497.  91 
27,296.03 
27,271.31 
26,  179.66 
26,  079.  60 
25.  987.  50 

25.  ,526.  74 

25,  164.  00 
25,088.00 


44.  174  16 

37,601  28 
33,  979.  66 


Producer 

A.ltir.-.ss 

Quantity 

Amount 

pledged 

loaned 

K  A  NS.\s— con  1  inucd 

KglxTt  Tie tjan 

Chester 

30  646 

$31  2>H  92 

Raymond  J.  Crist     ..   

Holion.b    

do    - 

2s.  1.50 
24.  145 

30  683  .50 

Max  Engler,  Jr 

y.,  318  06 

Olto  Guseka 

Scott  City 

26.000 

26.  1,50  00 

KE.NTtTKY 

J   C,  Bowi-r.  tnist/e.   iiel  M,  It.'iiner 

jEvansville.  Tnd... 

1 

and  .M.  Bradley. 

■  .Mo!:nt  %ernon, 
I    Ind. 

\         4<'.  166 

44.  I  s2  "'0 

S.  S.  Wathen 

OwenstKjro 

."!    813 

34.994  30 

Chis.  W,  S<-hab€r 

do 

24.  S40 

26,  775  10 

H.  Z   Clark... 

Clay 

2;<,614 

2<"i.  21 1   54 

M  'lo  I  .Asn 

Roland  H,  M'llliniv 

Woodbine 

30.717 

35.  '."38  89 

.M  iinbr  ice  i, trills,  Inc 

"^ueensto  wn 

30.364 

35,  525  88 

MKHIG>  s 

11  .ddix  A  S  piis.  In*- 

Mtttroe 

28,305 

31,701   IS 

Keith  Il.iddix 

do 

26,  959 

30,  IW  37 

MINSE.SOTA 

Fenrv  and  Kenneth  liiniker.. 

Mankato 

,39,  rag 

38.  25.8.  22 

Thomas  1 1.  Benson. 

Apple  ton 

.38.  .507 

37.351   79 

John  T.  and  John  E.  Terslceg. 

Bird  Island 

35.413 

34.7(M  74 

Isaliella  G.  and  Parker  D.  Sanders... 

Redwood  Falls... 

34,  fsVi 

:«.6in.  50 

N'emon  Hoffman  - 

Danulie 

2y.  1 84 

28.  «Ki.  32 

M.N.  Jacdb.son  and  R,  C.  Starkey... 

Ceylon 

27.  505 

L't..  404  80 

Tnti  Bros 

Dumont 

27.  652 

■26.  26y  40 

yissci-Ri 

The  .MIhtI  Tainton  Co..  Inc 

P;iint..n     

45.  4.5.5 

,'-.,  |»i  .0 

1'.  anii  D.  Dueiine... 

Charii  sion 

44.S70 

4L1, :;,':  1(1 

William  I/«^rov  Young 

Bigelow 

39.  41 13 

41.373   15 

Fmmett  Haer 

Craig 

3m,  401 

41,371   05 

Davis  Noland  Merrill  Crram  Co 

Carrollton 

37,  373 

40. 362  M 

lavetlc  Livestock  Auction 

FavetlP 

32.  273 

:<■'>,  823  03 

Cecil  -Mien  Young 

Forrest  City 

32,  769 

■M.  il>-  45 

Tracy  Bros      

I-a'irange. 

33,06.^ 

,'i,S  ii»>,5  00 

Shelby  Farms,  Inc 

Charleston 

26,  573 

30,  IX.'7  33 

t^uinn  Farms 

Sahsbur'- 

27  207 

29.  38;<  .^6 

A.  V.  Goo<lin 

Charleston 

Lt'i,  1X8 

2s.  <',<r.  so 

Jatk  Powell  and  E.  R.  Jarvis 

Bertrand  

2.'.  l*Vi 

28.  437  25 

J,  Warren  Grant 

Sike.ston      

23.313 

25.  <44  M) 

I/ouis  Boyes 

Benton  City 

23.  .MO 

2',  ,'<yo  so 

NBWBASKA 

Morrison-Quirk  Grain  Corp,  'Corn- 

Hastings  

178.221 

IV',.  3'0  34 

hu.skcrs  Farms). 

.Ned  Tyson 

Hermar,  

70,  509 

71  919  18 

Ernest  Hundahl 

Tekamah 

67.  832 

6>.  510  32 

Jean  R.  Brow-n 

Ciarks 

tiO,  2.'.5 

f«,  '<57  .55 

Vi  alter  W ilc\-nski 

.Aurora.. 

,55.  ,M5 

FA.  100  45 

Bob  llRw-thome 

Giltner 

,50,  752 

51,2.59  52 

G.  B.  Eriksen 

Craig 

48,000 

48,  480  00 

Rav  Phelp5 

Tmmbol! 

47.212 

47.684    12 

Walter  E.  Adams 

Fremont 

45,  414 

45.  868   1 4 

Holliman  Bros 

Hamburg.  Iowa... 

44.  .V>8 

45.  8/i3  «4 

Richard  Bovd 

StromslH^rr 

45.  132 

4'..  ,5,83  32 

Harland  S.  ^Tilligan 

Hooper 

43.  743 

45.  49-2  86 

Chester  B.  Brown  Co 

Morrill 

44,,3h3 

43.9,39,  17 

Leo  M.  Pedcn 

Cozad 

42.  8.37 

43.  693  74 

James  Dugan 

ftreelev 

42.  128 

42.  ,^49  '."S 

Wolf  Bros,  and  Rei<  h 

Albion 

42.  -26.2 

42,  '262  00 

Clarence  Sehliep 

Fairfield 

41.832 

42,  2,Vi  32 

Biegcrt  Bros 

Shi'-kley 

40.  <<60 

41,  'm.-   IrO 

Eln.er  B.  Duerfelot 

Fall  City 

441,000 

41,  ■200  00 

Roger  R.  Kreutz 

Giltner 

3s.  ,H,5.H 

39.  246,  .5.8 

Wallace  Lambic 

Fairfield 

3.H.  396 

3\  :m 

37.  801 

3.H,  779  96 

0    R   Conn 

Wood  River 

do. 

3H.  744.  01 

H.  C.  Bonsack 

38.  179  01 

Dana  Gale  Schllep 

Fairfield 

37,  072 

37.  442  72 

Thomas  W.  Harrington. 

Bradsiiaw. 

36.  94li 

37,  ;i09  40 

Carl  Beyersdorf 

Ciraiid  IsLand 

3.'.,  9.56 

:«i.  315,  ,5ti 

Flo  Wall  Farms,  Inc 

Dcwitt 

34.  925 

35.  023,  ,50 

Austin  Vanderford 

Chapman 

34.  ,V<) 

M.  '105  60 

Ralph  Kissinger,  Sr.  and  Jr 

Fairfield 

34.392 

,34,735.92 

W.    I.  Pal.ser 

Big  Springs 

32.  1 72 

34,  102  32 

Chris  Sonderup  &  Sons 

(^>enoti.    

33.715 

34,052.  15 

F.  Lucille  Hammond 

Nebraska  City 

32.512 

33.  162  24 

Philip  J.  Frickson. 

Holdrcge 

3Z118 

32.  760  3»i 

Rodney  Cathcart 

Gresham 

32,  132 

32.  4.53  32 

Thomas  W.  Brown     

Hershey 

31,494 

32.  4;iH  H2 

Melvln  P.  Todd  A  Son 

T'nion 

31 ,  697 

32.  :«0  94 

Raymond  Ix.'ntfer 

Stranc 

31.920 

32,  ^239  .>0 

Donald  J.  Vcncll 

Atkinson 

32  434 

3^2,  109  i«i 

T.J.  Mullally 

I'tioa 

31,  136 

31    447  36 

I.eRoy  McCann 

Kennard 

.30.720 

31,334   40 

Mark  Randall 

Gibbon 

30,6.50 

30,  9.'->6  ,50 

B  ruce  Scroggln 

Oak 

30.317 

30,620.17 

Ben  AugiistjTi 

Ord 

30,  109 

30,  410  09 

t 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

1960-crop  price-supporl  corn  loans  of  $  So, 000  or  more,  by  producer — ContiiuK  d 

(Bushels) 


June  18 


Produeer 


Address 


Quantity 
pledged 


N'BBBA8K.< — cm  tinned 

K  ugene  Xol t e 

■WajTie  Lyon 

Don  1).  Schmidt 

Pel  Kaeh  &  Sons 

RolxTt  Ohihaast-n    - 

W.  H.  Dobson  A  Son.? .- 

}1    K.  Klostorman..  ._ 

Birnico  and  Kraiik  Broadwelj 
admiiiistratDr  for  estate  of  D.  H 
Hroadwi'll   .    

James  Ooll  fi.  Son. 

L.  W.  KalzNrK 

Wesley  V.  Iliienfeld 

Keiinclh  Wahlprcn 

Parnkroecr  Farms,  Inc. 

C  lay  ton  I.uknw 

Herman  (rcHTtien 

A 1  ber t  M  oh  1  man 

Stanley  Sclielkopf 

Rot)ert  Knuth 

Roy  Kais«>r     

RoUand  Conn 

M.  K.  BrineRar.. 

Pam.  T.  Schrock,  Jr 

Otto  J.  Oniber  ii  Sons 

Wayne  Zle  barth .  _ 

Charles  Johnson   

Angus  Myers  &  Sons. 

Lawrence  Gregg 

Henry  Pricee 

Arthur  Hoffman 

WilUara  A.  Curry,  Jr 

LueklnR  Bros 


Murray 

Mema 

Gibbon 

Centrsl  City.. 

Coiad 

Cedar  Rapids. 
David  Citv... 


York 

Tekamuh 

Wood  River - 

Aurora 

Gothenbcrp.. 

Dewitt.. 

HoLstein   

Bradsliaw 

Harvard 

Shickley 

Oxford 

Bradshaw 

Wood  River. 

Carleton 

Elm  Creek.. 

Coiad 

Wilcox 

Fairfield... 

McCook 

Doniphan... 

Ulysses 

Doniphan... 
Colunibus  .. 
Oxford 


29.744 
29,120 
29,168 
29,  140 

28,  ,5()2 
28.974 

28.490 


28.  396 
28,311 
28.044 
28,000 
27, 675 
27,  ,597 
27,  706 
27,  376 
27,091 
27,  072 
26,482 
26,902 
26,692 
26,368 
26,037 
25,908 
26,107 
^5,  823 
24,864 
25,464 
25,442 
25,344 
25,690 
24,414 


Amount 
loaned 


$30,338.88 
29,  702.  40 
29,459.68 
29,431   40 

29,  072.  04 
28.974.00 
28,  774,90 


Producer 


Address 


28,  679 
28,594. 
28, 324. 
28,280 
28, '228. 
28,148. 
27,983. 
27,649. 
27,361. 
27,  342. 
27.  276. 
27,  171. 
26,968. 
26,631. 
26,  557. 
2f.,  426. 
26,368. 
26,081. 
25,  858. 
2.5.  718. 
26,690. 
25,597. 
25,334. 
25,  14«. 


96 
U   I 
44 

no  i 

.50   I 

94    I 

06   I 

76  I 

91  ' 

72 

46 

02 

92 

68 

74 

16 

07 

23 

,56 

64 

42 

44 

10 

42 


NEBn.\.'"K A  -niiitiiuied 

Dale  T.ovegTove 

Paipe  Kreburt-' - 

ono 

\V('l<lnn  Worth 

.\  vt'ry  l.inviUe „.., 

Mary  K.  Johnston 

Harold  BordinT  ;uid  Loren  Glas<>r.. 

Xval  Ba.'^.l       .  .- 

Arthur  and  Ibrbirt  Walton 

Brugpcman  Hnis,  p;vrt nership. 

Dale  Walloii         .    

.Max  Bortoii.  .     

Herbert  Shi  atlcr  and  John  and  Law 
renw  WiMhovon  Bros. 

Eli  Ra^'.T 

Stanley  aiu.  Leon  Isaacs. 

VIKr.INU 

Fr.mk  WiJliums 

w  .VSniMiTON 

Harold  riiyt"" 

wisroxsiN 

Krierne  V.  Bier 

BKincy  K.inii.-^.  Inc 

Nelson  anil  .\!r?.  Nellie  HulteiUii 


Fairmont 

Loomis 

Dayttm 

Cable 

London 

(We.'!  ton 

tsw:iiiton 

Marlon      

UpiH-r  Sandusky. 

Marlon     

CpiHT  Sandusky. 

Fayel  te  

I'pIMT  Sandii-sky. 
Liberty  Center... 

Payne 

London 


Back  Bay. 

Toppenish 

Janesville . 
Madison.. 
Pl:ilnfkd.l. 


Quantity 
pledged 


24.804 
24,  551 


,%,  025 

:(4.  :fji 

34,128 

33,  371 

3.1,  1.50 
30,  142 
27,043 
25,  W.6 
25,  316 

23,868 

2.3,786 
23,243 


26.736 


3:-.  37V 


27,102 

ri,  610 

25,365 


1060  crop  coUon  price-support  loans  made  of  $oi>,000  or  more,  by  producer 


Amount 
loaneil 


$2.5.  112.  ^•►4 
25,  (M2  02 


3<).  627  .50 
3s.  4;i9  52 
37,  540.  8«» 

.Vi,  708   10 

,36,  465  no 
33,  1,56  20 
29,  747  ;«) 
28,711.66 
27,  SW  44 

2fi,  732.  70 

25,  6h8.  S8 
2^567.30 


31.2S6  H 


37,  234.  38 


29,06.'l  51 
27.  42fl  70 
27,  KM  ,V) 


Name  of  producer 

Address 

Bales 

Amount 

Niiint'  of  proilu'Tr 

Address 

BalM 

Amount 

pledged 

loaned 

pWylped 

lottned 

ARIZONA 

AKizo.VA—  -continued 

Bnice  Church,  Inc 

Yuma 

3,098 

$398,588.68 

HarUin  RusscU 

Ca-sa  Grande 

eat 

$75,96*)  57 

J.  L.  Ho<Iecs  Farming  Co 

Buckeye 

Hlglcy 

ToUeson  

2,820 
2,815 
2,285 

3r.3.  187.  80 
862,937  95 
296,  090  30 

i  J.  8.  lloojics       

C^handler 

6U 
546 
801 

74,  954  :«'i 

Morri.son  Broi"   Ranrh 

i  F.  0.  Barnes 

Coolidge 

73,  4fl6.  05 

River  Ranch 

1   Earl  Tho<l 

72,  890  73 

Carl  1 1  uglie? 

Chandler 

2,  158 

271,  627.  46 

1   F.  Ci.  S.inders 

Higlev 

Mfi 

70,  6.53.  80 

C.  W.  .Veely 

GillMTt 

1,616 

214,  427  04 

i   Gail  Dan. I  A  Son 

Mes,'i 

407 

(■i6.816.6S 

H.  Wuertz 

Coolidge 

1,  5().5 
1,543 
1,538 
1,478 
1.  253 
1,251 

202,  4ii4.05 
195,  698.  69 
195,264.48 
189,  5«».  28 
167,  889.  47 
162,  942.  75 

Ver«hiis  H. in  dies 

Hik'^kitt  F  inns 

474 

478 
440 
477 
474 
431 

61   060.  6H 

Ben  Ricgs  <t  Son 

Chandler 

Gleiidale 

ti(l  411    t.' 

W.  R.  Ncelv 

do 

Ca.sa  Grande 

..    do 

H.  J.  HLirk  A  Son 

Wavne  Fninc 

Gilbert 

.59.  251   \il 

Wilbur  11.  WuerU... 

Chandler 

68.  618.  ,5J 

Ciill)6rt  Bros 

A    K    and  J     \    Fp;im 

Casa  Grande 

Buckeye 

68,  297  26 

Bamty  &  Met-ham 

Queen  Creek 

Leo  S,  .\reiimoizo 

88,  IV).  (Mi 

Grant  and  Vaughn  Ellaworth 

Mesa 

1,176 

150,  445.  68 

W.  M.  Hiw.-;    

Mesa 

4S1 

67,926  44 

Jack  Crain 

Casa  Grande 

Peoria 

Mesa.  

Coolldge 

Buckeve  

1,100 
1,  a53 
968 
1,025 
985 
988 
909 

148,  093.  00 
135,  099.  90 
131,841.60 
128,  832.  25 
126.  286.  85 
12.5,861.32 
121,  860.  54 

.\,mbro.se  A  Hill 

Buckeye 

419 
418 

42S 
406 

sw 

379 
417 

67.076.  18 

Jackson  A  Perkins  Co 

John  .\niler';<in.  Jr     . 

Chandler 

86.  130,  tW 

J.  D.  John.'on... 

William  W  ule        

Goodyear  . 

64.327  ?.> 

R.  P.  -Vndcrson 

McElhanrv  I'arni,'; 

Wellton 

64.  148.22 

J.  R.  Tucker 

Maricopti  Dust  A  Spray 

Maricopa 

62.312.72 

We.'st.^ide  Ranches 

Oleudale 

Chandler 

Chas.  Hill 

Chandler . 

SO.  Ii6s  .59 

Carl  S.  Dobson 

Jared  Jol;n  A  Sons 

Scottsdal.' 

50,  00«>.  64 

C    P.  Peterson 

Mesa...  

9.'3 

118,  467.  43 

Clarence  El!.'<worth..    

Queen  Creek 

Wl 

115,310.39 

rAlIFi'RMA 

Dan  P;iJri:cr  .. 

Coolidge  

862 

114,930.46 

I)obson  i  Fuller 

Chandler 

847 

114,.-:31,31 

Wesil.ike  I'.irT:!.-! 

Ptritfonl. 

.'..  Ko2 

733.  2.M'.,  71'. 

*^ossainon  F:iniis 

Higley     

Chandler. 

8.50 

113  492  00 

Kevnolil  M     \littler 

Rnkersfli'ld 

3  TV 

437   4''4  '16 

Rei  L.  Nc.ly    .   

866 

113,082.28 

Wheeler  K.irrn,'^ 

do 

3.285 

424.849.05 

Hooper  A  Riipg 

Casa  C'rrjide 

816 

107,  916.  OO 

Schwirt?  Karma.. 

Str^itfiiPl      

2.  'J3.5 

3(1«.  225.  10 

I.    R,  LiiMon 

Chandler 

821 

107,641.31 

.\Iira.^ol  Co 

Bnttiiiiw  mI'iw 

2,  til 7 

33.'.  .nxi  04 

Philip  C    Il.inson 

CooUdire  

819 

104,  447. 07 

Uol»'rt.s  Fiirms,  Inc 

McFfirhm  1 

o   ^;>n 

329.  247  10 

Wilson  and  W  dson _ 

Buckeve   

72f> 

94,  7.57.  .52 

Weeth  R.mrhrs,  Inc. 

McCartliv  and  Illldcbrand 

CoallnLM 

2.  M) 

292.  62;'.  :J 

C,  P    <;oi:lil 

Litchfield  

713 

94,  322.  77 

Bakersficld 

2   lOS 

274. 0S5  f>4 

R.  11.  I,a\ton 

Tcmpe. 

735 

93.  616.  95 

Frank  and  Jim  Garone 

do 

2.  140 

268,  84h.  '20 

Collier  ^iiiil  E\  an.'*... 

do 

704 

91,92!   28 

Bidurt  Bros 

do 

1  ><<«', 

243.673.1(2 

(^rant  K    I'rterson 

Coolidie  

669 

89,  7M6.  49 

Jonc?  Farms 

Stratford 

1.  7H4 

240.  '•22,  16 

Olto  H.  .\..ly - 

Gilbert 

681 

89,  612.  79 

MAI  Farms 

Delano 

1.  575 

204.734  'JS 

%\  ilker  S.  (  (iniivT  

Maricojia       

684 

89,  248.  32 

Cerro  Bro,';. . 

Bak<r«f5«li!  

1.  .'.47 

197.  ■J27  (« 

Ricks  Ran' h 

Queen  Creek 

720 

87,  998.  20 

Scott  and  Kniipp<'nberger 

Blvtli"     

1.  4U7 

191.511,21 

R    C.  \Vi-)il 

MesiJ 

644 

87,  068.  8(1 

Davis  and  .Mabry 

TniTi'iuillity 

i.-.irs 

177.  (tJ4.62 

I  >on  \\  irrhi  n.< 

Olendale 

702 

86.  226.  66 

Meridian  Faniis.  Inc 

Arviu 

1.^45 

]  7.5.  2.W.  .50 

Hardcstv  Bros 

Buckeve 

697 

85,  640.  39 

Chirra  Bni'! 

Buttonwillow 

i,;!i9 

170.0.5^,67 

Snake  R.imh 

ToUeson. 

646 

8.5,  491.  M 

Br(K-k  K  iiulies 

Kl  Centro 

1,299 

1641.77^.61 

M  A  \V  F.irni.s  Inc 

Cooli<lgc 

636 

8.5,147.68 

John  C.  Conn. 

Coalin&l    

l.-IT 

!''.1,'>1  I'd 

Norri-i  I..  KnliH'... 

Chandler 

(520 

83, 030.  40 

H   S.  iKiIdwm  &  Sons 

Hiikersficld 

I.1S7 

Hid,  .5:h  (11 

Smith  iind  Knke 

Casa  Grande 

607 

81,483,68 

Ma^fin  ■in  1  Willis  Snow 

Bntt  ip.w  ;iioW 

1.  JIJ 

1,5,V  1^1    12 

J.  Y.  Otomio... 

Wellton  

624 

«0,  776.  80 

A.  11.  We:is  &  Son 

Bilker.-- field 

l.-'l.i 

1.56.422  OS 

il.  and  Maude  Collier 

Temp<' 

Chandler 

Peoria 

614 
621 
eiT9 

80,  188.  40 
79,  879.  23 
78,  648.  82 

Ml'  ticllinda  Riuiches,  Inc 

Alpautdi 

1.  Uo 
1,139 
1    1  i^ 

151.(l.^4  .11 

I).  C.  Ricgin!5,  Jr 

(in'Uin  F.irnis.  Inc 

Riverdalo      ..  ... 

147.  716  'i\ 

H.  W.  Lvdick 

Bakers  field 

1  16  .5.'<0  72 

Oscar  W;iil.<... _ 

WeUton 

600 

78,  .5.34.  40 

K.  ().  Mitchell,  Inc.. 

Arvln 

1,  1.54 

144.  41(1.  2-2 

BartKtt  ll.iird  Co 

Phoenl.x 

^H 

78,  337.  04 

K.  I..  Siirkcrt 

Shaftor 

1,112 

143.  2.S8.  96 

I!   { 
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crop  cotton  price-support 

loans  made  of  $50,000  or  more,  by  producer- 

— Contiuued 

Name  of  prodneer 

Address 

Bales 

Amount 

i 

Name  of  producer 

Address 

BalM 

Amount 

pledged 

loaned 

pledjed 

loaned 

CALiFfiH  VIA- -continued 

: 

1 

CALiroRMA— continued 

Baker  Bros 

1  Karlimart 

•  Calipatrla..  .   .. 

1,061 

1, 139 

1,040 

1,016 

1,035 

l.(t86 

1.040 

995 

976 

932 

$142..'i.-i3.  15 
142.  2;iS.  32 
139.  6:(0  40 
137.  162.  .59 
13.5.  460.  .SO 
1.34,  4H(I.  (.1 
133,  151   20 
130.  .563  90 
130,071.  52 
126..  86:1  M 

j  Flying  X  Ranch 

Shafter 

500 

r-j 

6U0 

476 
524 
484 
474 
828 
494 
471 

$04,96.5  00 

Hud.son  Ranchc;.  Inc 

j  Wm .  Verl  KX)n 

Hanlord..         

64,  647  » 
64.  16S  00 

Bui  lor  and  Newfeld 

BaJHrifield 

I^emore 

Lawrence  Chaffin  Ranch 

Bell  Farms 

1  Livio  Palla  Stock  F'arni 

i  TlKMii(«)n  4  IVUJer 

1   David  and  Beltv  .Mofire.. 

\\  Co.sta  A  Quintel                              

1  BUtbe            .  ... 

R.  S.  Barlow 

'   Shafter             .   .    . 

64  112  44 

Fanucchi  Bros     

Bakersfleld 

do     

'   Baker^flild 

1  BulIonwiUow 

j  Arvin 

04   100  92 

Opal  Fry  A  Sons      

63  96.5  44 

Jake  K rocker  A  Sons    

bhafter    

63  (>43  98 

L.  A.  A  R.  II.  Bens<jn 

Tulare... 

'  I-emoore   

63,  ,5f..5  92 

Kiigler  A  RoberL"; 

AfcF'iirland 

Coalinga 

''  Joe  <i.  .Macliado.  Jr 

Lawrence  Baldwin 

(  I'>os  lalos 

63.34.'.  62 

Coalingft  Farm?  

j  Bakersfleld  -. 

6.'!,  ZUr  46 

K.  Mulofv  A  Son 

Shaft^T 

9.56 

1X5.341    16 

.\riiol  1  Kirschmann 

.  .lio 

49fi 

62,  HO»v  48 

Williiim  t.   tiloti 

1  TnuiquiUlty 

1,0-J4 

!         124.  364,  80 

:  W    F.  McFarlane 

Clovis  

5(KI 

62.21,5.06 

A.  A  F.  Palla 

'  Buttonwillow 

947 

121.. 528.  51 

'■  James  C.  Simons 

Brawlev 

484 

62.  l»7.  52 

Kennedy  A  Stephens 

!   Bakersfleld 

951 

1          121.166.91 

R. and  T.  Shank 

do... 

4H2 

61,999.66 

F-   I.  liaublitr 

1  Button«iHow 

1  San  Joaquin 

897 
RRO 

119.283.06 
118.993  RO 

!  Elhs  Bros 

!  J.  J.  Farms. 

Tulare     

476 

460 

61,  792  75 

Fairless  A  PifTerinl 

do 

61,741   '."O 

Archie  S "indie 

1   Dim  I'alof 

962 

116.991.28 

i  Anton  Siinonich 

do 

614 

61,  664.  58 

K.i.-^t.-lde  y-.Lruif 

'  Stratford... 

942 

113.ii'.'l.  16 

;  Allen  B.  Orimn 

Brawky 

479 

61.522.76 

Torripiani  Bro'* 

i   Buttonwillow 

9(H 

11'.',  4.'Vi,  4S 

Ted  VKser 

Wasco 

455 

61.434   10 

Fox  A  Williams  Farm? 

1  PhafU-r 

828 

110.3(»6,  16 

I  \'ernon  llutsell 

Tulare 

4K2 

6l,401.flb 

A.  Shrier  A  Sons 

Beverly  Hiils 

8.57 

109.  147   ,'2 

t   Xlck  Delia 

I'orterville 

4.M 

61,389  88 

J    A  K    Fnterpri.si-s 

Bl.\Uie 

823 

107,  (I0«,  Mt 

'  C.  G.  Havcock 

Wasco 

493 

61.309  48 

Jake  Brown 

Brawlev. 

Tipton'.. 

78(1 
747 

1113,  1 HT,.  -20 
99.022.32 
96,  ltV2.  39 

[  Frantz  Farms 

Shafler 

468 
608 

462 

61  200  36 

Charlfis  F.  Slaughter 

San  Diepn      

Buttonwillow 

60  944  76 

Ptoller  Bros 

Bakersfleld 

.S.  K.  I.ewLs 

60,  866.  32 

George  l>i-lflno  A  Sons 

Jo 

7Xi 

95,31!   99 

W.  C.  Handel  A  .Sons.  IiK- 

Shafler 

531 

60,741.09 

F.  J    McCarthy  A  Sons 

1  uiare 

77* 

a5,  i;«  .5f, 

Linord  Cameron. 

Tipton. 

448 

BO.  596.  48 

John  C.  John-iiton 

Bakersfleld 

715 

64,70H.  911 

Miirkarlan  Farms 

Fresno 

494 

60.  495.  24 

Franev  A  Pa.«coe 

do    .    .  . 

do 

Wii.'ino. 

717 
72.5 
724 

92.  9.59.  a*. 
92.  79-2.  75 
92.201   40 

Manuel  S.  Simas. 

Patil  D.  Kahi 

Phillip  P.  Crowell 

Flovd  Wilson 

Hanfard 

4413 
4«8 

499 

80,231   67 

I^kevicw  Properties 

Merced          . 

69  956  «4 

Burhans  A  Trew 

Bakersfleld 

69.  845.  07 
SB,  fl92. 16 
69  S37  60 

Bob  Caurza 

Buttonwillow 

Bskeri!  field 

EBrttmart 

713 
692 
&S0 
708 

91.927  09 
91.046  44 
91.045.20 
90.213  36  1 

.^r\in 

48S 

♦3a 

441 

Willis  A  Kurti 

1    \Uiift  Farms 

McFarland    

.^rvin 

Wavne  l>«!fl<>y 

86.  510  06 

John  Guthrie 

PortervUle.     . 

S.  C.  Pinheiroand  U.  Mock 

Tos  Bros... 

Newton  Farms 

Correli  Farms,  Inc 

Geo.  H.  Mever 

Han  ford 

68,922.01 
88  *<7''l  50 

Raven  I>and  Co       

Sol  ma . 

66.5 

89.  29fi  20  \ 

do 

450 

Blvthe  Melon  Crrowers.. 

Blvthe... 

673 
683 

6K2 

89.280,  18 
88.  325.  ,56 
88.213.98 

Strat  f(jrd 

437 
498 
488 

58  7h5  24 

John  I,    Frrecart 

Tranriulllily 

San  Joaquin.. 

CaUpatria 

5K,  5.59  82 

Mottc  Ranches,  Inc 

Slr-itf.ird. 

58,  5.V5.  12 

8[)Oora  Singh      

Oahpatria 

674 

87,  6.'-3.  70 

C.  M    Fisher  A  Sons.... 

Strathmore 

478 

58.421    16 

R.  i'alauo  A  Co 

Ix)s  Banos   

655 

«7.  337.  70 

Rov  K.  Langston 

rwrterville. 

i'O 

.'*.  198  .5(1 

lUsipn.'iiii  Bros            

do     

662 

87,311.  18  . 

Norman  Frii-s 

Raisin  City 

Dos  Pales 

433 

fiR.  1 1 7  26 

I.,  v.    Hansen 

I>emoore    

658 
697 
67H 
64« 
644 
616 

87,  066.  ,56   , 
87,  062.  27 

87.  034,  86 
85.  4.59,  34  1 
84.  145.04   i 

88.  498.  SO  1 

'  V   Mfvrtinelli  A  Son 

430 

461 
444 
434 
428 
426 

.'A.  10!   60 

Corzi  Bro.«     

Don  Palos   

Visalla 

!  J   0    Oscar  Coorn^r 

Fresno 

57  61,'   7S 

Pieppnss  Bras .. 

H    H    Voth  A  Sons                     . 

W  asco 

Visalia 

l>elano 

57  426  Us 

A    .\I.  Falconer  A  .Sons   

Porterville 

Bakersfleld 

Tranqnilltty   

'  J»rk  Hesse                               

57.  409  ,52 

C.  H    Hti.-iiier 

87.360  66 

Fran  k  \  vertn     

F.  Weeth  A  ?cms 

Coahnpa 

57.  207.  64 

H    A.  llildcbrand 

Bakersfleld 

618 

83,114,82   , 

Wixidrow  Wihon    

Shafler 

440 

56,  949.  aO 

J    Em.anuelli  A  Sons 

Brauley       

Buttons  Ulow 

Shafler 

617 
6K9 
610 
679 

82.807.57 
82,Z59  71    ' 
81,929.  10  ; 
81.  634,  .32  i 

R.  L   A  J.  E.  Squire  Farming  Co 

TjfM^tpr  VpufpM 

llanford 

423 
425 

415 

472 

66  627  0! 

\'L-^la  Farms         

Wnseo 

86  22*  25 

^^'|'illcn^ach  Bros 

Martin  Dairy 

1 1  Hnfnrd 

SSi.9.%  30 

Bniee  Kratka  ...    ...   

Rtplrv  

tian  Joaguin 

Tularr 

F'resno 

H>  870  M 

(  dscn  Brfis 

Buttonwillow 

Mendota    .. 

666 
643 

8L491.  76 
81   26><  77 

W    i.  Cliirk  6i  Son 

413 
412 

55,721.96 

I'uchcn  Hanch                 

John  \o!>i!p 

85  710  64 

Frlck  Bros 

.^rvm 

TranquUUty 

6(15 

80.  ^38,  00 
80.  035  45 

H  A  B  Farms 

R.  F.  Shirk 

Arvin 

432 

416 

m,  296.01 

Havmnn.l  Costalc"! 

MrFariand 

65,166.76 

Cheney  Ranch. . 

Tulare    , 

68H 

fSXO-A'  ,5S  ; 

.\    Pohanneson  A  Son 1 

Shatter.. 

429 

55,  083.  ft) 

AT  art  in  Cosialcs ' 

Tran'inlUltT 

Vtealia  ...'.     .   . 

4W 
6.55 

6:<6 

694 

79.935  ,52 
79,  805  '20  1 
79.  571.  M 
79,  144.  56  ! 

Clarmce  Keele. 

Calipatria.. 

Bakersfk'ld... 

Madera 

Siiafter 

415 
424 
411 

406 

54.  887.90 

I  innl  A  Janelll                            .           .   t 

Pan!  F'nns 

.54.  679  04 

F.  H    Horchard  Ranches | 

Brawky 

Shafler 

84.597.34 

Siemens  Bros 

A.  F.  Isaac 

64,  22.5.  45 

Ciirlucci  Bro.'; i 

1.0.-:  Bano.-i 

Phafter 

610 
587 
5R7 
623 

78.  647,  30  1 
78,  42:1  'Jfi 
78.258.84  1 
77.  8,V1.  08 

Ovexholt  Bros    

1  orterviile 

Buttonwillow 

Brawlev 

400 
437 
416 

427 

53,  944  00 

I'end^r  Bro<: 

\ndreoIti  Bro-; 

53  445  10 

Ludv  Bro» 

Pond. 

62.  9;i7  4(1 

Harold  Brock  man | 

Culoxico 

R    D   Bissell 

1  ulare  

52,  815.  M 

A.  .1.  BiTla  A  Sons 

Rivcrdale 

«0^( 

77,276.01 

L.  B.  Hughes  A  Sou 

-Merced 

407 

52,  >Vj7  31 

\  in:il  Bu\  d       ... 

Tipton 

.57'.' 
57.'t 
5Ki< 
.'>.»J 
664 
623 

76.991    2fi  ' 

7)1. 747  »;: 

76.  4^7,  ,'-1  t 
76,  4'22.  4'2  1 
76,  204.  08  ' 
76,093  22  ; 
7.5.967  82  I 

M    CurTi  A  Sons 

Wnukena 

39<i 
4!1 
437 
387 
433 
380 

,52.  .56(1  3(1 

Clarence  Ritchie  

Visalla  

C    M    Ranch 

Calexico    ..  

52.  439  4'.' 

Hlackl«mril  Cafe            

Bakersfleld 

1  'luuba 

Tipton 

MrFarland 

Wm    r.  KalpakofT.. 

Shannon  A  "Tolmiin     

^^  It-ietj 

,52.  4,^',  r,3 

I'uul  A    .Nickel... 1 

\iRaUa 

I,<.emoore 

Bakersfleld 

51.962.49 

It    \!    Bowman  A  Sou 

NunesA  Pire.s 

61.952.78 

Sandrmt  Brn*... ' 

Cost (visan  Farms 

81.619  ai 

Farl  Rover  1 

Strathmore 

615 

H.  B.  Fries 

L'aism  City 

408 

61.273  36 

Ilonii  r  C.  RulT ' 

Laton. 

577 

75,967.82  | 

Be«ie-Dare ._ 

llehn 

378 

61.  120.72 

Derbv  Farms 

ArMn 

.56,-1 

74.  -(79  27  ; 

I'hl  A  West,  Ltd 

Cottlui£a 

400 

51.004  on 

Orlaii.lo  1'uri>:i:uii 

Bakcr.-irield 

r-f| 

7^,(^•J.7,-    i 
73,  8,5(1  47  1 

Han.vn  A  Son ._ 

San  Joa'i'iin. 

swi 

51,003  6fl 

D.  r.  (Ynwford 

W  a.son 

647 

Burnett  Bros 1 

.f  veoH 

402 

80.  973  flt) 

.Maniirl  L.  Hocha. - ' 

Tulare 

654 

7J,842.66  i 
73,6.sl.29  i 

Frank  M.  Carvaho 1 

Dos  I'alo!-- 

378 

80.  943.  W- 

M.iriin  Fiinn.-;,  Inc .  — | 

Han  ford 

549 

Hash  -Nursery 

\  i.-iaJia 

37h  1 

50,  '.*43.  (tf 

y.  .M;irtineUi ; 

T)0'-  PcUos 

645 

72,812.  IRi  , 

.M  .\I  -M  Riuich -..' 

Coahnpi! 

399 

5fl.  M,*".  y, 

L.  C.  Krelm 

Delano _ 

553 

r.M.55  44 

I,«.nlirooV:e  Farms 

l>os  .^npele? 

899 

50.  7<(6  m 

Wiley  K.  Com 

Cahpalria 

.^5•.l  i 

71..'*(n    <H  1 

Joe  C.  Riheiro 

Tiil,>re 

3K2 

,5(1.  6.5.1  21) 

Costa  Fiiriii': 

Bakersfleld 

648 

71,002.17  j 

Repan  F:«rms 

.Mel  .iri.Jid 

4(l)« 

60,575  (>s 

Rnl.ert  A.  W  ais 

Tulare.  .  , 

653 

7U.  7S9.  .i3  1 

I'alun  Bros ' 

Hrjiwiev 

380 

6(i.49h.  20 

GlcichniT  Bro-;. 

.McFarlund 

645 

70,  V'l   20 

F.  W.  Suore?. 

Bakersficld 

382 

.Vi.  440.  VJ 

Harn-;  Farr',« 

Hak-T^fH-ld 

5'.T 

70,  S9S  If  ' 

Joe  fVnrrme 

do 

405 

SO,  4 is.  45 

1.  1,.  Snuth 

Hanlord 

.54^  1 

7<l.;i41    28 

J.  C.  Reeves 

Brawlev 

422 

50,  3.57.  26 

Clyde  Ziuharv 

Shafter 

553  1 

69,42''.  15 

B.  F.  B.  Farms 

B.iker5flcld 

373 

60,3,^5.  (Kl 

J.  Kran'K  .Martin 

Madera 

637  1 

6"^,  !i0-J  4C.  ' 

Double  L  Farm.-! 

.\rviii 

375 

60,  22ii,iKI 

Lambert  Sclu.tt.. ' 

Tipton 

613  1 

68,  sy5.  y(.i 

W.  L.  Smith 

Bakersfleld. 

399 

50.  1  y.  67 

\V.  L.  Kl-t'cns 1 

F'arlini.irt 

55',i 

6m  'VV.i  ifj 

1).  (ihilarducc!  A  Son.. 

Btitl<inw  iliow 

371 

60. 04(1.  48 

I.    \.  1 ; rant  A  Sons  

Wasco 

61''  ' 

67.  i'H\  76 

\  I  rhun:  Bro- 

Haniorl    

640 

66,911   40 

Missis.sirn 

liiiliinson  A  l.avove 

Calipaln.i 

6f.5 

(.6.  ^73.  40 

W  avne  Martin." ' 

Duna  B    Slaughter , 

Ali.augh 

Tulare 

814 

6fi  7S9   If, 

Di  !tn  and  Pine  Land  Co 

Scott 

M.  186 

1.236.048  08 

620 

66.7,5.'.  4(' 

I  >an  Selicraan 

Shaw 

2,627 

349.  631   44 

Fndl"  Farn.s. 

.\rviii     -    

6.5<-i  1 

66.  "^'i-^.  12 

r    It.  Thornton  III ! 

Tutwilcr 

639 

74,  793  79 

\\  right  Coulter  Co 

Pall-  Hull 

B.  M.  Beison  A  Son i 

1 

Bakcrstield  . 

Blvthe 

643  1 

i'ttx,  »»ti*     37 

F    W    1 1  ooker 

Lexincton           

425 

61,239  17 

493 
499  t 

65.  524,  .'^ 
64.999  74  [ 

Jolm  .\.  Flautt , 

Sliclbv 

436 

61,  935.  89 

Bakersfleld..  

XoThs  REc.ARDiNT,  COTTON.— -^  11  of  tlic  coiton  loans  liavt  been  repaid,  therefore  a  .^parale  list  was  not  prepared  rfiowlng  repayments. 
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Osage  County,  Lyndon,  Kans., 

June  15.  1962. 
Mr.  LlNDLIY  Beckwoeth, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  dated 
June  13,  1962,  concerning  grain  crop  loans  In 
the  past  4  years,  we  understand  this  re- 
quested information  has  been  furnished  by 
the  State  otBce  to  the  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  W.  Kaft, 
bounty  Office  \fanager.  Osage  Agricul- 
tural   Stabilization    and    Conserva- 
tion Service  County  Office,  Lyndon, 
Kans. 

Butler  ASC   County  CoMMrrrES, 

£1  Dorado,  Kans.,  June  15,  1962. 
LiNDLEY  Beck  worth. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  under  date  of  June  4,  1962,  requesUng 
certain  Information  In  regard  to  the  com- 
modity price  support  program  In  this.  Butler 
County,  Kaiia. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  the  requested 
Information  has  been  furnished  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  office  to  the  Department  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Sincerely. 

Manuel  B.  Penn, 
County  Office  Manager. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Committee, 
Sherman  County.  Goodland,  Kans.. 

June  15,  1962. 
Congressman  Lindley  Beckwohth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  memorandum  from  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Committee  State 
offlce  has  been  received  In  this  office  In  re- 
gard to  your  request  for  Information  con- 
cerning producers  participation  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  program. 
The  understanding  we  have  from  their  let- 
ter Is  that  the  requested  Information  has 
been  furnished  by  them  to  the  Department 
In  Washington,  DC  .  and  may  be  obtained 
from  there. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lowell  Chattield, 
County  Office  Manager. 


Ghoesbeck,  Tex.,  June  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beck  worth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  The  following  Is  the  desired  Infor- 
mation as  p)er  your  request  of  June  4,  1962, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Limestone 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Groesbeck,  Tex.: 

BAIU-KY 


Ymt 

NunilxT  0 

pro'iucers 

pai-tiripating 

in  CCC 
loan  proRrani 

Total  amount 

loane<l  In 

count  y 

195» 

1959 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

ISM)     

Norie 

lyfii.... 

None 

CORN 

None 

None 

None 

31 

l>.>."iy 

lutii 

19»)l   ...       .   

None 

None 

None 

$27,603.90 


GRAIN  P 

OROnUNT 

Year 

NuiuIkt  of 

pro<lucers 

participating 

In  CCC 
loan  program 

Total  :imoimt 

loane<)  in 

county 

195X 

211 
31 
19 

123 

$13.1, 1'iO-J.  ,S2 

1959 

2,!.  JU.'JS 

19fi0                           - 

11,  191.  .VJ 

19*')1 

83,  411).  44 

OATS 


19.^« 

21 

3 

None 

None 

$8,  461  93 

iy.w 

I,;i4l.ti9 

V.tf'ili..   

1*11 

.None 
None 

COTTON 

l»,s« 

37,^ 
4M0 
760 

$533,  WU  >« 

IS.'sy    

711,HI3  07 

l'j«iO 

1,289.991  00 

1961       

HYK 

ly-w 

None 
None 
None 
Nouc 

None 

1959 

None 

1   '0 

None 

19«1 

NotH* 

SOYHKANS 

iy,w           

None 
N'ono 
None 
None 

N     e 

\W>s>       

None 

I960 

None 

19tU 

.None 

WIIKAT 


1 '.».■«, 
i95y. 
1' 11)11, 
1*1. 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


PKANI- 

r> 

195-'* 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

lysy 

None 

i>*ii) 

Noni> 

lyti!                 

N  one 

RICE 

195S 

N  one 
Nonf 
Nonf 
None 

N  ont< 

la'iy 

-N  one 

is»>n _ 

None 

1961 

.None 

'  Not  available  at  this  time. 


There  were  approximately  200  producers 
who  participated  in  2  of  these  crops,  31 
producers  In  3  of  these  crops,  and  21  In  4 
of  these  crops. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  D.  McCreaey, 
County      Office      Manager,      Limestone 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  June  4,  1962 
Dear  Director:    For  the  years  1958,   1959, 
1960<  and  1961   I  desire  the  following  Infor- 
mation for  your  county: 

How  many  barley  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  each  year?     6     0     0     0 


How  many  corn  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? Wh.it  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year?     0     0     0     0 

H  jw  many  grain  sorghum  producers  partic- 
ipated in  t!ie  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  In  your  county  In  each  year?  19  6 
0     84 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year?     5     0     0     0 

How  many  rye  producers  participated  In 
the  CommcKlity  Credit  C  jrpornllon  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  ti>tal  loaned  In  your 
county    111    each    year?      2     0     0     0 

How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
proijram''  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  In  each  year?     0     0     0     0 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
in  the  Onnmodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program"'  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county    In    each   year?     32     0     0     0 

How  many  peanut  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
prograni?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  In  each  year?     0     0     0     0 

How  many  rice  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  county  in  each  year?     0     0     0     0 

How  many  cotton  producers  participated 
In  Uie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  county  In  each  year?  6.600  6,600 
6.600     8.800 

How  many  farmers  participated  In  the 
proizrams  of  two  of  the.se  crojw?  How  many 
farmers  participated  In  the  progjrams  of 
three  of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers 
participated  in  the  programs  of  four  of  these 
crops''     2  crop.s.     84     3.     32     4.      19 

For   this  information  I  shall    be   grateful. 
Regards. 

Lindley  Beck  worth. 

Note — To  figure  the  amount  of  money  on 
all  these  loans  would  take  considerable  com- 
putation.   

Farwell.  Tex..  June  15,  1962. 
Hon    Lindley   Beckworth, 
Member  of  Congress,  House   of  Representa- 
tiies,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  :   Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  June  4.   1962,  requesting  cer- 
t.iin    information    relative    to    price   support 
programs  administered  through  this  offlce  In 
1958.    1959,    1960.   and    1961,   and   we   report 
as  follows: 

We  have  no  peanuts  or  rice  In  this  county. 
The  cotton  loan  program  Is  not  admin- 
istered through  this  offlce.  Cotton  data  Is 
available  from  the  New  Orleans  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  com- 
mixllty  offlce. 

See  schedule  attached  for  Information 
relative  to  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats. 
rye,  soybeans,  and  wheat. 

It  Ls  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you.  If 
we  may  be  of  further  assistance  please 
advise. 

Sincerely. 

Prentice  L.  Mills, 
Office    Manager,    Parmer    County    Agri- 
cultural   Stabilization   Committee. 


Barley 

Corn 

Grain  scjrghum. 

Oats 

Rye 

Soyljean 

Wheat 


Number  of  produce rsfiHrtlclpatlnK 

10S8 

1950 

IWW 

1961 

27 

0 

13 

80 

3 

1 

0 

2 

l,fil2 

1,1112 

1,,521 

1,711 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i         1''.7 

2 

1 

17 

1      I,  175 

i 

47.S 

591 

290 

ToUl  loaned 


1958 


$34,071 

lfi,209 

10,  67H,  243 

3.  IfV) 

■283 

222.012 

4.2t)1.720 


1959 


n 

$f>..'ififi 

6, 380,  834 

0 

0 

4.243 

1,591.266 


1960 


$17.  145 

0 

9,  ^2.  035 

U 

0 

2.305 

3,091,  112 


1961 


$133,344 

7,  8.M 

14.  793.  089 

0 

(I 
17,  n.-?!) 

1.  836,  035 


Note.— 1,711  pro'lucers  particiiwtfi 
In  4  crops. 


in  J  crops;  1,428  produtors  i»artkiiJ8te(i  in  3  crops,  1,193  proiiuecrs  iiartUiimted 
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St.  Francis  County  Agricultural 
Stabilizatiow  awd  Conservation 
Committee, 

Forrest  City,  Ark.,  June  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hington,    DC. 

Deiar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  I  am 
listing  below  by  years  the  participation  In 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram: 

Barley:  No  barley  loans  have  been  made 
In  this  county  In  either  of  the  years  1958, 
1959,   1960,  or  1961. 

Corn :  One  corn  producer  loan  In  the 
amount  of  W, 616  47  Ui  the  year  1969.  No 
other   loans   made. 

Grain  sorghum:  In  1958  seven  loans  In  the 
amount  of  »34, 19248;  1959,  one  loan, 
118,194  85:  I960,  one  loan,  $9,344  87;  1961,  no 
loans. 

Oats;  In  1958,  seven  loans  $12,971;  1959, 
one  loan,  $2,017.23;  1060,  one  loan,  $6,847.98; 
and  1961,  two  loans.  $6,661.20. 

Rye:  No  loans  made  In  either  of  the  years 

1958,  1959,  1960.  or  1961. 
Soybeans:  In  1958,  21fl  loans,  $1,140,928.43; 

1959,  48  loans,   $341,006  53;    1960,   16  loans, 
$140,065;   and  1961,  46  loans,  $285,963  37. 

Wheat:  In  1958.  IS  loana,  $31337.52;  1959, 
20  loans,  $89,683.02;  1960.  24  loans.  In  the 
amount  of  $146,62304;  and  1961,  18  loans, 
$122,129  99. 

Peanuts:  No  loans  made  In  either  of  the 
years  1958,  1959,  1960,  or  1961. 

Rice:  In  1958,  12  loans,  $130,016.87;  1959, 
20  loans.  $198,623  12;    1960,   20   loans  In  the 


amount  of  $193,657.81;  and  1961,  $98,586.95     against  milk  contaminated  by  fallout." 

'°L!l^*'^  l°''''"'     *       .♦       *w.    .    .      ^  .  Just  try  and  find  someone  who  will  tell 

With  reference  to  cotton,  this  Is  to  advise      v,«      -„      v,  *   n      4.  ■     ^  tt 

that  cotton  lo.n.  are  made  through  lending  ^°"  ^OW  much  fallout  15  dangerous.  You 
agencies  and  no  records  of  ttxeM  loana  axe  cannot  do  it.  If  anybody  knows,  he  is 
maintained  in  the  county  omce.  We  think  ^ot,  telling.  Tro  weeks  ago  the  Sub- 
that  It  is  possible  that  this  information  may  committee  on  Research  k  Development 
be  obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  Com-  and  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
modity  Credit  Offlce.  We  know  of  no  other  Atomic  Energj'  conducted  hearings  on 
source  of  obtaining  this  Information.  radiation    standards,    including    fallout. 

are  giving  the  following  report:  ^^^^  ^'^  unable  to  provide  assistance  m 

In  1958  nine  farmers  participated  In  two  answering  the  specific  questions   which 

programs    and    five    farmers    participated    In  arc  giving  rise  to  such  anxiety  all  over 

three  programs.  the   country.     Mothers   are   afraid   for 

In   1959  four  farmers  participated  In  two  their  children.    Men  fear  for  their  fsunl- 

programs  and  three  farmers  participated  in  lies.     They  all  want  to  know — they  have 

three  programs.  a  right  to  know  the  facts.    How  much 

In   1960  four  farmers  nartlclpated  In  two  iodine    131    is  tOO   much?      How  can  we 

programs   and   one    farmer    participated    in  calmly  proceed  with  atmospheric  nuclear 

four  programs.  ^^^  ^.^^g^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^, 

In  1961  seven  farmers  participated  In  t^-o  ^jpa  of  where  we  are  going,  of  what  we 
prograrn..  ^    .    ^  aro  doing?    Where  public  health  Is  con- 

v^y  truiJ"y?uri       ""  ^^"^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^  "°  "^"^  '^^  unresolved 

'  ^  p  i^LnrHrR.  questions.     When  we  are  dealing  with 

County  Office  Manager.       human  lives,  we  cannot  tolerate  gener- 

alities  and  cvsLsiveness. 

Floydaoa,  t»x.,  June  IS.  1962.  At  the  Atomic  foiergy  Subcommittee 

Representative  Lindut  Bsckworth,  hearings.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Morgan,  chalr- 

Housc  of  Representatives.  man  of  the  Public  Health  Service's  Na- 

Washington,  DC.  tional  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  chart  will  give  said  if  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  testing 
the  information  requested  In  your  letter  shortly,  the  radiation  dose  to  the  thyroid 
or  June  4.  1962.  would  probably  exceed  radiation  protec- 

tion guides  in  several  cities  and  this 
would  "immediately  raise  very  serious 
problems  of  countermeasures."  Dr. 
Morgan  emphasized  the  importance  of 
carefully  defining  the  responsibility  for 
countermeasures  application.  But  I 
want  to  know  more  than  just  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  action.  I  also  want 
to  know  exactly  what  measures  are  pro- 
posed and  under  what  circumstances 
they  will  be  taken. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy owes  it  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gi-ess  to  conduct  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  fallout  problem  and  to  pub- 
lish their  findings  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  of  even  more  crucial  importance  at 
this  juncture  is  the  duty  of  the  President 
Very  truly  yours,  to  provide  the  American  people  with  a 

Thomas  J.  hutchins,  complete  statement  of  the  facts,  and  I 

Office  Manager,  Floyd  County  AgncuUural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.         ^^j  upon  him  to  do  SO.     If  the  facts  are 

^^^^^^^^^__  not  available,  then  the  President  owes  it 

■^~^^^"^~'^~  to  the  people  to  step  up  research  in  this 

than  Mr.  Finney  had  been.    Their  every     criUcal  area  until  all  statistics  are  ren- 

statement  was  couched  in  reservations.     ^^^^   meaningful,   all   ambiguities  are 
The  average  iodine  131  content  of  milk     clarified,  and  all  doubts  are  erased. 

is  in  the  vicinity  of  20  micromicrocuries  ■■■ 

r>er  liter,  they  said.     But  as  of  May  24, 

the  level  of  iodine  131  in  some  areas  had 

exceeded  600  micromicrocuries  per  liter. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  figures? 

Nobody  seems  quite  sure.     The  Federal 

Radiation    Council    has    established    a 

guideline  of  36,500  micromicrocuries  as 

the  amount  of  iodine  131  which  a  per- 
son can  safely  absorb  each  year  without 

any  fear  of  thyroid  damage.    This  figure 

breaks  down  to  100  micromicrocuries  per 

day.     But.  now  that  radiation  levels  are 

rising,  public  health  oflBcials  are  tripping 

all  over  themselves  to  assure  us  that  this 

guideline  was  established  for  industrial 

exposure.     It  was  not  meant  to  apply  to 

fallout. 

As  far  as  the  American  public  knows. 

we  are  still  faced  with  what  Mr.  Finney 

called  "the  unresolved  question  of  when 

countermeasures     would      be      ordered 


Ift.SK 

laso 

ISfifl 

1961 

Coniiuoility 

Pnrtlri- 
panl5 

Aniouiit 

Parttci- 
pants 

Amoimt 

Parliil- 

Amount 

Ptrtiii- 
panu 

Amouiit 

Barley 

213 

1.576 
0 
0 
(1 
0 
0 
0 

i.ieo 

$211,313.  7<-. 

7,  .VW.  (10 

7,301,27f..  21 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 
0 
10,721,743  50 

37fi 

1,6S.3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

1,420 

$37C.4i:i.  23 

8,  3Cl,r,I7  41 
70S.  50 
0 

(1 
(1 
II 
II 
12.000,00(1  00 

1 

1,3W 
(1 
0 

0 

(1 

1,1(¥1 

$1.  777  2- 
<J 
4,  592,  531  7f 
0 
0 
3,  222.  5C 
l,M7.eW..  70 
0 
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7,  4X3. 17«  20 
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1.54:1 
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K'AI 

»21.'i.025  i«i 

Corn             
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Grain  wrchiuu 
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5.  052.  ^i!  75 
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Kye 
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So>"tieans    

fi,  247  40 

Wfii-it 

I'l'illlUl.'*       

1.  17tK011  23 
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Ciittoii 

3. 4.'in.  nrio  on 

Nuiiilrr  piuticipntlrp: 
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1,  42(1 
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3 

1,  IflO 

400 

6 
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IODINE  131  CONTAMINATION  OP 
MILK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Friday's  New  York  Times,  there  appeared 
an  article  by  John  Finney  on  the  subject 
of  the  continued  high  level  iodine  131 
content  in  milk  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Midwest.  Though  the  subhead  read 
"United  States  Discounts  Peril,"  the 
vagueness  of  the  ar.icle  made  it  ex- 
tremely alarming. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  concrete  in- 
formation on  the  fallout  situation,  I  had 
a  member  of  my  staff  contact  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  asce:'tain  the  facts  and 
figures  behind  Mr.  Finney's  story.  The 
results  were  astounding.  The  Public 
Health  Service  seemec  no  better  briefed 
on   the  potential   danger  of  iodine   131 


PLANS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  Schwencel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aft- 
er giving  much  study  and  thought  to 
finding  some  other  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  higher  education,  I  am  offering 
today  suggestions  that  I  believe  are  wor- 
thy of  serious  consideration,  if  we  are 
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to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  decades 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  decade  we 
have  seen  a  greater  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  values  of  higher  education  than 
ever  before.  As  a  resiilt,  college  enroll- 
ment figures  have  shown  a  greater  in- 
crease than  the  growth  in  our  popula- 
tion. 

During  this  period,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  grew  only  18.5  percent, 
or  only  about  one-third  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
in  America. 

Between  the  falls  of  1958  and  1959 
there  was  an  increase  of  143,741.  or  4.5 
percent,  in  the  enrollment  of  universi- 
ties, liberal  arts  colleges,  teachers  col- 
leges, technological  schools,  religious 
schools,  and  junior  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

During  that  period  a  total  enrollment 
of  3,402,297  full-  or  part-time  students 
compared  with  3,258,556  the  previous 
year. 

Between  1957  and  1958  the  enrollment 
increase  was  an  additional  5.5  percent. 
A  more  alarming  figure,  perhaps,  is  the 
Increasing  number  of  freshmen  entering 
our  colleges  and  universities  each  year. 

The  number  of  freshmen  enrolling  in 
the  fall  of  1959  was  826,969,  or  5.6  per- 
cent, above  the  total — freshman  enroll- 
ment— of  781,075  only  1  year  before.  The 
freshman  enrollment,  in  turn,  was  6.6 
percent  above  the  1957  figure  in  1958. 

Recent  studies  point  out  that,  in  all 
probability,  this  trend  will  continue  or 
even  accelerate  during  this  decade.  In 
1940  only  15  percent  of  all  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  were  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

By  1950  this  portion  had  reached  30 
percent,  or  double  the  percentage  in  only 
10  years.  However,  this  phenomenal  in- 
crease can.  in  some  measure,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  large  numbers  of  ex-service- 
men receiving  financial  aid  through  the 
GI  bill. 

By  1960  this  figure  had  reached  40  per- 
cent, and  it  is  expected  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  persons  in  this  age  group 
will  be  attending  college  by  1970,  if  the 
present  trends  continue. 

As  could  be  expected  from  these  fig- 
ures, more  students  from  lower-income 
families  are  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities now  than  in  the  past,  and  an 
increasing  number  from  these  families 
are  expected  in  future  years. 

However,  there  are  still  a  great  many 
potentially  excellent  students  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  educations  above  the 
high  school  level. 

A  recent  study  has  revealed  that  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  students 
graduating  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of 
their  high  school  classes  do  not  go  on  to 
college. 

Of  that  50  percent,  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  prevents  the  majority  from 
attending.  A  survey  in  the  April  1960, 
issue  of  Scholastic  Teacher  pointed  out 
that  63  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents taking  part  in  the  survey  said  that 
they  planned  to  go  on  to  college. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  only  22 
percent,  of  only  about  one-third  of  those 
interested  in  attending  college,  have  the 


funds  necessary  to  finance  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

Elmo  Roper,  in  a  recent  survey  for  the 
Ford  Foundation,  found  that  69  percent 
of  the  parents  interviewed  say  that  they 
expect  to  send  their  children  to  college, 
but  only  three-fifths  of  these  families 
feel  that  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

The  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education  estimates 
that  by  1970  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  col- 
lege education  will  be  double  that  of  to- 
day if  the  present  economic  spiral  con- 
tinues. 

The  latest  averages  of  college  costs 
show  that  tuitions  generally  range  from 
$300  to  $1,200  per  year;  board  and  room 
averages  from  $400  to  $600  for  State- 
supported  institutions,  and  $300  to  $900 
for  private  colleges  and  universities; 
books  and  supplies  range  from  $25  to 
$200,  and  fees  from  $15  to  $75  per  year. 

Hius,  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  college 
education  is  prohibitive  for  many  and 
will  become  so  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber. 

A  recent  survey  indicated  that  27  per- 
cent of  the  parents  of  college  age  chil- 
dren capable  of  college  level  work  are 
unable  to  send  their  children  to  college 
for  financial  reasons. 

For  those  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
financing  a  college  education  for  more 
than  one  child,  especially  at  the  same 
time,  the  diflBculty  is  compounded.  This 
is  a  situation  which  should  be  a  concern 
to  all  of  us  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  such  a  concern. 

My  concern  led  me  to  instruct  my 
research  team  to  ;5tudy  this  general  area 
with  an  air  to  finding  answers  to  some 
of  the  problems  fticing  higher  education. 
My  research  team,  at  the  time  that  this 
work  was  done,  \v^as  composed  of  three 
students  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa : 
Robert  Etowner,  of  Newton,  Iowa;  Ivan 
Ackerman,  of  Allison,  Iowa;  and  Tom 
Scheuerman,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  team  is  under  the  direction  of 
Profs.  Russell  M.  Ross  and  Deil  S. 
Wright,  of  the  Pc'litical  Science  Depart- 
ment at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Their  research  and  study  has  led  to  the 
evolvement  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
aid  college  and/or  university  students, 
their  parents,  and  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

I  have  chosen  to  call  this  plan  the 
Iowa  plan  for  g:rowth  and  progress  in 
higher  education.  The  Iowa  plan  is 
composed  of  three  phases. 

Phase  I  would  grant  a  $100  tax  credit 
or  tax  deduction  to  the  parent  of  a  col- 
lege student  or  to  the  student  himself 
depending  upon  who  incurred  the  major 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  obtaining  a 
higher  education. 

I  have  introduced  bills  which  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  and  bills  which 
would  provide  a  tax  deduction.  Either 
approach  would  provide  very  real  and 
much  needed  assistance. 

Last  Tuesday  1  introduced  legislation, 
HJl.  12126,  to  e.stablish  phase  II  of  the 
Iowa  plan.  Phase  n  would  work  in  this 
manner : 

A  parent  would  receive  a  tax  credit  of 
$50  per  year  per  child  from  the  birth 
of  the  prospective  college  student  until 
age  18  or  entrance  into  college,  which- 
ever is  first,  providing  that  investment 


certificates  in  the  amount  of  each  year's 
tax  credit  are  purchased. 

The  purpose  of  this  investment  would 
be  to  encourage  and  assist  in  advance 
financial  preparation  for  college  or  uni- 
versity education. 

Any  student  for  whom  certificates  had 
been  purchased  for  an  18-year  p>eriod 
would  have  approximately  $1,400  to  his 
credit  by  the  time  he  entered  college. 
In  event  the  parents  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase this  certificate,  a  grandparent  or 
an  uncle  or  aunt  could  do  so. 

These  certificates  would  be  negotiable 
only  at  approved  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Disbursal  of  the  amount 
would  be  dependent  upon  passing  grades 
at  a  recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

In  the  event  that  the  child  did  not 
enter  college  or  complete  college  the 
value  of  the  certificates  plus  interest 
would  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  revenue  loss 
which  would  occur  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan,  but  this  loss  can  be 
recouped  by  closing  tax  loopholes  and 
making  other  changes  in  tax  collection 
procedures. 

There  are  many  businesses  and  occu- 
pations, professions  and  people  who  re- 
ceive special  benefits  from  education, 
and  although  I  am  generally  opposed  to 
special  taxes,  it  may  be  that  we  should 
consider  a  tax  plan  that  would  obtain 
revenue  from  those  who  receive  direct 
benefits  from  education  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  revenue  if  this  bill  is  passed.  This 
is  a  subject  which  will  require  niuch  re- 
search and  study  on  the  part  of  both 
the  educators  and  those  who  benefit  di- 
rectly from  education.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  loss  to  the  country  will 
be  much  greater  than  the  revenue  loss 
if  we  do  not  make  plajis  now  to  encour- 
age the  maximum  use  of  all  available 
talents. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  for  higlier  edu- 
cation expenditures  is  most  favorable. 
This  is  an  area  where  we  must  concen- 
trate. 

Indeed,  what  business  is  more  im- 
port than  education?  Business  depends 
on  education.  Our  Nation  and  our 
society  depend  upon  education.  And,  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  here  would 
challenge  me  if  I  were  to  say  that  our 
survival  and  the  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  depends  on  education. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  tax 
credit  for  business  thus  recognizing  the 
principle  that  a  tax  credit  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  and  promote. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  credit  to 
business  will  cost  $1.4  billion  the  first 
year  and  would  reacli  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $2,430  million  at  the  end  of  10  years. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  business  firms  which  would 
be  assisted  by  the  tax  credit,  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  number  would  be  no- 
where near  as  great  as  the  number  of 
students  who  would  benefit  through  en- 
actment of  phase  n.  H.R.  12126. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  the  principle  of  promot- 
ing savings  through  tax  exemptions  and 
other  benefits  is  not  new.  Many  nations 
u.se  this  technique.  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  note  some  of  the  tax  exemption 
savings  techniques  employed  elsewhere. 


1962 
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funds 

linked  to 
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savings 
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Special  fiscal 
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for  savings 

institutions 
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saved 
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on  savings 
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Retirement 
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X 

X 

X 

V 

lirlgiuni 

X 

Y 

X. 

Canada 

X 

X  . 

Drniniirk 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

Finhind 

X  

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

"v 

Friiiu* 

x 

X 

X 

x.'.'.'.'.'. 

ficriiiiiny 

x 

X 

X 

X 

■V- 

X. 

Oroow 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

Isriwl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Italv 

X 

X  . 

X 

Jiil>;in   

X 

X 

X. 
X. 
X. 

Nithcrlunds 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Norway . 

X 

X 

__ 

..-.-........- 

"x 

X 

Pwedf'ii..   

X 

X 

Swittorland 

X 

Turkey. 

X 

X 

l'nitc<i  Kmgiiom. 

X  

X 

X 

X 

Pource.'i   "I'lrsonal  Savings  and  IL^  Promotion,"  Bank  for  luternalional  Sitlh  mcnl,-  Note  — Thr  indication.';  in  this  labU'  roltr  to  plans  etTrcf'd  during  the  IWHi's     Some 

liiksle,  Switzerland.  April  U»5>",  I;ank  of  Japan,  "Role  of  Savings  in  Japan's  I'ostwar  savings  innntive  sclaincs  luivt  N(  ii  r.  i^-alrd    other  n  vi.M.d  and  "^lill  other*  further 

(irowlh,"   Econoniir   Hiilhtin  lor  A'^la  and  the   Far  East.  S<'pt<nit)or  U*".),   various  supplemented, 
rritorls  from  savings  and  cintr.U    lank^  of  Kuro|»  and  the  .N'ear  East. 
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Perhaps  we  should  regard  the  various 
tax  exemption  credits  and  deductions  as 
a  savings  incentive  technique. 

Phase  n  would  take  care  of  another 
very  serious  problem,  iind  this  is  the 
problem  of  Federal  control  which  has 
already  reached  dangerous  proportions 
and  which  will,  unless  checked,  reach 
ever  greater  and  ever  more  ominous  pro- 
portions. 

We  are  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  from  Washing- 
ton, For  one  thing  the  emphasis  and  di- 
rection on  the  present  program  is  wrong. 
We  are  in  the  present  form  of  aid  im- 
plying that  Congress  knows  more  about 
education's  needs  than  the  educators. 
This  is  not  true  for  we  in  Congress  lack 
the  necessary  time  and  competence. 
Further,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
true. 

In  all  the  programs  we  are  tending  to 
ignore  the  humanities  and  we  know  that 
it  was  our  attention  to  and  concern  for 
the  humanities  that  made  us  great.  One 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  education  at 
all  levels  is  to  teach  uj  how  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  very  little  of  the  present 
Federal  aid  programs  ht.'lp  in  this. 

Any  person  in  America  who  does  not 
understand,  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity, 
something  about  the  constitutional  Re- 
public under  which  he  lives,  its  obliga- 
tions and  the  individuf.l  rights  therein 
guaranteed,  is  not  prepered  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  Anyone  who  fails  to  under- 
stand, to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  free  enterprise  under 
which  he  lives  and  its  basis  of  private 
ownership  of  property,  ( annot  defend  or 
promote  freedom  and  lil>erty  as  we  know 
it.  We  need  to  think  mare  often  on  this 
question. 

Rather,  we  are  putting  the  emphases 
on  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
math  and  foreign  languages — all  of 
which  are  important. 

And  it  may  be  both  thrilling  and  com- 
forting to  know  that  90  percent  of  all  of 
the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are 
living  today.  But,  if  t.his  results  in  a 
distortion  of  our  societ/  and  its  values, 
this  figure  will  be  a  plague.  Time  may 
prove  that  we  are  emu  ating  the  Soviet 
Union  too  much  in  this  area. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  a  republican 
system  of  government  cannot  exist  if 
the  population  is  composed  of  himian 
robots  who  provide  a  service  or  function 
but  do  not  think. 

The  present  programs  give  a  large 
measure  of  control  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  may  well  be  unaware  of  the 
local  needs  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
dogmatic. 

Federally  controlled  programs  will 
destroy  grassroots  interest  and  concern, 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  edu- 
cation is  a  local  matter  and  it  produces 
best  when  not  inhibited  by  Federal  con- 
trol— control  from  Washington. 

Education  best  fulfills  its  high  pur- 
pose when  responsibility  for  education 
is  kept  close  to  the  people  it  serves — 
when  it  is  rooted  in  the  home,  nurtured 
in  the  community  and  sustained  by  a 
rich  variety  of  public,  private,  and  in- 
dividual resources. 

Phase  II  of  the  Iowa  plan  for  growth 
and  progress  in  higher  education  would 
not  introduce  Federal  control  of  higher 
education.  It  would  not  become  involved 
in  any  religious  controversy. 

But,  perhaps  most  important,  this 
plan  would  aid  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  students.  In  times  such  as  these, 
when  America  badly  needs  college- 
educated  men  and  women,  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  college, 
and  thus  become  more  useful  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

Permit  me  to  outline  in  very  brief 
fashion  the  third  phase  of  this  plan,  the 
details  of  which  are  still  being  worked 
out. 

Phase  III  would  provide  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  funds  used  to  purchase 
investment  certificates. 

Loans  to  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  made  from  these  funds. 
Student  loans,  also,  could  be  made  from 
this  fund. 

The  fund  woud  be  administered  by  a 
representative  committee  in  each  State. 
There  are  many  technical  and  legal  diffi- 
culties which  have  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore phase  III  can  be  introduced.  These 
difficulties  result  from  the  diversity  of 
50   State   constitutions   and    laws.     We 


have  done  preliminary  work  on  this  and 
are  convinced  that  legislation  with  ap- 
plicability to  all  States  can  be  evolved. 

This  plan  is  an  answer,  a  sound  answer, 
to  a  very  serious  problem  which  must  be 
the  concern  of  each  of  us  and  which  must 
receive  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evidence  that 
the  Iowa  plan  for  growth  and  progress 
in  higher  education  is  a  form  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  which  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  control  and  especially  the 
religious  issue  which  has  become 
an  overriding  aspect  in  other  proposals 
for  this  type  of  assistance,  I  would  Uke 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  June  8  edition  of  the 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Hawkeye.  This  edi- 
torial is  also  evidence  that  there  is  grow- 
ing support  at  the  grassroots  level  for 
this  type  of  approach.  I  include  the 
editorial  entitled  "Federal  Help  for  Col- 
lege," at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Federal  Help  roR  College 

Representative  Fred  Schwengel  is  back  In 
the  area  with  his  proposal  for  a  tax  credit 
for  college  expenses.  He  has  urged  some 
such  credit  in  previous  sessions,  and  now 
is  presenting  both  the  White  House  and 
the  Treasury  Department  a  concrete  pro- 
jx>sal  for  college  planning. 

This  is  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  is 
a  form,  however,  that  removes  any  straw 
man  of  Federal  control,  and  also  attacks  a 
school  bottleneck  to  often  overlooked — fi- 
nancing for  the  students. 

The  Federal  Government,  during  the  Ei- 
senhower years,  did  Initiate  a  system  of 
scholarships  to  aid  the  more  talented  young- 
sters In  securing  a  college  education.  The 
defect  with  this  system  is  that  It  is  a  direct 
form  of  Federal  control  over  learning,  for 
Washington  in  effect  dictates  what  courses 
the  scholarship  winners  will  take.  The  em- 
phasis to  date  has  been  toward  science  and 
technology,  which  is  fine,  but  we  need  a 
few  scholars,  too. 

The  Schwengel  plan  would  put  no  such 
Federal  strings  on  a  student's  atudle*. 

In  addition  to  a  tax  credit  for  college  ex- 
penses incurred  each  year,  Schwengel  sug- 
gests a  prepayment  plan.  Parents  would  be 
able  to  purchase  Investment  certificates  In 
advance  of  a  child's  entrance  to  college,  and 
presumably  could  deduct  these  costs  as  the 
years  go  along.  These  savings  would  be  ap- 
plied to  college  costs. 

It  has  been  a  layman's  observation  that 
nearly  every  youngster  who  wants  to  go  to 
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college  and  has  the  talents  to  survive,  man- 
ages to  get  there  one  way  or  another.  But 
often  this  Is  at  a  tremendous  hardship  for 
parents.  And  the  squeeze  Is  becoming 
worse  annually,  so  that  It  Is  Inevitable  some 
good  college  material  will  not  make  it. 

If  it  Is  acceptable  to  deduct  from  the  par- 
ent's Income  taxes  the  medical  costs  for 
removal  of  a  student's  appendix  (which,  in- 
cidentally, is  another  for.n  of  Federal  aid 
to  medicine  i .  it  should  be  even  more  in 
order  to  deduct  some  of  the  cost  of  training 
his  mind.  We  hope  Schwencel  makes  head- 
way with  this  effort. 


WASHINGTON  (D.C.)  POST  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOTH  SAY  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IS  BE- 
HIND OTHER  CITIES  IN  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kz.fRNs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  has  declared  that  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  is  behind  Tiflis.  U.S.S.R.,  in 
the  arts.  The  New  York  Times  ruled 
out  London,  Paris,  Moscow,  and  Rome 
from  the  comparison,  and  declared: 

Compare  Washington  with  a  small  capital 
like  Brussels.  hich  has  opera,  ballet,  or- 
chestra, theaters,  and  a  highly  cutlvated 
population,  and  the  outcome  Is  to  our  dis- 
credit. Compare  Washington  with  a  pro- 
vincial town  like  Tlflls,  more  than  1,000  miles 
from  Moscow.  The  Soviet  city  beyond  the 
CaucEisus  has  an  opera  house,  a  ballet,  four 
professional  theaters,  several  children's 
theaters,  and  a  proud  cultural  tradition. 

Paul  Hume,  one  of  our  country's  out- 
standing music  critics,  has  said  that  the 
schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  be- 
hind the  schools  in  the  suburbs.  His 
exact  words  were  that  there  exists  a 
"disgraceful  situation — music  is  outcast 
in  District  schools,"  and  further: 

We  should,  for  sake  of  comparison  cross 
the  District  line  and  listen  to  music  pro- 
grams presented  In  the  public  schools  In 
Montgomery.  Fairfax,  Arlington,  Prince 
George  Counties,  and  Alexandria.  Our 
neighbors  have  bands,  orchestras,  choruses, 
choirs,  madrigal  singers,  and  musical  piro- 
ductlons  showing  mature  accomplishment 
from  youngsters  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary grades.  Their  programs  are  regularly 
filled  with  the  names  of  the  world's  great 
composers  in  every  area  of  music. 

A  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  showed 
that  Washington,  as  a  political  entity 
"does  less  than  any  other  major  U.S. 
city  for  the  fine  arts." 

Of  the  38  other  cities  surveyed,  most 
spend  considerably  more  than  Wash- 
ington for  civic  cultural  activities — and 
the  sample  ranges  from  New  York,  which 
spends  about  $2.6  million  annually,  to 
Scranton.  Pa.,  which  has  averaged  about 
$28,740  per  year  for  the  past  decade. 
The  amount  in  Washington's  budget 
allotted  for  civic  cultural  events  is  the 
comparatively  anemic  sum  of  $16,000 — 
now  up  to  $25,000. 


Nine  of  the  cities  surveyed  help  sup- 
port the  comm-jnity  orchestra  whereas 
the  District  irovernment  contributes 
nothing  to  the  National  Symphony  or  to 
the  century-old  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art. 

The  Library  cf  Congress  .study  showed 
that  Newark,  N.J.,  spends  $525,000  each 
year  for  art;  Detroit.  $543,081;  Balti- 
more. $447,000;  St.  Louis.  $320,000;  San 
Francisco.  $81.), 000;  and  Philadelphia 
$824,000. 

The  District  of  Columbia  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1963  contains  $64  million  for 
highways,  and  ;;25,000  for  art. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  in  his  major  article  in 
the  Washington  Post,  June  10.  1962,  de- 
ploring the  state  of  the  ai-ts  in  the 
District's  schools: 

When  the  superintendent  of  schools  goes 
up  on  the  Hill  with  his  budget  in  hand,  he 
is  still  told  that  ."le  is  trying  to  spend  money 
for  frills,  when  lie  mentions  the  arts.  The 
White  House  lead  has  not  yet  begun  to  per- 
colate among  some  congressional  circles. 

If  the  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  support  President  Keimedy 
were  to  take  the  lead  in  permitting  the 
fine  people  of  :he  District  of  Columbia 
to  spend  their  own  tax  money  on  the 
arts,  then  certainly  the  Republican 
Members  of  tlie  Congress  would  join 
with  them  in  liiis  nonpartisan  matter. 

The  Members,  of  Congress  can't  go  on 
denying  the  rig.ht  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  support  their 
own  cultural  pr>3grams  while  insisting  on 
the  right  of  the  cities  and  counties  in 
their  own  districts  and  States  to  spend 
money  on  the  arts  if  they  want  to. 

If  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a  "hick  town  " 
behind  Tiflis,  U.S.S.R.,  in  the  arts,  as 
the  New  York  Times  says,  then  the  blame 
must  be  placed  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Congress. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  has  introduced 
S.  3127  to  authorize  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  forge  ahead  in  the  arts  and  will  soon 
hold  hearings.  I  have  joined  with  the 
gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  and  Mr.  Thompson]  in  sponsoring 
similar  legislation  in  this  body. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  into  law  before 
the  end  of  this  session,  and  that  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
takes  its  proper  place  in  cultural  mat- 
ters will  join  us  in  sponsoring  such  leg- 
islation in  this  House. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  items: 

[In  the  House  of  Representatives.  87th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  June  15.  1962 — Mr.  Kearns  intro- 
duced the  following  bill;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia) 

H.R.  12160 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April  29.  1942, 
establishing  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board,  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
the  arts  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  In- 
cluding improved  programs  of  the  arts 
in  the  currlculums  of  the  public  school.s, 
equal  to  the  aid  provided  by  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  for  their  local  art 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 


4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Recreation  Board  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  define  its  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", appro-.ed  April  29,  1942,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  section  8  2m.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  4." 
and  by  adding  at  tlio  cud  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  There  shnll  be  dcposl'ed  In  the  trust 
fund  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  1  mill  out 
of  each  91  of  tax  revenue  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board 
each  fiscal  year  an  amovmt  equril  to  the 
amount  deposited  in  such  special  fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  out  of  such  tax 
revenue. 

"(C)  All  money  deposited  In  such  trust 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  availnble  to  tlie  Board  to  de- 
fray In  whole  or  In  part  the  expense  of  such 
programs  of  arts  and  crafts,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  music,  dr.im.i,  speech,  dancing 
(other  than  social  dancing),  lectures,  fo- 
rums for  informal  discussions,  and  other  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  prepared  by  such 
nonprofit  orginlzntions  and  institutions  as 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  <jf  Art,  the  Washington  Civic 
Opera  Association,  and  the  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival of  Washington,  to  provide  creative  op- 
portimJtles  for  education  and  participation 
in  the  arts,  as  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  deem  advis- 
able to  provide  In  order  to  enrich  the  cur- 
nculums  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  for  the  expense  of 
programs  for  leisure  time  participation  In 
the  arts  authorized  by  section  3  of  article 
II  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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Why    We   Must    Have   the    National    Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

(Remarks     of     Representative     Carroll     D. 

Kear.n.s,   Republican,   of   Pennsylvania,   to 

the  final  report  luncheon  of  the  National 

Symphony    Orchestra's    1962    fund-raising 

campaign.  April  4.  1962,  12  30  p.m..  Shore- 

hiun  Hotel  Blue  Room.  Washington,  D.C.) 

Mr     King,    Mr.    Heckscher,    distinguished 

eupst.<:.    ladles   and    gentlemen.   I   have    been 

as!ced  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Why  We 

Mu.'t       Have       the       National       Symphony 

Orchestra." 

Washington  needs  the  National  Sym- 
phony for  the  very  same  reason  that  other 
cities  need  symphony  orchestras :  to  give  a 
vital  cultural  dimension  to  our  lives.  There 
Is  this  further  consideration,  however,  that 
this  Is  the  Nation's  Capital  and  as  such  It 
sets  stai.dards  to  which  other  cities  aspire. 
It  must  be  a  worthy  example  In  the  cultural 
realm  of  what  we  want  for  our  people.  Just 
as  it  Is  a  worthy  example  In  other  areas  of 
life. 

Bearing  these  things  In  mind,  It  Is  clear 
that  we  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  a-^.^ure  the  continued  existence  of 
this  great  cultural  organization,  and  to  pro- 
vide Increased  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  its  highly  skilled  musicians  In  ways 
which  will  advance  our  Nation's  Capital 
culturally. 

Over  the  yciu-s  ahead,  the  orchestra  wlU 
pro:  per  best  if  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the 
Nation  itself,  grow  and  develop  In  their 
awareness  of  the  need  for  the  arts  In  the 
everyday  life  of  our  people.  It  Is  to  the  long- 
ramxe  advantage  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  that  Its  officers,  members,  and 
patrons  Join  forces  with  others  In  the  com- 
munity to  hasten  the  day  when  this  great 
city  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  capital 
cities  of  the  world  in  support  of  the  arts. 


The  people  of  Metropclltan  Washington 
have  been  generous  to  tlie  National  Sym- 
phony through  the  years.  The  orchestra 
can  show  Its  appreciation  ;  or  this  generosity, 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  Its  own  con- 
tinued growth  and  development,  by  doing  Its 
utmost  to  see  to  it  that  f  11  the  art*  which. 
In  the  moving  words  of  former  President 
Eisenhower,  "make  our  civilization  endure 
and  flourish,  "  find  a  warm  and  friendly  cli- 
mate, and  a  hospitable  soi;,  in  which  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  must  remember  too  that  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  not  only  consists  of 
a  brilliant  conductor  and  highly  talented 
players,  but  in  both  orchi'Stra  and  support- 
ing association.  Is  made  up  of  families. 
Especially  we  must  not  forget  the  children 
to  whom  the  future  belomgs. 

LOCAL    DISTRICT    ARTS    C3UNCIL    NEEDED 

A  local  arts  council  would  be  of  very  real 
xisefulness  In  helping  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington solve  its  complex  art  problems,  and 
would  signally  aid  In  Washington's  cultural 
growth.  Many  cities  in  tills  country  and  In 
Europe  have  such  local  arts  councils. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  has  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  art,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President,  but 
the  city  of  Washington  dojsn't  have  such  an 
advisory  committee  on  ar;. 

Surely  the  city  of  Wasiiington  Is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  has, 
through  the  years,  established  scores  of  ad- 
visory bodies  on  everythlr.g  from  urban  re- 
newal to  keeping  the  sidewalks  clean.  A 
few  years  ago  someone  looted  Into  this  mat- 
ter and  found  that  the  District's  Commis- 
sioners had  established  :  90  groups  up  to 
that  time  to  advise  them  Dn  everything  but 
art.  Only  last  week  they  established  three 
additional  citizens'  committees  this  time  on 
public  welfare,  liquor  laws,  and  mental 
health. 

Congressman  William  B  Widnall,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  has  fhown  me  a  letter 
from  your  president,  Milton  W.  King,  saying 
that  the  bills  Congressman  Widnall  and  I 
have  Introduced  to  establish  a  local  arts 
council  would.  If  enacted  l:ito  law,  "be  a  flne 
step  toward  consummatioa  of  the  cultural 
development  In  this  great   city." 

Your  superintendent  of  schools,  Carl  F. 
Hansen,  has  written:  "The  purposes  of  the 
bill  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 
Congressional  encouragermmt  of  the  arts  In 
Washington  Is  certain  to  supply  a  needed 
Impetus  to  the  developmi-nt  of  culture." 

A  high  school  of  the  AR--S,  OR  GREATLY  IN- 
CREASED EMPHASIS  ON  THE  ARTS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION, IS  NEEDED  AT  THIS  TIME  MORE  THAN 
EVER 

A  high  school  of  the  a-ts,  or  greatly  In- 
creased emphasis  on  the  arts  In  education 
at  all  levels,  is  needed  at  this  time  more 
than  ever  before.  Such  a  high  school  of  the 
arts  should  be  of  especlt.l  Interest  to  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  because  It 
would  provide  employmeni  opportunities  for 
many  of  its  flne  musician!,  in  an  area  where 
they  could  make  a  much  greater  contribution 
to  the  cultviral  life  of  this  city  and  of  this 
Nation  than  they  do  as  :>alesmen  of  auto- 
mobiles, clothes,  and  insurance. 

I  was  Intensely  Interested  when  Secretfiry 
Riblcoff  said.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  speech 
at  the  State  Department,  that  it  was  time 
to  give  education,  the  arts,  and  science  the 
Importance  they  deserve  In  our  national  life. 

He  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Education,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
and  he  said  that  the  cold  war  will  be  won 
either  in  the  schools  of  America  or  in  the 
schools  of  Moscow  and  Peiplng. 

So,  I  think  we  must  begin  at  the  local 
level  by  taking  deflnlte  steps,  as  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Goldberg,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 


Labor,  to  aid  all  of  the  arts  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Increased  attention  Is  being  given  by  edu- 
cators, by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  subject  of  what  Ivan  and  Euro- 
pean children  know  about  culture  that 
Johnny  doesn't. 

Several  groups  of  Congressmen  have  gone 
to  Russia  and  to  all  European  countries  and 
have  come  back  to  report  that  the  arts  are 
an  Integral,  central,  and  basic  part  of  the 
education  of  students  there. 

Presidents  Washington  and  Jefferson  con- 
sidered the  arts  and  sciences  equally  valu- 
able in  the  education  of  young  people,  and 
this  is  the  approach  which  European  coun- 
tries and  the  Soviet  Union  take  toward  the 
education  of  their  young  people. 

Ivan  and  European  children  are  exposed 
from  their  earliest  days  to  the  great  classics 
of  the  opera,  ballet,  paintings,  books,  and 
sculpture. 

Johnny,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  has 
his  education  stunted  by  an  overdose  of 
movies,  comics,  and  "vast  wasteland"  tele- 
vision programs  which  place  an  undue  em- 
phasis on  sex,  crime,  violence,  and  assorted 
horrors. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  Its  70  children's  con- 
certs last  year  which  were  attended  by  more 
than  100,000  children. 

Milton  King  has  pxjlnted  out,  speaking  of 
the  "Music  for  Young  America"  concerts, 
that:  "For  most  of  them.  It  Is  their  first 
exposure  to  a  symphony  orchestra,  and  for 
many,  the  doors  are  opened  to  a  whole  new 
world.  These  concerts  are  given  free  through 
the  generosity  of  one  of  our  board  members." 

THE    OLD    BELASCO    THEATER    WOULD    MAKE 
AN    roEAL   CHILDREN'S   ART    CENTER 

Washington  desperately  needs  a  suitable 
building  In  which  music,  theater,  opera,  bal- 
let, and  other  art  productions  for  children 
could  be  presented  under  favorable  circum- 
stances and  surroundings. 

All  European  and  Russian  cities  of  any 
size  and  importance  have  children's  theaters 
where  children  can  be  exposed  to  the  best  of 
their  culture. 

A  New  York  T^mes  article  of  a  few  years 
ago,  which  called  Washington  a  "hick  town," 
pointed  out  that  Tlflls,  U.S.S.R..  a  thousand 
miles  from  Moscow,  had  several  children's 
theaters. 

The  Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette  Square 
would  make  an  Ideal  children's  music  and 
arts  center.  It  Is.  moreover.  In  a  part  of 
town  where  children  could  be  comparatively 
safe  and  secure,  and  It  occupies  one  of  the 
historic  sites  of  our  country. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  President  Ken- 
nedy not  to  destroy  the  Belasco  Theater.  He 
could  save  it  by  a  stroke  of  his  p>en,  since 
It  Is  already  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  could  be  dedicated  to  all  of  the  children 
of  our  Nation. 

In  thlfr connection  It  is  Important  to  recall 
that  he  saved  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
Nile  Valley  at  a  cost  of  $10  million. 

Surely  a  children's  theater  merits  consid- 
eration, especially  when  the  expenditure 
needed  for  such  a  theater  could  be  raised  by 
private  subscription.  Furthermore,  a  chil- 
dren's theater  would  provide  employment 
for  the  musicians  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  In  music,  drama,  and  ballet  pro- 
ductions. 

I  hope  the  friends  of  the  National  83^1- 
phony  will  call  on  the  President  to  save  the 
Belasco  Theater  for  all  children. 

A   CHILDREN'S  ART  GALLERY   COULD  BE  REESTAB- 
LISHED   AT    INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT 

Another  project  which  should  Interest  the 
friends  of  the  National  Symphony,  and  which 
merits  their  support.  Is  the  restoration  of 
at  least  part  of  the  children's  art  gallery  on 


the  top  floor  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
its  original  purpose. 

Secretary  Ickes  built  this  art  gallery,  but  In 
recent  years  It  has  been  used  for  offices. 

Mrs.  Goldberg  has  promised  to  talk  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  about  this,  and 
has  said  that  It  Is  quite  possible  that  some 
early  acticn  will  be  taken  to  restore  this 
gallery. 

A  GREAT  SUMMER  MUSIC  AND  ARTS  FESTIVAL 
SIMILAR  TO  LEADING  EUROPEAN  FESTIVALS 
SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  IMMEDIATELY  AT  THE 
CARTER  BARRON  AMPHITHEATER  IN  THE  NA- 
TION'S  CAPITAL 

A  great  summer  music  and  arts  festival, 
similar  to  leading  European  festivals,  should 
be  established  immediately  at  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater.  It,  too,  would  provide 
Increased  employment  for  the  flne  musicians 
of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  recently  wrote 
me  that:  "I  share  with  you  the  feeling  that 
we  should  make  more  versatile  use  of  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater,  and  I  am  still 
greying  for  the  right  solution  to  this  part 
of  the  problem." 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  recent- 
ly commended  Secretary  Udall.  at  one  of  his 
free  black-tie  cultural  evenings  at  the  State 
Department,  for  bringing  culture  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Let  us  hope  he  can  soon  find  a  way  to  pre- 
sent the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
great  American  tirtlsts  at  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater  free,  or  at  very  low  prices,  for 
all  Americans,  black  tie  or  not,  and  e6i>eclally 
for  all  students,  and  not  Just  some  students 
especially  selected  by  Secretary  UdaU. 

All  of  us  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  best  of 
our  culture.  We  all  need  to  be  challenged 
by  the  very  best.  If  the  Russians  want  to 
give  special  advantages  to  the  children  of  its 
leading  officials  that  is  their  business.  But 
that  Isn't  good  enough  for  us.  That  isnt 
democracy  In  action. 

When  officials  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  claim  that  the  Department  can't  af- 
ford to  present  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater 
Just  remember  that  the  Department  spends 
$30  million  a  year  on  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams. 

Secretary  Udall  could  endear  himself  to 
present  and  future  generations  by  showing 
as  much  concern  for  young  Americans  as  he 
does  for  preserving  whooping  cranes  and 
barren  ground  caribou  from  extinction. 

At  least  some  concern  should  also  be 
shown  by  Secretary  Udall  for  the  fast-disap- 
pearing American  musician  to  make  sure 
that  he  doesn't  become  an  extinct  species. 

THE     QUESTION     OF     THE     NATIONAL     CULTURAL 
CENTER     SITE 

The  National  Cultural  Center  Is  poten- 
tionally  one  of  the  greatest  cultural  projects 
of  this  century.  Everything  we  can  do  to 
advance    this   great   plan   must   be   done. 

As  you  know,  several  questions  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  site  which  the 
Congress  set  aside  for  the  Center.  The  1,300- 
member  Washington  Building  Congress  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolvitlon  to  the  effect  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  new  loca- 
tion which  would  Integrate  this  great  proj- 
ect with  the  stores  and  restaurants  In  down- 
town Washington. 

Victor  Gruen,  the  Internationally  famous 
architect,  reminded  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
early  this  year  that  the  Paris  Opera  Is  In  the 
middle  of  a  district  devoted  to  retail  stores, 
residences,  and  government  buildings. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  the 
resident  orchestra  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
will  use  the  National  Cultural  Center  more 
than  any  other  group  In  this  country. 

If  the  location  Is  wrong,  the  National  Sym- 
phony will  suffer  more  than  any  other  group 
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also.  I  am  a  member  of  tbe  board  of  trust- 
ees of  tbe  National  Cultural  Center.  I  tliink 
we  should  keep  an  open  mind  on  tliia  mat- 
ter of  the  best  possible  site.  Perhaps  the 
leaders   of   the  National   Symphony  should 


study  this  matter  of  site  location  and  go  Into 
this  question  very  thoroughly. 

CONCLUSION 

I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  why 
the  city   of  Washington  must  have  an   or- 

ExniBiT  A 


chestrn      I  v,  luld  say  we  need  the  orchestra 
a  great  deal  more  than  It  needs  us. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  it  is  here  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  and  engaged  in  its 
great  mission  of  educating  and  civilizing  us. 


Municipal  financial  support  of  certain  artiatic  and  cultural  aciiinties  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  a  cotnpih-.liini  of  an.<itrers  to  a  questionnaire 


City 


Amount  of  municipal  financial  support 


Sourer  of  nuaii'iiial  fiii.incial  support 


Akron,  Ohio- 


$36,000 I  General  fund  (.inJirect  supjiort  in  lieu  of  tax  for 

(acilitv). 


M,0OO,00O... 


Direct  tax  constniction  cost.. 


Atlanta,  Oa. 


Baltimore,  Md.... 


BlrmInKb.%ni,  .<ls. 
Buflalo,  N.Y 


1  of  3  parts  ofa  $100,000  recreation  program |  Oeneral  (\m<\  (part  of ''recreation  propmm"). 

$7.500 General  fund 

%6JXf) ..J do 

$6,000 do 


$10,000 < do- 


Chicago,  ni... 


Dalla*.  Tex. 


1959approprlatlon: 

$25,594 ' do.     

$119,9M I do. - 

$288.000 I  Kndowment  funds   oiitiinated  incoiae) 1 

$15,00*1 _ Grneral  funds  (jx^asioiis) j 

$90,000  (this  year's  appropriation) General  fun  is 

.Appropriated  in  1958-59:  1 

$73.430 1  Real  estate  tax  and  other  current  revenues 

$30.000 I do_ 

$?-.30(i I do. 


C;il.'iidar  year  l\)o>i: 

$23'2,4<i5.8T .[   Paynients  from  Phiraeo  Park  District,  an  lude- 

t>endent  municipal  c<jr[)or  ition  in  the  city  of 

Chicago. 

SZn.^m.U .' do 

$23i,  405,9--'. ' do 


Detroit,  Mich 

EvansTiUe,  Ind... 


ITag^rstown,  Md. 
Houston,  Tex 


$80,000 - .1  General  revenues,  "the  major  p.irt  of  which  Is 

ad  valorem  Uix. " 

1950-60  gross  appropriation.  $543,081 Ixiral  ta.xes,  gr:mts  and  gifts,  and  revenues 

195U  contribution,  $9.300 Jl 

Pro!>ose<l  budget  for  1960,  $18,4*^^ 

1939  contribution,  $9.200 Ic  u„  i  <■■,„  „t  t    .„      u    i 

I-ropos..d  budget  for  I960,  jm.jno |  ,bchool  City  of  Evansville  '. 

$12,500  (provided  for  in  annual  budget) i  General  revenues 

$19,500 i do.  


Civil  City  of  Evansvillo 


Kuisaa  City,  Mo. 


$20,0<JO do 

$1,000 do 

$2,1,000. do 


Kor  fiscal  year  ended  Apr.  30,  1959: 
$21,211. 


General  fund;  park  funds. 


Los  .Kngelcs,  Calif _ 

Newark,  N.J    

New  Orleans,  La... 


fO.725 General  hind  

$42, tin General  debt  and  Interest  fimd. 


$48,231 

$33,59-2 

Appropriati<m  for  fiscal  1959-flO:  $196,998. 

1950  appropriation:  $52.5,426 

$40,000  annually 

Appropriated  "this  year"; 

$i,000 

$-2,.V)0 


Qenrral  fund. 

do  . 

General  revenues 

Tax  and  ceneral  rf  venues. 

Appropriated  by  city 


.do 
.do. 


New  York,  N'.Y. 


Norfolk,  Va.... 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Capital  allocations   

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  rcvennes... 

do 

Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  r>,  veniips... 
Capital  allocations 


General  revenue. 
....do.. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rittsburf  h,  Pa. 


Provklenw,  R  I. 
EeadJnfc  P> 


$875 ] do.. 

$944, .'Z.'.  'operating  budget,  July  1,  1959,  to  Jime  1  Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues... 

30,  lW-)0). 
$Wt,9s9  (capita,  budget,  Jan.  1,  1959,  to  Dee.  31,  i  Capital  allocations 

IS.'^fll.  I 
$1,329,.S59   (operating   budget,  July   1,    1959,   to  i  Tax  levy  and  generul  fund  revenues 

June  30,  19»'0),  | 

?1, 071, 985  (c-apital  budget,  Jan.  1,  1959.  to  Dec. 

31,  1959). 
.$1-2.",I40   operating  budget,  July  1.  1959,  to  June 

30.  19«1). 
$95.86<.  (oi)eratinp  budget,  July  1.  1959,  to  June 

30  19*  H)) 
y.ii.ilO  (c-a'pltal  budget,  Jan.  1,  1959,  to  Dec.  31, 

105(51. 

$1-27.000  (operating  budget,  July  1,  1959,  to  June 

30.  I9*HJ). 
$.;o.2;)0  ic-aiital  budget,  Jan.  1,  1959,  to  Dec.  31. 

I''.-'-). 
$2.000. 

$fie,n83 

1958-59:  j 

Salaries  for  a  professbnai  'taff  of  fi  plus  j  .\nmial  appropriations  hy  city  council  to  library 
$2,000  allowance  for  books  and  $.500  for  j  department  from  which  library  and  museums 
Tiictures.  coniiuission  adopts  an  oix'raliiig  budjret. 

$70,377 !.,..  do 

$57,212 I do      .       .  .  

$31,577 I....  do... 

Kr.im I   General  revenues.... 

$75.000 '  ,io 

$-2S.0(» 'do  .  ' 

$*J24,7tJ0 1 do.. 

$30.000 ^o 

$10.000 ! do 

$35,000(1959). I   General  revenues   (through  sixiciflc  »i>propria- 

I      tions  each  year). 

$20,000  to  $30,000  (annually) do 

$25,000  (approximate  cost  to  city  aiinualfy) do 

Current  ajUToprtatlon.s;  '  j 

$24,877 i  General  revenue 

$1,500 do 

$140,000  (approximate  cxiiendlturcs  for  1959) '  General  revenue--  (budgeted  annually  ac-cordiiig  ' 

to  estimated  need.').  | 

$3,028  (1959) do ] 


Type  of  activity  supi>oiti'd 


Art  miL'seum. 

Pliui'  fur  il'.p  CDii.str'ic  ti(in  of  a  municipal  audi- 
toriuni  !ind  ■'cultural  trroupin?  for  arts,  lilirary 
and  arena." 

Bund  ctjnnrts. 

.\tl;inta  Symphony  Gui'd. 

Atlanta  I'ofw  Concert. 

.M'aiiiil'.t.  Theater  Cnder-the  Ptars. 

.\tlanti  Art  .^'^■vjclation  for  Benefit  High  Mta- 
sc-uni  and  .<i  hool  of  Art. 


Municipal  .\Iu.seiim. 

Iiure<iu  of  .Music. 

\\  liters  .\rt  Gallery. 
Hirnim^'ham  .Mu.-Jeum  of  .\rt. 

.MbriKht  Art  Giillery. 

HnfTilo  I'hilh<\rm()iilc  Orchestra  Ekx-iety,  Ine. 

Kit  '.nhan.s  .Music  llalL 

.V.'t  Institute  of  Chicago. 


Muiieum  nf  .Sclen(>e  and  Indu.stry. 

C'hicjtgo   .Nalural   History   Museum    (field   mu- 

.'icum;. 
Fine  .Vrts  .Museum. 

Arts  Commission. 

EvRi  S-.  ille  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Do. 

Washington  County  MiLseum  o(  Fine  Arts. 

.Museuni  u(  .Natural  History. 
Museum  of  Fine  .\rts. 
Civic  Till  atre 
Houston  .■^yrn|iI;otiy. 

.N'elson  .\rt  Gallery  fl'Uildings  anil  ground  maln- 

t'Tiance). 
I'liiDiarinonic  Orchestra  (free  rent). 
!~tarlieht  Theater  (debt  service  lor  facility  devel- 

o|X"d  by  ()ark  deijartment). 
Mu.s<-iini  iliuiMings  and  ground  maintenance). 
I.!h<  rty  Memorial  'operation  and  maintenance.) 
lieiiartment  o(  municipal  art:  bureau  of  music. 
Newark  Museum. 
Ddga'lo  Museum  of  Art. 


N'-'w  Orleans  Philharmonic  .'oclety. 
New  Orleans  ilfx-ra  House  Astoclation. 
(  rescenl  City  Conotrts. 

M'  tnii<.lil;in  Mus<  urn  of  .\rt. 

Do. 
American  Mureum  of  N'atiirjl  ITistorr. 


Prookljn    In.stitutc    of    Arts    and    Children's 

-Mu.seum. 
Brooklyn    Institute   of   Brooklyn    Academy   of 

Music. 
Do. 


•Mnseum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

N'orfn'k  '^:. mi'hony  Orchestra. 
.Norfolk  .Nius«'um  of  -\rts  and  Sciences, 

Art  ai.'l  I  ictures  department  of  main  library. 


Oaklanii  Public  Museum. 

.\rt  .Mu.S'um. 

■Snow  .Mu.s<uTn. 

.Acnderiv  of  fine  .\rfs. 

Uohin  lio<Kl  Dell. 

I'luladeifiliia  Grand  Ojiera. 

I'hila.ieli'hia  Art  Museuni  and  Rodin  Museum. 

Johnson  7'ai'itiiiEr?. 

Philadeljiliia  Art  Festival  (every  2  years). 

Pittsburgh  Symijhony. 

Free  summ.  r  land  concerts. 
.\rts  and  O.ifts  Center. 

Museum  in  Roper  William  Park. 

Band  concerts. 

Recreation  Bureau  (.sponsors  orchestra,  Nature 

.Museum,  etc.). 
Bureau  of  parks  we<kly  band  oonoerta. 
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Municipal  financial  support  of  certain  artistic  and  cultural  activiliea  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  a  compilation  of  answers  lo  a  quesiionnaire — 

Continued 


City 

.\niounI  of  municipal  financial  support 

Source  of  municipal  financial  support 

Type  of  activity  siipport«<l 

Richmond,  Va  

$5,000.      

Dliect  api>roprlat ion 

General  r(vrmies  or  real  estate  taxes 

...  do          

Valentine  Museum. 

Civic  MiLsIc  Assodatton. 
"Oiiera  Uniler  the  .'^tars." 

Museum. 

Philharmonie  Orchestra. 

Park  band  concerts. 

Crocker  Art  Gallery  (city  owtusI). 

Children's  art  and  dancing  classes  (city  ret 

tlon  dejmrtrnrnt  K 
?-l.  Lotus  .^rt  .Mu.seum. 

."^t.  !';<u!  (ialler%  and  .-^chool  of  Art. 
.St.  Paul  Ci\ic  Ojiera, 

l{oeh(-l(  r,  .N'.Y 

19,'i&- f'i<l  ei|K-ndilures: 

$in,(X)0                

r2<l,000        

Not  Indicated 

Not  Indlcalini                    .. 

Sacramento,  Calif    .. 

ly.'9  i'*>  budget  amounts: 

$4, .500 

$4,0*10        

Gencial  ad  \aloiein  taxes 

do        

$*y>.w,fi          

.  do 

$17, UU) .. 

do                                               .... 

Tea- 

.S|.  l.<nii<,  Nfo 

Ft.  Paul,  .Mirm 

195s  Ri  \cnu<  :  $3.M,0(i7..'.3. .    

19"'Jcity  budgel  appropriations: 

$i;i,.vio 

$io,non 

Permanent  levy  of  $0.02  f>er  $]t«l  valuation  on 
all   real   and    jifr.sonal   [iroperly    (estaMistied 
imder  .<tate  law  in  1907i. 

.appropriations  "financvd  as  part  of  tlie  OMral! 
cilv  builget.' 
.   ...do - 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex 

$81,0U0  tapproxmiale  budget  for  ensuing  year)... 
$hl,(KKl 

Fupporlei.1  primariK  bv  general  fund 

Witte  MiLseuni. 

2  mnnicir>al  auditoriums. 

Sitn  Pedro  Plavhou.se  (auditorium  devoted 

do - 

$1  .5(XI 

do 

pri- 

Ban  Diego,  Calif 

1959-60  city  budget: 

$57,151) 

$i9,2sy 

$48,715          

Generiil  re\(nu<  s  

do 

do 

manly  to  tU-atncal  productions). 

Fine  .\rts  t;;,iltry. 
ts-rra  Mu!*um  (lo<al  history), 
-Naturiil  History  .Museum. 
Mu.-^'Uin  of  .Man  iaiitliro[iology1. 
San  DIepo  Symphony. 

.\rt  comn:ission 

War  .Memorial  .^rl  .Mu.seuin. 

California  Pal.i.e  of  the  I^pion  of  Honor 

mu.seum 
De  Vounc  lart    Museum. 
Everharl  .Museum 

Art  euinmission 

Art  mu.seum 

Publii  music 

An  division  of  tin  libr.ry  ,iep,.rtuient. 

Museuni  of  .Natural  History. 

George  Walter  Vincent  Smitti  Mu.seum. 

William   I'ychnon   .Memorial  (Connecticut 

ley  Historical  .Ma-^-umi. 
S[)ringfield  Mu.seun.  of  Fine  .\rts. 

$45,949                                              

do                

$10,000    .                                               

do                   

F.m  Friineisoo,  Calif... 

195S-5W  budfel: 

$15>*,3a',  aaxes,  $r2r,fiC5,  other,  $37,700) 

$35. 4M  ftnxes^                                  

liudiret  of  the  city  ami  county  of  San  Francisco. 

.         .     do 

$2)5, 1.56  (taxes,  $2.54. s56;  ottier,  $(»)0) 

...  do 

^irt 

$367,942  (tixes,  $367,692;  other   $2.5<o 

.  do          

Fenmton,  Pa.   ._ 

An  aveni(re  of  aliout  $2s,7Ri  per  annum  over 

the  p:ist  10  vears. 
$233.37 

$34  097  55 

Beattle,  Wash 

City's  annu:U  budget  funds  without  repard  to 
Income  source. 
do 

Ppringfleil.  Ma.ss.'-   -. 

tl'f.nid        .      .                

$<-.2.7t3.57 

$33.127.9;( 

$;il.0«-J.45 .        . 

do - -- 

do 

General  tax  revenues - .- 

do 

$18,101.40 

$1,267 

do           -.- 

V/.- 

do - 

.Not  indicate<l  _ 

$:'.^i,00o  :ippr<^priatioii  aiinuallv 

do                                           

Fine  arts  <lepaitniCiit  nf  htirary. 
Syracu.'w  Museuni  of  Fme  .\rts  'privately 
tered  institutinn 

S\ra<u.se,  .N.Y 

(leiieral  tax  levy                           .       ,  . 

!'ar- 

r^S 


1  City  budget  for  1960  base<l  on  1  cent  per  $100  valuation  of  the  city.  Funds  jirovided 
by  taxes  earniarke<l  for  this  sixcific  puri)Ose. 

'  Included  In  the  library  bu<lget  is  the  j>osltion  of  musical  advls.  r  which  i.s  Ihi  way 
In  which  the  city  contrllute?  to  the  .salary  of  the  (inductor  of  the  Sprinpfifld  P\m- 
phony  Orchestra. 


Compiled  by  Anne  M.   Flr:negan  and  Helen   A     Miller,  F.duration  and   Public 
Welfare  lUvlsion,  l^-gislai:\e  Referenc-e  i^erv  icf ,  Lit. ran.-  '■!  Congr'-ss,  July  2S',  1'.'.''^ 


THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hiestand]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion  about  the 
U.S.  economy  in  recent  weeks  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  through  the  mist  and 
weigh  the  real  facts. 

The  stock  market  came  tumbling 
down,  the  administration  Insisted  that 
business  conditions  were  sound,  the  Pres- 
ident promised  a  tax  cut  but  there  has 
not  been  a  peep  out  of  the  administra- 
tion about  a  reduction  in  spending. 

As  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Commit- 
tee recently  noted,  we  are  economically 
vulnerable: 

Our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
and  gold  losses  continue. 

Our  gold  reserve  of  $24.5  billion  when 
foreign  aid  started  now  stands  at  $16.4 
billion;  $11  5  billion  is  required  by  law 
to  discipline  our  own  currency. 

Foreigners  hold  nearly  $23  billion  in 
short-term  credits  redeemable  in  gold 
on  demand;  less  than  $5  billion  in  free 
gold  is  available. 


A  galaxy  of  strategems  has  been  ini- 
tiated to  stop  gold  losses,  but  none  is 
more  than  an  ineffectual  temporary  ex- 
pedient. 

We  extend  to  foreigners  50-year  loans 
at  low  interest  while  we  indulge  in  short- 
term  borrowing  at  higher  interest. 

Only  six  times  in  the  last  31  years  has 
our  budget  been  balanced:  fiscal  1962  and 
fiscal  1963  budgets  will  be  deep  in  the 
red. 

No  debt  limit,  no  gold  reserve,  print- 
ingpress  money  are  ruinous  liberal 
objectives. 

Foreign  handouts,  which  total  more 
than  $90  billion,  have  undermined  our 
economic  stability.  Meantime,  Europe 
eagerly  watches  our  fate.  With  nearly 
$23  billion  in  short-term  credits,  Euro- 
peans hold  the  American  economy  at 
their  mercy.  If  Europeans  make  a  call 
on  our  gold — which  they  most  certainly 
can — the  fate  of  the  paper  dollar  will  be 
sealed. 

The  Communists  can  win  this  game 
without  dropping  a  bomb.  Is  it  not  time 
we  returned  to  sane  fiscal  policy? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California    (Mr.  Rousselot]    may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  poin,-  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  6.  1962,  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  the 
Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  advised  that  the 
United  States  should  place  less  reliance 
upon  the  United  Nations  and  more  re- 
liance on  NATO  and  other  regional  or- 
ganizations. After  reviewing  the  undue 
amount  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  U.N  , 
he  concluded: 

We  must  put  first  things  first.  As  long 
as  there  exists  the  threat  of  the  Soviets  to 
dominate  the  world,  we  must  postpone  ex- 
penditures for  projects  that  may  be  desirable 
but  are  not  urgent,  and  devote  our  money, 
our  time,  and  our  talenta  to  increasing  our 
military  strength  so  as  to  insure  our  free- 
dom. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was 
a  key  figure  in  the  founding  of  the  U.N. 
I  think  his  ob.'=ervations  concerning  this 
organization  are  worthy  of  our  most 
careful  consideration.  Surely  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  read  his  ad- 
dress. The  text  follows: 
The  Unfted  Statk  and  the  UNrrsD  Nations 
(By  James  F.  Byrnes) 

Since  last  December  many  Americans  have 
asked  the  qu  stion,  "Can  the  United  Nations 
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Burvlve?"  In  recent  days  an  increasing  niim- 
ber  are  asking,  "Should  the  United  Nations 
survive?" 

To  understand  the  reasons  for  the  ques- 
tions one  must  revert  to  the  situation  exist- 
ing In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II. 
Many  people,  wciry  of  war  with  Its  suffer- 
ings and  sorrow,  prayed  for  a  cease-fire,  and 
also  wanted  to  establish  an  organization  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  future  Interna- 
tional disputes. 

I  believed  that  for  at  least  a  half  century 
mankind  would  be  spared  a  repetition  of  the 
cruel  war  which  had  engulfed  the  world.  No 
one  of  the  world  leaders  was  more  devoted  to 
this  ideal  than  President  Roosevelt.  Wisely, 
he  urged  even  before  the  outcome  of  the  war 
was  clearly  established,  that  work  should  be 
started  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a 
I>eace  organization.  He  believed  that  as  the 
casualty  lists  were  daily  published  In  all  the 
countries  participating  in  that  conflict,  there 
would  be  greater  suppKjrt  for  such  an  organ- 
ization. 

As  early  as  February  1945.  at  Yalta,  the 
President  urged  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  i>eace  conference  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

I  was  then  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  accompanied  the  President  to  the  Yalta 
Conference,  I  found  that  he  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  than  in  any  other  item  on  the 
agenda.  He  had  the  support  of  Churchill. 
No  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  Stalin  for  the 
project,  though  he  expressed  no  opposition. 
Dedicated  as  he  was  to  controlling  the  world, 
he  simply  was  not  interested  in  a  peace  or- 
ganization. As  further  evidence  of  his  in- 
difference, when  the  Conference  finally  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  he  ad- 
vised the  Pre.s'.dent  that  his  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr  Molotov,  would  be  unable  to  attend  as  he 
wa.s  grea'ly  overworked 

President  Roosevelt  promptly  sent  a  mes- 
sage pleading  with  him  to  reverse  his  deci- 
sion. He  told  Stalin  that  if  a  great  power 
like  the  Soviet  Republic  should  fall  to  send 
Its  Foreign  Minister  Vt  the  meeting,  it  would 
create  the  Impression  that  the  Soviets  lacked 
Interest  In  the  organization,  Stalin  per- 
sisted In  his  refusal. 

A  few  days  later  In  April  1945.  President 
Roosevelt  died.  Only  then  did  Stalin  send 
a  message  to  President  Truman  that  in  view 
of  the  unfortunate  situation  throughout  the 
world  created  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  would  reverse  his  decision  and 
send  Molotov  to  San  Francisco. 

I  recall  also  that  at  Yalta  when  the  U.N. 
resolution  originally  was  considered,  Stalin 
asked  that  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. They  were  not  Independent  states  and 
it  simply  meant  giving  Russia  three  votes, 
but  neither  Churchill  nor  President  Roosevelt 
raised  an  objection  to  the  request.  That 
evening,  after  the  session,  when  I  expressed 
to  the  President  the  opinion  that  giving 
Russia  three  votes  in  the  Assembly,  when  we 
had  but  one.  was  a  mistake,  he  told  me  that 
he  feared  if  he  objected,  it  might  endanger 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Soviets. 
His  theory,  too.  was  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  dominate  the  organization  and  It 
would  do  no  great  harm  if  the  Soviets  did 
have  three  votes  in  the  Assembly,  which  he 
visualized  merely  as  a  forum  for  debate. 

When  I  continued  to  protest,  the  President 
suggested  that  I  take  the  matter  up  with 
both  Churchill  and  Stalin.  When  I  talked 
with  Churchill,  he  said  as  the  Soviets  would 
have  three  votes,  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  having  three.  I  had  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  the  following  day  and 
'he  President  said  he  would  talk  to  Stalin 
about  it,  A  few  days  later  the  President 
sent  me  a  message  that  Stalin  promptly 
.Tgreed  that  we  should  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  Assembly. 


President  Roosevelt  died  and  I  left  the 
Government  service.  At  San  FYancisco  our 
delegates  and  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department,  for  some  reason  which  I  never 
knew,  decided  not  to  ask  for  tho  three  votes. 

In  urging  that  we  have  three  votes.  I  dl;l 
not  anticipate  the  situation  now  exi.sting  la 
the  Assembly  where  the  free  world  is  out- 
numbered, but  I  simply  was  opposed  to  the 
Soviets  having  three  votes  to  our  one.  Now 
with  these  small  African  states  having  a 
vote,  those  two  additional  votes  for  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  would  be  of  value. 

Under  the  charter,  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council  can  veto  any  action  of  that 
body.  The  Soviets  have  used  the  veto  100 
times  and  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of 
the  Security  Council.  Representatives  of  the 
free  world  were  forced  to  make  the  General 
Assembly  the  effective  agency  of  the  UN. 

In  1950  Dean  Acheson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  succeeded  in  having  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion Incorporating  the  principle  that  when- 
ever there  was  a  breach  of  the  {seace,  the 
Assembly  by  a  two-thirds  vote  could  override 
a  veto  of  a  member  of  the  Security  Council 
Under  this  authority,  the  U.N.  has  per- 
formed a  very  useful  service  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

The  United  Nations  of  today  is  not  the 
organization  we  sponsored  in  1945  Orig- 
inally, it  was  composed  of  States  that  had 
declared  war  against  the  Axis  Powers  At 
the  time  of  creation  there  were  only  50  mem- 
ber States.  Gradually  the  number  has  been 
increased  until  today  it  is  more  than  doubled 

Of  the  104  members.  34  are  Afro-Asian 
States.  Most  of  these  were  establLshed  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  few  of  them  have 
had  any  preparation  for  participation  In  the 
solemn  decisions  of  world  affairs.  Each  new 
African  State,  regardless  of  how  small  Its 
population,  has  a  vote  In  the  Assembly  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  Is  changed  not  only  in 
its  membership,  but  in  its  purposes.  The 
charter,  in  the  first  chapter,  declares,  "The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security." 

Because  this  is  its  primary  purpose, 
thoughtful  people  of  the  world  were  shocked 
last  December  when  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
of  India,  who  for  years  has  posed  as  the 
apostle  of  peace,  caused  his  Government  to 
Invade  Portugal's  Goa,  and  by  force  of  arms 
conquered  this  little  province.  By  his  action 
he  earned  an  award  for  superlative  hypocrisy. 

A  few  weeks  before  ordering  his  troops  to 
Invade  Goa.  Nehru  visited  Khrushchev  and 
about  the  same  time  came  to  Washlnerton  to 
visit  President  Kennedy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  gave  to  the  President  any  intimation 
of  his  intended  aggression.  It  is  despicable 
that,  while  preaching  peace.  Nehru  was 
planning,  in  violation  of  India's  solemn 
obligation  to  the  United  Nations,  to  take  by 
force  from  Portuge.1  territory  which  had  been 
hers   for   more   than  450  years. 

If  there  was  any  plausible  excuse  for  his 
statement  that  he  was  merely  liberating 
territory  taken  from  India  only  a  few  years 
after  Columbus  discovered  America,  then 
with  equal  plausibility,  we  could  expect  the 
American  Indians  to  claim  possession  of  the 
United  States  taken  from  them  400  years 
ago. 

It  must  be  said  that  Nehru's  representative 
was  frank  In  his  defiant  statement  to  the 
As.=embly,  that  India  would  have  her  way, 
"Charter  or  no  Charter,  Council  or  no 
Council." 

When  it  was  sought  to  have  the  U.N.  con- 
demn this  outrageous  aggression  by  the 
hypocritical  Nehru,  the  Soviets  vetix>d  the 
resolution  of  condemnation  In  the  Security 
Council.  When  our  Ambassador,  Mr  Steven- 
son, considered  submitting  the  question  to 
the  General  Assembly  to  override  the  veto, 
he  found  he  could  obtain  only  about  35 
votes  when  he  would  need  twice  that 
number. 


The  action  of  the  United  Nations  In  fall- 
ing to  even  condemn  this  aggression  by 
India  now  provokes  the  question  in  the 
minds  of  Americans,  "Has  the  organization 
become  useless?" 

11  the  U  S.  Ambassador  could  not  find  en- 
couragement even  to  submit  to  the  Assembly 
a  request  to  carry  out  the  primary  purpose  of 
tlic  organization,  "to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security,"  then  what  excuse  is 
there  for  the  UN? 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  ignored  by  the  Afro-Asian  govern- 
ment.s  now  dominating  the  U.N.  They  think 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  secure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  colonials.  They  accept  as  gospel 
the  language  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  December,  declaring 
that  "inadequacy  of  political,  economic, 
s(x:ial.  or  educational  preparedness  should 
never  serve  as  a  pretext  for  delaying  inde- 
pendence." 

The  Independence  of  an  African  tribe  In- 
capable of  maintaing  a  stable  government. 
ordinarily  would  not  have  serious  conse- 
quences to  other  governments,  but  where 
such  a  group  of  people  establishing  a  state, 
are  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
vote  offsets  the  vote  of  responsible  govern- 
ments. It  does  affect  other  peoples. 

And  we  cannot  be  proud  of  the  role  played 
by  the  United  States  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. Last  year  a  resolution  was  introduced 
m  the  UN,  by  Liberia  calling  for  an  Inquiry 
into  conditions  In  Angola.  The  resolution 
charged  that  innocent,  helpless  Negroes  were 
being  exploited  by  cruel  whites.  Of  course. 
the  Soviets  voted  for  It  becau.se  Portugal  is 
anti-Communist.  But  why  did  the  United 
States  vote  for  it? 

Portugal  is  a  member  of  NATO.  It  sup- 
ported the  Allies  in  World  War  II  and  has 
furnished  us  with  alrbases.  TTiere  was  no 
reliable  evidence  of  crimes  committed  by  the 
white  people  In  Angola.  Much  of  the  alleged 
disorder  is  attributed  to  terrorists  of  the 
nearby   Congo,   Inspired   by   Communists. 

However,  the  United  States  has  continued 
to  support  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  states  against  our  ally.  Portugal.  Ar- 
thur Krock,  able  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Is  quoted  as  calling  the  resolution 
supported  by  us  a  form  of  lynch  l-.w.  It  does 
seem  that  in  this  and  some  other  cases  we 
have  recently  deserted  our  friends  for  our 
foes. 

There  is  also  a  very  dangerous  trend  In  the 
policy  of  the  organization.  The  charter 
speclllcally  provides  In  article  II  of  chapter 
I.  paragraph  7.  "Nothing  contained  in  the 
present  charter  shall  authorize  the  United 
Nations  to  Intervene  in  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  any  State  or  shall  require  the  members  to 
submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under  the 
present  charter."  -* 

At  the  time  the  United  States  ratified  the 
charter,  there  were  in  the  U.S.  Congress  many 
men  who  favored  It  because  of  this  language, 
but  now  the  new  coalition  of  the  Afro-Asians 
and  Soviets  seems  determined  to  Intervene 
m  the  dome.stlc  affairs  of  the  governments  of 
the  free  world. 

In  South  Africa  where  the  white  In- 
habitants have  been  consistently  antl-Com- 
munlst  and  pro-American,  the  Government's 
position  as  to  segregation  aroused  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  and  they 
spon.sored  a  resolution  which  was  adopted, 
denouncing  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
for  its  attitude  on  the  race  question.  It  was 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  group  now  in  control  of  the  United 
Nations  causes  the  Organization  to  Intervene 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Africa,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  the  Fame  group  from 
causing  the  United  Nations  to  denounce  the 
State  of  Mississippi  for  arresting  the  free- 
dom riders? 

The  United  Nations  has  another  problem — 
it    faces    bankruptcy.      Since    Its    establish- 
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ment,  the  United  States  has  paid  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  all  its  expenses.  The 
deficit  of  approximately  $160  million  is  due 
to  money  spent  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war  In  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  and 
assessments  for  these  expenditures  have  not 
been  paid  by  many  members.  Of  this  deficit, 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  owe  approxi- 
mately $50  million. 

To  pay  this  deficit  and  continue  the  war 
against  Katanga,  the  United  Nations  has  is- 
sued $200  million  of  bonds  and  asks  that 
the  United  States  buy  one-half  of  them. 

These  bonds  will  pay  2  percent  interest. 
Today  the  United  States  is  paying  4  percent 
for  money  it  borrows.  President  Kennedy 
recommends  the  investment  and  says:  "It  is 
sound  for  the  United  Nations  and  Its  mem- 
bers." It  may  be  sound  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  it  is  not  sound  for  the  United 
States. 

Prance  refused  to  put  one  cent  In  the 
bonds.  Britain  refused  at  first  but  was  per- 
suaded by  us  to  make  a  token  purchase.  It 
promised  to  buy  $12  million  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  No  other  government  will  buy 
these  bonds.  Britain's  postponement  until 
the  end  of  the  year  probably  means  the 
United  States  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
war  in  the  Congo. 

The  President,  after  telling  the  Congress 
this  was  a  "sound  plan."  said:  "These  bonds 
will  be  repaid  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $10  million  a  year,  as  part  of 
the  regular  assessment.  Every  nation — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — will  thus  be  re- 
quired to  pay  Its  fair  share  or  lose  Its  vote  " 

The  President  was  misinformed  in  this. 
Article   19  of   the  charter  provides: 

"A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  in  arrears  In  Its  payment  of  its  financial 
contribution  to  the  Organization  shall  have 
no  vote  In  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it 
for  the  preceding  2  full  years.  The  General 
Assembly  may.  nevertheless,  permit  such  a 
member  to  vote  if  It  Is  satisfied  that  the 
failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member." 

That  does  not  say  that  a  special  assess- 
ment to  conduct  a  war  shall  be  Included  in 
the  normal  budget. 

In  December  the  U.^'.  submitted  to  the 
International  Coiu-t  this  qviestlon  as  to 
whether  expenses  such  is  those  Incurred  in 
the  Gaza  strip  affair  and  In  the  Congo  war 
could  be  charged  to  'he  normal  budget. 
That  question  has  not  teen  answered.  It  Is 
clear  that  if  the  specla  assessment  cannot 
be  charged  to  the  nom.al  budget,  no  state 
will  lose  Its  vote  by  fal.ure  to  pay. 

Even  If  the  Internat  onal  Court  decides 
that  these  war  expendlt  ires  can  be  charged 
to  the  normal  budget,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  governments  havliz  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  war  In  the  Congo  will  refuse 
to  pay  any  assessment  for  that  war.  The 
Afro-Asian  bloc,  having  no  money  and  be- 
ing entirely  willing  to  let  the  United  States 
pay  all  expenses  of  the  UN.,  will  not  buy 
any  bonds.  Practically  til  states  having  re- 
fused to  pay,  they  certal:ily  will  not  vote  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  nonpayment. 

I  hope  the  people  will  ask  the  Senator  and 
Congressman  who  favcr  purchasing  the 
bonds,  whether  he  would  purchase  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bond  with  his  persfjiial  money. 
If  he  would  not.  certainly  he  should  not  vote 
to  spend  the  tax  money  of  the  people  to 
make  such  an  Investment. 

If  Congress  should  vo'^  against  purchas- 
ing the  bonds,  the  U.N.  officials  can  then 
offer  the  bonds  for  sale  to  investment  bank- 
ers of  the  world  I  doubt  they  can  sell 
them,  but  at  least  an  cpportunity  to  pur- 
chase will  be  given  to  thase  who  favor  mak- 
ing war  against  Katanga,  Instead  of  forcing 
our  taxpayers  to  finance  something  to  which 
they  are  opposed. 


The  problems  now  confronting  the  U.N. 
make  it  wise  for  us  to  take  stock  of  our  po- 
sition. The  United  Nations  Is  not  what  It 
was  or  what  It  was  Intended  to  be.  The  In- 
crease of  membership  from  50  to  104  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  Afro- Asian  bloc, 
plus  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  dominate  It.  From 
experience,  we  know  that  the  Soviet  bloc  Is 
not  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace.  It  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace.  Peace  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Afro-Asian  states.  They  are  inspired  by 
their  hatred  of  the  so-called  colonial  powers, 
like  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  who  are  our  friends.  If  to 
win  the  support  of  the  various  African 
tribes,  now  established  as  states,  we  con- 
stantly antagonize  our  proven  friends,  we 
cannot  expect  their  continued  friendship. 

We  cannot  expect  all  of  our  allies  to  con- 
duct their  Internal  affairs  as  we  think  they 
should.  The  difficulties  we  experience  In 
successfully  handling  our  own  domestic 
problems  should  cause  us  to  realize  we  can- 
not solve  all  tlie  problems  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  wor'.d. 

We  must  realize  that  the  United  Nations 
cannot  prevent  a  war  between  major  powers, 
that  Its  chief  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  is  as  a  forum  of  debate  which  may 
clarify  international  Issues. 

If  the  organization  is  to  die,  or  if  we  are 
to  withdraw  from  It,  the  world  will  not  come 
to  an  end.  If  It  Is  to  survive  and  we  are  to 
continue  our  membership,  we  must  empha- 
size the  provision  of  the  charter  that  pro- 
hibits the  United  Nations  from  interfering 
in  domestic  affairs  of  a  state. 

We  must  place  less  reliance  upon  the 
United  Nations  and  more  reliance  upon 
NATO  and  other  regional  organizations  of 
our  allies  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Independence  of  free  peoples. 

We  must  put  first  things  first.  As  long  as 
there  exists  the  threat  of  the  Soviets  to 
dominate  the  world,  we  must  postpone  ex- 
penditures for  projects  that  may  be  desirable 
but  are  not  urgent,  and  devote  our  money, 
our  time,  and  oior  talents  to  Increasing  our 
military  strength  so  as  to  Insure  our 
freedom 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  vinajilmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  SuLLrvAN)  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for  Monday, 
June  18,  1962,  on  account  of  oCBcial  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Beckworth,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinski^  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinski)  for  30  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mason  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  subject  of  a  primer  on 
Federal  taxes. 


Mr.  Beeruann  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  Committee  today 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heckler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Corman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derwinski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Alger 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  678.  An  act  to  extend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

S.  2139.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  War 
Mothers,  Inc.,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

S.  2436.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Interior  for  administration  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  parks  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

S.  2977.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  3063.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22.  1928.  as  amended,  authorizing 
and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest  re- 
sources;   to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 

S.  3315.  An  act  to  relieve  owners  of  abut- 
ting property  from  certain  assessments  in 
connection  with  tlie  repair  of  alleys  and 
sidewalks  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1946.  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Hospital  Center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

S  3359.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
certain  public  space  under  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  10th  Street  SW  ,  for  public  parking:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.J  Res  192  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the 
class  other  than  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts: 
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H  Jl.  4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance ot  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  a  certain  tract  of  land 
In  Jasper  County,  Oa.,  to  the  JtJspvi  County 
Board  of  Education; 

H.R.  5456.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  former  owners  thereof; 

H.R.  7866.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

H.R.  8434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta,  Calif.; 

H.R.  9736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system; 

HJl.  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
oanks  for  cooperatives; 

H.R.  10788.  An  act  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956; 

H.R.  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  amorphous  graphite; 

H.R.  11032.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  numbered  92.187  relating  to  the  badge 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion; 

H.R.  11033.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  numbered  55.398  relating  to  the  badge 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary;  and 

H.R.  11034.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  nimibered  54.296  relating  to  the  badge 
of  the  American  Legion. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts: 

H.R.  4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  a  certain  tract  of  land 
In  Jasper  County,  Ga.,  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education; 

H.R.  5456.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owners  thereof; 

H.R.  7866.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

H.R.  8434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta,  Calif.; 

H.R.  9736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  10162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system; 

H.R.  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives; 


HJl.  10788.  An  act  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956; 

HJl.  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  siispenslon  of 
duty  on  certain  amorphous  graphite; 

HJR.  11032.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  92,187  relating  to  the  bcuige  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion; 

HJl.  11033.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  55,398  reflating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Leglor.  Auxiliary;  and 

HJl.  11034.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  54.296  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legioc. 


ADJOfRNMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m. ) 
the  House  adjoui-ned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

irrc. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Perry's  Victory  and  International 
Peace  Memorial  National  Mounment.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ATalrs. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspendinij  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  or  the  Judiciary. 

2190.  A  letter  fronr..  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  NatLj-alization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Just.ce,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Ir  volved,  pursuant  to  the 

^Immigration    and    Nitlonality    Act   of    1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2191.  A  letter  frora  the  Cochalrmen,  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO,  which  Includes  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  and  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  na- 
tions, which  was  brcught  about  by  the  US. 
Commission  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-719  (H.  Doc.  No.  433);  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  2,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  Orovllle  project.  Feather  River.  Calif 
This  investigation  was  made  In  response  to 
a  resolution  adopted  September  21,  1956,  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  US 
Senate,  and  to  iten.s  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1958  which  call  for  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  allocation  of  costs  to  and  economic 
Justification  for  floo<l  control  features  incor- 
porated in  the  Oro\llle  project  proposed  to 
be  constructed  by  the  State  of  California 
(H.  Doc.  No.  434);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2193.  A  letter  froai  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 


tion, on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Truckee 
River  and  tributaries,  California  and  Nevada, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved June  28,  1938  (H.  Doc.  No.  435);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  17,  1962,  subniltting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations on  Mokelumne  River,  Calif.,  In- 
cluding Camanche  Reservoir  cost  allocation. 
This  investigation  was  made  in  re8p>onse  to 
a  resolution  adopted  July  25,  1946  by  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  Items  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  436);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  20,  1961,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations on  an  interim  report  on  the  Nau- 
gatuck  River  at  Ansonia  and  Derby,  Conn., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  on  September  14, 
1955,  June  13,  1956,  and  July  23.  1956,  re- 
spectively (H.  Doc.  No.  437);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  27,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Indian  Creek. 
Iowa,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  July  22,  1947  (H.  Doc.  No. 
438);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  29.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations on  a  review  of  reports  on  the  Mad 
River  Drainage  Basin  and  at  and  abovf  Huff- 
man Dam.  Ohio,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  February  17, 
1959  iH.  Doc.  No.  439);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  illustrations. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  27,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Crab  Creek, 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  February  17, 
1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  440);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  Illustrations. 

2199  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  30,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Vlnce  and  Little 
Vince  Bayous,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  1, 
1958  ( H.  Doc.  No.  441 ) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  Illustrations. 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  442);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrrrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  15, 
1962,  the  following  bill  vas  reported  on 
June  16,  1962: 

Mr.  SPENCE;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act;  with  ariendment  (Rept. 
No.  1830).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

\Submitted  June  18.  1962 \ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  O'NEILL:  Committee  an  Rules  House 
Resolution  691.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R.  12154,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar-  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1831).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S  46.  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  basic  public  recreation  facilities 
at  the  Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Reser- 
voir areas.  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  C^ept.  No  1832). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
\\  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8983.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  in  financing  th(  construction  of 
a  bridge  at  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore, 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1833). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10485  A  bill  to  de- 
clare that  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
Is  held  by  the  United  State;  In  trust  for  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  cf  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1834).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  cf  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  10541.  A  bill  to 
as,slst  States  and  communities  to  carry  out 
Intensive  vaccination  progrims  designed  to 
protect  their  populations,  especially  all  pre- 
school children,  against  pol.omyelitls.  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  and  tetanus,  and 
against  other  diseases  which  may  in  the 
future  become  susceptible  of  practical  elim- 
ination as  a  public  health  problem  through 
such  programs;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
1835),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  11309.  A  b  11  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  lor  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  1836).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Inter.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  to  provide  detention  aud  other  benefits 
thereunder  to  certain  Guamanians  killed  or 
captured  by  the  Japanese  .it  Wake  Island; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1837).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  'he  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  12170.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 

Employees    Health    Benefits    Act   of    1959    to 


extend  the  benefits  of  such  act  to  a  child 
who  is  in  the  legal  custody  of  an  employee 
or  annuitant  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   COHELAN: 

H.R.  12171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29,  1942,  estaolishlng  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board,  to  provide  fVnan- 
cial  aid  for  the  arts  In  the  District  Of  Co- 
lumbia, including  Improved  programs  of  the 
arts  in  the  curriculums  of  the  public 
schools,  equal  to  the  aid  provided  by  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  their  local  art 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

By  Mr.  FARB.STEIN 

H  R.  12172.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to 
certain  aliens  residing  in  Hong  Kong  who  are 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   HALPERN: 

H,R.  li2173.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  improvement  of  programs  of  technical 
education  at  the  college  level:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12174  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  real  prop- 
erty used  as  the  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  12175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  aver- 
aging taxable  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12176  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  an  individual's  medical,  dental, 
and  related  expenses  shall  be  subtracted 
from  his  outside  earnings  before  determin- 
ing under  such  section  the  amount  of  any 
reduction  in  his  benefits  by  reason  of  such 
earnings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  12177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KILBURN: 

H.R  12178  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
409.  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  authorized 
improvements  In  the  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R  12179,  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  -vhich  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    MILLS: 

H.R.  12180.  A  bill  to  extend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  existing  provisions  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  free  Importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  12181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  for  the  construction, 
extension,  or  operation  of  certain  facilities 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  in  in- 
terstate commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 

H.R.  12182.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
409,  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  authorized 
Improvements  in  the  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  12183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  certain  automobiles  fur- 
nished without  charge  to  schools  for  use  in 
driver  training  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     SMITH    of    Virginia    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R   12184    A   bill   to   amend    the   District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Commiuee  uii  the  District  of  Columbia, 

By  Mr  HERLONG 
H.R  12185  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  through  International  trade 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  12186  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  sectirlty  of  the 
United  States  through  International  trade 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PIRNIE 
HR  12187  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
409.  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  authorized 
improvements  in  the  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterwav:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  TABER: 
HR  12188.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
409.  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  authorized 
improvements  in  the  project  for  the  Great 
L:ikes-Hudson  River  Waterway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr   .STEED 
H  R   12189      A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,   foreign  policy,   and   security  of   the 
United   States:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   MOORE: 
H.R   12190    A  bill   to  promote   the  general 
welfare,   foreign   policy,  and   security  of  the 
United   States:    to  the    Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   BROYHILL 
H  J   Res    748    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to  proclaim   May    15   of   each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar   week    of    each    year    during    which 
such   May   15  occurs  as  Police  Week;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DERWINSKI : 
H.  Con.  Res   496.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  ul  Congress  on  bringing  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  denial 
of  self-determln.'ition  to  the  peoples  of  var- 
ious countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon 
H.  Con.  Res   497    Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on   Printing 
to    conduct    a   study    of    the    Congressional 
Record  with  a  view  to  Improving  its  format. 
index   typography,  etc  :  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr    BATTIN : 
H      Res      692    Resolution     expressing     the 
sense  of   the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect    to  non-Federal   Installation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  Hanford.  Wa.sh  , 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  inile  XXII, 

The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  payment  of  rental  claims  of  landowners 
In  and  to  parcels  of  real  property  known  as 
Route  No.  10.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  12191.    A   bill    for   the   relief  of  A.   T. 
Leary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R.  12192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
Cabigas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H  R.  12193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bahlra 
Sutton,  CH-adia  Sutton,  and  Ruth  Sutton;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PEI.LY: 
HJl.  12194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Z.  Lazaro;   to  th<!  Comn^Ittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 
H.R.  12195.    A    l)ill    for    the   relief   cf    MaJ. 
Frederick  F.  Freehand;  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TA.3ER: 
H.R.  12196.  A  b.II  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Speno;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.R.  12197.  A  b  11  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   George   Stc.  ens;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr    ZEI.ENKO: 
H.R.  12198.    A    bill    for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Yvonne  Sete  Cohen,   Danielle  Marie  Cohen; 
Jean  Marc  Cohen,  and  Joslane  Nicole  Cohen; 
to  the  Cornmiltee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
365.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Barney  Hopkinf.,  secretary-treasurer, 
Michigan  State  AFL-CIO.  Detroit.  Mich.,  rel- 
ative lo  a  resoluti'in  adopted  at  a  convention 
held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  relating  to 
automation,  which  wa.s  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EducatiMn  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Primer  on  Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    n.I.TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  18.  1962 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uncle  Sam 
does  not  have  a  dime  of  his  own.  No, 
not  even  a  red  cent.  It  is  all  our  mcney, 
yours  and  mine.  We  just  let  Uncle  Sam 
spend  it  for  us.  We  think  he  can  do  a 
better  job  of  spending  it  for  us  than  we 
can  do  for  ourselves,  or  do  we  think  about 
it  at  all? 

During  1959  Uncle  Sam  took  $67.9  bil- 
lion out  of  our  pockets  and  spent  it  for 
us;  during  1960  he  took  $77.8  billion;  and 
durin?  1961  he  took  $77.6  billion,  a  total 
of  $223.3  billion  in  the  last  3  years  taken 
away  from  us  by  force.  We  could  have 
bought  a  lot  of  things  for  our  families 
with  that  $223.3  billion,  could  we  not? 
Perhaps  if  we  yelled  economy  loud 
enough.  Uncle  Sam  would  let  us  keep  a 
part  of  that  $223.3  billion  to  spend  for 
our  own  family  needs.  But  it  might  ac- 
complish more  if  our  people  were  voting 
for  economy  instead  of  yelling  for  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  60  million 
individuals  who  file  Federal  income  tax 
returns.  More  than  70  percent  of  them 
have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000; 
yet  they  pay  a  large  share  of  our  total 
Federal  income  tax  load.  So,  in  reaUty, 
it  is  the  so-called  little  fellow  who  sup- 
ports Uncle  Sam  in  the  style  to  which 
he  became  accustomed  under  the  New 
Deal. 

What  about  corporations?  Do  they 
not  pay  a  big  share  of  the  tax  load?  Of 
course  they  do.  They  paid  $21  billion 
into  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  in  1961.  But 
corporation  taxes  are  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  are  largely  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  production.  Therefore, 
corporation  taxes  become  hidden  taxes, 
a  part  of  the  price  charged  for  the  goods 
produced.  So,  the  more  we  soak  the  cor- 
porations for  taxes  the  higher  prices  go 
and  the  more  the  little  people,  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation,  have  to  pay  for  the 
goods  they  need  and  must  have.  Indi- 
rectly, therefore,  the  little  people  pay 
through  higher  prices  a  large  part  of  the 
tax  load  upon  corporations. 


The  part  of  '.his  whole  tax  head.iche 
that  bothers  me  is  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter how  they  juggle  the  tax  load  aroimd, 
the  little  guy  is.  going  to  have  to  carry 
most  of  the  load. 

If  we  took  every  dollar  away  from 
every  taxpayer  who  gets  more  than  $10,- 
000  a  year,  leaving  him  without  one  red 
cent,  we  would  still  have  only  half 
enough  to  operate  our  spendthrift  Gov- 
ernment. Most  of  the  tax  money  is  our 
money,  yours  and  mine,  and  we  are  let- 
ting Uncle  Sam  spend  it  for  us.  Are  we 
sure  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth? 
Do  you  not  think  we  as  taxpayers  have 
a  squawk  coming?  Do  you  not  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  cut  down 
to  nonnal  size,  that  we  should  stop 
throwing  our  money  down  a  rathole? 

President  Keimedy  has  been  demand- 
ing legislation  -xt  socialize  medicine,  to 
socialize  housing,  to  socialize  agriculture, 
and  to  socialize  electric  power.  Expert.s 
who  have  examined  these  proposals  as  to 
their  possible  cost  if  enact.ed  into  law  say 
they  would  almost  double  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  cost  of  Government,  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  now  takes  one-third  of 
our  national  in(;ome.  If  we  double  the 
cost  of  Government,  we  will  then  take 
one-half  the  national  income  and  the 
average  worker  v;ould  be  required  to  work 
6  months  each  year  for  the  Government. 
Workers  would  then  be  unable  to  provide 
for  their  families  and  would  have  to  look 
to  the  Government  for  support  and  live- 
lihood. This  has  happened  in  Germany, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Russia.  It  is  now  hap- 
pening in  England.  Are  we  to  be  the 
next  country  to  become  socialized 
through  taxation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  30  years  of 
deficit  spending  and  20  years  of  heavy 
current  taxation.  Our  deficit  spending 
has  resulted  in  extremely  high  prices. 
The  heavy  current  taxation  takes  away 
$1  out  of  every  S3  the  taxpayer  earns 
and  leaves  him  with  only  $2  to  spend. 
This  means  tha';  today  the  average  tax- 
payer works  2  days  per  week  or  4  months 
per  year  for  the  Government. 

When  a  Nation  keeps  spending  beyond 
its  means  it  is  bound  to  lose  its  liberty 
and  be  taxed  into  socialism,  just  as  an 
individual  who  ijpends  beyond  his  means 
always  ends  up  banlcrupt  and  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditors.  Our  present 
fiscal  pohcy  is  leading  this  Nation  step 


by  step  down  the  road  to  financial  chaos, 
national  bankruptcy,  repudiation,  and 
then  dictatorship.  Is  that  where  we  want 
to  go? 


Questionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHICAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday.  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  H.'iiRVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  results  of  the  annual  ques- 
tionnaire conducted  recently  in  Mich- 
igan's Eighth  Congressional  District 
have  been  tabulated  and  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  of  Interest  to  other  Mem- 
bers. Over  6,000  people  from  the  dis- 
trict mailed  in  ballots,  expressing  their 
views  on  pertinent  issues  of  the  day. 
In  particular,  the  results  on  questions 
concerning  aid  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia, medical  care  for  the  elderly,  the 
farm  program,  and  the  President's  re- 
quest for  greater  individual  authority 
should  be  of  keen  interest  if  for  no  other 
rea.son  than  these  are  timely  subjects. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sults and  my  remarks  announcing  the 
findings. 

The  response  to  our  second  annual 
questionnaire  was  very  gratifying.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  reflects  a  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens  in  the  work 
of  our  Federal  Government.  Although 
a  few  are  still  coming  in,  I  thought  it 
best  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  the 
questionnaire  based  on  an  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  the  returns,  some  5.701  bal- 
lots. These  ballots  have  been  tabulated 
by  the  Data  Processing  Services  here  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Capturing  the  greatest  voter  attention 
was  the  question  dealing  with  the  future 
course  for  our  Nation's  farm  program  to 
follow.  Some  5,229  voters,  or  91.7  per- 
cent, supported  a  gradual  reduction  of 
farm  controls  and  subsidies  so  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  again  pre- 
vail. Only  324  persons,  or  5.7  percent, 
favored  a  continuation  of  the  present 
farm  pror:ram,  while  148  persons,  or  2.6 
percent,  did  not  answer. 


On  the  question  of  medical  care  for  the 
elderly,  the  voting  results  pretty  well 
match  sentiments  expressed  to  me  on  our 
congressional  mobile  trailer  oflBce  tour 
last  fall  and  during  numerous  trips  back 
to  the  district.  In  the  questionnaire, 
there  were  three  choiciis  for  voters  to 
select  from  in  determining  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  should  as- 
sume an  increased  role  in  this  type  of 
program.  An  increase  in  the  social 
security  tax  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  pro- 


gram was  favored  by  1,407  persons,  or 
24.7  percent,  while  1.702,  or  29.9  percent, 
selected  a  voluntary  program,  under 
private  concerns,  with  some  Federal  as- 
sistance. Still  another  1,121,  or  19.7  per- 
cent, were  against  any  Federal  participa- 
tion. Ballots  from  1,471  persons  could 
not  be  counted  because  more  than  one 
answer  was  made  or  no  selection  whatso- 
ever. 

I  do  want  to  thank  those  persons  who 
did  submit  questionnaires.    I  am  particu- 


larly indebted  to  the  many  district 
newspapers  who  coop>erated  in  publish- 
ing the  questionnaire,  too.  As  I  have 
mentioned  before,  the  final  voting 
decision  is  my  responsibility.  However. 
it  is  important  to  me  to  know  the  views  of 
those  I  represent  in  Congress.  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  your  opinions  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest  throughout  the  year. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  1962  ques- 
tionnaire: 


Perfpntajte 
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pniduiil  ri-<lur'tiijii  (if  fiirii ciiiitinlv  ,iiiil '•iilk'^iilii  >  Ml  t!nil  tin   Uw  uf  suij|il}  iUitl  di'luiiuJ  » ill  ttiyilii  prcviu"?.... 
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Our  Words  Must  Have  Meaning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPF;ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1962 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union's  duplicity  and  deceit  in  in- 
ternational affairs  is  today  widely 
known.  Much  appears  in  print  and  is 
aired  over  radio  and  television  to  further 
expose  the  unrelenting  drive  of  the  Com- 
munists to  take  over  and  subjugate  the 
world.  But  we  are  little  better  off  if  we 
hear  these  warnings  and  then  fail  to  act 
I  ask  myself  the  question:  "Is  enough 
being  done  not  only  to  hold  in  check  the 
Communist  offensive  but  to  reverse  it?" 
My  answer  is  "No."  Pe;-haps  the  ques- 
tion to  ask  is:  "Have  we  settled  for 
merely  stemming  the  Communist  tide  of 
world  conquest,  or  is  it  really  our  inten- 
tion to  roll  it  back''" 

This  most  urgent  mat;er  plays  havoc 
with  my  conscience,  net  alone  as  an 
American  citizen  but  even  more  as  an 
elected  Representative  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  citiztns.  I  feel  this 
most  keenly  every  time  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  plight  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Such  a 
time  is  now.  It  was  on  June  15.  22  years 
ago  that  the  Communists  invaded  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia.  By  the  end  of  that  year  of  1940 
the  countries  were  oveirun  and  their 
proud  peoples  enslaved,  soon  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  orders  from  the  Kremlin,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  leaders  and  men 
of  prominence  were  summarily  arrested, 
placed  in  freight  cars,  ar  d  exiled  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  in- 
famous Siberian  treatment.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  this  terroristic  siege 
that  lasted  more  than  a  year,  upward 


of  50,000  innocent  and  helpless  Lithu- 
anians were  deported  to  Russia. 

Today,  22  years  later,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  abducted 
Lithuanians,  except  that  those  still  alive 
are  suffering  in  prison  camps. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  question 
above,  and  poses  another:  "What  can  be 
done  to  help  these  brave  souls  recapture 
the  freedom  we  take  for  granted — the 
freedom  to  which  they  are  equally  en- 
titled?" I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  such  as  the  resolu- 
tion I  introduced  June  1.  1961 — House 
Resolution  324 — and  implementation  of 
its  provisions  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations — is  a  nec- 
essary next  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  in  the  Congress 
are  to  keep  faith  with  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Cossackia, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany.  Estonia. 
Georgia.  Hungary.  Idel-Ural.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam. 
Poland.  Rumania,  Tibet,  Turkestan, 
Ukraine,  White  Ruthenia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  other  subjugated  nations,  and  if  we 
are  to  keep  faith  with  ourselves,  we  can 
do  no  less.  I  urge  the  House  leadership 
to  place  top  priority  on  this  legislation. 
Only  if  such  priority  is  given  and  the 
legislation  enacted  will  observance  of 
this  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  any 
meaning. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Holland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 


the  national  lottery  of  Holland.  In 
reality,  there  is  nothing  too  .startling 
about  the  Dutch  lottery.  Holland  Is  a 
small  nation,  and  the  lottery  Is  not  a 
large-scale  operation.  But  it  does  rec- 
ognize that  people  love  to  gamble  and  it 
is  better  that  they  be  able  to  do  so  under 
government  auspices. 

In  1961.  the  gross  receipts  of  the  na- 
tional lottery  of  Holland  came  to  almost 
$10  million.  The  Government's  share 
was  close  to  $1  'a  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Holland  realizes  that  the 
gambling  urge  is  better  recognized  and 
channeled  than  disregarded.  We  would 
do  well  to  come  to  the  same  realization 
with  our  own  national  lottery.  A  U.S.- 
run  lotterj'  could  produce  over  $10  billion 
a  year  in  new  revenue  which  could  be 
used  for  tax  relief  and  reduction  of  our 
national  debt. 


William  Bielewicz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1962 

Mr.  EVERETT  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Clifford  Davis,  the  dean  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation,  has  served  faith- 
fully in  Congress  more  than  22  years 
The  voters  in  his  congressional  district 
have  expressed  confidence  in  him  by  first 
electing  him  to  the  position  of  judge  in 
Memphis  and  later  four  times  elected 
him  as  commissioner  of  public  safety 
During  those  years  in  the  service  of  his 
city,  and  now  in  serving  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  certainly  the 
most  populated  district  in  Tennessee,  he 
has  never  lo.'^t  sight  of  the  individual. 
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Throughout  his  long  public  career  he 
has  enjoyed  the  respect  and  deep  affec- 
tion of  literally  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  in  every  walk  of  life 

The  people  of  my  own  district  remem- 
ber well  his  help  on  the  west  Tennessee 
tributaries  project.  Later,  when  I  came 
to  Congress  he  continued  the  support 
which  I  had  requested  him  to  give  in 
other  years,  and  m  addition  as  one  of  the 
senior  Members  of  the  House  he  has 
never  failed  to  tiive  me  the  benefit  of  his 
long  experience.  His  counsel  to  me  as 
the  freshman  of  tlie  delegation  and  its 
socretarv'.  has  been  invaluable. 

Last  week,  the  Memphis  Sertoma  Club, 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Memphis 
Boy's  Town,  honored  William  Bielewicz 
whom  Congressman  D.^vis  had  nomi- 
nated to  West  Point.  Many  feel  that 
this  was  a  highlieht  in  the  long  public 
career  of  our  colleague  when  viewed 
frrm  a  purely  human  .=tand;x)int.  This 
young  man  came  to  Memphis  a  little 
more  than  3  years  ago  as  an  orphan. 
His  mother  passed  away  when  he  was  4 
years  of  age.  At  her  death  the  boy's 
father  was  so  broken  in  spirit  that  he  left 
Bill  and  his  three  sisters  and  has  not 
been  heard  from  since 

Young  Bill  delivered  newspapers  and 
was  taken  into  the  home  of  an  aunt. 
One  sad  experience  aft^r  another  fol- 
lowed. From  his  savings  as  a  newspaper 
carrier  he  went  to  Chicago,  purchased  a 
ti^'ket  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to 
Memphis  because  the  name  Memphis  on 
the  timetable  in  the  station  impressed 
him  as  being  a  pretty  name.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  Memphis  he  asked  if  there  was 
a  boy's  town.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
Memphis  organization  invited  him  to 
come  out  immediately.  They  broke  the 
rules  contained  in  their  bylaws  and  took 
this  youngster  from  out  of  the  State  into 
their  care  after  clearing  with  legal  au- 
thorities in  Indiana. 

The  boy  went  to  the  Kingsbury  High 
School,  one  of  the  fine  public  schools  in 
Memphis,  excelled  in  his  studies,  par- 
ticipated in  athletics,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  council.  He  be- 
came interested  in  church  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  where  he  has  continued 
in  Sunday  school  and  in  the  worship 
service. 

A  few  Memphis  citizens  wrote  Con- 
gressman D.^vis  recommending  him  for 
appointment  to  West  Point.  The  editor 
of  the  Memphis  afternoon  newspaper, 
one  of  the  South's  leading  publications, 
read  an  account  written  by  one  of  his 
reporters  and  joined  with  Dr.  Cooper 
in  an  endorsement  of  the  young  man. 
Joe  Hanover,  prominent  lawyer  and 
long-time  benefactor  of  Boy's  Town,  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  about  the  boy's 
future. 

Our  colleague  nominated  Bill.  With 
only  his  high  school  education  and  with- 
out additional  preparation,  he  met  all  of 
the  rigid  requirements  of  West  Point, 
physically  and  scholastically,  and  will 
enter  the  Military  Academy  July  2,  next. 

There  was  great  interest  in  his  ap- 
pointment, and  Congressman  D.avis  flew 
to  Memphis  to  participate  in  the  Ser- 
toma's  tribute  to  Bill  Bielewicz.  A  part 
of  his  speech  is  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.    Truly  it  was  inspiring. 


The  addres;;  follows: 

Bill  BrELEw^cz 

The  IT.S.  MliUary  Academy  was  established 
officially  on  M:irch  16.  1802.  at  West  Point. 
NY.,  a  key  Hudson  River  military  fortress 
durins:  the  Resolution,  and  was  Of>ened  on 
July  4  of  that  sime  year. 

Two  compeli.ng  reasons  made  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Acierlcan  military  academy  at 
that  time  both  logical  and  necessary.  The 
experience  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
ominous  international  political  situation  in 
1801,  moved  President  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
make  this  decision. 

The  Initial  p'lrpwse  of  the  Academy  was  to 
train  military  technicians  for  all  branches 
of  the  military  service,  to  encourage  the 
study  of  military  art  nationally,  and  thus 
raise  the  level  of  training  of  the  militia,  and 
to  encourage  the  practical  study  of  every 
science. 

The  garrison  site  of  West  Point,  consisting 
of  1,795  acref.  purchased  from  Stephen 
Moore  In  1790  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Army  since  1775.  Barracks  and  other  build- 
ings, while  inr.dequate,  were  available  for 
hou.sing  and  instruction,  and  MaJ.  Jonathan 
Williams,  a  ;:randnephew  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Cliief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
becimo  the  fl"st  superintendent.  Subse- 
quently, all  of  cur  fine  engineer  officers,  with 
a  long  record  of  achievement  and  integrity, 
have  been  traired  at  the  Point.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  first  Academy 
opened    with    a    total    of    10    cadets    present. 

The  military  reservation  at  West  Point  has 
grown  from  the  original  1.795  acres  to  16.011 
acres.  The  npFroxlmately  2.500  cadets  of  the 
corps,  organlzcil  into  24  companies  of  about 
100  men  each,  follow  a  brigade  organization 
with  2  reglmi'nts.  Each  regiment  Is  or- 
ganized into  three  battalions  with  four  com- 
panies In  each  battalion. 

The  US  Military  Academy  exists  for  the 
.specific  purpose  of  developing  highly  quali- 
fied individual;;  for  a  lifetime  career  In  the 
U.S.  Army.  Its  cadets  share  in  a  great  herit- 
age, a  heritage  fostered  by  the  achievement, 
honor,  and  gloi  v  of  a  never-ending  stream  of 
graduates.  The  roster  of  the  long  gray  line 
includes  the  mimes  of  Lee,  Grant,  Pershing. 
In  addition.  I  am  pleased  to  have  known  and 
know  Generals  Eisenhower,  MacArthur, 
Bradley,  Patto  i,  Spaatz,  Arnold,  Collins, 
Clark,  McNalr,  Devers,  Walnwrlght,  Mc- 
Narney,  Stllwell,  Eichelberger,  Vandenberg. 
and  Simpson.  All  of  these  men  served  with 
distinction  and  have  lead  our  armies  In  a 
long  and  honored  experience. 

All  of  these  n;en,  and  thoiisands  of  others, 
have  dedif-ated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
tholr  country. 

Because  its  graduates  are  expected  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  of  vital  national  im- 
portance, the  Military  Academy  seeks  the 
type  of  individual  who  possesses  a  strong  de- 
termination to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
predeces.sors  by  accepting  the  challenge  In- 
herent in  the  rlEorous  life  of  a  cadet. 

When  a  cadet  has  completed  the  course 
of  instruction  nnd  meets  the  required  phys- 
ical standards,  he  is.  upon  graduation,  pro- 
moted and  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Regular  Arniy. 

How  well  the  Academy  had  succeeded  In 
its  purpose  for  ,he  first  10  years  of  ita  exlst- 
ance  was  sumn  arized  by  the  most  authori- 
tative historian  of  that  period  of  American 
life,  Henry  Adi.ms.  In  his  History  of  the 
United  States,  covering  the  Jefferson  and 
Madison  admin, strations.  Adams  offered  the 
tribute  that  American  scientific  engineering 
owed  its  cfflcien:y  and  almost  its  existence  to 
the  military  sc  lool   established  In  1802. 

So  Bill  Bielewicz  is  now  qualified  to  Join 
a  long  list  of  distinguished  military  men. 
He  has  proved  his  high  character.  Industry, 
and  ability  to  study.  Likewise,  ho  has 
proved  that  his  mother,  who  left  him  so 
early  in  life,  and  even  his  father,  who  neg- 


lected him  and  his  three  sisters  upon  the 
passing  of  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  Bill, 
unquestionably  were  made  out  of  good  and 
sound  material.  He  most  certainly  inherited 
good  qualities. 

He  participated,  while  a  student  in  Kings- 
bury High  School.  In  athletics.  He  showed 
traits  of  leadership  when  his  fellow  students 
elected  him  to  school  office. 

Tribute  must  be  paid  to  Boys  Town  In 
Memphis  and  Its  sponsors,  arid  mo.'.t  cer- 
tainly Its  board  of  directors  and  those  who 
are  training  these  boys  day  by  day.  To 
Dr.  Coop)er,  to  Mr.  Hanover  and  to  Mr.  Harris 
and  others  and  their  associates,  we  must 
give  high  praise. 

Carlos  Romulo,  soldier,  statesman,  one- 
time presiding  officer  of  the  United  Nations, 
most  recently  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines,  In  returning  to 
his  country  after  17  years  of  living  among 
us,  said  among  other  things,  T  marvel  at 
your  skyscrapers,  your  Industry,  but  aho  at 
the  character  of  your  people.  In  leaving 
your  country,  which  I  have  come  to  love,  I 
leave  you  with  but  one  thought,  may  God 
keep  you  and  may  you  keep  God." 

In  my  office  this  morning,  I  had  but  two 
little  pieces  of  advice  to  give  BUI  They 
were:  Learn  to  speak  up  and  distinctly. 
Hold  your  head  high,  your  shoulders  erectly, 
and  maintain  a  simple  faith  in  God. 

So  Bill,  In  the  language  of  Ambassador 
Romulo,  now  to  become  president  of  a  great 
university  In  the  Phlllppine.s.  May  G(^d  ever 
keep  you,  and  may  you  ever  keep  God." 
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Dedication   of  New   Courthouse  at  West 
Bend,  Washington  County,  WU. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  on  Sunday.  June  17,  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  citizens  of  Washington 
County,  Wis.,  in  the  dedication  of  their 
new  courthouse.  All  the  elective  county 
officers  were  present.  Every  member  of 
the  county  board  was  present. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
county  officers,  members  of  the  building 
committee,  and  members  of  the  dedica- 
tion committee,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  program  for  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
address  delivered  by  me  on  that  occasion. 

Several  thousand  people  were  present. 
The  weather  was  fne.  although  warm.  I 
am  happy,  indeed,  that  I  could  partici- 
pate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
described  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dedication  or  New  Courthouse  at  West 
Bend,  Washington  Coui»tt,  Wis. 

Washington  County  elective  officers:  Judge 
Milton  L.  Melster,  circuit  judge;  Judge  L  A 
Buckley,  county  court  Judge,  branch  I;  Jiidcre 
Robert  J.  Stoltz,  county  court  Judge,  branch 
II;  Anton  P.  Staral,  county  clerk:  Lawretjce 
P.  Berend,  clerk  of  courts;  Robert  J.  Klein, 
treasurer;  William  Johnson,  sheriff:  Mrs. 
Olga  Perrln,  register  of  deeds;  Richard  T. 
Becker,  district  attorney;  Ethan  Maxon,  sur- 
veyor; Matt  Ooeden,  Jr.,  coroner. 

Names  of  building  committee:  Richard 
Gauger,  architect;   Don  Smith,  general  con- 


tractor; Arthur  G.  Esser.  Hartford;  Guldo 
Schroeder.  Pred  C.  Bammel,  West  Bend; 
Chairman  E.  M.  Romalne,  Kewa&kum;  Anton 
P  Staral.  West  Bend;  Joteph  A.  Gundrum, 
Slinger;  Joseph  A,  Schmltz.  Ray  H.  Bast.  Ger- 
mantown;  Jens  E  Larson,  Joseph  Knlppel, 
and  H   B    Woldt  served  to  April  19C1. 

Names  of  dedication  ccmmlttee:  Pred  A. 
Sager,  Anton  P.  Staral.  V^est  Bend;  Chair- 
man Reuben  Schmahl,  Jackson;  Adolph 
Schmidt.  Polk;  Norma  B  Courtney,  Hartford; 
Alfred  B    Llesener,  Jacksoi 

Dedication  ceremonies,  new  Washington 
County  courthouse  and  Jail  program:  Master 
of  ceremonies,  Reuben  Schmahl,  chair- 
man, dedication  commlttte;  music,  "Amer- 
ica," by  West  Bend  High  School  band;  In- 
vocation by  Rev  Geo  P  Jontges,  SUnger,  St. 
Peter's  Church;  flagralslng  ceremony,  mass- 
ing of  colors  by  all  veterans'  organizations; 
flag  presentation,  VPW.  W»st  Bend;  flag  ac- 
ceptance, Mrs.  Norma  Courtney,  member  of 
Washington  County  board;  national  anthem, 
by  the  following  high  school  bands — German- 
town,  Slinger,  Kewaskum.  and  West  Bend; 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Circuit  Judge  M.  L. 
Melster;  Introduction  of  county  board  mem- 
bers, Anton  P  Staral.  coi  nty  clerk;  Intro- 
duction of  guests  and  remarks,  E  M. 
Romalne,  chairman  of  the  board;  act  of  dedi- 
cation of  courthouse  and  jail.  Architect  R. 
Gauger  and  V.  A  Verhulst;  prayer  of  dedica- 
tion. RcT  H.  Baumer,  E.  R.  Church.  West 
Bend;  dedication  speaker,  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley.  U  S  Senator;  benediction.  Rer.  Ralph 
A  Keller,  First  Methodist  (Hiurch.  Hartford; 
"God  Bless  America,"  by  all  bands  In  unison; 
a  conducted  tour  of  the  new  courthouse  and 
Jail,  by  members  Washington  County  home- 
makers. 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  ard  gentlemen,  we 
are  gathered  here  to  dedicate,  not  a  field  to 
honor  the  dead,  but  a  building,  a  court 
house,  a  symbol  of  a  gret.t  system  of  law. 
The  people  of  this  county  can  be  proud  of 
this  fine  building  But  a  building,  in  Itself, 
unless  the  people  who  bu  Id  It  and  use  It, 
make  It  a  vital  thing  the  building  ts  just  so 
much  stone  and  mortar 

So,  today,  we  ask  ourselves,  what  is  this 
building?  What  does  it  symbolize,  in  this 
age  where  the  world  has  been  shrunken  by 
man's  ingenuity,  this  age  of  Intercontinental 
missiles  and  H-bombs? 

Well,  let  us  see: 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  law  and  order.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  what  has  been  called  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life."     What  co  we  mean? 

Here,  Justice  will  find  an  abiding  place. 
Here,  men,  as  servants  of  that  way  of  life, 
will  dispense  Justice.  Her 3  will  be  found 
the  machinery  of  county  gcvernment,  where 
men  and  women,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  administer  the  affalis  of  government. 

Tou  know,  my  friends,  that  dedication 
ceremonies  date  way  back  l)€fore  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  then  there  fcllowed  the  years 
when  temples  and  churcheti  were  dedicated. 

Dedication  Implies  a  setclng  apart  for  a 
particular  service,  and  that's  what  we  are 
doing  today.  This  courthouse  Is  being  ded- 
icated as  a  place  where  the  citizens  can  get 
service  and  Justice. 

Recently,  we've  had  a  visit  to  this  country 
of  Chairman  Khrushchev.  We've  seen  him 
on  television;  we've  seen  him  personally.  On 
this  occasion.  It  is  well  for  us  to  stop,  look 
and  listen,  and  realize  the  difference  between 
the  people  who  live  in  Russia  and  we,  who 
live  In  this  country.  Here,  this  is  a  govern- 
ment of.  by,  and  for,  the  people.  In  Russia, 
the  people  are  of,  by,  and  for.  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  country,  we  defln?  our  freedom  In 
terms  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  Russia,  they  liave  none  such. 
There,  the  people  are  made  to  serve  the  staXe. 
Here,  the  state  serves  the  people. 

Once  in  a  while  it  Is  a  gxjd  thing  for  us. 
especially  when  we  are  dedicating  a  buUd- 
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Ing,  dedicated  to  law  and  ca-der,  to  realize 
just  bow  this  all  came  about  that  we  have  a 
government  that  belongs  to  us,  where  in 
Russia,  the  people  belong  to  the  government. 
Let  us  stop  a  moment  and,  In  retrospect, 
turn  back  the  pages  of  history.  When  we 
weie  a  part  of  the  British  nation,  the  King 
had  great  power.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
tremendous  power  Then  we  broke  looee, 
and  our  founders  looked  back  through  the 
pages  of  history  for  something  that  would 
guarantee  freedom  to  the  Individual.  And 
you  know,  they  couldn't  find  anything  In 
the  books  or  the  experience  of  man. 

They  couldnt  find  any  form  of  govern- 
ment that  would  do  that.  In  other  words, 
there  was  no  government  with  checks  and 
balances.  Kings  were  tyrants,  and,  where 
there  was  a  group  In  control,  the  group  be- 
came a  tyrant. 

So,  our  forebears,  under  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  created  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  dividing  power  up,  really,  into 
four  parts:  executive,  legislative,  judicial — 
and  the  residuum  back  In  the  States  and  the 
people. 

Well,  this  Government  because  of  Its 
checks  and  balances  now  is  the  oldest  gov- 
ernment In  the  world  today.  The  British 
Go^'ernment  has  been  modified.  The  King, 
or  now,  the  Queen,  has  very  little  power. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  very  little  power. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  upon  the  peoples  of  Germany  and 
France,  and  other  nations,  their  forms  of 
government  changed. 

Yes,  we  have  seen  the  influence  of  the 
American  way  upon  the  people  of  Russia. 
They  were  never  so  well  off  as  they  are  now, 
even  If  their  personal  freedom,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Kremlin. 
But  our  Government  has  remained  firm  in 
ItjB  checks  and  balances.  And  the  freedoms 
of  our  people  are  Intact.  Law  and  order 
obtain. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world  people  are  striving 
for  that  freedom.  Elsewhere  they  have 
heard  of  our  high  standard  of  living  and 
seek  to  Imitate  It.  Your  country,  and  mine, 
is  reaching  out  to  help  these  people.  We 
want  nothing  from  them.  But  there  Is  this 
other  nation  and  Its  allies  that  would  im- 
pose their  phlloeophy  and  way  of  life,  where- 
by personal  freedom  Is  curtailed. 

This  presents  the  Issue  that  we  face  today. 
We  have  decided  that  freedom  must  grow 
among  the  submarglnal  races  and  so  we  give 
of  our  substance  and  spend  our  money  to 
create  a  military  deterrent  and  seek  other- 
wise to  bring  enlightenment  where  it  is 
needed 

In  a  free  land,  laws  reflect  the  principle, 
morality,  ethics,  and  sense  of  justice,  of  the 
people. 

Without  law,  there  would  be  chaos. 
As  citizens.   Inheriting  a   hard-fought-for 
government,   "of.  by,  and   for  the  people" — 
however,    we.    though    patriotic,    often    take 
for  granted  our  judicial  system. 

Consequently,  there  Is  a  need  for  renewed 
effort  to  become  Imbued  with  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of,  respect  for,  willlngneas  to 
abide  by,  and  dedication,  toward  further 
improving  laws;  to  exercise  vigilance  in 
protecting  and  preserving  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  posterity,  a  sound.  Judicial 
system;  and.  by  constant  reexamination  of 
the  statute  books,  to  assure  that  laws  re- 
flect the  best  standards  of  ethics,  morality, 
and  justice,  and  that  these  are  abreast  of, 
and  adapted  to,  changing  conditions  and 
times. 

Even  in  an  enlightened  age.  laws  all  too 
often  are  considered  solely  "thou  shalt  not" 
conunandments. 

Now.  it  Is  true:  Discipline  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  order  and  p>eace  In  organized  so- 
ciety. 

Positively,  however,  laws  In  a  free  society 
serve;  As  a  shelter,  steel-strong,  undergird- 
Ing  to  give  cohesion,  form,  and  purpose  to 
a  nation,   to  preserve  and  protect  Uie  rights 


and  Integrity  of  Its  citizens  as  instruments 
of  the  people  by  which  to  create  programs  for 
utilizing  hiunan  and  natural  resources  of 
the  Nation,  as  principles  upon  which  to 
formulate  national  policies  to  best  serve  the 
Interests  of  all  the  people  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  world. 

Laws.  then,  are  not  just  restrictive,  but 
protective  of  the  rights  and  Integrity  of 
citizens:  not  just  curbs  on  action,  but  also 
guidelines  to  action;  not  just  static  Inhibi- 
tors of  a  society,  but  stimuli  to  progress. 

LOCAL-STATE    RIGHTS    AND    RESPONSrEILmzS 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  exercise  of 
certain  rights,  and  the  assunaption  of  certain 
responsibilities,  is  reserved  to  the  States  as 
well  as  to  the  people. 

Under  article  X,  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally provides  that:  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon.  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  State*,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

On  principle,  then,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment on  this  delegation  of  powers. 

Historically,  however,  there  has  been  diffi- 
culty, from  time  to  time.  In  clearly  differ- 
entiating among  local.  State,  and  Federal 
responsibilities. 

In  our  time,  we  are  wltneaatng.  for  example, 
even  greater  extensions  of  the  long  arm  of 
Uncle  Sam  Into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
and  the  lives  of  the  people. 

In  accordance  with  Lincoln,  the  Govem- 
ment  does  have  responsibility  for  doing  for 
the  people  what  they  cannot  adequately  do 
for  themselves. 

Pot  those  who  decry  the  overextenston  of 
Federal  authority — and  I  am  one  of  them — 
however,  there  is  this  realism:  Uncle  Sam 
reaches  out,  for  the  most  part.  Into  more 
fields  most  often  when  the  citizens  them- 
selves— or  the  States — fall  to  fulfil:  a  need 
in  our  national  life 

Here  today.  In  dedicating  this  building,  we 
must  also  rededlcate  ourselves  to  constant 
vigilance  and  awareness  to  make  certain  that 
justice  under  law  becomes  and  remains  ever- 
more meaningful  and  triumphant. 

On  this  occasion.  I  .Tiust  urge  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  judges,  and  the  citi- 
zenry to  look  for  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  administration  of  justlee  can  be  Im- 
proved and  Inadequacies  removed.  Some  50 
years  ago  a  young  Nebraska  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Roscoe  Pound,  then  known  to  few 
but  now  considered  the  dean  of  American 
legal  thought,  examined  the  causes  of  popu- 
lar dissatisfaction  with  the  admlntstratlon  of 
justice  and  ended  up  by  stating  the  main  de- 
ficiency In  a  single  word,  "delay  " 

Delay  of  justice  Is  still  a  serious  problem 
in  State  and  Federal  courts,  with  people  in 
some  States  having  to  wait  several  years  be- 
fore they  can  have  a  crise  come  up  for  trial. 
The  clafit;lc  example  that  "Justice  delayed  Is 
Justice  denied"  Is  provided  by  a  recent  New 
Jersey  case  In  which  it  took  the  claimant  5 
years  before  hia  suit  for  a  loss  of  his  leg  came 
to  trial  with  the  responsible  corporation 
going  bankrupt  In  the  Interim. 

.Shortage  of  judges  and  faulty  procedures 
are  among  the  main  reasons  for  delay.  The 
growth  of  population  and  the  Increase  of 
litigation  must  be  matched  with  an  Increas- 
'ng  Judicial  machinery.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have  always 
urged  that  vacancies  fo.'  Federal  Judgshlps 
be  promptly  filled,  that  new  poeltlons  be 
created  wherever  necesary,  and  that  the  judi- 
ciary be  kept  out  of  partisan  politics.  I 
note  too  that  after  many  years  of  study  Wis- 
con.^ln  adopted  this  year  a  complete  court 
reorganization  program,  which  will  go  Into 
effect. 

One  of  you  here  may  say:  "In  these  critical 
days  why  concern  ourselves  with  the  techni- 
calities of  the  legal  machinery?"  And  In- 
deed one  may  be  Inclined  to  have  a  feeling 
of  futility  by  remembering  that  in  each  of 
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the  totalitarian  states  the  exponents  of  force 
came  to  power  by  harping  upon  the  failure 
of  Jxistlce,  Judicial,  social  and  economic,  In 
their  countries.  So.  therefore,  as  long  as  the 
people  of  our  Nation  know  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice  continues  to  function 
properly  in  each  and  every  case,  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  our  Government  or  our  way  of 
life  will  fail  from  Internal  weakness  or  be 
overcome  by  external  power. 

NEED — LAWS  IN  A  CHAOTIC  WORLD 

In  a  world  of  conflicting  ideologies;  of 
transgressions  and  aggressions  by  nations;  of 
violations  of  the  rights  of  hiimanity,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  peace  could  most  effectively 
be  established  by  the  recognition  of,  respect 
for,  and  willingness  to  abide  by  fair  and  Just 
laws — national  and  international,  that  would 
protect  the  rights  of  all  people  and  nations. 

We,  then,  as  the  symbol  and  living  spirit 
of  freedom  in  the  world,  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  preserving  and  perpetuating 
these  rights  and  liberties  for  our  people. 

As  a  nation  created  in  the  quest  of  human 
liberty  and  within  the  concept  that  all  men 
need  to  be  recognized  equally  under  law  we 
need  to:  (1)  continue  protecting  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  privileges  essential  to 
human  happiness  and  national  progress;  and 
(3)  design  policies,  not  only  to  preserve  these 
liberties  for  ourselves,  but  in  the  interests 
of  ultimate  peace  to  extend  them  to  all 
humanity. 

The  crux  of  the  difference  between  free- 
dom and  communism  lies  in  liberty,  under 
law.  that  is  our  most  cherished  treasure. 
This  is  the  thing  for  which  we  die,  if  need  be, 
but  for  which  we  prefer  to  fight  and  live. 

We  call  this  building  that  we  are  dedicat- 
ing a  county  courthouse.  Yet,  the  Judge 
who  presides  in  it  applies  a  philosophy  of  law 
that  is  not  only  local  but  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  Indeed  universal  in  its  meaning. 
In  this  same  building  the  county  board  sits, 
and  its  chairman  and  the  board  members  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  county.  The  dis- 
trict attorney  or  county  attorney,  as  he  Is 
called,  likewise  follows  the  rules  of  law  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  Here,  also,  are 
found  the  registrar  of  deeds,  the  county 
clerk,  the  county  Judge,  the  county  high- 
way commissioner,  and  the  sheriff,  all  serv- 
ants of  the  F>eople,  not  masters. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
dedication  ceremony,  grateful,  indeed,  to 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  with  your  dis- 
tinguished group,  and  I  am  happy  to  compli- 
ment the  citizens  of  this  fine  county,  the 
taxpayers,  if  you  please,  who  have  made  jxjs- 
slble  this  handsome  structure. 

So,  In  my  humble  way,  I  assist  in  this  dedi- 
cation ceremony,  dedicating  this  building  to 
the  future  use  of  the  citizenry  of  this  city 
and  county  as  a  center  for  their  administer- 
ing of  Justice  and  the  biaslness  of  the  county. 


Coal   Pipelines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  reiterate  views  which 
I  expressed  at  the  time  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
legislation  that  would  grant  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  for  the  construction  of  a 
coal  pipeline  from  West  Virginia  to  a 
point  in  New  Jersey.  The  pipeline  would 
carry  pulverized  coal  mixed  with  water 


from  the  West  Virginia  coalfields  to  the 
New  York  Harbor  area  much  the  same 
as  oil  is  carried  across  the  country  in 
pipelines.  The  coal  pipeline  is  viewed 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  employment 
in  the  coalfields  of  West  Virginia. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  coal  pipeline  be- 
cause it  would  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  railroad  economy  and  would  result  in 
an  estimated  1,500  railroad  workers  los- 
ing their  joos,  in  addition  to  dock  and 
coal  tei-mina.l  employees.  The  ti-oublc  is 
that  any  increased  employment  in  the 
coal-produc:ng  area  unquestionably 
would  be  oflset  by  increased  unemploy- 
ment in  other  areas.  Not  only  would 
the  coal  pipelines  result  in  the  further 
deterioration  of  railroad  revenues  and  a 
loss  of  mar.y  jobs  of  railroad  workers 
and  dock  and  terminal  employees,  but 
there  would  also  t>e  a  further  stripping 
of  the  advantages  of  the  port  facilities 
in  New  Jen;ey.  The  solution  of  a  re- 
gional employment  problem  at  the  ri.^k 
of  economic  harm  to  a  major  industry 
and  increased  imemployment  in  a  wide- 
spread area  is  of  questionable  validity. 

It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
economics  of  the  proposition  would  jus- 
tify the  creation  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  West  Virginia  at  the  expense 
of  the  loss  of  employment  opportunities 
in  New  Jersey  and  other  States.  Fur- 
thermore, since  there  is  no  immediate 
demonstrable  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer, any  long-range  advantage  does 
not  seem  in  any  way  to  justify  support 
for  this  proposition.  While  we  should 
be  mindful  of  the  plight  of  those  unem- 
ployed in  West  Vii-ginia,  we  should  not 
attempt  to  solve  this  situation  with 
means  whereby  we  would  create  unem- 
ployment for  others. 


Big  Basinesi  in  Space:   The  Case  for 
Government  Ownership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18.  1962 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Big  Business  in  Space:  The 
Case  for  Government  Ownership,"  writ- 
ten by  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Representative  William  Pitts 
Ryan,  and  published  in  the  New  Republic 
magazine  for  June  11,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Big  Business  in  Space:   The  Ca.se  for  Gov- 
ernment   Ownership 
(By     EsTES    KEFAUVER    and     William     Pms 
Ryan) 
(Note. — Senator    Kefal-ver.    Democrat,    of 
Tennessee,    is   one   of    the   six   cospon.sors   of 
S.  2890.  a  bill  to  establish  a  public  commu- 
nications   satellite    corporation    modeled    on 
TVA  instead  of  the  administration's  proposed 
private   corporation.      Representative    Ryan, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  sponsored  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  S.  2890  in  ttie  House.) 


One  point  Asher  Brynes  overlooks  In  his 
article  on  "Big  Business  in  Space"  (Apr. 
23.  1962)  is  tiuii  placing  our  communications 
satellite  system  under  private  ownership 
would  constitute  the  greatest  giveaway  by 
Government  in  our  history  Tlits  system 
iias  been  developed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— primarily  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Aclmmistratlon  and  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Defense—  and  thus  has  been  financed 
by  tax  dollars.  Dr.  E  C.  Welch.  E.xecutive 
Dlrcct'jr  of  the  President's  Space  Council, 
staled  that  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  our 
space  communications  capability  has  been 
taxpayer  niianced  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1963  the  Federal  Government.  NASA,  and 
Department  ol  Defense  will  have  spent  over 
$470  million  on  space  communications  satel- 
lite research  and  development.  This  does 
not  include  any  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  spent  on  space  exploration, 
rocketry,  guidance,  etc.,  which  also  contrib- 
ute to  satellite  communications  technology. 
This  exi;eusively  acquired  know-how  and 
the  Internationally  shared  natural  resources 
of  space  and  the  radio  spectrum  are  the 
essential  and  the  overwhelmingly  Impor- 
tant "capital"  of  any  communications  satel- 
lite organization.  James  Webb.  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator, has  testified  before  the  House 
Commerce  Ccjmrnittee  that  basic  research 
and  development  will  continue  to  t>e  done 
by  the  Government,  even  if  a  private  com- 
munications satellite  corporation  comes  into 
being,  and  that  such  development  will  inure 
to   the   benefit   of  such   a  corporation. 

The  taxpayers'  equitable  property  rights 
In  any  conmiercially  usable  satellite  com- 
munications system,  by  virtue  of  their  In- 
vestment, is  widely  recognized  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  testified  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee:  "It  Is  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  general  public 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  In  this 
proposed  corporation.  A  monopoly  created 
by  legislation  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  a  favored  few.  This  is  even  more  true 
when  the  probable  success  of  this  venture 
lias  been  assured  by  governmental  research 
and  development  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
taxpayers." 

The  Attorney  General  was  testifying  in 
favor  of  the  administration  prop>osal  to  re- 
serve half  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  purchase  by  the  American  public, 
rather  than  elve  ownership  entirely  to  a  con- 
sortium of  existing  communications  carriers. 
But  the  administration  proposal  merely  adds 
a  favored  few  to  the  faVored  few.  While  sub- 
stantially all  working  Americans  pay  taxes, 
a  recent  study  found  that  16  percent  of  the 
adult  population  owns  82  percent  of  the 
stock  held  by  individuals.  This  should  be 
no  surprise.  Commonly  one  buys  stock  only 
with  surplus  funds,  after  the  needs  and 
amenities  of  life  are  provided  and  savings  and 
insurance  are  adequate.  It  Is  no  answer 
that  the  stockholders  are  going  to  place 
additional  funds  at  risk.  The  opportunity 
to  do  so  is  a  privilege  which  others  may 
envy  Dr  Welch,  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  said  that  com- 
mercial success  Is  certain.  He  gave  three 
rea-sons:  (1)  expanding  demand  for  the 
service,  (2)  improving  technology,  which  will 
lower  costs,  and  (3)  absence  of  competition. 
The  simple  and  intelligent  way  to  vindicate 
the  taxpayers'  Investment  Is'  to  continue 
taxpayer  ownership.  In  the  manner  of  the 
T'V'A  and  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  In 
the  face  of  the  facts  and  the  equities,  give- 
away to  a  private  corporation  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  special-interest  pressure  and 
doctrinaire  devotion  to  private  ownership. 

Since  the  .«!ystem's  revenues  will  result  al- 
most exclusively  from  taxpayer-financed  ex- 
penditures, these  revenues  "should  likewise 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all  taxpayers.  These 
revenues  will  undoubtedly  be  "substantial. 
If  not.  why  Is  AT.  ft  T.  Investing  millions 
of  dollars  of  Its  own  money?  Indeed,  any 
attempt  to  minimize   the  system's  potential 
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Is  contrary  to  the  ftdmln'stratlon'i  position 
and  that  of  other  observers.  It  la  shared 
only  by  the  carriers,  wh]  are  nevertheleM 
very  eager  to  limit  control  of  this  "unjarofit- 
able"  enterprise  to  themselves.  If  the  sys- 
tem will  not  be  profitable  for  a  long  time 
now,  why  aren't  the  carrlei-s  willing  to  let  the 
Government  retain  it  during  this  unprofit- 
able period?  And  why  d  d  AT.  &  T.'s  vice 
president  demand  a  Goveinment  subsidy  for 
any  nonprofit  operations  If  he  didn't  antici- 
pate there  will  be  other  highly  profitable 
operations? 

In  tills  article,  Mr.  Bryiies  also  avoids  any 
discussion  of  the  Infinite  vnd  unprecedented 
economic,  social,  political  ;md  diplomatic  Im- 
fjllcatlons  of  space  satellite  communications, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Sta;e  Department  and 
other  authorities.  Negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia are  in  the  oiling;  many  other  problems 
and  ramifications  are  still  unknown.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Presicent  originally  in- 
sisted that  the  State  Department  conduct 
and  supervise  foreign  negotiations.  The 
carriers  objected  so  vigorously,  however,  that 
the  State  Department  has  been  relegated  to 
the  Job  of  assisting  the  corporation  where 
foreign  policy  considerations  are  Involved, 
but  only  if  requested  by  tne  corporation.  It 
may  be  noted,  as  a  sign  :>i  things  to  come, 
tnat  A.T.  &  T.  has  already  indicated  a  re- 
luctance to  go  into  underdeveloped  areas  re- 
gardless of  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
without  any  additional  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

PLAY  rr  OUR  way  ,  oi  else 
There  is  something  frightening  about  the 
suggestion  running  throughout  Mr.  Brynes' 
article  that  the  carriers  themselves  might 
boycott  any  but  a  privately  owned  system. 
They  appear  to  be  telling  the  Government, 
"you  play  our  way  or  not  at  all."  If  as  Mr. 
Brynes  says,  "Industry  Is  not  likely  to  work 
as  rapidly  on  hire  to  the  Government  as  it 
would  In  carrying  out  this  program  on  its 
own,"  may  we  expect  A.T.  &  T.  to  argue  that 
its  manufacturing  subsidiary.  Western  Elec- 
tric, performed  its  Nike  contract  with  the 
Army  less  well  than  It  f>erforms  services  for 
the  Bell  System?  On  the  Jther  hand,  we  will 
concede  that  Mr.  Brynes  could  make  a  case 
against  further  hire  to  the  Government  by 
Western  Electric  in  view  of  Its  vast  profit 
pyramiding  on  Nike  contracts,  as  recently 
brought  out  by  the  McClellan  committee. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indicated 
that  Western  Electric  took  $77.3  mlUion  of 
profits  on  the  work  of  others  to  whom  it  had 
subcontracted  Nike  production. 

Government  ownership  Is  the  only  way  of 
Insuring  that  we  speedily  adopt  the  best 
technology  In  space  satellite  communica- 
tions. Allowing  the  carriers,  with  their  ex- 
tensive Investment  In  present  facilities,  to 
control  this  great  new  facility  is  not  only 
dangerous  to  development,  but  It  Is  contrary 
to  the  longstanding  policy  reflected,  for  ex- 
ample. In  our  refusal  to  allow  one  form  of 
transport  such  as  railroads  to  control  an- 
other form,  such  as  the  airlines.  The  dan- 
ger Is  obvious:  as  Deputy  Attorney  CTeneral 
Katzenbach  ob^rerved.  there  will  inevitably 
be  the  temptation  to  retard  development  of 
the  new  and  competitive  facility  to  protect 
and  Insure  a  full  return  on   the  old. 

Tho  problem  is  particularly  acute  with  re- 
spect to  adopting  the  hlgh-orblt  system  con- 
ceded by  all  but  AT.  fc  T.  to  be  the  best. 
The  low  system  will  Indeed  go  up  first  if 
AT.  &  T.  dominates  the  corporation,  for 
AT.  &  T.  Is  Investing  $50  million  In  such  a 
low  .sj'stem  which  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  abandon.  Hughes  Aircraft  Corp..  however, 
claims  to  be  able  to  put  up  a  working  high 
system  In  the  very  near  future  If  it  gets  a 
NASA  contract:  RCA's  David  SarnofT  has  de- 
clared that  by  the  time  a  global  low-orbit 
systrm  becomes  operable.  It  will  be  obsoleted 
by  the  high  sj-stem.  However.  If  the  carriers 
put  up  a  low-orbit  system,  they  will  have 
no  Inducement  to  hasten  the  Introduction  of 


the  high  system  until  they  get  their  Invest- 
ment back  on  the  vastly  expensive  low  sys- 
tem. A  Oovernment-owned  enterprise  will 
not  be  held  back  by  such  factors. 

Private  ownership  offers  nothing  Indis- 
pensable: In  the  first  place,  an  enterprise's 
technical  comp>etence  comes  from  Its  staff, 
not  Its  owners.  How  many  of  AT.  &  T.'s 
shareholders  know  anything  about  the  tele- 
phone business?  And  right  now,  as  It  did  In 
1946,  the  Government  is  running  the  only 
truly  global  system  of  worldwide  communi- 
cations, the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Secondly,  Interconnection  of  facilities  does 
not  require  common  ownership.  The  Inde- 
pendent telephone  companies,  AT.  &  T., 
RCA,  and  others  have  been  interconnecting 
with  each  other  for  years  without  common 
ownership  and  with  equipment  not  manu- 
factured by  any  of  them.  Finally,  the  com- 
munications Industry  does  not  have  the  tech- 
nical competence  to  put  up  a  satellite 
system  faster  than  the  Government  for  with- 
out the  Government's  past,  present,  and  fn- 
ture  research  and  development,  private  In- 
dustry can  do  absolutely  nothing. 

But  the  most  glaring  omission  by  far  in 
Mr.  Brynes'  article  Is  the  absence  of  any 
real  discussion  of  the  monopoly  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Government  ownership  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  anti- 
trust problems  resulting  from  the  creation 
of  a  private  monopoly  by  legalizing  a  Joint 
venture  dominated  by  A.T.  &  T. 

Many  people  look  to  a  communications 
satellite  system  to  bring  competition  Into 
the  monopolistic  communications  Industry. 
AT.  t  T.  presently  has  a  100-percent  mo- 
nopoly of  international  voice  communica- 
tion originating  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  domestic  long  lines. 
Users  must  accept  AT.  &  T.  service  and  pay 
AT.  &  T.  tolls  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis. 
A  competitive  alternative  would  be  a  healthy 
development,  especially  to  be  welcomed  by 
competing  international  carriers,  independ- 
ent telephone  companies,  broadcasters  and 
telecasters,  news  services,  and  other  large 
users,  including  our  Federal  Government. 
Only  the  threat  of  competition  from  private 
microwave  systems  caused  A.T.  ft  T.  re- 
cently to  file  Its  Telpak  tariff,  cutting  rates 
by  as  much  as  80  percent  in  some  Instances. 
The  legislative  proposals  sponsored  by  the 
administration  and  the  Industry,  respec- 
tively, would  both  deliver  satellite  communi- 
cations into  the  hands  of  the  corporations 
with  which  it  is  expected  (1)  to  compete  as 
a  long  line  and  an  International  carrier,  and 
(2)  to  bargain,  as  a  carrier's  carrier.  With- 
out Independence,  a  satellite  organization 
cannot  be  expected  to  pursue  either  of  these 
businesses  with  vigor.  Slnoe  these  commu- 
nications companies  each  have  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  or  divisions,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect much  competition  in  Its  procurement 
of  equipment,  either. 

ineffectiveness  of  eegvlation 
Even    the   proponents  of   the   consortium 
proposals  recognize  these  difficulties,  but  they 
would  resolve  all  by  FCC  regulation. 

Public  regulation  of  private  enterprise  has 
certain  Inherent  limitations  which  are  fatal 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  national  goals  men- 
tioned above.  Its  power  is  only  inhibitory. 
It  cannot  substitute  its  decisions  for  the 
business  judgment  of  the  corporation's  di- 
rectors on  such  important  matters  as  what 
type  of  satellite  system  to  adopt.  It  cannot 
require  a  private  corporation  to  operate  at  a 
loss,  or  at  less  than  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  addition  to  these  Inherent  defects,  all 
observers  liave  recognized  the  failure  of  the 
PCC  In  common  carrier  regulation.  The 
FCC  was  established  in  1934.  During  Its  en- 
tire existence  It  has  never  completed  a  full 
formal  rate  hearing  on  telephone  rates.  It 
has  not  developed  any  criteria  for  Judging 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  return.  Beyond 
requiring  certain  uniform  accounting  prac- 
tices.   It    has    never    thoroughly    examined 


A.T.  ft  T.'s  asserted  costs.  Including  tb* 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  A.T.  ft  T.  pays 
its  wholly-owned  subsidiary  and  exclusive 
supplier.  Western  Electric.  A  current  Inde- 
pendent study  for  the  Budget  Bureau  Is  only 
the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  reports  unani- 
mous In  their  conclusion  that  the  FCC  is 
ineffective  In  this  area.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission repcM-t,  the  RauA  Corp.  reprarts,  and 
the  Landis  repcM-t  for  President  Kennedy  are 
tlie  others.  Whether  this  failure  is  due  to 
lack  of  men  and  money,  as  the  Commission 
pleads,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  absence  of  will, 
as  such  commentators  as  Prof.  Dallas  Smythe 
observe,  is  Immaterial.  The  failure  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  Competition  Is  a  better 
regulator  than  "regulation."  In  his  recent 
transportation  message,  for  example,  the 
President  called  for  less  regulation  and  more 
competition. 

The  American  people  look  to  satellite  com- 
munication as  an  instrument  of  their  effort 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  friendly  world. 
Global  coverage  must  be  provided,  although 
traffic  with  much  of  the  world  will  not  be 
profitable.  Furthermore  the  Government  Is 
entitled  to  use  of  the  satellite  system  at 
cost.  In  bringing  America's  message  to  the 
}>eople  of  the  world.  A  private  corporation 
with  primary  responsibility  to  stockholders 
cannot  undertake  such  activity. 

Our  basic  Job  now  Is  to  proceed  at  top 
speed  with  development.  We  should  not 
hasten  t^  give  away  this  revolutionary  nat- 
ural resource,  especially  since  there  are  so 
many  unresolved  questions  and  probtems, 
both  technical  and  otherwise.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  through  their  Government,  are 
doing  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  no  one 
else  can  do  anything  more  that  is  useful. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  false  slogans.  Pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  satellites  will  not  be 
free  enterprise,  for  that  presupposes  compe- 
tition and  risk  capital.  Here,  there  will  be 
no  competition,  since  a  private  monopoly  Is 
what  is  ijeing  created,  and  the  carriers  face 
no  risk  since  their  Investment  will  go  Into 
the  rate  base  where  tbe  telephone  and  other 
communications  user  will  foot  the  bill. 
Actually,  this  will  be  the  first  Instance  in 
our  history  of  a  Government-created  private 
monopoly. 

Dixon-Yates,  the  atomic  energy  patent 
fight  of  1954.  and  Teapot  Dome  are  too  recent 
for  us  to  Ignore.  The  still  unknown  poten- 
tial of  the  space  satellite  system  la  so  vast 
as  to  make  those  Instances  seem  trivial. 


Fact$   OB  CoiBamm$t  PropasaaJft,  Part 
I — Universal  Postal  Uaioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEEL^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  many  inquiries  from  Members, 
interested  citizens,  news  sources,  and 
othei's,  I  have  prepared  material  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  amendment  which  is  now 
section  12.  H.R.  7927.  the  postal  rate  bill. 
With  the  thought  that  such  material 
might  prove  of  Interest  to  readers  of 
the  Record.  I  am  including  today  a  back- 
piound  statement  on  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 

TTNIVEKSAL    POSTAl.    UNIOK     (tJPT7> 

This  is  an  international  mail  handling 
arrangement  which  has  served  a  very 
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useful  purpose.  It  might  be  referred  to 
as  an  unofficial  treaty  between  over  110 
coimtries.  It  is  not  a  treaty  In  the  offi- 
cial sense.  It  need  not  be  ratified  by  the 
United  Sta  es  Senate. 

It  facilitates  the  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween countries  throughout  the  world. 
In  nontechnical  language  it  works  like 
this:  If  you  want  to  send  a  letter  to 
Sweden,  you  put  the  proper  amount  of 
United  States  postage  on  the  letter,  we 
retain  the  revenue,  and  the  Swedish 
Government  delivers  the  letter  to  the  ad- 
dressee without  charge  to  us.  In  ex- 
change, if  someone  in  Sweden  wishes  to 
send  you  a  letter,  he  purchases  a  Swedish 
postage  stamp,  Sweden  retains  the  reve- 
nue from  the  stamp,  and  when  the  let- 
ter reaches  the  United  States  we  deliver 
it  to  the  addressee  without  charge. 

This  arrangement  worked  well  and  the 
participating  countries  have  been  satis- 
fied with  it  for  a  period  of  many,  many 
years.  However,  when  the  Hitler  govern- 
ment was  in  power  in  tlermany,  compli- 
cations developed  because  that  govern- 
ment began  the  distribution  of  quantities 
of  propaganda  material  to  other  na- 
tions. Then  in  the  years  following 
World  War  n,  the  abuse  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  arrangement  really  began 
to  take  shape,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  relied  primarily  on  propa- 
ganda materials  to  spread  their  doctrine 
throughout  the  world.  They  began  to 
use  the  Universal  Postal  Union  arrange- 
ment for  political  propaganda,  a  purpose 
for  which  it  was  never  Intended.  Their 
volume  of  propaganda  materials  has 
multiplied  continuously  since  that  time, 
and  that  is  the  problem  we  have  before 
us  today. 

The  problem  would  not  have  such  seri- 
ous aspects,  however,  if  the  Commimist- 
bloc  countries  would  permit  the  free  flow 
into  their  coimtries  of  our  printed  ma- 
terial, expressing  our  doctrine  and  ideas. 
But  they  do  not  do  so.  For  example,  you 
cannot  find  a  single  piece  of  American 
printed  material  on  any  Russian  news- 
stand except  the  Worker,  Communist 
newspaper  from  New  York  City. 

One  Communist-bloc  nation  refused 
to  deliver  letters  from  this  country  bear- 
ing a  certain  stamp  in  the  "Champions 
of  Liberty"  series. 

Also  consider  this:  If  our  material 
were  delivered  in  the  Commimist-bloc 
nations,  thus  giving  people  in  those  areas 
our  ideas  on  world  problems  and  a  true 
picture  of  international  events,  then  why 
would  the  Communist  countries  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  jam  our  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts? 

They  will  not  allow  the  printed  word 
nor  the  spoken  word  to  reach  their 
people. 


The  American  Motion-Picture  Indnttry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  CORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  important  factors  in  the  econ- 


omy of  my  congressional  district  in 
California  is  the  motion -picture  indus- 
try. It  employs  thousands  of  people 
throughout  southern  California,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  Nation  and  world. 
Its  contribution  to  the  world's  under- 
standing of  the  United  States,  not  to 
mention  the  millions  of  hours  of  enter- 
tainment it  provides  for  Americans  every 
year,  cannot  be  measured  by  any  normal 
yardstick. 

I  know  that  the  foibles  and  indiscre- 
tions of  members  of  this  industry  are  fre- 
quently and  sensationally  covered  in  the 
Nation's  news  media,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  American  movie- 
going  public  does  not  have  the  right  to 
know  about  these  people,  whose  salaries 
they  pay  euid  whose  fame  they  create. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the 
sensationalism  and  notoriety  sometimes 
conceal  an  underlying  truth  about  Holly- 
wood. It  is  this:  In  periods  of  national 
need,  the  motion-picture  industry  has 
made  substantial  and  selfless  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  strength  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  might  ask  how  many  American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  have  found 
a  few  minutes  of  respite  from  the  tedium 
and  terror  of  war  from  members  of  the 
great  entertainment  industry,  persons 
like  Bob  Hope,  Bing  Crosby,  Jack  Benny, 
or  Marilyn  Monroe,  to  name  only  four 
of  the  Uiousands  of  entertainers  who 
went  to  faraway  areas  of  the  world  to 
entertain  our  troops  in  two  conflicts. 

One  cannot  assess  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  contribution  Hollywood  has  made  to 
this  Nation's  war  and  savings  bond  ef- 
fort in  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  But  the  cost  of  such 
efforts  to  Hollywood  itself,  and  to  the 
moviegoing  public  everywhere,  can  begin 
to  be  measured  in  the  tragic  loss  of  en- 
tertainers such  as  Miss  Carole  Lombard, 
who  died  in  a  plane  crash  during  a  bond 
drive  in  1942,  or  of  Bandleader  Glenn 
Miller,  another  casualty  of  the  war  effort 
in  this  great  industry. 

Let  me  enumerate  for  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  facts  about  Hollywood's  con- 
tributions along  this  line : 

During  World  War  II,  the  American 
motion  picture  industry  supplied  the 
military  with  43,306  free  prints  of  all 
feature  films  produced,  and  33.236  free 
prints  of  short  subjects.  Estimated 
value:  $40  million.  Also  during  that 
war,  the  industry  aided  in  seven  sepa- 
rate war  loan  (bond)  drives,  as  well  as 
the  final  Victory  loan  campaign.  Al- 
most 30,000  film  premieres  were  staged 
in  support  of  war  bond  drives.  More 
than  40,000  free  movie  days  were  held 
to  promote  bonds.  Over  7.000  theater 
owners  turned  their  establishments  into 
bond  sales  centers. 

But  the  greatest  contribution  was  of 
time  and  energy  by  individual  stars.  By 
the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  early  days 
of  peace  after  World  War  n,  6.810  per- 
formers had  made  55.286  appearances 
for  American  GI's.  sailors  and  marines. 
Every  theater  of  war  was  visited  by 
these  stars.  The  Red  Cross.  March  of 
Dimes,  and  USO  received  $37  million 
in  contributions  as  a  direct  result  of 
theater  collections  during  World  War  II. 

Does  this  fine  record  of  patriotism  and 
service  end  with  the  Second  World  War? 


It  does  not.  In  Korea,  many  stars  enter- 
tained troops  in  the  frontlines  of  that 
war-torn  peninsula.  Every  year,  right 
through  1961.  Bob  Hope  has  spent  his 
Christmas  season  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  distant  outposts  of  the  cold 
war.  Motion  picture  personalities  still 
make  free  public  appearances  in  behalf 
of  bond  drives,  and  the  industry  provides 
free  prints  of  many  of  its  feature  films 
for  viewing  in  our  embassies  around  the 
world  In  1960.  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry was  the  first  entire  industry  to 
conduct  a  nonpartisan  information  cam- 
paign to  get  out  the  vote  and  raise  funds 
for  both  political  parties.  The  industry 
continues  to  support  the  Red  Cross. 
American  Cancer  Society,  March  of 
Dimes.  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  drives  with 
funds  and  free  talent. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  been  a  more  self- 
less spokesman  for  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood  than  Danny  Kaye,  whose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  UNICEF  have  been 
widely  heralded.  The  industry  has  pre- 
pared special  films  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment, whenever  asked.  Finally,  through 
teaching  film  custodians,  the  industry 
has  made  available  special  material  from 
feature  pictures  for  the  use  of  educators. 
Some  500  excerpts  from  Hollywood  films 
are  being  shown  every  day  in  American 
classrooms,  surely  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  contribution  these  products  are 
making  toward  the  enlightenment  of  our 
population. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the  cameras 
in  Hollywood  are  thousands  of  camera- 
men, gaffers  and  grips,  wardrobe  and 
makeup  experts  whose  personal  sacri- 
fices for  a  nation  in  peril  or  a  community 
in  need  have  been  considerable, 

I  ask  permission  at  this  p)oint  to  re- 
produce the  remarks  of  a  film  star  who 
recently  traveled  at  his  own  expense  to 
Washington,  in  order  to  deliver  the  key- 
note address  of  the  annual  payroll  sav- 
ings campaign  kickoff  at  the  Treasury 
E>epartment.  His  name,  familiar  to  all 
who  enjoy  motion  pictures,  is  Kirk 
Douglas. 

I  present  these  remarks  to  demon- 
strate ihe  sort  of  dedication  and  patriot- 
ism for  which  Hollywood  is  justifiably 
famous : 

Speech  by  Mr   Kikk  Douglas  at  Bond  Duive, 
Delivered  in  Washington,  D.C,  April  16. 

1962 

My  mother  and  father  came  to  this  country 
as  Immigrants  from  Russia.  I  remember  my 
mother  t«lllng  me  she  literally  believed,  as 
many  did.  that  here  In  America  they  would 
And  gold  bricks  lying  In  the  streets.  Of 
course,  she  found  no  gold  bricks,  but  she 
discovered  something  better:  A  way  of  life 
that  enabled  her  to  raise  seven  children  In 
freedom  and  see  her  only  son  go  through  col- 
lege and  work  In  a  field  that  he  selected 

We  hear  so  much  now  about  world  peace, 
and  getting  along  together,  and  the  United 
Nations  This  Is  nothing  new  to  me.  or  to 
my  friends  living  In  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  where 
I  grew  up.  We  lived  on  Eagle  Street,  and 
our  name  then  was  Danlelovlch.  Next  to  us 
lived  the  Cruscettls.  Across  the  street  was 
a  Polish  family,  the  Uskaratls.  Above  them 
lived  the  Schettlebauers  and  the  Browns  and 
the  Kellys,  the  Naples  and  the  Ginsbergs.  I 
played  together  with  Glnga,  Tony.  Mladln. 
Able,  and  Stash.  We  fought,  we  argued,  and 
although  some  stones  were  thrown  and  a  few 
noses  bloodied,  still,  we  all  grew  up  with  a 
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feeling  of  deep  afTectlon  and  respect  for  each 

other. 

I  remember  when  I  hitchhiked  to  St. 
Lawrence  University,  on  top  of  a  load  of 
f  rtlUzer  with  $163  in  my  pocket.  There.  I 
got  my  first  dramatic  training  on  the 
wrestling  team.  During  the  summer  months 
I  earned  money  to  pay  for  my  education  by 
working  with  a  county  fair.  I  was  the  "hero" 
In  the  audience,  ready  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  villain  wrestler  up  on  the  plat- 
form. 

You  know,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  In  the  making  of  motion  pic- 
tures, and  each  year  I  have  come  to  respect 
the  medium  more  than  I  did  the  year  before. 
I  have  tried  to  express  that  respect  In  my 
work.  Sometimes  I  have  failed,  and  some- 
times I  like  to  think  I  have  almost  suc- 
ceeded, but  I  have  always  tried,  because  I 
am  aware  that  the  films  we  make  In  Holly- 
wood can  project  the  reality  of  America's  as- 
pirations, not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  to  the  world  of  tomorrow.  For  film  Is 
real.  It  can  be  preserved,  and  the  Images  It 
holds  will  retain  the  quality  of  life  long 
after  the  actors  and  artists  who  made  it  are 
forgotten . 

Hollywood  Is  Intensely  topical.  It  seeks 
to  reflect  the  Issues  of  our  time,  and.  of 
course,  the  greatest  of  these,  not  only  for 
Americans  but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  is  the  Issue  of  human  freedom.  Free- 
dom has  always  been  at  the  heart  of  our 
American  dream,  and  we  have  always  fought 
for  It  when  It  was  threatened.  But  today 
freedom  means  more  to  us  than  ever  before, 
not  because  we  loved  It  less  In  the  past  than 
we  do  now,  but  because  today  It  Is  In  greater 
Jeopardy  than  ever  before. 

Human  freedom,  the  need  to  secure  It,  the 
obligation  to  preserve  It,  the  necessity  to  de- 
fend It,  the  resolution  to  die  for  It.  this  Is 
the  great  theme  of  our  time.  The  Treasury's 
freedom  bond  drive  Is  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  for  all  who  sincerely  wonder. 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  country?"  The  bond 
drive  Is  using  two  slogans:  "Underwrite 
Your  Country's  Might  "  and  Keep  Freedom 
in  Your  Future." 

I  know  that  you  here  who  are  serving  as 
volunteers  are  also  bond  buyers.  "Patri- 
otism "  is  not  just  a  corny  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary to  all  of  you.  It  has  meaning  and 
purpose.  Just  as  it  had  to  Col  John  Glenn, 
who  said  in  his  speech  before  Congress: 

"I  am  certainly  glad   to  see  that  pride  in 

our  country  and  Its  accomplishments  Is  not 

a  thing  of  the  past.     I  still  get  a  real  hard- 

to-deflne  feeling  whenever  the  flag  goes  by." 

Colonel  Glenn,  so  do  I. 


Regional  Power  Preference  Will  Start  a 
Chain  Reaction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  testified  before  subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees 
in  opposition  to  bills  which  would  create 
a  new  concept  of  regional  power  prefer- 
ence which  perverts  the  long  established 
preference  clause  in  reclamation  law. 

If  the  Northwest  is  allowed  special 
treatment  whereby  its  private  commer- 
cial customers  are  given  preference  over 
bona  fide  preference  agencies,  then  every 


other  area  in  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment. 

I  am  therefore  compelled  to  request 
that  northern  California  which  produces 
so  much  power  be  given  the  same  right 
of  recapture  as  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  is  seeking. 

I  still  believe  these  regional  preference 
bills  should  be  defeated,  but  if  one  is 
passed,  it  should  give  equal  treatment  to 
all. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  herewith  a  letter  written  to  Sena- 
tor Anderson  proposing  an  extension  of 
regional  preference  and  enclosing  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  11264. 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representativmi, 
Washington,  DC,  June  IS,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee, Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Anderson:  As  you  know. 
I  appeared  at  the  hearing  on  May  21,  1962, 
held  by  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  your  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  testified  in 
opposition  to  S  3153.  the  so-called  regional 
preference  bill  which  would  give  the  Pacific 
Northwest  priority  call  on  all  Federal  electric 
power  produced  in  the  Northwest.  I  testi- 
fied similarly  at  the  House  bearings  on  iden- 
tical bills  (H.R.  11264  and  11265)  held  on 
June  11  and  12,  1962. 

My  basic  opposition  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  that  It  would  take  away  California's 
-existing  preferential  right  to  Federal  North- 
west power  for  project  water  pumping  and 
Federal  defense  establishments  and  would 
give  nothing  in  return.  Similar  agencies  in 
other  States  within  economic  reach  of  the 
Federal  plants  In  the  Northwest  also  would 
be  denied  their  rights  unless  they  are  spe- 
cifically included  In  the  area  the  bill  de- 
scribes as  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

You  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  this 
legislation  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  after  his  task  force  declared  it 
feasible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
a  1,000  mile  Intertle  transmission  line  from 
Bonneville  to  southern  California.  Such  a 
line  would  bring  California  into  the  Bonne- 
ville service  area  under  terms  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Act  of  1937.  Since  "economic 
transmission  distance"  is  the  prescription  the 
act  gives  for  the  service  area,  any  public 
agency  in  California  now  has  rights  to  Bon- 
neville power  and.  under  the  preference  law, 
has  prior  call  over  all  nonpreference  private 
customers  in  the  Northwest  who  now  pur- 
chase more  than  half  the  energy  produced  by 
Bonneville. 

As  you  so  ably  brought  out  in  your  ques- 
tioning of  Bonneville  Power  Administrator 
Charles  F.  Luce,  this  bill  would  guarantee 
Federal  power  to  those  private  customers  in 
the  Northwest  and  deny  it  to  preference 
public  agencies  outside  the  Chinese  wall  of 
Northwest  protection,  even  though  those 
public  agencies  are  within  economic  trans- 
mission distance.  Mr.  Luce  said  Bonneville's 
economic  reach  now  extends  2,000  miles,  or 
as  far  east  as  Chicago. 

As  you  know,  half  of  all  the  hydroelectric 
pKJwer  Installed  in  Federal  plants  all  over  the 
Nation  is  In  the  Northwest.  All  that  power, 
which  belongs  to  all  the  people,  would  be 
locked  up  forever  in  the  Northwest — for  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  uses — and  would  be 
denied  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  reaffirm  my  opposition  to  this 
bill  for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  all  of 
which  appear  In  the  records  of  the  two 
hearings. 

Since  the  Senate  and  House  hearings,  I 
have  realized  that  this  bill  haa  still  another 
important  consequence  to  California.    If  It 


becomes  law.  it  would  clear  the  way  for  « 
Federal  Intertle,  as  the  hearings  ao  clearly 
disclosed.  Any  such  Federal  line  built  to 
Los  Angeles  would  run  through  the  center 
of  the  area  served  by  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  project  in  northern  CaUfornla. 

The  CVP  now  has  an  Installed  capacity  of 
629,500  kilowatts.  Shortly  the  Trinity  River 
plants  will  be  completed,  adding  384.350 
kUowatts  to  the  installed  capacity.  Bills  are 
now  pending  for  congressional  authorization 
of  the  new  Melones  project,  which  would  add 
another  150,000  kilowatts,  and  the  Auburn 
project  which  wUl  bring  in  an  additional 
155,000  kUowatts.  These  will  bring  the  total 
InstaUed  capacity  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  to  1.318.850  kilowatts. 

There  are  some  big  public  agencies  in 
southern  California  which  qualify  fully  for 
preference  such  as  the  Loe  Angeles  Bureau 
of  Water  and  Power,  and  the  cities  of  Pasa- 
dena, Burbank  and  Glendale,  who  have  In- 
dicated their  interest  in  the  intertle.  There 
are  also  numerous  large  and  important  de- 
fense establishments  in  the  area.  If  such 
agencies  are  denied  preference  for  Bonne- 
ville power  by  passage  of  this  bill,  they 
could  demand  CVP  power  over  the  same  Fed- 
eral line.  Then.  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
would  be  In  a  position  to  take  project  power 
away  from  northern  California,  the  CVP's 
region  of  origin. 

Federal  installations  like  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator,  the  Ames  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  and  San  Luis  project  pumps,  all 
In  the  northern  California  region,  could  lose 
out  to  Loe  Angeles.  The  line  would  also  Im- 
perU  the  future  power  supplies  of  existing 
CVP  customers  such  as  the  Sacramento 
Municipal  Utility  District,  the  Beale  Air 
Force  Base,  the  cities  of  Redding  and  Rose- 
vllle,  and  Irrigation  districts  up  and  down 
the  Central  Valley. 

Moreover,  since  the  proposed  bill  fences 
Nevada  out  of  the  Northwest  power  preserve, 
and  since  Hoover  Dam  power  Is  fully  allo- 
cated. Nevada  agencies,  who  would  have  no 
place  else  to  go.  also  might  demand  CVP 
power.  You  will  recall  that  some  years  ago 
Nevada  sought  33,000  kilowatts  of  Central 
Valley  power.  Thus,  the  bill  would  transfer 
the  protection  problem  from  the  Bonneville 
region  to  the  Central  Valley  region. 

S  3153  provides  for  some  reciprocal  pro- 
tection In  section  4.  The  reciprocal  protec- 
tion contained  in  the  bill,  however,  does  not 
protect  the  CVP  area  to  the  extent  the  blU 
protects  the  Northwest.  The  Northwest  Is 
protected  on  all  sides.  CVP  would  only  be 
protected  in  Its  dealings  with  the  Northwest. 
It  would  still  be  unprotected  in  regard  to 
regions  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Nevada. 

Therefore,  although  I  do  not  consider  the 
principle  of  regional  protection  sound  and 
will  continue  to  fight  against  passage  of  this 
legislation,  if  Congress  should  approve  the 
principle,  northern  California  should  also 
be  protected.  To  provide  this  protection,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  which  would  give  northern  California 
power  consumers  the  same  protection  for 
CVP  power  which  the  bill  now  gives  the 
Northwest  for  Bonneville  power. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  amendment  to  the 
House  bills.  By  copies  of  this  letter,  I  am 
forwarding  copies  of  the  amendment  to  my 
California  colleagues.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL,  a  member  of  your  committee,  and 
Senator  Clair  Engle,  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest that  they  Join  me  In  seeking  protection 
for  the  Central  Valley  project  service  area 
by  introducing  the  same  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  now  before  your  committee. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Charles  S.  Gitbser, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Amendments    to    H.R.    11264 
In  line  1  of  the  Utle  to  the  bill,  page   1. 
Insert   after   "Pacific  Northwest"  the   words 
"and  northern  California".    Delete  the  words 
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"that  region"  in  lines  2  and  3,  and   insert 
"their  respective  regions". 

Add  section  9  at  page  8  as  follows: 
"Smc.  9.  Any  contracts  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energ^y  gen- 
erated at,  or  peaking  capacity  of,  Federal 
plants  in  the  State  of  California  north  of 
Tehachapi  Mountain  Range  for  use  witliin 
any  other  area  shall  be  subject  to  limitations 
and  conditions  corresponding  to  those  pro- 
vided in  sections  2,  3,  6,  and  7  for  any  con- 
tract for  the  sale,  exchange  or  transmission 
of  electric  energy  or  peaking  capacity  gen- 
erated within  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  use 
outside  the  Pacific  Northwest." 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18. 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  June  16,1962: 

Thi  Pkn    Is   Miohtier   Than   the   Sword — 
Or  Is  It? 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth 
District,  Tex.) 

The  rule  of  reason,  not  the  rule  of  force. 
Is  the  very  foundation  of  a  democracy,  of  a 
republic  within  a  democracy.     Government 
of,  by,  and  for  people  requires  and  expects 
knowledge  and  understanding  by  the  people 
of  the  issues  (the  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions, legislative  or  otherwise)    confronting 
them.     People    Individually    have   problems. 
banded  together  as  n  society,  with  a  Dov- 
er nment.    they    have    (common)     problems. 
Some  problems  can  and  must  be  solved  In- 
dividually, some  collectively,  some  privately, 
some  through  Government.     First  then,  the 
role   of   Government   must   be   determined, 
then  followed.     Americans  chose  a  Consti- 
tution.    A    democracy   was    chosen    to   give 
everyone  a  voice;    a  republic,  that  is.  Gov- 
ernment   through    elected    representatives, 
was  chosen  to  make  the  democracy  (an  un- 
ruly   mob)    work.     But    always    the    people 
must   know    the   problems    and    decide   the 
proper  solution,  whether  It  is  a  private  mat- 
ter or  for  their   Government   to  solve   and 
If  Government,  then  how,  by  what  kind  of 
law?     So  it  Is  that  ideas  reign  supreme  in  a 
free  society.     Theoretically,  a  legislator  con- 
fronts. Identifies,  and  explains  the  problem, 
then  seeks,  identifies,  and  explains  the  solu- 
tion or  the  alternatives,  never  transgressing 
the  Individual's  freedom  as  outlined  in  the 
Constitution.     Theoretically,  the  constituent 
shares  the  procedure  and  agrees  or  disagrees, 
but  always  knowledgeably.     So  that  the  leg- 
islator's Job,  theoretically,  Is  but  to  Identify 
the  problems,  decide  the  proper  solution.  In- 
form constituents  and   be  supported  or  re- 
jected  by  constituents.     Ideas  and  the  pen 
reign  supreme  In  the  land  of  free  and  home 
of  the  brave — or  do  they?     Is  the  power  of 
Government  and  control  of  public  relations 
completely  altering  the  basic  foundation  of 
our  freedom  and  Government?     This  weeks 
activities.    In    practice,    not    theory,    provide 
some    Interesting    clues    or    answers    to    the 
struggle   of   ideas    versus   Government    force 
(via  carrot-and-stlck  technique! 

Economics  of  a  free  society  and  tlie  lack 
of  understanding  of  it,  continues  to  plague 
Congress  and  the  administration.  At  Yale, 
the  President  demonstrated  again  hi.s  belief 
in  the  carrot-and-stick  technique  as  a  club 
over  business  (theoretically,  private  .and 
free),    and    simultaneously    wondered    whv 


business   Is   faltering,    uncertain,    and    wary 
of  Government. 

The  public  debt  limit,  H.R.  11990,  to  in- 
crease temporarily  the  national  debt  from 
»300  billion  to  $308  billion  became  the  focal 
point  for  the  whole  economic  problem  this 
week.  Last  February  the  debt  was  increased 
from  $298  billion  to  $300  billion.  This  bill 
was  labeled  temporary  because  by  its  terni.^i 
the  debt  will  drop  to  $305  billion  April  1, 
1963.  and  $300  billion  June  24,  1963.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  believe  in  big  spend- 
ing, and  ever-incre,ising  inflation  through 
Government's  deficit  financing  (which  in- 
creases the  money  in  circulation  without  a 
proportionate  ..ncrease  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices). Of  cou:-se,  many  Members  do  not, 
including  me.  The  basic  argument  for  the 
bill,  considered  unanswerable,  was  this^ 
after  you've  rui  up  the  bills,  you  must  pay 
for  them.  And  Congress  h.as  voted  that  this 
money  must  hi'  spent  by  the  President;  it's 
inconsistent  to  row  deny  the  money  by  use 
of  the  debt  ceiing.  Tlie  arguments  ag.iir.st 
as  I  presented  them  on  the  flix)r  of  the 
House  were:  (])  I  have  not  run  up  these 
bills.  (2)  Congress  ha.s  no  llmlUition  to  its 
power  to  spend  except  this  debt  celling.  5,0 
we  must  limit  i.he  supply  of  money  to  force 
the  "agonizing  •e.ipprnl.sal"  by  the  Presidi'nt 
and  Democrats  in  Congre.'-s  .a.s  to  wliat  is 
our  fiscal  policy  and  what  priority  do  we 
establish  once  *'«  admit  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  we  can  spend.  i3)  Nondefense  spend- 
ing is  soaring  and  must  be  cut  back.  (4) 
The  administration  has  $181  billion  of  un- 
expended obllgitionnl  authority  which  the 
President  to  a  degree  can  control,  as  U)  lus 
flows.  (5)  With  this  increase  we  h.ivo  in- 
creased  the  del)t  $23  billion  in   12  month.'!. 

(8)  The  budget  is  b.idly  imbalanccd  bor- 
rowing to  bald  nee  the  budRoi  Is  not  the 
answer;  rather  reduced  spending.  (7)  $150 
million  of  the  cebt  has  resultetl  from  "back- 
door spending"  which  Congress  has  not  prop- 
erly authorized,  which,  of  course,  is  un- 
constitutional. (8)  President  Kennedy  has 
Increased  spending  $20  billion  in  18  months. 

(9)  Our  gold  supply  Is  down  to  $165  bil- 
lion, and  deficit  flnnnring  and  incre.^scd  debt 
scceleratee  the  outflow  (foreign  aid  just 
voted  Is  $4.7  tilllon— we  are  borrowing  to 
give  It  away ) .  Members  chuckled  to  see  sov- 
eral  Democrats  wait  to  vote,  checking  the 
final  count,  until  sure  they  could  vote  "no" 
without  defeat  ing  the  bill  (including  a 
Texan ) . 

The  Frylngpan-Arkaii.ias  project,  Colo- 
rado, defeated  several  times  before,  was 
passed  by  tlie  House.  This  provides,  at 
fantastic  cost,  ix  system  of  canals  and  tun- 
nels to  divert  water  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  west  to  eiv^-t  for  power 
development,  irrigation,  and  reclamation. 
Unhappily,  I  must  report  that  only  25  Mem- 
bers arose  to  support  the  demand  for  a  roll- 
call  (lecs  than  10  percent  of  those  present). 
So  this  bill  pa.ised  with  Members  (of  both 
parties)  refusing  to  go  on  record,  f.)r  one 
reason  only:  for  fear  of  repercussions  from 
people  back  hone. 

Secretary  RlticofT  came  before  our  com- 
mittee asking  a  compromise  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  i)lace  medical  care  under  so- 
cial security,  providing  any  compromise  plan 
would  not  eliminate  the  compulsory  U\x  and 
coverage  cf  social  security,  of  course.  This 
is  no  compromise,  but  demanding  agree- 
ment. The  suggestion  of  compromi.se  indi- 
cates, we  believe,  that  the  President  realizes 
that  he  has  lost  the  fight.  The  agreement 
was  not  forthcoming.  Once  again,  to  his 
face.  I  repeated  my  charge  of  actuarial  un- 
soundness. The  actuary  for  the  social  se- 
curity program.  Bob  Myers,  agreed  that  the 
program  was  $298  billion  in  the  hole.  The 
amount  owed  to  present  beneficiaries  and 
those  now  contributing  is  unfunded  by  $320 
billion  less  than  !J22  billion  in  the  trust  fund 
(the  latter  in  the  form  of  Government 
lOU's).  The  Secretary  did  not  dispute 
this— indeed,  I  .s  i.'jpect   the  pr...Lram   is  even 


further  out  of  balance  despite  the  accelerated 
taxes  tliat  He  ahca'l. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962  seeks  to  pro- 
vide by  Federal  law  equal  pay  for  employees 
regardless  of  sex.  With  the  principle  of 
equ.il  pay  for  equal  work  I  agree,  but  I  fall 
to  see  what  business  this  Is  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; alfo.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
violation  of  State  law  and  such  present  bene- 
fits women  enjoy  In  work  because  of  physi- 
cal difference  (rest  periods,  stxjls,  chairs, 
ma.tinuim  hours,  etc.) . 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  this  news- 
letter. I  have  here  once  again  communicated 
my  ideas  in  writing  as  I  have  done  In 
.-neechcs  on  the  fl(jGr  of  the  Hou;  c  and  in  the 
Co.NCREssioNAL  RECORD.  Now  I  wonder  if  my 
ideas  are  right— will  they  prevail?  Will  peo- 
ple know,  and  then  will  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree? Or  will  law  be  Imposed  on  them  un- 
knowingly (to  them);  will  they  protest  and 
demand  changes  or  will  it  be  too  late  if  they 
fall  beliind  in  knowledge  of  their  Govern- 
ment, which  can  end  uj)  their  m;ister.  Is 
the  pen  nilgluier  than  Government  force? 
Will  right  prevail?  Christianity  has  not 
been  stamped  out,  but  has  grown  for  almost 
2.000  yp.irs  However,  peruxlically  freedom 
has  been  l.>st  along  the  way.  Surely  riglu 
will  prevail,  but  I  sec  no  reason  to  help  the 
liberal -radicals  among  us  propagandize  us 
out  of  our  Ood-glvcn  rights  and  freedom. 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  every  American  If 
Members  of  Congress  unswervingly  followed 
the  facts  and  the  truth,  realizing  Uien  that 
Individual  mistakes,  and  mistakes  there  will 
be.  \v;;i  be  correctly  canceled  out  by  othcr.'< 
who  likewise  base  their  decisions  on  fact 
and  truth?  So,  what  we  really  want  and 
what  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  as  I  sec  U 
is  to  be  -Mirc  as  Individuals,  as  elected  omdals. 
and  as  Rovernment,  a.s  a  society,  that  we 
are  on  the  side  of  right  and  net  under  peril 
of  extinction  and  1<->S8  of  salvation  by  inten- 
tionally twisting  the  facts  and  vruth"to  serve 
our  purpo.se  Yes,  the  right  ideas  will  pre- 
vail and  the  pen  is  mightier  than  any  gov- 
ernment force 


U.S.  Economic  Illiteracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  18.  1962 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion, for  pi-osress  and  security,  needs  to 
maintain  a  strong  economy. 

Oradually.  however,  our  appreciation 
of  the  .significance  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem to  progress  and  security,  is  diminish- 
insr. 

The  rea.son.  I  believe,  is  a  developing 
ecoiiomic  illiteracy. 

In  a  weekend  speech  at  Hortonville, 
Wis..  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  this 
serious  problem  as  well  as  make  some 
lecommendations  for  deahng  with  it. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  my  speech  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  objoction,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn  FY  Cites  Dancer,s  of  Economic  iLLrrERACY 
IN  THE  UNrrro  States 

( Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  delivery 
by  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  at  home- 
coming at  Hortonville,  Wis.,  June  16,  1962) 
I  am  happy  to  be  with  you,  to  share  in  the 

good   .spirit   of   your   homecoming. 
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In  a  world  and  times  of  high  tension  and 
crises,  "homecoming,"  here  at  Hc^tonvUie, 
or  elsewhere,  has  a  special  meaning,  where 
we  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones; 
review  our  progress;  together,  look  f onward  to 
the  future;  and  attempt  to  strengthen  our 
faith,  not  only  In  our  people,  but  also,  the 
competence  of  our  Nation,  to  meet  and  sur- 
mount the  great  obstacles  and  challenges 
of  the  times. 

For  the  future,  the  progress  and  security 
of  the  Nation  and  Its  people  depends  ujxjn  a 
strong,  dynamic,  forward-moving  effort:  to 
Insure  the  well-being  of  our  citizens;  to 
promote  economic  progrees;  to  assure  that 
individually,  and  as  communities,  all  of  us 
are  sharing  proportionately  in  our  national 
progress. 

Success  In  such  endeavors,  however,  de- 
pends upon  full  utilization  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources.  To  attain  these  goals 
then,  communities  like  Hortonville  need  to 
demonstrate  In  day-to-day  working  and 
planning  the  wonderful,  "friendly,  coopera- 
tive spirit  reflected  in  the  homecoming 
activities. 

orrriNO  "out  or  rHt  sur" 

Often,  we.  ss  cltlBens,  get  Into  a  rut,  ad- 
hering to,  and  practicing,  outworn  and  out- 
moded Ideas. 

For  this  reason,  all  of  uii  need,  from  time 
to  time,  to  take  a  new  loo.<  at  ourselves;  to 
reevaluate  our  progress;  tC'  reassess  our  po- 
tential; and  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  are  best  uttliaing  our  cltlBen  and  commu- 
nity resources  to  best  ser>>e  the  well-being 
of  our  people  and  promoting  progress. 

Now  what  are  some  practical  iteps  which. 
If  taken,  would  help  to  serve  these  purposes? 

First,  Reeitabllsh  the  tuwn-meetlng-type 
counclUng,  or  appoint  a  special  committee, 
to  undertake  the  foUowlni{  actions; 

Study  economic  problem*  and  trends;  re- 
evaluate the  pace,  and  dlre<!tlon,  of  progress; 
consider  alternative  steps  for  solving  prob- 
lems: and  getting  ahead  fatter,  and  encour- 
age local  cltliens  to  pool  efforU,  material, 
and  finances  to  undertake  needed  projecu. 

Second.  In  attempting  to  speed  up  prog- 
ress, obtain  guidance  and  assistance  from 
available  outside  sources,  such  as  State 
agencies;  educational  institutions;  bureaus 
of  business  research;  buroaus  of  economic 
research,  etc.;  the  Area  RodcTelopment  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Depij-tment  of  Com- 
merce: the  Small  Business  Administration; 
agricultural  or  conservation  programs  that 
may  be  applicable  to  local  problems;  rural 
development  programs,  particularly  In  de- 
veloping farm  village  prcjects  for  mutual 
benefit. 

Third.  After  determining  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  establish  .ng  plans  to  pro- 
mote progress,  there  must  be  action  to  mo- 
bilize the  people,  in  spirit  and  action,  and 
resources  for  promoting  economic,  social, 
educational,  agricultural,  or  other  types  of 
p  ogress. 

ECONOMIC  ILLnXRACT 

Over  the  years,  however,  we  have  unfor- 
tunately, gradually  dlmlnlf.hed  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  ovir  economic  sys- 
tem to  our  progress  and  8«!curlty. 

What  Is  the  reason?  The  Nation,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  suffering  from  serious  economic 
illiteracy.  According  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges: 

"No  more  than  10  to  16  percent  of  today's 
high  school  students,  tomo.-row's  citizens  and 
voters,  win  ever  take  a  B>}parate  course  in 
economics,  either  in  high  school  or  in  col- 
lege. 

"Of  the  50  States,  only  :  6  require  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  economics  to  qualify  for 
teaching  high  school  social  studies,  the  area 
where  most  students  get  faeir  economics. 

"Surveys  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
among  college-caliber  high  school  graduates 
show  that  only  one-fourth  realize  that  the 
surest  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  Uving 
Is    to    produce    more    goodc    per    man-hour. 


Many  think  you  can  push  up  standards 
simply  by  raising  wages  or  increasing  Govern- 
ment spending." 

For  these  reasons,  a  greater  effort  Is  neces- 
sary to  understand,  and  strengthen,  free 
enterprise. 

How  best  can  this  be  done?  By  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  By  better  educating  our  citizens,  adult 
and  in  school,  of  the  significance  and  work- 
ing principles  of  our  economic  system. 

2.  By  encouraging  more  people,  not  only 
to  understand  and  appreciate,  but  also  con- 
fidently Invest  in,  enterprises,  small  and 
large,  serving  as  a  hub  of  economic  life  for 
a  community. 

3.  By  reawakening  our  citizens'  "enterpris- 
ing spirit,"  full  of  faith  and  confidence,  to 
Improve  the  economic  status  of  existing,  and 
creating  new,  enterprises  for  a  strong  free 
economy. 

CONCLt78ION 

In  evaluating  the  national  economic  pic- 
ture, we  must  always  remember  that  free 
enterprise,  not  the  Government,  despite  a 
$93  billion  Federal  budget,  creates  the 
"giant's  share"  of  VS.  jobs  and  goods  and 
services. 

In  reality.  Government  spending  is  not  a 
"measuring  stick"  of  progress.  To  the  extent 
that  It  involves  participation  In  normally 
nongovernmental  economic-human  welfare 
programs,  rather,  this  represents  a  failure  of 
our  system  to  fulAll  such  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  country. 

The  Nation,  then,  must  undertake  re- 
newed efforts  to  strengthen  our  free  enter- 
prise system— to  maintain  a  strong,  free, 
healthy  economy:  to  prevent  Oovernment 
from  "taking  over"  more  actlvltlee  that  can 
and  should  be  performed  by  the  economy;  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  ever-ureater  Federal 
budgeu  and  higher  and  higher  deficits;  to 
provide  the  productive,  fast-progressing  eco- 
nomic system  necessary  for  greater  ne«<ls 
and  challenges  of  the  future. 

NKXOXD:  CONIIDINCI  IN  CCONOMT 

Progress  In  our  economy,  also,  depends  to  a 
tremendous  degree,  upon  optimism  and  con- 
fidence In  our  economy  by  you — Mr.  and  Mrs. 

America. 

Now,  is  there  a  justification  for  such  con- 
fidence and  optimism?  In  my  judgment, 
yes — absolutely  yes. 

In  the  past,  unfortunately,  there  have 
been  mlsuken,  and  sometimes  ridiculous 
and  Irresponsible,  efforts — both  at  home  and 
abroad — to  categorise  our  economy  as  "sec- 
ond rate." 

The  economic  facts  of  world  life,  however, 
demonstrate  that  this  Is  far  from  the  truth. 

Let's  cite  some  examples:  First,  compari- 
son with  Conununist  progress.  Today,  the 
United  States  has  a  gross  national  product 
rate  of  $548  billion  annually.  According  to 
best  estimates  available,  this  is  way  ahead 
of  the  combined  output  of  all  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  valued  at  $350  billion  an- 
nually. The  Red  bloc  Includes  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Communist  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland,  Rumania 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Second,  what  about  competition  with  free- 
world  nations?  Again,  the  ITnited  States 
is  way  "out  front."  Annually,  our  produc- 
tion far  exceeds,  in  fact,  al>out  doubles,  the 
combined  output  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,   France,   Canada,   and   Italy. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  American 
people  should.  In  my  judgment,  be  abso- 
lutely "out  of  patience,"  in  fact,  irritated 
with  the  economic  pessimists  who,  for  what- 
ever motives,  downgrade  our  economic  prog- 
ress and  accomplishment.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  either  for  political  or 
economic  shortsightedness  in  underselling 
our  country. 

From  these  comparisons,  then,  it  is  obvi- 
ous tiiat  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being  im- 


mediately overtaken  either  by  the  Commu- 
nists or  non-Communist  nations,  although 
we  cannot  disregard  such  competition.  The 
long-range  efforts  of  the  economy,  however, 
should  be  "zeroed  in"  on  such  targets  as: 

1.  Providing  ample  goods  and  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  fast-growing  186  million 
population,  expanding  at  the  rate  of  3  mil- 
lion a  year; 

2.  Creating  the  jobs  necessary  for  ovir  labor 
force,  growing  at  25.000  a  week; 

3.  Strengthening  the  economy's  ability  to 
pay  national  expendltxires,  particularly  sky- 
rocketing costs  for  defense  amounting  to  over 
$50  billion  annually;  and 

4.  Promoting  economic  progress,  not  just 
in  response  to  competition  from  abroad;  but, 
rather,  to  "live  up  to"  the  great  traditions, 
and  the  potential  of  our  free  economy,  the 
mightiest  production  system  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

WOSLD    PICTUai 

As  a  VS.  Senator — and  as  a  citiien — I,  like 
yourselves,  naturally  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
centrate upon,  and  make  special  effort  to  re- 
solve, the  problems  which  are  of  major  Im- 
portance to  me. 

However,  we  must  not  lose  ourselvea  In  a 
"neighborhood  sise,"  perspectlvely  limited 
world. 

Around  the  globe,  as  wall  as  elsewhere  In 
tha  life  of  our  country,  instead,  there  are  the 
great,  broad-scope  challenges  of  slcnifloanoe, 
not  only  to  our  individual  Interests,  but  to 
our  national  progress  and  peace,  and  per- 
haps our  survival. 

What  are  theee  larger  scope  challenfeef 
In  reviewing  tha  world  picture,  high  priority. 
In  my  judgment,  needs  to  be  accorded  the 
following: 

1  Preventing  a  third  world  war;  or.  more 
positively,  exerting  every  justified  effort 
toward  promoting  peace  and  procresa  In  the 
world, 

a.  Maintaining  strong,  healthy,  free  world 
economies :  to  support  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  defense;  to  meet  the  aver-growlnt  needs 
of  fast -expanding  national  populations;  to 
provide  the  "wherewithal"  to  fulfill  the  de- 
fense-economic needs  of  the  free  world, 

3.  Engaging  In  a  continuous  effort  to  en- 
courage all  citlaens  to  dedicate  themselTss 
to  keeping  America  free. 

May  we  take  a  few  momenta  before  we  con- 
clude to  step  back  into  the  pastT 

In  1830,  our  forefathers  "back  in  the  old 
country"  came  to  this  conclusion;  "Let's  find 
new  homes  across  the  aea,"  and  ac  It  was. 
First.  Plymouth  Rock  and  then  the  settlers 
pushing  on  to  build  these  United  States  of 
ours.  For  home  Is  where  the  heart  is,  and 
their  hearts  were  not  in  unjust  taxes — or  tax- 
ation without  representation — religion  with- 
out a  choice,  trial  without  a  jury. 

But  today,  your  hearts  are  here  In  Horton- 
vUle,  and  that  Is  why  you  are  gathered  here, 
as  one  heart  with  one  love,  your  hometown. 
U.S.A. 

Now,  your  thovights  may  wander  back  to 
fathers,  grandfathers,  sons,  daughters,  or 
dear  friends  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  when  our  freedom  was  challenged.  1^ 
But  you  can  find  peace  in  knowing  that  they  ' 
did  It  because  our  freedoms  had  been  In- 
stilled In  their  very  hearts  and  souls,  tn  the 
home,  In  the  hometown,  in  our  American  way 
of  life. 

I,  as  your  senior  Senator,  along  with  other 
duly  elected  Representatives,  represent 
Hortonville  and  all  the  hometowns  all  over 
Wisconsin  and  our  United  States,  to  ensure 
that  our  Government  will  maintain  the 
freedoms  established  by  our  forefathers. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  said :  "Tou  can  please 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

And,  indeed,  this  is  true.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  you  are  looking  at  one  man 
who  is  proud  of  his  heritage,  and  who  still 
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bellerea  that  our  Constitution,  guaranteeing 
these  freedoms  to  all  people  under  our  flag, 
still  represents  the  only  free  way  of  life,  and 
I  shall  steadfastly  stand  to  defend  It. 

Our  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
our  right  to  assemble,  and  our  right  to  peti- 
tion our  freedom  from  unreasonable  searches 
of  our  persons,  homes,  papers  and  effects, 
Just  compensation  for  private  property  taken 
for  public  use,  the  right  to  jury  trial  and 
counsel  and  the  right  to  summon  witnesses, 
all  of  these  and  more  are  guaranteed  us 
through  oiu-  Bill  of  Rights  attached  to  our 
Constitution.  Equally  important  in  our  free 
way  of  life  is  our  right  to  leave  something 
we  do  not  like — freedom  to  quit  a  Job.  free- 
dom to  leave  a  country  if  you  do  not  like  the 
way  it  is  being  run — example:  couple  with 
family  from  Philadelphia,  who  recently  went 
to  Russia  and  returned. 

This  is  one  of  the  big  differences  between 
the  beliefs  of  a  Communist  country  and  a 
democracy.  They  say  that  their  people  are 
free  because  they  cannot  lose  their  Jobs.  We 
say  they  are  In  a  kind  of  slavery  because  they 
cannot  quit  their  Jobs. 

This,  then,  is  our  American  way  of  life 
handed  down  by  our  forefathers  and  I  im- 
plore each  and  every  one  of  you  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  your  individual  rights,  and  to 
utilize  them  as  our  forefathers  did  to  keep 
America  strong  at  its  core,  our  homes,  and 
our  hometowns. 

Be  thankful  today  for  Hortonville,  U.S.A., 
for  a  country  filled  with  people  who  con- 
tinue to  live  in  peace  and  security. 

So  be  ever  watchful  and  thankful  and  pray, 
teaching  your  children  as  you  were  taught 
to  exercise  your  freedoms  and  your  love 
of  home,  your  hometown  and  your  country. 
Instill  In  them  their  heritage  as  it  was  in- 
stilled in  you,  and  show  them  by  your  words 
and  actions  and  deeds  that  it  is  worthwhile 
and  necessary  that  they  live  and  teach  their 
children  to  live  to  this  end. 

For  there  is  a  tie  that  binds  our  fore- 
fathers, our  Constitution,  our  hometown, 
and  our  United  States.  And  you  are  proof 
of  this  today. 

Russia  has  no  homecoming,  because  they 
are  taught  in  their  country  to  have  steel 
helmets  and  mortal  minds.  We  wonder 
how  this  can  be,  for  we  are  taught  In  our 
homes,  our  hometowns,  our  country  to  have 
warm  hearts,  with  only  love  of  country  and 
neighbors. 

So  let  us  be  mindful  of  this  lesson  from 
our  great  Teacher  which  has  been  passed 
on  to  us  through  our  forefathers. 

Someone  has  said:  "It  takes  a  heap  of 
Uvin'  to  make  a  house  a  home."  And  so  it 
is.  Our  freedoms  allow  us  a  "heap  of  Uv- 
in'." Russia  is  filled  with  houses.  America 
is  filled  with  homes.  Russia  celebrates  May 
Day  in  tribute  to  the  sute. 

We,  on  July  4,  celebrate  Independence — 
which  is  our  heritage.  I  thank  God  that 
America  still  has  a  homecoming  day  to  re- 
mind us  of  our  heritage,  such  as  this,  your 
Hortonville  homecoming. 


Appointment    and     Selection     of    State 
Election   Officers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    M.\XTI^ND 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoTiday,  June  18,  1962 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
finmd  that  there  was  no  compilation  of 
the   various  State   codes   and  statutes 


regulating  th.e  selection  of  election  of- 
ficials. As  th-is  is  a  republic,  each  of  the 
several  States  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish its  own  election  procedure  and  to 
establish  guidelines  for  the  selection  of 
its  election  olficials  on  the  precinct  level. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  important  to  have 
brief  descriptions  of  the  respective  codes 
and  statutes  assembled  in  one  place  for 
convenient  rt?ference.  I  therefore  asked 
the  Library  cf  Congress  to  prepare  such 
a  compilatiojx  This  valuable  work  has 
just  been  completed  and  the  research  re- 
port delivered  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  report  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  tody  and  with  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  report  will  make  6 '2  pases  of 
the  Congress lONAL  Record,  at  a  co.st  of 
$585.  NotwithstandinLi  the  co.st.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that 'this  material  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  beir.g  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  .0  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Appointment  and  Sexecticn  of  State 
Election  OmcERs 

TjIK   LlBLlKY    OF    CONCSESS. 

Warhington.  DC,  June  14,  1962. 
To:  Hon.  J  Glenn  Beall, 
Prom;  Amerlc m  Law  Division. 
Subject:  State  election  officers    political  rep- 
resentatioas. 

State  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the 
appointment  end  selection  of  election  ofTicers 
who  condu'-t  elections  vary  w:deiy  from  State 
to  State.  Evea  within  some  States  tlie  meth- 
ods of  selecting  such  officers  vary  in  dillerent 
poUtlcal  sub<Uvi8lons  or  localities  S(jmc 
municipalities  have  such  provisions  within 
their  charters  while  special  acts  set  up  pro- 
cedures for  specific  district-s  or  localities 
which  vary  fmm  the  general  statutes  of  the 
States. 

Since  such  statutes  are  so  diversified  any 
attempt  to  cover  all  such  provisit.ns  In  the 
50  States  In  one  report  w  uld  b^  so  compre- 
hensive an  undertaking  as  not  to  be  feasible 
within  present  limitations  of  time  and  staff 

An  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  short  state- 
ment of  St.Tti!  statutory  provisl'  :is  having 
general  application,  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  provisions  relating  to  the  political 
qualifications  of  such  officers 

GRO\-rR  S   WiLiUMs. 

Legislative  Attorney. 

ALABAMA 

Code  of  Alabama,  title  17.  section.-;  120-126 
Officers  of  election:  Provides  that  the  judge 
of  probate,  the  sheriff,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court,  or  a  majority  of  them,  acting 
as  an  appointi.ig  board,  must,  not  more  than 
20  nor  less  than  15  days  before  election  ap- 
point from  thi;  qualified  electors  of  the  re- 
spective voting;  places  three  inspectors  and 
two  clerks  for  each  place  of  voting,  and  a 
returning  offlc<T  for  each  precinct,  to  act  at 
the  place  of  holding  elections  in  each  pre- 
cinct. 

Prohibits  anv  candidate  for  election  from 
serving  on  the  appointing  boards.  Permits 
each  political  jiarty  to  furnish  the  appoint- 
ing board  a  list  of  not  less  than  three  names 
of  qualified  electors  from  each  voting  place. 
and  from  each  of  said  lists  an  inspector  and 
clerk  shall  be  ai>pointed  for  each  voting  place 
Where  the-e  a-e  more  than  two  lists  filed, 
the  appolntmeats  shall  be  made  from  the 
lists  of  the  two  political  parties  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
State  in  the  ne<t  preceding  regular  election. 
If  each  of  said  parties  presents  a  list 

Permits  each  political  party  having  candi- 
dates to  name  i  watcher  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  voting  place  from 


the  time  the  polls  are  opened  until  the  bal- 
lots are  counted  and  certificates  signed. 


ALASKA 

1960  Election  Code,  chapter  83,  laics  1960, 
nections  2.11  2.14 

Election  Supervisors:  Provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  appoint  one  election 
supervisor  for  each  of  the  four  major  senat" 
districts  of  the  State  Prohibits  an  election 
supervisor  from  holding  office  in  a  political 
party.  The  supervisor  may  be  an  executive 
depurtment  employee  but  If  so,  he  shall  serve 
wit.hout  extra  compensation. 

Provides  that  the  election  supervisors  shall 
appouit  an  election  board  within  their  dis- 
trict to  be  composed  of  three  Judges,  for 
each  precinct  from  among  the  qualified  vot- 
ers of  each  of  the  precincts  for  which  they 
are  appointed.  No  more  than  two  Judges 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

Provides  that  each  supervisor  appoint  two 
clerk.s  for  each  precinct  not  of  the  same 
political  party. 

Permits  tlie  chairman  of  each  election 
board  to  appoint  a  maximum  of  four  persons 
as  counters  in  each  precinct  with  no  more 
than  two  of  the  same  political  party  If  more 
than  two  are  appolnted. 

If  only  two  counters  are  appointed  they 
may  not  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Reit.trd  Statutes,  sections 
16-771.  16-776 

Appointment  of  election  boards:  Directs 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  not 
less  than  20  days  prior  to  an  election  to 
appoint  for  each  election  precinct  one  in- 
spector, two  Judges,  and  not  less  than  two 
clerks  of  election  Requires  the  Inspector, 
Judges  and  clerks  to  be  qualified  voters  of 
the  precinct  for  which  appointed,  and  re- 
quires that  the  Judges  and  clerks  be  members 
of  the  political  parties  which  cast  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  in  the  State  at  the  last 
preceding  general  election,  but  if,  not  less 
than  1  week  prior  to  the  appointment,  the 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee 
of  either  of  the  parties  designates  qualified 
voters  of  the  precinct  as  Judge  and  as  clerk, 
they  shall  be  appointed. 

In  election  precincts  where  there  are  350 
or  more  qualified  electors  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors are  permitted  to  appoint  In  addi- 
tion to  the  board  of  elections  a  similar  board 
to  be  known  as  the  tally  board  to  take  cus- 
tody of  the  bal!ot.s  from  the  closing  of  the 
polls  until  the  tally  of  the  ballots  Is  com- 
pleted The  tally  board  shall  consist  of  the 
Inspector  of  the  board  of  elections,  two 
judges  and  not  less  than  two  clerks,  and 
shall  be  appointed  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions and  on  the  same  basis  as  set  forth. 
A  merr.ber  appointed  to  serve  on  the  tally 
board,  with  the  exception  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  board  of  elections,  shall  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  board  of  elections. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Statutes,  sections  3-601  through 
3-612 

State  bo.ird  of  elections:  Provides  that  the 
Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  attorney 
general,  the  secretary  of  state.  State  auditor. 
State  treasurer,  commissioner  of  State  lands, 
the  State  chairman  of  the  State  central  corn- 
mi' tee  of  the  majority  party  and  the  State 
chairman  of  the  State  central  committee  of 
the  minority  party  shall  comprise  the  State 
board   of   elections 

County  board  of  election  commissioners: 
Provides  that  the  county  chairman  of  the 
county  central  committee  of  the  majority 
party  and  the  county  chairman  of  the  county 
central  committee  of  the  minority  party  shall 
be  members  of  the  county  board  of  election 
commissioners  and  together  with  one  addi- 
tional or  third  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  State  board  of  election  commissioners, 
shall   constitute    the    entire   membership   of 


the  county  board  of  election  commissioners 
for  each  of  the  several  counties  in  Arkansas. 
Requires  that  the  State  board  of  election 
commissioners  meet  no  more  than  80  da3rB 
nor  less  than  50  days  before  elections  to  ap- 
point county  election  commissioners. 

Makes  It  the  duty  of  the  county  boards  of 
election  commissioners  not  less  than  5  days 
preceding  a  general  election  to  select  and  ap- 
point three  Judges  and  two  clerks  for  each 
voting  precinct  in  their  respective  counties; 
provided  however,  that  two  Judges  and  one 
clerk  at  each  precinct  shall  be  chosen  and 
appointed  by  the  two  members  of  the  county 
board  of  election  commissioners  representing 
the  majority  party  and  one  Judge  and  one 
clerk  at  each  precinct  shall  be  chosen  and 
appointed  by  the  member  of  the  county 
board  of  election  ccrmmlaBloners  representing 
the  minority  party. 

Requires  all  conunlasloners,  election  Judges 
and  clerks  be  qualified  electors  of  the  State, 
county,  and  precinct  In  which  they  reside  or 
In  which  they  keep  their  political  residence. 
They  are  required  to  be  discreet  persons,  able 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language  and 
shall  not  have  been  convicted  of  any  In- 
famous crime  and  not  be  n  candidate  for  any 
office  to  be  filled  at  the  election. 

Provides  that  In  the  ev<;nt  the  majority  or 
minority  representatives  on  such  county 
boards  of  election  commissioners  do  not  se- 
lect and  appoint  their  full  quota  of  Judges 
and  clerks  for  each  voting  precinct  then  the 
county  boards  of  election  commissioners  by 
majority  vote  may  fill  such  vacancies,  pro- 
vided, that  In  no  event  sh.Ul  all  of  the  Judges 
or  both  of  the  clerks  at  any  voting  precinct 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

CALIFORNIA 

West's  Annotated  California  Codes  Elections, 
section  1  el  seq. 

Election  board:  Provides  that  the  election 
board  means  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each 
county,  the  city  council  or  other  governing 
body  of  a  city,  or  any  board  of  officers  to 
whom  slmUar  powers  and  duties  are  given  by 
any  charter. 

Precinct  boards:  The  election  officers  ap- 
pointed for  each  precinct  constitute  the  pre- 
cinct board.  Provides  that  each  precinct 
board  consist  of  one  lns{>ector,  two  Judges, 
and  three  clerks  with  discretion  In  the  board 
of  supervisors  as  to  number  of  election  of- 
ficers. Requires  that  each  election  officer  be 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language 
and  prohibits  the  appointment  of  permanent 
employees  of  the  State,  ccunty  or  city  except 
that  where  enough  qualified  applicants  are 
not  available,  one  jjermanent  employee  may 
be  appointed  In  each  precinct. 

Provides  that  preference  for  the  position  of 
election  officer  shall  so  far  as  possible  be 
given  to  a  qualified  person  (a)  who  has 
passed  a  clvU  service  examination  Involving 
a  test  for  a  clerical  position,  or  (b)  who  has 
previously  rendered  satLifactory  service  as 
an  election  officer. 

Provides  that  the  election  board  appoint 
the  election  officers  and  publish  the  list  with 
the  name  of  the  poUtlcal  party,  If  any,  which 
each  officer  la  affiliated. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Revised  Statutes,  49-6-4  to  49-6-8. 
49-7-1 

Appointment  of  Judges  of  elections:  Pro- 
vides that  the  clerk  or  recorder  of  the  county 
appoint  three  Judges  of  election  in  each 
precinct  to  serve  as  Judges  of  election  at 
any  primary,  general  or  sfieclal  election,  ex- 
cept In  cities  whose  charters  provide  for  an 
election  commission,  then  such  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  such  commission. 
Such  appointments  are  for  a  period  of  2 
years  and  each  judge  shall  )-x  a  qualified  elec- 
tor of  his  precinct. 

Provides  that  no  one  who  Is  the  employer, 
agent,  superintendent,  manager  or  boss  of 
a   number  of   employees,   ar   any  company. 


corporation  or  person  carrying  or  mining  or 
manufacturing  or  railroad  operations  in  any 
precinct;  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  elec- 
tion. 

Permits  the  county  chairman  of  each  of 
the  two  political  parties  in  each  county  hav- 
ing cast  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
Governor  at  the  last  general  election  to  sub- 
mit a  list  of  persons  to  be  selected  Judges  of 
election  and  directs  the  appointments  be 
made  from  such  list.  Entitles  one  political 
party  to  one  member  of  election  In  all  even 
numbered  precincts  and  the  other  In  all  odd 
numbered  precincts.  Provides  for  determi- 
nation by  lot  which  political  party  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  third  member  in  even  num- 
bered precincts  and  which  political  party 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  third  member  In  odd 
numbered  precincts.  Directs  the  clerk  to 
appoint  the  third  number  as  designated  by 
the  county  chairman  if  such  a  designation 
Is  made  and  If  not,  he  may  select  any  one  of 
the  names  from  the  list. 

Also  permits  the  appointment  by  the  clerk 
of  three  additional  counting  judges  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  procedure  of  judges 
of  elections  In  all  precincts  where  In  the  last 
preceding  general  presidential  election  there 
were  cast  200  or  more  votes. 

CONNK.T1CUT 

General  Statutea  of  Connecticut  section  >-l 
et  seq. 

Commissioner  of  elections:  Provides  that 
the  secretary  of  state,  by  virtue  of  the  office, 
shall  be  the  commissioner  of  elections  of 
the  State. 

Registrars:  Provides  for  the  election  of 
registrars  by  the  people.  Each  town  is  en- 
titled to  two  registrars  and  In  the  election 
the  candidate  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  for  the  office  of  registrar  and  the 
candidate  having  the  next  highest  number 
of  votes  for  the  office  of  registrar,  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  political  i>arty  as 
the  candidate  having  the  highest  number, 
shall  be  declared  registrars. 

Deputy  and  assistant  registrars:  Permits 
the  registrars  to  appoint  deputy  registrars 
and  assistant  registrars. 

Moderators:  Permits  the  appointment  of 
moderators  of  elections  by  the  registrars. 
Provides  that  In  case  the  registrars  fall  to 
agree  In  the  choice  of  a  moderator,  the  choice 
shall  be  determined  between  them  by  lot. 

DCLAWARK 

Delaware  Code  Annotated,  title  IS,  section 
101  et  seq. 

Department  of  elections  for  New  Castle 
County:  Department  of  elections  to  be  13 
In  number  for  6-year  terms  to  be  ai>polnted 
by  the  Governor.  Requires  that  each  of  the 
two  principal  poUtlcal  parties  shall  at  all 
times  be  represented  by  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  department. 

Departments  of  elections  for  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties:  Department  of  elections 
for  each  of  the  above  counties  shall  consist 
of  8  members  for  a  term  of  4  years  each  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Requires  that 
each  of  the  two  principal  parties  shall  at  aU 
times  be  represented  by  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  each  department. 

Requires  each  member  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the 
county  for  which  appointed  for  a  period 
of  5  years  next  preceding  his  appointment. 
Prohibits  any  member  from  holding  an  elec- 
tive office  during  his  membership. 

Provides  that  the  State  auditor,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  perform  the  powers 
and  duties  and  act  as  the  State  election 
commissioner. 

Provides  that  the  election  department  ap- 
point three  capable  persons  who  are  voters 
and  residents  In  the  district  appointed  to 
be  registration  officers  of  each  election  dis- 
trict for  which  appointed.  Requires  that 
not  more  than  two  of  them  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 


Provides  that  the  three  officers  appointed 
as  registrars  In  each  district  act  as  election 
officers  one  whom  shall  be  the  Inspector  ajid 
the  other  two  Judges  of  elections. 

rLORIDA 

Florida  Statutes,  Annotated,  sections  102.12 
et  seq. 

Requires  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers In  each  county  at  least  11  days  prior  to 
holding  an  election  to  appoint  two  election 
Inspection  boards  for  each  precinct  In  the 
county.  Each  election  board  to  be  composed 
of  three  inspectors  and  a  clerk,  all  of  whom 
must  be  registered  qualified  electors  of  the 
precinct  in  which  they  are  appointed  and 
BhaU  not  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
One  of  the  boards  Is  to  hold  the  election  and 
the  other  to  count  and  tabulate  the  ballots. 
In  precincts  of  more  than  1.000  electors 
the  commissioners  may  appoint  additional 
election  Inspection  boards  and  In  precincts 
of  less  than  300  electors  It  permits  appoint- 
ment of  only  1  board. 

Provides  for  the  election  In  each  county 
for  a  4-year  term  a  supervisor  of  registra- 
tion who  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  registra- 
tion of  electors. 

CEORCIA 

Code  of  Georgia,  annotated,  title  34.  section 
34-1925 
Elections  commission :  Creates  an  elections 
commission  to  be  composed  of  the  OoveriKtr, 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney 
general. 

Section  34-103.  County  registrars:  Provides 
that  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  In  each 
county  appoint,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  grand  Jury  of  the  county,  three  up- 
right and  Intelligent  citizens  of  the  county 
as  county  registrars  to  serve  a  term  of  4 
years.  Provides  that  In  counties  having  a 
population  of  over  500,000  the  governing  au- 
thority of  the  county.  In  lieu  of  the  Judge 
of  the  superior  court,  shaU  appoint  the 
registrars. 

Section  34-1201.  Managers  of  elections  for 
members  of  the  general  assembly:  The  per- 
sons qualified  to  hold  elections  for  members 
of  the  general  assembly  are  ordinaries,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  freeholders.  There 
must  be  three  managers,  and  one  must  either 
be  an  ordinary  or  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  ex- 
cept that  If  by  10  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the 
election  there  Is  no  proper  officer  present 
to  hold  the  election,  or  there  Is  one  and 
he  refuses,  three  freeholders  may  super- 
Intend  the  election,  and  shall  administer  the 
oath  required  to  each  other,  which  shall  be 
of  the  same  effect  as  If  taken  by  a  qualified 
officer.  Persons  who  carmot  read  and  write 
shall  not  be  competent  to  serve  as  managers 
of  elections. 

The  laws  for  the  election  of  other  officers 
generally  provide  that  the  procedures  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  general  assembly.  No  pro- 
visions are  found  establishing  the  procedure 
for  the  appointment  of  the  managers  of  elec- 
tions, however,  section  34-S301,  which  re- 
lates to  primary  elections,  provides  that 
managers  are  selected  by  the  political  party, 
organization,  or  association  holding  such 
primary  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  the  political  party,  organization,  or 
association. 

HAWAn 

Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii,  sections  11-27  et 
seq.;  section  14A-3 
Provides  that  there  shaU  be  a  board  of 
election  Inspectors  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  members  for  each  precinct. 
Such  election  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate.  Requires  such  in- 
spectors be  registered  electors  of  the  pre- 
cinct In  which  they  serve  and,  as  far  as  rea- 
sonably practicable,  they  shall  be  appointed 
from  opi>08lng  political  parties.  Permits  the 
Inspectors  necessary  clerks. 
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IDAHO 

Idaho  Code,  section  34-504 
Appointment  of  election  Judges:  Makes  It 
the  duty  In  each  county  for  the  county  com- 
missioners to  appoint  three  capable  and  dis- 
creet persons,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
represent  each  political  party,  to  act  as 
Judges  of  election  at  each  precinct  in  the 
county.  Each  Judge  must  possess  the  quali- 
ficattons  of  electors  and  shall  hold  office  for 
2  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  One  of  the  Judges 
shall  be  appointed  as  senior  election  Judge 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  des- 
ignate one  of  their  number  to  act  as  distrib- 
uting clerk. 

Appointment  of  registrars  and  deputies: 
Provides  that  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners appKJint  the  registrars  and  assistant 
registrars  In  each  precinct  in  the  county. 

Provides  that  the  Judges  of  elections  choose 
two  persons  having  qualifications  similar  to 
their  own  to  act  as  clerks  of  the  election. 

ILLINOIS 

Smith-Hurd   Illinois   Annotated,    T.   46,  sec- 
tion 6-21  et  seq. 

State  electoral  board:  To  consist  of  the 
Governor,  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney 
general,  the  state  treasurer,  and  the  auditor 
of  public  accounts.  This  board  has  the  duty 
of  certifying  candidates  and  nominees. 

In  Illinois  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
election  commissioners  varies  according  to 
the  type  of  local  subdivision  involved. 

Certain  cities,  villages,  etc.:  Creates  a 
board  of  election  commissioners  composed  of 
three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  court  In  the  county  in  which  such 
city,  village,  or  town  Is  located.  Requires 
that  at  least  two  of  such  commissioners  shall 
always  be  selected  from  the  two  leading  po- 
litical parties,  one  from  each  of  such  par- 
ties, and  requires  all  be  legal  voters  and 
householders  residing  in  such  city,  etc.,  and 
be  men  of  well-known  political  convictions 
and  of  approved  Integrity  and  capacity. 
Provides  that  whenever  it  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  such  Judge  of  the  county  court 
that  one  of  the  leading  political  parties  of 
the  State  Is  not  represented  upon  such  com- 
mission by  a  person  of  the  same  p>olltlcal 
faith,  he  shall  at  once  remove  one  of  such 
commissioners  and  fill  the  vacancy  with  a 
member  of  the  leading  political  party  not  so 
represented. 

Counties  not  under  township  organiza- 
tion: Provides  that  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  appoint  in  each  election  pre- 
cinct or  district  five  capable  and  discreet 
electors  to  be  Judges  of  election.  Provides 
that  no  more  than  three  persons  of  the  same 
political  party  shall  be  appointed  Judges  In 
the  same  district.  Directs  that  three  of  the 
Judges  be  selected  from  a  list  furnished  by 
the  chairman  of  the  county  central  commit- 
tee of  the  party  which  cast  the  greatest  num- 
i)er  of  votes  for  governor  In  the  last  general 
election  In  the  precinct  or  district. 

Counties  under  township  organization: 
Provides  that  the  county  board  appwint  the 
election  Judges  under  the  same  procedures 
provided  for  counties  not  under  township 
organizations. 

Boards  of  election  commissioners — certain 
other  municipalities:  Provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  election  Judges  by  a  board  of 
election  commissioners  composed  of  five  elec- 
tors in  each  precinct.  Requires  that  at  least 
three  Judges  be  selected  from  the  two  lead- 
ing political  parties.  Provides  that  the 
leading  political  party  represented  by  minor- 
ity of  all  the  commissioners  in  the  board 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  of  the  Judges  In  each 
precinct  with  an  even  number  and  three  of 
the  Judges  In  each  precinct  with  an  odd 
number. 

INDIANA 

Bums  Indiana  Statutes,  29-3100  et  seq. 
County  election  board:   The  county  elec- 
tion board  In  each  county  shall  consist  of  the 


clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  and  two  persons  appointed  by 
him,  one  from  each  of  the  two  political  par- 
ties that  cast  the  largest  number  of  votes  for 
the  secretary  of  state  in  said  county  at  the 
last  preceding  gjneral  election.  Permits  the 
county  central  committee  chairman  to  nomi- 
nate the  membtr  of  his  party  and  if  he  does 
make  a  nomination  the  clerk  shall  appoint 

Precinct  election  boards:  Provides  that 
each  county  eleotion  board  appoint  for  each 
voting  precinct  in  its  county  an  inspector 
and  two  Judges  of  opposite  political  faith  to 
comprise  the  precinct  election  board.  Re- 
quires the  members  to  be  qvialified  voters  of 
the  township  and  to  have  been  freeholders 
and  resident  householders  for  at  least  1  year 
or  resident  householders  for  2  years  preced- 
ing such  election. 

Clerks  and  assistants:  Provides  that  the 
county  election  board  appoint  for  each  r''e- 
clnct  two  clerks  of  opposite  political  faiths 
and  if  necessary,  two  assistant  clerks  of  op- 
posite political   faiths. 

Watchers:  Er.titles  each  of  the  four  politi- 
cal parties  having  cast  the  largest  vote  for 
secretary  of  state  at  the  last  general  election 
to  one  watcher  it  each  precinct. 

IOWA 

lotva  Code  Annotated.  49  12  ct  srq 
Election  boards:  Provides  ♦hat  election 
boards  shall  coasist  of  three  judges  and  two 
clerks;  and  ths.t  not  more  than  two  Judges 
and  not  more  than  one  clerk  shall  belong  to 
the  same  political  party.  Provides  that  the 
supervisors  of  lhe  county  choose  members  of 
the  election  board  from  lists  submitted  by 
the  official  county  chairman  of  each  of  the 
two  major  parties.  All  election  precincts 
with  voters  In  excess  of  1,000  are  entitled  to 
an  additional  election  board  and  any  pre- 
cinct using  mo-e  than  three  voting  machines 
may  have  an  a^lditional  Judge  for  each  addi- 
tional machine,  with  the  same  bipartisan  po- 
litical balance  maintained. 

KANSAS 

General  Statutes  of  Kansas.  25-401  ct  seq. 
Election  boiirds:  Provides  that  election 
boards  shall  be  composed  of  three  Judges  and 
two  clerks  and  gives  the  Judges  charge  of 
ballots  in  their  precincts.  Provides  that  not 
more  than  two  judges  and  not  more  than 
one  clerk  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.  It  is  tie  duty  of  the  mayors  of  each 
city  of  the  1st  and  2d  class  to  appoint  the 
election  boards  and  in  each  township,  the 
township  trustee  shall  make  such  appoint- 
ments providetl  that  In  cases  where  all  the 
territory  of  a  precinct  is  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  a  city  and  In  counties  with 
less  than  e.OdO  population,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  shall  make  such  ap- 
pointments. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky   Rev  sed   Statutes,   section    116  010 
et  seq. 

State  board  of  election  commissioners: 
Provides  for  a  State  board  of  election  com- 
missioners to  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state 
and  two  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  from  each  of  the  two  political 
parties  that  polled  the  largest  vote  in  the 
last  preceding  election  for  State  officials  or 
presidential  electors.  If  names  are  desig- 
nated to  the  governor  by  the  State  central 
committees  of  the  parties,  the  appointments 
shall  be  made  from  those  means. 

County  board  of  election  commissioners- 
Provides  for  a  :ounty  board  of  election  com- 
missioners consisting  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  and  two  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  State  boai'd  of  election  commissioners, 
one  each  from  the  two  political  parties  that 
polled  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the 
State  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  State 
officers  or  presidential  electors. 

Regular  election  officers:  Provides  that  the 
county  board  of  election  commissioners  shall 
appoint   for   each   election    precinct   in   the 


county  two  Judges,  one  clerk,  and  one  sheriff 
of  election  to  conduct  the  elections  In  the 
precincts  Provides  that  one  Judge  in  each 
precinct  be  selected  from  each  of  the  two 
leading  political  paities  and  the  clerk  and 
the  sherirf  of  election  are  to  be  from  opposite 
political  parlies. 

lOt'ISIAKA 

Louisiana  Revised  Statutes,  section  554  et  seq. 

Board  of  supervisees  of  elections:  Provides 
that  In  each  parlsli  except  the  parish  of 
Orleans  that  there  be  a  board  of  supervisors 
of  election  to  consist  of  the  registrar  of  voters 
of  the  parish  and  two  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  If  the  registrar 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  then 
he  shall  appoint  only  one  other  member  and 
the  remaining  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  parish  authority. 

In  the  parish  of  Orleans  the  board  shall 
consist  of  one  per.-^on  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  registrar,  and  the  civil  sheriff 

Commissioners  and  clerks  of  election:  Pro- 
vides that  In  every  parish  tlie  board  of  super- 
visors of  elections  shall  appoint  three  com- 
missioners and  one  clerk  to  preside  over  the 
election  at  each  polling  precinct.  Requires 
such  appointees  to  be  voters  of  the  ward  of 
which  the  polling  precinct  forms  a  part  and 
directs  that  they  be  appointed  from  lists  to 
contain  not  less  than  six  names  furnished 
by  each  political  party  and  as  far  as  Is  prac- 
ticable the  commisf  loners  are  required  to  be 
so  apportioned  as  U>  represent  equally  all  the 
political  parlies  authorized  to  make  nomi- 
nations. 

MAINE 

Rcv.sed  Statutes  of  Maine,  chapter  5,  secticm 
13  et  seq. 

Election  warden  and  clerk,  municipalities 
and  plantations:  Provides  that  the  munici- 
pal officers  appoint  for  each  voting  place  a 
warden  or  presiding  officer  and  clerk.  Also 
provides  that  such  municipal  officers  appoint 
clerks  for  each  voting  place  as  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  app<jintment  by  the  several  poli- 
tical party  committees  of  the  several  cities, 
towns,  etc..  representing  the  two  political 
parties  which,  at  the  gubernatorial  election 
next  preceding  such  appointment,  cast  the 
greatest  numbers  of  vote.s.  The  number  of 
such  election  clerks  varies  with  different 
precincts  in  the  several  municipalities.  Re- 
quires that  each  of  the  political  parties  which 
cast  the  largest  numbers  of  votes  In  the  State 
election  next  preceding  their  appointment  be 
equally  represented  in  the  number  of  clerks 
appointed  Provides  also  for  appointment  of 
clerks  representing  minor  parties. 

MARYLAND 

Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  artwle  33,  sec- 
tion  1  et  Beq. 

Supervisors  of  elections:  Provides  that  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  appoint  in  each  county 
of  the  State  and  in  Baltimore,  three  persons 
who  shall  constitute  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  said  county  or  city.  Requires  the 
supervisors  to  be  residents  and  voters  In  their 
respective  counties  or  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  two  of  them  shall  always  be  se- 
lected from  the  two  leading  political  parties 
of  the  State,  one  from  each  of  said  parties. 

Provides  that  the  board  of  supervisors  ap- 
point in  each  precinct  four  Judges  of  elec- 
tion and  provides  that  an  equal  number  of 
such  Judges  shall  be  selected  from  each  of 
the  two  leading  political  parties  of  the  State. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  General  Laws,  chapter  54, 
section  11  et  seq. 
Generally  the  election  officers  in  cities— 
with  some  exceptions — are  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  one 
warden,  one  deputy  warden,  one  clerk,  one 
deputy  clerk,  four  Inspectors  and  four  deputy 
Inspectors  with  provisions  for  additional  offi- 
cers  if   necessary.     In  towns  the  selectmen 
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make  sucb  appointments  broken  down  as 
follows:  ons  warden,  one  deputy  warden,  one 
clerk,  one  deputy  clerk,  two  Inspectors  and 
two  deputy  Inwiectors  with  provisions  for 
additional  officers  If  necessary. 

Selection  of  such  offlceis  Is  to  be  made 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  local  chairman  of 
the  political  parties  and  such  officers  are  to 
be  so  appointed  as  to  equally  represent  the 
two  leading  political  parties,  except  that, 
without  disturbing  the  equal  representation 
of  such  parties,  not  more  than  two  of  such 
officers  not  representing  either  of  them  may 
be  appointed.  Provides  that  the  warden 
shall  be  of  a  different  political  party  from 
the  clerk,  and  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Inspectors  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  In  each  case  the  principal  officer  and 
his  deputy  shall  be  of  the  same  }x>lltlcal 
party. 

Provides,  upon  a  written  i>etltlon  to  the 
Governor  for  the  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  ard  consent  of  the 
council,  of  two  voters  of  the  city  or  town 
to  act  as  supervisors  at  such  election.  Re- 
quires one  supervisor  to  be  appointed  from 
each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties. 
Such  supervisors  shall  witness  the  conduct 
of  the  election  and  the  counting  of  the  votes. 

mk;hica> 

Michigan  Statutes  Annotated,  section  6  1025 

et  seq. 

Board  of  city  election  commissioners:  Gen- 
erally— with  certain  except  ions — in  cities  the 
boards  of  city  election  commissioners  con- 
sist of  the  city  clerk,  the  city  attorney,  and 
the  city  assessor. 

Boards  of  township  election  commis- 
sioners: Generally— with  cf  rtain  exceptions — 
the  board  of  township  election  commis- 
sioners shall  consist  of  t  le  supervl.'^or,  the 
clerk  and  the  township  treasurer. 

Boards  of  village  election  commissioners: 
Generally — with  certain  exceptions  the 
boards  of  village  election  commissioners  con- 
sist of  the  president,  clerk  and  the  treasurer. 

Board  of  election  Inspecors:  Provides  that 
the  boards  of  city,  towr.shlp,  and  village 
elections  commissioners  5hall  appoint  for 
each  election  precinct  at  least  three  election 
Inspectors  and  such  additional  number  as 
necessary  for  conducting  an  election.  Re- 
quires that  not  more  thar.  50  percent,  or  as 
close  to  that  figure  as  potislble,  of  the  total 
number  of  Inspectors  appointed  In  each 
precinct  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Statutes  Annotated,  section  203.21 
et  seq. 

Judges  of  election;  Provides  that  except  In 
cities  of  the  first  class,  Uie  council  of  each 
municipality  and  the  county  board  in  un- 
organized territory  shall  appoint  qualified 
voters  in  each  precinct  therein  to  be  Judges 
of  election.  In  cities  of  i.he  first  class,  the 
city  clerk  sliall  make  such  appointments 
from  a  list  of  qualified  vcters  who  apply  In 
ciich  precinct.  Each  applicant  shall  state 
his  party  affiliations  and  the  list  shall  be 
certified  by  the  civil  6er\ice  commissioner. 
Provides  that  there  be  at  least  three  Judges 
in  each  precinct  but  permits  one  Judge  for 
every  150  votes. 

Provides  that  no  more  than  half  of  the 
number  of  Judges  in  any  precinct  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party,  except 
where  the  election  board  (xinslsts  of  an  odd 
number  of  Judges  In  a  preMnct,  the  number 
of  Judges  belonging  to  o  le  political  party 
may  be  one  more  than  the  number  of  Judges 
belonging  to  the  other  poiitloal  party. 

Permits  the  chairman  of  an  authorized 
committee  of  each  poliUcal  party  to  appoint 
by  written  certificate — and  the  Judges  shall 
so  permit — one  voter  for  e:ich  precinct  to  be 
in  the  polling  place  while  the  election  is 
being  held  and  to  remain  with  the  election 


board  until  the  votes  are  canvassed  and 
the  results  declared,  to  act  as  challenger  of 
voters. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  Code,  section  3204  et  seq. 
State  board  of  election  commissioners: 
Provides  for  a  State  board  of  election  com- 
missioners to  consist  of  the  Governor,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general. 
County  board  of  election  commissioners: 
To  consist  of  three  discreet  persons  who  are 
freeholders  and  electors  In  the  county  In 
which  they  are  to  act,  and  who  shall  not 
all  be  of  the  same  political  party.  If  such  men 
of  different  political  parties  can  be  con- 
veniently had  in  the  county. 

Managers  of  election:  Provides  that  the 
county  commissioner  of  election  appoint 
three  persons  for  each  district  to  be  man- 
agers of  the  election,  who  shall  not  be  all  of 
the  s.ime  political  party.  If  suitable  persons 
of  different  political  parties  can  be  had  In  the 
district. 

Clerks  of  election:  Provides  that  the  man- 
agers of  elections  shall  appoint  two  clerks  of 
election, 

MKsotrai 
Vernon's  Annotated  Mis'^ouri  Stautes. 
section  111.270  et  seq. 
Appointment  of  election  Judges:  Provides 
that  In  all  counties  In  the  State,  four  Judges 
of  election  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county 
court  for  each  election  precinct  In  each  coun- 
ty.    Provisions     are     made     for     additional 
Judges  to  be  appointed  In  precincts  casting 
200  or  more  voles  at  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election. 

Permits  the  two  political  parties  that  cast 
the  largest  vote*  for  Governor  In  the  last  elec- 
tion to  present  a  11;  t  of  names  to  the  court 
for  judges  of  election  and  when  such  lists 
are  presented,  directs  the  court  to  select  and 
appoint  the  judges  from  the  lists  If  qualified, 
t  iklng  one-half  of  the  Judges  from  each  of 
the  said  lists.  If  no  lists  are  presented  then 
the  court  Is  directed  to  select  and  appoint 
the  requisite  number  of  Judges  provided  by 
law  for  the  said  political  party  falling  to  sub- 
mit the  list.  Permits  the  Judges  to  appoint 
clerks  of  elections,  the  number  depending 
upon  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  pre- 
cinct at  the  last  general  election. 

MONTANA 

R-iiscd  Code  of  Montatia,  section  23-601 
et  seq. 

Judges  of  election:  Provides  that  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shall  appoint  five 
Judges  of  election  for  each  precinct  in  which 
the  voters  by  the  last  registration  number 
200  or  more  and  three  Judges  of  election  for 
each  precinct  in  which  such  registration  was 
less  than  200.  Makes  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Judges  If  voters  ex- 
ceed 350. 

In  making  the  appointments  of  Judges  of 
election,  such  Judges  must  be  chosen  from 
a  list  of  qualified  electors  to  be  submitted 
by  the  county  central  committee  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  In  the  county  and 
not  more  than  a  majority  of  such  Judges 
must  be  appointed  from  any  one  political 
party  for  each  precinct. 

Permits  the  Judges  of  election  to  appoint 
two  persons  having  the  same  qualifications 
as  themselves  to  act  as  clerks  of  the  election. 

NEBRASKA 

Revised  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  section  32-201 
et  seq. 

Election  commissioner:  The  office  of  elec- 
tion commissioner  Is  created  for  each  county 
having  a  population  of  more  than  60,000  In- 
habitants. Such  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  2 
years. 

Deputy  election  commissioner:  Provides 
that  the  election  commissioner  shall  ap- 
point a  chief  deputy  commissioner  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  a  political  party  other  than 


the  one  with  which  the  election  commis- 
sioner affiliates,  to  hold  offlce  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  election  commissioner.  Di- 
rects the  election  commissioner  to  appoint 
such  other  deputies.  Inspectors.  Judges, 
clerks,  supervisors  of  election,  supervisors  of 
registration,  peace  officers  to  serve  at  elec- 
tions, and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  dub>ts 
of  his  offlce,  the  registration  of  voters,  and 
the  conduct  of  elections  In  such  counties. 
Such  employees  shall  be  divided  between  all 
political  parties  as  nearly  as  practicable  In 
proportion  to  the  nun^ber  of  votes  cast  In 
such  county  at  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion for  the  offlce  of  Governor  by  the  parties, 
respectively. 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Revised  Statutes,  section  296.0:3  ct 
seq. 

Inspectors  of  elections:  (1)  PreclncU  with 
less  than  200  registration— Provides  that  the 
county  commissioners  shall  appoint  three 
qualified  persons,  not  all  of  whom  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party,  to  act  as  In- 
spectors of  elections  and  two  qualified  per- 
sons, not  of  the  same  political  party  to  act 
as  clerks  of  elections. 

(2 1  Precincts  with  more  than  200  regis- 
tration— Provides  that  the  county  commis- 
sioners appoint  six  qualified  persons,  not  all 
of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
to  act  as  in.-^pxectors  of  election,  and  four 
qualified  persons,  not  all  of  whom  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party,  to  act  as  dorks 
of  election. 

Election  precinct  foremen:  Provides  that 
in  election  precincts  where  200  or  more 
voters  are  registered,  two  of  the  appointed 
Inspectors  of  election,  one  Republican  and 
one  Democrat,  may  be  designated  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  as  the  elec- 
tion precinct  foremen. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRJE 

New  Hampshire  Revised  Statutes.  Annotated, 
sectwn  55  1   et  seq. 

Supervisors  of  check  list:  Provides  that  a 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  checklist,  con- 
.Kisting  of  three  legal  voters  in  each  town, 
shall  be  chosen  at  each  biennial  election; 
but  no  selectman,  moderator,  clerk  or  ballot 
inspector  shall  be  supcTvlsor. 

Inspectors  of  elections:  Provides  that  each 
town  and  ward  political  committee  of  the 
two  political  parties  casting  the  largest  ntxm- 
ber  of  votes  at  the  last  election  for  Governor 
appoint  two  inspectors  of  election  to  act 
with  the  clerk,  moderator  and  selectmen  as 
election  officers  If  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  at  a  polling  place  exceeds  2,000  the 
said  political  committees  may  appoint  for 
such  polling  place  one  additional  Inspector 
for  each  1.500  voters  or  fraction  thereof  in 
excess  of  2,000.  If  the  political  committees 
fall  to  make  such  appointments  then  the 
appointments  may  be  m.ade  by  the  select- 
men of  the  town  or  wird  concerned. 

Requires  that  such  lnsi>ectors  of  elections 
be  qualified  voters  In  the  said  {xoUing  place 
and  shall  be  appointed  from  the  designated 
registered  voters  of  the  two  political  parties, 
one-half  of  thcose  appo.nted  to  be  from  each 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties,  provided 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  such  voters 
on  the  voting  list  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  serve. 

NEW    JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  section 
19:  6-7  et  seq. 
District  boards:  Shall  be  appointed  by  the 
county  boards  of  elections.  Requires  the 
members  of  any  district  board  to  be  equally 
apportioned  between  the  two  political  parties 
which  at  the  last  preceding  general  election 
held  for  the  election  of  all  the  members  of 
the  general  assembly  cast  the  largest  and 
next  largest  number  of  votes,  respectively,  in 
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thlB  State  for  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

County  boards;  Provides  that  the  county 
boards  of  election  shall  consist  of  four  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  legal  voters  of  the  coun- 
ties for  v/hlch  they  are  respectively  ap- 
pointed. Two  members  of  such  county 
board  shall  be  members  of  the  political 
party  which  at  the  last  preceding  general 
election,  cast  the  largest  number  of  votes 
for  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  remaining  two  members  of  such  board 
shall  be  members  of  the  political  party  which 
at  such  election  cast  the  next  largest  num- 
ber. 

Provides  that  preceding  March  1  in  each 
year,  the  chairman  and  vice  chairlady  of 
each  county  committee,  the  State  chairman, 
the  State  committeeman  and  State  commit- 
tecwomen  of  each  of  such  two  political 
parties,  respectively  meet  and  Jointly,  in 
writing,  nominate  one  person  residing  in  the 
county  of  such  county  committee  chairman, 
duly  qualified  for  member  of  the  county 
board  In  and  for  such  county.  If  nomina- 
tions be  so  made,  the  Governor  shall  com- 
mission such  appointees,  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  opposite  parties.  Such  appointees 
shall  serve  a  period  of  two  years.  If  such 
nominations  are  not  made  to  the  Governor 
then  he  shall  make  such  appointments  of 
his  own  selection  from  the  citizens  of  the 
county  in  which  such  failure  occurs. 

NEW     MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Statutes,  section  3-3-14  et  seq. 

Challengers:  Permits  the  county  chairman 
of  any  political  party  to  designate  for  each 
precinct  or  election  district  a  challenger  and 
one  alternate  challenger,  either  of  whom 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  room  where  the 
voting  is  conducted  to  oversee  the  election. 

Election  judges,  counting  Judges:  flakes 
It  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  appoint  three  Judges  of  election 
for  each  precinct  and  election  district  in  the 
county  and  three  counting  Judges  for  each 
precinct  or  election  district  In  which  more 
than  200  votes  were  cast  for  Governor  at  the 
last  preceding  election.  Permits  county 
chairman  of  the  political  parties  to  submit 
lists  of  persons  for  such  offices  and  requires 
the  appointments  to  be  made  from  qualified 
persons  on  such  lists  when  submitted.  Pro- 
vides that  not  more  than  two  such  Judges 
of  election  and  not  more  than  two  such 
counting  Judges  shall  belong  to  the  same 
jKjlitical  party.  Permits  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  to  designate  the  Judge  of 
election  who  shall  receive  the  election  sup- 
plies. 

Provides  that  if  the  chairman  of  either 
of  the  dominant  political  parties  shall  fall 
or  refuse  to  submit  such  lists  for  any  pre- 
cinct, the  board  of  county  commissioners 
shall  appoint  such  Judges,  etc..  from  the 
same  political  party  as  such  chairman  fall- 
ing to  file  such  lists. 

Poll  clerks  and  counting  clerks:  Makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  appoint  two  poll  clerks  and  two 
counting  clerks  for  each  precinct  or  elec- 
tion district  under  similar  procedures  as  the 
judges  of  election. 

NEW    YORK 

McKinney's  Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York, 
Elections,  section  30  et  seq. 
Board  of  elections:  Provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  board  of  elections  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  in  each  county  of  the  State. 
The  board  of  elections  of  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  the  board 
of  elections  for  each  county  in  the  city.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  the  board  shall  consist 
of  four  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
city  council  of  that  city.  Elsewhere,  in  a 
county  having  a  population  of  less  than 
12,000,  the  board  shall  consist  of  the  two 
commissioners  of  elections,  and  in  any  other 
county  of  two  or  foxir  commissioners  of 
elections,   as   the   board   of   supervisors,    by 


resolution,  may  determine,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Provides  that 
not  more  than  two  commissioners.  If  the 
board  consists  of  four  members,  and  not 
more  than  one  commissioner,  if  the  board 
consist  of  two  meml  ers,  shall  belong  to  the 
same  political   party. 

Permits  the  county  chairman  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  to  make  recommendations  for 
appointments  of  commissioners  of  elections. 
Permits  every  board  of  elections  to  appoint 
and  at  pleasure  remove  clerks,  voting 
machine  custodians  and  other  employees, 
prescribe    their    duties   and    fix    their    ranks. 

Election  officers:  Provides  that  there  be  In 
every  election  district  of  the  State  four  in- 
spectors of  election  and  In  each  district  where 
two  voting  machines  are  used  there  shall  be 
two  clerks  in  addition  to  the  four  inspectors 
of  elections. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  in  each  odd 
numbered  election  district  a  chairman  shall 
be  designated  from  an  inspector  named  by 
the  political  party  which  polled  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  Governor  in  the  last 
election  and  in  each  even  numbered  district  a 
chairman  shall  be  designated  by  the  party 
polling  the  second  highest  number  of  votes 
for  Governor, 

Provides  that  each  class  of  officers  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  political 
parties  which  cast  the  highest  and  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  for  Governor  In  the 
last  preceding  gubernatorial  election. 

Permits  each  political  party  to  file  a  list  of 
persons  qualified  to  serve  as  election  officers 

Provides  that  the  appointment  of  inspec- 
tors of  elections  in  towns  be  made  by  the 
town  board. 

Provides  numerous  special  duties  of  elec- 
tion officials  in  various  counties  and  towns, 
etc. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

General   Statutes  of   North   Carolina,   para- 
graph 163-8  et  seq. 

State  board  of  elections:  Provides  for  a 
State  board  of  elections  to  consist  of  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
Not  more  than  three  members  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party. 

County  board  of  elections:  Provides  for  a 
county  board  of  elections  to  consist  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appxalnted  by  the 
State  board  of  elections.  Not  more  than  two 
members  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party 
Permits  the  State  chairman  of  each  political 
party  to  recommend  three  electors  in  each 
county  as  candidates  for  membership  as  the 
cotmty  board  of  elections  and  when  recom- 
mended makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  board 
of  elections  to  appoint  from  the  names  rec- 
onunended. 

Precinct  elections  officers:  Provides  for 
the  selection  by  the  county  board  of  elections 
for  each  precinct  one  person  who  shall  act 
as  registrar  and  two  persons  to  act  as  Judges 
of  election.  Permits  the  county  chairman 
of  each  political  party  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  such  officers,  and  such  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  from  such  recommen- 
dations. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  Century  Code,  16-10-01  et  seq 

Board  of  elections:  Shall  consist  of  the 
Judges  of  elections  and  the  inspector  of  elec- 
tions. 

Inspector  of  elections  in  townships:  Shall 
be  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Inspector  of  elections  in  council  cities: 
Shall  be  the  senior  alderman — imder  certain 
conditions  may  be  selected  in  another  man- 
ner. 

Inspector  of  elections  in  villages:  Shall  be 
the  chairman  of  the  village  board  of  trus- 
tees. 

Inspector  of  elections  in  commission  cities: 
Shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  city  com- 
missioners. 

Judges  of  elections:  In  each  precinct  the 
inspector  of  elections  shall  appoint  two  qual- 


ified electors  to  act  as  Judges  of  elections. 
One  Judge  of  elections  shall  be  selected  from 
each  of  the  two  parties  which  cast  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  at  the  preceding  general 
election.  The  chairman  of  the  county  cen- 
tral committee  of  a  political  party  may  make 
nominations  for  such  Judges  and  if  made 
the  appointments  are  required. 

Poll  clerks:  Provides  that  the  boards  of 
elections  appoint  at  least  two  poll  clerks  for 
each  precinct,  one  from  each  of  the  two 
parties  which  cast  the  largest  vote  at  the 
last  State  general  election. 

OHIO 

Page's   Ohio   Revised  Code  Annotated, 
section  3501.04  et  seq. 

Chief  election  officer:  Makes  the  secretary 
of  state  the  chief  election  officer  of  the  State. 

Board  of  elections:  Provides  for  a  board 
of  elections  in  each  county  of  the  State  to 
consist  of  four  electors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  state.  Requires  two  mem- 
bers to  be  from  the  political  party  which  cast 
the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  office 
of  Governor  in  the  last  election  and  the 
other  two  from  the  political  party  casting 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  Permits 
the  county  executive  committees  of  the 
parties  entitled  to  the  appointments  to  make 
recommendation  for  such  offices  and  if  qual- 
ified  the  appointment  shall  be  made. 

Precinct  election  officials:  Provides  that 
the  board  of  elections  appoint  for  each  pre- 
cinct four  Judges  of  election  and  two  clerks 
of  election  Provides  that  not  more  than 
two  of  the  Judges  and  one  clerk  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  parties. 

OKLjVHOMA 

Oklahoma  Statutes  Annotated,  section  11 
et  seq. 
Slate  election  board:  Creates  a  State  elec- 
tion board  to  consist  of  three  members,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  Provides  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  senate  shall  be  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  election  board.  Provides 
that  the  State  central  committee  of  the  two 
political  parties  casting  the  highest  number 
of  votes  at  the  last  general  election  for  State 
officers  shall  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
and  presenting  names  of  persons  for  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board.  Permit*  the  Gov- 
ernor to  select  one  name  from  each  of  such 
lists  Such  appointment  shall  be  made  one 
each  from  the  two  dominant  political  parties 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
State  senate. 

County  boards  of  election:  Provides  that 
the  county  elections  board  shall  consist  of 
three  members,  one  of  said  members  to  be 
chosen  by  the  State  election  board  with  the 
two  political  parties  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  at  the  last  general  election 
each  naming  one  member.  Provides  that 
not  more  than  two  members  of  any  one  po- 
litical party  shall  serve  on  such  county  board. 
Precinct  boards:  Precinct  boards  shall  con- 
sist of  three  electors  who  are  residents  of 
such  precinct  to  act  as  election  officers.  Per- 
mits the  precinct  central  committee  of  any 
political  party  to  file  recommendation  for 
precinct  officers  to  the  county  election  board 
who  shall  make  such  appointments.  Pro- 
vides that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  two 
of  the  three  members  of  a  precinct  election 
board  be  of  one  political  party,  unless  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  person  qualified  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  the  office  from  the  ranks 
of  the  other  party. 

OREGON 

Oregon  Revised  Statutes;  judges  and  clerks 
of  election,  section  246.010  et  seq. 
Provides  that  each  precinct  have  two 
Judges  of  elections  and  three  clerks  to  con- 
duct the  elections.  Directs  the  county  clerk 
to  submit  a  list  of  voters  from  each  precinct 
to  the  county  court  which  shall  make  the 
appointments    from    such    list.      Provisions 
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are  also  made  for  the  a])polntment  of  addi- 
tional Judges  and  clerlu  where  necessary. 
Multnomah  County:  In  counties  having 
a  population  of  over  3iX),000  the  board  of 
county  sui)ervi8or8  shall  appoint  a  qualified 
elector  to  act  as  superv:.sor  of  election  who 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  qualified  electors  to 
act  as  Judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
present  It  to  the  board  of  county  super- 
visors which  shall  make  such  appointments 
to  the  board  of  elections.  Provides  that 
the  members  of  each  of  the  boards  of  elec- 
tion -Judges  and  clerki) — shall  not  all  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Purdon's   Pennsylvania   Statutes.   Annotated 
electiona,  title  25.  siiction  42  et  seq. 

Election  of  Judges  and  Inspectors  of  elec- 
tion in  boroughs:  Makes  it  lawful  for  the 
borough  electors  to  elect  annually  one  Judge 
and    two   Inspectors   of   (Elections. 

County  boards  of  elections:  Provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  county  board  of  election 
In  each  county  to  consist  of  the  county  com- 
missioners of  such  county  ex  officio,  or  any 
officials  or  board  who  are  performing  or  may 
perform  the  duties  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners. Permit  such  board  to  appoint  nec- 
essary personnel. 

District  election  boards:  Provides  that 
elections  be  conducted  in  each  election  dis- 
trict by  a  district  election  board  consisting 
of  a  Judge  of  election,  a  majority  Inspector 
of  elections  and  a  minority  ln6{>ector  of 
elections  assisted  by  clerks  and  machine  in- 
spectors In  certain  cases.  The  Judge  of  elec- 
tions and  the  inspectors  of  elections  shall 
be  elected  by  the  electors.  Each  elector 
may  vote  for  one  person  as  judge  and  for  one 
person  as  Inspector,  and  the  i>«rson  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Judge 
shall  be  declared  elected  Judge  of  elections, 
the  person  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  for  Inspector  shall  be  declared  ma- 
jority inspector  of  elections,  and  the  per- 
son receiving  the  second  highest  number  of 
votes  for  inspector  shall  be  declared  elected 
minority  Inspector  of  elections.  Such  offi- 
cers shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  section  17-7-1 
et  seq. 

State  board  of  elections:  Provides  for  a 
board  of  elections  to  consist  of  four  qualified 
electors,  two  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans 
and  two  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats  who 
shall  be  appvolnted  by  the  Governor  or  elected 
by  the  senate  if  the  Governor  falls  to  ap- 
point. The  appointments  shall  be  made 
from  lists  submitted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  State  central  committee  of  the  two 
political  parties. 

Bipartisan  canvassing  authorities:  Provides 
that  the  legislative  body  of  each  city  and 
town  appoint  a  bipartisan  canvassing  author- 
ity of  three  electors  from  a  list  submitted  by 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  city  or  town 
committee  of  the  political  parties,  not  more 
than  two  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party. 

Moderators  and  clerks:  Provides  that  the 
moderators  and  clerks  In  some  towns  and 
dl.<;trict8  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors, 
while  in  others  they  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  local  board.  In  the  districts  where  ap- 
pointments are  made  it  is  required  that  one 
shall  be  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republican 
and  both  shall  be  voters  in  the  district  for 
which  appointed. 

Also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  ward- 
en.s  and  clerks  and  supervisors  for  certain 
election  districts  and  polling  places.  In  all 
cases  it  is  required  that  one  be  a  Democrat 
and  one  a  Republican. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Code    of    Laws    of    South    Carolina,    section 
23-306  et  seq. 
Election  Commissioners:   Provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  three  com- 


missioners of  election  for  each  county  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  senator  and 
at  least  half  of  the  members  of  the  State 
house  of  representatives  from  the  reei^ectlve 
counties. 

Election  managers:  Provides  that  the  com- 
missioners of  elections  shall  appoint  three 
managers  of  election  for  each  polling  place 
at  each  election  precinct  of  the  county  for 
which  they  shall  respectively  be  appointed 
and  none  of  such  officers  shall  t)e  removed 
from  office  except  for  Incompetence  or  mis- 
conduct. Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  managers  if  necessary. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

South  Dakota   Code,  section  16.1001   et  seq. 

Judges  of  elections:  Provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  three  Judges  of  election  for  each 
of  the  voting  precincts.  The  Judges  shall 
be  electors  of  the  precinct  for  which  ap- 
pointed. If  three  or  more  political  parties 
have  tickets  on  the  official  ballot,  one  Judge 
shall  be  appyolnted  from  each  party  having 
at  least  15  p>ercent  of  the  voters  as  shown  by 
the  rettirns  of  the  last  preceding  general 
election.  If  but  two  parties  have  tickets  on 
.such  ballots,  the  Judges  shall  bs  selected 
therefrom  and  the  party  having  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  election  precinct  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election  shall  have  a 
majority  of  such  Judges. 

Clerks  of  elections:  Provides  that  Judges 
of  elections  shall  choose  two  persons  having 
similar  qualifications  as  themselves  to  act 
as  clerks  of  election,  who  shall  be  of  the 
different  political  parties  represented  In  the 
primary  election.  If  possible. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Code,  section   2-901   et   seq. 

State  board  of  elections:  Provides  for  the 
election  by  the  general  assembly  for  terms 
of  6  years  three  persons  to  comprise  the  State 
board  of  elections.  Two  of  the  members  of 
the  State  board  of  elections  shall  be  mem- 
bers oi  the  party  pxDlling  the  highest  number 
Gf  votes  for  Governor  In  the  last  preceding 
election  and  one  member  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  pollin;:  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  for  Governor  in  the  last 
preceding  election.  Each  member  to  be 
elected  shall  be  first  nominated  by  a  Joint 
senate-house  caucus  of  the  members  of  the 
party  of  which  he  Is  a  bona  fide  member. 

County  election  commissioners:  Each 
county  is  entitled  to  a  board  of  county  elec- 
tion commissioners  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
election  commissioners.  Not  more  than  two 
members  of  the  county  election  commis- 
sioners shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

Judges  of  elections:  Provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  three  judges  of  election  for  each 
precinct  and  not  more  than  two  of  the  Judges 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  If  p>er- 
sons  from  different  political  parties  are  will- 
ing to  serve.  Each  of  the  commissioners  of 
elections  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to 
designate  and  appoint  one  Judge  of  elections 
without  the  consent  of  his  associates. 

Watchers:  Permits  the  appointment  of 
two  watchers  for  the  majority  party  and  two 
watchers  lor  tne  minority  party  at  each  pre- 
cinct. One  watcher  for  each  party  may  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  each  party's 
county  executive  committee  and  one  watcher 
appointed  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates 
on  each  party  ticket,  who  are  running  ex- 
clusively within  the  county  In  which  the 
watchers  are  to  be  appointed. 

Clerks  of  elections:  Provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  clerks  of  elections  for  each 
precinct  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
county  election  commissioners.  If  comi>e- 
tent  persons  of  different  political  p>arties  are 
willing  to  serve,  they  shall  be  app>ointed  from 
the  two  political  parties  most  numerously 
represented  at  such  precinct. 


TEXAS 

Vernon's  Civil  Statutes,  Election  Code,  sec- 
tion 3.01  et  seq. 

Judges  of  the  election;  small  precincts: 
Provides  for  the  appxiintment  by  the  com- 
missioners court  In  every  precinct  where 
there  are  less  than  100  votes  of  2  reputa- 
able  qualified  voters  to  act  as  Judges  of  elec- 
tion. The  Judges  of  election  shall  be  se- 
lected from  different  political  parties.  If 
practicable. 

Large  precincts:  In  precincts  with  more 
than  100  votes  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  commissioner  court  4  Judges  of  elec- 
tions who  shall  be  chosen  when  practicable 
from  opposing  pxjlltical  parties.  Permits  the 
appointment  by  the  presiding  Judge  of  elec- 
tion four  competent  and  reputable  clerks, 
and  as  many  other  clerks  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  commissioners  coxirt  to  be  of 
different  political  parties,  when  practicable. 

Sup>ervlsors  of  elections:  Permits  the 
chairman  of  the  county  executive  commit- 
tee for  each  pxjlltlca:  party  that  has  candi- 
dates on  the  official  ballot  to  nominate  one 
supervisor  of  election  for  each  precinct  to 
otwerve  the  conduct  of  the  election.  Pro- 
vides several  other  methods  for  the  selec- 
tion of  supervisors  when  the  chairman  of 
the  political  party  falls  to  act. 

UTAH 

Utah  Code,  section  20-7-10  et  seq. 
Judges  of  elections:  Provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  each  county  three  Judges  of  elec- 
tions in  each  election  district  at  least  two 
of  whom  shall  be  of  opposite  political  par- 
ties Permits  the  committees  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  to  submit  lists  of  persons  for 
such  appointments  and  when  such  lists  are 
submitted  tlie  appointments  shall  be  made 
therefrom.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  Judges  of  elections  when  neces- 
sary but  retains  the  requirement  that  not 
over  two  Judges  out  of  three  shall  be  of  the 
same   political   party. 

VERMONT 

Vermont  Statutes  Annotated,   T-17,  section 
1001  et  seq. 

Election  officers:  In  towns,  the  election 
Officers  shall  consist  of  the  presiding  officer, 
the  board  of  civil  authority,  the  assistant, 
ballot  and  a.ssistlng  clerks  and  as  provided. 
Inspectors  of  elections.  In  cities  and  vil- 
lages, the  election  officers  shall  consist  of 
the  officers  who  by  law  conduct  elections 
therein — varies  from  Jurisdiction  to  Juris- 
diction— together  with  the  ballot  and  assist- 
ing clerks. 

Presiding  officer:  In  towns  the  presiding 
officer  shall  be  the  first  constable  or.  in 
his  absence  or  disqualification,  one  of  the 
selectmen,  or  In  their  absence  or  disqualifi- 
cation, a  Justice.  In  cities  and  villages,  the 
presiding  officer  at  each  polling  place  shall 
be  the  official  charged  with  that  duty  by 
the  laws  relating  to  such  cities  and  villages. 

Ballot  clerks:  Provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  at  least  four  ballot  clerks  for  each 
polling  place  by  the  board  of  civil  authority 
in  each  town  and  the  trustees  in  each  vil- 
lage. Provides  that  one-half  of  such  clerks 
be  appointed  from  the  political  party  cast- 
ing the  largest  number  of  votes  and  one-hajf 
from  the  party  casting  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes  at  the  last  general  election. 
Also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  two 
assisting  clerks  in  each  precinct  according 
to  the  same  procedure  as  ballot  clerks. 

VIRGINIA 

Codes   of   Virginia,  sections   24  26  et   seq 

State  board  of  elections:  Provides  within 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth a  State  board  of  elections  to  consist 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
general    assembly.     In  the   appointment   of 
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the  board,  representation  shall  be  given  to 
the  political  partiee  having  the  highest  and 
next  highest  number  ol  adherents  In  this 
State. 

Local  electoral  boards:  Provides  that  In 
each  county  and  city  In  the  State  there  shall 
be  an  electoral  ooard,  composed  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  cir- 
cuit court,  or  the  corp>oratlon  court,  or  the 
judge  of  the  court  In  vacation.  Provides 
that  electoral  boards  as  far  as  practicable 
represent  each  of  the  two  political  parties 
which  cast  the  highest  and  next  highest 
number  of  votes  at  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election. 

Judges  of  elections:  Elections  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  three  judges  of  elections  in  each 
district  to  be  appointed  by  the  electoral 
boards.  In  the  appointment  oJ  such  judges, 
representation  as  far  as  p>ossible  shall  be 
given  to  the  two  p>olitical  parties  which  cast 
the  highest  and  next  highest  vote  in  the  last 
preceding  election.  The  appointment  of 
clerks  and  additional  officers  by  the  electoral 
board  shall  be  m^ade  under  the  same  pro- 
cedures. 

W.\SHINCTON 

Reused  Code  of  Washington,  section  29  45, 
et  seq. 
Judges  and  insp)ectors  of  elections:  Pro- 
v.des  that  the  county  auditor  under  the 
CDiisoUdated  election  laws,  the  county  com- 
missioners In  other  elections  under  county 
auspices,  and  the  city  council  or  other  gov- 
erning body  in  elections  in  lesser  constit- 
uencies, shall  appoint  one  inspector  of  elec- 
tions and  two  Judges  of  elections  for  each 
precinct  from  lists  furnished  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  county  central  committee  of  the 
political  parties  entitled  to  representation 
thereon  to  conduct  elections.  The  Inspector 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  elections  shall  be 
designated  from  that  political  party  which 
polled  the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the 
county  for  its  candidate  for  Preeldent  of  the 


United  States  at  the  preceding  election  and 
one  judge  from  that  political  parly  polling 
the  next  highest  niunber  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Permits  the  ap- 
pointment of  clerks  by  the  Inspector  and 
Judges  of  elections  in  each  precinct. 

WEST  VIHCINIA 

West   Virginia  Code,  section   5   1   et   seq. 

State  election  CDmmission;  Creates  a  State 
election  commission  tj  be  composed  of  Ave 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  Re- 
quires that  one  member  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  e.xpert  knowledge  as 
a  student  of  the  problems  of  public  elections 
and  provides  that  not  more  than  two  of  the 
remaining  four  members  shall  be  aifiliated 
with   the   same   major   p.,litical   party. 

Secretary  of  St.\te:  Makes  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  chief  registration  official  of  the 
State. 

Registrars:  Provides  that  the  county  court 
of  each  county  shall  appjint  twj  competent 
persons  for  not  m^re  than  10  precincts  to 
act  as  registrars  and  requires  that  an  equal 
number  of  such  registrars  shall  be  selected 
from  the  two  political  parties  which  cast 
the  highest  and  next  highest  number  of 
votes  in  the  last  preceding  election. 

Ballot  commissioners:  In  each  county  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  and  two  persons 
appointed  by  him — one  each  of  the  two 
political  parties  casting  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  the  last  preceding  general  elec- 
tion— shall  constitute  the  board  of  ballot 
commissioners. 

C3mmi?s:oners  and  clerks  of  elections: 
Provides  that  the  county  court  of  each 
county  shall  appoint  three  comml-ssioners 
of  election  and  two  clerks  of  election  In  each 
precinct  for  the  h-lding  and  conducting 
of  elections.  Such  officers  are  to  be  selected 
from  members  of  the  two  political  parties 
which  cast   the   highest  and   second   highest 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrF.snAY,  Jim:  19.  1902 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  58:  11;  The  Lord  shall  guide 
thee  continually. 

O  Thou  Eternal  God,  from  whom 
Cometh  every  noble  desire  and  every  lofty 
aspiration,  we  rejoice  that  Thy  grace 
is  sufficient  for  all  generations  with  their 
many  needs. 

May  our  attitude  toward  Thee  be  that 
of  gratitude  for  we  have  the  promise  and 
the  assurance  that  in  our  days  of  strain 
and  stress  Thou  art  nigh  unto  us,  ready 
to  fortify  us  with  courage  and  renew 
our  hopes. 

Inspire  us  with  a  vision  to  see  clearly 
the  realities  and  hard  facts  of  life  in 
their  right  proportions  and  perspectives 
and  the  confidence  to  meet  and  master 
them  by  surrendering  ourselves  com- 
pletely and  unreservedly  to  Thy  divine 
wisdom  and  guidance. 

Grant  that  as  Thou  art  continually 
with  us  in  our  trials  and  tribulations  so 
we  may  be  of  help  to  needy  mankind 
evei-ywhere,  healing  their  woes,  and  lead- 
ing them  out  of  the  dark  shadows  of 
doubt  to  a  deeper  faith  in  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


REGULATION  OF  FARES  FOR  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai.k 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  78,1  requesting  the  President  to  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  the  enrolled  bill,  S. 
1745,  relating  to  District  of  Columbia 
schoolchildren's  fares,  and  providing  for 
its  reenrollment  with  a  certain  change. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  HouiP  of 
Representatives  concurring i ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  enrolled  bill  (S,  1745)  entitled  'An  .\ct 
to  amend  the  Act  of  August  5.  1955.  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  schoolchildren  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia";  that  upon  its  return,  the  action 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  sign- 
ing the  said  bill  be  deemed  to  be  rescinded, 
and  that  in  the  reenrollment  of  said  bill,  tlie 


number  uf  votes  in  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion. Permits  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
political  parties  to  submit  hits  of  persons 
rec  -mmeiided  for  such  offices. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin    Statxitrs   Annotated,   rection   6  ?7 
et  seq. 

Election  inspectors  and  clerks-  Elections 
are  to  be  conducted  by  election  Inspectors 
and  clerks  to  be  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ing body  in  which  any  election  district  is 
located.  Each  election  district  is  entitled  to 
three  inspectors  of  elections  and  two  clerks 
of  election  and  two  ball'it  clerks,  Pro'.ides 
that  not  more  than  two  of  such  inspectors 
of  elections,  nor  one  of  said  clerks  of  elec- 
tion, nor  one  of  said  ballot  clerks,  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party,  but 
each  one  of  said  officers  shall  be  a  meniber 
of  one  of  the  two  political  parties  which 
cast  the  largest  vote  in  tiie  precinct  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election,  the  partv 
which  cast  the  largest  vote  being  entitled 
to  two  inspectors,  one  clerk,  and  one  ballot 
clerk,  and  the  party  receiving  the  next 
largest  vote  being  entitled  to  the  remainder 
of  the  officers.  Makes  the  basis  of  6i;ch  divi- 
sion the  vote  of  each  party  for  its  presi- 
dential e!f>ctor  receiving  the  largest  vote,  or 
for  its  candidate  fur  Governor  in  a  nonpresi- 
dential  election  year,  at  the  last  preceding 
general  election, 

WYOMING 

Wyoming  Statutes,  section  22-118  5S  ct  seq 
Judges  and  clerks  cf  elections:  Provides 
that  in  each  precinct  In  the  State  there  shall 
be  three  capable  and  discreet  persons  ap- 
pointed as  judges  of  elections  and  two  per- 
sons possessing  similar  qualifications  to  act 
as  clerks  of  elections.  Provides  that  If  pos- 
sible, not  more  than  two  of  the  Judges  in 
each  precinct  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party  and,  if  possible,  the  clerks 
shall  be  of  different  political  parties. 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  follow- 
ing change,  viz:  On  page  2.  line  3.  of  the 
engrossed  bUl,  after  the  word  return',  in- 
sert the  word  "established  ". 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  ASSISTANCE 
TO  CERTAIN  MIGRANTS  AND 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unannnous  con.^ent  to  lake  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  8291  >  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  the  a.ssistance  rendered  to  certain 
migrants  and  refugees,  with  Senate 
amondments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  2,  3,  7.  11.  12. 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17.  18,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  a.sked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Wal- 
ter, Feighan,  Chelf,  Poff,  and  Moore. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No,  115  of  yesterday  afternoon,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
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Record  reflect  that  I  was  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  under  orders  of  the  House 
physician.  Dr.  Calver,  for  treatment  of 
an  infection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CATERINA  SCALZO   (NEE 
LoSCHIAVO) 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2990)  for  the 
relief  of  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  LoSchi- 
avo). 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  wiU  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  give  us  a  few  words  of 
explanation? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes:  this  bill  author- 
izes the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  a  woman  who  was  formerly  married  to 
the  man  she  is  going  to  marry  again 
when  she  gets  here.  Although  the  mar- 
riage was  annulled  in  Connecticut  it  is 
still  recognized  in  Italy  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  unable  to  remarry  her 
there.  But  it  is  important  that  the  bill 
be  acted  on  promptly  because  I  under- 
stand there  is  an  addition  to  the  family 
in  the  offing;  it  is  important  that  we  act 
on  this  bill  before  the  next  call  of  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
interfere  in  the  maternal  or  marital  af- 
fairs of  this  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  Lo- 
Schlavo)  the  financee  of  Bernard  Scalzo,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes,  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary 
visitor  for  a  period  of  three  months:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  administrative  authorities 
find  that  the  said  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  Lo- 
Schlavo)  Is  coming  to  the  United  States  with 
a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married  to 
the  said  Bernard  Scalzo  and  that  she  Is 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  im- 
migration laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  LoSchlavo), 
she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons shall  occur  within  three  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Caterina  Scalzo  (nee 
LoSchlavo),  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  of  the  said 
Caterina  Scalzo  (nee  LoSchlavo)  as  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEIAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9942) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  William  W. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2147)  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th:  t 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANUEL  ARRANZ  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2186)  for 
the  relief  of  Manuel  Arranz  Rodriguez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Manuel  Arrana  Rodrlguei  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  pajTnent  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BYRON  WONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2300)  for 
the  relief  of  Byron  Wong. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  ROSS  HUTCHINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2339)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Ross  Hutchins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding    the      provision     of     section 


212(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  George  Ross  Hutchins  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  he  Is 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  the  exemption 
granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  231  of  the  said  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following:  "Prortded 
further.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  said  Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SHUNICHI  AIKAWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2340)  for 
the  relief  of  Shunichi  Aikawa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Shunichi  Aikawa  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ELAINE    ROZIN   RECANATI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2418)  for 
the  relief  of  Elaine  Rozin  Recanati. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  section  352(a)(2)  shall  not  be 
held  to  have  been  or  to  be  applicable  to 
Elaine  Rozin  Recanati.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  provided  she  returns  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  prior  to 
March  15,  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KIM  CAREY  (TIMOTHY  MARK  ALT) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2488)  for 
the  relief  of  Kim  Carey  (Timothy  Mark 

Alt*. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Kim  Carey  (Timothy  Mark  Alt)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Alt, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  Kim  Carey  (Timothy 
Mark  Alt)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SALLY  ANN  BARNETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2562  >  for 
the  rehef  of  Sally  Ann  Bamett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)(27)(A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalitv  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Sally  Ann  Barnett,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Barnett, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  no  natural  parent  of  Sally  Ann  Barnett, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL  NAJEEB  METRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  25C5)  for 
the  relief  of  Michael  Najeeb  Metry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  secUona  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Michael  Na)e«b  Metry,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Metry, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  Michael  Najeeb  Metry 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ERNST   PRAENKEL    AND   HIS    WIFE, 
HANNA  FRAENKEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS.  2709)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernst  Fraenkel  and  his  wife, 
Hanna  Fraenkel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PHOS- 
PHATE RIGHTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9593  > 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
phosphate  rights  to  the  Dr.  P.  Phillips 
Foundation  of  Orlando,  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  this  Act,  to  the  Doct^jr  P.  Phillips  Foun- 
dation of  Orlando,  Florida,  all  phosphate 
rights  which  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
the  fcUov.-lng  described  land.s  situated  in 
Orange  County  F:orida:  The  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  27  in  township 
23  south,  ran^e  28  eas'.  of  the  Tallahas,?ee 
meridian.  Florida,  cont.r.nin::;  80  15  ncres. 
more  or  le??. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  to  be 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  payment  by  the  said 
Doctor  P.  Phillips  Foundation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  rf  a  sum  f  qual  to  $2C0  i  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  conveyance)  plus 
the  fair  marlcet  value  of  the  phospliate  rights 
conveyed,  if  prospectively  valuable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after 
appraisal. 

Sec.  3  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as   miscella:if  ous  recelpt-s. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  LAND  TO  SAINTS 
MARY  AND  JOSEPH  CHURCH. 
SAWYER,  MINN. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10459  < 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  39  acres 
of  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribal  land  on 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reservation  to 
the  Saints  Mary  and  Joseph  Church. 
Sawyer,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  a  tract  of  tribal  land 
located  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation. 
Minnesota,  described  as:  Lot  5.  section  33. 
township  49  north,  range  18  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian.  Minnesota,  containing 
39.0  acres,  more  or  less,  subject  to  prior  valid 
existing  rights-of-way,  to  the  Saints  Mary 
and  Joseph  Church,  Sawyer.  Minnesota: 
Provided.  That  the  title  to  the  land  hereby 
authorized  to  be  conveyed  will  revert  to  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  when  it  Is  no  longer  used 
for  religious  purpyoses. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  TO  LITTLE 
FLOWER  MISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2895)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 


of  Indians  to  the  Little  Flower  Mission 
of  the  Saint  Cloud  Diocese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Minnes.jta  Chippewa  Tribe,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  Saint  Cloud  Diocese,  without 
the  payment  of  any  consideration,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
In  and  to  the  following  described  land  lo- 
cated on  the  Mille  Lacs  Indian  Reservation: 
Lot  7.  section  28.  township  43  north,  range 
27  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Minne- 
sota, containing  4  78  acres,  more  or  less, 
subject  to  the  road  riglit-oX-way  for  Min- 
nesota Trunk  Highway  .Numbered  169.  and 
all  other  valid  existing  rights-of-way.  The 
conveyance  shall  provide  that  title  to  the 
land  sh.ill  revert  to  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
when  it  is  no  longer  used  for  religious 
purposes 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  C.  COLLINS 

Thf>  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3131' 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Collins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by"the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  attcmblcd.  That,  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  hereby  directed  to  grant 
Richard  C  Collins,  of  Billerlca,  Ma-ssachu- 
setts,  a  rehearing  is  case  numlDered  149-58 
entitled  Rirhard  C  Collins  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  court  is  furtiier  authorlred 
to  decide  that  case  witliout  regard  to  any 
statute  of  limiiallons.  lapse  of  time,  or  any 
prior  court  decision  involving  the  same  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   ELIZABETH  G.   MASON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3922) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcst  assembled,  That  the 
award  of  death  cimpensatlon  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  held  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G  Mason,  of  Houlton.  Maine.  1.=; 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  result  of  its  finding, 
because  of  the  death  of  her  late  husband, 
Major  Theodore  P  Mason,  who  was  killed  in 
Combat  in  Belgium  on  September  9,  1944. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effect  as 
of  the  date  of  the  said  Theodore  P.  Mason's 
death  on  the  basis  of  her  original  claim  for 
such  death  compensation  which  she  filed  in 
March  1945.  six  months  after  her  husband's 
death;  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  la  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  retroactive  pajTnents  in  accordance 
with  such  entitlement. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  9.  strike  the  words  "effect  .vs  of 
the  date  of"  and  insert  "effective  as  of  the 
day  following". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  WTLLIAM  R.  COOK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6987 J 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  William  R.  Cook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  e7iacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'isembled.  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwi.se  appropriated,  to  Ma- 
jor William  R  Cook.  A0862571.  United  States 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  »842.76  in  full  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  travel  performed  by  Major  Cook  and 
members  of  his  family  from  his  iemp(jr.iry 
duty  station,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Califor- 
nia, Offut  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  during 
May  and  June  1960.  His  claim  for  such  ex- 
penses was  denied  t>ecause  his  permanent 
change  of  station  orders  were  amended  to 
show  his  permanent  station  as  Sunnyvale. 
California,  while  he  was  on  leave  prior  to  the 
time  his  travel  from  the  temporary  duty  sta- 
tion was  required. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "his  temf>o- 
rary  duty  station,". 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  "Offuf  and  Insert 
"Offutt". 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  40.  strike  "from  the 
temporary  duty  station"  and  Insert  "to  the 
new  permanent  station". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7385  > 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son. Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.t  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $25,000  to  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Junior,  of  HampUm.  Virginia,  in  full 
settlement  of  his  clainu;  against  the  United 
States  based  upon  the  Injuries  lie  suffered 
on  April  13.  1958.  In  the  explosion  of  an 
aerial  bomb  on  Plurntree  Island.  York 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  resulting  fjerma- 
nent  disabilities  and  medical  expenses  attrib- 
utable to  that  explosion.  This  claim  Is  not 
cognizable  under  the  tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  because 
it  Is  subject  to  the  exception  contained  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  2680  of  that  title 
relating  to  discretlona:-y  functions  of  the 
Government:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  cr  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
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of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  "$25,000"  and  insert 
"$15,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARA   B.   FRY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7615) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Fry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.    (JG.  I    JAMES  B.  STEWART 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7900; 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (jg.)  James  B 
Stewart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  Lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  James  B.  Stewart 
(646527  1105),  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
the  sum  of  $1,674  In  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  per  diem 
for  the  period  from  September  26,  1967,  to 
July  2,  1958.  Payment  of  such  claim  Is 
barred,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
because  of  administrative  error  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Mr  Stewart's  orders  to  temporary 
duty  during  such  period.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  p)ald  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  twjcount  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  up>on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  "$1,674"  and  Insert 
"$1,656". 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  "July  2,  1958"  and 
Insert  "June  29.  1958  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUNG  HAE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  1304  > 
for  the  relief  of  Jung  Hae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM  of 
Representatives    of    the    Untied    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a )  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Jung  Hae,  shall  be'  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -born  alien 
child  of  Ellen  M  Dana,  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  X,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  change 
the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 

'■Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneflciary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARA  G,  MAGGIORA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14881 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  G.  Maggiora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  and  section  212ia)(4)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Clara  G. 
Maggiora  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  j)ermanent  residence 
If  she  Is  found  to  lie  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  under  such 
conditions  and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Im- 
pose: Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  Proi'ided  further,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALI  KHOSROWKHAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2371) 
for  the  relief  of  AU  Khosrowkhah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  All  Khosrowkhah  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  29.  1946. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PIETRO  DATTOLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2604) 
for  the  relief  of  Pietro  Dattoli. 


f 


I 
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There  belnf  no  obJeoUon.  the  Clerk 
rf»d  the  bill,  m  followi: 

§t  (I  *n»ctt4  b}t  tK0  5tN«(«  9n4  NowM  0/ 
KfpttatHtmiivt  of  tK9  Vnttt*  SfHt  0/ 
Am#r(ra  In  Confr«M  a«MmbJt<t.  That,  B0%- 
wtthatAndlng  th«  provttton  ot  ■•ctton  Sia(») 
(91  of  th«  Immlcr«tlon  *nd  NattonKllty  Act, 
Pt«tro  Dftttoll  may  b«  iMutd  a  vtM  and  ad> 
mltted  to  tht  United  StatM  for  p«rmKn«nt 
residence  If  ht  U  found  to  b«  otherwU*  ad* 
mlsslble  under  the  provUton*  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  thu  exemption  ehall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  wm  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reswl  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  IRENA  RATAJCZAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2664) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irena  Ratajczak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  entLcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Irena  Ratajczak  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEA  MIN  WONG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  3000) 
for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min  Wong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lea  Min  Wong  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MRS.  HASMIK  ARZOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3501) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hasmik  Arzoo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality   Act.   Mrs.    Hasmik   Arzoo   shall   be 


held  and  oonaidered  to  have  b»»n  lawfully 
admltUd  to  the  United  State*  fur  permanent 
realdenc*  at  of  the  date  ikf  the  enactment 
ot  thla  Act  upon  payment  of  the  reqviired 
vlM  fee,  Upon  the  tranllixK  ot  (lernmnent 
realdenoe  to  euch  alien  as  provided  fur  tn 
thla  Act,  the  Secretary  of  8Ute  shntl  in- 
•truct  the  proper  quota-control  ofTlccr  to 
deduct  one  number  rmm  the  npproprlRte 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  1r 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest,  and  bond, 
which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  dep)ortatlon  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warranus  and 
orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BOGDAN  KUSULJA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4718) 
for  the  relief  of  Bogdan  Kusulja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpKJses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Bogdan  Kusulja  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  UfKjn  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Bogdan  Kusulja.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Bogdan  Kusulja  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AS 


ELADIO     ARIS     (ALSO     KNOWN 
ELADIO  ARIS  CARVALLO ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9186) 
for  the  relief  of  Eladio  Aris  i  also  known 
as  Eladio  Aris  Carvallo ) . 


ThPif  bring  no  objrction.  iho  Cl»rk 
iTMd  th(>  bill,  An  follows: 

If*  i(  tnnvtfit  by  (Ar  SfNtitr  and  /fnt««ft 
0/  Mrpi^srnftfk'fs  of  tht  l/Hil(>d  jftntr.i  »/ 
MWf'fU'a  in  CoHfirvxs  a.x.t^mbird.  That,  fur 
the  purp^Mieii  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonnlKv  Art,  BIndIo  Arts  talan  known  as 
Eladio  Aris  Carvallo)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  states  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  p,iyment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  change 
the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1962 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole]  to 
recommit  the  bill  <H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will 
again  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Dole  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12154  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Page  25,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3 
through  23. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Dole]  has  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  174,  nays  222,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

[Roll   No.    117) 
YBAS— 174 


Addabbo 

Collier 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Alger 

Colmer 

Har^ha 

Aiiiersen. 

Conte 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Minn 

Cortaett 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Anderson,  111. 

Cramer 

Hays 

Arends 

Cunningham 

Hechler 

A.-^h  brook 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hemphill 

AuchlncloKS 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Hiestand 

Avery 

Denton 

Hoeven 

.Ayres 

Derounian 

Hoffman,  III. 

Baker 

Derwlnskl 

Hasmer 

Baldwin 

Devine 

Jensen 

Baring 

Dlggs 

Johansen 

Barrv 

Dole 

.lonas 

Bales 

Domlnick 

Judd 

Battin 

Dooley 

Kistenmeier 

Becker 

Dom 

Kearns 

fJeprrnHnn 

Durno 

Keith 

Bell 

Dwyer 

K.I  gore 

Berry 

Ellsworth 

King.  N.Y. 

Betts 

Felghan 

Knox 

Blatnik 

Penton 

Kunkel 

BfJlUng 

Pindley 

Kyi 

Bolton 

Pino 

Langen 

Bow 

Fisher 

Latta 

Broomfleld 

Pord 

Lindsay 

iirown 

Gary 

Lipscomb 

BruyhlU 

Gavin 

McCulloch 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Goodell 

McDonough 

Cederberg 

Goodllng 

Mclntire 

Chamberlain 

Grlffln 

McVey 

Chenowfth 

Gross 

Macdonald 

Churc  h 

Gubser 

MacGregor 

Clancy 

Hall 

Mahon 

1962 


MtUtlUrd 

Mttrvhnll 

Mnrlln,  Maes, 

Mnrtm.  Nebr, 

Mixon 

Mnlhin* 

Mpttdrr 

Mirlirl 

Millrr,  N  Y. 

Mlllkrn 

Minshall 

Moore 

Maorcheud, 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
NeUen 
Norblad 
Nysaard 
O  Konski 
Csmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pillion 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Bas.s.  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Boggs 

Bolnnd 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Ca.«;ey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Curtin 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dovle 

Dulski 

Eimondson 

Elliott 

Kverett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Fa.scell 

Pinnegan 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 
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iMrnle 

Tort 

Qui* 

Rwy 

RhodM,  Aria. 

Riphlinaii 

HoHrrs,  TeM, 

Uo\ish 

Rous'selot 

St  Ororse 

Say  lor 

S-  hadeberg 

■SrhenrK 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sciiwengcl 

Scranton 

Seely-Bro%n 

S'lriver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

NATS— 222 

Orlfflths 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hai;en,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrl? 

Harrison,  \a 

Healey 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hclifield 

Hjlland 

HuddlestoE 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Cillf. 

John.son,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Ijane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

McDowell 

McPall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Mack 

Ma  Iden 

Magiiiison 

Ma'  'hews 

May 

M.Ucr,  Clem 

M'ller. 

George  P 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorehead, 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

Norrell 
O'Brien, 
O'Brien, 


Pa. 


m. 

N  5 


Nprin(t>r 
BtttlTurd 

TaUer 

TYnitUP,  Calif. 

TI»um|>son,  N  J. 

Thomnon.  Wl«. 

Tollpfson 

Ult 

Vr\ll  Prlt 

Van  Znndt 

WttR^onner 

WBlihaUKer 

Wc.iyrr 

Web 

Westland 

Whaliey 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Cailf. 

Wlnstead 

Young 

Younger 


O  Harn,  Mich. 
OLsen 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Piircell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rod  mo 

Rogt  rs.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roof-evelt 

Rosenthal 

R  )stenkowskl 

Rutherford 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkrs 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watts 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Willis 

Wr'ght 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


O  Hara,  111. 


NOT  VOTI^'G— 41 

Adair  Bass,  N.H.  Boykiu 

Addonizlo  Bennett,  Mich.   Bray 

Alford  Blitch  Brewster 


Urvm)wt>U 
Wiuc» 
Chipriflrlrt 
l)«vl«, 

J»tt\wi  C 
r>«vl»,  Tfi»n. 
Dowdy 
l^u'lH'tPin 
rioud 
rraKirr 
FrrllnRhuysrn 


Uai  Uikd 

UlclU) 

Hnlloek 

llnffmBH,  Mlrh 
Horan 
Irhord.  Mo. 
Riltturn 
KiiiR.  Utah 
Laird 
Loser 
Morrow 


Moulder 

lUlry 

KobiROfl 

nnudebvuh 

Baund 

Stubblenrld 

Thompson,  l* 

Tvtpper 

WilBon,  Ind. 

Talet 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for,  with  Mrs. 
Riley  against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Farbstein  against. 

Mr.  AUord  for,  with  Mr.  Saund  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Brewster  against. 

Mr.   Kilburn   for,    with   Mr.  Loser   against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addonizlo  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Bennett 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  FVazler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Bruce 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Jiunes  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Koran, 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr  Boykin  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  SHELLEY  and  Mr.  LANE  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas,  319,  nays  72,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  118] 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Aibert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchincloes 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brooks.  Tex. 

BroyhlU 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 


YEAS— 319 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Dayis,  John  W. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derounian 

Domlnick 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Dovle 

Dulski 


Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fenton 

Pinnegan 

nno 

F'lsher 

Flynt 

Pord 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  C?aUf , 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 


Hnh«M>n 

HnCdlliK 

Martly 

lUiiiiii 

HnrriRv))),  Va 

Mi\rriiioii,  Wyo 

Hurvry.  Jnrl 

Hm  vry,  Mlrh 

Hay.^ 

Hoftlev 

Hi^bci't 

HnideiBon 

Herlong 

Hoe\cn 

HolKind 

Hj'-mpr 

Huddlestcn 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joflscn 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johiison,  Md. 

JoJmson,  Wis 

Jonas 

J  :nes.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif 

King,  NY. 

Kirwan 

Kiichln 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lane 

La n gen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lip,scomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macd'.'nnld 

Mack 

Ms'iden 

Magnuson 

Malllinrd 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr 


.Mger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Ash brook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Beermann 
Blatnik 
Bow 

Broomfleld 
Brown 
Casey 
Chiperfield 
Clancv 
Clark" 
Cook 

Curtis,  Mo. 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dom 


Mnlhint 

MnttJii  wii 

Mnv 

Mrwdrl 

Mi  tin,  Clpm 

MUlpr. 

G«K>r»»  f 
Milipr.  S  Y 
MUiikpn 
Mills 
M"iiiip\n 
Mi'tati-  a 
Moore 
Moorehead. 

Ol.io 
Miiorlii'sd.  Pa. 
Morpan 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norbald 
Norrei: 
Nygaai-d 
OBrlen,  111. 
O  Brien,  NY. 
OHara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
01«en 
O  Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pe!!y 
Perkliis 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Pllcher 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Price 
Purcell 
Rains 
Randal.. 
Recce 
Refel 

Rhode.^   Ariz. 
Rhodes   Pa. 
Rlehln-.an 
Ri'.ers.  .Maska 
Pviveis.  5  C. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
R  >berts.  Tex. 
Rod  mo 
R':.:ers,  Colo. 
Hc;:er«'.  Pla. 
Rooney 
Hosentlial 

NAYS— 72 

Ell8Wor-.h 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fcgartv 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Har^ha 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hiestand 

Hoffman.  111. 

Johans«'n 

Kastenineier 

Kearns 

Kilgore 

Kvl 

Lindsay 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Michel 

Minshall 

Moeiler 

Morris 


Xvnn.  Mlrh, 

U.vaJi.  N  Y, 

ft  OPt>riie 

(*(  Oertnain 

«nntautti>lo 

Srhenrk 

ekhnerbPll 

Brhwpiker 

Hchwengel 

Soott 

Scranton 

Srely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Shr.ver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Sler 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

unman 

trtt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Z&ndt 

Vinson 

■Waggon  ner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

We  Is 

Westland 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

■Whitten 

Wicken-ham 

Widnall 

■Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wlnstead 

Wr  ght 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


O  Konski 

Pillion 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Riy 

Reuss 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

RouBselot 

Rutherford 

Savior 

Srhadeberg 

Scherer 

Shpley 

Taber 

Thompson.  N  J. 

TTiomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Vanik 

Young 


NOT  VOTING^e 


Adair 

Addonizlo 

Alford 

Bailey 

Baas.  N.H. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blitch 

Boykin 

Bray 


Brewster 

Bromwell 

Bruce 

Coad 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dowdy 
Parbsteln 


Flood 

Prazier 

Frellnghuysen 

Garland 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

HaUeck 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hollfleld 


is.i 
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June  19 


1962 


Homn 

Merrow 

Teague.  Tex. 

Icbord.  Mo. 

Moulder 

Tbompson,  La 

Kilbum 

Riley 

Tupper 

King.  Ut*b 

Roblson 

Wllaon,  Ind. 

lAlrd 

Roudebusb 

Tates 

Loser 

Saund 

Mason 

StubblefieM 

»¥ 


h 


.1 


fii^ 


it 


M  . 


* 

'I 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 
Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  F^ellnghuysen. 

Mrs.  Riley  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Kilbum. 

Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Parbstcln  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Mason. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


If 


PERSONAL  ANNOtJNCEMENTS 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  was  not  able  to 
vote  on  the  last  rollcall.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  was  ab- 
sent from  the  floor  on  the  last  rollcall, 
Had  X  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea," 

FOOD  AlfD  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  BOLLINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  678,  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11222)  to  Improve  and  protect  farm  In- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Governmenfs  excessive  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  points  of  order  against  said  bill  as  they 
pertain  to  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress, are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  six  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  the  amendments  recommended  by  tbe 


Committee  on  Agriculture  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  they  pertain  to  Public  Law  480, 
Eighty-third  Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  the  bill  HH.  11222,  It  shall  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  S.  3225  and  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Senate  bill  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  HR  11222  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOT.I.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  ordinarily  when  I  have 
charge  of  a  rule  I  do  not  argue  the  merits 
of  a  bill.  The  rule  on  this  bill  is  quite 
clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
very  controversial  farm  bill.  The  rule 
provides  for  lengthy  general  debate,  6 
hours.  It  provides  for  waiving  points  of 
order  against  the  provisions  that  modify 
Public  Law  480.  It  is.  otherwise,  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  customary  in  the 
House  Chamber  when  a  Member  repre- 
senting a  city  district  has  the  temerity 
to  discuss  agriculture  to  assume  that 
obviously  because  he  represents  a  city, 
he  cannot  know  anything  about  agricul- 
ture. I  notice,  however,  that  when  we 
have  other  matters  of  legislation— per- 
haps labor  legislation— that  we  suddenly 
have  a  great  many  farm  boys  who  are 
experts  on  labor,  I  happen  to  represent 
a  city,  the  city  of  Kan«a/»  City,  Mo  The 
reason  that  I  have  always  been  inter- 
f sted  In  agriculture  Is  that  I  can  t<'ll  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Retail  Sulr*  Index 
how  agriculture  In  our  area  u  doing. 
As  soon  as  agriculture  is  more  pros- 
perous, that  fact  shows  up  In  the  flgures 
on  department  store  sale*.  Also,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  Joint  Econom.c  Com- 
mittee. I  have  served  on  several  oc- 
casions as  chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  On  one 
occasion  we  spent  a  number  of  years 
dealing  with  what  we  call  United  States- 
Soviet  economic  comparisons.  We  dis- 
covered rather  earlier  than  many  people 
in  this  country  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  capable  of  doing  a  great  many  things 
quite  well,  not  just  in  the  field  of  rockets, 
but  in  various  other  fields  such  as  heavy 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  great  flaw  in  the 
Communist  system  to  date  has  been  its 
inability  to  master  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  We  see  fam- 
ine in  China;  we  see  agricultural  diffi- 
culties still  in  Russia,  more  than  40  years 
after  the  so-called  revolution.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  embarrassed  by  our 
riches.  We  are  made  to  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  something  close  to 
idiots.  We  have  had  a  greater  techno- 
logical revolution  in  agriculture  than  we 
have  had  in  any  field.  We  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  in  the  U.S.  Government,  under 
a  whole  array  of  administrations,  have 
been  unable  to  turn  this  great  richness 


into  a  positive  asset.  The  reason  that  we 
have  not  turned  it  into  a  positive  asset 
is  that  some  people  have  thought  that 
we  could  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

We  in  the  cities  have  pretty  consist- 
ently supported  farm  legislation.  We 
have  supported  legislation  which  we 
thought  would  benefit  the  farmer  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  the  farmer  is  a 
market  for  our  manufactured  goods.  But 
we  can  no  longer  continue  supporting 
both  the  farmer  and  the  surpluses  that 
the  farmer  produces. 

I  choose  to  speak  on  this  bill  because 
this  is  the  first  bill  on  agriculture  in  a 
very  long  time  which  attends  to  both  the 
problems.  It  attempts  to  give  the  farmer 
an  income  floor.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  details  of  all  the  titles,  but  it 
very  clearly  is  intended  to  give  the  farm- 
er a  decent  floor  under  his  income.  But. 
beyond  that,  it  moves  to  eliminate  the 
surpluses,  the  surpluses  which  are  a  glut 
on  our  market,  which  are  a  glut  on  the 
world  market,  and  which  are  an  embar- 
rassment to  us  in  foreign  affairs.  Think 
what  the  people  around  the  world  think 
of  the  United  States  when  they  look  at 
our  agricultural  program;  the  greatest 
technological  revolution  of  modern 
times,  the  U.S.  revolution  in  agricultural 
production,  turned  into  a  curse  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  manage  it, 
turned  into  a  curse  which  overhangs  the 
domestic  market,  which  costs  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers  literally  billions  of  dollars 
over  a  period  of  time  and  make^  us  ridic- 
ulous in  the  world,  a  world  In  which  hun- 
dred.s  of  millions  of  people  starve  and 
we  allow  our  .surpluses  to  deteriorate;  a 
world  In  which  they  read  of  speculators 
manipulating  to  get  lllgotten  gains. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear— and  this  Is 
the  reason  I  must  speak  on  this  bill- 
that  this  may  very  well  be  our  last  chance 
to  get  an  effective  agricultural  program. 

If  in  the  debate  on  this  Issue  It  be- 
comes a  purely  partisan  Issue,  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  will  be  a  real  revolt  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Farmers 
are  important,  but  they  represent  a  de- 
creasing segment  of  the  population,  A 
smaller  and  smaller  number  of  farmers 
produce  more  and  more.  And  unless  we 
here  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  wise  enough  to  provide 
a  solution  which  will  give  to  the  farmer 
a  floor  but  at  the  .same  time  prevent  these 
insane  surpluses,  we  will  not  have  an 
agricultural  program  for  many  more 
years.  I  would  regret  to  see  that  day 
come.  But  these  surpluses,  this  expense. 
will  soon  be  too  much. 

The  reason  I  very  strongly  support 
this  resolution  and  this  bill  is  that  I 
feel  that  this  particular  bill  which  this 
resolution  makes  in  order,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  solving  a  problem  which  is 
critical  on  the  domestic  front  and  equally 
critical  in  the  foreign  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BOLLiNc],  has  clearly  explained 
this  rule.  As  a  Representative  who 
comes  from  not  only  a  great  agricultural 
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district,  but  also  from  a  great  industrial 
district,  and  as  one  who  has  for  many 
years  owned  and  operated  several  fairly 
good  Ohio  farms,  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  as  one  of  those  who 
understands  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
However,  I  should  like  to  remind  him, 
because  I  have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  Kansas  City — that  is  where  I  buy 
my  feeder  calves,  out  in  the  Kansas 
City  market,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  o*  that  great  live- 
stock market  in  his  home  city — that 
he  is  incorrect  in  his  statement  that 
if  this  legislation  is  not  enacted  we 
will  not  have  any  farm  program  for  a 
long  while  to  come,  because,  unless  this 
legislation  Is  enacted,  I  understand,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  will  remain  in 
effect,  and  therefore  we  will  continue 
under  the  present  law  now  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  have  read  and  studied  the  report  on 
the   bill  we  have  before  us.   and  have 
listened  to  the  testimony  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  in  my  opinion  this  par- 
ticular measure  is  one  of  the  worst  legis- 
lative   monstrosities    which    has    been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
many  and  many  a  year;   in  fact,  it  Is 
such  a  poorly  drawn  and  such  a  ques- 
tionable measure  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  under  the  dominant  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina— and  he  is  a  dominant  figure,  and 
certainly   anyone   who   could   put  over 
this  sugar  bill  that  Just  went  through 
the  House  has  a  great  deal  of  leadership 
and  considerable  dominance— that  the 
gentleman's  own  committee  gagged  on 
this  bill  three  times  before  It  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  to  report  the  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee.   Even  then  It  was  reported  by  the 
margin  of  but  one  vote,  and  cloakroom 
whispers  have  It  that  that  vote  wae  ob- 
tained with  the  understanding  the  re- 
luetAnt  gentleman  who  voted  to  report 
the  bill  would  not  have  to  support  the 
measure  when  it  came  to  the  floor. 

Some  of  us  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
have  learned  to  rely  more  or  less  on 
what  we  call  the  grapevine  telegraph. 
Up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  It  carries  whis- 
pers and  rumors  and  stories  about  what 
Is  going  to  happen  In  coruiectlon  with 
various  legislative  bills  brought  up  for 
attention  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 
The  grapevine  telegraph  has  been  so'md- 
ing  off  rather  loud  and  clear  in  the  last 
24  or  48  hours  that  when  we  reach  the 
proper  place  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  under  the  5-minute  rule,  some  of 
the  leaders  of  this  House,  or  at  least 
men  of  great  substance  and  dominating 
infiuence,  will  rise  in  their  places  and 
offer  certain  amendments  to  strike  out 
of  this  measure  some  of  the  controversial 
provisions  now  contained  in  it.  in  the 
belief  and  on  the  theory  that  after  their 
amendments  are  accepted  it  will  not  be 
too  difficult  to  get  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  accept 
some  of  these  smiendments  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  I  say  this  because  the 
whispers  have  had  it  that  this  measure 
has  been  in  trouble  for  some  time  here  in 
the  House,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
the  measure  was  not  called  up  as  orlg- 
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inally  scheduled  last  week,  but  instead 
consideration  was  put  over  until  this 
week  so  certain  arrangements  could  be 
made,  to-wit,  for  the  offering  of  certain 
amendments  that  will  be  adopted  here 
to  sweeten  up  this  rather  obnoxious 
legislation  as  much  as  it  can  be  sweet- 
ened up.  so  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  to  pass  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  send  it  to  conference  where — 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  depend  upon 
this — the  plan  will  be  to  reinstate  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  measure 
and  to  give  to  bureaucratic  government 
here  in  Washington,  and  specially  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman, 
if  you  wish  to  name  names,  the  power, 
the  authority  and  the  means  to  dominate 
and  to  control  the  activities  on  every 
farm,  almost  without  exception,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  beloved 
America. 

That  is  exactly  what  will  be  done. 
And,  of  course,  in  my  opinion,  any  person 
who  believes  in  liberty  and  freedom — 
not  for  the  farmer  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, should  vote  against  this  bill.  Re- 
member, if  we  can  take  liberty  and  free- 
dom away  from  those  who  till  the  soil, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  take  liberty  and 
freedom  and  the  right  to  conduct  their 
own  business,  away  from  others  who  are 
engaged  in  other  forms  of  free  enter- 
prise here  in  America.  If  you  vote  for 
this  kind  of  legislation  you  will  be  spell- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that 
which  we  have  always  held  precious  here 
In  this  Republic,  from  the  days  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  the  free  enterprise 
system  under  which  a  man  might  go 
out  on  his  own.  make  good,  and  Uke  his 
losses  or  his  winnings,  as  they  may  come 
his  way,  according  to  hU  ability,  hU  will- 
ingness to  work,  and  to  do  that  which 
is  necessary  to  make  a  success  in  life. 

Personally,  I  do  not  want  a  controlled 
agriculture.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
should  be  given  the  power  and  the  au- 
thority conUined  in  this  bill,  because  if 
you  win  read  this  measure  carefully, 
you  will  And,  in  paragraph  after  para- 
graph, in  section  after  section,  there  is 
nothing  but  grants  of  power  and  au- 
thority—that "the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine"; that  'the  Secretary  may  do  this 
or  that";  that  "the  Secretary  may  de- 
cide"; that  "in  his  discretion  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  authority  to  do  so- 
and-so."  Just  read  the  measure  and 
then  counsel  with  your  own  conscience, 
and  not  with  this  horde  of  lobbyists  run- 
ning around  Capitol  Hill  in  support  of 
this  legislation — and  decide  for  yourself 
Just  how  you  should  vote. 

While  I  am  at  it,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  else  that  has  been  on  my  chest 
for  a  good  while.  In  all  the  years  I  have 
been  here.  I  have  never  seen  a  session 
of  the  Congress  in  which  there  have  been 
more  lobbyists  at  work  on  Capitol  Hill 
than  during  this  particular  session.  I 
served  on  the  special  House  committee 
that  investigated  lobbying  activities  a 
few  years  ago.  and  I  would  like  to  add, 
I  am  convinced,  from  my  experience  and 
my  knowledge,  that  the  greatest  lobby 
we  have  at  work  in  America  today  is 
not  private  enterprise — it  is  not  some 
^)ecial  interest — it  is  the  Government 


of  the  United  States,  and  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  thereof,  who 
do  their  lobbying  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer  in  an  effort  to  control,  influ- 
ence, and  direct  legislative  activity  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  so  such  public  officials 
may  continue  to  obtain  and  wield  more 
and  more  power  over  the  people  of 
America. 

The  time  has  come  in  my  opinion,  in 
connection  with  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  demonstrate  our  in- 
dependence and  vote  it  down,  Just  to  con- 
vince those  who  seek  more  and  more 
power  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  protect  the  proper  interests 
not  only  of  the  American  people  gen- 
erally, but  of  the  individual  citizen  as 
well,  by  refusing  to  grant  more  and 
greater  dictatorial  power  to  Washington 
bureaucracy,  by  refusing  to  centralize 
more  power  in  the  Government  here  in 
Washington  and  by  saying  plainly,  we 
will  decide  for  ourselves,  and  permit 
others  to  decide  for  themselves,  what 
their  actions  and  course  of  conduct  may 
be  in  connection  with  agriculture  or  any 
other  proper  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and 
Include  extraneous  matertad. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  exUtlng  law,  the  1958  Feed  Oralns 
Act,  which  was  in  effect  in  19M  and 
1960,  will  spring  back  into  eileet  unlets 
thU  Congress  passes  other  legislation. 
ThU  is  the  approach  under  which  the 
Blllie  Sol  Estes  type  operations  grew 
and  grew  at  Government  expense.  Every 
bushel  of  grain  sorghum  in  thoae  bins 
was  grown  under  a  no-aUotment  ap- 
proach. If  that  law  comet  back  into 
effect,  we  can  expect  to  see  a  BilUe  Sol 
type  structure  at  every  comer. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  emergency 
feed  grains  bill,  which  suspetided  the 
1958  act  and  has  reduced  cost  to  t«jc- 
payers.  increased  farm  Income  and  pro- 
vided a  market  for  some  grain  that  was 
in  storage.  While  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram cannot  operate  successfully  after 
the  carryover  is  reduced  to  normal,  it 
could  operate  successfully  for  1  or  2 
more  years. 

While  neither  the  farmers  nor  the 
taxpayers  should  want  to  go  back  to  the 
low  support-no  allotment  1958  act  that 
ran  up  Government  costs  and  overloaded 
Government  bins,  I  think  the  most  out- 
standing producers  of  food  in  the  world 
are  entitled  to  another  year  under  a  vol- 
untary program  before  holding  a  refer- 
endum. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  history  as  the 
sole  criterion  for  determining  allotments, 
and  allotments  must  l>e  adjusted  in  any 
permanent  program.  There  is  not  ade- 
quate time  between  now  and  August  20 
to  pass  this  bill,  adjust  allotments,  dis- 
seminate full  information  as  to  its  effect 
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on  each  farm,  and  prepare  for  a  refer- 
endum. I  have  also  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  program 
voluntary  for  next  year,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  favorably  consider  these 
proposals. 

I  am  in  favor  of  amending  farm  legis- 
lation to  help  make  supply  balance  with 
demand  so  that  fanners  will  not  be 
penalized  so  much  for  being  eCBcient  pro- 
ducers and  so  as  to  reduce  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  at  the  same  time.  This  kind 
of  legislation  can  be  developed  but  as  a 
basis,  we  need  to  have  the  facts  concern- 
ing existing  legislation  on  basic  com- 
modities. There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  feed  grains  problem 
and  we  do  have  such  a  problem,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  exaggerated  in  com- 
parison to  other  crops. 

The  volume  of  feed  grains  produced 
and  needed  in  this  country  is  great  be- 
cause they  provide  the  basic  source  of 
nutrients  that  are  converted  in  protein 
products  such  as  meat,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products;  however,  the  cost  in  re- 
lation to  value  is  not  as  great  as  on  some 
other  commodities.  I  have  obtained 
calculations  of  these  costs  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  them  while  consider- 
ing alternate  programs.  The  primary 
source  of  these  figures  is  the  Library  of 
Congress.    They  are  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Prici  Scppokts  ii*  Relatiok  to 
Val0x  or  Production  in  Recent  Pouoos 
In  the  fiscal  year  1960-61  realized  losses  on 
CCC  Inventory  transactions.  Including  re- 
sealing  and  interest  expenses  (under  ac- 
counting procedures  adopted  June  30.  1961 ) , 
plus  erport  subsidies  and  section  32  funds 
used  for  price  support  operations  and  value 
of  production  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton, were  as  follows; 
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Sales  of  wheat  and  other  products  for  local 
currencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
are  not  Included  as  a  part  of  Government 
costs  In  the  above  figures.  Wheat  price  sup- 
port costs  especially  would  have  been  much 
higher  If  the  cost  of  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
sales  had  been  included. 

In  1961  cash  receipt*  from  the  sale  of  feed 
crops,  Uvestock,  and  livestock  products  to- 
taled $32.1  bUllon.  Feed  grain  price  sup- 
ports (and  storage  programs)  have  stabilized 
and  prevented  further  declines  In  all  feed 
crop  and  livestock  prices. 

Peed  grain  price  support  costs  In  1961  were 
only  2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  feed  crops, 
livestock,  and  Uvestock  products  marketed. 

In  the  3-year  period  1959-61,  price  sup- 
port costs  and  value  of  production  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton,  were  as  foUows: 
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The  above  figures  are  comparable  to  those 
for  1960-61  and  do  not  Include  the  cost  of 
PubUc  Law  480,  title  I,  sales. 

The  cost  of  feed  grain  price  supports  for 
this  3-year  period  as  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  feed  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock 
marketed  Is  3  percent. 

la  the  9- year  period  1953-61  price  support 
costs  averaged  slightly  lower  for  both  feed 
grains  and  cotton  as  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  their  production  than  In  the  mos^ 
recent  years.  The  9-year  average  price  sup- 
port costs  and  value  of  production  cf  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton,  were  as  follows: 
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The  9-year  average  cost  of  feed  grain  price 
supports  was  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  feed  crops,  Uvestock,  and  livestock 
products  marketed. 

Estimated  costs  of  price  support  programs 
for  1963  as  a  percentage  of  value  of  pro- 
duction 

PerceiU 

Cotton 11 

Rice 17 

Tobacco 1 

Peanuts 13  5 

Wheat: 

No    new    legislation,    return    to    1960 

program 43 

President's  proposal: 

( 1 )  No  credit   for  sales  from   CCC 
stocks 33 

(2)  After  credit  for  CCC  sales  from 
stocks 15 

Peed  grains: 

No   new   legislation,    return    to    1960 

program 13 

President's  proposal,  mandatory  pro- 
gram: 

( 1 )  No  credit   for  sales  from  CCC 
Inventory 9  5 

( 2 )  After  credit  for  CCC  sales  from 
stocks 1 

Dairy: 

No  new  legislation 11 

President's   proposal 5.6 

These  estimates  take  Into  account  only  the 
additional  costs  of  continuing  price  supports 
for  1963  and  omit  the  carrying  and  handling 
charges  on  stocks  acquired  in  earlier  years. 

Although  not  covered  In  the  letter,  using 
a  similar  approach,  cost  of  continuing  the 
current  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for 
1963,  with  no  credit  for  sales  from  CCC 
stocks  would  be  about  15  percent  of  the 
value  the  feed  grains  produced,  after  credit 
for  CCC  sales  the  cost  would  be  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  feed  grains  produced 
and  about  2  percent  of  the  value  of  feed 
crops,  Uvestock,  and  Uvestock  products  mar- 
keted. 

(In  estimating  the  cost  of  feed  grains 
price  support  programs  for  1963,  U  S.D.A.  as- 
sumed even  higher  yields  than  those  ob- 
tained in  1961  with  the  most  favorable 
weather  in  30  years.  Had  they  used  lower 
yield  estimates,  price  support  costs  would 
have  been  estimated  lower  for  all  alternative 
feed  grain  programs.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  AvEKY]. 

Mr.  AVERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  when  the  most  amicable  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture was  up  in  the  Rules  Ccsnmlttee.  I 
said:  Well,  good  morning,  Mr.  CooLrr; 
what  have  you  this  morning?" 

He  said:  "1  have  a  good  bill  here  this 
morning." 

I  said:  "It  will  be  refreshing  to  have  a 
good  bill.  This  is  the  first  one  you  have 
brought  us  this  year." 
He  said:  "I  agree  with  you." 
1  do  not  know  whether  he  quite  under- 
stood the  full  import  of  his  statement  or 
not.  but  I  could  only  interpret  that  to 
mean  that  he  thought  the  agriculture 
bill  he  brought  there  was  not  very  good 
either.  He  may  have  some  explanation 
to  make  in  the  colloquy  which  will  follow 
here. 

I  regret  I  heard  only  part  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  had  to  say.  I 
was  called  off  the  floor,  and  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  his  remarks.  But  he  com- 
menced his  remarks  by  way  of  making 
an  explanation  as  to  why.  representing 
a  metropolitan  area,  he  took  the  floor  to 
defend  or  to  explain  a  piece  of  farm  leg- 
Lslation.  That  is  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  format  of  this  administration. 
That  i.s.  to  have  persons  without  practi- 
cal experience  speaking  for  an  industry 
or  submitting  economic  advice.  Few  if 
any  of  the  economic  ad\isers  to  the 
President  have  ever  had  the  responsibil- 
ity of  meeting  a  payroll  or  securing  nec- 
e.ssary  financing.  So  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  that  a  Member  from  the 
city  -should  undertake  to  explain  a  farm 
bill. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  no  surprise  to 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  announce 
my  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  naturally 
follows  that  I  would  be  opposed  to  the 
rule  but  I  know  from  a  practica'  stand- 
point it  would  be  futile  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

I  deplore  the  cynical  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  persons  high  in  the 
administration  and  persons  close  to  the 
administration  that  all  opposition  to  this 
discriminatory  bill  stems  from  purely 
partisan  politics.  On  several  occasions 
Members  have  stood  in  this  well  to  beg 
the  House  not  to  approve  legislation  that 
they  described  as  dl-scriminating  against 
the  area  that  they  represent.  I  submit. 
Mr  Speaker,  there  has  never  been  a  bill 
that  has  been  more  discriminatory,  more 
arbitrary,  and  more  adverse  to  the  na- 
tional interest  than  is  this  so-called  Pood 
and  Apricultural  Act  of  1962. 

Historically,  why  do  we  have  a  farm 
program?  There  are  three  basic  rea- 
sons: First,  to  stabilize  farm  Income; 
.second,  to  keep  .supply  and  demand  in 
a  rra.sonable  balance;  and,  third,  to 
preserve  through  a  normal  granary  plan 
a  rpa'jonablo  amount  of  food  reserve.  It 
appears  now  there  may  be  a  fourth  rea- 
.son  for  this  larm  program;  that  reason 
being  to  further  extend  the  big  brother 
policy  to  agriculture.  We  nave  recently 
seen  this  admini.stration  inject  the  coer- 
cion of  the  Executive  into  the  price 
and  wage  field;  we  have  been  warned 
that  it  will  seek  the  power  to  arbitrarily 
e.stablish  tax  rates;  and  so  there  Is  every 
rea.son  to  believe  that  this  bill  repre- 
.sents  a  further  manifestation  of  Execu- 
tive power  thrust,  now  in  the  manage- 
ment of  agriculture. 

You   may   say   that  this  is   purely   a 
partisan  statement.    That  is  simply  not 
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true.     I  think  it  is  self-evident  in  the 
majority  report  that  the  usual  reasons 
for  an  agricultural  program  are  absent 
in  the  justification  for  this  bill.    Let  us 
take  the  feed  grain  section.     There  are 
approximately    102    million    acres    an- 
nually planted  to  feed  grain.     This  bill 
would  provide  for  a  20-percent  manda- 
tory  reduction   in    those    acres,    which 
would     mean    that    approximately    23 
million  acres  would  be  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction.    But  'A-hat  will  go  out  of  pro- 
duction   under     the    present    progam? 
Under    existing    contracts,     nearly     27 
million  acres  are  out  of  production  under 
the  soil  bank  program,  and  25  million 
acres  were  voluntarily  retired  under  the 
feed  grain  program  of  1961,  for  a  total 
of  45  million  acres  that  have  been  volun- 
tarily taken  out  of  production.     If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  the  soil  bank  contracts 
commence  to  retire  and  the  base  acreage 
eligible   for   planting    becomes    manda- 
tory instead  of  voluntary.    The  only  pos- 
sible  conclusion   is   that   there   will    be 
actually  less  acres  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion under  the  bill  than  was  diverted  in 
1962. 

I  mentioned  discrimination.  In  order 
to  pass  this  bill,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  administration  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  so-called  deficit-area  provi- 
sion. This  is  a  nebulous  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  to  designate  certain 
States  as  deficit  feed  grain  States,  and 
under  this  bill  they  would  be  exempt 
from  the  mandatory  feed  grain  provision. 
These  deficit  States  total  32,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  the  South  and  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  By  setting  out 
this  large  block  of  States  and  retaining 
the  restrictive  features  of  this  bill  to  18 
largely  Midwestern  States,  apparently 
the  administration  hoped  to  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  votes  to  complete 
their  sacking  of  agriculture.  There  was 
a  rumor  about  this  Chamber  yesterday 
that  even  the  deficit  area  provision  was 
not  enough  to  muster  the  necessary 
votes,  and  that  the  original  25-acre  ex- 
emption in  the  bill  had  been  increased 
to  40  acres.  This  was  supposed  to  en- 
tice enough  other  votes  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  There  may  be  other 
amendments  al-so,  just  for  a  cushion  on 
the  vote. 

An  example  of  how  this  discrimination 
will  work  is  very  simple.  Livestock  or 
dairy  farmers  in  Colorado  or  Wiscon- 
sin or  Oklahoma  that  raise  all  of  their 
feed  can  continue  to  operate  as  usual.  A 
farmer  of  similar  operations  in  Kansas. 
Mi.<;souri.  and  seven  other  Midwestern 
States  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  his 
feed  grain  production  to  20  percent,  just 
because  he  did  not  elect  to  farm  in  one 
of  the  32  magic  States. 

Finally,  on  feed  grains.  I  am  one 
Member  that  has  refrained  from  the 
current  sport  of  reciting  Billie  Sol  Estes 
stories  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Frank- 
ly, I  must  admit  that  I  have  enjoyed 
some  of  the  references  that  have  been 
delivered  from  this  well,  but  I  did  not 
think  these  stories  reflected  any  credit 
on  the  great  American  industry  of  agri- 
culture. Now  there  has  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  various  persons  in  this 
administration  to  twist  various  findings 
in  the  Estes  case  into  support  for  this 
bill.    I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 


bill  is  passed  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
many  other  Billie  Sol  Estes  conspir- 
acies. As  long  as  a  feed  grain  program 
remains  voluntary,  there  is  no  incentive 
nor  any  motivation  for  capitalizing  on 
feed  grain  acreage  allotments.  If  this 
bill  passes,  immediately  every  one  of  the 
100  million  acres  of  feed  grain  allotments 
will  become  attractive  prizes  and  fair 
game  for  another  Billie  Sol  Estes.  His 
name  may  not  be  Billie  Sol  Estes,  and 
he  may  not  be  from  Texas,  his  exploita- 
tion may  not  cover  all  the  front  pages 
of  the  daily  press,  but  you  may  be  sure 
there  will  be  some  ingenious  operator 
who  will  capitalize  on  the  premiums  re- 
lated to  these  acreage  allotments. 

In  respect  to  wheat.  Wheat  has  be- 
come the  favorite  whipping  boy  for  all 
of  the  adversaries  of  agriculture.  Be- 
cause of  most  unusual  climatic  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  the  wheat- 
producing  areas  for  the  past  5  or  6  years, 
plus  the  trespass  of  5,000  new  farmers 
a  year  into  the  wheat-producing  indus- 
try, we  have  accumulated  what  has  been 
described,  and  we  recognize  to  be,  a  con- 
siderable surplus.  And  these  5,000  new 
wheat  farmers  have  come  from  States 
which  historically  have  not  been  wheat- 
producing  areas.  Last  year  this  admin- 
istration proposed  a  10-percent  cut  in 
all  wheat  allotments.  I  supported  that 
proposal  because  I  recognized  our  wheat 
supply  was  approaching  an  unmanage- 
able surplus,  but  I  vehemently  object  to 
subjecting  wheat  producers  to  an  addi- 
tional 10-percent  cut  when  we  have  not 
even  harvested  one  crop  from  the  pro- 
gram we  passed  last  year. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  we 
have  turned  the  corner  on  the  years  of 
miracle  yields  per  acre  due  to  ideal 
weather  conditions.  It  was  suggested 
to  the  Rules  Committee  that  the  Okla- 
homa crop  was  down  40  million  bushels 
this  year.  Some  reliable  spokesmen 
from  Kansas  have  estimated  that  our 
crop  will  be  from  65  to  100  million  bush- 
els less  than  we  harvested  in  1961.  That 
would  be  approximately  a  30-percent  re- 
duction m  Kansas  wheat  production.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  is  going  to  be  generally  the  pattern 
clear  across  the  Wheat  Belt. 

If  this  becomes  a  reality,  and  evalu- 
ated with  reports  of  our  increasing  an- 
nual exportation  of  wheat,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  instead  of  having  an  un- 
manageable carr>over  of  1,300  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  we  could  very  conceiv- 
ably have  a  carryover  of  less  than  1  bil- 
lion bushels.  Despite  all  of  the  irrespon- 
sible accusations  that  have  been  made 
against  the  wheat  supply,  our  present 
level  of  carryover  is  barely  equal  to  1 
year's  requirement  for  consumption  of 
U.S.  wheat. 

Because  of  deteriorating  producing 
conditions  around  the  world,  now  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that  is 
considered  to  have  a  surplus  of  wheat. 
Argentina,  Canada,  and  all  of  the  other 
major  wheat-producing  countries  are 
considered  to  have  only  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  what  they  consider  necessary  for 
a  stable  carryover  supply. 

There  is  also  discrimination  in  the 
wheat  provision  in  this  bill.  Under  the 
present  Wheat  Act,  a  State's  share  of 
the  national  allotment  has  been  based  on 


a  10-year  history  of  production.  This 
bill  proposes  to  reduce  those  base  years 
to  5.  This  means  that  Kansas  and 
other  major  producing  wheat  States 
would  not  be  subjected  to  20  percent 
reduction  but  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
20  percent.  In  Kansas,  this  would 
amount  to  a  100,000-acre  penalty  below 
what  would  occur  from  a  straight  20- 
percent  reduction.  Maybe  the  redis- 
tribution of  this  100.000  acres  to  other 
States  may  have  been  another  incentive 
to  securing  votes  for  this  bill. 

In  answer  to  the  critics  that  say  the 
Members  of  my  side  of  the  aisle  are 
merely  out  to  emasculate  this  bill,  let  me 
say  this:  I  took  the  fioor  to  support  the 
now  majority  leader  in  his  effort  to  pass 
the  1962  wheat  program.  I  also  voted  for 
the  present  voluntary  feed  grain  reduc- 
tion program.  We  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  they  had  been  very 
successful  in  bringing  about  the  objec- 
tives of  this  administration.  If  this  is 
true  why  can  we  simply  not  sustain 
those  programs  for  1  more  year?  This 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  in  the  other  body,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  this  body  would  have  agreed 
to  such  a  proposal  without  the  4-week 
deferment  on  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  because  of  the  lack  of  support  in 
the  committee  for  the  bill  as  it  appears 
today. 

Since  such  a  proposal  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
the  other  body,  it  was  apparently  the 
original  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  on  the  House  committee.  It  is 
certainly  the  judgment  of  all  the  farmers 
in  the  Midwest.  What  other  conclusion 
can  be  reached  other  than  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  determined  to  pass  this 
bill  to  further  extend  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  more  particu- 
larly this  administration,  mto  the  field  of 
economics,  in  this  case  agriculture.  This 
bill  should  be  soundly  defeated  and  the 
committee  can  resubmit  to  the  House  a 
bill  that  does  not  destroy  the  economic 
position  and  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  equal  time,  in  the 
debate  on  the  sugar  bill  our  very  lovable 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Billy  Matthews,  recited  a  little  poem 
that  I  think  was  particularly  pleasing 
and  amusing.  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
equal  time  with  a  reply. 

Here  is  Billy's  great  work: 

The  Congressmen  are  fussing  on  Capitol  Hill. 
They  are  debating  the  merits  of  the  sugar 

bill. 
Fine  men  and  women,  tried  and  true. 
Beg  for  more  sugar   til  their  faces  are  blue. 
They'll  give  Mr    Freeman  all  the  power  in 

the  land. 
Put    their    farmers    in    straitjackets.    with    a 

loving  hand. 
What  would  be  their  attitude  if  we  evened 

up  the  score 
And  call  this  bill  11222  instead  of  12154? 

Now,  to  be  effective  a  feed  grain  bill 
or  a  farm  bill  should  apply  to  the  tillable 
acres  in  our  country  to  be  an  effective 
instrument.     But   it   ran   into   trouble; 
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on  each  farm,  and  prepare  for  a  refer- 
endum. I  have  also  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  program 
voluntary  for  next  year,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  favorably  consider  these 
proposals. 

I  am  In  favor  of  amending  farm  legis- 
lation to  help  make  supplj^  balance  with 
demand  so  that  farmers  will  not  be 
penalized  so  much  for  being  eflQclent  pro- 
ducers and  so  as  to  reduce  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  at  the  same  time.  This  kind 
of  legislation  can  be  developed  but  as  a 
basis,  we  need  to  have  the  facts  concern- 
ing existing  legislation  on  basic  com- 
modities. There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  feed  grains  problem 
and  we  do  have  such  a  problem,  but  I 
think  It  has  been  exaggerated  in  com- 
parison to  other  crops. 

The  volimie  of  feed  grains  produced 
and  needed  in  this  country  is  great  be- 
cause they  provide  the  basic  source  of 
nutrients  that  are  converted  in  protein 
products  such  as  meat,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products;  however,  the  cost  in  re- 
lation to  value  is  not  as  great  as  on  some 
other  commodities.  I  have  obtained 
calculations  of  these  costs  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  them  while  consider- 
ing alternate  programs.  The  primary 
source  of  these  figures  is  the  Library  of 
Congress.  They  are  as  follows: 
Cost  or  Prick  Supports  in  Rixation  to 
Value  of  Production  in  Rscent  Periods 
In  tbe  fiscal  year  1960-61  realized  losses  on 
CCC  Inventory  transactlona,  including  re- 
sealing  and  Interest  expenses  (under  ac- 
counting procedures  adopted  June  30,  1961 ) , 
plus  export  subsidies  and  section  32  funds 
used  for  price  support  operations  and  value 
of  production  for  feed  grains,  wbeat,  and  cot- 
ton, were  as  follows: 
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Sales  of  wheat  and  other  products  for  local 
currencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
are  not  Included  as  a  part  of  Government 
costs  In  the  above  figures.  Wheat  price  sup- 
port costs  esi>eclally  would  have  been  much 
higher  if  the  cost  of  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
sales  had  been  Included. 

In  1961  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  feed 
crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  to- 
taled $32.1  billion.  Feed  grain  price  sup- 
ports (and  storage  programs)  have  stabilized 
and  prevented  further  declines  In  all  feed 
crop  and  livestock  prices. 

Peed  grain  price  support  costs  in  1961  were 
only  2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  feed  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products  marketed. 

In  the  3-year  period  1959-61,  price  sup- 
port costs  and  value  of  production  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton,  were  as  follows: 
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The  above  figures  are  comparable  to  those 
for  1960-61  and  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
Public  Law  480,  title  I,  sales. 

The  cost  of  feed  grain  price  supports  for 
this  3-year  period  aa  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  feed  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock 
marketed  is  3  percent. 

In  the  9-year  period  1953-61  price  support 
costs  averaged  slightly  lower  for  both  feed 
grains  and  cotton  as  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  their  production  than  In  the  most 
recent  years.  The  9-year  average  price  sup- 
port costs  and  value  of  production  cf  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton,  were  as  follows: 
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The  9-year  average  cost  of  feed  grain  price 
supports  was  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  feed  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock 
products  marketed. 

Estimated  costs  of  price  support  programs 
for  1963  as  a  percentage  of  value  of  pro- 
duction 

Perren t 

Cotton 11 

Rice 17 

Tobacco 1 

Peanuts 13  5 

Wheat: 

No   new   legislation,   return    to    1960 

program 43 

President's  proposal: 

( 1 )  No  credit  for  sales  from  CCC 
stocks 33 

(2)  After  credit  for  CCC  sales  from 
stocks 15 

Peed  grains: 

No   new   legislation,    return    to    1960 

program 13 

President's  proposal,  mandatory  pro- 
gram: 

(1)  No  credit  for  sales  from  CCC 
Inventory 9  5 

(2)  After  credit  for  CCC  sales  from 
stocks 1 

Dairy : 

No  new  legislation n 

President's   proposal 5.6 

These  estimates  take  into  account  only  the 
additional  costs  of  continuing  price  sxipports 
for  1963  and  omit  the  carrying  and  handling 
charges  on  stocks  acquired  in  earlier  years. 

Although  not  covered  in  the  letter,  using 
a  similar  approach,  cost  of  continuing  the 
current  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for 
1963,  with  no  credit  for  sales  from  CCC 
stocks  would  be  about  15  percent  of  the 
value  the  feed  grains  produced,  after  credit 
for  CCC  sales  the  cost  would  be  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  feed  grains  produced 
and  about  2  percent  of  the  value  of  feed 
crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  mar- 
keted. 

(In  estimating  the  cost  of  feed  grains 
price  support  programs  for  1963.  U.S.D.A.  as- 
sumed even  higher  yields  than  those  ob- 
tained in  1961  with  the  most  favorable 
weather  in  30  years.  Had  they  used  lower 
yield  estimates,  price  support  costs  would 
have  been  estimated  lower  for  all  alternative 
feed  grain  programs.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  AvraY]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  when  the  most  amicable  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture was  up  in  the  Rules  Ccwnmlttee,  I 
said:  "Well,  good  morning,  Mr.  Cooli'y; 
what  have  you  this  morning?" 

He  said:    "I  have  a  good  bill  here  this 
morning." 

I  said:  "It  will  be  refreshing  to  have  a 
good  bUl.  This  is  the  first  one  you  have 
brought  U.S  this  year." 
He  said:  "I  agree  with  you." 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  quite  imder- 
stood  the  full  import  of  his  statement  or 
not.  but  I  could  only  interpret  that  to 
mean  that  he  thought  the  agriculture 
bill  he  brought  there  was  not  very  good 
either.  He  may  have  some  explanation 
to  make  in  the  colloquy  which  will  follow 
here. 

I  regret  I  heard  only  part  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  had  to  say.  I 
was  called  off  the  floor,  and  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  his  remarks.  But  he  com- 
menced his  remarks  by  way  of  making 
an  explanation  as  to  why.  representing 
a  metropolitan  area,  he  took  the  floor  to 
defend  or  to  explain  a  piece  of  farm  leg- 
Lslation.  That  is  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  format  of  this  administration. 
That  is.  to  have  persons  without  practi- 
cal experience  speaking  for  an  industry 
or  submitting  economic  advice.  Few  if 
any  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the 
President  have  ever  had  the  responsibil- 
ity of  meeting  a  payroll  or  securing  nec- 
e.ssary  financing.  So  I  think  it  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  that  a  Member  from  the 
city  -should  undertake  to  explain  a  farm 
bill. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  no  surprise  to 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  announce 
my  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  naturally 
follows  that  I  would  be  opposed  to  the 
rule  but  I  know  from  a  practica'  stand- 
point it  would  be  futile  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

I  deplore  the  cynical  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  persons  high  in  the 
administration  and  persons  close  to  the 
administration  that  all  opposition  to  this 
discriminatory  bill  stems  from  purely 
partisan  politics.  On  several  occasions 
Members  have  stood  in  this  well  to  beg 
the  House  not  to  approve  legislation  that 
they  described  as  discriminating  against 
the  area  that  they  represent.  I  submit. 
Mr  Speaker,  there  has  never  been  a  bill 
that  has  been  more  discriminatory,  more 
arbitrary,  and  more  adverse  to  the  na- 
tional interest  than  is  this  so-called  Food 
and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962. 

Historically,  why  do  we  have  a  farm 
program?  There  are  three  basic  rea- 
sons: Rrst.  to  stabilize  farm  income: 
second,  to  keep  supply  and  demand  in 
a  reasonable  balance;  and,  third,  to 
preserve  throuRh  a  normal  granary  plan 
a  reasonable  amount  of  food  reserve.  It 
appears  now  there  may  be  a  fourth  rea- 
son for  this  farm  program;  that  reason 
bein?  to  further  extend  the  big  brother 
policy  to  asTiculture.  We  have  recently 
seen  this  administration  inject  the  coer- 
cion of  the  Executive  into  the  price 
and  wage  field;  we  have  been  warned 
that  it  will  seek  the  power  to  arbitrarily 
establish  tax  rates;  and  .so  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  further  manifestation  of  Execu- 
tive power  thrust,  now  in  the  manage- 
ment of  agriculture. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  purely  a 
partisan  statement.    That  is  simply  not 
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true.     I  think  it  is  self-evident  in  the 
majority  report  that  the  usual  reasons 
for  an  agricultural  program  are  absent 
in  the  justification  for  this  bill.     Let  us 
take  the  feed  grain  section.     There  are 
approximately     102    million    acres    an- 
nually planted  to  feed  grain.     This  bill 
would  provide  for  a  20- percent  manda- 
tory  reduction   in    those   acres,    which 
would     mean     that    approximately    23 
million  acres  would  be  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction.    But  -Ahat  will  po  out  of  pro- 
duction   under     the    present    progam? 
Under    existing    contracts,     nearly     27 
million  acres  are  out  of  production  under 
the  soil  bank  program,  and  25  million 
acres  were  voluntarily  retired  under  the 
feed  grain  program  of  1961.  for  a  total 
of  45  million  acres  that  have  been  volun- 
tarily taken  out  of  production.     If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  the  soil  bank  contracts 
commence  to  retire  and  the  base  acreage 
eligible    for   planting    becomes    manda- 
tory instead  of  voluntary.    The  only  pos- 
sible  conclusion   is   that   there   will   be 
actually  less  acres  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion under  the  bill  than  was  diverted  in 
1962. 

I  mentioned  discrimination.  In  order 
to  pass  this  bill,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  administration  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  so-called  deficit-area  provi- 
sion. This  is  a  nebulous  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  to  designate  certain 
States  as  deficit  feed  grain  States,  and 
under  this  bill  they  would  be  exempt 
from  the  mandatory  feed  grain  provision. 
These  deficit  States  total  32.  many  of 
which  are  located  in  the  South  and  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  By  setting  out 
this  large  block  of  States  and  retaining 
the  restrictive  features  of  this  bill  to  18 
largely  Midwestern  States,  apparently 
the  administration  hoped  to  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  votes  to  complete 
their  sacking  of  agriculture.  There  was 
a  rumor  about  this  Chamber  yesterday 
that  even  the  deficit  area  provision  was 
not  enough  to  muster  the  necessary 
votes,  and  that  the  original  25-acre  ex- 
emption in  the  bill  had  been  Increased 
to  40  acres.  This  was  supposed  to  en- 
tice enough  other  votes  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  bOl.  There  may  be  other 
amendments  also,  just  for  a  cushion  on 
the  vote. 

An  example  of  how  this  discrimination 
will  work  is  very  simple.  Livestock  or 
dairy  farmers  in  Colorado  or  Wiscon- 
sin or  Oklahoma  that  raise  all  of  their 
feed  can  continue  to  operate  as  usual.  A 
farmer  of  similar  operations  in  Kansas, 
Mi.'=souri.  and  seven  other  Midwestern 
States  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  his 
feed  grain  production  to  20  percent,  just 
because  he  did  not  elect  to  farm  in  one 
of  the  32  magic  States. 

Finally,  on  feed  grains.  I  am  one 
Member  that  has  refrained  from  the 
current  sport  of  reciting  Billie  Sol  Estes 
stories  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Frank- 
ly, I  must  admit  that  I  have  enjoyed 
some  of  the  references  that  have  been 
delivered  from  this  well,  but  I  did  not 
think  these  stories  reflected  any  credit 
on  the  great  American  industry  of  agri- 
culture. Now  there  has  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  various  persons  in  this 
administration  to  twist  various  findings 
in  the  Estes  case  into  support  for  this 
bill.    I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 


bill  is  passed  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
many  other  Billie  Sol  Estes  conspir- 
acies. As  long  as  a  feed  grain  program 
remains  voluntary,  there  is  no  incentive 
nor  any  motivation  for  capitalizing  on 
feed  grain  acreage  allotments.  If  this 
bill  passes,  immediately  every  one  of  the 
100  miUion  acres  of  feed  grain  allotments 
will  become  attractive  prizes  and  fair 
pame  for  another  Billie  Sol  Estes.  His 
name  may  not  be  Billie  Sol  Estes,  and 
he  may  not  be  from  Texas,  his  exploita- 
tion may  not  cover  all  the  front  pages 
of  the  daily  press,  but  you  may  be  sure 
there  will  be  some  ingenious  operator 
who  will  capitalize  on  the  premiums  re- 
lated to  these  acreage  allotments. 

In  respect  to  wheat.  Wheat  has  be- 
come the  favorite  whipping  boy  for  all 
of  the  adversaries  of  agriculture.  Be- 
cause of  most  unusual  climatic  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  the  wheat- 
producing  areas  for  the  past  5  or  6  years, 
plus  the  trespass  of  5,000  new  farmers 
a  year  into  the  wheat-producing  indus- 
try, we  have  accumulated  what  has  been 
described,  and  we  recognize  to  be,  a  con- 
siderable surplus.  And  these  5.000  new- 
wheat  farmers  have  come  from  States 
which  historically  have  not  been  wheat- 
producing  areas.  Last  year  this  admin- 
istration proposed  a  10-percent  cut  in 
all  wheat  allotments.  I  supported  that 
proposal  because  I  recognized  our  wheat 
supply  was  approaching  an  unmanage- 
able surplus,  but  I  vehemently  object  to 
subjecting  wheat  producers  to  an  addi- 
tional 10-percent  cut  when  we  have  not 
even  harvested  one  crop  from  the  pro- 
gram we  passed  last  year. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  we 
have  turned  the  corner  on  the  years  of 
miracle  yields  per  acre  due  to  ideal 
weather  conditions.  It  was  suggested 
to  the  Rules  Committee  that  the  Okla- 
homa crop  was  down  40  million  bushels 
this  year.  Some  reliable  spokesmen 
from  Kansas  have  estimated  that  our 
crop  will  be  from  65  to  100  million  bush- 
els less  than  we  harvested  in  1961.  That 
would  be  approximately  a  30-percent  re- 
duction m  Kansas  wheat  production.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  is  going  to  be  generally  the  pattern 
clear  across  the  Wheat  Belt. 

If  this  becomes  a  reality,  and  evalu- 
ated with  reports  of  our  increasing  an- 
nual exportation  of  wheat,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  instead  of  having  an  un- 
manageable carryover  of  1.300  milhon 
bushels  of  wheat,  we  could  very  conceiv- 
ably have  a  carryover  of  less  than  1  bil- 
lion bushels.  Despite  all  of  the  irrespon- 
sible accusations  that  have  been  made 
against  the  wheat  supply,  our  present 
level  of  carryover  is  barely  equal  to  1 
years  requirement  for  consumption  of 
U.S.  wheat. 

Because  of  deteriorating  producing 
conditions  around  the  world,  now  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that  is 
considered  to  have  a  surplus  of  wheat. 
Argentina.  Canada,  and  all  of  the  other 
major  wheat-producing  countries  are 
considered  to  have  only  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  what  they  consider  necessary  for 
a  stable  carryover  supply. 

There  is  also  discrimination  in  the 
wheat  provision  in  this  bill.  Under  the 
present  Wheat  Act,  a  State's  share  of 
the  national  allotment  has  been  based  on 


a  10-year  history  of  production.  This 
bill  proposes  to  reduce  those  base  years 
to  5.  This  means  that  Kansas  and 
other  major  producing  wheat  States 
would  not  be  subjected  to  20  percent 
reduction  but  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
20  percent  In  Kansas,  this  would 
amount  to  a  100,000-acre  penalty  below 
what  would  occur  from  a  straight  20- 
percent  reduction.  Maybe  the  redis- 
tribution of  this  100,000  acres  to  other 
States  may  have  been  another  incentive 
to  securing  votes  for  this  bill. 

In  answer  to  the  critics  that  say  the 
Members  of  my  side  of  the  aisle  are 
merely  out  to  emasculate  this  bill,  let  me 
say  this:  I  took  the  floor  to  support  the 
now  majority  leader  in  his  effort  to  pass 
the  1962  wheat  program.  I  also  voted  for 
the  present  voluntary  feed  grain  reduc- 
tion program.  We  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  they  had  been  very 
successful  in  bringing  about  the  objec- 
tives of  this  admmistration.  If  this  is 
true  why  can  we  simply  not  sustain 
those  programs  for  1  more  year?  This 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  in  the  other  body,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  this  body  would  have  agreed 
to  such  a  proposal  without  the  4-week 
deferment  on  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  because  of  the  lack  of  support  in 
the  committee  for  the  bill  as  it  appears 
today. 

Since  such  a  proposal  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
the  other  body,  it  was  apparently  the 
original  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  on  the  House  committee.  It  is 
certainly  the  judgment  of  all  the  farmers 
in  the  Midwest.  What  other  conclusion 
can  be  reached  other  than  that  the  ad- 
mimstration  is  determined  to  pass  this 
bill  to  further  extend  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Goverimient,  and  more  particu- 
larly this  administration,  into  the  field  of 
economics,  m  this  case  agriculture.  This 
bill  should  be  soundly  defeated  and  the 
committee  can  resubmit  to  the  House  a 
bill  that  does  not  destroy  the  economic 
position  and  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  equal  time,  in  the 
debate  on  the  sugar  bill  our  very  lovable 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Billy  Matthews,  recited  a  little  poem 
that  I  think  was  particularly  pleasing 
and  amusing.  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
equal  time  with  a  reply. 

Here  is  Billy's  great  work: 

The  Congressmen  are  fussing  on  Capitol  Hill. 
They  are  debating  the  merits  of  the  sugar 

bill. 
Pine  men  and  women,  tried  and  true. 
Beg  for  more  sugar  'til  their  faces  are  blue. 
They'll  give  Mr.  Freeman  all  the  power  in 

the  land. 
Put   their   farmers   in   straitjackets,    with   a 

loving  hand. 
What  would  be  their  attitude  If  we  evened 

up  the  score 
And  call  this  bill  11222  Instead  of  12154? 

Now,  to  be  effective  a  feed  grain  bill 
or  a  farm  bill  should  apply  to  the  tillable 
acres  in  our  country  to  be  an  effective 
instrument.    But   it   ran   into   trouble; 
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area£  wanted  out,  votes  were  needed,  so 
deficit  areas  were  exempted ;  pretty  soon 
25  acres  exempted,  and  soon  we  hear 
of  farmers  operating  40  will  be  next  to 
be  favored.  So  we  now  find  we  give  up 
acres  in  our  feed  grain  areas  to  other 
areas.    So,  here  is  a  new  story: 

It's  txue  there's  been  fussing  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It's  because  we  have  before  us  a  new  farm 

bUl. 
The  first  bill  up  was  quite  some  packet. 
It  had  everything  In  It — even  a  straltjacket. 
It   had   Jail   sentences,   fines   and  penalties 

galore — 
With   aU   those   experts    they   should   have 

thought  of  more. 
When  the  word  got  out.  It  fell  like  a  dud. 
The  experts  said  the  score  is  clear  as  mud. 
The  boys  worked  hard  day  and  night 
So  as  not  to  squeeze  their  bo3n  too  tight. 
So  now,  Billy  says.  "Tour  argument  sounds 

sUly." 
But   it's    me    that   wotild    be   put   in   the 

Jacket — not  Billy. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSKN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate my  dear  friend  on  his  poetry.  It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  resign  from 
my  prematurely  designated  title  as  poet 
laureate  of  the  House  and  give  him  that 
tiUe. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  this  bill  should  foUow 
the  sugar-coated-pill  sugar  bill  that 
was  wheeled  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  few  minutes  ago.  This  so- 
called  farm  bin  provides  for  taking  more 
land  out  of  production  while  the  sugar 
bill  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
giving  production  to  foreign  coimtrles. 
So,  in  the  pending  bill  we  pay  farmers 
to  take  land  out  of  production  when,  un- 
der a  proper  sugar  bill,  we  should  have 
used  at  least  some  of  this  land,  this 
productive  capacity  for  American  farm- 
ers to  grow  cane  and  sugarbeets.  In 
other  words,  we  pay  twice.  We  pay  a 
premium  on  the  sugar  that  we  get  from 
foreign  countries  and  we  pay  for  idled 
land  In  this  country.  This  is  par  for  the 
course  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  contra- 
dictions that  have  become  a  way  of  life 
in  the  House  and  elsewhere  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  B0U.ING]  said  something 
about  either  foreigners  or  Americans 
being  embarrassed  as  a  result  of  our  sur- 
pluses. Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  whether  it  is  the  foreigners  who  are 
embarrassed,  or  Americans  \^o  are  em- 
barrassed. Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
to  which  he  referred? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
glad  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fTom  Mlssoiu± 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  Nation  Is  not 
embarrassed,  I  would  be  very  much  sur- 
prised—the United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  foreigners  are 
not  embarrassed.  The  gentleman  is  not 
saying  that  foreigners  are  embarrassed 
by  our  surpluses? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man wishes  me  to  go  into  details,  some 
certainly  are.  Our  surplus  of  wheat  has 
an  effect  in  a  variety  of  countries  around 
the  world,  including  our  neighbor. 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Most  foreigners  ought 
to  be  pleased  that  we  have  a  surplus  in 
this  country,  and  American  citizens 
ought  to  be  pleased  that  we  have  a  sur- 
plus. I  agree  that  the  present  surplus  is 
too  large  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  But 
we  have  been  shoveling  our  surplus  out 
to  foreign  countries,  giving  it  away 
through  grants-in-aid,  and  virtually  giv- 
ing it  to  them  under  the  arrangement 
of  accepting  their  currencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  last  year  we 
went  through  the  farce  of  selling  Bolivia 
3  million  and  some  odd  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  food  products,  the 
agreement  being,  of  course,  that  the  cur- 
rency remain  in  Bolivia.  Then,  I  re- 
ceived a  release — I  have  forgotten  from 
what  agency  of  Government — telling 
how  some  time  ago  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment confiscated  the  British -owned 
railroad  in  that  country.  What  do  you 
suppose  we  are  doing  now?  We  are  go- 
ing to  use  nearly  $2  million  of  the  ciu-- 
rency  generated  in  Bolivia  to  buy  fuel 
and  equipment  for  this  railroad  and  we 
are  going  to  spend  $700,000  to  establish 
a  management  team  in  Bolivia  to  tell 
the  Bolivians  how  to  run  the  railroad 
that  they  confiscated  from  British  pri- 
vate investors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  foreign 
coimtrles  had  better  hope  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  continue  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus. Incidentally,  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  we  did  not  have  a  food  sur- 
plus In  this  country  with  respect  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  the  various 
relief  programs?  When  we  talk  of  the 
farm  surplus,  does  anyone  ever  give 
consideration  to  the  average  $90  billion 
a  year  inventory  maintained  by  indus- 
try, wholesalers,  and  retailers  in  this 
country?  Who  do  you  suppose  pays 
for  this  $90  billion  inventory?  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  always  have  more 
than  a  few  months'  supply  of  automo- 
biles, wearing  apparel,  appliances  and 
everything  else  in  this  inventory  pipe- 
line. But  who  pays  for  it?  It  Is  paid  for. 
as  you  well  know,  in  the  marketplace  by 
the  consumer  when  he  purchases  the 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difTerence  between 
the  farm  surplus  and  the  inventory  car- 
ried by  business  and  industry  in  this 
country  is  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
surplus  Is  paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury. 
But  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable surplus.  We  had  better  hope 
that  the  day  never  arrives  when  one 
travels  through  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
the  other  Midwestern  States  and  finds 
the  grain  bins  empty,  and  the  fields  and 
feed  lots  empty  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  farm  bill  because  it 
would  make  a  czar  of  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  and  for  many  other  reasons. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  rule  that  makes  the 
bill  in  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  previous  question,  I  would 
like  to  comment  very  briefly  on  one  part 
of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].  He  indicated  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  lobbying  going 
on  in  Washington.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
cere, committed,  and  honest  men  of  my 
acquaintance.  But  he  must  have  a  very 
short  memory,  because  I  remember  a 
very  few  years  ago  when  we  actually  had 
Cabinet  oflQcers  ensconced  in  places 
around  this  Capitol  lobbying  as  hard  as 
I  have  ever  seen  anybody  lobby.  I  think 
there  was  a  postal  rate  bill  in  particular 
and.  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
an  agriculture  bill  among  others. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Of  course.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROWN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  tell  us  just  what  Mr.  Freeman — 
Orville.  I  think  his  first  name  Is,  and  I 
think  he  holds  the  title  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — has  been  doing  around 
these  Halls  during  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Exactly  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  I  wonder  what 
these  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
been  doing,  inviting  our  employees  down 
to  their  offices,  to  explain  to  them  the 
New  Frontier  program  and  what  wonder- 
ful legislation  they  are  asking  for,  so 
that  they  may  subvert  the  people  for 
whom  they  work.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  there  has 
been  a  little  lobbying  activity. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 
They  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  a  man  whose  name  I  think  I  remem- 
ber, who  comes  from  a  Western  State 
and  who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
the  same  thing  Mr.  Benson  did. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  suspect  that  Is  right; 
but  that  does  not  make  It  the  right  thing. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     TTie  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  11222)  to  Improve  and 
protect  farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies   of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11222,  with 
Mr.  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  present  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration  H.R.  11222, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  majority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the 
splendid  effort  put  forth  by  the  commit- 
tee during  the  long  consideration  of  this 
very  important  measure.  At  the  out- 
set I  must  say  that  we  did  not  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  minority  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  bill  or  any  provision  of 
the  bill  to  which  they  objected.  Their 
po-sition  was  completely  negative.  They 
charged  us  with  the  responsib.lity  and 
we  have  accepted  the  responsibility,  and 
bring  this  measure  to  you  and  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  improve  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  during  the  discussion  of  the 
rule  for  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, said  that  we  had  agreed  to  accept 
certain  amendm(?nts.  I  am  certain  that 
this  bill  is  not  perfect.  I  am  certain  that 
it  can  be  improved  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
improved  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  shall  accept  amendments.  I  have 
heard  14  or  15  amendments  being  dis- 
cussed and  I  am  sure  that  many  amend- 
ments will  be  accepted  and  that  the  bill 
will  be,  thereby,  improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  action  upon  this 
legislation  now  before  us,  the  House  con- 
fronts two  alternatives,  and  our  deci- 
sion may  be  the  most  important  we  shall 
make  in  this  Coagress.  Our  votes  will 
carry  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  order  of 
this  Nation,  in  tie  years  ahead. 

These  alternatives  are; 

First.  To  adopt  sensible  and  sound 
programs  for  the  major  grain  crops  now. 
to  permit  our  farmers  to  balance  supply 
with  demand,  or 

Second.  To  continue  the  buildup  of 
farm  surpluses,  w  aste  billions  of  dollars, 
and  finally  to  destroy  all  farm  programs. 

For  the  farmers  of  America,  the  legis- 
lation, if  approved  by  the  Congress,  of- 
fers the  crucial  choice  between  (a>  con- 
trolling surplus  production  and  thereby 
enjoying  firm  price  supports  and  stable 
incomes,  or  tb)  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  all  farm  price  stabilization  pro- 
grams. In  short,  the  decision  offered 
in  H.R.  11222  for  the  producers  of  major 
crops  is  between  self-imposed  produc- 
tion restraints  and  freedom  to  plunge 
headlong  into  bankruptcy. 

H.R.  11222  is  drawn  with  not  only  our 
farmers  in  mind,  but  the  well-being  of 
all  other  Americans,  as  well. 

It  will  cut  down  farm  surpluses. 

It  will  save  ta;icpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  will  offer  new  stability  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  farm  economy. 

It  will  assure  consumers  plentiful  food, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

THE    FARM,   FREE    ENTERPRISE,    AND    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm  problem  poses 
a  danger  for  the  free  enterprise  system 
in  America. 


Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustry, by  far.  The  nature  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  agriculture  underlies  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial establishment  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Our  farmers  have  made  us  the 
best  fed  Nation  on  earth,  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Under  our  family  farm  free  enter- 
prise system,  as  contrasted  to  the  collec- 
tivized agriculture  behind  the  iron  and 
bamboo  curtains,  we  have  food  to  share 
with  other  freedom  loving  peoples. 

The  productivity  of  America's  agricul- 
ture is  the  greatest  stabilizing  force  today 
in  the  economy  of  the  free  world.  Vic- 
tory in  the  cold  war  may  well  turn  upon 
the  miracle  of  abundance  from  our  farms 
that  is  feeding  hungry  millions  of  people 
the  world  over. 

Food  from  our  fields,  pastures,  and 
orchards  has  defeated  or  checked  com- 
munism in  its  traclcs  in  important  areas 
of  the  world.  Khrushchev  rattles  his 
missiles.  He  talks  about  Russia's  great 
industrial  strides,  but  you  never  hear 
him  boasting  of  overtaking  the  American 
farmer.  Communism,  in  huge  collec- 
tivized farms,  has  not  begun  to  match 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the 
family  farms  of  America. 

Yet,  our  farmers  are  the  poorest  re- 
warded workers  in  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. 

UNWISE    POLICIES    OF    THE    PAST 

The  farmer  today  is  the  victim  of  un- 
wise, uneconomic,  and  otherwise  foolish 
fai-m  policies  in  the  1950's;  he  is  en- 
tangled in  the  twisted  wreckage  of  the 
old  farm  program  that  worked  so  well 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  had  in  this  country 
prior  to  1953  a  farm  program  that  was 
based  on  the  sound  principle  that  fair 
and  adequate  prices  would  be  assured 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  adjust  their 
production  to  fit  their  markets.  Under 
this  program  our  agriculture  experi- 
enced its  golden  era  of  all  our  history. 
For  11  consecutive  years — 1942-52  in- 
clusive— farm  prices  averaged  100  per- 
cent of  parity  or  above  100  percent  of 
parity. 

And  now,  listen  carefully.  During  the 
20-year  history  of  the  farm  program, 
prior  to  1953.  the  Government  actually 
showed  a  profit  of  $13  million  in  support- 
ing the  prices  of  the  basic  crops — wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
The  Government  was  able  to  sell  for  that 
much  profit  in  this  20-year  period  the 
crop  collateral  surrendered  by  farmers 
for  price  supporting  loans. 

Then  things  changed.  In  the  1950's 
our  national  policies  were  directed  to- 
ward an  unlimited  production,  low  price 
farm  economy.  We  heard  then  a  great 
deal  about  "regimentation"  and  "free- 
dom." We  heard  more  then  about  get- 
ting the  Government  out  of  agriculture 
than  we  did  about  the  responsibihty  of 
Govermnent  to  serve  our  farmers  on 
equal  terms  with  industry  and  labor. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  net  in- 
come of  agriculture  dropped  by  $21.5  bil- 
lion in  the  8  years.  1953-60  inclusive,  as 
compared  to  the  previous  8  years;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1953 
through  1960  spent  some  $37  billion — 
more  than  was  spent  in  all  the  previous 


90-year  hLstory  since  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture  was  founded  in  1862;  we  en- 
tered the  1960's  with  warehouses  virtu- 
ally bursting  with  surpluses;  and  the 
costs  now  are  staggering.  And,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  during  those  8  years,  many  > 
thousands  of  family  farmers  were  forced 
to  give  up  and  go  into  the  cities  to  look 
for  jobs. 

Between  January  1,  1953  and  Decem- 
ber 30,  1960,  in  the  8  years  when  the 
philosophy  of  all-out,  reckless  produc- 
tion, with  low  farm  prices  prevailing. 
Government  investments  in  farm  com- 
modities increased  from  $2,452  million 
to  $9,228,604,000. 

I  submit  a  table  showing  Government 
investments — in  inventory  and  loans — 
in  major  crops,  comparing  January  1, 
1953  with  January  1.  1961;  and  another 
table  showing  the  earnings  of  farmers  in 
the  reckless  years  1953-60  as  against  the 
previous  8  years  when  we  had  sound  and 
sensible  farm  programs: 

CCC  investments  in  major  crops  {inventory 
and  loans) 


Crop 

Unit 

Amount 

Value 

C  otton; 

Jan.  1,  10.',3.. 

Balp 

i.riPT.non 

Ilfif..  779.000 

Jan    1.  lyci.. 

do 

S.  242.  OUO 

892.  144,000 

Vh.al 

Jan.  I,  IV^.. 

Bu-slieL... 

4fi:,  MT.  000 

1.0Rl,54.'..OOn 

Jan.  1,  1961.. 

<lo 

1.  .Mi),  71,V  000 

3,634.072.000 

Corn: 

Jan.  1.  Itt.'a.. 

do 

368, 349. 000 

.187. 274, 000 

J;in.  1,  1961.. 

do 

1,S44,093.000 

2.  8.'i2.  lOfi.  000 

Rici- 

J..n.  1,  1953.. 

nundro<l- 
weight. 

168.  OOU 

878,  Of  W 

J:in.  1,  1961.. 

do 

C,  553. 000 

3R.  4.S3,  000 

I't^anuts: 

Jiin.  I,  1953.. 

P..und.... 

192.528,000 

22.644.000 

Jan.  !,  19f.!.. 

.   ..do 

33-2.  5«t.  (100 

3.1,  469. 000 

Tobacco 

Jan.  1.  l(i,'.3.. 

.....do 

.M4.Ofi7,0OO 

250,  373. 000 

JiiJi.  1,  IWil  . 

do 

64<).  697, 000 

403,  6W,  (ion 

Dairy  pufU 

lifUv. 

J.in.  1.  VX,3.. 

R,  44.V  noo 

Jan    I    liK'.l 

7».  124.(100 

Total  realized  net  income  of  farmers: 

8  years  1953- 

-60  Inclusive:                In  millions 

1953-      --- 

.     $13, 899 

1954 

12,  201 

1955 

11.470 

1956 

12.032 

1957 

11.018 

1958 

12.  980 

1959 

11.308 

1960 

11,649 

Total 

96.  557 

8  previous  years: 

In  millions 

1945 

.      $12.  850 

1946 

15.  223 

1947 

17.304 

1948 

16.057 

1949 

13,  789 

1960 

13.  185 

1951 

15.158 

1952 

14.416 

Total 

.      117.982 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  are  we  to- 
day? 

Our  people  are  generally  and  they  are 
rightfully  indignant.  They  will  not 
stand  longer  for  the  waste  and  the  squan- 
dering of  their  money,  in  farm  programs 
that  are  not  working  either  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer  or  to  the  tax- 
payer. 
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The  Nation  is  demanding  that  the 
Congress  enact  sound  and  sensible  farm 
legislation,  or  end  farm  programs  once 
and  for  all. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  temperament 
of  the  people  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  it  is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman,  presents 
to  the  House  H.R.  11222.  It  is  similar 
to  legislatiori.  already  passed  by  the 
Senate.  As  I  have  said,  it  will  cut  down 
farm  surpluses,  save  billions  of  dollars 
for  taxpayers,  strengthen  the  entire 
economy  by  improving  the  income  of 
farmers,  and  assure  consumers  plentiful 
food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices. 

As  I  said  above  also,  this  bill  gives  the 
grain  farmers  of  the  Nation  the  choice 
between  controlling  surpluses  with  as- 
surances of  fair  prices  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  complete  freedom  with  no  controls 
and  no  price  supports,  to  produce  them- 
selves into  bankruptcy. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  price  supports  for  the 
unlimited  production  of  anything.  I 
think  that  in  assuring  price  stability  for 
farmers  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
expect  of  farmers  that  they  will  cooper- 
ate in  programs  to  hold  their  production 
within  bounds,  so  that  they  do  not  glut 
and  ruin  their  markets,  at  the  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  our  taxpayers. 

I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  provide  a 
nickel  of  price  support  to  a  farmer  who 
will  not  cooperate,  who  will  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  controlling  his  sur- 
plus production. 

I  am  asked  what  would  happen  if  the 
bill  now  before  us  does  pass  and  com 
and  other  grain  farmers  then  reject  con- 
trols in  the  referendum  provided  for  in 
the  legislation. 

Such  a  decision  by  corn  and  other 
grain  farmers  no  doubt  would  signal  the 
ultimate  end  for  all  farm  production 
and  price  stabilization  programs.  This, 
in  my  judgment  would  convulse  agri- 
culture in  a  way  that  its  spasms  would 
be  felt  in  every  nerve  of  the  economic 
body  of  this  country. 

Moreover,  it  no  doubt  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  family  farm  in  America,  in 
any  significant  way,  as  out  of  the 
economic  wreckage  great  integrated 
farming  corporations  would  emerge,  re- 
placing independent  farmers  with  a 
hired-hand  agriculture.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  America.  The 
family  farm  was  the  beginning  of  free 
enterprise  on  this  continent.  It  formed 
the  economic  base  for  the  development  of 
the  greatest  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment the  world  has  known.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  the  family  farm  would 
not  stop  at  that.  There  would  be  a  chain 
reaction.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
units  of  capitalism  in  industry  and  busi- 
ness, now  serving  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem, would  vanish,  as  the  family  farm 
gave  way  to  an  integrated,  corporate, 
hired-hand  agriculture. 

This  may  happen,  and  sooner  than  we 
think. 

SOMK    DETAILS    OF    H.H.    11322 

This  legislation  provides  specific  pro- 
grams for  com  and  other  feed  grains, 
for  wheat,  and  for  the  dairy  industry. 


The  programs  for  grain,  if  approved  by 
farmers,  would  place  controls  on  surplus 
production.  The  bill  attempts  to  head 
off  a  gathering  surplus  situation  in  dairy 
production,  through  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. 

The  long-range  feed  grains  and  wheat 
programs  in  H.R.  11222  are  not  new  pro- 
grams; they  simply  apply  the  success 
story  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  pro- 
grams to  feed  grains  and  wheat.  They 
would  permit  producers  to  choose,  freely 
and  democratically,  between  price  sup- 
ports with  surplus  controls,  and  un- 
limited production  without  effective 
price  support.  This  is  a  choice  which 
producers  of  many  major  commodities 
now  make  nearly  every  year.  When  ap- 
plied to  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
nutvS,  it  is  a  choice  to  which  all  major 
farm  organizations  subscribe. 

The  feed  grains  and  wheat  programs 
in  H.R.  11222,  by  the  best  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
cost  the  Government  $600  milhon  less 
for  1963  crops  than  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams now  in  effect,  as  follows: 

Govrrrimeut    cost    of    alternative    programs 

for  1963  crops 

|In  inillJon.sl 


Fee.l 
grams 

Wheat 

Feed 

grains 

and 

wtteat 

I.onK-r.iiiLr      priiurani 
ill.H,   ll.".-.' 

KvtlMl^KJtl       of       I'Jtil-fVJ 

i'rtU'n.'i'ii(\    iirnBniir.s. 

Kftiini     ti)     ls*iii    jirij- 

Kfillis.           

t544 

l,.t)0 
1.372 

$1,188 
1..'17 
1.465 

tl.WJ 
J,  417 
2.837 

In  4  years  of  operation,  the  savings  to 
the  public  would  be  $4  billion,  including 
$3  billion  saved  in  Government  pay- 
ments to  fanners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  an 
effort  probably  will  be  made,  through  an 
amendment  to  substitute  for  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  sections  of  this  bill  lan- 
guage which  would  continue  the  current 
voluntary  and  temporary  programs  for 
these  crops.  It  is  true  that  these  vol- 
untary programs,  worked  out  last  year 
in  cooperation  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  are  improving 
farm  income  and  reducing  Government 
costs.  But  these  programs  are  but  tem- 
porary expedients.  They  are  still  too 
costly.  I  shall  resist  all  efforts  to  per- 
petuate them  and  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

A     WORD     WITH     MT    SOUTHERN    COLLEAGUES 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
speak  briefly  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
South,  where  we  have  successful  surplus 
control  programs  working  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts. 

Our  farmers,  by  their  own  decisions, 
prevent  surplus  production  of  these 
crops.  In  return,  our  Government  sup- 
ports our  prices.  Our  farmers  vote  over- 
whelmingly year  by  year  for  whatever 
controls  are  necessary  to  prevent  surplus 
accumulations  which  are  a  burden  to  our 
Government. 


I  think  that  all  of  us  from  the  South 
should  be  willing  and  eager  to  give  the 
farmers  of  the  Great  Midwest  and  else- 
where the  same  opportunity  that  we  have 
with  crops  we  produce,  to  determine 
in  free  and  democratic  referendimis 
whether  they  want,  as  we  have  done,  to 
place  controls  on  surplus  production  and 
enjoy  stable  prices,  or  to  go  it  on  their 
own.  with  no  check  on  production  and  no 
stability  of  price. 

Moreover,  I  must  admonish  my  south- 
ern colleagues  of  the  alternative,  if  this 
bill  should  fail.  Defeat  of  H.R.  11222 
will  return  the  feed  grains  to  unlimited 
production,  with  price  supports — price 
support  on  unlimited  production — under 
the  old  law  enacted  in  1958.  I  think  the 
Nation  would  revolt  against  being  buried 
by  a  new  avalanche  of  surpluses  of 
grains,  as  likely  would  occur.  I  think 
that  this  might  well  mean  an  end  to  all 
farm  support  programs,  and  this  would 
spell  ruin  for  the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  peanut  farmers  of  the  South.  All  of 
us  from  the  .Southland  should  think  on 
this,  when  we  cast  our  votes. 

SMALL     FARMS     AND    DEFICIT    AREAS 

One-half  of  the  Nation's  farms  are  in 
the  South.  We  have  numerous  small 
farms.  This  legislation,  in  its  feed  grains 
provisions,  comprehends  and  protects 
the  position  of  the  small  farmer.  It  pro- 
vides special  exemptions  from  cutbacks 
in  production  by  small  farmers. 

The  bill  also  properly  takes  into  ac- 
count the  special  problems  of  farmers 
in  deficit  feed  grains  producing  areas,  by 
providing  certain  exemptions. 

We  have  tried  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  be  as  fair  in  all  respects  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 

FARM     POLICT 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  appeared  in  the 
House  on  many  other  occasions,  in  be- 
half of  what  I  believed  to  be  sound  and 
serLsible  farm  programs  Many  of  you 
are  aware  of  my  own  philosophy  and  ob- 
jectives, in  the  development  of  national 
farm  policies. 

I  simply  want  to  make  available  to 
farmers  the  basic  tools  of  free  enterprise 
that  have  made  America  the  industrial 
piant  among  nations.  These  tools  and 
these  essential  requirements  for  success 
in  any  productive  enterprise  in  our  free 
economy  are  first,  the  ability  to  adjust 
.supply  to  demand,  through  holding  pro- 
duction to  the  measure  of  effective  mar- 
kets; and  second,  the  power  to  put  a  price 
tap  on  the  products  of  enterprise  that 
reflects  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  producers  thereof. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  fighting  for 
in  farm  programs  all  these  years,  simply 
to  place  our  many  thousands  of  farmers 
scattered  across  the  land  on  an  equal 
footing  with  industry,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  use  the  supply  ad- 
justment and  pricing  mechanisms  of  in- 
dustry so  that  they,  too,  may  make  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  work  for  them 
and  not  against  them. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  LIGISLATION 

H.R.  11222  embraces  the  philosophy  of 
turning  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
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to  the  advantage  of  the  fanner,  under 
our  free  enterprise  system,  as  I  have  set 
forth  as  the  sound  starting  point  in  the 
development  of  farm  policy. 

The  legislation  was  drawn  originally 
in  llie  Departme  It  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Hon.  Orville  Freeman.  The 
Secretary  and  h:s  staff  have  coopeiated 
splendidly  with  our  Committee  on  Acri- 
culture  in  brinuinp  about  extensive  im- 
provements and  refinements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  legis  alien  as  now  preseTited 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  in  this 
Hou.se  for  28  long  years  and  under  sev- 
eral .Secretaries  of  Acrriculture  and  many 
Cabinet  officers,  out  I  have  never  known 
a  more  diliuent,  a  more  faithful,  more 
loyal  worker  than  Mr.  Freeman.  Per- 
haps he  has  bee:i  poundmp  tliese  corri- 
dors, perhaps  he  has  been  lobbying  for 
this  bill,  but  he  has  not  lobbied  me  about 
it.  Hr  has  replied  whenever  I  called  on 
him  to  come  either  to  my  ofTice  or  to  the 
committee  room.  He  will  di-scuss  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  any  time  with  any- 
body. 

I  live  within  3  feet  of  a  very  prom- 
inent Cabinet  oflicer.  just  acro.ss  the  cor- 
ridor from  me.  yet  he  has  not  even 
spoken  to  me  about  this  bill,  the  debt 
limitation,  or  these  other  bills  we  are 
talkinp  about.  If  he  were  goins  to  lobby 
me  about  it  or  anything  else  would  he  not 
have  the  best  ojjportunity  in  the  world 
when  I  live  just  3  feet  away  from  him 
and  am  a  close  personal  friend  and  he 
a  former  Governor  of  our  Common- 
wealth? 

I  do  not  see  anythina  evil  or  unholy 
about  a  Cabinet  officer  explaining  legis- 
lation to  Members  who  want  to  know 
and  who  ouuht  1o  know  the  truth  about 
the  propo.'^ition  they  are  called  upon  to 
decide. 

THE    NATURT     OF    THE    fiPPOSITION 

Now.  what  is  the  opposition  to  this 
legislation? 

The  principal  opponent,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  the  lop  echelon  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  mu.^t  say,  and  I  confess  to  the  House, 
that  the  position,  and  the  activities,  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  particu- 
larly in  Us  Washington  headquarters 
has  been  a  mys.ery  to  me  since  the  late 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  the  greatest  farm 
orRanization  statesman  of  our  time,  re- 
tired as  Farm  Bureau  president  some 
15  years  ago. 

Ed  O'Neal,  of  Alabama,  as  head  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the  old 
farm  program  that  worked  so  well  for  so 
long  m  the  dire<:tion  of  bringing  farmers 
into  a  parity  pcsition  in  our  free  enter- 
prise economy.  With  the  help  of  men 
like  Earl  Smitli.  then  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  he 
welded  the  farm  interest  of  this  country 
into  a  united  front  to  lift  agriculture  out 
of  the  great  degression  and  to  set  a.gri- 
culture  on  the  road  to  the  era  of  greatest 
prosperity  farrr.ers  have  known — an  era 
that  ended  in  the  1950's. 

If  you  ask  wlial  happened  in  the  top 
level  of  the  Ftrm  Bureau,  or  question 


the  nature  of  the  new  influences  that 
have  prevailed  in  that  organization.  I 
must  confess  to  this  House  that  I  do 
not  know. 

It  is  evident  to  me.  however,  that  the 
decline  in  the  agricultural  economy,  and 
the  heaping  up  of  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems, have  coincided  with  the  departure 
of  the  new  dynasty  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
from  the  precepts  of  such  former  leaders 
as  O'Neal  of  Alabama  and  Smith  of 
Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  this 
House  in  effect  restores  the  surplus  con- 
trol provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938  with  respect  to  corn,  and  extends 
thc-e  provisions  to  other  feed  grains. 
The  authority  to  control  the  production 
of  corn  through  marketing  quotas  was 
deleted  from  farm  law  in  1954.  Corn  was 
one  of  the  basic  crops,  subject  to  produc- 
tion controls  to  prevent  surpluses,  if 
producers  approved,  embraced  in  the 
Acricultural  Act  of  1938. 

I  had  a  nostalgic  experience  in 
preparation  for  this  debate.  I  looked 
back  through  the  House  and  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938  This.  I  emphasize,  was  the 
legislation  that  authorized  production 
controls,  on  approval  of  farmers,  to  pre- 
vent surpluses.  I  saw  in  the  yellowini: 
paues  of  these  old  hearines  where  O'Neal, 
of  Alabama,  and  Smith,  of  Illinois. 
flank(  d  by  the  Farm  Bureau  presidents 
of  various  States,  submitted  this  legi.'-ia- 
tion  as  their  own.  for  the  long-range 
solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years 
the  Farm  Bureau  national  organization 
for  rea.^^ons  beyond  my  explanation,  has 
done  an  about-face.  Its  leaders  are  go- 
inc  about  the  country  saying  in  effect 
that  for  the  farmers  to  try  to  make  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  work  for 
them,  and  not  again'-t  them,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion perhaps  of  even  the  laws  of  God. 

Some  5  years  ago  the  Bureau  top 
echelon,  you  will  recall,  shocked  th.e  farm 
community  of  this  Nation  by  proposing 
the  repeal  of  the  parity  concept.  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  all  of  agriculture's 
aspirations  and  hopes  are  founded. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  is  the  foremost  opponent  of  the  bill 
before  us.  It  should  be  recalled,  in  this 
connection,  that  these  same  top  people 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  were  the  principal 
advocates  of  the  farm  policies  of  the 
19J0's  which  opened  the  fioodgates  on 
farm  production,  reduced  farm  prices, 
built  up  the  surplu.ses  that  now  over- 
whelm us.  and  generally  brought  about 
the  conditions  we  seek  to  cope  with  in 
this  legislation.  It  should  be  stressed 
al.so  that  these  top  Farm  Bureau  people 
propose,  as  their  only  alternative  to  the 
bill  before  us,  something  they  call  a 
cropland  retirement  program,  which 
would,  as  best  I  can  determine,  bring 
back  the  old  and  discredited  soil  bank 
of  the  1950's. 

I  must  say  to  this  House.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  believe  the  position 
and  the  activities  of  the  top  people  in 
the  national  organization  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  any  way  whatsoever  represent 
the  thinking  or  the  will  of  the  working 
farmers  back  in  the  States  and  in  the 


county  farm  bureau  organizations.  We 
here  in  this  House  are  working  for  the 
people  back  there  on  the  farms.  I  jest 
my  position  on  this  bill  on  the  good 
judgment  of  the  individual  farmer  and 
his  wife  who  are  looking  to  us  for  posi- 
tive, effective  and  courageous  action. 

THE     POLITICAL     CLIMATE 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  appropriate  that 
I.  in  presenting  this  bill  to  the  House. 
should  take  note  of  the  political  environ- 
ment which  encompasses  it.  We  all  are 
well  aware  of  the  events  contributing  to 
this  environment  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  abhor  even  the  thought  that  pohti- 
cal  advantage  may  at  any  tune  over- 
shadow the  best  interests  of  our  farmers, 
and  of  our  countr>'.  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

I  seek  the  support  of  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats  for  this  bill. 

I  shall  not  introduce  politics  into  this 
debate. 

But  I  say.  here  and  now.  if  cheap 
partisan  politics  are  thrown  onto  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  any  opponent  of 
this  legislation,  I  am  prepared  to  go  to 
whatever  lengths  as  are  necessary  to  turn 
this  debate  and  the  votes  on  this  bill  to 
the  best  advantages  of  the  farm  families 
who  f'  ed  and  clothe  the  Nation  and  to  all 
our  people  who  are  demanding  respon- 
sible action  of  this  House  in  the  interest 
of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  now  a  memo- 
randum prepared  for  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  certain  tables. 
It  is  my  thought  that  this  material  will 
be  helpful  to  all  the  Members  in  analyz- 
ing and  understanding  the  legislation 
before  us; 

Memorandum      HR      11222,    the   Food    and 
AURICULTURE  Act  of   1962 

HR  11222.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Art 
of  19C2,  would  benefit  farmers,  taxpayers. 
and  consumers  It  Is  a  farm  bill  for  nil  the 
people.  It  represents  another  step  toward 
improvement  of  rural  living,  toward  better 
resource  use  find  toward  sensible  commodity 
programs.  It  would  m(Xlify  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  of  the  1950's  -prn- 
gr.ims  which  cost  far  too  much  and  which 
left  Urge  carryovers  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Those  programs  were  largely 
responsible  fur  Increasing  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
$2  9  billion  In  1954  to  »"  1  billion  in  1959. 

A  steady  Incre.a.se  in  G'>vernment  cost.s  was 
certain  to  occur  if  the  pre-1961  price  sup- 
port programs  had  been  continued  for  1961 
and  1962  crops  If  the  old  programs  wore 
to  be  efTective  again  for  the  196:3  cmps.  as 
some  propo.se,  carryover  stocks  would  In- 
rrea.se  by  the  end  of  the  1966  marketing  year 
t  1  about  4  3  billion  bushels  of  corn  and 
gram  sorghums  and  2  1  bilUtjn  bu-hels  of 
wheat  Annual  CCC  expenditures  for  (arry- 
Ing  charges  on  these  three  grams  would  ex- 
ceed $1^4   billion  by  the  fiscal  year  1967 

In  contrast,  the  long-range  programs  in 
HR  11222  would  reduce  CCC  stocks  of  corn 
and  gram  sorgluim  to  about  11  billion  bush- 
els and  wheat  stocks  to  about  665  million 
busnels  ai.d  would  begin  to  u.se  our  excess 
farmland  resources  effectively  Carrying 
charges  on  grains  would  be  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  if  the  old  program*  were  to 
operate  again 

The  1961-62  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  the  19d2  wheat  program  have 
raised  farm  Income  and  reduced  Government 
costs    materially,    but    they    are    responsible 
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programs  only  aa  temporary  expedients. 
Tbey  were  clearly  better — for  farmers  and 
for  taxpayers — than  the  programs  In  effect 
prior  to  1961.  But  they  are  costly,  and  their 
results  are  uncertain  compared  with  the 
long-range  programs  proposed. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  wisely  rejected  efforts  to  continue  the 
existing  emergency  programs  in  1963,  and 
approved  the  long-range  programs  in  H.R. 
11222.  Advantages  of  these  programs  are 
given  below. 

1.  The  long-range  programs  are  less  costly. 

(a)  The  proposed  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  would  cost  the  Government  about 
«600  million  less  In  1963  alone  (table  1). 

(b)  In  4  years,  the  proposed  programs 
would  cost  $4  billion  less  than  the  voluntary 
programs.  Future  budget  savings  would  be 
higher  under  the  long-range  programs  than 
under  the  temporary  programs  (table  2) . 

(c)  Diversion  payments  alone  would  be 
half  a  billion  dollars  less  In  1963.  and  more 
than  $3  billion  less  In  4  years,  than  with  the 
voluntary  programs  (table  3). 

(d)  All  farmers  could  participate  In  solv- 
ing the  surplus  problem  In  the  long-range 
programs.  With  voluntary  programs,  how- 
ever, noncoop>erators  offset  much  of  the 
acreage  reduction  paid  for  on  farms  of  co- 
operators. 


2.  Consumers  are  fully  protected. 

No  measurable  Increase  In  consumer  food 
prices  would  result  from  the  program.  Farm 
prices  make  up  only  38  percent  of  food  prices. 
Food  prices  rose  steadily  in  the  1950's  while 
farm  prices  fell,  increases  in  future  food 
prices  would  tend  to  be  caused  primarily  by 
other  factors — not  by  farm  prices. 

Farm  price  supports  and  farm  prices  were 
Increased  somewhat  In  1961.  yet  tood  prices 
have  been  stable  the  past  year.  The  range 
In  which  price  supports  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  authorized  Is  not  changed  by  H  R 
11222.  Nothing  In  the  bill,  therefore,  should 
be  construed  as  indicating  higher  food  prices 

3.  The  long-range  feed  grain  program  is 
fair  to  farmers. 

It  would  provide  producers  a  choice  be- 
tween good  prices  and  incomes  wlUi  produc- 
tion restrictions,  and  neither  production  lim- 
itations nor  price  supports 

(a)  Producers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice 
wheat  and  peanuts  have  made  a  similar 
choice  for  many  years 

(b)  From  two-thirds  to  around  90  percent 
of  the  producers  in  most  of  the  Southeast 
and  the  Northeast  could  be  exempt  from  the 
program  because  they  would  have  allotments 
smaller  than  25  acres  ( table  7  i 

4.  The  wheat  provisions  of  H  i?    1 1222 


HR.  11222  provides  a  marketing  certifi- 
cate program  in  place  of  the  existing  price 
support  for  wheat.  It  Includes  also  an  acre- 
age allotment  geared  to  the  market  for  wheat 
in  place  of  the  excessive  55  million-acre  min- 
imum allotment  in  existing  law. 

The  central  advantages  of  the  marketing 
certificate  program  over  the  price-suppor  . 
program  now  In  effect  are  greater  flex  - 
billty  for  farmers  and  a  limitation  on  the 
price-support  obligation  of  the  Government 
Marketing  certificates  provide  a  means  of 
distinguishing  between  wheat  for  food  and 
export,  to  be  supported  at  the  higher  price, 
and  wheat  for  feed,  or  for  export,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  a  lower  price. 

The  provision  permitting  wneat  to  be 
planted  on  feed  grain  allotments  is  another 
key  feature  of  the  marketing  certificate  pro- 
grain      It  would : 

I  a)  Provide  farmers  with  much  needed 
flexibility 

ibi  Provide  a  larger  supply  of  quality 
wheats  from  which  millers  and  exporters 
could  select  their  supplies. 

(  0 1  Not  add  to  feed  supplies,  since  wheat 
pi, III  ted  on  feed  grain  acreage  would  displace 
other  grains. 

Detailed  comparisons  of  program  costs  and 
returns  to  prcxlucers  under  alternative  pro- 
grams are  in  the  following  tables: 


TaRI.f:    I.      Feed  griiin^  awl  >rh,  n(      M,ijor  elernrriln  of  CCC  coxts  hy  crop  ytnrs 

i. Millions  of  (lollarsl 


1961 

1963 

1061 

1963 

With 

1960 

program 

Emer- 

gonry 

proEnini 

With         With 

1960      i    1961-62 
program  pnjgriun.'^ 

With 
lone- 
rinev 

proeruin 

With 

iT'iphind 
n'tire- 
ment 

[)ro'j  ram 

107 

-429 

23 

335 

167 

With 

1960 

profntun 

Emer- 

Kenry 

proicram 

With 

lixXi 
prugr.iiii 

With 

l'J(.l-t,2 

progrinn 

With 

loni'- 

rivrik'i' 

progr-ini 

Will. 

'Toplan<l 
r.'lin  - 
111. lit 

pr'.virtini 

FEED    '.R.\ISS 

Vo>X  of  iicfiui.<lti()n.s.      

l*rocved.s  from  dis(K)sitioii^- 

880 

-379 

4(1 

593 

186 

HA.5 

-1.069 

52 

505 

186 

750 

-300 

45 

710 

167 

932 

-1,28.5 
52 

419 

182 

ia3 

,54 
182 

WHEAT 

ro,st  of  iU-QUi.Kition.s 

l'ro<"ei'<ls  from  iliiiposilions. 

Fi[[K>rt  suhsidie.s 

fiirrying   charges   and  In- 
Uresl 

375 

-417 

410 

300 

.■WO 

5ir2 

-42(1 

375 

310 

608 

-4.'4 
313 

G08 

-1^ 
430 

225 

ti08 

—  .547 

Kx[W)rt  <ubsi<lit's     ..   

("itrryiiig   chHrces   iiiid    m- 
tori-st.                          

13 

I'lihlif  I>aw  48(1,  excluding 
r\|)<)rt  subsidies 

Pill. lie  Law  480,  excluding 
exi>ort  sutMiidies 

tiU-i 

Subtotal 

Suhtiit.il     

1,326 

539 

782 

1,372 



300 

1  900 

144 

»500 

203 

>  1, 175 
1.378 

1.248 

1.465 

872 
'345 

938 

45.5 

'  705 

7'MyrTi.iil.<   for  land   diver- 
sion..   

Payments  for  land  diver- 
sion   

Total 

Tot.il 

1.326 

1,321 

1  372 

1.200 

(VW 

1,248 

1.465 

1.217 

1,188 

1.160 

Rasf.l  U[)on  iin  a.s,suniption  that  the  price  'Ujiport  wouM  in'  fl.2()  per  Lustifl  for 
(■irii  .iii'l  tl.M)  iHT  l.U-'ihrl  for  wheat.  The  I)e[)artinent  .if  .\griiulnin-  lui..;  iivlicnte'l 
'-i.iy  that  ihe  corn  pri.  i'-sup[K3rt  level  would  (w  Iwnween  $1.2(J  and  .$1,30  if  tli.  niaii'!:i- 
tnry  fee.l  t;r'iin  [iroirr  ini  were  in  effi'.-t  in  1963,  an.l  that  the  wheat  prii^t^  siipp.,-!!  w.niM 
ie  at«iut  $2  per  hushel  if  ttie  niarketirn;  ci.rtirK.atc  program  were  in  eiTe.t. 
'  iJiversion  jsiynifiius  of  $o*Mi,ilt»i,0ini  wuuM  be  a.ssociated  with  $1.20  jx-r  hu^h.-l  i>n<.' 


supports  for  com;  i>ayments  of  approximately  $400,000,000  woull  lu  ma  !e  if  th.  [iru'e- 
<(i[.|H)rt  level  were  at  or  near  $1.30  per  bushel 

'  Kstimated  total  payments  of  $1,880  are  uitril.iited  to  fi.e.1  grams  and  w  heat  >  v.ii 
th.ugli  .some  of  the  acreage  is  diverted  from  ■  r.ip-  nut  m  surplus  siippl\ 

'  Payment?'  of  $225,000,000  In  the  wheat  pr'.fiam  !;avi  ai^..  Ut-n  mli  at.-.l  in  i.ime 


T\m.K   ■_'.      Feed  giains  and  iilnnl     Estimated  uhnndte  ni  t  :<iii  uuj.^  fru'n  -■■, 

priigt  'I  ni.'. 

[Millions  c,;  -lollarsl 


l)ply  management  proyrarn8  conipurid  irifh   '-itn-niri.j  to  I'i'in 


rEED     .R.VINS 

.\cilui.sition  postj!  avoiiled,  net 

Carrying  ctjsls  ami  interest  avoidcd. 

Diversion  paymcntji  incurred 

Ad.litional    a.lministrative    expense 
incurred 

Net  savings... 


1961 
emer- 
gency 

firo- 

cnim 


353 

1,0.54 
-782 

-42 


583 


1963 


With 
1960  pro- 
gram 


With 

With 

1961-62 

long- 

pro- 

range 

gram. s 

pro- 

gram 

341 

37f. 

980 

1.005  j 

-900 

-,5<J0 

—  ?,^ 

-37 

386 

844 

With 
cropland 
retire- 
ment 
program 


•376  [;  .Kc<iiibKfcmc«to  avoided,  net 

1.1105  !i  Carrytogeoitti and  interest  avoided.. 

-1,175    :  diversion  payments  Incurred 

.\  !  litlonaf  administrative   expense 
incurred 


-74 


132 


N'.t  savings 


1961 
emer- 
gency 

pro- 
LT.im 


1963 


With 
1960  pro- 
gram 


With 

With 

1961-62 

lone- 

(      [iro- 

rani;!' 

grams 

pro- 

gram 

!»:! 

program 

207 

2(;7 

Xib 

4.50  , 

-345 

-250 

-13 

-13 

184 

454  t 

1 

W  ith 

iT.ipIan   i 

ri'Iire- 

ment 

profcram 


2'JO 

371 

-  7l)5 

-42 

-l,5.t 


'  Estimated  total  payments  of  $1,880  arc  attributed  to  feed  grain.x  and  wlieat  even  thouK'i  .".ni.'  if  tli.'  acreage  is  divert"!  from  n<n<f~  not  in  surplus  supply. 
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Tapi.k  3.—  Difftroxce  in  cost  to  the  Government  of  diversion  payments  under  long-range  proposal  corn  po!,  d  ,i  ,lh  r<inl<  n  uol,,,,,  „j  1  !*'!.'  vol -ntnry 

feed  grain  and  wheat  programs 


(Millions  of  dollars! 


Crx)])  aii<i  pron^n 

Whe^t 

Feed  grains 

Tola. 

Crop  and  program 

Wheat 

yii<\  crains 

Tiii,il., 

Tin    11222 

'260 

:i45 

>,MKi 
tKKi 

7,50 
1 .  245 

19»>«i  crop- 

U.K.  11-222 

\  '.liint.ir>  pr(.gram.'< 

\ OluntHrj  programs 

345 

900 

1,245 

1  >ilT't.  mv 

96 

4(1(1 

i4<lli 
9(10 

495 

DifT.Tence 

345 

900 

1,245 

I'K.t  imp 

il   K.  11222 

I  20tl 
345 

1.245 

I',#>3-6»i  croj)s 
H   K    11222 

836 
1,380 

i.aoo 

t.«00 

1.S2S 
4.980 

\ii!nnt.irv  prngraii  s    

Voluntary  protram.-    

PifTerence 

Dilfrn  iiiv 

145 

500 

645 

766 

1400 

3,    .55 

I'Ks'.  rli.p 

11   H    ir222         

I  175 
345 

'300 
900 

475 
1,245 

770 

\(iliintar\  programs 

Piflerence 

170 

600 

'Diversion  jiayments  at  approximately   tliis<    leM  Is  would  apply  with   the   pri(»-  ■  Tln-se  ipaymeni  ratep  would  api>ly  If  the  jiriee  .>!up|>ort  for  <.<ir!i  wa.«  $1.2«t  i)er  buslicl. 

.MipiKirt  for  i>TtificaIe  *  tieat  at  $2  [n-r  l.ushcl      T  ..■  di-clmmg  schedule  i.f  payments  If  the  rorn  [irice  sup|".rt  wen   arouihi  Jl..-«i  jn  r  l.uslu-l.  p;r.  m..  t  1^  would  range  fr.  ni 

indicates  a  eeneral  i>oli;y  |«isition  only,  not  a  .leterniination  of  th«-  level  of  (»a>nient,v  ,ippro.\imatel>  J4<«>,i«iii.i««i  to  J-Ji«i.(«iii.(««i  from  iWk-t  to  1«»>5. 
in  future  years, 

T.MiLK  4.      Fnd  grains      F.xtunult  s  fin   vdriaiis  /irorfra rns,  by  crop  years 


1«U 

19f.3 

l!*;i 

19.  .3 

With 

19fWl 
program 

Emer- 
gency 
program 

With 

lytio 
program 

\S  nil     i    Ixing- 

19<;i-(i2       range 

prr>grama  program 

(  rop- 
land  re- 
tirement 
program 

With 

1960 

program 

Emer- 
gency 
program 

With         With 

I960       i9(;i  -(;2 

program  pioprams 

Ix)nK- 

range 

program 

Crop- 
land re- 
tirement 
program 

Aereape  ithou.-.iuid  atjis;: 
Diverted 
.'^oil  hank 

13,943 

13,943 
25,215 
106.  7W 

1   32 

12,  (129 
i-2.5,  UKl 

12.  (r29 

29.  .5(1(1 

105.  NKl 

1   37 

r2,ir2V 

12  rr>y 

I'liliialion  'million  tons); 

Dome.-lu 

EviKirt       

137  4 
13.3 

134  9 
13.3 

141  5 
14.0 

138    1 
14.0 

l.^S.  0 
14.0 

1  13.5.0 
14  0 

im    ,'.(Kl    ,         9H,  IKKl 
1   37   1            1   42 

'Icital  use 

C'arryoui  < million  tons) 

lncrea.s<      -i-      or    de{Tea.se 
I  —  '  in  c:u-ryover  during 
year    million  tonsi 

Payments   for   land   diver- 
sion inilllHin  dollars   .  .    ., 

Season     averaL-e     prio-     to 
farmer^  f'.r  ci.rn 

JlarvesUd 

Yield    (tons  i>er  harve  ted 
aire 

124,  100 

1.50.7 
97  f. 

-f-I2  8 
$0  98 

148  2 
-7  1 

$7S2 
$1   (17 

15.5.  5 
81.9 

-1-11.5 

$0.98 

1.52  n 

(.4  1- 
-6  4 

3$1«I0 
'$1   07 

149  0 

(•■I    ,- 

-8  <J 
■  t.'.(«i 

149.0 
Hl.li 

Supply  (millKin  tons): 
Beginning  slocks 

84.8 
163.0 

.  5 

84.8 

140.6 

.  5 

70  4 

166.0 

10 

70  4 

144-6 

1.0 

70  4 
139.  1 

1.0 

70.4 

139.2 

1.0 

-  s  s 

I'roduclion        .     

.  s..^  k 

ImiMirts 

■  ji  2;(         i).  13 

Total  supply  ... 

248  3 

22.5.9 

237  4 

216  0 

210.  5 

210  6 

1  A,s,sijmes  3,(110,00(1  more  tons  of  wheat  iLse.i  for  fi-fl 

'  Kstiniat4-s  of  divers  on  payment.'  ami  average  pric»-,s  re<i-ive<l  by  farmers  ,ir.-  I.a.siit 
ui><>n  an  a.'isumpllon  t  lat  the  prlo  supixirt  in  19tt)  ui.uld  \»-  $1  2i)  [><  r  l.ush.l  i(  th. 
1961-62  programs  were  .ilended      .s'lnce  progrtim  cost.s  would  U-  mop  than  $.50(l,(l<Ki,(««i 


higher  than  under  the  mandatory  program,  the  le\.  i 
b»-  revi.'wed  witii  a  view  to  r'-'luiing  pri.gram  cost.s 


if  pri'f  .suiUK.rt  wiiiiM  loivr  to 


■  l>!>.  r-i.iii  payments  an.l  a  veragt  prio-.s  rei-.  I  ved  t.y  farmers  are  t>ase.l  on  an  ii.ssiii;  p 
tiiiti  that  liir  sui>ixirt  prin-  would  lie  around  $!.20  l>er  liushel.  Thi  price  supiK.il  (i.i 
II. rn  1!,  l'.»21  liiLS  not  U-en  set,  but  th'  Drpartment  has  indiciU'd  that  undi'r  thi  niaiiila- 
Iiiry  pri't-'rain  il  would  Ix-  s<t  tx-twii  n  Jl  -20  an. ,  $1  3ii  j»'r  hushel 

<  H'pr.vi.iits  (inly  that  part  of  tl.w.dm.Kr,  ir  p.,ymrnl,'  wliicti  i-.m  (..  ~|k-<i(i.  illy 
a^!-rll"  .;  1"  !■  I  '1  LTam  aci.age 


TaBI.K  5.—  WhfOt      F^stmintts  far  ni 


I,  ^tipni  r'ls .   }/!/  rrap  yi  nrs 


1<»'.1 
pri.gram 

With  1*1 
jirogram 

ma 

With  19fL' 
program 

lying 

rangi.. 

program 

2,  7-29 

13.000 

45.  8(KI 

40.(00 

■2.5  5 

Cropland 
retire- 
ment 

prop-am 

2.729 

Acreiige  ilhousjind  acr-si: 
Diverted 

8oii  hank               

3.163 

2,729 

2.7-29 

14.000 

48.300 

43,  100 

25  5 

Pjx^cial  pn>gra;ns  '. 

Planted  '     

56.648 

51,6-20 

23.9 

57.  ax) 

,'.3.  ,500 

25.0 

51.000 

47,000 

25  5 

Harveste<i 

'^'leld  1  t.ushels  }«er  acn  ' 

.'^uiiply  iinillion  hushe.si: 

Beginning  stiK-ks 

1.412 
1 .  2.35 

8 

1.295 
1.340 

8 

1 ,  295 
1.  100 

8 

1.295 
1 .  0;i5 

5 

1.295 

1.200 

5 

F'roductlon 

IrniK.rts        

'I'otal  supplv                       

2.  655 

2.643 

2,403 

2,33.5 

2.500 

I'liliration  imilllon  hushels): 

Domestic 

Export 


Total  u.se 

Carryoul  (million  bushels) 

Increase  ( -♦-  >  or  decrease  ( -  <  in 

carryover  during  year 

Payments    for    land    diversion 

(million  dollars  i 

Season  average  price  to  farmers  *. 


1961 
jirofram 


1988 


W;l  ■    l'.*']  W  il  I,  l'«.. 
I>rogram     i.r"gram 


Ixing- 

rauge 

I  projrram 


590 
685 


603 
625 


1.275 
1..380 

-32 
$1.84" 


1.228 

1.415 


-120 


,585 
625 

1.210  I 

1.  193  1 

i 

-102  i 


'  345 
$1.75  I      i$l   80 


585 
625 

1.210 
1,  12.' 

-170 

!  2.50 
■  U-  0-5 


Croiilnnd 

i.tire- 
I      merit 
JiriHTraTii 


700 
(i2S 

1.3-25 

1,  175 

-120 

•  .10 
II   .ij 


'  Estimates  lake  into  consideration  'small  farm"  has*'  acreages  of  alxiut  6.000,000 
acres  under  administn.tlon  proposal  but  at>out  11,000,000  acres  under  the  1962  program, 

'  Diversion  payments  and  average  prices  reo  ived  by  farmers  are  based  upon  an 
a,ssumption  tliat  the  .963  prico  sup[)ort  lor  wheat  would  be  $1.80  if  the  1962  wheat 
pi '.gram  wiri-  I'Xten'leil  to  the  1963  crop,  but  that  the  price  support  would  be  about 
$2  if  the  marketiiig  certificate  program  were  m  effect. 


»  Represents  only  that  part  of  $l,8»Ci,(XKi.fiO<'  ,n  total  payroenls  which  can  U  sjx-cifi- 
cally  as(Til>ed  to  wheat  acreage.  If  all  payment*  are  prorated  to  wheat  an.!  feed  grains, 
this  becomes  $705,000,000. 

«  Feed  luid  seed  wheat  value  assumed  to  be  $1.40  per  bushel,  except  ui)oii  cruplaii'l 
retirement  program.  i 


!i 


l!   !' 


■    IS- 


|! 
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Table  6. — Estimated  value  of  production  of  wheal  and  feed  graint  under  various  programs,  hij  crop  years 


June  19 


1961 


1963 


With 

1960 
pro- 
gram 


Pro- 
grams 


With 
1960 
pro- 

gnim 


With 

1962 
pro- 
gram 


Ix>nR-  I    rroi>- 
range  ,  hirid  re- 
pro-  tireiiicnt 
gram  program 


vnZKt 

.'=i'ft.<(m    avornge   prlf*   fier 
t'U.-^tirl  to  farmers  ' 


$1.84 


$1.75 


$1.S0 


\alup  of  pro>luctlon    nill-  | 
Hon  ilollars)  ' '. 

I'livnicnt.s  for  lanil  diver-  ; 
si'jn    million  dollars) ■_ 


2.228 


2,310 


1,9-10 
34,5 


liilal  value  plu.'s  pay- 
nuTits..     .   .. 


2,228 


2,310 


2,285 


$2.  0.5 

2.057 
2.50 

3,207 


$1.35 

i.raj 

=  110 
1,730 


FEED   GR.\IN8 

Si'ivson     average    price    to 
funiuTS  for  corn: 

I'or  tiu.^hel 

I'er  ton 


\"alur  of  pro<iuction  of  all 
feed  grains,  \yAs\s  prk« 
per  ton  of  iwrn  u"illion 
dollars  i 

Payments  for  land  diver- 
sion tmillion  dollars) 


Total  value  plus  pay- 
ments  


\m\ 


1963 


With 

1960 

pro- 


10.98 
$35.00 


5.  7a5 


5,705 


Pro- 
grama 


$1.07 
$38.20 


5,372 
782 


6,154 


With 

VM'A) 
pro- 
griiiii 


$0.98 
$35.00 


.5,  810 


With 

iyf.2 
pro- 
gram 


tl.07 
$38.20 


5.525 
900 


,5,  mo  •       fi.  425 


Long- 

nmge 
pro- 
gram 


$1   23 


j    Cop- 
land re- 
tirciiirnt 
[irogram 


$1.  13 
$40.35 


f.,  127 

.vto 


.5,600 
J  ^1)0 


6.  627 


«,  409 


'  Wheat  u.st'd  for  foi'd  and  seed  is  com pn't"'  ''  ^'^O  [ht  liuslirlexci'pt  for  the  sropland         '  Keprcsentsonly  that  part  of  $1,880,000,000  in  total  payments  which  can  he  a.s<Til<od 
retirenirnl  pro!?nini.  si)eiific-ally  to  wheat  or  feed  grain  acreage.    Thereniaiti<l('r  wriuM  .Tppl>  to  land  diverted 

from  other  crops. 

T.ARi.E  7. —  FtCil  grains — Eslimalol  nppUrahility  of  Jo-acre  exemption  under  the  provinions  of  the  adiuinislration  feed  gniin   program^ 


Slate 

Enimated 
miiutx'r  of 
farms  with 
t)a.<es  of  2-5 
acres  or  le.vs  ' 

PeriTntage 

(;f  farms  » ilh 

2.5-acre  I'ase 

or  less 

Feed  erain 
acieaee  re]!- 
re.^'nted  by 
farms  with 
2.'  acres  or 
less 

.Kereage  on 

exempt 

farms  as 

jiereent  of 

total  acreage 

State 

Estimated 
niimt>er  of 
farms  with 
bases  of  25 
acres  or  less  ^ 

Percentage 

of  farms  with 

25-arr«  hase 

or  le.>» 

Feed  grain 

atrr.ii'e  ri[i- 

n">«'ntrd  by 

farms  w  itii 

2,5  acres  or 

less 

.\  ere  ace  on 

rxem[)t 

farm.-^  as 

JK  rccnt  of 

total  aere.ii.'c 

Nfiiiie 

1.070 
wot; 

3.  t>2 

1 ,  'VS-t 
L'KI 

1     >M)2 

31,1)1.5 
,i.  '.Uh 
56.  .586 
.57.907 
39.  n.56 
2,5,  749 

45.  2)S3 
64.  ,528 
2>».  0<)1 

18.  im 

46.  ,584 
2.  375 

2.  872 

4.  2J1 

Pi,  rt'.K) 

1,S4<I 
U.O'J'J 
.V>,  3h6 

2<i,  (x;3 

W, 
93 
W 
88 
S3 
K 

n 

M 
81 
S8 

39 

ao 

83 

a 

25 

la 

48 

« 

7 
» 

SO 

«e 

m 

96 

Thitn.iiuid) 

S.  5 

H  1 

37   1 

17  4 

:i  0 
■Jl  '.> 

44,9 

K.57  2 

f,49.  2 

476. 1 

296.4 

54.5.0 

796.0 

357.  6 

236.8 

512.5 

31.7 

22.4 

52.4 

173.5 

22.3 

113.9 

46,3.4 

101  3 

81 

74 

60 

61 

54 

58 

,49 

'26 

69 

17 

B 

3 

28 

28 

5 

2 

12 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

23 

59 

75 

North  Carolina 

128.926 

50, 241 

45.  .Vie 

6,079 

82.  526 

79.944 

62.  844 

82.176 

31.121 

31.061 

y.  131 

2H.  442 

3.  «99 

4.ft37 

1.0*8 

390 

474 

301 

5.  .538 

216 

2.334 

4,734 

1.352 

88 
87 
fiO 
51 
82 
82 
73 
89 
01 
91 
34 
36 
2.5 
54 
39 
10 
■.Ti 
Zi 
70 
M 
3.5 
.'J 
18 

Thoiitandt 

1.(1.59,6 
426.4 
4Vt  4 

6y  0 

t><6.  4 

IVil.  9 

642.9 

722.  1 

210  7 

2.59.  2 

61.1 

264.1 

59.3 

,5H,7 

13.2 

3  0 

.5,8 

2,3 

.53.6 

2.3 

21.9 

48.7 

22.6 

.54 

.New  lluiiipshire 

South  Carolina 

51 

\<-rin()nt ,  _ 

(ieorgia 

17 

M:Vi,';:ir)lii.S<'tl,-!    

Florida 

Ij 

Rhode  Mand 

Kentucky .. 

Coilliecticut . ... 

Tennessoe 

43 

New  York 

31 

Nc'.v  JtTsey 

Peniisvlvania 

Mississippi 

.\rkansas 

:>H 

Ohio... 

I/Ouisiana 

5<) 

India]  m... 

Oklahoma 

7 

Illinoi.-i 

Texas 

4 

.\ll(hii.Mn- 

Mont.ina 

3 

Wi,-ic<iii.';in     . 

'  Idihn         ...     . 

10 

Minnesota 

Wvommg 

lo 

lo\*u    ..            

Colorado 

1 

.Mi.ssoriri 

.North  Dakota 

.-^oiitli  Dakota. 

New  Mexico 

.\ri7,ona.  _ 

Utah  

8 

2 

30 

.Nehr-.L-ika 

.Nevada     

15 

K.m's.i.'^              

Washington 

3 

I'»'la\^are  .  

Orecon 

10 

.\!  iivland 

California  .   ..  . 

1 

United  States 

West  V  Irgiula 

1,204,532 

54 

11.976.5 

12 

1  The  e\emplinn  ipplies  to  b;kse  acreage  in  It.R.  11222  and  to  arre,ic(-  allotments  in 
the  -iet  lion  whi-ti  w  iv^  di'leti-*!  from  the  Senate  tall  (S.  2iS6;  before  it  «as  rtporled  as  S. 
3225. 


'  Ineliides  pom,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley.     II  oat.s  is  lnrliide<l, 'is  in  IIH   11222,  the 
numtjer  and  percentage  of  (arms  would  be  smaller  in  most  Stales, 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  know  about 
as  much  about  control  programs  and 
adjustment  programs  as  any  Member  of 
this  House,  because  five  of  the  six  basic 
commodities  are  grown  in  my  district 
and  on  my  own  farm,  and  at  one  time 
or  another  all  of  those  commodities  have 
been  under  some  adjustment  program. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  worked  successfully  and  well 
for  many  years.  The  Government  has 
sustained  very  small  losses  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  peanut  pro'^ram.  under 
which  we  have  made  necessary  adjust- 
ments, is  likewise  operating  well  and  sat- 
isfactorily, and  peanut  farmers  are  not 
now  on  subsidy.  The  program  on  rice 
IS  another  adjustment  program  and  that 
is  working  well;  and  the  program  on  cot- 
ton i.s  an  adjustment  program. 

We  are  trying  in  this  legislation  to 
eive  to  other  producers  of  the  Nation 
the  same  sort  of  legislative  machinery 
and  programs  as  we  have  provided  for 
the  producers  of  the  four  commodities 


I  have  just  mentioned.  I  want  the 
farmers  who  produce  corn  and  feed 
grains,  the  farmers  who  produce  wheat, 
to  have  the  same  choice  that  my  farm- 
ers have  had.  In  every  referendum  we 
have  held  the  farmers  have  approved  the 
programs  by  about  90  to  98  percent,  and 
the  programs  are  working  well. 

We  have  lost  gigantic  sums  of  money 
in  recent  years  on  wheat  and  on  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  We  have  accu- 
mulated huge  surpluses  in  our  ware- 
houses and  our  warehouses  are  now  bulg- 
ing with  vital  food  and  fiber  throughout 
this  vast  Republic  of  ours  They  have 
accumulated  about  $9  billion  worth  of 
surpluses.  We  have  authorized  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  to  do 
just  about  everything  pos.sible  with  these 
surpluses  which  are  now  burdening  our 
markets. 

Our  committee  and  this  Congress  have 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
right  to  sell  these  commodities  for  cash 
dollars,  to  sell  them  on  short-term  credit 


for  dollars  and  long-term  credit  for  dol- 
lars, to  sell  them  for  foreign  currencies, 
to  barter  the  commodities  away  for  stra- 
tegic materials  needed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, yes,  even  to  give  the  vital  food  and 
fiber  a'.vay  around  the  world  wherever 
need  can  be  shown.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing that  broad  authority,  our  situation 
ha.s  become  aggravated  with  every  har- 
vest. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  this  situation, 
that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  offer 
to  the  farmers  a  program  providing  that 
if  they  will  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments \vc  will  provide  the  necessary  and 
de.sirable  price  supports,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  reject  the  program, 
they  have  no  price  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  what  these  ad- 
justment programs  now  operating  for 
cotton,  tobacco  and  peanuts  mean  to  me. 
I  know  what  they  mean  to  my  constitu- 
ents. But  for  these  programs  that  we 
have.  North  Carolina  fanners  would  be 
in  bankruptcy  before  Thanksgiving.     We 


1962 
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could  not  possibly  survive  because  we 
would  produce  so  abundantly  that  prices 
would  be  destroyed  and  we  would  have 
no  alternative  other  than  to  suffer  the 
burdens  of  unmanageable  overproduc- 
tion instead  of  the  blessings  of  the  pro- 
grain  whereby  we  have  had  stability  of 
supplies  and  stability  in  prices  and  at 
least  some  decree  of  prosperity.  The 
difference  is  prosperity  on  the  one  hand 
and  prostration  on  the  other  hand. 

I  remember  ,;939  when  we  dropped  the 
tobacco  program.  I  saw  able-bodied 
friends  of  mine  walking  out  of  the  ware- 
houses with  t-jars  in  their  eyes — with 
not  money  enough  even  to  buy  school 
books.  It  was  a  burden  upon  us  for  2  or 
3  years. 

Now  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  to  give 
the  grain  farmtM-s  of  the  Nation  a  chance 
to  say  yes  or  no. 

Of  course,  the  city  gentleman  here 
from  Kansas  City  made  an  excellent 
speech :  and  he  knows  that  there  would 
not  be  any  great  city  there  but  for  the 
agriculture  of  that  area.  We  know  that 
this  program  is  important.  In  every 
little  city  and  village  in  this  country. 
ever>'  professional  man,  men  and  women 
in  all  vocations  and  avocations  of  pri- 
vate life  are  involved  in  this  controversy. 

I  think  those  Members  from  the  city 
district  should  feel  that  this  bill  is  a 
consumer's  bill.  It  is  a  bill  to  protect 
consumers  as  well  as  producers.  It  is  a 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  appeal  to  the  city  Members  to  vote 
for  this  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayers,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  and  I  think  we  can  expect 
good  administration  of  this  bill  by  Mr, 
Freeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  long  hearings, 
after  all  who  asked  to  appear  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
concerning  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
to  present  their  own  solutions  for  the 
farm  problems,  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture broke  up  into  subcommittees  and 
I  referred  all  of  the  sections  to  appro- 
priate subcomraittees.  The  subcommit- 
tees worked  diligently  and  faithfully  to 
improve  those  sections. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  was  chairman  of  one  or  two  of 
the  subcommittees,  and  he  will  discuss 
those  particular  provisions  that  were 
referred  to  his  subcommittee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson  1 
was  chairman  of  the  Eteiry  Subcommit- 
tee, and  he  will  discuss  the  dairy  section. 
The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Breeding)  was  chairman  of  the  Wheat 
Committee,  and  he  will  present  that  sec- 
tion. We  have  a  section  aealing  with 
Public  Law  480,  which  also  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  appealing  to  the  reason  of  this  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  A  matter  has  been  dis- 
turbing me  now  for  some  time.  That  is 
the  problem  that  some  of  our  producers 
have  fallen  into  where  a  base  has  been 
lost  to  their  farm.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  helped  me,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  helped  me,  but 
in  spite  of  that  help  we  have  been  un- 
able to  establish  a  base  on  a  farm  of 
160  acres,  320  acres,  or  400  acres. 

What  would  happen  to  a  young  man 
who  owns  a  farm  worth  $100,000.  but 
he  is  unable  to  get  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  act?  Those  are  the  things 
that  frighten  me. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's views  to  this  extent;  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  we  have  a  provision  in 
this  bill  which  will  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  base  on  a  new  farm. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing in  the  debate  on  the  feed  gram  bill 
the  Secretary  had  the  power  to  make 
adjustments  on  feed  grain  bases.  1 
happen  to  have  a  boy  who  runs  my  farm. 
There  is  not  a  single  acre  that  he  can 
get.  He  has  been  denied  a  single  acre. 
What  would  he  do  if  this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  could  appeal  to  the 
local  committee,  and  they  could  make  it 
available  to  him. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  or  will  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  will  or  not,  either.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  question  un- 
til the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Po.AGE  I  speaks.  I  think  he  will  be  j,ble 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
record  be  written  so  there  may  be  some 
directive  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  any  bill  we  pass. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '•• 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  very  fine  statement 
that  he  has  made.  I  intend  to  be  here 
on  the  floor  and  listen  to  the  debate 
throughout  the  time  that  we  spend  on 
that  subject  because  I  am  ver>'  much 
interested  in  it.  I  have  a  substantial 
agricultural  community  in  my  district. 
and  I  want  to  properly  evaluate  the  bill 
before  us  before  I  pass  judgment  on  it. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  representa- 
tives of  various  organizations.  One  of 
them  was  the  Farm  Bureau  that  has 
put  on  quite  a  drive  to  get  people  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  I  asked  them,  in 
one  of  my  questions.  What  alternative 
do  we  have?  They  tell  me  that  alterna- 
tive is  something  they  call  the  Federal 
crop  retirement  plan. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Let  me  interrupt. 

You  vote  down  this  bill  and  we  go  back 
to  the  Benson  program  of  1958  under 
which  we  sustained  the  losses  and  ac- 
cumulated the  surpluses.  That  is  the 
choice  we  have. 

Mr.  MACK.     Just  one  more  question. 

The  Farm  Bureau  supposedly  is  sub- 
mitting this  Federal  crop  retirement 
program.  I  can  find  no  support  for  that 
bill  among  the  Congressmen  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  Congressman  has  offered 
this  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  this 
bill  during  the  executive  session. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  any 
Congressman  thought  enough  of  that  bill 
to  offer  it  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  bill  should  be  considered  in  a  non- 
partisan manner.  Yet  in  the  same 
breath  he  accused  the  minority  on  the 
committee  of  not  cooperating  and  being 
completely  negative  in  trving  to  write 
this  bill. 

I  just  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
In  my  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committ-ee  on 
Agriculture  I  am  ex  officio,  at  least,  a 
member  of  all  subcommittees.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  on 
livestock  and  feed  grains  to  consider  the 
feed  grain  section  of  the  bill,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  or  not  the  subcom- 
miitee  should  proceed  along  the  com- 
pulsory route  or  along  a  voluntary  route 
as  far  as  feed  grains  are  concerned.  We 
were  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  we  were  going  to  fol- 
low the  compulsory  route.  I  then  ad- 
vised the  chairman  that  we  would  not 
go  along  with  a  compulsory  program. 
So.  we  were  foreclosed  right  from  the 
start. 

Furthermore,  in  the  deliberations  in 
the  full  committee  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minne-sota  i  Mr  Quie  1 ,  which  for  ail 
practical  purposes  would  have  extended 
the  present  feed  grains  program  for  1 
year  and  the  present  wheat  program  for 
1  year.  And,  may  I  advise  the  member- 
ship that  I  am  giving  some  consideration 
to  offering  a  substitute  to  title  I'V,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mack  1 ,  which  would  extend  the  present 
feed  grains  bill  for  1  year  and  would  ex- 
tend the  present  wheat  program  for  1 
year  with  some  other  features.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  substitute  is  offered,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  contro- 
versial and  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  will  make  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  czar  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  make  it  necessary  for  the 
American  farmer  to  procure  a  Federal 
license  m  order  to  operate  his  own  farm. 
I  do  hope  you  will  carefully  read  the 
minority  report  which  fully  sets  out  the 
many  glaring  defects  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  .should  not  be  up  for  consider- 
ation in  the  House  today.  In  fact,  the 
bill  should  not  have  been  reported  out 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  bill 
would  not  have  been  reported  out  of 
committee  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ter- 
rific political  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  certain  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee,  who  apparently  were 
completely  overwhelmed  by  political 
pressure  from  the  White  House  down. 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  during  my 
long  sei-vice  in  the  Congress.  Constant 
harassment  seems  to  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  Throughout  the  critical  time 
when  the  administration  was  trying  to 
get  the  one  necessary  vote  to  have  the  bill 
reported  some  high  officers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  wandering 
the  corridors  near  the  committee  room 
while  others  from  the  office  of  Commod- 
ity Stabilization  Service  were  con- 
stantly on  euard  in  quarters  adjacent 
to  the  committee  room,  keeping  in  touch 
with  every  move  that  was  made.     You 
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can  well  imagine  under  what  terrific 
pressure  some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues were  carrying  on. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
system  of  free  choice  and  representative 
government  when  representatives  of  a 
free  people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  so  badgered  and  pressured  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  any  longer  exercise  their  own  free  will 
and  judgment  In  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  certain  bill  should  be  reported  out 
of  committee.  If  the  American  people 
continue  to  tolerate  this  tsTie  of  pressure, 
it  must  essentially  follow  that  eventually 
our  entire  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment will  be  destroyed. 

In  spite  of  this  unprecedented  pres- 
sure, the  bill.  H.R  11222,  had  a  most 
difficult  time  getting  out  of  committee. 
May  I  point  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  consists  of  21  Democrats  and 
14  Republicans  with  a  majority  of  7  in 
favor  of  the  majority  party.  The  bill 
under  consideration  was  so  bad  and  con- 
troversial that  3  members  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  committee  absolutely  re- 
fused to  vote  for  the  bill.  They  stood 
firm  and  steadfast  in  support  of  their 
honest  convictions  and  I  salute  them  as 
great  Americans. 

God  give  us  men. 

A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds,  great 
hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands, 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  UIl, 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy. 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will. 
Men  who  love  honor,  men  who  cannot  lie. 

After  three  desperate  attempts,  the  bill 
was  finally  reported  out  of  committee  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  17  with  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  who  had  voted  to  report 
out  the  bill  publicly  stating  after  the 
vote  was  had  that  he  expected  to  vote 
against  the  bill  if  it  came  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House.  I  am  convinced  there  were 
others  on  the  majority  side  who  were 
most  unhappy  because  they  had  to  go 
along.  So,  when  you  boll  it  all  down, 
pray  tell  me  who  is  actually  advocating 
this  legislation  except  Secretary  Free- 
man and  the  Dr.  Cochrane  crowd  who 
have  apparently  sold  President  Kennedy 
a  bill  of  goods?  The  American  Farm 
Biireau.  the  largest  farm  organization 
in  this  country,  is  drastically  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  The  American  Grange 
has  been  strangely  silent  since  its  leaders 
gave  a  lukewarm  endorsement  to  the 
bill  several  months  ago.  The  Farmers 
Union,  to  say  the  least,  is  quite  passive 
in  its  support  of  the  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  wrote  President  Kennedy  a  rather 
sharp  letter  when  the  original  bill  was 
introduced  in  which  he  took  the  Presi- 
dent to  task  for  failing  to  live  up  to  his 
campaign  promises  made  to  the  farmers 
of  America. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  appreciable  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  No  clamor  or 
demand  for  this  bill  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers  whatsoever.  My  heavy  mall 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  clearly 
indicates  that  the  overwhelming  number 
of  our  farmers  don't  want  the  kind  of 
regimentation  and  controls  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  I  will  yield  to  anyone  right 
now  who  wishes  to  stand  up  and  declare 
publicly  that  he  or  she  is  being  begged, 
implored,  or  pressured  to  vote  for  this 


legislation.  Every  farm  poll  I  have  seen 
clearly  indicates  that  farmers  want  no 
p>art  of  this  legislation.  I  call  your 
special  attention  to  a  recent  poll  taken 
by  the  Farm  Journal,  one  of  the  most 
reputable  of  our  farm  publications.  A 
ballot  was  submitted  to  its  readers  which 
set  out  three  specific  proposals  on  which 
farmers  were  asked  their  views  and 
opinions.  The  choices  submitted  were  as 
follows,  and  I  quote  from  the  ballot: 

1.  Compulsory  Government  quotas  on 
what  I  could  sell,  or  how  much  land  I  could 
farm;  stiff  penalties,  support  prices  at.  or 
above,  present  levels. 

a.  Expanded  voluntary  land-retirement 
program  to  cut  crop  production;  no  com- 
pulsory quotas  or  allotments;  with  supports 
on  crops  at  a  level  to  stabilize  markets  but 
not  add  to  siirpluses. 

3.  Get  the  Government  clear  out— no  con- 
trols, no  price  supports. 

The  final  tally  of  64,560  ballots  showed 
only  4  percent  of  the  farmers  in  favor 
of  the  compulsory  quotas  which  is  the 
heart  and  core  provision  of  the  feed  grain 
section  of  this  bill;  43  percent  of  the 
farmers  were  in  favor  of  land  retire- 
ment and  53  percent  wanted  to  get  the 
Government  clear  out. 

Again  I  ask.  who  wsmts  this  legis- 
lation except  those  who  want  to  regiment 
and  control  the  American  farmer  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  scheme  for  a  man- 
aged economy  in  this  country? 

Let  us  first  turn  to  title  I  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  brandnew  proposal  which 
establishes  broad  authority  to  spend 
Federal  funds  on  recreational  facilities 
of  all  sorts.  This  would  E>ermit  a  farmer 
to  put  in  a  fish  pond,  build  doclts  on  in- 
land ponds  and  lakes,  establish  camping 
areas,  picnic  areas,  ball  diamonds,  golf 
putting  ranges,  set  up  a  merry-go-round 
or  an  amusement  park  on  his  land  with 
the  Federal  Government  participating 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis.  The  theory  of 
all  this  is  to  permit  the  farmer  to  some- 
what augment  his  income.  There  is 
nothing  said  in  the  bill,  however,  about 
protecting  private  enterprise  from  com- 
petition from  these  new  Government 
ventures.  Furthermore,  no  one  knows 
what  the  actual  cost  of  this  new  type  of 
operation  would  be.  There  is  nothing  in 
title  I  which  indicates  just  who  could 
use  these  recreational  facilities  if  once 
established.  Would  the  facilities  be 
available  to  everyone  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  and  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  or  would  they  be  segregated 
areas?  The  language  of  title  I  is  silent 
on  this  question  and  the  administra- 
tion up  to  now  has  been  ducking  the 
issue.  This  new  boondoggling  proposal 
might  well  be  eliminated  from  the  bill 
without  doing  very  much  harm  and.  in- 
cidentally, so  doing  would  save  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  money. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  relates  to  agricul- 
tural trade  development  or  Public  Law 
480.  This  title  proposes  an  amendment 
to  Public  Law  480  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  he  deems  to  be 
in  surplus  directly  from  private  stocks 
and  then  donate  these  commodities  to 
needy  people  overseas. 

This  proposal  is  also  a  new  venture 
which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
original  intent  and  purpose  of  Public 


Law  480.  This  law  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  a  very 
good  record  has  been  made  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Now  it  is  profKjsed  that  we  embark  on 
a  worldwide  welfare  program  coupled 
with  new  and  additional  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  this 
administration  wants  to  embark  on  a 
worldwide  welfare  program,  let  it  do  so 
through  the  mediimi  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  but  don't  let  it 
set  aside  the  original  intent  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  for  an 
amendment  to  marketing  order  legisla- 
tion which  would  exclude  rwtatoes  for 
dehydrating  from  the  coverage  of  mar- 
keting orders.  This  proposal  Is  obvious- 
ly processor  oriented.  The  proposal 
was  never  brought  up  or  discussed  in  the 
open  hearings  on  the  bill  and  [>otato 
farmers  were  never  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  it. 

Title  V  relates  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  would  amend  the 
basic  law  by  providing  for  the  addition 
of  recreational  loans  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program.  This 
new  authorization  and  extension  of  au- 
thority would  appear  to  be  rather  unwise 
at  this  time.  The  many  applications  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
funds  already  creates  lui  overburdening 
demand.  In  fact,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  now  has  more  apiilica- 
tions  for  regular  loans  than  it  can  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  it  seems  rather  foolish 
to  add  new  burdens  to  this  agency  of 
Government.  This  title  also  includes 
sewer  loans  to  mimicipallties.  Such  a 
program  would  be  a  complete  duplication 
of  the  legislative  authority  contained  in 
several  other  statutes.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  now  also  go 
into  the  sewer  business. 

The  most  controversial  part  of  HJl. 
11222  Is  title  IV  which  deals  with  com- 
modity programs  Involving  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  dairying. 

The  wheat  farmer  will  receive  a  reduc- 
tion of  income  imder  H.R.  11222.  His 
diversion  pasmaent  will  slide  down  from 
50  percent  in  1963  to  zero  by  1966.  The 
producers  on  about  10,000  farms  in  the 
West  where  weather  presents  a  huge  risk 
are  currently  able  to  store  excess  wheat 
from  a  previous  year  to  be  applied  to  a 
future  year's  crop.  They  will  no  longer 
be  aWe  to  have  this  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  the  elements. 

Each  step  of  wheat  production,  proc- 
essing, and  export  would  be  tightly 
policed.  Farmers,  processors,  taxpayers, 
and  consumers  would  all  be  required  to 
bear  the  burden  of  this  broad  tax  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  is  the  most  harsh  and  vin- 
dictive measure  ever  aimed  at  the  small 
wheat  farmer,  who  is  discriminated 
against  in  voting  and  in  marketing.  The 
so-called  small  farm  exemption  is  really 
a  small  farm  deception. 

Marketing  certificates  are  denied  to 
those  small  farmers  electing  to  use  the 
so-called  small  farm  exemption  pro- 
vided for  under  the  bill,  meaning  that 
small  growers  could  not  even  plant  up 
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to  the  farm  wheat  base  without  losing 
the  right  to  receive  certificates  and  the 
right  to  sell  wheat  for  food  and  for  ex- 
port. 

The  dairy  provisions  of  H.R.  11222  are 
the  ineffective  remnants  of  the  original 
dairy  control  plan.  Whil?  the  bill  now 
only  calls  for  payments,  the  administra- 
tive machinery  and  the  program  data  for 
the  control  program  would  be  established 
for  subsequent  controls.  The  real  fool- 
ishness of  the  proposed  dairy  plan  lies 
in  its  complete  and  obvious  ineffective- 
ness. In  fact,  the  dairy  part  of  the  bill 
is  a  fine  example  of  life  on  the  New 
PYonticr.  It  proposes  to  pay  the  dairy 
farmer  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  if  he 
reduces  his  production  this  year  i>elow 
19C1.  Of  course  he  could  sell  his  cows 
to  his  neighbor  who  would  increase  the 
amount  of  milk  he  would  produce.  In 
the  end  we  would  have  just  a.s  much  milk 
as  before  and  would  have  spent  a  few 
million  dollars  from  the  US.  Treasury. 
The  ultimate  objective  of  course  is  com- 
plete control  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
future. 

The  most  controversial  and  startling 
part  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  proposed 
new  control  program  for  feed  grains. 
The  feed  grain  farmer  is  compelled  to 
take  certain  acres  out  of  production  and 
is  required  to  accept  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  on  feed  grains  in 
order  to  get  price  supports.  This  is  the 
first  proposal  in  the  proposed  referen- 
dum which  affords  the  farmer  no  choice 
whatsoever.  The  alternative  is  no  price 
.supports.  If  the  referendum  fails,  the 
farmer  gets  no  price  supports  which 
means  the  rug  is  pulled  right  out  from 
under  him.  In  1954  Congress  repealed 
marketing  quotas  on  corn  as  being  ab- 
solutely imworkable  and  House  Report 
No.  1927  of  the  83d  Congress  relating  to 
H.R.  9680  on  page  26  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  slated  as  follows: 

Consistent  with  the  committee's  convic- 
tion that  no  single  formula  will  provide  sta- 
bility for  all  branches  of  agriculture,  but 
that  many  of  the  Individual  commodities 
require  programs  tallorrd  to  their  particular 
problems  and  situations,  the  committee  has 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the 
study  of  a  different  type  of  price-support 
program  for  corn.  Corn  has  Its  own  particu- 
lar conditions  that  are  different  from  any 
other  basic  commodities.  First,  since  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  corn  produced 
In  the  United  States  is  fed  on  the  farm  and, 
therefore,  never  reached  commercial  chan- 
nels, marketing  quotas  and  similar  market- 
ing control  measures  on  corn  would  be  vlr- 
tu.illy  Impossible  to  enforce.  Although  the 
law  has  provided  authority  for  marketing 
quot;«  for  many  years,  they  have  never  been 
Invoked  by  the  Secretary. 

On  page  27  of  the  committee  print  the 
committee  said: 

Marketing  quotas  have  never  been  applied 
to  corn  in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  generally 
felt  that  the  administrative  difficulties  in- 
volved in  such  a  program  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. Successful  enforcement  would  amount 
to  rationing  not  only  the  corn  sales  of  each 
producer  in  the  commercial  area,  but  also 
the  amount  of  corn  which  he  would  be 
allowed  to  feed  his  livestock. 

In  Senate  Report  No.  1810  on  S.  3052  of 
the  83d  Congress,  the  report  reads  as 
follows: 

Sections  303,  304,  307(c),  and  308  repeal 
authority  for  mandatory  marketing  quotas 
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for  com.  This  authority  has  never  been 
used  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  corn 
quotas  could  not  be  made  to  work  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  in  view  of  the  small  per- 
centage of  the  crop  which  is  marketed  as 
corn. 

These  statements  in  the  reports  clearly 
set  out  the  marketing  quotas  for  corn 
are  unworkable  and  cannot  be  enforced. 
In  1958  Congress  repealed  acreage  allot- 
ments on  com.  Marketing  quotas  and 
allotments  were  repealed  by  both  Re- 
publican controlled  and  Democratic  con- 
trolled Congresses  for  a  good  reason — 
tliey  were  simply  imworkable. 

H.R.  11222  would  reimp>ose  both  acre- 
age allotments  and  quotas  on  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum.  Mar- 
keting quotas  can  be  made  to  appear  to 
work  on  crops  like  cotton  or  tobacco  he- 
cause  all  of  the  production  of  these  crops 
can  be  put  on  the  market  for  sale  to 
merchants  and  processors.  This  is  not 
true  of  the  feed  grains  for  some  80  to  85 
percent  never  leaves  the  farm.  They  are 
fed  to  livestock.  Thus  the  marketing 
quotas  are  relatively  meaningless.  In 
spite  of  this  long  required  distinction 
H.R.  11222  would  establish  a  farm  mar- 
keting quota  for  everj'  eligible  feed  grain 
farmer  in  America.  A  violation  of  this 
quota  would  result  in  a  civil  penalty 
based  on  the  whole  production  of  the 
farm — or  the  actual  production — times 
65  percent  of  the  parity  price.  It  would 
take  an  army  of  Government  investiga- 
tors and  officers  to  police  this  feature  of 
the  bill  alone.  Pray  tell  me  how  mar- 
keting quotas  can  be  followed  into  live- 
stock. Of  course  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  planners  in  this  regard  is  the  com- 
plete control  of  all  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  products.  If  you  do  not  believe 
this  is  true  let  me  remind  you  of  part  7 
of  H.R.  6400  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  last  year,  which  pro- 
posed marketing  quotas  for  all  of  our  256 
agricultural  commodities.  That  bill  pro- 
vides specifically  for  marketing  quotas 
for  hogs,  cattle,  lambs,  chickens,  turkeys, 
whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  eggs. 

H.R.  11222  is  permanent  legislation 
and  marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains 
once  imposed  would  never  be  removed. 
The  next  logical  step  of  cotu-se  would  be 
the  complete  control  of  our  entire  live- 
stock industry.  This  apparently  is  the 
plan  of  the  Freeman-Cochrane  thinkers 
who  apparently  want  to  regiment  and 
control  our  entire  agricultural  economy. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  these 
feed  grain  controls  would  be  ineffective 
since  about  85  percent  of  feed  grains  are 
fed  to  animals  on  the  farm.  Harsh  civil 
penalty  would  result  from  violation  of 
feed  grain  quotas  even  though  a  farmer 
fed  his  own  grain  to  his  own  animals 
on  his  own  farm.  Income  of  feed  grain 
farmers  would  drop  since  diversion  pay- 
ments would  be  reduced  to  zero  by  1966 
with  an  increase  in  price  support.  Feed 
grain  farmers  would  be  faced  with  an 
impossible  referendum  choice  between 
the  restrictive  administration  program 
and  Government  dumping  of  some  one- 
third  billion  bushels  of  feed  grain  on  the 
open  market.  This  "blackjack"  provi- 
sion makes  a  complete  mockery  of  the 
referendmn  process.  This  is  a  punitive 
provision  which  in  effect  says  to  the 
farmer  if  the  referendum  fails,  this  Is 


what  you  get  for  not  voting  right.  If 
farmers  failed  to  vote  right,  there  would 
be  chaos  in  tlie  Farm  Belt. 

Many  thousands  of  feed  grain  farm- 
ers— most  of  them  smaller  growers  or 
farmers  in  deficit  areas — would  not  be 
able  to  vote  even  In  the  referendiun. 
This  discretion  against  small  growers  is 
another  intolerable  gimmick  in  an  ef- 
fort to  rig  the  outcome  of  the  refer- 
endum and  is  not  comparable  to  a 
referendum  under  any  other  commodity 
program. 

It  is  contended  that  these  feed  grain 
proposals  are  similar  in  nature  to  regu- 
lations that  have  been  in  effect  for  many 
years  for  such  crops  as  tobacco.  The 
inference  is  that  anyone  who  supports 
the  present  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and 
peanut  programs  should  favor  the  pro- 
posals contamed  in  H.R.  11222  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  dairy  products.  This 
is  merely  an  effort  to  confuse  the  issue. 

There  are  many  special  circumstances 
which  differentiate  tobacco  from  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  dairy  products.  To- 
bacco is  heavily  taxed.  It  is  not  a  feed 
or  a  raw  material  used  in  the  production 
of  other  farm  products.  It  is  not  fed  to 
livestock.  It  is  less  perishable  than  most 
farm  commodities  and.  in  fact,  must  be 
aged  before  it  is  used.  It  is  not  yet 
threatened  with  serious  competition 
from  substitutes  and  synthetics.  The 
producers'  market  is  dominated  by  a  few 
large  domestic  companies  and  foreign 
monopolies.  The  acreage  involved  is 
small.  In  1960  farmers  used  only  1.1 
million  acres  for  the  production  of  all 
types  of  tobacco,  but  they  planted  144.5 
milUon  acres  to  the  four  major  feed 
grains,  an  additional  54.9  million  acres 
to  wheat,  and  another  31.2  million  acres 
to  soybeans,  rye,  and  flaxseed — crops 
that  compete  with  other  grains  for  acre- 
age Eind  markets.  Thus,  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  oilseeds  involve  a  total  of  at 
least  230  million  acres. 

The  problems  involved  in  attempting 
to  control  production  on  230  milUon  acres 
of  grain  spread  all  over  the  United  States 
are  vastly  different  from  the  problem  of 
controlling  production  on  1.1  million 
acres  of  tobacco  located  in  a  few  rela- 
tively small  areas. 

Rice  and  peanuts  are  also  small  acre- 
age crops  grown  in  relatively  small  local 
areas  in  contrast  to  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  dairy  products  which  are  produced 
over  wide  areas  and  in  large  amounts. 

The  inference  that  the  regulations 
proposed  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
dairy  products  are  similar  to  those  now 
in  effect  for  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and 
peanuts  glosses  over  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  cotton  and  rice  pro- 
grams and  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
important  differences  between  existing 
programs  and  those  proposed  in  the 
pending  legislation. 

If  producers  of  cotton,  rice,  or  pea- 
nuts were  to  vote  against  controls,  those 
who  cooperate  with  acreage  allotments 
would  still  be  entitled  to  price  support  at 
50  percent  of  parity  and  to  protection 
against  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  for  unre- 
stricted domestic  use.  In  the  case  of  cot- 
ton, the  minimum  CCC  sale  price  would 
be  115  percent  of  support — 57^2  percent 
of  parity — plus  carrying  charges  if 
quotas  were  disapproved. 
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Cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts  all  have  stat- 
utory minimum  allotments;  but  in  the 
proposals  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
milk,  there  are  no  provisions  for  mini- 
mum national  allotments. 

No  existing  commodity  program  in- 
cludes the  controls  on  diverted  acres 
now  being  proposed  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  We  are  certain  that  the  accept- 
ance of  control  programs  on  the  part  of 
the  producers  of  tobacco,  p>eanuts,  rice, 
and  cotton  would  have  been  substan- 
tially different  had  there  been  control 
of  diverted  acres  on  these  crops  com- 
parable to  that  proposed  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  under  H.R.  11222.  No  other 
commodity  is  subject  to  a  three-price 
plan  such  as  that  currently  proposed  for 
wheat.  No  other  commodity  program 
is  operated  on  a  basis  that  would  make 
it  as  diflacult  for  producers  to  escape 
penalties  as  it  would  be  under  the  pro- 
posed dairy  program. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it 
is  either  practical  or  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  same  regulations  to  all  com- 
modities. However,  if  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  existence  of  any  particular  com- 
modity program  justifies  the  application 
of  sinilar  programs  to  other  crops,  adop- 
tion of  pending  proposals  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  dairy  products  might  well  set 
a  precedent  for  the  extension  of  similar 
provisions  for  diverted  acre  control  and 
penalties  to  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and 
peanuts. 

Serious  problems  did  arise  under  both 
the  cotton  and  rice  programs.  Both  are 
heavily  dependent  on  expensive  export 
subsidies  as  is  the  case  with  wheat.  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  the  export  subsidy 
has  created  a  serious  competitive  prob- 
lem for  our  best  customer — the  domestic 
textile  industry.  Cotton  is  also  faced 
with  increasingly  serious  competition 
from  synthetics  and  foreign  growths. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  appears  that 
farmers  could  stay  out  of  the  feed  grain 
program  and  plant  their  entire  grain 
acreage  to  soybeans  and  still  get  price 
supports  on  this  commodity.  This  is 
like  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  the  phony  po- 
litically motivated  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  exempt  feed  grain 
farmers  in  so-called  deficit  areas  from 
cutting  down  on  their  production. 

The  single  most  discriminatory  and 
uiijust  provision  in  this  entire  bill  Is  this 
so-called  feed  deficit  amendment.  This 
^  politically  motivated,  hastily  drawn  gim- 
mick  was  Inserted  into  the  farm  bill  at 
the  last  minute  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  buy  one  vote.  It 
Is  now  being  proclaimed  as  manna  from 
heaven  for  the  South,  the  Northeast,  the 
West,  and  other  normal  feed  deficit 
areas.  I  urge  every  one  of  you  who  rep- 
resents a  feed  deficit  area  to  carefully 
study  this  amendment.  You  will  see  it 
Is  not  an  exemption  at  all.  You  will  be 
allowed  only  to  produce  up  to  the  amount 
you  produced  in  1959  and  1960.  You 
just  might  not,  however,  have  to  cut 
back  as  much  as  we  in  corn-sorghum 
belts  will  have  to. 

I  say  might  not  because  the  Secretary 
will  have  to  make  four  findings  before 
he  can  excuse  a  so-called  deficit  area. 
He  must  find  a  hardship.    He  must  find 


an  undue  increase  in  prices.  He  must 
find  a  disruption  of  normal  farming  and 
he  must  find  that  his  action  will  not  im- 
pair the  objective  of  the  act — whatever 
that  is. 

As  a  representative  of  the  greatest 
corn  State  in  Ameiica.  I  cf.n  only  express 
resentment  that  a  supposedly  national 
administration  would  bow  to  political  op- 
portunism and  sectional  favoritism  to  the 
extent  of  saddling  my  feed  grain  farmers 
with  the  overwhelming  burden  of  feed 
grain  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  your  attention  a  map  which  is  based 
on  data  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  shows  for  1959  and 
1960  the  feed  surplus  and  the  feed  deficit 
States.  A  feed  surplus  State  is  one 
which  produces  more  feed  grains  than 
human  and  animal  population  con- 
sumes. A  feed  deficit  State  is  just  the 
opposite.  Its  population  consumes  more 
than  it  produces.  By  looking  at  the  map 
you  will  see  that  in  1959  there  were  13 
feed  surplus  States.  These  were:  Iowa, 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska.  Kansas.  Texas.  New  Mexico. 
Missouri,  Illinois.  Michigan.  Indiana,  and 
Ohio. 

In  1960  there  were  in  addition  five 
more  States  which  were  feed  surplus 
States.  They  are:  South  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa, Kentucky.  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina. 

In  other  words  some  13  to  18  States 
are  surplus  feed  grain  States  and  32  to 
37  States  are  deficit  feed  grain  States 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  term.s  of 
this  bill?  The  Department  says  that  the 
classification  of  States  as  feed  surplus 
or  deficit  is  not  a  satisfactory  suidc  in 
determining  the  so-called  deficit  areas. 
That  may  be  true.  The  bill  says  areas 
which  might  be  States,  counties,  or 
farms,  and  I  think  we  all  recoanize  that 
even  thoush  California  may  be  a  feed 
deficit  State,  certain  counties  or  areas 
within  that  State  are  heavy  producers  of 
feed  grains. 

What  this  map  shows  is  that  the  18 
shaded  States  will  in  the  main  most 
certainly  be  declared  surplus  areas  and 
thus  subject  to  the  mandatory  controls 
and  cuts  in  production.  Farmers  in 
these  States  will  not  be  excused  that  is 
for  sure.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  con- 
tend that  any  part  of  Iowa  could  pos.slbly 
be  a  feed  deficit  area — nor  Illinois — nor 
Nebraska — nor  Kansn.s — nor  Ohio — nor 
most  of  these  other  feed  surpUis  States. 

Perhaps  for  example  the  Upp«m'  Prnin- 
suln  of  Michigan  could  be  cliLssified  a 
deficit  area  even  though  the  State  of 
Michifian  is  a  surplus  Stale,  but  this 
would  certainly  not  be  the  general  rule 
in  these  18  States. 

But  whatever  the  classification  may 
be,  this  much  is  perfectly  clear — some 
feed  grain  farmers  will  have  to  cut  their 
acreage,  some  will  not. 

Whatever  the  exception  may  be  where- 
by certain  counties  in  California,  Geor- 
gia, or  New  Jersey  are  classified  as  sur- 
plus and  thus  not  allowed  to  e.scape  the 
acreage  cuts  and  controls  imposed  by  the 
bill,  one  thing  is  clear.  Every  feed  grain 
farmer  in  the  corn-sorghum  belts  will 
have  to  pull  in  his  belt  an  extra  notch 
for  every  farmer  somewhere  else  who  is 
excused  from  cutting  back. 


Now  a  word  about  feed  grain  penal- 
ties. Whenever  fann  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  with  respect  to  feed  grains, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  re- 
garded as  available  for  marketing  and 
the  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  ex- 
cess of  feed  grains  at  a  rate  per  bushel 
on  the  amount  of  feed  grains  in  the  farm 
marketing  excess  equal  to  65  percent  of 
the  parity  price  of  the  particular  feed 
grain  involved  as  of  May  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  crop  is  har- 
vested. Each  producer  having  an  inter- 
est in  the  crop,  which  will  mean  both  the 
tenant  and  landlord,  is  jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  pay  the 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  entire  crop 
of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm  and 
any  sub.spquent  crop  of  feed  grains  sub- 
ject to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the 
producer  has  an  interest  shall  be  subject 
to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

Furthermore,  until  the  penalty  is  paid, 
each  bushel  of  feed  grains  produced  on 
the  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
wliich  penalty  shall  be  on  each  bushel  of 
feed  grains  which  i.s  sold  by  the  producer 
to  any  per.son  within  the  United  States. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the 
buyer  of  ihc  grain  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  penalty  which  he  may  deduct 
from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 
However,  if  the  buyer  fails  to  collect  such 
penalty,  the  buyer  and  all  persons  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  feed  grains  or  the 
proceed.s  thereof  shall  be  jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  for  such  penalty.  Th'^  per- 
sons liable  for  the  payment  or  the  collec- 
tion of  the  penalty  are  also  charged  6 
percent  interest  from  the  date  the  pen- 
alty becomes  due  until  the  date  of 
payment 

I  said  that  this  exception  was  a 
phony  and  it  is.  Over  one  million  small 
feed  grain  producers,  almost  all  of  whom 
feed  every  bushel  they  produce  on  the 
farm  will  be  limited  and  strictly  limited 
under  this  bill  in  their  production  of 
corn — even  corn  for  silage — as  well  as 
grain  .sorghums.  No  feed  grain  fnrm- 
er.s— I  repeat  no  feed  grain  farmers — 
will  be  exempt  It  Is  true  that  those  who 
produce  less  than  25  acres  of  feed  may 
elect  not  to  vote  in  the  ref  u-endum— In 
which  case  they  will  be  excluded  from 
any  ciubnek— but  they  will  still  be  llm- 
it<>d  to  their  I9,'i9-C0  base  in  wlint  they 
produce,  no  matter  how  small  lliey  are. 

How  in  the  world  can  this  be  con.stiiied 
a.s  fin  "exemption'"'  For  more  than  a 
million  small  farmers  will  not  be  exempt. 
They  will  be  strictly  limited. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  every  Member 
of  Congress  from  Iowa,  from  Minnesota, 
from  North  Dakota,  from  Montana,  from 
Nebraska,  from  Kansas,  from  Texas, 
from  New  Mexico,  from  Missouri,  from 
Illinois,  from  Michigan,  from  Indiana, 
from  Ohio,  from  South  Dakota,  from  Ok- 
lahoma, from  Kentucky,  from  Maryland, 
and  from  North  Carolina,  whether  you 
be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  You  are 
doing  a  grave  injustice  to  the  farmers 
of  your  district  and  State  if  you  vote  for 
H.R.  11222  with  this  deficit  area  amend- 
ment in  it.    It  is  unfair  and  unjust. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  see  where  H.R.  11222  is  going  to  save 
one  dime.  The  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  are  obviously  going  to 
result  in  Increasing  expenditures.  The 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  appear 
to  be  no  less  expensive  than  programs 
now  in  existence  and  the  new  dairy  pro- 
gram would  waste  millions. 

Whatever  justification  H.R.  11222 
might  have,  it  certainly  does  not  rest  on 
its  cost  features. 

There  has  also  been  some  talk  lately 
about  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  and  its 
impact  on  this  legislation.  I  have  seen 
and  heard  arguments  that  the  Estes 
scandal  would  help  H.R.  11222  be  en- 
acted. This  is  ridiculous.  What  great- 
er folly  could  there  be  than  to  give  the 
very  agency  that  is  currently  under  in- 
vestigation by  Congress  and  the  Justice 
Department  sweeping  new  authority. 
The  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Stabilization  Service  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  Estes  case.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  who  was  in  charge 
of  this  agency  and  his  chief  assistant 
have  both  been  fired.  A  I>eputy  Admin- 
istrator has  resigned.  A  career  em- 
ployee of  the  agency  has  made  serious 
charges  against  his  superiors.  A  woman 
secretary  was  forced  to  undergo  psychi- 
atric examination  because  of  the  case. 
In  addition,  numerous  shifts  have  oc- 
curred, and  Just  recently  three  South 
Dakota  ASC  officials  were  fired  for  ac- 
cepting favors  from  a  Minneapolis  seed 
company. 

In  spite  of  the  dark  clouds  of  doubt 
hanging  over  the  ASCS,  this  bill  seeks 
to  place  the  destiny  of  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  farmer  in  this  agency. 
Farmer  confidence  and  public  trust  can- 
not be  expected  until  the  Estes  investi- 
gation is  completed. 

Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  Billie  Sol 
Estes  built  his  financial  house  of  cards 
by  acquiring  cotton  allotments  from  all 
over  the  country  and  by  storing  surplus 
grain.  There  is  nothing  in  H.R.  11222 
which  will  correct  the  basic  situation 
which  gave  the  Estes  empire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prosper.  The  complex  wheat 
certificate  plan  alone  contains  the  seeds 
for  sprouting  a  hundred  BllUe  Sol  Estes 
cases. 

At  the  proper  time  I  propose  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

The  substitute  would  strike  from  title 
IV  of  the  bill  the  proposed  new  programs 
for  fix^d  RrRln.-*,  wheat,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  replace  these  proposals  with  a 
voluntary  feed  grain  program,  an  ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  existing  wheat  pi-ogram 
for  1  year,  a  new  wheat  and  feed  grain 
disposal  program,  and  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  extend  expiring  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  contracts: 

Here  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
substitute: 

A.    rxXO   ORAINS 

First.  Extends  the  present  voluntary 
feed  train  program  for  1  more  year,  but 
makes  these  Important  changes:  (a) 
Prohibits  the  dumping  of  surplus  feed 
grains  back  Into  the  domestic  market  for 
less  the  5  percent  above  the  current  sup- 
port price,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges;  and  (b)  make  payments  in  kind 
to  participating  feed  grain  farmers  In 


lieu  of  price  support,   thus  preventing 
wholesale  shuffling  of  the  CCC  inventory. 

B.    WHKAT 

First.  Extend  the  present  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1  more  year,  but  require  the 
Secretary  to  appoint  a  wheat  study  com- 
mission to  explore  the  feasibiUty.  ad- 
vantfiges,  and  disadvantages  of  a  new 
permanent  wheat  program  which  would 
treat  different  classes;  of  wheat  under 
different  legislative  and  administrative 
provisions. 

C.    FEED    GRAIN-WHEAT    DISPOSAL SELLING    THE 

SURPLUS  TO    FARMERS 

The  Secretary  would  make  contracts 
with  farmers  on  a  voluntary  first-come- 
first -served  basis  for  the  retirement  of 
all  the  annual  production  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  return  for  the 
opportunity  to  buy  at  attractive  prices 
these  surplus  grains  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

D.    CONSERVATTON   RXSEXVX 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  extend  ex- 
piring Conservation  Reserve  contracts 
for  periods  from  3  to  10  years  beyond 
their  scheduled  termination  dates,  thus 
preventing  millions  of  acres  which  are 
now  retired  from  coming  back  into  crop 
production. 

This  substitute  will  afford  members  of 
the  committee  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  voluntary  program  instead  of  the  rigid 
control  program  provided  for  in  title 
rv  of  H.R.  11222.  Although  many 
Members  of  the  House  voted  against  the 
original  feed  grain  program  and  the 
present  wheat  program  last  year,  they 
may  argue  that  it  would  appear  incon- 
sistent for  them  to  now  vote  for  my  sub- 
stitute. May  I  point  out,  however,  that 
when  you  voted  on  the  feed  grain  bill 
last  year  you  were  not  confronted  with 
compulsory  retirement  of  acres  and  the 
reimposition  of  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains.  In 
voting  for  my  substitute  you  will  have 
to  determine  whether  you  want  to  con- 
tinue with  the  voluntary  program  which 
has  done  some  good  In  spite  of  Its  many 
shortcomings  In  preference  to  title  TV  in 
H  R.  11222  which  will  place  the  farmer 
under  the  strictest  regimentation  and 
control  ever  sought  to  be  imposed  on  our 
feed  grain  farmers. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  this  bill  to  help  preserve  the 
small  family  slie  farm  everyone  Is  talk- 
h\g  about.  It  stands  to  reason  that  Xht 
small  farmer  Is  the  one  least  able  to  cut 
down  on  production  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  his  farm  operations  con- 
tinues to  Increase.  I  believe  It  was  one 
of  Secretary  Freeman's  advUvjry  com- 
mittees which  reported  "we  have  to  face 
up  i-ealistlcally  to  an  agriculture  of  fewer 
and  more  efficient  farms  which  can  pro- 
vide suppliers  with  good  incomes  from 
food  prices  around  present  levels.  Mi- 
gration to  the  cities  would  be  encour- 
aged." This  proposal  was  set  out  in  the 
original  version  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House  but  was  eliminated.  In 
other  words,  I  interpret  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  advisers  saying 
to  the  small  farmer  "we  will  move  you 
to  the  city  because  there  is  not  enough 
pie  to  go  around." 

I  said  before  that  this  bill  for  all  prac- 
tical  purposes  would  require   the  feed 


grain  farmer  to  procure  a  Federal  license 
in  order  to  operate  his  own  farm.  I  will 
prove  that  statement  by  words  from  Sec- 
retary Freeman  himself.  This  is  what 
Secretary  Freeman  and  Dr.  Cochrane 
told  a  small  group  of  farm  editors  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cafeteria  during  a  briefing  on  the 
administration's  farm  plan  as  reported 
in  the  June  1962  issue  of  Successful 
Farming,  the  leading  farm  pubhcation 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  After  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  about  transfering 
another's  marketing  quota  and  further 
pointing  out  how  quotas  and  allotments 
would  become  capitalized  into  land 
values,  the  interview  wound  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Question.  I  dont  think  there  Is  much 
turnover  In  tobacco  aUotments.  There  are 
122.000  allotmentB  In  North  Carolina.  It  has 
been  pretty  constant. 

Cochrane.  People  hang  on  to  them.  But 
other  people  are  trying  to  get  them.  I  know 
this. 

Question.  Since  you  have  used  this  ex- 
ample, the  Chevrolet  agency  tends  to  Issue 
a  franchise  for  a  certain  area — at  least  there 
Is  not  going  to  be  another  Chevrolet  agency 
set  up  next  door.  And  that  Is  what  he  pays 
for.  Now.  then,  are  we  going  to  say  that 
YOU.  In  essence,  are  giving  a  franchise  to  the 
farmer  to  operate? 

Secretary.  In  a  sense,  I  suppose  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R.  11222  should  be 
defeated.  It  will  not  increase  the  farm- 
er's income.  'Why  place  him  under  strict 
regimentation  and  control  if  he  is  only  to 
remain  status  quo  as  far  as  income  is 
concerned?  There  is  no  bargaining 
power  in  this  deal.  The  bill  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  the  consumers,  it  will 
place  the  American  feed  grain  farmer  in 
a  strait  jacket  from  which  he  will  never 
be  released.  Do  not  forget  this  is  a  per- 
manent legislation  and  controls  once  im- 
posed on  the  feed  grain  fanner  will  never 
be  removed. 

No  matter  how  you  doctor  up  this  bill 
It  will  finally  be  written  in  conference. 
The  end  result  of  course  will  be  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  the 
only  recourse  for  those  of  you  who  do  not 
want  to  put  the  feed  grain  farmer  into  a 
strait  jacket,  is  to  vote  against  tlie  bill. 
Otherwise  It  may  be  too  late. 

The  control  of  feed  grains  will  ulti- 
mately and  surely  i-esult  In  the  complete 
coiitrol  of  livestock  and  dairy  products 
wlUi  the  net  result  of  higher  prices  to 
the  consumer.  This  bill  will  give  Uic 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  more  discre- 
tionary authority  than  any  other  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  U^e  history  of  this 
country.  There  Is  no  clamor  for  tills  leu- 
islation.  no  one  wants  Uiis  bill  except  the 
economic  planners  who  want  a  regi- 
mented economy  in  this  country. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  shove  this  legisla- 
tion down  the  throats  of  our  farmers. 
They  do  not  want  this  ever-expanding, 
ever-powerful  Federal  Government  to 
tell  them  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  in  his  auto- 
biography written  in  1787: 

W*re  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow,  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon 
want  bread. 

Do  not  let  this  happen  in  the  "Dnited 
States  of  America. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  has  very 
graphically  pointed  out  the  situation  in 
the  deficit  area  on  this  map.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  always  true  that 
we  have  heard  a  lot  and  will  hear  more 
about  the  voting  privileges  contained 
in  this  bill  giving  the  farmers  a  free 
choice  to  decide  for  or  against  this  pro- 
gram? This  bill,  speaking  sE>eciflcally 
of  the  deficit  areas  on  page  40,  lines  16, 
17,  and  18,  provides  as  follows: 

Such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support,  and  (Iv)  the  pro- 
ducers on  such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  vote  In  any  referendum  on  marketing 
quotas  for  such  crop. 

All  of  these  deficit  area  people  will 
not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, they  will  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name  in  the  course  of  his 
statement.  I  was  not  able  to  hear  his 
remarks  immediately  prior  to  that  time. 
But  I  certainly  want  the  record  to  show 
the  right  answer  to  my  question. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  did 
agree  with  Chairman  Cooley  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  offered  this  land 
retirement  program  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  had  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago,  on  September  11, 1961,  a  man 
by  the  nfune  of  Martin  Sorkin  wrote  a 
letter  to  another  individual  named  May- 
nard  Wheeler.  After  discussing  at  some 
length  how  he  felt  he  could  prevent  the 
development  of  the  administration's 
farm  program,  he  stated: 

Against  this  background,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Republican  campaign 
committees  held  a  secret  meeting,  to  which 
I  was  Invited.  The  objective  of  this  meet- 
ing was  to  develop  the  basis  for  a  continu- 
ing attack  on  the  administration's  efforts  on 
the  farm  front.  It  was  agreed  that  It  was 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Republicans  to 
propose  solutions  but  to  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration wherever  feasible.  This  In- 
cluded varying  the  basis  for  the  attack  de- 
pending upon  the  area  political  situation. 

Four  days  later  the  same  gentleman 
wrote  to  the  same  Mr.  Wheeler  and  re- 
ferred to  another  meeting.  He  does  not 
say  whether  it  was  secret  or  not,  but  he 
names  a  number  of  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  met  with  Governor  Rockefeller 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  about  1961,  in  a  pri- 
vate, oCf-the-record  meeting.  This  time 
he  said: 

The  purposes  of  the  meeting  were  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Governor  and  his  top  aids  the 
most  up-to-date  facts  regarding  national 
agricultural  policy,  to  explore  with  him  the 
position  he  should  take  on  agricultural  Is- 
sues, and  the  means  for  getting  significant 
information  to  him. 


Then,  after  saying ; 

In  my  presentation  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Governor  (1)  the  tremendous  costs  and  the 
maladministration  of  the  present  special  ag- 
ricultural programs.  (2)  the  administration 
efforts  to  strangle  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  system,  (3)  the  real 
objectives  and  Implications  of  the  supply 
management  concepts,  (4)  some  of  the  tech- 
niques that  were  used  to  defeat  the  major 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  impose 
controls  and  supersede  the  congressional 
prerogatives,  and  (5)  the  vulnerable  points 
in  the  administration  program. 

He  says: 

Governor  Rockefeller  learns  quickly  He 
is  a  good  listener  and  Is  constantly  seeking 
the  factual  basis  for  statements. 

Now,  I  mention  this  letter  by  this  in- 
dividual, who  was  formerly  A.ssistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ei- 
senhower administration,  and  merely 
suggest  that  this  will  give  you  a  key  to 
much  of  the  proceedings  that  are  going 
to  take  place  in  the  next  2  or  3  days. 
Here  is  the  former  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  writing  of  secret 
meetings  which  he  has  attended  with 
the  high  officials  of  the  Republican  Party 
telling  us  in  so  many  words  that  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  no  respon.sibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
offer  anything  but  merely  to  try  to  em- 
barrass the  administration  at  every 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  listened  here 
a  moment  ago  to  an  effort  to  embarrass 
the  administration ;  not  to  present  some- 
thing but  to  embarrass.  This  is  com- 
pletely in  keeping  with  the  agreement  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Sorkin.  You  are  going 
to  listen  m  the  next  two  or  three  days  to 
more  proposals  that  have  no  intention  of 
helping  the  farmers  but  merely  to  em- 
barrass the  administration.  You  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  Powell  amendment  dug 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 
You  are  going  to  have  every  sort  of 
amendment  that  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  agriculture  thrown  out 
here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  embarrass 
the  administration  and  may  prevent  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  you  have  the  word  of 
the  former  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  Republican  Party 
met  and  decided  that  they  had  no  re- 
sponsibility to  offer  anything  construc- 
tive but  merely  to  embarrass  the  admin- 
istration. I  believe  that  these  letters 
clearly  explain  the  purpose  behind  these 
blind  and  pointless  attacks. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  minority  members  of 
our  committee  offered  any  constructive 
suggestions  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  was  brought  out 
here  just  a  minute  ago.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  if  there  was  anybody  in  the  com- 
mittee who  offered  this  proposal  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  felt  was  so 
meritorious  as  a  substitute  for  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said 
he  did  not  believe  it  happened. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  care  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  as  yet.  I  care  to  make 
a  statement.  I  did  not  interfere  with 
my  ranking  minority  leader  when  he 
made  his  statement,  and  I  ask  only  the 
same  consideration. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  it.  I 
know  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  discuss 
the.se  closed  meetings  but  let  us  just  sit 
still  a  little  while.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  care  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Po.AGEl  will  proceed. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  unable  to  increase  my 
audience  but  I  appreciate  his  efforts. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  all  of  us  should 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ments, and  the  nature  of  the  discission 
tiiat  is  due  to  take  place.  This  is  not 
simply  my  interpretation.  I  have  placed 
no  interpretation  on  it.  I  have  simply 
Riven  you  the  interpretation  of  the  for- 
mer a.ssistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture who  says  he  attended  the  secret 
conclave  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  did 
not  attend  these  secret  meetings.  That 
is  his  interpretation.  He  was  the  man 
who  says  that  there  will  be  nothing  con- 
structive coming  from  the  other  side. 
He  said  it  was  not  their  responsibility. 
He  is  the  man  who  said  they  were  simply 
interested  in  embarrassing  the  adminis- 
tration, not  I,  although  I  think  that  his- 
tory indicates  the  former  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  well  ad- 
vised, that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  that  he  was  but  following  a 
rather  long-established  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  committee  felt  that  we 
do  have  a  responsibility.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  that  committee  for  close  to 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  felt  that 
I  had  a  responsibility  on  that  commit- 
tee at  all  times  and  I  want  to  say  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing that  there  was  a  day  when  a 
great  Republican  sat  as  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  I  felt  a  responsibility 
in  those  days.  There  was  fine  coopera- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  at  that 
time,  and  it  worked  to  the  everlasting 
benefit  not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  long  as  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  Hope  presided  over  that 
committee,  we  never  saw  this  attitude 
of  no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  any- 
one. Those  of  us  on  the  majority  side 
still  accept  that  responsibility. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  farmers, 
to  taxpayers  and  to  consumers.  I  think 
that  we  owe  all  these  groups  a  responsi- 
bility. This  bill  attempts  to  meet  that 
responsibility  to  all  of  those  groups,  at- 
tempts to  meet  it  to  the  farmers  by  ap- 
plying to  feed  grains  basically  the  same 
principle  and  giving  to  them  the  same 
tools  that  we  previously  gave  to  other 
segments  of  agriculture.    We  have  long 
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ago  given  to  cotton  producers,  to  peanut 
producers,  to  rice  and  tobacco  producers, 
the  opportunity  to  balance  supplies  of 
their  commodities  with  demand,  through 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  producing  the 
commodities. 

A  great  many  years  ago  tobacco  grow- 
t:s  turned  down  quotas.  That  was  in 
1938.  They  have  not  turned  them  down 
since.  I  do  not  think  that  cotton  pro- 
ducers, rice,  or  peanut  producers  ever 
turned  down  quotas  although  there  have 
not  bt'eri  controls  every  year  because  on 
several  years  the  Secretary  did  not  in- 
voke quotas. 

We  gave  to  the  wheat  growers  the 
opportunity  to  balance  .supply  and  de- 
mand, but  we  put  a  limit  of  55  million 
acres,  below  which  we  could  not  reduce 
wheat  production. 

Agricultural  technology  has  advanced 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  technology  in  any 
other  segment  of  our  economy,  even 
more  so.  The  result  has  been  that 
whereas  55  million  acres  was  a  reason- 
able figure  15  years  ago,  it  is  no  longer  a 
reasonable  figure.  This  bill  recognizes 
that  fact  and  allows  wheat  producers  to 
balance  their  supply  with  demand  by  re- 
moving the  55-million-acre  floor.  It 
does  the  same  thing  for  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. And  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done  for  all  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

SuppwDse  you  try  to  establish  a  truck- 
line  between  here  and  Baltimore. 
Everyone  knows  that  he  cannot  do  it 
unless  he  can  convince  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  there  is  an 
unfilled  demand  for  the  service.  Sup- 
pose you  try  to  establish  a  bank  in  your 
hometown,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  soon 
find  that  you  cannot  do  it  unless  you 
can  prove  that  there  is  a  demand  in 
excess  of  the  supply  of  banking  facili- 
ties at  that  point  right  now.  Suppose 
you  try  to  produce  crude  oil  m  this  Na- 
tion m  excess  of  the  proration  laws  and 
you  will  find  that  the  Connally  hot  oil 
law  prevents  you  from  moving  it  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  effort  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand.  Labor  has 
learned  the  same  thing.  What  do  you 
think  the  40-hour  week  is  for?  What  do 
you  thmk  the  call  for  the  30-hour  week 
is  for?  To  balance  the  supply  of  labor 
with  the  demand  for  labor.  All  other 
segments  of  our  economy  do  this.  Why 
should  not  the  farmer  have  the  right  to 
doit? 

Oh,  the  answer  is  given,  and  I  have 
heard  it  repeated  at  least  six  times  here 
by  the  previous  speaker,  and  he  repeated 
it  out  of  the  textbook,  out  of  the  form 
arguments  because  he  read  it  the  same 
way  each  time;  according  to  them,  it 
puts  the  farmer  in  a  straitjacket. 

How  many  of  you  consider  compulsory 
education  as  placing  the  children  of  this 
Nation  in  a  straitjacket?  I  believe  that 
today  every  State  in  the  Union  has  com- 
pulsory education,  requires  our  children 
to  attend  school.  Does  it  put  them  in  a 
straitjacket?  Are  we  going  to  repeal  It 
because  it  puts  them  in  a  straitjacket? 
What  do  you  think  the  oil  proration  laws 
do?  What  do  you  think  tne  labor  laws 
do?    Do  you  want  out  of  that  kind  of 


straitjacket?    Do  you  want  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  1931? 

I  was  farming  then  and  that  is  what 
finally  convinced  me  I  had  better  sit 
under  an  electric  fan  in  town,  because 
it  was  so  much  more  comfortable  than 
farming  in  that  free  economy. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
make  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
work  in  favor  of  the  farmer  rather  than 
against  him. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  did  not  mention  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  That  is  one 
thing  he  overlooked  in  the  book.  It  is  in 
the  book.  If  he  will  reread  his  instruc- 
tion book  he  will  find  that  it  is  there. 
The  book  says,  '"Congress  is  trymg  to  re- 
peal the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

There  may  be  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Maybe  I  am  one  of  them.  But  if  I  im- 
derstand  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  goes  something  like  this:  If  you  in- 
crease the  supply  without  changing  the 
demand,  the  price  is  gomg  to  go  down; 
but  if  you  increase  the  demand  without 
increasing  the  supply,  the  price  will  go 
up.  That  is  essentially  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand;  is  it  not?  What  we  try 
to  do  is  say  that  law  should  work  for 
farmers;  that  is,  balance  that  supply  and 
that  demand  and  we  will  maintain  a 
fair,  stable  price. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  attempt  to  achieve 
this  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
by  giving  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
vote  quotas  on  themselves  if  they  want 
to.  We  give  to  the  grain  farmers  the 
same  opportunity  the  cotton  farmers 
have.  The  Secretary  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  will  first  determme  each  year 
what  the  probable  need  for  feed  grains 
will  be.  Having  made  that  determina- 
tion, he  then  determines  how  many  acres 
we  will  need.  If  he  finds  that  our  cur- 
rent acreage  is  going  to  produce  more 
than  we  are  going  to  need  he  proclaims 
quotas  and  the  farmers  are  then  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote.  It  takes  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  them  before  you  can 
get  quotas. 

I  know  you  have  heard  that  this  pro- 
gram puts  the  farmer  in  a  straitjacket; 
that  It  confers  dictatorial  ixjwers  on 
the  Secretary.  You  have  heard  that. 
Oh,  yes.  But  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  of  the  producers  who  are  in- 
volved to  determine  that  they  are  going 
to  have  such  quotas.  If  they  vote  these 
quotas,  then  they  are  allowed  to  pro- 
duce all  the  feed  grain  that  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  United  States,  less  about 
one-seventh.  The  reason  for  that  is  to 
try  to  draw  down  some  of  the  stupendous 
surplus  we  now  have  on  hand.  We  feel 
we  ought  to  reduce  those  surplus  stocks. 

In  January  1953  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  held  only  423,400,000 
bushels  of  feed  grain.  In  January  1961 
it  held  2.100  million  bushels.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  voluntary  feed  grain 


reduction  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
that  by  approximately  250  miUion 
bushels.  These  figures  show  only  the 
Government-held  grain.  There  is,  of 
course,  in  addition  a  substantial  volume 
of  grain  in  private  hands.  The  Govern- 
ment also  holds  well  over  a  billion 
bu.shels  of  wheat. 

This  grain  was  accumulated  under  the 
program  of  Goverrunent  support  for  un- 
limited production  of  feed  grain.  I  have 
repeatedly  protested  against  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  these  protests  are  always  met 
by  the  argument  that  if  we  make  sup- 
port prices  low  enough  that  will  con- 
trol production.  Low  prices  do  not  con- 
trol production.  Faced  with  low  prices, 
farmers  must  try  to  make  up  in  volume 
what  they  are  about  to  lose  in  price. 
Even  if  the  individual  farmer  is  forced 
into  the  relief  lines  of  the  city,  a  better 
financed  operator  takes  his  place  on  the 
land  and  the  land  continues  to  produce. 
The  surplus  production  goes  into  CJov- 
emmcnt  warehouses  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Government  support  program. 

The  President  spoke  the  other  night, 
speaking  of  all  commodities,  not  simply 
feed  grains,  and  said  that  we  are  pres- 
ently spending  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  told  me  last 
week  it  was  $1,300  million  a  year  to 
carry  those  tremendous  stocks  of  surplus 
commodities. 

Is  that  sound  business?  Is  that  fiscal 
resnon.'Jibility?  Is  that  dealing  fairly 
with  the  taxpayers?  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  we  owe  the  taxpayers  a  better 
break  than  that.  I  think  we  owe  them 
the  obligation  of  cutting  down  that  stu- 
pendous cost.  Well,  you  cannot  cut  it 
down  unless  you  cut  down  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grain  because  we  are  pro- 
ducing a  quarter  of  a  billion  bushels 
more  of  feed  grain  than  we  feed  each 
year. 

How  are  you  going  to  cut  it  down? 
We  suggest  that  we  balance  supply  and 
demand  and  that  we  cut  down  our  sup- 
ply by  100  million  bushels  below  the  de- 
mand so  that  we  can  feed  this  out  of 
surplus  into  the  market  without  doing 
violence  to  the  producer.  Is  that  not 
the  first  real  effort  you  have  seen  to- 
ward fiscal  responsibility  for  the  tax- 
payers? Is  that  not  the  sound  way  of 
stabilizing  the  producers'  prices?  Is  not 
that  the  effective  way  of  seeing  that  con- 
sumers get  all  they  need  at  a  fair  price? 
Are  we  not  dealing  responsibly  with  con- 
sumers, with  producers  and  with  tax- 
payers? I  believe  the  answer  must  be 
that  we  are — we  are  dealing  responsibly 
with  these  people. 

We  are  doing  the  things  that  we  say 
America  should  do.  I  know  there  are 
many  nitplckers  in  this  House  as  well  as 
over  the  Nation  who  are  trying  to  find 
fault  with  this  comma  or  with  the  cross- 
mg  of  this  "t"  or  to  strike  out  a  semi- 
colon somewhere.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
nitplck.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  some 
way  to  criticize  the  administration.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say  that  you  should 
have  brought  something  else  before  this 
Congress — that  you  should  have  done  it 
in  some  other  way — that  you  should  have 
crossed  this  "t"  with  a  slant  Instead  of 
directly  across  it.    Oh,  these  things  are 
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easy  enough,  but  they  do  not  get  re- 
sult*. They  do  not  stop  the  accumula- 
tion of  these  surpluses.  They  do  not 
cut  down  the  taxes.  They  do  not  sta- 
bUl2e  farm  prices. 

We  know  this  bill  Is  not  100  percent 
perfect.  We  know  this  bill  ought  to  be 
amended  in  many  places  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  amended  somewhat  on  the 
floor.  We  know  that  this  bill  will  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  after  it  is 
enacted.  But  had  we  better  not  enact 
some  sound  fundamental  legislation  and 
get  it  on  the  books?  Is  it  not  about 
time  that  we  began  to  work  on  a  sound 
basis  of  balancing  supply  and  demand? 
That  is  basically  all  we  are  asking  of 
this  House  today,  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  so  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  work  for  the  people  of 
America.  That  is  what  we  want  to  see 
done. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  on  one  or 
two  specific  items.  I  know  everyone  of 
you  have  heard  the  charge  made,  oh,  if 
you  control  feed  grains,  you  are  going  to 
control  livestock.  Yes,  you  have  heard 
it.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  read  it  or 
not.  but  everyone  of  you  has  received 
this  land  of  letter.  Now  let  us  analyze 
that  a  minute.  And  I  do  it  as  one  who 
was  reared  on  a  ranch  30  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  and  as  one  who 
has  been  in  the  cow  business  since  I  was 
10  years  old.  and  fortunately  I  am  still 
in  it.  I  have  enjoyed  the  last  few  years 
just  as  well  as  anybody  else.  I  know 
we  have  had  good  prices  for  livestock — 
certainly.  Do  you  know  why?  About 
half  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness have  not  thought  about  why  we  have 
had  good  prices. 

I  will  tell  you  why  we  have  had  fair 
prices  for  livestock.  Because  the  U.S. 
Government  has  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
bushels  of  feed  grain  every  year.  Now 
let  me  ask  some  of  you  who  are  in  the 
livestock  business.  What  do  you  think 
your  calves  would  bring  in  the  next  2 
years  if  the  price  of  corn  were  to  drop  to 
50  cents  this  fall  and  stay  down  there 
for  the  next  2  years? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  know  ex- 
actly what  would  happen.  For  the  first 
year  we  would  see  heifer  calves  selling 
for  more  than  steer  calves;  we  would  see 
all  the  people — rather  than  marketing 
their  current  and  surplus  grain  buying 
livestock,  and  we  would  see  the  largest 
flood  of  livestock  on  the  market  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  this 
country-.  Also  we  would  see  the  4owest 
prices  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
who  I  know  is  in  the  livestock  business 
himself  and  is  a  businessman.  Had  the 
grain  the  Government  has  been  putting 
in  warehouses  gone  onto  the  market  it 
could  not  have  gone  anywhere  except  into 
livestock — oh,  with  a  deferential  gesture 
to  my  friends  from  Kentucky  I  realize 
some  would  have  gone  into  whisky,  but 
that  would   have  been  inconsequential. 


Basically  all  of  the  feed  grain  produced 
goes  to  the  production  of  meat  and  live- 
stock products.  You  simply  cannot  pet 
away  from  it.  Had  this  quarter  billion 
bushels  gone  on  the  market  each  year  it 
would  have  been  added  to  the  tonnage  of 
meat  that  was  going  onto  the  market  to 
such  an 'extent  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  brouf;ht  about,  be- 
cause the  price  of  livestock  must  go  down 
if  you  produce  substantially  greater 
quantities  than  the  market  can  absorb. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  We  micht  point  out 
also  that  it  would  not  ncce.'^sanly  fol- 
low that  the  housewife  would  be  given 
cheaper  meat  as  a  re.sult  of  that,  becau.se 
in  the  ca.'^e  of  wheat  we  have  .seen  the 
price  of  wheat  po  down  and  down  to  the 
farmer,  but  the  price  of  bread  go  up  and 
up  to  the  consumer.  So  the  mere  fact 
that  we  would  have  an  cxcps.s  and  over- 
supply  of  meat  would  not  neces.sarily 
mean  that  the  hou.scwife  would  pet  it. 
In  all  probability  she  would  not  .set  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely ri'-'ht 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try- when  we  have  had  cheap  beef  and 
low  priced  live.^tock  or  vice  versa  over 
a  lonp  period  of  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  When  wheat  .sold  at  $3 
a  bushel  you  trot  bread  for  13  cents  a 
loaf.  When  wheat  sold  for  $180  a 
bushel  you  paid  24  cents  a  loaf  for  the 
same  bread.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
today  the  dairy  farmers  are  drawmg  le.ss 
money  for  their  milk  than  they  did  10 
years  ago  yet  the  housewife  in  New  York 
City  is  paying  150  percent  of  what  she 
was  paying  then. 

No.  the  fact  that  we  might  see  the 
livestock  industry  eo  broke  would  not 
assure  any  of  our  con.sumcrs  of  lower 
prices.  It  would  simply  mean  another 
depression  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  livestock  people  want  to  pre- 
vent regimentation  and  control  of  live- 
stock— and  I  want  to  prevent  it — I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  sound  way  to  do  it  is 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between 
.supply  and  demand  of  feed  grains,  be- 
cau.se  when  you  balance  the  supply  of 
feed  grains  you  also  maintain  stability 
in  livestock. 

There  is  one  more  argument  I  want 
to  nail.  It  was  barely  mentioned  by  the 
previous  speaker,  the  .suggestion  that 
this  bill  carries  with  it  some  kind  of 
penalty  or  club  to  be  used  again.st  farm- 
ers if  they  vote  down  the  referendum. 
We  suggested  that  the  bill  provides  that 
in  the  event  the  referendum  fails  that 
the  Secretary  may  sell  on  the  oix^n  mar- 
ket from  the  surplus  supplies  of  feed 
grains  not  to  exceed  10  million  tons  per 
year.  That  is  approximately  300  million 
bushels,  approximately  one-.seventh  of 
what  we  now  have  in  storage.  In  other 
words,  it  limits  the  Secretary  .so  that  it 
would  take  him  7  long  years  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  surplus.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  going  much  further  in  order  to 
protect  farmers  whether  they  vote  for  or 
against  a  referendum.  We  say  that  the 
Secretary   cannot    dump    his    2    billion 


100  million  bushels  of  feed  grain  on  the 
market,  but  that  It  will  take  him  7  years 
to  dump  it. 

How  long  do  you  want  the  taxpayers 
of  America  to  pay  for  this  supp>ort?  How 
long  do  you  want  Billie  Sol  Estes  and 
his  kind  to  be  drawing  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury?  How  long  do  you 
want  to  give  anyone,  no  matter  how 
honest,  and  most  grainmen  are  honest, 
this  advantage,  I  ask  you  serioasly?  If 
you  do  not  eliminate  this  surplus  in  some 
manner,  tho.se  people  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  draw  that  billion  dollars  a  year. 
and  there  is  not  any  other  alternative. 

Wlien  you  vote  against  thi.s  bill  you 
are  going  to  be  voting  to  continue  our 
present  wasteful  pile  up  of  unneeded  feed 
grains.  You  are  going  to  be  voting  to 
continue  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  ut- 
terly usele.ss  expenditures.  You  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  boondoggle  such  as  thLs 
country  has  rarely  seen.  If  you  vote 
auainst  this  bill  you  vote  for  a  return  of 
the  act  of  1958  with  price  supports  on 
unlimited  production. 

I  do  not  believe  the  membership  of  this 
Hou.se  wants  to  follow  such  a  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  vote  for  this 
bill  you  do  not  confer  power  on  anybody. 
You  simply  give  the  producers  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  to  decide  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  have  the  same  kind  of  controls 
on  feed  grains  that  they  have  repeatedly 
expressed  them.selves  as  wanting  on  cot- 
ton, on  wheat,  and  on  other  commodi- 
ti-r. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  Hou.se  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr  BEI.CHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
goinir  to  di.scuss  this  bill  later  in  the 
debate  and  give  you  my  views  on  it,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  we  were  not  privileged 
to  ask  a  former  speaker  any  questions 
because  he  refu.sed  to  yield,  my  only 
opportunity  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  he  asked  Is  by  taking  3 
minutes'  time  from  our  own  .side. 

This  gentleman  asked  the  question, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  question.  Do 
you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  taxpayers  to 
pile  up  billions  of  dollars  in  surplus 
commodities  and  pay  rent  on  them.  I 
do  not  think  so,  and  I  did  not  think 
.■=0  at  the  time  he  advocated  those  bills. 
Eveiy  single  bill  since  1953  I  know  of 
that  has  been  pa.ssed  by  the  House  was 
brought  out  by  the  same  majority  that 
has  brought  this  bill  out.  On  almost 
every  occasion  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  make  just  as  excited  a 
speech  in  support  of  those  bills  that  piled 
up  the  $9  billion  worth  of  surplu.ses  as 
he  made  in  support  of  this  bill  today. 
I  did  not  think  that  was  cricket  at  that 
time.  Most  of  these  bills  I  voted  aeainst. 
Most  of  these  bills  he  supported,  and  he 
supported  them  because  they  would  do 
the  very  same  thing  he  says  this  bill  will 
do.  But  instead  of  doing  the  things  he 
.said  they  would  do.  they  have  piled  up 
$9  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities. 

He  blames  that  on  Secretary  Benson 
because  he  said  it  was  in  1953  when  all 
tho.se  surpluses  started.  I  cannot  recall 
Mr.  Benson  ever  getting   the  majority 
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side  of  this  House  to  paas  one  single 
bill  of  his  during  the  8  years  he  was  Sec- 
retary. I  do  recall  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  saying  to  the 
Secretary  one  day,  "Mr.  Secretary,  we 
have  given  you  everything  In  the  world 
except  what  you  want." 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.   LangenI. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
coming  to  Congress  it  has  not  been  my 
opportunity  to  have  listened  to  too  many 
misleading  statements  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  Certainly,  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  listen  to  one  which  was  or 
is  as  misleading  as  the  one  we  heard 
just  a  moment  or  two  ago  jy  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
PoAGK.  And,  I  respond  to  those  state- 
ments because  reference  was  made  to 
some  of  the  activities  and  some  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  submitted  to  a 
committee  on  which  I  serve  and  is 
presently  exploring  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Estes. 

Now.  first,  I  think  it  is  right  that  we 
identify  the  person  about  whom  he  was 
speaking,  and  I  refer  to  '.At.  Sorkin. 
And,  let  us  remember  that  l.e  is  an 
agricultural  economist.  He  was  hired 
for  that  purpose.  That  was  his  assign- 
ment. He  at  one  time  was  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Yes.  he  left 
there  in  1956,  and  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  he  came  to  the  Department  prior 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Was  the  gentleman  you 
speak  of,  Mr.  Sorkin,  ever  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  LANGET'I.  No;  he  was  not. 
Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  preceded  you,  Mr.  Poage,  called  him 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
times  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultur?, 
and  I  think  this  does  an  injustice  to  any 
man  who  served  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  as  Secretary  or  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contribution. 

Now,  in  his  capacity  as  an  agricultural 
economist  he  wrote  the  letters  referred 
to,  and  here  we  find  one  of  the  oldest 
tricks  in  the  bcKoks  being  used  in  which 
they  read  a  part  of  a  letter  in  order  to 
create  an  Impression.  However.  I  am 
kind  of  glad  the  gentleman  did,  because, 
very  frankly,  by  his  so  doing,  I  think  he 
kind  of  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Those  of  us  who  serve  on  this  committee 
have  been  wanting  to  get  into  other 
areas  of  this  investigation,  namely,  cot- 
ton allotments,  and,  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  have  been 
very  directly  involved.  On  this  we  have 
been  precluded,  and  we  have  suspected 
for  a  long  time  that  the  reason  for  so 
doing  was  to  try  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  that  is  before  us  to- 
day. Obviously  the  wisdom  of  that 
thought  is  clearly  evident  at  this  time. 
Now,  let  me  resort  to  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  tactics  that  were  used,  and  I 


want  to  read  a  part  of  Mr.  Sorkin's  let- 
ter in  which  he  says  this: 

In  my  preaentation  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Governor  the  tremendoxu  oosts  and  the  mal- 
administration of  the  present  special  agri- 
cultural programs,  the  administration  ef- 
forts to  strangle  the  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  system,  the  real  objectives 
and  Implications  of  the  supply  management 
concepts,  some  of  the  techniques  that  were 
used  to  defeat  the  major  attempt  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  impose  controls  and  super- 
sede the  congressional  prerogatives,  and  the 
vulnerable  points  in  the  administration  pro- 
gram. 

Yes,  this  is  also  a  part  of  that  letter, 
and  maybe  there  is  some  real  wisdom  in 
there,  because  when  we  look  at  the  ex- 
perience, what  do  we  find?  And,  this  is 
an  area  in  which  our  committee  ought  to 
certainly  be  doing  its  best  work.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  cotton  allotments  con- 
stitute the  biggest  violations  as  far  as  the 
Department  or  Mr.  Estes  is  concerned. 
The  reference  of  Mr.  Sorkin  to  malad- 
ministration is  in  evidence  in  numerous 
other  instances  which  I  shall  refer  to 
later. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  get  into  that  field.  This  is 
where  the  fines  are  being  levied  which 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
collect.  This  is  where  we  have  seen  the 
degree  of  favoritism  that  was  extended 
to  him.  But,  oh.  we  have  shied  away 
from  that,  for  fear  of  exposing  the  many 
scandals  that  have  come  to  light  in  re- 
cent weeks  involving  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  It  is  evident  here  at 
this  point  that  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  shied  away  is  because  they  wanted 
to  use  this  kind  of  material  to  promote 
an  agricultural  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  facts:  There  have 
been  other  and  numerous  areas  of  the 
same  kind  of  discrepancies  dealing  with 
allotments.  We  had  one  in  Minnesota. 
The  Chairman  of  the  ASC  Committee 
there  had  to  be  removed  because  he  was 
juggling  allotments  and  directing  pay- 
ments to  him  to  which  he  was  not  en- 
titled. We  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
experience  in  Montana,  in  South  Dakota, 
in  Iowa.  California;  yes,  and  in  Texas,  if 
you  will.  All  of  them  involving  grain 
storage,  allotments,  and  quotas.  Yes,  I 
recognize  that  the  gentleman  is  a  very 
honorable  and  a  very  dedicated  man,  and 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
like  I  do.  make  sure  that  we  practice 
honesty  in  government,  that  there  is 
not  any  kind  of  favoritism  displayed  in 
that  area.  If  the  gentleman  so  desires, 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  help  us 
and  assist  us  in  exploring  and  bringing 
to  light  the  discrepancies  that  have  oc- 
curred in  this  field  rather  than  trying  to 
make  a  political  matter  out  of  only  par- 
tial evidence,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  measure  that  is  now  before 
us.  If  we  want  more  cases  like  that  of 
Mr.  Estes,  the  bill  before  us  v/ill  surely 
promote  such  opportunities. 


Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  In  dealing  with  the 
cotton  allotments,  the  obvious  illegality 
of  the  operation  was  dealing  with  quotas 
and  traffic  in  quotas.  Is  It  not  fair  to 
assume,  if  we  get  into  a  quota  system  all 
over  the  Midwest  in  our  feed  grain  area, 
we  will  have  an  open  Invitation  for  a 
recurrence  of  that  very  same  traffic  in 
quotas  of  feed  grain? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  so  correct.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  they  have  been  hesitant  to  discuss 
allotments  and  quotas  is  for  that  very 
purpose,  because  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  further  emphasizes  and  fur- 
ther brings  on  restrictions  and  penalties 
that  people  are  going  to  have  to  comply 
with,  even  to  the  point  where  we  see 
that  in  the  areas  of  new  farms  or  peo- 
ple who  want  to  move  into  that  field, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  get  their  al- 
lotments from  some  other  source,  and 
obviously  it  is  going  to  bring  about  a 
bargaining  in  the  field  of  allotments. 
This  is  where  the  big  area  of  contro- 
versy is  concerned.  I  repeat  once  again; 
if  we  want  to  explore  these  hearings, 
then  I  sugrgest  we  do  It  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  prescribed,  so  that  we  might 
eliminate  further  scandals,  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Estes  and  his  relationship  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  BREEDmc]. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11222  and  especially 
in  support  of  the  wheat  section  of  this 
bill.  This  is  good,  sound,  and  progres- 
sive legislation. 

The  Members  of  this  body  know  of  my 
longstanding  interest  In  bushel  controls 
on  wheat.  The  Members  of  this  body 
also  know  that  I,  in  cooperation  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  have  introduced  bills  providing 
a  bushel  control  for  wheat  in  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  since  I  joined  this  body. 
Last  summer,  I  introduced  H.R.  9131. 
which  provided  a  bushel  management 
plan  for  wheat.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  wheat  contained  in 
this  pending  measure  is  so  similar  to  the 
bill  which  I  and  my  colleagues  introduced 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  of  the  Members  who  introduced  the 
bushel  management  plan  are  not  sup- 
porting this  measure  wholeheartedly. 

The  only  significant  difference  between 
the  bushel  management  plan  as  orig- 
inally introduced  and  this  present  pro- 
posal is  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  con- 
siuners.  That  plan,  which  I  sponsored, 
called  for  a  wheat  price  approaching 
parity,  whereas  the  price  of  wheat  to 
consumers  in  the  present  proposed  leg- 
islation will  be  about  the  same  £is  the 
effective  price  of  wheat  for  this  year. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Chair    wiU 
count.      [After   counting.]     Eighty-one 
Members  ai'e  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(Boll  No.  119 

Adair 

Flood 

Lesinskl 

Addonizio 

Fountain 

Llndsaj 

Alford 

Frazler 

Loser 

Aspinail 

Frellnghuysen 

Mason 

Aucbincloes 

Garland 

Merrow 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Moulder 

Ba£S.  NB 

Gary 

Multer 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Glenn 

Powell 

Batch 

Green.  Oreg 

Rains 

Boykin 

HallecK 

Randall 

Bray 

Harriaon.  Va 

Riley 

Brewster 

Hebert 

Roudelmsh 

Bruce 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Saund 

Buckley 

Holifleld 

Smith,  Cam. 

Celler 

Horan 

Smith.  Miss. 

Cor  belt 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Spence 

Curtis.  Mas8 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kearns 

Thompson,  La 

Dowdy 

Kelly 

Tupper 

Fallon 

Kilbum 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Parbsteln 

King,  Utah 

Yates 

FasceU 

Laird 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Waltir,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  11222  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  368  Members  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  that  the  wheat  producers  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  full  parity  for 
their  product;  however,  I  have  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  this  lower  price  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
national  economy  and  to  prevent  any 
material  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
to  our  consuming  public. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  who,  in  cooper- 
ation, originally  developed  the  bushel 
management  plan,  testified  before  our 
committee  that  this  pending  legislation 
is  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  original 
bushel  management  plan  that  they  fully 
support  this  pending  measure. 

This  measure  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  applies  a  market  control  fea- 
ture to  wheat  which  is  so  essential  to  a 
stable  economy.  It  limits  the  amount 
of  wheat  which  can  be  sold  for  food  and 
export  to  the  amount  which  the  trade 
can  absorb,  less  a  reasonable  quantity 
to  be  purchased  by  the  trade  from  the 
huge  stocks  now  in  Commodity  Credit 
warehouses.  This  in  effect  permits  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  work  for 
the  producer  instead  of  against  him.  It 
will  guarantee  a  stable  supply  of  wheat 
to  the  consiuners  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  will  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
of  farmers  so  that  they  in  turn  can  buy 
the  products  of  our  urban  areas. 

Residual  wheat  production  on  the 
farm  which  carmot  be  absort)ed  by  the 
trade  for  food  and  export  will  find  its 
way  into  supplemental  uses  such  as  seed, 
feed,  and  industrial  uses.  The  price  of 
this  residual  quantity  of  wheat,  how- 
ever, will  be  established  at  a  level  com- 
parable to  the  price  of  feed  grains. 

Two  important  facts  which  we  must 
always  keep  in  mind  in  deaUng  with  this 
wheat  legislation  are: 


First.  Most  wheat  producers  are  also 
producers  of  feed  grains. 

Second.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the 
total  feed  grain  output  whether  tlie 
farmer  who  is  producing  wheat  as  a  pri- 
mary crop  produces  corn,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  or  wheat  on  his  feed  grain  acres. 

This  was  a  fundamental  concept  of 
the  bushel  management  plan  and  it  is 
retained  in  this  bill.  Even  though 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat  are  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  there 
is  also  a  provision  that  wheat  produced 
on  feed  grain  allotmeiit  acre.s  can  be 
classified  as  feed  gram,  and  vice  versa, 
feed  grains  can  be  grown  on  wheat  allot- 
ment acres  if  the  feed  grain  producer  so 
desires.  This  provision  in  the  bill,  for 
the  first  time,  provides  the  farmer  the 
freedom  of  choice  to  plant  on  his  acres, 
after  making  the  necessary  reduction 
from  his  total  reductive  capacity,  the 
crop  best  adapted  to  his  soil  and  equip- 
ment. This  is  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  concept  of  production  control.^,  by 
applying  the  controls  to  the  total  output 
of  the  grain  producing  unit  rather  than 
to  each  individual  grain  crop. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  a.ssured  the 
committee  that  this  substitution  will  be 
permitted  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, and  only  if  he  determines  that  this 
substitution  is  detrimental  to  either  the 
wheat  or  feed  grain  programs  will 
he  limit  the  degree  of  substitution 
I>errritted.  "^ 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  in 
the  Secretary's  mind,  however,  as  to 
whether  this  substitution  should  be 
freely  permitted  in  the  unlikely  circimi- 
stance  that  the  feed  grain  program  is 
voted  down  in  the  referendum.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  clearly  spelled  out 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  thi.s 
substitution  is  to  be  permitted  even  in 
that  unlikely  event,  provided  the  pro- 
ducers substituting  wheat  for  feed  grain 
limit  the  total  production  of  grain  on  the 
farm  to  the  extent  that  would  be  re- 
quired had  the  feed  grain  program  been 
approved  in  the  referendum. 

For  many  years  under  the  old  wheal 
allotment  program,  provision  was  made 
to  permit  producers  in  high-risk  areas, 
such  as  my  own,  to  plant  wheat  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allotment  and  store  it  under 
bond  to  provide  a  stable  supply  of  wheat 
for  the  farmer  to  sell  in  those  years  in 
which  his  crop  failed  because  of  drought, 
hail,  or  other  natural  causes.  This  pro- 
vision is  of  the  utmo'^t  importance,  not 
only  to  the  producers  in  the  high  plains 
area  where  crop  failure  is  so  frequent. 
but  also  to  the  consumers  who.  year  in 
and  year  out,  require  a  stable  supply  of 
the  high  quality  wheat  grown  in  this 
area.  This  provision  authorizing  the 
seeding  of  wheat  acres  in  excess  of  the 
allotment  and  the  storage  of  such  ex- 
cess wheat  was  not  included  in  H.R. 
11222.  I  had  intended  offering  an  am- 
endment to  the  pending  legislation  to 
reinstate  this  storage  provision  in  the 
bill.  I  find,  however,  that  this  provision 
is  contained  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  S.  3225,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
offer  this  amendment  at  this  time.  But 
I  urge  the  House  to  accede  to  the  Senate 
bill  in  this  respect  when  the  two  bills  go 
to  conference. 


Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  who  come  from  the  urban  areas 
are  interested  not  only  in  the  phght  of 
the  farmers,  but  we  are  also  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  consumer.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Assuming  that  this  bill  fails  of  passage 
in  the  House,  and  assuming  further  that 
there  will  be  no  other  legislation  con- 
sidered or  passed  in  the  House  at  this 
session,  and  we  do  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  no  further  leg- 
islation, because  of  the  fact  that  the 
former  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Sorkin,  said  there  would 
be  no  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans;  what,  then,  would  be  the 
system  under  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  would  operate,  and  under  what 
law,  and  further,  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fects of  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  the 
wheat  farmers  of  our  country  would  re- 
vert back  to  the  old  1958  act.  This  was 
the  program  we  had  prior  to  this  ad- 
ministration, which  was  administered 
by  Secretary  Benson.  It  had  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity  and  55  million  acres 
for  wheat  allotment. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  In  other  words. 
there  would  be  a  subsidy  on  wheat 
within  the  55-million-acre  allotment 
thiou:-;hout  the  United  States? 

Mr  BREEDING.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  And  as.suming 
this  bill  passed  and  was  submitted  to 
the  farmers  of  America  for  their  con- 
sideration and  the  farmers  rejected  this 
prouram  in  their  referendum,  under 
what  law  then  would  the  farmers  of 
America  be  operating? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  In  answer  to  that 
question,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the 
farmers  turned  down  the  program  in  a 
referendum,  they  would  be  practically 
without  a  farm  program  and  would  re- 
vert back  from  nothing  to  50  percent  of 
parity,  providing  they  stayed  within  the 
55-million-acre  allotment. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  In  other  words. 
there  would  be  a  small  subsidy  for  the 
farmer,  if  the  farmers  defeated  the  pro- 
posal in  a  referendum. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Perhaps  I  can 
get  this  clarified  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  What  would  the  situation 
be  if  the  farmers  rejected  the  bill  in  a 
referendum? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  bill  is  defeated, 
we  would  return  to  the  old  Benson  pro- 
gram under  which  we  accumulated  these 
surpluses  and  sustained  these  losses. 
But  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  grain  faimers,  this  proposi- 
tion of  making  adjustments,  in  a  referen- 
dum, and  rejected,  then  they  have  no 
price  supports  at  all. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  If  the  bill  passes 
and  the  farmers  approve  the  bill  in  a 
national  referendum,  what  would  be  the 
situation,  what  would  be  the  program 
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under    which    the    wheat    farmers    of 
America  would  be  operating? 

Mr.  COOLIiTSf .  The  program  which  is 
contained  in  this  bill, 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  In  other  words, 
a  planned  production  that  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  56-million-acre 
allotment. 

Mr  COOIEY.  The  55-miUion-acre 
floor  is  removed. 

Mr.  SANTANGEI.O.  Under  this  bill 
would  the  taxpayers  of  America  be  saved 
some  expeiLses  in  the  storage  of  wheat, 
as  well  as  in  .he  overall  cost  of  the  farm 
l)rogram  for  :he  farmers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  SANTANGELO.  How  much  of  a 
saving  would  there  be  for  the  taxpayers 
of  America  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  the 
farmers  approve  the  program  in  a 
referendum? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  estimate  about 
$600  million. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  So  that  we  in 
the  cities  who  are  interested  in  economy 
for  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer  would 
find  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  eliminate 
some  of  this  waste  in  this  program  by 
passing  this  bill  and  hope  that  the 
farmers  see  tJie  light  of  day  and  approve 
it  in  a  national  referendum? 

Mr.  COOLiry.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  right.  My  estimate  is  that  we 
will  save  around  $1  billion  a  year  if  these 
programs  are  approved. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Santangelo)  is  a  member 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations. This  year,  the  1961  feed 
grain  bill  cost  $782  million  with  only  24.7 
percent  of  the  acreage  involved. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  only  50  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
farmers  have  come  within  the  program 
and  the  other  50  percent  have  refused 
to  come  in  and  are  producing  at  an  un- 
limited rate,  v;hich  creates  the  glut  on 
the  market? 

Mr.  MICHEIi.  That  point  we  are  not 
arguing.  We  are  arguing  another  point 
in  the  legislation  before  us.  That  is,  you 
put  everybody  in  the  program,  so  you 
have  a  balance  over  and  above  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  bfise  acreage  allotment,  and 
It  is  costing  $782  million.  Under  this  bill, 
if  you  have  100-percent  participation, 
how  can  the  Secretary  come  back  and 
say  that  it  is  only  going  to  cost  $500 
milhon? 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further.  If  these  gentle- 
men want  to  discuss  the  matter  further, 
they  will  have  to  do  so  on  their  own 
time. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hke  to  get  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  the  chairman,  if  I  can.  How 
can  we  save  this  money  which  runs  into 
the  millions  of  dollars?  Will  the  chair- 
man answer  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding] 
has  expired. 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  as 
always  when  farm  bills  come  before  this 
Chamber,  I  intend  to  make  my  position 
clear.  I  think  mo.',t  of  tlie  Members  of 
the  House  arc  well  aware  of  my  unbroken 
record  of  opposition  to  farm  legislation 
which  calls  increa-singly  for  more  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  which 
moves  always  in  the  direction  of  regi- 
mentation of  farmers. 

My  position  is  unchianged  now.  I  am 
well  aware,  as  we  all  are,  of  the  claims 
made  by  tne  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  it  will  save  money  for  the  tax- 
payers. On  the  basis  of  the  record.  I 
cannot  accept  this  argument.  The 
record  refutes  the  claim,  as  any  close 
look  at  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  verify. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture came  before  us  and  said  that  pass- 
age of  the  emergency  feed  grains  and 
wheat  lepislation  would  save  money. 
This  year,  we  find  this  same  Depart- 
ment is  spending  $1  billion  more  than  it 
did  the  year  before  to  replenish  the  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
One  billion  dollars  more — and  yet  we 
are  buried  with  all  sorts  of  figures  which 
seem  to  try  to  say,  "Oh,  that's  right,  we 
spent  more  money,  but  think  of  how 
much  more  we  would  have  spent  if  we 
had  not  had  the  emergency  legislation," 

And  now,  here  we  are.  faced  with  H.R. 
11222.  a  bill  it  is  claimed  will  save  money 
for  taxpayers,  increase  farm  income,  and 
cost  the  consumer  nothing.  If  we  think 
but  for  one  moment  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
can  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  save  tax  dollars, 
increase  farm  income  and  keep  food 
prices  stable — all  in  one  blow. 

I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  farmers 
of  my  district  because  they  struggle 
under  adverse  a^cultural  conditions. 
They  are  farmep  in  one  of  the  most 
urban  districts  -in  this  country.  But, 
they  seek  no  special  favors.  They  seek 
only  that  they  not  be  made  to  pay  for 
special  favors  given  farmers  elsewhere. 
But,  in  a  much  broader  sense,  my  con- 
cern is  for  the  consumers,  not  only  of 
my  district,  but  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  wheat 
provisions  of  this  bill  embody  a  "bread 
tax" — and  anything  that  even  suggests 
that  kind  of  a  tax  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  those  of  us  who  represent  the 
urban  areas. 

I  do  not  use  this  expression  "bread 
tax  "  loosely.  I  realize  it  is  a  serious 
statement.  As  I  see  it.  this  bill  con- 
tains provisions  that  would  tax  Ameri- 
can consumers  more  than  $164  million  a 
year  for  their  daily  bread. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  marketing 
certificates  would  be  distributed  to 
farmers.  These  certificates  would  be 
issued  to  wheat  farmers  on  the  basis  of 
an  estimate  of  each  fanner's  share  of 


that  wheat  which  is  used  for  human  food 
in  this  country,  and  for  export;. 

I  am  informed  that  the  probable  value 
of  these  certificates  would  be  between 
60  and  80  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat — 
this  is  on  the  basis  of  a  wheat  price 
support  of  $2  or  more  a  bushel. 

I  am  attempting  here  to  avoid  irtr:- 
cacies.  but  I  must  admit  that  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  These  certifi- 
cates would  be  parceled  out  to  millers 
on  the  basis  of  their  use  of  wheat.  In 
efTect,  the  millers  would  be  forced  to  buy 
these  certificates  at  predetermined 
prices,  even  though  "noncertificate" 
wheat  of  comparable  or  better  quality 
miglit  be  freely  available  at  substantially 
lower  prices. 

I  can  understand  how  a  miller  might 
try  to  mill  the  cheaper  noncertificated 
wheat — it  would  be  cheaper  to  him  by 
from  CO  to  80  cents  a  bushel,  though  it 
would  be  illegal  for  milling  purix)ses. 

But — and  the  intricacies  should  not  'oe 
allowed  to  cloud  the  main  point — the 
cost  of  these  certificates  would  con- 
stitute a  bread  tax.  It  would  be  a  tax — 
not  a  premium— paid  for  high-quality 
v.-h'/at. 

And,  within  this  question  of  quality 
lies  another  big  reason  for  my  objection 
to  this  bill  because  it  contains  language 
that  would  give  a  grower  of  dog  biscuit 
w  lirat  the  same  pro  ratA  share  of  the 
high-priced  wheat  market  as  the  grower 
of  hi^h-quality  wheat  used  for  human 
consumption.  How  long  since  does  a 
man  who  produces  quality  shoes  have 
to  take  a  piece  of  the  low-priced  sneaker 
market?  I  did  not  realize  we  had  gone 
so  far  in  this  matter  of  farm  legislation 
that  we  have  started  to  tell  producers 
of  high-quality  food  they  must — by 
law — take  a  percentage  of  the  dog  bis- 
cuit market.  How  stupid  can  we  get? 
To  get  back  to  the  main  point: 
The  miller  would  have  to  include  the 
cost  of  these  certificates  in  the  price  of 
the  flour  he  sells  to  the  baker — and 
when  we  talk  about  bakers  that  is  when 
the  problem  gets  right  home  to  me  and 
to  all  of  us. 

I  already  have  explained  that  the 
bread  tax  v.ould  be  somewhere  between 
60  to  80  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

Assuming  that  67  1 -pound  loaves  of 
bread  can  be  made  from  1  bushel  of 
wheat,  the  bread  tax  would  amount  to  a 
direct  charge  of  about  1  cent  per  1-pound 
loaf  of  bread — or  a  cent  and  a  quarter  on 
a  20-ounce  loaf. 

Now,  that  gets  pretty  close  to  my 
voters,  and  to  all  voters. 

We  must  remember  that  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  bread  in  the 
United  States  is  about  45  million  1- 
pound  loaves.  At  1  cent  per  loaf  that 
bread  tax  would  cost  consumers  $450,000 
every  day — not  counting  the  cake  tax 
and  the  doughnut  tax,  the  cookie  tax. 
the  spaghetti  tax,  the  cracker  tax,  the 
danish  pastry  tax,  and  the  french  pastry 
tax. 

And  it  gets  worse.  Not  only  would  our 
consumers  pay  a  tax  on  the  bread  and 
pastries  they  buy,  they  also  would  pay 
an  extra  tax  on  bread  eaten  by  Danes  in 
Denmark  and  Frenchmen  in  Prance — in 
cases   where   wheat  products   in   those 
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countries  are  made  from  American 
wheat. 

The  reason  is  this — our  export  sales  of 
wheat  would  be  subsidized  and,  of  course, 
that  subsidy  is  paid  by  our  taxpayers. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  our  wheat  ex- 
ports under  the  program  would  dwarf 
the  domestic  bread  tax.  It  would  cost 
our  taxpayers  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  subsidize  the  export  of  wheat 
not  only  for  dollar  sales  but  for  give- 
away programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  with  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation— or  anything  like  it — but  I  return 
to  my  basic  reasoning  that  it  simply  is 
impossible  to  lower  Treasury  costs,  in- 
crease farm  income  and  leave  food  prices 
stable — all  in  one  swoop.  It  just  can- 
not be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  19,  1962, 
an  editorial  based  on  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  University  maga- 
zine, Challenge.  This  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  on  farm  economics, 
written  by  Prof.  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Economics.  I 
commend  this  article  to  all,  urban  or 
country,  for  the  very  great  truths  it  pin- 
points. Professor  Houthakker  writes 
clearly  and  pointedly. 

The  article  follows : 

Economic    Mythology.    Country   Style 

Since  President  Kennedy  Is  so  eager  to  have 
fresh  and  sophisticated  thinicing  on  economic 
problems,  we  are  happy  to  relay  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  farm  program — from  a  source 
which  should  appeal  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Harvard  Economics  Professor  Hendrik  S. 
Houthakker,  writing  in  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Challenge  magazine,  criticizes  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  supply-management 
approach  to  agriculture,  which  he  describes 
as  "centralized  control  of  output  under 
Government-sponsored  cartels."  It  is  no  so- 
lution, and,  like  other  past  "solutions,"  it  is 
based  on  defective  analysis  of  the  problems. 
Agricultural  policy  rests  on  an  assortment  of 
fallacies. 

There  is,  for  one,  the  farm  Income  fallacy, 
the  notion  that  aggregate  farm  income 
should  rise  proportionately  to  nonfarm  in- 
come. This  has  no  economic  substance,  and, 
as  Professor  Houthakker  observes,  "to  keep 
up  farm  income  by  keeping  up  farm  prices 
is  Impossibly  expensive  in  the  long  run." 

Then  we  have  the  good  old  family  farm 
fallacy,  the  darling  of  the  farm  bloc  in  Con- 
gress. The  professor  deals  trenchantly  with 
this  belief  that  at  all  costs  the  family  farm 
must  be  preserved  as  a  way  of  life:  "What- 
ever moral  virtue  there  is  in  independent 
country  living  will  be  eroded  if  it  can  be 
achieved  only  by  Government  handouts,  no 
matter  how  disguised."  Anyway,  a  lot  of 
the  Federal  benefits  go,  not  to  family  farms, 
but  to  big  enterprises. 

Next  comes  the  acreage  fallacy,  the  belief 
that  production  can  be  controlled  by  re- 
stricting acreage.  Farmers  have  been 
disproving  that  for  decades,  but  the  Govern- 
ment persists  In  trying  it.  For  one  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Houthakker  notes  that  the  very 
costly  emergency  feed  grain  plan  of  1961  had 
only  a  very  slight  effect  on  feed  grain  output. 

Still  another  fallacy  is  the  idea  that  agri- 
cultural research  will  improve  the  farmer's 
lot.  The  greater  productivity  that  comes 
from  research,  the  professor  writes  in  his 
commonsense  way,  will  not  help  farmers  so 
long  as  all  of  them  stay  on  the  farm. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  free  market  fal- 
lacy— the  theory  that  farmers  are  too 
numerous  and  too  weak  to  bargain  effec- 
tively.    Actually,  this  has  little  to  do  with 


income  distribution,  and  in  the  Houthakker 
view  the  administration's  "supply  manage- 
ment" is  unlikely  to  strengthen  the  farmer's 
bargaining  power.  It  1«,  he  comments,  "on 
a  level  with  the  medieval  guilds  in  terms  of 
economic  sophistication:  it  protects  the  in- 
efficient at  the  expense  of  the  efficient." 

According  to  a  further  fallacy,  the 
farmer's  declining  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  is  the  fault  of  some  coii.spiracy  of 
middlemen.  "But  the  simple  truth  is  that 
farm  products  are  reaching  the  consumer  in 
ever  more  highly  processed  form  Indeed,  if 
the  'middlemen'  were  powerful  enough  to 
deprive  the  farmer  of  his  just  reward,  they 
would  be  making  a  much  bigger  profit  than 
they  do." 

Last  is  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  pur- 
pose of  agriculture  is  to  provide  an  income 
to  farmers  rather  than  to  supply  the  world 
with  food  and  fibers,  and  the  corollary  that 
only  the  farmers  should  decide  output  and 
prices.  Professor  Houthakker.  who  doesn't 
mince  many  words,  says  this  is  akin  to  the 
corporatist  societies  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler, 
"even  though  its  American  proponents  have 
no  conscious  affinity  to  fascism." 

His  own  proposal  for  an  alternative  farm 
policy  is  along  these  lines :  Let  farm  prices 
return  to  levels  at  which  supply  and  demand 
would  reach  equilibrium  without  surpluses 
or  tighter  controls.  To  cushion  tlie  initial 
shock,  he  would  have  the  Government  make 
acreage  payments,  but  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  years. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that 
particular  proposal,  the  point  is  that  alterna- 
tives do  exist;  the  Nation  is  not  immutably 
doomed  to  continue  farm  policies  founded  in 
ignorance. 

Anyway,  we  thought  President  Kennedy 
would  like  to  know  that  there  Is  no  lack  of 
fresh  Insight  on  economic  problems  In  this 
country.  And  that  the  things  he  objects  to — 
economic  mythology  and  tired  slogans — are 
splendidly  exemplified  In  his  own  adminis- 
tration's farm  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ( Mr.  Dagtte  I . 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
have  under  consideration  H.R.  11222,  the 
so-called  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962.  I  come  from  one  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural areas  of  this  great  country  and 
therefore  represent  an  area  vitally  af- 
fected by  this  legi-slation. 

This  bill  has  many  ramifications:  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  four 
parts  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with  land 
use,  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  land  use 
title  of  this  bill.  Everyone  is  for  the 
proper  use  of  laiid  and  I  am  for  any 
program  that  does  so.  However.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  provision  in  the  land 
use  adjustment  part  of  this  bill  and  its 
effect  on  local  people.  In  my  area,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  true  in  other  areas,  many 
private  individuals  and  private  organ- 
izations using  their  own  financial  re- 
sources have  established  various  kinds 
of  recreational  and  wildlife  areas.  This 
includes  such  things  as  the  swimming 
pools,  fishing  areas,  game  preserves,  and 
similar  recreational  facilities. 

Now  under  H.R,  11222  we  are  coing  to 
provide  these  private  individuals  with 
direct  competition  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  proposal  contained  in 
this  bill  the  Seci-etai-y  of  Agriculture 
would  have  broad  authority  with  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  develop  land 
use  programs.  Some  of  the  recreational 
areas  that  might  be  developed  with  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  in  direct  competi- 


tion with  those  developed  by  private  cap- 
ital. I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
this  possibility  and  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  will  give  this  point  serious 
consideration. 

While  the  land  use  parts  of  the  bill  are 
important,  the  really  significant  parts 
of  the  bill,  from  my  standpoint,  involve 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  dairy.  My  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant dairy  and  livestock  parts  of  the 
country.  We  produce  substantial  quan- 
tities of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  other 
feed  grains.  Practically  all  of  these  feed 
grains  ai-e  produced  and  consumed  right 
on  the  farms.  You  will  find  many  fam- 
ily farms  which  are  in  the  dairj-  and 
livestock  business  that  produce  practi- 
cally all  of  their  own  feed.  This  may 
take  the  foim  of  silage,  corn,  or  wheat. 

Because  this  is  so  important  to  my  dis- 
trict I  would  like  to  outline  my  reasons 
for  being  opposed  to  this  legislation.  In 
my  opinion  the  mandatory  control  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains  and  wheat  that 
aie  being  considered  would  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  family  farms  of  my  district. 
For  that  rea.son  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
and  urge  that  it  not  be  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  presei"ving  a  free,  prosperous 
agriculture. 

The  feed  grain  part  of  this  bill  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  is  a  monstrosity.  As 
I  have  indicated  above,  many  of  the 
farmers  in  my  district  produce  the  feed 
for  their  own  livestock.  There  is  no  real 
choice  for  them  in  the  referendum. 
Either  they  accept  the  administration's 
control  program  or  take  nothing  but  the 
threat  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
dump  .substantial  quantities  of  feed  grain 
on  the  market.  This  is  not  a  fair  kind 
of  a  choice  to  offer  feed  grain  produceis. 

In  connection  with  the  referendum, 
many  of  the  feed  grain  farmers  in  my 
district  would  be  ineligible  to  vote,  yet 
they  would  be  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  small  producers.  Under 
the  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  farms 
with  a  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres  or  less 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  program  un- 
less the  producer  elected  to  participate. 
This  means  that  if,  during  the  base  pe- 
riod of  1959-60.  a  farmer  had  18  acres 
of  feed  grains  this  would  be  his  base 
acreage.  He  could  plant  his  18  acres 
and,  thei-efore,  not  be  eligible  for  land 
use  pa^-ments  or  price  supports  or  to  vote. 
Ho  could  not  raise  more  acres.  However, 
if  he  were  interested  in  price  supports 
or  land  u.se  payments,  he  would  have  to 
take  his  mandatory  cut  under  the  pro- 
gram so  that  the  acres  he  could  actually 
plant  would  be  at  least  20  percent  less 
than  the  18  acres  that  are  his  base. 

Some  of  the  pi-oponents  have  imMcated 
that  a  feed  grain  producer  could  grow 
up  to  25  acres  and  still  be  exempt  from 
the  program.  I  wish  this  were  true. 
However,  it  is  not.  if  I  read  the  proposal 
accurately.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
any  producer  who  has  a  base  acreage  less 
than  25  acres  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
acreage  cuts.  If  he  grew  only  20  acres 
during  the  base  period,  he  could  not  grow 
any  moi-e  without  being  subject  to  pen- 
alty. This  is  a  serious  matter  in  my  dis- 
trict because  of  the  fact  that  my  farmers 
produce  i-elatively  small  feed  grain  acre- 
aues.  The  penalties  for  these  small  pro- 
ducers of  under  25  acres  if  they  over- 
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plant  their  hsuie  or  acreage  allotment  Is 
extremely  severe.  Production  on  excess 
acreage  of  feed  grains  would  be  subject 
to  a  marketing  penalty  at  the  rate  of  65 
percent  of  parity  price  per  bushel  times 
double  the  noi'mal  yield  or  actual  yield, 
whichever  is  lower. 

I  also  understand  that  under  the  pro- 
posal feed  grains  harvested  for  silage  are 
not  exempt  fiom  the  program.  This 
means  that  the  acreage  of  silage  grown 
would  be  considered  a  part  of  the  feed 
grain  base.  Many  producers  in  my  area 
grow  corn  for  silage.  This  is  only  an- 
other example  of  why  the  bill  is  com- 
pletely unworkable  insofar  as  my  farm- 
ers are  concerned. 

The  so-called  wheat  certificate  plan 
that  is  provided  in  the  bill  is  also  equally 
unsound  and  unworkable  in  my  opinion. 
It  proposes  to  provide  a  system  of  na- 
tional quotas  and  certificates.  The  cer- 
tificates would  vary  according  to  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  wheat  involved.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea  and  in  fact  I  am  a  lit- 
tle surprised  that  the  New  Frontiersmen 
have  adopted  such  an  old  approach. 

Under  this  approach  the  15-acre 
marketing  quota  exemption  and  the  30- 
acre  feed  grain  exemption  would  be 
terminated  and  producers  would  receive 
an  acreage  allotment  based  on  their  av- 
erage crop  of  wheat  in  the  period  1957- 
61.  The  elimination  of  the  15-  and  30- 
acre  exemptions  is  a  serious  matter  as  far 
as  my  wheat  producers  are  concerned. 
They  grow  much  of  the  wheat  for  feed 
purposes.  This  bill  is  particularly  vicious 
because  of  its  unfairness  to  these  small 
wheat  growers.  They  would  be  eligible 
to  vote  only  if  they  signed  in  writing  a 
promise  to  comply  with  the  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  wheat 
provisions  of  this  bill  only  mean  less  in- 
come and  more  restrictions  to  the  wheat 
producers  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  defeated. 

While  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  unsound,  probably 
the  most  unsound  and  most  completely 
ridiculous  part  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with 
daily.  The  administration  in  their  orig- 
inal bill  started  out  with  a  grandiose 
scheme  to  control  the  dairy  industry 
through  a  system  of  marketing  quotas. 
The  dairy  farmers  quickly  responded  to 
this  approach  and  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  interested  in  any  kind  of 
control  program. 

However,  the  planners  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  dead  set  on 
having  the  dairy  industry'  imder  their 
control,  but  they  were  willing  to  take  a 
year  or  two  to  get  it  done.  So  we  have 
in  this  bill  a  provision  authorizing  the 
payments  to  dairy  fanners  who  volun- 
tarily reduce  their  marketings  below 
1961  or  1962.  Producers  would  be  paid 
$2.50  per  hundredweight  for  this  par- 
ticular reduction. 

Tlie  most  significant  tiling  that  would 
happen  under  this  program  in  addition 
to  its  Ineffectiveness  and  costliness  is  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  established  on 
each  dairy  farm  a  quota.  The  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  would  have  to  establish 
a  quota  in  order  to  determine  whether 
anybody  had  actually  reduced  their  pro- 


duction. This  is  really  what  the  whole 
exercise  Is  all  about  Once  these  quotas 
are  established,  even  if  only  for  the  so- 
called  voluntary  program,  they  are  there 
and  can  be  readily  used  as  a  part  of  the 
control  program  another  year. 

Having  been  aroimd  and  been  exp>osed 
to  some  of  the  agriculture  planners  one 
can  easily  see  what  the  next  step  would 
be.  When  the  so-called  voluntary  pro- 
gram fails  this  year  and  turns  out  to  be 
very  expensive,  they  will  come  hurrj'ing 
back  to  the  Congress  next  January  and 
say,  "Look,  the  voluntary  program 
failed — we  must  have  controls  over  the 
dairy  industry."  With  the  quotas  al- 
ready established  on  the  farms,  they  will 
be  partly  on  their  road  to  success. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  feed  grains.  We  had  the  so- 
called  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for 
2  years.  It  failed,  as  was  predicted,  so 
now  we  must  have  a  control  program. 
This  will  be  the  same  pattern  for  dairy 
if  we  approve  this  bill. 

However,  I  am  opposed  to  a  market- 
ing quota  program  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  provision  of  this  bill  is  simply 
a  means  of  getting  this  kind  of  market- 
ing quota  through  the  back  door.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  opposed  to 
this  legislation  and  urge  that  it  be 
defeated. 

I  am  sure  that  before  this  debate  is 
over  there  will  be  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  cost  of  various  programs 
and  how  one  program  is  more  expensive 
than  another.  Frankly,  the  majority  of 
farmers  in  my  district  have  taken  the 
position  for  some  time  that  the  best 
thing  for  agriculture  would  be  to  reduce 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
They  are  for  less  goverrunent,  not  more. 
The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  more  control.  If  the  Cochran- 
it-es  are  able  to  get  control  of  the  feed 
grain  supply  situation,  this  will  then 
lead  to  their  eventual  control  of  our 
whole  dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock 
economy  because  if  you  can  control  the 
amount  of  feed  grains  that  are  available 
for  use.  you  can  by  this  device  control  the 
future  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairj'. 

I  am  not  for  this  approach.  I  am  for 
an  agriculture  based  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual farmers  to  make  their  decisions 
based  on  what  is  in  long-time  best  inter- 
est. I  still  have  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  farmer  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  him.  He  still  is  a 
better  planner  of  his  own  farm  than  any 
bureaucrat  sitting  behind  his  desk  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  legislation 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
benefit  agriculture  and  will  only  provide 
the  means  of  more  Government  inter- 
vention into  an  area  where  we  already 
have  more  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  dairy  industry  today  is 
caught  in  a  tightening  squeeze  between 
rising  production  and  declining  con- 
sumption. Since  1948,  America's  dairy 
farmers  have  produced  more  milk  than 
can  be  sold  through  commercial  chan- 
nels. The  excess  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Government  through  price  sup- 


port and  related  programs.  Since  1953, 
these  Government  F>urchases  have  ex- 
ceeded $200  million  a  year  and,  in  some 
years,  have  gone  well  over  the  $500  mil- 
lion mark. 

In  1961,  milk  production  went  up  1.5 
percent  while  milk  consumption  dropped 
alarmingly  by  2.5  percent.  The  admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  dairy  industry  are  taking  posi- 
tive steps  to  increase  consumption  with 
concrete  and  well  substantiated  assur- 
ances that  our  milk  supply  offers  no  haz- 
ards and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  important  nutrients  for  adults 
as  well  as  for  children.  However,  it  will 
take  time  to  undo  the  damage  done  to 
the  milk  market  by  the  unfounded  scare 
talk  about  radioactive  fallout  and  choles- 
terol which  has  made  milk  its  prime  tar- 
get. 

Meanwhile,  dairy  surpluses  continue  to 
pile  up.  During  the  1961-62  marketing 
year,  which  ended  April  1,  price  support 
purchases  made  by  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  removed  from  the  market 
nearly  9  percent  of  the  butterfat  and  13 
percent  of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  in  the 
total  farm  sales  of  milk  and  cream.  In- 
cluded were  435  million  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 194  million  poimds  of  cheese,  and 
1.275  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
The  estimated  cost  of  dairy  price  sup- 
port operations  for  the  past  marketing 
year  comes  close  to  $600  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  making  every  effort  to  utilize 
its  stocks  of  surplus  dairy  products 
through  donations  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign school  and  welfare  uses  and  through 
sales  at  greatly  reduced  prices  for  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial  export. 
However,  the  CCC's  uncommitted  stocks 
are  increasing.  On  May  23  they  totaled 
302  million  pounds  of  butter,  89  million 
poimds  of  cheese  and  338  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture ofiBcials  have  told  me  that,  de- 
spite their  best  efforts  to  find  uses  for 
these  surplus  dairy  products,  the  prob- 
lem of  freezer  space  for  CCC's  accumu- 
lating stocks  of  butter  may  become  criti- 
cal before  these  stocks  can  be  used. 

Even  with  sizable  Government  ex- 
penditures to  support  the  price  of  dairy 
products,  the  dairy  farmer's  income  re- 
mains low.  During  the  1950s,  returns 
on  the  farmer's  and  his  family's  labor 
ran  as  low  as  30  cents  to  50  cents  an 
hour.  In  1960.  dairymen  in  Wisconsin's 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent  in  Congress,  received  only  41 
cents  per  hour  for  their  labor. 

Developments  during  the  past  year 
have  emphasized  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  legislation — the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  It  provides  that  dairy  supports 
be  set  at  such  a  level  between  75  and  90 
percent  of  parity  as  will  "assure  an  ade- 
quate supply."  As  President  Kcrmedy 
pointed  out  in  his  farm  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
no  choice  under  that  law  but  to  lower 
dairy  supports  to  75  percent  of  parity  be- 
cau.se  of  the  obvious  oversupply  of  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lowering  of  dairy 
supports  prescribed  in  existing  law  has 
resulted  in  a  lO-iJercent  decline  in  in- 
come for  dairymen.  With  dairy  supports 
at  75  percent  of  parity,  dairy  fanners' 
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Income  will  fall  about  a  qiiarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  this  year.  In  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  dairymen  will  lose  $30  mil- 
lion in  the  9-month  period  following  the 
mandatory  lowering  of  supports  on  April 
1.  Minnesota  farmers  stand  to  lose 
$22^2  million  during  the  same  period. 
And  even  with  the  lower  support  level, 
the  CCC's  dairy  purchases  this  year  are 
expected  to  approximate  last  year's  rec- 
ord volume,  with  net  expenditures  again 
approaching  the  half-million-dollar 
mark. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  serious  situation 
would  be  the  understatement  of  the 
year.  Almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
produces  milk.  It  provides  twice  as  much 
cash  income  for  our  farmers  as  any  oUier 
basic  crop.  In  addition  to  the  farmers 
who  produce  milk,  the  dairy  Industry 
furnishes  employment  for  Almost  300,000 
persons  who  process  %xA  handle  dairy 
pi'oduots  befor«  U^ey  reach  U\e  retail 
level. 

Our  present  dniry  problcn\  has  i*«ach(>d 
emerffenoy  proportions  very  simtliur  to 
the  feed  grain  emergency  which  we  faced 
last  year.  Because  of  a  lack  of  attree- 
ment  among  the  various  dairy  oruanlsa- 
tlons,  dairy  Industry  representatives,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  the  formulation 
and  enactment  of  a  long-range  dairy 
program  is  obviously  going  to  be  a 
lengthy  process.  Meanwhile,  I  strongly 
feel  that  we  must  deal  with  the  imme- 
diate emergency  In  this  vital  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Dairy  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  put 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  work  into 
the  formulation  of  the  emergency  vol- 
imtary  dairy  program  that  is  part  of 
H.R.  11222.  the  proposed  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  dairy  surplus  reduction 
proposal,  which  is  similar  to  the  1961 
emergency  feed  grain  program,  dairy- 
men would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
sign  a  voluntary  agreement  to  reduce 
their  marketings  of  milk  between  10  and 
25  percent  of  their  1961  marketings. 

For  such  reductions  they  would  re- 
ceive a  surplus  reduction  payment  of 
up  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 
The  exact  rate  of  payment  would  be  a 
rate  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimated  would  encourage  voluntary 
reductions  in  marketings  but  could  not 
exceed  $2.50  per  hundredweight.  Since 
the  cost  to  CCC  of  purchasing  products 
manufactured  from  100  pounds  of  milk, 
plus  storage  for  a  short  term,  adds  up 
to  about  $4.20,  the  Government  would 
save  approximately  $1.70  for  each  100- 
pound  reduction  in  milk  production. 
The  aid  offered  to  cooperating  dairymen 
under  this  plan  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  assistance  all  dairy  farmers  receive 
through  price  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  small  producers  could 
receive  payments  for  reducing  milk  pro- 
duction by  7,500  pounds  a  quarter,  even 
if  this  amounted  to  more  than  the  25 
percent  limitation  provided  in  the  bill. 
Anyone  who,  for  some  reason,  has  al- 
ready reduced  his  marketings  since  1961 
would  receive  payment  only  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  current  marketings. 

A  producer  who  failed  to  reduce  his 
marketings  to  the  extent  required  by  his 
agreement  would  be  eligible  for  payment 


on  the  quantity  by  which  he  actually 
reduced  his  marketings,  providing  such 
reduction  is  as  much  as  10  percent  of  his 
normal  marketing  level.  However,  the 
rate  of  payment  would  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  what 
would  have  been  the  payment  on  the 
milk  that  he  failed  to  reduce. 

Dairymen  could  transfer  their  bases, 
called  "normal  marketing  levels"  in  the 
bill,  to  other  dairy  producers.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  agreements 
to  be  carried  out  to  completion  by  heirs 
or  other  successors  in  cases  of  illness  or 
similar  emergency  situations. 

Farmers  selling  milk  under  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders  would  be  affected 
the  same  as  other  producers  However, 
they  would  be  permitted  to  credit  all 
their  marketlnBS  ftgalnsi  surplus  chxss 
milk,  In  this  way,  they  would  retain 
their  full  share  of  the  cl«."w  I  value  of 
the  pool  Just  fts  UiouMh  their  toirtl  de- 
ll verleji  httd  not  been  reiluced 

If  «  lonu-ranue  dairy  pronrum  uiUi/- 
Ina  milk  quotas  l«  put  into  rfTect  at  iv 
later  date,  dairy  fttrmor.s  who  pnrtici- 
patrd  In  tiie  voluntary  proHrum  will  not 
bo  penalUod  with  lower  quotn.n  bocuu.se 
of  production  cuts  under  this  prowrnm 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  into  law  of 
this  emergency  voluntary  progrnm  would 
give  dairymen  and  legislators  their  first 
chance  to  see  how  a  supply-adjustment 
program  would  operate  in  the  dairy 
field.  Currently  milk  is  the  only  one  of 
our  important  agricultural  commodities 
which  does  not  have  such  a  program. 
In  addition  to  reducing  our  gigantic  sur- 
pluses of  milk  and  dairy  producls,  and 
the  subsequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  storing  them,  this  vol- 
untary program  could  very  well  point  the 
way  in  which  future  dairy  programs 
should  go. 

When  the  members  of  the  Dairy  Sub- 
committee formulated  this  voluntary 
dairy  program  in  March,  we  planned  it 
as  a  1-year  program.  At  the  time,  it 
was  expected  that  the  farm  bill  would 
be  acted  upon  very  shortly  in  the  House, 
so  the  cutoff  date  for  the  dairy  program 
was  set  for  March  31,  1963.  Because  of 
unforeseen  delays  in  action  on  the  bill,  I 
strongly  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  closing  date  for  the  dairy 
program  to  September  30,  1963.  as  many 
dairymen  would  hesitate  to  sign  up  for 
a  program  which  would  last  only  6 
months.  Furthermore,  this  would  not 
be  long  enough  to  give  the  program  a 
fair  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  dairy  section  of  H.R. 
11222  to  extend  the  voluntary  dairy  pro- 
gram through  September  30,  1963.  My 
distinguished  colleagues.  Agriculture 
Committee  Chairman  Harold  Cooley 
and  Vice  Chairman  Robert  Poage,  agree 
with  me  that  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  insui'e  the  success  of  the  dairy 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  supporting  H.R.  11222,  its  volun- 
tary dairy  program,  and  my  amendment 
to  insure  that  the  program  is  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  1. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
many,    msuiy,    days,    yes,    and    nights, 


spent  in  making  a  deep  study  of  the 
farm  problem  which  has  been  a  constant 
worry  for  many  years  to  most  of  our 
farmers  and  the  people  generally,  espe- 
cially in  the  breadbasket  of  the  United 
States,  Iowa  being  in  the  center  of  that 
great  food  and  feed  producing  area,  I 
wrote  a  farm  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
May  31  last. 

I  have  sent  copies  and  a  full  explana- 
tion of  my  bill,  H.R.  11941,  to  hundreds 
of  fai-mers  in  the  Seventh  Iowa  District, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  my  bill 
has  met  with  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval, 

H  R,  11941  is  a  complete  bill,  easy  to 
understand  and  to  administer  and 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  quickly 
reduce  the  hiBh  prlce-depreasinu  sur- 
plu.ses  of  feed  KiAins  at  little  coat  while 
at  the  .siune  time  provide  great  benefit* 
to  our  faimerit  nationwide,  and  do  It  ot\ 
u  voluntary  bwia  wlU^  no  penalties  Un- 
po!<ed  on  any  farmer,  ParUclpaUon  will 
be  no  i)niblem  because  of  U»e  liberal  bene- 
WU  provided.  Here,  Mr,  Chairman,  are 
the  principal  provl.Htonn  in  my  bill  m  u 
nut,shell  and  in  under.ttandnble  Ian- 
Kunue 

H  R.  11941  provides  for  liberal  jwvy- 
ment-ln-klnd  to  the  farmers  who  i-educe 
by  at  least  10  percent  but  not  more  than 
33 'a  percent  the  number  of  acres  they 
had  in  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
.sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed  produc- 
tion on  an  average  during  the  previous 
2  years.  Such  reduction  entitles  a  par- 
ticipating farmer  to  receive  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  valued  at  80  percent  of 
the  average  previous  2  years'  production 
on  the  idled  acres. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  owner  of 
same  to  withdraw  grain-in-kind  from 
Commodity  storage  for  his  own  use.  or 
he  can  sell  his  certificate  to  a  neighbor, 
grain  dealer,  or  to  anyone  else,  except 
back  to  Uncle  Sam. 

For  example,  if  the  average  yield  of 
corn  during  the  previous  2  years  was  70 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  idled  acres  the 
farmer  would  receive  80  percent  of  70, 
or  56  bushels  of  high  feed  value  com  for 
each  acre  so  idled,  and  if  lower  feed 
value  corn  is  accepted  the  participant 
would  receive  more  bushels  in  ratio  with 
its  feed  value,  should  he  elect  to  take  the 
corn  from  CCC  bins  for  his  own  use. 

By  this  method  it  is  estimated  that  the 
acreage  reduction  would  be  about  20  per- 
cent below  the  2  previous  years'  pro- 
duction. Added  to  that  reduction  would 
be  the  automatic  20-percent  reduction 
in  available  grain  brought  about  by  al- 
lowing 80-percent  withdrawal  instead  of 
the  full  100  percent. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  that  if  my  bill 
is  made  law  it  will,  as  you  can  readily 
and  clearly  see,  quickly  reduce  the  price 
depressing  surpluses  of  all  grain,  and 
hence  the  price  of  grains  will  quickly 
stabilize  on  a  higher  level  and  poultry 
and  all  livestock  prices  would  in  turn  also 
stabilize  on  a  higher  price  level,  which  is 
a  national  "must"  not  only  for  our 
farmers  but  for  every  American,  since 
all  wealth  springs  from  mother  earth. 

My  bill  permits  grazing  on  the  idled 
acres  for  pasture  only.  Nothing  in  my 
bill  affects  the  conservation  reserve  law 
now  in  effect,  nor  does  it  affect  the  pres- 
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ent  payments  for  certain  soil  conserva- 
tion practices,  and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  for  sharing  of  certificates  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

My  bill  does  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  in 
a  number  of  respects. 

First,  it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  assist  local  organi- 
zations in  developing  and  maintaining 
a  limited  number  of  public  recreational 
developments  to  be  established  under 
the  .small  watershed  program.  It  allows 
Federal  cost  sharing  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  co.it  of  easements, 
ri«hUs-of-way  and  land  for  reservoir  or 
other  .sites  within  the  wlUersh^d  area. 
It  al.Ho  UiultB  the  number  of  these  recrea- 
llun  facUltlm  which  inuy  be  estrtblUhed 
In  uny  one  wnlei^hed  to  a  nmxlinum  of 
three  If  the  \vi\teiRhed  pio.lecl  eontnlns 
le.s.s  than  lao.OOO  Horrs  but  more  than 
"ft.Ot^O  ttcrea,  lu)  niorr  than  two  «urh  rec- 
reation facllltle!*  could  be  rslabllshed,  If 
the  water.shcd  project  were  less  than 
7R,000  acre."*,  no  nu>re  than  one  such 
frtelllly  could  be  extnbll.shed  Vnder  this 
provision  of  the  bill  local  orgnnlznllon.'* 
or  communities  must  take  charge  of  and 
operate  the  new  facilities.  The  Federal 
Government  would  not  run  the  facility 
and  the  United  States  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  acquire  legal  title  to  any  land 
Included  in  the  recreation  area. 

Another  provision  in  my  bill  allows  the 
Secrctniy  to  advance  funds  to  local  or- 
ganizations, upon  the  condition  that 
these  funds  will  be  repaid  with  interest, 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  other 
developments  on  potential  watershed 
lands.  This  will,  I  hope,  go  a  long  way 
toward  holding  down  costs  of  land  which 
might  be  acquired  by  speculators  or  by 
legitimate  businesses  who  might  con- 
struct expensive  facilities  and  buildings. 

My  bill  also  makes  a  change  in  the 
law  to  allow  a  more  flexible  criteria  for 
determining  Federal  participation  in  the 
small  watershed  and  brings  it  more  into 
line  with  other  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Another  imF>ortant  change  that  my 
bill  makes  in  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram is  to  charge  the  present  flood  pre- 
vention capacity  limitation  from  5,000 
acre-feet  to  12,500  acre-feet.  What  this 
means  is  bigger  small  dams.  This  pro- 
vision will  give  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  a  much  greater  opportunity  for 
servicing  low-  and  moderate-rainfall 
areas  more  effectively. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  help  local  organizations  to  develop 
their  water  supplies  for  future  use.  With 
many  of  our  small  towns,  particularly 
those  In  Iowa,  growing  at  very  rapid 
rates,  it  is  important  to  look  ahead  to 
the  day  when  the  municipal  water  sup- 
ply may  be  far  in  excess  of  present  needs 
and  thus  build  the  capacity  for  that 
storage  now  when  the  cost  is  much 
cheaper  than  at  a  future  time.  My  bill 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  by  allowing 
the  local  sponsoring  organization  to  defer 
the  repayment  of  loans  for  developing 
future  water  needs  for  up  to  10  years. 
Repayment  with  interest  would  com- 
mence as  soon  as  the  local  community 


begins  to  use  the  water.  The  loan  would 
have  to  be  repaid  in  full  within  the  life 
of  the  structure  but  in  no  event  more 
than  50  years. 

My  bill  also  contains  a  number  of  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  act  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  requested. 
The  most  important  one  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  may 
provide  engineering  services  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

And,  finally,  my  bill  specifically  makes 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  and  the  programs  under 
that  act  which  are  administered  so  ca- 
pably and  successfully  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  clearly  applicable  to 
U\e  1 1  water.she<'.  projects  authorised  un- 
der the  Flwxl  Control  Act  of  1944,  One 
of  thoae  11  project-s  \%  Uie  Little  Sioux 
Hlver  watershed,  Ily  tylnis  U>e  wnall 
wRler.Hlu^d  pi'ojsrnm  in  wlUi  the  Little 
8iuux  Hlver  project,  every  cUUen  and 
hi.i  eluUliTn  and  iirandcalldren  In  wr.it- 
ern  Iowa  will  derive  many  lnux)rt««\l 
l>enrn».i  through  the  decades  to  come 
thi'ouHh  the  preservation,  cbit,  and  en- 
Joyinenl  of  our  prlcelcM  soil,  truly  Amer- 
Icn'.s  most  valuable  asset. 

Now,  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that 
all  who  have  knowledge  of  our  farm 
problem  and  Its  causes  will,  I  am  sure, 
after  studying  my  bill,  come  to  but  one 
conclu.slon,  which  will  surely  be  that,  if 
H  R.  11941  is  made  law,  the  farm  prob- 
lem will  .soon  be  solved  and  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  our  already 
overburdened  taxpayers  will  be  saved. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
now  own  rhe  huge  supply  of  grains,  it  is 
all  paid  for,  so  I  ask  in  all  sincerity  why 
not  use  it  to  .solve  the  farm  problems 
and  pay  the  bill? 

A  copy  of  my  bill,  H.R.  11941,  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  volun- 
tary pav-ment-ln-klnd  land  retirement  pro- 
gram for  the  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  and 
flaxseed. 

(a)  Such  program  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  rental  through  the 
issuance  of  a  negotiable  certificate  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re- 
deem In  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed  under  such 
terms  and  condltlona  a«  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  ccrtiflcates  among  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

(b)  Such  program  shall  Include  provisions 
for  ( 1 )  the  reduction  of  tillable  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flax- 
seed acres  (and  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
farm  wheat  allotment)  by  at  leaat  10  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  33  V^  per  centum, 
(2)  the  designation  and  Idling  of  any  acreage 
for  which  payments-ln-klnd  are  received,  (S) 
the  prohibition  against  producing  any  crops 
except  grass  for  grazing  only  on  such  desig- 
nated acreage,  (4)  the  eetabllshment  of  a 
protective  vegetative  cover  on  such  desig- 
nated acreage,  (6)  the  prevention  of  any 
Increased  farm  plantings  of  wheat,  corn,  oats. 
rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flax- 
seed subsequent  to  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram, (6)  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather, 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  farm. 
established  crop-rotation  practices,  and  par- 


ticipation in  the  Great  Plain*  or  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  programa,  and  (7)  necessary 
limitations  on  participation  to  prevent  dis- 
placement of  farm  families  and  to  avoid 
insofar  as  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the 
economies  of  local  areas:  Proi'ided.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
impair  the  eligibility  of  a  farm  for  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  payments:  Pro^ 
tided  further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  grazing 
of  livestock  on  acreage  diverted  from  the 
prcxluctlon  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  gruin 
BorRhum,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed 

(ci  Paymtnib-ln-ltind  under  such  pro- 
gram  shall  bp  based  upon  80  per  centiim  of 
the  avpriige  unnuul  yield  of  wheat,  corn, 
outji,  rye.  burlry,  grain  sorghum  auybMum,  or 
nttXHp««d  In  liUBhcla  per  h»rve»ted  lure  in 
the  ii\nn  for  the  two  years  immedi«t«*ly  pif 
ordinit  the  ),vat  for  which  the  denlgiiuti  .u 
u  nukdf,  udju»t«Hl  t^a  ttbuurmal  wrathnr  con- 
dHh>n»,  no  drtrrmmed  uurter  reuuUtiunn  jiie- 
•iiibtHl  by  tut>  Hwrrtnry,  nuiUipllMl  by  \u*> 
luuol'r't   nf  (iriil|j[i\i»tril  ni-tfMi 

uii  NoiwithiitAi)(ttn«  Ai\y  othf>r  imniaum 
of  i«w  pi\fiirljii(Uun  by  U\p  prmhiiTm  ^4 
r\\ti\  i>«t»  i\r  hnrlry.  jtrnin  i«>'|}hun\  n  n  • 
br,>ii»  (uhI  ftuxurfit  111  the  pnymnn  iii-hUitt 
proBriun  fv\  foitu  in  thm  A^\  nhnll  Ihj  n-. 
q>urv*l  no  n  i-oMilinnn  of  pU|ill>llUy  for  price 
snppuit  oti  sdi'h  coininvHllll»»«> 

in  Svich  pn^pr.'xm  mny  Inrludr  irnih  Imns 
and  oondltlons,  In  nddlUon  to  thone  iipecin- 
rnlly  provided  for  herein,  as  the  Bocretury 
determines  nre  necpsunry  to  eflectuutc  tlie 
purptv^es  of  this  Act  and  to  fncllUate  the 
practical  ndmlnistration  of  the  program. 

Src  2.  Section  407  of  the  AgrlcuUur.il  Act 
of  1949,  as  umended,  is  amended  (li  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  third  seiUeiice  the 
following  "Prorided  further.  That  the  Corpo- 
rmun  s-haM  not  sell  any  wheat,  corn.  T)e. 
o.its.  barley,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  or 
flaxseed  for  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the 
p.irity  price  for  any  such  commodity,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges."  and  (2i  by 
changing  the  semicolon  to  a  colon  and  adding 
at  the  end  of  clause  (D)  in  the  fourth 
sentence  the  following:  "Provided.  TTiat  the 
Corporation  shall  forthwith  replenish  its 
stocks  by  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  the 
commodity  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
commodity  so  sold." 

Sec.  3.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  1965  or  subsequent  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed. 

Sec  4.  The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  4  of  said  Act 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: Provided,  That  when  a  local  or- 
ganization agrees  to  operate  and  maintain 
any  reservoir  or  other  area  Included  in  a 
plan  for  public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
authorized  to  bear  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  costs  of  (a)  the  land,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by 
the  local  organization  for  such  reservoir  or 
other  area,  and  (b)  minimum  basic  faclUtica 
needed  for  public  health  and  safety,  access 
to,  and  use  of  such  reservoir  or  other  area 
for  such  purposes:  Provided  fyirther.  That 
the  Secretary  ahall  be  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  not  more  than  one  recreational  de- 
velopment in  a  watershed  project  containing 
less  than  seventy-five  thousand  acres,  or  two 
such  developments  In  a  project  containing 
between  seventhy-flve  thousand  and  one 
hupdred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  or  three 
su^h  developments  In  projects  exceeding  one 
hu^idred  and  fifty  thousand  seres:  Provided 
further.  That  when  the  Secretary  and  a  local 
organization  have  agreed  that  the  Immediate 
acquisition  by  the  local  CM'ganlEstlon  of  land, 
easements,  or  rights-of-way  la  a<lTlsabIe  tor 
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the  preservation  of  sites  for  works  of  im- 
provement included  in  a  plan  from  en- 
croachment by  residential,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  other  development,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  authorized  to  advance  to  the  local 
organisation  from  funds  appropriated  for 
construction  of  works  of  improvement  the 
amounts  required  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way;  and,  ex- 
cept where  such  costs  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  Secretary,  such  advance  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  local  organization,  without  Interest, 
prior  to  construction  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement, for  credit  to  such  construction 
funds." 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  2  of  section 
4  of  said  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  such  proportionate  share,  as  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equitable 
In  consideration  of  national  needs  and  assist- 
ance authorized  for  similar  purp>oses  under 
other  Federal  progranas,  of  the  costs  of  in- 
stalling any  works  of  Improvement,  Involving 
Federal  assistance  (excluding  engineering 
costs) ,  which  is  applicable  to  the  agricultural 
phases  of  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  water  or  for  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development, 
and". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat. 
666),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "more  than  five  thousand  acre-feet  of 
floodwater  detention  capacity"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "more  than  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  acre-feet  of  floodwater  deten- 
tion capacity". 

Sec.  6.  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  2  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666),  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  all  of  the  cost  of  installing  any  portion 
of  such  works  applicable  to  other  purposes 
e>:cept  that  any  part  of  the  construction  cost 
(including  engineering  costs)    applicable  to 
flood     prevention     and     feat\ires     relating 
thereto  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  paid  for  by  the  Secretary  out  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That,  In  addition  to  and  with- 
out limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  loans  or  advancements  under 
section   8,   the   Secretary  may  pay  for   any 
storage  of  water  for  anticipated  future  de- 
mands or  needs  for  municipal  or  industrial 
water   included    in    any   reservoir    structure 
constructed  or  modified  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the   total  estimated   cost   of   such    reservoir 
structure  where  the  local  organization  gives 
reasonable  assurances,  and  there  is  evidence, 
that  such  demands  for  the  use  of  such  stor- 
age will  be  made  within   a  period  of  time 
which  will  permit  repayment  of  the  cost  of 
such  water  supply  storage  within  the  life  of 
the    reservoir    structure:    Provided    further, 
That  the  local  organization  shall  agree  prior 
to  initiation  of  construction  or  modification 
of    any    reservoir    structure    including    such 
water   supply   storage    to   repay   the   cost  of 
such  water  supply  storage  for  anticipated  fu- 
ture demands:   And  provided  further,  That 
the  entire  amount  of  the  cost  paid  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  water  supply  storage  for 
anticipated  future  demands  shall  be  repaid 
within  the  life  of  the  reservoir  structure  but 
in  no  event   to  exceed  fifty  years  after  the 
reservoir  structure  is  first  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  water  supply  purposes,  ex- 
cept  that   ( 1 )    no  repayment  of  the  cost  of 
such  water  supply  storage  for  anticipated  fu- 
ture demands  need  be  made  until  such  sup- 
ply Is  first  used,  and  (2)  no  interest  shall  be 
charged   on  the  cost   of  such   water  siipply 
BUjrnge  for  antlrlpated  future  demands  until 
ttuch  supply  is  first  usikJ,  but  In  no  com  tttall 
»h«i    In  forest- free    p«rlod    encted    t«n    yjars 
Tlifl  lnt#r«st  mU  us«d  tor  purptttmn  of  wrm* 
p'HifiK  th«  ln»#f#st  tm  th«  unpnUi  hulnn^* 
shulJ  ftn  60Uirtmn«ii  in  nfctrfiinufti  WMh  fh« 


Sec.  7.  Section  5  of  the  Walcr-slied  Prfjtec- 
tlon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  '68  Stat.  666) , 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5  ( 1 )  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Interested  local  organization  have 
agreed  on  a  plan  for  works  of  lmproveniet:it. 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
Ijcnefits  exceed  the  costs,  and  the  local  or- 
ganization has  met  the  requirements  for  p;ir- 
tlclpatlon  in  carrying  out  the  works  of  Im- 
provement as  set  forth  In  section  4,  the  local 
organization  may  secure  engineering  and 
other  services,  Including  the  design,  prepara- 
tion of  contracts  and  .epeciflcatlons,  awarding 
of  contracts,  and  supervl.-iion  of  constructioi;, 
in  connection  with  such  works  of  improve- 
ment, by  retaining  or  employing  a  profes- 
sional engineer  or  engineers  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  or  may  request  the  Secretary 
to  provide  such  services:  Provided.  That  If 
the  local  organization  elects  to  employ  a  pro- 
fessional engineer  or  engineers,  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  local  organization  for 
the  costs  of  such  engineering  and  other  serv- 
ices sectured  by  the  local  organization  as  are 
properly  chargeable  to  such  works  of  Im- 
provement in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  the  plan  for  works  of 
Improvement  or  any  modiiica'Jon  thereof: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
advance  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  for  such  services,  but  such  adwinues 
with  respect  to  any  works  of  improvement 
shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated installation  cost  of  such  works. 

"(2)  Except  as  to  the  installation  of  works 
of  improvement  on  Federal  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  construct  or  enter  into  any 
contract  for  the  construction  of  any  struc- 
ture. 

"^3)  Whenever  the  estimated  Federil  con- 
tribution to  the  construction  cost  of  works 
of  improvement  in  the  plan  for  any  water- 
shed or  subwatershed  area  shall  exceed 
$250,000  or  the  works  of  Improvement  include 
any  structure  having  a  total  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  twenty-tive  hundred  acre-feet,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
and  the  Justification  therefor  to  the  Con- 
gress through  the  Pre.'^iden?. 

"(4)  Any  plan  for  works  of  Improvement 
Involving  an  estimated  Federal  contribution 
to  construction  costs  In  excess  of  $250,000  or 
including  any  structure  having  a  total 
capacity  in  excess  of  twenty-five  hundred 
acre-feet  (a)  which  Includes  reclamation  or 
irrigation  works  or  which  affects  public  or 
other  lands  or  wildlife  under  the  juri.sdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  (b)  which 
Includes  Federal  assistance  for  floodwater 
detention  structure;,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secrelary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  respectively,  for  hi.s  view.s  and 
recommendations  at  least  thirty  day.s  pri'jr  lo 
transmission  of  the  plan  to  the  Congress 
through  the  President.  The  views  and  rec- 
ommenda.ions  of  tiie  .Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  If 
received  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  t.ie  above  thirty-day  period,  shall 
accompany  the  plan  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  t!ie  Congres.s  through  the  President. 
"(5)  Prior  to  any  Federal  participation  In 
the  works  of  Improvement  under  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  Lssue  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deeni.s  neces.s.iry  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a:.d  to 
assure  the  coordination  of  the  work  author- 
ized under  this  Act  and  related  work  of  other 
agencies.  Including  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  " 
Bbc.  8.  The  last  proviso  of  section  7  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  08  St(  t  000,  as  amended.  In  amended  lo 
read  ns  follows:  "PnniOid  /n'tlirr.  ihia  In 
connection  with  the  eleven  wntpfshfd  Im- 
provemetit  prourHniq  niMho- i/rd  by  wfiofi 
U  Hi  lh«  .\/ 1  (it  lJf<Ptj)hPT  'iA  lt*44  (,ifl  f^tiif 
Mil),  us  \tTH'Ui\pt\  nfid  nn\i\i\ftfiKu'fi\  the 
P^tPinry    lit    A«fl/ iil'KfB    U    niiM(on/*/|    |e 


for  Uie  con.servatlon,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  water  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act  cr  any 
amendments  hereafter  made  thereto" 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  !Mr.  Short  1. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
M^mbci-s  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  any  illusion  with  the  Members 
of  this  House.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  and  every  section  in  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  illusion  on  the 
pai  t  of  the  membei-s  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  as  to  my  feelings 
about  this  bill.  I  feel  tliis  way  because  I 
am  a  farmer  myself.  I  have  been  a 
farmer  and  a  rancher  all  my  life.  My 
son  is  living  on  the  farm  that  I  have  lived 
on  all  my  life.  My  grandson  is  living 
there,  and  I  think  they  are  intending  to 
continue  to  live  there.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  they  arc  going  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  Lving  there  and  make  a  living  as 
I  have  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  represent  one  of 
the  most  predominantly  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union,  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  know  how  much,  percentagewise,  it 
Is,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  income 
of  the  State  which  I  represent  is  received 
from  agriculture.  Certainly,  it  seems  to 
me  that  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt, 
if  this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  now  is 
passed  into  law,  the  agricultural  income 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  going 
to  be  reduced. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  conversation 
about  this  b;ll  here  this  afternoon,  and 
about  how  it  is  needed  for  the  pi'otection 
of  the  fai-mcr.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  ever  mentioned,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one has  even  intimated,  certainly  no 
one  has  ever  said  with  any  justification 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  going 
to  improve  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  con- 
sideration for  this  bill  here  today  is  on 
the  basis  of  "we  have  to  do  this  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  pi-o- 
gram." 

Well,  certainly,  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment with  this  provision.  But  let  us 
just  think  back  a  little  as  to  how  this 
farm  legislation  all  got  started  in  the 
first  place.  What  were  we  trying  to  do? 
We  were  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  farmer.  After  25  years  of  experi- 
menting with  various  kinds  of  programs 
to  improve  the  income  of  the  farmer,  and 
certainly  as  a  farmer  I  would  be  inclined 
to  be  sympathetic  and  lay  aside  some  of 
my  ba.sic  re.'^ei-vations.  perhaps,  and  be 
.sympathetic  with  this  legislation  if  I 
thougiit  there  was  anything  in  it  that 
actually  improved  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  North  Dakota  is  also 
an  important  livestock  State.  The  feed 
grains  section  of  this  bill  to  me  i.s  prob- 
ably the  most  important  insofar  as  my 
State  1.S  concerned.  But  North  Dakota 
I.s  also  the  second  largest  wheat  produc- 
ing .State  In  the  Nation.  The  wheat  «ec- 
tion  would  probably,  If  it  is  pa««ed  In  lt« 
pffsTTit  form,  have  the  Krcatest  adver»r 
r-fTrrt,  on  thr  uheat  tarmern  In  North 
Dftkottt  f;f  any  Htntfi  In  thfl  Unkm 

1  wouM  nk-"  Ui  Kt)  \nU)  6fUt\\  (m  thtx,  it 
t  h»/i  i\mr,  I  (in  lufi,  t;«t  Jirt  nvt  mtmtum 
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in  passing,  however,  this  bill  has  no  pro- 
vision in  it  for  recognition  of  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  use  of  different  classes  of 
wheat  which  is  grown  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  EKirum,  Hard  Spring, 
Hard  Red  Winter,  Soft  Red  Winter,  and 
White  wheat.  They  are  all  used  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  In  domestic  consumption 
and  export. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  recognition 
in  this  bill  as  to  this  varying  degree  in 
the  use  of  wheat.  We  must  recognize 
this,  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  have  a  realistic  wheat  program. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  The  gentleman's 
remark  about  the  different  classes  of 
wheat — was  that  not  contained  in  any 
other  previous  wheat  legislation? 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  has  never  been  in  any 
wheat  legislation  with  the  exception  of 
some  special  consideration  for  Durum 
wheat.  This  is  one  of  the  inequities  that 
has  always  existed  in  wheat  legislation 
which  we  have  had  in  the  past.  We 
propose  here  to  perpetuate  this  thing, 
because  this  wl^ieat  provision  that  we 
have  before  us,  would  do  nothing  to  cor- 
rect these  inequities.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  was  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing a  two- price  bill  to  which  my 
wheat  farmers  v.ould  like  to  subscribe. 
May  I  say  here  and  now  that  the  wheat 
section  in  this  bill  is  not  a  two-price 
system,  because  it  maintains  the  present 
pattern  of  wheat  allotments.  The  pres- 
ent pattern  of  wheat  production  in  the 
United  States  will  be  frozen  where  it  is 
today.  Sure;  there  is  a  provision  in  here 
to  the  effect  that  one  can  grow  wheat 
on  feed  grain  lands,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  everyone  today  in  the  United 
States  who  has  a  wheat  allotment  will 
continue  to  have  it  and  to  have  a  quota 
within  that  allotment  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  export. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  had 
some  difBculty  in  following  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman want  more  Grovernment  pay- 
ments or  less  Government  payments? 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing me  a  serious  question? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  serious; 
really,  I  am.  Dcx's  the  gentleman  want 
more  Government  payments  going  to 
those  farmers,  oi  does  the  gentleman 
want  less? 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  want  less. 
Mr.   JONES  of  Missouri.     You  want 
less  Government  aayments? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  will  say  that  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri, 

Mr.  JONES  of  MlAaourl.  That !«  flne. 
One  other  question : 

It  111  the  understanding  of  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Missouri  that  In  the  0enat« 
bill  there  is  a  provision  which  would  p«r' 
mit  the  SMreUtT  oi  the  Deparinwrnt  of 
Axricutiurc  to  tn«r-«as«  th«  acrtaa*  alloi' 
m#ni  for  tny  cIm*  of  whMit  which  would 
r;th#rrwtM  b«r  In  short  *upp1y.    Would 


the  gentleman  be  for  that  amendment, 
or  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.    SHORT.    I    would    be    opposed 

to  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  make 
this  clear.  I  am  really  serious  about 
this. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's interest. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  this 
bill  to  get  one  Republican  vote  and  I  do 
not  know  anybody's  we  would  rather 
have  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota.  And  if  we  can  get  this 
bill  in  such  shape  that  it  will  satisfy 
him,  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  my  vote.  As 
to  this  provision  in  the  Senate  bill — 
I  think  it  is  in  there;  I  am  not  sure.  If 
the  gentleman  says  it  is,  that  is  proof 
enough  for  me.  That  provision,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  House  bill.  Why  it  is 
not  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  If  the 
House  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  wanted  to  be  objective  in 
dealing  with  this  situation,  then  it  should 
have  been  in  the  bill  and  I  suggested, 
in  the  committee,  that  we  put  it  in,  but 
my  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  leave  this  with  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  think  almost  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  agree  that  we  could 
go  back  into  committee  and  write  a 
wheat  bill  that  most  of  us  could  sup- 
port. This  is  one  of  the  inequities  in 
this  package  that  is  before  us  now. 
There  is  everything  in  here  but  the 
kitchen  sink,  so  to  speak.  There  is  some- 
thing in  here  that  everybody  can  be 
opposed  to,  but  there  is  very  little  in 
here  that  all  of  us  could  accept  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in 
the  emergency  feed  grain  legislation  that 
was  passed  last  year  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  classes 
of  wheat  and  the  House  turned  it  down. 

Mr.  SHORT.  That  is  true  as  I  recall 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  caUing 
this  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
time  is  running  along,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  on  to  the  subject  of  the  feed  grain 
section  of  this  bill.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  this,  as  we  are  dealing  with  this  piece 
of  legislation.  This  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  anything  we  have  had  since 
I  have  been  here.  This  is  permanent 
legislation.  This  is  not  an  emergency 
feed  grain  program  such  as  we  had  2 
years  ago  and  last  year.  This  is  not  an 
emergency  wheat  program  such  as  we 
passed  last  year.  This  is  permanent 
legislation  that  applies  permanent 
acreage  allotment*  to  feed  grains.  It  is 
true  that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  has 
a  few  more  feed  grains  In  It  than  was 
included  in  the  bill  that  wm  paseed  by 
the  S«n«t«,  but  we  oftn  be  AMured  that 
th«r«  are  colnf  to  b«  nuuidAtory  MreMD 
AltotovrnU  for  Mm*  of  th«  major  foed 
irralm  If  this  bill  pi«g»iv 


Now  may  I  get  back  to  this  matter 
of  classes  of  wheat  for  a  moment.  I 
would  like  to  quote  just  one  brief  state- 
ment from  one  of  the  outstanding  people 
in  our  section  of  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  wheat  marketing.  He  is  an  in- 
dividual who  I  think  is  very  ably  quah- 
fied  to  speak  his  mind  on  this  subject  of 
the  need  for  recognition  of  different 
classes  of  wheat.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Grain  Terminal  Association  Digest  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  William  Thatcher — Bill 
Thatcher  to  most  of  us.  Let  me  quote  a 
part  of  this  article.    He  says: 

As  good  as  it  Is,  our  wheat  program  does 
have  serious  Inequities, 

And  with  this  I  certainly  agree. 

The  Hard  Diirk  Northern  Spring  wheat  that 
our  farmers  in  these  GTA  States  produce  has 
never  been  In  surplus. 

I  would  disagree  to  a  small  extent. 
There  has  been  some  surplus,  but  it  has 
been  iiominal. 

But  they  have  been  forced  to  trim  back 
acres  along  with  the  producers  of  surplus 
wheat.  The  inevitable  result  Is  that  last 
year  the  spring  wheat  crop  was  actually  28 
percent  less  than  demand.  We  are  In  a 
serious  position. 

Millers  and  bakers  want  our  quality 
Northern  Spring  wheat  because  it  Is  high  In 
protein  and  makes  the  kind  of  bread  con- 
sumers demand.  It  brings  a  premium  In  the 
markets.  Farmers,  and  the  Government,  do 
have  an  obligation  to  grow  this  quality 
wheat  In  abundance  and  at  prices  that  are 
fair  to  farmers  and  consumers  both. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  wish  I  had  more  time 
to  develop  this  important  point,  but  let 
me  get  on  with  this  feed  grain  section. 
It  would  certainly  have  an  adverse  effect, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  the  livestock  industry. 
We  have  got  to  keep  this  in  mind  about 
feed  grains  compared  with  the  other 
basic  commodities. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in 
his  presentation  pointed  up  how  the  con- 
trol programs  have  worked  for  rice,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  peanuts,  wheat.  These  are 
all  cash  crops  sold  off  the  farm.  As  to 
feed  grains,  as  has  been  said  here  today, 
80  to  85  percent — I  do  not  know  the  ex- 
act figure — is  fed  on  the  farm.  There 
should  be  something  in  this  bill,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  allow  the  individual  who  feeds 
all  of  his  grain  on  his  farm,  who  does  not 
want  to  sell  any  grain,  who  does  not  want 
any  price  support,  who  does  not  want 
any  land-retirement  payment,  simply  to 
stay  out  of  the  program. 

This  is  not  possible.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  on  my  ranch.  I  do  not  want  any 
price  support.  I  do  not  want  to  sell  any 
grain.  I  do  not  want  any  land  retire- 
ment. But  I  have  to  reduce  my  feed 
grain  acreage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  need  for  all  the  feed  I  can  pro- 
duce in  good  years  to  carry  us  through 
the  dry  years  we  sometimes  have  in 
North  Dakota.  There  Is  no  exemption 
for  com  raised  for  silage,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  Is  supposed  to  be  a  feed 
grain  bill.  I  have  to  reduce  the  corn  I 
put  up  for  silage,  2  have  to  reduce  the 
acreage  X  plant  to  oftt«  even  though  I 
harvest  the  oats  for  hay,  2  have  to  tp- 
duc«  the  acreaire  of  o«U»  2  ralie  to  f «iKI  to 
mf  own  calvM  on  my  own  ranch, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Suppose  we  put  in  the  silage  amend- 
ment and  take  oats  out  of  the  bill  and 
do  some  other  things,  is  there  anything 
on  earth  we  could  do  to  this  bill  to  get 
the  gentleman  to  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  SHORT.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     What? 

Mr.  SHORT.  If  you  will  take  this  bill 
back  to  the  committee 

Mr.  COOLEY.     And  do  what  to  it? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  believe  you  have  sug- 
gested that  we  take  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee.  There  we  could  work  out  a 
bill  that  certainly  I  would  support. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  possibly  do  it  there.  We  have  been 
weeks  and  weeks  there,  and  the  gentle- 
man and  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  obstructive. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
caught  in  any  trap  of  accepting  an 
amendment,  because  we  know  ijf  we  pass 
this  bill  and  it  goes  over  to  the  conferees 
on  the  Senate  side,  the  conferees  are  go- 
ing to  substitute  the  Senate  bill  for  this. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Trap  or  no  trap,  you 
are  not  going  to  be  caught.  You  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  this. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  certainly  am  not;  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May  J. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  11222,  because  this 
legislation  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
sires and  wishes  not  only  of  the  farm 
population  in  my  district,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  of  Washington,  but  the 
farmers  everywhere  who  are  opposed  to 
present  Government  control  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy,  which  I  feel  is  inher- 
ent not  only  in  the  language  of  this  bill 
but  in  the  intent  of  the  administration 
of  the  legislation. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  the  distin- 
guished vice  chaii-man  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageJ, 
indicated  that  no  Members  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  this  committee  or  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  House  have  offered  any 
affirmative  farm  proposals  or  alternative 
farm  programs  to  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us.  He  indicated  the  minority  has, 
to  quote  Secretary  Freeman  in  the  letter 
he  wrote  me  today,  been  "opposing  for 
opposition's  sake."  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  at  this  point  that  this 
Is  just  not  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  Republican  side  in- 
troduced legislation  spelling  out  a 
bushel  management  plan  for  wheat. 
This  proposal  was  the  result  of  months 
and  even  years  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
Farmers  Union.  Because  the  State  of 
Washington  produces  nonsurplus  Soft 
White  wheat.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  their  own  time 


and  effort  in  working  out  the  bushel 
management  plan  which  met  a  unique 
situation  in  the  problem  of  the  growers 
in  our  State  and  other  States.  It  was 
this  bill  that  I  introduced  last  Septem- 
ber along  with  others  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  minority  party  so  that  it  could 
be  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  administration  for  con- 
sideration in  formulating  a  farm  pro- 
gram offered  to  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
after  this  original  legislation  was  worked 
over  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
its  similarity  to  the  original  bushel  man- 
agement wheat  program  proposed  last 
fall  is  very  slight.  The  changes  from  the 
original  plan  agreed  to  by  these  major 
farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups  are  considerable. 

Now  in  this  I  disagree  witli  my  t:;ood 
friend  and  colleague  the  acntleman  from 
Kansas  [  Mr.  Breeding  I .  For  many 
months  we  worked  side  by  side  in  sup- 
port of  this  original  legislation.  In  his 
talk  belore  you  today,  he  has  said  there 
is  only  a  slight  difference  between  that 
legislation  and  the  bill  before  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  earlier  thi.s  year  I  prepared 
for  the  wheatgrowers  of  my  district  and 
for  other  States  who  wanted  it.  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  differences  as  well  as  the 
goals  between  the  original  bushel  man- 
agement bill  and  the  bill  as  it  appeared 
in  this  farm  legislation  proposed  by  the 
adminij.tration.  The  differences  were  on 
15  different  points.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  analy.sis  and  the 
change."),  I  would  be  veiy  glad  it  furnish 
it. 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
because  of  statements  made  in  its  be- 
half, it  was  claimed  that  the  plans  were 
similar  and  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture oflBcials  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  indicated  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  certain  change-s  which 
would  bring  the  admini.-tration's  wheat 
proposals  more  in  line  with  our  original 
plan.  On  the  strength  of  these  promises, 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Washington 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  in  my 
district  were  enthusiastic  and  at  one 
point,  after  holding  a  number  of  meet- 
ings in  various  wheat  growing  counties, 
actually  voted  by  and  large  to  support 
the  adrainistration's  wheat  proposal. 
But  then,  and  I  think  this  next  point  is 
very  significant  to  Members  who  have 
not  been  familiar  with  the  work  done  In 
developing  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill. 
Then,  a;;  the  bill  began  taking  final 
shape  in  committee,  it  became  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  oflBcials  were  not  recom- 
mending the  major  changes  necessary 
to  bring  the  administration's  plan  sub- 
stantially in  line  with  the  bushel  man- 
agement plan  as  agreed  to  by  three 
major  farm  organizations  that  I  have 
listed.  This  being  the  case,  I  wish  to 
tell  this  body  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Wsishington  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  held  a  meeting  and  voted  that 
the  association  oCBcially  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's wheat  plan,  as  contained 
in  H.R.  11222. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  farmers  of  my  congressional  district 
and  Stat€  who  obviously  recognized  the 


need  for  some  kind  of  control  program  on 
wheat  on  a  nationwide  scale.  These 
fanners,  although  they  do  not  contribute 
to  the  national  surplus,  hope  that  some- 
day we  can  return  to  a  free  agricultural 
economy  based  on  supply  and  demand. 
They  know  we  cannot  do  that  under  the 
present  surplus  conditions.  Therefore, 
they  have  recognized  that  they  are,  first 
of  all,  American  citizens  who  must  carry 
their  .share  of  the  burdensome  controls 
that  are  temporarily  necessary  to  allow 
us  to  shift  back  to  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples without  Government  interference. 
Even  though  the  farmers  in  my  Sta'e 
have  lo.st  acreage  through  Government 
control  programs — and  remember  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  surplus — they 
have  gone  along  in  the  past.  At  this 
time,  however,  they  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet.  They  cannot  supE>ort  the 
administration's  program.  They  feel  it 
deviates  basically  from  the  earlier  pro- 
posal they  supported.  They  feel  last 
year's  farm  recommendations  have  not 
been  lived  up  to  by  this  administration, 
and  they  are  fearful  of  the  expressed 
viewpoints  of  those  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ofTicials  who  are  now  in  policy- 
making positions — they  are  fearful  be- 
cause these  viewpoints  so  often  expressed 
indicate  clearly  that  the  administration 
decs  not  view  their  proposals  as  tem- 
porary control  programs.  My  farmers 
are  not  ready  to  take  what  they  feel 
would  be  a  final  .step  toward  a  completely 
controlled  agricultural  economy. 

This  is  also  my  viewpoint.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

There  are  other  areas  of  this  omnibus 
bill  to  which  I  take  strong  exception. 
One  of  these  is  the  mandatory  feed  grain 
program  contained  in  this  bill.  Our 
State  of  Washington  is  a  feed  deficit 
area.  Even  the  present  temporary  and 
voluntary*  feed  grain  program  has  not 
worked  in  my  area,  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
mandatory  program  for  my  section  of 
the  State  of  Wa.shington  as  it  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  unthinkable. 

Earlier  today  two  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  came  to  me 
and  asked  about  some  telegrams  they 
were  receiving  in  support  of  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  poultry  and  broiler  organiza- 
tions of  the  area  who  claimed  they 
should  support  this  bill  because  it  would 
bring  down  the  price  of  feed  in  their 
area.  I  would  hke  to  put  in  the  Record 
an  answer  to  their  questions  to  me  on 
this  point  because  I  was  just  as  aston- 
ished as  they  were  at  this  statement.  In 
the  first  place  I  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Oregon  that  we  have  had 
feed  price  studies  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  and  the  Washington  State 
University.  These  studies,  and  by  the 
way,  I  put  them  into  the  Record  this 
year,  dealt  with  the  efifect  of  the  pres- 
ent temporary  and  voluntary  feed  grain 
program  on  Northwest  feed  prices — ef- 
fect on  prices  to  poultry  and  livestock 
raisers  in  our  two  States.  These  studies 
showed  that  feed  prices  have  risen  and 
have  caused  harm  to  these  livestock  and 
poultry  producers.  I  suspect  that  one 
reason  they  are  now  claiming  we  should 
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support  this  bill  is  because  of  one  fea- 
ture of  the  wheat  section.  The  language 
in  this  bill  would  allow — imder  certain 
conditions — the  raising  of  wheat  for  feed 
in  our  area  which,  in  a  feed  deficit  area, 
is  highly  to  be  desired.  But  I  would  say 
to  my  colleagues,  this  is  not  necessarily 
going  to  be  the  effect  of  this  bill. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansiis  [Mr.  Breeding],  and  I 
worked  very  hard  on  the  section  of  the 
bill  that  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
make  this  interchange  of  acreage  and 
we  did  eet  one  little  change.  But  the 
loophole  language  still  remains  on  page 
33  of  the  bill.  I'his  loophole  takes  away 
any  guarantee  of  being  allowed  to  grow 
wheat  for  feed  on  our  acres  in  the  North- 
west. Unless  this  could  be  done — then 
I  do  not  see  how  this  bill  could  result 
in  anything  but  a  rise  in  prices  of  feed 
to  those  in  the  poultry  and  broiler  busi- 
ness, the  Uvestock  industry,  and  all  feed- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent  many  months 
attempting  to  revise  and  perfect,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  administration's  general 
farm  proposals.  However,  any  improve- 
ments made  in  committee  were  compara- 
tively minor  and  this  bill  is  not  one  that 
the  farmers  of  my  area  can  live  with.  I 
particularly  regret  that  on  Friday,  May 
13,  the  committee  by  a  one-vote  majority 
reported  this  bill.  I  regret  that  this  ma- 
jority of  one  was  only  obtainable  through 
the  long  arm  of  patronage  as  a  result  of 
"a  walk  through  the  rose  garden." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  orig- 
inal consideration  of  this  bill  by  this 
body  a  week  ago  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn, obviously  because  Members  of 
this  body  recognized  that  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  program  Is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory one.  The  leadership  obviously  rec- 
ognized there  were  not  enough  votes  to 
pass  the  bill. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leader- 
ship seems  to  think  that  the  bill  has 
suddenly  and  magically  improved  to  the 
point  that  it  is  a  good  program  this  week 
when  it  was  not  a  good  program  last 
week.  I  submit  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  This  bill  has  not  magically 
changed  overnight.  It  is  just  as  un- 
satisfactory today  as  it  was  last  Wednes- 
day when  it  was  to  have  been  debated. 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  about  it 
and  I  continue  to  oppose  this  stringent 
control  measure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  resoundingly  defeated  by  this 
body.  I  am  hopeful  this  body  works  its 
will  so  that  a  better  farm  program  which 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  can  support 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  enacted. 
Let  us  defeat  this  bill  before  us  today 
and  work  for  a  program  that  will  move 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  industry  de- 
cisively out  of  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer.  Let  us  lend  maximum  effort  to 
preservation  of  a  free  society  that  a 
healthy,  thriving  agriculture  is  so  de- 
pendent upon.  L<;t  us  make  this  adjust- 
ment now.  Let  us  invoke  only  those 
controls  necessary  to  accompUsh  the  ob- 
jectivity of  decontrol.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  deny  our  farmers  their  final 
goal  of  freedom. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  is  considering  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1962.  It  is  a  mighty 
important  piece  of  legislation.  And  I, 
along  with  all  Members  of  the  House,  am 
giving  it  evei*y  consideration. 

I  am  trying  to  consider  the  views  of 
all  on  this  bill.  In  doing  so,  I  have  read 
and  found  most  interesting  two  speeches 
made  recently — one  by  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  my  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Harold  Cooley,  and  the  other  by 
my  distinguished  fellow  Georgian,  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  want  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
have  the  benefit  of  their  views.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  their  speeches  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Here's  what  two  southeastern  farm  lead- 
ers— Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  oX  Agriculture  John  P.  Dun- 
can, Jr.— are  saying  about  the  present  farm 
crisis. 

Congressman  Coolzt: 

"The  farmers  of  America  face  a  choice  of 
controlling  their  production  and  enjoying 
firm  price  supports,  or  the  complete 
abandonment  of  all  farm  price  stabilization 
programs. 

'In  short,  the  decision  for  the  producers  of 
majjr  crops  is  between  self-imposed  con- 
trol, or  bankrupt-cy.  •   •   • 

"The  Nation  Is  demanding  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  sound  and  sensible  farm  legisla- 
tion, or  end  farm  programs  once  and  for  all. 

"In  response  to  this  temperament  of  the 
people,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
as  Chairman,  has  presented  to  the  House. 
H.R.  11222.  It  is  similar  to  legislation  already 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  Intended  to  cut 
down  farm  surpluses,  to  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  taxpayers,  to  strengthen  the  entire 
economy  by  Improving  Incomes  of  farmers. 
and  to  assure  consumers  plentiful  food  and 
fiber  at  fair  prices.   •    •    • 

"In  short,  the  bill — If  finally  enacted  Into 
law — gives  the  grain  farmers  of  the  Nation 
the  choice  between  controlling  their  produc- 
tion with  an  assurance  of  a  fair  price  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  complete  freedom,  with  no 
controls  and  no  price  supports,  to  produce 
themselves  Into  bankruptcy. 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  me  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  price  supports  for  the 
unlimited  production  of  anything.  I  think 
that  in  assuring  price  stability  for  fanners 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  expect  of 
farmers  that  they  will  cooperate  In  programs 
to  hold  their  production  within  bounds,  so 
that  they  do  not  glut  and  ruin  their  markets. 

"I  am  unwilling  to  provide  a  nickel  of  price 
support  to  farmers  who  will  not  cooperate, 
who  will  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
Justing  their  production,  within  reason.  •  •  • 

"In  conclusion  I  stress  and  reemphaslze 
and  I  admonish  that  the  Congress  absolutely 
must  enact  sound  and  sensible  farm  legisla- 
tion. General  farm  legislation  Is  now  before 
the  Congress.  Every  word  and  every  punc- 
tuation mark  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  bitter 
controversy.  We  desperately  need  a  national 
understanding  of  the  issues  and  of  the  dang- 
ers Involved.  We  need  the  help  of  level- 
headed thinking  people  in  industry  and  busi- 
ness. 

"I  commend  you  again  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  agriculture.  And,  in  parting. 
I  must  admonish  and  warn  you  again  that 


the  help  you  have  given  the  farmer,  bringing 
about  great  abundance,  will  be  his  ruin,  or 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  unless  you,  and  others 
like  you  in  industry  and  business,  throw  in 
your  lot  with  the  farmer  and  the  Congress 
In  the  development  of  public  policies  that 
will  cut  down  farm  surpluses,  reduce  the 
staggering  costs  to  taxpayers — policies  that 
will  rescue  the  agricultural  economy  from 
impending  disaster  and  assure  farmers  of  an 
equitable  partnership  with  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  in  this  free  enterprise  system, 
while  we  build  a  stable  and  enduring  base 
under  the  total  economy  of  the  Nation  and 
while  we  lead  the  battle  for  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  '  (Excerpts  from  an  address 
by  Representative  Harold  D.  Coolzt,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
before  the  Plant  Food  Institute,  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  W.  Va.,  June  11.  1962.) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  P. 
Duncan,  Jr.: 

"American  agriculture  faces  a  momentous 
decision  within  the  next  few  days — In  fact, 
all  America  faces  this  decision.  In  broad 
scope,  It  is  briefly  whether  the  American 
farmer  is  to  have  new  opportunity  to  earn 
a  decent  and  fair  Income;  and  whether  the 
American  public  Is  to  be  relieved  of  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  of  cost  for  a  farm 
prxjgram  which  already  has  proved  Itself  an 
expensive  failure  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  abundance  in  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

"The  legislation  which  now  stands  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress provides  a  clear-cut  choice  between 
saving  over  a  billion  dollars  or  of  spending 
an  additional  billion  dollars  a  year  In  the  cost 
of  operating  farm  programs  and  of  storing 
and  handling  grain  which  cannot  be  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  used.  It  provides  a 
choice  to  farmers  whether  they  will  manage 
their  farm  or  their  farm  will  manage 
them.   •    •   • 

"Since  many  of  you  also  are  producers  of 
livestock  •  •  •  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that,  contrary  to  the  Impression  which  the 
opponents  attempt  to  leave,  the  feed  grain 
proposal  should  prevent  and  remove  the  need 
for  regulatory  programs  for  livestock. 

"Each  of  you  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  more  feed  there  is  in  the  market 
the  more  cattle  and  hogs  there  will  be  in  the 
market  And  an  oversupply  of  livestock  wlM 
mean  prices  at  which  profits  are  hard  to 
find.  Thus  If  a  program  Is  develop>ed  to 
bring  feed  grain  surpluses  under  control, 
livestock  will  be  produced  at  a  level  In  which 
the  market  will  generate  reasonable 
profits.  •    •   • 

"It  Is  obvious  that  the  American  public 
will  not  long  continue  to  spcnti  tax  dollars 
to  remove  increasing  amounts  of  feed  grains 
from  the  market.  Yet  If  the  administra- 
tion's legislation  Is  not  enacted,  we  wUl  3 
forced  to  return  to  the  permanent  legislation 
now  on  the  books.  "This  would  cost  the 
American  public  an  additional  billion 
dollars  a  year.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
old  program  and  risk  drowning  the  feed 
grain  producer  and  the  livestock  producer 
In  the  sea  of  unlimited  production. 

"TTms.  we  have  reached  the  crisis  point — 
the  critical  decision  has  to  be  i  jule.  It  is 
not  an  Issue  of  freedom  versus  controls,  but 
an  Issue  of  whether  or  not  farmers  will  be 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  choose, 
freely  and  democratically,  whether  they 
want  to  limit  their  production  and  get  fair 
prices — and  save  the  taxpayers'  dollars — or 
whether  they  want  to  produce  without  limit 
and  take  their  chances.  •   •   • 

"This  Is  a  critical  period  for  agriculture 
We  believe  that  If  fanners  do  not  get  a 
sound  program  now  to  assure  that  farm  In- 
come will  be  maintained  and  strengthened — 
and  that  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  measurably  reduced — their  chances 
of  obtaining  such  farslghted  programs  will 
dwindle."  (Exerpto  from  an  address  by  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Agriculture    John    P. 
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Duncan,  Jr.,  before  the  44th  annual  conven- 
tion of  Southeastern  Peanut  Aasoclatlon, 
New  Orleans.  La.,  June  11.  1962.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  here  in  support  of  the  bill 
HJl.  11222,  but  several  questions  come 
to  mind,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
answers  to  some  things  that  are  hard  to 
understand.  One  is  why  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  left  who  are  for  economy 
and  who  voted  the  same  way  I  did  the 
other  day  to  not  increase  the  public 
debt  limit,  yet  I  have  not  found  one  of 
them  who  is  interested  in  trying  to  im- 
prove a  farm  program  that  will  save  ap- 
proximately a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

I  have  asked  one  or  two  Members  on 
that  side  what  we  could  do  to  try  to  get 
this  bill  in  shape  so  they  could  vote  for 
it,  because  I  have  some  good  friends 
over  on  the  Republican  side  and  I  think 
they  are  going  to  be  embarrassed  this 
fall.  To  me  one  of  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  be  very  helpful  to  farmers  living 
in  their  districts,  even  in  the  feed-grain 
section. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  put  out  a 
good  bill,  as  has  been  brought  out  here. 
We  did  not  get  a  whole  lot  of  help  from 
the  minority  because  they  went  into 
this  thing  opposed  to  the  administration 
bill.  But  we  did  not  take  the  admin- 
istration bill.  It  was  changed  In  many 
respects.  As  we  started  we  tried  to  sat- 
isfy everybody  to  bring  about  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  the  committee.  We  found 
that  was  impossible  because  the  line  had 
been  adopted,  "We  are  opposed  to  any 
farm  bill."  That  is  what  we  have  been 
confronted  with.  The  majority  has  had 
to  write  this  bill  most  all  of  the  way. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
record  straight.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
House  I  have  a  higher  regard  for  than 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
return  the  compliment. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  not  Intentionally  misstating  the 
facts.  When  we  started  consideration 
of  this  bill,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  and  I  will  stand  corrected  if  I  am 
not  right,  we  were  told  we  were  going 
to  take  the  mandatory  approach  to  all 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  the  true  statement,  then,  to  say 
we  were  just  opposing  the  bill,  period. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the 
bill  because  it  is  a  mandatory  bill? 

Mr.  SHORT.  That  is  right,  particu- 
larly In  the  feed  grain  section. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
get  the  air  cleared,  because  here  is 
where  we  are.  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion a  long  time  ago  that  If  I  accept 
remuneration  I  should  give  something 
in  return  for  it.  I  have  felt  over  the 
years  that  the  taxpayers  are  not  justified 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  farmer  for 


unlimited  production.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  limited  production  unless 
there  is  some  compulsion  in  the  bill. 
The  wheat  farmers  have  taken  it,  and 
they  have  received  support.  The  to- 
bacco farmers  have  taken  it,  the  rice 
farmers  have  taken  it,  the  peanut  farm- 
ers have  taken  it.  The  cotton  farmers 
have  accepted  it. 

The  position  I  am  in  right  now  is  this: 
I  do  not  want  to  see  us  abandoning  all 
the  farm  programs  when  some  time  in 
the  future — it  may  be  quicker  than  we 
think — the  taxpayers  of  the  country  as 
represented  by  their  Representatives  in 
this  House  are  going  to  say,  "Why  should 
we  continue  to  appropriate  billions  of 
dollars  to  pile  up  surpluses  that  cannot 
be  used?"  I  think  they  are  on  a  sound 
basis  when  they  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  a  per.son  is  will- 
ing to  make  some  kind  of  contribution 
to  a  production  adjustment.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  entitled  to  anything.  For 
the  first  time,  in  this  bill,  we  hpve  told 
the  dairy  people.  If  you  want  to  reduce, 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  support  you, 
we  are  going  to  appropriate  money  for 
that,  but  if  you  are  not  willing;  to  reduce 
your  production  and  bring  your  produc- 
tion in  line  with  demand,  we  are  going 
to  reduc(!  your  payments.  I  think  the 
committee  went  along  with  that  idea 
generally. 

If  you  are  just  opposed,  and  say  you 
will  not  vote  for  a  mandatory  program, 
you  are  celling  the  people  that  you  are 
opposed  tx)  any  farm  program,  because  if 
you  say  you  are  in  favor  of  support 
appropriations  for  noncompliance,  for 
unlimited  production,  they  will  continue 
to  pile  up  surpluses. 

Again  I  say  those  people  who  have 
been  voting  to  limit  the  debt  ceiling,  who 
say  they  are  for  economy  yet  will  not 
vote  for  a  program  that  will  save  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  are  taking  an  in- 
consistent position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  be  fair. 
There  is  no  agreement.  Tomorrow  you 
on  that  side  and  you  on  this  side  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
some  amendments.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  realize  that 
we  have  not  brought  out  a  perfect  bill. 
Since  we  have  reported  this  bill  there  are 
certain  people  who  say.  "If  you  do  this 
you  are  going  to  wreck  the  bill."  We  are 
going  to  have  an  election  here,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  read 
some  of  the  amendments  that  I  know  are 
going  to  be  offered.  I  am  not  endorsing 
them.  I  would  like  to  take  the  bill  as  it 
is,  because  I  think  some  of  these  amend- 
ments at  least  will  weaken  the  bill  and 
will  relax  it  more  than  I  would  like  to  see 
done. 

These  are  not  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  anybody.  They  are 
amendments  that  have  been  assembled 
from  different  Members,  most  of  whom 
are  not  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  But  I  feel  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  these  and  I 
hope  you  will  all  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  will  follow  in  an  effort  to 
try  and  improve  the  bill  and  get  it  In 
shape  to  where  you  will  vote  for  it.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  every  member  of 


the  Republican  Party  is  going  to  cam- 
paign this  fall  and  say,  "We  were  op- 
posed to  any  compulsory  program."  be- 
cause when  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  It, 
you  mean  you  are  opposed  to  any  farm 
program,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  man  in  the  world  that  can  stand  up 
and  justify  a  noncompulsory  program 
with  supports. 

Now,  let  me  read  some  of  these  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  presented 
tomorrow.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  recom- 
mending all  of  these  amendments.  I 
may  not  vote  for  any  of  them,  though 
I  may  vote  for  some  of  them. 

The  first  amendment  has  to  do  with 
silage  acreage,  to  exempt  the  acreage 
harvested  as  silage  from  the  feed  gram 
program,  at  the  option  of  the  producer. 
This  would  not  permit  unlimited  pro- 
duction, but  would  exempt  silage  from 
any  reduction. 

Here  is  another  amendment,  and  there 
Is  a  lot  of  support  of  this:  Change  the 
small  farm  exemption  from  25  to  40 
acres.  This  would  increase  the  number 
of  farms  eligible  to  plant  their  historic 
acreage  of  feed  grains  up  to  40  acres. 

Here  is  another  amendment  that  sev- 
eral Members  have  indicated  an  interest 
in  and  said  they  feel  they  could  go  along 
with  thi.s  bill  if  this  was  adopted,  to  ex- 
clude oats. 

Here  is  another  one,  and  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  !Mr. 
Short  '  about  this  a  moment  ago,  and  it 
IS  in  the  Senate  bill,  an  amendment  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
acreage  allotment  for  any  class  of  wheat 
which  would  otherwise  be  In  short  supply. 

There  will  also  be  a  technical  amend- 
ment offered  to  Insure  adjustment  of 
conserving  acreage  requirements  where 
they  are  not  consistent  with  allotment 
acreages. 

There  is  another  amendment  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered  to  authorize 
acreage  allotments  for  any  crop  to  be 
used  for  feed  grains  when  it  cannot  be 
used  to  produce  the  crop  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  other  words,  if  there 
was  a  crop  that  was  planted  and  there 
was  a  drought  or  something,  they  could 
do  that. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  going  to 
support  all  of  these  amendments,  but 
this  is  the  opportunity  you  will  have  to- 
morrow. 

Another  amendment  would  amend  the 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  farms  which  pro- 
duced feed  grains  in  1961  and  1962  but 
not  in  the  base  period  when  new  farm 
allotments  are  allocated. 

Another  amendment  to  permit  pro- 
duction of  crops  for  which  price  support 
is  not  provided  on  the  diverted  acres. 

Another  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered will  provide  that  agreements  for 
the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  not 
provide  payments  for  more  than  5  years. 

Another  amendment  provides  that  in- 
dustrial parks  or  private  or  industrial 
enterprises  may  not  be  established  under 
section  102. 

Another  amendment  provides  that 
land  must  have  been  owned  for  more 
than  2  years  to  be  eligible  for  cost-shar- 
ing payments. 
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Now  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  these 
are  all  of  the  amendments  that  are  going 
to  be  offered,  but  these  are  some  that  we 
heard  about. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  asked 
a  fair  question  and  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  answer.  The  gentleman  says 
he  wondered  why  it  was  that  some  of  us 
on  thi.s  side  voted  with  him  in  extending 
the  debt  limit,  apd  I  am  one  of  tliobc 

that  did  vote  witlii  hini 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri.  I  did  not 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER,  The  fact  is  I  voted 
with  the  gentleman  on  many  moves  to 
economize.  However.  I  do  not  think  this 
will  save  any  money.  The  vcit  best  es- 
timate that  Secretary  Freeman  gave  on 
the  wheat  section  was  $29  miUion.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  been  so  inaccurate  in  some 
of  his  statement.-;;  that  if  he  docs  not 
claim  more  than  $29  million,  I  think  it 
will  not  save  a  nickel. 

Ever  since  I  liave  been  a  Member  of 
this  House,  I  have  heard  you  come  before 
the  House  time  after  time  with  a  bill 
that  was  going  to  jave  money,  reduce  sur- 
plus, and  increase  the  farmer's  income. 
Not  any  of  them  so  far  have  ever  de- 
livered, and  that  is  the  rea.son  I  cannot 
go  along  with  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.^ouri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  might  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  amendments  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  just  read 
wliich  are  under  consideration  to  be  of- 
fered tomorrow  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  bill,  there  is  another  amendment 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  offered 
and  considered.  That  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  permit  grazing  on  these  di- 
verted acres,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
producer,  in  lieu  of  payments.  That  will 
certainly  take  a  lot  of  heat  off  as  far  as 
the  livestock  people  are  concerned.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  very,  very  good  amend- 
ment. I  intend  to  offer  the  amendment 
and  I  intend  to  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  ma.ority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seem.s  to  me  that  there  is  a  basic  in- 
consistency in  some  of  these  discussions 
which  I  have  heard  from  some  of  those 
who  are  opposing  this  bill.  First,  that 
they  will  not  vote  for  improving  amend- 
ments; second,  that  they  would  like  the 
bill  to  go  back  to  the  committee  and  have 
a  more  voluntary  type  bill  reported.  The 
first  notion  seems  to  be  that  a  rather 
strict  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
However,  you  would  face  the  same  bill 
on  the  Senate  sice  of  this  bill  were  en- 
tirely a  voluntary  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Nothing  would  be 
gained  by  that. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  have  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri  an- 
nounce the  majority  side  will  offer  some 
12  proposed  amendments.  Some  of 
them  may  have  merit.  That,  of  course, 
leads  me  to  say  that  the  bill  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture .so  that  the  committee  may  consider 
these  amendments  and  hold  proper 
hearings.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
purpose  of  offering  all  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  sweeten  up  the  bill  in  order 
to  attract  some  votes.  I  think  in  all 
fairness  we  ought  to  take  these  proposed 
amendments  back  to  the  Committee  on 
A.uriculture  in  order  to  consider  them 
fairly  and  hold  hearings  on  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. vUl  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  certainly  not  criticizing  the  dem- 
ocratic process  of  trying  to  let  the  House 
work  its  will  in  adopting  or  rejecting 
these  amendments? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missom-i.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
conunitLce  has  done  the  best  it  can. 
Therefore,  now,  I  think  the  entire  body 
of  this  House  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  purpose  of  offer- 
ing these  amendments,  as  I  see  it,  is — 
and  I  say  this  advisedly — to  sweeten  up 
the  bill  in  order  to  get  votes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  there  any- 
thing wrong  when  you  try  to  get  votes 
in  order  to  help  the  farmers  of  America? 
Mr.  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  strict  limitation  on  time 
here,  I  should  like  to  preface  my  re- 
marks with  a  brief  resume  and  outline 
of  the  1961  feed  grain  program. 

Public  Law  87-5,  approved  March  22, 
1961  authorized,  first,  payment  in  cash 
or  in  kind  for  diverting  20  percent  of 
acreage  planted  to  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums in  1959  and  1960;  and,  second, 
payments  at  higher  rate  in  kind  only  for 
diverting  an  additional  20  percent  of 
such  acreage. 

It  provided  that  payments  in  kind 
should  be  made  through  Issuance  of  ne- 
gotiable certificates,  which  CCC  could 
redeem  and  sell  on  behalf  of  producer. 

It  required  participation  as  a  condition 
for  eligibility  for  price  support. 
OBJEcrrvES  of  program 

The  objects  of  the  program  were  first, 
to  Increase  farm  income;  second,  to  re- 
duce production  of  feed  grains;  third, 
to  stabilize  prices  for  meat,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products;  and.  fourth,  to  reduce 
ultimate  feed  grain  costs  by  about  $500 
million. 

USDA   REGULATIONS 

Acres  diverted  had  to  be  under  inten- 
sive cultivation  during  1958,  1959,  1960. 

When  producer  signed  up  he  received 
advance  payment  of  half  of  estimated  to- 
tal. Final  payment  were  made  upon  ac- 
tual compliance. 


All  payments  were  made  in  negotiable 
certificates  which  were  surrendered  to 
CCC  for  cash.  CCC  then  marketed  the 
equivalent  amount  of  grain  to  recover 
the  ca.^h  payment. 

PARTICIPATION    IN    PROGRAM 

A  total  Of  1,173,733  farms,  42  percent 
of  those  elirible,  signed  agreements. 
Latest  figures  show  that  1,146,000  farms 
finally  participated.  40.5  percent. 

A  total  of  25.2  million  acres  were  ac- 
tually diverted  from  production,  19.1  mil- 
lion acres  of  corn  and  6.1  million  acres  of 
grain  sorghums. 

Diverted  acreage  equaled  23  percent  of 
total  corn  acreage  and  31  percent  of  total 
grain  sorghum  acreage. 

RECrCTION    IN    PRODUCTION 

The  USDA  estimates  a  reduction  of  800 
million  bushels  below  what  production 
would  have  been  without  the  program. 

The  1961  Annual  Crop  Summary  shows 
a  reduction  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  of 
421  million  bushels  below  1960.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  9  3  percent  in  production, 
with  a  reduction  of  20.1  percent  in  har- 
vested acreage. 

ESTIMATED    SAVINGS 

The  Secretary  announced  in  November 
1961,  that  there  would  be  a  net  savings 
to  the  Government  of  around  $589  mil- 
lion. This  was  based  on  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,357  milUon  for  acquiring,  stor- 
ing, and  handling  some  770  million 
bushels  of  grain  not  produced  under  the 
program,  less  estimated  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  $768  million.  Storage  and 
handling  costs  were  computed  on  the 
basis  that  the  770  million  bushels  would 
be  in  CCC  hands  for  approximately  10 
years.  The  estimated  cost  was  also 
based  on  the  assumption  that  CCC  would 
recover  only  50  percent  of  the  original 
acquisition  cost. 

The  latest  USDA  figures  show  an  esti- 
mated net  savings  of  $583  million,  based 
on  an  estimated  794  million  bushels  of 
grain  not  produced.  The  computation 
is  based  on  acquisition  costs  of  $353  mil- 
lion avoided,  storage  and  handling  costs 
saved  for  7  to  9  years  of  $843  million— 
$617  million  for  com — and  interest 
charges  of  $211  million  not  needed,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  SI, 407  million  not  required 
to  be  expended  for  the  794  miUion  bushels 
not  produced.  This  is  offset  by  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  $782  million  and 
administrative  expenses  of  $42  million. 

COST    OF    PROGRAM 

Total  payments  to  producers  through 
March  31,  1962.  were  $782.1  million.  The 
1963  budget  includes  $333.2  million  to 
reimburse  CCC  for  advance  payments 
made  through  June  30,  1961.  An  addi- 
tional $448.9  million  had  been  paid  out 
through  March  31.  1962.  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  amovmt,  together  with 
any  further  costs,  will  be  Included  as  a 
reimbursement  to  CCC  in  the  1964 
budget. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  expendi- 
tures do  not  include  the  realized  loss  on 
commodities  sold  by  CCC  in  the  open 
market  to  recover  cash  paid  to  producers. 
As  of  March  31,  1962.  corn  worth  $610 
miUion  had  been  sold  under  certificates 
worth   $425   million.     Grain   sorghums 
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worth  $135  million  were  sold  to  meet  pay- 
ments of  $114  million.  This  represents 
a  further  program  cost  of  $206  million. 

CONCLUSION 

The  figure  of  $583  million,  I  think,  is 
subject  to  question.  The  losses  on  com- 
modity sales  of  $206  million  as  of  March 
31.  which  might  increase  to  $250  mil- 
lion or  even  more,  were  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
saved. 

As  on  the  1962  program,  the  loss  of  50 
percent  on  acquisition  costs  seem  high. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  in 
February  1961,  Secretary  Freeman  esti- 
mated that  excess  feed  grains  would  be 
sold  for  93  percent  of  acquisition.  On 
this  basis,  the  loss  would  be  closer  to 
«520  million  than  the  $353  million  used 
by  the  Secretary. 

In  view  of  this,  as  much  as  $400  mil- 
lion of  the  estimated  saving  might  be 
overstated. 

The  CCC  will  have  to  be  reimbursed 
for  this  program  at  a  cost  of  around 
$824  million;  $782  million  for  payments 
and  $42  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

SOME  FACTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  USED  LN  CLAEI- 
rriNG  THE  COST  FIGURES  UNDER  THE  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  received,  as  I  did,  a 
letter  dated  June  8,  1962,  signed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Fi-eeman. 
Included  in  this  material  was  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, outlining  the  cost  of  the  various  farm 
proposals.  I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  figures  leave  me  completely 
dumfounded. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  on  this  sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Jamie  Written.  We 
have  to  deal  with  these  cost  figures  con- 
stantly in  this  subcommittee,  and  I 
think  a  few  observations  are  in  order 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  dated  June  8  and  the 
several  attachments  thereto.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  table  No.  1,  entitled  "Feed 
Grains  and  Wheat:  Major  Elements  of 
CCC  Costs  by  Crop  Years — Millions  of 
Dollars,"  the  feed  grains  part  of  this  ta- 
ble shows  "Payments  for  land  diversion" 
1961  emergency  program  costing  $782 
million.  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  1961.  42  percent  of  the  farmers 
having  feed  grain  base  acres  participated 
in  the  program,  but  only  24.7  percent  of 
the  feed  grain  base  acreage  was  affected. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  feed  grain  base  acre  par- 
ticipating. In  this  same  table  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrriculture  shows  that  under 
the  long-range  program,  that  is,  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11222.  the  cost  for  the  feed 
grain  program  under  the  caption  "Pay- 
ments for  land  diversion"  would  be  $500 
million.  This  is  absolutely  the  most  ab- 
surd bit  of  figure  juggling  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  lifetime. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program 
currently  in  operation  and  operating  also 


in  1961  pays  a  farmer  on  the  basis  of  50 
percent  of  the  price-support  rate  for 
feed  grains  times  his  established  yield 
for  the  farm.  In  other  words,  with  the 
price  support  of  corn  at  $1.20.  with  a 
farmer  of  average  established  yield  of 
60  bushels,  this  would  mean  that  his  pay- 
ment per  acre  for  not  growing  corn  would 
be  $36.  Thus,  on  this  basis,  with  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticipating, the  program  cost,  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  $782 
million.  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  1961  42  percent  of  the  farmers 
having  feed  grain  base  acres  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  but  only  24.7  per- 
cent of  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  was 
affected.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  feed  grain  base 
acres  participating. 

In  this  same  table  the  Secretary  shows 
that  under  the  long-range  program — 
that  is,  if  this  bill  is  passed — the  ccst  for 
the  feed  grain  program,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Payments  for  Land  Diversion" 
would  be  only  $500  million.  This  is  ab- 
solutely the  most  absurd  bit  of  fitjure 
juggling  that  I  have  seen  in  my  lifetime. 
The  emergency  feed  grain  program  cur- 
rently in  operation  and  operating  also 
in  1961  pays  the  farmer  on  the  basi.';  of 
50  percent  of  the  price-support  rate  for 
feed  grain  times  his  established  yield 
for  the  farm. 

In  other  words,  with  the  price  support 
for  corn  at  $1.20  a  bushel,  with  the  farm- 
er having  an  average  established  yield 
of  60  bushels — in  my  district  it  is  closer 
to  30  bushels — per  acre,  this  would  mean 
that  this  payment  per  acre  for  not  grow- 
ing corn  would  be  $36.  In  my  district 
it  is  $50  and  $54.  On  this  basis,  with 
less  than  one-fom-th  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticipating, the  program  cost,  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  $782 
million. 

Now,  by  your  own  committee  report 
you  say  that  in  1962,  with  about  a  3- 
percent  increase  over  the  1961  program, 
it  is  going  to  cost  $900  million.  Now.  my 
question.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  if  we  enact 
this  bill  and  if  the  farmers  approve  the 
referendum,  do  you  anticipate  a  greater 
participation   in   the   program   than   in 

1961  and  1962? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     The  participation  in 

1962  is  better  than  it  was  in  1961. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  By  3  percent:  that  is 
right.  Is  it  going  to  be  any  greater 
next  year,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  have  not  any  idea. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  would  hope  that  it 
would. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  in  1962  it  is  going 
to  cost  $900  million,  by  your  own  com- 
mittee report.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture tries  to  tell  everybody  that  it  is 
only  going  to  cost  $600  million  and  the 
previous  speaker  said  that  it  was  going 
to  save  $1  billion.  You  are  completely 
off  base  when  you  say  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  save  money.  It  cannot, 
by  the  diverted  acre  payments  alone. 
TTiis  does  not  take  into  account  price 
supports. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  way  on 
earth  that  you  can  accurately  estimate 
the  cost  of  a  program  in  the  future. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  But  when  they  come 
before  our  committee  and  ask  for  the 
"dough"  to  ante  up  for  this,  we  get  the 
figures  and  I  am  telling  you  precisely 
what  they  are.  They  show  a  decided 
increase  from  last  year  to  this  year,  with 
only  a  3 -percent  increase  and  you  hope 
that  you  are  going  to  get  a  bigger  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  proposing  to 
change  the  whole  program  and  have  an 
entirely  new  program,  which  is  a  manda- 
tory controlled  program.  But  we  still 
cannot  estimate  accurately  the  degree  of 
participation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  it  is  a  mandatory 
completely  controlled  program,  then  you 
are  going  to  have  more  acres  involved 
and  more  payments  to  individual  farm- 
ers and  the  cost  has  to  be  up  rather  than 
reduced. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
has  refened  to  these  figures  and  per- 
haps we  ought  to  try  to  straighten  them 
out.  I  know  that  these  are  the  figures, 
that  75  percent  of  the  base  acreage  that 
was  in  feed  sorghums  is  subject  to  con- 
tract, and  55  percent  of  the  base  acreage 
of  corn  is  subject  to  contract.  The  net 
reduction  in  acres  is  24.7  million.  That 
is  a  different  thing.  The  42-percent  fig- 
ure is  the  number  of  farmers.  But  75 
percent  of  the  sorghum  grains  and  55 
percent  of  the  corn  acreage  that  is  in  the 
program  is  affected  by  the  overall  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  you  have  only  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  farmers  participating  now,  27.6 
percent  of  the  base  acreage  actually  com- 
mitted in  the  program,  and  you  are 
wanting  more.  The  cost  keeps  increas- 
ing. The  figure  is  going  to  keep  on  in- 
creasing and  the  program  cannot  do  any- 
thing el.se  than  cost  more  and  more. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  if  you  com- 
pare this  with  what  would  hapE>en  if  we 
did  nothing,  then  the  old  1958  law  would 
go  into  effect,  under  which  you  would 
have  unlimited   production. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  realize  that  there 
are  some  other  factors  in  this,  but  I 
want  to  point  specifically  to  what  we 
have  on  hand  in  countering  the  Secre- 
tary's figures,  because  there  is  no  basis 
for  calculating  the  kind  of  figures  which 
he  shows.  Even  when  he  talks  about  the 
wheat  down  here  this  year,  in  the  1962 
program,  $345  million,  by  his  figures  he 
calculates  that  with  the  participation 
and  enactment  of  this  bill  it  is  going  to 
cost  only  $250  million  this  coming  year. 
It  is  completely  irreconcilable. 

Also  in  his  letters  I  might  say  that  he 
even  says  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
cost  $100  million.  If  you  increase  the 
cost  of  corn  from  $1.20  to  $1.60,  how  can 
you? 

Now.  if  this  bill  passes,  all  feed  grain 
farmers  will  be  eligible  to  participate — 
and,  mind  you.  the  rates  of  payment  per 
acre  provided  for  in  this  bill  are  the 
same  as  currently  in  operation  under  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program — and  yet 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tries  to  tell 
the  Congress  that  it  would  cost  less.  Ob- 
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viously.  it  will  cost  much  more.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  only  42  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  and  24.7  p>ercent  of 
the  base  acres  are  in  the  program  now 
costing  $782  million,  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  rates  and  100  percent  par- 
ticipation it  would  cost  much,  much 
more.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how 
much  more,  but  I  do  challenge  with  all 
sincerity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
estimate  of  it  costing  less. 

The  same  general  arithmetic — and  I 
must  say  that  it  is  a  New  Frontier  type 
of  arithmetic — is  used  to  justify  the 
wheat  part  of  this  bill.  In  the  same  table 
under  the  caption  "Payment  for  Land 
Diversion,"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  the  1961-62  program  is  cost- 
ing $345  million.  The  acreage  placed 
under  contract  in  the  wheat  program  in 
the  current  year  amounted  to  27.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  base  acreage  and  45 
percent  of  the  farmers.  This  is  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  if  we  pass  H.R.  11222.  which 
provides  for  100-percent  participation, 
that  the  cost  will  be  $250  million.  How 
can  anyone  arrive  at  these  conclusions? 

Another  strange  set  of  calculations  ap- 
pear in  this  communication  which  I 
would  hke  some  explanation  given.  On 
page  2  of  the  letter  address  to  Chairman 
CooLEY,  there  is  a  table  inserted,  en- 
titled "Government  Cost  of  Alternative 
Programs  for  1963  Crops."  In  this  the 
Secretary  tries  to  show  that  extension 
of  the  1961-62  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram would  cost  $1,200  million.  How 
can  such  a  projection  be  made?  The 
participation  in  1961  was  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  feed  grain  base  acreage,  and 
it  cost  $782  million.  It  is  only  about  3 
percent  more  participation  in  1962.  How 
can  you  conclude  that  the  program  will 
cost  $1,200  million  in  1963?  But  more 
puzzling  is  the  figure  where  Mr.  Freeman 
attempts  to  show  that  the  long-range 
program— H.R.  1122»— for  feed  grain  will 
cost  only  $644  million  in  1963.  This  is 
real  daydreaming. 

On  wheat,  again  Mr.  Freeman  at- 
temps  to  show  that  extension  of  the 
emergency  programs  would  cost  $1,217 
million  and  the  wheat  part  of  the  bill 
H.R.  11222.  would  cost  $1,188  million.  I 
cannot  tell  my  colleagues  what  goes  to 
make  up  these  figures,  but  I  must  con- 
clude— having  worked  for  many  long 
hours  on  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  these  figures  are  de- 
signed to  try  to  persuade  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  be  for  an  unsound  pro- 
gram, and  I  warn  my  colleagues  that  if 
we  accept  these  figures  unchallenged  we 
will  be  grossly  disappointed  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  because  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  calculations  used  can  be  grossly  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  previously  made 
my  position  clear  with  regard  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  think 
it  is  bad  for  farmers,  for  consumers,  and 
all  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  complete  regimentation  of  agri- 
culture. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
not  be  misled  by  seriously  considering 
some  of  the  phony  propaganda  that  is 
being  put  out  with  regard  to  this  bill, 


but  will  vote  according  to  your  best  judg- 
ment in  interest  of  farmers,  consimiers, 
and  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  opposition 
to  H.R.  11222. 1  extend  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cool- 
ey] .  for  that  section  of  the  report  (H. 
Rept.  1691)  on  the  pending  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  do  not  endorse  and  will  not  sup- 
port the  majority  position  on  the  so- 
called  omnibus  farm  bill,  but  I  am  com- 
pletely and  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
the  committee  report,  particularly  as  it 
touches  on  the  question  of  REA  secrecy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  National  Ru- 
ral Electric  Cooperative  Association,  to 
minimize  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  committee  report  language 
by  claiming  that  the  langusige  directed 
toward  REA  represents  only  the  thinking 
of  the  distinguished  chairman.  How- 
ever. I  was  particularly  gratified  to  learn 
that  on  June  7.  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture voted  unanimously  to  approve 
the  recKjrt  as  it  was  written,  even  though 
certain  members  disagreed  with  some  as- 
pects of  the  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  briefiy 
from  a  portion  of  the  report  because,  as 
I  see  it,  the  language  cogently  points  up 
a  problem  which  I  have  been  discussing 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  some  time. 
In  pertinent  part,  the  report  reads,  as 
follows: 

Testimony  revealed  a  growing  public  con- 
cern over  the  failure  ot  the  REA  to  disclose 
Information  on  various  phases  of  Its  opera- 
tion. The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  how 
public  funds  are  being  used,  and  the  REA 
should  approach  the  consideration  of  loans 
for  generating  facilities  In  a  manner  designed 
to  provide  as  full  public  information  as 
possible.  The  ultimate  consumer  Is  entitled 
to  the  most  advantageous  source  of  power, 
determined  by  bringing  together  all  perti- 
nent facts  in  an  objective  manner.  Public 
hearings  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  means  of 
accomplishing  that  end.  Certainly,  inter- 
ested parties  should  be  notified  and  their 
views  obtained  before  such  loans  are  ap- 
proved Secrecy  tends  to  kindle  doubt, 
whereas  public  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
and  justification  of  loans  would  go  far  to- 
ward dispelling  criticism  which  threatens  to 
bring  the  program  into  disrepute. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Commitee  in  its  report  on  the 
general  farm  bill  (S.  Rept.  1365.  S. 
2786 »  also  recognizes  the  need  to  do 
something  about  REA  secrecy  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  genera- 
tion loans  and  as  a  means  of  making 
certain  that  funds  are  not  so  loaned 
for  unnecessary  projects.  The  Senate 
report  stated: 

The  REA  for  its  part  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  Government  funds  are  not 
loaned  unnecessarily.  In  making  a  loan  for 
generating  facilities,  it  should  investigate 
very  carefully  the  need  therefor.  Public 
hearings  may  not  be  the  way  to  do  this,  but 
interested  parties  should  be  notified  and 
their  views  obtained  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration should  approach  the  consideration 
of  such  loans  in  a  manner  designed  to  pro- 


vide as  full  public  information  as  p>06sible. 
Open  and  aboveboard  consideration  at  loans, 
bringing  together  aU  pertinent  facts  In  an 
objective  manner.  wovUd  preclude  the  possi- 
bUity  of  charges  that  stich  loans  were  un- 
justified. Secrecy,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
well  tend  to  Induce  doubt  that  responsible 
action  was  taken.  Public  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  and  the  Justification  of  loans 
might  well  go  far  in  mitigating  unjust 
criticism. 

Note  that  the  Senate  report  also  sug- 
gests public  hearings.  It  says  that 
public  hearings  may  not  be  the  way 
to  investigate  loans  for  generating  facil- 
ities, implying  on  the  other  hand  that 
public  hearings  might  be  the  way  to 
do  it.  The  House  report,  of  course, 
states  that  public  hearings  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  way  to  handle  G.  &  T. 
loan  applications.  Thus,  there  is  a  rec- 
ognition by  both  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  Congress  having  jurisdiction 
over  REA  that  public  hearings  may  be 
the  way  to  handle  REA  G.  &  T.  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  the 
Congress  has  been  vitally  concerned 
with  the  availabihty  of  information 
from  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss],  has 
been  investigating  the  problem  and  has 
been  recommending  effective  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  eliminate  Government 
secrecy  wherever  possible  consistent 
with  national  security  interests. 

In  1960  this  special  subcommittee 
submitted  a  report  to  the  House  in 
which  this  most  succinct  statement  ap- 
pears: 

Secrecy — the  first  refuge  of  incompetence — 
must  be  at  a  bare  minimum  In  a  demo- 
cratic society,  for  a  fully  informed  public 
is  the  basis  of  self-government.  Those 
elected  or  appointed  to  positions  of  execu- 
tive authority  must  recognize  that  govern- 
ment, in  a  democracy,  cannot  be  wiser  than 
the  people.  (H.  Rept.  2084.  86th  Cong.  2d 
sess  .  p.  36.) 

I  know  of  almost  no  other  agency  of 
the  Government  that  has  been  so  cal- 
loused and  blatant  in  its  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  public's  right — as  well  as  the 
right  of  Congress — to  know  the  open  and 
honest  details  of  how  it  operates  a  GKdv- 
ernment  program  under  which  almost 
$5  billion  have  been  loaned.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  perhaps  those  responsible  for 
operation  of  the  REA  are  fearful  lest 
the  true  facts  of  their  methods  of  op- 
eration be  disclosed. 

Last  fall  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Availability  of  Information 
from  Federal  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss] .  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
he  held  a  series  of  meetings  with  ofiB- 
cials  of  the  REA  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying that  agency's  policies  on  secrecy. 
Apparently  as  result  of  increasing  criti- 
cism from  Members  and  from  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  from  the 
press  and  the  public,  the  REA  recently 
issued  a  so-called  administrative  bulle- 
tin on  the  release  of  information  and 
the  availability  of  records  relating  to 
loan  applications.    REA  spokesmen  and 
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supporters  hailed  this  bulletin  as  a  major 
departure  from  its  previous  policy  of 
se<Tecy.    Actually,  it  is  a  joke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  this 
REA  bulletin  very  carefully,  and  I  would 
like  to  assure  n^  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  that  rather  than  tearing  down  the 
iron  curtain  of  secrecy  the  bulletin,  with 
relatively  minor  exceptions,  merely  puts 
into  writing  the  existing  REA  secrecy 
prskJtices.  those  very  same  practices, 
mind  you,  which  have  been  under  in- 
creasing criticism  from  many  directions 
in  recent  months  and  years.  I  had  this 
to  say  at  the  time: 

Apparently  the  REA,  In  putting  out  a 
bulletin  like  this,  must  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  follow  the  old  axiom  of 
P.  T.  Bamum  that  "there's  a  sucker  born 
every  minute." 

After  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of 
statistical  and  other  information  which 
REIA  already  makes  available  on  a 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  basis,  the 
bulletin  goes  on  to  state  that  the  agency 
now  will  make  available,  with  the  appli- 
cant's permission,  the  name  and  address 
of  each  loan  applicant,  the  date  and 
amount  of  the  application,  and  the  gen- 
eral purpose  for  which  the  loan  funds 
are  being  requested.  Basically,  this  pro- 
cedure represents  nothing  new  at  all  be- 
cause the  REA  previously  would  reveal 
such  Information,  and  occasionally  did, 
with  the  applicant's  permission  in  each 
such  case. 

The  only  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  bulletin  is  that  the 
REA  now  may  make  such  information 
available  without  the  permission  of  an 
applicant  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  release  of  such  information 
is  in  the  public  interest.  What  the  REA 
appears  to  be  saying  now  is  that  while 
mere  existence  of  a  loan  application  in 
some  cases  will  not  be  considered  secret, 
the  details  and  contents  or  the  processing 
of  any  such  application  will  remain 
secret. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936.  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946.  or  any  other  rele- 
vant Federal  law  for  that  matter  which 
requires  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  a  veil  of  secrecy 
around  loon  application  information.  In 
point  of  fact,  applicable  law  provides 
just  the  opposite,  and  REA's  present 
policy  in  respect  to  secrecy  is  not  con- 
sistent with  either  the  law  or  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Congress  concerning  pub- 
lic access  to  Government  agency  infor- 
mation. 

As  the  Members  may  recall,  section  161 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (5  U.S.C.  22)  authorizes  the  head 
of  each  department  and  agency  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
cover  such  things  as  the  "custody,  use, 
and  preservation  of  the  records"  of  his 
department  or  agency.  The  attitude  of 
the  Congress  toward  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  departments  and  agencies  is  reflected 
with  remarkable  clarity  in  a  1958  amend- 
ment to  this  section  in  which  one  most 
significant  sentence  was  added  at  the 


end  of  the  section.  As  amended  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1958  (Public  Law  85-619;  72 
Stat.  547^  section  161  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  now  reads,  as  follows: 

The  head  of  each  department  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  regulations,  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  law.  for  the  Government  of  his 
department,  the  conduct  of  Its  officers  and 
clerks,  the  distribution  and  performance  of 
its  business,  and  the  custody,  use.  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  records,  papers,  and  property 
appertaining  to  it.  This  section  does  not 
authorize  withholding  information  from  the 
public  or  limiting  the  availability  of  records 
to  the  public 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me,  as  it 
must  to  all  the  Members,  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  ambiguity  in  this  last  sen- 
tence which  was  added  to  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  in  1958.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  language  is  crystal  clear. 

However,  the  REA  has  used  this  sec- 
tion as  one  of  its  justifications  for  its 
policy  of  secrecy  on  the  apparent  as- 
sumption that  the  interests  of  its  bor- 
rowers are  identical  with  those  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  REA  seems  to  feel 
that  the  Administrator  can  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances  unfailingly  and 
effectively  represent  the  public  interest. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  the  general  pub- 
lic must  be  the  final  judge  as  to  whether 
these  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the 
REA  are  right  or  wrong. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  strongly  with  the  at- 
titude toward  the  REA  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  the  farm  bill  iH.  Rept. 
1691)  to  the  effect  that  public  hearings 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  means  of 
achieving  the  goal  of  informing  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  REA  borrowers,  as  to  how 
public  funds  are  being  u.sed  by  the  REA. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  outstanding  article  which  was 
published  in  the  May  28,  1962.  issue  of 
Barron's  weekly  financial  newspaper. 
The  article,  entitled  "Militant  Public 
Power,"  discusses  the  current  activities 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. It  includes  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

The  wonder  Is  that  Congress  never  has 
seen  fit  to  make  RE.^  obtain  specific  author- 
ization for  each  of  its  generation  and  trans- 
mission projects.  Many  such  developments 
are  more  costly  th.in  those  of  tiie  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Corps  cf  Engineers,  yet 
every  project  of  those  two  agencies  must  be 
specifically  approved  by  Congress,  after  open 
hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  agencies — the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — must  present  for  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  each  year  a 
detailed  summary  of  their  respective  pro- 
posed construction  programs.  Following 
this,  detailed  justifications  are  presented 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Congress  for  consideration. 

The  REA  presents  no  such  annual  de- 
tailed program,  either  lo  the  Budget 
Bureau  or  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. If  REA  refuses  to  hold  open 
hearings  on  generation  and  transmission 
loan  applications,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  best  alternative  is  for  the  Ap- 


propriations Committees  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  require  the  REA  to  present 
detailed  justifications  of  specific  pending 
generation  and  transmission  loan  apph- 
cations  before  the  respective  committees 
authorize  loan  funds  to  l)e  used  for  such 
purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  indeed  be  un- 
fortunate if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees were  required,  by  REA's  reluctance 
to  act  to  assume  the  burden  of  making 
individual  case  decisions  each  year,  espe- 
cially when  the  Administrator  has  both 
the  staff  and  the  experienced  organiza- 
tion to  handle  these  matters  openly  and 
expeditiously.  However,  if  the  REA  per- 
sists in  operating  in  secrecy  with  respect 
to  both  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
relation  to  the  loan  program  and  if  the 
asency  fails  to  heed  the  requests  for  open 
hearings  on  these  applications,  it  is  en- 
tirely po.ssible  that  it  will  be  neces.sary 
for  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Conere.ss  to  put  the  REA  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  far  as  an- 
nual authorizations  and  appropriations 
are  concerned.  Such  a  step  would  re- 
quire the  REA  to  justify  its  loan  program 
completely  and  entirely  each  year  and 
would  permit  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  the  Congrej^s  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  funds  only  for  specific 
rural  electrification  projects  which  have 
been  fully  jastified.  The  days  of  car^e 
blanche  for  the  REA  would  be  over. 

I  suggest  that  the  Administrator  con- 
.'■idcr  carefully  the  effect  of  this  hlchly 
feasible  alternative  on  the  operations  of 
his  agency  before  he  closes  his  mind 
completely  and  irrevocably  to  the  idea  of 
holding  open  hearings  on  generation  and 
transmission  loans.  In  my  judgment,  the 
future  course  of  the  REA  loan  program 
rest.s  in  his  hands  and  his  alone. 
Charc!ed  as  we  are  with  heavy  respon- 
sibilities in  times  of  domestic  and  for^ipn 
cri.se.<:,  we  in  this  Congress  can  act,  will 
act,  and  must  act  on  this  matter  tf  the 
Administrator  does  not  take  to  heart  the 
advice  given  to  him  in  this  Chamber. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
mention  in  an  insertion  in  the  Record  on 
June  12  that  the  chief  spokesman  for  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  Clyde  Ellis, 
in  testimony  at  a  recent  hearing,  agreed 
that  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion funds  could  be  loaned,  through  a  co- 
operative, to  finance  purchase  and  in- 
.stallation  of  electrical  equipment  for  a 
night  club.  This  is  indeed  ven,*  interest- 
ing. But  I  regret  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
to  carry  this  particular  possibility  to  its 
loi^ical  extreme. 

All  of  us  have  read  in  recent  days  of 
an  investigation  by  a  committee  in  the 
other  House  with  respect  to  so-called 
exotic  dancers  and  B-girls.  As  we  have 
seen  from  the  accounts  of  these  hear- 
ings, these  girls  operate  in  night  clubs, 
and  the  arts  and  talents  they  display  are 
shocking  to  even  the  more  broadminded 
Members. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If.  as  the  self- 
styled  spokesman  for  the  rural  electric 
systems  has  agreed.  REA  fluids  could  be 
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used  to  finance  at  least  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  night  club  in  the  country,  if  such 
a  place  were  a  cooperative  member- 
customer,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
part  of  this  cost  financed  by  the  REA 
would  cover  the  spotlights  and  other 
litihting  devices  used  to  illuminate  the 
talents  of  exotic  dancers.  If  the  REA 
funds  could  be  used  to  finance  such  ap- 
pliances at  lower  interest  rates  than 
regularly  available,  the  REA  inadvert- 
ently could  become  a  party  to  develop- 
ment of  a  center  of  sin  and  debauchery. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  what  was  in- 
tended for  the  REA?  Or  is  the  spokes- 
man for  the  cooperatives  willing  to  go 
along  with  a  possibility  of  this  soi-t. 
purely  for  load-building  purposes,  with- 
out any  regard  at  all  for  the  morals  of 
the  i-ural  communities  his  sort  of  organ- 
izations serve? 

I  don't  profess  to  be  a  sanctimonious 
puritan,  but  I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  proper  use  of  public 
funds.  I  can  only  ask  whether  it  would 
look  right  for  an  official  of  the  REA  to 
be  testifying  before  the  B-girl  investi- 
gating committee  to  defend  an  REA  loan 
made  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  night 
club. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman, 
after  reading  the  committee  report, 
which  accompanied  H.R.  11222  and  lis- 
tening to  several  hours  of  debate  on  the 
measure,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Over  the  years  I  have 
been  sincerely  interested  in  farmers  and 
their  problems.  While  Pennsylvania  has 
been  noted  as  being  one  of  the  major 
industrial  States  in  this  great  country, 
it  has  made  a  great  and  equally  im- 
portant contribution  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

Oiu-  farms  have  produced  milk,  live- 
stock, poultry,  fruits,  vepetables,  and 
many  other  farm  commodities.  Our 
consumers  have  been  provided  with 
abundant  food  at  reasonable  costs.  I 
have  always  been  one  who  has  deeply 
appreciated  the  contribution  farmers 
have  made  to  our  society. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  this  coun- 
try the  backbone  of  this  great  Nation 
has  been  found  in  our  farm  people. 
Many  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment were  farmers.  Because  they 
tilled  the  soil  tliey  had  a  certain  deep 
appreciation  and  sense  of  values  which 
they  expressed  in  the  great  govern.aent 
that  they  established.  They  had  a  sin- 
cere belief  in  the  individual  and  what 
the  individual  meant  and  what  his  con- 
tribution was  to  his  Government.  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  that 
over  the  years  this  has  been  one  of  the 
tilings  that  has  been  under  serious  at- 
tack; namely,  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  their  freedom  to  do  as  they  choose. 
If  one  were  to  make  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  agriculture,  he 
would  find  that  our  farmers  have  been 
self-reliant  and   In   fact   can  probably 


best  be  described  as  rugged  individu- 
alists. Over  the  years  they  have 
strongly  opposed  any  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  into 
the  management  of  their  farms.  They 
have  strongly  felt  that  they  could  oper- 
ate their  own  farms  and  make  their  own 
decisions  better  than  any  bureaucrat  in 
the  great  city  of  Washington.  This  has 
been  their  honest  conviction  and  I  ad- 
mire them  for  it.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
I  wholeheartedly  share. 

Most  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
have  felt  that  the  Government  could 
make  its  contribution  to  agriculture  by 
providing  them  with  the  best  research 
and  technology  that  was  possible.  They 
have  felt  the  need  for  a  balanced,  ex- 
panding agricultural  research  program. 
They  have  one  of  the  outstanding  land- 
grant  universities  in  this  countrj'  in 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  "They 
have  strongly  supported  the  use  of  the 
Extension  Service  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing the  latest  information  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  farm  families  of  our  State. 
If  individual  farmers  are  armed  with 
the  best  research  and  technology  possi- 
ble they  should  then  be  free  to  make 
their  own  individual  decisions  as  to  what 
crops  they  want  to  produce  and  how  they 
should  operate  their  farms. 

I  have  shared  this  point  of  view  and 
have  consistently  supported  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  research  and  education. 
This  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  this  role  they  can 
and  have  provided  valuable  assistance 
to  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

However,  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  is  to- 
day caught  in  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  cost -price  squeeze.  Farmers 
have  been  plagued  with  continually  ris- 
ing farm  costs.  The  cost  of  tractors, 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  the  cost  of  machin- 
ery, the  cost  of  farm  labor  and  the  cost 
of  other  supplies  have  continued  to  in- 
crease. One  of  the  real  costs  that  has 
continued  to  go  up  is  that  of  taxes,  both 
at  the  local  and  Federal  levels. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  most 
serious  as  far  as  farmers  are  concerned 
is  the  question  of  inflation  and  its  con- 
trol. Farmers,  just  as  any  other  citi- 
zens, recognize  that  the  continued 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
excess  of  its  income  only  results  in  more 
inflation.  Inflation  means  that  their 
individual  dollars  have  less  value.  The 
problem  of  inflation  and  the  need  for 
balancing  our  budget  are  ones  that  not 
only  agricultural  people  but  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  have  a  real  interest  in. 
In  this  connection  the  record  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  their  vari- 
ous spending  proposals  leave  little  com- 
fort that  we  will  balance  the  budget  any 
time  soon. 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  have  consistently  supported  the 
philosophy  that  farmers  should  have  the 
best  technology  and  research  assistance 
possible.  I  have  felt  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide,  on  occa- 
sions, emergency  assistance  to  farmers 


to  meet  some  of  their  problems  when  dis- 
aster arises.  In  some  cases  price  sup- 
jx)rts  at  a  level  that  wi?l  provide  them 
with  disaster  insurance  but  not  encour- 
age additional  production  may  be  a 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  situ- 
ation as  we  know  it  today. 

We  have  pending  before  us  at  this 
time  H.R.  11222,  the  so-called  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  This  is  the 
Kennedy  administration's  proposal  for 
complete  Federal  management  and  Fed- 
eral control  of  American  agricultm-e.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  approach.  The  spe- 
cific question  is  whether  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  free  agriculture  or  whether  we 
shall  have  an  agriculture  managed  and 
controlled  by  planners  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  is  the 
issue,  not  only  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
but  in  other  fields. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  the  most 
current  problem  is  found  in  this  bill. 
H.R.  11222.  As  already  mentioned,  I  have 
studied  this  legislation  very  seriously  and 
have  received  numerous  letters  from 
farmers  in  my  district  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  indicating  that  it  would 
completely  destroy  the  many  small  fam- 
ily farms  in  the  State. 

Why  do  I  make  such  a  statement? 
First  of  all,  the  bill  would  set  up  strict 
and  compulsory  limitations  on  the  acre- 
age and  marketing  of  feed  grains  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  Every  grower 
of  feed  grains,  without  exception,  would 
be  controlled.  While  some  growers 
might  temporarily  avoid  a  cut  in  acre- 
age, no  grower,  regardless  of  how  small 
he  might  be.  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease his  acreage  of  feed  grains  above 
what  he  produced  in  1959-60. 

Feed  grains   which   are  corn,   barley, 
oats,  and  grain  sorghum,  are  the  main 
source    of    feed    to    dairy    cows,    hogs, 
chickens,    turkeys,    and    beef    animals. 
Many  of  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duce  all   of  their  own  feed   grains  for 
their  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry.     The 
administration's  bill,  H.R.  11222,  would 
attempt  to  control  and  manage  these 
farms  and  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
feed  grains  that  any  one  farmer  could 
produce  on  his  farm.    This  is  the  height 
of  Government  planning.     This  is  a  di- 
rect step  toward  a  socialized  agriculture 
While  the  feed  grain  part  of  the  bill 
would   be   disastrous  to  farmers   them- 
selves, it  would  be  equally  disastrous  to 
their  city  cousins.     If  the  production  of 
feed  grains  were  controlled  and  therefore 
the  price  of  feed  grains  increased,  this 
would  have  a  direct  efifect  on  the  cost  of 
such  things  as  milk,  pork  chops,  eggs, 
broilers,    and    steaks.     The    price    con- 
sumers pay  for  these  products  is  directly 
related  to  the  cost  of  producing  them. 
The  cost  of  feed  grains  is  an  important 
factor  in  producing  these  commodities. 
A    control    program   would    raise    these 
costs  and  therefore  mean  higher  costs  to 
consumei-s.     These    higher    food    costs 
would  take  place  at  the  same  time  re- 
strictions on  production  were  cutting  the 
income  of  many  farm  families. 

The  bill  <H.R.  11222)  contains  a  new 
control  scheme  for  wheat  known  as  the 
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certificate  plan.  It  is  a  complicated  ad- 
ministrative monstrosity  of  the  first  or- 
der. The  cost  to  the  Government  of 
this  program  would  be  $1  billion  per  year 
on  wheat  exports  alone.  It  would  raise 
food  costs  to  the  domestic  bread  con- 
suming public. 

While  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  part 
of  the  bill  are  control  schemes  of  the 
first  order,  they  are  pikers  compared  to 
the  first-class  boondoggle  in  the  dairy 
section. 

In  recent  weeks  more  newspaper 
headlines  and  national  magazine  space 
has  been  devoted  to  the  case  of  Billie 
Sol  Estes  than  any  one  issue.  Some  of 
the  people  in  the  administration  have 
gone  around  saying  that  this  farm  bill 
should  be  passed  in  order  to  eliminate 
further  possibilities  for  Billie  Sol  Estes 
to  operate.  This  to  me  is  complete  non- 
sense and  completely  erroneous. 

While  Billie  Sol  Estes  was  involved  in 
many  things,  such  as  grain  storage,  fer- 
tilizer, and  cotton  acreage  allotments, 
the  one  apparent  illegal  thing  he  did  was 
to  become  involved  in  the  transfer  of 
cotton  acreage  allotments.  Under  the 
cotton  program,  as  is  true  in  other  con- 
trol programs,  individual  farmers  receive 
acreage  allotments  or  in  effect  the  num- 
ber of  acres  they  may  produce.  These 
acreage  allotments  are  valuable  because 
they  carry  with  them  the  right  to  pro- 
duce certain  crops.  Farmland  with  an 
acreage  allotment  on  it  is  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  without  one.  In  the 
case  of  cotton  the  market  price  of  an 
acre  of  land  with  an  acreage  allotment  is 
$200  to  $300  per  acre  or  more  than 
without. 

Billie  Sol  Estes  recognized  this  and 
proceeded  to  establish  a  system  of  ac- 
quiring these  cotton  acreage  allotments. 
Once  he  had  the  allotments  he  could 
produce  cotton — without  them  he  could 
not.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  case. 

Now  the  administration  comes  along 
and  suggests  through  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11222  the  solution  to  the  com  and 
feed  grain  program  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  elaborate  scheme 
of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  Under  the  so-called  farm  bill 
the  number  of  farm  acreage  allotments 
would  be  approximately  doubled.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  3.3  million 
farm  acreage  allotments  are  issued  each 
year.  If  this  bill,  H.R.  11222,  is  passed 
extending  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  to  com  and  feed  grains  this  would 
add  approximately  2.8  million  farmers 
who  would  have  bases  and  therefore  be 
eligible  to  have  allotments. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  scheme, 
which  involves  providing  more  Govern- 
ment permits  to  farm,  would  only  invite 
future  activities  similar  to  Billie  Sol 
Estes.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
administration's  farm  bill,  H.R.  11222. 
rather  than  eliminate  the  Estes  type 
operation,  would  only  encourage  more 
people  to  get  into  the  illegal  transfer  of 
these  permits.  It  would  provide  the  in- 
centive for  illegal  traffic  in  these  allot- 
ments. 

These  are  briefly  a  few  details  of  the 
proposals  in  HH.  11222.    The  entire  bill 


involves  the  concept  of  so-called  supply- 
management  for  all  of  agriculture. 
Supply-management  in  effect  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  the 
planning  and  managing  of  our  Nation's 
farms.  The  history  of  our  agriculture 
indicates  that  under  our  system  of  free- 
dom of  opportunity  we  have  not  only 
successfully  fed  ourselves  but  fed  the 
world. 

While  the  Russians  are  at  the  moment 
faced  with  serious  agricultural  problems 
because  of  the  failure  of  their  system  of 
complete  government  management  and 
control  to  operate,  why  should  we  fool- 
ishly attempt  to  pattern  our  aicriculture 
after  their  failure? 

There  has  been  considerable  concern 
over  costs  of  the  farm  procrram.  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  them. 
Despite  all  the  comments  and  statements 
to  the  contrary,  I  see  no  evidence  that 
costs  v.ould  be  reduced  under  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  H.R.  11222.  In  fact 
it  look;  to  me  as  though  they  mi<::ht  even 
be  increased,  if  we  have  the  complete 
control  program  applied  to  the  producers 
of  corn  and  feed  grains. 

The  issue  fundamentally  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  is  the  i.ssue  faced  in  many 
other  lields.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Is  the  Federal  Government  Roing 
to  take  over  the  control  and  mana£,'ement 
of  our  farms  and  politically  determine 
and  refrulate  farm  prices  with  more  and 
more  Federal  bureaucracy?  Or  will  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the 
role  of  Government  in  agriculture  and 
letting  the  market  system  itself  deter- 
mine tlie  value  of  commodities  and  re- 
turns to  farmers.  This  is  the  issue  as 
far  as  1  am  concerned.  The  success  of 
our  agriculture  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  ojr  farmers  as  individuals  have 
been  free  to  make  the  decisions  and 
judgments  necessary  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful farmers.  The  incentive  to  make 
either  a  profit  or  loss  is  still  one  of  our 
fundamental  beliefs.  I  am  still  confident 
that  the  individual  farmer  can  make  the 
decisions  necessary  for  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  his  farm  better  than  any 
bureaucrat  sitting  behind  a  de.<;k  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton. 

This  is  the  issue — whether  agriculture 
will  be  .free  or  whether  it  will  move  in  the 
direction  of  complete  domination  and 
eventUEilly  to  socialism.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  approach  as  provided  for  by  H.R. 
11222  and  will  do  everything  possible  to 
see  tha:  we  continue  to  have  a  free,  pros- 
perous, and  independent  agriculture  in 
thic  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
reading;  the  following  letters  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  farm  bill, 
H.R.  11222,  which  were  received  from  the 
Penn.sylvania  Farmers'  As.sociation.  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Millers'  &  Feed  Dealers' 
Association: 

Penn?ylv,\ni.\  F.^p.mfrs"  Association. 

Camn  HiU,  Pa..  June  8.  1962. 
Re  H.R    11222.  S.  322t. 
Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Congressman:  The  farmers  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  greatly 


disturbed    about    the   farm    legislation    now 
pending  before  the  House. 

Several  Pennsylvania  farmers.  Democrats 
r.nd  Republicans,  devoted  a  good  farming 
workday,  June  6,  to  contacting  their  nelgh- 
Ixirs  on  H.R.  11222  and  S.  3225  because  of  the 
-St  riuits  effect  these  bills  would  have  on  their 
farm  operations. 

The  results  of  the  June  6  contacts  were  as 
follows:  (1)  300  nonfarmers"  association 
members  contacted,  260  farmers  paid  915  to 
Join  the  PFA  to  help  fight  pending  farm 
cuntrol  let'Kslntlon;  (2)  1,600  PFA  members 
contacted,  1.550  PFA  members  said  they 
would  ask  their  Congressmen  to  oppose  bills 
and  would  explain  how  bills  affect  their 
farm  operations. 

Typical  comments:  "I  raised  an  average  of 
30  acres  of  feed  grains  in  1959-60;  I  have 
50  acres  planted  this  year:  I  feed  all  of  my 
grain  to  my  own  livestock;  this  bill  would 
reduce  my  feed  grain  acreage  by  about  20 
acres;  I  would  be  prohibited  from  raising 
enough  grain  on  my  own  farm  to  feed  my 
own  livestock;  I  could  buy  the  needed  gr.dn 
but  the  high  price  supports  would  make  my 
train  costs  higher;  price  suiipcrts  are  of  no 
value  U)  me  because  I  feed  all  of  my  grain;  I 
Just  can't  t>elieve  that  this  Is  America;  high 
jirice  sup;>orts  naturally  encourage  produc- 
tion—they will  never  decrease  production; 
I  raised  12  acres  of  feed  grain  In  195»-60 — I 
c  )Uld  not  raise  any  more  because  my  base  Is 
12  acres  under  this  legislation;  the  25  acre 
exemption  does  not  apply  to  me  or  to  my 
neighbors  t>ecause  our  base  acreage  Is  15 
acres  -  not  25  acres;  all  I  ask  is  that  I,  as  an 
American,  be  permitted  the  American  priv- 
ilege of  producing  enough  feed  for  my  own 
animals." 

The  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  In  Penn- 
sylvania are  opposed  to  the  farm  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  House.  Consumers 
should  also  be  opposed;  food  costs  will  rise; 
farm  program  costs  for  storage  could  decrease 
but  these  costs  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
payments  to  farmers — the  net  result  wUl  be 
Increased  farm  program  costs  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  above  Information  Is  for  your  use  and 
serious  consideration.  As  president  of  the 
largest  organization  In  Pennsylvania,  having 
an  active  membership  comprised  of  people 
who  earn  over  50  percent  of  their  Income 
from  farming,  I  urge  your  opposition  to  the 
farm  bills  now  before  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.    A.    BiGCS, 

President. 
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Americ'.n  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"Washington,  DC,  June  8,  1962. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wcifihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Van  Zandt:  You  will 
shortly  be  considering  H.R.  11222  (the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962)  on  the  House 
floor.  It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  bad  for 
f.".rm.ers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers.  We 
vigorously  oppose  this  bill  and  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  vote  against  it.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  our  opposition,  the  most 
Important  of  which  are: 

1.  Subtitle  A  of  title  IV  would  set  up 
strict  and  compulsory  limitations  on  feed 
grain  acreage  and  marketings  for  the  first 
time.  For  all  practical  puri^jses  every 
grower  of  feed  grains — without  exception — 
would  be  controlled  While  some  might 
temiX)rarlly  avoid  an  acreage  cut,  no 
grower— regiudless  of  how  small  his  opera- 
tion may  be — would  be  permitted  to  In- 
crease his  acreage  of  feed  grains  above  his 
1959  60  average.  Feed  grain  production  is 
closely  tied  to  the  great  livestock  Industry 
which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  our  food 
supply  and  more  than  55  percent  of  gross 
farm  sales. 


2.  The  wheat  section  of  title  IV  would 
establish  a  complicated,  multiple-price  sys- 
tem which  would  prove  to  be  an  adminis- 
trative monstrosity.  This  program  would 
cost  the  Government  more  than  $1  billion 
per  year  on  wheat  exports  alone.  It  would 
also  raise  food  costs  to  the  bread-consuming 
public. 

3.  The  daily  section  of  title  IV  would  be 
a  first-class  boondoggle.  From  the  farmer's 
point  of  view,  however,  the  worst  feature 
of  this  section  .s  that  it  would  constitute 
an  opening  wedge  for  a  compulsory  supply 
management  program   on  milk. 

4.  The  entire  bill  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  strict  supply-management  for  all  of 
agriculture.  It  means  inefficient  production 
and  higher  consumer  prices;  politically  de- 
termined and  regulated  farm  prices;  more 
Federal  bureaucracy;  high  costs  to  taxpay- 
ers. Finally.  It  means  moving  one  of  this 
country's  basic  Industries — agriculture — in  a 
downhill  direction, 

H.R.  11222  Is  not  Just  "another  farm  bill." 
It  Is  not  temporary  legislation.  It  Is  a  puni- 
tive measure  designed  to  regiment  and  con- 
trol the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 
The  number  of  Government-allocated  per- 
mits to  grow  farm  products  would  be  ap- 
proximately doubled.  The  acreage  under 
quota  program  would  be  tripled.  Farm  pro- 
gram costs  would  remain  excessively  high 
despite  claims  to  the  contrary. 

Defeat  of  H.R.  11222  wUl  be  a  step  toward 
lower  farm  program  costs.  For  example, 
costs  win  be  reduced  by  an  automatic  re- 
duction In  corn  supports,  and  expiration  of 
the  costly  "emergencv "  program  now  in  ef- 
fect. 

We  respectfully  hope  you  will  support  our 
sincere  opposition  to  this  legislation  by  vot- 
ing against  the  bill.  We  make  this  request 
In  behalf  of  more  than  1.600,000  farm  fami- 
lies In  2,700  counties  In  49  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  B.  Shuman. 

President. 

Pennsylvania  Millers'  Feed  Dealers' 
Association 

Ephrata.  Pa.,  June  8,  1962. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
House  OS'tce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dzar  Mr.  Van  Zandt:  Our  organiza- 
tion represents  feed  and  flour  mills  In  Penn- 
sylvania— our  1962  directory  lists  over  1,200 
of  these  businesses.  Our  membership  works 
closely  with  farmers  and,  therefore,  is  con- 
cerned with  their  continued  existence  and 
prosperity. 

Quite  naturally,  since  most  of  our  farmer 
customers  do  noii  want  controls,  we  have  a 
natural  Inclination  to  follow  their  reason- 
ings, and  hope  for  an  eventual  free  market. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  realists,  and  know 
that  a  complete  "all  or  nothing"  farm  pro- 
gram would  create  chaos  If  the  "nothing  " 
philosophy  were  adopted  suddenly. 

The  administration  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  strict  controls  in  Its  farm  legislation. 

We  ask  that  you  do  all  In  your  power  to 
exempt  the  northeast  farmer  from  these 
controls.  The  Northeast  has  not  contributed 
to  the  surplus  either  In  wheat  or  feed  grains. 
Why,  then,  should  It  be  forced  to  make  re- 
ductions? Our  tarms  are  basically  small 
acreages,  and  cannot  survive  economically 
on  reduced  acreages.  And  yet,  with  their 
location  near  primary  markets,  they  do  fill 
a  need.  If  this  fanner  does  not  survive, 
there  can  be  only  one  result — higher  food 
costs  for  the  northeast  consumer. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B    Graybill, 

President . 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonJ. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
when  amendments  are  offered  to  a  bill 
by  members  of  the  committee  the 
chances  of  success  are  usually  greater 
than  when  they  are  offered  by  others. 
I  have  drafted  five  amendments  to  this 
proposed  legislation  which  I  intend  to 
offer  tomorrow,  unless  they  are  offered 
by  members  of  the  committee.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  shall  spell  them 
out  clearly  and  concisely.  I  believe  they 
have  merit,  I  believe  the  Committee 
should  accept  them,  I  believe  they  are 
sound,  and  should  be  approved.  I  will 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  point  precisely 
what  the  amendments  would  provide 
and  precisely  how  the  language  in  the 
pending  bill  would  be  changed. 

AMENDMENT      TO      PERMIT      PLANTI.VG      OF      FEED 
GRAIN     WHEN     OTHER     CROPS     DESTROYED 

My  first  amendment  would  provide 
that  any  farmer  or  producer  who  could 
not  plant  his  allotted  commodity,  such 
as  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
wheat,  because  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, or  lost  his  allotted  crop  because 
of  adverse  weather  condition.^,  could 
plant  feed  grains  on  the  acreage  devoted 
to  such  allotted  crop.  This  amendmen: 
would,  in  effect,  give  the  producer  a 
catch  crop,  something  to  fall  back  on  in 
the  event  of  an  unforeseen  disaster. 
This  would  not  cause  a  big  increase  in 
national  production  but  would  be  a  life- 
saver  for  individual  farmers  in  distre.ss. 

The  amendment  would  read,  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  40,  between  Hues  18  and  19.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  360(1).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  subject  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  an  acreage  equal  to  that  part  of 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  commodity 
which  Is  not  utilized  for  the  production  of 
such  commodity  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  may  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  feed  grains  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  any  acreage  so  devoted  to  feed 
grains  shall  not  be  considered  as  feed  grain 
acreage  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
farm  marketing  excess,  (2)  the  land-use  pro- 
vlElons  of  section  360(J)  shall  be  Inapplicable 
to  a  farm  on  which  any  acreage  Is  so  de- 
voted to  feed  grains,  and  (3)  any  acreage  so 
devoted  to  feed  grains  shall  not  be  considered 
as  feed  grain  acreage  In  determining  whether 
the  producer  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 339.  360{J),  379(c)  of  this  Act  and 
sections  105  and  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended." 

BETTER    ALTERNATIVE    IN    EVENT    CONTROLS 
REJECTED  IN  REFERENDUM 

Another  amendment  which  I  propose 
to  offer  would  provide  that  if  quotas  are 
voted  down  by  the  feed  grain  fanners  a 
50  percent  of  parity  support  loan  shall 
be  provided  in  order  to  give  the  producers 
a  less  drastic  alternative  to  mandatory 
controls  in  the  event  farmers  vote  down 
the  control  program. 


Specifically  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  following: 

On  pwige  46,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  all 
before  the  semicolon  on  line  3  and  add  the 
following: 

"(4)  (A)  if  marketing  quotas  for  feed 
grain  are  disapproved  by  producers,  price 
support  for  such  crop  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  after  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors specified  in  section  401(b). 

"iBi  price  support  for  feed  grain  shall  be 
made  available  only  to  cooperators '; 

SPECIAL      ASSISTANCE      TO      PRODUCERS      ON      NEW- 
LAND 

The  next  amendment  which  I  propose 
to  offer  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  give 
special  consideration  to  those  people  who 
became  new  growers  on  new  land  during 
1961  and  1962.  In  my  district  alone,  in 
excess  of  150,000  acres  of  new  land  has 
been  put  into  cultivation  and  devoted  to 
feed  grains,  a  nonallotted  crop  during 
1961  and  1962.  By  all  means,  these  peo- 
ple should  be  given  preference  over  new 
growers  who  would  undertake  to  enter 
the  program  in  1963  should  this  bill  be- 
come law  and  mandatory  controls  begin. 

The  amendment  would  be  worded  as 
follows : 

On  page  24,  line  11.  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following: 

■  Provided.  That  in  establishing  farm  acre- 
age allotments  under  this  subdivision  iC). 
the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  farms  on  which  there  were  acreares  of 
feed  grains  during  1961  and  1962  '' 

ADjrSTMF.VT     FOR     CHOICE     B     COTTON     FAEMEKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  the  feed  grain 
allotment  of  cotton  farmers,  who  chose 
the  choice  B  route  during  the  1959-€0 
crop  years,  would  not  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  such  action.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  farmer,  who 
chose  the  choice  B  route  during  these 
years  and  took  his  chance  on  the  price  of 
cotton  or  accepted  the  lower  support 
price,  and  who  would  have  otherwise 
devoted  such  additional  cotton  acreage 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  would 
not  be  penalized  by  a  reduction  in  base 
acreage  for  feed  grains  as  a  result  of 
his  election.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  these  years  would  later  be  used  as  a 
basis  to  establish  a  feed  grain  base  for  a 
mandatory  feed  grain  program. 

The    law    specified    that    the    farmer 
would  get  no  credit  on  his  cotton  history 
as   a  result  of  the  choice  B   program 
Therefore,  he  should  not  be  penalized  on 
his  feed  grain  history. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  25,  line  7,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment for  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  was  reduced  dur- 
ing the  base  period  by  the  production  of  an 
Increased  acreage  of  cotton  by  producers 
who  elected  choice  (B)  under  section  102  cf 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;". 

With  respect  to  choice  B  cotton  farm- 
ers. I  have  prepared  some  tables  which 
I  should  like  to  submit  at  this  point. 
They  show  for  the  years  1959-60  the 
number  of  farms  and  number  of  acres 
involved  in  the  choice  B  program  in  the 
cotton -producing  States. 
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1960 


Total  num- 

Total num- 

Allotment 

Total  allot- 

ber  of  1959 

ber  of 

acreage 

uent  acre-igo 

State 

allotment 

choice  (B) 

added  by 

availMble 

farms 

farms 

clioire  (B) 
elet'tions 

for  all  farms 

Aliibuma 

119.760 

3.  a^i 

14.  266 

1,002.791 

Arizona 

4.  54<) 

1.085 

31.  805 

:162.  488 

ArkAD-sas 

62.  187 

4,970 

97.783 

1,  4;«.  306 

CilifurnlB --   

l.S,926 

6.127 

l,-**).  IV-M 

91.3,  .550 

KlnlMil 

•<.  70<'> 

149 

•->74 

37,  94H 

(i.'orcia,  

87,  016 

1,394 

4.  751 

Shi\.  444 

rilinoLs -.-. 

492 

77 

165 

3,  29H 

K.liiSii:! 

5 

4 

9 

33 

Ki'iitiK-ky - ■ 

1.224 

310 

1 ,  639 

9,  179 

I>->iii.<uina.  - 

45.  485 

2.912 

22. 675 

tiO  1.076 

\[,ir\l.iiid - 

1 

.      , 

14 

Ml>SLS.Sipi)l. 

lll.9<)7 

3,228 

77.  423 

1.  649.  062 

M  issouri . 

1,S,  .530 

3.648 

r>3,  .ses 

421.  IKI 

Nevii'la   

21 

3 

73 

3,416 

New  Mrxk-o    

\  .•i25 

1,065 

19,691 

191.016 

North  Carolina 

s;i.  (X19 

.^070 

12. 045 

485.  99-2 

Oklahoma 

4.5.  H72 

2.945 

24.753 

777.  237 

South  Carolina 

76.  996 

5,167 

20.630 

715.916 

Tcnnossf'T 

62.  084 

5.  .552 

2ti.  103 

.581.356 

Tcias    

■J02.  168 

21.  594 

419,239 

7,  262.  797 

6.412 

786 

yu 

18.  815 

rnlti'ii  .■^Uiti'S- 

'Jc4.  9r« 

69.  138 

1.017,830 

17. 329, 51S 

State 

Total  num- 
ber of  19.59 
allotment 
(arms 

Total  num- 
Ixr  of 

choiL<  (B) 
farms 

Allotment 

nrreajfe 

added  by 

choice  (B) 

elections 

Tot,il  allot- 
ment acreajte 

available 
for  all  farms 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

94.747 

4.  3M 

53.497 

14.  747 

6.511 

70.870 

448 

4 

1.144 

32.697 

1 

77.655 

15.176 

23 

6.408 

70,983 

42,795 

67,  495 

.57. 045 

174.  959 

5,771 

993 

2,25!H 

4,926 

8,382 

28 

1 
2M 

863 

7. 182 

85.223 

105.  987 

244.  312 

95 

2,128 

255 

3 

1.617 

lU,  218 

<»7.  473 

405. 140 

1,  451.  2«l 

C  ilifornia 

972.  463 

Florida 

Cii'iirL'la 

IHinui.<; 

K:in.s;v>! 

37.  720 

85;i.  720 

3.397 

27 

9,147 

586,291 

15 

i,863 

4,  *>69 
6 
1.905 
2.128 
2.  Ml 

2.  292 

3.  <slV2 
23.  567 

751 

67.794 

78.416 

196 

33,  130 

5.  .V)9 

27.916 

10.536 

22.298 

519.674 

8.53 

1.644.003 

Missouri- 

Ni  V  I  la 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

43.S.  9<V, 
3.  .53^» 

2(r2.  IM 

4.S0.  (r,i 

802.  721 
710.691 
572.  7rsi 

Texiis 

7.3.37.  (>  19 

Vlri^inla             

19.IKM 

United  States 

796,366 

62,114 

1.223.402 

17..'.24.9;)2 

PRODUCTION   or  NONSURPLUS  CROPS   ON  STVESTEB 
ACRES 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  urge  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  specify  other  an- 
nual field  crops  in  addition  to  those 
specifically  n£imed  in  the  bill  as  eligible 
for  production  on  diverted  acreage,  pro- 
vided such  cropvs  are  not  in  surplus  sup- 
ply and  would  not  be  in  surplus  supply  if 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage.  This  amendment  would  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  38.  line  8.  insert  immediately  after 
■•malting  barley"  the  following:  "other  an- 
nual field  crops  for  which  price  supjxirt  Is  not 
made  available." 

On  page  38,  line  18,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "and  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
production  of  any  such  crop  on  such  diverted 
acreage." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
these  amendments  will  be  approved. 
They  are  sound  and  most  important. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  11222)  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL    11   OCLOCK 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  II 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


The  SI'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELIMINATION       OF       UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRACTICES 

Mr.  R'^'AN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  citizens  across  the  Nation  have 
been  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  elimi- 
nation ol'  unconstitutional  practices.  We 
have  seen  courageous  men  and  women 
participE.te  in  freedom  rides,  sit-ins.  and 
other  peaceful  and  legal  activities.  Un- 
fortunately, some  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, with  the  consent  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments, have  arrested  individuals  for 
daring  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Charges  of  "trespass."  "breach  of  the 
peace,"  and  recently  "criminal  anarchy" 
have  been  brought  against  Americans 
fighting  for  equal  rights.  Although 
recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  reversed 
convictions  in  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
stigma  of  arrest  still  remains.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  expense  involved, 
not  every  case  can  be  carried  to  the 
Supremi?  Court. 

We  all  know  that  a  record  of  arrest 
or  con\iction  can  have  grave  con.se- 
quences  It  may  be  difiBcult  for  a  per.son 
with  such  a  record  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. If  a  person  is  employed  at  the 
time  of  arrest,  he  may  lose  his  job.  Cer- 
tain lic<!nses  may  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  obtain  and  other  privileges  may 
not  be  £ivailable. 

It  is  .shocking  that  in  1962  racial  dis- 
crimination still  exists  to  the  extent  that 
dedicated  citizens  find  it  necessary  to 
fight  actively  for  the  removal  of  racial 
barriers.  These  citizens  deserve  our 
highest  commendation  for  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  a 
national  disgrace  for  individuals  lawfully 
engaged  in  upholding  the  Constitution 


to  be  penalized.  To  protect  these  indi- 
viduals today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  provides: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  any  license. 
right,  benefit,  or  privilege  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  incur  any  other  dis- 
ability or  disqualification  under  any  such 
law,  or  be  denied  the  right  of  employment  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
<ir.  if  so  employed,  be  subject  to  dismissal, 
solely  because  of  his  participation  In  any 
peaceful  demonstration  or  other  peaceful 
activity,  the  object  of  which  is  to  achieve 
equal  rights  for  all  persona  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  cjlor  or  national  origin,  or  to 
resist  discriminatory  treatment  In  any  public 
facility   or    place   of   public   accommodation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  measure, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by   the  Congress  as  soon 

a.s  po.ssible. 


STRIKE  AGAINST  TRANS  WORLD 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strike 
against  Trans  World  Airlines  by  tlie 
flight  engineers  must  certainly  be  viewed 
as  a  most  serious  threat  against  the 
economy  of  this  country.  Additionally, 
it  poses  a  most  serious  question  regard- 
ing labor  negotiations  in  vital  industries. 

Trans  World  Airlines  is  the  only 
American-flag  carrier  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  in  Madrid,  Spain.  A  strike  against 
TWA  will  eliminate  the  American-flag 
carrier  from  these  areas. 

The  administration  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  international  exchange.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  stop  the  outward 
flow  of  gold  from  this  country.  Inas- 
much as  this  is  the  peak  season  of  in- 
ternational travel,  a  strike  against  TWA 
by  the  flight  engineers  would  force  a 
large   number  of  passengers   to  utilize 
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foreign  airlines  which  would  further 
stimulate  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  and  a  further  loss  of  oui-  gold  re- 
serve. 

International  military  travel  reaches 
one  of  its  peaks  during  the  summer 
months  when  many  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  are  being  returned  to  their 
homes.  A  strike  again.st  TWA  by  the 
lliKlit  engineers  would  interfere  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  in  the  orderly  movement 
of  this  traffic. 

International  airmail  would  have  to  be 
partially  diverted  to  foreign  airlines  and 
the  Government  would  be  forced  to  pay 
a  rate  for  the  carriage  of  this  mail  of 
almost  four  times  the  amount  paid  to 
TWA. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  a  strike  against 
TWA  by  the  flight  engineers  would  work 
a  hardship  on  our  business  community 
which  is  attempting  at  this  time  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  economic  growth. 
Disruption  of  business  travel  v.iU  tend  to 
upset  the  present  momentum  in  our 
economy. 

Almost  one-third  of  TWA's  20.000  em- 
ployees live  and  work  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  A  strike  arTainst  TWA  by  the  flight 
engineers  would  have  particularly  cata- 
strophic results  in  this  city  where  TWA 
is  one  of  the  laij^est  private  employers. 
The  economic  hardship  of  a  work  stop- 
page would  also  be  felt  in  the  54  com- 
munities within  this  country  that  TWA 
serves. 

In  addition,  wq  cannot  forget  the  loss 
of  tax  revenues  that  a  strike  against 
TWA  by  the  flight  engineers  would  have 
on  the  Federal  Govenuiient  as  well  as 
on  many  of  the  State  governments  and 
on  the  local  communitie.";. 

The  issues  upon  whicJi  the  flight  en- 
gineers are  striking  have  been  considered 
by  two  commissions  and  by  one  media- 
tion board.  The  recommendations  of 
these  three  groups  have  been  adopted  by 
TWA  and  rejected  by  the  flight  engi- 
neers. It  is  inconceivable  that  the  find- 
ings of  these  boards  and  of  the  mediation 
board  should  be  flaunted  in  the  face  of 
the  American  public.  I  urge  the  leader- 
ship of  the  flight  engineers  to  call  off 
their  strike  against  TWA  and  to  sub- 
mit their  grievances  to  arbitration  as 
suggested  by  the  Secietary  of  Labor  and 
suggested  again  by  the  President. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION ON  THE  KENNEDY  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  FENTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion in  denouncing  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's farm  proposals  have 
stated.  "I  just  can't  believe  that  this  is 
America." 

The  Kennedy  farm  plan  will  be  exces- 
sive in  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  will  raise 
feed  costs,  and  deprive  American  agricul- 
ture of  freedoms  which  have  existed 
since  the  first  plows  turned  the  sod  of 
New  England  in  Pilgrim  days. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fanners'  Associa- 
tion members  are  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  Kennedy  bill,  and  rightly  so. 

The  plan  will  necessitate  a  horde  of 
new  bureaucrats  to  police  the  many  reg- 
ulations it  incorporates.  The  more 
quotas,  the  more  people  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  life-or-death  economic  decisions 
on  fanning,  the  higher  the  stakes  become 
and  the  greater  the  temptation  for  in- 
fluence peddling. 

This  program  is  a  budget  buster.  The 
feed  grain  section  would  raise  costs  of 
corn,  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghum. 
Higher  grain  costs  would  also  be  reflect- 
ed in  production  of  dairy  items,  hops, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  beef,  and  conse- 
queiUly  in  hit^her  costs  at  the  market. 
In  addition,  taxpayers  would  pay  hun- 
dreds of  millions — $775  million  in  1961 — 
in  subsidies  for  feed  grains. 

The  Kennedy  program  also  is  a  bread 
tax.  The  wheat  plan  would  provide  one 
price  for  wheat  used  for  livestock  feed, 
another  for  wheat  used  for  flour.  Proc- 
essors would  pay  higher  taxes  to  finance 
the  extra  flour  wheat  subsidy.  Who  gets 
the  tax  which  is  passed  on?  The  con- 
sumer.    So.  up  goes  the  price  of  bread. 

This  plan  is  also  a  dairy  purge.  Dairj- 
supports  would  be  rigid,  discriminate 
against  the  family-sized  fanns.  big  fac- 
tory-type establishments  would  result, 
and  milk  would  be  under 
a  few  producers — and 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
farmers  ask  is  "that  they 
be  permitted  the  American  privilege  of 
producing  enough  feed  for  our  own 
animals." 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers'  Association,  which  is 
comi^ri.sed  of  people  who  earn  50  percent 
or  more  of  their  income  from  farming, 
that  "many  of  the  farmers  raised  12 
acres  of  feed  grain  in  1959-60,  and  they 
could  not  raise  any  more  because  their 
base  is  12  acres  under  this  legislation. 
The  25-acrc  exemption  would  not  apply 
to  them  because  their  base  acreage  is  12 
acres — not  25  acres." 

Do  you  realize,  my  colleagues,  these 
farmers  would  be  prohibited  from  rais- 
ing enough  grain  on  their  own  farms  to 
feed  their  own  hvestock? 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmers'  Association  have  also  pointed 
out  to  me,  "consumers  should  also  be 
opposed  to  this  legislation,  for  food  costs 
would  rise.  Farm  program  costs  for 
storage  could  decrease  but  these  costs 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  payments 
to  farms.  The  net  result  would  be  in- 
creased farm  program  costs  to  all 
taxpayers. " 
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JET  AIRPORTS  AND  THE  NOISE 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
give  a  brief  report  to  the  Congress  on 
aircraft  noise  and  at  the  same  time 
sound  a  warning. 


Tlie  increasing  annoyance  caused  by 
noisy  airplanes  around  oui'  Nation's  air- 
ports is  largely  a  product  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  jet  engines  in  our  commercial 
and  militar>-  planes. 

For  several  years  now.  Members  of  the 
House  and  many  others  have  been  acute- 
ly awaie  of  the  irritations  generated  by 
the  roaring  and  whining  of  these  power- 
ful new  engines. 

We  are  told  that  this  annoyance  and 
irritation  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
technological  progress  in  the  jet  age.  To 
an  extent,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  to 
what  extent.  I  think  that  statement  is 
true.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
engines  make  noise.  It  is  also  true  that 
as  engines  become  more  powerful,  they 
make  more  noise.  And  more  powerful 
engines  are  being  designed,  manufac- 
tured, and  operated  every  day. 

Some  people  may  have  the  impression 
that  no  one  is  doing  anything  about  this 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  aircraft 
industry  has  invested  over  $50  million  in 
recent  years  to  develop  noise  suppressors 
for  jet  engines  to  reduce  the  level  of 
noise  coming  from  the  engine  itself. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
worked  out  with  airp>ort  operators,  car- 
riers, and  pilots  various  noise  abatement 
procedures,  such  as  the  use  of  preferen- 
tial runways,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
have  airplanes  land  and  take  off  either 
over  water  cr  over  sparsely  populated 
ar.  as  in  the  airport  neighborhood. 

The  Air  Tiarisport  Association.  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  and  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  have  created  an 
orgaiiization  known  as  the  National  Air- 
craft Noise  Abatement  Council.  NANAC. 
as  this  organization  is  nicknamed,  serves 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  and 
participates  in  education  programs  at 
airports  all  over  the  counti"y.  It  has  as- 
sisted in  the  creation  of  several  local 
noise  abatement  groups  and  is  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  officials  who  are  work- 
ing on  this  problem. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
have  both  entered  into  contracts  with 
firms  of  acoustical  experts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  how  noise  levels 
may  be  measured  and  how  a  scientific 
understanding  of  noise  levels  can  mean- 
ingfully be  applied  to  the  larger  problem 
of  the  ill  effects  of  noise  on  people. 

In  addition,  professional  societies, 
such  as  the  American  Acoustical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Society  of  Automotive 
En.gineers.  have  been  working,  sls  individ- 
uals and  through  committees,  in  the 
highly  technical  field  of  acoustics  and 
acoustical  measurement  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  standards  which  can  be  used 
in  tackling  the  many  complex  and  diffi- 
cult questions  raised  by  aircraft  noise. 

On  August  23,  1961.  the  House  agreed 
to  House  Resolution  420.  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Delaney].  You  will  recall 
that  House  Resolution  420  directed  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  "acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  to  conduct  a  full  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  problems 
Involved  in,  and  measures  to  minimize 
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or  eliminate,  aircraft  noise  nuisances  and 
hazards  to  persons  and  property  on  the 
ground."  The  resolution  then  directed 
the  committee  to  pursue  seven  specific 
areas  of  inquiry  which  pretty  well  cover 
the  field. 

Following  the  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 420, 1  directed  the  staff  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies to  undertake  the  organization  and 
coordination  of  the  work  to  be  done  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution. 

A  situation  that  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  that  subcommittee  is  one  very 
close  at  hand  and  one  of  enormous  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  It  involves  the  Dulles 
International  Airport  just  a  few  miles 
from  here  in  Chantilly.  Va.  That  air- 
port is  being  constructed  and  will  be 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  As 
you  know,  it  has  not  yet  opened;  its 
opening  is  scheduled  for  October  1,  1962. 

The  Dulles  Airport  is  located  on  the 
boundary  of  two  Virginia  counties.  The 
surrounding  area  has  until  now  been  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  farming  and 
dairying.  The  airport,  which  will  serve 
Washington  and  provide  our  Nation's 
Capital  v.-ith  jet  transportation  to  and 
from  destinations  all  over  the  world,  will 
unquestionably  in  some  measure  change 
the  face  and  ways  of  living  of  that  peace- 
ful country.side. 

It  will  undoubtedly  attract  industry, 
and  that  means  that  it  will  attract  a 
great  many  people.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple have  never  lived  near  a  jet  airport. 
Many  of  these  people  cannot  possibly 
imagine  the  annoyance  that  proximity 
to  a  jet  airport  can  bring. 

I  am  advised  there  are  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  planning  commissions 
and  zoning  authorities  of  the  counties  of 
Fairfax  and  Loudoun  to  rezone  wide 
areas  surrounding  the  airport  for  indus- 
trial and  smaller-unit  residential  uses. 

It  seems  to  me  the  county  officials  be- 
fore which  these  rezoning  applications 
are  pending  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility and  face  a  staggering  challenge. 
Clearly,  the  revenues  for  their  respec- 
tive counties  from  increased  population 
and  the  introduction  of  industry  can  be 
expected  to  increase  dramatically.  We 
may  anticipate  that  the  airport  will  be 
of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

But  as  what  I  have  said  earlier  may 
suggest,  this  economic  growth  may  not 
be  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  with  all 
changes  of  the  magnitude  of  those  we 
can  expect  to  come  in  the  wake  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  airport,  new  prob- 
lems emerge.  Everyone  concerned 
should  use  his  best  efforts  to  anticipate 
as  many  of  these  new  problems  as  pos- 
sible. One  problem  which  we  can  con- 
fidently predict  will  arise  if  too  close  en- 
croachment on  the  airport  is  permitted 
is  that  of  noise  annoyance  from  the  jet 
aircraft. 

The  Dulles  International  Airport  was 
located  as  far  from  Washington  as  it 
was,  among  other  reasons,  because  of  the 
fear  of  encountering  the  kinds  of  noise 
problems  that  have  so  plagued  the  neigh- 
bors of  New  York  International  and 
many  other  thickly  settled  airport  areas 
across  the  country. 


Under  our  constitutional  system,  land 
use  planning  is  entrusted  to  local  offi- 
cials. The  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  Dulles  International  Air- 
port stops  at  the  airport  border.  I  think 
you  can  see  now  what  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  the  immensity  of  the  challenge 
and  responsibility  facing  the  planning 
officials  of  these  two  Virginia  counties. 
They  will  confront  many  local  pres.sures. 
There  snould  be  a  warning  .'^ign,  and  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  at  this  time  in 
the  consideration  of  applications  to  re- 
zone  th'3  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dulles.  They  should  give  most  care- 
ful attention  to  avoiding  the  problem 
of  aix-ciaft  noise  and  its  effect  on  pro- 
spective airport  neighbors. 

As  I  ;;uggested  earlier,  it  i.s  difficult  to 
imagine  the  extent  of  the  irritation  from 
noise  until  the  planes  have  actually  be- 
gun to  fly  in  and  out  of  the  airport. 
Nothing;  should  be  done  at  this  time  that 
will  occasion  regret  and  misery  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Dulles  airport's  future  neigh- 
bors. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  airports  have 
been  located  at  sites  which  were  fairly 
thickly  settled.  Many  of  our  airports  be- 
came thickly  settled  after  the  location  of 
the  airi)ort  but  before  the  advent  of  the 
jet  age  In  these  communities  little  in 
the  way  of  land  use  planning  can  be  done 
to  mee';  the  noise  problem.  Because  of 
the  location  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port in  such  a  sparsely  populated  area,  a 
unique  opportunity  is  offered  for  avoiding 
or  at  li?ast  minimi^ing  a  noise  problem. 
As  our  experience  with  airports  all  over 
the  coi;ntry  illustrates,  it  would  seem  to 
make  much  more  .~ense  to  avoid  the  prob- 
lem before  it  arises  than  to  try  to  cope 
with  it  after  it  ha.s  become  a  community 
headache. 

The  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, on  Wednesday.  June  20.  1962.  at 
2  p.m.,  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  some 
zoning  variance  applications.  I  hope 
that  citizens  interested  in  and  aware  of 
the  problems  created  by  aircraft  noise 
can  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known  to  the  board  in  order 
that  the  board  may  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  hasty  action  and  can  ."^eize  the 
opportunity  it  has  for  intelligent  and 
creative  local  government  action. 

Hasty  action  without  consideration  of 
the  full  import  would  be  ill  advi-sed. 
There  are  more  problems  now  around 
existing  airports  than  we  have  been  able 
to  find  answers  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement 
now  in  an  effort  to  prevent  hasty  and 
imwise  action  in  and  around  this  air- 
port. 

WAURIKA  RESERVOIR  PROJECT, 
OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der 5f  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  WickershamI  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Speaker, 
last  Friday  I  spoke  about  the  effects  on  a 
community  resulting  from  too  much 
water  brought  about  by  flood.  Today  I 
should  like  to  relate  how  lack  of  water 
in  suflBcient  quantities  affects  a  com- 
munity. 


This  is  a  chronic  problem  in  the  area 
of  my  district  affected  by  the  Beaver 
Creek  drainage  system.  Lack  of  water 
is  a  constant  problem.  Starting  late  in 
Jime.  and  getting  progressively  worse  as 
summer  turns  the  grass  from  spring 
green  to  drought  brown,  our  water  sup- 
plies dry  up.  Where  there  was  once  too 
much,  there  is  now  not  enough.  The 
wells  and  lakes  all  too  quickly  become  so 
low,  that  the  water  is  rationed  to  the 
people  for  their  personal  use.  Industries 
are  all  but  prohibited  from  using  the 
water  so  vital  to  their  work.  Many,  such 
as  the  D.  X.  Sunray  Co.,  of  Duncan. 
Okla  .  have  to  beg  the  sewer  water  from 
the  town,  in  order  to  operate. 

I  wish  to  enumerate  some  factual  ex- 
amples of  water  shortage:  The  city  of 
Duncan  obtains  its  water  from  two 
sources;  the  Chisholm  Trail  Lake,  and 
Lake  Humphrey.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  combined  total,  dependable,  yield 
from  the.se  two  lakes  is  5  million  gallons 
daily.  Because  of  the  water  level  de- 
scension  to  such  a  low  point  in  the  beds 
of  the  two  lakes,  in  1953,  due  to  the 
daneer  of  the  lakes  drying  up.  Duncan, 
and  D.  X.  Sunray,  were  allowed  to  use 
only  1.58  million  gallons  daily.  The  offi- 
cial Government  estimate  is  that  by  1965 
the  city  of  Duncan  will  need  7.20  million 
gallons  daily.  This  is  over  2  million  gal- 
lons more  than  their  present  .sources  of 
water  can  supply. 

Waurika,  the  town  now  experiencing 
an  abundant  water  supply  due  to  flood, 
usually  gets  its  water  from  21  water  wells 
the  town  has  drilled.  The  water  from 
these  wells  tastes  horrible.  It  is  hard, 
with  a  high  mineral  content.  Only  un- 
seasonal  rains  have  prevented  the 
wells  from  declining  so  low  that  water 
had  to  be  rationed.  The  wells  yield 
about  100,000  gallons  daily  in  the  good 
wet  part  of  the  year.  Incidentally  Mr. 
."Speaker,  the  town  of  Waurika  financed 
the  drilling  of  these  wells  with  no  out- 
side help.  The  people  of  Comanche. 
Okla.,  have  constructed  a  reservoir 
called  Comanche  Lake.  At  present  it 
contains  enough  water  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people,  but  there  is  no  re- 
serve supply  to  serve  throughout  the  dry 
spell.  The  reservoir  is  too  small. 
Temple,  Okla.,  is  another  town  that  is 
served  by  water  wells.  These  wells  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple; so  much  so  that  water  has  to  be 
taken  from  Cache  Creek.  The  city  of 
Lawton  has  constructed  a  reservoir  on 
this  creek,  and  consequently  the  water 
to  be  gained  by  the  people  of  Temple. 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  The  town  of 
Walters,  still  another  water  well  com- 
munity, has  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  meeting  its  requirements.  Not 
only  do  their  wells  nearly  run  dry  during 
the  summer  months,  but  they  are  now 
experiencing  trouble  with  salt  water  in- 
trusion which  pollutes  their  already  over- 
burdened wells. 

These  people,  in  these  towns,  upon 
which  I  have  briefly  commented,  have 
done  their  best  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems with  what  they  have.  It  is  not 
enough.  They  need  help.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  get  It,  but  It  seems  to  be  a 
long  time  in  coming.  My  people  are  an 
enterprising  people  and  not  a  group  to 
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be  easily  defeated  by  the  whims  of  na- 
ture. They  believe  God  gave  man  a  mind 
to  overcome  his  earthy  problems.  They 
have  at  their  own  expense  taken  steps 
to  offset  the  summer  water  shortage,  by 
building  reservoirs  and  drilling  wells  in 
and  around  their  towns.  But.  they  are 
not  a  wealthy  people  and  they  do  need 
assistance.  Many  a  voice  has  been  raised 
on  this  floor  in  support  of  helping  those 
who  have  tried  to  help  themselves.  Now 
I  have  shown  you  just  how  the  people  of 
my  district  have  tried  to  help  them- 
.selves. 

People  who  are  lucky  enough  to  come 
from  areas  bles.sed  by  abundant  rainfall, 
do  not  realize  the  full  value  of  a  plenti- 
ful water  supply.  We  are  peculiar.  We 
often  pay  the  least  attention  to.  and  fail 
to  fully  appreciate  what  we  have  in 
abundance.  Who  gives  thanks  for.  or  is 
constantly  aware  of  the  air  we  breath!' 
But.  let  this  substance,  no  matter  what 
it  is.  become  in  short  supply,  and  we  be- 
come acutely  aware  of  the  lack  of  it. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  must 
move  forward,  or  else  we  will  retrench. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  state 
of  status  quo.  In  my  home  State,  prop- 
erly controlled  and  utilized  water  is  par- 
amount to  our  expansion  and  growth. 
If  we  are  to  prosper,  we  must  have  water 
all  year  around,  In  order  to  obtain  this 
necessity,  we  must  exploit  every  means 
of  securing  it  at  our  command. 

It  must  be  tapped  from  beneath  the 
ground,  and  it  must  be  caught  from  the 
sky  and  stored  for  future  use.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  done  this  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  Btt,  we  are  not  flnancially 
able  to  perform  these  acts  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  meet  our  needs.  We 
have  turned  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  assistance.  We  seek  a  loan,  not  a 
handout.  We  have  tried  to  help  our- 
selves. All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  granted 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
Beaver  Creek  Dam.  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  that  which  is  necessary  to 
our  basic  and  constant  need — water. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  des.re  to  read  seven 
newspaper  anicles  relating  to  the 
Waurika  proje<'t,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Waur  ka   ( Okla  i   News  Democrat. 
Jme   14.   1962] 

Beavfr   and  Cciw  Deal  Another  Roi'gh 
Lick — Damage   Toll    Studied 

This  Is  ail  old.  old  story. 

Waurika  had  i.  flood  .Sunday 

Not  a  real  big  one  It  was  the  kind  that 
this  town  has  endured  many  times  d  :ring 
the  past  half  century  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  3  feet  s.iy  of  the  record  flood  of 
May  19.  1955,  when  damage  throughout  the 
entire  Beaver  Crfek  watershed  was  estimated 
by  a  Government  survey  team  to  be  almost 
$2   million. 

Nevertheless.  Sunday's  flood  did  a  lot 
of  damage — several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars along  the  Hood  plains  of  Beaver  and 
Cow.     Nobody  knows  how  much.  yet. 

This  flood  so  common  to  Waurika  down 
through  the  years  affected  some  400  people  in 
the  north,  west,  and  south  sections  of  town 
in  various  ways.  Approximately  200  left 
their  homes.  Others,  feeling  secure  in 
houses  that  havi?  been  raised  1  to  2  feet  to 
cope  with  such  cicca.-^ions.  simply  "holed  up" 
and  waited  out  the  flood.  Still  others  had 
the  worry  and  inconvenience  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  were  able  to  get  to 
and  from  their  nouses  by  wading  or  by  car 
or  trvick. 


A  survey  made  Wednesday  by  Leflfie  N  Sni- 
der of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District.  Tulsa, 
showed  that  136  houses  had  water  on  their 
foundations  during  the  crest.  The  creek 
entered  13  homes.  Most  west-side  houses 
with  raised  foundations  can  escape  the  in- 
tru.sion  of  water  runnmg  at  the  level  it  did 
Sunday. 

Approximately  85  blocks  were  covered 
C(jmpletely  by  flood  waters,  includuig  the 
Harmon  Park  and  golf  course  area  equal  to 
;ibout  25  blocks.  Other  blocks  were  only 
partially  covered  Forty-seven  and  one-half 
blocks  of  streets  and  alleys  were  damaged. 

The  creek  at  some  points  came  within  less 
than  a  block  of  Main  Street  on  the  west, 
reaching  curb-high  depth  in  front  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  post  office  on 
West  Broadway.  The  carpenter  shop  of  the 
T  H  Rogers  Lumber  Co.  was  invaded  by 
6^^  Inches  of  water  and  the  Texaco  bulk 
plant  north  of  old  city  hall  on  Main  took 
on  some  of  the  creek.  T^^'o  and  one-half 
block.s    on    South    Main    were    waterlogged 

U.S.  Highway  No  70  between  the  Beaver 
Creek  bridge  and  South  Main  was  crossed 
by  14  inches  of  water  at  the  crest,  and  St.;ite 
Highway  No  5  in  northeast  Waurika  was 
under  ataotit  2' 2  feet  of  creek. 

US  70  was  open  to  one  lane  of  traffic  dur- 
ing the  crest,  with  highway  department  em- 
ployees directing  a  course  through  markers 
along  the  middle  of  the  road.  State  High- 
way No  5  was  closed  about  Sunday  noon 
and  was  not  reopened  until  late  Monday 
morning  when  the  creek  level  dropped 
enough  to  permit  cars  to  pass  By  2  p.m. 
Monday  the  pavement  was  clear  of  water. 

All  of  Harmon  Park,  the  football  field  and 
most  of  the  golf  course  were  under  water. 
No  9  preen  was  completely  covered  and  all 
topsoil  was  washed  away  Workers  who 
hurriedly  tried  to  barricade  greens  No  P, 
8.  and  7 — all  of  which  had  been  rototilied 
and  prepared  for  reseeding— had  to  settle 
for  a  halfway  job  on  No  9  before  the  rising 
Beaver  chased  them  out. 

City  Water  Superintendent  Dutch  Kiuier- 
auf  was  confronted  with  a  serious  problem 
Monday  morning  when  he  discovered  that 
only  one  water  well  was  pumping.  All  others 
that  had  been  pumping  regularly  were 
knocked  out  by  electrical  failures.  Two  con- 
ductors in  the  electrical  system  northwest 
of  town  burned  out  and  two  lightning  ar- 
resters on  a  two-transformer  bank  on  North 
MeridlafS  were  destroyed  By  Monday 
afternoon  12  wells  were  again  pumping  and 
all   were  ready  for  duty  Tuesday. 

None  of  the  wells  was  under  water  or  ccn- 
taminated  in  any  way. 

TW-O     ADDITIONAL     RISES     MINOR 

Rainfall  ranging  from  0.40  inch  to  2  50 
inches  on  Beaver  and  Cow  watersheds  late 
Ttiesday  afternoon  set  up  two  additional 
crests  in  Waurika  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  again  this  afternoon.  June  14 

Wednesday's  rise  was  minor,  however,  and 
merely  kept  the  creek  rtinning  2  to  3  feet 
above  bank  full  stage. 

This  message  was  relayed  to  the  News- 
Democrat  from  the  Tulsa  River  Forecast 
Center  at  11  this  morning: 

■Rainfall  of  12th  over  Beaver  Creek  water- 
shed above  Waurika  was  apparently  quite 
localized  The  revised  crest  forecast  Is  872.00 
to  873.00.  cresting  flat  today  and  tomorrow 
morning." 

A  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  forecast  of  continu- 
ing rainstorms  for  another  week  keeps  the 
flood  situation  critical  at  Waurika. 


[From  the  Waurika  (Okla.)  News  Democrat, 
June   14.  1962) 
Reservoir  Approval  Anxiously  Awaited 
Sunday's  flood  might  give  some  Impetus 

to  authorization  of  the  Waurika  Reservoir 

but  there  is  Just  no  certainty  of  favorable 

action. 


Congressman  Victor  Wickersham  assured 
the  News-Democrat  Tuesday  that  he  Is  doing 
all  he  can  to  push  the  project  forward  m 
the  House  He  received  flood  pictures  air- 
mailed to  him  Sunuay  night,  he  said,  and 
was  arranging  conferences  to  discuss  the 
urgency  of  authorization  The  Polaroid 
photos  mull<?d  to  Washington  were  taken 
d\iring  flood  crest  by  Richard  Stone 

The  Congressman  expressed  regret  that 
floodwaters  liad  again  swept  through  Wau- 
rika He  contacted  American  Red  Cross 
headquarters,  civil  defense,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies 

In  a  call  to  the  News-Democrat  Monday 
afternoon.  Senator  Mike  Monroney  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  flood  situa- 
tion In  a  wire  received  Tuesday  afternoon 
from  the  Senator,  he  said: 

'1  have  today  written  Chairman  Clinton 
Anderson  of  Senate  Interior  Committee  tell- 
ing hmi  need  for  earliest  possible  start  on 
Waurika  project  •  •  •  urging  quick  author- 
ization so  can  seek  $200,000  preconstruction 
funds  for  fiscal  1963  •  •  *  glad  to  hear  from 
you  by  phone  that  crest  has  passed  and 
water  receding  Just  hope  we  can  get  started 
on  project  to  prevent  thi.s  happening  again  " 

A.  news  stxrry  in  Monday's  Oklahoma  City 
Times  quoted  Don  McBrlde.  aid  to  Senator 
Robert  S  Kirr.  as  saying  that  the  Waurika 
Reservoir  prnject  now  pending  in  Congress 
wotild  have  prevented  the  flood  which  hit 
here  Sunday  McBride  said  it's  likely  that 
authorization  of  the  project  can  be  secured 
this  vear. 


I  From  the  \\'rturlka   (Okla  1   News  Democrat. 

June  14.  1962) 

Small  Girl  Survives  Creek  Dip 

Floodwaters  on  West  Broadway  just  two 
blocks  from  Main  Street  almost  claimed  the 
life  Monday  of  a  20-month-old  girl,  Gayla 
Young 

Her  trip  through  a  water-filled  culvert 
105  feet  lont:  left  her  blue  in  the  face  but 
she  recovered  quickly. 

Gayla's  mother,  Mrs  John  S.  "Voung.  ga\e 
this  version  of  what  happened: 

.Abtiut  12  children  were  wading  in  flood- 
waters  in  the  200  block  West  Broadway. 
Mrs.  Young,  the  mother  of  some  of  the  chli- 
dren  had  to  go  into  her  house  briefly,  and 
instructed  her  daughter.  Sherry,  to  watch 
the  younger  ones. 

She  had  n(3  sooner  entered  the  house  when 
she  heard  the  children  screaming  that  Gayla 
had  fallen  Ir. to  the  water. 

She  had  been  wading  in  the  shallow  water, 
which  had  receded  about  a  block  from  Sun- 
day's crest,  .ind  had  stepped  into  the  cur- 
rent The  water  swept  her  ofT  her  feet,  car- 
ried her  forward  and  sucked  her  into  a 
whirlpool  which  had  formed  around  the  cul- 
vert pipe  entrance. 

By  the  time  Mrs  Young  reached  the  street, 
the  child  wa.5  gone.  The  rushing  water  pro- 
vided quick  passage  through  the  105-foot 
culvert,  24  inches  in  diameter,  which  runs 
under  Broadway 

Eddie  Young.  11.  saw  his  little  sister  when 
she  suddenly  appeared  in  a  drainage  ditch 
at  the  south  end  of  the  culvert.  She  was 
lying  face  down  in  the  water  and  was  being 
swept  farther  away.  He  could  only  see  the 
seat  of  her  blue  and  white  checkered  panties 
and  the  back  of  her  head. 

By  the  time  he  had  run  to  catch  her  and 
waded  waist-deep  water  to  retrieve  her,  she 
had  been  swept  a  half  block  down  the  flooded 
street.  Her  face  had  started  to  turn  bUie 
and  the  women  present  used  artificial  respi- 
ration to  revive  her. 

It  happened  so  fast,  the  women  com- 
mented afterward,  but  the  child  was  al- 
ready limp  when  they  helped  Eddie  pull  her 
from  the  sw.ft  water. 

But  2  hours  later  Gayla  was  up  and  the 
only  mark  left  to  show  for  her  wild  water 
trip  was  a  small  bruise  under  her  left  e\e. 
She    was    re^dy    to    go    play    again 
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(Prom  the  Waurlka  (Okla.)  News  Democrat, 

June  14.  19C21 

Flood  Damages  Kiep  Mounting  on  Bxavxr, 

Cow  Ckkzks 

What  kind  of  damage  did  the  rampaging 
Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks  inflict  on  private  and 
public  property  over  the  weekend? 

Estimates  have  not  been  completed,  but 
comparisons  with  the  floods  of  May  1957 
g.ve  some  idea. 

A  few  days  following  the  flood  of  May  18, 
1957,  when  the  highest  reading  was  elevation 
876.70  or  6  Inches  higher  than  Sunday's 
876.20  crest,  these  losses  were  determined  by 
appraisers. 

On  Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks  in  Jefferson 
County  alone,  agricultural  losses  were  esti- 
mated at  $104,000 — a  total  which  was  mini- 
mized by  a  flood  Just  2  weeks  earlier  on 
May  4. 

In  commissioner  district  No.  1  road  and 
bridge  damage   was  placed  at  $25,668. 

In  Waurlka  damage  to  67 '^  blocks  of 
streets  and  alleys  was  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

A  survey  following  the  May  4,  1957,  flood 
showed  agricultural  losses  to  be  $81,200  on 
Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks  In  Jefferson  County 
alone.  Fifty-five  farms  were  affected  and 
20.000  acres  Inundated  in  the  county. 

In  district  No.  1  damage  to  roads  and 
bridges  was  approximately  $10,000. 

The  heavy  rainfall  of  April  and  May  1957, 
caused  six  damaging  rises  in  a  36-day  period. 

The  granddaddy  flood  of  May  18-19,  1955, 
was  far  worse  than  flooding  In  1957  and  last 
Sunday's  crest.  The  flood  crest  on  May  19 
was  determined  to  be  at  elevation  879.25  or 
about  9^-4  feet  above  bank  full.  Sunday's 
crest  was  3  feet  shy  of  this  mark. 

Damages  throughout  the  entire  Beaver 
Creek  watershed,  Including  tributary  Cow 
were  determined  by  a  Government  survey 
team  to  be  $1,922,000  as  a  result  of  May  18-19 
storm  In  1955. 

In  Matu-lka  damages  were  estimated  at 
$272,000.  Acres  Inundated  on  the  watershed 
totaled  59,620  or  94  percent  of  the  flood 
plain. 


[From  the  Waurlka  (Okla.)   News  Democrat, 

June  14,  1962] 

Thrke  Miles  or  Streets  Damaged 

Flood  damage  to  47 '2  blocks  of  streets  and 
alleys — a  little  over  3  miles — was  estimated 
at  $3,000  In  a  preliminary  survey  made 
Tuesday. 

Fred  Verity  of  the  State  civil  defense 
office,  Oklahoma  City,  made  the  survey  in 
cooperation  with  City  Manager  Harvey 
Elliott. 

It  was  estimated  that  debris  clearance 
would  cost  $500. 

Commissioner  G.  M.  Bryan  of  District 
No.  1  said  Wednesday  that  a  sxirvey  of  dam- 
age to  county  roads  and  bridges  will  have 
to  await  a  normal  condition  on  Beaver  and 
Cow  Creeks.  All  gravel  weis  lost  from  Old 
Highway  81  south  of  town,  he  said,  and  a 
road  west  of  Deer  Grove  was  badly  washed. 

Bryan  believes  the  damage  will  be  about 
the  same  as  that  experienced  In  the  flood 
of  May  18,  1957,  when  the  estimate  was 
$25,668. 

Verity  told  city  officials  that  disaster  aid 
Is  contingent  upon  the  total  of  disaster 
los."5es  throughout  Oklahoma.  He  said  the 
State  must  have  $1  million  damage  In  a 
year's  time  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance 
in  restoring  public  property. 

The  civil  defense  representative  said  Har- 
mjn  Park  and  the  golf  course  cannot  qualify 
for  Federal  aid  In  any  event. 

All  topsoll  on  No.  9  green  at  the  golf 
c  'iirse  was  washed  away.  The  extent  of  dam- 
age to  greens  No.  7  and  No.  8  had  not  been 
I'.vpstlgated  as  of  Wednesday,  due  to  three 
.'lioppy  mud-and-water  conditions  on  the 
course.       All    three     greens    were     recently 


plowed  and  roto-tllled  and  new  dirt  added 
preparatory  to  reseedlng. 

Leffle  N.  Snider  of  the  US.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Tulsa,  arrived  Wednesday  to  make 
a  survey  of  damage  to  public  and  private 
property. 


[From  the  Waiirika  (Okla  1    News  Democrat, 

June   14.   1962) 

Red  Cross  Aids   Flood   Evacuees 

American  Red  Cross  once  at^.^ln  came  to 
the  aid  of  Waurlkans  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday.  And  again.  American  Red  Cross 
deserves  the  warm  thanks  of  the  entire 
community. 

Robert  L.  Templetun.  field  dincLor  for 
American  Red  Cross,  Shcppard  Air  Force 
Base,  arrived  Saturday  afternoon  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  shelters  and 
food.  By  Sunday  morning,  when  the  flood 
crest  was  about  6  hours  away,  shelters  had 
been  established  at  the  Jefferson  County 
fair  building  and  the  gymnasium  of  Central 
grade  school. 

Miss  Bonnie  Foster,  social  and  Red  Cross 
disaster  caseworker  from  the  local  county 
welfare  office,  recruited  help  for  the  kitchen 
at  the  fair  building.  Others  assisting  In 
shelter  and  feeding  arran-remcnts  were  Capt 
Don  Bryan,  Walters,  commanding  officer  of 
Troop  B.  2d  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  245th 
Armor,  and  Sgt.  Ronnie  Whitehead,  also  of 
Walters;  Sgt.  E -5  Roy  Bartllng  and  Pfc  's 
Donald  Duncan.  J.  B.  Nichols,  and  Eddie 
Balunas  of  Waurlka's  2d  Platoon,  Troop  B; 
and  Jounty  Commi.-sloner  G.  M.  Bryan  and 
district  1  employees. 

Mrs.  Mazzie  Roper,  American  Red  Crc>ss 
caseworker,  arrived  Monday  from  Salllshaw 
to  take  applications  for  disaster  losses,  and 
was  joined  here  Tuesday  by  Mrs  Ruth  .^nn 
Miller,  Wichita,  Kans.,  who  will  be  In  charge 
of  the  assistance  program  for  as  lon^  as 
necessary. 

Meals  were  served  to  125  evacuees  Sunday 
night.  125  Monday  morning,  85  Monday  noon 
and  again  Monday  night,  and  50  Tuesday 
morning  The  two  shelters  were  closed 
Tuesday   morning   following   breakfast. 

Cooks  who  did  a  good  turn  In  the  fair 
building  k'tchen  were  Daisy  Stanford. 
Clemmie  Howard,  Bertie  Stanford.  Margie 
Howard,  and  Virginia  Black. 

Not  all  evacuees  availed  themselves  of  Red 
Cress  services.  Many  stayed  with  relatives 
and  friends  In  town. 


[From  the  Waurlka  ( Okla  )   News  Democrat, 

June  14,  19C21 

Guardsmen  Lend  a  Helping  Hand 

Waurlka  had  the  benefit  of  assistance  from 
Its  own  Natioi'.al  Guard  platoon  during  the 
flood  which  hit  here  between  3  pm.,  and  4 
p.m.  Sunday. 

Capt.  Don  Bryan,  commanding  officer,  and 
Sgt.  Ronnie  Whitehead,  both  of  Walters,  re- 
ported Sunday  morning  from  Troop  B,  2d 
Reconnalsance  Squadron,  245th  Arm^r  and 
Sgt.  E-5  Roy  Bartllng  and  Pfc  's  Donald  Dun- 
can, J.  B.  Nichols,  and  Eddie  Balunas  re- 
ported for  duty  from  Waurika's  2d  Platoon 
of  Troop  B. 

Two  six-by-six  trucks  were  used  In  high 
water  for  various  missions  and  served  as 
transports  to  carry  evacuees  back  and  forth 
from  town  to  the  Red  Cross  kltrhen  In  the 
County  Pair  Building.  A  Jeep  also  was  put 
to  good  use. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  read  accounts 
of  the  floods  at  Waurika  and  know  the 
damage  they  have  caused.  Certainly 
anyone  who  knows  about  this  condi- 
tion will  know  that  the  authorization 


and  construction  of  the  Waurika  Res- 
ervoir proiect  is  necessary. 

Mr.  W^ICKERSHAM.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  Certainly  this 
project  is  vitally  needed. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  District  home  rule 
for  many  years,  and  I  have  participated 
in  or  initiated  a  number  of  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Yet,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  im- 
portant problem,  in  contrast  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  pa.sscd  a  District  home 
rule  bill  five  times  in  the  last  years. 
Home  rule  lesislation  has  never  left  the 
confines  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. 

This  year  is  no  e.xception.  The  Senate 
is  agam  considering  proposed  legislation 
in  this  field  and  in  all  probability  will 
pass  another  home  rule  bill.  An  effort 
by  a  bipartisan  group  centering  on  H.R. 
n.327  is  again  met  with  silence  by  the 
District  Committee.  We  feel  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  the  discharge 
petition  as  the  only  means  to  secure 
Hou.se  con.sideration  of  a  bipartisan 
Hou.se  proposal  which  we  feel  incorpo- 
rates the  best  and  mo.^t  workable  fea- 
tures of  proposals  backed  by  the  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations. 

Home  i-ule  is  not  a  startling  new  idea 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  During 
the  period  from  1802  to  1874,  Washing- 
ton had  its  own  city  council  and  elected 
mayor.  For  the  past  88  years,  however, 
the  government  has  con.sisted  of  ap- 
iwinted  Commissioners  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  its  legisla- 
tive branch.  We  feel  that  an  appointed 
Governor  with  a  limited  veto  power  is 
preferable  to  that  of  an  elected  mayor. 
Certainly  the  title  alone  adds  to  the 
disrnity  of  the  executive  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  of  a  great  nation. 

Nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
however,  abdicates  the  responsibilities  of 
Congress  as  the  final  legislative  authority 
for  the  District.  What  the  elected 
council  does  accomplish  is  to  give  the 
people  of  the  District  a  voice  in  their 
local  affairs,  relieving  Congress  of  the 
time-con.suming  task  of  dealinEr  with 
.such  purely  local  matters.  All  genuine 
Federal  interests  are  preserved  through 
the  latent  congressional  chock,  and  a 
Prosidential  veto  where  such  an  interest 
is  adversely  involved. 

La.st  year,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  indicated  through  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  that  they  were  not  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  residents  of  the  District. 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  now 
gives  District  residents  a  voice  In  the 
sek^tion  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  How  ironic, 
that  District  residents  can  vote  for  the 
leader  of  their  Nation,  but  not  for  a 
single  representative  voice  in  their  own 
District. 
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A  few  years  ago,  a  constituent  of  mine 
wrote  to  me  in  the  following  manner: 

With  new  States  as  far  away  as  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  being  admitted  to  the  Union.  It 
becomes  dotibly  absurd  to  deny  the  vote  to 
pe<iple  living  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  Not  only  is  it  unfair  to  our  own 
citizens.  It  lodks  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
like  a  denial  of  the  democracy  we  profess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  provisions  of 
this  bipartisan  home  rule  bill  are  as 
follows : 

Ba.sic    provisions:     1      Legislative    powers 
Vested   In    nine-member   cnuncil.   one   mem- 
ber from  each  of  nine  wards 

Comments;  Elsenhower  bill  provides  for 
15-member  council,  3  members  from  each 
of  5  wards;  Kennedy  bill.  7-member  council. 
1  member  from  each  of  7  wards. 

Basic     pro\isions:      2.     Salary     provisions 
Council  members,  $9,000;  Governor,  $20,000. 

Comments:  These  are  the  Kennedy  tall! 
figures,  they  are  $1,000  less  fur  each  elec  tive 
official  than  in  the  Eisenhower  bill 

Basic    provisions:     3      Zoning     procedure 
Council   zoning   acts   may   be  vetoed   by   the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Comments  Kennedy  bill  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

Basic  provisions  4  Executive  Office:  Gov- 
ernor appointed  for  a  4-year  term  by  Presi- 
dent, stitaject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate 

Comments;  This  Eisenhower  bill  provision 
to  be  adopted  verbatim;  the  Kennedy  bill 
provided  for  an  elective  mayor. 

Basic  provisions:  5.  Presidential  veto: 
Council -passed  acts  become  law  when  signed 
by  the  Governor;  Presidential  veto  provi- 
sion applies  only  when  (a)  the  Council  over- 
rides the  Governor's  disappro\al  and  ibi  a 
Federal  Interest   Is  Involved 

Comments:  This  provision  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  Eisenhower  bill;  Kennedy 
bill  gave  President  an  absolute  veto  power. 

Basic  provisions-  6.  Voter  qualifications: 
1  year  residence:  21  years  of  age;  absentee 
balloting  procedure  included 

Comments  Kennedy  bill  put  residency 
re(iuirement  Ht  6  months,  voting  age  at  18. 

Basic  provisions  7  Party  primaries  and 
general  election  Members  of  Council  will 
be  nominated  by  party  primary  and  elected 
at    a    general    election. 

Comments  ■  Eisenhower  proposal  originally 
provided  for  a  nonpartis.in  election.  Both 
District  party  organizations  have  pone  on 
record  as  strongly  opposing  nonpartisan 
elections  and  fa\iiring  party  primaries 

Basic    jirovislons:      8     Federal    payments 
Enabling    clause    Included,    no    specitic    for- 
mula for  Federal  payments  to  District. 

Comments:  Kennedy  bill  contains  formula 
for  computing  annual  payments  This  is 
considered  highly  desirable  by  many,  but  it 
could  be  a  focus  for  opposition  It  probably 
should  be  handled  in  separate  legislation 

B:isic  provisions:  9.  District  congressional 
delegate  A  nonvoting  congressional  dele- 
gate will  be  elected  by  party  primary  and 
general  election. 

Comments:  This  provision  .ippears  in  both 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  proposals  The 
delegate  would  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties  now  given  Puerto  Rico's  delegate 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  House  to  con- 
sider the  matter  carefully,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  this  is  done,  the  discharge  peti- 
tion which  our  bipartisan  group  has  filed 
today  will  pain  the  necessary  signatures 
to  give  this  body  its  first  chance  to  con- 
sider Home  Rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Morris  K.  UdallI. 


Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  and  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  speak  again  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  preaching  democracy  all 
over  the  world  and  telling  people  all  over 
the  world  that  democracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government,  we  find  the  anoma- 
lous situation  that  here  in  the  Nations 
Capital  the  capital  of  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  there  are  people  80 
years  of  age  who  have  never  seen  the 
in.side  of  an  election  booth  and  who 
iiave  never  marked  a  ballot.  To  mc  this 
is  a  shocking  thing,  and  I  believe  it  is 
wronp. 

I  am  proud  lu  be  a  pait  of  this  bi- 
partisan group.  I  think  this  is  illustraied 
here  teniay  by  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion filed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  1  Mr.  Widnai.lI  is  the  opening 
.shot  in  this  process  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition and  is  a  resolution  to  consider  a 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  MuLTFiH.  who  sits  on  my  side  of 
the  ai.-~]e.  This  is  al.so  illustrative  of  tlie 
vigorou.'^  support  we  have  from  leading 
members  of  both  parties.  To  me  it  is  a 
very  stimulating  and  very  encouraging 
thing,  and  I  am  proud  to  k>e  a  part  of  it. 

The  procedure  that  will  be  followed  in 
this  matter  is  substantially  this:  A  re.so- 
I'ltion  has  been  filed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Widn.allI.  today. 
I  understand  request  will  be  lodged  with 
tlie  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  for 
iIt:'  con.sideration  of  the  bill. 

Sixteen  Members  have  introduced 
similar  bills,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  If  the  Rules 
Committee  does  not  act  on  tliis  resolu- 
tion within  7  legislative  days  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  procedure  then 
will  be  to  file  a  motion  to  discharge  this 
rf .solution,  and  when  it  is  .'^ipned  by  a 
majoMiy  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
it  will  then  be  in  order  to  debate  for  the 
first  lime  in  several  generations  the  idea 
of  home  rule.  I  think  it  is  time  the 
House  had  a  chance  to  debate  this  im- 
Ijortant  question  and  to  vote  it  up  or  to 
vote  It  down. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  anvone 
be  perfectly  consistent.  We  are  all  in- 
consistent to  some  degree.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  took  an 
ax  and  .slew  his  mother  and  his  fatlier 
Two  counts  of  murder  were  brought 
against  him  but  he  a.sked  for  mercy  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  orphan.  I 
think  the  opponents  of  home  rule  have 
tx^en  a  little  more  inconsistent  than  per- 
haps they  ought  to  be.  The  philosophy 
of  peoi:)le  who  oppose  home  rule  I  think 
can  be  expressed  in  five  or  six  state- 
ments, certainly  very  broad  generaliza- 
tions. When  they  discuss  those  facts  you 
hear  them  say  they  are  for  home  rule, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  direct  their 
own  lives. 

The  second  theme  is  they  are  for  local 
government,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment close  to  the  people. 

Next,  they  tell  us  we  are  moving  for- 
ward to  a  centralized  government,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  moving  faster 
and  faster  and  further  and  further  away 
from  the  people,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment should  not  become  omnipotent 
to  these  local  problems  and  our  daily 
lives. 

Next,  they  talk  about  the  sanctity  of 
the  election  process,  that  on'  great  bul- 
wark that  remains  to  the  people. 

Next,  they  tell  us  of  the  great  danger 
of  Federal  bureaucracy,  that  those  who 
exercise  bureaucratic  power  under  Fed- 
eral Government  are  unapproachable. 
We  must  keep  elections  free  from  coer- 
cion or  subversion  from  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Finally,  they  talk  in  general  terms 
about  fieedom  for  Americans  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future 

Each  of  these  principles  would  be  aided 
by  lome  rule  \ct  the  opponents  deny 
the  same  freedom  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens m  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  they 
claim  and  defend  so  vigorously.  They 
deny  these  basic  principles  right  here 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Apparently. 
wliat  is  good  in  Arizona,  Mississippi. 
South  Carolina,  and  Michigan  is  not 
pood  government  and  good  politics  right 
here  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  a.'-k  an;, one  to  test  his  consist- 
ency by  writing  down  on  one  side  of  a 
piece  of  paper  that  he  is  for  democracy, 
for  local  government  against  centralized 
government,  against  a  Federal  Govern- 
nient  gelling  too  big  in  favor  of  the 
American  people  t-o  determine  their  fu- 
ture, that  he  is  afraid  of  a  democracy 
and  the  Federal  Government  getting  too 
big  Then  write  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  paper  that  he  is  against  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  a 
man  cannot  face  his  own  position  stated 
that  bluntly,  the  trouble  is  he  cannot 
face  the  trutli,  because  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  think  that  home  rule  is  inevitable 
I  am  sorry  that  the  committee  has  not 
.seen  fit  to  hold  hearings.  These  are 
good  men.  good  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
have  no  personal  quarrel  with  any  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  But  we  asked 
them  over  2  months  ago  courteously 
for  hearings  and  we  have  not  had  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply  to  a  letter  signed  by 
1 6  Members  of  this  House.  Fortunately, 
extensive  hearings  were  held  2  years  ago 
by  almost  the  same  subcommittee  that 
now  has  jurisdiction. 

All  we  are  asking  this  bipartisan  group 
is  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
this  great  body,  should  stop  wasting 
its  time  on  dog  leash  laws  and  deter- 
mining whether  the  mortuary  needs  a 
new  roof,  and  let  the  local  people  solve 
their  problems.  They  have  serious  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  incentive  now,  the 
local  people  do  not  have  the  tools,  they 
do  not  have  the  incentive  to  solve  these 
jjroblems  We  can  give  them  the  incen- 
tive and  the  tools  by  giving  them  home 
rule  and  giving  them  the  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  when 
800.000  people  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  have  no  right  to  partici- 
pate in  their  own  local  affairs.  All 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  some  degree 
are  carpetbaggers.  We  come  here  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  we  control  the  affairs 
of  the  local  government.  This  I  think 
is  the  time-honored  definition  of  "carpet- 
baggers."    I  think  carpetbagging  is  bad. 
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whether  they  go  from  the  North  to  the 
South  or  South  to  the  North  or  the  West 
to  the  East,  as  I  do. 

This  city  of  Washington  has  537  part- 
time  mayors,  537  part-time  school 
boards,  537  part-time  street  commission- 
ers, and  all  the  rest. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
member  of  this  movement.  I  hope  that 
history  will  record  that  1962  was  the  year 
that  we  stopped  talking  about  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  did 
something  to  correct  what  I  think  is  a 
very  basic  injustice. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss!. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
very  briefly  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Morris  K.  Udall]  for  their  constructive 
leadership  in  taking  the  parliamentary 
steps  necessary  to  enable  this  great  body 
to  debate  and  consider  the  question  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  many,  many  years  now  this  body 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  consider 
this  legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Morris  K.  Ud.\ll]  has  re- 
ferred to  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  are  now  in  their  80th  year 
and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
cast  a  ballot  in  an  election.  I  would 
fervently  hope  that  as  the  result  of  the 
action  initiated  here  today,  before  those 
citizens  have  another  year  added  to  their 
lives,  this  House  will  have  had  a  full 
opEKjrtunity  to  broadly  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  under  a  set  of  rules 
and  procedures  which  will  give  the  wid- 
est ability  to  amend  and  improve  the 
proposed  legislation  and  that  finally  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  having 
had  that  opportunity,  will  conclude  that 
home  rule  is  a  basic,  natural  right  owed 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  will  grant  them  home 
rule.  If  that  is  so,  this  will,  in  retro- 
.'^pect.  be  a  historic  day,  and  I  hope  that 
one  day  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  will 
feel  very  proud  of  the  leadership  role 
that  they  played  in  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan  1 . 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  effort 
to  discharge  from  the  committee  the 
home  rule  bill.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  The  arguments 
this  afternoon  which  we  have  heard  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
\Vi:nm.i.1,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RetjssI  are 
very  telling.  They  point  out  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  situation  where  800,000  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
no  right  to  vote  for  local  offices  and  for 
their  own  legislature.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  long  past  reached  the  time  that 
not  only  this  bill  should  be  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  but  when  Congress 
should  face  the  people  of  the  District  of 


Columbia  and  say  to  them  "You  can  run 
your  own  affairs  £ind  have  the  kind  of 
local  self-government  which  any  city  is 
entitled  to  in  these  United  States." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  8.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  are  interested  in 
this  bill  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JET  AIRCRAFT  DISPUTE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr.  bow  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  iio  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
1961,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  a  three  member  Commission 
headed  by  Professor  Feinsinser  to  inves- 
tigate the  crew  complement  di.'-pute  on 
jet  aircraft  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  its  resolution. 

On  March  24,  1961,  the  Commission  is- 
sued its  first  report  recommending  that 
jet  aircraft  be  flown  by  three-man  crews. 
The  report  left  to  the  affected  union.s — - 
ALPA  and  FETA — the  details  as  to  how 
the  merger  of  the  unions  was  to  be 
brought  about.  The  airlines  accepted 
this  report  which  entailed  expen.-^ive  ob- 
ligations recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A  second  report  was  is.<;ued  by  the 
Commission  on  October  17.  1961,  which 
contained  recommendation.s  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  crew  complement  is.sue  and 
reiterated  the  necessity  for  the  merger 
between  ALPA  and  FEIA. 

In  his  statement  accepting  and  en- 
dorsing this  report.  Pre.=;ident  Kennedy 
injected  a  sense  of  urgency  into  the  situ- 
ation. 

One  thing  Is  clear — 

He  said — 
we  cannot  have  further  strikes  over  these 
cli-sputed  Issues.  There  c.in  be  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  Interruptions  of  service  now  that 
these  Commlssiono  have  marked  out  the 
areas  of  fair  and  rea.<!onable  settlement.  The 
public  deserves,  expects  and  demands  that 
such  settlements  be  reached. 

The  FEIA  has  now  declared  a  strike 
against  one  of  the  three  airlines  faced 
with  the  crew  complement  problems — 
TWA.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  at  a  later  date  set  a  strike  date  for 
the  other  two  carriers  if  the  problem 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
There  are  54,800  employees  workiiig  for 
the  3  carriers  and  of  this  group  1.G75 
are  flight  engineers.  A  shutdown  of  the 
3  carriers  would  decrease  domestic  serv- 
ice to  174  communities  and  completely 
do  away  with  all  U.S.-f.ag  passenger 
service  across  the  north  Atlantic.  In 
addition  60,000  travelers  a  day  repre- 
senting 25  percent  of  all  U.S.  travel  and 
20,000  travelers  a  day  flying  overseas 
would  have  their  travel  plans  disrupted. 


Should  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
three  affected  airlines  go  off  the  payrolls, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  airlines,  losses  in 
salaries  alone  would  be  approximately 
$1,300,000  a  day.  The  cost  to  the  air- 
lines a  day  in  lost  revenue  would  amount 
to  $3,600,000.  The  loss  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  tax  revenue  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  15300.000  daily. 

We  urge  the  flight  engineers  to  give 
most  earnest  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic factors  before  going  out  on  strike. 
If  a  strike  is  started  tliis  administration 
wiiich  has  been  working  on  the  problem 
for  these  many  months  must  move  ex- 
peditiously to  solve  the  problem  or  else 
assume  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  economic  problems  flowing  from 
such  a  strike. 
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MASS.,   BICENTENNIAL, 
1762-1962 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Contf.  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

KE(  OKD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  birthday  of  considerable 
significance  that  is  being  celebrated  this 
year,  1962 — the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  town  of  Athol,  Mass. 
The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
any  birthday  is  a  noteworthy  event,  yet 
tlie  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
tins  outstandmg  Massachusetts  com- 
munity commands  special  consideration 
f(jr  Athols  record  of  civic  achievement 
extends  back  into  history  to  prc- 
Revolutionary  days. 

The  story  of  Athol  reflects  the  story 
of  America  itself,  and  the  achievements 
of  Athols  citizens  now,  as  in  the  past  200 
years,  represent  in  miniature  the 
achievements  of  the  national  population 
as  a  whole. 

The  first  .settlers  arrived  in  that  west- 
ern Massachusetts  area,  now  comprising 
Athol,  early  in  our  history,  in  1732,  when 
a  journey  into  the  Massachusetts  wilder- 
ness was  still  an  adventure  into  danger. 
In  the  backwoods  to  which  these  pio- 
neers came.  Indian  depredations  as  well 
as  economic  want,  severe  weather  con- 
ditions, and  extreme  isolation  were  a 
known  and  constant  threat  to  th(  ir  very 
existence. 

Why  then  did  they  come?  For  a  suit- 
able answer,  wo  may  refer  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  current  national  hero  and 
space  pioneer,  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn. 
To  the  Athol  settlers  of  two  centuries 
ago,  as  to  John  Glenn  today,  the  un- 
known represented  no  more  than  a  chal- 
lenge. To  them,  as  to  him.  the  word 
"danger"  meant  nothing  else  than  a 
need  for  courage.  Moreover,  to  them. 
as  to  him,  there  was  sufficient  courage 
to  offset  the  threat  of  failure  and  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  go  where  none  had 
gone  before. 

In  considering  the  sweep  of  events 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  great 
American  Nation,  it  is  no  longer  custom- 
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ary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Indians  as  a  political  force  prior  to  the 
Indian  wars  of  the  19th  century.  But 
to  the  Athol  pioneers  of  the  1730'6,  the 
Indians  were  indeed  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  As  it  turned  out,  Athol  town- 
ship was  mistakenly  established  smack 
in  the  center  of  an  Indian  commtmity, 
blocking  a  main  artery  of  Indian  traffic 
between  tribal  residence  and  tribal 
himtlng  ground.  The  Athol  settlers 
were  unaware  of  this,  nor  was  it  the 
tendency  of  their  angry  neighbors  to 
explain  the  matter  to  them.  All  the 
settlers  knew  was  that  from  the  moment 
they  arrived,  they  were  at  war  and  in 
danger  of  total  annihilation.  This  they 
resisted  with  the  fortitude  of  their  kind; 
a  fortitude  for  which  Americans  today 
are  universally  respected.  In  the  face 
of  the  resistance,  the  Indians  lost  their 
zeal  for  warfare  and  departed,  where- 
upon the  Athol  pioneers  were  joined  by 
others,  in  such  quantity  that  by  1760 
a  thriving  backwoods  community  was 
firmly  established. 

In  1762  the  town  of  Athol  was  incor- 
porated. Col.  John  Murray,  of  Rutland, 
a  large  landowner  in  Rutland,  Athol. 
and  Lenox,  petitioned  the  general  court 
on  January  28,  1762,  for  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  plantation  of  Payquage 
into  a  town.  The  act  was  passed  on 
March  6,  1762.  Colonel  Murray  issued 
the  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting 
from  his  home  in  Rutland  and  presided 
over  the  meeting  on  March  29,  1762. 

Legend  tells  us  that  Colonel  Murray 
was  a  relative,  possibly  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Blair-Atholl.  Perth- 
shire, Scotland.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
moved  to  suggest  the  name  of  ■Athol"  for 
the  new  town  by  the  nostalgic  resem- 
blance of  its  landscape  to  that  of  his  an- 
cestral home.  The  thistle  blossom  In  the 
bicentennial  seal  is  significant  of  this 
origin  of  the  name  of  "Athol." 

Farming  and  fishing,  for  a  time,  pro- 
vided the  main  means  of  sustenance  for 
the  people  of  Athol.  The  industrial  rev- 
olution changed  all  that,  however,  and 
with  remarkable  results.  In  1790  the 
local  population  was  only  848;  by  1840 
it  was  almost  twice  that,  and  by  1890  it 
was  in  excess  of  5.000.  a  number  which, 
in  turn,  has  been  doubled  today. 

In  the  field  of  manufacturing,  the 
people  of  Athol  took  up  the  production 
of  many  items,  notably  scythes,  cotton, 
and  paper.  In  time,  as  commercial  de- 
mands added  the  need  for  new  products 
to  cope  with  the  changing  American 
scene,  local  factories  increased  rapidly, 
both  In  nimiber  and  industrial  diversity. 

By  the  close  of  the  1930's  there  were 
34  separate  Industries  located  in  the 
area,  employing  over  2,000  people.  To- 
day the  employment  figure  has  appre- 
ciably increased,  as  has  the  number  of 
products. 

According  to  recent  observation,  Athol 
manufacturers  are  currently  in  the  proc- 
ess of  turning  out  fine  machine  tools. 
drills,  cutters,  shoes,  artificial  leather, 
celluloid  goods,  and  textile  machinery, 
as  well  as  toys,  \»indow  bhnds.  wood  and 
metal  novelties,  and  furniture. 

As  soon  as  dally  lives  were  stifflciently 
settled  to  permit  a  place  for  culture, 
Athol  citizens  were  quick  to  move  in  that 
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direction,  establishing  the  first  public 
library  in  the  region.  Their  first  high 
school  was  built  in  1856  at  a  cost  of 
$2,575.  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
44  students  attended  the  white,  wooden 
schoolhouse  which  stood  overlooking  the 
town.  But  progress  has  demanded  many 
changes  in  education  since  that  time, 
and  the  contrast  with  today  is  striking. 
Since  its  construction  in  1958  on  a  33- 
acre  site,  a  new  and  modern  high  school 
of  31  rooms  accommodates  700  area 
students. 

As  for  patriotism,  Athol  showed  from 
the  start  a  capacity  to  support  the 
American  cause  with  devotion,  determi- 
nation and  dispatch.  When  the  British 
blockaded  the  port  of  Boston,  the  citi- 
zens of  Athol  voted  to  boycott  British 
goods  until  the  blockade  was  raised. 
Minutemen  were  widely  recruited  among 
the  townspeople  and  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence was  quickly  established. 
The  townsfolk  in  the  communities  of  this 
area  of  Massachusetts  played  a  vital  role 
in  all  phases  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  historian,  George  Bancroft,  com- 
ments on  the  period: 

The  existence  of  the  Army  waa  an  indica- 
tion of  the  benevolence  of  the  New  England 
people,  and  Its  sustenance  during  May,  June, 
and  July  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  ordi- 
nary rules.  There  was  nothing  regularly 
established,  and  yet  many  thousands  of  men 
were  supplied.  Touched  by  an  all-pervading 
Influence  each  householder  esteemed  him- 
self a  sort  of  commissary. 

There  were  no  public  magazines,  no  large 
dealers  In  provisions,  but  the  wants  of  the 
Army  rung  In  the  ears  of  the  farmers,  and 
from  every  cellar,  barnyard,  and  field 
throughout  Worcester,  Hampshire,  and  even 
Berkshire,  such  articles  of  food  as  could  be 
spared  were  devoted  to  the  camp,  and  every- 
body's wagons  were  used  to  transjaort  them. 
But  for  this,  the  forces  would  have  been  dis- 
persed. How  it  was  done,  cannot  exactly 
be  told:  popular  enthusiasm  keeps  little 
record  of  its  sacrifices;  only  It  was  done,  and 
the  troops  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire were  fed  without  so  much  as  a  barrel 
of  flour  from  the  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  war  itself,  Athol  volunteers 
were  engaged  in  battle  at  such  famous 
places  as  Cambridge,  Roxbury.  York, 
Ticonderoga,  Tarrytown,  the  Jerseys, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Saratoga,  setting  an 
example  their  descendants  were  to  follow 
in  the  many  national  crises  to  come, 
from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  Korean  war. 

Thus  it  has  developed  from  the  begin- 
ning. Cotirage,  stamina,  hard  work,  and 
results  on  the  part  of  the  people — the 
citizens  of  Athol — to  whom  nothing  but 
the  utmost  in  effort  is  even  worthy  of 
consideration. 

To  everyone  familiar  with  this  record, 
the  direct  comparison  between  Athol  his- 
tory and  American  history  is  clear.  And 
from  every  Member  of  this  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  our  best  wishes  for  a 
prosperous  future  to  the  town  of  Athol, 
Mass. — 200  robust  and  proud  years  old. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMERS  WHO 
RECEIVE  LOANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]  is 
recogrnized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.   BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  r>ercentage  of  peo- 
ple who  actually  farm  who  receive  loans. 
A  few  days  ago  in  the  Congressional 
Record  we  find  a  letter  from  Nashville, 
Ark.,  \vTitten  May  9,  which  contains  this 
paragraph : 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  my  Ideas 
on  a  farm  program  would  vaguely  resemble 
those  of  a  cotton  grower,  tobacco  grower, 
wheat  grower,  or  rice  grower,  with  their 
gxiajanteed  existence,  needed  or  not.  Yet 
even  though  unsupported  agriculture  rep- 
resents 82  percent  of  the  Industry  we  hear 
much  more  from  the  18  percent. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  Hon.  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  the  above-mentioned  let- 
ter in  its  entirety,  written  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Yarbrough : 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan 

Mr.  President,  a  week  ago  today  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  omnibus  farm  bill  with 
amendments.  The  narrow  margin  by  which 
this  measure  was  approved  by  the  Senate  is 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
sharp  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  constitute  this  Nation's  agricultural 
policies.  This  Is  certainly  one  field  where 
reasonable  men  differ,  and  differ  widely.  In 
their  convictions  as  to  the  course  our  Gov- 
ernment should  follow  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  very  complex  farm  problem. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  D.  B.  Yarbrough,  of  Route 
5,  N:ishvUle.  Ark.,  very  ably  presenting  his 
views  on  this  question.  While  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Yarbrough 's  comments  are  not  In 
accord  with  the  persuasions  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  he 
very  succinctly  puts  the  problem  In  perspec- 
tive, and  his  letter  I  believe  Is  representative 
of  the  thinking  of  a  large  segment  of  oior 
farm  population.    The  letter  follows: 


Nashvu-le,  Akk.. 

May  9, 1962. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Sm:  I  continue  to  notice  how  out  of 
patience  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
FYeeman  are  with  the  lack  of  agreement 
among  farmers  and  farm  organizations  on 
the  direction  a  farm  program  should  take. 

I  believe  I  remember  that  only  18  percent 
of  the  farming  people  produce  the  so-called 
basic  crops  that  cost  the  farm  program  so 
much  money.  I  happen  to  grow  peaches, 
strawberries  and  cattle.  They  are  not  con- 
sidered basic,  are  not  supported  by  subsidies, 
and  if  the  Industry  gets  overcrowded  nature 
takes  care  of  the  surplus  or  the  least  efBclent 
producers  or  both. 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  my  Ideas  on 
a  farm  profTam  would  vaguely  resemble 
those  of  a  cotton  grower,  tobacco  grower, 
wheat  grower,  or  rice  grower,  with  their 
guaranteed  existence,  needed  or  not.  Yet 
even  though  unsupported  agriculture  rep- 
resents 83  percent  of  the  Industry  we  hear 
much  more  from  the  18  percent. 

I  notice  that  each  county  has  many  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
My  business  pays  taxes  to  help  support  these 
people  and  the  subsidies  they  dispense,  yet 
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my  business  receives  much  less  benefit  than 
my  cotton-,  wheat-,  or  rice-growing  neigh- 
bor. 

Those  segments  of  agriculture  devoted  to 
the  production  of  products  that  lend  them- 
selves t")  storage  seem  to  have  caused  us 
the  moat  trouble  since  we  began  trying  to 
help  the  situation  30  years  ago.  We  could 
not  store  the  surplus  fruit  or  vegetables  so 
they  rotted.  The  unfortunate  growers  quit, 
went  to  town,  and  got  a  Job  or  otherwise  di- 
verted their  efforts.  We  hear  quite  a  lot 
about  the  calamity  we  would  cause  if  we 
should  suspend  all  supports.  There  would 
likely  not  be  any  more  calamity  than  has 
happened  in  any  other  segment  of  agricul- 
ture, but  it  has  been  artificially  delayed  a 
long  time  and  would  now  all  happen  at  once 
and  we  should  not  provoke  that.  We  could, 
however,  reduce  the  supports  gradually,  re- 
turn to  a  more  realistic  position,  and  remove 
some  of  the  tax  burden  from  all  of  us. 

I  read  a  lot  now  that  the  farmer  is  ada- 
mant. He  has  about  quit  writing  his  Con- 
gressman about  what  he  thinks.  I  think 
he  is  confused.  Each  one  wants  to  feather 
his  own  nest,  but  many  of  us  feel  that  our 
ends  would  best  be  served  by  abolishing  the 
farm  program  altogether  since  we  cannot 
limit  it  to  such  universal  agricultural  needs 
as  research  and  extension.  A  few  years  ago 
I  reacted  to  some  of  the  strong  feelings  I 
have  about  our  farm  program,  by  writing  to 
Congressman  Coolet  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  In  his  reply  he  told  me 
he  knew  more  about  what  I  needed  than  I 
did.  It  may  be  so,  so  why  write.  Before 
that  time  I  had  thought  I  had  some  back- 
ground knowledge,  having  grown  up  on  a 
cotton-corn-fruit-livestock  farm  in  east 
Texas.  I  worked  for  and  got  a  B.S.  degree 
in  agriculture  from  Texas  A.  &  M.,  worked 
as  administrative  officer  for  AAA  from  1938 
to  1942,  served  in  the  Air  Force  1942-45,  built 
farm  machinery  3  years.  Prom  1948  to  1960 
I  managed  this  1,000-acre  peach  orchard  and 
strawberry  farm,  while  growing  an  orchard  of 
my  own.  Since  the  owners  could  not  seem 
to  realize  a  profit,  in  1960  they  allowed  me 
to  enter  a  purchase  agreement  with  them 
to  buy  this  place. 

It  has  never  made  sense  to  me  to  pay  peo- 
ple to  produce  something  we  do  not  need 
enough  for  the  market  to  support  the  price. 
It  did  not  make  sense  in  1933  when  I  plowed 
up  cotton.  In  1939-42,  when  I  handed  out 
checks  amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars 
to  cottongrowers,  and  it  seems  highly  un- 
fair now. 

I  have  wondered  a  long  time  how  tobacco 
could  be  considered  a  basic  crop  while 
neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  enjoy  that  cate- 
gory in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
cept when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
extension  dietitian  prepares  a  menu  for 
adult  or  child.  She  would  register  horror 
at  suggesting  tobacco  as  basic  for  a  child's 
diet  and  she  would  invariably  include  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  meat. 

Basically,  our  farm  problem  could  much 
more  easily  be  solved  if  we  approached  it 
shorn  of  all  but  pure  motives.  Our  farm 
problem  cannot  have  a  practical  solution 
until  some  of  the  more  flagrant  blindnesses 
evidenced  by  Congressmen,  in  their  selfish- 
ness for  individual  constituents  is  removed 
and  under  our  elective  system  that  seems 
too  much  to  ask.  Since  there  is  no  logical 
alternative  to  our  system  and  since  individ- 
ually we  feel  helpless  to  alter  the  loss  of  our 
independence,  prosperity,  and  freedom  some 
of  us  feel  frustrated. 

We  have  been  further  confused  of  late. 
The  tractor  I  bought  on  credit  for  $5,200 
last  fall  could  have  been  bought  in  1948  for 
about  $1,800.  Increases  in  the  price  of  steel 
did  not  cause  that.  Increases  in  the  price 
of  labor  did  cause  it,  yet  our  peaches  sell 
for  the  same  or  less.    I  did  not  hear  a  Presi- 


dent be  angry,  and  undignified,  and  one- 
sided to  control  the  rise  in  our  labor  cost. 
I  heard  him  and  saw  him  transparently  po- 
litical. I  was  shocked  and  saddened.  I 
learned  fear  for  our  freedoms. 

I  once  again  felt  doubt  that  my  struggle 
to  pay  for  this  orchard  which  provides  some 
work  for  about  800  people  each  year  is  worth 
it  or  will  result  in  success  or  permanent  sat- 
isfaction. 

I  have  three  sons.  Shall  I  encourage  one 
of  them  to  assume  my  place  or  should  they 
prepare  for  Government  service  <.>r  inclusion 
in  a  bi?tter-cared-for  society  than  we  know 
as  frui-  farmers? 
Yours  truly. 

D    B     Y.^RBRe)UGH. 

During  the  1960  presidential  canipaipn 
I  wror.e  both  presidential  candidates 
letters  asking  them  what  plans  they  had 
to  try  to  help  people  who  wish  to  remain 
on  farms  to  remain  on  farms  and  con- 
tinue to  fai-m. 

I  include  some  of  my  previous  remarks 
about  these  letters,  the  copies  of  the  let- 
ters I  *rote,  the  replies  to  my  letters. 
and  some  other  letters  and  figures: 

Some  Figures  in  Connection  Wrrn  the 
Farm   Progr.«iM 

(Statement  of  Mr    Beckworth  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  March  8.  1961 ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  Senator  Kennedy  last  fall  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  wrote  Vice  President  Nixon  last 
fall  in  connection  with  agricultural  prob- 
lems. Also  I  include  the  answers  I  received 
from  Mr    Kennedy  and  Mr    Nixon 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record  a  letter  which  was  written  to  me  by 
a  prominent  wheat  producer.  Mr  Tom  Camp- 
bell, and  also  some  comments  by  Mr  Marvin 
McLain  of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  of  September  2.  1960. 

I  feel  neither  platform  was  specific  in  con- 
nection with  plans  to  find  solutions  to  the 
farm  prsgram 

I  desire  to  Include  in  the  Record  certain 
data  in  connection  with  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram wnich  were  sent  to  me  March  3,  1961, 
by  Mr.  Scovllle  of  the  U.S.  Depiirtment  of 
Agriculture. 

The  matter  follows: 

October  11.  i960 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  live  m  an  area 
of  Texai;  where  we  formerly  had  many  small 
farmers.  They  used  to  be  small  cotton  farm- 
ers and  also  grew  some  peanuts  When  the 
programs  of  acreage  restriction  came  Int^j 
being,  these  farmers  were  diversifying  al- 
ready. They  then  suffered  cotton  acreage 
reductions  to  the  point  that  many  of  them 
had  to  quit  farming;  they  moved'  to  town. 
Cotton  f  nd  peanut  acreage  reduction  has  re- 
sulted in  a  diminished  opp<:jrtunity  to  farm 
in  our  tirea  and  has  helped  in  my  opinion 
to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  loss  of  popxi- 
lation  in  our  counties.  Some  seven  of  the 
nine  counties  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  lost  population  in  the  1960  census. 
I'm  infoimed. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  plans  you  and 
your  agricultural  advisers  have,  if  any,  that 
would  give  people  who  wish  to  grow  cotton 
and  peanuts  in  this  area  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  .It  is  my  opinion  no  farm  program 
should  knock  out  free  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  man  who  truly  wants  to  farm 
as  a  vocf  tion  and  as  a  way  of  life.  I  believe 
in  free  enterprise  in  business  and  also  in 
agricultLire. 

There  is  a  "1958  Crop  Cotton  Price-Sup- 
port Loans  of  $50,000  or  More  by  Producer" 
report  which  shows  that  one  producer  re- 
ceived $1,442,595.  The  value  per  cotton  al- 
lotment in  some  cotton  counties  is  less  than 
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October  7,  1960 

Dear  Vice  President  Nixon;  I  live  in  an 
area  of  Texas  where  we  formerly  had  many 
small  farmers  They  used  to  be  small  cotton 
farmers  and  als<:)  grew  some  peanut.s.  When 
the  programs  of  acreai;e  restriction  came 
into  being,  these  farmers  were  diversifying 
already.  Tliey  then  suffered  cotton  acre- 
;ige  reductions  to  the  point  that  many  of 
them  had  to  quit  farming;  they  moved  to 
town.  Cotton  and  peanut  acreage  reduction 
has  resulted  in  a  diminished  opportunity  to 
farm  in  our  area  and  has  helped  in  my  opin- 
ion to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  loss  of 
I>opulation  in  our  counties.  Some  seven  of 
the  nine  counties  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  lost  population  in  the  1960  census. 
I'm  informed. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  plans  you  and 
your  agricultural  advisers  have,  if  any,  that 
would  give  people  who  wish  to  grow  cotum 
and  peanut.-i  In  this  area  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  It  i.s  my  opinion  no  farm  program 
should  knock  out  free  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  man  who  truly  wants  to  farm 
as  a  vocation  and  as  a  way  of  life  I  believe 
in  free  enterprise  in  business  and  also  in 
agriculture. 

There  is  a  "1958  Crop  Cotton  Price-Sup- 
port Loans  of  $50,000  or  More  by  Producer" 
reix)rt  which  shows  that  one  producer  re- 
ceived $1,442,595.  The  value  per  cotton  al- 
lotment In  .some  cotton  counties  is  less  than 
$5(X)  per  allotment  Do  you  think  with  ref- 
erence to  a  governmental  supp>orted  and  con- 
trol program  this  spread  is  too  great? 

1  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Kind  regards, 

Lindley  Beckworth. 

Farmers  for  Kennedy-Johnson 
Wasfungton.  DC  .  Ortobrr  29.  1960 
Hon    Lindlfy  Beckworth, 
,V('!r  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth-  Tliank 
you  f'>r  your  recent  letter  regarding  the  farm 
situation  and  more  specifically  the  cotton 
and  peanut  programs.  I  believe  the  en- 
closed release  of  my  letter  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau presidents  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Ml.ssLsslppi  will  clarify  my  position  with 
regard  to  the  present  and  future  cotton 
pr^)grams. 

May  I  assure  you  that  my  farm  program 
will  not  In  any  way  "knock  out  free  enter- 
prise." but  will  instead,  strengthen  the  bul- 
wark of  free  enterprise  In  America — the  fam- 
ily farm.  It  will  enable  a  traditional  type 
of  farming  enterpri.se  to  earn  returns  on 
their  capital,  their  labor,  and  the  managerial 
ability  comparable  to  those  received  in  other 
Important  Industries. 

I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of  "Agricultural  Policy 
for  the  New  Frontier."  which  outlines  the 
approach  which  I  believe  to  be  best  for 
Americ.in  agriculture. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Republican  National  Committee, 

Wa.shington,  DC.  October  26.  I960. 
Hon.  Lindlev  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  In  the 
Vice  President's  absence,  his  office  has  re- 
ferred your  letter  concerning  cotton  acreage 
to  me  for  acknowledgement.  As  you  know, 
cotton  ;.creage  for  1961  was  recently  In- 
creased by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     I 
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believe  you  may  find  Informative  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Vice  President  on  the 
cotton  program. 


Sincerely  yours, 


RoLLis  S.  Nelson. 


Campbell  Farming  Corp., 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  October  4,  1960. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Vt'dstiington,  DC. 

Dear  Lindley:  My  absence  from  Albuquer- 
que has  delayed  my  answer  to  your  letter 
with  copy  of  letter  of  September  2  from  Mar- 
vin L.  McLaIn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  sUitement  by  Secretary  Benson 
of  February  18  enclosed. 

I  have  read  both  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  McLain 
or  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  plat- 
form of  either  party.  They  are  too  gen- 
eral, not  specific  enough  and  full  of  compli- 
cations. The  idea  of  reimbursing  the  farmer 
for  more  acreage  put  In  the  land  bank  with 
surplus  wheat  in  lieu  of  cash  is  utter  non- 
sense. This  wheat  haa  a  freight  charge 
against  it  of  approximately  50  cents  a  bushel 
and  storage  charges  from  1  to  5  years,  which 
means  there  would  be  very  little  value  In 
the  wheat  to  the  farmer  even  if  he  sold  it  at 
the  loan  value. 

The  Government  jiays  an  export-support 
price  to  millers  of  72  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
exported  and  wheat  exported  in  the  form  of 
flour.  This  runs  Into  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  and  is  an  absurd  practice. 
The  farmer  is  blametl  for  this  expense  ahjng 
with  other  similar  expenses. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  Agriculture  Department  can  be  so  in- 
competent. We  have  always  taken  our  full 
wheat  loan  and  with  the  exception  of  2 
years  out  of  29  have  paid  the  loan  In  full, 
with  Interest,  when  due.  During  those  years 
we  sold  our  wheat  from  12  to  70  cent*  over 
the  loan  value.  We  sold  our  1959  crop 
for  12  cents  over  the  loan  value.  If  It  were 
possible  for  us  to  be  paid  10  cents  a  bushel 
Instead  of  72  cents  for  exporting  wheat,  we 
could  do  a  very  prosperous  business. 

The  entire  agricultural  program  Is  so  in- 
consistent   with    go<;)d    business    and    good 


Judgment  that  it  should  be  abandoned  .-"nd 
an  entirely  new,  drastic  one  established.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  more  with  you 
when  I  am  In  Washington  later  in  the  fall. 
With  a  great  deal  of  friendly  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J    Campbell. 


September  2,  l&eO. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Congrxssman  Beckworth  ;  This  re- 
plies to  your  request  of  August  22  for  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  solution  to  the  wheat 
problem  which  was  submitted  to  you  bv  Mr. 
Thom.as  D.  Campbell,  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mtx. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Campbell  recommends  as  a 
solution,  that  we  dispose  of  our  present  sur- 
plus by  gifts  to  needy  nations  and  that 
price  support  be  limited  to  that  quantity 
needed  domestically.  Support  on  such  pro- 
duction would  be  at  100  percent  of  a  new 
parity  formula  reflecting  modern  methods 
of  production.  Any  production  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements  would  be  available 
for  export  at  world  prices. 

We  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  Improve  the  wheat 
program.  Our  preferred  approach  is  one 
which  will  provide  greater  freedom  for  indi- 
vidual producers  to  operate  and  one  which 
will  permit  the  establishment  of  a  realistic 
price  support  level  which  would  result  in  in- 
creased utilization  and  at  the  same  time, 
would  discourage  uneconomic  production. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Campbell's  pro- 
posal would  accompllfih  these  desirable  ob- 
jectives. While  It  would  give  farmers  greater 
freedom  to  plant  than  the  present  pro- 
gram It  would  require  strict  regimentation 
of  all  marketings  for  domestic  use.  This 
would  require  the  establishment  of  market- 
ing quotas  for  each  producer,  and  policing 
marketings  through  the  entire  marketing 
channel.  Unless  this  la  done.  It  could  re- 
sult in  production  not  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port flowing  Into  domestic  markets  at  prices 
below  the  support  level.  In  this  event,  the 
quantity  eligible  for  price  support  would  be 
placed  under  price  support  and  acquired  by 
the  Government, 


It  is  dUTJci'lt  to  determine  the  support 
level  which  would  result  under  the  proposed 
parity  formula.  It  is  our  oj^nlon  that  the 
same  purpose  in  determining  the  level  of 
support  could  be  accomplished  by  relating 
the  support  level  to  a  specific  percentage  of 
the  average  market  price  during  previous 
years  rather  than  by  attempting  to  devise 
a  new  formula  for  determining  parity. 

With  respect  to  donating  our  surpluses 
to  foreign  nations,  we  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  successfully  dis- 
tributing large  quantities  of  surpluses  to 
needy  people  throughout  the  world.  Such 
outlets  however,  are  limited.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  all  available  means,  such  as 
Public  Law  480  programs,  and  food  for 
peace  programs  to  expand  such  markets 
which  are  in  the  best  longtime  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  February  18  which  discusses  the 
Department's  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing the  farm  program.  We  believe  the  adop- 
tion of  the  approach  recommended  therein 
is  preferable  to  the  one  recommended  bv 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Asiitsta7it  Secretary. 


March  1,  1961. 
Hon   Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dea«  Congxessman  Beckworth:  As  re- 
quested in  your  telegram  of  February  28  to 
Secretary  Freeman,  the  attached  tables  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  10  feed  grain 
producers  receiving  the  largest  CCC  loans  on 
feed  grains  in  1958  and  1959. 

The  amounts  shown  represent  the  loan  of 
funds  advanced.  In  some  Instances  these 
were  redeemed  but  In  other  cases  the  grain 
was  taken  over  by  the  Government.  Slmllai- 
information  Is  not  avallaJale  for  earlier  yejjs. 
Several  previous  years  are  avallaMe  for  ths 
basic  commodities  but  these  include  only 
corn  among  the  feed  grains. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ORLIN  J.  SCOVILLE. 


10  largest  price-nu pporl  comtiiodily  loaur,  l:i.'jt>  crop 


Crop 

PrrKliKtT 

Barley 

llniin 

sorniium 

Total  1 

>:il.viT  I.unil  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif.. 

Wcstliitte  Karmg,  Im  .,  Htratlord,  C-allL 

$1,13«,667 

1,017.500 
y23.«t/l 

^:^^  mh 

1!7(),  S3f. 
3'^1,  141- 
lti4.817 

MI7,'S6M 
»7,73J 

»I.13«,»~ 
1,1117,  sou 

1  MlTcn,  Inc..  Huron,  C;ilif 

^■ln|>l'^V(^•^  Kntcr|'nsc>^,  Inf.,  lliin>n,  Calif 

^'n'lnt'iiiT  Kiirnis,  ItiifKrvp.  .\rii 

I'ri.i  (iilfen  Ranch,  Fir«biiii:.'h,  (^lUf 

.-oiiih  I^ake  Kariiis,  Cornirun,  fiilif 

y23,9Sl 
4,TV  046 
270.836 
2*V3,  142 

164  M7 

M  isscy  .V  H.ir['<T,  H'lti^tcwii.  Tex 

Kivp  IVtint."!  Kanrli.  Inr  ,  Five  Porrits,  Calif 

.liK-k  HarrLs  Inc  ,  >'ive  I'otnLi,  Calif 

ti37,  207 

137.2rt7 
M7.  .■.»» 

i»7.rja 

10  largfsl  price-support  commodity  loans,  l;*5S  crop  ' 


rop 


Troilucrr 


Total 


Burk-y 


'  \o  ont  or  com  loan.?  a'»ovo  $.','iOn. 


Westlake  Farms,  Inr..  Stratfonl,  Calif... 

Uiilen,  luc.  Huron,  Calif 

Ralyer  Lari'l  Co.,  Coriuran,  C;ilif 

South  Lakf  FarTn.s,  Porroran,  Calif 

Tulana  Farms.  Woniin.  ()n>c 

Flvp  Points  Rancli,  Inc.,  Kivt'  Potms. 

Calif 

Calflai  Co.,  Inc..  Fresno,  Calif 

KnipliivfM'  Kntt'rprNf's,  Inc.,  Huron,  CaUf 

Jack  Han-l-v  Inc.,  Flvp  roints  ('niif 

Hiicna     Vista     .\ssjciatcs.     Inc.,     San 

irauclsco,  Calif 


»1, 140,  431.  70 

1.  n,n,  sfin.  72 

VI.  3\n.  34 

314.  P90  ns 
313.  fiHl  .211 
2tJ7.  (*\S.  S,', 
2c'7,  S.'iS  45 

193,  280.  21 


Oats 


r.>47,  tt64.  56 


$1, 140,  431.  70 

1.  1 15,  801.  72 

9M,  076.  7fl 

39H.  WiA  m 

340.  34«.9U 

314.  99r  08 
313,  fi.»1.20 
2«>7.  Oh,!  3.5 
257,  ,553.  45 

193,  280.  21 


1  No  iraln  sorphum  or  com  loans  ahovc  loO.noo. 


Department  of  Acricltltx7»e. 

Washington,  March  3.  1961. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Rcpre.sentat-.ves. 

Dkak  Concrkssman  Beckworth:  With  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  March  1,  I  have  been 
advised  that  a  few  corn  producers  received 
large  price  support  commodity  loans  in  1968 
and  1959  and  should  have  been  Included  In 
the  tabulation.  Would  you  kindly  substi- 
tute the  enclosed  tables  for  those  sent  you 
with  my  previous  lett«r.  Allow  me  to  repeat 
that  the  amounts  shown  represent  the  total 


amount  of  funds  loaned  to  these  producers 
on  the  1958  and  1959  crops. 

Mr.  Gordon  Parke  has  related  to  me  your 
question  concerning  the  largest  loan  that 
cotild  be  expected  to  be  made  under  the 
proposed  1961  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. This  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty  but  I  would  expect  the  larg- 
est loan  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
largest  loans  of  the  past  3  yean.  A  loan 
level  of  $1.20  would  be  only  a  little  higher 
than  the  $1.12  level  of  1959  but  lower  than 
the  91.36  support  of  1958. 


Eligibility  for  price  support  loans  would 
be  limited  to  those  who  reduced  com  and 
sorghum  acreages  by  20  F>«'cent.  therefore, 
the  quantity  placed  under  loan  by  any  one 
producer  should  reflect  this  reduced  acreage. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  growers 
put  all  of  their  feed  grain  crop  under  the 
loan  but  I  see  no  reason  for  the  proportion 
covered  by  loans  to  vary  with  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oauir  J.  ScovTLUc. 


«■• 


il 


H 
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U.S.  Department  of  AGRicri.TURE,   Commuditv   Credit  ('nRpdRATicx 
10  largest  1958-crop  price-support  commodi'ij  loans  made  on  feed  grains  (rorn.  harleij.  grain  son/linm.  i>(il.<.  and  njp) 


Crop 

Total 

rroduccr 

rp 

1> 

Pru'luoT 

Barley 

Com 

Grain 
sorghum 

Cats 

Barley 

Corn 

Orain 
sorplium 

Oafs 

Total 

VVr.stlako  Farm?,  Inc.,  Strat- 
ford   Ciilif 

$1,  140, 432 
1,115,861 

961,077 

398.  0',7 

92.  392 

314,  990 

$1.  140.432 
1.115,861 

961,077 

398,067 

34(1  347 

314. 'n«i 

Calflax  C(j  .  In<-.,  Fresno, 
Calif              

$313,681 
267,086 
257,553 

$31 J  ijSI 

(JifTcD,  Inc..  Huron,  Calif 

*^'\Ivi'r    I  iTiil    f'o      Oorooran 

__ 1 

Employci-  Knli'rpriscs,  Inc., 
Huron,  CaliL 

Jiwk  Hani.s,  Inc.,  Five 
i'oints,  C.ilif            ..     .. 

2<iT  ijs.', 

C'jilif 

Plinth  I  Hkt'  Kiimis   Corcoriin 

1 

«'7  o-'-S 

(^alif                                  .     --- 

'  Harrison  &  Quirk,  Hastings, 
Vri.r        

•t\M.  'Hii 

$71    77>. 

Tiil'iiTvi       V  irnw         \\  ordrn 

$2--7,  955 

2<i^  "!■> 

fjrc" 

Kivr  Point.s  Kanch,  Inc.,  Five 
I'diiits    ("alif 

I 

W  liinjifit  l!)ofl-crop  pricc-.ti/pport  coin hkmI 't;/  lo<u(s  niatle  on  feed  yrainx  (corn,  barley,  grain  sorghum,  ottlfi,  and  rye) 


Croi) 

T-.til 

$1.  i:i>\.>-: 

1.017.  rm 
i»23,  yjl 

IS."),  046 

27o.  vt*i 

Producer 

( 'ii)|i 

I'mkIik  IT 

H,irk'y 

Corn 

«ir:i  n 

MUL'h  nil 

Biirlpy 

Com 

drain 
sonchuni 

Total 

.'•ahcr  Laii'l  Co..  Cnrroraii,  Calif  . 
W(^-if  1-iL'**    FarrTis     Iiii*      Stratfor'I 

1.017.  ,'i<IO 

ins*  wi 

i;r..o4ii 
270,  s-Jti 



!'r!.i'    ilitTiti    Ranch,    Firebaugh, 
(■  ilif                   

$263.  142 

$2>.:(   !IJ 

Calil 

Cole  Farms,  Inc.,  St.  Aiuie,  111 

$182, 9W 

1«J,  -^ 

fiilTrn,  Inr..  Huron.  Calif 

F^mployee.s  ?:nteriiri.-;fs,  Inc.,  Hu- 

"" 

•■^outh     Lake    Fiirnis,    Corcoran, 
Calif            

\(A,  S17 

I'.i  -i: 

Morri.son  A  Quirk,  Ha-stlnits,  NVhr. 
M  i-s.  >  A  HariH-r,  Kol.stown,  Tex. 

(«,000 

pa.  93N 
137,  2117 

IM.'H^ 

Younctcr  K  iriii-;,  Buokovi',  Ari/-_ 

137. -jj: 

Under  our  present  farm  program  in  our 
area  of  Texas,  many  farmers,  yes,  veterans, 
who  wish  to  farm  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  farm. 

I  Include  some  letters  about  a  case  on 
which  I  recently  have  been  working: 

Grand  Saline,  Tex., 

November  12,  1961. 
Congressman  Lindley  Beckworth. 

Dear  Sir:  On  September  23,  1960.  I  made 
application  for  a  loan  from  the  Farm  and 
Home  Administration,  Canton,  Tex.  My 
credit  reference  and  character  reference 
checked  out  good.  I  was  turned  down  on 
this  farm  I  was  going  to  buy,  because  they 
considered  a  97' 2 -acre  farm  is  too  small  to 
make  a  living  on. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life.  That  is 
the  only  occupation  I  have.  I  do  truck 
farming  and  some  cattle  raising;  I  am  also 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

I  am  unable  to  rent  farming  land  in  this 
county  because  of  the  soil  bank.  I  am  in 
need  of  a  place  to  live 

Mr.  George  Yates,  manager  at  the  FHA 
office  told  me  he  went  and  looked  at  the 
place  and  it  is  worth  $10,000  but  he  wanted 
me  to  raise  $2,000  to  get  the  appraiser  to  go 
look  at  the  place. 

Mr.   Beckworth.   I   would  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  for  me  on  this  deal. 
Yours  truly. 

H.  W.  Campbell. 


Grand  Saline,  Tex.. 

November  29.  1961. 
Congressman  Lindley  Beckworth. 

I>EAR  Sir  :  The  size  of  the  farm  I  am  trying 
to  buy  through  the  Farm  and  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  97  4  acres.  The  size  of  my 
working  force  is  my  wife,  10-year-old  son 
and  myself.  I  hire  very  little  labor  and  this 
97 '-2  acres  is  all  the  land  I  can  possibly 
work.  This  is  a  very  suitable  farm  for  the 
type  of  farming  I  do. 

There  is  enough  pasture  on  the  farm  to 
take  care  of  about  15  head  of  mother  cows. 

I  had  a  90-day  option  on  the  farm  and 
this  time  will  be  up  E>ecember  23,  1960. 

Mr.   Beckworth.   I  don't  feel  like   I   have 
been  treated  fair  at  the  FHA  office  and  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  you  looking  into  this  and 
see  what  is  wrong. 
Yours  truly, 

HiR.iM  W    Campbell. 


Grand  Saline  Trx  . 

January  9.  19(^1 
Congreismaii  Lindley  Beckworth 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  farm  I  am  purcha.sing 
througji  the  Farm  and  Home  Administration 
here  ir  Vanzant  County,  when  I  first  made 
application  for  this  farm,  Mr  George  Yat-es 
office  manager  at  this  office  told  me  if  the 
appraiser  appraised  the  place  anywhere  near 
$10,000  they  would  carry  the  full  amount, 
but  now  they  want  me  to  raise  $2,000  to  pay 
on  the  place,  and  I  have  tried  at  several  dif- 
ferent places  to  borrow  the  money;  and  the 
ones-I  !iave  tried  to  borrow  from  tell  me  that 
the  Farm  and  Home  Administration  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  the  full  amount,  and  it  seems 
like  thiit  is  the  only  way  I  can  buy  this  farm 
and  M;-.  Yates  told  me  $8,000  was  all  they 
would  carry  and  they  will  not  lend  me  any 
more.  Mr.  Beckworth  If  there  is  any  way  to 
get  them  to  lend  me  the  $10,000  to  buy  the 
farm  with  then  I  could  go  ahead  and  start 
my  operations  on  this  farm  and  pay  the 
money  back,  if  you  can't  get  them  U:>  do 
this  tliere  isn't  any  way  I  can  borrow  the 
$2,000  and   pay  for   the   place 

The  Farm  and  Home  Administration  (jf- 
fice  has  never  recognized  me  as  a  GI 
Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  loan  through 
the  GI  bill  or  maybe  a  second  loan  of 
$2,000  if  the  FHA  will  carry  the  $8  000 

I  apjireciate  all  the  help  yon  h.re  gnen  nie 
on   this. 

Tha:ik   you   very   much 

HiRA.M  Campbell. 

US    Department  of  Agricilturf. 

Farmers  Home  Adminlstration, 
Washington.  DC    Januaru  24   1961. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  This  is 
with  further  reference  to  your  letters  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  State  office  and 
this  office  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hiram  W  Camp- 
bell, route  2,  Grand  Saline,  Tex 

Mr.  Campbell  applied  to  this  agency  lor  a 
loan  Ui  purchase  a  97 '2 -acre  farm  The  co.st 
of  acquiring  the  farm  and  making  es.sential 
improvements  exceeded  the  amount  this 
agency  could  advance  on  the  property  He 
therefore,  would  have  needed  to  invest  $2,000 
in  the  transaction.  Mr  Campbell  was  not  m 
a  position  to  do  this  and,  under  tlie  planned 
operation  of  the  farm,  income  would  not 
have    Oeen   available    to  repay   the   loan   had 


it  been  possible  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  borrow 
the  money  to  make  this  cash  contribution 
An  rtdditional  $1,000  also  would  have  been 
needed  for  fertilizer  in  order  to  obtain  max- 
imum   prexluction   from   the  truck   crops. 

Mr  Campbell  recently  lost  the  farm  he 
has  been  renting  and  is  urgently  in  need  of 
a  place  to  continue  his  farming  operation.s 
.aid  provide  for  his  family.  Our  field  staff 
at  the  county,  area,  and  State  levels,  has 
e.xplored  several  possibilities  of  helping  Mr 
Campbell  purchase  the  farm  he  selected 
and  develo})  it  into  an  adequate  family-type 
farm  These  efforts  have  not  be  succes.s- 
ful  This  agency  is  without  legal  authority 
to  approve  a  loan  to  purchase  a  farm  unless 
it  will  produce  sufficient  Income  to  pay  U\- 
ing  and  operating  expenses,  meet  debt  obli- 
gations, and  have  a  reasonable  reserve  lor 
emergencies. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
a  more  favorable  report,  but  assure  you 
that  this  agency  will  endeavor  to  meet  Mr 
Campbell's  credit  needs  if  he  is  successful 
iM  locating  a  suitiible  farm  that  can  be  ac- 
quired and  developed  within  our  authorities 
.iiid  a\ailable  funds. 

As    you    requested,   we   are   returning   your 
file  on  Mr    Campbell. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H     C.    Smith. 
Administrator 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  pertinent 
part  of  a  letter  written  to  me  January  13. 
1961.  by  Mr  J  M.  Gloer.  of  the  Atlantic 
Cotton  Association,  and  also  a  letter  written 
to  me  January  27.  1961.  by  Mr  J  M  Gloer: 
Atlantic    Cotton    As.sociATifjN. 

Atlanta,  Ga  .  Januan/  ;,7    19(!1 
Hon    Lindley  Beckworth, 
Member  0/  Congres:.'^, 
//oiisr  Office  Building. 
W(i  ^li  uigton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth;  Thank. 
you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  January  10 
1961.  enclosing  copy  of  bill  introduced  by 
vou  in  the  Congress — H  R.  624 — January  3. 
1961. 

Yotir  bin  protects  the  small  or  family  size 
farmer  who  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
more  recent  past.  I  enclose  herewith  copy 
of  letter  written  Congressman  Colmer.  of 
Mi.ssisslppi,  from  which  you  will  note  you 
and  I  are  thinking  in  the  same  direction, 
i  e  .  protection  of  the  family  size  farm.  It 
had  been  my  thotight  the  purpose  of  price- 
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support  programs  were  to  guarantee  the 
farmer  an  income  comparable  to  other  lines 
of  endeavor;  to  give  the  farms  (dirt  farmer 
working  his  own  farm)  the  same  protection 
as  given  to  labor  under  the  wage  and  hour 
law;  and  industry  by  tariff.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  not  worked  that  way  as  evidenced  by 
your  enclosure  (which  I  return  herewith  in 
accordance  with  your  request  1 . 

Supplemental  or  compensatory  payments 
to  the  farmer,  with  reasonable  limitation  of 
payments,  is  the  answer  to  cotton's  problem. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  best  regards,  I 
remain, 

■Very  truly  yours, 

J.    M.    Gloer, 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Secretary 

Atlantic  Cotton  A.ssociation. 

Atlanta.  Ga    January  27.  1961 
Hon   Lindley  Beckworth. 
iVf ember  of  Congres'f , 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Thanks 
for  sending  me  recap   by   CCC  of  1958  crop 


cotton  loans  made  to  producers  In  the 
amount  of  $50,000  or  more  and  showing  the 
amount  repaid  by  the  producer,  which  I  am 
returning  herewith  in  accordance  with  your 
request.  I  would  certainly  like  a  copy,  If 
you  could  obtain  one  from  CCC. 

The  compilation  you  sent  me  "knocks  into 
a  cocked  hat"  the  general  assumption  that 
only  the  small  and  family  size  farm  benefits 
from  price  supports. 

From  the  CCC  compilation  you  sent  me  it 
seems  that  Arizona  large  farmers  made  loans 
from  CCC  of  $22,035,000  and  repaid  $7,897,- 
000;  California  cotton  producers  made  loans 
of  $40,141,000  and  repaid  $13,911,000.  So  to 
say  the  large  farmer  Is  not  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  our  Government's  benevolence  is 
ab.<=urd 

As  I  have  written  you,  a  compensatory  pay- 
ment program  for  cotton  is  the  only  program 
that  will  maintain  the  farm  income  and 
still  make  cotton  comp>etitlve  in  the  domestic 
market  to  manmade  fibers  and  to  foreign 
growths.  I  would  imagine  the  large  cotton 
producers  would  naturally  be  oppKJsed  to 
compensatory    payments,    for    they    have    a 


gravy  train  under  a  loan  program  whether 
with  limitation  of  payments  or  not.  Even 
with  limitation  of  payments,  the  large  pro- 
ducer Is  in  an  excellent  position  In  that  he 
only  has  to  sell  his  cotton  slightly  under  the 
loan  and  make  money.  A  loan  is  a  protec- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  large  pro- 
ducer 

Best  regards 

'Very  truly  yours. 

J.  M.  Gloer, 
Eiecutive  Vice  President  ay\d  Secretary. 

These  tables  may  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  before.  However,  some 
of  them  are  pertinent  I  feel  In  connection 
with  this  legislation.  As  I  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  a  question  I  asked  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  'Tuesday,  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  the  extent  to  which  any  of  the  loans 
might  be  reduced  by  the  legislation  under 
discussion  and  the  extent  to  which  money 
has  been  lost  by  the  Government  on  any  of 
these  loans.  Perhaps  no  money  has  been  lost 
on  any  of  these  loans.  TTie  figures  were 
brought  to  my  office  Wednesday  afternoon, 
I  regret  I  do  no;  have  the  1959  figures  too. 


l'r...|i„,.r 


.\r!iii(;tiin  C.ilfli  C".  etiil. 

\N  '■''ll.iki'  Kaiins.  Iric 

•  iitli-ii,  Iric 

.•<alyor  Laii'l  ( 'o 

.<<iiith  I.akr  K  inii^ 

Fi\r  I'oiiit*  It.'incli,  Inc 

<"  illlai  Cii.,  Inc 

F.inpluyiT  Knt<T|irivS,  L 

Jark   Hams.  Ini 

Hiii'im  Vistji  .V.s.scx'lation,  luc 


f.'i.'iS  crop  ]n  ir(-.y,ip  ))()>  I  f  Dill  iiinditi/  loan.''  iij  $.')li.<KH)  or  imiii.  In,   pnxhirrr 

HAHl.KY 
IHuihclsJ 


A.Mri'v- 


Visl.-i  ili'l  Llano  Kiirnis  e 
J.  'i.  .■^tum-l.inil  Co.   .. ,  . 


al... 


.\rUf)i;ti)ii,  .\ri? 

Stralforil,  Calif      

Huron,  Calif 

t'orconiu,  Calif 

'!o 

Fivo  I'oint.',  Calif  .. 

Fri'.^iio.  ( 'alif  .    - 

Huron,  Calif 
Kivr  I'dint.s.  f  ili/ 
.^aii  Knincisrc,  Calif. 

Fin Laut'li.  Calif 

Stratfopi.  Calif 


C)u  .nflly 

pll'iluo'l 


1.08A, 

1,(«3. 

9;vi. 
;w;i. 

29h, 
2.M, 
24.'., 
IKS. 
114. 

tm. 


4W 

125 

72«) 

,MI 

:*;« 

741 

:«'i7 

2Si) 

OI,"! 

,S43 


Amount 

$112 

408 

(XI 

1.  140 

431 

70 

!,  11,'. 

HTiO 

12. 

9.'.1 

o7t; 

70 

3(»H 

(i6f. 

tih 

;<H 

'.(90 

ItH 

:<!3 

t;hi 

•20 

2»i7 

IK'. 

3.'. 

2. '^7 

:^r;.^, 

4.' 

!'.« 

■2MI 

21 

122 

942. 

M 

lot. 

.'.21 1 

!.- 

I'r'Mliiccr 


Tlaniisls  Fivf  Point*,  Inc.. 
\V.  H.  Oavrniiort  ct  al.  .   . 

liilki  >   \  arn:.^,  Inc . 

.lohn  Ko'.ticr>;i.ii  ct  al     .    . 
N'rwh.,11  Latri  A:  Farmirie' 
.\n.icT^iir..  Clayton  A  Co 
Can  plMJI  Karminj!  Cor|i  . 

.^t'.warl  nio>-  

Hi.Url  Y    I'..  mi.T'-  .-t  al... 

c    !:.  I>:b,         

'r;i!:i'i;.  Firms      


Address 

Quantity 
pledged 

-Amount 

Five  roliits.  Calif 

77.3JW 

JsO.ft.'.J  fill 

Fresno,  Calif  .         

61.691 

M,77,'i  .V. 

Corcoran,  ( 'alif.    . 

60.  859 

l.l.H)..',.  2h 

Fresno.  ( 'ah!  . 

,^^  771 

,'.s.  .S.".9  55 

I  iri'hiiiijrb,  (al  1 

4S,  51V 

,"•.1,430  14 

Corcoran,  Calif. 

47,  «*44 

.Vi.  23.'.  7'J 

Haniin,  .MoTiC      . 

73,  H67 

Si.  1st  24 

.•^helllV,  Nfoilt                   .    .. 

69.  ^(^*^ 

.'i2.09y  .Vi 

MelviJlr.  N     l);,k    

.W,  119 

,M.3S9  4S 

Scrinton.  N    Dak.- 

(.1,673 

.■in,  .'.71  sr, 

\S  or'l'Ti.  Orei; 

y7.  i<,-.7 

92,  3;»2  M 

BEANS,  DKV  KHIIII.K 

[Huiiilri^lwi-iftiiJ 


Bean  (irowiT< 

C  ilifomia  l.nn.i  H.  an  (iH)Wcr? 

.\.s,so.'iallon 
II  in)lil  T.  S<.ccr»trom  et  al. 
W  alter  Awe  


M..io|.i  Bro?. 


1.  \'  H.mrli. 


Sarranii-nto.  Calif 

Oxnar.l,  Calif 

8aiit  1  \na.  Calif 
Crows  Laiidinp,  Calif. 


82.219 
57.096 

11.  •200 

,'.,  W>.s  1 

JW.7.<j44  35    I    Wistern  Bean  (irowers. 


Denver,  Colo. 


."i'jo,  (130  HO    I    Michijran     Cooperative     Beau      I.suising.  Mich. 
Marketing  .\ssooiHtlon. 

KK-,.  yfiO  m  :     Washington     Cooperative      S.-.,ttli  ,  Wa'-h 
5*.,  (tl*)  40  I'annor  .\sso<'iation. 


.1  8,(»7 

.1  61,600 

.  I  iK  (100 


l,Vi,  91(1  W 
441,672  (W 

31.";,  200  (II 


FLAXSEED 
[Bu-slu'lsl 


Brawley,  Calif. 


23, 2rj5 


$7s,  766.  38 


OAT.S 
|Bu.shclsl 


I'orl!iill,  Maho 


112.  102 


•W',,  111.   IS    i  TulaOa  Farni~ W  or.ien,  dri  uv 


35fi,  367  $247.  &,'.4  .'* 


RICE 

(n'in<lreiiweii;tit] 


Ark:ins<aii  Rice  Growers  Coop- 

erali'.e  .\ss<X'iation, 
rr.Klucers  Klrc  Mill.  In( 

I  r  liwliead  Hitc  .Milling  Co 

\\     B    r.Miuni  Coopcrativr  Co 
H.  I  liii.i  Fanns,  Inc.. 
W     F    Hurley  

II  iHsoii  Finns,  Inc |. 

\1'M)re  Hros. 

K    (•    Nicholson  pt  il. 

[-••on  Hutli.'li;e  et  i»l 

\rk  ins  IS  ,.^t  lie  I'eniU^ntiary   . 

I'Inicr  Fer-J'i.son     

Krniers   Hice  Orowers  Co-ip- 

erati\c 
Central  \'allc\  Rice  f  Jrowers   . 

N    F.  Davis      

L.  C.  Ulrlch 

I./mislana  Rifp  (Irowers,  Inc.. 
W   .1    Oaylc  4  Sons 


.''timsarf.  Ark. 
.-.do 


Jnne>;N)ro,  Ark 

Dcriiiott,  Ark 

VVihish,  Ark 

Dla7,  Ark 

Ixiuisvllle,  Ky.' - 

Wiiinnt  Hi. lee,  .^rk 

Hrinkley,  .\rk 

.Ve\vix)rf.  .\rk_ . 

(iriflv.  Ark 

DeWItt,  Ark 

VN'cst  .'Sacramento,  Ci  liL 

Sto<kton,  Calif 

FIrehaiiph,  Calif 

\Voo<lland,  Calif 

Crov^le^ ,  La 

Oueyilin,  La 


i,aM.  175 

Z'^'V  I  7!. 

3J.  2si' 
'l.i.t>\s 
14,  ,'^<7 
14.  21M 

i;<,  4** 

14.  H-'^.l 
12  214 

13,  :<4.- 

12  M0-. 

M.  7C<' 
l.'V  7."  4 

.ss.  2rA 
!  \*.  S71I 

rv  1 0.-1 

if.t.  1 1 1 

15,  UI4 


t5.  36fi.  07s  30 

1.3,31.  723.6.'. 

I,'.4.tfi7  47 

I(l«l,  ,5fil    17 

7("i.  21 U  51 

7i,  3'2V23 

7,'..  (Cf)  63 

(>s.  ra,'..  05 

Wi.  W.  im 

61.  S4S  <«r, 

60.  2S3.  K\ 

r ! ,  S24  43 

646,  :-(79.  10 

:v:i.  4s2.  2,'. 
s3.  HH.S.  {»] 
.5:5.  599  4,'. 

.">oo,  772.  TX 
ss,  K66,52 


M 


Lav»rt>nce  E.  Ix.Jeune  et  al 

Percj'  Baronet  et  al 

Janip.s  K.  Cireer  et  al 

.\llpn  tlrav  Estate 

W.  A  W.  i'lanting  Co 

J.  C.  O'Neal 

Koop  Bros 

E.  J.  8to«vs<v. 

Schiurrlnp  Bros,  et  al 

J.  W.  Adam  A  Son  et  al 

Emil  TowTisend  et  al 

P.  J.  Smidt 

B.  H.  Willis  

leviks  Kire  Land  Co. 

E.  B.  .Anderson 

T.  T.  1  )uncan  et  al 

I'eltier  Bros 

f)    L.  Heckaman 

L  Ranch  Co.  et  al 


Elton.  La 

.■^haw .  MiSfi 

Hollandale.  Mis 
Benolt.  .Miss  .. 
(»re»'nwood.  .M)« 
(.'leveland,  Miss 

Edna.  Tex 

Dayton,  Tex.. 
F;|  Cam|X).  Tct. 
.^UEleton.  Te\.. 
El  Canipo,  Tej. 
-...do . 


Beaumont,  Tex 

do 

Favst  BciTiard. 
El  Caniix).  lex 
Danhury,  Tc\- 
Hamshlre,  Tex 
(iana<lo,  Tex.. 


rex.. 


11, »* 
1 7.  327 
16.  662 

13.  777 
14,434 
111,  '201 
21.775 
]fi.  697 
15,  66(1 
1,V3'23 

14,  9KU 
13,783 

1 1 .  ,539 
10,  4,12 
ll,ii.M 
r2.  312 

12.  445 
9.  S04 

il:{»3 


*:.9, 2SS.  ry{ 


21 

Wl 
tl 


S.3.  :<4.'. 

77.  4fi6 
66.  («>6 
60.  ISl 

52,  oy.'. 
Km,  h.*-j 

74.  147  '26 
71.  777  U2 
CiM.  27(1  SX. 

66.  .vni.  4* 

M.  Virj  4S 
.',7.  WKS  ti' 
.v..  491.911 
,'»').  77:1  31 

5i,iy,i  7t 

,50.  6iM  H'j 
60,  5;i3  90 


'  Lo  in  was  made  on  rice  trrowTi  In  .\rkans..s. 


I 

I 


M   r 


»;-: 


LJ 


11000 
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rroilucer 

AJilress 

yualit-ty 
pled  pi  d 

.\!;',.in[it 

Troducer 

.\d(lrc)w 

Quantity 
jileilpeii 

AJiiotiiit 

Jark  RoMn.'on  A  .'on,= 

J,  L.  Ki.iil,  Jr - 

K  irmrrs  Invrstiurnt  Co 

(i  A  K  Farms 

JIooiierA  Kurk 

WalU'r  C.  Owens _ 

C.  M.  Wilnmrth 

Hurkhjun  A  Glenn 

Carl  .v.  BrolUer 

.Murri.soii  A-  (Juirk 

WUliunis  A  .-^on? 

WiUco  .V.Ariz 

.10 

Tucson.  Ariz 

Willcox,  Ariz 

Ciii;:!  (irandc,  Ariz 

McXoal.  Ant. 

(Jriines,  Calif 

Johnson,  Kiuis 

Moscow,  Kans 

Ila.'^tinir!,  Ni'br_ 

Clovis.  N.  Mfx 

40,724 
31.  '1.'^ 
29.  792 
2«.  727 
24.  29.1 
22.  7X1 
22,  ;M7 
03,  !*94 
42,  Kil 
39,  22;i 
31,  'lOl 

$.sO.  18.1  ,V, 
09.017  H'. 
ta.  4.K'..  '.10 
.18.  800.  22 
Xi.  200,02 
,'.(1.010.  34 
12.09(1  .13 

108.  149,  Si 
71..Vtt  70 
71,  77H.  24 
0-2.1-27.03 

>fii?M'y  A  TTarpcr 

i'.ilo  Alto  Kann."! 

Taft  .\h(i...' 

Jack  W.  .\lillrr 

HoKstown.  Tex 

Hisliop,  Ti-x _ 

Ilerf-ronl.  Tex 

Idniiiutt.  Tr\ 

.v..  7.14 
4>-.  121 
.'.(i.  wjr. 

4.1.  408 
:i(\.  1  43 

43.  rj-..i 

32.  240 
29,  610 
24.639 
30,000 

$130.  8K.1,  0- 

10-2.  497    (7 

9'i.  ,W,  2". 

79.  4ti;(.  81, 

Salt  CriH  k  U.inch 

Howir.l  Br..-< 

V.  K.  Nirhols 

Koihu'V  Sinilh.      ..  ..  ..... 

Hefui;io,  'I'vx 

Diinmitt.  Tex 

Kriona,  Tex 

Ilarl.  Tex 

71.  M.V  70 
71.  on    21. 

12.  srnt  ■„•. 

.11,  8Is    11 

11    H.  .\I.K)r.- 

J.  K.  lirilliih 

Ka-st  U<>rnanl,  Tex 

Morton,  Ti'x 

.10.  ^rll'.i  13 
ao,  100  im 

S(JVHEAXS 

IBu.->hel.-i 


Wpqsou  Farm.  Ine 

KeLser  Supply  Co     

Armorel  I'lantlng  Co 

Ji,  A.  I'Ukens  A  Son.  Co  

Craitfhe.a.l  Kicc  Millinp  (.'o,-., 

1).  F,  rorti.s 

I-eo  \Vi!.<on  A  Co 

Vano«"  M .  Thorap.son 

C    O   .Morean 

Carlson  Bros.     

JatkUalc 


Victoria.  Ark... 

Kei.spr.  -Vrk 

Armorel.  Ark.. 
Piokons,  Ark-. 
Jonesboro,  .\rk. 
lyTpanto,  Ark.. 
Wll.son,  Ark  ... 
-McCrory,  .\rk. 
Huplu's,  Ark... 
Marion.  Ark.. 
Arnioivl,  ArkX 


98.  780 
80.310 
57,303 

.'.O.  727 
.K).  1.13 
49.  ii09 
4.1.  403 
30.  874 
34.818 
32.  057 
27.  113 


$20.3.480  80  '    Jamc:  M   Thomas 

180.  |-,.-i3.  08        I.<'Oiiard  sitter.    

l-tl.  402  >«9       Mi.i.Ueiowii   Mills,   Koborl 
lo»i,  120,  70  Ciarrett. 

101,320  4'.        K    B.  C.ee 

103.944  87  I;  Storv  Farms,  Inc 

95..340  34        F    K    Jolly 

77.  l.-fii,  (11   ,;  Hunter  Land,  Inp 

71.72.1,08       J,  \'.  Conran  01  al 

(>;.  037  42    ,  Ed  .Marsliall  A  Son. 

51.717,21 


Tiickrrmnn,  .Kr\i  . 

Ui'iiiir.  Ark. 

Burlinglon,  Jowa.. 

niylhvllle,  Ark.»  . 

Wolf,  Mo 

Catron.  Mo 

Bell  City.  Mo 

Conran.  Mo 

Charleston,  Mo... 


2«.  443 

$.1.1.  .^«i 

■(0 

2.1.  8.14 

,14.  293 

-,-  ( 

24,114 

50.  3-.IS 

Jl, 

14.1,  900 

.307.  322 

1 1 

33,196 

ti'l,  S'l.f 

'C 

33,2»5 

I.S,  ICO 

r,,", 

27. 984 

57.  9.1-, 

'•4 

27. 251 

.v..  4o'.i 

',7 

26,804 

55,  111  18 

48 

■VVHEA  1- 
[BushclsJ 


•  IxMkn  was  made  on  soyl)eans  ^rown  in  Missouri. 
>  I>oan  was  ma<lr  on  wheat  erow!)  In  Colorado. 

«  Loan  «  -.is  made  on  w  hr-at  trrow  u  in  .Montana. 


John  K.  Xutr  1 1  al    

Vislii  del  l.l.iiio  Farms  et  al 

Kayinoud  C:v.stanclioa  et  al 

B1;ls  (Jornndn.  Sr..  et  al 

J.  O.  Boswell  Co 

Kedfem  Ranrhes. 

(iillin.  Inc..  et  al 

Frank  Lainli  et  al 

Elroy.  Ariz  

FireiiaUKh,  Calif  

.McFarland,  Calif 

Lancaf^tcr   Calif 

I.os  ,\nEclfS,  Calif 

I)ix<!  Bal().s,  Calif 

Huron,  Calif. 

Merid;iii,  Calif 

Firehaueh,  Calif 

Huron,  Calif  ...   _   

Firelwuph,  Calif 

Dert.y,  Colo 

HoUoke   C'olo 

74.221 
0.S33O 

43.  90<i 
41.14(1 
38.341 

:«j.  431 

32. 142 
27.  400 

27.  130 
31,  201 
'2.1,  010 

11  ft. -2.13 
.12.  Mil 

44.  02.1 
42.  8.13 
33.  049 
27,388 

31.  117 
31,23.1 
31.047 
2<<.  071 
49.  493 

M.  m4 

,'►4.  0(i8 
.12.  ti7li 
41.. 3.18 
41.442 
38.  391 
3S.  um 

3.1. 2:i» 

3!.. -too 
:(0.  347 

28.  244 
321.  9Pi 

(►4.  7M 
.1.1.  !*-28 
.15.  022 
11.. 151 
44.911 
43.0K7 
42.  S.31 
;«.  3.s(l 

38,  128 
34.942 
3-2,  6.'>4 

32.  292 
40,000 

29.  332 

45.  U<IO 
54,  822 

33.  (W< 
32.  247 
3,1,784 
93,430 
54,  970 
42,914 
47,  305 

39,  733 

.       .$103,909  12 

14.3.  141    19 

91.  104  ^1 

8l.s:i3.  80 

7t..3rJl.  18 

j  (-.4.  His.  U2 
03.131,48 

*           18.  41.2.  44 

17.    79H,    ':"'' 

10.  1l«l    Is 
14.  14s,  03 

IM.tHii..  22 
.^7.  47»  41. 
SO.  771, -z.-. 
7'i.  .llMi,  70 
«1.  231    71 
19,  4.18.  05 
.1.1.  147,  s<.i 
.14.  001.  2.- 
.14.042.72 
.'.0.  ,h74   2.' 
77,  119  S4 

til.  901.  20 

97.3-.*2.  40 

91.  343.  ,'.*; 

71.  s17  9« 
71,723, -.ll 
('■H.  343,  10 
•■7.  712.  -.'0 
Ii2.  723,  M 
:*\.  243,  74 
.'i4.oi3,  .'lO 

11.  121,t.-4   ' 
111. -20.1  -.'O  1 
Io4.0<sl(r2 

8'.l.  7-'0  21 
8(i.  s75.  99  1 
>*2.  4,M    041 

72.  031,  .19 
ox.  yll.  -.Ml 
♦  ,s.  oils,  'tl 
ol.4'.»0.  1>. 
(-|il.  7s1  .1, 
11.  !'07,  20 
.12.  080.  40 
51.732.  (« 
75,  800.  (XJ 
52,210,90 
82,3.10.  00 
9«.  2(>i.  72 
(■s3.  2,'4  4.S 
58.;J07.  07 
07,  894,  HJi 

153,  109,41 

92.  709,  (i3 
83,2.13,47 

73.  902.  .13 

72.  535.  12  , 

B.  L.  r>avis  Ranch,  Inc 

< '..l.piiiKint;  A  Son 

Ki  y  Hros. 

1   A.  C.  Lindsay 

1  John  I'roudfoot  and  L.  Oorgcr.. 

O.  W.  CuLsforth 

Fla.ss«'oroot  A  CiilU'rt.- 

()    S   (ileii  Thome 

.\dams.  Oreg 

Eciio,  Orep 

.Milton  Eri,.ewiiter,  Orcg. 

Ix-xin(!ton,  Oreg 

lone,  Orejj 

lleppner,  (Jretr 

IVnillelon,  Oreg 

..   ...lo 

3«.  472 

37   ,'i<«l 

:4.i.  i,'> 

31.10] 
32,  7-2.1 
32.112 

3.vnos 

3t,2.M 

'M ..  0J9 
2<.i!  8.S1 
31,708 
2X.  940 
30. 6-28 
48. 397 
27.  4Xi 
1  sj.  'IC.I 
91  '.»*> 
0,1.  \K\ 

4r.,oto 

40.  9'.il 
4",  Jl'i 

41,  ,107 
37.  .321 

:«i,  914 

.32,  l.'vs 
32.  9',is 
31..-)79 
24.  481 
27,  12.1 

:«.ono 

2fi,  742 
92.249 

69.099 

U\.  002 

t^j.  Hli) 

02.  ,'.30. 

(ill.  0)0 

.'si.  125 
51. 147 
47.  277 
43.  593 
41.407 
42, 792 
40.418 
:«,  72.'i 
39,  itfv3 
3'..  4S9 
31.005 
32.  190 
35.  527 

31. 7:to 

:*.3.  0.22 
*l.  91.' 
.35,  (KIO 

:v).  7.18 

.33,  709 

3I.2S1 
30,  Hiy 

$(',7,212  -.-v 
01.  r.os  7s 

01,  1.11,91 
.19.  8.N.  .'7 
.10.  .ViO  40 
.'u8.  .',*i<l.  30 
17.31.'.  17 
.'i«,  170  vi 

llaninioii'l.s  Kaiuli.  Ine   

Employees  Enterprise,  liir    ... 
J.  R.  Hammonds  Estates  et  al 
J    II    Monacliaii 

V.  1.,  Watkiiiset  al.. 

.■\irliie  Harn.s. , 

Roy  Howard  A  tkms 

Cro.s.s  R.mch 

N! .'(-'ormmach  Bros 

W;usco.  Oreg 

Touchet,  Ore? 

Milton  Frn'water,  On-g 
I'eiidli  ton,  On  p 

.11,  31  s  (>.| 
52,  191  '^1 
51,9*1.1.  70 

,1<i.  0.',.1.  ,'iii 

Spraeiie  Bros 

Iron  -Mueller.  Iiie,,  of  Colorado. 

do 

.'ill  .'-29    '1 

Bird  Citv,  K.ins.-i 

Walsh.  Colo 

\  .  J.  Asinuss<.n 

I  leiini^  1,.  .Anderson 

Agar,  S.  Uak 

Onida,  S.  Dak 

V(.rnon.  Tex       

88,  9<.M   JO 
51    29".^  71 

Brush,  Colo      

I.  T.  W.icironer  tru.st  estate 

I'errin.  I'erriu  &.  Erueman 

1.  W.  Huff 

\V  ire  Farms „ 

Ian  Tech  Farms 

1'.  C.  Harvey,  Jr 

Tlioiii.is  L.  Moran 

,321    791  on 

Kooney  Farms. 

I)<*lfnr(l  \j    Howni^ii 

Oarden  City,  KiUis.' 

Wray,  Colo 

Hereford,  Tex 

Oumas,  Tex 

I>imniitt   Tex 

Itsl,  .193  sj 
11'  2l.:(  73 

Tom  linyihiirv                

Littleton.  Colo 

Sprinpfield,  Colo 

(ienoa.  Colo    . _ . 

78  207    1 1 

Bernard  .Veill  et  ai 

Her  V    \ndt.rson  A  ."sons        

Panhiuidle,  Tex 

(•ru\er,  Tex 

77.  '*\1.  7i. 
71  -"(K.i   ^i 

Lew  istoii.  I'l alio 

.Mierdeen,  Maho 

Coll.y,  Kans 

(larden  (ity,  Kans 

Ru.s.<i.|l  Sprint-'S.  Kan-... 

Do'lpe  C\\\,  K.iiis 

.\Io.s«-o'.v,  Kans _. 

Johii.son,  Kans .. 

Duma-s.  Tex 

Stratford.  Tex 

70   19-2    IS 

I'riiv  A  l'ri(v 

02  O'.o*  73 

AlU'rt  Frahm     _. 

Fris\^ortl!  ."^hernLiri     

11.  11.  Ho;tue 

I  ''Imar  Durrclt 

Dalhart.  Tex 

.\marillo.  Tex 

01.713   is 
.'kS    |-ill<l   8.' 

AVveolT  Bros 

U  .  T.  Smoot 

do 

,18.  l.il.   02 

'i'heis  Co 

Carl  N.  Brollier 

H.  H.  HolLmd 

J.  K.  Stump 

Conrad  U  illi  ims ..  . 

Perryton.  Tex 

Waka.  Tex. 

13,  M7    •  t 
52,  till    4s 

Jessie  Johns  et   :tl                   

(ioodlan.l.  Tl  \ 

1)1101  1^,    1  ■■'. 

51    ,S40  41 

Bilrkliain  A  Cleiiii   

AVllU'r  WluTP                   

do 

(ioodlaml,  Kans 

Sharon  Sprinps,  Kaiis_. 

I  lodu'e  Citv,  Kans 

llar.lin.  Mont  ..  

(ireat  Falls,  Mmit 

Carter,  Mont _.. 

Thoiii.i-  L.  .Moran 

Jap   \\  ilson  A  Son.s.. 

11    300  oil 
.'■o  542  41 

llarol'l  W.  Fr;i.sier- 

llorripan  Farm.s  et  al 

B.  Everett  Phillips 

\  irgil  J.  Fcezell 

Kd:-Mr  W.  Smith  et  al 

1'ros.ser,  Wash 

10|.  MM    I'l 

\\  inter  Bros 

Camptiell  F.irniint:  '  <.rp-- 

ShetTels  Farms,  Ine 

E    (i    Onsta'l      .             

Llml,  Wash 

.Maiiton.  Wa.sh 

Lancaster.  W  a.sh 

W.illa  W  illa.  Wash 

Pullman    \N  ash 

117.  40>-   1" 
111.  79>>.  .1' 
107.  S4'.i  '« 
100  31'  37 

\'    U    Caziw  A  Soils 

Toston,  Mont._ 

E.  C.  Stalcy 

Ceiil  R.  .\nderson . 

101    7.'>4  M 

W.irrei!  Sweri.son   

Cut  H.mk.  Mont 

Hardin.  .Mimt 

Eueelie,  Orei:.' 

Conrad,  .Mont 

do 

Toston,  Mont  - 

.\iipusTa.  Mont     

W.dla  Wall.i.  Wa.sh 

Spraeiie.  Wash 

Touchet.  Wash 

I'omcroy .  W  ,i,-h 

S()okane,  Wash 

llarrln>:ton.  \V  ash 

Prescolt.  Wa.sh 

Pullman.  Wash 

llartlini.  Wash 

Washtucna,  Wash 

Walla  W.illa,  Wash 

Pros,s«.r,  W  lush 

Wiilli  Wall.i,  W.ish 

Conn.  11.   W  a^h 

AiiiU-r.  W;isli. 

Phmnix.  .\ru  ' 

Hit/,ville,  WiLsli 

Walla  W.dla,  W  a.sh 

Pendleton,  OreM.' 

Poinero\ ,  W  avh 

Eureka.  U  ish 

87  171  17 

Elovd  Warren.  Inc 

MeVutt   \'.r<'^.    

I/fKoy  11.  .Vielirson 

\\  alti.f  H.mk  i  A  Soii^ 

liiinsik.  r  Uro-s 

MiUor'l  Colony    Iiic        ........ 

J.  (>.  Pevton  Trust  et  al 

John  R.  React  al 

\    L.  Ferrelletal 

Don  Damon 

.\.lolph  Tirnin  et  al 

Ill  .liiLiii  La.s;Uer 

C;irl  Boyd- 

1  liut'ifihoth-im  Bros 

Dwavne  illankeuship 

J.  E.  Hair 

811.482  71 
8-2.734   71 

71,  0.-.I-,  :'.' 

(ill  i(7s  oil 

1.7.  l.lD    I.S 

Orii  (i'm  11 

Svlvia  ¥..  Cruel  el  al. 

.Math.  Thirlti'..s 

Morrison  A  (^uirk 

H.  B.  Wellnifz 

(ireat  Falls,  Mont 

Chi'.ster,  .Mont .. 

Harvard,  Xehr 

Kushville,  Xel.r .. 

{  loMS,  X.  Mel 

Serantoii,  X.  IJak 

Voss,  X.  Dak 

Lenimon.  X.  Dak 

Tiirpin.  Okla 

Ill  lix,  Oreg 

0.1.  28.3,  ui 
02.  141,  2' 
1.1.724  ut 

John  (iarrett.  Jr 

K.  E.  DlLse     . 

I..  E.  TilHTt  et    d 

Jolin  I).  Kii-<;elimanii     

Walter  M    Anderson     

K  asm  OS  A  (ieorsjeara-s 

(iijy  I'ravis 

S.T  S.  Farms 

liojer  Miwire 

Owes  A  Bel.shy.. 

Horritraii  Investment  Co _. 

Ralph  .\.  tiering  et  al 

.'.8.382   M\ 

.'A.  (lyti  37 

,'kS.  017   27 
,'«i.  14.S.  74 
.15.  40t.0H 
.'>.1   1 19  1  IS 

Ralph  Crurii                 .  

lone,  Ori'K. 

Cecil.  Oree    

Xcrlh  I'owder,  Ores 

lone,  Orejr. 

-Merlin  I'hillips 

Ent'dahl  Rmehcs 

r.  A   r    Ranch 

I'hilip  llolfman  et  al 

.1.3.  8-20.  .'.(1 
.'si.  .3.'^.  75 
51.:tO0,  27 
5(1  2.31  .il 

Bafus  A  Sons 

MtCaiist",    Craliam    A    Kauf- 
man. 

Charles  Carlson    ..  .     

•  Ix)an  was  made  on  wheat  grown  in  Wa.shini!ton. 

Source;  CS.  Department  of  Asiiculturc.  Cuiniucdity  Cre.lit  Cori  oration. 
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At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  some  evidence  of  ef- 
forts I  have  made  in  the  past  to  obtain 
rortain  information  about  grain: 

Statement  of  Mr    Beckwohth 

Mr  ."speaker.  I  herewith  enclose  letters  that 
indicate  certain  Information  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

Ten.nessee  ASC  State  Office. 
Nashville,  Tcjiu.   April  11.  1961. 
Hun,    LiNDLEY    Beckworth. 
//(jiisc  0/  Rcp'esentative.'i. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  We  are 
eticlosing  herewith  tabulations  showing  par- 
ticipation in  the  Comi-nodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  programs  for  the  years  1958.  1959. 
arid  1960  for  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  rye.  soybeans;,  and  wheat  as  requested 
in  your  letter  of  March  27,  1961. 

We  regret  that  Information  is  not  avail- 
able to  us  which  would  show  how  many  of 
these  producers  secured  loans  on  more  than 
one  commodity.  We  hope  that  this  Infor- 
mation will  be  satisfactory  and  will  meet 
your  needs. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carl  Pry 
Chairman.  ASC  State  Committee 

Teniies.'^ee 

PARTICIPATION   IN    THE    195  8   CCC    LOAN   PROGRAM 


('.i-ntii...lity 

NuinU'r 

priidii'iTs 

Iianici|>ated 

Amount 
lixined 

Barley 

Corn 

drain  sorRhuin 

Oat* 

Kye  

Sovtioaas 

Wiieat 

0 

.w 

4 
1 
0 

0 

J178. 's12 

i.oft; 

1.417 

(1 

2  07s  4;<'i 
I'M  1)01 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THK  1959  CCC  LOAN   PROGRAM 


Harley 

0 
113 

! 
fi 
0 

370 

0 

Com 

J3s  Me 

flr.iin  sorRhiim 

1   Oil 

il-.its        .                

11 

Kye     .   

SovlxMUS. 

W  heat 

0 
410   01. -( 
4si,0W« 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THE   1960  CCC  LOAN   PROGRAM 


Hurley 

1 

60 

1 

0 

0 

32 

213 

$8.11 

Ciini.  

KiK.  .'XO 

(iniin  sonrhiim 

Oats   

Kye                       

1.0  to 
0 
0 

S.ivlieari.s 

\\  ileal          

79.  -282 
■X¥i  272 

u.s.  department  of  acricttlture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee, 

Syracuse.  NY..  April  14.  1961. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.Hhington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Enclosed 
is  the  Information  requested  concerning 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  made 
in  New  York  State  for  1958,  1959,  and  1960 
for  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  rye, 
soybeans,  and  wheat. 

You  will  note  that  wheat  and  corn  are  the 
important  commodities  In  the  State  par- 
ticipating In  Commodity  Credit  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Without  considerable  research  in  county 
offices  we  are  unable  to  answer  your  last 
question  In  regard  to  the  number  of  farmers 
having  two  or  more  of  these  crops  under 
loan.  However,  we  feel  sure  the  number  of 
these  cases  would  be  very  small  in  our  State. 
If  further  information  is  needed,  please  let 
us  know. 

Bryan  Leonard. 
State    Administrative    Officer    for    the 
New  York  ASC  State  Committee. 


Commodity 

Year 

Produoere 
partid- 
l>atlnf 

Totiil 
loaned 

11  ,r!ey _ 

Cnrii    

19.W 
19,19 
1900 
19.18 
19.19 

mx) 

19.W 
19.19 
1900 
19.1S 

iy.19 

1958 
1».W 
IMiO 
19.1S 

ia.i» 

1960 

21 
3 

1 
1.34 

ISO 

132 

2»i 

3S 

10 

2 

$lfi.7ll 

2.174 

>«Vl 

117  917 

( irani  Mir'.'lmin^  None. 
O.its 

2W.  l>ts 
Ifie.  128 

44  770 

Km      

Zi.  213 
41.007 

10  sr/? 

1,  l!s". 

S.i\t«';inS 

.- 

1,420 

Wheat             

1.  IhO 

9S9 

1.027 

1    999  0.11 

1 ,  ,v-4.  :in;< 
l,t»1,  I. so 

US,  Department  or  Agricultlth, 
.Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee, 

Colu7nbia,  Mo.,  April  n.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDi.Ev  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.^'iington.  DC. 

Dear  Co.ngressman   Beckworth.    Tills   ac- 
ksiuwiedges    your    letter    of    March    27,    1961, 


requesting  information  on  the  participation 
in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
grams for  the  years  1958,  1959.  and  1960  We 
regret  the  delay  in  our  reply  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  y.Dur  letter  having  been  inad- 
vertently forwarded  to  the  director  of  ex- 
tension at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

For  your  Inlormatlon  we  attach  a  listing 
showing  the  number  of  loans  and  the  total 
amount  loaned  for  each  of  the  years  and 
commodities  requested.  However,  we  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  specific  In- 
formation regarding  the  number  of  farmers 
who  participated  in  two,  three,  and  four  of 
these  programs,  respectively.  Our  accounting 
records  are  noi  maintained  on  an  Individual 
name  basis  and  therefore,  it  would  l>e  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  us  to  assemble  this 
information.  Our  experience  with  these  pro- 
grams would,  however,  enable  us  to  estimate 
that  30  percent  of  the  producers  participated 
in  two  programs.  10  percent  participated  in 
three  programs,  and  no  more  than  2  percent 
participated  In  four  programs  in  each  of  the 
years   1958,   1959,  and   1960. 

We  hope  this  information  is  what  you  de- 
sire:  if  we  car,  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  .aesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Claltje  Bowles, 
State  Adminwtrative  Officer. 


1900 

1959                 j                 1S68 

Number 
of  loans 

Ixi  III  \  due 

Nunibt  r    lx)an  \  uu. 
Ill  loan;   I 

Niuidx'r 

of  liian.s 

lyian  \  a!ue 

Hurley 

31 

10.  y2:f 

1,017 
24 

7 
2.  Ofi.1 

!?.  '.#<0 

23.6.13 

$2G.720 

•>;■),  H3ii.  <)wi 

1.790.  9S4 

12.  42-.' 

.3.  4,V-. 

4.  072.  977 

12,  1,s,1.  (>2<. 

i;(.  122 

1.*  4 
24 

n 

.3,  R.1H 
11.732 

»23.  ia3 

27.  v*3,1.  V17 

l.HfiO.  110 

12.911 

1 .  S.-4fi 

7.  497.  077 

11.tm.334 

127 

.1.HM 

0,  HM 

H3 

19 

9.  XiV 

11.  171 

$1(V4.9.^1 

13.  117.  .197 

!<.  410,  ls(. 

.1ft.  i*N2 

1 1.  124 

20.310.491. 

11.  V22.fm 

(urn      ..   - 

( irain  imrghuins 

Oats 

Kye  

Siiylx-HIW 

W  heat 

Total 

42,328,581 

30,13.1 

53.272.004 

33.  7(* 

17  K46.  3<-l 

US    Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Committee. 

College  Station,  Tex.,  April  11.  1961. 
Hon  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  contained  in  your 
letter  dated  March  27,  1961,  listed  below  are 
the  numt>er  of  loans  disbursed  in  Texas  on 
1958- ,  1959- ,  and  1960-crop  barley,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  and  wheat. 
Also  listed  are  the  quantities  of  these  com- 
modities placed  under  loan  and  the  amounts 
of  loans  disbursed: 


We  do  not  have  a  record  of  the  number  of 
producers  who  participated  In  the  price 
support  program,  as  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  loans  disbursed,  or  the  number 
who  obtained  loans  on  more  than  one  com- 
modity. However,  It  is  hoped  that  the 
above  information  will  serve  your  purpose. 
If  additional  Information  relative  to  the 
price  support  program  is  desired  or  if  I  can 
be  of  further  service  to  you,  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  Braoshaw, 
Acting  State  .Adm,inistratii>e  Officer. 


il.l.S   1  ROI 

\¥  KV. 

Cominoility 

Number 

Quantity 

Amoant  of 

of  loans 

under  loans 

loans 

Harlev 

2,094 

1  2.  2S,1.  .144 

r2.  l.'<..  09(1 

Corn 

26 

1  fa.  331 

«9,  279 

(Innn  stirnhunis 

43.320 

:  fi6,.19H,f.79 

12:*.  aH).  913 

Oats 

5,  091 

'  8.  882.  504 

,1,9til.071 

Kve 

62 

'  .10,  227 

4\  621 

I'sdvlK.ans 

973 

1  673.  621 

i.,322.  rv« 

Wlieat 

20.027 

1  43,480,461 

80.  671'..  2>S9 

in.i'.i  rR'ip  vE.vR 


Harley 

.33 

'  .11.  avi 

Jan.  H91 

Coin ..   

6H 

1  136.  780 

163,019 

( irain  .sorKhimis 

lf...30X 

^36.222.1»( 

214.392 

t)ats 

124 

1  19,1.  967 

113.217 

S<)\  tie.ins 

19 

1  3H.  724 

(IK.  997 

Wiieat 

.1..132 

'■  13,133,890 

23.  34.1.  60s 

1960  CHOP   VK-^B 


B^o-ioy--- 

Com..               

(irain  sorghuiii-s 

Oatj!                   

21 

.^ovheans  

Wheat              

10 

'•261.  119 

$191,213 

'  70,  694 

K7.  .V2S 

.13,717,3.18 

S3.  ;402,  M73 

1  4<V4.  SS4 

209.  642 

1  .33,  202 

,18.  132 

•29,764,33.1 

.13.  :t83.  820 

■  HiLshels. 

'  1 1  undiTd  weight. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  herewith  enclose  statements 
that  Indicate  the  availability  of  Informa- 
tion: 

U.S.  Department  or  Agricultttre, 
Agricultltial  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee, 

Colh-ge  Park,  Md..  April  19.  1691. 
Hon    Lindley    Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  Since  fur- 
nishing the  information  pertaining  to  Mary- 
land participation  in  price-support  programs 
for  transmittal  to  you  by  Dr.  Nystrom,  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  our  area  director 
on  this  subject,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed, 
and  which  we  believe  will  t>e  self-explana- 
tory. However.  If  the  Department  In  Wash- 
ington should  be  unable  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation you  desire,  please  let  us  know. 

We  are  returning  the  letter  from  Dr.  Ny- 
strom.   together    with    attachments,    as    you 
requested  in  your  note. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dudley   C   Aist 
Adininistrative     Officer,    Maryland 
State  Office. 
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Ck>oprBATivE  Extension  Work  in 

AOKICULTUKK      AND      HOMS      ECO- 
NOMICS, State  or  Maxtuind, 

College  Park.  ltd..  April  13.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Bbckwobth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

£>EAS  Congressman  Beckworth:  I  have 
your  thermafax  copy  of  letter  addressed  to 
directors  concerning  grain  producers. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  ol  letter  with  at- 
tached data  received  from  Mr.  Dudley  C. 
Aist,  of  the  Maryland  ASC  State  office.  I 
hope  this  gives  you  the  information  you 
need.  If  it  does  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  write  me  further. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  E.  Nystrom.  Director. 


The  information  desired  can  be  furnished 
by  the  Department  In  Washington  so  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  furnish  It  county 
by  countj'. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice, 

Washington.  D.C,  April  12,  1961. 
To:    State  administrative  officers,  northeast 

area. 
From:    Harris   W.    Soul,    director,   northeast 

area. 
Subject:  Requests  for  grain  crop  loan  Infor- 
mation. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Con- 
gressman Beckworth  recently  asked  a  num- 
ber of  States  for  information  about  grain 
crop  loans  In  the  past  3  years. 


College  Park,  Md  ,  April  11,  1961. 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Nystrom, 
Director   of  Extension,   Agriculture, 
University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park.  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Nystrom:  Attached  is  a  tabula- 
latlon  which  will  give  most  of  the  informa- 
tion requested  in  Representative  Beck- 
worths  letter  of  March  27.  The  answers  to 
the  questions  in  the  final  paragraph  of  Rep- 
resentative Beckworth  s  letter  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  conducting  a  survey  in  each 
county  in  the  State  in  which  there  was  loan 
activity  In  any  of  the  past  3  years. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  work  in  coun- 
ties on  the  new  feed  grain  program  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  conduct  such  a  survey 
at  this  time,  however,  if  he  should  still  wish 
to  get  these  figures  we  will  conduct  the  sur- 
vey and  furnish  the  results  to  him  after 
the  feed  grain  program  has  gotten  under- 
way. This  would  be  in  about  a  month  or 
6  weeks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dudley  C.  Aist. 
Administratiir  Officer. 
Maryland  ASC  State  Office. 
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Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 

Clcmson.  S.C..  April  19. 1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Your  re- 
quest for  Information  dated  March  27,  1961, 
on  participation  of  farmers  In  this  State  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram for  several  commodities,  was  referred 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawford,  acting  State  admin- 
istrative officer,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committee,  Columbia,  S.C.  Mr. 
Crawford  advised  me  on  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  have  taken  no  action  to  obtain  the 
Information  requested  by  Congressman 
Beckworth,  since  we  have  Just  received  a 
letter  from  our  Washlngtoa  office  advising 
that  the  information  sought  by  the  Con- 
gressman covers  a  number  of  States  and 
will  be  furnished  at  the  Washington  level." 
I  trust  that  you  have  received  through 
the  Washington  office  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  B.  Nutt,  Director. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  April  20,  1961. 
Mr.  Harris  W.  Soule, 

Commodity    Stabilization    Service,    U.S.    De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  M«.   Soule;   Please    note   the    enclo- 
sures. 
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I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
dated  March  27,  1961,  that  I  sent  each  State 
Director. 

Since  you  state  speciflcaJly  you  can  furnish 
the  information,  I  want  it  Immediately  and 
I  want  all  of  the  information  for  which  I 
asked  in  connection  with  every  State.  Be- 
cause you  do  state  you  have  the  Information 
in  Washington,  I  shall  expect  the  informa- 
tion forthwith. 

Plea.se  return. 

Kind  regard.s. 

Ljndlet  Beckworth. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  March  27.  1961 . 

Dear  Director:  For  the  years  1958.  1959, 
and  1960  I  desire  the  following  information: 

How  many  barley  producers  part iripa ted 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corf)oration  loan 
program''  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  Stale  in  each  yeai"? 

How  many  corn  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
State  in  each  year? 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  in  your  State  in  each  year? 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
State  in  each  year? 

How  many  rye  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
State  in  each  year? 


How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  State  in  each  year? 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  St.Ttc  in  each  year? 

How  many  farmers  participated  In  the  pro- 
grams of  two  of  these  crops?  How  many 
larmers  participated  In  the  programs  of 
three  of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers 
participated  in  the  programs  of  four  of  these 
crops? 

For  this  information  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Regards, 

Lindlet  Beckworth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  to  have  the 
information  soon. 

I  include  some  letters  Indicating  an 
effort  on  my  part  to  obtain  certain  fig- 
ures: 

Te:vNessee  ASCS  State  Office. 

Sashville,  Tenn  .  June  13,  196!. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Our  files  show  that. 
we  furnished  you  tiie  information  requested 
in  your  letter  of  March  27.  1961.  by  letter 
dated  April  11,  1961.  from  Carl  Fry,  State 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

We  now  have  standing  instructions  to  re- 
fer congressional  requests  for  program 
and  or  administrative  data  to  our  area  di- 
rector in  Washington  since  matiy  times  the 
information  is  available  in  Washingt<jn  or 
could  be  made  available  in  perhaps  slightly 
different  form  but  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  inquiring  Member.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  in  such  Instances  the  Depart- 
ment liaison  representative  will  contact  the 
Congre.ssman  or  Senator. 
Very  truly  ycjurs, 

Andrew  J.  Smith, 
Assistant  to  State  Coymnittrr. 


i.sdependence  asc 
County  Committee. 
Batesville.  Ark..  June  13.  1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
Houie  of  Representatnc.s, 
Wa.shi7igton,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Tliis  is  with  refer- 
ence to  your  request  of  June  4  for  certain 
iiifurmation  regarding  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  programs. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  State  office 
that  requests  of  this  nature  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  southeast  area  direct<jr,  Wash- 
ington, for  authority  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation. As  soon  as  a  determination  has 
been  made  regarding  the  furnishing  of  this 
information,  we  will  advise  you. 
Yours  very  tn.ily. 

Andy  F.  LACEFirLD, 
County  Office  .Manager. 


loLA.  Kans  .  June  12,  1962. 
Ijndley  Beckworth. 
Unu.'^e  of  Rrpresentatii  cs. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
of  June  4,  1962.  requesting  information  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  my  tmderstandlng  that  this  informa- 
tion can  be  more  easily  secured  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  In  Wash- 
ington. They  have  these  reports  on  file  with 
this  Information  already  consolidated. 

I  feel  that  by  your  contacting  them,  they 
can  more  quickly  provide  you  with  this  in- 
formation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gale  D.  Beck, 
Allen  County  Office  Manager. 
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Ltnn  Couktt  ASCS  CoMMrrrEE. 

Tahoka,  Tex.,  June  11. 1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckwokth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  your  letter  of 
June  4.  we  have  very  limited  Information  re- 
lating to  your  inquiries.  The  Dallas  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  office  would  be  a 
good  source  to  compile  this  Information  as 
their  records  are  kept  on  a  statewide  basis. 

There  were  no  producers  participating  in 
the  CCC  loan  program  for  any  of  the  years 
1958,  1959,  1960,  or  1961.  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing commodities:  barley,  oats,  rice,  corn, 
wheat,  soybeans,  or  peanuts. 

We  have  approximately  1.465  producers  in 
Lynn  County.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  all  producers  participated  In  the  cot- 
ton loan  program  In  each  year.  We  do  not 
have  records  Indicating  the  total  amount 
loaned. 

Assuming  that  1,465  producers  would  be 
an  average  number  for  the  4  years,  we  esti- 
mate that  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
producers  participated  in  the  grain  sorghum 
loan  program  In  each  of  these  years.  Again, 
we  do  not  have  records  Indicating  the  total 
amount  loaned. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
you  with  more  reliable  information  but,  we 
hope  that  this  will  be  of  some  value  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  G.  Bragg, 

Office  Manager. 


THE   HONORABLE   ABRAHAM   J. 
MULTER  HONORED 

Mr.  HAQAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27.  1962,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New 
York,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  representing  about  650 
reform  congregations  of  the  United 
States,  honored  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER,  with  its  American  Judaism 
Award. 

Laudatory  messages  were  received 
from  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  and  a  host  of 
other  friends  too  many  to  mention. 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  and  Mayor 
Robert  P.  Wagner  were  the  honorary 
chairmen. 

In  addition  to  the  many  distingruished 
men  and  women  in  the  audience,  the 
dais  was  graced  by  such  outstanding 
personalities  as  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
Robert  Morganthau;  Majority  Leader  of 
the  New  York  State  Senate  Walter  J. 
Mahoney;  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  State  Senate  Banking  Committee 
Samuel  L.  Greenberg;  New  York  State 
Regional  Director  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Charles  H.  Kriger;  and 
such  prominent  members  of  the  New 
York  business  community  as  George 
Textor.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  and  Morris  A. 
Schapiro  who  was  cochairman  of  the 
function.  The  chairman  and  toast- 
master  was  my  dear  friend  and  long- 


time public  servant,  Aaron  L.  Jacoby. 
Judge  Emil  N.  Baar  and  Dr.  Maurice  N. 
Eisendrath.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  president,  respectively,  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, extended  greetings.  Industrial- 
ist Jack  Davis  presented  the  plaque, 
which  read  as  follows : 

American  Judaism  Award 

Presented  with  admiration  and  esteem  to 

Hon.  Abraham  J.    Mlh^ter 

by  the 

Combined   Campaign   for   American  Reform 

Judaism  and  Its  Beneficiary  Institutions 
The   Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion 

In  appreciation  and  recognition  of  Con- 
gressman Multer's  40  years  of  consecrated 
services  for  the  betterment  of  his  city.  State, 
and  Nation,  the  strengthening  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community,  and  the  advance- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  American 
Judaism. 

Let  all  men  know  that  out  of  the  work  of 
his  hands  and  from  the  radiance  of  his 
spirit  there  rose  a  new  light  to  Illuminate 
the  prophet's  dictum:  "Do  Justly,  love  mercy, 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Gkxl." 

First  American  Judaism  Award  dinner. 
Sundav,  May  27,  1962,  Waldorf  Astoria,  New 
York. 

The  principal  sundress  of  the  evening 
was  delivered  by  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  James  L.  Saxon.  His  address 
is  of  tremendous  interest  and  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  it  Is  a  signal  honor  to  join  this  dis- 
tinguished gathering  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  American  Judaism  award  dinner,  and 
to  share  In  this  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Representative   Multik. 

The  combined  campaign  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the 
Hebrew  Union  CoUege-Jewlsh  Institute  of 
Religion,  which  Is  sponsoring  this  award, 
reflects  the  highest  traditions  of  our  free 
society.  Its  work  in  sustaining  and  further- 
ing religious  education  in  our  country  serves 
for  all  our  citizens  a  Tital  and  essential  func- 
tion in  a  land  which  is  proud  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  religious  freedom.  Surely  no  group 
in  American  life  seeks  more  selflessly  and 
spiritually  to  meet  and  resolve  the  Issues  of 
our  times.  Nor  does  any  group  in  our  society 
work  more  devotedly  toward  the  creation  of 
a  better  society  for  all  men  iinder  God. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  working  with  Mr.  Multer 
for  many  years. 

The  invitation  for  this  function  refers  to 
40  years  of  community  service  by  our  guest. 
Actually  the  period  is  closer  to  50  years. 

Few  people  know  that  when  he  was  still 
attending  high  school  he  was  teaching  Sun- 
day school  classes  in  a  Reform  temple  in 
Coney  Island. 

He  was  not  yet  21  years  of  age  when  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  his  local  Democratic 
club. 

When  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  he  took 
postgraduate  coiirses  at  Columbia  University 
in  order  to  better  prepare  him  for  that  kind 
of  community  service. 

He  has  not  only  been  a  guest  speaker  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  has 
occupied  platforms  and  pulpits  in  as  far 
away  places  as  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Japan,  and  Australia. 

The  Congressional  Rxcoko  reflects  his 
services  on  behalf  of  his  coreligionists  In 
Spain.  As  the  result  of  his  representations 
personally  made  to  the  Government  of  Spain, 
synagogues    in   that    country    have    written 


permits  to  conduct  religious  services  and  the 
Jews  are  allowed  to  Inter  their  dead  \n  ac- 
cordance with  their  religious  traditions. 

Those  who  have  read  Ambassador  Mc- 
Donald's book  know  how  he  was  flown  out 
of  Israel  in  1948  by  United  Nations  plane 
so  that  he  could  personally  deliver  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  Oklahoma  City  messages 
entrusted  to  him  by  Ambassador  McDonald. 
United  Nations  Delegate  Ralph  Bunche.  and 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  General  Riley.  The  time 
he  spent  with  President  Truman,  from  mid- 
night until  2  a.m.  one  morning  on  this 
subject  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  prompt  President  Truman  to  ignore 
the  pressures  upon  him  to  rescind  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

It  was  his  bill  that  revised  and  modernized 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  25  years  after 
Its  first  enactment. 

Most  people  Interested  In  the  financial 
institutions  of  our  country  know  of  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  Im- 
portant bank  legislation  of  every  type. 

Not  only  is  he  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work  of  each  of  the  four  congressional 
committees  on  which  he  serves  but  he 
probably  knows  more  about  pending  legis- 
lation than  even  the  Rules  Committee  itself 
because  as  the  Democratic  whip  for  the  New 
York  State  delegation  he  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  not  only  with  all  bills  which  go 
to  the  floor  via  the  Rules  Committee  but  must 
be  Just  as  familiar  with  bills  emanating  from 
the  three  House  committees  which  are 
privileged  for  floor  action  without  going  to 
the   Rules  Committee. 

A  gifted,  articulate,  Industrious,  and 
scholarly  man.  he  has  well  earned  the  sta- 
tion of  great  distinction  he  occupies  In  the 
National  Congress.  Congressman  Mxtlter 
has  never  hesitated  to  take  new  ground  on 
the  social,  economic,  and  financial  horizons, 
when  the  betterment  of  our  people,  and  of 
our  national,  economic,  and  financial  Insti- 
tutions Justified  such  a  course.  Many  ex- 
amples of  his  forward-looking  viewpoint 
could  be  cited,  a  most  recent  illustration  be- 
ing his  part  in  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  creation  of  the  now  popular  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies.  One  of  the 
truly  masterful  presentations  made  In  recent 
years  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  his  management  of  the  bill 
amending  the  law  relating  to  reserve  require- 
ments of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

His  has  been  a  leading  role  for  years  In  the 
development  of  congressional  policy  relating 
to  national  and  International  governmental 
financial  Institutions,  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

A  list  of  the  activities  reflecting  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  is  lengthy.  What  I 
have  here  stated  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  vision  and  per- 
ception of  the  national  and  international 
role  of  the  United  States  today.  It  is  In- 
deed a  well  deserved  tribute  which  we  ac- 
cord here  tonight  to  this  great  American. 

KTHICS    IN    BANKING    AND    BI7SINIS8 

It  Is  appropriate,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
tribute  to  Mr.  Multbr  by  religious  leaders, 
that  we  should  examine  a  problem  which 
lies  at  the  point  at  which  our  lay  and  reli- 
gious lives  meet — the  problem  of  ethics  In 
banking  and  business. 

The  term  "ethics."  like  the  word  "weather," 
frequently  recurs  In  dally  speech  and  Is 
understood  generally  by  all  who  hear  It. 
But  like  "weather,"  It  Is  difficult  to  define 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone.  In  Its 
broadest  scope  "ethics"  refers  to  a  philo- 
sophical, rather  than  to  a  th«olofflcal,  treat- 
ment of  moral  issues.  It  will  MTvc  our  pur- 
pose here  U  we  understand  etbles  to  mean 
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the  Bclentlflc  study  of  right  and  wrong  In 
human  conduct  as  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  natural  reason. 

The  meaning  of  this  term  as  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  bankers  and  businessmen — and 
also  to  labor  leaders — In  a  private  enterprise 
economy  such  as  our  own,  Is  today  a  matter 
of  most  urgent  concern  to  us  all.  What  is 
ethical  depends  upon  what  a  man  ought  to 
do  in  any  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self; and  this  in  turn  dep>ends  upon  the 
roles  he  must  play  in  society  as  a  free  willing 
person,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  socioeconomic  area. 

The  problems  of  ethics  which  businessmen 
of  today  face — and  share  with  leaders  in 
government  and  labor — are  real  problems  de- 
manding positive  solutions.  Since  the  prob- 
lems of  today  have  emerged  from  our 
dynannically  changing  social  order,  their 
solution  cannot  be  found  in  a  philosophy  of 
ethics  limited  to  maintaining  the  status  quo 
of  yesteryear.  New  problems  require  new 
solutions.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  busi- 
nessmen— as  it  is  for  us  all — to  search  for 
genuine  solutions  to  these  problems. 

So  that  we  may  see  the  true  scope  of  these 
modern  ethical  problems  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  today's  man  of  affairs  in  relation 
to  them,  may  we  take  a  long  look  backward 
at  the  historical  developments  that  brought 
us  to  the  problems  of  the  present. 

At  the  time  our  Nation  was  founded,  much 
of  what  is  now  described  as  the  Western 
World  was  in  the  throes  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  a  pervasive  upheaval  was 
taking  place  in  the  then  traditional  roles 
of  government  and  of  private  enterprise. 
That  was  the  era  in  which  the  power  of  the 
state  and  of  the  guilds  was  weakening,  and 
greater  scope  was  developing  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Independent  private  initiative  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  which 
were  opening  up  to  apply  rapidly  advancing 
technology  and  to  serve  expanding  markets. 
In  our  own  country  these  forces  were  fiu- 
thered  and  greatly  strengthened  by  opposi- 
tion to  royal  power,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  vast  unexplored  potentials  of  a  pioneer- 
ing nation. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas,  there  was  develop- 
ing at  that  time  a  basic  economic  philosophy 
which  supported  the  view  that  the  social 
interest  could  be  served  to  best  advantage 
if  much  more  extensive  reliance  was  placed 
upon  private  initiative  based  upon  private 
Incentives  in  making  use  of  a  nation's  pro- 
ductive resources.  Thus,  in  the  early  criti- 
cal phases  of  out  Nation's  history,  the  con- 
cepts of  a  private  enterprise  system  as  we 
have  known  them  were  coming  to  their  full 
fruition  throughout  the  world  of  which  we 
were  a  part.  These  concepts  saw  their  most 
Intensive  development  here  because  we  were 
less  Influenced  by  the  traditional  past,  and 
were  more  responsive  to  the  new  Ideas  which 
were  then  emerging.  The  environment  in 
this  country,  moreover,  was  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  new  thought  that  reliance  should 
be  placed  more  fully  upon  the  genius  of  the 
individual  and  his  personal  motivations  in 
the  sphere  of  economic  activity. 

In  the  nearly  two  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  that  time,  deep-seated  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  role  of  the  individ- 
ual in  our  economy.  We  stand  today  at  a 
significant  crossroad  in  the  development  of 
new  social  concepts.  While  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing differ  somewhat  from  those  that  have 
occurred  within  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, they  are  basically  similar.  In  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  there  were  at  least  three 
distinguishable  stages  of  development  which 
brought  us  to  our  present  position. 

In  the  first  stage — roughly  from  the  found- 
ing of  our  Republic  to  the  end  of  the  Recon- 
struction period — when  new  technologies 
were  being  placed  in  use,  when  capital  was 
flowing  in  from  abroad  to  develop  these  op- 
portunities, and  when  the  vast  regions  of 
our  West  were  being  settled,  the  scope  for 


the  exercise  of  private  initiative  was  sub- 
jected only  to  the  most  rudimentary  controls 
by  Government.  Enterprises  were  generally 
small  in  size,  the  opportunities  for  the  ven- 
turesome were  almost  unlimited,  and  there 
was  little  concentration  of  population  in  ur- 
ban communities.  Those  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  role  in  the  economic  scene 
could  escape  and  seek  a  new  outlet  for  their 
energies  at  the  frontier.  A  large  portion  of 
the  population  was  significantly  self-suffi- 
cient in  the  sense  that  they  relied  only  to 
a  relatively  minor  extent  on  their  capacity 
to  vend  their  goods  or  services  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

At  the  second  stage — the  last  two  decades 
of  the  19th  century  and  the  first  two  of 
the  20th — we  began  to  experience  the  prob- 
lems which  are  uppermost  today.  While 
there  remained  a  frontier  in  the  sense  of 
opportunity,  the  Western  frontier  wltli  its 
scope  for  individual  initiative  was  largely 
gone.  Further  advances  in  technology,  tlie 
growth  of  capital,  improved  transportation 
and  communication  facilities,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  metal  and  mineral  re- 
sources, brought  larger  scale  enterprises.  A 
greater  proportion  of  the  population  became 
dependent  upon  wage-employment  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Urban  com- 
munities grew  to  prominence  throughout  the 
country,  factory  employment  became  more 
common,  and  our  industries  progressively 
served  not  only  national  but  also  interna- 
tional markets. 

In  this  environment  public  attention  was 
increasingly  directed  to  the  social-economic 
problems  that  flowed  from  the  practice  of 
the  prevailing  economic  philosophy.  As  In- 
dividuals grew  more  dependent  upon  wages, 
and  in  turn  upon  their  employer's  capacity 
to  sell  and  market  their  services  and  prod- 
ucts, the  role  of  private  producers  and  em- 
ployees came  under  increasingly  critical 
scrutiny  by  all  segments  of  society.  Doubts 
developed  that  reliance  could  be  placed  as 
extensively  as  in  the  past  on  the  private 
bargains  struck  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee and  between  buyer  and  seller.  There 
were  public  outcries  against  the  power  being 
exercised  by  large  business  enterprises,  and 
against  the  treatment  of  workmen  by  their 
employers.  There  developed  during  this 
period  a  new  philosophy  of  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment In  economic  affairs.  Wages  and 
working  conditions  came  under  steady  and 
growing  public  control.  The  acquisition  of 
market  power  by  industrial  groups  was  cur- 
tailed by  the  antitrust  statutes  which  were 
enacted  to  protect  the  general  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

The  third  stage,  in  which  we  now  stand, 
Is  one  of  transition.  It  began  in  the  early 
thirties  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  depression  which  pro- 
duced much  suffering  not  yet  erased  from 
our  memories.  This  stage  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  growing  awareness  of  social 
problems.  We  have  witnessed  legislation 
imposing  more  stringent  public  controls  on 
business  enterprise,  laws  that  enhanced  the 
power  of  labor  groups,  and  statutes  that  pro- 
vided new  directions  for  our  agricultiiral 
economy.  During  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war  we  experienced  some  of  the  most 
intensive  public  controls  ever  imposed  on 
business.  The  matter  of  maintaining  full 
employment,  with  all  that  It  entails  in  the 
way  of  public  authority,  became  an  accepted 
task  of  Government.  A  new  Cabinet  post 
was  created  for  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  continuing  threat  of  external 
aggression,  and  our  efforts  abroad  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  and  economic  aid, 
brought  new  problems  for  our  International 
economic  relations. 

In  these  circumstances  of  mounting  pres- 
sures, and  a  new  consciousness  of  our  na- 
tional needs  and  International  obligations. 
there  has  developed  in  some  circles  an  un- 
defined dissatisfaction  with  the  functioning 
of  private   nitiatlve  In  our  economy.    An  un- 


easy feeling  exists  that  the  philosophy  of  our 
past  is  not  equal  to  the  tasks  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  responsibilities  which  should  rest 
upon  the  individual,  and  how  he  should  per- 
form them,  are  being  questioned  by  many. 

In  the  forms  In  which  these  problems  ap- 
pear today,  they  are  genuinely  novel.  Dur- 
ing almost  all  of  our  past  history,  while 
there  was  increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
conduct  of  our  bankers  and  businessmen,  the 
tlirust  of  our  efforts  to  ImfKJse  limitations 
upon  their  affairs  was  through  direct  public 
controls.  Where  abuses  developed,  limita- 
tions were  sought  through  publicly  defined 
standards  of  conduct.  In  this  context,  what 
was  not  forbidden  was  permitted;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  bankers  and  businessmen 
were  not  called  upon  explicitly  to  take  ac- 
count of  public  interest  considerations  other 
than  those  Incorporated  into  law. 

This  approach  was  in  keeping  with  the 
philosophy  which,  up  to  that  point,  was  gen- 
erally accepted  for  our  private  enterprise 
.system.  In  the  terms  of  that  philosopliy, 
the  s<x;ial  reliance  placed  upon  private  en- 
trepreneurs to  serve  public  ends  rested,  not 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  dis- 
cern and  his  willingness  to  follow  the  pub- 
lic interest,  but  on  the  assumption  that 
If  rivalry  were  preserved  and  fostered,  the 
public  good  would  be  served.  This  view 
Justified  the  emphasis  we  placed  upon 
maintaining  private  competition.  Where 
competition  was  found  to  be  Insupportable 
or  Inadequate,  as  for  example  in  the  fields  of 
public  utilities  and  banking,  detailed  pro- 
visions for  public  control  were  enacted  to 
safeguard  the  social  Interest.  Departures 
from  this  basic  philosophy  were  chiefly  in 
the  field  of  wage  determinations  where  con- 
certed action  was  made  lawful  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
where  only  partial  and  Intermittent  con- 
trols over  prices  and  output  were  under- 
taken within  the  broad  context  of  private 
initiative.  The  efforts  to  maintain  full  em- 
ployment have  been  principally  through 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  not  generally 
entailing  direct  intrusion  into  the  decision- 
making processes  of  private  industry,  but 
relying  largely  upon  external  incentives  and 
disincentives. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  view  has 
grown  increasingly  that  if  our  private  enter- 
prise system  is  to  function  effectively,  bank- 
ers, businessmen,  and  labor  leaders  alike 
will  have  to  give  greater  thought  to  the 
public  consequences  of  their  actions.  There 
is  more  widespread  acceptance  of  the  belief 
that  public  aims  cannot  always  be  served  if 
private  Individuals  act  only  in  accordance 
with  their  own  Interests,  particularly  where 
competition  Is  not  maintained,  and,  some 
say.  even  if  it  is  maintained.  Coupled  with 
these  doubts  has  been  the  view  that  some- 
how the  deficiencies  could  be  remedied  with- 
out resort  to  extensive  new  public  controls. 

Some  observers  put  the  argument  very 
graphically.  They  say  that  if  our  private 
enterprise  system  is  to  be  sustained,  business 
and  labor  will  have  to  conduct  themselves 
in  ways  which  serve  public  needs,  and  not 
merely  their  own  needs.  Should  they  fail 
to  take  public  considerations  into  account, 
the  only  feasible  alternative,  according  to 
these  views,  would  be  to  expand  the  role  of 
Government.  The  growing  power  of  large 
corporate  complexes,  and  of  aggregations  of 
labor,  have  fostered  the  view  that  such 
power  brings  with  it  public  responsibility. 
The  disturbing  burdens  our  country  faces 
today  have  greatly  heightened  the  feeling 
that  all  must  contribute  to  the  satisfaction 
of  these  needs. 

The  problem  of  accommodating  private 
actions  to  public  Interest  considerations  is 
essentially  one  of  defining  the  public  in- 
terest In  terms  sufficiently  precise  to  provide 
a  reliable  guide  for  private  action.  This  is 
a  task  both  for  the  individual  and  for  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  not  look  to  the  law  with 
its  sanctions  to  prescribe  the  ethics  of  our 
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dally  affairs  In  all  detail.  The  individual — 
be  he  banker,  businessman,  or  labor  leader — 
has  a  special  competence  to  Judge  the  social 
implications  of  his  calling  and  his  responsi- 
bllittea  to  the  community  of  which  be  Is  a 
part.  Government  also  has  a  task  to  per- 
form In  developing  meaningful  guidelines 
which  express  the  social  Interest,  and  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  those  who  resp'snd  to 
ethical  norms  will  not  be  unfairly  handi- 
capped in  the  face  of  unethical  conduct  by 
others. 

The  standard  of  living  which  the  people 
of  our  coxuatry  today  enjoy — unmatched  any- 
where else  in  the  world — is  dramatic  testi- 
mony to  the  effectiveness  with  which  our 
private  enterprise  system  has  performed  its 
tasks  over  the  years.  These  well-deserved 
laurels  should  not  Im  allowed  to  become  a 
resting  place  for  our  future  ambitions.  Our 
past  achievements  have  in  no  small  meas- 
ure been  founded  upon  the  adaptability  of 
our  private  enterprise  system — its  sensi- 
tivity to  developing  needs.  More  than  ever 
we  shall  have  to  sustain  this  unique  quality. 
Our  success  in  meeting  the  challenges  we 
face — our  skill  In  conforming  old  incentives 
to  new  requirements — will  determine  the 
future,  not  only  of  our  private  enterprise 
sjrstem.  but  of  our  free  and  independent 
society. 


FRANKING  PRIVILEGE  USED  IN 
RAIDS  BY  ONE  STATE  UPON  THE 
INDUSTRY  OP  ANOTHER 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  raids  by  one  State 
upon  the  industry  of  another. 

In  recent  weeks  business  firms  in  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  have  been  solicited 
to  relocate  in  another  State  with  glowing 
statements  as  to  the  benefits  which  might 
then  be  enjoyed.  These  solicitations 
have  been  made  through  the  medium  of 
the  U.S.  mails  which  in  Itself  is  not  im- 
proper. What  is  definitely  a  violation  of 
propriety  is  that  they  have  been  mailed 
under  the  franking  privilege.  This 
means  that  the  very  people  who  are  be- 
ing assaulted,  those  who  work  in  our 
Rhode  Island  industrial  plants,  are  being 
forced  through  their  taxes  to  subsidize 
the  assault  being  made  on  them.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  mitsuse  of  the  privilege 
and  one  which  in  my  opinion  violates 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  Congress. 

It  may  be  that  this  incident  is  not  the 
first  attempt  through  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  to  raid  industry  of  an- 
other State.  It  is,  however,  the  first  such 
attempt  against  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land which  has  come  to  my  attention 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  letting  it  pass 
utmoticed.  Specioui;  explanations  as  to 
the  innocent  nature  of  such  approaches 
leave  me  cold.  The  purpose  and  hoped- 
for  end  result  is  plain  to  see.  The  intent 
is  to  pirate  the  industrial  gains  of  one 
State  by  another  and  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Congress  must  not 


permit  such  circumstances  to  continue. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  introduce  legislation  prevent- 
ing such  practices  from  enjoying  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  franking 
privilege.  The  bill  I  have  proposed  is  a 
simple  one.  It  provides  that  the  privi- 
lege shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to 
authorize  the  sending  in  the  mail,  as 
franked  mail,  of  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  advocates,  requests, 
or  otherwise  solicits  in  any  manner  the 
transfer  from  one  State  to  another  State 
of  any  business  enterprise  or  business 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  this  bill.  I  urge  the 
support  of  all  my  colleagues  for  it.  Who 
knows  just  which  States  will  next  be  the 
subject  of  a  similar  attack? 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Frelinghuysbn  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona ) ,  through  June 
23.  on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  HoEAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  the  balance  of  this  week,  on 
account  of  hospitalization. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  for  2  hours,  on  June 
28. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  on  June 
20. 

Mr.  Beckworth,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derwinski)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Cctnningham. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  75S2.  An  act  to  amend  title  30  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  relating   to   funds   re- 


ceived by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
payments  for  damage  to  personal  property, 
and  for  ether  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  emolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titlf^: 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam.  .American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands  in  ma- 
jor disasters;  and 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pota- 
watoml  Indians  in  Kansas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn. ) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  June  20, 
1962,  at  11  oclock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2201.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  grants  awarded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  finance  equipment 
purchases  by  the  Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memo- 
rial Laboratory  (JML).  September  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pafwrs  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the 
Carter  Lake.  Iowa  and  Nebr..  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  17.  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2203.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  reUUve  to  furnishing 
certain  information  relating  to  the  budget 
for  19«3.  which  carried  an  estimate  of  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  expenditures  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  loan  guarantee  re- 
volving funds,  of  $156,250,000  (H.  Doc.  No. 
443 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ex- 
penses In  the  ETOvemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  piirposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  pursuant  to  section  1(d) 
of  the  act  of  July  21,  l&ei  (76  Stat.  216), 
and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

220«.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  award- 
ing of  Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery 
and  Service  for  1960,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Axigust  8,  1950  (64  8t«t  897-398);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  11846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  in  Indian  country; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1833).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HR.  11500.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1839).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Prazier;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1840). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  690.  Resolution  providing 
for  sending  the  bill  (HR.  7618)  authorizing 
the  payment  of  certain  moneys  to  N.  M. 
Bentley  in  settlement  of  claim  against  the 
United  States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1841).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI :  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HH.  1660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Margaret  MacPherson.  Angus  MacPherson, 
Ruth  MacPherson,  and  Marilyn  MacPherson; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1842).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvln 
Hardin;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1843). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HM.  4950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleton 
R.  McQuown.  Thomas  A.  Pruett,  and  James 
E.  Rowles;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1844).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  5312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
additional  claimants  against  the  United 
States  who  suffered  personal  injuries,  prop- 
erty damage,  or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
explosion  of  a  munitions  truck  between 
Smithfleld  and  Selma.  N.C.,  on  March  7, 
1942;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1845). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  7469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  Miles;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1846).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  8201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  5C. 
Curtis  Melton.  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1847) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  9894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Shea,  deceased,  in  full  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  that  estate;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1848) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J.  Wiersma;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1849).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  sev(.'rally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  i:!199.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sending 
as  frankfd  mall  of  solicitations  for  the  trans- 
fer of  one  State  to  another  State  of  business 
enterprises  and  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR.  12200,  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(2)  of 
the  Inte)-state  Commerce  Act  to  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
quire the  cancellation  of  any  international 
through  route  or  Joint  rate  under  certain 
clrcumstsinces;  and  for  other  purpcses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR,  12201  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  to  place  transactions  involvfng 
uniflcaticns  or  acquisitions  of  control  of 
freight  forwarders  under  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr,  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  li!202.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R,  12203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  identlflcaiion 
of  a  military  airlift  command  as  a  specified 
command,  to  provide  for  its  military  mission, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  In 
airlift;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  1:J204,  a  bill  to  amend  section  303(C) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  transporta- 
tion of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwellings 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the 
48  contiguous  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  S<;rvices. 

H.R.  111205.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact 
and  to  the  participation  of  certain  addi- 
tional States  In  such  compact  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  amendment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12206.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals  irrespective  of 
race,  cre<!d,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHERER: 

H.R.  li!207.  A   bill    to  amend   the    Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;   to  the  Committee  on 
Un-Ame;ican  Activities. 
B}'  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  i:!208.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4142 
(relating-  to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision components!  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R,  i:>209,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
advent  of  humane  treatment  for  the  men- 
tally HI;  to  the  Committee  on  Pust  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HR.  l:>210.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portatlo;i  to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  carlnK 
for  himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr    O'BRIEN  of  New  York  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H  R,  12211.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  certain  property  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr    SCHNEEBELI: 

H  R,  12212  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  cork 
stoppers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

H  R.  12213  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
insulation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

HR  12214    A  bill   authorizing  a  survey  of 
Peytons  Creek  and  tributaries.  Texas.  In  the 
interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr,   REIFEL: 

H  R,  12215,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay 
on  conservation  reserve  acreage  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr,  WIDNALL: 

H  Res,  693  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R,  11327)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  District  of  Columbia  an  appoint- 
ed Governor  and  Secretary,  and  an  elected 
legislative  assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and   severally  referred   as   follows: 

By  Mr,  ANFUSO: 
HR  12216.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Lt,  Col. 
Henry   A,    Rogan   shall   be   advanced   to   the 
grade  of  colonel,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    BOLLING: 
HR  12217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Edward  Leonard;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HALEY: 
HR,  12218,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sumiko 
Salto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,  NIX: 
H  R  12219    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isolene 
E    F,  Shakespieare;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  12220.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Miss 
Maria  Meintassi;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Ti  i.sDAv,  Jink  10.  1<H)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  great  companion  of  our  pil- 
grim way.  across  all  the  toiling  hours  of 
this  day,  keep  our  hearts  with  Thee,  as 
once  more  in  this  Chamber  of  govern- 
ance, those  who  here  speak  and  act  for 
the  Nation,  face  vexing  national  and  glo- 
bal problems  which  tax  them  to  the  ut- 
most to  solve. 

While  they  heed  the  judgments  of 
those  who  share  with  them  the  respon- 
sibilities of  statecraft,  enable  them  by 
Thy  sustaining  grace  to  test  all  things 
by    their   own   conscience   and   by   the 
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teachings  and  spirit  of  the  one  who  alone 
is  our  Master. 

Calm  our  anxieties;  strengthen  our 
every  weakness ;  save  us  from  paralyzing 
fear  and  embittered  cynicism;  and  in 
these  times  that  try  men's  souls,  make  us 
worthy  of  these  demanding  days,  that 
cry  aloud  for  wisdom  and  character. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  18.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  I^r.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  15,  1962,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act  and 
joint  resolution: 

S,315,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ting-Wa 
Wong;  and 

S,J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  deferring 
until  July  15,  1962,  the  issuance  of  a  procla- 
mation with  respect,  to  a  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominatior^s  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  2186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Arrans  Rodriguez; 

S.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shunichl 
Aikawa; 

S.  2418.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Rozln  Recanatl; 

S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Carey 
(Timothy  Mark  Alt); 

S.  2562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnett; 

S.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry; 

S.  2895.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  St.  Cloud  Diocese;   and 

a.  2990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Scalzo  (nee  LoSchiavo). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  78)  requesting  the 
President  to  return  to  the  Senate  the  en- 
rolled bill,  S.  1745,  relating  to  District 
of  Columbia  schoolchildren's  fares,  and 
providing  for  its  reenroUment  with  a  cer- 
tain change. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  disagreement 


to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  3.  7.  11,  12,  13.  14.  15.  16.  17, 
and  18  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8291)  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
assistance  rendered  to  certain  migrants 
and  refugees;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Waltir,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr. 
Chelf,  Mr.  PoFF,  and  Mr.  M(X)re  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concilrrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R  4012.  An  act  to  amend  section  801 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
assistance  in  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing  for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have 
suffered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower 
extremity; 

H.R.  4592.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed- 
erated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont,; 

H,R,6145.  An  act  to  postpone  for  1  year 
the  second  reduction  In  credits  under  section 
3302(C)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  reduced  credits  against  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax)  in  the  case  of 
States  to  which  such  section  applied  for 
1961; 

H.R.  7278  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  5,  1952,  so  as  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  un- 
der authority  of  such  act; 

H  R  8214  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  actuated  by  explo- 
sive charges  in  construction  actlvitv  on  the 
US  Capitol  Grounds: 

H.R  y  199  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  1202d 
Civil  Affairs  Group  (Relnf,  Tng),  Port  Ham- 
ilton, Brooklyn.  NY; 

HR.  9243.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Appropriation  Act,  1952.  In  order  to 
designate  the  reservoir  created  by  the  John 
H.  Kerr  Dam  as  Buggs  Island  Lake; 

H.R.  10066.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  St.-ites  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  re- 
sulting complete  aphonia; 

H  R  10263.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
SUtes  over  lands  within  Eglln  Air  Force 
B.ise.  Fla.; 

HR.  10265,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  in  his  discretion  to  pay  in- 
creased basic  salary  to  postal  field  service 
employees  for  services  performed  before  the 
expiration  of  30  days  following  their  assign- 
ments to  duties  and  responsibilities  of  higher 
salary  levels,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  10452,  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.  N  Dak.,  approximately  275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land; 

H.R,  10530.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 

HR.  10825.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Augiist  4,  1959  (73  SUt.  280) ; 

H.R.  11057.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in  trust  for  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina; 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  Jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military  Reserva- 
tion: 

H.R.  11523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment   without    compensation   from   the 


Government   of   readers   for   blind   Govern- 
ment employees    and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11711.  An  act  to  Incorporate  Science 
Service.  Inc  .  for  the  purpoees  indicated  by 
Public  Law  85-875; 

H.R.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
in  name  of  Beardstown,  111.,  flood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
project; 

H.R.  11753  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefiu  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11793  An  act  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  trafficking  In  phonograph  rec- 
ords bearing  forged  or  counterfeit  labels; 

H.R  12061  An  act  to  extend  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951: 

H  J.  Res  417  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  as  Lake  Kaweah; 

H,J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;   and 

HJ.  Res  717  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  1.  1963,  as  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Dav 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  refen'ed  as  indicated : 

HM  4012  An  act  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing for  certain  blind  veterans  who  have 
suffered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare, 

H.R,  4592,  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.; 

H.R.  10452,  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.  N.  Dak.,  approximately  275  74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land; 

H  R.  10530  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation;  and 

H.R.  11067.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6145.  An  act  to  postpone  for  1  year 
the  second  reduction  In  credits  under  sec- 
tion 3302(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  reduced  credits 
against  the  Federal  unemplo>Tnent  tax)  In 
the  case  of  States  to  which  such  section  ap- 
plied for  1961: 

HR,  10066,  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  re- 
sulting complete  aphonia;  and 

H.R.  12061  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

H.R  7278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  5,  1952.  so  as  to  remove  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  real  property  conveyed  to 
the  territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States 
under  authority  of  such  act; 

H.R.  10263.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  Bglln  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla  : 

H.R.  10825.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  4.  1959  (73  Stat   280);  and 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  New   Jersey  Jurisdiction  over  any   laiids 
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within  the  Fort  Hancoclt  Military  Reserva- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8214.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of 
certain  construction  tools  actuated  by  explo- 
sive charges  In  construction  activity  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds; 

H.R.  9243.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Appropriation  Act,  1952.  in  order  to 
designate  the  reservoir  created  by  the  John 
H.  Kerr  Dam  as  Buggs  Island  Lake; 

H.R.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
In  name  of  Beardstown,  111.,  flood  con- 
trol project,  to  the  Sid  Simpscn  flood  control 
project;   and 

H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  as  Lake  Kaweah; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  9199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  1202d 
Civil  Affairs  Group  (Relnf.  Tng.),  Fort  Hara- 
illon,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.; 

H.R.  11711.  An  act  to  incorporate  Science 
Services,  Inc..  for  the  purposes  indicated  by 
Public  Law  85-875; 

HJl.  11793.  An  act  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  trafficking  in  phonograph  rec- 
ords bearing  forged  or  counterfeit  labels; 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

H,J.  Res.  717.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  1,  1963,  as  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10265.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  in  his  discretion  to  pay  in- 
creased basic  salary  to  postal  fleld  service 
employees  for  services  performed  before  the 
expiration  of  30  days  following  their  as- 
signments to  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
higher  salary  levels,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  em- 
plo3rment  without  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11753.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sevice. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  major 
disasters; 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  Poto- 
watomi  Indians  in  Kansas;  and 

H  R.  7532.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  funds  received 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  from  pay- 
ments for  damage  to  personal  prop>erty.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfielp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
tnittee  on  Government  Operations  was 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Stockpiling  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.5  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report     on     Review     of     Certain     Gra.nts 
Awarded      by      National      Institutes      of 
Healih,  Public  Health  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  grants  award- 
ed by  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation,   and  Welfare    to   finance  equipment 
purchai«8    by    Roscoe   B.    Jackson    Memeirlal 
Laboratory.  September  1961  iwith  an  accom- 
panying; report):   to  the  Committee  uii  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

AtTDIT  FlEPORT  ON  FEDERAL  Hot'SINC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Ur.ited  States,  transmittine;.  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Feder.U  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance .\gency.  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  C(jmm:ttee  on 
Government    Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate',  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.  E.  Local 
nil.  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  Milwaukee.  W'is  .  re- 
lating to  medical  care  for  the  aged,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ONE-HUNDRETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION- 
LETTER  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  ob- 
servance of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, Governor  Rockefeller  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of 
the  Governors'  Conference  a  resolution 
in  which  the  Governors  would  pledge 
themselves  to  seek  to  translate  into  fuller 
reality  the  basic  values  upon  which  the 
Emancipation  Pioclamation  is  based. 

In  letters  to  members  of  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  Governor  Rockefeller 
stated : 

I  feel  the  adoption  by  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference of  this  resolution  •  •  •  will  be  both 
timely  and  constructive. 

Governor  Rockefeller  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  New  York  State  own.*;  the 
original  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation in  Abraham  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  requests  for  ex- 
hibition of  this  historic  document  in  this 
centennial  year,  I  am  having  a  facsimile  of 
the  original  proclamation  prepared,  and  it 
would  be  my  very  great  pleasure  to  send  you 
a  copy  if  you  would  like  to  have  it — 

Governor  Rockefeller  stated. 


The  Governors'  Conference  will  meet 
at  Hershey,  Pa,,  July  1  to  4. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's letter  to  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  the  draft  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a.';  follows: 

June  8,   1962. 

Dear  Governor :  In  this  year  mark- 

int:  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  the  original  draft  of 
which  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  handwriting  is 
ri  proud  possession  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  deem  It  especially  appropriate  to  submit  to 
the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Governors' 
Conference  a  resolution  rededlcatlng  our- 
selves to  the  fundamental  American  princi- 
jjles  on  which  the  Proclamation  Is  based. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  requests  for  ex- 
hibition of  this  historic  document  in  this 
centennial  year.  I  am  having  a  facsimile  of 
the  original  Proclamation  prepared,  and  it 
would  be  my  very  great  pleasure  to  send  you 
a  copy  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

I  feel  the  adoption  by  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference of  this  re.soIution,  a  copy  of  whirh 
is  enclosed,  will  be  both  timely  and  con- 
structive. 

With  best  wislie<; 
Sincerely, 

NrisonA  Rockefelier. 

Tiir.    19t32  Governors'  Conference — 
Resolution:    Civil  Rights 

Whereas  this  Nation,  under  God,  was 
founded  on  and  draws  its  sustenance  from 
the  concejjt  of  the  worth  of  the  individual 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man;  and 

Whereas  this  year  of  1962  mark.s  the  lOOih 
anniver.sary  of  the  promulgation  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation;  and 

Wliereas  at  a  time  when  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  fundamental  human  values  are 
bein^  tested  throughout  the  free  world,  it 
i.s  appropriate  and  desirable  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
individual:  and 

Whereas  human  rights  and  individual  dip- 
nity  require  both  adequate  protection 
through  law  and  contiinious  action  at  every 
level  of  our  society,  public  and  private,  to 
make  these  fimdamental  rights  a  living 
reality  for  our  people;  and 

Whereas  the  enjoyment  by  the  States  of 
:hfir  full  rights  as  sovereign  entitles  requires 
the  States  to  a.ssume  and  discharge  with 
vigor  their  full  res[X)nsibillties  not  alone  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  people  but 
also  for  the  realization  of  their  peoples'  aspi- 
rations for  freedom.  dit;nity.  and  equal  rlfrht.s 
and  opportunities  as  individual  human  be- 
ings; and 

Whereas  the  impart  of  the  actions  nf  the 
.St.ites  In  this  crucial  area  of  human  vaUies 
has  immediate  significance  far  beyond  the 
l)orders  of  our  States  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  and 

Wliereas  any  discrimination  ba.sed  on  race, 
creed  or  color,  in  housing,  In  education.  In 
trans]Xjrtation.  In  employment,  in  public 
jilaces  of  assembly  or  in  personal  services  l.s 
iilien  to  these  fundamental  values:  Now, 
ilierefore,  be  it 

Rcsolvrd  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  That  we  Gov- 
ernors in  conference  here  assembled  pledge 
ourselves,  affirmatively  and  positively,  to 
.seek  to  translate  these  cherished  American 
values  into  fuller  reality  within  our  respec- 
tive States,  by  executive  action,  where  pos- 
sible, through  laws  adopted  by  the  State 
legislatures,  where  necessary,  and  by  fully 
utilizing  in  the  arena  of  public  opinion  the 
leatiership  responsibility  inherent  In  the  of- 
fice of  Governor. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEK 


As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr   MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce: 

Herbert   W.   Klotz.   of  Virginia,   to  be   an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ENGLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KUCHKL)  : 

S  3437.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and  ease- 
ment Interests  at  Hunter-Llggett  Military 
Reservation  for  construction  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  ex- 
change for  other  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grueninc)  : 
S.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303ic)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  transportation 
of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwellings 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the 
48  contiguous  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remark:?  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL : 
S.  3439.  A  bin  to  authorize  tlie  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration,  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land  to 
the  Lexington  Park  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Slrota; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota)  : 
S.  3441  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  Square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  BuUd- 
Ing;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  OF  1949,  RELATING 
TO  TRANSPORTATION  OF  HOUSE 
TRAILERS  AND  MOBILE  DWELL- 
INGS FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI  and  myself.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  "to 
amend  section  303(c)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  transportation  of 
house  trailers  and  mobile  dwellings 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and 
the  48  contiguous  States."  I  ask  that 
at  the  conclusicn  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  bill  b<;  printed  in  the  Record. 

This  bill  is  introduced  to  place  Alaska 
In  a  particular  instance  on  a  par  with 
the  contiguous  48  States.  A  member  of 
the  armed  services  may,  upon  retire- 
ment from  active  duty,  select  a  home 
and  receive  certain  travel  allowances  for 


himself  and  dependents  to  the  selected 
home  if  he  "first,  is  retired  for  physical 
disability  or  placed  on  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list;  or,  second,  is  re- 
tired with  pay  for  any  other  reason,  or. 
immediately  following  at  least  8  years  of 
continuous  active  duty — no  single  break 
therein  of  more  than  90  days — is  dis- 
charged with  severance  pay  or  involun- 
tarily released  to  inactive  duty  with  re- 
adjustment pay." 

The  law  also  states  that  transporta- 
tion of  baggage  and  household  effects 
may  be  provided.  Similar  allowances  for 
military  servicemen  are  provided  upon 
change  of  station.  These  various  provi- 
sions apply  to  Alaska  as  well  as  to  the 
other  States.  However,  in  lieu  of  trans- 
portation of  baggage  and  household  ef- 
fects, a  serviceman  may  elect  to  have  a 
housetrailer  or  mobile  dwelling  trans- 
ported to  the  State  of  his  choosing  or  his 
new  station  or  be  given  a  mileage  allow- 
ance for  moving  such  a  vehicle. 

The  applicable  provision  of  law  states 
this  "in  lieu"  selection  may  be  allowed 
only  for  transporting  the  trailer  "with- 
in the  continental  United  States." 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  was  en- 
acted before  Alaska  became  a  State.  At 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  the  term  "con- 
tinental United  States"  was  considered 
to  exclude  Alaska  unless  specific  inclu- 
sion was  provided.  The  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act— Public  Law  86-70,  approved  June 
25.  1959 — stated  that  any  laws  enacted 
thereafter  would  include  Alaska  when  the 
term  "continental  United  States"  was 
used. 

The  exclusion  of  Alaska  from  the  trail- 
er provision  means  that  any  serviceman 
who  wants  to  take  a  trailer  to  Alaska  for 
housing  puiE>oses  receives  an  allowance 
to  the  Canswiian  border  but  receives  not  a 
cent  in  allow  since  for  the  mileage 
through  Canada  and  within  Alaska.  This 
exclusion  also  means  that  a  trailer  can- 
not be  shipped  by  the  Government  to 
Alaska  as  it  can  be  between  the  other 
States.  Therefore,  on  one  hand  the 
serviceman  headed  for  Alaska  receives 
the  same  travel,  baggage,  and  household 
effects  allowances  as  a  serviceman  going 
to  another  State  to  make  his  home  or  up- 
on change  of  station  but  on  the  trailer 
provisions  alone  he  is  excluded.  He  must 
pay  from  his  own  pocket  the  moving 
costs  for  a  major  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  many 
cases  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
transportation  of  trailers  or  a  mileage  al- 
lowance for  such  purpose  is  considerably 
less  than  the  cost  of  shipping  a  man's 
baggage  and  household  effects.  This  bill, 
then,  could  save  money. 

It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the 
Congress  is  enacting  Public  Law  85-326, 
approved  February  12,  1958.  providing 
allowances  for  transportation  of  house- 
trailers  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  who  are  transferred  from 
one  official  station  to  another,  amended 
the  bill  to  include  Alaska  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Interior  Department  in 
the  same  fashion  as  we  seek  here.  This 
bill,  then,  has  precedence. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  some  areas 
now  being  settled  in  Alaska  there  is  an 
acute    housing   shortage.     Providing   a 


means  by  which  these  men  can  take  their 
mobile  homes  with  them  would  go  a  long 
way  in  alleviating  their  personal  housing 
problems  and  removing  a  major  hurdle 
to  settlement  by  them  in  Alaska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3438 »  to  amend  section 
303(ci  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  imiformed  sei-v- 
ices  transportation  of  house  trailers  and 
mobile  dwellings  within  Alaska  and  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  48  contiguous 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  tfor 
himself  and  Mr.  Grueninc).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co'igress  assembled.  That  section 
303(C)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  253(c)),  Is 
amended  by  ir^serting  Immediately  after  the 
twelfth  sentence  of  such  section  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "As  used  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  the  term  'within  the  continen- 
tal United  States'  means  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  within  Alaska,  or 
between  the  continental  United  States  and 
Alaska." 


ACQUISITION  OP  CERTAIN  PROPER- 
TY IN  SQUARE  758.  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBLA.  AS  AN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  GROUNDS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case) 
has  joined  with  me  in  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  to  acquire  lots  2,  3.  800.  801,  and 
802  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  located  at  the  Northwest  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  A  Streets  NE  . 
east  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  prop- 
erty consists  of  approximately  15.000 
square  feet  of  groimd,  of  which  approx- 
imately 11,300  square  feet  are  now  used 
as  a  parking  lot  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  under  a  month  to  month  rental 
agreement.  The  remainder  of  the 
property  is  occupied  by  three  frame 
houses. 

The  Marlow  Coal  Co.,  who  owns  this 
property.  ad\ises  that  they  have  con- 
sulted an  architect  and  been  advised  that 
they  can  erect  a  luxury  apartment  on 
this  site  at  a  cost  of  $750,000,  excluding 
the  value  of  Uie  land. 

It  would  seem  prudent  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  this  property  while  it 
is.  for  the  most  part,  unimproved  land 
and  buy  it  at  a  comparatively  low  price, 
rather  than  wait  and  take  it  at  some  time 
in  the  future  when  it  may  be  necessai-y 
to  condemn  it  as  improved  land  of  a 
value  of  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Marlow  Coal  Co. 
that  they  are  willing  to  sell  this  property 
to  the  Government  at  this  time  if  a  price 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  can  be  agreed 
upon.  They  have  indicated  a  selling 
price  in  the  order  of  $200,000  as  their 
present  thinking. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
is  anxious  that  the  Government  pur- 
chase this  land  and  that  it  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  parking  of  automobiles  of 
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employees  of  the  Court.  After  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  situation,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice states  that  it  was  found  that  this  is 
the  only  lot  sufficiently  close  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building  to  afford  parking 
space  for  the  Court's  personnel,  and  fur- 
ther stated  that  women  constitute  a 
large  percentage  of  such  personnel  and 
during  the  winter  work  until  after  it  is 
dark,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
them  to  have  to  park  their  cars  a  great 
distance  away  from  the  Court.  The 
Chief  Justice  further  advises  that,  if  de- 
prived of  this  lot,  he  knows  of  no  other 
way  that  the  Court's  needs  can  be  met. 
Upon  enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing acquisition  of  these  properties  and 
before  coming  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  funds  for  their  acquisi- 
tion, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  would 
have  these  properties  appraised  by  com- 
petent appraisers,  who  would  be  paid  for 
such  services  from  the  appropriation 
'Contingent  expenses'  under  his  charge, 
which  appropriation  would  be  available 
for  such  purpose  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Any  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion submitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
properties  would  be  submitted  on  the 
basis  of  such  appraisals. 

The  legislation  provides  that  upon  ac- 
quisition of  the  properties,  they  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  act  of  May  7,  1934, 
which  would  place  their  maintenance 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  also 
to  the  act  of  August  18,  1949,  which 
would  place  the  grounds  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Supreme  Court  Police 
force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3441)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  certain  property  in  square 
758  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  as  an 
addition  to  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hayden  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREE  ON  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  H.R.  10802 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  another  Senator 
be  added  to  the  list  of  conferees  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  10802.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill,  1963,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DwoRSHAKl  as  an  additional  conferee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
ELIMINATION  OF  TAX  DEFERRAL 
IN  DEVELOPED  AREAS— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 


dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  .  The  letter  is  dated  May  29, 1962  : 
Lettte  or  Transmtttal 
The  Secketart  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  May  29.  1962 
Hon.  Harrt  p.  Btrd. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  we  submit  drafts  of  statutory 
language.  These  drafts  amend  sections  of 
H.R.  10650  as  follows: 

1.  The  draft  of  an  amended  section  13 
(controlled  foreign  corporations)  embodies 
an  approach  to  impose  tax  on  tax-haven  In- 
come. The  Treasury  recommends  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Presidents  message  of 
April  20,  1961,  and  my  statemeiu  of  April 
2.  1962,  before  your  committee  that  de- 
ferral of  taxation  of  Income  of  controlled 
foreign  corporations  be  eliminated.  How- 
ever, we  are  submitting  the  enclosed  draft 
of  an  amended  section  13  as  an  aid  to  the 
committee  if  It  prefers  the  more  limited  tax- 
haven  approach.  The  draft  embodies  tho^c 
technical  improvements  in  the  appllcailun 
and  mechanics  of  the  House  bill  which  I  rec- 
ommended In  my  statement  before  you  on 
May  10,  1962,  which  were  In  response  to  sug- 
gestions of  witnes.<;es  during  your  hearings 

2.  The  draft  of  section  15  (foreign  invest- 
ment companies)  makes  minor  technical 
amendments  in  the  House  bill  which  the 
representatives  of  foreign  investment  com- 
panies suggested  to  you  during  the  hearings. 

3.  The  drafts  of  section  16  (gain  from  cer- 
tain sales  or  exchanges  of  stock  In  certain 
foreign  corporations!  and  section  20  (Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  certain  foreign  enti- 
ties) make  the  changes  which  I  recommend- 
ed to  you  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  and 
certain  other  improvements  in  response  to 
the  suggestions  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

This  letter,  along  with  the  proposed  i-e- 
WTite  of  section  13  of  House  bill  10650. 
was  distributed  in  committee-print  form. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  a  pi-oposed  draft 
of  section  13,  to  eliminate  deferral  of 
taxes  on  income  earned  in  developed 
areas.  This  draft  proposal  wavS  not  In- 
cluded in  the  committee  print.  This  was 
the  original  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  original  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  which  he  testified  at  length,  and  on 
which  much  other  testimony  was  heard. 
The  position  of  the  Ti-easury  in  thiti  re- 
gard has  been  set  forth  in  detail. 

Since  it  has  been  drafted  and  since  I 
propose  to  offer  it  in  committee  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  10650.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  as  a 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  10650. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
this  draft  by  the  Treasury  rather  closely 
follows  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  the  leg- 
islative drafting  service  prepared  for  me, 
to  accomplish  similar  goals,  and  which 
I  introduced  last  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3261. 
RELATING  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 


tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  June  26,  27,  and 
28,  1962,  on  S.  3261,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  mentally  ill. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  on  this  bill  is  requested 
to  notify  the  subcommittee  by  letter. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  19,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1742.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  a.<-- 
^istance  to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  ma- 
jor disasters;  and 

S  2893.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 
Statp.s  In  trust  for  the  prairie  of  Potawatoml 
Indians  in  Kansas. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addressos.  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILEY: 

Excerpts  of  address  delivered  by  him  over 
Wi.scon.sln  radio  stations,  relating  to  the  26th 
annual  Dairy  Month. 

Excerpts  of  address  delivered  by  him  on 
VVi.scnnsln  radio  stations  relating  to  US.  na- 
tional gnaLs. 


RESOLUTION  OP  LITHUANIAN 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
leceived  a  letter  from  Peter  Petrusaitis. 
Seci-etary  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council,  at  Racine.  Wis.  I  wish  to  read 
the  letter  to  the  Senate.    It  reads : 

LiTHUANiA.N  American  Council.  I.nc. 

Racine.  Wis.,  June  17.   1962. 

Hon.     .^LFXANDER     WiLEY. 

Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Wa^>iivgto7i.   D.C. 

Mv  Dear  Slnator  EncIo.sed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  mass  meeting  of  the  American  citlzen.s 
uf  the  Baltic  descent  of  this  community 
^rathered  to  protest  the  forceful  occupation 
of  Estonin.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  Soviet 
Russia  on  June  15.  1940.  Also  this  ma-ss 
nieeting  condemned  Soviet  Russia  for  Its 
terror,  mass  deportation  and  colonial  poli- 
cies against  the  Baltic  people. 

The  mentioned  meeting  was  held  today 
under  auspices  of  our  organization  at  the 
Saint  Casimirs  Parish  Hall,  815  Pp.rk  Avenue. 
Racine.  Wis. 

Very    truly   yours. 

PtTKK   PlTRI'SAITIS, 

Secretary. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas  Soviet  Russia  having  broken  the 
solemnly  signed  agreement*  of  nonaggression 
and  on  June  15,  1940.  having  forcibly  occu- 
pied Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania;  and 


Whereas  since  then  the  people  of  these 
nations  have  become  and  are  victima  of 
Communist  menace  and  Russian  colonial- 
ism; and 

Whereas  the  biggest  colonial  power  of 
present  times;  known  to  the  outside  world 
as  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
1.S  unceasingly  seeking  under  all  ways  and 
means,  including  threats  of  nuclear  war  to 
overthrow  the  free  nations  one  after  another; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  strongly 
and  traditionally  opposed  to  any  form  of 
government  which  comes  to  power  not  by 
the  free  choice  of  people;  and 

Whereas  we  are  forced  Into  mortal  struggle 
by  Communists  for  survival  of  our  Nation  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  whole- 
heartedly endorses  and  vigorously  supports 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutions  12.  63.  64,  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolutions  153,  163,  195. 
439.  444.  456,  and  urges  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  send  them  to  the  respective  floors  for 
further  consideration;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Communist  challenge 
must  be  m.et  by  the  united  free  world  with 
great  attention  and  with  carefully  planned 
preparedness  and  with  every  single  nation 
paying  her  full  share  for  this  common  goal; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  major  foreign  policy 
shows  aspects  of  paying  sometimes  too  much 
attention  to  the  neutrals,  of  being  too  harsh 
to  our  friends  and  of  being  too  soft  to  our 
foes.  The  writers  of  this  resolution  are  in 
fear  that  practice  of  such  a  policy  in  the  long 
run  may  bring  negative  results  which  may 
deeply  hurt  our  prestige  abroad  and  safety  at 
home:  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  express 
Its  gratitude  and  admiration  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  strenuous 
efforts  to  better  standards  of  living,  for 
enormous  ta*ks  to  achieve  stable  peace  and 
social  Justice  and,  especially,  for  non- 
recognition  of  the  Incorporation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  Into  Soviet  Russia. 
Stanley  P.  BtTDRys, 
President.  Racine  Chapter  of  LA. 

Council. 
Valentin    Javnkelnietts. 
Representative,  Racine's  American 

Latvians. 
Mrs    Olca  Malbk. 
Representative,  Racine's  Ainerican 

Estonians. 
Racine,  Wis  ,  Jwir  n ,  1962. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILEY  BE- 
FORE BARBERS  AND  BEAUTICIANS 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  barbers  and  beauticians 
at  Green  Bay.  Wi.s.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Edward  W.  Jablonski, 
president,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  excerpts 
from  my  remarks  on  tliat  occa-sion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  Address  Delivered  by  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  Before  thk 
Barbers  and  Bealticians  Convention  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Jtn*E  16,  1962 

I  am  happy  to  Join  you  here  at  the  con- 
vention. 

Mrs.  Wiley  and  I,  both,  are  sorry  that  our 
visit  will  be  too  brief. 

Nevertheless.  I  shall  look  forward  to  learn- 
ing soon  of  the  constructive  work  of  your 
convention. 


Over  the  years,  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  you,  and  your  repreaentatlves,  on  prob- 
lems of  mutual  and  public  Interest. 

In  a  fast-progressing  Nation,  with  Increas- 
i"Kly  good  economic  standards,  yoiu-  pro- 
fesalon,  once  a  luxury,  now  ha«  become.  If  not 
a  day-to-day,  at  least  a  week-to-week  part  of 
many  of  our  citizens'  lives. 

Your  increasingly  popular  and  significant 
contributions   to  our  national   life   Include: 

Economically  as  small  and  not-so-&mall. 
service-giving.  Job-creating  businesses,  you 
contribute  significantly  to  our  economic 
progress:  annually,  the  amount  spent  In 
beauty  shops  Is  estimated  nationally  at  over 
92.3  billion;  and  expenditures  for  toUet  arti- 
cles and  preparations,  almost  to  $3  billion; 

As  providers  of  unique  personal  services, 
also,  you  contribute  to  higher  morale  and 
happy  frames  of  mind — especially  among  the 
feminine  set.  without  which,  this  would.  In- 
deed, be  a  dreary  world; 

You,  together  with  allied  professions,  also 
contribute  to  lifting  the  social -cultural 
standards  of  U.S.  society,  magnetically  shift- 
ing the  center  of  gravity  In  this  field,  once 
in  Europe,  to  America;  and 

Perhaps  less  tangibly,  but,  nevertheless, 
significantly,  barber  and  beauty  shops,  too. 
have  become  friendly  communications  cen- 
ters, both  for  fact  and  rumor  for  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  past,  I  have  considered  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  of  service,  not  only  In  relation  to 
legislative  proposals  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  attempting  to  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  regulations  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  other  agencies  administer- 
ing laws  relating  to  your  profession.  As  this 
best  serves  our  mutual  and  public  Interests, 
I  shall  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
further  In  the  future. 

WORLD     PICTURE 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  as  a  citizen.  I.  lilce 
yourselves,  naturally  find  it  necessary  to 
concentrate  upon,  and  make  special  efforts 
to  resolve,  the  problems  which  seem  of  major 
Importance    In    my   realm   of    Interests. 

However,  we  must  not  lose  ourselves  In 
special-Interest,  perspectlvely  limited  worlds. 

Around  the  globe,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  life  of  our  country.  Instead,  there  are 
great,  broad  scope  challenges  of  significance, 
not  only  to  our  individual  Interests,  but  tu 
our  national  progress  and  peace,  and,  per- 
haps, our  survival. 

What  are  these  larger  scope  challenges? 
In  reviewing  the  world  picture,  high  priority, 
in  my  Judgment,  needs  to  be  accorded  the 
following : 

1.  Preventing  a  Third  World  War,  or,  more 
positively,  exerting  every  Justified  effort  to- 
ward promoting  peace  and  progress  in  the 
world. 

2.  Dedicating  ourselves  to  keeping  Amer- 
ica free,  and  this  means  from  the  Com- 
munist threat  internally  as  well  as  exter- 
nally. 

3.  Maintaining  a  strong,  healthy,  free 
economy:  to  support  the  skjTocketing  costs 
of  defense;  to  meet  the  cTer-growing  needs 
of  a  fast  expanding  national  population;  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  fulfill  the  defense 
economic  needs  of  the  country. 

Yes,  the  three  big  Issues  are:  Can  we  main- 
tain the  peace?  Can  we  deter  the  Commu- 
nists from  taking  over  America?  Can  we 
maintain   a  strong,   healthy,   free  economy? 

Let  us  remember  that  this  world  of  ours 
has  changed  a  lot  since  you  first  sent  me  to 
Washington  23  years  ago.  It  was  a  big 
world  then.  Now  It  Is  so  small  that,  as  some- 
one has  said,  you  can  "spit  around  it."  John 
Glenn  circled  the  globe  3  times  In  a  matter 
of  3  hours.  Now  the  Russians  have  the 
intercontinental  missile. 

If  war  should  come  it  would  mean  that  the 
remnant  of  the  race  would  probably  go 
back  to  the  caveman's  age. 


The  issue  Isn't  simply  one  for  your  legis- 
lators. It  Is  for  you  and  every  American  to 
see  that  we  don't  get  into  the  same  position 
that  we  were  in  before  Pearl  Harbor — asleep. 

CONCXUSIOK 

As  members  of  a  forward-moving  profes- 
sion, you,  as  all  citizens,  can  Xxnx,  serve: 

1.  By  maintaining  high  standards  for,  and 
making  a  success  of,  your  profession;  and 

2.  By  broader  perspective  and  understand- 
ing of  larger-scope  challenges,  you  can  best 
contribute  to  our  national  progress  and 
security. 

Now,  unUl  Mrs.  Wiley,  or  myself,  either 
need  your  service,  or  we  have  a  chance  to 
shake  your  hand  and  enjoy  a  friendly  con- 
versation, we  say:  Thanks,  again,  for  Uie 
opportunity  to  attend  your  convention. 


SENATORS  McCLELLAN  AND  MUNDT 
TO  HEAD  ESTES  INQUIRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Peimanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  will  begin  its  inquiry 
next  week,  on  June  27,  Into  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  scandals  in  the  grain  storage 
and  warehousing  and  cotton  acreage 
allotment  fields.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellak],  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  will  have  major 
roles  in  these  public  hearings.  These 
dLstinguished  colleagues  are  experienced 
in  the  field  of  investigations,  and  their 
combined  leadership  and  direction  of  the 
inquiry  will  assure  its  thoroughness  and 
competence. 

Mr.  President,  John  Mashek,  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  has  recently  written  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  also  of  the  background  of 
these  committee  leaders.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "New  Pace,  New  Probe." 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

New  Face    New  Probe — McClellan.   Mundt 

To  Head  Estes  Inqthht 

(By  John  Mashek) 

Washington. — Two  country  boy  Senators, 
of  opposite  political  parties  but  of  similar 
political  persuasion,  will  be  In  the  drivers 
seat  soon  when  the  Senate  investigatmg  sub- 
committee rides  headlong  into  the  BUlie  Sol 
Estes  scandal. 

The  Senators.  John  L.  McClellan  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Dakota, 
will  have  major  roles  In  the  public  hearings 
expected  to  begin  late  next  month.  Demo- 
crat McClellan  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mundt  tlie  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber 

The  McClellan -Mundt  duet  has  been 
through  the  mill  of  publiclaed  hearings  se\- 
eral  times.  The  1957-58  Investigation  of 
labor  union  racketeering  and  union-manage- 
ment collusion  Is  an  example.  The  probe 
last  year  of  excessive  construction  costs  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  other  missile  bases  is 
another. 

The  Estes  case  is  a  new  chapter  for  the 
subcommittee,  notably  because  of  its  more 
obvious  political  overtones.  With  Estes  play- 
ing In  the  Democratic  ball  park  during  his 
rise  in  west  Texas,  every  element  in  the  case 
has  a  political  bearing. 
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But  the  Republicans,  especially  MtJNDT,  are 
careful  about  ruffling  McClellah  on  down- 
playing any  political  ramifications  in  the 
hearings.  Public  statements  indicate  the 
GOP  has  pledged  confidence  in  McClellan, 
a  southern  Democrat  with  deep  conservative 
convictions  but  equally  strong  convictions 
about  his  party. 

McCuxiAN.  affirms  one  of  his  top  Investi- 
gators, has  always  "played  it  straight"  in 
any  investigation — meaning  he  lets  the  shots 
call  themselves  and  refrains  from  playing 
politics. 

Still,  the  crusty  Arkansan  is  in  a  sticky 
position.  As  Democratic  chairman,  he  will 
guide  hearings  that  are  bound  to  cause  more 
embarrassnient  to  his  party  than  they  will 
to  the  Republicans.  The  resignations  or  fir- 
ings to  date  of  four  ofllcials  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  over  Estes  connections  Is  am- 
ple evidence  of  that. 

MuNDT  is  in  a  tight  spot,  too.  Democrats 
will  be  watching  him  closely  and  will  be 
quick  to  pounce  on  him  if  he  tries  to  turn 
the  hearings  into  an  altogether  political 
forum  for  the  GOP. 

McClxllan  was  obviously  a  little  ruffled 
when  a  few  eastern  newspapers  began  clam- 
oring for  investigations  and  insinuated  that 
he  was  moving  a  little  slow  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"We're  not  going  to  rush  in  and  smear  a 
lot  of  names,"  he  said  in  an  interview  before 
hearings  were  called.  "I  don't  know  if 
there's  a  scanoal  here  or  not.  Some  people 
seem  to  want  one." 

MuNDT  kept  quiet  during  the  early  Inves- 
tigation by  the  subconunittee.  He  has  since 
thrown  some  political  barbs,  but  has  been 
steadfast  in  praise  of  McClellan. 

Conservatives  McClellan  and  Mundt  are 
opposites  personally. 

McClellan.  6<J,  is  gruff  and  reserved,  but 
has  a  wry  sense  of  humor.  He  has  a  low 
boiling  point  and  can  be  relentless  on  the 
attack  in  his  subconunittee  hearings.  His 
bristling  exchanges  with  Jimmy  Hoffa  have 
left  spectators  breathless. 

MxTNDT,  62,  is  a  cheerful  politician  and 
more  of  an  extrovert  than  his  investigating 
partner.  He  low-keys  his  questions,  rarely 
loses  his  temper  during  hearings.  But  he 
can  be  cunning  and  shrewd  just  the  same. 

McClelian  Is  a  former  county  prosecutor 
in  Arkansas  which  probably  explains  his 
forceful  interrogations  when  witnesses  be- 
come balky.  He  believes  a  Senate  panel  de- 
serves respect  and  his  anger  becomes  most 
apparent  when  a  witness  attempts  to  poke 
fun  at   the  proceedings. 

Mundt,  born  on  a  South  Dakota  farm,  is 
a  former  schoolteacher  and  school  super- 
intendent. Counting  his  time  on  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  he  has 
served  23  years  on  congressional  investigat- 
ing committees.  The  GOP  counts  him  as 
the  No.  1  investigator  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
length  of  service. 

McClellan  and  Mundt  have  both  served 
In  the  House  and  Senate.  McClellan  served 
two  terms  in  the  House,  from  1938  to  1942, 
and  is  now  in  his  4th  term  in  the  Senate. 
Mundt  was  in  the  House  for  10  years,  from 
1938  to  1948,  and  is  now  serving  his  third 
6-year  term  In  the  Senate. 

McClellan  makes  few  Senate  speeches,  but 
those  he  does  make  are  to  the  pKJlnt  and 
forceful.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  speeches 
In  the  Senate  in  recent  years  was  McClel- 
lan's  bitter  attack  on  the  administration 
when  it  moved  to  discharge  the  \irban  affairs 
Cabinet  post  proposal  from  his  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

McClellan  charged  that  the  legislative 
processes  were  being  destroyed  and  a  com- 
mittee that  was  working  diligently  had  been 
gutted. 

The  vote  to  discharge  McClellan's  com- 
mittee and  bring  the  proposal  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote  failed  by  a  substantial 
margin. 


Mundt  also  has  made  few  Senate  speeches 
He  delivers  them  in  a  clipped,  methodical 
fashion.  His  favorite  subjects  in  recent  years 
have  been  education  and  agriculture. 

The  South  Dakota  Republican  first  be- 
came a  national  figure  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Un-American  panel  in  the  late  forties. 
He  and  former  Vice  President  Nixon  were 
authors  of  a  bill  to  establish  safeguards 
against  internal  subversion  In  the  United 
States. 

Many  provisions  of  the  bill  were  later  in- 
cluded in  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960. 

Mundt  also  took  an  active  part  In  the 
celebrated  and  controversial  hearings  of  the 
old  McCarthy  committee  which  plunged  pell 
mell  into  the  Communist-ln -Government 
question. 

The  highlight  of  Mundt's  career  came 
when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  televised 
Army-McCarthy  hearings  in  1953.  proceed- 
ings which  probably  stirred  more  public  at- 
tention and  comment  than  any  other  con- 
gressional hearing. 

It  was  a  highly  emotional,  tense  atmos- 
phere. Tempers  were  short.  Action  was 
fast. 

But  through  It  all,  Mundt  and  McClellan 
were  probably  the  calmest  people  in  the 
room.  As  chairman,  Mundt  had  to  referee 
the  storm  of  words,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges. 

McClellan  did  his  part  by  boring  in  with 
purp>08eful  questions,  with  no  grandstand 
play  attached.  It  was  during  these  hearings 
that  the  Arkansas  Senator  first  gained  his 
reputation  of  being  the  Senate's  best  inter- 
rogator. 

In  an  interview  with  the  News,  Mundt 
said  the  Estes  case  could  take  on  far  gre.iter 
significance  than  has  already  been  attached 
to  it.     He  did  not  elaborate. 

He  feels  the  problem  goes  beyond  the 
manipulations  of  Estes.  extending  Ut  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture  programs  and 
their  management 

The  hearings,  he  said,  should  clear  the 
confusion  regarding  both  matters. 

McClellan  expres^s  himself  in  much  the 
same  manner.  He  feels  existing  agriculture 
laws  should  be  studied  thoroughly  as  they 
apply  to  Estes'  affairs.  He  wants  to  deter- 
mine if  the  law  is  written  to  Invite  mis- 
management and  what  can  be  done  to 
tighten  It  up. 

"This  whole  thing."  he  said  descriptively, 
"goes  beyond  the  taking  of  a  pair  of  pants." 
(He  was  referring  to  gifts  of  clothes  from 
Estes  to  U.S.  officials.) 

When  the  Estes  hearings  do  open,  com- 
mittee counsel  Donald  O'Donnell,  who  has 
had  the  gigantic  task  of  tying  all  the  loose 
ends  together,  will  be  doing  most  of  the 
questioning. 

But  two  political  "pros"  of  the  Senate, 
John  McClellan  and  Karl  Mundt.  will  be 
at  his  side — directing,  prompting,  and 
questioning. 

McClellan  keej>s  his  hearings  under  firm 
control,  resisting  any  possibility  of  a  circus 
atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  quite  a  show  is 
shaping  up. 
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THE  CAPITALIST  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  and  age  the  tema  "capitalism  '  seem.s 
to  have  taken  on  an  evil  connotation  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  sometimes 
we  Americans  are  not  as  quick  to  defend 
it  as  we  should  be. 

In  the  May-June  1962  issue  of  Screen 
Actor  appears  an  article  entitled  "But 
What  Are  You  For?"  The  article  was 
written  by  Edmund  Hartmann,  the 
former  national  chaii-man  of  the 
Writers'  Guild  of  America.  This  excel- 
lent article  is  one  of  the  best  defenses 
of  the  capitalist  system  I  have  ever  seen; 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

But  What  Are  You  For? 

"I  know  what  you  are  against,  but  what 
are  you  for?" 

That  question  Is  from  "South  Pacific," 
which  opened  13  years  ago.  It  was  a  good 
question  In  1949  and  it's  a  good  question 
now 

What  are  we  for? 

In  Hollywood  we  are  plainly  against  com- 
numl.sm.  fascl.sm,  cannibalism,  racism,  rape, 
Ince.st.  Juvenile  delinquency,  gangsterism, 
corrupt  politicians  and  tyranny.  We're  not 
quite  sure  where  we  stand  on  monarchy.  We 
certainly  make  clear  our  anger  at  Injustice 
;ind  cruelty.  And  If  sometimes  we  go  tilting 
ill  windmills  like  Don  Quixote,  lance  down. 
full  gallop — it's  with  the  best  intentions. 

But  if  we  are  for  anything  in  particular 
beyond  Individual  and  corporate  survival,  it 
luis  escaped  me.  Of  course,  we  are  for  free- 
dom In  the  abstract,  even  though  my  free- 
dom may  not  be  your  freedom.  We  are  for 
democracy,  with  reservations.  (It  puzzles 
us  that  the  Communist  states  keep  repeat- 
Ine  they  are  for  democracy.) 

We  know  what  the  Communis ta  are  for. 
They  have  something  definite  and  positive 
to  sell  They  have  demonstrated  brutal  but 
effective  techniques  for  pushing  primitive 
iigranan  societies  into  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. 

For  40-odd  years  we've  been  shouting  that 
Coauniinists  iu-e  thieves,  liars,  cheats,  and 
-scoundrels.  But  a  hungry,  miserable  world, 
looking  for  some  way  out  of  despair,  isn't 
Impressed  If  a  man  In  a  burning  building 
sees  a  door,  it  isn't  enough  to  yell  at  hlni 
not  to  go  that  way.  You'd  better  tell  him 
where  he  should  go,  because  he's  going  some- 
where. It  comes  to  the  same  question.  "I 
know  wiiat  you  are  against,  but  what  are 
you  for?" 
Personally,  I  am  for  capitalism. 
The  extent  to  which  you  flinched  when 
you  read  that  simple  statement  is  the  extent 
that  the  image  of  our  capitalist  economy  has 
been  distorted. 

What  do  you  think  of  when  you  hear  the 
word  "capitalist"?  Vested  interest,  special 
privilege,  cartels,  price  fixers,  goon  squads, 
monopolies,  trusts? 

Why  not  abundance''  Consumer  goods? 
F(j<xl'' 

If  were  not  selling  capitalism,  if  we  don't 
believe  in  our  own  economy,  what  do  we 
believe  in?  The  antithesis  of  communism  is 
not  freedom;  it  is  not  democracy;  it  Is  not 
religion.    It  is  simply  capitalism. 

And  capitalism  Is  the  first  economic  sys- 
tem in  the  world  to  produce  the  problem  of 
abundance.  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  all 
problems  stem  from  some  degree  of  scarcity. 
China  faces  famine.  Russia  struggles  to 
maintain  a  heavy  industry,  and  still  channel 
a  trickle  of  consumer  goods  to  the  people. 
Throughout  South  America,  Asia,  Africa, 
even  much  of  Western  Europe,  the  problem 
is  scarcity. 

Here  under  capitalism  we  have  so  much 
wheat,  we  don't  know  how  to  store  It.  We 
cap  our  petroleum  wells  and  allow  8  or  10 
days  of  use  per  month.  Steel  is  somewhere 
around  70  percent  of  capacity.  We  develop 
soli  banks  to  stop  farmers  from  overproduc- 
tion. Detroit  assembly  lines  are  well  below 
capacity.  Unions  are  now  arguing  the  30- 
hour  week  as  a  way  to  balance  overproduc- 
tion. In  brief,  capitalism.  Its  organization 
of  engineering,  industrial  and  labor  genius 
h.i.s  given  us  such  fabulous  wealth  that  the 
prr.blem  is  what  to  do  with  it. 

What  would  any  other  cotmtry  in  the 
world  give  to  have  such  a  problem?  At  its 
worst,  capitalism  has  Ijeen  more  efficient  and 


productive  than  any  other  system  the  world 
has  so  far  conceived.  But  up  to  now,  we've 
been  numt>ed  by  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
munists, as  If  they  really  were  the  wave  of  the 
future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  barring  mili- 
tary moves  and  some  space  tricks,  commu- 
nism ha,<^n't  done  no  well. 

Marx  expected  communism  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  world  by  highly  developed  in- 
dustrial societies  such  as  Germany.  He  was 
wrong.  Communism  has  taken  hold  only 
in   disorganized   agrarian  societies. 

In  'Das  CapiUil."  Marx  listed  many  exam- 
ples of  labor  exploitation  by  management. 
He  claimed  the  only  way  labor  could  free 
itself  of  exploitation  was  by  revolution.  He 
was  wrong.  One  by  one,  the  capitalist  ex- 
ploitations he  outlined,  such  as  child  labor, 
slave  labor  hours,  sweat  shop  conditions,  etc 
have  l)een  solved  by  labor  and  management 
under  ethical  capitalism. 

Marx  pointed  out  flaws  in  the  capitalist 
system  which  should  have  destroyed  us  long 
before  this,  but  like  the  ability  of  the  bee 
to  fly  in  defiance  of  all  engineering  princi- 
ples, we  move  onward  and  upward  to  a  bet- 
ter and  better  life  for  all. 

It  doesn't  take  much  courage  to  be  a 
capitalist  in  the  United  SUtes.  It's  like 
chalking  a  "V"  for  victory  during  the  last  war 
on  a  Beverly  Hills  mailbox.  But  its  what 
we  are,  it's  the  image  we  should  present, 
the  idea  we  must  communicate. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  we  pro- 
duce the  Russian  type  of  simple-minded 
propaganda  picture  t<j  sell  capitalism. 
Kansas  farmer  gets  combine.  Detroit  worker 
gets  two  cars  and  a  color  TV  set.  Texa.s 
engineer  builds  bridge  for  the  cause.  I  don't 
even  want  to  revolutionize  Hollywood  or 
organize  It  for  a  conceived  propaganda  drive. 
As  a  fan,  I  hope  to  continue  to  see  Rock 
Hudson  try  to  maneuver  Doris  Day  Into  the 
bedr(X)m.  I  want  to  watch  Prank  and  his 
chums  playing  the  Rover  Boys  on  the  loose. 
I  want  to  look  at  Liz  being  beautiful,  and 
Marlon  making  a  girl  wilt.  I  wouldn't 
change  movies  or  TV  programs  to  compete 
with  the  CommunLsts. 

I  suggest  one  simple  alteration.  Pride  to 
replace  shame.  Pride  in  capitalism.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  overstated  or  even  stated 
at  all.  It  could  be  felt,  sensed,  ab-sorbed 
intuitively  If  we  picturemakers  were  con- 
scious of  it.  We  should  continue  to  welcome 
criticism  of  capitalistic  flaws,  scathing 
where  justified,  but  in  perspective.  Let  the 
world  know  that  we  are  proudly,  emphati- 
cally, definitely  aware  of  the  glories  of  ethical 
capitalism. 

And  if  someone  like  the  French  planter  in 
"South   Pacific""   should   a.sk.    "I   kn<jw   what 
you  are  against,  but  what  are  you  for?"" 
We  are  for  capitalism. 
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LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
mai'ks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing by  President  Lincoln  of  the  MoiTill 
Land-Grant  Act.  As  a  result  of  that 
historic  action,  the  United  States  now 
boasts  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, all  of  which  are  among  the 
finest  institutions  of  higher  leai-ning  in 
our  counti-y,  and  many  of  which  might 
not  be  in  existence  but  for  the  Morrill 
Act. 

Two  of  these  great  schools  are  located 
in  North  Carolina:  the  North  Carolina 
State  College,  in  Raleigh,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
lege, in  Greensboro.  The  amount  of  im- 
poitant  research  and  the  number  of  dis- 
ting:uished  alumiii  contributed  by  these 
two  colleges  have  indeed  enriched  the 
heritage  of  our  State  and  Nation,     I  am 


genuinely  proud  of  their  stature  in  Uie 
educational  world,  and  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  Morrill  Act.  an  example  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  which  I  whole- 
heartedly endoi-se. 

Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancellor  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  who  also 
is  a  great  scholar  and  a  brilliant  edu- 
cator, recently  wrote  a  thought -provok- 
ing article  concerning  the  origin  and 
accomplishments  of  our  land-grant  col- 
leges. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Caldwell's  article,  en- 
titled "Powerful  Thrust  of  Democracy," 
which  appeared  in  the  Chiistian  Science 
Monitor  of  February  1,  1962.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thci-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The      Land-Grant       Colleges:       Powerful 
Thrust  of  Democracy 

(By  John  T.  Caldwell) 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  were  born  out  of  a 
high  estimate  of  education  as  an  instrument 
of  individual  and  social  progress.  They 
were  born  with  a  broad  concept  of  the  many 
different  kinds  of  abilities  human  t)elngs 
possess  and  the  value  of  cultivating  them 
all  to  the  utmost.  They  have  Iseen  com- 
mitted from  their  beginning  in  1862  to  the 
wide  dissemination  and  use  of  knowledge. 
They  were  born  from  faith  in  the  American 
people   and    their    great    destiny. 

How  magnificent  a  concept.  No  wonder 
newly  developing  nations  of  the  world  and 
even  old  nations  undergoing  self-appraisal 
now  are  scrutinizing  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  for  useful  hints  to  themselves. 

The  centennial  year  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions occurs  at  a  moment  when  the 
United  States  is  taking  a  close  look,  even 
an  anxious  look,  at  the  magnitude  and 
urgency   of   Its   own    educational    task. 

In  1862  a  national  population  of  32  mil- 
lion boasted  203  colleges  and  perhaps  25,000 
college  graduates,  three-fourths  of  1  percent, 
such  as  they  were.  Today  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  180  million  is  served 
by  more  than  2.000  institutions  of  higher 
education  enrolling  3.891,000  students,  and 
counting  millions  of  alumni.  One-fifth  of 
the  students  are  In  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  These  colleges  which  were 
"born  to  grow"  are  doing  it,  dramatically, 

IMPACT    measured 

Today— 100  years  after  the  act  of  Congress 
creating  them — there  are  68  land-grant  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Some  are  one  witli 
the  State  university  (as  in  Minnesota) ,  some 
are  separate  (as  in  Mississippi),  some  func- 
tion as  part  of  a  private  institution  (as  Cor- 
nel). Although  they  comprise  in  ntimber 
fewer  than  one-twentieth  of  all  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States,  their  en- 
rollment is  one-fifth  of  the  total.  They 
grant  22  percent  of  all  the  bachelor's  de- 
grees conferred.  25  percent  of  the  masters 
degrees,   and   38    percent   of   the   doctorates. 

In  engineering,  40  percent  of  all  degrees  at 
the  bachelor's  level  are  granted  by  the  land- 
grant  institutions.  42  percent  of  ail  masters 
and  53  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.'s.  In  the  vi- 
tally Important  fields  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  35  percent  and  42  per- 
cent respectively  of  the  Ph.  D.'s  are  earned 
In  land-grant  colleges.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  graduates  in  agriculture  are  pro- 
duced heavily  by  these  institutions:  80 
percent  of  the  bachelors,  97  percent  of  the 
masters,  and  all  of  the  doctorates.  One- 
fourth  of  the  doctorates  in  the  arts  and  lan- 
guages. In  business  and  commerce,  and  In 


professional  education  are  conferred  bv  the 
land-grant  Institutions. 

Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-six  living  Amer- 
ican Nobel  Prize  winners  who  studied  in 
this   country  earned  land-grant  degrees. 

The  enormously  productive  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  rests  directly  upon  the  re- 
search and  educational  effectiveness  of  the 
land-grant  system.  Today  one  American 
farmworker  feeds  23  other  people,  a  marvel 
in  the  world  and  a  prerequisite  to  other  ad- 
vancement. The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  (dating  from  the  1887  Hatch  Act) 
and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  ag- 
riculture and  home  economics  (dating  from 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914)  are  integral 
parts  of  the  land-grant  enterprise.  The 
"county  agent"  is  a  man  of  distinction  in 
American  higher  education  and  In  rural  life 
He  has  also  become  a  peacemaker  in  combin- 
ing technical  ability  with  skill  in  human 
relations  to  helping  other  developing  econo- 
mies of  our  world. 

BASIS  Pt  T  TO  TEST 

Even  now.  however,  the  land-grant  out- 
look and  philosophy  are  being  tested. 

Will  these  institutions  have  the  resources 
to  grow  and  to  maintain  quality  at  the  same 
time?  This  is  a  test  of  the  public  will  and 
priority  of  public  purpose. 

Do  they  have  the  abihty  to  use  effectively 
the  resources  provided  by  the  people  and  in 
a  manner  which  will  satisfy  an  intelligent 
taxpayer?  This  is  mainly  a  test  of  manage- 
ment competence. 

Can  they  provide  maximum  opportunity 
for  the  most  brilliant  minds  while  at  the 
same  time  and  often  on  the  same  campus 
provide  for  the  student  of  lesser  but  solid 
ability  who  has  much  to  gain  from  higher 
learning  which  will  be  returned  in  enlarged 
service  to  his  fellow  men?  That  is  a  test  of 
educational  skill. 

Can  these  institutions  meet  the  insistent 
demands  for  applied  research  and  yet  have 
time  and  money  for  the  constant  replenish- 
ment of  our  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  life  and  energy  and 
t>ehavior?  This  is  a  test  of  l)oth  academic 
character  and  public  understanding. 

Can  the  tremendous  achievements  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  agriculture  be  dupli- 
cated in  facing  up  to  the  technological  and 
social  problems  of  an  urban  population?  Will 
the  effective  skills  typical  of  our  extension 
philosophy  be  applied  to  urban  living?  This 
is  a  test  of  institutional  adaptability  and  de- 
termination to  face  up  to  new  educational 
needs  and  to  obtain  support  for  meeting 
them. 

The  land-grant  colleges  face  the  test  oi 
internationalism,  meeting  the  mamfold  re- 
quirements of  the  Government  for  forging 
lielpful  relationships  in  depth  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  and  their  problems — now 
ours.  Not  just  can  they  but  will  they  see 
the  needs  beyond  the  immediacy  of  l(x;al 
enterprise  within  the  respective  States  and 
apply  their  skills  and  resources  to  a  world- 
wide campus?  This  indeed  is  a  test  of 
public  vision. 

CONCEPT     PLACED     ON     SCALES 

All  these  tests  are  indeed  being  met — 
even  brilliantly — in  places.  Another  test. 
however,  has  not  been  resolved.  It  is  a  test 
of  the  whole  concept  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  test  more  of  the  taxpaylng 
public  than  of  the  Institutions  themselves. 
The  United  States  Is  being  tested  on  whether 
It  wants  Its  land-grant  and  other  public 
institutions  to  continue  to  serve  generously 
and  deliberately  the  educational  needs  of 
all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  society.  No 
student  loan  program  or  a  student  scholar- 
ship program  yet  proposed  substitutes  for 
low-cost  public  higher  education. 

Sometimes  the  public  colleges  are  told  to 
raise  their  charges  to  students  for  tuition 
to  meet  their  budgetary  requirements.  The 
issue  Is  complex.     But  surely  it  would  be  a 
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subversion  of  the  history  and  purposes  and 
enormous  achievements  ot  the  public  insti- 
tutions to  force  them  now  to  remold  their 
open  character  in  imitation  of  the  private 
and  church-related  institutions,  many  of 
whom  desperately  need  to  reduce  their 
charges  to  students.  The  availability  of 
low-cost,  public  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  Indeed  is  a  measure  of  con- 
temporary democracy,  of  political  responsi- 
bility, and  of  conunonsense. 

The  powerful  thrust  of  democracy  in 
American  higher  education  so  evident  to- 
day is  part  and  parcel  with  the  forces  which 
produced  the  land-grant  movement. 

Education  in  all  ages  and  places  has  re- 
flected the  controlling  notions  of  what  the 
society  itself  ought  to  be  or  become.  The 
older,  stratified  societies,  aristocratically  con- 
trolled, or  colonlally  governed,  built  educa- 
tional Bjretems  accordingly,  systems  which 
were  restricted  in  outlook  both  for  the  non- 
privileged  individual  and  tar  the  society's 
future. 

OPPOHTTJNITT   UNFOLDED 

Education  in  this  new  land  was  sooner  or 
later  destined  to  reflect  its  generous  con- 
cept of  the  place  of  the  individual  and  its 
constantly  expanding  ambitions  for  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  growth,  locally  and  na- 
tionally. In  retrospect,  however,  the  reflec- 
tion seems  to  have  been  slow  In  coming. 
For  diu-ing  the  colonial  period  and  the  im- 
mediately ensuing  preoccupation  with  na- 
tlonmaklng.  the  aristocratic  and  classical 
character  of  education  Inherited  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  and  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  200  years  was  dominant. 

Then  followed  a  combination  of  forces 
operating  to  open  up  educational  opportu- 
nity. Jacksonian  democracy,  a  general  in- 
tellectual awakening,  the  step-up  of  science. 
Industry,  and  Invention,  agricultural  fer- 
ment, and  even  concern  over  the  dissipation 
of  Federal  landholdlngs,  combined  to  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  with  existing  education 
and  pressures  for  Improvement.  One  of  the 
outcome  was  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Ve- 
toed earlier  by  President  Buchanan,  Justin 
Morrill's  bill  was  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Lincoln  July  2,  1862. 

This  Land-Grant  College  Act  brought  into 
possibility,  on  the  pattern  of  Michigan's 
new  State  Agricultural  College  (1865),  a  na- 
tionwide pattern  of  colleges,  at  least  on#  In 
each  State,  "where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classic  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  In  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe.  In  or- 
der to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  Industrial  classes  In  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  Government  granted  each  State  agree- 
ing to  the  terms  30.000  acres  of  Federal  land 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, which  acreage  was  to  be  sold  to  pro- 
vide a  capital  fund  on  the  Investment  of 
which  the  State  would  pay  In  perpetuity  5 
percent  annually  to  support  the  college. 

DEMOCRATIC    IN    CHARACTES 

Whether  measured  In  student  enrollment, 
ofT-campus  instruction  and  technical  assist- 
ance, or  research  of  fundamental  value  to 
human  welfare,  this  group  of  Institutions 
has  made  the  Morrill  Act  probably  the  most 
significant  single  piece  of  social  legislation  in 
U.S.  history.    Their  characteristics  are  clear. 

These  colleges  are  democratic  In  charac- 
ter. No  one  of  them  has  ever  assumed  that 
it  should  limit  the  opportunities  of  Its  cam- 
pus to  a  narrowly  conceived  aristocracy  of 
position.  Intellect,  or  money.  They  have  as- 
sumed on  the  other  hand  that  as  the  Nation 
grew,  as  knowledge  expanded,  as  the  range 
of  competencies  required  by  the  society  was 
extended,  it  was  their  Job  to  serve  these  ex- 
panded needs  of  the  people.  This  view  per- 
sists. 


These  colleges  reflect  the  spirit  of  Francis 
Bacon,  who  had  iirged  three  centuries  earlier, 
but  with  little  success,  that  knowledge  should 
be  found  and  used  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
mankind. 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  never  been 
"ivory  towers."  They  have  never  been  far 
removed  'rom  the  people  they  serve  and  the 
needs  which  have  nurtured  their  growth. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
illustrate  dramatically  that  the  people,  the 
public,  through  their  constituted  organs  of 
government,  hold  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
education  of  citizens.  These  colleges  are 
public,  tax-supported  Institutions.  Though 
their  resources  are  supplemented  In  Impor- 
tant resp«!Cts  by  private  grants  and  support, 
the  basic  responsibility  for  their  support  and 
the  basic  commitment  of  the  colleges  belong 
to  the  pec>ple  exercised  through  public  chan- 
nels. 

EXAMPLES  or  FEDEKAL   AID 

These  institutions  are  living  examples  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  can  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest  with  enormously  valuable  re- 
sults and  without  sacrifice  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment or  Institutional  Integrity.  Indeed 
the  United  States  today  would  be  immeas- 
urably poarer  but  for  this  Imaginative  Fed- 
eral action  one  century  ago  and  its  continued 
support  In  partnership  with  the  States. 

They  have  assumed  also  the  task  of  devel- 
oping high  standards  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary to  serving  responsibly  the  special 
needs  of  our  time.  Counseled  admissions 
and  placement,  honors  programs,  more  de- 
manding currlculums,  strengthened  facul- 
ties, and  deepened  research  commitments 
characterize  the  contemporary  public  uni- 
versity. 

Finally,  they  have  not  neglected  to  defend 
the  great  principles  which  universities  have 
always  had  to  defend,  such  as  freedom  for 
the  mind  They  know  now.  as  intelligent 
men  have  always  known  and  as  free  men  al- 
ways mus';  know,  that  the  risks  of  freedom  to 
think  and  write  and  learn  and  speak  are 
fewer  and  less  dangerous  than  the  risks  of 
suppression. 

The  centennial  year  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States 
finds  them  living  more  Intimately  than  ever 
with  the  busy  world  they  helped  to  create. 
Nuclear  reactors,  radio  telescopes,  mass  .spec- 
trometers, experimental  swine  shelters, 
greenhouses,  nursery  schools,  art  studies, 
language  laboratories,  television  stations, 
theaters,  computers,  filmed  documents — the 
full  range  of  human  knowledge,  curiosity, 
and  endeavor,  mark  the  contemporary  mis- 
sion of  this  educational  system. 

CONTRIBtrriON     TO     NATION 

without  these  colleges,  which  were  orig- 
inally founded  especially  to  teach  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  American  agri- 
cultiu-e  would  have  developed  anyway  to 
some  extent;  Industry  would  have  expanded, 
the  defense  establishment  would  have 
trained  a  fair  number  of  officers  for  its  re- 
serve and  active  cadres.  No  doubt  some 
American  pure  scientists  would  have  teamed 
with  other  Innovators  and  inventors  to  pro- 
duce some  applied  results  even  useful  to  the 
farmer.  But  let  us  make  no  bones  about  It. 
The  United  States  would  not  enjoy  the  cul- 
ture nor  have  the  productive  capacity  that 
It  does  today — In  farm,  forest,  skyscraper,  or 
factory — w.thout  the  contributions  of  re- 
search and  the  wide  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  resources  of  the  land- 
grant  educational  system  have  been  devoted. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
exist  to  help  unfold  the  glories  of  man's 
possibilities  and  not  to  settle  for  less,  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  mc:.  to  look  out 
upon  a  universe  better  understocxl,  more 
kind,  more  Just,  more  abundant  than  when 
when  thes«j  colleges  entered  the  scene  100 
years  ago. 


To  this  end  they  are  rededlcated  and  beg 
the  sustaining  company  of  all  the  Nation 
In  the  Journey  ahead. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
shall  not  object  to  this  request,  although 
it  places  some  of  us,  particularly  this 
Senator,  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage, 
because  there  are  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee certain  Senators  whom  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  in  the  Chamber, 
to  hear  the  debate,  because  I  think  there 
are  prospects  that  some  members  of  the 
committee  would  agree  with  me  if  they 
were  to  hear  the  debate. 

However,  realizing  the  problems  at  this 
time  confronting  the  majority  leader, 
and  also  realizing  that  there  are  im- 
portant matters  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee must  hear  today,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  CAIUiSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  the  only  reason  I  bring  up  this 
question  is  that  I  understand  that  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
o'clock  a.m  ,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
announced  hearings  on  sugar  legislation 

In  view  of  the  June  30  date  which  is 
closely  approaching,  I  sincerely  hope 
the  committee  will  be  permitted  to  sit  at 
least  in  the  morning,  or  the  forenoon,  of 
both  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  to  con- 
sider the  sugar  legislation,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  it  to  the  Senate  next  week 
This  legislation  is  most  important. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana;  I  would  object  to  stand- 
ing authority  for  the  committee  to  meet 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session;  but  I  hope 
that  day  by  day  the  committee  will  be 
allowed  to  meet  long  enough  to  consider 
the  sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  assure  him  that 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
other  Senators  are  concerned,  they  have 
a  very  sympathetic  and  understanding 
attitude:  and  we  hope  that  at  least  for 
all  day  tomoirow  these  matters  can  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS    ON   NOISE   ABATEMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  mid- 
April,  I  introduced  a  measure  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  would 
direct  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
undertake  research  to  determine  how  to 
establish  methods  for  measuring  and.  if 


possible,  cutting  down  objectionable  air- 
craft noise.  Although  there  is  now  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  some  ac- 
tivity along  these  lines,  ,,he  pressing 
problem  of  aiiport  expan.'-ion  to  accom- 
modate jets  makef.  more  rapid  progress 
vital. 

Recently  a  number  of  developments  in 
the  field  show  the  great  need  for  more 
Federal  activity  and  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  that  will 
be  coming  up  over  the  next  5  years.  At 
a  hearing  recently  held  at  Idlewild  Air- 
port, the  regional  FAA  Administrator 
held  out  little  hope  of  any  immediate 
solution.  He  frankly  admitted  that  en- 
gine development  had  not  progressed  to 
the  point  where  engine  noise  levels  could 
be  rated  and  regulated. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
my  amendment  is  u>  speed  up  research 
on  the  internal  design  of  engines,  so  as 
to  cut  down  noise  at  the  source  as  soon 
as  this  is  technically  feasible.  The  po- 
sition taken  by  the  FAA  Administrator 
of  the  eastern  region  only  reinforces 
the  need  for  more  vigorous  action. 

Another  area  which  has  not  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  certainly 
has  not  been  thoroughly  publicized,  is 
the  need  for  better  and  more  compati- 
ble uses  of  land  directly  in  the  noise 
path  of  jets.  In  such  heavily  populated 
areas  as  Long  Island,  the  principal  effort 
must  be  on  noise  abatement,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  popula- 
tion density  is  not  as  high,  strict  and 
responsible  zoning  iK)licies  can  do  much 
to  draw  the  sting  from  jet  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  .sincerely  believe  the 
whole  problem  would  benefit  by  a  full 
and  adequate  hearing.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  called  on  the  Chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  my  bill  and  any  other  related 
proposals,  in  an  effort  to  put  the  present 
efforts  in  better  perspective  and  to  make 
clear  to  all  concerned,  homeowners,  real 
estate  developers,  town  officials,  airport 
operations,  and  airlines,  what  can  be 
done  at  this  time.  Such  a  discussion 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  the  need  for 
stepped  up  Federal  effort  in  noise  abate- 
ment as  well  as  other  areas  to  assist  in 
the  nationwide  shift  to  jet  aircraft  and 
to  ease  the  transition  to  the  airage 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  great  in- 
terest in  this  problem,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  two  articles  outlin- 
ing the  recent  meeting  held  in  the  New 
York  International  Airport,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim  be- 
fore the  foundation  and  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  CoiTiell-Guggenheim 
Aviation   Safety  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Protests  on  Noise  or  Planes  Scored — FAA 
Aid  Cites  Possible  Loss  of  Aviation  to 
Crry — Relief  Held  Unlikely 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

The  regional  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  declared  yesterday  that  continued 
community  pressures  to  halt  aircraft  noise 
could  drive  aviation  out  of  New  York. 

The  official,  Oscar  Bakke,  assistant  admin- 
istrator   for   the    eastern   region,   said   at   a 


meeting  of  community.  Government,  and 
aviation  leaders  at  the  New  York  Interna- 
tional Airport  that  community  pressures 
would  probably  cause  few  additional  techni- 
cal Improvements  in  noise  abatement. 

He  explained,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  wliich  this  year  will  contribute 
about  $17  million  of  $50  million  for  airport 
Improvements  In  this  region,  was  "not  In- 
sensitive to  complaints  In  an  area  such  as 
noise." 

Community  pressures,  he  said,  "will  have 
considerable  effect  on  the  formulation  of 
basic  policies  of  the  Federal,  and  probably 
State  governments,  with  respect  to  the  loca- 
tion of  future  airports  which  will  be 
developed." 

officials    at    meeting 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Aviation 
Agency  to  describe  progress  on  the  noise 
problem  at  Idlewild  and  other  airports  In 
this  area  In  the  last  year.  About  75  per- 
sons attended  the  session  In  the  airport's 
Federal  Building. 

Among  those  present  were  State  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  Nassau  County 
Executive  Eugene  H.  Nlckerson,  Representa- 
tive Seymour  Halpern.  Republican,  of 
Queens,  and  Representative  P,  Joseph  Ad- 
dabbo.  Democrat,  of  Queens. 

At  times  the  meeting  produced  sharp 
comments  from  the  audience.  C.  H.  Wil- 
liams, an  FAA  research  official,  evoked  a  pro- 
test when  he  said  an  aircraft  engine  could 
not  be  developed  that  would  provide  a  "quiet 
environment"  for  communities  directly  off 
the  ends  of  runways. 

Harold  W.  Felton,  president  of  the  North 
Queens  Homeowners  Association,  asked: 
•  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  com- 
munities'' Are  we  going  to  have  to  wait 
another  25  years  for  relief." 

NO    answer    to    question 

Mr.  Williams  responded  that  he  could  not 
answer  the  question.  "We've  got  to  sit 
down  and  make  a  long  range  look-see,  and 
make  a  choice."  he  said. 

Martin  White,  regional  counsel  for  the 
agency,  said  In  a  response  to  a  question  by 
RepresentatUe  Addabbo,  that  the  FAA  had 
authority  to  prescribe  air-traffic  rules  to 
abate  noise,  but  did  not  have  authority — 
nor  had  It  sought  it — to  regulate  engine- 
noise  levels. 

He  said  the  state  of  engine  development 
had  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  make  such 
a  regulation  feasible. 

Mr.  Bakke  outlined  measures  under  con- 
sideration by  the  agency  to  alleviate  the 
noise  problem  around  La  Guardla  and  par- 
ticularly Idlewild.  Beyond  those,  he  de- 
clared. "I  see  very  little  long-range  hope  for 
serious  or  significant  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  in  the  New  York  area." 


FAA  Ears  Burn  Over  Jets'  Noise 
(By    Ellison    Smith) 

The  Federal  /iViation  Agency  wa-  accused 
yesterday  of  being  more  sensitive  about  the 
audiences  at  Jones  Beach  theater  extrava- 
ganzas than  concerned  about  the  peace  of 
mind  and  peace  of  quite  of  homeowners  In 
Nassau  and  Queens. 

The  FAA  policy  on  noise  from  incoming 
and  outgoing  Jets  at  both  Idlewild  and  La- 
Guardla  Airports  was  subjected  to  a  series  of 
criticism  from  citizen  groups  and  legisla- 
tors at  a  4-hour  hearing  at  Idlewild  con- 
ducted by  Oscar  Bakke,  assistant  administra- 
tor In  the  eastern  region  for  the  FAA. 

The  remark  about  Jones  Beach  came  from 
Samuel  E.  Siegel,  counsel  for  the  Aircraft 
Noise  Control  Committee  of  Nassau  County. 

He  said  that  the  FAA  had  yielded  to  the 
soft  persuasions  of  the  then  park  com- 
missioner, Robert  Moses,  in  ordering  planes 
away  frm  Jones  Beach  while  the  night  shows 
were  being  performed. 


"This  would  Indicate  to  me  that  watch- 
ing a  show  is  held  In  higher  esteem  than  the 
sleep  and  health  of  people  who  elect  to  stay 
home,"  Mr.  Siegel  said. 

Mr.  Bakke  had  no  comment  on  the  Jones 
Beach  criticism,  but  when  the  hearlnc  was 
over  he  conceded  that  there  was  little  his 
Agency  could  do  about  noise  In  general.  He 
said  the  Agency  was  constantly  striving  to 
effect  changes  In  airplane  design  and  the 
introduction  of  softer  sounding  compressors 
to  make  life  more  tolerable  near  major 
airports. 

"The  Government  is  not  uns3m;ipathetic  to 
noise  complaints  but  we  cannot  compromise 
with  maintaining  safety  standards  for  air- 
planes."  Mr.  Bakke  said. 

He  was  joined  In  this  stand  by  Edward 
Bechtel,  chairman  of  the  Airline  Pilots  As- 
sociation, who  told  the  complainers: 

"We  won't  let  you  regulate  us  to  the  point 
where  we  cant  fly  our  airplanes  ir  safety" 
But  aside  from  Mr.  Bakke  and  Mr.  Bechtel, 
the  sentiments  sounded  all  afternoon  echoed 
the  feeling  that  the  world  might  be  better 
off  if  the  Wright  brothers  had  never  left 
the  ground. 

The  FAA  came  in  for  some  rather  uncom- 
plimentary phrases  from  Representative 
Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  Queens,  and 
Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz.  both 
of  whom  accused  the  Federal  agency  of  Ig- 
noring pleas  to  support  antinoise  legislation 
both  In  Congress  and  the  State  legislature. 
Harold  W.  Felton.  president  of  the  North 
Queens  Home  Owners  Association,  said  the 
failure  to  suppress  noise  at  Idlewild  was  In 
effect  expropriating  homeowners'  properties. 
■  We  don't  want  to  sell  but  if  the  public 
need  Is  greater  than  ours  then  you  should 
buy  the  properties  and  homes  from  us  and 
then  he  free  to  build  larger  airports."  Mr. 
Felton  said. 

John  Wiley,  director  of  aviation  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  testified  that 
the  bl-State  agency  is  doing  its  bit  to  sup- 
press noise  by  undertaking  construction  of 
a  $9.7  million  runway  extending  a  half  mUe 
into  Jamaica  Bay.  He  said  the  runway  will 
be  completed  by  1964. 

Ending  on  a  dubiously  happy  note.  Mr. 
Bakke  told  the  complainers  that  after  5 
years  things  won"t  get  any  worse. 

"By  that  time  we  will  have  reached  the 
saturation  point  of  plane  traffic  at  both  Idle- 
wild  and  LaGuardla  and  after  that  the  ad- 
ditional planes  will  have  to  go  elsewhere." 
Mr.  Bakke  said.     Where,  he  didn't  sav. 


Remarks  by  Harry  F.  Gcgcenheim  Before 
THE  Foundation  and  Executive  Commit- 
tees, THE  Cornell-Guccknheim  Aviation 
Safety  Center,  Washington,  D.C,  Mat 
16.  1962 

The  domestic  airlines  of  the  United  States 
are  operating  without  a  profit,  and  its  In- 
ternational airlines  are  nearly  In  the  same 
condition.  A  profitless  Industry  is  an  un- 
healthy industry.  In  spite  of  meticulous 
regulations,  there  may  be  forces  acting  to 
the  detriment  of  safety  operations  In  svich 
an  unhesdthy  Industry. 

The  human  equation  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  safety  In  aircraft  operation, 
both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Safety 
is  not  entirely  achieved  by  cut  and  dried 
methods  or  formulas.  Large  areas  for  use 
of  Judgment  and  discretion  exist  in  aircraft 
operation.  In  times  of  economic  stress.  It 
Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  exer- 
cise of  Judgment  and  discretion  may  be  In- 
fiuenced  by  the  need  to  earn  or  conserve 
funds. 

In  such  times,  when  economic  pressure  Is 
great,  the  routine  enforcement  of  specific 
regulations  can  hardly  preclude  such  subtle 
and  indeterminate  variables  as  a  tendency 
to  cut  corners  to  achieve  economy,  to  make 
reductions  in  maintenance  or  operating  per- 
sonnel, to  meet  minimum  requirements  for 
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safety  without  going  beyond  thla,  or  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  research  and  development 
projects  established  to  enhance  safety  or 
efflciency,  or  both. 

The  shortage  of  funds  in  the  past  has 
created  lags  In  the  development  of  projects 
and  Installation  of  de\lcea  which  would  have 
Improved  our  airlines,  and  might  well  have 
given  us  a  far  better  safety  record  today.  I 
think  it  Is  probable  that  many  airline  proj- 
ects are  being  neglected  or  delayed  even 
today  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

Only  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  cxire  the  111  health  of  the 
air  carriers.  The  airlines  are  regulated  by 
acts  of  Congress.  Routes  are  designated, 
operations  and  fares  are  controlled  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boiird,  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government  with  authority 
prescribed  by  the  Congress. 

There  have  been  Innumerable  committees 
of  fact-finding  experts,  boards  of  Inquiries 
and  investigations.  Some  of  these  have  been 
of  inestimable  potential  value,  but  not 
enough  of  these  findings  have  been  imple- 
mented. More  important,  there  has  not 
been  an  attempt  to  prescribe  for  the  real 
malady  of  the  airlines.  The  treatment  has 
been  directed  to  the  symptoms  such  as  in- 
adequate regulations,  traffic  control,  airport 
development,  weather  reporting  and  com- 
munication, aid  to  navigators,  pilot  efflciency, 
and  other  factors.  These  symptoms  must  be 
treated  effectively  and  cured.  Safety  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  removal  of  these  manifest 
hazards.  However,  the  malady  that  causes 
these  symptoms  is  wholly  Inadequate 
financial  resources  for  this  Industry  whose 
growth  has  been  unparalleled. 

In  1M7,  one  lonely  man,  Lindbergh,  made 
a  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  People 
asked  then:  "In  our  lives  will  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  fly  across  the  ocean?"  Today,  in  a 
scant  35  years,  the  miracle  of  reasonably 
safe,  voluminous  and  fantastically  speedy  air 
transportation  is  a  commonplace  of  modern 
life. 

This  unpredictable  and  collosal  growth 
of  air  transp>ortatlon  has  created  problems 
that  the  air  transport  companies  have  not 
had  the  financial  resources  to  meet.  These 
problems  will  be  accentuated  as  we  enter 
the  supersonic  phase. 

Air  transportation  is  just  beginning  to 
feel  new  forms  of  competition  that  will  in- 
crease in  the  futiu-e  to  the  jeoptirdy  of  the 
industry.  The  nature  of  this  competition  is 
two-fold.  First,  land  and  sea  transportation 
are  employing  new  means  and  devices  for 
greater  speed,  comfort  and  safety,  and  new 
methods  of  transp>ortation  are  being  devel- 
oped from  pipelines  to  monorails.  Second, 
new  scientific  developments  in  commtinica- 
tlons  in  the  telephone  and  television  fields 
are  threatening  to  make  the  necessity  and 
desire  for  travel  less  urgent. 

In  an  earlier  epoch,  when  the  free  enter- 
prise system  was  given  a  very  loose  rein  by 
Government,  the  air  transport  Industry 
would  have  solved  its  financial  problems  in 
the  normal  pattern  of  those  days.  Inefllclent 
management  and  wasteful  duplication  would 
have  been  eliminated  by  ruthless  competi- 
tion, followed  by  combinations  and  mergers. 
Wage  and  hour  demands  of  labor  would  have 
been  resolved  clumsily  after  strikes  and 
lockouts,  accompanied  by  violence.  All  the 
funds  needed  for  the  capital  requirements 
of  the  expanding  industry  would  have  been 
supplied  by  an  eager  speculating  public,  con- 
fident of  huge  profits  from  the  future  growth 
of  the  industry.  In  this  age  we  can  do  better 
than  that.  We  have  found,  and  are  con- 
stantly seeking,  new  ways  to  make  more 
equitable  our  industrial  system. 

Today  the  free  enterprise  system  is  sub- 
ject to  drastic  controls,  especially  in  the 
public  service  field  of  transportation.  With 
these  controls  tiie  Government  must  assume 
responsibilities.      The    government    of    titM 


United  Stat«s  controls  the  profits  of  the  air 
carriers  through  regulations.  However,  the 
Government  has  never  determined  how 
money  for  the  present  and  future  huge  re- 
quirements of  the  industry  will  be  made 
available. 

The  Congress  makes  very  large  annual  ap- 
propriatlont  in  support  of  various  immediate 
needs  of  the  air  transport  system.  But  these 
are  palliatives  that  strike  at  the  symptoms  of 
the  ill  health  of  the  air  carriers.  Tliey  do 
not  strike  at  the  malady — a  profitless  air 
transport  sj-stem. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  are  faced 
with  either  permitting  the  carriers  to  make 
a  profit,  or  with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
taking  over  and  operating  the  air  transport 
system  after  a  large  part  of  it  has  become 
bankrupt.  We  have  had  every  manner  of 
investigation  of  our  needs  In  air  transport 
but  the  ba.'!lc  financial  one.  That  Is  how 
much  mon«!y  is  now  needed  and  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  and  distant  futxire  to 
keep  the  United  States  foremost  in  avia- 
tion, and  to  make  the  airlines  safe  for  Its 
citizens.  Aid  at  the  same  time  the  under- 
lying reasons  why  the  airlines  are  operating 
without  a  i)roflt  should  be  found  and  dis- 
closed. With  these  facts  established,  the 
Congress  must  determine  who  is  to  pay  for 
our  nationU  objectives  in  air  transport. 
Adequate  fires  should  be  charged  to  the 
public  that  uses  the  airlines,  so  that  the 
air  transport  companies  can  give  adequate 
service  and  can  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  municipalities  and  States  benefit  from 
air  transportation  and  should  contribute 
their  fair  share  for  this  service. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  public,  municipali- 
ties, and  States,  and  the  Federal  Government 
through  general  or  specific  taxation,  should 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  air  transportation. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
no  longer  refuse  to  recognize  this  problem, 
and  they  must  asstmie  the  duty  of  solving 
it.  As  the  States'  political  policy  evolves 
from  "laissez  falre"  to  rigid  control.  It  must 
devise  new  means  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late private  enterprise  or  it  will  wither  and 
perish. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  in  the  civil  rights 
field,  the  I'resident  has  placed  the  great 
emphasis  of  his  administration  on  ex- 
ecutive department  action,  rather  than 
legislation.  In  view  of  that  fact,  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me  that  one 
of  the  results  of  Executive  action — the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimity — is  reportedly  suffer- 
ing from  a  conflict  of  philosophies  and 
a  conflict  of  personalities.  As  a  result 
of  this  division,  it  has  been  charged  that 
the  effecti\'eness  of  the  Committee  is  im- 
paired in  carrying  out  its  mission  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  employment  op- 
portunity among  contractors  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  find  especially  disturbing  the  report 
in  the  Ne*'  York  Times  ascribing  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  Robert  B. 
Troutman,  Jr..  of  Atlanta,  the  view  that 
segregated  plant  restrooms  and  cafe- 
terias are  not  worth  the  "fuss"  of  inte- 
gi-atlon.  Moreover,  the  New  York  Times 
report  states  that  there  has  been  'rela- 
tively little  followup"  on  Mr.  Trout - 
man's  so-called  plans  for  progress 
volimtary  program  to  sign  up  nondis- 
criminatory companies,  with  only  6  of 


the  52  signatory  companies  having  re- 
ported on  their  Negro  employment. 
An    outside    observer    is    quoted    as 

saying : 

I've  talked  to  many  industrial  people,  and 
they  say.  "We're  all  ready  to  go  but  nobody's 

come  around  to  guide  us.  Troutman's  staff 
Just  Is  not  equipped  for  that  type  of  opera- 
tion. 

This  stoi-y.  as  well  as  charges  made  in 
April  by  Herbert  Hill,  Jr.,  labor  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  raise  grave 
questions  about  the  workings  of  this 
Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
ought  to  siJeak  out  on  these  serious 
charges.  Are  we  to  assume  that  this  Is 
yet  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  appease  the  southern  wing 
of  his  party? 

I  urge  the  President  to  reaffirm  the 
policy  he  set  forth  in  his  Executive  or- 
der of  March  1961,  which  established 
the  Committee.  I  urge  him  to  clarify 
the  role  of  his  alleged  "good  friend," 
Robert  Troutman,  Jr.,  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee  in  contradistinction  to 
the  work  of  its  executive  director,  John 
Cr   Feild. 

The  reports  of  division  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  under- 
.scores  the  need  for  legislative  action  to 
establish  a  statutory  base  for  the  Com- 
mittee. I  introduced  such  a  measure  on 
January  17.  1961,  with  a  bipartisan 
t^roup  of  13  other  Senators.  There  is  a 
longstanding  history  for  this  proposal. 
dating  back  to  the  two  previous  admin- 
istrations, but  the  present  administra- 
tion, as  has  been  Its  practice  with  other 
urgently  needed  civU  rights  legislation, 
has  refused  to  back  such  a  proposal. 

I  have  today  sent  letters  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  I*ublic  Wel- 
fare and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  urging  that  hearings  be  conducted 
on  this  bill.  In  this  way,  Congress  will 
be  able  to  fully  examine  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  the  need  for  a  statutory 
base,  and  the  desirability  of  continual 
conKressional  oversight  of  the  Commit- 
tee's activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  append 
the  news  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  18.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

US.  Panel  SpLrr  Oveh  Negro  Jobs — John- 
son     Committee     Tries     To     RFcONcn.E 

VOLXTNTART    AND    COMPm.SOKT    PKOOKAMS 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Washington. — The  Kennedy  administra- 
tions year-old  drive  to  open  tip  Industrial 
Jobs  to  Negroes  has  become  entangled  in 
controversy. 

The  agency  concerned  Is  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, headed  by  Vice  President  Johnson. 

The  controversy  has  strong  political  over- 
tones. It  centers  on  reconciling  the  "com- 
pulsory" program  headed  by  John  G.  Feild, 
the  Committee's  staff  director,  and  a  "volun- 
tary" approach  being  pressed  by  Robert  B. 
Troutman,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  a  member  of  the 
panel  who  is  a  close  friend  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  outcome  Is  expected  to  be  affected  by  a 
report  Mr.  Troutman  is  to  submit  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  this  Friday  and  by  the  flJid- 
ings    (.f    Tlieodcre    W.    Kheel,    a   New    Tork 
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lawyer,   who   is   completing   a   study    of   the 
Committee's  operation  for  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Vice  President's  aids  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  ha\  e  insisted  that  the  con- 
troversy  is  not  serious.  "I  like  a  little 
healthy  diversity,"  Mr.  Goldberg  said  In  an 
interview.  "There  is  bound  to  be  disagree- 
ment In  a  group  as  vf  rled  as  this  one." 

However,  some  civil  rights  groups,  notably 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  have  expressed  con- 
cern. They  fear  that  Mr.  Troutman's  op- 
eration, if  uncontrolled,  will  weaken  the 
"hard  line"  originally  laid  down  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Similar  worries  havi;  been  voiced  privately 
by  some  Committee  members,  notably  John 
C.  Wheeler,  president  of  a  Negro  bank  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  and  Walter  P.  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

The  hard  line  was  set  out  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  of  March  1961,  which 
created  the  Johnson  panel  and  Its  35-man 
staff,  headed  by  Mr.  F'elld.  former  executive 
director  of  Michigan's  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission. 

The  panel  was  given  the  Job  of  ending 
racial  discrimination  by  Federal  agencies  and 
private  concerns  with  Government  contracts. 
Such  discrimination  was  prohibited  by  the 
order. 

Unlike  its  counterpart  under  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  Johnson  com- 
mittee's mandate  had  "teeth."  The  sharpest 
were  a  compliance  rejwrtlng  system  for  In- 
dustry, active  investigation  of  Negro  com- 
plaints, and  sanctions  against  recalcitrant 
employers,    including   contract    cancellation. 

SIXTY -nVE  PEHCENT   SETTLED 

"We  mean  business,"  the  Vice  President 
has  repeatedly  told  both  industry  and  civil 
rights  groups. 

To  date,  under  Mr.  Johnson's  supervision. 
Mr.  Pelld's  office  has  received  870  compllants 
of  discrimination  by  Government  contractors 
and  has  settled  65  percent  of  them,  with  the 
aid  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

With  considerable  help  from  Industry,  the 
Feild  staff  has  also  slowly  created  an  equality 
control  system  covering  300,000  manufactur- 
ing concerns  that  do  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Fifteen  million  employees  are 
covered. 

This  data-processing  system  Is  designed  to 
show  the  Job  status  of  Negroes  In  each  con- 
cern, the  progress  miule  and  comparisons 
within  specific  Industries  and  labor  markets. 
With  this  data,  the  Feild  staff  and  contract 
compliance  officers  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  buying  agencies  will  be  able 
to  Identify  laggard  employers  and  unions 
and  concentrate  their  remedial  efforts. 

Some  200  cases  of  racial  discrimination 
have  been  corrected  and  breakthroughs  have 
been  achieved  in  Negro  employment  in  the 
North  and  South  without  canceling  any 
contracts,  Mr.  Feild  said  recently.  But  he 
asserted  that  "several  instances  of  brink- 
manship" had  been  necessary. 

FINDS  VALUE   IN  THREATS 

"I  have  been  impressed,"  he  told  a  civil 
rights  group  last  month,  "with  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  threat." 

All  this  smacks  of  bureaucracy  and  com- 
pulsion to  Mr.  Troutman,  who  favors  a  vol- 
untary approach  that  makes  him  the  prime 
focus  of  Negro  suspicions. 

Mr.  Troutman  has  strong  ties  to  Georgia's 
congressional  delegation,  notably  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

He  is  easily  the  most  energetic  member  of 
the  President's  Committee.  He  rises  dally 
at  4:30  a.m.  to  get  2  days  out  of  one  and 
catnaps  during  the  day. 

Shunning  the  ordinary  committee  mem- 
ber's advisory  role,  Mr.  Troutman  began 
pressing  the  much-published  plans  for 
progress  program  last  May.  Starting  with 
the  Lockheed   Aircraft   Corp.,    52   major  de- 


fense contractors  have  signed  White  House 
agreements  to  open  up  more  Jobs  to  quali- 
fied Negroes.  By  the  year's  end,  Mr.  Trout- 
man hopes  to  have  100  such  concerns  signed 
up. 

DECRIES  INTEGRATION  "rOSS" 

"Compulsion  Is  not  the  thing,"  he  argues. 
"I'm  a  lawyer.  I  can  show  you  how  to  get 
around  the  Executive  order.  It's  got  to  be 
voluntary." 

He  contends  that  segregated  plant  rest- 
rooms  and  cafeterias  are  not  worth  the 
■fuss"  of  integration,  as  required  by  the 
Feild  program.  "I'm  interested  In  Jobs.  I'm 
interested  in  improving  the  attitudes  of  big 
business."  he  says. 

Late  last  month,  Mr.  Troutman  sent  a  re- 
port on  plans  for  progress  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
Ident,  the  White  House,  and  Secretary  Gold- 
berg. He  did  not  send  it  to  Mr.  FeUd.  He 
noted  figures  showing  that  in  6  months  the 
first  half-dozen  concerns  to  sign  the  plans. 
Including  Lockheed,  found  2,000  new  Jobs  for 
Negroes. 

"How  many  Jobs  have  the  'do-gooders'  t-nd 
'talk-gooders'  produced  in  50  years?  "  he 
asked. 

Along  with  his  report  Mr.  Troutman  sub- 
mitted a  controversial  proposal.  He  sug- 
gested that  plans  for  progress  be  turned 
over  this  fall  to  a  council,  largely  composed 
of  businessmen,  that  would  seek  new  re- 
cruits for  a  voluntary  program.  Mr.  Trout- 
man would  be  the  new  group's  executive 
secretary. 

MAT  DISCUSS  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Troutman  would  get  the  council  mov- 
ing with  a  Washington  dinner  for  executives 
of  100  leading  concerns  of  ail  types  this  fall. 
The  businessmen  would  be  addressed  by  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  Secretary 
Goldberg 

The  Troutman  proposals  will  reportedly 
be  considered  by  the  full  committee  at  its 
next  meeting,  possibly  later  this  month. 

Mr.  Troutman's  proposals  may  please 
Southern  Democrats  but  they  are  unlikely 
to  please  another  major  Democratic  bloc,  the 
Negro  voters. 

Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  the  new  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League,  com- 
mented last  month,  with  respect  to  existing 
plans  for  progress : 

"We've  tried  the  voluntary  approach  for 
years,  and  nothing's  happened." 

Herbert  Hill,  Jr.,  labor  secretary  of  the 
NAACP,  charged  in  April  that  the  White 
House  agreements  "resulted  in  more  public- 
ity than  progress."  He  asserted  that  Mr. 
Troutman's  efforts  had  deliberately  diverted 
attention  and  resources  from  "the  systematic 
across-the-board  effort"  needed  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  President's  Executive 
order. 

PUBLICITY  VALUE   STRESSED 

However,  Secretary  Goldberg  said,  "I  have 
no  complaints  about  Troutman's  operation." 

He  and  Vice  President  Johnson  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  2,000-Job  gain, 
and  their  aids  stress  the  value  of  publicly 
enlisting  big  business  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  voluntary  approach,  like  Mr.  Pelld's 
drive,  has  not  been  without  its  failures.  A 
dozen  major  concerns,  including  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
and  several  oil  companies,  have  refused  to 
sign  up. 

Mr.  Troutman's  preoccupation  with  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  plans 
for  progress  has  led  to  some  changes.  Last 
July,  the  Vice  President  was  presented  a 
plan  for  progress  from  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  which  was  regarded  as  unspeclflc  and 
little  more  than  a  polite  response  to  the 
panel's  invitation  to  cooperate. 

B^.  Johnson  promptly  ruled  that  Hobart 
Taylor,  the  committee's  counsel,  would 
henceforth  review  all  Mr.  Troutman's  plans 
for  progress. 


Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  regular  com- 
pliance program,  there  has  been  relatively 
little  follow-up  on  plans  for  progress.  Only 
six  of  the  52  signatory  companies  have  re- 
ported on  their  Negro  employment. 

"I've  talked  to  many  Industrial  people." 
said  an  outside  observer,  "and  they  say. 
■We're  all  ready  to  go  but  nobodvs"  come 
around  to  guide  us. 

"Troutman's  staff  Just  isn't  equipped  for 
that  type  of  operation,"  he  said. 

Amid  both  praise  and  criticism,  Mr. 
Troutman  has  pushed  ahead.  He  has  created 
a  semiautonomous  plans  for  progress  staff 
He  has  opened  an  office  In  Atlanta  and  has 
put  some  of  his  personal  staff  to  work  with 
census  data,  preparing  a  presenUtion  for 
him  to  take  to  Industry. 

■I  only  see  the  topman."  he  said  recentlv. 
■'and  I  tell  him  it's  going  to  cost  him  some- 
thing." 

One  of  his  prime  talking  points  Is  giving 
the  Negro  a  stake  in  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. An  Infusion  of  well-paid  Negro  white- 
collar  workers,  he  contends,  will  have  a 
calming  effect  on  Negro  communities,  which 
he  believes  are  often  dominated  by  ex- 
tremist clergymen. 

Mr.  Troutman  shif  jd  operations  to  Wash- 
ington In  March. 

He  did  not  set  up  shop  next  door  to  tJix. 
Fellds  quarters  In  the  vast  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Building  in  midtown  Wash- 
ington. Instead  he  obtained  a  suite  at  701 
Jackson  Place,  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  White  House,  where  he  drops  in 
occasionally  to  see  the  President. 

Secretary  Goldberg  said  that  he  approved 
the  separation  of  the  Troutman  and  Feild 
staffs,  partly  to  avoid  "friction." 

Mr.  Troutman  spends  an  average  of  2  days 
a  week  in  Washington,  both  on  plans  for 
progress  and  on  other  business. 

Last  October,  with  Mr.  Goldberg's  ap- 
proval, he  put  his  chief  aide,  Joseph  Kruse, 
on  the  Federal  payroll.  Mr.  Kruse  gets 
$10,635  a  year.  In  April,  according  to  Labor 
Department  spokesmen,  three  more  of  his 
Atlanta  business  employees  were  added  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $6,435  to  $9,000  a  year. 
According  to  Stephen  Shulman,  special 
assistant  to  Secretary  Goldberg,  the  entire 
plans  for  progress  operation  is  expyected  to 
cost  about  $76,000  by  July  1.  Thu  cost  does 
not  Include  the  services  of  the  Feild  staff, 
which  was  Involved  in  about  half  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Troutman  operation  has  thus 
cost  little  more  than  one-sixth  the  full  com- 
mittee's annual  budget  of  $425,000. 

Mr.  Troutman  says  that  he  is  so  short  on 
office  help  that  Mr.  Kruse  has  to  do  his  own 
typing. 

Mr.  Troutman  believes  that  complaints  of 
racial  discrimination  against  employers  that 
have  signed  plans  for  progress  constitute 
unfair  harassment.  Many  such  complaints, 
he  notes,  have  been  lodged  with  the  Feild 
staff  by  the  NAACP  on  behalf  of  individual 
Negro  workers. 

ASKS     DATA      ON      COMPLAINTS 

Without  notifying  Secretary  Goldberg.  Mr. 
Troutman  last  month  sent  to  Mr.  Pelld's 
office  a  request  for  an  accounting  of  all 
complaints  lodged  and  whence  they  came. 
One  of  his  purposes  was  to  discover  which 
were  legitimate  and  which  were  filed  for 
publicity's  sake,  as  he  saw  it.  His  critics 
contend  that  similar  tactics  have  been  used 
in  the  North  by  organizations  hostile  to 
State  fair-employment  laws. 

"If  they  want  to  get  rid  of  plans  for 
progress,  they  can  go  ahead,"  Mr.  Troutman 
says.  "I'm  not  getting  anything  out  of  this. 
I've  got  to  earn  my  living." 

Aside  from  his  law  practice  Mr.  IVoutman 
has  been  in  and  out  of  a  host  of  businesses. 

One  of  them  is  an  interest  In  a  $3  million 
a  year  food  vending  company,  Koffee-Kup, 
Inc.,  now  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
United  Servomation,  Inc.  Koffee-Kup 
serves  plants  and  offices  in  the  Atlanta  area. 
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Mr.  Troutman  Ib  the  ecmipan^s  secretary. 
Among  hla  fellow  stodcholders  Is  Senator 
Talmaimb.  Tba  biggest  of  Koffee-Kupts  In- 
<}u8trlal  cnstomers  has  been  Lockheed's 
plant  at  Marietta,  Oa.,  near  Atlanta.  And 
Ironically,  after  Lockheed  segregated  plant 
cafeterias  were  closed  under  be  first 
Troutman-negotlated  plan  for  progress  last 
year,  Koffee-Kup  increased  its  bxisiness. 

It  had  not  been  planned  that  way,  Mr. 
Troutman  said  that  be  had  not  attended 
a  company  meeting  in  4  years  and  had 
played  no  part  in  the  concern's  o{>erations. 

To  charges  that  he  lobbied  for  a  tl  billion 
Air  Force  Jet  transport  contract  for  Lock- 
heed's Marietta  plant,  Mr.  Troutman  cheer- 
fully pleads  guilty.  "I  think  the  Southeast 
should  do  more  pushing,"  he  said. 

However,  he  said  that  his  efforts  had  been 
confined  to  preparing  a  10-page  study  for 
Georgia's  congressional  delegation  support- 
ing Georgia's  claims  to  a  greater  share  of 
defense  spending.  The  contract  was  awarded 
In  March,  1961. 

It  la  against  this  background  of  politics 
and  conflicting  personalities  and  philoso- 
phies that  the  President's  Ckjnunlttee  is  go- 
ing into  its  second  year  of  ojieratlon. 

Mr  Kheel.  after  studying  the  Committee, 
is  understood  to  believe  that  it  has  made  a 
strong  start  in  eliminating  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  employment. 


CONFIRMING  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
THURGOOD  MARSHALL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  judge 
of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  was  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment which  was  hailed  by  civil  rights 
proponents  everywhere  because  of 
Judge  Marshall's  brilliant  record,  partic- 
ularly of  appellate  advocacy.  Judge 
Marshall's  Induction,  which  I  attended, 
took  place  on  October  23,  1961.  Yet  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  has  yet  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  He  has 
had  to  sit  on  the  court  for  almost  an 
entire  term,  handling  the  duties  of  that 
oflBce,  without  Senate  confirmation. 

A  q>eclal  subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  the  nomination  on  May  1, 1962.  Sen- 
ator KsATiifC  and  I  appeared  in  favor  of 
the  nominee,  and  no  one  appeared  in 
opposition.  The  Republican  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Senator  Hruska,  was 
the  only  member  of  the  subcommittee  to 
attend  the  hearing.  Since  the  hearing, 
no  action  has  been  taken  or  scheduled, 
even  to  report  the  nomination  to  the 
fiill  committee,  much  less  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate.  There  should  be  an  end  to 
this  wholly  unjustified  delay. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  further  hearing. 
If  this  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done 
at  once.  If  it  is  just  another  delaying 
tactic.  It  should  be  exposed  as  such. 
Personally,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  hearing  already  held  did  not  offer 
sufficient  opportunity  for  all  interested 
parties  to  be  heard;  but  I  have  such  con- 
fidence in  the  nominee  that  I  have  no 
fear  about  holding  further  hearings  if 
there  Is  a  genuine  need  for  them.  The 
responsibility  for  this  delay  is  also  one 
the  administration  must  share ;  the  sub- 
committee and  committee  chairmen  are 
members  of  the  President's  party  and 
should  be  asked  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  this  nomination.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  President  to  claim  credit 
for  sending  a  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
Senate   confirmation   is    also   essential 


Nor  is  it  enough  for  the  President  to  say 
that  this  is  not  within  his  control;  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  that,  too,  if 
that  is  the  case. 

Pui-ther  delay  is  both  unwarranted  and 
intolerable. 


STRIKE  OF  TWA 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  2  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  every  effort  to  help  the  unions 
and  airlir-es  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  controversy  over  the  composi- 
tion of  tlie  crews  on  jet  aircraft  Dur- 
ing this  period,  I  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  any  comment  on  the  issues 
involved.  I  felt  that  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  sJiould  be  given  every  oppor- 
timity  to  work  out  a  voluntary  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  solution.  With  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  fiight  engineers' 
union  of  their  intention  to  strike  Trans 
World  Airlines,  and  the  implied  threat 
to  strike  other  airlines  affected  by  the 
dispute,  I  feel  that  the  situation  has 
changed.  I  believe  that  I  now  have  the 
responsibility,  as  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Sub<Jommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  other  responsible  officials  of 
the  Government  in  urging  the  flight  en- 
gineers tD  avoid  this  action,  which  can 
only  damage  their  country,  the  airline 
industry,  and  their  union. 

I  have  every  sympathy  with  these  men. 
They  have  made,  and  can  continue  to 
make,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
safety  of  air  travel.  The  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves  is  not  of  their 
making,  but  is  the  result  of  technological 
change,  .specifically  the  transition  to  jet 
aircraft. 

However,  no  group  of  workers  has  had 
the  benefit  of  more  patient  or  sincere 
efforts  in  its  behalf  than  has  the  fiight 
engineers.  Secretary  Goldberg,  the  Spe- 
cial Presidential  Commission  headed  by 
Dr.  Feirujinger,  and  the  AFL-CIO  have 
suggested  a  merger  of  the  pilots'  and  en- 
gineers' unions  on  a  basis  which  would 
have  provided  the  members  of  the  flight 
engineen;'  union  with  guarantees  as  to 
their  continued  employment  and  main- 
tenance of  their  seniority  rights,  or,  fail- 
ing this,  which  would  have  provided  them 
with  liberal  severance  payments  to  per- 
mit them  to  find  other  employment. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  executive  branch,  and  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  to  which  both  the.^e  unions 
belong,  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  weaker  union  in  a  mer- 
ger with  the  stronger.  But  this  is  not 
the  issue  in  this  strike. 

We  should  remember  that  throughout 
this  dispute  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  consiistently  maintained  that  the 
flight  engineer's  duties  on  a  jet  aircraft 
could  be  performed  as  well  by  a  person 
who  quaUfled  as  a  fiight  engineer  after 
experience  as  a  pilot  as  they  could  be 
by  one  who  qualified  after  experience  as 
a  mechanic.  There  has  never  been  any 
evidence  that  a  four-man  crew  was  re- 
quired or  contributed  in  any  way  to  the 
safety  of  operation  of  a  jet  aircraft.  The 
four-man  crew  requirement  came  about 
because  the  pilots'  union  insisted  that 
the  third  crewmember  should  be  a  pilot, 
while  the  fiight  engineers  insisted  that 


the  third  crewmember  should  be  a  me- 
chanic and  a  member  of  their  union. 
Several  airlines  compromised  by  adopt- 
ing the  four -man  crew — a  costly  piece 
of  featherbeddlni:  that  the  industry  can 
simply  not  afford.  A  number  of  airlines 
have  operated  for  years  with  the  entire 
crew  pilot-trained  and  members  of  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  including  the 
pilot  performing  the  duties  of  flight 
engineer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Vice 
Pre.sident. 

Mr.  President,  following  this  evasion  of 
the  issue,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
determined  after  protracted  hearings 
that  the  duties  of  a  fiight  engineer  on  a 
jet  aircraft  did  not  differ  from  the  du- 
ties of  a  pilot  to  such  an  extent  m  to 
entitle  them  to  independent  representa- 
tion as  a  separate  craft;  and  this  deter- 
mination was  sustained  by  the  courts. 
An  industry-wide  strike  threat  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  determination  was  then 
averted  by  an  agreement  for  a  further 
investigation  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission headed  by  Professor  Peinsinger. 
This  Commission  recommended  that  It 
was  desirable  that  the  pilots'  and  flight 
engineers'  unions  be  merged  because 
there  was  no  longer  any  justification  for 
separate  unions,  and  also  recommend- 
ed very  fair  and  sensible  principles  on 
which  such  merger  should  take  place. 

The  leadership  of  the  fiight  engineers' 
union  has  adamantly  refused  to  follow 
this  reasonable  and  responsible  course 
after  every  effort  has  been  made  to  seek 
a  formula  which  would  minimize  the  in- 
dividual hardship  on  the  members  of  the 
union.  After  their  contentions  have  been 
rejected  again  and  again  by  fair  and 
objective  third  parties,  they  again  resort 
to  the  strike  to  maintain  a  status  quo 
which  has  become  an  anachronism  in 
the  changing  world  of  aviation. 

Surely  the  members  of  this  union  are 
aware  that  an  administration  which  has 
taken  strong  measures  to  prevent  an  ac- 
tion by  industry  which  it  felt  was  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  must  also 
take  strong  measures  to  prevent  an  ac- 
tion by  labor  which  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  Surely  they  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  current  conditions  in 
our  economy  are  such  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  tolerate  selfish  and 
irresponsible  conduct  by  a  small  minor- 
ity of  workers  which  will  affect  adversely 
thousands  of  their  fellow  workers,  our 
transportation  system,  and  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  is  time  for  reason  to 
prevail  in  this  dispute.  If  this  vmion  in- 
sists on  a  resort  to  force,  it  will  leave 
the  Government  no  choice  but  to  em- 
ploy the  greater  force  for  the  greater 
good. 
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SENATOR  NEUBERGER  URGES  RE- 
TAINING GENERAL  SAFETY  DIS- 
TRICT OFFICE,  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION AGENCY,  IN  MEDPORD. 
OREG. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     Mr.  President,  I 
am  seriously  concerned  by  the  proposal 


of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  trans- 
fer activities  of  the  Medford.  Oreg.,  Gen- 
eral Safety  District  Office.  Medford  is 
the  second  busiest  airport  in  my  State, 
and  a  real  hardship  would  result  if  busi- 
ness is  required  to  be  transacted  in  Port- 
land or  Sacramenix),  Calif.,  230  and  290 
miles  away,  respectively. 

I  have  written  the  Administrator  of 
FAA  expressing  my  concern  with  this 
matter  and  the  hope  FAA  will  review  its 
decision  and  continue  the  General  Safety 
District  Office  at  Medford. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printc-d  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  letter  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Mr. 
Halaby,  together  with  an  editorial  of 
June  13  on  this  subject  from  the  Med- 
ford Mail  Tribune,  a  prominent  daily 
newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  oi-dered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Junes.  1962. 
Hon,  Najeeb  E.  Halaby, 
Administrator.  Federal  Aiiatioii  Agency, 
Wa,shington,  DC. 

Deak  Ma.  Halaby;  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  personal  concern  regarding  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  General  Safety  District  Office 
presently  located  at  Medford,  Oreg.  Such  a 
closure  would  present  serious  difficulties  to 
aviation  In  this  area  of  nay  State. 

The  present  GSDO  office  at  Medford  has 
both  a  pilot  inspector  and  an  aircraft  in- 
spector. Both  are  Tital  to  the  continuous 
operation  of  the  general  aviation  fleet.  If 
the  office  were  cloesd.  southern  Oregon  pilots, 
aircraft  owners  and  mechanics  would  have 
a  choice  of  conducting  their  frequent  busi- 
ness with  the  Sacramento  GSDO,  290  miles 
away,  or  with  the  Portland  office.  230  miles 
away.    The  hardship*  are  obvious. 

I  understand  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  Portland  GSDO  office  is  so  swamped  with 
work  that  pilots  have  waited  more  than  a 
year  to  take  an  advanced  flight  check,  which 
the  local  Medford  office  presently  cannot 
give. 

Because  of  the  great  distances  Involved,  a 
separation  of  GSDO  offices  by  520  miles  If 
the  proposed  closun?  takes  place.  It  is  my 
hope  that  your  agency  might  reconsider  Its 
action  with  respect  to  Medford. 
Sincerely, 

MAtTRINE   B     NET.TStRCEF 

Don't  Move  GSDO 
A  small  story  In  this  newspaper  last  week 
reported  that  the  General  Safety  District  Of- 
fice of  the  Federal  ^viatlon  Agency  would 
be  moved  from  Medford  to  Portland  this 
month. 

The  annoimcement  has  drawn  strong  pro- 
tests from  those  associated  with  the  general 
aviation  industry  throughout  southern  Ore- 
gon and  northern  California.  It  appears  to 
tis  the  protests  are  fully  Justified,  and  that 
the  FAA  should  resc  nd  the  order  unless  It 
can  be  shown  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Such  a  change  would  Impose  real  diffi- 
culties, if  not  hardships,  on  a  large  number 
of  individuals.  We  doubt  that  It  could  be 
shown  that  moving  the  office  would  result  in 
any  savings,  either. 

A  letter  written  to  Senator  Mavrine  Nru- 
BERGER  explains  why  aviation  in  this  area 
would  suffer.     In  part ,  it  said : 

"The  GSDO  has  both  a  pilot  Inspector  and 
an  aircraft  Inspector.  Both  are  viUl  to  the 
safe  growth  and  continued  operation  of  the 
general  aviation  fleet.  The  former  conducts 
flight  testa  for  new  plot  certificates,  and  for 
higher  ratings.  The  latter  personally  must 
examine  the  work  of  mechanics  making  al- 
terations to  all  aircraft.     If  the  office  here 


were  closed,  southern  Oregon  pilots,  aircraft 
owners  and  mechanics  would  have  a  choice 
of  conducUng  their  frequent  business  with 
the  Sacramento  GSDO  (290  mUes).  or  the 
PorUand  office  (230  mUes).  The  hardships 
are  obvious.  So  is  the  Impossibility  of  fly- 
ing a  dismantled  plane  to  an  inspection  lo- 
cation. The  alternative  is  to  wait  for  the 
inspector  to  visit  here,  which  could  well  be 
a  period  of  months. 

"As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Portland 
GSDO  is  so  swamped  with  work  that  one 
pilot  has  been  waiting  more  than  a  year  to 
take  an  advanced  flight  check  the  local 
office  cannot  give. 

"Airplanes  are  vital  to  the  everyday  exist- 
ence of  a  great  many  Oregonlans.  Mercy 
flights  Is  a  good  example,  but  crop  dusting, 
borate  bombing,  and  many  other  activities 
could  also  be  cited." 

The  GSDO  was  once  located  In  Eugene, 
but  was  moved  to  Medford  the  better  to 
serve  the  larger  area.  This  made  sense,  as 
Medford  has  the  second  busiest  airport  In 
the  State,  and  Is  roughly  equidistant  from 
the  Portland  and  Sacramento  offices.  It  has 
been  here  for  7  years,  and  its  services  are  In 
wide  demand. 

Its  movement  to  Portland  would  work  a 
costly  hardship  on  the  general  aviation  in- 
dustry. We  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
Justified  under  any  circximstances,  and  cer- 
tainly not  unless  cost  savings  would  be  sub- 
stantial, which  Is  difficult  to  believe. 

We  hope  the  FAA  reverses  Its  decision,  and 
keeps  this  Important  service  office  close  to 
the  people  It  series. — E.  A. 


those  subjecting  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers to  discriminatory  treatment  on  pat- 
ents. But  the  subooounlttee's  Investigation 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  existing 
safeguards  were  far  from  adequate.  The 
original  bill  was  realistically  geared  to  over- 
coming these  deficiencies  in  public  protection 
for  the  public  health.  The  subsUtute  seems 
more  likely  to  provide  the  illvision  of  addi- 
tional safeguards  than  their  reality. 

The  President  has  plenty  of  problems  to 
occupy  him  these  days,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  sufficient  moment  to  Justify  a  clear  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  as  to  which  ver- 
sion meets  the  Presidents  tests  as  outlined 
in  his  April  letter. 


THE  DRUG  REFORM  BILL 
Mi-s.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  three  editorials  entitled 
"Confusion  on  Drug  Reform,"  "Retreat 
on  Drugs."  and  "The  Drug  Bill  Scan- 
dal." which  I  think  are  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate  regarding  the 
efiforts  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KefauverI  to  bring  forth  a  pood 
drug  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  15,  1962] 
CoNTt'SioN  ON  Drug  Reform 
The  drug  reform  bill  over  which  Senator 
Kefauver  and  his  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee tolled  for  2"2  years  has  undergone 
drastic  dilution  as  the  result  of  a  coup  engi- 
neered by  Senator  Eastland,  of  Mississippi, 
in  collaboration  with  the  bill's  Republican 
foes.  Mr.  Eastland,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees Democratic  chairman,  called  a  meeting 
without  notice  to  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  subcommittee,  at  which  the  meastire 
they  had  approved  was  changed  so  funda- 
mentally that  Mr.  Ketauveb  now  disclaims 
authorship.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
aspect  of  the  secret  session  was  the  pres- 
ence of  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give  the 
.administration's  blessing  to  the  watered - 
down  bill. 

In  view  of  the  long  hearings  and  staff  work 
that  went  Into  the  original  bill,  this  is  a 
bizarre  method  of  revision.  Senator  Ke- 
FAtTVTR  notes  that  President  Kennedy  sent 
the  Senate  a  letter  April  10  strongly  endors- 
ing most  provisions  of  his  bill  and  suggesting 
certain  amendments  to  make  It  even  more 
effective  In  assuring  safer,  cheaper  drugs. 
The  Senator  insists  that  the  revised  version 
is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  original  and  that 
It  will  achieve  virtually  none  of  the  Presi- 
dent's goals. 

It  has  always  been  clear  that  the  Kefauver 
bill  was  open  to  Improvement.  Some  pro- 
visions   were    unduly    restrictive — especially 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  18.  1962) 
Retreat  on  Drugs 
Senator  Kefauver  has  a  right  to  be  angry 
about  11-i.e  strange  way  in  which  his  drug 
legislation  was  adulterated  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Ea.stland.  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
rareful  to  see  that  Senator  Kefattver  was  rot 
invited.  His  explanation  for  his  oversight 
represents  a  novel  approach  to  parliamentarv 
courtesy.  I  admit  I  did  not  caU  in  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  for  consultation."  Mr. 
Eastland  blandly  explained  to  the  Senate, 
•because  I  thought  it  would  be  a  futile  act." 
Senator  Kefatver  is  more  thoroughly 
\ersed  than  any  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  legislation  Intended 
to  encourage  safer  and  cheaper  drugs.  For 
2',j  years,  his  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
has  delved  with  diligence  into  the  abuses  in 
drug  manufacturing.  These  hearings  re- 
sulted in  a  bill  that  President  Kennedy  en- 
dorsed in  a  letter  of  April  10  that  suggested 
iiiily  minor  emendations. 

Now  Senator  Kitauver  has  disowned  the 
new  bill  and  the  administration  has  re- 
treated from  Its  previous  position.  Curi- 
ously, a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  participated 
in  Senator  Eastland's  private  meeting  and 
went  along  with  the  revisions  urged  by  two 
Republican  Senators.  Dixksen  and  Hruska. 
It  may  be  that  Senator  Kefattveh's  bill 
needed  Improvement.  But  a  polnt-by-point 
study  of  the  changes  made  at  Mr.  Eastland's 
private  session  show  that  virtually  every 
change  is  in  the  direction  of  weakening  the 
bill  and  limiting  Its  scope.  Provisions  for 
licensing  drug  manufacturers  have  been 
thrown  out  to  provide  for  a  meaningless 
registration  procedure.  Standards  for  test- 
ing the  efficacy  of  a  new  drug  have  been 
diluted. 

Enough  has  come  to  light  In  Senate  hear- 
ings to  support  the  need  for  new  legislation. 
Whatever  bill  Congress  passes  should  pro- 
vide the  substance  as  well  as  appearance  of 
protection.  The  White  House  ought  to  re- 
consider whether  it  will  give  Its  approval  to 
a  blU  that  has  been  plucked  and  shorn  in  a 
cory  little  meeting  In  Senator  Eastland  s 
office. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  June  14.  19C2| 
The  Dkt7G  Bill  Scandal 
What  happened  to  President  Kennedy's 
state  of  the  Union  pledge  "to  protect  our 
consumers  from  ihe  careless  and  unscrupu- 
lous?" In  the  light  of  that  pledge,  how- 
could  a  representative  of  HEW  Secretary 
RIblcoff  participate  in  the  gang-up  engi- 
neered by  Senator  Eastland  and  Minority 
Leader  DniKSEN  ngalnst  Senator  Kefauver  s 
bill  for  tightened  Federal  regulation  of  the 
drug  Industry  las  reported  by  Barbara 
Yuncker  in  the  Post). 

The  administration,  nominally  a  supporter 
of  the  Kefauver  bill,  went  Into  an  unpre- 
cedented "secret  meeting"  from  which  Ke- 
fauver and  other  supporters  of  strengthened 
controls  were  excluded.  The  meeting  was 
designed  to  tailor  pending  drug  legislation 
to  the  specifications  of  the  pharmaceutical 
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Industry.  The  result,  according  to  Senator 
Ketattvzs,  was  a  "massacre"  of  a  good  bill 
which  had  been  carefully  drafted  after  2>4 
years  of  public  hearings. 

Detendlng  Its  wlllli.gness  to  compromise 
the  administration  claims  that  Is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  bill  that  has  any  chance  of 
passage.  But  to  pass  a  bill  without  teeth 
could  be  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

Senator  Kitattves  has  vowed  to  flght  it  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  consumers  to  be  heard 
in  his  support. 


BOOK  BY  JACK  BELL  ENTITLED  MR. 
CONSERVATIVE :  BARRY  GOLDWA- 
TER" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Chesly 
Manly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  review  of  the  re- 
cently published  biography  by  Jack  Bell 
under  the  title,  "Mr.  Conservative:  Barry 
Gold  WATER." 

Mr.  Manly  sets  forth  what  Mr.  Bell's 
friends  have  always  known,  namely,  his 
objectivity,  his  fairness,  and  his  facility 
for  presenting  a  character  in  excellent 
perspective. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Manly's  evaluation  of 
this  timely  and  current  volume  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atjsmctotjs  Combination  of  Subject  and 
Biographer 

^"Mr.   Conservative:    Bahrt   Goldwateb,"  by 

Jack  Bell  [Doubleday,  312  pp.,  $4.50 1) 

(Reviewed  by  Chesly  Manly) 

Olven  such  a  fascinating  political  phenom- 
enon as  Bahrt  Goldwater  as  the  subject  and 
Jack  Bell,  one  of  the  best  informed  political 
writers  In  the  country,  as  the  biographer,  the 
result  Is  bound  to  be  a  first-rate  book. 

Bell  covers  the  Senate  and  national  p>olltic8 
for  the  Associated  Press.  Only  a  writer  who 
has  lived  and  worked  In  close  proximity  to 
the  charismatic  Senator  and  enjoys  his  confi- 
dence could  present  such  an  Intimate  and 
authoritative  account  of  bis  beliefs,  his  ac- 
tivities, and  his  political  prospects  as  leader 
of  resurgent  conservatism  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

Bell  compares  Goldwater's  position  on  ma- 
jor Issues  with  that  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Richard  Nixon,  both  potential  candidates  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination  in 
1964.  He  rejects  both  Rockefeller  and  Nixon, 
at  least  implicitly.  In  a  chapter  concluding, 
"Who  but  Bakrt  Goldwater?"  He  equates 
Goldwater's  position  In  1962  with  that  of 
Senator  Kennedy  in  1958  and  reminds  the 
"wiseacres  of  politics"  who  give  Goldwater 
no  chance  to  win  the  Republican  nomination 
in  1964  that  they  gave  Kennedy  no  chance  to 
win  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1960. 

The  author  obviously  admires  Goldwater 
as  a  sincere,  courageous,  and  fiercely  patriotic 
politician  who  fights  for  his  convictions  but 
always  fights  fairly.  He  is  sympathetic  with 
GoLDWATKR's  political  phUosophy,  which  Is 
more  rugged  Individualism  than  traditional 
conservatism.  But  the  book  is  no  unrelieved 
panegyric.  Bell  ascribes  numerous  Incon- 
sistencies, a  tendency  to  "pxjp  off"  thought- 
lessly, and  some  untenable  positions  to  the 
handsome  Senator. 

Some  of  Bell's  criticism  seems  unwar- 
ranted. It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Gold- 
water  "guessed  wrong  on  the  United  Nations 
action  to  bring  secessionist  Katanga  back 
into  line  with  the  Congo  central  govern- 
ment." Though  Bell  acknowledges  Gold- 
water's  repudiation  of  Robert  Welch, 
founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  he  says 


that  "the  Birch  adherents  had  a  right  to 
assume  that  Goldwater  embraced  many  of 
their  viewpoints"  because  of  his  votes  In  the 
Senate.  Such  a  remark  would  be  considered 
a  smear  1!  It  referred  to  Oom.nunlst  view- 
points and  the  votes  of  any  leftwlnger  In 
Congress. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book.  "A  Conserva- 
tive's Creed."  was  contributed  by  Goldwater. 
It  Is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  Senator's 
conviction  that  the  basic  issue  of  our  time, 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  is  free- 
dom versus  slavery-. 

No  definitive  assessment  of  Goldwatfr 
could  be  written  at  this  time,  but  Bell's 
Interim  report  should  be  read  by  those  who 
have  any  Interest  in  American  politics 


ALASKA    AND    SEATTLE'S    WORLD'S 
FAIR 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  excellent  article  on  the  effects  of  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair  upon  Alaska.  It 
was  written  by  Lawrence  E.  Davies,  the 
Times'  veteran  west  coast  correspondent. 
It  points  out  that  many  of  the  people  who 
have  gone  to  Seattle  to  see  the  World's 
Pair  have  gone  on  to  enjoy  the  scenic 
wonders  of  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  making  preparations  for  a 
large  influx  of  tourists.  Later  this  year 
a  regular  car  ferry  service  will  take 
tourists  who  have  driven  to  Prince 
Rupert  in  British  Columbia  up  the  famed 
'Inside  Passage"  to  the  coastal  towns  of 
southeastern  Alaska — Ketchikan,  Wran- 
gell,  Petersburg,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Haines, 
and  Skagway.  The  first  ferry  was 
launched  earlier  this  month.  Two  more 
are  under  construction,  and  beginning  in 
the  summer  of  1963  will  afford  daily 
service. 

The  establishment  of  this  "marine 
highway"  Is  one  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  people  of  Alaska  under  statehood. 
They  voted  a  $23  million  bond  issue  for 
the  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Davies'  article  entitled  "Alaska  Gets  a 
Bonus  From  the  Seattle  Fair,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska    Gets    a    Bonvs    Prom    the    SE.^TTLE 
Pair 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 

Anchorage,  Alaska. — The  49th  State  al- 
ready Is  experiencing  agreeable  economic 
effects  from  the  Seattle  Worlds  Fair 
Alaska's  tour  promoters  are  convinced  that 
the  State  has  embarked  on  its  biggest  travel 
year,  bigger  even  than  1959,  the  first  year  of 
statehood,  and  they  credit  the  Century  21 
Exposition,  which  began  a  6-month  run  on 
April  21. 

The  Alaska  State  exhibit  at  the  fair, 
housed  near  the  Space  Needle,  has  brought 
many  inquiries  from  exposition  visitors,  offi- 
cials noted.  In  numerous  instances,  these 
inquiries  have  been  translated  into  side  trips 
to  the  Par  North  by  plane  and  steamer,  even, 
in  some  cases,  into  leisurely  motor  trips  by 
tourists  with  time  on  their  hands. 

"It  is  surprising  how  many  persons  have 
checked  in  here  since  the  Seattle  Exposition 
opened  and  mentioned  that  the  fair  was 
their  Impetus  for  coming  to  Alaska."  said 
an  Anchorage  hotelman.  And  Pacific  North- 
ern Airlines  repxjrts  that  advance  bookings 
for  this  summer  to  Alaska  already  are  up  15 
percent  over  1961. 


"We  feel  this  Is  a  result  of  the  World's 
Pair,"  said  Howard  Clifford,  a  Pacific  North- 
ern spokesman  in  Seattle.  "Oxir  individual 
business,  not  group  tours,  is  up  30  percent; 
group  business  is  up  50  j)ercent." 

BUSINESS    may    increase 

A  Pan  American  World  Airways  official  said 
his  firm  expects  a  "substantial  increase  "  in 
us  .A.litsican  business  because  of  the  fair. 
These  two  companies,  as  well  as  Alaska  Air- 
lines and  Northwest  Orient  Airlines,  operate 
jet  services  between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  .AlM.skn 

Cliarles  B  West,  a  former  Fairbanks  air- 
plane pilot  who  is  the  biggest  tour  operator 
m  the  Aia.ska  business,  said  his  1962  bookings 
currently  a.'e  running  ahead  of  those  sold 
at  this  time  in  1959,  the  heaviest  travel 
year  for  the  49th  SUte. 

"The  World's  Fair  Is  responsible."  he  said. 
"The  last  "2  years  have  been  static:  our  busi- 
ness dropped  25  percent  in  1960  from  1959 
and  remained  at  that  level  last  year.  I  think 
we  may  go  up  45  percent  this  year." 

Tourist  officials  are  jubilant  about  the  rise 
in  business,  especially  since  the  first  boat  In 
a  projected  fleet  of  four  ferries  that  Is  des- 
tined to  carry  motorists  and  their  cars  over 
a  marine  highway  to  Alaska  will  not  be 
ready  for  operation  until  at  least  late  in 
September 

This  ferry,  the  motorship  Mala^pina. 
named  for  an  Alaska  glacier  as  big  as  Rhode 
Island,  is  under  construction  at  the  Pviget 
Sound  Bridge  &  Drydock  Co  's  yard  In 
Seattle 

The  S(jmewliat  controversial  ferry  system 
is  hnpefuUy  scheduled  to  begin  operating 
with  its  full  fleet  of  four  ships  next  year. 
Three  of  the  ferries  will  serve  southeastern 
Alaska 

These  3  each  with  a  capacity  of  100  cars 
and  500  pas.sengers.  will  sail  between  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and  Skagway  in 
.\laska  They  are  expected  to  make  the  run 
in  36  hours  if  they  take  a  direct  route;  in 
42  h(jurs  if  a  longer  route,  by  way  of  Sitka. 
is  followed  Stops  will  be  made  at  Ketchikan. 
Wrangell.  Petersburg,  Sitka.  Juneau,  Haines, 
and  Skagway 

ALASKAN    FERRY 

The  fourth  ferry,  with  a  capacity  of  60 
automobiles  and  262  passengers,  is  to  run  be- 
tween Kodiak  and  Homer  In  south-central 
Alaska  The  ferry  system  is  designed  to 
provide  loops  for  automobile  traffic  using 
the  Alaska  highway  and  its  connecting  links, 
both  rail  and  highway,  and  offer  travelers  the 
chance  to  go  by  land,  return  by  water,  or 
vice  versa 

TTiis  summer,  for  World's  Fair  visitors  and 
other  Alaska-bound  travelers,  four  Canadi- 
an-flag vessels  will  be  running  between  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia,  and  Skagway. 
Alaska  Cruise  Lines,  Inc.,  operates  two  of  the 
vessels,  the  Glacier  Queen  and  Y'ukon  Star. 
with  a  departure  every  4  days  between  now 
and  October  1. 

The  Canadian  National  Steamship  Co.  has 
.scheduled  13  departures  for  its  vessel,  the 
Prince  George,  between  now  and  early  in 
September,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Co.  has  scheduled  12  departures  from 
Vancouver  for  its  Princess  Louise  during 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Two  opposing  views  have  marked  the  new 
tourist  season,  with  its  expected  record  travel 
to  Aia.ska.  The  controversy  centers  on  the 
question  of  lodgings  in  Seattle. 

One  position  is  taken  by  Mr.  West,  who 
has  as.«:erted  ; 

We  will  not  sell  a  totir  or  offer  a  tour 
winch  does  not  offer  first-class  accommoda- 
tions. We  deliberately  limit  our  program  to 
tirst-class  accommodations;  we  are  turning 
down  an  average  of  20  requests  a  day, 
each  involving  4  or  5  persons.  We  are 
telling  people.  Sorry,  but  due  to  the  impact 
of  the  Seattle  World's  Pair,  we  are  unable  to 
confirm  your  reservations.' 
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"There  are  more  rooms  with  bath  in  one 
big  hotel  In  Seattle — 1,000 — than  there  are 
In  the  whole  State  cf  Alaska  In  1959,  a  lot 
of  people  were  miserably  unhappy  when  they 
came  to  Alaska.  Hotel  accommodations  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  trip." 

This  altitude  Is  in  contrast  to  that  of 
Ralston  A.  Derr,  former  executive  director  of 
the  Alaska  Visitors  Bureau  and  former  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Fairbanks  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Derr  is  beating  the  drum  for  the 
Alaska  Booster  As.sociatlon,  which  is  sponsor- 
ing publicity  in  Seattle  to  attract  visitors  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Derr  has  cliambcr  of  commerce  com- 
mittees in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  looking 
for  bedrooms  that  residents  may  be  willing  to 
rent  to  tourists  for  $6  to  $8  a  night. 

"People  are  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the 
housing  conditions  they  are  finding  down  in 
Seattle,"  Mr.  Derr  said  'I  can  hear  them 
say,  "This  Is  a  poor  nxim.  We  have  a  few 
days  left,  so  why  not  run  up  to  Alaska?' 

"TAKE    YOUR    CHANCES 

"But  we  are  promising  nothing.  We  are 
telling  them,  'Take  your  chances  on  the  last 
frontier.  You  may  have  to  sit  up  all  night. 
but  It's  daylight  all  night  in  Alaska  and 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  people  sitting  up  with 
you.'  " 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  prob- 
lem of  tourist  housing  has  not  been  solved 
in  the  49th  State.  Alaska  officially  so  far  is 
leaving  the  financing  of  new  accommoda- 
tions to  private  enterprise. 

Here  and  there,  hotels  are  being  expanded 
and  new  motels  and  lodges  being  built,  but 
xhe  summer  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply One  Anchorage  hotel,  with  a  new  wing 
op>ened  2  years  ago,  now  has  350  rooms;  most 
of  the  older  rooms  have  been  refurbished.  A 
Juneau  hotel  hua  been  doing  some  redecorat- 
ing. 

There  are  at  least  100  more  first-class  rooms 
in  Anchorage  than  there  were  in  1959  and  50 
more  in  Fairbanks  than  there  were  3  years 
ago.  A  new  36-room  hotel  with  14  baths 
has  gone  up  in  the  Eskimo  village  of  Kotze- 
bue.  New  accommodations  also  are  in  the 
planning  stages  at  Barrow. 

A  newly  enlarged  housing  facility  on  the 
Alaska-Yukon  frontier  will  have  accommo- 
dations for  120  persons.  Sitka  has  a  new 
hotel  with  about  50  rooms. 

Several  new  motels  are  scattered  alxjut  the 
State.  One  has  been  built  on  Wasilla  Lake, 
In  the  Matanuska  Valley.  Along  the  3-mile 
lake,  building  lots  are  commanding  an  aver- 
age price  of  »100  a  front  foot. 

In  a  number  of  areas,  civic-minded  jjer- 
sons  are  trying  to  give  the  visitor  to  Alaska 
something  to  do  besides  look  at  a  glacier  or 
a  mountain  peak  and  exclaim  over  the 
scenery.  In  Juneau,  for  example,  Mrs. 
Robert  Boochever.  wife  of  an  attorney,  has 
set  out  to  tie  in  history  and  local  color  with 
tourism. 

GOLD    MI.NE    TOUR 

Mrs.  Boochever  is  leading  a  nonprofit  ven- 
ture to  provide  visitf)rs  with  a  gold  mine 
tour  for  about  $6.  In  Last  Chance  Basin. 
Just  outside  Juneau,  a  bridge  is  to  be  built 
over  which  buses  will  carry  tourists  to  a 
mine  entrance.  They  will  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  shaft  for  about  a  hall  mile  and, 
in  an  old  mine  building,  see  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction titled.  "Hoochinoo  and  Pancakes," 
based  on  life  m  an  early  Alaskan  trading 
post. 

P.  D  Hanson,  regional  forester  for  Alaska's 
vast  Tongass  National  Forest,  predicted  at 
Juneau  that  recreation  would  compete 
strongly  with  timber  as  one  of  Alaska's  chief 
resources  In  the  future. 

The  Forest  Service  has  built  a  new 
$200,000  observatory  with  panoramic  win- 
dows  in   Tongass    from    wlucli    visitors    may 


look  down  upon  spectacular  Mendenhall 
Glacier,  near  Juneau.  Relief  maps  and  ex- 
hibits are  to  be  Installed,  and  the  project 
will  be  dedicated  this  summer. 

"Think  of  It,"  Mr.  Hanson  said.  "We  have 
more  than  1 1 ,000  miles  of  shoreline  In  public 
ownership  up  here  under  supervision  of  the 
Forest  Service.  The  recreational  possibilities 
are  limitless" 


HEALTH  CARE  COMPROMISE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
steadfastly  maintained  that  health  care 
legislation  can  become  law  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  if  the  administra- 
tion will  reach  an  accommodation  with 
those  who.  like  myself,  will  vote  for  a 
program  that  extends  coverage  to  the 
3  million  individuals  who  are  not  under 
social  security,  offers  some  freedom  of 
choice  and  increases  the  flexibility  of 
its  benefits  and  administration.  It  is 
clear  that  the  administration's  proposal 
is  inadequate  and  should  at  the  least 
be  revised  to  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  medical  experts,  who  em- 
phasize the  high  prioiity  of  preventive 
care:  to  the  insurance  experts,  who  point 
to  the  accelerating  growth  of  private  and 
nonprofit  programs;  and  to  the  public 
health  experts  who  stress  the  efficiency 
and  flexibility  of  State  administration. 
These  arc  basic  principles  which  I  have 
incorporated  in  my  health  care  proposal 
and.  as  I  have  demonstrated,  they  are 
complct-ely  compatible  with  the  social 
security  appioach.  They  make  possible 
a  complete  health  care  program,  not 
minimum  coverage,  based  on  the  right 
of  our  .senior  citizens  to  proper  and  sat- 
isfactory care. 

The  point  that  acceptance  of  a  com- 
promise incorporating  proposals  such  as 
these  would  strengthen  the  expectation 
for  a  medicare  law  is  made,  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  entitled  "Leading  From 
Strength"  which  appeared  on  June  15. 
and  a  letter  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  18.  entitled  "Health  In.surance  Op- 
tion," by  Roswell  B.  Perkins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  15.  1962] 
Leading  From  Strength 
Tlie  prognosis  for  health  care  legislation 
in  this  session  of  Congress  Is  not  very  bright. 
A  majority  of  the  legislative  doctors  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  said 
to  be  against  letting  their  patient,  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  journey  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 
There  is  talk  of  resorting  to  that  ancient  and 
frequently  fatal  remedy,  bleeding. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Ribicoff  has  been  called  in  for  a  consulta- 
tion. He  emerged  from  a  session  with  the 
committee  enigmatic  but  was  rep>orted  to 
have  said  that  the  President,  while  adamant 
about  having  health  care  for  the  aged  fi- 
nanced through  an  Increase  in  the  social 
security  tax,  would  not  be  averse  to  com- 
promise on  other  aspects  of  the  legislation. 
The  King-Anderson  bill  seems  to  us 
anemic  enough  as  it  Is.  It  promises  a  bare 
minimum  of  hospital  and  nursing  care  bene- 
fits for  the  16  miUlon  Americans  over  66 
years  of  age.  Against  many  of  the  Inevita- 
ble   costs    of    medical    care — physicians    and 


surgeons  bills,  for  example — It  affords  no  pro- 
tection at  all  for  the  elderly.  The  BO-day 
limitation  it  places  on  any  single  hospital 
stay  may  prove  quite  Inadequate  in  caring 
for  terminal  Illnesses.  There  Is  ample  room, 
as  we  see  it.  for  amendments  which  would 
strengthen  and  perfect  this  proposal,  very 
little  room  for  administration  concessions 
which  would  weaken  it 

The  Ways  ard  Means  Committee  coxild 
usefully  enlarge  the  coverage  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  to  include  persons  not  now 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits;  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  aged  persons  need  protection 
against  the  health  hazards  of  old  age  It 
could  work  out  alternative  benefits,  perhaps. 
that  would  improve  the  protection  of  the 
measure  or  reduce  its  deduction  require- 
ments. Conceivably,  it  could  make  allow- 
ance for  optional  private  insurance  without 
compromising  the  social  security  principle. 
Such  changes  would  be  all  to  the  good. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  could  apply  some  poul- 
tices to  allay  the  anxieties  of  tho,se  who  fear 
that  this  program  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
may  lead  to  governmental  control  of  medi- 
cine. This  could  be  accomplished  by  giving 
the  medical  profession  larger  representation 
on  the  bodies  which  will  determine  the 
eliRibllity  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion will  stand  firm  on  the  essentials  of  the 
health  care  program  It  has  a  much  belter 
chance  of  enacting  a  strong  bUl  than  of 
enacting  a  weak  bill. 


Health     Inst-rance     Option— Endorsement 

OF    Concept     Advocated    To     Spt'R     Bills 

Passage 

New    York.    NY. 

June   11.   1962. 
To  the  EDrroR  or  the  New  York  Times: 

A  bill  to  provide  health  Insurance  for  the 
aged  wUhin  the  framework  of  the  social 
security  system  may  well  fall  this  year.  If 
it  does.  I  submit  that  the  fault  will  be 
heavily  shared  by  the  bill's  most  vocal  pro- 
ponents— President  Kennedy  and  the  spokes- 
men for  the  AFU-CIO — by  reason  of  their 
failure  to  endorse  the  voluntary  health  in- 
surance option  contained  in  the  Lindsay  and 
Javits  bills. 

That  option,  first  proposed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  just  2  years  ago.  is  simply  this 
the  right  to  buy  private  health  Insurance 
coverage  with  a  special  monthly  cash  social 
security  payment,  in  lieu  of  accepting  the 
Government   health   insurance   protection. 

Mv  respected  friend  of  long  standing.  Nel- 
son H  Cruikshank,  director  of  Uie  depart- 
ment of  social  security  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
wrote  to  the  Times  recently  (as  printed  in 
the  June  4  issue  1   attacking  the  option. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  complains  that  the  "in- 
surance companies"  (he  avoids  reference  to 
Blue  Cross,  the  Kaiser-type  of  health  plans 
on  the  west  coast,  and  other  nonprofit  plans 
covering  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  older  per- 
sons* will  get  the  pick  of  the  crop  of  insur- 
ance risks.  He  api>arently  concludes  that 
the  problem  of  possible  adverse  selection  of 
risks  is  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  adopting 
the  option.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that,  even 
without  the  option,  private  health  Insurance 
can  build  on  top  of  and  supplement  Govern- 
ment health  insurance  in  the  same  way 
that  private  pension  plans  supplement  social 
security  retirement  benefits. 

BASIS    OF   OPPOSITION 

This  expressed  oi>positlon  to  the  "option. ' 
it  seems  to  me,  stems  from  a  doctrinal  dis- 
taste for  private  insurance  and  voluntary 
prepayment  mechanisms,  rather  than  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  facts.  More  specifi- 
cally: 

The  Lindsay  bill  (HJl.  11253)  does  not 
permit  switching  back  and  forth  from  tlie 
Government   plan    to   private    plans.      Oncc- 
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covered  by  the  Government  plan  after  re- 
tirement, a  beneficiary  would  be  precluded 
from  exercising  the  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance option.  This  provision  alone  eliminates 
most  of  the  threat  of  adverse  selection  of 
rislcs. 

The  Lindsay  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  If  actual 
experience  under  the  law  proves  there  has 
been  adverse  selection,  to  start  the  monthly 
cash  payments  at  age  65  (for  beneficiaries 
who  have  exercised  the  option)  at  a  level 
lower  than  the  average  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment plan  benefits.  There  would  be  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  these  monthly  payments  as 
the  beneficiary  grows  older.  This  device 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  any  possible  In- 
centive to  an  individual  for  carrying  the 
private  plan  in  the  early  years  after  age 
65.  but  then  canceling  it. 

The  group  of  beneficiaries  covered  under 
the  Government  plan  will  be  so  vast — well 
over  10  million  persons — that  any  conceiv- 
able adverse  selection  would  be  infinitesimal 
in  relation  to  the  overall  costs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment plan 

The  factors  inducing  an  individual  to 
utilize  the  option  will  be  principally  his 
satisfaction  with  the  private  plan  he  Is 
carrying  pre-65  and  his  financial  capacity 
to  pay  whatever  additional  premiums,  if  any 
(over  and  above  the  cash  health  insurance 
benefits  provided  by  the  option ) .  may  be  In- 
volved. His  state  of  health  on  his  65  birth- 
day is   not   likely  to  be  a  significant  factor. 

WEAK    .ANALOGY 

Insofar  as  supplementation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment plan  by  private  insurance  is  con- 
cerned, the  private  pension  analogy  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  fallacious.  In  the  case  of 
retirement  benefits,  the  more  retirement  in- 
come an  mdivldual  has  from  private  sources 
the  more  comfortable  his  retirement.  But 
there  is  an  absolute  limit  to  the  amount  of 
health  Insurance  that  is  of  benefit  to  anyone; 
once  a  hospital  bill  is  paid  It  Is  paid. 

The  Government  health  insurance  plan 
would  displace  at  least  half  of  the  area  in 
which  private  and  nonprofit  plans  now  c^- 
erate.  The  administrative  costs  of  offering 
protection  for  the  remaining  uncovered  costs 
would  be  too  high  to  enable  these  private 
plans  to  continue  to  operate. 

If  these  points  are  given  fair  considera- 
tion, I  believe  the  President  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  would  endorse  the  concept  of  the  "op- 
tion." In  doing  so.  they  would,  I  submit, 
break  the  present  roadblock  to  a  social  secu- 
rity-financed bill.  It  is  apparent  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  older  persons  want  to 
preserve  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  their 
health  insurance  protection.  The  Kennedy 
administration,  in  falling  to  support  the 
option.  Is  surely  contributing  to  the  possible 
defeat  of  the  bill. 

RoswELL  B.  Perkins, 
Axsistrnt  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Wvlfare.   1954-56. 


THE  MIGRATORY  FARMWORKER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  migratory  farmworker 
and  his  family  constitute  an  essential 
element  in  our  farm  economy.  But  un- 
like their  counterparts  in  industry,  farm- 
workeis,  particularly  migratory  farm- 
workers, have  been  demed  many  of  the 
rights  and  protections  which  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  free 
enterprise  and  essential  to  democratic 
society. 

In  the  area  of  health,  for  example,  the 
existence  of  residence  requirements  fre- 


quently denies  migratory  farmworkers 
and  their  families  the  benefit  of  public 
health  programs,  which  are  generally 
available  to  other  citizens.  As  a  result, 
serious  disease  is  a  continuing  menace  to 
the  migratory  farmworker  and  his  fam- 
ily as  well  as  to  the  communities  through 
which  they  travel. 

The  gross  inequity  in  this  situation  is 
all  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  migratory  farmworker  is,  in 
all  but  the  rarest  circumstances,  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  public  health 
services  for  such  medical  care  as  he  re- 
ceives. A  substandard  income  of  slight- 
ly more  than  $1,000  amiually  neces.sarily 
precludes  access  to  private  medical  at- 
teiition.  Consequently,  even  the  most 
basic  health  needs  of  the  migratory  farm 
family  remain  unmet. 

The  many  complex  factors,  such  as 
i-esidence  requirements,  substandard  in- 
come, and  low  educational  level.s.  which 
produce  the  health  problems  confronting 
migratory  farm  families  present  foi-mi- 
dable  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of 
health  programs  for  these  citizens.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  endeavors  of  public  and 
private  groups  in  some  States  have  .suc- 
ces.sfully  circumvented  the.se  ob.stacles 
and  have  produced  practical  working  ex- 
amples of  programs  which  can  be  ini- 
tiated on  State  and  local  levels  to  im- 
prove the  health  conditions  of  migratory 
farm  families. 

These  programs  have  generally  been 
confined  to  the  establishment  of  health 
clinics  serving  limited  geographical 
areas.  In  California,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  health  clinics,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture established  a  broad,  new  statewide 
health  program  for  farmworkers.  With 
the  foresight  and  pioneering  leadership 
which  has  long  distinguished  one  of  our 
most  progressive  States,  California  has 
become  the  first  and  only  State  in  the 
Nation  to  extend  disability  and  hospital 
insurance  to  farmworkers. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  pointed 
out  that  under  the  new  program — 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou.'?and  agricul- 
tural workers  •  •  •  become  eligible  for  both 
disability   and   hospital   benefits. 

Workers  in  business  and  industry  gener- 
ally have  had  disability  in.surance  protection 
since  1946,  but  farmworkers  heretnf  jie  have 
been    excluded. 

California's  new  program  of  disability 
insurance  to  farmworkers  is  of  obvious 
benefit  to  California's  entire  faim  econo- 
my. The  precedent  it  creates  for  the 
establishment  of  a  statewide  program  to 
aid  farmworkers  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  most  commendable  legislative  lead- 
ership and  public  service  which  are 
achieved  only  by  dedicated  legislators 
sincei-ely  working  in  the  public  interest. 


HOUSING  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Afiican 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  housing  problems  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  face. 


not  only  our  own  Negro  people,  but  also 
the  growing  number  of  Ambassadors,  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  their  diplo- 
matic staffs,  who  have  come  here  to  rep- 
resent the  newly  emerging  soveieiun 
nations  of  Africa.  It  is  this  latter  con- 
sideration which  transforms  the  pioblem 
from  a  purely  human  one.  to  one  which 
could  profoundly  affect  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  this  countiy. 

EX-eryone  who  has  lived  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  knows  that  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing exists  here  and.  furthermore,  that  it 
is  not  limited  to  the  suburban  residential 
art'a.s  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  a  feature  of  livin'-; 
ai  rangements  in  the  Distinct  of  Columbia 
as  well.  That  this  is  the  case  was  made 
abundantly  clear  by  hearings  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  recently  held 
on  this  sub.iect.  Witness  after  witness 
testified  that  racial  segregation  in  hous- 
iiv.i  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  witne.sses  differed  from  one  another 
only  in  the  methods  they  thought  could 
or  should  be  used  to  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion. 

Racial  di.scrimination.  wherever  it  oc- 
curs in  the  United  States  and  in  what- 
ever forni.  is  ethically  and  .socially  wrong. 
It  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  base  our  claim  to 
moral  as  well  as  political  leadeiship  of 
the  free  world.  It  can  and  must  be 
abolished  a.s  quickly  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  rule  of  law. 

But  it  must  surely  be  clear  to  every 
thinking  American  that  the  Nation's 
Capital,  in  this  as  in  most  other  things, 
occupies  a  rather  special  position.  What 
is  undesirable  elsewhere  is  intolerable 
here.  As  the  seat  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, Washington  is.  in  a  vei-y  real 
sen.se.  the  showplace  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  continually  and  steadily  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world.  Most  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  in  the  United 
States  are  assigned  to  Washington  and 
it  is  from  this  city  that  they  draw  their 
strongest  and  most  lasting  impres.sions 
of  our  country.  Moreover,  they  know 
Vfiy  well  that  social  conditions  here  are 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  way  which  does  not 
hold  true  for  the  States.  When  Negroes, 
merely  because  of  their  race,  are  severely 
restricted  in  their  choice  of  residence 
wiihm  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S. 
Government  is,  at  the  very  least,  con- 
doning a  state  of  affairs  and  a  set  of 
practices  which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  reconciled  with  the 
legal  and  moral  principles  that  Govern- 
ment is  constituted  to  uphold. 

Some  may  argue  that  this  is  only  a  sin 
of  omi.ssion  and  that  it  is  not  our  way 
to  attempt  to  remedy  every  social  ill 
through  govei'nmental  intervention. 
This,  however,  is  so  glaring  a  case  of 
social  injustice  and  one  so  terribly  detri- 
mental to  our  national  stature  that  there 
is,  I  feel,  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
energetic  local  action  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation by  legal  means.  If  education  and 
time  weie  the  only  things  necessary  to 
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do  this,  some  improvement  should  have 
become  noticeable  by  now.  But  there  has 
been  no  improvement — on  the  contrary, 
it  has  become  clear  that  the  causes  of 
housing  discrimination  in  Washington 
are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  social 
structure  and  habits  of  the  city  that  only 
legal  action  can  effect  a  change. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
a  large  number  of  newly  established 
African  nations  have  sent  diplomatic 
representatives  to  Washington.  The 
prevailing  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes affects  them  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  places 
a  burden  on  them  which  their  colleagues 
in  the  diplomatic  corps  do  not  have  to 
share  and  thus  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  do  the  work  they  have  been  sent 
here  to  do.  Second,  it  dramatizes  for 
them,  in  a  way  which  can  only  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  plight  in  which  their  racial 
brother,  the  American  Negro,  finds  him- 
self. Most  African  diplomats,  even  be- 
fore they  come  to  this  countiT.  are  aware 
that  racial  discrimination  exists  here. 
Some  exaggerate  its  significance;  others 
fail  to  appreciate  how  widely  spread  the 
practice  still  is.  But  all,  without  excep- 
tion, are  suiT>ri.sed  and  dismayed  when 
they  discover  that  discrimination  still 
prevails  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  More- 
over, they  make  this  discovery  very  soon 
after  their  an-ival  because,  after  all  they 
have  to  find  a  place  to  live.  Third,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  these 
representatives  of  new,  highly  self- 
conscious  nations  feel  the  discrimination 
practiced  against  them  as  an  insult  to 
their  countries  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  neat 
distinction  between  the  business  of  di- 
plomacy and  the  personal  quandary  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  The  diffi- 
culties they  face  as  a  result  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Washington  are  inevita- 
bly reflected  in  the  foimal  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries they  represent. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  ask  who  is  at 
fault.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  find 
an  objective  answer  and  to  place  the 
blame  squarely,  that  answer  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  In  fact,  many  inter- 
ests are  involved  and  the  blame  must  be 
shai-ed  by  many  parties.  Our  task  now 
is  to  find  a  way  of  abolishing  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Washington;  and  while  I 
I'ecognize  that  this  problem  will  not  be 
entii-ely  solved  until  men  experience  a 
change  of  heait.  still  action  is  now  called 
for  by  the  District  Commissioners. 
Other  cities  in  this  coimti-y  have  already 
dealt  much  moi-e  forthrightly  with  the 
problem  of  racial  barriers  as  a  factor  in 
determining  who  may  live  where.  No 
city  in  this  country  is  more  urgently  in 
need  of  having  this  problem  solved  than 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  move.  They  should  find  the 
legal  means  to  make  some  headway  to- 
ward putting  an  end  to  the  racial  segre- 
gation in  housing  that  is  a  blot  upon  the 


good  name  and  reputation  of  the  Capi- 
tal City  of  the  leading  Nation  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  myself  at  the  45th  anniver- 
sary luncheon  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  June 
18.  1962, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Text  of  an   Address  bt  U.S.  Senator  Barry 

GOLDWATER,  REPUBLICAN   OF  AHIZONA,  TO  THE 

45th  Anniversary  Luncheon  or  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  Ptttsburgh- 
Hilton  Hotel,  PiTTSBintOH,  Pa.,  June  18, 
1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  I  am  highly  honored 
to  be  here  today  to  address  the  45tli  anni- 
versary luncheon  of  your  fine  organization. 
And  I  certainly  wish  I  could  bring  you  happy 
news  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — the 
kind  of  news  and  information  which  would 
herald  greater  economic  activity  through  the 
creation  of  a  cooperative  climate  in  which 
American  business  and  Industry  could 
flourish  and  expand.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
that  there  are  increasing  signs  of  a  higher 
degree  of  fiscal  and  economic  integrity  on 
the  part  of  our  Government;  that  an  era  of 
balanced  budgets  and  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  in  sight  which  could  pave 
the  way  for  sound  and  wise  tax  reductions 
I  wish  i  could  tell  you  that  our  Government 
has  learned  Its  lesson  and  has  begun  to  un- 
derstand that  no  administration  can  follow 
a  policy  antagonistic  to  business  and  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people. 
But  I  cant  do  this.    The  facts  aren't  there 

One  thing  I  believe  we  must  all  under- 
stand is  this:  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  Government  is  actually  antlbuslness.  the 
fact  that  the  business  community  and  the 
American  people  believe  It  to  be  antlbusl- 
ness is  a  tremendous  psychological  factor 
that  can  cause  only  trouble  for  the  national 
economy.  If  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  spokesmen  for  the  New 
Frontier  mean  what  they  say  and  really  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  a  free,  competitive 
enterprise  system,  then  they  are  guilty  of 
completely  misunderstanding  that  system. 
For,  If  they  are  sincere,  they  have  committed 
the  crime  of  api>earlng  antagonistic  to  the 
system.  They  are  guilty  of  sapping  the  sys- 
tem's basic  strength  through  engendering  a 
lack  of  confidence  based  on  Government 
action.  They  have  committed  the  sin  of 
believing  that  the  enterprise  system  can 
function  better  If  the  Government  replaces 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  with 
administrative  edicts  In  the  name  of  the 
public  interest.  All  this  has  brought  about 
nationwide  fear,  uncertainty,  and  confusion. 
It  has  created  the  worst  possible  climate  for 
Increased  business  activity.  It  has  aggra- 
vated a  situation  marked  by  continued  un- 
employment, declining  stock  prices,  a  dis- 
appearing gold  supply,  and  a  high  rate  of 
business  failures  and  slow  starts. 


Consequently,  if  we  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's arguments  that  it  is  not  antlbusi- 
ness.^hen  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Tt  doesn  t  understand.  And  such  lark 
of  understanding,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
can  be  Just  as  dangerous  as  an  admitted 
antlbuslness  attitude 

Our  national  economy  is  an  Intricate  and 
sensitive  system  It  must  be  undersi<j<.>d 
both  mechanically  and  psychologically  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  if  we 
are  to  remain  strong  at  a  time  of  worldwide 
challenge.  It  cannot  be  subjected  to  tamper- 
ing and  experimentation  at  the  Government 
level  If  it  is  to  supply  the  employment  and 
materials  for  an  expanding  population. 
This  kind  ol  treatment  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  high-sounding  theories  of 
men  who  have  never  had  to  meet  a  payroll, 
struggle  with  technological  changes,  fight 
rising  labor  costs,  and  adjust  to  burdensonie 
tax  rates  and  Government  regulatioiik. 
These  theorists  have  the  textbooks,  but  they 
lack  the  insight  of  practical  experience 
They  have  the  university  degrees,  but  thev 
lack  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  market- 
place They  have  the  power  but  they  don  t 
understand  when  or  how  it  should  be  used. 

This.  I  suggest,  is  a  highly  dangerous  sit- 
uation. We  are  navigating  In  explosive  eco- 
nomic waters  when  the  vast  power  and  avi- 
thorlty  of  the  National  Government  is  being 
handled  by  planners  who  lack  fundamental 
understanding.  I  say.  very  candidly,  that 
if  this  administration  doesn't  understand 
the  vital  necessity  fc«-  business  confidence 
and  what  massive  Government  harassment 
can  do  to  sap  that  confidence,  then  it  Is  Ill- 
equipped  to  guide  us  through  an  era  which 
cries  out  for  economic  growth  on  a  huge 
scale  If  this  administration  doesn't  under- 
stand that  by  its  actions  It  has  dried  up 
huge  blocks  of  investment  capital  then  it 
will  never  solve  such  questions  as  unemploy- 
ment and  the  adverse  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  And  if  this  administra- 
tion believes  that  the  old  nostrums  of  tlie 
1930s  are  sufficient  to  the  requirements  of 
a  sluggish  economy  today,  ir  will  do  nothing 
but  insure  more  and  deeper  economic  re- 
cessions. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  our  Government  Is 
on  the  wTong  road.  And  this  is  becoming 
increasingly  well  known,  n.a  only  to  the 
American  people,  but  to  foreign  governments 
The  lack  of  confidence  which  brought  about 
the  Kennedy  crash  was  not  confined  to  do- 
mestic Investors  A  lot  of  selling  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  was  done  by  foreign 
Investors.  Including  the  Swiss.  And  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  that  the  market  plunge  In 
this  country  was  accompanied  by  plunges  on 
almost  every  other  exchange  In  the  world 
This  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign governments  is  really  the  answer  today 
to  our  dangerous  gold  supply  situation  It 
seems  that  everyone  doesn't  have  his  head 
in  the  same  sand  that  Dr  Heller  and  the 
other  White  House  economists  like  to  hide  in 
An  increasing  number  of  foreign  govern- 
ments question  a  fiscal  policy  based  on  def- 
icit financing  at  a  time  when  our  Interna- 
tional payments  are  so  far  out  of  balance. 
They  know,  even  If  our  own  Government 
won't  recognize  the  fact,  that  a  day  of  flsciil 
reckoning  must  follow  a  calculated  policy 
of  inflation  and  irresponsibility. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  Investors  can  question  our 
fiscal  policies  in  word  and  deed,  but  If 
Americans  question  these  policies  the  ad- 
ministration claims  that  we  dont  under- 
stand what  it  is  trying  to  do  in  the  public 
interest.  Well.  I  suggest  that  the  public 
Interest  is  far  broader  than  the  concept 
which  is  being  followed  along  the  New 
Frontier.  The  true  public  interest,  from 
every   conceivable    standpoint,    can    best    be 
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served  by  putting  our  Government's  finan- 
cial house  In  order.  The  public  Interest  re- 
quires a  truly  balanced  budget,  an  Immedi- 
ate reduction  of  Government  spending,  an 
end  to  Governments  punitive  actions  aimed 
at  business,  a  tax  policy  designed  to  spur 
capital  investment.  These  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  actions  which  should  be  taken  by  o\ir 
Government  If  it  is  to  truly  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  a  way  that  will  make  for  a 
sound,  expanding  economy  upon  which  the 
security  system  of  this  Nation  and  the  entire 
free  world  can  rest. 

But  none  of  this  is  being  done.     The  em- 

I  ■■  phasis  U  on  increased  Government  spending, 

for  any  and  all  purposes.     The  adminlstra- 

-aon  la  now  jamming  through  the  Congress  a 

bill  for  a  huge  public  works  program  which 

carries  with  it  Increased  spending  authority 

I      '.  in  excess  of  |2  billion.     It  Is  asking  for  all 

|H  kinds  of  new  Executive  power— power  over 

tariffs,  taxes,  money  supply.     It  U  asking  for 

a  wide  range  of  items  all  of  which  will  serve 

to   further   restrict  the   free,   untrammelled 

operation   of  our  economic  system. 

And.  of  course,  all  kinds  of  experts  lend 
their  support  to  these  proposals.  Only  the 
other  day,  Adlal  Stevenson  dropped  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  United  Nations  to  tell 
a  group  of  graduates  at  Tufts  University  In 
Medford.  Mass.,  that  Increaaed  public  spend- 
ing for  education,  urban  development  and 
similar  projects  U  'vital  If  the  United  SUtes 
economy  Is  to  expand."  This,  of  covu-se.  Is 
typical  of  the  complete  lack  of  understand- 
ing that  prevails  In  Government  concerning 
the  proper  methods  of  encouraging  economic 
growth.  Public  spending  on  public  works 
projects  may  provide  temporary  employment, 
but  It  will  not  create  new  Jobs  in  a  fashion 
that  will  help  the  economy  to  expand.  But 
the  Uxea  required  to  support  public  works 
spending  will  certainly  help  to  draw  off 
money  needed  for  capital  Investment  and  the 
only  type  of  economic  activity  that  will 
bring  about  the  kind  of  growth  this  Nation 
needs. 

Let  me  describe  a  country  to  you. 
This  country  was  going  in  heavily  for  gov- 
ernment spending  on  welfare  projects. 

This  country  was  interpreting  the  public 
Interest  in  terms  of  grandiose  housing  pro- 
grams and  other  projects  It  felt  Its  people 
must  have  b\it  which  Its  people  did  not  ask 
for. 

This  country  had  a  .steady  rate  of  employ- 
ment but  an  increasing  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  country's  business  was  caught 
In  a  profit  squeeze  because  of  unresisted  wage 
demands  by  labor  unions. 

This  country  was  plagued  with  a  high  and 
Increasing  rate  of  business  failures. 

This  country  was  suffering  from  foreign 
competition  and  a  loss  of  oversea  markets. 

This  country's  stock  market  prices  were 
declining  at  a  time  when  Its  officials  were 
contending  that  Its  economy  was  "basically 
sound." 

Now,  despite  the  similarities  you  might 
have  noted,  let  me  asstire  you  that  I  am  not 
describing  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  year  1962.  I  am  describing  the  country 
of  Austria  In  the  period  between  1925  and 
1929,  Just  before  It  led  the  entire  world  Into 
financial  panic  which  brought  on  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930's. 

Too  many  of  us  today  havent  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  back  and  study  conditions  in 
Austria  which  triggered  the  greatest  de- 
pression the  world  has  ever  experienced.  We 
are  too  much  Inclined  to  compare  conditions 
as  they  exist  today  with  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  United  States  In  the  period 
prior  to  1929.  The  slide  began  in  Austria, 
and  I  believe  almost  all  the  economic  ex- 
perts in  the  world  are  In  general  agreement 
with  that  premise.  So,  for  the  real  roots 
of  the  great  depression  we  must  take  a  cloee 


look  at  conditions  In  Austria  prior  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Kredlt  Anstadt.  And  when 
we  do  that  we  come  face-to-face  with  the 
evil  of  public  spending  when  it  is  extended 
at  the  expense  of  the  private  economic  struc- 
ture. 

The  whole  problem  in  Austria  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  1929  collapse,  that  country  had  been 
living  on  its  capital  funds.  Now  this  isn't 
just  my  opinion.  It  was  thoroiighly  docu- 
mented In  the  October.  1932,  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  by  Economist 
Nicholas  Kaldor,  who  I  might  point  out  was 
an  associate  of  John  Maynard  Keynes.  And 
I  commend  this  article,  entitled  "The  Eco- 
nomic Situation  of  Austria"  to  those  liberal 
economists  of  the  New  Frontier  who  adhere 
so  religiously  to  the  Keynesian  tenets  of 
economics. 

In  this  connection,  too,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  book  written  In  1934  by  Lionel 
Charles  Robblns.  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  London,  entitled  "The 
Great  Depression."  Mr.  Robblns"  observa- 
tions take  on  great  significance,  since  they 
were  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Aus- 
trian collapse  and  because  they  contain  in- 
formation pertaining  to  that  collapse  which 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  today. 

Let  me  quote  s.ime  of  Mr  Robbins'  findings 
for  you  verbatim 

"The  crisis  came.  Throughout  the  years 
since  the  war.  th»  Inhabitants  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Austria  had  been  gradually  consuming 
their  capital.  Tlie  trade  policies  of  U\e  set  es- 
slon  States  had  limited  Austrian  markets. 
The  economic  policy  of  succes-slve  Austrian 
governments  antl  the  Viennese  muiilcipalliy 
accelerated  the  process  which  the  Pans  set- 
tlement had  begun. 

"From  1913  tc  1930  the  value  of  the  Aus- 
trian industrial  share  capital  shrank  to  a 
fifth  of  Its  former  dimensions.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  Viennese  municipality  on 
Its  housing  prof;ram  alone  since  the  Armi- 
stice exceeded  the  total  value  of  the  capital 
of  all  Austrian  manufacturing  Joint-stuck 
companies. 

"In  the  year  1931  it  was  calculated  that 
if  all  the  undertakings  in  Ausula  were  to 
be  sold  at  the  vilue  of  their  stock  exchange 
quotation  for  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
proceeds  would  not  cover  one-half  of  the 
public  expendittjre  for  a  single  year. 

"No  financial  system  could  stand  such  a 
strain  as  this  without  collapse.  One  by  one, 
the  financial  houses  in  Vienna  put  up  their 
shutters.  The  Elump  Intensified  the  capital 
consumption. 

"Early  in  May  1931.  the  Kredlt  Anstadt. 
which  had  taken  over  the  bad  debts  of  its 
predecessors,  announced  that  it  could  not 
meet  its  liabilities.  The  actual  smash  Is 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  political  ten- 
sion aroused  by  the  untimely  proposals  for 
an  economic  anschluss  between  Germany  and 
Austria.  Whether  this  Is  so  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  cavisc  of  the 
difficulty  was  the  capital  consumption  of  the 
years  which  ijreceded  it. 

"The  collapsi!  was  the  beginning  of  a 
worldwide  financial  crisis. " 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  is  right  now,  at  this  moment, 
headed  lor  a  depression  such  as  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  early  1930's.  But,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  must  understand  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  enlarging  Government  ex- 
penditures in  u  time  of  heavy  deficit.  I 
think  we  must  see  and  see  clearly  what  can 
happen  when  a  nation's  capital  structure 
begins  to  dry  up  and  stagnate.  I  think  we 
must  avoid  the  experience  of  Austria  by 
adopting  policies  that  will  greatly  accelerate 
the  rate  of  capital  formation  and  investment 


in    this    country.     Ovu-   present   policies  are 
working  with  the  opposite  effect. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  more  money  the  Government 
pumps  into  noncapital  ventures — ventures 
which  cost  a  lot  but  do  not  create  economic 
growth— the  more  it  takes  away  from  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  And  the  cost 
of  this  is  counted  always  in  terms  of  lower 
production  and  fewer  jobs. 

And  this  is  happening  to  an  ever  greater 
degree  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  on 
our  capital  growth  over  the  years  show  a 
dangerous  trend  and  the  movement  is  down- 
ward. I  would  remind  you  that  In  1957,  new 
capita!  investment  In  the  United  States  to- 
taled $36  9  billion.  And  the  second  quarter 
THte  fur  1962  is  pegged  at  only  $36.6  billion 
This  Is  not  the  rate  of  progress  that  will  In- 
sure growth. 

Now  It  stands  to  reason  that  without 
Investment  In  new  equipment,  Industry  can- 
not provide  new  jobs  for  our  growing  popu- 
lation. It  takes  an  Investment  of  approxi- 
mately $18,500  to  provide  one  new  Job  In  our 
economy  and  this  Investment  must  be  made 
In  the  private  sector — not  the  Government 
sector  The  Government  can  provide  em- 
ployment but  not  new  jobe.  And  the  em- 
ployment provided  by  Ooveriunent  through 
Its  various  public  works  and  welfare  pruj- 
ecu  d<K;s  nothing  but  take  away  from  the 
impurtaiit  private  sector  where  our  true  eco- 
nomic growth  must  occur.  It  drains  away 
money  that  otherwise  could  find  Its  way  Into 
prtKluctlve  and  lasting  chanels  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  suggest  that  the  raort  we  go  in  for  these 
huge  Government  spending  schemes  the 
closer  we  get  to  the  situation  that  existed 
in  Austria  prior  to  the  great  depression.  If 
the  trend  isn't  checked,  this  Nation  eventu- 
ally will  begin  to  live  off  its  capital  and  its 
Industry  will  be  forced  to  operate  at  a  net 
loss. 

This  Is  the  direction  In  which  we  are 
headed.  It  can  be  changed  only  If  actions 
are  taken  to  spur  the  rate  of  capital  growth 
so  that  It  can  keep  pace  with  the  Increasing 
demands  of  our  obligations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  any  program  to 
iiiCreiise  the  rate  of  capital  growth  and  thus 
expand  the  economy  Is  a  realistic  proposal 
for  liberalization  of  depreciation  allowances 
In  the  tax  structure.  Now,  here  I  am  talking 
about  far  greater  relief  than  is  profxwed  by 
the    Administration    in    Its   tax    credit   Idea. 

I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of  writeoffs 
that  can  get  American  business  to  work 
right  now  on  the  replacement  of  some  $90 
billlun  wnrth  of  aging  and  obsolete 
machinery.  This.  I  suggest,  would  prove  a 
greater  boon  to  the  economy  and  do  more 
to  correct  the  unemployment  situation  than 
any  other  single  course  now  open  to  the 
Government.  It  also  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  ease  the  problem  of  foreign  competition 
with  American  Industry.  We  need  this  new 
equipment.     We  need  to  modernize  and  do 

II  quickly  If  we  are  to  compete  on  a  quality 
basis  with  the  rising  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

I  am  talking  about  tax  relief  for  bu.siness. 
I  am  talking  about  tax  relief  that  Is  needed 
right  now — not  sometime  next  year.  And 
1  am  talking  abotit  the  kind  of  tax  relief 
that  can  provide  the  economic  growth  we 
so  desperately  need.  In  fact,  I  am  such  a 
great  believer  In  the  advantages  of  proper 
and  adequate  depreciation  allowances  that  I 
am  convinced  the  President  could  overcome 
lack  of  confidence  In  his  administration  al- 
most overnight  by  sending  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  demanding  such  relief  in  the 
public  interest. 
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The  whole  Idea  that  the  way  t«  buck  tip 
the  economy  Is  through  accelerated  Govern- 
ment spending  on  leaf-raking,  make-work 
prugrains  and  welfare  chemes  is  completely 
ial.se  We  learned  tlis  back  in  the  days  of 
tlip  Great  Depression  when  the  New  Deal 
went  in  for  enormous  piimp-priming  efforts 
wiilch  did  nothing  l)ut  reduce  tl  e  capital 
structure  of  the  economv  and  lail  to  pv.ll 
us  out  of  our  economic  slump  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  took  demand  created  by  the  out- 
break of  World  War  11  to  end  the  last  depres- 
sion Nothing  the  Government  did  prifir 
to  that  time  helped  in  any  way  It  only 
served  to  aggravate  and  deepen   the  trouble 

But  still  the  administration  j>ersists  m 
tliese  discredited  policies  It  is.  in  effect. 
recreating  the  aunu.sfihere  ul  the  New  Deal 
days  And  the  oiitlojk  l.s  for  an  extended 
peni»d  of  economic  drag  Tills  will  be 
marked  by  continued  uneniijloymcnt.  by  a 
contraction  of  business  Investment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment,  by  a  downgrading  of 
profits,  and  by  an  accelerated  demand  on 
the  part  of  labor  for  more  and  more  Gov- 
ernment Intervention 

These,  I  suggest,  will  be  the  fruit^s  of  busi- 
ness pessimism  based  in  the  ovitluok  fur  in- 
creased Government  tampering  with  the 
natviral  laws  of  the  marketplace  and  for  a 
cf)ntlnuatlon  of  unsoui.d  Government  mone- 
tary and  fiscal   jxilicie? 

"The  Government  l."-.  of  course.  Issuing  all 
sorts  of  statements  attesting  to  the  ba.slc 
soundness  of  our  econrmlc  system  But  the 
fact  that  It  has  to  make  such  statements 
Indicates  that  somethlr.g  Is  wrong  The  Gov- 
ernment can,  with  complete  honesty,  jxilnt 
to  the  fact  that  perse nal  savings  are  at  a 
record  high  But  the  fact  that  these  sav- 
ings aren  t  being  fed  .nt<i  the  channels  of 
capital  ftirmation  shows  that  something  is 
wrong  Why  do  people  prefer  to  leave  their 
money  on  Idle  deposit  rather  than  Invest  It 
In  active  business?  Tlils  Is  worthy  of  close 
attention  There  has  long  been  a  belief  In 
our  society  that,  under  capitalism,  the  man 
who  hoards  Is  punished — punished  by  the 
loss  of  earnings  So.  if  this  Is  the  case  and 
a  growing  nvimber  of  American  f>eople  are 
voluntarily  submitting  to  economic  punish- 
ment it  can  only  be  because  they  are  not 
confident  of  the  future  for  business  under 
present  conditions. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  great  le.sson  fif  the 
Kennedy  crash  Regardless  of  how  you  ex- 
plain away  the  plunge  In  stock  prices  with 
fancy  economic  theories,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  wave  of  selling  constituted  a  mas- 
sive vote  of  "no-confidence  "  In  the  present 
administration's  attitudes  toward  business 
and  its  ability  to  get  the  economy  of  the 
country  really  moving 

President  Kennedy  complains  that  his 
critics  are  using  arguments  reminiscent  of 
the  1930's  to  oppose  lils  economic  policies. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  the 
measures  he  has  offered  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  "getting  America  moving"  are  nothing 
but  retreads  of  un.successful  Government 
programs  offered  during  the  New  Deal  And 
the  arguments  atrainst  fiscal  Irrespfinslbility 
don't  change  merely  N'cause  an  administra- 
tion decides  that  the  situation  has  become 
'sophisticated  and  complex" 

In  his  widely  advertised  economic  address 
at  Yale,  the  President  wrote  off  the  books 
everything  about  the  economic  situation 
that  disturbs  the  American  people  and  holds 
back  economic  growth.  This  is  all  "mythol- 
ogy," if  we  are  Ui  believe  t'.-e  Chief  Execu- 
tive The  budget,  he  tells  us.  Is  "not  simply 
irrelevant;  It  Is  actively  misleading"  and. 
consequently.  It  shouldn't  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  soundness.  In  other  words,  the 
President  Is  telling  us  that  he  has  decided 
the  budget  doesn't  count  so  there  Is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  want  to  balance  it 


The  President  also  consigns  to  mythology 
the  argument  that  Federal  deficit*  lead  to 
Inflation  And.  having  adopted  this  com- 
fortable new  theory,  he  goes  all  out  to  find 
justification  for  more  public  debt.  He  tells 
lis  that  it  is  only  a  myth  that  the  national 
debt  IS  growing  at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate 
Perhaps  the  administration's  request  for  a 
higher  ceiling  on  the  debt  is  nothing  but  a 
myth  and  the  $9  4  billion  we  pay  every  year 
in  interest  on  the  debt  is  nothing  but  a 
mirage 

I  suggest  that  the  realities  of  our  fiscal 
situation  are  not  the  kind  that  can  be  dls- 
mis.sed  through  the  medium  ot  Presidential 
rhetoric  Nor  do  they  lend  themselves  to 
new  theories  in  the  name  of  sophistication 
which  deny  the  application  of  sound  fiscal 
practice.  They  are  grave  and  they  are  seri- 
ous They  require  of  our  national  leaders 
a  degree  of  high  responsibility  based  on  the 
same  principles  that  you  and  I  and  every 
businessman  m  the  country  are  forced  to 
observe  if  we  are  to  avoid  ruin. 

In  this  situation.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
hope  of  The  Nation  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
suites  rtud  those  people  In  the  House  and 
Senate  who  see  clearly  the  trouble  we  are  in 
and  the  dangers  ahead  And  it  demands  of 
all  ol  us  our  very  best  efforts  to  see  that 
the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  In  a  sound 
t>con<>my  are  strengthened  In  the  forthcom- 
ing elections 

Ml  MANS^^ELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  tlieie 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  11040»  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  opera- 
tion, and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  'vmU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
with  the  understanding  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  with- 
out losing  my  ripht  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

I  No.  94  Leg.  I 

Aiken  Anderson  Beall 

Allott  Bartlett  Bennett 


.  Va. 


Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Ca.se.  N  J 

Case.  S   Dak 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirk.sen 

Dodd 

I>out.;ia.« 

Dworshiik 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fulbrlnht 

Goldwater 

Gore 


Gruening 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Hcrlland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mai.:nuson 

Miiasfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Proiuy 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wllev 

Williams.  N  J 

Williams,  De! 

"Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  1  Mr.  East- 
land I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  !Mr 
Long  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  !  Mr 
McGEEi,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr  McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  PfoxmireI.  and 
the  Srnatoi  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr 
Smith  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  !Mr.  LongI.  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr  Ran- 
dolph I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !  Mr 
Cotton  ! .  the  Senators  from  Iowa  1  Mr 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  ' . 
and  the  Senator  form  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Young'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fonc  1 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr 
Hickey  m  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent^  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 


ABILENE       REPORTER-NEWS       DI3  - 
CUSSES  EAST  TEXAS  OIL  SCANDAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  growing  investigation  into  the 
slanted  drilling  in  east  Texas  oilfields 
was  discussed  in  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News  of  Abilene. 
Tex.  Because  of  the  national  interest 
in  this  development  in  an  industry  so 
important  to  the  national  economy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Abi- 
lene Reporter-News  of  June  12.  1962. 
entitled  "Eastex  Slanted  Oil  Well  Probe 
Bares  Major  Scandal." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjscord, 
as  follows: 

£astzx  SLANTn)  On-  Will  Psobk  Barsb 
ICajok  Scaitdal 

A  spectacular  scandal  with  far-reaching 
Implication*  la  being  unveiled  In  the  east 
Texaa  ollfielda. 

It  haa  been  rumbling  for  months  and 
growing  in  scope  week  by  week. 

Until  now  It  has  not  made  the  exciting 
splash  on  the  Texas  scene  that  It  might  have 
because  of  the  fabulous  BllUe  Sol  Estes  case 
In  west  Texas,  which  has  become  a  scandal 
of  national  proportions,  and  one  of  the  big- 
gest of  the  century. 

Persistent  rumors  made  the  grapevine 
some  time  ago  that  many  east  Texas  oil 
wells  didn't  go  straight  down.  They  slanted 
In  the  direction  of  neighboring  leases,  with 
the  result  that  the  completed  wells  boot- 
legged hot  oil  from  adjoining  properties. 

Moving  methodically  and  firmly  in  Inves- 
tigating the  scandal  are  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  Texas  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment, and  the  department  of  public 
safety  which  Includes  both  the  highway 
patrol  and  the  legendary  Texas  Rangers. 

The  Federal  Petroleum  Board  also  Is  In- 
volved In  the  Investigation,  and  ultimately 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  might  also 
get  Its  oar  In  If  income  tax  Irregularities  are 
suspected. 

At  week's  end,  the  first  criminal  charge 
resulting  from  the  scandal  was  on  the  books 
In  Dallas.  A  Longvlew  operator  was  charged 
with  theft.  The  complaint  alleges  a  $6  mil- 
lion swindle  of  a  Dallas  oil  company  through 
deviation  (slant)  drilling,  and  phony  oil 
wells. 

Meanwhile,  about  50  Texas  Rangers  and 
highway  patrolmen  are  standing  guard 
around  the  clock  In  the  east  Texas  oilfields 
to  prevent  sabotage  of  suspicious  wells  before 
their  drilling  angles  can  be  investigated. 

Checks  already  have  proved  12  wells 
deviated  Illegally.  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson  said  one  of  the  deviated  wells  slanted 
56°.  Railroad  commission  rules  prohibit  a 
deviation  of  more  than  3 ' . 

This  particular  well  bottomed  at  3.500  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  held 
5,100  feet  of  pipe.  The  horizontal  distance 
from  the  ground  opening  of  this  well  and 
its  bottom  was  3,286  feet. 

One  newspaper  has  estimated  Illegal  drill- 
ing deviations  may  be  pirating  hot  oil  worth 
*6  million  per  month.  Another  published 
report  said  200  to  300  leases  were  Involved, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  1,000  wells. 

So  far  there  are  no  Important  political 
implications.  Two  railroad  commission  em- 
ployees have  been  fired  and  three  others 
resigned  since  the  Investigation  began. 

It  will  take  some  time  yet  to  complete  the 
Investigation  and  define  the  scope  of  alleged 
Irregularities.  One  result  Is  certain:  There 
will  be  a  mass  of  civil  lawsuits  filed  in  east 
Texas  courts  by  companies  and  individuals 
seeking  recovery  of  multiple  millions  of  dol- 
lars lost  through  pirated  oil. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  para- 
graphs of  that  editorial: 

A  spectacular  scandal  with  far-reaching 
Implications  Is  being  unveiled  In  the  east 
Texas  oilfields. 

It  has  been  running  for  months  and  grow- 
ing In  scope  week  by  week. 

Until  now  It  has  not  made  the  exciting 
splash  on  the  Texas  scene  that  It  might  have 
because  of  the  fabulous  Blllie  Sol  Estes  case 
In  west  Texas,  which  has  become  a  scandal 
of  national  proportions,  and  one  of  the  big- 
gest of  the  century. 

Persistent  rumors  made  th«  grapevine 
some   time   ago  that   many   east   Texas   oU 


wells  didn't  go  straight  down.  They  slanted 
In  the  direction  of  neighboring  leases,  with 
the  result  that  the  completed  wells  boot- 
legged hot  oil  from  adjoining  properties. 

Moving  methodically  and  firmly  In  inves- 
tigating the  ecandal  are  the  Texas  R:ulrc>nd 
Commission.  Texas  Attorney  Generals  De- 
partment, and  the  department  of  public 
safety  which  Includes  both  the  highway 
patrol  and  the  legendary  Texas  Rangers. 

The  Federal  Petroleum  Board  also  is  In- 
volved In  the  Investigation;  and  ultimately 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  might  also 
get  Its  oar  la  If  Income  tax  Irregularities 
are  suspected 

At  week's  end.  the  first  criminal  charge 
resulting  from  the  scandal  was  on  the  b-jok.s 
m  Dallas.  A  Longvlew  operator  was  charged 
with  theft.  'Vhe  complaint  alleges  a  $6  mil- 
lion swindle  cT  a  Dallas  oil  company  through 
deviation  (slant)  drilling,  and  phony  oil 
wells. 

Mr.  President,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
has  estimated  that  this  theft  of  oil 
amounts  to  $6  million  worth  a  month. 
In  the  course  of  25  months,  that  would 
be  $150  million  worth  of  stolen  oil,  which 
thereby  becomes  hot  oil  passing  through 
the  pipelines  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Connally  "Hot  Oil"  Act.    I  continue: 

Meanwhile,  about  50  Texas  Rangers  and 
highway  patrolmen  are  standing  guard 
around  the  clock  In  the  east  Texas  oilfields 
to  prevent  sabotage  of  suspicious  wells  be- 
fore their  drilling  angles  can  be  Investigated. 

The  Railroad  Commission  Rules,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  permit  a  well  to  deviate 
as  much  as  3  degrees  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  ground  to  the  point 
where  it  bottoms;  but  some  wells  have 
bottomed  off  as  much  as  56  degrees  from 
the  point  of  entry.    I  continue: 

This  particular  well  bottomed  at  3,500  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  held 
5,1(X)  feet  of  pipe.  The  horizontal  distance 
from  the  ground  opening  of  this  well  and  Its 
bottom  was  3  286  feet. 

One  newspaper  has  estimated  illegal  drill- 
ing deviation;!  may  be  pirating  hot  oil  worth 
$8  million  p<Jr  month.  Another  published 
report  said  200  to  300  leases  were  Involved, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  1,000  wells. 

Mr.  President,  slanted  oil  wells  are  the 
most  monumental  fraud  and  theft  scan- 
dal for  decades  in  my  State,  if  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  that 
$6  million  a  month  of  illegal  oil  is  being 
produced  is  borne  out  by  subsequent  in- 
vestigations. As  has  been  stated,  armed 
guards  have  been  assigned  to  prevent  the 
sabotaging  of  the  wells  and  to  prevent 
their  destniction  before  they  can  be 
checked. 


EFFORTS    TO    SAVE    BIRD    SPECIES 
FROM  EXTINCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Audubon  Society  will  hold 
its  58th  armual  convention  this  j'ear 
in  Texas. 

This  is  the  first  time  Texas  has  been 
privileged  tc  be  host  to  the  distinguished, 
dedicated  National  Audubon  Society. 
The  convention  wiD  be  held  between  No- 
vember 10  and  13  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
near  the  site  of  the  proposed  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Area. 

Thus  the  National  Audubon  Society 
members  will  have  a  firsthand  oppor- 


tunity to  view  the  site,  which,  if  made 
into  a  national  seashore  area,  will  add  to 
the  treasured  areas  of  America  where 
birdlife  is  safe  from  harm. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  finding  sanctuary  for  bird 
species  fast  becoming  extinct.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
■  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Species  of 
Birds  Facing  Extinction,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today,  June  19, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

one  hundrto  and  twenty  species  of  bikos 
Facing  Extinction 

New  York,  June  18. — More  than  120  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds  are  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction in  some  part  of  the  world  today. 
Hence  the  strong  accent  on  threatened  birds 
and  how  to  save  them  at  the  13th  world 
Conference  of  the  International  Council  for 
Bird  Preservation,  which  has  been  meeting 
In  New   York  City. 

Delegates  from  35  countries  attended. 

At  leiist  a  dozen  species  of  birds  are  in 
diinger  In  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
report  presented  by  Dr.  John  W.  Aldrlch  of 
the  US.  FL&h  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  this 
respect  America  compares  badly  with  Europe, 
where,  since  the  Great  Auk  became  extinct 
over  a  century  ago,  no  birds  have  been  In 
danger  of  extermination. 

North  America  has  already  lost  the  Pas- 
senger pigeon,  the  Heath  hen,  the  Carolina 
parcxjuet,  the  Great  Auk  and  the  Labrador 
duck  In  the  past  150  years,  and  now  the 
prospects  for  several  other  birds,  such  as  the 
Everglades  kite,  the  Hawaiian  galllnule  and 
Attwaters  prairie  chicken,  a  relative  of  the 
Heath  hen,  are  considered  poor.  Only  six 
specimens  of  the  Everglades  kite,  for  In- 
stance, still  survive,  four  males  and  two 
females,  and  they  did  not  breed  this  year. 
The  California  condor  with  60  survivors  Is 
also  In  trouble. 

However,  there  was  better  news  about  some 
other  birds,  notably  the  Ivory-bllled  wood- 
pecker which  had  not  been  seen  for  10  years 
before  a  pair  was  sighted  in  Louisiana  In 
March  of  this  year,  and  the  Eskimo  curlew, 
which  has  been  reappearing  on  migration 
In  Texas  In  very  small  niunbers  after  having 
been  believed  extinct  since  1945. 

The  trumpeter  swan.  Eastern  turkey,  and 
Hudsonlan  godwlt  are  now  considered  to  be 
out  of  danger. 

Vigorous  efforts  to  protect  certain  rare 
species  were  also  reported  to  the  conference. 
The  wild  population  of  the  Whooping  crane, 
for  Instance,  which  now  breeds  only  In  Wood 
Buffalo  National  Park  In  Northern  Canada 
and  winters  only  on  the  Gulf  Coast  In  Texas, 
hiis  been  raised  from  14  In  1938  to  38  In 
1962.  Recenly  a  threat  to  route  a  railway 
line  close  to  the  bird's  breeding  grounds  has 
been  averted. 

The  reasons  why  birds  become  extinct  are 
changing.  Direct  slaughter,  which  account- 
ed for  the  Dodo,  the  Great  Auk  and  the  Pas- 
senger pigeon,  is  now  a  much  less  significant 
factor.  Instead,  destruction  of  the  habitat 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  Important. 

A  new  and  deadly  factor  is  feared  to  be 
behind  the  serious  and  widespread  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  birds  of  prey,  reported 
to  the  conference  from  many  countries, 
among  them  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Israel.  This  is  secondary  poisoning  from 
eating  birds  or  small  mammals  which  have 
themselves  fed  on  grain,  leaves,  or  Insects 
conumlnated  by  highly  poisonous  farm 
chemicals  such  as  DDT  and  Aldrln.  No 
positive  proof  of  this  Is   yet   available,  but 
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the  general  opinion  Is  that  this  le  much  the 
most  likely  explanation  of  the  sudden  de- 
crease of  birds  of  prey  since  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  became  widespread. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
pstablLshment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
refTUlation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senau)r  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Long),  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll . 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendments  desig- 
nated '6-15-62— T,"  and  ask  that  they 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  12  on  page  33,  it  Is 
prop>oeed  to  strike  ou;  everything  through 
line  16  on  page  34  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

"(b)  No  communications  common  carrier 
shall  own  any  shares  of  stock  in  the  corpo- 
ration either  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
subsidiaries  or  afflUatsd  companies,  nomi- 
nees, or  any  persons  subject  to  Its  direction 
or  control." 

Beginning  with  "Such"  on  page  34.  line  20, 
strike  out  everything  tlirough  page  35,  line  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  view  of  this  communica- 
tions satellite  bill  that  its  principal  fail- 
ure has  been  that  it  does  not  undertake 
to  guarantee  maxirrum  competition  be- 
tween the  new  conrmunications  system 
made  possible  by  oi:r  $25  billion  invest- 
ment in  outer  space  and  the  existing 
communications  sys:ems. 

In  no  way  do  I  intend  to  harm  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  The  profitable  oper- 
ation of  this  corporation  will  be  assured 
as  far  into  the  future  as  any  of  us  can 
see.  If  it  should  ultimately  become 
necessary  for  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  the  parent  of  the  Bell  System, 
to  engage  in  the  communications  satel- 
lite field  in  order  to  remain  a  profitable 
operation,  that  decision  can  be  made  in 
the  light  of  facts  as  of  that  time.  At  the 
present  time,  all  the  allegations  are  the 
other  way.  The  propaganda  inspired  by 
A.T.  &  T.  has  beeen  to  the  effect  that  this 
communications  satellite  will  not  work, 
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that  the  experiment  in  this  area  will  not 
prove  significant. 

For  example,  in  the  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Mr. 
Dingman  testified,  at  page  187: 

It  Is  also  claimed  that  a  communications 
satellite  system  controlled  by  carriers  hav- 
ing heavy  Investments  In  existing  facilities 
which  the  satellite  system  might  obsolete 
would  retard  development  of  such  a  system. 
This  too  Is  nonsense,  and  for  many  reasons. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  satellites  will  pro- 
vide a  better  quality  of  service  than  modern 
submarine  cables.  Nor  does  any  knowledge- 
able person  say  that  we  shoiild  abandon  all 
other  means  of  International  communica- 
tions In  favor  of  satellites.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  folly  In  this  troubled  world.  Con- 
ceivably, satellites  may  one  day  tend  to  re- 
tard the  expansion  of  cables,  although  this 
Is  highly  questionable.  But  satellites  cer- 
tainly will  not  obsolete  cables  before  their 
time.  Moreover.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
certain  of  the  foreign  communications  agen- 
cies which  will  be  expected  to  participate  in 
the  ownership  of  the  satellite  system  also 
have  large  Investments  in  cables  and  other 
existing  facilities.  This  nonexistent  prob- 
lem of  obsolescence  would  therefore  not  be 
overcome  by  excluding  XJS.  carriers  from 
participation  In  the  satellite  system. 

There  we  have  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  for  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  who 
say  that  the  proposed  satellite  would  not 
be  very  good;  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  it  could  be  expected  to  make 
money  from  it;  nevertheless,  they  would 
like  to  have  it,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  valuable. 

I  have  read  articles  in  magazines  such 
as  Life  which  have  undertaken  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  already  has  such 
a  satellite  and  expects  to  provide  a  fan- 
tastic new  service  with  it.  If  the  pro- 
posed service  should  become  so  efficient 
and  effective  that  the  great  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Bell 
System,  which  it  possesses,  should  feel 
it  necessary  to  own  a  satellite  and  have 
satellite  communications  in  order  to  be 
an  effective  competitor,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  Congress  at  that  time  from 
providing  Government  assistance. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  undertake  to  put  a  satellite  and 
a  satellite  system  into  orbit  and  make 
it  a  privately  owned  system,  we  should 
undertake  to  see  to  it  that  there  will 
be  maximum  competition  between  the 
new  technology  and  the  old  technology. 
Congress  did  that  sort  of  thing  when 
it  refused  to  permit  the  railroads  to  own 
the  water  carriers  or  the  airlines  or  the 
buslines:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
a  competitive  system  is  established,  the 
new  competitor  will  find  it  necessary 
drastically  to  reduce  rates  in  order  to  get 
the  business;  and  the  evidence  available 
to  some  of  us  is  that  when  this  new 
system  is  put  into  effective  operation,  it 
will  be  possible  very  greatly  to  reduce 
rates. 

What  some  of  us  object  to,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  Is  that  we  can  see  in 
it  ways  by  means  of  which  this  new  com- 
munications system  could  be  made  a 
mere  supplement  of  the  old  system,  with- 
out giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 


very  great  rate  reductions  and  very  great 
economies  and  perhapjs  additional  serv- 
ice as  early  as  it  could  be  made  available. 

And  as  I  shall  develop  during  the  de- 
bate, the  record  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  Co.  is  not  too  good  in 
regard  to  putting  new  technologies  into 
effective  use  as  rapidly  as  it  possesses 
them. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  this  bill 
does  make  some  provision  for  maximum 
competition  in  securing  parts  and  com- 
ponents for  the  new  system,  it  makes  no 
adequate  provision  for  maximum  com- 
petition between  the  new  system  and  ex- 
isting systems  of  communication.  The 
only  language  I  am  able  to  discover  in 
the  bill  which  goes  to  this  need  appears 
in  section  102.  which  is  the  "Declaration 
of  policy  and  purpose."  In  subsection 
(c>  of  that  section,  this  language  ap- 
pears: 

It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  cor- 
poration created  under  this  act  be  so  organ- 
ized and  operated  as  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  competition  in  the  provision  of 
communications  services  to  the  public. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  the 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  this  bill.  No 
further  language  along  these  lines  ap- 
pears in  the  bill,  which  means  that  no 
provision  to  implement  this  policy  has 
been  included.  The  FCC  is  directed, 
elsewhere  in  the  bill,  to  assure  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  of  components 
for  the  new  system;  but  no  Ismguage  ap- 
pears directing  it  or  anyone  else  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  the  above-quoted 
language  would  appear  to  set. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  crucial  Issue. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  public  versus  pri- 
vate ownership,  insofar  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  favor  competitive  free 
enterprise,  or  at  least  competition  be- 
tween existing  modes  of  commimication, 
transportation,  and  other  services,  or 
whether  we  favor  welding  the  entire 
system— whether  it  be  transportation  or 
communication — into  a  single  monop- 
olistic giant.  It  is  this  trend  toward 
monopoly  that  I  am  determined  to  resist. 
As  a  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  it  is  possible  that  I  feel  this 
duty  more  strongly  and  view  this  matter 
more  clearly  than  do  some  other  Sen- 
ators. 

I  see  in  this  bill  both  the  method 
by  which  the  largest  monopoly  on  earth 
could  get  control  of  a  potentially  com- 
petitive system,  and  the  means  whereby 
this  monopoly  could  frustrate  or  prevent 
the  rapid  development  of  the  system  in 
the  event  it  could  not  obtain  adequate 
control  to  suit  its  purposes. 

In  fact,  it  is  clearly  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  the  largest  single 
stockholder  in  the  system  would  see  fit 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  system,  rath- 
er than  speed  it.  It  is  crucial  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  Nation 
that  this  sort  of  thing  not  be  permitt€>d. 

I  would  like  to  give  Senators  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  A.T.  «iT.  system.  While 
many  of  us  speak  over  the  telephones 
of  the  AT.  &  T.  system  every  day,  we 
do  not  know  how  large  it  is,  with  the 
subsidiary  companies  it  controls. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  Co.  The  source  of  this  table  is  the  A.T.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
the  principal  investments  in  subsidiaries     &  T.  Annual  Report  for  1960,  at  page  21.     as  follows: 


Tabi.p;  1.  —  Anicricnn  Telrphonr  it  Tiln/mpJi  Co.  irneslments  in  subsidiaries  and  in  other  coiiipanns.  l)> 

!I>olliir.s  in  thoiisanii.'il 
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(";i|iiUil  stwkp  (iwnrd 
t>y  A.T.  <t  T.  Co. 


rtrront 
ownrd 


rrincipul  tcU-nhonc  <iilisiiliarit's: 

N'.'W  KiiRlanil  Toli'phonc  6l  TeU-Rrupli  to 

New  York  Tilciilioni'  Co.-- 

Ni-\v  JiTwy  Brll  Tclrjihonr  C"     

Hi'll  Ti"\oi)h<iiif  Co.  of  I'iTiiisylv;uiiii 

l)i;inionil  ."^uiU'  Ti'U'phorii'  Co.- -. 

Clic.<ai»'aki'  i  I'olotn^if  Trlcphom-  Co 

Chp.sam'akf  &.  I'oloiniw  TfU'phoiii'  Co.  of 

.Marylaii'l  - - 

Clicsa[«'!ik<-  A  roloiiiac  Tili'phono  Co.  of 

\ir(finii 

Cticsa(x-akr  A  I'otoiii.ic  Telephone  Co.  of 

\\  e.-it  Niigitiiii  - 

fi<jiithern  Hell  Telephone  .V  Telepiapli  Co. 

Ohio  Hell  Teleplione  Co 

MichitciD  Hell  Telephone  Co...- 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  great  corporation  pretty 
well  encompasses  the  Nation  from  coast 
to  coast  and  accounts  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  telephone  service  in  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  while  it 
is  true  that  the  bill  does  not  state  that 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
will  own  or  control  the  satellite,  I  must 
say  that  articles  appearing  in  magazines 
and  elsewhere  certainly  give  the  impres- 
sion that  that  would  be  the  case.  We 
have  seen  articles  printed,  I  believe  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  give 
the  impression  it  belongs  to  them 
already. 

Here  is  a  little  squib  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday.  It 
reads : 

Go,  Go,   Go,  AT.  &  T. 

The  administration  is  eyeing  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Fla.,  apprehensively  these  days,  fearful 
that  the  rocket-launching  schedule  there 
may  give  rise  to  renewed  charges  that  the 
New  Frontier  is  "antibuslness." 

At  present  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  is  pressing  forward  with  the 
launching  of  its  privately  financed  Telstar 
communications  satellite.  The  company  has 
been  given  a  deadline  of  mid-July,  after 
which  a  test  of  the  Government-financed 
relay  commimlcations  satellite  is  to  begin. 

Sensitive  Kennedy  backers  are  hoping 
that  AT  (fe  T,  will  meet  the  deadline,  thus 
sparing  the  administration  the  distasteful 
and  politically  prickly  task  of  knocking  the 
Nation's  largest  corporation  off  the  launching 
pad. 

There  again  we  may  get  the  impres- 
sion that  A.T.  &  T.  owns  this  facility  al- 
ready. During  the  course  of  this  debate, 
I  shall  present  similar  information  along 
the  same  line. 

I  would  point  out  there  is  still  a  great 
amount  to  be  done  before  an  effective 
communications  system  can  be  placed  in 
orbit.     It  also  seems  to  me  that  when 


this  Nation  negotiate.s  with  other  coun- 
tries— foreign  nations — to  make  agree- 
ments, using  the  sovereign  power  of  this 
Nation,  this  Government  should  speak 
for  itself,  rather  than  authorize  some 
private  profit  corporation  to  negotiate  in 
the  namt;  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  suppose  there  may  be  a  precedent 
somewhere  in  which  the  United  State.s 
has  authorized  a  company  to  go  to  a  for- 
eign nation  as  the  spokesman  for  this 
Nation  in  foreign  affairs,  in  pursuance  of 
its  own  advantage,  but  I  simply  know  of 
no  such  piecedent  in  my  own  experience. 

What  is  needed  at  present  is.  first,  the 
development  of  this  Nation's  capacity  to 
put  a  satellite  into  outer  space  and  make 
it  useful.  In  my  judgment,  that  should 
be  done  before  we  undertake  to  give  it 
away,  or  to  sell  it  to  someone,  or  to  make 
it  available  to  some  other  country. 

I  notice  the  report  of  the  Hou.se  com- 
mittee on  the  Communications  Space 
Act  of  19(!2,  under  the  headinc  of  "Why 
Legislation  Now?  "  seems  to  have  a  judg- 
ment that  parallels  my  judgment,  name- 
ly, that  li?gislation  like  the  pending  bill 
is  not  needed  in  order  to  get  a  satellite 
into  outer  .space,  that  it  is  not  needed  in 
order  to  develop  the  system,  that  it  is 
not  needed  in  order  to  proceed  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  in  order  to  develop  this  new 
facility.  The  reason  why  the  legislatujn 
is  needed  is  to  enable  a  corporation  to 
speak  for  America,  an  unprecedented 
act.  instead  of  letting  America  speak  for 
America  which  is — I  suppose  it  has  been 
done  previously,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it. 
At  one  time  Pan  American  Airways 
sought  to  designate  itself  as  spokesman 
for  the  I'nited  States,  but  that  effort 
failed. 

From  reading  page  8  of  the  House  re- 
port, under  the  heading  "Why  Legisla- 
tion Now?"  one  would  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  the  need  for  legislation  is  to 


allow  a  private  corporation,  established 
for  profit  purposes,  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  countries  for  the  United  States 
of  America 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  practically 
every  foreign  country  the  telephone  sys- 
tems are  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
telephone  service  is  controlled  by  the 
Government  In  some  nations  the  sys- 
tem IS  part  private  and  part  Govern- 
ment owned.  I  believe  this  Nation  is 
unique  in  that  the  telephone  companies 
are  privately  owned. 

We  know  what  fantastic  power  is 
available  in  the  hands  of  any  one  tele- 
phone company  if  it  wanted  to  u.se  that 
power.  For  one  thing,  it  could  listen  to 
the  conversation  of  any  person,  if  it 
thou^iht  it  necessary.  In  the  hands  of 
Cummuiust  nations,  the  telephone  sys- 
tems are  used  to  bug"  conversations, 
even  if  a  person  is  not  on  the  telephone. 
There  Is  fantastic  power  available  to  any 
croup  that  owns  a  telephone  system. 
This  Nation  is  the  only  one  that  has 
shown  confidence  m  permitting  a  private 
company  to  furnish  telephone  service 
and  to  leave  it  without  Government  con- 
trol, except  insofar  as  relates  to  regulat- 
inc  rates. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  result.  I 
point  out  that  the  argument  as  to  why 
the  legislation  is  needed  now  relates  not 
to  the  need  of  L;etting  into  outer  space, 
or  technical  development,  but  to  the  .set- 
liiii;  up  of  a  corporation  to  speak  for  this 
Government  in  foieiun  policy — a  very 
serious  matter — and  negotiate  with  other 
governments,  most  of  whom  own  their 
own  telephone  systems. 

There  is  still  much  engineering  work 
to  be  done.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Before  I  get  to  that  subject,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  House  report  to 
make  clear  for  the  record  what  I  am 
addressing  myself  to. 

The  question  m  ihi  subhead  is.  "Why 
legislation  Now?" 
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I  read  from  the  report: 

In  view  of  all  of  theae  facte  which  make 
the  establishment  of  a  global  communica- 
tions satellite  system  very  much  a  thing  of 
the  future,  the  question  might  be  asked  why 
It  Is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  now.  and 
why  the  establishment  of  a  communications 
satellite  corporation  cinnot  await  the  con- 
clusion of  the  international  agreements  upon 
which  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
Mich  a  global  system  depend.  The  answer 
to  this  question  Is  very  clear. 

If  a  national  policy  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  In- 
ternational system  Is  xa  be  assured,  the  In- 
.■■trumentality  therefor  must  be  established 
now.  If  this  lnstrum(  ntallty  Is  not  created 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  all  planning  for 
U.S.  participation  In  ".he  International  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  done  by  Government 
agencies.  Our  private  communications  car- 
riers, especially  In  view  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
win  be  prevented  from  cooperating  effec- 
tively with  each  other  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  preparing  effective  plans 
for  VS.  participation  In  the  International 
system.  The  creation  at  this  lime  of  the 
needed  Instrument.  In  the  form  of  a  private 
corporation,  will  pre  vide  the  machinery 
through  which  existing  carriers  and  other 
[)nvate  individuals  an  1  groups  which  desire 
to  participate  financially  In  this  new  venture 
may  do  so.  As  a  priv.ite  corporation  Its  se- 
curities would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  ap- 
plicable securities  laws,  including  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sec  unties  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  it  raakes  more  sense  at 
this  particular  stage  in  the  game — since 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  work  and 
there  is  no  one  with  whom  to  communi- 
cate— that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
speak  for  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
people  with  whom  ve  shall  be  negotiat- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  table  will  be 
spokesmen  of  the  governments  of  the 
foreign  countries.  It  makes  sense  to 
this  Senator  to  go  ahead  with  the  nego- 
tiations and  with  the  agreement,  if  it  is 
desired  to  assign  wave  lengths  and 
channels,  and  to  permit  AT.  &  T.  to  ad- 
vi.se  the  Government  if  it  wishes  to  ad- 
vise the  Governmen:.  or  to  permit  other 
private  corporations  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment advise  the  corporations.  We 
should  permit  the  United  States  to  go 
ahead,  as  it  has  done  traditionally,  and 
negotiate  agreements. 

There  is  nothing  n  the  antitrust  laws 
which  would  forbid  any  of  these  corpo- 
rations, provided  they  have  the  consent 
of  the  Government,  from  cooperating  in 
any  way  in  which  they  wish,  in  talking 
about  negotiating  agreements.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  in 
fact,  authorized  these  communications 
common  carriers  to  get  together  and  to 
make  their  own  plais  for  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  a  communications  satel- 
lite system.  They  did  that,  operating 
as  a  so-called  ad  hoc  committee.  If  that 
can  be  authorized  today,  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  v,ith  the  acquiescence 
and  support  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  there  is  nc  reason  these  com- 
mercial concerns  co  aid  not  act  similarly 
if  they  undertook  merely  to  give  advice, 
insofar  as  oversea  rgreements  are  con- 
cerned, affecting  the  service  that  the 
American  common  i^rriers  would  relay 
on  to  users  of  their  service. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
this  matter  should  be  turned  over  to 


free  enterprise.  I  am  in  favor  of  free 
enterprise.  My  definition  of  free  enter- 
prise refers  to  competition,  that  is,  the 
greatest  possible  competition  that  can 
be  achieved  whenever  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Only  when  we  cannot  achieve 
it  by  ccMnpetition  should  we  turn  it  over 
to  a  monopoly.  Let  us  see  w^hat  the 
Communist  textbook  says  about  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I  am  quoting  the 
Communist  textbook.  This  is  not  my 
definition  of  free  enterprise.     I  read: 

During  the  period  of  Imperialism  there 
occurs  a  fusion  of  the  state  apparatus  and 
the  monopolies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
monopolies,  which  rule  the  economy,  subor- 
dinate the  state  app>aratuB  to  themselves, 
and  use  It  for  multiplying  their  profits  and 
strengthening  their  domination. 

The  ruling  monopolies  capture  for  them- 
selves and  use  In  their  own  Interest  the 
property  of  the  state.  State  property  In 
capitalist  countries  Is  created  as  a  result  of 
the  building  of  enterprises,  railways,  ar- 
senals, etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment budget  and  by  way  of  nationalization, 
1  e.,  the  transfer  of  certain  private  enter- 
prises to  the  government  for  a  generous 
compensation. 

Often,  state  enterprises  are  given  in  lease 
to  large  firms  on  very  favorable  terms.  The 
monopolies  receive  from  the  state  a  number 
of  benefits  aud  privileges,  such  as  reduced 
rates  on  electric  power,  reduced  railroad 
rates,  etc.  In  capitalist  countries,  there  is 
a  widespread  practice  of  reprlvatlzatlon.  i.e., 
the  transfer  of  state  enterprises  Into  private 
hands,  usually  at  giveaway  prices  obid., 
p.  249). 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  space  activity 
conducted  on  that  basis,  to  fit  the  Com- 
munist textbook  definition.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  activity  conducted  in  such 
a  way  that  when  it  goes  into  private 
ownership  it  goes  into  an  ownership  de- 
signed to  assure  maximum  competition 
with  existing  means  of  communications, 
rather  than  simply  being  turned  over  to 
the  greatest  monopoly  in  the  history  of 
all  mankind.  I  should  like  to  say,  also, 
that  insofar  as  this  effort  is  concerned, 
we  cannot  separate  the  space  satellite 
itself  from  the  effort  to  place  it  into 
orbit. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to 
read  from  the  ad  hoc  committee  repwrt. 
This  committee  was  made  up  of  the 
American  Cable  i  Radio  Co.,  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the 
Hawaiian  Telephone  Co..  Press  Wireless. 
Inc.,  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp.,  Tropical  Ra- 
dio &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Of  that  group  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  represents  about  85 
percent  of  the  economic  power.  Listen 
to  what  they  have  to  say : 

Government  and  industry  research  and 
development  activities  during  the  coming 
year  should  provide  much  additional  scien- 
tific knowledge  relating  to  communications 
satellites.  Technical  problems  on  which 
facts  are  needed  for  the  development  of  an 
operational  system  Include  (a)  location, 
strength,  and  significance  of  damaging  radia- 
tion, including  life  expectancy  of  satellites 
operating  In  the  space  environment;  (b) 
how  to  achieve  reliable  control  and  sta- 
bilization of  attitude;  (c1  how  to  achieve 
reliable  positional  control  In  orbit;  (d)  how 
to  place  heavy  payloads  Into  high  equatorial 
orbits;  and  (e  i  significance  of  time  delay  due 


to  long  transmission  paths,  and  approprlst« 
corrective  measures  for  echo. 

Except  for  the  last  one,  they  are  all 
a  part  of  Aerosp«w;e  Research. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  I  quote  from 
page  130  of  the  hearing  I  conducted 
last  year: 

with  respect  to  telephone  services.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  opinion  if  this  time  delay  is 
enough  to  be  objectionable.  Many  tele- 
phone engineers  consider  this  delay  to  be 
unimportAnt. 

So  far  as  the  equities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 
if  we  compare  this  proposal  with  the 
construction  of  a  television  station,  in- 
cluding the  gigantic  tower  which  would 
have  to  be  built^ — and  the  proposed  satel- 
lite would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  tele- 
vision tower  25.000  miles  in  space — it  can 
be  seen  that  a  tremendous  portion  of 
the  investment  necessary  would  have  to 
come  from  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  has  already  contributed  an 
enormous  i>art  of  it. 

Of  course,  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
engineering  and  development  work  still 
remains  to  be  done:  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Yet  it  is  by  doing  these 
things,  by  visualizing  the  systems  and 
going  ahead  and  building  them,  that  the 
objectives  will  be  attained.  Yar  exam- 
ple, the  first  railroad  train  really  was 
not  much  of  a  train;  nevertheless.  It  was 
the  fact  that  the  first  train  was  built, 
ran  on  tracks,  and  was  constantly  im- 
proved that  permitted  the  eventual  de- 
\-elopment  of  the  transportation  sj'stem 
which  we  now  have. 

Technically  the  proix>sed  systems 
must,  of  necessity,  be  global  in  their 
co^•erage  and  in  the  service  which  they 
provide.  If  one  were  up  on  a  satellite, 
the  world  would  appears  as  a  small 
place;  he  would  not  see  national  bound- 
aries. 

International  cooperation  in  such  sys- 
tems is  iriherent  in  the  technology.  For 
example,  in  the  communication  area,  the 
satellite  will  act  as  a  repeater  of  mes- 
sages originating  at  one  F>oint  and  re- 
ceived at  another,  and  it  makes  very 
little  difference  whether  it  Is  New  York 
and  London  or  Timbuktu,  insofar  as  the 
satellite  is  concerned.  It  will  work 
equally  well. 

Weatiier  information  is  just  as  read- 
ily available  from  Japan  as  it  is  from 
the  United  States  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  if  an  intelligent  and  a 
really  able  job  of  using  this  information 
to  its  maximum  advantage  is  to  be  done. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  information 
from  the  entire  globe,  not  merely  some 
small  part  of  it.  and  it  would  not  co.st 
much  more  to  do  the  whole  job  than  it 
would  the  .small  part. 

For  na\igation.  the  satellite  would 
work  just  as  well  for  the  shipw  of  the 
Europeans,  of  the  South  Americans  or 
anyone  else  as  it  would  for  those  of  the 
United  States. 

From  a  reconnaissance  point  of  view. 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  examine  the  entire 
globe  and  to  know  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world  as  it  is  any  one  particu- 
lar area. 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  full  technical 
potential  which  I  believe  this  technology 
offers,  there  will  have  to  be  a  substantial 
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intematicmal  agreement  on  how  the 
services  are  to  be  used  and  an  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  the  belief  that  these 
services  are  going  to  be  valuable  for  all 
nations  and  not  just  the  United  States. 

We  really  have  to  convince  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  new  tech- 
nology holds  promise  for  their  safety 
and  well-being.  Their  active  supix>rt 
and  cooperation  in  this  new  adventure 
in  society  will  have  to  be  attained. 

The  United  States,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  excellent  technical  achievements 
of  its  NASA  and  DOD  programs,  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  advance  its  ix»si- 
tion  of  prestige  and  world  leadership,  as 
well  as  to  make  a  major  gain  toward 
the  objective  of  preserving  the  free  world, 
if  it  will  now  decide  to  devote  its  present 
and  future  space  achievements  to  this 
purpose.  In  my  opinion,  this  should  be 
the  dominant  factor  in  making  the  deci- 
sions on  how  to  develop  our  technical 
achievements  in  space  for  the  service  of 
the  Nation  and  mankind.  What  is  now 
needed  is  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
appraisal  of  the  political  feasibility  and 
possible  consequences  of  the  various 
courses  of  action  open  to  the  Nation. 

In  the  present  world  conflict,  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  Satel- 
lite systems  can  be  used  to  considerable 
advantage  to  accomplish  this  pvupose — 
whether  the  nations  be  large  or  small — 
if  this  is  the  objective  of  the  system.  It 
is  to  our  advantage  to  develop  services 
which  will  be  of  general  usefulness — 
such  as  weather  reconnaissance  and  nav- 
igational aids — which  can  be,  and  are. 
shared  among  all  nations  and  can  be 
of  benefit  to  all.  It  is  to  our  advantage, 
and  the  advantage  of  all  sincere,  peace- 
ful nations,  to  develop  international  sat- 
ellite inspections  systems  as  a  further 
protection  against  secret  aggression. 
Satellite  technology  offers  the  promise  of 
all  these  services,  but  statesmanship  of 
a  high  order  will  be  necessary  for  their 
attainment. 

For  example,  it  is  one  thing  for  an- 
other nation  to  seize  the  private  property 
of  one  of  our  nationals,  as  has  happened 
in  Cuba;  but  it  would  be  quite  another 
to  destroy  property  in  which  all  nations 
had  a  real  and  vital  interest.  It  would 
be  one  thing  to  interfere  with  communi- 
cations between  the  United  States  and. 
say,  England  or  India;  quite  another  to 
disrupt  an  international  communications 
service  of  all  other  nations.  It  would 
be  one  thing  to  interfere  with  weather 
observations  useful  only  to  the  United 
States;  quite  another  to  have  to  do  so 
by  disrupting  the  same  service  on  an 
international  basis. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
has  accomplished  a  major  technical 
achievement  in  space  through  the  able 
research  and  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Now  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine how  to  utilize  these  achievements 
and  make  their  reahzation  pohtically 
possible.  I  urge  the  Government  to  es- 
tablish a  grand  strategy  to  utilize  these 
achievements  to  lessen  world  conflicts 
and  ease  world  tensions.    This  program 


should  be  an  integral  part  of.  and  in  my 
opinion  om  be  an  important  instrument 
in.  our  basic  foreign  pohcy. 

We  have.  then,  the  question:  Is  it  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  for  the 
Government  to  use  its  present  and  fu- 
tui'e  technical  opportunities  as  a  means 
for  improving  the  position  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world?  As  I  read 
through  the  hearings,  I  cannot  fail  to 
notice  that  this  problem  has  not  been 
discussed  in  even  the  most  cursory  man- 
ner.  It  has  just  been  ignored. 

The  technical  achievement  we  now 
have  in  our  hands  is  far  greater  than 
just  the  extension  of  our  communication. 
Certainly  it  does  that.  It  is  a  new  kind 
of  service,  and  we  can  think  of  it  in 
those  terms;  but,  to  quote  Mr.  David 
Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Philco  Corp., 
that  is  only  1  percent  of  what  we  ha\e 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Smith  also  states: 

If  we  label  that  achievement  as  Just  being 
an  extension  of  our  present  commercial 
communications  service,  certainly  that  is  the 
way  the  rest  of  the  world  will  regard  it 
They  are  not  going  t-o  j)ut  a  higher  value  on 
it  than  we  will.  We  have  got  to  be  sure  we 
fully  understand  all  the  things  that  we  can 
do  with  this  before  we  decide  that  we  are 
going  to   put   a   little   label   on  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  our  hand.s  to 
see  that  this  Nation  realizes  tiie  full 
capabilities  of  these  achievements  which 
our  scientists  have  accomplished  I  .sub- 
mit, however,  that  very  few  of  us  ai-e 
capable  at  this  time  of  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  that  the  great 
potentialities  of  this  system  are  realized. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  is  tiying  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  communication  by  satellite  is 
merely  a  supplement  to  communication 
by  undersea  cables  or  land  lines.  AT. 
&  T.  likes  to  refer  to  the  satellite  a.s  a 
"cable  in  the  sky.'"  This,  of  course,  i.s 
nonsense. 

Let  me  quote  what  Mr.  Ray  H.  Isaacs, 
vice  president  of  the  Bendix  Corp.  stated 
before  my  Monopoly  Subcommittee  last 
August: 

It  is  difficult  at  this  early  stage  to  visualize 
what  is  encompassed  in  space  communica- 
tions, but  I  am  sure  actualities  will  prob- 
ably exceed  our  imagination.  Beyond  the 
present  areas  of  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
and  television,  we  will  see  aircraft  pa.ssenger 
communication  both  to  the  ground  and  other 
aircraft  for  the  first  time.  and.  of  course. 
similar  space  vehicle  communication  out  in 
the  future  It  will  be  impossible  to  separate 
communication  from  control  as  hundreds 
of  vehicles  in  space  may  use  portions  of  the 
same  space  and  ground  systems  for  control 
as  well  as  communicatK)n.  Weather  data 
transmission  can  use  the  same  system  as  pos- 
sibly world  navigation  Then  we  must  dream 
of  the  broad  field  of  data  transmission  in- 
volving photographic,  display  presentation, 
business  data  of  all  kinds,  whole  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  simultaneous  printing 
around  the  world.  We  could  even  see  tech- 
nical assistance  between  businesses  of  labo- 
ratory operation  and  manufacturing  methtxls 
utilizing  such  a  system  of  space  communica- 
tion. 

The  chief  points  of  this  statement  are 
first,  that  we  do  not  know  at  present 
what  the  potentialities  of  a  satellite 
communications  system  will  be:  and 
second,  the  actualities  will  probably  ex- 
ceed our  imagination. 


Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  board  chairman 
of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  appear- 
ing before  Senator  Kefauvers  subcom- 
mittee on  April  12,  1962,  stated: 

I  think  I  am  not  overstating  the  fact  when 
I  say  to  yuu  that  I  regard  the  satellite  com- 
munication as  the  most  significant  and  the 
most  vital  development  in  the  world  of  com- 
munications since  I  began  over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  finished  product 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  finished  system  There 
is  much  yet  to  be  learned  before  one  can 
.speak  with  certainty  about  a  global  operat- 
ing satellite  communicatif)n  system. 

I  think  also  that  the  satellite  communi- 
cations possibilities  go  beyond  the  mere  ex- 
tension of  existing  comniunications  system. 
It  is  more  than  the  so-called  cable  in  the 
air,  or  a  hightower  in  space.  It  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary possibility  of  global  communication, 
the  limits  of  wlilch  no  man.  in  my  Judgment. 
IS  competent  enough  to  place  at  the  present 
time 

The  threat  of  this  revolutionary  new 
technology  to  existing  methods  of  com- 
munication was  attested  to  even  by  FCC 
Commi-ssioner  Craven,  before  the  House 
Space  Committee: 

The  main  thing  that  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  that  if  we  try  to  establish  a  separate  sys- 
tem by  satellites  In  competltl(jn  with  existing 
things.  I  am  quite  certain  that  ultimately 
the  existing  means  of  communications  which 
are  going  to  be  necessary  are  not  going  t^  be 
able   to  survive   economically 

That  statement — that  this  new  .system 
holds  such  fantastic  prospects  that  it  is 
a  uiave  thieat  to  the  existing  communi- 
cations system — is  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  one  made  by  the  vice 
president  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  As  I  have  said,  we  .should 
think  in  terms  of  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  existing  methods:  and  if  even- 
tually this  threat  to  the  existing  system 
should  materialize,  that  would  be  the 
time  to  think  in  terms  of  permitting  the 
existing  system  to  have  similar  satellites. 

The  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp..  an  important  communications 
carrier  and  manufacturer  of  electronic 
equipment,  stated  that — 

There  is  no  support  in  the  record  for  the 
contention  that  satellites  will  provide  mere- 
ly a  new  physical  element  in  rendering  exist- 
mtj  and  future  communications  services  and 
as  such  must  be  viewed  as  supplements  or 
alternatives  to  the  existing  means  of  cable 
.uui  radio  C'lmmunications. 

In  fact,  a  communications  system 
which  will  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  policy  statement  of  July  24. 
1961.  will  provide  many  services  which 
cannot  presently  be  provided  by  existmit! 
international  communication  common 
carriers.  These  new  services  include 
broadband  data  tran.smussion  and  tele- 
Msion  transmission.  In  addition,  a  sat- 
ellite communications  system  meeting 
the  national  objectives  must  meet  the 
following  requirements; 

It  must  provide  direct  communications 
between  domestic  and  foreign  points 
which  do  not  presently  have  such  serv- 
ice: 

It  must  provide  direct  communica- 
tions between  foreign  countries: 

It  must  be  capable  of  providing  direct 
communications  between  points  within  a 
single  foreign  country — as.  for  instance, 
within  Brazil  or  African  countries:  and 
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It  must  be  capable  of  providing  direct 
communications  between  points  within 
the  United  States — for  example,  between 
Ala.ska  and  the  other  States,  and  between 
Hawau  and  the  other  States. 

In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
gieat  issues  connected  with  satellite 
communications,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  characteristics  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  various  systems. 

THE    ROLE    OF     COMM1.'NIC.*TIONS    SATELLITES 

While  the  princi  )le  of  satellite  com- 
munications is  a  relatively  simple  one.  its 
practical  application  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  complexity  than  might  at  first 
appear.  For  this  rea.son.  it  is  best  to 
start  with  the  technical  aspects,  includ- 
ing the  reasons  why  satellites  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  im;3ortant  part  in  com- 
munications in  the  years  ahead. 

As  the  demand  for  communications 
services  continues  to  grow,  we  must  move 
to  higher  and  higher  radio  frequencies 
to  provide  us  with  an  increased  number 
of  channels  and  circuits  of  greater  ca- 
pacity for  handling  intelligence.  When 
we  move  up  to  frequencies  of  many  mil- 
lions of  cycles  per  second,  as  with  our 
present  overland  microwave  and  tele- 
vision services,  the  radio  waves  t^nd  to 
travel  in  a  straight  line  in  the  manner 
of  light.  To  transmit  them  over  long 
distances,  we  must  use  relay  stations 
built  within  line  of  sight  from  one 
another  to  carry  the  signals  around  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
function  of  the  relay  towers  which  now- 
cross  the  continent  and  parallel  many 
of  our  turnpikes  and  pipelines. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  economi- 
cal means  for  extending  such  a  relay 
system  acrcss  the  oceans.  For  interna- 
tional communications  services  to  Eu- 
rope, Asia.  Africa,  and  Central  and 
South  America,  we  use  submarine  cables 
and  lower  frequency  radio  transmission, 
neither  of  which  provides  the  capacity 
that  could  be  achieved  with  an  ocean- 
spanning  equivalent  of  our  overland 
microwave  relays. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  best  informa- 
tion is  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  send 
a  signal  by  microwave  from  coast  to 
coast  in  this  country,  if  there  were  a 
tower  in  California  at  the  highest  point 
that  could  be  found,  and  another  one  in 
New  York  at  the  highest  point  that  could 
be  found,  both  towers  would  have  to  be 
300  miles  high.  The  same  result  would 
be  achieved  by  having  one  satellite  at  one 
fixed  spot  in  the  heavens,  which  could 
be  done  by  the  synchronous  system, 
which  I  shall  explain  later. 

To  simplify.  I  shall  avoid  reference 
to  the  various  technical  categories  of 
radio  frequencies  and  identify  them  in- 
stead under  only  two  general  headings. 
I  shall  use  the  phrase  "lower  radio  fre- 
quencies" to  identify  all  of  those  signals 
which  follow  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
or  are  reflected  from  the  ionosphere  back 
to  the  earth,  as  is  the  case  with  our 
present  transoceanic  radio  communica- 
tions. I  shall  use  the  phrase  "microwave 
frequencies"  in  reference  to  the  signals 
that  follow  a  straight  line-of -sight  path, 
as  is  the  case  with  our  present  con- 
tinental microwave  and  television  serv- 
ices. 

Manmade  satellites  now  offer  us  a 
solution    to    the   problem    of   extending 


microwave  frequencies  across  the  oceans. 
A  satellite  in  orbit  several  thousand  miles 
above  the  North  Atlantic,  for  example, 
would  be  within  direct  line  of  sight 
simultaneously  from  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  Thus,  the  satellite  could  be  used 
to  relay  microwave  frequencies  in  a  single 
hop  across  the  ocean,  performing  the 
same  function  as  a  chain  of  many  relay 
stations  spaced  20  to  30  miles  apart  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Such  satellite-relay 
techniques  will  multiply  by  hundreds  of 
times  the  capacity  of  our  international 
communications  systems  and  will  permit 
new  services,  such  as  intercontinental 
television,  that  cannot  be  provided  by  our 
present  cable  and  lower  radio  frequency 
circuits. 

Tliree  pcssible  satellite  techniques  have 
been  or  are  being  considered  for  inter- 
national relay  services. 

The  first  is  the  passive  refiector.  This 
type  of  satellite,  when  placed  at  a  de- 
sired altitude,  acts  simply  as  a  reflecting 
surface  from  which  radio  signals  may 
be  bounced  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  Grovernments  recent  Project  Echo 
demonstrated  this  technique  with  a  100- 
foot  aluminized  balloon  moving  in  an 
orbit  about  1,000  miles  above  the  earth. 
This  type  of  satellite  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  extreme  flexibility  in  the 
sen.se  that  signals  of  many  different  fre- 
quencies could  be  reflected  simultane- 
ously from  its  surface.  However,  since 
only  a  .small  part  of  the  signal  power 
would  be  reflected  toward  the  receiver, 
the  passive  technique  requires  very 
powerful  transmitters,  using  tens  of 
thousands  of  watts  of  power,  and  ultra- 
sensitive receivers,  and  even  then  one 
would  wind  up  with  a  low-capacity  sys- 
tem. For  practical  commercial  com- 
mimications  service,  the  passive  reflector 
satellite  thus  is  now  regarded  as  less 
promising  than  the  active  relay  t>T>es 
which  I  shall  now  describe. 

The  second  technique  is  the  low  alti- 
tude active  repeater  satellite. 

Low  altitude  refers  in  this  context  to 
satellites  in  orbits  several  thousand  miles 
above  the  earth,  generally  in  the  4,000- 
to  8,000-mile  range  in  an  operational  sys- 
tem, as  distinguished  from  the  high  alti- 
tude or  synchronous  technique  which  I 
shall  describe  later.  Here,  the  sateUite 
will  contain  equipment  to  receive,  am- 
plify, and  retransmit  radio  signals  in 
both  directions  in  the  manner  of  our 
present  overland  relay  stations.  Proj- 
ect Relay,  now  in  development,  will  dem- 
onstrate this  method  with  satellites 
moving  in  orbits  from  1,000  to  3,000  miles 
above  the  earth.  Because  this  technique 
involves  transmission  from  ground  to 
satellite  and  retransmission  from  satel- 
lite to  ground,  it  will  require  far  less 
power  in  the  ground  transmitters  than 
would  the  passive  reflector  technique. 
The  equipment  in  the  satellite  also  will 
need  only  a  few  watts,  a  power  low 
enough  to  be  supplied  by  solar  cells. 

For  practical  communications  service, 
the  low  altitude  active  repeater  tech- 
nique will  require  a  substantial  niunber 
of  satellites.  Several  dozen  will  have  to 
be  placed  in  orbit  to  maintain  full-time, 
or  virtually  full-time,  service  between 
two  points,  and  several  score  to  service  a 
multiplicity  of  points.  This  results  from 
the  need  to  insure  that,  as  one  satellite 


disapp>ears  over  the  horizon,  another 
comes  within  range  of  the  two  communi- 
cating ground  stations. 

The  low  altitude  satelhtes  can  either 
be  put  in  an  orbit  so  that  they  will  pass 
over  the  poles  or  they  will  pass  over  an 
orbit  that  is  inclined  to  the  F>oles. 

The  first  exp>enmental  satellite,  such 
as  Relay,  will  be  placed  in  an  orbit 
that  will  be  inclined  to  the  poles,  and  if 
the  satellite  takes  2  or  3  hours  to  make 
its  circuit  around  the  world,  and  while 
this  has  hapi^ened  the  earth  itself  has 
rotated  on  its  axis,  so  that  when  it 
comes  by  the  second  time,  it  does  not 
pass  over  the  same  point  over  the 
ground.  It  is  more  to  the  east,  for  ex- 
ample. Because  the  satellite  moves  in 
its  orbit  and  because  the  earth  rotates, 
the  satellite  is  :n  view,  for  example,  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time.  Then  another 
satellite  is  needed,  and  it  must  then  be 
picked  up.  The  first  one  coming  around 
again  might  at  that  time  be  over  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  not  useful  for 
this  particular  circuit.  This  is  the  rea- 
son  why   a   large  number  are  needed. 

The  need  for  many  satellites  is  obvi- 
ated by  the  third  proposed  technique. 
This  is  the  fixed,  or  synchronous,  active 
repeater  sateUite,  placed  in  orbit  22.300 
miles  above  the  Equator,  and  moving 
parallel  to  the  Equator.  At  this  altitude, 
the  speed  of  the  satelhte  matches  the 
speed  of  the  earth  s  rotation,  so  that  the 
satellite  remains  fixed  m  relation  to  the 
earth's  surface  in  the  manner  of  an 
enormously  high  relay  tower.  Project 
Advent,  being  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  militai-y  pur- 
poses, and  Project  Syncom  being  de- 
veloped by  Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.  for 
NASA  will  test  the  synchronous  prin- 
ciple. 

If,  for  example,  a  satellite  is  placed 
over  the  Equator  and  roughly  over  the 
Atlantic  between  the  North  American 
Continent  and  the  European -African 
Continents,  it  would  move  at  the  same 
angular  rate  as  the  earth  turns  on  its 
axis,  so  that  as  it  goes  around  it  is  al- 
ways visible  from  the  same  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tinuously available  for  communications. 

For  almost  the  entire  hemisphere,  it 
is  available  for  commimications.  And 
any  time  of  the  day,  if  it  was  visible 
to  the  eye  at  all.  at  any  time  of  the  day 
it  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  place. 

The  stars  would  appear  to  change 
their  position,  but.  as  far  as  that  satel- 
lite was  concerned,  if  a  person  could  see 
it  at  all,  it  would  be  perhaps  exactly 
dead  overhead  at  all  times. 

If  one  set  up.  for  example,  a  telescope 
on  earth  and  left  it  pointed  in  the  same 
direction  toward  the  sky,  and  if  the  satel- 
lite had  good  stationkeeping  properties, 
one  could  for  day  after  day  go  and  look 
through  that  telescope  and  see  the  satel- 
lite at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

I  am  using  this  in  loose  terms  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  so  small  a 
satellite  at  that  distance,  but  one  could 
see  it  by  radar. 

This  technique  offers  a  number  of 
unique  advantages.  Increasing  the  alti- 
tude of  a  satellite  increases  the  area  of 
the  world  over  which  it  is  directly  visible 
for  communications  relay  purposes.     At 
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the  22,290-mile  altitude  of  the  synchro- 
nous satellite,  the  area  of  coverage  is  so 
great  that  only  three  satellites  would  be 
needed  to  provide  effective  microwave 
frequency  links  among  virtually  all  in- 
habited areas  of  the  world. 

Now,  one  might  think  that  it  would  be 
quite  a  problem  to  provide  enough  trans- 
mitting power  to  get  that  d^tance,  but 
this  is  not  true. 

Because  as  one  directs  a  radio  signal 
into  space,  there  is  very  little  to  attenuate 
the  signal. 

The  transmitter  power  on  the  ground 
is  very  modest;  the  transmitter  on  the 
satellite  to  return  it  to  ground  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  watts;  for  example, 
of  the  order  of  10  watts. 

This  signal  travels  much  more  easily 
through  space  than  it  does  in  the  atmos- 
phere because  a  signal  that  is  near  the 
earth  is  attenuated  by  the  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

A  further  major  advantage  is  in  the 
fixed  position  of  the  satellite  relative  to 
stations  on  the  ground.  With  the  low- 
altitude  technique  each  ground  station 
will  require  computing  and  tracking  fa- 
cilities to  determine  the  position  of  each 
moving  sateUite  and  to  follow  it  with  di- 
rectional antennas  as  it  moves  across  the 
sky.  With  the  synchronous  satellite, 
ground  stations  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  computers  and  employ  simple 
fixed  antennas,  aimed  permanently  at 
one  point  in  space. 

When  we  consider  a  global  communi- 
cations service  via  satellite  relays,  the 
greater  potential  advantage  of  the  syn- 
chronous satellite  technique  become.s 
apparent. 

In  using  a  moving  satellite  relay  that 
passes  at  low  altitude,   communication 
between  any  two  ground  pointc  will  re- 
quire duplicate  facilities  at  each  end  of 
the  circuit  in  order  to  assure  uninter- 
rupted service.    As  one  pair  of  antenna.s 
tracks    the   satellite   disappearing   over 
the  horizon,  another  pair  must  be  ready 
and  waiting  to  pick  up  the  next  satellite 
coming  into  view.    In  addition,  the  con- 
stantly changing  pattern  of  intf^rstation 
connections  through  a  moving  satellite 
limits  this  system  in  a  practical  sense  to 
communication  between  only  two  areas 
at   a   time.     For  example,   the  satellite 
that  is  simultaneously  visible  from  New 
York  and  London  will  not  be  simulta- 
neously visible  during  exactly  the  same 
time  period  from  New  York  and  Madrid. 
If  communication  is  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  between  New  York  and 
both  oversea  points,  use  will  have  to  be 
made  of  another  satellite,  requiring  an- 
other duplicate  set  of  ground  facilities 
at  the  New  York  end. 

With  the  synchronous  satellite  tech- 
nique, on  the  other  hand,  a  single  satel- 
lite will  remain  fixed  at  all  times  within 
the  view  of  many  ground  points.  The 
pattern  of  interstation  connections  will 
remain  stable,  and  a  single  set  of  ground 
station  facilities  at  each  location  could 
be  used  for  communication  to  all  other 
points  through  the  satellite  relay. 

For  this  reason,  the  synchronous  satel- 
lite relay  technique  seems  to  be  unique 
in  offering  the  flexibility  and  capacity 
that  are  required  for  truly  global  satel- 
lite  communications.     Any   number   of 


earth  stations  within  the  large  area  of 
coverage  can  make  simultaneous  use  of 
the  relay.  This  permits  the  use  of  a 
method  of  modulation  that  provides  gen- 
eral direct  access  to  the  satellite  from 
all  ground  points  within  its  range  of 
visibility.  Thus,  every  user  can  employ 
his  own  ground  stations,  located  where 
most  convenient  to  him,  and  he  can  com- 
municate with  any  other  ground  station 
within  the  range  at  any  time. 

The  flexibility  of  this  approach  is  such 
that  each  country  may  have  its  own  ter- 
minal facilities  in  its  own  territory, 
avoiding  any  need  for  retransmission 
from  a  centrally  located  ground  station 
situated  in  or  beyond  other  national 
areas.  Furthermore,  the  .simplicity  of 
channel  assignments  and  of  ground  sta- 
tion equipment  is  conducive  to  u.se  by 
countries  having  low  traffic  require- 
ments, as  might  be  the  case  m  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

The  degree  to  which  a  low  altitude 
system  can  approach  the  .synchronous 
satellite  in  offering  this  flexibility  cf 
operation  and  multiple  ground  station 
locations  is  a  matter  of  current  study 
and  analysis.  The  synchronous  satel- 
lite system  does  eminently  meet  the 
technical  and  performance  requirements 
of  a  global  communication.s  sy.^tem  as 
outlined  in  the  President's  statement  of 
July  24. 

These  considerations  have  led  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  propose  the  con- 
cept of  worldwide  commercial  satellite 
communications  employing:  the  .syn- 
chronous satellite  technique.  This  con- 
cept envisions  versatile,  large  capacity, 
synchronous  satellites  at  three  locations 
above  the  Equator,  wheie  they  would 
provide  relay  links  among  all  of  the 
principal  communications  centers  of  the 
world.  The.se  satellites  would  be  open  to 
full  and  independent  access  for  all  inter- 
national radio,  telephone,  telegraph 
data,  and  television  services  through 
their  own  ground  transmittin'-:  and  re- 
ceiving stations. 

There  is  a  time  scale  of  availability  for 
the  apparatus  which  should  be  outlined. 
The  low  altitude  satellites  are  light  in 
weight  and  can  be  boosted  into  orbit 
using  present  launching  vehicles.  There 
is  a  program  which  contemplates,  with 
larger  launching  vehicles,  the  placing  of 
several  low  altitude  satfllites  in  orbit 
v.ith  a  .single  rockPt.  The  synchronous 
satellite  would  be  heavier  in  weight  and 
would  require  an  orbit  at  an  exact  alti- 
tude with  accurate  position  keeping. 
This  would  place  a  larger  requirement 
on  the  vehicle  to  boost  it  into  orbit.  It 
al.so  would  call  for  equipment  in  the 
satellite  to  maintain  its  fixed  position 
with  respect  to  the  earth.  There  are 
programs  in  progre.^s  which  will  lead  to 
the  solution. 

The  electronics  and  communications 
equipment  in  space  and  on  the  ground 
for  both  the  low  altitude  and  the  syn- 
chronous satellites  appear  to  be  within 
the  state  of  the  art.  In  this  case,  the 
electronics  and  communications  equip- 
ment appear  simpler  for  the  synchro- 
nous satellite  than  for  the  low  altitude 
type,  particularly  if  the  low  altitude 
satellite  is  to  have  the  generality  of  use 
by  many  nations,  which  now  seems  nec- 


essary for  an  extensive  worldwide  com- 
munications network. 

In  selecting  the  proper  system,  the  fol- 
lowing four  important  criteria  should 
be  considered : 

First.  The  system  should  provide  the 
technical  basis  for  a  worldwide  capa- 
bility. 

Second.  The  system  should  facilitate 
not  only  the  linking  of  other  countries 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  the  estab- 
lisiinient  of  direct  links  among  other 
countries. 

Third.  The  system  and  its  operation 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  serve  the 
needs  of  small  countries  as  well  as  large, 
.ind  of  developing  as  well  as  developed 
areas. 

Fourth.  Tlie  system  should  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  already  crov.d- 
cd  frequency  spectrum. 

The  synchronous  system  is  the  only 
system  that  meets  these  requirements. 

As  I  have  explained  before,  by  reason 
of  its  altitude  and  speed,  this  satellite 
would  remain  fixed  with  respect  to  the 
(arth,  enabling  stationary  ground  an- 
tennas to  be  used.  In  addition,  the  sta- 
tionary satellite  could  be  "viewed"  from 
a  large  number  of  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  For  example,  a  single 
satellite  over  the  Equator  at  lonmtude 
22'  W.  is  visible  from  many  important 
I>oints. 

This  one  .satellite  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  interconnect  the  telephones  of 
Canada,  the  United  States.  Mexico.  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  Africa.  Europe, 
and  part  of  Asia.  These  areas  contain 
approximately  91. .3  percent  of  the  tele- 
phones of  the  world.  Three  such  satel- 
lites can  provide  a  worldwide  system 
covering  all  of  the  earth "s  surface,  ex- 
cept for  the  polar  regions.  It  can  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  an  operational  sys- 
tem covering  a  large  part  of  the  earth 
can  be  established  just  by  placing  one 
satellite  in  the  right  place.  This  is  im- 
possible with  the  low  altitude  systems. 

OTHER    SYSTEMS     PRr.po.SED    TO     DATF    WU.I.     NOT 
MEET     THE     N.ATION.^L     OEJECTl\-ZS 

The  low  altitude  random  orbit  satel- 
lite communications  system  emplovs  a 
number  of  low— 2,500  to  8.000  miles— al- 
titude satellites  in  what  nre  teimed 
•random  orbits."  Each  random  orbitin- 
satellite  pa.s.ses  over  both  the  North  and 
South  Polar  areas.  For  each  ground  sta- 
tion there  is  a  segment  of  space  visible  to 
its  antennas  which  is  called  a  region  of 
communications. 

Only  satellites  in  this  region  can  re- 
ceive signals  from  and  transmit  signals 
to  the  ground  station. 

To  achieve  transmission  between  a 
pair  of  ground  stations,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  satellite  be  within  the  region  of 
communications  common  to  each.  This 
is  called  the  region  of  mutual  com- 
munications. When  this  occurs,  each 
ground  station  points  a  large  movable 
antenna  at  the  .satellite  and  communica- 
tions are  initiated.  As  time  passes,  the 
earth  rotates  and  the  .satellites  revolve  in 
their  orbital  planes.  These  movements 
result  in  the  satellites  pa.ssing  through 
Uie  region  of  mutual  communications. 
One  antenna  at  each  ground  station  fol- 
lows the  moving  satellite  across  the  sky. 
maintaining  communications  as  long  as 
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the  satellite  remains  in  the  region  of 
mutual  communications. 

Communications  will  be  interrupted 
unless  a  second  satellite  is  available  and 
is  being  tracked  by  a  second  set  of  an- 
tennas before  the  first  satellite  passes  out 
of  the  region  of  mutual  visibility.  Com- 
munications are  maintained  by  switch- 
ing from  the  di-sappearing  satellite  to  the 
new  satellite.  The  time  which  one  satel- 
lite may  be  used  between  two  ground 
stations  depends  on  the  satellite  orbit 
and  the  ground  station  locations.  The 
maximum  time  will  be  of  the  order  of  1 
hour  and  the  minimum  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes.  Coordination  is  necessary  be- 
tween ground  stations  in  order  that 
only  two  ground  stations  will  use  the 
same  satellite  at  the  same  time. 

The  random  orbit  system  will  not 
satisfy  the  national  objectives  as  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
State  Department  for  several  reasons: 

F^rst.  It  would  not  give  global  cover- 
age. 

Second.  It  does  not  embody  the  mul- 
tiple access  feature. 

Third.  Addition  of  new  routes  is  lim- 
ited by  the  number  of  satellites. 

Fourth.  A  country  that  can  afford  only 
one  ground  station  can  have  direct  .satel- 
lite communication  with  only  one  other 
ground  station  at  one  time. 

Suppose  we  try  to  expand  the  random 
oibit  system  into  a  truly  global  system. 
What  kind  of  a  situation  can  we  en- 
vision? Dr.  Trotter  of  the  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Co.  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  before  my  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  in  August. 

If  each  of  the  10  points  were  given  the 
ability  to  communicate  directly  with 
rach  other  through  a  random  orbit  satel- 
lite, it  would  require  at  least  18  big  mov- 
ing antennas  at  each  ground  location 
and  45  satellites  in  the  proper  places  in 
space  at  that  instant.  While  these  10 
points  would  not  constitute  a  worldwide 
system,  still,  they  would  require  at  least 
180  big  moving  antennas  and  over  400 
satellites  in  orbit  to  provide  this  limited 
service. 

Therefore,  although  the  random  orbit 
system,  may  have  some  merit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cables  in  providing  service 
over  a  limited  number  of  fixed  routes,  it 
IS  not  an  economical  worldwide  satellite 
communications  system. 

It  could  be  out  as  far  as  6.000  miles, 
but  the  problem  is  still  the  same;  since 
the  satellite  is  coming  over  and  is  being 
tracked,  the  time  that  it  can  be  kept  in 
field  of  view  of  two  antennas  will  vary 
from  a  couple  of  minutes  to  as  much  as 
an  hour.  That  often  a  shift  must  be 
made 

Once  this  satellite  has  been  used  be- 
tween these  two  ground  points  and  while 
it  is  being  used,  it  cannot  be  used  be- 
tween any  other  points.  The  reason  is 
that  the  repeater,  due  to  the  Doppler 
shift  in  the  incoming  signals,  can  re- 
ceive signals  only  from  one  point  at  a 
time. 

If  all  we  were  tidying  to  do  is  parallel 
the  New  York  to  London  cables,  it  would 
be  a  pretty  quick  system,  and  it  would 
be  adequate,  but  this  is  not  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.     Yet  this  is  the  system  ad- 


vocated by  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  illustrate  the  problem  involved  in  the 
system  which  is  advocated  by  the 
AT.  &  T. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  cf  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  request  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana make  the  explanation  and  exhibi- 
tion with  respect  to  both  the  proposed 
high-level  synchronous  orbital  satellite 
system  and  the  low  altitude  system,  and 
in  addition  to  describing  the  globe  and 
the  aids  he  has  in  front  of  him,  I  ask 
him  to  relate  what  he  is  about  to  de- 
scribe to  the  large  charts  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  it  is  proposed 
by  the  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph 
Co.  that  we  undertake  to  put  into  orbit 
a  satellite  system  that  would  require 
as  many  as  400  satellites.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  proposed  legislation.  If  a  private 
corporation  which  would  operate  with  a 
profit  is  to  be  created,  someone  will  have 
to  pay.  and  those  who  would  pay  for  the 
400  satellites  would  be  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  it  were  a 
private  company  trying  to  make  as  much 
profit  as  possible,  would  it  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  company  to  have  a  great 
many  expensive  satellites,  and  then 
charge  the  expenditure  for  such  satel- 
lites to  the  rate  base  to  be  charged  the 
users  of  the  system? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  were  a 
private  company  that  entertained  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  project  would 
make  money,  unless  it  had  available  a 
fantastic  amount  of  money,  beyond  that 
of  any  company  other  than  the  A.T.  &  T., 
I  do  not  think  it  could  pay  the  expense 
of  putting  400  satellites  into  orbit  or 
even  40  satellites.  Such  a  company 
would  have  to  have  assurance  that  the 
system  would  show  a  profit. 

But  if  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  were  undertaking  the  work, 
that  company  could  have  assmance  that 
it  could  spend  as  much  money  as  it 
wished,  knowing  that  it  could  charge  the 
expenditures  into  the  rate  base.  A  com- 
pany would  hardly  spend  the  money 
otherwise. 

I  shall  explain  how  the  operation 
would  work.  With  the  system  now  pro- 
posed by  A.T.  k  T..  satellites  would  be 
placed  about  3.000  miles  from  the  earth. 
They  would  be  at  a  distance  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  little  red  dot  at  the 
end  of  the  cone  which  I  have  placed  over 
the  globe.  The  satellite  would  go  into 
orbit  around  the  earth.  As  it  moved  be- 
tween the  two  points,  it  would  be  visible 
for  a  10-minute  period  between  Maine 
and,  let  us  say,  London.  During  that 
period  of  time  the  multiple-tracking  sta- 
tions shown  by  the  ground  antenna  in 
the  rear,  on  the  right  side — an  extremely 
expensive  tracking  antenna — would  have 


to  track  and  find  the  satellite.  For  that 
10-minute  period  it  would  be  trained  on 
the  satellite  over  both  the  United  States 
and  England. 

When  it  had  passed  beyond  the  sight 
of  these  two  antennas,  due  to  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth,  they  would  have  to  find 
another  satellite,  which  would  also  have 
to  be  placed  in  orbit,  and  to  locate  that 
one  and  follow  it  across.  In  order  to  do 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two 
multiple-tracking  antennas,  unless  it  was 
desired  to  interrupt  the  service  while  a 
search  was  being  made  for  the  next 
satellite.  For  fear  that  one  might  break 
down  or  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
train  the  antenna  with  the  precision  that 
would  be  required,  a  spare  would  have  to 
be  standing  by. 

This  would  repre.sent  a  very  great  in- 
vestment in  money.  In  order  to  have  a 
satellite  available  to  communicate  at  all 
times,  e'.'en  between  two  points,  one 
would  require  about  40  satellites  orbiting 
around  the  earth  with  multiple-tracking 
units  on  both  sides  across  the  ocean  in 
order  to  provide  continuous  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England, 
using  this  method. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  method  that 
will  subsequently  go  into  orbit.  If  the 
satellite,  instead  of  being  placed  in  low 
orbit,  were  placed  in  a  relatively  high 
orbit,  an  orbit,  let  us  say,  of  22,290  miles 
out  in  space,  the  satellite  would  be  in 
this  relative  place  with  reference  to  the 
earth,  as  I  am  now  demonstrating  on 
the  globe.  If  it  were  placed  over  the 
Equator  at  longitude  22"=  W.,  it  would 
go  around  with  the  earth  as  the  earth 
turned.  The  rate  at  which  it  would 
turn  would  match  the  rate  at  which 
the  earth  would  turn.  If  it  were 
placed  above  the  Equator  at  longitude 
22°  W.,  and  if  a  man  at  that  point 
on  earth  could  see  the  satellite,  it  would 
be  exactly  overhead  for  24  hours  a  day. 
This  would  give  us  about  the  same  rela- 
tive advantage  that  we  would  have  if 
we  were  to  construct  a  television  tower 
with  an  antenna  22,290  miles  high. 

We  could  send  a  signal  to  the  satel- 
lite, and  the  satellite  could  send  it  back 
as  a  very  weak  signal,  which  could  be 
received  on  earth  by  one  of  these  fixed - 
type  disks,  illustrated  as  a  ground  an- 
tenna on  the  chart  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

That  antenna,  instead  of  costing  $15 
million,  as  would  a  number  of  these 
tracking  antennas,  could  be  installed  for 
a  relatively  small  cost,  perhaps  for 
$1,600,000. 

Without  tracking  and  maintaining 
the  antenna  in  one  fixed  position,  one 
could  communicate  with  the  satellite 
and  receive  the  signal  back  almost  at 
any  point  on  half  the  earth.  This  serv- 
ice would  then  be  available  to  92  per- 
cent of  all  the  telephone  sets  in  the 
world,  at  the  same  time.  This  satellite, 
which  we  expect  to  have  in  orbit 
within  2  years,  would  be  able  to  carry 
1,200  conversations  simultaneously. 

That  is  quite  an  achievement  to  be 
thinking  of  when  we  realize  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  only  64  channels 
in  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  would  give  many  times  the  capacity 
that  we  presently  have. 
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Here  we  would  have  a  single  satellite 
which  could  provide  far  more  service 
than  the  40  satellites  could.  If  we  placed 
another  satellite  a  third  of  the  way 
around  the  earth,  and  still  another  one 
a  third  of  the  way  around  the  earth  from 
there,  each  of  them  turning  with  the 
earth,  one  could  carry  on  a  telephone 
conversation  with  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  from  one  relay  to  the  other,  in 
this  way,  as  I  am  demonstrating.  Such 
a  system  would  be  feasible,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  the  system  that  we  will  even- 
tually employ  for  global  communication. 
It  would  be  far  less  expensive  to  place 
that  satellite  in  position  and  to  operate 
it  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  random  orbit  system.  Instead  of 
having  400  satellites  in  orbit  there  would 
be  only  3  in  orbit. 

Another  system  which  should  be  men- 
tioned is  the  10-satellite  equatorial  sys- 
tem. In  this  system  10  satellites,  each  at 
an  altitude  of  6,000  miles,  rotate  about 
the  earth  In  an  equatorial  orbit  spaced 
uniformly  at  36°  intervals. 

This  system  has  most  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  low-random-orbit  system 
and  has  the  additional  disadvantage  that 
continuous  direct  communications  be- 
tween important  northern  points  such 
as  New  York  and  London  would  not  be 
possible. 

THE  SYNCHRONOUS  SYSTEM  CAN  BE  ACCOM- 
PLISHED AS  EARLY  AS  SYSTEMS  WHICH  WILL 
NOT  MEET  THE  NATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

Proponents  of  the  random  orbit  sys- 
tem have  urged  that  this  system,  with 
all  its  disadvantages,  can  be  accom- 
plished earlier  than  a  system  using  the 
stationary  satellite. 

In  their  argument,  however,  they 
failed  to  take  account  of  the  following 
facts : 

First.  The  United  States  has  made 
substantial  strides  in  space  technology 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  we  are 
accelerating  this  progress. 

Second.  A  stationary  satellite  for  use 
in  common  carrier  communications  could 
be  launched  with  rocket  engines  which 
are  already  developed  and  tested. 

This,  I  think,  is  quite  important. 

Third.  The  random  orbit  system  will 
have  a  minimum  of  48  satellites,  all  of 
which  must  be  manufactured,  tested,  and 
launched  with  appropriate  provisions  for 
failures.  It  would  take  2  years  to  get 
this  number  up. 

Fourth.  The  stationary  satellite  sys- 
tem will  interconnect  91.8  percent  of  the 
telephones  in  the  world  when  one  satel- 
lite is  in  position  and  will  give  world 
coverage  with  only  three  satellites  in 
position. 

Fifth.  Schedules  prepared  by  experts 
in  space  technology  indicate  that  the 
launching  time  advantage  for  a  station- 
ary satellite  system  by  reason  of  the 
lesser  number  of  satellites  would  permit 
a  minimum  of  11  more  months'  research 
and  development  time  on  the  stationary 
orbit  satellite  than  on  the  random  orbit 
satellite  with  the  same  inservice  date  for 
either  system. 

A  SYSTEM  WHICH  DOES  NOT  MEET  THE  NATIONAL 

oBJKcnvrs  could  bxinc  about  a  propaganda 

DEFEAT 

I  do  not  think  this  should  be  underes- 
timated at  all. 


Satellite  communications  represent  a 
major  opportunity  for  the  peaceful  use 
of  space.  Since  we  are  in  an  ideological 
race  with  Russia  and  a  propaganda  war 
with  communism,  we  should  win  the  race 
to  establish  a  satellite  communications 
system,  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
when  the  United  States  establi.shes  a 
space  communications  system,  that  it  be 
a  system  which  will  truly  satisfy  the  na- 
tional objectives. 

The  Soviets  are  working  on  a  com- 
munications satellite  system.  Their  ac- 
tivities are  suggested  by  the  following 
quotation  from  page  71  of  House  Report 
No.  242  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics : 

There  has  been  a  significant  lack  oX  offi- 
cial comment  by  Soviet  officials  as  to  their 
plans  for  communications  satellites,  but  U.S. 
scientists  who  have  had  private  conversatlon.s 
with  Soviet  space  experts  report  keen  inter- 
est In  this  subject  and  considerable  evldenrp 
of  work  area.  Soviet  scientists  indicate  that 
they  are  centering  their  attention  on  syn- 
chronous (24-hour)  (stiationary)  satellites  in 
a  22,000-mile-hlgh  orbit,  which  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  global  coverage. 

Let  me  quote  Dr.  Herbert  Trotter,  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Telephone  L  Elec- 
tronics Laboratories : 

A  random-orbit  system  could  discredit 
us  before  the  world  as  a  leader  in  sp;ice  com- 
munications if  Russia  establishes  a  station- 
ary satellite  system.  If  the  United  Slates 
went  ahead  with  a  low-randcm-orblt  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  possible  for  Russia  to  hold 
back  until  we  were  deeply  committed  to  this 
system  and  had  launched  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  satellites,  and  then  with  three  satel- 
lites the  Russians  could  establish  a  truly 
worldwide  system  before  our  limited  system 
was  even  in  oi>eration. 

In  other  words,  we  would  co  ahead  and 
strain  and  strain  away,  and  after  pet- 
ting about  two-thirds  of  the  way  throueh. 
the  system  would  not  be  any  good  when 
we  got  it. 

Another  consideration  is  the  effect  of 
a  low  orbit  system  on  space  travel.  If 
there  is  to  be  space  travel,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  clutter  up  space  with  a 
large  amount  of  junk.  If  any  rea.son- 
able  period  of  life  can  be  a.ssumed  for  the 
satellites,  the  rate  at  which  they  will  die 
will  keep  us  very  busy  replacing  them. 
If  a  satellite  had  a  life  of,  say.  5  years, 
and  400  of  them  were  in  space,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  launch  another  80  every 
year:  and  5  years  is  an  extremely  Ions 
life  to  expect  during  the  early  stase.s. 
If  the  life  of  a  satellite  should  be  only 
2  years,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  200 
satellites  up  each  year. 

The  synchronous  satellite  relay  .system 
appears  to  have  great  advantages  in 
resolving  the  complex  problems  a.sso- 
ciated  with  establishing  a  satellite  com- 
munication system.  This  type  of  system 
will  permit  other  nations  to  continue  to 
employ  their  own  national  services.  It 
will  also  facilitate  international  agree- 
ments. Since  all  organizations  which 
will  be  parties  to  the  agreements  may 
have  individual  access  to  the  satellites 
from  their  own  ground  stations,  they 
may  continue  to  conduct  their  business 
as  they  do  today. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  various  studies 
are  now  being  conducted  on  technologi- 
cal and  economic  a.spects  of  space  com- 


munications. At  this  point,  however,  wc 
lack  adequate  assurance  that  any  pro- 
jections are  accurate.  Concrete  data  can 
come  only  from  flight-testing  of  satellites 
under  actual  space  conditions;  we  must, 
therefore,  allow  for  a  substantial  margin 
of  error  in  current  projections  relating 
to  the  economics  and  operation  of  the 
.'-atellite  technique. 

For  example,  it  is  possible  at  the  mo- 
ment only  to  make  assumptions  as  to 
the  reliability  and  longevity  of  satellites 
in  the  space  environment.  Yet  the  ac- 
tual operating  costs  of  a  communications 
satellite  system  are  highly  variable,  de- 
Ijcnding  directly  upon  the  reliabihty  of 
the  system  and  itvS  ability  to  perform  un- 
der the  conditions  encountered  in  outer 
.■-pace.  It  would  be  risky  and  premature 
to  make  hard  and  fast  decisions,  freez- 
ing our  .scientific  thinking  about  .satel- 
lite plans,  until  the  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge are  more  adequately  filled. 

We  are  new  at  this  project.  We  do 
not  really  know  what  we  are  dealing 
with.  I  doubt  that  most  Senators  can 
.'iay  what  the  public  policy  ought  to  be 
on  this  subject. 

The  experience  of  the  Philco  Corp  in 
the  application  of  transistors  can  serve 
as  a  very  good  example  for  us.  The 
Philco  Corp.  decided  that  it  would  turn 
loo.'ie  a  group  of  bright  persons  to  deter- 
mine how  to  use  transistors  and  how  best 
they  could  be  developed.  The  first  quali- 
fication was  that  those  persons  should 
have  had  no  experience  with  vacuum 
tubes.  The  reason  was  that  if  tliey  had 
had  such  experience,  they  would  auto- 
matically have  tried  to  fit  the  new  inven- 
tion into  the  old  pattern,  which  is  what 
happened  in  practically  every  other  com- 
Iiany  except  Philco. 

Taking  a  broader  view  enables  Philco 
to  build  and  develop  the  first  transistor- 
ized computer.  Philco's  computers  will 
be  found  handling  many  of  the  calcula- 
tions in  the  atomic  energy  establish- 
ments and  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Philco  was  enabled  to  attain  the  lead 
because  it  did  not  fit  the  new  .scientific 
knowledge  into  the  existing  pattern,  and 
the  new  .scientific  knowledge  was  not  left 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  wore  al- 
ready inbred  in  a  different  art. 

Up  to  now  the  American  people  have 
spent  S25  billion  for  research  in  the  ex- 
l)loration  and  conquest  of  space.  A  com- 
munications satellite  is  the  first  major 
fruit  of  the.se  public  expenditures.  But 
what  do  wc  expect  to  do  with  this  great 
achievement? 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  a.sked  to 
hand  over  its  control  to  a  small  group  of 
international  communications  carriers, 
dominated  by  the  giant  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  Co..  the  biggest  pri- 
vate monopoly  in  the  world. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  con- 
firms the  very  narrow  approach  which 
the.se  communications  carriers  have 
tivken.  To  them,  a  communications 
satellite  merely  means  a  tower  in  space — 
a  substitute  for  a  cable  laid  under  the 
ocean — to  be  integrated  into  the  existing 
communications  system.  Yet  many  of 
the  leadiiig  corporations  of  America  have 
stated  as  to  a  communications  satellite 
that  80  to  90  percent  is  space  technology 
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and  10  to  20  percent  is  communications 
technology. 

Senators  no  doubt  remember  the  an- 
cient story  of  Procrustes,  the  bandit  who 
would  try  to  fit  his  victims  to  his  bed. 
If  the  victim  was  too  short,  he  would  be 
subjected  to  a  painful,  if  not  fatal, 
stretching  to  make  him  fit.  And  woe  to 
the  victim  who  was  too  long.  His  feet 
would  be  cut  off  to  bring  about  the  nec- 
essary size  adjustment. 

In  this  instance  the  Crovernment  is  in 
the  role  of  Procrustes,  trying  to  fit  the 
new  technology,  havmg  potentials  that 
can  hardly  be  conceived  of,  into  an  exist- 
ing and  controlled  system.  What  that 
amounts  to  is  this:  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  decide  how  the  space  satellite 
should  be  used — both  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  and  the  com- 
munications industry — by  their  positions 
and  by  the  statutory  limitations  we  have 
put  on  them,  have  to  take  a  limited  view. 
This  means  that  only  a  fraction  of  the 
potentialities  of  a  satellite  system  will  l>e 
realized. 

ECONOMIC    GROWTH     Vil&SUS    PROTECTION    OF 
EXISTING    INVESTMENT 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
The  explanation  of  the  mad  scramble  for 
control  of  a  space  communications  satel- 
lite can  be  found  in  cost  comparisons 
between  the  old  and  new  systems.  The 
cost  per  channel-mile  for  the  proposed 
new  transatlantic  cable  TAT-3  is  esti- 
mated to  lie  between  $75  to  $175,  This 
cost  could  be  compared  with  $27  to  $56 
per  channel-mile  for  the  proposed  satel- 
lite system,  assuming  full  utilization  of 
channels.  Moreover,  the  satellite  cost 
can  be  expected  to  drop  further  as  satel- 
lite life  increases  and  as  the  launch-suc- 
cess ratio  improves.  Therefore,  whether 
the  estimate  be  on  the  high  side  or  on  the 
low  side,  the  estimated  cost  per  channel- 
mile  of  the  new  technology  will  be  about 
one-third  of  the  traditional  method  of 
communication,  and  the  difference  will 
become  even  greater. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  present  method  of 
communication  can  well  become  obsolete. 
To  protect  the  investments  of  AT.  &  T.  is 
one  of  the  reason.s  why  FCC  Commis- 
sioner Craven  wants  to  give  away  pub- 
licly financed  technology  to  the  so-called 
inteiTiational  common  carriers.  Com- 
missioner Craven  fears,  and  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  him,  that  the  existing 
means  of  communications  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  economically  in  compe- 
tition with  this  great  new  technology. 

The  General  Telephone  L  Electronics 
Co.  explains  how  present  investment  can 
be  protected  if  the  common  carriers  get 
control  of  the  satellite  system: 

The  average  cost  ol  the  satellite  communi- 
cations .system  and  other  existing  interna- 
tional communications  system  can  be  used 
in  establishing  rat«3  for  all  international 
.service,  and  revenues  from  the  services  uti- 
lizing all  system.s  can  be  pooled  and  divided 
on  the  basis  of  Inve.itment  and  costs.  The 
owners  of  the  cable  r'aclllties  would  be  fully 
protected  by  this  piocedure  which  is  used 
every  day  In  the  common  carrier  communi- 
cations Industry. 

A  very  interesting  point  of  view  was 
presented  to  our  subcommittee  by  the 
vice  president  of  IT.  &  T.  He  believed 
that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment to  protect  the  common  carriers 
against  any  technological  and  scientific 
developments  which  might  jeopardize 
their  investments. 

The  process  of  growth  consists  of  the 
rise  of  new  industries,  new  products,  new 
technologies,  new  techniques  of  produc- 
tion, new  emplo3rment  opportunities. 
This  process  is  also  accompanied  by  the 
decline  of  other  industries  and  prod- 
ucts and  the  abandonment  of  those  tech- 
nologies which  have  become  obsolete. 
Some  elements  of  our  society  are  hurt, 
but  the  net  benefits  to  our  society  are  in- 
calculable. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  England 
during  the  19th  century  was  necessarily 
accompanied  by  the  decime  of  the  cot- 
tage industries.  Can  anyone  deny  that 
our  lives  have  been  made  easier,  more 
comfortable,  as  a  result  of  the  industrial 
revolution? 

To  try  to  preserve  old  techniques  of 
production,  to  try  to  protect  existing  in- 
vestments against  the  onslaught  of  new 
scientific  and  technological  advances, 
must  slow  down  our  economic  growth. 
The  consequences  could  be  disastrous. 

Rapid  economic  growth  is  essential  not 
only  to  provide  new  opportunities  for 
our  expanding  population  and  labor 
force,  but  also  to  preserve  our  very  na- 
tional existence. 

The  inevitable  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween competing  technologies  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress,  which  has 
also  traditionally  limited  common  own- 
ership of  competing  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. For  example,  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1912,  which  is  part  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  prohibited  owner- 
ship, control,  lease,  or  any  interest  what- 
soever by  a  railroad  in  a  common  carrier 
by  water  with  which  the  railroad  does 
or  may  compete  for  traffic. 

The  committee  report  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  stated  that — 

The  apprehension  of  railroad-owned  ves- 
sels driving  competition  from  the  canal  may 
or  may  not  be  exaggerated,  but  It  Is  certain 
that  the  evil,  which  Is  only  anticipated  there, 
already  exists  In  the  coastwise  trade — as  well 
as  on  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

A  Commerce  Committee  report  issued 
in  1961  stated  that — 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  and  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  were  interpreted 
by  the  ICC,  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  giv- 
ing the  Commission  the  authority  to  limit 
to  a  very  large  extent  rail  ownership  of  motor 
trucking. 

The  Civil  Aviation  Board,  which 
adopted  the  same  interpretation  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
reached  the  following  conclusion: 

For  the  Board  would  not  be  Justified  in 
closing  its  eyes  to  the  potential  threat  which 
the  entry  of  surface  carriers  into  this  field 
would  In  many  cases  offer  to  independent  air 
carriers  or  the  effect  which  such  participa- 
tion might  have  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the 
policies  of  the  act.  Surface  carriers  engaging 
in  air  transportation  would  at  times  be  un- 
der a  strong  incentive  to  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  Investment  in  surface  trans- 
portation Interest.  Again,  by  reason  of  their 
superior  resources  and  extensive  facilities  for 
solicitation,  such  carriers  would  often  be  the 
possessors  of  powerful  competitive  weapons 
which  would  enable  them  to  crtish  the  com- 
petition of  independent  air  carriers. 


Many  more  examples  can  be  supplied 
which  make  similar  prohibitions.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  in  particular, 
has  niunerous  cautions  and  prohibitions 
against  joint  ownings  which  would  tend 
to  lessen  competition  in  the  transporta- 
tion field. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  commimica- 
tions  firms  are  trying  to  create  the 
impression  that  communication  by  satel- 
lite is  merely  a  supplement  to  communi- 
cation by  undersea  cables  or  landlines. 
They  like  to  refer  to  the  satelhte  as  a 
"cable  in  the  sky.  '  This,  of  course,  is 
nonsense. 

Satellite  technology  can  be  expected 
to  provide  long  distance  communications 
links — especially  transoceanic  links — at 
substantially  lower  cost  than  conven- 
tional devices.  How  will  these  savmgs 
in  the  supplier's  costs  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  of  communications  services? 
Let  us  analyze  the  relationship  between 
telephone  costs  and  rates  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  for  possible  clues. 

The  use  of  communications  satellites 
holds  promise  as  a  means  of  reducing 
transoceanic  voice  charmel  costs  below 
those  existing  today,  but  it  Is  not  clear 
that  such  cost  reductions  will  bring  about 
commensurate  telephone  toll  rate  reduc- 
tions, or  that  toll  reductions  will  be 
imambiguously  identifiable  with  the 
benefits  stemming  from  satellite  tech- 
nology. Because  the  telephone  industry 
operates  both  domestically  and  abroad 
as  a  Government-regulated  or  owned 
monopKJly,  it  is  not  subject  to  competi- 
tive pressures  that  would  ordinarily  en- 
sure a  close  relationship  between  toU 
rate  and  cost.  Under  present-day  do- 
mestic regulatory  pohcies  and  practices, 
only  a  tenuous  relationship  exists  be- 
tween rates  charged  for  particular  serv- 
ices, and  costs  incurred  in  performing 
those  services.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  primarily  concerned 
with  the  rate  of  return  on  all  interstate 
telephone  operations  taken  together — 
both  domestic  and  overseas  message  toll, 
private  wire,  t<iletypewriter,  and  televi- 
sion and  radio  program  transmission — 
has  devoted  relatively  little  attention  to 
revenue-cost  relationships  for  individual 
services.  In  the  past,  the  FCC  exerted 
little  effective  control  over  message  toll 
rates  between  U.S.  and  oversea  points. 

As  might  be  expected,  given  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  telephone  industry  has 
been  regulated,  there  are  large  variations 
between  rates  and  costs  for  individual 
services.  For  example,  long-haul  inter- 
state message  i/Oll  service  appears  over- 
priced relative  to  short-haul  service,  and 
overseas  rates  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  appear  to  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  costs  incurred  in  per- 
forming these  services. 

In  view  of  this  evidence,  it  apjaears 
uncertain  what  will  be  the  effect  on  rates 
of  the  satellite-induced  cost  reduction. 
Toll  rates  ma>  be  reduced  for  services 
whose  costs  are  reduced,  but  perhaps  only 
after  a  time  lag  of  years.  Rates  may  be 
reduced  for  services  whose  costs  are  not 
affected  at  all  by  satellite  communica- 
tion. And  a  portion  of  the  cost  reduc- 
tion may  be  al)sorbed  simply  by  an  in- 
crease in  profits. 

A  general  outcome  of  this  nature 
would  be  undesirable  in  that  It  would 
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probably  contribute  to  a  misallocation 
of  economic  resources  and  would,  by 
concealing  the  tangible  benefits  accru- 
ing from  satellite  technology,  cloud  the 
favorable  public  image  of  the  United 
States  that  we  hope  to  achieve  by  Fed- 
eral support  of  the  satellite  development 
program. 

The  successful  development  of  com- 
mercial satellite  communications  sys- 
tems should  lead  to  reduced  costs  per 
voice  channel  for  transoceanic  commu- 
nications between  major  centers  around 
the  world.  What  effect  will  these  pos- 
sible reductions  in  cost  have  on  the  rates 
charged  to  users  of  communications 
services?  Selecting  the  telephone  in- 
dustry as  an  illustration,  let  us  consider 
the  question:  If  a  telephone  company  is 
able  to  reduce  its  long-distance  trans- 
mission costs  by  using  a  satellite  relay 
system,  how  will  it  pass  on  these  savings 
to  users  of  telephone  services?  Will  it. 
for  example,  reduce  rates  only  for  those 
services  whose  costs  are  reduced  by  em- 
ployment of  the  satellite  system,  or  will 
it  establish  across-the-board  rate  reduc- 
tions for  both  local  and  long-distance 
services?  Will  the  firm  reduce  rates  in 
such  a  manner  that  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  commensurate  with  reductions 
in  cost,  or  will  it  pass  on  only  a  portion 
of  the  cost  savings,  keeping  the  re- 
mainder for  itself?  Will  rate  reductions 
take  place  quickly  after  establishment  of 
satellite  services,  or  will  they  take  place 
only  after  a  lag  of  years? 

These  questions  are  posed  because, 
given  the  market  structure  of  the  tele- 
phone industry,  there  is  no  indication 
that  rate  reductions  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  cost  reductions,  either  for  par- 
ticular services  or  in  the  aggregate,  or 
that  rates  will  respond  quickly  to  cost 
changes. 

This  means  that  the  public,  which  paid 
for  the  development  of  a  satellite  com- 
munication system,  will  not  receive  the 
•  full  benefits  which  the  system  will  offer 
^  and  which  the  public  deserves. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
telephone  companies  operate  as  publicly 
regulated  or  publicly  owned  monopolies 
in   supplying    most    telephone    services. 
Were  rates  determined  by  free  market 
competitive  forces,  we  would  expect  them 
to  be  highly  responsive  to  changes  in  cost. 
If  free  entry  were  permitted  for  firms 
supplying  message  toll  telephone  serv- 
ice, say  between  New  York  and  London, 
provision    of    satellite    relays    between 
these  two  points  would  bring  in  new  en- 
trants who  would  drive  toll  rates  down  to 
reflect  the  lower  costs  made  possible  by 
the  new  technique.    Since,  however,  such 
competitive  pressures  do  not  exist  in  the 
telephone  industry,  pricing  policy  can  be 
established    by   the   monopoly   firm,    as 
tempered  in  one  way  or  another  by  pub- 
lic regulatory  authority.     The  rates  so 
established  may  or  may  not  bear  a  close 
relationship  to   underlying   costs.     The 
impact  of  satellite  service  on  rates  will. 
therefore,  depend  in  part  on  the  nature 
of  ratemaking  under  public  regulation. 

The  manner  in  which  satellite  services 
affect  the  rates  charged  to  users  is  im- 
portant for  both  economic  and  political 
rea-sons.  Considering  efficiency  in  the 
allocation    of    economic    resources,    it 


makes  a  difference  whether  tiie  firm  is 
able  to  raise  prices  above  the  competi- 
tive level  by  restricting  output  in  order 
to  increase  profit,  or  whether  it  is  forced 
to  set  a  lower  price  and  expand  output 
at  the  expense  of  monopoly  profit. 

In  the  political  sphere.  Federal  sup- 
port of  research  and  development  for 
communications  satellites  is  predicated, 
in  part,  on  the  expectation  that  our  suc- 
cess will  contribute  to  a  favorable  public 
image  of  the  United  States  as  the  world 
leader  in  the  exploitation  of  space  tech- 
nology for  peaceful  purposes. 

President  Kennedy  recently  stated: 

Science  and  technology  have  progressed  to 
such  a  degree  that  communication  thrf)iigh 
the  use  of  space  satellites  has  become 
possible. 

Through  this  conntrys  leadership  this 
competence  should  be  developed  for  global 
benefit  at    the   earliest    practicable   time 

In  the  same  statement  the  President 
emphasized  that  one  of  the  objective.s  of 
the  satelliie  program  is  "developmenl  of 
an  economical  .system,  the  benefits  of 
which  will  be  reflected  in  oversea  com- 
mimications  rates."  I  might  add  that 
a  synchronous  system  can  be  used  for 
domestic  service  and  the  difference  in 
the  costs  of  such  service  should  be  re- 
flected in  rates,  also. 

Howevei-,  the  extent  to  which  this  i.s 
achieved  depends,  among  other  thinf;s. 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  cost-sav- 
ing benefits  of  satellite  technology  are 
distributed  to  users  of  communication 
services  both  here  and  abroad.  A  favor- 
able impression  can  be  expected  if  rates 
respond  quickly  and  fully  to  reductions 
in  cost  and  are  clearly  identified  by  the 
consumer  as  flowing  from  U.S.  techno- 
logical leadership.  The  impression  will 
not  be  as  favorable  if  the  rates  respond 
slowly  and  in  a  way  that  conceals  or  ob- 
scures the  relationship  between  the 
benefits  to  the  consumer  and  the 
achievements  of  U.S.  technology.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  will 
probably  be  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  quality  of  service  afforded  by 
satellite  relays  and  that  afforded  by  con- 
ventional submarine  cables.  Benefits 
to  the  corisumer  will  appear  mainly  in 
the  form  of  reduced  rates  for  existing 
services.  New  services  such  as  trans- 
oceanic television  tran.smi.s.sions  will 
themselves,  depend  directly  on  a  reduc- 
tion in  voice  channel  charges. 

An  important  question  now  comes  to 
mind:  Given  the  continuation  of  pres- 
ent-day regulatory  policies  and  prac- 
tices, and  in  the  light  of  our  historical 
experience  with  them,  how  is  the  com- 
mercial introduction  of  satellite  com- 
munications likely  to  affect  domestic 
and  over.sea  message  toll  telephone 
rates? 

To  answer  this  question  requires  an 
examination  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System.  We  should  try  to  find 
out  first,  the  criteria  the  FCC  has  em- 
ployed in  judging  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  and  of  proposed  changes  in  rates; 
and  second,  the  kinds  of  cost  and  revenue 
data  it  has  considered  relevant  in  mak- 
ing decisions  and  judgments;  and  third 
the  interaction  of  FCC  retjulation  and 
Bell's  pursuit  of  its  own  self-interest. 


In  addition,  we  should  also  try  to  es- 
tablish the  degree  of  responsiveness  of 
changes  in  rates  to  changes  in  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  this  historical  record 
of  regulatory  policies  and  practices,  we 
shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  effects  on 
rates  likely  to  take  place  with  the  intro- 
duction of  satellite  commtmications. 

THE    ORGANIZATIONAL     STRUCTURE     OF     THE     U.S. 
TELEPHONE   INDUSTRY 

As  groundwork  for  discussing  the 
nature  of  regulation,  let  us  consider  the 
oreanizational  structure  of  the  U.S. 
telephone  industry,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  provision  of  long-distance  toll 
.service.  The  dominant  corporate  entity 
in  the  telephone  industry  is  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  This 
corporation  .serves  essentially  as  a  hold- 
ing company  for  the  19  subsidiary  tele- 
phone operating  companies.  In  addi- 
tion, it  holds  stock  in.  and  has  licensing 
agreements  with,  .several  other  telephone 
companies.  AT.  &  T  holds  virtually 
all  the  stock  of  Western  Electric,  the  ex- 
clusive .supplier  of  telephone  equipment 
to  AT  &  T.  and  its  associated  com- 
panies: AT.  &  T  and  Western  Electric 
jointly  own  Bell  Laboratories.  This 
entire  complex  is  known  as  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System. 

AT.  L  T.  itself  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments: the  general  department  and 
long  lines.  The  general  department 
provides  general  administrative  func- 
tions for  the  associated  companies  in- 
cluding financial  advice  and  assistance, 
services  involved  in  obtaining  patents 
and  protecting  the  license  companies 
against  infringement  claims,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Bell  Laboratories*  research 
and  development  work.  For  these  serv- 
ices AT  &  T.  charges  the  operating  com- 
panies 1  percent  of  their  total  exchange 
and  toll  revenues  plus  interest  on  cash 
advances. 

The  long  lines  department  provides 
landline  and  transoceanic  facilities  con- 
nectinK  the  associated  companies  into  a 
worldwide  system  of  long-distance  serv- 
ice. The  associated  companies  them- 
selves supply  line  facilities  for  all  Bell 
intrastate  toll  traffic  and  for  most  inter- 
state traffic  involving  a  distance  of  under 
40  miles.  Long  lines  confines  itself  to 
participation  in  interstate  traflQc  in  ex- 
cess of  40  miles. 

The  Bell  System  operates  about  98 
percent  of  all  facilities  employed  in  pro- 
viding long-distance  message  toll  tele- 
phone service  in  the  United  States;  the 
as.sociated  companies  themselves  own 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  facilities 
u.sed  in  supplying  local  telephone  service. 
In  addition  to  message  telephone  serv- 
ice, the  Bell  System  owns  and  operates 
substantially  all  wire  facilities  used  in 
radio  and  television  broadcasting;  sup- 
plies facilities  for  a  lar^^'e  part  of  press 
news  and  telephotograph  service;  and 
operates  a  nationwide  teletypewriter 
service. 

The  remaining  local  exchange  tele- 
phone business  is  in  the  hands  of  about 
3.500  independent  telephone  companies, 
most  of  which  are  very  small. 

Measured  in  terms  of  revenue,  the 
business  of  the  independents  amounts  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  telephone 
service  in  the  United  States.     Long-dis- 
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tance  service  between  these  independent 
connecting  companies  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  supplied  by  A.T.  &  T.  long 
lines  and  Bell  associated  companies. 
Independent  companies  themselves  own 
few  toll  line  facilities.  The  revenue 
from  toll  messages  placed  through  these 
connecting  carriers  is  ordinarily  turned 
over  to  Bell,  and  the  independent  car- 
riers are  subsequently  reimbursed  for 
the  local  service  poition  of  the  messages 
they  have  provided. 

THE    LEVEL    KtTD    STRnCTXTRE    OF    INTERSTATE 
ME.S.SAC.E    TOLL     RATES 

The  nature  of  present-day  interstate 
toll  rates  within  the  United  States — ex- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii— is  relatively 
easy  to  describe.  The  station-to-station 
rate  for  a  3-minute  initial  period  is  the 
basic  rate  against  which  prcmiimis  and 
discounts  are  figured  to  derive  person-to- 
person  rates  and  cffpeak  service  rates. 
While  station  rate5:  through  the  years 
have  remained  essentially  constant  for 
distances  under  60  miles,  they  have 
dropped  markedly  over  the  longer  dis- 
tances. At  3,000  miles,  the  rate  in  1961 
was  $2.25.  as  compared  to  almost  $19  in 
1919.  Furthermore,  the  rate  mileage 
steps  at  longer  distances  have  length- 
ened through  time.  While  in  1937  the 
rate  increased  by  a  fixed  absolute 
amount  for  each  ICO-mile  increment  in 
distances  above  1.100  miles,  the  steps 
were  lengthened  in  1940.  so  that,  at  one 
extreme,  all  distances  between  2.300  and 
3.000  miles  take  the  same  rate. 

The  person-to-person  rate  is  derived 
by  adding  about  40-50  percent  to  the 
station  day  rate.  The  person  and  sta- 
tion night  and  Sunday  rates  are  de- 
termined by  subtracting  about  15-20 
percent  from  the  -espectivc  day  rate. 
Off-peak  overtime  rates  are  charged  on  a 
per  minute  basis  at  about  25-30  percent 
of  the  corresponding  3-minute  day  or 
offpeak  rate. 

This  structure  provides  uniformity  in 
interstate  rates  throughout  the  country, 
in  the  sense  that  rates,  being  a  function 
solely  of  distance,  are  established  with- 
out regard  cither  to  the  particular 
regions  of  the  count-j-  in  which  the  orig- 
inating and  terminating  points  are  lo- 
cated or  to  the  particular  routing  that 
the  message  might  take.  This  has  not 
always  been  the  cas(\  Prior  to  the  mid- 
1940"s  there  were  va  uatlons  in  interstate 
rates,  depending  upcn  the  particular  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  Bell  subsidiaries  op- 
crated.  For  example,  a  400-mile  inter- 
state rate  within  the  territory  of  Pacific 
Telephone  might  then  have  been  differ- 
ent from  that  for  a  400-mile  interstate 
call  within  the  territory  of  Southern  Bell. 

REGUL.\TION  OF  INTEaST.lTE   MESSAGE  TOLL  RATE.S 

Telephone  service,  like  gas  and  water 
.service,  has  generally  been  regarded 
throughout  its  history  as  a  natural 
monopoly  in  the  sense  that  the  attempt 
of  separate  companies  to  compete  In 
selling  to  a  single  buyer  would  lead 
to  a  duplication  of  facilities  grossly  in- 
efficient in  the  use  of  resources.  The  im- 
fortunate  historical  experience  of  allow- 
ing parallel  gas,  water,  and  telephone 
lines  to  go  Into  the  same  residential 
and  business  blocks  is  referred  to  repeat- 
edly in  the  literature  on  regulation. 
There  is  today  no  competition  as  ordi- 


narily conceived  In  the  message  tele- 
phone business.  While  there  are  many 
firms  in  the  telephone  industry,  each  has 
its  own  exclusive  local  marketing  area. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
telephone  a  few  attempts  were  made  to 
compete  in  common  markets,  but  by 
merger,  bankruptcy,  or  Government  in- 
tervention, these  markets  inevitably  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  firm. 

In  the  absence  of  the  competitive  pres- 
sure that  ordinarily  prevails  when  a  large 
number  of  firms  serve  the  same  market, 
public  recognition  was  early  accorded  to 
the  need  for  external  regulation  of  tele- 
phone rates  and  quality  of  service.  In 
1910,  under  the  Mann-Elkins  Act,  the 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  was 
vested  with  certain  interstate  toll  regula- 
tory authority.  In  1934  this  authority 
was  expanded  and  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  FCC  views  its  responsibihty  for 
regulating  interstate  rates  largely  as  a 
matter  of  maintaining  rates  at  a  level 
that  provides  a  "reasonable" — and  I  put 
this  word  in  quotes — rate  of  return  on 
investment  employed  in  interstate  and 
foreign  service.  The  objective,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  is  to  require  the  regulated 
firm  to  adjust  rates  in  a  manner  such 
that  its  net  interstate  and  foreign  rev- 
enue— after  deduction  of  operating  ex- 
penses, depreciation,  taxes,  and  so 
forth — is  just  suflflcient  to  cover  capital 
costs  of  the  net  plant  investment  devoted 
to  these  operations. 

The  separation  of  telephone  operations 
into  interstate  and  intrastate  categories 
for  regulatory  purposes  is  comphcated  by 
the  common  cost  nature  of  the  facilities 
used  in  the  telephone  industry-.  For  ex- 
ample, the  local  exchange  plant  and  the 
telephone  instrument  itself  are  employed 
in  supplying  local  exchange,  intrastate 
toll,  and  interstate  toll  senices.  While 
toll -line  facilities  themselves  are  not  used 
for  local  service,  they  are  used  for  both 
intrastate  and  interstate  service;  and. 
to  draw  a  finer  distinction,  they  are  used 
for  messages  involving  both  100-mile  dis- 
tances, and  3.000-mile  distances.  More- 
over, these  facilities  are  used  not  only  for 
telephone  message  sei-vice  but  also  for 
private  line  service,  teletypewriter  ex- 
change—TWX— and  commercial  televi- 
sion and  radio  program  transmission. 

For  the  separation  of  interstate  prop- 
erty costs,  revenues,  expenses,  taxes,  and 
reserves  from  overall  operating  data,  the 
FCC  relies  on  separations  procedures 
worked  out  in  1947 — and  periodically  re- 
vised— by  a  joint  committee  of  the  FCC 
and  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utility  Commissioners.  The  separa- 
tions into  interstate  and  intrastate  cate- 
gories are  used  by  both  the  FCC  in  ob- 
serving the  level  of  earnings  in  interstate 
traffic  and  by  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies in  dividing  up  their  respective 
shares  of  profits  from  interstate  service. 
All  revenues  collected  by  Bell  asso- 
ciated companies  and  independent  con- 
necting companies  from  interstate  mes- 
sage toll.  TWX,  private  line  and  program 
transmission  services  are  pooled  on  a 
monthly  basis.  A.T.  k  T.  long  lines  and 
each  Bell  associated  company  break  out 
its  interstate  expenses — operating,  de- 
preciation,  commissions   paid   to   inde- 


pendent connecting  companies,  and  so 
forth — and  plant  investment  that,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  IJ^XJ-NARUC  separations 
procedures  are  attributable  to  interstate 
service.  After  expense  items  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  pool  or  revenues,  the  re- 
maining net  revenue  is  returned  to 
A.T.  &  T.  long  lines  and  the  associate 
compames  on  the  following  basis:  On 
the  net  investment  it  contributes  to  the 
pool,  each  Bell  participant  gets  back  a 
rate  of  return  that  is  equal  to  the  rate  of 
return  that  the  total  net  revenue  in  the 
pool  bears  to  Uie  total  net  investment; 
in  other  words,  each  subsidiary  enjoys  a 
rate  of  return  on  its  interstate  invest- 
ment that  is  e<iual  to  the  Bell's  overall 
rate  of  return  on  Bell's  interstate  in- 
vestment. 

With  some  revisions,  these  figures  are 
used  by  the  FCC  to  determine  the  profit- 
ability of  interstate  operations.  The  re- 
visions arise  because  of  a  difference  in 
viewpoint  between  the  FCC  and  Bell 
about  the  measurement  of  net  invest- 
ment .  Bell  contends  that  for  ptirposes  of 
rate  regulation  a  "total  net  investment" 
base  should  be  used,  while  the  FCC  em- 
ploys a  net  book  cost"  base  in  its  rate 
of  return  computations.  The  net  book 
cost  base  includes  only  net  book  cost  of 
completed  plant.  The  total  net  invest- 
ment base  includes,  in  addition  to  com- 
pleted plant,  supplies,  and  materials, 
cash  working  capital,  plant  mider  con- 
struction, investment  in  affiliated  com- 
panies, and.  under  revenue,  a  capitalized 
interest  charge  on  these  items.  The 
practical  effect  l>etween  the  FCC  and  Bell 
approach  is  that  the  FCC  rate  of  return 
computation  runs  to  about  one-half  a 
percentage  point  higher  than  Bells  com- 
putation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  FCC  uses 
these  figures  is  best  described  by  discuss- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding message  toll  increases  granted 
by  the  FCC  to  Bell  in  1953.  In  1952-53 
the  rate  of  grow  th  of  telephone  business 
dechned.  bringing  atwut  a  reduction  in 
Bells  rate  of  return.  In  August  1953. 
the  Bell  companies  filed  revised  tariflf 
schedules  increasing  interstate  toll  rates 
by  about  8  percent,  to  l)ecome  effective 
on  October  1,  1953. 

The  revised  mtes  were  expected  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  about  $63  million  an- 
nually.    For  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1953.  the  system  had  enjoyed  an  inter- 
state rate  of  return  of  5.2  percent.    How- 
ever, certain  changes  in  expenses  had  oc- 
curred   during    the    year — higher    wage 
levels     and     the     increased    connecting 
company  shares  in  toll  sei-vices.  and  so 
forth — which,  if  adjusted  on  a  full -year 
basis,  would  have  driven  the  rate  of  re- 
turn   down    to   about    48   percent.    In 
other  words,  if  the  company  were  to  face 
the  same  business  conditions  in  1953-54 
that  it  had  in  1952-53.  the  sole  differ- 
ences being  due  to  the  full  annual  effect 
of  new  commitments  made  during  1952- 
53,  its  interstate  rate  of  return  would 
have  fallen  from  5.2  to  4.8  percent.     On 
the  basis  of  this  reasoning,  the  FCC  con- 
cluded   that   without   the   message   toll 
rate    increase.    Bell    interstate    profits 
would  subsequently  fall  to  about  4.8  per- 
cent, a  rate  judged  to  be  unreasonably 
low. 
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The  effect  of  the  proposed  October 
1953  rate  increase,  in  addition  to  the 
full-year  effect  of  prior  commitments, 
was  expected  to  bring  the  rate  of  return 
up  to  about  6.5  percent. 

The  reaction  of  the  FCC  toward  the 
anticipated  6.5  percent  of  return  gives 
rise  to  several  observations.  The  first 
concerns  the  nature  of  FCC  decisions 
concerning  telephone  rates.  These  de- 
cisions, unlike  those  concerning  domestic 
and  oversea  telegraph  rates,  have  never 
been  based  on  full  evidence  presented  in 
a  formal  hearing.  Throughout  the  PCC 
memorandum  issued  at  the  time  Bell's 
revised  tariffs  were  being  appraised,  ref- 
erences are  made  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  never  been  a  fonnal  record  of  evi- 
dence sufficiently  complete  to  provide  the 
basis  for  an  adequate  determination  of 
a  fair  rate  of  return. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commission's  staff: 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  hearing  record 
upon  which  has  been  developed  full  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  various  complex 
and  controversial  factors  which  enter  Into 
a  determination  of  a  fair  rate  of  return  for 
the  interstate  operations  of  the  Bell  System, 
It  Is  neither  feasible  nor  appropriate  to  at- 
tempt a  definitive  determination  as  to  what 
is  the  proper  level  of  Interstate  earnings  for 
the  Bell  System. 

However,  based  upon  the  staff's  routine 
studies  of  the  Bell  System's  capital  costs  and 
revenue  requirements,  the  staff  believes  that 
the  above-Indicated  going  level  of  Inter- 
state earnings  of  4.5  to  4.8  percent  re- 
flects a  deficiency  In  current  earnings.  In 
this  regard,  the  steff  Is  satisfied  that  the 
earnings  Indicated  by  these  return  ratios  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  Bell  System's  mini- 
mum capital  costs. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  formal 
hearings  and  investigations  are  com- 
monly undertaken  in  regulated  indus- 
tries— as.  for  example,  in  domestic  and 
international  telegraph— the  PCC  has 
never  completed  a  formal  rate  hearing 
for  telephone  service  rendered  by  the 
Bell  System.  Whatever  disagreement 
between  Bell  and  PCC  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  a  compromise  has  always  been 
worked  out  that  sidestepped  formal  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  second  observation  is  that  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rate  of  return  depends 
upon  the  cost  of  capital  for  the  system, 
and  the  cost  of  capital  in  turn  depends 
upon — among  many  other  things — the 
kinds  of  capital  and  their  proper  mixture. 
Specifically,  equity  capital  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  debt  capital,  in  that  stock- 
holders expect  a  larger  rate  of  return 
than  recipients  of  interest,  if  they  are  to 
be  induced  to  face  the  relatively  greater 
risk  entailed  in  holding  stock  than  in 
holding  bonds.  The  Bell  System  has  a 
capital  structure  heavily  dependent  on 
equities.  About  one-third  of  the  struc- 
tui-e  is  in  bonds  and  two-thirds  is  in 
stock,  in  contrast  to  a  split  of  about 
50-50  typical  for  most  large  U.S 
coiporations.  For  Bell  the  cost  of 
capital  is,  therefore,  higher  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  structure  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  debt.  In  the  words 
of  the  Commission's  staff: 

For  example.  It  may  be  argued  that  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  Bells  total  capital 
could  be  derived  from  debt  financing  with- 
out Impairing  the  system's  financial  sound- 
ness   and    thereby    reduce    the    amount    of 
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revenues  required  for  servicing  total  capital 
of  the  Bel)  System.  For  example,  If  a  debt 
ratio  of  50  percent  Is  used  In  computing  the 
total  cost  of  capital  for  the  Bell  System,  with 
a  3-percent  cost  of  debt  capital  and  an  8-per- 
cent cost  of  equity  capital,  the  overall  cost 
would  be  about  5.5  percent  (as  compared  to 
the  present  estimate  of  6  percent)  and  in 
addition  there  would  be  a  savings  in  income 
taxes  entering  into  revenue  requirements. 

The  question  arises  about  the  I'ole  of 
the  regulatory  agency  in  detei-mining 
what  kinds  of  structure  should  be  used 
in  appraising  the  cost  of  capital.  The 
FCC  has  never  dictated  to  AT.  &  T.  the 
proportion  of  equity  debt  that  would  be 
prudent.  While  A.T.  &  T.  has  found  it 
advantageous  to  have  a  relatively  high 
proportion  of  equity  that  contributes  to 
stabilizing  the  return  over  time  appor- 
tionable  to  stockholders,  the  question  re- 
mains whether  the  cost  of  capital  should 
be  based  merely  on  whatever  the  capital 
structure  of  the  enterprise  happens  to 
be,  or  whether  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  extends  beyond  this 
to  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes 
a  prudent  structure— a  structure  that 
could  conceivably  be  at  variance  with  one 
preferred  by  the  firm. 

A  third  observation  is  that,  in  evaluat- 
ing the  returns,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  they  are  taken  from  the 
operating  results  reported  by  the  com- 
panies themselves.  I  quote  again  the 
words  of  the  Commissions  staff: 

It  should   be  kept  In  mind  that  such  fig- 
ures are  constructed  from  operating   results 
data  as  reported  to  the  Commission  by  the 
company.     In  other  words,  the  operating  ex- 
pense   item.i    included    by    the    Belt    System 
and   the  ba:5e  to  which   its  earnings   are  re- 
lated  have    not    been   subjected    to   any   de- 
tailed   examination    by   the   Commission    to 
determine  the  propriety  of  all  amounts  re- 
ported   as    plant    investment    and    operating 
expenses.      To    the    extent    that    any    such 
amounts   should    be    found    to    be    improper 
for   ratemaking   purposes,   the    above   return 
figures  would   be  Increased   and   thereby  re- 
duce the  amount  of  revenue  required  to" pro- 
duce  whatever   return    the    Commls.sion   will 
decide  is  fair  and  reasonable      As  the  Com- 
mission  knows,   questions   have   been   raised 
from  time  to  time  by  its  staff  as  well  as  by 
other    telephone   regulatory   bodies   concern- 
ing various  matters  which  have  an  Important 
bearing  upon  Bell  System   revenue    require- 
ments, but  which  have  never  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  determination  bv  this  Cnm- 
mission  for  ratemaking  purposes 

To  what  extent  does  the  regulatory 
agency  have  a  responsibility  to  audit 
and  to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of  indi- 
vidual operating  items?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  FCC  is  primarily  con- 
cerned that  the  Bell  System  should 
follow  a  uniform  accounting  sy.stem  m 
which  expense  and  investment  items  ai'e 
placed  in  the  proper  account.s,  but 
whether  pai'ticular  items  should  or 
should  not  be  included  at  all  is  .seldom 
questioned. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  conditions 
surrounding  the  proposed  toil  late  in- 
Ci-ease  in  1953.  the  FCC  concluded  that 
the  6.5-percent  I'eturn  on  capital  was 
somewhat  higher  than  Bell's  cost  of  cap- 
ital, judged  even  on  the  basis  of  Bell's 
equity-debt  structure.  The  PCC  was 
therefore  faced  with  three  alternatives: 
First,  it  could  suspend  the  propo.sed  in- 
crease for  a  pei-iod  of  3  months,  pending 


a  decision  after  a  hearing  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  the  rates.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  such  a  hearing  would  be  on  the 
carrier  to  demonstrate  the  Justice  and 
reasonableness  of  the  revised  toll  rates- 
second,  it  could  suspend  the  rates  and 
designate  the  matter  for  a  hearing  and 
investigation,  after  which  it  could  pre- 
scribe just  and  reasonable  rates  to  be 
observed  by  the  carrier  in  the  future 
Again  the  burden  of  proof  would  fall  on 
the  carrier;  third,  it  could  do  nothing 
thereby  allowing  the  new  rates  to  go 
into  effect. 

The  FCC  chose  the  last  course;  it  did 
nothing.  Although  the  usual  procedure 
in  other  commimications  fields  has  been 
to  suspend  major  rate  changes  and  des- 
ignate the  matter  for  a  hearing,  the  FCC 
decided  against  foi-mal  proceedings. 

After  the  1953  rate  increase  was  grant- 
ed, toll  traffic  volume  continued  to  de- 
cline through  the  first  quarter  of  1954. 
With  the  toll  rate  increase,  however  the 
inteivstate  rate  of  return  was  held  iii  the 
range  of  6  to  6.5  percent;  largely  because 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  traffic  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1954,  the  rate  of  retui-n 
rose  to  6.6  percent  for  the  year.  In  1955 
traffic  volume  rose  about  10  percent 
above  that  in  1954  and  the  rate  of  return 
for  the  year  lose  to  7.7  percent.  The 
Commission's  staff  noted  at  the  time 
that: 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  at  existing 
rate  levels  Interstate  services  of  the  Bell 
System  are  producing  eiu-nings  which  are 
at  the  least  liberally  adequate  to  insure  the 
financial  integrity  and  safety  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  plant  devoted  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  these  services.  It  Is  also  pertinent 
that  the  Indicated  going  rate  of  earnings  of 
7  to  75  percent  represents  a  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  level  of  inter- 
state earnings  reported  by  the  Bell  System 
for  most  of  the  past  several  years,  and  may 
also  be  compared  with  the  return  of  6  5 
percent  which  it  was  estimated  would  derive 
from  the  October  1,  1953,  Increase. 

The  rate  of  return  continued  to  ri.se 
reaching  a  peak  of  8.5  percent  in  the  first 
quarter    of    1956.      During    this    period 
there    wa.s    discussion    within    the    FCC 
about    the  po.ssibility  of  seeking   a   toll 
rate   reduction   either  by    (a)    informal 
negotiation  with  Bell  in  an  effoi't  to  get 
agi'eement  on  a  i-ate  I'eduction,  or   ib) 
institution  of  a  formal  rate  proceeding. 
At  the  same  time,  another  factor  com- 
plicated   the  pictui'e.     The   criteria   for 
allocating  common  costs  between  inter- 
state   and    other    services    wei'e    recon- 
sidered   at    the   NARUC   convention    in 
October   1955,  and   it   was  decided  that 
the  separations  manual  I  previously  re- 
ferred to  .should  be  revised  in  a  way  that 
would  throw  a  larger  pi'oportion  of  total 
investment  and  expen.ses  into  the  inter- 
state accounts.     This  change  in  .separa- 
tions   procedures    under    the    .so-called 
modified  Phoenix  plan,  by  shifting  about 
SIdO  million  of  plant  investment  and  $20 
million    of    annual    operating    expenses 
fi-om  intrastate  to  intei'state  operations 
wa.s  expected  to  i-educe  the  rate  of  leturn 
in    inter.state    service    by    about    eight- 
tenths    of    a    percentage    point       This 
change  went  into  effect  July  1,  1956,  at  a 
time  when  the  rate  of  return  on  inter- 
state operations  was  running  at  about 
8.4  percent.    Under  the  new  separations 
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procedui-es,  the  rate  dropped  to  7.3  per- 
cent in  1957  and  1&58  During  this  whole 
period,  then,  from  1953  to  1957,  there 
was  no  formal  rate  proceeding  or  in- 
formal negotiations  with  Bell  about  the 
po.ssibilities  of  toll  rate  reductions. 
Rather,  possibly  as  a  substitute  for  a 
toll  rate  decrea.sc.  a  change  in  the  ground 
;  ules  of  separations  biought  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  i-eturn. 

Finally,  in  1959.  with  the  continuation 
of  Bell's  interstate  rate  of  letui-n  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent,  a  me.s.sage  toll  late  le- 
duction  amounting  to  $50  million   was 
negotiated.     Despite  this  i-eduction,  how- 
ever, the  rate  of  return  remained  at  7.9 
peicent  in  1959  anc  7.8  percent  in  1960. 
One  final  ob.serv£ition  is  in  order:  The 
structure  of  toll  i-ates  as  opposed  to  the 
overall  level  of  rat?s  is  apparently  sub- 
ject to  no  FCC  regulation.     In  the  mem- 
orandums issued  aiound  the  time  of  the 
October   1953   rate   increa.se.    thei-e   was 
little  mention  as  to  whether  relative  dif- 
ferences in  rates  reflect  relative  differ- 
ences in  cost  in  eny  meaningful  way. 
While  there  was  some  discussion,  with 
reference  to  cost  of  the  appropriate  pro- 
IXfrtion  of   the   3-minute   initial   period 
late   that   should   be   chai-ged   for  each 
minute  of  overtime  and  of  the  discount 
to  be  allowed  for  c-ffpeak  service,  there 
was  no  discussion   of,  say.   whether  $3 
mcs.sages  entail,  on  the  average,  twice 
the  cost  of  $1.50  messages. 

REGULATION     OF     OVERSEA     SERVICE     RATES 

A.T.  L  T.  owns  and  controls  all  domes- 
tic facilities  for  oversea  me.ssage  toll 
telephone  service.  It  has  radiotelephone 
giound  stations  in  New  York,  Oakland, 
and  Miami  fiom  which  circuits  reach 
nearly  every  principal  country  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  it  has  one  submarine 
cable  to  England  and  one  to  France  from 
Nova  Scotia,  one  tc  Havana  and  one  to 
Puei-to  Rico  from  Florida,  one  to  Hawaii 
from  San  Franciscc .  and  one  to  Ketchi- 
kan from  Seattle. 

The  structure  of  telephone  i-ates  be- 
tween New  Yoi-k  City  and  ovcr.sea  points 
to  which  direct  radiotelephone  or  cable 
service  is  provided. by  AT.  &  T.  is  ex- 
tiemely    interestinp      For    virtually    all 
distance  intervals  2.500  to  11.000  miles, 
the  3-minute  day  p«'rson  rate  is  unifoim 
at  $12.     To  a   few  areas  of   the  world 
where  service  with  the  United  States  is 
provided     by     routings     through     third 
countries,  notably  to  India  and  to  some 
points  in  the  Far  lilast  and  Africa,  the 
rate  is  $15.    "Hie  rate  falls  to  $9  for  rela- 
tively close-in  point,  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  few  scattered  points  represent  lates 
to  Hawaii.  $10.50;  Western  Alaska,  $8.25; 
and  Bermuda,  $6.     Unlike  the  case  of 
domestic  rates,  night  and  Sunday  dis- 
counts are  not  applicable  to  all  points 
and.  except  for  Hawaii,  there  is  no  re- 
duction below  the  person  rate  for  day 
station  calls.  These  rates  are  established 
by  AT.  L  T.  in  direct  negotiation  with 
representatives  of  the  individual  foreign 
countries  involved. 

The  rates  negotiated  by  AT.  i  T.  are 
filed  with  the  FCC  but  neither  FCC  nor 
any  other  Government  agency  partici- 
pates directly  in  oversea  toll  rate  deter- 
mination. There  has  been  hterally  no 
FCC  regulation  of  oveisea  rates  them- 
selves in  the  sense  of  maintaining  rates 


at  an  overall  level  that  provides  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  on  international 
business  considered  separately:  since 
oversea  service  revenues  and  expenses 
have  not  been  separated  out  from  other 
Bell  interstate  business,  a  separate  rate 
of  retui-n  cannot  be  computed.  Mixed 
together  are  the  investment,  revenue, 
and  expen.se  items  that  pertain  indis- 
tinguishably  to  international  mes.sage 
toll  business  as  well  as  to  domestic  inter- 
.state mes.sage  toll  business  and  TWX. 
private  line,  and  program  broadcasting 
service  discussed  earlier.  Accoi-ding  to 
a  Rand  study  it  appears  that  neither 
AT.  k  T.  nor  the  FCC  knows  what  the 
cuiTent  rate  of  return  is  on  international 
business  or  to  what  extent,  therefore,  the 
rate  levels  and  structures  reflect  the 
costs  of  pei-foi-ming  the  services  in 
question. 

RFGl'LATION     or     INTRASTATE     TOLL      AND      LOCAL 
EXCHANCf     RATES 

State  utility  commissions,  having  been 
given  authority  to  recognize  the  rate 
for  intrastate  toll  and  local  exchange 
service,  generally  follow  the  FCC  and 
adopt  the  "reasonable  "  rate  of  i-etui-n 
as  the  proper  criterion  for  rate  control. 
For  our  purposes,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  State  regulation  is  that,  in  mak- 
ing decisions  in  rate  cases,  only  Cali- 
fornia and  Wisconsin  routinely  require 
operating  data  to  be  separated  so  that 
intrastate  toll  and  local  exchange  opera- 
tions can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Typically  a  Bell -associated  com- 
pany will  present  proposed  tariff  changes 
to  the  State  commission  and  the  com- 
mission Will  pass  judgment  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  whether  rate  of  return  is 
reasonable  on  the  particular  services 
which  are  affected  by  the  tariff  changes 
but  on  whether,  given  the  rate  adjust- 
ments, the  rate  of  return  on  total  intra- 
state business  would  be  reasonable. 

The  intrastate  toll  sti-uctures  resemble 
the  interstate  sti-ucture  in  that  rates  are 
a  .step  function  of  distance,  they  are  uni- 
form throughout  the  State,  and  pre- 
miums and  discounts  are  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  station  day  rate  to  derive 
the  person  day  and  offpeak  rates  and 
the  station  offpeak  rate.  A  notable  dis- 
similarity to  interstate  rates  is  that  in 
neaily  all  cases  intrastate  rates  are 
higher  than  interstate  rates  for  consid- 
erable distances. 

RATE-COST     RELATION.SHrP8    Il»    THE    TELEPHONF 
INDUSTRY 

To  predict  the  impact  of  satellite  tech- 
nology on  toll  rates,  it  is  essential  to 
examine  present-day  relationships  be- 
tween rates  and  costs.  Whether  satellite 
induced  cost  reductions  will  be  reflected 
in  reduced  rates  can  be  inferred,  in  part, 
from  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
present-day  rates  respond  to  changes  in 
these  costs.  Here  we  are  thinking  of  cost 
in  terms  of  conventional  "average"'  or 
"unit"  cost — the  total  cost  incurred  in 
supplying  the  telephone  service  in  ques- 
tion— including  cost  of  capital  and  the 
allocation  of  common  costs — divided  by 
the  niunber  of  units  of  service  sold.  The 
more  closely  do  present-day  rates  cor- 
respond to  these  average  costs  and  the 
more  rapidly  do  they  respond  to  changes 
in  these  costs,  the  more  likely  will  a 
reduction  in  average  cost,  due  to  em- 


ployment of  satellite  relays,  be  reflected 
in  commensuiate  reductions  in  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  rates  for  various 
.services  do  not  i-eflect  the  costs  incurred 
in  these  sei'vices.  or  if  we  observe  changes 
in  cost  while  rates  reinain  constant  or 
respond  only  with  a  lae.  we  can  infer 
that  the  effect  of  satellite-induced  cost 
i-eductions  on  rates  will  be  ambiguou.s 

I-^et  us  examine  the  rate  of  return  of 
various  seivices  as  a  measure  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  prices  of  services  reflect 
cost.-^.  The  greater  the  rate  of  retuin  for 
a  particular  .service,  the  higher  is  the 
unit  price  relative  to  average  cost,  that 
is.  the  greater  is  the  ratio  of  a  given 
telephone  rate  to  the  cost  of  the  service 
charged  for.  We  ai'e  concerned  with  the 
rate  of  return  on  intei-state  business  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  to  support  judg- 
ments about  the  level  of  intei-state  rates 
lelative  to  the  total  cost  of  interstate 
opeiations. 

We  are  also  concei-ned  with  the  late  of 
return  of  various  more  narrowly  defined 
services,  to  support  judgments  about  the 
structure  of  rates  and  of  costs.  Three 
questions  will  serve  as  focal  points: 

Fiist.  What  is  the  rationale  for  em- 
ployment of  the  criterion  of  "reasonable 
rate  of  return"  in  conti-oUing  the  level 
of  rates  charged  for  telephone  services? 

Second.  What  are  the  major  con- 
ceptual difficulties  faced  by  regulatory 
bodies  in  maintaining  telephone  revenue 
at  a  level  that  oears  a  close  relationship 
to  total  cost?  In  view  of  these  difficul- 
ties, how  effective  has  been  FCC  regu- 
lation of  Bells  rate  of  return  on  inter- 
state business? 

Third.  To  what  extent  do  differences 
in  rates  charged  for  particular  services 
leflect  differences  in  the  costs  of  per- 
forming those  .services,  and  how  is  this 
relationship  affected  by  regulatory  con- 
trol interacting  with  the  fii'm"s  pui.">uit 
of  its  own  self-interest? 

THE    RATIONALE    OE    REGULATING     THE    RATE     OF 
RETURN 

Regulation  by  the  FCC  and  State 
agencies  of  the  telephone  industry  is 
based  largely  en  the  notion  that  tele- 
phone companies,  protected  from  the 
competitive  pi-essures  present  in  most 
U.S.  industries,  could  raise  telephone 
rates  and  could  enjoy  excessive  pioflts 
if  they  were  not  subject  to  outside  con- 
trol. As  an  ethical  judgment,  it  is 
argued  by  some  persons  that  it  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
firm  to  reap  large  profits  simply  becau.se 
it  has  a  monopoly  position.  These 
profits,  being  in  excess  of  the  firm's 
costs,  constitute  a  i-eward.  so  it  is  argued, 
that  is  over  and  above  the  i-eturn  re- 
quired to  give  the  firm  incentive  to  pro- 
vide the  services  in  quest:on. 

The  reasonable  rate  of  return  criterion 
is,  therefore,  used  as  a  tool  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  such  "excess"'  profits:  after  de- 
duction of  all  proper  expenses  from  gross 
revenues,  the  fiim  is  to  be  left  with  a 
net  revenue  just  sufficient  to  cover  its 
cost  of  capital,  that  is.  the  return  re- 
quired to  provide  sufficient  incentives  to 
investors  to  supply  capital  to  the  firm. 

OVERALL    INTERSTATE    RATE-COST    RELATIONSHIPS 

How  effective  has  the  FCC  been,  in 
fact,  in  maintaining  interstate  telephone 
rates  at  a  level  that  generates  a  total 
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revenue  just  equal  to  total  cost  of  inter- 
state operations?  In  other  words,  to 
what  extent  has  regulation  eliminated 
"excess"  pronts  in  interstate  telephone 
business?  Unfortunately,  no  definitive 
answer  is  possible.  This  is  due  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  the  separation  of  costs 
into  intrastate  and  interstate  accounts  is 
subject  to  controversy,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  objective  standards 
are  lacking  by  which  the  "true"  costs  in- 
curred in  the  telephone  industry — and 
in  many  other  regulated  industries — can 
be  determined.  The  very  fact  that  the 
industry  is  regulated  imphes  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  free-market  competi- 
tion that  ordinarily  provides  guidelines 
by  which  the  performance  of  an  industry 
can  be  evaluated.  The  conceptual  prob- 
lems of  regulatoi-y  control,  arising  out  of 
the  absence  of  a  competitive  norm  for 
appraising  market  behavior,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  voluminous  literature.  Never- 
theless. I  would  like  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  basic  problems : 

First.  The    difficulty    of    determining 
what     rate     of    return     is     reasonable. 
Should  rate  of  return  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  equity  or  of  debt  capitaliza- 
tion or  of  what  mixture  of   the   two? 
Given  the  differential  risk.s  of  various  en- 
terprises,  general   economic   conditions, 
rates  of  return  allowed   other  utilities. 
competition  in  the  money  market  from 
other  industries,  and  future  requirements 
for  additional  capital,  what  rates  of  re- 
turn are  sufficient  to  induce  replenish- 
ment and  expansion  of  a  firm's  capital, 
while   not   being   excessive?     What   re- 
turn is  required,  over  and  above  costs  in 
the  strict  accountimj  sense,  to  give  the 
firm  incentive  to  engage  in  cost  reducing 
innovation?     If   the   firm   were   always 
forced  down  to  a  return  covering  only 
its  costs  it  would  have  no  incentive  to  ex- 
plore and  employ  new  cost-saving  tech- 
nology, since  it  would  not  be  able  to  cap- 
ture for  itself  any  increase  in  profit  in 
so  doing.     While  the  costs  of  the  firm 
could  well  be  interpreted  as  including  a 
share  of  additional  profit  as  a  reward  for 
innovation,  the  question  as  to  how  much 
reward  is  required  on  incentive  grounds 
admits  of  no  clear-cut  answer. 

Second.  The  difficulty  of  determining 
the  base  on  which  rate  of  return  is  to 
be  computed.     Should  the  base  be  the 
value  of  whatever  plant  investment  the 
firm  shows  on  its  balance  sheet,  or  the 
value  of  -prudent'   investment,  or   the 
value  of  "used  and  useful"  investment? 
If  the  base  is  the  value  of  plant  invest- 
ment, the  firm  has  available  a  possible 
loophole  in   that  it  can  capitalize  mo- 
nopoly profits  by  inflating  its  rate  base. 
If  the  base  is  the  value  of  "prudent"  in- 
vestment, or  the  value  of  "used  and  use- 
ful" investment,  the  problem  arises  of 
determining  what  is  in  fact  prudent  or 
used   and   useful   investment.     And,    to 
open  another  Pandora  s  box.  should  this 
base  be  valued  in  terms  of  original  cost 
or  reproduction  cost?    The  literature  on 
the  subject  of  original  versus  reproduc- 
tion costs,  together  with  the  records  of 
rate  cases  fought  on  this  issue,  would  fill 
a  considerable  number  of  books. 

Thud.  The  difficulty  of  determining 
what  expenses  are  proper  subtractions 
from  gross  revenues  to  derive  net  reve- 


nue used  in  rate-of -return  computa- 
tions. If  the  regulatory  commission  al- 
lows whatever  expenses  the  company 
claims,  the  company  can  simply  spend 
its  monopoly  profits  by  inflating  its  ex- 
pense accounts,  as  by  spending  a  good 
deal  on  advertising,  public  relations, 
basic  and  applied  research,  a.s  well  as 
granting  handsome  salaries  and  non- 
pecuniary  benefits  to  executives. 

An  important  question  is  whether  the 
criterion  of  reasonable  rat«  of  return  is 
really  meaningful  when  the  reuulatory 
commission  assumes  little  control  over 
investment  and  expen.se  items  that  go 
into  the  computation  of  rate  of  return. 

Subsequent  to  the  1953  rate  increase, 
when  Bell's  profits  were  running  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent,  the  FCC  was  handi- 
capped in  taking  action  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  formal  proceeding  that  would 
provide  appropriate  guidelines  for  Bell's 
pricing  policies: 

The  Commission  has  never  made  a  formal 
determination  defining  what  is  a  fair  rate 
of  return  for  intersiate  service  or  the  basis 
upon  which  such  return  should  be  com- 
puted. Nor  has  the  Commission  ever  for- 
mally determined  various  other  que.stlons 
which  are  involved  in  evaluating  Interstate 
revenue  requirements  for  ratemak;ng  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  staff  is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  state  deflnitneiy  whether  the  present 
indicated  level  of  earnings  warrants  concern 
by  the  Commission  as  to  the  justness  and 
reasonableness  of  existing  rates. 


A  further  impediment  ari.sp'?  from  the 
fact  that  in  toll-rate  negotiations  an  up- 
per  and   lower  limit  of  reasonableness 
exists  between  which  the  partie.s  nego- 
tiate.    If  Bell  proposes  a  rate  increase. 
It  has  in  a  sense  the  "buiden  of  proof" 
in  justifying  the  leasonablene.ss  of  the 
proposed  increase,  that  is.  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  is  enjoyed  by  the  FCC.    If  on 
the  other  hand,  the  FCC  negotiates  with 
Bell    for    a    reduction    m    rates,    then 
A.T.  &  T.  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
At  first  glance  this  procedure  would  seem 
fair  insofar  as  it  generally  gives  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  to  the  party  that  does 
not    initiate    the   negotiations.     At    the 
same  time,   in  considering  an    industrv 
in  which  technological  change  ha.s  been 
as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in  the  telephone 
industry,  one  wonders  whether  this  pro- 
cedure does  not  introduce  a  bias  lesult- 
ing  in  a  lag  between  unit  co.^t  reductions 
and  rate  reduction.^.    Since  the  tixnd  of 
unit  costs  in  the  telephone  industry  for 
message  toll  .service  has  been  downward 
the  benefit  of  doubt  in  rate  negotiations 
has  generally  gone  to  A.T.  &  T.— a  factor 
which  compounds  the  FCCs  ta.sk  m  suc- 
cessfully   negotiating    rate    reductions. 
The  explanation  for  the  comparatively 
small  toll  rate  reduction  negotiated  in 
1959  may  well  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  bur- 
den of  demonstrating  the  reasonableness 
of  the  reductions  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  FCC.     One  can  well  ask  whv  fun- 
damentally, it  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  regulator  agency  to  show  that  a 
given   toll-rate   reduction   is  reasonable 
rather  than  that  it  should  be   the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  company  to  show  that 
the, rate  reduction  is  not  reasonable. 

Tliese  factors  are  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  a  substan- 
tial lag  occurred  in  the  1950s  between 
the  time  of  Bell's  apparent  reduction  in 


cost    per  unit  of   service   rendered,   as 
measured  by  the  rise  in  Bell's  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  the  time  when  telephone  toll 
rates  were  reduced.    It  should  be  noted 
that  soon  after  the  rate  increase  in  1953, 
the  rate  of  return  rose  above  the  pre- 
dicted 6  5  percent— and  even  6.5  percent 
had  been  considered  by  the  FCC  to  be 
more  than  Bell's  cost  of  capital— and 
remained    at   higher   levels   for   the    re- 
mainder of  the  decade.     Yet  it  was  not 
until  6  years  after  the  1953  increase  that 
the    FCC    negotiated    a    rate    reduction 
with  Bell,  and  even  the  1959  reduction 
has  not  pu.shed  the  rate  of  return  below 
7  pei-cent.     It  is  true  that  interstate  toll 
rates  have  fallen  very  substantially  dur- 
ing  the  whole  course  of  Bell's  history, 
but  the  crucial  question  is,  How  closely 
correlated    with    cost    reductions    were 
thesf  toll  rate  reductions?    On  the  basis 
of   the  regulatory  record   during    1953- 
59.  it  appears  that  FCC  practices  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  lag  in  the  ad- 
justment of  rates  to  changes  in  cost. 

THr  .STRtCTrRE  OF  KKTTSi  A.ND  COSTS 

In    addition    to    the   relationship    be- 
tween overall  i-ate  levels  and  total  cost 
of   interstate   operations,    measured    by 
the  overall  rate  of  return  of  interstate 
telephone     operations,     we     must     also 
examine  the  relationships  between  rate 
structure  and  co.'=t  structure.     To  what 
extent  do  differences  in  rates  for  various 
services    reflect   differences    in    costs    of 
performing  the.se  .services?     I  have  al- 
ready   Mated    that    the    FCC    has    been 
primarily   emphasizing   the  criterion   of 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  overall  in- 
terstate operations,  and  it  has  not  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  relationship.s 
between  rate  structure  and  cost  struc- 
ture.   In  the  absence  of  regulatory  con- 
trol over  those  relationships  we  might 
expect    cost    per    unit    to    constitute    a 
widely  varying  percentage  of  the  pricn 
charged  for  the  various  teleplione  serv- 
ices offered.     The  regulated  firm  would 
still   be  free  to  charge   relatively   high 
monopoly  rates  for  some  services   and 
"U.SC"   its    monopoly    profits   to    support 
other   .services   whose   revenues   do   not 
fully  cover  their  own  costs.    By  "spread- 
ing" out  its  monopoly  profit  over  a  wide 
range  of  services  in  this  manner,  it  might 
•■^till  show  an  overall  "reasonable"  rate 
of  return  on  all  services  taken  together 
In  so  doing,  however,  the  rate  it  sets  for 
any  particular  .service  might   be  either 
higher  or   lower   than   the  unit  cost  it 
incurs  in  providing  that  service. 

If  message  toll  service,  TV  and  radio 
program  tiansmi.ssion.  private  wire  serv- 
ice, and  TWX  service  were  each  costed 
separately,  the  total  revenues  from  each 
service  might  not  equal  the  total  cost 
of  the  service— including  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital and  allocation  of  common  cost  as 
computed  by  the  FCC— even  if  the  firm 
offering  all  these  services  were  to  show 
overall  equality  between  total  cost  and 
total  revenue  for  all  services  taken  to- 
gether. On  the  basis  of  evidence  from 
special  co.st  studies,  the  staff  of  the  FCC 
has  summarized  Bell's  situation: 

In  the  absence  of  special  studies  to  segro- 
gat.e  the  cost  applicable  to  each  service  It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  level  of  earnings  from  each 
service  or  to  determine  whether  the  partlc- 
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ular  service  is  earning  more  or  less  than  a 
fair  return.  It  wlU  be  recalled  that  in  1953 
such  studies  were  made  for  the  Bell  System's 
TWX  and  private  line  telegraph  services  and 
culminated  in  rate  adjustments,  effective 
July  1,  1953.  for  these  services  More  re- 
cently, cost  studies  have  been  made  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  television  transmission  services 
nf  the  Bell  System.  It  would  appear  from 
the  studies  that  at  existing  rates  the  serv- 
ices are  not  fully  compensatory,  and  that 
Bell  is  earning  only  a  nominal  return  if  any 
at  aU  from  them.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  indicated  by  the  cost  studies,  it 
appears  that  other  Interstate  operations  of 
the  Bell  System,  principally  message  toll  tel- 
ephone services,  are  subsidizing  the  users  of 
the  intercity  television  transmission  services, 
to  the  extent  that  the  latter  services  are 
producing  less  than  a  fair  return  on  the  net 
Investment  allocated  to  those  services. 
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Consider  now  two  other  kinds  of  serv- 
ice,   again    broadly    defined — interstate 
message  toll  telephone  service  and  intra- 
state telephone  service.    Here  too  there 
is  evidence  that  ratios  of  total  revenue 
to  total  cost  in  each  of  the  two  services 
are  not  the  same.     For  one  thing,  the 
rate  of  return  on  interstate  service,  at 
least  in  certain  years  for  which  we  have 
data,  is  higher  than  that  on  intrastate 
service.     And,   the   payments   that  Bell 
makes  to  independent   connecting  car- 
riers for  their  local  costs  of  performing 
toll  services  appear  to  be  higher  than  the 
cost  they  incur  in  performing  these  serv- 
ices, which  suggests  that  in  a  sense  toll 
service  subsidizes  local  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  break  down  Bell's 
intrastate  and  interstate  operations  for 
selected  years  from  1949  to  1960.  In  each 
of  the  first  3  years  interstate  operations 
earned  about  1.7  percentage  points  more 
than  intrastate  operations,  and  raised 
the  Bell  overall  rate  of  return  by  about 
0.3  of  a  percentage  point.  Partly  because 
of  the  adoption  in  mid- 1956  of  the  modi- 
fled  Phoenix  plan,  under  which  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  investment  and  expenses  allo- 
cated to  the  interstate  accounts,  the  gap 
between  intrastate  and  interstate  rate  of 
return  has  fallen  in  recent  years  to  about 
0  8  of  a  percentage  point. 

That  interstate  revenues  partially  sup- 
port intrastate  services  is  suggested  by 
the  amounts  paid  by  Bell  to  independent 
connecting  carriers  providing  local  serv- 
ice portions  of  toll  operations.     When  a 
toll  call  is  originated   in   the  local  ex- 
change of  an  independent  carrier,  the 
carrier  collects  the  toll  revenue  and  turns 
it  over  to  Bell.     Periodically  the  carrier 
receives    a    reimbursement   based    on   a 
schedule  negotiated  t)etween  the  carrier 
and  Bell.    While  these  agreements  vary, 
over  one-half  of   the  independent  car- 
riers are  covered  by  a  uniform  settlement 
arrangement  promulgated  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association.     With- 
out going  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the    reasons,    the    evidence    shows    that 
short-haul    calls    do    not    cover    their 
total  cost  while  long-haul  calls  gener- 
ate revenues  in  excess  of  their  total  cost. 
The   evidence   most  directly  supporting 
this  statement  is  drawn  from  the  Bell 
System  study  of  six  areas  of  less-than- 
40-mile  interstate   toll   traffic  for  the  9 
months  ending  January  31.  1946.     Data 
from  these  studies  show  that  substantial 
losses  were  suffered  in   this  short-haul 
traffic  in  all  six  areas.     Since  Bell  was 


earning  no  less  than  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return  on  interstate  business  as  a 
whole  in  1946,  it  follows  that  long-haul 
business  was  earning  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  in  short-haul 
traffic. 

Additional  evidence,  drawn  from  a 
study  made  by  the  Mountain  States 
Telephone  Co.  for  very  short-haul  traf- 
fic— 5  cents  initial-period  rate — reveals 
that  large  losses  were  reported  in  all 
areas  studied. 

The  principal  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  interstate  service  upon  which 
it  gets  a  presumed  reasonable  rate  of 
return  and  its  intrastate  service  is  that 
intrastate  service  involves  on  the  average 
a  much  shorter  haul:  that  is,  the  average 
intrastate  call  involves  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  does  the  average  interstate 
call.  In  one  sample  made  in  the  late 
1940's,  the  average  interstate  call  in- 
volved the  distance  of  204  miles  while 
for  18  States  the  average  length  of  intra- 
state calls  ranged  from  9  to  54  miles. 

State    regulatory    commissions — with 
the  exception  of  those  in  California  and 
Wisconsin — do  not  normally  require  in 
rate  hearings  a  separation  between  local 
exchange  and  intrastate  toll  investment 
and  expenses.    Nevertheless,  several  spe- 
cial studies  were  undertaken  in  the  late 
1940's  in  which  separations  were  made 
between  local  service  and  intrastate  toll. 
The  results  of  these  studies  disclose  that 
the  companies  operated  their  intrastate 
toll  business  at  a  negative  rate  of  return 
of    -0  62    percent   while   interstate   toll 
generated  a  positive  5.27  percent  and  the 
local  exchange  a  positive  3.33  percent. 
These  data,  broken  down  for  individual 
States  show  a  positive  relationship  be- 
tween  the  average  distance  of  call  in 
each  State  and  the  profitabihty  of  intra- 
state  toll  business.     While  as  a  group 
they  received  little  if  any  positive  return 
from  intrastate  tolls,  the  ones  that  indi- 
vidually receive  positive  returns  general- 
ly  have    relatively   long   intrastate   toll 
hauls;  the  ones  that  suffer  large  losses 
have    relatively    short    hauls,    resulting 
from     the    positive    character    of    the 
relationship   between   net   revenue  and 
distance. 

Moreover,  not  only  did  intrastate  toll 
business  apparently  earn  less  than  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  in  the  late  1940's, 
at  least  as  shown  by  this  sample  of  18 
States,  but  at  the  same  time  intrastate 
rates  were  generally  higher  than  inter- 
state rates  for  comparable  distances.  In 
most  States  the  station-to-station  day 
rate  runs  15  to  30  percent  more  than  the 
interstate  rate  for  comparable  distance 
while  their  person-to-person  rates  rim 
from  30  to  80  percent  more.  Only  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  price  their  entire 
intrastate  business  on  the  basis  of  the 
interstate  schedules. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  the  person 
day  rate  for  intrastate.  50-mile  messages 
is  82  percent  higher  than  that  charged 
for  interstate  50-mile  messages.  The 
person  night  rate  is  73  percent  higher. 
The  ratios  of  1.00  for  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  indicate  the  adherence  of 
these  two  States  to  the  interstate  sched- 
ules. While  Permsylvania  is  on  the 
interstate  schedules,  neighboring  Ohio 


with  much  the  same  population  density, 
per  capita  income,  and  history  of  eco- 
nomic development,  shows  quite  large 
disparities.  Georgia  and  Florida  show 
small  disparities  while  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  show  large  ones.  There  are 
no  striking  differences  between  Eastern 
and  Western  States  or  between  large 
ones — either  in  population  or  area —  and 
small  ones. 

An  investigation  conducted  in  1950  dis- 
closed that  for  all  rate  classifications  the 
intrastate  rates  were  about  35  percent 
higher  than  interstate  rates. 

The  fact  that  intrastate  toll  earnings 
are  relatively  low  and  at  the  same  time 
intrastate  rates  are  higher  than  inter- 
state, suggests  that  the  primarily  short 
haul  intrastate  toll  business  is  relatively 
unprofitable  if  charged  at  the  interstate 
leveLs.  which  tend  to  underprice  short 
haul  interstate  traffic.  And  even  if  pre- 
miums above  interstate  levels  are 
charged,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  intrastate  rate  of  return  up  to  that 
for  interstate  business. 

Another  reason  why  intrastate  toll 
rates  are  relatively  high  is  that  State 
commissions  allow  relatively  high  intra- 
state toll  rates  in  order  to  subsidize  local 
exchange  service.  I  understand  that 
commissions  are  frequently  more  amen- 
able to  the  idea  of  raising  tolls  than  of 
raising  the  local  exchange  rates — that 
somehow  raising  additional  revenues 
through  tolls  is  more  "pohtically  palat- 
able than  raising  it  through  local  ex- 
change rates. 

In  conclusion,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  short  haul  interstate  traffic  does  not 
cover  its  total  cost  and  that  long  haul 
interstate   traffic  covers  more   than  its 
total  cost.     Because  intrastate  toll  busi- 
ness   is    predominantly    short    haul    in 
character,  it  would  not  earn  an  adequate 
rate  of  return  if  priced  on  the  interstate 
schedules.     Even  though  intrastate  toll 
business  is  priced  above  interstate  rates, 
intrastate  toll  business  may  continue  to 
show  a  lower  rate  of  return  than  inter- 
state.   There  is  a  correlation  between  in- 
trastate profitability  and  length  of  haul. 
While   long-haul  rates  have  dropped 
drastically,  short-haul  rates  at  60  miles 
and  below  have  hardly  changed  at  all. 
Tlie  explanation  for  this  paradox  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  technological  advance- 
ment in  the  industry  has  brought  about 
reductions  in  long-haul  costs — that  is,  by 
perfection  of  high-capacity  coaxial  and 
microwave  systems— much  more  rapidly 
than  they  have  brought  about  reductions 
in  the  local  terminal  costs. 

OVERSEA     MESSAGE    TOLL     HATES     AND    COSTS 

Let  us  now  examine  costs  and  revenues 
in  oversea  traffic.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  much  less  abundant  than  tho.se 
available  for  domestic  business. 

Again  we  have  to  ask  these  questions: 

First  Does  the  structure  of  oversea 
rates  reflect  accurately  the  differentials 
in  cost  incurred  in  performing  the  re- 
spective services? 

Second.  Are  oversea  rates  set  at  a 
general  level  that  bears  a  close  relation- 
ship to  overall  costs  incurred  in  oversea 
telephone  business? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  we 
mentioned  before  that  the  basic  rate 
remains  imifonn  at  $12  for  a  wide  range 
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of  distances  and  routings  of  oversea  calls. 
Yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  cost  remains 
constant  for  these  various  kinds  of  calls. 
For  instance,  the  cost  of  the  message  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Moscow  is  certainly 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  message 
from  New  York  to  London  although  the 
toll  rate  is  the  same  for  both.  Further- 
more, in  examining  the  division  of 
revenue  between  countries,  we  find  that 
the  oversea  link  absorbs  a  widely  vary- 
ing revenue  per  message — depending  on 
the  location  of  the  originating  and  ter- 
minating points — and  this  variation  is 
not  a  function  of  cost  of  ocean  link  op- 
erations. 

Without  going  into  details,  we  find 
that  the  disparities  between  rates  and 
costs  are  almost  the  same  as  for  two 
domestic  messages  of  identical  distance 
but  different  routings.  For  example. 
the  cost  of  a  message  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  is  certainly  far  lower  than 
for  one  from  Tillamook,  Oreg..  to  Bar 
Harbor.  Maine,  since  the  former  could 
use  directly  Bells  transcontinental  mi- 
crowave system,  while  the  latter  must 
take  a  circuitous  routing  over  relatively 
high  cost  line  facilities.  Yet  the  rate 
charged  for  the  two  calls  is  the  same,  be- 
cause domestic  toll  rates,  being  a  func- 
tion only  of  airline  distance,  do  not 
reflect  the  costs  of  particular  routings. 
The  oversea  tariffs  are  similar  in  that 
they  do  not  reflect  costs  of  particular 
routings  either — it  is  just  that  they  go 
one  step  further  and  dispense  with  the 
relation.ship  to  distance  as  well. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  second  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween oversea  rates  and  overall  costs 
incurred  in  providing  overeea  service. 
For  oversea  operations,  there  are  no  FCC 
or  company  data  on  expenses  or  reve- 
nues, and  we  cannot,  therefore,  make  an 
analysis  comparable  to  that  made  for 
domestic  services.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  never  had 
the  data  to  regulate  oversea  phone  serv- 
ice. However,  let  us  try  a  very  rough 
computation  of  profitability  of  United 
States-European  telephone  traffic  on  the 
basis  of  the  little  information  available. 

In  1958  AT.  &  T.'s  share  of  gross  reve- 
nues from  European  service  was  approxi- 
mately $10. 1  million.  For  this  service  it 
employed  ocean  links  consisting  of  ra- 
diotelephone facilities  on  the  east  coast 
and  one  transatlantic  telephone  cable — 
TAT-1 — in  which  it  holds  50  percent 
ownei-ship.  A.T.  &  T.s  share  of  the 
cable  investment  was  about  $23  million 
and  its  annual  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  run  to  about  $200,000. 
An  annual  revenue  of  $2.5  million  would 
cover  the  cost  of  the  cable  and  its  an- 
nual expenses,  assuming  an  8  percent 
interest  rate  and  a  20-year  life. 

While  A.T.  &  T.  s  costs  for  the  trans- 
atlantic radiotelephone  facilities  are 
not  available,  wc  do  have  data  about 
the  west  coast-Hawaiian  radiotelephone 
service.  In  1957  this  service  was  esti- 
mated at  $L2  million  in  investment  and 
$389,000  in  annual  operating  expenses. 
Since  the  traffic  volume  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  is  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  volume  between 
the  continental  United  States  and 
Hawaii  we  shall  assume  that  radiotele- 
phone costs  are  also  three  times  as  great 


which  would  give  us  $3.6  million  invest- 
ment and  $1.2  million  annual  operating 
exp>enses,  a  cost  that  would  be  covered — 
again  assuming  20-year  life  and  8-per- 
cent intere.st  rate — by  an  annual  revenue 
of  $1.6  million. 

In  addition  to  the.se  ocean  link  cost.s 
ve  must  also  con.sider  land  line  haul  and 
terminal  costs  for  oversea  service.  We 
shall  presume  that  the  average  point  of 
origin  of  messages  was  in  zone  2  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  take  the  75-cent 
figure  as  refiecting  the  line  haul  co.st  per 
3  minutes  of  use.  Presuming  that 
A.T.  &  T.'s  revenues  of  $10.1  million  are 
one-half  of  the  dollar  equivalent  total 
revenues  for  United  State.s -European 
service — a  proportion  suggested  by  the 
revenue-sharing  aareement.s — and  divid- 
ing the  $20.2  million  estimate  by  the 
total  of  772.000 — inbound  plus  out- 
bound— messages  we  derive  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $27  per  call.  This  fiuure  gives 
an  average  length  of  call  of  7  minut<^s  at 
the  $12  basic  rate  or  a  total  of  5.4  million 
messages  minutes.  Multiplying  SO  75  3 
by  5.4  million,  we  get  a  line  haul  e.^timate 
of  $1.3  million.  We  estimate  the  local 
terminal  costs  by  considering  the  pay- 
ments that  would  be  made  to  independ- 
ent telephone  companies  for  their  local 
costs  if  their  toll  operati  m.s  were  con- 
fined exclusively  to  oversea  service,  that 
is,  if  their  average  revenue  per  message 
were  $27.  The  total  charge  to  the  local 
terminal  companies  is  approximately  $2 
Multiplying  this  figure  by  the  420.000 
outbound  moscages  gives  a  total  of 
$840,000. 

All  these  estimated  co.sts  together — 
$2.5  million  cable.  $1.6  million  radio- 
telephone, SI. 3  million  line  haul,  and  $0  8 
million  local  ':erminal — total  $6  3  million 
or  only  about  60  percent  of  A.T.  &  T  's 
gross  European  oversea  revenue  of 
$10.1  million  for  the  year  1958.  Using 
ihe  same  techniques  of  estimation  for 
1959  data  and  adding  to  the  oversea 
link  the  second  transatlantic  cable — 
TAT-2 — completed  in  September  1959 
we  get  a  cost:  of  about  $7.6  million  or. 
again,  about  60  percent  of  AT.  L  T.'s 
gross  European  oversea  revenues  of  $12 
million  in  1959.  In  conclusion,  even 
after  we  have  taken  into  account  a  cost 
of  capital  of  8  percent  of  plant  invest- 
ment, total  cost  appears  to  be  only  about 
60  percent  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  revenue  for 
oversea  .service  for  the  two  most  recent 
years  for  which  traffic  data  are  avail- 
able. 

Of  course,  these  estimates  are  very 
rough  and  can  by  no  means  be  taken 
literally.  At  the  same  time  the  esti- 
mates of  costs  were  deliberately  made 
generous,  and  the  estimates  of  line  haul 
and  terminal  costs,  a  source  of  consider- 
able uncertainty  in  the.se  computations, 
could  var>'  over  a  wide  range  without 
materially  afiecting  the  conclusion  that 
revenues  from  transatlantic  operations 
appear  to  be  substantially  higher  than 
costs  incurred  in  performing  this  service. 

REGULATION  OF  TELEPHONE  TOLL  RATES  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  SATEL- 
LITE.S 

What  are  the  implications  of  all  this 
for  the  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites? In  particular,  given  the  continua- 
tion of  current  regulatoiT  practices  and 


policies,  in  what  manner  will  introduc- 
tion of  communications  satellites  affect 
telephone  rates?  If  telephone  com- 
panies do  achieve  voice  channel  cost  re- 
ductions by  resort  to  satellite  technology, 
they  may  reduce  rates  for  the  services 
affected,  but  not  necessarily  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  savings,  and  they 
may  redrce  rates  for  other  .services  not 
affected  directly  by  satellite  operations. 
Puitheimore,  because  these  reductions 
may  take  i^lace  over  a  period  of  years 
after  satellites  are  inli(xluced,  the  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  cost  re- 
duction and  rate  reduction  may  be 
blurred.  The  longer  is  this  timelau.  the 
greater  will  be  the  extent  to  which  tlie 
cost  reductions  made  possible  by  satel- 
lite usage  will  be  mixed  in  with  cost  re- 
duction arising  from  technological  pron- 
ress  in  other  areas  of  the  industry,  and 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  attribute 
any  particular  telephone  rate  reductions 
to  communications  satellites. 

Consider  a  single  hypothetical  exam- 
ple: Suppose  that  a  few  years  after  satel- 
lite service  is  established  between  New 
York  and  London  the  basic  toll  rate 
drops  from  $rj  to  $9.  The  consumer  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  rate  reduction  was  due  to 
first,  lower  cost  per  unit  of  service  re- 
sulting from  adoption  of  satellite  com- 
munication techniques;  .second,  delayed 
resix)nse  to  the  reduction  in  unit  cost 
lesulLing  from  the  improved  submarine 
cables  laid  before  the  satellite?  system 
was  introduced;  third,  reduction  in  unit 
costs  not  connected  directly  with  trans- 
atlantic telephone  operations;  fourth, 
agreements  between  AT.  &  T.  and  for- 
eign Kovcrnment  establishing  a  new 
basic  $9  rate  which  has  little  relation- 
.ship to  any  immediate  cost  reduction. 

In  short,  while  consumers  may  in  gen- 
eral benefit  from  the  use  of  satellite  serv- 
ices, the  benefits  may  not  be  commen- 
surate with  cost  reductions  deriving 
from  the  .satellite  system;  and  the  bene- 
fits are  likely  to  be  distributed  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  cloud  the  cause-effect  re- 
lationship. 

There  are  several  characteristics  of 
the  telephone  industry  I  mentioned 
earlier  that  would  lead  us  to  this  con- 
clusion: Fust,  the  ab.sence  of  FCC  regu- 
lation with  respect  to  the  level  and 
structure  of  over.sea  toll  rates;  second, 
the  lack  of  attention  devoted  to  the 
structure  of  domestic  rates;  third,  the 
oversea  and  domestic  rate  structures 
that  provide  single  rates  for  wide  vari- 
ations in  distance  and  routing;  fourth, 
tlie  behavior  of  the  firm  it.self  in  a  man- 
ner that  makes  tenuous  the  relationship 
between  rates  and  costs:  fifth,  and  the 
empirical  evidence  that  the  differences 
between  co.<;ts  and  rates  vary  from  one 
type  of  service  to  another. 

Given  current  regulatory  policies, 
what  can  we  expect  will  happen  if  the 
telephone  industry  is  faced  with  voice 
channel  cost  reductions  afforded  by 
satellite  communications? 

THE     EFFEt  T     OF     SATELLITE     COMMUNICATIONS 
ON    OVER.SEA     RATES 

Under  current  regulatory  policies  and 
practices,  the  impact  of  voice  channel 
cost  reductions  on  service  between 
United  States  and  oversea  point  would. 
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taken  by  itself,  probably  be  reflected  in 
Bell's  interstate  operating  accounts  as 
an  increase  in  net  revenue  over  that 
which  would  have  existed  if  the  higher 
cost  transmission  techniques  had  been 
employed.  If  over.sea  rates  were  main- 
tained at  a  constant  level  while  satellite 
communication  is  substituted  for  con- 
struction of  new  submarine  cable  and 
radiotelephone  facilitie.s,  oversea  gro.ss 
revenues  would  not  change  as  a  result 
of  satellite  employment  while  operating 
expenses  <as  a  subtraction  from  gross 
revenues  I  would  decline  to  the  extent 
that  satellite  communication  did  lead  to 
lower  voice  channel  imit  costs  than  for 
conventional  transmission  techniques. 

The  major  problem,  from  the  stand- 
jjoint  of  FCC  regulation,  is  that  this 
change  in  Bell's  revenues  would  probably 
not  affect  to  a  substantial  degree  Bell's 
overall  rate  of  return  on  interstate — and 
international — business,  to  which  the 
FCC  pays  primary  attention,  because  the 
contribution  of  oversea  revenues  and  ex- 
penses is  a  small  part  of  the  total.  Even 
if  Bell  were  to  make  substantial  profits 
from  satellite  services,  the  effect  on  over- 
all rate  of  return  would  probably  not  be 
sufficient  by  itself  to  trigger  FCC  regu- 
lations for  toll  rate  reductions.  Bell 
might,  of  course,  voluntarily  reduce 
oversea  toll  rates,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  but  the  point  here  is  that  there  is 
little  in  the  regulatory  machinery  that 
would  require  it. 

To  consider  some  figures,  in  1960  over- 
sea gross  revenues  amounted  to  only 
about  2  percent  of  total  Bell  interstate 
gross  revenue.  It  is  true  that  oversea 
telephone  service  i.'  growing  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  Bell's  other  interstate 
.services — 10  to  15  percent  annually  com- 
pared to  about  10  p^M•cent  for  the  rest— 
and  that,  therefore,  the  percentage  of 
total  revenue  contributed  by  oversea 
service  will  ri.se  th;ouph  time  if  these 
rates  of  growth  continue. 

However,  if  both  oversea  and  domestic 
interstate  .services  continue  to  grow  as 
they  did  between  1953  and  1960.  by  1967 
oversea  service  will  still  contribute  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  total  interstate 
gross  revenue.  To  understand  better 
the  .significance  of  the  over.sea  contri- 
bution, consider  this  hypothetical  ex- 
ample. A.ssume  that,  first,  oversea  reve- 
nue IS  in  fact  4  percent  of  the  total 
in  1967;  second,  annual  costs  of  the 
satellite  system  and  all  other  costs  in- 
curred in  oversea  traffic  amount  to  only 
25  percent  of  total  oversea  revenue,  and 
the  other  75  percent  represents  profit; 
third,  marginal  State  and  Federal  tax 
rates  against  Bell's  net  revenue  are  the 
.same  as  they  were  in  1953;  and  fourth, 
the  ratio  of  total  net  plant  to  total  gro.ss 
revenue  in  Bell's  interstate  accounts  is 
equal  to  2— roughly  the  ratio  existing  in 
the  late  1950's.  Under  these  assumptions 
oversea  revenue  would  raise  Bell's  over- 
all interstate  rate  of  return  by  about 
eight-tenths  of  a  percentage  p>oint. 

But  we  already  mentioned  that  Bell's 
rate  of  return  fluctuated  from  6.5  per- 
cent to  about  8  percent  between  1954  and 
1958  without  major  toll  rate  changes  be- 
ing made — a  fluctuation  considerably 
larger  than  eight-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point.    It  would  appear,  then,  that  under 
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these  assumptions  a  return  of  75  percent 
on  oversea  revenue  would  not  necessarily 
trigger  negotiations  by  tlie  FCC  for  toll 
rate  reductions. 

Of  cour.se  we  could  make  other  sets  of 
a.ssumptions  under  which  the  effect  of 
Bells  rate  of  return  would  vary.  If  by 
1967  oversea  revenues  were  to  comprise 
8  percent  rather  than  4  percent  of  total 
interstate  revenues,  other  assumptions 
remammg  the  same,  then  overall  rate 
of  return  would  rise  by  about  1.4  per- 
centage points;  if  the  revenue  contri- 
bution were  6  percent  but  oversea  mes- 
sage costs  comprised  50  percent  rather 
than  25  percent  of  oversea  revenue,  then 
overall  rate  of  return  would  rise  by  about 
1  percentage  point. 

The  salient  feature  of  all  of  these  ex- 
amples is  that  profit  on  oversea  serv- 
ice could  be  subsUmtial.  say  50  to  75 
percent  of  oversea  revenue,  without 
causing  Bell's  overall  interstate  rate  of 
return  to  vary  by  more  than  it  has  in  the 
past  during  times  when  its  toll  rates  re- 
mained constant.  Because  of  the  regu- 
latory timelag.  combined  with  the  rela- 
tively small  effect  of  oversea  net  reve- 
nue on  Bell's  overall  interstate  rate  of 
return,  it  is  possible  that  large  profits 
could  be  earned  on  oversea  business  for 
a  number  of  years  without  pressure  being 
exerted  for  toll  rate  reductions.  In  ad- 
dition, toll  rate  reductions  may  be  de- 
layed because  of  time  required  for  traf- 
fic to  reach  sufficient  volume  to  show  a 
reduction  in  unit  cost  and  because  of  al- 
lowances made  for  amortization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
.satellite  system. 

Furthermore,  even  if  toll  rate  reduc- 
tions are  made,  it  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  oversea  toll  rates  would  be  the  ones 
reduced.  To  the  extent  that  the  firm  de- 
sires to  obtain  rate  structures  that  are 
politically  "palatable  "  and  to  the  extent 
that  regulation  is  lacking  in  maintaining 
a  close  relationship  between  unit  cost 
and  rates  for  particular  services,  the 
"benefits"  of  satellite  cost  savings  could 
be  spread  to  other  services — such  as 
short  haul  interstate  toll  traffic — that  are 
not  themselves  affected  by  satellite 
operation. 

Regulation  by  the  FCC  of  Bells  over- 
all interstate  rate  of  return  would  not 
prevent  Bell  from  maximizing  profit  in 
the  oversea  sector.  Bell's  reaction  to  a 
rising  overall  rate  of  return  due  to  highly 
profitable  oversea  operations  may  entail 
expansion  into  other  less  profitable  mar- 
kets as  a  method  of  reducing  overall 
rate  of  return  to  the  "allowable  "  rate 
of  return  level,  in  preference  to  the 
alternative  of  forgoing  additional  profit 
in  oversea  service  by  lowering  toll  rates 
for  oversea  service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  differences 
between  oversea  rates  and  average  costs 
arising  with  satellite  relays  are  not 
different  in  nature,  after  all.  from  the 
differences  that  already  exist  between 
first,  short  haul  and  long  haul  inter- 
state message  toll  traffic:  second,  inter- 
state and  intrastate  traffic;  third,  inter- 
state message  toll  traffic  and  other 
kinds  of  interstate  telephone  business — 
that  is,  TV  program  transmission — and 
fourth,  present  oversea  toll  revenues  and 
costs.  Evidence  that  such  disparities 
exist     today     simply     strengthens     the 


notion  that  disparities  will  exist  in  the 
era  of  communications  satellites. 

The  conclusion  we  reach,  then,  is  thai 
the  cost  savings  derivable  from  the  new- 
techniques  would  probably  not  be  dis- 
tributed 111  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
some  of  the  political  gains  that  might 
otherwise  accrue  to  the  United  Slates. 
While  the  world  may  be  duly  impressed 
at  the  time  we  introduce  satellite  serv- 
ice on  a  commercial  basis,  conlinuaiion 
of  the  favorable  image  will  depend  on 
tangible  benefits  to  the  public  here  and 
abroad.  Of  course,  by  simply  cutting 
cosLs,  the  satellite  system  will  benefit 
someone — ^Ihe  stockholder  who  receives 
lugher  dividends  because  of  higher 
monopoly  profit,  the  taxpayer  whose  tax 
bill  goes  down  because  of  larger  taxes 
paid  by  telephone  companies  on  thcii* 
higher  net  revenue,  and  the  telephone 
user  to  the  extent  that  he  pays  lower 
telephone  rates.  But  ihis  may  not  be  the 
most  desirable  distribution  for  exploiting 
the  potential  political  advantages  of  a 
successful  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. A  distribution  more  closely  con- 
sistent with  this  objective  would  involve 
telephone  rate  reductions  reflecting  the 
full  effect  of  satellite  cost  reductions  and 
unambiguously  displaying  this  cause- 
effect  relationship. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  believe  would  be  the 
best  approach  to  this  whole  problem 
The  amendment  I  have  in  mind  would 
read  as  follows: 

.strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  (at  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  a  proposed 
plan,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  tills 
Act.  for  the  creation  of  a  corporation  to  es- 
tablish and  operate,  in  cooperation  witli 
Government  agencies,  a  commercial  world- 
wide communications  system  using  com- 
munications satellites  in  space  and  related 
terrestrial   installations. 

"(b)  Such  plan  shall  contain  appropriate 
provisions  to  Insure  that — 

"ill  the  corjjoration  so  established  shall 
be  privately  owned; 

•■(2 1  the  stock  tliereof  shall  be  issued  in 
.such  manner  as  to  encourage  the  widest  dis- 
tribtition  to  the  American  public: 

"(3)  such  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem would  be  competitive  with,  and  not 
merely  supplemental  to,  exittiug  systems  of 
terrestrial  communications; 

"(4t  such  system  could  not  become  sub- 
ject to  direct  or  indirect  ovmershlp  or  con- 
trol by  one  or  more  existing  communications 
common  carriers; 

■■(5)  adequate  capitalization  is  provided 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  until  such 
time  as  its  revenues  will  assure  the  profitable 
operation  thereof  without  governmental  as- 
sistance 

"ict  Such  plan  shall  contain  such  other 
provisions  as  the  President  may  deem  ap- 
proi^riate  to  provide  for  the  establishment. 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  of  a  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  system,  as  part 
of  a  global  communications  network,  which 
will  be  responsive  to  p\iblic  needs  and  na- 
tional objectives,  which  will  serve  the  com- 
munication needs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  which  will  contribute 
to   world    peace   and   understanding." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  way  we  should  be  moving  to  get  the 
best  effect,  in  the  public  interest,  from 
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a  privately  owned  communications  satel- 
lite system.  The  fact  that  the  present 
plan  before  us  started  with  the  studies 
and  recommendations  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  so-called  com- 
munications common  carriers  seemed  to 
me.  from  the  very  beginning,  to  invite 
the  wrong  answer  to  this  problem. 

I  would  be  happy  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  carried  out  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  satellite  system  would  not 
belong  to  the  existing  communications 
common  carriers  and  that  no  one  of  them 
could  gain  control  of  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

By  proceeding  in  this  fashion,  it  seems 
to  me  a  privately  owned  corporation 
could  best  serve  the  public  interest,  and. 
in  my  judgment,  that  is  the  approach 
that  would  best  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  received  at  the  desk  and  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  following  questions  and  responses 
occurred  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Long's  address: 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  not  this  bill 
completely  reverse  the  historic  policy  of 
Congress,  developed  over  the  last  100 
years,  as  a  result  of  extensive  debate  and 
policy  decisions  by  administrations  and 
by  Congress;  namely,  that  in  order  to 
have  the  maximum  development  of  a 
new  mode  of  transportation,  whether  it 
be  for  the  carrying  of  freight  or  for  the 
carrying  of  passengers,  or  whatnot,  the 
old  form  of  transportation  should  not 
have  control  of  the  new,  competing 
transportation  facilities?  Has  not  that 
always  been  the  American  system  and 
policy,  which  would  be  reversed  by  this 
bill,  at  least  unless  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  adopted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve that  statement  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  is  unprecedented.  The  Senator 
is  familiar  with  the  fact,  is  he  not,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  cable  that 
lies  underneath  the  ocean  from  this 
country  to  England?  In  that  particular 
case,  the  communications  carrier  does 
negotiate  with  the  British  Government  in 
connection  with  that  cable.  It  is  doing 
it  now.  Many  times  it  calls  upon  the 
State  Department,  as  is  provided  in  this 
bill,  to  assist  them  in  those  negotiations. 

Furthermore,  in  this  bill  that  pro- 
cedure is  even  strengthened,  to  the  effect 
that  we  recite  specifically  the  traditional 
powers  of  the  President  to  negotiate  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  shall  interfere  with  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  bill  sug- 
gested the  SecretaiT  of  State  would  do 
it  Then  various  amendments  were 
made  by  committees  of  the  Congress. 
Members  of  the  State  Department  weue 
called  back.  They  found  the  provision 
that  now  appears — H.R.  11040 — to  be 
absolutely  acceptable  to  them. 


I  thought  the  Record  ought  to  show 
that  we  are  presently  allowing  private 
companies — the  A.T.  &  T.,  for  example — 
to  negotiate  with  the  British  representa- 
tives with  regard  to  the  cable  that  lies 
underneath  the  ocean,  through  which 
calls  are  made  from  this  continent  to  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  take  a  look  at  that  matter. 
I  will  accept  the  Senator's  word,  but  I 
would  still  question  whether  the  initial 
agreement  between  this  Nation  and 
England  was  made  by  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  .  speaking  for 
this  Nation,  and  speaking  for  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair".  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  under- 
stands, of  cour.se.  that  in  the  present 
situation  the  U.S.  Government  ha.^  a 
complete  monopoly  on  the  rocketry  and 
missile  complex  needed  for  any  experi- 
ment in  .space  commtmications.  In  other 
words,  the  A.T.  &  T.  desire  to  carry  out 
it,s  experiment  with  it.s  own  satellite  re- 
quires the  use  of  Govornmont  launching 
facilities— I  tliink  AT.  &  T.  is  the  only 
company  in  tlie  field,  with  the  exception 
of  po.ssibly  RCA,  which  could  afford  to 
conduct  such  an  expensive  experiment 
on  its  own  with  the  hope  that  someday, 
if  they  could  perfect  a  system,  they 
would  own  it  exclusively. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
came  before  the  committee  and  wa.s  con- 
sidered. Unless  we  make  this  a  corpo- 
rate effort  we  will  actually  make  it  a 
monopoly  effort,  because  there  are.  gen- 
erally, one  of  two  companies  which  could 
engage  in  such  an  experiment,  which 
costs  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

The  fact  is  that  A.T.  &  T.'s  desire  to 
place  a  satellite  in  oibit.  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  becau.'^e 
the  Government  is  the  only  power  in 
this  country  which  can  shoot  a  satellite 
into  orbit.  That  is  an  exclusive  field  be- 
longing strictly  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Even  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if 
the  arrangement  is  made  with  the  pri- 
vate corporations,  they  must  reimbur.se 
the  Government  for  the  expense  which  is 
incurred  in  shooting  satellites  into  .space. 

The  point  I  make  this  afternoon  is  that 
the  A.T.  &  T.  cannot  conduct  it.s  experi- 
ment without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  because  it  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  shoot  a  rocket  or  a  satellite 
into  space. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment — this  is 
a  matter  which  is  being  ab.solutely  over- 
looked, and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  overlooked — with  respect  to  this 
rivaliT  as  to  who  shall  get  its  communi- 
cations satellites  into  orbit  first,  that 
other  nations  such  as  Great  Britain  are 
working  in  this  direction.  Great  Britain 
has  the  authority  to  set  up  its  own  "Cape 
Canaveral,"  as  we  have  done.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  British  shoot  up  a  com- 
munications satellite,  which  they  could 
perfect  aiid  make  commercially  oi)erable. 
There  is  nothing  which  would  stop  the 
English  Grovernment  from  leasing  chan- 


nels to  the  AT.  &  T.  The  A.T.  &  T.  could 
lease  it,  could  pay  rent  for  the  u.se  of 
that  particular  satellite,  which  would  not 
belong  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  would  not  belong  to  any  American 
company.     It  would  belong  to  a  fornj^n 

counti-y. 

Tliere  is  not  a  single  law  under  our 
free  enterprise  system  which  would  for- 
bid or  prohibit  A  T.  &  T.  from  connect- 
ing its  facilities  to  the  British  communi- 
cations satellite. 

That  is  a  point  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind.  That  is  tlie  reason  why,  I  tliink, 
the  President  is  so  anxious  that  we  get 
moving  on  this  job.  because  the  big  ques- 
tion is.  "Who  will  get  there  first? 

If  Ru.s.sia  should  succeed  in  getting 
there  first,  it  would  attempt  to  preempt 
the  channels.  There  are  only  so  many 
channels  which  can  be  used.  A  serious 
question  arises,  "Will  we  be  frozen  out?" 
The  Senator  says,  "But  we  have 
spent  $25  billion." 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  think  ought  to 
go  into  the  Recofd,  with  the  permission 
of  my  good  friend. 

This  letter  comes  from   the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
It  relat-cs  to  the  money  which  has  b"en 
authorized  for  NASA. 

In  lO'iO  we  authoi-ized  $126  087.000 
In  1960  we  authorized  $485,300,000 
In  1961  we  authorized  $970,000,000 
In   1962  we  authorized  $1,784,300,000 
The  estimate  for  1963  is  $3,787,276,000 
Tho.se   are   the   amounts   which   have 
been    authorized   for  the   years    I    have 
stated.      Next   are   the    figures   for    the 
funds  appropriated 

In  1959  we  appropriated  total  NASA 
funds  of  $338,906,000.  Of  that  amount 
funds  for  "'Vehicle  development  and  pro- 
curement" were  $84,876,000.  For  "Com- 
munications, spacecraft  and  support" — 
this  is  the  important  thing- -though  we 
keep  talking  about  billions  of  dollars, 
the  amount  was  $3,204  000 

That  IS  the  money  which  was  appro- 
priated in  1959  for  space  commun.ri- 
tions. 

In  1960  we  appropriated  $3,014,000 
In  1961  we  appropriated  $16,933,000 
In  1962  we  appropriated  $25,900,000. 
For  1963  the  estimated  appropriation 
is  $50,538,000. 

Next  we  come  to  the  obligations.    That 
is   the   money    that    actually    had    been 
obligated  of  the  total  appropriated.    The 
figures  to  follow  relate  to  obligations: 
There  was  obligated  in  1959  $3,204,000. 
In   1960,  $3,014,000  was  obligated. 
In    1961.   $13,620,000   was  obligated 
In    1962.   $5,718,000  was   obligated. 
That  totals  $25,556,000 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  Sen- 
ators  keep   saying,   "If   we   do   not   get 
private   industi-y   into   this   pro.iect.    we 
will  go  full  steam  ahead."     I  regret  to 
.say — and  I  do  nor  say  this  in  criticism 
of  anyone — that   if  the  position  of  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  should  pre- 
vail in  this  debate,  and  if,  by  decision  of 
the  Senate,  there  is  not  created  a  pri- 
vate   corporation,    I    would    prayerfully 
hope  that  we  would  become  a  little  more 
spirited  and  a   little  more  enthusiastic 
about  appropriating  money  for  this  par- 
ticular program,  because  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  not  been  spending  as  much  as 
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we  should  for  communications  experi- 
mentation. 

They  come  before  our  committee  and 
say,  "'Whether  you  create  a  private  cor- 
poration or  not,  we  will  do  it  anyway." 
They  have  been  doing  a  wonderful  job, 
but  our  job  in  the  expenditure  of  all  that 
money  has  not  been  directed  toward  per- 
fecting a  communications  sateUite.  Our 
stress  has  been  in  putting  men  into  orbit 
and  in  trying  to  reach  the  moon.  We 
are  trying  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
We  have  been  trying  to  perfect  our 
technology  and  science  with  reference 
to  puttin.i;  heavy  payloads  into  space. 

In.sofar  as  actual  experimentation  on 
communications  is  concerned,  we  have 
not  spent  too  much  money.  In  fact,  in 
the  aggre;'ate,  up  to  now,  private  indus- 
try has  spent  more  than  the  Government 
has  in  the  specific  area  of  space  com- 
munications. So  I  fear  that  the  idea  that 
the  jc>b  would  be  done  anyway  is  a  .some- 
what fallacious  poir.t  of  view.  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  it  ver>'  serious  thought, 
I  am  not  .saying  that  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  is  wrong  and  that  I  am 
riiihr. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  ;s  this: 
Lot  us  not  po  off  with  the  idea  that  if  we 
do  not  do  .somethinL'  about  the  pro])osed 
corporation  this  yea/,  we  can  merely  sit 
back  and  t'.ie  project  will  take  care  of 
itself.  If — God  forbid — any  other  coun- 
try succeeds  in  getting  a  satellite  in 
space  before  we  do  and  becms  to  pre- 
empt that  area,  and  as  I  pointed  out, 
there  are  only  so  many  frequencies  avail- 
able for  use  in  space,  and  if  a  countiT 
should  preempt  those  frequencies  be- 
fore we  do.  we  will  be  in  a  very  unfortu- 
nate position.  I  wish  to  make  the 
Record  clear  on  that  point 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  raised  a  number 
of  questions  to  which  I  should  like  to 
respond.  In  the  first  place,  the  Senator 
quoted  the  fi.^ures  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admini.stration.  Do 
the  NASA  figures  include  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  same  fii  Idl" 

Mr.  PASTORE  Oh.  no,  I  suppo.se 
the  figures  of  the  Dej-iartment  of  Defense 
would  be  a  little  different. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Very  much 
so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
state  the  figures.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  put  those  figures  in  the  Record. 
Tlu  re  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
figure.  I  have  presented  the  NAS.A 
figure.     It  is  not  $25  billion. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  best  in- 
formation is  that  of  our  $25  billion  in- 
vestment to  conquer  space,  $475  million 
included  the  Department  of  Defense 
fieure  of  expenditures  in  the  field  of 
communications.  I  siiall  be  clad  to  sup- 
ply the  documentation  for  that  f-cure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  that  doctimentation  in  the 
Record.  My  staff  member  handed  to  me 
a  statement  related  to  the  military  com- 
munications field.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  one  of  the  pro- 
grams from  one  agency  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  another  because  the  pro- 
gram was  not  going  along  too  well.     I 


read  from  a  UPI  release  dated  June  11  as 
follows : 

Department  spokesmen  were  unable  to  say 
how  much  of  the  |170  million  spent  on  the 
Advent  satellite  communiciiiions  project 
represented  a  total  loss. 

The  AP  relea.se  of  June  11  said: 

The  spokesman  refrained  from  criticizing 
the  wrirk  of  the  Army,  which  has  spent  about 
$170  million  in  the  project  so  far.  Another 
$100  million  laas  Ijeen  sought  for  the  coming 
year. 

This  is  the  report  that  has  to  do  with 
the  shakeup  of  the  lagging  satellite  com- 
munication program  of  the  Army. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make  is 
that  we  have  been  lagging.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  Let  us  not  proceed 
with  the  idea  that  the  job  will  be  done 
anyway.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
.someone  has  been  a  little  too  relaxed  in 
the  field  which  we  are  discussing.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  was  not  Congress.  I 
am  not  saying  that  it  was  not  the  mili- 
tary. I  am  not  saying  that  it  was  not 
private  industry.  But  I  fear  we  must 
discard  the  idea  that  we  are  proceeding 
full  steam  ahead,  and  that  we  would  be 
going  ahead  anyway.  If  a  private  cor- 
poration is  not  created — and  I  hope  and 
have  every  confidence  that  it  will  be — 
I  hope  that  we  will  review  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  the  field  and  get 
going  on  the  job. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  cover 
the  subject  point  by  point.  We  are 
talking  about  a  $23  billion  investment 
in  the  effort  to  conquer  space.  My  best 
information  is  that  $471  million  of  that 
amount  has  been  spent  in  the  field  of 
space  communications.  I  know  that 
AT.  &  T.  would,  if  it  could,  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  communications  research 
completely  becau.se  AT.  &  T.  can  do  its 
research,  charge  the  t-elephone  users  for 
the  expenditure,  and  still  make  a  fair 
rate  of  return  over  and  above  their  ex- 
penditures, which  they  are  entitled  to  do 
in  their  operations.  For  their  private 
advantage,  I  can  understand  why  that 
great  corporation  would  want  to  keep 
other  companies  out  of  the  competition. 
AT.  &  T.  is  the  preatest  monopoly  of  all 
mankind  in  tlie  history  of  the  earth. 

So  far  as  the  a.ssienment  of  channels  is 
concerned.  I  think  the  Senator  know.? — 
and  I  certainly  know — that  we  have 
no  channels  to  a^ssien  until  foreign  na- 
tions agree.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  jam  every  channel  we  have. 
We  could  jam  every  channel  that  the 
Soviet  Union  mieht  have  m  a  high  orbi- 
tal satellite. 

Only  when  every  nation  agrees  on  how 
many  channels  each  nation  shall  have 
can  guarantees  be  made.  It  is  possible 
that  without  any  agreement  a  small  na- 
tion, provided  it  could  spend  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  for  an  adequate  sending  set 
to  transmit  to  the  synchronous  satellite, 
which  I  believe  will  be  the  good  and  ef- 
fective satellite,  could  jam  the  whole 
operation  by  merely  sending  to  such 
satellite  on  each  transmitting  channel 
on  which  we  could  send. 

So  the  subject  of  assigning  channels 
invohcs  an  international  agreement.  If 
we  are  going  to  communicate  with  Eng- 
land, we  must  get  the  Russians  to  agree 
that  they  will  not  communicate  on  the 


same  channel  at  the  same  time.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  we  shall  have.  That 
will  be  a  Government  function  no  mat- 
ter how  we  wish  to  try  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  the  question.  It  is  something 
that  the  Government  miist  agree  to.  It 
IS  also  something  that  AT.  &  T.  is  power- 
less to  do  anything  about  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: and  under  the  bill  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  It.  But  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  the  country  that  first  places  such  a 
satellit.c  into  orbit  will  be  in  a  strong 
position  at  the  conference,  because  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Only  if  the 
other  nations  will  asree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  the  satel- 
lites. We  would  have  the  frequencies. 
They  would  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  If 
the  Russians  get  the  satellite  in  space 
first,  we  may  have  to  do  business  with 
Ru.ssia  on  her  terms.  If  we  get  a  satel- 
lite m  space  first,  so  far  as  Senators  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  it  is  concerned, 
one  could  bet  his  bottom  dollar  that 
Ru.s.sia  would  have  to  proceed  in  the 
way  we  want  the  job  done.  It  all  de- 
pends on  which  nation  first  places  such 
a  .satellite  in  orbit.     That  is  important. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  as  familiar  as  I  am  with  problems  in 
foreign  relations.  I  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  though  I  do 
not  claim  any  expertise  in  the  field.  But 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows, 
as  well  as  I  do,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing any  kind  of  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians. It  is  always  a  subject  about  which 
no  one  can  be  sure. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  Russians  put 
a  satellite  in  orbit  first,  and  we  put  one 
in  orbit  second,  both  nations  will  then 
have  the  power  to  broadcast  on  all  the 
frenquencies  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  way  to  produce  order  out  of  such 
chaos  would  be  to  agree.  But  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  if  we  get  our  satellite 
m  space  first,  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
Russians  will  not  treat  us  as  boss  man. 
and  if  the  Russians  should  get  their 
satellite  in  space  first,  we  will  not  treat 
the  Russians  as  boss  man  in  charge  of 
the  destiny  of  outer  space.  We  will  still 
undertake  to  put  a  satellite  in  space 
whether  we  are  first  or  second,  and  so 
will  the  Russians. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yc.^;  but  the  first 
nation  to  put  a  satellite  in  space  would 
have  an  edge. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Only  if  the 
other  nations  would  be  willing  to  agree. 
We  have  the  same  problem  now  with 
respect  to  radio  signals.  We  must  agree 
with  foreign  nations  that  they  will  not 
broadcast  on  the  same  channels  that 
we  use,  or  that  they  will  share  chan- 
nels. The  fact  that  our  Nation  may  put 
a  satellite  in  space  first  would  not  com- 
pel another  nation  to  agree.  That  na- 
tion might  wish  to  put  its  satellite  in 
space  before  it  would  be  willing  to  talk 
business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  argu- 
ing that  it  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  we  put  a  satellite  in  space 
first  or  not?  If  that  is  his  argiunent.  I 
will  take  my  seat. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  make  that  assumption  and 
take  his  seat,  he  is  perfectly  free  to  do 
so, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  friend  why  the  proposed 
legislation  has  any  bearing  on  putting 
a  satellite  in  space  first.  We  are  now 
putting  satellites  in  space,  regardless  of 
whether  the  proposed  legislation  is  en- 
acted or  not.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  make  the  point  that  unless  we  act 
quickly,  we  might  lose  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  satellite  and  the  necessary 
frequencies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Positively.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  the  ad- 
,  ministration  for  a  long  time.  I  think 
«■'  this  is  a  fair  question.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  answered.  I  did  not  originate  the 
idea.  Every  time  I  rise  to  speak  I  repeat 
the  statement.  We  must  realize  that  the 
pending  measure  is  a  subject  of  great 
moment  to  the  administration.  An  ad 
hoc  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
FCC  to  determine  how  we  should  go 
about  conducting  experimentation.  That 
ad  hoc  committee  submitted  a  report. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission made  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  a  private  corporation  to 
be  owned  exclusively  by  the  interna- 
tional communications  carriers.  That 
subject  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
President.  The  President  discarded  the 
idea.  The  President  thought  that  the 
better  way  was  to  provide  a  private  com- 
pany. In  the  present  case  the  President 
feels  that  if  we  could  accomplish  our 
object  by  a  system  of  free  enterprise, 
the  effect  on  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  be  cataclysmic.  We  would  like  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  project  can 
be  done  under  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, because  in  the  United  States  com- 
munications systems  are  operated  under 
the  free  enterprise  system,  including  the 
operations  of  such  networks  as  NBC, 
CBS,  and  ABC  on  television  and  radio. 
They  are  all  examples  of  free  enterprise 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  telephone  companies, 
whether  we  like  them  or  hate  them — 
and  I  am  refen-ing  to  A.T.  &  T. — are  an 
example  of  free  enterprise.  A  great 
many  people  invest  their  money  in 
AT.  &  T.  The  President  thought  the 
best  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  create  a 
private  corporation.  In  order  not  to 
give  this  corporation  to  the  control  of  a 
common  carrier,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  be  a  body  of  15  directors.  6  to  be 
appointed  by  the  communications  car- 
riers— and  they  can  only  vote  for  3  of 
the  6 — 6  would  be  appointed  by  the  pub- 
lic ownership,  with  50  percent  of  the 
stock,  and  3  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

That  was  his  idea.  He  wrote  a  letter, 
and  he  had  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  introduce 
the  bill.     He  suggested  this  kind  of  cor- 


poration. V7hen  he  sent  the  message  he 
said  it  was  absolutely  essential  and  nec- 
essary that  America  get  going  on  this 
job.  He  said  it  was  important  that  we 
adopt  this  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me.  "Well,  why 
do  we  have  to  do  it  now?" 

First  of  all.  because  I  per.sonally  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  going:  second, 
we  have  the  instructions  of  the  Presidtmt 
of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  a  better  answer  than  that. 

If  we  wan';  to  say  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  being  unduly  anx- 
ious about  it.  we  have  the  right  to  say 
that.  I  have  no  stake  m  this.  A.T.  &  T. 
means  nothing  to  me.  All  these  carriers 
mean  nothirs  to  me.  On  the  question  of 
whether  we  do  it  by  public  ownership  or 
by  private  ownership,  fundamentally  to 
me,  personally,  the  proposal  before  us 
makes  good  sense  to  me.  This  is  one 
time  when  we  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  free  enterprise  is  a  good  thing. 

All  I  have  been  doing  is  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  .subcommittee  that  held 
hearings  da;/  after  day  and  marsluiled 
this  bill  thrcutih  the  committfe  and  has 
brought  it  out  of  the  committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  witii  certain  amend- 
ments which  we  think  protect  the  public 
interest.  That  is  my  part  m  this  whole 
thing. 

I  do  not  want  to  fight  anyone,  I  am 
not  against  anyone.  I  love  everyone. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  President's 
bill,  and  I  am  managing  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

A  great  many  people  are  saying  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  it.  In  answer  to 
that  I  say.  ■Qo  and  tt-ll  that  to  the  man 
in  the  White  House."  Many  people  say. 
"We  can  wat  until  1962.  "  I  say,  "Go  tell 
that  to  the  man  in  the  White  House." 
That  is  not  'vhat  lie  is  telling  me.  He  is 
telling  us  through  the  leadership  that  it 
be  important  to  enact  this  bill.  That  is 
where  it  stands. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to 
postpone  th.s  bill  until  next  year. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  should  like 
to  make  m,v  speech  on  this  subject.  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  very  shortly 
thereafter.  With  all  due  deference.  I 
find  that  some  of  the  things  I  say  seem 
to  evoke  violent  disagreement  on  the 
part  of  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  and  on  the  part  of  other  Senators 
also,  I  would  like  to  make  my  speech, 
but  I  cannot  make  it  if  I  must  continu- 
ally yield  to  Senators.  I  have  been  ac- 
cused in  the  press  of  conducting  a  fili- 
buster on  the  bill. 

Mr,  PASIORE,  I  have  not  accused 
the  Senator  of  filibustering  the  bill  He 
is  a  very  delightful  person, 

Mr,  LONCr  of  Louisiana,  I  spoke  for 
2'^  hours  yesterday,  during  which  time 
the  opposition  took  most  of  the  time. 
Yet  I  am  accused  of  being  a  filibuster, 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  never  accuse  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  of  writing  that  newspaper 
report, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  I  mere- 
ly feel  that  I  should  like  to  get  on  a  little 
bit  with  my  .speech. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  delightful  friend  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  As  I  sit  here  listening 
to  this  intri,uuin!;  debate  I  must  say  it 
has  real  overtones  of  immense  po.ssibili- 
ties  for  the  future  of  our  country.  The 
thouRht  does  occur  to  me  whether  there 
i.s  not  something;  involved  in  this  debate 
of  the  majesty  of  the  peoi)le  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
prestige  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  being  No. 
1  in  establishing  a  communication.^ 
satellite.  I  do  not  include  in  my  ques- 
tion the  type  of  legislation  that  will 
pass.  My  question  is  directed  simply  to 
the  point  whether  it  is  not  in  the  intere'^t 
of  America  and  American  freedom  that 
America  be  the  first  with  a  communica- 
tions satellite. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  100  i^ercent  I  believe  that 
we  sliould  proceed  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible 
and  t'.et  the  satellite  into  orbit.  That  is 
all  we  are  trying  to  do.  However,  we 
do  not  have  to  give  it  away  before  we 
have  it  up  there  in  space.  We  do  not 
have  to  sell  it  to  anyone  under  any  con- 
ditions. A  part  of  the  case  that  I  am 
undertaking  to  spell  out  is  that  in  my 
judgment  it  makes  best  .sense  to  go  ahead 
in  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  we  can  with 
the  development  of  this  matter  and  to 
go  ahead  with  this  Nation  negotiatmt; 
with  foreiyn  nations  for  the  a.s.si^;nmenl 
of  wavelengths  for  experimentation,  be- 
cau.se  in  the  initial  stages  we  will  be  ex- 
perimenting anyway.  We  should  al.so 
undertake  to  see  that  when  the  satellite 
system  is  in  effect  we  will  have  maximum 
competition. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  a  motion  In 
recommit  at  this  time  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  in  order, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose  I  wish  to  pro- 
ceed with  debate  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senatur 
from  Louisiana  is  giving  us  a  giaphic 
description  of  the  satellite  system.  He 
mentioned  one  system  of  satellites  at 
22.290  miles  in  space.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana how  we  are  going  to  get  those 
satellites  out  there  22.290  miles  in  space. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  It  sounds 
fantastic.  However,  such  a  satellite 
could  be  placed  in  orbit  at  that  point 
and  could  be  in  orbit  out  there.  Scien- 
tists and  engineers  tell  me  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  they  can  do 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  predict  that 
they  will  succeed  in  doing  it  the  second 
time  they  try,  and  they  have  hopes  of 
doing  it  the  first  time. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  is,  who  is  go- 
ing to  do  that?  Who  will  shoot  that  out 
into  space,  and  will  it  be  shot  out  there 
with  rockets? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Atlas-Agcna  booster 
can  get  it  up  there.  Tlie  technical  work 
on  the  satellite,  which  would  do  the 
sending  and  the  receiving,  is  not  quite 
ready  at  this  time.  I  am  told  that  a  500- 
pound  satellite  can  do  this  and  that  the 
Atlas-Agena  booster  that  we  have  now 
has  the  capacity  to  put  it  out  there  in 
space. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Will  that  be 
done  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lc-uisiana.  Yes,  that 
would  be  done  by  the  Govenmient, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Can  anyone  else 
but  the  Governmen:;  do  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Soviet 
Union  might  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  I  mean  in  the 
United  States.  Could  any  private  cor- 
poration   in   the    United   States   do    it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Io\iisiana.  Perhaps  a 
contractor  for  the  Government  might  be 
able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  But  all  of  this 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Then  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  satellite  would  be 
put  into  space  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  private  contractor  might 
have  the  ability  to  prepare  the  missile, 
but  all  the  launching  facilities  are  owned 
by  the  US,  Government,  These  are 
enormously  expensive  facilities  and  they 
are  all  complicated  mechanisms, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Would  the 
same  be  true  of  the  low  altitude  system: 
would  that  be  launched  by  the  Govern- 
ment also? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  It  is  argued 
by  most  of  those  who  favor  the  syn- 
chronous system  that  the  synchronous 
satellite,  which  wculd  be  much  less 
expensive  and  which  would  make 
possible  constant  communication,  and 
would  operate  as  ihouyh  a  television 
tower  22,000  miles  liigh  had  been  con- 
structed, could  be  placed  in  almost  im- 
mediate operation,  which  is  not  true  of 
the  low-orbit  system  because  a  low-orbit 
system  requires  so  many  .satellites  in  or- 
bit. In  order  to  have  global  coverage  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  as  many  as 
400  satellites  in  oibit  simultaneously. 
These  satellites  would  be  orbiting  in  an 
area  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  a 
great  amount  of  radiation,  far  more  tlian 
would  be  tlie  ca.se  fai  tlier  out,  and  there- 
fore many  of  these  satellites  would  be 
either  destroyed  or  rendered  nonopera- 
tional  by  the  radiation  in  that  area  in 
outer  space,  which  would  not  occur  in 
any  like  degree  farther  out  in  space. 

By  the  time  the  low-orbit  system  was 
in  operation  many  of  the  earlier  satellites 
could  have  been  damaged  by  tlie  various 
cosmic  and  other  rays  in  space,  and 
therefore  many  of  the  satellites  would 
not  be  in  operation  by  tlie  time  the  last 
satellites  were  placed  up  there. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  connection 
with  the  estimates  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  giving  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed space  communications  satellite 
system  and  the  cost  of  sending  messages, 
is  he  taking  into  consideration  the  $25 
billion  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  spent  in 
developing  space  research  and  the  arts 
of  missilry  and  rocketry  to  the  point 
where  we  can  launch  these  vehicles  and 
get  these  communication  satellites  thou- 
sands of  miles  out  into  space?  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $25  billion  which  the 
American  taxpayers  have  spent  on  that. 
IS  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  also  con- 
sidering the  $470  million  spent  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and  allo- 
cated to  be  spent,  on  direct  space  commu- 
nication research  through  NASA  and 
also  through  the  military  expenditures'!' 
Do  the  cost  figures  include  merely  what 
this  private  corporation  would  spend  if 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  were  enacted — in 
other  words,  this  giveaway,  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  to  give  it  this  largess: 
or  do  they  also  include  the  amount  of 
the  taxpayers"  funds  which  has  been 
spent  in  developing  these  sciences  to  the 
point  where  space  communication  is 
feasible? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  is 
that  the  investment  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  referred — exceeding 
$25  billion — would  be  available  for  this 
corporation  to  enjoy,  without  cost  to  it- 
self. All  It  would  have  to  pay  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  initial  launching.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  knows  that  a  tre- 
mendously large  amount  of  money  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter;  and  a  particularly 
enormous  amount  of  money  would  be 
involved  in  trying  to  make  a  workable 
low-altitude  system. 

I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  aspersions: 
but  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  spon- 
soring the  bill  that  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  corporation  would  use  the 
low-altitude  system  or  the  synchronous 
system. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  expects 
to  put  up  its  share  of  the  money — and 
also  to  put  up  the  other  fellow's  share, 
if  he  will  not  take  it — to  start  the  low- 
altitude  system,  and  to  do  so  soon.  One 
rea.son  why  I  object  to  that  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  commercial  ap- 
proach is  made  to  order  for  getting  the 
whole  new  technology  into  the  bosom  of 
the  AT.  &  T..  and  excluding  others  from 
it, 

I  say  that  because  the  cost  of  putting 
40  or  400  satellites  into  orbit  would  be 
very  great,  and  the  cost  of  tracking  an- 
tenna for  such  a  program  would  be 
enormously  expensive.  If  it  were  done 
in  that  way.  the  cost  would  be  very  much 
moie,  but  we  would  receive  very  much 
less  from  it  than  we  would  receive  if  we 
had  a  satellite  in  orbit  at  a  distance  of 
22.300  miles  from  the  earth.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  low-altitude  system  would 
be  much  less  effective,  despite  the  in- 
vestment of  a  great  amoimt  of  money 
belonging  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.    Furthermore,  there  would  be  no 


prospect  of  getting  substantial  revenues 
from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  a  much  lesser 
investment,  there  would  be  a  much  better 
system  and  there  would  be  much  more 
possibility  of  profit, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral days  someone  has  asked  whether 
there  are  any  alternatives  to  House  bill 
11040.  Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
familiar  with  an  amendment,  identified 
as  "6-15-62 — H.  "  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
1  Mr.  Kefauver  .  on  behalf  of  him.self 
and  seven  other  Senators,  of  whom  I  am 
one.  Is  he  aware  that  that  amendment 
provides  for  the  establishment,  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  regulation  of  a  com- 
mercial communication  satellite  system? 
Does  he  realize  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  communication  satelUte  au- 
thority to  be  created  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  run 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  TVA  or 
the  Panama  Canal  Authority?  Does  he 
realize  that,  as  a  result,  this  authority 
would  control  the  commtinication  satel- 
lite system?  Does  he  also  realize  that 
the  amendment  provides  for  the  apE>oint- 
ment  of  directors  to  the  communication 
satellite  system  corporation,  and  pro- 
vides in  full  for  the  operation  of  the 
system:  and  does  he  realize  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment — of  whom 
I  am  one — think  it  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  free -enterprise  system,  in  that  it 
would  stimulate  comp)etition  and  would 
lessen  monopoly,  and  all  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  now  in  exist- 
ence or  others  to  be  formed  in  the  future 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  the 
service  on  the  new  system,  just  as  today 
any  shipping  line  or  shipping -line  op- 
erator can  buy  passage  through  the 
Panama  Canal?  Does  the  Senator  real- 
ize that,  under  the  amendment,  all  would 
be  treated  impartially  and  fairly,  and 
there  would  be  comparable  rates  for  all 
of  them,  and  there  would  be  full  free- 
enterprise  operation,  by  giving  all  the 
mantifacturers  of  telecommunications 
and  electronic  equipment  an  opportunity 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  eqmpment: 
and  there  would  not  be  a  monopoly — for 
instance,  not  the  sort  of  monopoly  that 
Western  Electric  now  has  with  the 
AT.  L  T. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  thus 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
pending  to  House  bill  11040  an  amend- 
ment which  would  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, would  allow  for  full  competi- 
tion, would  allow  for  full  development 
of  each  of  the  great  private  communi- 
cation carriers  which  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  would  give 
them  an  opporttmity  to  continue  then- 
development,  and  would  give  them  an 
opporttmity  to  continue  their  senice  to 
the  public?  Is  he  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  amendment  the  U.S. 
Government  would  not  itself  go  into  the 
radio  or  telecommunications  business, 
but.  instead,  these  private  companies 
would  take  the  messages  and  would  rent 
the  use  of  these  satellites  in  space,  would 
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send  the  messages,  would  have  them  de- 
livered, would  bill  their  customers,  and 
would  collect.  In  the  same  way  that  they 
do  now? 

Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  familiar 
with  the  fact  that,  in  short,  there  is 
pending  to  the  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  further  the  free  enterprise  system, 
would  keep  all  these  carriers  in  business, 
would  further  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  electronic  and  radio  and 
television  communications  equipment 
and  all  other  types  of  equipment  used  in 
this  business,  and  also  would  maintain 
the  sovereignty  and  the  hegemony  of 
the  United  States  in  outer  space,  and 
would  keep  the  Government  out  of  pri- 
vate business,  and  would  keep  private 
business  out  of  the  Government? 

That  is  the  aim  of  this  amendment. 
Is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana familiar  with  the  fact  that  such  an 
amendment  is  pending? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
studied  it  as  much  as  I  should  like  to  do. 

My  feeling  about  the  matter  has  been 
that  the  administration  seems  com- 
mitted to  pursuing  the  concept  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  this  satellite,  which 
would  be  22,300  miles  removed  from  the 
earth.  As  a  practical  matter,  could  one 
really  say  whether  it  is  possible  to  own 
a  satellite  in  that  position?  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  assume  that  the  satellite 
burned  out  or  became  nonoperative  or 
lost  its  position  in  orbit.  If  that  were 
to  happen,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  replace 
it  with  another  satellite  than  to  try  to 
bring  it  down  and  fix  it. 

So  when  the  satellite  is  put  out  there 
in  space,  one  caruiot  maintain  possession 
of  it  in  the  same  way  that  one  could 
maintain  possession  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty on  earth  or  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  one  could  call  his  own,  and  could 
maintain  close  control  over.  But  if  the 
administration  wants  to  go  through  with 
the  concept  that  the  satellite  to  be  in 
orbit  shall  belong  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion here  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
personally  felt  disposed  to  go  along  with 
it.  provided  it  would  be  competitive  with 
the  means  of  communication  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  that  the  existing  carriers 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  charge 
their  old  rate  base  off  to  the  new  service. 

The  Senator's  proposal  would,  of 
course,  undertake  to  see  that  the  best 
rates  would  be  available.  I  assume  his 
suggestion  is  that  the  facility  would  be 
made  available  to  all  companies,  who 
would  be  assigned  channels,  including 
companies  of  the  Bell  System.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  It  is  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment to  keep  all  communications  car- 
riers competitive,  and  to  make  this  facil- 
ity available  to  all  of  them  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  busi- 
ness they  are  now  in;  not  to  put  the 
Goverrunent  into  business,  but  keep 
down  the  rates  to  the  sending  public. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  must  say 
that  any  device  which  would  come  near- 
est to  assuring  the  public  that  it  would 
have  the  benefits  of  the  new  satellite 
system  would  seem  to  me  to  offer  advan- 
tages over  a  system  which  would  simply 


make  the  whole  facility  a  part  of  the 
existing  communications  common  car- 
rier system.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  PresideiU.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  use  of  space  for  communication  is 
possible,  it  is  likewise  true,  is  it  not,  as 
I  believe  the  Senator  has  repeatedly 
stated,  that  the  possibility  will  not  be- 
come a  certainty  for  at  least  2  years'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  It  will 
be  at  least  2  years,  according  to  the  best 
informaticn  I  have  available,  before  one 
could  have  any  hope  of  having  a  work- 
able space  communications  system 

There  are  some,  includuig  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  who  sug- 
gest to  u;>  that  this  thing  may  never 
work.  I  differ  with  that  point  of  view, 
but  we  are  in  the  experimental  stage 
now.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  develop  the  system  be- 
fore we  tiy  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  particular  corporation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  further  experimentation  is 
required.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  in- 
evitable, i.s  It  not,  that  the  money  of  the 
taxEmyers — tlic  money  which  each  of  us 
must  contribute  in  varying  amounts  to 
the  Federal  Govcnunent  for  the  upkeep 
of  that  Gcvernment — will  be  used  for  ex- 
periment.ation  work,  to  make  the  pos- 
sibility become  a  certainty? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  We 
have  precedents  for  this.  There  would 
be  no  possibility  of  anyone  doing  tlie  job 
unless  the  United  States  spends  a  great 
amount  oi'  money  to  make  it  possible. 

When  we  undertake  to  provide  for  the 
service,  even  if  we  establisli  the  corpora- 
tion, the  testimony  shows  it  i.s  well 
agreed  thiit  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  do  much  of  the  research  and  ex- 
perimenting in  this  respect,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  providing  of  the  service.  All 
the  corporaUon  would  pay  for  is  the 
launching  of  the  satellites  and  the  cap- 
sule they  would  have  in  space. 

Even  a  portion  of  tlie  activity  in  that 
regard  would  be  govcrnmenlal.  It  is  fair 
to  as.sume  that  in  tiie  early  stages  most 
of  the  wcnk  would  be  done  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  financial  bur- 
den on  tiie  Government  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing one,  even  after  the  system  is  put 
into  operation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  wi.sh 
to  read  for  the  Senator  what  Mr.  Webb 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  asked 
wliether  tiie  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  do  work  in  the  field  through 
NASA,  and  he  said: 

It  is  contomplated  that  the  National  Aero- 
nstuiics  and  iJpace  Admiiustrution  will  con- 
tinue to  do  active  research  and  development 
on  the  technology  im'olvcd  in  using  com- 
munications satellites  and  the  tie-in  with 
commvmicatlons  satellite  sj-stems. 

The    Senator    can    understand    it    is 

planned  that  tlie  Government  will  con- 


tinue to  support  this  effort,  even  after  a 
corporation  is  established.  PYankly,  we 
mu.st  do  so. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     It  is   a   matter  of 

national  necessity,  is  it  not? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes  This 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  others  gpt 
far  ahead  of  us  in  this  field.  If  the 
private  coi-poration  which  is  established 
cannot  do  the  job,  the  Government  still 
will  have  to  make  available  all  the  money 
nece.s.sary  to  provide  the  service  anyway. 
Since  it  will  be  done  anyway,  the  amount 
that  would  be  saved  would  be  relative 
and  we  would  pay  for  it  in  any  event. 

Some  have  suggei^ted  that  we  would 
save  money  by  allowing  a  private  com- 
pany to  engage  in  the  program.  As  a 
practical  matter,  we  will  pay  for  it  either 
as  taxpayers  or  as  telephone  users.  If 
the  telephone  company  operates  the  pro- 
pram  it  will  charge  its  expense  as  a  part 
of  operating  expenses  and  include  it  as 
a  part  of  the  charge  for  telephone  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  E.s.sentiaUy.  so  far 
as  the  national  interest  is  concerned, 
the  project  is  not  and  for  many  years 
will  not  be  profitable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  If  the 
project  is  established  now,  it  will  show 
a  loss  for  a  number  of  years.  That  is 
another  reason  why  the  program  in  its 
present  state  should  not  cost  a  great 
amount  of  money. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  the  diflBcul- 
ties  involved  in  establishing  a  lower  or- 
bital system.  We  would  pay  for  send- 
ing 40  or  more  satellites  into  space.  We 
would  have  to  provide  a  great  number  of 
expensive,  multiple-tracking  antennas. 
The  program  would  have  to  be  operated 
in  such  a  way  that  only  one  large  cor- 
poration on  earth  would  have  enough 
money  to  ent-^r  into  the  operation.  Such 
action  v.'ould  strengthen  an  cxi.==t:n2  mo- 
nopoly, almost  by  definition. 

If  a  working  satellite  system  were  cs- 
tabli-shed,  we  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  place  it  into  any  hands  we  might 
choose.  The  project  could  be  made 
profitable  in  short  order.  That  is  what 
I  was  suggesting  could  be  done  with  the 
synchronous  orbital  system  if  the  pro- 
gram were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  cor- 
poration. In  view  of  the  great  expense 
involved  in  the  early  stages,  and  the 
great  loss  that  would  neces.sarily  be  in- 
curred before  it  would  ever  become  prof- 
itable, as  I  see  it,  it  could  be  handled  in 
no  other  way  than  by  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  Many  people  think  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  that  corporation  already. 
By  so  doing  v,c  would  greatly  strengthen 
a  pov,-erful  rxisting  monopoly,  which 
would  tend  :o  deny  to  the  public  the 
early  advantages  that  could  be  expected 
when  the  system  became  competitive 
with  existing  sy.=;tems  of  communication. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  position,  in  addition  to 
other  things;  for  example,  a  housewife 
in  Shrcveport,  La.,  might  fear  that  she 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  her  home 
telephone  to  make  up  whatever  loss  may 
be  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  satel- 
lite system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiajia.    That  is  my 

feeling. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  bill  no  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  domestic  rate  base  of  any 
communications  sy.siem  ? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Without  the 
approval  of  the  FCC. 

Mr  KERR.  Or  i\ith  the  approval  of 
the  FCC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill 
provides  on  page  34,  line  17.  as  follows: 

ic)  The  corporati'iii  is  authorized  t-o  i.ssuc, 
in  addition  to  the  st  >ck  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  SL'ctlon.  nonvoting  secu- 
rities, bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certif- 
icates of  indebtedness  as  it  may  determine 
Such  nonvoting  .securities,  b'jnds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  certificates  of  indebtedness 
of  the  corporation  as  a  communlcatiuns 
common  carrier  ma>  own  shall  be  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier 
to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  Commission 
The  voting  stock  of  the  corp<jrauon  sh.all 
not  be  eligible  for  Inclusion  in  the  rate  base 
of  the  earner. 

Mr  KERR.  At  nhat  page  is  the  Sen- 
ator reading? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Page  34 
starting  at  line  17  My  understanding 
is  that  the  AT&T  has  already  built 
some  of  the  multiple-tracking  antennas. 
It  has  bout'ht  practically  a  whole  valley 
in  the  State  of  Maine  m  order  to  make 
those  antennas  operate  Of  course,  the 
only  use  for  that  system  would  be  in  the 
low  orbital  field  That  would  be  an 
enormously  expensive  system  My  gue.ss 
is  that  a  compain  that  would  go  into 
that  operation  coud  exj)ect  great  losses 
for  a  long  period  o:'  time  l)efore  the  sys- 
tem started  to  maxe  a  profit,  if  it  ever 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  paid  for  the  stock 
would  not  go  into  ihe  rate  ba.se. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix»uisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, as  reixtrted  by  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  provided  that  any 
investment  in  the  bonds  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  any  other  kinds  of  stock  of  the 
cor!X)ration  would  not  be  included  in 
the  rate  base  exc{  pt  with  reference  to 
the  international  communication  opera- 
tion of  the  one  furnishing  it. 

As  the  bill  IS  new  before  the  Senate*, 
it  could  not  be  done  unless  it  was  .so 
ordered  by  the  FCC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the 
permi.ssion  of  the  FCC  would  be  re- 
quired. My  understanding  is  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  repit-sentatives  of  the 
A.T.  &:  T.  that  even  for  the  stock  opera- 
tion in  the  first  instance  the  company 
would  be  required  to  put  up  most  of  the 
money  even  for  the  initial  stock.  Their 
advice  to  me  and  their  advice  on  the 
record  is  tliat  in  some  respects  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  system 
v.ould  be  profitable, 

Mr.  KERR.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be 
profitable:  but.  in  the  first  place,  under 
the  bill,  the  entire  group  could  not  pur- 
cha.se  more  than  half  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but 
the   Senator  knows  that   so  far  as  the 


economic  power  of  the  carriers  is  con- 
cerned, 50  percent  of  the  stock  would  be 
set  aside  for  them,  and  so  far  as  the 
economic  power  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned, the  great  bulk  of  it  would  be  in  a 
single  corporation. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  regardless  of  how 
much  stock  they  might  buy,  the  number 
of  directors  they  could  have  on  the  board 
of  directors  would  be  limited.  Is  that 
not  cori-ect? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
number  would  be  limited,  but  they  would 
be  entitled  to  three  directors.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  company  could  not 
u.se  Its  influence  to  determine  what  other 
directors  should  be  on  the  board  of  the 
pioposed  corporation. 

Mr.  KERR.  Nor  is  there  any  provi- 
sion that  other  .stockholders  could  not 
use  their  influence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  President  would  ap- 
point three  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  and  I 
a.ssume  iJiat  wherever  the  parent  corpo- 
ration could  u.se  Its  influence  it  would  di- 
rect Its  efforts  to  see  that  the  friends  of 
the  corporation  would  be  on  the  board. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  other  nations  are  working 
on  corrununication  .satellites? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  aware 
of  that.fact. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
Japan  has  announced  that  she  expects 
to  have  a  .system  in  operation  by  1964? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  Japan  has 
a  system  in  operation.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  high  altitude  system  rather  than  an 
extremely  expensive  low  altitude  system. 

Mr  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Defense  Department. 
in  working  on  a  high  synchronous  .satel- 
lite, has  reoriented  its  program  and  has 
temporarily  set  aside  its  effort  to  put  a 
synchronous  orbital  .satellite  into  orbit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  reason  the  Department 
took  that  action  is  that  it  had  neither 
the  rocket  power  nor  the  know-how  to 
put  the  satellite  into  orbit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
entirely  m  line  with  the  advice  I  have 
received  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  the  testimony 
of  the  representative  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment before  the  Space  Committee 
last  week. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  do  not 
question  that   the  statement  was  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  A  representat:ve  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Division  of 
the  Defense  Department  .said  that  the 
program  had  been  reoriented  for  two 
rea.sons:  First,  the  Department  did  not 
have  the  rocket  power  to  put  the  satellite 
in  orbit.  Second,  m  order  to  put  the 
synchronous  orbital  satellite  into  orbit, 
not  only  would  the  Department  have  to 
put  it  up  to  a  heicht  of  22,000  miles,  but 
a  guiding  .system  would  be  required  that 
would  bring  about  two  shifts  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  satellite  after  it  went  into 
orbit  before  it  could  be  put  into  the 
proper  orbit,  and  the  Department  did  not 
have  the  know-how  to  do  that.  That 
was  the  statement  before  the  Space 
Committee  last  week. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  advice  I 
have  on  the  system  is  that  by  the  time 
a  workable  low  altitude  system,  with  all 
the  satellites  that  would  be  required, 
could  be  put  into  space,  some  of  th(^ 
satellites  might  no  longer  be  useful  by 
the  time  the  last  ones  were  put  in  space. 

ALso.  there  would  be  problems  involv- 
ing tiie  uround  stations. 

Mr  KERR  If  that  is  the  case,  is 
there  any  rea.son  why  private  indu.stry 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  their 
money  to  put  the  satellites  up  there  if 
they  want  to  do  so.  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Ru.ssia.  England,  and  Japan 
a;e  today  tr>-.ng  to  put  a  system  up 
there,  too'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  our  Government  is  at  this  time 
in  a  ix)sition  to  say  what  the  future  will 
be  in  this  field.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  .say  what  the  new  use  of  space  is  go- 
ing to  be.  and  to  say  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  competitive,  to  compete  with  the 
exist ine  system,  with  the  benefits  that 
competition  can  bring;  or  whether  it  is 
tiointr  to  be  more  or  less  an  adjunct  or  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  system. 

Mr  KERR  How  can  we  avoid  com- 
petition, with  three  nations  having  sys- 
tems of  .satellites? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  these  na- 
tions have  frequencies  assigned 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  Ru.ssia  will  recognize  that  this  Na- 
tion had  any  exclusive  frequencies? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  that  would  have  to  be  by  way 
of  agreement. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
is  not  another  nation  in  the  world  with 
international  communication  facilities 
that  does  not  own  its  own  groimd  sta- 
tions'' So  that  even  if  our  Government 
had  a  satellite  system  in  outer  space, 
other  governments  could  say  they  would 
not  permit  the  receipt  of  any  commu- 
nication over  the  sy.stem  unless  it  came 
over  the  satellites  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  re- 
quire agreements  between  this  Nation 
and  other  nations.  I  personally  feel  it 
would  probably  be  better  for  this  Na- 
tion to  negotiate  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis,  rather  than  author- 
izir.g  a  single  corporation  to  negotiate 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
corporation  can  call  on  the  State  De- 
partment, if  its  services  are  needed.  Is 
the  Senator  .so  impressed  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  State  Department  in  negoti- 
ating with  otlier  nations  that  he  feels 
they  would  come  nearer  to  being  fruc^al 
and  thrifty  in  making  agreements  than 
private  carriers  would  be  who  have 
agreements  with  over  100  other 
countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  this  Nation  is  capable  of  negotiat- 
ing for  Itself. 

Mr  KERR.  Could  it  negotiate  m  this 
situation  entirely  free  from  other  policy 
considerations? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  State  Department  could  nego- 
tiate for  this  country. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  record  of  the 
State  Department  persuade  the  Senator 
that  they  would?  I  heard  the  Senator 
fi-om  Louisiana  cite  the  Senator  from 
Oklaho.nia.    because    he    felt    that    th« 
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state  Department  in  negotiating  tariff 
concessions  had  done  so  not  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocal  trade  but  on  the  basis  of 
other  considerations,  such  as  foreign 
p>olicy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  have 
never  been  willing  and  have  never  voted 
to  authorize  a  single  industry,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  negotiate  their  own  tariff 
arrangements. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  are  not  tariff  ar- 
rangements. All  carriers  which  are  now 
operating  have  negotiated  agreements 
with  the  communications  facilities  or 
departments  of  other  governments  in 
nearly  150  situations  where  we  now  have 
international  communications. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  initial 
agreements,  so  far  as  this  country  and 
the  other  governments  are  concerned, 
are  made  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment basis. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  the  Senator  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  none  of  them 
has  been  made  on  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  basis?  That  is  the  record 
before  the  Spa^e  Committee.  None  of 
them  has  been  made  on  a  government- 
to-govemment  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator can  provide  that  information  if  he 
desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  am  doing  so  now. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Perhaps  on 
a  bilateral  basis,  as  between  two  differ- 
ent nations. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  mean  between  the 
American  telephone  carriers  and  the  tel- 
ephone facilities  of  other  governments. 
They  are  all  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  between  I.T.  &  T.  or  Western 
Union  or  A.T.  ii  T.  with  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  other  governments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  the  important 
agreements  on  frequencies  in  interna- 
tional agreements — - — 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  talking  about 
frequencies  now.  There  are  no  frequen- 
cies so  far  as  international  microwaves 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
frequencies  in  the  use  of  radio,  for 
example.  There  are  radio  frequencies. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  radio 
microwaves. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  frequency  that  is 
assigned  to  one  nation  is  one  thing.  The 
agreement  between  the  sender  and  the 
receiver  on  the  assigned  frequency  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  Those  are 
commercial  agreements. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  government-to-government 
agreement  before  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  to  the  kind  of  negotiations  that 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  have  an  agreement  with 
all  the  nations.  Russia  included,  that 
they  would  not  use  the  same  frequencies 
that  we  would  be  using. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  we  not  have  to 
have  that  agreement  whether  the  satel- 
lite was  publicly  owned  or  privately 
owned? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  what 
I  am  talking  about  here  and  what  I  am 
directing  my  argument  to  is  not  the 
desirability  of  public  ownership.  I  am 
content    that    this    particular    satellite 


would  be  privately  owned,  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  my  feeling  is  that  the 
precedent  we  should  follow  is  the  prec- 
edent that  Congress  followed  when  it 
undertook  to  see  that  rail  carriers  would 
not  own  water  carriers  or  air  earners 
or  bus  carriers,  but  that  competition  be- 
tween the  systems  would  be  guaranteed. 

By  doiiig  that,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  was  a  close  prohibition  of  those 
who  owned  one  sy.stem  fiom  owning  con- 
trol of  other  systems.  In  my  judL'ment 
the  stock  ownership  which  is  p(,M-mittcd 
here  is  enough  to  permit  and  mal<e  it  pos- 
sible for  A.T.  ii  T.  to  control  this  kind 
of  system,  and  my  judgment  is  that 
when  that  happens  the  development  of 
this  new  facility  and  this  entirely  new 
space  satellite  communication  system,  as 
far  as  this  Nation  is  concernoil,  will  be 
developed  as  an  adjunct  and  a,s  a  ."sup- 
plement to  the  existing  Bell  Telephone 
System.  I  can  see  m  this  bill  where 
that  result  would  come  about. 

]\<Ir.  KERR.  The  Space  Committee 
and  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Ju.stice  E>epartmpnt 
and  the  FCC  worked  for  weeks  on  this 
subject,  and  they  thought  they  had  pro- 
vided language  in  the  bill  which  would 
prevent  any  such  situation  developing. 
As  to  the  competitive  situation  or  the 
method  of  sending  communications,  the 
satellite  is  no  more  than  a  microwave 
relay  station,  which  existing  communi- 
cation companies  now  u.se  both  in  do- 
mestic and  international  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator says  it  is  no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  have  microwave 
facilities  in  operation  all  across  the  con- 
tinent. They  have  them  in  operation 
across  the  Nation.  All  that  the  satel- 
lite would  be.  as  the  Senator  knows, 
would  be  a  microwave  station  in  the  sky. 
It  is  not  a  different  method  of  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  micro- 
wave station  in  the  sky  that  can  be 
jammed  by  any  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  could  be  jammed  just 
as  easily  if  it  were  Government-owned 
as  if  it  were  privately  owned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would 
agree  that  it  could  be  jammed  either 
way. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  that  is  the  case,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  tiie  Government  to 
let  a  private  corporation  build  it  than 
have  the  Grovcrnment  build  if 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows  better 
than  that.  The  Senator  knows  that  this 
Nation  cannot  entru.st  this  matter  to 
happenstance.  This  Nation  cannot  en- 
trust supremacy  in  space  communica- 
tion beyond  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
see  that  it  works  out  so  that  we  are  there 
first  and  foremost. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Defense  Department 
has  specifically  resei-ved  under  this  bill 
the  right  to  proceed  with  its  own  system 
of  communications  satellites. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now  the 
Senator  is  proceeding  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  American  Telephone  L 
Telegraph  Co.  will  not  control  this  mat- 
ter and  will  not  have  effective  ownership 


of  It.     Let  us  proceed  on  that  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR,  There  are  reasons  why  I 
proceed  on  that  assumption.  F^rst.  the 
bill  as  written  specifically  provides  that 
they  cannot  control  it;  .second,  the  bill 
as  written  provides  whoever  contix)ls  it 
shall  be  effectively  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission:  third, 
the  bill  as  written  provides  that  any- 
thing the  corporation  buys  must  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  competition. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  speaks  of  effec- 
tive i-e^ulation  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  that  tliat  will  have  happened  in  28 
years  I  have  twice  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 10  allegations  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  FCC  to  regulate. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  what  regard?  There 
has  been  criticism  that  the  FCC  has  not 
adequately  regulated  international  com- 
munications. The  FCC  could  not  do 
that  even  if  the  Government  owned  the 
system:  and  as  to  all  the  receiving  and 
transmitting  stations  which  are  owned 
or  operated  m  other  countries,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  cite 
examples  of  the  failure  of  the  FCC  to 
regulate  the  American  Telephone  k  Tele- 
graph Co.  These  are  examples  which 
impressed  me. 

First,  in  its  entire  history,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  never 
determined  the  basis  upon  which  the 
rates  of  AT.  k  T.  are  computed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
of  domestic  rates  or  foreign  rates? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Both. 

Mr.  KERR,  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commi-ssion  advised  the  committee 
that  it  had  maintained  effective  regula- 
tion of  the  domestic  operations  of  all 
communications  carriers;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  knows  that  State 
regulatory  bodies  regulate  communica- 
tions carriers  within  the  respective 
States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  read 
the  statement  to  the  Senator;  I  can  go 
into  greater  detail  and  document  the 
statement  later. 

First,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  its  entire  history  has  nev- 
er made  a  formal  determination  of  what 
is  a  fair  rate  of  return  for  interstate  or 
international   telephone  service. 

Mr.  KERR  Will  the  Senator  stop  at 
that  point?  With  reference  to  Interna- 
tional service,  would  the  Senator  admit 
that  the  regulatory  power  of  this  coun- 
try could  not  fix  rates  which  would  be 
binding  in  other  coimtnes.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  agreement  can  go  into  effect 
and  no  communications  can  be  sent  or 
received  except  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
foreign  receuing  or  sending  station 
which  IS  owned  by  a  foreign  entity  and 
which  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Cuninumications  Commission? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  not  lean  on  such  a 
weak  prop  as  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  protect  its  own  public  with 
respect  to  rates  between  this  coimtry  and 
England  or  France  or  any  other  foreign 
country.     I  do  not  think  the  FCC  has 
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ever  contended  it  was  beyond  its  power 
to  do  .something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
FCC  has  contended -Tis  to  its  power ^  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  FCC  to  make  such 
rates.  How  can  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commi-ssion  make  an  order  that 
will  determine  what  a  communication- 
receiving  facility  or  sending  facility 
owTied  by  the  Briti.sh  Government  should 
charge? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
concerns  what  may  be  charged  on  this 
end,  the  FCC  can  act.  So  far  as  concerns 
what  is  charged  in  international  service, 
that  rate  could  be  subject  to  agreement. 
So  far  as  regulating  what  an  American 
pays  for  a  call  from  the  United  States 
to  a  country  abroad  is  concerned,  this 
Government  has  the  power  to  regulate. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  con- 
tended that  this  Government  does  not 
have  such  power,  unless  the  Senatoi-  from 
Oklahoma  so  contends. 

Mr.   KERR.     I  .so  cor.tcnd. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  have  the  floor; 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  gra- 
ciously yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  merely 
wondering  if  there  is  any  analogy  in  the 
manner  in  which  international  postal 
rates  are  arranged. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  they  are  ar- 
ranged by  agreement  and  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  governmental 
agency  to  regulate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First,  it  is 
my  impre.s.sion  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  such  power 
today.  If  it  does  not  have  the  power. 
It  ought  to  have  it.  and  it  ought  to  get 
it  by  means  of  an  international  agree- 
ment if  necessary.  My  guess  is  that  it 
has  such  power  now.  I  have  not  heard 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
.sion  contend  that  it  does  not  have  such 
power.  But  my  statement  is  broader 
than  that. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  its  entire  history  has  never 
made  a  formal  determination  of  what 
IS  a  fair  rate  of  return  for  interstate  or 
international  telei^hone  service.  Only  a 
.small  portion  of  the  service,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  knows,  is  interna- 
tional. However.  I  hope  the  Senator 
docs  not  contend  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  should  not  have  the 
power  to  protect  the  telephone  users  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  KERR.  1  he  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa says  that  the  U.S.  Govei-nment 
does  not  have  the  power  to  prescribe  or 
regulate  what  a  British-owned  or  a 
French-owned  or  a  German-owned  fa- 
cility should  charge  or  may  charge  either 
for  an  originating  message  to  this  coun- 
try or  for  a  me.s.sage  received  from  this 
country.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  enough  of  a 
lawj-er  to  kiiow  that  that  position  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  if  the  FCC  does  not  have 


the  power  to  determine  what  a  rate  shall 
be  for  a  call  originating  on  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  System, 
sometimes  called  the  Bell  System,  to  be 
transmitted  to  Europe,  to  Mexico,  or  to 
Canada,  it  ought  to  have  such  power. 
I  think  it  ought  to  have  that  power,  and 
I  believe  it  does.  If  it  does  not  have  the 
power,  it  ought  to  have  it.  and  it  is  with- 
in the  ability  of  this  Government  to  pro- 
vide that  power.  I  feel  certain  the  Sen- 
ator would  concede  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  the 
power  to  determine  what  a  fair  rate  of 
return  for  interstate  telephone  service 
should  be.  I  assume  he  would  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  KERR,  Every  telephone  company 
that  I  know  about  is  regulated  within  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located;  and  the  rates 
within  that  State  are  re.culated  by  the 
State  regulatory  body. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  State 
can  regulate  interstate  rates? 

Mr  KERR.  The  States  come  a  little 
nearer  to  controlling  rates,  under  our 
laws,  than  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  could  regulate  unilaterally 
with  reference  to  messages  coming  from 
or  received  by  a  foreign  entity. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  which 
fixes  rates  for  calls  transmitted  across 
State  boundaries;  the  State  commis- 
sions do  not  fix  those  rates. 

Mr,  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  met 
Its  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  communications  services 
within  the  United  States. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  FCC 
does  not  so  contend,  and  has  not  so  con- 
tended. The  FCC.  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  over  which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  preside,  stated  that  they 
have  not  done  the  job  because  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  per.sonnel  with  which 
to  do  it.  They  have  said  the  companies 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  reduce  rates. 
The  only  rate  reductions  have  been  vol- 
untary rate  reductions.  The  probability 
is  that  there  would  have  been  more  rate 
reductions  if  the  FCC  had  had  the  per- 
sonnel to  enable  it  to  go  to  court  and 
contest  the  rates, 

Mr,  KERR.  I  feel  certain  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  the  interstate  rate  has  de- 
clined from  14  to  16  percent  in  the  last 
20  years,  while  the  cost  of  operation  has 
doubled  and  trebled.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  that  statement. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  that  situation  exists  by 
rea.son  of  orders  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  com- 
panies agreed  to  reduce  the  rates.  They 
had  been  requested  to  reduce  rates. 
They  consented  to  some  requests.  But 
contesting  in  the  courts  to  determine 
what  is  a  fair  rate  has  never  been  done 
by  the  FCC.  That  should  be  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  a  fair  rate.  The  Comml.ssion 
testified  before  our  committee  that  that 
would  be  a  burden  upon  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  not  the  FCC  take  the 
position   that  it  had   done   all  it  could 


in  the  field  of  its  responsibility  w  ith  the 
funds  made  available  to  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  effect, 
with  the  funds  made  available,  but  .say- 
ing also  that  they  never  had  .sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  KERR,  The  Commission  has 
brought  about,  by  one  means  or  another, 
over  the  last  15  or  20  years,  sizable  re- 
ductions in  the  rates  for  interstate  com- 
munications, and  those  rates  are  no'.v 
in  effect  by  rea.son  of  orders  of  the  FCC 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  believe  that  the  rate  has  been  cor- 
rect all  the  time,  but  I  point  out  to  him 
that  some  lawyeis  at  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  were  accorded  an 
opportunity  to  contest  some  of  the  in- 
terstate rates,  and  they  obtained  reduc- 
tions amounting  to  $150  million  on  the 
rates  which  the  Government  was  pay- 
ing. So  the  rates  must  have  been  high 
if  a  reduction  of  $150  million  was  accom- 
plished 

Mr.  KERR.  It  must  have  been  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commisiiion  that  accomplished  that  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  It  was  the 
General  Services  Administration  which 
undertook  to  protect  the  Government  in 
this  instance,  to  say  what  the  rate  base 
.should  be. 

Mr.  KERR.    In  what  court '^ 

Did  the  courts  fix  the  rate  or  did  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  fix 
the  rate?  Can  the  Senatoi-  from  Louisi- 
ana mention  a  case  iii  which  a  Federal 
court  has  fixed  an  interstate  communi- 
c.Tticn  rate^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wi.sh  to 
give  the  Senator  an  example  of  how  the 
$150  million  was  saved. 

r,Ir.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  say  it  was  not  done  in  the 
forum  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
matter  was  taken  into  the  court.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  that  information. 

Mr  KERR.  Was  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
court? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
matter  did  go  into  the  court. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand;  but  I  am 
asking  where  the  rate  was  fixed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  matter  involved 
taking  the  question  to  court. 

Mr,  KERR  Then  the  rate  was  fixed 
by  the  court,  was  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  provide  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  with  the  exact  information. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  be  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he 
would  show  me  an  instance  in  which  a 
Federal  court  has  fixed  an  interstate 
communication  rate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  my  recollection  of  the 
event  was  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  in  the  courts,  appeal- 
ing from  the  rates  which  had  been  fixed, 
and  that  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
peal, the  rates  eventually  were  reduced 
by  the  FCC.  But  It  was  necessary  to  go 
into  court  and  intervene,  in  order  to  get 
the  rates  reduced. 
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In  any  event,  the  original  rate  in  sev- 
eral cases,  particularly  in  the  DEW  line 
case  and  the  SAGE  line  case,  was  many 
millions  of  dollars  above  what  eventually 
was  decided  upon,  insofar  as  the  Gov- 
ernment was  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  now  say  whether  the  rates  in 
effect  are  those  fixed  by  the  FCC  or  by 
the  courts? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  recall.  Mr. 
Minow  testified,  not  only  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee — and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee — but  also  certainly 
he  testified  before  the  AntitiTist  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and  perhaps 
he  testified  before  other  committees.  He 
did  not  question  that  there  were  meth- 
ods by  which  they  would  have  some  con- 
trol over  international  rates,  but  he 
testified  that  all  of  these  years  they  had 
fallen  down  on  their  job,  and  had  done 
nothing  about  the  rates;  and  he  said 
they  hoped  to  do  better  in  the  future, 
but  said  they  had  not  had  sufficient 
manpower  or  .'sufficient  funds,  and  so 
forth 

But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill, 
apparently  the  Commerce  Committee 
feels  that  the  FCC  has,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  charge  of  the  rates,  or  has  the 
right  to  do  something  about  the  rates, 
because  we  find  that,  on  page  28  of  the 
bill,  subsection  5  gives  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  power  to — 

I  5)  prescribe  such  accounting  regulations 
.md  systems  and  engage  in  such  ratemaking 
procedures  as  will  insure  that  any  economies 
made  possible  by  a  communications  satellite 
system  are  appropriately  reflected  in  rates 
for  public  communication  services; 

So  if  the  Commission  did  not  have 
authority  over  at  least  part  of  the  com- 
munication services,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  do  what  the  mandate  of  the  bill  re- 
quires it  to  do.  That  language  is  to  be 
found  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page 
28  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  found  that  apparently 
the  FCC  wants  to  have  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  ratemaking  procedures  in  con- 
nection with  the  communication  satel- 
lite system. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  FCC 
has  authority  to  regulate  what  the 
American  company  can  make,  but  does 
not  have  authority  to  fix  the  rates  of 
charge  for  the  transmis.sion  of  interna- 
tional communications  and  the  rates  at 
which  they  shall  be  paid  for.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.see.  able  lawyer  that  he 
IS.  knows  that  an  American  regulatory 
body  cannot  fix  a  rate  which  would  be 
binding  upon  another  government, 
which  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
receiving  and  sending  of  messages  inter- 
nationally as  does  a  facility  under  the 
control  of  a  regulatory  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  course  they 
could  refuse  to  operate  if  an  agreement 


were  not  reached.  But  this  bill  holds 
out  to  the  public  the  hope  that  the  FCC 
will  engage  ""in  such  ratemaking  proce- 
dures as  will  insure  that  any  economies 
made  possible  by  a  communications 
satellite  system  are  appropriately  re- 
flected in  rates  for  public  communication 
services." 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
correct,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  sovereignty  of  tins  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  this  pro- 
vision was  in  the  bill  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  intro- 
duced, which  thereafter  was  before  the 
Commerce  Committee.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, this  language  is  taken  from  the 
Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  easily  ascertain- 
able. If  the  words  in  question  are 
printed  in  italic,  they  were  not  in  the 
bill  when  it  was  originallv  introduced. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  this  lan- 
guage was  in  the  Senatoi  '.s  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Sfiialoi  from 
Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  At  any  rate,  the 
Commission,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  FCC,  and  apparently  the 
Space  Committee  all  thought  the  FCC 
did  have  some  authority  to  engage  in 
the  ratemaking  procedure 

Mr.  KERR.  It  has  juiisdiction  to  de- 
termine what  charge  a  U.S.  carrier  can 
make,  but  it  does  not  have  juri.sdiction 
to  determine  what  shall  be  the  charges 
for  international  communications. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  control  over  them.  If  they  can- 
not adjust  the  matter  between  them- 
selves, they  can  deny  the  American  com- 
panies the  right  to  use  them. 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  Goveinm  >nt  must 
initiate  these  matters,  because  if  a  great 
many  of  them  have  to  be  negotiated  at 
the  same  time,  insofar  as  the  question 
of  rates  is  concerned,  we  encounter  a 
situation  similar  to  the  one  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberckk  i  de- 
scribed in  her  reference  to  postal  rates, 
which  do  become  subject  to  Government 
procedures. 

If  the  FCC  is  not  to  have  something  to 
do  with  these  rates,  we  are  talking  about 
something  very  different  from  what  tlie 
American  people  understand. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  willing  to 
vote  on  and  to  meet  the  i.ssue  of  private 
ownership  versus  public  ownership 
whenever  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
willing  to  have  the  vote  taken. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  shall  discuss 
that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand.  But  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  serious  about 
it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  request  the 
entering  of  a  unanimous-con.sent  agree- 
ment to  limit  debate  on  this  question, 
and  to  do  so  to  whatever  extent  the  Sen- 
ator wishes,  and  then  have  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  evidently  ready  to  proceed 
to  vote  on  any  matter,  particularly  one 
in  connection  with  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  great  knowledge,  even  though  not 
all  the  rest  of  us  do. 


Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  looks  very 
scared,  to  me.  I  wish  to  ask  him — and 
to  ask  him  in  the  foruin  in  which  he  now 
stands — about  the  need  to  be  afraid  of 
anyone — which  is  the  exact  state  of  mind 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  we  reach  the  stage  the  Senator  is 
discussing.  I  hope  he  will  be  here. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  expect  to  be. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  then  be  here  a  good  part  of  the 
tinu^ — but  not  too  much  of  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in.sofar  as  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  concerned.  I  can  see  no  dif- 
ference between  giving  the  Commission 
the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce and  giving  it  the  power  to  regulate 
foreign  traffic. 

I  see  that  .section  1  of  the  1934  act 
begins   as   follows: 

SEtTiON  1.  For  tlie  puriKjse  of  regulating 
interstate  ai,d  foreign  commerce  in  com- 
munication by  wire  and  radio — 

And  .so  forth.  And  in  section  201  it 
IS  provided: 

TiT!  F  II     Common  C\RRirRs 

SERVICE  AND  CHARGF.S 

Sec.  201.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
common  carrier  ent;as;ed  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  cnmmuijication  by  wire  or  radio  to 
furnish  sucli  communication  service  upon 
rea.sonable  request  therefor;  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  th"  (jrders  of  the  Commission,  in 
rases  where  the  Commission,  after  oppor- 
tunity fur  hearing,  finds  such  action  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  ptibllc  interest,  to 
establish  physical  connections  with  other 
carriers,  to  establish  through  routes  and 
charges  applicable  thereto  and  the  divisions 
of  such  charges,  and  to  estahli.^h  and  pro- 
vide facilities  and  regulations  for  operating 
such  through  routes. 

(b)  All  charges,  practices,  chii^.'-ifications. 
and  regulations  for  and  in  connection  with 
such  commvMiicatlon  service,  shall  be  just 
and  reasonable,  and  any  such  charge,  prac- 
tice, classification,  or  regulation  that  is  un- 
just or  unreasonable  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  unlawful : 

That  is  only  the  opening  section  of 
that  subsection,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  it  available  to  the  Senator.  In  my 
.Judgment,  it  gives  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  power  to  reeulate 
oversea  rates. 

I  have  discu.ssed  this  subject  previ- 
ously, but  I  should  like  again  to  list  for 
the  Record  instances  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  failed 
to  regulate  rates. 

Second  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  never  even  deteimined 
the  basis  upon  which  such  return  should 
be  computed. 

Third.  The  FCC  has  never  had  a  for- 
mal rate  case  involving  interstate  or  in- 
ternational telephone  rates. 

Fourth.  The  FCC  has  never  kno'An  the 
costs  to  A.T.  &  T.  of  equipment  sold  to 
it  by  its  subsidiary,  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  which  produces  almost  all  equip- 
ment u.sed  by  A  T  &  T..  which  equipment 
is  sold  without  competitive  bidding. 

Anyone  familiar  with  rate  regulation 
knows  that  the  FCC  does  not  know  what 
the  fair  rate  of  return  is  when  it  does 
not  know  what  the  fair  cost  is.  because 
a  fair  rate  of  return  is  ba.sed  on  the  total 
investment,   and   on   that   basis   a   rate 
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structure  is  established  which  is  fair  to 
all  users.  If  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commi-ssion  has  never  determined 
the  value  of  the  equipment  American 
Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.  is  buying 
from  its  wholly  owned  .^ubsidiaiy.  West- 
ern Electric,  it  could  not  po.ssibIy  know 
what  a  fair  rate  would  be. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  Picsident. 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  < .  Docs  llic  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Several  iTpiTsenta- 
tives  of  telephone  cooperatives  appealed 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, and.  as  I  recall,  several  ap- 
peared before  the  Senator's  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  They  testified  they 
were  able  to  buy  good  equipment,  of  high 
quality,  which  fitted  in  with  the  general 
communications  sy.stem.  and  inter- 
changed, of  cour.se,  with  the  Bell  System, 
fi'om  othei-s  companies  at  vei-y  much 
lower  prices  than  Western  Electric 
charged  for  equipment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  bought  the  equipment  under 
competitive  bidding,  but  Western  Electric 
usually  does  not  see  fit  to  bid  competi- 
tively, because  the  prices  of  its  equip- 
ment are  higher 

The  prices  at  which  Wcstei-n  Elec- 
tric sells  equipment  to  the  Bell  System 
have  been  sutjstantially  unregulated. 
Perhaps  the  Bell  System  aigued  oc- 
casionally about  geltin;.'  prices  of  West- 
ern Electric  down.  But  tho.se  prices 
have  been  charged  to  the  users  of  the 
telephones.  There  has  never  been  a  cost 
study  of  wliether  or  not  the  Bell  System 
is  paying  reasonable  imces  for  the  equip- 
ment. 

Westei'u  P:iectiic  Co.  has  been  makinu 
very  substantia!  profits.  If  it  can  make 
10  or  12  peiTent  on  net  worth,  after 
taxes — which  is  the  ran-^e  within  which 
it  has  been  making  pi'ofits — that  fact  ac- 
crues to  the  benefit  of  AT.  &  T.  So  it 
is  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bell  System  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  what  it  buys  fiom 
Western  Electric. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  the  advanta'je  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  .seller.  Inasmuch  as 
American  Tehplione  &  Telegraph  Co 
owns  Western  Electric,  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vanta-^e  of  both  Western  Electric  and 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
that  the  seller  should  sell  for  a  higher 
price,  and  the  buyer  should  buy  for  a 
higher  price. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  sure  the  Western  FHectric  people  aie 
fine  people,  but  I  know  tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  familiar  with  the  fact  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clell.an  1  and  his  committee  have 
brous'lit  out  tlie  fact  that  on  three  or 
four  Government  ccntiacts — the  Nike- 
Zeus  project — on  which  Western  Elec- 
tric did  nothing  except  sublet  them  to 
sonieone  else,  it  made  a  profit  of  $67 
million.  Wc.stei-n  Electiic  did  substan- 
tially nothing  of  its  own  in  connection 
with  the  contracts  except  to  relet  the 
contracts  to  somebody  el.'^e 

The  bill  piwides  that  the  FCC  may 
oi'der  competitive  bidding.  Of  coui'se, 
the  FCC  could  have  oidered  competitive 


bidding  all  these  years,  if  it  had  wanted 
to,  and  could  have  lequired  the  Bell 
System  to  buy  competitively.  Merely 
giving  the  FCC  pennission  to  require 
competitive  bidding  is  meaningless,  be- 
cause it  has  had  that  right  all  along,  and 
has  never  so  lequired,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  may  give 
a  simple  illustration  so  far  as  rates  are 
concerned,  the  telephone  I  have  in  my 
home  or  that  the  Senator  from  Teiines- 
.see  has  in  his  home  is  not  owned  by  me 
or  by  him.  It  is  owned  by  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. We  pay  for  the  use  of  that  tele- 
])hoiie.  If  that  telephone  were  to  be 
valued  at  SIOO.  Bell  would  be  entitled 
to  make  a  6'j-percent  i-eturn  on  that 
telephone  on  its  rate  structure,  which 
would  be  $6  50  a  year  for  the  telephone 
bem^  m  my  home  or  the  Senator's  home. 
If  that  telephone  were  worth  $50.  Bell 
would  be  entitled  to  make  S3. 25  a  year, 
based  on  a  6 '--percent  return.  That  is 
a  matter  which  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commi.ssion  has  the  authority  to 
go  into,  but  which  it  has  never  done  m 
28  years. 

I  would  like  to  finish  the  statement  of 
the  areas  in  which  FCC  has  failed  to 
i-egulate  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  for  a  period  of  28  years,  ever 
since   the   Commission   was   established. 

Sixth.  The  FCC  has  never  determined 
the  reasonableness  of  the  sei-vice  rates 
charged  by  A.T.  &  T.  for  carrying  tele- 
vision program'^,  both  black  and  white 
and  color. 

Seventh.  The  FCC  has  never  deter- 
mined the  reasonableness  of  the  entire 
teleplione  rate  structure;  that  is.  the  in- 
tiiiial  relationship  of  rates. 

Eighth.  The  FCC.  even  though  its  staff 
made  dL'finitive  recommendations  that 
action  be  taken  toward  a  possible  rate 
induction,  has  not  been  willing  to  insti- 
tute a  formal  rate  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  system's  rates  are  un- 
reasonably high. 

Ninth.  The  FCC.  for  over  25  years, 
was  not  willing  even  to  authorize  the 
staff  to  negotiate  on  an  informal  basis 
With  the  Bell  System  in  oi'der  to  obtain 
a  voluntary  rate  reduction. 

Tenth.  The  FCC  has  never  required 
AT.  &  T.  and  its  operating  subsidiaries 
to  buy  telephone  equipment  or  aiiy 
equipment  under  competitive  bidding;  85 
ix'icent  of  the  market  has  thus  been 
elo.sed  to  competition. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  awaie  of 
tlie  piovision  of  the  pending  bill  which 
states: 

The  Frdera!  C:>mniunicalions  Commission. 
in  its  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  .^ct  rf  1934.  as  amended, 
and  as  supplemented  by  this  act.  shall  ( 1 ) 
insure  etTectlve  competition.  Including  the 
vise  of  competitive  bidding  where  appropri- 
ate, in  the  procurement  by  the  corporation 
and  communications  common  carriers  of 
apparatus,  equipment,  and  services  required 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
cv>mmunicatlons  satellite  .«;ystem  and  satel- 
lite terminal  stations. 

Is  the  Senator  awaie  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  bill  IS  mandatory  in  that  effective 
competition  shall  pi-evail  in  the  procuie- 
ment  by  this  corpoi-ation? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
it  would  be  more  effective  than  the  pres- 
ent burden  on  the  FCC  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  because,  in  my  judgment,  the 
FCC  has  the  duty  to  require  that  the 
equipment  purchases  from  Westein 
Electric  will  cost  no  more  than  it  would 
cost  if  it  were  purchased  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
hom.a  is  not  talking  about  the  present 
Situation:  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IS  talking  about  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
tlie  Senator  that  this  pro\ision  luider- 
takes  to  place  a  mandate  upon  FCC  to  do 
exactly  what  the  Senator  contends.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  might  be  well  that 
we  should  consider  striking  the  words 
•  where  appropriate"  if  this  section  is  to 
lemam  in  the  bill.  The  words  'where 
approp:-iate"  are  used. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  not  the  extent  of 
the  pi-ovision.  It  states  that  the  FCC 
"shall  insure  effective  competition,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  competitive  bidding 
where  appropriate."  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  "com.petition 
whci-e  appropriate."  but  that  the  Com- 
mi.ssioii  "shall  insure  effective  competi- 
tion, including  the  use  of  competitive 
bidding  where  appropriate." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
colloquy  makes  it  clear  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  mean  that  the  Federal 
Communicatioiis  Commission  would  be 
required  in  all  cases  to  insist  upon  coni- 
l)etitive  bidding. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  ineffec- 
tual record  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  insofar  as  regulating 
this  great  company  is  coiicerned.  is  well 
known,  and  causes  this  Senator — and  I 
am  su:-^  a  great  many  other  Senators — 
to  doubt  very  much  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would  be 
able  to  give  the  same  results  which 
would  be  achieved  if  there  were  one  sys- 
tem \ipoi-ousIy  competing  with  another. 

Mr.  KERR  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
tlie  Sei-.ator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  awaie  of  the  language  in  the  hear- 
ings, from  page  391  through  page  398.  in 
v\hich  the  history  of  the  resulation  of  the 
communications  compaiiies  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Com.mission  is  set 
forth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  study  that  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  62  pages 
in  our  committee  hearings,  in  which  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion 
conceded  that  the  statements  I  ha^•e 
made  a:-e  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  the  Commission  had 
inadequate  n.sources  to  do  what  it  would 
like  to  do^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Tliat  the 
work  had  not  been  done.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  Commission  did  not  have 
the  resoinres.  but  al.'^o  that  it  had  not 
done  the  needed  work. 

M:-  KERR.  I  invite  the  Senatoi's  at- 
tention to  this  language: 

Me.s.'^agp  toll  telephone  rates:  Since  1934 
there    have    been    a    substantial    ntimber   of 
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rate  reductions.  Practically  all  of  the  re- 
dvictions  resulted  from  action  initiated  by 
tl:ie  Commission.  Generally,  the  action  was 
informal,  involving  discussion  and  negotla- 
tiiMi.  On  three  occasions,  the  commission 
instituted  formal  investigation  and  hearings 
which  were  terminated  by  Bell  agreeing  to 
settle  without  going  to  hearing 

The  Commission  sets  forth  this  lan- 
guage also: 

We  think  this  record  indicates  that  infor- 
niuliiy  in  procedure  cannot  be  equated  with 
lupffectiveness  In  achieving  results.  Nor  are 
inform.il  procedures  necessarily  less  effective 
thun  the  more  time-consuming  formal  pro- 
cedures. 

That  is  the  unanimous  statement  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  can  at- 
tempt to  excuse  themselves  on  that  basis 
if  they  wish.  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  the  excuse  was  that  the 
Commission  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  employees  to  do  the  job. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  contend  that 
there  never  should  have  been  a  formal 
determination  of  what  the  rates  should 
be. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  A  few  minutes  ago 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  Advent  program.  The  Senator's 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  De- 
fense Department  decided  to  replace  the 
Advent  satellite. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  say  it  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
.said  that  the  witnesses  testified  there 
had  been  a  reorientation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  healing  Dr.  Brown's  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  said  that  at 
this  time  the  Defense  Department  was 
in  the  posture  of  seeking  to  put  com- 
munications satellites  in  orbit  a  medium 
distance  from  the  earth,  not  because 
they  had  abandoned  their  effort  for  the 
synchronous  satellite  at  22,000-plus 
miles,  but  because  as  of  this  moment  they 
do  not  have  either  the  rocket  power  or 
tlie  know-liow  to  put  the  satellite  out  and 
in  orbit  at  22.000-plus  miles.  They  did 
not  take  the  position  that  the  effort  was 
abandoned,  nor  did  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  say  they  had  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  course,  the  Ad- 
vent program  is  the  Army  program.  The 
Anny  is  very  unhappy  about  the  fact  that 
the  program  proper  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  Army,  so  far  as  the  satel- 
lite is  concerned,  and  the  Army  has  been 
left  with  only  the  gi-ound  stations. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
several  persons  about  this  subject  al- 
though I  did  not  hear  Dr.  Brown's  testi- 
mony. 

I  believe  the  facts  are  well  set  out  in 

ail  article  by  John  W.  Finney,  published 

n  the  New  York  Times,  datelined  June 

11      The   article   states   that   the  satel- 


lite proper  was  taken  from  the  Army 
and  placed  with  the  Air  Force.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out  why  it 
was  done  and  what  it  was  all  about.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  the  rocket  power  to 
put  the  1,300  pound  Advent  satellite  into 
orbit  at  22.300  miles,  but  that  the  new 
high  altitude  satellite  would  wemh  about 
500  pounds  and  could  be  launched  by 
the  well-tested  Atlas-A^eiia  B  rocket. 

It  is  my  undcrstandlni^  that,  in  the 
reorientation  of  the  Syncom  .system  or 
the  Advent  program  in  the  D<>feiisc  De- 
partment, the  size  of  what  It  is  now  ex- 
pected to  put  into  orbit  has  been  re- 
duced from  1,300  pounds  to  500  pounds. 
This  in  no  v,  ay  suiicests  that  the  high 
altitude  satellite  is  not  a  better  means  of 
communication  or  a  less  expensive  or  less 
complicated  one  than  the  low  oi'bit  satel- 
lite system. 

Mr.    Finney's    article    is    fairly    short 
With  the  permission  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Louisiana,  I  ask  unanimous  con.si>nt  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Recori' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
may  be  done  without  pn\iudice  to  mv 
rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
HicKEY  in  the  chaii'  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana' 

There  beins.  no  objection,  ihc  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pentagon    Suspends    Army    Space   Work   on 

Radio  Satellite 

(By  John  W   Finney) 

Washington.  June  11. — Tlie  Defense  De- 
partment ordered  a  major  rev)rcanizailon  of 
the  military  cfimmunlcations  satellite  pro- 
cram  today  Ii  canceled  an  Army  project 
that  had  fallen  far  behind  schedule  and  re- 
placed It  wuh  two  less  ambitious  satellite 
project.'!. 

As  part  of  th?  technical  redirection  of  the 
communications  satellite  program,  the  De- 
fense Departmi-nt  also  ordered  a  manage- 
ment reoraani7ation  that  consolidated  the 
Air  Force's  primary  jurisdiction  in  space  and. 
in  effect,  grounded  the  Army,  which  opened 
the  U  S.  space  effort  more  than  3  years  ago 

Project  Advent,  a  communications  satel- 
lite program  on  which  the  Army  has  spent 
about  $170  million  in  the  last  2  years,  was 
canceled. 

Its  objective  wa.s  to  develop  a  "synchro- 
nous orbif  satellite  that  at  an  altitude  of 
22,300  miles  w  uUd  move  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  earths  rotation,  and  thu.s  remain 
over  the  .=ame  spot  on  the  Equator.  In 
principle,  three  such  satellites  would  be  able 
to  handle  much  of  the  global  communica- 
tion.'; of  the  militi^ry. 

SMAM  ER    SATELLITE    SLATED 

In  the  last  year,  however.  Project  Advent 
has  been  beset  oy  technical  difficulties  In  the 
satellite  and  Centaur  launching  rocket,  by 
delays  in  its  schedule  and  by  rising  costs. 
The  Advent  system  originally  was  scheduled 
to  go  into  limited  operational  use  by  1964, 
but  the  latest  e.-timates  were  that  this  tar- 
get date  could  not  be  reached  before  1966. 

As  a  result,  the  Defense  Department  de- 
cided to  repliice  the  1.300-pound  Advent 
satellite  with  a  smaller  satellite  with  some- 
what smaller  c  mmunications  cajsacity.  The 
new  high-altitude  satellite  will  weigh  about 
500  pounds  and  will  be  launched  by  the  well- 
tested  Atlas-Agena  B  rocket. 

In  addition,  partly  as  technical  insurance. 
the  I>efense  Department  ordered  develop- 
ment of  a  medivim  alti'ude  communications 


satellite,  similar  to  the  loO-puind  Relay 
satellite  already  under  develoj)mpnt  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin i.stra- 
tlon  for  a  global  commercial  system 

Both  the  synchronous  and  medium  alti- 
tude satellites  are  designed  to  ser\e  as  relay 
stations  in  space,  much  like  microwave 
towers  on  earth,  for  receiving  and  transnui- 
tlng  radio  signals  between  distant  points 

The  Army,  which  since  September  1960 
has  had  the  management  responsibility  for 
the  communications  .satellite  program,  will 
in  the  future  be  restricted  to  developing  and 
operating  the  gr')und  stations 

According  to  Deten.se  otliclals  one  of  the 
principal  diinculties  In  the  Ad\ent  program 
was  interservlce  friction  between  the  Army 
responsible  for  the  .satellite  payload.  and  the 
Air  Force  responsible  to  developing  the 
launching  system  and  satellite  vehicle. 

The  management  and  technical  diflQcultles 
came  to  a  head  when  the  Centaur  rocket. 
under  devflnpment  by  the  civilian  space 
agency,  began  slipping  a  year  and  more  be- 
hind schedule 

F.iced  with  a  2-  or  3-year  delay  In  the 
Achent-Centaur  combination,  the  Defense 
Department  finally  deculed  to  save  time  by 
turning  to  a  smaller  salelliie  and  launching 
rocket.  Both  the  high  altitude  and  medlnin 
altitude  systems  are  exp>ected  to  be  in 
limited  operational  \i.se  by  1964 

Defense  Departmi>nt  spokesmen  were  ui>.- 
able  to  say  how  much  ol  the  *170  million 
spent  on  Advent  v.uuld  be  U^t.  except  to 
point  out  that  some  ol  the  technology  \koul(l 
l>e  Incorporated  intj  the  new  satelUlc 

The  effect  of  the  Defen.se  Department  dr- 
clslon  will  be  to  eliminate  1  10(i  jobs  at  thi- 
General  Electric  Corp  plant  in  Phlladeljihi.i 
where  the  Advent  s.ttelUtes  were  to  be  bull' 
A  company  spokesnuin  said  other  jobs  would 
be  found  for  500  lo  600  persons  Involved 
Also  affected  was  the  Bendix  Co  plant  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich  .  where  the  conununUa- 
tions   package   was  being  developed. 

Both  cuinpanlej..  Defense  spokesmen 
pointed  out.  will  be  eligible  to  bid  on  tlie 
new  satellite  projects. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  line  with  the  statements  made 
about  placing  tlie  higli  allitud..'  satellite 
in  orbit,  I  noticed  an  article  in  today's 
New  Yoik  Times,  dated  June  18.  which 
read.-i  as  follows: 

The  space  agency  took  steps  t<xiay  to- 
ward development  of  a  second  generation  of 
"synchronous  orbit"  conununlcatUm  satel- 
lites capable  of  relaying  television  signals 
and  telephone  calls  between  continents 
from  an  altitude  of  22.300  miles 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  .Space  Ad- 
ministration said  it  was  negotiating  a  $2  - 
500.000  contract  with  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  fur  a  study  of  problems  Involved  m  per- 
fecting such  a  Katellite 

The  modernized  .satellite  would  go  into  an 
equatorial  orbit  and,  becau.se  Its  speed  would 
match  that  of  the  earth'.s  rotation,  would 
seem  to  be  stationary  in  the  sky. 

My  advice,  on  an  informal  basis,  from 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  people,  is  that 
they  believe  the  present  Atlas-Agena 
missile  is  all  that  is  nece.ssary  to  put  the 
satellite  in  orbit.  I  believe  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  that  it  should  be 
po.ssible  to  put  a  500-pound  satellite  into 
orbit  when  the  satellite  is  ready  to  be 
launched. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co  representatives  testified  before 
our  committee.  They  had  their  mode! 
about  finished.  I  believe  they  stated 
that  within  a  little  more  than  a  month 
they  would  have  the  Mark  II  model 
ready  and  tiiat  tlie  present  rocket  power 
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was  sufficient  to  place  into  orbit  the 
lai;jer  synchronous  satellite  which  they 
are  making.  As  I  recall,  this  is  also  the 
satellite  which  they  said  would  have 
1.200  channels;  and  they  said  that  even 
with  the  use  of  only  40  channels  it 
.should  be  a   profitable  operation. 

Their  testimony  was  that  the  better 
.system  could  be  put  into  orbit  and  made 
operational  as  quickly  as  or  more  quick- 
ly than  could  the  low  orbit  Tel.'^tar  sy.'r- 
lem. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Loul^iana  I  yield. 
Ml-.  KERR  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  provides  tliat  the  corporation 
shall  use  a  synchronaus  satellite  system, 
an  intermediate  sate  lit^>  system  or  a  low 
orbital  satellite  syste-n  that  I  know  of. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  When  Con- 
gress passes  a  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  the  kind  proposed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congie.vs  should  anl.cipate  what  would 
happen  if  the  bill  were  lias.sed  If  a 
Senator  believes  that  i)a.ssat.'e  of  the  bill 
would  be  in  the  be.n  interests  of  the 
country,  he  will  vote  for  it  If  he  be- 
lifves  that  the  r<'.Mill^<  would  not  be  de- 
sirable, he  will  vote  atiamst  it 

Mr  KERR  I  say  to  the  Seiiatoi  that 
neither  the  Defense  Department  nor 
NASA  nor  the  piuate  enterpiise  group 
that  has  been  before  our  committee  has 
attempted  to  establish  which  system  ul- 
timately will  be  the  ore  that  will  be  used 
Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  to  inc  on  that  |)oinf' 
Mr,  KERR.  Certainly,  an  efTort  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  Hughes  people.  It  is 
not  .somethinu  that  has  been  recently 
negotiated  As  the  .Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  has  said,  the  company  has  been 
engaged  m  the  develcpineiil  of  the  syn- 
chronous saiclhte  for  a  number  of  yeais 
The  only  diffeience  between  that  and  the 
Telstar  satellite  which  is  beiin;  develoi.>ed 
by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  is  that  the  Government  is  paying  for 
the  Hughes  synchronous  satellite,  and 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
is  paying  its  own  bill  on  the  Telstar  or 
the  intermediate-range  satellite  system. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  they 
are  paying  their  own  bill,  btit  they  cer- 
tainly have  In  mind  getting  back  then- 
expenses,  as  from  bread  ea.'-t  upon  the 
waters. 

Mr.  KERR  I  do  not  presume  that 
the  Senator  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Within  rea- 
sonable limits  I  am  not  oppo.sed  to  any 
company  making  a  uood  profit.  I  am  in 
favor  of  their  making  a  fan  profit.  But 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  competition  be- 
tween an  existing  system  and  any  future 
system  that  may  be  developed,  because 
I  believe  that  is  the  v  ay  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country  w,ll  be  served. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  must  be  competi- 
tion not  only  between  American  com- 
panies and  those  whci  want  a  synchro- 
nous orbital  system  and  lho.se  who  want 
an  intermediate-raiuze  system,  but  also 
theie  is  critical  comp-'tition  with  refer- 
ence to  delay  caused  by  retarding  the 
l)assage  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
There  will  be  the  most  critical  competi- 
tion between  this  country  and  Russia  to 
see  which  nation  will  first  have  a  work- 
able system  of  communication  satellites 


in  operation,  whether  it  be  a  synchronous 
satellite  system  or  an  intermediate- 
range  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  does  not  have  the  impression 
that  only  AT.  &  T.  is  able  to  do  it, 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Lou i.M ana.  I  yield 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  course,  we  want 
every  company  to  work  on  its  own. 
AT.  &  T.  has  been  doing  .some  work  with 
the  Telstar.  but  the  Government  plans 
to  help  out  in  part  of  that  project  also, 
as  I  am  .'^ure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa knows  that  the  Go\ernment  has 
no  plans  to  pay  for  any  part  of  the  Tel- 
star satellite.  It  has  not  paid  for  any 
part  of  it.  it  has  not  been  asked  to  pay 
for  any  part  of  it  and  it  will  not  pay 
for  any  part  of  it. 

Mr  KEP^AUVER  I  am  talking  about 
supporting  ground  stations  in  connectiDn 
wuh  the  Telstar.  which  undoubtedly  will 
come  out  before  the  debate  luis  con- 
cluded 

Mr  KERR  AT  i  T.  is  building  its 
own  giound  stations. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Not  all  of  them. 
The  Ail  FYiice  is  planning  to  lease  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  KERR      Certainly:   the  Air  Force 
is  retaining  a  reservation  in  the  pending 
bill  and  in  existing  law- 
Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana      Not  in  the 
pie.sent  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  have  iheir  own 
system  of  communication  satellites;  and 
no  committee  that  considered  the  bill 
sought  to  take  that  right  away  from  the 
Defen.^e  Department,  because  that  is  a 
part  of  the  defense  program  of  our 
country.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
fioin  Tennessee,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  would  not  want  to  prevent  the 
Defense  Department  from  proceeding  to 
do  what  It  feels  is  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  in  the  matt<^r  of 
building  Its  own  communication  satel- 
lites. But  It  specifically  states  that  it 
does  not  want  to  build  them  for  com- 
mercial use. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Of  course,  everyone 
wants  the  Defense  Department  to  do 
what  It  should.  I  was  talking  about  the 
EK'fen.se  Department  participating  in  the 
u round  stations  of  the  Telstar.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  true  that  52  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  operation  would  be 
charged  off  as  a  result  of  what  the  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay  in  taxes?  The 
other  part  of  it  would  go  into  the  operat- 
ing base  upon  which  it  charges  its  cus- 
tomers. 

But  the  reason  I  auree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  proposed  corporation 
would  have  in  mind  a  low  satellite  sys- 
tem is  that  all  the  testimony  has  indi- 
cated that  that  is  what  they  are  in- 
terested in  Witnesses  have  t-estified 
before  the  FCC  m  favor  of  the  Telstar 
system.  Officials  or  former  officials  of 
A.T.  &  T.  have  disparaged  the  high  syn- 
chronous system,  the  Advent  system. 

In  the  departments  of  Government — 
and  even  in  Congress.  I  am  sure — there 
are  some  very  fine  former  employees  of 
A.T.  &  T.  who  arc  using  all  the  influence 


that  they  can  to  run  down  and  to  dis- 
parage the  Syncom  system,  and  to  sell 
all  the  agencies  with  which  they  are  do- 
ing business  on  the  Telstar  system. 
which,  as  General  Sarnoflf  has  said,  will 
be  outmoded  before  it  ever  gets  into  use. 
Taking  the  record  as  a  whole,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  that  is  what  they  are 
experimenting  with.  That  is  wliat  they 
are  uriiing  the  Government,  inside  and 
out.  to  do.  By  the  time  that  they  get 
It  done,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  per- 
haps the  Japanese  and  others,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  high  Syncom  syst-em. 
We  shall  be  left  out  m  the  dark. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  to 
my  knowledL'c.  that  provides  that  the 
stockholders  of  ^  T  &  T  cannot  buy  all 
t!ie  st(x:k  they  wish  in  the  proposed  cor- 
poration, even  though  it  would  not  per- 
mit those  who  are  under  the  direct 
control,  such  as  ihe  employees  or  the  offi- 
cers, to  own  stock,  other  than  that  which 
is  reserved  for  the  communications  com- 
mon carrier  Fifty  percent  of  all  the 
stock  would  be  set  aside  for  the  com- 
munications common  carriers,  as  pro- 
vided m  the  bill  Half  the  stock  w-ould 
be  blocked  off  in  the  beginning.  If  the 
corporation  goes  as  I  predict  It  will  go. 
if  It  IS  organized  under  the  bill  as  a  low- 
altitude  system,  it  w-ill  then  proceed  into 
an  enormous  money-losing  operation 
It  could  be  expected  to  lose  great 
amounts  of  money  Then  the  FCC.  in 
trying  to  raise  additional  money,  and  the 
corporation  m  seeking  to  raise  additional 
money  with  the  directors  of  the  com- 
munications common  carriers  voting  for 
It.  would  be  expected  to  call  upon  the 
communications  common  carriers,  of 
which  90  percent  of  the  economic  power 
would  be  in  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, and  they  would  then  proceed  to 
put  up  money  for  bonds  and  indentures, 
which  could  be  a  part  of  their  rate  base. 
on  which  they  could  earn  a  6'j  percent 
return  or  perhaps  a  greater  return  than 
that. 

That  would  mean  that  the  corporation 
would  be  dependent  upon  AT.  &  T.  for 
both  the  money  that  was  loaned  and 
much  of  the  capital  structure  of  the  com- 
pany. If  the  company  could  not  make 
money,  what  would  the  corporation  do 
with  lei^ard  to  its  holdings  of  bonds'' 
The  equity  would  be  wiped  out  if  it  did 
not  come  up  with  more  money.  That 
is  an  unanswered  question.  Surely  the 
company  would  l>e  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  It  would  be  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  American  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph Co. 

By  contrast,  if  the  coiporation  were  or- 
ganized to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
sychronous  orbital  satellite,  it  is  possible 
that  It  would  be  making  money  in  the 
first  year  of  its  operation 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Even  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach.  Deputy  Attorney  General,  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Space  Committee,  and  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
said  that  m  his  opinion  A.T,  &  T,  could 
dominate  the  corporation,  whether  it 
controlled  the  election  of  any  director 
or  not. 

If  they  controlled  a  laree  majority  of 
the  financing  they  would  dominate  it.  re- 
gardless of  whether  thrv  had  the  rriht 
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to  elect  even  one  director.    That  is  his 
testimony  throughout. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  has 
touched  on  a  point  in  respect  to  rate 
.structure  that  has  always  interested  me. 
I  have  cited  it  quite  frequently  to  in- 
dicate to  the  consumer  that  he  is  better 
protected  under  the  PCC  than  under  his 
local  utilities  commis-sioner. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  my  State  tele- 
phone users  look  at  the  rt.tes  in  the  tele- 
phone book  and  observe  the  rates  from 
Portland  to  Boise.  Idaho.  The  telephone 
wires,  in  a  beeline,  would  appear  to  go 
from  the  town  of  Baker,  which  is  about 
300  miles  east  of  Portland,  and  about 
200  miles  west  of  Boise. 

However  it  is  much  cheaper  for  me 
to  telephone  to  Boise,  Idaho,  than  it  is 
to  Baker,  Oreg.,  which  is  en  route.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  I  call  Seattle. 
It  is  cheaper  to  call  Seattle  from  Port- 
land than  it  is  to  call  a  town  in  the  valley. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  could  explain  to 
me  why  it  is  that  where  the  FXZJC  controls 
rates,  such  as  interstate  rates,  the  rates 
are  cheaper  than  when  the  rate  fixing  is 
left  up  to  the  State  utility  commis.sion, 
which  perhaps  is  under  political  pres- 
sure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  find  that 
in  some  cases  that  situation  can  be  justi- 
fied so  far  as  the  local  commission  is 
concerned.  In  other  words,  it  can  be 
contended  by  the  local  public  utility  com- 
missioner that  he  is  seeking  to  make 
the  local  service  charge  low  for  the 
housewife  by  fixing  a  higher  intrastate 
rate  for  long  distance  telephone  service. 
Inasmuch  as  he  does  not  have  authority 
to  regulate  the  rate  beyond  the  State 
boundary,  he  can  contend  that  if  he  had 
tiie  power  to  do  so  he  would  make  the 
distance  rate  even  higher  than  it  is  in 
order  to  make  the  rate  still  lower  for 
the  housewife  for  her  local  calls.  That 
IS  one  argument. 

In  addition,  I  believe  there  is  another 
factor,  and  that  is,  while  in  some  cases 
the  rate  may  be  higher  when  a  call  is 
made  beyond  the  State  line,  sometimes  it 
IS,  on  the  average,  lower  on  a  per  mile 
basis.  In  other  words,  sometimes  to 
call  a  thousand  miles  mi'-;ht  cost  only 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  does  to 
call  a  hundred  miles.  Of  course  that  can 
be  justified  on  the  basis  that  there  is  an 
efficiency  involved  by  placing  a  long  call 
similar  to  the  efficiency  that  exists  when 
one  buys  a  ticket  on  an  airplane,  in 
that  the  overhead  is  taken  care  of  in 
-getting  the  passenger  on  and  off  the 
plane  for  a  short  trip  just  as  it  is  for 
a  lung  trip. 

There  are  greater  efficiencies  involved 
in  making  a  long  call  than  there  are  in 
making  a  short  call. 

When  the  Senator  .'^peaks  about  it  ac- 
tually costing  more  to  call  beyond  a 
State  boundary,  even  though  the  call 
goes  through  the  very  town  which  has 
a  higher  rate,  that  situation,  too,  can 
often  be  justified  on  the  basis  that  the 
State  commission  is  required  to  permit 
an  overall  fair  return  for  the  investment. 


In  doing  this  it  might  have  undertaken 
to  load  the  intrastate  rate  with  heavy 
charges  for  long  distance  calls  within  the 
State  in  order  to  make  the  local  service 
charge  low. 

However,  it  might  not  follow  at  all  to 
say  that  that  means  that  the  interstate 
rate  is  more  reasonable  than  the  intra- 
state rate.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  long  di.stance 
rates,  both  intrastate  and  interstate,  are 
required  to  carry  much  of  the  cost  of  the 
local  service  for  the  use  of  the  telephone. 
The  commissions  generally  have  recog- 
nized that  fact  in  fixing  their  rates. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  able  Sena- 
tor has  been  presenting  this  afternoon 
a  very  compelling  case  for  opposing  the 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
listened  intently  because  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  one 
who  has  been  slowly  dragged  into  the 
space  age.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
realize  that  v/e  were  going  to  reach  the 
point  that  we  have  reached  today,  where 
we  would  be  ccn.sidering  such  a  practical 
use  of  outer  space.  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned and  confused  as  to  why  we  are 
spending  this  time  today  discussing  the 
FCC  to  such  a  great  extent.  Is  it  because 
the  bill  charges  the  FCC  with  regulating 
rates  in  case  Congress  should  give  to  the 
corporation  this  use  of  the  satellites? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons.  I  should  also 
like  to  establish,  insofar  as  I  can,  that 
regulation  has  not  proved  a  completely 
acceptable  .substitute  for  competition  m 
industry.  Wliere  competition  is  avail- 
able It  is  more  desirable  than  regula- 
tion. It  doe.s  seem  to  me  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  how  the.se  rates  are  fixed 
in  order  to  under.'^tand  the  regulating 
process  and  to  see  what  the  problems 
have  been  in  trying  to  fix  proper  rates 
for  the  Bell  System. 

Mrs.  NELTJERGER.  I  was  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  the  regulatory 
agency,  because  in  speaking  to  consumer 
groups  I  always  contend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  set  up  protection  for  the 
consumer  in  the  regulatory  agencies.  I 
look  to  the  P'CC  as  one  of  these  regula- 
toiT  agencies.  However,  when  we  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  do  we  not  find  that  they  vary  a 
great  deal  according  to  the  administra- 
tion which  is  in  power  and  scm  to  re- 
fiect  the  situation  that  what  one  Federal 
Communications  Commission  might  do 
another  misrht  not  do?  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  variation  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  that  is 
true.  I  might  say  that  from  boyhood  I 
have  had  some  impression  as  to  what 
a  commission  could  do  or  could  not  do 
with  recrard  to  rates.  My  father  was  a 
public  .seiwice  commi.ssioner  during  my 
boyhood.  He  represented  the  State  in 
public  utility  cases  thereafter.  On  oc- 
casions he  wont  to  court  with  a  tele- 
phone company  about  the  rate.  One 
thing  tliat  has  impre.s.sed  me  is  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis.sion 
has  never  gone  to  court  with  the  com- 
panies. I  recall  a  conversation  tliat  my 
father  had  one  time  when  he  was  ne- 
gotiating with  a  telephone  company 
representative.     He  said   to   the  repre- 


sentative, "You  will  have  to  reduce  the 
rate  by  a  certain  amount." 

The  answer  was  unfavorable. 

My  father  said  "Now,  you  have  until 
noon  tomorrow  to  set  it  at  that  rate, 
because  after  that  I  am  going  to  sue  for 
twice  that  reduction." 

As  a  result  of  the  lawsuit  the  rate  was 
reduced  by  the  amount  that  my  father 
thought  it  should  be  reduced. 

I  can  only  say  that  interstate  rates 
have  been  only  wnat  the  telephone  com- 
pany would  agree  to.  Had  the  FCC  in- 
stituted a  forma!  hearing  to  determine 
what  the  proper  rate  base  .'should  be  and 
to  determine  what  the  proper  rate  of 
return  should  be.  and  had  fixed  the  rate 
based  on  those  factors,  the  rate  would 
have  been  lower  than  it  has  been.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  not  propose  to 
dispute  the  fact  that  some  of  the  in- 
crea.ses  granted  back  to  1953  might  be 
justified.  Unle.s.s  one  has  gone  into  the 
facts,  he  would  not  know. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  sit- 
ting on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi.^sion  and  never  had  as.sessed  the 
value  of  the  properties  involved  and 
never  had  made  a  formal  determination 
of  the  fair  rate  of  return,  or  wiiat  tlie 
base  rate  should  be,  she  would  not  know 
what  the  charge  should  be.  If  one  did 
not  know  what  the  figure  of  the  multi- 
plier or  the  multiplicand  was.  how  would 
she  know  what  the  product  would  be'' 
That  is  the  situation  in  the  FCC.  They 
never  have  pone  into  this  matter  that 
deeply.  They  have  contended  that  they 
have  not  had  suHcient  staff  to  go  into  it 
deeply  enough  to  mak*^  a  definitive  de- 
termination of  what  tliat  rate  ba.^e 
should  be. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  That  is  one  rea.son,  it  seems 
to  me,  why  competition  might  provide 
us  with  a  more  effective  means  of  get- 
ting a  rate  reduction  than  merely  to  rely 
upon  regulation  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Comm.ssion. 

Mr.  BAKTLEl^.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLE'lT.  In  my  oiiinion.  the 
Senator  from  Louii.iana  is  making  a  sun- 
ply  magnificent  speech,  one  which  needs 
to  be  made.  Tiie  Senator  is  possessed 
of  much  technical  information  conofrn- 
111'-,'  the  whole  plan  and  proL-ram.  I  am 
not,  so  my  question  may  appear  to  be 
rather  amateuiish.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  ask  it. 

If  the  bill  were  to  become  law,  as  it 
relates  to  private  corpoi-ations,  who 
would  own  the  .satellite  or  satellites? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  According;  to 
the  bill,  the  .'^pace  Communications  Cor- 
poration would  own  the  satelhtes  put  up 
by  this  Nation.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  con- 
trol by  the  exist  in:::  network,  dominated 
by  A.T.&T. 

Mr.  BARTLE^^.  The  network  would 
control  the  satellite  or  satellites.  Would 
the  network  likewise  control  the  ground 
stations? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Accordimr 
to  the  bill,  the  ground  stations  could  be 
owned   either   by    the    communications 
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companies  or  by  the  coiporation  which 
owned  tlie  .satellite.  Tlie  bill  provides 
that  either  entity  would  be  authorized  to 
own  the  satellite,  without  preference,  in- 
sofar as  they  wished  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  bill  the 
satelhte  corporation  could  be  left  com- 
pletely at  the  mei-cy  o'  AT  &  T  .  becau.se 
A  T.  &  T..  if  it  wi.shed  t<j  do  so.  would  have 
the  privilege  of  either  erecting  or  not 
erectmg  its  own  sendinf>  set  and  of 
communicating  us  mes.'-aKes  by  either 
it.s  own  microwave  or  submarine  cables 
or  by  puttim;  them  ai'ainst  the  satelhte. 
I  should  imaKine  tliat  it  would  decide  to 
use,  for  tiie  most  part.  Us  own  facilities 
insofar  as  it  could  use  them. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows  that  AT  &  T  now  puicha.ses  prac- 
tically all  of  its  equijjment  from  Wes- 
tern Electric,  one  of  its  own  subsidiaries 
Eiyhty-five  percent  of  iLs  equipment  is 
purcha.sed  from  Western  Electric. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  the  public 
would  not  own  eitherjthe  m round  station 
or  the  satellites'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  No;  but  I 
pi'edict  that  the  public  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  for  them  either  as 
taxpayers  or  as  useis  of  the  facilities. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGEl^  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  L(niisiana  yield'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  tf) 
the  Senator  from  Oretjon  piovided  I  do 
not  lo.se  my  ritiht  to  the  floor 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  reminded  me  of  an  in- 
teresting situation,  a-s  we  talk  about  the 
telephone  company  and  its  willingness  to 
develop  facilities  on  its  own  respon.si- 
bility.  In  other  woids.  the  telephone 
company  is  a  corporation  that  operates 
for  profit  I  iccall  the  time  when  the 
telephone  company  evidently  did  not 
think  it  would  be  profitable  to  opeiate 
its  own  t.*^lephoiie  system  in  Alaska 
Did  not  the  inhabitants  of  that  north 
country  depend  for  a  long  time  upon  tlu 
Sienal  Corps  for  communications? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Yes;  for  mihtarv 
and  civilian  communications,  the  people 
of  Ala-ska  depended  vovy  largely  and  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  in  the  early 
days  of  the  century  exclusively  on  the 
Smnal  Corps  of  the  U.S  Army  Quite 
obviously,  that  wa.s  public  ownership 
At  the  same  time.  I  am  ulad  to  pay  a 
testimonial  to  the  Sii:;nal  Corps — the 
Alaska  Communication  System,  as  we 
call  that  branch  of  the  Signal  Corps — 
for  their  highly  efficient  service  to  the 
public.  The  Alaska  Communication 
System  became  a  part  of  the  Alaska  com- 
munity. This  IS  most  interesting  to  me, 
as  we  have  talked  about  this  proposal  in 
a  more  specific  way    n  the  last  few  days. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  last 
several  Congresses  to  dispose  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  to  pri- 
vate interests.  For  whatever  reasons, 
those  bills  have  ne\er  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  of  either 
the  House  or  tlie  Senate  for  a  hearing. 
There  has  been  a  fear  in  Alaska,  one 
witli  which  I  am  familiar,  that  if  a  sale 
of  the  system  were  to  be  consummated, 
and  the  system  dist;osed  of  to  a  pinate 
communications  company,  the  result 
mi^-'ht  be  that  the  private  company 
mi^ht  be  willing  :o  serve  the  mam 
centers    of    population,    but    the     little 


places,  whicli  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
the  Alaska  Communication  System, 
would  no  longer  be  included  in  the  com- 
munications network. 

Before  those  who  would  have  a  voice 
in  such  a  tran.saction.  as  representatives 
of  Ala.ska,  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
any  such  proposition,  it  would  have  to 
be  sealed  in  the  bond  that  the  little 
places  as  well  as  the  big  places  would 
continue  to  recei\e  communications 
.service.  We  would  not  want  the  private 
operator  to  take  the  cream  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  It  were.  I  think  there  is  at  least 
a  rouL;h  parallel  between  tliat  situation 
and  the  one  we  are  discu.ssmg  today, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
foi-  ha\inR  brought  it  up. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  know.'  how  much  a  satel- 
lite would  cost 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  cost 
would  be  considerable,  it  would  run  into 
millions  of  dollars. 

My  impression  is  that  the  cost  would 
be  about  $10  million  for  thiee  satellites. 
for  the  svnchronous  svstern. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Fur  the  high-alti- 
tude  sy.-^tem'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  How  would  thej-  be 
launched  ■ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  By  the  mis- 
.sues  pro\  ided  for  that  purpose.  I  under- 
stand that  for  the  synchronous  system 
the  mi.ssiles  we  now  have  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Would  the  private 
c(<ipoiatiun  to  be  formed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  build  the  launching 
site  and  the  launching  equipment  to 
send  the  satellites  into  sj^ace'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  They 
would  be  launched  by  using  the  facilities 
the  United  States  po.s.sesscs  at  Cape 
Canaxeral.  as  I  undeistand. 

Mr  B.ARTLETT  Would  the  private 
company  pay  for  that? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  pay 
for  the  launching'. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  any  idea — I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not — about  how  the  proper 
cost  would  be  a.s.sc.s.sed .  and  about  what 
allocation  of  the  expen.ses  would  be  us€'d 
in  pro\idinL;  this  a.s.se.ssment  atiamst  tlie 
company'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  recret  to 
sav  tiuU  I  do  not  have  all  tho«e  details. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  doubt  that  anyone 
has  them  as  yet — althout;h  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  am  not  skilled  tech- 
nically in  this  matter. 

In  any  case,  tliis  would  pose  a  veiy 
real  problem,  would  it  not' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

I  believe  there  have  been  some  netioti- 
a lions  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  what 
would  be  the  cost  for  the  initial  launch- 
ing which  the  A.T.  &  T.  wants  to  pay  for. 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  before  me  at 
the  moment:  but  I  understand  that  it 
IS  estimated  that  medium-altitude  satel- 
lites would  cost  S450.000  to  $600,000  each 
and  hiuh-altitude  satellites  from  Si  mil- 
lion to  $2  million  earh.  Rockets  for 
launching  satellites  will  probably  range 
from  $9  5  million  for  the  Atlas-Agena  B 
to  S10.5  million  for  the  Atlas-Centaur 
or  modified  Atlas-Apena.  These  costs 
include  $1  million  for  use  of  a  launching 


pads,  launch  trackin:^.  and  associated 
costs.  It  has  been  assigned  that  the 
Atlas-At'ena  B  would  have  an  80-percent 
probability  of  success  in  launching  3 
medium-altitude  satellites,  and  the  At- 
las-Centaur would  have  a  66-3-percent 
probability  of  success  in  launching  10 
medium-altitude  satellites.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  modified  Atlas-Aeena  B 
would  have  a  .^0-percent  probability  of 
success  in  launching  high-altitude  satel- 
lites. The  cost  per  .satellite  in  space 
would  also  depend  upon  the  number  of 
satellites  tliat  could  be  launched  with  a 
single  rocket.  This  could  vary  from  1  to 
2  satellites  per  launch  for  the  high-alti- 
tude system  and  3  to  10  satellites  per 
launch  for  th.e  mf-dium-altitude  svstem 

Mr  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  not  very  long  aco 
the  notion  of  having  a  satellite  go  around 
the  globe  would  have  been  in  the  nature 
of  a  Jules  Verne  dream,  but  today  good- 
ness knows  how  many  of  them  are  now- 
hurtling  in  space.  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  know  whether  any  pri- 
vately owned  sattllites  are  now  moving 
in  space? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  In  fact, 
it  is  hard  to  own  one.  once  it  is  orbiting 
in  space — that  is  to  say.  it  is  hard  to  own 
one  in  the  traditional  .sense — because 
there  is  no  provision  for  recovering  them 
They  are  thousands  of  miles  away:  and 
when  a  communication  satellite  is  put  up. 
I  understand  that  rather  than  bring  it 
down  when  it  needs  repairs,  it  makes 
better  sense  to  send  up  another  one.  In 
•shoit.  I  understand  that  when  one  of 
them  needs  to  be  repaired,  it  becomes 
rraliy  u.seless. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  mortgage  loan  on  one 
would  it  not' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  and  if 
one  is  damaeed.  it  is  difficult  and  per- 
haps imijossible  to  repair  it. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Such  a  satellite  can 
be  .lammed,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh.  yes: 
particularly  the  hiah-altitude  synchro- 
nous satellites:  and  also,  if  one  of  them 
is  in  range,  the  low-altitude  satellites 
could  be  jammed 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I  am 
vf'i-y  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  adding  to  my  education  in  regard 
to  these  matters 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  very  welcome  I 
thank  him  for  his  questions. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield '' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  with 
the  understanding  that  in  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor:  and  al.so  with  the 
understanding  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  printed  in 
the  Recorp  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
HiTKEY  in  the  chair  1.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
I  merely  desire  to  say  tiiat  ha\ing  heard 
the  distintiuished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana .speak  for  some  hours  today.  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  all  of  the 
questioning — some  friendly  and  .some 
hostile — and  I  have  also  been  very  great- 
ly impressed  with  the  vast  knowledge  of 
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the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

He  is  making  a  contribution  which  is 
most  enlightening  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country.  Of  course  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  feel  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  American  people  that 
he  has  made  during  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  Senate.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  fine  service  he  is 
rendering  the  American  people,  in  point- 
ing out  the  danger  involved  in  giving 
away  their  vast  stake  in  space  in  this 
communication  satellite  system. 

I  personally  appreciate  very  much,  in- 
deed, what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  doing  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
very  much.  I  hope  that  at  least  in  some 
ways  I  have  helped  Senators  realize  that 
a  vast  amount  is  involved — both  a  vast 
sum  of  money  and  a  very  great  impact 
on  the  future  of  the  United  States — in- 
sofar as  this  bill  is  concerned.  It  is  one 
of  the  bills  which  in  very  substantial 
ways  tend  to  shape  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

That  is  why  it  is  most  important  to  me 
that  Senators  understand  this  subject, 
and  that  we  try  to  handle  this  poten- 
tially great  resource  in  a  way  which  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  180  mil- 
lion American  people  and  their  de- 
scendants, because  this  program  in- 
volves, in  one  way  or  another,  more  than 
$100  billion  of  the  funds  of  the  American 
people.  That  amount  will  be  involved  in 
determining  how  the  space  satellite  sys- 
tem is  to  be  used;  and  even  that  figure 
might  be  small  if  we  project  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  future  the  impact  on 
the  world  of  this  science. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Did  not  Dr. 
Berkner,  now  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  for- 
merly with  the  Space  Administration,  es- 
timate that  the  time  would  come  within 
the  lives  of  per.sons  now  living  when  the 
communications  industry  would  be  a 
$100  billion  business,  annually,  world- 
wide, for  all  communications — not  mere- 
ly space  communications? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  the  doctor  to  whom  the 
Senator  has  referred,  who  is  regarded 
as  a  very  reputable  authority,  estimated 
that  global  communications  would  be  a 
$100-billion-a-year  business. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Of  course,  that 
was  all  communication.s — ground  as  well 
as  space  satellites.  By  1970  or  1980  he 
estimated  it  would  be  a  $100  billion  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  us 
hope  to  live  that  long — to  the  time  when 
global  communications  will  be  a  SIOO- 
billion-a-year  business. 

Once  again,  this  figure  is  discounted 
privately  by  those  associated  with  the 
A.T.  ii  T.,  but  they  have  discounted  the 
whole  satellite  program.  Their  whole 
approach  to  this  subject  is  that  they  do 
not  think  it  will  be  very  good  or  that  it 
will  work  very  well,  but  they  want  it. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he 
thinks  A.T,  &  T.  is  working  hard  for  it 
because  they  do  not  think  it  will  be  good. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  No;  I  thiiik 
they  want  it  becau.5e  it  is  good  and  has 
great  possibilities  for  the  future.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  fearful  that  this  system 
would  for  the  first  time  present  them 
with  effective  competition  with  their  ex- 
isting system.  While  they  say  they  do 
not  think  it  will  hai^pen  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Commi.ssicncr  Craven,  who 
seems  io  be  favorable  to  them,  stated 
that  one  of  the  rea.sons  why  we  should 
pass  this  bill  is  that  the  new  .system 
might  be  u.=ed  to  put  .^  T  &  T.  out  of 
business. 

I  would  r.ot  want  to  ."^ee  AT  &  T.  put 
out  of  business.  I  would  want  to  see  the 
system  manar:ed  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  get  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  their 
investment;  but  making  this  new  service 
a  mere  supplement  to  AT.  &  T.'s  exist- 
ing system  has  the  prospect  of  denying 
the  public  the  sreat  benefits  it  could  have 
from  competition  between  the  existing 
system  and  the  space  satellite  system. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  any  commmiica- 
tions  carrier,  or  any  other  company,  put 
out  of  bu.'^iness.  I  want  to  see  them 
operate  and  make  a  profit.  But  we  are 
not  dealing  with  that  question  I  as- 
sume A,T.  &  T.  will  continue  to  make 
a  profit,  based  on  past  histoiT-  We  are 
dealing  with  the  future. 

I  apprec:ate  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  distin'-iuished  Senator  from  lx5ui- 
siana,  and  the  great  contnb-ition  he  has 
made.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  this  is- 
sue was  important  not  so  much  because 
$25  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  had 
been  spent  on  research;  it  was  not  so 
much  because  $470  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' mcney  had  been  spent  on  space 
communications  alone;  but  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  future  and  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  fight  to  preserve  this  great  heritage 
for  the  American  people.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  vision  and  what  he  is  doin'ir 
for  future  generations  of  Americans  and 
for  the  notable  speech  he  is  making  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Some  persons  have  made 
much  of  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  being  first  in  space  with  a  satel- 
lite, but  somebody  ought  to  think  m 
terms  of  the  importance  of  being  sure, 
whether  we  are  first  or  second  with  a 
satellite  system,  that  we  do  it  in  the 
right  way  and  in  a  way  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  benefit  for  the  next  thou- 
sand years  in  the  ultimate  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  tlie 
world. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  What  is  more 
important — that  we  do  something  very 
quickly,  in  6  months,  for  AT.  &  T.,  or 
that  we  do  something  effective  for  the 
next  60  generations  of  American  people? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
important  thing  is  that  we  handle  the 
problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  Before  we  do  anything 
to  give  this  resource  away,  we  ought  to 
be  sure  of  what  it  covers.    If  we  should 


let  the  private  companies  handle  it  in 
the  way  provided  in  this  bill,  A.T.  &  T. 
would  dominate  the  company.  If  they 
did  not  own  it.  they  would  own  enough 
of  it  or  have  enough  control  over  it  that, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  would 
have  complete  control  over  the  satellite 
corporation.  Comments  in  the  press  in- 
dicate that  many  people  regard  that  as 
a  fiict.  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  history  will  judge 
this  debate  as  one  between  those  of  us 
who  want^^d  to  foster  effective  competi- 
tion and  tried  to  see  to  it  that  the  facil- 
ity would  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
of  maximum  benefit  to  the  American 
people,  and  tho.se  of  us  who  were  look- 
ing at  the  more  narrow  interest  of  pri- 
vate investment  and  who  wanted  to  make 
the  new  system  a  part  of  an  ever-grow- 
ing, existing  monopoly. 

Incidentally,  this  company  has  ex- 
tremely great  power.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  AT,  &  T.  has  not  abused  the 
power  to  the  extent  that  it  could  have, 
if  it  had  cared  to  do  so.  This  corpora- 
tion controls  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  telephones  in  this  country.  It  is  rep- 
resented in  every  chamber  of  commerce 
by  a  number  o!'  members,  and  in  almost 
every  business  club.  The  dues  are  paid 
by  the  company  out  of  what  telephone 
u.sers  pay  for  the  service.  It  has  fan- 
tastic power.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
discretion,  the  company  has  seen  fit  not 
to  use  all  of  that  power — certainly  not 
to  a  great  degree — but  this  tremendous 
and  fantastic  power  which  is  represented 
by  the  corporation  cannot  be  completely 
overlooked.  The  importance  of  assuring 
competition,  even  as  among  regulated 
monopolies,  is  imjxjrtant  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Before  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  gives  A.T.  k  T. 
too  clean  a  bill  of  health  about  not  abus- 
ing its  power.  I  wish  he  would  inves- 
tigate a  few  elections  in  Texas  and  see 
how  they  u.sed  their  power  in  elections 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  pose  as  an  ex- 
pert in  Texas  affairs.  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  tiie  same  experience  in  Louisiana. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION— THE 
COLD  WAR  BILL 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of 
Mr  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
for  a  brief  statement  on  another  sub- 
ject, with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
ins  remarks? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  do  so  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
the  conferees  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
beuan  consideration  today  of  the  higher 
education  bill.  That  reminds  me  of  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
on  April  12  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
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Abraham  Ribicoff,  in  support  of  Senate 
bill  2826,  a  bill  which  \,-as  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  frDm  Oregon  fMr. 
Morse  1,  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  The  b  11  was  called  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Quality  Act 
cif  1962.  If  enacted  it  would  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  on 
education,  of  February  6,  1962. 

In  his  statement  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ably 
said: 

The  greatest  re.'K)urce  of  this  Nation  Is  Its 
yuing  people,  wlio  repreyent  the  le.ndershlp 
of  the  flit  lire.  Fur;ciamei  tal  to  the  :is.sump- 
t!on  of  leadersh!;-)  by  these  yoving  people  is 
the  cipportunl'y  f-ir  an  I'ducatinn  (.f  sufli- 
cient  rigor  and  quality  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  tremendous  respon.sibUltles  to  be 
placed  on  their  shoulders.  The  cre.'itlon  of  a 
iilgh  standard  of  exre!l»»nce  In  education  Is 
essential  to  national  sur.ival.  The  d;iy  Is 
past  when  even  one  of  our  cl.i.s.srooms  shtnild 
be  staffed  by  an  underpaid  or  u.idcrtralned 

teacher.  \ 

I 

Before  completing  my  quotation  from 
tlie  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  I  point  out  that 
one  of  the  unfinished  pic-ces  of  business 
of  the  Senate  is  a  bill  nhich  is  high  on 
the  calendar.  It  is  called  the  cold  war 
bill,  S  349.  It  has  been  on  tlie  calendar 
since  August  10,  1961.  It  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Democratic  pol- 
icy committee  earlier  this  year.  The  bill 
would  provide  readjustment  a,ssistance 
to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  between  January  31,  1955,  the 
cutoff  date  for  the  Kor-^an  conflict,  and 
July  1.  1963,  the  te:min?.tion  date  of  the 
present  draft  law. 

That  bill  would  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  5  million  young  Ameri- 
cans serving  during  that  period.  Past 
exi>erience  shows  that  f.pproximati-ly  50 
percent  of  them  would  attend  school  un- 
d(.r  that  bill  if  it  were  enacted  into  law. 

Of  the  more  than  15 '2  million  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  7.800,000  went 
to  school  under  the  Gl  bill.  That  was 
the  greatest  movement  :nto  .school  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  Tliat  bill  put 
more  people  actually  in  school  than  any 
other  single  measure  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Of  the  7,;}00,000  who  went 
to  school  under  the  GI  bill  of  World  War 
II,  29  percent  attended  college;  the  other 
71  percent  went  to  high  school,  vocation 
school,  or  business  corege,  or  took  on- 
the-job  training,  or  took  advantage  of 
various  other  types  of  educational  facili- 
ties. 

The  result  has  been  monumental,  es- 
pr^cially  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  acqiired  out  of  that 
experience  a  pool  of  more  than  200.000 
schoolteachers.  We  obtained  over  460,- 
000  engineers,  scientis'.s,  and  scientific 
personnel.  We  obtaineil  more  than  100,- 
000  medical  personnel,  including  doc- 
tors, nurses.  X-ray  lechnicians,  and 
technicians  of  other  types.  We  obtained 
niany  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  other  highly  trained  categories.  But 
for  the  trained  pool  coming  out  of  the 
GI  bill,  we  would  be  in  much  shorter  sup- 
ply of  doctors  and  der  lists  and  school- 
teachers and  other  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel than  we  are  today. 
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As  the  result  of  the  Korean  conflict 
there  were  about  4'2  million  veterans. 
Again  50  percent  went  to  school,  just  as 
50  percent  of  the  World  War  II  vet- 
erans went  to  school.  This  time  the 
distribution  was  different.  Instead  of  29 
percent  going  to  college,  51  percent  went 
to  college. 

It  is  estimated,  based  upon  the  50 
percent  of  the  Vv'^orld  War  experience, 
that  if  the  cold  war  bill  were  passed 
and  became  law — and  31  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  joined  in  cosponsorship, 
and  it  ought  to  be  passed  now,  this  week, 
this  month,  becau.se  we  are  pulling  down 
the  educational  level  of  the  people — 50 
percent  of  those  persons  would  attend 
school.  This  time  more  than  50  percent 
would  go  to  college,  because  now  those 
being  inducted  into  the  armed  services 
are  younger  than  the  average  of  those 
taken  into  the  service  in  World  War  II. 
The  need  for  the  bill  is  exemplified  in 
this  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  was 
speaking  on  another  subject  before  our 
committee  on  April   12,   when  he  said: 

Last  year,  120.000  teachers  left  teaching 
for  various  reasons.  Only  102,000  college 
graduates  entered  the  profession.  We  were 
unable  to  replace  with  college  graduates  all 
the  teachers  who  left.  In  addition,  we  need 
35.000  teachers  this  year  tD  ace  mnir-datc 
the  growth  In  student  enrollment.  We  need 
an  additional  30,000  to  relieve  overcrowded 
cla.ssra.ims. 

This  message  continues.  Secretary 
Ribicoff  points  out  again: 

In  1950,  our  school -age  population  was 
30  5  million;  In  19C0,  44  million,  an  Increase 
f.f  13  5  million.  By  1980,  there  will  be  67.5 
nilll:')n  school-age  children,  or  an  Increase 
of  37  million  during  the  30-ycar  period — an 
average  of  more  th.in  a  million  each  year. 
TTiese  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  edu- 
cation we  can  give  them.  Because  of  the 
inrrca-sing  cdmplexity  of  cur  world,  this  edu- 
cation must  be  better  than  we  had  and  better 
than  we  are  now  giving.  We  cannot  afford 
less. 

Mr.  Pre'^ident,  the  Secretary's  message 
contains  so  much  of  interest,  so  much 
that  the  countiT  should  consider,  that  I 
plan  to  place  the  entire  message  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Tlie  bill  is  not  a  substitute  for  other  pro- 
iwsed  legislation,  as  was  sometimes 
thought  at  the  time  of  the  bill's  introduc- 
tion.   Again  I  quote  Secretary  Ribicoff: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
substitute  for  any  other  education  proposal 
of  this  administration.  We  have  made  a 
number  of  proposals,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
Importance.  We  earnestly  support  a  broad 
program  of  funds  for  school  construction 
and  teachers'  salaries.  We  want  support  for 
our  colleges  and  college  students.  We  need 
aid  to  the  medical  schools  and  their  students. 
We  must  do  something  about  the  shocking 
facts  of  adult  illiteracy.  And  in  this  bill  I 
present  to  you  today,  we  are  seeking  a  fifth 
part  of  the  President's  education  program — 
a  measure  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  in  partnership  with  the 
States,  IiHTal  school  districts,  and  teacher 
preparation  institutions. 

Mr,  President,  there  have  been  five 
prongs;  the  GI  bill  is  the  sixth.  Each 
one  is  separate.  None  of  them  conflicts 
with  any  of  the  others.  None  of  the  edu- 
cational bills  overlaps  any  other  field.  If 
we  really  wish  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 


of  America  the  opportunity  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  this  democracy,  we  must  pro- 
vide them  with  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion. None  of  these  measures  by  itself 
will  furnish  that  full  opportunity.  The 
GI  bill  by  itself  will  not  afford  it.  But 
each  of  them  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  time  we  moved  forward  with 
the  educational  program. 

I  shall  read  one  more  paragraph  of 
Secretary  Ribicoff 's  able  message  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education: 

Mr  Chairman.  miUions  of  the  children  in 
our  Nation  have  only  a  tlieoreiical  chance 
t  J  acquire  an  education  commensurate  with 
their  potential  ability  and  to  lead  useful  and 
Imppy  lives.  Many  come  to  our  schools  from 
a  social  and  cultural  environment  in  which 
the  desire  for  knowledge  was  never  kindled 
Many  others  of  high  ability  and  motivation 
do  not  find  liitcUertual  challenge  in  the 
school  and  become  bored,  dispirited,  and  f\cn 
delinquent. 

To  help  correct  the."^  conditions  in  the 
f?hoo;s — to  create  a  desire  for  knowledge 
where  It  never  existed  and  to  engage  the 
best  ability  of  every  student — requires  ex- 
traordinary effort  by  skilled  administrators, 
teachers,  and  counselors.  All  too  often,  our 
schools  are  unable  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
by  Secretai-y   Ribicoff. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

St.^temknt  by  ABR.^HA^I  RiBicorr,  StCRrT.\F.-\ 
OF  Health,  Educatio.n,  and  Weuaee 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  today  In  support  of 
S.  2826,  Introduced  by  Senator  Morse,  the 
chairman  of  your  subcommittee  Tlie  bill. 
entitled  "The  lmpro\ement  of  Educational 
Quality  Act  of  1962."  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  his  education 
message  of  February   6.   U»62. 

The  greatest  resource  of  this  Nation  is 
its  young  people  who  rej^rcscnt  th.e  leadership 
of  the  future  Fundamental  to  the  assump- 
tion of  leadership  by  these  young  people  is 
the  opportunity  for  an  cducrition  of  sulEcient 
rigor  and  quality  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  to  be  placed  on 
their  shoulders  The  creation  of  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  education  is  essen- 
tial to  national  survival.  The  diy  is  past 
when  even  one  of  our  classrooms  should  be 
staffed  by  an  underpaid  or  undertrained 
teacher. 

The  teacher  in  the  classroom  is  the  basic 
element  in  the  educational  process,  and  we 
owe  to  our  children  as  well  as  to  our  teach- 
ers the  obligation  o:  .supplying  every  pos- 
sible resource  to  enable  the  teacher  to  con- 
duct a  class  in  a  professii  nal.  competent  and 
■well-informed  manner.  This  goal  is  attain- 
able within  this  decade  if  we  make  the  best 
u.'ie  of  all  our  knowledge  and  resources 

The  bill  before  you  is  Intended  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
under  the  traditional  structure  of  State  and 
local  school  agencies.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  February  message  on  education, 
"This  tradition  assures  our  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  freedom,  diversity,  and  the  vl- 
talitv  necessary  to  serve  our  free  society 
fully." 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  a  high  call- 
ing— one  which  should  attract  the  finest 
minds  and  th.e  firmest  purpose.  It  is  chal- 
lenging and  demanding,  excitiiig.  and  re- 
warding: yet  we  find  many  of  our  most  prom- 
ising people  turning  to  other  professions — 
or  leaving  the  teaching  profession  In  a  few 
short  vcr^rs.     Those  who  remain — and  there 
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are  tens  of  thousands  of  dedicated,  able 
teachers  who  have  remained — do  so  at  the 
expense  of  financial  security,  professional 
status,  and  real  opportunity  for  growth  and 
learning. 

Last  year,  120,000  teachers  left  teaching 
for  various  reasons.  Only  102,000  college 
graduates  entered  the  profession.  We  were 
unable  to  replace  with  college  graduates  all 
the  teachers  who  left.  In  addition,  we  need 
35,000  teachers  this  year  to  accommodate 
the  growth  in  student  enrollment.  We  need 
an  additional  30,000  to  relieve  overcrowded 
classrooms. 

We  have  presently  teaching  90.000  teachers 
who  do  not  meet  the  State  certification  re- 
quirements. Many  teachers  today  are  caught 
between  incomes  which  do  not  permit  them 
to  improve  their  professional  qualifications 
on  the  one  hand  and  increasing  demands 
for  better  knowledge  and  preparation  in 
subject  areas  on  the  other.  Teachers  should 
be  able  to  afford  to  improve  their  knowledge 
as  information  changes  and  new  discoveries 
are  made. 

The  teacher  should  have  recogtilzed  pro- 
fessional status  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  community.  This  is  not 
true  today.  A  student  who  graduated  last 
year,  after  4  years  of  college  in  a  scientific 
curriculum,  could  start  work  with  an  average 
salary  of  $6,240  a  year.  If  he  spent  the  same 
4  years  learning  to  be  a  teacher,  his  starting 
salary  would  average  $4,100.  The  average 
salary  for  all  teachers  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree last  year  was  $5,215;  for  all  scientists 
with  a  bachelors  degree.  $9,000. 

The  Increasing  demands  for  education 
make  it  essential  that  we  attract  many  more 
people  into  the  teaching  profession,  that  we 
do  everything  we  can  to  retain  our  present 
teachers,  and  that  we  help  the  State  and 
local  systems  improve  the  quality  of  their 
instruction. 

In  1950,  our  school-age  population  was 
30.5  million;  in  1960,  44  million,  an  increase 
of  13.5  million.  By  1980.  there  will  be 
67.5  million  school-age  children,  or  an  in- 
crease of  37  million  during  the  30-year  pe- 
riod— an  average  of  more  than  a  million  each 
year.  These  children  are  entitled  to  the  best 
education  we  can  give  them.  Because  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  world,  this  edu- 
cation must  be  better  than  we  had  and  bet- 
ter than  we  are  now  giving.  We  cannot  af- 
ford less. 

DISCUSSION  OF  BILL 

Title   I 

Title  I  of  S  2826  is  designed  to  help  the 
States  and  school  systems  to  improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  There  are  great  variations 
in  professional  preparation,  knowledge  of 
subjects  taught,  experience,  and  opportunity 
for  professional  improvement  and  advance- 
ment among  our  1.5  million  teachers.  The 
knowledge,  competence,  enthusiasm,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  classroom  teacher  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  everything  attempted 
by  our  schools.  Title  I  would  authorize  three 
practical  5-year  proijrams  appropriate  to 
a  modest  Federal  role  in  education — insti- 
tutes, awards.  and  project  grants — to 
strengthen  the  initial  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  to  help  our  teachers  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  a  better  job  in  the  classroom. 

Institutes  for  Advanced  Study  for  Teachers 
Section  101  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrange  with 
colleges  and  universities  for  subject-matter 
institutes  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
subjects  m  which  he  finds  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral need  for  improved  quality  of  instruction. 
These  institutes  would  be  concentrated  upon 
the  subjects  generally  accepted  as  meeting 
co:iege-entrance  requirements.  Participants 
would  receive  a  stipend  of  $75  per  week,  plus 
$15  per  week  for  each  dependent,  during  the 
period  of  attendance. 


These  Institutes  will  provide  in  other  basic 
curriculum  areas  the  same  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  that  has  been  so 
successfully  provided  in  mathematics. 
science,  and  foreign  languages  through  in- 
stitutes arranged  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Education. 
These  programs  have  improved  instruction 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  relative  neglect 
of  these  svibjects  has  been  dramatically  re- 
versed in  a  few  short  years.  But  mathe- 
matics, Hcience,  and  foreign  language  do  not 
encomprss  a  complete  education  program. 
Instruction  in  Enslish.  in  history,  and  sf)cial 
sciences  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
the  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  todays 
youth.  The  requirements  for  subject-area 
competence  are  as  imi>ort<int  to  teachers  of 
these  st.bjects  as  they  are  to  the  teachers 
of  scienre  and  matliematics,  and  the  intel- 
lectual disciplines  and  le;irning  effort  are  no 
less. 

Awards  for  Outstanding  Teachers 
The  second  program  under  title  I  offers 
great  potential  for  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  recognizing  the  great  con- 
tribution to  society  of  the  many  outstanding 
teachers  now  in  our  schools. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Commissioner  to  make  awards  to  2.500 
teachers  each  year  to  permit  them  to  under- 
tiike  a  year  of  full-time  study  in  the  subjects 
they  teach  The  recipients  would  be  selected 
by  State  commissions  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. Each  recipient  would  receive  a 
stipend  equal  X^)  his  salary  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  The  college  or  university  attended 
would  receive  a  $500  cost-of-education  grant 
AwLirds  would  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  ta:\.sis  of  the  relative  numbers  of  certi- 
fied teachers,  with  no  State  receiving  less 
than  10 

These  awards  would  provide  valuable  rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  teachers.  As  stated 
by  President  Kennedy;  "Many  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  would  profit 
from  a  full  year  of  full-time  study  In  their 
subject-matter  fields.  Very  few  can  afford 
to  do  so.  Vet  the  benefits  of  such  a  year 
could  be  shared  by  outstanding  teachers  with 
others  in  their  schools  and  school  systems  as 
well  as  with  countless  students.  We  should 
begin  to  make  such  opportunities  available 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  of  this  country  and  thereby  accord 
to  this  profession  the  support,  prestige,  and 
recognition  it  deserves."  We  believe  that 
the  awards  provided  In  this  bill  would 
stimulate  additional  private.  State,  and 
local  grants  for  this  purpose.  The  12.500 
teachers  receiving  awards  under  the  bill  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  would,  during  their 
teaching  careers,  share  the  benefits  of  their 
study  with  several  million  students  In 
thousands  of  schools  across  the  Nation  and 
thus  help  to  raise  the  quality  of  education. 

Project    Grants   To   Strengthen    Teacher 
Preparation  Programs 

The  first  two  programs,  which  I  have  just 
described,  are  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  by  giving  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  improvement  to  teachers 
already  in  the  profession  The  third  pro- 
gram would  attack  the  problem  of  assuring 
a  continuous  entry  into  the  profession  of 
qualified,  well-prepared  teachers  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  our  colleges  to  attract 
into  teacher-preparation  programs  students 
showing  promise  and  intellectual  capacity. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  projects  to  strengthen 
their  programs  of  teacher  education.  With 
today's  emphasis  on  excellence  in  education 
and  subject-area  competence,  many  insti- 
tutions that  prepare  teachers  find  themselves 
unprepared  to  meet  the  challenge.  Institu- 
tions which  traditionally  emphasized  teach- 
ing now  find  it  necessary  to  provide  facili- 


ties and  Instruction  in  subject  areas  which 
require  additional  faculty  and  library  facil- 
ities and  new  curriculums  to  prepare  teacher 
candidates  properly. 

As  tliese  institutions  seek  out  new  faculty 
and  new  prrigrnms.  most  of  them  need  to 
strentjthen  their  library  })rograms  More 
than  half  of  the  4-ypar  academic  instituticais 
in  the  Nation  tf)day  have  library  collections 
of  less  than  50,000  volumes.  The  Federal 
grant  would  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  im- 
proving course  content  and  curriculum  (in- 
cluding related  Improvements  in  library  re- 
sources), better  student  teaching  activities, 
and  Improved  standards  for  selection  of 
te.iching  candidates  and  for  their  continua- 
tion in  teacher-education  programs  Wlth- 
<.ut  financial  help,  most  colleges  will  net 
have  the  rescnirces  available  to  make  neces- 
s;iry  improvements. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  and  IntellectUiU 
content  of  teacher  education  and  the  quality 
of  students  attracted  to  a  career  in  teaching. 
There  Is  evidence  that  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession is  not  attracting  a  proportionate 
share  of  our  most  able  college  students  and 
that  many  able  and  dedicated  teacl-.ers  suf- 
fer from  inadequate  academic  preparation. 
Wliile  we  recognize  that  inadequate  salarir.s 
for  teachers  are  a  major  fact-or  in  this  situ- 
ation, we  believe  that  improvements  in 
teacher  education  can  significantly  improve 
the  status  of  the  profession  This  prcjposul 
would  encourage  and  help  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  make  desired  lmpro\cments. 

Title  II 

Title  II  is  concerned  with  tlie  broad  ap- 
plication of  Improved  Instructional  practices 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Amer- 
ican industry  spends  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  research  and  development  and  In  the 
application  of  new  ki.owledge  to  technolrjgy. 
Although  the  needs  of  education  and  indus- 
try differ  substantially,  it  is  alarming  that 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  educa- 
tional expenditures  are  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  the  widespread  ap- 
plication In  actual  classroom  situatl(jns  of 
the  findings  of  educational  research  has 
been  painfully  slow. 

Grants  to  States 

Title  II  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $50  million  for  each  of  5  years  for  grant-s 
to  State  education  agencies  to  help  finance 
pilot,  demonstration,  or  experimental!  proj- 
ects designed  by  local  school  districts. 
These  projects  would  help  greatly  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  at  instruction 
In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
a  concern  not  of  the  States  alone,  but  of 
every  American  citizen  as  well 

The  bill  suggests  as  examples  seven  broad 
types  of  programs  suitable  for  projects;  such 
as.  Improved  course  content  and  curriculum, 
special  attention  for  gifted  or  depri'.ed  or 
disadvantaged  students,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  Instruction  or  pro- 
graming, and  the  most  effective  use  of 
modern  equipment  and  materials.  Each 
project  could  Include  the  acquisition  of  re- 
lated library  and  other  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  appropriated  funds  would  be  allotted 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
populations.  Ten  percent  of  a  State's  allot- 
ment could  be  used  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  St<'ite  educational  agency's  suiiervlsory, 
research,  and  development  services  so  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  of  local  school 
programs. 

Let  me  cite  some  possible  applications  cf 
this  title  which  local  educational  atjencles 
might  develop  as  they  saw  fit  in  terms  of 
local    needs  and   conditions: 

1.  Projects  for  pupils  having  special  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Development  of  Imiiroved  materials  and 
methcxls  of  teaching  English  to  non-Eng- 
lish-s{)eaking  pupils. 
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3.  ExperlmenU'tl  programs  for  highly  gifted 
jnipUs.  making  use  of  seminars,  adaptations 
of  the  tutorial  system,  and  organized  ac- 
celeration  in   courses  or  subjects. 

4.  Improvement  of  i.chool  library  pro- 
grams. Only  20.000  of  our  60.000  elemen- 
t.iry  schoni.s  have  libraries,  and  many  of  these 
are  Inadefjuato.  In  195^  59,  more  than  half 
of  our  public  clementa:y  school  children — 
10  million  boys  and  girls — attended  schools 
without  library  facllitii^s  of  any  kind.  If 
we  are  really  to  imjirovc  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  we  mu.st  improve  school 
libraries. 

5.  Development  of  ar  In'ensified  Er.glish 
language  progr.un  in  demcntary  and  sec- 
findary  schools,  with  Ini  reusing  emi'haEis  on 
English  com;x)slt!(  n  from  grade  7  through 
grade  12.  Full  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage Is  essential  to  tl  e  succes.sful  pursuit 
cf   all    academic   dlsclpl  nes. 

6.  Dcveloiiment  of  pl.nns  for  maximum  use 
of  school  facilities;  designing  new  school 
structures  for  maximum  efficiency  and  pupil 
and  teacher  usage;  and  planning  for  new 
and  more  cfBclent  scheduling  of  school  cvir- 
rioulunis   for  tlie  s.-  hnoi  year. 

7.  For  the  development  and  corirdlnation 
of  programs  to  iirevent  school  dropouts;  the 
development  of  now  kinds  cf  crxiperatlve 
scho(il  and  w<-)rk  progra.iis  so  that  secondary 
education  will  prepare  youth  for  work  at  the 
termination  of  the  tcnl.jr  year. 

Amendments  to  Cooperative  Research  Act 
Title  II  als(3  amends  the  Ccxperative  Re- 
search Act  to  give  a  new  and  vital  dimen- 
sion to  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  amended  act  would  authorize 
grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  part  of  the 
costs  of  centers  for  research,  development 
evaluation,  and  demonstration  of  improved 
instructional  practices  and  materials  in  the 
schCKJls,  where  appropriate  centers  would 
be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
l(.'Oal  educational  agcnces.  We  believe  that 
this  expanded  research  ar.d  de\clopment 
activity,  together  with  the  special  project 
grants  described  above  would  be  a  most 
effective  means  of  bringing  ahK);it  widespread 
application  of  better  practices  in  education. 

CONCLUSION 

We  estimate  that  appropriations  for  this 
bill  would  be  $120  m  Uion  for  the  first 
year,  ranging  up  to  f  1G5  million  in  the  filth 
year.  This  is  a  nnxlest  cost  in  terms  of  tlie 
far-reaching  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Each  provision  of  S.  2ii26  complements  the 
others  and  is  also  related  to  existing  public 
and  priv.ite  programs  in  education.  The  bill 
pinpoints  the  basic  requirements  fi  r  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  and  pro- 
poses an  effect:\e  means  of  meeting  tliese 
requirements. 

Let  me  em.phaslze  that  this  bill  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  any  other  education  proposal 
of  this  administration.  We  have  made  a 
number  of  proposals,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  Importance.  We  earnestly  sui)j^ort  a 
broad  progrran  of  funds  for  schotjl  con- 
structl<m  and  teachers'  salaries.  We  want 
support  for  our  colleges  and  college  students 
We  need  aid  to  the  medical  srhooLs  .md  tluir 
students.  We  must  do  something  about  the 
shocking  facts  of  adu'.t  illiteracy. 

And  In  this  bill  I  present  to  you  today,  we 
are  seeking  a  fifth  part  of  the  President's 
education  program — a  measure  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  education  In  this  country  In 
partnership  with  the  States,  local  school 
districts,  and  teacher  preparation  institu- 
tions. 

All  p.irts  fif  this  program  are  Important 
The  me;isure  before  you  today  Is  among  the 
least  expensive  of  the  proposals,  but  I  deeply 
believe  that  Its  ultimate  Impact  can  be  as 
significant  as  anything  we  have  proposed. 
It  represents  a  new  and  needed  approach:  An 
effort  to  do  somcthinc  for  our  teachers  and 
for  the  quality  of  tcuLhlng  in  our  schools. 


Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  the  children  In 
our  Natir^n  have  only  a  theoretical  chance  to 
acquire  an  edvicatlon  commensurate  with 
their  potential  ability  and  to  lead  useful  and 
happy  lives.  Many  come  to  ovir  schools  from 
a  social  and  cultural  environment  In  which 
the  desire  f^r  knowledge  was  never  kindled. 
Many  others  of  high  ability  and  motivation 
do  not  find  intellec:ual  challenge  In  the 
school  and  become  bored,  dispirited,  and 
e',en  delinquent. 

To  help  correct  these  conditions  in  the 
soh(X)ls — to  creaf^  a  desire  for  knowledge 
where  it  never  existed  and  to  engage  the  best 
fitjilUy  of  every  student—  requires  extraor- 
dinary efTort  by  skilled  administrators, 
teachers,  and  counselors.  All  too  often,  our 
schools  are  unable  to  accomiillsh  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Recently  I  had  tl.e  opportunity  to  visit 
a  school  in  New  York  City  in  which  these 
jiroblemiS  are  being  overcome  through  a 
special  program  called  higher  horizons.  The 
children  are  given  special  remedial  instruc- 
tli.'n  to  overctime  language  and  academic  de- 
ficiencies. They  are  introduced  to  the  world 
of  art  and  culture.  They  have  the  benefit 
of  skilled  teachers  and  counselors.  Academic 
standards  are  high.  These  students  are 
above  average  in  their  neat  appearance,  be- 
havior, and  desire  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. Yet,  these  youngsters  come  from  an 
environment  characterized  by  unemploy- 
ment, broken  homes,  delinciucncy,  illiteracy. 
violent  crime,  and  cultural  poverty.  In  a 
Very  real  sense,  their  school  is  saving  their 
ir.es. 

This  contribution  to  our  society  is  beyond 
measure  It  can  be  duplicated  in  thousands 
of  schools,  serving  every  kind  of  area  with 
resjiect  to  the  whole  range  of  educatlor.al 
needs. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  launch  a 
Concerted  national  effori  to  assure  that  our 
schools  offer  a  real  opportunity  for  a  first- 
class  education  for  all  our  children.  Federal 
action  can  be  decisive  in  stimulating  State 
and  local  leadership  and  accelerating  prog- 
ress in  education. 

WliUe  we  cannot  command  Iniellectui'.l 
excellence,  we  can  and  must  encovirage  it  In 
every  appropriate  way.  S.  2826  provides  an 
ajjpropriate  way  to  do  this,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  it  be  enacted. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW— ORDER  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  TO 
MEET  TOMORROW— LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  'will 
the  di.'^tincruishpd  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield,  ■without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
Senator's  request  places  me  in  such  a 
position  that  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  to 
object.  I  should  recret  very  much  hav- 
ing to  prevent  the  Committee  on  Finance 
from  mrctinp:  ho'wever.  if  the  Senator 
could  arrange  to  have  the  Senate  meet 
at  12  o'clock,  I  would  withhold  ob.iection 
to  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  meet,  because  I  should  like  to 
participate  in  the  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee tomorrow.     I  hope  the  Senator 


from  Montana  will  modify  his  earlier 
request,  so  that  he  might  agree  to  the 
latter  request,  even  if  it  meant  keeping 
the  Senate  in  session  longer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  usual,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  reasonable.  This 
possibility  was  discussed  yesterday  with 
some  Senators  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  proposed  Ugislation.  The  Senate 
■w  ill  recall  that  the  leadership  announced 
yesterday  that  beginning  on  Wednesday 
the  Senate  would  convene  at  10  o'clock 
and  remain  in  session  until  about  8 
o'clock.  However,  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion as  It  affects  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  considering  the  under- 
standing shown  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  wheii  the  business  for  today  has 
been  concluded,  the  Senate  adjoui^n  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tcmorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
2  hours  later  than  had  originally  been 
planned,  we  should  anticipate  remain- 
ing in  session  2  hours  longer  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  so 
that  I  may  address  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  express 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  changing  the  hour  of  conven- 
ing tomorrow  until  12  o'clock.  Today 
the  Senate  conferees  held  their  first 
meeting  with  the  House  conferees  on  the 
higher  education  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  conference  has  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Senat-c  confeiees  for  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  There  are  three 
members  of  the  conference — the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark! ,  and  I — who  plan  to  take  some 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. The  Senate  conferees  will 
hold  their  next  meeting  with  the  House 
conferees  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. No  meeting  is  planned  for  Thurs- 
day. I  wished  to  inform  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  that  program 
and  to  say  that  the  deferred  hour  for 
convening  the  Senate  tomorrow  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  our 
work  on  the  higher  education  bill,  which 
is  vital  to  the  Senate  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  that  it 
h.as  been  possible  :;o  bring  about  this  ac- 
commodation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield,  so  that  I  may  address  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  LONG  of  I-«uisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, provided  I  do  not  lo.se  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  have  in  mind 
asking  permission  for  any  other  commit- 
tees to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in 
se.'ision? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  have  takfii  this  action  on  ray 
own  responsibility.     I  hope   the  acting 
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minority  leader  will  agree  to  the  request 
I  have  made.  The  reason  I  have  done  so 
is  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  informed  me  that  begin- 
ning tomorrow  and  continuing  for  the 
next  day  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows,  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  a  request  is  to 
be  made  for  any  other  committees  to 
meet,  I  should  like  the  opportunity  to 
object  to  their  meeting,  unless  some 
emergency  situation  exists. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  reason- 
able request.  The  Senator  from  Teniies- 
see  will  be  notified  if  any  other  requests 
are  to  be  made.  I  hope  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  will  concur  in  my  request  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted 
to  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  agreeable,  as 
I  understand.  However,  inasmuch  as 
the  hour  of  convening  will  be  at  noon,  no 
other  requests  for  committee  meetings 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  this  request 
was  made  for  an  all-day  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  only. 

I  think  I  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  very  good  possibility 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  this  week 
the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  set  aside  the 
pending  business,  when  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1553.  H.R.  11131.  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
That  bill,  I  understand,  is  tied  in  quite 
closely  with  the  appropriation  bill. 

Also,  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  1565,  S.  3203,  to  ex- 
tend the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
about  which,  I  understand,  there  is  little 
controversy;  also.  Calendar  No.  1536,  S. 
3161,  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

It  is  tentatively  hoped  that  on  Monday 
next  it  may  be  possible  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate consider  Calendar  No.  1564.  H.R. 
11879,  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will" 
the  majority  leader  vield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Can  the  Senator 
cive  us  any  idea  of  the  approximate  time 
these  other  measures  will  consume? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  the  regula- 
tion of  exports  may  require  several  hours. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating!  desires  to 
offer  some  amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  certain  military 
installations  will  take  more  than  an  hour. 
Of  course,  this  is  guesswork.  So  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  is  not  controversial. 

I  understand  that  consideration  of 
Calendar  1564,  House  bill  11879,  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  cer- 


tain excise-tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, may  take  a  little  longer.  That 
is  why  its  consideration  is  being  put  off 
until  next  week. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  make  a 
further  statement,  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Calendar  No.  1549.  House 
bill  10606.  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  will  be  taken  up 
either  the  latter  part  of  this  week  or 
next  week.  I  understand  there  is  very 
little,  if  any.  controversy  about  this 
measure,  which  also  faces  a  June  30 
deadline. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  so  that  I 
may  make  an  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader':' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  I  yield  on 
the  same  basis,  Mr  Pre.'^ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  majority  leader 
indicated  that  later  in  the  week  Calen- 
dar No.  1553,  Calendar  No.  1565,  Calen- 
dar No.  1536,  and  Calendar  No.  1564  will 
be  taken  up.  What  does  'later  in  the 
week"  mean'.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  say  any- 
where between  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished   majority    leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  fur- 
ther, if  it  IS  understood  that  in  doing 
so  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordfi'od 


FOREIGN  TOUR  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  five  major  cities  of 
the  world — Paris,  Bonn,  Berlin,  Rome, 
and  London.  His  journey  comes  at  a 
time  when  world  affairs  are  in  great 
flux.  Our  positions  are  being  closely 
analyzed:  and  it  is  vital  to  our  national 
interest  that  not  only  a  clear  under- 
standing prevail,  but  also  that  together 
with  allied  nations  we  arrive  at  a  clearer 
understanding  and  agreement  as  to  the 
directions  in  which  we  are  headed. 

The  Secretary  carries  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  this  delicate  task.  He 
is  a  statesman's  statesman,  vigorous  and 
discreet,  expert,  and  gciitlemanly. 

He  is  fully  equipped  to  provide  the 
United  States  witli  the  kind  of  diplomacy 
we  must  have  in  order  to  adju.^t  to  con- 
temporary requirements  the  policies  we 
have  been  following  for  more  than  a 
decade  with  respect  to  Europe.  He  can 
provide  the  kind  of  leadership  which  is 
essential  for  a  continuance  of  the  co- 
operation with  Western  Europe  that  will 
insure  our  common  security  and  a  shar- 
ing of  the  common  responsibilities  in 
support  of   international   peace. 

Debate  in  this  body  .sometimes  ob- 
scures our  basic  agreement  and  our  gen- 


eral reliance  on  principles  held  through 
many  administrations.  We  are  striving 
for  a  decent  world  in  which  human  free- 
dom can  flourish.  That  is  our  basic  ob- 
jective. The  Secretary  of  State  is  its 
per.sonification :  and  I  know  that  as  he 
flies  over  the  Atlantic  today,  he  carries 
the  good  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  customary 
courtesy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distint;uislied  majority  leader 
is  most  welcome. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  entitled  "Left- 
ward Ho."  jniblished  in  the  Omalia 
World-Herald  of  June  12,  1962.  The 
editorial  refers  to  the  address  made  re- 
cently at  Yale  University  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  my  earnest  liope  that  my 
colleatiues  on  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle  will 
take  a  few  minutes  to  study  this 
statement. 

The  President  has.  appropriately,  been 
honored  by  maiiy  de^'rees  I  assume, 
without  ascertaining  the  fact,  that  Yale 
conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  doctoral 
degree  in  economics.  In  his  remarks  at 
Yale  the  President,  m  effect,  rewrote  the 
principles  of  economics.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  which  has  hereto- 
fore generated  initiative,  investment,  in- 
come, and  taxes,  is  relegated  to  the  past 

The  new  law.  by  Presidential  edict, 
will  determine  fiscal  responsibility,  the 
effect  of  deficit  spendniL'.  and  whether 
debts,  public  or  piuate.  are  either  good 
or  bad. 

The  President  stated: 

Each  sector  of  activity  must  be  npproached 
on  Its  own  merits  and  iii  terms  ol  specific 
national  needs. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  tl,  Pre'^i- 
dent  as.sumes  the  oblmatlon  of  drtor- 
mining  both  the  ■merits  '  and  tlie 
"specific  national  needs." 

As  the  editorial  concludes,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  at  Yale  was  "a  historic 
speech."  What  was  pa.ssed  to  us  thrre 
is  truly  prolos:.  We  know  where  th.e 
Captain  intends  to  take  his  ship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rec  ord. 

There  beine  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec  ord, 
as  follows: 

Leftward  Ho 

There's  joy  on  the  left  today  because  of 
wh.'it  John  F.  Kennedy  said  at  Ydle 

And  we  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  fur- 
ther left  one  searches,  the  more  Jov  he  will 
find. 

For  after  17  months  of  seeming  indecision. 
contradictory  actions  and  cautajus  word'^, 
President  Kennedy  yesterday  dec!.. red   ir.n-.- 

6Clf. 

He  is  for  bigger  Goveriunent.  bigger  .spcud- 
ing.  more  intervention  in  tlie  lives  ot  the 
people,  and  more  of  what  used  to  be  kr.ov  u 
as   fiscal   irresponsibility 

And  he  is  for  these  tilings  not  bec.iuse  he 
regards  them  as  necessary  evils,  but  as  posi- 
tive virtues.  In  fact,  any  American  so 
beniglited  as  to  believe  in  bal.mced  budgets. 
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restraint  In  public  spending  or  In  petting 
Government  off  the  bacles  of  the  people  Is 
guilty  of  perpetuating  "mytl\s." 

Each  administration  has  spent  more  than 
Its  predecessor,  said  Mr.  Kennedy  and  "thla 
trend  may  continue"  Speaking  of  medical 
research  he  said  tliat  "this  expansion  of 
Ciovernment  has  brought  strength  to  our 
whole  society." 

Whereas  he  said  this  medical  research  "has 
taken  place  without  undue  enlargement  of 
Government  control.  "  the  President 
hastened  to  add. 

"I  am  not  suggesting  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures cannot  bring  on  some  measure  of 
control  The  whole  thrust  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  agriculture  has  been  related  by 
purpose  and  by  design  to  control  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  created  by  our 
farmers  and   growing   productivity   " 

That  should  be  plain  enough.  Some 
Americans  may  escape  control  but  not  you. 
Mr.  Farmer.  "The  whole  thrust"  of  farm 
policy  Is  aimed  at  controlling  you  and  your 
obnoxious  habit  of  making  crDps  grow  in 
abundance 

As  for  controlling  others,  'each  sector  of 
activity  must  be  approached  on  its  own 
merits  and  In  terms  of  specific  national 
needs  "  Not  your  will.  Mr  Citizen  but  the 
Government's  will,  is  to  prevail.  And  that 
goes  for  "science,  urban  renewal,  education, 
agriculture,  natural  res<iurces  '  and  anything 
else  in  which  public  and  prr.  ate  interests 
m.iy  conflict. 

What  will  happen   to  individual  liberty^ 

Apparently  that  concept  is  a  part  of  the 
old  mythology  and  Is  to  be  shoved  aside 
whenever  it  conflict*  with  the  presidentlally 
determined  "public  interest    " 

Turning  to  the  annual  Federal  budget, 
Mr.  Kennedy  damned  it  as  "not  simply  ir- 
relevant: It  is  actively  misleading"  because 
'  mythology  measures  all  our  soundness  on 
the  single  simple  basis  of  this  same  annu;i! 
administrative  budget  " 

On  deficits  the  President  said  "Tl-ie  myth 
persists  that  Federal  deficits  create  infla- 
tion. •  •  •  Honest  assessment  plainly  re- 
quires  a   more   sophisticated    view   •    *    *." 

On  public  debt:  It  is  widely  supposed 
that  this  debt  Is  growing  at  a  dangerously 
rapid  rate.  •  •  •  Debts,  public  and  private, 
are  neither  good  nor  bad,  •  •  •  Borrowing 
can  lead  ti)  overextension  and  coUap.^e — but 
It  can  also  lead  to  expansmji  and  strength   " 

On  national  confidence  It  depends  on 
■  the  necessary  partnership  of  government 
with  all  other  sectors  of  our  society."  "Lack 
of  confidence  in  the  national  administra- 
tion" is  not  a  cause  of  stuck  market  declines 
and  IS  "a  false  issue" 

So  much  for  myths,  old  and  new  as  dis- 
cussed at  Yale.  It  was.  we  think,  a  historic 
speech. 

For  it  established  beyond  re.isonable  doubt 
that  Mr  Kennedy  is  taklnp  the  country  as 
far  left  as  he  can  as  fa.st  ,\s  he  can.  And 
that  fact  presents  a  challeiige  to  all  moder- 
ates and  conservatives  wh  i  believe  in  fiscal 
prudence  and  efrecti\e  restraints  on  the 
crushing  hand    of   government 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  L<iNG  of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
!  Mr.  Morse  1  for  a  statement,  and  that 
liis  statement  may  be  printed  at  an- 
olher  point  in  the  Record,  without 
piejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me  with 
that  understanding,  because  I  wish  to 
introduce  tonight  a  revision  of  my  here- 
tofore proposed  legislation  on  emergency 
disputes,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
statement  and  the  bill  made  a  part  of 
today's  Record. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  many  Presidential  Emergency 
Boards  and  Commissions  named  by  the 
President  over  the  past  17  months  to 
settle  the  airlines  dispute  underscores 
once  again  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
emergency  disputes  procedures  specified 
in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  am  now  introducing 
legislation  which  should  provide  a  fairer, 
more  workable  and  more  effective  sys- 
tem to  be  substituted  for  these  systems 
which  have  worked  so  poorly  in  so  many 
of  the  major  disputes  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  follows  in 
general  outlines  those  which  I  have  of- 
fered before  in  similar  periods  of  break- 
down. This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  further 
reexamination  of  the  provisions  in  ear- 
lier bills  which  I  have  introduced  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
redrafted  in  some  essential  respects  but 
follows  in  general  outline  S.  1177  and  S. 
1160.  which  I  offered  m  the  85th  and  86th 
Congresses. 

The  Record  will  show  that  when  I  op- 
posed the  Taft-Hartley  bill  in  1947.  one 
of  the  major  contentions  that  I  made 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  intflfectiveness  and 
and  unacceptability  of  the  emergency 
dispute  section  of  that  bill.  The  Record 
will  show  that  at  that  time  I  emphasized 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  emergency 
dispute  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
would  not  be  the  effective  instrument 
that  it  was  claimed  to  be  by  the  authors 
of  the  bill.  Since  that  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  number  of  times,  and  as  I  have 
just  stated,  I  have  introduced  in  the 
past  S.  1177  and  S.  1160. 

Two  years  of  negotiations  between  the 
Flight  Engineers'  International  Associa- 
tion and  a  niunber  of  the  airlines  broke 
down  last  week  following  months  of 
strenuous  activity  by  the  administration 
to  bring  the  parties  together.  The  dis- 
pute is  one  which  has  plagued  the  air- 
line industry  for  the  last  4  years,  and 
although  there  is  general  agreement  to- 
day that  only  three  men  are  needed  in 
the  cockpit  of  jet  aircraft,  the  question 
of  qualifications  for  the  occupant  of  the 
third  seat  is  the  one  which  continues  to 
plague  the  industrj'. 

Mediation  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has 
failed  to  provide  any  basis  for  the  reso- 
lution of  this  stubborn  and  unyielding 
i.ssue.  Upon  exhaustion  of  the  media- 
tory procedures  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  the  President  appointed  a 
number  of  emergency  boards  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  a  special  presi- 
dential commission  headed  by  Prof.  Na- 


than Feisinger  to  review  the  general 
problem.  In  addition  the  identical  issue 
was  involved  in  proceedings  before  two 
presidential  emergency  boards  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  related  issue  in  the 
dispute  between  two  of  the  airlines  and 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association.  Finally,  a 
board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  Gteorge 
Taylor.  George  Meany.  and  Edgar  Kai- 
ser, named  by  the  Pi-esident  to  arbitrate 
the  third  seat  issue  in  the  negotiations 
between  Pan  American  and  the  Airline 
Pilots,  handed  down  its  award  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Thus  we  have  had  five  Presidential 
Emergency  Boards,  a  Special  Presidential 
Commission  under  Professor  Feinsinger. 
and  a  Board  of  Arbitration  under  George 
Taylor  assigned  to  develop  some  reason- 
able basis  for  the  settlement  of  this 
issue.  The  recommendations  made  by 
these  Boards  and  Commissions  have 
followed  the  same  general  pattern,  but 
none  of  them  have  produced  a  formula 
acceptable  to  the  flight  engineers. 

Last  Thursday  the  President  told  the 
flight  engineers  that  a  strike  against  the 
three  airlines  involved  in  its  current 
negotiation.  Trans  World  Airlines,  East- 
ern, and  Pan  American,  would  seriously 
endanger  the  welfare  and  economy  of 
the  country  and  urged  them  to  accept 
arbitration  or  some  other  means  as  a 
basis  for  ending  their  dispute.  Despite 
this  entreaty,  the  engineers  remained 
steadfast  in  their  determination  not  to 
arbitrate  the  issue  of  the  third  seat 
qualifications  but  offered  instead  to  arbi- 
trate the  balance  of  the  issues.  The 
limited  arbitration  offered  by  the  flight 
engineers  would  not  have  settled  the 
dispute. 

Thus  we  are  once  again  impressed  with 
the  failure  of  our  procedures  in  the 
handling  of  disputes  threatening  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

I  am  therefore  now  offering  to  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  will  provide  a  more 
flexible  system  for  the  discharge  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President  and  of 
Congre.ss  in  safeguarding  the  health  and 
security  of  the  national  economy  and  at 
the  same  time  will  afford  labor  and  man- 
agement ample  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  differences  in  collective  bargaining. 
I  piopose  to  give  the  President  discretion 
as  to  when  and  how  to  intervene  in  dis- 
putes of  this  nature  in  any  industry  with 
a  reasonable  choice  of  courses  to  follow 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
specific  dispute.  The  courses  which  are 
made  available  to  the  President  will  not 
be  entirely  pleasing  to  either  side,  but 
they  are  fair  and  evenhanded  and  should 
provide  .some  further  techniques  in  de- 
veloping settlements  in  these  stubborn 
and  difBcult  cases. 

My  proposal  was  first  made  in  1950. 
when  I  introduced  S.  3169  to  cope  with 
the  crises  in  the  coal  industry.  It  ap- 
peared at  that  time  that  seizure  by  the 
Government  might  be  used  as  a  last  re- 
sort. My  bill  recognized  the  incapacity 
of  Taft-Hartley  to  deal  effectively  with 
emergency  disputes  that  endanger  the 
national  welfare.  In  1952.  I  offered  the 
bill  again.  It  was  introduced  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis  in  the  steel  industry  when 
Taft-Hartley  s  emergency  disputes  pro- 
cedures again  proved  inadequate.    At  the 
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time  of  the  New  York  longshoremen's 
dispute  In  1957  and  again  in  1959,  I  of- 
fered substantially  similar  bills. 

The  hill  I  am  offering  today,  like  those 
which  I  offered  in  these  other  periods,  is 
based  upon  broad  experience  with  the 
subject,  including,  among  other  things. 
material  developed  in  extensive  hearings 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  It  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuing procedure  under  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  keep  constant  sur- 
veillance of  emergency  disputes.  Both 
executive  operation  of  the  facilities. 
through  existing  management  wherever 
possible,  and  injunctions  are  permissible, 
with  a  congressional  veto  of  such  action. 
The  bill  emphasizes  keeping  the  disput- 
ing parties  guessing  to  provide  real  in- 
centives for  bargaining  now  lacking  in 
the  law. 

I  stress  the  point  that  when  we  arc 
dealing  with  a  national  dispute  which 
is  characterized  by  economic  dangers 
that  cause  one  to  say  that  the  dispute 
threatens  national  welfare,  we  must  have 
a  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  that  will 
leave  doubt  on  the  part  of  parties  on 
both  sides  of  the  dispute,  as  to  what  the 
final  outcome  will  be.  I  cannot  stress 
that  point  too  much.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  that  neither 
side  must  be  in  a  position  in  which  it 
would  know  for  a  certainty  the  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  or  application  of  a 
procedure.  Otherwise,  we  would  discour- 
age collective  bargaining  by  putting  one 
side  in  a  position  to  say,  "We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  the  law  run  its  course, 
because  the  final  result  will  be  in  our 
favor." 

The  point  I  am  making  may  not  be 
easily  recognized  by  those  lacking  ex- 
perience in  the  problems  of  labor  arbi- 
tration, mediation,  negotiation,  ajid  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  stress  the  fact  that 
the  bill,  which  is  similar  to  bills  I  have 
introduced  in  the  past,  would  not  give 
to  either  side  any  certainty  as  to  what 
the  result  of  the  application  would  be. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  must  empha- 
size that  I  am  not  wedded  to  it.  I  do  not 
in  any  sense  regard  it  as  the  final  and 
last  word  on  the  subject.  The  problem 
of  developing  workable  and  effective 
emergency  disputes  procedures  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  legislative  subjects 
facing  the  Congress.  And  just  as  there 
have  been  inadequacies  in  past  efforts. 
I  realize  that  there  must  be  "bugs"  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  this  proposal. 

But.  as  I  said  in  1959  in  offering 
S.  1160,  there  must  be  a  start  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  effective  and  useful  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  With  this  new  major 
transportation  tieup  threatening  us,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  we  make 
a  new  effort  to  develop  reasonable  solu- 
tions, and  that  we  begin  now  with  the 
help  of  labor  and  management  in  draft- 
ing a  bill  that  will  safeguard  the  rights 
of  each  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Nation  from  severe  and 
avoidable  damage  to  our  economy. 

My  bill,  in  my  judgment,  offers  the 
proper  vehicle  for  hearings  on  the  part 
of  the  committee.  It  offers  the  proper 
vehicle  for  labor  and  management  to 
come  in  to  offer  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions  for   improvements.     However,    as 


one  vtiio  has  worked  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  for  a  good  many  years  during 
my  professional  life  prior  to  coming  to 
the  Senate,  I  think  it  must  be  made 
crystal  clear  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment that  they  have  a  primary  obliga- 
tion to  settle  any  dispute  which  creates 
a  national  emergency. 

I  imagine  there  will  be  some  political 
partisans  who  will  seek  to  criticize  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
position  he  is  taking  in  this  matter. 
However,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  economic 
partisans  that  with  regard  to  a  lockout 
or  a  strike,  whenever  there  is  a  ciusc  in 
which  tlie  facts  show  that  the  national 
welfare  is  being  threatened  and  an  ir- 
reparable damage  is  being  done  by  a 
national  emergency  dispute,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  all  of  the  parties,  private 
and  public,  and  the  clear  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Prciidt  nt  to  sec 
to  it  that  all  po.^.sible  steps  are  taken 
toward  a  fair  resolution  of  the  i-ssues  in 
dispute. 

The  i.ssue  i.s  ju.'^t  as  simple  ns  that 
We  can  have  reams  and  i(  am.s  of  di.s- 
cussion  on  thi.s  subject  matter,  but  no 
language  can  hide  the  salient  point.  I 
repeat  it.  I  say  to  labor  and  to  man- 
agement, "Give  me  a  set  of  facts  whicli 
show  clearly  that  a  strike  or  lockout  long 
continued  on  the  basis  of  those  facts 
threatens  the  welfare  of  this  country 
as  encompassed  in  our  meaning  of  a 
national  emergrncy  dispute,  then  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  takes  the 
position  that  the  interests  of  labor  and 
management  alike  must  be  adjusted  in 
the  public  intere.st  as  a  whole." 

We  cannot  maintain  government  by 
law  if  we  do  not  support  that  principle 

I  know  the  delicate  issue  I  am  talking 
about.  I  have  pone  through  this  experi- 
ence before.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  say  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  seeks  to  take  away  from  labor  a 
precious  right,  namely,  the  freedom  to 
strike.  Not  at  all.  If  the  exercise  of 
economic  action  on  the  part  of  labor 
through  a  strike  or  the  exercise  of  eco- 
nomic action  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
through  a  lockout  endangers  the  welfare 
of  this  country  to  the  degree  that  it  can 
be  said  an  irreparable  damage  is  being 
done  to  the  public  welfare,  in  such  a 
dispute  I  have  always  taken  the  position 
as  an  arbitrator  and  as  a  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  that  only  one  conclusion,  in 
my  judgment,  can  properly  be  reached, 
and  that  is  that  the  economic  partisans 
must  subordinate  their  economic  inter- 
est.s  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

No  one  has  ever  fought  harder  than  I 
have  fought  to  protect  the  right  of  labor 
to  strike.  Nor  has  anyone  been  more 
hesitant  to  use  the  full  and  drastic  reme- 
dies of  plant  seizure  as  a  solution  to 
tliese  problems  of  national  emergency 
disputes. 

Of  course,  in  every  case,  we  always 
have  the  threshhold  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  operative  facts  of  a  given  dis- 
pute constitute  a  national  emergency 
threatening  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  I  was  the  compliance 
and  enforcement  officer  of  the  War 
liabcr  Board  as  well  as  a  public  mem- 


ber of  the  Board.  I  have  said  it  be- 
fore, but  I  emphasize  it  again,  that  we 
never  seized  n  plant  during  the  war  in 
relation  to  which  President  Roosevelt  did 
not  reluctantly  sign  the  seizure  papers 
and  tiien  only  after  he  became  satisfied, 
on  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  the 
Board,  that  there  wa-  no  other  course  of 
action  that  he  could  follow  in  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  the  public  welfare 
and  aiding  the  successful  pro.'^cution 
of  the  war. 

My  bill  includes  a  choice  of  seizure  on 
the  part  of  the  President  if  the  facts 
warrant  it  in  any  given  ca.sc  Tlie 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  tulkin;,' 
about  token  seizure,  such  as  occurred 
during  the  war  uhen  the  railroads  and 
shipyards  were  seize'd.  In  such  instances 
the  .Amei'iean  flag  went  up  over  tlio 
plants  but  management  was  asked  to 
remain  behind  its  desk  and  continue  to 
operate  the  busmf^ss  undrr  tlie  American 
Hag  for  the  Fedcial  Ciuvernment 

There  comes  a  time  in  a  major  dispute 
when  there  is  no  other  course  of  action 
for  a  jioverninent  to  follow  if  it  \  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  povernment  by  hr.v  and 
public  order. 

But  nn  one  has  recognized  moie  keenly 
the  need  for  some  reasonable  proccduie 
to  absorb  tlie  shock  of  the.se  disastrous 
deadlocks  in  collective  bargaining  which 
shake  the  structure  of  the  economy. 

We  cannot  continue  to  move  fiom 
emergency  to  emergency,  relying  upon 
unworkable  procedures  acceptable  to 
none  of  us. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  to  .shirk  our 
responsibility  as  a  Congress  to  begin  our 
long  overdue  overhaul  of  these  systems 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  labor,  of 
management  and  of  the  public  requires 
that  we  begin  our  work  now  in  the  face 
of  this  new  emergency  to  develop  this 
much  ne<'ded  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the 
Re r OR D,  as  follows: 

S    344:2 
A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947.  with  resj^ect 
to  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  re.suU- 
Ing   In   national   emergencies 
Be   it  enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 
nf    Rcprcaentatives  of  the    United    States   of 
Ameru'a    in   Congress    a^.^embhd.   That    title 
II  of  the  Labor  M.tungrmciJt  Relations  Act, 
1947,  is  amended  by  bulking  out  sections  206 
to  210.  Inclusive,  and  inserting  in  Lieu  there- 
of the  following; 

"NATIONAL  EMLHGENCTKS 

"Sec,  206.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  national  emergency  is 
threatened  or  exists  becau.«;e  a  stoppaae  of 
work  or  operations  ha."^  resulted  or  threatcn.s 
to  result  from  a  labor  dl.spute  (including  the 
expiration  of  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment) in  a  vitai  industry  or  plant  which 
seriously  affects  the  n.itiun.al  health,  safety, 
or  security,  and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  ronciliatlon  Service  in 
the  cace  of  a  dlrpute  which  i.s  Fubjcct  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  this  Act.  or  the 
National  Mediation  Board  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
dispute  which  is  subject  to  the  Railway 
Labnr  Act.  ndviees  the  Prc:;ldent  that  the 
jjarties  to  the  di.'pute  have  failed  to  estab- 
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Ush  effective  procedures  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  or  tliat  procedures  so  estab- 
lished have  been  ineffective  In  resolving  the 
dispute,  and  that  all  possibilities  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation  have  been  exhausted 
without  success,  the  President  shall  issue 
a  proclamation  appointing  an  emergency 
board  to  determine  the  facts  concerning  the 
dispute,  and.  if  the  President  so  directs,  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  settlement  of 
the  issue  or  Issues  In  dispute,  and  calling 
upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  refrain 
from  a  stoppage  of  work  or  op>erations,  or, 
if  Buch  stoppage  has  occurred,  to  resume 
work  and  operations  in  the  public  Interest 

"(b)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  a  proclamation 
under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  labor 
organization  of  which  any  employees  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  industry  or  plant 
referred  to  in  subsection  (ai  are  members 
and  of  the  ofllcers  of  such  labor  organiza- 
tion, to  seek  in  good  faith  to  induce  such 
employees  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  (>i- 
continuing  any  strike,  slowdown  or  other 
concerted  refusal  to  work  ur  stuppnge  iif 
work,  and 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  tluty  of  any  employer 
of  such  employees  to  lelrain  Ironi  engaging 
m  or  continuing  any  lockotit  and  (jf  the 
nfBcers  of  svich  employer  and  of  any  mdi- 
\idualR  or  organization  rppre.senimg  such 
employer  in  labor  relations  tn  seek  in  good 
faith  to  Induce  such  employer  frniii  eng.ir- 
Ing  In  or  continuing  any  lockout 
until  the  dispute  has  been  settle<l  .oid  the 
period  specilied  in  any  order  Issued  under 
section  209(31,  or  the  period  of  possession 
by  the  tJnlted  States  under  section  210(ci, 
PS  the  case  may  be,  shall  h.i\e  expired 

'Sec  207  (a)  An  emergency  board  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  sh.iU  be  com- 
posed of  a  chairnian  and  such  other  members 
as  the  President  shall  deternune  Members 
of  an  emergency  board  shall  receue  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  S75  lor  each  day 
actually  spent  by  them  m  the  work  of  the 
bo.ird,  together  with  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  Ti.e  Director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  ;ind  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice (or  the  National  Mediatioii  Board  in  the 
case  of  a  dispute  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  i  shall  provide  for 
the  board  such  stenographic,  clerical,  and 
otlier  a.ssistance  and  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices as  may  be  necess,»ry  for  the  discharge 
of  Us  functions  When  a  board  appointed 
under  this  section  has  been  diss<_i!ved.  its 
records  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  or  the  National  Mediation  Board  ;is 
the  case  may  be 

"(b)  An  emergency  board  shall  have  power 
lo  sit  and  act  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States  and  to  conduct  such  lieanngs  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  ascertain 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances cif  the  dispute  or  otherwise  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  sections  208  and 
■J09  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  in- 
cjuiry  conducted  by  any  such  board,  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember Ifi.  1914,  as  amended  (15  USC  45, 
50),  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  board. 

"(c)  A  separate  emergency  board  shall  be 
appriinted  for  each  dispute  No  member  iil 
..n  emergency  board  shall  be  pecuniarily  or 
otherwise  interested  in  any  organization  of 
employees  or  in  any  eniployer  involved  in  the 
dispute. 

Sec  208  lai  An  emergency  board  aj)- 
pointed  under  section  208  shall  promptly 
hold  hearings  at  which  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent, Ixith  personally  and  by  counsel,  and  to 
present  stich  oral  and  documentary  evidence 


as  the  emergency  board  shall  deem  relevant 
to  the  issue  or  Issues  in  controversy.  Within 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  Its  appoint- 
ment, the  emergency  board  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  containing  written 
findings  of  fact  based  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted on  the  record  in  such  hearings,  and, 
if  so  directed.  Including  recommendations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  issue  or  issues  in 
dispute. 

"(b)  At  any  time  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  filing  by  the  emergency  board  of 
its  report,  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  complete  report  with  respect  to 
the  dispute  together   with   a   proposal— 

(li  to  reconvene  the  board  with  direc- 
tiotis  to  resolve  tlie  issue  or  Issues  In  dis- 
pute and  to  issue  an  appropriate  order  with 
respect  thereto,  or 

"(2)  To  operate,  through  existing  man- 
agement where  possible  and  with  this  pur- 
pose, to  take  possession  of  the  business 
eiiterjirise  or  enterprises  involved  m  the 
dispute 

The  Picsuietit  is  authorized  to  cany  out 
any  proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
der this  hub-section  bvit  only  If,  within  ten 
days  foliowmg  such  submission  neither 
Hiivise  of  Congress  shall  have  adopted  a  res- 
olution st.:iiing  m  effect  that  such  House 
dl.s.ippr  i\es  the  proposal  If  the  Congress 
or  either  Hou.se  thereof  shall  have  adjourned 
sine  die  or  for  a  period  longer  than  three 
dr^ys  the  President  shall  convene  the  Con- 
gre.ss  or  such  House  forthwith  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   consideriijg   such    proposal 

"Sec.  209.  (a  I  In  any  case  In  which  tlie 
President  reconvenes  an  emergency  board 
for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  the  Issue 
r>r  issues  in  dispute  and  a  valid  contract  is 
ill  effect  defiiung  the  rights,  duties,  and  lia- 
bilities o!  the  parties  with  respect  to  any 
matter  n;  dispute  the  emergency  board 
shall  have  power  only  to  determine  the 
proper  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
contract  i)ro\islons  which  are  InvoUed 
Where  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of 
emiJloyment  under  a  jiroposed  new  or  pro- 
posed amended  contract  are  m  dispute,  the 
emergency  board  shall  establish  rates  of  pay 
and  conditions  of  employment  which  are 
lair  .iiid  equitable  to  the  parties  The  emer- 
gency tx'ard  shall  issue  an  order  resolving 
the  i.ssue  or  issues  in  dispute  within  thirty 
days  following  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent reconvening  it  No  order  of  the  emer- 
gency board  relating  to  wages  or  rates  of 
pay  shall  be  retroactive  to  a  date  before  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  any  contract 
which  may  have  existed  between  the  parties. 
For  the  purpose  of  its  order,  an  emergency 
board  shall  consider  only,  and  be  bound 
only,  by  the  evidence  submitted  on  the  rec- 
ord Unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  {(llowing  promulgation  of  the  order 
<if  an  emergency  board,  the  parties  shall 
have  agreed  to  a  settlement  of  the  issue  or 
issties  m  dispute,  the  order  of  an  emergency 
board  shall  become  binding  upon  and  shall 
control  the  relationship  between  the  parties 
for  such  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from 
such  date,  as  may  be  specified  In  the  order 
of  the  emergency  board. 

■(bi  The  district  courts  oJ  the  United 
States  sh.ill  have  power,  upwn  petition  of  the 
.Attorney  General  ibut  not  otherwise  i,  to 
issue  injuTiCt  ions,  restraining  orders,  and 
(jtlier  appropriate  process,  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  the  pro\isloiis  of  any  order  of  an 
emergency  board  issued  under  this  section, 
or  to  enjoin  violations  or  threatened  viola- 
tions thereof  In  granting  such  relief,  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code,  to  define  and  lim- 
it the  jurisdlctiiui  of  court*  sitting  in  equity, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses',  approved  March  23. 
1932    (29   use     101    ll.ii. 

"Sec  210.  (ai  In  the  event  that  the  Gov- 
ernment   takes    p>ossession    of    and    operates 


any  business  enterprise  or  enterprises  in- 
volved in  a  dispute,  the  President  shall  des- 
ignate the  agency  or  department  of  Govern- 
ment which  shall  take  {XMsesslon  of  the 
business  enterprise  or  enterprises  Including 
the  properties  thereof  Involved  in  the  dis- 
pute and  all  other  assets  of  the  enterprise 
or  enterprises  necessary  to  such  continued 
operation  thereof  as  will  protect  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  and  security.  In  any 
such  case,  the  operation  of  such  enterprise 
or  enterprises  shall  be  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  through  the  ex- 
isting management    thereof. 

"(bi  During  the  period  in  which  posses- 
sion of  any  enterprise  has  been  taken  by 
the  United  States  under  this  section,  the 
employer  or  employers  or  their  duty  desig- 
nated representatives  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  In  such  enterprise 
shall  be  obligated  to  continue  collective  bar- 
gaining m  a  good  faith  effort  to  settle  the 
i.s.sues  in  the  dispute  between  them  Dur- 
ing the  j.)enod  in  which  the  United  Suites 
sh:,;i  h.(\e  t.iken  jxissessKJu  of  any  business 
enterprise  or  enterprises,  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  C^mciUation  Service  or  the  Na- 
tion il  Mediation  Board,  as  Uie  case  may  be, 
shall  continue  to  encourage  the  settlement 
ol  the  dispute  by  the  parties  concerned, 
.uid  the  .igency  or  department  of  the  United 
states  designated  to  operate  such  enterprise 
or  enteriinses  shall  have  no  atithorlty  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  the  employer  or 
with  the  lal)or  organization  for  a  coUective- 
l>argair.inK  contract  or  to  alter  the  wages. 
hours,  or  the  conditions  of  employment  ex- 
i.-<t;ng  in  svich  indtistry  or  plant  prior  to 
the  di.spute  except  as  may  be  consistent  witli 
the  recommendations  of  the  emergency 
i>  j.ird  or  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

"(c)  Any  enterprise  or  properties  of  which 
possession  has  beeii  t-aken  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  owners  thereof 
•is  scxjii  as  I  1  I  such  owners  have  reached 
.in  agreemeiit  with  the  representatives  of 
tlie  employees  in  such  enterprise  settling 
the  issues  m  dispute  between  them,  or  ( 2 
the  President  finds  tliat  the  continued  pos- 
session and  operation  of  such  enterprise  by 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  necessary 
Provided.  That  possession  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  terminated  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  i-ssuance  of  an  order 
under  section  208(b)(2)  unless  the  period 
of  p,->s.sc&sion  is  extended  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress 

•■(dt  Beginning  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  issuance  of  an  order  taking  possession 
of  a  business  enterprise,  the  United  States 
shall  impound  and  hold  all  income  received 
from  the  oi>eratlon  thereof  in  trust  for  the 
payment  of  general  operating  expenses,  just 
compensation  t(D  the  owners  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  this  subsection,  and  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  in  the  operation 
of  the  enterprise  Any  income  remaining 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  tlie 
L'nited  .States  as  miscellaneous  receipts  In 
determining  Just  compensation  to  the  own- 
er.-; of  the  er.terprlse  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Uiut^d  States 
took  or  continued  posse.ssion  of  such  enter- 
prise w  hen  its  operation  had  been  interrupt- 
ed by  a  stoppage  of  work  or  operations  or 
tJiat  a  stoppage  of  work  or  operations  was 
imminent,  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
wovild  have  returned  such  enterprise  to  its 
owners  at  any  time  when  an  agreement  was 
rej'.ched  settling  the  issues  nuolved  m  such 
stoppage  of  work  or  operations:  and  to  the 
value  the  use  of  such  enterprise  would  ha\e 
liad  Ui  its  owners  in  the  light  of  the  labor 
dispute  pre^  ailing  had  they  remained  in 
possession  during  the  period  of  Government 
operation  f'roridrd.  That  any  increase  in 
wages  or  other  compensation  or  any  increase 
resulting  from  a  change  in  tlie  method  of 
computiiig    wages    or    other    comp>ensatlon 
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iFhlch  Is  agreed  to  retroactively  for  the 
period  of  Goverrunent  operation  or  any  por- 
tion of  that  period  shall  be  deemed  costs  or 
expenaes  for  Euch  period. 

"(e)(1)  The  President  may  appoint  a  com- 
pensatioai  board  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  paid  as  Just  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  owner  of  any  enterprise  of  which 
possession  is  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing  or  inquiry  conducted  by  any  such 
board  the  provisions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  hearings  or  inquiries  by  emergency 
boards  as  provided  In  section  207  are  here- 
by made  applicable  to  any  such  hearing  or 
Inquiry.  The  members  of  compensation 
boards  shall  be  appointed  and  compensated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
207. 

"(2)  Upon  appointing  such  compensation 
board  the  President  shall  make  provision  a.s 
m.^y  be  necessary  for  stenographic,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance  and  such  facilities,  serv- 
ices, and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  compensation  board  to  perform  its 
functions. 

"  ( 3 )  The  award  of  the  compensation  board 
shall  be  final  and  binding,  unless  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Issuance  of  said  award, 
a  party  moves  to  have  the  said  award  set 
aside  or  modified  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
said  court. 

"Sec.  211.  Upon  the  issuance  of  a  procla- 
mation under  section  206  with  respect  to 
any  stoppage  of  work  or  operations,  or  any 
time  thereafter,  the  President  may  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  any  district 
court,  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  to 
enjoin  such  stoppage  of  work  or  operations. 
and  If  the  court  finds  that  the  President  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  national 
emergency  is  threatened  or  exists  because  a 
threatened  or  actual  stoppage  of  work  or  op- 
erations may  result  or  has  resulted  from  a 
Labor  dispute  (including  the  expiration  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement)  in  a  vital 
industry  or  plant  which  seriously  affects  the 
security  of  the  Nation,  it  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  such  stoppage  of  work  or  op- 
erations, or  the  continuing  thereof,  and  to 
make  such  other  orders  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. In  granting  such  injunction  or  re- 
lief, the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in 
equity  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code, 
to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  23,  1932  i  29  U  S.C.  101-115). 
Such  Injunction  or  order  shall  be  dissolved 
(1)  upon  settlement  of  the  dispute,  (2i 
thirty  days  after  the  making  of  the  report  of 
an  emergency  board  in  any  ca--e  where  the 
procedures  referred  to  in  section  208:  b)  are 
not  Invoked.  (3)  upon  issuance  of  an  order 
of  an  emergency  board  in  ai:y  case  In  which 
the  provisions  of  section  208(b)  ill  are  In- 
voked, (4 1  upon  tlie  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  possession  of  the  property 
In  any  case  In  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 208ibH2i  are  invoked,  or  (5)  upon 
adoption  of  either  House  of  Congress  of  a 
resolution  referred  to  in  section  208(b). 

■•Sec.  212.  When  a  dispute  arising  under 
tills  title  has  been  finally  settled,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  ."uU  and 
comprehensive  report  of  all  the  proceodinKs. 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  see  fit  to  make." 

Sec  2.  (a  )  Section  10  of  the  Railway  Lab  r 
Act,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

I  b  I  Sections  211  and  212  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement  Relations  Act.  1947,  are  renumoered 
as  213  and  214,  respectively,  and  such  re- 
numbered section  214  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  214.  The  provisions  of  sections  201 
through  205  of  this  title  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  any  matter  which  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  La- 


bor Act.  as  amended  from  tinie^ 


time. 


8bc,  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  its  enactment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
few  more  remai-ks  to  make,  with  tlie  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

I  have  withheld  introducing  the  bill 
until  this  hour  because  I  did  not  want 
the  introduction  of  my  bill  to  be  u.std  by 
anyone  as  a  possible  excuse  in  connection 
with  a  position  he  might  tako  in  the  aii-- 
line  case.  I  introduce  it  now  because  the 
press  reports  are  clear  that  the  strike 
has  been  started.  How  extensive  the 
strike  will  become,  only  time  can  tell. 
However.  I  read  an  AP  di.'^paich  which 
has  just  come  over  the  wire.s: 

Washington. — A  strike  started  and  stopped 
on  Trans  World  Airlines  today  as  the  Govern- 
ment submitted  a  new  proposal  aimed  at 
settling  a  long  controversy  over  Jet  plane 
cockjiit  Jobs. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  gave 
the  proposal  to  TWA  management  and  the 
Flight  Engineers  International  Association  at 
exactly  the  time  (2  p.m  e  d.t  )  the  engineers 
had  set  to  strike  TWA's  far-flung  transcon- 
tinental and  oversea  operations. 

The  offer  came  t<X)  late  to  stop  some  picket- 
ing at  New  York's  Idlewild  Alrjwrt  and  at 
TW.\  terminals  at  K.m.sas  City  and  San 
Francisco.  The  pickets  withdrew  gradually, 
after  2  hours  of  parading  at  Idlewild. 
Some  lew  flights  were  delayed. 

At  Chicago,  one  engineer  left  a  Boston- 
Los  Angeles  flight  just  before  the  strike  post- 
po:iemeiit.  Tlie  plane  was  delayed  for  45 
minutes  before  the  engineer  was  located  and 
returned  to  his  Job. 

The  union  pledged  to  Goldberg  to  withhold 
the  strike  temporarily  pending  consideration 
of  the  Gjvernment  settlement  plan.  Its 
terms  were  not  made  public  Immediately,  but 
it  was  believed  to  contain  new  Job  and  union 
security  pledges  for  the  engineers. 

The  sm.iU  but  strategic  engineers  union, 
wuh  fewer  fiian  2.000  members,  has  been 
feuding  with  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
with  some  14.000  niernbers.  for  several  years 
for  Job  rights  abo.u-d  Jet  airliners.  Both 
utuons   are   affiliated    with    the   AFLr-CIO, 

Gjvernment  boards  recommended  a  cut  in 
present  four-man  crews,  consisting  of  three 
pilots  and  an  engineer,  to  three-man  crews. 
With  tw.)  pilots  and  a  combined  pilot-engi- 
neer. This  involved  proposals  that  pilots 
train  as  engineers  and  engineers  train  as 
pilots. 

The  areunient  has  been  over  which  union's 
member.s  would  bear  the  job-loss  brunt.  The 
engineers  were  reported  ready  to  abandon  a 
demand  that  the  third  man  on  the  reduced 
crews  continue  to  be  a  licensed  mechanic 
In  exchange,  the  engineers  were  said  to  be 
insisting  on  greater  Job  priority  over  pilots 
for  the  third-position  posts. 

The  euLMneers  also  were  fighting  to  pre- 
serve their  union  as  a  labor  organization. 
fearing  that  pilot  trainln?  might  lump  them 
into  the  pilots  union.  The  Government  was 
reported  ready,  as  President  Kennedy  h.as  In- 
dicated, to  guarantee  the  engineers  their 
sep.arate  union  bargaining  status  for  the  time 
being 

A  later  dispatch,  timed  5:46  p.m.. 
reads: 

At  5  30  pm  edt  .  Labor  Secretary  Gold- 
berg told  waiting  newsmen  he  still  had  not 
received  a  reply  from  either  TWA  or  the 
flight  engineers  on  the  settlement  proposals. 

He  said  both  sides  had  a.'^ked  que-stions 
about  the  rec(-)mmendatinns  and  received  ex- 
planations 

We  are  still  awaiting  replies,  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  waited  until  this 
hour  to  introduce  the  bill,  becau.se  I  had 


been  hopeful  that  the  dispute  woiild  be 
settled  by  today.  However,  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  the 
bill  introduced  and  hearings  started  on 
it.  because  it  would  be  applicable  not 
only  to  this  dispute,  if  and  when  tlie  bill 
is  p£us.sed,  but  also  to  any  disputes  which 
miyht  develop  into  a  national  emej-gency 
dispute. 

I  wish  to  make  this  comment  concern- 
ing the  procedure  provided  by  the  bill 
I  have  already  indicated  that  it  piTrvlde.s 
for  token  seizure  if  the  President,  in  hi.s 
judgment,  believes  that  such  Govern- 
ment intervention  is  necessary.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  inj  miction  tf  the  Presidenl. 
in  his  judgment,  decides  that  such  »ction 
is  necessary.  It  provides  for  concilia- 
tion, and  for  arbitration  if  the  President, 
in  hi.>  judL'minit,  derides  that  this  irrocc- 
duie  should  be  followed.  But  either  the 
arbitration  or  takeover  procedures,  if 
proposed  by  the  Pie.sident,  is  subject  to 
a  veto  by  either  Hou.sc  of  Congress 
within  10  days  after  the  proposal  lia.s 
been  made.  So  there  is  a  check  upon  the 
Pre.sidcnt.  The  bill  places  the  respon- 
sibility clearly  ujjon  Congress  as  well  as 
upon  the  President  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  carried  out  wliat  I  have  heretofore 
de.scribed  as  the  paramount  oblipation 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
make  certain  lliat  the  public  interest  is 
protected  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency dispute. 

The  terms  of  the  .settlement  directed 
by  the  emergency  board  under  the  bill 
would  remain  effective  for  a  jjeriod  of 
time  specified  in  the  order  of  the  board 
not  to  exceed  1  year.  It  could  be  less 
depending  upon  changes  during  the  year 
through  negotiations  between  the 
parties. 

Some  may  say.  as  they  have  said  in 
the  past  when  a  procedure  of  this  kind 
ha.s  been  suggested,  that  the  bill  provide.s 
for  compulsory  arbitration  but,  it  really 
provides  for  maximum  voluntarism 
Provides  for  all  the  vohintary  steps  now 
providtKi  for  under  Taft-Hartley  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  with  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  bill  concerning  elapsed-time 
periods.  It  reduces  the  time  period  m 
some  ca.ses,  but  it  keeps  the  door  of  vol- 
untarism open  continuously  until  either 
or  both  parties  follow  a  course  of  action 
in  which  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  reach  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question  of 
fact:  Does  the  course  of  conduct  of  th*- 
parties  involved  in  the  dispute  now 
so  acutely  jeopardize  tlie  national  wel- 
fare that  the  ultimate  steps  m  the  bill 
must  be  taken? 

Quite  frankly,  I  say  t.o  labor  and  to 
management:  '•Give  me  that  set  of  fact.s, 
and  you  lose,  in  my  judgment,  any  right 
to  place  the  economic  interests  of  tlio 
parti-sans  in  the  dispute  above  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  will 
still  keep  the  door  of  voluntari.sm  open, 
but  we  will  have  to  say  to  you,  in  the 
national  interest,  that  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  you,  as  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, will  have  to  conform  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  in  di.spute.  offered  m 
the  public  interest  on  the  merits,  by  order 
of  an  impartial  Presidentially  appointed 
board.  You  can  negotiate  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  during  the  period  of  time  the 
decree  or  settlement  is  in  operation:  but 
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you  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  stopped  by  a 
label  in  protecting  the  public  interest." 
Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  labor 
and  management  that  now.  as  in  the 
past,  I  will  not  be  prevented  from  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  by  any  scare- 
crow argument  labeled  "compuLsory  ar- 
bitration," Labor  and  management  can 
make  the  negotiations  just  as  compul- 
sory SiS  their  v.alkout  on  voluntari.sm 
dictates. 

I  have  kept  the  bill  in  my  own  name, 
not  because  I  would  not  welcome  co- 
sponsors  but  because  of  the  heat  of  the 
Issues,  I  do  not  propo.se  to  involve  other 
Senators. 

If  compuLsory  resolution  of  the  issues 
under  the  limited  procedures  of  the  bill  is 
warranted,  and  the  President  decides  the 
question  should  be  so  re.solved,  it  will  be 
made  so  only  by  an  adamant,  uncoopera- 
tive attitude  on  tlie  i"»art  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  seeks  to  return  labor  to 
government  by  injunction.  I  do  not 
have  to  defend  my  record  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations  in  opposition  to  govern- 
ment by  injunction.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  support  of  the  i.>rinc:i)lcs  of  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  But  sometimes 
It  has  been  necessary  to  use  injunctions 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  national 
emergency  disputes,  botli  in  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  peace.  Again  I  say  to 
labor  and  management  that  if  there  is 
a  finding  of  fact  that  the  national  wel- 
fare is  jeopardized  by  an  economic 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  any  eco- 
nomic group  in  this  country,  be  it  a 
union  or  a  management,  then  the  public 
v,clfare  must  come  first,  and  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  while  a  period  of  nego- 
tiation and  relaxation  pa.s.ses — and  I 
emphasize  "relaxation"  because  it  is  very 
important  in  the  whole  field  of  labor  con- 
troversies— the  government,  under  a 
system  of  government  by  law.  has  a  duty 
to  use  the  procedures  available  to  it  to 
insure  that  we  can  avoid  irreparable 
damage. 

It  will  be  cried  by  some  who  will  seek 
to  distort  the  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  propo.ses  that  tlie  Governm.ent 
take  over  industry.  Tliey  will  ask. 
'What  will  happen  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system  if  Congress  vests  in  the 
GoveiTiment  the  power  to  seize  indus- 
try?" But,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
seizure  proposal.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  jirotect  tne  public  interest,  to  engage 
in  token  seizures.  I  suggest  to  those 
who  ask  such  questions  that  they  read 
the  Morse  bill.  The  bill  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  seizures  are  to  be 
token  seizures.  It  makes  clear  that  the 
flair  is  raised  above  the  industry  struck. 
The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  for  a  period 
of  90  days  or  longer  if  Congress  so  di- 
rects, the  workers  w:,ll  in  fact  be  working 
for  the  flag,  not  for  manapement  per  se. 
during  which  time  the  parties  are  en- 
joined to  return  to  the  principles  of  vol- 
untarism which  characterize  our  system 
of  collective  bargaining,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, and  volun-.ary  arbitration. 

In  my  judgment.  I  would  be  untrue  to 
my  trust,  likewise  I  would  be  walking 
out  on  my  knowledge  and  experience  tii 


the  field  of  labor  relations,  if  I  were  not 
willing  at  this  hour  to  make  this  pro- 
posal. I  make  it  in  the  best  interests 
of  labor  and  management.  In  my  judg- 
ment. I  make  it  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  welfare  of  my  country,  because,  con- 
sidering the  difficult  times  ahead.  I  think 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  put  on 
the  statute  books  an  emergency  dispute 
law  which  we  know  will  work.  If  we  do 
so.  we  wir  not  be  confronted,  as  we  have 
been  confronted  time  and  time  again, 
since  1947,  when  Congress  passed  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  with  an  inadequate 
national  emergency  dispute  statute:  we 
will  not  be  confronted  with  a  dispute  in 
which  we  discover,  after  the  periods  of 
time  provided  for  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
emergency  disputes  section  or  under  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act  of  1926,  that  we  have 
no  effective  procedures  left. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  living  in  that  hour  tonight. 

Tiic  fact  is  that  at  tiiis  hour  we  do  not 
have  on  the  statute  books  any  procedure 
under  law  which  would  be  ap])licable  to 
the  flight  engineers'  case  if  they  carry 
out  strike  plans  and  the  effect  of  the 
strike  is  bound  to  endanger  the  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve we  owe  it  to  the  President  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
C(  ed  impartially  and  impersonally  to  en- 
act leyiilation  th.at  will  meet  tlie  need. 

I  introduce  the  bill  in  that  spirit;  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  dispute  of  the 
flight  cns-'ineers  only  happened  to  be  the 
Issue  which  made  clear  to  me  that  the 
time  had  come  for  me  once  ar;ain  to  take 
the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  effective  emergency - 
dispute  bill. 

As  I  close.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  bill.  I  welcome  improve- 
ments of  tlie  bill;  and  I  welcome  sug- 
gestions by  labor  and  by  management,  if 
they  are  constructive  and  if  the  purpo.sc 
lo  to  seek  to  improve  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  labor  and  to  man- 
a'^ement  that  I  shall  ojipose  any  attempt 
by  the  spokesmen  for  cither  side  to 
scuttle  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  for  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  called  for  under 
a  system  of  government  by  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tiie  bill  »S.  34431  to  amend  title  II 
of  tlie  Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 
1947,  With  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
lobor  disputes  resulting  in  national 
emergencies,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mokse. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REVISION  OF  FORMULA  FOR  AP- 
PORTIONING CASH  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS  UNDER  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT— STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  in  open  hearings, 
gave  consideration  to  H.R,  11665  and  S. 
2442,  bills  to  revise  the  formula  for  ap- 
portioning cash  assistance  funds  among 
the  States  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,    Bccau.se  of  the  great  inter- 


est in  this  legislation  of  Oregonians.  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  concerned  with 
administering  this  popular  school  limch 
program,  I  presented  to  the  committee 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Under  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  if  they  are 
adopted  through  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, Oregon's  share  from  the  cash 
assistance  funds,  which  are  currently 
$93.6  million,  would  rise  from  $893,000 
to  $916,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  tran- 
sitional period. 

Of  course,  together  with  many  other 
Senators,  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
appropriated  amounts  for  the  national 
cash  assistance  fund  can  be  materially 
increa.sed  in  tlie  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  brief  statement  for  the 
committee  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  a.s  follows : 

tT.\TEME.NT  BY   Sen.^tor  Morse  O.N'  H.R.    116C3 
AND  .S    2-142    Bills  To  Rf'.i.se  the  Formu:..'* 

FOR    A.TORTIONINC    CaSH    ASSISTANCE    FvNDS 

Am'-nc  the  States  Under  the  National 
ScHot^L  Lunch  Act.  Presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Acrici  lture  and  For- 
estry 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membcri!  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  come  before  you  to  urge  that  favor- 
able consideration  be  given  H  R.  11665  and 
S.  2442.  I  have  received  word  from  scho.,] 
authorities  all  over  my  State,  Includine  the 
Ashland  Public  Schools,  the  Portland  Public 
Schools,  the  Parkrose  Public  Schools,  tl.e 
Bandon  Public  Schools,  my  own  homef^wn  •  f 
Er.cene.  Greg  ,  the  Mllton-Freewater  Public 
School  S}stem,  the  Redmond  ( Orec  i  Public 
School  System  and  the  Crook  County  SchO!;il 
District,  all  of  which  support  the  funds  re- 
allocation provided  for  In  the  legislation. 

Nor  has  this  support  from  my  State  been 
confined  to  public  school  ofllclals.  Many 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  my  State,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  members  of  farm  organ- 
izations have  likewi.'-e  strongly  urged  p,.s-- 
age   of   this   legislation. 

Senator  Dwight  Hopkins  of  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature  from  Im.bler.  Oreg..  for  ex- 
ample, has  tirged  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  important  change  In 
our  school  lunch  program. 

No  opposition  to  the  bills  had  been  received 
by  my  office.  In  view  of  this  tmanimity 
of  support.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  report  a  measure  favorably. 


USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  AIAINTE- 
NANCE  OF  ASTORIA.  OREG..  RE- 
SERVE FLEET 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con:ent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  tht?  Con  cress  ion. ^l  Record 
an  article  from  the  June  issue  of  the 
Northwest  Rura'.ite.  It  describes  the  im- 
portant part  flectricity  plays  in  the 
maintenance  o:'  the  Astoria  Reserve 
Fleet  near  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

At  Ready — West  Oregon  Electric  Helps 
Keip  One  of  Uncle  Sams  Nonctmeat 
RfSFRVE      Fleets     Prepared     for      Emes- 

CiNCIES 

Some  165  merchant  vessels  and  naval  aux- 
iliaries lie  quietly  at  anchor  in  Cathlamet 
Bay  on  the  Columbia  River,  3  miles  cast  of 
Astoria,  Oreg. 
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This  Is  the  Astoria  Reserve  Fleet,  one  of 
seven  strategically  located  noiicombatant 
ship  pools  held  In  readiness  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. These  are  the  vessels  available  on 
short  notice  to  carry  the  boys,  the  bulletp, 
the  bacon  if  our  Nation's  safety  should  re- 
quire. 

West  Oregon  Electric  Cooperative  of  V'er- 
nonla.  Oreg..  provides  electric  service  to  the 
Astoria  Reserve  Fleet  basin.  And  electric 
power  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining 
these  big  ships  in  good  order.  In  past  emer- 
gencies, Uncle  Sam  has  paid  heavily  In  lack 
of  preparation  for  the  grim  busine.^s  of  war 
and  defense,  including  cargo  bottoms  to 
haul  men  and  material.  But  after  World 
War  II  a  policy  tif  readiness  was  adopted  for 
the  merchant  tl'-et,  and  in  1946.  the  first 
vessels  of  the  Astoria  Reserve  dropped  anchor 
m  the  Columbia. 

Actually,  the  fleet  is  not  static.  As  E 
T  Jcste  of  the  Portland  office  o'.  the  Mari- 
time Administration  expresses  it.  "The  Re- 
serve Fleet  is  like  a  grain  f^rminal,  which 
receives  raw  grain  and  sorts  it  out  for  bread 
flour  and  stock  feed  and  all  the  other  uses. 
The  Reserve  Fleet  receives  ships  and  ^orts 
thena  out  for  scrap,  for  preserv.ition,  for  re- 
conditioning— it's  sort  of  a  sifting-down 
process" 

Under  an  exchange  program,  private  cian- 
panies  can  turn  in  old  vessels  to  the  fleet 
and  receive  credit  on  the  construct  ion  of  nev. 
ships  at  private  shipyards.  The  Re.=erve 
Fleet  e\en  has  "thirdhand"  ships  traded  in 
on  "secondhand"  models,  said  Mr,  Joste 

And  one  of  the  most  interesting — and 
practical — uses  of  those  big  boats  riduit,- 
quietly  on  the  Columbia  is  fur  grain  storage. 
The  even  temperature  of  the  water  provides 
for  better  storage  than  a  conventional  gr,\in 
silo  we  were  tuld — 28  of  the  r-hips  had  wheat 
In  their  holds,  frcjrn  the  Government  wheat 
program,  the  day  ui  Ruralitos  visit,  with 
7  others  waiting  At  the  height  of  the 
program  in  1955,  110  of  these  shij),'*  served  a,s 
fl(.)ating  grain  bins 

The  Maritime  AdmlrilHtnition  nccrvc 
Fleet  1h  not  ii  fcravpyard  fleet,"  explaluH  a 
mimeographed  leMllci  given  MMlturfi  at  the 
Adnilnlhirutliui  ofTlce  "Fur  from  it  'I*hc 
nhipn  you  Mcc  here  Ihne  l;fi-n  deccjtiirnlnKloiU'd 
anci  prentTved  but  nm  neglected  Moi.t  of 
tlie  HhljjK  yi)U  nee  hi're  were  built  at  a  co.-^t 
of  between  $1',,  to  $10  million  each  They 
lire  being  maintained  at  an  aniuial  C(j(si  of 
only  $l.yoo  each  and  .iro  scrapped  when  they 
become  obs(;lete  in  purpose  " 


When  a  ship  is  no.sed  into  line  at  the  fleet 
batm  for  reconditKiiilng,  it  gets  a  thorough 
going  over.  Rust  is  knocked  off  with  a  high- 
pressure  water  jet  blast.  A  special  nondry- 
mg  grey-pigment  preservative  paint  Is  ap- 
plied. The  original  red  oxide  paint  was 
abandoned  because  t'X)  many  visitors  thotight 
it  was  rust  The  ship's  mechanism  is  con- 
ditioned fur  its  standby  status,  but  the 
machinery  is  turned  over  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule to  avoid  Its  setting  from  lack  of  use. 

There  is  luile  problem  of  marine  growth 
t')  worry  about,  but  below-water  hulls  are 
[irotected  from  ordinary  electrolytic  action 
by  what  fleet  technicians  call  cathodlc-elec- 
tric  treatment  Electric  current  passes 
through  large  carbon  anodes  suspended 
iinder  each  vessel,  to  counernct  the  rusting 
or  decompo.=:ing  action  which  would  ordi- 
narily pit  the  ship  below  waterline. 

Already  the  Maritinae  Administration's 
st.tp.dby  Navy  has  been  called  upon  to  rush 
to  tiie  breach.  "During  the  Korean  war," 
Mr  Joste  told  Rurallte,  "the  8  fleets  then 
111  reserve  furnished  560  ships  on  short 
notice.  The  Astoria  Fleet  provided  Its  share 
of  the;;e  To  my  memory,  these  fleets, 
hicated  on  all  three  seaboards,  have  answered 
the  call  to  six  different  national  emergencies 
Muce  the  end  of  World  War  II." 

In  fact,  the  motto  of  the  Astoria  Reserve 
ri'-et  and  its  six  sister  standby  flotillas  might 
well  be  Just  that — "Stand  by  for  emer- 
gencies " 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  uit  7 
ockKk  and  18  minutes  pm.i,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow.  Wednesday,  June  20.  1962, 
at  12  o  clock  meridian. 


ADDITIONAL    BILL   INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MORSE,  by  unanimous  consent. 
introduced  a  bill  S  3442'  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Labor  Manasement  Relations 
Act,  1947.  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  lab(3r  disputes  resulting  in  national 
(•merg'nci(\s.  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

'See  I  he  remarks  of  Mr  MonsE  when 
he  introdvircd  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear  uti'ltT   a   .'^f-para'c   hc:idin:^', » 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    LONG 


of   Lcnji.siana,     Mr,   Prc.si- 

wishcs  to  speak. 

'        order. 


Air.    i-i->;\*^i   01    Lv(nii.siana,      mi,    j 
dunt,  if  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  i 
I  move  that,  under  the  previous 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  19,  1962: 

Ffdkrai.  Power  Commis.sion 

Harold  C.  WcnxiWiU-d,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22. 
1967.     (Reappointment  I 

Coast  and  GEoofTK    .Sirvey 
Subject  to  quallflcatlons  provided  by  l.iw. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade   Indicated    in   the  CoJist   and   Geo- 
detic Survey 

To  he  cr}>,igns 
Ned  C.ilden  Austin 
Richard  James  DeRycke 

Subject  to  quallflcatlons  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Co.i.-^t  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lietttcnant   {jimtor  grade) 
Daniel  F   Leary 

To  be  ensigns 

Stephen  2    Bezuk  Kenneth  B    Young 

David  G.  Hickersun 

Gerald  W    Hohmann 

Richard  H    Albrltton 

Frank  H    Branca 

Richard  A    Rader 

Stanley  J    Ruden 

William  L   Newton  III  J.ames  F   Reeve 

Edward  R    Dohrman     Michael  J 

Christopher  E   Kru.sa       Pazuchanlcs 

Pl'IU.K      Hi   M   I  II     ."^FRVICE 

The  following  ( .mdxl.iiiv,  .'or  personnel  uc- 
tinn  In  the  re;.cular  corjj.n  (  r  the  Piii'llc 
Health  bervlce  ■ubjoct  to  (ju.iiith.illonB 
therefor  a«  provided  by  l.iw  and  regulatloiiH 

Tn   be  senior  aysultint    •.urriin)i.s 

Jamen  Chrl»itcn»en  Fritz  ti    Dixon 

Floberi  E   Ander»on  l(iii,i|.,r  n   K.iutm.in 

William  L,  KlMlck  ILf-.d  if  Kolobow 

Bernard  L,  Albert  J.  liii  I,    Bm  kn.^'!,.iiii 

To  be  a^ttiilant  surgeon 
n.    Ji;i!(|    E     MaUKtleld 


Richard  P,  Wllliam.-on 
Allan  Jenks 
Alfred  W    Cecil 
J.unes  J    I.iuiii 
Bruce  I,   McCartney 
Larrv  L    Lewis 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Needed:  Greater  Consumption  of  Dairy 
Foods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President,  currently. 
the  Nation  is  observinti  its  26th  annual 
June  Dairy  Month. 

The  purpose  is  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  nutritional  health-givmg 
dairy  food. 

This,  I  believe,  is  nece.ssary,  not  only 
for  the  economic  health  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry— a  vitally  important  segment  of 
agriculture — but  also  for  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 


In  a  weekend  address  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  I  was  privileged  to  outline 
some  suggestions  for  increasing  con- 
sumption of  dairy  foods. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
Vvcre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  nation- 
wide efforts  during  June  Dairy  Month  to 
salute — and  Improve  the  economic  outlook 
for — the  dairy  industry. 

Throughout  the  ages,  milk  has  been  a  sym- 
b'jl  o!  tlie  good  life  In  the  book  of  Exodus. 
for  example,  there  is  reference  to  Moses'  role 
in  leading  the  people  to  a  "land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey." 

Tod;;y,  farming  is  the  biggest  business  in 
the  Un.red  States.  If  all  milk  produced 
within  the  continental  tJnited  States  were 
gathered  together,  it  would  make  a  river  40 
feet  wide.  3   feet  deep  and  3,500  miles  long. 


A2;riculture — and  related  Industries  called 
agri-business— provide  Jobs  for  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  workers  in  the  coun- 
try. Including  6  million  workers  on  farms; 
7  million  producing  for,  or  serving,  farmers, 
and  11  million  processing  (jr  distributing 
farm  products. 

The  farmer,  too.  is  a  significant  consumer 
of  other  products,  buying:  5  percent  of  all 
U.S.  electricity;  9  percent  of  the  rubber.  10 
percent  of  the  steel;  13  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum; and  using  more  tractors  and  trticks 
than  any  other  industry 

Wisconsin- — as  the  No  1  milk-producing 
State  in  the  Nation — with  an  output  of  ab<iut 
18  billion  p<)unds  annually,  has  a  speci.a  In- 
terest In  telling  the  dairy  story. 

Why?  To  find  consumers  and  to  create 
markets  for  our  milk,  cheese,  butter.  Ice 
cream,  and  other  high-quality  dairy  fotxls 
at  home,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 

According  to  a  consumers'  survey,  milk  'Uid 
milk  products  provide  28  percent  of  our  food 
nutrient,s  for  only  19  percent  of  each  food 
dollar.  FYom  dairy  foods,  the  American  fam- 
ily  obtains    23    to   26    percent    of    their    cal- 


ories; 40  to  45  percent  of  their  protein;  75  to 
84  percent  of  their  calcium;  35  to  39  percent 
of  their  vit.iimln  A. 

Dairy  foods,  healthwl.se.  and  economi- 
cally, then,  are  a  gjod  lnve.<;tment  for  the 
American  family 

Now,  what  can  we,  ti.s  clti/.ens,  do  m  pro- 
mote consumption  ii.'  dairy  foods?  Construc- 
tive actions,  I  believe,  c  )Uld  well  Include: 
( 1  I  undertaking  a  more  ellectlve  campaign 
to  sell  the  dairy  food  message  to  more  peo- 
ple; 1 2)  exijanding  milk  consumption  in 
schools,  youth  centcrti,  nillk  bars  and  as  a 
nutritional  pickup — In  more  public  places; 
(3)  promoting  mi:k  break.-,  for  working  peo- 
ple; (4)  di.scouraging  policies  that  undermine 
public  confidence  In  dairy  foods —such  as: 
too-exclusive  utili/.ation  of  milk  as  a  meas- 
uring stick  for  strontlum-90;  overstating  the 
cholesterol  case:  or  attempts  to  >xclude 
dairy  for.ds  from  tht?  dally  fare  of  dlet-con- 
.^clous  America;  and  (5)  better  educating  the 
American  family  to  the  nutritional  value  of 
dairy  foods  for  snacks  and  mealtimes,  as 
essential  to  our  hca'.th. 

Although  dairy  p:-omoti'^r.al  activities  are 
highlighted  during  June  Dairy  Month,  the 
theme  "Every  Day  Is  Dtilry  Day"  should  be 
emphasized  all  year  round. 


The  Deportation  of  the  People  of  the 
Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  RFAIARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or    >'EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  P.FPRE,'--ENTATIVF-'? 

Tucsdajj.  June  19.  1062 

Mr,  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  S|)oaker,  one  of 
the  f.:reat  tragedies  of  our  age  Jias 
been  the  lo.s.s  of  freedom  th:it  has  en- 
sued throughout  the  world  as  the  insid- 
10U.S  forces  of  Red  communi.in  liave 
moved  for'ttard  in  .heir  attempt  to  domi- 
nate our  civilization  as  we  know  it  tod;iy, 
Thi.s  is  underlined  most  clearly  when  we 
tuin  our  attention  to  the  once  fiec  states 
of  the  Balkan  ar(  a— Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia,  The  people  ol  these  three 
liberty-loving  nations  enjoyed  but  a 
.sliort  period  of  th?  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination before  t.iey  were  engulfed  in 
1040  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Duiing  the 
two  decades  betwc?ii  the  I-irst  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars  their  independence. 
spirit,  and  their  CKample  of  democracy 
stood  out  like  a  so;e  thumb  in  compari- 
son to  the  reign  ol  terror  and  dictator- 
ship that  existed  ir,,  th.eir  giant  neiglibor 
to  the  East,  The  Soviets  were  deter- 
mined to  extinguis:!  this  flame  on  llicir 
border  and  moved  in  1940  to  occupy  these 
nations.  Not  content  with  mere  occupa- 
tion, they  began  on  June  14.  1941.  to 
move  by  mass  dcpoi  tations  the  citizens  of 
these  three  Baltic  States — Latvia.  Litli- 
uania.  and  Estonia  The  deportation  of 
thousands  of  these  innocent  people  is  not 
only  a  blot  on  the  civilized  histoiy  of 
our  time  but  it  is  an  indictment  of  the 
communistic  system  as  it  exists  today. 
Nowhere  or  in  no  manner  can  commu- 
nism compete  with  freedom  as  such. 
Wl:en  tlie  Communists  found  that  they 
could  not  sell  their  vicious  system  to  tlie 
l>eople  of  these  three  nations  they  deter- 
mined to  move  out  any  and  all  that  stood 
in  their  path.  This  is  what  happened  on 
June  14,  1941.  Tl  ese  people  were  sub- 
mitted  to   unspeakable   horrors    in   Si- 


beria, prisons  and  slave  labor  camps. 
Thousands  of  them  have  perished,  no 
doubt,  and  those  that  do  live  on  exist  in 
the  twilight  world  of  the  Commmiist 
horror.  On  this  21st  anniversary  of  the 
deportation  our  hearts  go  out  in  sympa- 
thy to  the  people  of  these  nations.  It  is 
our  fervent  wish  that  one  day  when  free- 
dom once  again  lives  within  Latvia.  Lith<- 
uania.  and  Estonia  the.se  people  will  find 
the  way  to  return  to  tiie  democracy  they 
so  long  have  sought. 


Facts   on   Communist    Propaganda,    II — 
Volume   of   Communist   Propaganda 


EXTEN:--:iON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    .NEBRASK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19.  19€2 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker, 
part  I  of  this  series  explained  the  Uni- 
ver.'^al  Postal  Union  and  Communist  use 
of  this  agreement.  Part  II  uives  some 
basic  info)-mation  on  the  volume  of  Com- 
munist propaganda: 

Volume  or  Commvni^t  Phopacnda 

No  one  In  this  country,  in  or  cut  of  Gev- 
ernmcnt.  knows  how  huge  the  Inflow  of 
Communist    propaganda    material    is 

.S.>mp  attempt  has  been  made  to  e.'-timate 
kii'jwn  shipments  of  such  material  through 
Die  international  malls  There  are  some  50 
ports  of  entry  In  this  country  jilus  about  100 
subjxjrts  where  Intern, itr^nal  ni.iil  is 
re  er.  cd 

( >f  ihfsr  i.'o  lo^.-i'iii;;'-.  there  l8  a  check 
ni.idc  (  !  itiromiug  ('  nnmunlst  political 
|)rop,ifMnda  by  the  CiLst-uiH  Bureau  In  only 
three  ports  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
.San  Francisco  Information  receucd  by  the 
Hou.sc  Pohial  Operationn  .Subcommittee 
clc.irly  Indicates  that  these  three  checkpoint 
control  units  do  n^-t  ha\e  sufTlclent  personnel 
to  do  a  thorough  insi^cctlon 

V'lrtuiiUy  !Jo  Inspection  Is  nude  at  the 
I'tiier  147  ports  and  sub;)orts 

In  le,'5::inony  before  t!:e  House  L'n-.^nu-r- 
Ican  Activities  Committee.  Customs  Bureau 
officials  have  given  tlie  figiu-es  below  as  their 
estimates  of  the  \Li;ume  of  Cjmmunist 
propaganda  entering  the  country  through 
the  three  ports  where  Bureau  personnel  are 
assigned  to  inspect  Incoming  mail  shipments 
from  Communist  bloc  countries  only:  1958, 
4.897,000  packages:  1959,  6  million  packages, 
10  miiUun  Items,  1960,  14  million  packagp.=  , 
121  m:;iion  items. 

TI:iese  f.gures  reflect  only  the  amount  re- 
ceived at  three  pirts  from  Communist  coun- 
tries.    Not  included: 

1  Material  criming  t!:rough  the  mail  at 
the  other  147  ports. 

2.  Material  shijiped  into  this  country  by 
freight  or  air  freight,  such  as  that  which 
c.-.me  from  Cuba. 

3,  Material  from  Comnranist  Party  organ- 
izations and  C'^mmunist-front  groups  In  the 
free  world.  This  equals  the  amount  ol 
m:itcrial  from  Communist  countries,  ac- 
cording   to    Cu'itoms    Bureau    estimates. 

Additional  testimony  from  Mr.  Irving 
Fi.shman,  Deputy  Director  of  Customs  as- 
signed to  the  port  of  New  York,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  on  May  12,  1960,  Is  pertinent. 
In  ci'ir.g  fi"ures  used   abf^ve  he  s.'.id: 

'These  figures  do  not  include  redefectlon 
material  which  is  received  via  first-chass 
mail.     It  has  been  estimated  that  *    •   •  the 


P-.irt  of  New  Yor"<  ai  ir.e  (receives)  •  •  •  ap- 
proximately 1,5C'0.000  (pieces)  a  year  of  this 
latter  type  of  material.  This  material  Is 
printed  in  RusMan,  Byelorvisslan.  Georgian, 
Ukrriini:i::.  E.'tor.lan,  Latvian,  Lithu:u.:an, 
and  Rumanian." 

Subsequently  he  also  made  these  com- 
ments: •  •  •  •  first-class  mail  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  examination.  •  •  •  We  do  not  have 
access  to  diplomatic  mail  " 

When  asked  if  the  Customs  Bureau  has 
"access  to  Commtuilst  propaganda  which 
comes  in  bulk  .shipments  for  redistribution 
to  dissemination  points  which,  in  turn,  dis- 
tribute the  m.iterial  outside  the  United 
States,"  Fishm.nn  replied:  "N';  we  have  no 
ciintrol  cner  tiiat  either." 

He  also  said:  •■•  •  •  agents  who  are  regis- 
tered with  the  Department  cf  Justice  •  •  • 
may.  of  course,  bring  in  tons  of  it  without 
any  control  by  any  Government  agency." 

Flshman  also  spoke  of  the  "issue  of  how  to 
control  Communist  propaganda  materials 
coming  from  friendly  countries"  He  was 
asked:  "We  have  virtually  no  sitrveillance 
over  that?" 

••No." 

This  is  suflQcient  to  show  that  even  Cus- 
toms Bureau  figures  are  woefully  Inadequate 
to  reflect  the  total  amovmt  of  Communist 
propaganda  entering  this  country  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  from  Communist 
Party  organizations  and  Comnv.inist-front 
groups  in  the  free  world 

Flshman  also  said  at  these  hearings:  "We 
lia', e  some  general  idea  of  how  the  materl.d 
IS  directf-cl  It  1.';  d.rected.  of  course.  i;r.- 
marlly  and  principally  to  people  who  have 
their  heritage  in  the  countries  now  under 
Communist  d"jnination  and  control.  It  is 
directed  to  colleges,  universities,  and  second- 
ary schools,  to  every  organization  asscx-iated 
with  these  schools.  •  •  •  For  the  most  part. 
this  material  Is  unsolicited" 

Could  there  be  10  million  2,')  million  50 
million  Items  c:jmlng  in.  in  a  month  e\ery 
'A  months,  during  a  li-month  perUxl''  No- 
b.>dy  kniwR  and  there  Is  no  w:iy  of  finding 
>,al. 


Salute  to  RKO 


FXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

(  T     NfW    JERiFY 

IN  THE  HOU:;E  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19.  1962 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  RKO  theaters,  one  of  the 
leadm.L;  coast-".o-coast  circuits  in  the 
country,  is  this  year  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary. 

Seventy-five  years  in  hi,=tory  is  a 
moment,  in  bu.smess  a  poodly  span,  but 
in  theaters  it  is  a  tradition.  From  the 
time  the  first  B  F.  Keith  theater  opened 
in  Boston  and  the  fir.-t  Orpheum  the- 
ater opened  in  San  Francisco,  the  tradi- 
tion has  burci  oned.  and  throueh  the 
years  has  grown,  embracing  in  its  growth 
every  forward  step  in  the  development  of 
Americaii  ent(  rtainmcnt.  First,  there 
was  the  famous  B  F.  Keiih  vaudeville, 
"The  Bie;  Time."  Tliis  was  joined  with 
tlie  Orpheum  circuit,  and  the  day  came 
when  a  vaude\ille  act  could  be  assured 
cf  2  years  of  solid  bookings,  playing  the 
entire  circuit  and  affiliated  theaters. 
Eventually,  to  this  was  added  the  new- 
fangled "flicker."  Edison's  novelty  grew 
to  be  a  giant  ai.d  the  RKO  circuit  was  in 
the  forefront  of  bringing  film  entertain- 
ment to  tlie  millions. 
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During  the  two  World  Wars.  RKO  was 
among  the  leadci-s  in  the  sale  of  liberty 
bonds,  war  bonds,  recruiting  drives,  and 
other  war  activities. 

De.spite  the  inroads  of  other  entertain- 
ment mediums,  frorrf  the  first  radio 
bioadcast  to  TV,  RKO  has  constantly 
manitained  their  theaters  as  bright 
.showcases  for  Hollywood's  and  the 
\\orld's  film  studios'  finest  productions 
and  have  always  been  made  available  as 
centers  of  community  activities, 

I  salute  this  leading  theater  circuit  for 
its  splendid  tradition  of  "bringing  the 
best  available  entertainment  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  comfortable  surroundings  " — a 
credo  set  down  by  its  founders  75  years 
ago. 


Increased  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 
While  Assigned  to  Higher  Salary  Level 
Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF      M.ASS.^CHUSETTs 

IN  THE  HOU::^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1962 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  10265 
will  clarify  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
law  governing  payments  at  an  increased 
basic  salary  rate,  to  those  postal  em- 
ployees assigned  to  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  higher  salary  levels.  It  also 
will  validate  payments  made  for  higher 
""k-vel  service  prior  to  February  17.  1962, 
caused  by  this  misunderstanding. 
Otherwise,  employees  paid  under  the 
Post  Office  Department's  re'-;ulation 
would  have  to  pay  back  these  amouni.<. 
causing  considerable  hardship  for  them. 

■What  caused  the  situation  that  now 
requires  correction  through  enactment 
of  H.R.  10265?  The  provisions  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act 
of  1955  139  U.S.C.  3335b  >,  permits  the 
Postmaster  General  to  assign  a  postal 
service  employee  to  higher  level  ser\ice 
and  provides  that,  if  such  employee  is 
assigned  for  more  than  30  days  in  a  cal- 
endar year  to  such  higher  level  service, 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  pay  the 
higher  level  compensation  for  the  period 
of  the  assignment  in  excess  of  30  days. 

The  Post  Office  Department  inter- 
preted and  applied  the  latter  provision 
throuiih  a  postal  regulation — Postal 
Manual,  sec.  756.542,  4b,  as  amended,  and 
effective  on  October  7.  1960^in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

An  employee  who  has  once  established 
eligibility  for  higher  level  compensation  is 
not  required  to  requalify  year  after  year 
So  long  as  he  received  compensation  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  for  service  in  a  level 
above  the  current  level  of  his  position, 
shall  be  paid  for  all  higher  le\el 
performed 
year. 


m     the     then    current 


he 
service 
c'llendar 


However,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  declares  that: 

Wf  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  requires  that  a  postal 
employee  mu.st  perform  30  days  of  higher 
level  service  each  calendar  year  before  he  is 
entitled  to  hitjher  level  pay  for  the  days  in 
excess    thereof. 


Stating  that  the  postal  reuulation  was 
invalid,  the  Comptroller  General  advised 
that: 

Prompt    steps   should    be    taken    to    revise 

that    section    to    confirm    herewith. 

This  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General 
was  dated  Febiuary  1.  1962. 

The  Post  Office  Department  complied 
with  that  decision  and  issued  an  order 
on  March  8.  1962.  suspending  payment 
of  compensation  for  performance  of 
hicrher  level  service  performed  on  and 
after  February  17.  1962.  except  in  cases 
where  the  employees  have  completed  30 
days  of  hitrher  level  service  during  cal- 
endar year  1962. 

This  bill  will  uive  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral authority  to  waive  the  requirement 
relating  to  a  minimum  of  30  days  higher 
level  service  in  each  calendar  year  and 
will  permit  him  to  pay  the  higher  level 
compensation  for  those  first  30  days  of  a 
calendar  year  if  he  so  desires.  The  bill 
also  validates  the  payments  already 
made  and  wh.ich  would  have  been  au- 
thorised had  th.s  bill  bven  in  effect  when 
the  service  was  iierformed. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the 
legislation  vs  ill  become  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1962.  and  thus  fill  the  gap 
between  that  date  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment during  which  higher  level  compen- 
sation was  paid  only  for  higher  level 
s^M•vice  in  excess  of  the  30-day  minimum. 
The  remaining  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment relate  to  payments  for  higher  level 
service  performed  during  the  period 
February  17.  1962.  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, by  employees  who  are  on  the  rolls 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  or  who  have 
entered  the  Armed  Forces,  or  retired,  or 
to  survivors  of  such  employees. 

Tins  bill  corrects  a  misunderstanding, 
and  m  a  way  that  will  hurt  no  one.  It 
recogijve.s  thf  ri^ht  of  postal  employees 
who  are  temporarily  assigned  to  posi- 
tion.s  of  higher  responsibility,  to  be  paid 
accurdinf-'lv. 


A  Postage  Stamp  To  Commemorate  the 
Beginning  of  Humane  Treatment  of  the 
Mentally  111  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF     PF.N.N-.  VI  V\NI\ 

IN'    THE  HOU.^E  OP  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 
Tuexdav.  June  19.  1962 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ri.se  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Postmaster  General  to  i-ssue  a  special 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  be- 
ginning of  humane  treatment  for  the 
mentally  ill  m  the  United  Slates. 

This  came  about  m  the  founding  and 
establishment  of  the  first  mental  institu- 
tion dedicated  to  this  noble  purpose — 
the  Friends  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
founded  in  1813 — and  which  celebrates 
its  150th  anniversary  next  year.  1963. 

Mental  and  emotional  illness,  together 
with  related  psychiatric  disorders,  are 
strange,  frightening  and  bew  ildering,  not 


only  to  the  patient  but  to  the  loved  onrs 
wlio  are  responsible  for  providing  him 
with  the  necessary  care  and  treatment. 
In  1813  the  Religious  Society  of  Friend:;. 
the  toleiant  and  comijassionale  O^akeis 
of  Pliiladelplua.  were  thi'  fir-.t  cipani/ed 
group  in  America  to  reali.'.e  that  one  wi:o 
suffered  the  lo.ss  of  mental  rea.soning  was 
not  a  per.son  to  be  feaied.  despised,  and 
treated  as  a  social  outcast,  to  be  hidc'.m 
away  from  all  further  contact  with  nor- 
mal everyday  life.  They  decidrd  to  do 
something  about  it. 

It  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Frieiids'  founding  constilulinn.  in 
pan : 

Desirous  to  provide  for  the  svutable  ac- 
commodation of  that  afflicted  class  ol  those 
with  us  who  are,  or  may  be  deprived  uf  the 
use  of  their  reason,  as  well  as  for  llie  relief 
of  their  families  and  ii  lends,  have  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  asylimi  for 
their  reception  which  Is  intended  to  furni.vh. 
beside  the  requisite  medical  aid.  such  tendt-r. 
sympathetic  attention  and  rellgi(jus  ijvt-r- 
slght  as  may  soothe  their  agitated  minds 
and  thereby,  under  tlie  divine  ble.ssing.  fa- 
cilitate tiietr  restoration  to  the  enjoyment 
of  this  inestimable  gift. 

Thus,  under  these  guiding  principles, 
which  have  remained  in  eflcct  and  in 
practice  over  the  many  years,  the 
Friends  Hospital  was  founded  almost  150 
years  ago.  While  originally  fouiidt  d  lur 
the  Friends,  it  was  only  a  few  years  un- 
til mentally  ill  of  all  denominations  were 
admitted.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate just  how  many  have  walked  fiom 
within  those  portals  over  the  many  years, 
restored  to  normalcy  and  reunited  with 
loved  ones,  to  search  for  the  lost  threads 
in  their  life 

Friends  Huspilal  is  a  nonjjrofit  in- 
stitution located  off  the  ,south  drives  of 
bustling  Roosevelt  Bouli  vard  which  car- 
ries heavy  traffic  to  the  cities  of  New- 
York  and  nearby  New  Jersey. 

By  comparison,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  hospital  grounds  is  laid  a  peace- 
ful scene  which  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
suddenly  being  transplanted  from  a  busy 
city  to  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  the 
country. 

In  pa.ssing  between  the  lar"e  ^tone  col- 
umns, minus  the  usual  institutional  iron 
gates,  you  emerge  upon  a  long  winding 
shady  drive  lined  with  stately  leafy  trees 
towering  above,  and  beckoning  as  if  a 
welcoming  committee. 

The  spacious  and  well-kept  grounds 
abound  with  expansive  grf^en  lawn,  trim 
shrubbery,  the  blooming  greenhouses. 
and  the  restful  shady  covering  of  the 
many  fine  trees.  Th(  .^e  surroundiiigs 
could  do  no  other  than  make  a  distinct 
contribution  to  tiie  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  mental  patient  residing  tempo- 
rarily therein.  It  is  a.ssuredly  one  of  the 
principal  factors  responsible  for  the  re- 
covery percentage  which  makes  Friends 
Hospital  outstandini;  m  its  field  of 
endeavor. 

We  could  do  well  to  recogni/.e  the  be- 
nevolence and  foresight  of  medical  pio- 
neering by  the  Quakers  of  1813,  and  the 
.significant  contributions  of  those  who 
followed  the  didicated  cause  of  alleviat- 
ing the  problems  of  mental  illne.ss. 

For  this,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  entrusted 
committee  and  the  membership  of  this 
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House  support  the  legislative  measure  for 
the  issuance  of  a  commt  nujiaiivt.  stamj) 
to  honor  the  Friends  Hospital  in  the 
150th  anniversary  year  of  its  founding. 


Amending  Federal  Power  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

Ol     CAI.IFnRNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Tuesday.  June  19   1962 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12181.  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
require  obtaining  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  neces.sity  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  as  a  condition  to 
constructing,  (.'xtending.  operating,  or 
maintaining  any  facilities  for  tran.smit- 
ting  electric  energy  in  interstate  com- 
merce at  normal  voltages  in  excess  of 
230.000  volts. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  great 
developments  in  the  techniques  of  trans- 
mitting electrl;  power  Until  recently. 
the  largest  economic  tran.smi.ssion  dis- 
tance was  from  200  to  400  miles  at  maxi- 
mum voltages  of  230.000  volts.  For 
several  years  there  have  been  lines 
operating  in  Europe  and  in  Ru.-vsia  at 
greater  distances  and  higher  voltages. 
The  Interior  Department's  task  force 
which  recently  studied  the  possibility  of 
an  intertie  be'.ween  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Pacific  .Southwest  has 
pointed  out  that  electricity  can  now  be 
economically  t-ansmitted  for  moie  than 
1.000  miles  at  750,000  volts 

The  construction  of  such  lines  would 
have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  pow- 
er utilization  and  economic  growth  of 
our  country.  Experiments  on  extra- 
high  voltage  transmission  are  already  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  recently  been  announced  that  such 
a  line  will  be  built  in  northern  Califor- 
nia and  .southern  Oregon  to  intercon- 
nect the  systems  of  the  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  Recently,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, by  a  split  vote,  ruled  that  the 
present  terms  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
do  not  authorize  the  Commi.ssion  to  de- 
termine whether  such  extra-high  volt- 
age lines  are  compatible  with  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

The  tremendous  economic  impact  re- 
sulting from  operation  of  such  extra- 
high  voltage  lines  demand  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  My  bill, 
therefore,  provides  that  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commi.ssion  before  any  i)er.son  may  con- 
struct, extend,  operate,  or  maintain  any 
facihties  for  transmitting  electric  energy 
at  normal  voltages  in  excess  of  230,000 
volts.  Anyone  who.  at  the  time  this  bill 
is  enacted,  is  already  then  engaged  m  the 
tran.smission  of  electric  energy  at  a  nor- 
mal voltage  in  excess  of  230.000  volts  will 
automatically  receive  such  a  certificate 
if  he  files  an  application  for  it  within  90 
days.  My  proposal  will  authorize  the 
Commi-ssion  to  require  all  applicants,  ex- 


cept those  who  already  have  existing 
extra-high  voltage  lines  in  operation  at 
the  time  the  bill  is  enacted,  to  show  that 
their  operations  are  required  by  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, and  to  observe  such  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  requires  for  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  In  addi- 
tion, no  public  utility  would  be  permitted 
to  abandon  or  curtail  such  extra-high 
voltage  transmission  operation  unless  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  abandon- 
ment or  curtailment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  then  grants 
permission  for  such  abandonment  or 
curtailment.  The  abandonment  provi- 
sion ill  my  bill  is  identical  with  the  pro- 
vision in  S.  1607  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  August  14,  1961.  and  which 
is  al.so  included  in  section  5  of  H.R  10865 
and  its  companion  bill  S.  2882,  both  of 
which  are  now  pending  in  this  Congres.s 
I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  word 
•  per.son"  in  the  bill  would,  in  view  of 
.sections  3'3',  3'4'.  3^7  •,  201 'C',  and 
201 'f  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  apply 
only  to  public  utilities'  as  defined  m 
the  Federal  Power  Act  and  would  not  in- 
clude Federal  and  State  agencies. 


Education  on  U.S.  National  Goals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WI.StONSIN 

IN"    THE   .-FNATE   OF   THE   U.N'ITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1962 

Mr  WILE"i'.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
redefine  and  crystallize  our  national 
purpo.se 

Former  President  Eusenhower.  for  ex- 
anij)le.  appointed  a  Special  Commission 
on  National  Goals.  In  1960.  the  Com- 
mi.ssion completed  its  study,  containing 
highly  significant  observations  and  eval- 
uations of  our  national  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  study — until  now — 
has  ser\cd  mostly  for  armchair  conver- 
sation. 

Per.sonally.  I  feel  there  is  a  great  need 
for  an  effort  to  imbue  in  our  people  a 
greater  .sensitivity  and  understanding  of 
our  national  purpose. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations.  I  was  privileged  to 
make  some  suggestions  on  how  this  could 
be  accomplished. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  my  talk  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Our  country  to  attain  it^  highest  des- 
tiny must  imbue  in  its  citizens  a  greater 
realization  of,  and  dedication  to  att.;unmg. 
essential  national  goals  for  the  future. 

Unless  this  is  done,  we.  as  a  people,  may 
fall  to:  il)  Fvilly  utilize,  benefit  from,  and 
preserve  for  posterity  this  great  blessed  land 
of  freedom;  and  (2)  compete  less  success- 
fully than  would  otherwise  be  possible 
against   communism    (dedicated    to    burying 

US)  . 

In  1776  our  forefathers  created  a  new  na- 
tion— '  concei\ed  in  liberty" — dedicated  to 
establishing  and   preserving  maximum  free- 


dom for  all  the  people.  Upon  such  a  heri- 
tage we  have  growTi,  and  progreased,  to  be- 
come the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

In  national  crises  including  two  world 
wars  we  have  defended  tlie  ramparts  i  : 
freedom. 

Today,  however,  our  system  is  challenged 
by  a  more  powerful  enemy  than  ever  before 
in  history :  communism. 

As  a  free  }>eople  possessing  a  suj>€rlor  sys- 
tem, resources,  and  Ideals  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  win  over  communism. 

Victory  can.  however,  ultimately  and  more 
rapidly  be  attained  If  we.  as  citizens,  become 
imbued  wit  a  a  clearer  concept  of  national 
objectives 

Recognizing  the  need,  former  President 
Eisenhower  appointed  a  Special  Commission 
on  Nationa:  Goals  Completed  in  1960.  the 
Commission  s  study  provides  invaluable  ob- 
servations wnd  evaluations  of  major  features 
(.f  our  naticnal  life. 

Unfortun  itely.  however,  the  study— until 
liow  -lias  served  mostly  for  armchair  con- 
versations As  yet,  there  has  been  too  little 
eflort  to  translate  the  reconimendations  into 
the  dally  life  of  our  peojile  and  Nation 

In  view  of:  (1)  The  challenge  to  our  cili- 
zens.  individually,  resulting  from  the  fast- 
changing,  rapidly  paced  times:  and  (2)  the 
challenge  to  our  system  posed  by  com- 
niui.ism:  there  is,  I  belie\e.  an  urgent  need 
for  greater  public  edvication  on  national 
goals 

How  can  this  be  done'  By  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Our  school  system  can.  and  should, 
provide  required  stud;e.s  on  national  go.nls, 
to  instill  in  youth  —  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row—  a  clearer  sense  of  direction  and 
pi^irpo,«-e 

2  For  adult  education,  in  and  cut  of 
school,  greater  effort  also  Is  needed  to  pro- 
mute  pubhc  understanding  of  national  ob- 
Jectnes;  ar.d 

.3  U.S  information  media,  inciudmc  pub- 
lications, radio,  and  television,  too.  have  .i 
resp  visibility  lf)r  furthering  understanding 
of  and  ideas  for  attaining,  goals  cssentiil 
for  progress  and  security. 

0\erall.  tiie  Nation,  I  believe.  cotUd  beite- 
fit  tremendously  from  a  renewed  national 
effort  to  define,  establish  and  dedicate  itself 
to  attaining  those  goals  (in  agriculture. 
education.  e>(?onnmic  progress,  human  well- 
being  and  security  I  essential  for  ac.hie\ir:g 
our  liighest  destiny. 


Aid  to  Israel 


EXl  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jmie  19.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Mizrachi  Women's  Organization  of 
America  at  their  annual  donor  luncheon, 
held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  Thur.sday,  June  14,   1962. 

The  text  of  my  statement  follows: 

.MD    TO     IbRAEL 

I  !'.,.ve  dr.vwn  upon  40  years  ci  experience 
in  the  service  of  my  country  to  learn  t!;;it 
the  key  to  iindcrstxinding  lies  m  two  words, 
'■histi>rical  persp>ectne'  .  .And  what  is  his- 
torical perspective'""  It  is  the  unbroken 
ci)n\ersatlon  aniong  the  past,  the  present. 
and  the  future.  What  pleases  me  about 
talking  to  you  today  is  how  you.  the  Mi/rai  iii 
Women  of  America,   understand   th's  t.Kj. 
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When  you  say,  "It  takes  faith  to  build  a 
land;  It  takes  faith  to  build  a  person,"  you 
are  In  effect  putting  into  practice  the  "his- 
torical perspective".  You  draw  upon  the 
heritage  of  the  past  and  the  opportunities  of 
the  present  to  assure  the  future. 

Another  word  for  it  is  "vision  "  Thirty- 
five  years  ago,  you  dreamed  a  dream  of  a 
homeland  for  the  Jews,  and  It  came  to  pass 
and,  today,  drawing  upon  the  strength  of  our 
ancient  faith,  you  give  dignity  to  those  who 
once  were  outcasts,  confidence  to  those  who 
once  despaired,  provide  schools,  community 
and  religious  centers,  libraries,  vocational 
training  for  the  young  girls  and  women  of 
Israel. 

I  know  that  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  1961,  ground  was  broken,  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample, In  Beersheba,  for  a  vocational  school. 
In  your  wisdom,  you  chose  the  very  gateway 
to  the  Negev,  that  arid,  neglected  and  scorned 
land  for  thousands  of  years  upon  which  to- 
day the  future  of  Israel  depends  if  it  is  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  absorb  Its  growing 
populations  and  their  needs.  You  have 
taken  young  girls  from  Iraq  and  Iran  and 
Morocco  and  worked  to  integrate  them  into 
a  new  culture  so  that  with  others  they  will 
have  the  capabilities  to  build  the  nation. 
This  is  'historical  perspective  "  That  is  why 
I  know  you  will  underst;ind  when  I  use  this 
term  In  connection  with  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  State 
of  Israel  itself. 

On  May  9.  1962,  just  a  little  over  a  month 
ago.  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  a  statement  on  Israel. 
This  significant  statement  so  met  with  ap- 
pro'.al  thnt  ?32  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Rep- 
resentatives joined  with  me,  more  than  a  ma- 
jority, in  endorsing  the  statement.  I  want 
you  to  hear  it  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  in  the  pursuit  of  our  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  that  you  and  the  members  of 
our  administration,  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  understand  it  and 
absorb  it: 

"Israel's  14th  anniversary  will  be  hailed 
by  the  American  people  who  favored  the 
reestablishment  of  an  independent  Jewi.sh 
C  iinnv  jr.v.'ealth  and  who  have  rejoiced  at 
the  progress  the  people  of  Israel  have  made 
to  utilize  their  independence  for  human  ad- 
vancement: to  rehabilitate  their  land:  to 
provide  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  miUion 
refugees  and  Immigrants:  to  develop  their 
economy:  to  cultivate  their  art.=  and  .sciences: 
to  revive  their  civilization  and  culture;  to 
cooperate  constructively  in  the  interna- 
tional community 

"The  interest  and  support  which  America 
has  extended  in  these  inspiring  develop- 
ments will  c:)ntinue.  even  as  America  extends 
Its  help  to  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  all  countries  in  the  Middle  E.ist  and  else- 
where. 

'On  this  occa.sion,  however,  we  are  mind- 
ful that  the  people  of  I.<;rael  are  still  denied 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  that  they  muU 
continue  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  state  of 
belligerence  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors. 
This  Arab  war  ag.iin.st  Israel  is  unique.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  outlaws  war.  Ye*, 
here  m  the  Middle  Ea.t.  in  unprecedented 
defl  'lue  of  the  cliartor.  bclliiterence  i.s 
carried  on  without  challenge.  Intervention 
or  rebuke  by   the  International  community 

"The  c:)ntinu;it!on  of  this  hostile  policy. 
resulting  m  heavy  armaments,  boycott, 
blockade,  threat  of  destruction  and  border 
incidents,  is  a  costly  burden  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  East  .tnd  an  </bstruction  to 
their  economic  pr'-gre.ss  at.d  development 
and  to  regional  cooperation. 

"And  It  spells  danger,  not  only  to  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  but  to  world  peace,  because  in 
our  world  today  any  local  conflict  may  spread 
into  general  and  widespread  hostility. 

'We  believe  that  the  Issues  which  divide 
Israel  aiid  the  Arab  States  must  be  resolved 
i;i  the  spirit  and  the  pervice  of  peace.  This 
can  only  be  done  if  the  leaders  of  Israel  and 


the  Arab  nations  agree  to  meet  honorably  In 
recognition  of  their  mutual  right  to  free  ex- 
istence in  peace.  There  is  no  effective  al- 
ternative. 

"Progress  on  border  disputes,  on  economlo 
development,  on  refugee  resettlement,  on 
disarmament,  can  best  be  promoted  within 
the  broad  context  of  mutual  acceptance  of 
peace  as  an  overriding  duty  and  purpose. 

"An  Arab-Israel' peace  has  too  long  been 
delayed  and  denied.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  should  be  In  the 
vanguard  of  world  opinion  in  pre.ssing  for  an 
Arab-Israel  peace.  We  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
test against  the  maintenance  of  belligerence. 
hostility,  and  threat  as  national  policies  and 
attitudes. 

"We  trust  that  the  administration  will 
pursue  a  policy,  both  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations,  which  firmly  rejects  all  forms 
of  ail  ression  and  which  will  make  it  clear  to 
all  governments  in  the  Middle  East  that  we 
do  not  condone  war  and  that  we  persist  in 
the  search  for  peace  as  the  major  goal  of 
American  policy  in  the  region." 

You  will  note  that  this  statement  Is  in  low 
key  There  is  solid  reason  for  that  because 
I  have  found  that  more  often  the  quiet,  un- 
advertised  diplomacy  and  negotiations  pro- 
duce ereater  results  than  the  overreaching 
screech  of  an  ill-tuned  saxophone.  Much 
political  capital  has  been  sought  by  extrava- 
gant charges  against  the  administration.  If 
the  problems  of  Israel  anent  the  Arab  world 
are  to  bo  solved,  they  never  will  be  resolved 
in  the  cross-political  arena.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  by  this  administration  as  well  as 
those  of  the  past  since  Lsrael  was  proclaimed 
a  state  in  1948.  Yet,  I  have  also  found  that 
cacii  administration,  when  new,  needs  to  be 
educr.tcd  to  the  facts  of  life  In  the  Middle 
East  and  that  it  Invariably  readjusts  Its 
perspective  as  it  learns  more  and  more  of 
the  complexities  In  that  area  of  the  world. 

Certainly  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  stipport  the  censure  of  Israel  over 
Syn.i  It  was  conceived  and  born  In  fear, 
fear  of  losing  the  support  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions for  the  West.  Now  we  find  that  this 
is  an  illusion  as  other  administrations  have 
found  that  Arab  unity  and  Arab  constancy 
are   illusions. 

The  bill  of   particulars: 

Item:  Only  last  week  Iraq  withdrew  Its 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  because  we 
recognized  Kuwait  which  Iraq  claims  as  Its 
own.  even  though  Iraq  was  the  first  of  the 
Arab  nations  to  acceju  our  arms,  $50  million 
w.irth  of  it. 

Item:  The  United  States  Invested  great 
liopcs  and  millions  of  dollars  in  Saudi 
Arabia  Now  the  agreement  which  per- 
mitted us  t.)  use  the  base  at  Dhaharan  for 
the  use  of  the  U  S  Air  Force  was  terminated 
on  April  2.  1962.  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  size  of  our  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  amounted 
to  more  than  $100  million.  We  even  per- 
mitted Saudi  Arabia  to  bar  American  soldiers 
from  ,.n  .\!n:ric;;n  base  if  they  were  of  Jewir.h 
faith 

Irerr,  The  Arab  leaders  are  unwilling  to 
coiiSKler  the  moderate  proposals  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Joseph  E  Johnson  of  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission.  The  proposals  are 
not  very  demanding.  They  call  for  a  un- 
supervised plebiscite  among  the  refugees  to 
determine  the  number  who  prefer  repatria- 
tion and  those  who  prefer  compensation,  re- 
patriation to  Israel  of  approximately  20.000 
reftigecs  on  a  trial  basis,  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  landlords  and  to  individual  refu- 
gees whether  or  not  they  own  prc[)erty.  But 
the  Johnson  prof/os.ds  were  rejected  because 
the  susgestion  to  repatriate  20,000  refugees 
to  Israel  implied  recfignition  of  Israel. 

Item:  The  ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  one  cf 
the  Worst  of  war  criminals,  unwhipped  of 
jiustice.  now  lives  In  Beirtit.  lavishly  financed 
by  King  Saud  (jf  Saudi  Arabia  and  Premier 
Kassem  of  Iraq  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
influences  among  the  Arab  nations  and 
through  his  constant  propagaiida  and  tour- 


ing of  Arab  nations,  coiisolidates  h:itred 
against  Israel  and  permits  of  no  compromise 
of  that  hatred  Neither  he  nor  the  Arab 
countries  will  permit  any  solution  of  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  which  has  served  them 
so  well  politically.  Th.e  Ar.ib  refu'j;ees  are 
their  showcase  against  I.srael  and  has  been 
used  to  impress  the  uninfMrnicd  with  the 
enormity  of  their  expatriation. 

Item:  Our  aid  to  N.a.sser  Such  economic 
aid  as  we  give  to  Egypt  Is  being  siphoned  off 
by  Egypt  herself  for  a  military  arsenal  from 
Moscow.  Egypt  put  approxiin.itely  $08  mil- 
lion into  Soviet  military  equipment  In  19C1. 
The  figure  will  go  to  $85  million  in  1962 
A  total  of  $145  million  will  be  spent  for 
modern,  complicated  Soviet  weapons  to  be 
delivered  during  the  next  2  years  All  of 
tills  Is  in  addition  to  Soviet  arms  delivered 
to  Egypt  before  1960.  including  60  or  more 
IL-14's  now  used  as  transport  planes,  a  large 
number  of  the  now  obsolescent  Mig  15's 
and  a  huge  amount  of  Soviet  medium  and 
small  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  recoiUess  guns, 
small-arms  ammunition,  aiid  electronic 
equipment.  As  a  result  of  these  Soviet  de- 
liveries, Nasser  has  announced  he  Is  doubling 
the  number  of  army  divisions  from  three  to 
six.  two  of  which  will  apparently  bo  arnif^red 
divisions. 

Lest  there  be  misunderstanding  let  me 
mr  ke  It  clear  at  once  that  the  United  States 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  future  of  I.«rael 
and,  since  1951,  has  given  aid  to  Israel  In 
grants,  loans  and  surialus  foods  Ujtallng  some 
$850  million  which  Is.  on  a  per  cr.plta  bas!.-!. 
more  money  than  any  other  country  has  re- 
ceived But  there  are  reasons  for  thl.s 
Foremost,  is  Israel's  ability  to  absorb  aid,  to 
put  It  to  the  best  of  possible  uses,  .-^o  success- 
fully that,  today,  Israel  no  longer  needs  the 
ix)int  4  protram  No  other  cfiur.iry  In 
that  area  has  used  the  grants  and  the  loans 
to  develop  Us  resources  as  has  Israel  and 
returned  value  for  value  for  every  cent  given 
The  rate  of  progress  has  been  tremend'-'Us 
These  are  the  words  of  William  S  Gr^ud 
AID'S  Assistant  Admlnlstrat<^T  for  the  Near 
East: 

"If  the  citizens  of  other  countries  in  t'l.it 
part  of  tiie  world  would  show  the  s.ime  en- 
thusiasm and  pull  their  breeches  up  and  do 
as  much  \o  develop  their  countries  as  the 
Israelis  have  done,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
help  them.  Now  we  talk  a  lit  about  self- 
help.  If  there  was  ever  a  cln.sslc  example  of 
self-help,  it  is  what  Israel  has  done  in  that 
area." 

He  also  added  that  the  rate  nf  progress  In 
Israel  had  been  "extremely  high,  by  tar  the 
best  in  the  region,  and  among  ih.e  bett 
anywhere." 

Let  me  emph.asize.  that  In  many  ways — 
ways  that  would  please  you — ways  overt  and 
covert — the  Kennedy  administration  has  Im- 
measurably aided  I.srael  I>1  not  take  my 
word  for  It.  ask  the  Israeli  authorities.  They 
will  tell  you  that  they  never  had  a  better 
friend  than  the  Kennedy  adniinistrat!n:i.  and 
I  say  this  derpite  the  criticisms  1  iiilt-r  and 
others  offer. 

But  let  us  IcMjk  at  the  balance.  I-rael. 
with  that  help  and  the  help  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  such  as  yours,  has  helped 
to  resettle  more  than  a  million  Immigrants 
and  refugees  Israel  docs  not  pet  arms  from 
the  United  States  but  her  Arab  nelKhbors 
get  Soviet  arms  as  well  as  some  from  the 
United  Slates.  Aid  to  Israel  is  mostly  in  the 
form  of  leans  and  surplus  fij<.  ds.  Grunts  Ir.Lve 
been  aid.  Tlie  Arab  States  have  received 
massive  economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States.  Lsrael  is 
dependent  only  on  the  West  Arab  States 
have  received  billions  of  dollars  from  our 
European  allies  for  oil  Of  none  of  the.  e 
aids  can  Lsrael  boast.  So  perhaps  it  is  a 
mist.«ake  to  say  that  p<  r  capita  United  Slates 
aid  to  Israel  is  higher 

Tliesc  things  are  hard  to  weigh,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  progress  In  trnde.  In  self-suf- 
ficiency.  In   education    and    l;i   science   have 
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V>een  greater  In  Israel  despite  its  handicap. 
Its  paucity  of  raw  materials,  the  enmity  of 
its  surrounding  neighbors,  than  in  any  other 
cnintry  in  that  area 

What  Israel  needs  more  than  dollars  is 
peace,  and  it  must  be  the  aim  and  the  U.S. 
policy  to  encourage  peace  between  Israel  and 
Its  neighbors  by  Insisting  that  the  leaders  of 
the.se  countries  sit  down  together  to  talk. 
Just  so  long  as  the  West  acts  out  of  fear 
of  the  Arab  nations,  it  cannot  pursue  that 
aim.  More  than  arms,  the  Arab  nations  need 
nn  Increase  In  the  standard  of  living  of  li.s 
people  and  trade  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors  will  Invariably  bring  It  nearer 
What  the  Arab  nations  need  more  than 
war  and  hatred  and  conspiracy  is  the  edu- 
ciitlon  of  Its  people  nnd  peace  with  Israel  can 
help  to  bring  that  t')  pa.ss  What  the  Arab 
nations  need  is  an  increa.sett  program  of 
health  giving  and  health  restoring  activities, 
and  peace  with  I.srael  will  help  In  that  di- 
rection. Peace  between  the  .Arab  nations 
and  Israel  means  the  growth  and  develop- 
meiit  of  that  whole  region,  and  the  growth 
and  development  in  that  region  Is  what  Is 
sorely  needed  to  bring  stability  to  that  area 
and  with  that  stability,  the  g.iiner  will  be 
the  West  as  well  as  Israel  and  the  Arab 
iiHiions, 

B\it  I  for  one  do  not  des{)air  because  m 
the  "hl!«turical  per'-i>ectlve" — and  I  return 
once  again  to  that  theme  peace  will  come 
to  the  Middle  East  becau.se  self-interest  if 
the  Middle  East  countries  and  the  self-in- 
terest of  the  West  demand  it  Just  as  the 
American  experiment  in  the  beKinniiiKs  of 
our  own  development  inevitably  mo\ed  for- 
w.ird  so  inevitably  will  Israel,  together  with 
her  neighbors.  mo\e  forward  We  have  seen 
In  the  past  liow  ancient  enmities  have  dis- 
solved themselves,  and  we  shall  see  it  again 

If  the  values  of  freedom  are  to  prevail,  if 
civilization  Is  to  flower  in  the  development 
of  each  individual's  greatest  potential,  if 
learning  and  the  arts  and  science  are  U>  takf 
precedence  o\er  rancor  and  einotionalisni 
then  surely  the  ties  r.f  the  United  Stales  with 
Israel  must  be  unbreuk.ibjp  ,ind  its  sympa- 
thies .so  clearly  dehned  that  no  nation  can 
mistake  Its  meaning  l!  what  we  in  the 
West  are  fighting  for  a  way  of  life  and 
that  we  have  seen  th.it  way  of  life  take  root 
m  one  of  the  most  backward  areas— then 
surely  we  can  111  afford  to  impoverLsh  our- 
-selves  by  impoverishing  those  values  in 
Israel  which  we  proclaim  our  own.  Israel  is 
unmlstak.ably  of  the  West,  let  no  nation 
forget  th:it. 


A  Look  at  the  Communist  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

Of      NEW      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTAl  IVES 

Tuesday.  June  19    1962 

Ml-  ANFUSO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
la.sert  into  the  Record  the  te.xt  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  dehvered  la.st  Saturday, 
June  16.  1962.  at  the  32d  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  Yoik  Department  of 
Jewish  War  Veteran.s  of  the  U.S.A.  at  the 
Concord  Hotel.  Kiamesha.  N.Y.  The 
title  of  my  addics.s  was  'A  Look  at  the 
CommuiiLst  World.  '  and  it  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Look   at  thk   Com.vh.:.nist  World 
Mr.    Chairman,    ladies,    and    gentlemen.    I 
am  indeed  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
lod.iy  and  lo  participate  in  your  coiuentlon. 


First  of  all,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  their 
demonstrated  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  in  times  of  peace 
and  In  war 

What  concerns  all  Americans  today  is  the 
rivalry  between  international  communism 
and  the  forces  of  freedom,  and  It  is  of  this 
rivalry  that  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  now 

We.  in  the  West,  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  constant  tension,  so  Inured  to 
dally  reminders  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
peril,  that  we  often  try  to  Ignore  the  crucial 
i.ssues  of  our  time  and  complacently  hope  for 
the  best  This  complacency  Is  dangerous 
It  could  defeat  us  We  must  never  forget 
for  a  single  instant  that  the  Communists 
are  playing  for  keeps 

De<licated  to  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion they  are  conducting  the  cold  war  m 
deadly  e.irnest  Khrushchev  has  said  that 
for  Communist  purposes,  a  cold  war  can  be 
as  elTectne  as  a  liot  war — and  in  many  cases 
more  preferable  He  belie\es  that  world 
revolution  can  be  brought  about  Just  as 
surely  by  insidious  but  bloodle.ss  means,  as 
by  hol(x:aust  We  must  guard  against  this 
for  freedom   is  (Uir  dearest   possession 

■fcKlay.  I  want  to  take  a  ICKjk  with  you  at 
the  Communist  world  Let  us  together  make 
a  brie!  \islt  to  the  lands  where  freedom  has 
been  quenched  by  Communist  domination 
,Some  of  you  here  may  have  relatives  in 
these  countries  My  purpose  is  not  only  to 
demonstrate  their  tragic  plight,  but  also  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  fate  of  these 
half -forgot  ten  people 

III  Oermnny,  we  have  a  striking  contrast 
between  Soviet  oj)pre,ssion  and  Western 
libfrty  Berlin  Here  is  a  tiny  island  bat- 
tered liii  ;-. U  sides  by  a  sea  of  hostile  fi.irces 
The  Russians  are  furious  that  despite  their 
threats  and  tlieir  wall  Berlin  has  not  fallen 
into  their  hands.  When  I  was  there  in  1959. 
the  difference  between  East  and  West  Berlin 
was  marked,  but  there  was  still  communica- 
tion between  the  two  sectors.  In  West  Berlin 
shops  were  full,  prices  were  reasonable,  jobs 
were  available,  and  the  people  IcKjked  con- 
tenteil  Crossing  into  Eiist  Berlin  was  a 
pUxiiny  exi)erlence  drabr.ess  everywhere,  the 
[jeople   seen^.cd    ill-ted    silent,   and   unhappy 

I  \lsited  Berlin  again  m  1961.  Just  after 
the  w.il!  weiu  up  It  was  heartrending  to 
.see  people  m  the  Western  sector  gazing  across 
the  barrier  where  their  loved  ones  were 
stranded— and  all  escape  routes  closed 
There  was  a  fearful  tension  in  the  air.  an 
atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  of  dynamite. 
Forttmately  there  was  ]\o  exj^loslon  Sub- 
machmeguns  guarded  the  border,  and  a 
large  sign  o\er  the  barbed  wire  fence  made 
a  mockery  of  the  banner  above  it  German 
Democratic  Republic  '  This  is  the  name 
East  CJermany  insists  on  being  called,  even 
though  the  government  controls  all  votes  m 
so-called  "free  '  electior.s  Last  September 
for  instance,  it  polled  99  9  percent 

Next  let  us  look  at  the  ring  of  satellites 
around  Ru.ssia  Mo.scow's  plan  here  is  for  re- 
gional specialization,  where  each  country 
concentrate's  on  the  production  of  certain 
commodities  to  supply  the  So\iet  bloc  For 
17  years  now  the  Communist  system  has 
been  hammering  away  at  this,  driving  tlie 
workers  to  longer  hours  In  the  factories, 
pushing  the  peasant*  with  ever-Increasing 
qtiotas  on  the  farms,  instilling  their  doc- 
trines in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and 
constantly  assuring  the  people  of  the  glories 
of  communism 

Take  a  look  at  Rumania  What  is  she  to- 
day'' Merely  a  source  for  oil.  for  steel,  for 
agricultural  prtKiticts — and  hardly  any  benc- 
fitii  received  in  return  The  farmers  fovight 
desperately  to  hold  on  to  their  farms,  but 
they  fin:dly  lost.  Now  Rumania's  .3  million 
peasant  families  are  gathered  into  about 
7.000  farms  Many  students  of  eastern 
European  affairs  feel  that  if  ttie  Hungarians 
had   succeeded   in    their   revolt   of    1956,   Ru- 


mania would  have  been  the  next  to  revolt. 
for  feeling  there  has  always  run  high. 

The  atmosphere  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
is  much  the  same.  The  standard  of  living  m 
all  three  countries  is  much  below  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  governments  func- 
tion at  Moscow's  direction,  and  they  are.  m 
effect,  colonial  regimes.  An  enormous  net- 
work of  police  suppresses  any  hint  of  oppo- 
sition, and  the  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  constant  surveillance  Foreign 
radio  broadcasts  are  Jammed,  and  e-  en  the 
movements  of  Western  diplomats  are  cur- 
tailed— some  are  virtually  prisoners  in  their 
legations     I  saw  this  in  Russia. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  tell  you  one  of 
the  newest  stories  about  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  After  his  meeting  with  Presider.t 
Kennedy  m  V'lenna  last  year.  Khrushchev 
wa.s  rciuriung  to  Rus.sia  with  his  wife  by 
trai!>  It  wfis  nieht,  outside  it  was  jnich 
black.  At  ore  ixiint.  Mrs  Khrushche-  asked 
iier  husband.  "Would  you  know  where  we  are 
now''" 

Khrushchev  opened  the  window,  stuck  out 
his  hand  and  said,  "We  are  now  in  Hun- 
gary   ■ 

A  couple  oi  hours  later  she  asked  again, 
And  where  are  we  now.  " 

.'Vxaln  he  oi>ened  the  window  stuck  out  his 
hand,  and  said      Now  we  are  in  Poland    ' 

Finally,  way  past  midnight,  she  ro'used  h.m 
from  sleep  and  lisked  Can  you  tell  me 
where  we  are  now''" 

Again  he  opened  the  window,  stuck  out  his 
hand,  and  said,  "At  last  we  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union   " 

The  next  day  at  home  Mrs.  Khrushchev 
said  Uj  her  husband,  I  am  curious  to  know- 
how  you  did  It  It  was  pitch  black  ouuside. 
and  all  \ou  did  was  stick  out  your  hand  and 
you  knew  m  which  country  we  were  " 

•  Very  simple,  my  dear."  Khruslicliev  re- 
plied When  I  stuck  mv  h.md  out  the  first 
time,  I  felt  someone  was  kissing  it  I  knew 
this  could  happen  oiily  in  Hungary  where  I 
saved  the  Communist  regime  during  thie 
Huiigarian  revolt,  and  the  Communists  were 
kissing  my  hand  The  second  time  I  put  niy 
hand  out.  I  felt  they  v,ere  spitting  at  it  I 
knew  we  were  in  Poland,  because  I  kaow 
how  much  the  Polish  people  love  me  The 
third  time  I  put  my  hand  out.  I  knew  im- 
mediately   we    were    back    home    in   Russia." 

•  How  so""  asked  Mrs   Khrushchev. 
Because    the   moment    I   stuck    my    hand 

out.      Khrvishchev    replied,      my    wrist  watch 
disappeared  " 

In  Czechoslovakia  since  communism  has 
taken  over,  the  people  seem  deadened  and 
hopeless  Soviet  proprtganda  warns  inces- 
santly of  West  German  designs  on  their  ter- 
ritory while  at  the  same  time  the  Russians 
try  to  foment  animosity  between  Czechs  and 
Slo-. aks.  Workers  in  the  big  industrial  cen- 
ters obey  orders,  so  production  is  high  Yet. 
the  standard  of  In mg  Is  poor,  for  their  econ- 
omy has  been  forced  to  support  a  large  mili- 
tary force  Her  agriculture  Is  run  on  the 
collective  system,  with  the  usual  discontent 
.imong  farmers  and  short  iges  of  meat  Be- 
cause of  her  seeming  acquie.scence  and  her 
industri.il  output,  however,  Czechoslovakia 
has  become  the  showpiece  of  saiellite  com- 
muiiKsm, 

In  Albania.  Russia  has  temporarily  lost 
her  hold  there  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
But  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  crumbling 
Chinese  economy  can  be  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  the  millions  of  rubles  from  Ru.ssia 
to  exploit  Albanian  oil  and  other  resources. 

Poland  is  another  satellite  where  the 
fii;ht  lor  freedom  continues  Some  conces- 
sii>ns  have  been  granted  the  Poles,  such 
as  freedom  of  worship  and  pri-.ate  land- 
ownership.  The  people  ha\e  a  pro- 
found attachment  to  Western  culture  and 
their  dreams  of  democracy  are  still  bright 
Perhaps  we  In  America  can  claim  some 
credit,  for  our  efforts  to  help  tlie  Poles  ha\  e 
Ijcen  constant. 
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In  my  case,  for  example.  I  have  often  con- 
demned the  persecution  of  religion  by  the 
Russians,  the  suppression  of  human  rights, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  mlture  of  the 
Poles  and  other  nations.  As  a  monber  of 
the  House  Agrlcultmre  Committee  several 
years  ago,  I  supported  aid  to  the  people  of 
Poland  by  providing  food  to  them  under 
our  Public  Law  480.  Some  of  this  food 
was  distributed  by  the  Catholic  relief  serv- 
ices and  other  welfare  agencies,  and  the 
packages  were  clearly  marked  "Donated  By 
the  People  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," so  that  the  Polish  people  knew  it  came 
from  us.  Some  Americans  are  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  aid,  saying  that  we  are  sup- 
porting a  Communist  regime.  My  answer 
has  always  been  that  we  are  helping  a  peo- 
ple which  still  aspires  to  be  free,  and  that 
it  is  in  our  Interests  to  keep  that  spark 
burning  in  them. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  disturbed  over 
the  recent  Senate  action  to  bar  aid  to  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  because  their 
governments  are  Conununist-dominated. 
This  is  wrong.  This  is  a  shortsighted  ap- 
proach. The  only  thing  these  people  have 
left  is  hope.  Hope  that  some  day  they  can 
succeed  in  throwing  off  the  Communist  yoke 
and  live  as  freemen.  Destroy  this  hope,  tell 
them  that  the  West  has  given  up  all  at- 
tempts to  assist  them  in  their  underground 
struggle  to  attain  freedom — and  you  drive 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists, 
thereby  strengthening  the  Kremlin. 

History  has  proven  that  our  friends  today 
can  be  our  enemies  tomorrow.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  also  true.  Therefore,  we  should  not 
make  the  mistake  of  isolating  ourselves  and 
driving  friendly  nations  to  Join  our  ad- 
versaries. Especially  Is  this  policy  of  isola- 
tion foolhardy,  when  all  we  are  giving  up  to 
retain  our  friends  and  to  strengthen  nations 
resisting  communism  is  a  part  of  our  huge 
food  surplus,  which  is  rotting  In  warehouses 
and  costing  the  American  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  per  day  in  storage  fees.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Senate  has  had  a  change  of  heart 
in  restoring  some  of  this  aid,  and  I  shall  fight 
that  it  be  fully  restored  when  it  comes  before 
the  House. 

While  restless  satellites  are  bothersome  to 
Russia,  they  are  as  flies  buzzing  around  her 
head  compared  with  her  big  problem:  The 
Chinese  menace.  China's  680  million  people 
are  governed  by  a  fanatic,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
whose  ambition  Is  to  make  China  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world.  He  wants  to  rule 
It  at  gunpoint,  according  to  his  version  of  a 
Conununlst  Utopia.  To  this  end,  he  is  forc- 
ing a  mammoth  industrial  revolution. 

Mao  cares  nothing  for  the  Chinese  people, 
except  In  regard  to  how  fast  they  can  help 
achieve  his  aim.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 
China's  population  Increases  by  17  million 
persons  a  year,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
mouths  to  feed  would  ease  his  position.  He  is 
the  only  ruler  in  the  world  who  denies  that 
a  nuclear  war  endangers  all  mankind. 

Mao's  version  of  communism  has  become 
odious  to  the  Chinese  masses,  for  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  their  tiny  farms,  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  privacy  and  their 
hope.  His  slogan  is  "Everything  belongs  to 
the  state,  except  the  toothbrush."  An  ad- 
mirer of  the  savage  methods  of  Stalinism, 
he  has  called  Khrushchev's  methods  soft. 
There  is  not  much  the  Chinese  people  can 
do  about  their  misery.  Their  riots  In  1957 
were  quickly  put  to  a  stop  by  no  less  than 
3  million  soldiers.  The  Hong  Kong  escape 
route  Is  closed.  Mao's  grip  on  the  people  is 
too  painful  to  permit  further  struggle.  Pas- 
sive resistance  remains  their  only  weapon, 
although  this  means  starvation  and  possible 
execution. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  point  out  a  very 
Interesting  phenomenon — that  international 


communism  has  become  a  body  with  two 
heads.  Riissla  and  China.  In  Riissla.  eco- 
nomic achievements  have  forced  political 
theory  to  take  a  back  seat.    Khrushchev  Is 

anxious  to  consolidate  his  gains,  enlarge 
industry,  improve  agriculture,  and  build  up 
capital  reserves.  Since  he  believes  that 
world  revolution  can  be  brought  about  by 
peaceful  means,  as  well  as  by  war,  coexistence 
is  his  current  policy. 

China,  however,  has  not  attained  any  de- 
gree of  economic  stability;  consequently,  she 
has  no  fear  of  the  destructions  of  war.  F^om 
her  viewpoint,  a  war  of  expansion,  into  India 
or  Indonesia,  might  even  be  of  military  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  easing  the  food  shortage. 
China's  war -oriented  ruler  is  making  some 
gains  in  southeast  Asia,  notably  in  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Certainly  Khrioshchev  does  not  want  a  war 
begun  by  Chinese  hotheads.  He  Is  interested 
in  gains  for  Russia,  not  for  China.  To  gain 
his  ends,  he  Is  willing  to  coexist  peacefully 
for  a  while.  Should  he  decide  upon  war, 
it  wUl  be  a  calculated  war.  strategically 
planned,  make  no  mistake.  His  big  worry  is 
that  he  cannot  control  his  fanatic  Chinese 
neighbor,  who  has  no  fear  of  total  destruc- 
tion and  who  seeks  expansion,  regardless  tif 
risk.  Into  areas  where  Russia  herself  might 
one  day  like  to  move. 

And,  finally,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Red 
Bear's  victims  at  home. 

In  Russia  today  all  is  not  well.  There 
are  signs  of  unrest,  and  of  growing  problems. 
It  Is  poetic  Justice  that  she  has  only  herself 
to  blame,  if  she  remains  true  to  Marxist 
doctrine,  for  Marx  says  that  any  society  is 
the  result  of  Its  economic  conditinn  Since 
the  Soviet  economic  condition  now  Is  dis- 
tinctly unhealthy,  Is  explains  why  her  peo- 
ple are   unsettled,   poor   and   malcontent. 

Capital,  or  rather  the  lack  of  It.  is  the 
vulture  tearing  at  her  vitals.  Her  space  ef- 
forts, which  have  been  fantastically  expen- 
sive, have  been  a  major  reason  for  this. 
Khrushchev  has  made  the  daring  move  of 
canceling  his  1967  world's  fair  which  was 
to  have  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Money  must  be 
tight  Indeed.  If  this  much-ballyhooed  event 
has  been  scratched. 

The  Russian  people  are  going  to  feel  this 
lack  of  capital  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on.  Prices  are  already  high,  and  have  just 
been  again  increased  for  meat  and  butter 
while  wages  remain  miserably  low.  After 
34  years  of  5-year  plans,  most  Russians  today 
have  less  buying  power  than  In  1928  Did 
you  know  that  in  the  "worker's  paradise  '  it 
takes  a  man  275  hours  of  work  to  buy  a 
medium-priced  suit?  Here,  It  takes  about 
23  hours.  To  buy  a  cotton  shirt.  Ivan  mu.^^t 
work  15  hours;  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  only  5<3 
minutes.  In  Moscow,  a  woman's  dress  rep- 
resents 73' J  hours  of  manual  labor,  but  in 
New  York — well,  there's  so  much  choice.  I 
would  hate  to  hazard  a  comparison. 

The  state  of  agriculture  Is  another  sign  of 
dissatisfaction.  There  is  much  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants,  who  derive  little 
gain  from  their  drudgery  on  the  collective 
farms.  This  has  resulted  In  many  failures, 
which  brovight  on  sweeping  changes  In  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  April.  Khru- 
shchev shifted  the  blame  by  grimly  charging. 
"We  are  now  paying  for  Stalins  mistakes  in 
agriculture.  " 

To  compound  Russia's  troubles.  tot;illlartan 
rule  has  generated  moral  corr\iption,  while 
a  shortage  of  con.sumer  goods  has  engendered 
dishonesty.  Soviet  officials  are  lashing  out 
wildly  in  an  effort  to  blot  out  these  signs  of 
weakness.  The  death  penalty  is  Imposed  for 
many  offenses,  including  counterfeiting,  em- 
bezzlement, terrorization  of  prisoners,  and 
even  for  sp)€culation  in  currency  or  securi- 
ties. The  relaxation  of  terror,  which  followed 
Stalins  death,  may  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Khrushchev  knows,  as  Hitler  knew,  that  t<i 
get  away  with  further  ciirtailment  uf  liberty. 


there  must  be  a  whlpplngboy  on  whom  to 
place  the  blame.  The  accusations  heaped 
upon  this  whlpplngboy  must  be  such  as  to 
frighten  the  whole  population,  and  yet  not 
cause  widespread  resentment.  This  explains 
why  Khrushchev,  in  an  effort  to  tighten  his 
control,  has  been  convicting  mostly  Jews  for 
currency  violations,  and  imposing  the  death 
penalty  upon  them.  Of  some  30  to  40  per- 
sons already  convicted,  about  25  have  been 
sentenced  to  death,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  Jews.  This  fact  la  well-publicized 
in  the  Soviet  press.  There  you  have  the 
whlpplngboy  and  the  warning  to  frighten 
the  jx)pulatlon.  The  fact  has  even  more 
significance  when  one  realizes  that  Jews 
maJce  up  only  1.1  percent  of  the  total  Rus- 
sian population. 

Fur  many  months  now  the  press  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere  has  been  rejxirtlng  a 
revival  of  Jewish  persecution  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  N  )t  only  Ls  there  discrimination  of 
the  Jewish  minority,  but  downright  anti- 
Semitic  persecution  to  an  extent  even  worse 
than  under  the  old  czarist  regime.  Since 
1948  there  has  been  a  total  uprooting  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Jewish  culture,  the  press, 
the  schools,  the  synagogues,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  Jewish  life.  The 
official  pulli  y  of  the  S  iviet  G  ivernment  seems 
tu  be  complete  shutdown  of  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  life,  and  no  contact  of  Its  3 
million  Jews  with  Jewish  communities  In 
other  paits  of  the  w.->rld.  You  will  recall 
that  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  were  even  for- 
bidden to  bake  matzohs  for  Passover  this 
year 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  highly  sensitive  to  charges  of 
antl-SemltlFm  If  so,  then  I  ask.  why  don't 
we  take  advantage  of  this  situation?  Why 
not  bring  U>  worldwide  attention  the  deliber- 
ate antl-Jewl.sh  acts  of  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
menf^  Why  not  let  the  f>eople  of  America, 
the  people  of  the  newly  established  nations 
in  .Africa  and  Asia,  know  how  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion really  treats  Its  minorities'  Why  not 
tell  them  the  full  truth  about  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews,  so  that  the  whole  world  m.-w 
see  and  learn  how  the  Soviet  Union,  whtrh 
claims  to  be  the  defender  of  the  downtrod- 
den. Is  In  reality  dealing  with  the  small  and 
weak  [peoples  under  Its  subjugation? 

Why  don't  we  bring  this  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  and  aik  for  an  investigation? 
Why  dont  we  stir  up  world  opinion  to  pro- 
test against  Soviet  mistreatment  of  the  Jews 
and  to  demand  an  account  of  these  acts  of 
persecution?  Are  we  afraid  it  might  disturb 
or  embarrass  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin''  1 
say  to  you  that  we  are  passing  up  a  golden 
opportunity  not  only  to  speak  up  in  defense 
oi  the  Jews  In  Russia,  but  also  to  strike  a 
hard  blow  against  communism  where  It  will 
hurt  them  badly.  I  should  certainly  I'ke  to 
see  some  action  in  this  respect,  with  the 
United   States   taking  the   lead. 

Summing  up  my  look  at  the  Communist 
world.  I  will  admit  that  It  Is  a  pretty  de- 
pressing picture.  But  I  have  never  been 
known  as  a  pessimist.  I  have  contidence  in 
what  the  Kennedy  administration  is  doing 
to  help  these  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  it  is  doing  a  lot.  Progress  must 
liece.ssnrily  be  slow  and  cautious,  because 
headlong  measures  may  have  a  contrary  ef- 
fect and  may  even  result  in  a  swift  shiitdown 
of  diplomatic  and  cultural  exchanges. 

We  must  at  all  times  operate  with  shrewd- 
ness and  wisdom.  As  long  as  we  do  so,  we 
will  not  endanger  the  tiny  shreds  of  liberty 
already  po^^.sessed  by  some  of  the  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain;  as  long  as  we  act 
wisely,  we  will  provide  an  increasingly 
brighter  spark  of  hope  for  more  freedom  to 
the  downtrodden  millions  who  know  no  free- 
dom. They  look  to  us  for  encouragement,  for 
support,  and  most  of  all  for  the  assurance 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  them.  Let  us 
give  them  that  assurance. 
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WllDNESnAY,  Jl  NE  20,   1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  still  omnipotent  when 
the  world  seems  falling  to  pieces  all 
around  us.  help  us  In  the  midst  of  the 
whelming  flood  to  stay  our  minds  in  the 
strength  of  the  everlasting  values  which 
nothing  can  destroy. 

Amid  all  the  distraction  of  the  comph- 
cated  modern  life  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
keep  our  hearts  childlike  and  trustful, 
free  from  corroding  pessimism,  so  that 
the  gates  of  the  realm  of  wonder,  closed 
to  the  merely  clever  and  conceited,  may 
be  opened  unto  us  as  we  turn  to  Thee, 
our  God.  in  the  simplicity  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  our  Lord.  In  His  spirit  and  in 
His  passion  for  others,  strengthen  us  to 
dedicate  all  we  have  and  are  to  help  heal 
the  open  sores  of  the  stricken  earth. 

In  His  name  we  ask  it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  19,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  tlie  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  19,  1962,  tiic  President  had 
approved  and  sinned  the  act  iS.  2865) 
for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand  A.  Hermens. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  PresidcJit,  I  a';k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions  cf 
the  Senate  commencing  at  3  o  clock  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  following. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT     'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


been  heard,  I  shall  be  willing  to  agree 
to  the  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
such  an  accommodation  is  made  regu- 
larly, and  we  would  be  agreeable  to  that 
arrangement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withdraw  his 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  on  the 
basis  stated.  In  other  words,  I  under- 
stand that  if  I  wish  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes,  that  much  time  will  be  granted 
me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  agreed  to. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  shall  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object  to 
that  request,  let  mc  say  that  I  have  in 
mind  making  a  statement  which  will 
take  perhaps  15  or  20  minutes.  If  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  modify 
his  request,  so  as  to  provide  that  state- 
ments in  the  morning  hour  shall  be 
limited  to  3  minute's  until  such  time  as 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  make  3-minute 
statements   in   the  morning  hour  have 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Development  or  Advanced 
S.\TrRN   Launch   Vehicle 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  development  of  and  research 
on  the  second  stage  of  the  Advanced  Saturn 
launch  vehicle  (8-II1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 
crLTt-RAL  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
rep^irt  on  agreements  concluded  during  May 
1962  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(With  accompanying  papers* ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Authorization  or  Certain  Expenses  in  Gov- 
ernment or  the  District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  Uie  Presldeiit.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorlEe  certain  expenses  In  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlsuict  of 
CoUmibta. 

Report  on  Porucn  Cumiencixs  in  thb 
Custody  or  the  tJNiTED  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastirj-. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
foreign  currencies  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States,  as  of  December  31,  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report*:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


gram  by  the  State  Department.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  learn  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  and  I  do  hope  that  our  State  De- 
partment will  give  serious  attention  to 
implementing  such  a  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  International  Social 
Welfare 

Through  Its  active  participation  In  the 
work  of  the  World  Federation  of  YMHA'a  and 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  has  experienced  the 
need  for  adequate  technical  a*«l«tance  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  international  social 
welfare. 

Whereas  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  has  seen  the  value  of  such  aaslstance. 
available  from  the  American  SpeciaUsts 
Branch  and  the  Foreign  Specialists  Branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs of  tlie  Department  of  State,  whereby 
center  field  specialists  have  been  sent  abroad 
and  Jewish  youth  workers  In  foreign  coun- 
tries assisted  in  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  center  orientation  and  training;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  recognizes  the  fact  that  governmental 
and  private  financial  resources  available  for 
such  work  In  the  International  social  wel- 
fare field  are  limited  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  expand  programs  that  will 
further  the  Nation's  International  goals 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board  urge  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  American  Specialists  Branch 
and  the  Foreign  Specialists  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board  support  the  provision  of  social 
welfare  attaches  to  American  embassies 
abroad  to  advise  in  the  social  welfare  prob- 
lems of  the  host  countries. 

Adopted  by  JWB  Biennial  Convention. 
Miami  Beach.  Fla..  AprU  1962. 


RESOLUTION  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  BY  NATIONAL 
JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  support  of  the 
provision  of  welfare  attaches  to  our 
American  embassies  abroad  to  advise  in 
the  social  welfare  problems  of  the  host 
coiui  tries. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board's  con- 
vention this  past  April  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had 
a  great  interest  and  I  have  on  vai'ious 
occasions  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
need  for  a  social  welfare  attache  pro- 


REPORT   OP   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  3291.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b|  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  1606) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (by  request  I  : 

S  3443.  A  bill  to  authorhee  the  chartering 
of  organizations  to  insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  organizations  for  conven- 
tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  debentures  upon  the  security 
of  Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages,  and  to 
create  a  joint  supervisory  board  to  charter 
and  examine  such  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing  and   Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  3444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Projjerty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donatlonB  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  agencies  for  use  by  volun- 
teer flreflghtlng  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkatino  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3448.  A  bUl  to  declare  Leech  Lake.  Cass 
Lake,  and  Wlnnlbigoshish  Lake  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  be  nonnavlgable  waters  for 
certain  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humpheet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  3446.  A  bin  relating  to  soli  bank  con- 
tract violations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

8.  3447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  School  Board,  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   B4r.   BIBLE    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Cannon) : 

S.  3448.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Llnjoln,  State  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  3449,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pangiotls 
Liberopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   SPARKMAN    ( by  request )  : 

S.  3450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system:  to  the 
Committee    on   Foreign   Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkm.^n  when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S  3451.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon  which  valuable  improvements 
have  been  placed,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    SYMINGTON: 

S.  3452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hassen 
M.  Nourl;  and 

S.  3453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Peli.K 
Nabor  Sabates. 


MORTGAGE     MARKET     FACILITIES 
ACT   OF    1962 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  first,  the 
chartering  of  corporations  to  insure  con- 
ventional mortgages;  second,  the  char- 
tering of  corporations  to  buy  and  sell 
such  mortgages  in  the  secondary  mar- 
ket; and,  third,  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  board  to  supervise  the  activities  of 
such  corporations. 

The  proposal  to  establish  these  new 
corporations  and  the  supervisory  joint 
board  is  made  as  the  result  of  a  study 
recently  completed  by  a  i^ational  mort- 
gage market  committee,  a  group  of  out- 
standing experts  representing  a  cross 
section  of  all  segments  in  the  homebuild- 
ing,  real  estate,  and  mortgage  lending 
fields,  brought  together  largely  through 
the   efforts    of    the   American   Bankers 


Association.  The  national  committee 
intends  that  the  new  facilities  would  be 
industrywide  and  would  serve  the  needs 
of  all  lenders  engaged  in  mortgage 
financing. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  these  new 
corpKjrations  and  the  joint  board  is  to 
improve  the  facilities  of  the  conventional 
mortgage  market  and  to  make  it  operate 
more  effectively,  so  that  the  general  pub- 
lic will  have  the  benefit  of  efficient  home 
mortgage  financing  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Since  the  conventional  mortgage 
market  makes  up  close  to  two- thirds  of 
the  total  mortgage  market,  this  appears 
to  be  a  well  worthwhile  objective. 

In  brief,  the  bill  is  designed  to  do  foi- 
the  conventional  mortgage  what  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
have  done  for  the  Go/emment-insured 
mortgage. 

The  insuring  corporations  proposed  by 
the  bill  would  make  insurance  available 
to  lenders  who  enter  into  conventional 
mortgage  loans — that  is,  mortgage  loan.s 
other  than  FHA-insured  and  VA-guar- 
anteed  loans.  Conventionally  insured 
mortgages  would  then  be  available  for 
marketing  through  the  secondary  mar- 
ket corporations,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  can  bo 
marketed  through  the  FNMA.  The  in- 
surance and  secondary  market  corpora- 
tions would  be  privately  owned  and 
financed,  but  would  be  subject  to  super- 
vision by  a  joint  board  which  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Members 
of  the  board  would  be  made  up  of  per- 
sons from  the  mortgage  financing  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  main  problem  of  the  conventional 
mortgage  market  has  been  the  personal 
character  of  the  conventional  mortgase. 
and  its  consequent  lack  of  national  mar- 
ketability. This  becomes  especially  sig- 
nificant during  times  when  the  demand 
for  housing  is  at  a  peak  and  when  po- 
tential mortgage  funds  do  not  flow  into 
the  mortgage  market. 

The  expected  increase  in  the  housing 
demand  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
decade  and  during  the  1970's  makes  it 
highly  desirable  for  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing industry  to  put  its  house  in  order 
at  this  time. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  im- 
provements need  to  be  made  in  the  mort- 
gage market  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs 
to  provide  home  financing  for  the  16  to 
20  million  households  that  will  be  formed 
in  the  next  10  years.  The  war  babies  of 
the  late  forties  will  represent  that  bulk 
of  this  new  demand  for  homes  in  the 
late  sixties.  Thus,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
gear  up  our  financing  resources,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  these 
new  family  foimations  will  cause. 

The  bill,  by  providing  for  insurance 
of  conventional  mortgages  fully  on  the 
basis  of  adequate  standards  and  ade- 
quate reserves,  would  generalize  the  cur- 
rently personal  nature  of  the  mortgage. 
This  would  make  the  conventional  mort- 
gage eligible  for  national  trading.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  for  corpora- 
tions designisd  to  facilitate  such  trading. 
Since  some  investors  prefer  debentures 
backed  by  mortgages  to  actual  mortgage 
investments,  the  marketing  corporations 


also  would  be  empowered  to  issue  deben- 
tures against  insured  mortgage  col- 
lateral. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  for  study; 
and  I  hope  that  those  in  the  mortgage 
lending  and  banking  fields  will  give  it 
close  scrutiny,  and  will  come  forward 
with  any  new  ideas  or  proposals  which 
will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
Although  I  do  not  expect  action  on  the 
bill  this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  we  can 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  and  on  any 
other  proposals  which  may  have  been 
made,  and  that  we  may  thereafter  send 
to  the  Senate  legislation  that  will 
achieve  the  objectives  for  which  this  bill 
is  designed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mar>  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  summary 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  «S.  3443  >  to  authorize  the 
chartering  of  organizations  to  insure 
conventional  mortgage  loans,  to  author- 
ize the  creation  of  secondary  market 
organizations  for  conventional  and  other 
morttjage  loans,  to  authorize  the  i.ssuance 
of  debentures  upon  the  security  of  in- 
suied  or  guaianteed  mortgages,  and  to 
create  a  joint  supervisory  board  to 
chaiter  and  examine  such  organizations, 
and  for  other  puiposes.  introduced  by 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

The  summai-y  presented  by  Mr  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

SrcTIoN-BY-SfCTTON        .St'MMAHT        OF       MORT- 
GAGE Market  Facu.ities  Act  or  1962 

TTTI  E   I— SHORT   TITLE.    .STATEMENT   OF    PURPOSE; 

AND  DnnNmoNS 

Section  101  Short  title:  Contains  a  table 
of  coiitent.s  and  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Mortgage  Market  Facilities  Act 
of    1962. ■■ 

Section  102  Statement  of  pulley:  Provides 
that  "the  Congress  desires  to  make  addi- 
tional facilities  available  to  increase  the 
market  for  conventional  and  insured  mort- 
gages as  a  means  of  improving  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  American  pepole." 

.Section  103.  Definitions:  Provides  defini- 
tions of  the  following  terms  used  through- 
out the  act:  "Joint  Board,"  "Chairman." 
"mortgage."  "first  mortgage,"  "mortgage  in- 
.surance  corporation,"  "mortgage  marketing 
corporation,"  "person,"  and  "United  States." 

TITLE  II— JOINT  SUPERVISORY  BOARD  FOR  MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE  AND  MARKETING  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

-Section  201.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
■he  creation  of  a  Joint  Supervisory  Board 
fur  Mortgage  Insurance  and  Marketing  Cor- 
porations (Joint  Board)  to  consist  of  five 
members,  with  its  princip.tl  office  in  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Colimibla. 

Section  202  Chairman  and  directors:  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent   of    the    Senate.     The    chairman    Is    to 

serve  a   6-year  term  at   a  salary  of  $ — 

per  Hiinum.  Subsection  (b)  provides  that 
in  addition  to  the  chairman,  the  directors 
of  the  jMint  Board  shall  be  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  all  ex  officio;  and  a  person  ap- 
pointed  by    the   President   from   amona;   per- 
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sons  recommended  by  the  supervisors  of 
banking  in  the  various  States  who  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  6  years  at  a  stated  salary.  All 
decisions  of  the  board  to  be  effective  shall 
require  the  afOrmailve  vote  of  at  least  three 
directors,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be 
other  than  an  ex  ofUclo  director. 

Section  203.  General  power*:  Subsection 
(a)  provides  the  Joint  Board  with  power  to 
charter,  audit.  lnsf>ect,  and  examine  corpo- 
rations organized  under  the  act.  to  require 
such  corporations  to  prepare  and  file  reports, 
to  f  ubpena  witnessts,  to  hold  hearings,  and  to 
issue  riiles  and  regulations.  The  Joint 
Board  Is  to  send  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress. Subsection  (b)  pertains  to  employ- 
ees of  the  Joint  Board.  Subsection  (ci  al- 
lows the  Joint  Boiird  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
use  of  Information  services,  and  so  forth,  of 
other  Governn^ent  agencies. 

Section  204.  Taxation  provisions:  Provides 
that  corporations  jrganlzed  under  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  State-chartered  corporations. 

Section  205  Expenses:  Authorizes  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  for  salaries  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Joint  Board. 

Section  206.  Forieiiure  of  charter:  Estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  Involuntary  forfeiture 
of  the  charter  of  a  corporation  established 
under  this  act  and  liquidation  of  same. 

Section  207.  Injunction-  Provides  that  the 
Joint  Board  may  tiring  an  action  to  enjoin 
a  violation  of  the  f  ct  and  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  act 

Section  208.  Renoval  of  director,  officer,  or 
other  personnel:  Provides  for  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Joint  Board  may  cause  a  di- 
rector, officer,  attcrney.  employee,  or  agent 
of  a  corf>oration  organized  under  the  act  to 
be  removed  for  cause. 

TITLE   III — MOBTGACU    INSURANCE    CORPORATIONS 

Section  301.  Est.iblishment :  Provides  for 
the  chartering  by  the  Joint  Board  of  mort- 
gage Insurance  corporations  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  submitted  by  not 
less  than  five  natural  persoiis  of  good  repute. 

Section  302.  I:isurance  authorization: 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  a  mortgage  in- 
surance corporation  organized  under  this  act 
to:  (1)  Insure  not  less  than  100  percent  of 
the  unpaid  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
in  the  form  of  ob  igatlons  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  one-  to  four-family  residential  prop- 
erties; and  (2)  establish,  through  action  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  an  adequate  Insur- 
ance premium  for  such  Insurance  which  shall 
be  Eet.  and  the  Initial  capital  be  allocated. 
BO  that  there  shall  be  maintained  at  all 
times  unimpaired  capital,  surplus,  and  un- 
divided prolits  In  .'.n  aggregate  amount,  upon 
the  basis  of  market  value,  of  not  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  amcunts 
of  all  outstanding  contracts  of  mortgage  in- 
surance. At  least  50  percent  of  the  capital 
shall  be  Invested  in  obligations  of  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  U  lUcd  States  and  the  re- 
mainder in  other  obligations  or  securities 
approved  by  the  Joint  Board.  All  other 
funds  .shall  be  6u:c!y  Invested  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  purpose  of  the  corporation. 
Subsection  (b)  prjvldes  that  a  loan  Insured 
by  a  mortgage  Insurance  corporation  shall 
have  a  maximun  term  not  exceeding  80 
years:  shall  be  secured  by  an  amortized  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  instru- 
ment under  the  terms  of  which  payments 
shall  be  made  in  etjual  amounts  from  month 
to  month  and  are  ^sufficient  to:  (1)  amortize 
the  entire  principal  of  the  loan  within  the 
perlcjd  ending  on  -he  date  of  its  maturity; 
(2)  cover  interest  applicable  to  each  pay- 
ment period;  and  (3)  cover  the  premium 
applicable  to  each  payment  period;  shall 
have  a  loan-to-value  ratio  not  exceeding 
90  percent  of  appraised  value  as  approved 
by  the  corporation  or  sales  price,  whichever 
is  less:  shall  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$30,000;  shall  be  rn  a  one-  to  four-family 
residential  propertv  which  Is  or  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mortgagor; 


and  shall  be  originated  and  serviced  by  an 
organization  approved  by  the  mortgage  in- 
surance corporation. 

Section  303.  Payment:  Provides  that:  A 
mortgage  insurance  corporation  organized 
under  this  title  shall  pay  in  cash  without 
delay  the  Insurance  claims  of  any  applicant 
submitting  appropriate  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  a  defaulted  loan  insured  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  act.  but  such  pay- 
ment shall  not  be  made  until :  ( 1 )  there  Is 
a  default  in  any  payment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest on  the  loan  or  the  Insurance  premium 
and  such  default  is  not  cured  by  subsequent 
payment  in  not  less  than  91  days;  and  (2) 
the  mortgagee  conveys  to  the  mortgage  in- 
surance corporation  clear  title  to  the  prop- 
erty; and  (3)  the  mortgagee  assigns  to  the 
mortgage  insurance  corporation  all  claims  of 
the  mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor  or 
others,  arising  out  of  the  mortgage  transac- 
tion, except  such  claims  as  may  have  been 
released  with  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Board. 
Such  payment  shall  Include  interest  and  al- 
lowances (including  foreclosure  costs)  from 
time  of  default  as  approved  under  regulations 
of  the  Joint  Board  Ir  -fleet  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  was  insured. 

.Section  304.  Succession:  Provides  that: 
"Each  mortgage  Insurance  corporation  or- 
ganized under  this  title  shall  have  succes- 
sion from  the  date  of  its  organization  un- 
less it  is  dissolved  by  act  of  Its  shareholders 
or  its  franchise  becomes  forfeited  by  order 
of  the  Joint  Board  " 

Section  305.  General  powers:  Empowers 
mortgage  Insurance  corporations  to  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  to  adopt  bylaws,  to 
make  contracts,  etc. 

Section  306.  Citizenship:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  Insurance  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  Its 
principal  office  is  located. 

Section  307.  Capital  requirements:  Pro- 
vides that  the  minimum  subscribed  Initial 
capital  shall  be  $25  million  and  shall  be 
represented  by  shares  of  stock  each  with  a 
par  value  of  $100.  No  authorization  to  com- 
mence business  shall  be  granted  by  the  Joint 
Board  to  any  mortgage  Insurance  corpora- 
tion until  the  Joint  Board  Is  satisfied  that 
initial  capital  In  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
$5  million  par  value  has  been  subscribed  for 
at  not  less  than  par  and  paid  In  full  In  cash 

Section  308  Directors  and  officers:  Pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  directors  of  at  least  nine. 
to  be  elected  by  the  shareholders.  The  board 
of  directors  is  to  elect  tlie  officers. 

TITLE    IV — MORTGAGE    MAKKETING   CORPORATIONS 

Section  401.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
establishment  of  mortgage  marketing  cor- 
p>orations  in  the  Siune  manner  as  is  provided 
for  mortgage  insurance  corporations  In  sec- 
tion 301  above. 

Section  402.  Trading  and  debenture-issu- 
ing authorization :  Authorizes  mortgage 
marketing  corporations  to:  (1)  purchase, 
sell,  and  service  mortgages  en  one-  to  four- 
family  residential  property  and  which  are 
insured  by  a  mortgage  insurance  corporation 
or  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States:  (2)  publish  data  with  respect 
xo  mortgages;  (3)  issue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Joint  Board,  and  to  have  outstanding 
bonds,  notes,  or  otlier  obligations  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  times  the  sum  of  its  capital, 
surplus,  reserves,  and  undistributed  earn- 
ings; (4)  set  underwriting  fees,  maturities. 
Interest  rates,  et^.,  within  the  limits  of 
standards  prescribed  by  Joint  Board  regula- 
tions; and  (5)  purchase  its  outstanding 
obligations  in  the  open  market. 

Section  403.  Succession  :  Section  404.  Gen- 
eral powers;  Section  405.  Citizenship;  Pro- 
visions Identical  to  thoce  pertaining  to 
mortgage  Insurance  corporations  in  sections 
304.  305,  and  306  above. 

Section  406.  Capital  requirements:  Pro- 
vides that  "A  mortgage  marketing  corpora- 
tion shall  have  a  minimum  initial  subscribed 


capital  of  $5  million,  which  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  shares  of  stock  each  with  a  par 
value  of  $100." 

Section  407  Directors  and  officers.  This 
provision  is  Identical  to  section  308  above, 
which  pertains  to  mortgage  Insurance 
corporations. 

TITLE    V CHANCES    IN    aELATED    STATUTES 

Section  601  National  Bajik  Act:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  amends  paragraph  7  of  section  5136, 
US.  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  so  as 
to  permit  a  national  bank  to  purchase  for 
its  own  account  shares  in  mortgage  Insurance 
corporations  and  or  mortgage  marketing 
corporations  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  5 
percent  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  tlie 
bank  In  either  type  of  corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  same  statute 
so  as  to  permit  a  national  bank  to  deal  in, 
underwrite  and  purchase  for  Its  own  account, 
obligations  of  mortgage  marketing  corpora- 
tions. 

Section  502  Federal  Reserve  Act:  Amends 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371  I  so  as  to  exempt  corporations 
organized  under  the  act  from  the  maturity 
and  loan-value  percentage  limitations  of  that 
section. 

Section  503  rederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act: 
Amends  section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(ci  )  so  as  to  permit 
a  Federal  home  loan  bank  to  invest  assets 
In  obligations  of  mortgage  marketing  cor- 
porations to  the  same  extent  as  it  may  in- 
vest In  obligations  of  the  United  States,  in 
obligations  of  the  FNMA,  and  in  other  securi- 
ties under  present  law. 

Section  504.  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
Amends  secti:3n  5(C)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  so  :is  to  permit  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  assfjclation,  within  certain  limits, 
to  Invest  In  stock  of  mortgage  Insurance 
corporations  and  mortgage  marketing  corpo- 
rations, and  In  obligations  of  the  latter. 

Section  505  Securities  Act  of  1933:  Ex- 
empts securities  issued  by  mortgage  In- 
surance corporations  and  by  mortgage  mar- 
keting corporations  from  the  requirements 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Section  506.  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940:  Exempts  mortgage  insurance  corpora- 
tions and  mortgage  marketing  corporations 
from  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 


SURPLUS    PROPERTY   FOR   VOLUN- 
TEER FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  strongest  traditions  of  American  life, 
with  its  roots  deep  in  colonial  history, 
is  that  of  volunteer  community  service — 
service,  without  recompense,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
Among  the  most  important  and  most 
effective  of  the  groups  which  have  ren- 
dered this  kind  of  service  are  the  volim- 
teer  firefighters.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  can  join  me  in  recalling 
in  the  distant  days  of  childhood  the  ex- 
citement of  a  fire,  the  hectic  bucket 
brigade,  and  all  the  other  vivid  mem- 
ories of  volunteer  firefighting  which 
have  lasted  down  to  the  present,  lui- 
diminished  in  colorful  detail. 

As  America  has  grown,  of  course,  the 
volunteers  have  in  many  instances  had 
to  step  aside  for  the  stationhouse  regu- 
lars. In  our  big  cities,  only  full-time 
professionals  can  do  the  job.  But  volun- 
teers have  certainly  not  disappeared. 
In  many  communities  they  are  still  the 
only  f^refightei-s:  and  in  many  other 
areas  they  constitute  an  important  sup- 
plemental force. 

The  volunteer  firefighters  are  a  vital 
clement  of   town   life   today;    but   their 
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plight  is  not  always  a  happy  one.  In 
many  communities,  equipment  is  old, 
outmoded,  and  virtually  unusable.  In 
most  of  these  towns  and  villages,  funds 
for  replacements  are  scarce.  Tax  rates 
are  already  high,  for  educational  and 
public  health  improvements.  But  there 
is  a  simple  way  in  which  we  can  help 
the  public-spirited  volunteer  firefighters. 

The  firefighters  are  not  asking  for,  and 
do  not  need,  an  application  of  the 
"Washington  reflex";  we  do  not  have 
to  pour  huge  sums  of  money  on  their 
problem.  But  there  is  an  easy  way  in 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  help. 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
provides  for  the  donation  of  certain 
classes  of  surplus  Government  property 
to  the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, public  health,  and  civil  defense. 
Included  among  these  classes  of  donable 
property  are  materials  and  equipment — 
particularly  truck  chassis  and  water 
tanks — iwhich  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
volunteer  firefighting  associations.  I 
have  received  from  such  organizations 
many  letters  telling  of  their  attempts  to 
secure  such  equipment  for  use  in  their 
communities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's answer  is  always  the  same,  and 
always  discouraging:  fighting  fires  does 
not,  under  the  existing  law.  qualify  as 
a  civil  defense  activity. 

Mr.  President,  this  legal  loophole 
should  be  closed.  If  firefighting  cannot 
now  be  construed  legally  as  civil  defense, 
it  certainly  ought  to  be.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  correct 
this  unfortunate  situation,  and  would 
make  volunteer  firefighting  companies 
eligible  for  the  surplus  property  dona- 
tions program,  by  specifically  including 
volunteer  firefighters  within  the  scope 
of  civil  defense.  The  costs  involved  could 
hardly  be  more  minimal :  the  benefits  of 
modern,  workable  firefighting  equipment 
to  countless  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  could  hardly  be  greater. 

In  our  Nation's  folklore,  the  marvel- 
ous stories  about  fires  and  bucket  bri- 
gades involve  nothing  more  complicated 
than  a  pile  of  wooden  buckets.  Today, 
somewhat  regrettably,  life  has  become 
more  complicated,  and  the  buckets  have 
turned  into  trucks.  In  introducing  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  consider 
it  carefully:  I  urge  them  to  consider  what 
it  means.  It  is  the  Congress'  responsi- 
bility to  "promote  the  general  welfare." 
The  bill  which  I  now  introduce  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  a  fine  way  to  imple- 
ment that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3444)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  donations  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  agen- 
cies for  use  by  volunteer  firefighting  or- 
ganizations, introduced  by  Mr.  Keating, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PROPOSED  DECLARATION  OF  LEECH 
LAKE.  CASS  LAKE.  AND  WINNIBI- 
GOSHISH  LAKE  TO  BE  NONNAVI- 
GABLE  WATERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  lor  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  declare  Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake, 
and  Winnibigoshish  Lake  to  be  non- 
navigable  v^aters  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3445)  to  declare  Leech 
Lake,  Cass  Lake,  and  Winnibigoshish 
Lake  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  be 
nonnavigable  waters  for  certain  pur- 
E>oses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  wa.s 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  proposed  legislation  to  conect 
a  situation  which  has  arisen  in  the  Leech 
Lake  area  of  Minnesota  in  recent  months 
which  has  caused  great  concern  and  ap- 
prehension to  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity. 

By  way  of  background,  late  last  year 
the  Coast  Guard  announced  that  it 
would  enforce  on  the  lakes  that  I  have 
mentioned  the  Federal  navigation  and 
vessel  inspection  laws,  such  as  the  Motor- 
boat  Act  of  1940  which  regulates  equip- 
ment on  certain  vessels  and  the  .safe 
operation  of  all  vessels:  the  Small  Pas- 
senger-Carrying Vessel  Inspection  Act. 
which  established  inspection  standards 
for  small  passenger-carrying  vessels: 
and  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958, 
which  requires  that  certain  undocu- 
mented motorboats  be  numbered. 

Although  these  laws  have  been  on  the 
statute  bociks  for  .some  time,  it  wa.s  not 
until  late  last  year  that  the  Coa.st  Guard 
decided  to  enforce  this  safety  program  in 
the  Leech  Lake  area.  The  reason  which 
it  gives  for  not  having  done  so  prior  to 
this  time  i.s  limitations  of  personnel  and 
equipment  which  made  enforcement  im- 
possible. 

As  I  have  said,  the  people  from  the 
Leech  Lake  area  have  been  most  dis- 
turbed by  the  Coast  Guards  announce- 
ment and  they  find  it  quite  difficult  to 
understand  why  all  of  a  sudden  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  enter  into  thi.s 
area — especially  when  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  not 
adequately  inspecting  and  resulatint,' 
crafts  on  Leech  Lake,  Ca.ss  Lake,  and 
Winnibigoshish  Lake.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1959  the  Minnesota  State  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  boat  and  water  safety 
act  which  called  for  the  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  craft  operated  upon  the  waters  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  As  a  result  of 
this  act  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature, 
there  is  a  full-time  paid  deputy  sheriff 
in  Cass  County  who  does  nothing  but 
supei^vise  tlie  administration  of  the  law. 
inspection  of  boats  and  the  enforcement 
thereof  in  the  Leech  Lake  area.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  they  ever  had  this 
needed  service  in  the  Leech  Lake  area, 
and  everyone  concerned  was  most 
pleased  with  it  and  it  worked  out  quite 
satisfactorily.  But  the  Coast  Guard's 
own  admission,  the  Minnesota  law  "in- 
corporates all  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  boating  laws." 


Not  only  is  there  quite  adequate  in- 
spection of  boats  in  the  Leech  Lake  area 
at  the  present  time  by  way  of  the  action 
of  the  State  legislature,  but  also  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Congress  in 
enacting  the  statutes  to  which  I  have 
referred  ever  contemplated  that  they 
would  be  used  to  cover  the  Leech  Lake 
area.  The  Coast  Guard  has  determined 
that  Leech  Lake  is  part  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  From  a 
strictly  technical  point  of  view  this  might 
be  the  case,  but  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
that  as  a  practical  matter  Leech  Lake 
can  certainly  not  be  considered  navi- 
gable. The  Coast  Guard  argues  that 
Leech  Lake  in  its  original  condition  was 
part  of  the  network  of  waters  used  in 
that  area  to  transport  goods  in  com- 
merce This,  however,  was  before  the 
con.'Jt  ruction  of  a  Federal  dam  which  was 
erected  to  control  the  water  level  of  the 
lake.  I  can  state  without  fear  of  suc- 
ce.ssful  contradiction  that  while  Leech 
Lake  in  the  dim  distant  past  might  have 
been  part  of  a  navigable  chain  of  lakes. 
such  is  not  the  case  today.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  Leech  Lake  area  would  laugh 
at  any  suggestion  that  it  would  be  so  con- 
.sidered. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
legislation  in  this  regard  was  never  in- 
tended to  cover  the  Leech  Lake  area. 

To  put  it  plainly,  this  as  an  area  where 
the  Coast  Guard  does  not  need  to  use 
its  per.sonnel.  I  suggest,  if  the  Coast 
Guard  has  extra  personnel,  they  be  used 
on  the  coast  in  operations  where  they  are 
reouired. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  ade- 
quate boat  regulation  in  the  area  now  by 
way  of  the  action  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
.sota,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  promptly 
considered,  reported,  and  enacted  into 
law  to  correct  a  situation  which  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  jjeople 
of  that  area. 


CONVEYANCE   OF  CERTAIN   PUBLIC 
LANDS      TO      LINCOLN      COUNTY, 

NEV. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon)  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
State  of  Nevada. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  about  87  percent  of  the 
110,000  .square  miles  that  make  up  the 
land  area  of  Nevada.  Most  of  Its  com- 
munities are  landlocked  as  a  result  of 
the.se  tremendous  Federal  holdings.  In 
addition,  Lincoln  County  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  closing  of  its  lead- 
zinc  mines.  Local  people  have  been  un- 
able to  interest  industry  to  move  into  the 
county  because  of  the  lack  of  land  for 
such  purposes.  By  making  this  land 
available  to  the  community,  it  is  hoped 
that  tho.se  citizens  who  have  been  dis- 
tressed through  the  closing  of  the  mines 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  in  some  other  type  of  indus- 
try. The  bill  provides  that  the  2.900 
acres  of  land  will  be  sold  to  the  county 
after  appraisal  for  its  fair  market  value. 
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This  legislation  is  vitally  needed,  and 
I  trust  it  will  receive  prompt  attention 
bv  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  .appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S,  3448*  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Inte  ior  to  convey  certain 
public  lands  in  tne  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  county  ot  Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada, 
introduced  by  Mr,  Bible  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon  ' ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  ard  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  ar.d  disability  system. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  State  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  a)id  comments. 

I  re-serve  my  right  of  couise.  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  tins  bill,  as  well  as  any 
suggested  amendments  to  it,  when  the 
matter  is  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dutton. 
dated  March  3.  l:)62,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and  without  objection,  the  bill,  letter, 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3-^50'  to  provide  for  ad- 
justments in  the  annuities  under  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  drsabil- 
ity  system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  b/  the  Senate  and  Houe  of 
Reprcfientative.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
nrst  section  of  the  Act  of  July  12,  1960  (74 
Stat.  3711.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(8)  The  benefits  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  hereby  extended  to 
not  to  exceed  ten  10)  particip.ints  who  re- 
tire and  become  entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity from  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1962.  and  prior  to  June  30.  1963,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  extend  said  benefits  to  any 
such  participant." 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Sparkman  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  3.  1962. 
The  Vice  President, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Priwident;  There  is  enclosed 
draft  legislation  thi  t  will  authorize  an  exten- 
sion from  June  30,  1962.  to  June  30.  1963,  of 
one  of  the  provisicns  of  Public  Law  86-612 
for  a  10-percent  Increase  in  Foreign  Service 
annuities. 


A  number  of  participante  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system  who 
are  eligible  for  voluntary  retirement,  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  approval,  have  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  substantial  annuity 
Increase  by  planniiig  retirement  prior  to 
June  30,  1962. 

There  are  in  the  Service,  however,  a  few 
high  ranking  career  officers  eligible  for  vol- 
untary retirement  and  the  benefit  of  this 
annuity  increase  whose  services  are  needed 
beyond  June  30,  1962 

The  Secretary  is  reluctant  to  disapprove 
tlieir  applications  for  retirement  in  view  of 
the  financial  hardship  this  would  impose 
upon  them  by  denying  them  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  86-612 

This  proposed  legislation  will  enable  the 
Secretary  to  extend  for  periods  up  to  12 
months  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  86-612  to 
the  few  officers  who  must  be  kept  on  duty 
beyond  Its  expiration  date.  This  extension 
of  benefits  will  apply  to  not  more  than  10 
officers  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Favorable  action  on  this  p.'-opo.'-al  will 
greatly  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  thi.s  draft  legislation  lo  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FatutRicK  G    Dutton, 

Assi.'^tant   Secretary 
( For  the  Secretary  of  State  i 

lEnclof-ures;  tab  A.  draft  bill:  tab  B.  ex- 
planation of  bill,  tab  C.  cost  estimate  i 


Depakvment  of  State  Explanation  of  Bill 
The  proposed  bill  proMdes  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits provided  In  subsection  lai  of  section  1 
of  Public  Law  86  612.  approved  July  12.  1960. 
to  June  30,  1963,  to  not  to  exceed  10  officers 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  when  he  determines 
It  to  be  in  the  pviblic  interest  to  do  so. 
Public  Law  86  612  provides  that  the  annuity 
(  f  any  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement ai'.d  disability  system  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  on  or  before  June  30.  1962. 
shall   be   Increased  by   10  percent. 

Section  636  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  provides  that  any  par- 
ticipant in  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  who  Is  at  least  50 
years  of  age  and  has  rendered  20  years 
of  service  may.  on  his  own  application  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  re- 
tired from  the  Service  and  receive  an  Im- 
mediate annuity.  A  number  of  participants 
in  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
benefit  which  provides  them  with  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  annuity  if  their  an- 
nuity begins  before  June  30,  1962.  The  vol- 
untary retirement  of  these  participants  is 
dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  most  instances  such  approval  Is 
granted.  There  are,  however,  in  the  Service 
a  few  high  ranking  career  officers  who  near- 
ing  mandatory  retirement  age.  have  elected 
to  apply  for  voluntary  retirement  because 
of  the  benefits  accruing  to  them  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-612  whose  serv- 
ices are  needed  beyond  June  30,  1962.  The 
Secretary  is  reluctant  to  disapprove  their 
applications  for  voluntary  retirement  in  view 
of  the  financial  hardship  this  would  Impose 
upon  them  by  denying  them  the  annuity 
benefits  of  Public  Law  86-612.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  continued  service  In  the  key  po- 
sitions to  which  they  are  assigned  (most 
of  them  are  serving  as  Chiefs  of  Mission 
or  are  assigned  to  other  high  level  positions  I 
is  in  the  public  Interest.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
extend,  in  his  discretion,  for  additional 
periods  up  to  12  months  the  benefits  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-612  to  not  to  exceed  10  officers. 


department  of  state  estimate  of  cost 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, spread  over  a  period  of  years,  Is: 
$360,000 

This  cost  es'.imrite  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  provision  of  the  bill  will  be 
applicable  to  10  officers  whose  average  an- 
nuity increasf  will  be  $1,800  per  year  and 
that  their  life  expectancy  is  20  years 
(10-  $1,800.  20  years  -  $360,000  I  This  wiU 
be  financed  from  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  dis.ibillty  system  and  will  not  re- 
quire  an   appropriation. 


RELIEF  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  OCCU- 
PANTS OF  CERTAIN  UNPATENTED 
MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  relief  for  residential  occupants 
of  unpatented  mining  claims  upon  which 
valuable  improvements  have  been  placed, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  wish  to  state 
briefly  the  circumstances  which,  in  my 
judgment,  indicate  a  need  for  the  pas- 
.sage  of  this  bill,  and  explain  how  it  would 
work  to  reli'ne  situations  where  strong 
and  persuasive  equities  cannot  now  be 
recognized   under  existing  law. 

In  the  mountain  West,  there  is  a  long 
tradition  suppyorting  the  right  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  go  upon  the  public  lands, 
to  stake  a  mining  claim,  and  thereafter 
to  have  and  retain  a  possessory  interest 
immune  to  interference  from  anyone. 
The  power  of  the  Government  to  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  a  mining  claim  has 
been  recognized,  but  the  Government 
traditionally  has  interfered  Httle.  and 
locators  and  their  successors  in  interest 
have  felt  secure  in  their  right  to  pos- 
session. 

Nothing  in  the  mining  laws  requires 
a  locator  to  proceed  to  patent.  He  may 
never  do  so.  yet  his  estate  is  fully  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  so  long  as  the  law, 
which  is  a  muniment  of  his  claim,  is 
complied  with.  Thus,  although  some 
miners  obtain  patent  to  their  claims, 
many  others,  content  to  enjoy  their 
right  of  E>ossession  to  the  exclusion  of 
third  parties,  have  not  imdertaken  the 
expensive  and  protracted  procedures 
necessary  to  obtain  a  patent. 

Often  in  the  past,  the  mining  locator 
established  his  home  upon  his  claim  and 
worked  his  claim  from  his  home.  These 
homes  have  become,  in  many  instances, 
I>ermanent  residences  for  the  prospec- 
tor's heirs.  By  long-established  custom, 
mining  claims  embracing  residential  im- 
provements have  been  sold  for  the  value 
of  the  improvements,  the  seller  giving  a 
quitclaim  deed. 

Thus  there  can  be  found,  throughout 
the  West,  hundreds  of  unpatented 
mining  claims,  valuable  chiefly  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  used,  some- 
times for  generations,  as  actual  home- 
sites,  on  a  year-round  or  seasonable 
basis,  by  families  which  have  inherited 
them  from  the  original  locators,  or  paid 
value  for  the  improvements,  in  reliance 
upon  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  area 
that  effective  title  could  be  obtained  by 
gift,  inheritance,  or  quitclaim  deed. 

But.  for  one  of  a  variety  of  reasons, 
many  of  the  claims  may  not,  in  fact, 
be  patentable  at  the  present  time  In 
some    cases,    the    mineral    veins   which 
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justified  the  original  location  have  been 
worked  out.  In  others,  mineral  deposits 
which  would  have  sustained  a  patent  ap- 
plication some  years  ago  will  no  longer 
sufiBce,  because  rising  costs  and  artifi- 
cially fixed  prices  for  the  minerals  have 
rendered  actual  mining  operations  un- 
economic. In  still  other  cases,  due  to  the 
absence  of  surveys,  or  to  inaccuracies 
in  them,  such  claims  have  been  located 
upon  land  which  was,  in  fact,  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry,  or  has  since  been 
withdrawn,  so  that  patent  applications 
will  not  lie. 

In  all  such  cases  the  claims  are  sub- 
ject to  invalidation  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Government.  The  situation  was 
further  aggravated  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  167  of  the  84th  Congress. 
This  statute,  enacted  in  1955 — more  than 
2  years  before  the  beginning  of  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate — prohibits  all  uses  not 
reaiX)nably  incident  to  prospecting,  min- 
ing, or  processing  operations  on  un- 
patented claims  located  after  July  23, 
1955.  Moreover,  it  authorizes  procedures 
under  which  prior  locators,  or  their  suc- 
cessors in  interest,  may  be  required  to 
prove  the  validity  of  their  claims  or  be 
subject  to  the  same  prohibitions.  This 
law  has  resulted  in  an  intensified  cam- 
paign to  drive  out  people  who  are  using 
their  claims  primarily  for  residential 
purposes.  As  to  those  who  have  pur- 
chased claims  and  given  value  in  the 
exp>ectation  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  live  on  the  claims,  it  means  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  have  been  changed 
while  play  was  in  progress,  and  the  re- 
sults, in  many  cases,  have  been  grossly 
unfair. 

Although  the  residential  uses  which  I 
have  described  present  an  anomaly  to 
the  law,  it  is  clear  that  there  are,  in 
many  cases,  substantial  equities  based 
on  custom,  need,  and  value  given,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  users.  It  is  to  the  problem  of 
resolving  the  anomaly,  while  recognizing 
the  equities,  that  this  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  directed. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  in  tracts  of  5  acres  or 
less  to  any  person  occupying  a  mining 
claim  for  residential  purposes  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1962.  provided  the  claim  is  de- 
clared invalid  or  relinquished.  Any 
conveyance  imder  the  bill  would  be 
made  at  fair  market  value — exclusive 
of  any  improvements  placed  on  the  land 
by  the  applicant  or  his  predecesors  in 
interest — as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  less  any  equities  possessed 
by  the  claimant  and  his  predecessors  in 
interest.  In  any  case,  however,  the  pur- 
chase price  would  not  be  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land.  Applications  would  have  to  be 
filed  within  5  years,  and  the  right  to 
apply  would  not  be  assignable. 

In  cases  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  public  interest  would  not  be 
served  by  such  a  conveyance,  or  where 
the  land  is  withdrawn  for  a  purpose 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  waiver  by  the 
responsible  head  of  the  administering 
agency,  the  Secretary  would  have  au- 
thority to  grant,  under  appropriate  reg- 
ulations, a  preference  right  to  purchase 
another  tract  of  land.  5  acres  or  less  in 


size,  upon  payment  of  a  fair  price  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  the  way  of 
a  just  Government  to  disturb  arrange- 
ments, sanctioned  by  time  and  custom, 
which  can  be  regularized  without  injm-y 
to  the  public  interest.  This  the  bill 
seeks  to  do. 

Senators  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  similar  measure,  limited  origi- 
nally to  apply  only  to  his  home  State  of 
California,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  March  15.  With 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Forest  Service,  the 
bill  has  been  reported  from  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  to  the 
full  Interior  Committee.  Testimony  fa- 
vorable to  its  objectives  was  received 
from  administration  spokesmen.  I  am 
hopeful  that  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress can  move  speedily  to  agreement 
on  a  measure  which  will  permit  himiane 
and  equitable  solutions  to  the  problems 
now  faced  by  this  large  group  of  resi- 
dents on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3451)  to  provide  relief 
for  residential  occupants  of  unpatented 
mining  claims  ur>on  which  valuable  im- 
provements have  been  placed,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  any 
occupant  of  an  unpatented  mining  claim 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
due  process,  to  be  Invalid  an  area  within 
the  claim  of  not  more  than  lai  five  acres  or 
(b)  the  acreage  actually  occupied  by  him, 
whichever  la  less.  The  Secretary  may  make 
a  like  conveyance  to  any  occupant  of  an 
unpatented  mining  claim  who.  after  notice 
from  a  qualified  officer  of  the  United  States 
that  the  claim  is  believed  to  be  invalid,  re- 
linquishes to  the  United  States  all  right  in 
and  to  such  claim  which  he  may  have  under 
the  mining  laws  or  who  within  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act,  relinquished 
such  rights  to  the  United  States  or  had  his 
unpatented  mining  claim  invalidated  after 
due  process.  Any  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section,  however,  shall  be  made  only  to 
a  qualified  applicant,  as  that  term  Is  defined 
In  section  2  of  this  Act.  who  applies  therefor 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act 
and  upon  payment  of  the  amount  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  terra  "quali- 
fied officer  of  the  United  States"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  so  designated 
by  him:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  delegate  his  authority  to  des- 
ignate qualified  officers  to  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  lands  within  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  that  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  qual- 
ified applicant  is  a  seasonal  or  year-round 
residential  occupant-owner,  as  of  January 
10,  1962.  of  land  now  or  formerly  in  an  un- 
patented mining  claim  upon  which  valuable 
Iniprovements  had  been  placed. 


Sec.  3.  Where  the  lands  have  been  with- 
drawn in  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  other  than  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  of  a  State, 
county,  municipality,  water  district,  or  other 
local  governmental  subdivision  or  agency, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  con- 
veyances under  section  1  of  this  Act,  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  that  gov- 
ernmental unit  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  that  unit  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  a  disposition  under  section 
1  of  this  Act  is  not  in  the  piiblic  Interest 
or  the  consent  required  by  section  3  of  this 
Act  is  not  given,  the  applicant  after  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  are  made  for  the  termination  of  his 
occupancy  and  for  settlement  of  any  liabil- 
ity for  unauthorized  use,  will  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary,  under  such  rules  and  regxila- 
tions  for  procedure  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  a  preference  right  to  purchase  any 
other  tract  of  land,  five  acres  or  less  in  area, 
from  those  tracts  made  available  for  sale 
under  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, from  the  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served lar.ds  and  tliose  lands  .subject  to 
cUisslfiratlon  under  section  7  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  upon  the  payment  of  the 
amount  determined  under  section  5  of  this 
Act.  Said  preference  right  must  be  exercised 
within  two  years  from  and  after  the  date  of 
its  grant. 

Src  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  any  conveyance  under  this  Act  shall  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
Kivolved  (exclusive  of  any  improvements 
jilucetl  thereon  by  the  applicant  or  by  his 
prcderessiirs  in  interest)  or  interests  in  lands 
as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  In  establishing 
tlie  purcha.se  price  to  be  paid  by  the  claim- 
ant to  the  Government  for  land,  or  interests 
therein,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration any  equities  of  the  claimant  and 
his  pre<lece.ssors  in  interest,  including  condi- 
tions of  prior  use  and  occupancy.  In  any 
event  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  shall  not  exceed  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  or  Interest  therein  to  be 
conveyed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
n.ir  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  value. 

.Sec  6,  The  execution  of  a  conveyance  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
relieve  any  occupant  of  the  land  conveyed 
of  any  liability,  existing  on  the  date  of  said 
conveyance,  to  the  United  States  for  unau- 
thorized u.se  of  the  conveyed  lands  or  in- 
tere.sts  In  lands,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  equitable 
in  the  circumstances.  Relief  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  those  persons  who 
have  filed  applications  for  conveyances  pur- 
siiant  to  this  Act  within  five  years  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Except  where  a 
mining  claim  has  been  or  may  be  located  at 
a  time  when  the  land  included  therein  is 
withdrawn  from  or  otherwise  not  subject  to 
such  location,  or  where  a  mining  claim  was 
I'>cated  after  July  23.  1955,  no  trespass 
ch.arges  shall  be  sought  or  collected  by  the 
United  States  based  upon  occupancy  of  such 
mining  claim,  whether  residential  or  other- 
wise, for  any  period  preceding  the  final  ad- 
ministrative determination  of  the  Invalidity 
of  the  mining  claim  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of 
the  mining  claim,  whichever  occurs  earlier. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
creating  any  liability  for  trespass  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  any  conveyance  imder  this 
Act  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States  (1)  all  minerals  and  (2)  the  right  of 
the  United  States,  its  lessees,  permittees,  and 
licensees  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  to 
prospect  for.  drill  for,  mine,  treat,  store, 
transport,  and  remove  leasable  minerals  and 
mineral  materials  and  to  tise  so  much  of  the 
surface  and  subsurface  of  such  lands  as  may 
be   necessary  for  such  piu-poses,  and   when- 
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ever  reasonably  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  prospecting  for,  drilling  for,  mining,  treat- 
ing, storing,  transporting,  and  removing  such 
minerals  on  or  from  other  lands. 

(b)  The  leasable  minerals  and  mineral  ma- 
terials so  reserved  uhall  be  subject  to  dis- 
posal by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  laws 
m  force  at  the  time  of  such  disposal. 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  upon 
issuance  of  a  patent  or  other  instrument  of 
conveyance  tinder  this  Act,  the  locatable 
minerals  reserved  by  this  section  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  a  grantee,  holding  any 
lands  conveyed  under  this  Act,  from  granting 
to  any  person  or  firm  the  right  to  prospect  or 
explore  for  any  class  of  minerals  for  which 
mining  locations  may  be  made  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  said 
grantee  and  the  prospector,  but  no  mining 
hx-atlon  shall  be  made  thereon  so  long  as 
the  withdrawal  directed  by  this  Act  Is  in 
effect. 

(ei  A  fee  owner  of  the  surface  of  any 
lands  conveyed  under  this  Act  may  at  any 
time  make  application  to  purchase,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to  such 
owner,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
any  and  all  locatable  minerals  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  owned  by  such  own- 
er, which  lands  were  patented  or  otherwise 
conveyed  under  this  Act  with  a  reservation 
of  such  minerals  to  the  United  States  All 
sales  of  such  Interests  shall  be  made  ex- 
pressly subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Be- 
fore any  such  sale  is  consummated,  the  sur- 
face owner  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  sum  of  the  fair  m.irket  value 
of  the  interests  sold,  and  the  cost  of  ap- 
praisal thereof,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
the  sum  of  $50  per  sale  and  the  cost  of  ap- 
praisal of  the  locatable  mineral  interests. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue 
thereupon  such  instruments  of  conveyance 
as  he  deems  appropriate 

Sec.  8  Rights  and  privileges  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  assignable,  but  may  pass 
through  devise  or  descent. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  public  welfare  amendments 
of  1962,  H.R.  10606,  which  I  intend  to 
call  up  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  social  security  amendments  of 
1954.  which  made  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  coverage  available  to  most  em- 
ployees under  State  or  local  retirement 
systems,  continued  the  exclusion  of  po- 
licemen and  firemen.  Since  1954  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  has  been  amended  at 
various  times  to  permit  specified  States 
to  extend  social  security  coverage  to  f>o- 
licemen  and  firemen  who  are  under 
State  or  local  retirement  systems,  until 
at  present  17  States  may  provide  such 
coverage.  The  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduce would  permit  Louisiana  to  cover 
policemen  on  the  same  basis  permitted 
in  the  17  States  now  named  in  the  law. 
This  amendment  would  not  apply  to  fire- 
men in  Louisiana;  they  would  continue 
to  be  excluded  under  the  Federal  law. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
State  of  Louisiana  could  modify  its  cov- 
erage agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  extend  social  security 
coverage,  under  the  established  referen- 


dum procedure,  to  policemen  employed 
by  the  State,  or  to  other  local  pohtical 
subdivisions — cities,  parishes,  and  so 
forth — of  the  State.  Under  this  referen- 
dum procedure,  coverage  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  retirement  system  group  in- 
volved only  if  a  majority  of  those  eligible 
to  vote  indicate  in  a  secret  referendum 
that  they  desire  coverage.  Upon  a  fa- 
vorable vote,  all  members  of  the  group 
in  positions  covered  by  the  State  or  lo- 
cal system  could  be  covered  under  social 
security,  including  persons  who  are  in- 
eligible to  become  participating  members 
of  the  retirement  system.  Where  police- 
men are  in  a  retirement  system  with 
other  classes  of  employees,  they  may.  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  hold  a  separate 
referendum  and  be  covered  as  a  separate 
group. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  Ue  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  11040*  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  pui'poses,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


HOSPITAL  MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF 
1962— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13,  1962,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  3407  >  to 
provide  for  Federal  assistance  on  a  com- 
bination grant  and  loan  basis  in  order 
to  improve  patient  care  in  public  and 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  through  the  modernization  or  re- 
placement of  those  institutions  which 
are  structurally  or  functionally  obsolete, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators i  on  June  13,  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TEMPORARY 
EXTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13,  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Humphrey, 
Metcalf.  Young  of  Ohio.  McGee,  Doug- 
las, Clark,  Gruening,  Neuberger,  Javits, 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  were  added 
as  additional  cosix)nsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
3411  >  to  extend  the  temporary  extended 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
to  increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  for  taxable  year  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart^   on  June  13,  1962. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  has  received  the  nominations  of 
Philip  D.  Sprouse,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia; William  H.  Orrick.  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  and  the  following-named  Foreign 
Service  officers  for  promotion  from  class 
1  to  the  class  of  career  minister: 

Samuel  D.  Berger.  of  New  York; 

Edmimd  A.  Gullion.  of  Kentucky; 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois; 

John  D.  Jernegan,  of  California; 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas; 

Robert  McClintock.  of  California; 

Frederick  E.  Nolting.  Jr..  of  Virginia; 

Joseph  Palmer  2d.  of  California; 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  of  California; 

William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland; 

Roy  Richard  Rubottom.  Jr.,  of  Texas; 

John  W.  Tuthill,  of  Illinois;  and 

William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the 
Senate. 


THE  ROSTOW  PAPER  ON  AMERICAN 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  attendance 
Monday  when  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Dirksen,  called  atten- 
tion to  published  reports  concerning  the 
so-called  Rostow  paper  on  American 
strategy.  But  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  now  to  his  request  for  an  examina- 
tion by  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  into  the  strange  thesis  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  "mellowing."  and  that 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
losing  power  and  authority  in  their  re- 
spective worlds. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long  heard  un- 
oflBcial  reports  about  this  new  strategy 
paper  being  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  policy  planning  board  of  the  State 
Department.  As  I  understand,  the  docu- 
ment was  prepared  as  a  guide  for  future 
decisions  by  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  K  this  is  the 
case,  it  undoubtedly  must  be  regarded 
as  an  extremely  important  policy  device, 
and  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And.  if 
it  presages  historic  changes  in  American 
foreign  policy,  I  believe  we  should  be  told 
about  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  Rostow 
paper,  based  on  the  unoflBcial,  but  seem- 
ingly authoritative,  accounts  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June  17  and 
18,  it  is  based  on  a  ridiculously  false  as- 
sumption that  Russia  is  maturing  in  a 
fashion  that  would  lend  itself  to  honor- 
able dealing  with  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently. Mr.  President,  through  the 
medium  of  one  paper,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Rostow's  hopes,  rather  than  the  hard 
realities  of  the  situation,  the  State  De- 
partment would  have  the  President  and 
the  National  Security  Council  adopt  a 
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new,    hazardous,    and    patently    futile 
course  in  the  cold  war. 

As  a  policy  device,  the  Rostow  paper 
sounds  to  me  like  the  most  dangerous 
document  in  America. 

The  line  of  reasoning  that  shows 
through  in  these  first  accounts  of  the 
contents  of  the  Rostow  paper  is  not  new. 
We  had  a  preview  of  this  kind  of  fuzzy- 
minded  reasoning  in  a  publication  called 
"The  Liberal  Papers."  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  capital  of  world  communism  since 
Mr.  Khrushchev  took  over,  and  that  we 
can  make  use  of  these  changes  through 
a  calculated  policy  of  appeasement  and 
soft  speaking.  This  dangerous  concept 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  now — all  of 
a  sudden — the  Communists  are  inter- 
ested in  reducing  world  tensions,  and 
may  be  willing  to  follow  us  In  a  series 
of  unilateral  acts  designed  to  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  worst  kind 
of  liberal  wishful  thinking;  and  it  is  so 
alien  to  the  thinking  of  Congress  and  of 
the  American  people  that  apparently 
even  Mr.  Rostow  concedes  that  it  will  re- 
quire a  high-powered  selling  campaign. 
I  understand  that  the  new  strategy  paper 
admits  with  great  candor  that  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people  will  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  this  bold,  new  approach. 
In  this,  we  have  another  example  of  the 
administration's  constant  preoccupation 
with  the  idea  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  do  not  know  what  is 
best  for  them  or  the  country.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  idea  that  the  American 
people  must  be  "brainwashed"  into 
changing  their  views  for  their  own  good. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways known  what  was  best  for  them. 
They  may  not  have  the  same  level  of  "so- 
phistication" that  the  New  Frontier  in- 
sists upon,  but  they  do  know  that  Russia 
is  not  mellowing.  They  do  know  that 
the  Communists  cannot  be  trusted.  And 
they  do  know  that  appeasement  in  the 
present  world  crisis  is  of  one  piece  with 
a  policy  of  surrender. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, two  articles  from  U.S.A.,  an 
American  bulletin  of  fsict  and  opinion, 
published  in  1956  and  1957.  The  articles 
are  entitled  "The  Brothers  Rostow"  and 
"The  Milllkan -Rostow  Report,"  and  were 
written  by  Alice  Widener. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    U.S.A..    Aug.    16.    1957] 

The  Brothtjis  Rostow 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

"U  a  man  haa  one  head,  it's  good,  but  If 
another  clever  man  comea  to  vUlt  him,  It 
would  be  better  itlll,  for  then  there  will  be 
two  head!  and  not  only  one." 

"One  head  la  good  but  two  are  better."  the 
proaecuter  put  in  Impatiently.  (Feodor 
Doatoevakl.  "The  Brothera  KaramAaov," 
Book  XIX,  in,  "A  Judicial  Error.") 

Relatively  unknown  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, but  extrnordtnarlly  influential  In  the 
n«Ula  of  tconomlea,  law,  and  Interuatlonal 
RtTnlra,  are  the  brothera  Rostow— Bugeue  V. 
and  W,  W. 

lugen*  V,  Rostow  li  D«An  of  tht  Uw 
School  at  Yale  Unlveralty, 


W.  W.  (Walt  Wliltman)  Rostow  la  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Massachusetta  Institute  of 
Technology  Center  for  International  Studies. 

Each  of  the  Rostow  brothers  has  won  high 
honors  and  holds  a  high  post  In  the  academic 
world.  Each  has  occupied  positions  of  heavy 
responsibility  in  the  U.S.  Government  and 
In  the  United  Nations. 

Prolific  writers,  they  are  busily  engaged 
in  telling  Americans  what  they  should  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  Yet  close  study  of  the 
Rostow  brothers'  views — as  expressed  in  their 
own  writings — has  lead  this  writer  to  form 
the  opinion  that  W.  W.  Rostow  Is  bent  on 
persuading  Americans  to  squander  a  large 
part  of  their  wealth,  and  Eugene  V.  Rostow 
Is  bent  on  hindering  their  ability  to  acquire 
It. 

A    PAIR,   EVEN    AND    EQUAL 

The  195&-57  edition  of  "Who's  Who  In 
America"  shows  that  the  Rostow  brothers 
were  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Eugene  V.  in 
1913,  W.  W.  in  1916.  Both  hold  degrees  from 
Yale  University;  both  studied  at  universiUes 
in  England,  Eugene  at  Cambridge,  W.  W.  as 
a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford. 

E>urlng  World  War  II.  Eugene  served  as 
special  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  and  W.  W.  served  in  the 
OSS. 

Two  years  ago.  er.ch  of  the  Rostow  brothers 
received  a  very  large  amount  of  ta.x-excmijt 
support  for  the  furtherance  of  his  economic 
and  social  ideas. 

In  December  1955.  the  Ford  Foundation 
gave  $1,600,000  to  Yale  Law  Sch»il  in  order 
that  it  might  finance  a  revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum under  the  direction  of  Dean  Eugene 
V,  Rostow,  He  promptly  announced  to  the 
press  that  the  new  curriculum  would  become 
"unique  In  the  world"  and  its  principal  pur- 
pose would  be  "to  Improve  Yale's  methods 
of  relating  the  study  of  law  to  history,  phi- 
losophy and  the  social  sciences."  ' 

In  October  1955,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
gave  a  3-year  grant  to  the  Ma.'^sachusetts  In- 
stitute Center  for  International  Studies  in 
order  that  Professor  W.  W,  Rostow  might 
direct  the  drawing  of  "^  new  national  por- 
trait of  the  United  States  In  a  world  setting."  - 

A  most  significant  fact  in  the  Rostow 
brothers'  careers  Is  that  each  served  In  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  as  As.slstant  Executive 
Secretary  to  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe.  W.  W.  Rostow  held 
the  post  during  1947-49,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Eugene,  who  held  It  during 
1949-50.' 

Gunnar  Myrdal  (Swedi.sh  economi.st  and 
social  scientist  who  severely  hurt  the  econ- 
omy of  his  native  land  by  engineering  Its 
disastrous  pro-Communist  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II) 
Is  the  author  of  "An  American  Dilemma  " 
and  the  recently  published  "An  International 
Economy,"  books  that  are  among  the  most 
radically  leftist  documents  of  the  20th 
century. 

MEASURE    FOR     MEASITRE 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Myrdal  picked 
the  brothers  Rostow  as  his  special  executive 
assistants;  the  three  men  are  intellectually 
compatible,  strong  supporters  of  concepts 
originally  embodied  In  the  proposed  U.N. 
Havana  Charter  of  1948.  Wholly  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Congress,  Uila  Charter  called  for 
aoclallEatlon  of  the  world,  Including  the 
United  Statea. 

Today  the  dauntleaa  broUiers  Rostow  con- 
tlnually  aeek  tu  implement  the  Hnvana 
Charter'a  aim  of  creating  u  single  world 
Buelallat  ecoiuvmy,  and  eiu'h  *lrlv«m  vutceiui- 
Ingly  (or  nduptlon  of  a  innviiurr  CNnonUitl  ui 
Bucceaa. 


Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow  advocates  adop- 
tion of  8UNFED  (a  mulUbUUon-dollar 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  of  the  so-called  "underde- 
veloped" nations),  and  If  not  SUNFED  It- 
self, then  what  Senator  Httbekt  Humphkey 
approvingly  calls  "the  SUNFED  philosophy." 

Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  advocates  adoption 
of  the  U.N.  Restrictive  Business  Practices 
Proposal  which  would  set  up  U.N,  control 
over  all  American  business. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  Rostow- 
revived  proposals: 

In  sponsoring  the  SUNFED  philosophy  (a.s 
expressed  In  the  MlUikan-Rostow  Report  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  National  Security  Council 
In  1956,  a  report  which  has  greatly  Influenced 
the  US.  International  Development  Loan 
V\u\d  proposed  now  before  Congress').  Prof, 
W,  W.  Rostow  wants  the  United  States 
to  make  a  lump  sum  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000,UOO,000  to  $12,000,000,000  to  be  spent 
"witliout  any  sort  of  military  or  political 
strings  attached  '  during  a  five-year  period 
on  grants-in-aid  and  on  long  term,  low  cost, 
luiprofuuble  loans  to  "underdeveloped" 
nations.  Professor  Rostow  doesn't  expect  this 
squariderlng  of  U.S,  taxpayers'  money  "to 
win  frundi>'  for  the  United  States  or  to 
"foster  free  enterprise."  He  appears  to  be 
wholly  unworried  by  the  prospect  that  his 
plan  would  mortgage  a  large  part  of  our 
country's  future  wealth  and  would  make  in- 
ternational captives  out  of  our  hardworking 
taxpayers.^ 

To  insure  the  "success "  of  the  SUNFED 
plan  under  Its  alias  "The  MlUikan-Rostow 
Report."  Prof.  W.  W,  Rostow  envisages  adop- 
tion of  all  the  international  economic  con- 
trols that  are  standard  operating  procedure 
for  Socialist  schemes:  international  price 
stablll7atlcjn,  food  and  fiber  banks,  cturency 
control,  elimination  of  U  S.  tariffs,  control 
over  production,  consumption  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  products  and  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Like  all  Socialist  5-year  plans.  Professor 
Uostows  is  Just  a  starter.  On  page  59  of 
the  Mllllkan-Rostc  w  Report,  he  and  coauthor 
Max  MilUkan  of  MIT  declare:  "Although  an 
Inlti.'.l  5-year  allocation  is  recommended,  the 
1)1. in  would  look  ahead  for  a  longer  period, 
at  least  a  decade." 

PROFITI.ESS    PLAN 

Al.so  according  to  Socialist  dogma,  the 
profit  motive  Is  banned  from  such  U  .S  - 
financed,  Rostow-devlsed  dealings  with  for- 
eign lands.  On  page  73  of  the  MlUikan- 
Rostow  report  there  Is  the  flat  assertion: 

"Tlie  narrow  criterion  of  whether  a  devel- 
opment project  can  repay  from  its  own  reve- 
nues is  at  best  Irrelevant  and  at  worst  may 
be  seriously  misleading." 

Thus  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  W.  W.  Ros- 
tow wants  the  United  States  to  put  up  at 
least  $20  to  $24  billion  for  a  scheme  in  which 
profits  are  at  best  "irrelevant"  and  at  worst 
"niLsleadlng." 

This  explains  why  this  writer  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  brothers  Rostow  — 
namely.  W.  W.— wants  to  squander  a  large 
part  of  the  Nation's  wealth, 

NO  COUNSEL,   JUDGE.  OR  JURT 

And  now  how  about  the  congresalonally 
rejei  ud  UN.  proposal  sponsored  by  Dean 
Eugene  V.  Rosiow,  a  scheme  called  the  U.N. 
Restrictive  Business  Practices  Proposal? 

Quite  simply,  this  propoaal  wovUd  act  up 
Iron  control  over  nil  American  bvialneaa  by 
eatubllshlng  a  UN.  Commission  (adn\lnl»- 
tcrt«d  by  lnteriiatuini»l  binenucrnta  includliig 
ConvinuiUxtM)  oinpi)wrred  to  bring  legal 
chiugoa  of    tnonopuiuiiu  prKcllcea"  nnd  "re< 


'  New  York  HrnUd  Trll)Vini«,  Doc,  a.  lOfta, 
•New  York  Tlmea.  Oct.  'J,  lUftfl. 
•New  York  Tlmea,  Srpt.  M,  1U49. 
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strlctive  business  practices"  against  Ameri- 
can corporations  which  would  be  deprived — 
among  other  dire  restilts — of  the  right  to  be 
r«preeentied  by  counsel  of  their  own  choosing. 
and  of  the  lifrht  to  trial  by  Judge  and  Jury " 
In  1654,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  told  this  writer  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  U.N.  Bestrtctive  Business  Practices  Pro- 
posal "operate  on  the  theory  that  the  best 
way  to  atomize  the  Institution  of  capitalism 
Is  to  destroy  the  Institution  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  its  U.S.  setting  which  is  the  last 
stronghold  o/  free  enterprise  capitalism." 

HTGH  ON  THE  DEAN'S  LIST 

Is  Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  trying  to  wreak  such  destruction? 

To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
read  his  writings  and  to  study  his  record. 

A  major  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  "Re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General's  National  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws"  of 
March  81,  1955.  This  U.S.  Government 
document  explains  on  page  IV: 

"On  June  26,  1953.  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell  announced  his  Intention  to 
establish  a  National  Committee  to  Study 
the  Antitrust  Laws.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  group  would  "provide 
an  important  Instrument  to  prepare  the  way 
for  modernizing  and  strengthening  our  laws 
to  preserve  American  free  enterprise  against 
monopoly  and  urLfair  competition.'  " 

Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Yale  Law 
School  was  among  the  63  lawyers,  economists 
and  professors  appointed  In  1953  to  serve  on 
this  committee.  Two  years  later,  when  its 
official  report  was  Issued,  the  fact  became  ap- 
parent that  there  had  been  severe  dissension 
among  the  committee  members,  and  that  the 
principal  dissenter  from  the  majority  view 
was  Dean  Rostow. 

Pages  98.  99,  and  100  of  the  report  show 
that  Eugene  V.  Rostow  strongly  condemned 
the  Committee's  refusal  to  support  the  U.N, 
Restrictive  Business  Practices  Proposal. 
Dean  Roetow's  own  words  tp.  100)  show 
that  this  U.N.  proposal  is  Indeed  based  on 
the  congresslonally  abhorred  Havana  Char- 
ter, even  though  In  1954  the  State  Depart- 
ment offlclally  denied  the  proposal's  rela- 
tionship to  that  charter  in  a  statement  made 
to  the  U.N.  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Dean  Rostow  wrote  In  the  1955  report: 
The     International     Trade     Organization 
Charter   of   Havaiia,    of    1948.   contained    an 
Important    chapter    of    restrictive    business 
practices. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Havana  Charter 
the  Government  [actually  a  small,  deter- 
mined group  of  offlclals  of  the  State  De- 
partment] made  earnest  attempts  through 
several  international  bodies  to  revive  the 
idea.  Finally,  by  resolution  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
an  international  committee  was  appointed 
to  study  the  problem  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  action.  That  committee 
•  •  •  has  proposed  draft  articles  of  agree- 
ment through  which  machinery  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  could  be  established  for 
dealing  directly  with  restrictive  business 
practices.  These  draft  articles  are  largely 
based  on  the  corresponding  substantive  pro- 
vislona  of  the  Havana  Charter. 

Even  though  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion has  withdrawn  former  State  Department 
BupiK>rt  of  the  UN  restrictive  buslnesa  pruc- 
tlcrs  propomil,  and  even  though  Dwvld  C. 
MvirchlHoii,  legul  adviser  to  the  Chalrmnn  of 
\\\^  Frdpral  Trade  Commission,  In  1985  testi- 
fied before  the  Sennte  Bubcommlttee  on  An- 
tHruKt  and  Monopoly  that  U^e  UN  prnpoaul 
\\\\*  'no  bufclc  proeedurftl  anfeguixrda  which 
wr  nrr  ui*d  to  In  thla  country  "  Dean  Rtwiow 
brnnded  the  nutlonal  committee's  failure  to 


•  "U,N  Cwtf  U)  Rule  US,  BuslncM?"  USA. 
vol,!.  No.  80,D«c,  17, 1B84. 


endorse  the  U.N.  scheme  as  "the  most  serious 
defect  in  our  report." 

THE    DEANS    ADVICE 

This  1955  report  of  Attorney  General  Brow- 
nell's  national  committee  shows  even  great- 
er evidence  of  Eugene  V.  Rostow's  desire  to 
change  the  structural  organization  of  the 
corporation  in  its  U.S.  setting,  and  to  re- 
organize this  structure  according  to  the  So- 
cialist concept  of  competition  and  of  free 
enterprise. 

Like  Socialists'  concepts  of  democracy. 
Rostow's  concept  of  these  terms  app>ears  to 
be  wholly  different  from  traditional  Ameri- 
can definitions.  All  Socialists  believe  that 
true  competition  and  real  free  enterprise  can 
take  place  only  under  socialism,  i.e.,  under 
a  system  of  governmental  controls  prevent- 
ing any  kind  of  private  management  of  busi- 
ness, frowning  on  any  kind  of  bigness  except 
that  of  Big  Government,  and  regarding  busi- 
nessmen as  a  class  of  would-be  monopolists 
addicted  by  nature  to  restrictive  practices. 

On  page  385,  386,  and  387  of  the  national 
committee's  report  on  their  study  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  there  is  the  following  text 
of  Dean  Rostow's  minority  views  as  expressed 
In  his  own  words; 

"Except  by  implication,  our  report  does  not 
answer  the  key  question  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral put  to  us:  the  adequacy  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  relation  to  the  competitive 
process  the  law  Is  Intended  to  maintain. 

"Thus  we  have  not  commented  even  on  the 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  undertake  seriously  the  enforcement  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  I  a  section  deal- 
ing with  corporate  acquisitions  of  stock  and 
assets  1.  In  the  midst  of  a  merger  movement 
raising  obvious  antitrust  questions  in  almost 
every  day's  newspaper.  It  Is,  In  my  view,  a 
defect  of  the  report  that  we  have  not  urged 
prompt  action  in  an  appropriate  case  to  ob- 
tain an  authoritative  classification  of  sec- 
tion 7. 

"I  shall  go  further,  and  recommend  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  establish  regular  pro- 
cedures for  drawing  on  the  resources  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  knowledge  in  selecting 
cases  of  the  greatest  possible  public  Im- 
portance for  prosecution,  •  •  •  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  our 
economic  and  social  development  cannot  be 
realized  without  well  planned  enforcement 
programs. 

"I  deplore  the  absence  In  the  report  of  the 
following  recommendation: 

"  'We  also  believe  that  the  antltrtist  laws 
should  be  enforced  not  only  to  prevent  re- 
course to  restrictive  practices  •  *  •  but, 
where  appropriate,  to  accompUsh  structural 
changes  In  these  Industries.'  " 

In  a  final  dissent  from  the  national  com- 
mittee's findings  that  American  business  has 
suffered  from  too  much  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. Dean  Rostow  declared  there  has  been 
"too  little." 

It  is  obvious  through  study  of  the  fore- 
going that  what  Dean  Eugene  Rostow  of 
Yale  Law  School  advocates  in  his  minority 
opinion  Is  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
select  for  antitrust  prosecution  those  cases 
which  can  attract  the  widest  publicity.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  he  hopes  to  accomplish 
through  Buch  arbitrary  prosecution  a  struc- 
tural change  in  American  Industry,  n  change 
arltlng  from  presumption  of  guilt  In 
mergers  which  he  believes  will  be  restrictive 
of  competition  In  the  future. 

Thla  explttlna  why  thla  writer  la  of  the 
opinion  that  one  uf  the  brothera  Htiatow  - 
niunrlv.  Xugvno  V  -wmdu  tu  Umll  Amrrl- 
cuna'  ublUty  to  ncqulre  wonlth, 

THE   nuci  MoitT   or   ACQtnimON 

Now  what  rewUy  la  our  iTKxlern  muaiu.n 
ctmcernlng  nnmruat  Inwa.  and  what  la  or 
should  be  l*f«l  and  lUefal  In  modern  timra 
of  great  indvmlrlnl  devrlujimentt 


A  few  weeks  ago.  Donald  Rogers,  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  pointed  out  that  "there  U  no  legal 
roadm&p"  to  guide  the  Justice  Department 
and  Federal  Trade  OommlMlon  in  adminis- 
tering antitrust  laws,  and  he  said  "the  anti- 
trust Jungle  is  still  uncharted." 

Mr.  Rogers  declared  that  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  under  the  Truman 
administration  in  1»50  to  include  what  is 
known  as  the  Antimerger  Act  is  "dangerous 
stuff"  which  limits  the  national  ability  to 
acquire  wealth  by  limiting  corporations' 
rigtit  to  acquire  assets  oi  other  corporations  " 
Yet  the  Antimerger  Act  is  heavily  endorsed 
by  Dean  Rostow. 

Mr.  Rogers  accused  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  of  recently  adopt- 
ing an  antlbusiness  strategy  which  is  using 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  in  a  "rash  of 
new  cases"  to  persecute  American  business- 
men. Yet  this  Is  the  strategy  urged  by  Dean 
Rostow  in  his  minority  opinion. 

Stripped  of  legal  double  talk,  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act — as  originally  drawn  in  1914 
and  especially  as  amended  In  1950 — robs 
Americans  of  their  free  right  of  acquisition. 

The  1950  Antimerger  Act,  so  much  ad- 
mired by  Dean  Rostow.  prevents  corpora- 
tions from  acquiring  assets  of  other  corpora- 
tions whenever  such  acquisition  "may  be" 
harmful  in  the  future,  even  though  no  past 
or  present  action  by  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion shows  evil  Intent  or  result. 

Under  leftist  interpretation  of  the  words 
"may  be,"  American  businessmen  and 
stockholders  can  be  stripped  of  their  basic 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  their  free  right  to  acqxilre  and  hold 
private  property,  and  their  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  Innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

Yet  apparently  this  leftist  interpretation 
is  strongly  favored  by  the  Influential  Dean 
Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Yale  Law  School, 

MINORITY     PREVAILS 

Dean  Rostow  is  so  very  influential.  It 
seems,  that  his  minority  view  of  how  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  enforced  has  evidently 
become  the  present  policy  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment Antitrust  Division  and  has  heavily 
swayed  a  majority  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. 

In  the  historical  American  matter  of  mi- 
nority-majority disputes,  there  is  a  very  In- 
teresting case  which  occurred  nearly  30  years 
ago.  Then  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.A.  held  an  election  in  which  leader  Jay 
Lovestone  defeated  candidate  William  Foster 
by  a  huge  majority,  but  Stalin  summoned 
both  men  to  Moscow,  made  Foster  the  vic- 
tor, and  declared:  "In  this  case  the  minority 
is  the  majority."  ' 

That  was  that. 

As  has  been  shown.  Dean  Rostow  In  1953- 
54  reproached  the  majority  of  the  Attorney 
General's  own  committee  for  not  Insisting 
that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  be  used  m 
prosecutions  of  business  corporations. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
its  decision  of  June  3,  1957,  found  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  guilty  of  having  violated 
the  antitrust  laws,  not  on  traditional  Sher- 
man Act  grounds  but  on  those  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  covering  Du  Pont'a  acqui- 
sition of  23  percent  of  General  Motors  stock 
during  1917-19, 

Reliable  sources  aay  that  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  declalon  wm  handed  down  In 
the  Du  Pont  caae.  the  defendant*— who 
pleaded  their  case  mainly  according  to  tra- 
ditional StMrman  Act  laauee  -had  no  idea 
thnt  "the  eetup  of  the  Clayton  Act  wotild 
have  nny  imporunoe  at  all." 


'"The  AntlbualneM  BtratHy"  USA,  vol 
rV  No  14,  July  19,  1M7. 

'  "Mtnlin'a  apeechea  to  the  American  Com* 
munui  Party,"  pubJIahed  by  0«ntr«l  Com. 
mu«<^  Cnmnuinlat  Party,  U.S.A.  New  York, 
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This  U  conflnned  by  Supreme  Court  Jus-  wu   published   In   1848   the   leading   execu-  the  UN  Secretariat  can  easily  recognlM  that 

tl«    Burtons  S^rlty   opinion   which   de-  tlves  of  that  Industry  protested  against  his  what  the  MUllkan-Rostow  report  really  ad- 

cSed     "ThU  SuA    Ignortng  the  Sherman  exaggerations     and     extremely     prejudiced  vocates  Is  SUNPED.     And  though  Profes«>ra 

Act  ^ues  which  haVe  been.fhe  focal  point  writing.     In   an   article   for  the    Yale   Law  MUUkan  and  Rostow  do  not  use  its  name 

of  8  years  of  llUgation.  n«»w  holds  that  Du  Journal.  J.  Howard  Marshall,  then  president  (evidently  believing  that  a  rose  by  any  other 

Ponfs    acquisition    [made    nearly    40    years  of  the  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  described  name  would  smell  as  sweet)    they  have  em- 

aeol    •   •   •  violates  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Rostow's  book   as   "100   pages   of   fallacious  bodied  In  their  report  all  the  thinking  ajid 

jT'..  assumptions  and  emotional  arguments  • '°  figuring   which  underlie  the  arguments  for 

Events  of  the  past  3  years  have  made  It  ^^^  „^^os,  one  thought  SUNFED.   argurnents   long   ago   proffered  by 

lir^iiyTLTZiTrln^^X;  rrt!-  ^^  view  of  the  evidence  that   apparenUy  ^'f^ZTuyX^eZ  Tf  the  UN.  Econom- 

TZ^C'Lil^is^^ TZ'TZT.  %^Jt^en\.  ^rn^UaUrar^he^'^o'^hlrrarts'^^o  UmVt  ^^  Commlssufn  for  Europe, 

both  as  to  "selecting  cases  of  the  greatest  ''^,^"  J^,^^^'!',  Tbmtv^  acaulrru^hls  wrUer  D"^'^   O*'^"'   Executive  Chairman  of  the 

possible  public  importance  Ipubliclty]"  and  °^„^";  °"  to  know ^hrflnal  answer  tTthe  ^  N   Technical  Assistance  Board, 

fn  newly^nd  rigidly  enforcing  the  vaguely  "°^ifj^^^^^^rare  th\  brotheTR^^^^^^^  Dr.  Haz>s  W.  Singer.  Special  Adviser  to  the 

written  Clayton  Act.  E^^eene  V    and  WW -aiming  at''  ^  N   Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  Repre- 

THE   DETENOANTS  ^Ihe    evld"nce  l  ^   fo"n7ln    their   own  sentative  of   the   U.N.  Secretary -General  on 

Almost    inexplicably,    and    most    unfortu-  writings   and    record   of   activities   seems   to  '                ^^^^    ^^^^^   program 

natelv    for   the   Kood    reputation   of   private  show    unmistakably    that    they    are    leaders 

enterprise  In  the  free  world,  two  of  the  most  among    those    who   "operate   on    the    theory  What  does  the  MUllkan-Rostow  report  ac- 

important  recent  antitrust  prosecutions  In-  that  the  best  way  to  atomize  the  Institution  tually   propose?     The   answer  U: 

volve  defendants  under  constant  attack  by  of  capitalism  Is  to  destroy  the  institution  of  i.  A    lump  sum   U.S.   Government  appro- 

the  Soviet  Union  as  "monopolists."  the  corporation  In  Its  U.S.  setting."  prlatlon  of  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  to  be 

In  July  1954  the  Justice  Department  chose  If  Eugene  V.  Rostows   views  should   pre-  spent     without  any  sort  of  military  or  po- 

a  crucial  moment  Immediately  following  the  vail  in  our  country,  then  American  business  utical  strings"  during  5  years  on  grants-in- 

heroic  overthrow  of  the  pro-Communist  Ar-  won't  be  big  or  profitable,  and  will  be  rigid-  aid  and  long  term,  low  cost  government  loans 

benz  government   by   the   people  of  Guate-  ly  controlled  by  the  United  Nations  with  the  to    underdeveloped"  nations, 

mala  to  announce  its  antitrust  suit  against  Soviet  Union,  her  satellites,  and  possibly  Red  2    Creation  of  "an  international  body"   to 

United  Fruit  Co..  a  major  American   Inves-  Chln.a  among  the  controllers.  evaluate  and  coordinate  the  spending  of  this 

tor  in  that  country  and  a  great  contributor  If    W.    W.    Rostows    views    should    prevail  sum  'with  quasi-legislative"  powers. 

to  its  welfare.    The  name  "United  Fruit  Co."  in   our   country,   then   the   U.S.  Government  3    ^  permanent  administrative  Secretariat 

Is  viciously  used  by  the  Communists  as  an  will   subsidize   the   economic   •development"  4    y^     council"  of     perhaps    10  members" 

anti-American.      antlcapitalist      slogan.     In  of  more  than  a  billion  undeveloped  peoples  ^.j.^^^    ^^^   ^^   ^^^   ..^^^   ^^   representatives   of 

fact.    Soviet    Delegate    Arkady    Sobolev    has  with  the  result  that  many  American  stock-  ^^^^j.    countries"  '    but    as    -Individuals"    to 

time  and  again  attacked  United  Fruit  Co.  by  holders  of   corporations  making   private   in-  establish   "a  code   of  criteria  and   practices" 

name  In  the  United  Nations  General  Assem-  vestments  abroad   will   be   financially   wiped  ^^j.^^    ..^^   p^^^g   judgment"  on   how   programs 

bly,  spewing  forth  a  stream  of  Red  lies  about  out  and  American  taxpayers  might  be  pau-  ,,^ppj  ..^,^p  agreed  criteria  " 

the  company.  perized.  jt,    jg    enlightening    to   compare    the    fore- 

And    now   another   prime  Soviet   target  of  Two  heads  are  indeed  better  than  one_as  ^^  ^^^^  so-called  new  proposal  with  the  recom- 

today,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (Whose  ex-  the    prosecutor    said    in    Dostoevsky  s    "The  ,,ie,ni^tlons  made  in  an  official  UN.  document 

ecutlves    were    smeared    as    "merchants    of  Brothers   Karamazov."  published  in  1954  entitled  "International  Aid 

death"  by  Communists  and  leftwlngers  prior  The      American      businessman,      absorbed  ^^^    search    for    Development    Funds  "      This 

to  Pearl  Harbor,  but  who  are  now  gratefully  with  his  own  company  problems,  had  better  ^  ^     document    reports    on    the   work   of    a 

praised  by  our  country  for  their  great  share  learn  about  what  goes  on  m  the  two  heads  ^^n^^ntee  of  nine  (whose  secretary  was  Dr 

m  winning  World  War  II)  is  gravely  hurt  by  of  the  brothers  Rostow.  ^^.^^^^  ^    Singen    and  advocates  creation  of 

unjustified  use  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  a  sneak.  ►    oq    iQCiKi  SUNPED  with  a  General   Council   to  decide 

antlcapitalist  weapon.  | From  U.S.A.,  bept.  28.  lasb]  policy    directives    and    review    progress,    an 

In  the  July  19.  1957.  issue  of  U.S.A..  Her-  The  Millikan-Rostow  Report  Executive  Board  of  8  to   12  directors,   and  a 

bert  A.  Phllbrlck.  an  outstanding  analyst  of  ,By  Alice  Widener)  Director  General  and  his  staff   (who  are  to 

Communist  actlvlUes.  pointed  out  that,  in  ^^    ^g^g    ^^^  economists  of    the  ^^   governed    by   United   Nations  staff   regu- 

February  of  this  year,  the  National  Commit-  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  latlons.."- 

tee  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A..  called  ^f  it^  affiliated  center  for  international  .stud-  I"  many  U.N  studies  and  reports  <bv 
for  creaUon  of  a  powerful  antimonopoly  ies_profs  Max  Milllkan  and  W  W  Ros-  anunvmous  groups  of  "experts")  the  sum  of 
coalition"  against  "the  giant  corporations"  jo^_urged  the  U.S.  Government  to  adopt  $3,500  million  per  year  for  u  period  of  in 
as  the  main  strategy  of  the  Communists  ^^^^^  proposal  for  a  new  foreign  economic  years  has  been  advocated  "for  economic  de- 
path  ahead.  policy  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  vclupmenl  uf  the  underdeveloped  nations  " 
THE  EMOTIONAL  DEAN  In  a  front  page  story,  the  New  York  Times  These  experts  admit  that  the  expenditure  of 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  present  reported,    May    29,    that    "Officials    at    the  «10  billion  per  year  for  such  a  purpose  could 

Republican     administration's     path     ahead  highest  levels  of  the  Government  are  glvlni;  be  i-xpected  to  Increase  the  per  capita  Income 

should    be    so    heavily    infiuenced    by    Dean  serious   study"   to   the   "privately    prepared"  <>f  underdeveloped  peoples  only    "2  percent  a 

Eugene  V.  Rostows  views    for  it  is  almost  Millikan-Rostow    report,    and    that     "It     is  year  '     On    page    123    of    Ounnar    Myrdal'-s 

impossible  to  find   a   person  who  has  pub-  known   to  have  reached   the  National  Secu-  book  'An  International  Economy"     there  is 

llcly  attacked  the  good  name  of  Gen.  Dwlght  rlty  Council. "  the  statement  that  "United  Nations  expert.K 

D.  Elsenhower  so  disgracefully  as  Dean  Ros-  This  writer  earnestly  hopes  that  not  only  *   *   *  urged  most  strongly  that  some  mech- 

tow.  U.S.  Government  officials  but  also  publishers.  anism  be  created  for  transferring  to  the  un- 

On   October  20,    1952.   when  Dean  Rostow  business  executives,  and  the  American  public  derdeveloped    countries   •    •    •   $3    billion    a 

was   almost   40    years   old    and    should    have  will  give  most  -serious  study  to  the  MUUkan-  year." 

reached   a   degree   of   Intellectual   and    emo-  Rostow  report.     For.  In  my  opinion,   it  is  a  What    is    the    annual    budget    for    the    so- 

tlonal    restraint,    he    wrote    a    letter    to    the  slick,  tricky  document  urging  adoption  of  a  called  new  proposal  in  the  Millikan-Rostow 

editor  of   the   New  York  Herald  Tribune   In  proposal  that  can  result  in  national  disaster  report''     Following  are   the  exact  figures   its 

which     he    accused     presidential     candidate  due  to  currency  inflation,   to  destruction  of  set  forth  on  page  72: 

General    Elsenhower    of    entering    into    an  the   American   middle  class,   and   to  Imposi-  Grants:                                                     fn  7ni//iori.s 

election     campaign     "fwpular     front     with  tion    of    a    state-controlled    economy    inte-         US    contribution $360 

totalltarlans."    and    tried    to   smear    Genera!  grated  into  a  single  International  economy                Other  country  contribution 240 

Eisenhower  by  comparing  his  methods  with  Basically,    in    my    opinion,    the    MUUkan-          Direct  private  Investment 500 

tht)se  of  Hindenburg.  Von  Papen.  and  P6tain.  Rostow  report  is  intellectually  dishonest,  fur  Additional  international  bank  loans.       400 

In  a  wholly  wrong  and   highly  emotional  it  claims  to  be  "new"  and  it  Is  not  new.  PubHc  loans; 

assumption.  Rostow  claimed  that  if  General  Despite  its  title— "Proposal  for  a  New  For-          US    contribution 1.700 

Eisenhower   had    urged   the   people   of  Wis-  eign  Economic  Policy  ' — and  despite  the  New         Other  country  contribution 300 

consin   "to  vote   for   Mr.  Schmitt"  for   U.S.  York  Times"  statement  that  the  report     ad-                                                                             

Senator   in   the   primaries,   and   if   '"the  fol-  vocates  a  completely  new  approach  of  how                  Total       ..    3,500 

lowers     of     Colonel     McCormlck     had     been  to  use  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  prevent  the  world's       

driven    into   the    wilderness,"    then    the   Re-  underdeveloped  countries  from   succumbing  UN  staff  regulations  bar  all  members  of 

publican   Party  "would  really   have   become  to  communism,"  Professors  MUUkan  and  Ros-  the  Secretariat  from  acting  as  representatives 

capable  of  winning  elections  and  governing  tow  propose  nothing  more  nor  le.ss  than  the  of  their  respective  countries;   they  are  inter- 

the  Republic."*  creation  of  SUNFED,  the  Special  United  Na-  national  civil   servants,  enjoying  diplomatic 

The    quality   of    Rostow's   economic   views  tion  Fund  for  Economic  Development  privileges  and  immunities  regardless  of  "po- 
inay    be   Judged    by    the    fact    that  after   his  Anyone  famUiar  with  the  economic   ideas  Utical  beUef    and  owing  loyalty  to  the  United 
book    A  National  Policy  for  the  Oil  Industry"  of   top  Socialist  and   Communist  officials  in  Nations 
For  a  re\iew  of  this  book,  see  U.SA    vol. 

■  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Oct   22.  1952.  "'Journal  of  Commerce,  June  1.  1952.  III.  No    12,  June  15.  1956. 
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As  anyone  can  see,  the  MllUkan-Bostow 
budget  proposes  that  American  taxpayers  put 
up  $2,060  million  a  year,  while  tbie  taLzpayers 
in  all  other  countries  put  up  only  $540  mil- 
lion. Thus  the  MUlikan-RoBtow  concept  of 
fair  International  sharing  of  the  burden  Is 
for  us  to  bear  about  74  percent  erf  it. 

Like  the  U.N.  experts  cited  by  Gunnar 
Myrdal.  the  authors  of  the  MlUikan-Rostorw 
report  admit  on  page  59  that  the  spending 
of  this  vast  sum  of  money  cannot  possibly 
result  In  more  than  "a  1 -percent  annual  in- 
crease in  real  income  per  capita  for  all  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  free  world." 

American  taxpayers  should  know  also  on 
page  59  of  this  report,  the  professors  de- 
clare : 

a.  "The  United  States  should  launch  at 
the  earliest  poMlble  moment  a  long-term 
program  for  sustained  economic  growth  in 
the  free  world.  This  program  would  make 
available  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  suffi- 
cient additional  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  satisfy  all  likely  demands  for  such 
assistance  which  meet  fairly  high  standards 
of  eligibility. 

b.  "As  part  of  this  program  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  offer  to  provide  a  new  long- 
term  capital  fund  of  from  $10  to  $12  billion 
to  be  available  for  loans  and  grants  over  a 
5-year  period,  •  •  •  Although  an  initial  5- 
year  allocation  is  recommended,  the  plan 
would  look  ahead  for  a  longer  period,  at  least 
a  decade." 

Actually,  then,  Professors  MUUkan  and 
Rostow  are  happily  looking  forward  to  an 
American  expenditure  of  at  least  $20  to  $24 
billion  within  10  years.  Furthermore,  their 
annual  budget  does  not  show  what  share  of 
the  $900  million  scheduled  for  private  invest- 
ment and  for  international  bank  loans  will 
be  drawn  from  U.S.  capital  resources.  To 
judge  by  their  notion  of  a  fair  share,  we'll 
have  to  put  up  $666  million.  Thus  the 
U.S.  annual  grand  total  would  be  Increased 
to   $2,726   million. 

In  their  arguments  for  this  scheme.  Pro- 
fessors MUUkan  and  Rostow  are  not  very 
original.  Almost  word  for  word,  whole  para- 
graphs of  their  new  proposal  can  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Gunnar  Myrdal  and  Hans 
W.  Singer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Messrs. 
Myrdal.  Singer,  Milllkan  and  Rostow  seem 
to  be  engaged  in  a  roundrobln  discussion, 
each  quottixg  and  praising  the  others.  A 
serious  researcl^r  runs  into  a  chicken-or- 
egg  problem  in  trying  to  determine  who 
among  these  gentlemen  first  said  what. 

Among  them.  Ounuar  Myrdal  seems  to  be 
the  most  conscientious  in  giving  creolt  where 
it  Is  due.  In  An  International  Economy  ". 
he  cites  Dr.  Singers  and  W.  W.  Rostow's 
writings  as  source  material,  and  piiraphra&es 
them  with  credit  lines. 

But  the  Miilikan-Rostow  report  contains 
no  footnotes  and  no  credit  lines.  Never- 
theless, a  painstaking  student  can  track 
down  the  origins  of  their  self-styled  "new" 
proposal. 

For  example,  in  1950.  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer 
declared  in  a  lecture  on  "Development  Proj- 
ects as  Part  of  National  DeveJopm.;nt  Pro- 
grams": * 

Whether  you  can  manage  t  ■  cover  the 
capital  cost  from  the  prices  of  the  things 
that  you  produce  in  your  project  has  110 
direct  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  project. 

On  page  79  of  their  report.  Professors  MU- 
Ukan and  Rostow  declare: 

"The  narrow  criterion  of  whether  a  project 
can  repay  from  its  own  revenues  is  at  best 
irrelevant  and  at  worst  may  be  seriously 
misleading." 

The  Millikan-Rostow  report  calls  for  all 
the  international  economic  controls  that  are 
standard  operatlni;  procedvu-e  for  Socialist 
schemes:  International  price  stabilization, 
an  International  f(XXl  and  fiber  bank.  Inter- 
national currency  control,  increased  Interna- 
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tlonal  track  through  elimlnatloa  of  U.S. 
tariffs,  and  so  on. 

It  was  alarming  to  rsad  In  the  Kew  York 
Herald  Trttmne,  Auciwt  8,  1956.  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  fielatlons  ComBiittee  had 
appointed  Profs.  Max  MUUkan  and  W.  W. 
Rostow  as  members  of  a  special  subcommit- 
tee to  study:  "Is  a  continuing  foreign  aid 
program  in  the  national  Interest  and.  If  so. 
what  form  should  It  take?"'  Americans  know 
in  advance  that  MUUkan 's  and  Rostow's  an- 
swer is  "Yes,  and  again  yes.  And  more  and 
more  of  It." 

Fortunately.  American  taxpayers  wlU  find 
It  heartening  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers' 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Roy  W.  Howard.  Is 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate's  special  sub- 
committee. He  Is  fearless.  lndep)endent,  and 
the  kind  of  man  to  hand  in  a  strong  minority 
report  if  he  believes  it  to  be  justified. 

This  writer  hopes  that  Mr.  Howard  will 
scrutinize  the  Millikan-Rostow  report  in 
relation  to  the  writings  of  U.N.  Socialists 
Gunner  Myrdal  and  Hans  W.  Singer,  and  also 
in  relation  to  Lenin's  and  StaUn's  pro- 
nouncements on  the  need  for  equalizing  the 
economies  of  the  backward  arid  advanced 
countries. 

I  hope  too  that  Mr.  Howard  will  read 
the  cogent  arguments  against  SUNFED  put 
forth  by  the  Honorable  SpruiUe  Braden  In  a 
Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial  of  August 
11.  1956.  by  Herbert  A.  Phllbrlck  in  his 
syndicated  coluum  of  July  29,  by  Mr.  H. 
W^  Balgooyen  in  a  speech  at  the  world 
trade  dinner  held  last  May,  by  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  in  its  official  resolu- 
tions for  the  past  three  years,  and  by  the 
NatlonfU  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  its 
August    1956   resolution  against  SUNFED. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  May  29 
that  Professors  Milllkan  and  Rostow  do  not 
expect  adoption  of  their  multlblUlon-doUar 
aid  program  to  "win  friends"'  for  the  United 
States  or  to  "foster  free  enterprise."  All 
the  MIT  professors  expect  is  that  this  "aid  " 
will  give  hundreds  of  millions  of  "underde- 
veloped" people  a  "new  sense  of  direction." 

The  Millikan-Rostow  report  does  not  say 
what  new  sense  of  direction  wUl  be  given 
to  Americans  on  their  adoption  of  such  a 
prop  ),»M  Yet  It  Is  obvious  that  unless  there 
were  f\  'xpayers'  rebellion,  the  United  States 
wc)uld  march  on  toward  economic  chaos  or 
totalitarian  dictatorship. 


THE  99TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  STATE- 
HOOD OF  WEST  VIRGINIA— LEAVE 
OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day maiks  the  9dth  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  West  Virginia.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  auspicious  event,  cere- 
monies are  being  held  in  the  State  capi- 
tol  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  This  evening 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  will 
be  tl^  honored  guest  and  speaker.  He 
will  be  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RakdolphI. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  oc- 
casion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Randolph  may  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance of  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objectioia,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object.  May  I  sa.7,  with  regard 
to  that  objection,  that  some  of  us  have 
been  discussing  the  bill  presently  pend- 
ing to  a  Chamber  of  empty  seats  for  the 
last  day  or  so.  I  am  ■willing  to  agree 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  F'inance. 
which  is  the  committee  where  there  is 
a  legislative  logjam,  may  meet  during 
this  day.  Even  though  I  nm  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  wouM  Kke  to  be 
present.  I  am  going  to  agree  to  its  meet- 
ing; but  with  regard  to  other  committees 
where  there  is  no  urgency,  I  shall  be  dis- 
PKjsed  to  object  to  their  meeting  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Finance  Committee's  meeting. 
because  I  realize  that  is  where  the  log- 
jam exists  at  the  present  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  register  an  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  as  in  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  must  object  unless  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  will  go  back  into  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
that  assurance.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  there  will  be  no  parliamentary 
trickery. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  that  he  can 
make  that  motion,  without  requiring 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  motion  debatable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  care  to  object  If  we  go 
back  into  the  morning  hour. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
that  assur£Uice. 

Mr,  President.  I  so  move. 

The  VICE  PRJESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedir^s.  t 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMrTTEE 

The  following   favorable   report  of   a 

nominatian  was  submitted : 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Harold  C.  Woodward,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member   of    the   Federal   Power  Commission. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reporta  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Herbert  W.  Klotz,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed; 
and,  without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  forthwith  of  the  conflrma- 
tloa 

Mr.  HUMPHR^rSf  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Harold  C.  Woodward  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  today. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat« 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  reported 
today. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harold  C.  Woodward,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
nomination  first  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  about 
8  weeks  ago.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. It  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  went  into  the 
question  thoroughly  and  registered  his 
objection.  I  think  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  indicated  at  the 
time  that,  while  he  was  not  discussing  the 
nomination,  he  did  oppose  it.  The  nom- 
ination then  had  unanimous  approval  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  approved  this  morning,  with 
two  abstentions.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  will  confirm  the  nomination 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  the  nominee  was  considered  for 
interim  appointment,  I  opposed  the  nom- 
ination, SIS  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
correctly  stated.  I  am  still  opposed  to 
this  nomination,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
listed  in  some  detail.  I  wish  to  be  sure 
I  am  recorded  as  being  opposed  to  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fiimation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


ASSISTANCE     UNDER     KERR -MILLS 
ACT  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing speaks  so  eloquently  and  forcefully 
as  a  fact.  I  present  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  from  the  Friday,  June  15,  1962, 
edition  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal, 
published  at  Springfield,  111,,  an  article 
by  Kenneth  Watson  showing  the  record 
of  assistance  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  basis  of 
the  publication  of  the  lUlnois  Aid  Com- 
mission for  the  month  of  May. 

The  figures  contained  in  the  report 
would  extend  through  the  month  of 
March  1962  and  indicate  the  number  of 
recipients  of  budgets  under  the  Kcrr- 
Mllls  Act.  the  aggregate  payment,  the 
average  pjiyment  per  person,  and  other 
Interestinir  lt«ms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  of   1144  Qualify   in  State  fuk  Aued 

Care  Hri.p 

( By  Kenneth  WatBon  i 

A  total  of  1.144  aged  persons  in  Illiiiol.M 
have  quallfled  for  medical  assistance  since 
the  Federal  Kerr-MllU  Act  became  effective 
In  this  State  last  August,  according  to  the 
May  publication  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commlsslo.n 

Through  March,  payments  totaling  $351,- 
935  had  been  made  to  604  recipients,  all  of 
whom  must  be  aged  65  or  over  and  in  finan- 
cial need. 

The  average  payment  per  person  was  $582  - 
67.  This  figure  includes  $67.35  for  doctor 
services. 

"These  high  average  payments  appear  to 
Indicate  that  the  program  Is  meeting  Its 
essential  purpose,  that  of  providing  for  cata- 
strophic illness,"  the  IPAC  stated. 

Since  August  the  IPAC  has  received  2.983 
applications  for  assistance  but  1.062  have 
either  been  denied  or  withdrawn.  A  total 
of  477  are  pending. 

The  largest  number  of  applications  denied 
were  from  j>erson8  who  have  Incomes  too  high 
for  them  to  qualify  under  the  Kerr-MlUs 
Act. 

The  limit  Is  $1,800  for  someone  living 
alone  and  J!2,400  for  someone  with  a  sjwuse 
or  other  dependent. 

Rejections  because  of  too  high  Incomes 
totaled  172.  Other  reasons  for  rejection 
included  application  for  services  not  pro- 
vided, 154;  responsible  relative  able  to  meet 
cost,  151:  failed  appointment  or  could  not 
be   located,  94;    death  of   applicant,   70. 

Illinois  is  1  of  only  19  States  participat- 
ing in  the  Kerr-Mllls  program,  but  operates 
with  only  the  required  2  minimum  serv- 
ices. These  are  hospital  care  and  30  days  of 
physician's   care   after   leaving   the   ho.spital 

New  York  and  Ma.ssachusetts.  for  instance, 
provide  comprehensive  medical  care.  In 
January,  New  York  had  29,915  applicants 
under  the  program  and  Massachusetts  18.637, 
while  the  Illinois  total  was  only  202. 

However,  in  New  York  the  average  payment 
per  recipien;  was  only  $297.80  and  in  Ma.ssa- 


chusetts $176  16,  compared  to  $524.55  in 
Illinois 

The  IPAC  said  the  lower  per  person  cost 
for  the  two  Eastern  States  is  because  both 
of  them  have  transferred  large  numbers  of 
their  old-age  assistance  casee  to  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program. 

Fourteen  of  the  participating  States  in- 
clude nursing  home  care;  20,  physicians' 
services;    12.  drugs;  and  10,  dental  care. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
In  1960.  It  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  match  State  expenditures  and 
pay  more  than  half  In  States  with  low  per 
capita  Incomes. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  now  being  pushed 
In  Congress  by  President  Kennedy  would 
replace  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  with  one 
tied  in  with  the  social  security  program  and 
financed  by  additional  deductions  from 
wage  earners 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  OREN  HARRIS. 
CHAIRMAN  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  the 
National  Community  Television  Associ- 
ation l«  holding  its  nth  annual  conven- 
tion at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Repre- 
sentative GREW  Harris,  the  chairman  of 
the  Hou.-ic  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  addressed  this  group 
at  a  luncheon  yesterday  at  which  mem- 
bens  of  the  Commission,  representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, and  officials  of  the  broadcast  In- 
du.stry  and  of  the  electronics  industry' 
were  present  in  great  numbers.  Chair- 
man Harris  made  a  timely  address  on  the 
matter  of  broadcaster-CATV  relations. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
bo  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Television  to  the  Hinterland 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 
chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  DC,  on 
.June  19,  1962.  to  the  National  Community 
Television  Association,  VIP  luncheon.  11th 
annual  convention) 

Mr  President,  chairman  of  the  board,  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Needless  to  say.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  such  an  enter- 
prising group  to  our  National  Capital.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  almoet  every  State 
In  the  Union  Is  represented  here,  as  well  as 
some  of  your  Canadian  members.  Although 
as  an  Industry,  you  are  but  12  years  old.  no 
one  will  deny  that  you  have  reached  an  im- 
posing stature  and,  like  another  who  reached 
his  12th  year,  you  have  grown  In  wisdom 
and  in  grace. 

GROWING     RECOGNITION     OF     THE     BENEFITS 
OF    CATV 

Twelve  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few 
community  antenna  systems  in  this  coun- 
try Today,  there  are  about  1,000  of  them 
in  46  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  You 
serve  aoout  1'^  million  homes  or  over  3'2 
million  people.  You  are  spreading  Into  new 
areas  from  year  to  year.  While  most  systems 
are  small  business  enterprises  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  serving  1,000  subscribers 
or  less,  you  are  drawing  the  interest  of  large 
enterprises  such  as  the  theatrical  and  broad- 
casting Interests  who  are  getting  into  the 
CATV  business.  The  securities  of  some  of 
your  companies  are  listed  on  the  stock   e.\- 
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change  and  bankers.  Investment  houses  and 
brokers  no  longer  look  at  you  as  an  un- 
known quantity.  CATV  Is  a  thriving  busi- 
ness today  and  you  present  here  were  the 
pioneers  who  made  It  so. 

Your  contributions  to  educational  tele- 
vision and  other  types  of  public  service  are 
well  known.  There  are  many  grade  schools 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  which  could  not  re- 
ceive educational  channels  without  your 
facilities.  In  many  cases  your  channels  are 
furnished  gratult  uisly  to  the  sch'xjl  systems 
of  this  Nation.     I  congratulate  you. 

Just  about  1  month  ago  on  May  17.  1962, 
a  bill,  H.R.  10708  had  been  reprirled  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
amend  a  section  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  Several  Members  of  Congress  were  ap- 
prehensive that  this  bill  might  interfere  with 
the  development  of  community  antenna 
cable  systems  I  was  not  surprlKed  when  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  oinmifter.  Mr  Poagf: 
came  up  with  an  amendment  which  the 
NCTA  had  drafted  In  ansver  u>  an  Inquiry 
whethf-r  this  bill  would  injure  CATV  oper- 
ators  Mr   PoAor  stated 

"We  were  rcquentcd  by  the  ii>iMK-latl(jn  and 
iKjt  by  the  REA  'o  u.se  thin  lai.guaK*-  It  l« 
the  liiiiKUiige  (if  the  pc<-i|,U'  vH)"m  the  K''"tle- 
maii  fearn  are  K'iln>;  U»  be  injured  It  Ik  the 
liiriKii.'ige  of  the  ^ery  p'-ople  ;.nd  It  U  word 
for  word  and  ha*  not  been  changed  not  even 
by  a  comma  " 

Then  CongresnTian  Poage  paid  your  a.s- 
hocliitlon  a  high  tribute      He  Mated 

"I  believe  lhe><c  (/enilemen  are  not  only 
fair  to  thfir  opponents,  but  I  UMleve  they 
are  fair  to  them/ehes  I  believe  they  h.'ive 
Come  in  and  asked  for  a  reiisonable  limita- 
tion. As  long  as  It  seemtt  to  be  a  re.isoiuible 
limitation,  I  for  one  -and  I  believe  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  disposed  to  try 
to  grant  any  reanonable  limitation  " 

I  believe  that  as  an  Indu.stry  you  have  been 
"fair  to  yourselves,"  "fair  to  your  op- 
ponents," and  yo  J  have  been  reasonable"  In 
your  demands.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  won  you  an  accolade  from  the 
Congress,   the  public  and   the  ctjurts 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  define  a  community 
antenna  television  system,  otherwise  called  a 
master  antenna  cable  system,  f.>r  the  benefit 
of  guests  or  rejwrters  who  are  sometimes 
confused  by  the  great  variety  of  technical 
terms    In    the    television    industry. 

DEFINITION    OF   CATV 

According  to  the  general  understanding  In 
the  Ccjngress,  a  community  antenna  Is,  as 
the  term  seems  to  imjily,  a  master  television 
receiving  antenna  erected  and  designed  to 
serve  a  community,  or  such  part  tliereof  as  Is 
practical  to  serve,  or  as  may  have  a  require- 
ment for  service.  It  Is  technically  and  func- 
tionally analogous  to  the  master  antenna  sys- 
tems installed  In  ap.irtment  houses  to  permit 
.service  to  part  or  all  of  the  apartments, 
rooms  or  suites  by  means  nf  a  single  antenna 
system. 

Generally,  community  antennas  are  found 
in  areas  where  because  of  the  Interaction  of 
topographic  or  geographic  conditions,  and 
technological  and  economic  factors,  recep- 
tion of  television  signals  by  conventional 
antennas  Is  either  (li  nonexistent,  (2i  of 
unsatisfactory  quality,  or  (3i  possible  only 
with  the  aid  of  costly  tall  rooftop  antennas 
j)laccd  on  high  elevations  or  other  suitable 
locations. 

Community  antennas  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  signals  of  more  than  one  station 
simultaneously,  they  are  designed  and  ori- 
ented, when  Installed,  to  receive  the  desired 
si'.rnals  and  to  rejec*.  as  much  as  po.'^slble, 
the  undesired  rhfoinels  That  is  essentially 
the  same  function  a.s  is  performed  when  a 
homeowner  who  erects  a  rooftop  antenna 
purch.ases  an  antenna  which  has  been  de- 
signed and  manufactured  to  give  optimum 
reception  on  the  channe'.s  he  desires  to  re- 
ceive and  to  reject  signals  of  stations  which 


might  duplicate  or  interfere  with  those  he 
prefers.  Community  antenna  people  do  not 
alter,  delete,  or  In  any  manner  change  the 
broadcast  Intelligence  on  the  channels  which 
they  receive 

As  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  have  repeatedly  decided, 
they  do  not  broadcajst.  and  they  are  not  com- 
mon carriers,  such  a*  telephone  companies 
or  telegraph  companies.  They  are  In  the 
slenal-recelvlng  business.  But  enough  of 
these  technicalities  Let  us  look  at  the  origins 
of  this  CATV  Industry,  as  It  Is  pfjpularly 
called.  That  Is  where  the  real  romance  of 
your  Industry  Is  to  be  found  It  matches  the 
wonderful  tales  of  the  first  Curtls-WrSeht 
flleht  and  earlier  planes  bound  together  with 
balling  wire  and  glue, 

EARLY    BECIWNINOS 

The  hlht-iry  of  the  community  antenna 
Industry  reveals  the  develoi)meni  of  an  en- 
tirely nrw  Industry  In  the  best  AmerUan 
tradition  In  the  very  early  day.,  of  tele- 
vision only  very  Umltfd  service  was  avail- 
able in  metrojxjlltan  areas  and  virtually  no 
service  In  rural  areas  and  small  cities  and 
lowiiH  more  than  60  mlUs  from  the  few 
inijor  metrop  jlll'in  areaii  The  Ff  dMal  C  »m- 
n.ui.lrafl'iiH  Commission  had  ImpJiied  a  s-.'- 
called  "freeze"  on  the  licensing  of  televi- 
sion stations  because  of  if?chnlcal  problem* 
Tills  free/,e  lasted  for  several  years  and 
Would  have  restricted  the  benefits  of  this 
<lramatlc  new  medium  of  mass  communica- 
tions to  a  few  privileged  urban  areas  were 
It  n  >l  for  the  ini^enulty  of  the  small  Amerl- 
ran  buslnesBman  and  the  Insistent  demand 
by  the  public  for  the  plea.sure  and  education- 
al benefits  of  television  throuah  out  the 
hinterland 

Tliere  were  no  precedent*  for  this  Indus- 
try However  since  a  slnt^le  antenna  could 
serve  a  hotel  or  an  apartment  house,  then 
why  could  It  not  be  made  to  serve  an  entire 
community'' 

The  Idea  did  not  generate  with  the  large 
and  powerful  electronics  corporations  buth 
as  the  RCA's.  the  General  Electrics,  and  the 
Phllcos  It  developed  with  local  radio  and 
television  dealers  In  small  towns  who 
sought  some  way  of  providing  television 
signals  to  the  public  clamoring  to  purchase 
receivers.  The  first  systems  were  indeed 
amateurish.  They  consisted  of  an  antenna 
mounted  on  a  pipe  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  twin 
lead  wire,  such  as  connects  any  antenna  to 
the  television  receiving  set,  extended  from 
the  antenna  down  the  hillside  and  through- 
out the  area  serviced.  It  was  supported  by 
trees,  fenceposts,  corners  of  buildings,  and 
passed  over  alleys,  backyards,  etc.  Inex- 
pensive amplifiers,  such  as  used  In  office 
Intercommunications  systems  and  available 
at  most  radio  supply  houses,  were  spaced  at 
required  intervals  along  the  line.  At  times 
they  worked  surprisingly  well  and.  at  other 
times,  because  of  Inexperienced  operators  and 
the  fact  that  the  equipment  was  not  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  of  an  extensive 
antenna  system,  they  were  very  poor. 

The  Industry  was  born  almost  simul- 
taneously on  both  coasts  In  1949  and  1950 
Recognizing  the  public  neei"  and  demand 
in  rural  and  fringe  reception  areas  for  tele- 
vision reception  and  for  equipment  designed 
to  meet  the  rigors  of  outdoor  operation,  sup- 
pliers of  electronic  equipment  began  to  ex- 
periment with  a  designed  CATV  amplifier 
and  specialized  equipment.  The  American 
public  brought  their  demands  to  these  peo- 
ple and  Insisted  that  they  be  met  in  the 
small  cities  and  towns  across  the  country. 
Many  men  and  women  with  little  or  no 
training  and  with  the  limited  advice  avail- 
able began  to  build  and  rebuild,  making 
known  their  wants  and  frustrations  to  the 
equipment  suppliers.  The  demands  of  this 
new  industry  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
new  companies  whose  primary  objective  was 
to  solve  the  problems  of  multichannel 
master    antenna    reception    for    these    small 


cities  and  towns.  Established  manufacturers 
were  too  busy  with  other  problems  to  devote 
the  time  and  reaourcea  necessary  to  start 
from  scratch  As  a  result,  the  dominating 
equipment  suppliers  In  the  CATV  field  to- 
day, 12  years  from  when  the  Industry  was 
first  established,  are  still  the  companies 
which  were  organized  to  meet  this  demand 
The  industry  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
still.  Development  has  been  constant  until 
today  more  than  $450  million  has  been  In- 
vested m  community  antenna  reception  and 
the  Industry  has  caught  the  imagination  of. 
and  challenged,  some  of  the  country's  largest 
entertainment  and  financial  organizations. 

Essentially,  however,  the  Industry  wa« 
b'jrn  In  smtill  town  America,  It  can  take 
tredlt  for  its  development  and  it  still  re- 
tains much  of  this  original  flavor.  It  Is  a 
real  example  of  grapsroote  demand  and 
development 

fROBI.EMfl   or  CATV 

As  the  CATV  Industry  advanced  In  age.  It 
eii^ounter.?d  manv  problems.  Cable  opera- 
tors found  It  dlfTlcull,  at  first,  to  obtain 
permihhltjn  of  telephone  companies  to  string 
Its  cable  al<  ng  Its  poles  Power  and  other 
utilities  cooperated,  but  telephone  com- 
panies hes.tatj-d  Flnaliy,  they  allowed 
CATV  operai  jrs  to  u»e  their  polet,  but  many 
companies  Inserted  all  t>'pei  of  re«trlctlve 
Clausen  in  I  lelr  contracts  which  tended  to 
restrict  the  growth  of  the  CATV  Industry 
The  contracts  were  terminable  upon  30  days 
notice  or  1  year,  at  most  I  am  Informed 
that  In  the  past  year,  mo«t  telephone  com- 
panies have  removed  the»e  restrictions  and 
now  grant  contracts  of  3  to  5  years  dura- 
tion Some  have  even  made  the  term  15 
years 

CATV  operators  Incurred  the  wrath  of  a 
handful  of  k>cal  television  broadcasters  In 
a  few  single  broadcast  station  communities 
In  fact,  this  led  to  demands  from  some  of 
these  small  broadcasters  for  legislation  to 
curb  CAT\'  systems  or  to  place  them  within 
the  control  of  the  FCC,  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controls  the  whole  field  of  radio 
and  television  as  provided  in  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  The  exclusive  Fed- 
eral control  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1940  In  the  case  of  Federal  Com- 
mit nicati  oris  Commission  v.  Pottsi-ille  Broad- 
casting Co  However,  while  CATV  is  an  ad- 
junct of  television,  the  Congress  has  granted 
jurisdiction  to  the  FCC  over  CATV  systems 
only  with  respect  to  the  use  of  radio  waves. 
The  FCC  cannot  regulate  CATV  as  a  common 
carrier 

The  ptiblic  interest  Issue  In  the  contro- 
versy between  a  local  television  broadcast 
station  and  a  CATV  system  In  the  same  com- 
munity has  received  much  attention  by  the 
FCC  ai;d  by  the  Congress. 

As  you  know  the  issues  were  debated  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
1959  and  several  bills  to  regulate  CATV 
were  introduced  In  the  86th  Congress  No 
action  was  taken  In  the  House  and  one  bill 
got  as  far  as  the  Senate  but  failed  to  priss 
and  was  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  In  this  Congress,  a  bill 
(S.  1044)  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  to 
control  CATV.  but  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  It  thus  far  I  Introduced  a  similar  bill, 
H.R.  6840,  at  the  request  of  the  FCC,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  or  the  subconomittee  on 
it    and    none    is   contemplated    at    present 

In  contrast  to  the  unduly  widespread  scope 
of  some  of  the  earlier  bills,  the  latest  FCC 
proposal  Is  designed  to  vest  In  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  act  only  In  those  situations 
where  local  television  stations  are  claimed 
to  be  in  competition  with  community  an- 
tenna television  systems. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  impruve- 
ment  in  CATV-broadcaster  relations  since 
these  bills  were  introduced.  I  read  in  the 
trade  press  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  your 
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Industry  with  FCC  Commissioners  and  staff, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  communities 
where  the  CATV  system  did  not  carry  the 
local  television  station  could  perhaps  today 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  well  over  67 
communities  where  a  local  station  and  a 
CATV  system  coexist,  the  problem  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  acute.  By  the  same 
tJken.  the  old  charge  that  the  removal  of 
rjoftop  or  other  antennas  at  the  request 
of  the  subscriber,  made  It  more  dlflQcult  for 
the  television  station  in  the  same  community 
to  be  received,  disappears  as  the  cable  car- 
ries this  local  station.  The  problem  of  at- 
tenuation of  signals  has  almost  disappeared 
as  the  improved  state  of  the  technology 
makes  reception  on  the  cable  better  than 
ever.  Obviously,  no  community  antenna 
operator  would  deliberately  degrade  a  signal 
and  make  his  service  less  attractive  to  his 
own  subscriber.  He  would  be  working  against 
his  own  pecuniary  Interests. 

I  am  Informed  that  an  increasing  number 
of  CATV  operators  and  broadcasters  are 
working  closely  with  each  other  to  resolve 
their  conflicts  and  establish  a  harmonious 
basis  for  each  to  render  its  respective  serv- 
ice to  their  community  in  the  public  Interest. 
Obviously,  these  agreements  hold  out  some 
excellent  promise  that  the  overall  relation- 
ships between  local  broadcasters  and  CATV 
systems  will  improve  still  further. 

Some  cities  or  counties  seem  to  be  at- 
tempting to  regulate  television  through  in- 
sistence upon  nondupUcation  agreements 
involving  broad  areas,  such  as  grade  A  con- 
tours, et  cetera.  I  thought  this  danger  had 
been  averted  by  a  decision  on  June  4.  1959  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Minne- 
sota, First  Division,  enjoining  a  city  in 
Minnesota  from  attempting  to  impose  a  non- 
duplication  agreement  upon  a  CATV  system. 
I  would  expect  that  CATV  operators  will 
not  permit  a  host  of  divergent  and  conflict- 
ing local  regulations  to  spring  up.  The  per- 
tinent court  decisions  in  these  matters 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities  and  their  Jurisdiction  should 
be  challenged  in  the  courts.  If  necessary. 

The  temptation  is  great,  of  course,  when 
vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  a  local 
franchise,  to  accept  such  stipulation  in 
order  to  win  the  coveted  franchise.  How- 
ever, such  restriction  may  plague  you  as  an 
industry  in  the  future. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  real  tlireat  which  you 
presently  face  and  this  threat  is  that  with- 
out the  benefit  of  CATV  legislation,  the 
FCC  may  proceed  to  regulate  CATV  through 
their  Jurisdiction  over  microwave  common 
carrier  operations.  The  threat  flows  from 
the  FCC's  decision  in  the  Carter  Mountain 
case.  That  is  the  case  that  dented  a  com- 
mon carrier  microwave  company  a  license 
unless  the  CATV  system  which  it  intended  to 
serve  would  agree  to  carry  the  local  television 
programs  and  avoid  duplication  of  its 
programs. 

It  is  in  this  case  that  the  FCC's  Common 
Ca  rier  Bureau  filed  a  brief  in  which  it 
characterized  that  decision  of  the  FCC  as 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory." 

The  Common  Carrier  Bureau  pointed  out 
that  while  the  Commission  had  ruled  con- 
sistently that  It  did  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  CATV.  the  approach  taken  In  the  Carter 
Moimtain  case  was  a  method  of  indirectly 
controlling  the  industry.  The  Common  Car- 
rier Bureau  warned  that  the  Commission's 
restrictions  would  have  to  "be  applied  to  all 
common  carriers,  alike,  across  the  board." 

The  brief  then  stated: 

•'Under  the  doctrine  of  this  case,  the  FCC 
vmi'.d  b3  required  to  examine  every  tele- 
phone company  application  for  extension  of 
Us  f.icilities — to  determine  whether  a  grant 
ol  such  application  might  afford  undesirable 
service  to  a  CATV  system  vis-a-vis  a  TV 
broiiUcaster.     An  interesting  and  logical  ex- 


tension of  this  philosophy  would  give  the 
Commission  the  power  to  affect  control  of 
broadcast  networks  by  the  expedient  of  re- 
fusing to  authorize  use  of  common  carrier 
facilities  for  the  networks  until  some  de- 
sirable conditions  have  first  been  satisfied." 

If  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  is  right  in 
its  warning  and  conclusion,  then  this  de- 
cision contains  frightful  Implications  which 
should  give  concern  not  only  to  your  indus- 
try but  also  to  telephone  companies,  broad- 
casters, and  other  businesses,  too. 

Since  this  case  has  been  appealed  to  the 
courts,  I  will  not  comment  on  the  merits 
of  the  Commission's  decision.  However,  If 
upheld,  the  decision  In  this  case  will  change 
the  FCC's  and  the  courts'  previous  holdings 
on  the  duties  and  obligations  of  common 
carriers.  If  the  Commission's  new  interpre- 
tation Is  sus"alned,  the  Congress  is  likely 
to  be  asked  to  hold  hearings  and  reexamine 
what  should  be  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's powers  over  the  common  carriers. 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  think  the  Com- 
mission Is  likely  to  adhere  to  Its  previously 
announced  jwlicles.  until  clear  determina- 
tion of  Its  authority  In  this  field  is  obtUned 
from  the  courts. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Except  for  some  of  the  legal  problems  con- 
fronting your  Industry,  I  believe  that  the 
CATV  Industry  Is  facing  a  rosy  future  of 
fresh  opf)ortu.nlties  to  continue  to  ser-e  the 
public.  Neither  local  broadcasters  nor 
CATV  operators  stand  much  to  gain  from 
discord  or  from  apjieals  for  greater  regula- 
tion or  legislation.  Controls  are  two-ed-^ed 
swords.  They  cut  both  ways.  Legislation 
or  regulation  Is  seldom  obtained  in  the  form 
sought.  That  is  why  I  cumniend  broadcast- 
ers and  CATV  operators  who  have  resolved 
their  di.Terences  through  amicable  agree- 
ments. In  fact,  these  agreements  are  a  flue 
demonstration  of  operation  In  the  public  In- 
terest— and  ;i.g:un  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  fur  It. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENIOR  CLASS  OF 
GLEN  LAKE  COMMUNITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior class  of  Glen  Lake  Community  High 
School — 33  happy,  fresh-faced  yoimg- 
sters — arrived  in  Washington  thi.s  morn- 
ing. 

These  are  the  Michigan  youngsters 
who  three  weeks  ago  decided  not  to  make 
the  trip,  electing  instead  to  pay  the  medi- 
cal expens«?s  of  a  classmate  stricken 
with  cancer. 

Dozens  of  people,  here  and  in  Michigan 
and  elsewhere,  responded  to  this  act  of 
selflessness  with  a  determination  to  see 
that  the  yoimgsters  made  their  class  trip 
after  all. 

I  met  the  Glen  Lake  seniors  at  Union 
Station  thio  morning. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  there  was 
some  graphic  way  of  puttine;  smiles  and 
laughter  and  excitement  into  this  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  there  was  a  way  to  fill  this 
page  with  warm,  grateful  handshakes. 
It  was  a  memorable  moment. 

Everything  these  young  graduates  said 
and  did  this  morning  boils  down  to  two 
words,  and  I  am  happy  to  pa.ss  them 
along — even  though  they  seem  sterile 
and  inadequate  without  the  smiles  and 
handshakes  and  excitment. 

The  words  are  "Thank  you." 

But  I  think  the  people  who  helped 
bring  this  class  to  Washington  have 
gained  something,  too.  By  their  simple 
act   of  charity,   these  youngsters  have 


given  us  all  an  experience  that  we  can 
warm  ourselves  by  for  years  to  come. 

So,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  give  these 
yoimgsters  an  answer,  we  should  use  the 
same  two  words:  "Thank  you." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  fiom  Michigan  in  commending 
this  class  of  high  school  students,  the 
members  of  which  have  shown,  first  of 
all.  initiative  of  their  own  in  saving 
money  to  make  this  trip  to  Washington, 
and  then  the  act  of  compassion  and 
kindliness  in  the  giving  over  of  their 
funds  and  resources  to  one  of  their  class- 
mates who  was  very  ill.  I  think  it  was 
a  marvelous  example  of  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  character  of  our  young  people. 
It  is  the  kind  of  good  act  by  young  Amer- 
icans that  every  one  of  us  should  ap- 
plaud. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Michitian  had  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  happy  experiences  of  his  life 
when  he  was  privileged  to  meet  this  high 
school  clas.s. 

I  may  add  that  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  ring  thi-oughout 
the  Record  with  the  .spirit  of  joy.  laugh- 
ter, good  h'^mior,  and  good  feeling  that 
he  said  he  hoped  he  could  Indicate  by 
hi.s  expression.  He  has  done  so.  He 
should  not  have  any  worry  about  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  very  much. 
as  I  know  these  students  will,  this  ex- 
pression from  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  and  Michigan's  good  friend  from 
Minnraota.  Senator  Humphrey. 
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NAVY  PURCHASES  OF  FOREIGN 
STEEL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai'e.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized in  financial  and  government 
cacles  throughout  the  world  for  the  past 
few  years  that  increasing  pressure  on 
the  dollar  and  the  constantly  growing 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
represented  perhaps  the  most  serious 
immediate  problem  that  this  country  had 
to  face. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  Congress  agreed  to  cut  the 
duty-free  import  allowance  that  was 
granted  to  returning  tourists  in  an  effort 
to  cut  down  on  the  outflow  of  dollars. 
We  liave  been  told  that  American  busi- 
nesses must  step  up  their  efforts  to  in- 
crca.sc  export  .sales  in  order  to  bring  more 
American  dollars  back  home,  and  Amer- 
icans are  urged  to  buy  American-made 
goods  t<3  help  our  own  economy  as  well 
a,s  to  keep  our  dollars  hei'e. 

With  this  as  a  background.  I  was 
a.stounded  to  read  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
June  18  an  article  which  carried  the 
headline  "Navy  Triples  Its  Buying  of 
Foreign  Steel." 

The  story — an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Cleveland— states  that  the 
Navy  in  fi.scal  year  1961  purchased  3.3 
percent  of  its  steel  from  foreign  sources 
but  that  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  that  figure  had 
jumped  to  7.4  percent.  The  dollar  figure, 
at  the  same  time,  jumped  from  $629,124 
in  fi.scal  year  1961  to  $1,739,151  in  the 
first  10  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 


While  this  does  not  represent  a  great 
deal  of  money  when  compared  with  our 
overall  trade  deficit,  nevertheless  it  is 
these  isolated  cases  which  make  up  the 
total.  When  one  considers  the  diflB- 
culties  the  steel  industry  has  been  fac- 
ing recently — both  pricing  and  produc- 
tion problems — it  does  not  seem  to  make 
sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to  buy 
its  steel  from  foreign  sources. 

During  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
President  Kennedy  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  fact  that  the  steel  indus- 
try was  operating  at  only  50  or  55  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  indicated  that  if 
he  were  elected  all  this  would  be 
changed.  Yet  the  Wall  Street  Joui-nal 
reported  yesterday  that  last  week  the 
industry's  operating  rate  was  only  52.7 
percent  of  estimated  capacity  and  that 
most  steel  men  look  for  the  rate  to  drop 
below  50  percent  next  month. 

Mr.  President,  it  hardly  makes  sense 
for  the  administration  to  concern  itself 
so  much  with  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit,  with  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem— especially  in  the  steel  industry — 
and  with  the  rat*  of  production  of 
American  steel  mills  when  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  buying  its  steel  from  for- 
eign concerns. 

If  this  is  what  the  President  had  in 
mind  when  he  promised  to  "get  this 
country  moving  again"  one  must  cer- 
tainly wonder  what  direction  he  had  in 
mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  IE;,  1962,  entitled  "Navy 
Triples  Its  Buying  of  Foreign  Steel"  and 
the  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  19.  1962  entitled  "Steel  Output 
Rose  a  Bit  Last  Week  After  Long  Drop." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  \  Star.  June  18, 
19621 

Navy   Triples  Its  Buying  of  Foreign  Steel 

Cleveland,  June  18.— The  Navy  will  spend 
nearly  three  time.":  as  much  on  foreign  steel 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  this  month 
as  it  spent  last  fiscal  year.  Steel  magazine 
said  today. 

"US.  firms  are  disturbed  because  the  Navy 
Is  placing  orders  for  all  the  steel  needed  to 
build  a  ship  at  one  time,"  the  weekly  Jour- 
nal of  metalworklng  said. 

"Last  month,  the  Navy  purchased  3.500 
tons  of  steel  from  West  Germany  for  three 
missile  frigates.  Another  order  for  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  plates,  to  be  awarded 
shortly,  will  go  ti  a  Japanese  firm." 

Steel  said  that  in  fiscal  1961  the  Navy 
bought  $629,124  vorth  of  foreign  steel,  but 
in  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  1962  pur- 
chases of  foreign  steel  total  $1,739,151. 

Looking  at  It  another  way,  the  magazine 
said,  the  Navy  bought  3.3  percent  of  its  steel 
from  foreign  sources  last  fiscal  year  and  in 
the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  1962  has  pur- 
chased 7  4  of  its  fteel  needs  abroad. 

Steel  production,  dropping  steadily  since 
April  1,  was  less  than  1.54  million  tons  last 
week.  It  will  continue  to  slide  to  a  bottom 
of  about  1.3  million  tons  in  the  July  4  holi- 
day week.  Steel  said. 

The  scrap  market  continued  unchanged 
from  the  previous  week  at  an  8-year  low 
figure  of  $24.83  a  gross  ton  for  steel's  price 
composite  on  No.  1  heavy  melting  grade. 


Steel  Outpttt  Rose  a  Brr  Last  Wetk  Atter 
Long  Drop — But  New  Dkxikz  Is  Expsctxd 
DvvLiKG  Usual  Summzb  Lag;  July  Okdkrs 
Called  Pooh — Downtrend  Mat  Be  Neak 
End 

Steel  production  edged  upward  last  week 
after  declining  for  10  consecutive  weeks. 
But  most  steel  men  view  the  improvement  as 
only  temporary,  and  say  slack  business 
should  carry  output  further  downward  Into 
July. 

The  Nation's  steel  mills  melted  1.587.000 
tons  of  raw  steel  In  the  week  ended  last  Sat- 
urday, up  four-tenths  of  1  percent  from 
the  1.580.000  tons  produced  In  the  previous 
week,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
said 

La.st  week's  slight  pickup  arrested  a  pro- 
duction plunge  that  has  carried  output  down 
nearly  35  percent  since  the  end  of  March. 
The  slump  came  as  steel  users  began  to 
liquidate  large  stocks  built  as  a  strike  hedge 
prior  to  the  Industry's  early  labor  agreement 
with  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  in 
late  March. 

Steel  men  say  customers  are  slowly  coming 
to  the  end  of  Inventory  reduction,  but  this 
Is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  industry  is 
moving  into  Its  traditional  summer  slow- 
down Demand  generally  slackens  during 
July  as  steel  users  close  some  plants  for  va- 
cations and  automakers  slow  down  buying  to 
begin  model  changeover.  This  year  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  no  exception,  and  most  st«el 
men  look  for  output  to  slip  below  50  per- 
cent of  capacity,  at  least  during  the  July  4 
hoUday  week. 

no  UP!  urn  before  mid-august 

"We  don't  think  there's  going  to  be  any 
upturn  In  production  before  mid-August." 
comments  an  official  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  steel  companies.  An  executive  of  a 
Midwestern  mill,  who  says  incoming  orders 
for  July  are  among  the  worst  In  the  past  10 
to  15  years,  figures  the  industry  may  operate 
below  45  percent  of  capacity  in  the  July  4 
holiday  week. 

Although  last  weeks  improvement  was 
slight,  it  followed  a  decline  of  only  0  4  per- 
cent in  output  the  week  before  and  indicates 
that  the  production  downtrend  is  nearlng 
bottom.  Output  had  been  plunging  several 
points  at  a  time  during  late  April  and  earlv 
May. 

Last  weeks  pickup  Increased  the  indus- 
try's unofficial  operating  rate  to  52  7  percent 
of  estimated  capacity  from  52.5  percent  the 
previous  week.  The  industry's  official  pro- 
duction Index  rose  to  82.5  percent  of  the 
1957  59  weekly  average  from  84  8  percent 
the  previous  week. 

The  precise  production  outlook  this  week 
is  unclear,  with  major  mills  In  the  large 
Youngstown  district  scheduled  to  hold  op- 
erations steady  at  about  47  percent  of  ca- 
pacity and  key  mills  in  the  Alabama-Georgia 
region  due  to  continue  operating  at  66  per- 
cent of  capacity.  One  Pittsburgh  area  mill 
is  due  to  step  up  output  this  week,  but 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  plans  a  cutback 
this  weekend  that  no  doubt  will  depress  the 
areas  output  later  this  month.  In  the 
Buffalo  district,  major  mills  are  operating  at 
31.8  percent  of  capacity,  down  from  34.5  per- 
cent a  week  ago. 

While  last  weeks  production  Increase  was 
small.  It  came  as  a  surprise  because  most 
steelmakers  have  been  forecasting  a  con- 
tinued drop.  There  was  no  readily  apparent 
reason  for  the  Improvement,  but  from  the 
way  most  steel  men  have  been  talking  it 
didn't  reflect  any  order  surge. 

NO   CHANGE    IN    DEMAND 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  for  instance,  one 
mill  said  production  was  improving  from  a 
depressed  level  of  the  prior  week,  but  that 
there  was  no  basic  change  In  demand.  And 
Granite  City  Steel  Co.,  In  St.  Louis,  said  its 
production  surged  ahead  last  week  because 
It  received  some  orders  for  quick  delivery. 


Last  week's  increase  resulted  from  a  2- 
point  improvement  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  Nation's  largest,  and  in- 
creases in  the  smaller  western,  southern, 
Cleveland,  and  St..  Louis  districts.  Output 
declined  in  four  districts  and  held  steady  In 
two. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  re- 
ported: 
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PLEA    FOR    URGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues" 
attention  to  a  striking  example  of  cour- 
ageous leadership  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. In  the  first  issue  of  a  new  maga- 
zine publislied  by  the  building  and 
construction  trades  department,  AFL- 
CIO.  there  is  a  fine  article  by  the  depart- 
ment president.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  a  labor 
statesman  of  long  standing.  I  can  think 
of  no  cleai-er  voice  to  speak  for  and  to 
labor  than  that  of  Mr.  Hagrjerty. 

In  this  statement,  he  speaks  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  our  missile  base 
construction  program  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption,  without  regard  to  local 
disputes  or  petty  annoyances.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Haggerty's  forthright  stand  on 
this  issue  of  national  importance,  and 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Urgent  Appeal  to  All  Building 
Tradesmen 

(By  C.  J.  Haggerty) 

For  the  better  part  of  my  life  I  have 
worked  with  and  for  the  building  trades 
craftsmen  of  this  country.  Experience  has 
taught  me  to  admire  and  respect  not  only 
their  skill,  but  their  sound  commonsense 
and  deep  patriotism.  That  is  why  I  am  di- 
recting this  urgent  appeal  to  the  members  of 
our  building  trades  unions. 

We  have  a  tremendous  Job  to  do — a  Job 
not  for  any  private  employer,  but  for  our 
country.  The  missile  base  construction  pro- 
gram is  the  key  to  our  national  defense.  All 
our  hopes  to  preserve  world  peace,  to  safe- 
guard the  free  way  of  life,  to  deter  further 
Communist  aggression  and  to  promote  the 
future  well-being  of  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies depend  upon  the  speed  and  the  excel- 
lence with  which  the  missile  bases  are  com- 
pleted. 
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During  the  last  8  months  of  1961,  our  men 
did  a  wonderful  Job.  Time  loet  due  to  shut- 
downa  on  miasile  bases  was  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

As  a  result,  the  missile  base  program  is 
now  on  schedule— in  some  instances  ahead  of 
schedule. 

But  things  have  deteriorated  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  In  fact,  there  Is  seri- 
ous, official  concern  about  the  Increasing 
number  of  work  stoppages.  Again  we  hear 
threats  from  those  in  Congress  who  are  out 
to  smear  labor  and  enact  further  antiunion 
legislation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  danger 
signs.  The  trend  of  the  last  few  months 
must  be  halted  and  reversed.  I  am  confident 
of  the  full  cooperation  of  American  building 
tradesmen  once  they  know  all  the  facts. 

The  causes  of  the  stoppages  fall  Into  two 
main  categories.  First  come  disputes  re- 
sulting from  unsatisfactory  working  condi- 
tions. Second  are  those  developing  from 
Jurisdictional  disputes. 

I  have  traveled  back  and  forth  across  the 
country  repeatedly  In  the  last  2  years  to 
learn  from  direct  Inspection  Just  what  the 
problems  are  at  the  various  missile  bases.  No 
one  knows  better  than  I  the  terrible  condi- 
tions under  which  our  men  have  been  forced 
to  tvork  and  live  at  certain  far-flung  sites. 
The  human  factors  Involved  In  some  of  these 
disputes  cannot  be  overlooked. 

But  In  spite  of  the  Irritations  and  the 
provocations  and  the  redtape  that  cause 
tempers  to  flare  up.  I  say  to  you  as  strongly 
as  I  can  that  there  is  absolutely  no  justifica- 
tion or  valid  excuse  for  a  work  stoppage  at 
any  missile  base  at  any  time. 

That  Is  a  sweeping  statement.  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  make  such  a  statement  un- 
less there  was  overwhelming  evidence  to 
prove  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  presidents  of  each 
of  the  International  unions  alBliated  with 
this  department  adopted  a  clear-cut  policy 
with  regard  to  the  missile  base  program  on 
February  15.  1961.  Recognizing  the  urgency 
of  that  program,  the  internationals  notified 
each  of  their  local  unions  that  they  were 
under  obligation  to  give  notice  to  Interna- 
tional headquarters  and  secure  approval  be- 
fore engaging  In  any  work  stoppage. 

Not  a  single  International  union  has  since 
that  date  given  Its  sanction  to  a  local  work 
stoppage. 

On  the  contrary,  the  officers  of  the  inter- 
national unions  have  expended  much  time 
and  effort  to  prevent  local  walkouts,  to  end 
them  promptly  when  they  do  occur  and  to 
halt  wildcat  action  of  all  kinds. 

Secondly,  In  behalf  of  the  entire  trade 
union  movement.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  gave  President  Kennedy  a  solemn 
pledge  a  year  ago — a  pledge  not  to  halt  work 
at  any  missile  base.  That  pledge  Is  binding 
not  only  on  this  department  and  its  affiliated 
International  unions,  but  on  every  one  of 
their  local  unions.  It  places  an  obligation 
upon  every  Individual  member  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions. 

On  the  strength  of  labor's  pledge.  President 
Kennedy  created  the  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Commission  with  machinery  both  at  the  local 
level  and  the  national  level  to  remedy  In- 
justices. Inequities  or  valid  grievances.  It 
doesn't  take  a  work  stoppage  to  make  this 
machinery  move.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
Commission  Is  to  convince  everyone  con- 
cerned that  Justice  can  be  obtained  promptly 
without  resorting  to  extreme  action. 

In  the  case  of  Jurisdictional  disputes,  this 
department  and  its  alHllated  unions  have  es- 
tablished, together  with  cooperating  contrac- 
tors, the  joint  board  for  the  settlement  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes.  In  creating  this 
board,  our  unions  agreed  to  submit  disputes 
for  adjudication  on  the  merits  without  work 
stoppages.  Surely  that  agreement,  appli- 
cable to  private  construction,  is  far  more 
binding  In  the  case  of  missile  sites. 


The  present  situation  Is  critical.  Each 
building  trades  worker,  each  local  union  offi- 
cial, must  understand  his  responsibility  and 
carry  It  out  faithfully.  I  appeal  to  you  to  do 
so.  We  have  a  big  Job  to  do.  It  cannot 
wait. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead.  It  Is  up  to 
\ia  to  strengthen  America's  main  line  of  de- 
fense— its  missile  system.  We've  got  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  whole  picture,  not 
merely  what's  happening  right  under  our 
noses.  Oiu"  grievances  on  the  Job  are  minor 
compared  to  our  main  grievance  against  the 
Conununist  leaders  who  are  threatening  us 
and  all  freemen  so  boldly.  Unfortunately, 
we  can't  get  tl.at  problem  settled  by  an  Im- 
partial commission,  as  we  can  with  our  Job 
problems. 

Remember,  if  the  Kremlin  prevails  we 
won't  have  to  worry  any  more  about  anti- 
labor  legislation.  The  penalty  for  work 
stoppages  will  be  death  at  dawn  before  a 
firing  squad. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rcpie- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurcr,  one  of  it5 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  2339)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Ross  Hutchin.s.  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requciited 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Hae: 

H.R.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
G.  Magglora; 

H.R.  2371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  All 
Khosrowkhah; 

H.R.  2604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Dattoll: 

H.R.  2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  Ratajczak; 

H-R.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Mln 
Wong; 

H.R.  3131.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Collins; 

HR.3501.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmik  Arzoo; 

H.R.  3922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Mason; 

H.R.4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
KuEulJa; 

HJi.6987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
William  R.  Cook; 

H.R.  7385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charle.s 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  7900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg  ) 
James  B.  Stewart; 

H.R.9188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Aris   (also  known  as  Eladlo  Aris  Carvallo); 

H.R.  9593.  An  act  to  provide  for  tb.e  con- 
veyance of  certain  phosphate  rights  to  the 
Dr.  P.  Phillips  Foundation  of  Orlando.  Fla  ; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reser- 
vation to  the  8S.  Mary  and  Joseph  Church. 
Sawyer.  Minn.;  and 

H.R.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  its 
amended. 


S.  2418  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Rozin  Recanati: 

S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Carey 
("nmothy  Mark  Alt); 

S.  2562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnett: 

S.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry; 

S.  2895.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mis.sion  of  the  St.  Cloud  Diocese;  and 

S.  2990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Scalzo  (nee  Loechiavo). 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  fui-ther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  eiu-olled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.2186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Arranz  Rodriguez; 

S.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shunlchl 
Aikawa; 


HOUSE   BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice   by   their   titles   and   referred   as 

indicated: 

H  H  1304  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Hne; 

H  R  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
G.  Magglora; 

H.R. '2371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  All 
Khosrowkhah; 

H  R  2G04.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Dattoll; 

H  R  2664  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena   Ratajczak; 

H  R  3000.  An  act  f'>r  the  relief  of  Lea  Mln 
Wong: 

HR.3131  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  CiHlns; 

HR.3501.  An  .act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmik  .\rzoo; 

H  R  3922  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ellzribeth  G   Mas<^)n; 

HR  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kusulja: 

H  R  6987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
William  R.  Cook: 

H  R.  7385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
W.avrlv  Watson,  Jr  ; 

H  R  7900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt  (Jg  ) 
James  B  Stewart;  and 

HR.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Aris  (also  known  as  Eladlo  Aris  Carvallo); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9593.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vey:ince  of  certain  phosphate  rights  to  the 
Dr.  P  Phillips  Foundation,  of  Orlando,  Fla.; 
and 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Res- 
ervation to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  Church, 
Sawyer.  Minn  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT   TO   THE   SUGAR   ACT 
OF   1948.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  has  reached  the 
Senate  concerning  the  amendment  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  I  wish  to  state  that  It  is 
the  judgment  of  a  number  of  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  for  the  amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act  is  far  superior  to  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
i-esentatives. 

The  statement  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  today  I  believe  very  thoroughly 
and  convincingly  spells  out  the  vast  su- 
periority of  the  Senate  bill  over  the 
Hou.se  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  will  report  a  proposed 
amendment    to   the   Sugar   Act   pretty 
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much  in  line  with  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended. 

As  one  who  serves  not  only  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  but  also  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreii?n  Relations,  I  must 
say  that  the  bill  the  House  has  sent  to 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  represents 
the  action  desired  by  one  or  two  people 
on  a  House  committee  which  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  international  re- 
lations, who  wish  to  set  their  ovm  foreign 
policy  by  attempting  to  parcel  out  quotas 
to  various  nations  as  they  believe  the 
sugar  quotas  should  be  divided.  There 
are  great  bonuses  available  under  the 
old  Sugar  Act  concept. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  the  approach  advocated  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  presented  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
S.  Murphy  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
today — not  the  interrogatories,  but  the 
prepared  statement — may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SucAB  Act  AMXNDBurhrrs  or  1962 
(By  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  before  the  Senate  Committee 

on  Finance,  July  20,  1962) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  committee  to  testify 
on  H.R.  12154.  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Sugar  Act.  I  would 
also  like  to  refer  to  S.  3290,  a  bill  which  was 
Introduced  by  36  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
a  similar  purpose. 

On  May  16.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
administration's  recommendations  for  ex- 
tension and  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  bin.  as  passed  by  the  House,  on  June  19. 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations,  with  respect  to  par- 
ticipation by  American  farmers  in  our  sugar 
market.  Accordingly.  I  will  not  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  these  provisions — particularly 
since  they  are  in  accord.  I  understand,  with 
the  thinking  of  all  segments  of  the  domestic 
Industry. 

In  essence,  the  offshore  domestic  areas. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
would  be  enabled  to  market  all  of  the  sugar 
they  are  likely  to  produce  between  now  and 
the  end  of  1966  when  the  extension  would 
expire.  Mainland  sugarcane  production  In 
Louisiana  and  particularly  In  Florida  has 
expanded  tremendously  during  the  3  most 
recent  years  when  production  was  unre- 
stricted. Because  dt  the  many  new  mills 
in  Florida  and  the  vastly  expanded  acreage 
it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  control 
jnalnland  sugarcane  production  beginning 
In  1963.  However,  the  more  than  36  percent 
increase  In  the  quota  for  mainland  cane  sug- 
gests that  It  will  not  be  necessary  during  the 
life  of  the  extension  to  curtail  production 
below  44S.000  acres.  This  Is  85,000  acres  more 
than  1961  production. 

The  bill  provides  that  63  percent  of  market 
growth  or  a  little  more  than  100,000  tons 
a  year  would  be  available  to  the  two  main- 
land producing  areas  In  ratio  to  their  basic 
quotas,  that  is,  about  three-fourths  to  the 
beet  sugar  area  and  one-fourth  to  the  main- 
land cane  area.  The  approximate  25,000  tons 
a  year  expansion  for  cane  will  ease  the 
annual  acreage  restrictions  In  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

As  to  sugarbeets.  the  approximately 
75.000  tons  annual  Increase  in  quota  on  top 
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of  the  25-perccnt  enlargement  of  that  area's 
basic  quota  to  2,650.000  tons,  plus  the  need 
to  replenish  inventoriee  which  have  fallen 
below  desirable  working  levels  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  aU  the  sugarbeets 
that  re£isonably  may  be  expected  to  be 
processed  in  the  existing  sugarbeet  fac- 
tories and  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  some 
additional  production   In  new  localities. 

The  bUl  provides  that  acreage  not  in  ex- 
cess of  that  needed  to  yield  50,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  shall  be  reserved  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  In 
response  to  a  question  at  the  House  com- 
mittee hearing,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  it  was  his  understanding  that 
each  year  in  which  proportionate  shares  are 
effective  the  acreage  required  to  produce 
50,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  about  enough  for 
one  new  factory,  would  be  reserved  primarily 
for  new  localities  of  production.  In  the 
committee  report  on  pages  6.  7,  and  8,  his 
statement  Is  repeated  and  a  system  of 
priorities  and  selection  is  suggested  at  some- 
what greater  length. 

Your  committee  may  wish  to  provide  addi- 
tional legislative  history  or  statutory  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  his  administration  of 
the  new  locality  provision  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  will  welcome  all  of  the  guidance  you 
may  care  to  give  him  In  what.  I  know,  will 
be  a  difficult  administrative  decision — mak- 
ing procedure. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  now  to 
that  part  of  H.R.  12154  which  Is  in  substan- 
tial disagreement  with  the  administration's 
recommendations,  that  Is,  the  part  that  con- 
cerns the  acquisition  of  foreign  supplies. 

The  administration  has  recommended  and 
S.  3290  provides  that  the  quotas  for  foreign 
coimtrles  other  than  Cuba  under  the  present 
act  be  continued  and  that  the  balance  of 
our  foreign  requirements  of  2,585,000  tons 
at  the  present  level  of  sugar  requirements  be 
prorated  to  Cuba  to  become  available  to  that 
country  when  we  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Importations  of  such  sugar  would 
be  subject  to  an  Import  fee  of  the  amount 
needed  to  effect  a  domestic  price  which 
would  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  act.  It 
was  further  recommended  that  the  quotas 
for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  be  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  graduated  on  a  rising  scale. 
No  change  was  recommended  with  respect 
to  the  quota  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  the  terms  of  lmp>ortation  from  the 
Philippines. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  administra- 
tion recommended  the  recapture  of  the 
quota  premiums  through  the  Import  fee  and 
the  so-called  global  quota  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  Increase  Treasury  receipts  by 
about  $130  million  a  year  to  begin  with  and 
by  more  as  the  years  pass. 

2.  It  will  improve  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  an  equal  amount. 

3.  It  will  provide  better  assurance  of  sugar 
supplies  when  and  as  we  need  them. 

4  It  will  avoid  discrimination  by  the 
United  States  among  various  nations  with 
which  It  has  friendly  relations. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  written  28  years  ago 
to  deal  with  the  economic  emergency  then 
existing.  It  was  tailored  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion when  the  Philippines  were  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  was  our  only  sub- 
stantial foreign  supplier  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  worked  well  during  the 
prewar  period  and  dxirlng  the  early  poet- 
war  years.  It  benefited  producers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  and  lifted 
Cuba  out  of  the  depression.  Moreover,  while 
we  had  a  cooperative  government  in  Cuba 
that  was  able  to  supply  this  country  with 
virtually  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  at 
any  time,  the  system  gave  protection  to  do- 
mestic consumers  as  well  as  to  producers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ment and  communism  In  Cuba  we  lost  the 
very  basis  upon  which  the  previous  system 


of  country  quotas  was  established.  Since 
late  1960  this  country  has  tried  to  maintain 
the  form  of  the  old  system  by  distributing 
Cuba's  quotas  among  other  foreign  suppliers. 
Through  good  luck  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  supplies  for  domestic  consumers 
without  disruption  or  serious  price  in- 
creases. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
this  has  been  more  tlie  result  of  gocxJ  for- 
tune than  of  gx)d  management.  Reserve 
supplies  In  the  l.ndlvldual  foreign  supplying 
countries  have  iiot  been  adequate  to  give 
American  consumers  real  supply  protection. 

The  sugar  quota  system  has  become  a 
foreign  aid  measure  In  which  we  determine 
the  amount  of  aid  we  give  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try by  its  ability  to  gain  access  to  our  sugar 
market  rather  thr.n  by  Its  demonstrated  need 
for  foreign  assistance.  In  1961  we  Imported 
sugar  from  more  than  20  foreign  supplying 
countries  and  paid  them  a  total  of  over  $200 
million  in  excess  of  the  world  average  price 
of  sugar. 

Let  me  soy  why  the  administration  sup- 
ports a  price  well  above  the  competitive  level 
fur  domestic  producers  and  does  not  support 
the  same  high  premium  price  for  foreign 
suppliers,  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  with  which  we  have  a  trade 
agreement. 

The  degree  of  support  afforded  domestic 
producers  Is  possible  only  tiecause  the  act 
provides  for  production  management. 
Without  production  adjustment,  the  de- 
mand to  produce  sugar  crops  would  expand 
rapidly  in  this  country.  The  act  does  not 
provide  and  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to 
control  production  In  foreign  countries. 
Right  now.  production  is  being  expanded 
in  many  countries  of  the  world  In  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  larger  quota  in  the  U.S.  pre- 
mium market.  If  this  situation  Is  permit- 
ted or  encouraged  to  continue,  the  United 
States  may  soon  be  accused  of  promoting 
overproduction  and  of  breaking  interna- 
tional markets.  Even  now,  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  a  place  In  this  market.  In  a  few 
years  the  disappointment  of  those  countries 
which  do  not  receive  the  marketing  oppor- 
tunities they  hope  for  will  be  further  ag- 
gravated. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  the  so- 
called  global  quota. 

1.  It  has  been  said  the  protection  pro- 
vided domestic  producers  for  more  than  25 
years  under  the  Sugar  Act  would  be  im- 
paired unless  the  benefits  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers (other  than  direct  Government 
payments  and  tariff  protection)  be  made 
available  to  foreign  countries — 29  of  them 
as  provided  In  HJl.  12154.  I  do  not  really 
understand  this  contention.  The  price  and 
Income  protection  for  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers stems  from  section  201  of  the  act 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  a  supply  of  sugar  that 
win  be  consiuned  at  prices  that  will  not  be 
excessive  to  consumers  and  that  will  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  sugar  Industry.  That 
section  provides  further  detailed  guidance 
to  assure  the  attainment  of  the  general  ob- 
jective of  fair  and  stable  prices.  The  ad- 
ministration subscribes  without  reservation 
to  the  philosophy  that  American  farmers 
should  be  enabled  to  participate  with  all 
other  segments  of  our  p>opulation  in  the 
abundance  this  country  has  to  offer.  The 
administration  In  drafting  Its  recommenda- 
tion provided  assurance  that  when  foreign 
sugar  enters  the  flow  of  commerce  in  this 
country  it  would  be  priced  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  section  201  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  mechanism  provided  Is 
simple  and  It  Is  sure.  All  foreign  sugar 
coming  Into  this  country  must  pass  through 
a  customs  port  of  entry.  Right  now  under 
the  present  Sugar  Act,  no  quantity  of  sugar 
In  excess  of  100  pounds  may  be  entered 
without  the  Collector  of  Customs  having  in 
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hU  posseaalon  a  quota  clearance  certificate 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  administration  proposes  that  such 
clearance  certificates  for  foreign  sugar  other 
than  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
be  issued  only  upon  payment  or  binding 
agreement  to  pay  an  import  levy  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  difference  (after  adjust- 
ing for  freight  and  most-favored-natlon 
tariff)  between  the  world  miirket  price  of 
sugar  and  a  domesUc  price  consistent  with 
price  objectives  of  section  201.  The  fee 
would  be  varied  from  time  to  time  when- 
ever necessary.  Thus,  after  this  sugar  is 
cleared  through  customs,  it  is  priced  in  con- 
formity with  the  price  of  domestic  sugar 
similarly  situated. 

a.  A  number  of  persons  have  expressed 
fMn  that  permitting  all  friendly  countries 
to  compete  on  the  basis  proposed  would  not 
provide  the  secxirlty  of  foreign  sugar  supply 
obtainable  under  a  system  of  individual 
country  quotas.  The  validity  that  this  ar- 
gument may  have  had  disappeared  when 
Castro  took  over  Cuba  and  reoriented  the 
entire  life  of  that  country. 

It  is  true  enough  that  Cuba  once  main- 
tained ample  supplies  of  sugar  throughout 
every  month  of  the  year  to  serve  whatever 
siirges  might  occvir  in  the  demand  for  sugar 
in  the  United  States.  But  this  Is  the  past. 
No  country  today  produces  and  has  avail- 
able supplies  of  sugar  for  export  In  the  quan- 
tities that  Cuba  once  had.  In  July  1960, 
when  we  discontinued  sugar  importations 
from  Cuba,  a  number  of  our  other  supplying 
countries  had  recently  accumulated  sur- 
pluses, in  some  cases  to  embarrassing  pro- 
portions. The  two  eventa  happened  to 
occur  at  about  the  same  time.  But  in  the 
laat  2  years  we  have  drained  those  sur- 
pluses away  and  current  exportable  supplies 
from  those  countries  as  well.  For  more  than 
a  year,  o\ir  foreign  supplies  available  under 
a  strict  allocation  basis  have  been  shipped 
hot  from  the  mills.  A  natural  disaster  In 
any  one  of  the  countries,  a  strike  or  other 
economic  emergency,  or  a  miscalculation  as 
to  production  potential  interferes  with  the 
flow  of  sugar  from  that  source.  This  can  no 
more  be  corrected  quickly  than  it  can  be 
foreseen.  It  disturbs  the  marketing  of 
domestically  produced  sugar  which  be- 
comes available  in  quantities  in  the  closing 
quarters  of  the  year.  It  disturbs  the  price 
stability  that  is  so  desirable  under  this  type 
of  legislation.  Summertime  foreign  sup- 
plies, when  demand  is  heavy,  are  distress- 
ingly meager  and  last-quarter  supplies  are 
embarrassingly  large  when  the  mainland 
areas  are  in  the  midst  of  their  heavy 
production. 

The  fact  is  that  the  insecurity  and  insta- 
bility of  our  foreign  supplies  would  be  cor- 
rected under  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation and  consumers  would  have  the 
security  of  supplies  that  they  have  not  known 
In  the  last  2  years.  In  the  global  quota 
of  more  than  2,585.000  tons,  all  of  the 
friendly  countries  could  compete  for  a  share 
of  our  market,  and  our  refiners  would  have 
all  of  these  sources  from  which  to  obtain 
their  supplies  as  needed.  If  a  stoppage  oc- 
curs in  the  flow  from  one  source,  additional 
quantities  are  readily  available  elsewhere. 
The  situation  reverts  in  essence  to  what  it 
was  when  Cuba  maintained  a  large  reserve 
and  made  it  available  when  and  as  needed. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  economies  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  quota  supplying  countries  are 
geared  to  the  premium  price  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  will  suffer  in  making  the 
adjustment  to  the  world  market  price  level, 
even  If  that  market  rises  somewhat  follow- 
ing the  merger  of  our  foreign  requirements 
into  the  world  market.  It  is  true  that  the 
adjustment  could  better  have  been  made 
2  years  ago  than  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  these  countries  had  burdensome 
supplies  of  sugar  at  that  time  which  were 


beginning  to  create  severe  economic  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  the  Cuban  windfall, 
those  countries  supplied  many  times  the 
quantities  of  sugar  they  had  previously  been 
permitted  to  market  in  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
whose  premium  price  status  is  unchanged 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  all  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba  collectively  sup- 
plied less  than  300,000  tons  of  sugar  an- 
nually to  the  United  States  prior  to  July 
1960.  Under  S.  3290  which  embodies  the 
administration's  recommendations.  they 
would  retain  quotas  somewhat  larger  thiin 
they  had  2  years  ago  and  the  premium  nn 
this  sugar  would  be  reduced  gradually  until 
eliminated  at  the  end  of  1966.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  begin  eliminating  the  quota 
premium  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  future 
when  if  not  eliminated,  the  sugar  economies 
of  those  countries  would  be  even  more 
firmly  geared  to  our  premium  price  If  this 
occurs  and  the  Communist  regime  In  Cuba 
falls,  either  there  will  then  be  little  oppor- 
tunity in  our  market  for  Cuba  or  an  even 
more  difficult  adjustment  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  sugar  economies  of  the  other 
countries. 

4.  It  has  been  said  that  the  determination 
and  imposition  of  a  variable  Import  levy  by 
an  executive  department  places  too  much 
power  in  that  department.  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  this  committee  know  that  the 
Sugar  Act  for  many  years  has  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  total 
supply  of  sugar  that  can  be  marketed  In  this 
country.  His  direct  actions  with  respect 
to  sugar  supply  under  this  authority  have 
had  an  indirect  but  very  sure  effect  on 
prices — in  fact,  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  variable 
import  levy  would  have.  S.  3290  provides 
adequate  guidance  to  the  Department,  both 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  import  fee  to  be 
established  and  the  supply  of  sugar  made 
possible  by  the  total  quotas  Including  the 
so-called  global  quota. 

5.  It  is  said  that  the  imposition  of  the 
variable  Import  levy  will  be  regarded  a.s  an 
unfriendly  act  by  many  of  the  countries 
that  have  supplied  our  sugar.  This  is  ines- 
capable but  in  time  will  be  relegated  to  the 
past.  On  the  other  hand  the  experience  of 
the  last  2  years  makes  It  very  clear  that  our 
present  sugar  Import  policy  wins  us  no 
friends.  Regardless  of  the  terminology  used, 
such  as  "quota"  and  "nonquota"  sugar,  when 
a  country  receives  an  allocation  for  one  pe- 
riod, it  expects  one  of  greater  or  equal  size 
In  each  succeeding  period.  Misunderstand- 
ings have  arisen  because  of  the  Irregular 
nature  of  the  allocations.  Countries  that 
have  not  received  allocations  have  felt  even 
more  strongly  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  discrimination.  Failure  to  receive  alloca- 
tions and  the  receipt  of  allocations,  alike,  In 
the  past  2  years  have  produced  misunder- 
standings and  in  some  cases  ill  will. 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  buying  our  foreign 
requirements  at  the  going  price  is  contrary 
to  our  national  policy  of  trying  to  improve 
the  market  for  basic  commodities,  particu- 
larly those  produced  In  Latin  America.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  practice 
of  buying  sugar  from  selected  countries  at 
very  high  premium  prices  without  ability  to 
tailor  production  to  market  needs  could 
contribute  to  sound  and  orderly  markets  for 
basic  commodities.  Conversely  the  opening 
of  our  market  to  all  friendly  cane  sugar  ex- 
porting countries  would  certainly  Improve 
the  international  marketing  climate  for  sug- 
ar and  because  of  the  enlarged  marketing 
opportunities  support  the  price  of  sugar  el- 
igible for  entry  here  that  moves  In  world 
trade. 

7.  It  has  been  said  that  current  produc- 
tion costs  are  higher  than  the  world  price 
for  sugar.  This  may  be  but,  if  so,  a  substan- 
tial contributing  factor  has  been  the  hope 


of  disposing  of  exports  In  the  U.S.  premium 
priced  market.  Furthermore,  these  hopes 
undoubtedly  have  given  rise  to  production 
plans  In  high-cost  producing  areas.  The 
most  obvious  solution  for  bringing  prices  up 
to  a  profitable  level  is  to  remove  a  device 
which  can  only  in  the  long  run  bring  about 
overproduction,  disorderly  markets,  and  un- 
protltablo  enterprises. 

With  respect  to  the  importation  of  dlrect- 
c'lnsuniptlon  (refined)  sugar,  U,  3290  retains 
without  substantial  change  the  dlrect-cun- 
suinplton  limitations  of  the  present  act  ex- 
cept that  the  375,000-ton  limitation  within 
the  proration  for  Cuba  would  be  reduced  to 
250,000  tons  when  we  are  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country  and  eliminated  com- 
pletely at  other  times.  This  change  is  rec- 
ommended to  compensate  the  cane  sugar 
leftnlng  Industry  for  its  percentage  loss  of 
the  total  sugar  market  stemming  from  the 
fart  that  refined  beet  sugar  marketings  have 
been  Increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  total 
market  growth. 

S  3290  which  embodies  the  administra- 
tion s  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Sugar  Act  provides  needed  changes  to  bring 
the  sugar  program  into  conformity  with  the 
situation  that  now  exists  and  to  make  It 
viable  for  the  changes  which  may  occur  be- 
fore the  end  of  1966. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  House 
bill  departs  very  substantially  from  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  with  respect 
to  imported  sugar.  H  R  12154  Increases  the 
b\sic  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  by  about  1,085.000  tons,  reduces  the 
qu.tas  reserved  for  Cuba  when  it  returns  to 
the  Hemispheric  Community  of  Nations  to 
1  500.000  tuns  and  allocates  that  quota  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  next  year  to  11 
of  the  29  countries  which  are  granted  basic 
quotas.  The  report  on  the  bill  indicates  that 
Congress  will  review  the  temporary  alloca- 
tions of  the  Cuban  quota  after  1963. 

The  House  bill  further  provides  that  the 
quota  premium  will  continue  to  be  paid  on 
all  foreign  sugars. 

There  Is  one  additional  special  provision 
of  the  House  bill,  not  recommended  by  the 
administration,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention. Section  18  of  H.R.  12154  provides 
for  the  refund  of  more  than  $22  million  col- 
lected as  an  entry  fee  on  the  nonquota  pur- 
chase sugar  which  the  act  provided  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  last  half  of 
1960  and  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  a  period 
within  theTrujlllo  regime.  In  March  of  1961, 
the  act  was  amended  to  relieve  the  President 
of  the  requirement  that  he  purchase  non- 
quota sugar  from  any  country  with  which  we 
are  not  in  diplomatic  relations.  No  further 
nonquota  purchase  sugar  was  purchased 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  until  this  year 
by  which  time  diplomatic  relations  had  been 
resumed  with  the  present  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  No  fee  was  col- 
lected at  any  time  on  the  sugar  which  came 
Into  this  country  within  the  statutory  quota 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  Two  of  the 
companies,  or  their  successors,  who  paid  the 
entry  fee  on  nonquota  sugar  In  order  to 
market  it  have  brought  actions  in  the  couit 
of  claims  to  recover  the  fees  that  each  paid. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  legal 
authorities  of  the  Government  that  the  fees 
were  properly  and  legally  Imposed  and  It  Is 
our  feeling  that  the  litigation  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  without  legislative  In- 
terposition. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  feels  strongly  that  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  letter  of  May  14,  1962.  to  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  con- 
stitutes a  sound  and  desirable  basis  for 
amending  and  extending  the  Sugar  Act.  We 
would  now  like  to  renew  those  recommenda- 
tions and  urge  that  this  committee  amend 
H.R.  12134  accordingly. 
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rEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION JURISDICTION  OVER  IN- 
TERNATIONAL RATES 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  great  things  about  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  that  there  Is  the  right 
of  debate,  the  right  to  be  wrong,  the 
right  to  be  proved  wrong,  and  the  right 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  debate  concerning  the  bill  which 
is  now  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate  as  a  legislative  matter,  I  am  sure 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  will  make 
some  misstatements  from  time  to  time. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  correct  them,  inso- 
far as  that  is  the  case.  We  seek  to 
present  the  full  facts  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Likewise,  those  who 
favor  the  propxwed  legislation  will  tend 
to  make  some  incorrect  statements  from 
time  to  time. 

On  yesterday.  In  the  course  of  my 
speech,  I  made  the  statement  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  never  undertaken  to  determine  what 
the  rates  should  be  for  oversea  calls, 
for  calls  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  history  of  that 
Commission.  For  28  years  the  Commis- 
sion has  never  even  attempted  to  do 
that  Job. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  raised  the  question  of  FCC  juris- 
diction over  international  rates.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  contention  that  the  FCC 
has  no  Jurisdiction  to  set  rates  for  inter- 
national communications  services  offered 
by  U.S.  international  communications 
carriers.  He  was  apparently  willing  to 
concede  that  the  FCC  might  have  the 
power  to  set  a  limit  on  the  overall  earn- 
ings of  a  U.S.  international  communica- 
tions carrier  but  wanted  to  stop  there. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  seemed 
to  reason  that  the  United  States  could 
not  have  such  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
national rates  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  messages  Involved  tenninated  or 
were  received  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  communications  activities  within 
foreign  countries  were  subject  only  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  country 
involved. 

With  reference  to  the  colloquy  on  this 
point,  the  following  sections  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  as  amended  are 
relevant: 

Sec.  201(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio  to 
furnish  such  communication  service  upon 
reasonable  request  therefor. 

Sec.  201(b)  All  charges,  practices,  classi- 
fications, and  regulations  for  and  in  con- 
nection with  such  communication  service, 
shall  be  Just  and  reasonable,  and  any  charge, 
practice,  classification,  or  regulation  that  is 
unjust  or  unreasonable  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  unlawful. 

These  sections  seem  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  FCC  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
rates  charged  by  a  common  carrier  en- 
gaged in  foreign  communications.  A 
check  with  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion indicated  that  the  FCC  itself  has 
never  had  any  doubt  as  to  its  own  juris- 
diction over  international  rates. 


Sic.  203.  (a)  Srery  common  carrier,  except 
connecting  carriers,  ihall,  wltliln  euch  rea- 
sonable time  as  the  CommlMlon  shall  desig- 
nate, file  with  the  Commission  and  print  and 
keep  open  for  public  Inspeotlon  schedules 
showing  all  charges  for  ttaeUT  and  Ita  con- 
necting carriers  for  Interstate  and  foreign 
wire  or  radio  communication  between  the 
different  points  on  its  own  system,  and  be- 
tween points  on  Its  own  ssratem  and  points 
on  the  system  of  its  connecting  carriers  or 
points  on  the  system  of  any  other  carrier 
subject  to  this  Act  when  a  through  route 
has  been  established  whether  such  charges 
are  joint  or  separate,  and  showing  the  classi- 
fications, practices,  and  regulations  affecting 
such  charges. 

Under  this  section  the  FCC  requires 
a  filing  by  all  international  carriers  of 
their  through  routes.  This  is  required 
even  though  a  connecting  carrier  may  be 
an  entity  owned  and  operated  by  a 
foreign  government. 

Apparently,  the  only  reason  why  the 
FCC  has  not  attempted  more  compre- 
hensive regulation  or,  in  fact,  any  regula- 
tion of  international  telephone  rates,  has 
been  that  it  was  lacking  in  financial  and 
[>ersonnel  resources  and  there  may  be  a 
contributing  factor;  namely,  that  there 
has  not  been  much  interest  in  the  regu- 
lation of  these  rates  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Commission,  and 
based  on  the  wording  of  the  statute,  it 
appears  clear  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FCC  which  was  questioned  on  the  floor 
does  in  fact  exist. 

In  other  words,  the  FCC  clearly  has 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  foreign  and  over- 
sea rates,  even  though  it  has  not  done 
so.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly,  I  raised  the  question  when 
the  representative  of  the  FCC  was  before 
the  subcommittee.  The  answer  given  by 
the  staff  assistant,  Mr.  Strassburg,  may 
be  found  on  page  433  of  the  hearings,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Sthassbvrg.  I  am  Bernard  Strassburg, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Common  Carrier  Bu- 
reau of  the  Commission. 

What  we  did  by  this  letter.  Senator,  we 
could  have  done  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history.  We  have  the  power  to  Inquire  Into 
the  oversea  rates  of  the  telephone  company, 
unquestionably.  We  certainly  have  fixed 
rates  time  and  time  again  for  the  interna- 
tional telegraph  carriers  In  great  detail. 

Now,  the  reason  that  we  have  not  in  the 
past  gone  into  a  rate  investigation,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  oversea  rate  classi- 
fications are  several,  and  one,  I  think,  is  that 
the  rates  which  were  established  back  in 
1945,  the  present  rates  were  established  back 
in  1945,  since  that  time  the  traffic  has  grown 
but  it  has  been  a  very  small  part  of  the  over- 
all operations  subject  to  our  Jurisdiction. 
And  the  Commission,  with  its  limited  time 
and  personnel,  has  to  pick  and  choose  where 
it  is  going  to  focus  its  rate  attention. 

Now,  we  do.  as  Commissioner  Craven  and 
Chairman  Minow  indicated,  keep  a  surveil- 
lance over  the  overall  earnings.  In  services 
subject  to  our  Jurisdiction,  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. We  do  from  time  to  time  get  Into 
specific  classifications  of  service. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  5-year  Investi- 
gation, a  very  comprehensive  investigation, 
of  the  domestic  private-line  services  of  both 
A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Union.  There,  we 
were  dealing  with  an  important  segment  of 
service  on  which  there  were  substantial  rea- 
sons to  look  into  It. 

But  as  far  as  the  oversea  rates  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  growing  service.     The  serv- 


ice aeemed  to  be  developing  under  ita  ezlit- 
ing  rate  etructure  and  rate  levele  without 
being  Inhibited  by  those  rate  levels,  and  the 
time  haa  come  now,  in  light  of  develop- 
ments as  we  stated  In  this  letter  to  AT.  ft  T. 
that  we  are  going  to  get  Into  this  thing  and 
look  precisely  at  their  oversea  costs. 

So  It  is  a  matter  of  the  choice  and  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  as  It  goee  alon«  in 
light  of  a  number  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  R«cord  a  let- 
ter from  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Chairman  Newton  N.  Minow  to 
Mr.  F,  R.  Kappel,  pre&ident,  American 
Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono, 
as  follows : 

Juki  30, 1961. 
Mr  P.  R.  Kapfh. 

President,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  New  York,  NY. 

Deak  Six:  The  Conunlsslon  by  letter  dated 
July  26,  1960,  requested  that  you  undertake 
a  cost  study  of  your  oversea  communication 
services  to  develop  for  these  services  the  In- 
vestment, expenses,  and  revenues  a£soclated 
therewith.  In  your  reply  of  August  8,  1960. 
you  recalled  previous  discussions  with  the 
Commission  relative  to  your  views  of  a 
worldwide  cable  system  and  stated  that  since 
there  had  been  a  number  of  developments  In 
that  field  you  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Commission  the  current  statiu  of  your  cable 
plans  before  undertaking  the  requested  cost 
study.  Shortly  thereafter  you  did  make  such 
a  presentation  to  the  Commission.  You  fur- 
ther stated  in  your  reply  that  meanwhile 
you  proposed  to  consider  methods  and  proce- 
dures which  might  be  appropriate  for  a  study 
of  your  oversea  operations. 

The  Commission  has  further  considered 
this  matter  in  the  light  of  current  develop- 
ments and  desires  that  you  proceed  at  once 
to  make  a  cost  study  that  will  reflect  the  cur- 
rent level  of  earnings  on  your  oversea  com- 
munication services.  In  this  connection,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  with  our  staff 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
some  of  the  details  of  the  coet  study.  As 
indicated  In  your  letter  of  August  8.  it  is 
presumed  that  you  have  done  considerable 
preliminary  work  in  this  connection  since 
that  time.  Without  in  any  way  delaying 
the  completion  of  this  study,  the  Commis- 
sion requests  that,  during  the  course  of  the 
study,  the  company  give  attention  to  the 
matter  of  formulating  procedures  that  will 
readily  provide  this  type  of  Information 
whenever  required. 

In  previous  discussions  of  proposed  cost 
studies  your  position,  as  we  understood  It, 
was  that  such  studies  would  be  of  little 
value  because  of  the  rapidly  changing  com- 
plexion of  oversea  business  occasioned  by 
new  cable  project*  and  the  advent  of  satel- 
lite communications.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Commission  has  never  had  before  it  data  on 
which  to  properly  evaluate  the  level  of  earn- 
ings on  your  oversea  communication  serv- 
ices. Such  an  evaluation  can  no  longer  be 
delayed.  As  we  are  sure  you  appreciate,  post- 
ponement of  further  Commission  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  until  the  character  of 
your  oversea  business  stabilizes  is  out  of  the 
question  since  the  point  of  time  at  which 
this  is  likely  to  occur  cannot  possibly  be 
foreseen  at  this  time.  We  have  noted,  for 
instance,  the  substantial  amounts  that  Bell 
Laboratories  Is  bUling  your  company  for 
satellite  research  and  development  and  yovir 
applications  for  construction  of  new  cable 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  In 
promptly  complying  with  this  request. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 

Newton  N.  Minow,  Chairman. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
the  letter  which  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
troversy and  question  of  fact  involved 
as  to  whether  the  FCC  has  the  power 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  A.T.  &  T.,  inso- 
far as  those  rates  involve  calls  from 
this  Nation  to  a  foreign  nation : 

Aa  you  are  aware,  the  Commission  has 
never  had  before  it  data  on  which  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  level  of  earnings  on  your 
oversea  communication  services.  Such  an 
evaluation  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  As 
we  are  sure  you  appreciate,  postponement 
of  further  Commission  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  the  character  of  your  oversea 
business  stabilizes  Is  out  of  the  question 
since  the  point  of  time  at  which  this  is 
likely  to  occur  cannot  possibly  be  foreseen 
at  this  time.  We  have  noted,  for  instance, 
the  substantial  amounts  that  Bell  Labora- 
tories is  billing  your  company  for  satellite 
research  and  development  and  your  applica- 
tions for  construction  of  new  cable  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  basis  whatever  for  the  contention 
that  Jurisdiction  does  not  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  regulate  oversea  rates. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  exercise  its  function  ever  since  the 
Commission  was  established.  The  fail- 
ure is  a  28-year  failure — which  is  a  long 
time  to  fall  to  do  a  Job  assigned  to  a 
commission  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Rand  Corp.  esti- 
mated that  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  has  made  a  66-percent 
profit  on  its  oversea  operations.  If  a 
6*-^ -percent  return  on  investment  would 
be  regarded  as  fair  for  a  regulated  pub- 
lic utility,  a  66-p>ercent  profit  works  out 
to  10  times  the  rate  of  profit  that  could 
be  justified  for  that  oversea  service 
alone.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  caused  some  of  us  to  say,  "If  you 
are  going  to  rely  upon  the  FCC  to  see 
that  oversea  telephone  rates  are  rea- 
sonable, and  that  the  space  satellite 
program  would  be  properly  regulated  if 
we  let  it  go  under  the  control  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
you  are  leaning  on  a  weak  reed  indeed." 

Mr.  President,  ix"  there  is  no  further 
morning  business 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Stock- 
piling Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Irriga- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  object. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     Objection 
is  heard. 


EUROPEAN  STEEL  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  28,  written 
by  Mr.  Ray  Vicker,  reporting  from  Lux- 
embourg, entitled  "Steel  Freedom — 
European  Mills  Grow  Mightily  as  Mar- 
ket Shackles  are  Removed." 

This  article,  which  discusses  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  steel  production  in 
the  Common  Market,  points  out  that 
steel  prices  since  1952  in  the  Common 
Market  have  risen  about  3  percent  as 
against  the  U.S.  price  rise  of  43  per- 
cent. During  this  same  period  the 
Common  Market  has  reached  a  produc- 
tion output  of  80.6  million  tons  last  year 
as  against  U.S.  production  of  98  million 
tons. 

The  article  discusses  the  interesting 
formula  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community— "limited  planning"— which 
has  encouraged  low  prices,  more  efficient 
production,  and  has  taken  what  seems  to 
be  a  realistic  position  on  mergers  of  steel 
companies. 

This  article,  which  contains  a  wealth 
of  detail  on  wages  and  prices  and  the 
organization  of  the  steel  industry  in 
Europe,  should  be  studied  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  competitive  position  of 
the  American  steel  industry  in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
one  paragraph  in  the  article,  as  follows: 

And  the  extent  to  which  Western  European 
steel  mills  have  modernized  their  facilities 
often  has  drawn  the  openly  expressed  envy  of 
American  steel  men.  In  Prance.  SOLLAC.  a 
leading  steelmaker,  recently  had  to  turn 
down  a  request  from  a  French  travel  agency 
to  route  busloads  of  tourists  through  its 
Lorraine  Rolling  Mills  at  Seremange.  Its 
reason:  The  mill  is  so  crowded  with  v.siting 
steel  executives,  who  come  to  study  the  in- 
stallation, that  no  guides  can  be  spared. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
about  25  percent  of  steel  production  by 
1965  is  expected  to  come  from  high- 
speed oxygen  furnaces,  against  2.5  per- 
cent in  1960. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  one  of  the 
most  illuminating  discussions  that  I  have 
ever  read  of  the  problem  of  our  com- 
petition in  the  Common  Market  in  a 
basic  industry  such  as  steel. 

I  call  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  it  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  certain  economic  develop- 
ments in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where 
the  iron  industry  is  such  a  vital  part  of 
our  economy. 

I  wish  to  encourage  in  every  way  I  can, 
in  a  helpful  manner,  the  modernization 
of  our  steel  plant  wherever  it  is  required, 
so  that  the  United  States  can  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market. 

I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  stimulate  the 
mining  of  iron  ore  and  the  conversion 
of  certain  types  of  low-grade  ore.  such 
as  taconite,  and  the  expansion  of  what 
we  call  taconite  facilities,  which  make 
taconite  pellets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  to 
have  the  article  by  Mr.  Ray  Vicker.  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May 


28,    1962,   printed  at   this  point   in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steel  Freedom — Exjropean  Mills  Grow 
Mightily  as  Market  Shackles  Are  Re- 
moved— Common  Market  Arm  Ends  Tar- 
iffs. CtJRBs  ON  OuTPtjT;  Prices  Stable  as 
Pay  Rises — Some  Lessons  for  the  United 
States? 

(By  Ray  Vicker) 

LuxEMBOLTiG. — Americans  on  both  sides  of 
last  month's  spectacular  steel  price  battle 
might  be  surprised  to  chat  with  European 
steel  experts. 

Supporters  of  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp  's 
[X)Sltlon  would  hear  mill  executives  report 
they  have  raised  wages  rapidly  while  prices 
held  nearly  steady,  and  yet  still  earned 
enough  profit  to  finance  most  of  a  giant  in- 
crease In  spending  to  expand  and  modernize 
their  plants. 

And  supporters  of  President  Kennedy's 
stand  would  hear  regulatory  authorities  boast 
they  had  helped  write  this  record  by  allow- 
ing the  mills  almost  complete  freedom  to  sell 
their  metal  at  any  price  they  please. 

This  happy  situation  doesn't  quite  mean 
the  mlllenlum  has  arrived  In  European  steel 
But  It  fXovs  t*ll  something  about  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  European  CixU  and 
Sterl  Community- the  oldest  of  the  inter- 
mit lonal  agencies  working  to  tie  the  econ- 
umics  iif  Prance.  West  Germany,  Italy  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Luxembourg  Into  u  com- 
mon m.irket 

production   boom 

In  1952  ECSC  set  up  shop  amid  the  medi- 
eval fortifications  of  this  ravine-cut  city. 
Sine©  then  It  has  exercised  regulatory 
authority  over  Western  EJuropean  mills 
roughly  analogous  to  the  authority  of  the 
US  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
American  railroads.  And  In  that  period  It 
has  guided  ETuropean  mills  through  a  boom 
that  makes  a  striking  comparison  with  the 
record  of  American  steel  by  practically  any 
yardstick  chosen. 

Some  figures  perhaps  best  tell  the  st^^ry. 
Between  1952  and  1861,  ECSC  mills  raised 
production  almost  75  percent  against  a  U.S. 
gain  of  about  5  percent.  In  the  last  9  years 
C<3mmon  Market  steel  prices  have  ri.sen 
about  3  percent.  U.S.  prices  43  percent.  In 
1952,  ECSC-regulated  mills  t^irned  out  less 
than  half  as  much  metal  as  their  bigger 
American  rivals:  last  year  Common  Market 
steel  output  of  80.6  million  tons  trailed  US 
production  of  98  million  tons  by  less  than 
22  percent. 

In  the  last  7  years  European  steel  unions 
have  raised  wages  by  amounts  ranging  from 
50  percent  in  Italy  to  100  percent  In  Ger- 
many, against  a  U.S  rise  of  about  43  percent, 
though  European  wages  still  are  far  below 
US.  steel  pay.  In  the  same  period,  ECSC- 
regulated  mills  have  almost  tripled  their 
-spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment,  to 
about  $1  2  billion  last  year.  And  they  have 
drawn  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  investment 
funds  from  retained  profit — precisely  the 
sort  of  thing  American  mills  say  they  can't 
do  without  price  boosts  of  the  sort  President 
Kennedy  recently  forced  them  to  rescind 

HOW     AGENCY      WORKS 

How  does  ECSC  do  it?  Its  methods,  of 
course,  have  been  tailored  to  conditions  vast- 
ly different  from  those  confronting  Ameri- 
can steel.  But  at  a  time  when  steel  prices 
and  profits  are  still  the  subject  of  Intense, 
US  debate — and  when  President  Kennrdy 
has  been  calling  on  American  business  and 
labor  to  study  how  European  countries  have 
achieved  their  high  economic  growth  rates 
and  "see  if  there  is  something  that  we  can 
learn" — the  agency's  policies  may  neverthe- 
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less  be  worth  some  study.  Its  formula: 
Limited  planning,  combined  with  injection 
of  more  freedom  into  steel  marketing  than 
Europe  has  ever  known. 

The  story  begins  with  the  condition  of 
European  steel  when  ECSC  was  formed.  In 
common  with  many  other  European  indus- 
tries, it  was  hobbled  by  both  national  and 
corporate  shackles.  Tariffs  often  barred  a 
mill  from  using  cheap  raw  materials  a  few 
miles  away  across  a  national  border.  Dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  often  forced  buy- 
ers to  deal  only  with  mills  in  their  own 
country.  Cartels  limited  output  and  other- 
wise restrained  competition.  A  steel  user 
often  couldn't  discover  what  his  competi- 
tors paid  for  their  metal,  since  prices  fre- 
quently were  set  in  Individual,  secret  ne- 
gotiations  between   mill    and    buyer 

ECSC  began  by  tearing  away  mt)St  of  these 
restrictions.  It  eliminated  tariffs,  leaving 
mills  free  to  shop  anywhere  in  Europe  for 
the  cheapest  materials  they  could  get  It 
helped  remove  many  nationalistic  restric- 
tions on  commerce.  It  banned  agreements 
curbing  output  and  fixing  prices.  It  told 
mills  they  could  set  any  price  they  chose. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  forced  them  to  pub- 
lish official  price  lists  applying  to  all  buy- 
ers— encouraging  ateel  users  to  shop  around 
for  the  lowest  priced  metal 

MCRCFR  ruLK  les 

Simultaneously,  ECSC  ln.xtltuted  i\  dual- 
purpo.se  merger  policy  It  rncournKe»,  or  at 
least  did  not  oppose,  merjjers  It  thought 
would  promote  efficiency,  since  it  feels  Evir^i- 
l><>un  mills  In  general  have  not  reached  their 
maximum  efficient  sire  But  It  frowned  on 
mergers  It  felt  would  allow  any  company  to 
dominate  It^  market,  and  held  to  this  policy 
despite  aome  grumbling  from  German  pro- 
dvicers  who  woiUd  like  to  reconstitute  the 
giant  combines  that  controlled  German  steel 
before  World  War  II. 

As  a  result,  claims  E  P.  Wellensteln, 
EC-SC's  gray-mustached  general  secretary, 
there  is  more  competition  in  steel  here  than 
In  the  United  States,  despite  your  antitrust 
activities."  The  biggest  Common  Market 
steel  enterprise,  Italy's  Flnsider  group,  con- 
trols only  10  percent  of  the  area's  produc- 
tion; at  last  report  United  States  Steel  owned 
about  28  percent  of  American  steel-melting 
capacity.  ECSC  officials  indicate  they  might 
let  a  company  take  15  percent  of  the  market, 
but  would  consider  20  percent  "getting  pretty 
big" 

Finally  ECSC  acts  as  a  sort  of  central  in- 
dustry planning  agency — though  one  with 
limited  authority.  The  agency  has  the  tax- 
ing power  of  a  sovereign  nation,  and  collects 
Its  own  funds  out  of  a  levy  on  the  sales  of 
the  mills  it  regulates.  It  has  used  Its  funds 
to  encourage  expansion  and  modernization, 
lending  money  at  low  Interest  rates  to  mills, 
building  new  facilities:  at  the  end  of  1961  It 
had  granted  credits  totaling  $313.2  million. 
The  agency  also  is  conducting  centralized 
research  into  automation  practices  and  pro- 
cedures, channeling  the  Information  to  all 
Common  Market  mUls. 

ECSC  loans  provide  only  a  minor  portion 
of  the  money  Common  Market  mills  spend 
on  new  facilities;  most  comes  from  their 
own  resources  or  out*ide  borrowing.  The 
agency  however,  insists  that  mills  file  all 
investment  proposals  with  It  for  clearance, 
and  advises  what  investments  it  thinks  are 
worthwhile  and  which  ones  would  only 
build  excess  capacity.  It  can't  stop  a  mill 
from  making  an  investment  anyway.  If  the 
mill  can  raise  the  money.  But  it  can  make 
such  fundraising  difficult;  Common  Market 
banks  and  lending  agencies  respect  ECSC  de- 
cisions, and  often  raise  interest  rates  when 
lending  money  for  an  expansion  the  agency 
disapproves. 

On  labor,  ECSCs  policy  is  simplicity  itself; 
There  is  no  policy.  The  agency  has  no  au- 
thority  to  take  any  part  in  wage  negotia- 


tions, and  it  has  not  tried  to  obtain  any, 
preferring  to  leave  mills  and  unions  to  bar- 
gain freely.  European  mills  bargain  sep- 
arately with  about  18  unions.  Instead  of 
with  one  giant  union  as  In  the  United 
States,  and  though  wages  are  rising  rapidly 
on  a  percentage  basis,  they  are  still  far  be- 
low American  pay.  German  steel  workers, 
among  the  best  paid  in  Europe,  draw  97 
cents  an  hour:  U.S.  mlllhands  recently  have 
averaged  about  $3.23. 

ECSC,  and  the  mills  It  regulates,  have 
some  problems  too,  of  course.  Like  Ameri- 
can steel  men.  some  European  mill  execu- 
tives fear  excess  capacity  Is  developing. 
Common  Market  steel  capacity  is  scheduled 
to  grow  to  110  million  tons  by  1965,  against 
88  million  tons  last  December  31;  the  ECSC 
recently  urged  mills  not  to  expand  capacity 
for  flat -rolled  products  any  further. 

PRICE    WORRIES    WITH    A    DIFFERENCE 

Other  worries  may  have  a  strange  ring  to 
American  ears.  Unlike  President  Kennedy, 
ECSC  authorities  are  a  bit  concerned  tiiat 
hot  competition  may  drive  some  steel  prices 
too  low.  Recently,  some  producers  cut  con- 
crete reinforcing  bars  to  $92,40  a  ton,  from 
the  former  $104.50,  to  compete  against  Im- 
ports from  Czechoslovakia, 

And  unlike  United  States  Steel's  Chairman 
Roger  Blough,  some  European  mill  executives 
wl.«;h  they  were  not  left  so  rigorously  alone  In 
price  and  production  decisions.  A  few 
would  like  tu  bring  back  production-limiting 
cartel  agreements  now  that  cap»clty  may  be 
growing  faster  Uian  demand. 

But  both  ECSC  and  European  mills  gen- 
erally are  pleased  with  the  agency's  progress 
Whether  or  not  capacity  Is  too  large  now, 
sales  are  still  growing  Agency  officials  esti- 
mate coal  and  steel  voUune  In  the  Common 
Market  will  top  $10  billion  this  year,  against 
$95  billion  In  1961  and  less  than  $5  billion 
m   1953, 

NO  TIME  FOR  TOURISTS 

And  the  extent  to  which  Western  Euro- 
pean steel  mills  have  modernized  their  facili- 
ties often  has  drawn  the  openly  expressed 
envy  of  American  steel  men.  In  Prance, 
SOLI. AC,  a  leading  steelmaker,  recently  had 
to  turn  down  a  request  from  a  French  travel 
agency  to  route  busloads  of  tourists  through 
its  Lorraine  Rolling  Mills  at  Seremange,  Its 
reason :  The  mill  is  so  crowded  with  visiting 
steel  executives,  who  come  to  study  the  In- 
stallation, that  no  guides  can  be  spared. 

More  innovation  Is  on  the  way,  too.  In 
the  Saar  region  of  Western  Germany.  Dil- 
llnger  Huttenwerke  shows  visitors  molten 
steel  flowing  continuously  through  a  furnace 
to  rolling  mills,  instead  of  being  made  In 
batches  which  must  then  cool,  solidify  and 
be  reheated  to  be  rolled;  several  other  mills 
also  are  experimenting  with  this  "continu- 
ous casting"  process.  Throughout  the  Com- 
mon Market,  about  25  percent  of  steel  pro- 
duction by  1965  Is  expected  to  come  from 
high-speed  oxygen  furnaces,  against  2.5  per- 
cent in  1960. 

ECSC  stemmed  from  proposals  made  by 
Robert  Schumann,  French  Foreign  Minister 
in  the  early  1950's.  European  statesmen,  dis- 
illusioned by  war,  visualized  an  economical- 
ly Integrated  Europe  as  a  start  toward  politi- 
cal cooperation,  and  thought  the  basic  coal 
and  steel  Industries  were  a  good  place  to 
start.  The  agency's  creation  was  the  first 
major  step  toward  European  economic  unity, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  Its  success  helped 
spur  some  of  the  later  moves. 

PART  OF  COMMON  MARKET 

Today,  ECSC  is  largely  Integrated  into  the 
Common  Market  structure.  It  is  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Common  Market  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  a  group  of  top  government 
officials  of  the  six  member  nations  who  act 
as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors  for  all  Inter- 
national European  economic  agencies.  It  re- 
ceives advice  from  the  European  Parliament, 


a  group  of  legislators  from  the  national  par- 
liaments of  the  six  countries.  Disputes  aris- 
ing from  its  operations  are  heard  by  the 
European  Court  of  Justice,  which  performs 
the  same  function  for  other  Common  Mar- 
ket agencies;  recently  the  court  told  Italian 
steel  companies  they  had  to  let  ECSC  inves- 
tigators examine  their  books. 

In  its  internal  operations.  ECSC  is  gov- 
erned by  a  High  Authority  of  nine  men 
selected  by  the  member  states.  They  act 
somewhat  like  a  cabinet,  with  each  member 
specializing  in  certain  aspects  of  the  agency  s 
work,  and  elect  their  own  president  and  vice 
president.  All  six  states  must  be  repre- 
sented, but  no  more  than  two  of  the  men 
may  come  from  any  one  country. 

The  Authority  supervises  a  staff  of  about 
950.  which  works  In  a  dozen  offices  scattered 
around  Luxembourg,  A  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  51  business,  labor  and  consumer 
leaders  offers  advice  on  policy,  but  the  ECSC 
does  not  ha\e  to  take  it. 

TAX,    BUDCrr    CUTS 

ECSCs  Internal  administration  has  been 
efficient  enough  so  that,  with  steel  prosper- 
ing. It  has  been  lowering  taxes  and  trimming 
Its  budget.  It  can  Impoae  a  tax  of  up  to 
1  percent  of  steel  mill  and  coal  mine  sales, 
but  has  lowered  this  in  several  stages  to 
0,3  percent  as  expanding  sales  brought  In  all 
the  money  It  needed  at  lower  rates. 

The  money  ftnaiices  a  variety  of  aoclal  proj- 
ects as  well  aa  modernlmtlon  loans  and 
research,  SCSC  provides  supplementary 
unemployment  compensation  for  Idle  steel- 
workers  and  miners,  trains  them  for  new 
Jobs,  and  gives  them  money  to  transfer  to 
employment  In  other  ar«as.  It  also  has 
assisted  In  financing  56.000  new  homes  for 
steel  and  coal  workers,  and  has  granted  easy 
credits  to  areas  where  antiquated  coal  mines 
are  closing  to  help  them  attract  new  industry 

ECSCs  budget  totaled  $48  million  in  the 
1960-61  fiscal  year,  but  has  been  cut  to  $40 
million  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  Main 
reason:  European  prosperity  has  made  It 
easier  for  idle  coal  miners  to  find  Jobs,  and 
eased  the  burden  on  the  agency's  social 
funds. 

The  ECSC  has  been  nowhere  near  as  suc- 
cessful with  coal  as  with  steel,  though  most 
authorities  blame  this  on  tough  competition 
from  oil  and  the  fact  that  many  high -cost 
mines  work  seams  where  automatic 
machinery  can't  be  used.  Coal  production 
has  dropped  from  262.9  million  tons  in  1952 
to  252,6  million  tons  last  year,  and  since  1958 
some  136.000  Common  Market  miners,  or  22 
percent  of  the  work  force  have  lost  their  Jobs. 


THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  THE 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  TAX 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
since  some  public  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  I  am  drafting  an 
amendment  to  the  House  passed  corjx)- 
rate  and  excise  rate  extension  bill  to 
make  the  5-percent  reduction  in  the  air 
transportation  tax  elTective  July  1,  1962, 
rather  than  January  1,  1963,  I  want  to 
state  that  what  I  am  prcE>osing  is  a  very 
simple  change. 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  this 
morning  describes  my  amendment  as  re- 
storing the  original  provisions  of  the 
transport  tax  bill.  By  that,  the  writer 
means  that  it  will  restore  the  original 
relationship  of  this  House-passed  bill 
by  providing  for  simultaneous  reduction 
of  both  the  rail-bus  and  the  air  carrier 
taxes.  Since  a  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendment  moves  up  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
transportation  tax  on  all  carriers  other 
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than  air  from  next  January  1  to  July  1 
of  this  year.  I  want  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion from  10  to  5  percent  in  the  air 
transportation  tax  effective  at  the  same 
time.  July  1,  of  this  year.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  discriminatory  and  not 
fairplay  for  the  air  traveler. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  the  airlines. 
They  have  doubled  their  seat-mile  capac- 
ity as  they  have  adjusted  to  the  impact 
of  the  jet  age.  The  net  operating  profits 
of  all  domestic  airlines  were  a  minus 
$34  million  in  1961.  My  amendment  will 
not  change  the  equities  determined  by 
the  House,  after  committee  study,  but 
will  give  the  airlines  the  same  break  on 
the  time  of  tax  reduction  as  other  modes 
of  transpKjrtation.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  it  at  the  proper  time. 

I  am  glad  both  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  Washington  Post  have  urged 
this  action  editorially  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  their  editorials 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  19,  1962] 
Uneven  Tax  Relief 

The  Nation's  commercial  airlines,  which 
have  their  full  share  of  financial  troubles 
currently  burdening  all  segments  of  the 
transport  Industry,  have  a  reasonable  com- 
plaint about  the  travel  tax  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  excise  tax  extension  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  As  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  measure  would  re- 
peal, effective  July  1,  the  10  percent  excise 
on  rail  and  bus  tickets,  but  would  leave  un- 
touched the  same  tax  on  air  travel  until 
January  1,  when  it  would  drop  to  5  percent. 
Legislation  already  passed  by  the  House  con- 
tinued the  10  percent  levy  in  all  cases  until 
January  1,  when  it  provided  outright  repeal 
of  the  rail-bus  tax  and  reduction  of  the  air 
tax  rate  to  5  percent. 

The  air  transport  industry  raised  no  ob- 
jection to  the  House  formula,  accepting  the 
proposed  5  percent  tax  as  a  fair  charge  for 
use  of  federally  supported  airways  facilities. 
In  effect,  the  objection  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion Is  a  double  one,  namely,  that  giving  full 
relief  to  the  rail  and  bus  carriers  6  months 
in  advance  of  any  relief  to  the  airlines  Is 
discriminatory  and  that  the  10-percent  rate 
la  approximately  twice  that  justified  as  a 
charge  against  use  of  the  airway  system. 

It  seems  logical  that  adjustment  of  the 
travel  taxea  as  they  bear  upon  all  three  of 
the  principal  commercial  carriers  should  be 
effective  on  the  same  date.  And  perhaps  in 
view  of  their  common  financial  troubles,  the 
July  1  date  should  apply  to  all — for  repeal  of 
the  rail-bus  excise  and  reduction  of  the  air- 
line rate. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  1962] 
Fair  Play  for  Airlines 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  would  be  better  served  if  the 
taxes  levied  on  air,  bus  and  train  travel 
during  tAe  Second  World  War  were  repealed. 

Recently  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  measure  eliminating  the  10-percent 
tax  on  bus  and  train  travel  as  of  July  1  and 
reducing  the  airline  levy  from  10  to  5  per- 
cent on  the  same  date.  Since  the  airlines 
requires  extensive  Federal  facilities,  the  5- 
percent  levy  was  retained  to  defray  their 
fair  share  of  the  user  costs.  But  when  the 
measure  came  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  it  was  altered  by  an  amendment 
which  defers  the  tax  reduction  until  Jan- 
uary 1963,  while  granting  early  relief  to  the 
bus  and  train  lines. 


While  we  doubt  that  a  10-percent  tax  dif- 
ferential will  cause  substantial  losses  of  air 
traffic,  the  weak  financial  position  of  the  in- 
dustry will  hardly  be  strengthened  by  this 
discriminatory  tax  measure.  On  economic 
grounds  as  well  as  in  tiie  interests  of  equity 
in  taxation,  the  Senate  should  promptly 
adopt  Senator  Monroney's  amendment 
which  restores  the  original  provisions  of  the 
transport  tax  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  submitting  the 
amendment.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  know  that  that  point  was  not 
discussed.  I  personally  voted  for  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  the  other  car- 
riers. K  the  argument  which  the  Sena- 
tor makes  today  had  been  presented  to 
the  committee.  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
committee  the  same  way  as  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  today.  I  am  pleased  that 
he  will  raise  this  issue  when  the  excise 
tax  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  do  not  believe  the  subject  was 
studied  adequately.  If  we  are  to  remove 
the  10-perccnt  tax  from  the  railroads 
and  bus  lines,  we  should  not  leave  the 
full  tax  of  10  percent  on  the  airlines  from 
July  1  until  January  1.  when  it  was 
agreed  to  be  set  at  5  percent  after  that 
period.  I  believe  they  should  all  be 
treated  with  the  same  degree  of  equity. 


THE  SOVIET  OIL  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  used  every  p>ossible  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  Soviet  oil  offensive, 
so  I  am  glad  to  see  any  support  for  a 
U.S.  counteroffensive  whether  it  comes 
from  colleagues.  Government,  press,  or 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  pub- 
lished this  May  by  the  Empire  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  on  this  subject,  and  a 
news  story  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  28.  describing  developments 
which  could  bring  West  Germany  into 
partial  dependence  on  Russian  oil 
bought  in  Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The   Challenge  of  Soviet   Ou- 

The  cold  war  has  taken  a  new  turn. 
Russia  is  seeking  a  much  bigger  share  of 
international  trade.  She  is  seeking  more 
trade  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  trade  lines 
linking  the  free  nations.  To  gain  more  trade, 
she  is  using  a  powerful  new  weapon. 

That  weafKjn  is  oil. 

Why  Is  Russia  using  oil  as  Its  offensi\e 
weapon?  Chiefly  because  oil  represents  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  marketable  export — and 
the  Russians  have  a  surplus  of  it. 

The  free  world's  oil  companies  can  be 
counted  on  to  hold  their  own  In  any  strug- 
gle for  the  world's  oil  markets.  They  are 
strong  and  healthy.  They  are  supplying  a 
demand  that  is  growing  steadily. 

The  petroleum  companies  also  operate  a 
vast  distribution  and  marketing  network 
which  guarantees  delivery  of  petroleum 
products  where  and  when  they  are  needed. 
With  their  present  and  potential  resources 
and  facilities  to  meet  the  promise  of  Increas- 
ing demand,  the  oil  companies  continue  as 
a  sound  Investment. 


There  are,  however,  the  {XJllticil  and  cold 
wax  sides  to  the  Russian  threat.  To  meet 
these  challenges  the  free  world's  oil  com- 
panies will  be  helped  by  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  the  situation  on  Uie  part  of  the 
public  and  the  Federal   Government. 

RUSSIA'S    ECONOMIC    WEAPON 

In  the  last  6  years.  Russia  has  climbed 
rapidly  to  prominence  among  the  oil-pro- 
ducing nation.s.  T(xlay.  with  a  production 
of  about  3  3  million  barrels  daily,  she  l.s  sec- 
ond only  to  the  United  States  (over  7  million 
barrels  daily) . 

In  1953  Russia  exported  35.000  barrels  a 
day  to  the  free  world.  In  1961  Russian  oil 
export.s  to  free  world  markets  averaged  600.- 
000  barrels  daily — by  far  the  largest  item  In 
Soviet  trade  with  the  free  world.  In  1965, 
It  is  estimated,  the  Russians  cou'.d  export 
around  1  million  barrels  a  day  to  the  free 
wo-ld. 

With  Increased  exploration  and  Increased 
production  the  U  S  S.R.  finds  herself  with 
an  abimdance  of  crude  oil.  Old  centers  of 
Russian  oil  production  such  as  Baku,  are 
maintaining  tlieir  production  through  dis- 
covery of  new  horizons.  Rich  newer  fields 
in  the  Urals-Volga  region  are  setting  pro- 
duction records.  Additional  fields  have  been 
discovered  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  in 
Siberia.  Wells  are  tapping  promising  de- 
posits beneath  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  along 
its  shores. 

Despite  her  expanding  oil  production,  Rus- 
si.is  internal  oil  demand  has  not  kept  pace. 
For  example,  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
within  Russia  has  been  kept  down  by  the 
small  number  of  automobiles.  There  are 
alxjiit  4  million  motor  vehicles  In  Russia, 
contrasted  with  almost  76  million  In  the 
United  States. 

But  the  iKJoming  economies  of  other  na- 
tions have  proven  a  tempting  market.  Free 
world  demand  for  oil  In  1960  (excluding  the 
United  States)  was  12  percent  higher  than 
in  1959.  New  nations  such  as  Ghana  and 
PaklsUin,  and  older  more  industrialized  na- 
tions such  as  Japan.  Italy,  and  Germany  ore 
ideal  customers.  They  need  oil  for  their 
developing  industries  and  growing  economies. 

CTJTRATK   COMPmriON 

The  needs  of  these  nations  can  be  met 
by  the  oil  produced  within  the  free  world — 
in  North  America.  South  America  and  the 
Middle  East.  Heavy  Investments  have  been 
made  by  private  Industry  to  supply  the 
energy  fuel  which  will  spur  economic  de- 
velopment of  these  nations.  But  when 
Soviet  oil  enters  the  picture  It  Involves  more 
than  the  mere  problem  of  competition, 
which  comes  under  the  heading  of  a  normal 
business  risk.  Russia  can  disregard  the  eco- 
nomic considerations  which  must  be  re- 
spected by  its  free-world  competition  and 
there  are  certain  other  abnormal  underlying 
factors: 

Item:  Russian  oil  Is  state  controlled.  The 
Russians  offer  it  as  a  full-scale  govern- 
ment-to-government deal — not  Independ- 
ent bu«-lness-to-lndependent  businea*'.  This 
strengthens  the  concept  of  government  agen- 
cies carrying  out  business— a  system  in  con- 
trast to  the  traditional  Western  practice  of 
private  enterprise. 

Item:  With  prices  set  by  the  state,  Russia 
can  sell  oil  at  uneconomic  rates,  undercut- 
ting the  prices  of  Western  producers.  Rus- 
sian sales  have  been  made  at  prices  which 
are  actually  lower  than  the  total  of  the  lift- 
ing casts  plus  governmental  taxes  and  roy- 
alty charges  incurred  by  typical  Middle  East 
producers. 

Item:  Russian  losses  can  be  offset  by  charg- 
ing higher  rates  to  satellite  nations.  In  1960 
the  free  world  price  of  Russian  crude  oil 
was  about  52  percent  of  the  price  satellite 
countries  paid  for  the  same  oil. 

Item:  The  Russians  try  to  avoid  paying 
for  transportation,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing  facilities  In  an  Importing  country 
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by  gaining  the  use  of  facilities  previously 
paid  for  by  private  companies. 

Item:  Russia  Is  often  willing  to  accept 
local  money,  whether  or  not  It  is  readily 
convertible  Into  reliable  currencies,  in  pay- 
ment for  her  crude  oil.  She  extends  tempt- 
ing long-range  credit  terms. 

Item:  Russia  has  been  willing  to  make 
barter  arrangements.  She  will  trade  Russian 
crude  oil  for  staples  produced  by  other  na- 
tions; sugar,  coffee,  rubber,  tea.  cotton,  wool. 
With  industrial  nations  she  trades  crude  oil 
for  equipment  she  needs  badly  within  her 
own  borders:  pipeline,  ships,  and  complete 
factories,  for  example. 

Tlie  Western  oil-producing  company  thus 
stands  faced  with  a  massive  competitor  who 
can  cut  her  prices  at  will  and  can  accept 
payment  In  terms  that  would  be  ruinous 
for  private  Industry. 

The  worldwide  Soviet  trade  war  against 
us  has  been  well  described  by  U.S.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  He  calls  It  economic 
banditry 

THE     THREAT     CAN     GROW 

The  Soviet  economic  offensive  threatens 
to  get  worse.  Russia  is  expanding  her  mer- 
chant fleet.  Operating  in  a  time  when 
many  tankers  are  Idle  around  the  world,  she 
is  actively  'luying  tankers  In  Japan.  Russia 
contracted  for  200.000  tons  of  tanker  ship- 
ping. In  Italy,  a  NATO  country  committed 
to  defend  the  West  against  communism, 
Russia  is  having  six  tankers  built 

The  Russians  are  constructing  two  huge 
petroleum  pipelines  One  will  be  almost 
2.600  miles  long,  and  will  carry  crude  oil 
from  the  Urals-Volga  oilfields  in  Russia  to 
refineries  in  Hungary.  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  East  Germany  Its  capacity  is 
expected   to  be  750.000  barrels  of  oil   a   day 

Another  pipeline  Ls  under  construction  In 
Siberia.  It  will  run  from  the  same  region 
to  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  and  may  be  extended 
later  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

These  expanded  transportation  facilities  - 
new  tankers  and  pipelines — will  make  Soviet 
oil  even  more  of  an  economic  threat.  In 
addition,  both  ships  and  pipelines  are  then 
In  strategic  readiness  to  supply  the  Soviets 
In  an  international  emergency. 

SOVIET    ECONOMIC     GAINS 

This  year  more  than  half  the  total  ex- 
ported Soviet  oil  will  be  bought  by  Western 
nations.  Communist  successes  in  the  trade 
war  are  impressive. 

In  1961  Italy  Imported  over  100.000  barrels 
a  day  of  Russian  crude  oil  and  products. 
This  represented  over  20  percent  of  her  local 
demand.  Offered  at  a  low  price  deliberately 
designed  to  undercut  Persian  Gulf  crude  oil 
sales,  the  Russian  oil  Is  being  traded  for 
tankers,  large-diameter  pipe,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, synthetic  fll)er8,  citrus  fruit — plus  such 
things  as  entire  chemical  plants,  paper 
plants,  and  metal-cutting  machines. 

Russia  recently  got  a  foothold  in  Spain, 
one  of  the  most  anti-Communist  of  nations, 
by  trading  oil  for  textile  fibers.  Since  Spain 
has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  a 
Belgian  intermediary  was  used. 

In  1961.  Cuba  received  about  25  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  (her  entire  supply)  from 
Russia. 

Sweden  Imports  about  20  percent  of  her 
oil  from  Russia. 

Finland  gets  about  80  percent  of  her  oil 
from  Russia.  Though  next  door  to  Russia, 
she  pays  25  percent  more  for  it  than  does 
Sweden. 

Iceland  receives  all  of  her  oil  from  Russia 
in  return  for  fish. 

Japan  bought  about  20  million  barrels  of 
Soviet  oil  in  1961,  ordered  more  for  1962. 
Much  of  the  Soviet  oil  will  be  paid  for  by 
Japanese  exports  of  machinery.  Japan's 
deal  with  Russia  also  lays  the  groundwork 
for  future  Imports  of  Siberian  timber.  Iron 
ore.  and  coal.  FYom  Japan,  Russia  also  gets 
large-diameter  pipe  and  tankers  which  will 


be  used  to  deliver  still  more  Communist  oil 
to  the  world. 

By  buying  tankers  abroad  Russia  frees  her 
shipyards  to  build  freighters.  These  can  be 
used  In  a  competitive  drive  against  the  free 
world's  merchant  marine,  with  Russia  un- 
dercutting prices  for  freight  hauling  and 
thereby  gaining  a  foothold  In  free-world 
shipping. 

By  buying  large-diameter  pipe  and  ma- 
chinery abroad.  Russia  gets  an  additional 
advantage:  she  frees  her  metal  forming  In- 
dustry to  produce  missiles,  sputniks,  or  any- 
thing else  she  chooses. 

In  India,  the  Russians  recently  forced 
free-world  oil  companies  to  lower  prices  by 
offering  India  Soviet  oil  at  10  to  20  percent 
below  prevailing  world  prices.  Thus  the 
Soviets  delivered  a  blow  at  the  free  world's 
oil  industry  merely  by  cutting  prices  In  a 
bid;  they  did  not  even  have  to  use  up  any 
of  their  own  oil  to  win  a  trade-war  victory. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev meant  when  he  said  to  Walter  Lipp- 
mann:  "We — the  Communists— will  make 
more  trouble  for  you — the  Americans — with 
every  passing  year.  " 

In  Europe  Russian  crude  oil  is  being  im- 
ported Into  the  European  Common  Market 
area  (a  trade  confederation  composed  of 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Luxembourg)  principally  by  Italy 
This  cutrate  crude  may  be  made  into  low- 
priced  oil  products  and,  in  turn,  can  be 
reexported  to  other  member  nations  with 
limited  or  no  restriction  under  the  Common 
Market  trade  agreement.  This  may  disrupt 
the  free  world's  normal  European  trade,  and 
such  disruption  again  results  in  benefits  to 
Russia. 

PLAN    rOR    ECONOMIC    CONQUEST 

At  the  Second  Arab  Congress  in  1960,  the 
Soviets  announced  their  intention  of  re- 
gaining the  oil  export  standing  which  they 
held  prior  to  World  War  II.  During  1930- 
33,  according  to  E.  P.  Gurov,  Director  of  the 
Soviet  Oil  Export  Organization,  the  Soviet 
share  was  19  percent  of  total  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  oil  imp>orts.  Russia  now 
is  selling  to  Europe  8  percent  of  the  oil 
Europe  needs. 

Thus  Russia  strikes  directly  at  the  econ- 
omy of  the  petroleum-producing  Arab  coun- 
tries at  the  same  time  she  woos  them  with 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  stepping  up  of  Soviet  oil  exports  Is 
part  of  a  calculated  7-year  plan  spanning 
1959-65.  The  program  calls  for  continued 
emphasis  on  all  phases  of  oil  development 
In  Russia  from  exploration  to  distribution. 
Oil  production  is  scheduled  to  climb  from 
the  3  million  barrels  daily  output  of  1960 
to  5  million  barrels  dally  by  1965.  Ambi- 
tious as  these  goals  seem.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev recently  announced  an  even  more 
optimistic  goal:  production  of  7.8  million 
barrels  of  oil  daily  by  1970  and  14.2  million 
barrels  of  oil  daily  by  1980. 

PAYING  THE   PIPER 

What  could  happen  to  those  nations  which 
come  to  rely  on  the  supply  of  Russian  oil? 
A  nation  which  accepts  Russian  oil  may  soon 
find  that  it  is  importing  Russian  Ideas  and 
Communist  political  influence.  Similarly, 
a  nation  that  ties  Itself  too  closely  to  the  So- 
viets by  exporting  too  many  goods  to  Russia, 
Is  more  vulnerable  to  Communist  pressure 
accompanied  by  threatened  loss  of  market 
for  such  goods.  The  Soviet  have  often  dem- 
onstrated how  they  use  economic  dei>endence 
as  a  political  tool.  Khrushchev  has  said  It: 
"We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  reasons." 

There  may  come  a  day  when  the  Russians 
no  longer  need  to  offer  their  oil  so  freely. 
The  Communists'  own  Industrial  and  con- 
sumer demand  may  climb.  Or  they  may  de- 
cide to  take  advantage  of  the  dependence  of 
other  nations  on  their  supply.  Then  the 
Soviets  could  raise  their  prices  at  will.    They 


could  even  refuse  to  supply  petroleum.  The 
dependent  nations  would  have  two  choices: 
to  agree  to  Russian  terms  or  turn  again  to 
the  West  for  their  oil.  The  former  choice 
could  mean  further  expansion  of  Commu- 
nist domination.  The  latter  choice  would 
mean  a  sudden  Increased  demand  for  free 
world  oil.  A  nation  dependent  on  Russia 
for  its  oil  supply  may  find  it  difBcult  to 
switch  to  free  world  sources  at  a  later  date. 
Refineries,  pipeline  and  other  transportation 
facilities  could  become  so  oriented  to  Russian 
svipply  that  the  transition  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  delay. 

And  in  the  event  of  an  international  emer- 
gency, how  secure  would  Western  nations 
be  who  had  relied  on  Russia  for  their  sup- 
ply of  oil,  essential  as  that  fuel  is  to  modern 
warfare? 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  has 
a  very  strong  stake  In  the  battle  against  the 
Soviet  oil  challenge.  As  the  leader  of  the 
free  Western  nations,  the  United  States  has 
a  duty  to  make  others  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  lie  in  Soviet  trade.  The  Inroads  made 
by  Soviet  oil  upon  world  trade  relationships 
reinforce  world  tension.  The  continuing 
cold  war  means  emphasis  on  defense  spend- 
ing and  foreign  aid  as  we  try  to  offset  the  in- 
fluence of  Soviet  trade  with  new  and  under- 
developed nations.  All  of  these  things  can 
mean  continued  and  increasing  tax  burdens 
for  the  American  people,  and  other  free  world 
nations. 

THE    WESTERN    DEFENSE 

Bearing  the  burden  of  any  successes  gained 
by  the  Soviet  oil  offensive  are  the  Western 
companies  which  have  labored  long  and  hard 
to  develop  a  reliable  flow  of  petroleum  to 
feed  the  world's  energy  needs. 

The  companies — unlike  the  Communist 
government — are  subject  to  economic  dis- 
cipline They  have  to  pay  fair  wages.  They 
have  to  pay  royalties  to  many  governments 
such  as  those  in  the  Middle  East  and  Vene- 
zuela. They  have  to  pay  taxes.  They  have 
to  pay  dividends  to  their  stockholders.  They 
have  to  earn  money  few  new  equipment  and 
expanding  facilities.  They  have,  in  effect, 
to  pay  their  share  of  maintaining  and  In- 
creasing the  free  world's  standard  of  living. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

What  can  be  done  to  stem  the  Soviet  oil 
offensive  before  it  t)ecome8  a  really  serious 
threat  to  world  economic  and  political  bal- 
ance? 

There  is  no  easy  solution  In  sight. 

Some  ideas  are  being  proposed  by  various 
sources : 

1.  Use  such  free  world  organizations  as 
NATO  to  impress  the  danger  of  dependence 
on  Soviet  oil  on  such  nations  as  Italy.  To 
date,  some  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  through  American  embassies  abroad 
but  efforts  to  stimulate  all  consumer  coun- 
tries with  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Russian  oil  threat  should 
increase. 

2.  More  emphasis  might  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  oil  as  a  tool  in  the  foreign -aid  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States.  Section  647  of 
Public  Law  87-195  should  be  carried  out.  It 
directs  U.S.  Government  agencies  to  work 
with  other  countries  In  developing  plans  for 
using  free  world  supplies  in  their  develop- 
ment programs. 

3.  Encourage  free-world  nations  to  set  re- 
strictive quotas  on  the  amount  of  oil  Im- 
jKjrted  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4.  Suggest  to  other  countries  that.  In  the 
event  of  their  trading  with  Russia,  only  con- 
sumer goods  be  sent — rather  than  strategic 
materials  or  finished  factories  that  Increase 
the  Communist  potential  for  war. 

5.  Warn  all  countries  against  the  dangers 
of  the  reexport  trade  in  Soviet  oil.  For  In- 
stance, a  country  that  refuses  to  buy  direct- 
ly from  the  Communists  could  defeat  Its 
own  ends  by  buying.  Instead,  reexported  Rus- 
sian oil  from  some  country  that  did  deal 
with  the  Russians. 
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6.  Impress  upon  the  free  world's  oil-pro- 
ducing: countries — pcu^Icularly  Venezuela 
and  thoee  In  the  Middle  Bast  and  in  Africa — 
the  threat  that  Russia  is  to  them.  Con- 
tinue the  orderly  development  of  the  free 
world's  oil  reserves  In  these  nations. 

7.  The  U.S.  Government  should  see  to  It 
that  it  has  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  oil 
Industry  in  every  country  so  that  It  can 
meet  Soviet  intrusions  early.  Cooperative 
efforts  by  a  fully  informed  U.S.  Gtovemment 
and  the  various  oil  companies  can  often  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  the  purchase  of  Soviet 
oil.  Always  watch  developments  closely. 
There  Is  no  telling  what  moves  Russia  will 
make  next,  and  the  free  world  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  defensive  action  no  matter 
what  they  are. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  are  studying  the  aspects 
of  the  situation  at  the  present  time.  "There 
is  real  concern  over  the  Soviet  oil  export 
policy.  Although  they  can  be  counted  on  to 
hold  their  own,  the  free-world  companies 
will  be  helped  through  a  clearer  understand- 
ing by  the  American  people  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  problem. 

THX     GKOWINS     AWARENESS 

A  number  of  persons  recently  have  com- 
mented on  the  Russian  oil  situation.  They 
Bvm:unarlze  stdmirably  what  it  means. 

Said  U.S.  Senator  Eviibxtt  Dikksxn,  of 
Illinois:  "Soviet  political  leaders,  engineers, 
and  strateglsta  have  discovered  the  Impor- 
tance of  oil  as  a  political  and  trade  weapon, 
and  are  now  earnestly  Intent  on  using  oil 
to  the  fullest  in  their  conquest  of  the  free 
world." 

Said  U.S.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota:  "We  must  always,  It  seems  to 
me.  keep  under  close  scrutiny  the  shifting 
trade  tactics  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  see  what 
kind  of  defensive  measures  need  be  taken 
against  them." 

U.S.  Senator  A.  Mike  Monxonet,  of  Okla- 
homa, in  a  rec«nt  speech,  called  the  Nation's 
attention  to  the  Communist  economic  threat. 
A  shooting  war  with  Russia,  he  said,  "will 
probably  never  come"  because  wa  are  pre- 
pared, and  the  Russians  know  It.  "But,"  he 
•aid,  "one  war  already  has  been  declared 
•  •  •  an  economic  war  which  we  do  not  yet 
fully  understand  *  *  *  I  believe  this  very 
lack  of  understanding  is  our  greatest  actual 
danger." 

An  Informed  U.S.  public — and  only  an  in- 
formed public — is  the  best  reply  to  the 
Soviet's  declared  economic  war.  It  Is  with 
that  purpose  In  mind  that  this  Empire  Trust 
Letter  is  published.  An  informed  public  will 
make  It  easier  to  adopt  the  right  policies  and 
legislation:  it  will  act  In  the  national  inter- 
est; It  win  have  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  trade  war  as  Russia  Is  waging  It  against 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  Communist  goals  are  unchanging: 
economic  penetration — and  resiilting  dis- 
unity— of  the  free  world,  and  the  use  of 
this  disunity  as  a  beachhead  for  political 
Influence. 
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[Prom    the   Washington   Evening   Star,   May 

28.   1962] 

Hitler   "Wizard" — Red   On,    Deals   Worry 

Bonn 

Bonn,  May  28. — HJalmar  Horace  Greeley 
Schacht,  once  Adolf  Hitler's  financial  "wiz- 
ard," Is  turning  to  the  East  to  negotiate  a 
series  of  big  oil  deals  involving  Enrico  Mat- 
tel and  Soviet  petroleum. 

Mr.  Schacht.  a  spry  86,  is  alUed  with  Mr. 
Mattel,  the  controvo'slal  chief  of  the  Italian 
state  petroleum  monopoly  (ENI),  in  plans 
to  establish  Munich  as  a  bridgehead  for  ENI 
penetration  of  the  West  German  petroleum 
market. 

Mr.  Mattel.  In  turn,  is  under  heavy  fire  In 
West  Germany  for  large-scale  buying  of 
Russian  oil.  which — it  is  feared— he  Intends 
to  dump  on  the  West  German  market. 


Mr.  Schacht's  private  bank.  Bankhaus 
Schacht  &  Co.,  is  a  member  of  a  consortium 
of  German  banks  helping  Mr.  Mattel  finance 
construction  of  a  big  oil  refinery  at  Munich, 
and  the  construction  of  a  pipeline  from 
Genoa  to  Munich. 

CHAIRMAN    OF    BOARD 

Mr.  Schacht  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  tlie  Munich  project,  Suedpetrol 
Ag  Fuer  Erdoelwlrtschaft,  and  Is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  Mr.  Mattel's 
German  distribution  organization,  Aglp  Ag 

Aglp  Ag  Is  not  only  establishing  a  gasoline 
station  network  In  West  Germany,  but  Is  also 
negotiating  with  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment for  purchase  of  the  Government-owned 
Autobahn  Corp.,  controlling  gasoline-station 
franchises  along  the  autobahn  expressway 
system. 

Mr.  Schacht's  link-up  with  Mr  Mattel  Is 
characteristic  of  the  shrewdness  making  the 
tall,  thin,  whlte-maned  old  man  in  the  high 
stiff  collar  still  a  major  force  In  conti.nen- 
tal  private  banking. 

When  Mr.  Mattel  first  approached  Mr 
Schacht,  Munich  and  southern  Germany 
were  treated  by  the  German  oil  Industry  as 
a  frontier  area.  None  of  the  German  com- 
panies would  build  a  refinery  In  Bavaria  or 
southern  Germany,  and  gasoline  prices  were 
5  percent  higher  than  In  the  rest  of  Germany. 

SEES    GOLDEN    CHANCE 

Mr.  Schacht  sensed  a  golden  opportunity 
in  ending  southern  Germany's  oil  orphanage 
by  bringing  the  aggressive  Mattel  organiza- 
tion to  Germany.  As  usual,  Mr.  Schacht  was 
right. 

Since  Mr.  Schacht  became  a  partner  of  Mr 
Mattel,  there  has  been  a  scramble  of  German 
oil  companies  to  enter  the  south  German 
market.  At  least  two  domestic  companies 
plan  to  build  refineries  In  competition  w:th 
the  Schacht-Mattel  consortium,  and  gfwf)- 
Ilne  prices  have  dropped  throughout  the 
area. 

However,  the  Scharht-Mattel  Interest* 
seem  able  to  stay  well  ahead  of  their  compe- 
tition with  grnndlose  planning  based  on  the 
colossal  resources  of  the  ENI  empire 

Mr.  Schacht  and  Mr.  Mattel  are  construct- 
ing a  pipeline  from  Genoa  to  Munich  and 
also  plan  to  build  another,  linking  Munich 
and  Karlsruhe. 

CONCERNS  RED  OIL 

The  biggest  controversy,  of  course,  con- 
cerns the  refining  of  Soviet  oil  at  Munich. 
ENI  is  the  largest  western  purchaser  of  Rus- 
sian oil,  and  while  Mr.  Mattel  disclaims  any 
Intention  of  piping  Russian  crude  oil  to 
Munich,  Independent  experts  believe  his  cur- 
rent intake  of  Soviet  oil  Is  too  large  to  be 
absorbed  solely  in  his  Italian  refining  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Schacht  has  given  no  hints  of  under- 
takings concerning  Soviet  crude,  and  the 
Bonn  government  has  no  legislaliun.  either 
on  the  books  or  pending,  which  would  pre- 
vent refining  Russian  oil  at  Munich. 


COMMUNICATIONS   SATELLITE  ACT 
OP  1962 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  the  majority  whip  that  I 
regret  very  much  the  necessity  of  object- 
ing to  certain  committees  meeting  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  However,  those 
of  us  who  are  speaking  in  opposition  to 
the  communications  satellite  bill  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  in  its  present  form. 

We  know  what  we  are  up  against.  We 
are  up  against  the  strongest  and  greate.st 
monopoly  that  ever  existed  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  We  know  that  Senators 
are  being  importuned  and  requested  by 


all  the  executives  of  the  great  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  vote  for  the  bill  without 
amendments  and  in  its  present  form. 
We  know  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  dras- 
tically amending  the  bill,  or  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  defeating  it,  we  will  have  to 
have  the  attention  of  Senators. 

The  speech  I  made  yesterday  was  one 
of  the  greatest  oratorical  efforts  I  have 
made  in  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
perhaps  in  the  last  session  as  well.  I 
regret  very  much  that  most  of  the  speech 
was  made  to  an  average  of  about  four  or 
five  Senators,  and  the  four  or  five  Sen- 
ators who  were  present  had  their  minds 
made  up.  The  Senators  who  were  un- 
committed were  not  in  the  Chamber. 

I  hoi>e  the  Senate  will  be  tolerant  and 
understanding  of  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  we  must  do  our  best  to  have  this 
ca.se  heard.  We  know  that  one  of  these 
days  we  will  be  asked  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate.  We  hope  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  talk  to  some  Senators  before  that 
event  occurs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  withhold  that  sugges- 
tion for  a  moment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  withhold  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
I  feel  his  urging  that  Senators  be  pres- 
ent to  participate  In  the  dlsciission  or 
at  least  to  listen  to  the  presentation  of 
those  who  arc  participating  In  It  1«  well 
taken. 

We  arc  considering  important  legisla- 
tion.    There  are  dlfTercnccs  of  opinion. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  majority 
leader  has  made  It  quite  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader  or  the  leadership  to  at- 
tempt to  deny  adequate  expression  and 
discussion  of  the  measure. 

As  I  have  Indicated  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  there  are  certain  mat- 
ters which  he  has  expressed  in  his  argu- 
ments which  I  believe  are  meritorious. 
The  Senator  can  be  assured  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  cooperate  in  get- 
ting Senators  to  the  Chamber  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  listen  and  to  share  in 
the  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  meetings, 
particularly  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  may  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed, because,  as  the  Senator  so  well 
knows,  vital  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered by  that  committee  and  because  of 
the  unusual  amount  of  work  that  that 
committee  had  to  take  on  this  year. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  cooperative. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  met  this 
morning.  As  the  majority  leader  has 
indicated,  the  Senate  can  meet  at  noon, 
rather  than  earlier  In  the  day.  so  that 
these  committee  meetings  may  take 
place. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  still  meeting;  and 
that  was  agreed  to  by  those  of  us  who 
are  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  ought  to  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  leadership  that  when  we 
object  to  committees  meeting,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  personal  bias  with  the  lead- 
ers. The  requests  for  committees  to 
meet  come  from  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  who  have  summoned 
witnesses  from  afar,  and  their  requests 
are  proffered  on  the  Senate  floor.  On 
important  subjects,  at  least,  when  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  here,  I  sometimes  feel 
constrained  to  object.  But  the  requests 
for  the  holding  of  committee  meetings 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  certainly 
do  not  come  from  the  leadership. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor understands  the  difficulty  of  those 
of  us  who  are  debating  the  measure  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  finding  Senators  to 
at  least  hear  and  consider  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
make  a  statement  relative  to  the 
financing  of  the  United  Nations.  My 
statement  will  take  more  than  3  minutes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  as  much  time  as  may  be  required 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  some  weeks  now  since  I  discussed 
the  financial  situation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  since  the  Senate  authorized 
the  President  to  loan  |100  million  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  return  to  the  subject  at  this  time 
because  the  United  Nations  bond  issue 
will  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  months  ahead,  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  may  be 
expected  before  its  summer  recess  to 
render  an  sidvisory  opinion  on  whether 
assessments  for  the  peace  and  security 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  are 
binding  assessments  under  the  terms  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
financial  status  of  the  United  Nations 
may  again  be  newsworthy.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  possible  that  the  July  1  in- 
dependence date  for  Ruanda-Urundi 
may  lead  to  situations  there  which  would 
require  a  United  Nations  presence — per- 
haps with  military  forces — iX  a  sem- 
blance of  i>eace  and  security  is  to  be 
maintained. 

A  second  reason  for  concern  at  this 
time  is  that  purchases  of  bonds  have 
been  lagging. 

When  the  Senate  considered  S.  2768 
in  late  March,  we  were  supplied  with 
lists  of  states  that  had  pledged  to  pur- 
chase United  Nations  bonds.  As  of 
March  26,  3  nations  had  actually  pur- 
chased bonds,  aggregating  $5,780,000  in 
face   amount-— Denmark,   Finland,   and 


Norway;  19  nations  had  made  "specific  during    Senate    consideration    of    the 

pledges  to  buy" — aggregate  amount  of  United  Nations  bond  issue  earned  some 

pledges,  $43,285,000;  11  nations  had  in-  disfavor  for  me  in  certain  United  Na- 

formed    the    State    Department    "con-  tions  circles.    But  I  think  my  colleagues 

fidentially"  that  they  would  buy  bonds  here  and  my  friends  in  the  executive 

in  the  aggregate  of  $3,669,354;   19  na-  branch  realized  that  my  objections  to 

tions  were  in  favor  of  buying  bonds,  but  the  bond  proposal  boiled  down  to  two 

had  made  no  pledges;  and  19  nations  had  principal  criticisms:  First,  that  the  pro- 

the   question  "under  active   considera-  posal     was     a     shorttime     inadequate 

tion,"asthey  say.  remedy  for  a  longtime  serious  problem; 

In  the  light  of  this  rather  optimistic  and.  second,  that  the  solution  of  the 
repci-t  I  would  have  expected  that  some  United  Nations  financial  difficulties  can 
of  the  pledges  to  buy  would  have  been  be  found  only  when  nations  which  vote 
fulfilled;  but  as  of  April  30.  Denmark,  for  peace  and  security  measures  are  will- 
Finland,  and  Norway  were  still  the  only  ing  to  back  their  votes  with  their  con- 
states that  had  put  up  the  money.  As  of  tiibutions — token  as  those  may  be. 
May  28,  8  states  had  purchased  $20,-  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  seriously  con- 
870,000  worth  of  bonds;  26  states  had  ccrned  that  means  be  found  whereby 
pledged  $44,576,175;  26  nations  had  the  United  Nations,  without  becoming 
stated  they  were  in  favor  of  buying  unduly  obligated  to  one  member  state, 
bonds,  but  had  not  announced  their  may  develop  a  method  of  financing  ac- 
purchases;  and  an  additional  28  nations  tivities  such  as  those  taking  place  now 
have  the  subject  "under  consideration."  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  and 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perhaps  in  the  near  future  in  Ruanda- 
May  28  statement  be  inserted  in  the  Urundi.  As  certain  as  death  and  taxes 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point.  will    be    the    continuing   need    for    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  United  Nations  from  time  to  time  to  sup- 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Poit   actions    similar   to   those   in    the 

Record,  as  follows:                                      -  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

^  VT   »^xrr,  »TT,.^«.=»o  n-r  ,^TXT™  «.TT^M«  It  may  bc  that  thc  solutloH  is  as  slmple 

f  .N.    BOND    PTTKCHASES    BT    OTHEK    NATIONS  .                                                   .                                 ,       . 

„  »,     „«  ,««o     .1.         ».       V.       .  as  an  increase  in  annual  assessments  for 

As  Of  May  28.  1962.  other  nations  have  in-  TTn,^.,,  Nntinns  nTV»ratlons— thus  reroe- 

dicated  these  plans  to  purchase  United  Na-  L(n  tea  Nations  operations— tnus  recog- 

t'ons  bonds-  nizing  that  peacekeeping  functions  are 

Actual  purchases:  the  responsibility  of  members  exercising 

Denmark                        ._      .  12. 600  000  their  franchise  when  they  vote  In  the 

Finland. "."."."."..  "rillimi    i!48o!ooo  United  Nations.    It  may  be  that  the  so- 

iceiand.. 80,000  lution  is  to  be  found  In  some  rearrange- 

israei 200,000  ment  of  assessments.  Imposing  special 

Italy 8.960,000  burdens  on  larger  sUtes.    But  I  would 

^oT^-^y ^'^^'^  support  that  type  of  solution  only  If  It 

sicS^n-.:::::::::::::::;:::::  ,Z'Z  ^^'\\^T''Zt  ^''^ "°"' ''"'"  °' 

________  weighted  voting. 

Total  for  8  nations 20.870,000  Political    responsibility   Is    not   com- 

—  pletely  divorceable  from  financial   re- 

Pubiiciy  announced  pledges:  sponsibility.    I  suppose  the  ideal  method 

Australia 4,000,000  for  acquiring  a  reliable  source  of  reve- 

Ausuia-- 900,000  nue  for  the  United  Nations  would  be  to 

Burma. 100.000  ^^p  gome  unexpected  or  unusual  Inter- 

cambodia „,^???  national  source,  such  as  an  export  tax 

I'S^i- -- *^    JsSSS  on   minerals    found    in    the    Antarctic. 

China                     'i 600000  should  that  day  ever  come,  or   some 

Cyprus"irrrr"rrr„IIIIIIIII         26!  175  equally  exotic  revenue  source.    Waiting 

Ethiopia 200,000  for  a  miracle,  however,  would  be  a  rather 

Germany 10,000,000  hazardous  solution. 

iiidia 2,000,000  Whatever  the  ultimate  source  of  rev- 
Iran. l^'^  enue   enabling   the  United  Nations   to 

SordS? 25"  wo  "^eet   peace    and   security    expenses.    I 

Liberia         I  ' — ----       200,000  ^™  reasonably  confident  that  the  pur- 

Maiaya"-"I.I"-"""-I""I       340^000  chase    of    United    Nations    bonds    by 

Netherlands 2, 020 !  000  member  states  does  not  give  much  hope. 

New  Zealand 1,000,000  at  this  time,  of  a  reasonable,  short-term 

Nigeria 1,000,000  solution  to  the  problem,  and  It  Is  com- 

Pakistan 600, 000  pletely  impossible  as  a  long-term  method 

Sierra  Leone „i2' ^  of  meeting  recurrent  expenses. 

KSr.'::::::::::::::::::  '■'Z-.Z  .  ^  an  effort  to  «>ur  the  >^^^- 

United  Kingdom 12, 000, 000  tion  to  action  which  might  provide  both 

Venezuela 300,000  a  short-term  and  a  long-term  solution 

Vietnam. 10.000  to  its  financial  problem.  I  wrote  Secre- 

tary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  on 

Total  for  26  nations 44,576,176  May  10;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

=  that  the  letter  appear  at  this  point  in 

Total   of   announced   pvir-  the  Record. 

chases  and  pledgee  for  34  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

nations --— -; ^s,  446, 176  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

In  favor,  but  amounts  not  an-  oc  foUows- 

nounced.  26  nations..              as  louows.                                 ^^        ^^^^ 

Under      consideration.     28     na-  Hon.  Douglas  Dn.LON. 

Don^TpTan"to%u^-ibeVt--pr«:  ^^^^0°^.'^."^^'""^' 

ent,  9  nations ^^^  j^^    secretart:   You  will  recall  dur- 

Mr.    AIKEN.      I    have    no    doubt,    Mr.  ing  hearings  on   the   IMF  bill   I  asked   you 

President,  that  the  position  which  I  took  whether    consideration    had    been    given    to 
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utilization  of  World  Bank  reserves  to  assist 
the  United  Nations  meet  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties. At  that  time  you  stated  "the 
United  Nations  has  not  approached  the  World 
Bank  on  this."  You  also  stated,  in  reference 
to  the  some  $600  million  of  World  Bank  re- 
serves— which  you  characterized  as  "a  rath- 
er large  reserve" — that  the  executive  board 
of  the  Bank  is  "beginning  to  give  some 
thought  as  to  Just  what  to  do  about  It." 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  the  U.N.  is 
In  serious  financial  straits.  As  of  April  30 
only  three  states  had  actually  purchased 
bonds.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  final  action 
on  the  President's  proposal  will  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  until  late  summer,  and  I  per- 
sonally have  some  doubt  that  such  action 
win  be  favorable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  urge  that  the 
executive  branch  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  feasibility  of  urging  the  World  Bank 
to  utilize  some  of  its  admittedly  large  re- 
serves for  the  purpose  of  financially  assisting 
the  United  Nations.  I  urge  also  that  the 
executive  explore  the  possibility  of  a  dec- 
laration of  dividends  by  some  technique 
which  might  make  those  dividends  available 
to  the  United  Nations  for  its  peace  and  se- 
curity functions. 

I  realize  that  a  short  answer  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  these  suggestions  may  be  that  the 
Bank  charter  does  not  authorize  action  of 
this  kind.  My  point  Is,  however,  that  ap- 
propriate changes  In  the  basic  authority  of 
the  Bank  might  be  sought. 

The  World  Bank  Is  the  one  International 
institution  which  has  shown  a  very  substan- 
tial profit  on  its  operations.  Continuation 
of  Its  profitable  development  lending  activi- 
ties depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  rela- 
tively peaceful  conditions  throughout  the 
world.  In  short.  If  the  U.N.  peace  effort 
falls,  the  Bank  will  fall.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank  realize  this.  I  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Bank 
should  not  be  willing  at  least  to  Invest  In 
the  U.N.,  but  perhaps  to  go  even  further 
and  dedicate  the  excess  profits  of  the  Bank  to 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace- 
keeping machinery. 

I  urge  that  you  have  this  concept  seriously 
studied   to  determine   its   feasibility, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  most  relevant  para- 
graph from  my  letter  to  Secretary  Dillon 
reads  as  follows : 

The  World  Bank  Is  the  one  international 
institution  which  has  shown  a  very  substan- 
tial profit  on  its  operations.  Continuation 
of  Its  profitable  development  lending  activi- 
ties depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  rela- 
tively peaceful  conditions  throughout  the 
world.  In  short.  If  the  U.N.  peace  effort 
falls,  the  Bank  will  fall.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank  realize  this.  I  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Bank 
should  not  be  willing  at  least  to  Invest  In  the 
U.N.,  but  perhaps  to  go  even  further  and 
dedicate  the  excess  profits  of  the  Bank  to  the 
maintenance  of  International  peacekeeping 
machinery. 

I  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  give  serious  study  to  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  Bank  resources  to  assist  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  now  received  from  Secietary 
Dillon  a  reply  dated  May  31.  1962;  and. 
as  I  siispected  would  be  the  case,  it  fails 
to  meet  the  basic  issue.  I  ask  that  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  letter  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secbbtaht  of 

THE  TREASTRT. 

Washington.  May  31.  1962. 
The  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  May  10.  1962.  concerning 
World  Bank  purchases  of  United  Nations 
bonds,  a  subject  we  touched  on  in  the  course 
of  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  March  30,  1962. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  observing  that 
the  most  effective  action  In  relations  to 
United  Nations  bonds  that  could  be  taken 
at  this  point  would  be  prompt  pa.ssage  of 
appropriate  legislation  by  the  Congress.  The 
full  support  of  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tial to  the  overall  success  of  this  flnuncial 
program  for  the  United  Nation.s. 

As  you  are  aware,  like  most  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  reserves  of  the  World  Bank 
are  held  in  relatively  liquid  form.  Apart 
from  its  loan  portfolio,  most  of  tlie  Banks 
Investible  assets  are  invested  at  short  term 
(1  yr&r  or  less),  pending  disbursement  to 
borrowers  on  loans  already  granted.  The 
average  yield  on  the  Bank's  Invested  astets 
is  in  excess  of  3  percent  On  the  other  hand, 
the  investments  which  the  Bank  has  made  in 
loans  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
struction of  Western  Europe  after  the  war 
and  then  for  the  purpose  of  development  of 
less  developed  countries.  An  investment  in 
U.N.  bonds  would  fit  into  neither  of  these 
categories,  and  I  believe  that  the  World  Bank 
should  continue  to  concentrate  all  of  its  re- 
sources In  lending  for  development.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  real  pioneers  in  this  field 
and  I  do  not  think  its  resources  should  be 
diverted  to  other  uses,  even  though  those 
uses  may  be  very  important. 

Furthermore,  any  amendment  of  the 
B.-ink's  articles  would  be  a  major,  time-con- 
suming negotiation  with  the  full  member- 
ship and  would  require  legislative  action  by 
the  Congress  before  the  United  States  could 
accept  the  change.  It  is  doubtful  that,  even 
If  desirable,  such  a  change  could  be  effected 
in  time  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  the  UN. 
now  faces. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  the  United  Nations.  In 
my  view.  It  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  faced 
squarely  by  the  member  nations  themselves 
and,  as  I  have  said,  our  own  national  re- 
sponse is  of  critical  Importance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Before  commenting  on 
the  Secretary's  letter,  however,  I  .should 
like  briefly  to  review  some  of  the  Bank's 
history. 

V/e  should  recall,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  which  came 
into  being  in  December  of  1945,  was 
created  to  assist  member  states  in  recon- 
struction and  development,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  investment  of  capital  for  produc- 
tive purposes.  'While  at  the  time  of  its 
creation  the  Bank  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  restoration  of  economies 
disrupted  or  destroyed  by  the  war,  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  Bank  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  productive 
facilities  in  less  developed  countries. 

The  Bank,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $10  billion,  has  been  singularly 
successful  in  its  operations.  'With  the 
capital  stock  serving  investors  as  a 
guaranty   against   loss,    the    Bank   has 
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raised  funds  for  reloaning  by  issuing  its 
own  bonds  to  private  investors. 

It  has  been  able  over  a  good  many 
years  to  sell  its  own  bonds  at  4  to  4.5 
percent;  and,  with  the  funds  realized  by 
such  sales,  the  Bank  has,  in  turn,  loaned 
to  governments  and  private  borrowers  at 
rates  ranging  from  5  percent  upwai'd. 
And  since  these  loans  have  been  guar- 
anteed by  governments,  the  Bank's 
losses  have  been  minimal. 

As  a  consequence  of  careful  and  pru- 
dent management  and  as  a  consequence 
of  relative  peace  and  stability  over  the 
past  17  years,  the  World  Bank  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good,  profit- 
making  institution.  In  fact,  the  Bank 
now  has  reserves  of  well  over  $600  mil- 
lion—reserves which  Secretary  Dillon 
described  as  "a  rather  large  reserve."  In 
fact.  I  think  that  at  this  time  the  re- 
serve is  about  $700  million. 

When  the  Secretary  was  asked  during 
recent  hearings  whether  the  $600  million 
would  be  used  to  pay  dividends  to  mem- 
ber states,  he  said  that  such  was  not 
their  intention  "so  far",  but  that  "they 
miKht".  He  added  that  "there  is  pres- 
sure from  borrowing  countries  for 
them— the  Bank — to  reduce  the  rate  of 
inteiest  they  charge." 

What  can  the  Bank  do  with  this  spe- 
cial reserve  of  nearly  $700  million?  Un- 
dei-  the  terms  of  section  6  of  article  IV 
of  tlie  Articles  of  Agreement,  "the  special 
reserve  shall  be  held  in  such  liquid  form, 
permitted  under  this  agreement,  as  the 
executive  directors  may  decide." 

And  what  may  the  directors  decide? 
According  to  section  8,  the  directors  by 
a  three-fourths  majority  of  the  total 
voting  power  may  buy  and  sell  such  se- 
curities as  they  "may  deem  proper  for 
the  investment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
special  reserve  imder  section  6.  " 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  have  been 
very  astute  in  handling  the  more  than 
$600  million  reserve  which  is  getting 
pretty  large  to  manage. 

They  have  not  salted  this  sum  awav 
in  ca.sh  in  a  sock.  Rather,  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  Dillon,  these  reserves  "are 
essentially  all  invested  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations." 

And  of  course  holding  these  reserves 
in  the  form  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
means  that  they  draw  interest  at  a  rate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3  percent.  If 
my  arithmetic  is  correct,  that  means  that 
the  United  States  is  paying  over  $18  mil- 
lion in  interest  each  year  to  the  World 
Bank. 

I  return  now  to  Mr.  Dillon's  letter  in 
which  he  makes  three  points: 

First,  he  writes  that  "the  most  effec- 
tive action  in  relation  to  United  Nations 
bonds  that  could  be  taken  at  this  point 
would  be  prompt  passage  of  appropriate 
legislation  by  the  Congress." 

With  this  I  agree.  It  would  be  the 
easiest  way  to  sidestep  our  responsibili- 
ties. What  the  Secretary  fails  to  ob- 
serve, however,  is  that  such  action  is  not 
likely  to  be  "prompt,"  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

I  suggest  that  what  is  needed  now  is 
a  little  planning  ahead. 

The  second  point  made  by  Secretary 
Dillon,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
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Bank's  "Investible  assets"  are  Invested 
at  short  term  and  that  it  makes  In  "ex- 
cess of  3  percent"  on  these  short-term 
investments  "pending  disbursement  to 
borrowers  on  loans  already  granted." 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  this  state- 
ment is  misleading  as  it  implies  that 
whatever  reserves  the  Bank  holds  are 
held — quoting  Mr.  Dillon — "pending  dis- 
bursement to  borrowers." 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  "spe- 
cial reserve"  about  which  I  wrote  Mr. 
Dillon  and  which  exceeds  $600  million 
in  amount  is  held  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the 
Bank  which  might  arise  in  the  case  of 
defaults. 

■Whoever  drafted  the  Dillon  letter 
should  go  back  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment and  read  sections  6  and  7  of  article 
IV. 

I  suspect  that  the  Secretary's  main 
concern  is  that  the  Bank  can  get  over  3 
percent  if  left  free  to  put  its  "investible 
assets"  in  practically  anything  except 
United  Nations  bonds,  which  would  bring 
only  2  jjercent. 

The  final  point  in  Mr.  Dillon's  letter 
Is  valid,  but  I  believe  shortsighted. 

He  suggests  that  either  the  purchase 
of  U.N.  bonds  or  a  declaration  of  divi- 
dends, dedicated  to  contribution  to  peace 
and  security  functions,  would  require 
amendment  of  the  Bank's  articles  and 
this  would  be  a  "major,  time-consimiing 
negotiation"  which  could  not  "be  ef- 
fected in  time  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
the  UJ^.  now  faces." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
conclusion  follows  only  if  we  view  the 
articles  of  the  Bank  and  the  U.N.  bond 
resolutions  as  straitjackets  within  which 
rational  men  and  nations  must  live. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  General 
Assembly  cannot  alter  its  approach  to 
obtaining  financial  relief  by  authoriz- 
ing short-tenn  borrowings  from  the 
Bank,  thus  providing  the  degree  of 
"liquidity"  required  by  the  Bank. 

After  all,  the  General  Assembly  has 
had  no  problem  in  the  past  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  General  to  tap  other 
U.N.  funds — Including  the  Children's 
Fund — for  necessary  expenses. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  now 
why  members  of  the  Bank  should  not 
try  to  look  ahead  and  determine  anew 
whether  some  of  Its  liquid  special  re- 
serve resources  might  not  be  diverted  to 
a  purpose  at  least  as  basic  as  "lending 
for  development." 

It  is  conceivable  to  me  that,  even 
though  Secretary  DtUon  writes  that  the 
Bank  has  "been  one  of  the  real  pioneers" 
in  the  field  of  lending  for  development, 
member  states  might  feel  that  resources 
now  being  generated  by  the  Bank  ought 
in  limited  amount  to  be  put  to  uses  that 
seek  to  maintain  the  very  conditions 
essential  to  continued  lending  for  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  facts  I 
have  presented  suggest  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  explore  most  care- 
fully the  feasibility  of  urging  the  World 
Bank  to  give  the  United  Nations  finan- 
cial assistance  by  the  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds. 


Furthermore,  I  believe  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  Bank  is  such  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  dedication 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bank's  earnings  to 
support  of  the  peace  and  security  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  insofar  as 
those  functions  are  a  financial  cost  to 
members  of  the  Bank. 

It  seems  incontestable  to  me  that  the 
earnings  of  the  Bank  are  directly  re- 
lated to  stability — to  the  relative  free- 
dom of  war  which  we  have  enjoyed  over 
the  past  decade  and  one-half. 

If  the  Middle  East,  or  the  Congo,  had 
burst  into  flames,  the  World  Bank  would 
have  fallen  along  with  the  rest  of  our 
postwar  international  structure. 

It  Is  for  this  basic  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  believe  states  members  of 
the  Bank — and  the  Bank  Itself  Insofar 
as  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  personality 
separate  from  its  members — should  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  direct  stake 
which  the  Bank  has  In  maintaining 
peace  in  such  areas  as  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Bank  is  an  instrument  created 
by  some  70  states  for  the  purpose  of 
reconstruction  and  development;  but 
reconstruction  and  development  are 
directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  of  peace  In  which  such 
activities  can  take  place. 

The  Bank  exists  to  serve  the  Inter- 
national community  of  states  wliich  are 
members  of  the  Bank. 

And  that  international  community  of 
states  comprises  about  three-fourths  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  by  no  stretch  of  my  imagina- 
tion can  the  Bank  and  Its  earnings  be 
divorced  from  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  international  community. 

If  states  members  of  the  Bank  see  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  international 
community  threatened  by  war,  and  if 
they  see  the  major  peacekeeping  instru- 
ment— the  United  Nations — unable  to 
act  because  of  financial  diflBculties,  I  see 
no  reason  why  limited  resources  of  the 
Bank  not  in  demand  for  other  purposes 
should  not  be  utilized  for  U.N.  purposes. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
Bank's  special  reserve  should  not  be  im- 
paired, and  I  agree  that  It  should  not  be 
impaired  in  any  degree  that  might  upset 
coiifldence  In  the  Bank. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  the  case  at 
present. 

Others  will  argue  that  states  members 
of  the  Bank  could  resolve  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  United  Nations  by  payment 
of  their  arrangements  to  the  United  Na- 
tions funds. 

That  may  be  true,  but  the  fact  is  they 
have  not  done  so,  and  the  financial  crisis 
remains. 

Finally,  I  suppose  the  argument  will 
be  made  that  the  Bank  should  not  be 
asked  to  invest  money  or  assume  burdens 
for  the  United  Nations  whose  member- 
ship is  much  broader  than  the  Bank, 
because  the  few  would  be  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  many. 

Certainly  I  would  not  advocate  utiliz- 
ing Bank  resources  to  pay  the  debts  of 
nonmembers. 

At  the  same  time.  If  the  Bank  is  able 
to  help  ameliorate  the  financial  prob- 


lems of  the  United  Nations,  either  by  the 
purchase  of  bonds  or  by  declaration  olf 
dividends  to  member  states  who  in  turn 
would  utilize  those  dividends  for  their 
payments  to  the  peace  and  security  ac- 
counts. I  should  think  the  demands  for 
membership  in  the  Bank  might  go  up. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  see  the  Soviet  bloc  begin  to  show  an 
interest  in  a  profitmaking  institution 
like  the  Bank. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  the  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion, despite  the  difficulties  always  as- 
sociated with  putting  a  national  or  inter- 
national bureaucracy  on  a  new  course. 
will  carefully  explore  the  Ideas  I  have 
set  forth  today. 

I  do  not  want  a  banker's  answer  to 
these  suggestions.  I  want  an  answer 
couched  In  the  framework  of  the  total 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  when  It  is  said  that  an 
international  organization  cannot  main- 
tain financial  stability,  those  making  the 
statement  overlook  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  affiliated  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  a  remarkable  record 
of  financial  stability  and  collection  of 
assessments. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  report  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  which  was  issued  under 
date  of  May  10.  1962.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  would  only  take  a  leaf  from 
the  financial  operations  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  it  would  be  found 
that  it  could  keep  its  own  financial  house 
in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
very  excellent  and  complete  report  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  showing 
that  about  96  or  98  percent  of  the  assess- 
ments were  paid  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Re\tew  of  thi  Financial  PosmoN   or  thk 

World  Health  Organization 

(SUtement  by  Mr.  Milton  P.  Slegel.  AasisUnt 

Director-General.  May  10,  1962) 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  this  committ** 
reviews  the  financial  position  of  the  Organ- 
ization including  the  financial  report  which 
Is  a  supplement  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director-General.  This  year,  because  the  As- 
sembly met  too  early  in  1961  to  consider  the 
report  tor  1960.  the  committee  has  before 
it  that  report  In  addition  to  the  one  for 
last  year.  These  reports — the  annual  report 
of  the  Director-General  on  hU  stewardship 
of  the  financial  affairs  and  resources  of  the 
Organization — record  In  financial  terms 
events  of  the  past  years;  on  the  basis  of  this 
history,  we  are  able  annually  to  review,  ex- 
amine and  interpret  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  Organization. 

As  in  many  past  years,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Di- 
rector-General that  the  financial  position  of 
the  Organization  is  sound.  The  collection  of 
contributions  as  at  December  31,  1961,  was 
93.90  percent  of  the  total  assessments  on 
active  members.  While  this  was  slightly  less 
than  the  corresponding  percentages  for  1959 
and  1960 — which  were  95.59  and  96.08  per- 
cent, respectively — it  resulted  from  a  delay 
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In  making  payment,  caused  by  parliamentary 
procedures,  encountered  by  one  of  the  larger 
contributors;  the  payment  In  question  was 
received  early  In  January  1962.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1,  further  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived and  details  will  be  reported  to  the 
committee  when  It  deals  with  agenda  Item 
3.9.3  "Status  of  collection  of  annual  contribu- 
tions and  of  advances  to  the  working  capital 
fund." 

Briefly,  payments  amounting  to  $752,736 
relating  to  arrears  of  1961  and  prior  years 
were  received  during  the  period  January  1 
to  April  30.  1962.  Payments  of  contribu- 
tions relating  to  the  1962  budget  received 
during  the  same  period  were  23.92  percent 
of  the  total  contributions.  The  correspond- 
ing percentage  for  1961  was  20.40.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that,  at  April  30,  1962,  only  one 
member  was  in  arrears  for  an  amount  which 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  contributions  for 
the  preceding  full  2  years,  and  this  member 
has  made  proposals  for  settlement  of  its 
arrears  which  the  executive  board  is  recom- 
mending the  Assembly  accept. 

When  the  committee  deals  with  agenda 
Item  3.9.2,  "Financial  report  on  accounts  for 
1961 — Report  of  the  external  auditor,"  and 
the  comments  thereon  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  executive  board,  it  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  information  on  budget  per- 
formance for  1961.  In  summary,  $19,201,885 
or  97.08  percent  of  the  effective  working 
budget  was  utilized,  leaving  an  unused 
budget  balance  of  $578,563.  As  only  93.90 
percent  of  the  contributions  for  1961  was  col- 
lected, there  was  a  cash  deficit  of  $468,294 
which  has  been  more  than  covered  by  con- 
tributions received  since  January  1. 

Obligations  in  1961  from  other  sources  of 
funds  available  were:  Prom  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  $5,596,331: 
from  the  malaria  eradication  special  account. 
$3,777,891;  from  the  subaccounts  of  the  vol- 
untary fund  for  health  promotion,  $859,576 
There  was  $65,569  obligated  for  a  project 
financed  from  the  U.N.  special  fund,  and 
$35,406  from  the  revolving  sales  fund: 
$2,778,398  was  obligated  for  the  emergency 
health  program  in  the  Congo,  against  reim- 
bursement by  the  United  Nations. 

In  total,  therefore,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization In  1961  carried  out  activities  for 
which  it  obligated  $31,815,056  from  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  funds  not  including  the  build- 
ing fund.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  administrative  services  costs  in  that 
year  were  $1,892,333  or  5  94  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  Director-General  is  reporting  under 
the  relevant  agenda  items  on  the  casual  In- 
come for  1961,  including  the  status  of  the 
Assembly  suspense  account  as  of  April  30, 
1962.  The  committee  will  note  that  after 
taking  account  of  the  amount  of  $500,000 
proposed  by  the  Director-General  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  executive  board  to  be  used 
to  help  finance  the  1963  budget  estimates, 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  available  to 
finance  the  supplementary  estimates  pro- 
posed for  1962  by  the  Director-General. 
These  estimates,  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board  for  approval  by  this  Assembly, 
were  subject  to  adjustments  to  be  reported 
by  the  Director-General  to  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  executive  board  which  met  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  opening  of  the  15th 
World  Health  Assembly.  As  will  be  seen 
from  its  report,  the  ad  hoc  committee  has 
recommended  that  this  Assembly  approve 
the  supplementary  estimates,  as  adjusted, 
and  that  they  be  financed  entirely  from 
casual  Income  available  for  the  purpo.se.  I 
am  sure  that  the  delegates  will  be  pleased 
that  this  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  making 
additional  assessments  on  members  for  the 
financing  of  the  supplementary  estimates  for 
1962. 

To  turn  from  the  financial  to  the  human 
resources  of  the  Organization,  the  recruit- 
ment of  sufficient  trained  staff,  particulor'y 


for  field  assignments,  still  continues  to  be  a 
great  task  as  increasing  demands  are  being 
received  from  newly  Independent  or  emerg- 
ing countries  for  assistance  in  developing 
their  health  services.  However,  throtigh  the 
improvement  of  recruitment  methods  and 
selection  techniques,  there  are  indications 
that  more  candidates  are  becoming  available 
in  some  fields,  although  in  some  specialities 
there  continues  to  be  a  dearth  of  candidates 
available.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
meet  the  short  supply  of  some  categories  by 
internal  training  arrangements  within  WHO 
itself  which  have  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success.  The  secondment  of  staff  from 
national  services  to  WHO  still  remains  an 
important  need  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  staff  should  be  partially  met  througli  the 
help  of  member  governments  who  are  able 
to  make  some  of  their  trained  staff  available 
to  WHO. 

The  supply  services  of  the  Organization 
are  used  from  time  to  time  by  a  number  of 
member  states  to  make  reimbursable  pur- 
chases on  their  behalf  of  a  wide  variety  of 
medical  supplies  and  equipment,  particu- 
larly in  periods  of  health  emergencies  such 
as  epidemics,  etc.  This  service  wa^  recently 
extended  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties at  its  request  to  help  in  the  serious  flood 
disaster  in  Somalia  late  in  1961  Within  a 
few  days  of  the  request,  vaccine  drugs,  and 
medicaments  purchased  by  WHO  on  behalf 
of  the  league  were  being  delivered  by  air  to 
Somalia,  thereby  aiding  the  work  uf  staff 
provided  by  WHO  and  the  Red  Cross  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  the  emergency   needs. 

Since  the  last  Assembly,  prcgress  can  be 
reported  with  regard  to  construction  of  the 
headquarters  building.  The  committee  will 
have  the  details  of  these  developments  when 
it  considers  the  report  on  headquarters  ac- 
commodation under  agenda  Item  3  11  De- 
spite the  untimely  death  of  the  architect. 
Mr.  J.  Tschumi.  last  January,  the  wurk  has 
proceeded;  on  March  3  the  st^iiiding  com- 
mittee on  headquarters  accommodation  ap- 
proved the  Director-Generals  appointment 
of  Mr.  Pierre  Bonnard  to  succeed  Mr 
Tschumi. 

An  important  a.<:pect  of  the  orderly  growth 
of  our  Organization  relates  to  regional  office 
accommodation.  As  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  the  western  Pacific  regional 
office  has  for  some  4  years  occupied  its  own 
beautiful  and  modern  building  which  con- 
tinues to  be  adequate.  In  Alexandria,  an 
additional  floor  has  recently  been  added,  at 
WHO  expense,  to  the  existing  regional  offire 
building  and  for  the  time  being  accommoda- 
tion is  adequate.  In  Washington,  construc- 
tion will  start  soon  on  a  new  building  to 
house  the  PASB  which  serves  as  the  regional 
office  for  the  Americas.  The  Government 
of  Denmark  is  now  considering  plans  for  an 
addition  to  the  premises  occupied  by  tiie  re- 
gional office  for  Europe  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  space  for  the  needs  of  that  office 
On  April  10,  1962.  the  Government  of  Prance 
transferred  to  WHO  title  to  the  present  Afric.i 
regional  office  building  and  grounds  and 
plans  are  going  forward  for  the  extension  of 
the  buildings  to  meet  tlie  greatly  expanded 
needs  of  that  office.  The  committee  will  be 
dealing  with  the  budgetary  aspects  of  thl.s 
extension.  In  New  Delhi,  the  new  office 
building  which  members  of  the  committee 
saw  under  construction  last  year  is  nearly 
completed.  Its  occupancy,  however,  is  pres- 
ently delayed  by  a  lack  of  authorization  of 
stifficlent  electrical  power  to  operate  the 
lighting  and  mechanical  equipment  installed 
in  the  building.  This  matter  i.s  causing  us 
some  concern  and  is  now  under  negotiation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

As  in  previous  year,';  management  sur- 
veys have  continued  to  be  a  useful  tool  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of 
the  Orgiinization.  The  work  of  the  man- 
agom?ni  si  iff  has  been  divided  between  as- 


signments in  headquarters  and  In  the  re- 
gions. There  have  been  a  number  of  brief 
management  surveys  of  area  offices  in  various 
parts  of  the  world;  these  surveys  had  the 
dual  purpose  of  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  individual  offices,  and  of  pro- 
viding material  for  the  consideration  of  the 
role  and  function  of  area  representation  in 
general. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of 
the  Organization — between  20  and  25  per- 
cent since  this  Assembly  last  met  in 
Geneva — brings  to  the  Organization  new  op- 
portunities as  well  as  new  responsibilities. 
As  we  have  welcomed  these  new  members. 
many  of  them  newly  independent,  we  should 
relied  soljerly  on  the  tasks  ahead  of  the 
Organization;  as  we  go  about  our  work  in 
this  committee  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Health  As.sembly,  we  must  bear  constantly 
111  mind  the  significance  of  our  work  for  the 
future  health  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

The  emergence  of  the  newly  Independent 
states  has  added  new  dimensions  to  the  need 
for  health  to  lead  the  way  in  international 
action  for  economic  and  social  development. 
Their  Joining  the  international  community 
is  Sometimes  accompanied  by  emergency 
situations  in  health  which  have  to  t>e  met 
without  delay.  There  are  also  cases  when 
tliey  need  a  new  type  of  assistance,  and  when 
relatively  modest  additional  help  provided 
by  tJie  Organization  can  give  considerable 
impetu.s  t(j  their  efforts  in  the  field  of  health. 
As  all  members  of  the  committee  are  only 
uio  well  aware,  the  health  needs  of  the  world 
are  very  large,  and  they  are  particularly 
great  m  the  newly  independent  states,  so 
many  of  them  in  Africa. 

In  February  last  year.  I  mentioned  to  this 
committee  the  developments  which  might  be 
foreseen  for  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  international 
organizations  that  make  up  the  United  Na- 
tion.s  family  were  being  assigned  increa.sing 
responsibilities  for  providing  assistance  to 
the  developing  countries  and  suggesting  that 
this  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  organiza- 
tions would  continue  to  increase  Events 
since  that   time  bear  out  the  prediction 

The  United  Nations  Development  Decade 
with  its  objective  of  adopting  "measures  to 
accelerate  the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  hun- 
ger and  disease  which  seriously  affect  the 
prodvictivlly  of  the  people  of  the  less-de- 
\eloped  countries."  is  an  expression  of  the 
necessity  for  the  world  community  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  the  newly  Independ- 
ent and  other  developing  countrie.'^.  This 
committee  can  but  appreciate,  as  did  the 
executive  board,  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  decade,  re- 
flecting as  it  does  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween economic,  social  and  health  factors  in 
the  development  of  tlie  economically  less- 
developed  cotintries  The  decisions  of  earlier 
Assemblies  and  of  the  board  on  this  inter- 
relationship reflect  a  clear  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
bodies  of  the  Organization  that  economic 
growth  is  generated  not  only  by  money,  ma- 
terials and  machinery  but  by  human  beings. 
Solid  and  lasting  results  can  be  obtained 
only  from  the  interaction  resulting  from 
bringing  together  healthy  people  and  ma- 
terial resources. 

Fortunately,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion faces  its  increasing  responsibilities 
girded  with  the  e.vperience  gained  during 
the  nearly  14  years  since  it  came  into  being. 
What  was  in  1948  a  blueprint,  wisely  enun- 
ciated by  the  founders  of  the  Organization, 
has  become  a  living  entity.  The  World 
Healtli  A.s.sembly  has.  over  the  years,  taken 
wise  decisions  which  have  strengthened  the 
technical  cooperation  provided  by  the  Or- 
ganization. As  these  decisions  have  been 
translated  into  action,  the  Organization  has 
gradually  extended  its  coordinating  activi- 
ties to  cover  the  entire  health  field  For 
today,    at    the    country    level,    WHO    a.-^sL^ts 
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countries  to  coordinate  all  external  re- 
sources made  available  to  them  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  health  services.  At  the 
regional  level,  an  effective  regional  partner- 
shlj)  of  nations  fights  diseases  as  a  common 
enctny  which  displays  no  respect  for  their 
polliical  boundaries  At  the  world  level. 
WHO  incrciuilngly  bringb  a  significant  con- 
trii^iuion  to  the  international  coordination 
of  medical  research  in  cancer,  cardiovascular 
and  other  important  health  problems  while, 
at  the  same  time,  promoting  an  international 
collaborative  effort  in  biological  .standardiza- 
tion, health  statistics  and  epidemiological 
intelligence. 

And  these  decisions  and  the  deiiates  which 
preceded  them  have  been  remarkably  free 
of  extraneous  political  considerations,  as 
they  should  be,  since  the  exj>erience  of  time 
h  is  demonstrated  that  the  proper  forum  for 
political  debates  is  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  we  recognize 
the  importance  to  WHO  that  tlie  United 
Nations  continue  to  serve  and  to  gain 
strength  as  the  political  organization  In  the 
United  Nations  family,  for  its  existence 
makes  It  possible  for  WHO.  unhampered  by 
political  problems,  to  get  on  with  its  own 
Job — the  attainment  of  all  peoples  of  the 
highest  possible  le^el  of  health. 

Organizations  reflect  the  characteristics 
and  qualities  of  their  functions  and  their 
memberships;  some  present  their  current 
concepts  of  truth  dogmatically  and  without 
qualification.  But  those  devoted  to  further- 
ing science  and  its  application  present,  as 
they  must,  a  public  image  that  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  scientist  whose  statements  are 
weighed  and  qualified,  who  speaks  with  mod- 
esty and,  above  all.  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  competence.  We  all  know  the  dangers 
of  the  fallacy  that  experts  in  one  area  are 
necessarily  experts  In  another 

Recently,  indications  have  emerged  or  sug- 
gestions have  been  put  forward  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  substitute  direction  for  co- 
ordination in  the  relationships  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies, 
for  fear  of  Imbalance  or  fragmentation  of 
programs.  We  in  WHO  have  in  the  past,  as 
now.  developed  our  forward  thinking  and 
planning  as  an  organization  which  Is  truly 
international  and  not  supranational.  We 
have  always  kept  In  mind  that  we  are  an 
international  organization  established  by 
governments  as  the  contracting  parties  which 
agreed  to  the  WHO  constitution,  which  In- 
cludes In  Its  preamble  a  set  of  principles  fol- 
lowed by  this  statement:  "Accepting  these 
principles  and  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation 
among  themselves  and  with  others  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  health  of  all  peoples." 

The  executive  board.  In  Its  organizational 
study  on  coordination  which  is  being  sub- 
mitted to  this  health  assembly,  in  respect  of 
the  word  "fragmentation"  used  early  In  the 
report  of  the  ECOSOC  committee  on  pro- 
gram appraisals,  commented :  "If  the  word 
is  intended  to  suggest  that  there  was  once, 
even  as  an  idea,  a  whole,  which  was  broken 
up  by  a  loose  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions family.  It  could  be  misleading  and 
would  not  reflect  the  historical  development. 
There  are  separate  agencies  t>ecau8e  there  are 
and  have  been  separate  sciences,  separate 
disciplines,  and  separate — sometimes  Incom- 
patible— needs  of  man.  Scientific  method 
does  not  begin  with  a  central  fundamental 
principle:  it  works  upward  from  observed 
detail  through  widening  hypothesis,  testing 
at  each  stage." 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  from 
its  early  days  dwelt  on  the  Importance  to 
each  country  of  a  balanced  and  Integrated 
health  plan;  and  these  health  plans  must, 
of  course,  be  brought  Into  the  appropriate 
relationship  with  the  governments'  plans  In 
other  social  and  economic  sectors,  to  build 
up  a  total  plan  for  development.  But  sound 
plans  must  be  made  step  by  step  and  sector 
by  sector  to  form  the  adequate  whole — to  do 
otherwise  would  be  like   trying  to  build  an 


edifice  from  the  roof  down — an  engineering 
impossibility.  I  believe  that  we  must  go  for- 
ward into  the  future  undeterred  by  any  fear 
of  potential  imbalance  among  the  parts  mak- 
ing up  the  whole.  We  must  not  allow  fear 
to  prevent  progress.  The  only  way  we  have 
to  Judge  the  future  is  by  the  past,  and  Judg- 
ing by  the  past,  this  Organization  should 
continue  to  grow  in  strength  and  capacity  to 
promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  man- 
kind We  must  keep  our  course  firmly  set 
towards  that  far  horizon  on  which  is  the 
promise  that  the  principles  enunciated  In 
the  constitution  will  all  be  realized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
also,  if  he  will  p>ermit  me,  I  associate 
myself  with  his  general  thought  and 
theme  that  we  make  an  intensive  study 
and  research  as  to  how  the  peace- 
keeping operations  of  the  U.N.  can  be 
financed.  His  suggestions  relating  to  the 
International  Bank  are  worthy  of  more 
than  a  banker's  evaluation,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  put  it,  which  would  be  strictly 
that  of  a  financial  point  of  view;  they 
are  also  worthy  of  a  policy  determina- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  other  governments. 

It  was  my  privilege  some  2  or  3  weeks 
ago  to  visit  briefly  with  the  present  Act- 
ing Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, U  Thant.  I  was  accompanied  by 
our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Stevenson. 

During  that  visit  I  emphasized  the 
importance  which  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  placed  upon  a  more  or- 
derly and  established  procedure  for  the 
financing  of  United  Nations  activities 
than  we  have  observed  to  date.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  debate  and  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  by  the  public  generally 
did  not  represent  merely  an  outburst  of 
momentary  concern  over  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  policies  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, was  directed  toward  trying  to 
systematize,  to  institutionalize,  and  to 
formalize  the  financial  procedures  and 
arrangements  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  tried  to  point  out  that  we  in  the 
Senate  in  particular  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  United  Nations  weakened.  I  pointed 
out  we  wished  to  see  the  United  Nations 
do  its  job,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
constant  emergency  or  crisis  financial 
arrangement. 

I  urged  upon  the  Secretary  General 
that,  if  there  were  a  desire  for  con- 
tinuing cooperative  and  constructive  re- 
lationships with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  establish  some  sort  of  finance 
minister  or  ministry  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  get  at  the  problem  of  financing, 
particularly  of  the  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

I,  for  one.  wish  to  say  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  during  all  the 
weeks  and  months  of  discussion  we  have 
had  of  the  UJJ.  bond  issue  really  has 
been  attempting  to  get  at  the  problem 
not  so  much  of  the  bond  issue  as  such 
but  the  problem  as  to  how  to  best  finance 
United  Nations  operations  on  a  regu- 
larized, formalized,  equitable  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  than  any  constructive 
suggestion  made  is  worthy  of  intensive 


study  and  objective  analysis  and.  I  hope, 
some  action.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  in  general  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  attempting  to 
do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  sincerely  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  have  contended  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  United  Nations  to  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  into  the  future  as  a 
peacekeeping  organization.  Unless  the 
members  of  United  Nations  realize  there 
are  responsibilities  connected  with  its 
authority  and  seek  to  maintain  fiscal 
responsibilty  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  ethics,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  as  the  prin- 
cipal peacekeeping  organization  of  the 
world. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  United  Nations 
succeed.  I  believe  it  has  to  be  strength- 
ened. 

An  international  organization,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  does  not  have  to 
be  fiscally  irresponsible.  If  Senators  will 
read  the  report  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, an  organization  which  I  be- 
lieve antedates  the  United  Nations,  they 
will  see  that  this  organization,  at  lesist.  is 
maintaining  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  World  Bank  not  only  has  main- 
tained fiscal  responsibility  but  also  has 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  $700  million. 
The  World  Bank,  as  I  have  p)ointed  out. 
could  not  continue  if  general  war  should 
break  out  throughout  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  that  the 
World  Bank  directors  and  members 
should  consider  the  contribution  of  at 
least  a  part  of  their  excess  earnings  to- 
ward maintaining  the  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  talk  I  have  given 
today. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PERMANENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClellan]  has  a  request  he  wishes  to 
renew. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  a 
series  of  public  hearings.  Of  course,  it 
is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  hearings 
in  advance.  In  this  instance,  sis  is  true 
in  many  other  instances,  some  of  the 
witnesses  come  from  great  distances  and 
at  Government  expense. 

I  understand  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  earlier  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  meet  this  afternoon,  and  there 
was  objection  to  the  request. 

I  have  conferred  with  Senators  who 
interposed  objection  at  that  time  and 
explained  to  them  the  situation.  They 
have  graciously  consented  to  interp>ose 
no  objection  if  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
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until  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.    I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  YOUNG 
VETERANS  ESSENTIAL— GI  BILL  IS 
THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
no  single  field  of  legislation  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  this  country 
than  that  of  education.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  generally  recognized,  a 
vast  segment  of  our  youth  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  inabiUty  to  acquire  a 
higher  education,  because  of  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  college  training.  This 
neglected  segment  of  our  population  is 
made  up  of  the  cold  war  veterans. 

The  GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  have  provided  our  coun- 
try with  young  leaders  in  virtually  every 
vocational  field.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  continue  to  provide  the  GI  bill 
for  the  education  of  those  who  served  in 
our  military  forces  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict ended.  A  recent  statement  by  a 
Veterans'  Administration  oCacial  shows 
that  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1961,  more  than  1.200,000  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  have  gone  to  college  under 
the  GI  bill.  Some  45,000  of  these  vet- 
erans studied  science;  53,000  were 
trained  in  medical  and  related  profes- 
sions; 163,000  studied  some  kind  of  engi- 
neering; and  139.000  were  trained  to 
teach. 

At  a  time  when  national  survival 
depends  on  technical  skills,  when  the 
importance  of  medical  research  is  clearer 
to  us  than  ever  before,  when  school  en- 
rollments are  faced  with  tremendous  in- 
creases, and  when  the  need  for  teachers 
increases  in  direct  proportion,  this  na- 
tion must  act  to  fill  the  need  for  leaders 
in  these  fields. 

As  author  of  a  GI  bill,  cosponsored  by 
36  other  Senators,  to  help  young  cold 
war  veterans  break  through  the  financial 
and  draft-law  barricades  of  high  cost 
and  delay  in  education.  I  urge  support 
for  passage  of  Senate  bill  349,  so  that  our 
veterans  of  today  may  get  back  into 
school  and  may  make  themselves  more 
valuable  to  their  families  and  to  their 
country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  5  million  of 
these  veterans  of  the  cold  war,  but  they 
constitute  only  45  percent  of  our  young 
men.  The  other  55  percent  have  not 
served  at  all.  But  this  45  percent  served 
more  than  2  years  apiece;  and  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  calling  them  to 
service  has  put  them  more  than  2  years 
behind  in  obtaining  the  education  which 
they  must  have.  It  is  only  just  that  the 
45  percent  who  perform  military  serv- 
ice today  shall  be  able  to  get  the  educa- 
tion they  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Bonham,  Tex.,  Daily  Favorite  of 
Thursday,  June  14.  1962.  Bonham  is  the 
hometown  of  the  late  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sam 
Raybum. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Korean  Veterans  Choose  Business  Course 
IN  Schools 

Korean  conflict  veterans  who  have  thus 
far  taken  advantage  of  the  college  education 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  have  made  busi- 
ness administration,  engineering  and  teach- 
ing their  top  classroom  choices. 

Up  to  the  end  of  calendar  ye;\r  1961,  more 
than  1,200,000  Korean  conflict  veterans  have 
gone  to  college  under  the  GI  program.  Ed- 
ward P.  Onstot.  manager  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office  In  Dallas,  said. 
Almost  an  equal  number,  1.172.000.  have 
taken  other  types  of  training  in  scho<.)I.s 
below  college  level  or  on-the-job  training 
classes  or  on-the-farm  courses. 

Of  those  students  who  went  to  collei::?. 
201,000  chose  business  administration.  163.- 
000  selected  engineering  and  139,000  picked 
teaching  as  their  course  of  study. 

First  choice  of  the  GI  engineering  students 
was  electrical  engineering,  followed  by  me- 
chanical and   then  civil  engineering. 

The  majority  of  those  who  prepared  for 
teaching  careers  entered  gener.U  education 
but  several  thousand  have  picked  specialized 
fields  such  as  industrial  arts  and  physical 
education,  Onstot  .'^aid. 

Other  vocational  goals  attr.i.cting  large 
numbers  of  Korean  conflict  veterans  turned 
college  students  have  been  medicine  and  re- 
lated profersions  with  53.000;  science  with 
45,000:  law  with  44.000:  business  courses  such 
as  accoun':lng  and  advertising  with  42.000; 
social  sciences  with  40.000  and  the  ministry 
with  13,000. 

In  reality,  Onstot  added,  these  veteran.s 
have  been  studying  for  almost  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  career  at  colle<:re.  On  the  rolls 
have  been  agronomists  and  zooloi^lsts:  archi- 
tects and  dietitians;  newspaper  reporters 
and  mathematicians;  librarians  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  many  others. 

However,  all  veterans  whether  in  college 
or  still  to  begin  their  classes  have  less  than 
3  years  to  take  advantage  of  the  K  .<rean  GI 
bill. 

The  law  requires  that  all  education  and 
training  C'f  nondisabled  Korean  veterans 
mxist  be  completed  by  January  31,  1965. 

Veteranf;  plarmlng  to  enter  cl.assroom.s 
should  no;  delay  and  thoee  already  In  clas.s 
should  prepare  to  accelerate  their  courses  if 
need  be  to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  the  dead- 
line date  l)efore  they  have  reached  their  In- 
tended goals,  Onstot  emphasized 


THE   STRASBOURG   CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  yesterday,  June  19.  published  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Strasbour.? 
Looks  to  Great  Future,"  written  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown.  The  article  relates  to 
the  emerging  of  a  united  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  parliament  which  is  devel- 
oping at  Strasbourg.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strasbouris  Looks  to  Great  Future—  Par- 
liament or  Europe's  Statesmen  Confi- 
dent Unity  Is  Drawing  Near 

I  By  Constantino  Brown) 
Strasbourg,  Franci. — This  ancient  capital 
of  Alsace,  which  changed  hands  during  the 
w,irs  between  France  and  Germany,  Is  look- 
ing forward  to  a  great  future.  It  expects 
to  become  the  capital  of  a  United  Western 
Europe. 


Far-seeing  real  estate  operators  already 
are  engaged  In  purchasing  acres  of  farm- 
lands within  miles  of  the  center  of  Stras- 
bourg. They  speculate  that  when  this  sleepy 
medieval  city  of  less  than  400.000  becomes 
the  "Washington  of  Europe"  its  population 
will  increase  fourfold. 

The  Inter-European  Parliament  -a  token 
assembly  of  members  from  some  15  coun- 
tries— has  been  functioning  here  for  more 
than  a  decade.  It  has  been  Ineffectual,  be- 
cause the  resolutions  it  p.as.ses  with  great 
ceremony  after  long  and  learned  debate  are 
Platonic.  All  the  same,  important  figures  in 
European  politics  attend  the  sessions. 

Strasbovirg  has  become  Indeed  the  meet- 
ing place  of  Europe's  statesmen.  As  an  In- 
dication of  its  Importance,  many  consuls 
general  are  of  ambassadorial  rank.  In  the 
lounges  and  dining  rooms  of  tlie  near-mod- 
ernistic building  which  houses  this  unique, 
and  for  the  time  being  powerless,  parliament, 
one  can  meet  Europe's  great  and  "will  be 
great"  personages.  They  will  tell  you  that 
while  the  assemblage  Is  now  powerless,  the 
debates  and  exchanges  of  views  make  more 
scn.se  than  those  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  reprecentatlves  of  both  large  and  small 
countries  have  no  doubt  that  the  unity  of 
Eurr,pc  is  a  matter  of  months,  despite  the 
rece:it  apparent  ditllculties.  When  asked 
what  gives  them  this  cocksureness,  the  an- 
swer is  always  the  same:  "Germany  and 
France,  which  have  been  at  drawn  daggers 
since  the  French  Revolution,  have  burled 
the  hatchet." 

It  is  strange  to  find  political  personalities 
here  who  regard  NATO  as  a  mere  military 
coalition.  As  .such  it  h.as  not  much  siib- 
stancp.  since  all  coalitions  are  the  result  of 
expediency  in  the  face  of  a  military  threat. 
"The  unity  of  Eumpe,  however,"  says  these 
men  who  at  the  NATO  meeting  u.se  a  differ- 
ent language,  "is  something  different.  It  is 
dictated  by  common  economic  and  political 
reasons  rather  than  by  military  necessity" 
"This  has  become  very  obvious,"  said  one 
of  the  wlll-l)€-great  Europeans,  "from  the 
grave  frictions  which  have  developed  within 
the  .NATO  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  and  France  and  some  of  the  lesser 
allies"  And  then  he  added,  "I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  quarrel  between  Washington  and 
Pans  over  the  nuclear  monopoly  which  you 
Insist  must  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. British,  and  yourselves.  I  am  speak- 
ing about  the  change  of  attitude  and  the 
efforts  you  are  making  to  placate  the  Rus- 
sians— provided  they  want  to  be  placated  by 
you.  I  am  speaking  about  the  feeling  which 
exists  in  most  European  chancellories,  which 
Is  seldom  expressed  publicly,  that  Washing- 
ton in  Its  anxiety  to  purchase  Russia's  good 
will  is  willing  to  overlook  the  Interests  of 
other  members  of  the  coalition. 

"That  is,  of  course,  inevitable  In  any  coall- 
ticjn  with  a  wide  range  of  varied  intercsU. 
Western  Europe  has  become  more  'solid'  than 
it  was  before  the  last  war.  It  has  also  be- 
come ideologically  more  conservative  than 
America  and  does  not  endorse  your  frantic 
efforts  to  offer  terms  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

When  I  contradicted  this  charge  of  ap- 
pe.uicment,  the  answer  was,  "Your  President 
hmiself  stated  recently  In  a  put>llc  rebuke 
to  Bonn  that  America,  which  bears  the  main 
burden  of  NATO,  must  decide  what  her  best 
Interests  are.  Your  efforts  are  also  evidenced 
by  the  negoUations  which  are  taking  place 
between  your  official  and  unofficial  emissaries 
and  those  of  the  Kremlin.  The  Russians  are 
shrewd.  They  are  informing  the  Germans, 
as  they  did  in  the  summer  of  1939,  about 
everything  that  Is  said  to  them  In  the  utmost 
secrecy  by  your  and  the  British  negotiators. 
"In  all  fairness,  American  diplomacy 
shoiild  not  be  blamed  for  having  adopted  the 
tactics  used  for  hundreds  of  years  by  the 
Europeans;  the  tactics  of  doing  what  is  best 
for  your  temporary  Interests.  If  this  is  so, 
OMX    conviction    Is    that    you    have    learned 
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much,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  of  Europe — In 
either  a  confederation  or  federation — must 
become  an  accomplished  fact  In  the  near 
future." 


SENATOR    STENNIS    A    CREDIT    TO 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  Senator  John  E.  Stennis  and  his 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee have  been  involved  in  a  highly 
touchy  subject:  the  censorship  of 
speeches  by  military  personnel  and  the 
role  of  the  military  in  cold  war  educa- 
tion. Under  a  lesser  man  such  an  in- 
vestigation might  have  deteriorated  into 
a  jungle  of  nerves  and  name  calling. 
But  throughout  the  hearings,  under  cir- 
circumstances  that  would  try  most  men. 
Senator  Stennis  maintained  a  gentle 
and  kindly  spirit  and  a  fair  and  reason- 
able hand. 

An  article  in  the  June  25  issue  of 
Newsweek  does  a  fine  job  of  describing 
the  skill  and  art  that  Senator  Stennis 
used  in  handling  the  contentious  issue 
before  his  committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  append  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  article,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  \yi  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Excerpts    from    Nev.sweek.    June    25     1962| 
Triumph    c>f    Moderation 

A  senatorial  investigation  had  died  peace- 
fully In  Its  sleep.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
bold  headlines  that  celebrated  its  birth  last 
January,  the  Inquiry  Into  the  disconcerting 
charges  of  muzzling  members  of  the  mili- 
tary passed  away  all  btit  unmourned  in  the 
presence  of  a  handful  of  reporters  in  a  small 
chamber  adjoining  the  offices  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  cause  of  death,  all  agreed,  was  kind- 
ness— the  unfailing,  judicial,  courtly  kind- 
ness of  John  Cornelius  Stennis.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Investigating  subcommittee.  "Just 
use  your  Imagination."  said  a  committee  staff 
member,  contemplating  the  Inquiry's  limit- 
less p)osslbllltle8  for  sensationalism.  "This 
could  have  produced  name  calling,  character 
assassination,  and  probably  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  both  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State." 

That  it  produced  nothing  of  the  sort  rep- 
resents a  triumph  of  moderation. 

Stennis,  who  began  his  public  career  on 
the  bench,  started  by  briefing  himself  com- 
pletely on  the  issues.  With  a  committee  col- 
league, GOP  Senator  LEVERrrr  Saltonstall, 
of  Massachusetts,  he  traveled  to  Gettysburg 
to  get  the  views  of  former  President  Elsen- 
hower. He  talked  at  great  length  with  such 
respected  military  leaders  as  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke  and  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  Then, 
with  all  cameras — television  and  still — 
barred  from  the  Senate  caucus  room,  the 
parade  of  witnesses  began.  Stennis  and  his 
fellow  committee  members  heard  them  at 
inordinate  length. 

At  General  Walker's  long-awaited  appear- 
ance, the  galleries  packed  with  his  right- 
wing  admirers,  Stennis  could  not  have  been 
more  courteous,  more  generous  with  the 
committee's  time  and  patience. 

And  so,  at  this  jurisprudential  pace,  the 
hearings  moved  out  of  the  public  conscious- 
ness and  dragged  on  to  the  final  dreary 
session . 

It  Is  not  of  such  stuff  that  bold  black 
newspaper  headlines  are  fashioned,  and  no- 
body knows  that  better  than  Senator 
Stennis.     But  it  serves  to  Illustrate  force- 


fully the  Stennis  method:  "to  hear  all  the 
points  Involved  and  let  the  witness  make 
any  point,  be  they  facts  or  Just  arguments." 
Out  of  such  cool  and  careful  strategy,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Induced  Judicial 
calm  in  an  atmosphere  of  passion. 

"The  committee,"  Stennis  explained  last 
week,  "was  an  arm  of  the  Senate,  and  I  be- 
lieve In  the  Senate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi".  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  <  H-R. 
11 040  >  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  commimications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LoncI. 


REPLY  TO  CRITICS  OF  SUSPENDING 
AID   TO   YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  the  Senate  took  action 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  In 
that  connection  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  aid,  including  the 
providing  of  surplus  food  assistance,  to 
Communist  nations  or  Marxist  nations. 
Then  the  amendment  was  modified,  so 
that  its  net  effect  was  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  position  taken  by  Senators  who 
supported  my  amendment,  which  would 
have  prohibited  aid  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
first  place,  has  been  vigorously  attacked 
by  a  number  of  outstanding  people  and 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  most  effective, 
eloquent,  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  position  of  those  who  oppose  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  stated  by  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Humphre%J. 

In  addition,  however,  there  have  been 
some  very  emphatic  statements  by  Mr. 
Kennan.  oiu*  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia, 
who  called  the  attitude  of  Senators  who 
had  taken  positions  of  opposition  "ap- 
palling ignorance."  In  an  editorial  the 
New  York  Times  stated  that  the  Senate 
was  guilty  of  "folly"  for  what  It  did.  A 
great  newspaper  in  my  own  State  stated 
that  Senators  were  merely  showing  how 
anti-Communist  they  were.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Ball,  in  describing  the 
action  of  Senators  who  opposed  aid  to 
those  countries,  called  it  a  "no  win 
policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  very 
thorough  and  i)ersuasive  statement  of 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  should  be  answered.  TTie  state- 
ment went  into  considerable  detail,  and 
I  expect  to  answer  it  point  by  point, 
seriatim.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  I  have  favored  foreign 
aid  in  the  past  and  I  expect  to  do  so  in 


the  future.  Our  foreign  aid  program  as 
a  whole  has  been  successful.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Marshall  plan  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  foreign  policy 
successes  this  country  has  ever  had.  The 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program  probably 
saved  a  very  important  section  of  Europe 
from  Communist  domination.  In  more 
recent  years,  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
had  its  successes,  too.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  any  foreign  aid  proposal 
should,  in  the  first  place,  require  clear 
justification. 

After  all,  we  are  spending  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers.  We  are  spend- 
ing American  taxpayers'  money,  by  and 
large,  to  support  and  develop  the  econ- 
omies of  foreign  countries,  not  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  particu- 
larly foreign  aid  si>ending  should  be 
scrutinized  carefully  because  we  are  in- 
curring a  big  deficit  in  the  present  fiscal 
year.  We  shall  have  a  big  deficit  next 
year,  on  the  basis  of  all  predictions.  In 
particular,  we  have  a  very  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent is  concerned  about  it.  Economists 
and  others  aie  very  deeply  concerned 
about  it.  There  is  no  question  that  few 
actions  of  the  Congress  contribute  more 
directly  to  our  balance -of -payments  dif- 
ficulty than  does  foreign  aid,  particu- 
larly when  it  involves  loans  or  grants  of 
American  dollai-s. 

One  of  the  soundest  principles  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  present  admin- 
istration, a  principle  which  I  think  was 
welcome  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who 
have  been  concerned  about  foreign  aid 
in  the  past,  was  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  proposals. 
That  is  the  principle  that,  if  we  give  aid 
to  a  country  in  South  America  or  in 
Latin  America,  that  aid  should  be  de- 
signed to  help  all  the  people  of  that 
country,  not  merely  a  few  people  at 
the  top.  The  principle  we  have  adopted 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  is 
most  encouraging,  not  only  because  it  is 
based  upon  a  solid  and  sound  principle, 
not  only  because  it  means  that  our  aid 
will  be  far  more  productive,  but  also  be- 
cause the  basis,  the  kernel,  the  funda- 
mental aspect  of  such  aid  is  that  it  will 
advance  freedom  in  South  America  and 
Latin  America. 

As  to  the  kind  of  strings  that  should 
be  attached  t<j  our  Alliance  for  Progress 
aid,  and  how  it  shall  be  administered, 
we  have  said  that  we  shall  insist,  in 
countries  where  a  very  small  group  of 
people  own  most  of  the  land,  and  where 
tax  systems  are  unfair  and  regressive, 
there  must  be  tax  reforms  and  land  re- 
forms, and  such  reforms  must  be  under- 
taken in  an  effective  way  before  we  give 
oiu-  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
those  countries. 

That  principle  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  I  hope  the  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered as  strictly  as  possible  on  this 
principle,  and  that  those  criteria  will 
be  insisted  upon. 

But  if  we  insist  on  that  kind  of  prin- 
ciple in  dealing  with  our  good  friends 
from  South  America,  does  it  not  make 
sense  also  to  insist  that  when  we  give  aid 
to  any  country,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  persuade  the  government  of  such  a 
country  to  do  so,  their  people  should  be 
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given  as  much  freedom  and  as  much  op- 
portiinity  as  possible  to  develop?  Of 
course,  we  cannot  insist  that  they  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  give  aid  to  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  Franco's  Spain,  South  Korea, 
and  many  other  areas  in  which  govern- 
ments are  dictatoriaL 

But  certainly  if  we  are  to  give  aid  to 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  if  we  are  to 
give  aid  to  a  country  which,  as  I  shall 
show  with  full  documentation  in  the 
Record,  has  alined  itself  over  and  over 
again  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  should  in- 
sist that  that  country  do  its  best  to  pro- 
vide greater  freedom  for  the  people 
within  the  country,  and  that  it  also 
support  us  once  in  a  while. 

I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with 
attaching  conditions  of  that  kind.  When 
the  Congress  states,  as  the  Proxmire 
amendment  provided,  that  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia should  be  su^ended,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  view  of  the  clear  legislative 
history  that  was  made  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  pressed  the  position  of 
the  Congress  wais  that  we  should  not  give 
Yugoslavia  aid  because  Yugoslavia  has 
not  supported  our  position  in  our  contest 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather  it  has 
gone  down  the  line  to  support  the  Soviet 
Union,  over  and  over  again. 

Finally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  for- 
eign aid  must  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  interests  of  our  foreign 
poUcy,  the  interests  of  our  security,  and 
our  overriding  interest  to  achieve  peace 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy  in  informing  me  that 
he  was  about  to  make  his  speech.  I 
know  it  will  be  a  well-documented  and 
well-thought-out  presentation.  One  of 
the  things  that  troubled  me  about  the 
amendment  was  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Tito  is  a  Communist  and  that 
his  regime  is  a  Communist  regime.  But 
I  had  the  feeling  that  for  the  past  years 
Tito's  regime  was  less  closely  affiliated 
with  or  under  the  heel  of  the  Kremlin 
than  was  the  regime  of  Poland.  The 
Senator's  amendment  applied  to  Yugo- 
slavia, for  which  I  hold  no  particular 
brief,  but  excluded  Poland.  Poland  is 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Poland  has  at 
least  12  divisions  of  troops.  I  inquired 
as  to  those  troops.  Some  of  them  are 
very  good.  I  think  the  Polish  people  are 
non-Commimist.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all  peoples  in  Europe. 
But  Poland  has  a  Comm.unist  gov- 
enunent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  why 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  very 
specific  in  seeking  to  strike  from  the  bill 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  that  there  was  no 
aid  for  Poland  in  the  bill,  consequently 
there  was  no  point  in  excluding  Poland. 
The  biU  excluded  her.  I  specifically 
asked  the  staff  and  the  Senator  handling 
the  bill  whether  any  aid  for  Poland  was 
provided  In  the  bill.  I  was  told  that  it 
was  not.  When  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  L^uscHEl  offered  his  amendment, 
which  went  further  than  did  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
also  struck  out  Public  Law  480  assistance, 


which,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
well  knows  was  not  in  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported it,  but  did  so  with  the  feeling  that 
it  was  doomed  to  defeat.  It  was  passed 
and  wiped  out  foreign  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries.   But  it  was  a  24-hour  triumph. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  pre- 
scribing aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  $10 
million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  in  the  bill. 
There  was  a  proposal  before  the  AID 
administration  for  a  loan  of  SIO  million, 
but  there  was  no  provision  in  the  bill 
that  would  have  prevented  considera- 
tion of  a  proposal  from  Poland  for  a 
loan. 

I  sat  through  all  the  hearinrrs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  well  know 
that  proposals  made  by  our  Government 
are  contained  in  what  we  call  secret 
documents.  We  do  not  care  to  have 
everything  spread  out  to  public  view 
country  by  country,  l)ecause  otherwise 
one  country  might  be  played  off  against 
another,  and  there  would  be  all  kinds 
of  pressure  upon  every  Senator.  Many 
people  have  favorites  among  the  coun- 
tries to  be  assisted,  and  they  would  like 
to  see  some  benefited  more  than  others. 
So  about  9  years  ago  we  stopped  in- 
serting in  the  bills  descriptions  of  area.s. 
regions,  and  country-by-country  aid. 
The  provisions  were  designated  by  func- 
tions. We  inserted  provisions  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  economic  assistance. 
miUtary  assistance,  and  the  President's 
emergency  fund.  But  the  recipient 
countries  were  not  identified. 

I  believe  a  proposal  was  made,  or  was 
being  considered,  involving  a  $10  million 
loan  to  Yugoslavia.  Ambassador 
Kennan  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  aid  had  begun  to  taper  off,  so  far  as 
economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  Senator's  point 
about  the  economic  aid  is  a  point  that 
can  be  well  documented.  I  believe  that 
what  was  involved  in  this  instance  was 
methodology.  The  Ambassador  felt  that 
we  had  been  doing  quite  well  with 
our  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  that  existed.  I 
would  not  want  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  there  was  any  language  in  the  bill 
which  prohibited  a  loan  to  Poland,  as 
distinct  from  a  loan  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator  on  that  point.  First  there  was 
before  AID  a  program  for  economic  de- 
velopment of  $10  million  in  Yugoslavia. 
My  amendment  killed  that.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would 
have  prevented  aid  to  Poland  or  pre- 
vented such  aid  to  Russia,  East  Germany, 
or  China. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Oh,  yes.    I  have 
to  disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Aid   to  East  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Or  aid  to  Bulgaria? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Or  North  Korea? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     There  is  a  provi- 
sion that  spells  it  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  those  provi- 
sions have  been  very  loosely  applied  in 


the  past.  There  was  a  provision  which 
in  my  judgment  would  have  prevented 
Public  Law  4«0  aid  to  Poland.  In  my 
judgment,  the  proposal  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksbn]  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
riELD)  would  prevent  effective  Public 
Law  480  aid  either  to  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland,  especially  Poland,  because  the 
language  states,  in  effect,  that  no  aid 
may  be  given  to  any  country  which  is  a 
part  of  the  international  Communist 
con.spiracy. 

Mr.  HUNfPHREY.  Communist  or 
Marxist  controlled. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
as  finally  adopted  established  the  criteria 
the  President  would  have  to  meet.  Un- 
der those  circimistances,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  Poland  could  not  meet  those 
criteria.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  con- 
vinced, on  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the 
last  three  Presidents,  that  Pubhc  Law 
480  aid  could  be  given  to  Poland  in  spite 
of  restriction  we  wrote  into  the  law.  To 
-say  that  the  bill  would  have  prevented 
aid  to  East  Germany  means  that  we  ex- 
pect the  President  to  conform  to  the 
languafre.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  so  in  the 
case  of  East  Germany.  There  are  no 
plans  for  economic  development  aid  to 
Poland.  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  there 
will  not  be  any  economic  development 
aid  to  Poland.  However,  there  was  a 
defiiHte  plan  and  program  which  the 
State  Department  and  the  F*resident 
had  every  intention  of  putting  into  ef- 
fect, involving  a  $10  million  economic 
development  loan  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  there  was  a  proposal  for  what 
used  to  be  called  a  development  loan  for 
Yugoslavia. 

However,  there  was  no  proliibition 
against  economic  aid  for  Poland.  The 
Polish  people  themselves  had  been 
hoping  that  they  could  get  some  eco- 
nomic aid.  Their  Economic  Minister 
was  in  this  country  hoping  to  negotiate 
an  economic  loan  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  While  there  was  a  pro- 
hibition against  economic  aid  for  Yugo- 
slavia, against  which  a  case  can  be 
made — and  the  Senator  has  done  well  in 
presenting  his  case — it  is  my  view  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  prohibition  with  re- 
spect to  Yugoslavia,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended, as  the  Senator  and  several  other 
Senators  feel,  to  other  countries  as  well. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  author- 
izing economic  aid  to  East  Germany 
that  situation  should  be  cleared  up.  The 
only  reason  that  the  previous  adminis- 
tration con.sidered  any  aid  to  Poland 
was  a  result  of  the  Poznan  riots  in  1956. 
the  coming  to  power  of  the  Gomulko 
regime,  the  anti -Stalinist  attitude  of  tlie 
Poli.sh  government,  and  also  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  our  high  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  policy  plaimers  that 
aid  to  Poland  might  help  insure  Poland 
a  degree  of  independence. 

This  program  involves  an  element  of 
risk.  It  is  based  upon  the  human  equa- 
tion of  calculation.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment can  be  made  very  persuasively  that 
aid  to  Communist  countries  is  a  bad  risk. 
The  Senator  feels  that  it  was  a  bad  risk. 

Now,  I  do  not  put  all  authoritarian 
governments  on  the  same  plane.  For 
instance.  I  do  not  equate  a  regime  such 
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as  Francos  with  a  Communist  regime. 
I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding 
about  that  on  the  basis  of  the  aid  we 
give  to  Spain.  I  support  such  aid,  be- 
cause we  have  miUtary  need  for  bases 
in  Spain,  and  because  we  have  a  security 
need  in  Spain.  I  also  believe  that  some 
of  our  aid  to  Spain  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  the  Spanish  people,  even  though 
it  has  gone  to  them  through  the  Franco 
government,  with  the  exception  of  sui- 
plus  food,  which  has  been  distributed 
ably  and  fairly  by  the  Catholic  welfare 
group.  Our  aid  to  Generalissimo  Franco 
is  a  painful  exigency  of  the  cold  war. 
I  regi  et  it.  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  while  I 
support  aid  to  any  country  which  can 
provide  the  United  States  with  impor- 
tant bases,  as  Franco's  Spain  does,  never- 
theless I  have  mixed  feelings  alx)ut  it. 
I  recognize,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recognizes,  that  Franco  is  a  ruthless 
tyrant.  There  is  no  real  freedom  in 
Spain  under  Franco.  Our  aid  enables 
him  to  remain  in  power.  I  would  not 
say  that  he  couid  not  stay  in  power  with- 
out our  aid,  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  aid  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  this 
tyrant  stays  in  power. 

I  have  real  misgivings  about  this  kind 
of  aid  being  given  to  any  country,  when 
I  realize  that  the  aid  must  be  given 
through  the  Government  and  used  by  the 
Government,  not  to  aid  people  who  op- 
pose the  Government,  but  as  one  of  the 
tools  which  enables  the  tyrant  to  stay  in 
power. 

That  is  why  it  is  particularly  bad  to 
give  aid  to  a  Communist  country,  which 
has  consistently,  especially  in  recent 
years,  supported  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  aid  wliich  we  have  extended  to 
Franco  in  Spain,  while  it  may  very  well 
have  given  some  degree  of  stability  to 
Franco's  regime,  has  also  tended  to  some 
degree  to  liberalize  his  economy.  When 
I  visited  that  country  I  was  shocked  by 
the  backwardness  of  the  economy.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  after  having 
much  different  feelings,  some  years  ago, 
that  the  Western  European  countries 
which  had  isolated  Spain  because  of  the 
Franco  regime  were  making  a  mistake, 
that  a  flow  of  trade  and  cultural  con- 
tacts with  the  Spanish  people  and 
Spanish  officialdom  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  liberalize  the  social,  poUtical,  and 
economic  pattern  of  Spain. 

This  was  my  view.  I  still  hold  it.  I 
believe  that  recent  developments  in 
Spain  have  shown  that  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  ti-ue  that  Franco  has  imposed  the 
loile  of  force  upon  his  people.  However, 
1  Franco  will  not  always  be  there.  One 
of  these  days  there  will  be  a  more  lib- 
eral regime  in  Spain.  I  believe  that 
regime  will  fall  within  the  pattern  of 
what  we  call  the  W^tern  European  lib- 
eralism, rather  than  that  of  leftism  or 
Marxism,  or  communism,  which  might 
have  been  the  fate  of  Europe  if  we  had 
not  tried  to  help  their  peoples,  even 
though  we  had  to  help  them  through 
their  governments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
says  does  not  square  with  our  experience 
elsewhere.  Let  us  consider  the  situation 
in  1958,  when  I  introduced  an  amend- 


ment to  eliminate  aid  to  Batista's  regime 
in  Cuba,  because  he  was  a  reactionary 
dictator.    I  was  convinced  that  our  aid 
to   Cuba   was  helping   Batista  stay   in 
power.     Futhermore,  it  was  identifying 
the  United  States  with  his  kind  of  tyr- 
anny.   I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
reasons  Castro  has  gone  so  completely 
against  us  is  that  the  Cuban  people  and 
the   followers  of   Castro,   and   probably 
Castro  himself,  got  the  idea  that  we  were 
helping  to  keep  Batista  in  power,  and 
that  we  were  opposed  to  a  so-called  peo- 
ple's revolution.    Therefore  we  must  be 
very  careful  about  this  kind  of  situation 
and  recognize  that,  merely  becatise  we 
give  aid  to  a  country,  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily fostering  democratic  development. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.     The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  is  that  when  we  give 
aid,  we  do  not  give  it  merely  to  help  a 
country-;  we  do  it  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  believe  is  our  national  interest.     In 
the  instance  of  Spain,  I  voted  against 
aid  for  Spain  at  one  time  in  my  period 
of  service  in  the  Senate.    I  finally  came 
around  to  voting  for  aid  for  Spain  be- 
cause I  thought  that  to  do  so  was  in  our 
national  interest.    As  a  byproduct  of  that 
aid.  I  think  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  Spanish  people,  in  whom  I  have  my 
interest.     I   am  confident   that   in   the 
days  to  come,  because  of  our  continuing 
involvement   with    the   Spanish   people. 
Franco  will  be  followed  by  a  more  lib- 
eral regime. 

In  the  instance  of  Yugoslavia,  I  have 
never  deluded  myself  about  its  merits, 
and  I  have  been  involved  in  these  dis- 
cussions and  debates  for  years.  My  own 
argument — and  it  is  one  Senator's  argu- 
ment— is,  first,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  President, 
ought  not  to  be  tied  down  any  more 
specifically  than  were  his  predecessors. 
Actually,  our  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
was  being  reduced  sharply,  and  the 
present  administration  did  not  show  any 
great  desire  to  expand  the  program;  in 
fact,  as  many  Senators  pointed  out,  it 
has  begun  to  taper  it  off. 

Second,  I  believe  we  extended  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  for  only  one  reason,  namelj', 
that  Tito  had  broken  with  Stahn,  and 
also  that  Yugoslavia  gave  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Yugoslavia's  will- 
ingness to  assist  the  guerillas  in  the 
civil  war  in  Greece  brought  about  peace 
in  Greece,  and  thereby  Greece  became  a 
needed  ally.  It  was  a  calculated  polit- 
ical, strategic  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  that  aid  to  Tito  was  bet- 
ter than  leaving  Tito  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  brought  solidly 
within  the  Soviet  bloc. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  issue  which  we 
can  take  out  to  the  public  and  make  any 
great  progress  with,  because  it  gets  down 
to  coldblooded,  almost  Machiavellian 
calculations  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  security. 

I  know  we  who  have  defended  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  take  these 
actions  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  with- 
out restriction  and  restraint,  which  the 


amendment  would  have  imposed,  have  a 
hard  case  to  prove  to  the  public;  but 
by  the  same  token  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
can  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  coimtry  in  the  field  of  diplomacy, 
and  then  tie  his  hands  at  a  time  wh*>n 
he  seems  to  need  a  little  more  flexibility, 
or  as  much  as  his  predecessors  had. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly that  we  should  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  if 
we  can  help  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  as  much  flexibility  as  possible.  But 
I  do  believe,  and  I  think  I  can  develop 
this  area  of  the  argument,  that  this 
question  Ls  clearly  within  congressional 
discretion,  constitutionally  and  on  the 
basis  of  precedent.  So  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  tying  the  President's  hands.  Ac- 
tually, he  has  a  $4,600  million  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  has  had  knocked  out  of 
it  only  a  tiny  portion  of  1  percent,  if 
we  eliminate  the  $10  million  aid  program 
to  Yugoslavia. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  was  justifica- 
tion in  the  past  for  aiding  Tito,  because 
from  1948  to  1952  Tito  was  helpful  to  us 
and  was  very  much  and  very  effectively 
opposed  to  Stalin.  Undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  we  succeeded  in 
Greece  and  Ttirkey  was  due  to  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  Tito.  But  we  have  given 
$2  billion  worth  of  aid  since  then,  and 
he  has  lined  up,  as  I  think  I  can  show, 
in  the  la.st  several  years  consistently 
against  us. 

He  has  worked  hard  to  undermine  us, 
and  in  some  areas  he  has  been  successful. 
The  first  question  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  whether  aid  to  a 
Communist-  or  a  Marxist-dominated 
country  could  ever  conceivably  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  As  I  view 
the  situation,  and  as  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors view  it,  this  is  a  question  of  a  1-year 
authorization  bill.  The  two  countries 
involved  are  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  I 
shall  not  talk  about  a  number  of  other 
countries  which  some  people  say  have 
been  Marxist  influenced  or  dominated.  A 
leading  Wisconsin  newspaperman  asked 
me  if  the  denial  of  such  aid  would  affect 
Scandina\ian  countries,  because  they 
have  been  somewhat  Marxist  influenced. 
As  a  practical  matter  of  course,  they 
would  not  be  affected.  The  legislative 
history  is  very  clear  on  this. 

I  suppose  it  has  even  been  said  by  some 
that  our  own  country  is  Marxist  domi- 
nated. But  in  terms  of  the  actual,  prac- 
tical matter  of  what  happened  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  were  talking  about 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  we  were  speak- 
ing about  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Then  it  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  our  country  to  get  into  fixed  or 
immobilized  positions  on  national  poli- 
cies. Even  after  they  no  longer  serve 
the  national  interest,  we  seem  to  get  into 
a  fixed,  immobilized  position.  So  said 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  what 
has  happened  in  continuing  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, in  view  of  her  conduct. 

In  spite  of  the  solid  and  sensible  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk — and 
he  has  rendered  an  outstanding  c>er- 
formance — the  fact  is  that  the  State 
Department  is  a  bureaucracy,  and  a  big 
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bureaucracy.  As  a  bureaucracy,  it  has 
a  vested  interest,  as  do  its  leaders  and 
ambassadors,  in  its  record,  and  especially 
the  record  of  urging  support  for  Tito  in 
good  season  and  bad,  whether  Tito  is  in 
or  out  of  bed  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

All  of  us  as  humans  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  course  we  have  argued.  It 
is  very,  very  hard  to  reverse  ourselves 
and  recognize  our  errors.  It  is  especially 
difficult  when  the  reversal  has  to  be 
achieved  by  a  huge  bureaucracy. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Congress 
serves  a  useful  purpose  when  it  chal- 
lenges the  State  Department,  especially 
when  the  challenge  is  wrapped  into  an 
authorization  bill  which  compels  the  De- 
partment to  justify  its  position;  and 
when  Congress  stands  ready  to  force 
a  reversal  of  policy  if  the  position  is  not 
justified. 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  at  Yale  University  on  eco- 
nomic myths,  mistaken,  outdated  notions 
that  develop  out  of  the  human  difficulty 
of  adjusting  to  changing  conditions. 
Whether  myths  or  truths,  these  ideas 
need  to  be  challenged.  I  welcomed  the 
President's  speech;  I  thought  the  frame- 
work was  excellent  and  useful.  But  I 
submit  that  the  mj^th  that  our  national 
interest  is  served  by  economic  support 
for  a  Communist  dictator  who  is  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  undermine  the  U.S. 
position  throughout  the  world  should  be 
challenged. 

Prof.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  director  of 
the  Research  Institute  on  Communist  Af- 
fairs of  Columbia  University,  recently 
wrote : 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Western  policy,  it 
is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  Internal 
conflicts  of  the  Communist  world  will  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  relaxation  In  International 
tensions.  If  an  open  split  takes  place,  It 
will  presumably  Involve  mutual  accusations, 
and  the  Soviets  will  be  charged  by  the  Chi- 
nese with  excessive  moderations,  and  the 
Soviet  leadership  may  And  it  necessary  to 
demonstrate  Its  revolutionary  primacy  by 
adopting  a  more  rigid  and  insolent  policy 
toward  the  West. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  make  con- 
cessions to  Khrushchev  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  to  be  preferred  to  other, 
possibly  more  militant  Communist  lead- 
ers. The  paradox  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  concessions  to  Khrushchev 
weaken  his  argument  with  Mao  by  seem- 
ingly proving  Mao's  proposition  that  the 
West  will  yield  if  pushed  hard  enough. 

If  the  West  had  not  been  fair  with  Khru- 
shchev In  the  past.  It  would  have  weakened 
his  arguments  and  would  have  provided  him 
with  no  Impetus  for  making  an  open  break 
with  the  more  militant  Communists. 

So  long  as  we  remain  credibly  committed 
to  fighting  the  Soviet  Union  whenever  the 
Soviet  Union  attacks  our  vital  Interests,  we 
give  the  Soviet  leaders  the  survival  induce- 
ment to  take  chances  even  with  Communist 
unity  and  peaceful  victories.  The  Soviet 
leadership  would  prefer  to  have  both  Com- 
munist unity  and  peaceful  victories.  Our 
policy  of  firmness  forces  it  to  choose  between 
the  two  and.  Indeed,  it  may  result  in  deny- 
ing both  objectives  to  It. 

Of  course,  exactly  the  same  is  true  of 
Tito.  So  long  as  he  can  be  both  a  mili- 
tant international  Communist  leader 
building  his  economy,  and  maintain  his 
dictatorship  with  U.S.  aid,  he  will  do 
both.      Only   if  we  make   it   clear  that 


our  support  is  conditional  upon  his 
stopping  this  international  Communist 
game  will  he  cooperate. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  said 
that  we  should  applaud  Tito  because  70 
percent  of  his  trade  is  with  the  West- 
ern nations.  That  is  exactly  why  we 
should  insist  that  there  should  be  some 
jxjlitical  support  for  our  p)osition.  He  is 
dependent  upon  us  economically.  He  is 
dependent  upon  us  for  70  percent  of  his 
trade.  Most  of  his  effective  aid  comes 
from  this  country.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  makes  sense  to  expect  that 
Yugoslavia  will  refrain  from  supporting 
the  Soviet  Union  again  and  again  and 
again,  in  matters  directly  affecting  our 
foreign  policy  interests. 

Mr.  President,  with  70  percent  of  Titos 
trade  with  the  West;  with  his  country — 
according  to  Ambassador  Kennan's 
statement  of  only  a  few  days  ago — more 
urgently  in  need  of  support  than  ever 
before;  and  with  our  food  shipments 
under  Public  Law  480  crucial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Yugoslavia,  certainly  we  have 
power;  and  we  should  be  willing  to  use 
it  to  insist  on  certain  conditions.  And 
we  should  be  willing  to  cut  off  our  aid 
if  Tito  does  not  "come  across."  Everyone 
who  is  familiar  with  Tito  testifies  to  what 
a  realist  and  a  hard  bargainer  he  is. 
Under  the  circumstances,  certainly  we 
should  use  the  power  and  the  advantage 
we  have,  and  we  should  use  them  effec- 
tively. 

In  his  speech,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Humphrey  I 
also  said: 

Either  we  trust  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  our  system,  to  administer  aid 
funds  in  accordance  witli  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, or  we  put  Congress  in  the  role  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, an  executor  of  the  laws  This 
would  violate  the  concept  of  the  separation 
of  powers.  History  is  replete  with  examples 
of  the  trouble  which  results  when  a  multi- 
member legislature  assumes  executive  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult point  for  me  to  accept,  because 
Congress  clearly  has  the  duty,  as  well  as 
the  right,  to  determine  whether  money 
should  be  spent,  how  much  money,  and 
for  what  purposes.  Certainly  this  power 
includes  the  power  to  determine  whether 
a  specific  country  or  a  group  of  coun- 
tries should  receive  our  aid.  The 
amendment  which  provided  for  cutting 
off  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  not  an  ad- 
ministrative action  in  any  sense.  It  was 
simply  a  provision  of  the  law  which  ex- 
plicitly stated  where  Congress  felt  this 
country's  foreign  aid  funds  should  be 
spent  or  should  not  be  spent.  So  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
that  is  interference  with  a  presidential 
prerogative. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stated: 

Foreign  aid  is  not  merely  an  economic 
program;  it  is  a  political  program.  Foreign 
aid  helps  other  countries,  but  its  essential 
purpose  is  to  help  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this,  and  this 
is  precisely  why  both  the  politics  of  Tito 
and,  especially,  his  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  his  constant  efforts  to  prose- 
lytize other  countries  to  communism, 
and  against  the  United  States,  mean  that 
we  should  use  our  foreign  aid  wisely. 


and  should  be  prepared  to  withdraw  it 
or  suspend  it  or  condition  It,  depending 
on  Tito's  actions:  and  I  think  I  can  say 
that  his  actions  have  been  right  down 
the  line  with  Khrushchev,  just  as  if  he 
were  formally  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
although  he  is  not. 

Then  in  his  speech  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said: 

No  matter  how  much  lipservice  Tito  may 
pay  to  such  vague  concepts  as  "proletarian 
internationalism."  he  is  not  the  man  to 
knuckle  under  to  the  direction  of  Moscow 
In  either  his  foreign  or  domestic  policies. 
Whatever  he  may  be.  Tito  is  a  nationalist. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  real  crux 
and  the  nexus  of  our  disagreement. 
Tito  is  more  than  a  nationalist;  he  Is  an 
internationalist,  and  he  has  said  so.  and 
he  has  demonstrated  it.  The  Belgrade 
conference  of  neutrals,  which  was  called 
in  Yugoslavia,  with  Tito  as  the  host,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  pressing  for  adoption 
of  the  Khrushchev  party  line — which 
Tito  did  veiT  effectively  and  very  em- 
phatically in  his  speech  there.  Tito's 
constant  visits  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which 
in  recent  years  have  been  stepped  up. 
are  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
national  communism,  communism  in 
Yugoslavia,  but  are  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  militant  international  com- 
munism; and  in  some  areas  his  visits 
and  his  efforts  have  been  very  effective. 

The  next  point  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  in  his  speech  was: 

Another  point  we  are  prone  to  forget  is 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  fluctuation 
In  Soviet-Yugoslav  relations.  Now  the  pen- 
dulum is  swinging  back  again  toward  what 
appears  to  be  Improved  relations — Influ- 
enced, in  all  likelihood,  by  economic  rather 
than  political  considerations. 

Of  course  Tito  has  sided  with  the 
West  in  part  because  of  economic  con- 
siderations. Tito  has  swimg  to  the  West 
btcause.  as  I  have  said,  70  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  trade  is  with  the  West,  and 
because  Tito  has  to  rely  on  and  count  on 
our  aid  Under  those  circumstances,  he 
has  far,  far  too  rarely  swung  over — as 
he  should  consistently — to  the  position  of 
supporting  the  West. 

Despite  his  economic  dependence  on  us. 
his  political  swing  has  been  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction,  all-out  Soviet 
Union  support.  And  it  is  this  political 
conduct  which  is  unforgivable. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said,  in  his  speech: 

Who  is  to  say  that  Tito  and  Khrushchev 
are  inseparably  linked  together,  or,  even  If 
they  are,  that  international  communism  Is 
necessarily  the  stronger  for  It.  It  could 
make  the  differences  between  Khrushchev 
and  his  "hard  line"  Stalinist  rivals  all  the 
more  difficult  to  bridge,  and  widen  the  gap 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  which  this 
argument  boils  down  to  is  that  no  matter 
what  Tito  does  in  his  relationships  with 
Khrushchev  and  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  merits  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers.  If  Tito  opposes 
Khrushchev,  then  the  bloc  is  splitting 
up,  and  Khrushchev  has  a  bone  in  his 
throat,  and  our  policy  is  working  nobly. 
But  if  Tito  cozies  up  to  Khnishchev  and 
supports  him  all  the  way,  as  he  has  been 
doing,  this  is  great,  too,  because  it  means 
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that  Tito  is  softening  up  Khrushchev, 
and  that  together  they  are  splitting  off 
from  Mao  or  from  Hoxha.  in  Albania. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  rather  apparent  that  we  should 
keep  our  eye  on  the  fact  that  Tito,  in 
season  or  out.  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  supporting  or  is  opposing  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  actively  engaged — not  only  in 
Yugoslavia,  but  also  in  Africa  and  Asia 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  even  in 
South  America — in  getting  as  much  sup- 
port for  international  communism  as  he 
possibly  can.  So  we  should  keep  our  eyes 
on  that  situation,  rather  than  on  Tito's 
acquiescence  with  or  his  quarrels  with 
Khrushchev. 

Does  the  fact  that  Russia  differs  with 
China  mean  that  we  should  give  our  sup- 
port to  China,  when  China  is  engaged  .n 
a  struggle  against  us?    Of  course  not. 

Furthermore,  the  big  split  is  between 
Russia  and  China — with  Russia  being 
the  big  and  dominant  power  and  China 
being  the  more  militant  but  far  weaker 
power.  But  both  China  and  Russia  are 
working  against  us.  In  this  situation  the 
obvious  position  occupied  by  Tito  is  that 
of  supcKjrting  Khrushchev  and  Russia 
in  their  methods  and  techniques  aimed 
at  attaining  world  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  Russia's  military 
assistance  to  India  was  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  as  an  example  of 
the  split  in  the  Communist  bloc,  because, 
so  we  were  told,  it  assists  India  to  op- 
pose Red  China.  But  far  more  signifi- 
cant, it  seems  to  me.  in  India's  accept- 
ing aid  from  Russia,  is  the  fact  that  it 
tends  to  bring  India  under  Russian  in- 
fluence and  control.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Mig  Soviet  plane  sales,  gifts,  or 
aid  to  India. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  President  and 
the  administration  generally  are  deeply 
concerned  about  Russian  aid  to  India, 
and  certainly  not  heartened  about  it,  and 
should  not  be.  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  Khrushchev  happens  to  be  fol- 
lowing a  temporary  policy  of  relative 
peacefulness  in  Russia's  warlike  policy. 
Russia  is  the  dominant  Communist  coun- 
try— not  China.  There  is  no  effective 
nuclear  power  in  China,  and  there  will 
not  be  for  many  years.  It  was  reported 
the  other  day  by  Joseph  Alsop  that  China 
is  genuinely  concerned  about  invasion 
from  Formosa,  and  that  hunger  has 
really  wesUtened,  seriously  and  con- 
spicuously, the  strength  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Communist  government. 

In  supporting  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  opposing  those  in 
Congress  who  opposed  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
Ambassador  Kennan  said  this :  Congress 
conveyed  to  the  Yugoslav  Government 
"as  it  moves  into  a  crucial  phase  of  de- 
velopment of  its  relations  with  the  East 
that  there  are  no  possibilities  in  United 
States-Yugoslav  relations  which  could 
offer  a  favorable  alternative  to  the  Hob- 
son's  choice  of  reassociation  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  acceptance  of  complete  economic 
and  political  isolation  in  Europe." 

It  seems  to  me  this  statement  of  the 
Ambassador  insults  our  intelligence. 
Yugoslav  aid  has  come  overwhelmingly 
from  us.  Her  trade  is  more  than  70  per- 
cent with  the  West.  Suspending  aid  lor 
1  year,  as  I  proposed,  would  not  mean 


complete  economic  and  political  isola- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  Yugoslavia  will 
continue  to  trade,  not  only  with  us,  but 
with  Western  Europe.  Even  cutting  out 
Public  Law  480  aid  for  most-favored - 
nation  treatment  does  not  destroy  Yugo- 
slav economic  ties  with  the  West.  It  puts 
effective  pressure  on  Tito,  and  I  think 
we  should  put  tough,  hard  pressure  on 
him.  After  all.  if  our  foreign  aid  is  to 
have  any  direction  at  all.  it  is  to  promote 
freedom  in  the  world  and  to  stop  com- 
munism. When  we  have  given  him 
these  many  concessions,  and  Tito  con- 
tinues, as  he  did  at  Belgrade,  to  under- 
cut us,  why  should  we  not  use  this  power? 

The  political  isolation,  opposed  to  us 
and  in  support  of  Khruschev,  has  not 
been  our  choice;  it  has  been  Tito's;  and 
it  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Yugoslavia's  overwhelming  trade  is  with 
the  West,  and  the  fact  that  we  export 
three  times  as  much  into  Yugoslavia  as 
Yugoslavia  sends  to  us. 

Ambassador  Kennan's  statement  that 
this  isolation  of  Yugoslavia  from  the 
West  caused  by  aid  suspension  would  be 
"the  greatest  windfall  that  could  have 
befallen  Soviet  diplomacy  in  this  area" 
seems  to  me  to  make  no  sense  at  all. 
Khrushchev  should  be  happy  that  he 
had  as  good  a  supporter  as  Tito — and  he 
has  been  a  good  supporter,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  moment — who  has  been  re- 
cruiting nations  for  communism  and  has 
been  supporting  Khruschev  all  out.  Why 
should  Khrushchev  feel  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  windfall  because  we  have  re- 
duced, or  cut  off,  or  suspended  our  aid 
to  Tito? 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Tito  does 
not  trade  with  the  West  because  he 
prefers  freedom  to  communism.  Exactly 
the  opposite  is  the  fact.  I  defy  anyone 
to  show  where  Tito  has  relented  one  bit 
from  his  Communist  position.  The  fact 
is  that  he  has  said  he  is  a  Communist, 
and  he  has  backed  that  statement  with 
action  over  and  over  again.  He  trades 
with  the  West  because  he  needs  what 
the  West  can  sell  or  give  him.  It 
strengthens  his  ability  to  sell  interna- 
tional communism  and  the  Khrushchev 
party  line. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
every  reason  why  Khrushchev  should  be 
concerned  and  displeased  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  limiting  the 
assistance  that  has  been  building  up  a 
Communist  economy  in  Yugoslavia,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Communist  dictator,  who 
has  been  faithful  to  Khrushchev  con- 
sistently in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
actually  tend  to  benefit  the  Communist 
movement  in  many  respects  that  this 
movement  can  take  advantage  of  the  na- 
tionalistic yearnings  of  the  people?  It 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  one  of  the 
strongest  improvements  Khrushchev  has 
made  in  advancing  world  communism, 
compared  to  the  Stalin  line,  has  been 
that  Khrushchev  has  shown  flexibility 
and  has  taken  advantage  of  the  patri- 
otic desires  of  f>eople  in  support  of  their 
nationalistic  feelings.  He  has  learned 
to  take  advantage  of  the  nationalistic 


feelings  of  the  people  in  order  to  make 
their  countries  Communist  nations.  Of 
course,  as  we  know,  once  they  have  be- 
come Communist  nations,  we  can  be 
fairly  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  a  life 
and  death  struggle,  they  ai-e  going  to  be 
against  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wliole- 
heartedly  with  that  statement.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  so  well. 
Khrushchev  has  a  wisdom  that  Stalin 
did  not  have.  He  has  taken  advantage 
of  nationalistic  aspirations.  It  has  not 
only  helped  Khrushchev  to  establish 
stronger  world  communism,  but  has 
meant  a  more  effective  unity.  The  'act 
is  that  while  we  could  say  that  when  we 
help  build  a  stronger  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia we  tend  to  split  the  Communists 
apart;  at  the  same  time  it  could  also  be 
said  that  when  we  build  up  the  separate 
entities  of  the  Commimist  world,  in  the 
aggregate  they  are  stronger.  As  Tito 
said  at  Belgrade  in  1956,  in  event  of  war 
as  well  as  peace  he  would  fight  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  enemies  of  socialism,  as  he 
put  it.  or  us. 

What  can  we  conclude  but  that  we  are 
helping  communism  when  we  build  up 
Yugoslavia's  economy?  Of  course  we 
are. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
correct  and  that  the  flexibility  Khru- 
slichev  has  followed  makes  sense.  He 
has  demonstrated  this  not  only  with 
Yugoslavia,  but  with  other  Communist 
bloc  nations. 

I  have  been  to  Poland,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  Polish  people.  It  seems  to 
me  clear  that  Gomulka  is  Khrushchev's 
man  in  Warsaw.  Gomulka  has  made  it 
clear  to  the  Polish  people  over  and  over 
again,  by  pictures  and  demonstrations, 
that  the  enormous  armed  'might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  roll  and  sweep  into 
Poland  at  any  time,  and  that  therefore 
Poland  is  subject  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  those  circumstances,  for  us  to 
build  up  Poland  is  just  to  deceive  our- 
selves. It  is  merely  to  build  up  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  by  building  one  of  its  parts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  make  this  clear.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels 
as  I  do.  I  have  high  respect  and  a  great 
admiration  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  a  very  warm  feel- 
ing for  him  as  a  former  colleague.  I 
must  say  that  my  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  this  mat- 
ter in  nowise  diminishes  my  respect  for 
the  sincere  and  patriotic  desires  of  the 
President  to  best  serve  the  interests  of 
this  Nation.  My  desire  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  President's  desire.  Our 
feeling  now  is  the  same  as  a  difference 
we  had  with  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the 
time  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body.  He 
felt  that  aid  to  the  countries  involved 
should  be  given,  and  this  Senator  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  always 
felt  that  was  not  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom. I  am  sure  the  Senator,  in  taking 
his  position,  is  not  taking  the  view  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  sincere  about  this  matter;  we  just  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  mak-ing  the  rec- 
ord to  show  why  we  disagree  about  this 
matter. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  that.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  and  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, now  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  he  is  a  real  ex- 
pert in  foreign  affairs.  Undoubtedly  he 
has  a  far  broader  grasp  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  far  more  experience  than  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  U.S.  Senators  to  make  up  their 
own  minds,  based  on  the  merits  of  pro- 
posals, and  based  on  their  best  judg- 
ments of  what  the  conditions  are. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  bringing  us 
the  evidence  he  has  presented  to  this 
body,  which  strongly  tends  to  show  that 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  gain  by  play- 
ing the  Tito  game.  Any  day  we  may 
expect  that  Tito  will  be  back  in  Moscow, 
with  roses  strewn  in  his  path  by  the 
Communist  organizers  who  have  pre- 
pared a  great  welcome  for  him.  We 
shall  hear  a  repetition  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  that  Tito  proposes 
never  to  separate  himself  from  his  Com- 
munist brethren. 

I  fear  that  aid  in  any  respect  which 
we  give  to  these  Communist  nations 
tends  to  promote  a  respectability  in  a 
form  of  government  of  which  we  disap- 
prove. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Furthermore,  the  statement  was  made, 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota : 

The  action  that  was  taken — 

That  is,  the  action  in  prohibiting  aid 
to  Communist  countries — 

The  action  that  was  taken  was  at  the 
wrong  time,  because  of  a  greater  degree  of 
Independence  of  political  action  on  the  part 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  than  there  had 
been  at  almost  any  other  time  in  postwar 
history. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  true.  The 
facts  are  these :  At  Belgrade,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1961,  Tito  made  as  emphatic  a 
declaration  of  support  for  Khrushchev 
and  of  specific  opposition  to  the  United 
States  as  he  has  ever  made.  It  was  far 
different  from  the  talk  we  heard  in  1949, 
1950.  1951,  and  1952. 

There  are  no  substantive  points  of  dif- 
ference between  Khrushchev  and  Tito 
at  the  present  time.  Tito  is  right  with 
Khrushchev,  all  the  way. 

Any  argument  that  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  ignores  these 
facts.  It  ignores  Tito's  projected  visit 
to  Moscow.  It  ignores  Tito's  "Commy  " 
pitch  to  the  neutrals  to  line  up  with  him. 
It  ignores  Tito's  alliance  with  Khru- 
shchev against  Mao  at  a  time  Mao  was 
very  weak. 

I  suppose,  in  terms  at  least  of  strategy, 
it  might  be  better  for  us  to  hope  that  the 
other  Communists  would  line  up  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  adversary,  Commu- 
nist China.  Instead,  Tito  is  supporting 
Khrushchev  and  supporting  him  all  out. 

It  also  ignores  Tito's  support  of  Castro. 
Tito  has  supported  Castro  over  and  over 
again. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  Gomulka  has 
shown  few  signs  of  independence  from 
Khrushchev.    People  talk  about  how  the 


people  of  Poland  welcomed  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  when  he  visited  Poland. 
That  is  absolutely  true.  When  I  was  in 
Poland  I  talked  with  the  Polish  people, 
and  they  expressed  nothing  but  hatred 
and  deep  hatred  for  Russia,  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  Communist  bloc, 
and  warm  affection  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  mean  that 
Gomulka  feels  that  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Gomulka  is  a  dictator  who  would 
not  stay  in  power  for  10  minutes  if  the 
Polish  people  could  have  a  free  election 
Every  correspondent  in  Poland  with 
whom  I  have  talked  agrees  that  Gomulka 
could  not  stay  in  power  if  he  did  not 
have  the  support  of  Russia,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  attack  on 
those  of  us  who  would  stop  the  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  and  particularly 
to  Yugoslavia,  is.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
usefulness  of  the  1948  split  between  Tito 
and  Stalin. 

The  answer,  of  course,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  is  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  go  back  to  1948  to  find  any  signif- 
icant action  by  Tito  supporting  us  and 
opposing  Soviet  Russia.  Even  this  ac- 
tion was  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Tito's 
personal  survival  and  aggrandizement 
It  was  the  only  way  he  could  exist,  to 
take  the  position  he  did  and  to  ask  for 
our  supp>ort.  It  is  in  sharp  contra.st 
with  Tito's  present  solid  support  of 
Khrushchev. 

Then  the  statement  was  made: 

Let  us  remember  that  70  percent  of  Yugo- 
slavia's trade  is  with  non-Communist  coun- 
tries and  only  30  perecnt  is  witli  tlie  Soviet 
bloc.  Yugoslavia  is  dependent  on  the  West 
for  capital,  raw  materials,  training,  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  some  nonmillt:iry 
supplies.  Unless  he  wants  to  commit  [Kjllti- 
cal  and  economic  suicide — 

These  are  not  my  words — 

Tito  will  not  exchange  his  trade  ties  witti 
the  West  for  the  bondage  of  Moscow. 

(At  this  point,  Mrs.  Neuberger  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
this  is  exactly  the  point.  In  spite  of  his 
overwhelming  economic  dependence  on 
the  West,  Tito  is  almost  solidly  support- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.  and  is  doing  his  best  to 
persuade  other  neutrals  to  do  likewi.se 
It  is  time  we  used  this  economic  bargain- 
ing power  in  our  national  interest  to  end 
the  immense  help  Tito  now  is  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  serious  damage  he  is 
doing  to  us  with  the  emerging  countries 
of  the  world. 

Then  there  was  a  quotation  from  the 
Chinese  Reds,  arguing  that,  after  all,  the 
Communists — especially  the  Chinese 
Communists — do  not  regard  Tito  as  one 
of  them.    The  quotation  was  as  follows; 

Tito's  clique  Is  a  renegade  from  socialism — 
a  lackey  of  the  United  States — playing  a 
reactionary  role. 

This  is  the  usual  kind  of  Communist 
intramural  conflict.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
battle  between  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  or 
Marx  and  some  of  his  detractors. 

But  what  do  the  facts  show?  The 
facts  show  that  Tito  is  now.  and  he  has 
been,  lined  up  as  a  solid,  dedicated  Com- 
munist, working  with  all  his  might  and 


main  for  international  communi.sm  and 
specifically  for  the  powerful,  dominant 
Khrushchev  and  against  the  weaker  Mao 
and  Hoxha. 

It  is  true  that  Tito  has  diffei-ed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to  a  few 
United  Nations  votes,  but  it  has  been  a 
very  few. 

Between  1948  and  1954  Tito  followed 
a  policy  of  opposition  to  the  Kremlin. 
Roughly  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  Yugo- 
.slavia  ha.s  been  an  all-out  Communist 
counti-y. 

The  statement  was  made: 

No  other  Communist  country,  ncit  e\eu 
Ca.stro's  Cuba,  has  been  so  unresponsive  to 
the    leacitTbhlp    of    Mobcow    at    the    United 

Naiions. 

Madam  President,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  record  of  the  votes  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  in  front  of  me  a  report 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
shows  the  voting  pattern  for  the  16th 
regular  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  It  reports  on  a 
number  of  vital  issues  on  which  there 
were  rollcall  votes  involving  Yugoslavia, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  principal  cases  involving  the 
split  between  the  Western  and  Commu- 
ni.st  positions,  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  example,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  inscription  of  Tibet, 
Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
voted  against  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  the  iascription  of  the  item  of  Hun- 
gary. Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  against  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  the  Mongolian  resolution  on  seat- 
ing two  Koreas,  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  Khrushchev,  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  against  the  United 
States  of  America. 

On  the  U.S.  resolution  not  to  seat 
North  Korea,  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  against  the  United 
States  of  America. 

On  the  resolution  deploring  the  lack 
of  cooperation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Hun- 
gary with  U.N.  special  representatives 
in  Hungai-y,  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United  States 
of  America. 

On  the  Soviet  resolution  to  seat  the 
Chinese  Communists,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Commu- 
ni.st  bloc  and  against  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  on  one  or  two  resolu- 
tioivs  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 
States.  Specifically,  on  the  resolution 
to  approve  a  $200  million  U.N.  bond 
issue  for  peace  keeping  operations,  Yu- 
goslavia was  recorded  as  voting  with  the 
United  States  and  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  how  did  Yugoslavia  vote  on  the 
overall  record,  taking  all  the  U.N.  votes? 
Yugoslavia  coincided  with  the  United 
States  5  times  and  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
21  times.  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  21  times. 

In  the  resumed  General  Assembly 
there  was  a  vital  vote  in  regard  to  Cuban 
charges  versus  the  United  States,  on  a 
Mongolian  resolution  stressing  principles 
of  nonintervention.  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  against  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Madam  President,  I  invite  attention  to 
the   preceding   U.N.    meeting,   the    15th 
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session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  At  that  session  Yugoslavia 
voted  with  the  United  States  once.  It 
voted  with  the  United  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  14  times.  It  coincided  with 
neither  five  times. 

At  the  resumed  session  of  the  15th 
United  Nations  General  Asembly,  Yugo- 
slavia voted  with  the  United  States  not 
at  all,  and  with  the  U.S.S.R.  seven  times. 

I  submit  that  on  the  basis  of  the  docu- 
mented  evidence   it   is   clear   that   the 


statement  that  no  other  Communist 
country  has  been  so  unresponsive  to  the 
leadership  of  Moscow  at  the  U  JJ.  may  be 
true,  but  it  means  nothing,  because  while 
Yugoslavia  has  been  a  little  less  re- 
sponsive than  the  absolute  and  total 
stooges  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact  is 
that  Yugoslavia  and  Tito  have  gone 
along  with  Khrushchev  over  and  over 
again,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  the 
exceptions  have  not  been  nearly  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  support. 


Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  in  regard  to 
the  voting  pattern  for  the  16th  regular 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  and  also  a  memorandum  on 
the  same  subject,  in  regard  to  the  15th 
session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Voling  pattern  for  16ih  regular  session,  United  Xations  General  Assembly — Continued 

[Key:  Y-yes;  N-no;  A-abstaln;  a-absent;  N'P=not  partlcipatingl 

RESUMED  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


'June  20 


C0L0NU.U3M/ATKICAN  ITKM8 

Buigarla-Poland  resolution  calling  tor  sanctions  against  Portugal,  Jan.  30,  1962 

Afro-Asian  resolution  calling  for  self-determination  of  Angola,  Jan.  30,  19tj2  (Res- 
olution 1742). 
Resolution  caUing  on  U.N'.  Committee  of  17  to  consider  whether  Southern  Rhodesia 

Is  fully  self-governing,  Feb.  23,  1962  (Resolution  1745). 
Resolution  on  Ruanda-Urundi  envisaging  termination  of  U.N.  trusteeship  on  July 
1,  1962,  and  allowing  for  possible  continued   Belgian  presence  after  indiix-ndcnce, 
Feb.  23,  1962  (Resolution  1743),  Committee  IV. 

E.A.ST-'WEST   ITEMS 

Cuban  charges  versus  United  States: 

Czech-Kumanian  resolution,  operative  p:^rapraph  urging  Unitpil  Slates  to  stop 

interference  in  Cuba's  internal  affairs,  Feb.  15,  1962,  Committee  I. 
Mongolian  resolution  stressing  principle  of  nonintervention,  Feb.  2U,  1962 

Coincide  with  U.P.S.R --- - 

Coincide  with  neither - - - ■* 

Coincide  with  United  States --- - " 


Yugoslavia 
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>  United  Nations  Genera!  AssoniMy. 


\Ve.>t  EcRoi'E  .\Ni)  Old  Ci'Mmunw  k  m.i  ii 

Voling  pattern  for  1st  portion  of  loth  .^ic^sion  of  I'nitrd  \<ition8  General  Assembly 

[Key:  Y=Yes;  N=No;  A=.\bstalii;  a=.\bsemj 


Au.stralian  amendment  to  5-powor  resolution  re  summit 
Oct.  5,  IWiO - 

Chinese  representation,  U.S.  morutorium  resolution, 
Oct.  X,  iyc« - 

Tiliet,  inclusion,  Oct.  VK  19»V) 

Ilung^iry,  inclusion,  Oct.  1",  1960 

Soviet  cli.siirmament  item  proiwsal  nllot-ate  to  plenary, 
Oct.  11.  IQ^jO 

Soviet  item  on  U.S.  agj^rossion  proiX)sal  allor.ite  to  plen- 
ary, Oct.  13.  mvi 

Cuban  item  on  U.S.  aggression  protKisal  allocate  to  plen- 
ary, Nov.  1,  I9«Kl 

Ki'.solution  requesting  Spain  and  Portugal  transmit  infor- 
mation on  territories,  Nov.  11,  1960  (Committee  I\') 

(ihani  motion  adjourn  debate  Congo  credential.^,  Nov. 
Is.  ly6<1 .- 

Report  endorsing  Kiis-avubu  creiientlals,  .Nov.  22,  1960 

Iraq  propo.sal  re  .Mauritania,  Nov.  2t),  19t)0  (Committee  I) 
(pro-Moroccan) 

Resolution  calling  for  stops  redi.^lribiite  security  council 
seats  at  this  session,  Pec.  6.  I960  , Sl'C' 

Soviet  amendment  to  colonialism  re.'ifjlution  calling  for 
full  independence  by  eml  1961,  l>ec.  14,  19tiO 

.\fro-.\sian  colonialism  resolution,  Dec.  14,  i960 

rakist.in,  Senegal,  and  Tunisian  rcajlution  on  "Binding 
Iy<^t;al  Obligations"  re  paviiant  Congo  co.sts  (Commit- 
too  V),  Oec.  16,  1960 

Cyprus  amendiiiont  to  resolution  on  Ak'ori.i  calling  for 
reforondum  under  U.N.  ".luspices".  Doc.  19,  l!)60 

Rt^solutinn  on  .\lgeria  without  partagraoh  re  U.-V.  aus- 
pice's but  recognizing  U..N'.  resix)nslhility  contribute 
indeiM'ndence  and  seif-<letermination,  Dec.  19.  I960 

Unitoil  States/United  Kingdom  resolution  on  Congo  sup- 
porting SYO,  Dec.  20,  1960 

rih:uia,  Indi.i.  Yugoslavia  resolution  on  Congo  critical 
of  SYO,  Dec.  20,  19tiO 
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1  2  votes  coincide  with  both  T'nitod  States  and  Soviet  bloc. 
'  1  vote  coincides  with  l)oth  I'nited  States  and  Soviet  bloc. 


NOTES 

Ml  -\11  votes  are  roH-rtill  votes  and  wore  hoM  in  Plenary  .''ossion  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  (2)  Soviet  bloc  consi.sus  of  y  memlxTs:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.K.,  CwH'hoslovakis,  Huiig.iry,  I'olaiid,  Rumania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and 
U.S.S.R. 
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(1)  All  votes  .,re  ioll(-ill  vo  i  -■  all.)  were  held  m  i.i.Tiiiry  s4'-.-ion  '  *.<  ni;ijorit>  rcjuire.U 
unless  other.i.i.--i-  indii-.iU'd.     CoTiuiinii-e  v..!e-.  n.juire  only  -iinpi.    ii;ijonl>. 

(2)  Hos<ilnlion  niiniUrs  i.re  indiniiid  for  llmsi-  resolutions  fi.rniu'.ly  ad..p1<-.i  by 
Oeiioral  As,-<iiiMy.  -N..  niii.Ur-  .iH  iii.ln-.iie.i  for  ;  ro(t'dnr.il  niotioiis  or  where  reso- 
lutions failed  of  passag.  , 


(3i  isoviet  bloc  ctjnsists  of  «  itn  :iil)ers:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  SS.K., 
Cwchoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poiatid,  Rumania,  Ukrarnan  SS.H.,  U.S.S.R,  Bloc  voted 
together  on  all  i.ssiies  with  cxo-ption  .\rab  res<jlution  on  Palestine  n-fiigeos  whore 
f^rmfused  situation  re  tiiial  vole  proiluo-  i  unintentional  ditferonfT  among  bloc  inenilxTS 
I  USSR,  an.i  2  others  vol.- 1  '■Yes"  at  en.!  of  rolli-all,  6  bloc  members  voting  U'fore 
U.S.S.R,  al)Staiiied, 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  following  statement  was  made: 

Il  would  appear  Yugoslavia  shares  our  view 
of  what  the  United  Nations  should  be. 
Yugoslavia,  through  its  Influence  against  the 
tioika,  said  'No."  and  voted  against  the  So- 
viet Union  and  for  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  that  statement  was  true  on 
that  vote,  but  that  vote  was  not  even 
close.  Now  Yugoslavia  is  following  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union — Khru- 
shchev's position — c»n  the  troika.  The 
Belgrade  speech  was  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  that  attitude,  for,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1961,  in  speaking  about  modifying 
the  rule  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
U.N.,  Tito  suggested  that  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  U.N.  be  downgraded  to 
a  simple  administrative  functionary  of 
the  United  Nations  without  independent 
political  competency. 

In  other  words,  the  position  of  Tito 
is  not  that  the  U.N.  should  carry  on  as 


we  envision  the  U.N.  should  carry  on, 
and  as  Hammarskjold  and  U  Thant  have 
carried  on,  as  a  vigorous  and  effective 
force  seeking  to  put  out  the  fires  of  war 
wherever  the  U.N.  can  do  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  U.N.'s  only  administrative 
and  top  executive  ofiBclal,  the  only  man 
who  could  make  the  U.N.  a  really  effec- 
tive instrument  to  act  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively, according  to  Tito,  should  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Tito  would  have 
him  merely  be  a  functionary  of  the  U.N. 
without  independent  political  compe- 
tency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Belgrade  ut- 
terance of  Tito  lines  him  up  solidly  on 
the  side  of  Khrushchev  and  in  favor  of 
gutting  the  U.N.  as  an  effective  organi- 
zation. 

The  following  question  is  asked ; 

Why  should  we  remove  one  of  the  major 
forces  that  permits  and  encourages  some  de- 
gree of  independence  on  the  part  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  her  relations  with  Soviet  Russia? 


The  answer  is  that  the  present  effec- 
tive independence  of  Yugoslavia  from 
Khrushchev  is  minimal.  There  is  no 
basis  for  contending  that  our  aid  en- 
courages even  that.  The  sharpest  and 
most  significant  display  of  independ- 
ence of  Russia  that  was  demonstrated 
by  Yugoslavia  was  before  we  started  the 
massive  aid  program.  At  that  time  Yu- 
goslavia supported  and  helped  us  in  the 
struggle  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  But 
since  that  time  Yugoslavia  has  moved 
away.  On  the  basis  of  experience,  it  is 
clear  that  since  we  have  not  tied  strings 
to  our  aid,  since  Congress  has  not  insist- 
ed that  if  we  are  to  give  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, she  must  show  some  support  for 
us.  and  since  past  administrations  have 
not  done  so,  Tito  has  not  felt  that  he 
had  reason  or  incentive  to  support  our 
position. 

If  our  aid  is  designed  to  encourage 
such  independence,  we  should  shut  it  off 
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when  Tito  is  not  Independent  and  grant 
it  only  when  he  is. 

What  is  the  value  of  Tito's  inde- 
pendence? It  seems  to  me  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  virtually  nil,  especially 
when  it  includes,  as  so-called  independ- 
ence, support  of  Khrushchev,  support  of 
Castro,  support  of  Ulbricht,  and  opposi- 
tion to  us. 

Madam  President,  I  supported  not  only 
my  own  amendment,  but  also  the 
Lausche  amendment.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  have 
prohibited  assistance,  including  the  sale 
of  surplus  food  under  Public  Law  480,  to 
Poland  as  well  as  to  Yugoslavia.  It 
would  have  had  a  broader  potential 
effect. 

I  supported  the  amendment  reluc- 
tantly because  I  feel,  as  I  know  the  great 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said  so  elo- 
quently over  and  over  again  all  over  the 
country,  that  we  should  be  compassion- 
ate in  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  and 
build  up  all  countries  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. I  am  much  persuaded  by  his  ar- 
guments that  we  can  go  much  further 
with  the  use  of  compassion,  love,  and 
cooperation  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  than  we  can  ever  go  with 
stern  opposition.  But  that  is  with  re- 
gard to  their  people.  Their  hard- 
headed  Communist  bosses  are  a  different 
proposition.  Here  toughness  and  hard 
bargaining  makes  sense. 

The  record  should  show  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Lausche  amendment  would 
have  been  to  prohibit  Public  Law  480 
aid  to  Poland  and  to  Yugoslavia.  So  far 
as  Poland  is  concerned,  that  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  aid  which  is  least  helpful  to 
the  people  of  Poland.  Poland  exports  a 
great  deal  of  its  food  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  relies  on  Poland  as  a 
source  of  agricultural  produce.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  when  we 
send  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  food  and  fiber  to  Po- 
land, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
food  and  fiber  go  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  apparent  to  us,  and  has  been  made 
especially  apparent,  underlined  and 
emphasized  in  recent  weeks,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  additional  food. 
The  Soviet  Union  needs  food  so  that  it 
can  release  more  men  from  agriculture 
and  bring  them  into  the  factories,  into 
armament  production,  and  into  indus- 
trialization. That  has  always  been  the 
primary  economic  problem  of  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Most  recently  that  point  has  been 
emphasized  because  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  the  price  of  but- 
ter to  $L80  a  pound,  and  of  meat  to  $2 
a  pound.  Certainly  this  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  comsumption  of  food  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
devote  more  resources  to  industrial  pro- 
duction. Khrushchev  would  not  have 
taken  this  step  if  he  could  have  avoided 
it,  because  he  recognizes  the  importance 
of  popular  support.  Such  drastic  action 
as  increasing  the  cost  of  food  is  always 
unpopular,  even  in  a  Communist  coun- 
try. But  he  did  it  because  the  military 
machine  of  the  Soviets  needed  more 
manpower  and  the  Soviet  economy 
needed  more  food.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, what  sense  does  it  make  for  us 


to  send  food  to  Poland  ?  The  Polish  peo- 
ple produce  food  that  goes  to  Russia.  If 
we  send  food  to  Poland,  then  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  food  will  go  from  Poland 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  me.  So,  like  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  use 
food  as  a  weapon,  but  I  think  we  must 
use  it  as  a  weapon,  because  of  the  kind 
of  grim  and  terrible  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  with  the  Communists. 
They  intend  to  dominate  the  world. 
They  will  do  so  if  they  can. 

The  Government  of  Red  China  is  in 
very  serious  trouble.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  Government  of  China  might 
fall.  Why?  Because  there  is  a  shortage 
of  food,  and  the  people  might  be  wilhng 
and  ready  to  revolt. 

Madam  President,  to  summarize,  once 
again  I  want  to  say  at  the  end,  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning,  that  any  foreign  aid 
our  Government  gives  to  another  country 
should  require  a  clear  justification.  Our 
foreign-aid  programs  in  the  past  have 
been  very  successful  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. The  State  Department 
under  past  administrations  and  certainly 
under  the  present  administration  has 
done  a  fine  job  many  times  in  admin- 
istering foreign  aid. 

However,  we  should  certainly  require 
a  clear  justification  for  our  aid  at  a  time 
when  it  contri'Dutes  directly  to  aggravat- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
We  should  certainly  insist,  as  a  mini- 
mum, with  a  country  like  Yugoslavia,  as 
we  insist  with  Brazil  and  Venezuela  and 
Argentina,  and  our  other  South  Amer- 
ican friends,  that  strings  be  attached  to 
any  aid  we  give. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  have 
said  that  if  we  are  going  to  give  aid  to  a 
Latin  American  country,  it  must  engage 
in  reforms,  in  economic  reforms,  so  that 
the  people  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  aid ; 
that  the  country  must  engage  in  land 
reforms  and  in  tax  reforms  and  in  educa- 
tional reforms.  I  support  that  principle. 
It  is  a  wonderful  principle.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  contributions  that  has  been 
made  to  foreign  aid. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  insist  on 
political  reforms  in  Yugoslavia.  We 
should  insist  that  in  Yugoslavia  they 
should  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
greater  freedom  for  the  Yugoslavian 
people. 

We  hear  of  the  jailing  of  Djilas,  a 
former  Vice  President  and  former  close 
aid  of  Tito,  a  man  who?e  only  crime  was 
to  have  written  a  book  "Conversations 
With  Stalin,"  in  which  the  most  signifi- 
cant ne'v  element  is  its  criticism  of 
Khrushchev.  Khrushchev  undoubtedly 
considers  that  book  an  insult.  That  is 
the  cause  of  Djilas  being  jailed  by  Tito. 

To  many  experts  on  Yugoslavia  the 
second  imprisonment  of  Djilas  was  an 
almost  incomprehensible  action,  unless 
one  reads  the  book  carefully  to  see  the 
reason  for  it.  This  once  again  clearly 
shows  the  dependence  of  Yugoslavia  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  support  by  Tito 
of  Khrushchev.  It  also  indicates  the 
lack  of  freedom  in  Yugoslavia  at  the 
present  time.  We  should  attach  politi- 
cal strings,  even  political  ropes,  if  pos- 
sible, to  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  insist, 
as  a  condition  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  that, 
at  the  very  least,  they  cease  their  con- 


stant and  effective  proselytizing  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  to  the  cause  of 
communism  and  against  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Efforts  were  made  by 
Yugo.slavian  sources  to  prevent  tlie  pub- 
lication of  Djilas'  book  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Heavy  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  to  prevent  its  publica- 
tion. Why?  It  was  done  because  it 
showed  the  hookup  and  close  ties  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Tes- 
timony has  been  taken  in  executive 
session — which  I  hesitate  to  discuss 
further — which,  when  it  is  published,  will 
be  very  revealing.  I  hope  it  will  be  done 
soon.  It  bears  upon  the  very  subjects 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  dis- 
cu.ssing  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  He  is  completely 
correct.  Of  course  the  fact  is  that  there 
was  a  very  sincere  effort,  a  very  human 
effort,  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  of 
"Conversations  With  Stalin,"  not  to  pub- 
lish the  book  if  this  would  keep  Djilas  out 
of  the  terror  and  horror  of  the  Yugo- 
slavia jail.  Although  the  publishers  were 
willing  to  withdraw  the  book,  the  fact 
is  tliat  Djilas  was  jailed  nevertheless. 
Of  course,  the  book  is  now  well  known, 
and  we  know  what  is  in  the  book. 

Madam  President,  before  I  take  my 
scat.  I  wish  to  indicate  the  support  for 
the  position  that  I  am  taking  by  some 
distinguished  scholars  who  understand 
the  situation.  A  very  revealing  article 
was  published  in  the  Reporter  magazine 
of  September  28.  1961.  written  by  Mr. 
Geortre  Bailey.  The  title  of  the  article 
is   'They  Call  Themselves  Neutrals." 

In  the  course  of  the  article.  Mr.  Bai- 
ley writes  as  follows: 

But  in  a  larger  sense  the  conference — 

Tliat   is.   the   Belgrade  Conference — 

wa-s  the  result  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Yug'>t,iav  Government  10  years  ago  to  find 
a  way  out  of  Ita  Ideological  Isolation  after 
the  break  with  Stalin  and  its  refusal  to 
Join  forces  with  Social  Democratic  countries 
and  parties  of  the  West.  A  "campaign  to 
the  south"  was  undertaken,  as  one  observer 
put  It.  as  a  way  of  demonstrating  Marxist 
respectability  without  Joining  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  bloc.  It  was  more  than  this. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  Marxist 
legitimacy.  In  this  connection  Yugoslavia 
has  seen  Its  role  as  that  of  front  runner, 
trail  blazer  for  the  sort  of  communism  It 
hoped  would  evolve  In  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  result  of  the  succession  of  the  "liberal" 
Khrushchev.  "Yugoslav  policy."  said  a  Bel- 
grade official  several  years  ago  "is  what  So- 
viet policy  ought  to  be." 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  article  that 
that  hope  has  not  succeeded  completely. 
Nevertheless,  the  article  continues: 

Their  optimism  has  survived  even  the  ex- 
perience of  being  singled  out  for  condemna- 
tion by  Khrushchev  In  his  draft  program  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  released  on 
July  30.  Indeed,  the  more  truciilent  So- 
viet policy  became,  the  more  desperately 
and  energetically  Yugoslavs  defended 
Khrushchev  as  a  victim  of  Stalinists  at 
home  and  Chinese  Communists  abroad. 
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Mr.  Bailey  writes  further  that  there 
was  one  piece  missing  in  the  compro- 
mise.   He  writes: 

But  there  was  one  piece  missing :  relations 
on  the  gover:unent  level  could  not  be  fully 
regulailzed  wltlUn  the  Soviet  bloc  until 
Yugoslavia  h  ul  also  established  diplomatic 
relatioas  wltli  the  Cierman  Democratic  Re- 
public And  here  was  a  situation  In  which 
it  seen.ed  that  Yugoslavia  could  render  great 
service  to  tha  Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc. 
For  by  using  the  international  prestige  it 
had  a(  quired  In  lU  fight  against  Stalin, 
YugoslU'ia's  iict  of  recognizing  East  Ger- 
many could  be  expected  to  work  as  a  cata- 
lyst, li.duclng  other  countries  to  follow  Its 
example  and  consolidate  the  Soviet  military 
gains  in  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Yugo- 
slavs wore  woefully  mistaken;  not  one  coun- 
try followed  when  they  recogni<::ed  East 
Germany  in  OcUjber  1957. 

Then,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey: 
The  failure  of  the  conference  to  generate 
more  than  token  indignation  at  the  Soviet 
announcement  of  the  decision  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  on  the  eve  of  its  opening  was  a 
signal  Soviet  triunijjh  and  Western  defeat 
at  Belgrade. 

Then  Mr.  Bailey  goes  on  to  say : 

The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  onto  the 
natural  antlcolonlal  reaction  Is  the  greate.st 
service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to 
the  Communist  cauf.e.  It  renders  the  orig- 
inal sins  of  armament  and  even  armed  inter- 
vention "defensive  ■  This  Is  why  the  con- 
ference's reaction  to  the  Soviet  decision  to 
resume  nuclear  testing  was  so  weak  and  why 
Jf  the  United  States  Instead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  violated  l.he  moratorium  on  test- 
ing, the  reaction  wo  aid  have  been  incompa- 
rably more  violent.  "Why.  they'd  have  torn 
down  the  American  Embas.'^y."  said  one  ob- 
seri'er. 

That  was  one  great  defeat  for  us,  tliat 
48  hours  after  Khrushchev  had  resumed 
nuclear  testing,  something  that  should 
have  appalled  the  consciences  of  neu- 
tral nations,  the  so-called  peace-loving 
nations,  whom  Tiio  was  able  to  lead  at 
that  conference  to  an  understanding 
of  what  Khrushchev  had  done. 

As  Mr.  Bailey  says,  if  America  had 
done  it,  they  would  have  torn  down  the 
American  Elmbassy. 

Then  he  says : 

Yugoslavia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Indonesia  managed  to  bring  together  25  na- 
tions, all  of  which  could  subscribe  with  more 
or  less  enthusiasm  to  certain  general  prin- 
ciples. Indeed,  with  the  single  major  ex- 
ception of  the  German  question,  the  Issues 
tabled  for  discussion  were  cut  and  dried,  the 
resolutions  ultimately  drafted  being  largely 
predetermined  by  the  very  composition  of 
the  conference  In3lstence  on  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  as 
sole  representative  of  the  Chinese  people, 
condemnation  of  all   foreign   b.ases — 

And  so  forth.     Bailey  then  writes: 

If  the  convocation  of  the  conference  was 
generally  a  triumph  of  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy,  the  single  and  most  costly  defeat 
came  with  Tito's  fj^llure  to  gain  ncnallned 
support  for  the  Soviet  {Kwitlon  on  Germany- 

In  his  speech.  Tito  called  for  recognition 
of  two  German  states,  and  In  closed  sessions 
of  the  drafting  ccimmlttee.  Yugoslavia,  in 
concert  with  Cuba,  sponsored  a  motion  for 
a  de  Jure  recognition  of  East  Germany.  The 
motion  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  delegates,  led  by  Nasser  and 
the  Arab  bloc  and  strongly  seconded  by 
Nehru. 

In  other  words,  Tito  fought  a  losing 
battle  for  the  S4}viet  Union,  doing  his 


very  best  to  line  up  those  countries 
against  the  United  States,  against  the 
free  world,  against  West  Germany,  but 
for  East  Germany,  a  "stooge"  state;  but 
he  was  opposed  and  defeated  because 
Nasser  and  Nehru  declined  to  be  stooges 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Bailey  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

with  the  exception  of  the  "troika"  pro- 
posal, the  host  of  the  nonallgned  nations 
meeting  In  Beltrrade  alined  himself  and  his 
government  faithfully  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  "It  Is  time."  said  a 
Western  observer  when  the  conference  was 
over,  "for  Western  nations  that  support 
Yugoslavia  economically,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  to  decide  whether  Yugo- 
slav foreign  policy  is  what  Yugoslavs  claim 
It  to  be  or  what  this  disgraceful  perform- 
ance indicates  It  to  be — a  useful  refinement 
of  Soviet   foreign  policy." 

It  is  "a  useful  refinement  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy"  in  that  it  can  blunt  the 
reaction  of  neutralist  countries,  which 
normally  would  be  on  our  side,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  does  the  kind  of  despicable 
thing  it  did  in  breaking  the  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing. 

On  November  26,  1961,  Paul  Under- 
wood, who  is  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  who  had  been  stationed 
in  Belgrade  for  3 '2  years,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Titos  Neutral  Road— To- 
ward Moscow. '  which  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine.  In  the 
cour.se  of  his  article,  Mr.  Underwood 
wrote : 

Marshal  Tito  has  characteristically  made 
:;o  effort  to  calm  the  storm. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  referring  to  the 
criticism  of  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  by 
our  sending  132  fighter  planes  to  him. 
Mr.  Underwood  wrote: 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  hit  back,  accusing 
the  United  States  of  attempting  to  use  eco- 
nomic pressvue  to  force  him  to  change  his 
foreign  policy. 

That  is  certainly  a  laugh.  We  have 
done  anything  but  that.  We  should  have 
used  pressure  to  force  Tito  to  change 
his  foreign  policy.    We  certainly  did  not. 

And.  if  anything,  he  has  moved  even  closer 
to  Soviet  positions  on  world  Issues. 

In  large  meastu-e — although  Washington 
Insists  its  review  had  been  started  before- 
hand— the  uproar  represents  a  not  surpris- 
ing reaction  to  President  Tito's  almost 
blanket  endorsement  of  Soviet  positions  at 
the  recent  conference  in  Belgrade  of  leaders 
of  25  unalined  nations.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  this  stand  the  Yugoslav  President  lost 
heavily  In  his  relations  with  the  West  while 
apparently  gaining  nothing  from  the  other 
side. 

He  was  willing  to  do  that  because  he 
is  a  dedicated,  no-holds-barred  Com- 
munist, and  has  said  so  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Underwood,  who  has  just  returned 
after  3I2  years  in  Yugoslavia,  continues: 

Their  ability  to  maintain  both  an  Inde- 
pendent posture  In  the  world  and  a  rate 
of  economic  growth  surpassing  that  of  the 
So\iet  bloc  countries.  Is  undeniably  attrac- 
tive to  thousands  of  Communists  In  Mos- 
cow's Eastern  European  satellites. 

To  criticism  from  the  bloc  that  they  have 
become  "agents  of  American  Imperialism,  ' 
the  Yugoslavs  reply  that  It  was  simply  good 
Marxist  strategy  to  obtain  from  the  West 
the  means  for  transforming  their  country 
Into  a  Communist  society. 


It  certainly  was.  It  was  good  Marxist 
strategy'  to  obtain  from  the  West — the 
United  States — the  means  for  transform- 
ing their  country  into  a  Communist 
society. 

Tito  and  his  associates  can  rightfully  boast 
that  in  accepting  aid  from  the  West,  they 
have  never  subscribed  to  any  comraitmeiit 
that  could  curb  their  freedom  of  action. 

While  at  home  they  have  maintained  a 
pragmatic  approach  to  domestic  problems, 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  Ideological  posi- 
tions demonstrably  Impractical,  they  have 
In  no  way  diluted  the  Communist  essence 
of  their  system.  Tito  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared: "I  am  a  Communist  and  nothing  but 
a  Communist." 

This  statement  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  is  often  given  in  studies  of  Yugoslav 
foreign — as  well  as  domestic — policies. 
Among  other  things.  It  Inescapably  means 
that  the  Yugoslav  chief  subscribes  to  the 
Marxist  theory  of  the  Inevitable  decline  of 
capitalism  and  the  triumph  of  communism. 

A  httle  further  in  his  article.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood writes: 
But  he — 

Tito- 
could  never  tolerate  any  course  he  considered 
counter  to  the  eventual   communlzatlon  of 
Yugoslavia,  even  if  desired  by  his  people. 

As  a  dedicated  Communist,  he  must  pur- 
sue a  path  that  he  feels  will  lead  hun  to  the 
same  goal  the  Soviet  leaders  have  In  mind 
As  a  disciple  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  he  still  must 
see  In  the  Soviet  Union  a  comradely  nation, 
mistaken  perhaps,  but  traveling  in  his  direc- 
tion. A  quarrel  with  the  West  Is  a  quarrel 
with  a  philosophy  alien  to  him.  A  quarrel 
with  Moscow  is   a  family  fight. 

Mr.  Underwood,  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  Yugoslav  Government,  con- 
cludes : 

Tito's  basic  aim  In  his  association  with 
the  nonalined  nations  seems  to  be  to  form 
a  group  of  Socifiiist-mlnded.  essentially  anti- 
Western  supporters  In  preparation  for  Mos- 
cow's expected  triumph.  Such  a  backing 
might  enable  him  to  maintain  a  certain  in- 
dependence and  give  him  continued  Influ- 
ence even  In  a  Soviet-dominated  world. 

An  independent  role  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  sine  qua  non  of  Bel- 
grade's foreign  policy.  Geography.  Ideology 
and  convictions  as  to  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  world  lead  Tito  to  look  to  the 
East  first  in  considering  his  moves.  When- 
ever there  are  signs  of  increasing  tension  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Pelplng,  Belgrade's  In- 
terest in  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  grows.  At  such  moments. 
Khrushchev  Is  Inclined  to  Include  Yugoslavia 
In  the  play  of  Communist  power  politics  in- 
side the  bloc. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  Impossible  for  Tito  to 
consider  actually  rejoining  the  bloc  under 
Moscow's  termfi  To  do  so  would  mean  not 
only  the  loss  of  maneuverability  but  of  all  he 
has  built  up  In  the  pa«t  13  years.  Yueoslavia 
would  become  only  another  satellite  like 
Czechoslovakia  or  Hungary.  Por  this  rea- 
son. Belgrade's  aim  must  always  be  to  main- 
tain a  certain  distance  from  the  bloc,  while 
supporting  th(!  general  aims  of  Its  foreign 
policy.  How  far  the  Yugoslav  leaders  find 
thenvselves  from  the  West  Is  to  them  a 
matter  of  secondary  lmp>ortance. 

Madam  President,  that  is  a  study  or 
report  by  an  authoritative  expert;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Underwood,  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent  who  spent  3^2 
years  in  Belgrade,  is  an  expert.  It  is 
dear  from  h'.s  article  that  our  weakness 
is  that  until  we  pull  the  strings,  until 
We  use  our  great,  economic  power,  which 
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involves  the  70  percent  of  Yugoslavia's 
trade  which  is  with  the  West  and  the 
aid  coming  from  the  West,  Tito  will  con- 
stantly use  this  tactic  over  and  over 
again  in  the  United  Nations,  through- 
out the  world,  among  the  neutralist  na- 
tions, and  among  the  newly  emerging 
nations,  to  bring  them  into  the  Commu- 
nist orbit.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  use  all  the  power  we  have 
to  crack  down,  and  not  be  afraid  to 
use  it. 

Madam  President,  when  my  amend- 
ment was  being  debated  in  the  Senate,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  considerable 
number  of  quotations  from  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "The  Emerging  Pattern 
of  Yugoslav -Soviet  Relations,"  written 
by  Mllorad  M.  Drachkovitch.  published 
in  Orbis,  a  quarterly  journal  of  world 
affairs  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  article  is  one  which  should  be  read 
carefully  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  read  by  responsible 
people  in  the  State  Department.  It  is 
an  expert,  thorough,  well-balanced, 
scholarly  study.  There  is  nothing 
rKJiemic  about  it.  It  is  not  intended  to 
destroy  Tito,  but  is  simply  a  presentation 
of  the  facts  in  as  objective  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Emerging  Pattern  o»   Ylcosiv  Soviet 
Rel.\tions 

(By  Mllorad  M  Drachkovitch) 
Marshal  Tito's  crassly  unneutral  be- 
havior at  last  September's  conclave  of  non- 
allned  nations  In  Belgrade  revived  briefly 
the  great  debate  In  this  country  over  the 
propriety  and  wisdom  of  U.S.  policies  vls- 
a-vls  Yugoslavia.  According  to  all  outward 
signs,  the  disappointment  expressed  in 
offlcial  VS.  circles  over  Tito's  actions  has 
not  been  translated  into  any  ofiQclal  policy 
changes.  Nonetheless,  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference offers  a  timely  opportunity  for  a 
general  evaluation  of  the  strange  phenom- 
enon of  Tltoist  foreign  policy,  particularly 
■Yugoslavia's  relations  with  Moscow. 

To  compress  into  a  necessarily  brief  analy- 
sis all  the  relevant  facts  concerning  the 
various  distinct  phases  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia's foreign  affairs  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble. Instead,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  fil- 
trate at  least  the  fundamental  facts  through 
the  net  of  three  conditioning  factors.  The 
first  one  affects  the  power  considerations  of 
the  present  rulers  of  Yugoslavia;  the  second 
touches  upon  their  Ideological  vistas;  the 
third  bears  upon  the  personality  of  Tito  him- 
self. These  three  factors  are  interwoven. 
And,  in  both  Internal  and  external  policies 
of  today's  Yugoslavia,  they  reflect  the  inter- 
ests and  ideas  of  probably  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  tightly  knit  parties  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  Communist  movement. 

During  the  Initial  postwar  period  (1945- 
48).  the  above-mentioned  trinity  of  fac- 
tors which  has  t>een  shaping  Yugoslavia's 
foreign  policy  represented  a  harmonious 
whole.  Intoxicated  by  the  extraordinary 
i;ood  fortune  which  within  a  span  of  3 
years  had  promoted  a  small  group  of  profes- 
sional revolutionaries  to  total  masters  of  the 
country,  it  was  but  logical  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Yugoslavia  should  look  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  small  country.  It 
came  to  regard  Itself  as  an  advanced  part  of 
the  emerging  Communist  bloc,  duty-bound 
to  encourage  Communist  dynamism  every- 
where.    The   behavior   of    the   CPY    was    in 


complete  accord  with  the  prevailing  Ideology 
of  undiluted  Marxist-Leninist  international - 
Ism  In  Stalinist  acceptance.  And  there  was 
Tito,  symbol  of  victory,  who  openly  aspired  to 
Identify  his  name  and  that  of  his  party  with 
wider  plans  of  a  Balkan  and  southeast  Eu- 
roi>€an  federalization. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  It  was  mainly 
this  early  dynamism  of  Tito's  Yugoslavia 
which  triggered  Stalin's  suspicion  and  ire. 
He  decided  to  temper  the  zeal  of  iiis  ambi- 
tious satrap  and  to  leash  him  tightly  to  Mos- 
cow's policies.  If  during  the  euphoria  of 
victory  Stalin  was  willing  to  forget  Tito's 
leftist  disobedience  of  the  years  1942  43.  he 
was  not  ready  after  to  war  to  tolerate  again 
Tito's  proclivity  to  "outdo  the  Pope  m  his 
Catholicism."  Yugoslav  intransigence  over 
Trieste,  the  shooting  down  of  America ii  air- 
planes followed  by  an  arrogant  speech  by 
Tito,  the  sermonizing  of  French  and  Italian 
Communist  leaders  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Comlnform  that  they 
should  have  done  the  moment  the  war  ended 
what  the  Yugoslav  Communists  did  in 
Yugoslavia,  the  undissimulated  support 
given  to  Greek  Communi.st  guerrillas  com- 
bined with  scornful  attacks  ag'.ilu.5t  the 
"monarcho-Pascist"  regime  in  Athens,  and 
finally,  the  intensive  diplomatic  activity  in 
Belgrade  addressed  to  the  creatior  oJ  a 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian  federation  as  the  first 
step  toward  further  Integration  in  that  par*, 
of  Europe — all  the.se  initiatives  must  have 
greatly  disturbed  the  aging  dictator  in  the 
Kremlin.  As  Ernst  Halperin  has  observed 
".Stalin  was  not  willing  to  go  in  lor  an  ad- 
venture to  the  advantage  of  another  country, 
even  a  Communist  ally  such  as  Yugoslavia.  ' 

TITO'S     1950    SHIFT 

After  the  spectacular  excommunication  of 
the  CPY  from  the  Comlnform.  Tito's  foreign 
policy  for  about  2  years  wavered  in  a  state  of 
painful  schizophrenia.  Although  their  re- 
sistance to  Moscow  was  motivated  by  the 
strictly  unldeologlcal  desires  to  remain  alive 
and  maintain  their  p>ositions  of  {XJwer,  the 
Yugoslav  leaders  certainly  were  at  loss,  at 
least  initially,  to  find  ideological  justifica- 
tion for  their  unprecedented  act  of  disobedi- 
ence. Tito  himself,  either  sincerely  or  in  a 
gesture  of  showmanship,  told  his  closest 
friends  in  the  Polltbureau  that  he  was  ready 
to  step  down  if  they  deemed  this  in  their  col- 
lective interest.  "They  asked  him  to  remain 
adamant  and  continue  to  lead  the  party.  It 
should  be  stressed,  ho*ever,  that  Tito's  posi- 
tion during  the  break  was  strengthened 
considerably  by  the  incredibly  arrogant, 
preposterous,  and  humiliating  arguments 
used  In  the  Cominform's  act  of  supreme 
Indictment-  And  immediately  afterward 
(most  conspicuously  on  the  occasion  of 
Rajk's  trial  in  Budapest),  Stalin's  clumsy 
inclusion  among  the  Irredeemable  sinners  of 
practically  all  Yugoslav  Communist  cadre- 
men — the  former  volunteers  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war  and  subsequent  partisan  leaders  In 
Yugoslavia — helped  Tito  tremendously  to  en- 
list their  support  by  appealing  to  their  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  and  injured  parti- 
san cult  and  solidarity. 

The  exclusion  from  the  Communist  family 
was  not  followed  immediately  by  a  change 
of  Yugoslavia's  foreign  political  orientation. 
For  over  a  year,  the  CPY  sought  vainly  to 
work  out  some  form  of  reconciliation  with 
Stalin  on  the  premise  that  he  would  recog- 
nize the  excommunication  as  a  "monstrous 
misunderstanding."  During  this  time,  Tito's 
foreign  policy  continued  to  be  as  sharply 
anti-Western  and  pro-Soviet  as  it  had  been 
prior  to  June  1948.  Yet  a  need  for  reori- 
entation was  urgently  felt. 

The  real  political  shift  in  Tito's  line  came 
in  1950.  The  reasons  for  it  were  twofold 
and  in  both  instances  imperative.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  economic  situation  In  Yu- 
goslavia, closed  to  the  West  and  now  prac- 
tically strangulated  by  the  East  through 
abrogation    of    all     trade    agreement*,    ap- 


proached catastrophe.  On  the  other  hand, 
Communist  .aggression  in  Korea  served  as 
a  warning  to  Yugoslav  leaders  that  their 
Increasingly  hostile  Eastern  neighbors  could 
one  day  receive  similar  orders  for  a  proxy 
thrust  There  was  only  one  shield  against 
both  dangers;  the  United  States.  As  it  had 
done  through  UNRRA  after  the  war,  the 
United  States  could  pour  new  millions  into 
a  moribund  socialist  economy  to  save  it 
from  ruin:  and  by  repeating  the  determina- 
tion which  it  had  displayed  in  Korea,  it  could 
deter  Stalin  from  engaging  in  a  military 
vendetta  in  the  Balkans 

When  Tito  and  his  retinue  realized,  no 
doubt  to  their  amazement,  that  America  was 
not  only  willinK  to  help,  but  that  the  aid 
would  come  without  political  strings  at- 
tached, they  were  ready  to  switch  their  for- 
eign jx)licy  onto  an  entirely  new  track.  This 
move  was  hardly  surprising:  given  the  te- 
nai'tty  with  which  Tito's  group  clung  to  their 
po-sitions  of  |X)wer.  a  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States  was  the  only  alternative  open 
to  them.  Moreover,  the  first  measures  of  eco- 
nomic destallnization."  Introduced  in  19.'>0. 
served  as  the  ideological  screen  for  the  adopt- 
ed shift  Eleven  years,  before  Stalin's  em- 
balmed remains  were  evicted  from  Red 
Square.  Tito  laid  claim  to  a  genuine  Marxist- 
Leninist  escutcheon,  unsullied  by  Stalin's 
"revisionism. ' 

THE    THREE     PI1.I.AR.S     OF     YUGOSU.W 
RESISTANCE 

The  climax  of  anti-Sovletlsm  came  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  CPY. 
held  in  November  1952.  It  w.as  as  if  all  the 
participants  in  the  Congress  vied  with  each 
other  to  see  who  could  denounce  most  vio- 
lently not  only  SUtUn  himself,  but  the  en- 
tire system  which  he  had  erected  in  the 
USSR.  In  his  general  report.  Tito  attacked 
every  aspect  of  Soviet  policies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  He  accused  the  Soviet  Union 
of  h.iving  transformed  the  "once  independ- 
ent eastern  states  into  mere  colonies  in  the 
heart  of  Europe";  he  placed  full  responsi- 
bility upon  the  U.S.S.R  for  having  "pushed 
northern  Korea  into  an  aggressive  war":  he 
advocated  the  "revision  of  the  imperialist 
partition  of  Polish  and  German  territories  in 
favor  of  the  USSR";  and  he  bewailed  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
were  erased  from  the  earth's  surface, 
through  the  most  cruel  methods  of  which 
Hitler  hlm.self  would  have  been  envious." 

Even  more  significant  were  similar  out- 
bursts in  Edvard  KardelJ's  report  on  foreign 
political  problems.  Two  points  merit  special 
mention  First,  KardelJ  urged  that  "Ger- 
many should  be  reunified  on  the  basis  of 
genuine  free  elections  in  both  zones."  This 
would  lead  to  an  "independent  and  equal 
Germany.  Including  Germany's  right  to  re- 
arm within  the  limits  of  necessity  to  de- 
fend her  independence."  Secondly,  KardelJ's 
denunciation  of  Soviet  imf>erlallsm  con- 
tained a  hint  that  Yugoslavia  might  adhere 
to  an  anti-Soviet  defense  pact:  "Through 
capitulation  or  empty  pacifist  phraseology 
one  cannot  secure  peace.  We  desire  to  avoid, 
as  long  as  it  is  possible,  a  direct  engagement 
in  the  existing  regional  pacts.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  such  an  attitude  of  ours  could 
not  be  maintained  if  the  world's  situation 
would  continue  further  to  deteriorate  and  if 
the  danger  for  our  independence  would  be- 
come acute."  A  sentence  In  the  Congress' 
final  resolution  emphasized  dramatically  the 
fact  that  all  bridges  to  Moscow  had  been 
burned:  "Characteristic  of  today's  interna- 
tional situation  is  the  role  ot  the  Soviet 
Union  iis  a  new  aggressive  Imperialist  power 
which  aspires  to  achieve  world  hegemony." 

These  virulent  anti-Soviet  pronounce- 
ments mirrored  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
the  Yugoslav  rulers  felt  themselves  threat- 
ened by  their  eastern  neighbors.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  their  Indictment  of 
Stalin  was  paired  with  attacks  on  Western 
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reaction  and  protestations  of  Marxist-Len- 
inist orthodoxy.  Mlka  Trlpalo,  head  of  the 
"People's  Youth.''  boasted  that  in  Yugo- 
slavia "for  the  first  time  in  human  history 
the  genial  ideas  of  ;he  teachers  of  scientific 
socialism.  Marx,  Engels.  and  Lenin,  were 
realized."  Similarly,  Tito  explained  that 
in  defending  Yugoslav  socialism  "our  Party 
made  possible  furtier  development  of  the 
revolutionary  thouf;ht  in  the  world."  The 
emotional  highligh:  of  the  Congress  came 
during  Mllovan  DjTas'  Inflammatory  speech 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution.  Amid  wild  applause.  Djilas  ex- 
claimed: "If  the  spirit  of  the  October  Revo- 
lution, if  the  genial  thoughts  of  Marx.  En- 
gels,  and  Lenin  are  strangulated  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  bureaucratic  counterrevolution 
and  by  falsifiers  of  Marxism,  socialism  and 
the  October  RevoUr.lon.  that  spirit  and  that 
thought  have  emerged,  under  different  condi- 
tions and  different  farms,  in  a  new  life-giving 
radiance  In  our  cot  ntry.  The  spirit  of  Oc- 
tober, the  though'  of  Marx.  Engels.  and 
Lenin  live  and  create  in  the  intrepid,  revolu- 
tionary, proletarian,  plebeian  personality  of 
Comrade  Tito" 

At  that  moment — as  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod from  1948  to  1953  in  general— Stalin's 
threat  produced  tho  same  cohesive  effect  on 
a  large  majority  cf  Yugoslav  Communists 
as  did  their  earlier  Stalinist  fervor.  Pres- 
ervation at  any  cos"  of  their  power  in  Yugo- 
slavia, psychologlcf.l  Intoxication  with  the 
self-made'  myth  that  they  were  the  only 
genuine  Marxlst-LeTlnlsts  and,  finally,  Tito's 
"cult  of  personality"  as  a  central  rallying 
point  of  Yugoslav  "protestantism"— these 
were  the  three  plll:.rs  of  CPYs  resistance  to 
Moscow. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  BELGRADE 

As  long  as  Stalin  lived,  Tito's  foreign 
policy  was  essentially  defensive:  he  under- 
took nothing  that  might  give  the  master  of 
the  Kremlin  a  pretext  for  armed  interven- 
tion. At  the  same  Lime,  parallel  with  Titos 
estrangement  from  Moscow  and  the  loosen- 
ing of  economic  controls,  the  regime  In 
Yugoslavia  relaxed  its  totalitarian  pressure. 

Btailn's  death,  i.he  liquidation  of  Beria 
and  the  "new  course"  Inaugurated  under 
Malenkov  and  Khrushchev  heralded  a  change 
In  the  Kremlin's  attitude  toward  Belgrade. 
Tlto'8  signing,  on  August  4.  1954,  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  political  cooperation  and  mutual 
assistance  with  Gnsece  and  Turkey,  with  its 
clear  security  commitment,  apparently  pre- 
cipitated a  major  decision  in  Moscow  to 
seek  a  rapprochement  with  the  regime  which 
Stalin  failed  to  destroy.  New  and  politically 
more  sober  Kremlin  heads  wanted  to  correct 
Stalin's  blunder.  Moreover,  they  recognized 
the  validity  of  Tifcj's  claim  that,  despite  all 
that  had  pa.sscd.  he  did  not  betray  the  Com- 
munist cause.  They  were  even  prepared  to 
don  sackcloth  to  jsersuade  the  "heretic  "  to 
return  to  the  fold.  Tito,  delighted  by  the 
turn  of  events  in  Russia,  thought  that  the 
moment  of  "rehabilitation"  was  approach- 
ing. He  set  out  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
reconciliation  with  Moscow  which  would  not 
Jeopardize  the  vitally  needed  Western  aid 
and  military  protection. 

Khrushchev's  trip  to  Belgrade  in  May  1955 
and  the  joint  Soviet-Yugoslav  declaration  of 
June  2  Indeed  gave  every  reason  for  Tito's 
satisfi\ctlon.  A  paragraph  In  the  resolution 
sounded  like  a  triumph  of  a  basic  Titolst 
conception  of  the  relationship  between 
socialist  states:  "Compliance  with  the  princi- 
ple of  mutual  respect  for,  and  noninterfer- 
ence in.  Internal  affairs  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, whether  of  an  economic,  political,  or 
ideological  nature,  because  questions  of  in- 
ternal organization,  or  difference  in  social 
systems  and  of  different  forms  of  socialist 
development,  are  solely  the  concern  of  the 
Individual  countries."  Moreover,  Tito  either 
was  not  asked  or  else  had  succeeded  in  skirt- 
ing the  thorny  question  of  his  formal  re- 
entry   into    the    Communist    bloc.      In    any 


event,  after  the  meeting  with  Khrushchev  he 
became  a  convinced,  and  to  many  listeners 
around  the  world  a  convincing,  proponent  of 
the  thesis  that  the  Soviet  system  was  under- 
going fundamental  change  and  that  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  was  the  champion  of  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  CPSU.  His  enthusiasm  waxed 
with  Khrushchev's  anti-Stalin  blasts  at  the 
20th  congress  of  the  CPSU.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Comlnform  in  April  1956  seemed 
additional  proof  of  Khrushchev's  willingness 
to  dismantle  a  major  barrier  on  the  road  to 
Belgrade.  The  Tito-Khrushchev  embrace  be- 
came crushing  in  June  1956  when  a  tri- 
umphant Tito  toured  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
man  who  only  recently  had  been  branded  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  most  infamous 
traitor  of  socialism  was  now  given  a  hero's 
welcome.  The  country  and  its  regime  which 
in  November  1952  had  been  barraged  by 
Tito's  maledictions  was  once  again  treated 
as  a  faithful  ally.  "Yugoslavia,"  Tito  ex- 
claimed in  a  speech  made  in  Stalingrad  on 
June  11,  1956,  "in  time  of  war  as  well  as  In 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  of  socialism." 

In  that  summer  of  1956,  Tito  seemed  to 
have  reached  the  pinn.Tcle  of  his  career:  no 
power  either  in  the  West  or  in  the  East, 
wanted  his  overthrow:  his  basic  domestic 
and  foreign  political  conceptions — decentral- 
ization at  home  and  Communist  pluriformity 
abroad — were  either  practiced  or  recognized 
by  M.oscow  itself:  his  was  again  an  illus- 
trious name  on  the  Communist  roster, 
cleansed  by  communism's  "high  priests  " 
themselves  of  the  stigma  of  treason.  Tito- 
ism,  Indeed,  seemed  to  have  become  a  "pat- 
tern for  international  communism.  " 

TTTO'S   AMBITIONS   AND    THE   HVNGARIAN    REVOLT 

It  seemed  obvious  during  the  1955-56 
honeymoon  between  Belgrade  and  Moscow 
that  Tito's  ambition  was  to  offer  Yugoslavia's 
experience  as  a  blue  print  for  the  destallni- 
zation of  the  satellites. 

This  ambition  was  not  unrealistic.  The 
Yugoslav  example  appealed  strongly  to  many 
Communist  leaders  within  the  bloc:  Yugo- 
slavia did  not  suffer  under  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  the  Red  army;  Its  Communist  Party 
still  enjoyed  a  full  monopoly  of  power  but 
was  free  to  experiment  and  thus  improve  the 
country's  economy;  and  it  received  .lUge 
sums  in  Western  aid  'with  no  political  con- 
cession requested  in  return.  The  allure  was 
strengthened  by  the  uncertainties  and  vacil- 
lations of  the  post-Stalin  leadership  in  Mos- 
cow. 

The  explosions  of  1956  proved  dramatically, 
however,  that  Tltolsm  was  not  exportable. 
Tito  had  no  desire  to  dismantle  the  Com- 
munist regimes;  he  wanted  only  to  reform 
them  in  order  to  render  them  more  popular 
and  efficient.  In  spite  of  this  and  to  his 
avowed  dismay,  the  Hungarian  revolution 
spiralled  dangerously  beyond  the  safety  level. 
"The  revolt,  if  successful,  would  have  en- 
gulfed not  only  the  satellite  empire,  but  quite 
conceivably  the  regime  in  Yugoslavia  as  well. 
And  beyond  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  major- 
ity of  other  satellite  goverrunents  were  In  the 
hands  of  unrepentant  Stalinists,  clearly  un- 
willing to  fall  in  step  with  the  bete  noire  of 
yesterday. 

The  Hungarian  earthquake  inevitably  tore 
fissures  in  the  incipient  Moscow-Belgrade 
axis,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  Ktiru- 
Bhchev  6  need  of  a  scapegoat  for  his  own  fail- 
ures. The  revolt  also  broiight  into  bold  re- 
lief a  basic  consideration  In  Tito's  attitude 
toward  Moscow.  In  his  Pula  speech  of  No- 
vember 11.  1956,  Tito  criticized  the  first  but 
justified  the  second  Soviet  mUltary  inter- 
vention in  Hungary.  He  was  against  Soviet 
interference  so  long  as  a  Com^munist  regime 
was  master  of  the  local  situation.  He  fa- 
vored Soviet  military  involvement  when  the 
local   party's  power   threatened  to  crxunble. 

A  series  of  important  concefisions  to  Khru- 
shchev during  the  slimmer  and  fall  of  1957 


(acknowledged  by  Tito  himself  in  his  article 
In  the  October  1957  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs) 
was  aimed  at  procuring  for  Tito  a  place  of 
equality  at  the  roundtable  of  the  polycentric 
Communist  system  championed  by  him.  His 
plans,  however,  were  thwarted  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  intransigence  in  Moscow:  the  Chinese 
Communist  leadership  was  resolutely  op- 
posed to  any  further  sharing  of  the  reins 
over  the  bloc.  Finding  himself  thus  barred 
from  the  Inner  sanctum  of  Communist  lead- 
ership. Tito  decided  not  to  submit  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  binding  rigors  of  a  centralized 
Communist  discipline.  Por  this  reason,  he 
did  not  personally  attend  the  conclave  of 
Communist  parties  m  Moscow  In  November 
1957:  nor  did  the  CPY  sign  the  Declaration 
of  12  Communist  parties  in  power.  But  Tito 
did  instruct  his  representatives,  Kardelj  and 
Rankovlc,  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the 
manifesto  of  the  64  Communist  parties  of 
the  entire  world  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "endorsed  every  major  for- 
eign policy  proposal  cf  the  Soviet  Union." 
As  before,  dc  mestic  power  considerations 
dictated  to  Tito  not  to  rejoin  the  Communist 
bloc.  Ideological  and  personal  reasons,  how- 
ever, promptecl  him  to  insist,  as  always,  that 
Yugoslavia  belonged  to  the  Communist 
"world." 

KHRUSHCHEV'S  FLEJIIBLX  APPROACH 

Tlie  second  Soviet-Yugoslav  dispute  flared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of 
the  League  of  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia 
(LCY),  held  l:i  April  1858.  Its  main  deto- 
nator was  the  program  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gres."^. 

The  new  dispute,  however,  evolved  quite 
differently  from  the  quarrel  of  1948.  While 
the  Chinese  and  Albanian  attacks  on  LCY's 
out-and-out  revisionist  program  sounded 
like  Stalin  at  his  vitriolic  best,  the  Soviet 
attitude  was  markedly  reserved.  In  three  of 
his  Important  speeches  of  1958 — at  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Commu- 
nist Party  on  June  3.  at  the  Fifth  Congrers 
of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany  on 
July  11.  and  while  sharing  the  rostrum  In 
Leriins  Central  Stadium  In  Moscow  with 
■Wladyslaw  Gomulka  on  November  10 — Khru- 
shchev outlined  several  guidelines  In  his  own 
approach  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia.  Contrary  to 
Stalin's  all-out  attack  and  severance  of  all 
ties  with  Belgrade.  Khrushchev  advocated 
the  development  of  normal,  even  Intensive, 
relations  with  Yugoslavia  on  the  level  of  In- 
tergovernment.al  dealings.  He  expressed  also 
a  belief  that  'as  CommunistB  we  would  like 
to  reach  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  party  level."  He  conceded,  sig- 
nificantly, that  the  Yugoslav  Communists 
displayed  "great  merits  In  the  struargie 
against  our  common  class  enemies,"  and  he 
hoped  that  "despite  the  present  circum- 
stances we  shall  continue  to  wage  a  joint 
struggle  against  these  enemies  In  the  future 
as  well,  and  shall  defend  peace  and  socialism 
together."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
declared  that  the  "clearly  schismatic  and 
revisionist  line"  of  Yugoslav  Communists 
will  call  for  a  continuous  "Irreconcilable 
Ideological  struggle,"  but  tempered  this  bat- 
tle call  with  the  advice  that  "we  should  not 
devote  greater  attention  to  the  Yugoslav  re- 
visionists than  they  actually  deserve. " 

These  ambiguities  underscored  once  again 
Khrushchev's  resiUent  policy  toward  his  ob- 
streperotis  Yugoslav  comrades.  He  wanted 
to  be  able,  simultaneously  or  alternately,  to 
collaborate  with  them,  to  criticize  them,  to 
compliment  them,  and  to  Ignore  them,  re- 
taining always  the  initiative  In  using  any 
one  of  these  stick-and-carrot  tactics.  This 
manifold  and  flexible  treatment  of  Titoism, 
characteristic  In  general  of  Khrushchev's 
political  gamesmanship,  implied  a  "maxi- 
mum" and  "minimum"  target.  At  best  Tito 
or  his  successors  should  be  lured,  again  and 
again,  to  reenter  the  bloc  and  renounce  their 
claim  to  Ideological  and  operational  Inde- 
pendence.    In  this  connection   leaders   and 
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members  of  the  League  of  the  Communists 
of  Yugoslavia  should  be  constantly  reminded 
( as  purposlvely  stressed  In  the  draf t-progranci 
of  the  CPSU  submitted  to  its  22d  Con- 
gress) that  It  Is  theoretically  untenable, 
economically  harmful  and  politically  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  build  socialism  in  isola- 
tion from  the  world  Socialist  system. 

At  the  same  time  these  pressures  and  at- 
tacks should  be  treated  as  "family  quarrels," 
to  be  terminated  if  and  when  the  prodigal 
sons  returned  to  the  fold.  But  should  these 
tactics  fall,  one  should  keep  Tito  isolated 
while  ignoring  the  achievements  of  his  re- 
gime. Such  quarantine  tactics  should, 
furthermore,  turn  Titoism  from  a  liability 
into  an  asset.  By  blocking  the  impact  of 
Titoism  on  Communist  Eastern  Europe,  its 
irrepressible  dynamism  would  inevitably  be 
turned  on  the  non-Communist  world  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  thus  indirectly  ad- 
vancing Moscow's  aim  of  rolling  back  the 
West's  political  and  economic  stakes  and 
strategic  deployment. 

Most  Important  perhaps  In  this  Machiavel- 
lian program,  laid  down  In  1058  but  pro- 
jected well  Into  the  future,  was  the  change 
In  the  role  of  the  chief  actor,  Khrushchev 
himself.  He  was  in  1958,  and  has  been  In- 
creasingly since,  quite  a  different  man  from 
the  rather  ridiculous  solicitor  of  Tito  who, 
in  May  of  1955,  made  that  absurd  and  ab- 
ject speech  at  the  Belgrade  airport.  The 
new  Khrushchev  was  a  post-Hungary,  post- 
antlparty  purge,  postsputnlk  man,  brim- 
ming with  self-confidence  and  convinced 
that  he  had  found  not  only  the  way  to  deal 
with  Tito,  but  with  the  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism. 

YUGOSLAVIA'S    MEASURED    DEFENSE 

Frustrated  In  his  efforts  to  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Belgrade  declaration  of  June 
1955  accepted  as  a  pattern  for  Interstate  as 
well  as  Interparty  Communist  relations. 
Tito  braced  himself  for  a  new  wave  of  at- 
tacks and  a  new  phase  of  Isolation.  His 
hopes  that  the  liberal  Khrushchev  and  "hun- 
dred-flowers '  Mao  would  recognize  him  as 
equal  partner  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  a 
polycentrlc  Communist  system  were  still- 
born. Bombarded  with  similar  accusations 
as  in  1948,  the  Yugoslav  Communists  adopted 
a  similar  defense  and  counterattack.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  refuted  the  charges  hurled 
against  them,  branding  them  as  an  "unprin- 
cipled campaign  against  Socialist  Yugo- 
slavia." On  the  other  hand,  they  offered 
to  the  world  their  own  program,  boasting 
proudly  that  this,  In  Tito's  words,  "docu- 
ment of  historical  Importance"  was  destined 
to  be  a  major  contribution  to  original  and 
creative  Marxist-Leninist  thought. 

The  same  clalnfi  to  genuine  Marxism  which 
DJilas  had  articulated  In  November  1952  was 
now  pressed  by  Tito.  In  h\B  Labin  speech, 
on  June  16.  1958,  he  remarked  bitterly:  "It 
appears  to  us  that  history  bestowed  on  us 
this  hard  road  to  preserve  the  development  of 
aociallsm  from  degeneration." 

Prom  that  time  on  until  the  publication  of 
the  draft  program  of  the  CPSU,  which  con- 
tained several  passages  of  direct  or  veiled 
criticism  of  Yugoslav  revisionism,  the 
Ideological  quarrel  flared  sporadically,  with 
varying  degrees  of  Intensity.  In  the  un- 
folding of  the  three-cornered — Soviet, 
Chinese,  and  Yugoslav — dispute  over  Com- 
munist orthodoxy,  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists invariably  attuned  their  answers  to  the 
pitch  of  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  To 
the  violent  Chinese  or  Albanian  diatribes 
they  retorted  without  sparing  venom.  When 
replying  to  criticism  from  Moscow  or  other 
satellites,  they  usually  avoided  abusive 
words  and  couched  their  arguments  with  ex- 
treme care.  The  common  theme  in  all  of 
these  was  that  their  unwillingness  to  yield  to 
the  censors  was  due  only  to  their  own  Ide- 
ological unimpeachability.  This  was  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  Edvard  KardelJ  in  his  book 


on  "Socialism  and  War,"  published  in  1960 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  book  were 
the  Indictment  of  Chinese  "Stalinism,"  a 
considerable  degree  of  acceptance  of  Sovlet 
views.  and  a  self-righteous  insistence  on 
being  the  closest  to  an  authentic  Marxist 
interpretation  of  world  problems. 

Other  moves  by  Yugoslavia  indicate  Tito's 
responsive  reactions  to  Khrushchev's  initia- 
tives. Particularly  since  the  second  half  of 
1959.  Yugoslavia  has  strengthened  political, 
economic  and  cultural  ties  with  other  Com- 
munist countries,  except  China  and  Albania 
This — in  the  Communist  jargon^'normali- 
zation  of  relations"  on  the  state  level  is 
manifested  by  Intensive  exchanges  of  dele- 
gations of  practically  every  kind,  by  an  In- 
crease in  trade  with  countries  of  the  Warsaw- 
bloc  (representing  In  mid-1961  about  27 
percent  of  Yugloslavia's  foreign  trade),  and 
by  long-term  economic  agreements  with  the 
majority  of   the  East   European  countries. 

Finally,  the  pattern  of  Yugoslav-Soviet 
relations  emerges  most  clearly  in  Tito's  ac- 
tions and  rationalizations  in  foreign  affairs — 
a  topic  which  calls  for  more  lingering  scru- 
tiny. 

THE    SUBTLE    GAME    WITH    KHRUSHCHEV 

Despite  the  deterioration  of  the  inter- 
party ties  with  the  CPSU  following  the  No- 
vember 1957  Moscow  meeting,  the  orienta- 
tion of  Yugoslavia's  foreign  policy  continued 
to  hew  significantly  to  the  Soviet  Unions 
foreign  political  course.  To  be  sure.  Tito's 
report  to  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  LCY. 
held  in  April  1958,  scored  the  division  of 
the  world  into  two  military  blocs,  both  of 
which  he  claimed  Yugoslavia  would  refuse 
to  join.  Beyond  this  declaration  of  formal 
neutrality,  however,  the  speech  brimmed 
with  indictments  of  NATO  and  U  S  policies 
and  approvals  of  Soviet  actions.  Indeed,  the 
report  constituted  a  complete  retraction  of 
Tito's  statements  at  the  sixth  congress  of 
his  party  5^2  years  earlier. 

Once  again  the  West  was  the  villain  Ac- 
cording to  Tito,  its  powerful  reactionary  cir- 
cles were  toying  with  the  idea  of  a  cru.sade 
against  communism.  He  charged  that  West- 
ern jxjwers  forged  NATO  not  only  to  resist 
Stalin's  rigid  and  needlessly  aggressive  for- 
eign policy,  but  also  as  an  instrument  for 
world  domination,  thus  provoking  the  for- 
mation of  the  "defensive"  Warsaw  Pact 
Tensions  in  the  cold  war,  claimed  Tito,  were 
sharpened  by  the  Western  trade  embargo 
against  Socialist  countries.  He  accused  the 
West  of  drawing  a  strategic  noose  around 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
of  heavy-footed  Interference  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  people's  democracies  engaged 
In  building  a  new  Socialist  order.  Tito  re- 
jected emphatically  any  thought  of  Joining 
the  Atlantic  Pact  or  any  other  European 
agreement  of  a  "bloc"  nature,  and  stressed 
that  the  "military  side  of  the  Balkan  Pact 
has  gotten  a  secondary  character." 

The  key  remark  In  Tito's  report  was  that, 
since  June  1955.  "Yugoslavia  was  not  threat- 
ened any  more  by  an  aggression  "  and  that 
the  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R  and  other 
countries  of  people's  democracy  (they  were 
never  again  called  Soviet  "satellites")  were 
continuously  improving.  In  other  words, 
unlike  Stalin,  Khrushchev  was  not  challeng- 
ing the  position  of  Yugoslavia's  rulers;  there- 
fore, the  latter  were  willing,  despite  all  ideo- 
logical disagreements  with  the  CPSU,  t<3 
endorse  the  main  tenets  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  In  the  subtle  games  they  were  play- 
ing with  Khrvishchev,  this  was  a  concession 
to  temper  any  annoyance  by  Moscow  at  their 
refusal  to  rejoin  the  bloc. 

The  same  motive,  to  be  undlsturb'?d  at 
home  while  retaining  full  freedom  of  action, 
emerged  starkly  In  the  new  LCY's  program 
of  1958.  The  two  concepts  stressed  in  tJif 
program's  chapters  on  "Foreign  Policy  of 
Socialist  Yugoslavia"  and  on  the  "Struggle 
for  Socialism  Under  New  Conditions  '  were  ac- 
tive coexistence  and  proletarian  Internation- 


alism The  program  stipulated  that  "the  pol- 
icy of  active  coexistence  should  rest  on  re- 
spect of  independence,  sovereignty,  equality, 
territorial  integrity  and  noninterference  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  "  This 
enun^eratlon.  an  echo  of  the  1955  Belgrade 
declaration,  was  obviously  intended  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  them- 
selves had  approved  Yugoslavia's  right  to 
develop  her  own  form  of  socialism  The  lde:i 
of  •proletarian  internationalism"  was  op- 
po.sed  to  any  notion  of  "national  commu- 
nism" I  twice  explicitly  rejected  in  the  pro- 
gram I  and  served  to  indicate  that  Yugoslav 
Ci)minunlsU5  were  faithful  believers  of  tlie 
Marxlst-I,enintst  credo  that  "humanity  was 
moving  deep  into  the  era  of  socialism.""  as 
stated  in  the  program.  They  were  ready  to 
lend  a  militant  hand  to  encourage  this 
process. 

These  basic  tenets — pleading  innocence  to 
the  Kremlin"s  charges  of  ideological  devi- 
ation, but  echoing  substantially  Moscow's 
foreign  political  line — have  characterized 
Yugoslavia's  attitude  toward  Moscow  in  the 
past  3  ye.irs.  Practically  every  Tito  speech 
on  foreign  affairs  during  this  period  (in 
p.irtlcular  his  address  before  the  General 
Assembly  uf  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
on  September  22.  1960.  and  again  before  the 
Yugoslav  Parliament  on  December  26)  con- 
tained homilies  on  the  virtues  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  the  evils  of  the  division  of 
the  World  into  two  military  camps,  while 
leaning  heavily  toward  Moscow  when  dis- 
cussing the  issues  of  the  day.  His  embrace 
of  the  Soviet  position  was  never  warmer 
than  in  his  speech  before  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference of  nonallgned  nations  on  September 
3.  1961. 

He  endorsed  Khrtishchev's  proposal  on 
general  disarmament  and  derided  the  US 
fetish  of  controls  and  Inspections.  He  ex- 
pressed understanding  of  the  reasons  In- 
voked by  the  Soviet  Government  In  resuming 
atomic  tests  in  the  atmosphere  (chiding  the 
Soviets  only  for  timing  the  testa  with  the 
st^rt  of  the  conference).  He  endorsed  the 
thesis  of  two  German  states,  one  of  which 
was  acquiring  a  "more  and  more  outspokenly 
new  social  character"  while  the  other  fea- 
tured "a  typical  capitalist  social  system  preg- 
nant with  Interwoven  remnants  of  Fascist 
and  revenge  conceptions  and  tendencies" 
He  explained  that  some  people  In  the  West 
were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence  for  they  were  afraid  that  In 
peaceful  competition  with  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem, capitalism  would  not  fare  well.  He 
asked  finally  for  the  modification  of  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  suggesting  that  he  be  downgraded 
to  a  simple  "administrative  functionary  of 
the  UN  without  Independent  political  com- 
petency " 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  strictures  on  neocolonialism,  including 
sharp  criticism  of  U.S.  policies  In  Latin 
America  and  praise  for  the  unanimous  re- 
sistance of  the  Cuban  people  against  the  ag- 
gressive Intervention  of  the  preceding  April. 
Since  anticolonlalism  represents  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  Tito's  foreign  policy,  it  calls 
for  closer  examination. 

TITO'S    DLOC    BUILDING 

In  December  of  1954.  Tito  started  on  a 
months  visit  to  two  Asian  countries,  Burma 
and  India.  Exactly  4  years  later  he  repeated 
this  journey,  broadening  It  this  time,  how- 
ever, to  Include  In  addition  to  the  above  two 
countries  Ceylon.  Ethiopia.  Sudan  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  His  most  recent  trip. 
early  in  1961.  was  to  eight  African  countries 
I  Cihaiia.  Togo.  Liberia.  Guinea.  Mall.  Morocco. 
Tuni.-ia.  and  again  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public 1 

Ever  since  his  first  Journey.  Tito  has  been 
busily  engaged  In  building  an  Informal  but 
active  blcx:  of  nonallned  countries.  In  his  of- 
ficial pronouncements  he  has  suggested  that 
these     nonallned    countries     should     refuse 
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stalwartly  to  Join  any  of  the  existing  mili- 
tary blocs  and  decline  to  take  any  part  in  the 
global  cold  war.  Thus,  although  militarily 
and  economically  weak,  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  exert  strong  pressure  on  the 
leaders  of  the  two  antagonistic  blocs,  urging 
them  to  preserve  peace  by  disarming  and  to 
convert  their  huge  military  budgets  to  peace- 
ful means  of  economic  development  through- 
out the  world.  These  are.  on  the  surface, 
noble  goals.  However,  they  assume  a  dif- 
ferent hue  when  examined  against  the  back- 
ground of  Tltoist  Ideology  as  well  as  Yugo- 
slavia's stand  on  world  issues. 

As  regards  Ideology,  the  1958  program  of 
the  LCY  had  clearly  stated  that  "in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  Just  liberated  from 
colonial  oppression,  tendencies  and  possibil- 
ities exist  for  bypassing  certain  phases  of 
capitalist  development  and  Immediately 
passing  onto  the  construction  of  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  development  of 
socialism  "  By  the  same  token,  the  principle 
of  active  coexistence,  as  applied  to  these 
countries,  had  only  one  precise  meaning,  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  the  struggle  against 
imperialism  and  colonialism. 

These  passages  are  Important  because  they 
identify  anticolonlalism  with  the  ultimate 
victory  of  socialism,  i.e.  communism,  and 
because  they  clearly  reflect  the  belief  that 
Titoism  represents  for  these  countries  a  most 
suitable  blueprint  for  achieving  socialism. 
A  host  of  actions  by  B'-lgrade  corroborates 
these  points:  the  publication  of  the  LCY 
program  In  26  foreign  edltlon.«.  including  a 
Spanish  one  in  Chile,  an  Indonesian  in  Dja- 
karta, a  Burmese  m  Rangoon  and  an  Indian 
in  New  Delhi:  TIUjs  speech  at  Bandung 
University  on  December  26.  1958:  another 
speech  in  Belgrade  on  April  27,  1961.  after 
his  return  from  Africa,  tireless  efforts  to 
achieve  closest  connections  of  every  kind 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries  (this  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
Socialist  Alliance  of  the  Working  People  of 
Yugoslavia,  alias  Popular  Front*;  uncondi- 
tional support  given  to  any  antlcolonlal 
movement  in  the  world;  the  Investment  of 
over  $5  million  to  organize  the  Belgrade 
conference.  All  this  speaks  for  Tito's  ambi- 
tion to  offer  his  doctrine,  system  and  leader- 
ship to  the  emerging  third  world. 

These  feverish  activities  by  a  small  coun- 
try in  vast  and  remote  regions  of  the  world 
do  not  suggest  that  Tito  works  in  a  planned 
and  concerted  partnership  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  promote  the  spread  of  communism. 
As  Zbignlew  Brzezlnskl  has  correctly  pointed 
out:  "The  conflict  between  the  traditional 
Soviet  dichotomic  Image  of  the  world  and 
the  Yugoslav  version  of  an  interrelated. 
worldwide,  and  largely  organic  develop- 
ment toward  socialism  was  not  resolved  " 
Quite  likely,  moreover,  the  Soviet  leaders 
watch  with  mixed  feelings  Tito's  close  friend- 
ship with  countries  on  which  they  them- 
selves would  prefer  to  have  a  more  direct 
influence. 

TUGOSLAV-SOVIET    RELATIONS 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  heretic  label 
affixed  upon  it  by  the  Communist  bloc. 
Titoism  promotes  Soviet  interests  in  the 
third  world — if  not  directly  then  at  least  in- 
directly— by  inspiring  and  supporting  atti- 
tudes in  these  countries  detrimental  to  the 
basic  Interests  of  the  West.  First  of  all,  as 
George  Bailey  has  described  it  in  the  Re- 
porter: "The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula 
onto  the  natural  antlcolonlal  reaction  is  the 
greatest  service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has 
made  to  the  Communist  cavise."  Secondly. 
Tito's  public  statements  and  behind-the- 
scene  politicking  at  the  Belgrade  conference 
confirmed  once  more  that  he  Is  doing  his 
utmost  to  aline  the  nonallned  behind  Soviet 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Even  should  he 
not  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  however,  his 
anti-imperialist  harangues  and  the  support 
he  tenders  to  radical  revolutionary  move- 
ments   in    the    developing    areas    helps    to 


undermine  Western  positions  and  creat«s 
effective  roadblocks  to  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive ventures  envisaged  In  the  U.S.  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  One  of  the  Ironic 
paradoxes  of  our  time  Is  that  at  least  part  of 
the  generous  economic  assistance  given  by 
the  United  States  to  Yugoslavia  as  a  calcu- 
lated gamble  to  weaken  the  Communist  bloc 
is  used  by  Tito  to  undermine  Western  power 
and  infiuence  In  the  grey  zx3nes  of  southeast 
Asia.  Africa,  and.  less  directly,  Latin  America. 
If  we  go  a  step  further  and  try  to  adduce 
the  reasons  for  Tito's  Insistence  on  the 
closest  ties  with  the  nonallned.  we  come 
again  face  to  face  with  the  aforementioned 
trinity  of  factors  shaping  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy.  In  the  first  place.  Intimacy  with  the 
world's  neutrals — whom  the  Soviet  Union 
also  woos  actively — offers  to  the  Communist 
rulers  of  Yugoslavia  a  supplementary  guaran- 
tee that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  refrain  from  any 
openly  aggressive  act  against  them.  Sec- 
ondly, the  spread  of  Titoism  In  the  under- 
developed countries  compensates  for  the  lack 
of  access  to  the  Communist  bloc  and  provides 
the  LCY  with  the  psychological  palliative 
of  participating  actively  In  the  Irrepressible 
march  toward  communism.  Finally,  for 
Tito's  Inflated  ego.  even  an  informal  co- 
leadership  of  the  shapeless  third  bloc  com- 
pensates to  some  extent  for  the  grandiose 
dreams  thwarted  by  Stalin.  Mao,  and  Khru- 
shchev. Barred  from  the  Moscow  inner 
sanctum.  Tito  can  look  to  impressionable 
audiences  between  Djakarta  and  Accra  to  ap- 
plaud his  actions  and  provide  fulfillment  for 
his  self -arrogated  mission:  the  struggle  for 
communism  as  he  himself  has  shaped  it  since 
1950  and  now  offers  It  magnanimously  to  the 
world 

THE    FUTURE    WITH     OR    WITHOUT    TITO 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  conclude  this 
analysis  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  prob- 
able future  course  of  Tltoist  foreign  policy. 
As  long  as  Tito  lives  and  continues  to  wield 
undisputed  leadership  over  his  party,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  Yugoslavia  will  openly  and  of- 
ficially reenter  the  Soviet  bloc:  if  nothing 
else,  the  twin  fears  of  falling  into  a  new- 
Soviet  trap  and  of  forfeiting  American  aid 
will  continue  to  guide  the  actions  of  Yugo- 
slavia's present  rulers.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  most  certainly  maintain  their  sup- 
port of  Moscow's  foreign  policy,  waxing  even 
more  benevolent  as  Khrushchev  acts  tougher 
but  does  not  threaten  them  directly.  They 
will  also  tend  to  draw  closer  to  the  Kremlin 
to  the  extent  that  relations  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  continue  to  deteriorate.  The 
supjxirt  of  Moscow's  policies  will  not.  how- 
ever, be  total — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
Tito's  need  to  preserve  token  credentials  of 
indef>endence  when  asking  for  American 
assistance. 

The  entire  bent  of  Tito's  policy,  however, 
will  be  put  to  the  test  when  Yugoslavia's 
master  leaves  the  scene.  Already  today 
Yugoslavia  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  isolation 
between  the  two  European  blocs  which,  un- 
der their  respective  auspices,  are  moving 
ever  more  rapidly  toward  closer  integration. 
Moreover,  the  experiments  of  economic  de- 
centralization win  probably  come  under  fire 
from  powerful  elements,  not  only  within  the 
LCY  rank-and-file  but  also  in  its  central 
committee,  who  favor  a  much  tighter  con- 
trol over  the  economy  along  with  much  clos- 
er ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  possible  that 
Tito's  gestures  at  the  Belgrade  conference 
were  intended  as  a  sop  to  these  ""neo-comin- 
formist""  elements.  In  any  event,  once  Tito's 
unifying  leadership  has  been  removed,  these 
forces  would  certainly  make  a  concerted  bid 
for  power,  but  In  so  doing  would  meet  with 
resistance  both  Inside  the  LCY  and  in  the 
country  at  large. 

Conceivably,  Tito's  Individual  or  collective 
heirs  might  succeed  In  continuing  his  line. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  fantastic  to  assume 
that  a  grave  crisis  might  follow  the  dictator's 
death,  affording  to  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 


U.S.  multiple  opportunities  to  exert  a  deci- 
sive influence  upon  the  future  of  Yugoslavia 
and,  through  it.  upon  broader  areas  of  the 
globe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  article 
written  by  Paul  Underwood,  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred,  entitled  "Tito's 
Neutral  Road — Toward  Moscow,  "  and 
also  the  article  entitled  "They  Call 
Themselves  Neutrals."  written  by  George 
Bailey,  and  published  in  Reporter  maga- 
zine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  Nov 
26.  19611 

Tito's   Neutral   Road — Toward  Moscow 
(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Belgrade — Thirteen  years  and  $2  billion 
worth  of  American  aid  after  Yugoslavia  broke 
away  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  role  of  Presi- 
dent Tito  and  his  unique  Communist  regime 
is  under  fire  throughout  the  Western  World 

Critics  accuse  him  of  deliberately  helping 
the  Soviet  Union  The  projected  sale  of  130 
Jet  fighter  planes  to  him  has  roused  a  storm 
of  objections  in  the  United  States.  The 
State  I>epartment  Is  weighing  decisions  on 
Yugoslav  aid  applications  pending  a  review 
of  Yugoslav-United  States  relations. 

In  Western  Europe,  similar  studies  are 
underway  that  could  radically  change  the 
complexion  of  Yugoslav  relations  with  that 
part  of  the  world 

Marsha!  Tito  characteristically  has  made 
no  effort  to  calm  the  storm.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  hit  back,  accusing  the  United 
States  of  attempting  to  use  economic  pres- 
sure to  force  him  to  change  his  foreign  policy 
And.  if  anything  he  has  moved  even  closer 
to  Soviet  positions  on  world  Issues. 

In  large  measure — although  Washington 
insists  its  review  had  been  started  before- 
hand— the  uproar  represents  a  not  surprising 
reaction  to  President  Tito's  almost  blanket 
endorsement  of  Soviet  positions  at  the  re- 
cent conference  in  Belgrade  of  leaders  of  25 
unalined  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this 
stand  the  Yugoslav  president  lost  heavily  in 
his  relations  with  the  West  while  apparently 
gaining  nothing  from  the  other  side.  At 
the  subsequent  congress  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party — the  results  of  which  Tito 
described  as  of  great  slgnlfiance  for  "the  fur- 
ther movement  toward  a  truly  democratic 
and  progressive  development"  throughotit 
the  world  as  well  as  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
Premier  Khrushchev  repaid  him  by  oner 
again  branding  Yugoslav  revisionism  as  the 
greatest  single  danger  within  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement. 

What  factors  led  the  Yugoslav  chief  to 
take  up  this  position?  The  answer  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  the  character  of  Marshal  Tito,  in 
his  conception  of  the  world  and  of  Yugo- 
slavia's place  in  it.  and  in  the  development 
of  the  unu-sual  system  known  as  Titoism. 

Tliere  is  little  in  the  man  that  fits  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  Communist  dictator 
He  is  a  dignified,  charming  person  who  wins 
over  visitors  whatever  their  political  lean- 
ings. He  has  an  easy  laugh,  a  clear,  ruddy 
complexion  usually  bronzed  from  the  sun 
and  wind.  Although  69  years  old.  he  could 
easily  pass  for  10  years  younger. 

He  can  be  frightenlngly  angry— at  such 
times,  his  face  freezes  into  a  stony  mask  and 
his  aid."^.  uncommonly  hushed,  step  a  pace 
or  two  back.  But  usually  in  public  he  is  the 
dignified,  smiling  father  of  his  people 

Tito's  dominance  of  the  Yugoslav  scene 
is  unchallenged.  No  one  who  has  spent  more 
than  a  few  days  in  the  country  cpn  d^ubt 
that  he  is  the  "absolute  boss.  Smiling  por- 
traits,  frowning   jyortraits.   tight-lipped    ;iiid 
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determined  portraits  stare  down  from  the 
walla  of  every  public  building,  store,  restau- 
rant, bar,  and  coffee  house. 

His  army  of  30  divisions — the  largest  single 
land  force  in  Europe  except  for  the  Soviet 
Union's — Is  garrisoned  In  every  corner  of  the 
country.  The  highly  efficient  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  has  thousands  of  UDBA  (Bureau  of 
State  Security)  agents  monitoring  telephone 
calls,  listening  In  coffee  houses,  and  checking 
suspicious  movements.  Only  one  political 
force  exists  In  the  country,  the  Communist 
Party,  and  the  men  who  sit  on  its  poUtburo 
are  the  men  who  run  the  show.  Any  hint  of 
organized  opposition  Is  stepped  on  Imme* 
dlately. 

These  are  familiar  features  of  any  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  More  interesting  are 
the  things  about  Tito's  Yugoslavia  that  set 
it  apart  from  other  Communist  countries. 
Both  official  and  social  relations  with  for- 
eigners are  permitted.  Thousands  of  non- 
official  Yugoalavs  travel  abroad,  the  vast 
majority  to  the  West,  and  return.  News- 
papers from  Western  Sur<^>e  and  the  United 
State*  are  on  sale  in  the  major  cltlea.  There 
is  no  Jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts. 

Forcible  coUectlvlBatlon  of  farmland  was 
stopped  in  1963,  and  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  nation's  agricultural  surface  la  pri- 
vately owned.  Although  the  official  goal  la 
still  a  completely  soclallied  agriculture,  re- 
gime spokesmen  Insist  the  only  pressure 
toward  that  end  will  be  the  economic  force 
of  the  market,  driving  the  least  efficient  to 
the  wall.  The  fact  that  the  legal  limita- 
tion of  individual  landholdlngs  to  25  acres 
or  less  and  that  the  high  cost  to  the  individ- 
ual farmer  of  fertilizer  and  equipment  are 
speeding  that  process  only  slightly  tarnishes 
the  gleam  on  Belgrade's  unorthodoxy. 

There  is  no  Insistence  on  Socialist  real- 
Ism.  Modern  artists  and  writers  whoee 
names  are  anathema  In  Moscow  are  hon- 
ored in  Belgrade,  and  all  of  the  "Isms"  that 
proliferate  In  the  art  world  have  their  fol- 
lowers In  Yugoslavia. 

Probably  the  most  significant  of  the  Tlto- 
1st  Innovations  has  been  the  series  of  changes 
In  the  economic  sphere  that  have  given  the 
Yugoslavs  an  Impressive  degree  of  genuine 
economic  democracy — decentralization  of 
planning  and  authority,  the  establishment 
of  workers'  councils  to  run  the  nation's  en- 
terprises, acknowledgment  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  desirability  of 
competition. 

Along  with  these  have  come  ever  increas- 
ing economic  ties  with  the  West.  In  recent 
years,  the  Yugoslavs  have  enjoyed  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  economic  growth  In  the 
world  and  a  rise  in  living  standards  surpass- 
ing any  of  their  Communlst-rviled  neighbors. 

All  of  these  novelties  have  contributed 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere 
so  different  from  other  Communist  capitals 
that  an  elderly  Bulgarian,  p)€rmltted  to  leave 
his  homeland  last  year  for  the  first  time  since 
1945.  burst  into  tears  on  a  Belgrade  square, 
exclaiming:  "How  wonderful  again  to  see 
people  who  are  free." 

None  of  this  could  be  without  the  blessing 
of  Tito,  who  was  born  Joslp  Broz,  of  Croatian 
Catholic  parents  In  the  village  of  Kumrovac, 
near  Zagreb,  on  May  25,  1892.  The  name 
Tito,  a  common  one  in  his  locality,  he 
adopted  afterward  as  a  cover  during  his 
colorful  career  in  Communist  conspiracy  and 
revolution.  Eight  of  his  14  brothers  and 
sisters  died  in  infancy.  The  other  members 
of  the  poor  peasant  family  had  a  hard  life. 

The  future  Yugoslav  chief  was  trained  as 
a  locksmith  and  became  a  metalworker. 
At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  he  was 
drafted  into  a  Croatian  regiment  in  the 
Austrian  Army.  Sent  to  the  Russian  front, 
he  was  wounded  and  catured  by  czarlst 
forces.  Imprisoned  for  organizing  protests 
as^alnst  the  treatment  of  war  captives,  he 
was  sent  to  Siberia,  only  to  be  released  by 
the   Bolsheviks  during  the   1917  revolution. 


He  remained  In  Russia  long  enough  to  see 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution  and  to  marry 
a  Rtisslan  girl,  the  first  of  his  three  wives. 

The  young  revolutionary  returned  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  promptly  Joined  the  then-illegal 
Communist  Party.  His  rise  was  steady,  de- 
spite several  years  in  prison  for  Illegal  ac- 
tivity. In  1934,  he  was  elected  to  the  party 
Politburo  and  sent  to  Moscow,  where  he 
worked  in  the  Balkan  section  of  the  Comin- 
tern, the  old  headquarters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  On  his  return 
to  Yugoslavia  2  years  later,  he  reorganized 
his  own  party,  and  1938  took  over  Its  leader- 
ship. 

The  story  of  the  bloody  fight  waged  by 
partisan  forcee  against  both  the  Axis  in- 
vaders and  internal  enemies  during  World 
War  II  is  known  the  world  around.  In  the 
Immediate  postwar  years,  Tito  and  his  aids 
were  Moscow's  moat  loyal  supporters,  self- 
willed  prisoners  of  the  Soviet  conception  of 
a  Marxist  state. 

The  development  of  Yugoslavia's  individ- 
ual approach  came  only  after  Belgrade's 
quarrel  with  SUlln  and  the  1948  expulsion  of 
Yugoslavia  from  the  Comlnform  The  cen- 
tral issue  beyond  doubt  was  the  continuance 
in  power  of  Tito  and  the  men  around  him. 
who  owed  Stalin  nothing,  having  fought  and 
won  both  their  own  civil  war  as  well  as  the 
battle  against  the  Axis. 

Although  shaken  by  the  clash.  Tito  In  no 
way  lost  his  faith  In  Marxism,  and  he  and 
his  aids  came  slowly  to  the  t)ellef  that  the 
Internal  difficulties  they  were  experiencing 
were  due  not  to  Marxism  Itself  but  to  what 
they  came  to  view  as  the  anti-Marxist  poli- 
cies of  Stalin's  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  dawn  of  this  conception,  and 
buoyed  up  by  Western  support,  Belgrade's 
leaders  began  their  search  for  a  satisfactory 
blueprint  for  the  Marxist  state  they  en- 
visioned. The  system  they  developed  has 
borrowed  ideas  and  methods  from  capitalism, 
but  It  is  a  mistake  to  think,  as  many  people 
In  the  West  seem  to,  that  the  Yugoslavs  are 
moving  away  from  communism. 

Belgrade  sees  these  borrowed  Ideas  and 
methods  simply  as  tools  equally  adaptable 
to  any  social  or  economic  system,  and  re- 
quiring the  sacrifice  of  none  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  Marxism. 

Nevertheless,  the  Yugoslavs  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in  In- 
ternational communism.  Their  ability  to 
maintain  both  an  independent  posture  In  the 
world  and  a  rate  of  economic  growth  sur- 
passing that  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
is  undeniably  attractive  to  thousands  of 
Communists  in  Moscow's  Eastern  European 
satellites. 

To  criticism  from  the  bloc  that  they  have 
become  "agents  of  American  imperialism." 
the  Yugoslavs  reply  that  it  was  simply  good 
Marxist  strategy  to  obtain  from  the  West  the 
means  for  transforming  their  country  Into  a 
Communist  society.  Tito  and  his  associates 
can  rightfully  boast  that  in  accepting  nld 
from  the  West  they  have  never  subscribed  to 
any  commitment  that  could  curb  their  free- 
dom of  action. 

While  at  home  they  have  maintained  a 
pragmatic  approach  to  domestic  problems, 
refusing  to  bie  bound  by  ideological  positions 
demonstrably  impractical,  they  have  In  no 
way  diluted  the  Communist  essence  of  their 
system.  Tito  has  repeatedly  declared:  "I 
am  a  Communist  and  nothing  but  a  Com- 
munist." 

This  statement  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  Is  often  given  in  studies  of  Yugoslav 
foreign — as  well  as  domestic— policies. 
Among  other  things,  it  inescapably  means 
that  the  Yugoslav  chief  subscribes  to  the 
Marxist  theory  of  the  Inevitable  decline  of 
capitalism  and  the  triumph  of  communism. 

He  argues  with  the  Kremlin  on  several  Im- 
portant points;  for  Instance,  he  contends 
that  Socialist  forms  are  now  evolving  within 
capitalist  societies  and  can  gain  victory  there 


without  violence — a  contradiction  of  the 
orthodox  view.  Nevertheless,  he  told  a  re- 
cent Interviewer  that  although  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia  differed  as  to  methods 
their  basic  aims  were  identical. 

This  Is  In  reality  an  oversimplification  of 
his  position.  Tito  has  consistently  main- 
tained there  could  be  no  single  pattern  for 
socialism;  that,  as  a  result  of  differing  Inter- 
nal conditions,  nations  mtist  take  different 
paths  to  the  common  goal. 

In  the  difficult  years  after  the  break  with 
the  Comlnform  the  Yugoslav  leaders  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  their  continued  rule  was 
dependent  on  the  feeling  of  their  own  people, 
on  the  popularity  of  the  regime  they  con- 
structed. They  had  to  build  what  was,  in 
effect,  a  purely  Yugoslav  approach  to  soclal- 
Ism  that  would  appeal  to  the  people,  non- 
Communists  as  well  aa  Communists,  and  to 
their  national  spirit. 

This  fact  explains  In  part  the  compara- 
tively liberal  course  of  Yugoelav  communism 
during  the  past  13  jreara — a  more  rigid  rule 
would  court  the  danger  of  internal  revolt. 
But  a  complete  explanation  also  entails  a 
recognition  of  the  role  Tito's  own  philosophy 
played  In  that  development. 

The  Yugo.<«lav  President  la  not  a  (Treat  the- 
orist He  Is  primarily  a  man  of  action,  con- 
cerned with  practical  ways  to  achieve  his 
alms.  His  conversion  to  communism  waa 
probably  more  an  emotional  experience  than 
nn  Intellectual  process.  Speaking  once  nf 
his  ye:\rs  In  Russia  during  the  revolution,  he 
»M(i  The  .scene  "created  In  my  mind  a  really 
immense  enthusiasm  that  I  can  never  for- 
get " 

His  l.ick  of  concern  for  rigid  doctrine  has 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  more  h\>man  ap- 
pro.ich  to  his  people  than  perhaps  any  other 
Communist  leader.  He  InsLsts  that  a  "So- 
cUU-st  society  must  be  built  for  the  welfare 
of  man  and  not  for  something  atwtract. 
Humanism  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Is 
e.'^sentlal  to  socialism." 

Tito  once  told  an  Interviewer  who  asked 
him  about  great  men  that  a  man  was  "great 
for  his  surroundings  If  he  Is  able  to  imder- 
stand  well  the  a-splratlons  of  his  people  and 
to  direct  his  activity  so  as  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  his  people." 

Up  to  a  point,  he  would  fit  his  own  def- 
inition of  "greatness":  to  the  majority  of 
Yugoslavs  he  is  the  embodiment  of  their  na- 
tion. But  he  could  never  tolerate  any  course 
he  considered  counter  to  the  eventual  com- 
munizatlon  of  Yugoslavia,  even  If  desired  by 
his  people. 

As  a  dedicated  Communist,  he  must  pursue 
a  path  that  he  feels  will  lead  him  to  the 
same  goal  the  Soviet  leaders  have  in  mind. 
As  a  disciple  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  he  still  must 
see  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  comradely  nation, 
mistaken  perhaps,  but  traveling  in  his  di- 
rection A  q\iarrel  with  the  West  Is  a  quar- 
rel with  a  philosophy  alien  to  him.  A  quar- 
rel with  Mriscow  Is  a  family  fight. 

Since  1948,  Tito's  main  foreign  policy  con- 
cern has  been  to  broaden  Its  base  and  pre- 
vent the  possible  Isolation  of  Yugoslavia. 
His  efforts  can  be  divided  Into  three  dis- 
tinct periods. 

The  first,  the  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing 1948,  saw  a  close  association  with  the 
West,  because  of  the  need  for  defense 
against  the  threats  and  military  maneuvers 
of  neighboring  Communist  states.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  Balkan  Pact  with 
Greece  and  Turkey,  an  alliance  that  asso- 
ciated Yugoslavia,  at  least  loosely,  with  the 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization. 

The  second  period  followed  the  death  of 
.Stalin  and  the  1955  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  Belgrade  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  Yu- 
goslavia's right  to  differ  from  the  bloc.  Tito 
then  shifted  the  weight  of  his  attention  and 
sought  to  create  a  base  of  support  within 
the  bloc.  This  effort  collapsed  In  the  wake 
of    the    1956    upheavals    in    Eastern    Europe 
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and  the  Yugoslav  refusal  to  sign  the  1957 
Moscow  declaration  of  common  policy  with 
the  bloc. 

Sometime  during  this  period,  Tito  appar- 
ently came  to  two  conclusions  that  still 
influence  his  assessment  of  the  world  sltua- 
tl'  n  The  first  was  that  the  West  was  rap- 
idly lo.slng  the  cold  war  and  that  the  ex- 
pected collapse  of  capitalism  was  much  more 
immediate  than  It  had  appeared  a  few  years 
before 

The  second  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Mr  Khrushchev  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  It  had  been  under 
Stalin,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach 
an  accommodation  even  with  a  triumphant 
Kremlin,  provided  Yugoslavia  could  muster 
proper  support  In  the  world. 

These  concUislons  set  the  stage  for  the 
third  phase  of  Tito's  pK>st-1048  policy.  Re- 
buffed by  the  East  and  unwilling  to  turn  to 
the  alien — and  do<^med— West,  he  began  his 
seivrch  for  friends  among  the  new  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  doing  so.  however,  he 
did  not  renounce  all  hope  of  Influence  with- 
in Eastern  Europe,  the  area  of  his  abiding 
concern. 

Belgrade's  drive  for  Influence  and  support 
among  the  Asians  and  Africans  has  been 
successful,  on  the  whole;  whether  It  repre- 
sents a  setback  or  an  advance  in  the  Com- 
mtmlst  penetration  of  these  countries  Is 
moot.  The  Chinese  Communl.its  ridicule  as- 
sociation with  such  bovirgeols  nallonaliata 
aa  Nasser  and  Sukarno  bvit  M(«C()W  shows 
signs  of  being  lmprea.sed  with  Belgrade's 
success 

In  con versiit Ions  with  westerners.  Yugo- 
slavs assert  that  their  activities  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  actually  help  the 
West  because  they  keep  the  Africans  and 
Asians  out  of  the  Soviet  camp  Inherent  In 
this  argument  Is  the  assvimptlon  that  there 
Is  no  other  choice — that  all  the  emerging  na- 
tions must  of  necessity  turn  to  the  left. 

The  Yugoslavs  deny  any  desire  to  export 
their  own  system  but  they  obviously  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  encourage  Socialist  tend- 
encies among  their  underdeveloped  friends. 
The  exact  degree  of  their  Influence  on  these 
countries  is  difficult  to  assess.  Certainly  the 
larger  ones,  like  Egypt  and  India,  determine 
their  policies  on  the  basis  of  their  own  needs, 
without  regard  to  Belgrade.  But  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  experienced  ones  may  ac- 
tually be  swayed  by  Yugoslav  arguments. 

Tito's  basic  aim  In  his  association  with 
the  nonallned  nations  seems  to  be  to  form 
a  group  of  Soclallst-mlnded.  e.ssentlany  anti- 
Western  supporters  In  preparation  for  Mos- 
cow's expected  triumph.  Such  a  backing 
might  enable  him  to  maintain  a  certain  In- 
dependence and  give  him  continued  Influ- 
ence even   In   a   Soviet-dominated    world. 

An  Independent  role  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  sine  qua  non  of  Bel- 
grade's foreign  policy  Geography.  Ideology, 
and  convictions  as  to  the  course  of  develop- 
ment In  the  world  lead  Tito  to  look  to  the 
Ea-st  first  In  considering  his  moves.  When- 
ever there  are  signs  of  Increasing  tension  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking.  Belgrade's  In- 
terest in  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  grows.  At  such  moments,  Khru- 
shchev Is  inclined  U<  Include  Yugoslavia  In 
the  play  of  Commun.st  power  politics  inside 
the  bloc. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  Impossible  for  Tito  to 
consider  actually  re; Dining  the  bloc  under 
Moscow's  terms.  To  do  .so  would  mean  not 
only  the  loss  of  maneuverability  but  of  all 
he  has  built  up  In  tie  past  13  years.  Yugo- 
slavia would  become  only  another  satellite 
like  Czechoslovakia  or  Hungary.  For  this 
reason.  Belgrade's  a:m  must  always  be  to 
maintain  a  certain  distance  from  the  bloc, 
while  supporting  the  general  alms  of  Its 
foreign  policy.  How  :;ar  the  Yugoslav  leaders 
find  themselves  from  the  West  Is  to  them  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance. 


[Prom  the  Reporter,  Sept.  28,  1961] 

They  Call  Themselves  Neutrals 

(By  George  Bailey) 

Belgrade. — In  what  has  been  wryly  de- 
scribed as  the  first  free  discussion  the  "Tugo- 
slav  Parliament  had  seen  since  1928,  Presi- 
dent Marshal  Josip  Broz  Tito,  addressing 
the  "neutralist  summit  conference"  here, 
praised  East  Germany  as  a  state  of  "pro- 
nounced social  character  In  all  spheres  of 
social  life  "  and  dan^ned  West  Germany  as 
a  "restored  •  •  •  typically  capitalist  social 
system,  fraught  and  Interwoven  with  rem- 
nants of  fascist  and  revanchlst  conceptions 
and  tendencies,  which  give  cause  for  grave 
concern"  He  also  said  that  since  the  time 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  stibmltted  his  proposal 
on  general  disarmament  to  the  United  Na- 
tions the  question  had  not  moved  one  step 
further.  And  he  accused  the  West  of  block- 
ing "real  "  disarmament  by  making  "a  fe- 
tish "  out  of  the  question  of  controls 

The  effect  of  the  speech  waa  Immediate 
and  electric.  It  appalled  many  of  the  dele- 
gates. Bvirprlsed  even  Tito's  friends,  and 
prompted  one  of  his  Asian  guests  to  charac- 
terise It  aa  the  "outpouring  of  an  oaf  "  A-t 
one  observer  put  it:  "Tito  has  had  the  gnll 
to  damn  ovtt  of  hand  the  only  legitimate 
and  duly  elected  go\*ernment  In  Germany 
and  prttlse  the  most  stinking  potlttcul  phe- 
nomenon that  exists  In  the  world  today 

But  the  West  receU-ed  one  Important  con- 
solation prlBe,  the  Yugoslav  performance  at 
the  Belgrade  Conference  provided  answers 
to  some  longstanding  questions  nbout 
Yugo'lnv  foreign  policy  In  the  ln*t  8  years 

TITOS     HIGH     HOPKS 

The  Conference  of  Nonallned  Slates  that 
ran  from  September  1  Into  the  small  hours 
of  September  6  in  Belgrade  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  several  years  of  spadework  by  the 
Yugoslav  Government  and  the  fruition  of 
pilgrimages  to  Africa  and  southeast  Asia  by 
Marshal  Tito.  The  Idea  of  the  Conference 
was  conceived  as  a  result  of  the  plenary 
session  of  the  United  Nations  In  New  York 
last  September,  when  Communist  leaders 
assembled  to  present  a  united  front  again.st 
the  West  and  the  neutral  countries  found 
themselves  unprepared  and  In  confusion. 
The  idea  was  developed  and  given  form  by 
Marshal  Tito  during  his  tour  of  Africa  last 
winter. 

But  In  a  larger  sense  the  Conference  was 
the  result  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  10  years  ago  to  find  a  way 
out  of  its  ideological  Isolation  after  the  break 
with  Stalin  and  Its  refusal  to  Join  forces 
with  social  democratic  countries  and  par- 
ties of  the  West.  A  "campaign  to  the  south" 
wtis  undertaken,  as  one  observer  put  It.  as  a 
way  of  demonstrating  Marxist  respectability 
without  Joining  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
bloc.  It  was  more  than  this.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  Marxist  legitimacy. 
In  this  connection  Yugoslavia  has  seen  Its 
role  as  that  of  front  runner,  trallblazer  for 
the  sort  of  communism  It  hoped  would  evolve 
In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cesssion  of  the  "liberal"  Khrushchev. 
"Yugoslav  policy."  said  a  Belgrade  official  sev- 
eral years  ago,  "Is  what  Soviet  policy  ought 
to  be." 

Indeed.  Khrushchev  has  been  the  great 
hope  of  the  Yugoslav  regime  ever  since  he 
emerged  victorious  from  the  post-Stalin 
power  struggle  and  went  to  Canossa.  When 
Nlklta  Sergeyevlch  stood  at  the  Zemun  Air- 
port near  Belgrade  in  1955  and  forthrlghtly 
admitted  "We  made  a  mistake,"  It  was  the 
moment  Yugoslav  Communists  had  longed 
for.  They  had  asserted  themselves  and  their 
course,  and  brought  the  mighty  Soviet  Union 
around.  Despite  all  the  setbacks  they  have 
suffered  since  then;  the  Yugoslavs  have  never 
lost  hope.  Their  optimism  has  survived 
even  the  experience  of  being  singled  out  for 
condemnation   by   Khrushchev    in    his   draft 


program  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
released  on  July  30.  Indeed,  the  more  truc- 
ulent Soviet  policy  became,  the  more  des- 
perately and  energetically  Yugoslavs  de- 
fended Khrushchev  as  a  victim  of  Stalnufal^ 
at  home  and  Chinese  Communists  abroad. 
This  tendency  was  reduced  to  absurdity  at 
the  Belgrade  Conference.  They  took  the 
Soviet  decision  to  resume  nuclear  testing  as 
proof  that  Khrushchev  was  in  the  clutches 
of  Stalinists  and  proclaimed  that  only  the 
West  could  save  the  enlightened  Khrushchev, 
by  acceding  to  Soviet  demands. 

However,  the  Yugoslavs  hopes  In  Khru- 
shchev were  not  all  Illusory.  They  gained  a 
compromise  victory  when  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  restore  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. But  there  was  one  piece  missing: 
relations  on  the  government  level  could  not 
be  fully  regularieed  within  the  Soviet  bloc 
until  Yugoslavia  had  also  established  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  German  Democra- 
tic Republic  And  here  was  a  situation  in 
which  It  seemed  that  Yugoslavia  could  ren- 
der great  service  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  bloc  F\ir  by  using  the  Internutiunul 
prestige  It  had  acquired  In  its  fight  against 
SUlin,  Yugoslavia's  act  uf  recognlElng  East 
Germany  could  be  expected  to  work  as  a 
catalyst.  Inducing  other  countries  to  follow 
Its  example  and  C(UisoUdate  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary gains  In  eastern  Europe.  But  the  Yugo- 
slavs were  woefully  mistaken;  not  one  coun- 
try followed  when  they  recognized  East 
Germany  In  October  1957.  They  were  also 
terribly  disappointed;  West  Germany  covm- 
tered  by  Invoking  Its  HHllsteln  Act — relations 
from  countries  that  recognise  East  Germany 

From  the  first,  Yugoslavia's  aaaoclation 
with  East  Germany  has  brotight  It  almost 
nothing  but  trouble  The  highly  Stalinist 
regime  of  Walter  Ulbrlcht  has  always  l>eei; 
deeply  suspicious  of  Tltolsm.  Yugoslav 
diplomats,  trade  officials,  and  correspondents 
assigned  to  East  Germany  have  been  con- 
sistently isolated,  badgered,  and  even  man- 
handled Few  if  any  have  tried  to  conceal 
their  distaste  for  the  small  clique  of  slow- 
witted  fanatics  who  run  the  country.  Worrt 
of  all,  as  a  political  entity.  East  Germany 
has  been  the  object  of  the  greatest  demon- 
stration of  popular  revulsion  in  European 
history,  the  flight  of  four  and  a  half  million 
East  German  refugees  over  a  16-year  i>eriod 
that  ended  only  when  the  regime  declared 
martial  law  and  sealed  the  borders  tight 
More  than  all  other  Communists,  Yugoslavs 
have  been  aware  of  the  unvlabillty  of  Ul- 
brlcht's  regime.  This  has  led  Yugoslav  offi- 
cialdom to  a  striking  discrepancy  between 
government  policy  and  private  political 
views.  "It  Is  true,"  said  a  Yugoslav  official 
in  Belgrade  to  ine,  "that  our  government  Is 
still  in  the  hnnds  of  the  high  command  of 
the  partisan  mcvement  that  fought  against 
the  Germans  In  the  Second  World  War.  Nat- 
urally they  all  have  a  violent  hatred  of 
Germany.  Official  Yugoslav  policy  toward 
Germany  will  not  change  until  the  partisan 
commanders   have  died   out." 

Recently,  however,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween official  and  private  views  has  been 
stretched  to  the  breaking  polnt-^especially 
since  the  Communists  have  sealed  off  East 
Berlin  and  a  f  .ill-blown  world  crisis  over 
Berlin  and  Germany  has  developed.  More- 
over. Yugoslavs  attribute  the  Soviet  de- 
cision to  resume  nuclear  testing  primarily 
to  the  German  f)roblem.  Tito's  dogged  sup- 
port of  the  pibtol-whlpping  jxillcy  of  ihe 
Soviet  Union  on  Germany  has  thrown  his 
own  party  into  disarray.  For  the  first  t  me 
in  my  experience  Yugoslav  officials  are  tak- 
ing explicit  exception  to  the  marshal's  ac- 
tions. "I  have  always  been  against  the 
recognition  of  East  Germany."  said  one  dur- 
ing the  conference.  "The  East  German  re- 
gime is  Impossible  and  has  catered  to  the 
worst  elements  of  the  population  for  sup- 
port    It  Is  rotten  to  the  core." 
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A    DOUBLE    STANDARD 

The  failure  of  the  conference  to  generate 
more  than  token  Indlgn  tlon  at  the  Soviet 
announcement  of  the  decision  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  on  the  eve  of  Its  opening  was 
a  signal  Soviet  triumph  and  Western  de- 
feat at  Belgrade.  True,  Lebanese  and  Yem- 
enite delegates  were  "pained"  at  the  event; 
a  Moroccan  expressed  his  "serious  concern." 
Nasser,  Makarlos.  and  Nkrumah  were 
"shocked."  The  most  out£p>oken  delegate 
was  Nehru,  who  stated  that  the  world  situa- 
tion had  become  "much  more  dangerous" 
as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  action.  But  It  was 
Tito  who  made  the  most  revealing  statement. 
He  could  fully  understand  the  reasons,  he 
said,  that  had  led  Moscow  to  take  the  step. 
What  did  surprise  him  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Soviet  decision  on  the  eve  of 
the  conference.  (Significantly,  this  state- 
ment was  omitted  from  published  texts  of 
Tito's  speech.) 

"Apart  from  a  certain  element  of  pique," 
commented  one  Yugoslav  official,  "Tito's 
statement  merely  expresses  an  objective 
Marxist  point  of  view."  This  Is  true.  The 
marshal's  specific  reference  to  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement Is  complemented  by  a  later  pass- 
age In  which  he  stated,  "Some  [people]  •  •  • 
In  the  West  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  should 
the  principle  of  peaceful  and  active  co- 
existence be  adopted  in  international  re- 
lations, then — In  peaceful  competition  with 
the  socialist  system — the  capitalist  system 
would  not  fare  well."  This  generally  Marx- 
ist and  specifically  Soviet  tenet  blurs  con- 
veniently with  the  anticolonlallst  conviction 
expressed  over  and  over  again  by  various 
delegates  that  colonial  powers  will  defend 
their  interests  and  investments  in  curent  or 
former  colonies  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
The  fitting  of  the  Marxist  formula  onto  the 
natural  anticolonlal  reaction  is  the  greatest 
service  the  Yugoslav  regime  has  made  to  the 
Communist  cause.  It  renders  the  original 
sins  of  armament  ar.d  even  armed  Inter- 
vention defensive.  Thia  is  why  the  Confer- 
ence's reaction  to  the  Soviet  decision  to  re- 
sume nuclear  testing  was  so  weak  and  why 
If  the  United  States  Instead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  violated  the  moratorium  on  test- 
ing, the  reaction  would  have  been  incom- 
parably more  violent.  "Why.  they'd  have 
torn  down  the  American  Etabassy,"  said  one 
observer. 

Another  result  of  the  same  cause  was  the 
condemnation  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  an  economic  arm  of  Western 
Imperialism.  This  was  specifically  stated  by 
delegates  from  Sudan  and  Guinea  and  hinted 
at  by  Tito,  although  the  marshal  Included 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  and  the  Soviet  Council  of 
Economic  Mutual  Assistance  In  the  same 
bag.  The  final  resolution  on  this  head, 
however,  was  watered  down  to  a  mere  men- 
tion of  "politics  of  pressure  in  the  economic 
sphere,  as  well  as  harmful  results  which  may 
be  created  by  economic  blocs  of  industrial 
countries." 

A  BLOC  THAT'S  NOT  A  BLOC 

In  trying  to  form  a  bloc  inherently  not  a 
bloc — a  grouping  of  neutralist,  nonalined, 
anticolonlal,  and  underdeveloped  nations — 
Yugoslavia  was  obliged  to  deal  with  a  welter 
of  partlcularlst  tendencies  and  Interests. 
This  became  evident  in  the  Involved  strug- 
gle over  the  choice  of  participants  In  the 
conference.  E.ich  area  group  (Arabic.  Af- 
rican. Asian,  Latin  American)  objected  ~to 
most.  If  not  all,  of  the  candidates  proposed* 
for  attendance  by  others.  A  number  of  na- 
tions (particularly  in  Latin  America  and 
Europe)  excluded  themselves,  not  wishing  to 
lend  substance  to  the  tirades  of  Cuba's  radi- 
cals by  their  presence.  Thus,  by  what 
amounted  to  a  selection  by  a  process  of 
elimination,  Yugoslavia,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Indonesia  managed  to  bring 
together  25  nations,  all  of  which  could  sub- 


scribe with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  to  cer- 
tain general  principles.  Indeed,  with  the 
single  major  exception  of  the  German  ques- 
tion, the  issues  tabled  for  discussion  were 
cut  and  dried,  the  resolutions  ultimately 
drafted  being  largely  predetermined  by  the 
vei7  composition  of  the  conference.  Insist- 
ence on  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations  as  sole  representative  of 
the  Chinese  people,  condemnation  of  all  for- 
eign bases,  support  of  the  Algerian  provi- 
sional government,  the  demand  for  imme- 
diate terminatitjn  of  all  colonial  occupation, 
and  condemna;.ion  of  racism  were  hardly 
surprises. 

If  the  convocation  of  the  conference  was 
generally  a  triumph  of  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy,  the  single  and  most  costly  defeat 
came  with  Tito's  failure  to  gain  nonalined 
support  for  the  Soviet  position  on  Germany. 
This  was  the  issue  that  revealed  the  widest 
discrepancy.  Tiie  resolution  meagerly  states 
that  the  German  question  Is  not  merely  a  re- 
gional problem  but  is  liable  to  exercise  deci- 
sive infiucnce  on  the  course  of  future  devel- 
opments in  international  relations,  and  it 
calls  upon  all  parties  concerned  not  to  re- 
sort to  or  threaten  the  use  of  force.  In  his 
speech.  Tito  called  for  recognition  of  two 
German  states,  and  in  closed  sessions  of  the 
drafting  committee.  Yugoslavia,  in  concert 
with  Cuba,  sponsored  a  motion  fcr  de  Jure 
recognition  of  Eiist  Germany.  The  motion 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhehnlng  majority 
of  delegates,  led  by  Nasser  and  the  Arab  bloc 
and  strongly  seconded  by  Nehru.  Not  even 
a  mention  of  de  facto  recognition  of  East 
Germany  made  Its  way  into  the  resolution. 

Nasser's  reascns  for  oppos;ng  the  motion 
so  sharply  were  various.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  had  Just  received  a  grant  In  aid  from 
\Ve.':t  Germany  of  1  billion  marks.  On  the 
other  h-'.nd.  of  23  factories  constructed  in 
Egypt  by  East  Germany.  17  have  proved  to 
be  of  inferior  quality,  plagued  by  equip- 
ment breakdowns,  with  little  or  no  hope  of 
receiving  spare  parts.  Bat  It  was  net  prl- 
m'.rily  the  shadow  of  the  Hallstein  Act  that 
prompted  Nasser  to  oppose  East  German 
recognition.  Tlie  Arabs'  refusal  to  recognize 
the  partition  of  Palestine  and  the  State  of 
Israel  was  also  an  Important  factor.  This 
consideration  found  its  expression  In  the 
10th  resolution,  declaring  support  f'lr  full 
restoration  of  all  rights  of  the  Arab  people 
in  Palestine.  Nasser's  motion  to  have  Israel 
expressly  condemned  as  a  "bridgehead  of 
Imperialism  and  capitalism"  was  opposed  by 
Nehru  and  Tito  and   defeated. 

Generally,  opposition  to  the  recognition  of 
East  Germany  sprang  from  the  allegiance  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination  which 
was  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the  confer- 
ence. Its  application  to  the  German  ques- 
tion was  studiDusly  avoided  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs, but  it  was  mentioned  specifically  by 
Cyrille  Adoula.  the  Congolese  premier.  In 
his  dramatic  appearance  on  the  last  day  of 
the  conference. 

It  was  Adoula.  too,  who  most  effectively 
stated  the  grounds  for  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  troika  proposal  fcir  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretarl£.t.  Adducing  the  Congolese 
experience  as  proof,  he  added:  'In  fact,  the 
veto  of  one  member  of  the  triumvirate  would 
have  blocked  ar.y  practical  decision  and  ren- 
dered the  executive  of  the  organization 
totally  ineffective." 

With  the  exception  of  the  troika  propo.sal. 
the  host  of  the  nonalined  nations  meeting 
in  Belgrade  alined  himself  and  his  govern- 
ment faithfully  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  "It  Is  time,"  said  a  western 
observer  when  the  conference  was  over,  "for 
western  nations  that  support  Yugoslavia  eco- 
nomically, and  particularly  the  United 
States,  to  decide  whether  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy  is  what  Yugoslavs  claim  it  to  be  or 
what  this  disgraceful  performance  Indicates 
it  to  be — a  useful  refinement  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1  of  this  year  Life  magazine  pub- 
lishp(i  ail  editorial  which  reads  in  part 
as  follo'v^'s: 

Well.  DJilas  is  fighting  in  his  own  way,  let's 
help  him.  We  not  only  helped  Tito  but 
saved  him  from  political  and  personal  extinc- 
tion when  Stalin  threw  him  out  of  the  Com- 
munist camp  in  19-18.  Life  has  supported  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past  on  grounds  that 
any  such  ruckus  was  gjod  for  our  side. 
Sound  as  this  rationale  may  have  been  In 
1948.  it  is  no  lunger  valid,  although  aid  pro- 
ponents argue  that,  despite  Tltij's  new  cozl- 
ness  Willi  Mt)scow.  he  h.is  aclileved  a  degree 
of  Independence  worth  cultivating. 

U.S.  aid  to  Tito  now  hiis  passed  the  $2  bil- 
lion mark,  including  50.000  bales  of  surplus 
cotton  agreed  upon  since  DJil.as  was  Jailed. 
All  of  uur  aid  lias  not  caused  Tito  to  side 
with  the  United  States  against  Khrushchev 
on  any  recent  forelg;n  policy  question;  it  did 
not,  make  him  denounce  Soviet  nuclear  test- 
ing; It  has  been  us'»d  by  Tito  to  aggrandize 
his  personal  prestige  as  "king  of  the  neu- 
trals"; and  In  the  past  year  $80  million  of  It 
has  been  audiaclously  earmarked  in  credits 
to  other  countries. 

Despite  W;ishlngtoa's  past  reluctance  U> 
use  foreign  aid  as  a  political  weapon,  it 
should  be  so  used  -especially  In  cases  like 
Tito's.  Under  the  circimstances.  the  United 
States  should  stop  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Tito  regime.  This  would  clarify  our  position 
as  the  protagonist  of  political  fref'dom 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  nl.'^o  help 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  clarify  their 
minds  on  fundamental  Issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  Life  editorial  entitled 
"It  Ts  Hieh  Timo  To  Blow  the  Whi.'^tle 
on  Tito"  be  printed  in  the  REConr  at  (his 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi  ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  High  Time  To  Blow  the  Whistle  o.v 
Trro 

The  question  of  what  the  United  Stales 
should  do  about  aid  to  Yu  oslavia.  which 
rolls  along  at  $100  million  a  year,  comes  up 
afjaln  this  week  with  the  visit  of  Foreign 
Secretary  Popovic  to  Washington.  It  should 
be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  what  Tuo  has  Just 
done  to  Mllovan  DJilas.  once  a  chief  aid  and 
now  a  voice  too  honest  fur  Tito's  nerves  to 
sUand  What  Tito  does  to  DJilas  Is  usually  a 
barometer  of  which  way  Tito  is  looking  and 
since  he  is  clearly  looking  eastward  right 
now,  DJilas  has  gone  back  to  Jail  for  the 
crime  of  having  written  another  frank  book. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  chronology  of 
DJila.s'  ups  and  downs.  He  fought  with  Tito 
against  the  Nazis.  He  turned  la  his  Commu- 
nist card  in  1954.  He  was  Jailed  by  Tito  far 
denouncing  the  Soviet  outrage  in  Hungary 
in  1956.  In  prison  he  finished  his  famous 
"The  New  Class."  a  devastating  indictment 
of  communism's  self-perpetuating  oligarchy, 
and  his  sentence  was  increased  from  3  tj  9 
years. 

H;s  release  on  parole  in  January  1961  fol- 
lowed an  extension  of  $300  million  in  United 
States  aid  and  coincided  with  the  experimen- 
tal liberalization  of  Yugoslavia  toward  a 
westernized  market  economy.  The  experi- 
ment flopped  becau.se  of  inept  management, 
overspending,  and  a  bad  drought.  On  April  7 
of  this  year  it  was  announced  that  the  ex- 
periment was  over  and  economic  controls  by 
old-.style  apparatchiks  were  back  in  fashion. 

That  same  day  DJilas  was  rearrested.  He 
had  u.sed  his  brief  freedom  to  write  a  slight 
but  remarkable  memoir.  "Conversations  With 
Stalin."  published  last  week  In  the  United 
States.  When  the  Belgrade  authorities 
learned  of  the  book  they  charged  him  with 
betraying  state  secrets  and  give  him  another 
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8  years  and  9  months.  The  charge  was  ab- 
surd. Blnce  much  of  the  book's  subetanoe 
appears  in  Tito's  own  memoirs.  There  ia  no 
state  secret  In  P]llas'  charaetertzatlon  of 
Stalin  as  a  man  who  )olnecl  "the  criminal 
senselessness  of  a  CallgtUa  with  the  refine- 
ment of  a  Borgta  and  the  brutality  of  a 
Czar  Ivan  the  Terrlb'e."  (Tito  and  Khru- 
shchev have  both  said  as  much  )  DjlIas 
does  exhume,  in  gossipy  but  vivid  language, 
the  grotesque  atmoEphere  of  Stalin's  court, 
a  neoczarlst  spectacle  of  fawning  servitors, 
conscienceless  cruelty  and  pure  baccha- 
nalla — no  state  secret  here  either. 

Tito  Is  now  anxious  to  be  friendly  with 
Moscow.  Khrushchev  sent  Gromyko  to 
Yugoslavia  and  then  he  and  Gromyko  both 
visited  Bulgaria,  where  Khrushchev  went  out 
of  his  way  to  praise  Yugoslavia  as  one  of 
the  Communist  "democratic  countries." 

The  explanation  for  Tito's  atroclotu  treat- 
ment of  DJilas.  and  Khrushchev's  apparent 
satisfaction  about  it,  lies  In  DJilas'  argument 
that  Stalin's  death  didn't  change  anything. 
He  says  the  essence  of  communism's  prob- 
lem is  not  whether  one  group  of  leaders  is 
better  than  another  but  "whether,  at  least 
as  a  beginning,  the  Ideolofrical  and  political 
monopoly  of  a  single  group  In  the  X3S&R. 
shall  b«  ended."  Should  It  be  ended  in 
Yugosl&Tla  too?  Djllas'  Implied  answer  Is 
clearly  yes.  since  he  concludes.  In  a  memor- 
able sentence:  "Tliosc  who  wish  to  live  and 
survive  in  a  world  different  from  the  one 
Stalin  created,  and  which  In  essence  and  In 
full  force  still  exists,  must  fight." 

Well,  DJilas  Is  fighting  In  his  own  way: 
let's  help  him.  We  not  only  helped  Tito  but 
.<^aved  him  from  political  and  personal  ex- 
tinction when  Stalin  threw  him  out  of  the 
Communist  camp  in  1948.  Life  has  sup- 
ported aid  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past  on 
grounds  that  any  such  ruckus  was  good  for 
our  side.  Sound  as  this  rationale  may  have 
been  in  1948.  It  is  no  longer  valid,  although 
aid  proponents  argue  that,  despite  Tito's  new 
cozlness  with  Moscow,  he  has  achieved  a 
degree  of  Independence  worth  cultivating. 

UJ9.  aid  to  Tito  now  has  passed  the  $2 
billion  mark..  Including  50,000  bales  of  sur- 
plus cotton  agreed  upon  since  DJilas  was 
Jailed.  All  of  our  aid  has  not  caused  Tito  to 
side  with  the  United  States  against  Khru- 
shcher  on  any  recent  foreign  policy  ques- 
tion; it  did  not  make  him  denounce  Soviet 
nuclear  testing;  It  has  been  used  by  Tito  to 
aggrandize  his  pwrsoral  prestige  as  "king  of 
the  neutrals ";  and  In  the  past  year  $80  mil- 
lion of  It  has  been  audaciously  earmarked 
In  credits  to  other  countries. 

Despite  Washington's  past  reluctance  to 
use  foreign  aid  as  a  political  weapon.  It 
Fhould  be  so  used — j^speclally  in  cases  like 
Tltol.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  United 
States  should  stop  a:dlng  and  abetting  the 
Tito  regime.  This  would  clarify  our  posi- 
tion as  the  protagon.Et  of  political  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  also  help 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  clarify  their 
minds  on  fundamental  issues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  persons  have  interpreted  this  fight 
as  perhaps  one  between  liberalism  and 
conservatism.  I  would  welcome  a  fight 
on  the  ground  of  liberalism,  because  I 
think  the  liberal  position  is  always  In 
favor  of  extending  freedom  in  the  world. 
But  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  Tito  as 
one  who  has  ruthlessly  suppressed  free- 
dom in  Yugoslavia;  and  Just  as  it  was  a 
serious  mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
give  aid  to  Batista,  it  is  an  equally  great 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  give  aid 
to  Tito.  After  all,  our  aid  to  Batista  was 
one  of  the  main  reasons  behind  the  bitter 
feelings  of  the  Cuban  people  toward  the 
United  States  and  tJie  success  of  Castro. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  fervent  pleas 


by  outstanding  Cuban  statesmen  against 
our  gtring  aid  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
at  that  time  will  recognize  that  that  is  so. 
However,  today  the  same  plea  is  made 
in  favor  of  aid  from  the  United  States 
to  Tito.  But  such  aid  does  not  really 
help  the  people  of  Yugoslayla.  Instead, 
it  hurts  them.  Yugoslavia  has  common 
boundaries  with  Italy,  Greece,  and  Aus- 
tria, which  are  free  coimtries.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Yugoslavia  should  not  be 
free,  except  that  Tito  is  a  Communist, 
and  Insists  on  keeping  Yugoslavia  Com- 
munist and  alining  it  over  and  over  and 
over  again  with  communism. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  seems 
softheaded  for  us  to  continue  to  give  aid 
to  Tito — whether  it  be  aid  under  Public 
Law  480,  which  we  are  still  giving,  or 
aid,  which  we  have  stispended.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  believe  we  should 
consider  favorably  the  proposal  to  ter- 
minate our  most-favored-nation  posi- 
tion toward  Yugoslavia,  because  our  ac- 
tion in  terminating  aid  is  the  only  kind 
of  muscle  which  will  persuade  Tito, 
realist  that  he  is,  to  give  us  assistance, 
instead  of  making  trouble  in  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
an  article  published  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine refers  to  the  Jailing  by  Tito  of  Mi- 
lovan  DJilas,  and  the  article  quotes  from 
the  concluding  part  of  DJilas'  book,  as 
follows: 

"Prom  the  point  of  view  of  humanity  and 
freedom,"  DJilas  concludes,  "history  knows 
no  more  total,  more  brutal,  more  cynical  des- 
pot •  •  •.  [But]  in  the  history  of  commu- 
nism. Stalin,  together  with  Lenin,  Is  its  most 
grandiose  figure."  And  such  critics  as  Nl- 
kita  S.  Khrushchev,  DJUas  Indicates  in  a 
Judgment  that  may  have  caused  his  arrest, 
cannot  condemn  Stalinism  without  con- 
demning communism.  "In  many  ways  they 
are  continuing  his  work  and  carry  the  same 
qualities  within  themselves." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
express  my  position,  because  I  have  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  State  De- 
partment, which  has  a  very  difficult  job. 
and  also  is  a  constant  target  for  brick- 
bats. Everyone  in  the  country  regards 
himself  as  an  expert  on  foreign  policy, 
and  thinks  he  can  find  reasons  for  dis- 
agreeing with  our  Secretary  of  State. 
He  carries  a  very  heavy  burden;  and  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  in  no  way 
should  anything  I  have  said  be  construed 
as  a  reflection  on  his  integrity  or  his 
ability,  or  as  a  reflection  on  the  splendid 
job  he  has  been  doing  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  But  I  have  a  very  deep 
and  very  profound  and  very  emphatic 
difference  in  regard  to  this  particular 
policy;  and  this  statement  by  me  consti- 
tutes a  plea  to  the  State  Department 
that  in  considering  the  whole  policy  of 
aid  to  Communist  coimtries,  it  does  its 
best  to  forget  the  past,  and  not  feel  that 
it  has  a  vested  interest  In  the  past  and 
that  it  must  defend  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  but  instead,  that  it  look  at 
this  situation  de  novo,  and  recognize 
that  Tito  has  changed,  and  that  the 
best  way  for  us  to  support  freedom  in  the 
world.  Including  freedom  for  all  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  want  our 
help,  is  to  be  tough  minded  and  hard- 
headed  and  realistic  and  be  willing  to 
bargain  effectively. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab«et>ce 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair) .  TTie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiri],  leaves  the 
Chamber,  I  shall  mention  one  or  two 
things. 

There  is  no  particular  argument  about 
the  nature  of  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish 
regimes  to  which  we  are,  our  country, 
giving  aid.  because  I  believe  it  fair  to 
say  that  all  of  us  recognize  that  those 
countries  are  Communist  countries.  My 
point  is  that  Poland,  although  she  has 
a  Communist  government  and  is  within 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  therefore  is  even 
more  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
Kremlin  than  Yugoslavia  is,  and  al- 
though Yugoslavia,  which  has  a  Com- 
munist government,  is  out  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  yet,  despite  those  differences, 
both  of  them  are  Cwnmunist  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  that 
I  pointed  out  that  whatever  Tito  may 
be.  he  is  a  nationalist.  But  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  examine  my  statement  carefully. 
I  believe  he  will  find  that  prior  to  saying 
that.  I  said  Tito  is  a  Communist,  and 
is  head  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
League,  and  keeps  Yugoslavia  there,  and 
has  control  of  Yugoslavia;  and  then  I 
said  that  whatever  else  Tito  may  be,  he 
is  a  nationalist.  And  that  is  true.  After 
all,  Tito  has  some  notions  of  his  own. 
and  the  Serbs,  Croatians,  Slovenes,  and 
Montenegrine — all  peoples  inhabiting 
Yugoslavia — are  some  of  the  most 
fiercely  nationalistic  elements  in  the 
fiercely  nationalistic  Balkans. 

Tito  would  like  to  have  a  sort  of  in- 
ternational Communist  force  of  which 
he  would  be  the  leader.  That  is  one  of 
the  differences  between  Mr.  Tito  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  wooing 
Mr.  Tito  primarily  because  Tito  has 
shown  an  independence  due  to  his  abil- 
ity to  rely  upon  the  West  for  trade  and 
aid. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  one 
point  to  make;  namely,  that  he  thought 
this  President,  and  this  administration, 
dealing  with  the  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries,  even  with  om*  NATO  allies,  as 
well  as  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, should  have  at  least  as  much  dis- 
cretion as  was  permitted  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land are  not  much  different  than  they 
were  2  or  3  years  ago.  When  I  examine 
the  record  of  the  few  past  years,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  I  find  that  over 
$2  billion  worth  of  aid  was  given  to  Yu- 
goslavia. About  $690  million  was  for 
military  aid,  which  ceased  in  1957.  A 
large  block  of  the  aid  was  for  food.  I 
think  there  was  at  least  $500  or  $600 
million  in  economic  aid.  All  of  the  $2 
billion  was  under  previous  authority  and 
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was  supported  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, as  it  was  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  first  full  year  I  was  in  the  Senate, 
1958,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  true  that  I 
supported  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  that 
included  legislation  that  enabled  the 
President  by  technical  construction  of 
language  to  give  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  But 
at  every  opportunity  I  have  moved  to 
eliminate  aid  to  Yugoslavia — and  I  have 
had  two  such  opportunities  in  the  past. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  complete 
this  thought.  This  time  I  also  supported 
the  Lausche  amendment  because  my 
views  had  changed  with  regard  to  aid 
to  Communist  countries.  They  have 
changed  sharply.  They  have  changed 
particularly  in  view  of  the  vei-y  drastic 
developments  in  the  world  of  the  past 
few  months,  particularly  with  the  great 
Communist  food  shortage.  We  must 
recognize  that  fact.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  felt  we  should  give  no  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  including  aid  under  Public 
Law  480,  even  if  the  President  wished  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  June  6.  1958, 
the  late  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Bridges,  offered  an  amendment  spe- 
cifically to  bar  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  to  be  effective  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  measure. 

That  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  22.  Among  the  54  Sena- 
tors voting  to  defeat  the  amendment, 
which  would  have  specifically  barred  aid 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  was  Senator 
Humphrey.  I  look  down  the  line  and  I 
see    the    name    of    Senator    Proxmire. 

This  was  a  clear-cut  vote 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     That   amendment 
included  Poland  as  well  as  Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.       PROXMIRE.     I      offered      an 
amendment  on  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  interested  in  barring  aid  to 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  we 
should  condition  aid  to  Tito  on  his  net 
opposing  us  and  on  his  supporting  us 
once  in  a  while,  and  that  we  should  tie 
such  considerations  to  aid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  not  as  to 
Gomulka? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  particular 
circumstances  I  was  convinced,  having 
been  to  Poland  in  1957,  the  year  before, 
that  aid  under  Public  Law  480,  or  food 
aid,  which  we  were  giving  at  that  time, 
was  getting  Into  the  hands  of  the  Polish 
people;  that  the  Polish  people  had  been 
assisted  by  It,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
and  desirable. 

However,  I  have  changed  my  mind 
with  respect  to  the  particular  situation 
In  Poland,  because  I  am  now  convinced, 
on  the  basis  of  everything  I  have  seen, 
that  Poland  is  exporting  food  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, that  the  food  shortages  in  Russia 


are  worse  than  they  were  before,  and 
that  the  buildup  of  Soviet  armaments  re- 
quired the  drastic  food  price  increase 
put  into  effect  a  few  weeks  ago.  Our 
food  export  to  Poland  now  will  relieve 
this  Soviet  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respect  the  right 
of  anyone  to  change  his  mind.  I  have 
done  it.  There  may  be  circumstances 
which  cause  one  to  change  his  mind.  I 
merely  point  out  that  In  1958  there  was 
an  amendment  to  bar  aid  to  those  two 
countries,  one  of  them,  namely,  Poland, 
being  in  the  Warsaw  pact,  and  the  other, 
namely,  Yugoslavia,  being  outside  the 
Warsaw  pud.  In  1958  this  amendment 
was  giving  Mr.  Khrushchev  cold  sweats. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it. 

We  talk  about  $2  billion  worth  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia.  That  aid  has  not  been 
in  the  year  1962.  It  was  spread  over 
many  previous  years,  and  only  minimal 
aid  is  scheduled  for  Yugoslavia  in  the 
coming  year. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  now  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Gore  I ,  who 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate,  in  a  tellinK 
and  devastating  argument,  the  degree  of 
independence  which  the  Yugoslav  rep- 
resentativeis  have  on  occasion  displayed 
in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  GORE.  On  important  occasions. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  on  important 
occasions. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that 
Yugoslavia  is  our  ally.  She  is  not.  Yu- 
goslavia is  Communist.  She  is  not  an 
ally  of  the  West.  She  has  developed  her 
own  brand  of  national  communism.  Mr. 
Tito  has  caused  us  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
Our  purj>ose  in  aiding  Yugoslavia  in 
the  past,  if  there  was  any  justifica- 
tion for  it — and  President  Eisen- 
hower thought  there  was:  John  Foster 
Dulles  thought  there  was;  President 
Truman  thought  there  was;  Dean 
Acheson  thought  there  was;  Christian 
Herter  thought  there  was  a  reason  t<D  aid 
these  countries  in  the  past — was  on  the 
basis  that  the  monolithic  structure  of  the 
Communist  system  had  been  fractured: 
that  Yugoslavia,  at  least,  had  been 
broken  off,  and  that  it  was  m  our  na- 
tional interest  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr   President,  will 
the  Senatoi-  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  repeat  that  there 
were  no  ands,  Ifs.  or  buts  about  the  vote 
on  June  6.  1958.  That  was  a  clear-cut 
vote  on  an  amendment  in  which  Senator 
Bridges  said  there  would  be  no  more  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  and  or  Poland  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  measure. 
That  amendment  was  defeated.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  voted  against 
it.  The  now  Vice  President,  at  that  time 
majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson.  vot€d 
against  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  showed  his  good  judg- 
ment and  voted  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Lausche  amendment  carried  over- 
whelmingly, with  a  small  minority  vot- 
ing against  it.  So  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  is   not   alone.     I    am    sure    the 


Senator  from  Minnesota  will  find  that 
many  Senators  have  changed  their 
minds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  deny  that 
they  changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  the  Congress  has 
shown  in  the  past.  The  whole  thrust 
of  my  argument  is  that  people  should 
be  willing  to  change  their  minds  when 
the  facts  change,  and  they  have  changed. 
They  have  changed  drastically  with  re- 
gard to  Poland  as  well  as  Yugoslavia. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
that  clear.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin voted  against  the  amendment  served 
years  ago  when  It  was  coupled  with 
Poland.  Now  the  situation  is  changed, 
so  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  change 
his  mind.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  any  aid  we  give  to  Poland  goes  to 
Russia  now  at  a  time  when  this  kind  of 
aid  is  needed  in  Ru.ssia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  must 
have  changed  his  mind  within  12  hours, 
because  It  was  only  12  hours  between 
the  time  of  the  vote  on  the  Lausche 
amendment  and  the  time  the  Senate 
revcnsed  its  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  I  did  not 
change  my  mind  in  that  regard  within 
12  hours  or  12  days.  The  Senator  is 
completely  wrong  on  that  point.  I  voted 
consistently  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lausche!.  I  did  not  change  my 
position  on  that.  Other  Senators  did, 
but  I  did  not. 

Incidentally  Life  magazine  announced 
on  June  1  that  it  was  changing  Its  mind 
on  aid  to  Tito.  That  change  took  place 
June  1.  1962.  this  year. 

I  have  changed  my  position  partic- 
ularly since  the  Belgrade  conference  la.st 
September,  not  with  regard  to  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  always  opposed  that,  but 
with  regard  to  Presidential  discretion.  I 
previously  thought  he  should  have  it. 
This  year  in  light  of  developments.  I  do 
not.  I  did  not  change  my  mind,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  Lausche  amendment 
£..  all  from  one  day  to  the  next,  though  I 
recognize  a  great  many  Senators  did. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Tito  is  a  Com- 
munist. He  has  not  been  as  closely 
alined  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past 
12  or  14  years  as  some  of  the  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries  have  been. 

Mr.  Gomulka  is  a  Communist.  He  is 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

What  interested  me  was  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  bar  any  kind  of  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia, yet,  in  .some  way  or  other,  it  would 
not  find  Mr.  Gomulka  to  be  a  Communist 
to  whom  aid  should  be  barred.  I  submit, 
if  we  are  to  draw  this  line  we  should 
draw  it  for  all  of  them.  We  have  re- 
jected that  proposition  time  after  time. 
In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  Senate  has 
been  consistent. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  remarks 
concerning  the  Bu.sh  amendment  of  1961. 
That  was  agreed  to  In  1961,  on  August 
17.  That  was  not  long  ago.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  saying  about 
the  same  things  he  is  now  saying.  So 
was  Mr.  Tito.     So  was  Mr.  Gomulka. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  offered  an  amend- 
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ment  which  would  have  barred  aid  to 
members  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc,  and 
listed  the  coiintrles  by  name:  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Communist  China,  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

That  was  the  Dodd  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bxtsh] 
modified  that  amendment  with  a  sub- 
stitute to  bar  aid  to  the  government  of 
any  country  imder  the  terms  of  the  act 
unless  the  President  determined  that  the 
country  was  not  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. That  has  been  the  traditional 
amendment  used  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Acts  since  1952,  or  perhaps  even  before 
then. 

On  that  kind  of  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  some  leeway.  The  Presi- 
dent is  given  some  flexibility. 

The  vote  for  the  Bush  amendment 
was  61  in  favor  and  34  against.  The 
Bush  amendment  struck  out  the  specific 
reference  to  the  countries  and  gave  to  the 
President  the  leeway  which  some  of  us 
thought  he  ought  to  have. 

On  that  vote  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  Senator  frwn  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxiore]  both  supported  the  Bush 
amendment.  That  was  August  17,  1961. 
That,  I  add,  was  at  the  very  same  time 
Mr.  Tito  and  others  were  "kicking  up 
their  heels,"  as  they  do  regularly,  about 
the  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  was  the  date, 
again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     August  17,  1961. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  was  2  weeks 
before  the  Belgrade  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Tito  did  not 
change  at  the  Belgrade  conference.  He 
is  pretty  much  the  same  Mr.  Tito.  He 
never  kidded  anyb«xly  about  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Socialist,  a  Marxist,  a 
Communist,  and  tliat  the  Communist 
League  is  in  charge  of  Yugoslavia. 

We  do  not  aid  Mr.  Tito  because  we  like 
socialism,  Marxism,  or  communism.  We 
have  provided  aid  for  Mr.  Tito  because 
we  have  felt  that  il  we  could  help  free 
Yugoslavia  from  the  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  it  would  be  in 
our  national  interest,  in  the  interest  of 
the  NATO  alliance. 

The  NATO  countr.es  believe  that.  The 
Supreme  Command  of  NATO  believes 
that.  Our  Greek  allies  believe  that. 
Our  Turkish  alhes  t-elieve  that. 

Three  Presidents  have  believed  that. 
I  happen  to  feel  that  they  have  had 
perhaps  as  much  i:ood  judgment  as  I 
have  had.  I  have  deferred  to  their  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  not 
called  the  roll  of  ihe  dictatorships  to 
which  the  United  States  has  given  aid. 
I  have  expressed  my  reluctance  in  regard 
to  aid  dictators  several  times;  never- 
theless, I  have  supported  the  program  to 
give  aid  to  Formosa.  I  know  of  no 
more  repressive  regime  than  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  regime. 


What  could  we  say  about  Syngman 
Rhee?  What  could  we  say  about  Pres- 
ident Diem  in  South  Vietnam?  I  could 
name  others.  Indeed,  some  of  the  aid 
which  is  going  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  not  going  to  what  I  would  call 
truly  democratic  regimes.  The  United 
States  cannot  be  too  discriminating  in 
respect  to  extending  aid.  We  extend  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  and  we  must  choose  as  best  we 
can.  Our  choices  are  not  always  the 
most  pleasant  to  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  read  In  the  morning 
press  an  item  which  stated  that  the 
President  had  suspended  the  'buy  Amer- 
ican" provisions  of  ovu-  mutual  aid  act  in 
the  interest  of  Vietnam  merely  because 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  said,  "The 
amount  of  money  we  are  getting  limits 
the  amount  of  actual  goods,  materials, 
and  equipment  we  can  purchase."  So. 
on  the  basis  of  what  apparently  is  a  need 
for  the  defense  of  that  country,  for  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  the  dollars,  the  full 
impact  of  the  "buy  American"  provision 
has  been  suspended. 

I  am  sorry  about  that,  but  I  have  de- 
termined that  in  many  critical  areas 
facts  are  not  simply  black  and  white. 
There  are  shades  of  gray,  so  to  speak,  as 
to  what  we  should  or  should  not  do. 
Decisions  may  have  to  be  reversed.  Peo- 
ple may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but 
something  must  be  done.  In  those  areas 
we  must  rely  in  large  measure  upon  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  men  who  serve 
m  key  positions;  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  the  Defense  Department,  in  the 
Executive  Office,  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
All  of  those  are  headed  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  integral  elements  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  us 
at  times  disagree  with  actions  taken  by 
the  President.  I  remember  that  the 
Senate  rallied  to  support  President 
Eisenhower  during  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
in  1956  and  1957.  The  President  asked 
Congress  for  $300  miUion  in  funds,  and 
though  many  of  us  had  doubts  about  it 
we  said,  we  will  reconcile  those  doubts 
in  favor  of  the  Executive.  Thus  was 
born  the  so-called  Eisenhower  doctrine. 

Let  me  say.  in  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  mentioned,  the  Bush 
amendment,  that  the  discussion  is  shown 
in  the  Record.  Remarks  were  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Bush],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KcKR],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Cabrolx].  Remarks  aie 
listed  on  the  analysis  of  that  vote. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Caxroix]  said  that  the  Bush 
amendment  "provides  for  adequate  Pres- 
idential leeway  in  order  to  acheive  what 
all  of  us  want  done." 

None  of  us  wants  aid  extended  to 
Communist  countries.  We  do  not  want 
to  provide  aid  to  Communist  countries. 
We  wish  to  have  a  policy,  if  aid  is  ex- 
tended, that  it  will  be  in  our  national 
interest.    That  is  why  we  have  given  aid 


in  many  pai-ts  of  the  world  when,  as  we 
look  at  the  individual  countries,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  the  aid.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  understand  it. 

Many  people  think  we  have  extended 
aid  to  countries  which  did  not  deserve 
it.  I  heard  people  ask,  after  World  War 
II,  "What  do  you  mean  by  rebuilding 
Japan?" 

We  extended  large  amounts  of  aid  to 
Japan.  By  the  way,  yesterday  It  took 
2,000  police  to  keep  1,000  students  from 
damaging  our  Embassy  in  Japan.  One 
thousand  students  were  marching  on  the 
Einbassy.  I  do  not  think  this  incident 
means  that  we  ought  to  disassociate 
ourselves  from  present-day  Japan.  I  be- 
lieve that  Japan  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  aid  we  have  given 
has  been  well  placed.  We  need  Japan, 
and  Japan — despite  the  snake-dancing — 
knows  that  she  needs  us. 

International  diplomacy  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  lovemaking  or  of  mutual  affec- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  security. 
It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  believe  the 
President  wtis  correct  In  asking  and  in 
urging  that  his  hands  not  be  tied,  any 
more  than  the  hands  of  his  predecessors 
were  tied. 

Mr.  GORE  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  The  Senator  has  at- 
tacked the  voting  record  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  aid  to  be  given  to 
Latin  American  countries  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  has  as  a 
condition  not  that  the  governments  to 
which  aid  is  extended  be  democratic, 
economically  and  politically,  but  rather 
that  those  governments  make  sincere 
beginnings  toward  those  goals. 

The  danger  which  America  faces  in 
the  cold  war  is  not  from  a  repressive 
regime  in  some  country  in  Latin  America. 
The  danger  stems  from  the  monolithic 
character  of  international  communism; 
one-third  of  the  world  dictated  to  by  one 
Communist  master  from  the  Kremlin. 

The  purpose  of  our  aid  throughout  the 
years,  as  I  understand  it,  under  three 
successive  administrations,  has  been  to 
bring  about  a  fracturing,  a  schism,  a 
revision  in  this  monolithic  character  of 
communism. 

I  hope  that  we  succeed.  I  think  we 
have  succeeded  modestly  in  the  case  of 
both  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  May  the 
success  grow,  not  only  there  but  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  attacked  the  voting  rec- 
ord of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  attack  it; 
I  cited  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said 
that  it  was  inconsistent.  I  do  not  know 
why  he  mentioned  it  unless  he  intended 
to  attack  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  attack 
the  record. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  obvious  why 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  at- 
tacked my  voting  record.  The  Senator 
apparently  brought  up  the  record  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  attack  it  by 
saying  it  has  been  inconsistent.  It  is 
legitimate  to  do  so.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. In  this  sense  every  time  anyone 
ever  changes  his  mind  he  is  inconsistent. 
The  Senator  is  advocating  iron  change- 
less rigidity.  I  wish  to  answer  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator.  I  want  to  show 
why  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  makes  sense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  an  entirely  different  kind  of  amend- 
ment than  any  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  referred,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  concede,  I 
am  sure.  The  amendments  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  refers  would 
provide  for  Presidential  discretion  with 
reference  to  certain  specifically  desig- 
nated countries,  including  Yugoslavia. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  which  I  have  been  defending 
today,  was  an  amendm.ent  which  would 
prohibit  aid  specifically  to  Yugoslavia, 
period. 

Furthermore  my  amendment  would 
prohibit  economic  development  aid 
specifically  to  Yugoslavia.  Furthermore, 
the  Bush  amendment,  which  the  Senator 
has  quoted,  was  voted  upon  on  August 
17,  almost  2  weeks  before  the  Belgrade 
conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  that  Belgrade 
conference  Tito's  position  with  regard  to 
the  West  became  demonstrably  a  great 
deal  worse  on  issue  after  issue.  That 
was  2  days  after  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sumed nuclear  testing,  and  Tito  sup- 
ported the  Soviet  Union  on  that  point. 
He  denounced  the  disarmament  proposal 
of  the  United  States  as  being  a  fetish  of 
concern  with  inspection  and  control. 
Tito  also  took  a  very  emphatic  and 
strong  position  against  West  Germany. 
He  denounced  West  Germany  as  a 
Fascistic  regime  and  as  a  regime  that 
was  typical  of  corrupt  capitalistic 
states. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  is 
going  to  talk  about  Yugoslavia  and  Tito, 
he  knows  that  Tito  has  mouthed  that 
propaganda  about  West  Germany  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  be,  but 
what  was  new  was  that  Tito  was  trying 
hard  to  line  up  the  neutralist  states 
against  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  free  world  for  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  German  question.  He  was  trying 
hard  to  do  so.  He  tried  to  get  a  resolu- 
tion passed,  and  he  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  the  other  neutralists.  Tito 
took  a  position  at  the  conference  which 
was  emphatically  in  favor  of  Castro  and 
against  us,  and  that  was  relatively  new. 
Of  course,  the  Castro  developments  were 
moving  very  fast  in  the  direction  of 
communism  at  that  time. 

On  this  exact  point — that  we  should 
halt  our  aid  to  Tito  in  the  light  of  what 
happened  at  the  Belgrade  conference — 
my  position  is  fully  supported  by  the 
editorial  in  Life  magazine  that  I  referred 
to.     Life  had  previously  endorsed  aid  to 


Tito.     On  June  1,   1962.  Life  magazine 
changed  its  position  on  this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
and  to  the  influential  editors  of  Life — 
I  may  say  that  Tito  has  always  supported 
Castro.  He  supported  Castro  when  the 
Senator  voted  for  aid  to  Tito.  He  has 
not  changed.    He  was  anti-Adenauer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  more  wrong. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
wrong  when  the  Senator  says  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  voted  for  aid  to 
Tito  at  a  time  when  Tito  was  supporting 
Castro. 

The  first  amendment  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  considered 
in  1958,  I  believe,  when  Castro  was 
obviously  not  in  power.  Batista  was  in 
power.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  at 
that  time  was  against  aid  to  Batista  for 
the  same  kind  of  reason  that  he  is  against 
aid  to  this  other  dictator. 

So  far  hs  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  the  second  issue,  in 
August  1961.  I  point  out  that  the  Bush 
amendment  affected  not  only  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  but  also  aid  to  Poland  and 
to  a  number  of  other  countries.  It  was 
not  merely  one  country  that  was  in- 
volved. And  as  Life  magazine  pointed 
out,  the  situation  has  change  drastically 
in  the  past  year. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  1 ,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  will  permit  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  in  ju.st  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
question  was  whether  or  not  we  would 
give  the  President  authority  to  aid  Tito. 
The  whole  question  revolved  around 
Communist-controlled  and  Communist- 
dominated  states,  whether  the  man's 
name  was  Tito  or  Schmaltz.  So  what? 
The  important  question  is.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  government? 

I  say  that  the  issue,  and  the  only  is- 
sue, is  whether  or  not  we  should  specifi- 
cally forbid  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
to  extend  aid  to  a  given  country  if  he 
deems  it  in  our  national  interest  to  do 
so.  That  is  the  issue.  We  had  granted 
that  power  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion. We  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I 
point  out  that  we  granted  the  power. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  change  his  mind.  But  I  also  say  that 
the  abuses,  if  there  were  any  abuses,  of 
the  program  to  give  aid  to  Mr.  Tito,  to 
Mr.  Gomulka  or  anyone  else  did  not  take 
place  in  1961  or  in  1962  any  more  than 
they  took  place  in  1956,  1957.  1958 
1959.  and  1960. 

After  all.  the  large  bulk  of  aid  to  Mr. 
Tito  was  not  given  in  the  past  year.  He 
got  very  little  in  the  past  year,  and  he 
was  going  to  get  much  less  next  year,  if 
any.  The  bulk  of  the  aid  was  given  in 
previous  years.  Military  aid,  which  was 
severely  criticized  in  this  body,  was  not 
renewed  after  1957.  It  was  in  those 
years  that  the  two  Senators  who  are 
arguing  here  today,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Minnesota,  both  voted  against 
an  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
stricted the  President's  authority.  Both 
Senators  voted  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  bypass  or  to  set  aside  provi- 
sions of  the  Battle  Act  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  which  would,  if  fully 
applied,  have  denied  aid  to  those  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  if  to  do  .so 
the  President  deemed  it  in  the  national 
intere.st.  That  is  the  issue.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  how  much  aid.  It  is  a 
question  of  what  kind.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  circumscribe  the 
Presidential  authority  now  more  than 
we  did  before. 

We  have  taken  such  action  in  the 
Senate.  We  are  .sort  of  warming  up  old 
bi.scuits.  But  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear 
that  tho.se  of  us  who  opposed  the  ex- 
treme— and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  term 
them  extreme — amendments  that  were 
offered,  did  not  oppose  them  becau.se  we 
believed  in  aid  to  communism.  We  op- 
posed them  because  we  believed  that  the 
best  way  to  permit  a  field  general  to 
operate  is  to  let  him  use  every  means  at 
his  command  to  win  the  battle.  One  of 
the  ways  that  has  been  deemed  desirable, 
or  at  least  useful,  has  been  to  give  the 
President  wide  latitude  and  authority. 
I  have  said  from  the  past  voting  record 
of  my  colleagues  we  have  repeatedly 
turned  down  efforts  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  other  Senators  year  in 
and  year  out  to  deny  the  President  that 
flexibility. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Bridges  amend- 
ment, which  we  rejected.  In  1958  tliat 
amendment  was  designed  specifically  to 
prevent  economic  aid  in  any  form  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

I  mentioned  the  Dodd  amendmeiu 
which  was  rejected  by  the  substitute 
known  as  the  Bush  amendment.  The 
Dodd  amendment  spelled  out  the  coun- 
tries that  were  supposed  to  be  denied 
aid  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  voted  amiably  to- 
gether in  favor  of  the  Bush  amendment, 
which  passed.  I  can  state  other  amend- 
ments. For  example,  in  1961  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  modify  the  Battle 
Act.  The  modification  provided  that 
where  the  President  determines  that 
economic  or  financial  aid  is  important 
to  U.S.  security,  the  other  provisions  of 
the  act  will  not  bar  assistance  to  any  na- 
tion, except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist-held areas  in  the  Par  East. 

On  that  particular  item  I  should  add 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Butler  1  made  it  quite  clear  what  the 
issue  was  about.  He  said  that  if  the 
pending  bill  is  pa.ssed — referring  to  the 
propo.sed  modification  of  the  Battle 
Act— the  President  would  be  able  to  in- 
crease American  aid  to  Poland  which 
in  turn  would  be  able  to  pass  along  more 
assistance  to  Castro,  who  would  in  turn 
be  able  to  tighten  his  grip  on  a  once-free 
Caribbean  island. 

The  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  took  a  different  point  of 
view  and  supported  the  modification,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore  I. 

I  recall  the  visit  of  the  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States   to  Po- 
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land.  On  that  occasion,  without  official 
notice,  but  only  bj  word  of  mouth  that 
an  American  Vice  President  was  visit- 
ing Poland,  there  was  an  enormous  out- 
pouring of  people  which  showed  there 
was  some  hope  for  the  Polish  people. 
The  Senator  from  Tennes.see  (Mr.  Gore] 
said : 

For  that  reason  in  the  past  I  have  voted 
for  such  bills  Foi  thnt  ren«on  I  expect 
to  vole  for  this  bill. 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  made  a  very 
strong  statement  in  support  of  the  modi- 
fication, which  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  extend  economic  and 
financial  aid,  if  it  is  important  to  U.S. 
security,  regardless  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Battle  Act  or  any  other  act. 

How  did  the  vote  come  on  that  issue? 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  two  Senators 
here  today  who  are  engaged  in  the  de- 
bate, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  both  voted 
for  that  Presidential  authority  and  that 
Presidential  flexibility.  I  point  to  the 
vote  dated  May  11.  1961.  I  submit  that 
was  a  wise  decision  that  we  made.  I  do 
not  believe  that  President  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  John.son.  both  of  whom 
are  on  the  National  Security  Council 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  State  Ru.sk.  and  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Director  McCone, 
would  ask  for  aid  to  be  extended  to  a 
country  merely  because  the  countiT  may 
be  in  difficulty  and  the  country  is  Com- 
munist. 

They  are  going  to  ask  that  the  aid 
be  extended,  if  at  all.  because  it  serves 
our  national  purpase.  our  national  secu- 
rity interest.  I  dc  not  deny  the  right  of 
the  Senate  or  of  Congre.ss  to  put  limita- 
tions on  that  all.  The  argument  is 
whether  the  limi'ations  are  wise.  We 
put  limitations  in  many  laws.  We  have 
a  limitation  in  the  aid  bill,  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  President  can  give  aid  only  if 
he  finds  It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest 
to  do  .so. 

The  point  is  nctt  whether  Mr  Tito  is 
deseiTing  of  condemnation — there  is  no 
question  of  that — because  Mr.  Tito  is  not 
doing  what  he  hf.s  done  because  of  any 
love  for  the  Uniied  States:  rather,  he 
has  done  what  he  has  done  in  the  past 
becau.se  of  his  bitter  argument  with  Mr. 
Stalin,  the  former  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  becau.ie  of  his  argument  with 
Khru.shchev.  which  is  a  continuing  argu- 
ment, and  as  a  result  of  which  he  has 
been  trying  to  play  off  one  force  against 
the  other.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

We  have  felt  in  the  past,  and  we  still 
feel,  that  the  policy  we  have  pursued  is 
best  for  peace  and  for  the  security  of 
mankind  and  for  our  national  security. 
That  has  been  tie  feehng  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  of  our  State  Department. 
Until  I  am  prescmted  with  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  I  will  maintain  that  posi- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  right. 

Many  of  us  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned of  late  with  the  possibiUty  of 
India,  for  example,  purchasing  Soviet 
Mig's.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
correct:  Soviet  Mig's  mean  Soviet 
training.  Soviet  Mig's  mean  Soviet 
control  over  the  Indian  military  estab- 


lishment, from  the  standpoint  of  parts 
and  replacements,  and  services  from 
ground  crews,  if  India  has  highly  devel- 
oped aircraft.  I  have  expressed  my  deep 
concern  about  this  matter  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Ambassador  from 
India.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  India  to  go  through  with 
this  deal.  I  would  look  upon  it  with 
considerable  concern,  and,  indeed,  I 
would  strongly  oppose  it. 

We  have  provided  the  military  equip- 
ment for  Mr.  Tito.  Mr.  Tito  cannot  get 
spare  parts  from  Mr.  Khrushchev,  be- 
cause General  Motors  is  in  the  United 
States,  not  in  Russia.  Because  of  this 
military  equipment  in  the  Yugoslav 
Army,  there  is  placed  upon  the  United 
States  reliances  for  replacements  and  re- 
pairs. I  must  say  that  one  of  the  benefi- 
cial byproducts  of  our  military  assist- 
ance program  has  been  the  ties  which 
automatically  follow  for  repair  and 
renovation  and  spare  parts  and  technical 
services  and  also  the  reliance  that  it 
places  up)on  the  receiving  country  to  go 
to  the  furni-shing  country  for  equipment, 
.services,  and  replacement. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  any  rea.son  why  we  should  have 
given  any  arms  to  Tito  in  the  flrst  place? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  at 
the  time  we  gave  them,  there  was  a  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  move  mili- 
tarily against  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  that  fear  no 
longer  exists.  Why  must  we  give  Yugo- 
slavia spare  parts? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  give 
them  equipment.  We  do  provide  spare 
parts,  but  those  spare  parts  are  pur- 
chased from  us.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  do  so.  Since  the  equipment  was  origi- 
nally purchased  from  the  United  States, 
our  giving  them  spare  parts  prevents 
their  falling  into  the  economic  pattern 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  possibilities 
of  this  happening  in  India.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  feel  this  would  be  an 
unfriendly  act,  after  our  generous  aid 
to  India.  I  will  speak  even  more  strongly 
and  say  that  Indian  behavior  in  this  mat- 
ter resembles  a  form  of  international 
blackmail.  I  do  not  like  it,  nor  should 
our  Government  tolerate  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1958  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  supported  Eisenhower 
discretion  with  regard  to  administering 
foreign  aid  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be 
made  available  to  Communist  countries. 
In  1961  on  two  occasions  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  supported  Kennedy  dis- 
cretion. Obviously  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  favoring  one  President  as  opposed  to 
another.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  the  same  thing,  most  recently,  on 
August  17,  1961.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seems  to  feel 
that,  since  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
supported  Presidential  discretion  9 
months  ago,  and  now  wants  to  modify 
his  position — and  I  deny  it  is  anything 
like  the  same  proposition — that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  in- 
consistent, immoral,  improper,  or  some- 
thing entirely  wrong. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  inconsistent, 
not  Immoral.     Just  inconsistent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well.  Incon- 
sistent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  Senator  down  the  path  of  his 
mistakes  any  farther  than  he  has  gone 
already. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Far  from  this  being 
a  mistaken  course  of  action,  the  fact  is 
that  the  most  dramatic  and  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  obvious 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Yugoslavian 
policies  since  that  time.  They  are 
changes  which  I  believe  justify  the  pol- 
icy shift  contained  in  my  amendment. 
The  same  changes  caused  Life  magazine 
to  shift  its  position  on  aid  to  Tito.  What 
changes  are  they? 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  Belgrade 
speech,  which  certainly  startled  scholars 
all  over  the  world.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
jailing  of  Djilas.    That  was  significant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  sec- 
ond time  he  was  jailed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  what  is  most 
significant  is  that  this  time  Djilas  was 
jailed  because  he  criticized  Khrushchev. 
That  is  why  he  was  put  in  jail.  Djilas  is 
the  former  comrade  in  arms  of  Tito. 
He  was  former  Vice  President  of  Yugo- 
slavia Now  he  has  been  jailed  a  second 
time.    That  appalled  many  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  appalled  the 
first  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     I  was  appalled  t>oth 

times. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  appalled  the 
.second  time  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  was. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  that  the  greatest  misUke  Sen- 
ators can  make  is  to  feel  that  if  they 
are  going  to  change  their  mind  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world, 
the  assistant  majority  leader  or  the 
majority  leader  or  the  minority  leader 
will  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  You  voted  for 
it  in  the  past.  You  are  inconsistent. 
You  had  better  be  careful."  That  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  make.  Mr.  President. 

I  believe  that  Senators  should  read  the 
record  and  change  their  minds  when- 
ever they  think  the  facts  have  changed 
sufficiently  to  warrant  their  changing 
their  minds. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  aid  to 
Tito.  I  have  voted  at  times  to  give  the 
President  discretion  in  that  regard.  I 
have  voted  to  give  that  discretion  to 
President  Eisenhower  and  to  President 
Kennedy.  Now  I  feel  that  the  President 
should  no  longer  be  given  that  discretion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  about  Go- 
mulka ■;> 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  case  of  Po- 
land the  only  matter  involved  is  the 
shipment  of  American  suiplus  food  to 
Poland.  I  did  not  oppose  it  before.  I 
do  now  because  of  the  present  Soviet 
food  crisis. 

Now  I  should  like  to  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
giving  aid  to  a  Communist  dictator  and 
giving  aid  to  a  Fascist  dictator,  such  as 
Franco,  who  is  on  our  side.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  giving  aid  to  Turkey. 
Turkey  is  not  democratic,  as  we  view 
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democracy.  The  same  is  true  with 
Pakistan  and  South  Korea.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  these  cases  we  are  giving 
aid  to  countries  that  are  on  the  front 
lines  of  the  battlefield  against  com- 
munism. By  giving  this  aid  we  are 
saving  American  lives  and  American 
treasure.  We  are  encouraging  them  to 
oppose  communism.  We  are  doing  it. 
for  example,  in  Turkey,  because  we  can 
recruit  Turkish  soldiers  at  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 
That  makes  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  aid  to  Tito, 
when  he  said  he  will  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  us  with  Khrushchev, 
when  in  his  most  recent  pronounce- 
ment he  has  said  that  he  is  against  us 
all  the  way,  does  not  make  any  kind  of 
sense  at  all.  There  is  certainly  a  clear 
and  distinct  and  obvious  difference  un- 
der those  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  certainly  have  a  very  difBcult  job 
in  the  Senate  legislating  on  the  basis 
of  the  Ideological  gyrations  and  devia- 
tions of  Mr.  Tito,  if  we  are  going  to  leg- 
islate one  day  on  the  basis  that  Tito  is 
a  good  fellow,  and  therefore  let  us  be 
kind  to  him;  then  the  next  day,  when 
we  find  out  that  he  denounces  us,  as  he 
will  most  likely  do,  we  say  that  we  must 
close  the  door  on  him.  As  a  result, 
nothing  will  be  done  by  Congress  except 
to  wait  to  see  what  his  most  recent  ac- 
tion will  be. 

That  is  why  I  said  we  will  lay  down 
the  criterion  that  we  do  not  want  to  aid 
Communist  countries.  That  is  where 
we  start,  in  the  first  place.  That  applies 
not  only  to  Yugoslavia  or  to  Poland,  but 
to  all  of  them.  We  do  not  want  to  give 
aid  to  these  countries.  Then  we  write 
down  the  second  premise,  that  if  the 
President,  as  was  set  forth  in  the  sev- 
eral amendments  that  we  had  before  us, 
thinks  it  would  be  in  our  national  se- 
curity interest  to  give  aid,  we  should  give 
financial  and  other  aid  to  such  coun- 
tries. Then  he  may  extend  financial  aid 
and  other  aid  to  such  countries.  That 
is  because  It  is  deemed  to  be  for  our  se- 
curity, and  not  for  the  security  of  others. 

Therefore,  we  leave  a  loophole,  a 
flexiblity,  in  the  law  for  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  National  Security  Council — who.  by 
the  way,  have  a  little  more  information 
than  we  have.  They  may  sometimes  have 
even  more  information  than  does  Life 
magazine.  In  fact,  one  feels  handcuffed 
as  he  debates  this  subject.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  like  to  exer- 
cise his  prerogative  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  he  has  available  to  him  for 
examination  intelligence  papers  which 
show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the 
fallacy  of  the  action  which  the  Senate 
took.  That  is  why  the  Ambassador 
made  the  statement  he  did. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  the 
Chamber  and  read  such  documents  in 
public.  The  public  galleries  are  filled 
with  our  fellow  citizens.  The  press 
gallery  does  not  exclude  representatives 
from  unfriendly  countries.  Therefore, 
we  are  under  a  sort  of  proscription,  so  to 


speak,  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  in- 
formation we  can  divulge.  I  appeal  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  ask  for 
those  papers.  As  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  has 
a  right  to  them.  He  has  all  the  clear- 
ance anybody  needs  or  could  ever  hope  to 
have.  He  is  as  loyal  a  man  as  ever  lived 
in  this  country.  He  is  entitled  to 
examine  important  secret  documents. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  about  the  basic  undesirability 
of  strengthening  Communist  countries 
by  means  of  economic  aid.  However.  I 
say  that  if  the  President  finds  that  cer- 
tain situations  developed,  then,  indeed, 
it  might  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  For  example,  I  stated  in 
the  Senate  the  other  day  that  India  is 
today  using  Soviet  helicopters  with  crews 
trained  by  Soviet  technicians.  India  is 
using  Soviet  equipment  to  transport  light 
and  heavy  arillery.  including  mortars. 
up  to  the  Communist  China  border,  to 
inaccessible  areas.  So  far  as  India  is 
concerned,  that  is  normal  transport. 
Should  we  denounce  our  aid  program  to 
India  at  this  time  and  say  to  her.  "You 
have  received  aid  from  Russia.  You  are 
obviously  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union"? 

Those  helicopters  are  doing  a  good  job 
against  a  country  that  is  the  most  ag- 
gressive country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today — Communist  China.  Further- 
more, those  helicopters  are  hardly  con- 
tributing to  the  solidarity  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  If  there  were  any  way  in 
which  to  strengthen  other  countries  bor- 
dering on  Communist  China,  so  that  they 
could  more  adequately  resist  the  aggres- 
sive pattern  of  China,  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  think  it 
would  ultimately  be  to  our  advantage, 
because  if  the  Communist  Chinese  sys- 
tem engulfs  all  of  Asia,  at  lea.';!  in  the 
lifetime  of  our  children,  our  Nation  will 
be  imperiled,  because  that  ma.ss  of  pop- 
ulation and  resources  pitted  against  us 
would  be  a  very  serious  threat. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  underline  the  fact  that  the  op- 
position by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
like  that  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, has  always  been  against  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  I  have  changed  my 
mind  only  within  the  last  year  or  .«;o 
concerning  the  granting  to  the  President 
of  any  discretion  with  respect  to  any  aid 
to  Yugoslavia.  I  am  vehemently  against 
such  aid.  I  have  been  against  it  all 
along.  Now  I  am  against  any  freedom 
of  discretion  in  that  respect,  because  I 
am  opposed  to  that  kind  of  discretion. 

So  far  as  the  threat  from  China  i.s  con- 
cerned, of  course  China  is  a  threat. 
Communist  China  is  the  most  militant 
country  in  the  world;  but  it  is  a  weak 
country.  It  is  beginning  to  lose  strength 
and  beginning  to  lose  support.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Communist  China  is  in  trou- 
ble. It  was  reported  only  the  other  day 
that  Communist  China  is  really  con- 
cerned about  an  invasion  from  Formosa, 
she  is  that  weak. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  we  should  recognize  that  the 
real  power  in  the  Communist  world  to- 
day is  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot  get 
any  more  comfort  from  the  Soviet  Union 
providing  helicopters  for  India  than  I 


can  from  the  Soviet  Union  providing 
Mig's  for  India. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant technical  difference.  At  the 
.same  time,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a.ssisting  India  in  a  military  way 
and  in  making  India  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  the  action  in  both 
cases  is  wronc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  points 
raised  is  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Tito,  and  that  that  has 
necessitated  a  change  in  policy.  I  think 
that  is  a  debatable  question.  My  point 
is  that  Tito  is  about  as  changeable  as 
the  weather  has  been  in  the  Midwest  of 
late — hot,  cold,  dr>'.  wet,  windy,  flat,  and 
calm. 

However,  I  noticed  that  in  the  debate 
on  June  5,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin 
said; 

In  1955.  Tito  claimed  that  despite  all  that 
had  passed  vis-a-vls  Stalin,  he.  Tito,  had 
never  betrayed  the  Communist  cause.  In 
fact.  Tito  has  always  pictured  himself  at  a 
Communist,  and  as  a  true  Communist. 

In  1956.  Tito  Lriumpha.-itly  toured  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  June  11.  1956  at  Stalingrad.  Tito  s.a:d 
•  Yugoslavia,   in   time   oX    war   as   well    as    In 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with    the    Soviet    people    toward    the    samp 
goal  — vicUsry  of  socialism." 

Tito's  speech  on  November  11,  1956,  op- 
jxwed  Soviet  interference  so  long  as  a  0)m- 
munlst  regime  was  master  of  the  local  sit- 
uation. He  opposed  Interference  under  those 
circunxstances,  but  he  favored  Soviet  mihtary 
Involvement  when  the  hxal  party's  power 
was  threatened. 

This  is  not  a  man  with  whom  we  should 
d<i  buslnes.s,  let  alone  a  man  to  whom  wc 
shuuld  give  assistance  and  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
the  Tito  of  1956  and  1957.  Yet  in  1958. 
1959.  and  1961  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin voted  exactly  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did.  In  fact,  in  1958.  on  the 
specific  Bridges  amendment,  which 
would  have  outlawed  any  more  aid  of 
any  kind  to  Yugoslavia — would  have 
made  absolutely  mandatoi-y  no  more  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland — after  the 
speech  by  Tito  in  1956,  after  his 
triumphant  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
after  Tito  had  said  he  would  side  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  war  or  peace,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  voted  against 
the  Bridges  amendment. 

Ml-  PROXMIRE.  To  the  same  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  offered  an 
amendment — and  I  beleive  it  received  30 
votes  or  so — to  knock  out  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia. But  when  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  eliminating  aid  across  the  board, 
under  those  circumstances,  without  any 
discretion  across  the  board,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  exercised  discrimination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  do  now.  If  the  Senator  would  only  do 
that  now,  we  would  have  no  argument 
at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  now  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  convinced  that 
for  1  year  there  should  be  a  suspension 
of  aid  to  Tito,  without  discretion,  fol- 
lowing which  we  should  take  another 
look  at  the  situation.  Why  is  that  in- 
consistent? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  man  could  not 
make  any  more  anti-American  statement 
than  Tito  made  in  1956.  when  he  said; 

Yugoslavia,  In  time  of  war  as  well  a5  In 
time  ot  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  {)eople  toward  the  same 
poal— victory  of  socialism. 

Yet  in  1958  and  1959,  when  the  roll 
was  called  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin voted,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  We  voted  not  to  ex- 
clude all  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  not  to  ex- 
clude all  aid,  as  would  have  been  required 
under  the  Dodd  amendment,  from  coun- 
try to  country  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
but  we  voted  to  give  the  President  the 
authority,  if  he  found  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  despite  the  provisions  of 
other  law  prohibiting  aid,  to  supply  such 
aid.  That  was  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  believed  to  be  the  best  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  Congress  should  use  dis- 
cretion in  granting  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  for 
the  reason  that  I  favored  some  I*resi- 
dential  discretion.  But  I  did  everything 
I  could,  at  the  first  opportunity  I  had  on 
the  very  first  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  that  came  before  this  body  after  I 
was  elected  to  the  Senate,  to  knock  out 
aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

ThLs  time,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin beheves,  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
that  if  one  does  not  believe  in  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  he  should  not  only  vote 
against  it.  but  vote  against  Presidential 
di.scretion  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
have  done  all  that;  but  if  he  had  been 
looking  for  any  changes  of  votes,  he 
should  have  insisted  on  a  stronger 
amendment  in  1961  and  in  1962  than  in 
1959  and  1960  because  Tito  has  not  been 
any  worse  in  1962  than  he  was  in  1956. 
1957.  1958.  1959.  and  1960.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  rather  difficult  individual. 
He  has  never  kidded  anybody  about 
communism.  What  he  said  was  that  he 
did  not  believe  Khrushchev  ought  to 
run  it  all,  but  that  Tito  would  like  to 
take  a  hunk  off  for  himself. 

We  have  said,  in  effect.  "As  soon  as 
you  are  willing  to  break  off  a  certain 
amount  of  business  with  Russia,  we  will 
be  willing  to  give  you  some  degree  of 
assistance."  That  was  not  an  act  of 
charity  toward  Tito;  it  was  an  act  of 
national  charity  to  ourselves. 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Has  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  been  mistaken 
all  along  in  providing  aid  to  Tito  both 
under  the  preceding  administration  and 
now  under  the  present  administration? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  I  do 
not.  because  I  think  that  if  we  had  not 
given  aid  to  Tito,  following  his  break 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  today  Yugoslavia 
would  be  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  our  ally.  Greece,  would  be  in 
a  continuous  civil  war  if  she  existed  at 
all.  I  have  talked  with  the  mihtary 
and  the  political  leaders  of  Greece,  and 
they  say  categorically  that  if  there  had 
not  been  that  break  by  Tito  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  if  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment had  not  signed  its  treaty  with 
Greece,  Greece  never  would  have  been 
able  to  survive,  despite  the  aid  given  her 
by  the  United  States.    Although  we  gave 


a  great  deal  of  aid  to  Greece,  our  gen- 
erals who  were  there  were  among  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  closing  of  the 
border  between  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
to  further  military  shipments  from  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  civil  war  in  Greece. 

So  it  is  that  today  our  allies,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  would  be  imperiled  if  we 
were  not  able  to  keep  some  degree  of 
indep>endence  in  the  parts  of  Europe  in 
which  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  lie.  In 
fact,  the  fact  that  today  Albania  is  anti- 
Soviet  is  an  asset  for  our  NATO  alliance ; 
and  these  developments  should  be  en- 
couraged. So  certainly  we  should  not 
take  any  action  which  would  solidify 
Soviet  control  over  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


COLLEGE   STUDENTS    WORKING   IN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  THIS  SUMMER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marked  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Frontier  in  training  and  education  for 
the  future  leaders  of  this  country.  This 
morning  at  Constitution  Hall  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  welcomed  col- 
lege students  who  are  working  in  Gov- 
ernment positions  in  Washington  this 
summer. 

My  two  research  interns.  Miss  Judith 
Arnold,  of  Wellesley  College,  and  Mr. 
Ira  Plotkin.  of  Rochester  University,  re- 
turned from  their  session  with  the  Presi- 
dent thrilled  and  encouraged  to  continue 
the  work  they  have  begun  in  the  legis- 
lative department  of  my  office,  realizing 
all  the  more  the  importance  this  summer 
can  have  for  their  future  lives. 

Constitution  Hall  was  filled  to  the  last 
seat,  due  to  the  efficiency  and  planning 
of  Mike  Manatos  and  others  of  the 
Presidents  staff.  Yesterday,  upon  my 
request.  Mike  immediately  provided  me 
with  tickets  for  my  two  interns. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent walked  in  at  10  a.m..  the  entire 
group  rose  and  applauded  thimderously. 
The  purpose  of  the  President's  speech 
was  to  introduce  the  new  series  of  sem- 
inars to  be  held  this  summer  to  instruct 
the  interns  on  all  aspects  of  govern- 
mental policy  and  problems.  President 
Kennedy  stated  that  each  student  prob- 
ably gets  to  know  well  only  the  branch 
of  the  Government  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing; but,  through  these  seminars,  the 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  experts  from  each  field  of  Grovem- 
ment.  Mr.  Bell,  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  will  speak  on  the  executive 
branch;  Chief  Justice  Warren  will  speak 
on  the  judiciary  branch,  and  so  forth. 

The  President  assured  these  young 
people  that  they  would  find  a  career  with 
their  Government  certainly  the  most  ex- 
citing, the  most  stimulating,  and  the 
least  compensating  financiallly  of  any 
career  they  might  choose.  He  quoted  a 
statement  made  by  Gennany's  great 
Chancellor.  Von  Bismarck,  that  one- 
third  of  the  students  in  German  uni- 
versities collapsed  from  overwork,  one- 
third  collapsed  from  dissipation,  and  the 
other  third  were  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice. The  President  felt  certain  that  the 
students  in  Washington  this  summer  are 
among  the  last  third.  And  due  to  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this,  the  students  of  today 


are  learning  best  how  they  may  serve 
their  country  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|No.  95  Leg.) 

Aiken  Goldwater  Morton 

Alloti  Gore  Moss 

Anderson  Gruenlng  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hart  Murphy 

Beall  Hayden  Muskle 

Bennett  Hickenlooper      Neuberger 

Bible  Hlckey  Pell 

Burdlck  Hill  Prouty 

Bush  Holland  Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va  Hruska  Rol>erUion 

B>Td,  W  Va  Humphrey  Russell 

Cannon  Jackson  Salionstall 

Carlson  Johnston  Scott 

Carroll  Jordan  Smathers 

Case,  N.J  Keating  Smith,  Mass 

Case.  S.  Dak  Ketauver  Smith.  Maine 

Church  Kerr  Sparkman 

Clark  Kuchel  Stennls 

Cooper  La\ische  Symington 

Curtis  Long.  La  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Magnuaon  Thurmond 

Dodd  Mansfield  Tower 

Douglas  McCarthy  Wiley 

I>worshak  McClelian  WUllams.  N.J 

EUender  Metcali  Williams.  Del. 

Engle  Miller  Yarborough 

Ervln  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

Pulbrlght  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BogcsI, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Capehart  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  JavitsI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  A  quonun  is 
present. 

COMMERCIAL     COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE     SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  to  the  commercial 
communications  satellite  system  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  H.  W.  (BILL)  BRAWLEY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presldrait, 
H.  W.  (Bill)  Brawley  is  known  to  many 
of  us  for  his  many  years  of  outstand- 
ingr  work  on  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Having  just  this  week  left  the  de- 
manding post  of  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  to  accept  a  challenging  role  in 
the  critical  election  campaign  of  this 
summer  and  fall.  Bill  Brawley  will  have 
a  major  role  in  organizing,  directing  and 
coordinating  this  effort  which  will  see 
an  incumbent  administration  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  30  years  increase 
its  congressional  majority  in  an  off-year 
election. 

To  devote  his  full  efforts  to  this  task, 
Mr.  Brawley  has  resigned  the  post  of 
Deputy  Postmaster  General.  These 
were  the  words  of  Postmaster  General 
J.  Eklward  Day : 

Mr.  Brawley's  accomplishments  In  the  re- 
organization of  the  Department's  manage- 
ment, the  preparation  of  rate  legislation  and 
the  development  of  the  Department's  per- 
sonnel program  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

In  resigning  to  accept  a  special  assign- 
ment with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mr.  Brawley  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent: 

I  feel  that  my  experience  during  the  past 
several  years  can  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Important  task  of  Increasing  the  Democratic 
majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
dedication  and  loyalty  I  feel  for  you  and 
your  tremendous  program  dictates  that  I 
should  offer  my  services  In  this  Important 
area  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Brawley's  experience  will  indeed 
be  invaluable  to  all  Democratic  candi- 
dates this  fall.  He  served  the  Senate 
for  13  years  on  my  committee  staff,  con- 
tributed his  considerable  talents  in  or- 
ganization to  three  national  presidential 
campaigns,  and  has  for  1  ^-^  years  directed 
the  reorganization  and  modernization  of 
our  largest  civilian  agency. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Brawley's  appoint- 
ment to  the  national  committee  staff. 
Democratic  National  Chairman  John 
Bailey  said : 

Mr.  Brawley's  unique  background  In  the 
legislative  branch,  as  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  as  a  nationally 
respected  campaign  organizer,  will  be  an  In- 
valuable asset  to  Democratic  candidates 
throughout  the  country  during  this  crucial 
ejection  year. 

Mr.  Bailey's  sentiments  and  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Brawley  are  reflected  in  his 
statement  that — 

The  Increase  in  the  Democratic  majorities 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  require  able 
and  dedicated  people  to  tell  the  impressive 
story  of  the  Kennedy  administration  and  to 
bring  home  to  the  public  the  accomplish- 
ments which  lie  ahead  under  the  Kennedy 
prograni  pending  before  Congress,  lilr.  Braw- 
ley is  unusually  well  qualified  to  coordinate 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  two  press 
releases — one  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  one  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee — concerning  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Brawley  which  I  would 
like  to  read  at  this  time. 

The  Post  Office  press  release  of  June 
18  states: 

Deputy  Postmaster  General  H.  W.  Brawley 
has   resigned   from    the   Post   Office   Depart- 


ment to  take  a  poet  with  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Poetznaster  General  J. 
Edward  Day  announced  today. 

Mr.  Brawley's  accomplishments  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Department's  manage- 
ment, the  preparation  of  rate  legislation  we 
are  confident  will  soon  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
Department's  persormel  program  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

We  regret  losing  the  valuable  services  of 
Mr.  Brawley  at  this  time  while  recognizing 
that  many  of  the  major  taslts  set  for  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General's  staff  when  we 
initially  took  office  have  been  achieved. 

I  am  confident  Mr.  Brawley  will  perform  a 
major  service  to  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  bis  new  post. 

Frederick  C.  Belen,  Assistant  Piietmaster 
General,  Bureau  of  Operations,  and  Michael 
Monroney,  Executive  Assistant  to  Uie  Post- 
master General,  will  share  the  duties  of  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolma 
in  paying  high  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Bill  Brawley,  whom  I  have  known  well 
during  many  years.  He  has  been  head 
of  the  staff  of  the  committee  of  which 
the  Senator  is  chairman.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  was  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  in  the  Congress.  He  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice since  he  has  been  Deputy  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  Brawley  is  able  and  always  help- 
ful. I  am  sure  that  in  his  new  position 
with  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee he  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
party  and  to  the  Nation. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Brawley  has 
had  a  very  good  tutor.  If  any  evidence 
is  needed  as  to  the  expertness  of  his  tu- 
tor, I  point  to  the  record  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
who  has  just  come  from  a  great  victory 
in  the  primary  In  the  Senator's  State, 
for  which  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate those  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  know  that 
they  come  from  his  heart. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  remarks  about  Mr.  Brawley. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  5  years 
ago  this  spring.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  chairman.  Mr. 
Brawley  was  chief  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  served  with  him  there  until 
he  left  the  committee  in  the  first  part  of 
1961  to  become  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. I  found  Mr.  Brawley  to  be  a  most 
helpful  and  efficient  staff  member.  We 
miss  him  greatly  in  the  committee.  I 
know  that  he  will  be  mis.sed  in  the  office 
of  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Brawley  will  go  to  a  broad  field  of 
service.  He  has  been  most  efficient  when 
he  has  served  the  committee;  he  has 
been  most  efficient  when  he  served  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   He  has  shown  great  capability  in 


his  service  in  the  executive  branch,  in 
the  legislative  branch,  and  in  a  political 
oi-ganlzation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  brought 
Mr.  Brawley  to  Washington,  and  was 
his  mentor.  The  quality  of  training  giv- 
en is  shown  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Senator  was  renominated  for 
another  6-year  term  in  the  Senate.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  remarks.  The  Senator  has  rendered 
vei-y  attentive  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  tributes  being  paid  by  my  distin- 
guished friends  and  colleagues  to  Mr. 
Brawley.  I  have  had  occasion  to  work 
with  Mr.  Brawley  in  his  position  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Everything  he 
ha.s  done  has  been  excellent.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  public  servant  in 
that  Department,  as  he  was  prior  there- 
to in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  join  my  col- 
leaf;ues  in  wishing  him  great  success  in 
liis  new  position. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  California  for  his  remarks. 

The  June  18  news  release  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  reads  r..-; 
follows: 

Democratic  National  Chairman  John  M 
Bailey  announced  today  that  Deputy  Posl- 
masier  General  H.  W.  (Bill)  Brawley  has 
resigned  his  post  to  take  a  temporary  as- 
signment as  executive  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

Mr.  Brawley,  working  directly  under  the 
chairman,  will  coordinate  election  year  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  committee  in  the 
congressional,  senatorial,  and  State  cam- 
paigns. 

He  brings  to  his  new  assignment  vast 
experience  gained  In  the  1952,  1956  and 
1960  presidential  campaigns.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  No.  2  position 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  by  President 
Kennedy,  he  was  staff  director  for  13  years 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mr  Brawleys  unique  background  in  the 
legislative  branch,  as  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  as  a  nationally 
respected  campaigner  in  three  presidential 
canipaigns  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  and  to 
Democratic  candidates  throughout  the 
country   in  this  crucial  election  year. 

The  increase  in  the  Democratic  majorities 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  this  year  and 
tlie  election  of  Democratic  Governors  and 
State  administrators  is  of  the  highest  im- 
porUince  to  the  future  progress  of  our  people 
and  the  Nation,  and  I  feel  Mr.  Brawley  is 
uniisually  well  qualified  to  coordinate  efforts 
toward  thi.s  end. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  only  once  In 
this  century  has  the  political  j>arty  in  power 
in  the  White  House  increased  its  majority  in 
the  Congress.  This  year,  with  the  tremen- 
dous popularity  of  President  Kennedy  and 
his  programs  across  the  country,  and  the 
hard  wurk  all  down  the  line,  we  want  to 
break  that  barrier  again. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR KEATING  AT  lONA  COL- 
LEGE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  finished  reading  a  very  able  and 
excellent  commencement  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kkatim c  ]  at  lona  College. 
The  subject  of  the  address,  which  he 
delivered  to  the  graduating  class  of  that 
fine  educational  institution,  is  "The 
Role  of  the  Individual  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety." It  presents  a  timely  challenge 
lo  young  Ameilcans,  indeed,  to  all  of  us. 
I  commend  a  reading  of  the  address  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objeotioa.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tin    Rous    or    thx    Individcal    in    a    Pbze 

SOCUTT 

Cardinal  Spellman.  Brother  Power,  mem- 
bers (A  the  graduating  class,  distinguished 
members  of  the  faculty,  honored  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  one  may  well  say  that 
the  days  of  our  life  are  like  coins — coins  of 
differing  ralue — some  golden,  priceless,  un- 
forgettable— some  dull,  soon-spent,  and  buy- 
ing little.  Today  will  remain,  I  know,  for 
each  of  you  who  leave  lona,  as  tbe  coin  of 
time  you  cherisii  above  others,  because  it  is 
minted  of  the  gold  of  many  memories — 
memories  of  friendships,  of  loyalties,  of  the 
deep  attachments  and  affections  that  are  the 
heart's  adventure — and  which  the  heart  can- 
not forget. 

You  lesTe  lona  today,  but  it  Is  only  a 
token  departure,  for  this  splendid  and  re- 
vered alma  mater  will  walk  with  you  eyery 
step  of  your  journey  through  life  because 
you  are  a  part  of  it.  because  it  is  a  part  of 
you. 

Now  I  appreciate  that  the  world  renowned 
Christian  Brothers  of  Ireland  did  not  make 
life  easy  for  you  these  past  4  years,  and  that 
is  precisely  why  they  are  respected  through- 
out the  world  of  learning.  Each  of  you.  I 
am  sure.  stlU  bears  the  scars  of  your  fioal 
examinations.  But  let  me  assure  you,  as 
one  who  has  had  many  academic  wound 
stripes,  that  these  marks — which  many  of 
you  must  have  accepted  as  penitential — 
are  amazingly  qulck-beaUng. 

I  think  that  there  is  operattve  what  I 
micht  call  a  law  of  diminishing  pain,  and 
you  will  Oncl.  as  I  did,  that  as  tke  years  go 
by,  those  courses  that  seemed  the  most  soul- 
searin^  when  you  passed  through  their  fire 
praduaHy  simmer  down  to  the  soft  and 
pleasant  glow  of  an  experience  which,  in 
misty  retrospect,  seems  wholly  bearable,  and 
even  gives  you  the  satisfaction  of  the  war- 
rior who  has  stormed  an  unassailable  castle 
and  lived  to  teU  about  it. 

But  today,  fresh  from  the  academic  wars, 
you  stand  on  the  broader  field  of  honor  that 
is  life.  It  is  of  your  Involvement  In  that 
larger  struggle — wherein  the  campus  be- 
comes the  cosmos — where  the  examinations 
are  not  written  but  lived — that  I  would  speak 
to  you  today. 

Like  Balboa  first  gadng  upon  the  vast 
Pacific,  you  stand  at  a  point  In  tine  which 
opens  new,  tremendous  and  insplrlag  vistas. 
The  worid  into  which  you  were  born  has 
disappeared.  History — ^sometimes  a  dawdler 
but  now  a  sprinter — Is  today  rushing  to- 
ward the  future  nt  a  speed  unparalleled 
in  all  the  centuries 

Shakespeare  has  told  tn  that  all  the 
world's  a  stage. 

Yovir  cue  has  oome  and  now  you  walk 
upon  that  stage,  a  stage  where  the  play  U 
truly  epic,  representing  as   it  does   a   con- 


flict between  two  massive  opposing  forces — 
on  the  one  hand  a  force  representing  the 
concept  that  man  Is  a  creature  of  Ood;  on 
the  other,  a  force  that  proclaims  man  to  be 
a  vaasaJ  of  the  state,  a  soulless  being  whose 
only  fulfillment  is  in  terms  of  productivity, 
whose  only  god  Is  materialism. 

In  the  face  of  this  confrontation  of  two 
power  masses,  the  dimension  of  man  as  a 
prime  mover,  historically  as  a  shaper  of 
events,  tends  to  become  diminished  in  man's 
own  eyes.  He  feels  he  has  been  pushed  from 
the  wheel  that  guides  his  destiny,  that  he 
has  become  a  puppet  In  a  cosmic  contest 
of  puppetry,  a  creature  of  response  rather 
than  a  creattue  of  action. 

This  sense  of  himself  as  a  mere  unit  of 
power  rather  than  power  Itself  is  accentu- 
ated when  man  contemplated  his  own  Frank- 
enstein: science.  For  the  thing  he  has  con- 
ceived has  learned  the  trick  of  destroying  its 
conceiver.  The  ultimate  Ingenuity  has  pro- 
duced the  ultimate  weapon.  The  Franken- 
stein, to  be  sure,  is  only  as  malevolent  as 
man's  heart  Is  malevolent,  but  this  does  not 
shorten  the  shadow  that  terror  casts  across 
the  world. 

And  when  man  Is  not  frightened  by  his 
own  magic,  he  is  likely  to  be  mesmerized 
by  It,  to  be  Induced  to  believe  that  his  Im- 
portance grows  increasingly  less,  his  voice 
less  heard,  less  heeded.  For  he  sees  himself 
edged  away  from  his  Job  by  a  machine  whose 
productivity  makes  him  appear  a  sluggard,  he 
sees  his  brain  skills  replaced  by  those  modern 
delphic  oracles,  the  computers,  he  sees  auto- 
mation making  a  mockery  of  his  speed,  his 
strength,  his  expectations,  his  endurance. 

But  this  attitude  Is  invalid,  untenable,  be- 
cause it  forgets  who  man  is  and  whence  he 
came. 

It  forgets  what  history  has  ever  taught — 
that  individual  man  In  a  free  society  holds 
In  bis  spirit,  in  his  heart,  in  his  head  the 
greatest  forces  ever  released  on  earth,  for 
the  simple  eternal  reason  that  those  forces 
came  from  God;  that  challenge  is  not  their 
death  but  their  opportunity;  that  a  tyrant 
may  chain  them,  but  not  master  them; 
that  they  bear  the  sublime  and  sacred  birth- 
mark of  their  Maker. 

When  Scott  Carpenter  made  his  recent 
orbital  flight,  science  gave  him  almost  every- 
thing that  went  with  him  In  his  capsule  to 
assure  his  success,  his  safe  return — almost 
everything.  It  did  not  give  him  the  things 
he  alone  could  bring — courage,  faith,  resolve, 
dedication — for  these  come  out  of  no  labo- 
ratory. They  are  the  God-given  attributes 
of  the  Individual  man;  they  are  his  Insula- 
tion against  fear;  his  Incalculable  power;  the 
arms  and  the  armor  In  the  battle  each  man 
must  fight  by  him^lf  whether  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  in  the  challenge  of  a  crisis, 
or  in  the  sUence  of  his  own  conscience. 

Too  often,  in  this  age  of  slogans  and 
catchwords,  we  think  of  freedom  as  a  word 
rather  than  as  a  meaning.  Like  a  coin  in 
constant  circulation.  Its  image  Is  rubbed  off 
beyond  recognition.  Freedom,  let  us  remem- 
ber, did  not  begin  with  victorious  armies. 
That  was  the  consummation,  not  the  origin. 
Freedom  began  in  the  hearts  of  Individual 
men,  who  found  it  where  God  bad  put  it, 
as  a  yearning  to  assert  the  dignity  that 
stirred  within  them,  the  sense  that  they 
were  born  to  be  free,  the  resolve  that  this 
birthright  would  not  be  denied  them. 

Thus,  the  freeman  in  a  free  society  is 
the  core  and  heart  of  that  society.  Only 
when  he  doubts  his  power  is  that  power 
diminished.  Only  when  he  consente  to  be 
shaped  by  events  will  he  cease  to  be  the 
shaper  of  events.  Only  when  he  forgets  that 
he  Is  a  creature  of  God  can  he  become  a 
toy  of  destiny,  unable  or  unwilling  to  play 
the  high  and  sublime  role  written  for  him 
when  he  entered  this  irorld. 

And  so,  none  erf  yoa  can  remain  unin- 
volved  In  the  tremendous  task  that  con- 
fronts every  freeman,  the  task  of  asserting 


the  primacy  of  the  man  over  the  mass,  of 
making  human  dignity  a  living  not  a  dying 
thing,  of  accepting  freedom  not  as  a  for- 
tuitous legacy  but  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Man  must  live  what  he  believes,  else  his 
beliefs  have  no  life.  He  must  translate  the 
concept  of  brotherhood  Into  the  act  of 
brotherhood.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  fight 
godlessness.  and  that  is  with  godliness  in 
its  true,  its  deepest,  its  fiUlest  meaning.  It 
is  one  of  the  supreme  Ironies  of  history  that 
communism  owes  its  power  to  the  success 
it  has  achieved — not  in  fighting  Christianity 
but  in  counterfeiting  it. 

The  Communists  have  taken  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  love  of  neighbor  and  made 
it  a  brotherhood  In  slavery  rather  than  a 
brotherhood  In  freedom.  They  have  minted 
the  currency  of  tyranny  and  circulated  it 
throughout  the  world  as  the  currency  of 
love. 

In  its  true  essence,  therefore,  communism 
stands  before  us  as  a  spiritual  challenge. 
Only  secondarily  is  it  a  military  challenge. 
The  way  to  meet  it,  to  vanquish  It.  was  re- 
vealed to  us  2.000  years  ago.  It  is  not  a 
passive  way.  unless  men  make  it  passive  and 
so  foreswear  it.  It  is  a  militant  way,  with 
a  marshaling  of  the  sotil's  strength,  the 
heart's  resohe.  the  body's  energy. 

And  man  is  no  more  distant  from  the 
battlefield  than  the  nearest  affront  to  hu- 
man dignity,  the  nearest  defiance  of  himian 
rights,  the  nearest  contention  that  the  hu- 
man soul  has  a  sliding  scale  of  values,  de- 
pending on  cjlor,  race,  creed,  or  social  status. 
For  communism  finds  its  allies  unwitting, 
perhaps  but  no  less  damaging.  In  whatever 
hearts  and  minds  belittle  tlie  right  of  any 
man  to  claim  the  dignity  God  gave  him  to 
claim  respect  for  that  dignity. 

Communism  builds  Its  walls.  Its  curtains 
of  iron,  to  seal  out  freedom  arwl  to  make  its 
vast  prison  escape  proof.  Let  us  not  piously 
condemn  such  walls,  so  long  as  walls  re- 
main in  freedom's  bouse,  so  long  as  any 
man  Is  sealed  off  from  his  God-given  rights. 
his  law-given  rights,  because  his  skin,  his 
accent,  his  beUefs.  are  judged  to  entitle  him 
only  to  a  percentage  of  equality,  not  to  the 
full  measure  reserved  to  the  elect. 

Wherever  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
dies  In  this  world,  whether  in  a  foreign  land 
or  in  our  own,  let  us  not  ask  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls. 

It  tolls  for  each  of  us.  The  kUler  may  be 
communism,  it  may  be  bigotry,  or  intolerance 
or  discrimination,  but  it  has  bereaved  us 
beca\ise  freedom  is  a  brotherhood  or  It  Is 
nothing.  ^Tio  degrades  any  child  of  Ood 
degrades  the  children  of  God. 

This  truth  you  must  bum  Into  your  hearts. 
This  truth  must  light  your  way.  this  truth 
Is  the  wisdom  of  the  soul;  and  who  ignores 
It  turns  his  back  upon  both  Ood  and  man. 

You  enter  today  upon  a  world  of  chal- 
lenge, of  opporttinity.  It  is  an  imperfect 
world,  but  each  of  you  has  It  In  your  power 
to  make  It  more  perfect.  It  Is  a  big  world, 
but  you  wlU  not  t>e  submerged  In  Its  mass 
unless  you  consent  to  your  own  drowning. 

Treasure  then  above  all  that  rarest  of  op- 
portunities that  awaits  you,  the  opportunity 
to  make  your  community,  your  nation,  your 
world  a  richer,  finer  dweUing  place  for  the 
spirit  of  man.  a  dwelling  place  as  free  from 
walls  as  the  luuid  of  God,  as  full  of  love  and 
compassion  as  the  heart  of  God.  Only  in 
this  way  will  T-lfe  be  a  stirring  adventure  of 
the  soul  Instead  of  a  long,  dull  Journey  of 
tbe  body.  Only  In  this  way  will  you  be  true 
to  yourself,  to  those  you  love,  to  those  who 
love  you. 

DELAY  IN  ENACTING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
filibuster  continues,  what  is  the  state  of 
the  Union?  The  great  engine  of  Govern- 
ment has  enormous  power  when  it  is 
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connected  to  the  transmission  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
If,  however,  the  wheels  are  not  on  the 
ground,  the  vehicle  does  not  move;  and 
if  the  engine,  however  great  and  however 
accompanied  by  impressive  sound,  does 
not  operate  the  transmission,  and  if  the 
wheels  remain  off  the  ground,  forward 
progress  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
limited. 

We  who  live  in  the  trailer — and  I  refer 
to  the  minority  party  in  the  legislature — 
are  not  able  to  speed  legislative  proc- 
esses, nor  have  we  contributed  to  the 
present  inability  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  get  America  moving.  At 
this  stage,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
have  is  a  lot  of  show  and  no  go. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  no  appro- 
priation bills,  a  few  days  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  have  gone  to  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  one  accepts  the  supplemen- 
tal 1962  act  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  perhaps  not  a  true 
appropriation  bill. 

I  should  say  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic  have  so  many  men  talked 
so  much,  here  and  in  other  places  in 
Washington,  and  got  so  little  accom- 
plished. Not  only  do  we  stand  helpless 
in  the  matter  of  appropriating  needed 
funds  with  which  to  pay  our  employees 
and  with  which  to  operate  the  Govern- 
ment; we  have  not  paid  our  last  as- 
sessment to  the  United  Nations;  and, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  we  are  about  $25 
million  in  debt  on  the  U.S.  contribution 
for  the  Congo  operation.  If  the  United 
Nations  falters  for  a  lack  of  funds  and 
for  a  lack  of  similar  support,  the  blame 
certainly  will  be  directed  toward  us  as  a 
country,  and  then  inevitably  toward  the 
majority  party,  in  most  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  which  to  date  has  accom- 
plished virtually  nothing. 

Aside  from  the  defense  bill  and  per- 
haps the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  believe  the 
only  major  bills  on  which  action  has  been 
taken  are  the  worker-training  bill.  Some 
21  major  pieces  of  legislation  for  which 
the  President  has  called  again  and  again 
have  not  been  enacted.  This,  again,  is 
hardly  the  fault  of  the  one-third  of  Con- 
gress which  the  minority  party  repre- 
sents, and  it  is  hardly  the  fault  of  those 
who  have  no  control  over  committee  ac- 
tion or  the  prosecution  of  legislation,  and 
therefore  over  the  fate  of  the  country. 

Obviously,  not  all  will  agree  on  any 
specific  legislation;  but  I  think  the  coun- 
try would  be  interested  in  seeing  Con- 
gress get  something  done.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  a  request  which  is  too 
onerous,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  dollar  is 
expected  on  the  part  of  Americans  who 
work  for  a  living.  I  submit  that  the 
answer  is  not  to  remain  here  indefi- 
nitely, and  thereby  tell  the  people  of 
our  own  incapacity  to  legislate.  We  are 
a  leisurely  body,  and  we  all  respect  the 
right  of  one  another  to  talk  ad  infinitum. 
The  counti-y  may  classify  it  as  ad  nau- 
seam, but  I  surely  would  not,  because  I 
enjoy  the  lengthy  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  am  unable  to  be  present 
by  reason  of  ofBcial  duty. 

Nevertheless,  one  would  like  to  see 
some  action  taken  for  those  whose  wel- 


fare is  at  stake.  One  would  like  to  see 
some  action  taken  for  those  who  long 
for  some  enlightenment  on  whether  the 
promises  of  tax  reductions  are  for  polit- 
ical consumption  before  the  November 
election,  or  whether  they  have  any  merit 
through  intent  to  perform.  One  would 
like  to  know,  for  example,  whether  the 
tax  reform  bill  is  to  be  enacted  and  the 
trade  expansion  bill  is  to  be  enacted,  or 
whether,  perhaps,  one  is  to  be  enacted 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

I  think  one  would  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  intention  to  enact  appro- 
priation bills  in  time,  or  whether  the  un- 
fortunate delay  which  now  exists  is 
largely  geographical,  or  perhaps  pertains 
to  the  footage  which  can  be  measured 
by  linear  measurement  between  the  two 
bodies. 

Is  it  not  important  that  the  people 
shall  know  whether  there  is  to  be  passed 
a  tax  reform  bill,  a  tax  reduction  bill, 
a  trade  bill,  whether  there  are  to  be 
passed,  indeed,  those  bills  for  which 
glowing  promises  were  scattered  upon 
the  four  winds  of  political  campaigns 
with  such  earnest  abandon  only  a  short 
while  ago? 

One  hopes,  indeed,  when  one  speaks 
for  one's  constituents,  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  may  find  some  way 
to  unshackle  itself  from  the  bonds  of 
custom  and  accommodation,  and  from 
the  sheer  apathy  with  which  our  ses.sions 
are  presently  regarded,  if  not  by  us.  at 
least,  I  suspect,  by  the  public. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  Congress 
should  get  America  moving.  I  should 
like  to  see  America  on  the  go.  go,  go.  I 
should  like  to  see  some  traffic  lights 
that  show  green  once  in  a  while,  instead 
of  so  many  that  show  nothing  but  red. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  even  get  an  amber 
light,  so  that  we  may  get  ourselves 
started  on  the  legislative  program. 

All  these  things  disturb  me  because 
they  disturb  my  constituents.  When  I 
go  home,  they  ask  me:  "What's  going 
on?"  There  is  not  much  lean  tell  them. 
They  ask  me  if  things  are  going  up  or 
down.  I  tell  them  most  things  are 
going  down.  I  believe  the  only  things 
going  up  are  subscriptions  to  the  New- 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

I  think  perhaps  we  should  move  from 
a  field  in  which  we  seem  to  be  sliding 
helplessly  into  a  continued  period  of  in- 
action, and  should  substitute  for  it  what 
the  majority  leader  has  recommended — 
and  I  fully  concur  in  his  recommenda- 
tion— namely,  that  Congress  get  down  to 
work,  get  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  on 
the  ground,  and  hook  our  transmission 
to  the  engine  and  to  the  wheels;  and  I 
suggest  that  we  in  the  trailer  will  happily 
follow  along,  cheering  the  evidence  that 
America  is  on  the  march. 

But  until  that  happy  day  comes,  Mr. 
President,  I  can  only  deplore  and  look 
sadly  upon  the  record  of  Congress,  which, 
if  it  went  down  into  history  today,  would 
be  recorded  as  a  do-little  or  do-nothing 
or  dawdle-plenty  Congress. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us;  and  even  the  National 
Legislature  may  some  day  find  itself  in 
accord  with  the  Holy  Book.    But  until 


that  happens,  I  think  at  least  I  should 
state  that  I  am  ready  to  have  America 
get  moving,  and  I  am  ready  to  have  Con- 
gress— two-thirds  of  which  is  controlled 
by  the  other  party — do  something. 

I  hope  the  sunrise  of  accomplishment 
will  succeed  the  darkness  of  our  present 
dawdling,  and  that  perhaps  something 
will  happen  to  adumbrate  the  present 
darkened  situation,  so  that  we  shall  hap- 
pily march  together  down  the  road  of 
American  progress  in  the  American 
interest,  led  by  an  American  President 
and  an  American  Congress  devoted  to 
getting  something  done  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scoxxl  for  his  state- 
ment. He  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  very  important  problem. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  it  appears  to 
a  number  of  us  that  there  is  perhaps  a 
calculated  effort  to  build  up  a  head  of 
steam  in  the  Congress,  and,  along  about 
the  middle  of  August,  when  all  Members 
of  Congress  wish  to  go  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  to  try  to  stampede  some  of 
the  proposed  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. I  point  out  that  that  is  an  old 
legislative  trick. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  our  brethren  in  the  other 
body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
will  not  be  fooled  by  that  tactic,  but  will 
be  patient  and  deliberative,  and  not  be 
stampeded  into  reckless  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Pemisylvania  pointed  out  that  we  should 
get  going.  I  subscribe  to  that  view;  but 
I  also  wish  to  caution  that,  based  upon 
visits  I  have  had  with  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  detect  that  a  great  many  of  the 
American  people  would  perhaps  be  a 
little  happier  if  Congress  would  adjourn 
and  go  home,  because  they  have  a  fear 
that  the  longer  Congress  remains  in  ses- 
sion the  greater  will  be  the  damage  which 
will  be  done,  and  that  it  will  be  almost  ir- 
revocable damage,  because  of  future 
spending  commitments. 

I  wish  to  have  Congress  get  going;  but 
I  wish  to  have  Congress  get  going  on  the 
right  road.  However,  when  I  see  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  withhold  income  taxes 
on  interest  and  dividends,  to  delegate  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  power  to  lower  taxes,  and  to  extend 
so-called  medical-care  benefits  to  all  our 
people  over  65  years  of  age,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  nothing  in  the  bank 
or  have  $1  million  in  the  bank;  when  I 
see  the  Senate  pass  a  bill  to  spend  $750 
million  for  an  immediate-action  public 
works  program  which  is  not  even  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget;  and 
when  I  see  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ready  for  action  by  it,  a  farm  bill 
which  gives  the  farmers  a  choice  between 
the  loss  of  their  freedom  or  the  loss  of 
their  farms.  I  must  say  that  I  can  under- 
stand the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  people 
of  my  State  in  wishing  that  Congress 
would  adjourn  and  go  home,  and  would 
stop  doing  damage,  until  another  elec- 
tion is  held,  so  that  we  can  determine  the 
.sentiment  of  the  people  In  regard  to  some 
of  the  spending  proposals. 
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ANOTHER  PROOF  THAT  GOVERN- 
MENTS CANNOT  FARM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recent 
dispatches  from  Communist  China  tell 
of  food  riots  In  Canton,  the  latest  episode 
in  a  tragic  story  of  failure  of  the  Peiping 
regime  to  provide  food  for  its  millions  of 
people. 

From  the  time  when  the  red  rulers 
took  over  mainlanl  China,  there  have 
been  periodic  pledges  of  a  new  era  in 
this  pitiful  nation's  agriculture.  We 
heard  slogans  such  as  "Battle  of  Crops." 
■Qreap  Leap  Forward. "  and  "Green  Up 
China." 

But  what  Is  the  truth?  The  truth  is 
that  these  programs  have  been  in- 
credibly bungled.  Recently,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  analysis 
of  the  weaJtnesses  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture under  the  Communist  system  of 
controls.  Today.  I  cite  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  Communist  China.  The  author, 
Valentin  Chu,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
China,  and  is  a  former  Time  and  Life 
correspondent  In  Hong  Kong. 

In  his  account.  Mr.  Chu  writes  that 
about  one-tenth  of  China's  total  area — 
that  is,  some  264  million  acres — is 
arable.  To  m&intam  a  subsistence  level, 
four-fifths  of  that  country's  population 
must  toll  on  t*ils  one-tenth  of  its  land. 
In  Soviet  Russia,  half  of  the  population 
works  on  one-eleventh  of  its  land  to  pro- 
vide a  meager  standard  of  living.  In 
tlie  United  States,  one-eighth  of  the 
farm  [topulation  farms  one-fifth  of  the 
land  to  create  a  national  overweight 
problem  and  pile  up  great  surpluses, 
writes  the  author. 

In  China,  many  natural  causes  are 
working  against  the  furnishing  of  ample 
food.  Their  eroded  mountains,  capri- 
cious rivers,  and  dust  storms  born  of 
serious  droughts,  their  denuded  forests, 
their  arid  regions,  and  the  typhoon 
areas — all  of  thew?  result  in  calamities 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

Centuries  of  exploitation  have  given 
rise  to  some  of  these  hazards.  But  all 
of  these  have  been  aggravated  to  an  as- 
tounding degree  by  grave  errors  of  a 
bureaucracy  highly  eflHcient  in  control. 
but  childishly  lad'.ing  in  commonsense, 
and  totally  incapable  of  doing  the  Job 
of  farming  which  they  undertook  back 
in  1949. 

Mr.  Chu  writes  that  what  China  is  now 
facing  is  no  common  natural  disturb- 
ance affecting  a  few  provinces  for  a  short 
time,  but,  rather,  a  nationwide  exhaus- 
tion of  land  and  the  people,  the  cumula- 
tive result  of  12  years  of  abusing  nature 
and  human  nature.  Since  1949,  when 
it  took  over,  the  Peiping  Communist 
.search  for  a  breakthrough  in  agricul- 
ture has  resulted  in  a  breakdown. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the 
party  bureaucratic  ineptness  and  blun- 
dering. 

FARM   MECH.\NIZATION    FIASCO 

They  attempted  a  titanic  program  of 
farm  mechamzation.  They  started  with 
tractors,  and  reached  the  total  of  33,500 
tractors,  which  is  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  number  reqtiired,  as  estimated  by 
the  regime.  In  the  United  States,  we 
have  5  million  Uactors.     In  1957,  the 


People's  Daily,  Peking's  official  organ, 
admitted: 

It  U  too  early  to  talk  about  general  mech- 
anization. We  have  no  oil,  too  few  anlmaU. 
Steel  la  expenaive.  The  cost  of  machinery  is 
prohibitive. 

They  next  undertook  to  turn  out  some 
3.5  million  double-wheel,  double-share 
plows,  to  be  pulled  by  animals.  They 
were  a  flop,  being  too  heavy  for  Chinese 
wet  paddies  and  terraced  fields.  They 
were  badly  made,  with  many  brandnew 
plows  missing  parts.  They  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Lately,  the  use  of  small,  handmade  in- 
struments has  been  encouraged.  But 
the  People  s  Daily  recently  recalled  wist- 
fully the  days  of  the  pre-Communist 
peasant,  when  "a  hoe  would  last  three 
generations  •  •  •  the  property  of  the 
man  who  used  it,  repaired  it  and  cared 
for  it."  Today,  a  hoe  often  does  not 
last  one  season,  nor  does  the  peasant  own 
it,  repair  it,  or  care  for  it.  Instead,  the 
small  implements  are  "lost,  wasted  or 
destroyed — left  scattered  in  the  open  air 
in  the  fields  where  rains  and  winds 
ruined  them." 

Communist  China  produces  less  than 
3  million  tons  of  chemical  fertilizer  per 
year.  It  needs  at  least  10  times  that 
amount. 

The  1959  locust  disaster  was  an  en- 
lightening exwnple  of  the  party  bu- 
reaucracy's knack  for  making  natural 
calamities  even  worse.  In  April,  peas- 
ants in  Honan  discovered  young  locusts, 
and  reported  their  find  to  the  commune's 
head  man,  who  scolded  the  peasants  and 
said: 

The  corn  and  soybean  have  Just  sprouted 
and  the  wheat  will  ripen  soon.  We  don't 
even  have  enough  people  for  weeding  and 
fertilizing.  How  can  we  divert  labor  for 
Insect  pests?  We  must  take  care  of  urgent 
business  first. 

The  peasants  then  appealed  to  the 
county  party  commissar.  They  were 
again  pushed  aside,  Mr.  Chu  writes. 
They  were  told: 

UtUe  ghost  and  big  fright.  Tou  saw  an 
insect  and  you  bring  us  a  heap  of  blind 
words.  We  shall  have  an  Insect-destroying 
campaign  someday  anyway.  Why  make  the 
fuss  now? 

Two  months  later  the  crops  in  two 
counties  were  eaten  up  by  locusts  in  one 
night.  During  3  days  in  mid- June,  1.3 
million  peasants  were  hurled  into  a  sea 
of  locusts,  for  an  epic  extermination 
battle.  By  then,  however,  it  was  too 
late.  Before  the  locust  invasion  was 
over,  a  million  acres  in  48  counties  in 
Honan  were  stripped  clean.  Neighboring 
provinces  suffered  damage  to  nearly  5 
million  acres.  Airplanes  were  used  to 
spray  insecticide.  But  the  spraying,  done 
with  frenzy  and  inexperience,  killed 
100.000  farm  animals.  By  Peiping's  own 
estimate,  the  insect  pests  damage  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  grain,  20  percent  of 
the  cotton,  and  40  percent  of  the  fruits 
every  year. 

WATKB   COHSKEVATION 

In  the  field  of  water  conservation.  Chi- 
nese Communist  efforts  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  many  situations. 


Despite  well -publicized  official  figures 
as  to  dams  built,  billions  of  man-days 
used,  billions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth 
moved,  dikes  constructed,  and  wells  dug, 
the  results  are  disappointing  and.  in 
many  instances,  harmful. 

The  giant  Sanmen  Gorge  Dam  w  as  an- 
nounced as  the  key  to  control  of  the  Yel- 
low River  system.  In  1956,  half  of  the 
59  high  dams  constructed  above  it  were 
completed,  but  in  the  same  year  floods 
destroyed  or  silted  up  almost  all  of  them. 

In  1958  there  was  another  flood,  but 
this  time  70  percent  of  the  swollen  water 
came  from  below  the  Sanmen  Gorge 
Dam  site,  bringing  ofiBcial  journal  ad- 
mission that  even  after  the  completion 
of  the  entire  project,  major  floods  could 
not  be  prevented. 

In  1954,  with  Russian  aid  the  Futseling 
Reservoir,  in  Anhwei,  was  completed. 
Soon  after  that,  the  Huai  River  flooded 
the  entire  plain  the  reservoir  was  sup- 
pKJsed  to  protect.  Five  years  later,  the 
reservoir  was  still  not  functioning.  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  Yungting  Reser- 
voir Tunnel,  near  Peiping,  which  was 
opened  with  a  loud  blast  of  propaganda. 
Then  came  the  flood,  ravaging  7  million 
acres  and  washing  away  2,670,000 
houses. 

In  June  1959  the  People's  Daily  sum- 
med up  the  results  of  many  large-scale 
projects  as  follows: 

There  are  reservoirs  without  water,  reser- 
voirs with  water  but  without  aqueducts.  A 
great  number  of  flood -prevention  works 
which  have  to  be  renewed  yearly  were  not 
renewed,  or.  if  they  were  started,  were  not 
finished. 

The  Party  Central  Committee  an- 
nounced in  August  1958,  a  stupendous 
network  of  canals  which  would  criss- 
cross the  Great  China  Plain.  The  con- 
struction, revision,  and  reconstruction  of 
this  system  constitutes  an  amazing 
story.  It  created  many  new  problems 
undreamed  of  in  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy, because  of  poor  planning  and 
total  lack  of  understanding  of  the  com- 
plicated science  of  water  conservation 
and  use.  The  canals  took  away  much 
valuable  farmland;  they  leaked  badly — 
in  many  cases  60  percent  of  the  water 
escaped.  Harmful  salts  and  alkali  were 
brought  up  from  the  subsoil,  and  formed 
a  crust,  after  evai>oration,  thus  spoiling 
much  formerly  dry,  but  good,  farmland; 
natural  water  table  levels  were  harm- 
fully interfered  with. 

GRAIN    STORAGE   DISASmS 

Even  in  China,  and  not  in  Texas  alone, 
this  area  of  agriculture  activity  has  been 
one  of  many  woes.  Many  granaries  were 
haphazardly  built.  Others  were  created 
from  decrepit  temples  or  ancestral 
shrines;  many  were  without  windows 
and  doors.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
all  have  fences  or  walls  to  prevent  theft. 

In  Kwangsi,  of  740,000  tons  of  grain 
inspected,  83  percent  was  spoiled  by 
worms.  In  a  granary  in  Shensi,  30  per- 
cent of  the  contents  were  mildewed,  and 
40  percent  were  sprouting.  When  the 
famine  became  swiute.  late  in  1960,  a 
People's  Daily  editorial  showed  that  the 
total  amount  of  grain  stored  in  Commu- 
nist China  was  imknown.  Since  1961. 
Peiping  has  imported  grain.    The  real 
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situation  apparently  is  now  known.  The 
peasants  have  nicknamed  the  food  sup- 
ply system  as  based  on  "the  five  don't- 
knows."  They  do  not  know  how  much 
grain  is  harvested,  do  not  know  how 
much  is  eaten,  do  not  know  how  much 
is  in  the  commune  kitchen,  do  not  know 
how  much  is  stored  in  the  granaries,  and 
do  not  know  how  long  the  store  will  last. 

The  article  written  by  Mr.  Chu  is  a 
detailed  account  of  many  of  these  and 
similar  stupidities  in  planning  and  exe- 
cution— many  of  the  tragedies  visited 
upon  a  country  which  had  done  better 
by  far  without  the  Communist  bureauc- 
racy and  tyranny. 

Experience  in  Communist  China,  as 
well  as  in  Russia,  proves  conclusively 
that  governments  cannot  farm.  It  is 
hoped  America  will  realize  this  before 
it  is  too  late. 

By  means  of  his  article,  Mr.  Chu  has 
rendered  a  splendid  service  in  connec- 
tion with  putting  into  proper  focus  the 
picture  of  present-day  Communist  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Chu's  article,  entitled  "The  Famine 
Makers,  a  Report  on  Why  China  Is 
Starving."  The  article  was  published  in 
the  June  11,  1962,  issue  of  the  New 
Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Famine    Makers— A    Report    on    Why 
China  Is   Starving 
(By  Valentin  Chu) 

In  the  third  century,  B.C..  the  ruler  of 
a  Chinese  kingdom  suffering  from  a  severe 
famine  sought  advice  from  the  sage  Menclus. 
The  king  had  been  energetically  shifting  his 
people  and  his  resources  about  the  country 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  alleviate  the  starvation 
and  to  govern  effectively.  Yet  the  nation 
failed  to  prosper.     He  wondered  why. 

Mencius  told  the  king:  "If  the  seasons 
of  cultivation  are  not  Interfered  with,  the 
grain  will  be  more  than  you  can  eat.  If 
close-knit  nets  are  not  cast  in  the  pools  and 
ponds,  the  flsh  and  turtles  will  be  more  than 
you  can  eat.  If  axes  enter  the  hills  and  for- 
ests only  at  the  proper  time,  the  wood  will 
be  more  than  you  can  use.  But  your  dogs 
and  swine  eat  the  food  of  men,  and  you  curb 
them  not.  People  are  starving  by  the  way- 
side, and  you  open  not  your  granaries.  When 
people  die,  you  say:  I  am  not  responsible; 
it  is  the  year.'  What  difference  is  this  from 
stabbing  a  man  to  death  and  saying:  'I 
am  not  responsible:  it  is  the  weapon'?" 

Twenty-two  centuries  later  Mao  Tse-tung, 
the  ruler  of  another  Chinese  empire  suffering 
from  famine,  is  energetically  moving  his  peo- 
ple and  his  resources  all  over  the  country  in 
a  similar  effort  to  govern  effectively.  He, 
too,  must  wonder  why  hunger  remains  the 
plague  of  his  people.  And  it  is  something 
to  wonder  about.  For  during  the  decade 
1949-59  Communist  China's  food  Increase 
was  seven  times  its  population  increase. 
Even  under  the  severest  natural  conditions, 
there  should  have  been  enough  reserve  to 
forestall  a  famine.  The  answer  to  this  riddle 
can  only  be  understood  after  a  long  look  at 
both  China's  traditional  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  the  program  of  the  present  regime 
since  its  takeover  in   1949. 

The  land  of  China,  slightly  larger  in  area 
than  the  United  States,  is  hardly  Ideal  for 
agriculture.  China  is  more  mountainous 
than  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  In- 
dia. Almost  70  percent  of  its  land  Is  over 
3.000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  only  15  per- 
cent Is  under  1.600  feet.  Its  climate  varies 
from  subtropic  summer  to  Siberian  winter. 


Arable  land  on  the  mainland  amounts  to  264 
million  acrefi,  or  only  one-tenth  the  total 
area.  Of  thin,  30  percent  is  good  soil,  40  per- 
cent medium  quality,  and  the  rest  inferior. 
To  maintain  a  subsistence  level  four-fifths  of 
China's  population  has  to  toll  on  one-tenth 
of  Its  land.  In  Soviet  Russia,  half  of  the 
population  works  on  one-eleventh  of  the 
land  to  provide  a  meager  standard  of  living. 
In  the  United  States,  one-eighth  of  the  pop- 
ulation farms  orie-fifth  of  the  land  to  cre- 
ate a  national  overweight  problem  and  pile 
up  great  surpluses. 

The  trouble  with  the  Chinese  i.s  thai  tlie 
fecundity  of  their  soil  can  never  match  the 
fecundity  of  their  loins;  in  their  land  it  Is 
easier  to  breed  than  to  feed.  But  too  little 
arable  land  md  too  large  a  population  are 
not  the  only  problems.  In  China  a  year 
without  natural  calamities  is  indeed  a  year 
for  thanksgiving.  The  country's  peasants 
have  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  their 
eroded  mountains  and  capricious  rivers 

China's  history  records  1.397  serious 
droughts  since  Christ  was  born.  Floods  have 
also  been  dlsastroiis.  The  Huai  River,  drain- 
ing an  area  6  times  the  size  of  the  Nether- 
lands bvit  without  a  mouth  of  lis  own. 
flooded  its  valley  979  times  in  2,200  years 
The  mighty  Yangtze  River,  the  worlds  third 
longest.  In  whose  valley  nearly  half  the 
population  lives,  had  242  floods  and  droughts 
in  265  years.  From  mythical  times  there 
have  been  attempts  to  tame  the  Yellow 
River,  known  as  "China's  Sorrow."  This 
2.900-mile  river,  with  a  basin  equal  in  area 
to  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Norway  combined, 
devastated  its  plain  1.500  times  In  3,000 
years,  and  made  nine  major  changes  of  Its 
course,  swinging  Its  mouth  m  wild  arcs  up 
to  500  miles  long. 

Add  to  all  this,  frequent  dustsiurms  in  the 
arid  northwest,  typhoons  along  the  coast.  In- 
sect pests  everywhere,  rare  but  severe  earth- 
quakes, and  It  can  be  seen  that  the  lot  of 
the  Chinese  peasant  has  been  tied  to  natural 
calamities.  Because  the  peasants  obtain 
three-quarters  of  their  food  directly  from 
their  own  land  when  famine  strikes  It  al- 
ways means  hunger  and  often  means  starva- 
tion. One  million  people  were  killed  in  the 
1887  flood  alone.  Some  800,000  lost  their 
lives  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1556.  and 
another  246,000  perished  in  a  similar  disaster 
in  1920. 

Moreover,  after  many  centuries  of  exploita- 
tion by  a  vast  farming  population,  China  has 
very  little  natural  vegetation  left.  Forests 
make  up  only  one-tenth  of  its  total  area 
(about  80th  down  the  list  among  the  worlds 
countries  on  a  percentage  area  basis).  The 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  .soil  is  there- 
fore extremely  poor,  and  excessive  rimoff 
is  a  major  cause  of  floods.  Another  major 
cause  is  the  breaching  of  dikes.  The  Yellow 
River,  the  world's  silliest,  deposits  enough 
sediment  on  Its  delta  to  fill  up  one  and  a 
half  Empire  State  Buildings  daily  For  hun- 
dreds of  mlies  it  flows  between  dikes  on  a 
riverbed  high  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside, with  the  silt  raising  the  bottom  con- 
tinuously. A  single  breach  can  empty  the 
entire  river  o:;ito  the  flat,  densely  populated 
Yellow  Plain  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
sometimes  Inundating  the  region  for  as  long 
as  a  year.  Many  other  rivers  in  north  China 
have  similar  .skyway  riverbeds  between  pre- 
carious dikes,  and  floods  in  this  area  are  the 
most  destructive.  When  too  much  water 
goes  to  one  place,  there  is  bound  to  be  too 
little  elsewhere.  And  in  China  drought  oc- 
curs oftener  than  floods,  is  even  more  de- 
structive and  more  extensive  in  area,  and 
lasts  longer. 

Since  historically  China  is  a  land  of  catas- 
trophies,  it  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the 
current  famine  is  Just  one  of  those  things. 
This  Is  not  sc.  True,  Peiping  has  publicized 
the  natural  causes  and  played  down  other 
factors.  But  the  present  famine  is  due  not 
so   much    to    sudden    dramatic    blows    from 


nature  as  to  the  grave  errors  of  a  bureauc- 
racy highly  efficient  In  control  but  child- 
ishly lacking  in  commonsense.  A  sizable 
portion  of  the  floods  and  droughts  which 
China  has  suffered  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  aggravated,  and  at  times  directly 
caused,  by  a  decade  of  pseudosclentlflc 
methods  in  farming,  Irrigation,  and  soil 
treatment  Each  year  since  the  Communists 
came  to  power  in  1949.  the  total  area  of  farm- 
land affected  by  natural  calamities  has  risen 
steadily;  It  was  only  13  million  acres  in 
1950;  29  million  in  1954;  38  million  in  1956. 
78  million  in  1958;  107  million  in  1959;  and 
148  million  in  1960.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  1961  total,  although  never  officially  an- 
novmced,  was  probably  at  least  as  large  as 
1960  s 

What  China  is  now  facing  Is  no  common 
natural  disturbance,  affecting  a  few  prov- 
inces for  a  short  time.  It  is  a  nationwide 
exhaustion  of  the  land  and  the  people,  the 
cumulative  result  of  12  years  of  abusing 
nature  and  human  nature.  Peiping's  search 
for  a  breakthrough  in  agriculture  has  re- 
sulted in  a  breakdown. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists attempted  to  implement  a  titantlc  pro- 
gram of  farm  mechanization  on  the  Rus- 
sian or  American  scale.  But  unlike  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States,  both 
of  which  have  vast  plains  that  are  thinly 
settled.  China's  huge  population  is  extremely 
dense  wherever  the  land  is  arable  Most  of 
the  farmland  consists  of  cut  up  wet  paddles 
or  terraced  hillside  plots  where  modern  trac- 
tors are  of  no  use.  The  United  States  has  5 
million  tractors,  the  U.S.S.R.  1,7  million. 
China  has  fewer  than  33,500  tractors,  with 
some  6.700  in  disrepair,  but  despite  their 
limited  usefulness  this  is  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  number  required  as  estimated  by  the 
regime  In  October  1957  the  People's  Daily. 
Peiping's  official  organ,  finally  had  to  admit: 
"It  is  too  early  to  talk  about  general  mecha- 
nization. We  have  no  oil,  too  few  animals 
Steel  is  expensive.  The  cost  of  machinery  is 
prohibitive." 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  "semi- 
mechanization,"  which  meant  improved 
animal-powered  farming  Implements  The 
glamour  star  of  "semlmechanlzation  '  was 
the  double-wheel  double-share  plow,  an 
ordinary  all-metal  plow  pulled  by  animals 
With  great  fanfare,  Peiping  turned  out  3.5 
million  double  plows  in  1956  and  6  million  in 
1957.  But  they  were  a  flop.  Not  only  were 
Ihey  loo  heavy  for  China's  wet  paddies  and 
terraced  fields;  they  were  also  badly  manu- 
factured, with  many  brandnew  plows  miss- 
ing parts.  Soon  peasants  all  over  the  country 
refused  to  use  what  they  called  the  "sleep- 
ing plow  "  Peiping  accused  the  peasants  of 
"hostility  toward  Innovations"  and  "back- 
ward conservatism."  But  6  months  later  the 
production  of  a  new,  lighter  model  was  an- 
nounced. 

Lately,  the  regime  has  been  encouraging 
the  use  of  small,  handmade  instruments. 
The  quality  of  the  newly  made  small  imple- 
ments, however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
A  recent  People's  Daily  editorial  recalled  wist- 
fully the  days  of  the  pre-Communist  peasant, 
when  "a  hoe  would  last  three  generations, 
the  properly  of  the  man  who  used  it.  re- 
paired it.  and  cared  for  It  "  Today  a  hoe 
often  d'jes  not  last  one  season,  especially 
when  it  is  made  of  the  "steel"  from  the  back- 
yard furnaces.  Nor  does  the  peasant  own  It, 
repair  it.  or  care  for  it.  Instead,  the  small 
Implements  are  "lost,  wasted,  or  destroyed 
•  *  •  left  scattered  in  the  open  air  in  the 
fields  where  rains  and  winds  ruin  them." 

Mechanization  having  failed  as  a  panacea, 
Peiping  has  been  trying  Its  luck  with  fertiliz- 
er Each  winter  since  1957  tens  of  millions  of 
])eusants  and  city  residents  have  been  taking 
part  in  fertilizer  marches.  With  gongs  clang- 
ing, drums  beating,  and  red  pennants  flutter- 
ing in  the  scented  breezes,  these  brigades, 
singing  and  moving   in  military  formation, 
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transi)ort  their  precious  commodity  to  the 
fields.  In  wooden  bjckets.  bamboo  baskets, 
tin  cans,  and  earthern  pots  slung  from 
bamboo  poles,  or  In  makeshift  carts  pulled 
by  children,  the  brigades  carry  the  excre- 
nient  of  China's  70(i  million  human  beings 
and  '265  million  farn  animals,  plus  sewage 
slit,  garbage,  river  mud,  peat,  green  meal, 
fumigated  earth,  chimney  ashes,  brackish 
water,  and  industrial  waste 

For  all  Its  bizarre ness,  the  fertilizer  drive 
is  intended  to  make  ip  for  a  real  agricultural 
deficiency.  Communist  China  produces  less 
than  3  million  tons  of  chemical  fertilizer  a 
year;  it  needs  at  leatl  10  times  that  amount. 
Peiping  cannot  afford  to  build  enough  mod- 
ern fertilizer  plant*  or  to  import  fertilizer 
from  abroad,  and  China  must  still  depend 
largely  on  compost  The  population  daily 
returns  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  manure, 
more  than  700  tons  of  phosphorus,  1.200  tons 
of  potassium  and  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
gen Yet  human  i»nd  animal  excrement, 
green  compost,  anc  river  mud  have  been 
used  by  Chinese  farmers  for  40  centuries 
Thus,  the  fertilizer  drive  has  not  really  In- 
creased fertilizing  strength,  even  though 
nuxing  comjxwt  wl'h  adulterating  Ingredi- 
ents has  increased  the  total  tonnage 

In  the  summer  of  1958,  after  it  took  over 
direct  control  of  agriculture,  the  party 
ordered  nearly  half  of  the  cropland  deep 
plowed  and  close  sown  But  such  practices 
demand  discretion  snd  careful  coordination 
with  fertilization,  Tlie  regime  acted  Indis- 
criminately, with  the  result  that  many  {)lant8 
either  weakened  or  died,  and  much  soil  was 
dobllitated.  By  the  fall  of  1959  Peking  con- 
coded:  "What  we  ga  ned  was  not  up  to  what 
we  lust" 

Further  damage  was  caused  by  the  so- 
called  Battle  of  Crops  In  Its  early  stages, 
this  Involved  an  i.mbitlous  simultaneous 
iussault  on  agriculture,  fishing,  animal  hus- 
b:indry,  and  forestrv  The  result  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  fotxl  crop.  The  regime  then 
reversed  Its  policy:  Concentrate  on  food 
crops;  Ignore  subsiolary  activities.  So  the 
party  katipu  (cadre)  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cDtton,  hemp,  tea,  mul- 
berry, peaches,  oran^^es.  lychees,  and  bamboo 
razed  and  turned  Into  unstable,  unfit,  ill- 
conditioned  fields  for  wet  rice,  wheat,  and 
potatoes. 

In  agricultural  China  each  valley  and 
plain  has  Its  own  special  combination  of  soil, 
climat*  and  econorr.ic  requirements  Over 
the  centuries,  the  peasants  have  learned 
which  cro{>s  are  the  best  and  the  most  profit- 
able. In  a  silk-producing  area  near  Canton, 
for  example,  the  pea.>ants  engage  in  fish  cul- 
ture as  a  sideline.  They  use  the  waste  from 
the  silkworms  to  feed  the  flsh.  then  dig  up 
the  fertile  mud  from  the  flsh  ponds  to  ferti- 
lize mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
fed  to  the  silkworms.  Everything  is  used, 
nothing  wasted.  When  the  mulberry  trees 
in  a  village  near  CanUm  were  razed  by 
zealous  party  robots  to  plant  rice,  the  entire 
cycle  of  agricultural  economy  was  upset. 
Similar  disruption  was  caused  by  plowing 
too  deeply,  sowing  tjo  closely,  planting  too 
early,  using  the  wrong  crops  or  wrong  seeds, 
employing  loo  much  or  too  little  or  Inade- 
quate fertilizer,  and  not  fallowing  fields  that 
should  have  been  fallowed  All  these  mis- 
takes dealt  the  harvests  a  severe  blow. 

The  1959  locust  disaster  Is  another  en- 
lightening example  of  the  party  bureaucrats' 
knack  for  worsening  natural  calamities.  In 
early  April  of  that  jear,  peasants  in  Honan 
discovered  some  young  locusts  and  reported 
their  find  to  the  commune's  kanpu.  But 
the  kanpu  scolded  t.*ie  peasants:  '"The  corn 
and  soybean  have  Just  sprouted  and  the 
wheat  will  ripen  soon.  We  don't  even  have 
enough  people  for  weeding  and  fertilizing. 
How  can  we  divert  labor  for  Insect  pests? 
We  must  take  care  of  urgent  business  first." 
The  peasants  then  .ippealed  to  the  county 
party  commissar      They  were  again  pushed 


aside:  "Little  ghost  and  big  fright!  You  saw 
an  Insect  and  you  bring  us  a  heap  of  blind 
words.  We  shall  have  an  Insect-destroying 
campaign  someday  anyway.  Why  make  the 
fuss  now?" 

Two  months  later  the  crops  in  two  coun- 
ties were  eaten  up  by  locusts  in  1  night. 
Immediately  the  provincial  party  secretary 
pushed  the  panic  button  and  issued  a  set 
of  "Regulations  Pertaining  to  the  Swift  Ex- 
termination of  Locusts."  IXuring  3  days  in 
mid-June,  1.3  million  peasants  were  hurled 
Into  a  sea  of  locusts  for  an  epic  extermina- 
tion battle  By  then,  however,  it  was  too 
late  Crops,  grass,  and  tree  leaves  on  a  mil- 
lion acres  In  48  counties  in  Honan  were 
stripped  clean.  The  locusts  next  Invaded  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Anhwel,  Klangsu. 
and  Shantung,  damaging  nearly  6  million 
acres  of  farmland  in  179  counties.  Peasants 
from  6  to  80  were  pressed  into  the  fight. 
Airplanes  were  used  to  spray  Insecticide. 
But  the  spraying,  done  with  frenzy  and  In- 
experience, killed  1(X),000  farm  animals.  By 
Peking's  own  estimate.  Insect  pests  damage 
10  percent  of  the  country's  grain.  20  percent 
of  the  cotton,  and  40  percent  of  the  fruits 
every  year 

Given  China's  limited  means,  water  con- 
servation seems  the  only  practical  means  of 
improving  the  country's  agriculture  In 
sheer  quantity,  China  has  plenty  of  water, 
but  its  distribution  Is  lopsided  Every  year 
668  cubic  miles  of  water  flow  over  the  main- 
land's 3  6  million  square  miles  of  land,  aver- 
aging 12  tons  of  water  for  each  person  dally. 
Three-quarters  of  this  water,  however.  Is 
in  the  'Yangtze  Valley  and  south  of  it;  Nortli 
China  has  less  than  5  percent 

The  regime  claims  that  during  the  first  10 
years  of  its  rule  the  nation's  Irrigated  area 
increased  from  40  million  to  180  million 
acres.  Official  figures  speak  of  40  billion 
man-days  used  to  dig  105  billion  cubic  yards 
of  earth  (equivalent  to  450  Panama  Canals. 
or  a  wall  3.3  feet  high  and  wide  girdling 
the  earth  2,(XX)  times).  The  work,  according 
to  Peking,  consisted  of  building  or  repairing 
some  60  large  reservoirs,  1.000  mediima  ones, 
4  mi-lion  small  reservoirs  and  canals,  74,600 
miles  of  dykes,  15  million  farm  weirs,  and 
10  million  wells. 

The  official  statistic*  are  Impressive.  One 
imagines  millions  of  Chinese  peasants,  ant- 
like  and  faceless,  digging  and  hauling  all  over 
the  land,  disciplining  the  savage  rivers  and 
salving  the  fields  with  gentle  moisture. 
With  this  Image  In  mind.  It  Is  even  possible 
to  rationalize  that  the  misery  of  millions 
forced  to  labor  today  might  bring  some  good 
to  additional  millions  who  will  inherit  the 
land  tomorrow.  But  the  fact  is  that  China's 
water  conservation  efforts  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  Indeed,  they  are  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  current  famine. 

Until  1957,  Peiping  concentrated  its  ener- 
gies on  big,  hydroelectrically  oriented  dams. 
Many  of  these  expensive  projects  were  either 
ill  planned  or  badly  executed.  The  largest 
and  most  important  project  was  a  TVA-like 
system  to  regulate  the  Yellow  River  and  its 
tributaries;  by  the  time  the  river  passed  the 
vicinity  of  Kaifeng  and  reached  the  flat 
Yellow  Plain,  its  flow  was  to  be  controlled. 
When  the  project  was  initiated  Peiping 
proudly  announced  that  the  Yellow  River, 
perhaps  tlie  world's  most  unmanageable 
body  of  water,  would  not  only  be  tamed  for- 
ever but  that  by  1961  its  lower  reaches  would 
be  crystal  clear. 

The  key  to  the  Yellow  River  system  was  to 
be  the  mammoth  Sanmen  Gorge  Dam,  at  a 
point  just  before  the  river  leaves  the  moun- 
tains. To  protect  it,  59  high  dams  were  to 
be  constructed  in  the  upper  river.  By  1956 
half  of  the  high  dams  were  completed.  The 
same  year,  floods  destroyed  or  silted  up  al- 
most all  of  them.  Despite  a  Chinese  spe- 
cialist's warning  to  reexamine  the  whole 
plan,  the  Sanmen  Gorge  Dam,,  with  a  1-mll- 
llon-kllowatt    powerplant,    was    started    in 


1957  The  dam  was  planned,  model  tested, 
and  supervised  by  Russian  technicians.  Be- 
cause of  structural  defects.  Its  design  and 
construction  had  to  be  altered  time  and 
again.  In  1958  there  was  another  flood,  and 
this  time  70  percent  of  the  swollen  water 
came  from  below  the  Sanmen  Gorge.  An 
official  technical  Journal,  Water  Conservation 
and  Power,  then  admitted  this  proved  that 
even  after  the  completion  of  the  project, 
major  floods  could  not  be  prevented. 

Another  big  pride  of  Communist  China's 
hydraulic  engineering  is  the  much-bally- 
hooed  Futsellng  Reservoir  and  powerplant  in 
Anhwel,  TTuls  project  was  completed  with 
Russian  aid  In  1954.  Soon  after  the  Huai 
River  overflowed  its  banks  and  inundated 
the  entire  plain  the  reservoir  was  supposed 
to  protect  Five  years  later  the  reservoir  was 
still  not  functioning:  The  sluice  gates  had 
turned  out  to  t)e  heavier  than  designed,  and 
it  was  feared  that  they  would  not  open  when 
the  reservoir  was  filled  with  water.  A  simi- 
lar fate  befell  the  Yungrtlng  Reservoir  tun- 
nel near  Peking,  which  was  also  op>ened  with 
a  loud  blast  of  propaganda.  After  the 
hosannas  came  the  flood.  Inundating  7  mil- 
lion acres  and  washing  away  2.6  million 
houses  Then  there  Is  the  incident  of  the 
Tahuolang  Dam,  the  country  s  second  big- 
gest re6er\uir,  near  Fushun  In  Manchuria. 
After  a  year  s  work  on  It,  construction  had 
to  be  halted  in  1954  because  it  was  discovered 
that  the  structure  had  the  consistency  of 
rubber 

Some  of  the  mistakes  are  almost  unbeliev- 
able During  the  dry  season,  fields  in  many 
areas  could  not  get  a  single  drop  of  water 
even  though  the  reservoirs  were  full.  It  was 
discovered  that  no  one  had  been  ordered  to 
build  water  conveyance  systems  for  the  res- 
ervoirs^ — no  sluice  gates,  no  canals,  no  ditches. 
In  June  1959.  the  People's  Daily  summed  up 
tlie  results  of  many  of  the  large-scale  proj- 
ects There  are  reservoirs  without  water. 
reser\oirs  with  water  but  without  aqueducts. 
A  great  number  of  flood-prevention  works 
which  have  to  be  renewed  yearly  were  not 
renewed,  or.  if  they  were  started,  were  not 
finished.  And  Water  Conservation  and 
Power  reported  that  a  number  of  hydro- 
electric dams  were  leaking  badly,  that  many 
reservoirs  look  all  right  as  long  as  water  Is 
not  let  in  and  that  on  some  projects  equip- 
ment was  installed  but  no  power  could  be 
produced.  Medium  and  small  works,  by 
Peking's  own  admission,  have  fared  even 
worse 

Water  conservation  Is  a  complicated  sci- 
ence. It  requires  detailed  study,  careful  sur- 
veys and  coordinated  planning  The  plan- 
ners must  have  intimate  knowledge  of  river 
flow,  flood  history,  silt  content,  top)Ography, 
soil  characteristics,  water  tables,  weather 
patterns  and  the  needs  of  surrounding  areas. 
But  Peiping  has  never  had  any  overall  water 
conservation  plan.  Technical  direction  often 
has  not  matched  actual  working  conditions. 
Quality  has  always  been  less  Important  than 
quantity  and  speed.  For  large  projects,  there 
has  never  been  enough  steel  and  cement 
available  For  smaller  ones,  only  earth  and 
stone  have  been  used  because  of  shortages. 
Everywhere  substitute  materials  and  .«:h  irt- 
cuts  in  construction  have  been  favored  —and 
praised  as  "technical  Innovations."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  China  has  registered  such  spec- 
tacular  water  conservation   failures? 

The  dam  flascoes  touched  off  an  orgy  of 
canal  digging  in  1958-59  Peiping  finally 
realized  that  the  much-vaunted  huge  proj- 
ects, which  had  so  impressed  foreign  visitors, 
often  turned  out  to  be  mere  monuments 
to  stupidity  In  1958.  the  year  of  the  great 
leap  forward,  it  turned  Its  attention  from 
big  dams  to  regional  Irrigation  projects  of 
medium  and  small  dams,  wells  and.  espe- 
cially, canals. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  Party  Central 
Committee  announced  a  stupendous  project : 
a  network  of  canals  which  would  crisscross 
the  entire  area  of  the  China  Plains  and  link 
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the  three  great  rivers — the  Yellow,  the 
Yangtze,  and  the  Hual.  The  canals  were  to 
be  of  five  sizes,  ranging  from  small  irrigation 
ditches  to  large  ones  accommodating  3,000- 
ton  ships.  They  would  serve  as  Inland  water- 
ways, as  a  gigantic  reservoir,  and  as  a  water- 
regulating  system  to  bring  water  from  south 
to  north  China.  When  the  plan  was  an- 
nounced, millions  of  peasants  had  already 
been  digging  for  months.  By  early  1960 
half  of  the  canals  in  some  provinces  were 
completed. 

But  after  months  of  confused  experience, 
the  small  canals  proved  inadequate.  They 
were  too  numerous,  creating  problems  for 
future  farm  mechanization.  They  were  also 
too  small,  providing  little  protection  in  times 
of  flood  or  drought.  To  further  complicate 
matters,  the  village  kanpu  In  charge  of  dig- 
ging were  unclear  about  the  various  canal 
measurements,  and  they  varied  greatly.  In 
the  winter  of  1958  the  plan  was  revised: 
Small  canals  already  dug  were  abandoned  or 
filled  up;  medium  and  large  canals  were  dug 
at  relocated  sites. 

The  frenzied  canal  digging  created  prob- 
lems undreamed  of  In  the  Communist 
philosophy:  The  canals  took  away  much 
valuable  farmland.  They  leaked  badly  (in 
many  cases  60  percent  of  the  water  escaped). 
In  some  areas  where  the  water  table  was 
near  the  surface,  excessively  deep  canals 
drained  the  land,  creating  an  artificial 
drought  where  none  had  existed.  In  other 
areas,  mainly  in  dry  north  China,  where  the 
water  table  was  low  and  the  soil  unleached, 
water  leaking  from  the  canals  raised  the 
water  table,  thus  accentuating  capillary  ac- 
tion through  the  lime-rich  earth.  This 
brought  up  harmful  salts  and  alkali  from  the 
subsoil  and  formed  a  crust  on  the  surface 
after  evaporation,  spoiling  formerly  dry  but 
good  farmland.  By  1959.  the  People's  Dally 
sensed  something  was  wrong:  "During  the 
past  1  or  2  years,  the  alkalizatlon  of  much 
soil  in  many  Irrigated  areas  in  the  North 
has  spread."  But  the  canal  digging  went 
on.  In  1960,  the  same  paper  again  reported 
that  saltpeter,  which  normally  appears  only 
in  serious  drought,  had  affected  millions  of 
acres  of  farmland.  And  in  April  1961  the 
Kuang  Ming  Daily  noted  that  "arable  land 
Is  continuously  shrinking  and  alkalized  soil 
spreading." 

In  a  country  like  China,  where  the  water 
balance  has  already  been  upset  by  centuries 
of  Intensive  cultivation  and  population 
weight,  the  best  place  to  store  water  is  not 
behind  big  dams  or  in  sloppy  canals,  but 
underground  near  where  It  falls.  Not  sur- 
prisingly. Pelping  has  also  had  Insanely  gran- 
diose forestatlon  plans.  The  original  great 
vision  program — no  longer  mentioned  to- 
day— consisted  of  a  number  of  bold  foresta- 
tlon projects,  which  Included  two  "green 
great  walls."  One  was  to  be  a  1.000-mlle 
protective  windbreaker,  starting  from  the 
Chinese-Korean  border,  winding  along  the 
China  coast,  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yangtze.  The  other,  equally  long,  was 
to  be  a  forest  shield  against  the  sand  from 
Outer  Mongolia.  It  was  to  start  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Old  Silk  Road  in  Kansu,  cut 
across  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Alashan  Desert 
and  the  Ordos  Desert  in  Inner  Mongolia, 
and  end  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow 
River. 

In  early  1956,  a  campaign  to  "green  up 
China  in  12  years"  was  begun.  The  job  would 
be  easy:  "If  every  one  of  the  country's  500 
million  peasants  plants  2  trees  each  year, 
we  shall  have  1  billion  trees  in  a  single 
year."  Peiping  believed  that  in  12  years  it 
could  change  China's  arid  land,  barren  hills, 
and  deserts  into  160  million  acres  of  sylvan 
delight.  So  millions  of  school  children  were 
ordered  to  plant  trees  all  over  the  country. 
In  most  cases  the  entire  program  consisted 
of  digging  holes.  Inserting  cuttings  or  sap- 
lings, and  watering  them  for  a  few  days. 
Then  the  human  sea  stirged  In  other  direc- 


tions, for   other  campaigns,   and   the   trees 
were  left  to  die  of  thirst. 

While  forestatlon  surged  up  and  died  off. 
deforestation  seemed  to  progress  systemati- 
cally. Forest  fires  and  the  incidence  of  tree 
diseases  have  Increased.  Artificial  deforesta- 
tion has  also  been  on  the  Increase,  especially 
since  1958.  Farm  cooperatives  and  com- 
munes have  set  their  cattle  to  graze  on 
saplings,  and  have  chopped  down  roadside 
trees  and  whole  lorests  for  timber  or  to  "open 
virgin  land."  During  the  1958  steclmaklng 
campaign  many  mountiiins  were  stripped 
bare  for  fuel.  A  commune  in  Kwangtung 
close  shaved  13  forest-covered  hills  in  one 
swoop.  Tin:.ber  industries  in  forest  areas, 
led  by  quota-conscious  kanpu.  competed  with 
each  other  in  cutting  down  big  and  small 
trees  wlthou:  replanting.  Even  saplings  were 
not  left  to  protect  the  soil,  which  soon  be- 
came barren  Since  the  1958  Great  Leap,  the 
Chinese  have  been  too  busy  making  steel, 
digging  canils,  and  fighting  calamities  to 
worry  about  reforestation.  Bvit  deforesta- 
tion Is  continuing  at  an  even  faster  pace, 
reducing  the  already  poor  moisture-capturing 
capacity  of  the  soil,  extending  the  erosion 
area,  helght(?nlng  excessive  runoff  of  rain- 
water, and  insuring  severer  damage  from 
fioods  and  droughts  for  generations  to  come. 

The  foolish  squandering  of  resources  and 
manpower  on  big,  haphazard  prtjjects  before 
1958,  and  the  wanton  canal  digEing  since 
then,  has  d(?terlorated  the  winter  and  soil 
In  China's  richest  farming  regions.  It  Is  no 
coincidence  -.hat  the  worst  droughts  of  the 
past  4  years  have  taken  place  In  the  very 
provinces  where  millions  dug  canals  from 
1957-59.  Tile  entire  hydrologic  cycle  In 
China  is  now  upset  by  faulty  w.\ter  conser- 
vation and  deforestation.  Communist  China 
has    unwittingly    changed    nature 

While  food  coming  out  of  the  earth  is 
decreasing,  crops  already  harvested  are  In- 
creasingly spoiled  or  wasted.  For  centuries 
wasting  food  was  considered  a  sin  in  China. 
Under  the  Communists  a  good  deal  of  food 
Is  unnecessarily  spoiled.  Many  granaries  are 
haphazardly  built;  others  are  created  from 
decrepit  temples  or  ancestral  shrines;  still 
others  are  without  doors  and  windows — 
though  all  have  fences  or  walls  to  prevent 
theft.  One  year  an  investigation  revealed 
serious  conditions  In  grain  storage  in  seven 
provinces.  In  Kwangsi.  for  example,  of  the 
740,000  tons  of  grain  inspected.  83  percent 
was  spoiled  by  worms.  One  granary  reported 
10  percent  of  Its  grain  mildewed  Another. 
in  Shensl,  had  30  percent  mildewed  and  40 
percent  sprouting  The  party  kanpu  In 
charge  of  food  supply  in  the  communes  are 
nicknamed  by  the  peasants:  "The  Five  Don't 
Knows":  They  don't  know  how  much  grain 
is  harvested;  don't  know  how  much  is  euten; 
don't  know  how  much  Is  In  the  commune 
kitchen;  don't  know  how  much  is  stored  In 
the  granaries;  and  don't  know  how  long  the 
store  will  last.  When  famine  became  acute 
late  in  1960,  a  People's  Dally  editorial  re- 
vealed that  the  total  amount  of  grain  stored 
in  Communist  China  was  unknown.  It 
launched  a  national  campaign  to  weigh  the 
stored  grain,  explaining:  "We  shall  only 
know  the  real  situation  If  we  weigh  and 
clearly  accoxmt  for  the  food  grain  collected." 
Since  1961,  Pelping  has  Imported  grain.  The 
real  situation,  apparently,   is  now  known. 

The  efficiency  of  China's  farm  labor,  low 
in  the  old  days  because  of  inadequate  equip- 
ment, has  been  lowered  even  further  by 
Pelplng's  administrative  epilepsy.  The 
peasants  always  worked  hard:  each  knew 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  with  the 
limited  means  available.  Today,  they  are 
told  how  to  plow,  when  to  sow.  and  what  to 
plant.  They  are  pressed  Into  a  robot  army 
and  maneuverel  with  human-sea  strategy 
and  commando  tactics. 

In  the  winter  of  1955,  many  millions  were 
"volunteered"  Into  constructing  dams  and 
dikes.     The     following     summer,     when     it 


w;is  found  that  subsidiary  farmwork  had 
slumped  to  half  Its  normal  amount,  they 
were  shunted  back  to  the  fields.  In  sorr? 
provinces  the  party  ordered  up  to  40  percent 
of  the  peasants  to  stick  to  subsidiary  farm- 
work,  although  drought  was  spreading.  Left 
unhiir vested,  much  rice  and  sweet  potatoes 
were  damaged  by  the  drought.  When  this 
was  discovered,  the  peasants  were  hurried 
b:ick  to  plant  more  food  crops.  Meanwhile, 
the  half -finished  dams  and  dikes  they  had 
left  were  damaged  by  floods. 

In  1958  some  60  million  people,  most  of 
Them  peasants,  were  told  to  make  village 
steel,  creating  a  labor  shortage  on  the  farms 
In  many  areas  fertilizer  was  not  put  into  Uie 
fields  and  rice  was  not  harvested  In  time. 
Forty  percent  of  the  land  In  Hopel  Province 
that  needed  sowing  was  left  untended.  In 
north  China  cotton  and  potato  picking  were 
not  done  on  time.  Elsewhere  650,000  tons  of 
tobacco  leaves  were  plucked  but  unsorted, 
and  the  damp  leaves  began  to  spoil.  For 
three  consecutive  winters,  up  to  70  million 
peasants  were  commandeered  to  dig  canals. 
More  recently,  the  peasants  have  been  re- 
cruited to  fight  flood  and  drought.  The 
number  of  calamity  fighters  now  exceeds  10 
million  in  each  seriously  affected  province. 
When  the  fertilizer  drive  was  on,  80  million 
had  to  forage  for  manure.  When  there  was 
a  coal  shortage,  20  million  were  cent  to  the 
hills  to  dig  for  dubious  fuel. 

The  madcap  use  of  farm  labor  is  respon- 
sible for  at  least  one  unnatural  disaster,  the 
"weed  calamity  "  Tins  term  was  coined  by 
the  Communists  to  denote  fields  left  un- 
planted  or  unattended  which  subsequently 
were  found  covered  with  weeds.  The  weed 
calamity  first  came  U)  light  In  1959.  By  the 
fall  of  1960  weeds  were  reported  In  at  least 
13  provinces,  from  northern  Manchuria  to 
Kiangsu,  and  covered  20  percent  of  China's 
f;u-mland.  In  many  areas  the  weeds  were 
taller  than  the  crops,  in  Shantung  one- 
third  of  the  farmland  was  covered  by  weeds, 
which  at  places  grew  so  thick  that  a  "man 
was  unable  to  walk  Into  the  fields."  Hoon 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sounded  another 
alarm,  this  time  t<3  fight  weeds.  Peasants, 
city  people,  students,  civil  servants,  and  even 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  forsake  whatever 
they  were  doing  and  handpluck  weeds  from 
the  fields.  In  Hoi)ci,  6  million  were  mobi- 
lized; in  Shantung,  more  than  7  million.  In 
Llaonlng,  two-thirds  of  the  students  and 
civil  servants  from  the  cities  were  diverted 
to  the  countryside.  In  Shansl,  half  of  the 
total  farm  labor  was  used. 

The  more  the  peasants  work  under  the 
party's  blundering  policy,  of  course,  the  less 
they  produce.  And  the  less  they  produce, 
the  more  they  have  to  work.  The  end  result 
i.?  debilitating  famine. 

At  present,  an  ordinary  resident  in  show 
cities  like  Peiping  and  Shanghai  receives  a 
small  ration  of  inferior  rice  or  flour,  plus  a 
monthly  allotment  of  about  half  a  pound 
of  pork.  3  ounces  of  sugar,  and  3 
ounces  of  edible  oil.  For  a  small  quantity 
of  vegetables,  he  has  to  line  up  as  early  as 
3  am.  Ee^ks,  poultry,  and  fish  have  virtually 
disappeared  The  peasant  in  the  commune 
receives  much  less — usually  two  bowls  of 
semillquid  gruel  or  paste,  made  from  bad 
cereals,  gritty  flour,  or  sweet  potatoes,  for 
each  meal. 

Since  1959.  Communist  China  has  officially 
ordered  the  eating  of  rice  husks,  bean  waste, 
potato  leaves,  pumpkin  flowers,  wild  plants 
and  algea.  During  the  past  two  winters, 
each  province  sent  from  a  half  a  million  to 
3  million  peasants  and  city  dwellers  to  forage 
for  wild  plants  in  the  hills.  Newspapers 
praised  the  high  nutritive  value  of  wild 
plants  and  recommended  recipes  for  these 
and  other  novel  foods.  Rice  straw,  soaked 
In  lime  solution,  dried,  ground  into  powder 
and  mixed  with  flour.  Is  made  Into  cakes  and 
served  In  restaurants  upon  surrender  of  ra- 
tion coupons. 
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China's  streets  and  villages,  formerly  clut- 
tered with  friendly  dogs  and  cats,  are  now 
empty  of  domestic  animals.  Conunon  birds 
such  as  sparrows,  pii;eons,  crows  and  cuckoos 
are  also  gone.  Sorie  2.2  billion  sparrows 
were  systematically  exterminated  as  preda- 
tory birds  In  a  nat.onwlde  campaign.  The 
c.impalgn  ended  when  a  sizable  increase  in 
predatory  Insects  was  noted. 

The  appearance  of  a  wild  rabbit  or  a  crow 
In  China  today  is  an  occasion  for  a  mass 
hunt  for  extra  food.  Sweetpotatoes,  tur- 
nips and  other  vegetables  grown  In  city 
suburbs  must  be  guarded  throughout  the 
night,  or  they  will  oe  stolen  by  city  people 
who  raid  the  fields  and  sometimes  eat  the 
loot  on  the  spot.  Beggars  openly  wait  by 
restaurant  tables  lor  leftover  food,  often 
grabbing  food  frori  the  patrons.  Police- 
men merely  shrug  at  such  petty  crimes. 
The  blackmarket  U  growing,  supplied  by 
corrupt  Communist;  controlling  food  supply 
centers.  Blackmarket  rings  sometimes  have 
their  own  sampans  and  armed  escorts 

Until  late  1960,  Communist  China  limited 
fiKxl  parcels  from  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
Immediately  after  11  e  restrictions  were  lifted, 
the  tiny  Hong  Kong  post  office  was  burled 
under  a  dally  avalanche  of  50,000  food  par- 
cels from  frantic  relatives;  at  present,  more 
than  200.000  parce  s  are  sent  dally.  The 
little  British  colony  now  has  more  than  1.000 
firms  specializing  In  sending  food  parcels  to 
China.  Not  long  ai.'o.  Hong  Kong  Commu- 
nist newspapers  eagerly  quoted  a  Japanese 
visitor  to  China  who  said.  "I  did  not  see  any 
hunger  In  Peking."  On  the  same  pages  where 
this  story  appeared  were  advertisements  of 
firms  offering  to  deliver  food  parcels  to  China 
with  such  screamlrg  titles  as  "Fast,  Fast, 
Fast"  and    "Rocket  Speed." 

A  normal  man  In  the  Far  East,  according 
to  the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  requires  a  minimum  of  2.300 
calories  of  food  dal  y.  In  food-short  India, 
according  to  a  United  Nations  survey,  the 
dally  average  Intake  Is  2,000  calories  In  pre- 
war China  It  was  2.234  calories  At  present, 
a  great  number  of  Chinese  peasants,  who 
must  put  In  14  to  18  hours  of  hard  labor  a 
day.  receive  less  than  1,000  calories 

Like  most  Asian  countries,  China  has  al- 
ways had  major  public  health  problems. 
Modem  doctors  number  only  1  to  every 
10.000  people.  Exci'pt  for  those  In  the  big 
cities,  people  have  to  depend  on  the  tradi- 
tional herb  doctors,  who  are  good  at  common 
ailments  but  have  1  ttle  knowledge  of  conta- 
gious diseases  and  surgery.  In  certain  rural 
areas  diseases  like  schistosomiasis  (a  chronic 
Intestinal  malady  Involving  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen  i ,  hookworm  and  beriberi 
have  always  been  common.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  population  has  fared  well  perhaps 
because  of  strong  Immunities  and  wise  eating 
habits.  Except  for  fresh  fruits,  the  Chinese 
have  never  eaten  uncooked  food  or  unboiled 
water.  And  most  Chinese  food  Is  eaten 
piping  hot. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Communist 
rule,  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  Improve 
health.  Notable  w!re  the  campaigns  of  fly 
swatting,  rat  ext-?rmlnatlng,  and  street 
sweeping,  all  amply  reported  by  foreign  vis- 
itors. But  since  the  mld-1950's.  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  "great  leap,"  conditions 
have  changed  drastically.  Drinking  water 
in  the  communes  Is  no  longer  boiled,  because 
of  fuel  shortage,  although  In  many  villages 
water  Is  often  taken  from  polluted  creeks 
and  ponds.  Manure,  green  compost,  and 
garbage  are  handled  with  bare  hands  during 
the  fertilizer  drives.  Newspapers  often 
praise  fertilizer  heroes  who,  after  handling 
manure,  refuse  to  wash  their  hands  as  a 
patriotic  gesture.  And  collective  working 
and  living  without  adequate  sanitary  pre- 
cautions has  resulted  In  widespread  food 
poisoning  and  epidemics. 

According  to  recent  refugee  Information, 
one  out  of  three  or  four  peasants  have 
dropsy.     It   Is   not   uncommon   for   laborers 


working  in  the  fields  to  collapse  and  drop 
dead  suddenly.  A  former  Government  tech- 
nician from  Nanchang  has  reported  that  in 
his  bureau  20  percent  of  the  civil  servants 
had  liver  Inflammation  or  Infectious  hepa- 
titis. A  nurse  from  Peking  said  10  percent 
of  her  colleagues  were  hospitalized.  Hospi- 
tals In  all  cities  are  full  of  patients  suffering 
from  hepatitis  and  other  diseases,  but  only 
serious  cases  are  admitted.  Tuberculosis  is 
also  spreading  widely,  but  sufferers  are  not 
even  treated,  because  TB  Is  less  alarming 
than  other  prevalent  diseases.  Many  babies 
are  born  dead.  Families  of  people  who  die 
have  to  make  reservations  at  the  busy  cre- 
matoriums; those  who  supply  flrewood  get 
priority. 

These  grisly  firsthand  accounts  are  sup- 
ported by  the  official  press  In  Its  guarded  but 
still  revealing  stories.  In  July  1959  the 
Honan  Peasant's  Dally,  a  provincial  paper 
not  even  allowed  outside  Honan.  divulged 
that  many  peasants  were  dying  from  malnu- 
trition and  overwork.  During  2  summer 
weeks  in  1959.  367,000  peasants  collapsed  and 
29,000  died  In  the  fields  of  Honan.  In  the 
same  summer  60,000  peasants  collapsed  after 
6  days  and  nights  of  fioodfightlng  with  little 
sleep  or  rest.  Other  press  reports  reveal  that 
during  similar  periods  7,000  peasants  died  In 
the  fields  In  Klangsl,  8,000  In  Kiangsu  and 
13,000  In  Cheklang. 

Epidemics  have  been  developing  In  China 
for  4  years,  though  their  full  extent  is  not 
known  At  first  the  press  was  able  to  cover 
up  the  situation,  but  during  the  past  2  years 
there  have  been  partial  admissions  and  re- 
ports of  "seasonal  contagious  diseases." 
Moreover,  the  Minister  of  Health.  Li  Te- 
ch'uan.  recently  admitted  that  in  1959  a 
total  of  70  million  cases  of  schistosomiasis, 
filarlasis  (parasitic  worms  In  the  blood), 
hookworm  and  malaria  were  treated.  She 
has  also  admitted  that  Influenza,  measles, 
diphtheria  and  spinal  meningitis  are  spread- 
ing at  water  conservation  sites,  in  commune 
nurseries  and  primary  schools.  In  April 
1960,  too.  the  People's  Congress  revealed  that 
kalaazar  ( Infection  of  the  liver,  spleen  and 
bone  marrow,  esf>eclally  prevalent  among 
children)  was  spreading;  that  ke-shan  (a 
disease  caused  by  infected  water)  had 
erupted  in  Inner  Mongolia;  and  that  there 
was  large-scale  chemical  poisoning  In  In- 
dustrial cities.  Six  months  later,  an  emer- 
gency public  health  committee  warned  that 
careless  handling  of  manure,  garbage  and 
dirty  water  had  spread  all  kinds  of  diseases: 
schistosomiasis,  tapeworm,  hookworm,  diph- 
theria, typhus,  liver  inflammation  and  ani- 
mal dlsea.'^e."'. 

Actual  epidemic  conditions  have  never 
been  publicly  reported.  They  can  only  be 
gathered  from  press  reports  about  large  num- 
bers of  public  health  teams  rushing  madly 
from  cities  to  unnamed  rxiral  areas  at  short 
notice.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  some  500.000 
city  people  from  8  provinces  were  sent 
to  the  countryside  to  enforce  emergency 
public  health  measures.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year,  110,000  were  sent  to  villages  In 
Szechwan.  60.000  to  Hunan,  and  2.000  to 
Fuklen.  According  to  refugees,  cholera  killed 
30.000  to  50.000  In  Kwangtung  last  year  alone. 
After  the  plague  spread  to  Hong  Kong,  Ma- 
cao, Indonesia,  and  North  Borneo.  Pelping 
finally  admitted  the  outbreak  of  cholera  to 
the  Geneva  Red  Cross. 

The  regime  Is  worried  not  so  much  about 
the  people's  suffering,  however,  as  It  Is  about 
the  loss  of  manpower.  The  basic  rule  was 
sternly  laid  down  by  the  People's  Dally  In 
late  1959:  "The  point  of  departure  Is  pro- 
duction. It  must  be  our  unwavering  deter- 
mination in  fighting  pests  and  extinguishing 
diseases  that  this  work  shall  be  subservient 
to  production.  Public  health  as  a  purpose 
In  Itself — a  bourgeois  way  of  thinking — 
should  not  be  permitted." 

When  a  government  falls  to  fill  Its  people  s 
stomachs.  It  finds  It  even  harder  to  wash 
their  brains.    Escapees  report  that  food  riots 


occurred  throughout  south  China  In  1960 
and  1961.  with  many  killed.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  peasants  have  deserted  famlne- 
stricken  northern  Kiangsu  and  converged 
on  once-prosperous  Shanghai,  searching  for 
food  Other  groups  are  moving  from  Che- 
klang Into  Fuklen.  Of  course,  only  last 
month  70.000  from  Kwangtung  sought  ref- 
uge across  the  border  In  Hong  Kong. 

In  December  1*60,  workers  at  the  Anshan 
steel  mills  and  the  Fushun  coal  mines. 
China's  biggest  steel  and  coal  centers  staged 
a  strike  demanding  food  and  cotton  as  wages 
Later,  in  Slan,  students  of  38  colleges  and 
high  schools  turned  a  memorial  meeting 
into  an  antihunger  demonstration.  Similar 
demonstrations  broke  out  In  Szechwan 
cities.  In  Hunan,  soldiers  sent  to  pursue 
granary  robbers  deliberately  let  the  thieving 
peasants  escape.  In  any  army  barrack  In 
Kiangsvi,  soldiers  refused  to  get  out  of  their 
beds  for  morning  drills,  protesting  against 
short  rations,  which  have  now  affected  all 
the  armed  forces.  And  a  strong,  well-or- 
ganized underground  movement  is  making 
its  presence  felt  repeatedly  in  Shanghai, 
where  most  of  modern  China's  revolutions 
have  begun. 

All  this  could  be  a  mere  .straw  In  the  wind. 
Impulsive  demonstrations  and  spontaneous 
f<x>d  riots  are  no  match  against  a  mono- 
lithic regime  with  a  powerful  secret  police 
and  armed  forces.  But  if  overt  resistance 
18  not  effective  at  the  moment,  the  condi- 
tions breeding  It  are  likely  to  persist  and 
will  probably  get  worse.  Thus  the  monolithic 
picture  could  be  deceptive.  No  one  realizes 
this  more  than  the  Chinese  Communists 
themselves  Pelping  recently  resuscitated 
the  regional  political  bureaus  to  tighten  Its 
control  over  the  provinces.  It  has  replaced 
militiamen  in  strategic  areas  with  regular 
troops,  and  steadily  moved  stored  grain  from 
the  communes  to  bigger  granaries  near  cities, 
which  are  easier  to  guard. 

Communist  China  Is  estimated  to  have 
25  million  regular  troops  and  20  million 
militiamen.  The  mllltla  Is  no  longer  trusted 
because  it  Is  part  of  the  local  peasantry. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  regular  troops  are 
recruited  from  the  peasantry  Their  fami- 
lies, who  formerly  received  special  privileges, 
are  now  living  the  same  hard  life  as  other 
peasants.  The  morale  of  the  regular  troops 
will  become  an  Increasingly  significant  factor 
if  peasant  livelihood  Is  not  Improved.  Fur- 
thermore, among  the  peasants  and  water 
conservation  workers  there  are  10  million  de- 
mobilized soldiers.  These  veterans  are  the 
bitterest  and  the  most  articulate  complain- 
ers  Since  1958.  a  vast  number  of  low-level 
kanpu,  who  have  been  sent  to  the  country- 
side to  live,  work  and  eat  with  the  peasants, 
have  been  Infected.  They  have  been  re- 
peatedly blamed  by  Pelping  for  beir.g  afraid 
of  the  peasants  and  for  their  misguided 
sentimentality. 

It  would  be  highly  unrealistic  to  ignore 
the  significant  reallnement  of  forces  which 
has  taken  place  in  China  during  the  past 
few  years.  Many  westerners  tend  to  appraise 
the  Communist  regime  by  simply  gawking  'it 
its  production  statistics,  or  weighing  Its  mil- 
itary equipment,  or  guessing  what  Is  up  its 
diplomatic  sleeves.  They  seldom  try  to  probe 
Into  the  crosscurrents  of  China's  complex 
economy,  or  the  subtle  psychological  under- 
tow of  Its  silent  millions.  This  is  food  for 
thought  for  the  free  world. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  FEDERAL  ACTION 
CITED  IN  EAST  TEXAS  OILFIELD 
DRILLING  PROBE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress information  concerning  the  latest 
developments  in  the  massive  east  Texas 
oilfield  drilling  scandal.  On  several 
days  in  the  past  2  weeks,  editorials  in 
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the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  one  of  the  five 
largest  newspapers  in  Texas,  have  stated 
that  this  mammoth  theft  of  oil  is  ap- 
proaching %6  million  in  value  a  month, 
and  that  over  the  course  of  25  months, 
at  the  rate  of  theft.  $150  million  worth 
of  oil  will  have  been  stolen  in  violation 
of  Federal  law. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to 
an  article  published  by  the  Associated 
Press,  which  states  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  Federal  prosecution  in  the 
oil-drilling  scandal  under  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Order  Prohibiting  Oil 
Well  Plugging  Extended,"  published  in 
the  Houston  Post  of  June  13.  1962,  and 
also  an  article  entitled  "Court  Action 
Viewed  in  Etex  Oil  Scandal,"  published 
in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  June  15, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hoiiston  Post,  June  13,  1962] 

Order  Prohibiting  Oil  Well  Plugging 

Extended 

Austin. — The  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
Tuesday  extended  for  30  days  its  order  for- 
bidding operators  in  the  east  Texas  oilfield 
to  plug  their  wells  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  massive  oil-stealing  probe. 

The  commission's  original  15-day  order 
was  due  to  run  out  at  the  end  of  this  week, 
but  was  extended  at  the  request  of  the  at- 
torney general's  office  which  has  hired  private 
crews  to  survey  suspected  wells. 

The  action  came  after  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Houghton  Brownlee  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  that  the  first  round  of  stu-veys  to 
find  crooked  wells  in  the  rich  field  might  not 
be  completed  by  the  tentative  deadline  of 
Saturday. 

Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  said  origi- 
nally that  he  hoped  the  first  round  of  direc- 
tional surveys  in  the  field  would  be  com- 
pleted by  this  week. 

However,  Brownlee  said  Tuesday,  "It's  not 
going  as  fast  as  we  originally  thought.  We 
might  finish  by  the  end  of  the  week,  but  it 
looks  doubtful  now." 

Railroad  Commission  Chairman  W.  J.  Mur- 
ray said  recently  that  the  surveys  were  not 
being  completed  as  fast  as  planned  because 
of  unfamiliarity  with  some  of  the  well  hook- 
ups. 

"It's  like  going  into  someone  else's  kitchen 
to  bake  a  cake,"  he  said.  "It  takes  a  little 
longer  to  find  out  Jvist  where  the  salt  and 
sugar  and  flour  are." 

The  private  crews  hired  by  the  State  to 
do  the  directional  surveys  completed  No.  21 
Monday  and  scheduled  six  more  for  Tues- 
day. Wilson  said  that  directional  surveys 
are  not  being  done  unless  inclination  sur- 
veys first  show  that  a  well  has  been  Illegally 
deviated — slanted  or  curved — to  take  oil  from 
nearby  leases. 

The  relatively  quick  and  Inexpensive  in- 
clination surveys  done  by  the  raUroad  com- 
mission can  show  whether  a  well  is  illegally 
deviated.  However,  the  more  time-consvun- 
Ing  and  costly — about  $800 — directional  sur- 
veys must  then  be  run  to  find  out  exactly 
how  much  slant  there  is. 

Brownlee  said  that  Investigators  are  run- 
ning Into  elaborate  devices  to  disguise  illegal 
operations  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  devices,  he  said,  is  to  hook  up 
several  low-producing  or  nonproductive 
wells  to  an  Illegally  slanted  well  and  make 
it  appear  that  oil  Is  coming  from  all  of 
them. 

On  one  lease.  Brownlee  said,  an  investi- 
gator found  a  maze  of  burled  plastic  pipe 


connected  to  a  buried  electric  switch  which 
turned  on  and  started  oil  flowing  from 
dummy  wells  when  someone  kicked  a  rock 
on  the  s\irf  ace  of  the  ground. 

The  plastic  pipe  ms  used  instead  of  metal 
pipe,  he  said,  so  that  Investigators  could  not 
find  it  with  mine  detectors. 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Friday,  June 
15, 19621 

CouKT  Action  Viiwxd  in  Etei  Oil  Scandal 

Austin. — State  court  action  against  oper- 
ators who  drilled  slanted  holes  In  the  east 
Texas  oilfield  may  come  in  a  month  or  6 
weeks.  Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  said 
yesterday. 

Wilson  said  the  facts  of  the  crooked  hole 
drilling  become  more  startling  as  he  goes 
further  into  the  case. 

Wilson,  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission, 
and  the  State  department  of  public  safety 
are  investigating  the  wells  which  allegedly 
are  slanted  in  order  to  siphon  oil  from  near- 
by leases.  Federal  authorities  are  looking 
into  the  case  also. 

"I  think  we  have  Just  t<juched  one  corner 
of  the  situation,"  Wilson  said. 

The  suits,  which  Wilsons  office  is  con- 
templating, could  seek  up  to  $1,000  a  day 
for  each  day  an  illegally  deviated  well  was  in 
operation. 

Along  with  State  action,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  Federal  prosecution  under  the 
Connally  "Hot  Oil  Act"  and  civil  damage 
suits  being  filed  by  lease  owners  who  lost  oil 
to  deviated  wells. 

Directional  surveys  have  been  made  on  23 
wells  in  the  last  2  weeks.  The  surveys  are 
not  conducted  unless  earlier  inclination  sur- 
veys by  the  Railroad  Commission  show  that 
the  well  hole  is  slanted  more  than  i°  from 
straight  down. 

Wilson  won  restraining  orders  on  fuur 
more  leases  yesterday  prohibiting  (.perators 
from  interfering  with  the  commlssiun's  sur- 
veys.   Similar  orders  now  cover  32  leases. 

One  commission  employee  has  estimated 
that  before  the  tests  are  completed,  160  wells 
win  be  surveyed.  Wilson  estimates  this  at 
several  hundred. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  BELGIUM  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION ON  THE  USES  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  FOR  MUTUAL 
DEFENSE  PURPOSES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
29,  1962,  President  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  for  cooperation  in 
the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defense  purposes.  This  agreement  ha.s 
been  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  to  its  Subcommittee 
on  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  agree- 
ment is  to  permit  the  exchange  of  re- 
stricted data  and  certain  nonnuclcar 
materials  to  enable  improved  coopera- 
tion in  developing  plans  and  training 
Belgian  personnel  assigned  to  NATO 
forces.  Similar  agreements  have  been 
signed  with  some  of  the  other  NATO 
countries,  and  the  President  has  made 
the  determination  that  the  perfonnance 
of  this  agreement  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  i-isk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires  that 
any  such  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation relating  to  the  military  uses 


of  atomic  energy  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee 
for  a  60-day  period  prior  to  execution 
of  the  agreement.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Joint  Committee  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  each  proposed  agreement 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  order 
that  they  may  be  fully  informed  of  the 
provisions  and  implications  of  any  such 
proposed  agreement. 

Accordingly,  I  have  scheduled  a  pub- 
lic hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  on  Mon- 
day. June  25,  1962,  at  2  p.m.,  to  consider 
this  proposed  agreement  with  Belgium 
as  well  as  certain  other  proposed  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  which  may  then  be  pend- 
ing before  the  Joint  Committee  for  its 
review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  Belgium,  and  cei^ain  sup- 
poi-ting  documents,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  thr  Congress  of  the  Un:trd  States: 

Thi.s  Government  has  recently  signed  with 
the  CT<ivernment  of  Belgium  an  atomic  co- 
operation agreement  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses. This  agreement,  which  has  been  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  sections  91-c  and  144-b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  agreements  we  have  concluded  since 
1959  with  a  number  of  other  NATO  coun- 
tries. By  providing  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  nonnuclear  materials  the 
agreement  with  Belgium  will  enable  us  to 
cooperate  in  developing  plans  and  training 
i:)ersonnel  so  that  Belgian  NATO  forces  can 
effectively  contribute  with  other  NATO  coun- 
tries to  the  collective  defense  effort.  The 
members  of  NATO  have  made  clear  that  It 
Is  necessary  for  their  common  defense  to 
maintain  the  most  modern  NATO  forces,  and 
that  these  forces  must  be  capable  of  using 
nuclear  weapons  if  necessary.  Since  It  Is 
well  known  that  measures  to  build  NATO 
military  strength  are  designed  solely  for  de- 
fense purposes,  these  measures  should  not 
be  a  cause  of  concern  to  other  countries. 

In  general,  NATO  countries  are  proceeding 
simultaneously  along  two  lines  to  provide 
for  their  necessary  military  strength:  con- 
ventional forces  are  being  strengthened,  and 
an  effective  nuclear  capability  is  being  main- 
tained. The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  Ls 
consistent  with  these  current  policies  and 
with  the  continuing  alliance  purposes  of 
collective  defense. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  atomic  co- 
operation agreement  with  Belgium  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
I  am  also  forwarding  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting  an  authoritative 
text  r,i  the  agreement,  a  copy  of  the  joint 
communication  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  ihe  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommending  my  approval  of 
the  agreement  and  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum recording  my  affirmative  response  to 
their  recommendation. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  May  29,  19€2. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
the  President  from  the  Secretary  of  State; 

Mat  18.  1962. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
lay  before  you  with  a  view  to  Its  submission 
to   the    Congress,    pursuant  to    tht   Atomic 
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Energy  Act  of  19M.  as  amended,  an  authori- 
tative copy  of  an  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
;ind  the  Government  of  Belgium  for  Cooper- 
ation on  the  Uses  ol  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes,  which  was  signed 
at  Brussels  on  May  17,  1962. 

This  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation granted  In  yotir  memorandum  of 
March  23,  1962,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  copy  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  State. 
Faithfully  yours, 

DxAN  Rusk. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
President  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense : 

March  22.  1962. 
The  President, 
The  White  Houxr 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  hereby  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  approval 
a  proposed  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Belgium  for  Cooperation 
on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes. 

The  proposed  Agreement  will  permit,  un- 
der the  authority  of  Sections  91c  and  144b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, the  transfer  of  classified  Informa- 
tion and  certain  equipment  necessary  for  the 
puri>ose  of  improving  the  state  of  train- 
ing and  operational  readiness  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Belgium.  The  December  1957 
NATO  Heads  of  Government  meeting  estab- 
lished the  concept  of  a  stockpile  of  arms 
for  the  strengthening  of  NATO's  defenses, 
and  this  present  Agreement  Is  an  important 
part  of  the  Implementation  of  this  concept. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  Agreement  should 
do  much  to  advance  our  mutual  defense  in- 
terest, including  the  vital  cause  of  strength- 
ening the  NATO  defensive  alliance,  and  will 
thereby  aid  materially  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  II  of  the  Agreement  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  classified  Information,  in- 
cluding "Restricted  Data"  and  "Formerly 
Restricted  Data."  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  defense  plans;  the  training  of  per- 
s<3nncl  In  the  employment  of  and  the  defense 
against  atomic  weapons  and  other  military 
applications  of  atomic  energy;  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  capability  of  potential  enemies 
In  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  military  applications  of  atomic  energy; 
and  the  development  of  delivery  systems 
capable  of  carrying  atomic  weapons. 

Article  III  of  the  Agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  will  transfer  non-nuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  Involving 
Restricted  Data  (other  than  non-nuclear 
p;irts  of  atomic  weapons)  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  the  state  of  training  and  oper- 
ational readiness  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Belgium  However,  in  view  of  Section  91c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  applicability 
of  which  is  reflected  in  Article  IV  of  the 
Agreement,  no  transfer  can  be  made  If  It 
would  contribute  significantly  to  the  recip- 
ient nation's  atomic  weapon  design,  develop- 
ment or  fabrication  capability.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  this  time  the  types, 
quantities  and  conditions  of  transfer, 
vvhether  by  sale,  lease  or  loan,  of  those  parts 
which  It  will  become  necessary  to  transfer 
for  our  mutual  defense  during  the  period 
of  the  Agreement.  Accordingly,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Agreement,  It  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
the  types,  quantities  and  conditions  of  trans- 
fer and  such  determination  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval. 

The  Agreement  would  remain  in  force  until 
terminated   by    agreement   of    botli    parties, 
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thus  assuring  continued  protection  for  the 
Information  and  equipment  transferred  In 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Agree- 
ment. Hoirever,  cooperation  for  the  trans- 
fer of  information  and  equipment  under  Ar- 
ticles II  imd  in  of  the  Agreement  may  be 
discontinued  by  either  party  In  the  event 
of  the  termination  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 91c  and  144b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  the  Agreement  specifically  provides 
in  Article  I  that  all  cooperation  under  the 
Agreement  wUl  be  undertaken  only  when  the 
communicating  or  transferring  party  deter- 
mines that  such  cooperation  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  Us  defense  and  security.  Article  I  of  the 
Agreement  also  provides.  In  accordance  with 
the  Act,  that  all  cooperation  under  the 
Agreement  will  be  undertaken  only  while 
the  United  States  and  Belgium  are  partici- 
pating In  an  International  arrangement  for 
their  mutual  defense  and  security  and  mak- 
ing substantial  and  material  contributions 
thereto.  Cooperation  under  Articles  II  and 
in  of  the  Agreement  would  be  undertaken 
only  when  these  conditions  prevail. 

Article  rv  of  the  Agreement  stipulates 
that  the  cooperation  under  the  Agreement 
will  be  carried  out  by  each  of  the  parties  In 
accordance  with  Its  applicable  laws.  Ar- 
ticle IV  also  makes  clear  that  there  will  be 
no  transfer  under  the  Agreement  of  atomic 
weapons,  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons or  special  nuclear  material. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  on 
the  terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature  and 
scope  of  cooperation,  the  Agreement  provides 
that  the  parties  will  maintain  agreed  secu- 
rity safeguards  and  standards.  The  Agree- 
ment also  contains  particular  commitments 
that  the  recipient  of  any  equipment  or  in- 
formation that  Is  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
Agreement  will  not  transfer  It  to  unauthor- 
ized persons  and  will  not  transfer  It  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  recipient  party,  ex- 
cept in  limited  circumstances  specifically 
provided  in  the  Agreement. 

Belgium  la  now  participating  with  tlie 
United  States  in  an  international  arrange- 
ment pursuant  to  wlilch  Belgium  is  making 
substantial  and  material  contributions  to 
the  mutual  defense  and  security.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  this  Agree- 
ment Is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  Agreement  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Accordingly.  It  is  recommended  that  you 
(a)  approve  the  program  for  the  transfer  of 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapon  systems 
involving  Restricted  Data  imder  the  terms 
and  conditions  provided  In  this  letter  and 
the  proposed  Agreement;  however,  types, 
quantities  and  conditions  of  transfer  of  such 
parts  are  subject  to  your  later  approval;  (b) 
determine  that  the  perfonnance  of  this 
Agreement  wiU  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (c)  approve  the  propoeed  Agreement  and 
authorize  Its  execution  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a  manner  specified 
by  the  SecreUry  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  concurs  in  the  fore- 
going recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

ROSWKU,   L.    GlLPATRW, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Glenm  T.  Sxasoro, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Mkmorandcm  roR  thx  Sbcritart  or  Dstense 
AMB  THX  Chairman,  Atomic  JBkxrct  Com- 
mission 

Masch  23,  1962. 
In  your  joint  letter  to  me  of  March  22. 
1962.  you  recommended  that  I  approve  a 
proposed  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Belgium  for  Cooperatiou 
on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes. 

Belgium  is  participating  with  the  United 
States  in  an  international  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  which  It  Is  making  substantial 
and  material  contributions  to  the  mutual 
defense  and  security.  The  proposed  Agree- 
ment win  permit  cooperation  necessary  to 
improve  the  state  of  training  operational 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces  ol  Belgium, 
subject  to  provisions,  conditions,  guarantees, 
terms  and  special  determinations,  which 
are  most  appropriate  In  this  important 
area  of  mutual  assistance.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  in  principle  reached  In 
December  1957. 

Having  considered  your  Joint  recommen- 
dations and  the  cooperation  provided  for  in 
the  Agreement,  Including  security  safeguards 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  hereby  (1)  approve  the  program  for 
the  transfer  of  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapon  systems  involving  Restricted  Data 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided 
In  your  Joint  letter  and  the  proposed  Agree- 
ment; however,  types,  quantities  and  condi- 
tions of  transfer  of  such  parts  are  subject  to 
my  further  approval;  (2)  determine  that 
the  performance  of  this  Agreement  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States;  and  (8)  ap- 
prove the  proposed  Agreement  and  authorize 
Its  execution  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  a  manner  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Agreement    Between    the    Government    or 

THE   United   States  or   America  and  the 

Government  or  Belctttm  roR  Cooperation 

ON     THE    Uses     or    Atomic    Energy    for 

Mutual  Detense  Purposes 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Belglun:i. 

Considering  that  they  have  concluded  a 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  pur- 
suant to  which  each  Government  wUl  make 
available  to  the  other  equipment,  materials, 
services,  or  other  military  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
ni.'iv  be  agreed: 

Considering  that  their  mutual  secvirity  and 
defense  require  that  they  be  prepared  to 
meet   the   contingencies  of  atomic  warfare; 

Considering  that  they  are  participating 
together  In  an  international  arrangement 
purstiant  to  which  they  are  making  sub- 
stantial and  material  contributions  to  their 
mutual  defense  and  security; 

Recognizing  that  their  common  defense 
and  security  will  be  advanced  by  the  ex- 
change of  information  concerning  atomic 
energy  and  by  the  transfer  of  certain  types 
of  equipment; 

Believing  that  such  exchange  and  transfer 
can  be  undertaken  without  risk  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  either  country;  and 

TalLing  into  consideration  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed, and  aU  applicable  statutes  of  Belgium, 
which  were  enacted  or  prepared  with  these 
purposes  in  mind; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    I 

General  provisions:  While  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  are  participating  In  an 
International  arrangement  for  their  mutual 
defense  and  security  and  making  substantial 
and    material    contributions    thereto,    each 
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Party  will  communicate  to  and  exchange 
with  the  other  Party  information  and 
transfer  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  involving  Restricted  Data 
to  the  other  Party  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement,  provided  that 
the  communicating  or  transferring  Party  de- 
termines that  such  coop>eratlon  will  promote 
and  win  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  Its  defense  and  security. 

ARTICLE     II 

Exchange  of  Information:  Each  Party  will 
communicate  to  or  exchange  with  the  other 
Party  such  classified  Information  as  is  Jointly 
determined  to  be  necessary  to:  (a)  the  devel- 
opment of  defense  plans;  (b)  the  training 
of  personnel  in  the  employment  of  and  de- 
fense against  atomic  weapons  and  other 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy;  (c) 
the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  poten- 
tial enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy;  and  (d)  the  development  of 
delivery  systems  compatible  with  the  atomic 
weapons  which  they  carry. 

ARTICLE    in 

Transfer  of  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems:  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium,  subject  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  be  agreed,  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  involving  Restricted 
Data  as  such  parts  are  Jointly  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
Belgium's  state  of  training  and  operational 
readiness. 

ARTICLE     IV 

Conditions : 

A.  Cooperation  under  this  Agreement  will 
be  carried  out  by  each  of  the  parties  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  applicable  laws. 

B.  Under  this  Agreement  there  will  be  no 
transfer  by  either  Party  of  atomic  weapons, 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  or 
special  nuclear  materials. 

C.  The  information  communicated  or  ex- 
changed, or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weap)ons  systems  transferred,  by  either  Party 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used 
by  the  recipient  Party  exclusively  for  the 
preparation  or  Implementation  of  defense 
plans  In  the  mutual  Interests  of  the  two 
countries. 

D.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  pre- 
clude the  communication  or  exchange  of 
classified  Information  which  Is  transmissible 
under  other  arrangements  between  the 
Parties. 

ARTICLE    v 

Guarantees : 

A.  Classified  Information  and  non-nu- 
clear parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  com- 
municated or  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  be  accorded  full  security 
protection  under  applicable  security  ar- 
rangements between  the  Parties  and  appli- 
cable national  legislation  and  regulations 
of  the  Parties.  In  no  case  shall  either  Party 
maintain  security  standards  for  safeguard- 
ing classified  Information,  and  non-nuclear 
I>arts  of  atomic  weapons  systems,  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  less 
restrictive  than  those  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
plicable security  arrangements  In  effect  on 
the   date  this  Agreement  comes   Into  force. 

B.  Classified  Information  communicated 
or  exchanged  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
will  be  made  available  through  channels 
existing  or  hereafter  agreed  for  the  commu- 
nication or  exchange  of  such  Information 
between  the  Parties. 

C.  Classified  Information,  communicated 
or  exchanged,  and  any  non-nuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons  systems  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  shall  not  be  com- 
municated, exchanged  or  transferred  by  the 
recipient  Party  or  persons  under  its  Juris- 
diction to  any  unauthorized  persons  or,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  Article  VI  of  this  Agree- 


ment, beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Party. 
Each  Party  may  stipulate  the  degree  to 
which  any  of  the  Information  and  non-nu- 
clear parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  com- 
municated, exchanged  or  transferred  by  It 
or  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  may  be  disseminated  or 
distributed;  may  specify  the  categories  of 
persons  who  may  have  access  to  such  Infor- 
mation or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems;  and  may  Impose  such 
other  restrictions  on  the  dissemination  or 
distribution  of  such  Information  or  non-nu- 
clear parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

ARTICLE    VI 

Dissemination:  Nothing  in  this  Agreement 
shall  be  Interpreted  or  operate  as  a  bar  or 
restriction  to  consultation  or  cooper.^tion  In 
any  field  of  defense  by  either  Party  with  other 
nations  or  International  organizations. 
Neither  Party,  however,  shall  so  communicate 
classified  Information  or  transfer  or  permit 
access  to  or  use  of  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  made  available  by 
the  other  Party  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
unless: 

A.  It  Is  notified  by  the  originating  Party 
that  all  appropriate  provisions  and  reqviire- 
ments  of  the  originating  Party's  applicable 
laws.  Including  authorization  by  comp>etent 
bodies  of  the  originating  Party,  have  been 
complied  with  which  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  originating  Party  directly  so 
to  communicate  to,  transfer  to.  permit  access 
to  or  use  by  such  other  nation  or  inter- 
national organization,  and  further  that  the 
originating  Party  authorizes  the  recipient 
Party  so  to  communicate  to,  transfer  U~i.  per- 
mit access  to  or  use  by  such  other  nation  or 
international  organization:  or 

B.  The  originating  Party  has  informed  the 
recipient  Party  that  the  originating  Party 
has  so  communicated  to.  transferred  to,  per- 
mitted access  to  or  use  by  such  other  natli.)n 
or  international  organization. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Classification  policies:  Agreed  classiflr-atlon 
policies  shall  be  maintained  with  respect 
to  all  cljisslfied  Information  and  non-nuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  communi- 
cated, exchanged,  or  transferred  under  this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

Responsibility  for  use  of  information  and 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  sys- 
tems: The  application  or  use  of  any  infor- 
mation (including  design  drawings  and 
specifications)  or  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  communicated,  ex- 
changed or  transferred  under  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Party 
receiving  it.  and  the  other  Party  does  not 
provide  any  Indemnity  or  warranty  with 
respect   to  such   application   or  use. 

ARTICLE    IX 

Patents:  The  recipient  Party  shall  use  the 
classified  information  communicated,  or  re- 
vealed by  equipment  transferred  hereunder, 
for  the  purposes  specified  herein  only.  Any 
Inventions  or  discoveries  resulting  from  pos- 
session of  such  information  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  Party  or  persons  under  Its  Juris- 
diction shall  be  made  available  to  the  other 
Party  for  all  purposes  without  charge  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
agreed  and  shall  be  safeguarded  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE    x 

Definitions  For  the  purposes  of  this  agree- 
ment: 

A.  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice (where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 


purpose  of  which  Is  for  use  as.  or  for  devel- 
opment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype, 
or  a  weapon  test  device. 

B.  "Classified  information "  means  Infor- 
mation, data,  materials,  services,  or  any 
other  matter  with  the  security  designation 
of  ■Confidential"  or  higher  applied  under  the 
legislation  or  regulations  of  either  the  United 
States  or  Belgium,  including  that  designated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
"Restricted  Data "  or  "Formerly  Restricted 
Data  "  and  that  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  as  "Atomic". 

C.  Non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons" 
me.-^ns  parts  of  atomic  weapons  which  are 
specially  designed  for  them  and  are  not  In 
general  use  in  other  end  products  and  which 
are  not  made  of.  In  whole  or  in  part,  special 
nuclear  material;  and  "non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  involving  Restricted 
Data  '  means  parts  of  atomic  weapons  sys- 
tems, other  than  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons,  which  contain  or  reveal  atomic  In- 
formation and  which  are  not  made  of.  In 
whole  or  In   part,  special  nuclear  material. 

D  As  used  In  this  agreement,  the  term 
"atomic  Information"  means: 

1.  So  far  as  concerns  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  information  which  is  designated  "Re- 
stricted Data "  and  "Formerly  Restricted 
Data  " 

2  So  far  as  concerns  information  provided 
by  the  Government  of  Belgium,  information 
which  is  designated  "Atomic." 

ARTICLE     XI 

Duration:  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  un  the  date  on  which  each  Government 
shall  have  received  from  the  other  Govern- 
ment written  notification  that  It  has  com- 
piled with  all  legal  requirements  for  the  en- 
try into  force  of  this  Agreement,  and  shall 
remain  in  force  vintll  terminated  by  agree- 
ment of  both  Parties  except  that  either  Party 
may  terminate  its  cooperation  under  Articles 
II  or  III  upon  the  expiration  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Brussels.  In  duplicate.  In  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  this  17th  day  of  May.  1962. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Douglas  MacArthur  II. 

For  the  Government  of  Belgium: 

P.  H.  Spaak. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  the  current 
furor  over  the  alleged  antibuslness  bias 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  inquiry 
into  the  present  situation  with  regard 
to  interest  rates  is  pertinent. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  complicated 
as  the  money  and  credit  system  of  this, 
the  greatest  capitalistic  nation  on  earth. 
It  was  planned  to  be  that  way.  Other- 
wise, the  workingman  who  pays 
throughout  his  lifetime  for  services  in 
which  he  is  not  the  least  bit  interested 
would  demand  a  better  break.  With  his 
vote,  he  would  get  it. 

If  the  public  ever  comes  to  under- 
stand the  monetary  and  fiscal  system  of 
this  coimtry,  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
make  it  more  complicated  in  order  to 
perpetrate  the  built-in  injustices  in  the 
system. 

In  the  past,  when  I  have  criticized 
high  interest  rates,  I  have  found  persons 
who  would  attempt  to  justify  them. 

But  if  an  individual  attempted  to  loan 
out  at  interest  money  which  he  did  not 
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possess,  he  would  wind  up  in  jail.  Yet 
this  Nation  has  made  it  legal  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  do  just  that. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  issuing 
currency  is  vested  in  the  Congress.  But 
tills  power  has  been  turned  over  through 
legislation  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  Board  actually  has  the  power  to 
make  money.  Mr.  President,  look  at 
your  $5,  $10.  $20  bills.  As  you  know, 
they  are  not  backed  by  gold.  They  are 
not  backed  by  silver.  They  are  sup- 
ported only  by  the  imagination.  Natu- 
rally, the  Government  promises  to  pay 
so  many  dollars.  But  what  is  a  dollar? 
It  does  not  represent  any  given  amount 
of  anything. 

Furthermore,  when  we  get  into  the 
realm  of  loaning  dollars  which  do  not 
exist,  the  whole  problem  becomes  so  com- 
plicated and  nebulous  that  fewer  than 
one  man  in  a  thousand  can  be  expected 
to  understand  it. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  national  banks 
are  permitted  to  do.  They  loan  money 
which  they  do  not  posse.ss  merely  by 
writing  dowTi  a  column  of  figures  on  a 
ledger  sheet.  Many  of  them  op>erate  with 
practically  no  cash  whatever  when  they 
open  their  doors.  They  simply  take  the 
money  from  the  receiving  windows  and 
liand  it  back  out  the  paying  windows. 

And  the  banker  is  permitted  to  loan 
a  dollar  out  five  times  over.  Here  is  how 
it  works:  For  every  dollar  deposited,  the 
bank  can  loan  out  80  cents.  When  Smith 
deposits  a  dollar,  80  cents  are  loaned  to 
Jones.  Jones  deposits  the  80  cents:  and 
64  cents  arc  loaned  to  Brown.  Brown 
buys  from  Green,  and  Green  deposits  the 
64  cents;  whereupon  the  bank  loans  out 
51  cents.    And  so  on. 

On  demand  deposits  the  banks  pay  no 
interest  whatever;  yet  every  dollar  they 
loan  is  out  at  interest  averaging  about 
6  percent.  These  are  concerns  licensed 
to  do  business  witii  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  whici  represents  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  banks 
were  permitted  to  double  the  charge  for 
the  services  they  w  ?re  rendering  in  some 
cases,  and  greatly  increase  that  charge 
in  all  other  cases.  The  charge  in  this 
case  is  called  interest. 

This  was  the  flelc  in  which  it  was  easi- 
est for  the  administration  to  reward 
wealthy  friends  foi  campaign  contribu- 
tions. It  was  so  complicated  that  a  poor 
man  could  not  pos.<;ibly  figure  it  all  out. 
Any  time  some  onr  did  complain  about 
it.  nothing  more  was  required  than  for 
some  Wall  Street  banker  to  state  that 
complaining  endangered  the  economy. 

The  entire  matter  could  thus  be  cov- 
ered up  thi-ough  the  use  of  slogans  like 
"lioncst  money,"  "hard  money,"  and  so 
on. 

Natuially,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  credit  and  imprest  on  borrowed 
money.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  coaitry  cannot  remain 
prospcroas  with  high  interest  rates.  It 
seems  that  Republicans  are  unable  to 
keep  interest  rates  down  when  they  are 
in  power.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
Democrats  should  not  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job. 


Dui-ing  the  20  years  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Truman  occu- 
pied the  White  House,  the  average  rate 
of  interest  on  new  Federal  issues  was 

1.7  percent.  This  contrasts  with  a  fig- 
ure of  almost  5  percent  on  new  issues 
for  the  Republican  year  1960, 

I  regret  to  state  that  since  President 
Kennedy  assumed  office,  overall  interest 
rates  have  continued  to  rise.  Three- 
month  Treasury  bills  were  up  from  a 
yield  of  2.3  percent  in  January  1961  to 

2.8  percent  in  the  week  ending  with 
March  17  of  this  year. 

Taxable  bonds  rose  from  3.9  percent 
to  4.03  percent. 

High-grade  municipal  bonds  fell  from 
3.46  percent  to  3.18  percent. 

Corporate  AAA  bonds  remained  about 
the  same,  rising  from  4.32  percent  in 
January  1961  to  4.39  percent. 

Corf>orate  BAA  bonds  moved  from  5.08 
percent  to  5.04  percent. 

Prime  commercial  paper  rose  from 
2.98  percent  to  3.25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  figures  of  this  kind  are 
pertinent  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  antibuslness. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that,  what- 
ever fault  there  may  be  lies  in  the  other 
direction.  I  would  like  to  see  this  Demo- 
cratic administration  continue  in  the 
tradition  of  its  predecessors  with  regard 
to  interest  rates  and  fiscal  policy. 


REVIEW  OF  U.S.  POLICY  ON  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  URGED  BY  SENATE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  U.S.  policy  in 
southeast  Asia.  Jhe  able  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate made  a  thought-provoking  and 
searching  speech  to  the  Nation  a  few 
days  ago.  The  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
is  by  a  Senator  who  brings  to  the  sub- 
ject knowledge  gained  by  many  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  personal  visits  to  south- 
east Asia. 

His  speech  has  stimulated  an  editorial 
in  the  San  Antonio  Light,  one  of  the  im- 
portant newspapers  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m.  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Light,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for 
Thursday,  June  14,  1962,  captioned 
"Blowing  the  Whistle,"  which  is  most 
laudatory  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blowing   the   Whistle 

When  the  Democratic  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  takes  a  positive  stand  on  a  phase 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  It. 

The  State  Department  Is  accustomed  to 
going  Its  own  way  but  It  cannot  Ignore  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  because  he  Is  a  real 
power  In  the  Senate  and  because  he  Is  a 
learned  man,  a  former  university  professor. 

Mansfield  wants  our  policy  In  southeast 
Asia  reviewed.  We  have  poured  $3  blUlon 
Into  that  area  with  small  results. 

Oxir  allies  do  not  choose  to  fight  even  for 
their  own  security.    Aid  seems  to  disappear 


among  government  offlclals,  very  little  com- 
ing down  to  the  people. 

The  amount  that  some  recipients  of  oiir 
aid  spend  for  Parisian  dresses  and  furs  would 
shock  this  country. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  says : 

"After  years  of  enormous  expenditures  of 
aid  In  South  Vietnam,  that  country  Is  more, 
rather  than  less,  dependent  on  aid  from  the 
United  States." 

This  does  require  explanation. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 

AGREEMENTS  FOR  COOPERATION 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  PEACEFLTL  USES 

OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY— NOTICE  OF 

HEARING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  would  like  to 
advise  all  Members  of  the  Senate  of  four 
proposed  amendments  to  agreements  for 
cooperation  with  other  nations  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
recently  submitted  to  the  Joint  Comm^it- 
tee  by  the  executive  branch. 

These  are  amendments  to  agreements 
for  cooperation  with  Brazil,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Portugal,  and  Thailand.  In 
each  case  the  agreement  is  extended  for 
2  years  and  contains  a  provision  which 
would  facilita,te  assumption  of  safe- 
guards by  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  if  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  the  present  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendment  with  Brazil, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  ap- 
proval, a  letter  from  the  President  con- 
taining the  appropriate  determinations 
and  authorizing  execution  of  the  amend- 
ment. £ind  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
chaiiinan  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  amendments  smd 
the  correspondence  concerning  the 
amendments  with  China,  Portugal,  and 
Thailand  are  similar  in  all  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  also  received  amend- 
ments to  two  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion with  Euratom,  relating  to  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  also  an 
amendment  to  the  agreement  for  cooper- 
ation with  Belgium  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  been 
informed  that  amendments  to  the  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  with  the  follow- 
ing nations  and  governmental  entities 
are  now  in  final  stages  of  negotiation, 
and  may  soon  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  for  review:  Argentina,  city 
of  West  Berlin,  France.  Israel.  Greece, 
South  Africa.  Sweden,  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  scheduled  a  pub- 
lic hearing  by  the  subcommittee  on 
Monday,  June  25.  1962,  at  2  p.m.  to  con- 
sider the  various  proposed  amendments 
which  may  then  be  i>ending  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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Exhibit  1 
UJS.  Atomic  Enxbgt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  6. 1962. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLinixD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
DzAX  Mb.  Holifizlo:  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this  let- 
ter: 

(a)  An  executed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil; 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  approving  the  amendment,  con- 
taining his  determination  that  Its  perform- 
ance will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  authorizing  Its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  for  2  years  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  signed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  on 
August  3,  1955.  as  amended  by  amendments 
signed  on  July  9,  1958,  and  June  11.  1960. 
The  amendment  also  Includes,  in  article  I, 
provisions  contained  in  other  similar  agree- 
ments which  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
Brazil  of  materials,  including  limited  quanti- 
ties of  special  nuclear  material,  for  use  in 
defined  research  projects  when  such  materials 
are  not  available  commercially.  In  order  to 
facilitate  assumption  of  safeguards  adminis- 
tration by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA),  the  amendment  further 
modifies  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as 
amended,  by  providing.  In  article  n,  that 
the  parties  may  at  any  time  enter  Into 
arrangements  for  application  of  IAEA 
safeguards  to  materials  and  equipment 
transferred  to  Brazil  under  the  agreement, 
without  modifying  the  agreement,  and  that 
such  arrangements  may  include  provisions 
for  suspension  of  safeguards  rights  accorded 
the  Commission  under  the  agreement  during 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  IAEA  safe- 
guards apply  to  the  materials  and  facilities. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  when 
the  two  Governments  have  exchanged  notifi- 
cations that  their  respective  statutory  and 
constitutional  requiremens  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Glenn  E    Seaborg. 

Chairman. 


US  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1962. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  'Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy."' determine  that  its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity, and  authorize  Its  execution.  The  De- 
partment of  State  supports  the  Commission's 
recommendation. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  will 
extend  for  2  years  the  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration signed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  on  Au- 
gust  3.    1955,    as    amended    by   amendments 


signed  on  July  9,  1958,  and  June  11,  1960. 
The  amendment  also  includes.  In  article  I. 
provisions  contained  In  other  similar  agree- 
ments which  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
Brazil  of  materials,  including  limited  quan- 
tities of  Bi>e(  lal  nuclear  material,  for  use  in 
defined  resetirch  projects  when  such  mate- 
rials are  not  available  commercially. 

In  order  to  facilitate  assximptlon  of  safe- 
guards administration  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  the  amend- 
ment further  modifies  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  as  amended,  by  providing,  in 
article  II.  that  the  parties  may  at  any  time 
enter  Into  arrangements  for  application  of 
IAEA  safeguards  to  materials  and  equipment 
transferred  'jo  Brazil  under  the  agreement, 
without  modifying  the  agreement,  and  that 
such  arrangements  may  Include  provisions 
for  suspension  of  safeguards  rights  accorded 
the  Commisiion  under  the  agreement  dur- 
ing the  tlmt;  and  to  the  extent  that  IAEA 
safeguards  apply  to  the  materials  and 
facilities. 

Although  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  was  encouraged  to  let  its 
agreement  e:cplre  this  coming  summer  with 
the  view  that  its  future  requirements  would 
be  satisfied  i.hrough  the  IAEA,  and  the  ma- 
terials and  equipment  transferred  would  be 
placed  under  safeguards  administered  by  the 
IAEA,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  advised  that  It  would  prefer  to  have 
its  Agreement  for  Cooperation  extended  at 
this  time.  Discussions  will  be  continued 
with  the  Brazilian  Government,  however, 
with  the  objective  of  furtlior  encouraj^ing 
that  Government  to  place  its  reactor  and  as- 
sociated fuel  under  safeguards  arrangements 
adminlsterec  by  the  IAEA,  and  to  draw  in- 
creasingly upon  the  resources  of  the  lAE.A 
to  satisfy  Its  future  requirements. 

Following  your  determination,  approval 
and  authoriz;itiDn,  the  lunendmeni  will  be 
formally  executed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  In  compliance 
with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended,  the  amendment  wiil  then  be 
placed  before  the  Joint,  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T   Seaborg, 

Chairman 


The  White  HorsE, 
Wa:ihington.  DC.  May  24.  1962. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
At07nic  Energy  Comrnission. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with 
section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  a  proposed 
"Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy."  as  amended,  and 
recommended  that  I  approve  the  proposed 
amendment,  determine  that  its  performance 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
rea-sonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,   and   authorize   Its  execution 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  .\tomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
would  extend  for  2  years  the  term  of  the 
present  Agreement  for  Cooperation  signed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  on  August  3,  1955,  as 
amended  by  amendments  signed  on  July  9 
1958,  and  June  11,  1960.  The  amendment 
also  includes  language  to  facilitate  assump- 
tion of  safeguards  administration  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  during 
the  term  of  The  agreement  without  further 
modifying    the    agreement,    and    provisions 


which  would  permit  the  transfer  to  Brazil 
of  materials,  including  limited  quantities  of 
special  nuclear  material,  for  use  In  defined 
research  projects  when  such  materials  are 
not  available  commercially. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the   Atomic  Energy   Commission.   I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  amendment  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(b/  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  enclosed  with  your 
letter  submitting  the  proposed  amendment. 

(c)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  United  SUtes  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

Sincerely, 

John  F   Kennedy. 

Ame.ndment  to  Agreement  tor  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  or  the  Unfted 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
or  THE  Untted  States  or  Brazil  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  or  Atomic  Energy 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  Concern- 
ing ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  signed  at 
Riu  de  Janeiro  on  August  3,  1955  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ""Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion"), as  amended  by  the  Agreements 
signed  at  Washington  on  July  9,  1958  and 
June  11,  1960. 
Agree  as  follows: 

article  I 
The  following  new  Article  is  added  direct- 
ly after  Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation, as  amended: 

""article    III  (A) 

"Materials  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the  peace- 
ful u.ses  of  aU)mic  energy  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
or  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  Including 
source  materials,  special  nuclear  materials, 
by-product  material,  other  radioisotopes,  and 
stable  isotopes,  will  be  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  by  the  Commission  for  re- 
search purposes  in  such  quantities  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
when  such  materials  are  not  available  com- 
mercially. In  no  case,  however,  shall  the 
quantity  of  special  nuclear  materials  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  by  reason  of  transfer 
under  thl.s  Article,  be,  at  any  one  time,  in  ex- 
cess of  100  grams  of  contained  U'235.  10 
grams  of  U  233,  250  grams  of  plutonlum  In 
the  form  of  fabricated  foils  and  sources,  and 
10  erams  of  plutonlum  In  other  forms." 

ARTICLE    II 

The  following  sentences  are  added  at  the 
end  of  Article  VII(A)  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  as  amended:  "•  •  •  It  Is  under- 
stood that,  without  modifying  this  Agree- 
ment, the  Parties  may  at  any  time  enter  into 
arrangements  to  provide  for  application  of 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards to  materials  and  facilities  transferred 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  under  this  Agreement.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  such  arrangements  may  In- 
clude provisions  for  suspension  of  the  safe- 
guards rights  accorded  the  Commission  by 
Article   VI.  paragraph   C,  of   this   Agreement 
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during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Agency's  safeguards  apply  to  such  materials 
and  facilities." 

ARTICI  E    in 

Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  la  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  date  "August  2,  1962"'  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "'August 
2    1964." 

a»tic:>e  IV 

This  Amendment  sh  ill  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  et.ch  Government  shall 
have  received  from  t;ie  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  a  id  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shal.  remain  In  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment 

Done  at  Washingtcn,  in  duplicate,  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  May  1962 

For  the  Oovernmem  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Richard  N   Goodwin 
Glenn   T    Seaborg 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil: 

MiGiTEL  A   Oz  DE  Almeida, 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Al,LAN  T    Dalton, 
DivisiOJi   of  International  Affairs.   U  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


COMMERCIAL     COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  iesiim?d  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11040'  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  .system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MtTSKiE  in  the  chair  >,  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  lettered 
"T."  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LoncI,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self  and  certain  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cl( ik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quoram  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.jection.  it  is  so  orcered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  feel  very  deeply  and  sincerely 
about  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill  have  questioned  the  motives 
or  the  integrity  or  the  good  will  of  any 
Member  of  the  Serate  or  of  the  Con- 
gress; and  certainly  [  do  not. 

In  asking  for  live  quorums  and  in  ob- 
jecting to  committees  meeting  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  it  has  not  been  done 
for  the  purpose  of  inconveniencing  any 
Senator  or  any  committee;  but  it  is  very 
difficult,  and  not  very  useful,  to  talk 
about  an  important  subject  of  this  kind 
when  almost  no  Senators  arc  present  to 
listen. 

This  is  a  very  imjjortant  matter,  one 
which  can  and  will  greatly  affect  the  for- 
eign relations  of  :he  United  States. 
The  proposal  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  closer  communication  with  peo- 


ple all  over  the  world.  It  will  bring  into 
operation  a  remarkable  new  kind  of 
communication,  in  which  the  peoples  of 
the  world  can  be  closer  to  one  another, 
in  which  there  can  be  an  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  one  nation 
of  the  problems  of  the  people  of  another 
nation.  All  this  is  important  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  It  is  important  in  the 
interest  of  freedom. 

So  what  we  do  in  cormection  with  this 
bill  will  have  a  very  great  impact  upon 
that  which  all  of  us  who  are  peace-loving 
want — understanding,  communication, 
knowledge  of  one  another,  in  the  inter- 
est of  that  which  we  all  pray  for  and 
dream  of — peace  and  good  will. 

This  issue  is  of  great  importance  do- 
mestically, as  I  shall  F>oint  out  in  this 
and  other  speeches  I  shall  make  on  the 
subject,  and  as  will  be  pointed  out  in 
speeches  which  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  make. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  not 
follow  the  guidelines  or  purposes  set 
forth  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  asked  for  consideration 
of  the  problem.  The  bill  would  create  a 
private  monopoly  and  would  carve  out 
from  the  antitrust  laws  an  exception  to 
the  antitrust  laws — the  first  time  I  know 
of  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  that  a 
monopoly  has  been  carved  out  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  provide  better  enforcement  and 
more  protection  by  virtue  of  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  public  interest  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  pending  bill.  The  sup- 
pliers of  the  hardware  needed  are  not 
protected.  It  violates  the  historic  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  connection  with 
communications  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Nation,  namely,  that  one  form  of 
communication  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
own,  control,  or  op>erate  a  competing 
form  of  communication. 

That  principle  has  been  established  as 
a  result  of  debates  over  a  period  of  many 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  American  principle 
that  has  encouraged  the  development  of 
competing  forms  of  transportation.  We 
do  not  allow  the  railroads  to  own  the  air- 
lines, in  view  of  what  the  railroads,  with 
all  their  good  intentions,  would  do  about 
airlines.  Of  course,  they  would  not 
develop  them.  We  do  not  allow  the  rail- 
roads or  the  airlines  to  own  shipping  on 
the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  Nation. 
And  so  on  down  the  line. 

I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
anyone,  but  this  proposal  is  the  most 
extraordinary  giveaway  of  a  great  asset 
of  the  Nation  that  I  have  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — the  tax- 
payers, if  you  please — has  spent  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  re- 
search on  space  satellite  communica- 
tions in  which  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
research  and  development  has  been  done 
by  the  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  in  re- 
search and  development  in  building  mis- 
siles, rockets,  and  carriers  which  are 
necessary  to  place  a  space  communica- 
tions satellite  in  orbit.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  the  benefits  of  this  research  away 
completely  to  a  private  corporation  for 


profit,  which  will  be  dominated  by  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co , 
as  I  shall  develop  in  my  sp>eech. 

The  taxpayers  get  nothing  in  return 
The  people  who  have  made  this  research 
and  development  possible  are  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  Nation.  They  will 
get  nothing  in  return  for  the  investment 
they  have  made. 

The  pending  proposal  does  not  give  us 
the  best  chance  of  having  the  best  satel- 
lite communications  system  in  the 
shortest  length  of  time. 

It  is  my  opinion — and  it  will  be  de- 
veloped in  various  speeches — that  in 
pursuing  the  course  we  are  pursuing,  or 
are  planning  to  pursue,  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  we  shall  be  far  behind  other  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system.  We  shall  not 
have  the  kind  of  organization  that  can 
negotiate.  We  shall  have  an  obsolete 
one  that  will  not  give  us,  as  a  Nation, 
leadership  in  this  field,  in  which  we  have 
spent  so  much  time,  money,  and  energy. 

The  whole  purport  of  the  bill  involves 
a  gift  to  the  coiporation,  without  the 
corporation  s  giving  anything  back  to  the 
Government.  The  President  is  requii-ed 
to  advise,  to  give  this  or  to  give  that;  but 
there  is  no  reciprocation,  no  giving  back. 

NASA  is  required  to  do  certain  things 
for  the  corporation;  but  the  corporation 
is  required  to  do  nothing  for  NASA. 

The  State  Department  is  required,  if 
It  is  called  upon  by  the  corporation,  to 
negotiate  and  to  arrange  international 
agreements;  but  there  is  no  reciproca- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  do 
anything  for  the  State  Department. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  this  great  American  Repubhc  has 
delegated  it-s  sovereignty  to  a  private 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  which 
of  necessity  must  arise  as  a  result  of  any 
successful  inteiTiational  communications 
satellite  system. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  an  affront,  and 
will  plague  us  the  rest  of  our  days  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  forums  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  are  so  important  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  understanding. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  oppose  the  bill. 
I  know  the  lobbying  which  has  been  and 
is  being  carried  on  for  its  passage.  I 
know  the  high  standing  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communications 
carriers,  particularly  of  A.T.  ii  T..  in  the 
various  States  and  sections  throughout 
the  country-.  These  people  are  inter- 
ested. They  are  good  people.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  being  interested.  But 
they  are  effective  in  getting  over  their 
point  of  view. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  they  have  been  effec- 
tive in  presenting  the  viewpoint  of  pri- 
vate monopoly  commimications  carriers 
and  of  derogating  even  the  Syncom  sys- 
tem, which  of  course  will  be  the  ultimate 
successful  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem. They  are  even  derogatory  of  the 
Advent  .system,  on  which  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army  was  working.  That 
program  has  had  to  be  reappraised. 
A.T.  &  T.  played  a  part  in  the  success  of 
getting  a  substantial  part  of  the  Advent 
program  taken  from  the  Army  and  given 
to  the  Air  Force.    If  any  Senator  wishes 
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to  ask  questions  on  that  subject,  I  am  In 
a  position  to  substantiate  the  statement, 
although  we  might  need  an  executive 
session  in  order  to  see  some  secret  docu- 
ments with  which  I  am  familiar. 

On  July  24.  1961,  President  Kennedy 
issued  a  statement  on  communication 
satellite  policy.  Recognizing  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  had  progressed  to 
such  a  degree  that  communications 
through  the  use  of  space  satellites  had 
become  possible,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  should  exercise 
leadership  in  developing  a  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  world. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
refer  to  the  place  where  this  documen- 
tation can  be  found.  It  Is,  of  course, 
in  the  Comgkxssional  Record.  It  is  also 
to  be  found  In  the  very  excellent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  f  Mr. 
Long],  beginning  on  page  16  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  where  all 
the  copies  of  the  printed  hearings  on  the 
bill  are.  Hearings  have  been  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Long],  and  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee;  but  copies  of 
all  those  hearings  do  not  seem  to  be  on 
the  desks  of  Senators.  I  had  hoped  that 
they  might  be  made  available  for  refer- 
ence by  Senators. 

On  page  16  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  the  guide- 
lines sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent begin. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Interested  public,  the  excellent  re- 
porters and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  will  read  the 
speech  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  It  is  a  most 
thorough  discussion  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem, based  upon  wide  knowledge,  re- 
search, and  study,  logically  and  cou- 
rageously presented.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  learn  of  the  public  interest  in 
this  issue,  to  learn  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  I 
recommend  that  he  read  the  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
which  began  last  Friday  and  continued 
on  Monday,  yesterday,  and  part  of  today. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  control  of  the  lines  has  something 
to  do  with  the  problem,  or  exactly  what 
is  the  situation,  but  one  trouble  we  have 
experienced  is  that  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  any  diagnosis  and 
information  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  the 
proposed  giveaway — the  derogation  of 
our  position  as  a  nation — into  the  news 
media  of  the  coxmtry,  with  some  very 
fine  exceptions,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

This  question  is  complicated.  It  is  in- 
volved. It  is  important.  It  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  restudied  and  understood  by 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  people  of  the 
Nation  can  obtain  the  full  facts  about 
what  the  proposal  means,  almost  with 


unanimity  they  will  rise  in  protest 
against  the  monstrous  bill  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitriist  and  Monopoly. 
Many  important  facts  were  brought  out, 
particularly  in  the  antitrust  and  monop- 
oly field.  With  respect  to  how  little  man- 
ufacturers would  have  difficulty  getting 
business,  with  respect  to  how  an  excep- 
tion to  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
carved  out.  and  with  respect  to  the  vio- 
lation of  many  important  principles  of 
government  which  have  been  established 
over  the  years;  yet  in  many  newspapers 
not  one  word  appeared  about  what  many 
of  us  thought  to  be  very  important 
hearings. 

Somehow  or  other,  when  Mr.  Dingman 
or  someone  else  from  A.T.  &  T.  testified, 
usually  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cover- 
age, and  a  great  deal  of  news  in  various 
media  about  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  time.  This  will 
be  a  difficult  job.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  by  debating  this 
question  fully  we  shall  be  helping  the 
public  interest  and  doing  something  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  i)ointed  out  that  additional  re- 
sources would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the 
task  and  that  a  coordinated  national 
policy  should  guide  the  use  of  these  re- 
sources in  the  public  interest. 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  were  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  development 
and  establishment  of  an  operational 
satellite  communications  system  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace  and  closer 
brotherhocxl  among  the  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

This  was  President  Kennedy  s  message. 
It  has  met  with  a  favorable  response 
among  the  people  of  many  nations  of  the 
world. 

Having  stated  these  principles,  the 
President  said  that  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
system  was  favored,  provided  certain 
policy  requirements  could  be  met.  Those 
requirements  were  as  follows: 

First.  New  and  expanded  international 
communications  services  be  made  avail- 
able at  tlie  earliest  practicable  date; 

Second.  Make  the  system  global  in 
coverage  so  as  to  provide  efficient  com- 
munication service  throughout  the  whole 
world  as  soon  as  technically  feasible,  in- 
cluding service  where  individual  portions 
of  the  coverage  are  not  profitable; 

Third.  Provide  opportunities  for  for- 
eign participation  through  ownership  or 
otherwise,  in  the  communications  satel- 
lite system ; 

Fourth.  Nondiscriminatory  use  of  and 
equitable  access  to  the  system  by  present 
and  future  authorized  communications 
carriers; 

Fifth.  Effective  competition,  such  as 
competitive  bidding,  in  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  used  in  the  system; 

Sixth.  Structure  of  ownership  or  con- 
trol which  will  assure  maximum  possible 
competition; 

Seventh.  Full  compliance  with  anti- 
trust legislation  and  with  the  regulatory 
controls  of  the  Government; 

Eighth..  Development  of  an  econom- 
ical system,  the  benefits  of  which  will 


be  reflected  in  oversea  communication 
rates. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  Commerce  Committee,  HJi.  11040, 
provides  for  private  ownership  of  the 
U.S.  portion  of  the  global  satellite  com- 
munications system,  but  fails  in  many 
ways  to  meet  the  policy  requirements 
established  by  the  President  for  such 
private  ownership.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  private  corporation 
which  would  not  be  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  own  and  operate 
our  portion  of  the  satellite  communica- 
tions system.  This  corporation  would 
be  a  govemmentally  created  private  mo- 
nopoly. In  the  field  of  communications 
via  satellites,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national, this  corporation  would  be  with- 
out competitors,  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical factors  indicate  that  only  one  or 
a  limlLod  number  of  satellite  systems  can 
be  established  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

NO  TRULT  GLOBAL  STSTEM 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  before  us  would 
show  that  it  cannot  insure  that  the 
new  and  expanded  communications  serv- 
ices for  domestic  and  international  use 
will  be  made  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  plan  of  private  own- 
ership as  set  out  in  this  bill  cannot  in- 
sure that  an  operational  satellite  system 
providing  truly  global  coverage  will  be 
put  into  operation  as  soon  as  technically 
feasible.  Without  this  assurance  we  can- 
not depend  on  having  efficient  commu- 
nications service  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  areas  where  coverage  will 
not  be  profitable. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  arc 
intended  to  insure  nondiscriminatory  use 
of.  and  equitable  access  to.  the  satellite 
communications  system  by  present  and 
future  authorized  carriers  are  inade- 
quate. Also  weak  and  inadequate  are 
the  provisions  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  effective  competition  in 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  to  be  used 
by  the  satellite  corporation. 

NONEXISTTNT  COMPTTmON 

One  of  the  most  important  policy  re- 
quirements of  the  President  was  that  the 
structure  of  ownership  or  control  of  any 
private  organization  formed  to  operate 
our  satellite  communications  system 
.should  be  one  that  would  Insure  maxi- 
mum possible  competition.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  requirement  is  ob- 
vious, particularly  when  we  look  at  the 
existing  high  degree  of  concentration 
and  the  absence  of  any  significant  ele- 
ment of  competition  In  the  communica- 
tions industry  today.  The  revolutionary 
development  of  satellite  communications 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  bring  new 
competitive  factors  Into  play  in  the 
communications  industry.  The  advent 
of  space  satellite  communications  has 
given  us  a  chance  to  strengthen  the  mar- 
ket forces  which  are  the  basis  of  our 
competitive  system  of  free  enterprise. 

We  have  at  this  time  the  opportunity 
to  prevent  further  growth  of  private 
monopoly  power  which  is  so  inimical  to 
our  capitalistic  system.  But  H.R.  11040, 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  will  not 
create  a  structure  of  ownership  or  con- 
trol that  will  assure  the  maximum  pos- 
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sible  competition.  In  fact,  instead  of 
bringing  about  the  maximum  amount  of 
competition,  this  b  11  would  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  create  a  private 
monopoly,  and  turn  over  the  ownership 
of  that  private  monopoly  in  large  meas- 
ure to  companies  that  should  be  expected 
to  compete  with  each  other.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  owners,  the  communi- 
cations common  carriers,  are  in  the 
communications  business  already  and 
have  many  millions  of  dollars,  hundreds 
of  millions,  in  fact,  :nvested  in  facilities, 
such  as  cables  under  the  ocean  or  radio 
transmitters  and  icceivcrs  that  send 
transoceanic  mes.sares,  which  would  be 
made  obsolete  throui;h  the  early  develop- 
ment and  full  utilization  of  a  sateUite 
communications  system. 

ANOTHER    EXEMFTION     FROM    ANTITRrST    LAWS 

Full  compliance  with  the  antitrust 
laws  was  a  further  r?quirement  stated  by 
the  President. 

The  President  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  the  antitrust  la'vs.  He  wanted  the 
antitrust  laws  to  be  applicable  to  the 
proposed  satellite  ard  space  communica- 
tion system.  The  bill  would  create  an 
exception  to  the  ant  trust  laws. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago.  the 
bill  would  definitely  allow  communica- 
tion carriers  to  do  things  which  they 
otherwise  could  noi  do  because  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  If  -,hey  did  them  with- 
out the  authorization  of  such  a  bill,  they 
would  be  violating  the  Sherman  Act. 
They  would  be  violating  other  antitrust 
laws.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  they  would  be  convicted.  Our  laws 
simply  do  not  allov/  a  consortium  such 
as  the  one  the  bill  oroposes.  The  com- 
panies would  work  together  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  doirg  a  specific  act,  but 
they  would  be  in  the  position  of  being 
forced  together.  Ihcy  would  be  in  a 
position  to  talk  things  over,  and  thus 
violate  the  antitrust  laws  and  even  other 
laws. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress and  our  Government  generally, 
which  takes  such  pride  in  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  which  we  know  are  the 
guardians  of  our  fn?e  competitive  enter- 
prises system,  would  by  its  own  action 
make  possible  the  doing  of  something 
which  in  and  of  itself  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitiust  laws.  It  would 
carve  itself  out  an  exception.  How  can 
we  expect  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  compliance  with 
them,  if  we  take  the  lead  in  writing  ex- 
ceptions such  as  the  one  proposed? 

Only  if  Congress  creates  this  exemp- 
tion will  it  be  possible  for  the  competing 
firms  to  join  together  in  this  proposed 
joint  venture  to  own  the  private  satellite 
corporation.  It  would  require  a  peculiar 
kind  of  logic  to  b<?  able  to  argue  that 
something  which  requires  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  for  its  very  ex- 
istence can  nonetheless  represent  full 
compliance  with  th;  same  antitrust  laws. 
It  is  inconsistent  vdth  the  principles  of 
our  antitrust  laws  to  allow  competitors 
and  suppliers  to  o^^•n  the  company  with 
which  they  must  comi>ete  and  which 
they  must  supply. 

I  am  sorry  that  none  of  the  spokes- 
men who  support  the  bill  are  here.    I 


would  think  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  would  wish  to  hear  the 
arguments  against  it  and  be  present  to 
support  the  bill,  but  apparently  they  feel 
so  sure  of  their  position  that  they  do 
not  care  to  come  to  the  Chamber.  Per- 
haps they  may  be  present  later. 

It  has  been  argued  by  spokesmen  who 
support  this  bill  that  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  communications  carriers  to 
participate  in  ownership  of  the  satellite 
corporation.  Our  common  objective, 
agreed  on  by  everyone,  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  workable  satel- 
lite communications  system.  The  com- 
mon carriers  have  technical  knowledge 
which  will  be  valuable  in  reaching  this 
objective,  but  from  these  two  separate 
facts  it  does  not  follow  that  the  only  way 
to  enlist  the  technical  skills  and  know- 
how  for  use  in  development  of  an  opera- 
tional system  is  by  allowing  the  owners  of 
those  skills  to  own  the  private  corpora- 
tion. Any  argument  that  a  failure  to 
allow  such  participation  in  ownership  by 
the  carriers  will  retard  the  development 
of  the  system  is  a  serious  accusation 
against  the  carriers,  the  manufacturing 
and  supplying  corporations,  and  the  in- 
dividuals who  possess  the  technical 
knowledge.  I  would  not  make  such  an 
argument  nor  would  I  support  such  an 
accusation.  By  the  same  token,  I  cannot 
believe  that  those  who  favor  this  bill  ac- 
tually have  so  httle  faith  in  our  Nation 
that  they  can  take  their  own  argument 
seriously.  The  necessary  skills  and  tech- 
nology currently  in  possession  of  the 
communications  industry  could  readily 
be  made  available  to  any  agency  orga- 
nized, created,  or  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  satellite  communications 
system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  really  not  the  com- 
panies who  are  making  the  argument 
that  their  skills  will  not  be  available 
unless  they  have  a  private  monopoly. 
They  do  not  do  this  themselves.  They 
are  doing  themselves  very  proud,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  and  they  have  a  better  rec- 
ord than  that.  We  did  a  good  job  in 
developing  atomic  energy  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. The  way  we  did  it  was  that  con- 
tracts for  different  specific  operations 
were  given  to  private  corpwrations,  such 
as  Union  Carbide,  Eastman  Kodak,  and 
many  others.  Their  technicians  did  a 
magnificent  job  under  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  only 
thing  that  the  Manhattan  project  did, 
which  was  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, was  in  the  main,  at  least,  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  various  con- 
tractors. 

A  great  many  corporations,  including 
the  Hughes  Aircraft,  RCA,  Bendix, 
Philco,  and  many  others  have  been  doing 
a  fine  job  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  com- 
munications satellite.  There  are  small 
companies  also,  like  Sjeldahl.  A.T.  &  T. 
bid  on  the  so-called  Relay  project  to 
do  the  job  as  a  contractor.  I  am  sure, 
had  it  been  the  successful  bidder  it  would 
have  put  its  best  scientists  and  techni- 
cians on  the  work.  It  would  have  done 
a  good  job.     The  Government  decided 


to  give  that  particular  contract  to  RCA. 
RCA  has  been  doing  a  very  good  job 
on  it. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  companies — and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know 
better — to  fall  for  the  argiunent  that  be- 
cause a  company  cannot  have  a  monop- 
oly in  doing  something  and  reap  profits 
out  of  it,  it  will  not  put  its  best  skilled 
men  to  work  on  it.  and  put  forth  its  best 
energy  and  skill  in  doing  the  job  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  appro- 
priately selected  organization  from  con- 
tracting with  the  carriers,  the  equipment 
manufacturers,  or  the  individuals  who 
are  needed  to  make  the  program  a 
success. 

The  U.S.  communication  satellite  pro- 
gram got  off  to  a  bad  start.  When  the 
possibility  of  a  space  communication 
satellite  occurred,  the  Government,  in 
January  1961,  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  organize  plans  for  the  control  and 
ownership  and  development  of  the  satel- 
lite communications  system  was  to  have 
the  communication  carriers  themselves 
decide  on  the  plan  and  the  program. 
This  is  exactly  like  having  the  foxes  take 
care  of  the  henhouse,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  pointed  out  the  other 
day. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs, 
Neubercer  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  wish  he  could  have  been 
present  earlier  to  hear  me  commend  his 
outstanding  speech. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  will  read  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  in  the  Record.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Antimonopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>',  is 
very  much  concerned  about  this  subject 
as  a  monopoly  problem.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing,  when  the  Federal  Government 
undertook  to  determine  what  should  be 
done  with  this  fantastic  new  develop- 
ment, which  will  have  a  million-dollar 
impact  annually  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  should  ask  the 
so-called  international  communications 
carriers  to  present  a  plan  as  to  how  the 
program  should  be  carried  out.  It  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  for 
the  various  interests  to  even  get  together 
in  a  rocHn  to  talk  about  anything  of 
mutual  interest  among  them  unless  they 
first  asked  tlie  consent  of  the  Justice 
Department.  So  the  consent  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  obtained.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  law  for  them  even  to  get  together  in 
a  room.  They  did  get  together.  They 
got  together  to  see  what  should  be  done. 
When  they  were  all  through,  to  whom 
did  they  say  it  should  be  given?  They 
said,  "Give  it  to  us." 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
said,  it  is  like  putting  the  foxes  in  charge 
of  the  henhouse.  Their  recwnmenda- 
tion  was.  "Give  it  to  us;  ta  nobody  else." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  Is  where  we 
got  off  to  a  bad  start.    It  is  like  saying 
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to  the  railroads,  when  the  airplanes  first 
came  into  being:  "What  should  we  do 
about  airplane  development?  We  will 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee,  and  we 
will  let  jrou,  the  railroads,  decide  who  is 
going  to  own  and  operate  the  airplanes." 
In  other  words,  we  would  let  the  rail- 
roads decide  what  limits  should  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  airplane 
industry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  same 
thing  could  have  been  done  with  refer- 
ence to  bus  transportation.  We  could 
have  let  the  railroads  appoint  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  decide  who  should  own  the 
buses.  They  would  have  gotten  together 
and  then  come  forth  with  the  answer: 
"We  will  own  the  buses.  That  is  our 
recommendation.  We  will  own  the 
buses,  and  no  one  else." 

The  same  thing  could  have  been  true 
with  respect  to  the  trucking  lines,  as  to 
who  should  own  the  trucking  lines.  The 
railroads  could  have  said:  "Give  them  to 
us.  and  nobody  else.  We  will  own  the 
trucking  lines." 

They  would  have  recommended  what 
has  been  the  recommendation  in  this 
case.  They  would  have  recommended 
that  they  join  in  a  consortium. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  same  way 
the  development  of  our  intercoastal 
canal  could  have  been  decided.  An  ad 
hoc  committee  could  have  been  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  the  railroads  and  air- 
lines and  buses,  to  decide  how  the  canal 
should  be  operated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  same 
system  could  have  been  followed  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  ad  hoc  committee 
no  doubt  would  have  said:  "Do  not  build 
it  in  international  waters,  because  Can- 
ada will  have  some  voice  in  it.  Let  us 
build  it  up  the  Hudson  River  and  give 
Us  ownership  of  the  locks  and  everything 
else.   Give  it  to  us." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  certainly 
can  recognize  a  conflict  of  interest  here, 
can  he  not? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  started  out  with 
a  conflict  of  interest.  The  parties  start- 
ed by  doing  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  They 
could  not  even  have  gotten  together  in 
the  first  place  if  they  had  not  obtained 
an  exemption  or  waiver  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

It  is  the  most  outrageous,  ridiculous 
approach  to  a  great  problem  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  I  know  of  no  parallel  in 
American  history  in  which  people  were 
picked  by  the  Government  to  protect 
their  own  property,  people  who  want  to 
have  this  great  asset  themselves  and  de- 
cide who  shall  own  it  and  operate  it. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission could  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion without  appointing  a  committee  to 
do  so.  Their  candid  answer  would  have 
been,  "Give  it  to  us."  That  is  what  the 
bill  would  do.  Anyway,  that  is  how  the 
program  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  Un- 
doubtedly, with  the  ad  hoc  report  by  the 
people  who  wanted  to  benefit  from  the 
program,  saying,  "Give  it  to  us."  they 
talked  with  officials  in  NASA  and  other 
agencies.  In  the  other  agencies  there 
were  persons  who  had  been  with  or  were 
on  loan  from  the  very  beneficiaries,  the 


companies  who  were  joining  in  urging. 
"Give  It  to  us." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Docs  not  the 
Senator  know  that  after  the  proposed 
plan  was  made,  the  representatives  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System,  which  Is.  of 
course.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  then  proceeded  to  look  up  the 
people  who  might  have  some  influence, 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
and  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  actually  did  its  best  to  try 
to  have  that  plan  adopted? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  that  is  .so. 
They  did  not  get  away  with  their  plan. 
The  ad  hoc  committee  wanted  the  whole 
thing.  They  did  not  want  the  pub- 
lic to  have  a  share  of  stock.  They  per- 
suaded the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — and  it  was  not  hard  to 
persuade  the  Commission,  because  the 
carriers  have  always  had  great  influence 
with  the  Commission — to  take  that  posi- 
tion, and  that  was  the  position  of  the 
FCC. 

They  said,  in  effect.  "Give  it  all  to  us, 
even  though  we  do  not  think  it  is  really 
revolutionary." 

They  tried  to  belittle  the  effectiveness 
of  and  the  great  good  which  could  come 
from  the  proposal.  That  is  how  the  ad- 
ministration got  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  bill  ought  to 
be  sent  back  to  committee  and  put  over 
until  the  next  Congress.  The  people  will 
then  be  able  to  know  what  is  happening. 

Mi-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  this 
situation  comparable  with  the  analogy 
which  a  former  Democratic  standard 
bearer.  Adlai  Stevenson,  made  concern- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act?  He  said  that 
act  had  been  annended  a  number  of 
times.  Its  own  sponsor  ha.s  recom- 
mended 25  amendments.  Mr.  Stevenson 
said  that  if  a  person  had  a  tire  which 
had  had  50  punctures  in  it.  rather  than 
to  repair  the  tire  again,  the  owner  would 
probably  get  another  tire. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agree.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  way  to  put  the  bill 
in  such  shape  as  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  of 
those  who  support  the  bill  insisted  upon 
amendments  which  tended  to  go  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  amendments 
were  not  supported  by  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  On  that 
basis,  they  point  out  their  great  inde- 
pendence in  acting  on  the  bill.  But  is 
it  not  really  true  that  the  amendments 
to  the  bill,  while  they  might  tend  to  miti- 
gate some%vhat  the  faulty  nature  of  the 
proposal,  failed  to  remove  its  basic  de- 
fects? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct.  In  that  connection, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  most  generous  in  allowing 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  me  to 
testify  at  length  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  He  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity to  present  several  suggested 
amendments  which  we  desired  to  pro- 
pose. Some  of  them  have  been  accepted, 
but  they  do  not  remove  the  great  basic 
difficulty  in  the  bill. 

Also,  while  the  bill  has  been  improved 
in  some  respects,  it  has  also  been  made 


worse  in  committee  in  other  respects. 
AT.  &  T.  is  now  in  a  position  to  own  50 
percent  of  the  stock,  or  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  stock  set  aside,  for  the  carriers. 
In  a  previous  bill,  they  were  limited,  as  I 
recall,  to  25  percent.  So  while  there  has 
been  .some  improvement,  there  has  also 
been  .some  derogation  In  favor  of  greater 
dominance  by  the  big  carriers,  especially 
AT,  L  T, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  appreciate  the 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
Mana. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  the  notable  work  he  has  been  doing 
to  inform  the  Senate  and  the  country 
uf  the  great  detriment  to  the  country 
which  would  result  from  enactment  of 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee held  iriformative  hearings.  Then 
he  testified  day  after  day  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  made  a  notable  contribution  In  the 
Senate  and  before  the  committees.  I  ex- 
press my  commendation  of  his  vigor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
It  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to 
all  of  us  to  observe  the  great  amount  of 
attention  wliich  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  given  to  this  important  problem.  In 
this  matter,  as  he  does  in  so  many  others 
which  I  could  enumerate,  he  works 
courageously  and  ever  diUgently  for  the 
public  interest.  He  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  at 
all  times  and  was  instnunental  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  committee  held  full 
and  complete  hearings.  He  presented 
many  amendments,  some  of  which  were 
adopted,  which  improved  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettJ  wrote  pertinent 
minority  views,  urging  rejection  of  the 
bill.  Their  views  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  I  congratulate 
the  Senators  upon  them. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  ftu-ther  commend  him  for  the  affirma- 
tive proposal  which  he  has  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  His  has  not  been  merely 
a  negative  view,  seeking  to  oppose  a  bill 
wliich  is  pending.  He  himself  has  pend- 
ing affirmative  proposed  legislation,  and 
he  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  that  being  the 
amendment  designated  "6-15-62-H,"  to 
call  upon  the  Satellite  Communications 
Authority  to  act  to  create  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation  and  to  keep  the 
rates  at  a  level  which  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  So  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  not  merely  followed  a  course 
of  negation;  he  has  followed  an  affirma- 
tive com-se,  a  course  which  seeks  to  do 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try; something  which  will  be  workable 
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and  practicable  and  will  result  in  great 
benefit  to  all  th-;  people  of  the  Nation. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  the  positive, 
affirmative  appmach  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  KEFAUV121.  The  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. I  know  it,  will  be  given  careful 
attention  in  the  Senate  and  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  YARBOF:OUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


AWARD   OF    PROJECT   MOHOLE 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  on 
March  30.  1962,  I  requested  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  its 
award  of  a  contract  for  phase  II  of  Proj- 
ect Mohole  to  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc..  of  Houston.  Tex.  On  June  18.  1962. 
the  Comptroller  General  submitted  to 
mc  an  8-page  report  on  this  matter. 

In  this  report  the  Comptroller  General 
summarized  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  mak- 
ing this  procurement.  He  noted  that  the 
NSF  has  tentatively  agreed  to  award 
Brown  ii  Root  a  fixed  fee  contract  of 
$1.8  million,  based  on  a  project  duration 
of  about  5  years  and  ultimate  project 
casts  of  $43  6  million. 

The  Comptroller  General  expres.sod 
doubt  that  "meaningful  estimates  of 
costs  could  have  been  developed  for  a 
research  project  such  as  Mohole."  He 
did  note,  however,  that  the  final  com- 
peting groups  were  asked  in  January 
1962.  by  the  NSF.  "to  estimate  the  cost 
and  time  required  to  cari-y  the  project 
throuf^h  the  initial  penetration  of  the 
mantle  beneath  the  earth's  crust." 

I  found  it  revealing  that  Global-Acro- 
jet-Shell  Marine  Co.  a  joint  venture, 
estimated  a  cast  of  $23  million  and  a  time 
requirement  of  33^5  months.  Brown 
ii  Root  estimated  $35  million  and  5  years, 
while  Socony  Mobil  estimated  $44  mil- 
lion and  about  5  years.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  the  apparent  award  cost  and  time 
will  be  that  proposed  by  Socony  Mobil, 
although  the  award  will  go  to  Brown 
ii  Root. 

In  the  Comptroller  Generals  report.  I 
foui^d  e.'^pecially  interesting  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  contractor  selection  proce- 
dures which  were  u.sed  by  the  NSF  in 
making  this  award.  Generally,  five 
broad  categories  of  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  various  propo.sals  were 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  NSF. 
These  criteria  and  their  subfactors  had 
various  weights  and  points.  The  least 
weight.  8  percent,  was  given  to  the 
"financial  capability  '  of  the  firm:  an- 
other 8  percent  was  assigned  to  "com- 
prehension and  soundness  of  approach"; 
then  14  percent  to  "support  facilities 
available  or  readily  obtainable";  31  per- 
cent was  assigned  to  "technical  and 
scientific  experience  and  capability." 
However,  the  greatest  emphasis.  39  per- 
cent, was  given  to  "management  and 
policy  considerations." 

Despite  this  emphasis  on  "policy"  con- 
siderations, a  preliminary  evaluation 
panel  consisting  of  six  program  and 
administrative  staff  members  of  the 
Foundation  ranked  Brown  &;  Root  fifth 


out  of  11  responsive  proposals.  This 
panel  stated  that  the  proposal  of  Socony 
Mobil  was  "in  a  class  by  itself — outstand- 
ing as  to  every  important  aspect."  The 
panel  noted  that  the  Global- Aero  jet- 
Shell  proposal  was  in  a  strong  second 
position;  but,  accordiixg  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  panel  "found  no  ap- 
parent clear-cut  order"  below  these  two 
proposals. 

The  NSF  Director  next  appointed  a  re- 
view panel  of  four  senior  NSF  officials 
"to  make  a  further  evaluation  and  review 
the  work  of  the  preliminary  evaluation 
panel.  '  The  Socony  Mobil  proposal  was 
again  found  to  be  the  best  of  those  re- 
ceived. According  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  two  panels  in  a  joint  re- 
port "unanimously  selected  the  proposal 
of  Socony  Mobil  as  their  first  choice  and 
agreed  that  the  proposals  of  Brown  & 
Root.  General  Electric,  Global-Aerojet- 
Shell,  and  Zapata— Off-Shore  Co.— stood 
out  over  the  others." 

In  December  1961.  these  five  organi- 
zations had  individual  conferences  with 
NSF  officials.  A  reevaluation  took  place ; 
and  Global -Aerojet -Shell  now  scored 
first,  with  968;  Socony  Mobil  was  second, 
with  964.  Much  further  down  the  hst 
was  Brown  &  Root,  with  899;  followed 
by  Zapata  Off-Shore  Co.,  with  890;  and 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  with  846.  Al- 
though only  9  points  separated  Zapata 
from  Brown  &  Root,  the  latter  re- 
mained in  the  competition,  while  Zapata 
and  GE  were  dropped. 

The  preliminai-y  evaluation  panel 
recommended  that  the  three  remaining 
organizations  be  visited  in  order  "to  ob- 
tain additional  information  for  making 
a  final  evaluation."  Following  these 
visits,  the  two  panels,  in  another  joint 
report,  stated  that  all  three  organiza- 
tions were  competent  to  complete  effec- 
tively the  Mohole  project.  According 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  these 
panels  "made  no  recommendation  as  to 
the  one  which  should  be  selected,  t>ecause 
of  the  panels'  inability  to  reconcile  com- 
pletely the  varying  views  of  the  individ- 
ual panel  members." 

Both  "competence"  and  "policy"  fac- 
tors were  among  the  crit-eria.  But  it 
was  noted  that  the  panel  was  "equally 
divided  between  the  selection  of  Brown 
&  Root  and  one  of  the  oil  companies, 
with  Global-Aerojet-Shell  favored  if  an 
oil  company  was  to  be  selected." 

The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  under  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  NSF  Board,  awarded 
the  contract  to  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 
The  Comptroller  General  states  that  the 
NSF  was  "within  its  statutory  authority 
in  awarding  the  contract  by  negotiation 
rather  than  by  competitive  bidding  under 
formal  advertising  procedures." 

While  noting  that  the  "criteria  and 
weights  are  basically  sound  and  proper 
for  application  in  a  procurement  of  this 
nature."  the  Comptroller  General  makes 
it  clear  that  "becatise  of  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  engineering  judgments 
necessarily  involved  in  such  apphca- 
tion — he  was — unable  to  state  whether 
the  criteria  were  adequately  applied  in 
evaluating  the  proposals." 

Referring  specifically  to  various  "pol- 
icy" factors  "which  were  not  included 
in  the  point  evaluation  but  were  consid- 


ered in  the  final  evaluation,"  the  Comp- 
troller General  noted  that  while  they 
were  proper,  "the  records  are  not  as  clear 
as  might  be  desired  on  this  point."  He 
added  that  'it  would  appear  that  any  ad- 
vantage Global-Aerojet-Shell  and  So- 
cony Mobil  may  have  held  over  Brown  & 
Root  in  the  factors  previously  considered 
in  the  point  evaluation  was  offset  by 
policy  determinations  favoring  Brown  L 
Root." 

The  Comptroller  General  stated  that 
both  the  panels  and  the  Director  consid- 
ered ix)licy  factors  in  considerable  de- 
tail, but  that  "in  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  such  determinations  were  arbitrary 
or  capricious,  this  Office — of  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States — will  not 
attempt  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  contracting  agency." 

I  do  not  quaiTel  with  that,  Madam 
President. 

So  far  as  the  Comptroller  General  is 
concerned,  this  case,  which  began  when 
the  NSF  arbitrarily  denied  the  press 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Mohole 
award,  is  closed.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
scrutiny  the  Comptroller  General  gave 
this  matter.  I  am  disappoint-ed.  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  recom- 
mend legislation  which  would  claiify 
the  requirements  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  open-end  awards  of  this  type. 
I  do  believe  that  the  executive  branch, 
the  responsible  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  all  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar,  have  a 
.solemn  obligation  to  further  examine 
similar  situations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  public  in- 
terest is  served  in  the  award  of  this  con- 
tract. I  hope  it  is.  I  do  know  that  the 
Comptroller  General  portrays  a  history 
of  this  transaction  that  is  difficult  for 
me  to  understand. 

My  concern  in  this  governmental  con- 
tract, as  in  every  governmental  transac- 
tion, is  the  protection  of  the  interest  of 
the  American  people.  In  an  award,  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  should  prevail. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  important  ele- 
ment of  judgment  by  the  public  servant 
involved  in  the  awaid.  But  when  so- 
called  "policy  considerations"  overturn 
what  appear  to  be  unassailable  facts  on 
who  can  do  the  job  the  cheapest,  those 
"policy  considerations  '  ought  to  be  fully 
and  completely  disclosed.  And  except 
where  the  national  security  is  a  factor, 
the  public's  business  ought  alwaj's  to  be 
performed  in  full  public  view. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  conclusion  that  in  the 
field  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's procurement  policy,  no  legislative 
changes  are  indicated.  This  problem,  in 
my  view,  requires  considerable  careful 
study  by  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
by  the  Senate  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
work  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. We  seek  to  ser\'e  the  public  in- 
terest, not  the  interests  of  the  selfish 
few,  no  matter  how  pohtically  powerful 
they  may  appear  to  be. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  June  18  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  me: 
the  text  of  my  letter  in  regard  to  this 
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matter,  dated  March  20,  and  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation:  the  text  of  my  March  30 
letter  to  the  Comptroller  General;  as 
well  as  newspaper  articles  on  this  mat- 
ter from  the  March  18,  March  22.  April 
1.  April  3,  May  11,  and  May  18  issues  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States 
Washington.  June  18.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  H  Kuchel. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  dated  March  30.  1962,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  award  of  letter  contract  NSF- 
C260  to  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  phase  II  of 
the  deep  crustal  studies  of  the  earth — com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Mohole  project. 
You  requested  our  opinion  as  to  what  Fed- 
eral statutes  governed  the  award  of  the 
contract;  whether  the  statutes  were  followed: 
and  since  there  was  no  competitive  bidding, 
what  recommendations.  U  any.  we  could 
suggest  for  improvements  to  the  law  which 
would  serve  the  public  interest  more  eCR- 
ciently  You  also  requested  our  views  relat- 
ing to  the  administrative  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  the  award  of  the  contract.  Including  the 
soundness  of  the  qualitative  standards  used 
and  whether  such  standards  were  adhered 
to  In  light  of  the  award. 

Our  comments  and  conclusions  relating  to 
these  matters  follow 

Letter  contract:  The  letter  contract  be- 
tween the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
Brown  &  Root.  Inc  .  dated  March  16.  1962, 
IS  an  agreement  to  negotiate  a  definitive 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  services,  material,  facilities, 
:ind  all  work  necesrary  for  the  drilling,  sam- 
pling, and  loi;ging  of  a  hole  through  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  The  contract  provides 
for  Brown  <Se  Root  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  preparation  of  an  engineering  plan, 
detailed  cost  estimates,  and  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  various  scientific  and 
engineering  aspects  of  the  project.  The  con- 
tract further  provides  for  the  execution  of 
a  definitive  contract  by  June  20.  1962,  at 
which  time  the  letter  contract  will  terminate, 
unless  extended  by  the  foundation.  Ex- 
penditures or  obligations  of  Brown  &  Root 
under  the  letter  contract  are  limited  to  $1.2 
million,  except  that  the  limitation  may  be 
Increased  by  the  foundation  upon  request 
by  the  contractor. 

We  were  Informed  by  contract  officials  of 
the  foundation  that  negotiations  with  Brown 
&  Root  were  proceeding  toward  the  award 
of  a  definitive  contract  and  that  the  nego- 
tiations have  resulted  In  a  tentative  under- 
.standlng  for  a  fixed  fee  of  $1.8  million  based 
(in  a  project  duration  of  about  5  years  and 
ultimate  project  costs  of  about  $43.6  mil- 
lion. 

Contracting  authority:  The  letter  contract 
was  made  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1861-1881). 
Section  3  of  the  act  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Foundation,  among  other  things,  "to 
Inltlat*  and  support  basic  scientific  research 
and  programs  to  strengthen  scientific  re- 
search potential  In  the  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, medical,  biological,  engineering,  and 
other  sciences,  by  making  contracts  •  •  • 
to  support  such  scientific  activities  •  •  *." 
Section  11  of  the  act  further  authorizes  the 
Foundation,  within  the  limitations  of  avail- 
able appropriations,  to  do  all  things  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
including  specifically  the  authority,  when 
deemed  appropriate,  to  enter  Into  contracts 


for  carrying  on  basic  research  activities 
without  legal  consideration,  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  formal  advertising. 

Contractor  selection  procedures:  The  se- 
lection of  the  contractor  began  on  July  27. 
1961,  when  the  P\iundatlon  issued  an  "Invi- 
tatloia  To  Submit  Proposal  for  Phase  II  of 
Mohole  Project."  The  invitation  requested 
that  prospective  contractors  submit  pro- 
posals for  the  management  of  the  entire 
project  including  the  providing  of  necessary 
services,  facilities,  material,  and  equipment. 
The  Invitation  furtlier  stated  that 

"Proposals  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  engineering  approach,  skills,  experience, 
and  your  independent  appraisals  as  to  how 
you  would  manage  the  entire  prograni  •  •  • 
Your  submission  showing  your  comprehen- 
sion of  and  response  to  the  problem,  the 
feasibility  of  your  approach  and  your  demon- 
strated capabilities  will  be  among  the  key 
factors  in  selection  of  the  prime  contractor. " 

la  addition  to  the  management  proposal, 
prospective  contractors  were  reqviested  to 
submit  supplemental  information  relating, 
among  other  things,  to  their  experience  in 
the  field  of  experimental  projects,  the  quail. 
flcations  of  staff  members  that  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  project,  the  organization's 
experience  in  marine  operations,  the  avail- 
ability of  facilities  required  for  the  pruject, 
and  the  rate  of  fixed  and  overhead  fees  that 
would  be  charged  to  tiie  contract.  Pros- 
pective contractors  were  specifically  advised, 
however,  that  "cost  estimates  are  not  required 
to  be  submitted  m  response  to  this  Invita- 
tion." We  were  informed  by  oiflcials  of  the 
Foundation  that  a  research  enemeering  and 
development  undertaking  jf  the  nature  of 
the  Mohole  project  involves  many  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  problems  for  which  the 
solutions  are  yet  lu-.known  and  that  deci- 
sions relating  to  such  things  as  the  li;>catton 
of  the  drilling  site,  type  of  drilling  ship  or 
platform  required,  and  design  of  drilling 
equipment  were  not  to  be  made  until  the 
contractor  had  analyzed  all  research,  devel- 
opment, and  scientific  data  related  to  the 
project,  prepared  an  engineering  plan,  and 
made  related  cost  studies.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Foundation  believed  that  cost  esti- 
mates with  the  initial  pr<5posals  would  not 
be  meaningful  as  a  factor  for  evaluation  of 
the  proposals. 

Five  broad  categories  of  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  proposals  were  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  weights  and  pointj?  assigned  to  each  as 
follows: 


Weight 

Points 

1.    Fiii:ii!ri.il  rapahilily 

li.  C'liinprfhcn^ion  anil  .sotiiiiliU'SS 
i'(  apiirDarh 

PtTcenl 
8 

8 

39 

14 

31 

80 

:i.  Mail'  u'l'iiifiit   ami   ix>liry   con- 
-i'liT.itions        

1    .-^uiJport   facilities  availahle  or 

rtni'lily  olitaiiiaMc 

TiM'tiriical  .ui'l  •-cii'iitiflc  cxperl- 
I'licc  \n\  i";(iatiility 

aw 

140 
310 

Tula!    

100 

1,000 

Each  of  the  five  categories  comprised  two 
or  more  Bubfactors  which  In  the  case  of 
categories  3.  4,  and  5.  were  assigned  in- 
dividual weights  and  points.  The  weighing 
of  the  criteria  by  the  foundation  placed  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  management  and  policy 
considerations  and  on  the  technical  and 
scientific  experience  and  capability  of  the 
organizations  submitting  proposals.  The 
management  and  policy  considerations  fac- 
tor included  as  subf actors  ( 1 )  the  general 
standing  and  reputation  of  top-level  man- 
agement within  the  Industry.  (2)  the 
priority  to  be  given  the  project  within  the 
organization,  (3)  the  demonstrated  use  of 
sophisticated  management  techniques,  and 
(4)    the    grasp   of   organizational    problems. 


The  technical  and  scientific  experience  and 
capability  factor  covered  fields  such  as  ship 
construction  and  operations,  geophysical  In- 
strumentation and  exploration,  design  of 
drilling  equipment,  and  hardrock  and  olT- 
shoi-e  drilling. 

A  preliminary  evaluation  panel,  consist- 
ing of  6  programs  and  administrative  staff 
members  of  the  foundation,  was  appointed 
by  the  director  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
12  proposals  received  in  response  to  the 
foundation's  invitation  of  July  27,  1961. 
The  panel,  on  the  basis  of  Its  review  and 
evaluation  oi  the  12  proposals  using  the 
above  criteria,  rated  the  prop<:>6als  in  the 
following  order 

Score 

1.  Socony   Mobil   OH   Co    936 

2.  Global-Aerojet-Shell   Marine   Co.    (a 

joint  venture) 902 

3  Zapata  Off-Shore  Co 812 

4  General  Electric  Co 811 

.5    Brown  A:  R(X)t.  Inc 801 

6  Unlver.'^ily  of   California 787 

7  Melpar.    Inc 780 

H    I.itten  Systems.  Inc 780 

9    .System  Development  Corp 756 

10  Battelle   Memorial   Institute 753 

11  National   Engineering  Science  Co 729 

12.  John    W.    Mecom    Co     and    Levlnson 

Steel    Co      (proix)sal    not    respon- 
sive I 

In  its  evaluation  report,  the  i^anel  stated 
that  the  proposal  of  Socony  Mobil  was  in  a 
cla.ss  by  Itself  -outstanding  as  to  every  im- 
!x>rtant  aspect,  and  that  the  proposal  of 
Global-At-rojet-Shell  was  in  a  strong  second 
lX)6ltlon.  Below  these  two  proposals,  the 
panel  found  no  apparent  clearcut  order  and 
recommended  that  preliminary  negt)tlation8 
Ujw.ird  .iward  of  a  contract  be  started  first 
with  S<'j<:'iny  Mobil  and,  If  unsuccessful,  then 
with  Global-Aerojet-Shell.  The  panel  also 
recommended  that.  If  one  o'  the  first  two 
organizations  was  not  selected,  the  remain- 
ing nine  be  further  considered 

Following  the  preliminary  evaluation,  the 
Director  api>olnted  a  review  panel  of  four 
.^enior  officials  of  the  Foundation  to  make  a 
further  evaluation  and  review  the  work  (  f 
the  preliminary  evaluation  panel  The  re- 
view panel  also  found  the  S.:>cony  Mobil  pro- 
p>osal  to  be  the  best  of  the  12  proposals  re- 
ceived In  a  joint  report,  the  two  panels 
stated  that  they  unanimously  selected  the 
proposal  of  S<:>cony  Mobil  as  their  first  choi''c> 
and  acrreed  that  the  pro[>osals  of  Brown  & 
Root.  General  Electric,  Global-Aenjjet-Shc'l, 
and  Zapata  stood  out  over  the  others  The 
two  panels  recommended  that  further  dls- 
cu.ssions  be  held  with  these  five  top-r:ited 
organizations  and  that  declinati'.'ii  letters 
be  sent  to  the  remaining  seven. 

In  December  1961,  the  five  top-rated  or- 
ganizations were  requested  to  meet  Individu- 
ally with  the  Foundation  during  the  month 
of  January  1962  to  discuss  more  fully  their 
proposals.  The  remaining  seven  organiza- 
tions were  notified  that  they  were  elini mated 
from  further  consideration  as  a  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  Mohole  project.  Following 
the  conferences  with  the  five  organizations, 
the  preliminary  evaluation  panel  reevalu- 
ated the  proposals  and  gave  them  numeric  1 
scores  as  follows: 

Score 

1  Global-Aerojet-Shell     Marine    Co.     la 

Joint  venture) 963 

2  Socony    Mobil    Oil    Co 964 

3  Brown  &  Root.  Inc 890 

4.  Zapata  Off-Shore  Co 890 

5    General  Electric  Co 846 

The  i^reliminary  evaluation  panel  noted 
that  the  Global-Aerojet-Shell  and  Socony 
Mobil  organizations,  rating  substantla'ly 
higher  than  the  other  three,  appeared  about 
equal  In  their  general  capability  to  under- 
take the  project  and  that  the  Brown  k  Root 
organization,  while  not  possessing  as  much 
in-house   capability   In   the   necessary   skills 
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for  the  project  as  the  two  top-rated  organi- 
z.itlons.  had  an  Impressive  record  of  major 
rnclneerlng  undertakings,  particularly  ma- 
rine engineering.  The  i)anel  recommended 
that  Zapata  and  General  Electric  be  elimi- 
nated from  further  consideration  and  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  visit  the  remaining 
three  organizations  to  obtain  additional  In- 
formation for  making  a  final  evaluation. 
The  review  panel,  having  participated  In 
the  discussions  with  the  five  organizations 
and  having  reviewed  the  preliminary  evalua- 
tion panel's  report,  concurred  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  preliminary  evaluation 
panel. 

After  visits  by  three  members  of  the  tW(i 
p.iiii'l.s  t.i  the  offices  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions remaijiing  under  consideration — Brown 
&  R'j<Jt,  Inc.,  Shell  Oil  Co  .  and  Socony  Mobil 
Oil  Co. —  the  panels  met  and  made  a  final 
evaluatl(jn.  The  panels.  In  a  Joint  report, 
stated  that  all  three  organlzatl(jns  were 
"competent  to  effectively  complete  the  Mo- 
hole project"  but  made  no  recommendation 
Bi  to  the  cne  which  should  be  selected  be- 
c. iu.se  of  the  panels'  inability  to  reconcile 
completely  the  varying  views  of  the  Indi- 
vidual p.iuel  members.  The  final  evaluation 
comprised  an  analysis  of  the  Information 
considered  pertinent  to  the  selection  of  a 
contractor  as  obtained  from  (1)  the  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  the  organizations' 
original  pro!K>sals.  (2)  llie  meetings  with  the 
organizations  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. (3 1  the  visits  to  the  offices  of  the  or- 
ganiZiitioiiS,  and  (4)  disrussii,ns  am<ing  re- 
sixmslble  {personnel  of  the  Fuui.datiun.  using 
the  f<.llowing  criteria: 

Competence  factors: 

1  Ability  t(j  bring  project  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

2  Overall  management  ability 

3  ETnglneenng  and  operations   know-how. 
4.  Marine  design  and  engineering,  and  off- 

shc're  drilling  exjjerlence. 

5  Research   capability   and   attitude. 

6  Comparative  starting  abilities 

7  Facility  of  dealing  with  the  contractt^r 
and   monlt<jrlng  contractor  operations. 

8.  Cost  consideralioiis. 
Policy  factejfs: 

1  Patent  and  data  di-sclosure  considera- 
tions. 

2.  Size  and  economic  Impact  of  team. 

3.  International    considerations. 

4  Make  or  buy 

5  Petroleum  producer  versus  engineer- 
construction   company. 

6  Consequences  of  selection  considera- 
tions. 

The  report  further  stated  that  members  of 
the  panels,  weighing  the  competence  and 
policy  factors  in  accordance  w^lth  each  mem- 
ber's own  views,  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  selection  of  Brown  &.  Root  and  one 
(rf  the  oil  companies.  wiUi  Global-Aerojet- 
Sheli  favored  if  an  oil  company  was  to  be 
selected. 

The  record  indicates  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  under 
the  authority  delegated  to  him  bv  the  Na- 
tional Science  Bo.".rd.  awarded  the  contract 
to  Brown  i:  Root.  Inc  .  "as  the  best  qualified. 
based  on  (1)  Brown  &  Root's  strong  man- 
agement capabilities.  (2>  demonstrated 
capability  In  successfully  completing  com- 
])\v>:  projects.  i3)  their  experience  In  dealing 
w-ith  the  oil  Industry  and  other  industries 
with  capabilities  that  could  be  used  in 
Mohole.  (4)  and  the  conclusion  that  the 
plan  It  has  presented  for  going  ahead  with 
the  work  will  give  the  Government  the  best 
approach  to  arliieve  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering goals." 

Cost  considerations:  As  requested  by  the 
Foundation  In  the  proposal  Invitation,  pro- 
spective contractors  limited  the  cost  in- 
formation submitted  with  their  original 
proposals  to  a  general  statement  of  policy 
relating  to  the  man.igement  fee  and  overhead 
rates  that  would  apply  to  the  project.     The 


proposal  of  Brown  &  Root  provided  for 
overhead  costs  of  between  3  and  5  percent 
and  a  management  fee  on  both  prime  and 
subcontract  costs.  The  proposals  of  Global- 
Aerojet-Shell  and  Socony  Mobil  differed  from 
that  of  Brown  &  Root  In  that  no  overhead 
surcharge  would  be  added  to  subcontract 
costs  and  no  fee  would  be  charged  for  man- 
agement  of  the  project. 

During  the  course  of  discussions  with 
the  organizations  in  January  1962.  the  Foun- 
dation requested  additional  information  re- 
lating to  their  costing  methods  and  types 
of  overhead  which  would  be  added  to  direct 
costs  Also,  the  organizations  were  requested 
to  estimate  the  cost  and  time  required  to 
carry  the  project  through  the  Initial  pene- 
tration of  the  mantle  beneath  the  earth's 
crtist  Global-Aerojet-Shell  estimated  a  cost 
of  $23  million  and  a  time  requirement  of 
33-45  months.  Brown  &  Root  estimated  $35 
million  and  5  years,  and  Socony  Mobil  esti- 
mated $44  million  and  about  5  years  Tlie 
e.'-tin.atcs  were  based  on  each  organization's 
own  concept  of  the  project  and  on  assump- 
tioiis  relating  to  such  matters  as  site  selec- 
tion, type  of  vessel  or  platform  to  be  utilized 
in  the  drilling  operation,  and  drilling  tech- 
niques. 

The  cost  Information — fees,  overhead,  and 
costing  methods — was  not  a  majrjr  factor  in 
the  Foundation's  evaluation  of  the  propo- 
sals. The  record  Indicates  that  the  evalua- 
tion panels  weighed  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  no  fee.  no  surcharge  on  subcontract 
costs  proposals  of  Global -Aerojet-Shell  and 
Socony  Mobil  apainst  the  fee.  surcharge  pro- 
{kjsuI  of  Brown  &  Root  but  that  they  did  i-iut 
Indicate  any  i)reference  between  the  three 
jiroixjsals. 

Conclusions.  Since  it  Is  doubtful  that 
meaningful  estimates  of  costs  could 
have  been  developed  for  a  research  project 
such  as  Mohole.  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
wuuld  have  been  {)racilcable  for  the  Founda- 
tion to  h:.ve  followed  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  with  award  based  upon  consider- 
ation of  price  as  the  maj.jr  factor.  The 
Foundation  therefore  was  clearly  within  Its 
st,itutory  authority  In  awarding  the  contract 
by  negotiations  rather  than  by  competitive 
bidding  under  formal  advertising  procedures. 

Our  review  of  the  evaluation  criteria,  re- 
ports, and  related  analyses  of  the  proposals 
by  the  two  evaluation  panels  In  their  first 
and  second  evaluations  of  the  proposals  dis- 
closed that  the  criteria  and  weights  used  by 
the  Foundation  In  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  bidders  were  comparable  to  those 
used  by  other  Government  agencies  (eg.. 
Army  Ordinance  Corps  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission)  in  selecting  contractors 
for  research  and  development  projects  when 
the  primary  emphasis  Is  on  the  managerial 
and  technical  qualifications  of  prospective 
contractors.  We  believe  that  such  criteria 
and  weights  are  basically  sound  and  proper 
for  application  In  a  procurement  of  this  na- 
ture. However,  because  of  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  engineering  Judgments  neces- 
sarily Involved  In  such  application,  we  are 
unable  to  state  whether  the  criteria  were 
adequately  applied  In  evaluating  the  pro- 
posals. 

With  respect  to  those  policy  factors  set 
forth  on  p;ige  6.  which  were  not  included 
In  the  point  evaluation  but  were  considered 
In  the  final  evaluation,  It  would  appear  that 
the  questions  presented  by  these  factors 
represent  matters  properly  for  consideration 
under  the  circumstances  involved  In  this  pro- 
curement. While  the  records  are  not  as 
clear  as  might  be  desired  on  this  point,  it 
would  appear  that  any  advantage  Global- 
Aerojet-Shell  and  Socony  Mobil  may  have 
held  over  Brown  &  Root  in  the  factors  pre- 
viously considered  In  the  point  evaluation 
was  offset  by  policy  determinations  favor- 
ing Brown  &  Root.  Policy  determinations 
necessarily  Involve  questions  of  Judgment 
within    the    sound    discretion    of    the    con- 


tracting agency,  and  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  such  determinations  were 
arbitrary  or  capricious,  this  office  will  not  at- 
tempt to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  contracting  agency.  Our  review  in- 
dicates tliat  the  policy  factors  were  consid- 
ered in  considerable  detail  by  the  panels  in 
their  final  evaluation,  and  that  these  factors 
were  also  considered  by  the  Director  prior 
to  his  determination  to  award  the  contract 
to  Brown  &  Root. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing:  we  are  unable  to 
conclude  tliat  the  award  to  Brown  &  Root 
was  not  in  the  public  Interest.  Further,  we 
do  not  believe  that  our  review  has  disclosed 
evidence  of  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  Fotinda- 
tion's  contracting  authority  which  would 
require  or  justify  recommendations  for 
legislation  placing  additlcna!  requirements 
or  restrictions  on  the  procurement  functions 
(>f  the  Foundation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller    General    of    the    Vv,:rd 

States. 


US    Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

March   20,  1962. 
D.-    Alan  T.  Waterman. 
Director,  National  Science  Foundation. 
\Vash:ngtov     DC 

Dear  Dr  Waterman:  I  have  read  with 
Interest  tlie  story  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  March  18.  1962,  regarding 
the  announcement  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  that  a  preliminary  contract  has 
been  signed  for  the  second  phase  of  Project 
Mohole 

Project  Mohole.  which  seeks  to  provide  us 
with  vital  new  information  about  the  struc- 
ture of  otir  planet,  has  held  a  particular 
fascination  for  me.  This  project,  which 
began  off  the  coast  of  California  and  whose 
first  phase  was  successfully  completed  by  a 
Los  Angeles  firm  almost  a  year  ago  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  value  In  providing  our 
earth  scientists  with  many  new  Insights  into 
the  nature  of  the  earth.  I  shall  waU  h  the 
development  of  the  second  phase  for  which 
you  have  now  announced  the  award  of  a 
preliminary  contract  to  Brown  &  Root.  Inc  . 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  with  great  Interest. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
Foundations  refusal  to  divulge  the  cost 
estimates  supplied  by  the  three  finalists  for 
this  contract.  1  am  fully  aware,  as  reported 
by  the  Times,  that  other  considerations  be- 
sides those  of  cost  were  paramount  in  your 
final  decision.  However,  since  this  is  a  non- 
milltary  project  which  I  assume  does  not 
involve  our  national  security.  I  respectfully 
request  that  you  supply  me  with  the  actual 
cost  estimates  furnished  to  you  by  the  three 
final  competitors  for  the  second  phase  of 
Project  Mohole.  I  would  also  be  grateful  to 
know  on  what  grounds  this  information  has 
been  denied  to  the  public  through  the  press 

With    kindest    regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kdchei 

U.S.  Senator. 


US    Senate. 
CoM^!ITTrE  on  Appropriations. 

March    30.   196?. 
Hon.  Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller   General   of    the    Umted    Slate):. 

General  Accoinituig  Office,  ^^^ushlngton. 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.   Campbell:    I   am   most  grateful 

that  you  have  arranged  to  have  members  of 

your  able  staff  inquire  into  the  recent  award 

by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 

second  phase  of  Pioject  Mohole. 

After  your  scrutiny  of  this  matter.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what 
Federal  statutes  apply  to  the  award  of  this 
contract  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  whether  those  statutes  were 
followed.     Since    there    was    no    competitive 
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bidding  and  since  this  contract  will  ap- 
parently amount  to  somewhere  between  $35 
and  150  million,  your  recommendationa  will 
be  welcome  as  to  what.  If  any.  Improvements 
In  the  law  might  be  enacted  to  serve  the 
public  interest  more  eCQclently. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  know  your 
views  on  whether  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  National  Science  Povm- 
dation  In  the  award  of  this  contract  were 
adequate  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  For 
example,  were  the  qualitative  standards  de- 
signed to  pass  Judgment  on  the  diverse  pro- 
posals submitted  sound?  Were  these  stand- 
ards followed  In  light  of  the  final  award 
made  by  the  Foundation? 

As  I  noted  in  a  letter  of  March  20  to  Dr. 
Waterman.  I  was  disturbed  at  the  Founda- 
tion's refusal  to  divulge  the  cost  estimates 
and  relevant  Information  supplied  by  the 
three  finalists  for  this  contract.  The  in- 
telligent inquiry  of  the  public  press  is  es- 
sential in  a  democracy.  To  deny  pertinent 
data,  especially  on  a  nonmilitary  project 
where  national  security  is  not  Involved,  vio- 
lates our  deepest  American  traditions.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  know  how  public  btisi- 
ness  is  transacted. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thom.^.s  H   KrcHEL, 

US    Senator. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  18,  1962] 

Another  Big  Scientific  Job  Goes  to  Tex.\s 

Firm— Calitornia-Basid  Combine  F.atls  To 

Keep    Project    Mohole:    Some    Eyebrows 

Raised 

(By  John  H.  Averill) 

Washington. ^The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation announced  Saturday  the  signing  of  a 
preliminary  contract  with  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc..  of  Houston  for  the  second  phase  of 
Project  Mohole  which  began  off  the  coast  of 
California. 

One  of  the  two  losers  In  the  decision  was 
an  industrial -scientific  team  headed  by  the 
Global  Marine  Drilling  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  pioneered  in  the  preliminary  borings 
through  the  ocean  floor  and.  according  to 
NSF.  successfully  completed  them  last  April. 

The  contract  signed  with  Brown  &  Root, 
a  fabulous  and  far-flung  Texas  engineering 
and  contracting  firm  which  has  undertaken 
numerous  big  government  projects  since  the 
e.irly  days  of  World  War  II  mobilization, 
w.ts  for  $1.2  million,  but  the  formal  con- 
tr.ict.  to  be  signed  in  90  days  will  amount  to 
s  tmethlng  between  $35  and  $50  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  foundation. 

PLAN  to  pierce  crust 
The  aim  of  the  Mohole  project  is  to  drill 
a  hole  through  the  earths  crust  and  into  a 
layer  beneath  called  the  mantle.  This  would 
give  scientists  information  about  the  age 
and  structure  of  the  earth. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  recent  months 
that  eyebrows  in  the  Capital  have  been  raised 
by  the  Texas  firm  snagging  a  spectacular 
Government  project  from  another  State 
where  it  had  been  apparently  proceeding 
satisfivctory.  Brown  &  Root  was  named  by 
the  National  AM-onautlcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration as  the  contractor  for  the  new  Proj- 
ect  Mercury  space  headquarters  in  Houston. 

JOHNSON'S  state 

Virginia  and  Florida,  where  the  man-ln- 
space  activities  have  been  concentrated  in 
the  past,  were  the  only  two  Southern  States 
to  desert  the  Democratic  fold  last  election. 
It  is  not  lost  on  political  observers  that  Vice 
President  Johnson,  whose  task  was  to  hold 
the  once  "solid  South"  for  the  ticket,  has 
overall  responsibility  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration for  space  activities  as  Chairman 
cf  the  National  Space  Council  and  long- 
standing loyalties  to  his  native  Texas. 

The  funds  for  both  NASA  and  NSF  are 
voted   by   the   independent   offices   subcom- 


mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Representative  Albert 
Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  who  has  rep- 
resented Houston  In  Congress  since  1987. 
This  was  also  the  year  Ltndon  Johnson  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  from  Austin  In  a 
special  election. 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  nature  of 
Project  Mohole,  conventional  bids  were  not 
required  from  the  three  comp>etlng  combines. 
NSP  olBclals  explained.  However,  a  high  NSF 
official  Indignantly  refused  to  supply  the 
Times  with  the  "rough  cost  estlmat««"  sub- 
mitted by  the  finalists,  or  to  discuss  the 
considerations  governing  the  award  in  anv 
detail. 

Paul  A.  ;3cherer.  NSF's  Associate  Director 
for  administration,  accused  the  Times  re- 
porter of  "attacking  the  foundation"  when 
asked  how.  in  light  of  President  Kennedy's 
repeated  pledges  of  open  information  in  non- 
sensitive  areas,  he  could  put  a  'secret"  tag 
on  a  nonmilitary  project  involving  millions 
In  public  funds 

director  unavailable 

Dr  Alan  T.  Waterman,  Director  of  the  NSF, 
was  unavailable  for  comment  Saturday, 

Other  NSF  officials  and  knowledgeable 
Governmeni,  scientists,  while  nervously  ask- 
ing anonymity  for  their  comments  and  also 
declining  to  divulge  the  monetary  amounts 
involved,  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  de- 
cision but  explained  that  cost  was  not  the 
governing  factor  in  this  case. 

They  said  the  winning  firm  was  chosen  by 
a  five-man  .VSF  .screening  committee  which 
made  final  recommendations  to  Dr  Water- 
man on  the  basis  of  know-how  and  each  ap- 
plicant's proposed  attack  on  the  problem 

Global  Miirine,  the  Los  Angeles  firm  which 
has  extensive  experience  in  deep-sea  drilling 
operations  lor  oil  and  conducted  the  initial 
phase  of  Project  Mohole,  involving  probes 
to  record  depths  of  11.000  feet  oft  Guadalupe 
Island  off  Baja  California,  after  earlier  tests 
off  La  Jolla.  was  allied  in  Its  bid  to  continue 
with  Aerojet-General  Corp,  of  Azusa  and  the 
Shell  Oil  Co. 

refuse  comment 

The  other  loser  was  another  combine 
headed  by  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  and  includ- 
ing Standard  Oil  Co  of  California.  General 
Motors,  Texas  Instruments,  and  Humble  Oil 
Co.  Spokesmen  for  both  combines  refused 
any  comment  on  the  award. 

It  was  hardly  a  surprise  In  Houston,  how- 
ever, that  Brown  &  Root  had  the  Inside  track 
in  Washington. 

The  Houston  Post  carried  a  local  story  on 
February  11,  more  than  2  weeks  before  the 
NSF's  first  disclosure  of  their  decision  to 
"negotiate"  Saturday's  contract  with  the 
Houston  film,  saying  that  Rice  University 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  the  scientific 
consulting  services  for  Project  Mohole  if  "in 
addition  tc^  manned  exploration  of  outer 
space,  then;  shall  be  assigned  to  Hou.ston 
Industry  ard  to  Rice  the  responsibility  for 
the  principal  engineering  and  scientific 
planning  and  execution  of  Project  Mohole." 

The  source  of  the  story  was  the  Rice  Uni- 
versity Engineering  Quarterly,  and  Rice 
President  Kenneth  Pltzer  was  quoted  as  re- 
luctant to  elaborate  on  a  situation  he  con- 
sidered "premature." 

heads  rice  board 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  tru.stees  of  Rice 
is  George  R  Brown  executive  vice  president 
of  Brown  <5:  Root,  which  Is  headed  by  his 
brother  Herman  as  president  The  firm  was 
started  as  a  partnership  in  1919  with  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Brown.s.  Dan  Root,  who 
died  In  19:>9.  Brown  .fc  Root  has  grown 
rapidly  since  1936  when  it  won  Us  first  Fed- 
eral Government  job,  the  Marsh. ill  Ford 
Dam   north  of  Austin,   in    1936. 

In  May  19.57  the  busine.ss  publication. 
Business  Week,  profiled  Brown  &  Root  In  an 
article  entiled  -Roadbuilders  With  a  Flair 
for   Other    .fobs"     The   story   told    h(  w    the 


Brown  brothers  had  built  up  their  construc- 
tion concern  from  scratch  to  a  multimillion- 
dollar  operation — much  of  It  through  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Business  Week  also  described  President 
Herman  Brown  as  a  close  friend  and  associ- 
ate of  the  then  Senate  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  and  Representat've  Thomas. 
It  made  no  mention  of  either  Brown  broth- 
ers' political  affiliation  nor  do  their  author- 
ized biographies  in  "Who's  Who  In  Anjerlca" 
but  the  liberal  magazine  the  Nation.  In  Its 
November  10.  1951.  Issue,  described  Herman 
Brown  as  a  Texas  political  powerhouse  seem- 
ingly able  to  secure  thp  passage  In  the  Texas 
Senate  of  practically  any  bill  he  chooses  to 
ha\e  introduced." 

Diligent  Inquiry  by  the  Times  has  failed 
to  produce  any  evidence  of  political  Influence 
m  the  Mohole  contract  award  either  by 
Brown  &  Root  or  any  of  the  elected  Texans 
in  official  positions  here  This  makes  even 
more  inexplicable  NSF's  official  refusal  to 
cli.sru.ss  candidly  for  the  record  the  basis  for 
the  award  or  the  comparative  cost  estimates 
submitted 

It  was  learned,  however,  th.it  NSF  began 
pointing  toward  pha.se  two  last  summer  after 
completion  of  the  preliminary  experimental 
probing  In  Pacific  waters  The  foundation 
canvassed  numerous  firms  that  Indicated 
:ui  Interest  in  The  second  and  far  more  Im- 
portant phase  Out  of  thi.s  grew  a  mept.iiK 
last  autumn  attended  by  representatives  of 
84  firms,  including  some  of  the  Nation's  big- 
gest and  best  known  concerns  The  nipetine 
resulted  In  the  foundation's  receiving  12  «<ep 
arare  proposals  from  lndi\idual  firms  or  c  m- 
bination.s  of  firms  on  how  best  to  tackle  thf 
big  project,  which  were  finally  reduced  to 
three  and  then  one 

Brown  A:  Root's  background  in  ofT.shore 
drilling,  competent  .scientific  sources  said. 
was  in  relatively  shallow  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  while  Global  Marine  and  the  third 
combine  had  done  similar  oil  drilling  in  the 
Pacific  and  other  waters.  The  final  location 
of  the  phase  2  Mohole  probe  has  not  been 
selected  by  the  National  .Science  Foundation, 
but  It  must  be  under  the  ocean  flfxir  because 
the  earth's  crust  Is  believed  to  be  thinner 
there  than  on  dry  land. 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar    22,  1962) 
Kt  CHEL     Demands     Details    on     Award     or 

Mohole    Jon    to    Texas    Concern 
(By  John  Averill,  Times  Washington  bureau) 

Washington —Senator  Kuchel.  Repub- 
lican, of  California,  called  Wednesday  for 
replies  to  some  unanswered  questions  in- 
volving the  National  Science  Foundation's 
award  of  the  Project  Mohole  contract  to  a 
Texa.s  firm 

Kt'cHEL  asked  Dr,  Alan  T,  Waterman,  the 
NSF  director,  for  cost  estimates  furnished 
by  the  three  final  comp>etitors  for  the  spec- 
tacular project  which  Involves  drilling  a 
hole  through  the  ocean  floor  In  an  attempt 
to  unlock  secrets  of  the  earth's  birth. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  carried 
out  off  the  California  coast  by  a  Los  Angeles 
firm. 

In  a  letter  to  Waterman,  the  Senator  said 
he  wa,s  "deeply  disturbed"  by  the  Founda- 
tions refusal  to  divulge  cost  estimates  from 
the  competing  organizations. 

"I  would  also  be  grateful  to  know  on  what 
ground.s  this  information  has  been  denied 
to  the  public  through  the  press,"  Kuchel 
wrote 

As  reported  by  the  Times  last  Sunday, 
the  NSF  signed  a  preliminary  contract  for 
the  second  and  final  phase  of  the  Mohole 
project  with  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  a  huge 
engineering  and  contracting  firm  in  Hous- 
ton. The  preliminary  award  was  for  $1.2 
million  but  a  formal  contract  expected  to 
total  between  $35  million  and  $50  million  will 
be  signed  In  approximately  90  days,  the  NSP 
said. 


One  of  the  two  losers  in  the  decision  to 
give  the  contract  ,o  Brown  &  Root  was  an 
industrial  scientific  team  headed  by  the 
Global  Marine  Drilling  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
NSF  said  this  team  "successfully  completed  " 
pioneer  work   In  Ptclflc   waters   last   Ajirll, 

It  was  the  seconj  time  In  recent  months 
that  Brown  &  RcKit  had  plucked  a  major 
Crovernment  projeot  from  another  State 
where  it  apparent  y  had  been  proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

When  qtierled  by  the  Times  about  its  de- 
cision In  awarding  the  contract.  NSF  officials 
flatly  refused  to  disclose  cost  estimates  from 
the  competing  organizations  They  said 
cost  was  not  a  determining  factor  since  the 
.Mohole  project  Involves  so  many  unknowns 
it  would  be  almost  lmpf>sslble  to  estimate 
expenses  accurately 

The  deciding  factor,  they  said,  was  the 
NSF's  evaluation  of  which  contestant  could 
do  the  best  job  Wnile  de.scrlbing  the  de- 
cision as  "very  difficult."  foundation  officers 
f-ald  they  felt  Brown  A-  Root  was  best 
ecjulpped. 

Kuchel,  In  his  lette-  U)  Waterman,  said 

■  Project  Mohole.  which  seeks  to  provide  us 
With  vital  new  Information  about  the  struc- 
ture of  our  planet,  hfis  held  a  particular  fas- 
cination for  me 

"This  project,  whlrh  began  off  the  coast 
of  California  and  whose  flr.st  phase  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  oy  a  Los  Angeles  firm 
almc«t  a  year  ago.  will  certainly  be  of  great 
value  in  providing  our  earth  scientists  with 
many  new  insights  Into  the  nature  of  the 
earth 

"I  shall  watch  the  development  of  the  sec- 
ond phase  for  whlc  i  you  have  now  an- 
nounced the  award  of  a  preliminary  contract 
to  Brown  &  Root,  Inc  of  Houston.  Tex  .  with 
great  Interest 

"I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
foundation's  refusal  to  divulge  the  cost  esti- 
mates supplied  by  the  three  finalists  for  this 
contract, 

"I  am  fully  aware,  a;,  reported  by  the  Time.s, 
that  other  considerations  besides  those  of 
cost  were  paramount  In  your  final  decisions 
However,  since  this  is  a  non-mllllary  project 
which  I  assume  does  not  Involve  our  national 
security.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
supply  me  with  the  actual  cost  estimates 
furnished  to  you  by  the  three  final  com- 
petitors for  the  second  phase  of  Project 
Mohole  I  would  alio  be  grateful  to  know 
on  what  grounds  thii  Information  has  been 
denied  to  the  public  through  the  press   " 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  also  moved  to  obtain 
the  same  information.  The  subcommittee, 
which  has  long  campaigned  for  a  freer  pub- 
lic access  to  governmental  information,  said 
it  will  ask  the  NSF  t)  supply  it  with  details 
of  Mohole  project  awr  rd 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr    1,  1962] 

U.S.  Investtgates  Mohole  Contract-  Ac- 
counting Office  Ek'ES  Award  of  Drill  Job 
to  Tb;xas  Company 

(By  Johi   H   Averill  I 

Washington. — Senator  Kuchel.  Republi- 
can, of  California,  disclosed  Saturday  that 
Government  auditor;  are  Investigating  the 
award  of  the  Projec  Mohole  contract  to  a 
big  Texas  engineering  and  construction  firm 

KfcHEL  disclosed  this  In  making  public 
a  letter  to  Joseph  Campbell.  U.S.  Comptroller 
General  and  head  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  GAO.  the  auditing  agency  of 
Congress,  Is  conducting  the  Investigation. 
Kuchel's  letter  was  to  thank  Campbell  for 
agreeing  to  undertake  the  Inquiry. 

The  investigation  Is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
demand  by  Kuchel  on  March  30  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  provide  Infor- 
mation on  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for 


the  second  phase  of  Project  Mohole  to  Brown 
&  Root.  Inc  .  of  Houston,  Tex. 

IN  earth  S  CRUST 

The  project,  which  NSF  estimates  will 
cost  the  Government  $35  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion before  It  Is  finished,  calls  for  drilling 
a  hole  through  the  ocean  floor  at  a  deep 
sea  site  and  penetrating  the  earth's  crust  in 
an  effort  to  find  clues  to  the  earth's  origin. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  carried 
out  off  the  California  coast  by  a  Los  Angeles 
firm  which  lost  to  Brown  &  Root  In  com- 
i:>etlng  for  the  second  phase  contract  award. 

In  resix>nse  to  Kuchel's  request,  NSF  of- 
ficials submitted  some  documents  to  him 
during  the  past  week,  Kuchel  had  GAO  in- 
vestigators examine  the  papers  He  said 
later  that  'm  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  the  documents  were  Inadequate  and 
insufficient"  to  explain  the  basis  on  which 
the  NSF  awarded   the   contract   to  Brown   & 

R<X3t 

disclosure  refused 

Kuchel  entered  the  case  after  the  Times 
reported  on  March  18  that  the  NSF  had  re- 
fused to  dl.sclose  the  cost  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  Brown  &  Root  and  the  com- 
petitors seeking  the  second    phase  contract. 

Denouncing  this  refusal,  Kuchel  said  In 
his  letter  to  Campbell : 

"Tlie  intelligent  Inquiry  of  the  public  press 
is  e.ssential  In  a  democracy.  To  deny  f)erti- 
nent  data,  especially  on  a  nonmilitary  proj- 
ect where  national  security  Is  not  Involved, 
violates  our  deepest  American  traditions 
The  people  are  entitled  to  know  how  public 
business  Is  transacted." 

Kuchel  thanked  the  Comptroller  General 
for  agreeing  to  look  Into  the  case  and  asked 
him  to  determine  whether  Federal  laws  that 
might  apply  to  the  contract  award  were 
observed 

opinion  asked 
After  your  scrutiny  of  this  matter." 
Kuchel  wrote  Campbell,  "I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  Federal 
statutes  apply  to  the  award  of  this  contract 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
whether  those  statutes  were  followed" 

Kuchel  told  the  Times  that  Campbell  had 
informed  him  GAO  investigators  Intend  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  NSF  files 
dealing  with  the  Mohole  contract, 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr    3,   1962] 

Mohole  Contract  Details  Asked  of  Founda- 
tion— Moss  Asks  National  Science  Or- 
ganization To  Cite  Authorittt  for  Sfcrecy 
About  Costs 

Washington — Representative  John  Moss, 
Democrat,  of  Sacramento,  demanded  Satur- 
day that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
explain  how  and  why  It  has  withheld  infor- 
mation about  the  huge  Project  Mohole  con- 
tract, which  has  been  awarded  to  a  big  Texas 
engineering  and  construction  company. 

Moss,  chairman  of  the  House  Special  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee,  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr,  Alan  T  Waterman,  director  of 
the  foundation,  asking  him  to  cite  the  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  foundation 
has  refused  to  divulge  cost  estimates  sub- 
mitted for  phase  two  of  Project  Mohole. 

At  a  cost  of  between  $35  and  $50  million. 
Project  Mohole  is  to  drill  a  hole  through  the 
ocean's  floor  to  penetrate  the  earth's  crust 
and  learn  previously  unknown  facts  about 
the  origin  of  the  earth. 

KUCHEL    heard    FROM 

The  contract  for  phase  two  of  the  project 
was  awarded  to  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.  of 
Houston.  Tex,,  instead  of  to  the  Los  Angeles 
firm  that  conducted  phase  one  of  the  proj- 
ect off  the  California  coast. 

Senator  Kuchel,  Republican,  of  California, 
asked  the  foundation  on  March  20  to  pro- 
vide him  with   Information   about  the  con- 


tract Last  week  Kuchel  disclosed  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  investigating 
the  matter 

Moss  noted  In  his  letter  to  Waterman  that 
his  subcommittee  had  been  Informed  that 
tentative  cost  estimates  submitted  by  firms 
Involved  In  negotiation  of  contracts  for  phase 
two  of  the  Mohole  project  are  not  available 
to  the  public  "  He  said  that  he  had  been 
Informed  that  the  figures  might  be  "sus- 
ceptible to  gross  misinterpretation  should 
they  be  taken  out  of  context  and  made 
public  " 

moss  letter  quoted 

Moss  wrote:  'Certainly  the  difficulty  of 
producing  clear  explanations  of  the  cost  of 
scientific  thrusts  into  the  unknown  areas 
of  space  and   the  sea   Is  clearly   understood. 

"At  the  same  time  it  remains  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  entrusted  with  Govern- 
ment business  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  Ipy  the  facts  before  the  people  who  are 
called  upon  time  and  again,  to  pay  the  b;lls 
for  our  scientific  \entures  '" 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  11     1962' 
Congress    Probers   Press    for    Mohole   Cost 
Data — Renew  Their  Demand  That   Foun- 
dation Reveal  Figures  Used  for  Contract 
Washington, — Congressional    investigators 
renewed  demands  Thursday  that  the  Nation- 
al Science  Fovmdation  niake  public  the  cost 
estimates  involved  in  the  award  of  a  contract 
to  dig  a  hole  m  the  ocean  flcxir. 

Chairman  John  E,  Moss.  Democrat,  of 
California,  of  the  House  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  made  the  demand 
after  the  Foundation  rejected  his  request  for 
cost  information  used  In  awarding  the  con- 
tract for  the  second  phase  of  Project  Mohole 
to  Brown  &:  Root.  Inc.  of  Houston, 

Moss  first  demanded  the  information  after 
the  Times  reported  on  March  18  that  the 
NSF  had  refused  to  disclose  cost  estimates 
submitted  by  Brown  ti  Root  and  two  other 
competitors,  including  a  California  com- 
bine, .seeking  the  Mohole  contract  The 
foundation  said  the  project  involves  so  many 
unknowns  that  cost  estimates  were  no  more 
than  rough  guesses. 

seek  earth's  origin 

The  project,  which  the  NSF  roughly  esti- 
mates will  cost  the  Government  anywhere 
from  $35  to  $50  million,  calls  for  drilling 
a  hole  In  the  ocean  floor  at  a  deep  site  in 
an  effort  to  find  clues  to  the  earth's  origin 

Replying  to  Moss  earlier  this  month.  NSF 
Director  Alan  T,  Waterman  said.  "In  only 
two  or  Three  in.stances  were  any  figures  given 
in  WTltlng  and  these  were  not  in  any  way 
part  of  the  proposals  submitted" 

In  light  of  this.  Waterman  said  "it  does 
not  appear  appropriate  to  publicly  disclose' 
the  cost  estimates 

Moss  emphatically  disagreed  Ii:  a  reply 
to  Waterman,  made  public  Thursday,  the 
Sacramento  Congressman  said : 

"I  am  lully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating costs  for  scientific  thrust*  Into  the 
unknown.  I  also  am  aware  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  as  a  responsible 
Government  agency,  must  have  a  eeneral  idea 
of  hew  many  millions  of  tax  dollars  will  be 
spent   driHing   a   hole  in   the  ocean    fli)or " 

taxpayers"  right 

Mo.ss  added  that  the  foundation  would 
be  derelict  in  its  responsibility  if  a  general 
idea  of  the  cost  of  the  project  were  not  devel- 
oped. "  And  he  said  the  taxpayers  "who  will 
finance  the  project  have  a  need  and  a  right 
to  know  what  the  responsible  bidders 
thought  the  Mohole  project  might  cost" 

To  back  up  his  demand.  Moss  asked  the 
foundation  to  cite  the  statutory  authority 
under  which  it  might  justify  Its  withholding 
the  information  He  had  made  such  a  re- 
quest in  his  first  letter  but  Waterman  didn  t 
supply  It. 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  18,  1962] 

Manhole  Coi*tract  P^m  Grrs  Aids  Fbom 
Rivals — New  Company  Retained  as  Con- 
sultant IN  Second  Phase  of  Undersea 
Project 

Washington. — The  big  Texas  engineering 
firm  that  overcame  two  competitors  in  snag- 
ging a  prestigious  Government  contract  for 
the  second  phase  of  Project  Mohole  is  round- 
ing up  technical  talent  from  its  vanquished 
competition. 

This  new  development  in  the  continuing 
controversy  over  the  Mohole  contract  came  to 
light  Thursday  with  formation  of  a  new 
Washington  corporation  to  engage  In  deep- 
sea  engineering. 

The  new  concern,  known  as  Ocean  Science 
and  Engineering,  Inc.,  reported  it  has  been 
retained  by  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  of  Houston 
to  serve  as  consultants  on  the  Mohole  project. 

President  of  the  new  firm  Is  Wlllard  Bas- 
com,  who  was  director  of  the  first  phase  of 
Project  Mohole.  That  phase  was  completed 
last  year,  much  of  it  In  the  waters  off  South- 
ern California. 

revolutionary  project 

Project  Mohole  is  a  revolutionary  scien- 
tific program  being  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  dig  a  hole 
through  the  tioor  of  the  ocean  in  an  effort 
to  fjenetrate  the  earth's  outer  crust.  The 
aim  Is  to  unlock  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
earth's  origin  and  scientists  believe  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  from  some  deep  sea 
site  where  the  crust  Is  thinner  than  on  land. 

As  director  of  phase  one  of  the  project, 
Bascom  worked  with  the  Global  Marine  Drill- 
ing Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has  been 
hired  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  carry  out  the  first  phase.  After  success- 
fully completing  Its  pioneer  borings  through 
the  ocean  floor.  Global  Marine  organized  an 
industrial  scientific  team  to  compete  for  the 
phase  two  contract.  According  to  reliable 
reports  Bascom  again  would  have  directed  the 
work  for  G'obal  Marine. 

CONTRACT  AWARDED 

However,  NSP  awarded  the  contract  to 
Brown  &  Root,  most  of  whose  marine  drill- 
ing experience  has  been  In  the  relatively 
shallow  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Questioned  about  his  arrangement  with 
Brown  k  Root,  Bascom  said  he  personally 
Is  not  Involved  but  that  "five  of  our  people 
are  down  at  Brown  &  Root  headquarters  in 
Houston."  He  said  they  are  serving  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  as  consultants  and  advisers. 

Although  NSP  officials  have  contended 
they  regarded  Brown  &  Root  as  the  best 
qualified  concern  to  carry  out  phase  two, 
Bascom  said: 

"They  need  all  the  help  they  can  get,  be- 
lieve me." 

He  said  that  he  is  hopeful  of  obtaining  a 
subcontract  from  Brown  <fe  Root  to  partici- 
pate in  the  second  phase  of  the  project. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
we  were  discussing  the  way  this  program 
got  off  to  a  bad  start  and  the  way,  ap- 
parently, the  administration  was  influ- 
enced in  the  direction  of  the  bill,  al- 
though the  bill  does  not  meet  many  of 
the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  original  message.  We  were 
discussing    the    fact   that    the    Federal 


Communications  Commission  would  del- 
egate to  the  communications  carriers 
themselves  the  use  of  the  new  satellite 
communications  system,  which  naturally 
they  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  S<;nator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  contribution  the  Senator 
has  been  making  today.  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  appreciate  it. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
had  to  say  about  the  constitution  of  the 
corporation.  I  understand  that  one-half 
of  the  stock  would  be  owned  by  the  car- 
riers and  one-half  of  the  stock  would 
be  owned  by  the  public.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  further  that  the  Senator  said 
one  carrier  could  own  50  percent  of  the 
stock? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  roughly  cor- 
rect. The  bill  originally  provided  that 
50  percent  of  the  stock  would  be  .set  aside 
for  the  international  communications 
caniers  and  50  percent  of  the  stock 
would  be  set  aside  for  the  public,  and 
that  foreign  companies  or  individuals 
could  buy  up  to  20  percent  of  the  50  per- 
cent. Corporations  or  individuals  might 
own  up  to  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  50  percent. 

But  there  is  a  "gimmick."  The  "gim- 
mick" is  that  the  communications  car- 
riers do  not  have  to  buy  all  the  stock 
which  is  to  be  set  aside  for  them  in  order 
to  elect  six  directors.  This  is  really  a 
"sleeper"  in  the  bill.  In  other  words, 
if  we  assuiie  that  the  corporation  au- 
thorizes $50  million  worth  of  stock,  half 
of  the  stock  would  be  available  to  be 
sold  to  the  pubhc,  as  we  have  stated. 
Half  of  the  stock  would  be  available  for 
the  commimications  carriers  to  buy. 

The  communications  carriers  theoreti- 
cally coulci  buy  only  $500,000  worth  of 
stock,  or  any  amount  of  stock,  and  still 
would  be  able  to  elect  6  of  the  15  di- 
rectors whD  would  operate  the  company. 
There  would  be  no  compulsion  on  the 
carriers  to  buy  the  half  of  the  stock 
which  is  to  be  set  a,side  for  them.  They 
could  put  all  their  investment  in  bonds 
and  other  securities,  which  would  pay 
interest.  This  also  would  enable  them 
to  include  that  kind  of  securities  in  their 
rate  base,  so  that  from  the  very  beRin- 
ning  they  would  have  a  double  payment 
or  double  benefit.  They  could  put  the 
amount  of  money  they  wished  in  bonds 
or  other  si?curities,  and  put  that  in  the 
rate  base,  and  they  would  receive  the 
interest  oi-  the  dividends  which  might 
come  from  the  investment  they  might 
make  in  the  bonds  or  securities  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  BUl^DICK.  I  notice  that  in  the 
report  on  page  21  it  is  stated,  in  reference 
to  the  50  percent  of  stock  the  public  is 
to  buy — 

The  initial  offering  is  to  be  sold  at  a  price 
not  to  exceed  $100  a  share  and  in  a  manner 
to  encouraf;e  the  widest  distribution  to  the 
American  public — 

And  so  forth.  There  are  180  million 
people  in  this  country.  Would  the 
Senator  care  to  venture  a  guess  as  to 
what  percentage  of  the  180  million  peo- 
ple would  own  some  of  the  stock? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Even  Dr.  Welsh  and 
all  the  witnesses  for  the  administration 
testified  that  that  is  only  window  dress- 
ing. That  does  not  represent  to  any 
degree  whatsoever  the  contribution  made 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

The  idea  is  to  enable  people  to  buy 
a  share  of  stock,  possibly,  if  they  can 
ever  get  one.  but  that  is  in  no  way  rep- 
resentative of  the  contribution  by  the 
people  who  pay  taxes  in  this  country. 

Statistics  show  that  1.8  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  own  82  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  the  stocks  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  many  peo- 
ple do  not  "play  the  stock  market". 
Many  people  do  not  have  $100  to  put 
into  a  share  of  stock.  Many  people 
would  not  know  how  to  buy  a  share  of 
stock  if  they  had  $100. 

No  method  is  set  out  for  enabling  peo- 
ple to  buy  stock.  I  presume  the  stock 
would  be  put  on  the  market  through 
the  big  brokerage  houses.  They  would 
allocate  the  stock  to  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  corporations  which  are  nor- 
mally their  customers,  and  the  people 
would  not  have  a  look-in. 

The  supposed  opportunity  for  an  in- 
dividual to  buy  stock  is  a  "flimflam." 
It  is  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the 
investment  the  American  taxpayer  will 
have,  through  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  so-called  pub- 
lic ownership  would  be  limited  to  an  In- 
finitesimal part  of  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  very  small  part  of  1  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
a  very  small  part  of  1  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BJRDICK.  The  theory  in  the 
present  bill  is  that  such  a  percentage 
would  represent  the  American  public ;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  theory  of  the 
bill  is  that  that  is  the  way  the  American 
public  will  receive  some  benefit  from  the 
great  giveaway  which  is  proposed  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Also,  $100  is  a  very 
high  price  for  a  share  of  stock.  When 
one  looks  at  the  stocks  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  one  finds  that  only 
about  ten  out  of  about  a  thousand 
common  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  valued  at  over  $100, 
and  that  is  based  upon  values  some  time 
aeo,  before  the  recent  drop  in  the  values 
of  stock. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  detailed  analysis  which  my 
senior  colleague  from  Tennessee  has  so 
ably  made  thus  far.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the 
pending  bill.  Is  it  not  proposed  that  the 
system  be  an  international  satellite  com- 
munications system? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  is  concerned  about  the  foreign 
policy  aspects  of  the  bill,  as  I  am,  and 
as  all  Senators  should  be.    It  has  far- 
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reaching  foreign  policy  aspects.  The 
bill  envisions  an  international  communi- 
cations satellite  system.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  its  wisdom  or  lack 
thfreof  the  Congress  could  enact  a  bill 
which  would  confer  upon  an  existing 
coriX)ration,  or  a  corporation  to  be  cre- 
ated, power  to  establish  a  communica- 
tion system  within  the  United  States. 
However,  is  it  with  in  the  power  of  the 
Congre.s.s  to  give  to  the  proposed  private 
monopoly  an  international  communica- 
tion setup? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  This  i.s  the  first 
time  that  I  know  of  that  Congress  has 
.seriously  considered  a  bill  which  would 
transfer  and  conve\'  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  would 
trani-fer  from  Con.;re.s.s  to  a  private 
corporation  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties and  agreemenUs  Ahich  are  ordinarily 
ratified  by  the  Senatt . 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  undertakes  to 
make  the  propo.sed  private  corporate 
monopoly  an  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  indeed;  and 
it  would  a.ssume  the  full  responsibility. 
The  State  Department  would  have  no 
authority.  It  is  really  ironic  that  if  the 
private  corporation  asks  the  State  De- 
partment to  help,  the  poor  little  State 
Department  must  ccme  along  and  help 
out.  but  it  would  have  no  initiative  of  it.s 
own. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  s.)ell  it  out  in  more 
detail,  in  order  for  the  proposed  system 
to  become  an  international  satellite  com- 
munications system,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  ag:eements  or  treaties 
with  a  large  number  of  nations.  Indeed, 
unless  such  agreements  were  entered 
into,  there  could  be  no  international 
.satellite  communicat:on  system. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  proponenls  of  the  bill  would 
point  out  that  an  international  carrier 
has  entered  into  a  ailateral  agreement 
with  a  government-C'wned  and  operated 
telephone  company  ,n  England,  involv- 
ing two,  or  perhaps  -.hree  companies. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  some- 
thing entirely  differ.nit.  as  the  Senator 
has  so  well  said.  The  measure  envisions 
an  international  agreement  of  great  im- 
portance among  msiny.  many  nations, 
which  would  involve  treaties  that  would 
I  f-quire  ratification  b  ,•  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  t  ill  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  administration  con- 
tained a  provision  ur  der  which  the  State 
Department  would  conduct  such  nego- 
tiations? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  In  the  origi- 
nal bill  submitted  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent included  a  prevision  which  would 
require  the  State  Department  to  conduct 
the  negotiations. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  as  submitted  by 
the  President  foUov^ed  the  traditional 
I)attern  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  WDuld  conduct  inter- 
national negotiatio:is  to  bring  about 
agreements. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

On  page  17  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Small  Business  Cominittee,  the  following 


excerpt  from   the   President's   July   24, 
1961,  statement  of  principles  appears: 

The  U.S.  Government  will  conduct  or  main- 
tain supervision  of  international  agreements 

and  negotiations — 

And  so  forth.  Section  402  of  the  bill 
as  originally  proposed  would  require  the 
State  Department  to  negotiate  the  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  means  that 
the  bill  submitted  by  the  administration 
would  require  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  other  countries. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  It  would  pro- 
vide: 

TliC  corporation  shall  not  enter  into  nego- 
tiatidn.";  with  any  in'^rnatlonnl  agency,  for- 
eign government  or  pntlty  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Depannient  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  .'^uper\ise  such  nego- 
tiations. All  agreements  and  arrangement.s 
with  any  such  agency,  Goxernment.  or  en- 
tity shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State 

I  have  read  section  402  of  the  bill  that 
was  sent  to  the  Conuress  by  the  admin- 
istration. That  provision  was  stricken 
out  entirely.  Now  the  only  part  it  is  pro- 
po.sed the  State  Department  would  play 
IS  that  It  would  be  notified  about  what 
would  take  place,  and  if  the  corporation 
felt  that  It  needed  the  help  of  the  State 
Department,  it  could  call  on  the  State 
Department.  The  coiiJoration  would  not 
be  required  to  do  so.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  it  call  on  the  State  De- 
partment. Only  If  called  upon,  would 
the  State  Department  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture at  all 

Mr  GORE  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  pending  bill,  if  an  inter- 
national satellite  communications  sys- 
tem is  to  be  achieved  it  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments between  the  corporation  proposed 
by  the  bill  and  various  foreign  nations? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Various  other  nations 
oiJci  ate  communication  systems.  This  is 
a  sovereign  matter.  Therefore  we  would 
delegate  to  a  private  corporation  our 
sovereignty  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  subject  is  involved 
in  international  and  foreign  policy  com- 
IJlications,  even  beyond  those  I  have 
mentioned  in  these  brief  questions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  should  give  consideration 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Theie  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  tlie  appropriate  lime 
I  shall  suggest  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
study  and  report.  It  was  considered  by 
the  Space  Committee.  I  dare  say  it  is  as 
much  within  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
policy  as  it  is  within  space  activities. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  were 
to  ask  my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  it  is, 
because  the  very  essence  of  the  whole 
idea,  if  it  is  to  work  at  all.  and  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done,  shows  that  it  must 
be  accomplished  by  agreements  between 
the  governments  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  could  be  no  trial  to 
see  whether  it  would  work  imtil  an  in- 
ternational agreement  was  reached;  and 


if  it  is  really  to  become  a  global  system, 
it  must  be  a  multination  system  of  trea- 
ties and  agreements. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  i.^  cor- 
rect. I  think  there  is  every  reason  wiiy 
this  great,  important  matter  which 
affects  foreign  nations  and  which  affects 
the  United  Nations  and  our  position  m 
the  United  Nations,  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Along  the  line  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee has  di.scussed.  I  should  like  to  ca.l 
attention  to  the  presentation  made  by 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Adlai  Stevenson.  He  made  this  prcscn- 
talion  at  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 4  last.  I  will  not  ask  that  the  entire 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever, beginning  at  page  156  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  the  "B  ■  at  the  top  of  page  158  is  of 
particular  interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  primed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point 

Iheie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CL<1BAL   SYSTEM   OF   COMML^.N  ICATION    SATELI  ITtS 

Now  the  fourth  part  of  the  space  program 
looks  toward  the  establishment  of  a  global 
systen.   of   communication    satellites 

bpace  technology  has  opened  enormous 
possibilities  for  international  communica- 
tions. Withm  a  lew  years  satellites  will 
make  |x>&sible  a  vast  Increase  in  the  control 
and  quality  of  international  radio,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  traffic  In  addition,  something 
new  will  be  added— the  possibility  of  relay- 
ing television  broadcasts  around  the  globe. 
Tills  fundamental  breakthrough  In  cum- 
municatlon  could  affect  the  lives  of  people 
e\c'rywhere 

It  could  forge  i.ew  bonds  of  mutual  knowl- 

edep    and    understanding    between    nations 

It  could  offer  a   powerful   tool   to  impro\e 

literacy  and   education   in   developing   areas. 

It    could    support    world    weather   services 

by  speedy  transmittal  of  data. 

It  could  enable  leaders  of  nations  to  talk 
face  to  lace  on  a  convenient  and  reliable 
ba.cis 

The  United  States  wishes  to  see  this  fa- 
cility made  available  to  all  states  on  a 
l^lobal  and  nondiscriminatory  basis  We 
conceive  of  this  as  an  international  service. 
We  would  like  to  see  United  Nations  mem- 
bers not  only  use  this  service  but  also  par- 
ticipate in  its  ownership  and  operation  if 
they  so  desire. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  Itself 
stands  to  benefit  directly  from  the  use  of 
Satellites  both  m  communic.nting  with  its 
repres»-TUatives  .iround  the  world  and  lu  dis- 
seminating pro^r.ims  ol  information  and  edu- 
cation 

As  an  example  of  the  potentialities  of  svich 
use,  we  liope  to  have  before  long  an  experi- 
mental satellite  which  will  transniit  across 
the  Atlantic  for  brief  periods,  live  television 
excerpts  of  debates  in  the  Genera!  Assembly 
of  the  Unit-ed  Nations. 

In  preparati'  n  for  these  developmei.ts  the 
United  States  propo.ses  that  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  consider 
the  various  aspects  of  space  communication 
in  which  international  cooperation  will  be 
required  This  will  assure  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  a  fair  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  \  lews  It  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant that  the  necefsary  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  allocation  of  radlofrequencies 
for  space  communications. 

In  order  to  enable  less  developed  countries 
to  participate  in  effective  use  of  satellite  com- 
mtinlcations.  the  expanded  technical  assist- 
ance program  and  the  United  Nations  Special 
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P^ind  should  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  requests  for  assistance  from  less  deyeloped 
countries  to  Improve  the  state  of  their  do- 
mestic communications. 

The  principles  I  have  mentioned  are  em- 
bodied in  part  D  of  the  draft  resolution  now 
before  you.  If  Implemented  with  dispatch 
they  could  help  to  clear  the  way  for  cooper- 
ative use  of  a  worldwide  system  of  satellite 
communications. 

REVlTAriZING  THE  OUTER  SPACi:  COMMnTEE 

The  fifth  part  of  our  program  seeks  to  put 
new  life  and  new  responsibilities  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space. 

As  we  all  know,  this  Committee  was  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
Resolution  1472  (XIV)  with  a  continuing 
mandate  to  study  programs  on  p>eaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  which  might  be  undertaken 
under  United  Nations  auspices,  to  study  the 
legal  problems  which  might  arise  from  the 
exploration  of  outer  space,  and  to  plan  an 
International  conference  for  the  exchange 
of  experience  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

We  propose  that.  In  addition  to  the  respon- 
sibilities laid  down  In  this  original  mandate, 
the  Committee  should  review  the  activities 
provided  for  in  this  resolution  and  make 
such  reports  as  it  may  consider  appropriate. 
In  the  four  previous  parts  of  the  resolution 
we  have  specifically  noted  the  role  the  Com- 
mittee could  play  in  studying  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  outer  space,  in  reviewing  the  service 
arrangements  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
General,  and  in  examining  the  proposals  for 
international  cooperation  in  weather  and 
communications. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Resolution 
1472  provided  for  24  members  of  the  Outer 
Space  Committee  elected  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  We  propose  to  continue  the  same 
membership,  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
Nigeria  and  Chad  In  recognition  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  membership  of  African  states  in 
the  United  Nations  during  the  past  2  years. 
Let  the  Committee  make  a  fresh  beginning. 
Let  the  Committee  meet  early  in  1962  to 
undertake  Its  original  tasks  and  Its  new  re- 
sponsibilities In  connection  with  these  coop- 
erative programs. 

We  recognize  that  outer  space  activities 
are  unique  in  many  respects  and  that  inter- 
national cooperation  is  a  prerequisite  to 
progress.  Although  we  cannot  of  course  ac- 
cept the  veto  in  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
we  expect  that  this  work  can  be  carried  out 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  nature  of  the 
Committee's  work  would  give  rise  to  differ- 
ences that  could  not  be  resolved  by  discus- 
sion. We  hope  that,  proceeding  in  this 
spirit,  we  can  finally  put  life  into  the  Com- 
mittee created  2  years  ago. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  delegates  here  to 
bear  in  mind  that  In  weather  and  com- 
munications the  resolution  embodies  no 
commitments  to  any  specific  program.  It 
merely  calls  upon  the  Secretary  General  In 
cooperation  with  the  specialized  agencies, 
and  with  other  organizations,  to  submit 
proposals  for  action.  These  prof>osals  will 
be  presented  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  Its  34th  session,  to  the  17th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  to  the  Outer  Space  Com- 
mittee. 

In  short,  the  resolution  In  these  fields 
merely  clears  the  way  for  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  programs  by  government  rep- 
resentatives. Such  basic  studies  ought  not 
be  further  delayed. 

Now  we  have  sought  In  good  faith  and  so 
far  as  Is  possible  to  present  a  program 
which  Is  above  the  clash  of  partisan  {Mlitics 
or  the  cold  war.  The  principles  and  pro- 
grams embodied  here  bestow  no  special  ad- 
vantage on  any  state — they  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  states. 

The  resolution  deals  exclusively  with  th« 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.    The  military 


questlorui  of  space  are  closely  entangled 
with  the  military  questions  of  earth.  We 
believe  that  they  require  urgent  study  as 
part  of  comprehensive  negotiations  for  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
program  of  peaceful  cooperation  now  before 
us  has  no  bearing  on  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war.  It  does.  If  put  Into  operation  with- 
out delay,  it  can  help  lay  the  basis  for  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  and  facilitate  progress 
elsewhere  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DELAY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  close  with  the  same 
theme  on  which  I  commenced  this  presenta- 
tion: Wi;  cannot  afford  to  delay. 

The  sfiace  programs  of  the  great  powers  are 
well  advanced.  Our  own  Nation  Is  proceed- 
ing wltli  the  development  of  satellite  sys- 
tems for  weather  forecasting  and  communi- 
cations. In  the  months  ahead  Important 
declslon.'s  will  have  to  be  made.  If  the  op- 
portunity for  United  Nations  action  is 
missed.  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
fit  national  space  programs  Into  a  rational 
pattern  of  United  Nations  cooperation. 

Our  first  choice  is  a  program  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  United  Nations  for  at  least 
three  re.isons: 

Because  it  could  bring  new  vitality  to  the 
United  Nations  and   Its   family   of  agencies. 

Because  It  would  help  to  assure  that  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  developed 
and  less,  develofjed,  could  have  a  share  in 
the  adventure  of  space  cooperation:  and 

Because  a  program  of  such  magnitude 
Fhould  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible 
through  the  organizations  of  the  world 
community. 

As  I  say.  this  Is  our  first  choice  But  the 
march  of  science  is  irreversible.  The  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  make  the  full- 
est possible  use  of  new  developments  In 
space  technology — in  weather  forecasting,  in 
communications,  and  In  other  areas.  These 
developments  are  Inevitable  in  the  near 
future.  We  hope  they  can  take  place 
through  cooperative  efforts  In  the  United 
Nations. 

I  suppose  that  the  great  climaxes  In  the 
drama  of  history  are  seldom  evident  to  those 
who  are  on  the  stage  at  the  time.  But  there 
can  be  little  question  that  man's  conquest 
of  outer  space  Is  such  a  moment,  that  we — 
all  of  us — are  on  stage,  and  that  how  we 
behave  In  the  Immediate  future  will  have  a 
profound  Impact  upon  the  course  of  human 
affairs  In  the  decades  ahead. 

There  Is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  space  exploration.  In 
our  Judgment  the  WTong  way  is  to  allow  the 
march  of  science  to  become  a  runaway  race 
into  the  unknown.  The  right  way  Is  to  make 
it  an  ordered,  peaceful,  cooperative,  and  con- 
structive forward  march  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations, 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  your  serious 
attention  to  the  proposals  my  Government 
Is  making  to  this  end. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLtTION 


The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  common  Interest  of  man- 
kind In  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  and  the  urgent  need  to  strengthen  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  this  important 
field. 

Believing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  should  be  only  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  and  to  the  benefit  of 
States  irrespective  of  the  stage  of  their  eco- 
nomic or  scientific  development. 

1.  Commends  to  States  for  their  guidance 
in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  International  law.  Including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  applies  to 
outer  space  and  celestial  bodies; 


(b)  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodiea  are 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  States  In 
conformity  with  International  law  and  are 
not  subject  to  national  appropriation; 

2.  Invites  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  to  study  and  report  on 
the  legal  problems  which  may  arise  from  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  also  like 
to  call  attention  to  tha  testimony  of  the 
vice  president  of  the  Philco  Corp.,  Mr. 
David  Smith,  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  spe- 
cifically the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly, 
presided  over  so  ably  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
Mr.  Smith  testified: 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has 
accomplished  a  major  technical  achievement 
in  space  through  the  able  R.  &  D.  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Now  It  is  necessary  to  determine  how 
to  utilize  these  achievements  and  make  their 
realization  politically  possible.  We  would 
urge  that  the  Government  establish  a  grand 
strategy  to  utilize  these  achievements  to 
lessen  world  conflicts  and  ease  world  tensions. 
This  program  should  be  an  Integral  part  of, 
and  In  our  opinion  can  be  an  important  In- 
strument in,  our  basic  foreign  policy. 

The  entire  statement  deals  with  the 
foreign  policy  problem.  I  suggest  that 
Senators  read  it  very  carefully. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I  an- 
nounce that  tomorrow  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  move  to  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  pending  business 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1554,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  473.  providing  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3^e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act— 50  U.S.C. 
98b  <^e^ — for  the  disposition  of  certain 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile; 
thereafter,  to  consider  Calendar  No. 
1565.  S.  3203,  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and,  third,  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  3291,  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Reserve  authority  to 
purchase  Treasury  notes.  TTiese  meas- 
ures must  be  acted  upon  before  the  dead- 
line, which  Is  shortly  to  occur. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  object. 
This  is  a  rather  strange  procedure  which 
is  suggested.  Two  days  after  it  was 
reported  by  the  policy  committee  the 
pending  business  was  taken  under  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Everyone  knew  it  would  be  discussed  at 
great  length.  It  is  not  a  very  healthy 
kind  of  procedure  to  have  it  discussed  for 
several  days  and  then  laid  aside  for  some- 
thing else,  and  then  taken  ur  again.  I 
know  the  problems  of  the  majority 
loader.  However,  does  it  not  require  a 
motion  to  set  aside  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  does  require  a 
motion.  I  am  certain  that  the  majority 
leader  would  be  glad  to  act  upon  these 
measures  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pend- 
ing business  if  he  thought  there  would 
be  a  conclusion  to  it  at  any  time  in  the 
very  near  future.    If  the  able  Senator 
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from  Tennessee  wir  permit  such  action, 
I  am  certain  the  mijority  leader  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  measur<^s  I  have  mentioned 
until  after  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  think  that  the 
majority  leader  wojld  be  safe  In  fixing 
the  time  at  about  October  1  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  measures. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  other  words, 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  Is  that  so  far 
a."^  he  is  concerned  he  is  staying  here  un- 
til October  1  to  debate  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  debate  for  that  length  of  time.  I  am 
not  saying  that,  bu :  I  think  we  ought  to 
debate  this  bill  pretty  thoroughly.  I  am 
sure  the  majority  Uader  knew,  when  the 
bill  was  on  the  calendar  last  week,  that 
its  consideration  wculd  not  be  completed 
by  July  1. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  majority 
leader  thought  he  could  have  suEQclent 
time  to  act  upon  the  proposals  which 
must  be  acted  upor.  before  the  deadline, 
he  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  However,  the 
indications  are  that  the  discussion  which 
i.s  now  in  progress  ^vill  be  In  depth ;  con- 
sequently, he  is  merely  making  the 
proper  move  to  have  these  laws  contin- 
ued so  that  the  otlier  operations  of  the 
Government  may  i:o  forward  In  an  or- 
derly fashion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Government's  operations  going  forward 
in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  GORE.  Miidam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  point  out  that  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  has  been  in  the  Chamber  all 
day.  waiting  for  th«!  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Senate.  It  is  now  nearly  7 
o'clock  pjn.,  and  he  has  been  able  only 
to  get  started  on  his  speech.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill  the  Senator  Irom  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ]  was  not  able  to  obtain  recognition 
until  4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Yet 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
is  already  inclined  to  brand  this  debate 
as  a  filibuster.  I  Have  a  speech  to  de- 
liver, and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak. 

My  colleague  Irom  Tennessee  has 
barely  started. 

Mr.  SMATHERf .  Madam  President. 
it  was  not  I  who  said  the  debate  might 
continue  until  October.  I  am  sure  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not 
think  that  if  the  dt  bate  were  to  continue 
until  October,  it  would  even  then  be 
called  a  filibuster.  I  merely  say  that  the 
majority  leader  desired  to  have  this  an- 
nouncement made,  so  that  every  Senator 
would  be  forewarned.  It  might  well  be 
that  Senators  would  object  to  having  this 
particular  measure  temporarily  set  aside 
in  order  that  othtr  measures  might  be 
taken  up.  I  feel  certain  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  object  to  the  prop>osal  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  majority  leader  asked  me  to  make 
the  announcemerit  so  that  Senators 
who  might  be  interested  might  be  fore- 
warned. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
so  fsu-  as  any  Senator  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
in  the  Chamber  from  noon  until  after  4 
o'clock.  Any  time  any  Senator  wished 
to  obtain  the  floor,  he  surely  had  that 
opportunity.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota spent  a  good  deal  of  time  attempt- 
ing to  locate  Senators  in  order  to  have 
the  debate  continue.  I  say  this  with  all 
respect  to  Senators  who  are  present;  I 
did  not  want  to  be  that  sharp. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  mistaken.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognized the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
I*roxmire],  who  spoke  for  about  2  hours. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  have 
finished  In  2  hours  had  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  engaged  in  a  colloquy 
with  him  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
more.  I  was  In  my  seat  all  the  time, 
waiting  to  obtain  the  floor,  so  that  I 
might  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  fairly  good 
vision,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee;  but  I  looked 
around  the  Chamber  a  number  of  times 
and  did  not  see  any  Senator  champing 
at  the  bit  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  so  that  he  might  speak. 
I  had  calls  made  on  several  occasions  to 
have  a  Senator  come  to  the  Chamber  to 
speak. 

The  Senator  is  entitled  to  his  own 
view.  I  wished  only  to  have  the  Record 
clear. 

Mr.  BIEPAUVER.  I  did  not  object  to 
the  Senator's  speaking;  I  thought  his 
speech  was  very  interesting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agreed  with  what 
the  Senator  said.  I  thought  It  should 
have  been  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor again.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that  we  were  attempting  to  accommodate 
distinguished  Senators  who  apparently 
were  hoping  to  hare  called  up  for  con- 
sideration some  bills  which  would  not 
consimie  much  time.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  wise,  dearly  beloved  col- 
league; he  is  extremely  able  in  con- 
ducting parliamentary  tactics. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  about  to  ask 
me  for  something. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  is  about  to  suggest 
something;  namely,  that  when  he  saw 
his  good  friend  from  Tennessee  put  on 
a  dramatic  performance  of  surprise  that 
the  majority  leader  may  have  indicated 
that  the  Senate  should  set  aside  the 
pending  business  to  take  up  certain  other 
measures,  he  knew  It  was  about  as  much 
a  surprise  as  to  say  that  Christmas  comes 
on  December  25. 

There  has  been  a  forewarning  of  this 
suggestion.  The  majority  leader  spoke 
with  certain  Senators  about  his  Inten- 
tions. Also,  he  spoke  publicly  In  the 
Chamber  about  It,  and  his  statement 
apF>ears  in  the  Rkcord.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion to  move  to  set  aside  the  pending 
business  and  to  take  up  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  because  certain  legisla- 
tion is  about  to  expire  and  will  have  to 
be  renewed. 


The  Senate  will  return  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
says  he  expects  to  be  here  until  October. 
I  think  that  is  a  marvelous  idea. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
in  the  fall  except  to  stay  here.  I  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  talk  in  Octo- 
ber about  outer  space.  But  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  set  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  the  pending  bill  will  be  set 
aside  to  take  up  urgent  matters  affect- 
ing the  Government. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  says, 
"The  pending  business  will  be  set 
aside." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  majority 
leader  will  attend  to  that. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  the  Senate  It- 
self that  decides  what  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  of  no 
power  of  an  individual  Senator  to  set 
aside  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HUMPiniEY.  A  motion  can  al- 
ways be  made  to  set  aside  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Very  well.  How- 
ever, the  point  is  that  if  I  am  to  speak 
tomorrow,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  up 
some  other  bill,  by  the  time  I  can  return 
to  my  speech,  everyone  will  have  forgot- 
ten what  I  said  before.  That  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  I  see  no  reason  for 
talking  to  a  few  good  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  seem  to  have  their 
minds  pretty  well  made  up  already,  and 
to  only  one  Senator  on  the  minority 
side — and  he  is  a  very  fine  Senator.  If 
it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  the  satellite  bill.  Senators  will 
have  forgotten  a  week  later  what  I  have 
said  tonight.  If  that  is  the  plan  for  to- 
morrow, we  might  as  well  recess  now. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  do  not  want  to 
disturb  the  continuity  of  the  Senator's 
speech  tonight.  The  intention  is  to  let 
him  finish  his  speech  tonight,  so  that 
Senators  who  are  present  will  not  have 
their  thought  processes  interrupted. 

It  was  only  to  apprise  Senators  of 
what  the  calendar  for  tomorrow  would 
be  that  the  majority  leader  asked  that 
this  annoimcement  be  made.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  P*resident. 
what  has  the  Senator  to  say  about  my 
observation  about  my  continuing  to  talk 
this  evening  if  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
Senate  take  up  some  other  bill  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  has  not  been 
suggested  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  saying  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Much  edification  and  instruction  are  be- 
ing given  to  us  this  evening.  TTie  Sena- 
tor should  not  characterize  what  he  is 
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saying  as  a  waste  of  time.  The  Sena- 
tor has  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  inter- 
rupted, so  it  is  our  desire  to  let  him 
finish  his  speech  this  evening,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  an  interruption  of 
the  continuity  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  remarks  will 
not  be  finished  this  evening ;  so  it  seems 
to  me,  in  fairness  to  other  Senators  who 
might  wish  to  discuss  the  subject,  that  if 
it  is  planned  to  take  up  other  bills  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  more  meaningful  to 
let  the  major  part  of  this  discussion  fol- 
low the  action  on  the  other  bills  which  it 
is  proposed  to  take  up. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  yielding.  I  re- 
new my  request. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  op>eration, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
we  have  talked  about  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  about  how 
the  Commission  has  decided  that  those 
who  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
should  determine  who  should  own  or 
operate  and  receive  the  profits  from  the 
communications  satellite.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  need  to  ask  them  to  ob- 
tain a  special  dispensation  under  the 
antitrust  laws  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
meeting.  They  knew  the  answer  to  that 
question,  because  it  referred  to  them. 

But  when  it  is  proposed  to  offer  some- 
one a  great  bonanza,  something  of  great 
value,  and  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  go- 
ing to  own  it  or  if  someone  else  will  own 
it,  the  natural  answer  will  be,  "I  want 
to  own  it";  and  that  was  the  answer. 

I  believe  Mr.  Minow  would  like  to  see 
some  other  solution  of  this  problem.  He 
told  me — and  there  is  some  inference  to 
this  effect  fix)m  his  testimony — that  he 
could  see  the  advantages  of  ownership, 
at  least  at  present,  by  the  Government, 
because,  as  junior  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out,  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  a  success  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment conducts  the  negotiations  with 
other  governments.  But  Mr.  Minow's 
statements  to  me — and  there  is  an  infer- 
ence to  that  effect  in  some  parts  of  his 
testimony — is  that  he  believed  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  having  the 
Government  retain  ownership  or  in  se- 
curing adequate,  competent  personnel  to 
operate  the  satellite.  The  mistake  he 
makes  in  his  argument  is  that  he  as- 
sumes that  eveiTone  who  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  operation  of  the 
facility  will  have  to  be  a  Government  em- 
ployee: that  is.  that  the  scientists  and 
technicians  who  will  operate  the  ground 


stations,  the  scientists  who  will  build  the 
satellites,  and  the  thousands  of  other 
persons  who  might  be  connected  with  the 
project,  would  have  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  concede  that  there  is  need  for  salary 
raises  for  top-echelon  persons,  particu- 
larly scientists  and  engineers,  in  order 
to  attract  them  to  the  Government  serv- 
ice, although  a  very  great  many — and 
many  are  serving  in  NASA,  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  in  many  other  Government 
agencies — who  could  earn  more  in  pri- 
vate employment  are  now  in  the  Govern- 
ment employ,  because  they  wish  to  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  the  public  service: 
and  thus  they  are  willing  to  make  that 
sacrifice. 

But  the  point  is  that  if  the  work  were 
retained  by  the  Government,  most  of  it 
would  be  done  by  contract  with  private 
corporations,  as  is  now  the  case;  and. 
as  a  result,  the  higher  paid  technicians 
and  engineers  of  the  private  concerns 
would  continue  to  do  the  work. 

So  there  is  no  reason  why  the  re.search 
and  development  should  not  be  done  by 
contract  with  RCA.  AT.  &  T  .  IT.  k  T.. 
Hughes,  and  other  good  companies  which 
now  are  doing  work  for  the  Government 
There  is  no  reason  why.  by  means  of 
contract,  the  ground  stations  should  not 
be  built  by  private  concerns:  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
leased  for  operation,  in  the  public  good, 
by  private  concerns.  We  now  have  a 
great  many  Government  installations 
and  arsenals  for  which  there  are  opera- 
tional contracts  with  private  concerns 
For  instance.  Harvey  Aluminum  operates 
an  arsenal  at  Milam,  in  my  State:  and 
Procter  &  Gamble  has  an  operational 
contract  by  means  of  which  it  provides 
the  know-how  for  the  operation  of  an 
arsenal;  and  so  do  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co..  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  and  many  other 
private  concerns.  A  great  many  private 
concerns  have  contracts  to  operate  spe- 
cific programs  and  projects  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  do  that  work  mcst 
successfully. 

So,  Madam  President,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  an  arrangement  could  easily  be 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  ground 
stations  and  almost  everything  else  in 
connection  with  the  sateUite  program. 

In  that  event,  the  only  thint;  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
provide  the  persons  to  make  the  policy 
decisions  at  the  top  level  and  the  per- 
sons to  review  the  engineering  science 
and  research,  as  is  done  now.  But  that 
work  would  require  the  service.s  of  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  per- 
sons. 

If  Mr.  Minow.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
were  to  consider  this  problem  in  that 
way.  I  believe  his  position  regarding  how 
this  program  should  be  operated  miaht 
very  well  be  different.  In  fact,  Madam 
President,  statements  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  successfully  operate  any- 
thing are  a  part  of  the  propaganda  ef- 
forts being  made  in  an  attempt  to  have 
this  body  pass  this  bill.  However,  Mad- 
am President,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Government   cannot   operate   anything 


successfully.  The  Government  has  done 
a  phenomenally  fine  job,  through  con- 
tracts with  industries  and  private  en- 
terprises, in  every  field  into  which  it  has 
gone:  and  the  Government  has  retained 
unto  itself  only  the  policy  decisions  and 
the  coordination  at  the  top  level.  The 
Government  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in 
connection  with  atomic  energy,  and  at 
NASA,  and  in  many,  many  other  ways. 
For  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
charge  of  the  construction  of  many 
great  dams  and  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
.so  does  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Those  projects  have  been  developed 
throut4hout  the  country  However,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  do  not.  themselves,  build 
those  dams  and  hydroelectric  plants. 
Instead,  they  contract  with  private  con- 
cerns to  build  them:  and  the  Govern- 
ment af^encies  retain  only  supervision  of 
the  construction  projects. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  Government  is 
competent  to  develop  and  operate  and 
to  make  negotiations  for  the  best  satel- 
lite system,  and  to  get  it  into  operation 
m  the  shortest  po.ssible  time;  and  in  that 
event  the  Government  would  not  have 
the  liability  of  tiding  to  protect  .some 
other  kind  of  investment,  and  would  not 
be  forced  into  a  situation  of  not  having 
the  best  system  because  that  might  out- 
mode  the  tran.satlantic  cables,  and  the 
Government  would  not  then  be  in  the 
position  of  refusing  to  u.«;e  a  better  sy.s- 
tem  becau.se  it  might  outmode  .some 
radio  communications  system  between 
our  country  and  other  countries. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  ap- 
propriately selected  private  concern  from 
contracting  with  the  carriers,  the  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  or  the  individuals 
needed  to  make  the  program  a  success. 

Madam  President,  this  procedure  has 
been  followed  in  many  other  areas  vital 
to  the  national  interest.  No  one  has 
made  the  argument  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
should  be  transformed  from  a  govern- 
metal  agency  into  a  private  corporation 
becau.se  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
private  companies  in  the  aerospace  field 
would  not  be  made  available  to  NASA 
and  to  the  American  people  unless  the.se 
suppliers  were  allowed  to  own  NASA. 

The  argument  that  it  would  not  be  jx)s- 
sible  to  ^et  AT.  &  T.  or  RCA  or  other  pri- 
vate companies  to  cooperate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  ground  stations  unless  they  owned 
them,  is  clearly  not  borne  out  by  history, 
and  is  a  reflection  on  them,  because  not 
only  have  they  been  willing  to  take  such 
contracts,  but  they  have  vied  for  and 
have  competed  for  all  the  large  con- 
tracts on  which  they  are  engaged  at  the 
pre.sent  time.  Of  course,  they  receive 
a  good  profit  for  the  work  they  do. 

Quite  the  contrary,  private  industry 
has  found  it  veiT  profitable  to  work  with 
NASA  under  contract.  AT.  &  T..  RCA. 
Hughes  Aircraft,  General  Electric — in 
fact,  a  great  many  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions compete  vigorously  for  the  NASA 
contracts,  and  consider  them  very  de- 
sirable from  a  business  and  financial 
standpoint. 

A  look  at  the  communications  carriers 
themselves  will  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
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argriiment  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
them  to  own  the  corporation  If  we  are  to 
have  the  use  of  their  scientific  ddlis. 
Neither  the  shareholders  of  the  oom- 
munications  corporations  nor  the  equip- 
ment manufacturers  are  the  ones  wlio 
bring  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  the 
companies.  The  great  majority  of 
.shareholders  in  all  these  corporations 
are  investors  who  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  operation  of  the  corporation  in  which 
they  own  shares  of  stock.  The  individ- 
uals who  own  stock  in  A.T.  k  T.  are  not 
the  ones  who  bring  to  that  corporation 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munications industry  that  has  facili- 
tated the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that 
company.  Neither  have  the  mutual 
funds  or  the  pension  trusts  that  hold 
AT.  8i  T.  stock  provided  skills  or  know- 
how  In  the  communications  field. 

Satellite  communications  have  been 
made  possible  through  research  and  de- 
velopment paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. There  Is  an  overriding  public  in- 
terest In  the  establishment  of  a  satellite 
communications  system.  If  the  skills 
necessary  for  an  operational  system  are 
in  existence  in  the  United  States,  it  Is 
inconceivable  that  they  will  not  be  made 
available  to  whatever  agency  is  finally 
selected  as  the  one  to  be  responsible  for 
an  operational  ssrstem.  What  a  mistake 
it  would  be  to  allow  specious  reasoning 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  abandonment 
ff  policies  considered  by  the  President 
to  be  essential  In  regard  to  satellite  com- 
niunicatlons. 

Tliere  is.  as  all  are  aware,  in  this  bill 
a  provision  that — 

The  activities  of  the  corporation  creat«d 
by  this  act  and  of  the  persons  or  companies 
participating  in  the  ownership  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  consistent  with  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

At  best,  this  amotmts  to  locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  has  gone.  The 
\  cry  creation  of  the  private  corporation 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
ihilosophy  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  philosophy  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  our  free  economy  for 
many  years,  and  Is  a  cherished  part  of 
our  economic  tradition.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  difficulties  which  this  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  would 
create  are  manifold;  and  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  exemption  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  If  the  corporation,  as 
protected  in  this  bill,  is  to  come  into 
existence. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  ob- 
j'ct  to  the  Senator's  yielding  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  no  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted  since  the  last 
quorum  calL 


Mr.  OORE.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  The  Chair  has  not 
ruled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct.  No 
business  has  been  transacted. 

Mr.  OORE.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  CSiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTPICKR.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate?   [Putting  the  question.] 

The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  sustained. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  make  the  point  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  fiuiher 
proceedings  under  the  rollcall  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rNCOniACE    ILLEGAL    ACTlVITlgS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
this  legislation  would  make  it  possible 
for  representatives  of  competing  firms  to 
work  together  in  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  enjoying  im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws.  What 
more  attractive  opportunity  could  these 
competitors  imagine  to  facilitate  their 
efforts  to  evade  the  antitrust  laws  in 
other  areas.  Certainly  the  recent  cases 
involving  price  fixing  in  the  electrical 
industry  demonstrate  that  some  com- 
petitors will  conspire  when  given  half  a 
chance. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  is  this:  Suppose  this  legislation 
should  not  pass.  Would  NASA  have 
power  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
communications  carriers,  anyviay.  with- 
out this  legislation? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  NASA  has  very  broad 
powers  to  contract  in  connection  with 
space  and  satellites,  so  I  would  answer 
the  question  in  the  af&rmative.  It  would 
have  the  power. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  without 
this  legislation,  if  a  group  of  communi- 
cations carriers  entered  into  a  contract 
with  NASA,  would  they  be  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  would  not  be 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So  if  they  tried 
to  carry  on  operations  such  as  proposed 
without  the  passage  of  the  pending  bin 
they  would  run  squarely  into  the  anti- 
trtist  laws. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  they  tried  to  get 
together  in  a  joint  venture  or  a  consor- 
tium, which  is  what  it  really  would  be, 
to  operate  a  commimications  system  of 
this  kind,  they  would  violate  the  anti- 


trust   laws    without    qoestlon.    in   my 
opinion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  One  of  the 
things  the  inxjfKMed  leglslatian  would  do 
would  be  to  grant  to  them  tanmimity 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  scope  of  the  opera- 
tions described  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  This  would 
be  a  permission  to  do  something  pro- 
posed to  be  made  possible  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  otherwise  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  not  only  would  that  be 
true,  but  also  It  would  give  to  them  an 
opportunity  to  meet  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  satellite  commu- 
nications system.  It  wouW  provide  an 
opportunity  for  getting  together  for  the 
purpose  (A  talking  about  other  matters. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  in  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws,  has  been  very  strict 
about  that. 

For  example,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has  made  re- 
quests for  certain  information  from  the 
steel  companies.  The  steel  compemles 
would  like  to  be  able  to  agree  about  what 
certain  definitions  mean,  in  connection 
with  cost  data.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  not  permit  the  steel  com- 
panies to  have  their  auditors  get  to- 
gether, let  alone  their  executives,  to 
agree  on  definitions. 

In  this  case  the  presidents  or  general 
managers  of  large  communication  car- 
riers would  be  getting  together  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes  relating  to  the  satel- 
lite communications  system.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  do  that  without  vio- 
lating the  antitrust  laws,  upless  the  bill 
were  passed.  y 

Mr.  YiOlBOROUGH.  The  holders  of 
the  second  class  of  stock — ^not  the  com- 
mimications carriers  themselves,  but  the 
holders  of  the  second  category  of  stock; 
that  is,  the  manufacturers  of  electronic 
eqtiipment — by  virtue  of  this  joint  own- 
ership, could  likewise  hold  conferences 
as  joint  stockholders  in  the  corporation, 
and  could  plan  what  they  wished  to  do 
about  manufacturing  equipment.  Would 
there  not  also  be  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  the  manufacturers 
of  electronic  equipment? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  would  not  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  smaller  carriers,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  large  commtmication 
carriers  have  their  own  subsidiaries  for 
the  manufacture  of  their  hardware. 

A.T.  k  T.  has  Western  Electric,  about 
which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  be- 
fore the  McClellan  committee.  A.T.  k  T. 
buys  practically  all  of  Its  equipment 
from  Western  Electric.  RCA  has  its  own 
manufacturing  concern.  General  EHec- 
tric  has  its  manufacturing  concern.  All 
the  large  carriers  have  their  own  manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Of  course,  those  representatives  would 
be  able  to  get  together,  and  would  be 
given  a  golden  opportunity  to  arrive  at 
arrangements  which  might  be  contrary 
to  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  point  out  that  the  recent  price-fixing 
cases  in  the  electrical  industry,  which 
resulted  in  convictions  and  jail  sen- 
tences in  the  Philadelphia  trials,  show 
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that  some  of  the  large  companies — cer- 
tainly some  in  the  electrical  industry — 
will  get  together  and  conspire  if  they 
are  given  half  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.   £L£RR.    Madam   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.     Was  the  A.T.  &  T.  con- 
nected with  that  case? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  said  the  electrical 
manufacturing  companies. 

Mr.  KERR.  Are  they  included  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No.  I  am  giving 
that  as  an  example  of  how,  in  many 
fields,  large  companies  will  get  together 
to  conspire  if  they  are  given  half  a 
chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  is  not 
taking  the  position — ^nor  is  he  making 
the  accusation — that  what  he  has  de- 
scribed is  applicable  to  A.T.&T.,  I.T.&T., 
or  RCA,  or  other  carriers  who  are  in- 
terested in  having  a  part  in  this  pro- 
gram of  international  communications 
satellites? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    General  Electric 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  not  talking  about 
General  Electric.  I  asked  the  Senator 
if  he  is  accusing  those  who  are  contem- 
plated as  stockholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  that  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No,  I  made  it  clear 
I  was  talking  about  the  electrical  manu- 
facturers in  the  Philadelphia  case. 
Mr.  KERR.  Very  well. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  also  point  out  that 
General  Electric  has  indicated  it  would 
like  to  get  In.  At  one  time  General  Elec- 
tric had  in  mind  forming  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  this 
program. 

Mr    KERR.    Madam   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.    Is  the  Senator  accusing 

them  of  wanting  to  do  so  in  an  unlawful 

manner? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  not  accus- 
ing them  at  all,  but  General  Electric 
happens  to  be  the  firm  which  had  more 
people  involved  in  the  conspiracy  in 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  subject  is  covered 
by  the  litigation  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor contending  that  the  A.T.  &  T.  or 
RCA  or  other  large  communication  car- 
riers have  no  desire  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  no  record  of  having  done 
so?  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  is  con- 
tending that. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
think  the  Senator  is  contending  that,  the 
Senator  suggests  that  he  not  intimate  it : 
and  if  he  does  think  it,  the  Senator  sug- 
gests that  he  so  state. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  any  event,  these 
companies  have  had  antitrust  cases. 
They  were  accused  of  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws;  some  have  been  convicted 
and  others  have  entered  into  consent 
decrees. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa asks  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  document  that  statement  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Very  well;  it  will  be 
documented.    I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 


Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, under  the  second  category  of  stock- 
holders, for  the  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical equipment  to  buy  stock  in  the 
corporation  which  would  be  created 
under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill  if  it 
should  become  law? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
please  repeat  the  first  part  of  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Part  of  the  pro- 
ix)sal  under  the  bill  is  that  stock  would 
be  sold  to  authorized  communications 
carriers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  One-half  of  the 
stock  would  be  set  aside  for  them. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  One-half  of  the 
stock  would  be  sold  to  what  is  called  the 
general  public.  There  is  a  provision 
that: 

At  no  time  shall  any  stockholder  who  is 
not  an  authorized  carrier,  or  any  syndicate 
or  affiliated  group  of  such  stockholders,  own 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  shares  of 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation  i.ssued  and 
outstanding. 

In  the  second  category  of  general 
stockholders  the  proposed  law  would  per- 
mit a  person  or  corporation  to  own  10 
percent  of  the  stock.  That  would  permit 
five  corporations  to  own  50  percent  of 
the  stock. 

In  that  second  category,  which  doe.s 
not  include  authorized  communications 
carriers,  would  it  not  be  possible  under 
the  terms  of  the  pending  bill  for  a  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  equipment  to  own 
10  percent  of  the  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  manufacturer  of  electrical 
equipment  to  own  a  part  of  the  stock 
set  aside  for  the  public,  provided  it  was 
not  a  subsidiary  of  or  connected  with  a 
communications  carrier.  That  is.  it 
would  be  possible  for  General  Electric. 
Westinghouse,  or  Allis-Chalmers  to  own 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Really,  the  pro- 
vision was  designed  for  that  purpose, 
was  it  not?  As  common  stockholders, 
would  not  the  provision  permit  these 
people  to  get  together  legally— not  to 
conspire,  but  to  get  together  legally— to 
talk  and  plan  about  prices  they  would 
charge  for  the  electrical  equipment  thev 
would  furnish? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  course  they 
would  discuss  prices. 

There  is  a  provision  which  is  suppo.sed 
to  promote  competitive  bidding,  which  I 
shall  discuss  later,  but  there  would  be 
discussions. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  An  amend- 
ment was  put  in. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  asked  me  to  document  the 
facts  about  Western  Electric  and  others. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  ask  the  Senator 
to  document  that.  I  asked  the  Senator 
specifically  about  A.T.  k  T.  and  I.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  shall  docu- 
ment the  cases. 

Mr.  KERR.  Very  well.  That  is  what 
I  asked  for. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  hardly  comes 
as  a  surprise  because  Adam  Smith,  an 
economist  of  considerable  reputation 
among  advocates  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy,  pointed  out  nearly  200  years 
ago: 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but 
the  conversation  ends  In  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  on  some  contrivance  to  raise 

prices. 

Smith  doubted  that  the  Government 
could  prevent  "people  of  the  same  trade 
from  assembling  together,"  but  he  did 
feel  strongly  that  Government  "ought  to 
do  nothing  to  facilitate  such  assemblies: 
much  less  to  render  them  necessary." 

WHY    MAKE  rr   EASIER? 

Think  of  the  ea.se  with  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firms  in  the  commu- 
nications industry  or  in  the  equipment 
manufacturing  industry  could  arrange 
their  discussion  of  price  fixing,  the  allo- 
cation of  markets  and  other  such  activi- 
ties that  enjoy  great  popularity  in  cer- 
tain business  circles.  The  number  of 
complaints  filed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  antitrust  cases  indicates  that 
there  is  considerable  activity  in  these 
fields  even  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions. 

Under  the  proposal  we  have  before  us. 
such  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  detect. 
The  only  protection  for  the  public  inter- 
est might  be  that  violating  the  antitrust 
laws  would  become  so  easy  that  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  challenge  for  the  imagina- 
tive and  creative  individuals  involved 
and  therefore  might  decline  in  popu- 
larity. 

Because  of  the  great  public  inteicst  in 
•satellite  communications,  it  has  been 
necessai-y  to  provide  for  extensive  Fed- 
eral regulation,  coordination,  and  plan- 
ning. The  provisions  of  title  2  of  the 
Satellite  Communications  Act  are  in- 
tended to  implement  the  policies  spelled 
out  in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  bill. 
The  provisions  of  title  2,  however,  are 
inadequate  in  many  ways  and  do  not 
afford  the  protection  which  the  public 
must  have. 

COMPETITION  VERSUS  REGULATION 

In  areas  where  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary to  approve  of  legalized  private 
monopoly,  primarily  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  pubhc  utility  fields,  there  has 
been  a  significant  departure  from  tradi- 
tional antimonopoly  policy.  The  orig- 
inal departure  from  our  traditional  faith 
in  competitive  principles  was  neither 
final  nor  complete. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  of  regulated  indus- 
tries the  break  was  partial,  tentative, 
and  veiy  carefully  circumscribed.  The 
popular  attachment  to  competitive  prin- 
ciples and  our  deep-seated  hostility 
toward  monopoly  were  reflected  in  the 
many  safeguards  and  limitations  which 
were  imposed  on  the  early  grants  of 
privilege  to  public  utility  type  corpora- 
tions. When  we  felt  compelled  by  in- 
stitutional pressures  and  necessities  to 
legalize  private  monopoly,  we  did  so  only 
with  reluctance  and  serious  misgivings. 
This  was  considered  a  dangerous  ven- 
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ture  which  required  unusual  precautions 
against  miscarriage. 

The  theory  of  natural  monopoly, 
though  having  a  certain  element  of 
plausibility,  has  never  been  an  entirely 
convincing  argument  in  our  economy. 
When  a  limited  degree  of  monopoly  has 
seemed  necessary  or  desirable  in  partic- 
ular situations,  our  attitude  has  been 
that  it  was  socially  tolerable  only  when 
ri porously  circumscribed.  Early  legis- 
lation in  the  public  utility  field,  though 
authorizing  monopoly,  sought  to  preserve 
as  much  of  the  competitive  structure  in 
the  economy  as  possible.  This  effort  to 
retain  competition  was  a  demonstration 
of  our  faith  in  the  freely  operating  mar- 
ket forces  and  reflected  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries. 

GROWTH    OF    MONOPOLY 

The  concept  of  the  public  interest  as 
originally  conceived  in  the  development 
of  the  public  utility  idea  was  sound  in 
theory.  Unfortunately,  the  concept  fell 
upon  bad  days  and  as  the  years  have 
pa.ssed  it  has  been  distorted  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  promotion  of  monoply, 
primarily  because  of  failure  of  the 
human  element  under  powerful  eco- 
nomic  and  political   pressures. 

Public  regulation  has  gradually  shifted 
its  objective  from  protecting  the  pubUc 
interest  to  protecting  the  monopKJlies 
created  under  its  aegis. 

Public  regulation  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  competition 
in  the  limited  sectors  of  our  economy 
where  for  technical  reasons  competition 
was  considered  to  be  either  impossible 
or  undesirable. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  book  entitled  "Monopoly 
and  America"  by  Walter  Adams  and 
Horace  Gray,  both  economists  of  excel- 
lent reputation  and  both  established 
scholars  in  the  field  of  monopoly 
problems. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  regulated 
monopolies,  they  state: 

The  significant  feature  of  this  conception 
wa-s  the  retention  of  the  comp>etltlve  ideal  of 
service  at  cost  (Including  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  employed)  as  the  goal  of  public 
policy.  Society  might  for  practical  reasons 
Institute  monopoly  In  special  situations,  but 
it  would  Invoke  Its  sovereign  police  power 
to  compel  such  monopolies  to  conform  to  the 
competitive  model  with  respect  to  end  re- 
sults. Thus,  on  this  reckoning  It  was  pos- 
sible to  have  monopoly  without  suffering  its 
normal  consequences;  to  abandon  competi- 
tion but  still  enjoy  Its  benefits;  to  force 
monopoly  to  behave  competitively.  All  this. 
It  was  then  believed,  could  be  accomplished 
by  rigorous  application  of  the  police  power 
in  the  public  Interest. 

ADAMS     AND     GRAY 

Subsequent  events,  however,  revealed  basic 
errors  In  this  assumption.  The  men  of  that 
period  (the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries) 
seriously  misjudged  the  efficacy  of  the  police 
power.  They  failed  to  comprehend  that  neg- 
ative, restrictive  control  of  individual  be- 
havior can  never  be  a  substitute  for  positive 
decisionmaking  In  the  productive  proc- 
ess. They  underestimated  the  difficulties 
and  frustrations  Incident  to  application  of 
the  police  power  within  our  constitutional, 
administrative,  and  political  system.  More 
particularly,  however,  they  completely  mis- 
apprehended the  nature  of  legalized  private 
monopoly — Its  Intransigence,  its  resovirceful- 


ness.  Its  ruthlessness.  Its  economic  and  polit- 
ical power,  Its  capacity  to  evade  or  subvert 
public  regulation.  They  failed  to  forsee  that 
Increasing  social  dependence  on  the  services 
of  such  monopolies  would  progressively 
strengthen  their  strategic  position  vls-a-vls 
the  community,  further  diminish  the  limited 
effectiveness  of  public  regulation,  and  even- 
tually create  a  situation  where  the  sovereign 
powers  of  Government  would  be  Invoked  to 
protect  and  subsidize  rather  than  to  regulate. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  breakdown  of  the  process 
of  public  regulation.  PubUc  regulation 
has,  as  we  are  all  too  keenly  aware,  failed 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  competition. 
In  far  too  many  instances  regulation  has 
become  the  servant  of  private  rather 
than  public  interests.  It  is  against  this 
historical  background  that  we  must  eval- 
uate the  language  in  title  2  of  this  bill  in 
our  efforts  to  determine  whether  there 
is  therein  provided  adequate  protection 
of  the  public  interest. 

ROLE    OF    PRESIDENT 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  deals 
with  the  role  of  the  President.  When 
S.  2814,  the  original  administration  bill, 
was  first  introduced,  it  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  President  "plan,  develop, 
and  supervise  the  execution  of  a  national 
program  for  the  establishment  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  of  a  communications 
satellite  system."  This  was  in  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  far-reaching 
influences  beyond  the  normal  regulatory 
pattern. 

The  communications  carriers,  who 
have  sought  from  the  beginning  to  gain 
exclusive  control  of  the  private  satelUte 
corporation  which  has  been  proposed, 
fought  this  language  bitterly.  It  was 
their  contention  that  such  language 
would  lead  to  Presidential  interference 
with  the  normal  business  operations  of 
the  private  corporation,  and  that  such 
interference  not  only  was  unnecessary 
but  would  make  their  life  in  terms  of 
managing  the  corporation  intolerable. 

As  a  result  of  the  argmnents  made  by 
the  communications  carriers,  the  Presi- 
dent's power  was  severely  restricted. 
His  role  was  limited  to  that  of  aiding 
in  the  development  of,  and  fostering  the 
execution  of  a  national  program  for  the 
establishment  of  an  operational  commu- 
nications system.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  improved  upon  the  language 
of  the  bill  somewhat,  but  the  present 
language  which  assigns  the  President  the 
responsibility  to  "aid  in  the  planning 
and  development  and  foster  the  execu- 
tion of  a  national  program"  is  still  con- 
siderably weaker  than  the  original 
language  thought  necessary  by  the 
President,  and  this  present  language  is 
clearly  inadequate  in  terms  of  protect- 
ing the  public  interest.  The  argument 
of  the  carriers  seems  to  have  been  that 
they  should  be  free  from  supervision  in 
the  operation  of  a  satellite  system,  once 
it  had  passed  out  of  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment stages.  Their  contention 
that  the  normal  regulatory  forces,  es- 
sentially regulation  of  the  sateUite  cor- 
poration by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  would  prove  adequate,  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  FCC  has  never 
in  its  entire  history  provided  the  public 
suflQclent  protection  through  its  attempts 


at    regulation   of   the   communications 
common  carriers. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  In  connection 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  regard  to  the 
FCC  and  the  fact  that  it  has  never  fur- 
nished adequate  protection  to  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  rates  charged  by  the 
communications  common  carriers,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  whether 
the  FCC  has  ever  audited  the  books  of 
A.T.  &  T.  or  attempted  to  determine  what 
the  real  value  of  their  property  was  as 
a  basis  for  making  and  setting  a  rate 
that  would  allow  a  reasonable  return. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  undisputed 
testimony  of  Mr.  Minow  and  others  of 
the  FCC  shows  that  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission there  has  never  been  a  rate  case 
carried  through  to  conclusion  on  an 
A.T.  &  T.  rate.  There  have  been  some 
negotiations,  but  there  has  never  been 
an  investigation  of  what  we  call  their 
assets,  their  investments,  and  everything 
else,  which  is  so  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  through  to  a  conclusion  a  rate  case. 
In  connection  with  their  oversea  rates, 
there  has  never  been  any  effort  made  to 
regulate  their  oversea  rates  until  an 
effort  was  started  recently,  and  that  has 
been  on  a  negotiation  bsisis. 

The  FCC  says  that  it  does  not  have  the 
manpower.  I  believe  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  not  had  the  willF>ower  to 
do  so  either. 

Mr.  YARBORGUGH.  Has  it  ever  at- 
tempted a  formal  rate  hearing  with  the 
A.T.  &  T.  to  determine  the  basis  for  inter- 
state charges? 

Mr.  BZEFAUVER.  It  may  have  thought 
about  one,  and  it  may  have  started 
one — and  I  am  not  certain  about  that — 
but  it  has  never  carried  one  through. 

There  has  never  been  a  cost  study 
made  to  see  whether  A.T.  fc  T.  is  paying 
a  reasonable  price  to  its  subsidiary. 
Western  Electric,  which  furnishes  all  of 
its  equipment.  There  has  never  been  a 
cost  study  made  to  see  whether  A.T.  &  T. 
is  paying  reasonable  prices  for  what  it 
purchases. 

A.T.  &  T.  did  get  by  negotiation  some 
reductions  in  what  it  was  to  pay  Western 
Electric,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  more  Western  Electric 
charges  AT.  Si  T.  for  hardware — the 
telephones  and  transformers  and  lines. 
and  so  forth — the  better  off  AT.  &  T.  is, 
because  that  means  that  Western  Elec- 
tric is  making  more  profit,  and  A.T.  &  T. 
merely  passes  on  the  charge  to  the  rate 
base  and  to  the  consumer ;  therefore  the 
more  profit  is  made  by  Western  Electric 
the  more  AT.  &  T.  makes.  That  is  true 
of  other  carriers  which  have  subsidiaries 
that  supply  them. 

Mr.  YARBGROUGH.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  FCC  to  determine  a  rate  base 
and  to  have  a  hearing  on  this  whole 
matter  of  international  satellite  com- 
munications than  it  would  be  to  have  a 
hearing  on  the  Interstate  rate  base  here 
in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  would  be.  The 
FCC,  by  its  record,  whether  because  of 
lack  of  personnel  or  whatever  it  is,  has 
not  shown  itself  competent  or  able  to 
regulate  A.T.  &  T.,  nationally  or  inter- 
nationally, in  the  past.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  showing  that  It  would  be  able 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  joint  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  space  communications  satel- 
lite. The  public  Interest  would  not  be 
protected,  judging  by  the  record.  As  the 
Senator  has  shown,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  have  adequate  regula- 
tion of  a  great  Jointly  owned  space  com- 
munications satellite  than  it  would  be 
with  respect  to  one  domestic  company. 
Not  having  regulated  the  domestic  com- 
pany, I  can  seen  no  hope  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  protected  by  the  PCC 
in  the  larger  venture. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  know  that 
the  Senator,  In  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Antimonopoly  Subcommittee, 
has  familiarity  wtth  the  survey  which 
the  firm  of  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  made 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission In  March  of  1962.  It  made  a 
survey  of  its  organization. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  not  as  famil- 
iar with  it  as  is  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  know  that  he  has  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  it.  It  is  a  management  sur- 
vey which  was  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself,  to  find  out  if  regulation  of 
A.T.  &  T.  had  been  adequate.  It  found 
that  the  Commission  was  not  able  ade- 
quately to  regulate  them  in  the  public 
interest.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  explain  it  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  too  much  time  from  the  very  il- 
luminating address  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  making  to 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  refer,  however,  to 
one  or  two  sentences  In  the  report,  be- 
cause they  are  in  keeping  with  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  this  survey  was  se- 
cured and  paid  for  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  paid  for  this  survey. 
to  determine  whether  the  FCC  was  doing 
its  Job.  In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  as  a  part  of  its  duty,  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  the  Governments 
money  was  being  eflBciently  spent  and 
whether  this  Government  agency  was 
doing  its  job.  I  read  from  page  283  of 
the  survey,  as  follows: 

The  Common  Carrier  Bureau  Is  Not  Well 
Equipped  To  Meet  Its  Responsibilities 
IN  THE  Pace  of  a  Rtsinc  Workload 
This  outline  of  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
duties  has  sketched  areas  of  responsibility 
of  an  order  of  magnitude  and  significance 
which  exceeds  the  Bureau's  resources. 
Neither  the  physical  facilities,  the  staff,  nor 
the  budget  provided  the  Bureau  properly  re- 
flects a  recognition  of  the  Bureau's  statutory 
obligations.  Handicapped  by  Inadequate 
provision  of  the  means  of  Insuring  a  satis- 
factory level  of  regulatory  activity,  Bureau 
majiagement  has  never  been  tested  by  meas- 
uring performance  against  feasible  program 
objectives.  Further,  there  is  evidence  that 
mucli  of  the  Bureau  staff  believes  that  the 
Commission  has  far  less  Interest  in  the  Bu- 
reau's activities  than  is  warranted.     Under 


these    circumstances.    Bureau    management 
has  been  adequate  but  uninspired. 

That  was  an  extract  from  the  report 
that  I  have  just  read.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  this  portion: 

Bureau  management  has  never  been 
tested  by  measuring  performance  against 
feasible  program  objectives. 

Does  that  not  mean  that  they  did  not 
get  the  job  done  with  what  they  had? 
In  other  words,  they  did  not  try  within 
the  limits  of  what  they  had. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  some  very 
good  employees  auid  good  technicians. 
Mr.  Minow  is  a  good  man.  However, 
the  record  of  the  FCC  is  not  one  to 
justify  any  confidence  in  its  being  able  to 
regulate  this  space  communications 
satellite  in  the  public  interest. 

Nfr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  has 
been  challenged  on  that  score,  so  far  as 
the  integrity  or  honor  is  concerned. 
Everyone  agrees  that  they  are  fine,  hon- 
orable gentlemen,  but  they  ju:st  do  not 
measure  up  to  having  the  nece.ssary 
drive  and  energy  to  get  the  Job  done 
with  what  they  have  available.  We 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  Senate 
with  getting  something  done  witli  a 
limited  budget. 

They  have  a  limited  budget.  I  shall 
read  another  paragraph  from  this  report 
and  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  what  he  has  found  in  that 
connection  from  his  study  and  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  I  read  now 
from  the  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  report : 

The  list  of  Bureau  functions  which  are  ex- 
pUclt  or  Implicit  In  the  Communications 
Act  is  In  fact  a  lengthy  one.  A  tabulation  of 
those  which,  for  lack  of  staff  and  budget. 
are  performed  in  a  superficial  manner,  or 
are  performed  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  area  of  responsibility,  also  would  prove 
lengthy. 

Does  not  that  indicate  that  to  add  fur- 
ther the  vast  duties  in  space  activities 
to  those  which  are  performed  now  only 
in  a  superficial  manner  or  are  performed 
for  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  area  of 
responsibility  would  only  complicate  the 
duties  which  the  Commission  now  has? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  indicates  that 
it  would  be  a  much  harder  assignment 
than  the  Commission  has  had  in  the 
past.  It  has  not  done  that  in  the  past, 
so  there  is  no  real  promise  that  it  could 
be  done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Booz.  Al- 
len &  Hamilton  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  March  1962,  includes 
a  list  of  items  which,  the  report  says, 
the  FCC  has  performed  in  a  superficiai 
manner,  or  in  which  they  have  had  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  respon.si- 
bility.    The  report  states: 

since  January  1.  1956,  accounUng  com- 
pliance reviews  have  been  accomplished  for 
only  14  of  24  Bell  System  companies  and 
9  of  40  Independent  telephone  companies 
Appendix  J  Ulustrates  this  by  listing  the 
dates  on  which  accounting  compliance  re- 
views were  last  conducted  for  fully  subject 
independent  telephone  companies. 

In  1960,  Bell  System  purchases  from  the 
Western  Electric  Co..  a  BeU  lubsldiary, 
amounted  to  $1.8  billion,  which  amount  be- 


comes part  of  the  rate  base  on  which  the 
Bell  ccvnpanles  expect  a  return.  Apart  from 
occasional  review  of  periodic  reports,  no 
examination  of  the  books  of  Western  Elec- 
tric or  other  leading  telephone  equipment 
manufacturers  has  been  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  reasonableness  of  charges  to 
the  Bell  System. 

Under  the  Communications  Act,  depreci- 
ation rate» — a  major  factor  In  an  Industry 
with  an  Increasingly  faster  rate  of  obsoles- 
cence for  much  of  Its  equipment — must  be 
prescribed  by  the  PCC.  Rates  of  BeU  System 
companies  can  be  reviewed  every  3  or 
4  years,  at  best.  Although  depreciation 
rates  in  general  use  are  scanned  for  unusual 
f.ictors,  in  fact  no  depletion  rates  have  been 
prescribed  for  the  independent  companies 
subject  to  the  FCC. 

The  method  of  timing  and  billing  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  never  has  been  ade- 
quately examined. 

I  have  quoted  from  the  management 
consultant  report,  paid  for  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  discusses  how 
AT.  &  T.— the  Bell  System — times  and 
bills  Its  long-distance  telephone  calls. 
The  report  states  that  that  operation 
has  never  been  adequately  examined.  I 
continue  to  read: 

Tariffs  for  the  relatively  new  broad  band 
and  private  line  services  require  study  of 
level  and  structure  which  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  date  on  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the 
rapid  development  of  significant  new 
services. 

Disparities  which  exist  between  inter-  and 
Intrastate  telephone  rates  for  comparable 
di.stances  are  blamed  by  State  authorities 
f  r  Inequities  In  revenue  distribution  and 
conseq\ient  adverse  effects  on  local  tax  yields. 
.\ddltional  accounting  studies  are  needed  to 
establish  acceptable  separations  and  division 
of  revenue. 

The  report  then  continues : 

This  list  Is  susceptible  to  considerable  ex- 
tension Tlie  point  Is  that  the  Bureau  Is  In 
no  position  to  establish  the  reason ablene.ss  of 
charges  in  most  areas  of  common  carrier 
service. 

In  the  licht  of  this  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the  firm  of 
manac'ement  con.sultants  that  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  Is  in  no  position  to 
establish  the  rea.sonableness  of  charges 
in  most  areas,  my  question  is  whether 
the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  would  be 
in  a  position  to  establish  the  reasonablc- 
nes.s  of  rates  in  a  space  communications 
-satellite  system,  if  such  a  system  were 
authorized  under  the  law  and  were 
awai-ded  to  the  AT.  &T. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  Bureau  today  cannot  adequately 
do  such  regulating.  This  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  report  was  made  by  an 
outstanding  organization.  It  was  made 
objectively  and  was  paid  for.  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  In  light  of  that  report,  how 
anyone  could  ever  think  the  public  would 
have  the  protection  it  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive through  regulation  by  the  FCC  of 
a  space  communications  satellite,  I  can- 
not understand.  The  Commi.s.«;ion  has 
not  been  able  to  regulate  adequately 
what  has  come  within  its  jurisdiction;  it 
has  admitted  this  itself.  The  report  is 
conclusive  that  the  Commission  has  not 
made  a  showing  that  it  has  been  able  to 
perform  this  function  satisfactorily  In 
the  past  or  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 
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The  assets  of  A.T.  &  T.  in  1951  were 
approximately  $1 1  billion.  In  1962,  the 
assets  of  A.T.  &  T.  were  nearly  $27  bil- 
lion. Notice  the  growth  in  10  years 
from  $11  biUion  to  $27  billion. 

But  the  PCC  Common  Carrier  Bureau, 
which  is  supposed  to  do  the  regulating! 
and  has  had  a  bigger  business  to  regulate 
as  time  has  passed,  has  been  reduced 
from  approximately  170  employees  to 
130.  That  numb<!r  includes  clerks  and 
secretaries,  as  well  as  technicians.  So 
the  Commission's  manpower  has  not 
been  increased. 

Furthermore.  I  liave  not  seen  any  real 
evidence  of  a  will  on  the  part  of  the 
FCC  to  regulate  A  T.  &  T.  or  some  of  the 
other  carriers.  I  believe  Mr.  Minow 
hopes  that  he  can  improve  the  situation. 
But  after  all.  this  is  experience  over  a 
period  of  27  years.  If  a  communications 
satellite  is  established,  this  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  will  be  regulated.  I 
think  we  must  judge  what  will  happen 
in  the  future  by  what  is  happening  now 
and  what  has  hajipened  in  the  past. 

Mr.  YAR.BOROUGH.  That  is  the  way 
Patrick  Henry  said  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  that  is  a 
part  of  his  great  .speech.  But  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bii:  seem  to  assume  that 
the  FCC  can  adequately  regulate  and 
protect  the  public,  while  they  ignore  the 
poor  record  of  the  Commission  in  the 
past. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  powers 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  order  that 
he  might  be  capable  of  providing  ade- 
quate supervision  over  the  activities  of 
the  private  satellite  corporation  are  cer- 
tainly a  minimum  in  terms  of  what 
should  now  be  included  in  this  bill. 

There  has  been  enough  significant 
change  in  the  section  relating  to  the  role 
which  the  President  shall  play  with  re- 
gard to  the  private  satellite  corporation. 
The  original  version  of  S.  2814  provided 
that  the  President  would  determine  the 
most  constructive  role  for  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  portion  of  a 
global  satellite  sy.stem.  This  provision 
as  it  appeared  in  tnat  bill  was  in  no  way 
an  effort  to  preempt  any  decisions  or 
determinations  which  might  appropri- 
ately be  made  by  the  United  Nations 
itself.  Instead,  this  represented  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  a  satellite  com- 
munications system  is  by  its  inherent 
nature  an  interr.ational  undertaking, 
that  our  operational  system  which  will 
bring  the  full  potential  benefits  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  must  of  neces- 
sity be  establi-shed  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  many  nations. 
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OTHERS  CONCE  FINED  WITH  ARMY 
FOOTBALL  RECRUITING  METH- 
ODS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisisma.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  on  Friday,  June  15,  I  made  a 
statement  criticiz:ng  the  Army  for  its 


methods  of  recruiting  football  players, 
and  for  withholding  vital  information 
on  this  subject. 

On  that  date,  I  made  reference  to  a 
situation  which  had  develojied  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  A  young  man 
who  had  signed  a  grant-in-aid  contract 
with  Clemson  College  was  r€K;ruited  by 
Army,  and  was  encouraged  to  break  his 
contract. 

Madam  President,  although  I  have  not 
seen  the  annoimcement,  there  has  been 
read  to  me  over  the  telephone  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  commandants  of 
the  three  service  academies — the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy — have  ageed  that 
in  the  future  those  academies  will  not 
undertake  to  recruit  and  entice  to  the 
service  academies  football  players  who 
have  signed  contracts  to  attend  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Tht  agreement 
between  the  commandants  is.  as  I  un- 
derstand, on  the  basis  that  no  service 
academy  will  recruit,  for  football  pur- 
poses, young  men  who  have  signed  con- 
tracts to  receive  grants-in-aid  from  pri- 
vate or  State  colleges,  on  the  basis  that 
if  they  are  not  accepted  by  the  service 
academies,  they  will  go  to  the  private 
State  colleges  concerned. 

This  is  some  improvement,  and  it  tends 
to  be  somewhat  in  accord  with  the  motto 
of  the  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point — "Honor.  Duty  and  Country." 

However,  the  other  day  I  pointed  out 
how  completely  in  conflict  with  that 
motto  it  was  for  the  MiUtary  Academy 
to  send  its  representatives  around  the 
country,  seeking  to  persuade  young  men 
to  break  the  contracts  they  had  made 
with  private  colleges,  in  order  to  go  to 
the  Military  Academy. 

Senators  know  that  when  I  raised 
this  question.  I  also  raised  the  issue  that 
Members  of  Congress  violate  the  law  by 
designating  a  young  man  as  an  alter- 
nate— usually  a  third  alternate — to  at- 
tend a  service  academy,  merely  so  he 
would  be  available  for  selection  by  the 
academy  board,  although  the  young  man 
did  not  come  from  the  district  of  the 
Member  of  Congress  who  made  the  des- 
ignation. However,  it  appears  that  thus 
far  the  academies  are  still  holding  out 
against  "coming  clean"  on  that  portion 
of  the  program. 

If  the  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
appointments  to  be  available  to  the  aca- 
demic boards  at  the  service  academies 
is  to  be  brought  up  at  this  session.  I 
believe  I  shall  have  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  record  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  violating  that  law.  It 
makes  no  sense,  to  me,  for  Congress  to 
write  a  law  providing  that  it  shall  be 
against  the  law  for  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  engage  in  a  certain  kind 
of  conduct,  but  not  to  provide  for  any 
criminal  sanctions,  and  then  proceed 
to  cover  up  for  those  who  violate  the 
law. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  other  day 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Thurmond]  made  a 
very  statesmanlike  presentation  which 
indicated  that  he  agrees  with  me,  and 
that  the   Incident  which  developed  in 


regard  to  the  recruiting  of  a  young  man 
who  already  had  agreed  to  attend  Clem- 
son College  was  a  breach  of  faith  and 
was  immoral  conduct.  Tlie  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  made  a  very  fine  state- 
ment along  that  line;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  in  that  con- 
nection, and  published  on  June  8  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Blast  Dietzel  Tactics — 
Protest  by  South  Carolina  Senator— 
T^rRMOND  Hits  Practice  of  Army  Staff." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  "nmes-Picayune, 
June  8.  1962] 

Bl.\st  Dietzel  "Tactics" — Protest  bt  South 
Carolina  Senator;  THuaiiOND  Hits  Prac- 
tice OF  Army  Staff 

Washington — Senator  Stkom  Thttrmond, 
Democrat,  South  Carolina,  said  Thursday 
he  has  protested  to  Army  oCBcials  against 
recruiting  of  South  Carolina  football  pros- 
pects  by   West   Point   Coach   Paul   Dietzel. 

Thurmond,  in  a  statement  said  he  had 
received  complaints  that  Dietzel  representa- 
tives enticed  two  South  Carolina  football 
players  to  attend  West  Point  after  they  had 
signed  to  enter  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Clem.5on. 

Thurmond  said  he  wrote  Stephen  Alles. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Tuesday,  ask- 
ing if  the  Army  considers  recruiting  of  this 
type  as  ethical  and  If  it  has  the  Department's 
approval. 

"Obvlo\i8ly,  West  Point  must  go  all  over 
the  country  seeking  football  pro8p>ects.  as  It 
is  an  independent  school."  Thurmond  said. 
"Further,  I  have  always  held  that  some  of 
the  finest  young  men  and  prospective  foot- 
ball players  in  the  Nation  are  born  in  South 
Carolina,  but  the  practice  of  urging  an  Im- 
pressionable young  man  to  break  one  con- 
tract to  sign  another  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  typ>e  of  standard  which  our  great  Mlll- 
tarj-  Academy  should  be  setting  for  the 
young  men  of  America." 


TRANSACTION       OF       ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL     EXECUTIVE     REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

John  P.  Botti,  of  New  York,  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  at  New 
York,  NY. 


EXTENSION  ANTD  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Uie  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas   [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  junior 
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Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Hollamd],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  ,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  printed  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  10606. 

Mr.  President,  if  adopted,  this  amend- 
ment would  permit  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  to  earn  up  to  $25  a  month 
without  having  the  amount  so  earned 
subtracted  from  their  old-age  assistance 
grant. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  provides 
that  in  determining  need  under  old  age 
assistance  the  entire  income  and  re- 
sources of  an  individual  are  taken  into 
account.  Thus,  any  amount  an  individ- 
ual earns  is  subtracted  from  the  grant 
which  has  been  determined  to  represent 
his  need.  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable 
and  pror>er  to  permit  old-age  assistance 
recipients  to  contribute,  themselves,  to 
both  their  self-respect  and  their  needs 
by  allowing  them  a  small  amount  of 
earnings  without  penalty.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  earn  a  few  dollars  by  baby- 
sitting, gardening,  or  other  casual  em- 
ployment without  having  to  break  the 
law  by  not  reporting  it  or  being  penalized 
for  doing  so.  Moreover,  the  present  pro- 
vision discourages  the  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  from  seeking  such  casual 
and  part-time  emplojrment  because  if 
they  later  lose  these  jobs  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  time  is  required  to  obtain 
restoration  of  their  full  assistance  grant. 

This  Is  the  same  propKxsal  which  I  sub- 
mitted in  1956  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of  that 
year  and  which  the  Senate  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  56  yeas  to  34  nays.  The  amend- 
ment, however,  was  lost  In  conference 
and  subsequent  attempts  to  revive  it 
were  put  off  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  20.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Arranz  RodrlqueB; 

S  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shunlchi 
Alkawa: 

S.2418.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Rozln  Recannati; 

S.  2486.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Carey 
(Thnotby  Uark  Alt.) ; 

S.  2562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnett; 

S.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Uetry; 

S.  2895.  An  act  to  proTide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  laada  of  tbe  Klnneaota  Chlp- 
peva  Tribe  of  IiuUans  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  Saint  Cloud  Diocese;  and 

S.  2990.  An  act  for  the  reHef  of  Catertna 
Scalzo  (nee  Loechlavo) . 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  June 
21,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  recei\  ed  by  the 
Senate  June  20.  1962: 

Dbpaktmeivt  of  State 

WilUam  H.  Orrlck,  Jr.,  of  California  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic   and    Foreign   Service 

The  following-named  Porei^  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  cla*8  1  to  the  cla.ss 
of  career  minister: 

Samuel  D.  Berger,  of  New  York 

Edmund  A.  GuUion,  of  Kentucky 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois. 

John  D.  Jernegan,  of  California. 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas. 

Robert  McCllntock,  of  California 

Pretferick  E.  Nolting,  Jr..  of  Virglnln 

Joseph  Palmer  2d,  of  California 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt.  of  California. 

WilUam  M.  Rountree.  of  Maryland. 

Boy  Richard  Rubottom.  Jr  .  of  Texas. 

John  W.  Tuthlll,  of  Illinois. 

William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  oCBcers  of  class  2  and  secretaries 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  Amc-lca 

Sverre  M.  Backe,  of  California. 

Stanley  S.  Carpenter,  of  Massachusetu. 

Alton  L.  GUllkin,  of  North  Carolina. 

William  L.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  H.  Llntchicum,  of  California. 

William  H.  Taft  III.  of  Connecticut,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla.ss 
2,  a  consul  general  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Robert  Louis  Kinney,  of  Maryland,  for  ap- 
pointment aa  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  2,  a  consul  and  a  secretary  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Eric  M.  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Morris,  of  Arizona. 

Thomas  H.  Murfin.  of  Washington. 

George  W.  Skora,  of  Arizona. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Raymond  J.  Alvarez,  of  California 

William  Bodde,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

John  W.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Donald  I.  Colin,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Joyce  P.  Garrett,  of  Michigan. 

Francifl  M.  Kinnelly.  of  Maine. 

Clint  A.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 

James  L.  Meyer,  of  California. 

James  P.  Murphy,  of  Oklahoma. 

Preston  L.  Nleml,  of  Washington. 

Martin  Prochnik,  of  Colorado. 

John  E.  Relnertson,  of  Wisconsin, 

G.  Henry  M.  Schuler,  of  Pennsylvania 

Ehigene  R.  VIklngson.  of  Minnesota. 

Tbe  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign   Service  officers  of  class  8, 


vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Morris  J.  Amltay,  of  New  York. 

Daniel  A.  Brltz.  of  Ohio. 

James  N   Biimpus,  of  California. 

Donald  D.  Casteel,  of  Wyoming. 

Harvey  T.  Clew,  of  Connecticut. 

Patrick  J.  Flood,  of  Ohio. 

Wllliajn  B.  Harris,  of  California. 

P   Stephen  Hoffman,  of  New  York. 

Richard  H.  Imus,  of  California. 

Peter  J  Lydon.  of  Massachusetts. 

John  C.  McClurg.  of  Missouri. 

Miss  Leona  M.  Nelles.  of  South  Dakota. 

Robert  M   Ruenitz,  of  California. 

David  Segal,  of  Connecticut. 

Reynold  A.  Riemer,  of  New  York. 

Maurice  M.  Tanner,  of  Arizona. 

Frederick  W.  Tlngley,  of  Maine. 

Mis.«!  Mary  M.  Tracy,  of  New  Jersey. 

J  William  Wenrlch,  of  Michigan. 

Milton  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Norman  C.  Barnes,  of  Virginia. 

Hugh  W.  Burrows,  of  Michigan. 

Dtjuglas  A.  Elleby,  of  Minnesota. 

John  G   Heyn,  of  Connecticut. 

W   Allan  Jackson,  of  California. 

Norman  P  Scott,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  H.  Splaln,  of  New  York. 

Donald  K   Taylor,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  E.  Undeland,  of  Nebraska. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

James   E    Anderson,  of  Virginia. 

James  M.  Ascher,  of  Illinois. 

Stewart  D    Burton,  of  Utah. 

J.Tjnes  B    Fletcher.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

William  P.  Roessner,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  D    Sexson.  of  Illinois. 

Walter  Trenta.  of  New  York. 

G    Claude  VlUarreal,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  R  Byrne,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Daniel   C    Arnold,  of    Virginia 

Robert  J    Baker,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  I    Cooper,  of  Massachusetts 

William  M,  Decker,  of  Virginia. 

WiUard  B    Devlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  F    Donnelly,  of  Ohio. 

William  C.  Grlmsley,  Jr,,  of  Florida. 

Edward  J    Nickel,  of  Connecticut, 

Joseph  P    Sherman,  of  Michigan 

Eugene  F   SiUarl.  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Tobler.  of  Virginia. 

Sterlyn  B  Steele,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of  the 
United   States  of  America. 

COMMODTTT    CREDIT    CoRPOKATION 

John  A  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

US.  Patikt  Omcx 
Manuel    C     Rossa.    of    Virginia,    to    be    an 
Exioniner   in   Chief,   U.S.   Patent  Office,   vice 
Arthur  W    Crocker,  resigned. 

US.  Coast  Guard 
Reiu-    Adm.    Donald    McG.    Morrison,    U.S. 
Coast  Guard,   to  be  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.   Coast  Guard   with  the   rank  of 
vice  admiral. 

Postmasters 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ARIZONA 

Cassenla  E.  Crowder,  Morrlstown,  Ariz, 
in  place  of  J.  P.  HamUton,  retired. 
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Frances  L.  Roberts.  Wlnkelman,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  I.  W.  Hedworth,  retired. 

CALirOKNIA 

B>Ton  H.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Culver  City.  Calif., 
in  place  of  P.  H.  Jarrett,  retired. 

Noel  P.  Rlcauda,  Pontana,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  D.  H.  Axtcll,  transferred. 

Jimmy  L.  Pierce,  Lament,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  Margaret  Campbell,  reeigned. 

Luke  A.  Brazo,  l*ico  Rivera.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  R.  C.  Parker,  retired. 

Ted  Ballew,  Pollock  Pines.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  D.  A.  Wllley,  resigned. 

Hector  G.  Godlnez,  Santa  Ana,  Calif..  In 
place  of  F.  R.  Harwood,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Claude  T.  Cecil,  Gill,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
Clarence  Townley,   retired. 

John  A.  Miller,  Julesburg.  Colo,,  In  place  of 
J    V.  Twomey,  retired. 

Laurence  Montuio.  Leadvllle.  Colo.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Pltzsinunons.  removed. 

FLoamA 

William  A.  Holland,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
In  place  of  W.  D.  Dunifon,  resigned. 

J.  Douglas  Arnall,  Venice,  Fla  .  In  place  of 
R   E.  Shallberg.  retired. 

GEORGIA 

James  L.  Sparks.  Morris,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
S.  A.  Teel,  retired. 

Amos  S.  Roberts,  Plnehurst,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  H.  C.  Brantley,  retired. 

HAWAII 

Edward  Y.  Shlmabukuro,  Kaunakakai, 
Hawaii,  In  place  of  J.  D.  Lewis,  Jr..  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Melvln  A.  Nourle,  Aroma  Park,  111. 
of  V.  E.  Brown,  retired. 

Stephen  B.  Kvans.  EUsworth.  m.. 
of  W.  W.  Van  Gundy,  deceased. 

Clifford  L.   Lehman.  Eureka.  111., 
of  C.  B.  O'Marah,  retired. 

Carl  L.  Karlson.  Nachuaa,  ni..  In 
C.  H.  Strong,  retired. 

Gerald  A.  Melvln.  Tamaroo.  111., 
of  J.  E.  Lee.  removed. 


,  In  place 
In  place 
in  place 
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inpiana 

David  M.  Stanley,  Boone  Grove.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Baker,  retired. 

Eugene  Hampton.  Darlington.  Ind.,  la 
place  of  M.  E.  Maxwell,  transferred. 

R  John  Boch.  Decatur,  Ind..  In  place  of 
L    W.  Klrsch,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Kingsley  M.  Schaudt,  Slater,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  M.  B.  Chader,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

John  D.  Belghley,  Smolan,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  A.  V.  Nelson,  deceased. 

KEivrrcKT 
Eldon  W.  Bradley,  Sebrec,  Ky..  In  place  of 
Milton  Ashby.  retired. 

MAINE 

Eleanor  V.  Cushlng,  CUfl  Island,  Maine,  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Cushlng,  deceased. 

Carroll  H.  Moulton,  East  Lebanon,  Maine, 
in  place  of  F.  W.  Pierce,  retired. 

John  P.  Mahar,  Rumford,  Maine,  In  place 
of  M.  B.  Manson,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Louis  A.  Halght.  Holland,  Mich..  In  place 
of  Harry  Kramer,  retired. 

Paul  L.  Beyett,  Keego  Harbor,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  B.  O.  Hobolth,  transferred. 

Raymond  C.  Donaldson,  Lapeer,  Mich..  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Taylor,  retired. 

Lawrence  O.  Chappel,  Marlette,  Mich.,  In 
phvce  of  N.  F,  Smith,  resigned. 

MINWESOTA 

Prank  J.  Petrlc.  Babbitt,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  E  J.  Shega,  resigned. 

Gerhardt  P.  Proehl,  Otlsco,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  K.  E.  Johnson,  removed. 


William  A.  Sllllman,  Wlndom,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  Llenke,  deceased. 

MISSOtTRI 

Robert  M.  Blackwell,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  V.  L  Evans,  resigned. 

Lewis  B.  Papln,  Chaffee,  Mo..  In  place  of 
O.  T.  Pfefferkorn.  retired. 

Archie  M.  Neff,  Goodman,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  G.  L.  Chancellor,  deceased. 

Theodoric  C.  Bland.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  A.  F.  Sachs,  retired. 

C.  Eldridge  Griswold,  SalUbury,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Vermillion,  retired. 

H.  Edith  Sims,  Trimble,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
R.  L.  Miller,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Ellsworth  C.  McKay.  Atkinson,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  A.  G  Miller,  retired. 

Ruby  M.  Pump.  Bennet,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  G.  H.  .Smith,  resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Erwin  W.  Cushlng,  Marlow,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Perkins,  deceased. 

NEW   JERSEY 

William  P.  Martin,  Elmer,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  L.  L.  Bignell,  retired. 

Frank  A.  Mareasa.  Stratford.  N.J.,  in  place 
of  E.  B.  Carr,  retired. 

rrrw  mexico 
Jack  S    Feerer,  Logan,  N.  Mex  ,  In  place  of 
A   R.  Bigelow.  retired. 

NIW   YORK 

Arthur  J.  Walsh.  Fishers  Island,  NY..  In 
place  of  A    J.  Walsh,  deceased. 

Michael  J.  Vicklo.  Montour  Falls.  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  GaUey.  retired. 

KORTH   CAROLINA 

J.  Preston  Andrews,  Jr.,  Bahama,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Harris,  retired. 

Ophelia  F.  Roberts,  Coats,  N.C..  In  place 
of  Lucy  Kelly,  retired. 

Mildred  S.  Bartlett.  Kure  Beach,  N.C..  In 
place  of  M.  O  Saunders,  retired. 

Evans  L.  Caudle,  Midland.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Brooks,  retired. 

Allen  L.  Olive,  New  Hill,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
O  T  Gardner,  transferred. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Elaine  G.  Majkrzak,  Thompson,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  Alice  Russell,  retired. 

OHIO 

Robert  E.  GUck.  Ashville.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  S.  L.  Smith,  deceased. 

Clarence  K.  Baslnger.  Columbus  Grove, 
Ohio,  In  place  of  C.  A.  McCrate,  deceased. 

John  A.  Schadle.  Hlgglnsport,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  L.  L.  Seyler,  retired. 

John  P.  Clark.  Mlllersport.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  H.  D  Bowers,  retired. 

Marvin  W.  Spragtie,  Williamsburg,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  Hines,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Dwight  L  Crawford,  Ames,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  L.  E.  Lentz,  transferred. 

Don  A.  Neumeyer,  Council  Hill,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  H.H.  Swadley,  retired. 

PENNSTLVANlA 

Arthur  B  Everden.  East  Springfield,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  M.  G.  Spencer,  retired. 

Robert  M.  Lewandoekl.  Harborcreek,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  A.  A.  Scbutte,  retired. 

Blair  I.  Showalter,  Huntington.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  S.  E.  Resley,  retired. 

Francis  C.  Bordner,  Kutztown.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  G.  R.  Prey,  retired. 

A.  Thomas  Carty,  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  G.  Mack,  retired. 

John  P.  McLaughlin,  Levlttown,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  F.  B.  Davenport,  resigned. 

David  W.  Mabry,  Mertztown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  F.  Pox,  retired. 

Walter  B.  Hastings,  Polk,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Nix,  retired. 


Edgar  F    Rader,  Jr.,  Stockertown,  Pa..  In 

place  of  Edith  Schaffer,  retired. 

SOLTH    CAROLINA 

George  C  Summers.  Cameron,  S.C  ,  in  place 
of  G,  W.  Hungerpiller,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Mary  B.  Lee,  Charlotte,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
Edna  Martin    retired. 

James  E  Carpenter,  Comanche,  Tex.,  In 
place  cf  R  L  Eaton,  retired. 

Johnie  C.  Watson,  Goree,  Tex ,  In  place 
of  E   L  O'Neiil,  resigned. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Aubrey  C  Ottley.  Charlotte  Amalie.  V.I., 
in  place  of  Alvaro  de  Lugo,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Clinton  E.  Walcher,  Conway,  Wash,  In 
place  of  O.  C    Noste,  retired. 

Arthur  T.  Koski,  Deep  River.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Appelo.  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Gordon  H.  Mollers,  Glenwood  City,  Wis  ,  In 
place  of  H,  E   Lauber,  resigned. 

Vl-TOMINO 

James  P.  I^rry.  Big  Horn,  Wyo.,  In  place 
Of  K.  V.  Skinner,  retired. 

Jefferson  A  Kaul,  Plnedale,  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  D.  C.  Carson,  retired. 

In  thi  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  states  Code,  sections  3284  and 
3299: 

To  be  major 

Laird,  Wheeler  E..  0581530. 
To  he  captains 

Abell.  Julian  L.,  073588. 

Abraham,  Albert.  3d.  073016. 

Abramowitz.  Benjamin  L..  073236. 

Abrams,  Walter  G.,  073280. 

Ackiss.  Ernest  L.,  Jr..  072433. 

Acre,  Lawrence  D.,  078201. 

Adamkewicz,  Edward  S.,  Jr.,  094734. 

Adams.  Richard  K.,  073589. 

Adams,  Robert  B.,  072565. 

Adams.  Tom,  Jr.,  072669. 

Adsit,  Charles  C,  081569. 

Adslt,  John  M.,  081570. 

Agnew,  Jack  S..  O7404:. 

Akin,  Havis  D.,  O72808. 

Albrecht,  Nelson  O.,  072566. 

Albright,  John  E.,  Jr..  072567. 

Aldrup,  Elarl  W.,  Jr.,  073542. 

Allaire.  Christopher.  Jr.,  073590. 

Allen,  James  B  ,  Jr..  078204. 

Ameel,  Joseph  B..  O72810. 

Ament,  Richard  G..  082260. 

Amlicke.  John  G.,  084937. 

Anderson,  Harry  K.,  073120. 

Anderson,  James  J..  072435. 

Anderson.  James  L..  073593. 

.Anderson,  Karl  R.,  Jr..  072811. 

Anderson.  Lee  E.,  077252. 

Andre.  Peter  C.  072436. 

Andree.  Robert  G..  073594. 

Antkowlak,   Robert  S..   088554. 

Archibald.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  07143*. 

Amecke,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  074055. 

Ashby.  Mason  K.,  083109. 

Ashe.  Oliver  R.,  072815. 

Ashey,  Clarence  D.,  Jr..  073017. 

Ayers,  Bradley  E.,  078210. 

Ayotte,  Ronald  J..  073122. 

Backus,  Richard  J.,  087999. 

Bacon.  Robert  C,  073595. 

Bagnal.  Charles  W.,  073596. 

Bahnsen,  John  C,  Jr.,  078597. 

Bailey,  George  A.,  077260. 

Baker.  A.  J..  074060. 

Bannister,  Barry  B.,  094271. 

Bannister.  Edwin  J.,  O74064. 

Barber,  Harry  K.,  084071. 

Barge,  Beverly  L.,  0773185. 

Barlow,  Keith  A..  073599. 

Barney.  Charles  D  ,  Jr.,  078217, 
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Barnum,  James  E.,  078218. 
Barrentine,  Robert  T.,  087470. 
Barrett,  Gilbert  J..  072816. 
Barrett,  Reld  A.,  073600. 
Barrow,  Carrell  M.,  Jr.,  085480. 
Barry,  Raymond  D.,  072573. 
Bartell,  Harold  T..  073087. 
Basten,  Lawrence  E.,  072438. 
Bates,  Donald  E.,  073124. 
Baty,  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  072574. 
Bauchsples,  James  S.,  073601. 
Bauer,  Frank,  078222. 
Baxter,  Arthur  S.,  Jr.,  074067. 
Baxter,  William  P.,  073602. 
Bay  less,  Robert  E.,  078223. 
Beach,  Edmund  J..  072818. 
Bean,  Loring  B.,  078225. 
Bear,  Ben  H.,  2d,  073543. 
Bearden,  Thomas  E.,  091551. 
Beauchamp,  Irving  A..  Jr..  073604. 
Beck,   Edmund   S.,  074069. 
Beckhoff,  Otto  F.,  081581. 
Beebe,  Steven  G.,  073605. 
Bell,  Charles  H.,  072677. 
Bell,  Charles  S..  084072. 
Bell,  James  C,  Jr.,  090096. 
Bell,  Lawrence  A.,  074071. 
Bell.  Leroy  C,  078227. 
Bell,  Walter  C,  073286. 
Benacquista,  John  J.,  072675. 
Bender,  Richard  C,  082309. 
Bening,  Robert  G.,  089318. 
Benlsh,  Anthony  A.,  Jr.,  073606. 
Bennett,  Donald  G  ,  081684. 
Bennett,  Donald  P  ,  074964. 
Benoskl,  Joseph  Jr..  072440. 
Benson,  Theodore  DeW.,  085723. 
Berrey,  Thomas  G..  062262. 
Berry,  David  T.,  073607. 
Berry,  Fred  C,  Jr.,  072323. 
Bessler,  Lawrence  H.,  085887. 
Bihler,  John  O.,  Jr..  072820. 
Birkenholz,  Richard  M.,  074079. 
Bissell,   Keith,  Jr..  075095. 
Blackham,  Daryl  K.,  073128. 
Blackwell,  Jesse  E..  073609. 
Blagg,  Thomas  E.,  074080. 
Blanton,  Philip  T.,  071985. 
Blewster,  James  C,  073610. 
BUgh,  Thomas  F..  Jr.,  090382. 
Bliss,  Laurence  T..  073492. 
Blunt,  Roger  R.,  073611. 
Boerner,  Dennis  H.,  074084. 
Bolln,  James  P.,  073612. 
Bond,  Robert  E.,  073129. 
Bonnarens,  Frank  O.,  073613. 
Bonnett,  WiUiam  B.,  074089. 
Bonoan,  Raymond,  073292. 
Boozer,  Harold  E,,  084473. 
Born,  Edward  G.,  094274. 
Bortoluttl,  Angelo,  073614. 
Boswell,  John  R.,  084952. 
Botts,  Robert  H.,  074091. 
Boudreau,  Arthur  F.,  073615. 
Bowers,  Ronald  C,  082145. 
Bowes,  Thomas  M.,  073616. 
Boyd,  William  A.,  Jr.,  081588. 
Boyer.  Henry.  Jr..  073022. 
Boylan,  Steven  V.,  073617. 
Boyle,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  072579. 
Bradby,  Harold  N.,  Jr.,  073989. 
Bradford,  Zeb  B.,  Jr.,  073618. 
Bradshaw.  Harold  D.,  085488. 
Bramlet,  James  W.,  078573. 
Bramlett,  Mead  R.,  074096. 
Branch,  John  H  ,  Jr.,  089754. 
Brandel,  George  P.,  073619. 
Brashears,  Bobby  F.,  074097. 
Brassert,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  081590. 
Bray,  John  R.,  Jr.,  073620. 
Brice,  Larry  McD.,  085928. 
Brickwell,  Wilbur  D.,  088590. 
Brier.  James  R.,  087481. 
Brink.  Donald  W.,  07824I. 
Bnnkley,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  073621. 
Brinkpeter,  Charles  H..  073133, 
Britten,  Samuel  L.,  072680. 
Broadway,  Thomas  F.,  073493. 
Brodt,  James  H.,  085490. 
Bronson,  Russell  A..  074101. 
Brooks.  George  W..  072681. 


Brooks,  William  C,  Jr  078243. 
Brown,  Bernard  B.,  085130. 
Brown,  Don  E.,  085732. 
Brown,  Frederic  J.,  3d,  073622, 
Brown,  Joseph  G.,  072580. 
Brown,  Loy  D,,  073549. 
Brown,  Marion  L.,  087483. 
Brown,  WUliam  W.,  087485. 
Broyles.  Alvln  K.,  Jr  .  074105. 
Bruce,  William  A.,  084073. 
Bryant,  Lloyd  D.,  081597. 
Bryant,  Richard  L.,  090479. 
Buchanan,  Paul  J.,  077289. 
Bullock,  Victor  T.,  073623 
Bunevich,  Peter  C,  085493. 
Burcham,  Jerry  J..  073624. 
Burckes,  Melvin  S..  077291 . 
Burgoon,  Kenneth  L.,  083641. 
Burke,  Roderick  L..  072445. 
Burkett,  3eth  W.,  072685. 
Burnette,  Charles  D..  072832. 
Burns,  Thornton  A..  Jr  .  073625. 
Bush,  Robert  C,  072447 
Butler,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  072834. 
Bynell,  Harlan  B  .  073626. 
Byrne.  John  M..  073136 
Byrnes,  Graham  F  .  072451 
Cabral,  Walter  K.,  072835. 
Cahill,  William  J..  078254 
Calderwood,  Earl  H  ,  074115. 
Caldwell,  Everette  G.,  073627. 
Caldwell.  Richard  D.,  089429. 
Callahan,  James  J.,  078255, 
Callaway.  Charles  P.,  077299. 
Calvert,  Jack  F  .  074117 
Cambell,  Chester  F.,  085406. 
Cameron.  Frank  N.,  077301. 
Campbell.  Frank  D  ,  089432. 
Campbell,  Robert  J  .  077303. 
Canby,  Steven  L  .  07362B 
Carey,  Calvin  C,  081598 
Carlisle,  Alan  R.,  072686 
Carnes,  Julian  H.,  Jr.,  072687. 
Caron,  Robert  P.,  073629. 
Ca.T,  Eldon  D.,  073630. 
Carraway.  Joseph  R.,  073631. 
Carrlngton,  Hugh  C,  072582 
Carroll,  George  F  ,  Jr.,  077309. 
Carter,  Robert  H.,  074124 
Carter,  Thomas  D  .  Jr  .  085978. 
Carver.  Charley  A.,  087700. 
Cashman,  James  D  ,  088610 
Cajshwell,  James  E.,  Jr.,  073137 
Casipit,  Felix  L.,  091788. 
Casto.  Philip  C,  072690 
Celeste,  Raymond.  Jr.,  073633 
Chamberlain,  Charles  M  .  072583. 
Champlin.  William  A.,  084074. 
Chapman.  Donald  G  ,  084075 
Chapman,  Joseph  M  .  088615 
Chase,  Charles  R.,  084076. 
Chick,  Robert  L.,  077314 
Chillcott,  Dewey  A.,  Jr  ,  077315 
Chisolm,  Patrick  D.,  Jr.,  077316. 
Christensen,  George  F  ,  088620. 
Christopher,  Harry  G.,  073638. 
Clark,  Alastair,  S.,  087707. 
Clark,  John  J.,  073639 
Clark,  Richard  DeW.,  072692. 
Clayberg,  Richard  P.,  088630. 
Clements,  Philip  J.,  2d.  072584 
Cloutler,  Harold  J..  073139. 
Cluxton.  Donald  E..  Jr.,  072453. 
Coast,  Albert  F.,  077326. 
Coats,  Whit  L.,  073640 
Cocke,  Eugene  R.,  073495. 
Cockrell,  Elroy  M.,  095004. 
Cody,  William  F..  073641. 
Coflfman,  Ronald  L.,  074131. 
Coker,  Walter  R.,  077327. 
Coleman,  Jerry  L.,  087492, 
Coleman,  Willie  A.,  085137. 
Collier,  Gary  D.,  072847. 
Collins,  Billy  C,  077329 
Collison,  John  M  ,  081606. 
Colquhoun,  Edward  W.,  086004. 
Colson,  John  T.,  074133. 
Comer,  Winston  L.,  077331. 
Comeskey,  Harry  A  ,  073642. 
Condon.  Russell  W.,  094918. 
Conneely,  Martin  F.  X..  084077. 
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Logerqulst,  Benjamin  A.,  085609. 
Longacre,  David  H.,  072753. 
Longbottom,  Dean  A.,  072126. 
Longshore,  Robert  L,  Jr.,  078406. 
Longuet,  Charles,  Jr.,  073166. 
Looney,  Robert  C,  088796. 
Lorlx,  Richard  E.,  081689. 
Love,  James  R.,  072754. 
Lueders,  Dirk  H.,  073772. 
Lutz,  Joseph  C,  072506. 
Lyman,  Myron  E.,  Sr.,  087551. 
Lynch,  Francis  D.,  073105. 
Lynch,  Gerald  H.,  082347. 
Lyon,  William  E.,  073774. 
Lytle,  James  H.,  087843. 
MacDonald,  Frank  H.,  081692. 
MacDonald,  John,  077546. 
MacKnight,  Allen  B.,  085028. 
MacPhall,  William,  Jr.,  072756. 
Macclnl,  Francis  L.,  072621. 
Macedonia,  Raymond  M.,  072925 
Macheledt,  Matthew  W.,  Jr.,  078412, 
Mackin,  Richard  E.,  073775. 
Macnalr,  Douglas  G.,  073258. 
Magnens,  James  L.,  089250. 
Mah,  Joe,  085030. 
Mahaffey,  Fred  K..  072926. 
Maher.  Kevin  L..  073167. 
Mahlberg,  Donald  S..  078413. 
Malt,  Martin  B.,  077553. 
Major,  Dorrance  D.,  081693 
Manhan,  Robert  D.,  077554. 
Manna,  Paul  E.,  072508. 
Manning,  Robert  L..  072509. 
Manzo,  John  M..  077555. 
Marino,  Andrew  S..  072930. 
Mark,  James  C,  081695. 
Markls,  George  E.  G.,  083630. 
Marlow,  James  W.,  072510. 
Marsh,  Russell  L..  Jr.,  078415. 
Marshall,  Richard  H.,  081697. 
Martin,  Edwin  W..  Jr,,  073777. 
Martin,  George  J.,  073778 
Martin.   Humphrey  J.,   088283 
Martin,   Richard  C,  081698. 
Martin,  Thurman  O.,  072758. 
Martucci,  Carmen  C,  094617. 
Marvin.  Harold  A.,  073779. 
Masters.   Robert  D.,  072760. 
Mastropasqua.  Domenic  P  .  087554. 
Matheson.  Robert  G..  075073. 
Matthews.   Francis  W..  073782. 
Matthews.   James  E..  071834. 
Maupin.   Joe  S  .   081699. 
May,   Robert  M.,   077558. 
Mayson,  Elford   M.,  073783 
Mazur.  Mitchell   E.  073217 
McAniff.  Thomas  J.,  073784. 
McCahan.  Walter  L  .  073785 
McCann.  John  R..   077561. 
Mccarty,   Douglas  W.,   074368. 
McConnel,  Mervin  G..   073786. 
McCormick,  James  C,   090261. 
McCracken,  Julian  W.,   084713. 
McCreight,  Randolph  A..   073787. 
McCue,  Robert  B.,  085211. 
McCviistion,  Alan  L  .  075393 
McCulloch,  William  C,  082284. 
McCurdy,   Neal  B  ,  082285 
McDermott,  William  L  ,  O76408. 


McDonald,  Merle   A..  078422. 
McDonald,  Vincent  P.,  077664. 
McGee,  Lester  E.,  Jr.,  077566. 
McGinn,  John  J..  073788. 
McGoff,  Leo  P.,  Jr.,  083659. 
McOowan,  Garrett  E.,  072515. 
McGregor,  Donald  V.,  074381. 
McGruder,  Beverly  L.,  077569. 
McHaney,   Robert  H.,  071098. 
McKallp,   Homer  D  ,  077571. 
McKay,   Gerald   E.,  072938. 
McKee,  Robert  W.,  077672. 
McKee,   William  S  ,  074382. 
McManus.   Booker  T.,  072623. 
McMillan,    Druery  C,   084924. 
McMillan,  Thad  C,  078426. 
McNall,  Jack   G.,   077576. 
McNatt.  OrvlUe  W.,  094487. 
McNeils.  David   N  .  078428. 
McNulty,  James   W.,  073791. 
McNutt,   George   R  ,  078429. 
McPheeters,  Leander  B  ,  Jr  ,  O74018. 
McRee.  Orifflth  J.,  Jr.,  073792 
McWllliams,  Fred  M.,  082286. 
Meara.   John   J,,   077576. 
Mears,  Charles  D  ,  Jr.,  073229. 
Medina-Goveo,  Efraln,  090483 
Medlev,  George  W.,  072518. 
Melsel.  Karl  H.,  Jr  ,  081701. 
Melssner.  Roger  P  .  072620. 
Mendel.  Thomas  E  .  078431. 
Merlcle,  Russell  A.,  Jr.,  073793. 
Merola.  Paul  A  ,  073794. 
Meserve,  Edward  N.,  084527. 
Messer.  Hollis  D  ,  078433. 
Metcalf.  Jack  A  ,  074019. 
Meyer,  Clyde  E  ,  085214. 
Meyer.  Raleigh  R  ,  Jr.,  086519. 
Mlal,  Robert  P  ,  081702. 
Mlchola.  Daniel  S  ,  075076. 
Miles.  Henry  B  ,  Jr  ,  073795. 
Miller,  Carl  S  .  Jr  ,  075253. 
Miller,  Charles  H  ,  073108, 
Miller,  Christopher  J  ,  Jr..  072161. 
Miller.  Clemlth  J  ,  Jr  ,  077900. 
Miller.  Duane  D  ,  073172. 
Miller,  Leonard  L  ,  088835. 
Miller.  Richard  D  .  088836. 
Miller.  Robert  A  ,  072524. 
Miller,  Thomas  LaR.,  073796. 
Miller.  William  T  ,  Jr.,  089262, 
Mitchell.  Glenn  W.,  072946. 
Mitchell,  Gregory  W.,  073797. 
Mixan,  Edgar  J  ,  073218. 
Montelth.  Gerald  E  ,  077585. 
Montgomery,  Budd  V.,  082288. 
Moody.  Gordon  N..  078439. 
Moody,  John  P  ,  077586. 
Moore,  David  W  .  3d,  073798. 
Moore.  Herbert  W.,  072765. 
M'KDre.  Jimmy  N  .  078442. 
M(X)re   William  A  .  084094. 
MorelU.  Donald  R  ,  073799. 
Morgan,  Robert  D  ,  090515. 
Morrell,  Richard  S,.  090316. 
Morris.  Glenn  S  ,  072766. 
Morris,  Richard  A  .  072628. 
M'irrls.  Robert  W.,  092099. 
M<irrison,  William  W.,  Jr  ,  078445. 
Mor.se   Guy  P..  089265. 
Mose.s   George  W  ,  073576. 
Mo.ss,  Fr.inklln  A  ,  078446. 
Moulton,  Rodney  F  ,  088849. 
Muckenhirn,  Charles  P..  072949. 
Munro,  Robert  D  ,  074406. 
Munsey.  Jack  T.,  073802. 
Mun-son.  Hugh  W.,  Jr.,  073803. 
MuiLster.  Conrad  H.,  084095. 
Muntz.  David  C  ,  073804. 
Murdock,  Thomas  E.,  088451. 
Murphy.  George  E  .  078105. 
Murphy.  Jerry  C  ,  072527. 
Murphy.  John  J  .  Jr.,  073050. 
Murjjhy.  Patrick  J  .  077592. 
Muth.  Arnold  J  .  074788. 
Myer.s.  Clair  G  .  091470. 
Myer.s,  Read  E  ,  087865. 
Myr.ih   Jolin  M  ,  092494. 
Myrick.  Howard  A  ,  Jr..  078452. 
Naddef.  Wilfred  J  ,  079609. 
Naegel.  Charles  L  ,  078453. 
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Narus.  William  E..  Jr.,  073805, 
Nauman,  Alan  A  .  O82290. 
Neal.  Jerome  B  ,  072528. 
Neely,  Joe  E  ,  084097. 
Neighbors,  James  D  ,  080225. 
Nell,  Arthur  G  .  Jr..  088858. 
Nelson,  Andrew  M  .  073177. 
NeLson.  Ronald  A  ,  077596. 
Nel-son.  Thomas  C  ,  082291. 
Nestler,  Carl  M.,  088297. 
Newblll.  James  P.,  O840P8 
Newman,  Charles  D.,  085632. 
Newman,  Frank  R.,  072629 

Newton,  WiUiam  P  ,  087573. 

Nichols.  Elwood  B  .  091477. 

Nicholson.  John  W  ,  073807. 

Nicholson.  Robert  K,.  073808. 

Noble,  George  E  .  088862. 

Nolan.  John  W.,  077599 

Norton.  Albert  L..  089117 

Nugent,  Edward  J  .  077601. 

Nu2;ent.  Francis  J  ,  073051. 

Oakes,  John  H  .  07381 1 

Oakes.  Norman  L  ,  077604 

Oberst.  Ouenter  G  .  094627. 

O'Brien,  Bernard  J..  073809 

OBryan.  William  P..  081712. 

OConnell,  Maurice  P..  084099. 

O'Connor.  William  H..  089567. 

Ogren,  Charles  T  .  073812. 

Ohlemueller,  William  A  ,  084100. 

O'Kane,  R^jbert  F,,  072631 

Olchovik,  Stanley.  074023 

Oliver.  MahathaM.,  O776I0. 

ONeil.  Henry  R  .  093066 

Ono,  Allen  K  ,  093067. 

Orkand.  Robert  E  .  077612 

Orr.  James  McD  .  072531 

Ortner,  Anthony  J  .  073813 

Osborn.  John  A  .  074795 

Osborne,  Walton  H  ,  3d.  072532, 

O'Shaughnessy.  James  P  .  072633. 

Oshel,  Donald  M  .  073810 

Osselaer,  Philip  J  ,  087577. 

Otsuka.   Yuklo.  091966 

Ottlnger.  Teddy  A  .  084529. 

Owen.  David  T.  072770 

Owens.   Robert  C.   078459 
Pace.  Donald  L  ,  092234 
Pace.  Llnwood  A  .  Jr     094328 
Painter.  Brookman  E,.  077617. 
Palmer,   Dave   R  .  073814 
Paquin.  Wilfred  J     08523I. 
Paradise.  James.  Jr.   073815. 
Parker.   Charles  R  .  073816. 
Parker,  Franklin  S  ,  Jr.,  094630. 
Parker.   John   R  .  0738I7 
Parks,  HuRh   W  .  088872. 
Parson,  Joe   W.  072961. 
Parsons,  Walter  H  .  3d,  074435 
Patrick,  Farrell  G  .   073818. 
Patton,   David   W,   072191. 
Payne,  Robert   W  .  072535. 
Pearson.  John  R  .  074437 
Pearson,  Stanley  R  ,  074438 
Pease,  Charles  T.,  094779 
Pece,  Henry  W  ,  Jr.,  077620. 
Peerenboom,  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  071585. 
Pellegrlnon,  Ronald  G..  074439. 
Pelosl,  Silvio.   073819. 
Pemberton,  Thomas  G  ,  072636 
Pepper,   Earl  E.,  078462. 
Perkins.  George  R.,  090530. 
Perry,  Earl  E.,  072536. 
Peterson,  Benjamin  G.,  073821. 
Phillips.  Gary  R..  073822. 
Phillips,  Morgan  L..  Jr..  088175. 
Phillips.  Robert  A..  078464. 
Phillips.  Robert  G.,  072687. 
Pierce,  Richard  B.,  073823. 
Pitman,  Kenneth  M.,  074443. 
Pltre,  George  L.,  Jr..  074444. 
Plant,  Robert  A.,  078466. 
Plugge,  Donald  W.,  072540. 
Pohly,  Glenn  W.,  072639. 
Polak,  Alexander  P.,  072966. 
Polhemus,  Richard  E.,  074445. 
Pollckoskl,  John  S.,  073824. 
Poole,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  073825. 
Porter,  Jon  E.,  073826. 
Posz,  Joseph  D.,  078469. 
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Potter,  Allen  R.,  078470. 
Presley,  James  N.,  Jr.,  085364. 
Prettl,  John  R.,  088182. 
Price,  Oscar  G.,  Jr.,  088882. 
Priore,  Fortunate  R.,  072971. 

Propes,  Norman  C  ,  073581. 
Pugh,  George  M.,  077632. 

Pugmlre,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  074449. 
Puig.  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  089278. 

Pulllam,  Nathan  McG.,  077633. 

Purvis.  John  W.  G  ,  078471. 

Putnam.  Earl  L  .  085239. 

Pybus.  Fred  R,  3d,  077634. 

Quackenbush.  Robert  E  .  Jr..  073827. 

Quest.  Joseph  W.,  077635. 

Quigg.  Stuart  M..  078473. 

Qulnlan,  Harry  L  ,  073516. 

Quirk.  Edward  T.  082292. 

Rabdau.  James  L..  084102. 

Radford.  James  T,,  073113. 

Radosh,  Burnett  H  ,  090402. 

Radspinner,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  087591. 

Ragovls.  George,  088890. 

Rajala,  Paul  W.,  073828. 

Rail,  Frederick  A..  073829. 

Ralls.  Randall  D  .  087892. 

Ramey.  Hubert  D  ,  074453. 

Ramsey.  John  D  ,  072778. 

Ramsey,  Roger  R  ,  072541. 

Ranger.  David  W  .  074454. 

RatclifT.  Robert  H  .  088304. 

Raudebaugh,  James  D.,  074455. 

Ra\'mond.  Henry  J  ,  088891. 

Redd.  Gall  R  ,  072542 

Redhalr,  Roger  R  ,  073832, 

Redllne,  Edward  H  ,  073833. 

Reed,  Paul  R  .  072973. 

Repp,  Edgar  P.,  087594. 

Rexroad,  William  P  .  089134. 

Rhode.  Michael,  Jr  .  086678. 

Rhodes,  Edward  P.,  073834. 

Rhodes.  Lonnie  D..  077647. 

Rice.  Richard  C.  073185. 

Richards,  Edward  T  ,  073835. 

Richards,  John  H  .  Jr.,  078477. 

Richardson.  George.  072974. 

Richardson.  Gerald  A..  073837. 

Richardson,  William  T.,  077649. 

Rlchey,  Wayne  B  .  084104. 

Hideout.  Donald  N..  087597. 

Rlgrlsh,  Ernest  E.,  081726. 

Riley,  Leonard  J.,  079615. 
Rinedollar.  John  D..  072977. 

Rlnker.  Richard,  073838. 

Riordan.  William  T.,  072543. 

Robblns,  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  072781. 
Robinson,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr..  072782. 
Robinson,  James  H..  Jr.,  081728. 
Roby.  Robert  L  ,  072783. 
Rockey,  James  D..  073519. 
Rod,  Ronald  P.,  074469. 

Roddy.    Patrick    McR..    072979. 
Rodina.  Stanley  L.,  073188. 
Rofrano.  Paul  P..  Jr.,  073187. 
Rogers,  John  E..  073188. 
Rohland.  Robert  Q..  087599. 
Roll.    William    C,    073840. 
Ropp,  Richard  P.,  077657. 
Rose,  Jerald  L.,  074473. 
Rose.    Richard   E.,   078482. 
Rose.  Robert  D.,  086668. 
Rosenberg,  Theodore  R.,   084106. 
Rosle,  Gerald  J.,  072980. 
Ross,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  077659. 
Ross,   Morrill,   Jr.,   073842. 
Ross,  Robert  A.,  073843. 
Ross.  Robert  E.,  078483. 
Rostine,    George    W..   073844. 
Roush,   William  W..  074477. 
Rowe,  Alvin  G.,  077861. 
Ruhlln,  James  R.,  Jr.,  095094. 
Rundgren.  Ivar  W.,  Jr.,  073846. 
Rush,    Karl    C,   074479. 
Rusk,   Edward   K.,  074480. 
Russell,  Charles  R.,  073847. 
Russell,  James  P.,  074481. 
Ruttman,   Lloyd   J.,  090447. 
Ryan,  William  J..  091490. 
Ryder,  Freddie  O.,  091997. 
Saferstein,  Thorton  S.,  073848. 
Sage,   Robert  S.,  07254«. 
Sagramoso,   Daniel  X.,   073189. 


Saint     Charles   P  .   073849. 

Salamone.  Luciano  C.  073850 

Sanders.  Burnett  R.  2d.  073190. 

Sanders.  MacDwain,  077667. 

Sanders.    William    C  .    2d,    078488. 

Sandlln,  Malcom  R.,  O78490 

Sandstrum.   Allan   W  ,  074834. 

Sanford.    David    G  ,   087605, 

Sanford.  William  F.,  073115. 

Santulli.   John   P.,   094499 

Sarklss,    Charles    DeP .    073851. 

Saunders,  LemRoy  L  ,  088912, 

Savard.   Ronald   S,.  081732. 

Sawey,  James  W  ,  074486 

Saxton.  Benjamin  P.,  Jr  .  073852. 

Schelhorn.   Carlton    L.   072983. 

Scherer.   Franklin   J,,   084718. 

Schmld.   Robert  M..  075083. 

Schmitz.    Ralph.   093078. 

Schmitz,  Robert  P..  077673. 

Schneider,  Robert  S.,  074491. 

Schneider.  William  H  .  073247. 

Scholz.  John  C  .  073854 

Schoonmaker.  Marshall  D..  073855. 

Schrage.  William  K  ,  Jr  ,  073856 

Schuler,  Bob  D  ,  073857. 

Schull,  Dunell  V..  077677. 

Schvaneveldt,  Noel  S  .  073976. 

Schwarzkopf,  H  Norman,  073858. 

Scoggins,  Larry  E  ,  077678. 

Scott.  Charles  P..  3d,  073859. 

Scott,  Charles  W.,  073399. 

Scott,  Douglas  W,,  072548. 

Scott,  Robert  W.,  092006. 

Scully,  Robert  C  ,  073860. 

Seago.  Pierce  T..  Jr  ,  077680. 

Secord,  John  W..  081736. 

Seeley.  James  L  ,  075084, 

Settle,  Thomas  A  ,  085375, 

Seufert.  Edward  C,  073191. 

Sewell,  James  H  .  Jr..  073861. 

Shannon.  John  W.,  072648. 

Sharer.  Frank  E  ,  073864 

Shattuck,  Milton  C.  073865. 

Shean.  FYederic  L  ,  073866, 

Sheehan,  Stephen  A.,  077684. 

Shelton,  Huntley  E  .  Jr.,  092011. 

Shelton.  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  077685. 

Shepardson.  John  A.,  072988. 

Shepherd.  Richard  G..  073078, 

Sheriff.  Robert  M  .  084108. 
Sherzer,  Morton  P..  078501. 
Shipman.  Wayne  T.,  073401. 
Shippers,  Ernon  L  ,  072549. 
Shlrey.  James  C.  073867. 
Shockley.  Henry  A.,  072786. 
Short.  Kenneth  M..  078502. 
Short,  William  L..  087914. 
Shriver,  William  P..  094891. 
Shufelt,  James  W,,  077687. 
Sibert,  Robert  L..  085256. 
Sidler,  Garrett  V.,  073868. 
Sieminski.  Edmund  J,,  072787. 
Sikorski.  Leo  P,.  087615. 
Simmons.  Bobby  B..  073192. 
Simoni,  Richard  J  ,  072989. 
Simons.  John  D..  Jr..  077689. 
Simpson.  Charles  E  ,  Jr..  074513. 
Sinclair.  Allen  B..  090457. 
Sinclalre,  John.  Jr..  078505. 
Slrkis.  Michael  S..  073870. 
Slsinyak.  Mark  J..  073871. 
Sisk  Isaac  R  .  089291. 
Skanchy.  Robert  K  .  078506. 
Skidmore.  Herrol  J..  Jr.,  073872. 
Skldmore,  Wilbur  M.,  2d,  073878. 
Slaven,  Joseph  E.,  073223. 
Sllngo.  James  F.,  077690. 
Sloan,  John  P.,  073874. 
Smart,  Ernest  A.,  095102. 
Smiley.  Ronald  H.,  072790. 
Smith,  Carl  D.,  085668. 
Smith,  Carl  G  ,  073520. 
Smith.  Donald  B,,  Jr.,  073875. 
Smith,  Edward  P.,  072653. 
Smith,  Fr^ink  L,.  073876. 
Smith,  Hubert  G.,  086781, 
Smith,  James  A.,  092251. 
Smith.  Kenneth  D.,  089609. 
Smith.  Kenneth  W.,  088209. 
Smith,  Lowell  G.,  073877. 
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Smith,  Richard  L.,  073197. 

Smith,  Scott  B.,  073878. 

Smith,  Stalnton,  073879. 

Smith,  William  P..  074520. 

Smith,  Willis  B,  078509. 

Snavely,  Charles  C,  2d,  073880. 

Snodgrass,  John  C,  073881. 

Snowden,  Edgar,  4th,  074521. 

Soper,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  072234. 

Sorley.  Lewis  S..  3d,  073882. 

Severs,  George  A..  078513. 

Sparks,  Donald  E.,  083666. 

Spelser,  Robin  G.,  Jr..  073884. 

Spence,  John  D.,  090510. 

Spires,  James  W.,  073885. 

Sprlngstead,  Bertin  W.,  077700. 

St,  Amour,  Leo  R.,  Jr.,  072238. 

St.  Louis,  Robert  P.,  073886. 

St.  Peter,  Robert  E..  077701. 

Stallings,  David  W.,  085264. 

StankevlcluF,  Raymond  J.,  073199. 

Staples,  William  B..  073080. 

Stapleton,  George  J..  073888. 

Staros,  Edward  J.,  086807. 

Stedron,  Charles  J.,  073200. 

Stephens,  Richard  B.,  081535. 

Stevens,  Charles  T.,  081745. 

Stevens,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  072655. 

Stevens,  Floyd  M.,  094895. 

Stevens,  Philip  J.,  074528. 

Stevenson,  Harry  K.,  081746. 

Stewart,  Charles  A..  073409. 

Stewart,  Prank  S..  Jr.,  077706. 

Stewart,  Roger  A.,  087935. 

Stlllions,  Eugene  L..  Jr.,  074532. 

Stokes,  Theodore  K.,  074634. 

Stokes,  William  M.,  074535. 

Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  073201. 

Stout.  Anthony  N.,  072993. 

Straub,  James  O.,  073890. 

Straughan,  Robert  M.,  087631. 

Stricklin,  Roger  B.,  Jr.,  081747. 

Stroup.  Glenn  A.,  077714. 

Strozler,  James  K.,  073891. 

Stubbs,  Harold  E. ,073585. 

Studebaker,  Robert  L.,  092262. 

Sturgeon,  James  M.,  074547. 

Stynes,  Philip  A.,  073892. 

Suddath,  Leroy  N.,  Jr.,  073893. 

Sullivan,  Robert  P.,  073894. 

Sullivan,  William  M.,  073202. 

Summers.  Richard  A.,  088312. 
Sumner,  Brlce  S.,  077718. 
Sutton.  James  L.,  072996. 
Svirsky,  William  R.,  072997. 
Swartz.  Calvin,  091400. 
Sweet  wood.  Dale  R.,  077720. 
Swezey,  Charles  P.,  073895. 
Swoboda,  Edward  A.,  089298. 
Sylvester,  Richard  D.,  073896. 
Talley,  Robert  E.  L.,  073521. 
Tallman,  Richard  LaV.,  092022. 
Tapp.  Richard  L.,  074553. 
Taylor,  Emmett  K.,  Jr.,  077721. 
Taylor,  Francis  C,  077722. 
Taylor.  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  081749. 
Taylor.  Joseph  W.,  077724. 
Taylor,  Terry  A..  077725. 
Taylor,  Wesley  L,,  084533. 
Teague,  Gwynn  A.,  085091. 
Teed,  John  F.,  078523. 
Thacker.  Goebel  R.,  074561. 
Thaxton,  Billy  J.,  089153. 
Thomas,  Charles  R.,  077729. 
Thomas,  David  L.,  084534. 
Thomas,  Hiram  J.,  085678. 
Thompson,  Albert  G.,  077731. 
Thompson,  Jackson  D.,  074032. 
Thompson,  Richard  P.,  073899. 
Thompson,  Robert  S.,  077733. 
Thorpe,  Marvin,  Jr.,  072797. 
Toblasen,  Richard  D.,  088978. 
Tokarz,  Walter  P.,  087949. 
Toler,  William  K.,  083667. 
Tolfa,  Edward,  Jr..  084536. 
Tollefson,  Robert  G..  085681. 
Tomes,  Paul  J.,  092136. 
Tomlln,  James  R.,  089155. 
Tomlinson,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  082371. 
Toner.  Richard  B,,  074568. 
Torno,  Harry  C,  073057. 


Torres,  Marco,  Jr  ,  074569. 

Treadwell,  John  J.,  3d,  092586. 

Tremper,  Etlwln  O.,  087954. 

Tripp,  Richard  L..  073902. 

Trouve,  Raymond  J.,  094966. 

Turain,  George  A.,  084110. 

Turley,  James  R,  074575. 

Turner,  Hiram  B..  Jr.,  073904. 

Tuszynski,  Andrew  J..  086879. 

Tutwiler,  James  D..  085685. 

Twichell,  Heath,  Jr.,  073905. 

Twilley,  Leroy  G.,  073225. 

Tyler,  Charles  S  ,  081754. 

Tyler,  Thomas  H.,  077745. 

Urbach,  Walter,  Jr.,  073908. 

Utz,  John  S.,  073909. 

Vaaler,  John  G..  087648. 

Vail,  Nathan  C,  094352. 

Valence,  Edward,  Jr.,  073910. 

Valerius,  Mi:  lard  R  ,  079626. 

Van  Dervort.  Edmund  LeR.,  07391 1. 

Van  Giesen,  Robert  E  ,  072557. 

Van  Horn,  Jonathan  S.,  072799. 

VanBebber,  Herman  J„  074577. 

Vandenbergne.  Henry  E.,  077752. 

Vaughan.  Frederick  C,  094900. 

Vergot.  William  D.,  072559. 

Vogentanz,  Peter  G.,  085382. 

Vydra,  Anthony  L.,  078533. 

Vye,  George  D.,  084111. 

Wade,  Herman  L.,  092033 

Wadsworth,  Frederick  J.,  088516. 

Wagenhelm,  Herbert  M.,  073913. 

Wages,  Jerry  S.,  084537. 

Wagner,  John  F  .  073914. 

Wagner,  Kelih  A.,  085276. 

Waldeck,  James  J..  Jr..  073915. 

Waldo,  Rondel  L.,  073206. 

Walker,  James  R.,  078536. 

Walker,  Kenneth  S.,  073119. 

Walker,  Will. am  C,  074034. 

Wall,  John  F.,  Jr.,  073916. 

Wallace,  Edwin  L.,  078537 

Wallace,  George  C,  085690. 

Wallace.  Jan.es  W.,  073003. 

Wallace,  John  W.,  087654. 

Wallington,  Edward  H.,  077758, 

Walsh,  Gordon  P.,  081758. 

Walter,  John  S  .  077761 . 

Walton,  John  C,  Jr.,  077762. 

Wangenheim.  Richard  M  ,  085277. 

Wappes,  George  R.,  087656. 
Ward,  George  W.,  Jr.,  073918. 
Ward,  Thomas  J.,  073005. 
Washburn,  Richard  B.,  073919. 
Wasko,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  077764. 
Waterman,  Stephen,  3d,  O73006. 
Waters,  George  D.,  085461. 
Weathers,  Jo.in  T.,  094903. 
Weden,  Gilbert  J.,  072278. 
Wegley,  Frederick  L.,  Jr  ,  073008. 
Weihl,  William  L.,  073920. 
Weller.  Harold  E„  087660. 
Weinstein,  Leslie  H.,  073921 
Weinstein,  Sidney  T.,  073922. 
Wells,  Norman  S.,  087662. 
Wemmering,  Fred  A.,  072804. 
Werner,  Gary  LeR.,  085698. 
Wesson,  Robert  E.,  078543. 
West,  Arvid  F  ,  Jr.,  073923. 
Westcott,  Wi]liam  C.  3d.  073925. 
Wheeler,  Lester  McP.,  084113. 
Whipple,  Winthrop,  Jr.,  077772. 
White,  Jack  A.,  074593. 
White,  William  T.,  Jr.,  081760. 
Wickware,  Argle  W.,  081762. 
Wien,  George  E.,  073926. 
Wiles,  James  M.,  077777. 
Wilkerson,  Arlle  J.,  074597. 
Wilklns,  Aaron  E.,  2d,  092271. 
Willcox,  Lest«r  A.,  081763. 
Willette,  William  P.,  087667, 
Williams.  Brtxe  H.,  072561. 
Williams,  Donald  G.,  074598. 
Williams,  Gary  C,  073928. 
Williams,  Nelson  E.,  085283. 
Williams,  Richard  L.,  074599. 
Williams,  W.  Douglas,  073929. 
Williamson,  Jerry  G.,  087669. 
William.son.    Marvin   M.,   073930. 
Williford,  Donald  E.,  074600. 


Willis,  Raymond  E.,  094356. 
Wilson.  Carl  A.,  Jr..  075093. 
Wilson.  Ernest  B  .  073931. 
WiLson,  Gary  L  ,  078553. 
Wilson.  John  W.,  085704. 
Wing.  Thomcus.  091727. 
Winkel.  Paul  P  ,  Jr.,  073932. 
Winkelm.nn,  Barry  A.,  077782. 
Wlnnlckl,  Philip  W.,  081766. 
Winshlp.  Edwin  C  ,  077783. 
Winter,  Thomas  C  ,  Jr.,  073933. 
Withers,   George   K.,  Jr..  073934. 
Wltteklnd.  Wilfred  H.,  074602. 
Wolfg.ing.  Albert  E  ,  092274. 
Wollver.  Cl.ircnce  H.,  Jr.,  077789. 
WolterstorfT.    Jerrold   D,   077791. 
Womack.  Kenneth  S.,  092275. 
Woodard,  James  O  .  039016. 
WcKKimiii.sec.  John  W.,  Jr.,  073936. 
Woods,  George  J  ,  Jr.,  073937. 
Woods.  Stephen  R  .  Jr.,  073938. 
VVoolworth.  Wesley  B.,  073013. 
Works.  Bobby.  0817C9. 
Worthen    Freddie  J..  078559. 
Wright.  Edward  S.,  088235. 
Wright.  Lloyd  R  ,  084929. 
Wuest.  Melvln  L  .  073939. 
Wurman.  James  W.,  080232. 
Wynn.  Gerard  M.,  073940. 
Vawberp.  Harold  D.,  073208. 
Yon.  Everett  M  ,  073941. 
Young.  David  C  ,  2d,  092276 
Young.  George  E.  W.,  Jr..  073942, 
Young.  Gregor  T.,  3d,  07856I. 
Yuhas.  Rdbert  J  ,  073014. 
Zamor.i,  Emillo  B  ,  087674. 
Zane,  Thomas  L  ,  077798 
Zelgler,  Michael  G  ,  073943 
Zimmerman,  Martin  B.,  073944. 
Zittraln.  Lawrence  O  ,  072806. 
Zoghby.  Guy  A.,  073251. 
Zook.  Kenneth  A  .  085104. 
Zwahlcn.  Robert  J  ,  072807. 

To  he  captains.  Chaplain 
Beal.  Donald  B  .  091751. 
Collard.  Robert  W.,  090612. 
Fung.  Edmond,  094456. 
Orcmmels   Delbert  W  .  089808. 
Jernigan.  Duie  R  ,  091884. 
Mills,  Charlie  S..  092097. 
Murphy.  James  J.,  089565. 
O  ahea,  Edward  L.,  089122. 
Ouzts.  Paul  D  ,  091967. 
Phillips,  Major  H.,  Jr..  092114. 
Tolbert,  Carl  E.,  092136. 
Van  Verih.  Leroy  E  .  094657. 
Weathers,  Clifford  T.,  092143. 
Wetherell,  Sterling  A.,  092146. 

To  be  captain^,  Women'x  Army  Corp9 
Blzzelle,  Joanalys  A.,  L496. 
E&llck.  Joyce  E  .'L568. 
Pleasants.  Katherlne,  L552. 
Pons.  Mildred  E  .  L553. 
Smith.  Carol  L  ,  L566. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corpt 
Aguilo  Juan  M  ,  092151. 
Aldrich    Robert  C  .  094036. 
Alexander   Jack  L  .  094037. 
Allen.  Ray  F  .  094565. 
Anderson.  Klrby  V  .  094039. 
Andrews.  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  094270. 
Belknap.  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  093356. 
Bethlenfalvay.  Nicholas  C,  093029. 
Boyd,  Charles  M.,  094443. 
Burdick,  Richard  E.,  094051. 
BuTkus.  Donald  E.,  004054. 
Campbell.  James  A.,  093370. 
Campbell,  Selma  R..  093371. 
Cordes,  Charles  K.,  092175. 
CransUjn.  John  P.,  3d,  094064. 
Dau.s,  Arthur  T.,  Jr.,  093382. 
Doolittle,  William  H.,  093391. 
Duncan,  Malcolm  P.,  092183. 
Dyke.  Charles  J.,  094745. 
Edwards.  Adrian  L.,  093395. 
Edwards,  John  B.,  094073. 
Eisenstein,  Elliot  M.,  094074. 
Enloe.  Leslie  J..  093398. 
Epling  John  P  ,  Jr.,  094293. 
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Ewald.  Roger  A.,  094296. 
Facer.  James  C,  093399. 
Feldman,  Edgar  A.,  094580. 
Feroll,  Edward  J  ,  093037. 
Franklin,  Gerald  S..  094583. 
German.  Norton  I.,  093039. 
Ooiser,  John  L.,  092195. 

Goler,  David.  094462. 
Gottlieb,  Lawrence  H.,  093042. 
Grames,  George  M  ,  094585. 
Gross,  Joseph  O  ,  092197. 
Guilfoyle,  Francis  M  ,  094586. 

Hamaker,  William  R  ,  093422. 

Hannegan,  Michael  W.,  093044. 
Herrington,  Jack  K.,  094306. 

Holmes,  Keith  D.,  094761. 

Holmes.  Robert  A    092203. 

Jensen,  Nelson  R.,  093047 

Jones,  Graham  P  ,  093441 . 

Kehoe,  John  E.,  Oii3049. 

Krank,  Daniel  P.,  093452 

LaNoue,  Alclde  M    093453. 

Larson,  Alvln  L  ,  093454. 

Levlne.  Seymour,  092214 

Llnder,  William  R  ,  092215. 

Lodmell,  John  G  .  D94104. 

Loeser.  Louis  I  ,  O^  3459 

Lyon.  Charles  M  .  093460 

McClure,  Hubert  L  ,  094108. 

McNamara,  James  V  ,  093057. 

Mears,  William  W    093058. 

Meril,  Allen  J.,  093059 

Mllo,  Anton  P  .  09;i473 

Mitchell,  David  P  ,  093474. 

Montgomery,  Robert  C  ,  094115 

Morgan,  Donald  W  ,  093478. 

Morgan.  Loren  R  .  093060. 

Mulr,  Robert  W  ,  033062. 
Necly,  Ernest  R..  0)3064. 
Olsen,  Earl  R.,  093483. 
Osborn,  James  R  .  095077 
Parker,  Jerry  M  .  01>2235 
Raffety,  John  E  ,  0(14334 
Ramer,  Barry  S  ,  Oi'4783 
Rapoport,  Morton  1  ,  094336. 
Readllng.  Thomas  A.,  094638. 
Rich,  Norman  M  .  C>93075 
Rogers,  John  T  ,  Jr    093495. 
Ross,  Stewart  D  ,  2d .  093077 . 
Sanders,  Daniel  T  ,  093501. 
Stevens,  James  C  ,  094651 
Stevenson.  Rol>ert  .'5  ,  094139. 
Stockwood,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  093084. 
Taylor,  David  M..  033520, 
Taylor,  Thomas  R,.  093088. 
Therlng,  Harlan  R..  093523. 
Thompson.  Gale  E  ,  093090. 
Thompson,  Leonari!  R  .  093091. 
Thorpe,  George  J  .  093092. 
Toth,  William  N..  033093. 
Townsley.  James  T    3d,  094144 
Villella,  Ronald  L  ,  093095. 
Warrender,  Charles  L  ,  093538. 
Watanabe.  Henry  K  .  094154. 
Watson,  Ralph  J..  094799. 
Werth,  Jude  N  ,  093098 
Wlltala,  Walter  W.,  094905 
Wlssel,  August  G  .  C«B3099 
Young,  Prank  C,  Jr  ,  093545. 
Zalis,  Edwin  G.,  09i:277. 

To  be  captain.i.  Dental  Corps 

Bullard.  Jesse  T  ,  O<i3030. 
Gary,  Ralph  R.,  095025. 
King,  BlllleC.,094C95 
Slnton,  Thomas  S.,  '391687. 
Uotlnen.  Kyosti  O  ,  094798. 

To  be  captains,  Veterinary  Corps 

Davidson,  David  K.,  Jr.,  093383. 
Hildebrandt,  Paul  K:.,  095039. 
Klnnamon,  Kenneta  E  ,  092080. 
McNeills,  John  O.,  091643 
PulUam,  James  D..  'D92239. 
Watsabaugh,  Charl  ;s  J.,  093097. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Allen,  Tlirman  E.,  Jr.,  076818. 
Bass,  Bobble  R.,  O7;!019. 
Beach,  Douglas  J.,  076819. 
Bourland,  Gene  M  ,  088577 
Bradford,  Charles  E  ,  073131. 
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Brannock.  Joseph  E  ,  Jr.,  088244. 

Causey,  James  A.,  084136. 

Chiel,  Dante  A.,  076822. 

Cuzick,  William  T.,  084760. 

Dean,  John  W.,  084152. 

Decker,  Walter  J.,  085519. 

Demaree,  Gale  E.,  085743. 

Dettor,  Charles  M.,  072697. 

Donato,  Joseph  J..  085744. 

Dorsett,  Herbert  P.,  073067. 

Dowery,  Gordon  K.,  072701. 

Early.  Ralph  T.,  072468. 

Erlckson,  Duane  G.,  075352. 

Green,  Bruce  E.,  076824. 

Heinz,  Robert  P,,  Jr.,  072481. 

Hughes,  Joe  C  ,  085772. 

Jackson,  Raymond  A.,  073240. 

Jacobs,  Claude  G  ,  Jr.,  O8S402. 

Johnson,  David  E.,  085422. 

Joyce,  Brendan  E.,  085011. 
Kays.  John  M  ,  088408. 
McParland,  Joseph  H  ,  065435. 

Mikkelsen,  Richard  C,  073171. 
Muzzio,  Robert  J.,  074409. 
Neugebauer,  Donald  L.,  080350. 
Paris,  Henry  J  ,  Jr..  091663. 
Paul,  Hlnton  G.,  Jr.,  076829. 
Pfelffer,  William  G  ,  078166. 
Potln,  James  B.,  083560. 
Salmon.  Ray  W.,  Jr.,  078168. 
Slsk,  Leonard  C,  072789. 
Timmons,  John  A.,  Jr.,  O78204. 
Ungar.  Ralph  P.,  088315. 
Van  Meer,  James  E.,  084390. 
Welnert,  Charles  M..  086919. 
White.  John  J.,  087988. 
Williams.  Edwin  H.,  087970. 
Ymi,  Hert)ert  K  ,  091434. 
Zlebell,  Earl  L.,  086975. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Barkley,  Velma  J.,  N2879. 
Capper.  Edna  L.,  N2778. 
Carlson,  Vivlenne  C,  N2947. 
Clark.  Anna  M  .  N3045 
Condlt.  Mary  M.,  N2864. 
Donnelly.  Gwendolyn  N.,  N3047. 
Dubatowski,  Dons  T.,  N2786. 
Fitzroy,  Barbara  M..  N2899. 
Preldhoff,  Erla  J.,  N2872. 
Galloway.  Katherlne  P.,  N3032. 
Gann.  Ellen  J.  N2978. 
Gately,  Miriam  A..  N3052. 
Hovind.  Virginia  D.,  N2911. 
Jaglello,  Helen  D.,  N3020. 
Johnson,  Nevalda  T.,  N3026. 
Joyner,  Mary  E.,  N2979. 
LaRock,  Ethel  B.,  N2884. 
Learned,  Grace,  N2972. 
McLeod,  Alva  J..  N2991. 
Nellis,  Virginia  M.,  N2973. 
Reed.  Delia  K.,  N2980. 
Schadl.  Hilda  T.  A.,  N2907. 
Yoder,  Dolores  E.,  N3040. 

To    be    captains,    Army    Medical    Specialist 
Corps 

Davis.  Barbara  A..  MI0178. 
McGown,  Helyn  L.,  M10177. 
Pfeifler,  Violet  R  .  M10179. 

The  following-named  persons  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grades  specified  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283,  3284,  3288,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 
Riley.  Francis  J.,  Jr..  01307467. 
WetherUl,  Jerry  G.,  01342137. 

To  he  captains 
Hobby,  Thomas  K.,  01931299. 
Johnson,  James  P.,  01877290. 
Knox.  Owen  H..  04030918. 
Mills,  Robert  W.,  02266273. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Alton,  Gary  O.,  04061018. 
Blank,  Lyle  E.,  O40746S2. 
McKay,  Michael  J.,  04061216. 
Pallo,  Carl  A.,  02304720. 
Silvey.  Bruce  D.,  05402538. 


To  be  second  lieutenants 
Benca,  John  P  ,  05006744. 
Blaz,  Donald  J.,  05215713. 
Clark,  David  E. 

Herholz,  Paul  R  .  Jr  ,  05214753. 
JefTords.  James  P  .  05211989. 
Jobe,  Kenneth  D  ,  05612170. 
Johnston.   William   D..  05007136 
Lamb,  John  C,  05307362. 
McDanlel.  Gary  D. 
Mulvanity.  Thomas  W  .  05311716. 
Raley,  Michael  D..  05307919. 
Sodano.  Gu>  R.,  05002879. 
Spitzer,  Joel  S.,  05401793. 
Washington   Raleigh  B  .  05309700 
Zlmmers,  Jck'  L  ,  05312084. 

The  following -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284.  3285.  3286,  3287, 
3288,   3289.  3290.   3291,  3292,   and  3294; 

To  bi  major.  Medical  Corps 
Cal>ezas.  Miguel  E  ,  04077958. 

7"o    be   captains.   Army   Nurse   Corps 
Johnson.  Martha  E.,  N768634. 
Tirado-Gonzales,  Crlsonia.  N900806. 
To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Genova.  James  J  .  05500579 
Morrow,  Rayjnond  K.,  05408442 
Simmons.  Donald  E..  05312612. 
Zlngale.  Joseph  A.,  05202617. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Gaskill,  Harold  V.,  Jr.,  0973970. 
Hammond.  Charles,  05501283. 
Jiamachello.  Nicholas.  05208322. 
Keuls,  Hans  A  .  05209647. 
Littell,  E>elvln  E.,  02295469. 
Mahoney.  William  D.,  02295417 
Major,  John  E.,  04012792. 
Moore,  Marcus  M.,  02295623. 
Pruitt.  Basil  A  ,  Jr.,  05003936. 
Robinson,  Henry  A.,  Jr..  04071080. 
Schwartz.  Marvin  N.,  02297978. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
MacEntee,  John  L.,  Jr  ,  01891294. 
7"o  be  first  lieutenant .  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Heltsman.  Lois  J  .  N5200300. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
Clancy,  James  M  ,  05004803. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
Generals   Corps 
Mowry,  Richard  E.,  02304749. 
Tips.    Robert    H.,    02303667. 

7"o  be  first  heutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Arthur.  James  D..  02300764. 
Becker,  Arthur  A..  02305104. 
Bollck.  Larry  E  .  05703680. 
Cohen,  Richard  J.,  05004579 
Gates,  PranclE  K..  Jr..  05209939 
Harrell.  Jerry  D..  Jr.,  05203257. 
Hnrwltz.  Richard  A..  04065176. 
Miller,  Donald  P.,  05004198. 
Monzlngo,  George  P.,  02303736. 
ORourke,  George  W.,  02300846. 
Rainville,  Thomas  J.,  02305040. 
Shown,  Thomfis  E.,  02305169. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Grodt.  Robert   G.,  05703448. 
To   be   first    lieutenants.   Veterinary  Corps 
DelPavero,  John  E..  02300662. 
Pakes,  Steven  P.,  04069732. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Kisella.  Mary  A.,  N5411424. 
Phelps.  Carol  L.,  N5407360. 

To    be   second    lieutenants.    Medical   Service 
Corps 
Anderson,   Ralph   L.,   052I3297. 
Barnes.  Perry  A.,  02300376. 
Klstler,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  05201733. 
Milne,  Richard  B..  04083522. 
Waters,  George  A.,  Jr.,  05309538. 
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The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284.  3285,  3286,  3287,  3288  and  3290: 


To    be   second 

Ake,  Robert  M. 
Bigelow.  Robert  T. 
Helin,  Donald  D. 
Hostettcr.  Donald  L. 
Moreland,  William  P. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 


lieutenants.    Medical   Service 
Corps 

Plercey.  Charles  K. 
Thompson,     Dale     L., 

Jr. 
Van  Broekhoven,  Rol- 
lin  A. 


Adorlan,    Stephen    J. 
Jr. 

Anderson.  Francis  E. 

Bailey,  Joseph  N.,  Jr. 

Barnett,  Joseph  T. 

Bartlett,  LeRoy,  ni 

Becker,  Robert  A. 

Beckner,  Donald  W. 

Belcher.  Blllle 

Black,  James  W. 

Branch,  Boyd  R. 

Brick,  Charles  S. 

Brown,  Kenneth  N. 

Brown,  Martin  A.,  Ill 

Burns.  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 

Callahan.  James  E. 

Caram,  Mereditb  H. 

Coleman.  John  L. 

Dalziel,  Dean  A. 

DeGroot.  Michael  H. 

DeRossett,  William  J. 

Dick,  William  H. 

Dillard.  James  H. 

Doleschal.  Walter 

Peeley.  Thomas  M. 

Feldman.  Henry  J. 

F^nnell,  Woolsey,  in 

Fischer.  WilUam  P. 

Glosson.  Clyde  W. 

Gurnee,  Ronald  W. 

Halsey,  Franklin  M. 

Hand.  David  E. 
HarrU,  Donald  W. 
Hasbrouck,  Joseph  P. 
Helvey.  Robert  L. 
Henry,  Joseph  R. 
Hill.  Ralph  L. 
Hohmann.  Errol  G. 
Hon.  Hollie  T.,  Jr. 
Howe.  Edward  G. 
Hower,  Robert  G. 
Irby,  Dewltt  T..  Jr. 
Izzard,  William  A. 
Johnson.  Charlton  G., 

Jr..  053 14904. 
Johnson,  Walter  deP. 
Jorgensen.  James  P. 
Karlaeng.  Robert  C. 
Kennedy,  Howard.  IV 
Kovach.  James  E. 
LaBoa,  Guy  A.  J. 
Larson.  James  W. 
Loftus.  James  S.,  Jr. 


.Magenls,  Richard  S. 

Massey,  George  M. 

McLane,  Earl  L. 

Montgomery,  James  R. 

Moore,  Larry  D. 

Mueller,  Thomas  O. 

Mueller,  Tommy  R. 

Neisess,  James  A. 

Nichols,  Brent  H. 

Norberg,  Edward  J., 
Jr. 

Norvell,  Benjamin  R. 

O'Connor,  Dennis  L. 

O'Donnell,  Thomas  J., 
Jr. 

Overcash,  Johnny  B. 

Paris,  James  R. 

Pasley,  John  R. 

Pedone,  Peter  J. 

Poehler,  Bruce  B. 

Powers,  WilUam  S. 

Quirk,  Gerald  L. 

Re3mold8.  Marcel  P. 

Richardson,      Thomas 
C. 

Rockswold,  Ellis  G. 

Root.  David  K. 

Rutherford,  Jerry  R. 

Salas,  Andres  E. 

Sellers,  Kervln  R. 

Snyder,  Bradley  J. 
Soils,  EmlUo  R. 
Spears,  Lacy  L. 
Spencer,  Thomas  A. 
Splvey,  David  A. 
Stephens,    Robert    L., 

Jr. 
Swant,  Billy  J. 
Tallman,  Harold  S. 
Tellier,  John  A. 
Trigg,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Tryon.  Michael  A. 
Wamre,  Dennis  M. 
Ward,  Robert  E..  HI 
Weeks,  Robert  S. 
Wells,  Wade  G..  U 
Westberg,  William  J. 
Wilkinson,    James   £., 

Jr. 
Wright.    Carleton    C, 

Jr. 
Wright,  Rodney  L. 
Tearout,  Robert  D. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  20,  1M2: 

Dkpartkxmt  or  Commerce 
Herbert   W.   Klotz,  oC   Virginia,   to   be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Obmmerce. 

Fkooui.  Power  Comassioiv 
Harold  C.   Woodward,  ot  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  term  of  6  Tccrs  expiring  June  22, 
1 967.     ( Reappointment. ) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ji  ne  20,  19G2 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Matthew  9:  36:  When  He  saw  the 
multitudes.  He  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion on  them.. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  think  of  the  vast 
multitudes  who  inhabit  this  world,  we 
shamefully  acknowledge  that  for  many 
life  is  a  difficult  struggle,  full  of  peril 
and  fraught  with  despair. 

When  we  look  at  them  we  also  are 
moved  with  compassion,  for  it  seems  as  if 
their  whole  earth  is  a  place  of  griefs  and 
graves,  and  each  day  a  veritable  combat 
against  odd.s  and  handicaps  which  often 
cause  their  hearts  to  ache  and  break. 

We  are  not  asking  Thee  to  bless  us  with 
a  sheltered  life,  secluded  from  all  hard- 
ships and  hazards,  for  human  experience 
teaches  us  that  these  are  the  things  men 
live  by  and  attain  with  fullness  of  ma- 
turity. 

Grant  that  we  may  incarnate  the  spirit 
of  our  Lord  whose  faith  was  strong  and 
radiant,  enabling  Him  to  transmute 
loss  into  gain  and  defeat  into  victory. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Mr.  Dworshak.  as  an  additional 
conferee  on  the  bill  (H.R.  10802>  en- 
titled "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


WEST    VIRGINIA'S   CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  nonobjection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  99  years 
ago  today,  June  20.  1863,  while  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Several  years 
ago  there  came  into  my  possession  an 
American  flag  with  35  stars  which  was 
the  flag  used  when  West  Virginia  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  West  Virginia 
being  the  35  th  State. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  House,  I  should  like  to  display 
this  flag  this  morning,  as  a  means  of 
calling  attention  to  the  centennial  of  the 
great  State  of  West  Virginia,  which  will 
occur  next  year. 


I  hope  that  all  those  who  see  this  35- 
star  American  flag,  and  who  hear  or  read 
these  remarks,  may  come  to  the  West 
Virginia  Centennial  celebration.  On  be- 
half of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  I 
especially  want  to  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  West  Virginia  in  1963. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  120 1 


.Adair 

Fisher 

Merrow 

.Addonizto 

Flood 

MoiiJder 

Alford 

P'razler 

Powell 

B.is.s.  N  H 

Frellnghuysen 

Rains 

Bennett.  Mich 

Garland 

RUey 

Blatnik 

Glenn 

Saund 

BUtch 

Gray 

Scranton 

Boyk-.n 

Griffin 

Slack 

Brademas 

Harrison.  Va. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Brewster 

Hoflman.  Mich 

Spence 

Cellcr 

Horan 

StubUefleld 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Jarman 

Thompson,  La. 

Davis.  Tenii. 

Kearns 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Tuppcr 

Denton 

Loser 

Van  Sandt 

Diggs 

McDonough 

Tat«« 

Fiirbbtfin 

May 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday.  June  19,  I  was  absent  from 
the  city  on  account  of  official  business. 
I  .should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  on  H.R. 
12154.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
I  would  have  voted  \n  favor  of  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fH.R.  11222)  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to  re- 
duce costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Govenmienfs  excessive  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
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consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11222,  with 
Mr.  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRM.VN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  North  Caroina  I  Mr.  Cooley]  had 
1  hour  and  28  nr.inutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hoeven] 
had  1  hour  and  34  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hoeven  1. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  expected  to  tJike  part  in  this  debate, 
certainly  not  at  this  time,  until  just  a 
moment  ago  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  written  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  what  apparently 
is  a  select  list  on  the  Republican  side. 
The  letter  I  have  ;iere  is  addressed  to  my 
colleague  the  gertleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Curtis! .  Tliis  amazing  statement 
is  included  In  the  second  paragraph: 

It  Ls  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Republi- 
can leadership  is  cpposing  these  goals  Just 
for  oppoeltlon's  sake,  and  I  know  you  are 
under  great  pressure  to  follow  this  course. 

I  just  want  an  of  the  membership  to 
know,  and  particularly  the  Members  on 
my  side,  that  I  ret^nt  that  kind  of  state- 
ment even  if  it  coraes  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  As  the  minority  leader, 
it  challenges  my  integrity  and  my  good 
faith. 

I  have  been  in  the  Congress  now  go- 
ing on  28  years.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  we  v.ere  In  the  depths  of  a 
depression.  Farm  bills  were  offered  by  a 
Democratic  President  In  a  Democratic 
Congress.  I  supported  them.  Through 
the  years  I  have  sjpported  farm  legisla- 
tion that  I  thoui:ht  was  good  for  the 
farmer  and  good  for  the  country.  But, 
on  occasion  I  have  opposed  legislation 
because  I  thought  It  was  bad. 

Having  this  letter  from  Mr.  FYeeman 
in  mind,  I  want  to  say  that  so  far  as  I 
know  no  one  in  the  leadership  on  the  Re- 
publican side  is  t^vlstlng  anybody's  arm 
here.  The  measure  before  us  has  been 
considered  In  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. On  our  side  we  are  represented  by 
able,  conscientious  people  who  know 
something  of  the  farmers  problem. 

Certainly,  there  is  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  want  the  Secretary  to  know,  and 
I  will  put  my  reputation  for  integrity 
up  against  his,  and  leave  it  to  any  one  of 
you  to  decide,  that  I  have  looked  at  this 
bill  and  have  tailed  with  our  members 
on  the  committee  as  well  as  other  In- 
terested people,  yes,  even  with  people  on 
the  Democratic  side,  and  as  a  result  of 
those  conversatiocs  I  am  against  this  bill 
because  it  is  a  bad  bill  It  offers  the 
farmer  the  choice  of  regimentation  or 
ruin.    What  sort  of  choice  Is  that? 

The  claim  that,  it  is  going  to  save 
money  is  as  phony  as  It  can  be.  No  one 
really  knows  whj'.t  the  Impact  of  this 
bill,  if  it  is  passed  here  as  it  is  before 
us,  will  be  not  orly  on  the  farm  econ- 
omy of  our  country  but  on  our  whole 
economy. 
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I  represent  a  district  in  Indiana  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  good  farmers.  I  know 
them.  They.  too.  have  talked  to  me 
about  this  bill.  They  do  not  want  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  if  I  were 
looking  at  the  politics  of  the  situation  I 
might  say.  "All  right,  my  Democrat 
friends,  pass  this  bill.  We  will  give  you 
plenty  of  rope  and  you  can  hang  your- 
selves." But  I  have  never  operated  on 
that  basis  dm-ing  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  have 
been  here  too  long  to  change  now. 

I  say  again  that  this  is  a  bad  bill. 
I  am  convinced  that  anyone  who  has 
studied  it  and  really  knows  about  it 
realizes  it  is  a  bad  bill.  All  of  the  farm- 
ers who  have  talked  to  me  in  Indiana, 
and  they  cannot  all  be  mistaken  about 
it,  do  not  want  this  legislation.  If  I 
voted  for  this  bill.  I  would  be  voting 
against  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  in  my  district,  who  aie  vitally 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  ALBEilTl. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  bill  at  this 
time,  but  I  think  in  view  of  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  a 
few  remarks  by  me  would  be  in  order. 
In  the  first  place.  I  want  it  known  I  do 
not  question  the  integrity  or  the  charac- 
ter or  the  sincerity  or  the  good  faith  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  He 
knows  the  regaid  in  which  I  hold  him. 
But  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  if  the  Republican  minority  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  a  substi- 
tute for  this  bill,  nobody  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Committee  that 
during  the  committee's  deliberations  on 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]  offered  a  substitute  to  the 
entire  bill  and  it  was  voted  down  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  14,  as  I  recall.  There  were 
other  amendments  proposed  by  the 
minority  and  they  did  not  prevail  in  the 
ccMnmittee.  So  when  the  gentleman  al- 
leges that  the  minority  did  rwt  propose 
any  amendments,  he  is  entirely  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  not  seen  the  proposal. 
TTie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  if  there  is  a  R^ubllcan  position, 
that  poGltkm  should  be  stated  by  him. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tl^nan  from  Iowa  on  yesterday  made  it 
perfectly  dear  that  we  tun  the  minority 
side  £u-e  opposed  to  recimMitatKm  azxi 
control  of  the  American  farmer  and 
creating  a  czar  out  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.    That  is  our  pofiitioo. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  I  am  exposed  to  regimentation  and 


control  also,  but  there  is  no  regimenta- 
tion or  control  in  this  bill.  You  cannot 
put  into  effect  a  single  provision  in  either 
the  feed  grains  or  wheat  sections  of  this 
bill  unless  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
support  it. 

That  is  the  first  thing.  Now  I  might 
say  that  the  disclosures — and  I  had  not 
intended  to  mention  this — made  before 
the  Fountain  subcommittee  indicates 
there  is  or  there  might  be  a  Republican 
position  of  opposition  and  negativism 
with  respect  to  this  proposal. 

Now  does  anybody  deny  that  Mr. 
Martin  Sorkin  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Secretary  Benson? 

Etoes  anybody  deny  that  Mr.  Sorkin 
attended  a  meeting  at  which  important 
officials  of  the  Republican  party  were 
present? 

Does  anybody  deny  that  Mr.  Sorkin 
has  been  on  a  retainer  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  financially  supported  Billie 
Sol  Estes? 

Does  anybody  deny  that  Mr.  Sorkin 
has  said  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
meeting  of  Republican  leaders  to  which 
he  was  invited,  that  they  were  not  going 
to  offer  constructive  pror>osals  but  were 
going  to  oppose  Democratic  proposals  in 
the  farm  bUl? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  gia/^  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  have  said  that  they  will  ap- 
proach this  subject  in  a  constructive 
manner;  that  they  will  offer  construc- 
tive proposals;  that  they  will  try  to 
improve  this  bill — and  I  am  sure  it  can 
be  improved.  I  have  never  seen  a  bill 
that  could  not  be  improved. 

Yes.  you  can  jeer  and  you  c^r\  cheer — 
you  have  jeered  and  you  have  cheered  for 
30  years  but  you  have  only  controlled 
two  Congresses  in  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  friends  on 
the  Republiciui  side  know,  as  I  know  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
knows,  that  I  have  never  tried  to  play 
politics  on  the  farm  issue  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  we  need  to  get  away  from  the 
1958  Feed  Grain  Act  and  when  we  need 
to  get  away  from  the  Wheat  Act  that  is 
piling  surplus  upon  surplus  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  which  this  country  can 
ill  afford  to  continue. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  this  bill  will 
be  fully  debated  before  we  finally  vote 
on  the  measure.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tenti(xi  of  tlie  Members  to  page  10971 
of  yesterday's  Record  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PoCARTY]  points  out  very  clearly 
why  he  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

It  is  my  firm  belief  ChAt  the  wheat  pro- 
visions of  this  bin  embody  a  "bread 
tax" — and  anything  that  even  suggests  that 
kind  of  a  tax  ihould  be  of  great  conoem 
to  those  at  US  who  repreMnt  the  tu-ban 
areas. 

I  do  not  uae  this  ezpreaiion  ~bre«d  tax" 
loosely.  X  realize  It  U  •  ■ertous  statement. 
A*  I  see  it,  thks  blU  oontaine  provisions 
that   would  tax  American  consumers  more 
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than   $164  million   »  year   for   their   dally 
bread. 

I  hope  that  Members  from  the  urban 
districts  will  take  heed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  speak  what  is  on  my  mind  I  want  to 
refer  to  what  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  just  said  relative  to  no  bill 
having  ever  been  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  could  not  be  Improved.  I 
am  amazed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  would  bring 
out  such  a  poorly  constructed  bill  that 
already  there  have  been  proposed  at 
least  13  amendments  which  apparently 
are  going  to  be  accepted  in  toto  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  order  to 
get  his  bill  through.  In  fact  I  feel  he 
is  going  to  accept  any  and  all  amend- 
ments in  order  to  draw  additional  sup- 
port for  the  bill.  This  is  an  amazing 
procedure  to  say  the  least.  One  would 
suppose  the  chairman  would  want  to 
protect  his  bill,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  Midwest.  My  district 
is  richly  endowed  with  black,  fertile  soil 
and  a  God-fearing  people  who  enrich  it 
with  their  labors,  asking  no  more  from 
the  land  than  they  give  it  and  asking 
no  more  from  their  Government  than 
they  are  willing  to  give  it. 

It  is  for  these  people  that  I  speak. 
But  no  words  of  mine  can  adequately 
express  how  deeply  disturbed  our  farm- 
ers are  that  we  should  have  before  us  a 
bill  of  this  character.  I  hope  his  voice 
can  be  heard  above  the  political  drum 
beatings  of  Secretary  Freeman. 

By  propaganda,  by  pressure,  by  politi- 
cal promises,  by  patronage,  and  by  proj- 
ects. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
has  been  clubbing  the  bill  through  Con- 
gress that  he  will  be  able  by  its  terms  to 
club  the  farmer  to  his  bidding.  And 
that  is  no  exaggeration. 

Are  we  so  bund  that  we  do  not  see, 
so  deaf  that  we  do  not  hear,  so  dumb 
that  we  do  not  understand  that  it  is  the 
preconceived  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  himself  virtually 
czar  of  agriculture?  His  objective  was 
set  forth  last  year  when  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive farm  bill  that  would  have  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unprece- 
dented legislative  as  well  as  executive 
powers.  If  enacted,  it  would  have  made 
our  farmers  economic  peasants  and  po- 
litical pawns. 

While  Secretary  Freeman's  proposal 
was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  last  session,  his  plan 
for  agriculture  has  not  changed.  This 
bill  is  a  part  of  that  preconceived  plan. 
He  is  now  attempting  to  accomplish 
piecemeal  what  he  failed  to  accomplish 
last  year.  The  governmental  philos- 
ophy of  Federal  control  and  dictation 
embodied  in  the  measure  we  rejected 
last  year  is  embodied  in  the  measure 
now  before  us.  This  bill  is  less  com- 
prehensive than  last  year's  proposal  in 


order  to  make  It  more  palatable,  but  the 
principle  of  compulsion  is  the  same. 

Surely  we  need  no  more  than  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture last  year  and  the  dairy  farming 
provision  proposed  this  year  to  appre- 
ciate what  Secretary  Freeman's  philos- 
ophy is.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  discarding  the 
Secretary's  dairy  recommendation.  But 
we  cannot  be  unmindful  that  he  believes 
that  our  dairy  farmers  should  be  under 
a  licensing  system  and  that  he  would  fix 
a  fine  of  $2,000  or  1  year  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, or  both,  for  any  farmer  that  failed 
to  keep  proper  books  and  record  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretai-y. 

Can  we  not  see,  and  cannot  we  under- 
stand what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
plans  for  our  farmers?  This  bill  is  only 
a  part  of  what  will  ultimately  mean  the 
complete  regimentation  not  solely  of  the 
feed  grain  farmers  but  of  all  farmers. 

Can  we  not  see.  and  seeing,  can  we  not 
understand,  that  Secretary  Freeman's 
legislative  strategy  is  to  divide  and  con- 
quer? By  limiting  the  scope  of  the  bill 
to  only  some  of  our  agriculture  com- 
modities, he  anticipates  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  opposition  to  his  proposal 
from  those  sections  of  agriculture  not 
affected  by  the  measure.  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  can  divide  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  whether  they  raise  wheat 
and  com,  or  tobacco  and  cotton,  on  such 
a  fundamental  principle  as  is  involved 
in  this  legislation. 

If  we  adopt  this  principle  of  compul- 
sory Government  controls  for  agricul- 
ture, by  what  logic  can  it  be  said  not  to 
be  a  sound  principle  to  be  adopted  not 
only  to  all  of  agriculture  but  to  every 
segment  of  our  economy?  If  it  is  good 
policy  to  give  a  few  people  in  Washing- 
ton the  power  to  decide  how  much  you 
shall  raise,  how  much  you  can  sell,  and 
at  what  price  you  can  sell  it,  by  what 
logic  can  you  say  that  this  power  in 
Washington  to  decide  upon  production 
and  prices  and  wages  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  phase  of  our  national 
economy  ? 

As  a  part  of  this  divide  and  conquer 
strategy,  the  Secretary  repeatedly  points 
to  the  fact  that  tobacco  and  cotton  are 
presently  vmder  more  rigid  controls  than 
wheat  and  corn.  That  argument  fails 
to  take  into  account  a  number  of  differ- 
ences between  the  commodities.  Time 
precludes  any  detailed  discussion.  But 
there  is  one  major  difference  that  must 
be  mentioned.  In  the  instance  of  such 
commodities  as  wheat  and  corn,  we  are 
dealing  with  food.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  necessity  of  life.  Today  it  is  in  abun- 
dant supply.  In  our  zeal  to  solve  the 
problem  of  overabundance  we  may.  in 
our  zeal,  ultimately  create  the  more  dis- 
tressing problem  of  a  scarcity. 

The  administration  argues  that  this 
legislation  would  accomplish  three 
highly  desirable  objectives: 

First.  That  it  would  increase  farm  in- 
come. 

Second.  That  it  would  result  in  sav- 
ings of  $1  billion  a  year  over  the  next  4 
years. 


Third.  That  is  would  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  much  of  its  grain  storage 
activities  and  thereby  prevent  future 
scandals  of  the  kind  involving  Billie  Sol 
Estcs. 

The  truth  is  that  the  bill  before  us 
would  achieve  none  of  these  goals.  It 
would,  however,  submit  farmers  to  the 
harshest  production  controls  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  would  sharply  restrict 
the  farmer's  right  to  make  his  own  man- 
agement decisions.  It  would  make  him 
more  dependent  upon  Government  and 
le.<^s  dependent  upon  the  marketplace  for 
his  income.  It  would,  over  a  period  of 
time,  boost  consumer  food  costs,  first  by 
reducing  feed  grain  supplies  which 
would,  in  turn,  mean  less  and  more  ex- 
pensive meat,  eggs,  poultry,  and  daii-y 
supplies. 

It  is  impossible  to  square  the  admin- 
istration's claims  that  the  prop>osed 
Farm  Act  would  raise  farmer  income 
and  reduce  Goverrunent  costs  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  at  the  same  time. 
Pir.st.  let  us  remember  that  the  bill 
would  force  an  arbitrary  acreage  reduc- 
tion of  20  percent.  To  offset  at  least  in 
part  the  income  farmers  would  lose  as 
a  result  of  the  one-fifth  cut  in  wheat  and 
feed-t^'ain  acreage,  the  Government 
would  make  land  diversion  payments. 
Thus,  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  ad- 
mit that  additional  Government  pay- 
ments would  be  required  just  to  main- 
tain farm  income  near  present  levels. 

These  payments  will  come,  of  course. 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  raises  an 
obvious  question:  How  can  the  Govern- 
ment reduce  the  costs  of  its  farm  pro- 
grams by  $1  billion  a  year  while  increas- 
ing its  cash  outlays  for  such  programs? 

Perhaps  the  same  administration  econ- 
omists who  have  been  making  errone- 
ous budget  forecasts  for  the  last  18 
months  have  been  called  in  to  show  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  how  to  save 
more  by  spending  more. 

During  the  TV  debates  of  1960,  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  his  farm  program  would 
cost  SIV2  billion  to  $2  billion  less  than 
the  plan  then  in  effect.  Actually,  the 
Kennedy  program  cost  $1  billion  more 
during  the  first  year  and  the  costs  have 
continued  to  mount  during  the  ^econd 
year. 

Now.  if  the  administration  program 
will  not  cut  costs  and  will  not  boost  farm 
income — and  quite  obviously  it  will  do 
neither — what  of  the  argument  that  it 
will  prevent  future  scandals  of  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  kind?  If  the  program  should 
reduce  surpluses  over  a  period  of  years, 
as  its  suppKsrters  contend  it  would,  there 
would  be  a  wild  scramble  by  grain  stor- 
age operators  to  keep  their  warehouses 
at  least  partially  filled  with  Government- 
owned  grain.  Competition  for  grain 
storage  would  become  fierce  and  the  op- 
portunities for  special  favoritism  would 
be  multiplied.  Acreage  allotments  would 
also  become  more  valuable  by  becoming 
more  scarce.  Again,  the  temptation  to 
engage  in  fraudulent  allotment  ex- 
changes would  be  greater,  not  less.  The 
argument  that  the  proposed  bill  is  needed 
to  prevent  future  scandals  is  prep>oster- 
ous. 


What  distuibs  me  most  about  this  leg- 
islation is  the  mischief  it  will  work  in 
the  Midwest — in  the  com-hog -cattle  op- 
erations of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
family  farm  people  who,  up  to  now,  have 
been  relatively  free  of  Government  con- 
trols and  have  enjoyed  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prosperity  as  a  result  of  their 
own  efforts  and  decisions.  For  the  first 
time,  they  will  be  told  how  much  feed 
grain  they  can  produce.  For  many  of 
our  farmers,  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
being  told  how  many  cattle  and  hogs 
they  can  feed.  And  this,  in  turn,  is  the 
equivalent  of  putting  a  ceiling  upon  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  earn,  and 
placing  a  limit  upon  their  right  to  ex- 
pand and  prosper. 

This  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  freedom 
that  American  farmers  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  Nation's  history.  If  the 
Government  can  intervene  in  the  private 
operations  of  the  individual  farmer  to 
the  extent  that  is  proposed  in  the  pres- 
ent bill,  then  it  can  similarly  intervene 
in  the  lives  and  the  business  operations 
of  all  Americans.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  some  of  the  professional  planners 
have  always  wanted  to  do. 

The  demands  for  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration farm  bill  are  not  coming 
from  the  farms.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  productive  farm  districts 
and  the  only  interest  farmers  of  that 
area  have  in  the  pending  bill  is  an  inter- 
est in  seeing  it  defeated. 

This  measure  Is  not  needed.  It  is  not 
wanted  by  the  farmers  who  would  be 
most  directly  affected.  It  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Gathincs]  . 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
lengthy  hearings  were  held  on  the  long- 
range  farm  bill  which  we  now  have  un- 
der consideration.  In  addition  to  the 
time  taken  for  the  actual  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, many  days  were  required  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  The  subcommittees 
also  worked  on  various  phases  of  the 
legislation  and  made  recommendations 
to  the  full  committee.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  almost  1  week's  time  was 
devoted  to  the  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram. Many  bills  on  this  subject,  a 
number  of  which  were  identical  in 
phraseology,  were  before  the  committee. 
This  program  was  an  alternative  to  the 
bill  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  H.R.  11222. 
Since  so  much  time  was  given  to  the 
cropland  retirement  program.  I  think 
that  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  this  leg- 
islation at  this  time. 

The  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
the  bill  is  as  follows: 

DECXARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction of  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  depresses  prices  and  the  Income 
of  farm  families,  constitutes  Improper  land 
use,  and  Is  wasteful  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Cropland 
Retirement  Act  of  1962  to  bring  the  supplies 


ox  wheat  and  other  grains  Into  lice  with 
current  demand  so  that  (a)  farm  prices  and 
per  family  farm  Income  can  be  Increased; 
(b)  the  surplus  of  these  ootnmodltles  can  be 
reduced;  and  (c)  tiae  pubUc  coat  ot  farm 
programa  can  be  decreased.  To  effectuate 
the  poUcy  of  CongreEs  and  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  programs  are  herein  established  to 
assist  farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their 
cropland  from  the  production  of  excessive 
supplies  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  program  of  soil,  forest, 
and  wildlife  conservation. 

Those  principles  are  laudable.  Could 
they  be  accomplished  under  legislation 
of  that  kind? 

The  legislation  provided  for  the  re- 
newal of  expiring  conservation  reserve 
contracts.    It  was  estimated  that  at  the 
end  of  1960  at  the  time  when  the  author- 
ity to  sign  contracts  ended,  there  were 
306,000    conservation   reserve   contracts 
covering  28.7  million  acres  in  47  States. 
The  next  step  in  the  proposal  was  for 
the  Secretary  to  negotiate  long-term  con- 
tracts to  retire  additional  acreage  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids.     It  was  sug- 
gested that  emphasis  should  be  made  on 
bringing  in  whole  farms  under  the  pro- 
gram.    The  rates  of  payment  to  retire 
land  would  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  keeping  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation.    The  actual  rate 
itself  was  to  be  set  at  such  a  level  that 
cropland  acre;        on  a  voluntary  basis 
may  be  brought  into  the  program  by  the 
Government  agreeing  to  pay  attractive 
land  rental  payments.    The  system  was 
presented  as  being  a  voluntary  one  and 
the  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  deter- 
mined by  competitive  bid.     Cash  or  in- 
kind  payments  were  to  be  made.    The  in- 
kind  payments  were  to  equal  115  percent 
of  the  support  level.    According  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  favored  the  bill, 
65  to  80  million  acres  would  be  required 
to  be  retired  in  order  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program.    Under  these  bills, 
the  Secretary  was  to  announce  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year  a  determi- 
nation of: 

First.  The  total  estimated  cropland 
available  for  production  of  crops  in  the 
country. 

Second.  The  total  acreage  of  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
soybeans,  and  flax  seed  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  estimated  armual  pro- 
duction plus  the  anticipated  release  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
into  balance  with  the  estimated  annual 
disappearance  of  such  commodities. 

Third.  The  required  number  of  acres 
of  cropland  tliat  would  be  retired  and 
used  for  soil  conserving  punxBes. 

The  opponents  to  the  crop  retirement 
plan  argued  that  the  program  would  in- 
volve about  76  million  acres,  of  which  36 
million  would  not  now  be  producing  any 
crop  whatever  in  surplus  supply. 

The  cropland  retirement  bill  would  fall 
short  in  bringing  farm  income  to  farm 
people  and  farm  communities.  The  plan 
would  not  eliminate  the  mammoth  and 
burdensome  farm  surpluses,  and  instead 
of  reducing  costs,  the  costs  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  costs  of 
H.R.  11222.  By  retiring  whole  farms  and 
the  loss  of  income  of  farmers  in  not  be- 


ing able  to  put  the  laiul  to  productive 
use,  would  bring  back  the  destructive  soil 
bank  to  rui-al  America  and  furtlier  drive 
the  people  from  the  land. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings]  for  pointing  up 
some  of  the  drawbacks  to  this  land 
retirement  program  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  dry  up 
some  of  our  rural  communities.  It  will 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  coun- 
try merchant,  country  fertilizer  and  ma- 
chinery detUers,  and  many  others.  But 
I  also  want  to  point  out  that  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  land  retire- 
ment program  which  the  gentleman  has 
discussed  is  the  cost  involved  in  that 
program. 

How  much  does  the  gentleman  think 
it  would  cost  for  a  farmer  to  retire  his 
productive  acres? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  shall  get  to  that  point, 
and  at  that  time  I  will  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  just  a  little  further  on.  I 
am  going  to  discuss  that  point  in  just  a 
moment,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me. 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  just  a  moment. 

Such  results  would  be  far-reaching  in 
the  farm  areas;  businesses  would  close 
up.  or  those  that  remained  would  be 
forced  to  operate  on  a  mighty  thin  edge 
to  stay  in  business  at  aU.  The  bill  that 
is  now  being  debated  would  cut  back  on 
surplus  products,  maintain  a  reasonably 
high  rate  of  farm  income,  and  appreci- 
ably reduce  overall  costs  of  programs 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Let  us  estimate  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  cropland  retirement  proposal. 
Prom  the  hearings  it  Is  found  that  the 
national  average  receipts  for  com  to  a 
farmer  amount  to  $40  per  acre;  wheat, 
$21;  oats,  $15,  each  rounded  to  the  near- 
est dollar.  In  arriving  at  rates  of  pay- 
ment to  farmers,  the  estimate  should  ap- 
proximate the  gross  receipts  less  the 
actual  operating  costs.  The  payment 
rates  per  acre  with  the  calculated  gross 
income  minus  costs  for  each  crop  would 
show  as  a  national  average  a  payment  of 
approximately  $20  an  acre.  To  get  actual 
productive  land  out  of  cultivation  the 
owner  would  place  quite  a  premium  on 
its  value  under  the  system  of  voluntary 
competitive  bidding.  With  the  emphasis 
upon  taking  out  full,  whole  farms  as  the 
sponsors  contended,  the  purpose  was  to 
pay  for  this  idleness  of  land  use  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  taxpayers  would 
pick  up  quite  a  heavy  cost.  The  com- 
munities would  suffer  even  worse.  An 
estimated  76.2  million  acres  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  program  effective, 
making  the  total  cost  for  1  year's 
operation  $1,520  miUion.  If  a  farmer 
had  the  privilege  of  contracting  his  crop- 
land, that  is.  any  cropland  that  he  has 
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available,  for  a  particular  rate  of  pay- 
ment, what  cropland  would  he  reduce? 
He  would  reduce  the  low -value  crops  and 
work  tirelessly  to  increase  the  yield  on 
the  remaining  land  he  tilled. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  is  this. 
How  much  does  he  think  it  would  cost  on 
an  average  to  take  productive  land  out 
of  production,  1  acre  of  good,  produc- 
tive land? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  would  take  an 
average  of  $20  an  acre,  according  to  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  right.  It 
would  cost  at  least  an  average  of  $20  an 
acre  and  in  many  cases  it  would  cost 
more.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this  land 
retirement  program  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  withhold  land  for  a  period  of 
from  5  to  15  years.  If  you  paid  $20  to 
$25  an  acre  for  the  land  over  a  period 
of  5  to  15  years,  you  would  have  bought 
the  land  many  times  over  and  the  land 
would  still  be  there  as  a  threat  of  surplus 
production  when  you  turned  it  back. 
So,  at  the  end  of  the  5  years  or  the  15 
years,  you  would  have  to  renew  contracts 
for  another  period  of  years.  So  you 
would  have  the  land  and  paid  for  it  sev- 
eral times  over,  but  you  would  not  have 
title  to  the  land  and  it  would  still  repre- 
sent a  threat  of  production  of  siu-plus 
commodities;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  correct;  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
splendid  observations.  It  would  lead  to 
land  speculation  as  well.  This  type  of 
program  has  been  tried  before.  It  failed 
to  aid  agriculture — it  drove  farmers 
from  the  land. 

Comparison  of  costs  for  1963  of  the 
cropland  retirement  program  with  the 
food  and  agriculture  bill.  H.R.  11222,  re- 
flects the  following :  To  retire  75  million 
acres,  the  net  cost  to  the  taxpaying  citi- 
zen would  be  $1,490  million.  Under  H.R. 
11222.  with  com  supports  estimated  at 
$1.20  per  bushel,  the  costs  would  amount 
to  $692  million.  If  we  figure  the  corn 
supports  at  $1.30  per  bushel,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpaying  citizen  would  be  $589  mil- 
lion. By  taking  the  higher  figure  of  $692 
million  cost,  the  cropland  retirement 
program  for  the  1  year,  1963,  would 
amount  to  an  outlay  of  $798  million  more 
than  the  legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

There  were  many  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. Eight  bills  which  were  similar 
or  identical  were  introduced  by  well- 
meaning,  dedicated  men.  March  13,  14, 
and  16,  1962,  were  given  over  to  the  hear- 
ings on  the  cropland  retirement  and  ex- 
tension of  expiring  conservation  reserve 
contracts.  Painstaking,  honest,  and 
wholehearted  consideration  was  given 
this  legislation  by  the  committee.  What 
was  the  result  of  these  4  days  of  hear- 
ings and  full  discussions?  The  plan  was 
never  mentioned  again  so  far  as  I  know 
This  was  the  alternative  offered  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  tnist.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering  will  be 
approved. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QtheI  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  this  debate  that  the  Re- 
publicans oppose  this  legislation  only  for 
opposition's  sake;  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  no  legislation  which  will  bene- 
fit the  farmer.  This  is  absolutely  un- 
true. During  the  taking  of  testimony 
the  President  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
Charles  Schuman,  came  before  us  and 
the  question  was  asked  him  as  to  what 
amendments  he  wanted  to  this  bill  to 
make  it  work.  He  used  this  analogy. 
There  are  two  planes,  exactly  the  same 
kind,  with  comparable  crews,  everything 
similar.  But  one  of  them  is  ^oing  to 
New  York  and  the  other  is  going  to  San 
Francisco.  If  you  are  going  to  San 
Francisco,  you  do  not  want  to  make  any 
changes  to  the  one  that  is  going  to  New 
York,  because  you  do  not  want  to  go  in 
that  direction. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  bill  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture — and  all 
the  Republicans  did — did  not  want  to 
take  the  road  of  regimentation  and  con- 
trol.   We  wanted  a  voluntary  program. 

I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Livestock  and  Peed  Grain  Subcommittee. 
As  soon  as  we  began  working  on  the  feed 
grain  section  of  this  bill  I  made  the  pro- 
posal to  the  chairman.  "Let  us  decide 
now  whether  we  are  going  the  route  of 
mandatory  controls  or  the  voluntary 
route."  The  decision  was  made  in  the 
subcommittee  we  would  go  the  manda- 
tory route,  and  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  no  use  for  any  of  us  who  were  favor- 
ing the  voluntary  route  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  mandatory  feed  grain  pro- 
visions. 

When  we  reported  the  feed  grain  sec- 
tion to  the  full  committee,  again  I  asked 
the  full  committee  to  decide  which  di- 
rection this  airplane  would  go.  Again 
the  majority  decided  to  take  the  man- 
datory route  but  not  the  voluntary  route 
So  that  is  the  direction  we  took  all  the 
way  through. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  Re- 
publicans made  no  proposal  of  merit 
After  the  committee  had  completed  its 
work  on  this  mandatory  program  it  was 
impossible  to  report  it  from  the  com- 
mittee. There  were  not  the  votes  nec- 
essary to  rejwrt  it.  So  I  decided  I  would 
prepare  a  substitute  that  embodied  as 
much  of  the  administration  bill  as  I 
could  accept  but  change  those  portions 
which  I  could  not  accept  in  such  a  way 
that  I  could  support  the  bill.  I  offered 
that  substitute,  and  even  though  it  got 
14  votes  it  was  not  enough  to  carry  it. 
So  you  can  see  the  Republicans  have 
been  trying  and  trying  hard  to  get  the 
committee  to  consider  legislation  which 
we  believe  would  be  of  merit.  The  ma- 
jority would  not  even  seriously  consider 
our  proposals.  I  ask.  Who  was  being 
I>artisan? 

Let  us  look  at  the  legislation  itself  and 
find  out  why  we  oppose  this  legislation. 
In  the  past  never  have  feed  grain  farm- 
ers been  subjected  to  marketing  quotas. 
Never  has  it  been  the  case  that  every 
feed  grain  farmer  was  forced  to  take  a 
cut  in  production  against  his  will.     It 


was  never  put  into  effect  when  it  was 
law.  and  this  was  repealed  in  1954.  No 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  Invoke 
marketing  quotas  on  feed  grains  while 
it  was  on  the  books  for  many  years,  be- 
cause they  knew  it  would  not  work. 

We  have  had  control  programs,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  on  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
peanuts,  and  wheat,  but  every  time  those 
farmers  cut  back  their  production  of  that 
commodity  they  did  not  cut  total  pro- 
duction, they  put  those  acres  into  feed 
grains,  so  they  were  still  raising  crops 
from  fence  row  to  fence  row.  Never  in 
the  past  has  a  man  been  refused  the 
right  to  raise  as  much  of  the  feed  grains 
as  he  needed  to  feed  his  livestock.  He 
w  ill  be  denied  that  under  this  bill. 

If  there  were  no  other  way  to  balance 
feed  grain  production  with  demand,  I 
would  sit  down  right  now  and  say,  "Let 
us  vote  for  this  legislation,"  but  we  have 
proven  some  successes  in  the  emergency 
feed  t^rain  program  that  was  in  effect  in 
1961  and  is  in  effect  right  now,  which 
we  can  build  on  for  a  successful  volun- 
tary program.  A  voluntary  feed  grain 
program  permits  each  farmer  to  manage 
his  own  farm.  Under  the  present  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program  better  than 
24  percent  of  the  feed  grain  acres,  that 
is,  grain  sorghums  and  corn,  have  been 
idled.  That  means  that  the  farmers  who 
found  that  feed  grain  acreage  reduction 
fitted  within  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  their  own  farms.  They  could 
idle  between  20  and  40  percent  of  their 
acres  and  they  went  ahead  and  did  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  farmers  to  whom 
it  would  not  fit  into  their  operation,  in 
fact  it  might  have  even  throvm  them 
into  bankruptcy  if  they  were  prohibited 
from  raising  crops  on  all  their  acres, 
did  not  comply.  They  did  not  receive 
price  supports,  of  course,  so  it  did  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.  Their  produc- 
tion could  not  eo  into  Government  stor- 
age so  no  storage  money  was  paid  out 
for  their  grain. 

May  I  ask  you  why  should  we  require, 
as  this  bill  requires,  for  each  farmer  to 
take  the  same  kind  of  cut,  such  as  25  per- 
cent of  their  production,  no  matter  what 
their  farm  operation  is  like?  If  one 
farmer  is  overmechanized  and  sa/^s,  "I 
cannot  take  the  cut,"  and  the  other  is 
undermechanized  and  can  cut  40  per- 
cent, let  the  one  voluntarily  cut  40  f>er- 
cent  and  the  other  one  produce  what  he 
wants  without  receiving  price  supports. 
You  get  the  same  kind  of  reduction  in 
production  as  the  mandatory  program, 
but  the  farmer  would  be  managing  his 
own  farm  the  best  he  knew  how.  This 
is  the  kind  of  agriculture  we  have  had 
to  date.  This  is  what  the  Republicans 
want.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  May  issue  of  the  Farmer  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association  Digest: 

Farm  Secretary  Freeman's  supply-manage- 
ment program  is  given  only  50-50  chance. 

Is  there  an  alternative?  Yes.  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  1961  and  1962  feed  grain 
programs,  and  1962  wheat  program.  They 
were  designed  to  be  temporary  emergency 
programs,  to  bridge  time  gap  until  perma- 
nent legislation  could  be  passed.  But  they 
have  been  so  successful  that  many  say,  "lefs 
keep  em  going  for  a  while." 


It  makes  good  sense  Farmers,  conamodlty 
groups,  business  Interests  need  time  to  ad- 
just to  supply  management.  Farmers  have 
proved  willingness  to  curb  production,  but 
need  time  to  unify,  get  strong  leadership  Into 
the  field.  Congress  needs  time  to  mull  over 
the  whole  program.  Maybe  a  continuation 
of  present  emergency  program  would  please 
everybody. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  in 
his  testimony  in  the  Senate  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  want  to  continue 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  was, 
and  I  quote : 

It  does  interfere  with  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  the  market,  resulting  In  a  number 
of  localized  situations  that  are  dlfflcult  to 
handle  and  cause  disruptions. 

This  is  what  I  tried  to  tell  you  people 
on  the  majority  side  last  year. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  the  Republi- 
cans opposed  the  bill  last  year.  Section 
3  of  the  original  feed  grain  bill  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  unlimited  power 
over  the  commercial  by  permitting  to 
sell  all  of  our  surpluses  at  the  market 
price.  This  would  have  permitted  him 
to  market  twice  as  much  as  is  marketed 
by  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  one 
marketing  year.  When  the  conference 
committee  limited  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority which  he  now  says  is  causing  dif- 
ficulty, I  voted  for  the  bill  because  the 
basic  features  of  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  would  be  permitted  to 
work  and  we  want  it  to  continue  to  work 
now,  but  it  is  uncalled  for  to  require 
every  farmer  to  take  the  regimentation 
of  this  bill. 

Some  people  say  that  the  cotton,  to- 
bacco, p>eanut,  rice,  and  wheat  farmers 
have  already  accepted  regimentation 
and  controls:  I  say  this  is  not  true. 
When  the  cotton  farmer  reduced  pro- 
duction he  planted  feed  grains  and  as 
much  as  he  wanted  too.  and  in  no  past 
feed  grain  program  was  he  forced  to 
comply.  The  same  has  been  true  of  the 
tobacco,  peanut,  rice,  and  wheat  farmers. 
If  we  invoke  mandatory  controls  on  feed 
grains  there  is  no  place  to  turn.  Farm- 
ers must  Idle  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  acres  even  if  it  would  bankrupt 
them.  A  dairy  farmer  may  need  all  of 
the  grain  he  raises  to  feed  his  cattle,  but 
this  law  would  prohibit  him  from  doing 
it.  The  bill  has  an  inducement  for 
farmers  to  vote  for  the  program  by  pay- 
ing the  farmers  for  idling  his  acres. 

In  the  first  year  they  would  get  50  per- 
cent of  what  they  normally  raised,  in 
the  second  year  it  is  cut  to  40  percent 
and  in  the  third  year  it  is  cut  to  30  per- 
cent. Afterward  they  would  get  no 
payment  for  idling  acres.  You  know 
what  this  is  going  to  do  to  the  farmers' 
income — it  is  going  to  drastically  reduce 
the  farmers'  income.  This  bill  is  going 
to  hurt  the  farmers.  It  is  the  reason 
why  I  refuse  to  vote  for  it. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  think  that  un- 
der mandatory  controls  all  feed  grain 
farmers  in  the  country  would  have  to 
share  in  the  reduction  in  production,  but 
this  is  not  true.  As  it  was  pointed  out 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoi:ven],  37  States  in  the 
Union   do   not   produce   sufficient    feed 


knocked  it  out  of  the  bill,  Secretary  Free- 
man proposed  to  control  the  dairy  indus- 
try more  than  any  other  industry  and 
put  them  under  tight  controls  and  then 
permit  the  purchase  and  sale  of  quotas. 
That  is  what  BiUie  Sol  Estes  did,  and 
relied  on  that  portion  of  the  cotton  law, 
when  he  bought  cotton  allotments.  This 
would  legalize  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
dairy  quotas.  That  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  gomg  because  when  the 
farmer  cuts  back  on  dairy  production 
and  has  excess  feed,  he  undoubtedly 
would  feed  it  to  some  other  kind  of  live- 
stock which  would  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  hogs.  Controls  would 
then  be  necessary  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
This  bill  is  the  first  step.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  what  would  be  ahead  of  us  in 
the  dairy  industry. 

The  administration  seems  bound  and 
determined  to  cut  the  price  support  floor 
for  dairy  products.  Hie  original  provi- 
sions sent  to  us  by  Secretary  Freeman 
would  have  provided  a  cut  from  75  per- 
cent of  parity  to  65  percent  if  the  farm- 
ers accepted  controls,  but  no  floor  on 
supports  if  the  farmers  turned  down 
mandatory  controls.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  our  present  basic  protection  and 
a  severe  injustice  to  the  dairy  farmers, 
for  the  present  law  has  effected  changes 
in  dairy  production  as  the  following  table 
shows : 

Price  support  announcements  as  percents  of 
parity  and  milJc  productions  in  the  12 
months  following  the  announcement 


grains  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their  live- 
stock industry.  This  means  that  the  13 
remaining  Midwest  States  would  suffer 
the  entire  cutback  in  production  in  order 
to  balance  supply  with  demand.  The 
Department  estimated  that  it  would  take 
a  20-  to  25-percent  reduction  in  acres 
when  the  whole  country  was  covered. 
Will  this  mean  that  the  commercial  areas 
of  the  country  now  will  suffer  a  35-per- 
cent mandatory  reduction  in  acres.  If 
a  dairy  farmer  in  Tennessee  produced 
enough  feed  for  his  herd  he  would  not 
be  required  to  cut  back.  However,  a 
dairy  farmer  in  my  district  under  like 
circumstances  would  be  forced  to  cut  his 
feed  production  and  go  out  on  the  com- 
mercial market  to  purchase  perhaps  a 
third  of  his  feed  grain  during  a  year. 
How  could  a  more  unfair  bill  be 
proposed  ? 

This  is  not  the  end,  however;  the  bill 
also  provides  that  any  farmer  who  pro- 
duces 25  acres  or  less  would  be  ex- 
empted. It  is  true  he  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  cutback  in  production; 
however,  he  would  be  limited  to  his 
average  production  of  1959  and  1960,  he 
would  be  subject  to  marketing  penalties 
and  would  be  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
Take  for  example  the  farmer  whose  son 
was  in  the  service  during  those  years 
and  he  reduced  corn  production  to  an 
acreage  less  than  25  while  his  farm  had 
normally  been  producing  100  acres;  he 
would  be  severely  penalized  without  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  referendum.  In  the 
other  body,  Senator  Proxhire  very  ef- 
fectively pointed  out  that  small  farmers 
are  not  really  exempt  In  comments  en- 
titled "American  Press  Pathetically  In- 
adequate on  Farm  Bill."  You  will  find 
his  complete  discussion  on  page  9433. 
but  in  this  regard  I  read:  

One    of    the    most    controversial    aspects 

of  the  bill  Is  that  over  1  million  small  feed  j^^^o 

grain   producers,   almost   all   of  whom   feed  i>i.M'.V ".'.'. 

every  bushel  they  produce  on  the  farm,  will  \V>-^'-'.'.'".'. 

be  limited  and  strictly  limited  under  this  l^'^ 

bill   in  their  production  of  corn — even  corn  J^s^ 

for  silage — as  well  as  grain  sorghums.     No  \%'^ii'.'.V.'". 

feed  grain  farmers — I  repeat  no  feed  grain  1^57 

farmers— will    be    exempt.     It    Is    true    that  }^^ 

those  who  produce  less  than  25  acres  of  feed  ]y«i(i 

may  elect  not  to  vote  In  the  referendum — In  i**t'l-!!'-II 

which  case  they  will  be  excluded  from  any  '**2 

cutback— but   they    will   still    be   limited   to  

their  1959-60  base  in  what  they  produce,  no         ' 'ny  sirs  whin  iDon  thnn  l  parity  aiinounccinont  was 

matter  how  small  thev  are  in;i.ir,  parity  pruvs  wtrc  avt-nigtvi. " 

How  in  the  world  "can  this  be  construed        ''  "  "'""'"'  '"'•'''"""*■'  "''  ' 
as  an    ■exemption"?     For  more  than  a  mil-  Do  not   think,  however,    that   the   ad- 

lion  small  farmers  will  not  be  exempt.  They  ministration  has  given  up.  Next  year 
will  be  strictly  limited.  If  they  rely  on  their  they  will  undoubtedly  claim  that  there 
newspaper,  this  report  will  be  a  cruel  decep-     is   a   dairy   fiasco,   or  at   least  a  butter 

fiasco.  I  think  that  the  administration 
is  permitting  the  surpluses  to  expand  in 
order  to  gain  support  for  their  dairs' 
control  propHJsals. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happened  in  the 
past  when  we  had  surpluses  like  we  do 
this  year. 

In  1954  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration purchases  amounted  to  324.8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter.  In  1961,  327  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  were  purchased. 

But,  in  1954  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  a  Repubhcan  administra- 
tion disposed  of  317.9  million  pounds  of 
that  butter.  But  in  1961  it  disposed  of 
only  195.5  million  pounds. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now- 
saying  that  it  has  no  intention  to  further 
control  American  agriculture.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Murphy  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Congressman  Poage, 
and  I  read: 

Charges  have  been  made  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  his  aids  are  "hell 
bent"  on  controUing  the  livestock  industry 
and  that  the  feed  grain  program  is  the  first 
step  in  this  direction. 

This  is  absolutely  not  true. 

I  ask  you,  is  the  dairy  industry  con- 
sidered a  hvestock  industry?    Before  we 
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I  enclose  the  foUowing  table  to  show     did  with  Its   excess  butter  supply   In     this    administration    Is    getting   itself 
^^at    the   Elsenhower    wlBilBMmtlaii    order  to  prevent  the  storage  problem    into: 

Purtka»e9  and  utilization  of  butter  by  CCC,  calendar  years  195S  to  1961,  inclusive 

[In  milUoiu  of  pounds] 
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As  this  chart  points  out.  the  utiliza- 
tion for  commercial  domestic  sales  in 
1954  was  19.7  million  pounds. 

In  foreign  donations  for  1954,  there 
were  130.5  million  pounds  moved  and 
none  in  1961. 

For  noncommercial  export  in  1954 
there  was  11.4  million  poimds  moved  and 
none  in  1961. 

ICA  transfers — 9.1  million  pounds  in 
1954  and  none  in  1961. 

I  charge  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  not  disposing  of  this  surplus  of 
butter  so  that  they  can  build  up  a  butter 
fiasco  and  force  the  Congress  and  the 
farmers  to  accept  a  dairy  control  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  this  legis- 
lation, we  find  a  most  unacceptable  fea- 
ture. In  the  referendum  the  choice  the 
farmers  have  to  make  is  regimentation 
or  ruin,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  I  say 
it  is  like  asking  an  innocent  man 
whether  he  wants  life  imprisonment  or 
the  death  sentence.  If  the  farmer  sw- 
eep ts  the  jail  sentence  you  say  the  first 
year  you  will  give  him  half  enough  to 
eat,  the  second  year  40  percent,  the  third 
year  30  percent,  and  after  that  you 
do  not  need  anything.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  farmer  who  did  not  want  to  feed  his 
horse  so  he  decided  to  wean  him.  When 
asked  by  his  neighbor  of  his  progress, 
he  said  that  he  had  weaned  his  horse 
of  eating  and  if  he  Uved  another  week 
he  would  have  weaned  him  of  drinlcing 
as  well.  And  you  are  asking  the  Repub- 
licans to  come  to  you  and  say  "We  do 
not  like  your  bill  which  triggers  the  gun 
with  the  index  finger."  You  want  us  to 
offer  an  amendment  so  we  will  puU  it 
with  a  different  finger. 

This  is  really  the  choice — whether  we 
are  going  to  ruin  the  farmers  by  this  bill 
under  either  alternative  which  they  are 
offered  or  refuse  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  these  farmers  are 
brothers,  and  you  are  asking  for  legis- 
lation to  be  passed  that  will  actually 
either  ruin  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand 
or  rule  the  farmers  on  the  other.  Since 
our  choice  is  to  kill  our  brother  or  kill 
this  bill.  I  choose  to  kill  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernetht]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  against  this  bill. 

This  is  a  new  experience  for  me.  I 
have  served  in  the  House  for  20  years. 


For  18  of  thos«j  years  I  have  been  on  this 
good  committ<?e  that  means  so  much  to 
the  rural  people  of  America  as  well  as  to 
the  tens  of  m.illions  who  live  in  our  ur- 
ban cities.  Not  one  time  during  these 
18  years  have  I  come  to  this  floor  in 
opposition  to  a  bill  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  indeed  this  is  a  new  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  now  addressing  the 
House,  my  very  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.3sissippi,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  His  advice  is 
sought  after.  He  is  sound  in  his  think- 
ing. I  want  the  membership  to  know 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I,  of  course,  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
my  committee  and  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  say  again  that  I 
deeply  regret  that  my  views  are  not  in 
keeping  with  theirs  on  the  bill. 

Mention  was  made  yesterday  after- 
noon and  again  this  morning  about  poli- 
tics. No  doubt  there  is  some  politics  in 
the  debate  today,  as  there  was  yesterday 
and  as  there  will  be  tomorrow;  and  there 
will  be  some  next  year,  and  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Maybe  this  is  not  the  best  system,  but 
it  is  the  existing  best  in  the  world  and 
indeed  it  is  the  best  that  we  have  found 
up  to  now.  I  am  very  happy  we  Ameri- 
cans under  our  political  system  are  able 
to  settle  our  differences  with  ballots  and 
not  with  bullets,  even  if  politics  does 
sometimes  enter  into  our  considerations 
However,  may  I  assure  the  Members  of 
tills  body  that  my  position  on  this  bill  is 
not  prompted  by  politics.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  remarks  that  I  shall  make. 

I  would  like  also  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  for  Mr.  Freeman,  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  think  the  farm  people  of 
this  country  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
In  his  travels  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  he  has  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  farmers  except  that 


which  was  good.  He  has  not  Inculcated 
into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
the  view  that  the  farmers  of  this  co\m- 
try  are  leeches  or  parasites  upon  the 
American  economy  and  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  some  have  done.  He  has 
consistently  and  properly  in  every  speech 
told  the  American  people  that  the  efforts 
of  agriculture  and  the  American  farm- 
ers have  been  always  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  country,  and  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

He  has  repeated  time  and  again  that 
the  story  of  American  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  all  time. 
The  American  people  are  the  best  fed 
people  on  earth.  They  wear  the  best 
clothes  produced  from  the  world's  finest 
fibers,  all  grown  and  made  right  here  in 
America.  These  are  products  from  our 
farms. 

While  Russia,  Cuba,  and  other  Com- 
munist nations  live  under  food  ration- 
ing, for  the  American  he  has  nothing 
short  of  the  most  and  the  best. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  brought  this 
home  to  our  consumers,  whereas  others 
have  talked  of  nothing  but  farm  sur- 
pluses and  endeavored  to  prejudice  con- 
sumers against  farmers  and  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  why  do  I  oppose  the  bill?  I  pre- 
sume you  are  interested.  I  hope  you 
are.  There  are  titles  of  this  bill  to  which 
I  have  no  objection.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port them.  I  really  think  we  would  be 
in  better  position  today  had  we  not 
brought  the  bill  to  the  House  in  the  form 
of  an  omnibus  bill.  Each  title  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  on  its  own  merits. 
Each  is  suiBciently  important  to  be  and 
in  my  judgment  should  have  been  con- 
sidered in  separate  bills.  In  recent  years 
we  have  endeavored  to  legislate  on  farm 
matters  in  one  big  bUl,  an  omnibus  bill, 
including  many  imrelated  titles.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  best  method.  It 
denies  us  a  clear-cut  vote  on  each  im- 
portant isijue.  In  any  event,  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  feel  the  omnibus 
route  is  the  best.  At  least  they  thought 
so  in  this  instance.  So  here  it  is  in 
omnibus  form. 

My  objection  is  directed  primarily,  and 
I  might  say  almost  entirely,  to  the  feed 
grain  section. 

I  do  not  shudder  when  anyone  speaks 
cf  controls.  I  do  not  run  out,  get  scared 
and  frightened  when  they  make  reckless 
use    of    the    word    "regimentation."    I 


agree  with  what  my  leader  said  this 
morning  when  he  stated  there  is  no  regi- 
mentation, and  there  is  not  because  the 
farmers  under  present  control  programs 
do  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure. Unless  they  approve  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  it  do<?s  not  become  effec- 
tive. If  there  is  regimentation  in  these 
programs,  they  regiment  themselves,  and 
certainly  they  should  have  that  privi- 
lege, if  they  want  it.  It  is.  however,  al- 
ready evident  that  they  do  not  want  a 
program  of  controls  for  feed  grains. 
And  if  they  do  not  want  it,  then  indeed 
it  should  not  be  shoved  upon  them. 

We  do  have  wha:  we  call  control  pro- 
grams dealing  with  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  and  wheat.  They  fit  into  these 
categories  of  farming.  But  each  of 
those  commodities  is  an  industrial  com- 
modity. They  an!  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  sold  in  the  market.  Cotton  is 
not  produced  on  the  farm  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  Cotton  is  produced 
on  the  farm  to  be  moved  into  and  sold 
in  the  market.  The  same  is  true  of  to- 
bacco, the  same  is  true  of  wheat,  the 
same  is  true  of  peanuts,  and  of  rice. 

But  feed  grain.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in 
an  entirely  different  category.  Feed 
grain  is  an  element  to  the  end  result  of 
the  production  of  cattle,  of  milk,  of  poul- 
ti-y,  and  pork.  Grain  is  as  important  in 
a  cattle,  beef,  pork,  or  poultry  operation 
as  is  a  tractor.  I-;  is  as  important  as 
the  fence  that  suirounds  the  pasture. 
Even  the  fencepost  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  my  area  :n  the  production  of 
the  steer.  These  things,  all  of  which 
go  into  and  are  necessary  elements  in  the 
production  of  a  stet  r,  are  just  as  import- 
ant as  the  feed.  A"l  are  required  to  pro- 
duce the  steer,  or  the  milk,  or  pork. 

If  you  control  feed,  you  control  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  production  of  the 
end  result  of  that  farm — beef. 

Why  not  control  the  fence  posts? 
Why  not  limit  the  amount  of  fencing, 
reduce  the  size  ol  the  pasture?  The 
tractor  is  an  important  element  in  a  beef, 
dairy,  and  poultry  operation  because  it 
is  with  the  tractor  that  the  farmer  pro- 
duces feed  for  the  end  result  of  the  farm. 

So,  why  not  control  the  number  of 
tractors  on  a  livestx)ck  farm?  To  do  so 
would  be  just  as  disastrous  to  many  live- 
stock operations  as  would  control  of  the 
livestock  farmer's  feed  grain  acreage. 
And  may  I  remind  you  that  85  percent 
of  the  feed  grain  is  used  in  livestock 
farming  operation;>  in  the  areas  where 
it  is  produced,  and  75  percent  of  all  feed 
grain  is  actually  used  and  fed  on  the 
farm.  It  never  reaches  the  market.  It  is 
not  grown  for  market.  It  is  grown  by 
farmers  in  most  instances  to  feed  their 
own  cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs,  and 
chickens. 

Now,  these  are  tJie  reasons  that  farm- 
ers oppose  the  feed  grain  section.  These 
are  the  reasons  I  oppose  it.  The  feed 
grain  section  is  an  attempt  to  control  the 
end  result  of  a  livestock  and  poultry 
farming  operation.  Somebody  says. 
"Well,  don't  you  have  that  for  cotton 
and  these  others?  "  Yes,  but  the  control 
program  fits  into  that  type  of  a  farming 
operation.  It  does  not  fit  into  beef, 
dairy,  and  poulti-y  operations.  Cotton, 
tobacco,   rice,   peanuts,   and   wheat   are 


grown  for  market.  They  are  in  their 
entirety,  except  a  small  amount  of  wheat 
for  feed,  mdustrial  crops. 

So  my  opposition  is  to  the  apphcation 
of  a  control  program  to  feed  grain,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  element  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  farming  operations. 

Now,  the  proposal  to  control  feed 
grains  is  not  anything  new.  This  is  not 
a  new  proposal;  this  is  not  a  new  idea; 
this  is  not  an  innovation  in  agriculture 
or  in  agricultural  legislation. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this  Congress 
approved  what  was  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1938.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  approved  a  bill  which  did  in- 
clude and  incorporate  corn  into  a  con- 
trolled program.  Now.  listen  to  this:  Not 
once  did  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ever  invoke  controls  upon  the  production 
of  corn;  not  once. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  5th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1940.  He  had  the  authority  to  invoke 
controls  up>on  the  production  of  com. 
and  not  once  did  he  do  so.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Claude  Wickard.  another 
Democratic  Secretary  of  Agricuture.  He 
went  into  office  on  the  5th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1940  and  retired  on  June  2,  1945.  For 
5  long  years  he  never  invoked  the  au- 
thority to  submit  com  and  feed  grains  to 
a  controlled  program.  He  was  succeeded 
by  another  Democratic  Secretary,  the 
Honorable  Clinton  Anderson,  who  used 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  and  is  now 
a  Member  of  the  other  body.  This  is 
very  significant.  He  served  from  the 
30th  day  of  June  1945  until  the  29th  day 
of  May  1948  during  all  of  which  time  he 
had  the  authority,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  sub- 
mit com  to  a  controlled  referendum,  and 
not  once  did  he  submit  it.  That  Secre- 
tary was  succeeded  by  another  Demo- 
cratic Secretary,  Mr.  Brannan,  a  very 
much  maligned  and  abused  man  of  his 
day  but  a  man  of  conscience  and  con- 
viction. I  differed  with  him  on  many 
occasions,  but  I  respected  and  admired 
him.  He  served  from  the  2d  day  of  June 
1948  until  the  20th  day  of  January  1953. 
During  his  entire  service  he  had  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  submit  this 
identical  issue  to  farmers  in  a  referen- 
dum— a  means  whereby  they  could  in- 
voke controls  upon  com  and  not  once 
did  he  invoke  it.  The  same  was  true  of 
Mr.  Benson. 

Now,  when  did  farmers  get  into  this 
feed  grain  trouble?  They  got  into  it  in 
the  middle  fifties.  Under  the  old  Agri- 
cutural  Act  of  1938  the  Secretary  did 
have  the  authority  to  invoke  simple 
acreage  allotments,  but  such  was  not 
compulsory.  Fanners  had  a  choice  of 
compliance  or  not  to  comply.  Each  was 
his  own  judge.  Year  after  year  such  a 
program  was  in  effect  before  the  mid- 
fifties.  It  worked  quite  well  and  often 
corn  was  supported  as  high  as  90  percent 
of  parity.  We  never  once  built  up  an 
unmanageable  surplus  of  feed  grain  un- 
der that  program  until  the  Department 
initiated  a  program  in  1955  of  support- 
mg  noncompliance  com.  It  had  such 
authority  but  its  use  was  unwise  and  a 
grave  mistake.  Through  this  means  they 
supported  the  price  of  corn  for  farmers 
who  had  not  complied  with  their  acreage 
allotments.     So,  what  happened?     This 


encouraged  more  and  more  farmers  to 
plant  more  and  more  corn.  "Why 
should  they  not?  The  sky  was  the  limit. 
Price  support  at  high  level,  much  higher 
than  now.  was  assured  on  unlimited  pro- 
duction. This,  plus  the  act  of  1958  which 
assured  a  handsome  level  of  price  sup- 
Port  on  unUmited  production,  encouraged 
and  skyrocketed  grain  production.  No 
wonder  we  are  m  the  soup.  But  let 
us  not  burn  down  the  house  in  an  effort 
to  get  out. 

We  came  into  1953  with  only  slightly 
more  than  a  normal  supply  of  feed  grain 
in  Government  stocks.  For  years  we 
were  doing  fine  under  a  simple  voluntai-y 
acreage  allotment  program.  Then  we 
started  this  foolishness  of  supporting 
corn  which  had  been  produced  on  farms 
out  of  compliance  with  their  acreage  al- 
lotments. Govenmient  stocks  soared 
from  16.6  million  tons  in  1953  to  22.6 
milhon  tons  in  1954,  to  29.7  million  tons 
in  1955,  to  34.7  million  in  1956.  to  40.8 
million  in  1957  and  to  49.2  million  tons 
in  1958.  Then  came  the  act  of  1958 
which  made  it  compulsory  that  unlimited 
production  of  corn  and  feed  grain  be 
handsomely  supported.  The  country 
fairly  turned  to  grain  and  the  stocks, 
under  this  program  recommended  and 
demanded  by  Secretary  Benson,  soared 
to  67.4  million  tons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  l)est  means  of  handling  this  situation 
is  to  return  to  the  old  program,  enacted 
in  1938.  It  worked  very  well.  With  some 
refinements  we  can  make  it  even  more 
effective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  me 
additional  time? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  can  only  give  the  gentleman 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COCLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  if 
the  gentleman  will  answer  two  or  three 
questions. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  attempt  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
questions. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  or  two  simple  questions. 

On  January  1,  1953.  we  only  had  in- 
vested in  feed  grains  $617  million.  On 
January  1,  1960,  we  had  invested  in  feed 
grains  $3,984  million,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  storage  costs. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man propose  to  do? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  All  right;  I  shall 
try  to  tell  the  gentleman  what  I  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  please  tell  me  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  All  right;  I  will 
tell   the   gentleman.     We   did   get   into 
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trouble,  as  the  gentleman  said,  by  sup- 
porting feed  grain  during  the  1950's  when 
farmers  were  not  in  compliance  on  their 
acreage  allotments.  We  encouraged 
them — every  one  of  them — to  get  into 
the  com,  sorghum  grain  and  other  pro- 
duction by  supporting  unlimited  produc- 
tion. Such  was  not  mandatory  law 
then.  In  1958  we  brought  to  this  floor 
of  the  House  and  passed  a  bill  which 
was  wrong,  and  which  the  gentleman 
knows  was  wrong.  The  gentleman  was 
against  the  bill,  but  we  were  in  a  squeeze 
and  we  had  to  swallow  it.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  detail  of  the  circumstances. 
We  do  know  however  that  the  squeeze 
play  existed  and  we  had  to  swallow  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman*  will 
yield  further,  when  the  gentleman  uses 
the  expression  "we,"  I  was  not  respon- 
sible, and  you  were  not  responsible. 

Mr.  ABERNFTHY.  The  gentleman 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  came  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  A^culture. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  Is  right.  I 
was  Just  as  much  against  it  as  the  gen- 
tleman was.  Indeed  I  was  then,  and  I 
am  against  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  adopted  the  act  in 
1958  which  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  must  support  every  bushel 
of  com  and  grain  that  was  grown  in  this 
country.  It  has  doubled  and  trebled  our 
surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  complete 
my  point  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings!. 
who  is  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  do  two 
things:  If  we  are  going  to  have  price  sup- 
port programs  for  corn,  we  ought  to  go 
back  and  put  it  at  a  low  enough  level 
so  as  not  to  encourage  surplus  produc- 
tion. This  should  be  tied  to  a  program 
comparable  to  the  old  1938  program  pro- 
viding for  simple  acreage  allotments. 
Each  farmer  will  be  given  an  allotment 
in  keeping  with  his  history.  If  he  com- 
plies he  gets  price  support;  if  he  does 
not  he  gets  nothing.  That  worked  well 
before.  It  should  work  well  now.  If 
they  comply,  they  receive  price  supports. 
If  they  do  not  comply,  they  will  not  and 
ought  not  get  anything.  That  is  what 
we  ought  to  do.  I  am  for  it,  and  I  will 
vote  for  it.  But  coming  from  where  I  do, 
down  in  the  little  hill  cotton  country, 
and  a  deficit  producer  of  feed  grain,  I  am 
not  the  person  to  sponsor  a  feed  grain 
program  for  the  commercial  grain 
grower  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  highly 
commercial  grain-growing  areas.  I  am 
not  the  man  to  do  it.  Such  would  be 
most  presumptuous  of  me.  I  will  vote 
for  it,  and  I  think  that  is  what  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  do. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say,  especially  about  the 
1958  feed  grain  bill  which  we  will  revert 
to  if  this  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  is  not  passed. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    We  can  repeal  it. 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  the  decision 
that  we  have  to  make.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  only  recognize  the  decision  to- 
day, we  have  one  of  two  votes.  We 
either  vote  for  the  proposed  bill  which 
will  rectify  the  Benson  program,  and  we 
go  back.  In  effect,  a  vote  against  this 
bill  is  a  vote  for  the  program  which  the 
gentleman  is  condemning. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  We  can  repeal  it 
right  now.  I  will  support  an  amendment 
to  repeal  it,  and  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  do.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  a  vote  for  this  feed  grain  bill 
is  a  vote  for  the  old  1958  act.  We  would 
not  dare  adjourn  this  Congress  leaving 
it  in  full  force  and  effect.  Also.  I  think 
it  would  be  an  even  worse  mistake  to 
invoke  controls  of  feed  grain  on  a  live- 
stock farmer  who  produces  his  own  grain. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  amendment  is  not 
under  consideration.  It  was  not  offered 
before  the  committee,  and  it  Is  not  the 
bill  that  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  things 
that  many  people  would  like  to  support 
rather  than  llie  provisions  in  this  bill,  or 
rather  than  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
1958  law.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
We  either  vote  today  on  one  of  two  bills — 
either  this  bOl  or  the  1958  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us 
from  defeating  this  bill,  which  I  think 
is  bad,  and  then  attend  to  our  chores  on 
the  1958  act.  There  is  time.  We  will  be 
around  until  frost  falls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  think  is  sound.  I  propose  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  will  permit 
every  cattle  farmer  in  this  country  and 
every  dairyman  and  every  poultnmaan. 
if  he  has  adcjquate  land  with  which  to  do 
it,  to  raise  the  required  quantities  of  grain 
that  he  nee<is  to  raise  on  his  own  farm 
to  feed  his  own  livestock,  his  chickens 
and  his  billy  goats,  if  he  has  such.  To 
deny  a  farmer  the  privilege  of  raising 
his  own  fee-d  on  his  own  farm  for  his 
own  animals;  is  fundamentally  wrong.  I 
will  discuss  i:he  amendment  further  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  largest  indus- 
try in  our  economy.  There  are  a  great 
many  misconceptions  about  agriculture. 
Unfortunately,  many  people  think  that 
the  average  farmer  goes  around  with 
hat-in-hand  looking  for  some  dole  or 
Government  subsidy.  Let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Of- 
tentimes we  forget  that  a  great  part  of 
agriculture  is  free  from  control.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  cost  of  the  present  feed 
grain  program  is  excessive.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  costs  could  be  decreased  under 
the  present  law. 

This  is  no  time  to  become  panicky 
about  this  situation.  This  is  not  the  last 
chance  for  farm  legislation.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  is  not  a  so-called  revolt 
against  agriculture.  We  do  have  some 
permanent  l(?gislation  on  the  books ;  and 
let  me  assiu-e  my  city  friends  that  your 
food  supply  will  not  be  in  jeopardy  if 
no  legislation  is  passed  in  1962.  My 
point  is  that  we  should  be  very  careful 
that  we  do  not  worsen  the  situation  as 
we  proceed  to  consider  this  most  impor- 


tant measure — not  only  to  farmers  but 
to  taxpayers  and  to  consumers  as  well. 

I  come  from  a  great  agricultural  State. 
In  1960-61  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  were  $657,832,000;  $269,170,- 

000  of  this  total  came  from  livestock  and 
livestock  product-s.  The  cash  farm  re- 
ceipts from  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts in  Mississippi,  as  well  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  has  increased  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  during  the  last  10  years.  This 
trend  has  been  good  for  Mississippi.  It 
has  been  good  for  the  whole  southeast- 
ern area.  It  means  more  diversified 
farming,  less  dependence  on  row  crops, 
sound  soil  conservation  practices — and, 
all  in  all.  a  more  healthy  agriculture. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
will  stop  this  progress.  I  believe  that 
title  IV.  particularly  the  feed  grain  pro- 
vision, will  have  this  effect. 

Agriculture  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Mississippi  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  is  the  No.  1  industry. 

1  was  pleased  to  find  that  based  on  the 
latest  census  reix)rt  that  in  my  district 
the  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1959 — 
the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  available — was  $78,157,720.  There 
are  some  31.700  farms  in  my  district. 

Even  though  cotton  is  still  the  leading 
agricultural  commodity  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  com.  feed  grains,  and 
livestock  are  playing  an  increasing  role. 
For  example,  based  on  the  latest  statis- 
tics, about  17^2  percent  of  the  farm  sales 
came  from  milk  and  dairy  products,  and 
24 12  percent  came  from  the  sales  of 
cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  other  meat  ani- 
mals. PooltiT  continues  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  improving  farm  income  in  my 
district;  10.7  percent  of  the  farm  sales 
were  from  r>oultry. 

I  take  the  time  of  my  colleagrues  to 
point  out  these  statistics  in  order  to  in- 
dicate to  you  my  great  concern  over  the 
feed  grain  section  of  this  bill. 

There  are  parts  of  this  legislation  that 
I  can  support;  however,  when  I  look  at 
this  bill  on  balance  as  it  will  affect  a 
great  i>ercentage  of  the  farmers  through- 
out my  area  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  believe  the  House  will  be  wise 
in  voting  against  this  legislation,  unless 
it  can  be  drastically  amended. 

For  many  years  the  farmers  in  areas 
that  were  once  one-crop  areas  have 
realized  that  they  must  diversify  the  op- 
erations in  order  to  more  adequately 
utilize  the  land  and  labor  resources  avail- 
able to  them.  By  so  doing,  many  of  the 
smaller  farmers  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain well-balanced,  efficient  farming  op- 
erations. In  moving  from  a  row-crop 
type  of  agriculture  the  logical  area  of 
development  was  dairy  and  livestock 
production.  Thus,  we  have  seen  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  tremendous  changes 
taking  place  in  the  type  of  agriculture. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  red 
hills  that  were  eroding  away  changed 
into  deep  green,  where  the  soil  is  being 
held  in  place.  We  have  seen  net  farm 
income  rise  on  many  of  these  efficient 
diversified  farms. 

In  my  opinion,  the  feed  grain  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  will  stop  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
changing  agriculture. 
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As  our  population  has  increased  and 
our  living  standards  improved,  the  de- 
mand for  more  milk  and  dairy  products, 
beef,  pork,  and  poultry  has  become 
greater.  The  production  of  feed  grains 
is  absolutely  essential  if  farmers  are  to 
continue  to  supply  to  all  areas  of  the 
country  this  very  wholesome,  high  pro- 
tein food. 

There  is  one  point  that  we  must  not 
overlook  as  we  consider  this  matter — it 
is  that  feed  grain  is  grown  to  be  fed  to 
livestock  and  poultry.  It  is  different 
from  wheat  or  other  direct  consumption 
food.  The  production  of  feed  grain  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  I  wish  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  that  according  to  the  latest 
figures  available,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  85  i)ercent  of  the  feed  grains  pro- 
duced are  fed  in  the  area  in  which  they 
were  produced.  Further  investigation 
of  this  point  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  feed  grain 
produced  is  fed  or  the  farm  on  which  it 
is  produced. 

Thus,  when  w(?  deny  a  farmer  the 
right  to  produce  leed  grains  to  feed  his 
own  livestock  on  his  own  farming  opera- 
tion, then  we  think  you  have  taken  away 
a  basic  right.  If  a  farmer  is  producing 
cash  grain,  certa:nly  he  should  reduce 
his  production  in  time  of  surplus  if  he 
wants  the  Government  to  guarantee  him 
a  price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  farmer 
is  simply  growing  irrain  for  his  own  home 
consiunption.  I  thmk  it  is  wrong  to  deny 
him  the  right  to  produce  sxifflcient  grain 
to  feed  his  livestock. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  in  subtitle  A 
of  title  rv  there  is  a  so-called  deficit 
feed  area  provisicn  and  a  so-called  25- 
acre  exemption.  These  two  provisions 
were  put  into  the  bill  in  order  to  try  to 
convince  certain  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  their  area  would  be  exempt. 

This  is  not  so.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  under  both  of  these  pro- 
visions, a  farmer  would  be  severely 
penalized  if  he  exceeded  his  base  acreage, 
that  is,  the  acreage  established  for  his 
farm  based  on  the  plantings  in  1959 
and  1960.  Then  also,  the  deficit  area 
provision  is  not  mandatory.  It  is  dis- 
creti<mary  with  the  Secretary.  We  have 
no  assurance  it  will  be  invoked.  And 
it  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  the  term 
"deficit  area"  is  net  defined. 

The  penalty  referred  to  would  be 
severe.  This,  mind  you.  is  applicable  to 
a  farmer  who  does  not  want  price  sup- 
ports on  feed  grains,  who  is  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  referendum,  but  who 
will  be  subject  to  the  cross-compliance 
provisions  of  the  feed  grain  section,  and 
could  be  denied  price  supports  on  his 
cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  or  rice  if  he 
should  come  under  the  penalty  provision 
of  the  feed  grain  se«;tion.  In  other  words, 
this  simply  mean*  when  all  the  gloss 
is  removed  that  farmers  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  are  continuing 
to  diversify  and  expand  their  livestock 
production  will  be  stopped  cold  by  the 
intei-vention  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  all  sincerity,  before  you  vote  for 
a  bill  that  would  embark  on  a  program 
of  controlled  production  of  feed  grain — a 
program  which  four  previous  Demo- 
cratic Secretaries  of  Agriculture  never 
once  invoked — I  uige  you  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  result  most  carefully.     In 


my  considered  judgment,  and  with  ail 
deference  to  those  who  differ,  such  a 
vote  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  ]UATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  if  there  is  any  question  in  any- 
body's mind  as  to  my  position  on  this 
bill  I  am  totally,  completely,  and  un- 
alterably opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  my 
associates  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture because  I  am  opposed  to  the  basic 
theory  that  is  deeply  embedded  and  in- 
grained in  this  bill.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  chooses  to  call  this  theory 
supply -management,  that  is  up  to  him. 
I  choose  to  call  it  planned  economy  for 
agriculture,  as  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
I  want  to  record  to  reveal  here  and  now 
that  I  oppose  a  planned  economy  for 
any  segment  of  America,  be  it  agricul- 
ture, labor,  industry,  business,  or  what 
have  you.  I  shall  oppose  it  wherever  and 
whenever  it  raises  its  ugly  head.  It  has 
raised  its  ugly  head  in  this  bill,  and  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
discussion  here  during  the  last  day  and 
a  half  about  the  family-type  farmer  and 
what  this  bill  proposes  to  do  for  him — 
perhaps  I  should  say  to  do  to  him.  I 
have  read  this  bill,  HJl.  11222,  several 
times.  I  have  studied  it  in  and  out  of 
committee  and  I  fail  to  find  the  family- 
type  farmer  even  mentioned.  What  has 
happened  to  him?  We,  in  Ohio,  repre- 
sent family-type  farmers.  I  have  con- 
sistently upheld  the  rights  of  these  small 
family -type  farmers  m  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  in  this  House.  Now 
I  find  the  majority  does  not  even  refer 
to  him  in  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  am 
for  maintaining  the  family-type  farmer 
in  American  agriculture.  This  bill  will 
demolish  him. 

I  agree  completely  with  our  honorable 
chairman.in  this,  that  this  does  give  the 
family-type  farmer  a  floor.  It  would 
knock  him  to  the  floor  for  the  10  count 
if  it  is  passed.  And  I  might  predict  that 
it  will  not  pass  in  its  present  form  as  I 
know  the  Mem  tiers  of  this  House  will  not 
approve  this  type  legislation. 

Let  me  say.  when  we  are  talking  about 
a  planned  economy,  that  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Cochrane  have  come  up  with 
another  novel  idea.  They  call  it  a  fran- 
chise for  farmers.  I  have  here  in  my 
hand  a  release  out  of  the  Daily  Sentinel 
Tribune  of  my  hometown  of  Bowling 
Green  of  Wednesday,  June  6,  1962,  which 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Rbcord.  The  head- 
line says:  "Freeman  Says  Farmers  May 
Need  Franchise  To  Operate  in  Future.  ' 
Freeman  .Says  Farmxss  Mat  Need  Fkanckise 
To  Oteeate  m  FuTtntE 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, briefing  farm  magazine  editors  on  the 
administration's  farm  plans  recently,  indi- 
cated that  under  the  proposed  program  of 
mandatory  controls  and  production  quotas, 
farmers  would  need  a  "franchise"  to  farm. 

One  of  the  editors,  Wayne  E.  Swegle,  man- 
aging editor  of  Successful  Farming  magazine, 
reports  on  the  results  of  the  briefing  session 
In  the  June  issue  of  Successful  Panning. 

Secretary  Freeman  first  emphasised  that 
"we've  got  to  face  certain  facts,"  among 
them  a  $9  billion  inventory  of  commodities 
that  "costs  us  $1  billion  a  year  to  handle." 


Further,  he  said.  'I  don't  think  that  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  let  us  go  on  with 
support  prices  at  anything  approximating  a 
reasonable  level  and  keep  on  piling  up  fofxl 
and  fiber  that  at  this  time  we  can't  use 
effectively." 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  alternative  ex- 
cept that  between  price  supports  and  supply 
management,"  Mr.  Freeman  said,  "or  no  price 
supports  and  unlimited  production." 

Among  the  controversial  controls  on 
farmers  proposed  under  the  administration's 
approach  to  supply  management  Is  the  dairy 
•quota"  proposal.  With  tAe  quotas  fixed, 
no  new  producer  could  enter  the  market  un- 
less he  got  a  quota  from  someone  else. 

"We  would  seek  to  avoid  the  concentra- 
tion of  [quotaf )  In  a  few  hands."  Mr.  Free- 
man said. 

In  spite  of  the  resulting  higher  capitaJiza- 
tlon  of  the  land  Involved  and  unchanged  net 
Income  to  the  farmer,  Mr.  Freeman  said  he 
saw  no  alternative  policy. 

The  secretary's  economic  adviser.  WlUard 
Cochrane,  told  the  farm  editors  that  the 
program  would  "get  returns  up  Initially,  and 
then  future  producers  would  be  buying  as- 
sets In  which  they  can  produce  and  seU  in  a 
stable  market. ' 

Mr.  Cochrane  likened  the  situaUon  to  the 
franchise  of  an  automobUe  dealership  in  a 
small  town.  'The  value  of  that  franchise 
gets  capitalized  into  the  business,"  he  said. 
"The  next  man  who  buys  the  business  has 
to  pay  for  the  profitability  of  the  past.  And. 
hence,  the  wlndfaU  of  higher  prices  gets 
cap! tailzied  into  farming,  and  in  a  I  car 
dealership]." 

"There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  certainty 
introduced  in  agriculture  that's  not  there 
now,"  Mr.  Cochrane  said. 

Secretary  Freeman  then  was  asked  If  he 
was.  "In  essence,  giving  a  franchise  to  the 
farmer  to  operate?" 

"In  a  sens*-,  I  suppose  that's  true,"  1m 
Bald. 

This  shows  how  far  they  have  gone 
down  the  road  toward  complete  regi- 
mentation of  agriculture.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  bill 
which  provides  a  franchise  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  operate  his  own  farm, 
a  farm  that  his  own  sweat  and  blood 
has  earned  for  him.  I  am  against  that 
type  legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  should  see  it  pass 
All  that  this  bill  provides  from  cover 
to  cover  is  control — control — control,  for 

the    American    farmer;     and    power 

power— power,   for   the  bureaucrats   in 
Washington.    No  one  can  deny  that. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  price  sup- 
ports. In  this  bill  we  do  not  even  say 
what  the  price  supports  shall  be.  We  say 
the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture,  as  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned,  has  the  discretion, 
has  the  power,  to  set  that  price  support 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  As 
far  as  feed  grains  are  concerned,  we  say 
he  has  the  power,  the  discretion,  to  set 
it  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  afternoon  and  probably  during 
the  next  day  of  debate  on  this  bill 
we  will  have  Benson's  ghost  dragged 
through  this  chamber  a  good  many 
times,  but  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  never  asked 
for  that  kind  of  power. 

Let  me  discuss  another  part  of  this  bill 
while  we  are  talking  about  Benson.  He 
always  proposed  to  give  the  American 
farmer  some  sort  of  choice.  In  this  bill 
Mr.  Freeman  and  his  friends  down  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  ask  to  take 
away  all  price  supports  for  agriculture  if 
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the  farmers  do  not  vote  for  his  program. 
Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  never  proposed  to  take 
all  price  supports  away  from  the  farmer. 

Let  me  say  now,  as  I  take  up  certain 
sections  of  this  bill,  that  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  the  last  presidential  campaign 
and  the  promises  that  were  made  to  ag- 
riculture. During  this  campaign  we 
heard  a  lot  about  parity  of  income  for 
the  American  farmer.  Can  anyone  on 
the  majority  side  truthfully  look  the 
American  farmer  in  the  eye  and  say  this 
bill  will  give  him  parity  of  income? 
Where  is  this  100  percent  of  parity  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  talk  about?  The 
proponents  are  not  asking  for  100  per- 
cent of  parity  in  this  bill.  As  I  pointed 
out,  they  are  asking  75  to  90  percent  for 
wheat  and  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for 
feed  grains.  These  are  facts  you  cannot 
dispute. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
elections  provided  for  in  this  bill.  "Let  us 
just  turn  over  to  the  farmer  the  right  to 
decide  for  himself  what  kind  of  program 
he  wants."  so  the  proponents  say.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  voting,  and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "voting."  shall  make 
that  decision. 

Let  us  examine  that  two-thirds  just 
a  little  bit.  Who  is  going  to  be  voting? 
I  say  this  proposed  election  is  a  sham: 
it  is  deception.  Let  us  look  at  those 
doing  the  voting  in  this  bill.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  the  total  of  1,825.222 
farmers  producing  wheat  in  1960  had 
less  than  15  acres.  Under  this  bill,  if 
they  take  advantage  of  the  small-farm 
exemption  provided  for  them,  they  shall 
be  ruled  ineligible  to  vote.  Now.  who  are 
we  talking  about?  Two-thirds  of  what? 
Two-thirds  of  what  is  left,  approximate- 
ly 28  percent  of  the  wheat  producers. 

In  Ohio,  of  our  154,000  wheat  pro- 
ducers, how  many  actually  voted  in  the 
last  referendum?  Approximately  3,000. 
Is  that  the  type  election  we  are  talking 
about?  Yes;  that  is  the  type  election 
we  are  talking  about.  I  am  opposed  to 
such  elections. 

Let  us  turn  to  feed  grains  for  a  mo- 
ment; 1,183,310  of  the  2,239,850 — more 
than  half,  if  you  please — of  these  feed- 
grain  producers  have  less  than  25  acres. 
If  they  took  advantage  of  the  exemption 
provided  for  them  in  this  bill,  they  would 
be  ineligible  to  vote. 

Now  let  u&  turn  to  this  deficit-area 
gimmick  that  is  in  the  bill.  We  heard 
yesterday  from  the  ranking  Flepublican 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVEN  1 ,  that  some  37  States  could  be 
ruled  to  be  deficit  areas  under  the  pro- 
visions plainly  outlined  on  page  40  of 
the  bill.  Those  37  States  would  not  have 
a  vote  in  feed-grain  referendums.  Let 
me  read  this  language  to  you.  It  ap- 
pears on  lines  16,  17,  and  18. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

The  producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  any  referendum  on  mar- 
keting quotas  for  such  crop. 

So  we  automatically  take  37  States  out 
of  this  so-called  referendum  to  start 
with.  Yes,  and  they  have  another  club 
constantly  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
the  farmers  if  they  do  not  vote  right 
either  in  the  wheat  or  the  feed  grain 
referendums.  Mr.  FYeeman  would  be 
eliRible  to  dump  10  million  tons  of  feed 


grains  on  the  market  in  any  one  year 
and  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 
market  in  any  one  year  to  keep  the  prices 
down.  Mr.  Freeman  calls  this  protec- 
tion. We  know  what  Mr.  Freeman  did 
to  the  corn  prices  with  less  dumping 
protection  for  the  corn  farmers  last 
year  than  he  is  requesting  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlemian  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  more  time  but,  apparently,  we 
do  not  have  it.  But  the  small  farmer  in 
this  bill  certainly  gets  it  on  the  chin. 
Talking  abcut  voting,  he  must  sign  in 
writing  before  he  is  eligible  to  vote,  even 
if  he  elects  not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
small  farm  deception  that  is  outlined  in 
the  bill.  The  large  producer  need  not 
do  that.  So  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
want  to  shut  him  out  when  he  comes  in 
on  election  day.  They  will  say,  "Oh, 
no,  Mr.  Farmer,  you  did  not  sign  in  writ- 
ing beforehand  so  you  cannot  vote." 
That  is  mere  small  farmer  deception 
Incidentally,  when  we  talk  about  15  acres 
in  exemption  for  these  wheat  producers 
that  is  decejjtion  on  its  face  because  you 
cannot  possibly  have  a  15-acre  exemp- 
tion. It  is  mathematically  impossible  as 
last  year  the  majority  cut  the  15-acre 
exemption  down  to  13.5.  I  mean,  you 
take  the  average  of  the  last  5  years  and 
you  cannot  possibly  get  15  acres. 

It  is  also  unfair  to  these  small  wheat 
producers  in  that  it  does  not  give  any 
consideration  to  those  farmers  who  have 
been  rotating  their  crops  during  the  last 
5  years  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps  did 
not  sow  wheat  in  every  one  of  these 
years.  The  result  is.  their  average  is  less 
and  their  exemption  is  le.ss.  This  .should 
not  be. 

One  of  the  most  inhuman  provision.s  in 
this  bill  is  that  it  discriminates  pricewise 
between  the  large  and  the  small,  family- 
type  farmers  producing  wheat.  The 
small  wheat  producers  electing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  so-called  small  farm 
exemptions  given  them  in  the  bill  will  be 
denied  certificates  worth  60  cents  per 
bushel.  This  means  that  they  will  get 
approximately  $1.40  per  bushel  for  their 
wheat  while  the  one  bending  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's wishes  will  get  $2  per  bu.shel  as  he 
will  be  given  the  60  cents  certificates. 
This  is  unfair,  Mr.  Chaii-man  Yes.  Mr 
Chairman,  this  is  un-American  as  we 
are  not  supposed  to  di.scriminate  in  any 
field  in  America. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  u.se  their  good 
judgment  and  defeat  this  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  can  then  return 
to  its  committee  room  and  draft  a  bill 
which  can  be  supported. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  total  opposition  to  this  proposal 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  properly  been 
labeled  as  a  "monstrosity"  and  "one  of 
the  worst  pieces  of  legislation  to  ever 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives."   If  there  is  anything  of  which  I 


am  sure,  it  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
fanners  in  the  17th  Ohio  Congressional 
District  are  very  concerned  about  this 
bill  and  opposed  to  its  enactment. 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
the  principle  of  increased  centralization 
of  power  here  in  Washington  and  foster- 
ing the  "dependency"  theory.  By  it, 
everyone  looks  to  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  for  their  answer  to  their  problems 
whether  simple  or  complex.  We  see  it  in 
other  areas  but  in  none  so  pronounced  as 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  truth  of 
the  matter,  I  am  certain,  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  are  looking  not  to 
Government  for  the  answer  but,  quite  the 
opposite,  rather  are  hopeful  that  the 
Government  will  not  compound  their 
problems  and,  indeed,  not  be  the  major 
cause  of  their  grief. 

To  the  credit  of  the  House  Committee 
un  Agriculture  and  to  the  majority  party 
I  must  state  that  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  not  nearly  as  extreme 
as  the  one  proposed  last  year  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  Yet,  it  is 
far  too  radical  to  be  seriously  considered 
as  any  meaningful  compromise. 

H.R.  11222  is  not  merely  one  more  agri- 
cultural proposal  which  will  effect  some 
minor  changes.  It  is  a  completely  new — 
and  unfortunate — concept  which,  if  en- 
actt'd.  would  regiment  and  control  the 
pro<luction  and  distribution  of  food  in 
America.  It  is  punitive.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  Farm  Bureau  President 
Charles  Shuman  who  stated  in  a  recent 
letter : 

The  entire  bill  would  be  a  giant  step  to- 
ward strict  supply-management  for  all  of 
agriculture.  It  means  IneflBclent  production 
and  higher  consumer  prices:  jjolltlcally  de- 
termined and  regulated  farm  prices;  more 
Federal  bureaucracy:  high  costa  to  taxpayers. 
Finally.  It  means  moving  one  of  this  coun- 
try's basic  Industries — ogrlcvUture — In  a 
downhill  direction. 

I  agree  that  it  would  do  all  of  this  and 
a  lot  more.  This  morning  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Cliff  Baker,  legislative 
af;ent  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  in  which 
he  stated : 

Ohio  Grangers  object  strenuously  to  man- 
datory features  In  H  R.  11222  |  the  admin- 
istration farm  bill)  especially  feed  graln.s 
and  dairy  control  sections.  We  respectfully 
urge  you  to  oppose  this  bill  in  Its  present 
form 

The.se  two  responsible  farm  organiza- 
tions are  against  this  bill.  Who  is  for 
it?  Certainly  not  the  consumer  and  the 
taxpayer.  Those  favoring  this  ap- 
proach tend  to  be  found  in  two  groups — 
bureaucrats  who  will  get  the  life-or- 
death  power  over  the  farmer  and  those 
who  are  already  committed  to  socializ- 
ing our  country  and  destroying  anythina; 
approaching  a  free  market.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  never  come  to  the  Con- 
gress looking  for  a  handout.  The  pres- 
ent farm  mess  is  not  of  his  doing  but 
rather  the  result  of  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  agricultural 
community.  The  sooner  we  move  away 
from  a  system  of  rigging  markets,  con- 
trols, allotments,  and  punitive  action,  the 
better  off  the  farmer  and  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be. 

The  feed  grain  section  of  the  bill  is 
probably   the   worst   as   it  is   especially 
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vindictive  against  the  midwestern 
farmer.  Farmers  in  Ohio  will  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Freeman 
forces  would  seriously  propose  a  meas- 
ure which  would  fiunish  them  for  raising 
feed  grain  crops  on  their  own  farm  to 
be  fed  to  their  own  livestock  and  never 
go  on  the  market.  Marketing  quotas 
have  not  yet  bee;i  applied  to  any  feed 
t;rain. 

Feed  grains  are  aasically  different  from 
cotton,  tobacco,  end  other  commodities 
which  must  go  to  market  to  be  processed. 
Feed  grains  can  remain  and  be  used  on 
the  farm  where  they  are  produced.  Leg- 
islation authorizirg  marketing  quotas  for 
corn  was  on  the  books  from  1938  to  1954 
but  never  put  into  effect.  The  reason 
was  the  simple  ore  that  farmers  did  not 
want  this  type  of  control.  In  1956,  61.2 
percent  of  the  co-n  producers  voting  in 
a  referendum  cast  their  ballot  for  a  pro- 
gram which  conttmplated  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  price  support  levels.  In  1958. 
71.2  percent  voted  for  a  proposal  to  re- 
duce price  supports  and  eliminate  acre- 
age allotments. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  do  not  want  these  controls. 
This  is  probably  why  the  administration 
puts  a  blackjack  at  their  heads  and 
threatens  them  with  dire  consequences. 
Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11222.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  given 
the  power  to  denj  producers  any  type  of 
price  support  and  dump  up  to  10  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket if  producers  vote  against  quotas. 
This  is  a  take-ii>or-leave-it  approach 
which  gives  the  farmer  no  meaningful 
choice. 

The  bill  is  full  of  gimmicks.  In  title 
I,  the  "pitch  and  putt  golf  course"  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  Government  would  be 
enabled  to  compete  with  nonsubsidized 
recreational  enterprises  through  a  so- 
called  land  use  promotion.  In  title  II. 
the  original  concept  of  Public  Law  480 
would  be  changed  into  a  worldwide  wel- 
fare program. 

I  am  in  accord  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  given 
strong  arRumen;s  against  this  bill. 
These  arguments  are  not  based  on  par- 
tisan bickering  but  rather  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  those  who  are  tilling  the  soil. 
The  fanner  deserves  something  better 
than  a  system  of  payments,  permits,  and 
peasantry— about  all  that  he  would  get 
from  H.R.  11222. 

As  our  policy  committee  so  aptly  put  it, 
the  basic  objecticn  to  H,R.  11222  lies  in 
its  high  costs — not  only  the  increased 
costs  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
food  prices  brought  about  by  bread  taxes. 
Federal  control  of  marketing  and  promo- 
tion of  an  inefficient  agriculture — not 
only  the  increased  tax  revenues  which 
will  be  needed  to  nnance  broad  new  ven- 
tures into  public  recreation  and  land 
use  as  well  as  in  icestablishing  the  same 
artificial  price-f.xing  schemes  which 
have  been  proven  costly  failures  in  past — 
but  the  real  cost  of  H.R.  11222  lies  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  freedom,  opportunity 
and  initiative  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  basic  objection  to  this  bill  is  simply 
to  the  exercise  of  compulsion  and  control 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  destroy 


the  rights  of  farmers  to  use  and  enjoy 
their  fai-ms  under  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  has  made  America  the  best 
fed,  best  clothed  nation  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Here  are  some  of  our  major  objections 
to  each  of  the  five  titles  of  H.R.  11222: 

TITLE  l:   LAND  USE 

Rrst.  An  expensive  and  unlimited 
Government-sponsored  recreation  activ- 
ity could  well  injure  the  privately  owned 
and  operated  recreation  industry- 
Second.  The  civil  rights  of  American 
citizens  using  recreational  facilities 
could  be  impaired  by  allowing  Federal 
funds  to  be  expended  for  racially  seg- 
regated facilities. 

Third.  Nongovernmental  bodies  could 
share  in  the  Federal  recreation  bounty. 

TrrLt   II:    amendments   to  PtBLIC   law  480 

First.  The  commitment  to  a  world- 
wide school  lunch  program  further 
changes  the  basic  character  of  Public 
Law  480  from  surplus  disposal  to  world 
welfare. 

TITLE    111.     MARKETING    ORDERS 

First.  Potato  farmers  were  never  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on 
the  provision  excluding  potatoes  for  de- 
hydrating from  the  coverage  of  market- 
ing orders. 

TITLE    IV  :     FEED    GRAINS.    WHEAT,    DAIRY 
SL-BTITLE    a:     feed    GRAINS 

First.  This  bill  would  reimpose  un- 
workable acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  on  com,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghum.  These  feed  grain 
controls  would  be  ineffective  since  80  to 
85  percent  of  feed  grains  are  fed  to  ani- 
mals on  the  farm.  Harsh  civil  penalties 
would  result  from  violations  of  feed 
grain  quotas  even  though  a  farmer  fed 
his  own  grain  to  his  own  animals  on  his 
own  farm. 

Second.  Income  of  feed  grain  farmers 
would  drop,  since  diversion  payments 
would  be  reduced  to  zero  by  1966  with  an 
increase  in  price  support. 

Third.  Feed -grain  farmers  would  be 
faced  with  an  impossible  referendum 
choice  between  the  restrictive  adminis- 
tration program  and  Government  dump- 
ing of  some  one-third  billion  bushels  of 
feed  grains  on  the  market.  This  "black- 
jack" provision  makes  a  complete  mock- 
ery of  the  referendum  process.  If  farm- 
ers failed  to  "vote  right,"  farm  income 
would  be  devastated. 

Fourth.  Many  thousands  of  feed-grain 
farmers — most  of  them  smaller  growers 
or  farmers  in  deficit  areas — would  not 
be  able  to  even  vote  in  the  referendum. 
This  discrimination  against  small  grow- 
ers is  another  intolerable  gimmick  in  an 
effort  to  "rig"  the  outcome  of  the  refer- 
endum, and  is  not  comparable  to  a 
referendum  under  any  other  commodity 
program. 

Fifth.  A  politically  motivated  com- 
mittee amendment  would  excuse  feed- 
grain  farmers  in  so-called  deficit  areas 
from  cutting  their  production.  This 
attempt  at  regional  favoritism  and  polit- 
ical maneuvering  represents  pure  parti- 
san opportunism  for  the  Southern  pork 
barrel  experts. 

Sixth.  However,  the  feed-deficit-area 
growers  would  not  be  exempt  from  the 


program  and  would  be  subject  to  mar- 
keting quota  penalties  without  being 
eligible  to  vote  or  being  eligible  for  price 
support  or  diversion  of  pa>Tnents.  They 
would  be  at  the  whim  of  arbitrary  rulings 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
what  constitutes  hardship,  unduly  in- 
crease prices,  feed-deficit  areas.  Tliese 
terms  are  nebulous  and  are  subject  to 
whatever  interpretation  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  make. 

SUBTITLE    B  ;     WHEAT 

First.  The  wheat  farmer  will  receive  a 
reduction  of  income  urwler  HJl.  11222. 
His  diversion  payment  will  slide  down 
from  50  percent  in  1963  to  zero  by  1966. 
The  producers  on  about  10,000  farms  in 
the  West  where  weather  presents  a  huge 
risk  are  currently  able  to  store  excess 
wheat  from  a  previous  year  to  be  applied 
to  a  future  year's  crop.  They  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  have  this  measure  of 
protection  against  the  elements. 

Second.  Each  step  of  wheat  produc- 
tion, proces.sing,  and  export  would  be 
tightly  policed.  Farmers,  processors, 
taxpayers,  and  consumers  would  all  be 
required  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  bread 
tax  program. 

Third.  This  bill  is  the  most  harsh  and 
vindictive  measure  ever  aimed  at  the 
small  wheat  farmer,  who  is  discrimi- 
nated again.^t  in  voting  and  in  market- 
ing. The  so-called  small  farm  exemp- 
tion is  really  a  small  farm  deception. 

Fourth.  Marketing  certificates  are  de- 
nied to  those  small  farmers  electing  to 
use  the  so-called  small  farm  exemption 
provided  for  under  the  bill,  meaning  that 
small  growe:-s  could  not  even  plant  up 
to  the  farm  wheat  base  without  losing 
the  right  to  receive  certificates  and  the 
right  to  sell  wheal  for  food  and  for  ex- 
port. 

SCBTITLE     C :      DAIRY 

First.  While  this  legislation  earmarks 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  for  new 
and  stringent  controls,  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  other  farmers  now  free  of 
controls  should  recognize  that  they  arc 
next  in  hne.  For  example,  dairy  farm- 
ers are  offered  a  lucrative  payment  plan 
while  the  administrative  niachinei-y  is 
being  established  for  next  year's  immi- 
nent dairy  control  plan. 

TITIE     V:      MISCELLANEWrS 

First.  The  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion which  already  has  a  much  greater 
demand  for  fai-m  loans  than  it  can  han- 
dle would  now  go  into  the  recreation 
loan  business — with  pitch  and  putt 
courses  accojding  to  Secretary  Freeman. 

Second.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration would  also  go  into  the  municipal 
sewer  business  by  duplicating  the  loan 
activity  of  other  Government  agencies. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  make  a 
good  and  workable  piece  of  legislation 
out  of  H.R.  11222.  A  totally  new  concept 
is  needed — a  proposal  which  will  move  in 
the  direction  of  more  freedom  rather 
than  more  control.  As  a  start,  we  need 
to  continue  the  consei-vation  reserve 
program  which  will  expire.  Contracts 
should  be  extended  beyond  their  termi- 
nation dates  for  3  to  10  years,  th'is  pre- 
venting 28.5  million  acres  which  are  now 
retired  from  coming  back  into  crop  pro- 
duction.   The  Government  has  built  up 
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huge  surpluses  through  unworkable  pro- 
grams in  the  past  and  it  cannot  be  now 
contended  that  we  drop  everything  and 
let  the  farmer  find  his  own  way.  Rather, 
it  is  important  that  we  phase  out  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  current  law 
through  a  cropland  adjustment  program. 
The  conservation  reserve  will  help  d© 
this,  coupled  with  a  voluntary  program 
of  limited,  short-duration  nature. 

In  stressing  my  opposition  to  this  bill, 
I  want  to  make  one  point  clear.  I  do 
not  do  this  from  a  provincial  or  narrow 
point  of  view  based  merely  on  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  my  district's  fanners. 
The  reasons  go  much  deeper.  It  would 
be  bad  for  the  country  if  this  legislative 
monstrosity  passes.  As  one  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  opposite  party,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty], 
stated  yesterday,  this  would  be  bad  for 
urban  areas  since  the  wheat  proposals 
would  constitute  a  virtual  "bread  tax" 
to  be  paid  by  consumers.  Based  on  the 
Ohio  point  of  view,  it  is  well  to  add  that 
the  basic  inconsistency  is  well  demon- 
strated, however,  by  looking  at  the  past 
programs  from  our  own  interest.  Our 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  has  never  been  in 
surplus  and  yet  it  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  variety  which  is  in  great 
surplus.  This  is  unfair  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  consumers. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads.  Pass  this 
bill  and  we  will,  in  my  judgment,  steer 
a  course  toward  not  only  a  regimented, 
socialized  agriculture  but  that  type  of 
economy.  Defeat  this  bill  and  we  may 
yet  be  able  to  tip  the  scales  toward  free- 
dom, 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
oppose  H.R.  11222. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  assuredly 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  farmers,  con- 
sumers or  taxpayers. 

Essentially,  this  legislation  would  ex- 
tend to  feed  grains  and  wheat  a  more 
risid  version  of  the  existing  costly  and 
cumbersome  controls  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  farm  problem. 
It  is  based  upon  the  discredited  philoso- 
phy that  further  regimentation  from 
Washington  will  result  in  a  solution. 
History  proves  otherwi.se.  Only  last 
session,  the  administration  told  us  that 
their  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was 
needed  to  save  the  taxpayers  $500  mil- 
lion However,  after  a  year's  operation 
that  legislation  has  actually  added  over 
$1  billion  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
.£;ram. 

It  is  more  apparent  than  ever  before 
that  we  need  a  new  direction  in  agri- 
culture, which  H.R.  11222  fails  to  pro- 
vide. Overlooked  is  the  alternative  of 
increased  land  retirement  coupled  with 
more  flexible  price  supports  which  would 
allow  greater  freedom  for  market  forces 
to  bring  supply  in  line  with  demand. 

Of  special  concern  to  me  are  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  constitute 
another  variation  on  the  oft  repeated 
theme  that  Government  should  pay  a 
man  for  not  producing  a  useful  product. 


F^irthermore.  proponents  of  such  incen- 
tive payments  for  milk  have  admitted 
that  this  plan  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  sub- 
sequent compulsory  program  of  produc- 
tion controls  for  the  entire  dairy  indus- 
try. Thus,  another  important  segment 
of  agriculture  would  be  brought  behind 
the  "iron  curtain"  of  control  from 
Washington. 

The  recent  revelations  of  sordid 
scandals  involving  manipulation  of  cot- 
ton allotments  and  grain  storage  pay- 
ment should  be  clear  enough  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  granting  a  few  Federal 
bureaucrats  the  power  to  control  the 
right  to  make  money.  In  essence,  thi.s 
power  constitutes  a  fundamental  pre- 
cept of  socialism;  in  fact,  it  is  economic 
dictatorship.  The  legislation  before  us 
represents  but  another  step  down  the 
road  toward  a  police  state.  I  urge  its 
decisive  rejection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho   [Mr.  Harding!. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Chaii-man.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  I  Mr,  Hard- 
ing! is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  that  faces  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  is  a  serious  problem 
and  the  vote  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
cast  is  not  an  easy  vote.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress,  coming  from  a 
district  that  is  largely  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  I  labored  diligently  for  an 
assignment  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Now  when  I  look  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  farm  problem,  sometimes  I 
think  I  was  stricken  with  a  case  of  tem- 
porary insaiiity  to  want  to  ask  for  as- 
signment to  this  committee.  This  hard- 
working committee  is  faced  with  a  most 
difficult  problem.  It  is  this  problem  that 
we  are  attempting  to  solve  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  your  commit- 
tee started  out  this  year  by  hearing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  testify  on  the 
farm  bill.  He  was  followed  by  the  leaders 
of  all  of  the  major  farm  organizations  in 
America — the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange  and  other 
farm  organizations.  We  later  allowed 
individual  farmers  to  come  in  from  all 
over  America  to  testify  as  to  how  they 
thought  we  could  best  solve  the  farm 
problem.  The  committee  then  began 
to  write  up  the  bill  and  to  meet  in  execu- 
tive session.  We  considered  the  contri- 
butions and  suggestions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  bill  we  have 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day is  the  final  product  of  all  the  hear- 
ings and  debate  that  was  considered  by 
your  committee. 

I  think  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
we  face  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1952  we  had  250  million  bushels 
of  wheat  in  sui-plus  at  an  estimated  value 
of  some  $450  million.  Today  we  have 
1.380  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  surplus 
at  an  estimated  value  of  $2,500  million. 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  given  away  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  worth  of  wheat. 


Unle.ss  we  take  action  this  surplus  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  mount. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
the  beloved  minority  leader  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  [Mr.  Hoeven!  , 
invited  a  group  of  us  to  attend  a  Sioux 
City  steak  dinner.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  this  annual  dinner  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  experiences  that  we  enjoy  as 
members  of  this  committee.  I  will  never 
foruet  what  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Sioux  City  said.  He 
said: 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect a  Santa  Clans  In  Washington.  We  do 
not  want  our  Uncle  Sam  to  be  a  sugar  daddy. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  we  do  not 
adopt  legislation  of  this  kind  we  are  ex- 
pecting Uncle  Sam  to  be  a  sugar  daddy. 
We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the  farm- 
ers of  America  to  have  the  right  of  un- 
limited production  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  taxpayers  of  America  fork  up 
and  pay  them  for  this  unlimited  produc- 
tion at  the  same  we  are  paying  over  $1 
billion  annually  to  maintain  surpluses 
valued  at  over  $9  billion.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  taxpayers,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  it  is  not  even  fair  to  the 
farmers  them.^elves. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today  is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  As  I  said  at  the 
commencement  of  my  remarks,  this  is 
not  an  easy  decision  to  make,  it  is  a  tough 
vote  to  cast.  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  there  has  been  every  bit  as  much 
lobbying  against  this  bill  as  there  has 
been  for  it.  Farm  legislation  seems  to 
provoke  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Un- 
questionably there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  emotion  in  opposing  the  feed-grain 
.section  of  this  bill.  Bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  1952  there  were 
27  million  tons  of  feed  grain  in  surplus 
costing  $600  million.  Today  we  have  67 
million  tons  of  feed  grain  in  surplus  cost- 
inK  about  $3  billion.  Something  has  got 
to  be  done,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
Orville  Freeman  is  attempting  to  do  the 
rlRht  thing.  He  has  suggested  to  the 
Congre-ss  a  solution  that  he  thinks  is 
workable,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  think  is 
workable.  When  we  consider  the  $9 
billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  that  we 
are  currently  paying  over  $1  billion  an- 
nually to  store  and  maintain,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  must  act. 

The  bill  before  us  is  the  most  reason- 
able plan  of  action  on  which  your  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  could  agree.  I 
urge  those  Members  who  want  to  solve 
this  problem  to  join  us  in  passing  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price).  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Seventy-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.   121) 


Addonizio  Brademas 

Alford  Celler 

Anderson.  111.  Chlperfleld 

AnfiKso  Curtis.  Mass. 

Auchir.clos-s  Davis.  Tenn. 

Bailf-y  Dlggs 

Bennett.  Mich  Flood 

Bovkin  Fogarty 


Frellnghuysen 

Garland 

Glenn 

Gray 

Harrison.  Va. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Horan 

Jarman 
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Kearns 

Powell 

Spence 

Kllburn 

Riley 

Stubblefleld 

Loser 

Saund 

Tup  per 

Martin.  Maes. 

Scranton 

Van  Zandt 

Merrow 

Shelley 

Whilten 

Moulder 

Smith.  Va. 

Yates 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11222,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  392  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Harvey  1. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  exception  of  some  officials  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
others  who  have  an  interest  in  grain 
storage  facilities,  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  not  really  wanted  by 
anyone. 

The  potential  consequences  are  of  such 
a  serious  nature  that  on  June  6  many 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer's 
Association — of  which  I  am  a  member — 
.sacrificed  a  workday  on  the  farm  to  alert 
friends  and  neighbors  to  the  inherent 
dangers,  should  this  bill  become  law.  Of 
300  nonmembers  contacted,  260  paid  $15 
dues  each  to  help  fight  this  farm  control 
legislation.  Of  the  1,600  members  con- 
tacted, practically  all  said  they  would 
contact  their  Congressman  explaining 
how  this  proposal  would  affect  their  own 
operation.  The  letters  I  have  received 
indicate  a  large  percentage  in  my  con- 
greSvSional  district  kept  their  promise. 

The  following  is  one  typical  comment: 

I  raised  an  average  of  30  acres  of  feed 
grains  In  1959-60;  I  have  50  acres  planted 
this  year;  I  feed  all  of  my  grain  to  my  own 
livestock:  this  bill  would  reduce  my  feed 
(iraln  acreage  by  about  20  acres;  I  would 
be  prohibited  from  raising  enough  grain  on 
my  own  farm  to  feed  my  own  livestock;  I 
could  buy  the  needed  grain  but  the  high 
price  supjxjrte  would  make  grain  costs 
higher;  price  supports  are  of  no  value  to 
me  because  I  feed  all  my  grain;  I  Just  cant 
believe  that  this  is  America;  high  price  sup- 
ports naturally  encourage  production — they 
will  never  decrease  production. 

Another  comment — 

I  raised  12  acres  of  feed  grain  in  1959- 
60 — I  could  not  raise  any  more  because 
my  base  is  12  acres  under  this  legislation; 
the  25-acre  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
me  or  to  my  neighbors  because  our  base 
acreage  Is  15  acres — not  25  acres;  all  I  ask  Is 
thiit  I.  a.s  an  American,  be  permitted  the 
American  privilege  of  producing  enough  feed 
I'lr  my  own  animals 

H.R.  11222  is  not  just  another  farm 
bill.  It  is  not  temporary  legislation  but 
a  punitive  measure  designed  to  regiment 
and  control  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  our  food. 

Under  it  permits  to  grow  farm  products 
would  be  approximately  doubled.  Quota 
program  acreage  would  be  tripled. 
Claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 


farm  program  costs  would  remain  ex- 
cessively high.  No  farmer,  regardless  of 
size,  would  be  permitted  to  exceed  his 
feed  grain  acreage  above  his  1959-60 
average. 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  truth  is  not 
being  told  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
Proponents  say  one  is  exempt  if  he  grows 
25  acres  or  less  of  corn.  This  is  not 
correct.    The  bill  states: 

No  marketing  quota  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  farm  with  a  base  acreage  of  25  acres  or 
less  if  the  acreage  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
base  acreage.     (P.  25  ) 

It  states  further: 

Principal  grains  used  for  livestock  feed  are 
corn,    barley,    grain   sorghums   and    oats. 

The  marketing  program  provides  for 
a  single  quota  applicable  to  all  feed 
grains.    It  also  says: 

Acreage  of  wheat  for  farm  use  shall  be 
considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  in 
determining  average  acreage  of  feed  grains 
I  P.  24.)  I  The  I  farm  base  shall  be  average  of 
teed  grain  acreage  for  the  vears  1959  60. 
(P    23  ) 

Here  is  a  typical  example : 

I  a  )  In  1959-60  a  farmer  grew  an  average 

°^-  Arrc^ 

Oats  for  feed 5 

Barley  for  feed 5 

Grain  corn  for  feed 5 

Corn  for  silage  (not  exempt  In  billi 5 

Total  feed  grain  acres . 20 

This  farmer's  base  is  20  acres;  not  25 
acres.  The  25-acre  small  farm  exemp- 
tion does  not  apply  because  his  base  is 
less  than  25  acres.  He  would,  thus,  have 
one  of  two  choices: 

First.  Because  his  base  is  le.ss  than  25 
acres,  he  may  stay  out  of  the  program, 
but  he  cannot  grow  more  than  20  acres. 

Second.  He  may  choose  to  enter  the 
program  and  accept  a  20-percent  acreage 
cut  in  return  for  price  supports.  Of 
course,  this  farmer  feeds  this  grain  and 
therefore  he  would  not  have  enough 
production  from  16  acres — 20  percent 
cut — to  feed  his  present  livestock. 

If  a  farmer  desires  to  increase  his  feed 
grain  acreage  above  his  base,  he  would 
be  prohibited.  For  example,  if  the  above 
farmer  put  on  10  more  cows  he  would 
not  be  able  to  increase  his  base  acreage 
to  feed  his  cows.  The  only  way  this 
farmer  could  obtain  grain  to  feed  his 
cows  would  be  to  buy  it  and  most  hkely 
at  prices  higher  than  he  could  raise  the 
grain. 

This  bill,  with  all  of  the  proponent's 
sugar  coating  removed,  denies  farmers 
who  produce  less  than  25  acres  of  feed 
grains,  for  their  own  use.  the  right  to 
vote  unless  they  are  in  the  program,  and 
places  stiff  penalties  on  them  if  they  try 
to  raise  enough  feed  for  their  own  live- 
stock. 

An  example: 

Average  acres  jarvier  grew  in   1959-60  ' 

Corn  for  feed 20 

Wheat    for   feed-. 5 

Oats  for   feed 12 

Barley    for   feed 5 

Rye  for  feed 1 

Corn    for    silage 15 

Total    feed   grain 58 

Figures  from  200  Pennsylvania  farms. 
Farmers  base  is  58  acres. 


Parmer's  choice:   Because  his  base  is 
greater  than  25  acres  he  has  no  choice 
He  would  have  to  be  in  the  program  and 
would    come    under    marketing    quotas 
with  a  cut  in  acreage. 

This  farmer,  as  do  most  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  u.ses  most  of  his  home-produced 
grain  to  feed  to  his  own  animals.  This 
farmer,  because  of  quotas,  would  be 
forced  to  reduce  his  feed  grain  produc- 
tion, and  in  turn,  the  size  of  his  farm 
operation.  This  leads  to  farm  inefficun- 
cies  and  to  higher  food  prices. 

The  wheat  section  would  establish  a 
complicated,  multiple-price  system  which 
would  prove  to  be  an  administrative 
monstrosity.  This  program  would  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year  on  wheat  exports  alone.  It  would 
also  raise  food  costs  to  the  bread-con- 
suming public. 

The  dairy  section  would  be  a  first -cla*;.- 
boondoggle  From  the  farmers'  point  of 
view,  however,  the  worst  feature  of  this 
.section  is  that  it  would  constitute  an 
opening  wedge  for  a  compulsory  supply- 
manaeement  program  on  milk 

The  entire  bill  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  strict  supply-management  for 
all  of  agriculture.  It  means  inefficient 
production  and  higher  consumer  prices; 
politically  determined  and  regulated 
farm  prices:  more  Federal  bureaucracy; 
high  costs  to  taxpayers.  Finally,  it 
means  moving  one  of  this  country's  basic 
industries — agriculture — in  a  downhill 
direction. 

Pennsyhania  farmers  have  never 
favored  price  supports  on  feed  grains. 
Our  grain  is  pretty  largely  fed  to  our  own 
animals.  As  a  grain  buying  rather  than 
selling  State,  we  do  not  want  to  pay 
higher  prices  which  price  supports  could 
inevitably  bring. 

I  repre.sent  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. As  a  farmer  with  40  years'  ex- 
perience. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
more  Government  in  farming.  Since 
its  inception,  the  farm  program  has  been 
a  colossal  "flop."  This  proposal  will 
magnify  the  "flop  "  and  place  farmers  in 
a  tighter  .strait.iacket.  Knowing  the 
independence  of  farmers  as  I  do,  they 
want  nothing  as  much  as  to  be  let  alone. 
I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  them  to 
think  they  can  operate  their  own  busi- 
ness far  better  than  a  swivel  chair  oper- 
ator in  Washington. 

As  a  consumer  I  object  because  this 
bill  will  automatically  raise  the  price  of 
foods.  Under  H  R.  11222.  wheat  support 
price  could  be  raised  from  the  present 
$2  per  bushel  to  $2.20  or  higher.  That 
can  mean  but  one  thing — higher  bread 
prices.  Corn  could  be  raised  from  $1.20 
to  $1.44  per  bushel.  This  in  turn  would 
raise  the  price  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
•Johnny  Cakes.'  Oat  and  barley  sup- 
port prices  could  also  be  raised.  It  is 
academic  to  say  feed  grains  are  the 
limiting  factor  in  producing  beef.  pork, 
lamb,  and  poultry.  Pass  this  bill  and  you 
automatically  raise  the  price  of  meat 
and  eggs  because  of  increased  grain 
prices. 

During  debate  on  the  feed-grain  bill 
of  1960  we  were  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  how  it  would  reduce  surpluses  and 
reduce  them  it  did.  but  at  what  cost? 
Three  dollars  per  bushel  is  a  con.^erva- 
tive  estimate. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  time  farmers 
have  been  independent  thinkers.  The 
great  majority  of  farmers  I  represent 
want  nothing  as  much  as  Independence. 
In  1858  Stephen  A.  Douglas  said: 

Leave  the  people  free  to  do  as  they  please. 

In  1787  Alexander  Hamilton  said: 

The  States  can  never  lose  their  powers 
until  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States 
are  robbed  of  their  liberties. 

This  bin.  if  enacted  into  law,  will  defi- 
nitely and  unalterably  rob  one  very  large 
and  important  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion of  its  liberties  which  will  not  be 
regained  in  our  time. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation  as  it 
has  been  presented  to  us  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  opposed  to  these  co- 
ercive and  restrictive  measures  because 
they  are  certainly  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  people;  they  will  hurt,  rather 
than  help,  our  farmers;  they  wUl  re- 
strict and  reduce  freedom,  rather  than 
strengthen  and  sui>port  it.  In  short, 
these  proposals  are  completely  opposite 
to  the  traditional  American  concepts  of 
individual  liberty  and  enterprise.  May 
I  add,  that  no  party  leadership  has 
twisted  my  arm  or  pressured  me  into 
opposing  this  bill. 

This  legislation  would  make  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  an  absolute  czar 
over  the  large  part  of  American  farm- 
ing. It  would  set  us  on  a  course  of 
farming  by  Giovernment  license  in  this 
country.  Every  farmer  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  franchise  to  run  his 
own  farm.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  empowered  to  order 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  land  that 
each  farmer  could  plant  in  wheat,  com. 
oats,  and  other  grains;  it  would  be  em- 
powered to  do  away  with  any  exceptions 
which  permit  farmers  to  grow  strictly 
for  their  own  use.  and  it  would  be  able 
to  bar  others  from  raising  these  crops 
in  the  future.  Government  allotments 
to  grow  grain  in  the  future  would  have 
to  be  received  or  purchased  with  the 
land. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  if  farm- 
ers refused  to  approve  the  terms  of  the 
referendum  offered,  the  administration 
would  hold  the  authority  to  sell  the  sur- 
plus stocks  on  the  open  market  anyway, 
and  thereby  depress  the  prices  that 
farmers  could  expect  to  realize  from 
their  crops.  In  other  words,  the  choice 
offered  would  be  to  accept  Government 
production  controls,  or  to  have  income 
severely  slashed  by  falling  prices.  This 
set  of  choices — if  that  is  the  right 
word — has  prompted  farm  spokesmen  to 
declare  that  any  such  referendum  would 
be  as  meaningless  as  a  Russian  election. 

The  original  administration  proposals 
for  dairy  farming  were  just  as  severe,  in- 
cluding prison  sentences  for  failure  to 
keep  proper  books  and  records.  These 
proposals  have  been  watered  down  by 
the  committee,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
framework  for  a  control  system  is  still 
there.    Now.  the  bill  provides  only  that 


the  Federal  Government  pay  dairy 
farmers  to  reduce  their  production  of 
dairy  products  in  addition  to  continuing 
price  supports  for  the  amounts  that  are 
produced.  But.  there  would  be  notliing 
to  prevent  the  farmer  who  agrees  to  re- 
duce production  from  selling  his  cows  to 
another  farmer  who  wishes  to  expand. 
The  result  would  be  Federal  payments  to 
some  farmers  for  reducing  production 
and  increased  suppwrt  payments  to  those 
who  increased  their  output.  Even  the 
casual  observer  will  recognize  the  cyni- 
cism of  this  program;  for  its  result 
would  be  higher  government  costs  and 
greater  production.  The  next  step  would 
surely  be  a  clamoring  from  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  experts  for  mandatory 
IMToduction  controls  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems created  by  their  own  program. 
This  very  clearly  is  their  real  objective, 
which  would  only  be  postponed  by  the 
present  legislation. 

It  Is  interesting  to  take  note  that  both 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
farm  problems  today,  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  problems  are  exactly 
the  opposite.  Our  chief  problems  stem 
from  production  of  more  agricultural 
products  than  we  can  use;  yet  these 
problems  are  minor  compared  to  the 
Commimists'  troubles  resulting  from 
their  inability  to  produce  enough  to  feed 
their  people.  Under  the  Communists, 
there  is  complete  planning,  supervision 
and  control  of  agriculture  by  the  gov- 
ernment. By  comparison,  our  farms  are 
operated  with  great  individual  freedom. 
But,  what  are  we  having  proposed  to  us 
today  by  the  administration?  We  are 
being  urged  to  approve  greater  govern- 
ment controls  over  agriculture  in  our 
country  and  reduce  the  freedom  of 
American  farmers.  It  certainly  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  wrong  way  to  move 
ahead. 

I  have  received  a  great  outpouring  of 
expression  from  the  people  of  my  area 
in  western  Ne-7  York  concerning  this 
legislation,  and  all  these  F>eople,  are 
farmers  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  this 
kind  of  solution  for  our  farm  problems. 
Their  letters  reflect  a  clear  and  realistic 
understanding  of  the  difficult  problems 
and  alternatives.    One  wrote: 

The  threat  of  Oovernment  control  In 
farming  scares  us  to  the  marrow.  If  It 
comes  to  pass,  it  will  destroy  initiative  and 
pride  in  our  economy. 

Another  said: 

We  need  to  go  forward  as  JFK  says, 
but  with  some  consideration  for  Individual 
rights  instead  of  complete  control  by  the 
Government. 

A  third  fai-mer  wrote  me: 

Most  farmers  farm  because  they  like  it. 
They  want  to  make  their  own  decisions  a.s 
to  how  many  acres  of  grain  to  grow  or  how 
many  cows  they  should  milk  to  svipport 
their  family.  They  would  rather  be  able 
to  feed  and  clothe  their  family  on  their 
Income,  than  from  the  lower  Income  plus  a 
Government  subsidy.  If  the  Government 
program  is  put  into  effect,  we  can  exjject 
eTen  more  Billie  Sol  Estes  cases. 

And  a  fourth  couple  said: 

We  feel  so  strongly  that  the  farmers  can 
do  a  good  job  if  the  Government  will  not 
try  and  control  everything  the  farmers  are 
trying  to  do. 


Through  all  these  letters  runs  an  over- 
whelming agreement  on  one  central 
point — our  farm  people  want  the  choices 
and  decisions  for  their  own  enterprises 
to  remain  in  their  own  hands,  not  In  a 
centralized  all-powerful  Government 
authority. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, our  largest  agricultural  organiza- 
tion, strongly  condemns  this  measure. 
A  poll  conducted  by  the  Farm  Journal 
revealed  only  4  percent  of  farmers  in 
favor  of  the  compulsory  quota  system 
put  forth  in  this  legislation.  Ten  times 
that  many  favored  volimtary  programs, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  thousands 
who  responded  to  this  poU  wanted  the 
Government  to  withdraw  completely 
from  these  farm  crop  subsidy  programs. 
Let  me  say  that  a  similar  poll  which  I 
conducted  in  the  39th  Congressional 
EHstrict  of  New  York  revealed  82.8  per- 
cent of  our  citizens  opposed  to  the  com- 
pulsory marketing  quotas  on  dairy 
farms. 

We  have  all  been  disturbed  by  the  rev- 
elations of  recent  weeks  concerning  the 
manner  In  which  Billie  Sol  Estes  has 
been  able  to  manipulate  the  Govern- 
ment's farm  control  programs.  This 
legislation  would  expand  tremendously 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  for 
more  schemes  of  this  type  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
times  this  year  that  this  legislation  is 
a  turning  point  for  American  agricul- 
ture. It  certainly  Is  that,  because  the 
freedom  of  this  large  segment  of  the 
American  economy  is  at  stake  In  this 
legislation.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  unsound  and  unwise  solu- 
tions included  in  this  legislation.  Let 
us  instead  turn  to  a  sensible  program 
which  will  return  the  control  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  to  the  farms  and  mar- 
ketplaces where  it  belongs.  I  Intend  to 
vote  against  this  proposal  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  It  will  not  prevail. 
This.  I  believe,  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  American  economy,  prin- 
ciples, and  objectives. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  American  schoolchild 
who  at  one  time  or  another  was  not  given 
as  a  subject  for  student  debate  or  for  a 
classroom  essay  "'Does  the  End  Justify 
the  Means?" 

Here  in  Congress  that  same  i.ssue  is  in- 
cluded in  the  debate  on  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill.  Does  the 
objective  of  reducing  production  of  sur- 
plus crops  justify  giving  power  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  compel 
participation  by  farmers  in  Government- 
managed  control  programs?  Does  this 
end  justify  forcing  farmers  to  decide  by 
referendum  between  two  choices;  be- 
tween compulsory  Government  controls 
or,  as  an  alternative,  be  confronted  with 
possibly  ruinous  prices,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  not  the  free  market, 
would  be  empowered  to  set  as  a  punitive 
blackjack?  Does  this  end  justify  giving 
authority  to  a  Government  bureaucrat 
so  that  if  farmers  voted  down  the  Gov- 
ernment's   program,    the    Government 
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could  deny  supports  to  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  accept  restrictions  and  proffer 
suppoi-ts  to  those  who  accede?  Such 
power  which  would  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  something  that  one 
might  expect  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  not  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Does  the  objective  of  reducing  surplus 
crops  justify  giving  a  Secretary — Demo- 
crat or  Republican — .so  much  power,  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  punish  or  dis- 
pen.se  favors,  power  to  decide  who  profits 
and  who  does  not.  and  how  much? 

As  the  Farm  Jouinal  remarked  edi- 
torially about  this  legislation,  when 
people  have  to  seek  favors  in  order  to 
prosper  or  even  survive,  all  manner  of 
skullduggery  is  absolutely  inevitable. 
Then  it  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  want  to  go  further  down  that  road. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not. 

As  it  is  we  have  had  a  Secretary  put- 
ting Billie  Sol  Estes  on  the  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Committee  after  his  Department 
had  fined  E.stes  for  illegal  acts. 

As  it  is  we  have  had  a  Department  of 
the  Government  leaving  the  Estes  ware- 
house bond  at  a  mere  fraction  of  his 
storage  responsibility. 

As  it  is  we  have  had  a  Department  of 
the  Government  failing  to  act  on  its 
own  investigation  until  the  scandal  re- 
ceived publicity. 

The  Congress  .should  establish  a  sys- 
tem to  remove  favoritism — not  to  open 
the  door  wider  for  it. 

Here  we  have  100.000  Federal  em- 
ployees mostly  engaged  in  handing  out 
$7  billion  of  tax  money  and  most  of  which 
is  for  not  growing  farm  commodities. 
The  farmers  are  told  what  they  must 
or  must  not  grow.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  where  only  20  percent  of  the 
farmers  grow  80  percent  of  the  crops, 
and  yet  the  80  percent  that  grow  20  per- 
cent of  the  crops  are  penalized  so  that 
the  20  percent  who  grow  80  percent  of 
the  crops  can  be  guaranteed  a  profit. 
If  there  is  a  profit  they  get  it  and  if 
there  is  a  loss  the  taxpayers  pay  it. 

This  Kennedy-Freeman  bill  would  .set 
up  .strict  and  compulsory  limitations  on 
feed  grain  acreage  and  marketing  for 
the  first  time.  Every  grower  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Government. 

As  for  wheat  regulation,  this  bill, 
according  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  would  be  an  administrative 
monstrosity.  It  would  establish  a  com- 
plicated multiple-price  system  costing 
more  than  $1  billion  per  year  on  exports 
alone.  Also  food  costs  to  the  bread - 
consuming  public  would  be  increased. 

The  dairy  program  in  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  Farm  Bureau,  would  be 
a  boondoggle  and  opening  wedge  for  a 
compulsory  milk  program.  The  Bureau 
describes  the  entire  bill  as  a  giant  step 
toward  strict  Government  controls  for 
all  of  agriculture. 

I  ask  again.  Dc-es  the  end  justify  the 
means? 

The  Farm  Bureau  says  this  bill  means 
inefficient  production  and  higher  con- 
sumer prices.  How  will  the  American 
housewife  like  that? 

This  organization  representing  1,600,- 
000  farm  families  opposes  the  bill  and 
says  it  will  result  in  politically  de- 
termined   and    regulated    farm   prices, 


more   Federal    bureaucracy   and   higher 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  bill  calls  for  supply-management 
with  a  system  of  committees  of  farmers, 
under  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  compulsory  features  of  the 
bill  have  been  de.scribed  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Washington  Post  as  lending  farm- 
ers the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  control  production.  Those 
are  innocent-sounding  words  but  I 
wonder  if  Government  can  lend  its  power 
over  production  and  prices  in  this  one 
field  why  cannot  Government  power  be 
loaned  in  others?  Can  Government  lend 
such  power  to  the  automobile  or  steel  in- 
mdustries?  In  a  depression  when  faim 
machinery  is  in  surplus,  will  Govei-n- 
mcnt  offer  supply-management  to  this 
busine.ss — under  a  yes  or  no  referen- 
dum— for  a  planned  economy?  How 
about  coal  and  oil?  How  about  metal 
mining?     How  about  zinc  and  lead? 

I  ask.  Does  the  end  justify  the  means? 
Where  is  this  legislation  leading  us? 

If  I  may  answer  myself.  I  would  assert 
the  supply -management  principle  would 
lead  America  away  from  free  enterprise, 
away  from  competitive  enterprise,  away 
from  freedom  itself. 

Does  the  short  term  end  justify  such 
long  time  means  and  eventual  loss  of  in- 
dividualism? This  is  welfare  statism. 
It  is  Government  paternalism.  It  is 
wrong. 

The  Washington  State  Fann  Bureau 
held  meetings  in  all  agricultural  areas  of 
my  State  and  found  our  farmers  almost 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  de- 
gree of  control  proposed  in  the  Kennedy- 
Freeman  bill. 

Washington  State  farmers  want  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  less  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  toward  an  uncon- 
trolled market  price  system.  They  op- 
pose being  offered  two  impossible  choices 
including  the  threat  of  surplus  dumpmg 
on  the  market  and  other  coercive  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  trend  away  from  repre- 
sentative government  and  toward  undue 
power  in  the  executive  branch.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration  on  this  bill 
I  sympathize  with,  but  the  end  does  not 
.justify  the  means. 

In  the  language  and  provisions  of  this 
bill  lie  the  greatest  danger  to  our  form 
of  government. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
stand  firm  and  reject  this  Fascist  type  of 
proposal  that  will  solve  nothing  but  in- 
stead would  violate  basic  and  inherent 
rights  of  citizens  against  compulsion  and 
Government  intervention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  no  end 
justifies  the  means  proposed  in  H.R. 
11222.     I  urge  its  decisive  defeat. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962  only  because  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  it  would  result  in  the 
automatic  return  to  much  of  the  subsidy 
program  of  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  I'aft  Benson  which  has  proved 
to  be  a  costly  failure. 


I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  the 
entire  farm  subsidy  price  support  and 
acreage  control  program  will  be  discon- 
tinued. I  regret  that  this  is  unlikely. 
however,  because  both  political  parties 
have  such  programs  in  their  platforms. 

I  consider  the  bill  under  consideration 
to  represent  an  improvement  in  a  bad 
situation  since  it  is  designed  to  reduce 
stagpering  surpluses  and  .save  the  Go\ - 
ernment  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollais 
in  storage  costs. 

We  have  heard  in  this  debate  outiaged 
cries  against  Government  controls  raised 
in  behalf  of  the  farmers.  However,  since 
our  farmers  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  Government  subsidies  for  years,  what 
right  do  they  have  to  resist  attempts  by 
the  Government  to  require  their  cooper- 
ation in  reducing  costly  surpluses?  They 
.'-hould  no  longer  be  allowed  to  accept 
rights  without  assuming  corresponding 
obligations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill 
will  not  come  into  operation  for  wheat 
farmers  unless  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
affected  vote  t-o  approve  it.  The  choice 
in  the  referendum  would  be  between  a 
crop  management  program  with  price 
supports  or  no  production  management 
program  and  no  price  support.  The  time 
has  come  for  our  farmers  to  realize  that 
they  cannot  have  Grovernment  price  sup- 
ports and  subsidies  without  Crovernment 
controls.     The  decision  is  now  theirs. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  so  much  emotional 
as  well  as  statistical  evidence  presented 
to  this  committee  concerning  this  bill  on 
a  question  which  has  been  so  frequently 
before  us,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  most  of  the  Members  who  are  not 
directly  interested  in  the  problems  of 
agriculture  become  a  bit  unhappy  and 
possibly  even  a  few  may  become  a  little 
confused  by  the  claims  and  the  counter 
claims  and  the  charges  and  the  counter 
charges  that  you  hear  from  the  well  of 
this  House. 

Most  of  you  folks  know  I  am  a  farmer 
from  the  Midwest,  a  grain  and  livestock 
farmer,  a  man  who  lives  on  a  family 
farm,  and  who  has  given  most  of  his  life 
to  agriculture  and  the  problems  thereof. 
I  would  like  to  think  as  I  talk  to  you 
for  a  little  while  here  this  afternoon 
that  I  am  talking  to  you  rather  as  a 
fanner  than  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress— as  a  farmer  from  my  district 
would  talk  to  you  if  he  had  this  very 
great  privilege  and  opportunity  that  I 
have  of  addressing  you. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  first  of 
all.  I  am  in  no  fashion  casting  any  dis- 
paragin,2  remarks  on  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  me.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  is  at  stake  here  today  is 
whether  compulsion  is  going  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  grain  and  livestock  seg- 
ment of  our  agricultural  economy  or  not. 
That  is  the  question — and  all  the  rest  of 
these  thmgs  are  more  or  less  adjunct 
to  that.  I  hope,  certainly  with  all  my 
heart,  that  compulsion  will  not  be  im- 
Ijosed  upon  the  feed  grain  and  livestock 
segment  of  our  economy. 

You  hav'  listened.  I  am  sure,  intently 
to  a  great  many  interesting  reasons  why 
we  should  or  we  should  not  be  in  favor 
of  tins.    Bdt  I  am  going  to  touch  upon 
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this  question  in  a  way  that  I  believe  it 
has  not  be^i  touched  upon  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  I  listened  with 
interest  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbbhnkthtI  ex- 
plained his  vote,  as  he  did  in  great  detail 
and  in  good  conscience.    He  said: 

This  will  not  be  good  for  my  district  and 
therefore  I  cannot  support. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  to  those  of 
you  who  are  from  districts  similar  to 
Mr.  Abkrnethy's,  where  you  have  small 
farms,  and  where  the  farmers  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  grain  they  raise  for 
their  livestock  as  their  chief  source  of 
living,  that  you  ought  to  be  opposed  to 
this  mandatory  provision  also.  One  of 
the  members  of  our  committee  said  to  a 
wavering  Member  the  other  day,  and  I 
heard  him  say  so,  "This  has  not  been  too 
good,  but  we  have  some  amendments  we 
are  going  to  offer  that  will  take  part  of 
the  sting  out  of  it."  But  I  say  to  you, 
this  is  a  principle  that  is  deeply  involved. 

Whatever  form  it  may  take  at  this 
stage  in  our  plans,  if  you  once  embark 
upon  a  compulsory  program,  the  burden 
eventually  will  fall  the  heaviest  upon 
your  small  grain  and  livestock  farmers. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be 
hurt  eventually. 

As  one  who  has  spent  his  entire  life- 
time in  a  rural  community  I  say  to  you 
that  the  great  stabilizing  influence  in 
this  country  of  ours  has  been  the  small 
family-sized  farm.  In  any  program  as 
far  reaching  as  this  the  big  farmers  can 
adjust  and  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves all  right,  however  we  may  op)erate 
here  in  the  Congress. 

It  was  my  privilege  just  a  week  ago  now 
to  sit  in  on  a  symposium  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  as  a  Representative  of 
the  House.  At  this  symposium,  we  lis- 
tened to  two  professors,  one  from  Ober- 
lin  College  and  one  frwn  Cornell  Uni- 
versity who  gave  us  a  history  of  the  land 
policy  of  this  country  since  its  begin- 
ning. The  chief  criticism  I  heard 
throughout  their  iiscussion — and  it  was 
not  a  particularly  impassioned  discus- 
sion, it  was  more  or  less  a  matter-of- 
fact  relation  of  what  had  happened — 
the  theme  that  I  detected  throughout 
this  whole  thing  was  that  the  congres- 
sional policies  throughout  the  years  with 
regard  to  land  use  had  been:  "While  this 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  it  is 
the  easy  way.  It  is  expedient." 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  hobbled 
along  with  this  philosophy  not  of  pro- 
viding basic  solutions  but  because  it  is 
the  easy  way  to  do  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  solution  that  is  offered 
in  this  bill  came  as  a  result  of  frustra- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  detected  that  in 
the  debate  here  today.  The  proponents 
are  frustrated  with  the  complexities  of 
the  problems,  and  they  want  the  easy 
answer. 

Let  me  say  to  those  of  jrou  who  live  in 
consumer  districts  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  rests  upon  and  is 
based  upon  the  amount  of  meat  that 
the  people  can  afford  to  have  in  their 
daily  diet.  In  that  respect  this  country 
of  ours  has  exceeded  all  other  countries 
in  the  world  in  ability  to  provide  not 
only  good  food  but  a  high  standard  of 
living.    This  is  indicated  by   the  con- 


sumption of  meat,  not  one  type  of  meat 
alone  but  various  types  of  meat.  All  of 
these  meat  products,  of  course,  are  the 
net  result  of  the  food  produced  in  this 
country.  You  could  not  have  meat  in 
the  diet  of  your  people  if  you  did  not 
have  feed  grains. 

In  an  effort  to  do  away  with  the  feed 
grain  sunilus  they  are  imposing  a  pro- 
gram that  I  think,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, will  ultimately  make  for  higher 
priced  meats.  It  is  not  something  that 
is  going  to  happen  today  or  tomorrow, 
but  eventually  it  will  happen.  Livestock 
growing  that  stretches  from  one  coast 
to  the  other  provides  two-thirds  of  the 
total  agricultural  income  of  this  country 
of  ours  and  has  through  the  years  pro- 
vided us  an  efficient  and  very  well  or- 
ganized productive  effort  It  has  made 
available  for  the  people  of  this  country 
meat  in  great  quantities,  selective  meat 
of  the  finest  quality  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  This  is  the  type  of 
standard  of  living  that  we  like  to  talk 
about  to  our  consumers. 

But  I  say  to  you  in  this  instance  you 
are  tampering  with  a  very  fine  efficient 
system,  and  I  believe  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity I  possess  that  if  we  were  to  em- 
bark upon  a  compulsory  program  of  the 
type  indicated  and  recommended  here 
we  are  eventually  going  to  destroy  the 
great  livestock  industry  of  this  country. 
These  to  me  are  very  substantial  rea- 
sons. I  have  tried  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table in  tJie  matter.  I  hope  the  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  will  not  impose  a  compul- 
sory prog;ram  upon  the  grain  and  live- 
stock farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Roush]. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm 
bill  which  is  now  before  us  contains  fea- 
tures which  are,  on  the  whole,  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indiana  farm- 
ers that  I  represent,  and  which  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

Provisions  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams proposed  in  the  bill  could,  and 
in  my  judgment  will,  have  a  harmful 
affect  on  the  farm  community  and  on 
the  long-range  farm  income  of  my  con- 
stituents. What  are  the  provisions  which 
bother  me?  First,  the  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  wheat.  My  farmers  are  primarily 
small  acreage  wheatgrowers.  These 
fanners  of  my  district  grow  Soft  Winter 
wheat,  a  commodity  not  in  surplus;  yet 
this  bill  would  impose  upon  them  the 
same  controls,  the  same  programs  as 
are  imposed  on  those  responsible  for  the 
farm  problem.  They  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized to  account  for  the  excessive  crops 
of  western  growers  of  other  types  of 
wheat. 

And  then  the  provisions  pertaining  to 
feed  grain  bother  me.  If  the  bill  passes 
in  its  prtaent  form,  the  cattle  feeders 
and  poultry  farmers  who  grow  the  grain 
they  feed,  would  be  seriously  affected. 
Try  to  tell  this  fanner  that  he  has  to 
cut  his  acreage  and  you  have  a  very 
hostile  and  belligerent  man  to  contend 
with.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
he  is  right.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  whatever  quantities  of  grain  that 


he  can  normally  use  in  his  own  farm 
(H>eration.  I  strongly  object  to  any  pro- 
vision which  would  prevent  him  from 
doing  this. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  the  Wll  passes 
in  its  present  form,  the  farmers  of  my 
district  would  reject  the  commodity  pro- 
!?rams  by  a  large  vote,  but  the  refer- 
endums  would  probably  be  passed  by 
the  national  vote.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
country  should  pass  on  only  one  of  the 
two  commodity  referendums,  the  effect 
on  the  small  acreage  farmers  of  my  dis- 
trict would  be  serious.  The  supply  of  the 
unregulated  commodity  would  compete 
destructively  with  the  regulated  com- 
modity and  the  farmers  of  my  district 
would  be  among  the  losers. 

I  support  the  goal  of  the  proposals  to 
cut  the  costs  of  the  farm  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  voluntary  emergency  commod- 
ity programs  developed  last  year  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  Secretary 
Freeman  have  been  extremely  effective 
in  this  regard.  I  feel  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  extended  for  another 
year  and  that  a  long-range  program  to 
provide  eventual  withdrawal  from  the 
support  programs  should  be  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  next  Congress.  My 
survey  of  farm  opinion  in  the  district 
confirms  my  thinking  on  the  farm  pro- 
grams. I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
interests  of  my  farm  constituents  must 
be  protected. 

Replies  from  a  farm  questionnaire 
mailed  to  nearly  14,000  Fifth  District 
farmers  indicate  that,  if  faced  with  the 
referendum  choices  offered  by  the  pro- 
posal on  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs, 
farmers  in  the  district  would  vote  "no" 
by  a  margin  of  nearly  8  to  1.  The  poll 
also  indicated  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  dairy  farmers  would  like 
to  participate  in  a  voluntary  dairy  con- 
trol program.  This  opposition  comes  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  believe  the  proposed  pro- 
grams would  offer  them  a  better  or  simi- 
lar personal  farm  income,  at  least  in  the 
first  years  of  the  program's  operations. 

Most  farmers  would  prefer  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  commodity  pro- 
grams in  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  the 
new  plan.  Many  voiced  a  preference 
that  the  Government  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  commodity  programs  im- 
mediately. Nearly  all  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  believed  a  planned 
and  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  pro- 
prams  over  a  period  of  years  should  be  a 
goal  of  any  agriculture  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation as  now  proposed  might  be  amend- 
ed. I  would  support  amendments  which 
would  raise  exempted  acreage  from  25 
to  40  acres.  Another  amendment  which 
I  think  is  a  must,  is  one  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
acreage  allotment  for  any  class  of  wheat 
which  would  be  in  short  supply.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  exempt  a  farmer 
from  feed  grain  allotments  who  intends 
to  feed  in  his  own  operation  the  grain 
he  is  growing. 

I  should  advise  the  membership  that 
although  these  amendments  will  improve 
the  bill.  I  cannot  support  the  bill  on  final 
passage  as  long  as  the  presently  pro- 
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pHjsed  mandatory  controls  are  imposed  on 
Indiana  farmers  to  take  care  of  a  prob- 
lem which  is  not  of  their  own  making.  I 
want  a  farm  bill  which  will  solve  the 
farm  problem  which  confronts  this  Na- 
tion. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  a  bill 
which  will  protec:;  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
the  farmers  of  my  district  are  so  very 
much  a  part  of. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  commejid  the  members  of  the 
committee  because  in  the  8  years  I  have 
been  here  I  do  not  know  of  a  time  when 
we  have  spent  more  hours  of  delibera- 
tion and  discussion  on  a  bill  than  we  have 
on  the  one  that  is  before  us  today.  I 
feel  that  all  Members  here  are  sincere 
in  the  views  that  they  have  taken.  But. 
we  are  now  reaching  the  point  of  deci- 
sion. 

I  have  heard  a  ?reat  deal  of  talk  about 
each  individual  Member's  position.  I 
have  heard  talk  about  freedom  for  the 
American  farme;-.  I  have  heard  talk 
al>out  that  fact  that  certain  Members 
are  against  controls. 

We  are  now  about  to  make  a  decision 
and  vote. 

I  have  seen  a  rreat  deal  of  inconsist- 
ency here.  Just  cay  before  yesterday  we 
considered  a  bill  that  was  a  supply-man- 
agement bill  of  the  purest  and  simplest 
type  I  have  ever  seen.  It  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  more  power  of  con- 
trol than  any  we  have  voted  on  in  this 
Congress.  With  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  FindleyI, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  who  took 
a  consistent  view  in  the  committee,  those 
who  are  oppx)sed  to  this  bill  voted  for  a 
controlled  production,  for  supply-man- 
agement and  to  ?ive  the  Secretary  au- 
thority, which  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill. 

So  here  we  are  at  the  hour  of  deci- 
sion. 

Which  way  are  you  going?  There 
are  two  ways  we  can  go  in  an  agricul- 
tural program.  One  is  the  control  and 
support  route,  in  which  case  we  can  con- 
trol production  and  in  return  the  farmer 
can  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. The  other  is,  we  can  go  the  free- 
dom route,  in  which  case  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  thit.  House  do  not  agree, 
that  the  farmer  or  anyone  else  who  does 
not  make  a  contribution  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  thirgs  which  he  is  supply- 
ing should  have  supports.  That  is  the 
decision  we  are  going  to  make  todav. 
That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

You  will  have  to  vote  for  a  farm  bill 
today  or  tomorrow.  If  you  vote,  you  are 
either  going  to  \ote  for  the  bill  that  is 
presented  here  bj-  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture or  you  .ire  going  to  vote  for  a 
bill  that  is  now  law,  passed  in  1958, 
known  as  the  Eenson  bilL  That  bill 
provides  for  unlimited  production,  with 
a  guaranteed  support  price.  That  sup- 
port price  is  so  hiaih  that  it  has  amassed 
great  surpluses.    It  has  filled  our  bins. 

It  is  costing  about  a  million  dollars  a 
day  to  store  the  .surpluses,  and  by  1966 
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if  you  vote  against  this  bill  and  we  re- 
vert to  the  1958  law,  you  will  then  be 
paying  for  storage  alone  about  $1^4 
billion,  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
day.  That  is  the  choice  you  have. 
Which  one  of  these  programs  are  you 
going  to  vote  for? 

There  are  now  a  lot  of  bleeding  hearts 
for  the  farmer.  We  have  heard  that 
the  emergency  feed  grain  program  is  a 
good  one,  and  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  act  for  another  2  years. 

What  hapF>ened  when  we  had  that  bill 
up  for  consideration  in  1961.  Todays 
proponents  of  that  program  said  it  was 
no  good,  that  it  was  going  to  regiment 
the  farmers,  and  they  voted  against  it. 
They  voted  no.  They  voted  to  recom- 
mit the  bill,  and  they  voted  against 
final  passage. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  "Johnnie-come- 
lately"  on  social  security.  All  those 
people  who  voted  against  it  now  say  it  is 
a  great  program,  and  they  try  to  take 
credit  for  it. 

The  distinguished  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  said  he 
asked  the  Secretary.  Will  this  voluntary 
program  work?    It  is  doing  a  good  job. 

He  voted  for  a  motion  to  recommit. 
He  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  was  in 
the  House.  But,  the  present  emergency 
program  is  self-defeating.  As  the  farm- 
ers take  their  production  off  the  market, 
the  price  increases,  and  it  has  a  built-in 
self-defeating  gadget,  and  it  was  never 
intended  except  as  a  temporary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOE\^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Of  course,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  no  Intention  of  em- 
barassing  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  he  had  carefully  read  the  Record,  he 
would  have  found  that  I  did  vote  against 
the  bill  on  account  of  some  of  its  bad 
features,  especially  section  3.  which 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture complete  control  of  the  feed 
grain  program. 

It  was  proposed  that  he  be  authorized 
to  dump  wheat  on  the  open  market  at  17 
percent  below  price  supports,  and  I  op- 
posed that.  I  voted  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  conference,  and  I  voted 
for  the  conference  repKjrt  because  the 
conferees  completely  eliminated  section 
3,  to  which  I  was  opposed.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  check  the  Record,  he  will 
find  that  I  made  a  10-minute  speech  to 
the  House  urging  them  to  approve  the 
conference  report,  and  I  voted  for  the 
same. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

You  know,  tliere  are  a  number  of  peo- 
ple here  today  that  would  like  to  get  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue,  but  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  vote  for  the  bill  before  you 
which  gives  the  fanners  the  right  to 
select  their  program  through  referen- 
dum. Two-thirds  of  them  have  to  ap- 
prove it.  How  many  of  you  would  be 
here  today  if  a  two-thirds  majority  were 
required?    This  is  what  we  are  telling 


the  farmers:  Two-thirds  of  you  must 
vote  in  favor  of  this  program,  or  it  does 
not  go  into  effect. 

What  is  the  alternative?  We  are  tell- 
ing them,  if  you  vote  for  it,  we  will  put 
this  controlled  management  program 
into  effect  and  give  you  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  your  investment,  but  you  make 
your  choice.  You  go  the  way  you  want. 
You  either  vote  for  it  and  you  get  sup- 
ports, or  you  vote  against  it  and  the 
Government  gets  out. 

Mr.  COOUEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOIjEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
worked  for  weeks  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  months 
would  be  more  in  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, did  anyt)ody  on  that  committee 
offer  an  amendment  to  carry  forward  the 
voluntaiT  feed  grains  program  which  is 
now  in  operation  and  which  we  now  hear 
so  much  praise  for  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  To  my  knowledge, 
before  the  full  committee,  no  one  offered 
that  amendment.  I  will  say  in  behalf  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  that  be- 
fore the  Peed  Grains  Subcommittee  he 
asked  the  question,  whether  we  were  go- 
ing to  go  the  control  route  or  whether 
we  were  going  the  voluntary  route,  A 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  majority  of  the 
subcommitU^e  members  agreed  that  we 
would  give  the  farmer  the  choice  of  go- 
ing the  control  route  or  the  freedom 
route. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  To  my  knowledge,  it 
was  not  introduced.  It  is  just  something 
that  I  heard  of  since  we  started  the  de- 
bate. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ranking 
minority  member  if  he  now  intends  to 
offer  that  type  of  a  substitute  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  is  my  intention  to 
propose  a  substitute  to  title  4  of  the  bill 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  would  respectfully 
give  the  majority  a  copy  of  what  he  in- 
tends to  offer  so  that  we  can  consider  It. 
As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  we  sat  in 
committee  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  hour  after  hour,  and  it  was  not 
offered.  It  is  true  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qrni]  offered  a 
substitute  in  his  own  right,  but  that  did 
not  include  this  particular  feature. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  he  offered  that 
only  just  before  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  was  going  to  add. 
that  was  offered  just  before  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  ever  see  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  did  not.  and  to  my 
knowledge  nobody  else  did. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Have  you  seen  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment  now? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  have  not,  and  that 
is  why  I  asked  if  the  amendment  was 
going  to  be  offered  at  this  late  date. 
Certainly  the  majority  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  tj'pe  of  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  proposed. 
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Permit  me.  please,  to  proceed,  and  I 
shall  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Coolet]  yield  to  me  some 
additional  time?  If  the  gentleman  can- 
not, I  cannot  yield  at  this  time.    Could 

1  have  5  additional  minutes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man?   I  am  Just  getting  started. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield  the  gentleman 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  family 
farmer,  «md  they  say  the  family  farmer 
is  not  taken  care  of  in  this  bill.  You 
know,  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  we  did 
not  mention  the  family  farmer  in  this 
bill  is  because  last  year  a  number  of 
people  on  the  committee  voted  to  strike 
out  the  words  "family  farmer"  in  the 
title  of  the  bill  then  under  consideration. 
Can  anyone  imagine  such  a  thing? 
Then,  those  bleeding  hearts  come  here 
and  start  crying  for  the  family  farmer. 
I  want  to  maintain  the  family  farmer  as 
a  way  of  life,  as  an  institution  of  Amer- 
ica, and  as  an  institution  of  its  economy. 
I  plan  to  introduce  some  amendments 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  them.  If 
you  need  a  copy  of  them  I  shall  be  glad 
to  submit  a  copy  to  you.  Permit  me  to 
briefly  explain  the  amendments  which 
I  propose  to  offer.  First  is  the  growing 
of  ensilage.  If  he  grew  ensilage  on  his 
farm  in  1959  and  1960,  he  may  now  grow 
it  under  the  bill  without  considering  it  in 
his  feed  base,  the  same  amount  as  he 
grew  earlier. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  short- 
age of  certain  types  of  wheat.  We  heard 
a  lot  about  it  last  year,  but  it  did  not 
materialize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  amend- 
ment that  I  shall  offer  to  this  effect:  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  there 
is  a  shortage  of  any  type  or  variety  of 
wheat,  he  may  increase  allotment  for 
that  type  In  order  to  insure  the  baker, 
candy  manufacturers,  and  other  users  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  wheat,  and 
thereby  give  to  the  growers  of  that  type 
of  wheat  this  additional  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  another 
amendment  which  is  the  40-acre  provi- 
sion. In  other  words,  anyone  who 
raises  up  to  a  40-acre  base  is  given  the 
freedom  of  choice.  He  may  either  go  in- 
to the  program  or  he  may  stay  out.  If 
he  goes  into  the  program  voluntarily  he 
takes  the  cuts  and  he  gets  the  support 
price.  If  he  stays  out  of  the  program, 
he  goes  ahead  and  raises  up  to  his  base 
acres  without  any  penalty  provision. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  propose 
another  family  farm  amendment.  This 
is  the  last  amendment  that  I  intend  to 
offer,  which  I  think  is  a  good  one 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  have  1  additional  minute  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  grazing  allotment 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  the  grazing  amendment,  which  is  a 
family  farm  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  these  bleeding 
hearts  talk  about  the  fact  that  you  can- 


not feed  grain,  which  you  raise  on  the 
farm,  to  your  livestock.  However, 
through  this  amendment  we  propose  to 
give  the  farmers  more  freedom  of  choice. 
What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  are  going 
to  let  him  decide  in  his  own  right.  The 
payment  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  50 
percent  the  first  year,  then  40  percent, 
smd  th(m  30  percent.  We  are  going  to 
say  that  he  has  the  choice  of  accepting 
this  or  grazing  the  land,  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

I  ask  you.  how  much  fairer  could  you 
be  to  the  family  farmer? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question : 

We  have  had  a  good  program  for  the 
growers  of  peanuts  and  cotton.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
what  effect  would  the  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  have  on  our  cotton  and  peanut 
production  ? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  asked  that  ques- 
tion. You  cannot  continue  a  successful 
program  for  peanuts,  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  with  an  agriculture  that  is  di- 
vided, and  with  a  surplus  that  is  mount- 
ing in  feed  grains,  wheat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  so  forth.  You  will  bring  the 
house  of  agriculture  down  on  yourself, 
and  its  present  successful  programs  will 
fail  also.  A  house  cannot  continue  di- 
vided against  itself. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  again  hearing  the  same  old  record 
without  the  benefit  of  even  a  new  needle. 
It  is  just  like  the  Chinaman  said  about 
the  foghorn.  He  said,  'The  foghorn 
blow  and  blow  and  blow,  but  the  fog 
comes  just  the  same." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  that 
same  type  of  speech  on  this  floor  during 
the  12  years  that  I  have  been  here.  I 
heard  the  same  impassioned  plea  2  years 
ago  to  pass  the  present  feed  grain  bill 
that  now  they  want  to  junk.  It  was  a 
brand-new  bill.  What  I  cannot  under- 
stand Ls  that  during  all  of  these  12  years, 
every  year  they  have  come  before  this 
House  with  a  bill  that  would  reduce  the 
surpluses  but  which  would  increase  the 
farmers'  income,  and  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers less  money. 

That  would  have  been  a  very  fine  trick 
for  Houdini  to  perform,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. If  we  are  going  to  spend  not  as 
much  money  to  buy  more  wheat  from  the 
farmer  for  more  money,  who  is  going  to 
pick  up  the  difference?  The  gentlemen 
from  the  city  districts  and  the  consumer 
areas  can  answer  that  one. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  confusion 
here  as  to  just  what  the  minority  has 
tried  to  do  during  all  these  weeks.  It 
was  said  that  no  substitute  was  offered. 
For  the  minority  side  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  offer  a  substitute  for  a 
majority  bill  would  be  just  as  ineffective 
as  whistling  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
on  the  courthouse  square  in  Moscow. 
They  have  21  members  and  we  have  14. 


Why  on  earth  are  the  21  members  of  the 
committee  so  concerned  about  getting 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  14? 
They  do  not  want  cooperation.  What 
they  want  is  acquiescence  and  some  of 
us  did  not  feel  that  we  could  possibly 
acquiesce,  as  much  as  we  love  the 
majority. 

It  is  just  like  the  old  farmer  who  owned 
51  percent  of  the  stock  in  a  bank.  This 
old  Dutchman  would  have  a  stockholders 
meeting  every  year  and  he  would  let 
everybody  connected  with  the  bank  make 
reports,  make  suggestions  and  make 
speeches.  And  when  they  got  all 
through,  he  would  say,  "Well,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  own  51  percent  of  the  stock. 
I  vote  51  percent  of  the  stock  for  Mr. 
Jones  for  president.  And  Mr.  Jones  is 
elected  president."  And  he  went  all  the 
way  down  through  the  other  offices  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  and  he  said.  "51 
percent  of  the  stock  votes  for  adjourn- 
ment." 

Now  they  have  51  percent  of  the  stock 
and  we  are  like  the  people  who  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  speeches  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  end  they  have  51  per- 
cent of  the  stock. 

They  have  talked  about  the  bleeding 
hearts,  and  so  forth ;  my  heart  really  does 
bleed  for  a  man  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  represents  a  consumer  area.  He  is 
going  to  get  into  trouble  one  way  or  the 
other.  Either  he  is  going  to  make  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  very  unhappy 
or  he  is  going  to  make  a  great  many 
constituents  back  home  very  unhappy. 

Some  stupid  taxpayer  this  fall  mav 
say:  "Why  is  it  that  you  voted  for  ail 
those  bills  for  the  past  10  years  that 
created  $9  billion  worth  of  siirplus,  and 
that  cost  $1  biUion  a  year  to  store?  ' 
And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  say. 
You  can  say: 

"The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
speaker  who  just  preceded  me  told  me 
that  it  would  save  money  and  that  it  did 
save  money."  And  the  stupid  guy  is 
liable  to  say:  "Well,  how  many  billion 
dollars  would  we  have  had  to  invest  if 
we  had  not  had  all  those  good  bills?" 

You  people  from  the  consimier  areas. 
I  think,  are  going  to  be  smart  enough  to 
figure  out  how  you  can  pay  a  farmer 
more  money  for  less  wheat  and  do  it 
with  less  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
discussion  here  about  former  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and  about 
blocking  movements,  and  so  forth.  Now. 
I  have  never  been  partisan  on  this  floor. 
I  have  never  opposed  a  bill  just  because 
it  was  presented  by  the  majority.  I  have 
never  supported  a  bill  just  because  it 
was  presented  by  my  own  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  But  the  discussion  this 
morning  was  that  a  former  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Republican  side,  under  Mr.  Benson, 
had  made  some  particular  kind  of  a 
statement.  I  do  not  know  what  his  state- 
ment was  and  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he 
made  it,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
accept  no  more  responsibility  for  what 
the  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  Mr.  Benson  said 
than  I  ask  you  gentlemen  on  this  side  to 
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assume  the  resp<jnsibility  for  what  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultuire  under 
Mr.  Freeman  did  in  a  certain  clothing 
store  in  Dallas.  Tex.  I  think  both  are 
completely  immaterial  as  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned. 

This  bill  will  net  save  money  any  more 
than  the  bills  during  the  past  10  years 
saved  money.  The  farmers  do  not  want 
it.  It  was  suggested  a  minute  ago  that 
most  of  us  are  just  bleeding  hearts  for 
the  farmers.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  preceded  me  that  he  cannot  find 
any  farmers  out  m  my  district  who  will 
think  his  heart  is  bleeding  for  them  if  he 
is  going  to  try  to  use  this  bill  to  hog-tie 
and  hobble  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton  ]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
pear this  morning  as  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  sections  in 
the  Nation,  in  New  York  State.  I  may 
say  with  some  modesty  that  I  have  rep- 
resented this  agricultural  area  so  suc- 
cessfully that  note  was  taken  of  this  fact 
recently  by  the  Republican  legislature  in 
my  State  in  their  reapportionment  ses- 
sion when  they  decided  to  give  me  six 
more  agricultural  counties  and  take  away 
one  of  my  industrial  counties. 

Actually,  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  have  little  effect  on  the  agri- 
cultural area  of  New  York  State,  but 
there  is  in  this  bill  an  onf>ortunity,  it 
seems  to  me.  foi'  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  tl^ie  dairy  industry  in  New 
York  State  and  with  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  entire  Northeast  to  do  something 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  our  State  and  our  area  and 
to  correct  the  very  serious  threat  to  their 
income  and  to  their  market  stability  that 
was  created  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  throwing  out  the  so- 
called  compensatory  payments  provision 
of  milk  marketing  order  No.  2.  This  is 
simply  a  provision  that  those  who  benefit 
from  the  order  fhall  assume  their  fair 
share  of  its  responsibilities. 

I  have  an  ameridment,  which  I  plan  to 
offer  under  the  5 -minute  rule,  to  restore 
the  legislative  authority  for  this  ar- 
rangement which  the  Supreme  Court 
found  to  be  presently  lacking.  Members 
who  are  interested  in  this  amendment 
will  find  it  included  in  H.R.  12138,  with 
a  discussion  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  page  10521  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  June  14.  This  bill  would  be  added 
as  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  on 
page  88.  line  3,  tlius  restoring  an  essen- 
tial provision  o..  our  New  York-New 
Jersey  milk  marketing  order  and  other 
milk  marketing  orders  that  must  be  done 
if  our  farmers  ar«;  to  survive. 

So  here  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of 
us  in  New  York  New  Jersey,  and  the 
entire  Northeast  to  do  something  con- 
structive in  this  farm  bill  to  help  our 
own  dairy  farme:s.  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  some  committee  to  turn  in  a  re- 
port. We  in  Conijress  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  act.  So  let  us  exercise  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  exercise  it  now  when  we 
have  the  opportimity. 

Mention  has  been  made  on  the  floor, 
and  the  previous  speaker  mentioned  it 
again,  of  the  disclosures  in  the  Fountain 


committee  of  a  kind  of  plan  by  our  Re- 
publican friends  to  offer  only  blind  op- 
position to  all  farm  legislation.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Republican  Party  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  plan  was  the  present  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Gtovemor  in  my 
State  of  New  York,  one  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. I  was  not  surprised  he  attended 
this  meeting  because  he  has  done  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  help  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  New  York  State  except  to  attack 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  to  try  to  take  credit 
for  the  defeat  of  the  National  Milk  Sani- 
tation bill  which  some  of  us  down  here 
actually  succeeded  in  killing  in  commit- 
tee last  year. 

Although  on  the  15th  of  June  I  an- 
nounced I  was  introducing  this  sunend- 
ment  of  mine  to  help  the  dairy  farmers 
in  New  York.  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
the  Governor  of  New  York  nor  from  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  which 
should  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  dairy  farmers.  Here  Is  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  Governor  of  New  York 
to  show  that  he  really  is  interested  in 
New  York  State  dairy  farmers. 

I  have  today  wired  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  challenged  him  to  line  up  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  in  support  of 
the  Stratton  amendment,  and  to  come 
out  before  noon  tomorrow  personally  in 
support  of  my  amendment  to  use  this 
present  farm  bill  as  a  means  of  lending 
support  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State.  I  look  forward  to  his  reply. 
When  I  offer  my  amendment  on  tomor- 
row I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
that  reply  has  been.  I  do  hope  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  \^ill  go  along  with  us  so  that 
we  can  get  the  full  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  for  this  important 
amendment.  In  this  way  the  Republican 
candidate  can  prove  what  he  has  not  yet 
demonstrated,  that  he  is  after  all  willing 
to  help  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing the  rhetorical  questioning  that 
occurred  a  little  earlier  today,  does  any- 
one deny  that  the  land  of  cotton  is  under 
acreage  allotments?  Does  anyone  deny 
that  this  bill  would  establish  acreage  al- 
lotments for  the  Corn  Belt?  Does  any- 
one deny  that  Billie  Sol  Estes  got  in 
trouble  because  he  was  trying  to  buy  up 
the  right  to  grow,  which  is  embodied  in 
acreage  allotments  for  cotton?  Does 
anyone  deny  that  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  in  the  Corn 
Belt  the  same  type  of  bureaucratic  briar 
patch  in  which  Billie  Sol  Estes  operated 
in  the  land  of  cotton? 

A  lot  of  attention  has  been  devoted 
in  this  debate  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
programs.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  statements  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  which  show 
clearly  that  the  feed  grains  section 
would  heap  new  burdens  on  taxpayers 
rather  than  less — and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  who  re- 
minded us  that  even  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  PYeeman,  who  cannot 
be  exjjected  to  give  an  overly  conserva- 


tive estimate  of  savings,  estimates  that 
the  wheat  section  will  save  a  modest  $29 
million. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  Mr. 
Freeman  once  claimed  the  1961  feed 
gTEiins  program  would  save  a  half-bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  and  now  says  the  feed 
grains  program  is  too  exc>ensive  to  con- 
tinue, we  would  indeed  be  optimistic  if 
we  concluded  that  the  wheat  section  will 
save  a  single  dime. 

The  dairy  section  will  surely  prove  to 
be  a  boondoggle  of  first  magnitude.  The 
proposal  would  pay  dairy  fanners  for 
cutting  back  in  production,  but  provides 
no  effective  restraint  against  moving  the 
same  cows  across  the  fence,  to  continue 
in  production  just  the  same  for  another 
farmer. 

If  Mr.  Freeman  had  trouble  chasing 
down  elusive  "phantom  acres'  in  ad- 
ministering the  feed  grains  program — 
and  trouble  he  had  to  the  extent  of  $150 
million — think  of  the  handicap  he  will 
face  in  chasing  phantom  cows. 

The  bill  provides  payments  for  dairy 
farmers  who  reduce  milk  production,  but 
it  fails  to  provide  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  cows  themselves.  Just 
how  the  cows  will  be  taken  out  of  milk 
production,  short  of  the  slaughterhouse, 
is  not  clear.  Will  the  New  Frontier  in- 
stall faucets  on  the  cows?  If  so,  I  pre- 
dict massive  discomfort  in  the  land  of 
lakes. 

Let  us  face  it.  This  bill  confronts  the 
taxpayer  with  a  heavier  load,  not  a 
lighter  load. 

The  cost  angle  is  important  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  the  most  important  asp>ect 
of  this  legi-slation. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  be- 
come so  ab:3orbed  in  dollars  and  cents 
and  neglect  the  fundamental  changes 
this  bill  would  cause  in  American  agri- 
culture. 

This  bill  is  but  a  skirmish.  It  is  a  skir- 
mish m  a  long-range  assault  on  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  marketplace  system.  It 
is  a  product  of  economic  plsomers  who 
have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  market- 
place system  or  in  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  to  run  his  own  affairs. 
I  say  it  is  just  a  skirmish.  This  Congress 
has  taken  part  in  many  skirmishes  and 
so  have  previous  Congresses  over  the 
period  of  30  years.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception in  those  skirmishes  those  who 
believe  in  private  enterprise  have  been 
the  losers.  If  H.R.  11222  passes,  it  will 
further  weaken  private  enterprise  and 
heap  new  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
economic  planners.  This  will  strengthen 
the  planners  for  the  next  skirmish  and 
those  who  fight  for  freedom  will  be  that 
much  weaker. 

In  effect,  the  bill  says,  "Look  at  the 
farm  mess.  We  have  got  to  put  the 
farmer  in  chains  in  order  to  keep  him 
out  of  trouble."  That  is  the  same  doleful 
tune  of  every  would-be  d-ctator  thiough 
the  ages.  In  the  guise  of  helping  the 
farmer,  the  Federal  Government  has 
messed  around  with  one  program  after 
the  other  for  30  years.  True,  the 
farmer  is  in  trouble,  but  not  from  his 
own  lack  of  ability.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  efficient  farmer  in  the 
world  and  given  the  opportunity  can  win 
expanding  world  markets  through  the 
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private  enterprise  marketplace  system. 
But  the  farmer  is  in  trouble  today  be- 
cause of  the  unwise  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  past  years.  Is  it  proper 
then  to  get  him  into  still  worse  trouble 
through  more  unwise  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government?  The  sur- 
plus stocks  exist  because  of  unwise  Fed- 
eral programs  of  the  past.  The  farmer 
is  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  because  of  un- 
wise Federal  fiscal  policies,  policies  which 
have  doubled  the  price  the  farmer  has 
to  pay  while  other  Federal  policies  have 
created  surplus  stocks  which  depress  the 
prices  that  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
produce.  The  farmer  is  losing  markets 
because  of  unwise  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  of  Govern- 
ment policies  the  American  tobacco 
farmers  are  not  getting  their  share  of 
rising  world  markets.  Because  of  Gov- 
ernment policies,  the  land  of  cotton  is 
in  trouble.  The  cotton  contraption  got 
so  bogged  down  this  year  that  the  Pres- 
ident demanded  and  got  authority  to  rig 
world  cotton  textile  markets  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  contraption  clanking  along. 

The  problems  of  the  farmer  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Government  is  to  blame,  not  the 
farmer.  And  what  is  our  answer?  More 
of  the  same  nonsense,  more  of  the  same 
interference  with  the  private  enterprise 
system,  more  socialistic  schemes  from 
the  economic  planners,  more  burdens  for 
the  taxpayers. 

What  is  needed  is  not  more  Govern- 
ment, but  less. 

The  Republicans  did  not  attempt  to 
sweeten  up  the  bill,  because  there  is  no 
way  to  make  the  police  state  palatable 
to  the  American  farmer. 

Last  year's  feed  grain  program  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  private  enterprise 
system.  How  anyone  can  agree  to  the 
administration's  feed  grain  program  I 
do  not  know.  The  administration  of  this 
program  has  weakened  the  private  en- 
terprise merchandising  of  grain.  The 
leader  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Chicago,  com- 
menting on  the  administration  of  the 
1961  feed  grains  program  used  these 
words : 

One  can  only  Judge  that  there  is  a  certain 
group  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  Is  bent  on  destroying  American  free 
enterprise. 

This  was  a  leader  of  the  AFL-CIO 
speaking. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unwisely  raised  supports  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, helping  to  cause  a  new  glut  in  dairy 
products.  Early  this  year  he  asked  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  dignify  this 
error  and  compound  it  by  ordering  an 
extension  of  supports  at  this  artificial 
and  unwise  level.  The  committee  refused 
to  do  so.  Most  of  us  realized  that  this 
was  the  same  old  story. 

We  pass  bad  laws  and  get  commodities 
into  trouble.  Then  the  economic  plan- 
ners have  a  stronger  argument  to  de- 
mand still  more  power. 

We  could  see  this  familiar  pattern 
with  unusual  clarity  because  we  had  had 
a  look  at  H.R.  10010,  the  original  farm 
bill  of  the  administration,  which  in- 
cluded the  tightest  straitjacket  ever  de- 
signed for  dairy  farmers,  a  control  pro- 
gram that  even  provided  up  to  1  year 


in  the  penitentiary  for  dairy  farmers 
who  failed  to  make  reports  and  keep 
records  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
might  prescribe. 

This  is  but  one  skirmish  in  the  long- 
range  attack  on  the  private  enterprise 
system.  Whether  it  is  by  accident  or 
design  either  way  the  pattern  is  clear: 
It  provides  for  the  takeover  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  American  agriculture. 

H.R.  11222  is  but  one  step  in  the  proc- 
ess. We  saw  in  H.R.  10010  what  the 
administration  really  wants:  Prison 
terms  for  farmers  and  the  power  to  take 
over  farms  through  eminent  domain. 

This  bill  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
administration  to  come  back  and  get 
what  it  really  wants,  dictatorial  control 
of  American  farms. 

In  this  New  Frontier  of  agriculture  the 
incentive  of  the  marketplace  is  to  be 
replaced  by  the  compulsion  of  fear. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere  in  his  argument  and  I 
respect  his  views.  I  noted  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  something  to  say  with  recard 
to  cotton  allotments  and  the  allotment 
system.  Would  he  care  to  make  further 
comment  regarding  the  cotton  program? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  We  would  be 
very  wise  indeed  to  get  away  from  the 
artificial  controls  that  have  been  placed 
on  cotton.  We  have  seen  this  world  cot- 
ton control  program  force  us  to  the  point 
where  now  we  have  to  protect  the  New 
England  textile  industry  from  imports 
from  Japanese  factories.  It  is  broutiht 
about  simply  because  the  Japanese  fac- 
tories can  buy  American  cotton  .so  much 
cheaper  than  American  processors  can. 
The  American  processors  are  thus  placed 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  And  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  allotment  system, 
the  gentleman  thinks  that  is  an  unsound 
system? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed  I  do.  It  is 
fundamental  in  America  that  every  man 
in  America  should  be  able  to  use  his 
property,  his  talents,  his  re.sources,  and 
his  ambition  to  the  best  po.ssible  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  the  frank  sincerity  of 
his  statement  and  for  his  consistency,  be- 
cause he  based  his  attitude  in  opposing 
the  sugar  bill  on  the  same  rea.soning.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  this  bill,  H.R.  11222.  a  bill 
to  protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  farm  programs,  and  to  reduce  the 
Federal  Government  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture.  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  contribution  which  the 
farmers  of  America,  who  comprise  only 
10  percent  of  the  entire  population,  make 
to  feed  183  million  people  in  the  United 
States  and  the  people  throughout  the 
world.  But  I  cannot  sit  back  and  remain 
silent  when  I  see  a  group  of  big  selfish 


farmers  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  trying  to  fleece  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer.    If  you  defeat  this  bill,  you  will 
permit  the  farmers  to  continue  to  feed  at 
the  public  trough  and  amass  further  feed 
and  wheat  grains  which  cost  more  than 
$600  million  a  year  in  storage  alone.     If 
you  defeat  this  measure,  you  will  preach 
economy,  but  apparently  do  not  practice 
it,  will  continue  the  wasteful  practices  in 
the  farm  program,  you  will  continue  our 
increasing  farm  surpluses.     If  this  bill 
is  defeated  the  American  wheat  farmer 
will   be   operating   under   the    1958   law 
which  provides  low  price  support  and  un- 
limited production  within  the  55  million 
acres  allotted.     When  you  realize   that 
by  reason  of  the  scientific  improvements 
in  agriculture,  by  reason  of  the  techno- 
logical advances  and  the  intensified  fer- 
tilizers, and  when  you  realize  that  a  new 
type  of  seed  permits  a  farmer  to  grow 
100  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  instead  of 
the  average  24  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
you  are  opening   up   a  tremendous   in- 
crease in  the  cost  which  will  exceed  more 
than  four  times  the  present  cost.     You 
will  more  than  double  the  storage  costs 
in  wheat  which  has  exceeded  $600  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact   that   2  years  ago   we  reduced   the 
storage  costs  by  3  cents  a  bushel.     The 
storage  costs  and  reallocations  are  bur- 
dening   the    overwhelmed    taxpayer    in 
America  today.     Since  1950,  feed  grain 
production  has  increased  by    40  percent 
or  1.250  million  bushels  on  approximately 
the  same  acreage.    Wheat  production  has 
increased  by  263  million  bushels  on  12 
million  less  acres.    We  are  the  victims 
of  our  efficiency  and  greed  by  big  farm- 
ers. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated,  we  know  what 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
be.  Martin  Sorkin,  former  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Commercial  Solvents  Corp..  which 
is  involved  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  ca.se 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
policymakers  had  gathered  together  and 
agreed  not  to  cooperate  or  give  any  as- 
sistance in  the  solution  of  our  farm  pro- 
gram. The  bill  which  we  have  under 
consideration  will  benefit  the  farmers, 
the  taxpayers,  and  the  consumer.  It  is  a 
farm  bill  for  all  the  people. 

If  this  bill  passes,  then  the  farmers 
will  have  to  decide  by  a  referendum  to 
accept  or  reject  this  program.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  farmers  approve 
this  proprram  of  .supply  management, 
then  all  farmers  must  cooperate  to  have 
our  supply  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  meet 
our  domestic  and  foreign  requirements, 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
determine.  Mr.  Freeman's  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
indicated  that  we  will  need  about  107 
million  acres  of  harvested  feed  grains  to 
fulfill  our  demands,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, and  at  the  same  time,  draw  upon 
our  surplus  corn  stocks.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  or  not  farmers  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  choose 
freely  and  democratically,  whether  they 
want  to  limit  their  production  so  that 
they  can  bring  surpluses  under  control 
and  get  fair  prices,  or  whether  they  want 
to  produce   without  limit  and   to   take 
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their  chances  in  the  marketplace.  By 
planned  management,  we  can  reduce  our 
surplus  supplies,  guarantee  a  price  sup- 
F>ort  to  our  farmers,  and  protect  our  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers.  I  know  that  if 
the  farmers  fail,  the  urban  dweller  will 
suffer.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
happen  for  the  sake  of  America. 

The  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the 
city  resident  dovetail.  If  one  is  injured, 
the  other  suffers.  If  this  measure  passes, 
and  the  wheat  or  feed  grain  referendum 
is  defeated,  the  farmers  will  be  relegated 
to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Every  man  for 
himself  without  price  supports,  without 
protection,  and  every  farmer  will  pro- 
duce whatever  he  can  and  dump  the  sup- 
ply on  the  market.  Farmers  may  well  be 
ruined,  and  if  our  farm  economy  is 
ruined,  urban  industries  and  appliances, 
industrial  products  and  textiles,  will  also 
suffer.  We  never  forget  those  days  when 
the  farmers  left  their  farms  in  droves 
and  their  farm  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed. 

If  we  pass  this  bill.  H.R.  11222.  we  can 
save  the  taxpayer  over  $1  billion  in  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program  in  1  year 
and  $4  billion  in  4  years,  including  $3 
billion  saved  in  Government  payments  to 
farmers.  One  billion  dollars  in  savings 
will  provide  adequate  funds  to  take  care 
of  a  ix)ssible  reduction  in  taxes,  will 
provide  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue 
for  our  public  works  programs,  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  hospital  construction  activities, 
and  grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  These  savings  will 
enable  us  if  we  so  desire  to  provide  the 
funds  to  give  our  po.^tal  workers  a  pay 
raise  which  they  are  clamoring  for  today. 
It  is  time  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  recognize  that  we  must  have  a 
supply  management  program  so  that 
price  supports  can  be  maintained  or  to 
face  an  early  end  to  effective  price  sup- 
ports for  mary  farm  commodities.  A 
planned  supply  management  program 
has  proven  effective  in  tobacco  and  other 
basic  food  commodities.  We  should 
learn  from  cxjierience.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  continue  to  support  prices 
while  at  the  same  time  peimit  virtually 
unlimited  pro<luction  as  has  been  done 
with  feed  grains  for  several  years. 

You  Representatives  from  south  Illi- 
nois, or  Iowa  or  Minnesota  know  that 
your  corn  is  bilging  in  your  bins,  in  your 
warehouses,  in  your  cribs,  and  coming 
out  of  your  ears.  The  States  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa  produce  sufficient  corn  alone 
to  feed  these  people  of  the  United  States 
rind  the  world.  The  real  issue,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agricu.ture  Orville  Freeman  has 
said,  is  wheth'^r  or  not  you  want  price 
supports  with  limited  production  or  no 
price  supports  and  unlimited  production. 
If  the  big.  selfi.sh  farmers  of  America  and 
you  Republicans  continue  these  obstruc- 
tionist tactics,  the  American  people  will, 
in  my  opinion,  paraphrase  what  Jimmy 
Durante  used  to  say  when  the  bumblebee 
nipped  his  sclinozzola  and  will  shout. 
"Everybody  of — no  farmer  gets  a  free 
lide  any  more"     Pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEl^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  McIntire]. 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  we  have  been 
spending  a  very  large  part  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bin  in  relation  to  the  com- 
modities involved.  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
not  stating  a  fact  which  is  not  known  by 
the  members  of  the  committee,  that  I 
have,  as  long  as  I  have  served  on  this 
committee,  opposed  the  approach  of  leg- 
islation through  the  omnibus  type  of 
farm  bill.  I  realize  why  it  is  done.  It 
is  done  to  try  to  get  some  things  into  a 
bill  which  somebody  feels  he  must  sup- 
port and  then  to  shove  in  some  material 
which  is  bad  and  then  put  each  and  every 
member  into  a  position  where  he  has  got 
to  sort  the  good  from  the  bad.  This  is 
not  new  in  the  legislative  process. 

However,  some  of  us  on  the  committee 
have  spent  long  hours  and  sincere  effort 
in  connection  with  other  agricultural 
legislation,  in  addition  to  commodity  in- 
terests, and  every  time  we  come  in  with 
an  omnibus  farm  bill  we  find  amend- 
ments to  other  legislation  in  the  omnibus 
bill.  This  bill  is  set  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  while  we  removed  from  the  de- 
partment recommendations  many  of  the 
very,  ver>-  serious  and  bad  features,  nev- 
ertheless there  are  in  this  bill  amend- 
ments to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act,  Public  Laws  566  and  480,  and 
other  provisions.  These  are  areas  which 
ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  separately. 
While  we  struck  out  a  lot  that  the  De- 
partment asked  for,  nevertheless  with- 
in the  language  contained  in  this  bill 
there  are  amendments  that  are  not 
clearly  defined  and  the  committee  is 
not  completely  conversant  with  every 
aspect  of  what  these  amendments  will  do. 
Frankly,  I  am  verj'  disturbed  about 
what  some  of  the  authorities  extended  to 
the  Department  in  connection  with 
these  amendments  might  lead  us  into  as 
far  as  the  area  of  markets  and  so  forth 
are  concerned  which  might  be  made  by 
these  agencies.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  we  use  this  logrolling 
device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
honest  differences  of  opinions  and  views 
on  the  commodity  programs.  These 
other  measures  that  we  have  tacked  into 
this  bill  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  this 
kind  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  also  mention 
that  one  of  the  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
feed  grains  bill  of  last  year,  and  what 
continues  to  be  authority  in  this  bill  this 
year,  is  the  authority  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  grain  in- 
to the  open  market.  He  may  have  sin- 
cerely tried  to  keep  prices  in  balance. 
However,  the  Secretary  has.  in  the  use 
of  section  22  of  the  ICC  Act.  given  pre- 
ferential rates  and  treatment  to  the 
southeastern  section  of  this  country, 
which  is  to  the  very  detriment  of  the 
producers  of  poultry  and  dairy  products 
in  the  northeast.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  in 
my  opinion  Is  arbitrary  and  so  completely 
prejudiced  against  the  northeast,  in  or- 
der to  provide  favorable  treatment  on 
transportation  rates  to  farmers  in  the 
southeast  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  kind  of  authority 
which  he  ought  not  to  exercise  in  this 
very  unfair  and  unjustifiable  manner. 


This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary.  He 
has  made  a  gesture,  perhaps,  in  asking 
the  Eastern  Conference  Railroads  to  ac- 
cept a  rate  which  could  not  be  accepted. 
The  fact  is  he  ought  not  to  have  made 
the  decision  that  he  did  under  section  22 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Sboth]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  first  want  to  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  the  hard  work 
it  has  performed  on  this  bill.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  looking  at.  reading,  and 
studying  the  bill  that  it  does  incorporate 
within  it  a  great  many  more  of  the  agri- 
cultural economic  principles  than  we 
have  had  in  almost  any  bill  which  has 
been  before  the  House  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Chariman.  I  also  specifically  want, 
in  deference  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  McIntire], 
to  compliment  the  committee  on  having 
an  omnibus  bill.  One  of  the  problems 
which  we  have  had  with  commodity  pro- 
grams for  the  last  20  or  25  years  has  been 
caused  by  dealing  with  one  commodity 
at  a  time  without  regard  for  the  effect 
upon  .some  other  commodities.  In  other 
words,  the  lack  of  cross  compliance  has 
caused  a  great  many  of  the  problems 
which  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  cotton  producers 
reduced  their  acreage  in  cotton,  they 
could  put  the  diverted  acres  into  feed 
grains;  and  when  they  replaced  some  of 
the  wheat  acres,  they  could  put  them 
into  feed  grains.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  having  an  omnibus  bill. 

There  has  been  great  effort  expended 
to  develop  a  good  bill;  however.  I  think 
any  legislation  can  be  improved  upon. 
I  have  two  amendments  which  I  would 
like  to  briefly  discuss  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  know  there  will  not  be  enough 
time  to  do  so  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  basic  de- 
fects. I  tliink.  with  the  feed  grains  bill 
last  year  was.  as  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed, was  that  there  was  not  enough 
latitude  to  adjust  the  inequities  in  al- 
lotments. As  a  result  of  this.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  arid  it  was  accepted  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  the  minority  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hoeven],  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley).  The  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois  [Mr.  Abends  1.  I 
think,  was  also  in  favor  of  it.  I  intend 
to  introd'ice  an  amendment  dii-ected  to 
the  same  objective  in  this  bill.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  permit  the 
county  committee  to  make  more  adjust- 
ments in  these  allotments  where  there 
are  inequities.  In  other  words,  we  have 
some  people  who  in  1959  and  1960  put 
their  whole  farm  into  feed  grains,  and 
they  now  have  a  100-percent  base. 
Others  either  did  not  increase  acreage 
in  those  2  years  or  reduced  acreage.  It 
is  just  not  right  for  them  to  have  that 
kind  of  a  permanent  base.  I  shall  offer 
that  kind  of  amendment. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
is  that  we  from  the  feed  gain  area  are 
really  in  a  sort  of  a  dilemma.  It  is 
true,  as  ha.s  been  said  here,  that  if  we  go 
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back  to  the  1958  law,  you  may  expect 
to  see  more  and  more  of  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  type  of  structure  throughout  the 
country.  If  that  program  springs  back 
into  eCfect,  every  time  one  pulls  up  to  a 
farm-to-market  stop  sign,  one  can  look 
over  your  right  shoulder,  and  there  will 
be  a  great  big  storage  structure.  If  one 
would  roll  down  the  window  a  little  bit, 
you  will  hear  a  Billie  Sol  Estes  laughing 
at  how  foolish  Congress  was  to  let  the 
storage  interests  take  over  the  farmers' 
interest  in  legislation  for  agriculture. 

We  cannot  have  that  program  insti- 
tuted either  on  a  temporary  or  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that 
the  feed  grains  program,  as  well  as  it 
has  worked  for  2  years,  is  only  a  tem- 
porary program.  We  must  have  a  per- 
manent program  and  sooner  or  later  we 
have  got  to  come  to  the  idea  of  either 
accepting  some  controls  or  of  not  expect- 
ing supports.  On  the  other  hand  I  think 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  choice 
to  be  made  in  45  days  after  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pass  this  legislation,  get  it  over 
to  the  Senate,  send  it  to  conference,  get 
back  a  conference  committee  report, 
adopt  it  and  get  it  to  the  President; 
adjust  these  allotments,  get  the  explana- 
tions out  to  the  farmers,  prepare  for  a 
referendum  and  have  it  on  August  20  of 
this  year.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
do  that  and  have  a  proper  referendum. 
It  is  said  that  the  wheat  people  and  the 
cotton  people  have  been  doing  such 
things  on  their  programs.  But  let  me 
remind  you  that  they  have  never  voted 
on  a  program  like  the  feed  grains  pro- 
posal in  this  bill,  for  this  reason — they 
have  always  voted  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  replace  some  of  the  cotton 
acreage  with  feed  grain  acreage,  or  to 
reduce  the  wheat  acreage  and  increase 
the  feed  grains  acreage.  But  that  is  a 
different  proposal.  What  farmers  would 
be  voting  on  in  this  legislation  is  cross- 
compliance.  We  would  not  replace  these 
feed  grain  acres  with  some  other  basic 
crop.  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
have  a  voluntary  program  during  the 
first  year  rather  than  have  the  first 
referendum  on  August  20  of  this  year. 
I  shall  offer  such  an  amendment  and 
I  hope  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Beerm.^nn]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  previously 
expressed  my  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  wish  to  elaborate  further  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  completely 
remiss  in  not  only  my  duties,  but  in 
sustaining  my  previous  position,  were 
I  not  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  us.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  ago  since  we 
had  before  this  House  legislation  which 
was  designed  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products.  At  that 
time,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
Hou.'=e  the  fact  that  we  would  soon  be 
considering  legislation  which  would,  by 


further  restrictions,  controls,  and 
penalties,  plus  large  expenditures  of 
money,  be  designed  to  curtail  the  produc- 
tion of  many  of  these  same  products. 

The  wisdom  of  that  statement  is  most 
evident  here  today.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  cover  completely  all  of  the  im- 
plications nor  all  of  the  provisions  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
this  Nation.  As  a  farmer  my.'^elf.  I  have 
a  most  sincere  concern  that  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  dealine:,  namely  thai 
of  an  inadequate  farm  income,  and 
burdensome  surplu.ses,  be  improved  so 
that  the  farmer  may  realize  an  equitable 
share  of  our  Nation's  economy,  and  the 
taxpayer  and  consumer  may  find  some 
relief  from  the  burden  of  surpluses. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  two 
main  objections:  First,  the  bill  actually 
reduces  farm  income.  Second,  it  con- 
tains provisions  that  would  destroy  the 
market  for  American-produced  products 
in  many  instances  in  favor  of  foreign- 
produced  products  coming  to  this  coun- 
try as  imports. 

The  most  pertinent  of  these  items  tc 
the  farmer,  of  course,  is  that  of  his  in- 
come, which  will  be  reduced  by  virtue  of 
mandatory  reductions  in  acres,  to  bepin 
with,  and  then  downward  cscalatine  pay- 
ments for  the  diverted  acres,  so  that  by 
1965.  there  would  be  no  further  diversion 
pajTnents  available.  Obviously,  these 
provisions  mean  that  the  farmers,  first 
of  all,  will  have  less  bu.shels  to  sell,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  existing  price 
supports  will  improve.  In  fact,  in  the 
wheat  section,  because  of  a  two-price 
system,  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
average  price  received  will  be  substan- 
tially less.  The  same  is  most  certainly 
true  in  the  feed  grains  provrions. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  the 
American  farmer's  market  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  This  I  think  is  best  empha- 
sized by  a  few  figures  that  arc  readily 
available  to  us.  and  have  come  about  by 
a  continued  effort  to  reduce  production 
in  this  country  without  Riving  any 
thought  to  Vv'hat  is  happening  In  the  im- 
port scene  Let  me  just  cite  a  few 
figures  as  examples. 

From  1960  to  1961.  imports  of  beef  in- 
creased by  over  150  million  pounds.  They 
increased  by  over  a  million  pounds  in 
the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  last  year.  Imports  of  dairy 
products  oy  over  1  million  pounds  in 
1961  as  compared  to  1960.  With  the  en- 
actment last  year  of  a  feed  grain  bill 
imports  of  barley  increased  by  over  2 
million  bushels.  Yes;  this  is  an  example 
of  what  has  happened  to  our  market  In 
the  last  year.  We  could  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  m  this  area 
alone — come  a  long  way  In  eliminating 
the  need  for  quotas  and  allotments. 

These  figures,  I  think,  substantially 
point  out  the  danger  of  establishing  mar- 
keting quotas  and  mandatory  restrictions 
on  American  farm  people  without  pivlr.i: 
equal  attention  or  imposing  equal  re- 
strictions on  imports— and  I  should  call 
to  your  attention  the  real  danger  in  this 
area  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  bill  itself, 
in  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
proclaim  national  marketing  quotas  for 
corn,  oats,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and 


so  forth,  to  be  based  on  our  domestic 
needs,  industrial  uses  and  exports,  less 
estimated  imports.  Here  is  a  clear  and 
concise  indication  that  we  are  heading 
in  the  same  direction  as  was  so  clearly 
identified  to  this  House  earlier  this  week, 
when  we  had  before  us  the  consideration 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  in  which  it  has  become 
necessary  to  actually  establish  import 
quotas  for  foreign  countries,  and  then 
limit  our  own  production  accordingly. 

Of  equal  significance  is  legislation  that 
has  recently  been  enacted  by  this  Hou.'^e 
which  would  place  into  new  and  ex- 
panded production  land  throuuh  recla- 
mation projects.  We  have  just  con- 
cluded the  approval  of  two  projects 
which  would  add  over  half  a  million 
acres,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is  in 
direct  competition  with  products  that  in 
this  bill  are  being  limited,  and  while  it 
has  been  said  that  irrir'ation  projects  do 
not  produce  surplus  commodities,  let  me 
call  to  your  attention  the  ficures  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  projects  now 
in  existence  and  in  operation.  Almost 
80  percent,  or  over  6  million  acres,  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cereals. 
forage  and  miscellaneous  field  crops. 
These  same  figures  indicate  that  there  is 
a  production  of  over  30  million  bushels  of 
barley.  30  million  bushels  of  corn,  17 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  so  on.  pro- 
ducing a  total  income  of  over  .*660  mil- 
lion. I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  recognize  the  cost  of  making  compa- 
rable reduction.':;  of  over  6  million  acres 
in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Such  inconsistency  and  inequity  it  is 
hard  to  believe  can  indicate  the  best 
judgment  or  prudent  concern  for  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

Fur  these  reasons,  together  with  all 
of  the  others  that  have  been  raised  by 
other  Members  of  the  House,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed 
fur  the  American  farmer  were  this  bill 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Not  only 
would  his  income  be  reduced,  but  his 
rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizens  would 
be  further  restricted,  and  ix>ssibly  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  he  stands  to 
lose  a  substantial  part  of  a  market  tliat 
ought  to  be  his. 

A  substitute  measure  will  be  proposed, 
which  I  think  will  much  better  serve  the 
economic  and  consumer  interest  of  our 
country.  I  am  today  wondering  when 
the  farmer  is  going  to  get  the  con.sidcia- 
tion  he  so  justly  deserves. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
inte:  e.iLii^.g  v,e  have  iicard  so  much  from 
the  farmers  from  Brooklyn  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  United  States.  Now 
I  would  like  a  little  attention  so  you  may 
hear  from  a  farmer  from  Nebraska.  I 
happen  to  be  a  farmer  who  farmed  with 
horses,  farmed  with  the  first  tractor  that 
came  into  Dakota  County,  Nebr  ;  and 
presently  my  brothers  and  I  are  fann- 
ing With  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
we  are  able  to  And  and  use  under  the 
benefits  of  the  cost-price  squeeze.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  just  a  little  bit  of 
hLstory. 

Mr  Chairman,  about  100  years  ago  on 
May  15,  1862.  Pi-esident  Lincoln  signed 
a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  President  appointed  Isaac 
Newton    to   head    up   this   new   agency, 
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and  Mr  Newton,  after  looking  around 
Washington,  borrowed  a  couple  of  rooms 
from  the  Patent  OflBce  and  hired  30  em- 
ployees Mr.  Newton's  job  was  simple. 
He  was  to  "acquire  and  diffuse  "  Infor- 
mation that  would  promote  agriculture. 
Now  in  the  Department's  centennial 
year,  we  are  considering  the  most  far- 
reaching  step  in  the  history  of  that  De- 
partment. And  although  the  same  basic 
function  of  the  Department  is  still 
needed  today  as  was  needed  in  Mr.  New- 
tons  time,  we  are  asked  to  make  the 
Department  a  full  business  partner  of 
every  farmer  in  the  Nation. 

This  step,  if  made,  will  increase  the 
grip  of  the  Department  on  the  Nation's 
farms,  institute  unreasonably  complex 
laws  that  will  be  even  worse  than  those 
that  have  led  to  recent  troubles  in  Texas, 
both  at  an  increased  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  100  years  has 
enjoyed  a  growth  that  is  fantastic.  It 
has  sprawled  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Its  budget  next  year  has  been 
projected  at  better  than  $6  billion.  It 
has  more  than  90,000  employees.  Within 
the  last  year  it  added  3,700  employees 
while  administering  a  feed  grains  pro- 
gram that  we  were  told  was  going  to 
cure  agriculture's  ailments. 

I  have  not  made  full  use  of  the  De- 
partment's facilities  but  they  tell  me  that 
it  acquires  and  diffuses  information  on 
everything  from  infant  care  to  what  to 
do  about  a  problem  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with,  the  corn  rcotworm.  The 
Department  also  carries  on  an  immense 
research  program  through  its  600  field 
stations.  But  apparently  these  are 
merely  sidelines.  Its  prime  purpose  is  to 
fix  prices,  control  acreage,  t€ll  fanners 
what  and  how  much  to  plant.  It  owns 
millions  of  tons  of  surplus  crops.  It  is 
constantly  in  the  market  buying  and 
selling  and  sometimes  giving  away  great 
volumes  of  foodstuffs.  The  Agriculture 
Department  is  one  of  our  biggest.  It 
certainly  occupies  more  space  than 
others  and  it  has  the  largest  payroll  of 
any  -gency  other  than  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Here  is  a  strange  fact  I  want  to  insert 
here:  while  the  number  of  farms  and 
farmers  in  the  United  States  has  been 
declining  steadily,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  been  growing  larger.  Last 
year  alone  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier. 
It  gained  3,700  employees. 

The  Department,  in  addition  to  the 
growth  I  have  cited,  wants  power.  And 
so  we  have  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11222.  legislation  that  will  substantially 
increase  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Essentially.  H.R.  11222  provides  for  a 
permanent  program  of  compulsory  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  agriculture.  Under 
the  bill  there  are  provisions  calling  for 
permanent  and  mandatory  acreage  al- 
lotments and  marketing  quotas  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  it  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  number  of  farm  acre- 
age allotments.  I  am  told  we  are  now 
issuing  3.3  million  of  them.  With  H.R. 
11222.  with  its  quotas  for  five  or  six  other 
crops,  on-the-books  allotments  will  swell 


to  twice  that,  and  of  course,  we  will  have 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  to  process  them. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  agricul- 
tural programs  are  ineffectual  and  ex- 
pensive. None  has  erased  farm  surplus. 
All  tend  to  be  less  effective  each  year 
they  are  in  operation.  For  example,  we 
have  the  word  of  the  Secretary  himself 
before  committee  this  year,  that  the  1961 
and  1962  feed  grains  program  needed 
replacing  because  they  simply  would  not 
work.  This  statement  was  made  despite 
earlier  assurances  that  the  feed  grains 
law  would  work  and  would  solve  the  sur- 
plus problem. 

Strange  things  that  nullify  the  law's 
attempt  to  help  fanners  develop  im- 
mediately. Without  going  into  the  fam- 
ous Billie  Sol  Estes  case,  a  case  that  can 
be  directly  attributable  to  a  law  on  cot- 
ton, I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  strange  things  that  have  happened 
under  the  feed  grains  law : 

First.  Although  the  intent  of  the  feed 
grains  law  was  to  raise  farm  income, 
frequently  the  law  dropped  it  and 
dropped  it  in  the  nearby  town.  For  in- 
stance, a  farmer  testified  before  my  com- 
mittee that  when  his  1958  farm-stored 
mllo  was  called  up  the  only  place  it  could 
go  was  into  commercial  town  storage. 
And  there  it  would  be  piled  right  on  top 
of  his  1957  milo.  This  indicated  that 
the  USDA  was  not  so  concerned  with 
raising  the  farmer's  income  through 
the  payment  of  on-the-farm  storage 
charges,  as  it  was  in  raising  the  income 
of  the  elevator  in  town.  Strangely 
enough  neither  happened  to  be  exactly 
true  because  when  the  farmer  came  to 
Washington  and  brought  his  complaint 
with  him  to  the  USDA,  it  replied  by 
moving  the  grain  from  both  the  farmers 
bin  and  the  commercial  town  storage. 

Second.  In  attempting  to  determine  a 
fair  production  quota  for  his  farm  a 
farmer  went  to  the  local  ASCS  commit- 
tee and  asked  to  see  the  records  for  his 
farm  and  those  of  the  farms  near  it.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  was  told  that  the 
records  were  private  and  could  not  be 
examined.  It  was  only  after  consider- 
able telephoning  to  the  Department  that 
I  was  able  to  get  access  to  what  are  re- 
garded as,  and  should  be,  public  records. 

Third.  I  just  want  to  mention  the  case 
of  a  Montana  county  ASC  committee 
which  was  fired  by  the  State  ASC  com- 
mittee, although  the  coimty  committee 
reportedly  was  elected  legally.  Later,  in 
its  attempt  to  fulfill  the  obligation  for 
which  it  was  elected,  the  county  com- 
mittee was  told  that  it  could  appeal  its 
case.  Who  was  it  told  it  could  appeal 
to?  The  State  committee  that  fired  it 
in  the  first  place. 

Fourth.  Farmers  admitted  that  the 
best  products  farms  had  to  sell,  due  to 
Government  supports,  were  dairy  prod- 
ucts. In  plain  words,  and  this  is  what 
one  farmer  said:  "Dairy  products  have 
been  supported  so  high  that  many  farm- 
ers who  never  milked  a  cow  before  sup- 
ports, find  themselves  actively  engaged 
in  dairying  today."  I  need  not  point 
to  the  problem  these  supports  have 
caused. 

Fifth.  The  1961-62  feed  grains  law 
based  quotas  on  previous  production  in 


1959-60.  In  Nebraska,  we  had  instances 
of  newly  irrigated  farms  that  had  rela- 
tively low  production  records  in  ^hose 
years  only  to  enjoy  the  advent  of  ir- 
rigation in  1960.  These  farms  were 
charged  for  irrigation  water,  assessed  at 
higher  local  tax  rates,  and  yet  were  tied 
to  production  figures  as  unrealistic  as 
15-20  bushels  per  acre. 

Sixth.  A  notice  sent  by  a  local  ASC 
committee  to  a  constituent  within  my 
district  reads:  "According  to  the  records 
in  the  local  ASCS  county  oCBce  your 
farm  No.  A-2,  is  operated  by  John  Doe, 
a  tenant.  He  also  operates  land  owned 
by  other  landlords.  These  separate 
ownership  tracts  are  being  considered 
for  combination  into  one  farm.  A  land 
owner  may  file  a  written  objection  if  he 
does  not  want  his  land  combined  with 
other  ownerships.  If  we  do  not  receive 
a  written  objection  from  you  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  further 
consideration  will  be  given  to  this  com- 
bination and  you  will  be  notified  when 
the  combination  is  made.  Such  com- 
bination will  be  effective  for  the  1963 
wheat  program  and  all  subsequent  farm 
programs." 

These  ai-bitrary  notices,  part  of  farm 
program  administration,  are  being  sent 
to  many  landowners  in  my  district  and 
are  causing  consternation  with  their 
abrupt  and  arrogant  tone. 

Seventh.  Last  year,  farmers  partici- 
pating in  the  feed  grains  program  re- 
ceived one-half  their  storage  payment 
for  farm  stored  grains  in  March,  which 
was  a  good  time  because  it  underwrote 
the  cost  of  machinery  repairs,  fuel,  feed 
and  fertilizers.  A  second  payment  was 
made  later.  This  year.  I  understand  the 
rate  of  payment  was  changed;  of  course, 
many  farmers  who  depended  on  this 
cash  income  were  hard  put  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  because  they  received 
part  of  this  year's  income  last  year. 

Eighth.  Some  southern  areas  early 
this  year  suffered  a  grain  shortage  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  signup  for  the  feed 
grains  program.  Of  course,  private 
grain  producers  saw  the  shortage  de- 
ve  ling  and  endea^  red  to  meet  it  by 
importing  grains  and  selling  them  on  the 
local  market  for  a  price  that  was  not  ex- 
cessive when  one  considered  freight 
rates.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
seeing  this  situation,  immediately  in- 
voked a  clause  referred  to  as  section  22 
of  an  ICC  ruling  imder  which  it  could 
ask  for  and  get  special  freight  rates 
Tlien  the  USDA  took  this  same  grain, 
and  with  the  difference  caused  by  the 
low  freight  rates,  began  comr>eting  with 
privately  imported  grain.  Private  grain, 
of  course,  had  no  access  to  the  section  22 
rate. 

The  point.  I  believe,  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  H.R.  11222 
will  magnify  the  unhealthy  practices 
apparent  under  the  present  emergency 
program.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party 
to  it. 

There  is  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
current  issue  of  Life  magazine,  entitled 
'Freeman  Bill  Is  No  Help  Even  to 
Farmers" 

It  is  as  follows: 

You've  got  to  hand  it  to  the  Democrats: 
they  are  actually  using  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
stUik   as   an    argument    in    favor   of   Orvilie 
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Freeman's  fann  bill.  Their  reasoning,  out- 
lined by  the  President,  helped  push  the 
bill  through  the  Senate  last  month  and  will 
now  be  heard  In  the  House.  It  goes  like  this : 
( 1 )  Blllle  Sol  was  a  big  man  in  the  surplus 
grain  storage  business,  getting  $7  million  in 
Giovemment  checlcs  in  3  years;  (2)  the  Pree- 
man  program  alms  to  reduce  the  surplus, 
hence  lessen  the  need  for  sttH^ge;  (3)  ergo, 
says  Kennedy,  his  Xarm  bill  "represents  our 
best  chance  to  do  something  about  the  kind 
of  situation  which  resulted  In  Mr.  Estes' 
manipulations." 

This  argument  is  nonsense.  If  the  Free- 
man program  becomes  law,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  Billie  Sol  Estes  will  not  be  less;  they 
could  spread  from  the  cotton  belt  all  over 
the  country. 

Here  Is  the  reason.  Surplus  grain  storage 
is  a  costly  business,  but  it  was  not  the  real 
key  to  Billie  Sol's  manipulations.  Cotton 
allotments — quite  a  different  dodge — were 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  career.  A  cot- 
ton allotment  Is  In  effect  a  Government 
guarantee  to  buy  all  the  cotton  you  can 
raise  on  a  stated  number  of  acres,  the  num- 
ber depending  on  how  many  acres  you 
farmed  in  certain  previous  years.  An  allot- 
ment is  worth  cash  In  the  bank.  Billie  Sol 
became  locally  successful  with  one  600-acre 
allotment  near  Pecos.  He  increased  its  yield 
by  Intensive  irrigating  and  fertilizing,  and 
branched  into  businesses  (dltch-llning, 
pumps,  ammonia)  that  enabled  his  allot- 
ment-owning neighbors  to  profit  in  the  same 
way.  He  then  rented  his  neighbors'  allot- 
ment-born credit  to  float  his  phony  mort- 
gages. Finally  he  went  into  the  wholesale 
acquiring  and  juggling  of  cotton  allotments, 
switching  them  from  lower-yield  States  like 
Georgia  to  west  Texas,  where  they  were  worth 
two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Billie  Sol  could  have  got  almost  as  far  as 
he  did  by  staying  within  the  law.  His  allot- 
ment juggling,  for  example,  led  to  what  Sec- 
retary Freeman  dismissed  as  merely  "a  law- 
yers' quarrel"  and  while  the  Department 
soaked  him  a  $600,000  impost  for  selling 
bootleg  cotton,  he  may  still  have  made  a 
profit  on  it. 

Turn  now  from  Estes  to  Freeman.  He 
sees  his  problem  as  surpluses,  pure  and 
simple:  "If  we  didn't  have  heavy  stocks  on 
hand,"  he  told  the  Senate  committee,  "we 
would  not  have  to  have  any  program  of  sup- 
ply management."  The  surpluses,  of  course, 
are  in  part  the  result  of  the  magnificent  revo^ 
lution  in  U.S.  agricultural  productivity  since 
the  war;  but  they  were  also  stimulated  by 
Government-guaranteed  markets  and  too- 
high  price  supports.  By  "supply  manage- 
ment" Freeman  means  more  allotments 
(BUlie  Sol's  launch  pad);  his  bill  wo\ild 
extend  them  from  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, and  wheat  to  com  and  other  feed 
grains — crops  whose  prices  have  hitherto 
been  supported  without  rigorous  production 
controls.  From  about  78  million  acres 
(mainly  cotton  and  wheat)  the  allotment 
makers  will  have  150  million  new  acres  to 
play  with,  some  in  every  State. 

Farmers  who  have  hitherto  merely  read 
about  allotments  would  learn  the  system  at 
first  hand.  A  few  of  them,  like  Billie  Sol 
Estes,  might  become  wheeler-dealers,  or  vic- 
tims or  conspirators  of  same.  Others,  like 
the  tobacco  growers,  would  settle  into  their 
little  Sabine  farms,  with  guaranteed  Incomes, 
smaller  markets,  less  work  and  a  quiet 
amount  of  allotment-Juggling  through  the 
use  of  kinfolk's  names.  Wheat  farmers,  un- 
der Freeman's  more  rigorous  system,  would 
find  themselves  in  a  new  three-price  market; 
one  for  U.S.  mills,  one  for  export  and  one  for 
feed  grains  (all  prices  set  by  the  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture) . 

As  for  the  corn  growers,  their  lot  would  be 
puzzling  Indeed,  since  most  corn  is  fed  to 
hogs  on  the  farm  where  It  Is  raised.  Corn 
quotas  have  been  authorized  before  but  re- 
pealed because   enforcement  proved   Impos- 


sible. The  one  sure  result  will  be  a  vast  ex- 
pansion in  the  100.000  present  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  degree 
of  policing  and  bureaucracy  never  known 
before  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

It  is  true  that  the  worst  surplus  problem 
is  In  feed  grains  and  that  compulsory  allot- 
ments may  bring  It  under  control.  But 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  a  warning  that  the 
whole  American  agricultural  scene  can  be- 
come a  gray  sea  of  well-paid  serfs  and  bu- 
reaucrats, enlivened  by  a  few  free-enterpris- 
ing crooks.  It  Is  not  the  farmer  who  Is  in 
trouble,  it  is  the  Government:  yet  Freeman 
would  solve  (or  more  likely  compound)  the 
Government's  troubles  at  the  farmer's  ex- 
pense. Better  no  new  farm  law  than  Free- 
man's; we  would  then  revert  to  tlie  1958  law. 
which  is  capable  of  better  administration 
than  it  has  got  yet. 

Here  are  the  main  steps  Life  recommends 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  farm  mess  First,  we 
have  more  farms  and  farmers  than  we  need: 
hence  that  part  of  Freeman's  program  that 
would  permanently  switch  cropland  Into 
woodland  or  park  land  is  on  the  right  track. 
(Similarly,  a  few  million  dollars  more  to 
train  marginal  farmers  for  other  Jobs  would 
be  well  spent.) 

Second,  present  Government  incentives  to 
excess  production  should  be  reduced  and 
then  eliminated;  free  fertilizer;  the  built-m 
incentive  In  allotments,  which  Invites  un- 
economic inputs  of  capital  and  fertilizer; 
and.    most   important,    high   support    prlce.s 

Third,  the  mixed  motives  and  results  of 
our  food-for-peace  program,  which  is  often 
mere  surplus  dumping,  must  be  straight- 
ened out.  Lajst  week  the  Greek  Government 
threatened  to  cut  back  its  own  wheat  pro- 
duction because,  if  it  produced  less,  it  would 
qualify  for  more  free  U.S.  wheat. 

Fourth,  Congress  sliould  lower  the  dollar 
ceiling  on  what  the  Department  can  fpend 
Its  $6  billion  budget  is  nearly  half  the  net 
of  all  farmers.  (In  Ohio,  reports  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  Government  checks  are 
10  percent  of  the  farmers'  gross  ) 

Above  all,  the  influence  of  m.Trkct  prices 
should  be  reintroduced  into  subsidized  farm- 
ing. The  farmers  who  earn  the  greater  part 
of  farm  Income — In  cattle,  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.— get  along  in  a  free  market 
and  control  their  own  surpluses.  Until  the 
subsidized  segment  Is  returned  to  this  dis- 
cipline, the  farm  problem  will  not  be  solved. 

Freeman's  aim  of  reducing  surpluses  is 
laudable.  They  cannot  be  magicked  away 
overnight  and  neither  can  price  s\ipports 
But  instead  of  extending  the  allotmenf  sys- 
tem Congress  should  write  a  law  that  will  ex- 
tend the  free-market  system  a  little  more 
each  year  until  all  farming  is  once  more 
free. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  SiskI 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  orcier  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  \m11 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundreci 
and  forty-two  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  regular  debate  on 
this  bill,  and  it  '%'ould  seem  to  me  after 
listening  for  the  last  2  days,  anyone 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  there  •were 
some  very  serious  things  wrong  with  the 
present  program  with  reference  to  feed 
grains,  corn,  and  other  similar  commod- 
ities. I  would  like  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  long 
and  arduous  task  of  putting   together 


the  bill  we  have  under  consideration  to- 
day. It  seems  as  though  agricultural 
legislation  is  about  the  most  contro- 
versial legislation  that  ever  comes  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  it  is  amazing  to 
me  how  many  farmers  we  have  in  this 
House  when  we  talk  about  agricultural 
legislation.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  supporting  this  bill  and  I  am  sup- 
porting it  on  only  one  premise  and  that 
is  the  IdiCi  that  the  agricultural  royalists 
in  this  country  have  for  a  great  many 
years  been  the  corn  farmers.  They  want 
an  open  end  program.  They  want  price 
.sujiports.  They  want  a  guaranteed  in- 
come but  they  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  about  regulating  their  supply 
with  reference  to  the  demand.  So  it  is 
just  as  simple  as  this — we  either  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  farmers  them- 
selves to  make  a  choice  in  the  com  and 
feed  grain  area:  Do  you  want  to  continue 
to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  American 
ta.xpaycrs.  and  if  you  do.  you  can  bring 
your  supply  into  line  with  demand.  If 
you  no  longer — and  I  am  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmer — if  the 
farmer  no  longer  wants  supports,  then 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  under  tliis 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  to  vote  against 
any  program  and  that  will  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  busine.'^s.  and  he  can 
go  his  mciTy  way  which,  apparently,  is 
what  some  of  the  leadership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  say  they  want — fine 
and  dandy.  'We  are  for  the  first  time  in 
8  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Congre.ss 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  pot  the 
Govcniment  out  and  let  him  go  his  merry 
way.  And  I  want  to  give  him  that  op- 
portunity. But  I  want  to  say  this.  If  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  call  upon  my 
ta.xpayers.  some  nearly  600,000  of  thcin 
in  my  district,  to  help  support  these  agri- 
cultural royalists,  so  to  speak,  then  thr  • 
must  do  something  on  their  own.  an  I 
that  is:  get  their  production  in  line  with 
demand  and  stop  the  so-called  Bille  Sol 
Estes  incidents  which  will  continue  to 
haunt  us  as  long  as  we  have  to  live  with 
the  present  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
comment  on  the  dairy  situation.  I  was 
most  disappointed  that  this  bill  did  not 
contain  the  administration's  provision 
with  reference  to  dairy  farmers.  I  had 
originally  proposed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  include  in  the  bill 
the  so-called  administration  or  Hum- 
ph ley  bill.  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  House,  but  in  conversation  with 
the  di.stingui.shed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  he  has  assured 
me  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
dairy  legislation. 

I  desire  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
for  the  dairy  farmers  of  America  that 
we  arc  attempting  to  do  in  this  bill  with 
refei-ence  to  the  grain  producers  in 
America,  give  them  an  opportunity  ei- 
ther to  get  their  production  in  line  with 
demand  or  else  stop  this  open-end  sup- 
port by  the  American  ta.xpayers. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
IIou.se  and  which  was  offered  in  the  otlier 
body  by  Senator  Humphrey,  proposes  to 
do  this,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
control  their  production,  and  if  they  do 
they  could  go  to  the  polls  next  March 
and  vote  for  it.    This  program,  if  cn- 
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acted     by     Congress,     would     do     the 
following: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
store milk  price  supports  immediately 
to  the  national  average  of  $3.40  which 
was  in  effect  last  year; 

Second.  Authorize  price  supports  be- 
ginning next  April  1  and  each  year  there- 
after at  a  level  as  near  to  90  percent  of 
parity  as  marketing  conditions  make 
feasible: 

Third.  Permit  any  milk  producer  to 
maintain  his  marketings  of  milk  at  his 
full  normal  marketing  level  of  his  actual 
marketings  during  the  1961-62  market- 
ing year.  It  is  believed  that  normal 
increase  in  demand,  together  with  ad- 
justments in  supply  through  purchase 
and  retirement  of  normal  marketing 
levels  during  the  transitional  stages  of 
the  program,  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  any  producer  to  reduce  his  milk  mar- 
ketings below  the  1961-62  level  at  any 
time  in  the  future  under  this  program; 

Fourth.  Provide  surplus  reduction 
payments  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hundred- 
weight to  farmers  who  agree  voluntarily 
to  reduce  their  sales  of  milk  below  their 
1961-62  normal  marketing  level; 

Fifth.  Guarantee  that  the  minimum 
milk  price  support  floor  will  not  be  re- 
duced more  than  5  percent  of  parity  in 
any  year  even  if  producers  do  not  ap- 
prove of  provisions  for  keeping  supply 
in  balance  with  demand. 

This  program  would  give  dairy  farm- 
ers the  opportunity  to  protect  their  net 
income  at  the  full  1961  level,  and  to  make 
progressive  improvements  in  their  in- 
comes in  future  years. 

Following  is  a  brief  account  of  what  is 
provided  under  this  program  for  the  next 
several  marketing  years; 

REMAINDER    OF    CUIUIENT    YEAB — EmcnVE    DATE 
IN    1B63    TO    MARCH    3X.    1963 

First  Price  supports  restored  to  $3.40 
level 

Second.  Payments  up  to  $2.50  hun- 
dredweight for  voluntary  reduction  be- 
low 1&61-62  normal  marketing  level. 

Third.  No  penalties  on  marketings 
above  normal  marketing  level — but  fact 
that  mandatory  program  will  be  pro- 
vided in  law  to  begin  next  April  1  will 
keep  control  on  expansion  and  inhibit 
slippage. 

Fourth.  Net  dairy  farm  income  would 
be  restored  to  full  1961-62  level  if  pro- 
gram approved  by  producers. 

Fifth.  No  referendum — program  effec- 
tive immediately  after  enactment. 

MARKETING    YEAH    1963-64 

If  producers  accept  program  in  refer- 
endum: 

First  Price  supports  as  close  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  feasible,  but  not  below 
75  percent  of  parity. 

Second.  Payments  up  to  $2.50  hvm- 
drcdweight  for  voluntary  reduction. 

Third.  Surplus  marketing  fees  of  up  to 
$2.75  per  hundredweight  assessed  on 
milk  marketed  in  excess  of  producers' 
normal  marketing  level. 

Fourth.  Net  dairy  farm  income  would 
be  maintained  at.  or  increased  above,  full 
1961-62  level  if  program  approved  by 
producers. 

Fifth.  If  producers  reject  program  in 
referendum,  minimum  price  support 
floor  would  be  70  percent  of  parity. 


MAEKETING    TEAR    1  Be4-«« 

First.  As  in  196a-«4. 

Second.  As  in  1963-64,  if  voluntary  re- 
ductions are  still  needed  to  balance  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Third.  As  in  1963-64. 

Fourth.  As  in  1963-64. 

Fifth.  If  producers  reject  program  in 
referendum,  price  support  floor  would 
be  5  percent  of  parity  below  1963-64 — 
65  percent  of  parity. 

MAr.KLTINC  YE.\R    1965-C3  AND  THEIlE.\rTER 

First.  As  in  1963-64  and  1964-65. 

Second.  No  payments  for  voluntary 
reduction. 

Third.  Surplus  marketing  fee  assessed 
on  milk  marketed  in  excess  of  producers 
proportionate  share  of  total  demand,  in- 
cluding foreign  and  domestic  public  do- 
nations, expected  to  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  his  normal  marketing  level. 

Fourth.  Maintain  or  increase  net  dairy 
farm  income. 

Fifth.  If  producers  reject  program  in 
referendum,  minimum  price  support 
floor  would  be  5  percent  of  parity  lower 
each  year  to  50  percent  of  parity  in  1967 
and  each  year  thereafter,  or  such  level  as 
the  Secretai-y  estimates  will  not  result  in 
the  acquisition  of  more  dairy  products 
than  can  be  used  in  the  national  interest, 
at  a  cost  up  to  $300  million  per  year. 

COSTS  or  OCX  PRICE  STTPPOET  OPESATIONS  UNDER 
TRANSITIONAL    DAIRT    PROGRAM 

Current  marketing  year,  1962-63: 

Assuming  present  program  law  re- 
mains in  force:  $550  million. 

Assuming  program  takes  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  1962:  $538  million. 

Marketing  year.  1963-64: 

Assuming  producers  accept  program: 
$355  million. 

Assuming  producers  reject  program: 
$480  million. 

Marketing  year,  1964-65: 

Assuming  producers  accept  program: 
$335  million. 

Assuming  producers  reject  program: 
$395  miUion. 

Marketing  year,  1965-66: 

Assuming  producers  accept  piogram: 
$325  million. 

A.ssuming  producers  reject  program: 
$280  million. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fenton 
was  given  r>ermission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
H.R.  11222  is  not  just  "another  farm 
bill."  It  is  a  punitive  measure  designed 
to  regiment  and  control  the  entire  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food. 

Pennsj-lvania  farmers  are  not  asking 
for  high  support  prices  on  feed  grain; 
they  are  not  asking  for  any  feed  grain 
supports.     Why  should  they? 

Nearly  95  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
farmers  feed  all  of  the  grain  they  pro- 
duce. W)n.Q.t  value  are  price  supports  on 
grain  you  grow  on  your  own  farm  to  feed 
your  own  livestock? 

Then  there  are  many  Pennsylvania 
farmers  who  do  not  raise  enough  grain 
to  feed  their  livestock.  They  must  pur- 
chase additional  grain.  Why  would 
these  Pennsylvania  farmers  favor  high 
price  supports  to  increase  the  price  they 
must  pay  for  grain?  Farmers'  costs  are 
already  too  high. 


A  majority  of  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  in  checking  with  other  Con- 
gressmen I  find  it  is  true,  that  the  vast 
number  of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  are  opposed  to  this  measure. 

No  farmer,  regardless  of  how  small  his 
operation,  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease his  feed  grain  acreage  above  his 
1959-60  acreage. 

The  original  small  farm  exemption 
was  set  at  25  acres.  Proponents  have 
said,  "If  you  grow  25  acres  or  less  of 
com  you  are  exempt."  This  is  a  gross 
untruth. 

The  bill  says,  "Principal  grains  used 
for  livestock  feed  are  corn,  barley,  grain 
sorghum,  and  oats."  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes in  a  farmer's  base  acreage  wheat 
fed  on  the  farms.  Com  silage  has  also 
been  included  as  a  part  of  the  feed  grain 
base.  So  you  can  see -this  bill  is  not 
restricted  to  com  for  grain  but  to  all 
com  and  all  grains  that  can  be  fed. 

Now.  as  I  understand  this  farm  bill,  an 
amendment  would  raise  the  25-acre 
small  farm  exemption  to  40  acres. 

How  are  my  Pennsylvania  farmers  af- 
fected?    Let  us  take  two  examples. 

The  bill  says,  "Farm  base  shall  be 
average  feed  grain  acreage  for  the  years 
1959  and  1960."  The  bill  further  says. 
"No  marketing  quota  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  with  a  base  acreage  of  40 
acres  or  less  if  the  acreage  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  farm  base  acreage." 

Example  1 :  Farm  in  Berks.  Schuylkill, 
or  Northumberland  County. 

In  1959-60  tlie  farmer  grew  an  aver- 
age of  10  acres  of  oats  for  feed,  5  acres 
of  barley  for  feed,  10  acres  of  grain  corn 
for  feed,  5  acres  of  corn  for  silage,  or  30 
total  feed  grain  acres. 

This  farmer's  base  is  30  acres,  not  40 
acres.  The  40-acre  small  farm  exemp- 
tion does  not  really  apply  because  the 
farmer's  base  is  less  than  40  acres. 

This  fanner  has  two  choices: 

First,  because  his  base  acreage  is  less 
than  40  acres  he  may  stay  out  of  the 
program,  but  this  farmer  cannot  grow 
more  than  30  acres  even  if  he  expanded 
his  livestock  operation.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  has  been  frozen;  he  cannot 
get  any  bigger;  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  additional  grain  on  his 
own  farm  to  feed  his  own  animals. 

This  farmer's  second  choice  is  to  enter 
the  program  and  accept  a  20-percent 
acreage  cut  in  return  for  price  supports. 
Most  farmers  in  my  area  feed  all  of  the 
grain  they  raise  so  why  would  they  want 
price  supports  or  a  20-percent  acreage 
reduction.    They  would  not. 

In  short,  this  bill  with  any  exemption, 
25  acres,  40  acres,  or  otherwise,  denies 
farmers  who  produce  less  than  the  stipu- 
lated exemption,  for  their  own  use,  the 
right  to  vote  unless  they  are  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  places  stiff  penalties  on  them 
if  they  try  to  raise  enough  feed  for  their 
own  livestock. 

Example  2:  In  1959-60,  another  farm- 
er in  my  district  grew  an  average  of  50 
acres  of  feed  grain,  which  is  about  aver- 
age. 

Because  this  farmer's  base  is  greater 
than  the  exemption,  this  farmer  has  no 
choice.  He  would  have  to  comply  with 
marketing  quotas  even  though  he  fed 
all  of  the  grnin  he  raised. 
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This  farmer  would,  as  would  most 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  be  forced  to  re- 
duce his  feed  grain  production. 

Today  this  farmer  is  growing  60  acres, 
or  10  more  acres  than  he  grew  in  1959- 
60.  Under  this  bill  the  farmer  would  be 
cut  10  acres  to  begin  with,  plus  what- 
ever the  quota  reduction  was. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  that 
under  this  legislation  all  Pennsylvania 
farmers  would  be  seriously  affected. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  do  not  want  feed 
grain  price  supports;  they  do  not  want 
to  bring  oats  and  barley  and  other  feed 
grains  under  Goverrunent  regulation; 
they  are  not  filling  bins  with  surplus  corn 
or  oats  or  other  feed  grains;  they  are 
feeding  their  grain  to  their  own  animals 
and  ask  only  that  they  be  guaranteed 
this  American  liberty. 

Now.  one  final  thought.  The  majority 
of  my  constituents  are  urban,  not  farm- 
ers. I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that  will 
raise  the  price  of  food  to  the  people  in 
my  district. 

This  bill  incorporates  higher  price 
supports.  Wheat  is  now  supported  at 
$2  per  bushel.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
price  to  go  to  $2.20  per  bushel  on  a  com- 
modity of  which  we  already  have  too 
much.  Higher  support  price  on  wheat 
means  a  higher  price  the  miller  must 
pay.  and  in  turn  higher  bread  prices. 

This  bill  would  permit  corn  to  be 
raised  from  $1.20  to  $1.44  per  bushel, 
plus  supports  on  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum.  As  you  all  know,  feed 
grains  constitute  the  major  input  that 
makes  the  beef.  pork.  lamb,  and  poultry 
we  all  eat.  It  therefore  follows  that  if 
you  increase  the  price  of  the  major  input 
we  consumers  are  going  to  pay  higher 
meat  prices. 

In  summing  up,  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  farmer,  it  is  not 
good  for  the  consumer,  and  certainly 
when  considering  all  factors,  it  is  not 
good  for  the  taxpayer. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Colorado  is  a  great  agricultural  State. 
Coloradans,  too,  are  seriously  concerned 
over  the  restriction,  regimentation  and 
coercive  punitive  measures  which  this 
bill  would  impose  upon  American  farm- 
ers if  it  becomes  law.  This  concern  is 
being  voiced  from  virtually  every  area  of 
my  State. 

The  cattle  industry  in  Colorado  is  a 
thriving,  healthy  industry,  and  it  is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  cattle  Industry 
has  consistently  rejected  Government 
price  supports  and  Government  controls. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  18, 1962,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Wadlow,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Cattlemen's  Association,  writes: 

Deak  Congressman:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  farm  bill  will  be  considered 
this  week  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Therefore,  I  am  enclosing  the  resolution  per- 
taining to  this  measure  which  was  passed 
by  our  association  on  June  9,  1962.  A  roll- 
call  vote  was  taken  on  this  resolution  with 
the  following  results:  39  In  favor  of  farm 
legislation  and  3.176  opposed. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  many 
of  the  local  associations'  delegates,  and  as 
the  vote  Indicated,  they  were  to  a  man  very 


much  opposed  to  this  bill.  It  was  their 
strong  feeling  that  as  the  bill  is  being  pro- 
posed, It  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  cow 
business  bocause  of  the  way  It  controls  feed 
grains,  diverts  crop  acres  to  grass,  and  so 
forth. 

Therefore,  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
oppose  this  measure  would  certainly  be  ap- 
preciated by  us  in  the  cow  business.  Thanks 
a  lot. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Wadlow. 

President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  which 
was  enclosed  was  even  more  specific  in 
stating  the  many  reasons  that  the  cattle- 
men oppcise  this  bill.  I  shall  read  that 
resolution  for  the  Record: 

Resolution  on  Administration's  Proposed 
Farm  Program  Adopted  at  the  95th  An- 
nual CCiNVENTION  of  THE  COLORADO  CAT- 
TLEMEN'S Association.  Sterling.  Colo  , 
June  9.  L962 

Whereas  the  administrations  proposed 
farm  program  as  contained  in  S.  3225  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  24,  1962,  put  agri- 
culture squarely  In  the  political  arena  for 
dependence  on  its  Income,  and 

Whereas  It  places  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  position  of  fixing  prices  by  fixing  sup- 
ply, regulating  conditions  of  production  and 
limiting  tlie  amount  that  can  be  sold  from 
farm  or  ranch;  and 

Whereas  It  further  causes  Congress  to  ab- 
dicate its  iunctions;  and 

Whereas  it  would  level  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers down  to  a  governmentally  determined 
level;  and 

Whereas  the  whole  proposal  Is  contrary  to 
our  American  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise ar.d  freedom  of  choice;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  provides  for  mandatory 
feed  grain  provision  with  strict  acreage  con- 
trol on  gialn,  corn,  sorghums,  barley,  and 
silage  and  recognizing  that  to  control  feed 
grain  production  Is  to  control  the  beef  cattle 
production:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's 
Association  vigorously  opposes  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  Senate  bill  3225  or  the  pas- 
sage of  the  House  of  Representatives  version 
of  the  administration's  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram as  contained  in  H.R.  11222  which  al.so 
permits  grazing  on  diverted  acreage;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  we  reaffirm  our  position 
adopted  during  the  special  convention  on 
November  7,  1953,  at  Craig,  Colo.,  where  by 
secret  ballot  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation opposed  price  supports  and  con- 
trols for  '^he  livestock  Industry  by  202  for 
and  1,164  against;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvec',,  That  we  strenuously  oppose  any 
farm  legislation  or  any  other  legislation  that 
would  in  any  manner  cause  the  livestock 
industry  to  be  subject  to  supports  and  con- 
trols; and,  therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's 
Association  is  and  has  been  traditionally  op- 
posed to  any  Government  handouts  that 
would  place  an  additional  tax  burden  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  on  the  taxpaying 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  live- 
stock supports  would  do  as  well  as  material- 
ly Increasing  the  cost  of  beef  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  seen  by  the 
debate  here  today,  the  major  discussion 
and  greatest  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  title  IV.  But  title  I.  which  provides 
new  authorities  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  determining  and  regulat- 
ing land  use  and  development  of  recrea- 
tional areas  for  the  urban  dweller  and 
for  wildlife  protection,  has  received  little 
attention  by  many  of  my  colleagues. 
Title  I  is  being  subjected  to  some  sharp 


criticism,  not  only  from  our  farmers, 
but  from  many  other  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  its  provisions.  I  should  like 
to  read  for  the  record  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Colorado  Municipal 
League: 

Colorado  Municipal  Leaglt:, 

Boulder.  Colo.,  June  11.  1962. 
Hon    Peter  H    Dominick, 
House  of  RepTesentatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.'thington.  D.C. 

Dear  Peter;  Unless  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  Is  amended,  there  Is  a 
risk  of  establishing  a  program  which  com- 
petes and  overlaps  several  major  Federal  pro- 
grams of  significant  benefit  to  local  govern- 
ment-including, the  area  redevelopment 
program,  urban  renewal,  community  facili- 
ties loans,  and  small  business  loans.  It  is 
also  possible  that  unless  amended,  this  bill 
would  encourage  urban  sprawl  by  enabling 
substandard  sewer  lines  to  be  constructed 
ouuside  of  municipal  limits  and  that  Indus- 
trial parks  could  also  be  constructed  without 
regard  to  the  Interests  of  nearby  munici- 
palities. 

We  certainly  do  not  think  that  any  of  these 
developments  would  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  municipal  citizens  or,  for  that  matter, 
rural   dwellers. 

We  are  advised  that  amendments  to  this 
legislation  will  be  Introduced  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  We  understand  that  the 
amendments  will  take  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  section  102  of  title  I  and  section  501 
of  title  V  of  H  R    11222. 

We  hope  that  you  will  wish  to  support 
these  amendments 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colorado  Municipal  League, 
Jay  T.  Bell. 

Executive    Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  concern 
'vhich  is  voiced  by  the  Colorado  Munici- 
pal League  in  that  letter.  Such  objec- 
tions add  weight  to  the  principal  objec- 
tion which  is  raised  to  legislation  which 
seeks  to  deal  with  a  vast  number  of  com- 
plex problems  under  a  single  omnibus 
bill.  Especially  is  this  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice when  we  incorporate  urban  renewal, 
parkland,  and  recreational  development 
problems  in  an  agricultural  bill. 

A  considerable  number  of  amendments 
are  needed,  in  my  opinion,  before  this 
bill  should  be  accepted  by  the  House.  It 
is  my  intention  to  offer  three  such 
amendments  to  title  IV.  The  first  of  my 
amendments  would  simply  r>erfect  the 
language  of  both  the  feed  grains  section 
and  the  wheat  section  to  specify  that  cer- 
tain oil  seed  crops  may  be  grown  on  both 
diverted  acreage  and  on  summer  fallow 
acreage. 

My  second  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  "dumping"  vast 
quantities  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  the 
farmer  should  the  farmer  vote  not  to  £u:- 
cept  the  rigidly  controlled  program 
which  is  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary. 

My  amendment  would  not  restrict  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com- 
pletely from  dispKJsing  of  its  current 
stocks.  Most  of  the  existing  programs 
to  dispose  of  surplus  wheat  and  feed 
grains  would  still  be  available.  But  my 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  that 
the  farmer  could  exercise  his  right  to 
vote  in  a  referendum  without  the  coer- 
cive threat  of  financial  ruin  through 
Government  competition. 
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It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
farmer  have  a  trvie  choice  to  make  in  the 
refer endums  wh.ch  will  be  conducted. 
He  should  be  able  to  make  tliat  choice 
without  governmental  pressure. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  every 
farmer  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
these  referendums,  although  the  out- 
come of  the  referendum  will  affect  every 
farmer.  This  is  especially  true  under 
the  feed  grains  section.  Since  States 
which  the  Secretary  classifies  as  deficit 
feed  areas  will  neither  receive  price  sup- 
ports nor  participate  in  the  referendums 
under  the  bill's  p;esent  provisions,  a  por- 
tion of  the  farmers  in  only  17  States  will 
determine  the  feed  grains  referendum. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  only  in  2 
States — Arizona  and  Montana — will 
farmers  be  permitted  to  vote  in  these 
referendums.  A:  the  present  time  33 
States  are  classified  as  deficit  feed  areas, 
and  therefore,  as  the  bill  provides,  the 
farmers  in  those  33  States  will  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  either  for  or  against 
the  Secretary's  feed  grains  projx)sals. 
But,  farmers  in  all  50  States  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  should  the  farmers  in  17  States 
reject  his  propossU. 

My  third  amendment  would  aUow 
some  fiexibility  to  the  wheat  farmer  to 
enable  him  to  pf.rtially  protect  himself 
against  crop  failure  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  weather  from  year  to  year. 
The  right  to  store  excess  wheat  without 
cost  to  the  Government  is  a  part  of  the 
present  law,  but  has  been  omitted  from 
this  bill.  Such  wheat  is  stored  under 
bond  and  may  not  be  sold  without  heavy 
penalty.  It  does  not  affect  any  market- 
ing quota.  It  does  provide  the  farmer  a 
small  measure  of  insurance  against  being 
wiped  out  the  following  year  by  drought, 
hail,  or  other  weiither  phenomena.  My 
amendment  woull  restore  this  provision 
to  this  bill.  It  is  urgently  needed.  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  from  west- 
ern Kansas  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
a  farm  bill  for  {several  reasons.  I  am 
certain  President  Kennedy  in  his  recent 
use  of  the  word  "sophisticated"  desired 
we  approach  all  j)roblems  in  a  sophisti- 
cated manner,  but  I  can  assuie  him  that 
the  farmers  are  less  interested  in  so- 
phistication and  more  interested  in  what 
his  program  might  do  for  them  income- 
wise.  It  was  on  that  basis  I  asked  Mr. 
Freeman,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
on  three  different  occasions  what  the 
farmer's  income  might  be  imder  the  bill; 
in  other  words,  how  the  farmer  might 
fare.  The  farmer  has  an  interest  in 
maintaining  his  .ncome,  of  course,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  lowered  under  this  legislation. 

On  February  19  when  the  Secretary 
was  before  our  committee  I  asked  Mr. 
Freeman  how  the  income  would  compare 
under  his  proposal  with  the  1961  pro- 
gram.  I  read  his  response : 

This  becomes  a  matter  of  estimate  and 
calculation  that  is  very  difficult  to  pin  down 
and  depends  on  wh.it  figure  he  wants  to  use. 


On  March  2,  when  we  had  a  wide  au- 
dience on  a  television  program  called 
The  Nation's  Future,  I  asked  Mr.  Free- 
man the  same  question.  At  that  time, 
before  this  vast  audience  across  the  coun- 
try, I  asked  him  about  the  income  of  the 
wheat  producers.  He  told  me  then  It 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  1961  program 
by  about  $300  million.  That  was 
strange,  because  he  did  not  know  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  He  came  back  to  our  com- 
mittee on  March  15  of  this  year,  about 
two  weeks  after  the  TV  program,  and  I 
then  asked  Mr.  Freeman  the  same  ques- 
tion. I  asked  him  why  he  told  me  on 
"The  Nation's  Future"  that  the  income 
would  be  in  excess  of  $300  million  more 
for  the  wheat  producer.  This  is  his 
answer: 

I  said  earlier  on  that  program  It  would  be 
an  Increase  of  $200  to  $300  million  over  the 
1961  program.  We  have  since  been  refining 
these  figures. 

I  submit  he  has  refined  the  figures  to 
practically  zero,  because  I  cannot  deter- 
mine how  the  wheat  producer  will  main- 
tain his  income  or  anything  else  under 
this  provision  except  more  control  and 
more  regimentation  by  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

They  talk  about  how  much  this  will 
save  the  consumers.  Yesterday  we 
voted  to  give  away  nearly  $23  million  to 
sugar  companies.  In  the  majority  re- 
port on  this  bill  Mr.  Freeman  set  forth 
how  much  will  be  saved  on  the  wheat 
program.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion's own  estimate,  we  will  save  only  S29 
million  over  this  year's  program;  so  it 
seems  rather  strange  to  me  when  only 
yesterday  we  voted  to  throw  around 
nearly  23  millions  of  dollars  in  the  sugar 
cases  pending  in  court,  and  took  away 
the  right  of  the  court  to  decide,  that 
today  we  tell  our  wheat  producers  they 
cannot  continue  to  have  a  fairly  success- 
ful program  because  we  want  to  save  $29 
million. 

The  Kansas  wheat  farmer  is  like  most 
farmers;  he  likes  to  make  a  living.  He 
also  likes  freedom  and  I  think  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  entire  matter.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  on  the  other  side 
that  this  is  a  good  bill,  "but."  There 
are  a  lot  of  "buts"  in  the  bill  and  I  want 
to  point  out  a  few  things.  The  farmers 
tn  Kansas  farm  29  percent,  or  less,  of 
their  cropland.  Let  some  of  the  people 
in  the  consumer  areas  go  to  their  drug- 
stores, their  grocery  stores  and  factories 
and  tell  the  owners  to  board  up  71  per- 
cent of  their  drugstores,  grocery  stores, 
or  71  percent  of  their  factories,  and  try 
to  make  a  living.  This  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  the  wheat  farmer 
of  Western  Kansas  to  do.  We  are  to  be 
happy;  we  are  to  accept  another  10  per- 
cent cut,  plus  an  additional  cut  of  1.3 
percent  which  will  be  allocated  to  other 
States  because  of  a  change  in  the  base 
period.  We  took  a  10  percent  cut  last 
year. 

Kansas  is  the  largest  wheat-producing 
State  in  this  coimtry.  We  did  plant 
tu^und  11  million  acres  of  wheat.  There 
are  39  wheat-producing  States  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  very  inter- 
esting to  me  to  find  out  that  since  1958 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  one 


example,  the  wheat  farms  have  been  in- 
creased from  75,000  to  78,500.  At  a  time 
we  have  been  taking  wheat  acreage  cuts 
in  Kansas,  raising  wheat  everyTxhere 
else  in  the  country  has  expanded.  Why 
ask  the  western  wheat  producer  to  cut 
his  acreage  and  then  give  these  acres  to 
someone  else. 

In  addition,  I  live  in  a  feed  grain  area 
and  in  a  cattle  area  where  farmers  like 
to  raise  cattle  and  feed  grains  to  feed 
their  cattle.  They  are  being  asked  also 
to  take  a  20-percent  reduction  in  this 
commodity.  It  does  not  take  any  mental 
giant  or  an  economist  to  figure  who  takes 
the  brunt  of  the  farm  bill  here.  It  Is  the 
midwestern  farmer.  They  are  going  to 
cut  his  feed  grain  and  wheat  acreage, 
and  still  raise  his  income,  so  they  say. 
The  farmers  are  told  this  should  make 
them  happy. 

With  reference  to  the  payments  for 
diverted  acres,  they  are  fixed  on  a  de- 
clining scale  downward.  The  first  year 
the  farmer  will  receive  no  more  than 
50  percent  .support,  the  second  year  no 
more  than  40  percent,  the  third  year  no 
more  than  30  percent,  and  thereafter 
zero. 

This  is  what  you  are  asking  midwest- 
ern farmers  to  do.  cut  acres,  take  a  de- 
clining scale  diversion  payment,  lo^^-^r 
our  income  each  year  for  3  years,  and 
by  that  time,  if  not  discouraged  enough 
to  give  up,  something  else  will  happen. 

With  reference  to  the  "family  farmer." 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  him. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  "family  farm" 
subcommitt(?e  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  subcommittee  has  never  met.  It  is 
controlled  by  the  majority  side.  If  any- 
body wants  to  help  the  family- 
size  farmer,  a  meeting  of  that  committee 
should  be  called. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  has  not 
been  pointed  out.  This  is  not  temporary 
legislation;  this  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion. This  could  go  on  for  as  long  as 
the  farmer  could  stand  it,  whether  it  be 
1  year.  2  years,  or  10  years. 

Now,  I  think  the  Republicans  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  bill; 
at  least,  my  farmers  think  so.  When 
this  bill  first  came  in  it  was  filled  with 
criminal  penalties.  It  told  the  farmers. 
"Unless  you  follow  orders,  unless  you 
keep  proper  records,  you  can  be  fined"  up 
to  $5,000."  It  also  told  the  farmer.  "If 
you  dare  violate  the  regulations,  you 
can  be  fined  $5,000."  I  am  talking 
about  the  wheat  farmer.  If  he  failed 
to  keep  records,  he  could  be  fined  up 
to  $5,000.  The  dairy  farmer  could  be 
fined  $2,000  and  put  in  jail  for  1  year. 
I  point  this  out  to  mention  the  original 
intent  of  the  planners  of  this  bill :  Either 
you  knuckle  down  and  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Cochrane, 
or  whoever  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
bill,  or  off  you  go  to  jail.  Anybody  who 
says  it  was  not  in  the  original  bill  should 
read  the  original  bill  carefully  and  then 
check  it  with  the  amended  version.  The 
Republican  members  were  instrumen- 
tal in  knocking  those  provisions  out. 
This  was  a  great  contribution;  for.  If  we 
cannot  defeat  the  bill,  at  least  we  can 
prevent  the  farmer  from  going  to  jail. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EXDLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Has  the  gentleman 
had  any  indication  from  his  farmers 
whether  they  want  this  bill  or  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  have  not  heard 
from  all  of  them.  A  few  have  indicated 
they  would  like  the  bill,  but  very  few.  I 
had  some  letters  from  Texas,  but  they 
do  not  pertain  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  a  man  of 
considerable  influence,  Billie  Sol  Estes. 
I  wonder  whether  he  indicated  whether 
he  supports  this  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Estes  personally,  but  I  imag- 
ine he  probably  would  suppoirt  it  as  he 
would  benefit  by  it.  This  will  not  help 
the  small  farmer.  He  is  the  one  who  is 
going  to  be  hurt.  The  family  sized— the 
small  farmer  that  operates  80  or  160  or 
300  acres  of  land  will  suffer.  The  man 
who  farms  7,000  or  8,000  or  9,000  acres 
will  not  suffer.  It  will  mean  a  little  loss 
in  income  to  him  but  not  much.  The 
little  farmer  is  the  one  who  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Doyle). 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  June 
11,  1962,  about  5:30  o'clock,  three  well- 
dressed  gentlemen  walked  into  my  office 
while  I  was  signing  the  mail.  I  had 
never  seen  them.  They  said  they  were 
farmers  in  their  own  right  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska  and  that  they  con- 
cluded that  their  paid  Representatives 
did  not  represent  their  thoughts,  so  they 
paid  their  own  ,  expenses  to  come  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  handed 
me  a  statement  which  was  unsigned 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  read  it  to  the 
Congress.  I  said,  "I  will,  if  you  sign  it, 
and  identify  yourselves  as  farmers." 
Here  it  is.  I  have  not  heard  these 
opinions  stated  in  this  debate  here- 
tofore. I  think  this  House  is  entitled  to 
it.  I  read  the  memorandum  they  signed. 
It  is  good  to  receive  grassroots  opinions 
when  it  comes  from  citizens  vitally  af- 
fected by  pending  legislation. 

Reasons  why  I  am  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration's farm  bill: 

1.  It  protects  and  Improves  the  farmer's 
income. 

2    Will  reduce  the  surplus. 

3.  Reduces  the  cost  of  the  farm  program 
by  about  $1  billion  each  year  by  reducing  the 
surplus  and  by  eliminating  additional  take- 
over. 

4.  Allows  freedom  of  operation  for  the 
farmers  due  to  the  substitution  of  wheat 
acreage  for  feed  grain  acreage  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Diverts  the  low  quality  wheat  into  feed 
grain  channels,  therefore  furnishing  high 
quality  wheat  for  domestic  and  export  use. 

6.  'V^'iU  stabilize  the  wheat  farmer's  in- 
come by  allowing  him  to  apply  overproduc- 
tion of  any  one  year  to  underproduction  of 
other  years. 

7.  No  alternative,  constructive  program  is 
available. 

■Wayne  B.  Allen. 
Route   4.    McCook,   Nebr.:    Vice   Presi- 
dent. Nebraska  Wheat  Growers. 
Earl  T.  Moore. 
Arapahoe.  Nebr.:  Vice  President.  Fur- 
nan  County  Wheat  Growers;  Master, 
Local    Grange. 

Gilbert  Gegas. 
Hayes    Center.    Nebr.;    County    Wheat 
Growers  Association. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  l/O  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr  BeermannI. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  w  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Doyle]  that  I  know  all 
of  these  gentlemen  whom  he  mentioned. 
They  stopped  to  see  me.  We  had  break- 
fast with  them  at  the  Nebraska  break- 
fast delegation  on  Tuesday  morning. 
which  we  have  every  week  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  These  fellows  came 
here  to  sell  the  entire  Congress  on  this 
bill.  I  am  glad  that  they  did,  bccau.se 
they  understand  my  position  firmly.  I 
am  against  complete  compulsion  and 
putting  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
under  complete  bondage,  as  this  bill  will, 
if  passed.  On  that  basis,  they  wanted 
to  visit  with  every  Member  of  Congre.ss 
in  order  to  sell  the  bill,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
I  am  very  happy  we  still  have  the  right 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  And  I  am  very  happy 
they  called  on  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Loui;iiana   I  Mr,  McSweenI. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  feed  grain  .section  of 
this  bill,  and  what  would  happen  if  the 
program  Vv'ere  not  adopted  in  the  refer- 
endum. Statements  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  referendum  did  not 
carry,  the  farmers  would  be  fared  with 
a  han^mei"  o'er  their  heads  in  the  sense 
that  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  term.s  of  this  bill,  or.  rather,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  would 
be  authoi'ized  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  to  release  for  unrestricted  use  10 
million  tens  of  surplus  feed  grain.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  misleading 
criticism,  in  my  opinion.  But.  never- 
thele.ss,  I  have  an  amendmer.t  which  I 
think  wii:,  clarify  this  point.  Under  the 
basic  lefuslation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  that  corporation  has 
the  authority  at  all  times  to  lelease  for 
unrestricted  use  surplus  stock.s  at  105 
percent  of  the  support  price,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges.  Now,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  feed  graiiis  section 
provides  that  in  the  event  the  program 
is  not  adopted  in  the  referendum  there 
would  be  no  support  price  then  under 
those  circumstances,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  release,  if  it  wanted  to.  all  of 
the  surplus  stocks  of  feed  grains.  So  the 
provision  in  the  bill  restrictin,«  the  re- 
lease to  10  million  tons  is,  in  effect,  a 
restriction  because  theie  are  on  hand 
at  the  present  time  some  67  million  tons 
of  surplus  stocks  of  feed  grains. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  amendment,  which 
I  propose  to  offer  at  the  proper  time, 
would  provide  a  change  in  the  situation 
in  the  event  the  referendum  did  not  car- 
ry. It  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  set  price 
supports  for  feed  grains  at  such  level, 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  parity  price 
therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate, after  the  consideration  of  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401 'bi,  and 


will  not  result  in  a  material  inci-ease  in 
CCC  stocks  of  feed  grains.  It  provides 
further  that  the  CCC  may  sell  for  un- 
restricted use  from  its  stocks  during  the 
marketing  year  not  to  exceed  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  not  le.ss  than  2  per- 
cent above  the  current  support  price  for 
.such  commodity,  plus  i-easonable  carry- 
ing charges.  This,  then,  will  be  an  in- 
sulation to  .some  extent  of  the  surplus 
stocks  fi'om  the  markets  .so  that  there 
would  not  be  this  threat  hanging  over 
the  farmeis  in  the  event  that  they  did 
not  adopt  the  program  in  the  referen- 
dum. This,  I  think,  would  give  the  feed 
Lirain  farmer  a  fair  and  reasonable  and 
an  equitable  choice  in  the  refereiidum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  obtain  the 
attention  of  the  chaiiman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agiiculture.  the  gentleman 
fi'om  No'.th  Cai-olina  (Mr.  CooleyI,  I 
would  like  to  comment  with  regard  to 
the  Lssue  raised  about  cross-compliance 
Thcie  have  been  some  criticisms  about 
this  bill  with  regard  to  cross-compliance. 

On  page  46  of  H.R.  11222  we  find: 

(5|  a  "cooperiitDr"  witli  respect  to  any  crcip 
of  feed  grains  produced  en  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  dl  doe.s  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed (A)  the  f;irm  acreage  allotment  ft)r 
feed  grains  or  any  other  commodity 
on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

This  means,  to  get  the  price  support 
for  feed  grains  a  producer  may  not  ex- 
ceed his  allotment.  However,  a  pio- 
ducer  may  exceed  his  feed  grains  or 
wheat  allotment  without  losing  the  price 
support  lor  other  allotted  crops. 

I  think  this  will  clarify  any  question 
anyone  has  with  regard  to  what  cross- 
compliance  is  as  it  is  affected  by  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  if  he  does  violate 
his  allotments  with  recai-d  to  other  sup- 
port crops  he  would  not  get  feed  grains 
or  wheat  supports,  but  it  does  not  work 
the  other  way  around, 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota  I  Mr.  Andersen  I, 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.<;ota.  Mr, 
Chairman,  last  February  14  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  appeared  before  our 
Subcommittee  <-n  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  On  page 
111  the  recoid  shows  I  asked  him  these 
questions: 

Mr  Andersfn  Now,  last  week.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, yni  rightfully  -I  say  "rightfully"  be- 
cause I  believe  the  present  feed  grnln  pro- 
gram has  made  quite  a  stride-  you  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  the 
accompllshment.s  of  the  feed  grain  program 
now  in  affect 

Secretary  Freema1>j.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Andersen  And  you  really  feel  it  has 
done  a  good  Job.  do  you  nof 

Secretary  Freeman  Yes;  I  think  the  feed 
grain  program  has  met  each  of  the  targets 
we  set  when  it  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
a  year  ago 

Mr  Andersen  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
agree  with  your  statement  that  the  feed 
grain  program  as  presently  operated  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  average  farmer  and 
has  done  considerable  good.  But  if  that  is 
the  case,  why  should  we  upset  the  applecart 
for  the  next  crop  year  and  change  the  pro- 
gram to  any  extent?  In  other  words,  try  to 
convince  me  if  you  can.  Here,  we  have  a 
fairly  good  program  working,  and  I  think  in 
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the  long  run  It  w-I!  dn  what  we  are  aiming 
to  do.  and  that  Is  to  get  rid  cf  some  of  this 
surplus  and  at  th.?  same  time  cut  down  Uic 
cost  to  the  taxpaycTS. 

I  tlilnk  It  has  met  both  criteria  so  far 
or  will  meet  it  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but 
why  change? 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  sup- 
l)ort  the  Hoeven  substitute  tomorrow  as 
a  good  solution  to  this  pi-oblem, 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2 '2  minutes  to  t.ie  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont 1  Mr.  Stafford!. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  a 
funny  thing  hai'pened  when  I  got  back 
to  the  office  last  night  I  found  a  letter 
on  my  desk  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Now  the  Secrctai-y  and  I  used 
to  be  colleagues  in  the  Governors'  con- 
ference, and  as  .such  we  met  quite  often. 
But  I  have  been  down  here  18  months 
now  and  this  is  :he  first  lime  the  Secre- 
taiy  has  person;illy  remembered  me. 

Moreover,  he  vrotc  me  that  he  thought 
only  a  few  Republican  leaders  were  op- 
posing making  him  czar  of  America's 
agriculture  and  they  were  acting  just 
for  opF>osition's  .sake.  This  surprised  me 
because  all  of  t  le  mail  I  have  received 
from  home  and  all  of  the  people  I  have 
talked  to  in  Vermont  have  voiced  stren- 
uous objections  to  H,R.  11222 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  passes  we 
will  have  surrendered  the  business  free- 
dom of  the  Amei  ican  farmer  We  will  be 
living  in  an  agricultural  dictatorship 
subject  to  regulation  and  regimentation 
at  the  discreticn  of  the  Sccietary  of 
Agriculture. 

Vermont  is  a  major  producer  of  daii-y 
products.  We  have  been  especially  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  our 
State  prefer  to  v'ork  out  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  ha\e  voluntarily  subscribed 
to  funds  for  advertising  their  products 
in  the  northea.'t  milk  markets.  They 
have  worked  diligently  to  produce  ex- 
tremely high  quality  fluid  milk. 

They  can  continue  to  expand  their 
markets  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  pioductior  if  the  Government  will 
stay  out  of  fu:-ther  invasion  of  their 
business  freedom. 

They  do  not  want  this  leuislation  to 
establish  quotas  ba.sed  on  1961  produc- 
tion as  a  basis  for  paying  them  up  to 
$2,50  per  hundredweight  for  voluntarily 
reducing  marketings  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent. They  recognize  this  for  what  it 
is,  a  lacteal  Mickey  Finn.  They  know 
that  if  they  are  foolish  enough  to  par- 
take of  this  pi-of  ram,  the  administration 
hopes  these  knockout  drops  will  waft 
them  to  sleep  l^ng  enough  to  take  the 
next  step — the  imposition  of  controls 
over  milk  production  and  the  exaction 
of  penalties  for  pi-oduction  in  excess  of 
the  1961  base  quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Veimont  farmers  pre- 
fer to  work  out  :heir  own  destiny.  They 
do  not  want  a  bribe  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  produce  less  milk.  They  want  to  be 
sure  of  the  opportunity  of  selling  more 
milk  in  the  future — if  they  can  develop 
an  expanded  market. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  raise  silage 
corn  on  their  own  fanns  for  their  own 
cattle  without  dictation  fiom  Wa.shing- 
ton. 


Why  penalize  the  family  size  farm? 
Let  us  not  put  the  dairy  farmer  in  a 
straitjacket,    I  hope  this  bill  is  defeated. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  CLANCY,  Mr,  Chaiiman,  we  have 
under  consideration  today  H,R,  11222, 
and  I  ri.se  at  this  time  in  opposition  to 
this  proposed  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion moves  further  in  the  direction  of 
more  and  more  control  of  American  agri- 
culture. The  bill  is  restrictive  and  im- 
practical, and  will  i-esult  in  drastic 
regimentation  of  the  farmeis  of  this 
Nation. 

This  measure  is  the  administi-ation's 
plan  for  expanding  the  power  of  the 
Federal  buieaucracy  over  American  ag- 
riculture and  fuither  destroys  the  i-ight,»s 
of  fai-nipis  to  use  and  enjoy  their  farms 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  Amei-ican 
princijiles 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  completely  domi- 
nate and  control  agricultui-e  is  unwise 
and  will  eventually  result  in  hardships 
to  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  this 
country. 

The  pi-ogram  as  set  forth  in  this  bill 
will  call  for  additional  sums  of  money 
from  the  Federal  Tieasui-y  and  thus  add 
to  the  burden  already  canied  by  the 
taxpayer. 

This  program  by  its  vei-y  nature  adds 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  the 
cost  of  wheat  that  is  produced  on  our 
farms  and  ultimately  paid  for  by  the 
housewives  and  consumers  thioughout 
the  Nation, 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions  for 
mandatory  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  other 
commodities,  and  pi-ovides  for  the  fiist 
phase  of  conti-ollins  dairy  production. 

The  objections  to  H.R.  11222  ai-e  many 
Price  sujiports  are  continued  in  this  bill 
and  more  stringent  controls  are  provided 
as  to  what  can  be  gi"own  and  who  may 
gi-ow  the  various  pi'oducts  of  our  agri- 
cultuie. 

I  share  the  view  that  our  system 
should  lecognize  the  individual  farmer 
and  his  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
laboi-  under  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  that  our  policy  should  move  more 
and  more  away  from  control  and  i"egi- 
mentation  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
f iom  Iowa  [ Mr.  Kyl ] , 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chainnan.  we  have  the 
unusual  legislative  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  working  on  a  bill  which 
meets  almost  univei'sal  disappi"oval — an 
idea  boin  of  frustration  and  yet  being 
sold  with  great  zeal.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens when  a  man's  fancy  gets  astride  on 
his  reason;  when  imagination  is  at  cuffs 
with  the  census;  and  common  under- 
standing, as  well  as  commonsense,  is 
kicked  out  of  doors. 

This  legislation  offers  feed  grain  farm- 
ei-s  of  the  Nation  a  chance  to  vot^-.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  did  not  ac- 


cept the  franchise  system  of  agriculture, 
there  would  be  no  Government  program 
whatsoever.  The  chaiiman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said  that  this  would  causr  r. 
chain  reaction  which  would  veritably  d^- 
sti'oy  tlie  farm  economy  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entii-e  Nation.  There  is  goo'j 
evidence  that  this  program  would  not  b^ 
adopted  and  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate cutoff  of  Federal  programs.  As- 
suming that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  correct — that  this  cutoff  would 
mean  a  depi-ession  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion— are  you  then  willing  to  vote  for  a 
bill  which  could,  and  probably  would, 
have  this  effect?  Now  theie  has  been 
an  intimation  that  if  farmers  voted 
against  this  program,  they  would  be 
selfish.  If  this  is  selfishness,  then  I 
thank  God  for  it.  I  am  thankful  that 
there  are  still  people  in  the  United  States 
who  prize  fieedom  and  the  American 
way  of  life  enough  to  resist  the  siren 
call  of  governmental  largess. 

All  of  us  would  pi-efer  a  free,  unsub- 
sidized  agi-iculture,  and  we  would  work 
for  establishing  a  healthy  economy  in 
agriculture  in  any  way  possible,  but  we 
have  been  warned  here  that  the  tax- 
payers will  no  longer  subsidize  the  farm- 
er in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  farmer 
has  been  the  bright  and  shining  example 
of  the  superiority  of  our  governmental 
and  economic  system  as  contrasted  with 
ihat  of  the  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
nations.  I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  would 
cladly  trade  many  missiles  and  manv 
military  .secrets  for  a  few  of  these  farm- 
ei-s  who  have  been  called  selfish  by  some 
proponents  of  this  legislation. 

Yes,  we  have  been  warned  that  the 
American  people  will  no  longer  con- 
ti-ibutc  to  ;he  welfare  of  agi-icultui-e.  I 
would  assume  then  that  in  the  interest 
of  faii-ness  that  we  would  also  biung  to 
the  floor  legislation  which  would  remove 
Govcniment  as.sistance  to  all  other  serr- 
ments  of  the  American  economy  which 
now  i-eceivo  subsidies — the  shipping  in- 
dustry, the  raili-oad  industn,-,  the  pi'int- 
ing  industry,  and  all  the  rest  who 
receive  helpful  subsidies  from  the 
Govei-nment. 

The  Amei-ican  faimer  is  beiiig  war'ird 
that  we  ai-e  no  longer  going  to  tolerate 
this  payment  to  him.  Yet.  we  will  con- 
tinue thi-ough  legislative  action  next 
week  to  subsidize,  without  any  controls, 
and  in  many  instances  without  even 
guidelines,  fannei's  and  busines.smen  and 
governments  on  foreign  soil.  The  othev 
body  leccntly  tried  to  i-emove  a  .subsidy — 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that — to  Cominu- 
nist  nations  of  the  world,  only  to  march 
back  downhill  at  the  insistence  of  our 
leaders,  recalling  their  pi-evious  action 
and  .saying  no,  we  cannot  cut  aid  to 
these  Communist  nations:  we  must  take 
a  chance.  And  shortly  after  we  get  this 
foi-eign  aid  legislation,  we  will  have  a 
bill  before  the  House  to  pi'ovide  fieei- 
ti-ade:  and  the  bill  includes  many,  many 
pages  designed  to  give  relief  to  indu;-- 
tries  and  to  employees  of  industrir.s 
which  are  injured  by  the  impact  of  im- 
ports and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  bill  does 
not  even  si^t  a  maximum  limit  on  the 
funds  which  will  be  taken  directly  from 
the    Ti-easury   to   subsidize   the   injured 
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Industry  and  the  injured  employee.  And 
this  is  significant  for  two  reasons:  First, 
one  can  make  a  very  valid  case  support- 
ing the  thesis  that  if  it  were  not  for  im- 
ports of  meat  products,  there  would  be 
no  surplus  of  feed  grains. 

In  the  case  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye, 
the  United  States  has  consumed  more 
Chan  it  has  produced,  but  the  surplus 
grows  because  of  imports.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  farmers  have  been 
injured  by  imports  and  the  subsidy  that 
they  have  received  can  logically  be 
charged  to  that  impact. 

I  said  the  farmer  has  received  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Actually,  through  the  control  of  prices, 
it  is  the  consumer  who  has  received  the 
subsidy;  and  I  submit  that  the  con- 
sumer has  saved  more  in  groceries  than 
he  has  paid  in  taxes  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  said  there  was  a  second 
factor  in  this  import  situation.  Even 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  that  trade 
bill  readily  agree  that  midwest  agricul- 
ture will  have  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  freer  trade  because  of  Common  Mar- 
ket agriculture  policies. 

This  is  only  one  thing  we  heard  on 
this  floor  yesterday  about  the  unreason- 
ableness of  farmers.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  stated  that  farmers 
should  expect  the  same  kind  of  controls 
which  interstate  carriers  must  face. 
Thus,  he  told  the  American  farmer:  you 
are  a  public  utility.  Ignoring  economic 
facts  of  life,  ignoring  the  differences  be- 
tween public  utilities  and  other  phases 
of  our  economy,  he  said  you  must  ex- 
pect stringent  controls.  Now  this  kind 
of  talk  by  responsible  committee  leaders 
in  the  House  can  do  little  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  independent  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation,  whether  they  be 
farmer  or  merchant  or  manufacturer. 
What  does  this  administration  intend  to 
do  with  business?  To  the  farmer  we 
say  you  are  a  utility  and  must  be  regu- 
lated as  such.  No  consolation  here  for 
the  workingman  because  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  make  the  stringent  reg- 
ulations, there  is  no  purpose  in  a  union 
for  there  can  be  no  collective  bargaining. 
No,  this  is  not  simply  a  farm  problem. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  things 
we  were  told  yesterday.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tells  us  of  the  glo- 
ries of  the  control  program  on  cotton 
and  tobacco.  And  about  how  well  these 
things  had  worked  in  his  own  State,  and 
this  is  worth  a  second  look.  I  spoke  this 
week  with  a  North  Carolinian  who  said 
that  his  cotton  allotment  had  been  cut 
again  and  again  and  again  until  he  could 
no  longer  make  a  living  on  the  farm.  He 
pointed  out  that  where  they  had  had 
more  than  a  dozen  cotton  gins  in  his  lit- 
tle area  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  now 
only  one,  and  it  was  in  trouble.  And 
when  these  gins  closed,  there  were  peo- 
ple who  were  left  without  work.  But 
there  is  another  factor  he  forgot  to  tell 
you.  While  they  were  taking  cotton  and 
tobacco  out  of  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina, they  increased  their  production  of 
feed  grain  by  682,000  tons  in  the  1959  and 
1960  crop  years  alone — 682,000  tons. 
Now  when  we  took  an  acre  of  com  out  in 
Iowa,  we  could  not  plant  cotton  and  to- 
bacco.   These  acres  are  idle.    The  plain 


truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  southern 
fanner  has  been  able  to  supplement  his 
cotton  and  tobacco  income  through  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  and  livestock  at 
the  same  time  the  original  feed-grain 
producer  had  his  hands  tied. 

Cotton  controls — they  were  a  very 
fine  thing  for  a  while,  at  least  for  the  boy 
wonder  of  the  Pecos.  They  are  a  won- 
derful thmg  for  the  Mexican  cotton 
farmer.  I  spoke  to  one  of  these  fine  gen- 
tlemen in  Matamoris,  Mexico,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  can  quote  him  almcst  ver- 
batim. He  said  you  are  very  foolish,  but 
you  have  been  good  to  us.  You  have 
quotas  on  cotton;  we  now  produce  what 
you  do  not  produce.  Our  labor  is  cheap; 
we  make  money.  We  have  made  your 
port  the  biggest  cotton-exporting  port 
in  the  world  with  Mexican  cotton. 

Oh,  they  have  said  some  interesting 
things  here  on  the  floor.  I  heard  the 
chairman  say  we  cannot  have  hieh 
price  supports.  You  have  heard  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  there  are  too 
many  farmers — too  many  to  share  the 
pie — so  some  must  move.  This  is  what 
the  majority  calls  saving  the  family 
farm. 

But  you  have  not  heard  anyone  tell 
you  what  kind  of  a  quota  a  farmer  will 
have  on  feed  grains.  There  was  some 
testimony  by  experts  that  the  average 
farmer  would  be  forced  to  take  a  20-per- 
cent cut  in  production.  They  say  thc 
price  will  be  guaranteed,  but  they  will 
not  tell  you  what  that  price  will  be  be- 
cause they  cannot  tell  you.  And  yet  tliey 
say  a  farmer  is  selfish  if  he  turns  down 
a  proposal  which  will  cut  his  production 
20  percent  with  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  his  price  will  be  one  penny  more. 
Oh,  yes,  they  say  there  is  machinery  for 
appeals.  But  anyone  who  has  had  any 
experience  with  this  procedure  is  ex- 
tremely dubious.  Under  the  law.  if  you 
have  mined  your  land  from  fence  to 
fence,  you  get  a  decent  acreage  allot- 
ment. If  you  have  farmed  wisely,  rotated 
your  crops,  tried  to  prevent  surplus  pro- 
duction, you  are  penalized.  If  a  farm 
boy  put  his  farm  in  gras.s.  went  away  to 
service,  or  because  he  was  ill,  and  he 
comes  back,  he  has  no  guarantee  of  any 
ba.se  acreage.    Oh.  yes.  there  is  an  appeal. 

What  do  we  offer  the  farmer  who  has 
a  normal  production  of  100  bu.^hels  per 
acre  on  his  40-acre  allotment,  but  be- 
cause he  has  severe  weatiier  conditions 
produces  nothing,  or  half  a  crop?  We 
have  appeals,  and  these  people  have  told 
us  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  will  do  a  wonderful  job  of  admin- 
istering the  program.  But  I  wish  to  re- 
mark that  this  is  a  long-range  program 
to  be  administered  for  a  long  time  by 
many  secretaries.  So  I  ask  these  pro- 
ponents who  have  been  castigating  the 
previous  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Would 
you  favor  this  program  if  that  Secretary 
were  now  in  charge? 

How  do  you  knov,-  what  the  nc-xt  Sec- 
retary will  like  or  dislike,  or  how  he  will 
operate?  And  here  again  you  see,  we 
emphasize  government  by  man  rather 
than  government  by  law.  Thi.s.  too.  i.s 
frightening.  And.  finally,  we  find  that 
the  proponents  with  so  little  logic  to  sup- 
port their  views  resort  to  ih.e  old  political 
technique  of  saying  if  you  do  not  go  along 


with  us,  if  you  cannot  compromise  with 
us,  then  you  are  obstructionists.  They 
assume  all  change  is  progress.  They 
assume — as  it  is  so  often  assumed  in 
these  days — that  their  idea  is  the  one 
infallible  idea.  Just  as  it  was  last  year, 
and  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before, 
and  they  choose  to  forget  that  they  made 
the  same  arguments  then  even  though 
they  admit  that  they  were  wrong.  They 
want  no  cooperation;  they  want  no  com- 
promise. They  want  us  to  play  follow 
the  leader  and  blind  man's  bluff.  They 
remind  us  of  the  man  who  said  he 
wanted  a  new  car  and  his  wife  wanted 
a  new  fur  coat,  so  they  compromised. 
She  got  the  new  fur  coat  and  they  kept 
it  in  the  garage. 

Jonathan  Swift,  whom  I  have  quoted 
before,  perhaps  offered  the  wisest  .sum- 
mary of  the  situation  today,  though  he 
said  it  two  centuries  ago: 

And  he  gave  It  for  h!s  opinion,  th-it  who- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two 
blades  of  gr;i.ss.  to  prow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  crew  before,  would 
de.serve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  mure 
essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the 
whjlc   r;.ce   of   p->litlci.i:-.s   put   toprthcr. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman    from  Texas    (Mr.   Po.\ge1. 

Mr.  PO.*.GE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  tliat  tlic  question  involved  is: 
How  do  we  deal  with  the  surplus  pro- 
duction v.hich  the  United  States  is  now 
facing?  It  IS  net  a  question  of  how  we 
deal  with  national  defense  or  something 
else.  The  question  is.  How  do  we  deal 
with  the  problem  which  is  now  before 
us? 

The  problem  before  us  involves  some- 
thing more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
bushels  of  fe-^d  grains  for  which  there 
is  no  market  which,  if  placed  on  the 
market,  would  be  converted  into  live- 
stock or  livestock  products.  It  is  }usi 
that  simple. 

Ba.sically  feed  grain  is  always  con- 
verted into  livestock  or  livestock  prod- 
ucts when  it  goes  on  the  market.  What 
are  you  goint;  to  do  with  the  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  bushels — actually 
it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bilhon 
bu-shels,  it  is  around  400  million  bushel ; 
of  feed  grains  every  year — for  which  ycu 
have  no  market?  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  taking  it  and  put- 
ting it  in  warehouses,  paying  slorago 
on  it,  and  it  is  still  paying  storage  on  it. 
Are  you  going  to  increa-;c  the  amount 
wliich  is  going  into  the  warehouses  eacn 
year?  Arc  you  going  to  continue  to  keep 
that  which  is  presently  in  tlic  ware- 
houces? 

If  you  vote  against  this  bill  that  i.s 
what  you  vote  for.  because  if  you  kill 
this  bill  you  are  not  simply  voting  that 
wc  not  pa.';s  this  measure  but  you  are 
voting  to  bring  back  into  operaticn  tl^e 
discredited  Benson  program  of  1958.  I 
want  everybody  to  undcr.'-iand  that — 
that  if  you  vote  this  bill  down  the  act 
of  1958  aut'"'matically  becomes  effective 
again,  and  it  provides  for  supports  on 
feed  grains  to  be  from  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  on  unlimited  production. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  probably  cut  supports  down  to 
G5  percent  of  paiity.    That  is  nci,  encugh 
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to  make  agriculture  prosperous  but  it  is 
enough  to  keeo  people  in  the  business, 
keeping  them  on  the  starvation  level, 
lowering  the  level  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  building  up  sur- 
pluses at  the  rf.te  of  400  million  to  half  a 
billion  bushels  a  year  of  feed  grains  on 
which  you  have  to  pay  storage. 

I  understarid  that  our  Republican 
friends  over  here  are  going  to  be  able 
to  explain  why  they  voted  to  continue 
this  unnecessary  expense— but  I  am  not, 
and  I  am  not  g:oing  to  try — I  understand 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  explain  be- 
cause, they  sa,/.  they  have  no  rescwnsi- 
bility,  that  there  is  no  responsibility  on 
their  part  except  to  hold  secret  meetings 
to  be  leaked  i)y  some  former  assistant 
to  the  Secretai  y  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
they  agree  that  there  is  no  responsibility 
on  the  Republican  Party  except  to  try  to 
embarrass  the  administration. 

This  attitud?  of  irresponsibility  is  in 
the  record.  It  is  in  the  reports.  It  is 
in  the  findings  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee. It  is  ir  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Martin  Sorkin  No  one  has  denied  it 
and  the  record  of  yesterday  and  today 
certainly  confirms  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  that  not  exactly  the 
position  the  minority  took  in  our  com- 
mittee, and  after  the  vote  was  over,  and 
I  said  so.  they  had  been  negative  and 
irresponsible^ 

Mr.  POAGE  You  did.  Mr  Chainnan. 
you  pointed  that  out.  We  did  not  at 
that  time  know  that  they  had  entered 
into  a  secret  agreement;  that  they  would 
not  offer  anything  constructive.  But  we 
know  today  and  this  debate  today  has 
proven  it  beyond  any  question.  You 
have  not  heard  one  word  of  constructive 
suggestion.  You  have  heard  nothing  but 
c'iticism.  You  have  heard  caiiiing 
criticisms  and  you  aie  going  to  hear 
more,  but  you  have  not  heard  our  Re- 
publican friends  explain  how  they  were 
going  to  stop  the  buildup  of  unneeded 
surplu.ses. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
yield.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  is  the  third  time  in  2  days 
that  the  minority  has  done  me  the  com- 
pliment of  trying  to  get  a  quorum  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  they  so  appreciate  my  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  substitute  offered.  We  have  not  seen 
that  substitute.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  be  in  it  except  we  are  prom- 


ised it  will  be  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing temporary  law.  the  law  that  the 
leader  of  the  minority  voted  against 
just  last  year — the  law  they  then  said 
was  bad. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  the  utter  irre- 
sponsibility— now  they  come  up  here  and 
talk  about  responsibility — the  utter  ir- 
responsibility of  a  group  of  Congress- 
men who  will  come  in  here  and  talk 
about  how  they  are  trying  to  protect  the 
taxpayer,  and  then  vote  against  the  only 
program  which  has  been  oflfered  to  re- 
duce the  accimiulation  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  unneeded  surplus. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
more  thing  and  then  I  will  conclude.  It 
has  been  charged  that  these  surpluses 
somehow  are  needed  by  the  hvestock  in- 
dustry. The  livestock  industry  has  a 
greater  stake  in  stabilizing  feed  grain 
supplies  than  any  other  segment  of 
American  agriculture  because  the  min- 
ute you  produce  excessive  surpluses  of 
feed  grains,  you  know  that  sooner  or 
later  you  are  going  to  have  those  sur- 
pluses converted  into  surpluses  of  live- 
stock, and  the  price  of  livestock  is  bound 
to  be  reduced  just  as  your  feed  grain 
prices  are  reduced. 

I  leave  you  with  this  thought.  Every 
one  of  you  farmers  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers answer  for  yourselves.  If  we  can 
a.ssure  you.  as  the  minority  procram  of 
a  return  to  the  Benson  Act  of  1958  would 
assure  you.  that  for  the  next  2  years  the 
pi  ice  of  corn  will  be  down  to  50  cents  a 
bushel,  then  we  can  assure  you  that  the 
price  of  calves  will  be  down  to  15  cents 
a  pound.  Cheap  corn  makes  cheap  hogs, 
and  in  just  a  little  longer  time,  cheap 
feed  makes  cheap  livestock  of  all  kinds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
does  the  time  stand? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  40  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  me  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Poage]  make  the 
statement  about  my  vote  on  the  feed- 
grain  bill  last  year.  In  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Bass'  I  stated  that  I  did  vote  for  the 
conference  report  on  the  feed  grain  bill 
after  section  3  had  been  eliminated. 
Therefore,  it  is  incorrect  and  unfair  to 
charge  that  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

I  was  opposed  to  section  3  of  the  bill 
because  it  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  dump  surplus 
grain  at  17  percent  below  the  support 
level  for  corn.  The  conference  commit- 
tee struck  section  3  and  thereafter  I 
voted  for  the  conference  report.  So  let 
us  keep  the  record  straight. 

I  am  also  interested  in  an  item  I  just 
read  on  the  ticker  tape  as  follows: 

The  Kennedy  administration  today  set  up 
lobbying  headquarters  a  few  feet  from  the 
House  floor  in  an  attempt  to  line  up  votes 
needed  to  enact  the  toughest  Government 
controls    ever    imposed    on    grain    farmers. 

Installed  in  the  headquarters — behind 
closed  doors — were  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  and  President  Kennedys  top  legis- 
lative  troubleshooter,  Larry  O'Brien. 

Apparently  the  White  House  has 
moved  the  rose  garden  to  the  Halls  of 


Congress.  I  imderstand  that  majority 
Members  are  being  called  into  the  holy 
of  holies"  to  receive  their  instructions 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairn-an.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  before  it  today  a  bill  which 
IS  both  controversial  and  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  counti-y.  Much  of  the 
controversy  has  been  removed  from  the 
bill  through  amendments.  It  still,  how- 
ever, contains  areas  where  sincere  men 
can  find  room  for  honest  disagreement 
Before  we  are  through,  the  House  will 
be  asked  to  cast  one  of  the  most  crucial 
votes  of  the  session.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  H.R  11222  in  its  present  form 
pa.s.ses. 

H.R.  11222  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation.  I  don't  think  we 
could  write  a  bill  which  pleases  every- 
body, every  farmer,  every  rancher,  every 
farm  orgf,nization,  or  every  taxpayer. 
The  man  who  can  devise  that  piece 
of  legislation  can  retire  and  take  his  place 
with  Solomon  and  Moses  and  the  great 
lawgivers  of  history. 

However,  in  H.R.  11222,  we  do  have  a 
program.  We  are  offering  something. 
We  are  attempting  to  fill  a  void  and  a 
vacuum  which  have  existed  for  far  too 
long  in  the  field  of  farm  economics. 

The  farmers  of  today  in  the  great 
midwestern  breadbasket  are  hurting. 
They  are  hurting  hard.  They  have  seen 
their  once-prosperous  position  vanish. 
They  see  in  their  own  willingness  to  work 
and  labor  their  undoing.  Every  extra 
hour  spent  in  the  fields  means  the 
farmer  is  drawing  just  1  hour  closer 
to  destruction.  They  have  the  feeling 
that  every  extra  effort  is  pushing  them 
closer  to  doom.  In  short,  they  feel  that 
they  have  embarked  on  a  long  fools 
enand  to  extinction. 

Americans  take  great  pride  in  our 
abundance.  One  of  our  great  patriotic 
songs.  'America,  the  Beautiful,"  makes 
note  of  the  "amber  waves  of  grain." 

And  yet  this  very  abundance  has  come 
to  haunt  us.  And  those  who  have  made 
this  abundance  possible  are  the  ones 
who  have  been  forced  to  suffer  the  most 
for  their  efforts. 

Costs  of  farming  have  risen  sharply  as 
our  production  rate  has  risen.  In  the 
years  since  World  War  II  all  of  us  have 
suffered  from  the  eroding  influence  of 
infiation  But  none  has  suffered  as 
badly  as  has  the  American  farmer.  In- 
dustrial workers.  ofSceworkers,  Govern- 
ment employees — and  Members  of  Con- 
gress— have  all  been  able  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  living  through  wage  and 
salary  increases  and  adjustments. 

Wliile  these  costs  have  gone  up,  and 
other  segments  of  the  economy  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  them,  the  farmer  has 
not  His  prices  received  have  remained 
steady  or  have  declined  during  the  post- 
war years. 

Industrial  profits  have  risen.  The 
profits  of  service  companies  have  gone 
up.     All  segments  of  the  economy  have 
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shown  marked  gains,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  commercial  agriculture. 

This  is  a  strange  phenomenon  since 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  de- 
pends directly  on  farming.  We  cannot 
grow  and  prosper  unless  we  have  a  vital, 
competent  and  active  farm  base.  New 
York  cannot  continue  to  prosper  unless 
the  farmers  of  Richardson  County,  Nebr.. 
prosper.  Our  industrial  economy  still 
must  have  its  roots  in  agriculture  or  it 
will  collapse. 

Additionally,  American  agriculture  is 
the  largest  single  customer  of  American 
industry.  Farmers  use  more  petroleum 
products  than  do  truckers,  for  instance. 

These  basic  facts  must  be  understood 
if  we  are  to  come  to  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  farming — 
and  what  those  problems  mean  to  a  dy- 
namic and  growing  American  economy. 

Much  has  been  made  by  some  econ- 
omists of  the  fact  that  our  national 
economic  growth  rate  has  slowed  down. 
Could  this  not  be  traced,  one  wonders, 
to  the  fact  that  the  very  basis  for  all  eco- 
nomic growth — agriculture — has  fallen 
on  hard  times  during  the  past  15  years 
and  faces  such  a  bleak  future. 

Our  problem  in  the  Midwest  is  not  like 
that  of  some  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  cotton,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
basic  problems  is  that  there  are  sub- 
stitute fibers  developed  by  chemists 
which  have  taken  away  much  of  the 
market.  The  chemists  have  not  yet 
found  a  substitute  for  bread  and  meat. 

Our  product  is  in  demand.  The  Na- 
tion needs  food.  But  where  we  have  run 
into  trouble  is  in  the  fact  that  we  can 
easily,  using  few  people,  produce  more 
than  enough  food  for  our  entire  popula- 
tion. Agriculture  has  become  so  eco- 
nomic and  the  return  on  time  and  labor 
in  the  way  of  crop  production  has  be- 
come so  large  that  we  have  developed, 
despite  everything,  an  overabundance  of 
food. 

The  current  situation  is  by  no  means 
new.  We  have  been  doing  it  right  along 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  And  during 
these  years  many  schemes  have  been 
proposed  and  quite  a  few  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  of  keeping  production  in  line 
with  demand  and  income  at  a  reasonably 
high  and  stable  level. 

None  of  these  schemes  has  worked. 
We  can  recall  with  regret  the  Benson 
years  when,  we  were  told,  a  sliding  price 
support — which  always  seemed  to  slide 
down — and  acreage  reserve  or  soil  bank 
programs  were  the  solution.  The  result 
has  been  fantastic  growth  of  grain  stor- 
age elevators  throughout  the  Midwest — 
and  an  equally  fantastic  growth  of  weeds 
in  the  retired  acreages. 

It  has  also  resulted  in  rapid  growth  of 
the  fertilizer  industry. 

Also  these  programs  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  growth  of  such  evil  practices 
as  those  of  one  Billie  Sol  Estes  down  in 
Pecos,  Tex. 

Although  the  Estes  scandal  is  not  in 
Mr.  Benson's  lap,  the  programs  he 
espoused  and  pushed  made  Estes  possible. 

The  unpleasant  activities  of  this  young 
man  in  defrauding  his  neighbors  and 
mulcting  businessmen  with  whom  he  had 
dealings  are  in  themselves  bad  enough. 
The  fact  that  he  was  able  to  pull  off  this 


gigantic  fraud  and  hoax  through  the  use 
of  tax  dollars  is  even  worse.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  know  that  money  which  the  gen- 
eral public  assumed  was  going  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  was  actually  lin- 
ing the  pockets  of  a  scoundrel  like  the 
man  from  Pecos. 

The  general  public  by  now  is  aware  of 
another  unpleasant  fact.  There  are  lit- 
erally thousands  of  nonfarmers  who  are 
also  benefiting  from  these  Government- 
sponsored  farm  programs.  They  are  do- 
ing business  honestly  and  do  not  give  in 
to  the  gnawing  greed  as  did  Estes  but 
they  are  still  making  money  through 
these  farm  programs  while  the  farmers 
are  not. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated each  year  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  not  s.o  to  tiic  farm- 
ers. It  goes  to  the  storage  people,  the 
elevator  operators,  and  the  handlers  of 
grain. 

To  me,  this  was  the  biggest  mistake  of 
ail  past  programs,  this  decision  to  build 
up  our  storage  capacity  and  to  pay  such 
hish  storage  rates  on  gram. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  we  arc 
to  spend  good  tax  dollars  on  a  farm  pro- 
gram, then  by  nyhts  that  money  should 
go  to  the  farmers. 

In  this  bill  we  have  a  program  whicli 
attempts  honestly  to  do  just  that — to 
put  the  money  where  it  bolones.  in  the 
farmer's  pocket,  not  that  of  the  storage 
men  and  the  handlers  of  gram. 

We  in  the  Midwest  are  particularly 
interested  in  two  commoditie.s — wheat 
and  feed  grains:  that  is,  corn,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  and  grain  sorghums.  The.se  two 
categories  of  commercial  grain  are 
treated  in  this  bill  in  a  way  in  which 
the  farm  or<ranizations  that  serve  only 
these  two  segments  of  acnculture  them- 
selves want  to  be  treated. 

Now,  we  have  heard  much  during  the 
course  of  this  discussion  about  this  be- 
ing a  shackles  placed  on  the  .American 
farmer.  We  have  heard  much  about  it 
being  a  bill  to  steal  away  his  freedom. 
We  have  heard  about  compulsion,  and 
blackmail,  and  worse. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mercial grain  farmers  involved  are  under 
no  compulsion  in  this.  There  must  be 
a  referendum.  Two-thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  must  support  the  program 
before  it  can  go  into  effect.  This  is  im- 
portant. It  takes  more  than  a  mere 
majority — a  two-thirds  majority  must 
approve. 

The  farms  in  this  way  can  decide  their 
own  fate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  surprise  some 
Members  of  this  body  to  know  that  the 
two  organizations  in  Nebraska  which 
represent  only  wheat  and  feed  grain 
farmers  are  both  solidly  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

I  have  received  not  one  or  two.  but 
a  dozen  delegations  of  whcatgrowers  in 
my  office.  And  they  have  pleaded  with 
me  to  support  this  program  as  being 
their  only  hope.  I  have  visited  with  the 
wheatgrowers  in  previous  years  and 
have  worked  with  them — and  each  time 
it  is  this  program  which  they  have  ad- 
vocated in  one  form  or  another. 

I  have  visited  with  representatives  of 
the  Feed  Grain  Growers  Association  of 


Nebraska  and  they,  too,  have  pleaded 
with  me  to  support  this  bill. 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
received  mail  from  the  district  urging 
me  to  oppose  this  legislation.  But  the 
bulk  of  that  mail  bears  a  city  street  ad- 
dress— not  a  rural  route  number. 

And  none  of  that  mail,  and  none  of 
those  telegrams  is  as  simple  and  to  the 
point  -and  as  sincere — as  one  I  received 
last  week  from  a  constituent  in  western 
Nebraska.    The  telegram  said: 

Vote  yes  adminLstratlon  farm  bill  I  am 
weary  of  being  cussed  for  overproducing. 

Last  year  when  the  emergency  feed 
grain  program  was  before  the  House  I 
heard  due  predictions  from  many  that 
this  uould  be  the  ruination  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  that  it  would  not  worl.,  and 
that  It  would  not  be  supported  by  tb.e 
farmers. 

I  listened  to  those  predictions;  but  I 
also  listened  to  farmers  themselves  and 
they  told  a  diJ[Tercnt  story.  Since  this  in- 
volved farmers,  I  took  their  advice  and 
supported  that  program. 

We  now  find  that  many  of  iho.'^e  who 
in  1961  were  extremely  opposed  to  the 
feed-grain  program  now  advocate  that 
program  in.'-tead  of  the  present  admin- 
istration bill.  They  have  found  that  tlic 
program  docs — at  least  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent— work.  They  have  found  to  their 
surprise  a  great  deal  of  support  for  the 
program.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  H  R.  11222.  and  if  it 
is  the  will  of  the  House  that  it  be  writ- 
ten into  law  instead  of  the  committee 
bill,  I  shall,  of  course,  support  it. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  emergency  program  is  ju.st  that— 
an  emeiuency  protuam.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  solution  and  it  has  not  worked 
100  percent  perfectly. 

The  reason  it  has  not  been  100  percent 
successful  in  cutting  the  surpluses  and 
increasing  farm  income  is  simply  because 
it  is  not  100  percent  adhered  to  by  farm- 
ers Although  the  signup  under  that 
pro;-' ram  has  been  amazingly  larfie 
throu.ghout  the  feed-grain  area,  there 
are  still  many  farmers  who  have  chosen 
not  to  come  under  the  program. 

While  the  farmers  who  have  cooper- 
ated have  been  cutting  back  their  acre- 
ages and  cutting  their  production,  tho.'^e 
who  cho.se  not  to  comply  have  planted 
to  the  fences  and  have  increa.sed  then- 
production.  While  none  of  this  excess 
production  is  supported,  in  it.self,  by  tax 
dollars,  it  is  sold  on  the  market. 

Now  every  bushel  of  corn  sold  by  a 
noncompiiance  farmer  on  the  open  mar- 
ket diminishes  that  market  by  a  bushel 
of  coin,  and  it  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  buy,  with  tax  dollars, 
a  bushel  of  corn  from  a  compliance 
farmer. 

Everyone  agrees  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  price  support  program  of  any  kind, 
there  must  be  some  control.  The  argu- 
ment here  is  over  the  degree  of  control, 
not  the  question  of  control  itself. 

The  farmers  who  have  been  growing 
tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  quite  some  time  supported  a 
tighter  degree  of  supply  management 
than  the  grain  farmers  have  had  avail- 
able to  them.  They  have  been  able  to 
live  and  pro.sper  with  the.;e  programs  and 
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some  of  the  groups  and  individuals  who 
most  bitterly  attack  the  present  bill 
would  just  OS  strongly  support  the  to- 
bacco anc  peanut  provisions  of  existing 
law  and  would  violently  oppose  any 
changes. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  legislation  involves  the 
old  cliche  about  having  cake  and  eating 
It  too.  We  cannot  have  price  supports 
and  permit  at  the  same  time  reckless 
and  irresponsible  production  of  crops 
aheady  m  .surplus,  We  have  tried  that 
and  it  has  resulted  only  in  a  drain  on 
the  Treasury-,  a  burden  to  the  taxpayers 
and  potential  disaster  to  the  faiTners  of 
the  American  breadbasket. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  form  of  price 
supiwrt  at  all.  we  must  control  produc- 
tion through  a  supply-mar  agement  sys- 
tem.    The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  question,  in  essence,  before  the 
House  today  is  not  a  question  of  controls 
versus  no  controls:  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  survival  of  American  grain  farm- 
ers and  the  industries  which  depend  up- 
on those  farmers.  The  alternatives  arc 
not  complete  freedom  versus  regimen- 
tation— although  that  is  the  emotional 
rallying  cry  of  those  opposed  to  this 
bill.  1  he  alternatives  are  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous and  growing  farm  economy  versus 
complete  chaos 

The  warning  has  been  i.ssued  and  it 
ought  to  be  repeated,  chaos  in  anncul- 
ture  will  create  a  completely  banknipt 
American  economy.  If  we  permit  our 
farmers  to  go  under,  our  great  industries 
will  follow,  and  with  them,  our  urban 
population. 

Our  choice  tliis  week  is  between  a 
sound  supply-management  program— 
and  disa.sler. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
hearings  were  being  held  by  the  Hous.- 
Committee  on  A;,'riculture  en  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  many  presi- 
dents and  other  executives  of  private 
power  companies,  across  the  country  all 
the  way  from  Colorado  to  Alabama,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  testi- 
fied and  complained  that  RE.A  had  ap- 
proved many  ill-advised  and  unwise 
loans  which  re.'^ultcd  in  unfair  compe- 
tition to  privately  owned  power  com- 
panies 

Thc.-e  oflficials  fuiiher  complained  that 
applications  for  RE.\  loans  by  electric 
cooperatives  were  .<;hrouded  in  secrecy. 
and  they  further  te.^tified  that  privately 
owned  power  companies,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  prepared  to  provide  and 
furnish  electric  power  in  the  areas 
aflected  at  a  much  lower  ccAst  than  such 
power  could  be  provided  by  REA-op- 
erattd  generating  plants.  At  the  time 
these  officials  of  privately  owned  power 
companies  appeared  there  were  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  dcalmg  with  REA. 

In  executive  session  all  provisions  of 
the  bill  then  under  consideration  relat- 
inix  to  REA  were  stricken  out.  Since 
much  time  had  been  consumed  and  many 
complaints  had  been  submitted  and  con- 
sidered and  especially  so  much  had  been 
said  about  secrecy  in  star-chamber  ses- 
sions, I  felt  that  something  should  be 
said  in  our  committee  report  concerning 
the  matter. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  star-chamber  sessions  and  secret 
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meetings  when  public  funds  and  fimc- 
tions  are  being  considered.  So,  I  pre- 
pared an  amendment  which  if  adopted 
would  have  provided  for  open  hearings 
on  all  appUcations  for  REA  loans — hear- 
ings which  would  have  required  REA  to 
make  full  disclosure  of  all  pertinent  in- 
formation in  each  application  for  an 
REA  loan. 

Upon  further  consideration,  and  after 
a  discussion  of  the  amendment  with  the 
Administrator  of  REA,  Mr.  Norman 
Clapp,  and  after  submitting  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Mr.  Clyde  EUis,  general 
manager  of  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  and  after  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  with  REA  ofiBcials  in 
my  own  home  State,  and  after  obtaining 
their  views,  I  decided  not  to  propose  the 
amendment. 

After  I  had  drafted  the  amendment,  I 
first  .submitted  it  to  Mr,  Ellis  and  asked 
him  to  consider  it  and  give  me  the  benefit 
of  his  views.  I  then  delivered  it  to  Mr. 
Clapp  in  the  committee  room  and  re- 
quested him  to  consider  it  and  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  views.  As  I  have  said. 
after  these  discus.-^ions  and  aft^r  I  had 
received  the  views  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Clapp  and  others,  I  decided  not  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

I  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
and  it  would  not  be  well  for  us  to  force 
REIA  to  disclose  to  private  power  com- 
panies technical  and  engineering  infor- 
mation, studies,  research  and  conclusions 
which  REA  had,  at  its  own  cost,  obtained. 
This  would  give  the  power  companies  a 
decided  advantage  and  would  enable  the 
private  power  companies  to  underbid 
REA  and  thereby  handicap  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 

After  the  committee  report  was  filed, 
oflicials  of  RFA  .seemed  to  be  very  greatly 
disturbed.  All  of  this  occurred  bccau.se 
these  oflicials  did  not  understand  fully 
just  what  had  happened  in  the  commit- 
tee. On  June  15,  1962,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  very  close  personal  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Puller,  executive  manager, 
Tarheel  Electric  Membership  Associa- 
tion, of  Raleigh,  N.C..  and  here  I  submit 
a  copy  of  that  letter: 

June  15.  1962. 
Mr   W.MTrnE   Fri.i.EH. 

Exerutue   Mnnagrr.    Tarheel   Electric   Metn- 
brrsh^p  Association.  Ralrigh.  N.C. 

Deab  WALTEn:  I  regret  that  apparently 
Uiere  ha<-  been  some  nnitundcrstanding  con- 
ceriiing  my  views  on  requiring  REA  to  con- 
duct public  hearings  and  to  make  a  full  dis- 
ci isure  of  information  contained  in  the 
application  for  loans.  You  will,  cf  course,  re- 
call our  meeting  in  my  ofBce  In  Na.'^hville. 
at  which  time  the  matter  was  discussed  at 
great  length.  I  thought  that  I  made  my 
position  perfectly  clear  at  that  time.  The 
amendment,  cupy  of  which  I  gave  to  you 
was  cnnipletely  abandoned  by  me  and  was 
not  offered  in  the  committee  nor  indeed  was 
any  other  amendment  relating  to  public 
hearings  considered  by  the  committ,ee.  One 
amendment  was  offered  but  I  ruled  it  out 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Since  our  meeting  in  my  office  this  morn- 
ing and  since  we  have  further  discusred  the 
matter.  I  concluded  that  I  should  write  to 
you  and  restate  my  views  concerning  the 
important  subject  of  public  hearings  by  R£A. 

On  the  quettlon  of  public  bearings  by 
RKA  on  applications  for  loans  for  electric 
gcneraung  plants,  I  have  said  and  I  repeat 


that  I  do  not  think  REA  should  be  required 
to  hold  public  hearings  which  would  re- 
quire REA  to  make  available  to  private 
power  companies  information  which  RE.^ 
has.  at  its  own  expense  acquired,  concern- 
ing engineering  studies  and  research  and  re- 
ports. 

Before  asking  a  loan  to  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  for  an  electric  generating  plant. 
I  tliink  the  REA  AdminiBtrator  should  be 
convUiced  that  private  power  companies  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  offer  to  provide  the 
power  to  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
under  a  wholesale  contract  and  If  the  REA 
does  not  make  a  generating  loan  it  should 
require  and  determine  first,  that  the  loan 
IS  neceseary  in  order  to  assure  a  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  of  adequate  and  dependable 
low-cost  source  of  power;  second,  that 
engineering  studies  Indicate  that  the  rural 
electric  cooperative  can  generate  its  own 
jxjwer  cheajier  than  it  can  be  purchased  on 
a  wholesale  contract  from  a  private  power 
company;  and  third,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  should  determine  that  gener- 
raicn  and  or  transmission  facilities  are  nec- 
ess.try  to  protect  the  security  and  effective- 
ness of  a  REA-financed  system  and  assure  the 
rural  electric  cooperative  of  a  continuing  and 
dependable  source  of  wholesale  power  suffi- 
cient to  serve  all  tlie  needs,  loans  and  re- 
quirements of  its  members. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  appropriate  and 
proper  for  rural  electric  cooperatives  to 
make  loans  to  its  members  for  the  purchase 
of  electric  wiling,  appliances,  water  systems, 
nillk  equipment,  electric  crop  drying  and 
processing  equipment,  since  those  it^ms  are 
part  of  the  normal  electric  appliances  and 
equipment  of  its  members  and  contribute 
to  a  better  rural  living  for  its  members,  add 
to  the  use  of  electricity,  strengthen  the 
rural  electric  cooperative  financially  and 
lielp  a&stire  funds  with  which  to  repay  REA 
loans  provided  by  Congress. 

As  the  need  for  electric  power  Increases 
in  rural  areas  in  which  REA  cooperatives  are 
operating,  it  Is.  of  course,  appropriate  lor 
REA  to  make  loans  for  economic  and  com- 
munity development  in  such  areas. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  cordial 
good  wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coouet. 

Chairman. 

After  some  controversy  arose  over 
statements  contained  in  the  report  on  the 
farm  bill.  I  submitted  the  language  of  the 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  language  in  the  report 
was  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  committee  report  has  ever  been 
amended,  altered,  modified,  or  changed 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  believe  that  when 
an  application  for  a  REA  loan  is  sub- 
mitted, officials  of  REA  should  notify 
private  power  companies  operating  in  the 
area  of  the  application  for  the  loan,  of 
the  place  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
loan  will  be  used  and  private  power  com- 
panies an  opportunity  to  present  views, 
conclusions,  and  proposals  concerning 
service  and  rates  in  the  area.  I  have 
been  assured  by  officials  of  REA  that 
power  companies  are  given  such  notice 
and  have  always  been  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  their  own  proposals. 
I  am  also  assured  by  officials  of  REA 
that  applications  for  loans  are  not  en- 
shrouded in  secrecy  tmd  that  power 
companies  always  have  been  given  an 
opixirtunity  to  present  their  views  and 
contentions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  read 
by  titles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962". 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  shall  not  object,  but 
I  hope  this  is  not  a  precedent. 

Mr.  CHELF.    I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thought  the  bill  was  to  be  read  by  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  read  the 
first  sentence.  We  have  not  got  down 
to  the  first  title  yet.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  moved  to  strike  out 
the  last  word  of  the  first  section. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
tensely interested  in  this  legislation  and 
for  good  reasons.  My  old  congressional 
district  comprised  17  counties.  All  17 
were  rural,  agricultural,  and  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  good  people.  In  the  new  re- 
districting  of  Kentucky  I  have  a  portion 
of  my  old  rural  section  plus  an  addi- 
tional group  of  fine  counties.  Out  of 
the  present  19  counties  in  my  new  dis- 
trict, 16  are  rural  and  3  are  urban.  Just 
across  the  river  from  Cincinnati  are  the 
counties  of  Kenton,  Campbell,  and 
Boone,  so  that  approximately  one-half 
of  all  the  nearly  one-half  million  people 
in  the  new  district  live  in  these  three 
counties.  Therefore,  I  am  interested  in 
how  this  bill  will  affect  both  my  farmers 
and  my  housewives'  budgets.  I  would 
like  at  this  particular  time  to  address 
some  questions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  abso- 
lute, positive,  and  unequivocal  answers 
for  the  guidance  of  all  my  fine  people, 
both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cities.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  record  I  want  to  know, 
is  it  true  that  if  we  do  not  enact  this 
legislation,  we  will  automatically  revert 
to  the  old  Benson  farm  program  that  ran 
our  surpluses  from  about  $2  billion  in 
1953  to  almost  $9  billion  in  1960,  when 
the  present  administration  took  over? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes,  we  are  so  assured. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  would  like  to  ask.  sec- 
ondly, this  question:  Will  this  program 
save  the  taxpayers  of  America  $1  bilhon 
a  year? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  assured  that 
it  will. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  apply  to  grain,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  the  same  program  that  has 
worked  so  successfully  in  the  case  of  to- 
bacco, rice,  cotton,  and  peanuts? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  CHELF.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture yesterday — and  I  sent  for  him, 


he  did  not  send  for  me — he  came  to  my 
office  at  my  request,  and  told  me  that 
this  program  on  feed  grains  and  wheat 
would  cost  the  public  $600  million  less 
for  1963  crops  than  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram now  in  effect.  Is  that  substantially 
correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  the  estimate 
given  to  our  committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  somewhere  near 
accurate. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Secretary  Freeman 
also  informed  me  that  if  we  did  not 
enact  a  new  farm  program — and  soon — 
that  we  would  eventually  undermine  our 
entire  farm  program,  including  our 
splendid  tobacco  allotment  program  that 
has  been  such  a  wonderful  success  and 
often  used  as  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done  for  the  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage  )  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  this  question:  In  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  made  by  me  of 
Secretary  Freeman  on  yesterday.  I  was 
informed  by  him  first,  that  under  this 
bill  the  4-year  operation  savmgs  lo  the 
public  would  amouni  to  $4  billion.  Is 
this  true? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
bound  to  be  true.  We  are  reducing  the 
intake  of  surplus  commodities.  We  have 
been  taking  these  In  at  the  rate  of  400 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains  and  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  billion  bushel.'", 
of  wheat  every  year.  If  we  can  reduct 
that,  we  can  make  that  saving. 

Mr.  CHELF.  What  effect  will  this  bill 
have  on  my  dairy  farmers?  We  are  the 
milkshed  of  Louisville.  We  have  Old- 
ham County,  Bullitt  County,  Shelby. 
Spencer,  Hardin,  Nelson,  and  in  fact  all 
counties  surrounding  Louisville,  Ky. 
Again  I  ask,  what  effect  will  it  have  on 
my  dairy  people? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  will  give  your  dairy 
people  the  opportunity  to  reduce  their 
milk  production,  instead  of  putting  all 
of  it  into  Government  warehouses.  At 
the  present  time  the  U.S.  Government 
guarantees  your  milk  producers  about 
$3.10  a  hundred  for  the  milk  and  guar- 
antees it  by  purchasing  the  products  of 
the  milk;  that  is,  cheese,  butter,  skim 
milk,  and  so  forth.  It  costs  the  Govern- 
ment about  $4.80  a  hundred  to  do  that. 

Instead  of  spending  that  $4.80  a  hun- 
dred, this  bill  provides  that  if  your  dairy- 
men want  to  reduce  their  production  by 
100  pounds,  the  Government  will  pay 
$2.50,  which  is  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  about  $2.30,  rather  than  letting 
him  produce  it,  then  the  Government 
buy  the  surplus.  He  will  get  $2.50  in 
cash  rather  than  spending  $3  to  S3. 10. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Is  it  true  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  takes  oats  out  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.     It  will. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Is  it  true  an  amendment 
is  planned  to  increase  the  present  ex- 
emptions from  25  acres  to  40  acres  on 
feed  grains  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
small  farmers? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understand  such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  fine  little  dairy 
and  tobacco  farmers  who  resides  in 
Shelby  County.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  been  most  helpful  and  I  would 


appreciate   his   further   cooperation.     I 
read  as  follows: 

My  husband  and  I  operate  a  206-acre  dairy 
and  tobacco  farm.  •  *  '  With  the  high  cost 
of  labor  and  farm  equipment,  the  mar,.;ln  of 
profit  Is  extremely  slim.  We  raise  sufficient 
corn,  oats,  and  so  forth  to  feed  our  dairy 
stock  We  raise  none  to  sell.  We  only  meet 
our  own  needs.  If  the  agriculture  bill  on 
feed  grains  passes  the  House,  accordlns^  to 
law  we  would  be  required  to  cut  our  corn 
acreage  even  though  we  do  not  market  said 
corn  Such  laws  may  be  desired  by  many 
but  for  us  would  be  almost  fatal 

I  ask  you  to  consider  such  farmers  as  u.s 
when  you  ciisl  your  vote  for  this  proposed 
FTeeman-Cuchrane  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  lady  did  not  tell 
u.s  how  much  corn  acreage  she  has  been 
growing.  It  may  be  if  she  has  a  200-acre 
dairy  farm  she  probably  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 40  acres  of  corn,  a  substantial 
amount.  Certainly  80  acres  would  be 
more  than  you  would  expect  on  a  dairy 
farm  of  that  size.  If  the  oat  amend- 
ment IS  adopted,  and  I  trust  it  will  be, 
the  probabilities  are  strong  that  even 
with  the  25-acre  limitation  against  it. 
which  is  in  the  bill,  which  will  not  be  cut, 
certainly  40  acres,  which  is  to  be  pro- 
posed, would  not  affect  her  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  simply  would  give  her  a 
bettor  price  for  her  milk. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Is  it  true  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  exempt  si- 
la','e  on   its  present  allocated  basis'' 

Mr  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHELF.  If  we  can  reduce  our 
present  surpluses  in  an  orderly  disposi- 
tion on  the  market,  can  we  weed  out  the 
Billie  Sol  Esteses  that  have  given  our 
farm  program  a  bad  name  and  created 
such  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course  nobody  cun 
tell  for  certain  that  we  will  get  rid  of 
other  Billie  Esteses.  The  thing  that 
enabled  him  to  do  business  at  such  a 
profit  was  the  storage  matter.  If  we 
had  not  produced  the  huge  surpluses  he 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
go  ahead  as  he  did.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  storage  program  there  would  not 
be  any  opportunity  to  build  these  ma«- 
nificent  warehouses  that  Mr.  Este.s  built 
When  we  stop  the  accumulation  of  that 
surplus  grain,  there  will  not  be  an  op- 
portunity for  anybody  else  to  get  into 
that  field,  and  under  those  circumstances 
you  will  stop  a  repetition  of  that  sort  of 
thm^'. 

Mr.  CHELF.  What  effect  will  this 
legislation  have  on  the  housewife's 
pockelbook? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  this  legis- 
lation will  have  about  the  same  effect 
that  legislation  of  this  type  always  has 
and  that  is  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  keep 
them  as  near  where  they  are  as  we  can 
expect.  If  we,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
unlimited  production,  obviously  we  arc 
going  to  have  great  fluctuation  in  prices. 
Those  things  always  hurt  the  housewife 
they  never  help  the  housewife,  because 
the  hou.sewife  never  gains  when  the 
farm  price  goes  down,  as  we  have  seen 
with  our  experience  in  wheat.  When 
wheat  sold  for  S3  a  bushel,  bread  sold 
for  11  and  12  cents  a  loaf.  When  wheat 
.sold  at  .$1.18  a  bushel,  bread  sold  for  24 
cents  a  loaf.    So,  we  can  anticipate  with 
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stabilized  prices  the  housewife  will  not 
be  faced  with  additional  charges  that  she 
would  have  been  faced  with  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Is  there  any  question  or 
doubt  in  your  mind  that  this  bill  will  not 
greatly  cut  down  our  vast  surpluses? 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Will  it  save  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  POAGE.    It  will,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes. 

Improve  the  economy  of 


Yes. 
Help    the    housewife's 
a  better  break  to  the 


Mr.  CHELF. 

our  farmers? 

Mr.  POAGE. 

Mr.     CHELF. 
budcet  and  give 
little  farmer? 

Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Last  but  not  least,  does 
this  legislation  give  our  farmers  the 
lit-'ht  in  a  referendum  in  August  to  vote 
to  adopt  or  to  completely  reject  tliis  en- 
tire plan? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  does,  indeed,  and  it 
requires  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vot- 
ing to  vote  in  favor  of  it  bt^fore  you  can 
have  any  controls  under  this  bill.  Any- 
body wlio  believes  sincerely  that  the 
farmers  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of  re;ui- 
lation  certainly  would  want  to  pivc  them 
a  chance,  becau.sc  it  will  take  two-thirds 
Ix-fore  you  can  impose  any  kind  of  rer-^u- 
lations. 

Mr.  CHELF  I  know  this  type  of  pro- 
gram has  worked  very  well  indeed  with 
our  tobacco  farmers.  It  took  a  lot  of 
couraee  on  their  part  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  their  acreage  and  their  to- 
bacco bases,  but  all  of  us  who  liavc  the 
honor  to  represent  our  tobacco  farmers 
knew  that  it  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  .save  the  entire  tobacco  program,  no 
matter  how  distasteful  and  how  difficult 
it  was  at  the  time.  Thank  Heaven  we 
came  in  and  voluntarily  asked  this  House 
and  the  other  body  that  our  allotments 
be  cut  because  we  have  about  whipped 
the  dreaded  nightmare  of  our  surpluses. 
As  a  result,  our  tobacco  farmers  today 
are  producing  le.ss  and  receiving  far 
more  than  e\cr  before  in  ca.sh  at  the 
tobacco  auctions  each  year.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  we  have  the  courage  to  give 
the  fanner  and  the  complete  farm  pro- 
rram  an  opportunity  to  at  least  vote  it 
up  or  down.  If  certain  amendments  are 
adopted  to  this  lrai,c]ation.  I  believe  that 
I  can  support  it  A.L'ain  let  me  thank 
my  friends  from  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  for  their  most  intelligent  and 
honest  views. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Chairman,   I   offer 
a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Gross  move?  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  get  into  Uiis  question-and -answer 
act  for  just  a  minute,  and  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Poage  I.  Incidentally, 
I  do  not  have  a  long  list  of  prepared 
questions  such  as   we  have  just  heard. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman:  Do 
I  understand  that  you  are  a  farmer? 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  understand  that  I 
am  a  windshield  farmer,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  other 
farmers,  as  I  understand,  who  have 
spoken  on  this  bill,  who  are  engaged  in 
operating  farms.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral, have  there  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Tho.se  who  are  engaged 
in  producing  feed  grains  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  feed  grain 
referendum  and  those  who  are  produc- 
ing wheat  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  wheat  referendimi. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  it  is  your  conten- 
tion that  this  bill  will  increase  the  in- 
come of  farmers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  bill  clearly 
increa.ses  the  income  to  farmers,  becau.se 
if  you  do  not  have  this  bill,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  Benson  bill,  and  you 
know  what  that  means. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[  Mr.  PoAGE  1  and  other  farmers  who  have 
spoken  on  this  bill,  to  rule  VIII  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Every  Member  shall  be  present  within  the 
H.i'.l  of  the  House  during  its  sittings.  unles.s 
excused  or  necessarily  prevented;  and  shall 
vote  on  each  question  put,  unless  he  has  a 
direct  personal  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
event  of  such  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross  i. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
served  notice  that  I  would  object,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  time  to  title  I  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  such 
an  amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
until  title  I  has  been  read.  I  might  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
the  bill  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Tm.E  I LAND-tTSE  ADJI^STMrNT 

Sec.  101.  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  (49  Stat.  163),  as  amend- 
ed. Is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (b),(c),  (d) . 
( e ) ,  ( f ) ,  and  ( g )  of  section  7; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (ii)  of  sec- 
tion 8; 

(3)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  by  ttriking  out  the  language  "Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "The";  and 


(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the 
end  of  section  16  cf  said  Act  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  conservation  and  economic  use  of  land, 
the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act.  except  those  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  services  of  State  and 
local  committees,  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements,  to  be  carried  out  during  such 
period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  as  he  may 
determine,  with  farm  and  ranch  owners  and 
operators  providing  for  changes  in  cropping 
systems  and  land  uses  and  for  practices  or 
measures  to  be  carried  out  on  any  lands 
owned  or  operated  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  and  developing  soil,  water,  for- 
est, wildlife,  and  recreation  rerources.  Such 
agreements  shall  include  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  de- 
sirable to  eflectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
Eection  and  may  provide  for  payments,  the 
furnishing  of  materials  and  services,  and  oth- 
er ,i£sistance.  m  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  farm  and  ranch  owners  and  operators 
and  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay- 
ments   under  this   subsection. 

"(3i  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  previously  en- 
trrcd  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  carried  cut 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(4  I  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(5  I  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection." 

Sec  102.  Section  31  and  subsection  (e)  of 
section  32  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat  525) ,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  31.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation and  land  utilization,  Including  the 
more  economic  use  of  lands  and  the  retire- 
ment of  lands  which  are  submarginal  or  not 
primarily  suii.able  for  cultivation,  in  order 
thereby  to  correct  maladjustments  In  land 
use.  and  thus  assist  in  controlling  soil 
erosion,  reforestation,  providing  public  recre- 
ation, preserving  natural  resources,  protect- 
ing fish  and  wildlife,  mitigating  floods,  pre- 
venting impairment  of  dams  and  reservoirs, 
conserving  surface  and  subsurface  moisture, 
protecting  tne  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams,  and  protecting  the  public  lands, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

"Sec  S2  To  effectuate  the  progrnm  pro- 
vided for  in  section  31  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized — 

"le)  to  cocperate  with,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with,  or  to  furnish  financial  or  other 
aid  to.  any  Federal.  State,  territorial,  or  any 
other  agency  governmental  or  otherwise. 
In  developing  and  carrying  out  plans  for  a 
program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utili- 
zation, to  conduct  surveys  and  investigations 
relating  to  conditions  and  factors  affecting, 
and  the  methods  of  accomplishing  most  ef- 
fectively the  purposes  cf  this  title,  and  to 
dlrseminate  information  concerning  these 
activities  " 

Sec.  103.  The  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666,,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(li  Paragraph  Ui  of  section  4  of  said 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  S'^micolcn 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
foUowing:  Provided,  That  when  a  local  or 
ganization  agrees  to  operate  and  maintitin 
any  reservoir  or  otlier  area  Included  in  a  plan 
for  public    fish   and   wildlife   or   recreational 
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development,  the  Secretary  shall  be  author- 
ized to  bear  not  to  exceed  two-thlrda  of  the 
costs  of  (a)  the  land,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  local 
organization  for  such  reservoir  or  other  area, 
and  ( b )  minimum  basic  facilities  needed  for 
public  health  and  safety,  access  to,  and  use 
of  such  reservoir  or  other  area  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  be  authorized  to  participate  In  not  more 
than  one  recreational  development  in  a  wa- 
tershed project  containing  less  than  seventy- 
flve  thousand  acres,  or  two  such  develop- 
ments in  a  project  containing  between 
seventy-five  thousand  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres,  or  three  such  develop- 
ments In  projects  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
Pfty  thousand  acres:  Provided  further.  That 
when  the  Secretary  and  a  local  organization 
have  agreed  that  the  immediate  acquisition 
by  the  local  organization  of  land,  easements, 
or  rights-of-way  Is  advisable  fof  the  preserva- 
tion of  sites  for  works  of  improvement  in- 
cluded In  a  plan  from  encroachment  by  res- 
idential, commercial,  industrial,  or  other 
development,  the  Secretary  shall  be  author- 
ized to  advance  to  the  local  organization  from 
funds  appropriated  for  construction  of  works 
of  Improvement  the  amounts  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  land,  easements  or  rights- 
of-way;  and,  except  where  such  costs  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  Secretary,  such  advance  shall 
be  repaid  by  the  local  organization,  without 
Interest,  prior  to  construction  of  the  work.s 
of  improvement,  for  credit  to  such  construc- 
tion funds." 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  2  of  section  4 
of  said  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  such  proportionate  share,  as  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equitable  in 
consideration  of  national  needs  and  assi.st- 
ance  authorized  for  similar  purposes  under 
other  Federal  programs,  of  the  costs  of  In- 
stalling any  works  of  Improvement.  Involv- 
ing Federal  assistance  (excluding  engineering 
costii ,  which  is  applicable  to  the  aarricultural 
phases  of  the  conservation,  development. 
utUization.  and  disposal  nf  water  or  for  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development, 
and". 

Sec.  104.  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat. 
666).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "more  than  five  thousand  acre-feet  of 
floodwater  detention  capacity"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acre-feet  of  floodwater 
detention  capacity". 

Sec.  105.  Clause  iBi  of  paragraph  2  of 
section  4  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  all  of  the  cost  of  installing  any  por- 
tion of  such  v.orks  applicable  to  other  pur- 
poses except  th.'it  any  part  of  the 
con.«:truction  cost  (including  engineering 
costs)  applicable  to  flood  prevention  and 
features  relating  thereto  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for 
by  the  Secretary  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That,  in  addition  to  and  without  limitation 
on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
loans  or  advancements  under  section  8.  the 
Secretary  may  pay  for  any  storage  of  water 
for  anticipated  future  demands  or  needs  for 
municipal  or  industrial  water  included  in 
any  reservoir  structure  constructed  or  mod- 
ified under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  reservoir  structure  where 
the  local  organization  gives  reasonable  as- 
surances, and  there  is  evidence,  that  such 
demands  for  the  use  of  such  storage  will 
be  made  within  a  period  of  time  which  will 
permit  repayment  of  the  cost  of  such  water 
supply  storage  within  the  life  of  the  res- 
ervoir structure:  Provided  further.  That 
t!^.e  local  organization  shall  agree  prior  to  In- 
itiation of  construction  or  modification  of 
any  reservoir  structure  including  such  water 


supply  storage  to  repay  the  cost  of  such 
water  supply  storage  for  anticipated  future 
demands:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
entire  aonount  of  the  coat  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  water  supply  storage  for 
anticipated  future  demands  shall  be  repaid 
within  the  life  of  the  reservoir  structure  but 
In  no  event  to  exceed  fifty  years  after  the 
reservoir  structure  is  first  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  water  supply  purposes, 
except  that  ( 1 )  no  repayment  of  the  cost 
of  such  water  supply  storage  for  anticipated 
future  demands  need  be  made  until  such 
supply  Is  first  used,  and  (2)  no  interest 
shall  be  charged  on  the  cost  of  such  water 
supply  storage  for  anticipated  future  de- 
mands until  such  supply  Is  first  used,  but 
In  no  case  shall  the  Interest-free  period 
exceed  ten  years.  The  Interest  rate  used  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with   the  provisions  of  .section  8." 

Sec.  106.  Section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  1 68  Stat. 
666).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (1)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Interested  local  organization  have 
agreed  on  a  plan  for  work.s  of  improvement, 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
benefits  exceed  the  costs,  and  the  local  or- 
ganization h.is  met  the  requirements  for 
participation  in  carrying  out  the  works  of 
Improvement  as  set  forth  in  section  4.  the 
local  organization  may  secure  engineering 
and  other  services.  Including  the  design, 
preparation  of  contracts  and  specifications, 
awarding  of  contracts,  and  supervision  of 
construction,  in  connection  with  such  works 
of  Improvement,  by  retaining  or  employing 
a  profes.=ional  engineer  or  engineers  satis- 
factory t<3  the  Secretary  or  may  request  the 
Secretary  to  provide  such  services:  Provided. 
That  if  the  local  organization  elects  to  em- 
ploy a  professional  engineer  or  engineers,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  lural  organiza- 
tion for  the  costs  of  such  engineering  and 
other  services  secured  by  the  local  ort;an- 
ization  as  are  properly  ch-\rgeable  to  such 
works  of  impro\ement  in  an  amovuit  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  the  plan 
for  works  of  improvement  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  advance  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  such  services,  but  such 
advances  with  respect  to  any  works  of  im- 
provement shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  installation  cost  of  such  works 

"(2)  Except  as  to  the  installation  of  works 
of  improvement  on  Federal  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  construct  or  enter  int'o  any 
contract  for  the  construction  of  any  struc- 
ture. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  estimated  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  construction  cost  of  works  of 
Improvement  in  the  plan  for  any  watershed 
or  subwatershed  area  shall  exceed  $250,000 
or  the  works  of  improvement  include  any 
structure  having  a  total  capacity  in  excess 
of  twenty-five  hundred  acre-feet,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  p\:\u  and 
the  Justification  therefor  to  the  Congress 
through  the  President. 

"(4)  Any  plan  for  works  of  improvement 
involving  an  estimated  Federal  contribution 
to  construction  costs  in  excess  of  $250,000  or 
including  any  structure  having  a  total  ca- 
pacity In  excess  of  twenty-five  hundred  acre- 
feet  (a)  which  Includes  reclamation  or  irri- 
gation works  or  which  affects  public  or 
other  lands  or  wildlife  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  (bi  which 
includes  Federal  assistance  for  floodwater  de- 
tention structures,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  respectively,  for  his  views  and  rec- 
ommendations at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
transmission  of  the  plan  to  the  Congress 
through  the  President.  The  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,   and    the    Secretary   of    the    Army,    if 


received  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above  thirty-day  period,  shall 
accompany  the  plan  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Congress  through  the  President, 

"(5)  Prior  to  any  Federal  participation  In 
the  works  of  Improvement  under  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deenis  necessary  or  desira- 
ble to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  to  assure  the  coordination  of  the  work 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  related  work 
of  other  agencies.  Including  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army." 

Sec.  107.  The  last  proviso  of  section  7  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  (68  Stat.  666 1,  as  amended,  is 
amended  tn  read  as  follows:  '  Provided 
further.  That  in  connection  with  the  eleven 
watershed  improvement  programs  authorized 
by  section  13  of  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944 
(58  Stat.  887 » ,  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  prosecute  additional  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  conservation,  development,  uti- 
lization, and  disposal  of  water  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
or  any  amendments  hereafter  made  thereto  ' 

Mr.  COOLEY  <  interrupting  reading  of 
title  Ii.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  con.scnt  that  title  I  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  all  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McSwetn  :  On 
page  2.  line  24.  Insert  after  the  word  "them" 
and  before  the  word  "for"  the  following: 
".ind  regularly  used  In  the  production  of 
crops  (including  crops  such  as  tame  hay. 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
tillage,  and  includir.g  lands  covered  by  con- 
servation re.serve  contracts  under  subtitle  B 
of  the  Soil  Bank  .\ct) ". 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  actually  a  minor  perfecting  amend- 
ment. Its  only  purpose  is  to  restrict  the 
purpose  of  section  101  of  title  I  to  the 
promoting  of  conservation  and  economic 
u.be  of  land  with  regard  to  land  that  is 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  the 
leiiislation  to  reduce  the  surplus  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  I  undcrsLand  that 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  will  be  appli- 
cable only  to  those  lands  that  are  in  cul- 
tivation of  these  particular  crops  insofar 
as  the  agreements  are  concerned  foi- 
land  use  purposes? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  wiH 
yield  further,  in  other  words,  if  the  land 
has  not  been  cultivated  in  these  parlici^- 
lar  crops:  that  is,  wheat  or  feed  f;i-ain>. 
corn,  barley,  and  so  forth,  then  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  agree  to  pay  them  for  a 
different  use:  is  that  true? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  As  the  amendment 
says,  this  will  include  crops;  also  tame 
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hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers  which  do  not 
require  tillage,  and  include  lands  covered 
by  conservation  reserve  contracts  under 
subtitle  B  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  land  has  been 
laying  out.  he  cannot  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  him? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.     That  is  right. 
Mr   COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  committee,  but  per- 
sonally I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  McSweenI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again,  we  are  weighing 
the  important  question  of  what  long- 
range  legislative  changes  are  needed  in 
1962  to  keep  otr  American  system  of 
agriculture  the  test  in  all  the  world. 

I  have  been  alarmed  over  the  past 
decade  at  the  inability  of  some  people 
to  understand  the  urgency  of  bringing 
about  a  reasonably  effective  manage- 
ment of  our  ever-increasing  farm  pro- 
ductivity. I  say  '.o  you,  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  solve  this  problem,  we  are  en- 
dangering the  whole  structure  of  family 
farming  in  America. 

It  is  to  me  a  .;ad  fact  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  seem  to  attach  no 
particular  imponance  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  family  farm  survives  or 
not.  They  are  so  lacking  in  their  sense 
of  history  that  they  are  willing  to  give 
up  this  basic  pattern  of  farm  life  which 
has  contributed  io  much  to  the  true  free 
enterprise  character  of  our  American 
economy,  and  so  much  to  the  building  of 
a  rugged,  self-reliant,  free  people. 

They  seem  to  have  no  insight  or  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  happening  to  agricul- 
ture or  its  meaning  to  the  millions  of 
people  whose  wa;.-  of  life  is  family  farm- 
ing, or  its  implication  for  the  stability 
and  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman  unless  we  act  now  to 
pass  this  long-range  legislation,  we  will 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  the 
family  farm  has  been  replaced  by  a  ver- 
tically integrat-ed  corporate  system  of 
agriculture  in  which  the  man  who  once 
tilled  his  own  soil  will  have  become  a 
landless,  seasonal  migrant  worker. 

To  continue  patchwork  and  temporary 
programs  only  piolongs  the  problem  and 
discriminates  ajainst  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
conscientiously  attempting  to  work  with 
the  Government  in  achieving  a  realistic 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

We  made  some  progress  in  1961,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  enough.  There  are  still 
millions  of  farm  people  in  serious  eco- 
nomic condition,  and  they  cannot  hang 
on  forever.  It  has  been  well  said  that  for 
several  years  the  family  farmer  was  fed 
a  daily  diet  of  hopelessness.  His  demon- 
strated ability  to  protect  our  Nation 
from  hunger  was  rewarded  with  misun- 


derstanding and  economic  distress. 
Greater  success  often  brought  greater 
distress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  family  farmer  was  then  told  if  he 
could  not  make  a  decent  living  under 
those  circumstances,  he  could  get  out. 
He  should  become  efficient,  he  was 
warned,  or  uproot  his  family  and  head 
for  the  city. 

Efficient  he  should  become.  And  the 
more  efficient  he  became,  the  more  he 
fell  behind  in  relation  to  the  economic 
po.sition  of  other  groups. 

Farmers  have  tripled  their  output  per 
man-hour  since  1940— yet  this  increase 
in  efficiency  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  steadily  declining  income. 

Output  per  man-hour  on  farms  has 
been  rising  almost  three  times  as  fast  as 
it  has  in  industry.  The  farmers  buying 
power,  however,  has  declined  to  the 
point  where  1  hour's  work  will  earn  only 
a  third  as  much  as  most  other  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  he  has  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  the  same  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  for   his  family. 

The  farmer  has  raised  his  productivity 
to  the  point  where  he  was  able  in  1961  to 
feed  himself  and  27  others,  compared 
with  himself  and  about  10  others  in  1940, 
and  himself  and  about  14  others  in  1950. 
Yet  his  econonxic  p>osition  has  kept  slip- 
ping, and  in  1960  he  was  working  for  an 
average  of  82  cents  an  hour,  compared 
with  $2.29  in  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer,  instead  of 
benefitiiig  from  rising  efficiency  with  im- 
proved income  and  living  standards, 
has  been  driven  ofT  the  land  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers.  The  movement  of 
farm  people  to  urban  areas  has  been  one 
of  the  major  trends  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Net  migration  from  the  farm  to 
the  nonfarm  population  totaled  6  million 
in  the  1920's,  over  3.5  million  in  the 
1930s,  and  over  9  million  in  the  1940's. 
It  averaged  more  than  800.000  per  year 
in  the  1950's. 

The  primarj-  beneficiary  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  production  efficiency  has  not 
been  the  farmer;  rather  the  benefits 
have  gone  largely  to  others  who  are  not 
fanners.  So  it  is  apparent  that  effi- 
ciency alone  is  not  the  answer;  increased 
efficiency  must  be  tied  with  a  reasonable 
means  of  adjusting  production  and 
price. 

Finally,  on  top  of  all  this  the  farmer 
has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  un- 
justified criticism.  He  has  been  scolded 
unfairly  as  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  blamed  unfairly  for  the  high  cost  of 
living.  This  latter  accusation  has  a  spe- 
cial irony  in  a  land  that  has  never  known 
famine  and  where  food  is  really  a  bigger 
bargain  than  ever  in  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  give  American  farmers  the 
tools  by  which  they  can  manage  their 
abundance:  tools  which  will  bring  to 
rural  America  the  prosperity  that  it  has 
so  long  deserved. 

Let  us  pass  this  legislation.  Let  us 
give  the  farmer  the  chance  to  look  to  the 
future  with  renewed  hope  and  confidence 
that  his  good,  free  way  of  life  may  yet 
survive. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley.  Page 
3.  line  1.  immediately  before  the  word  "rec- 
reation" insert   the  word  "nonsegregated" 

And  page  3.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Sec- 
retary" change  the  period  to  a  colon  and 
Insert  the  following:  -Prortded.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  neither  make  payments,  nor 
furnish  materials  and  services,  nor  provide 
any  other  assistance  to  any  farm  or  ranch 
owner  or  opjrator  for  the  development  of 
recreation  re.';ources  unless  ( 1 )  he  finds  that 
any  recreation  facilities  established  under 
this  Act  wii;  be  available  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  ol  all  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  on  a  nonsegregated  basis,  and 
(2t  such  farm  or  ranch  owners  and  of)erators 
agree  to  maintain  and  operate  such  recrea- 
tion  facilities   on   a  nonsegregated  basis." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
feed  grains  and  wheat  sections  of  this 
bill,  that  many  F>eople  are  unaware  of 
the  broad  sc.oE>e  of  Federal  spending  this 
bill  would  launch  for  recreational  facili- 
ties, both  publicly  and  privately  owned. 
It  would  authorize  spending  for  recrea- 
tion under  four  existing  acts  of  Con- 
gress. When  I  first  read  the  language 
of  this  title  I.  I  was  curious  as  to  who 
would  be  entitled  to  use  these  federally 
aided  faciliUes.  I  directed  a  question 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  Mr. 
Gladwin  E.  Young,  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
I  asked  hlrn  whether  the  recreational 
facilities  WDuld  be  established  under 
policies  which  would  prohibit  segrega- 
tion.    He  said : 

I  think   that   we  have  not  worked  it   out 

specifically  in  that  respect. 

Then  later  on  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  I  directed  the  same  ques- 
tion to  Secretarj-  Freeman  and  got  a 
similar,  very  evasive  answer.  Still  later 
I  directed  a  question  to  the  White  House, 
thinking  that  surely  the  man  who  was 
so  outspoken  in  behalf  of  civil  rights  in 
the  campaign  for  the  presidency  would 
not  hesitate  to  clarify  the  fundamental 
right  of  every  taxpayer  regardless  of  his 
color  to  equal  access  to  federally  aided 
facilities.  The  respwnse  I  got  from  one 
of  his  assistants  was  that  the  matter  was 
before  congressional  committees  and  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  I  would  be  hear- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
later  on.  Well,  I  had  already  heard 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  answer  was  evasion.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  me  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  spell  out  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  this  fundamental  right  of  equal  ac- 
cess to  federally  aided  facilities.  But  so 
it  is. 

That  is  my  reason  for  presenting  this 
amendment  to  clarify  the  right  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  to  have 
equal  access  to  federally  aided  facilities. 
This  will  give  each  of  us  who  really  be- 
lieves in  civil  rights  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition   to   the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  splendid 
example  of  responsibility  and  of  lead- 
ership, this  .splendid  example  of  how 
the  minority  recognizes  its  responsibil- 
ity to  work  out  an  agricultural  act.  Here 
is  an  amendment  that  has  fullj-  as  much 
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relation  to  agriculture  as  the  Einstein 
theory  has  to  the  practice  of  law.  It  is 
so  closely  related  to  agriculture  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  understand  from  a 
reading  of  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  must  be  deeply 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  farm- 
ers and  that  he  is  making  a  fearless  fight 
to  protect  their  income.  He  could  hard- 
ly think  of  an  amendment  which  would 
have  a  closer  relationship  to  farm  in- 
come or  a  more  effective  way  to  stop  the 
buildup  of  surplus  stocks. 

It  has  no  effect  on  this  legislation  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  passed  on  these  matters. 
This  amendment  has  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  anything  except  the 
pure  politics  of  the  matter.  The  hop)e  of 
course  is  that  somehow  or  other  he  will 
sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  over  here  on 
our  side.  He  heard  the  fire  alarm,  so  he 
comes  running  with  a  can  of  gasoline  in 
each  hand.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  helpful — especially  to  Illinois 
farmers. 

I  just  ask  you.  who  has  been  playing 
fair  with  you?  Several  times  I  have  told 
you  that  our  friends  on  the  minority 
have  held  a  secret  meeting  in  which  they 
agreed  that  they  had  no  responsibility 
for  working  out  a  farm  program  but  that 
their  only  purpose  would  be  to  try  to  em- 
barrass the  administration.  Are  they 
now  trying  to  work  out  a  farm  program 
or  are  they  trying  to  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration?   You  guess. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  \  farm 
program,  but  I  believe  it  does  fit  very 
clearly  into  the  pattern  which  Mr.  Sorkin 
described  of  trying  to  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  I  would  not  think  of 
yielding,  because  I  might  somehow  or 
another  disrupt  this  well  laid  plan  that 
the  gentleman  has  devised  for  trying  to 
create  dissension. 

I  want  to  call  my  friend's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  has  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  this  bill,  not  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  agriculture.  The 
decision  has  already  been  made  that  this 
does  not  change  or  add  to  or  subtract 
from  anybody's  rights,  but  there  is  a 
faint  hope  that  this  might  in  some  way 
be  disruptive  of  the  Democrats.  I  do 
not  believe  my  colleagues  are  going  to 
fall  for  this  kind  of  bait. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Poage,  asked  what  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  this  farm 
bill.  It  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
farm  bill  as  do  golf  courses,  swimming 
pools,  ski  rides  and  what  have  you.  If 
you  are  going  to  put  a  so-called  recre- 
ation provision  in  a  farm  bill,  then  you 
ought  to  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
accept  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  also  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  this  so-called  farm  bill  even 


provides  for  sewer  systems.  I  realize 
it  is  rather  strange  that  we  are  bringing 
up  civil  rights  in  a  farm  bill,  but  this  is 
a  bill  that  has  civil  rights  brought  into 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  language  itself. 
Title  I  provides  for  recreational  facili- 
ties. As  I  have  just  enumerated,  the 
administration  itself  is  obviously  unwill- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  facilities  will  be  available 
to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  bill  as  introduced  prop- 
erly belongs  in  the  sewer  system? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  simply  like  to 
comment  that  in  the  time  I  have  been  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
never  been  so  offended  by  a  roundabout 
attack  on  a  colleague  as  I  have  at  the 
moment.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier  by  a  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side,  dedicated  in  his 
consistency.  We  happen  to  believe  in 
civil  rights  on  this  side.  Federal  funds 
for  recreational  facilities  are  included 
in  this  bill  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  offered  a  valid  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  Pindley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  I 
have  always  supported  civil  rights  both 
in  my  talk  and  by  my  vote.  I  expect 
to  support  the  Findley  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  high  time,  if  this  emban-asscs 
the  administration,  to  say  for  the  record 
that  it  is  opposing  civil  rights  in  this 
regard.  It  is  time  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  stand  and  be  counted  for  or 
against  civil  rights  recrardle.ss  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position, 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
take  the  floor  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this 
amendment,  but  I  cannot  help  doing  so 
in  view  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Po.'vgeI  upon  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FINDLEY].  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  F^N'DLEYl  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
never  said  a  word  that  he  did  not  mean 
and  that  he  did  not  feel  in  his  heart. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  with  a  big 
smile  on  his  face,  got  up  and  attacked 
him.  Well,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
very  willing  to  make  the  taxpayers' 
money  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
Federal  land  or  for  the  support  of  land 
for  public  purposes  provided  it  is  avail- 
able to  one  limited  group  only.  Well, 
this  is  using  taxpayers'  money  for  special 
interest  purposes,  not  public  purposes. 
And  that  is  the  reason  the  gentleman 
talks  the  way  he  does.  He  would  exclude 
one-half  the  public.  This  is  the  oldest 
story  in  the  world.  It  is  the  story  of  big- 
otry. And  every  time  the  question  of 
doing  something  about  it,  of  giving  U,S, 
taxpayers  equal  opportunity  in  the  en- 
joyment and  use  of  Federal  land  or  fed- 
erally supported  institutions,  the  gentle- 
man and  his  friends  get  up  and  say, 
"You  are  trying  to  rock  the  boat,"   Wliat 


boat?  How  can  you  rock  a  boat  that  is 
ali-eady  sunk  in  a  muddy  sea  of  bigotry 
and  petty  bureaucracy?  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Poage  I  owes  an  apology  to 
our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Find- 
ley  1. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Findley]  has  announced  to  the 
House  that  he  is  against  this  bill  and  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  this  is  an  effort 
to  sabotage  the  bill.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley^, 
there  were — ayes  101,  noes  145, 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr,  Findley  and  Mr, 

McSWEEN. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
106.  noes  142. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gathings:   On 

page  3.  line  9.  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  add  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
agreements  for  the  establishment  of  tree 
cover  may  not  provide  for  annual  payments 
with  res{>ect  to  such  land  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  five  years." 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  with  agreements  for 
the  e.stabli.shment  of  tree-cover  crops. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  15-year  period 
of  time  that  a  farmer  may  obtain  pay- 
ments. My  amendment  would  cut  that 
15-year  period  down  to  a  maximum  of 
5  years, 

A  little  time  would  be  required  by 
these  farmers  to  make  the  transition 
from  row  crop  or  pasture  farming  over 
to  trees.  He  would  be  paid  during  this 
changeover  up  to  5  years,  but  not  to 
exceed  5  years, 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  agree  to  this 
amendment, 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GATHINGS,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina, 

Mr,  COOLEY,  May  I  say  that  I  have 
discu.ssed  this  matter.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment,  end  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr  GATHINGS.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  also  accept  this 
amendment.  It  has  for  its  purpose  cut- 
ting down  the  time  from  15  to  5  years, 
and  makes  the  program  much  less 
costly, 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  I  find  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 
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Mr,  GATHINGS,  Thanks  very  much. 
I  ti-ust  that  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr,  Gathings]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee On  page  4,  beginning  on  line  5.  strike 
out  all  of  lines  5  and  6  and  through  "culti- 
vation," on  line  7  and  on  line  14  strike  out 
the  period  and  add  "but  not  to  build  Indus- 
trial parks  or  establish  private  Industrial  or 
commercial  enterprises." 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment very  well  speaks  for  itself. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  lines  5,  6. 
and  7  on  page  4  through  the  word  "cul- 
tivation" and  adds  the  following  at  the 
end  of  line  14:  "but  not  to  build  indus- 
trial parks  or  establish  private  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprises," 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not 
acquire  or  enforce  Federal  management 
on  already  existing  private  commercial 
plantings  of  forests  and  privately  owned 
commercial  income-producing  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises  in  the  conduct  of 
land  use  improvement  and  adjustment 
projects  undertaken  under  section   102, 

The  revision  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  provided  in  section  102  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  undertake  a  program  of  technical 
service  and  financial  and  other  aid  to 
various  types  of  local  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
series  of  projects  for  rural  renewal  and 
land  use  improvement  and  adjustment. 
The  proposed  amendments  will  insure 
that  the  operation  of  these  projects  shall 
not  interfere  with  existing  privately 
owned  industrial,  commercial,  and  recre- 
ational enterprises. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  also 
to  make  certain  that  the  industrial 
aspects  of  rural  renewal  projects  under- 
taken under  this  authorization  initiated 
by  local  public  authorities  under  this 
legislation  will  work  in  harmony  with 
the  rural  industrialization  program  es- 
tablished under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act— Public  Law  87-27— and  the  Small 
Business  Administration, 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  require  local  rural  renewal  author- 
ities to  obtain  financial  resources  for 
rural  industrial  parks  and  rural  indus- 
tries and  commercial  enterprises  from 
private,  commercial,  and  cooi>erative 
sources  or  from  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration or  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, 

With  the  rapid  advances  of  automa- 
tion and  the  great  variation  of  wage 
scales  and  local  tax  rates,  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  local  rural  renewal  author- 
ities set  up  to  benefit  from  the  provisions 
of  section  102  might  become  so  enthusi- 
astic in  attempting  to  attract  industry 
and  commercial  enterprises  to  their  areas 
that  the  strict  guidelines  Congress  wrote 
into  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  would 
be  diflBcult  to  enforce  if  such  activities 
were  not  subjected  to  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment to  prevent  or  limit  bona  fide  new 
growth  of  rural  industry  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is 
expected  that  the  rural  renewal  projects 
will  explore  and  utilize  the  full  poten- 
tialities of  new  industry  and  business 
growth.  The  amendment  merely  re- 
stricts the  available  Federal  funds  to 
those  available  from  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  those  authorized  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  make 
certain  they  are  utilized  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  antipiracy  provisions 
of  that  act, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  not 
complicated,  and  I  shall  make  my  other 
remarks  on  the  general  subjects  of  this 
bill, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  attempted  a  few 
moments  ago  to  acquire  the  necessary 
time  that  I  thought  it  would  take  to  dis- 
cuss and  pinpoint  some  of  the  attitudes 
that  have  been  expressed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  relation  to  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  scandal  and  his  involvement  in  the 
agricultural  program,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  here 
but  what  bad  legislation  will  encourage 
bad  business  and  bad  morals  in  the  con- 
duct of  business.  Now,  if  we  fail  to  act 
in  this  instance,  we  are  voting  to  return 
to  the  programs  which  Estes  and  those 
associated  with  him  have  found  so  much 
to  their  liking.  These  are  the  programs 
which  spawned  the  involved  and  unusual 
relationships  between  Estes  and  the 
Commercial  Solvents  Corp,,  the  supplier 
of  credit  and  fertilizer  for  Estes,  and  also 
the  former  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  prior  administra- 
tion that  were  involved  in  this  unholy 
act  of  collusion. 

This  unique  combine  found  that  earn- 
ing grain  storage  fees  was  much  more 
profitable  than  growing  the  grain  to  put 
in  his  elevators  and  that  selling  fertilizer, 
even  at  below  cost,  was  a  way  to  increase 
the  potential  amount  of  grain  in  those 
storage  facihties.  It  is  clear  that  Estes 
obviously  had  good  instructions  on  how 
to  do  business  with  the  Government. 
He  may  have  added  a  few  ideas  of  his 
own,  but  he  learned  that  Commercial 
Solvents  could  hire  a  former  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Republican  administration  to  act  as  their 
eyes  and  his  ears.  This  corporation, 
Estes  could  see,  found  the  information 
it  wanted  from  a  consultant  who  not 
only  was  a  consultant  to  the  Republican 
policymakers  in  the  Department,  but  who 
actually  was  the  consultant  and  who  was 
a  paid  lobbyist  calling  on  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  by  their  own 
admission  and  by  his  own  admission,  try- 
ing to  infiuence  the  outcome  of  legisla- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill, 

Yes.  members  of  the  committee,  this 
man.  Martin  Sorkin,  was  a  paid  lobbyist. 
And.  what  does  this  man  say  as  a  paid 
lobbyist?  He  said  that  he  had  attended 
secret  meetings  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee  in  which  it  was  decided 
by  these  distinguished  gentlemen  that 
the  course  to  be  followed  was  not  one  of 
offering  a  solution,  not  one  forming  a 
program  to  assist  the  farmers  and  to  re- 
lieve the  taxpayers  of  this  burden  created 


by  the  svu-plus,  but  one  of  obstructionism 
and  one  of  opposition,  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  embarrass  this  administration. 
It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  legislate  here 
to  reform  human  nature,  but  we  can 
legislate  programs  which  will  eliminate 
the  temptation  that  produces  the  kind 
of  people  that  have  been  exposed  in  the 
Estes  affair. 

As  surely  as  I  stand  before  you  today, 
I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  if  we  con- 
tinue these  programs  which  have  built 
up  huge  surpluses  will  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  make  billions  and  biUions 
of  dollars  by  storing  the  commodities, 
without  the  farmer  having  a  chance  to 
get  the  profit  for  himself,  that  we  are 
encouraging  the  type  of  operation  that 
has  been  exposed  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
case.  Day  after  day  I  have  sat  on  the 
committee  and  listened  to  the  testimony 
of  how  this  unholy  alliance  built  up  this 
unique  program  and  received  huge  wind- 
fall profits  under  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram that  has  never  helped  the  farmer, 
nor  the  housewife,  nor  the  taxpayer. 
On  every  occasion  I  asked  the  gentlemen 
who  testified:  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
agricultural  bill  that  is  being  proposed 
by  this  administration  would  eliminate 
the  possibihty  of  future  Billie  Sol 
Esteses?  ' 

All  but  one  said  it  would  certainly  de- 
crease the  possibility  of  future  Billie  Sol 
Esteses.  The  one  man  who  said  he  did 
not  think  the  program  would  work  was  a 
Mr,  Jackson,  the  sales  manager  for  Com- 
mercial Solvents, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired, 

Mr,  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN,     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  the  "umpteenth" 
time  we  have  been  reminded,  and  there 
has  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  a  letter  and  some  evidence  that 
is  before  a  committee  on  which  I  serve 
which  has  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  a  rather  sad  and 
pathetic  thing  that  they  cannot  find  any 
kind  of  argument  or  support  for  a  bill 
that  is  any  more  substantial  than  those 
that  have  been  presented  on  the  previous 
occasions  and  at  this  moment  recently 
reemphasized  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  remind  him  that 
I  also  sit  on  this  committee,  sind  that  I 
have  been  listening  to  every  word  of 
testimony  that  hsis  come  before  that 
committee,  as  he  has. 

May  I  also  remind  him  that  there  are 
a  good  many  other  areas,  as  I  did  yester- 
day, that  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion, both  by  witnesses  and  by  others, 
who  have  asked  that  these  areas  be  ex- 
posed. I  am  going  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  now, 
that  if  we  want  to  encourage  the  activ- 
ities of  men  such  as  Billie  Sol  Estes.  then 
I  say  the  enactment  of  the  present  bill 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  Actually,  the  biggest 
violations  which  we  have  are  in  the  area 
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of  cotton  aUotments.  Oh,  the  precau- 
tions that  have  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee to  see  that  we  do  not  get  into 
that  area,  that  we  do  not  discuss  the 
matter  of  allotments,  that  we  do  not 
expose  them.  Here  was  an  area  where 
it  was  necessary  to  levy  a  fine  of  more 
than  one-half  million  dollars  which  no 
one  knows  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  collect.  May  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  also  that  the  reason  that 
this  is  brought  up  in  this  manner  in 
order  to  encourage  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  to  completely  whitewash  and  to 
cover  up  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  fire  both— yes;  an  Assistant 
Secretary  and  two  other  members  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  trans- 
fer some  others.  This  is  the  item  that 
they  are  so  desirous  of  covering  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  ex- 
tend the  compulsory  system  to  the  de- 
gree that  is  advocated  here,  it  will  open 
the  door  wide  for  other  people  to  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Estes  has 
done  with  cotton  allotments  having  been 
transferred  to  him  because  of  the  great 
advantage  that  goes  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  recall  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  this  connec- 
tion that  here  is  where  the  real  folly  lies 
in  this  entire  system,  and  I  want  to 
warn  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
unless  we  have  intentions  of  encouraging 
that  kind  of  practice,  we  had  better  be 
a  little  careful  in  enacting  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Has  the  gentleman 
been  able  to  get  some  of  the  records  in 
the  Department  dealing  with  these 
quotas,  and  the  problems  involved 
around  them? 

M^.  LANGEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  liave  not  been  able  to  get  those  wit- 
)  es»es  before  the  committee  yet.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  insist  and  to  demand 
that  they  be  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee so  that  this  area  can  be  exposed  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  be  reminded  of  the 
dangers  that  are  prevalent  in  this  field 
as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  the  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  yes- 
terday by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
when  he  first  brought  this  matter  into 
the  point  of  discussion,  that  obviously 
these  actions  were  taken  in  order  that 
they  should  not  be  exposed  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Now  if  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in  his 
statement  he  will  assist  us  in  exposing 
the  discrepancies  that  now  exist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  return  hon- 
esty to  Government,  and  put  a  stop  to 
scandalous  affairs  like  that  of  Mr.  Estes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee >  there  were — ayes  197,  noes  9. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McSween  :  Be- 
ginning on  page  6,  Une  23.  strike  out  all  of 
sections  104,  105,  106.  and   107. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  they  are  being  considered 
in  this  farm  bill  at  this  time.  It  is  only 
for  this  purpose  that  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  that  they  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.  It  Is  my  understanding— and  I 
should  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  verifying  what 
I  am  about  to  say — it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  at  a  very  early  date 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  in  separate  legislation  so  that 
the  committee  can  give  consideration 
to  these  amendments  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  while 
I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  have  discus.sod  these 
sections  with  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  personally  see  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  I  shall,  perhaps 
tomorrow,  introduce  a  separate  bill  con- 
taining in  substance  these  provisions 
which  his  amendment  will  eliminate  from 
this  bill.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culty in  having  it  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handled 
thi3  matter,  may  I  say  that  while  I  think 
these  provisions  are  good,  and  I  want  it 
understood  that  I  think  this  is  a  sound 
provision  of  law,  as  the  gentleman  has 
explained,  it  is  something  rather  ex- 
traneous to  the  question  of  control  of 
agricultural  production  or  of  price  sup- 
port. For  that  reason,  as  an  individual, 
I  feel  it  is  advisable  to  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  then  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  pass  these  identical  sec- 
tions through  the  House  as  separate  legis- 
lation. In  that  event  I  shall  support 
the  existing  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  too  hold  membership  on  this  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  am  very  happy  to  concur  with  the 
gentleman  on  these  provisions  of  the  bill. 
However,  I  am  doing  this  in  the  context 
of  the  previous  statement  I  made,  that 
I  think  it  most  appropriate  to  consider 
these  amendments  as  separate  pieces  of 
agricultural  legislation,  separately  and 
not  in  an  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  con- 


currence in  removing  this  section  from 
the  bill  proves  this  point.  I  only  wish 
there  were  other  sections  of  the  bill  that 
would  be  handled  the  same  way. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  that 
we  ought  to  take  care  of  the.se  ideas 
.separately  rather  than  in  an  omnibus 
proposal.  This  is  one  of  the  few  parts 
of  the  bill  with  which  I  agreed.  I  think 
it  -should  be  in.  I  was  hoping  that  if  the 
bill  pa.ssed  we  would  have  something 
good  that  would  work. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  If  I  withdrew  my 
amendment  would  the  gentleman  sup- 
port the  bill? 

Mr  QUIE.  No,  I  did  not  say  I  would 
support  the  bill.  I  did  not  try  to.  I 
did  not  even  give  the  impression  of  it. 
I  just  said  this  is  one  of  the  few  good 
portions  of  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  I  left  this  section  in  the  .sub- 
stitute I  oflcred  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  this  section  you  are  striking 
is  extraneous  to  a  price-support  bill.  Is 
not  all  of  title  I  extraneous  to  a  price- 
.snnport  bill? 

Mr,  Mr-SWEEN.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Chairm.an,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  nmenr'm'^nt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  P.ige 
4,  line  9.  after  the  words  "public  recreation," 
insert  the  phrft»e  "available  for  the  use  and 
eiijr'vment  of  all  persona,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  on  a  nonsegregated  basis,". 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  for  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  in  assuring  that  rec- 
reational facilities  developed  under  it 
would  be  acces'^ible  to  all  taxpayers  re- 
gardless of  race  as  was  the  case  with  my 
first  amendment  earlier  rejected.  The 
same  arguments  would  hnld  here.  This 
frives  each  Member  of  the  House  who 
believes  in  civil  rights  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

I  mipht  add  that  as  one  of  the  tellers 
counting  those  who  passed  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  aisle  I  failed  to  observe  any 
Member  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  who  pa.ssed  down  the  aisle  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  an  amendment 
which  would  have  assured  equal  access 
for  all  races  to  recreational  facilities  de- 
veloped under  this  provision.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  any  Member  who 
wi.'^hcs  to  correct  the  Record  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  was  adopted,  he  still  would 
not  vote  for  this  bill;  would  he? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     All  right. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
might  say  that  if  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  that  fact  is  that  mine  is  a 
crippling  amendment.  I  want  to  assure 
the  t-'entleman  that  the  only  thing  that 
would  be  crippled  by  this  amendment 
would  be  the  actions  of  those  who  would 
deny  equal  rights  to  all  people  regard- 
less of  race. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ri.^e 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  FindleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Missi.ssii)pi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi: Page  5.  after  Une  2,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  ParriST-aph  (5)  of  sectiun  3  of  such. 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided. 
That,  In  preparing  a  watershed  plan  which 
provides  for  works  of  Improvement  which, 
alone  or  together  with  other  works  of  im- 
provement developed  or  contemplated  under 
this  Act  In  the  same  river  basin  or  sub-ba.-i.n 
will  significantly  affect  water  resources  devel- 
opment activities  in  areas  downstream  from 
the  watershed  for  which  such  plan  is  being 
prepared,  tlie  Secre'ary  shall  undertake  inlnt 
planning  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  such  water 
resources  development  activities  to  assure 
coordinated  and  integrated  plans  and  pro- 
grams '  " 

Page  5.  line  3  strike  nut  '(11"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"i2t". 

Page  6  line  12,  strike  out  '(21"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(3C'. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   this    amendment    is    designed    to 

bring  the  overall  amendments  to  the 
Watershed  Act  that  are  still  remaining  in 
the  bill  in  line  with  the  provision?  of  the 
bill  which  the  House  passed  unanimously 
last  summer  in  recard  to  the  overall 
plannin.q  of  watershed  development.  I 
believe  this  will  contribute  to  the  benefits 
provided  In  the  watershed  section  re- 
maining in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  adopt  it. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  per- 
sonally have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  attempting  to  revise  the 
amendments  which  arc  provided  in  this 
bill  in  the  Watershed  Act  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service?  Is  your  amend- 
ment to  amend  those  amendments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  It  is  to 
provide  for  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
maining amendment  that  is  left  in  the 
bill,  section  103,  which  provides  that 
there  shall  be  coordination  in  the  wa- 
tershed plans  with  the  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  water  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  the  committee  bill, 
does  it  now  contain  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Watershed  Act  which  were 


recommended  by  the  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  A  large 
number  of  them  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  action  of  the  committee  a  few 
minutes  ago  on  the  McSween  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  you  are  simply  try- 
ing to  reinsert  that  portion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  No,  I  am 
merely  trying  to  bring  out  the  necessity 
of  coordinating  any  type  of  watershed 
development  with  all  types  of  Federal 
watershed  developments  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  this  field  and  in  the 
planning  of  the  watershed  developments. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
tell  the  gentleman  and  the  members  of 
this  Committee  that  I  had  something  to 
do  with  formulating  the  amendments 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  ha.s  recommended  and  which  are 
in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  other 
body,  the  farm  bill,  and  also  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  My 
amendment  does  not  change  their  basic 
purpose  in  any  way. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  I  may  direct  this  in- 
quiry to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
CooLEYJ— Do  I  understand  that  part  of 
these  amendments  or  all  of  these  amend- 
ments have  been  stricken  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  amendments  after 
section  103  have  been  stricken  from  the 
bill  and  I  said  that  tomorrow  I  will  in- 
troduce a  separate  bill  and  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  and  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing it  reported.  It  will  be  back  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  You  will  introduce  an 
amendment  to  reinsert  those  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  introduce  a  sep- 
arate bill  touching  these  watershed  items 
which  have  been  stricken. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Why  strike  these 
amendments  out  of  this  bill?  In  my 
judgment  these  amendments  are  more 
important  to  the  American  farmer  and 
to  America  than  the  rest  of  your  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  just  trjing  to  tell 
my  friend  that  I  propose  to  introduce  a 
bill  containing  these  amendments  which 
have  already  been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Were  you  in  favor  of 
the  amendments  being  stricken  out  of 
the  bilP 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  in  favor  of  their 
being  stricken  out  of  the  bill  with  the 
assurance  to  the  House  that  I  will  bring 
them  back  in  a  separate  bill  at  an  early 
date.    Action  has  already  been  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rrt'ss:  Page  2. 
line  13.  after  line  12.  strike  out  lines  13, 
14.  and  15  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  of  section  16  of  said 
Act: 

"'lei  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the  States 
of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Minne- 


sota to  provide  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance for  wetland  drainage  on  a  farm 
under  authority  of  this  Act.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  made  a  finding 
that  wildlife  preservation  will  be  materially 
harmed  on  that  farm  by  such  drainage 
and  such  finding,  identifying  specifically  the 
farm  and  the  land  on  that  farm  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  finding  was  made,  has 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  90  days  after  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plicntion  for  drainage  assistance:  Provided. 
That  the  limitation  against  offering  such 
financial  and  technical  assistance  shall  ter- 
minate one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  adverse  finding  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  filed  unless  during  that  time 
an  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  a  State  government  agency 
to  lease  or  to  purchase  the  wetland  area  from 
the  owner  thereof  as  a  waterfowl  resource. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1962. 

"'(fMli  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  conserva-'  ". 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mmnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stat.e  It. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if 
this  is  not  tiie  same  amendment  that  has 
already  been  passed  on  by  the  House  and 
is  now  lying  over  in  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  is  identical. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  pomt  of  order  that 
this  particular  amendment  has  already 
cleared  the  House  and  is  awaiting  action 
in  the  other  body  which  does  not  care  to 
act  upon  the  matter.  It  has  no  place  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  A  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  July  23,  1961,  was 
overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  was  raised  when  the 
same  question  came  up  last  year.  The 
Chairman  at  that  time  overruled  the 
point  of  order  holding  that  it  was  ger- 
mane. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  stop  the  further  use  of 
taxpayers"  money  to  subsidize  the  drain- 
age of  farm  wetlands  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  fmds  that  the  pro- 
po.sed  drainage  will  materially  harm 
wildlife.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  11222,  is  to  conserve  natural 
resources.  Our  North  American  popu- 
lation of  wild  ducks  and  geese  is  in  seri- 
ous danger,  and  this  amendment  will 
help  to  conserve  this  natural  resource. 

My  amendment  is  in  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  8520,  which  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Hou.se  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1961.  but  has  unfortunately  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  H.R. 
8520  was  strongly  supported  by  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  the  Inte- 
rior, and  was  unanimously  reported  out 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  as 
vital  as  it  is  today  to  protect  the  wetlands 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  where 
90  percent  of  our  United  States  water- 
fowl are  bred.  In  a  report  of  June  13. 
1962,  by  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice  president 
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of  the  Wildliie  Management  Institute, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
Rinia  [Mr.  Robertson  1,  the  essential 
facts  are  set  forth: 

Nationally,  the  wintering  ground  counts 
indicated  that  the  overall  waterfowl  popula- 
tion had  reached  Ita  lowest  point  of  the  past 
1 1  years.  Ducks  were  down  13  percent  from 
last  year  and  10  percent  below  the  average  of 
the  past  13  years.  Geese  declined  8  percent 
from  last  year,  but  remained  slightly  above 
the  long-range  average.  Scaup  and  Canada 
geese  showed  some  increase  over  last  year,  but 
mallards  and  pintails  were  at  a  9-year  low. 
The  fewest  black  ducks  were  observed  since 
1950.  and  canvasbacks  continued  at  a  criti- 
cally low  level.  This  gloomy  picture  is  not 
Improved  by  reports  from  the  principal 
breeding  grounds  where  water  still  remains 
in  short  supply. 

Our  information  shows  that  nearly  half 
of  the  prairie  pothole  areas,  originally 
amounting  to  1.350.000  acres  of  wet  lands  in 
Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
have  been  drained  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
trlstate  region  is  the  principal  waterfowl 
breeding  ground  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Most  of  that  drainage  undoubtedly 
was  accomplished  with  Federal  subsidy. 

It  IS  virtually  impossible  to  get  a  reliable 
ftg\ire  on  the  Federal  cost  per  acre  of  land 
drained.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  agencies  speak  in 
ternis  of  acres  benefited,  which  include  the 
p  "thole  area  plus  all  surrounding  land  that 
might  be  improved  in  some  way  by  the  drain- 
age project.  This  practice  makes  the  drain- 
age-per-acre  cost  a  lesser  figure  than  it 
would  be  if  based,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
on  the  ratio  of  the  actual  area  drained  and 
the  cost  of  doing  it. 

The  continued  destruction  of  wet  lands  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  and  m  the  prai- 
rie provinces  of  Canada  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  future  of  waterfowling 

We  are  making  increasing  use  of  uur  water- 
fowl while,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  r.he 
specialized  kinds  of  wetland  hablUt  that 
ducks  must  have  to  survi^'C  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  if  this  trend  is  not  checked, 
waterfowl  hunting  ultimately  will  become 
even  more  restrictive  than  It  Is  today," 

I  i-ecently  put  into  the  Congrkssional 
Record  evidence  which  shows  that  In  the 
last  2  ycftrs.  out  of  more  than  1,000 
cases  In  the  Mlnnesota-Dnkotn  area 
wher^  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

.s  asked  the  r  ^rtment  of  Aurlcul- 
uirc  to  refrain  from  subsidizing  a  pro- 
posed farm  drainage,  on  the  ground  that 
the  drainage  would  materially  harm 
wildlife,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  gone  right  ahead  and  subsidized  the 
drainage  with  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  cases — see 
Congressional  Record  for  May  22,  1962. 
pages  8963-8964. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make 
a  prompt  survey  of  any  application  for 
subsidized  farm  drainage  in  the  "prairie 
pothole"  area.  If  the  Department  of  the 
interior  makes  a  finding  that  wildlife 
preservation  will  be  materially  harmed 
by  the  proposed  drainage,  and  makes 
an  offer  to  lease  or  to  purchase  the  wet- 
land area  from  the  owner  thereof  as  a 
waterfowl  resource  within  1  year,  no 
drainage  subsidy  can  be  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  provision  of  my  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  an  offer  for  the  land  within  1 
:- ear.  if  the  drainage  subsidy  is  to  be 
denied,  is  a  fair  one.  The  Department 
of   the   Interior  has   been    endowed   by 


Congress  with  the  power  and  the  finan- 
cial means  to  lease  or  purchase  wet 
lands  for  waterfowl  preservation.  Under 
Public  Law  87-383,  of  October  4,  1961, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
told  to  step  up  his  program  of  acquiring 
wet  lands,  with  the  proviso  that  wet 
lands  shall  not  be  acquired  "unless  the 
acquisition  thereof  has  been  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State."  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
by  withholding  his  consent,  can  stop  the 
acquisition  of  wet  lands  in  his  State  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but,  of 
course,  this  does  not  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  making  an 
offer  to  lease  or  purchase  the  land,  and 
thus  stop  the  granting  of  a  drainage 
subsidy,  as  provided  in  my  amendment 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment, 
because  I  am  confident  that  this  House 
will  overwhelmingly  support  it,  and  that 
the  strength  of  that  support  will  insure 
that  the  amendment  is  retained  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  bodie.s. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  not  thi.s  proposition 
exactly  like  your  proposition  that  we  ac- 
cepted last  year  unanimously  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tliat  is  correct.  It  be- 
comes necessary  Lo  attach  it  to  this  farm 
bill  in  order  that  the  conference  may 
proceed  on  it  and  in  hopes  tiiat  it  may 
be  passed  and  sent  on  to  the  President's 
desk  for  signature. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Speaking  for  myself, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  be  glad 
to  accept  the  amendment  witiiout  dis- 
cussion. The  subject  was  thoroughly 
discus.sed  when  it  was  considered  la.st 
year. 

Mr,  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  .shall  certainly  take  the  hint  and 
not  unduly  delay  matters,  I  would 
however,  like  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
gui.shed  coUeauuc,  Uie  genileman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr,  Johnson  l  who  has  put 
a  great  deal  of  work  into  this  efToil  to 
piotect  our  wildlife  in  th»s  country. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Msconsln,  May  I 
say  that  complete  hcariii«s  were  held 
on  a  bill  that  I  introduced  similar  to 
this  amendment.  It  passed  the  House 
by  unanimous  consent  on  September  12, 
1961.  As  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota said,  it  has  laid  over  in  the  Senate 
ever  since.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  is,  but  that  is  anothei'  matter. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  hope  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  .so 
that  our  view  may  be  clear  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body,  and  the 
amendment  may  indeed  become  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr, 
ChaiiTnan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment.  I  thought  tliis  bill 
was  going  to  be  a  bill  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  but  here  we 
are  cluttering  it  up  with  something  else. 
We  are  going  to  take  away  from  the 
farmers  the  right  to  drain  these  field.^ 
under  the  ACP  programs.  Why  should 
this  amendment  be  tacked  onto  this  bill'' 
I  will  say  there  was  a  po.ssibility  of  mv 
voting  for  this  bill  up  to  this  point  I' 
is  entirely  up  to  you  whether  you  want 
to  pass  legislation  shooting  directly  at 


westtrn  Minnesota,  which  I  represent, 
and  the  Dakotas.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment has  no  place  in  the  bill.  It  ought 
to  go  out.  It  has  had  its  day  in  court 
and  IS  now  over  in  the  Senate, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I 
yield   to  the   gentleman  from   Missouri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  sur- 
prised the  gentleman  said  he  would  vote 
for  this  bill  when  earlier  in  the  day  he 
.said  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  !Mr 
Hoeven!   he  would  vote  against  it 

Mr,  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota,  I 
.said  I  would  support  the  Hoeven  sub- 
stitute, 

Mr,  JONES  of  Misssouri.  Tiiat  kills 
the  bill, 

Mr,  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  It 
would  if  passed,  and  I  hope  it  does,  but 
if  the  Hoeven  amendment  does  not  pas.s 
it  was  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill 
There  is  no  contradiction  what.soever  in 
what  I  said, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
House  Agriculture  Committee  report,  as 
follows: 

At  the  hearings,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
numerous  organizations  interested  in  wild- 
life and  conservation,  and  several  Members 
of  Congre.ss  appeared  in  favor  of  the  bills 
No  witnesses  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
bills  although  several.  Including  Mr,  Ander- 
sen of  Minnesota,  suggested  safeguards  in 
the  legislation  to  prevent  the  indiscrimi- 
nate blocking  of  Federal  aid  to  farm  drain- 
age programs  generally  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  It  has  substantially  provided  in 
Its  amendments  the  safeguard.s  suggested 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  idea  of  ofTering 
IfKisliUion  that  a  Member  of  a  particu- 
lar area  offers  That  Is  what  thi.^ 
amoiuimeni  does,  I  do  J^ot  think  my 
po.sition  on  the  other  bill  was  fully  taken 
e«>v'  of.  and  I  see  no  it  n  lo  cUitlei 
up  this  bill  at  the  present  time  with  this 
amendment 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  lost  account  of 
the  number  of  times  I  have  had  to  rise 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentative,s  and  attempt  to  defend  the 
farmers  of  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota    asainst    the    duckhunters. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  durinu 
the  argument  on  this  same  wetlands 
drainatie  provision,  I  believe  I  stated 
that  if  this  is  such  a  good  provision  why 
not  apply  it  to  all  the  States,  why  limit 
it  to  tiie  farmers  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota?  If  the  farmers  in  all  States 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  draining  pot- 
holes under  the  ACP  program,  as  this 
amendment  provides  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  perhaps  I  would  have  more 
help  in  my  fight  against  this  provision, 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reu.ssI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  cut  the  requi'^ite  number  of 
woid:^ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  evident  by 
now  that  a  number  of,  shall  we  say  ar- 
rangements, have  been  made  in  respect 
to  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  the 
printed  bill  before  us.  and  the  bill  on 
which  a  rule  was  granted.  This  assump- 
tion is  made  upon  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  LMr. 
Chelf  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr,  PoAGE  I ,  who  responded,  that  all  of 
the  questions  put  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  been  previously  examined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texa'^  (Mr.  Pc^geI.  As 
I  recall  it.  he  assured  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Chelf  i,  amendments 
would  be  offered  to  conform  to  all  ques- 
tions in  the  letter  from  Mr  Chelf's  con- 
stituent, and  al.'^o  the  objections  that  Mr, 
Chelf  raised  to  the  bill. 

Now  I  come  to  this.  If  these  amend- 
ments have  already  been  agreed  upon,  if 
enough  so-called  'deals"  have  been 
made  to  pa.ss  this  bHl.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  minority  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr,  CooleyI, 
tonight  to  introduce  a  clean  bill,  carrying 
all  the.sc  amendments  with  it,  or,  if  that 
is  not  acceptable,  could  he  not  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
tonight  all  of  the  amendments  that  he 
has  agreed  to  so  that  at  least  we,  tlie 
minority,  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine them  in  detail  previous  to  their 
formal  introduction  on  Thursday? 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  just  provided  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr,  Hoeve.n  ! 
Wlt^  a  copy  of  the  amendments  referred 
to  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  put 
them  in  the  bill,  but  we  can  put  them  in 
the  Record  so  that  the  Members  will 
know  what  we  are  voting  on  tomorrow 

Mr.  AVERY,  I  certainly  think  that 
should  be  their  entlllement. 

Mr  COOI  LY  All  ilie  amendments 
that  are  not  voted  on  tonight  will  be  put 
in  the  Ukcord 

Mr  AVEHY.  I  am  told  that  we  can- 
not write  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  npparrntly  that  is  what  we  uit  go- 
ing lo  do  on  thi.s  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  i^enlleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  pet  tlie  impression  that  these  15  or  20 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to  on  this 
suie  of  the  aisle, 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  how  many  there  were? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  know;  there 
must  be  15  or  20  that  we  knew  nothing 
about  until  today,  which,  I  think,  lends 
some  credence  to  my  suggestion  that  this 
bill  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  so  that  all  of  these 
amendments  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  IIALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
are  witnessing  a  rather  cynical  pro- 
cedure as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
It  is  apparent  that  tlie  majority  is  de- 


termined to  bring  it  to  passage  at  what- 
ever cost.  In  my  opinion  this  bill  is  so 
bad  that  one  day  the  majority  will  rue 
the  action  that  is  here  being  taken  today. 
Earlier  we  had  a  lot  of  conversation 
around  here  about  nonpartisanship  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  a  whole  series  of  amendments 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
obviously  to  work  here  and  there  to  get 
a  vote  or  two  on  their  side,  and  that 
has  all  been  done  without  any  consulta- 
tion at  all  with  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee.  So,  it  seem^s  to  m.c 
that  it  is  pretty  hollow  talk  coming  from 
downtown,  as  we  have  heard  it,  that 
there  should  be  no  partisanship  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  when  here  we  see 
probably  as  obvious  a  display  of  parti- 
sanship as  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  time 
here. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  only  observe 
that  this  supports  the  statements  made 
by  myself  and  otlier  members  of  the  mi- 
nority on  yesterday,  and  that  was  that 
this  was  a  bad  bill.  So.  by  virtue  of  all 
these  amendments,  it  appears  to  me  the 
majority  recognizes  it  is  a  bad  bill  and 
will  hope  to  improve  it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec  201  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  ar.d  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows; 

"(li  .Section  4*^1  is  nmrnded  by  adding  at 
the  end  there<-if  the  following  new  sentence: 
"It  is  also  the  puri:><ise  of  this  title  lo  stimu- 
late and  Increase  the  sale  of  Furplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  dollars  through 
long-term  supply  agreements  ard  through 
the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
such  commodities,  by  agreements  either 
with  foreign  nations  or  with  the  private 
trade,  thereby  assisting  the  development  of 
the  ecf)nomies  of  friendly  nations  and  muxl- 
ml/lng  dollar  trade 

•■(2  I    Section  403  Is  amended — 

"tai  by  inserting  the  words  Including 
fiiiaiKUil  institutions  acting  In  behalf  of 
fcuch  naliuiis"  ufur  the  worUa  JrJendly  na- 
tions', and 

'(b)  by  adding  iit  the  end  thereof  thr  f<»l- 
lowing  new  •enleno*  'In  furlher«iu-«  of  tlie 
piirpoftp  oi  maxuni/mu  dollivr  »w1pb  through 
iho  prlVHte  undf.  lh«  Seorctury  of  Agricul- 
ture !■  authoriiMHl  to  enur  into  aitle*  ngrre- 
inciiis  Willi  furclgit  and  United  iitutca  pri- 
vate trade  under  which  he  shall  undertake  to 
provide  lor  the  delivery  of  surplus  ngrlcvil- 
tural  cnmmodUlrs  o\tt  nuch  periods  of  time 
Rnd  vinder  the  terms  nnd  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  title." 

"(3)    Section  403  is  amended — 

"lai  by  deleting  the  words  "approximate- 
ly equal'  from  the  last  -sentence  thereof  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  reasonable'; 
and 

"(b)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "agree- 
ment' In  the  Inst  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
liiwing:  'except  that  the  date  for  beginning 
such  annual  payments  may  be  deferred  for 
a  period  not  later  than  two  years  after  such 
date  of  last   delivery;' 

"(4)  Section  406  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'In  entering  into  such  agreements, 
the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agreements  with 
other  exporting  nations  of  such  commodi- 
ties for  their  participation  In  the  supply 
and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on 
a  proportionate   and  equitable  basis.' 

"(5)  Section  406  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  'Sections'  the  following:  "101 
(b)  and  (c) '.  " 

Sec.  202.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  in  clause  (4)  after  the  words 
"needy  jjersons"  the  words  "and  In  nonprofit 
sclK'ol-luncli  programs." 


Sec.  203  Section  308  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  fvtrther  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "needy  persons"  the 

words  "and  in  nonprofit  school-lunch  pro- 
grams". 

Sec,  204  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1958  (Public  Law  85-931),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "needy  persons" 
the  words  "and  In  nonprofit  school-lunch 
programs'". 

Sec  205  Commodities  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  school -lunch  programs  outside  the 
United  States  only  If  the  Secretary  receives 
assurance  satisfactory  to  him  that  there  will 
be  student  participation  In  the  financing  of 
such  programs  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay 
comparable  to  that  required  In  school-lunch 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN,     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment-  Page  12,  following 
line  2  insert  a  new  section  201  to  read: 

"Sec,  201,  Title  II  of  the  Agncultural  Trade 
E>eve".opme:n  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows; 

"  'Section  201  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "out  of  its  stocks". 

"  "Section  202  1.-  amended  by  striking  out 
■  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stock"  and  sxibstituting  "(as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 106  of  title  1 1  made  available  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation".'" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tl:ie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Con^.mittee  amendment:  On  pages  12,  13, 
and  14  renumljer  following  sectioiis  in  title 
II  to  conform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ComnUttef  nmendmenf  Pnjr«  14,  lli>»  18, 
ixlirr  niny  be"  inrikf  out  "mnde  avallitbU" 
Rnd  insert  "donnted". 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  nprrcl 
to, 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  title  I 
for  consideration  of  an  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  resen'- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  the 
amendment  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  reported, 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  so  object  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  may  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  read  for  information? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object  and  ask  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolkt:  On 
page  3,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Rdd  the 
following: 

■•{2)  No  agreement  ahall  be  entered  Into 
xjndff  this  iub»ectlon  covering  land  with  re- 
aped to  which  the  ownerahlp  haa  changed 
In  the  two-y«wf  period  preceding  the  flrat 
\*»T  u(  the  contract  period  unltaa  (a)  th« 
new  ownfraJUp  wa«  acq\>lred  by  will  or  «vic- 
cfaaiou  a«  ft  re^vUt  of  the  death  of  the  prevl- 
uvii  owner,  (b)  the  land  beeon\e«  a  part  of 
«u  exuuug  farm  or  riu^ch.  or  (c)  the  laud 
is  fiMnblned  with  other  land  a*  a  farming  or 
ranching  enterprlae  which  U\e  Secretary  de- 
tcrmlnet  will  effectuate  the  pvirpoaea  of  the 
program:  l»rot'<d«d.  That  thU  provlaion  ahall 
not  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an  agree- 
ment by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  has 
once  been  entered  Into  under  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Renumber  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  (3),  (4),  (5).  and  (6),  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  that  you  can  come 
back  to  sections  previously  passed? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  was  temporarily  absent 
from  the  Chamber  when  we  concluded 
the  reading  of  the  title.  For  that  rea- 
son, this  amendment  was  not  called  up. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  was  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  intended  to  offer  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  controversial.  I  sup- 
plied the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  with  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  speculation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would 
not  be  constrained  to  object  if  someone 
else  wanted  to  go  back  to  another  pre- 
viously passed  section  or  title  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  just  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  understand:  but 
the  same  circumstances  might  apply  to 
any  one  of  the  other  436  Members. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  same  situation 
prevailed,  certainly,  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppo.se  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  before  unanimous 
consent  is  obtained. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  brief  explanation 
is  this.  The  pui-pose  is  to  prevent  specu- 
lation, to  prevent  some  lawyer  or  profes- 
sional man  going  out  and  acquiring  land 
in  order  to  get  into  the  program  as  has 
happened  in  past  programs.  This  pro- 
vides that  he  must  have  had  the  land  for 
at  least  2  years  in  his  own  ownership, 
before  he  can  participate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  designed  to  stop 
promoters  and  speculators? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Cai-olina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mrs,  MAY,  Mr  ChalrmRn,  I  offer  nn 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  I'ead  as  f oUow.s : 

Amendment  offered  by  Utr*  M.kv  Pi\»;p  14, 
line  as,  insert  the  following 

"Sisc  a07.  It  la  hereby  deoli\r«1  lo  be  the 
sense  of  Congrt^ss  thai  the  rio«ul<MU.  pvir- 
suatU  to  the  provisions  of  tltlM  11  luul  III 
of  Public  Law  480,  Elghty-UUrd  Con^n'ss 
as  nmended,  should  take  Immcdlixte  aiul 
effective  steps  to  make  surplus  ivRvlcultunU 
commodities  nvall.ible  to  those  ClUnr.so  refvi- 
gees  who  have  fled  from  Comnunilst  opprcs- 
slon  on  the  mainland  of  China  to  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong." 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  quite  clear 
I  should  like  to  say  in  the  begimiins,  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  even  if 
the  amendment  should  prevail,  at  this 
point  I  have  no  intention  of  voting  for 
the  bill.  However.  I  believe  it  is  a  prece- 
dent, in  this  body,  that  even  though  a 
Member  objects  to  overall  provisions  of 
a  bill,  there  is  nothing  improper  in  try- 
ing to  perfect  it  in  certain  areas  by  vot- 
ing for  desirable  amendments,  or  in  try- 
ing to  add  something  that  seems  proper 
to  any  section  of  the  bill,  as  I  have  tried 
to  do  in  this  amendment. 

Our  President  has  already  announced 
that  he  intends  to  make  our  agricultural 
surplus  food  products  available  to  needy 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hons  Kong.  Here  is 
our  chance  to  express  the  mtent  of  the 
Congress  on  this  question. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield '' 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Am  I  to  understand 
there  is  no  way  we  can  sweeten  this  bill 
up  to  prevail  upon  the  gentlewoman  to 
vote  for  it? 

Mrs.  MAY.     My  words  were,  when  I 
offered    this    amendment,    that    at    this 
point  in  the  bill,  I  would  not  vote  for  it 
Of  course,  we  have  many  more  amend- 
ments pending. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  lady  would  not 
object  to  my  accepting  her  amendment 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  the  gentleman  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr,  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cept  it. 

Mr.    HOSMER.      Mr.    Chairman, 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Does  this  amendment 
apply  just  to  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong? 

Mrs.  MAY.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  f^entlc- 
lady. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington   TMrs.  May!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Debwinski 
•Skc  aoi  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  AasUUnce  Act  oJ 
1054  IS  ttmentled  by  slrlkum  ovit  the  colon  at 
the  end  of  gvibsecllon  mt  «nd  InserUnK  In 
lievi  thereof  a  »eM\lcoh>n  and  by  InsertlnK 
tn\n\edli»iely  nfter  svich  »vib«eotlon  (•>  the 
loUowmu  new  nvihseotlon 

'•'it»  For  farn*  improvenxent  lonn*  on 
reaoonahle  lernv*  and  oondHlons  to  Individ- 
viaU  whv>  own  and  operate  larms  in  eovin- 
Uirn  huvinn  a  ContmunUt  |^)verl\n^ent  where 
RVirphi.s  ayiloviltviral  ron\miHlUle«  are  sold 
oiulrr  this  Act,  exoept  that  foreign  our- 
reix'les  shall  be  uvllable  for  the  purpiwos  of 
thl."»  subsection  iln  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise n^xle  available  for  svich  purp^wesi  only 
m  such  amounts  as  may  be  s|>cclfled  from 
time  to  tune  In  appropriation  Acta:'" 

ItedcslKnate  the  following  sections  of  the 
bill  accordingly 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman, 
this  could  more  effectively  be  described 
a.s  an  amendment  to  export  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  could  test  the  sincerity  of  so- 
called  independent  Communist  govern- 
ments m  their  claim  to  provide  practical 
assistance  to  their  citizens  through  the 
generosity  of  the  American  Government 
and  its  taxpayers. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide,  from  accumulated  American 
funds  under  Public  Law  480.  a  loan  pro- 
m-am to  farmers  who  own  and  operate 
individual  free  er.terprise  farms  in  coun- 
tries havin;,'  Communist  governments. 

From  statistics  at  our  disposal,  we 
find  that  86  percent  of  the  farmland  m 
Poland  is  in  private  hands  and  that  90 
percent  in  Yugoslavia  is  in  private  hands 
We  could,  therefore,  provide  practical 
a.s.sistance  to  free  enterprise  operator.s 
in  these  countries,  at  least  to  the  per- 
centages reflected  by  individual  farm 
ownership. 

Therefore,  the  counterpart  funds  ac- 
cumulated through  the  disposal  of  our 
surplus  awricultural  commodities  could 
be  used  to  advance  free  enterprise  in  the 
farm  economy  of  those  Communist 
countries. 

We  know  from  history,  as  well  as  from 
current  reports,  that  the  rural  regions 
in  Communist  countries  are  the  hard 
core  of  opposition  to  the  atheistic  ideol- 
ogy of  communism.  Love  for  the  .soil, 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  virtue  of  per- 
severance, that  are  found  in  farmers 
of  all  lands,  are  found  in  farmers  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

By  accepting  this  amendment,  we  will 
provide  practical  assistance  from  the 
US  Government  to  the  farmer  who  still 
maintains  his  individual  property  in  the 
face  of  Communist  pressures  to  collectiv- 
ize the  farm  economy.  It  would  repre- 
sent a  practical  and  typically  American 
use  of  funds,  and  would  be  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  American  interest  in 
the  oppre.s.sed  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

May  I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.s 
another  nonpartisan  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
specifically  that  the  funds  that  have  been 
accumulated  from  oversea  sales  to 
Communist  countries  be  made  available 
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on  a  loan  basis  to  the  owners  of  privately 
operated  farms  in  those  countries.  The 
background  for  the  amendment  I  repeat 
IS  this. 

In  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  which  are 
the  two  Communist  countries  now  bene- 
fit mu  from  Public  Law  480,  subvslantlal 
lunds  hiwe  been  ivccumulalod,  In  Yuto- 
,sUvi»v  90  pt^rcont  ol  lh«»  furmlunds  arc  m 
prlvule  hwiut.s  In  IMlund  86  ptMTt>ul  of 
Uie  f»»imlttiul,N  uiv  m  piivwio  httiul.s 
Thr  novemmoiUA  of  iht\so  counuu\"<  lur 
liyini;  to  colhx'tiviso  ihrM*  fttrms  In 
encli  of  lhr,sr  count rU\s  Uir  pon.sftiU.s  are 
\\\v  buckuround  of  the  rr.\lstnncr  Ht'nln,>«t 
oommunlsm  My  purpo.sc  Is  to  help 
private  cnlerpiise  m  the  Communl.st 
areas  of  the  woild.  and  make  the  sur- 
plus funds  availiible  under  Public  Law 
480  available  to  sustain  private  entcr- 
pri.se  in  Communist  countries.  I  have  no 
lUu.sion  about  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist goveriunents  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  might  accept  the  provisions,  but 
I  do  think  it  would  be  a  dramatic  gesture 
of  American  interest  in  private  enter- 
prise behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

I  believe  this  is  a  practical  amend- 
ment. I  feel  it  would  be  an  effective 
extension  of  our  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  worthy  of  Committee 
consideration. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  too  far  reaching  and  too  important  to 
be  considered  under  these  circumstances. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  submit  it  to  our  committee  duiing 
the  long  time  this  matter  was  imder  con- 
sideration. If  he  will  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  us.  I  assure  him  we  shall  take  it 
into  consideration.  At  the  moment, 
however,  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate and  very  dangerous  for  us  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  of  this  importance 
Aftor  all.  It  involves  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  Communist  countries.  So  I  ask 
the  Committee  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Can  the  gentleman 
advi.se  me  if  any  plan  at  the  moment  is 
m  the  Committ.c-c  on  Agriculture  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  revising  Public  Law  480?  This 
is  the  only  chance  I  have  to  approach 
the  issue. 

Mr.  COOLEY  No;  but  I  understand 
there  is  a  possibility  that  an  amendment 
to  the  Battle  Act  will  be  con.sidered  by 
.some  committee  in  the  House,  so  this 
amendment  might  be  germane  to  that. 
But  if  the  gentleman  will  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  amendment,  I  assure  him  the  com- 
mittee will  take  a  look  at  it  and  con- 
sider it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  wa."-  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLE     UI—  MARKETTNG     ORDERS 

Sec  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
as  reenacted   and   amended  by  the  Agricul- 


tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  as  follows 
Section  80(3)  Is  amended  by — 
(1)  striking  out  in  (A)  thereof  "not  In- 
cluding vegetables,  other  than  asparagus, 
for  canning  or  freezing)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "mot  Including  vegetables,  other 
thun  asparagus,  ftir  cai.nlng  or  (reeling  «^ 
potatoes  for  dehydrating i  ',  and 

(Ji  innertmg  in  (Hi  ther«>t»t  after  frviun 
nnU  vegetabliM  for  canning  or  frt>«>«tng  the 
following  ",  potatoen  tor  dehydrntlng 

Mr,  MrlNTlRK,  Mr  Chttlrmwiv,  1 
ofTrr  an  Rmondmcnl 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  ainondiurnt. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows; 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Mt  Intisi  Page 
15.  line  1,  strike  out  uUof  title  III  IncUidlng 
lines  1  through  14  am'  rentunber  the  sub- 
sequent  Bectlons  accordingly 

Mr  McINTIRE,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  realize  that 
the  m.arketing  agreement  provisions  of 
agricultural  lepislation  are  very  compli- 
cated. However.  I  am  moving  to  strike 
this  provision  because  this  amendment 
was  not  given  consideration  except  in 
executive  session  of  the  committee. 
There  are  in  the  potato  industry  the  so- 
called  late  States,  a  tier  of  northern 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  the  potato  crops  come  un- 
der the  marketing  agreement  regula- 
tions. 

These  are  agreements  under  which 
growers  have  participated  and  which 
were  established  through  exhaustive 
hearings.  To  amend  this  legislation  at 
this  point  without  giving  the  growers  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  is.  I  think,  im- 
proper legislative  procedure.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  background  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  are  proposing  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  object  to  the  pro- 
cedure. I  think  the  growers  ought  to  be 
heard.  They  have  a  very  deep  interest 
in  these  marketing  agreements  and.  in 
my  opinion,  this  type  of  procedure  is  not 
the  constructive  way  to  amend  such 
complicated  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
this  Committee  that  the  marketing  or- 
ders used  by  the  potato  industry  m  the 
Lake  States,  from  California  to  Maine, 
are  not  price  orders  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  grade  and  size  orders 
which  are  used  to  help  market  the  best 
portion  of  the  crop  and  reserve  for  other 
uses,  particularly  nonfood  uses,  those 
portions  of  the  crop  which  are  not  of 
high  marketability.  What  the  processors 
have  in  mind,  and  this  is  a  legitimate 
request,  of  course,  is  to  have  access  to 
those  off  grades  and  sizes,  particularly 
to  those  potatoes  which  are  not  required 
to  be  in  their  original  form  or  are  mashed 
or  dehydrated.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
both  the  processors  and  the  growers  have 
an  interest. 

I  do  not  think  this  legislative  proce- 
dure in  this  context  is  constructive;  nor 
is  it  in  the  growers"  interest.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  growers  and  processors 
having  an  equal  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  before  amendments  of  this 
type  are  made.  I  sincerely  urge  the  com- 


mittee to  approve  the  amendment  and 
to  strike  this  provision  in  order  that  this 
subject  matter  can  be  presented  in  a 
sound,  legislative  way,  giving  all  parties 
concerned  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views 

Mr,  HOEV.'CN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Meiuhmwa  yield' 

Mr  MilNTlRE,  I  yirld  to  the  unuh  - 
mnn  Innn  Ioam 

Mr  llOEVKN  Ml  Chairmnn,  1  nm 
honrtily  in  nrcoid  with  the  irntlrmnn  s 
amrndmpnt  1  certainly  asitT  wlUi  him 
The  gix>wrrs  Imvr  had  no  proprr  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  no  hearings  were 
held  boforo  our  commiltee.  This  is  a 
matter  that  could  well  be  postponed  until 
B  later  date 

Mr  CHENOWETH,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McINFIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  want  to  join 
with  the  pcntleman  in  support  of  the 
amendment  I  have  had  a  call  from 
our  potato  producers  in  Colorado,  of 
which  we  have  many.  They  are  very 
concerned  over  the  implications  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr,  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  We  seek  to  help  the  farm- 
ers in  this  legislation.  I  am  sure  the 
overwhelming  number  of  potato  growers 
would  oppose  this  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia !  Mr.  Johnson]  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  go  exactly  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  the  language  in  this 
bill.  I  think  at  least  until  after  there 
have  been  hearings  on  the  Johnson  bill 
this  language  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  concur  in  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine.  Potato  proc- 
essors are  vi?ry  much  worried. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
likewi.se  support  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. The  potato  growers  certainly 
should  be  consulted  before  this  policy  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture adopted  this  amendment  after 
thoroughly  debating  it  in  committee. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  as  the  situation 
presently  exists,  we  have  part  of  our 
processors  covered  by  marketing  orders 
and  part  exempt.  Packers  who  can  or 
freeze  potatoes  are  exempt  from  mar- 
keting orders.  Dehydrators  are  subject 
to  marketing  orders.  This  could  pro- 
mote unfair  competition  between  a  proc- 
essor who  cans  and  freezes  potatoes  and 
is  not  subject  to  marketing  orders  and 
one  who  dehydrates  potatoes  and  is  sub- 
ject to  marketing  orders.  This  section 
of  the  bill  clarifies  this  situation.     It  is 
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not  right  for  a  processor  who  Is  a  can- 
ner  and  freezer  and  dehydrator  to  have 
half  of  his  line  subject  to  the  marketing 
orders  and  half  exempt.  Think  of  the 
confusion  and  unworkability.  This  sec- 
tion merely  puts  dehydrators  in  exactly 
the  same  exempt  position  as  canners  and 
freezers. 

I  concur  in  what  has  been  said  about 
the  Johnson  bill  and  would  like  to  see 
the  report  come  to  the  committee  for 
hearings.  Certainly  the  treatment  of 
the  potato  processors  should  be  vmiform 
and  there  should  be  no  inequalities. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARDING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  while  this  was  discussed 
for  the  usual  length  of  time  accorded 
such  things  during  consideration  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  the  potato  processors  have  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  marketing 
legislation,  that  their  views  ought  to  be 
heard  before  we  pass  legislation  of  this 
type? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  most  certainly 
would  agree  that  the  growers  have  a 
real  stake  in  marketing  order  legisla- 
tion. We  should  give  them  a  chance  to 
come  in  and  testify  before  we  decide 
whether  all  processors  or  no  processors 
should  be  covered.  However,  as  it  Is  at 
the  present  time  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  half  covered  and  half  ex- 
empt. 

Mr.    COOLEY.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARDING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Do  I  understand  that 
the    gentleman    opposes    striking    this 
language  out?     Or  is  the  gentleman  per- 
fectly willing  to  strike  it  out  if  he  can 
be  assured  of  hearings  on  the  subject? 
Mr.    HARDING.    There    again,    Mr. 
Chaiiman,  we  are  going  to  face  the  same 
situation  if  we  do  not  get  hearings  and 
we  do  not  get  passage  of  other  legisla- 
tion;   we   will   continue   to   go   on  half 
subject   and  half  exempt.     Until   I   see 
action    taken    on    the    Johnson    bill.    I 
would  like  to  see  this  provision  clarified. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill,  which  this  amendment  proposes 
to  strike  out,  was  in  the  least  controver- 
sial. It  was  adopted  by  the  committee. 
I  hope  the  House  will  defeat  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  McIntireI  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McIntire) 
there  were — ayes  127,  noes  84. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  IV  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to   the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Title  IV  of  the  bill  follows : 

TITLE    IV COMMODITT    PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A— Feed  graina 
Sec.  401.  Subtitle  B  of  title  III  of  the  Agri- 
cultural    AdJUBtment      Act     of      1938.     aa 
amended.   Is  further  amended   by  Inserting 
after  part  VI  a  new  part  VII  as  follows: 

"PART    VII — MARKETING    QUOTAS — FXED    GRAINS 

"Legislative  Findings 
"Sec.  360a.  The  production  of  feed  grains  la 
a  vital  part  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  United  States.  Feed  grains  move  almost 
wholly  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  the  form  of  grains,  livestock,  and  live- 
stock products. 

"Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  de- 
ncient  supplies  of  feed  grains  on  the  na- 
tional market  acutely  and  directly  burden, 
obstruct,  and  affect  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  When  the  available  supply  of 
feed  grains  Is  excessive,  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  are  unreasonably  low  and  farmers 
overexpand  livestock  production  to  ftr.d  out- 
lets for  feed  grains.  Excessive  supplies  of 
feed  grains  cause  the  marketing  of  excessive 
supplies  of  livestock  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  at  .'sacrificial  prices,  endanger 
the  financial  stability  of  producers,  and  over- 
tax the  handling,  processing,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  through  which  the  flow  of 
interstate  and  foreign  comn\erce  in  feed 
grains,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  Is 
directed.  Deficient  supplies  cf  feed  gr:\ins 
result  in  substantial  decrea.ses  in  livestock 
production  and  In  an  Inadequate  flow  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  with  the  con- 
sequence of  unrc.isonably  high  prices  to 
consumers  and  loss  of  market.^  for  products, 

"The  principal  grains  u.-^ed  for  livestock 
feed  are  corn,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  and 
oatB.  Although  certain  feed  graln.«i  are  bet- 
ter suited  for  production  In  Boine  ar^as  than 
other  feed  grains.  In  general,  one  of  several 
feed  grain*  can  be  grown  on  the  imnie  land. 
A  marketing  program  which  pro. Ides  lor  a 
single  quota  applicable  to  feed  grains  and 
which  permits  producers  to  determine,  wlihln 
the  quota,  which  feed  graln.s  they  shall  pro- 
duce win  tend  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the 
Act  and  will  permit  producers  the  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  of  choice  con-slbtent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  policy  of  the  Act. 

"The  conditions  affecting  the  production 
and  marketing  of  feed  grains  are  such  that, 
without  Federal  assistance,  farmers.  Individ- 
ually or  In  cooperation,  cannot  effectively 
provide  for  a  balanced  supply  of  feed  grains 
and  the  orderly  marketing  of  feed  grains  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  ]  rices 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable  to  f.irmers  and 
consumers. 

"The  national  public  interest  and  general 
welfare  require  that  the  burdens  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  above  described 
be  removed  by  the  excrri.';e  of  Federal  power 
Feed  grains  which  do  not  move  in  the  form 
of  feed  grains  outside  of  the  State  where 
they  are  produced  are  so  ciosely  and  sub- 
stantially related  to  feed  grains  which  move 
In  the  form  of  feed  grains  outside  of  the 
State  where  they  are  produced,  and  have 
such  a  close  and  substantial  relation  to  the 
volume  and  price  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  regulate  feed  grains 
which  do  not  move  outside  of  the  State  where 
they  are  produced  to  the  extent  set  forth 
in  this  Act. 

"The  diversion  of  substantial  acreages 
from  feed  grains  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus  supply  or 
which  will  be  In  surplus  supply  If  they  are 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age would  burden,  obstruct,  and  adversely 
affect  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
such  commodities,  and  would  adversely  affect 
the  prices  of  such  commodities  iu  interstate 


and  foreign  commerce.  Small  changes  In 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  could  create  a 
sufficient  surplus  to  affect  seriously  the  price 
of  such  commodity  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Large  changes  In  the  supply  of 
such  commodity  could  have  a  more  accute 
effect  on  the  price  of  the  commodity  In  Inter- 
sUite  and  foreign  commerce  and,  also,  could 
overU^x  the  handling,  processing,  and  trans- 
portation fivcllltles  through  which  the  flow 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  such 
commodity  Is  directed.  Such  adverse  effect.s 
cau.sed  by  overproduction  In  one  year  could 
further  result  In  a  deficient  supply  of  the 
commodity  in  the  succeeding  year,  causing 
excessive  increases  In  the  price  cf  the  com- 
modity In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  such  year.  It  is,  therefore,  nece.ssary  to 
prevent  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  to  be  used  to  produce 
commodities  which  are  In  surplus  supply 
or  which  Will  be  in  surplus  supply  If  they  are 
permuted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age. 

"National  Marketing  Quota 

"Sec.  360b.  (a  I  Whenever  prior  to  June  20 
in  any  calendar  j^ear  the  SecreUiry  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
in  the  marketing  year  beginning  In  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a  marketing  quota  program,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive, the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains 
.'■hall  be  in  effect  for  such  marketing  year 
ai.d  for  either  the  following  marketing  year 
or  the  following  two  marketing  years,  if  the 
.•Secretary  determines  and  declares  In  such 
proclamation  that  a  two-  or  three-year 
markftins;  quota  program  Is  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policy  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
feed  grains  has  been  proclaimed  for  any 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine and  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  f-ir  bw  h  marketing 
year  not  earlier  than  January  1  or  later 
than  .June  20  of  the  calendar  yc-.ir  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  be- 
gins The  amount  of  the  national  maikellng 
quui.i  for  feed  grains  for  any  marketing  ye.ir 
■hull  be  an  amount  of  feed  graln.'j  which. 
aarii.g  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
estun.itcs  (11  will  be  utilized  In  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  the  volume  of 
livestock  (including  poultry)  and  livestock 
products  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
dome.'tlc  consumption  and  export  require- 
ments. (11)  will  be  utilized  for  h\iman  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States  as  food,  fjod 
products,  and  beverages,  comp(  sed  wholly  or 
partly  of  feed  grains,  (illi  will  be  utii.zed  in 
the  United  States  for  seed  and  Industrial 
uses,  and  (Iv)  will  be  exported  either  In  the 
form  of  feed  grains  or  pnxlucts  thereof,  less 
(A)  an  amount  of  feed  grains  equal  to  the 
estimated  Imports  of  feed  grains  into  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year 
and,  (B)  if  the  stocks  of  feed  grains  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Ojrporatlon  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive, 
an  amount  of  feed  grains  not  to  exceed  7  per 
centum  of  items  d).  (11),  (lili,  and  (iv) 
above,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
desirable  reduction  in  such  marketing  year 
In  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the 
Act  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  In 
the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate carryover  for  tlie  next  succeeding 
marketing  year,  the  national  marketing 
quota  otherwise  determined  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  t  >  ;issure  an  adequate 
carryover. 

"(c)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  feed  grains  for 
any  m.irketing  year,  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that,  because  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  because  of  a  material  Increase  In  the 
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demand  for  feed  grains,  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  should  be  terminated  or  the 
amount  thereof  Increased,  he  shall  cause 
an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to 
determine  whether  such  action  Is  necessary 
In  order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  Increase 
In  the  demand  for  feed  grains  If,  on  the 
basis  of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  action  Is  necessary,  he  shall 
immediately  proclaim  such  finding  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  Increase  found  by  him 
to  be  necessary  and  thereupon  such  national 
marketing  quota  shall  be  so  Increased  or 
terminated.  In  case  any  national  marketing 
quota  Is  Increased  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  Increase 
by  increasing  acreage  allotments  established 
under  this  part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

"National  Acreage  Allotment 
"Sec  360c  Whenever  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains 
is  proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  at  the  same  time  shall  proclaim 
a  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year 
begins  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
expected  yields  and  expected  underplantlngs 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together 
with  the  expected  pr^xluctlon  on  increased 
acreages  resulting  from  the  small-farm  ex- 
emption pursuant  to  section  360f,  make 
available  a  supply  of  feed  grains  equal  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  feed  grains 
for  such  marketing  year. 

"Apportionment   of   National   Acreage 
Allotment 

"Sec  360d.  (a)  The  national  acreage  al- 
lotment for  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  less  a 
reserve  acreage  of  not  to  exceed  1  jjer  centum 
thereof  for  use  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  o'  feed 
grains  for  each  State  The  State  base  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  In  the  State  during  the 
base  period,  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains,  less  a  reserve  acre- 
age of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for 
use  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  counties  In  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
each  county.  The  county  base  acreage  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  of 
feed  grains  In  the  county  during  the  ba«e 
period,  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  reserve  acreage  established  pur- 
suant to  subjection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  Increases 
In  county  acreage  allotments  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  an  addi- 
tional share  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment because  of  new  areas  coming  Into  the 
production  of  feed  grains. 

"(c)  (1)  The  county  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  county  com- 
mittee, among  the  farms  In  the  county  on 
the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  each  farm.  The  farm  base  acreage  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  average  acreage  of  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  during  the  base  period, 
adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  reserve  acreage  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available: 

"(A)  For  apportionment  to  farms  which 
were  eligible  to  receive  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments under  this  part,  but  which  through 
error  did  not  receive  such  allotments; 


"(B)  For  making  increases  In  farm  acre- 
age allotments  on  the  basis  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  factors;  tillable  acres, 
type  of  soil,  topography,  established  crop- 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  hardship.  In- 
equities In  allotments,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
fair  and  equitable  farm  acreage  allotments; 
and 

"(Ci  For  apportionment  to  farms  for 
which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  not  de- 
termined because  there  were  no  acreages  of 
feed  grains  on  such  farm  during  the  base 
period  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors; 
the  suitability  of  the  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of 
the  farm  operator  In  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  op- 
erator Is  dependent  on  income  from  farming 
for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  oi>erated.  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  fair  and  equitable  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

"(di  In  determining  the  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreages — 

"(1)  the  base  period  shall  be  the  calendar 
years  1959  and  1960  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining acreage  allotments  for  the  1963, 
1964.  and  1965  crops  of  feed  grains;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  acreage  allot- 
ments for  subsequent  crops  of  feed  grains. 
the  base  period  shall  be  the  two  most  recent 
calendar  years  during  which  a  marketing 
quota  program  was  In  effect  for  which  sta- 
tistics of  the  Federal  Government  are  avail- 
able; 

'  ( 2 )  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  upward 
adjustments  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  the  acre- 
age of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest,  land 
which  Is  regarded  as  levoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  i  nder  the  conservation 
reserve  and  other  Federal  farm  programs, 
established  crop-rotation  practices  on  the 
farm,  hardships,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  base  acreages; 

"(3)  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  excluded  In  determining  the 
average  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  the  State, 
county,  or  farm. 

"  ( 4 )  the  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the 
farm  pursuant  to  the  exemption  provided  In 
section  335(f).  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part  VII,  shall  be  considered  as 
an  acreage  of  feed  grains  In  determining  the 
average  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  the  State, 
county,  or  farm. 

"(e)  Any  part  of  any  farm  feed  grain 
acreage  allotment  on  which  feed  grains  will 
not  be  planted  and  which  Is  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  the  county  committee  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such 
farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the 
county  committee  to  other  farms  In  the  same 
county  receiving  allotments  In  amounts  de- 
termined by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage 
of  feed  grains,  land,  labor,  equipment  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  crop 
rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other  physi- 
cal facilities  affecting  the  production  of  feed 
grains.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  volun- 
tarily surrendered  is  not  needed  In  the 
county,  the  county  committee  may  surrender 
the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State 
reserve  acreage  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Any  allotment  released  under  this 
provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  future  allotments  as  having 
been  planted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  county 
where  the  release  was  made  rather  than  on 


the  farm  and  In  the  county  to  which  the 
allotment  was  transferred,  except  that  this 
shall  not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  was  transferred  eligible 
for  an  allotment  as  having  feed  grains 
planted  thereon  during  the  base  period. 

"Acreage  released  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Sute  In  determining 
future  allotments.  The  producers  on  a  farm 
on  which  any  part  of  the  farm  allotment  for 
feed  grains  Is  released  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  or  on  a  farm 
whose  allotment  for  feed  grains  is  increased 
due  to  reapportionment  to  such  farm  of  al- 
lotments released  by  other  farms  under  this 
subsection,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  360J.  The 
producers  on  a  farm  on  which  any  part  of 
the  farm  allotment  for  feed  grains  Is  released 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  required 
to  divert  from  the  production  of  crops,  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the  acreage 
allotment  released,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  on  any  crop  produced  on  such  acre- 
age unless  the  crop  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  one  which  is  not  In  surplus 
supply  if  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the 
diverted  acreage.  Such  penalty  shall  be  in 
the  amount  provided  In  section  360J  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
section. 

"Geographical  Applicability 
"Sw:    360e    This  part  VII  shall  be  appli- 
cable to   the  continental  United   States  ex- 
cluding Alaska. 

"Small  Farm  Exemption 
"Sec  360f,  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  no  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  with  a  farm  base 
acreage  of  twenty-five  acres  or  less  If  the 
acreage  of  such  crop  of  feed  grains  does  not 
exceed  the  farm  base  acreage  determined  for 
the  farm,  unless  the  owner  or  operator  elects 
In  writing  on  a  form  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  th;  Secretary  to  be  subject  to 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  the  owner  or 
op>erator  of  any  such  farm  falls  to  make  such 
election  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed 
grains,  d)  for  the  purposes  of  section  360h. 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  farm 
base  acreage  if  the  acreage  of  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  exceeded  the  farm  base  acreage. 
(11)  the  land-use  provisions  of  section  S60J 
shall  be  inapplicable  to  the  farm,  and  (ill) 
such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  price  support. 

■Referendum 
"Sec  360g.  If  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  one.  two.  or  three  market- 
ing years  is  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  shall, 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such  procla- 
mation is  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  of 
farmers  to  determine  whether  they  favor  or 
oppose  marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing 
year  or  years  for  which  proclaimed.  Any 
producer  who  has  a  feed  grain  base  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  any  referendum  held 
pursuant  to  this  section,  except  a  producer 
who  has  a  farm  feed  grain  base  of  twenty- 
five  acres  or  less  and  who  does  not  elect,  pur- 
suant to  section  360f.  to  be  subject  to  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  TTie  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  results  of  any  referendum  held 
hereunder  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  such  referendum,  and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
fanners  voting  In  the  referendum  voted 
against  marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  that  marketing  quotas  will 
not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of 
feed  grains  produced  for  harvest  In  the 
calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  referendum  is  held.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  two-thirds  or  more  of 
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the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve 
m.\r::eting  quotas  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  marketing  years,  no  referendum  shall 
be  held  for  the  subsequent  year  or  years  of 

such  period. 

"Compliance 

"Sec     360h.   (a)(1)    The    farm    marketing 
quofa  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
the  Rctual  production  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
err- ins  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing 
excess.     The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
u-T'n  !n  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop:  Provided.  That  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  shall   be   an  amount  equal   to 
the    actual    produ.-tlon    of    the    number    of 
acres  of  fee<l  erairs  on  the  farm  in  excess  of 
the  f.irm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop.  If 
the    producer,  ^'i    accordance    with    regula- 
tions issued  hv  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time   prescribed    therein,   establishes   to   the 
s.itlsf.iction  of  the  Socrct.iry  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  feed  gr;.ins  on  the 
farm:  Provided  fwthcr.  That  if  there  is  an 
acreage  of  more  than  one  feed  grain  on  the 
farm,  in  determining  which  acreage  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  acre- 
age of  the  feed  grain  or  grains  which  has  the 
hlglicst  value,  bivsed  on  the  normal  yield  of 
the  feed  grain  oa  the  i:irm  multiplied  by  the 
basic  county  support  rate  for  tlie  feed  grain, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  acreage  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(21  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  (1) 
'actual  production'  of  any  number  of  acres 
of  a  feed  grain  on  a  farm  means  the  actual 
average  yield  of  such  feed  grain  on  the  farm 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
feed  grain,  and  (11)  'normal  production'  of 
any  number  of  acres  of  a  feed  grain  on  a  f.u-m 
means  the  normal  y>cM  of  such  feed  grain 
on  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
acres  of  such  feed  grain.  The  normal  yield 
of  any  feed  grain  for  a  farm  shall  be  the 
average  vield  of  su?h  feed  grain  deternu.ied 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  farm  daring  the 
base  period  (as  defined  in  subsection  (di  (1) 
of  section  360d)  adjusted  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  fur  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production. 

"i3)  In  determining  the  farm  raaiketing 
quota  and  farm  marketing  excess.  1 1 1  any 
acreage  of  a  feed  grain  remaining  afu-r  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  dis- 
posal of  excess  acres  of  such  feed  grain  shall 
be  included  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm,  and  the  production  thereof  shall 
be  appraised  in  such  mrinuer  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  provide  a  rea.sonably  ac- 
curate estimate  of  such  production,  (ill  any 
acreage  of  any  feed  grain  cUissined  as  wheat 
acreage  pursuant  to  section  337  shall  not 
be  considered  feed  grain  acreage,  and  (ill) 
any  acreage  of  feed  grains  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  such  date  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excluded 
In  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota 
and  farm  marketing  excess.  Marketing 
quotas  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in 
effect  with  respect  to  feed  grains  harvested 
In  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins  notwithstanding  that  the 
feed  grains  are  marketed  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  such  marketing  year. 

"(b)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
In  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed 
grains,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  any 
feed  grain  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for 
marketing,  and  the  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  at  a  rate 
per  bushel  on  the  amount  of  feed  grains  in 
the  farm  marketing  excess  equ.tl  to  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  particular 
feed  grain  Involved  as  of  May  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested. 
E.ich  producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop 
of  feed  grains  on  any  farm  for  which  a  farm 
marketing    excess    of    feed    groins    is    deter- 
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mined  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  the  entire  amount  of  the  penalty  on  the 
farm  marketing  excess. 

"(c)  If  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  ad- 
justed downward  on  the  basis  of  actual  pro- 
duction as  heretofore  provided,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  twice  the  normal 
production  and  as  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  actual  production  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer. 

"(d)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm 
pay  the  penalty  on.  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  entire 
crop  of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm 
and  any  subsequent  crop  of  feed  grains  sub- 
ject to  m.arketmg  quot-.s  in  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  an  interest  shall  be  subject  to  a 
lien  in  fnvur  c^f  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  the  penalty. 

"(e)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  feed  grains  is  paid,  each 
bushel  of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  specified  lu 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  such 
penalty  on  each  bushel  of  feed  grains  which 
is  sold  bv  the  producer  to  any  person  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer, 
who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer. If  the  buyer  falls  to  collect  such 
penally,  Fuch  buyer  and  all  persons  entitled 
to  share  in  the  "feed  grains  marketed  from 
the  farir  or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such  penalty. 
"(f)  The  pcr.=oi\s  liable  for  the  payment 
or  collection  of  the  penalty  on  any  amount 
of  feed  grains  shall  be  liable  also  for  In- 
terc.-t  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  be- 
comes due  until  the  date  of  payment  of 
£uch  penalty. 
"Substitution  of  Wheat  for  Feed  Grains 
"Str.  360!.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secret^iry  shall  permit 
producers  of  wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  pxtf>nt  R!id  subject  to  such  term.s  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not    impair   tho   cfTective   operation    of    this 

.'ubti'lo  B. 

"Land  Use 

"Sec.    360J.     (awli     During    any    year    In 
which  marketing  qiKtas  for  feed  grains  are 
in  elT'-ct.  the  producers  on  any  farm  (except 
a  f.irm  for  which  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
is   establuhed    pursuant    to  section    360d(c) 
(2)(C))    on  which  any  crop  is  produced  on 
acreage    required   to    be    diverted    fn^m    the 
production   of   feed   grains   sh,-.ll   be   subject 
to  a  penalty  on  such  crop,  in  addition  to  any 
markf'ting  quota  penally  applicable  to  such 
crop,  :is  provided  in   this  subsection,  unless 
(i)    the  crop  Is  designated  by  the  Secretary 
pur.:tiint    to   subsection    (e)    hereof   or    (11) 
no   feed   grains   are   produced    on   the   farm, 
and   the  producers  have  not  filed   an  agree- 
ment or  a  statcme'.'.t  of  intention  to  partici- 
pate   in    the    payment    program    formulated 
pursuant  to  sutxsection    (b)    of  this  section. 
The   acreage    required    to    be   diverted    from 
the   produc»:lon  of   feed   grains  on   the  farm 
sh.ill  be  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the 
;;mount  by  which  the  base  acreage  of  feed 
grains  for  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment   for   feed   grains.     TTie   actual 
production   of  any   crop   subject    to   penalty 
under   this   subsection   rhall   be   regarded   as 
available  for  m.irketing  and  the  penalty  on 
such  crop  shall  be  computed  on  the  actual 
acreage  of  such  crop  at  the  rate  of  65  per 
centum   of  the  parity   price  per   bushel,  as 
of  May  1.  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  harvested,  of  the  feed  grain  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  principal 
feed   grain  produced  In   the  county,   multi- 
plied by  the  normal  yield  for  such  feed  grain 
as  defined  in  section  360h(a)  .    Until  the  pro- 
ducers on  any  f.irm  pay  the  penalty  on  such 


crop,  the  entire  crop  of  feed  grains  produced 
on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent  crop  of 
feed  grains  subject  to  marketing  qujtas  in 
which  the  producer  has  an  interest  shall 
be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Each 
producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop  or 
crops  on  acreage  diverted  or  required  to  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
shall  be  juintly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  penalty.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary  may  require  the  penalty  on  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  on  th:;  diverted  acreage 
to  be  collected  by  tlie  purchA.'-er  of  feed 
grains  produced  oa  the  farm.  Tlie  persons 
liable  for  the  p.iymeat  rr  collection  of  the 
penalty  under  this  section  shall  be  liable 
also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  0  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  pen- 
alty becomes  du-  until  the  date  of  payrner.t 
of  such  penalty 

"<2i  The  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
acreage  en  any  f.irm  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grans  be  land  which  was 
diverted  from  the  prtxluctlon  of  feed  grains 
In  the  previous  year,  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines that  such  requirement  Is  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purpo.ses  of  this  subtitle 

"(3)   The    Secretary    may   permit    the    di- 
verted  acreage    to   be    grazed    In    accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"(b)    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  f^^rm- 
ulate  and  carrv  out  a  program  w.th  respect 
to    the    1063,    19C4.    and    19C5    crops    of    feed 
grains   under  which,  suljject    to  such   terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  are  desirable 
to  effectuate    the   purposes   of   this   section. 
Pavments  shall  be  in  an  nmo'mt  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  norm  d  production  of  feed 
grains   for   the   acreace   diverted,    mult. plied 
by   50    per   centum    of    ihe    csiimaled    ba.sic 
couiitv  support  rates  for  feed  grains  in  the 
case  of  the  1903  crc  p,  40  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  basic  county  support  rate  for  feed 
grains  la  the  case  of  the   13C4  crop,  and  30 
per   centum   of   the    estimated   basic   county 
support  rate  for  feed  grams   in   the  case  of 
the  1965  crop.    The  Secretary  may  permit  the 
producers  on   the   farm   to  divert   from   the 
production    of    feed    grains    an    acreage,    in 
addition  to  the  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to 
subsection  la) ,  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
farm    acreage    allotment     for    feed     grains: 
Provided,   Tliat   the   pre^du.  ers   on   any    farm 
may.  at  their  election,  divert  such   acreage, 
in  addition  to  the  acre:ige  diverted  pursuant 
to    subsection    (a),    as   will    bring    the    total 
acreage  diverted  on  the  farm  to  twenty-five 
acres.     Such  program  shall  require   ( 1  i    that 
the  diverted  acreage  sliall  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation   uses    apiJruved    by    the    Secretary; 
( 2 )  that  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses.  Includ- 
ing summer  fallow  and  idle  land  but  exclud- 
ing  the  acreage  diverted   as   provided  above 
and    acreage    diverted    under    the    land-use 
provisions  for  wheat  pursuant  to  section  333, 
shall    not    be    less    than    the    toUil    average 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  soil-conserving 
uses  IncludinET  summer  fallow  and  idle  land 
on  the  farm  during  the  base  period  used  in 
determining  the  farm  acreage  allotment  ad- 
justed to  the  extent  the  Secretary  dctermir.es 
appropriate  for  (i)   abnormal  weather  cotidi- 
tlons  or  other  factors  affecting  production. 
(11)    established   crop-rot.. tlon   practices    on 
the  farm,  (ill)  participation  in  the  Conserva- 
tion  Reserve    and   other    Federal    farm    pro- 
grams,   (iv)    unusually    high    percentage    of 
land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  uses, 
and    (V)    other    factors   which   the   Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  est.iblishlng  a  fair  and  equitable  soil- 
conserving   acreage    for   the    farm;    and    (3) 
that  the  producers  shall  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed  (I)    any  farm  acreage  allotment  in  ef- 
fect   for    any    commodity    produced    on    the 
farm,  and  (11 1    except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by    regulation    prescribe,    the    farm    acreage 
allotments  on  any  other  farm  for  any  crop 
in    which    the    producer    has    a    share.      Tlie 
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producer  on  any  farm  for  which  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  is  established  pursuant  to 
section  360d(c)  (2)  (C)  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  payments  hereunder.  PajTnents  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  feed  grains.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  payment 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  The  following  factors  shall 
be  given  consideration  In  arriving  at  the 
di\;sion    of    payment: 

"(1)  The  basis  on  which  producers  would 
have  shared  In  the  production  of  feed  grains 
had  feed  grains  been  produced  on  the  di- 
verted acreage; 

"(2)  The  savings  or  benefits  accruing  to 
each  producer  on  the  diverted  acreage: 

•■(3)  The  respyectlve  contribution  of  each 
producer  to  the  establli,hment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  conservation  u.se  on  the  acreage 
designated  as  diverted  from  production;  and 

"(4)  The  respective  relationship  of  the 
diverted  acreage  and  Increased  conservation 
acreage  to  the  varlotis  ownership  tracts 
comprising  a  farm. 

"(c)  Where  a  producer  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  full  payment  under  the  program  for- 
mulated under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  partial  payment  to  the 
producer  proportionate  to  the  performance 
rendered. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safTlower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  malting  barley,  and  flax,  when 
such  crops  are  not  In  surplus  supply  and  will 
not  be  In  surplus  supply  If  permitted  to  be 
grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  jxayment  with  respect  to  di- 
verted acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop 
shall  be  at  a  rat«  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the 
production  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in 
no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half 
the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be  applicable 
If  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses. 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  permits  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  grazed  before  October  1  or  after 
Ajiril  1,  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  the 
acreage  which  Is  grazed. 

"(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions.  In  addition  to 
those  specifically  provided  for  herein,  as  the 
Secret.ary  determines  are  desirable  to  effec- 
ttiate  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  desir- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds 
and  other  assets  for  the  ptirpose  of  making 
the  payments  author:-zed  in  this  section  and 
to  pay  administrative!  expenses  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1963.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter  to  pay  such  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  performance  rendered  in  good  faith 
In  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an  au- 
thorized representathe  of  the  Secretary  may 
be  accepted  as  meetl:ng  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  or  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  any 
payment  may  be  made  therefor  in  accord- 
ance with  such  actlori  or  advice  to  the  extent 
the  Secret.ary  deems  It  desirable  In  order  to 
provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

"Sec.  3G0k.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision    of    this   part,    in    any   feed    deficit 
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area  In  which  the  Secretary  determines  (1) 
that  the  application  of  the  provision  of  this 
Act  would  result  In  hardship  to  producers 
In  such  area,  would  unduly  Increase  the  price 
of  feed  grains  in  such  area  relative  to  other 
areas,  and  would  disrupt  normal  farming 
practices  In  such  area,  and  (2)  that  the  ex- 
ception provided  by  this  section  would  not 
Impair  the  effective  operation  of  this  Act,  he 
may  provide  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  that  no  farm  mar- 
keting quota  (that  is.  producUon  on  the 
acreage  allotment)  for  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm  in  such 
area.  If  the  acreage  of  such  crop  of  feed 
grains  does  not  exceed  the  farm  base  acre- 
age determined  for  the  farm.  If  the  Secre- 
tary so  provides,  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 360h,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  farm  base  acreage.  (11)  the  land-use 
provisions  of  section  360j  shall  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  farm,  (til)  such  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support, 
and  (Iv)  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  vote  In  any  referendum  on 
marketing  quotas  for  such  crop." 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  Immediately 
following  the  last  semicolon,  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon, 
and  by  adding  Immedlaely  following  such 
new  semicolon  the  following:  "and  to  reduce 
the  annual  carryover  of  feed  grains,  to  sta- 
bilize the  supply  of  feed  grains,  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  balance  flow  of 
feed  grains  so  that  the  prices  of  feed  grains 
are  fair  to  producers  and  consumers  and  the 
total  supply  of  feed  grains  available  for  util- 
ization for  livestock  feed  Is  maintained  at  a 
level  which  Is  consistent  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  quantities  of  livestock  and  the 
products  thereof  that  will  be  consumed  and 
exported  at  prices  which  are  fair  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  as  follows: 

(li  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Items: 

"(10)  The  term  feed  grains'  means  corn, 
oats,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley.  The  term 
■feed  grains'  shall  also  Include  rye  If  the 
Secretary  designates  such   commodity. 

"(11)  The  term  'acreage  of  feed  grains' 
means  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest   (Including  self-seeded  feed  grains). 

"(12)  the  term  'crop'  as  applied  to  'feed 
grains'  means  all  of  the  crops  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  comprise  feed 
grains  and  which  are  produced  for  harvest 
in  the  same  calendar  year." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(6)(A)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  "Market,"  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  means 
to  dispose  of.  In  raw  or  processed  form,  by 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  sale,  barter,  or  ex- 
change, or  by  gift  Inter  vivos,  and.  In  the 
case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  by  feeding  (In 
any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or 
the  products  of  which,  are  sold,  bartered  or 
exchanged  or  to  be  so  disposed  of." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  (7)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  'Marketing  year'  means,  In  the  case 
of  the  following  commodities,  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  and  ending  with  the 
second  date  specified  below: 

"Barley,  July  1-June  30; 

"Corn,  October  1-September  30; 

"Cotton.  August  1-July  31; 

"Oats,  July  l^une  30; 

"Grain  sorghums,  July  1-June  30; 

"Peanuts,  August  1-July  31; 

"Rice,  August  1-July  31; 

"Rye,  July  1-June  30; 

"Tobacco  (flue-cured) ,  July  1-Juue  30; 

"Tobacco  (Other  than  flue-ciu-ed),  October 
1-September  30; 


"Wheat.  July  1-June  30; 

"  Marketing  year'  means,  in  the  case  of 
'feed  grains',  the  marketing  years  for  the 
agricultural  commodities  comprising  the 
feed  grains." 

Sec.  404.  Sections  361.  362,  and  363  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  361  is  amended  by  adding 
"feed  grains,"  after  "wheat,",  and  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  ""and  to 
the  review  of  land-use  p>enaltle8  assessed 
pursuant    to   sections   339    and   360j." 

(2)  Section  362  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notice  of  the 
land-use  penalty  assessed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 339  or  360J  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
farmer," 

(3)  Section  363  is  amended  by  adding 
"or  land-use  penalty"  after  the  word  "quota" 
wherever  it  appears  in  such  section. 

Sec.  405.  Section  372  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  "feed  grains," 
tifter  "wheat,"  in  subsection  (a)   thereof. 

Sec.  406.  Sections  373,  374,  and  375  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
"corn"  wherever  it  appears  and  by  substitu- 
ting in  lieu  thereof  'feed  grains  ";  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  375  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  ixiserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  thereof." 

Sec.  407.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  after  "Soil  Consersation  Act  pay- 
ment," the  following;  "payment  under  sec- 
tion 360J.". 

Sec.  408.  The  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
made  by  sections  401  through  407  of  this 
Act  shall  be  In  effect  only  with  respect  to 
programs  applicable  to  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1963  or  any 
subsequent  year  and  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  the  calendar  year  1963  or  any 
subsequent  year. 

Sec.  409.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  section  105  by  deleting 
subsections  (a)  .and  (b)  and  substituting  the 
following: 

"(a)  Notwithiitanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1963  crop — 

"(1)  price  support  for  each  crop  of  com 
shall  be  made  available  at  such  level  not 
less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  determines  ajipropriate  after  con- 
sideration of  (I)  the  factors  specified  In  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  this  Act.  (ii)  the  supplies  of 
feed  grains  that  would  be  available  during 
the  marketing  year  at  prices  approximating 
the  support  prices  of  feed  grains,  and  (111) 
consumption  goals  during  the  marketing 
year  for  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
taking  into  consideration  consumption  under 
special  governmental  programs,  and  imports 
and  exports  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts; 

"(2)  price  support  for  each  crop  of  barley, 
grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively, 
shall  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  corn,  taking  into  consideration 
the  feeding  value  of  such  feed  grain  in  rela- 
tion to  corn,  location,  and  buyer  preference; 

"(3)  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for 
the  crop  of  any  feed  grain,  price  support  for 
such  crop  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators; 

"(4)  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  crop  of  a  feed  grain  for  which 
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a  marketing  quota  is  not  in  effect  because 
of  disapproval  by  producers;  and 

••(5)  a  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  feed  grains  produced  on  a  farm  shall 
be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly 
exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains  or  any  other  commodity  on  the 
farm  or  iB)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment on  any  other  farm  for  any  com- 
modity in  which  he  has  an  interest  as  a 
producer,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land- 
use  requirements  of  section  360J  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

i2)  By  amending  section  105  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)   thereof  as  subsection 

(bi. 

(3)  By  amending  section  401(b)  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  comma  before  "(2)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(2)  the  Income  needed  to  provide 
a  farm  operator  and  his  family  with  a  retvu-n 
for  his  labor  and  investment  equal  to  the 
return  earned  by  comparable  resovirces  in 
other  occupations",  and  by  renvunberlng  (2) , 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  as  (3),  (4), 
(5),    (6).    (7),    (8).  and    (9),  respectively. 

(4)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  407 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  hereof.  If  a  marketing  quota  for 
feed  grains  for  any  marketing  year  Is  dis- 
approved by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  Its  stocks  at  market  prices  during 
such  marketing  year  not  to  exceed  ten  mil- 
lion tons,  or  the  equivalent  in  bushels,  of 
feed  grains." 

Subtitle  B— Wheat 

Sec.  410.  Section  331  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following  paragraphs: 

"Wheat  which  is  planted  and  not  disposed 
of  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  disposal  of  excess  acres  of 
wheat  is  an  addition  to  the  total  supply 
of  wheat  and  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  price 
of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  may  also  affect  the  supply  and  price 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  In  the 
circumstances,  wheat  not  disposed  of  prior 
to  such  date  must  be  considered  in  the  same 
manner  as  mechanically  harvested  wheat  in 
order   to   achieve    the   policy   of   the   Act. 

"The  diversion  of  substantial  acreages 
from  wheat  to  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  in  surplus  supply  or  which 
will  be  in  surplus  supply  If  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage 
would  burden,  obstruct,  and  adversely  affect 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodities,  and  would  adversely  affect  the 
prices  of  such  commodities  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Small  changes  in  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  could  create  a  suflB- 
cient  surplus  to  affect  seriously  the  price 
of  such  commodity  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Large  changes  In  the  siipply  of 
such  commodity  could  have  a  more  acute 
effect  on  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and,  also, 
could  overtax  the  handling,  processing,  and 
transp>ortatlon  facilities  through  which  the 
flow  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
such  commodity  is  directed.  Such  adverse 
effects  caused  by  overproduction  in  1  year 
could  further  result  in  a  deficient  supply 
of  the  commodity  in  the  succeeding  year, 
causing  excessive  Increases  in  the  price  of 
the  commodity  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  such  year.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  prevent  acreage  diverted  from 
the  production  of  wheat  to  be  used  to  pro- 
duce commodities  which  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply or  which  will  be  In  surplus  supply  if 
they  are  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the 
diverted  acreage. 

"The  provisions  of  this  part  affording  a 
cooperative  plant  to  wheat  producers  are  nec- 


essary In  order  to  minimize  recurring  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  of  wheat  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  reserve  supplies 
thereof,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and  or- 
derly flow  of  wheat  and  its  products  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  at  prices  which 
are  fair  and  reasonable  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, and  to  prevent  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  from  adversely 
affecting  other  commodities  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce." 

Sec.  411.  Section  332  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  the  provisions  of 
such  section  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"National  Marketing  Quota 
"Sec.  332.  (a)  Whenever  prior  to  April  15 
In  any  calendar  year  the  Secret^ary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a  marketing  quot.;i  program,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive, the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  shall  be 
in  effect  for  such  marketing  year  and  fur 
either  the  following  marketing  year  or  the 
following  two  marketing  years.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  and  declares  in  such  procla- 
mation that  a  two-  or  three-year  marketing 
quota  program  Is  necessary  to  elTeciuate  the 
policy  of  the  Act. 

"lb  I  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  has  been  proclaimed  for  any  market- 
ing year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  the  amount  of  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  such  marketing  year  not  earlier 
than  January  1  or  later  than  April  15  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  marketing  year  begins  The  amount  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
any  marketing  year  shall  be  an  amount  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  estimates  ill 
will  be  be  utilized  during  such  marketing 
year  for  human  consumption  in  the  Uiiittci 
States  as  food,  focd  products,  and  beverages, 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  (ill 
will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year 
In  the  United  States  for  seed,  lilii  will  be 
exported  either  in  the  form  of  wheat  or 
products  there<;)f.  and  (iv)  as  the  average 
amount  which  w;us  utilized  as  livestock  (in- 
cluding poultry)  feed  in  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  1959  and  1960;  less  lAi  an 
amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the  estimated  Im- 
ports of  wheat  into  the  United  States  during 
such  marketing  year  and,  iB)  if  the  stocks 
of  wheat  owned  by  the  Commodity  Cred.t 
Corporation  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  excessive,  an  amount  of  wheat,  not  to 
exceed  16  per  centum  of  items  ( 1 1 .  ( ii ) .  ( ill ) . 
and  liv)  above,  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  a  desirable  redtiction  in  such  market- 
ing year  in  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy 
of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  In 
the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  mar- 
keting year,  the  national  marketing  quota 
otherwise  determined  shall  be  increased  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  bi' 
necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  carryover. 

"(CI  If.  after  the  proclamation  of  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that,  because  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  because  of  a  material  lncrea.se  in 
the  demand  for  wheat,  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  should  be  terminated  or  the 
amount  thereof  increased,  he  shall  cause  an 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  such  action  is  necessary 
In  order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increa.'^e 
In  the  demand  for  wheat.  If.  on  the  bn.si.s 
of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  action  is  necessary,  he  shall  im- 
mediately proclaim  such  finding  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  increase  found  by  him 
to  be  necessary  and  thereupon  such  national 
marketing    quota    shall    be    so    Increased    or 


terminated.  In  case  any  national  marketing 
quota  is  increased  under  this  subsection,  the 
SecreUry  shall  provide  for  such  increase  by 
increasing  acreage  allotments  established  un- 
der this  part  by  a  uniform  percenuige  " 

Sec  412  Section  333  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  here- 
by "amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"National  Acreage  Allotment 
•  Sf.c  333  Whenever  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  is  pro- 
claimed for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  same  time  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins 
Tlie  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines on  the  basis  of  expected  yields 
and  expected  underplantings  of  fiirm  acre- 
age allotments  will,  together  with  (li  the 
expected  prodviction  of  wheat  on  the  in- 
creu.ses  in  acreage  allotments  for  farms  based 
upon  small-farm  ba.se  acreages  pursuant  to 
section  335,  and  i2i  the  expected  produc- 
tion on  increased  acreages  resulting  from 
the  small-farm  exemption  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 335.  make  available  a  supply  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  miirkcting  quota  for 
wheat  for  such  marketing  year" 

Sec.  413  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
Adju.stment  Act  of  1038.  as  amended,  is 
further   amended   as  follows 

ill  By  striking  out  "ten"  wherever  it 
appears  in  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  thereof 
ar.d  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five" 

i2i  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
by  in.sertiiig  the  following  sentence  imme- 
diately following  the  eighth  sentence  there- 
of: "The  l.ind-u.se  pro\  isions  of  section  339 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  receiving 
an  increased  allotment  under  this  subsection, 
and  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be 
required  to  comply  with  such  provisions  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  " 
i3i  By  repealing  subsection  (gl  thereof 
and  by  redesignating  stibsections  (h)  and 
(ii   thereof  as  igi   and   ihi   respectively. 

i4i  By  amending  subsection  (i)  thereof, 
redesignated  by  this  section  as  subsection 
(h>.  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  im- 
mediately following  the  seventh  sentence 
thereof:  "Tlie  land-use  provisions  of  secticjn 
339  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  re- 
ceiving an  additional  allotment  under  this 
subsection." 

(5)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (ii  thereof  i  added  by  Public  Law 
87-357  87th  Congress.  1st  session),  redesig- 
nated by  this  section  as  subsection  ihi,  '  ur 
19C3". 

Geographical  Applicability 

Sec.  414  Part  III  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  secti')n  334  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  "(i)  This  part  III 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  continental  United 
States  excluding  Alaska." 

Sec.  415.  Section  335  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  .amended  to  read  as  ft)llows: 

"Small  Farm  Exemption 
"Sec.  335.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thi.s  p;u-t.  no  farm  marketing  quota 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  with  a  base  of  fifteen  acres  or 
less  (hereinafter  called  'small-farm  base 
acrc:ig6')  if  the  acreage  rf  such  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed  the  small- 
farm  base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm, 
unless  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm 
elects  in  writing  on  a  form  and  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  mar- 
keting quota.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  small-farm  base  acrciige  for  a  farm 
shall  be  the  average  acreage  of  the  crops  of 
wheat  pi  lUf^d    for   harvest   In    the   calendar 
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years  1957.  1958,  19J9,  1960.  and  1961.  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions, established  crop-rotation  practices  on 
the  farm,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equi- 
table small-farm  base  acreage.  If  the  owner 
or  operator  elects  to  be  subject  to  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  the 
acreage  allotment  fcr  the  farm  shall  be  the 
larger  of  (1)  the  allotment  otherwise  deter- 
mined for  the  farm  or  (ii)  the  small-farm 
base  acreage  for  tlie  farm  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  crops  for  the  calendar  years 
1957,  1958.  1959.  1960.  and  1961.  reduced  by 
the  same  percentage  by  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  t^r  the  crop  Is  reduced 
below  fifty-five  million  acres.  If  the  owner 
or  operator  of  any  such  farm  falls  to  make 
such  election  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat.  (1|  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.S  C.  1340). 
as  amended,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  larger  of  the  acreage  allotment  or  the 
small-farm  base  acreage  determined  for  the 
farm.  (il»  the  land-use  provisions  of  section 
339  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  the  farm,  (111) 
such  crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  support,  and  (Iv)  wheat  marketing 
certificates  applicable  to  such  crop  shall  not 
be  issued  with  respe<-t  to  the  farm.  The  ad- 
ditional acreage  required  to  provide  acreage 
allotments  for  farms  based  upon  .small-farm 
b.ise  acreages  under  thl.3  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  National,  State,  and  county 
acreage  allotments." 

Sec.  416.  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Referendum 

"Sec.  336.  If  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  one.  two.  or  three  marketing 
years  Is  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  such  proclamation 
Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  con- 
duct a  referendum,  l)y  secret  ballot,  of  farm- 
ers to  determine  whether  they  favor  or  op- 
pose marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing 
year  or  years  for  which  proclaimed.  Any 
producer  who  has  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  In  any  referendum 
held  pursuant  to  th:.s  section,  except  a  pro- 
ducer who  has  a  small-farm  b;«e  acreage 
for  such  crop  of  wheat  and  who  does  not 
elect,  pursuant  to  section  335,  to  be  subject 
to  the  farm  marketing  quota.  The  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  the  resvilts  of  any  referen- 
dum held  hereunder  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  referendum,  and  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum voted  against  marketing  quotas,  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  marketing 
quotas  will  not  be  In  effect  with  respect  to 
the  crop  of  wheat  produced  for  harvest  In 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  referendum  Is  held.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  farmers  voting  In  a  referendum 
approve  marketing  quotas  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  marketing  years,  no  referendum 
shall  be  held  Jot  the  subsequent  year  or 
years  of  such  period." 

Sec  417.  Section  337  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  provisions 
thereof  and  substituting  the  following: 

"Substitution  of  feed  grains  for  wheat 
"Sec.  337.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  feed  grains  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
and  the  Secretary  shall  permit  prcxlucers  of 
wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  adversely  affect  the  op- 
eration of  this  program." 


Sec.  418.  The  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  after  section  S38  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Ijand  use 
"Sec  339.  (a)(1)  During  any  year  In  which 
marketing  quotas   for  wheat   are   in   effect, 
the  producers  on  any  farm    (except  a  new 
farm  receiving  an  allotment  from  the  reserve 
for  new  farms)    on  which  any  crop  Is  pro- 
duced   on   acreage   required   to  be   diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  on  such  crop.  In  addition 
to  any  marketing  quota  penalty  applicable 
to  such  crops,  as  provided  In  this  subsection 
unless    (1)     the    crop    is   designated    by    the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f)    of    this    section,    or    (11)    no    wheat    Is 
produced   on   the  farm,   and   the  producers 
have  not  filed  an  agreement  or  a  statement 
of  Intention  to  participate  in  the  pajnnent 
program  formulated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bi    of  this   section.     The  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  from  the  pr(xluctlon  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  shall  be  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by 
multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  diversion  factor  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  Is  reduced  below  fifty-five 
million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  In  the 
national  acreage  allotment.    The  actual  pro- 
duction of  any  crop  subject  to  penalty  under 
this  subsection   shall   be   regarded   as   avail- 
able for  marketing  and  the  penalty  on  such 
crop  shall  be  computed  on  the  actual  acreage 
of  such  crop  at  the  rate  of  65  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of 
May   1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
crop  is  harvested,  multiplied  by  the  normal 
yield  of  wheat  p?r  acre  established  for  the 
farm.    Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  pay 
the  penalty  on  such  crop,  the  entire  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  the  farm  and  any  sub- 
sequent crop  of  wheat  subject  to  marketing 
quotas  in  which  the  producer  has  an  Interest 
shall   be  subject  to  a  lien   in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
Each    producer    having    an    Interest    In    the 
crop  or  crops  on  acreage  diverted  or  required 
to  be  diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  penalty.    The  persons 
liable  for  the  payment  or  collection  of  the 
penalty   under  this   section   shall  be   liable 
also  for  Interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty 
becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment  of 
such  penalty. 

"(2)  The  SecretEiry  may  require  that  the 
acreage  on  any  farm  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  be  land  which  was  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  previous 
year,  to  the  extent  he  determines  that  such 
requirement  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes   of   this   subtitle. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  grazed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  1963,  1964,  and  1965  crops  of 
wheat  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  are  desir- 
able to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, payments  shall  be  made  in  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Pajrments  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  estimated  normal  production  of 
wheat  for  the  acreage  diverted,  multiplied, 
( 1 )  In  the  case  of  the  1963  crop,  by  50  per 
centum  of  the  higher  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate  for  wheat  or  the  na- 
tional average  support  rate  for  wheat,  (2)  in 
the  case  of  the  1964  crop,  by  40  per  centvim 
of  the  higher  of  such  Bupp>ort  rates,  and 
(3)  in  the  case  of  the  1965  crop,  by  30  per 
centum  of  the  higher  of  such  support  rates. 


The  Secretary  may  permit  producers  on  any 
farm  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat 
an  acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  di- 
verted pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  equal  to 
20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat :  Provided.  That  the  produc- 
ers on  any  farm,  may,  at  their  election,  divert 
such  acreage  In  addition  to  the  acreage 
diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  as  will 
bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  on  the  farm 
to  fifteen  acres  Such  program  shall  require 
(1)  that  the  diverted  acreage  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the 
Secretary;  (2)  that  the  total  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  to  soil -conserving 
uses,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land 
but  excluding  the  acreage  diverted  as  pro- 
vided above,  and  acreage  diverted  under  the 
land-use  provisions  for  feed  grains  pursuant 
to  section  360J,  shall  bo  not  less  than  the 
total  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted 
to  soil -conserving  uses  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land  on  the  farm  during  a 
representative  period,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  for  (1)  abnor- 
mal weather  conditions  or  other  factors 
adversely  affec-.lng  production,  (11)  estab- 
lished crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm, 
( Hi )  partlclpailon  in  other  Federal  farm 
programs,  (Iv)  unusually  high  percentage  of 
land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  uses, 
and  ( V )  other  factors  which  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
soil-conserving  acreage  for  the  farm;  and 
(3)  that  the  producer  shall  not  knowingly 
exceed  (1)  any  farm  acreage  allotment  In 
effect  for  any  commodity  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  (11)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  with  the  farm  acre- 
age allotments  on  any  other  farm  for  any 
crop  in  which  the  producer  has  a  share. 
The  producers  on  a  new  farm  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  payments  hereunder.  Payments 
may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  wheat.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  pay- 
ment among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  The  following  factors 
shall  be  given  consideration  in  arriving  at 
the  division  of  payment: 

"(1)  The  basis  on  which  producers  would 
have  shared  In  the  production  of  wheat  had 
wheat  been  produced  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age; 

"(2)  The  savings  or  benefits  accruing  to 
each  producer  on  the  diverted  acreage; 

"(3)  The  respective  contribution  of  each 
producer  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  conservation  use  on  the  acreage 
designated  as  diverted  from  production;  and 
"(4)  The  respective  relationship  of  the  di- 
verted acreage  and  Increased  conservation 
acreage  to  the  varlotis  ownership  tracts  com- 
prising a  farm. 

"(c)  Where  a  prixlucer  Is  not  entitled  to 
receive  full  payment  under  the  program 
formulated  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  because  of  unintentional  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  partial  payment  to  the  prcxlucer  pro- 
portionate to  the  performance  rendered. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centima  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  permits  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  grazed  before  October  1  or 
after  April  1,  no  pajTnent  shall  be  made  for 
the  acreage  which  is  grazed. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans  and  flax  when  such  crops  are 
not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in 
surplus  supply  if  permitted  to  be  grown  on 
the  diverted  acreage,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  ahall  be 
at  a  rate  deternained  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
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fair  and  reasonable  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the 
rate  which  would  otherwise  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses. 

•■(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions,  In  addition  to 
those  specifically  provided  for  herein,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  desir- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  utilize  Its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  In  this  section  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1963.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter  to  pay  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  performance  rendered  in  good  faith 
in  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  or  of  section  124  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  297- 
298 ».  and  payment  may  be  made  therefor  in 
accordance  with  such  action  or  advice  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  It  desirable 
In  order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment." 

Sic  419  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (7  U.SC.  1340»,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  as  follows; 

( 1 )  By  amending  paragraph  ( li  to  rend  as 
follows: 

■(li  The  farm  marketing  quotn  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall   b«  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  market- 
ing  excess.    The  farm  marketing  excess  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  twice    the  normal 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the 
farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of 
such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop 
unless    the    producer.    In    accordance    with 
regulations    issued    by    the    Secretary    and 
within    the     time    prescribed    therein,      es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
the    actual    production     of    such    crop    of 
wheat  on  the  farm.     If  such  actual  produc- 
tion  is  so  established,    the  farm   marketing 
excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  number  of  acres  of  wheat 
on  the   farm  in  excess  of  the   farm  acreage 
allotment    for    such    crop.      In   determining 
the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  market- 
ing excess,  1 1 1  any  acreage  of  wheat  remain- 
ing after  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary   for    the    disposal    of    excess    acres    of 
wheat  shall  be  included  as  acreage  of  wheat 
on    the    farm,    and    the    production    thereof 
shall   be    appraised    in   such   manner   as   the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide   a  reason- 
ably  accurate   estimate  of  such   production, 
and    (2)    any  acreage  of  any   crop  of  wheat 
classified  as  feed  grain  acreage  pursuant  to 
section  3601  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,   as  amended,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  acreage  planted  to  wheat.    Any 
acreage  of  wheat  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with    regulations    issued    by    the    Secretary 
prior  to  such  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  excluded  in  determin- 
ing   the    farm    marketing    quota    and    farm 
marketing    exces..      Self-seeded    (vulunteen 
wheat  shall  be  inchided  in  determining  the 
acreage  of  wheat.     Marketing  quotas  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect 
to   wheat  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  sxich  marketing  year  begins  notwith- 
standing  that  the   wheat  is  marketed   pri>)r 
to  the   beginning  of   such   marketing   year." 


(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (,2»  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat,  the  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  ex- 
cess of  wheat  at  a  rate  per  bushel  equal  to 
65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  per  bushel 
of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  corp  is  harvested.  Each  producer 
having  an  interest  in  the  crop  of  wheat  on 
any  farm  for  which  a  farm  marketing  excess 
of  wheat  Is  determined  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess." 

(3)  By  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for 
wheat  shall  be  considered  as  available  for 
marketing,  and  the  penalty  shall  be  com- 
puted upon  twice  the  normal  production  of 
the  excess  acreage.  Whereupon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  producer  for  an  adjustment  of 
penalty,  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  actual  production  of 
the  excess  acreage  is  less  than  twice  the 
normal  production  thereof,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  penalty  as  com- 
puted upon  the  basis  of  twice  the  normal 
production  and  as  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  actual  production  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer." 

(4)  By  amending  parat;r;iph  i4i  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Until  the  producers  en  any  larm  pay 
the  penalty  on,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
any  crop  of  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat 
produced  on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheal  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
in  which  the  producer  has  an  interest  shall 
be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  of  the  pcnaliv 

(5)  By  striRlns  ovU  corn  or  troni  para- 
graph  (Si 

(6i  By  strlklnn  out  "corn  or  '  rroni  paru- 
uraph   ifli, 

(7i  By  repeuUni;  paracraph  ("i  and  by 
rentimberlnK  pnrapruphs  (Hi  through  (1)1 
as  (7i    throuith  (10).  respectively 

(8i  By  nmendlnk'  the  first  sciitrnce  of 
paragraph  (Ri  redesignated  by  th)s  section 
as  parai;raph  (7i  to  read  as  follows  "Until 
the  penalty  is  paid  on  the  market  Ine  excess 
of  wheat  each  bushel  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  farm  which  is  sold  by  the  producer  to 
any  person  within  the  United  States  .vhall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  resfilutlon  ";  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  paratjraph  the 
following  sentence: 

"If  the  buyer  fails  to  collect  such  penalty, 
such  buyer  and  all  person.?  entitled  to  share 
in  the  wheat  marketed  from  the  farm  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  for  such  penalty." 

(9)  By  repealing  paragraph  (12),  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraplus  to 
follow  paragraph  (11).  redesignated  by  this 
section  as  paragraph    (lOt  : 

"(11)  The  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
or  collection  of  the  [penalty  on  any  amount 
of  wheat  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes 
due  until  the  dale  of  payment  of  such 
penalty. 

"(12)  If  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  axe 
not  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  all  pre- 
vious marketing  quotas  applicable  to  wheat 
shall  be  terminated,  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  marketing  year  Such  termina- 
tion shall  not  abate  any  penalty  previously 
incurred  by  a  producer  or  relieve  any  buyer 
of  the  duty  to  remit  penalties  previously 
collected  by  him." 

Sec.  420.  Section  371  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  as  follows: 

I  1 )  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"corn,  wheat."  in  the  first  sentence  thereof. 


(2  I  The  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (  b  )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  corn  or",  "wheat."  and  "in 
order  to  effect  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act 

or  " 

Sec  421  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "parity  payment."  the  following: 
"payment  under  st-ction  339,". 

Sec-  422  The  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjvistment  Act  of  1938,  fis  amended, 
and  to  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  made  by  sections  410 
through  421  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect  only 
with  res{)ect  to  programs  applicable  to  the 
crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1963  or  any  subsequent  year  and  the  market- 
ing years  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  1963 
or  any  subsequent  year 

Wheat  Marketing  Allocation  Program 
Sec  423  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  ( 1  )  by  designating  subtitles  D 
and  E  as  subtitles  E  and  F,  respectively,  and 
(2)  by  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new 
subtitle  D  as  follows: 

■Subtitle  D — Wheat  marketing  allocatKni 

"Legislative  Findings 
"Sec.  379a  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being 
a  basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great  export 
crops  of  American  agriculture  and  its  pro- 
duction for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  iKitional  economy  and  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  Tlie  movement  of  wheat 
from  pnKlucer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of 
the  comnuxiuy  or  any  of  the  priiducts 
thereol,  is  preponderantly  in  Intrrslute  and 
foreign  c<wnmerce  Unreasonably  low  prices 
(if  wheat  to  prodviccrs  impair  their  pur- 
cha.sinn  power  lor  nonuKrictiltural  prixlucts 
iHul  place  them  m  a  jnitiHlon  of  nerlou.s  dis- 
parity wuh  other  industrial  grutijw  The 
conditions  atTectinn  the  pnxluctlon  of  wheal 
are  svu  h  that  without  tVtieml  ns.tlstnncr, 
prtxlucers  cannot  efTwtlvely  prevent  disas- 
trously low  prices  for  wheat  It  Is  Jieces- 
sarv  in  order  to  assist  wheat  prtxlucers  in 
obtaining  fair  prices,  to  regulate  the  price 
of  wheat  used  for  domestic  finxl  and  for 
exports  in  the  manner  provided  In  this 
subtitle. 

"Wheat  Marketing  Allocation 
"Sec  379b  During  any  market iiig  year  for 
which  a  marketing  quota  Is  in  effect  for 
wheat,  beginning  with  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1963  crop,  a  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation program  shiUl  be  m  effect  as  provided 
in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  wheat  market- 
ing allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
marketing  year  the  .Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation, 
which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  used 
during  the  marketing  year  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and  exjxjrts 
on  which  marketing  certificates  shall  be  is- 
sued to  protlucers  in  order  to  achieve,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  the  price  and  income  ob- 
jectives of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national 
aIl<x;ation  percentage  which  shall  be  the  {:>er- 
centage  which  the  national  marketing  allo- 
cation is  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
of  wheat  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  marketing  year  begins.  Each  farm 
shtUl  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  iniu^keting  year  equal  to  the  number 
of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat  by  the  estimated  yield  of 
wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  alloca- 
tion   percent;ige. 

"Marketing  Certificates 
"Sec.   379c.    (a)    The    Secretary    shall    pro- 
vide   for    the    i.ssuance    of    wheat    mark.tlug 
certificates  for  each  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocatlfsn  [)rogram  is  in 
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effect  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers 
on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which  certifi- 
cates are  Issued  to  receive,  in  addition  to 
the  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  wheat, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certlfi- 
cat-es.  The  wheat  marketing  certificates  Is- 
sued with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  d)  the  actual  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest 
In  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  begins  multiplied  by  the  estimated  yield 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  plus  (11)  the  amount 
of  wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  mar- 
keting quota  penalty,  which  is  released  from 
storage  during  the  marketing  year  on  ac- 
cotint  of  underplantlng  or  underprcxluction. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  wheat  marketing  certificates  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop  produced 
on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  therefrom 

"(b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive wheat  marketing  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year 
in  which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  is  as- 
sessed for  any  commodity  on  such  farm  or 
In  which  the  farm  has  not  complied  with 
the  land-use  requiremrnts  of  section  339  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  in 
which,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  the  jToducer  exceeds  the 
farm  arre:»pe  allotment  on  any  other  farm 
for  any  comm'>dlty  In  which  he  has  an  In- 
terest as  a  prcxiucer 

"(C)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation program  Is  in  efTect  for  any  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pro- 
claim for  such  marketiiig  year  the  face  vuUie 
per  bushel  of  marketing  certificates  The 
lace  value  per  bvishel  of  marketing  certlfi- 
catf.s  shall  be  equsvl  to  ruc  amount  by  which 
the  level  of  price  ,>>upport  for  whe.it  acioni- 
panlwl  by  certificates  exceeds  the  le\Jrl  of 
price  support  for  wheat  not  accoinpniilpd  by 
certificates  (  nonrrrtlfU  ate  wheat  < 

"idl  Marketing  certificates  and  trnn-fers 
thereof  Khali  be  represrntwt  by  such  docu- 
ments, marketing  cards  records,  accounts, 
rertlficatlons,  or  other  stnten>ents  ^^r  forms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 

"Market  iiu;  Restrict  Ions 

"Skc  379d.  (a)  All  persons  are  prohlblletl 
from  acquiring  m.irketing  certificates  from 
the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
issued,  unless  svich  certificates  are  acquired 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  from  such 
producer  of  a  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
equivalent  to  the  marketing  certificates. 
M:trkellng  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  Any  unu.sed  cer- 
tificates held  by  persons  other  than  the  pro- 
ducer to  whom  such  certificates  are  Issued 
shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase from  producers  certificates  not  ac- 
companied by  wheat  in  cases  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  it  would  constitute 
an  undue  hardship  to  require  the  producer 
to  transfer  his  certificates  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disposition  of  wheat. 

"lb)  During  .uiy  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  jirotiram  is  m 
effect,  (i)  all  persons  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing of  wheat  into  food  products  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  shall,  prior  to  mar- 
keting any  such  prcxluct  for  human  food  In 
the  United  States,  acquire  marketing  certifi- 
cates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  contained  In  such  product,  and 
(il)  all  jxrsons  exixirting  wheat  or  food 
pr'xlucts  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wiieat 
shall  prior  to  such  export  acquire  marketing 
tertllicales  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  so  exported.  Marketing  certificates 
:hall  ta?  valid  t'!)  cover  only  sales  or  cxporta- 
tlcnr  ninde  during  the  m;irketing  year  with 


respect  to  which  they  are  Issued,  and  after 
being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  export  of 
a  food  product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall 
be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other 
undertaking  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  pay- 
ment for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may 
be  required,  any  person  required  to  have 
marketing  certificates  in  order  to  market  or 
export  a  commodity  may  market  any  such 
commodity  without  having  first  acquired 
marketing  certificates. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term 
■food  products'  means  any  product  to  be  used 
for  human  consumption,  including  beverage 

"Assistance  in  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Market- 
ing   Certificates 

"Sec  379e.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing  certi- 
ficates, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  Issue,  buy.  and  sell  market- 
ing certificates  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  reg- 
ulations may  authorize  the  Corporation  to 
issue  and  sell  certificates  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  of  certificates  which  It  purchases 
and  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing 
certificates  to  make  such  discounts  and 
charge  such  premiums  not  exceeding  5  per 
centum  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificate  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  necessary  to 
encourage  the  purchase  and  sale  of  such 
ceriulcates  throvigh  commercial  channels. 

"Conversion  Factors 

"Skc  379f  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
conversion  factors  which  shall  be  vised  to 
dctennine  the  amount  of  wheat  contained  In 
any  fiwd  product  The  conversion  ti«ctor 
fcr  any  such  food  product  shall  be  deter- 
mined vipun  the  baiiU  of  the  weight  of  wheal 
\ised  in  the  manufacture  of  such  pro<luct 
•  Authority    To    Facilitate    Trunsltiun 

■  .Skc  37i»R  The  Secretary  Is  authtwlred  to 
take  such  action  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
Use  program  currently  In  eflect  to  the  pro- 
gram proMded  for  In  this  subtitle  NotwUh- 
btandlng  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
such  authority  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  exempt  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  wheat  or  food  products  made 
therefrom  in  the  channels  of  trade  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  program  vmder  this  sub- 
title from  the  marketing  restrictions  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  379d.  or  to  sell  certif- 
icates to  persons  owning  such  wheat  or  food 
products  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be  is- 
sued  by  Commodity   Credit   Corporation. 

"Reports  and  Records 

"Sec  379h.  This  section  shall  apply  to 
warehousemen,  processors,  and  exporters  of 
wheat  and  food  products  containing  wheat, 
and  p.M  persons  purcha.sing,  selling,  or  other- 
wise dealing  in  wheat  marketing  certificates 
Any  such  person  shall,  from  time  to  time  on 
request  of  the  Secretary  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  and  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle.  Such  information  shall  be 
reported  and  sxich  records  shall  be  kept  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  report  made  or  record  kept, 
or  of  obtaining  information  required  to  be 
furnished  in  any  report,  but  not  so  fur- 
nished, the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  ac- 
counts, correspondence,  contracts,  docu- 
ments, and  memorandums  as  he  has  reason 
to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the 
control  of  such  person. 

"Penalties 
"Sec.   379i.      (a)    Any  person   who   \ijl   tes 
or   attempts   to   violate    or    who   particip.itcs 


or  aids  in  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (bi  of  section  379d  of 
this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
a  sum  equal  to  two  times  the  face  value  of 
the  marketing  certificates  Involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recover- 
able In  a  clvU  action  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person,  except  a  producer  who 
is  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate  or  who 
participates  or  aids  In  the  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  subtitle,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion, governing  the  acquisition.  dlspKjsition, 
or  handling  of  marketing  certificates  or  who 
falls  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record 
as  required  by  section  379h  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

"ici  Any  person  who,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  producer,  knowingly  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate  or  who  participates  or  aids  In  the 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
or  of  any  regulation,  governing  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposition,  or  handling  of  marketing 
certificates  or  fails  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  record  as  required  by  section  379h 
shall.  11)  forfeit  any  right  to  receive  market- 
ing certificates,  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  with  respect  to 
the  farm  or  farms  and  for  the  marketing 
year  with  respect  to  which  any  such  act  or 
default  is  committed,  or  ( il ) .  If  such  market- 
ing certificates  have  already  been  Issued,  pay 
to  the  Secretary,  upon  demand,  the  amount 
of  the  face  value  of  such  certificates,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Such  determination  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  such  marketing  cer- 
tificates to  be  forefcKed  or  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  such  producer  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration thu  circumstances  relating  to  the 
act  or  dcluvilt  committed  and  ihe  seriousness 
of  such  act  or  defavilt, 

id  I  Any  person  who  falsely  makes,  issues, 
alters,  forges  or  counterfeits  any  mATkeUng 
cortlficate,  ot  with  fraudulent  invent  pos- 
sesses, transiers,  or  uses  any  such  falsely 
made.  Issued,  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
felted  markcilng  certificate,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  n  felony  and  upon  conviction  tiiere- 
of  shall  be  .subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both, 

"Regulations 

"Sec  379J  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  regulations  gov- 
erning the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  han- 
dling of  marketing  certificates." 

Sec  424  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  inserting  after  section  106  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with  the 
1963  crop— 

( 1 )  price  tupport  for  wiieat  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such 
level  not  less  than  75  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for as  the  Secetary  determines  appropriate 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  speci- 
fied in  section  401(b); 

"i2i  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate taking  into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the 
level  ni  which  price  support  is  made  available 
for  feed  grains: 

•(3)  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheal,  price  support  shall  be 
mad:-  available  only  to  co.)peralors; 

"(4)  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able f  jr  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  marke:- 
1  jfr  quotas  are  not  in  effect  becaiue  of  dis- 
;  P'a;    %•  .•  (  f  quotas  by  producers; 
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"(5)  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  market- 
ing quota  Is  not  proclaimed  shall  be  as 
provided  in  section  101;  and 

•'  ( 6 )  a  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any  crop 
of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro- 
ducer who  (1)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
or  any  other  commodity  on  the  farm  or  (B) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  on  any 
other  farm  for  any  commodity  In  which  he 
has  an  interest  as  a  producer,  and  (11)  com- 
plies with  the  land-use  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary." 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  in  section  407  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided.  That  if 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect,  the  current  support  price  for  wheat 
shall  be  the  support  price  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  and  wheat  sold 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate." 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  407 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwitlistand- 
Ing  any  other  provision  hereof,  if  a  market- 
ing quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year 
Is  disapproved  by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  its  stocks  at  market  prices  during 
the  marketing  year  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred million  bushels  of  wheat." 

Subtitle  C — Dairy 

Sec.  430.  The  current  rate  of  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  in  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  is  such  as 
•will  result  in  excessive  and  burdensome  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year  ending  March  31. 
1963. 

In  order  to  afford  proaucers  the  oppor- 
timity  and  the  me.ms  by  which  they  can  on 
a  compensated  basis  voluntarily  adjust  their 
marketings  of  milk  during  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31.  1963.  more  nearly  to 
equal  demand  and  thus  reduce  Government 
purchases  under  its  price  support  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  carry  out  for  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31.  1963,  an  emergency 
dairy  surplus  reduction  payments  program 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
subtitle. 

Sec.  431.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  hereby  authorized  to  make  surplus 
reduction  payments  to  producers  In  con- 
tinental United  States,  excludirg  Alaska. 
who  agree  to  reduce,  during  any  one  or  more 
quarterly  marketing  periods  of  the  market- 
ing year  ending  March  31,  1963,  their  market- 
ings'to  a  level  not  ( i)  less  than  10  per  centum 
or  (li)  more  than  the  larger  of  25  per  centum 
or  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  below  their  normal  marketing  levels 
established  pursuant  to  section  434  of  this 
Act  for  each  such  quarterly  marketing  pe- 
riod: Provided,  That  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  limit  such  agreements  so  as  not 
to  effect  adjustments  in  any  dairy  district  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total 
marketings  by  all  producers  in  such  district 
during  the  preceding  marketing  year.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  divide  the 
continent.1.1  United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
Into  fifteen  dairy  districts  each  having  there- 
in approximately  the  same  proportion  of 
total  milk  production.  Such  payments  shall 
not  exceed  (ii  $2  50  per  hundredweight  of 
milk,  basis  3  82  per  centum  butterfat  con- 
f^nt.  (i!)  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  effectuate  voluntary  reduction  in 
marketings  by  producers,  or  ( iii  i  the  cost  of 
icr;uir'n2  such  milk  in  the  form  of  dairy 
prcxlucts  had  such  milk  been  marketed.  A 
producer  who  falls  to  reduce  his  marketi:  gs 
t.j  the  extent  required  by  his  agre?nient  sh,;ll 


be  eligible  to  the  surplus  reduction  p&y- 
msnt  on  the  quantity  by  which  he  actually 
reduced  his  marketings  below  his  normal 
marketing  level,  provided  he  reduces  by  as 
much  as  10  per  centum  of  his  normal  mar- 
keting level,  but  the  amount  of  such  p^iy- 
ment  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
20  per  centum  of  what  would  have  been  the 
payment  on  the  quantity  of  milk  which  he 
failed  to  reduce.  Agreements  entered  into 
hereunder  may  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  emergency 
dairy  surplus  reduction  payments  program 
and  to  assure  that  a  producer's  reduction 
in  marketings  Is  not  offset  through  a  trans- 
fer of  his  milk  cows  to  an<jthcr  producer  for 
the  production  and   marketing  of  milk. 

Sec.  432.  The  Secretary  shall  establi.'^h  a 
normal  marketing  level  for  each  producer  in 
the  continental  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  who  desires  to  en':er  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  433  of  this  Act.  Such 
normal  marketing  level  shall  be  the  number 
of  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milkfat.  or  such  units  of  dairy  products 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  for 
the  administration  of  this  subtitle  which 
Is  the  lower  of  i  i )  the  pnxlucer's  marketings 
during  the  calendar  year  1961  or  ( li )  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  what  would  be  mar- 
keted in  a  calendar  year  by  the  j^roducer 
based  on  the  rate  of  his  marketings  when 
he  enters  into  the  agreement  with  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  adjusted  for  seafonal 
variation.  In  establisliing  a  normal  mar- 
keting level,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
adjustments  in  the  pnxluccr'.s  1061  market- 
ings as  ho  deems  ncccjs.iry  for  f  ••  d,  drought, 
disease  of  herd,  persor.al  health,  or  other 
abnorm:il  conditions  affecting  production  or 
marketing,  including  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  have  commenced  production  and 
marketing  after  January  1,  1961.  A  pro- 
ducer's normal  marketing  level  for  the  mar- 
keting year  Eh.all  be  apportioned  by  the  Sec- 
retary among  quarterly  marketing  periods 
thereof  in  accordance  with  the  producer's 
marketing  pattern  in  1061.  subject  to  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  enable  the  producer  to  carry  out 
his  herd  management  plans  for  the  market- 
ing year.  The  quantity  thtis  apportioned  to 
a  q-.iarterly  marketing  period  shall  be  the 
producer's  normal  marketing  level  for  sur-h 
period. 

Sec.  433.  The  Secretary  shall  proscribe 
such  conversion  factors  as  he  dcem-s  neces- 
sary- for  use  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
milk  marketed  by  producers  who  market 
their  milk  in  the  form  of  farm-separated 
cream,  butterfat.  and  other  dairy  products. 
Sec.  434.  Tlie  quantity  of  milk  reduced  by 
a  producer  pursuant  to  his  agreement  luider 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  a-s  having  b'.'en 
produced  and  marketed  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  productiun  or  mar- 
keting history  under  any  farm  program  in 
which  such  history  may  become  a  factor. 
A  producer  may.  to  such  extent  and  tub- 
Ject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  transfer  his  normal 
marketing  level,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
other  producer  or  prosijective  new  producer 
who  agrees  to  utilize  such  i^ormal  market- 
ing level  for  the  disposition  in  c  immercial 
channels  of  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  prixiucts 
produced  in  the  same  State  as  that  in  which 
the  transferor  engaged  in  production  or  any 
State  adjacent  thereto.  A  producer  who 
moves  from  one  area  tj  another  and  there 
engages  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
milk  may  take  with  him  all  or  any  jx^rtion 
of  his  normal  marketing  level. 

Sec.  435.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement and  the  effectue  administration 
of  this  subtitle. 

lb)  Costs  incurred  in  the  carrying  out  of 
tlic  jirovisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  borne 


by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
shall  be  considered  as  nonadministratlve  ex- 
penses of  the  C<)ri)orHtlon. 

Sec  436.  Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  established  under  this  subtitle, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  use.  601  ct  seq  I .  any  order  is.sucd  un- 
der section  8c  theieof  may  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  in  section  8c  (5)  and  i7i 
contain  provisions  for  an  adjustment  m  the 
uniform  price  for  producers  receiving  sur- 
plus reduction  payments  for  marketings  Uv- 
low  their  normal  marketing  levels.  Under 
such  provisions  the  total  payments  to  such 
producers  under  an  order  shall  be  equal  to 
(1)  the  uniform  price  multiplied  by  their 
normal  marketing  level  minus  (2i  the  lowest 
class  price  under  the  order  multiplied  by 
the  amount  by  which  such  producers  have 
reduced  marketings  below  tlieir  normal 
marketing  level.  In  the  comput.ition  of  the 
uniform  price  there  shall  be  included,  at  the 
lowest  class  price,  the  volume  of  milk  u-ion 
which  producers  will  be  entitled  to  market- 
ing adjustment  payments.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  a  producer's  normal 
marketing  level  shall  be  apportioned  on  a 
monthly  basis.  In  the  case  of  a  producer. 
part  of  whose  nornuil  marketing  level  Is 
ba.'cd  on  markrtln's  v.Mch  v.  ore  '  >'t  ;  ubject 
to  regulation  under  the  order  during  the 
representative  period,  the  Secretary  sliul! 
apportion  such  producer's  normal  marketing 
level  In  accordance  with  his  deliveries  of 
milk  in  such  representative  period  and  the 
reduction  In  deliveries  fr(jm  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  the  marketing  area  shall  be 
considered  in  the  calculation  of  the  unifc^rm 
price  and  payment  under  su;h  order.  The 
Incorixjralion  of  provisions  in  an  order  here- 
under shall  be  subject  to  the  s.iinc  procedural 
requirements  of  the  Act  as  other  provisions 
under  section  8c. 

Sec.  437.  No  person  engaged  In  tiic  !>ur- 
chase  or  handling  of  milk,  milk  fat,  or  dairy 
products  shall  discriminate  against  any 
producer  who  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor.iti  )n  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  not  purchase  d.iiry  products 
from  any  person  whom  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines practices  such  discrimination.  The 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  controversies  arising  under  this 
section,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  and  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any 
person  or  persons  from  discriminating  cr 
corLspirin^  to  du-crlminaie  p  -air^st  any  pro- 
ducer in  violation  of  this  section. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  pomt  the  amendment.s 
referred  to  durins;  the  debate,  copies  of 
whicli  have  been  filed  with  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob,iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentliman  from 
North  Caroluia^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Amendment  ofTercd  by  Mr.  JrNNiNCs 
On  page  41,  line  19,  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  add  the  following:  "but  exclud- 
ing the  acreage  of  feed  grains  harvested  for 
silage  not  in  excess  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  harvested  for  silage  during  the  base 
period  as  defined  in  section  360(d)  if  the 
operator  of  the  f.irm  elects  in  writing  to 
have  such  feed  grains  harvested  for  silage 
excluded.  The  review  provisions  applicable 
to  miu-ketlng  quotas  in  sections  361  367  shall 
apply  to  the  determination  of  the  acreage  of 
silage  exempt  under  this  subsection." 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  M.atthews: 
On  page  36.  beginning  on  line  4,  and  page  60, 
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beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out  Item  (1)  and 
insert: 

"(1)  that  the  diverted  acres  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses  that  will  maintain 
the  land  free  from  erosion,  weeds.  Insects, 
and  rodents  as  approved  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  summer  fallow  and  Idle  land 
will  not  be  considered  a  conservation  use  of 
farms  that  did  not  follow  such  conservation 
uses  during  1969  and  I960:' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Matthews:  On 
page  16.  beginning  with  ime  21,  strike  out 
down  through  the  period  in  line  22 

On  page  41,  line  13.  strike  out  "oats" 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jennings:  On 
page  27.  line  16.  and  on  page  28,  line  14, 
strike  out  "twenty-five"  and  substitute 
"forty." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McSween:  On 
page  47,  line  1.  beginning  after  the  comma, 
strike  out  down  through  line  6  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  "if  a  marketing  quota 
for  feed  grains  for  any  marketing  year  is 
disapproved  by  prcxlucers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
u.se  from  its  stocks  during  such  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  ten  million  tons,  or  the 
equivalent  in  bushels,  f.f  feed  grams  at  not 
le.ss  than  2  per  centum  abo\e  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commrxllty,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges" 

On  page  81.  line  16.  beginning  after  the 
comma,  strike  out  down  through  Une  21  and 
substitute  the  following  the  Commodity 
Credit  Ce)rporation  may  .sell  for  unrestricted 
u.se  from  Us  stocks  during  the  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  not  less  thrm  2  per 
centum  abo\e  the  cinrent  support  price  for 
such  commodi'y,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
ihiugfs 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr  PoAcr  On  p:ige 
40  between  lines  18  and  19.  in.•^ert  tne 
following: 

Sec  360!  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  subject  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
pre.scribe.  an  acreage  equal  to  that  part  of  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  commodity 
which  is  not  utilized  for  the  production  of 
such  commodity  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  may  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  feed  grains  under  the  following  conditions: 
( 1 )  any  acreage  so  devoted  to  feed  grains 
shall  not  be  considered  as  feed  pram  acreage 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  farm  market- 
ing excess.  (2)  price  siinpt  r>  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  that  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  un  the  farm  equal  to 
the  percentage  that  tlie  farm  acreuge  allot- 
ment for  feed  grains  bears  to  tlie  total 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm.  (3)  the 
lund-u.se  provisions  of  secti<m  360j  shall  be 
inapplicable  to  a  farm  nn  which  any  acreage 
is  so  devoted  to  feed  grains,  and  |4)  any 
acreage  so  devoted  to  feed  grams  shall  not 
be  considered  as  feed  grain  acreage  in  de- 
termining whether  the  producer  exceeded 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  ieed  grains 
for  purposes  of  sections  339  360J  379c  of  this 
Act  and  sections  105  and  107  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended   " 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Poace  On  page 
38.  line  8,  insert  immediately  after  "malting 
b  irley,"  the  following  "other  annual  field 
crops  for  which  pricf  support  is  not  made 
available.". 

On  page  38.  line  18,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  the  following  "and  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
production  of  any  such  crop  on  such  di- 
\erted  acreage" 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Breeding:  On 
piige  36.  line  22,  after  "farm"  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided.  That  this  re- 
quirement to  de\ote  such  acreage  to  soil- 
conserving  u.ies  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  use  which  would  otherwise  be  permitted 
under  this  title  of  any  acreage  allotment  in 
effect  for  any  commodity  on  the  farm". 


On  page  61,  line  14.  after  "farm"  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
this  requirement  to  devote  such  acreage  to 
soll-conaervlng  uses  shall  not  operate  to 
prevent  the  use  which  wotild  otherwise  be 
permitted  under  this  title  of  any  acreage 
allotment  in  effect  for  any  commodity  on  the 
farm". 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jennings: 
On  page  53,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  down  through  line  8  and  substitute  the 
following : 

"(2)  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of 'any  of  the  1962.  1963,  and  1964  crops' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  1962  crop." 
On  page  53,  between  lines  21  and  22.  add 
the  following : 

"(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  u)  If.  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ment.s  of  fiu-ms  producing  any  kind  of  wheat 
are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  prcxluction 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  kind  of 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  for 
each  farm  located  in  a  county  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  county  which  (1)  is 
capable  of  producing  such  kind  of  wheat, 
and  (2)  has  produced  such  kind  of  wheat 
for  commercial  food  products  during  one  or 
more  of  the  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  in  which  such  crop  Is  harvested 
shall  be  lncrea5ed  by  such  uniform  percent- 
age as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
quantity.  No  increase  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  In  the  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment of  any  f.arm  for  any  crop  if  any  wheat 
other  than  such  kind  of  wheat  is  planted 
on  such  farm  for  such  crop.  Any  Increases 
In  wheat  acreage  allotments  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
NaMoual.  State,  and  county  wheat  acreage 
allotments,  and  such  increases  shall  not  be 
considered  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  allotments.  The  provisions 
of  paragraph  i6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  (7  US  C  1340  (6)),  and 
section  326(b)  of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shall 
apply  to  the  allotment  for  the  farm  estab- 
lished without  regard  to  this  subsection  and 
not  to  the  Increased  allotment  under  this 
subrection.  The  land-use  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 339  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
receiving  an  lncrea,sed  allotment  under  this 
subsection  and  the  producers  on  such  farms 
shall  not  be  required  to  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  '  " 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
ne>-see  On  page  88.  line  15,  strike  out  "or 
sewer"  and  insert  "or  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  municipalities  and  adjacent  areas 
within  50  miles  sewer". 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McSween  : 

On  page  45,  line  3.  strike  out  "price  sup- 
poit  for  each  crop  of  corn"  and  substitute  "If 
marketing  quotiis  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
are  not  disapproved  by  producers,  price  sup- 
port for  corn  of  such  crop". 

On  page  45,  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  if  marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  are  disapproved  by  producers, 
price  support  for  corn  of  such  crop  shall  be 
at  such  level  not  to  exceed  50  i>er  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor  as  will  not  result 
in  a  net  increase  In  stock  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  after  consideration  of 
the  factors  specified  In  section  401  ( b ) ." 

On  page  45.  line  16,  renumber  paragraph 
(2)  as  paragraph  (3) . 

On  page  45.  beginning  with  line  23  strike 
out  down  through  line  25,  and  substitute 
the  following: 

"(4i  price  support  for  feed  grains  shall  be 
made  available  only  to  coop>erators." 


On  page  46,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  down  through  line  3. 

On  page  46,  line  4,  Insert  at  the  beginning 
of  paragraph  (5)  the  following:  "If  market- 
ing quotas  are  In  effect  for  the  crop  of  feed 
grains". 

On  page  46.  line  13.  after  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  "if  marketing  quotas  are 
not  In  effect  for  the  crop  of  feed  grains,  a 
'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro- 
ducer who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains  ' 

On  page  46.  between  lines  13  and  14.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(C)  the  term  'feed  grains',  as  used  in  this 
section,  means  feed  grains  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended." 

On  page  80.  line  6,  Immediately  preceding 
price  support"  Insert  "if  marketing  quotas 
are  m  effect  for  wheat". 

On  page  80.  lines  12-13.  strike  out  "if 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  crop 
of  wheat". 

On  page  80,  Ijeginning  with  line  15.  strike 
out  down  through  line  17  and  substitute 
the  following: 

•  (4  I  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis- 
apj)roved  by  producers  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  will  not  result  In  a  net 
iiicrea.!^  in  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  after  consideration  of  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401  (b).". 

On  page  80.  line  21,  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  (6)  insert  the  following:  "if 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  crop 
of  wheat.'. 

On  page  81.  line  6.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

"If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat,  a  cooperator'  with  respect 
to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm 
shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not  knowingly 
exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat    ' 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jennings: 

On  page  38.  line  19,  strike  out  subsection 
(fi   and  substitute  the  following- 

"(fi  During  the  crop  years  1963.  1964,  and 
1965  the  diverted  acreage  may  be  grazed  at 
the  producer's  option,  but  no  payment  shall 
be  made  for  acreage  which  is  grazed." 

On  piige  35.  line  5.  strike  out  paragraph 
(3)   and  substitute  the  following: 

■  (3)  Beginning  with  the  crop  year  1966 
the  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  permit  the  diverted  acre- 
age to  be  grazed  in  order  to  alleviate  hard- 
ship arising  from  drought,  flood,  or  other 
emergency  conditions." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
there  is  not  one  farm  in  my  district.  I 
feel  impelled  to  state  my  position  on  the 
farm  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

In  my  community,  there  is  general  dis- 
gust with  the  high  cost  and  the  great 
waste  of  our  annual  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. I  suppose  most  people  would  like 
to  eliminate  the  entire  program,  includ- 
ing what  remains  in  the  law  from  the 
Brannan  program,  the  Benson  program, 
and  what  is  promised  under  the  Free- 
man progiam.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  enough  is  enough. 
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Personally,  I  am  not  so  discouraged. 
While  the  agricultural  programs  of  this 
country  have  been  wasteful  and  extrav- 
agant, they  have  nevertheless  provided 
bountiful  reserves  of  food  which  are  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  development  of  modern  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  ranks  per- 
haps foremost  in  the  achievements  of 
mankind — outranking  our  progress  in 
mass  production,  the  development  of  air 
travel,  and  the  probes  of  space.  The 
scientific  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  and  the  conquest  of 
hunger  in  the  world  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  giant  step  of  this  century. 

These  plans — all  of  them — have  in  one 
way  or  another  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  science.  There 
has  been  waste,  there  has  been  extrava- 
gance; but  there  also  has  been  a  stimulus 
for  higher  productivity  on  less  land.  The 
farmer  as  a  businessman  is  second  to  no 
one  for  ingenuity.  Whatever  the  plan 
or  program,  he  has  always  managed  to 
find  a  path  to  farm  profits. 

Immoderate  surpluses  are  wrong.  If 
the  land  is  used  to  create  waste,  it  is 
being  abused.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  advantages  to  moderate  sur- 
plus accumulations.  A  moderate  sur- 
plus serves  to  depress  and  reduce  con- 
sumer prices.  The  risk  of  shortage  is 
avoided.  The  risk  of  high  prices  and 
shortage  speculation  is  eliminated. 
Meat  and  poultry  prices  have  been  mod- 
erate. If  the  entire  termination  of  sur- 
plus programs  were  to  be  brought  about, 
it  could  result  in  substantial  increases 
in  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  veal,  lamb, 
and  poultry,  which  would  be  far  more 
costly  to  the  individual  consumer  than 
his  pro  rata  contribution  to  the  farm 
program.  With  sirloin  steak  at  79  cents 
a  pound  and  dressed  chicken  at  29  cents 
a  pound,  the  consumer  is  reaping  a  daily 
benefit  from  the  farm  program,  which 
rhust  not  be  overlooked  and  which 
should  not  be  eliminated. 

Frankly,  there  are  many  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  farm  program  beyond 
the  problems  of  costly  surplus  accumu- 
lation and  Government  subsidies.  For 
too  long  a  time  and  in  too  many  ways, 
the  farm  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered as  the  private  domain  of  "big 
business"  farm  operators.  If  the  price 
support  program  were  limited  to  the 
smaller  farmers  with  a  loan  limitation 
of  $25,000  or  even  $50,000,  the  program 
would  become  less  costly.  Neither  side 
seems  to  want  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  farm  program 
should  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  certain 
farmers  participating  in  a  farmer's 
plebiscite  to  determine  what  kind  of  a 
program  should  be  adopted.  That  de- 
cision ought  to  be  made  by  Congress  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  good  for  America 
rather  than  what  is  good  for  the  farmer. 
Congress  should  not  be  permitted  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  ultimate  responsibility. 
If  we  believe  in  the  cutback  of  acreage 
or  the  reduction  of  surplus-producing 
parity,  we  ought  simply  to  cut  back  the 
levels  of  parity  payments. 

Under  our  agricultural  programs,  the 
fanner  with  acute  business  acumen  has 
devised  many  things  he  can  sell  besides 
asricultural  products.  When  the  cotton 
farmer  cut  back  cotton  production  for 


higher  prices,  he  converted  his  unused 
farmland  to  feed  grains.  When  his 
feed  grain  land  is  cut  btick,  he  will  try 
to  convert  the  land  to  sugar  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  sugar  bill  we  Just  passed. 
When  the  farmer  has  run  out  of  all 
other  uses  for  his  land,  he  will  simply 
apply  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  seek  to  redevelop  it  a.s 
an  industrial  site.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
may  have  sold  his  crop  allotment  to 
someone  else  and  earned  money  on  a 
franchise  or  license  on  land  which  is  not 
even  available. 

The  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  tran.sfcr  of  crop  allotments  have  cre- 
ated rights  in  land  never  fully  antici- 
pated by  Congress.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  commodity  markets,  we  have  cre- 
ated markets  in  crop  allotments  and 
parity  credits  which  have  created  pri- 
vate rights  unrelated  to  farm  productiv- 
ity or  any  other  discernible  public 
purpose. 

In  spite  of  all  of  my  eravp  concerns,  I 
expect  to  vote  for  the  Freeman  pro.i;ram. 
I  believe  it  deserves  a  trial — at  least  the 
same  kind  of  trial  we  gave  predecessor 
programs.  My  hope  is  that  it  will 
work — that  it  can  perform  the  "miracle" 
of  reduced  surplus,  reduced  public  co.st.*;, 
higher  farm  income,  and  low  consumer 
prices.  If  it  fails  to  move  the  farm  pro- 
gram in  the  right  direction,  we  ciiu  aban- 
don the  approach  next  year  and  search 
for  another  alternative.  Although  I  do 
not  expect  a  panacea,  I  do  hope  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  which  the  farmer 
can  live  with  and  which  the  people  of 
America  can  accept. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  tlie  Secretai  y 
of  Agriculture  and  his  entire  Depart- 
ment will  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  farm  program  involve.s  every  Amer- 
ican— that  the  Department  of  Acncul- 
ture  can  no  longer  remain  as  the  farm- 
ers' private  domain.  Time  is  running 
out  on  popular  support  for  farm  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  watch  over  con- 
sumer interests,  it  would  be  extremely 
helpful  to  establish  an  office  for  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Consumer  Interests  to  be  headed  by  a 
responsible  leader  in  urban  affairs  to 
"watchdog"  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  may  prove 
prejudicial  or  harmful  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  urban  resident  who  pavs  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.^LTER.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  11222)  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  on 
Friday  of  this  week'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  this  time  I  am  not 
able  to  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  a  sc-ssion 
on  F'riday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
tlie  gentleman  of  that  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genllcmiin  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Sp  aker,  rcsciTing  the  right  to  ob- 
ject^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  sorry, 
but  the  gentleman  did  not  exercise  his 
rights  under  the  rule.  His  reservation 
comes  too  Lite. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO  5  AND  SPECL^L 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE  TAXA- 
TION OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No  5.  and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  ob- 
ject, Mr   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Could 
the  House  revert  to  the  position  just  be- 
fore the  last  objection  I  made  to  give  me 
an  opix)rtunity  to  say  what  I  wanted 
to  say? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize tlie  gentleman.  Does  the  gentle- 
man resei-ve  his  right  to  object  to  this 
request? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  was 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the  pre- 
vious request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  put  the 
question,  and  the  gentleman  did  not  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  all  I  can  do  is  to  insist  on 
objecting  to  all  other  requests. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  objection  and  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  then  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Well. 
I  wanted  to  reserve  the  rit-'ht  to  object 
to  the  preceding  request,   Mr.   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Unfortunately,  the 
gentleman  did  not  manifest  that  inten- 
tion, and  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Well, 
I  will  reserve  the  right  to  object  at  this 
time.  then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  obstinate. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  reserves  the  right  to  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  It  was 
my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask,  rcla- 
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tive  to  the  11  o'clock  situation,  as  to 
what  was  going  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
conferees  on  this  so-called  duck  hunters' 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  put  in  the  bill 
and  cluttered  it  up  with,  but  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity.  At  least,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  now  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  99TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tribute 
to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  appro- 
priate on  any  date.  However,  the  99th 
anniver.sai-y  of  West  Virginia's  statehood 
Is  a  highly  significant  occasion. 

On  June  20,  1863.  West  Virginia  en- 
tered the  Union  with  a  constitution 
which  provided  for  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves.  It  has  been  said  time 
and  time  again  that  West  Virginia  was 
born  out  of  the  struggles  of  the  Civil 
War.  But  actually  this  birth  was  not  a 
sudden  thing.  For  decades  the  rugged 
individuals,  who  occupied  the  mountain 
and  valley  regions  of  what  was  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  had  diligently  searched  for 
that  independence  of  mind,  body,  and 
soul  which  was  found  in  the  hardy  and 
fearless  pioneer.  The  pioneers  of  West 
Virginia  were  indeed  fearless  in  their 
endeavors  to  make  for  themselves  and 
their  families  a  way  of  life  dedicated  to 
the  principles  which  were  firmly  written 
into  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

George  Washington  wrote  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  West  Virginia's  early 
journals.  This  was  done  in  1748  after 
his  surveying  trip  through  the  moun- 
tains and  he  expressed  pleasure  and 
wonderment  when  he  witnessed  the  vast 
beauty  and  contrast  of  the  region. 

Tlie  early  population  of  the  Mountain 
State  came  from  the  eastern  sea  coast 
of  the  Nation  and  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Hungary-,  Ireland,  Italy,  Po- 
land, and  Austria.  But  a  recent  census 
revealed  that  almost  93  of  every  100 
West  Virginians  were  at  that  time  Amer- 
ican born. 

The  cities  of  West  Virginia  are  most 
numerous  on  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 
The  broad  rivers  and  rich  natural  re- 
sources of  this  region  have  provided  the 
necessary  transportation  facilities  and 
raw  materials  for  Industrial  development. 
The  counti-y  life  of  West  Virginia  is  an 
important  and  predominating  factor  in 
any  discussion  of  our  State,  as  there  are 
approximately  650  towns  and  villages 
with  populations  of  less  than  5,000. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  are  hard 
working  and  freedom  loving.    They  are 


employed  in  the  coal  mines,  in  manu- 
facturing and  processing,  and  in  farm- 
ing. Chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  glass  and 
pottery,  metal  products,  textUe  plants 
and  forest  products — all  are  a  part  of 
the  growing  industrialization  of  West 
Virginia.  The  development  of  West  Vir- 
ginia from  a  backward  frontier  State 
to  one  of  the  most  highly  industrialized 
areas  in  the  Nation  is  a  great  and  good 
story. 

West  Virginia  produces  striking  con- 
trasts, not  only  among  the  individuals 
who  live  there  and  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing, but  also  in  its  widely  varying  topog- 
raphy. The  scenery,  too,  is  unusual  and 
interesting  in  its  diversity.  High  moun- 
tains are  broken  by  broad  level  valleys, 
narrow  gorges,  or  swiftly  falling  rivulets 
that  form  shining  miniature  falls  and 
cascades.  Sloping  foothills  and  rolUng 
valleys  are  ribboned  by  broad  rivers. 
Broad  peaks  rise  above  forested  hills  and 
field-dotted  plateaus.  Forests  and  parks, 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
as  vacation  spots,  reveal  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  wilderness,  but  are  short 
distances  from  modern  cities  complete 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  the  indus- 
trial age. 

West  Virginia  has  been  called  "a  dam 
good  State  for  the  shape  it's  in."  West 
Virginians  like  that  description.  It  typi- 
fies the  State's  individuality  and  em- 
phasizes the  geography  and  topography 
that  have  affected  its  destiny  from  the 
time  of  its  birth  in  1863. 

There  is  a  sentiment  expressed  by  Jus- 
tice William  Douglas  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  appropriate  to  a  tribute 
to  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
lived  among  the  mountains  just  as  we 
West  Virginians.  Justice  Douglas  has 
said,  and  I  quote; 

Mountains  have  a  decent  Influence  on  men. 
I  h.ave  never  met  along  the  trails  of  the  high 
mountains  a  mean  man,  a  man  who  would 
cheat  and  steal.  Certainly  moet  men  who 
are  raised  there  or  who  work  there  are  as 
wholesome  as  the  mountains  themselves. 

West  Virginia  and  its  people  are  de- 
lightful subjects  on  any  day,  but  on  this 
special  date — June  20.  1962 — which  com- 
memorates the  99th  armiversary  of  state- 
hood of  our  Mountain  State,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  and  honored  to  speak  these 
words: 

In  conclusion  four  lines  of  a  poem  come 
to  mind : 

Her  hills  are  as  high  as  heaven, 

Her  v.illeys  as  deep  as  hell; 
Her  people  are  as  rough  as  the  Devil, 

But  they  sure  do  treat  you  swell. 


WAURIKA  PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wickersham]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  the  past  week,  I 
have  continued  to  plead  for  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project  in  my  district  of 
Oklahoma.  This  project  is  known  as  the 
Waurika  project.  It  will  be  placed  on 
Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks  in  Jefferson 
Coimty,  Okla. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  Con- 
gress has  never  failed  to  act  in  a  situa- 


tion that  was  one  of  real  need.  Waurika 
is  not  just  another  project.  As  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  known,  Waurika  has 
been  underwater  from  a  flood  within 
the  past  2  weeks.  As  the  record  shows, 
the  area  annually  suffers  from  drought 
by  the  late  summer  months. 

My  colleagues,  this  Is  an  American 
tragedy.  When  an  area  can  continu- 
ally flood  and  then  have  drought  within 
the  same  year,  nature  is  badly  out  of 
balance. 

We  all  know  that  agricultural  prac- 
tices are  such  that  they  sometimes  com- 
pound these  problems.  But  this  area  is 
so  situated  geographically  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  such  inconsistencies  under 
normal  circiunstances. 

When  nature  is  out  of  balance,  some- 
thing can  be  done  about  it.  Man  has 
devised  means  by  which  he  can  partially 
harness  and  make  use  of  nature's  mixed 
blessings. 

In  the  1930's  we  learned  the  hard  way 
that  every  drop  of  water  can  be  more 
precious  than  a  drop  of  gold.  We  learned 
that  misuse  of  God's  land  and  His  re- 
sources is  a  dreadful  crime.  We  learned 
that  better  agriculttu-al  practices  could 
mean  the  salvaging  of  our  soil.  This  is 
closely  connected  with  our  improved 
means  of  managing  that  liquefied  re- 
source— rain. 

Now  you  gentlemen  who  hve  in  the  Far 
West  and  in  the  North  know  what  rain 
is — but  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  the 
man  who  has  not  witnessed  an  old- 
fashioned  gully-washer,  what  our  prob- 
lem is. 

In  the  area  of  Waurika.  4  inches  of 
hard  rain  may  fall  in  one  evening.  Also, 
a  period  of  4  months  can  go  by  when 
there  is  not  as  much  as  an  inch  per 
month  of  precipitation. 

This  poses  a  climatical  problem. 
Coupled  with  the  utilization  of  the  land, 
the  t.vpe  of  soils  in  the  area,  the  size  of 
the  streambeds,  the  great  number  of 
small  contributaries,  the  problem  at 
Waurika  is  a  great  one. 

If  the  heavy  spring  rains  can  be  held 
in  Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks,  the  annual 
fiooding  at  Waurika  will  be  eliminated. 
Engineers  tell  us  this  can  be  done  with 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  Wau- 
rika project.  Water  for  irrigation  can 
be  made  available  with  the  construction 
of  this  project.  Thus,  the  drought  condi- 
tions can  be  alleviated.  But,  all  of  this 
is  only  too  obvious. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  citizens  who 
are  opposing  this  project.  They  are  the 
ones  whose  homes  will  be  bought  by  the 
Government  and  whose  land  will  be  be- 
neath the  reservoir.  To  those  people,  we 
can  guarantee  that  we  will  demand  that 
they  get  reasonable  consideration  for 
their  property.  But  we  cannot  throw 
away  a  project  of  this  nature  because  a 
few  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  title  to  land. 
When  the  Government  asks  citizens  to 
give  up  their  homes,  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. One  which  requires  considerable 
study  and  much  discussion.  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  these  people.  They 
do  not  wish  to  leave  their  homes.  They 
are  my  constituents  and  I  have  com- 
passion for  them  and  understand  their 
feelings.  But.  I  feel  that  the  Waurika 
project  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  area. 
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In  terms  of  flood  control,  drought  pre- 
vention, recreation,  water  supplies,  this 
project  is  a  necessity. 

My  colleagues,  I  cannot  impress  on 
you  enough  that  my  constituents  do  not 
want  a  giveaway.  They  are  not  look- 
ing for  a  pie  in  the  sky.  They  want  the 
Waurika  project  as  a  loan. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  naturally  am  con- 
cerned over  the  welfare  of  my  people 
back  home,  just  as  are  all  of  you  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress.  In  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  of  humanity. 
I  have  supported  certain  portions  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  designed  to  help 
non-Americans  help  themselves.  I  also 
expect  us  to  help  Americans  to  help 
themselves 

In  the  preamble  to  our  great  Con- 
stitution, it  is  written  that  we  will  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare"  and  that  we 
will  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  "  My  col- 
leagues, I  interpret  the  concept  of  free- 
dom of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  to  mean  that  we  must  search 
for  the  best  means  to  serve  all  of  the 
people  and  endeavor  to  see  that  justice 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  you  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  for  your  courage 
and  your  cooperation.  Many  of  you  have 
come  to  me  to  express  your  concern  on 
this  matter.  For  this  I  am  most  grate- 
ful, and  for  my  people.  I  express  heart- 
felt appreciation.  When  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  fail  to  stop  to  hear  the 
cries  of  anguish,  the  sorrow,  the  disap- 
pointment, and  the  disillusion  of  our  fel- 
low Americans,  then  we  had  better  get 
out  of  Congress.  For  we  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  are  their 
combined  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth. 


PAY  SCALES  OF  POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Halpern  I  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  once  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  an  issue  which  I  hope  will 
soon  come  to  the  floor.  For  some  time 
now  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  been  conducting  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  the  pay  scales  of  postal 
employees.  That  committee  heard  over- 
whelming testimony  in  support  of  H.R. 
9531  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  cospon- 
sor.  my  bill  being  H.R.  9539. 

The  committee  has  heard  expert  testi- 
mony stressing  the  urgency  for  prompt 
action.  Yet  the  bill  is  delayed  and  the 
hearings  continue.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  committee  will  soon  reach  a  favor- 
able decision  and  report  the  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Then  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  what  I  am  sure  is  the 
overwhelming  view  of  the  American 
people,  by  approving  this  sorely  needed, 
most  justifiable  pay  raise  for  the  postal 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  deal  in  tech- 
nicalities today:  rather  at  this  time  I 
wuuld  like  to  talk  in  terms  of  how  the 
present  pay  structure  in  the  post  office 
affects   the    postal   employees   whom   I 


know — the  men  who  work  and  live  and 
try  to  raise  their  families  in  New  York 
City. 

As  you  know  so  well.  New  York  City 
represents  approximately  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  postal  system  of  the  United 
States,  both  in  volume  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed.  The  New  York 
City  Post  Office  is  larger  than  the  en- 
tire postal  system  of  many  nations  in 
the  free  world,  including  our  friendly 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada.  If  the 
New  York  City  Post  Office  were  to  break 
down — if  the  service  were  to  collapse — 
the  entire  postal  system  of  the  country 
would  suffer  irreparable  harm,  and  the 
damage  not  only  to  our  social  life  but  to 
our  economic  life  as  well  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  po.stal  pay 
structure  is  greatly  improved  and  unle.ss 
the  postal  career  is  made  a  preat  deal 
more  attractive,  we  .shall  have  a  break- 
down of  service  in  the  New  York  City 
Post  Office. 

The  postal  employees  in  New  York 
City — including  those  who  work  and  live 
in  my  own  constituency  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens — are  tjreatly  underpaid.  An 
annual  salary  of  from  $4,345  to  $5,305 
is  simply  not  enough  to  raise  a  family  in 
the  New  York  area.  I  am  certain  that 
this  is  also  true  in  every  other  metro- 
politan area  in  the  Nation,  but  I  am  con- 
fining mvself  to  my  own  geographical 
area  at  the  moment. 

The  averaye  yearly  salary  of  the  aver- 
age letter  carrier  or  clerk  today  is  $5,005. 
After  all  the  Federal  deductions  are 
made,  this  amounts  to  an  averatie  take- 
home  pay  of  only  $78  18  a  week,  before 
State  and  local  taxes.  In  New  York 
City  $78.18  a  week  is  a  pitifully  small 
wage.  For  a  family  man  it  means 
abject  poverty.  There  is  hardly  a  job 
on  the  New  York  City  payroll— includ- 
ing such  positions  as  janitor,  street- 
sweeper,  and  garbace  collector — which 
does  not  provide  a  sub-stantialiy  greater 
salary  than  does  the  position  of  letter 
carrier  or  postal  clerk  in  the  New  York 
City  Post  Office. 

The  results  of  our  par.simony  are  al- 
ready making  their  appearance.  In  the 
New  York  City  area,  postal  and  Civil 
Service  officials  have  modified  the  en- 
trance eKamination  for  the  postal  serv- 
ice. It  is  hoped  that  this  step  will  at- 
tract the  bright,  able  and  ambitious 
young  men  .so  urgently  needed  for  the.se 
lx)sition.«.  But.  modification  of  the 
standards  will  not  attract  these  men. 
Let  us  face  it — a  wiige  to  meet  today's 
living  costs  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
turn  the  trick. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
are  fully  aware  that  postal  work  is  dif- 
ficult work.  It  requires  skill,  diligence, 
intelligence,  an  excellent  and  accurate 
memory,  and  a  high  standard  of  honesty 
and  integrity.  It  is  not  work  that  just 
anyone  can  learn  and  do. 

Many  f>ositions  in  the  supervisory 
force  of  the  post  office  require  an  im- 
mense amount  of  ability,  experience  and 
leadership.  These  supervisory  positions 
are  filled  by  men  who  came  up  from  the 
ranks,  who  showed  special  talent  and 
ambition  on  the  way  up.  We  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  that  there  has 


betni  a  constantly  replenished  pool  of 
talent  in  our  post  offices  from  which 
these  essential  supervisors  could  be 
chosen.  But.  where  are  the  supervisors 
of  tomorrow  coming  from? 

Postal  management  talks  about  mech- 
anization in  the  future.  This  is  badly 
needed.  It  must  come.  But,  mechani- 
zation is  never  uoinp  to  replace  human 
beint^s  It  will,  instead,  demand  a  higher 
def^ree  of  intelli.i.,'ence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  handle  the  machines  and  the 
electronic  devices.  It  will  also  demand 
a  far  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
talent  amont;  the  men  who  supervise  the 
mechanized  operations.  The  demand 
for  talent  and  intelligence  is  goin^  to  be 
evt-n  greater  than  it  is  today.  How  are 
we  going  to  meet  that  demand?  We  can 
meet  it  only  by  making  the  po.stal  career 
economically  competitive  with  compa- 
rable jobs  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  commendable  as  the 
administration's  act  in  coming  forward 
voluntarily  with  a  recommendation  for 
an  increase  in  posUU  and  Federal  pay  i.s, 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  answer.  The  pay 
proposal  which  the  administration  sug- 
gests offers  far  too  little  to  those  who 
need  a  raise  the  most — and  it  offers  it 
far  too  late  for  those  who  need  a  raise 
right  now. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  point.  Postal 
emiJloyees  need  a  substantial  pay  raise, 
and  they  need  it  today.  The  postal  sys- 
tem— with  its  fantastically  growing  vol- 
ume— cannot  escape  collapse  unless  we 
make  the  pay  raise  substantial  and 
immediate 

The  bill  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tl  man  from  Louisiana  has  introduced — 
H  H  953'. — and  which  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor,  will  accomplish  tho.se  things 
that  must  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  for  the  pocd  of  those  who 
.serve  the  count  it  with  such  dedication 
and  loyalty. 

I  .^incerely  urue  early  and  favorable 
committee  and  congressional  approval  of 
this  measure. 
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THE  BROTHERS  ROSTOW 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,->k 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  RousselotI  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Walter  W.  Rostow  has  assumed 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States 
with  his  drafting  of  a  report  proposing 
a  .softer  U.S.  foreign  ix)licy  toward  Com- 
munist countrie.s — see  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Everett  Dirksen  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recx)rd  of  June  18.  1962,  pages 
10758-10760,  and  the  Department  of  State 
publication  No.  7277  entitled  '"Free- 
dom  From  War."  Since  Rostow  is  the 
State  Department's  chief  foreign  policy 
adviser,  I  think  we  should  look  into  the 
background  of  this  man. 

An  article  by  Alice  Widcner  entitled 
"The  Brothers  Rostow, '  which  appeared 
in  the  August  16,  1957,  issue  of  U.S.A., 
an    Ameiican    magazine    of    fact    and 


opinion,  brings  to  light  little  known  facts 
concerning  Rostow  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  These 
facts  clearly  show  that  his  aim  Is  the 
formation  of  a  worldwide  socialist  gov- 
ernment. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
The  Brothers  Rostow 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

Relatively  unknown  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, but  extraordinarily  Influential  In  the 
fiplds  of  economics,  law,  and  International 
affairs,  are  the  brothers  Rostow- Eugene  V 
and  W.  W 

Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Is  dean  of  the  Law 
School  at  Yale  University. 

W.  W.  (Walt  Whitman)  Rostow  Is  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Center  for  International  Studies. 

Each  of  the  Rostow  brothers  has  won  high 
honors  and  holds  a  high  post  In  the  aca- 
demic world.  Each  has  occupied  positions 
of  heavy  responslbaity  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  In  the  United  Nations. 

Prolific  writers,  they  are  busily  engaged  In 
telling  Americans  what  they  should  do  and 
how  to  do  It.  Yet  close  study  of  the  Rostow 
brothers'  views — as  expressed  In  their  own 
writings — has  led  this  writer  to  form  the 
opinion  that  W.  W  Rostow  Is  bent  on  per- 
suading Americans  to  squander  a  large  part 
of  their  wealth,  and  Eugene  V.  Rostow  Is 
bent  on  hindering  their  ability  to  acquire  It. 

A  PAIR.  EVEN  AND  EQT7A.L 

The  1956-57  edition  of  'Who's  Who  In 
America"  shows  that  the  Rostow  brothers 
were  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Eugene  V.  In 
1913,  W.  W.  in  1916.  Both  hold  degrees  from 
Yale  University;  boi.h  studied  at  universities 
In  England.  Eugene  at  Cambridge.  W.  W.  as 
a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford. 

During  World  War  II.  Eugene  served  as 
special  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  and  W.  W.  served  in  the 
OSS. 

Two  years  ago,  each  of  the  Rostow 
brothers  received  t.  very  large  amount  of 
tax-exempt  support  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  economic  and  social  Ideas. 

In  December  1955,  the  Ford  Foundation 
gave  $1.600,(X>0  to  'Sale  Law  School  In  order 
that  It  might  finance  a  revision  of  the  cur- 
riculum under  the  direction  of  Dean  Eugene 
V.  Rostow.  He  promptly  announced  to  the 
press  that  the  new  curriculum  would  become 
unique  In  the  world  and  its  principal  pur- 
pose would  be  "to  Improve  Yale's  methods  of 
relating  the  study  of  law  to  history,  phi- 
losophy and  social  sciences."  ' 

In  October  1955,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
gave  a  3-year  grant  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  Center  for  International  Studies  in 
order  that  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow  might 
direct  the  drawing  of  "a  new  national  por- 
trait of  the  United  States  In  a  world  set- 
ting." ^ 

A  most  slgnlflcait  fact  In  the  Rostow 
brothers'  careers  li  that  each  served  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary  to  Gunna-  Myrdal.  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe.  W.  W.  Rostow  held  the 
post  during  1947-4S.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother.  Eugene,  who  held  It  during 
1949-1950.' 

Gunnar  Myrdal  i  Swedish  economist  and 
social  scientist  who  severely  hurt  the  econ- 
omy of  his  native  land  by  engineering  its 
disastrous  pro-Communist  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II) 
Is  the  author  of  "An  American  Dilemma" 
and  the  recently  published  "An  Interna- 
tional Economy."  books  that  are  among  the 
most  radically  leftist  documents  of  the  20th 
century. 


'  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Dec.  5.  1956. 
-  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2.  1955. 
=  New  York  Times.  5;ept.  14, 1949. 


MEASURE    FOR    MEASURE 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Myrdal  picked 
the  brothers  Rostow  as  his  special  executive 
assistants;  the  three  men  are  Intellectually 
compatible,  strong  supporters  of  concepta 
originally  embodied  In  the  proposed  U.N. 
Havana  Charter  of  1948.  Wholly  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Congress,  this  charter  called  for 
socialization  of  the  world,  Including  the 
United  States. 

Today  the  dauntless  brothers  Roitow  con- 
tinually seek  to  Implement  the  Havana 
charter's  aim  of  creating  a  single  world 
Socialist  economy,  and  each  strives  unceas- 
ingly for  adoption  of  a  measure  essential 
to  success 

Prof.  w.  W.  Ro.stow  advocates  adoption 
of  SUNFED  (a  multlblllion-dullar  Special 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  underdeveloped  na- 
tions), and  If  not  SUNFED  Itself,  then  what 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  approvingly  calls 
SUNFED  philosophy. 

Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  advocates  adoption 
of  the  U.N.  restrictive  business  practices 
proposal  which  would  set  up  U.N.  control 
over  all  American  btislness. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  Rostow- 
revlved  proposals: 

In  sponsoring  the  SUNFED  philosophy  (as 
expressed  In  the  Mllllkan-Rostow  report 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  National  Security 
Council  In  1956.  a  report  which  has  greatly 
Influenced  the  U.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress) ,*  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow  wants  the  United 
States  to  make  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
of  $10  to  112  billion  to  be  spent  "without 
any  sort  of  military  or  political  strings  at- 
tached" during  a  5-year  period  on  grants-in- 
aid  and  on  long-term,  low-cost,  unprofitable 
loans  to  underdeveloped  nations.  Professor 
Rostow  doesn't  expect  this  squandering  of 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  win  friends  few 
the  United  States  or  to  foster  free  enter- 
prise. He  appears  to  be  wholly  unworrled 
by  the  prospect  that  his  plan  *rould  mortgage 
a  large  part  of  our  country's  future  wealth 
and  would  make  International  captives  out 
of  our  hardworking  taxpayers." 

To  Insure  the  success  of  his  SUNFED  plan 
under  Its  alias  "The  Mllllkan-Rostow  Re- 
port,"  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow  envisages  adoption 
of  all  the  International  economic  controls 
that  are  standard  operating  procedxire  for 
Socialist  schemes:  International  price  stabi- 
lization, food  and  fiber  banks,  currency  con- 
trol, elimination  of  U.S.  tariffs,  control  over 
production,  consumption  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
goods. 

Like  all  Socialist  5-year  plans.  Professor 
Rostow's  Is  Just  a  starter.  On  page  59  of  the 
Mllllkan-Rostow  report,  he  and  coauthor 
Max  MllUkan  of  MIT  declare :  "Although  an 
Initial  5-year  allocation  Is  recommended,  the 
plan  would  look  ahead  for  a  longer  period, 
at  least  a  decade." 

PHorrrLESs  plan 

Also  according  to  Socialist  dogma,  the 
profit  motive  is  banned  from  such  U.S.-fl- 
nanced.  Rostow-devlsed  dealings  with  foreign 
lands.  On  page  79  of  the  Mllllkan-Rostow 
report  there  Is  the  flat  assertion: 

"The  narrow  criterion  of  whether  a  (devel- 
opment) project  can  repay  from  Its  own  reve- 
nues Is  at  best  Irrelevant  and  at  worst  may 
be  seriously  misleading." 

Thus  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  W.  W.  Rostow 
wants  the  United  States  to  put  up  at  least 
$20  to  $24  billion  for  a  scheme  In  which  prof- 
Its  are  at  best  Irrelevant  and  at  worst  mis- 
leading. 

This  explains  why  this  writer  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  brothers  Rostow — 


♦  "The  Proposed  Development  Loan  Fund," 
June  1957,  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  DC,  p.  18. 

•"The  Mllllkan-Rostow  Report,"  U.S.A., 
vol.  Ill,  No.  19,  Sept.  28.  1956. 


namely.  W.  W. — wants  to  squander  a  large 
part  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

NO  counsel,  judge  or  juht 

And  now  how  about  the  congressional! y 
rejected  U.N  proposal  sponsored  by  Dean 
Eugene  V.  Rostow.  a  scheme  called  the  U.N. 
restrictive  business  practices  proposal? 

Quite  simply,  this  proposal  would  set  up 
Iron  control  over  all  American  business  by 
establLshlng  a  U.N.  Commission  (adminis- 
tered by  International  bureaucrats  including 
Communists)  empowered  to  bring  legal 
charges  of  monopolistic  practices  and  re- 
strictive business  practices  against  Ameri- 
can corporations  which  would  be  deprived — 
among  other  dire  results — of  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  of  tlie  right  to  trial  by  Judge  and 
Jury' 

In  1954,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  told  this  writer  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  UN.  restrictive  business  practices  pro- 
posal 'operate  on  the  theory  that  the  best 
way  to  atomize  the  Institution  of  capitalism 
is  to  destroy  the  institution  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  Its  U  S.  setting  which  Is  the  last 
stronghold  of  I'ree  enterprise  capitalism." 

HIGH    ON    THE     DEANS    LIST 

Is  Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  trying  to  wreak  such  destruction? 

To  answer  -.his  question,  it  Is  necessary 
to  read  his  writings  and  to  study  his  record. 
A  major  part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the 
"Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  National 
Committee  to  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws"  of 
March  31,  1955.  This  U.S.  Government  doc- 
viment  explains  on  page  Iv: 

"On  June  26.  1953.  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell  announced  his  Intention  to 
establish  a  National  Committee  to  Study  the 
Antitrust  Laws.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  group  would  provide  an  im- 
F>ortant  Instrimient  to  prepare  the  way  for 
modernizing  and  strengthening  our  laws  to 
preserve  American  free  enterprise  against 
monopoly  and  unfair  competition. 

Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Yale  Law  School 
was  among  the  63  lawyers,  economists,  and 
professors  appointed  In  1953  to  serve  on  this 
committee.  Two  years  later,  when  Its  offi- 
cial report  was  Issued,  the  fact  became  ap- 
parent that  there  had  been  severe  dissen- 
sion among  the  committee  members,  and 
that  the  principal  dissenter  from  the  major- 
ity view  was  Dean  Rostow. 

Pages  98,  99  and  100  of  the  report  show 
that  Eugene  V.  Rostow  strongly  condemned 
the  committee's  refusal  to  support  the  U.N. 
restrictive  business  practices  proposal. 
Dean  Rostow's  own  words  (page  100)  show 
that  this  U.N.  proposal  Is  indeed  based  on 
the  congresslonally  abhorred  Havana  Charter, 
even  though  In  1954  the  State  Department 
officially  denied  the  proposal's  relationship  to 
that  charter  In  a  statement  made  to  the 
UJi.  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Dally 
News. 

Dean  Rostow  wrote  In  the  1955  report: 
"The     International    Trade     Organization 
Charter  of  Havana,  of  1948.  contained  an  im- 
portant    chapter     of     Restrictive     Business 
Practices. 

"With  the  failure  of  the  Havana  Charter 
the  Goverrunent  (actually  a  small,  deter- 
mined group  of  officials  in  the  State  r>epart- 
ment)  made  earnest  attempts  through  sev- 
eral International  bodies  to  revive  the  idea. 
Finally,  by  Resolution  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  an 
international  committee  was  appointed  to 
study  the  problem,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  action.  That  committee  has 
proposed  Draft  Articles  of  Agreement 
through  which  machinery  of  International 
cooperation  could  be  established  for  dealing 
directly    with    restrictive   business   practices. 


*  "UN.  Czar  To  Rule  U.S.  Business?"  U.S.A., 
vol    I.  No.  20,  Dec.  17,  1954. 
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These  Draft  Articles  are  largely  based  on 
the  corresponding  substantive  provisions  of 
the  Havana  Charter." 

Even  though  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  withdrawn  former  State  Depart- 
ment support  of  the  U.N.  Restrictive  Busi- 
ness Practices  Proposal,  and  even  though 
David  C.  Murchison.  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  1955  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  that  the 
U.N.  proposal  has  no  basic  procedural  safe- 
guards which  we  are  used  to  in  this  country, 
Dean  Rostow  branded  the  National  Com- 
mittee's failure  to  endorse  the  U.N.  scheme 
as  the  most  serious  defect  in  our  report. 

THE    dean's    advice 

Tliis  1955  report  of  Attorney  General 
Brownells  National  Committee  shows  even 
greater  evidence  of  Eugene  'V.  Rostow's  de- 
sire to  change  the  structural  organization  of 
the  corporation  in  its  U.S.  setting,  and  to 
reorganize  this  structure  according  to  the 
Socialist  concept  of  competition  and  cf  free 
enterprise. 

Like  Socialists'  concept  of  democracy. 
Rostow's  concept  of  these  terms  appears  to 
be  wholly  different  from  traditional  Ameri- 
can definitions  All  Socialists  believe  that 
trvie  competition  and  real  free  enterprise  can 
take  place  only  under  socialism,  i.e.,  under  a 
system  of  governmental  controls  preventing 
any  kind  of  private  management  of  busi- 
ness, frowning  on  any  kind  of  bigness  except 
that  of  big  government,  and  regarding  busi- 
ness men  as  a  class  of  would-be  monof>ollsts 
addicted  by  nature  to  restrictive  practices. 

On  pages  385.  386.  and  387  of  the  National 
Committee's  report  on  their  study  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  there  is  the  following  text 
of  Dean  Rostow's  minority  views  as  expressed 
in  his  own  words: 

"Except  by  implication,  our  report  does 
not  answer  the  key  question  the  Attorney 
General  put  to  us:  the  adequacy  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  relation  to  the  competitive 
process  the  law  is  intended  to  maintain  *  *  *. 

"Thus  we  have  not  commented  even  on  the 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  undertake  seriously  the  enforcement  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  la  section  deal- 
ing with  corporate  acquisitions  of  stock  and 
assets  I .  In  the  midst  of  a  merger  movement 
raising  obvious  antitrust  questions  in  almost 
every  day's  newspaper.  It  is,  in  my  view,  a 
defect  of  the  report  that  we  have  not  urged 
prompt  action  in  a  appropriate  case  to  ob- 
tain an  authoritative  classification  of 
section  7 

"I  should  go  further,  and  recommend  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  establish  regular  pro- 
cedvires  for  drawing  on  the  resources  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  knowledge  in  selecting 
cases  of  the  greatest  possible  public  impor- 
tance for  prosecution.  The  potential  contri- 
bution of  the  antitrust  laws  to  our  economic 
and  social  development  cannot  be  realized 
without  well  planned  enforcement  programs. 

"I  deplore  the  absence  in  the  report  of  the 
following  recommendation:  "We  also  believe 
that  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  enforced 
not  only  to  prevent  recourse  to  restrictive 
practices  but,  where  appropriate,  to  accom- 
plish stuctur''.  changes  in  these  industries. '  " 

In  a  final  dissent  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee's findings  that  American  business  has 
suflered  from  too  much  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. Dean  Rostow  declared  there  has  been 
"t>o  little." 

It  13  obvious  through  study  of  the  fore- 
going that  what  Dean  Eugene  Rostow  of 
Yale  Law  School  advocates  in  his  minority 
opinion  is  for  the  Justice  Department  to  .se- 
lect for  antitrust  prosecution  those  cases 
which  can  attract  the  widest  publicity.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  he  hopes  to  accomplish 
through  such  arbitrary  prosecution  a  struc- 
tural change  in  American  industry,  a  change 
arising    from   presumption   of   guilt   in   mer- 


gers which  he  believes  will  be  restrictive  of 
competition  in  the  future. 

This  explains  why  this  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  brothers  Roslnw — 
namely.  Eugene  V. — wants  to  limit  Ameri- 
cans' ability  to  acquire  wealth. 

THE    FREE    RIGHT    OF    ACQUISITION 

Now  wliat  really  is  our  modern  situation 
concerning  antitrust  laws,  and  what  is  or 
should  be  lethal  and  illegal  in  modern  times 
of  great  :.ndustrinl  development' 

A  few  weeks  ago.  EKniald  Rogers,  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the  New  Ycjrk  Herald 
Tribune,  pointed  out  that  "there  is  no  legal 
road  map"  t-o  srulde  the  Justice  Department 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  adminis- 
tering antitrust  laws,  and  he  said  "the  anti- 
trust jungle  Is  still  uncharted," 

Mr.  Rogers  declared  tliat  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  a>  amended  under  the  Truman 
administration  in  I'JSO  to  include  what  is 
known  as  the  Anti-Merger  Act  is  "dant^erous 
stuff"  which  limits  the  national  ability  to 
acquire  wealth  by  limiting  corixiratlons" 
right  to  acquire  assets  of  other  corpora- 
tion.s."  Yet  the  Anti-Merger  Act  is  heavily 
endorsed  by  Dean  Rostow. 

Mr.  Rogers  accu.-^ed  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Ju.stlce  r^'partment  of  recently  adopt- 
ing an  'antibuslness  strategy"  which  is 
using  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Art  in  a  "rash 
of  new  cases"  to  persecute  American  busi- 
ness men  Yet  this  is  the  strategy  ursjed  by 
Dean  Rostow   in   his  minority  opinion. 

Stripped  of  legal  doubletalk.  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act— as  orieinai:y  drawn  in  1914 
and  especially  as  aminded  in  1950 — robs 
Americans  of  their  free  right  of  acquisition 

The  1950  AnM-Mereer  Act.  .'o  much  ad- 
mired b}'  Dean  Rostow.  prevents  corpora- 
tions from  acquiring  assets  of  other  corjwra- 
tions  whenever  such  acquisition  "may  be" 
harmful  in  the  future,  even  though  no  past 
or  presert  action  by  the  acqviiring  corpora- 
tion shows  evil  intent  or  result 

Under  Icfti.^t  inter;)retation  of  the  words 
"may  be.  "  American  businessmen  and 
stockholders  can  be  stripped  of  their  basic 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  their  free  rit;ht  to  acquire  and  hold 
private  property,  and  their  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

Yet  apparently  this  leftist  interpretation 
is  stronu'ly  favored  by  the  influential  Dean 
Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Yale  Law  School 

MINORITY     PREVAILS 

Dean  Rostow  is  so  very  influential,  it  seems, 
that  his  minority  view  of  how  antitrust  laws 
should  be  enforced  has  e\  idently  become  the 
present  piolicy  of  the  Justice  Department 
Antitrvist  Division  and  has  heavily  swayed 
a  majority  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

In  the  historical  American  matter  of  mi- 
nority-majority disputes,  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting case  which  occurred  nearly  30  years 
ago.  Then  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
USA.  held  an  election  in  which  Leader  Jay 
Lovestone  defeated  Candidate  William  Foster 
by  a  huge  majority,  but  Stalin  summoned 
both  men  to  Moscow,  made  Foster  the  victor, 
and  declared:  "In  this  case  the  minority  is 
the  majority."  " 

That  was  that. 

As  has  been  shown.  Dean  Rostow  in  1953- 
54  reproached  the  majority  of  the  Attorney 
General's  own  committee  for  not  insisting 
that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  be  used  in 
prosecutions  of  business  corporations. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
its  decision  of  June  3.  1957.  found  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  guilty  of  having  violated 
the  antitrust  laws,  not  on  traditional  Sher- 


"The     Anti-Busine.ss     Strategy."     U.S.A., 
vol    IV.  No.  14,  July  19,  1957. 

'  "Stalin's  Speeches  to  the  American  Com- 
munist Party."  published  by  Central  Com- 
mittee, Communist  Party,  USA.,  New  York, 
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man  Act  grounds  but  on  those  of  sectirin  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  covering  Du  Font's  acqui- 
sition oi  23  percent  of  General  Motors  stock 
during  1917   19. 

Reliable  sources  say  that  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  handed  down  in 
the  Du  Pont  ca.'^e,  the  defendants—  who 
pleaded  their  case  mainly  according  to  tra- 
ditional Sherman  Art  issues-  had  no  idea 
that  "the  setup  of  the  Clayton  Act  would 
have  any  Importance  at  all." 

This  is  confirmed  by  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Burton's  minority  opinion  which  de- 
clared: "This  Court,  ignoring  the  Sherman 
Act  issues  which  have  been  the  focal  point 
of  8  years  of  litigation,  now  lipids  that  Du 
Font's  acquisition  imade  nearly  40  years 
ago)  violates  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act." 

Events  of  the  jiast  3  years  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  Dean  Rostow's  antitrust 
strategy  is  now  being  followed  by  the  anti- 
trust division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
both  as  to  "selecting  cases  of  the  greatest 
possible  public  imiJortance  i  publicity)  "  and 
In  newly  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  vaguely 
written  Clayton  Act 

THE    DKFE.NDANTS 

Almost  inexplicably,  and  m  .'^t  unfiriu- 
nately  for  the  good  refjutallon  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  free  world,  two  ol  the  most 
important  recent  antitrust  prosecutions  in- 
volve defendants  undtr  constant  attack  by 
the  Soviet    Union   as  'monopolists" 

In  July  1954.  the  Justice  Department 
chose  a  crucial  moment  immediately  follow- 
ing the  heroic  overthrtiw  of  the  pro-Com- 
munist Arbenz  government  by  the  people  of 
Guatemala  to  announce  its  antitrust  suit 
against  United  Fruit  Co  .  a  major  American 
Investor  in  that  country  and  a  great  contrib- 
utor to  its  welfare  The  name  "United  Fruit 
Co.  "  is  viciously  Used  by  the  Commu- 
nists as  an  anti-.Aincrlt  an.  :intirapltali.~t 
slogan.  In  fact,  Soviet  Delegate  Arkady  Su- 
bolev  hr>s  time  and  again  attacked  United 
Fruit  Co.  by  name  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  spewing  forth  a  stream 
of  Red   lies  about   the  company 

And  now  another  prime  Soviet  target  of 
t:)day.  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (whose 
executives  were  smeared  as  "merchants  of 
death"  by  Coinnuin:.'-:ts  .md  leltwiiigers  prior 
to  Pearl  Harb(jr  but  who  are  now  gratefully 
praised  by  our  country  for  their  great  share 
in  winning  World  War  II)  Is  gravely  hurt 
by  unjustified  use  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  a 
sneak,  anticapitalist  wea{K)n 

In  the  July  19.  1957.  issue  of  USA  ,  Her- 
bert A.  Philbrlck.  an  outstanding  analyst 
of  Communist  activities,  pointed  out  that, 
in  February  of  this  year,  ilie  national  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party.  USA.  called 
for  creati<in  of  a  p>werful  "antimonopoly 
coalition"  against  "the  giant  corporations" 
as  the  main  strategy  of  the  Communists' 
"path  ahead   " 

THE    EMOTIONAL    DEAN 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  pre.sein 
Republican  administration's  path  ahead 
should  be  so  heavily  influenced  by  Dean 
Eugene  V.  Rostow's  views,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  person  who  has  pub- 
licly attacketl  the  good  name  of  Gen  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  so  disgracefully  as  Dean 
Rostow. 

On  October  20,  1952,  when  Dean  Rostow 
was  almost  40  years  old  and  should  have 
reached  a  degree  (jf  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional restraint,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  In 
which  he  accused  presidential  candidate 
General  Eisenhower  of  entering  into  an  elec- 
tion campaign  popular  front  with  totali- 
tarlans.  "  and  tried  t-o  smear  General  Elsen- 
hower by  comparing  his  methods  with  those 
nf  Hlndenburg.  "Von  Papen,  and  Petaln. 

In  a  wholly  wrong  and  highly  emotional 
assumption,  Rostow  claimed  that  if  General 
Eisenliower  had  urged  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin   "to    vote    for    Mr     Schmltl"    for    US 
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Senator  In  the  primaries,  and  if  "the  fol- 
l.>wers  of  Colon  ?1  McCormick  had  been 
driven  into  the  vllderness.  "  then  the  Re- 
publican Party  "  *"ould  really  have  become 
c.ipable  of  wlnnli  g  elections  and  governing 
the  Republic  "  " 

The  quality  of  Rostow's  economic  views 
may  be  judged  hy  the  fact  that  after  his 
book  "A  National  I'olicy  for  the  Oil  Industry" 
was  published  in  :948  the  leading  executives 
of  th.it  industry  i)rotested  against  his  exag- 
f'rations  and  extremely  prejudiced  writing. 
In  an  article  for  the  "Yale  Law  Journal,  J. 
Howard  Marshall  then  president  of  the 
A'Jhland  Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  described 
Rostow's  book  as  "100  pages  of  fallacious 
assumptions  and  emotional  argument."  '■'• 

TWO    HEADS     ONE    THOUGHT 

In  view  of  the  evidence  that  apparently 
one  of  the  Rostow;  wants  to  squander  Amer- 
ican wealth  and  the  otlier  wants  to  hmit  our 
Nation's  ability  to  acquire  it,  this  writer 
Would  like  to  know  the  final  answer  to  the 
f]uestion  "What  ire  the  brothers  Rostow — 
Eui'iene  "V    and  W    W — aiming  at^" 

The  evidence  t)  be  found  in  their  own 
writings  and  recc  rd  of  activities  seems  to 
show  unmistakably  that  they  are  leaders 
among  those  who  '  operate  on  the  theory  that 
the  best  w;iy  to  atomize  the  institution  of 
c  ■j)italism  is  to  de  itroy  the  Institution  of  the 
corporation  in  Its  US   setting  " 

If  Eugene  'V  Rcstows  \lew  should  prevail 
1';  o-.ir  cojutry.  then  ,^merlcan  business 
won't  he  big  or  profitable,  and  will  be  rigidly 
controlled  by  the  United  Nations  with  the 
.So\iet  Union,  her  .satellites  and  possibly 
Red   China  among    the  controllers. 

If  W.  W  Rostov's  views  should  pervail  in 
riir  country,  then  the  U  S  Government  will 
subsidize  the  economic  development  of  more 
ilian  a  billion  undeveloped  peoples  with  the 
result  that  many  American  stockholders  of 
corporations  m.i>:ing  private  investments 
abroad  will  be  t.nancally  wiped  out  and 
American  ta.\p..yes  miijht  be  pauperized 

Two  heads  are  indeed  better  than  one,  as 
the  prosecutor  &ild  in  Dostoevsky's  "The 
Brothers  Karamajov   " 

The  American  business  man.  absorbed  wiih 
his  own  company  problems  had  better  learn 
about  what  goes  on  In  the  two  heads  of  the 
orothers   Rostow, 


WORLD  hea;..th  organization 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimou.s  con.'eiit  lliat  the  ucntleman 
from  ML'^.^oiiri  Mr.  H\li]  may  extend 
h;.s  remarks  at  thi.";  point  in  tfie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  :^entleman  from 
Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speakci".  per  your 
nomination,  as  recommended  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  through  a  Department  of 
Stale  press  release.  No.  292.  May  4,  1962, 
appointed  the  uiidersit^ned  as  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  of 
the  15th  World  ILealth  As.sembly  of  the 
World  Health  Organization— WHO.  held 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  May  8-25.  1962. 
The  Honorable  .Torn  E.  Foc.\rty.  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  the  other  congres- 
.siunal  adviser,  and  the  chief  of  our  dcle- 
fjation  was  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Mr.  Richard  N.  Gardner,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Mr.  Boisfeuillet  Jones, 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 


'  New  York   Herald   Tribune.  Oct.   22.   1952. 
"Journal  of  Comr.icrce,  June  1,  1952. 


and  Welfare,  were  the  other  two  dele- 
gates to  the  assembly. 

A  fine  grroup  of  doctors  from  civilian 
life  including  Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Merrill, 
director  of  California  State  Department 
of  Public  Health;  and  civilian  advisers 
such  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Chevalier,  of 
California,  and  Vice  President  Storm 
Whaley.  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
also  served.  Then  there  were  the  excel- 
lently trained  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
doctors  specialized  in  quarantine,  con- 
tagion, and  other  medical  problems 
which  know  no  national  boundaries  such 
as  our  Drs.  James  Watt  and  Charles  L. 
Williams.  Jr..  and  Clifford  A.  Pease  of 
AID.  Mrs.  Virginia  Westfall,  of  the  U.S. 
Mission  in  Geneva,  and  Howard  B.  Cald- 
erwood.  of  the  Department  of  State 
served  as  well.  Ambassador  Roger  W. 
Tubby  and  his  staff,  of  the  U.S.  Mission 
recently  created  in  Geneva,  individually 
assisted  the  delegation. 

There  were  additional  fine  staff  and 
secretarial  work.  Also  the  delegation 
was  most  ably  assisted  by  doctors  and 
employees  of  the  WHO  permanent  and 
regional  staffs  who  were  present  for  the 
a.ssembly.  Separate  from  our  delegation 
was  Dr,  Henry  Van  Zile  Hyde,  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
now  representing  the  WHO  executive 
board,  who  al.so  serves  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  International  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges,  in  Evanston,  111. 

IM.'RESSIONS 

As  a  physician  in  Congress  and  a  long 
time  elected  member  of  the  policy  mak- 
ing body  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
plus  a  previous  participant  in  the  World 
Medical  Association — not  to  be  confused 
with  the  WHO— I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  stated  that  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  in  full  and  enthusiastic  accord 
with  all  WHO  intent,  methods  and  ex- 
pectation. The  purpose  of  this  report 
is  to  allay  any  undeserved  impression  by 
myself  and  others,  as  well  as  to  rejxirt  t-o 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  my 
stewardship. 

In  the  beginning.  I  learned  that  the 
WHO  is  associated  with  the  United 
Nations  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
now  15-year-old  Organization  states  in 
its  preamble  that: 

The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fund;. men- 
tal to  the  attainment  of  peace  and  security 
and  IS  dependent  upon  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  indUiduals  and  states  (sovereign  na- 
tions I  . 

Of  course,  the  Organization  attempts 
to  eliminate  or  at  least  to  attenuate  the 
causes  of  disease  and  distress,  and  has 
as  its  mission  the  improvement  of  world 
health.  As  I  now  understand  it.  the 
W^HO  works  within  the  United  Nations 
on  a  parallel  with  FAO.  UNESCO.  ILO. 
ECOSOC,  and  others. 

OPERATION 

The  Assembly  works  much  like  our 
House — or  any  parliamentary  body — 
and  generally  has  two  large  reference 
committees  when  in  annual  session,  each 
chaired  by  elective  officials,  as  is  the 
Assembly.  They  are.  first,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Administration,  Finance  and 
Legal   matters,  and,  second,  the  Com- 


mittee on  Program  and  Budget.  Each 
has  subcommittees.  There  is  also  a 
committee  on  credentials  and  one  on 
nominations.  All  committee  meetings 
and  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
are  held  in  four  basic  languages  with  ear- 
phone adapters  for  proper  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  efficient  staff  handles  the 
paper  work  in  the  original  plus  three 
other  langruages  involving  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Russian. 

The  President  of  this  year's  Assembly 
was  the  Minister  of  Health  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Dr.  S.  V.  Kurashov.  Naturally 
there  is  competition  for  position,  as  in 
any  organization  of  this  size — 375  dele- 
gates— but  I  noted  routine  expediency 
prevailed,  and  attempts  were  made  at 
rewarding  technical  performance  and 
geographical  distribution  as  well  as  rota- 
tion. Certainly  representation  by  the 
"professionar"  representative  of  member 
nations  is  evident  and  possible. 

True,  on  occasion  in  committee  the 
"Doctors  "  got  bogged  down  in  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  snarl,  but  on  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  various  dele- 
gates one  cfinnot  help  but  recognize  their 
technical  abilities  and  dynamic  forward 
thinking  and  worldwide  attitude.  I  was 
surprised  tC'  learn  that  the  total  budget 
is  only  $29  9  million  for  the  next  year, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplies  less 
than  33 '3  percent — except  for  its  volun- 
tary contributions  for  specific  projects — 
even  though  the  combined  United  States, 
British,  and  U.S.S.R.  assessments  total 
over  51  percent.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
organization  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted approximately  50  percent  of  the  to- 
tal funds.  This  is  worked  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Administration.  Finance,  and 
Legal  Matters,  and  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly in  plenary  session  each  year,  on 
a  formula  based  on  capability,  recogniz- 
intr  that  no  nation  can  contribute  more 
than  one-third  or  less  than  four-hun- 
dreihs  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 

Credits  are  given  in  this  formula  for 
participation  in  the  technical  programs, 
and  basic  living  standards  are  considered. 
Interim  control  between  assemblies  is 
through  the  executive  board  with  repre- 
sentation from  the  six  regions  so  that 
24  sovereign  nations  name  the  members. 

For  example,  the  newly  emerging  Af- 
rican nations  contested  with  strength  for 
"equal  balance"  on  the  Board  this  year, 
depending  upon  population,  geographic 
location,  and  other  operations.  Although 
the  opening  session  followiiig  the  Direc- 
tor General's  report  was  given  over  to 
speechmaking  by  many  nations,  and 
later  on  during  the  question  of  "the  role 
of  the  doctor  in  world  peace,"  some  na- 
tions let  politics  and  the  opportunity  of 
using  the  W'HO  as  a  sounding  board  for 
their  phony  prattle  of  propaganda  over- 
come their  .judgment  as  to  professional 
and  technical  matters  at  hand — I  would 
say  that  generally  the  Director  General. 
Dr.  Candau.  of  Brazil,  a  brilliant  man. 
and  his  staff,  along  with  the  good  will 
and  demonstrated  intent  of  the  maior- 
ity — had  the  meeting  well  under  control 
and  democracy  and  the  principles  of 
representation  prevailed. 

PROGRAM 

The  technical  program  on  professional 
subjects — which  obviously  could  not  ce 
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limited  to  national  borders— pleasantly 
surprised  me.  First  of  all,  the  United 
Nations  is  heading  up  a  "decade  of  de- 
velopment." The  WHO  by  both  invita- 
tion and  its  own  insistence  is  correlating 
and  supporting  this  with  a  decade  of 
health.  This  involves  such  problems  as 
the  international — 

Malaria  eradication  program. 

Worldwide  infant  and  maternal  care. 

Smallpox   eradication   program. 

Control  of  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  yaws, 
venereal  diseases,  cholera  in  all  forms 
and  areas,  sleeping  sickness,  and  others. 

Worldwide  nutritional  surveys  in- 
volving its  effect  on  children,  child- 
bearing,  and  diseases,  plus  the  "world 
food  program"  with  FAO  and  interna- 
tional  conferences    planned   in   1963. 

Sanitation,  potable  water  supply,  and 
antipollution  measures  (furthered  by 
the  United  States  per  special  resolution 
this  A.ssembly  I . 

Establishment  of  national  health 
plans,  as  a  baseline  of  departure  and 
for  future  comparison  of  the  current 
health  status,  and  an  international  and 
effective  new  drug  control — as  differen- 
tiated from  the  United  Nations  Council 
on  opium  control. 

Medical  education  and  auxiliary  tech- 
nician training  to  re^'ain  levels  equal  to 
or  beyond  those  of  colonial  days,  in 
newly  independent  nations. 

Special  aid  from  a  medical  .standpoint, 
knov.iedge  and  points  of  view  to  newly 
emerging  and  newly  independent  na- 
tions in  addition  to  concept  of  No.  8. 

Increase  of  natural  and  national  re- 
sources with  which  to  control  endemic 
and  worldwide  epidemic  diseases,  and 
improve  health. 

Research  and  development  applicable 
only  to  WHO  and  all  nations,  wherein  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  penetration, 
research,  and  collaboration  behind  the 
various  "curtains." 

A  seafarer's  welfare  program  involv- 
ing almost  800,000  peoples  of  all  nations 
in  the  ports  of  the  world. 

All  the  above  involved  in  WHO's  con- 
tinuing program,  with  emphasis  on 
numbers  5  through  8  in  the  "Decade  of 
Health."  Many  of  the  above  are  well 
underway  or  are  practically  completed. 

Any  physician  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  are  get- 
ting a  great  return  for  moneys  invested 
in  prevention  of  worldwide  diseases 
such  as  malaria,  parasitic  diseases,  and 
other.s;  rather  than  fighting  them  as 
they  aie  brought  to  our  Nation  in  this 
cay  of  rapid  travel  and  universal  move- 
ment of  peoples.  In  a  few  years  malaria 
ha.s  been  over  one-third  eliminated 
around  the  world  and  its  complete  erad- 
ication is  the  objective  within  the  next 
5  years  under  the  present  programs. 
This  has  opened  up  entirely  new  areas 
for  habitation  in  Ceylon.  India.  Italy, 
Latin  .America  and  Africa  areas. 
Prevention  i.s  much  more  important 
thcai  therapy  and  there  i.s  no  doubt  that 
we  arc  gettin'4  much  for  what  we  .'-pencl 
in  technical  areas  besides  the  humane- 
ness or  making  people  more  comfortable 
and  pi\.tcclin-;  our  own  boundaries  from 
wind  driven  or  othcrwis'^  tran.sportable 
diseases.  Prevention  at  the  source 
eliminates  quarantine  at  our  borderrj, 
always  a  questionable  procedaie. 


Therefore,  the  consideration  and  as- 
sistance to  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions is  Imperative. 

Besides,  with  the  exception  of  those 
occasions  when  the  doctor  delegates  let 
politics  and  international  intrigue  in- 
vade their  technical  judgment,  there  is 
an  audible  aura  of  good  will  which  per- 
vades and  wells  up  in  thi.s  professional 
group  of  dedicated  public  servants.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Saudi  Arabia,  and  added  to 
the  agenda  in  plenary  session;  urging 
all  doctors  to  recognize  their  individual 
and  national  importance  'and  that  of 
the  WHO',  regardle.'^s  of  international 
barriers,  in  promoting  peace. 

Finally,  one  had  but  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Martin  M.  Kaplan,  D.V.M.  speak  on  com- 
parative animal  pathology  and  its  devel- 
opment with  important  discoveries  of 
biogenetic  significance  to  human  diseases 
and  new  growths,  or  Dr.  Niels  Jerne  of 
Denmark — to  be  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  soon — speak  on  the  various 
and  exciting  expectations  of  immuno- 
biology,  immunopathology,  and  the  pos- 
sibility cf  whole-part  transplantation, 
including  hearts,  kidneys,  and  extremi- 
ties; or  William  Cockburn  of  the  United 
Kingdom  speak  on  virology  and  its  po- 
tentials with  malignancies;  or  Dr.  Vin- 
ayak  Patwardhan  of  India  speak  in  his 
own  working  oflice  about  nutrition  and 
special  studies  around  the  world  in  vita- 
min aid  to  deficiencies  in  blindness, 
infant  feeding,  or  the  anemias  of  child- 
bearing  age  and  problems  in  rcabsor;)- 
tion  fall  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Erwin  Kohn,  the  WHO  Director  of  Re- 
search Planning  and  Coordination  i  ;  to 
realize  that  these  people  are  not  stopped 
by  the  Iron  Bamboo,  or  Cactus  Curtains, 
includino;  the  correlation  of  their  scien- 
tific achievements,  and  that  they  arc  out- 
standing among  the  world's  most  dedi- 
cated and  brilliant  doctors. 

NEW     WHO     Bt'ILDING 

At  a  nice  cerem.ony  on  Thursday.  May 
23,  1962,  near  the  Jura  Mountain  Range 
foothills  the  Pre~-ident,  Director  General 
and  Swiss,  plus  Genevan  officials, 
backed  by  tiie  Board  and  chief  delegates, 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  building 
carefully  conceived  and  planned.  It  is 
to  be  dedicated  at  the  16th  W.H.A.  in 
1963.  Its  design  is  in  keeping  with,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  part  of  the  complex  of  the 
Palais  des  Nationes. 

COSTS 

As  stated  above  the  general  cost  is 
just  under  S30  million  per  year  budgeted 
by  a  committee  isee  above',  and  ap- 
proved in  plenary  session.  The  various 
nations  pay  the  WHO  directly.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  special  fund  granted 
by  the  United  Nations  for  specific  proj- 
ects such  as  "aid  to  the  Congo,"  based  on 
assessments,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
malaria  eradication  program  which  was 
instigated  by  a  U.S.  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, and  new  taken  over  by  the  WHO. 
Tlierc  arc  voluntary  contributions  in  ad- 
dition to  tlie  working  budget  and  the 
special  fundo  from  member  nations,  pro- 
vidcfl  by  worldwide  foundations  such  as 
the  Kockefeller  Institute,  Ford  Founda- 
tions. United  States,  AID,  and  others. 

The  budget  is  critically  eyed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations  and  finally  sub- 


mitted by  the  Program  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  the  Administration,  Finance 
and  Legal  Committee,  which  considers 
a.ssessments,  and  thence  to  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  WHA  for  approval.  The  in- 
dividual nations  defrav  the  expenses  of 
all  members  of  their  delegations,  except 
the  chief  delegate,  who.sc  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  the  WHO. 

V.S.    DELEG.rTION 

As  stated  in  the  preamble  cf  this  re- 
port, the  U.S.  delegation  was  well  chosen, 
constituted  and  presented,  albeit  late 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  I'ub- 
I'C  Health  Service — Luther  I  ,  Terry, 
M.D. — was  properly  the  chief  delegate 
and  speaks  for  the  three  delegates  from 
our  Nation,  but  only  after  well  conceived 
and  arranged  legukir  8  a.m.  conferences, 
and  with  the  views  of  liis  many  teclinical 
assistants  and  other  advisers.  The  State 
Department  representatives  and  the 
people  from  the  US.  Mis^ioia  in  Geneva 
advise  on  protocol  and  have  "position 
papers,"  Lased  on  past  experience  and 
from  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
Washington. 

There  is  free  contact  with  the  OfTice 
of  International  Organizations,  our  State 
Department  in  Washington.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  "skull  se.s;-ions"  of  the 
entire  delegation  before  arriving  in 
Geneva  by  various  routes  would  be  con- 
ducive to  more  cohe.-ion  and  c:reat(  r  ef- 
fectiveness. This  would  require  prior 
and  earlier  planning,  and  appointment, 
in  time  for  stateside  orgaruzation;  which 
has  not  been  done  in  the  past  with  the 
changing  of  Surgeons  General  and  new 
appointees  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  HEW.  Those  with  prior  at- 
tendance and  long  exinrience  had  a 
definite  advantage  and  made  greater 
contributions.  There  were  also  times  in 
committee  meetings  wlien  our  policy 
presented  "the  ugly  American  attitude" 
of  being  the  biggest  contributor  and 
therefore  demanding  bigger  accessions 

This  m;ght  well  be  proper.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  stock  is  definitely  being 
watered  by  the  admission  and  demands 
of  many  emerging  nations  that,  accord- 
ing to  any  world  standards,  have  not  yet 
proved  and  demon.strated  responsibiLiy 
or  capability.  In  tiie  committees,  it  is 
my  beUef  that  physicians  should  sit  as 
the  U.S.  representatives,  becau.se  world- 
recognized  and  great  medical  statesman 
of  other  nations  customarily  do  so,  v.liilc 
recognizing  that  they  should  at  all  times 
be  "sided"  by  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  on 
matters  of  international  policy,  foreign 
relations,  etc. 

This  observation  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  great  majority  of  other  delegates 
were  doctors  and  spoke  as  such  in  this 
world  forum  of  professional  and  humani- 
tarian objectives.  Many  other  nongov- 
ernmental organi/.ations  have  the  pre- 
rogative of  representation — at  least  on 
an  observer  status — but  this  is  seldom 
exercised.  This  is  a  distinct  lo.ss  and  a 
disadvantage  to  our  delegation  a.s  well  as 
the  Nation. 

Our  lay  and  civilian  organizations 
should  be  members  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  WHO.  I  saw  no 
representation  there  from  the  AMA, 
WMA.  or  similar  bodies.     Tlie  vacuum 
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and  void  should  be  constructively  filled 
lu're  and  on  the  Vv^HO  lay  advisory  coim- 
cil  of  which  Dr.  Leonard  Larson  is  vice 
IJiesident  on  an  individual  membership 
basis,  while  paradoxically  serving  as 
P'csident  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. The  absence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  A.s.sociation  and  World  Med- 
ical Association  at  the  15th  a.ssembly 
was  obvious  and  noted. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
WHO  has  communication  ability  and 
regular  networks  behiiid  the  Iron.  Bam- 
ix)0  and  Cactus  Curtains  and  our  dele- 
gates and  WHO  employees  exeicise  them 
well,  on  technical  matters. 

CONCLCSIONS 

The  WHO  is  extremely  worthw  hile  and 
is  accomplishing  a  worthy  mission 
aroiuid  the  world  that  the  several  nations 
cannot  do  alone.  e\en  with  optunum  en- 
lightenment. It  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive and  even  those  nations  participating 
to  only  a  minimum  degree  are  well  re- 
paid, tangibly  and  ideally. 

There  is  no  other  place  whe:e  spend- 
ing little  amounts  now  will  return  as 
much  protection  from  disea.se  and  misery 
111  the  future,  at  great  .savings.  The  staff 
are  hard-working,  dedicated  and  devoted 
professional  people  who  are  breaking  the 
language  barriers  and  furthering  diplo- 
matic relations  aiound  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  teciinical  .sciences  and  edu- 
cating and  aiding  all  peoples  Tiiey  are 
hard-working  people  and  advancinu 
dijjlomacy  all  over  the  world  -much  is 
done  after  usual  working  hours,  and 
while  at  so-called  play,  by  individual 
contacts  with  one  another  The  organi- 
zation itself  rises  up  and  rejects  those 
who  would  inject  political  miriuue  into 
the  professional  and  technical  forum. 
Per.sonally,  I  would  liave  appreciated 
more  reverence,  and  prayers  on  occa- 
sion to  our  Supreme  Being,  while  recog- 
nizing "scope"  and  the  rights  of  "each 
in  his  own  way."  There  is  now  no  such 
time  provided  at  any  occasion. 


RLCOMMENDATION.S 


First.  By  all  means  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  participate  in  the 
WHO,  and  with  the  support  of  all  who 
represent  medicine 

Second.  Financial  supi^ort  should  be 
maintained  as  a  pure  economy,  to  say 
nothing  of  humane  and  diplomatic  bene- 
fits derived. 

Third.  The  delegation  sliould  be  con- 
firmed at  an  earlier  date  and  rehearsed 
because  of  its  importance  in  the  world 
scheme. 

Fourth.  Generally,  spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  at  this  technical  meeting 
should  be  professional  medical  and  pub- 
he  health  experts.  They  should  be 
strongly  "sided"  by  appropriate  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  State  or  of 
other  executive  departments. 

Fifth.  The  National  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  the  WHO  should  be  supported  by 
nongovernmental  organizations  around 
tiie  world. 

Sixth.  The  dedication  and  devotion  of 
tiie  professional  workers  on  the  WHO 
staff  should  be  recognized,  and  often, 
and  with  more  enthusiasm  for  their 
attainments  in  all  fields,  including  those 
of  diplomacy. 


Finally,  it  was  a  privilege  to  participate 
and  meet  these  people  and  see  their  ac- 
complishments. There  is  hope  and 
health  abroad  in  the  world  today — be- 
cause of  this  vision  and  its  effectiveness. 


KENNEDY      TRADE:      STATE      CON- 
TROLLED—NOT    FREE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi-ssoun.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wearing  the  mantle  of  free  trade,  the 
Kennedy  administration  spokesmen  are 
hard  at  work  to  substitute  political  bu- 
reaucratic decision  for  the  decision  of 
the  marketplace.  Replacing  the  tariff 
as  a  method  of  regulating  foreign  trade 
witli  Go\einment-detcrmined  quotas 
and  subsidies  does  not  free  up  and  m- 
ciea.se  trade.  It  merely  substitutes  Go\ - 
ernment  control  of  a  more  regressive  and 
illibeial  sort  for  the  mo'^t  libeial  type  of 
all— the  tarifT. 

The  opixjsmg  views  of  Hon.  P.wi. 
FiNitLEY  on  the  recently  pa.s.<;ed  sugar  bill 
Ivomt  this  up  forcefully. 

Oi'Po.si.NG   View   or   Pavl   Findley 

The  Sup.ir  Act  is  an  example  of  supply 
inrinugemeiit.  t!ie  Go%ernmeiil-control  ap- 
prij;ir)i  which  lias  alrei^dy  been  e.st^iblished 
in  v.irying  degrees  in  lobr.cct).  cutton,  rice, 
peanut*,  and  wheat  It  Is  now  being  advo- 
cated by  the  administration  fur  other  com- 
modities, n'jtably  feed  graln.s 

Supply  management  can  t.ike  various 
forms.  Of  these,  our  sugar  control  arrange- 
ment should  qualify  as  the  prototype  for 
complexity,  extent  of  Government  power, 
and  absence  of  competitive  conditions 

Government  control  is  so  deeply  imbedded 
In  .se.gar  picxinclion  and  marketing  that  e\en 
a  gap  of  1  month  between  the  expiration  of 
the  present  Sugar  Act  .ind  the  enactment  of 
a  new  one  i.s  unthinkable 

Supply  management  In  sugar  has  been  suc- 
cessful m  stabilizing  prices  and  supplies,  but 
this  h.is  been  achieved  at  a  tremendous  cost 

Prices  to  consumers  are  artificially  high 

Consumers  fork  over  the  difference  be- 
tween low  world-market  prices  and  high  U  .S 
prices. 

A  bureaucra'^y  i.s  established  to  administer 
tlie  controls,  and  this  payrcjll  becomes  a  fixed 
burden 

An  excise  tax  cf  one-half  cent  per  poimd 
is  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  This,  plus  the  tan.^ 
on  imports,  finances  the  program. 

Almost  nobody  is  happy.  Only  the  favored 
few  can  share  the  sugar-quota  pie.  and  these 
squabble  endlessly  because  each  wants  a 
bigger  cut  This  is  true  of  quota  countries 
abroad  and  the  tightly  controlled  circle  of 
domestic   producers  and   processors. 

Those  not  cut  in  on  tiie  pie  consider  them- 
selves unfairly  treated.     And  so  they  are. 

Tlie  right  to  grow  and  process  acquires  an 
artificial  value  and  becomes  capitalized  into 
the  land  and  business  enterprise.  Trade 
channels  become  rigid.  This  makes  It  diffi- 
cult— if  not  Impossible — ever  to  c.^st  off  sup- 
ply management  in  favor  of  the  competitive 
market-place  system. 

Quotas  are  such  rich  prizes  they  are  vi.sed 
as  instruments  of  foreign  policy  and  be- 
come tempting  plums  for  influence  peddlers 

The  $22  million  claim  against  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  claim  arises  because 
the  United  St.ates  did  not  pay  the  full  pre- 


mium ]>r!ce  for  some  of  the  suear  it  pur- 
chased from  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1960-61  Tlie  price  paid  wa.s  above  the  wor:d 
market,  but  still  not  sweet  enough  to  satisfy 
an  ap})etite  long  accustomed  to  easy  money. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  an  unbelievable 
chamber  of  hc^rrors  to  those  who  believe  in 
a  competitive  marketplace 

Be  as.sured.  it's  a  reality,  and  has  bc3n 
since  1934 

Through  successive  Sugar  Act."?  (suf-h  as 
tlie  one  now  before  us  i  ,  Congress  bp-;-cifies 
what  countries  will  share  In  the  sugar  pie. 
how  big  each  piece  will  be.  i.nd  also  the 
price  of  sugar  u>  consumers 

Tlie  piece  of  the  pie  set  aside  for  U  S. 
pri.iducers  Is  subdivided  by  means  of  Federal 
licenses  to  sugar  mills.  Each  mill  contracts 
for  supplies  from  individual  farniers  Arre- 
age  allotments  were  used  until  the  last  few 
years  and  authority  for  them  remains.  This 
bill  would  reimpose  ah'-.tments  beginning 
next  year 

U  S.  sugar  prcxiuctlon  has  always  been 
artifically  supported,  as  sugar  can  be  pr.- 
duced  more  economically  In  the  tropics. 

Until  19.34,  a  simple  tariff  encouraged 
domestic  production.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, all  nations  had  equal  access  to  the 
U  S.  sugar  market  by  the  tarifT  route,  and 
all  US  farmers  had  equal  access  within  the 
t.Hrilf   walls. 

Under  supply  management,  th.ere  is  no 
such  thing  as  eqvial  access  inside  or  oxitslde 
the  tarifT  walls.  The  right  to  market  is 
ap;)ortioned  arbitrnrlly  by  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment to  certain  favored  nations  and  within 
the  United  States  to  certain  favored  mills. 

The  supply  management  approach, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  sugar  or  to  corn,  is 
clearly  contrary  to  the  goal  of  free  trade.  It 
also  clearly  breeds  ill  will  among  nations 
and  heaps  new  burdens  on  US  consumers 
and  taxpayers 

Rath.er  than  extend  this  rigid  and  co.st;v 
svstem  for  another  5  years  and  thus  make  it 
all  the  more  difficult  to  return  to  a  market- 
place system,  we  should  begin  to  phase  out 
quotas,  and  establish  a  means  of  protecting 
domestic  sugar  production  more  m  accord 
with  the  competitive  private  enterprise 
system. 


NA\-Y  LEAGUE  HITS  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENTS NO  VICTORY" 
POLICY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  1  Mr.  BruceI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorii. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29 
I  criticized  the  Department  of  State  for 
it.s  rejection  of  victory  in  the  cold  war 
and  its  substitution  of  a  defeatist  policy 
of  "accommodation"  with  the  forces  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  that 
aim  to  destroy  our  Nation  and  all  that 
we  hold  dear. 

At  that  time  I  urged  President  Ken- 
nedy to  clean  house  at  once  in  a  depart- 
ment that  is  so  lacking  in  understand- 
ing and  resourcefulness  and  the  will  to 
win  that  it  offers  no  leadership  in  this, 
our  hour  of  peril. 

Because  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
our  deadly  foreign  policy  that  is  now 
termed  "accommodation,  "  over  a  year 
ago  I  introduced  House  Joint  R^-solution 
444,  "the  victory  resolution.  "  which 
would  establi-sh  victory  over  tb.e  forces 
of  the  world  Communist  movement  as 
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the  unswerving  purpose  of  American 
foreign  policy  during  this  particular 
period  of  peril  in  our  Nation's  history. 

To  this  date,  however,  that  resolution 
has  languished  without  action  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  need 
for  the  victory  resolution  has  now  been 
highlighted  by  the  clearly  indicated  "no 
victory"  policy  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fear  and 
trembling  evidenced  by  those  who  shape 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  have  no  concern  about  the  com- 
monsense  and  good  judgment  of  the 
American  people  as  to  whether  our  na- 
tional goal  should  be  victory  over  our 
enemies  or  surrender  to  them  on  the  "ac- 
commodation" plan.  As  a  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  our  people  in  this  matter  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  punsent  edi- 
torial in  Navy,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  Navy  for  June  1962  and  inquires 
whether  "victory"  has  become  a  naughty 
word.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and.  I  might  add,  to 
those  in  the  State  Department  who  might 
not  know  that  the  glorious  traditions 
of  our  country  have  not  been  repudiated 
by  Americans  outside  that  agency : 

Everyone,  we  are  certain,  will  agree  that 
this  world  we  live  in  often  seems  wacky. 
In  fact,  at  times  things  seem  to  m:tke  little 
sense  at  all.  Black  Is  white  and  white  is 
black  and  words  have  lost  their  old  meanings. 

Most  Americans  have  understood  that  we 
have  been  since  the  mid-1940's  hip-deep  in  a 
cold  war,  launched  and  ceaselessly  waged  by 
a  nation  which  has  vowed  to  bury  us.  Be- 
cause of  this,  presumably,  we  keep  2  7 
million  men  under  arms  and  spend  $50 
billion  of  our  treasure  every  year  for  defense. 

A  recent  State  Department  disclosure, 
however,  makes  one  wonder.  While  readily 
acknowledging  the  e.xistence  of  the  cold  war, 
the  Department  objected  to  niiUt.iry  officers 
using  the  word  "victory"  when  speaking  of 
It.  Explaini:ig  why  it  wns  deleted,  on  Its 
Insistence,  from  a  general's  speech,  the  De- 
partment said 

"Tlie  word  'victory  has  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  ring.  It  also  implies  an  'all-or- 
nothliig'  approach  leaving  no  room  for 
accuinm  jdatiun  " 

One  Is  mclir.ed  to  say.  "This  is  arrant 
nonsense  —  they've  got  to  be  kidding  "  Un- 
happily, they  were  not. 

If  the  State  Department  has  been  won- 
dering what  has  provoked  charges  that  it 
13  prom  .)ting  a  "no-win"  policy,  it  might  re- 
read the  remarkable  quotation  above  and 
dt'  come  rethinking. 


TARIFF  COMMISSION  SHOULD  ACT 
NOW   ON   SECTION   22   CASE 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr,  Jonas]  may 
e.xiend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  on  June  12,  1962,  I 
urged  the  Tariff  Commission  to  an- 
nounce its  decision  on  the  section  22 
case.  This  case  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Commission  since  November  21, 


1961,  and  final  briefs  were  filed  on  March 
26,  1962. 

It  is  now  June  20  and  almost  90  days 
have  passed  since  final  briefs  were  filed 
in  this  case.  This  should  have  been 
ample  time  for  the  Commission  to  ren- 
der a  decision  on  a  matter  so  vital  to 
the  domestic  textile  industo'  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens 
who  rely  upon  that  industry  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Further  delay  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  announcing  its  decision  simply 
compounds  the  injuiT  and  damage  being 
done  to  the  dome.<5tic  textile  industry 
and  workers  engaged  therein  by  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  which  permits  for- 
eii-'n  textile  producers  to  buy  U.S. -grown 
cotton  at  8' 2  cents  per  pound  cheaper 
than  domestic  mill.'^  have  to  pay  for  the 
same  kind  of  cotton. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  continue  a  policy  which  pro- 
vides a  subsidy  to  foreien  textile  pro- 
ducers who  are  comi^eting  with  our  own 
textile  products  not  only  in  the  world 
markets  but  in  the  market  here  at  home. 

I  again  call  upon  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  render  an  immediate  decision  in 
this  case.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
decision  will  not  be  favorable  for  those 
who  have  applied  for  relief  from  this 
unfair  competition.  The  continued  de- 
lay in  rendering  a  decision  is  puzzling 
to  all  who  are  aware  of  the  facts.  It 
has  been  charccd  jjublicly  that  the  de- 
lay is  deliberate  and  that  a  decision 
will  not  be  made  until  the  administra- 
tion is  assured  of  sufficient  votes  to  put 
over  its  trade  bill  in  the  House.  I  hope 
this  is  not  the  case  but  continued  delay 
in  rendering  this  decision  is  causing 
many  people  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
case.  It  is  up  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  being  used 
to  proj-.sure  Congres.«:men  to  vote  for  ad- 
miiii^tration-.'^porLsorcd  Ircri.slation.  The 
Tariff  Commission  should  be  independ- 
ent of  administration  control  and  should 
render  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  preseiited.  And  it  should  render 
those  decisions  promptly — before  the 
damage  becomes  irreparable. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  case, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  June  18  issue  of  the 
Charlotte  News,  The  editors  of  that  fine 
paper  are  aLso  deploring  the  continued 
delay  by  the  Tanff  Commission  in  dis- 
charging Its  responsibilities: 

T.\RiFFS.  Textiles,  and  the  Slows 

On  :i  major  decision  affecting  the  textile 
industry,  and  tluis  the  economy  of  the  Cajo- 
linas,  tne  U.S.  Tariil  Commission  has  devel- 
oped a  puzzlma;  case  of  the  slows.  Two 
months  after  f.nal  briefs  were  filed,  the  Com- 
mission remains  silent  on  an  industry  plea 
fi^r  mitigation  of  the  two-price  cotton  system 
which  combines  with  cheap  labor  overseas  to 
afihct  the  Industry  with  hurtful  competition. 

The  issue  is  not  comj>etition  but  the  patent 
vmfairness  of  competition  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  effect,  directly  subsidizes 
purchase  of  cotton  by  foreign  i^roducers 
using-,  in  many  cases,  modern  plants  built 
with  American  aid  and  recovery  funds. 

Because  cif  a  U  .S  subsidy  paid  to  make 
raw  cotton  competitive  in  the  world  market, 
a  foreign  producer  can  buy  a  bale  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  for  $129,  An  American  mill 
would  have  to  pay  $171, .50  for  the  same  bale 
of  cotton.  Recognizing  the  Inequity  of  two- 
price  cotton,  and  Its  source  in  Federal  law. 


President  Kennedy  mure  than  a  year  ago 
directed  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
recommend  action  to  eliminate  or  offset  the 
cotton  price  advantage  afforded  foreign  man- 
ufacturers The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recommended  an  import  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  Imported  textiles  ccjual  to  the  ex- 
port subsidy  on  raw  cotton. 

The  Tariff  ComniLssion's  delay  In  deciding 
the  offset  case  Is  inconsistent  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  has  handled  past  cases. 
Naturally,  the  domestic  Indu.stry  beclns  to 
wonder  what's  up — other  than  the  price  of 
cotton  which  in  1961  forced  t!ie  Industry  to 
pay  $386  6  miUi'jn  more  for  raw  cotton  than 
the  same  cotton  would  have  cost  oversea 
competitors.  To  North  Carolina  mills  that 
year,  according  to  Industry  calculations,  the 
added  cost  was  $113,914,407  -to  Sjuth  Caro- 
lina mills,  $113,312,200.  While  the  United 
States  makes  its  cotton  cheaper  for  the  for- 
eign buyer.  Incidentally,  It  prohibits  by  ciuat.-\ 
the  domestic  Industry  from  buylr.g  foreign 
cotton. 

The  two-price  system  Is  tinju.st  Tlie  dif- 
ferential ought  to  be  eliminated  M'^re  to 
the  Immediate  point,  however,  is  the  paraly- 
sis of  planning  caused  by  the  Tariff  Com.mls- 
slon's  delay.  The  capacity  of  the  domestic 
Industry  to  survive  hangs  uliunritely  on  its 
Ingenuity  in  creating  new  pr'x:e.sses  and 
styles  which  in  turn,  is  tied  Uj  the  time- 
consuming  business  of  planning  and  creat- 
ing new  installations  and  jjlan's 

Bureaucratic  delay  on  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental lni[>>rtance  Is  an  enemy  of  the  d"- 
mestic  industry  In  the  same  but  larger  sen.se 
that  two-price  cotton  Is  an  enemy  given 
unfair  advantage. 
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TIME  FOR   A  WOODSHED  CHAT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  too  b.id  that  we  have  so  mucli 
automatic  heating  equipment  in  the  Na- 
tion today  because  many  people  have  for- 
gotten or  have  not  even  heard  about  tl.e 
old-fashioned  wood.slied,  wliere  so  mucli 
character  has  been  built  in  the  past. 
Many  fathers  have  used  "wuodshed 
chat;:,"  to  good  advantage.  It  is  too  bad 
we  do  not  have  one  here  in  Washington 
because  that  is  what  needs  to  be  d^ne 
with  the  Navy  Department  Procurement 
Section. 

It  needs  to  be  taktn  to  the  wood.-^hcd 
for  what  amounts  to  a  summit-meeting 
type  of  "woodshed  chat."  In  short,  the 
Navy  Department  Procurrmcnt  Section 
and  procurement  sections  of  otl;er  parts 
of  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  misbehav- 
ing long  enough.  As  my  father  used  to 
say  to  me  when  we  met  in  the  woodshed, 
"E.\RL.  this  will  hurt,  but  it  will  make  a 
better  man  of  you,"  and  I  can  give  tl'.c 
same  advice  to  the  Navy. 

It  is  time  the  paddle  was  applied.  It 
is  time  that  Navy  personnel  who  auto- 
cratically conduct  procurement  actions 
on  a  sole-source  basis  and  waste  cne- 
third  of  the  taxpayers  dollar  be  held  up 
to  public  scrutiny,  exposed  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  punished  for  their  mis- 
deeds. 

Last  week,  in  speaking  of  my  15-month 
military    procurement    study,    I    again 


pointed  out  that  I  started  my  disclosure 
of  cases  with  the  AN  PRC-41  radio  set,  a 
sole-source  action  which  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  $1.3  million  more  than 
ncce.ssary.  I  said  that  in  the  near  future 
I  would  det  111  what  had  been  done  in  this 
c.\.'-t'  iiui  ,sl  ow  whrre  stated  Navy  policy 
had  been  defied,  where  incorrect  state - 
mentj  had  been  made  one  after  another, 
and  where  the  Navy  had  denied  the  tax- 
pax  eis  relief  to  which  they  arc  ent.tled 
lium  the  Clashing  burden  of  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

For  background  informatijn  on  thi.^ 
subject,  I  refer  you  to  tlie  Congressional 
Reco.;d  for  the  following  dates:  Juiv^  14. 
page  10606;  June  13.  page  10421;  June 
12,  page  10184;  June  11,  page  10041: 
June  7.  i)a!'.e  9974;  Juni'  6,  pane  9888. 
and  volume  107,  part  15.  page  20348. 

Thi'oU'.4hout  this  case  of  the  AN  PRC- 
41.  I  have  found  several  '"comnion  de- 
nominators' and  I  have  found  v. hat 
amuunt,s  to  a  plan  that  adds  up  to  de- 
frauding tlie  taxpayers  of  the  United 
State.'^  These  "common  denominators" 
are  four  people  employed  by  tiie  Navy 
Dipaitment.  Through  their  joint  ac- 
tions ihey  have  set  the  stage  in  a  single 
procurement  action  where  the  taxpayer 
uill  have  to  pay  Ihrougii  the  nose  lor  a 
portable  radio  set  that  the  Navy  ciamis 
is  urgently  needed  to  replace  equipment 
identified  as  the  Raytheon  MAY.  For 
18  years  the  Navy  has  used  the  ^L■\Y 
radio  while  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  a  superior  UHF  radio.  Now.  all 
of  a  sudden,  they  have  developed  the 
radio  and  they  need  it  tomorrow  on  an 
emergency  or  urgency  basis.  It  took 
them  IB  years  to  get  to  a  point  where  de- 
livery of  the  AN  PRC-41  is  critical. 
Wliat  is  the  emeii;ency?  Wliat  is  the 
urgency?  Why  must  World  War  II  pro- 
curement policies  be  used  in  peacetime'' 
Even  if  the  radio  i.'^  needed,  why  must  the 
taxpayer  be  penalized  by  an  overcharge 
of  34  percent  for  its  purchase? 

These  are  questions  which  we  ha\e  a 
rigiu  to  ask.  The  answers  invohc  four 
"common  denominators "  who  are  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kenneth  M.  Be- 
Lieu.  Bureau  of  Ships  Chief  Contract 
Negotiator  Dan  Weatherley,  and  two 
BuShips  engineers  known  as  S.  D,  Keim 
and  W.  M,  Shaup.  Their  actions 
brought  about  the  sole-source  procure- 
ment of  the  AN  PRC-41  and  m  almo.n 
every  case  I  am  gouig  to  prove  justifica- 
tion false  on  its  face. 

I  miglit  pause  at  this  ix>int  to  report 
tliat  I  have  information  from  inside  Llie 
Navy  Department  that  a  task  force  of 
approximately  a  gross  of  men  is  now 
workm.s;  on  the  AN  PRC-41  and  other 
cases  I  liavc  mentioned,  Tlieir  task  is 
not  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  rallicr  to 
compile  documentation  to  support  the 
Navy's  po.sition,  right  or  wrong,  in  all 
the  cases  I  have  mentioned.  They  can 
put  on  another  LSn  men  or  maybe  a  com- 
pany or  a  regiment  and  they  still  cannot 
explain  away  this  mess.  I  know  this  will 
be  denied  by  the  Navy,  but  it  is  true,  and 
I  have  tlie  word  of  honest  employees  in 
the  Navy  Department  for  it. 

Now.  just  what  is  this  task  force  try- 
ing to  justify?  What  is  it  trying  to 
establish  as  truth?  I  suppose,  for  one 
thing.  It  is  trying  to  ju.stify  the  sole- 
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source  award  of  the  AN /PRC-41,  but 
that  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of  here  and 
now.  I  am  going  to  take  up  these  men 
and  their  actions  one  by  one. 

Let  us  first  take  up  Mr.  S.  D.  Keim  and 
Mr.  W,  M.  Shaup,  who  are  identified  by 
the  code  No.  675  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 
In  summarizing  their  justification  for 
sole-so'arce  negotiation,  these  men  make 
the  followiiig  statements,  and  I  shall  add 
the  actual  facts  as  my  study  has  dis- 
closed them,  all  based  on  reports  and 
documentation  by  tlie  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Statement  A  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

.Adequate  technical  information  such  as 
manufacturing  drawings  and  complete  bi:; 
of  materials  are  not  available  fur  bidding 
purposes. 

The  truth:  The  Navy,  after  awarding 
a  $1  million  development  contract  for 
this  radio  to  Collins  Radio  Co  ,  ordered 
on  January  II,  1962,  that  manufac- 
turine  drawings  of  the  AN  PRC-41  not 
be  delivered.  The  prime  reason  for  this 
action,  it  said,  was  that  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  $14.000 — after  costing  them  a 
million  dollar.s— thereby  settme  the 
statue  to  ;)ick  the  pubhcs  pockets  for  an 
extia  $13  million  on  this  procurement 
alone.  Further  refuting  this  claim,  in 
aiding  the  company  I  selex;ted  to  prepare 
a  propo.>;al  on  the  AN  PRC-41,  I  obtained 
int-^rim  and  final  technical  reports, 
microfilms  of  related  equipment,  and  a 
technical  manual  containing  a  complete 
bill  of  materials  which  enabled  tlie  bid 
to  be  prepared.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
\alid  bid,  an  excellent  one,  refutes  state- 
ment A  even  further. 

Statement  B  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

The  Bureati  of  Ships  is  not  in  a  p^isitii  :i 
to  make  available  sufficient  complete  and 
accur.ite  technical  information  for  an  Inviia- 
llon  for  bid  prior  to  completion  of  the  equiii- 
meni  im;)rov',nieni  program. 

The  truth:  The  fact  that  material 
mentioned  in  Statement  A  was  obtained 
by  me  is  a  direct  refutation  of  the  con- 
tention of  Statement  B.  Also,  it  mieht 
be  mentioned  that  the  BuShip.^  not  be- 
ing in  a  position  to  make  information 
available  was  due  to  manipulation  of  thi.-^ 
information  for  the  benefit  of  Collins 
Radio, 

Statement  C  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

C  >;;:n.';  is  the  only  company  capable  of 
completing  the  manufacturing  drawings  In- 
corporating all  of  the  Marine  Corps  Eq\n;i- 
ment  Board  recnmniendatinns  necessary  f'  r 
.service  approval  of  the  production  of  AN 
PRC— 41  equipments,  also,  eftablishing  a 
complete  bill  of  materials  based  on  their 
background  and  experience  with  the  devel- 
upniental  and  service  test  model  eqiiipnient'^ 
No  appro\ed  preproduction  model  AN  PRC- 
41  is  available  for  bidders. 

The  truth :  There  is  presently  available 
a  service  test  model  which  can  serve  for 
bid  preparation.  It  is  available  and  was 
in.spected  at  Quantico  Marine  Base  by 
representatives  of  the  firm  I  asked  to  pre- 
pare the  bid.  Actual  documentation  in 
the  sam.e  Navy  justification  statement 
establishes  that  any  company  with  a 
proven  capability  in  the  UHF  field  can 
manufacture  the  radio  and  submit  com- 
plete drawings.  The  job  is  an  assembly 
job,  and  no  more. 


Statement  D  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

Collins  Is  the  only  company  capable  cf 
esuablishlng  accurate  production  costs  based 
on  Navy  audited  known  development  costs 
of  both  parts  and  labor  involved  in  the  m.^nu- 
1  axrture  '.if  six  ser\  ice  test  models. 

The  truth:  The  statement  is  false  on 
its  face  and  is  proven  so  by  the  fact  that 
a  bid  was  submitted  whicli  included  a 
completely  priced  bill  of  materials  which 
differed  from  Collins  proposal  for  the 
identical  equipment  by  less  than  onc- 
lenth  of  1  percent.  The  company  I 
a.'-ked  to  bid  was  even  more  detailed  in 
Its  presentation  in  accordance  wiiii 
statemer.t  D  than  was  Collins  since  the 
CoUuis  proposal  in  no  way  included  a 
completely  priced  bill  of  materials.  This 
bid.  incidentally,  was  submitted  by  me 
and  not  by  th.e  company.  Tliis  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  its  original  bid  was  ex- 
cellent and  would  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers $1.3  million. 

Statement  E  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

Collins  designed  and  developed  tlie  AN 
ARC  '1  and  Is  currently  In  limited  produc- 
tion. Maximum  development  cost  savings 
and  technical  advantages  have  been  realized 
in  the  AN  PRC-41  from  the  applicable  ident- 
ical and  modified  design  of  the  ARC-51. 
Cost  reductions  of  such  portions  of  the  ARC- 
51  used  would  be  possible  only  from  a  Co;- 
11ns  production   contract   for  the   PRO— 41. 

Tlie  truth:  Collins  was  paid  to  design 
and  develop  the  ARC-51,  There  can  be 
no  correlation  between  cost  factors  for 
the  two  equipments  since  the  ARC-51 
costs  m  the  neighborhood  of  $24,000  per 
system  and  the  cost  of  the  PRC-41  is 
four  times  less.  Additionally.  Collins — 
with  all  its  leadtime.  special  tooling,  de- 
velopment knowledge,  and  technical 
competence  the  Navy  speaks  of — still 
wants  to  charge  34  percent  more  for 
putting  the  radio  together  than  the  firm 
I  asked  to  bid.  This  additionally  refute^s 
statement  E. 

Statement  F  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

The  1750  channel  frequency  synthesizer, 
used  m  the  AN  PRC-41  was  developed  ai.d 
perfected  by  Collins  for  the  ARC-51.  This 
"heart  of  the  set"  assembly  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  produce,  requiring  far  above  average 
technical  know-how  and  manufacturing  ex- 
perience to  achieve  the  electrlc;tl  and  me- 
chanical perfection  necessary  to  provide  the 
100-kilocycle  channel  spacing  and  12-kllo- 
cycle  frequei.cy  stability. 

The  truth:   The  accompanying  docu- 

metitation  in  the  same  statement  of 
lustification  makes  this  contention 
totally  false.  A  statement  that  "it  is 
considered  that  any  company  that  has 
a  proven  capability  for  performance  in 
producinp  UHF  radio  pack  sets  cou'.d 
manufacture  the  AN  PRC-4r'  was  made 
on  page  4  of  this  same  justification  for 
negotiation,  only  to  be  totally  denied  in 
th'^  summary  statement  F.  Any  quali- 
fied manufacturer  could  assemble  this 
set  and  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Keim 
and  Shaup  cannot  offset  this  conclusion. 
Statement  G  by  Keim  and  Shaup: 

Cnnu;s  i.":  the  only  company  with  a  proved 
capability  and  performance  in  the  UHP  port- 
able radio  set  field  of  the  AN  PRC-41  type 
that  IE  tooled  and  eeared  to  produce  and  de- 
liver the  PRC^l  with  least  delay,  Collins 
has  success!  ully  produced  PRC— 41  service  test 
models  which  have  been  tested  and  ev. •,;■;- 
ated  by  the  Marine  C'Lirps  Equlpm.ent  Bo.ird 
and  approved  for  Marine  Corps  use 
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The  truth:  Again,  the  statement  is 
f'llse  on  its  face  because  my  proposal 
set  up  a  projection  for  delivei-y  of  a  com- 
pletely finished  and  tested  product  that 
uas  superior  to  the  delivery  schedule  of 
Collins.  Alsc  in  statement  G,  Messrs. 
Keim  and  Shaup  make  the  statement 
that  a  service  test  model  does  exist,  there- 
by refuting  their  own  statements  about 
models  in  statement  C  of  the  same 
justification  document. 

That  deals  with  Mr.  Keim  and  Mr. 
Shaup.  They  made  seven  statements  of 
justification.  All  are  false,  highly  ques- 
tionable, or  open  to  intelligent  inquiry. 
On  this  basis  alone,  these  two  men 
should  be  severely  reprimanded  and  re- 
moved from  their  positions  of  trust  be- 
cause this  is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
happened,  as  my  future  statements  on 
procurement  will  bear  out.  In  the  in- 
stance of  code  675,  Mr.  Keim  and  Mr. 
Shaup,  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  "justi- 
fied" for  years. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Weatherley. 
the  chief  contract  negotiator.  What 
has  been  his  role?  Simply  stated,  it  has 
been  this:  While  Keim  and  Shaup  ap- 
parently arranged  the  justification  so 
that  the  contract  would  go  to  Collins, 
Mr.  Weatherley  worked  at  the  turn- 
stiles, keeping  anyone  but  Collins  from 
getting  into  the  ballpark.  His  role  was 
simple.  He  turned  down  any  company 
that  wanted  to  bid.  He  did  this  to  the 
firm  I  asked  to  bid.  On  April  5.  1962.  he 
refused  Arvin  Industries.  Columbus,  Ind  , 
an  invitation  to  bid  on  this  equipment. 
In  so  doing,  he  acted  in  direct  violation 
of  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  as 
stated  in  April  1959.  In  that  policy 
statement  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
stated  that  even  though  a  procurement 
action  was  to  be  of  a  negotiated  variety, 
this  was  not  to  preclude  participation 
by  any  other  firm.  That  was  and  con- 
tinues to  be  policy.  It  has  never  been 
canceled,  but  Mr.  Weatherley  acted  in 
violation  of  that  policy  to  keep  other 
companies  out  to  protect  Collins  from  all 
competition.  For  this  violation,  he 
should  be  reprimanded  and  discharged, 
and  the  Justice  Department  should  be 
asked  to  determine  which  section  of  the 
United  States  Code  has  been  violated. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  next  level  of 
the  bureaucracy  that  is  costing  this  Na- 
tion one-third  of  its  defense  dollar  in 
waste.  Let  us  elevate  this  statement  to 
the  upper  echelons. 

After  Mr.  Keim  and  Mr.  Shaup  set  the 
stage  for  the  award  to  Collins,  after  Mr. 
Weatherley  kept  out  any  other  compe- 
tition, it  fell  to  Mr.  BeLieu  to  make  the 
final  determination.  Acting  on  what  he 
had  been  told  by  his  staff,  he  certified  in 
his  determination  and  findings  of  sole 
source  that  the  property  to  be  procured 
is  technical  and  specialized,  in  effect  ig- 
noring evidence  supplied  in  the  justifi- 
cation for  negotiation  which  said  that 
any  company  that  had  the  proven  capa- 
bility in  the  field  could  make  the  radio. 
Mr.  BeLieu  also  certified  that  the  prop- 
erty required  an  extended  period  of  prep- 
aration for  manufacture.  This  applies 
to  any  company  in  any  case  and  is  a 
Simple  statement  that  it  is  necessary  to 
adjust  machinery  and  plant  facilities,  se- 


cure materials  and  component  parts  be- 
fore starting  manufacture. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  BeLieu  certified  that 
procurement  by  competitive  bidding  will 
undoubtedly  delay  procurement  and 
thereby  set  up  a  case  of  urgency  of  de- 
livery of  this  equipment.  This  is  a  key 
portion  of  the  justification  and  is  proven 
false  by  the  facts  that:  first,  it  wa.s 
proven  that  the  industry  I  asked  to  bid 
could  exceed  the  Collins  delivery  sched- 
ule: second,  the  climate  of  urgency  has 
been  proven  false  and  has  been  further 
dis.sipated  by  the  fact  that  the  procure- 
ment has  been  delayed  a  month  since  I 
started  proving  how  phony  the  whole 
thing  is;  and  third,  a  new  determination 
and  finding  have  been  i.ssued  in  this 
space  of  1  month  attempting  to  rejustify 
a  sole-source  award  to  Collins,  when  a 
period  of  4  months  was  consumed  in  first 
preparation  of  a  similar  document. 

Mr.  BeLieu,  therefore,  is  t^uilty  of  cer- 
tifying falsehoods  as  truths,  and  he  has 
failed  to  check  on  the  veracity  of  state- 
ments by  his  staff.  He  has  proven  his  in- 
competence in  this  and  in  other  matters 
which  will  be  brought  to  li.^ht  in  the 
future. 

There  you  have  the  ingredients  of  what 
is  at  the  least  a  teamwork  effort  to  see 
that  one  and  only  one  company  gets  a 
Government  contract  that  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $1.3  million  more  than  nec- 
essarv.  There  you  have  the  ingredients 
of  a  frantic  effort  to  p,et  new  equipment 
that  will  replace  equipment  used  for  18 
years.  You  also  have  the  iniiredient.s  of 
an  18-year  waste  of  money  on  this  one 
development  that  I  will  trace  in  a  future 
rcpcit  on  this  matter 

If  we  437  Members  of  lhl.^  House  were 
cosrcckholders  m  a  business,  and  if  it 
were  found  that  our  purchasing  agent 
was  wasting  substantial  amounts  of  our 
invested  capital  in  buying  material  and 
equipment  needed  by  our  company,  there 
would  be  a  minute  examination  of  the 
situation.  If  it  were  found  that  this 
person  had  been  wasting  money  at  a 
much  larger  scale  than  originally 
thought,  he  would  be  removed  from  his 
job,  regardless  of  his  excu.ses  or  motiva- 
tions. We  all  will  agree  to  that.  What 
I  have  jUi>t  outlined  is  what  would  hap- 
pen m  the  business  world — the  stock- 
holders would  in.sist  on  a  sensible  spend- 
ing program. 

We  are.  in  fact,  stockholders  in  an- 
other, much  larger  corporation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  this  giant  enterprise  known  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  20 
years  I  have  listened  to  complaints  about 
waste.  Federal  debt,  inflation  and 
squandering  of  the  tax  moncy.'^.  Many 
times.  I.  too,  have  complained. 

We  have  had  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions of  various  branches  of  Government. 
We  have  proven  waste  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice we  are  daily  proving  that  more  of  the 
tax  dollar  is  thrown  away.  Can  anyone 
tell  me  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this 
waste  of  the  tax  dollar  has  been  penal- 
ized? 

Government  contracting  officers,  engi- 
neers, admirals,  generals.  Secretaries. 
Assistant   Secretaries,    all    come    before 


Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  explain  and  to  justify  their  ex- 
penditures. All  have  been  on  the  record 
as  to  wasteful  practices — and  all  have 
continued  to  exercise  the  same  policies 
after  appearing  in  this  Capitol  befoie 
various  committees. 

In  explaining  the  financial  operation 
of  their  departments,  these  people  are 
always  i)roper  and  correct.  Their  word.s 
roll  unctuously  off  their  tongues  and 
they  have  high  sounding  justifications  or 
explanations  for  the  most  outlandish  of 
practices  Once  the  spotlight  of  na- 
tional attention  is  off,  however,  the  tide 
of  wasteful  practices  continues  to  sweep 
the  beach  and  continues  to  bury  the  tax- 
payer in  an  ever-increasing  debt  and 
higher  taxes 

My  study  of  military  procurement, 
covering  the  last  15  months,  has  been 
detailed  and  exhaustive.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  pinpoint  the  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  waste  and  I  think  it  Is  time 
that  punishment  be  attached  to  acts  of 
official  stuiJidity  or  cupidity. 

The  ca.se  I  have  detailed  today  is  just 
one,  the  first  one — if  you  please — of 
many  I  have  on  file.  I  think  I  have 
proven  that  an  investiuation  is  manda- 
tory, and  I  think  I  can  prove  that  Mi 
BeLieu,  Mr  Weatherly,  Mr.  Keim  and 
Mr.  Shaup,  should  be  discharged  at  the 
very  U  ast.  I  can  also  produce  evidence 
in  other  cases  of  varying  nature,  and  I 
intend  to  do  just  that. 

All  this  waste  of  the  taxpayers"  money 
is  not  accidental.  All  of  the  wasted 
money  does  not  stay  in  industry.  Ob- 
viously, much  of  it  comes  back  to  some 
civilian  per.sonnel  in  the  form  of  kick- 
backs, payoffs,  and  other  types  of  lar- 
gesse. There  are  facts  that  are  going  to 
come  to  light  .soon  that  will  even  prove 
some  of  this,  and  then  we  will  be  prying 
the  lid  off  this  rotten  .scandal  of  military 
l):ocurt'ment. 

In  future  days  and  weeks  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  state  my  ca.se.  and  I  only 
hope  the  Navy  keeps  its  people  working 
hard  to  try  to  explain  away  what  I  bring 
to  light  By  doing  this  it  will  simply 
prove  what  I  am  contending — that  there 
is  a  .';candal  in  military  procurement  that 
the  Navy  and  others  are  t^'rrified  will 
come  out  into  the  open.  By  working; 
overtime  to  justify  its  incompetence  and 
inefficiency,  the  Navy  is  adding  weight  to 
my  case.  If  it  simply  stated  that  it  rec- 
ot-'iiizcd  there  are  inefficiencies,  it  would 
be  one  thing.  But  its  "close  ranks 
auainst  the  enemies"  approach  proves 
what  I  am  saying — that  the  Navy  blindly 
protects  its  own  with  the  result  that  the 
welfare  of  the  taxpayers  is  extremely 
.•-fcondary.  That  is  why  I  say  to  you  to- 
day that  Earl  Wilson  is  only  interested 
in  .seeing  that  the  taxpayers"  money  is  no 
longer  wasted.  That  is  his  sole  ob- 
jective, and  he  feels  that  his  is  a  right 
cau.se. 


EDUCATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nixl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th.c 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  membe:-ship  a  scries  of  issues 
touching  upon  the  educational  structure 
which  demand  our  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  every  aspect  of  the  Nation's 
educational  system  and  public  educa- 
tion's suinificance  to  national  intere.'-t 
and  int^Miiational  relations.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  F^oreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  am  con.-traincd  to  make  scv- 
i  lal  observations  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  relevant  to  the  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems witii  which  this  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, the  outcome  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  thi'  extent  to  which  the 
total  population  s  prepared  to  implc- 
meiit  and  cooperate  with  our  legislation. 

The  House  will  soon  be  presented  for 
debat^^  a  package  of  education  bills  by 
the  Cummittee  on  Et'ucation  and  Labor. 
C;ur  colleagues  on  tliat  committee  under 
the  alie  leadersh  p  of  its  dislin'-'uished 
chairman,  the  uentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Powell!  ,  have  worked  hard  dunni: 
this  session  and  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  many 
hours  they  have  d'voted  often.  I  suspect, 
to  the  sacrifice  ol  other  demanding  as- 
si  ■nmeiiU'^,  bccaii.'^c  they  were  convinced 
that  progress  and  expansion  of  educa- 
tion is  just  that  v:tal  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 

On  February  6,  ti;e  Pie.iident  referred 
his  message  on  education  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  setting 
forth  the  urucnt  need  for  LTeater  Federil 
support  of  school  services  and  facilities 
and  for  a  more  intense  pro:rram  if  educa- 
tion is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
changing  times.  In  this  historic  docu- 
ment the  President,  emphasizing  the 
Government's  res.3onsibility  for  guaran- 
teeing enlarged  educational  opi^ortuni- 
ties  for  all.  makes  clear  this  obligation 
not  as  a  matter  o:'  charity  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economic  and  political  necessity. 
In  it  he  stressed  the  following : 

First.  Tiic  timi  is  upon  us  when  the 
fulfillment  of  the  democratic  ideal  that 
every  American  d^'-erves  the  opiJortunity 
to  attain  the  hig  lest  level  of  education 
of  which  he  is  capable 

Second.  No  tas;<  before  our  Nation  is 
mjre  important  than  exixinding  and  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
all  our  people. 

Third.  Education  is  both  the  founda- 
tion and  the  unifyin.;  force  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  It  is  the  mainspring 
of  our  economic  f  nd  .social  progress.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  profitable 
investment  soCiCty  can  make  and  tlie 
richest  reward  it  can  confer. 

But,  the  President  expressed  serious 
anxiety  over  the  followiim  conditions: 

Fir-st.  Our  educational  system  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  problems 
and  nerds  of  cui'  complex  technological 
society. 

Second.  Too  m?ny  are  illiterate  or  un- 
trained and  thus  cither  unemployed  or 
underemployed.     ' 

Third.  Ton  mary — an  e.'^timated  1  mil- 
lion a  year— leave  school  before  complet- 
ing high  school,  the  bare  minimum  for 
a  fair  start  in  modern  day  life. 


Fourth.  An  educational  system  which 
is  inadequate  today  will  be  worse  tomor- 
row unless  we  act  now  to  improve  it. 

Fifth.  Too  many  receive  an  education 
diminished  in  quality  in  thousands  of 
districts. 

Sixth.  Elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  the  foundation  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  There  is  little  value  m 
our  efforts  to  broaden  and  improve  our 
higher  education,  or  increase  our  supply 
of  such  skills  as  science  and  engineer- 
ing, without  a  greater  effort  for  ex- 
cellence at  this  basic  level  of  education. 

Seventh.  With  our  deficiencies  grow- 
ing more  critical,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  another  year  m  mounting  a  national 
effort  to  elt  minate  the  shortace  of  class- 
rooms, to  make  teachers'  salaries  com- 
petitive and  to  lift  the  quality  of  insti-uc- 
tion. 

Eighth.  With  our  mobile  population 
and  demanding  needs,  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  local  or  State  action  alone, 
this  is  a  national  concern. 

Sev(  ral  of  the  bills  subsequently  intro- 
duced intended  for  implementing  tlx' 
Presidetifs  call  for  action  concentrate 
on  problems  of  mass  education  and  adult 
illiteracy.  Paraphrasing  the  President's 
me.ssate  shortly  after  he  took  office  last- 
year:  If  a  free  society  cannot  extend 
free  education  to  its  poor  or  if  a  society 
cannot  make  education  "take  "  among 
its  common  people,  it  cannot  serve  the 
long -term  needs  nor  guarantee  security 
for  the  few  who  are  rich  or  educated  or 
both.  Lacking  a  system  of  public  school 
education  which  genuinely  educates,  in- 
ternational fame  which  has  traditionally 
been  ours  and  made  us  the  idol  of  other 
nations  and  peoples  who  believed  that 
under  our  system  it  was  possible  to  pa.ss 
from  "rags  to  riches"  or  to  move  from  a 
log -cabin  to  the  Presidency,  may  be 
forfeited. 

Finally,  quoting  from  Tliomas  Jeffer- 
son in  1816,  the  President  added: 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  in  a  suite  of  civilization,  it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

And.  as  the  President  concluded,  that 
statement  is  even  truer  today  than  it 
was  146  years  ago.  The  thought  was 
expanded  some  50  years  later  when  Lin- 
coln declared  that  the  world  could  not 
remain  half  slave  and  half  free.  Tech- 
nolo::y  and  communication  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  globe  force  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  no  nation  can  survive 
and  thrive  in  this  cia  of  automation 
and  nuclear  v.eapor^-^  and  rising  ex- 
pectations half  educated  and  half  il- 
literate. 

It  has  been  well  stated  that  'a  gov- 
ernment resting  upon  the  will  of  the 
people  has  no  anchorage  except  in  the 
peojile's  intellii:ence."  Or  stated  by  an- 
other, "Education  is  the  essence  of  the 
state,  and  the  state  depends  upon  edu- 
cation." Who  can  argue  or  even  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  the  human  personal- 
ity and  the  political  foundation  of  his 
community  together  with  educational 
preparation  reflect  each  other?  The 
end  of  the  state  is  not  only  life — 
mere  life  may  be  such  as  to  be 
intolerable.  But  the  end  of  the  state 
mu-t  increasingly  become  "the  good 
life,"  the  meaningful  life  for  tomorrow 
as  much  as  or  more  so  than  for  today. 


In  this  age  when  political  interrelation - 
shiiJs  and  economic  interdependence 
dominate  all  else  and  thus  is  a  directing 
force,  the  good  life  is  possible  for  those 
who  are  genuinely  literate  and  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  to  join  the  uni- 
versal current  which  now  sweeps  man- 
kind forwaid  toward  higher  goals. 

Coiioequently,  from  our  vantaged 
position  Conf:ressmcn  have  the  respon- 
sibility as  a  national  aim  of  promoting 
among  the  American  people,  esp'cially 
the  educators,  the  idea  that  education 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  end  for 
the  individual,  but  of  vital  significance 
to  the  general  welfare  and  our  ultimate 
survival.  And  this  must  become  the  end 
in  education  toward  which  we  strive 
Education  for  the  totality,  at  least  func- 
tional literacy,  is  the  foundation  on 
which  this  society  must  ultimately  rest 
if  we  are  to  experience  stability  and  na- 
tional dignity  on  the  new  world  front 
which  is  nov,-  taking  shape. 

Philip  Mor  ison.  a  professor  of  phys- 
ic>.  in  his  pamphlet  "The  Growth  of 
Knowledge:  The  New  Threat  to  Educa- 
tion "  makes  the  point.  I  am  told,  that 
the  practice  of  today  is  not  the  practice 
of  tomoirow  and  the  barrier  between  the 
once  educated  man  and  reality  grov.s 
higher  each  day. 

The  immediate  problem  before  us  all, 
educators,  administrators,  legislators, 
community  leaders,  parents,  is  twofold; 
First,  how  to  provide  facilities  to  meet 
th"  educational  requirements  of  a  spiral- 
ing  pupil  enrollment  and  ureent  needs 
0."  an  illiterate  adult  population:  second, 
how  to  assist  educators,  administrators, 
and  parents  desirous  of  promoting  re- 
forms in  educational  methods  and  guid- 
ance to  prepare  and  develop  youth  for 
greater  citizen  responsibility,  to  arm  the 
young  with  facts  and  practical  funda- 
mentals and  traditional  human  values 
transferable  to  actual  employment  situ- 
ations and  of  real  service  in  life  situa- 
tions and  dilemmas. 


PLEA     TO     SAVE    AMERICAN     SHIP- 
BOLDING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  D.^nielsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas? 

There  was  nn  objection. 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representati\'e.s  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  published 
by  that  paper  on  Wednesday.  June  20, 
1962.  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
Evening  Star  by  John  J.  Grogan.  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
k  Shipbuilding  Workers  cf  America, 
AFI^CIO.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
John  Grogan.  an  outstanding  leader  of 
the  American  labor  movement  and  a 
longtime  mayor  of  Hoboken.  N  J  ,  a  city 
in  my  congressional  district. 

The  shipyards  in  this  country,  both 
new  construction  and  repair,  are  in  a 
very  depressed  condition.     Nov    we  are 
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informed  by  an  article  by  Allen  M. 
Smythe  that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  is  buying  steel  from  Germany  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  naval  ships 
m  U.S.  navy  yards. 

The  U  S.  merchant  marine  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  commerce  and  our  de- 
fense. It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to 
have  modern  ships  and  modern  ship- 
yards. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  above- 
mentioned  news  item  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Plea   To   Save  American  Shipbuilding 

Industry 
On  June  4,  you  printed  an  article  by  Allen 
M  Smythe,  on  the  use  of  foreign  steel  in 
US.  naval  vessels.  Vice  Adm.  George  F. 
Beardsley.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Materiel,  stated  the  Navy  saved  $153,000 
over  domestic  prices.  This  article  merely 
illustrates  the  problems  tod.iy  being  faced 
by  shipyard  workers  and  by  the  entire  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  and  repair  industry,  be- 
cause of  the  obsolescence  of  our  yards  and 
the  lack  of  work  in  them. 

The  article  states  that  the  Navy  has  re- 
cently ordered  Adm.  Ralph  K.  James,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  to  visit  the  modern 
shipyards  and  steel  mills  of  Etirope  to  dis- 
cover how  their  metliods  and  equipment 
are  better  than  ours,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  raise  our  industry  from  the  morass  of 
antiquity   into   which   it  has   fallen. 

Certainly.  Admiral  James  and  Vice  Admiral 
Beardsley.  who  are  most  conscientious  and 
dedicated  officers  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  are  faced  with  an  almost  in- 
tolerable situation  when  they  are  asked  to 
operate  with  outmoded  and  antique  plant.s 
and  material. 

We  seem  today  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
repair  industry,  to  have  worked  ourselves 
Into  a  vicious  circle.  Construction  of  ves- 
sels is  expensive  because  our  yards  are 
antique  and  obsolescent,  and  because  so 
few  vessels  are  being  built;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  so  few  vessels  are  being  built  becau-i; 
construction  of  vessels  is  expensive. 

Our  shipyards  were  mostly  built  for  con- 
struction during  World  Wars  I  and  II.  where- 
as European  yards  have  been  constructed 
after  World  War  II.  They  are  modernized 
and  up  to  date.  Facilities  have  not  been 
modernized  in  the  Unitec'  States  to  the  same 
extent  because  there  is  InsufRcient  work  to 
pay   for  the  amortization  of  modernization. 

We  must  end  this  vicious  circle.  Certain- 
ly, given  the  modern  equipment  of  foreign 
yards,  the  U.S.  shipyard  workers  could  out- 
produce the  foreign  shipyard  workers  at  any 
time.  We  saw  this  during  W'orld  War  II. 
when,  because  of  production  line  methods 
and  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  we  were 
able  to  build  ships  that  cost  less  per  ton 
than  vessels  built  abroad,  despite  our  higher 
w..ges  and  better  working  conditions.  With 
design  research  and  the  planned  replace- 
ment of  our  obsolete  fleet,  this  could  still 
be  effective. 

Prof.  Edward  B.  Shills,  associate  chairman 
of  the  geography  and  industry  department 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, pointed  up  the  situation  when  he 
stated:  "Expenditures  for  payroll  for  foreign 
seamen,  capital  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction of  ves&els  In  foreign  yards,  repair 
in  foreign  ports  and  the  cost  of  shipping 
American  goods  in  the  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, all  contribute  to  a  flow  of  Annerlcan 
dollars  abroad  in  huge  amounts," 

It  is  time  that  the  national  welfare  of 
the  United  States  be  reviewed,  because  we 
arc  now  going  to  see  our  merchant  marine 
and  shipbuilding  industry  going  the  way 
of  the  r:\ilroads  which  are  bankrupt,  and 
our  :iirltnes  which  are  in  precarious  financial 
position.  Can  we  afford  to  have  the  entire 
tfiinsportation  cfimplex  oi  the  United  States 


rendered  completely  obsolescent''  This  is 
the  path  that  we  are  now  going.  Certainly. 
even  an  increase  In  present  operating  and 
construction  subsidies  would  be  a  very  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  the  augmented  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

If  we  encourage  the  replacement  of  ovir 
obsolete  fleet,  we  could  plan  on  the  same 
type  of  productlon-Une  economy  which  has 
served  us  well  in  other  Industries  !ind  made 
us  mor?  than  competitive  with  other  na- 
tions. Despite  our  higher  wages  we  can 
compete,  and  preserve  for  this  country  thai 
part  of  our  gold  outflow  which  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  obFolescence  of  our  trans- 
portaticn  complex.  We  must  decide  to  use 
our  fleet  and  not  to  let  It  die  in  the  moor- 
ings of  ovir  reserve  fleet:  we  must  upgrade 
our  msrltlme  Industry,  not  downgrade  It 
Certain. y.  if  we  can  lncrea.se  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  our  port  facilities,  and  longshorlng. 
there  v.ill  be  less  interest  on  the  part  of 
labor  in  restricting  productivity  because 
there  will  be  Jobs. 

John  J.  Grocan, 
President.    Industrial    Union    of    Marine 
and  Shipbuilduig  Workers  of  America. 


SEGREGATION    DECISION    OF 
SUPREME  COURT 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speal^er.  I  ask 
uiianinious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  WaoconnerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Retord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob lection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker, 
there  is,  as  every  reasonable  man  will 
asiree,  two  sides  to  every  que.'^tion.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  seirreea- 
tion  handed  down  m  1954,  the  Northern 
State:s  have  supposedly  b^f^n  on  one  side 
of  the  question  and  tlie  Southern  States 
on  the  other. 

I  ha'.'c  never  been  convinced  tiiat  all 
northerners  advocated  racemixinu  Nor 
have  I  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  only 
persoiLs  who  realize  that  a  problem  exists 
in  the  South  were  southerners. 

The  television  networks  and  the  liberal 
newspapers  of  many  of  the  northern 
cities  would  have  us  believe  that  Negroes 
are  welcome  into  evei-y  home  north  of 
the  Ma.^on-Dixon  line:  that  di.scnmina- 
tion  exists  only  in  the  South:  that  no 
prejudice  exists  in  the  North;  that 
Negroes  are  as  freely  received  and  as 
equally  treated  as  any  man  of  any  race 
once  tliey  are  out  of  the  dreadful, 
hated"  South. 

This  fantasy  just  does  not  come  off 
when  tiie  truth  is  known.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  at  least  one  of  the  leading  north- 
ern papers  is  quite  willing  to  print  what 
everyore  has  always  known:  That  these 
are  not  the  facts. 

On  June  16.  the  Shreveport  Journal 
reprinted  a  news  story  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  containing  quotations 
that  aie  as  candid  as  has  ever  been 
printed  It  concerns  the  reverse-free- 
dom rides  and  under  unaiiimous  consent, 
I  include  it  in  the  Congf.ession.'vl  Rec- 
ord foi"  all  my  colleagues  to  study. 
George  W.  Shannon,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal, is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  the  South, 
and  I  am  happy  to  assist  the  Jousna!  m 
bringini;  it  to  everyone's  attention. 


A  Vi-SiT  TO  Hyannis 
(Note— Ihe  following  excerpts  from  .i 
news  story  by  Cal  Brumley  In  the  Friday. 
June  15.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  JourniU 
serve  admirably  as  a  commentary  on  results 
of  reverse-lreedom  rides  sponsored  by  citi- 
zen's councils  of  the  South  ) 

Hyannls,  Mass  — Major  national  or  world 
problems  sometimes  come  into  sharper  f(X'Us 
when  they  are  suddenly  thrust  up<jn  an  or- 
dinarily placid  small   town. 

Kacl.il  relations  which  have  c^me  front 
and  center  m  this  little  summer  resort  town 
on  Cape  Cod  are  an  example.  Tlie  Negro 
problem  and  the  Negroes'  problem  have  been 
lively  topics  here  since  the  so-called  reverse 
freedom  rides  began. 

If  nothing  else  the  arrival  of  more  than 
60  penniless  southern  Negroes  points  up 
that  .social  attitudes  such  as  racial  prejudice 
and  discrimination  are  difficult  to  legislate 
out  of  exi.stence  on  either  the  Federal  (jr 
local  level  Massachusetts  has  had  anti- 
discrimination laws  on  the  books  since  the 
mid-1800s.  Yet  Cape  Cixlders  are  bothered 
and  ijewildered  by  the  influx  of  southern 
Negroes 

The  situation  here  in  this  village  of  7,000 
permanent  re.'^idents  Is  packed  with  dramatic 
elements  Hunger,  unemployment  foreign 
visitors  111  .1  strange  place,  pathos,  righteoii.s 
indignation,  self-embarrassing  reallz<ition  of 
personal  prejudices,  hyp'.'crlsy,  national  and 
local  politics,  and  a  threat  to  public  and 
private  purses  And  not  to  be  overlooked 
President  Kennedy  and  others  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  spend  their  summers  lu  ;:dj:i- 
cent  HyanniR  Port 

Local  people  would  like  to  ccmnter  the 
plot  of  the  citizens'  councils,  ardent  south- 
ern segregation  groups  which  financed  the 
trips  north  for  the  Negroc-.<;,  with  a  gesture 
of  wholehearted  welcome  to  the  new  arrivals 
But  It  doesn't  quite  come  off  becau.se  of 
worries  that  the  publicity  will  keep  summer 
visitors  away  and  that  the  new  Negroes  wil! 
be  a  more  or  less  perm.ment  welfare  expen.se 
which   may  ral.se   the   local    property    tax. 

"The  southerners  are  trying  to  get  our 
goat  and  we  are  trying  not  to  let  them." 
says  a  town  official 

Hyannls  buslne.ssmen.  with  an  admittedly 
narrow  j>erspectlve.  however,  are  worried 
about  the  monetary  aspects  of  the  Influx 
"I  Just  h(jpe  all  this  publicity  about  the 
Influx  of  Negroes  doesn't  kill  our  summer 
business."  says  the  owner  of  the  two  motels 
on  Main  Street.  Adds  .^br;\h:im  Penn.  presi- 
dent of  Puritan  Clothing  Co  .  a  men's  atid 
boys'  furnishing  store,  "the  jMiblici'y  wir 
hurt  busines.s  beciusc  everyone  thinks  we 
are  flooded  with  these  people  " 

There  Is  even  some  sympathy  and  admir.i- 
tion  for  the  southern  strategy  A  Main 
•Street  store  owner  who  describes  himself  as 
a  deep  thinker,  says,  "the  southerners  have 
as  much  right  to  send  Negroes  up  here  as 
northerners  had  to  go  down  there  l.-.st  ye.ir 
on  freedom  rides'" 


WILL  COEXISTENCE  LEAD  TO  UNITY 
IN   FREEDOM'' 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coitsent  that  the  gentleman 
f ]  oin  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Nfr.  LaneI  may  ex- 
t'.r.d  iiis  remarks  at  this  point  in  thf 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  L-cntleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffif^uU.v 
in  formulating  and  implen^enting  a  co- 
herent and  efleclive  foreign  policy  on  a 
global  .scale,  can  be  traced  in  part,  to 
our  habit  of  concentrating  on  a  local 
cri:iis.  and  failing  to  con'^idei  its  r^-la- 
tion;hip  to  the  whole  problem 
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There  is  also  a  dual  or  split  character 
that  separates  nations  and  even  cities. 
m  the  struggle  beiween  the  open  society 
of  fieedom.  and  the  closed  society  of 
communism. 

We  have  Free  China  and  Communist 
China;  North  Koi-ea  and  South  Korea: 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam; 
East  Germany  and  West  Germany;  East 
Berlin  and  West  Berlin. 

This  points  up  the  question:  "Can  two 
nations  coexist  w:thin  one  another  with 
difTerenl   ideologii»s?" 

Is  there  a  solution  for  these  unnatural 
divisions? 

Two  university  professors.  Dr  Paul  K. 
T  Sih  and  Dr  Zoltan  Michael  Szaz 
come  to  grips  witT  the  pi'oblem  in  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  "Peaci.'ful  Coexistence — East 
and  West." 

Director  of  thi^  Asian  institute.  Dr. 
Sih  is  the  author  of  "Decision  for  China" 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  national 
magazines  Dr.  Szaz,  a.ssistant  profes- 
sor of  hlstoi'v  in  he  graduate  school,  is 
the  author  of  "Germany  s  Eastern 
Frontiers"  and  editor  of  the  bimonthly 
journal  on  foreun  affairs.  Free  World 
Forum. 

The.se  experts  bring  us  the  fruits  of 
their  thorough  research,  analysis,  and  in- 
terpretation in  the  following  article  that 
was  published  in  the  spring  1962  issue 
of  Redman,  the  alumni  magazine  of  St. 
John's  Univei'sity,  New  York: 

PFAc   FFUI       COEXISTENCE  —  EAST     AND     WE.ST 
EAST 

(By  Pat  1  K    T    Sih  i 

Can  two  Chinas  coexLst  In  tlie  present 
World  (jrder''  In  a  sense  they  are  nuw— 
I-Yee  China  In  Taiw.m  (Formosa)  and  Com- 
munist China  on  th?  mainland.  Free  China 
IS  sup[Kirted  by  m'xst  nations  of  the  free 
world  led  by  the  United  States,  and  Com- 
muni.--t  China  by  th?  Soviet  bloc  of  nations 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  these  are  two 
distinct  political  en:ities  coexisting,  even  if 
not  ttKi  j)eacefully  in  the  straits  of  Formos^a 
Barring  a  military  showdown,  thli  situation 
could  remain  for  years  to  come.  However, 
if  we  seek  to  put  Free  China  and  Commu- 
nist China  on  some  permanent  basis  and 
give  to  them  interi  atlonal  Juridical  status 
as  abiding  and  separate  entitles,  then  we 
are  faced  with  sei  lous  difficulties.  Free 
China  and  Communis  China  coexist  at  pres- 
ent simply  becau.^e  neither  can  effectively 
alter  the  situation  Each  is  backed  by  a 
power  bloc  that  recognizes  the  legal  existence 
of  only  one  of  these  Chine.'^e  f>olitlcal  recimes. 
The  United  States  does  not  recognize  Pel- 
ping.  even  though  it  has  conducted  meetings 
on  the  amba.'^sadonal  level  with  the  regime 
for  several  years.  In  a  corresponding  way. 
the  Soviet  bloc  of  rations  refuse  t<3  recog- 
nize Nationalist  China 

One  thing  is  clear  given  the  intense 
.'eeimg  of  nationalism  of  the  Chme.-e  people, 
there  will  be  no  release  of  this  tension  until 
China  IS  again  unifed  as  a  single  p<illtical 
entity.  Tlie  present  division  of  China  pre- 
sents only  a  transits  ry  phenomenon.  There 
are  already  indications  that  CommunL^t 
China  is  lo.'-lng  grou  id  on  the  internaticnal 
level  as  evidenced  oy  the  recent  develop- 
ment* in  ih"  United  Nations 

On  December  15.  1961.  the  IGth  se.ssion  of 
the  General  Assemoly  rejected  a  Soviet- 
sponsored  resolution  calling  for  the  Immedi- 
ate removal  of  representatives  of  Nationalist 
China,  and  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists Forty-eight  delegations  voted 
against  the  proposal:  37  for  it-    19  ab^t.allled. 

The  margin  against  admitting  the  Red 
regime  In  1961  Wiis  larger  'han  it  was  m 
1960,  representing  a  .'^evere  blow  to  Peiplng's 


prestige  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
attributed  their  past  defeats  to  "U.S.  manip- 
ulation of  the  United  Nations  voting  ma- 
chine "  and  Its  Insistence  on  postponing  all 
discussion  of  the  question.  This  year  It  did 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  and  al- 
though the  Issue  was  thorotighly  discussed, 
Pelpmg  was  still  denied  admission.  This 
time  Peijiing  stated,  before  the  voting,  that 
the  vote  would  lndlcat,e  who  were  its  friends 
Accordingly,  by  Peiplng's  own  admission,  the 
United  Nations'  decision  demonstrates  that 
it  has  fewer  "friends"  than  in  previous 
years.  Even  further,  Pelping  had  to  accept 
the  stigma  of  aggression  when  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1961  the  General  Assembly  called  on 
her  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Tibetan  people. 
The  vote  in  this  Instance  was  56  to  11.  with 
29  abstentions.  The  11  negative  votes  in- 
cluded the  10-member  Soviet  bloc  and 
Cuba 

The  refusal  to  seat  Red  China  at  this 
session  clarifies  another  important  point. 
In  the  past,  nations  sucii  as  Ireland.  Brazil 
and  Malaya  disagreed  with  the  moratorium 
resolution.  These  nations  Insisted  that  the 
Issue  be  put  on  the  agenda  and  debated 
This  attitude  led  some  to  suspect  that  there 
existed  a  wide  split  among  the  Western 
nations  However,  this  time  when  the  Issue 
was  debated,  all  three  nations  (Ireland. 
Brazil,  and  Malaya  i  o[)posed  Red  China'.s 
membersliip  in  the  world  organization. 

The  United  Nations  vote  also  constitutes 
a  special  rebufi  to  Peiplngs'  efforts  to  de- 
velop cl'iser  relations  with  Latin  America 
and  the  African  nations.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can blcx:.  with  the  sole  exception  of  Cuba, 
remained  solidly  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States  m  the  ballot  concerning  Red  China. 
Neither  has  Red  China  succeeded  in  Africa 
Peiping  ha.s  recognized  Tanganyika,  and  de- 
veloped friendly  relations  with  Nigeria  and 
runisia  Yet  Tanganyika  voted  against 
Peiplng's  admi.^sion  and  Nigeria  and 
Tunisia  abstained  from  voting  on  the  issue 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Peiping  will  react 
to  this  rebuff 

These  were  the  major  setbacks  experienced 
by  Red  China  m  tlie  United  Nations  in  1<.*61 
However,  this  action  only  shelves  the  issue 
of  Red  Chinas  U.N  membership  until  this 
fall's  General  Assembly  meeting.  Circum- 
stances will  not  always  be  the  same  as  in  the 
year  1961  We  cannot  be  complacent.  In 
fact,  several  nations  that  voted  against  the 
Soviet  resolution  of  seating  the  Peiping  re- 
gime also  made  it  clear  during  the  general 
debate  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  the 
entry  uf  Communist  China.  What  they  could 
not  accept  was  the  unseating  of  Nationalist 
China  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Com- 
munist China  could  more  easily  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  If  It  moderated 
its  stand  demanding  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China  and  resigned  Itself  to  a  sep- 
arate .seat  This  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  a  iwo-Chma  formula — to  seat  both  free 
China  and  Communist  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

There  are  three  alternaiives: 

The  one  vote  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  divided  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, that  on  the  mainland  and  that  on 
Formosa  Free  China  would  remain  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Communist  China  wovild  be  seated  In 
the  General  Assembly.  Thus  the  seat  desig- 
nated for  China  would  be  represented  by  two 
Chinese  Government's — the  Nationalist  and 
the  Communist  However,  this  proposal  is 
unworkable  for  two  .'=pecific  reasons.  First, 
both  Free  China  and  Communist  China  op- 
pose representation  on  a  split  level  Sec- 
ondly, according  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter a  member  state  is  represented  by  one  sole 
and  legal  government  China,  as  a  member 
state,  cannot  be  granted  two  seats  occupied 
by  two  different  and  contesting  governments. 

As  the  split  formula  is  unpracticable,  there 
is  this  su-'cestlon:  To  admit  Red  China  as  an 
independent  state     This  might  be  acceptable 


to  other  gover::ments  but  It  Is  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  thf  governments  Involved  Even 
If  Red  China  villed  to  accept,  her  admission 
would  be  vetoed  by  the  Republic  of  China  In 
the   Security   (?ouncil 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  seat  Pei- 
ping in  the  C'reneral  Assembly  and  In  the 
Security  Council  as  a  representative  of  China 
and  to  eliminate  Free  China,  replacing  her 
with  a  Republic  of  Formosa.  This  Ls  pre- 
cisely what  the  Conlon  report,  a  study  of  the 
US  foreign  policy  in  Asia,  proposed  for  an 
eventual  solution  of  the  two-China  problem 
The  report  also  suggested  that  the  embargo 
now  in  force  against  Red  China  should  be 
lifted  and  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
should  be  acccTded  U.S  de  facto  recognition 
A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Chester 
Bowles  in  his  article  In  the  April  1960  edi- 
tion  of   Foreign  Affairs 

This  Two-China  plan,  as  proposed  by  the 
Conlon  repor*.  to  accord  Formosa  an  In- 
dependent status,  is  not  based  uf>on  facts. 
Formosa  cannot  be  separated  from  the  main- 
land because  It  Is  a  province  of  China  and 
an  Integral  part  of  that  country  It  was 
turned  over  ti  China  by  Japan  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Declaration  at  Potsdam  and 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Japanese  surren- 
der The  Nat:onal  Government  Is  the  legal 
representative  of  the  Republic  of  China  To 
siiV  that  the  Formosans  have  known  only 
Japanese  rule  is  incorrect.  For  over  50 
years  a  fierce  struggle  was  raged  against 
Japanese  rule  However,  when  the  Chinese 
National  Government  recovered  the  Island 
in  1945,  the  takeover  was  effected  peacefully 
Although  it  took  Japan  50  years  to  p<jpu- 
larize  the  Japanese  language  in  Formosa,  the 
Chinese  government  needed  but  3  years 
to  popularize  the  Chinese  mandarin  This 
is  approximately  the  amount  of  time  needed 
to  replace  local  dialects  with  the  standard- 
ized national  language  of  modern  China 
Again  this  Is  clear  evidence  of  Formosa's 
closeness   to   China 

Between  the  Formosans  and  the  "main- 
land Chinese'  there  are  no  serious  racial 
or  cultural  differences  even  though  they  both 
come  from  different  localities  There  is  how- 
ever, one  group  on  Formosa,  the  aborigines 
who  are  really  different  Numbering  ap- 
proximately 150.000.  they  live  In  the  remote 
mountain  regions,  similar  to  the  American 
Indians,  who  dwell  on  their  reservations 
There  have  been  social  and  economiic  dif- 
ferences between  the  Formosans  (who  are 
originally  of  Chinese  descent)  and  the  main- 
landers  Yet  these  are  the  logical  expres- 
sions of  a  free  society.  More  important. 
they  both  enjoy  the  same  political  and 
civil    rights    living    under    the   same    laws 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  an  "inde- 
pendent Formosa."  is  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  Formosa  is  now  a  troubled  area 
To  make  it  a  separate  state  would  remove 
the  trouble  and  thus  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East.  This  is  absolutely 
untrue 

The  free-China  Government  is  physically 
In  control  of  the  territory  of  Formosa  and 
Its  present  source  of  political  order.  To 
alter  this  without  first  consulting  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  is  highhanded  im- 
perialism not  only  in  Chinese  eyes  but  also 
to  the  entire  Asian  world.  The  United 
States  can  hardly  favor  such  action  Free 
China  Is  our  ally,  not  our  satellite.  So  long 
as  free  China  opposes  the  creation  of  a 
"Slno-Formosan  State"  no  one  may  impose 
such  a  plan  on  her. 

Furthermore,  Communist  China  insists  on 
"liberating  "  Formosa  by  force.  Even  if  a 
Republic  of  Formosa  were  established.  Red 
China  would  r.ever  recognize  it  Instead, 
the  Communists  would  intensify  their  prop- 
aganda campaign  against  It  and  the  United 
States  and  thereby  increase  tensions  in  this 
already  dangerous  region. 

Other  arcuments  are  that  free  China 
rules  only  Formosa  and  that  Formosa  Is  not 
China:    the   existence   of  Communist    China 
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on  the  mainland  Is  a  political  reality;  the 
United  States  haa  recognized  other  Com- 
munist    countries,     why     not     Communist 

China? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Republic  of  China 
Is  still  recognized  by  the  majority  nations  of 
the  world  as  the  sole  legal  representative  of 
China.  Among  the  104  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  one-half  recognize  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Outside  the  world  organiza- 
tion, three  countries  (South  Korea,  the  Holy 
See,  South  Vietnam)  recognize  Free  China. 
Only  one  non-U.N.  member  state  (Switzer- 
land) recognizes  Pelping.  Among  the  29 
African  nations,  14  recognize  Free  China,  7 
recognize  Communist  China,  while  8  recog- 
nize neither  of  the  two.  Although  Peiping 
has  maintained  its  rule  on  the  mainland  for 
12  years,  its  political  existence  is  very  pre- 
carious. In  1948.  Chinese  communism 
seemed  to  be  the  only  decisive  component 
in  the  China  problem.  Not  so  now.  The 
last  decade  saw  a  brutal  intensification  of 
Communist  purposes,  leading  to  great  inter- 
nal stress  and  increasing  opposition  to  the 
government.  For  3  consecutive  years  the 
people  on  the  mainland  have  suffered  severe 
food  shortage.  The  entire  population  is  de- 
manding relief.  The  inhimaan  social  pro- 
gram of  the  communes  has  caused  nation- 
wide resistance.  The  Sino-Sovlet  rift  has 
deepened  the  economic  crisis.  The  crisis  is 
real.  Tensions  are  rising.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion support  of  tyrannical  government  Is 
treason  to  the  people  who  may  even  now  be 
capable  of  asserting  themselves  as  masters 
of  their  own  country. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  has  given 
recognition  to  other  Communist  countries. 
However,  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  what  we 
have  gained  by  this  policy.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  recognition  of  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  Commu- 
nist China  would  be  a  disastrous  policy  to- 
day. We  have  not  only  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  but  we  also  hope  that 
other  Latin  Republics  will  do  likewise.  Cer- 
tainly recognition  implies  a  certain  approval 
and  enhances  the  prestige  of  the  government 
recognized. 

In  conclusion,  I  observe  that  from  Havana 
to  Berlin  to  Vietnam  to  Formosa  and  Korea 
the  struggle  is  global.  The  China  problem  is 
only  a  part  of  this  global  struggle.  It  can- 
not be  solved  independently.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  by  a  twofold  recognition  Is 
neither  realistic  nor  workable. 

We  should  especially  remember  that  there 
are  five  different  groups  of  Chinese  who  must 
be  considered  and  that  they  cover  the  entire 
area  of  east  and  southeast  Asia.  They  are 
the  mainland  China  of  the  Communists,  the 
mainland  China  of  the  anti-Communists, 
free  China  in  Formosa,  the  oversea  Chinese, 
and  Hong  Kong.  The  last  four  are  all  against 
the  Communists.  This  extensive  area  of  Chi- 
nese antl-Conununist  alinement  should  be 
recognized.  It  supports  our  present  policy 
of  not  recognizing  Red  China  and  of  deny- 
ing her  the  U.N.  membership. 

Owe  general  pjollcy  of  containment  Is  a 
sound  policy.  We  must  patiently,  persist- 
ently, and  effectively  execute  it.  To  surren- 
der it  now  would  certainly  produce  enor- 
mous and  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
uproar  around  the  world,  particularly  in  free 
Asia,  would  be  tremendous.  The  prestige  ac- 
corded to  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  regime, 
which  is  characterized  by  Its  hate-America 
policy,  would  give  a  new  surge  of  life  to 
Communist  forces  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

There  is  a  legitimate  sense  in  the  phrase 
"peaceful  coexistence."  We  are  at  present 
executing  this  policy  of  coexistence  by  sus- 
taining the  rights  of  those  free  peoples  who 
are  presently  surviving  amid  the  hazards  of 
the  border  regions  of  the  Communist  world. 
However,  we  must  continue  our  policy  of 
nonacceptance  of  the  divided  national  exist- 
ence of  these  peoples.     We  must  work  for 


their  national  unification  in  freedom,  not 
under  the  despotic  f>ower  that  has  brought 
about  these  divisions.  We  work  for  this  uni- 
fication by  means  as  forceful  yet  as  peace- 
ful as  posaible.  lest  further  cataclysmic 
conflict  be  Imposed  on  us  all.  This  type  of 
coexistence  Is  not  static,  but  dynamic.  It 
does  not  recede  before  the  enemy,  but  ad- 
vances. It  grants  nothing  to  despotism,  but 
demands  a  real  change  that  will  extend  and 
not  reduce  the  area  of  freedom  throughuut 
the  world. 

WEST 

(By  Zolton  M.  Szaz) 
The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Third 
Reich's  capitulation  were  ruins  and  hunger 
for  the  German  people  and  an  Intricate 
political-economic  imbroglio  for  the  victors. 
This  bleak  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  an  uneasy  division  of  the  country  among 
the  victors.  Ever  since,  peace  and  unity 
became  the  most  urgent  quest  for  the  people 
caught  defenseless  because  of  their  leaders* 
folly  and  defeat  between  the  two  emerging 
world  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Anglo-American   bloc   of    nations. 

Peace  and  even  prosperity  have  long  re- 
turned to  that  part  of  Germany  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Western  Powers.  There,  a 
sovereign  state  based  on  free  elections  has 
emerged;  its  interpretation  of  national  in- 
terest Is  moderate;  It  Is  governed  by  people 
devoted  to  Christian  and  democratic  values. 
This  new  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has, 
since  its  foundation  in  1949.  unflinchingly 
sided  with  the  Western  Powers.  In  1955. 
it  became  a  full-fledged  member  of  NATO. 
Its'  army,  now  a  pillar  In  the  Western  de- 
fensive sytsem,  accounts  for  over  40  percent 
of  all  NATO  forces  between  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  Austria.  It  also  contributes  some  $750 
million  a  year  to  help  develop  the  newly 
emerging  nations. 

As  for  the  other  two  zones  Germany,  the 
part  that  lies  beyond  the  Oder-Nclsse  line. 
the  situation  is  deplorable.  Power  p^'litlcal 
and  revenge-seeking  considerations  cau.sed 
the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  over  the  territories 
to  the  Poles,  who  in  turn  had  to  cede  48 
percent  of  their  territories  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  There,  the  population  was  subjected 
to  a  rule  of  terror  and  later,  expulsion. 
Practically  no  Germans  except  1  million 
bilingual  Upper  SUeslans,  remained  In  this 
region  which  became  promptly  and  forcibly 
settled  by  the  Poles.  Indeed,  a  unilateral 
Russian  action  engrossed  by  a  reluctant  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Western  Powers  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  transferred  these  ter- 
ritories to  a  Poland  already  governed  by  a 
Communist-dominated  coalition.  In  what 
remained  of  this  other  Germany,  the  process 
of  communlzatlon  was  Immediately  set  into 
motion.  Though  historically  the  area  had  a 
socialist  majority,  the  occupiers  did  not  per- 
mit the  functioning  of  a  free  social  democ- 
racy. They  forced  the  socialists  by  threats 
and  cajoling  to  Join  the  minute  Communist 
Party  in  a  front,  dominated  from  the  start 
by  Messrs.  Ulbrlcht  and  Pleck.  These  com- 
rades had  returned  from  Moscow  to  deliver 
this  part  of  Germany  to  their  Red  masters 
Lack  of  civil  rights,  police  terror,  expropria- 
tion of  land  and  real  estate,  religious  i>er- 
secutlons,  low  living  standards  and  high 
work  norms  have  characterized  the  zone  even 
after  the  emergence  of  the  sovereign  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  This  state  of 
affairs  led  to  the  spontaneous  uprising  of 
June  17,  1953,  put  down  only  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Red  Army,  and  to  the  flight 
of  3  million  Germans  to  date. 

Since  1949,  Germany  has  been  divided  into 
three  parts: 

(a)  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
comprises  about  50  percent  of  the  territory 
of  the  former  Reich;  there  54  out  of  the  71 
million  Germans  live.  A  veto  of  the  Western 
allies  prevented  the  admi.ssion  of  West  Ber- 
lin as  the  10th  state  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
However,  economically,  culturally,  politically 


and  legally.  Western  Berlin  constitutes  a  liv- 
ing set^ment  of  Western  Germany.  Except 
for  a  few  Isolated  Individuals,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Republic  is  unanimously 
determined  to  reject  the  partition  of  Ger- 
many. The  Federal  Goverment,  the  lower 
and  upper  houses  of  Parliament  have  all 
proclaimed  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  present 
situation.  Moreover,  the  basic  law  of  the 
Federal  Republic  stales  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  0<jvernment  to  bring  about  Ger- 
man unity  In  peace  and  freedom. 

(b)  The  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic,  created  as  a  Communist  answer  to 
the  Federal  Republic  is  destined  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  future.  all-German  Communist 
state.  Though  in  the  early  phases  of  its 
existence  it  conducted  a  noisy  propaganda 
of  unification,  seeking  the  help  of  nationalist 
circles  in  the  West,  it  has  become  of  late, 
quite  willing  to  live  as  a  separate  entity.  In- 
deed it  would  lose  Its  powers  and  probably 
Its  political  regime  in  any  genuine  German 
unification.  This  Germany  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  impose  its  Ideology  and  political 
system  upon  Western  Germany,  Therefore, 
it  maintains  that  there  exist  two  Independ- 
ent German  states  and  that  any  unification 
of  Germany  must  be  preceded  by  an  agree- 
ment between  Itself  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. It  nurses,  however,  the  hope  that  in  the 
event  of  an  economic  depression  In  West  Ger- 
many or  in  case  of  the  success  of  Russian 
policy  regarding  Berlin.  It  would  be  able  to 
transform  the  whole  of  Germany  into  a  van- 
guard of  the  Communist  bloc  of  nations. 

The  present  weakness  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  Is  rooted  in  the  lack 
of  popular  support.  Even  the  SED  leaders 
concede  that  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  not  Communist.  The  flight  of  al- 
most 17  percent  of  the  population — despite 
the  sealing  of  all  frontiers  except  the  sub- 
way in  Berlin — is  a  squalling  indictment  of 
the  regime  Part  of  the  resentment  there 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  economic  progress,  a 
consequence  of  Communist  state  planning 
Until  recently,  the  "German  Democratic  Re- 
public" had  the  highest  living  standard  of 
the  Russian  satellites  in  Euroi>e.  In  a  free. 
multiparty  election  hardly  more  than  five  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  people  would  vote  for  the 
SED  The  population  of  the  Bone  Is  also 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  partition  of  Ger- 
many and  criticizes  Ulbrlcht  and  Moscow 
for  it,  though  Bonn  Is  hardly  considered 
blameless.  But,  while  ardently  In  favor  of 
German  unity,  the  people  do  not  wish  a  com- 
plete political  and  economic  assimilation 
with  the  Federal  Republic. 

(c)  In  the  territories  east  of  the  Oder 
and  Western  Nelsse  Rivers,  there  exist  no 
large  group  of  Germans  because  the  greatest 
majority  of  them  were  expelled.  There,  over 
7  million  people,  some  ninety  percent  Polish, 
live.  But.  the  de  Jure  sovereignty  remains 
German  for  only  the  zonal  Ulbrlcht  regime 
had  agreed  to  cede  It  to  Poland.  In  the 
Federal  Republic  approximately  6  million 
German  expellees  live;  to  this  amount  must 
be  added  about  2  million  more  expellees  and 
refv;£;ees  in  the  Russian  zone.  In  the  "Ger- 
man Democrat  Republic"  it  Is  a  criminal 
offense  of  the  expellees  to  speak  In  favor 
of  the  return  of  these  areas  to  Germany;  In 
the  Republic,  however,  the  expellees  are  both 
well  organized  and  represented  on  a  supra- 
party  and  parliamentary  level.  They  refuse 
to  recognize  both  the  fact  of  annexation 
and  the  Juridical  validity  of  their  expulsion. 
Tlicy  nurture  a  resolute  hope  of  returning  to 
their  homes  at  some  future  date.  They 
realize,  however,  that  no  solution  is  pres- 
ently in  sl;Tht  and  that  any  future  solution 
must  be  worked  out  In  agreement  with  a 
Poland  that  is  no  longer  under  Russian 
suzerainty.  They  are  trying  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Poles  by  underemphaslzing 
the  border  question  for  the  time  being.  As 
for  the  Federal  Government  of  Germany,  It 
maintains  the  position  that  the  territories 
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east  of  the  Oder  and  the  Western  Neisse 
Rivers  are  Juridically  German  lands  and  that 
their  future  status  niay  only  be  determined 
at  a  peace  conference  It  Ls  also  aware  that 
even  in  the  best  circumstances.  Germany 
cannot  ho|)e  for  more  than  a  compromise 
solution  between  the  present  delineation  and 
the   1937  frontiers. 

All  Germans  are  a'vare  that  the  partition 
of  their  country  Is  not  a  result  of  national, 
regional,  or  domestic  political  dls.sentions. 
In  this  respect  the  partition  is  not  com- 
parable to  those  o:  China  and  Vietnam 
but  is  more  akin  to  that  of  Korea  If  the 
Four  Powers,  especially  the  USSR.,  would 
withdraw  from  Germany  and  abolish  the 
existing  military  alll.mces  allowing  the  two 
Germanies  to  work  jui  a  solution  to  their 
partition,  there  wouM  be  n<i  military  hostili- 
ties. Cicrman  unity  would  become  a  fact, 
for  tlie  German  Dem(jcratlc  Repiiblic 
would  collapse  rapid  y  The  only  guarantor 
of  German  partition  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore.  German  disunity  Is  part  of  a 
much  more  compre  lenslve  rift,  a  conflict 
between  the  Anglo  American  powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  German  partition  to  be  regarded  perma- 
nent? 

At  the  present  the  answer  Is  in  the  afTirm- 
ative.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  abandoned 
its  policy  of  subversion  and  conquest  in 
Europe  Indeed,  rtcent  events  In  Italy, 
France  and  Berlin  a;-e  not  an  index  of  Rus- 
sia's desire  for  peace!  ul  coexistence.  As  long 
as  the  USSR  wan's  to  expand,  the  value 
of  the  East  Germiin  pawn  remains  consid- 
erable both  in  a  pofitlve  and  negative  way. 
In  a  positive  manner  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Repvibllc  is  a  wedge  that  can  be  In- 
serted with  varylnf:  success  between  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic 
both  as  a  threat  and  as  an  enticement.  This 
represents  a  sore  oii  the  body  of  the  Ger- 
man public  that  is  inclined  to  follow  pro- 
Western  policies.  It  also  Increases  to  s<ime 
extent  the  military  manpower  of  the  East 
and  Its  industrial  ri'sourres  In  the  satellite 
region.  In  a  neg.\tne  manner  the  existence 
of  the  German  Demorratic  Republic  pre- 
vents the  West  frori  using  all  German  re- 
sources— military,  economic  and  technical — 
against  the  Communist  bloc.  It  also  secures 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  rendering  a  proneutrallst  or  pro- 
Western  orientation  geogr.vphically  and  po- 
litically Impossible  German  partition  also 
renders  the  Oder-N.Mssc  priibiom  dormant, 
for  its  activation  m  ly  be  fraught  with  un- 
pleasant consequences  for  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  An  abandcnment  of  the  Ulbrlcht 
regime  would  also  have  far-reaching  reper- 
cussions for  the  Communist  leaders  and  their 
non-Communist  peoples  over  and  beyond 
the  two  neighbor  states  of  Germany.  It 
would  also  add  to  the  Western  strength 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  have  a 
magnetic  effect  on  the  satellite  nations  in 
Europe. 

On  the  We.'tern  side,  the  Federal  Republic 
Is  becoming  incrctisinply  enmeshed  in  Euro- 
pean Integration  projects.  Since  1953.  coal 
and  steel  production  in  Germany  Is  subject 
to  the  control  and  planning  of  the  European 
Cor'.l  and  Steel  Community  Since  the  Rome 
Treaty  of  1957,  the  Ir.tegratlng  process  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  removing  the 
Federal  Republic  from  It  would  be  alniost 
impossible  A  similar  situation  exists  for 
the  military  forces  of  the  Federal  Republic 
which  are  completely  Integrated  into  the 
NATO  system.  To  believe  that  the  Western 
Germans  would  abandon  the  work  of  12 
years  of  patient  progress  toward  European 
unify  is  naive  at  best 

Thus  the  present  situation  augurs  against 
any  early  German  unity.  It  would'be.  how- 
ever, hard  to  believe  that  the  situation  will 


remain  unchanged  for  more  than  5  t<T  7 
years.  Within  this  period  one  or  two  contra- 
dictory trends  will  prevail  which  will  change 
the  equation  of  forces  and  intentions  on 
either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  us  look 
at  these  two  opposing  trends. 

The  first  trend  would  be  set  In  motion  by 
a  Russian  success  regarding  the  Berlin  ques- 
tion with  corresponding  psychological  and 
political  repercussions  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic Should  the  Communist  view  of  the  Ber- 
lin situation  prevail  and  the  Western 
Powers  be  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  major 
Russian  objective  of  preventing  the  consoli- 
dation of  Western  Germany  within  the 
European  community,  would  have  been 
achieved.  As  FYance  Is  already  showing 
some  second  thoughts  about  the  desirability 
of  a  political-military  Integration  and  as 
President  DeGauile  still  prefers  a  'Europe  of 
the  Fatherlands."  any  weakening  In  the  Ger- 
man support  of  a  European  Integration 
would  be  fatal.  The  Federal  Republic, 
though  primarily  dependent  on  our  nuclear 
umbrella  for  Its  ultimate  security,  is  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  a  Western  European 
union. 

A  Western  failure  at  Berlin  would  doom 
this  jxjllcy,  decreasing  the  value  of  the 
Anglo-American  nuclear  umbrella  and  bring 
about  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic's [xillcy  toward  the  West.  TTils  reevalua- 
t:on  would  ni.(t  rebult  in  any  immediate 
abandonment  of  NATO  but  would  create  a 
gradual  yet  continuous  and  irreversible 
process  based  on  the  following  premises: 
The  United  States  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  In  case  of  Indirect  attacks,  subversion, 
or  political  pressure.  Moreover,  its  reliabil- 
ity In  case  of  an  open  atuick  would  be  ques- 
tionable. Therefore.  German  foreign  p'jlicy. 
while  for  the  time  being  accepting  the  par- 
tial protection  the  umbrella  affords,  would 
not  be  based  solely  on  the  assumption  tlaat 
the  United  States  will  sacriflce  New  York 
ar.d  Chicago  for  the  defense  of  B'onn  and 
Hamburg 

European  Intetrration  would  not  offer  a 
real  substitute  because  for  the  next  10  years 
It  will  lack  the  military  [xiwer  necessary  to 
resist  the  Soviet  Union  wltliout  immediate 
American  action  Only  the  absolute  belief 
m  American  reliability  can  form  the  pro- 
tection under  which  a  buildup  of  Western 
European  nuclear  power  and  Integration  can 
be  implemented.  Therefore,  Germany  wotild 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
using  as  a  bargaining  power  its  technical, 
economic,  and  military  resource? 

Yet,  the  disparity  of  Russian  and  German 
power,  the  fine  apparatus  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  and  the  SED 
network  in  central  Germany  would  ulti- 
m.ately  doom  any  new  Rapallo.  It  would 
lead  to  a  subversion  of  a  neutralist  German 
state  abetted  by  external  pressure  and 
threats  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  Soviet 
Union. 

The  second  trend  which  might  also  be 
realized  is  diametrically  t'pposed  to  tlie  first 
The  question  is.  which  of  the  two  will  pre- 
vail? This  second  trend  assumes  that  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  will  be  successful  In  parrying  the 
Russian  diplomatic  attack  on  their  position 
In  Berlin;  and  that  any  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem will  be  based  upon  the  presence  of  the 
Western  troops  in  Berlin  and  their  free  ac- 
ce.-^s  to  the  city:  that  the  political,  economic, 
and  legal  ties  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  West  Berlin  and  free  Ger- 
man access  to  the  city  will  be  continued. 
It  also  assumes  that  the  West  will  finally 
overcome  its  divisions  on  the  question  and 
will  constantly  press  for  unification  by  new 
proposals.  Such  a  course  of  events  will  again 
not  leiid  to  an  immediate  reunification  of 
Germany,  but  will  pjermlt  Western  European 
Integration    to   progress   to   the   stage   where 


Western  Europe  rather  than  Germany  or 
France  can  have  supranational  authorities 
In  the  fields  of  military  and  foreign  policy 
It  also  assumes  that  this  federation  will  be 
vitally  interested  (more  so  than  Washington 
or  Ixmdon)  in  bringing  about  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Central  German  state  from  the 
Communist  orbit 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  in  view  of  its  global  commit- 
ment* and  the  incipient  conflict  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Russian 
Communist  leadership  might.  In  the  late 
1960's  decide  that  Mr  Ulbrlcht  and  his  ap- 
paratus has  becjme  more  of  a  liability  than 
an  asset  to  the  Communist  empire.  Such  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  central  Euro- 
pean politics  might  then  render  a  solution 
of  the  German  (juestion  possible  from  a  Ger- 
man as  well  as  Russian  viewpoint  It  also 
may  lead  to  a  limited  revision  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  in  return  for  concessions  of  an 
economic  nature  on  the  part  of  a  European 
federation. 

Some  people  will  say  that  this  second  trend 
a.'^sumes  many  things  which  seem  illusory  at 
this  time  Of  Cfjurse.  there  is  a  third  alterna- 
tive too  horrible  to  be  considered.  That  Is  a 
nuclear  war  for  German  unification.  Yet 
no  matter  how  horrible  the  thought  may  be 
it  will  remain  r.  possibility.  The  absence  of 
a  solution  within  the  next  decade  will  only 
render  It  more  probable  for  an  artificial 
status  quo  cannot  be  indefinitely  maintained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaiks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Beermann  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  11222  today. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  CoHEL.AN  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derwinski  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr   Murphy. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title.s: 

S  2186  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Arrai.z  Rodriguez: 

S.   2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shunichi 

A*ka\v;i. 

S  2418  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Rozin  RtCai;.iii, 

S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Carey  (Timothy  Mark  Alt  i ; 

S.  2562  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
B.irnett; 

S.  2565  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry; 

S.  2895.  An  act  t<j  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
P' wa  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little  Flower 
Mission  of  the  St   Cloud  Diocese:  and 

S.  2990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
.Scalzo  tNee  Loschlavo). 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June 
21.  1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications   were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  con- 
cluded during  May  1962,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  second  semian- 
nual consolidated  report  of  balances  of  for- 
eign currencies  acquired  without  payment 
of  dollars,  as  of  December  31.  1961,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-195;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2209.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2210  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  general  supply  fund, 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  10966.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1850).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Seventeenth  report  on  Illegal 
actions  in  the  construction  of  the  airfield  at 
Fort  Lee.  Va  ;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1858).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  4055.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  25,  1959,  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  a  monetary  award  to 
recipients  of  the  National  Medal  of  Science; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1859).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H  R.  9485.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  to  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics  and 
related  sciences  through  the  designation  of 
a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutch- 
ings  Goddard,  the  father  of  modern  rockets, 
missiles,  and  astronautics;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1860).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlci^trv. 
H.R.  2611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F. 
Ward  and  Billy  W.  Crane;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1851).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.iry 
E.  O'Rourke;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1852).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs,  Abel  Gorfaln;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1853).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  J.  Simpson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1854) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Theodore  Zissu;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1855).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Patti  Jean  Pulton;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1856).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  L.^NE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Wm.  Rueff,  Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1857).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.>  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

H.R.  12221.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tom  Big- 
bee  River  near  Alicevllle,  Ala.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  12222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  creating  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12223  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
409,  74th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  autliorlzed 
Improvements  In  the  project  for  the  Great 
Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  12224.  A    bill    to    add    t^-ible    eggs    to 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  12225.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  arts  council  repre- 
sentative of  local  nonprofit  organizations 
and  institutions,  including  educational  or- 
ganizations and  institutions.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  active  programs  In  the 
arts,  to  set  aside  for  such  local  cultural  ac- 
tivities 1  m.ill  out  of  each  $1  of  Uix  revenue 
of  the  government  of  the  Dl.^trlct  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.   RAINS    (by  request): 

H.R.  12226.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  charter- 
ing of  organizations  to  insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  organizations  for  conven- 
tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  author- 
ize the  Issu.Tnce  of  debentures  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages,  and 
to  create  a  Joint  .'lupervlsory  board  to  charter 


and  examine  such  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  12227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  certain  automobiles  fur- 
nisliCd  without  charge  to  schools  for  use  In 
driver  training  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  W.iys  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H  R.  12228.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlsorlmlna- 
tl(jn  on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  gcxxls  for  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  rejison  of  any 
such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  JONAS: 
HR.  12229  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
paid  by  him  for  his  own  education  or  for 
the  education  of  other  individuals  at  Instl- 
ttitlons  of  higher  education:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  K.^RSTEN: 
HR  12230  A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Con.'^ervatlon  Act  In  order  to  provide 
tliat  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture shall  be  members  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  C<'mml.«;s!on:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Merchant   Marine    and    Fisheries 

By  Mr.KEOGH: 
H  R.  12231.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
benefits  thereunder  In  addition  to  any  com- 
pen.satlon  or  pension  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  the  basis  of  the  death  of 
a  World  War  II  veteran;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  L.\NGEN: 
HR  12232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  12233.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  cf 
the  effectiveness  of  Alters  on  cigarettes  dis- 
tributed in  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  G.ALLAGHER: 
H  J  Res  749    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    President    tn    proclaim   July   9.    1962,   as 
General  Krzyzanowskl  Memorial  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H  J.  Res.  750.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  ent«r  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tem- 
porary Import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  498    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing sense  of  Congress  on  project  Hope; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL; 
H.  Res.  694.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
tran.sfer  of  certain  funds  within  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House;  Uj  the  Committee  .n 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr  HALEY: 
H  Re.5  6j5.  Resolution  expressing  the  sen.se 
of  the  Hiu.se  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  Installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr  SIKES: 
H.  Res.  696.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash,;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mi     CANNON: 
HK    12234    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ken 
Shen  Wei.  h  s  v. lie  Dai.sy  Wcl,  and  their  son 


William  Wei;  to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    FINO: 
H  R    12235    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Maria 
Petrozza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MOORE. 
H  R   12236.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nermin 
Demirbag  La\apies.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 


By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR   12237.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Rahml 
Sengul.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  0"NEILL: 
HR.  12238    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Lucia 
Sal\  ucci.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R   12239    A  b;;:  for  the  relief  of  Vin^enzo 
Mazzurco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Facts   on  Cjmmanist  Propaganda,   Ill- 
American  Publications  in  Russia 


EX  reNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGH.\M 

or     NrBRASKA 

IN  'iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-'^ENTA  FIVES 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
i.s.sue  when  considrnug  Communist  prop- 
aL:anda  is  n  ciprocity.  Does  our  malci  lal 
flow  freely  into  Russia  and  other  IiTjn 
Curtain  countrie,';''  Does  the  averaee 
Russian  citizen  have  free  acces.s  to  the 
American  position  and  the  free  world 
position  on  curreiit  international  issues';* 
In  this  context.  I  now  submit  part  III  of 
this  scries. 

Part  I  was  about  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  Part  II  concerned  volume  of 
propaganda: 

American   Pvblications  in   Kis^ia 

Although  one  official  has  said  there  is  "no 
record  of  any  ccii.sor.ship,  delay,  or  destruc- 
ti'jii  of  I'Ur  mull"  by  the  Cjuununist  govern- 
liiciits,  few  Americans  can  accept  sucli  a 
biiitemtnt. 

Postmaster  Gciier.;!  J  EUuard  Day  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Approjjriations  Com- 
mittee March  8,  19C2.  "The  indications  are 
that  the  mall  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  is 
f,  reened  and  sometimes  censored,  that  if 
there  are  items  in  the  mail  whirh  violate 
t.ieir  rules,  particularly  sending  c;tsh  in,  that 
mail  will  olten  be  mtercejited  " 

Heftring.s  before  tlie  House  Un-.\merican 
Activities  Conunittee.  Muy  12,  1P60:  "Mr. 
.^retis  (Riciiard  Arens.  stall  director  i .  Does 
the  international  Communl.'-t  apparatus  let 
down  its  bars  and  let  American  material, 
material  propagandizing  otlier  i.)eopie  re- 
specting tJie  cause  of  freedom,  enter  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  freely  without  re- 
strictions, without  labeling? 

"Mr  P'lthman  idej)uty  direct.<ir  of  cust^mis 
iisjiigncd  to  Nc'A-  York).  Not  to  my  Itnowl- 
cds^e. 

"My  experience  has  been  this:  Of  all 
Catholic  literature  I  have  sent  none  has  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  (Sunday  Visitors; 
Life  of  St  Benetlict:  Mission  me.gazlnes: 
\  iidce.  a  Catholic  Czechoslovak  lanpuace 
i-iagaziiie:  and  others  "  JBH.  i  Unsolicited 
letter  on  hie  ) 

There  are  also  tipht  restrictions  on  pub- 
lic-.iti'ins.  c\en  the  Russlan-lanpuage  maga- 
zine Amcrika  which  the  Rus.-^ian  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  distribute  in  return 
lor  our  distribution  of  their  magazine 
USSR. 

Washington  Daily  News.  January  30.  1962- 
"U  S.  Information  Agency  officials  concede 
American  publications — except  official  ones 
covered  In  cultural  exchamje  agreements^ 
cannot  be  sold  or  distributed  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 


New  York  Times.  February  9.  1962  "Nnr.- 
Communlst  Western  publications  seldom 
circulate  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  .sometimfs 
cf'ples  of  Time  Life,  or  Vogue  are  obtained 
Ir<im  t^'uri.st.s  " 

Mr  John  N.  Hutchison.  Director.  Prej^s 
and  Publications  Service.  US.  Inform.a; I'ln 
A'j;ency.  testified  before  the  H^use  Appr  - 
prlations  Committee  on  April  11.  1961. 
"There  .'leems  to  be,  although  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  it.  a  correlation  between  the  number 
of  returns  (of  Amerlka)  which  the  Rtissians 
turn  b:ick.  and  tiie  success  or  failure  of  their 
.sales  of  their  magazine  tU.S.SR)  In  this 
country  " 

This  Week  magazine.  January  21.  1962 
.Article  by  Dr  Mikhail  A  Klochko.  rccer.t 
refugee  from  Rus-sla:  "Today,  however. 
.^merlka  Is  available  only  to  senior  Russian 
(■.'!^"  1,1  Is.  and  copies  are  pa.ssed  f r<  m  har:d  to 
hand   many   times. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  o\ir  printed 
matter  and  ideas  are  not  distributed  or  made 
av.iilable  \m  the  people  of  the  S<:)viet  bl'«c 
countries  If  printed  matter  were  flowing 
treely  thr  iutth.)ut  Russia  and  its  satellites. 
vkhy  w(  uld  Oimmunist  povernments  fper.d 
more  millions  of  dollars  jamming  the  Vuice 
of  America  than  we  spend  broadcasting  tlie 
truth'  Commcmsense  alone  indicates  that  a 
nation  which  spends  miMions  of  dollars  jam- 
ming news  broadcasts  and  controlling  its  do- 
mestic pre.«is  will  not  allow  free  distribution 
of  pni;ted  matter  from  another  country. 


Meritorioas  Service  Award  to  Vice  Adm. 
Murrey  Royar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE:^ 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1962 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  16th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Armed  Forces  Communi- 
cations and  Electronics  Association  was 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.  This  unique 
association  on  the  national  .scene  is  one 
devoted  to  an  effective  liaison  between 
our  militarj'  and  povernmental  or.cani- 
zations  responsible  for  national  defense 
and  the  industry  which  produces  the 
equipment  in  the  fields  of  communica- 
tion, electronics  and  photography  so  es- 
sential to  our  security. 

At  this  particular  meeting,  a  special 
honor  was  bestowed  on  Vice  Adm.  Mur- 
rey Royar.  USN.  retired.  Admiral  Royar 
has  had  a  distinguished  naval  career  in 
representing  the  city  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  port  of  Oakland  in  their  manifold 


interests  at  the  national  level.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  duties.  Admiral  Royar  un- 
selfishly gives  of  his  time  to  many  activi- 
ties related  to  fostering  the  best  interests 
of  our  national  defense  effort.  One  of 
these  includes  sen'ing  enthusiastically  in 
the  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
munications and  Electronics  A.s.soci- 
ation. 

The  aforementioned  honor  was  the 
a.ssociation's  meritorious  service  award 
whose  citation  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Record.  The  citation  reads  as 
follows: 

For  meritf)rious  service  in  recognition  of 
his  executive  leadership,  outstanding  dedica- 
tion and  professional  guidance  in  a  position 
of  greut  rcsponsibiilty  in  Association  Affairs. 


Television  to  the  Hinterland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE:^ 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Comimunity  Television  Association 
IS  meeting  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  here 
m  Washington  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
11th  annual  convention.  At  a  luncheon 
yesterday,  the  Honorable  Ofen  H.^RRIS, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, made  the  following  address  upen 
the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  the 
relations  between  broadcasters  and  com- 
munity antenna  television  operators  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  speech  follows: 

Television  to  the  Hinterland 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Oren   Harris,  of 
Arkansas,    chairman.    Interstate    and    F<  r- 
eisrn    Commerce    Committee   of    the    House 
of    Representatives    of    the    United    States. 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  WiishingU.n.  D  C  . 
on    June    19,    1962.    to    the    National    O.  n:- 
munity       Television        Association.        VIP 
luncheon.   11th  annual  convention  i 
Mr.  President    chairman  of  the  board    d:  =  - 
tinguished  gviests.     Needless  to  say.  it   gr.  es 
me  great   pleasure  to  welcome  such  an   en- 
terprising group  to  our  National  Capital.      It 
is  my  understanding  that  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  Is  represented  here,  as  well  as 
some  tf  your  Canadian  members.     Althotigh 
as  an  industry,  you  are  but  12  years  old.  no 
one  will  deny  that  you  have  reached  an  im- 
posing stature  and,  like  another  who  reached 
Ills    12th    year,   you   have    grown   In   wisdom 
and  in  grace. 
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t.RDWI.VG      RECOGNITION      OF      THE      BENEFITS      OF 
CATV 

Twelve  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few 
community  antenna  systems  in  this  country. 
Today,  there  are  about  1.000  of  them  in  46 
Slates  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  You  serve 
about  a  million  and  one-half  homes,  or  over 
3^  million  people.  You  are  spreading  into 
new  areas  from  year  to  year.  While  most 
systems  are  small  business  enterprises  in  the 
irue  sense  of  the  word  ser\ing  1,000  sub- 
scribers or  less,  you  are  drawing  the  interest 
of  large  enterprises,  such  as  the  theatrical 
and  broadc.isting  interests  who  are  getting 
into  the  CATV  buslnes.s.  The  securities  of 
some  of  your  companies  are  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange  and  b, inkers,  investment 
houses  and  brokers  no  longer  l(X)k  at  you 
a:*  an  unknown  quantity  CATV  is  a  thriv- 
i:ig  business  today  and  you  present  here  were 
the  pioneers  who  made  it  so. 

Your  contributions  to  educational  tele- 
M-sion  and  other  t>pes  of  public  service  are 
well  known  There  are  many  grade  school.s 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  which  could  not  re- 
ceive educational  channels  without  your  fa- 
cilities. In  many  cases  yovir  channels  are 
furnished  gratuitously  to  the  .'ichool  systems 
of    this   Nation.     I   congratulate  you. 

.hist  about  1  month  ago  on  May  17.  19G2, 
a  bill,  H.R.  10708,  had  been  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
amend  a  section  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  Several  Members  of  Ci ingress  were  ap- 
p.'-ehenslve  that  this  bill  might  Interferf 
with  the  development  of  community  antenr.a 
cable  systems  I  was  not  surprised  when 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr 
PoAGE.  came  up  witli  an  amendment  which 
tile  NCTA  had  drafted  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  whether  this  bill  would  injure  CATV 
operators  Mr.  Poage  stated  'We  were  re- 
quested by  the  a='=oc;ation  .Mid  not  by  the 
REA  to  use  this  language  It  is  the  lan- 
guae:e  of  the  people  wliom  the  gentleman 
fears  are  going  to  be  injured  i:  is  th'^  lan- 
guage of  the  very  people  and  it  i.':  word  for 
word  and  h.is  not  been  (■h.oiged.  not  even 
by  a  comma   *    •    •  " 

Then  Congressman  Poage  paid  your  asso- 
ci.ition  a  high  fibute.  He  stated:  T  believe 
these  gentlemen  are  not  only  fair  to  their 
opponents,  but  I  believe  they  are  fair  to 
themselves.  I  believe  they  have  come  In  and 
asked  for  a  reasonable  Umitatlon.  As  long 
as  it  seems  to  be  a  rea.sonable  limitation, 
I  for  one — and  I  believe  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture — is  disponed  to  try  to 
grant   any  reasonable   limitation." 

I  believe  that  as  an  industry  you  have 
been  'fair  to  yourselves,"  "f,iir  to  your  op- 
ponents." and  you  have  been  "reasonable"  in 
your  demands.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  won  you  an  accolade  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  public,  and  the  ccjurts 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  define  a  com- 
munity antenna  televi.-^ion  system,  otherwise 
called  a  master  antenna  cable  system  for 
the  benefit  of  guests  or  reporters  who  are 
.sometimes  confused  by  the  great  varletv  of 
technical  terms  m  the  television  industry. 

DEFI.NITKpN    of    r^TV 

.^c'"ording  to  the  general  understanding 
In  the  Congress,  a  community  antenna  is.  as 
tiie  term  seems  to  implv,  a  master  television 
receiving  antenna  erected  and  designed  to 
serve  a  community,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
is  practical  to  serve,  or  as  may  have  a  re- 
quirement for  service  It  is  technically  and 
functionally  analogous  to  the  master  an- 
tenna systems  installed  in  apartment  houses 
to  permit  service  to  part  or  all  of  the  apart- 
ments, rooms  or  suites  by  meui.s  of  a  single 
.iiitenna  system 

Generally,  community  iiMcm.is  arc  found 
in  areas  where  because  of  the  interaction  of 
topographic  or  geographn-  conditions,  and 
technological  and  econoir.ir  f.ictnrs.  recep- 
t  on  of  televisl'jn  signals  by  conventional 
antennas   is   either    il'    ;;   n '\i.'-t:?!it,    i2i    of 


unsatisfactory  quality,  or  (3i  p^^>ssible  only 
with  the  aid  of  costly  tall  rooftop  antenna.s 
placed  on  high  elevators  or  other  suitable 
locations. 

Community  antennas  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  signals  of  more  than  one  station 
simultaneously,  they  are  designed  and 
oriented,  when  installed,  to  receive  the  de- 
sired signals  and  to  reject,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  undesired  channels  Tliat  Is  es- 
sentially the  sam.e  function  as  is  performed 
when  a  homeowner  who  erects  a  rooftop  an- 
tenna purchases  an  antenna  which  has  been 
designed  and  manvif.ictured  to  give  optimum 
reception  ()n  the  channels  he  desires  to  re- 
ceive and  t(j  reject  signals  of  stations  which 
might  duplicate  or  interfere  with  those  he 
prefers.  Community  antenna  people  do  not 
alter,  delete,  or  in  any  manner  change  the 
broadcast  intelligence  on  the  channels 
which  they  receive. 

As  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  have  repeatedly  de- 
cided, they  do  not  broadcast,  and  they  are 
not  common  carriers,  such  as  telephone 
companies  or  telegraph  companies  They 
are  in  the  signal-receiving  business.  But 
enough  tif  these  technicalities  Let  us  look 
at  the  origins  of  this  CATV  industry,  as 
It  IS  popularly  called  That  is  where  the 
real  romance  of  your  industry  Is  to  be  found 
It  matches  the  wonderful  tales  of  the  flrst 
Curtiss-Wright  flight  and  earlier  planes 
t-  Hind    together   with   baling   wire   and    glue. 

EARLY     BEGINNINGS 

I.lC  history  of  the  community  antenna 
1  ^dustry  reveals  the  development  of  an  en- 
Mielv  new  industry  in  the  best  Ainerlcan 
tr.idirion  In  the  very  early  days  of  tele- 
vision o!ily  verv  limited  service  was  avall- 
,ih;e  m  metropolitan  areas  and  virtually  no 
!-ri'.  ice  m  rural  areas  and  small  cities  and 
towns  more  than  50  miles  from  the  few 
major  metropolitan  areas  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  had  Imposed  a 
so-called  freeze  on  the  licensing  of  televi- 
sion stations  because  of  technical  problems. 
This  freeze  lasted  lor  several  years  and  would 
ha\e  restrlfted  the  benefits  of  this  dramatic 
new  medium  of  mass  communications  to  a 
fpA  pruiieged  urban  areas  were  it  not  for 
the  ingenuity  (jf  the  smrill  American  busi- 
nessman and  the  insistent  demand  by  the 
public  for  the  pleasure  and  educational  ben- 
efits of  television  throughout  the  hinterland. 

There  were  no  precedents  for  this  industry. 
H  jwever.  since  a  single  antenna  could  serve 
a  horel  or  an  ap  utment  house,  then  why 
could  it  not  be  made  to  serve  an  entire 
C'immunity'!' 

The  idea  did  not  generate  with  the  large 
and  powerful  electronics  corporations,  such 
as  the  RCA's.  the  General  Electrics,  and  the 
Philcos.  It  developed  with  local  radio  and 
television  dealers  in  small  towTis.  who  sought 
some  way  of  providing  television  signals  to 
the  public  clamoring  to  purciiase  receivers. 
The  first  systems  were  indeed  amateurish. 
They  consisted  of  an  antenna  mounted  on  a 
pipe  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  twin  lead  wire, 
such  as  connects  any  antenna  to  the  televi- 
sion receiving  set.  extended  from  the  anten- 
na, down  the  hillside  and  throughout  the 
area  serviced.  It  was  supported  by  trees, 
fenceposts,  corners  of  buildings,  and  passed 
over  alleys,  backyards,  etc  Inexpensive  am- 
plifiers, such  as  used  in  office  intercommu- 
nications systems  and  available  at  most  radio 
supply  houses,  were  spaced  at  required  in- 
tervals along  the  line.  At  times  they  worked 
surprisingly  well,  and  at  oth.er  times,  be- 
cause of  inexperienced  operators  and  the 
fact  that  the  equipment  was  not  designed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  extensive  antenna 
system,  they  were  very  poor. 

The  industry  was  born  almost  simulta- 
neously on  both  coasts  in  1949  and  1950 
Recognizing  the  public  need  and  demand  in 
rural  and  fringe  reception  areas  for  televi- 
sion  reception   .md   fur  equipment  designed 


to  meet  the  rigors  of  outdoor  operation  s\ip- 
pucrs  of  electronic  equipment  began  to  ex- 
periment with  a  designed  CATV  ainjilmfr 
and  specialized  equipment 

The  American  public  brought  their  de- 
m.inds  to  these  people  and  insisted  that  they 
be  met  in  the  small  cities  and  towns  across 
the  country.  Many  men  and  women  with 
little  or  no  training  and  with  the  limited 
advice  available  began  to  build  .uid  rclniild. 
making  known  their  w.uits  and  frustrations 
to  the  equipment  suppliers  The  demands  of 
this  new  Industry  resulted  In  the  formation 
of  new  companies  whose  primary  objective 
was  to  solve  the  problems  of  multichanne] 
master  antenna  reception  (or  these  small 
cities  and  towns.  Established  manufacturers 
were  too  busy  with  other  problems  to  de- 
vote the  time  and  resources  necessary  to 
start  from  scratch.  As  a  result  the  domi- 
nating equipment  suppliers  in  the  CAI V 
field  t(xlay.  12  years  from  when  the  Industry 
was  first  established,  arc  still  the  ccjmpanles 
which  were  organized  to  meet  tJils  demand 
The  industry  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
still.  Development  has  been  constant  until 
today  more  than  $450  million  has  been  In- 
vested in  community  antenna  reception  and 
the  industry  has  caught  the  im.iglnation  of 
and  challenged  some  of  the  country's  largest 
entertainment    and    financl.il    organizations 

Essentially,  however,  the  industry  was 
born  in  smalltoun  Aniei  lea  It  can  take 
credit  for  Its  de\elopment  and  it  still  retain, 
much  of  this  original  flavor.  It  is  a  re.d 
example  of  grassroots  dem.uid  .uid  de\elop- 
ment. 

PKOIII  FMS      OF     CATV 

As  the  CATV  industry  advanced  in  age.  it 
encountered  many  problems  Cable  opera- 
tors found  It  difficult,  at  first,  to  obtain  per- 
mission of  telephone  companies  to  string  its 
cable  along  Its  poles  Power  and  other 
utilities  cooperated.  b\it  telephone  com- 
panies hesitated.  Pin.illy.  they  allowed 
CATV  operators  to  use  their  poles,  but  many 
companies  inserted  all  types  of  restrictive 
clauses  in  their  contracts  which  tended  to 
restrict  the  growth  of  the  CATV  industry 
The  contract-s  were  terminable  upon  30  days' 
notice  or  1  year,  at  most.  I  am  Informed 
that  in  the  past  year,  most  telephone  com- 
panies have  removed  these  restrictions  and 
now  grant  contracts  of  3-  to  5-year  dura- 
tion. Some  have  even  made  the  term  15 
yeais 

CATV  operators  incurred  the  wrath  of  a 
handful  of  local  television  broadcasters  in 
a  few  single  broadcast  station  communities 
In  fact,  this  led  to  demands  from  some  ot 
these  small  broadcasters  for  legislation  to 
curb  CATV  systems  or  to  place  them  wlthm 
the  control  of  the  FCC  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controls  the  whole  field  of  radi  < 
and  television  as  provided  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  This  exclusive  Federal 
control  was  upheld  by  the  Suprenie  Court  in 
1940  in  the  case  of  Federal  Co^timjniirai  !oii-< 
Commisswn  v  Pxtt^riUe  Prnadrnsting  Co 
However,  while  CATV  is  an  adjunct  of  tele- 
vision, the  Congress  has  granted  jurisdiction 
to  the  FCC  over  CATV  systems  only  with 
respect  to  the  u.se  oi  radio  waves.  The  FCC 
cannot  regulate  CATV  as  a  common  carrier 

The  public  interest  l.ssue  In  the  contro- 
versy between  a  local  television  broadca.st 
station  and  a  CATV  system  in  the  same  com- 
munity has  received  much  attention  by  the 
FCC  and  by  the  Congress 

As  you  know,  the  ls,sucs  were  debated  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
1959  and  several  bills  to  regulate  CATV  were 
Introduced  m  the  86th  Congre.ss.  No  action 
was  taken  In  the  House  and  one  bill  got  as 
far  as  the  Senate  but  failed  to  pass  and  was 
recommitted  to  the  Senate  Commerce  C(jni- 
mlttee.  In  this  Congress,  a  bill  (S  1044 1 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  to  control 
CATV,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  on  it 
thus   far.      I   intrrxluced   a   similar   bill,   H  R. 
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6840.  at  the  request  of  the  FCC,  but  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  or  the 
subcommittee  on  it  and  none  is  contemplated 
at  present 

In  contrast  to  the  unduly  w^idespread  scope 
of  some  of  the  earlier  bills,  the  latest  FCC 
proposal  is  designed  to  vest  in  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  act  only  In  those  situa- 
tions where  local  television  stations  are 
claimed  to  be  In  competition  with  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  Im- 
provement In  CATV -broadcaster  relations 
since  these  bills  were  Introduced  I  read 
in  the  trade  press  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  your  Indus* ry  with  VCC  C<jmniiss;oners 
and  staff,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
munities where  the  CATV  system  did  not 
carry  the  local  television  stati^jn  could  per- 
haps today  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
well  over  67  communities  where  a  local 
station  and  a  CATV  system  ''oexlst.  the 
problem  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  acute. 
By  the  same  token,  tlie  old  charge  that  the 
removal  of  rooftop  or  other  antennas  at 
the  request  of  the  subscriber,  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  television  station  In  the 
same  community  to  be  received,  disappears 
as  the  cable  carries  this  local  sta'.lon.  The 
problem  of  attenuation  of  signals  has  almost 
disappeared  as  the  Improved  state  of  the 
technology  makes  reception  on  the  cable 
better  than  ever  Obviously,  rio  community 
antenna  operator  would  deliberately  degrade 
a  signal  and  make  his  service  le's  attractive 
to  his  own  subscriber.  He  w<iuld  be  working 
against    his   own    pecuniary    interests. 

I  am  Informed  that  an  Increasing  number 
of  CATV  operatijrs  and  br<iadcastcrs  are 
working  closely  with  each  other  to  resolve 
their  conflicts  and  establish  a  harmonious 
basis  for  each  to  render  Its  respective  serv- 
ice to  their  community  In  the  public  inter- 
est. Obviously,  these  agreements  hold  out 
some  excellent  promise  that  the  overall 
relationships  between  hx^al  broadcasters  and 
CATV  systems  will  Improve  still  further. 

Some  cities  or  counties  .^eem  to  be  at- 
tempting to  regulate  television  through  In- 
sistence vipon  nonduplicatlon  agreements 
Involving  broad  areas,  such  as  grade  A  con- 
tours, etc  I  thought  this  danger  liad  been 
averted  by  a  decUion  on  June  4,  1959.  by 
the  US  District  Court.  District  of  Min- 
nesota, First  DivlFlon,  enjoining  a  city  In 
Minnesota  from  attempting  to  Impose  a 
11  ondupllcatlcn  agreement  upon  a  CATV  sys- 
tem. I  would  expect  that  CATV  operators 
will  not  permit  a  host  of  divergent  and 
conflicting  local  regulations  to  spring  up. 
The  pertinent  court  decisions  In  these  mat- 
ters should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  authorities  and  their  Jurisdiction 
should  be  challenged  In  the  courts.  If  neces- 
sary. 

Tho  temptation  Is  creat,  of  course,  when 
vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  a  local 
franchise,  to  accept  such  stipulation  In  order 
to  win  the  coveted  franchise.  However, 
such  restriction  may  plague  you  as  an  in- 
dustry in  the  future. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  real  threat  which 
you  presently  face  and  this  threat  Is  that 
without  the  "betiefit  of  CATV  Icfrhlatlon,  the 
FCC  may  procood  to  regulate  C.^TV  through 
their  Jurisdiction  over  microwave  common 
carrier  operations.  Tlic  threat  flows  from 
the  FCC's  decL-ilon  in  the  Carter  Mountain 
case.  That  is  the  case  that  denied  a  com- 
mon carrier  microwave  company  a  license 
unless  the  CATV  system  which  It  Intended 
to  serve  would  agree  to  cnrry  the  local  televi- 
sion programs  aiid  avoid  duplication  of  Its 
programs. 

It  Is  in  this  case  that  the  FCC's  Common 
C.irrier  Bureau  filed  a  brief  in  which  It  char- 
acterized that  decision  of  the  FCC  as  "aibl- 
tr.iry  and  discriminatory  '" 

The  Common  Carrier  Bureau  pointed  cut 
that   while   the  Conunission   had  ruled   con- 


sistently that  It  did  not  have  jxirladlctlon 
over  CATV,  the  approach  taken  In  the  Car- 
ter Mountain  case  was  a  method  of  Indirectly 
controlling  the  Industry.  The  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  warned  that  the  Commis- 
sion's restrictions  would  have  to  "be  applied 
to  all  cominon  carriers,  alike,  across  the 
board  " 

The  brief  then  stated:  "Under  the  doc- 
trine of  this  case,  the  FCC  would  be  re- 
quired to  examine  every  telephone  company 
application  for  extension  of  its  facilities — 
to  determine  whether  a  grant  of  such  ap- 
plic.ition  might  afford  undesirable  service  to 
a  CATV  system  vis-a-vis  a  TV  broadcaster. 
An  interesting  and  logical  extension  of  this 
pliilosophy  would  give  the  Commission  the 
power  to  affect  control  of  broadcast  net- 
works by  the  expedient  of  refusing  to  au- 
thorize use  of  common  carrier  facilities  for 
the  networks  until  some  'desirable'  condi- 
tions have  first  been  satisfied." 

If  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  is  right  in 
Its  warning  and  conclusion,  th.en  this  de- 
cision contains  frightful  Implications  which 
should  give  concern  not  only  to  yotir  indus- 
try but  also  to  telephone  companies,  broad- 
casters and  other  businesses,  too. 

Since  this  case  has  been  appealed  to  the 
ourts,  I  will  not  comment  on  the  merits 
of  the  Commission's  decision.  However,  If 
u  'held,  the  decision  In  this  case  will  change 
the  FCC's  and  the  courts'  previous  holdings 
on  the  duties  and  obligations  of  C(  mmon 
carriers.  If  the  Commission's  new  Interprc- 
tarlon  Is  sustained,  the  Congress  is  likely  to 
be  asked  to  hold  hearings  and  reexamine 
what  should  \ie  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's p<:'wers  over  common  carriers.  In  the 
meantime.  I  wovild  think  the  Cummission  is 
likely  to  adhere  to  Its  previously  announced 
policies,  until  clear  determination  of  Its 
authority  in  this  field  is  obtained  from  the 
c<-iurts. 

CONCLfSION 

Except  for  some  of  the  legal  problems  con- 
frf'nting  yo\ir  industry,  I  believe  that  the 
C.\TV  Indvistry  Is  facing  a  rosy  future  of 
fresh  opportunities  to  continue  to  serve  the 
public.  Neither  local  broadcasters  nor  CAT'V 
operators  stand  much  to  gain  from  discord 
or  from  appeals  for  greater  rcculation  or 
legislation  Controls  are  two-edged  swords. 
They  cut  both  ways  Leeislatlon  or  regula- 
tion is  seldom  obt;iined  m  the  form  sought. 
That  Is  why  I  commend  broadcast.ers  and 
CATV  operators  who  have  resr.lvcd  their 
differences  through  amicable  agreen:ients  In 
fact,  these  agreements  are  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  operation  In  the  public  Interest — 
and  aeain  I  want  to  conrratuiate  vou  for  It. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  John  S. 
Monagan,  of  Connecticut,  at  the  Baltic 
Freedom  Rally,  New  York  City,  June  17 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

Ol     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  H01>;E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1962 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut. 
Rpprescritative  John  S.  Monagan.  on 
Sunday,  June  17.  delivered  an  address 
m  New  York  City  at  the  Baltic  Freedom 
Rally,  •which  de.ser\es  to  have  a  wide 
audience. 

In  marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
prcat  Ru.ssian  deportation  of  Baltic 
peoples.  Representative  MON.'iG\N  elo- 
quently and  forcefully  set  forth  the  need 


to  keep  this  pressing  problem  of  the 
enslavement  of  these  States  before  the 
■R-orld  and  the  need  to  ofTer  continued 
support  and  encouragement  to  these 
tragic  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
The  address  follows; 

Aijdress   bt    the    Honorable    John    S     Mon- 
.^CAN.  or  Connecticut 

We  meet  today  on  a  mournful  anniversary. 
In  the  midst  of  safety  and  ease  and  plenty. 
■we  call  to  m.lnd  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
most  tragic  crimes  in  the  history  of  the 
world 

Just  22  years  ago.  there  took  place  in  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  the  notorious  and  inhuman  depcrta- 
tlon  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  these  proud  and  his- 
toric nations.  In  the  space  of  3  short  days, 
more  tl--n  100.000  people  of  these  hitherto 
free  countries  were  snatched  frtm  their 
homes  and  their  native  soil  by  the  Comimu- 
nlst  invaders  without  any  color  of  legal 
right,  and  In  defiance  of  all  cannons  of 
humanity  and  Justice  and  herded  off  to 
concentration  camps  In  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 
In  these  remote  regions  of  this  savage  land, 
death  was  the  lo*  of  many  of  these  hapless 
and  Innocent  people. 

This  act  of  national  brigandage,  at  whose 
scope  the  Imagination  bogcles  followed  by 
only  a  year  the  Russian  invasion  of  these 
countries  which  had  long  been  free  and  In- 
depender.t  and  which  had  compiled  an  ex- 
tended history  of  sophisticated  national  cul- 
ture  and    broad   social    achievement 

Sad  though  the  memory  of  those  fateful 
days  may  be.  we  do  well  to  pause  In  the 
midst  of  our  busy  and  peaceful  lives  to 
marV;  those  days  of  Infamy  when  the  light 
of  freedom  was  so  suddenly  and  so  brutally 
extinguished  in  these  three  great  nations 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  Immedi.ttely  after  their 
occupation  in  June  of  1940.  the  work  of  re- 
pression and  terrorism  began  and  its  cul- 
mination came  In  the  June  of  1941  when  the 
great  mass  uprooting  of  the  populace  w..s 
effected 

Tlierc  are  many  reasons  why  we  as  free 
men  and  women  must  not  allow  the  fate 
of  these  countries  pnd  their  citizens  to  sink 
Into    the    ocean    of    historic    oblivion 

First  cf  all.  they  are  our  brothers  The 
acts  of  brtitality  to  them  are  acts  of  brutal- 
ity to  us,  their  brothers  in  the  human  race. 
Their  brutalization  is  our  brutallzatlon 
When  they  are  deprived  of  freedom  and  de- 
nied basic  human  rlglits,  something  of  our 
own  freedom  is  chipped  away  They  love 
freedom  as  much  as  we  and  they  are  sons 
of  God  as  we  are  and,  therefore,  the  shame 
and  obloquy  which  attach  to  the  act  which 
deprives  them  of  these  fundamental  rights 
and  which  debase  their  dignity  as  human 
hclngs.  must  not  escape  the  condemnation  cf 
freemen. 

Another  rea.son  for  keeping  this  anniver- 
sary IS  to  mark  indelibly  in  the  book  of  his- 
tory the  Soviet  agtrression  by  which  these 
noble  countries  were  enslaved.  It  was  not 
because  of  provocation:  It  was  not  because 
of  the  threat  of  force;  It  was  not  because 
of  hostile  or  anti.«^oclal  activity  that  the 
Soviet  troops  moved  In.  It  was  simply  the 
action  of  the  totalitarian  bully  who  enters 
the  sacred  pre(?lncts  and  Fnuffs  out  the  pure 
and  shining  light  of  freedom  which  con- 
trasts so  sharply  viith  his  own  fitfully  burn- 
ing flame. 

This  action  leads  us  to  a  third  reason  for 
recalling  this  time  of  sorrow  That  is  the 
light  which  this  brutal  and  unwarranted 
assault  upon  national  and  individual  free- 
df'ni  shines  upon  the  essential  character  of 
communism  itself. 

In  this  treatment  of  Individuals  as  chat- 
tels, in  this  unjastifled  invasion  of  sovereign 
nations,  in  this  sundering  of  the  tics  ci 
family  and  of  friendship  which  all  freemen 
hold   dear    a.s   the    verv   essence    tf   freedom. 
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the  Russians  revealed  more  clearly  than 
could  a  thousand  learned  volumes,  the 
cruelty  and  license  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  doctrines  of  Stalin  and  IChrushchev. 

Without  religion,  without  nobility,  with 
utter  reliance  upon  the  material;  following 
the  expedient  and  abandoning  the  way  of 
principle  and  of  compassion  which  were  In- 
grained through  the  centuries  in  the  very 
marrow  of  the  Christian  peoples  whom  they 
sought  to  overthrow,  the  Communists  in 
ihis  desperate  and  dastardly  act,  revealed 
the  emptiness  and  the  poverty  of  the  cheer- 
less gospel  of  Karl  Marx  and  of  its  extension 
and  interpretation  by  Joseph  Stalin.  Surely 
this  applied  terrorism  is  only  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  government  not  bound  by  law. 

Another  reason  for  us  to  gather  publicly 
and  formally  on  this  date  is  the  capacity  of 
gatherings  such  as  this  to  assert  the  links 
of  brotherhood  which  bind  us  to  our  friends 
of  the  Baltic  States  who  languish  in  cap- 
tivity  today. 

While  It  is  true  that  we  in  our  great 
country  are  faced  with  complex  problems 
of  national  and  international  importance, 
we  never  can  afford  to  be  so  engrossed  in 
sucli  difficulties  that  we  neglect  to  give  ear 
to  the  small,  but  persistent  plaint  of  those 
who    suffer   wrong. 

Thus,  while  we  struggle  to  hold  back 
tyranny  in  southeast  Asia,  while  we  work 
manfully  to  sustain  democracy  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  own  press- 
ing national  economic  and  social  problems, 
we  must  never  forget  'air  brave  fellowmen 
in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  would  have  us  forget  the 
past.  He  would  lull  us  into  a  dream  in 
which  the  drp.b  ar.d  hopeless  present  was 
obscured  by  his  loutish  prot-estatlons  of 
peaceful  intentions,  but  we  know  that  it  is 
to  the  Soviet  deeds  r.ther  than  to  their  words 
tliat  we  must  turn  in  order  to  judge  truly. 

The  plan  of  the  Communist  leaders  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  was  to  extend 
and  dominate  to  .such  an  extent  that  the  sun 
would  shine  on  no  land  beyond  their  bound- 
aries This  extension  of  C'nmmunist  power 
f<3rcibly  incorporated  within  the  Soviet  Union 
nullions  of  people  of  different  blood,  religion, 
and  tradition.-..  Although  a  larger  country 
like  Poland,  which  lies  closer  to  the  West, 
has  been  able,  through  concerted  opposition, 
to  modify  and  soften  the  Soviet  pressure 
toward  communization,  the  fate  of  the 
smaller  States  has  been  daik  and  somber, 
indeed  In  these  States  where  effective  re- 
sistance on  a  large  scale  is  impossible,  the 
unfortunate  people  ha\e  borne  the  full  brunt 
of  the  Communist  tyranny  with  suppression 
of  freedom  of  opinion,  .secret  police,  terror- 
ism, miscarriage  of  Justice,  deportation,  and 
forced  labor  camp.<^ 

Even  the  consolations  of  religion  ha\e  been 
limited  and  reduced  through  a  systematic 
campaign  against  the  church  to  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  these  lands 
belong  Nor  h.as  ^his  campaign  been  limited 
to  philosophical  opposition.  The  Soviet 
leaders  have  moved  to  crush  and  eliminate 
religion  itself  by  the  suppression  of  clerical 
education,  the  harassm.ent  of  Individual 
priests  and  the  embarras.sment  and  persecu- 
tijii  of  bishops.  Parado.Klcally  enough,  this 
calculated  oppression  has  not  eliminated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Baltic  peoples  their  devo- 
tion to  religion,  nor  has  it  erased  from  their 
hearts  the  love  of  freedom.  The  light  of 
their  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  fidelity  to 
religion  burns  more  brightly  than  ever  in 
their  breasts.  The  systematic  attempts  cf 
their  oppressor  serve  only  to  make  the  return 
to  freedom  a  goal  more  devoutly  to  be  desired 
tiian  ever  before.  In  these  difficult  and 
dangerous  circumstances,  our  hearts  must  be 
tilled  with  admiration  and  affection  for  these 
brave  people  who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke 
of   tiie   conqueror. 


Although  the  Soviet  Premier  has  detailed 
and  has  purpxDrted  to  criticize  the  cruelties 
of  his  predecessor,  there  are  still  thousands 
who  are  forced  to  remain  in  Siberia  and  who 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  return  to  their 
native  countries.  Even  today  under  the 
guise  of  voluntary  enlistment,  the  recruit- 
ment under  subtle  pressures  of  young  peo- 
ple for  labor  In  desolate  and  frigid  areas  of 
northern  Russia  goes  on. 

The  difference  between  the  Stalinist  era 
and  the  present  regime  is  therefore  merely 
one  of  form  and  degree  only  and  not  oiie  of 
substance. 

The  campaign  against  religion  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  church  goes  on  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  predicted  that  another  time 
of  the  catacombs  may  be  coming  for  the 
Catholics  of  Lithuania  who  may  be  forced, 
as  were  the  early  Christians,  to  resort  to 
secret  and  hidden  retreats  to  practice  their 
religion  and  to  escape  the  wrath  and  cruelty 
of  their  persecutors. 

Let  us  then,  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
dread  depcirtations  of  UHl,  pledge  to  our 
brothers  across  the  seas  that  their  sufferings 
shall  not  be  in  vain  and  their  jxrsecution 
fori^otten. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  captive  na- 
tions are  not  forgotten.  I  am  proud  to  ha\e 
the  honor  of  acting  at  the  present  time  as 
chairman  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
which  is  holding  he.irings  on  the  captive 
nations,  their  present  circumstances  and  our 
reh'.th  ns  with  them.  We  shall  listen  to 
those  *ho  know  intimately  the  problems  and 
dirtic'iltics  of  their  friends  and  relations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  hope  and  expect 
to  make  a  record  which  will  remind  the  world 
of  their  sad  condition  and  provide  evidence 
before  the  world  of  our  national  concern  for 
their  welfare  and  our  constant  hope  for 
their   ireedom. 

At  the  s>;me  time,  our  Government. 
through  the  US.  Information  Agency  and 
the  Voice  of  America,  is  constantly  reaching 
out  to  the  captive  nations  of  Europe,  Includ- 
ing these  Baltic  countries.  In  order  to  sustain 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  so 
that  they  may  not  surrender  their  hope  for 
an  ultimate  return  to  freedom. 

We  know,  from  S<jviet  reaction,  that  these 
broadcasts,  with  their  factual  reporting  of 
events  In  the  world  and  their  deflation  of 
Soviet  claims,  constitute  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Communists  and  a  deterrent  which 
prevents   more  complete   tyranny. 

I  should  like  to  en.ph:is:7,e  that  the  aware- 
lie.'-s  of  the  problems  of  the  nations  which 
this  .issembly  repre,sents  is  not  one  which 
h.i.s  come  to  me  only  In  recent  days.  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  a  city  which  numbers 
large  i: umbers  of  citizens  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction and  I  have  played  and  worked  with 
these  people  as  close  and  intimate  friends 
and  I  know  the  extent  of  their  sympathy 
for  their  unfortunate  brothers  and  of  their 
concern  for  their  present  and  future  welfare. 

In  this  experience  I  have  seen  the  genius 
.ind  capacity  of  this  great  racial  stock  grow 
and  flower  under  the  freedom  which  our 
Nation  affords.  I  have  witnessed  the  mas- 
.■^ive  contribution  which  they  have  made  to 
the  development  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
dustry. In  the  professions  and  in  the  arts. 
I  have,  therefore,  realized  all  the  more 
sharply  how  greatly  the  world  is  being  de- 
prived of  the  gifts  of  the.se  gifted  and  In- 
dustrious people  and  those  of  other  captive 
nations  by  the  weight  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny, 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  I  have 
not  been  silent  about  this  difficult  problem 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  Joined  with 
our  former  great  majority  leader  and  now 
Speaker  of  the  HouFe.  Representative  Mc- 
CoRM^cK    in  urgi'ig  the  passage  of  the  cap- 


tive nations  resolution  and  I  have  seized 
many  opportunities  to  take  the  flocir  and 
bring  before  my  colleagues  the  continuing 
difficulties  of  our  friends  behind  the  Iron 
Curt^iin 

Fur  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  these  people  are  our  friends  We  sup- 
ported their  modern  emergence  from  tyr- 
anny after  World  War  I  and  we  have  backed 
their  legitimate  national  aspirations  Many 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  have  come  to 
our  shores  to  become  outstanding  citizens. 
The  natural  result  has  been  a  band  of  sym- 
pathy uniting  our  various  nations  and  a 
strong  pro-UjS.  feeling  in  these  imprisoned 
people  which  propaganda  and  suppression 
cannot  eliminate. 

Therefore,  based  upon  human  sympathy 
for  our  fellow  men;  upon  implementing  our 
fondly  held  national  principles  of  freedom 
and  individual  rights;  and  upon  opposition 
to  irrellcion.  to  tyranny  and  to  rule  by  ter- 
ror, we.  as  a  nation,  can  have  only  one  logical 
position 

We  must  keep  the  case  of  the  captive  na- 
tions before  the  bar  of  International  public 
opinion.  We  must  resist  efforts  to  shoulder 
it  aside.  And  we  mtist  seize  every  practical 
opportunity  to  bring  freedom  bark  to  their 
suffering  people 

Yet  there  is  constant  danger  tli.it  these 
realities  will  be  disregarded  In  the  pressure 
by  some  people  to  seek  accomnKxlation,  we 
are  urged  to  take  steps  that  will  appease 
without  consideration  of  their  effects  up.  m 
the  subjects   and    nations  concerned 

And  in  this  connection  there  is  nothing 
up<M-i  which  I  have  stmr.ger  conclusions  than 
the  confidence  that  appeasement  or  concilia- 
tion will  never  Impress  or  convince  a  Com- 
munist. 

With  firmness,  therefore,  and  uith  devo- 
tion to  their  cau.se,  with  confidence  In  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right  and  justice,  let 
us  on  this  tragic  anniversary  pledge  that  our 
efforts  shall  not  flag  until  Lithu.mia,  Latvia 
and  Estonia  shall  once  again  be  inimbered 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAFiKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-'-^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1962 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
thi,«i  month  I  participated  in  a  question 
and  answer  pro^'ram  re;,'ardinK  my 
record  m  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

My  behefs.  my  activities,  and  my  sup- 
poit  of  efTort.s  to  advance  the  riglits  of 
man  are  widely  known  to  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  add  this  broadcast  to  that 
public  record: 

CoNdRF.SSM.MNT       JpfFKRY        CoHEIAV        ANSWERS 

Qt-f;.stions  on  Civil  Rights — Question  a.nd 
Answer  Pruc;r.am  Presented  Over  Radio 
Station  KDIA,  Oakland,  Calif,  June  1, 
1962 

Interviewer.  Congressman  Cohelan,  In  its 
1960  platform,  the  Democratic  Party  pledged 
to  make  equal  opportunity  a  living  reality 
for  all  Americans.  Now,  as  a  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
what  have  you  done  to  carry  out  this  pledge^ 

Congressman  Cohelan  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  this  point,  for  I  believe  there  is 
no  more  Important  task  confronting  this 
Nation    than     to    fulfill     that     fundamental 
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American  pledge  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  President  Kennedy  made  this  point 
very  clear  in  his  May  speech  to  the  United 
Auto  Workers  The  President  said,  and  I 
fully  concur,  ■fha  there  is  no  reason  why 
if  your  skin  is  colo'ed  you  should  have  twice 
as  much  chance  to  be  unemployed,  half  as 
much  chance  to  own  your  own  house,  or 
from  a  half  to  a  third  as  much  chance  for 
your  son  or  daughter  going  to  college  This 
country  is  a  free  society  In  which  everyone 
can  succeed  or  fall  based  on  what  they  have 
inside  them,  not  'vhat  they  have  ovitside." 
Now.   as   a   Meml>er   of   the  87tli   Congress, 

1  have  Joined  a  great  champion  of  civil 
rights — House  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanutl  Ciller — In  introducing  six 
major  bills  designed  to  carry  out  the  Dem- 
ocratic campaik'ii  jledge  of  equal  opjxirtu- 
ntty  for  all  Americans.  These  bills  would 
eliminate  poll  tuxes  and  discriminatory 
literary  tests  in  Federal  elections;  they 
would  provide  for  the  complete  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools,  including  first-step 
compliance  by  196:1;  they  would  amend  title 
III  of  the  1957  Ci-  il  Rights  Act  so  that  the 
Attorney  General  could  file  suits  on  behalf 
of  those  persons  who  for  any  reason  were 
unable  to  seek  tffective  legal  protection; 
they  would  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion a  permanent  body:  and  hey  would 
establish  a  Federal  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commi.s.sion  modeled  after  the  Cali- 
fornia FEP  wtiuh  was  authored  by  my  gtxMi 
friend  A^semblynan  William  Byron  Rum- 
ford  of  Berkeley. 

Interviewer  Congressman  Cohelan,  this 
is  certainly  an  impressive  program  of  legis- 
lation, but  what  have  you  done  to  get  It 
enacted  into  law? 

Congressman  Cohflan  Well,  as  you  may 
ren-.ember.  in  1960  during  my  first  term  in 
C<-):iirress  I  w.is  cue  of  the  fli^ir  and  conn- 
mittee  spokesmen  on  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  at  'hat  time —the  Civil  Righ's 
Act  of  1960. 

Last  year,  durl  ig  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  I  spoke  on  the  H'')Use  floor 
in  support  of  legislation  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Cl\il  Righ's  Commission  for  another 

2  years  I  made  it  very  clear  at  this  time, 
however,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  that 
I  was  keenly  dlsajipointed  that  the  stronger 
measure  which  I  had  intr(xluced — a  meas- 
ure which  would  have  made  the  Commis- 
sion a  permanent  arm  of  the  Executive  and 
which  would  ha\e  strengthened  its  fact- 
finding powers — w.-»s  not  being  enacted,  and 
that  I  would  ccmflnue  to  work  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

This  year  I  have  testified  before  the  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of  my  bills 
to  eliminate  poll  taxes  and  discriminatory 
literacy  tests,  and  I  have  testified  before  the 
House  Education  ind  Labor  Committee  in 
support  of  my  bills  to  eliminate  school  segre- 
gation and  to  estiiblish  a  Federal  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice;;  Commi.ssion  The  poll 
t.ix  hill  has  now  been  appro\ed  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Commltt?e.  as  well  as  by  the  Sen- 
ale,  and  the  FEP  i>ill  has  been  approved  by 
the  Hotise  Educatii>n  and  Labor  Committee. 

Interviewer.  Congressman  Cohelan.  what 
has  the  Kennedy  administration  been  doing 
to  promote  equal  o;iportunitleB?  To  further 
cUil  rights' 

Congressman  Cohflan  Well,  first  let  me 
point  out  that  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. What  I  s<^y,  therefore,  about  legisla- 
tion I  can  say  as  a  participant.  What  I  say 
about  administrative  action  I  must  say  as  an 
observer.  The  Kennedy  administration's  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  <'ivll  rights  by  any  stand- 
ards, however,  certainly  ha\e  been  the  most 
forceful   and   produrtive   of  recent    years 

In  the  field  of  emi)loyment.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  moved  tc  end  Job  discrimination 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  among 
companies  and   unions   working  on  Govern- 


ment contracts,  by  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  by  giving  this  conamittee 
enforcement  measures  to  back  up  its  findings 
and  recommendations  As  you  will  recall. 
one  of  the  first  major  cases  on  the  Commit- 
tee's agenda  involved  a  l,ockheed  Aircraft 
plant  in  Marietta,  Ga  ,  which  had  been 
awarded  a  new  $1  billion  contract  On  the 
basis  of  a  complaint  filed  by  the  NAACP 
through  Mrs  Ruby  Hurley,  the  Committee 
investigated  and  was  subsequently  success- 
ful in  achieving  a  broad  antidiscrimination 
agreement 

Further  in  the  employment  field,  more 
Negroes  than  ever  before  are  now  filling  top 
administrative  positions  with  the  Govern- 
ment— men  such  as  Robert  Weaver  Andrew- 
Hatcher,  and  Boisfeuillet  Jones — and  exten- 
sive efforts  are  now  being  made  to  attract 
larger  numbers  of  qualified  Negro  college 
graduates  to  Federal  employment 

In  the  field  of  voting,  the  Department  of 
Jastice  to  date  has  brought  more  than  27 
cases  involving  23  counties  and  States,  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  has  made 
it  clear  that  his  Department  intends  to  vig- 
orously enforce  the  provisions  of  the  1957 
and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

Similar  actl(jn  has  iDeen  taken  in  respect 
to  schtx)l  desegregation  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment moving  in  New  Orleans,  for  exam- 
ple, to  compel  State  officials  to  release  Fed- 
eral school  funds  to  the  local  school  board, 
and  elsewhere  in  Louisiana  to  prevent  the 
State  legislature  from  interfering  with  local 
schCKjl  lioards  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out 
desegregation  programs  Suits  ha\e  been 
filed  in  other  States,  such  as  'Virginia,  to  re- 
quire across-the-board  compliance  with  the 
1954  Supreme  Cotirt  ruling,  and  persuasion 
has  been  used  in  still  other  States,  such  as 
Tennessee,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  the  admin- 
istration petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  issue  regvilations  further  ban- 
ning discrimination  against  Interstate  bus 
passengers.  As  you  know,  the  ICC  has  now 
issued  tliese  regulations  which  prohibit  dis- 
crimination m  the  seating  of  passengers  on 
interstate  vehicles  and  which  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  terminals  and  waiting  rooms 
used  by  interstate  passengers. 

In  commenting  on  these  and  other  Execu- 
tive actions,  the  highly  respected  Southern 
Regional  Council  stated  in  March  of  this 
year  that  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
"built  momentum  for  civil  rights  into  the 
structure  and  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment '  •  •  it  has  placed  its  power  in  sup- 
port of  civil  rights." 

Interviewer  Congressman  Cohflan.  this 
certainly  sounds  like  strong  Executive  ac- 
tion, but  what  has  happened  to  President 
Kennedy's  pledge-  a  pledge  he  made  during 
the  1960  campaign-  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  banning  discrimination  m  Federal 
liousing   programs? 

Congressman  Cohelan  As  you  may  re- 
member, the  President  stated  during  a  press 
conference  on  January  15  of  this  year  that 
he  would  issue  the  order,  "when  I  consider  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  1  am  fully  aware 
of  the  wording  of  my  campaign  statement 
and  I  plan  to  meet  my  responsibilities  m  re- 
gard to  this  matter." 

It  is  quite  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  signed  this  Executive  order  to 
dat«  in  order  to  avoid  alienating  southern 
Members  of  Congress-Members  whose  sup- 
port he  needs  in  order  to  enact  such  other 
vital  elements  of  his  legislative  programs  as 
unemployment  relief,  trade  expansion,  and 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence, however,  that  the  President  will  sign 
this  order  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I 
am  contimang  to  urge  him  to  do  so  The 
very  fact  that  the  President  has  had  to  delay 
his  Iswiance  of  this  very  important  order, 
however,  points  out   m   \i\id   terms  the  im- 


portance of  increasing  his  margin  of  support 
m  Congress  at  this  upcoming  election 

Intervifwff;  Congressman  Cohflan.  while 
many  of  the  civil  rights  problems  which  we 
have  discussed  so  far  are  national  m  nature, 
discrimination  also  has  its  local  implications 
for  the  Se\eiuh  Congressional  District  If  I 
am  correct.  Congressman  a  number  of  dis- 
crimination cases  at  local  Federal  installa- 
tions have  been  brought  to  your  attention, 
and  I  wonder  what,  if  anything,  you  have 
done  about  them'' 

Congressman  Cohelan.  You  are  absolutely 
correct  Dur:ng  my  S'j  years  in  Congress, 
a  number  of  :(.>cal  discrimination  cases  have 
come  to  my  attention.  In  each  instance  I 
have  either  'lalked  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved or  corresponded  with  them  I  have 
then  followed  through  with  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  done  everything  possible  to 
have  the  existing  barriers  removed  In  se\ - 
eral  cases.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  we  have  been 
successful,  and  we  are  still  working  on 
otliers. 

For  some  time  now  It  has  been  my  belief 
that  a  definite  pattern  of  racial  discrmima- 
tion  was  t>elng  practiced  at  certain  Federal 
installations  in  the  Seventh  District  An  ex- 
haustive review  of  my  files  has  revealed  this 
to  be  true  and  I  am  now  in  the  process  of 
initiating  a  lull  and  complete  investigation 
through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
tlie  Presidents  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity.  I  am  very  hopeful,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  encouraged,  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  will  lead  to  a 
further  elimination  of  racial  barriers  in  em- 
ployment at  Federal  installations  in  the 
Oakland-Berkeley  area. 

Inter\iewer  Ccngres-man  Cohflan.  in 
your  opinion  have  we  been  making  any  real 
progress  in  the  area  of  breaking  down  racial 
barriers  and  promoting  equal  opportunities? 

Congressman  Cohelan.  Yes.  I  believe  we 
ha\e.  but  this  is  not  to  say  we  don't  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  do.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  reported  last  year  "that  more 
persons  than  ever  before  are  exercising  more 
fully  tlieir  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  are  Increas- 
ingly aware,  the  Commission  went  on  to  say, 
that  professions  of  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
man  liave  meaning  only  if  they  are  realized 
by  all  people  in  all  aspects  of  life  The  gap 
between  the  promise  of  liberty  and  its  ful- 
fillment IE  narrower  today  than  it  has  ever 
been  before." 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  our 
task  is  completed.  A  gap  between  our  goals 
and  our  realization  in  the  field  of  civil  riglits 
continues  to  exist,  and  I  believe  we  must 
accelerate  our  efforts — both  in  the  admin- 
istrative and  in  the  legislative  fields  Reli- 
gious prejudice,  and  most  important,  discri- 
mination on  the  basis  of  race,  must  be 
recognized  as  morally  wrong,  economically 
wiisteful,  and  damaging  to  our  position  in 
the  world  community,  and  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued best  efforts  to  eliminate  them  from 
our  society  and  from  our  way  of  life. 

Interviewer  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Cohelan 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CAIIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1962 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Apiil 
I  sent  out  more  than  100,000  question- 
naires to  residents  of  the  Seventh  Cali- 
fornia District  requesting  their  views  on 
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a  number  of  the  major  legislative  issues        More  than  17.000  of  my  constituents     believe  that  our  colleagues  will  find  the 
before  the  House.  returned  this  questionnaire  poll   and   I     results  of  interest: 

JifKultx  of  Ihr  1l<fi2  questioiiuniii  poll  conductai  ^v  CoruireHKiunn  Jffpery  Cohehs,  7th  disttrict  nj  CnliforTiia 


Df  you  lifliivc  that  C'uiieri  v;  slmiUJ  enact  President  Kiiinfii>  '■;  propa-ial  of  insured  lieallh  care  umJi-r  social  security  for  our  senior 

I'o  \irn  In'Iicvc  that  thi-  FcliTiil  (lovcrnnient  shoul'!  provi'lc  P.niiiKiil  as.';isl-!nc<'  for  [HiMic  school  construction  and  teaclwrs'  salari«-s'-. 

.<h<)u|i!  Coneri'*"  ajiiirove  a  eraiit-loan  prnerum  fur  ttic  con^truflion  of  cdllcec  iicailfniir  facilities? 

Shdul'l  this  [in^r.viii  mclU'!o  fiJii'ls  for  culli'L'f  <ctiol:irsliii>-;  !or  iM.-  I^iit  n.-r  !>  sr  ul.-iiis '  .__ 

I>o  you  tH.lieve  Coneress  shoiiM  e>t;it)li.-M'i  j  national  wllilirufs.-;  prfs<rvali(m  systvin  c-onijio.sed  of  ffiorally  owned  lands? 

Siio'ild  tiif  Ki-dfral  (lOviTnnifnt  c-rrati'  a  ii.aiunal  'i«>a<hori>  for  publit-  u.m'  at  I'oint  Hc^yt-s  In  Marin  Coiuity'' 

Do  you  ticiicvp  ("oTierrs,*  should  approve  the  i'resiilenfs  ro'i'icst  to  ;iurchiis«'  rnltiMt  Nation''  hondj' .    

Shoulil  tlii;  Uiiit<'d  .Stall"!  continue  it^  proeriini  of  ccononiic  ami  military  as.si.stani«  to  underdivclofied  and  independent  countriesT 

.Should  ('oiigre--s  authorize  (inancial  ii,v<i~l,iM(v  to  Stati<  for  the  (fiiistrurlioii  (.(  public  fallout  shelters?.. 

I  )o  you  favor  tlie  estat-'.ishinciit  of  ;i  Federal  Fair  Knipioynicrit  rractHi'S  fomiiii.NsioiV 

Do  you  'avor  leci-latioti  to  outlaw  (x-iU  taxes  and  arfiltrarily   ipiiUi  d  li'iricj  ti-ils  in  Federal  elections'' 

Should  ContTess  approve  I'resiilent  Kennedy's  [iro[w^isa:  for  trade  expansion  by  a  ttiutual  reduction  of  tariffs' 

.Should  Congre.'B  esi.iblish  a  Youth  Con.^ervation  ("or])s  to  improve  the  eiiiploynient  prosfx'rts  of  young  people? 

Would  you  .-•upiKjrt  i  i»riiianeiit  -iirenctheiiiiig  of  our  unemployment  in.surance  system  to  maintain  purchasing  [wwer  without  periodic 

r<-sort  to  tr!ii[nir  ;ry  -iipi'liTTiiTils'".  _ 

ShouM  the  I'lfsident  U-  traiit.d  pniereency  powers  during  recessions  to  temporarily  redu«  Income  tuxes  and  initiate  public  works 

protrran.s  ■ - 
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New  Frontiers  of  Science,  Space,  and 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1962 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  25,  1962,  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  the  very  capable  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  occasion  of  Interna- 
tional Law  Day  at  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair.  The  locale,  with  its  international 
environment,  and  the  occasion  were 
most  appropriate  in  setting  forth  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Nation  in  implementing 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations' 
Charter  insofar  as  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer    space   are   concerned. 

With  the  growing  experimentation 
and  exploration  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  it  is  imperative 
to  consider  the  many  international 
ramifications  which  are  involved.  Cer- 
tainly, the  legal  problem  connected  with 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  must  be 
of  primary  consideration.  If  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  work  together 
harmoniously  to  resolve  these  legal  mat- 
ters which  will  be  involved  in  outer  space 
then  I  feel  we  are  making  a  long  first 
stride  toward  peaceful  cooperation  in 
many  areas  of  international  relations. 
Ultimately,  the  path  to  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  may  appear  more  promising 
because  of  cooperative  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing an  international  law  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  very  honored  to  present  the  address 
of  Secretary  Rusk  at  Seattle: 

New   Frontiers   of  Science,   Space,  and 
Foreign  Policy 
( Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  the  occasion  of  Inter- 
national   Law    Dav,    Seattle    World's    Fair, 
May  25,  1962) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  evening 
in  this  beautiful  western  sea-frontier  city 
and  to  experience  the  thrilling  sweep  of  this 
first  great  fair  of  the  space  age. 

I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Seattle  and 
of  the  State  of  Washington  on  a  magnificent 


concept,  nobly  executed  These  new  fron- 
tiers of  architecture  cannot  help  but  open 
new  horizons  of  awe  and  wonder  to  every 
visitor. 

What  would  your  own  legendary  frontiers- 
man of  the  19th  century  have  thought' 
How  would  Paul  Bunyan  have  measured 
your  space  needle,  the  highest  edi.*5ce  west 
of  the  Mississippi''  I  think  he  would  say 
that  his  beloved  Pacific  Northwest  had  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  the  Nation  and 
the  world  at  large  1  think  he  would  ap- 
prove and  urge  us  to  get  on  with  building 
larger  space  capsules     large  enough  for  him. 

My  giiess  is  that  we  are  not  looking  here 
at  century  21,  but  at  the  decades  Immedi- 
ately ahead — for  the  pace  of  change  Is  so 
dazzling  that  our  Imaginations  cannot  grasp 
what  four  more  decades  will  bring  And  all 
who  come  here  must  pause  for  some  still 
moment  of  contemplation  on  what  this  is  all 
about,  what  man's  progressive  mastery  of 
his  physical  environment  really  means,  and 
what  kind  of  a  world  their  children  will  in- 
habit and  form. 

The  new  frontiers  of  science  forecast  at 
this  fair  are  not  excursions  of  the  Imagina- 
tion Into  fairyland,  unreality,  or  science  fic- 
tion. They  will  come  to  p.ass — moft  of  them 
in  this  century.  We  cannot  foresee  a  time 
when  science  and  technology  will  cease 
placing  new  Insights,  new  data,  new  txils, 
and  new  capabilities  at  the  disposal  of  society. 
Man's  problem  Is  how  to  use  them — In  his 
physical  environment  and  in  his  social  en- 
vironment of  family,  nation,  and  interna- 
tional community. 

If  we  look  toward  century  21,  what  are 
some  of  the  frontiers  which  science  will 
breach?  Among  the  prospects  held  out  to 
us  by  the  scientists  are  these: 

New  sources  of  food,  water,  power,  and 
natural  resources. 

Desalinizatlon  of  ocean  waters,  enabling 
deserts  to  bloom.  Cultivation  of  crops  in  the 
seas.  Control  of  the  growth  of  living  organ- 
Isms  in  the  oceans.  Control  of  the  weather 
to  extend  growing  seasons  in  some  regions. 
Alas,  perhaps  balanced  meals  In  capsule 
form,  that  can  be  gulped  down  In  a  couple 
of  seconds. 

The  mining  of  mineral  nodules  on  the 
ocean  floor.  Abundant  supplies  of  mag- 
nesium extracted  from  sea  water.  Harness- 
ing of  the  tides  and  ocean  currents  for  power 

Immense  quantities  of  power  from  other 
sources  as  well — electric,  nuclear,  and  solar. 
Powerplants  of  type  and  size  to  meet  almost 
any  contingency  on  almost  every  location  on 
earth.  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
power  storage  facilities 

A  vast  proliferation  of  labor-saving 
devices. 

Continuing  revolutions  in  construction 
through  plastics. 


The  wlziirds  of  electronics  offer  ua,  throvigh 
communications  satellites,  the  physical 
ability  to  talk  to  any  place  on  earth,  and 
to  almost  any  person,  at  low  cost.  They  also 
hold  before  us  the  pro8{>ect  of  beaming  tele- 
vision anywhere.  But  the  possibility  of 
Instantaneous  visual  and  oral  communica- 
tion with  anyone,  anywhere,  and  in  privacy, 
has  a  certain  appeal  to  a  Secretary  of  State 
My  opposite  numbers  in  other  governments 
and  I  now  have  to  sp>end  a  gfHxl  deal  of 
tmie  traveling  in  order  to  talk  directly  and 
Intimately  to  Ciich  other.  We  speak  of  a 
shrinking  world.  But  a  recent  trip,  cover- 
ing 26,900  miles,  reminded  me  that,  even 
at  Jet  speeds,  the  earth  is  still  a  jiretty  big 
place. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  we  may  expect 
prc)gre8s— perhaps  deep  breakthroughs-  in 
control  of  such  diseases  as  cancer.  th«sr great 
varieties  of  viruses  and  the  biochemical  im- 
b, dances  which  affect  many  vital  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  brain  Bbjchemistry.  genetics, 
and  electronics  will  give  us  new  to-jls  for 
the  diagnosis  and  handling  cjf  human  disease. 

Science,  we  are  told,  may  make  it  possible 
for  us  U:j  get  on  with  less  .sleep  at  night.  I 
know  Some  government  officials  who.  of  neccF- 
6lty,  have  alre.idy  made  considerable  progress 
on  that  front. 

The  behavioral  scientists  will  find  out 
more  about  how  the  two  most  complex 
mechani.sms  on  earth— the  human  brain  and 
body— think,  feel,  and  react  Tliey  may  be 
cxpect-ed  t-i  establish  new  ways  of  keeping 
thought  prr>ce.sses  and  the  emotions  In  bal- 
ance. With  greater  freedom  from  mental 
dise.ase.  we  will  surely  make  a  net  gain  In 
constructive  and  congenial  personal  rela- 
tions. We  shall  almost  certainly  trespass 
nearer  to  those  frontiers  which  guard  the 
secret  of  life. 

And,  to  mention  still  another  frontier  cf 
special  Importance  to  foreign  affairs,  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  may  Improve 
our  ability  t<j  communicate  with  and  under- 
stand nations  and  peoples  whose  cultures 
are    radically   different    from    our   own. 

Life  on  earth  will  be  affected  by  each  of 
these  advancing  frontiers  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  will  be  improved  only  to  the  extent 
that  men  ptit  them  to  gory',  uses. 

For  example,  the  potential  of  worldwide 
vocal  and  visual  communication  can  be 
either  good  or  bad  As  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
in  whom  the  State  of  Washington  can 
proudly  claim  a  special  Interest,  since  he 
received  part  of  his  education  in  this  State, 
recently  pointed  out:  A  communication  sys- 
tem Is  totally  neutral:  It  has  no  conscience, 
no  principle,  no  morality:  it  can  broadcast 
falsehood  as  loudly  as  the  truth. 

We  of  the  atomic  age  are  starkly  aware  of 
the  ability  of  the  physical  sciences  to  out- 
strip   man's    practical    mastery    of    political 


and  social  affairs  Sixteen  years  ago  the 
United  States  had  the  vision  to  present  to 
the  world  through  the  United  Nations  a  plan 
to  place  all  atomir  enterprises  under  inter- 
national control.  If  that  plan  had  been 
adopted,  there  would  have  been  no  nuclear 
arms  race,  there  would  be  nfi  nuclear  weap- 
ons today,  and  the  j)ower  of  the  at<jm  would 
be  devoted  solely  to  bettering  the  life  of 
mm  What  a  trag?dy  it  was  that  the  .Soviet 
Union  called  that  plan  atomic  blackmail 
and  refused  to  take  it  up  seriously  And 
what  a  tragedy  it  :s  that,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  '.he  Soviets  to  permit  the 
most  minimum  international  supervision 
and  verification,  we  have  thus  far  Ijeen  un- 
able to  make  a  start  on  the  redurtion  of 
armaments  and  to  obtain  a  treaty  banning 
atomic  tests 

Despite  16  years  of  Soviet  dis.igreement 
we  have  not  given  tip  hope  We  have  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  plan  for  reductions 
in  armaments,  leading  to  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  This  is  not  a  piece  of 
propaganda  but  a  plan  which  we  most  ear- 
nestly hope  will  be  adopted  Likewise,  we 
continue  to  seek  a  te.st  ban  treaty,  and  are 
{)repared  to  sign  it  the  instant  that  the  .So- 
viets agree  to  It  with  the  essential  minimum 
of  international  verilication  to  assume  com- 
pliance. 

Now  we  are  in  the  e;irlier  stages  of  another 
scientific,  technical,  and  human  adventure, 
as  staggering  to  the  imagination  as  the  un- 
leashing of  the  atom — and  as  challenging 
to  man's  ability  to  organi2se  his  affairs  with 
at  least  a  nnxlicum  of  po<id  sen.se.  I  refer 
of  course  to  the  exiiloratl('n  of  space  I 
have  no  dfiubt  that  we  shall  reach  the  moon 
and  explore  it  I  am  t<.ld  that,  after  the 
moon  Mars  is  the  most  likely  target  of  ex- 
ploratltm.  unless  we  are  unexpectedly  lucky 
with  Venus  Dr.  Willard  Llbby  says  there 
is  a  95-perceiit  probability  of  finding  some 
form  of  life  on  Mars  I  have  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  eventually  reach  Mars  and 
Somehow  set  foot  on  it,  with  results  in  ex- 
panding kiRiwledge  th.it  none  of  us  can  n<iw 
[iredlct 

Meanwhile,  within  tlie  nearer  regions  of 
outer  space,  we  will  perfect  communications, 
television,  and  navigational  satellites.  We 
will  probe  the  mysteries  of  weather  and 
learn  something  of  how  to  control  it.  We 
will  resolve  some  of  the  ambiguities  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field.  We  will  recover  new. 
and  pcrhajis  rare,  metals  from  the  heavenly 
asteroids  We  will  progressi\  ely  press  closer 
to  some  of  those  secrete  of  the  universe 
whirh   man   has   always   yearned   to   know 

But  let  us  take  a  more  somber  look  at 
what  could  happen  Tlie  frontiers  of  space 
might  be  pierced  by  hute  nuclear-propelled 
drcadnaughts,  armed  with  thermonuclear 
weapons  The  moon  might  be  turned  into 
a  milit,;iry  base  Ways  might  be  found  to 
cascade  radioactive  waves  upon  an  enemy. 
Weather  control  might  become  a  military 
weapon  Man,  in  short,  c.in  put  outer  space 
to  uses  wliich  might  in  the  most  real  sense 
imperil  civilization  and  even  life  on  this 
earth  of  ours.     All   this  seems  possible. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  exploration  of 
space  will  not  aupment  the  dreadful  perils 
which  hang  over  the  heads  of  mankind.  We 
earnestly  seek  international  arrangements  to 
assure  that  this  great  venture  outward  from 
our  planet  benelits  the  hunKin  race  and  re- 
doutids  to  its  credit. 

Our  goals  are  simple  and  straightforward: 

First  We  think  that  outer  space  should 
be  free  for  use  by  all  nations  as  long  as  the 
use  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter; 

Second  We  think  that  the  regime  of  law 
obtaining  among  the  nations  on  the  earth 
must  be  extended  and  improved  as  it  per- 
t;iins  to  outer  space; 

Third  We  think  that  there  must  be  de- 
\  ised  a  clear  and  recognized  means  for  the 
Identification  of  rights  and  the  adjudication 


of  dispvites  as  between  nations  conducting 
activities  In  outer  space  We  require,  for 
example,  mechanisms  to  a.ssist  in  the  rescue 
of  astronauts  who  land  unexpectedly  In  for- 
eign territory  and  for  the  determination  of 
liability  for  injuries  or  damage  caused  by 
objects  returning  from  outer  space; 

Fourth  We  think  that  useful  applications 
of  space  technology,  such  as  communication 
and  meteorological  satellites,  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations,  particularly  the  less 
developed  nations,  commensurate  with  a 
realistic  ;issessment  of  their  needs  and  their 
ability  to  commit  res^jurces  to  the  use  of 
these  applications; 

Fifth  We  stand  for  the  proposition  that 
opportunities  to  participate  in  outer  space 
actnities  should  be  open  to  all  nations  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability  and  willingness 
t(;  r(¥jperate  constructively,    and 

Sixth  We  have  proposed,  as  part  of  ovir 
disarmament  proposals  now  being  discussed 
at  Geneva  that,  under  adequate  inspection 
and  control,  the  placing  in  orbit  of  weapons 
t)f  mass  destruction  be  prohibited 

Our  activities  in  outer  space  are  consistent 
with  these  goals.  Many  of  these  principles 
are  embodied  in  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  which  the  United  States  .'•upported 
They  are  our  frame  of  reference  in  discus- 
sions now  underway  for  cooperative  outer 
space  programs  with  the  8<iviet  Union  and 
for  implementation  of  programs  already  in 
elfect  with  many  of  our  European  allies, 
with  countries  in  South  .America  and  Africa, 
and   the  Far  East 

We  hope  that  these  principles  will  con- 
tinue to  be  embf)died  in  reliable  and  endur- 
ing agreemer.ts  which  in  the  future  will  con- 
cern all  nations  The  right  time  to  subject 
activities  in  space  to  international  law  and 
.■-upervision  is  now.  before  possibly  unto- 
ward developments  occur. 

Now  let  us  descend  from  orbit  and  loik 
at  some  of  the  new  frontiers  on  earth  I 
want  to  state  very  briefly  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  positive 
strategy  for  securing  them 

Our  paramount  objectives  are  well  kn'iwn 
We  seek  to  preserve  the  physical  safety  of 
our  homeland,  the  well-being  of  our  people, 
the  principles  and  ideals  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded,  our  way  of  life  This  re- 
quires, among  other  things,  that  we  main- 
tain an  adequate  rate  of  growth  in  our 
economy,  while  keeping  the  lid  on  inflation 
It  requires  that  we  do  our  part  m  practicing 
and   promoting  liberal  trade  policies. 

Our  way  of  lile  thrives  best  in  a  spacious 
environment  of  peace  and  freedom  We  seek 
to  build,  in  President  Kennedy's  words,  'a 
peaceful  world  community  of  free  and  in- 
dependent states,  free  to  choose  their  own 
future  and  their  own  system  so  long  as  it 
does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others" 
This  is  the  kind  of  world  enviMoned  by  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  movement, 
as  they  have  told  us  in  plain  words,  have  a 
contrary  goal  They  seek  to  subject  the 
whole  world  to  their  system  They  not 
only  regard  this  as  historically  inevitable, 
they  are  determined  to  hasten  this  alleged 
Inevitability  by   e-cery  practicable  means 

There  appear  to  be  some  differences  of 
view  among  the  Communists  as  to  the  pace 
and  tactics  of  communizing  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  over  ideology  and  internal 
policies.  But  both  of  the  major  branches 
of  the  Communist  movement  are  determined 
to  bury  us.  and  each  seems  intent  on  demon- 
strating that  its  m.ethod  of  interring  us  is 
the  more  efficacious. 

Mr  Khrushchev  appears  to  be  aware  that 
the  penalty  for  starting  a  great  war  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
let  us  not  misunderstand  what  the  Com- 
munists mean  by  "peaceful  coexistence  " 
By  their  own  definition  it  means  extending 
the  Communist  domain  by  every  means  short 
of    a    great    war.      They    specifically   approve 


what  they  call  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." which  are  In  fact  efforts  to  Impose 
communism  by  force  while  escaping  the 
penalties  for  riassive  aggression 

.\ggression  must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed. 
We  will  defend  the  frontiers  of  freedom  In 
this  ta.sk  we  have  more  than  40  allies  And. 
although  some  of  them  do  not  publicly  admit 
it,  many  of  the  uncommitted  nations  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  their  sur- 
vival in  iiidep?ndence  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  free  world  to  hold  in  check  the  Cii'in- 
munlst  imper:alists. 

We  will  defend  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
lin. We  are  determined  to  repel  aggression 
m  southea.=t  .\sia  as  we  have  demonstrated 
by  increasing  our  help  to  South  'Vietnam 
and  by  landing  troops  In  Thailand 

While,  with  our  allies  we  protect  the  free 
world  against  aggression,  we  seek  to  build 
its  strength  In  this  great  task,  there  are 
at  least  four  nia'n  elements 

The  first  element  is  an  ever-closer  and 
more  productive  partnership  with  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  free  world  This 
calls  for  an  increasinglv  effective  North  At- 
lantic Community  It  calls  also  for  strength- 
ening of  our  relations  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  Pacific 

The  partnership  with  Europe  is  well 
un-Jerway  through  the  N.ATO  defense  struc- 
ture, through  systematic  political  consulta- 
tion, and  thr(^ugh  a  variety  of  common  pro- 
grams and  shared  responsibilities  toward  tlie 
less-developed  world  But  two  great  events 
are  unfolding  in  Europe  to  which  we  must 
adjust:  Western  Europe  is  in  the  process  of 
forming  an  enlarged  Common  Market,  and 
it  is  moving  toward  some  form  of  closer 
political  integration  A  great  new  power  is 
m  the  making 

President  Kennedy's  trade  legislation  is 
designed  to  associate  this  country  with  the 
Common  Market  m  ways  which  will  benefit 
the  United  States  and  Europe  and  mark  a 
decisive  step  toward  a  viable  partnership 
within  the  greatest  area  of  economic  pro- 
ductivity, tr.ide.  and  skilled  manpower  on 
earth  We  face  similar  adjustments  In  co- 
ordinating the  Atlantic  nations"  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  in  order  that  each  can 
sustain  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  and 
maintain  an  equilibrium  in  international 
payments  The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  or  OECD, 
which  began  operating  last  September,  has 
been  established  for  this  purpose  and  is  now 
at  work  on  these  problems 

As  we  envisage  it,  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity will  always  include  Canada  and  per- 
petuate our  enduring  bonds  with  that  coun- 
try We  must  remain  vigilant,  as  we  mo\e 
t')ward  closer  partnership  with  Europe,  to 
find  ways  of  associating  Japan  with  the  con- 
structl-.e  tasks  of  the  Atlantic  partnership. 
This  powerful  and  dynamic  nation,  which 
IS  driving  forward  at  an  astonishing  rate  of 
econom.ic  growth  and  progressively  consoli- 
dating a  democratic  political  base,  has  an 
e.ssential,  useful,  and  world  role  to  play 
within  the  community  of  free  nations.  It 
can  make  important  contributions  to  the 
modernization  process  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  le.ss-developed  world  and  is.  Indeed. 
now  doing  so  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Japan  is  the  only  non-European  country 
with  membership  in  the  OECD's  Develop- 
ment  Assistance  Committee 

A  second  element  in  our  constructive  task 
centers  on  our  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  which  are 
struggling  with  modernization  and  the 
march  toward  industrialization  and  impr^'Vcd 
standards  of  living  and  social  welfare.  Our 
foreign  aid  and  military  assistance  progr.irns 
together  with  the  Alliance  for  Progres.s 
within  this  hemisphere,  are  designed  to  as- 
sist these  countries  with  this  range  of  prob- 
lems. 

Our  lundament.d  purposes  toward  these 
countries  are  three:  To  a.ssist  them  in  main- 
taining   their   Independence,   to   assist   them 
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to  modernize  their  economies  and  otherwise 
to  develop  open  societies  in  ways  of  their 
own  choice  which  respond  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  peoples,  and  to  make  It  more 
possible  for  them  to  assume  responsible  roles 
within  the  Interdependent  free  community 
of  nations. 

The  third  element  In  our  task  of  building 
the  free  world  Is  the  creation  of  fruitful  and 
durable  relations  between  the  industrialized 
and  the  industrializing  regions.  The  old 
colonial  order  has  all  but  vanished.  The 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  achieved 
the  separate  and  equal  status  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
title them.  The  new  order — and  a  far 
better  one  it  is — between  them  and  the  old 
metropoles  is  one  of  a  partnership  of  equals. 

With  their  mounting  production,  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  are  able  to  shoulder 
more  of  the  load  of  assisting  the  underde- 
veloped areas.  Canada  and  Japan  and  other 
countries  are  playing  increasingly  Important 
roles  in  this  eSort. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  this  new 
partnership  between  the  advanced  and  the 
less  developed  countries  is  the  formation  of 
consortiums  to  finance  development  plans. 
We  must  continue  to  work  on  the  knotty 
problems  of  stabilizing  commodity  prices  in 
order  to  maintain  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 

Private  capital  has  an  important,  although 
sometimes  difficult  role  to  play  In  the  huge 
and  complex  task  of  modernizing  the  under- 
developed nations. 

Among  the  peoples  we  must  assist  in  mak- 
ing economic,  social,  and  political  progress 
are  those  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  They 
vary  in  their  levels  of  development,  but  their 
aspirations  are  expanding.  Helping  them  to 
move  forward  is  a  common  task  for  our  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  allies  and  comrades 
and  for  our  European  friends  with  Island 
territories,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States. 

The  International  community  which  we 
are  trying  to  help  build  will  be  one  of  di- 
verse values.  Herein  will  lie  Its  strength. 
For  we  know  that  p>eoples  want  to  remain 
Independent  and  free  to  develop  in  their  own 
ways.  We  and  the  other  advanced  nations 
can  live  In  a  pluralistic  world,  whereas  we 
know  the  Communists  cannot. 

By  diversity  we  do  not  mean  anarchy.  In 
the  world  of  today  no  nation  can  survive 
alone.  We  seek  a  community  of  nations 
which  recognize  their  Interdependence,  a 
community  marked  by  increasing  coop>era- 
tion,  by  order  and  by  law.  This  !3  the  fourth 
element  in  our  constructive  policy.  We  work 
toward  this  end  through  a  host  of  In- 
ternational institutions  and  arrangements. 
The  thread  that  runs  through  all  our  efforts 
on  the  world  scene  is  our  concern  to  build 
a  world  of  order  and  justice  under  law.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  to  emphasize  this 
objective  today,  which  has  been  designated 
as  International  Law  Day. 

A  world  of  peace  and  order  under  law  can- 
n')t  be  achieved  by  decree.  It  must  be  built, 
piece  by  piece.  All  of  our  history  teaches 
us  that  law  is  the  product  of  cumulative 
growth,  won  with  effort  by  coping  effectively 
with  problem  after  problem. 

Wlien  we  are  impressed  with  defects  and 
di.TicuUiPS  in  international  life  today,  we 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  h.ardship  and 
injustices  of  life  within  any  single  nation 
of  Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  indeed  during  much  of  the  modern  era. 
Our  own  Anglo-American  common  law  was 
not  given  or  suddenly  created;  it  was  fash- 
ioned and  wrought  out  of  the  living  experi- 
ence of  many  generations. 

The  community  of  nations  is  In  a  highly 
f  .irmarive  period.  We  need  only  glance  back- 
ward to  the  concepts  and  Institutions  of 
100  years  ago  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
progre-ss  that  has  been  made  in  the  interval. 
Today  there  Is  a'most  general  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  world  organization  for  the  com- 
m.on  gr)Od     Increasingly  it  !s  understood  that 


agreed  rules,  and  decisions  bfised  on  a  fair 
application  of  them,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
resort  to  force. 

We  must  keep  everlastingly  at  this  task 
of  building  a  world  community  of  order  and 
law.  We  must  continue  to  search  for  means 
of  drawing  the  Communist  nations  Into  such 
a  community.  We  think  thiit  tlie  Soviet.s 
have  a  common  interest  with  the  West  in 
attacking  the  dangerous  anarchy  of  tlie 
armaments  and  nuclear  weapons  race,  in 
maintaining  order  In  outer  space,  and  in 
other  measures  to  prevent  o\ir  conflicting 
purpo.ses  from  erupting  into  a  mutually 
destructive  war.  We  therefore  keep  on.  pa- 
tiently and  persistently,  trying  Ui  make  prog- 
ress, through  reliable  and  enforceable  agree- 
ments, on  these  frontiers  of  danger. 

I  have  described  briefly  the  main  elements 
in  our  positive  strategy.  It  is  a  strategy 
in  which  the  initiative  lies  with  us.  rather 
than  with  the  Communists.  It  Is  a  '•win" 
strategy  because  it  harmonizes  with  the 
largest  Interests  and  deepest  aspirations  of 
manl:ind. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  j-xMiples  of  the 
Communist  world  will  increasingly  bring 
pressure  on  their  leaders  to  grant  them  tlie 
benefits  of  the  free  community  and  the  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  which  become 
the  dignity  of  man  The  way  of  free  choice, 
of  national  and  personal  freedom,  is.  I  sub- 
mit,  the   real    wave   of   the   future. 

We  know  we  want  to  go  and  we  are  under- 
way. Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Jovirney.  Let  us  keep  In 
mind  that  old  maxim  from  Hebraic  tradition: 
"It  is  upon  us  to  begin  the  work;  It  is  not 
upon   us  to  complete   the  work." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1962 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
submitted  the  material  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congre.ss  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Recohd  Monday  on 
the  various  bills  now  pending  to  amend 
the  Food,  Drusr.  and  Cosmetics  Act  to 
protect  the  Nation's  con.sumers.  it  was 
with  the  expectation  that  the  tabular 
material  would  fit  in  four  columns  per 
page.  Instead,  as  it  appeared,  the  tables 
on  the  four  separate  bills  were  spread 
acro.ss  two  pages,  making  for  occa.sional 
blank  or  near-blank  pa^es  in  the  Record. 
I  am  sure  many  of  the  Member.s  were 
surprised,  as  I  was,  to  see  what  app^'ured 
to  be  almost  blank  pages  in  the  Record. 
but  I  am  glad  that  so  many  Members 
recoornized  the  importance  of  this  ma- 
terial and  commented  on  its  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  for  the 
CoNcr,EssiON.\L  Record  the  testimony  I 
presented  this  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce evaluating  the  various   bills: 

An    OMNrars    Bill    To    Rewritt'    thf    Fcpod. 
Drug,    and    Cosmetic    .Act     Testimony    by 

CO.NGRESSWOMAN     LEONOR     K       h^UILIVAN.     OF 

MissotiRi.  Bethre  House  CoMMiTTEr  on  In- 
terstate AND  Foreign  Commerce,  Wednes- 
day. June  20.  1962 

It  is  certainly  no  criticism  of  this  commit- 
tee when  I  say  that  this  Is  a  moment  I  have 


been  waiting  for.  impatiently,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  or  at  least  since  the  opening  day  of 
the  87th  Congress  on  January  3.  1961,  when 
I  introduced  H.R.  1235,  an  omnibus  bill  to 
rewrite  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  terms  of  today's 
needs  .md  problems  in  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  It  is  still  the  only  measure 
pending  in  eitlier  Hou.se  whicli  would  com- 
bine in  one  bill  provisions  for  closing  all  of 
the  major  k)Opholes  in  cfinsumer  protections 
under  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Chairman  Harris  and  I  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  formal  departmental 
lep-jrts  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  other  G.jvernment 
agencies  affected  by  or  interested  in  tlie 
many  complex  and  teciinical  provisions  of 
tlie  bill  beffire  hearings  could  be  scheduled. 

Unfortunately,  except  tor  a  "no  comment" 
report  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(subsequently  clarified  in  an  exciiange  of 
ctirrer.pondence  between  me  and  FTC  Chair- 
man Dixon),  none  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  agencies  directly  or  Indirectly 
atlP.ted  by  H  R.  1235  ever  did  file  the  re- 
quested reports  to  this  cinimittec  on  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 

PRESIDENT      ENDORSES      MANT      PROVISIONS      IN- 
CLITDED     IN     H  R       1235 

On  March  15.  however,  the  President  sent 
his  c'lmjirehensive  consumer  mess.ige  to  t!ie 
Congress  which  contained  a  formal  endorse- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  administration  of 
many  of  tlie  ciianges  in  the  law  which  are 
contained  in  H  R.  1235;  and  last  month,  as 
you  know.  Cliairman  Harhi.s  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  IntrcdU'^ed  two  separate  b.lls 
directed  to  those  recummendatinns  H  R. 
11581  dealing  with  drugs,  and  H  R.  11582. 
dealing  with  c^)smetics  and  therapeutic  de- 
vices. Together,  tiiese  bills  contain  many 
of  the  features  of  H  R.  1235,  but  not  all  of 
them,  and  also  contain  some  provisions  not 
in   H.R.   1235. 

I  suppose  I  wouldn't  ha\e  minded  the  long 
dt'l.iy  nearly  as  much  if,  after  all  this  time, 
the  adniinistration  had  reported  that  the 
approach  in  HR  1235  was  completely  wrong 
and  Impractical.  However,  now  that  mo.st 
of  the  provisions  of  the  administration  bills 
are  shown  to  be  identical  to.  or  at  least  very 
similar  to.  H  R  1235.  I  am  Indeed  sorry  we 
couldn't  have  gotten  to  this  matter  a  year 
or  more  ago.  and  thus  with  a  better  chance 
of  final  action  in  this  Congress 

On  Monday.  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
REfoRD  a  detailed  breakdown  prep.ired  for  me 
by  Mr  Raymond  J  Celada.  of  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Refcrenre 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  siiowii.g 
in  comp.irative  tabular  form  all  of  the  siml- 
l:ir:ties  and  all  of  the  difftrcnces  when  com- 
paring H  R.  1235  With  the  two  Harris  bills, 
and  also  as  compared  with  the  widely  dis- 
cu.sscd  Kefauver-Celler  bill.  I  felt  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  comm.ittee  and  to  all  of 
your  witne.';ses  to  have  this  material  avail- 
able prior  to  the  start  of  tlie  hearings  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  technical 
points  in  the  various  bills  All  of  the  bills 
stiare  the  one  common  objective  of  protect- 
ing the  American  consumer,  all  differ,  how- 
ever, in  some  significant  respects. 

The  Kefauver-Celler  bill  is  n'  t  before  this 
committee,  of  course,  sin'^c,  as  Introduced, 
it  Is  directed  primarily  at  changes  In  the 
antitrust  laws  and  the  patent  laws  applying 
to  drugs,  and  tluis  omes  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  eve:i 
though  It  also  contains  many  provisions 
amending  the  drug  provisions  of  tlie  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  But  I  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  the  comparative 
breakdown  of  the  various  bills  include  thi.s 
one,  too,  even  tliough  it  is  not  ofTlcially  be- 
fore you. 

GRELAT    CHANCES    IN    FOOD.    DRUG,    COPMETIC 
TECHNOLOCT 

You  are  faced  here  in  this  committee  with 
an    assignment   of   great    magnitude,    In   an 
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area  of  supreme  Importance  to  the  lives  and 
health  and  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people,  in  connection  with  the 
jjurcha.se  and  use  of  the  most  personal  and 
Intimate  of  products — all  of  the  foods  we 
cat.  all  of  the  drugs  and  devices  we  use  for 
health  purposes,  all  of  the  cosmetics  used 
not  only  by  women  but  in  increasing  num- 
bers by  men.  ns  well  In  many  respect.8.  you 
arc  facing  the  same  problem  which  con- 
fronted your  predecessors  on  this  commit- 
tee a  quarter  century  ago  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  Wiley  Act  of  1906 — a  great 
legi6lati\e  achievement  In  its  time — was  woe- 
fully out  of  date  and  replete  witli  loopholes 
permitting  practices  which  visited  fraud,  de- 
ceit, poisoning,  blinding,  and  death  upon 
untold  numbers  of  trusting  American  con- 
sumers. 

From  1906  to  193&-a  period  of  32  years- 
Congress  amended  the  VVUry  law  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  respec's  to  protect  con- 
sumers but  never  quite  succeeded  in  making 
the  law  as  effective  as  we  know  it  should 
have  been.  Congre-ss  in  lyl2.  1913.  1919, 
1923.  1930.  and  r.i34  closed  lo<'pholes  as  they 
became  glaringly  evident— Ju.'-t  as  this  com- 
mittee since  1938  Jias  Initiated  many  tre- 
mendously Impcjrtant  Improvements  in  the 
1938  act^ — the  factory  inspection  bill,  the 
pesticides  bill,  the  food  additives  bill.  etc. 
But  the  time  has  come  now.  Jtist  as  it  did 
in  1938.  for  a  complete  re^^Tlting  of  outmoded 
provisions — a  modernlzJition  and  updating  of 
the  whole  eUitute  based  on  far-reaching 
changes  in  food,  drutr.  and  cosm.etic  tech- 
nology and  the  dans-ers  created  for  consum- 
ers by  omissions  In  the  law.  or  by  court 
decisions,  or  by  studied  evasions  and  easy 
violations  which  are  often  almo.^t  lmpo.ssihle 
to  prevent  because  of  shortcomings  in  the 
law. 

catastrophe  should  not  be  only  spur  to 

action 

So  It  Is  my  hope,  as  I  know  it  is  the 
hope  of  every  American  consumer  concerned 
about  the  health  and  safey  of  our  people, 
that  you  will  now  do  what  was  done  in  1938 — 
rewrite  the  statute  from  Iri'u.nning  to  end, 
keeping  what  is  good  but  replacing  what  is 
obsolete  or  ineffective.  It  required  a  series 
Of  horrible  episodes  to  stir  the  75th  Congress 
finally  to  pa.ss  the  basic  statute  now  on  the 
hooks,  after  the  73d  and  74th  Congresses  had 
extensively  discussed  and  debated  similar 
lp£Tlslatlon  but  let  it  die  In  squabbles  over 
special  interest  amei.dments  and  exemptions. 
By  the  time  the  75th  Congress  finally  acted. 
It  had  before  it  a  sickening  parade  of  horror 
cases — of  young  women  blinded  by  eyelash 
b'.ackcners;  of  many  Americans  paralyzed  by 
a  poisonous  substance  in  Jamaica  ginger — 
the  Infamous  "Ginger  Jake"  scandal;  of  at 
least  73  Americans  dying  from  the  use  of  a 
new  prescription  drug,  elixir  sulfanilamide, 
at  first  considered  a  great  medical  break- 
tiirough  until  horrified  doctors  watched 
many  of  their  patients  die  In  prolonged  agony 
from  Its  use. 

No  such  mass  polsoninct  or  blinding  or 
paralyzing  or  killing  episodes  have  occurred, 
thank  God.  in  recent  years.  I  hope  it  never 
again  requires  such  incidents  to  persuade 
Congress  to  act  on  a  broad  level  to  improve 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  here  know,  most  of  the 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  act  since 
1938  have  been  on  a  piecemeal,  limited-ap- 
proach basis.  I  complained  of  this  In  1960 
when  the  color  additives  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered. I  felt  Lf  we  were  going  to  ball  out 
the  lipstick  makers  on  the  use  of  other  than 
harmless  colors,  we  should  insist  on  some- 
thing for  something;  that  Is,  on  a  require- 
ment for  pretesting  for  safety  of  all  ingredi- 
ents used  In  cosmetics,  not  Just  the  coloring 
matter.  In  fact,  I  felt  so  strongly  about  that 
asjiect  of  It  that  even  after  you  agreed  to 
amend  the  hastily  passed  Senate  bill  to  In- 
clude an  anticancer  clatise,  I  voted  against 
the  bill  In  the  House. 


cosmetics     not    PRETESTED    FOR     SAFETY 

Since  1938.  when  It  first  came  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  the  cosmetic  Industry 
has  had  comparatively  gentle  treatment. 
Unlike  drug  manufacturers  marketing  a  new 
product,  or  food  manufacturers  using  a  new 
ingredient,  the  cosmetic  Industry  does  not 
have  to  prove  safety  of  a  new  product  prior 
to  marketing.  If  the  product  Is  believed 
unsafe,  furthermore,  the  Government  must 
furnish  legal  proof  of  danger  to  the  con- 
sumer in  order  to  force  the  Item  off  the 
market.  This  Is  the  situation  which  previ- 
ously existed  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
food  additives,  and  which  we  changed  in 
3  958 — relieving  tlie  Government  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  proving  a  product  dangerous  In 
order  to  take  It  off  the  market.  We  now  re- 
quire. Instead,  that  the  manufacturer  prove 
his  additive  Is  safe  before  putting  It  on  the 
market. 

As  a  result  of  our  lax  cosmetics  controls 
tliere  have  been  occasional  cases  of  ex- 
tremtly  painful  Injury  to  cosmetics  users, 
and  frequent  cases  of  allergic  reaction,  be- 
cause the  cosmetic  manufacturer  Is  not  re- 
quired to  pretest  the  product  for  safety  or 
even  to  identify  the  Ingredients  in  the 
product 

Of  course.  I  do  not  maintain  or  believe 
th.it  major  cosmetic  manufacturers  are  anx- 
ious to  {wlson.  or  disfigure,  or  denail.  or  scalp, 
or  burn,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  American 
consumer.  Certainly,  there  Is  no  profit  In 
that,  and  these  are  firms  anxious  to  make 
a  profit  by  pleasing,  not  harming,  the  cus- 
tomer But  the  competitive  situation  In  the 
cosmetic  industry  Is  such,  and  the  ease  of 
entry  of  new  firms  Into  the  field  of  process- 
ing cosmetics  Is  such,  that  new  products  hit 
the  market  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  high- 
pressure  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
each  firm  tries  to  beat  the  other  to  the  drug 
store  or  department  store  counter  or  super- 
market shelf  with  the  latest  magic  potion  for 
making  us  attractive. 

Cosmetics  are  as  old  as  history,  and  the 
baiic  ingredients  used  are  well  known  In  the 
trade.  So  sales  Fpurts  must  often  depend 
upon  mysterious  gimmick  additives — turtle 
oU  to  promote  skin  rejuvenation  or  tighten 
chin  muscles  (but  did  you  ever  see  a  turtle's 
skin'' I ;  shark  oil.  queen  bee  royal  Jelly; 
chick  embryo  extract;  horse  blood  serum, 
pigskin  extract — yes.  these  are  all  Ingredients 
which  have  been  Introduced  in  face  and  skin 
creams  to  form  the  basis  of  extravagant 
claims  of  beauty  in  a  Jar. 

INGREDIENTS       NOT       DISCLOSED       EVEN       TO       PDA 

They  are  seldom  dangerous — but  If  they 
are.  we  never  know  about  It  until  a  lot  of 
gullible  consumers — or  consumers  who  have 
ftssumed  the  product  must  be  safe  or  It 
couldn't  be  sold — have  been  hurt.  That  has 
been  the  situation  In  cosmetic  regulation 
for  24  years. 

Since  the  1938  act  does  not  even  require 
cosmetic  manufacturers  to  Identify  Ingre- 
dients in  their  products,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  must  analyze  new  products 
to  determlr.e  their  content,  In  case  it  sus- 
pects the  presence  of  a  dangerous  Ingredient. 
It  cannot  even  go  to  the  firm  and  legally  de- 
mand to  know  what  Is  In  the  product.  Con- 
sequently, the  consumer  never  knows — has 
no  way  of  knowing  except  by  painful  trial 
and  error — whether  an  attractive  cosmetic 
product  contains  an  Ingredient  to  which  she 
knows  she  is  allergic.  And.  even  worse.  If  a 
child  swallows  a  cosmetic,  the  parents  and 
doctor  have  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  what 
Ingredients  It  contained  and  what  antidote 
may  be  necessary. 

These  loopholes  In  the  law  applying  to  cos- 
metics should  have  been  closed  when  we 
rescued  the  cosmetic  Industry  from  the  color 
crisis  In  1960.  But  we  didn't  do  It  then. 
We  Just  dealt  with  color  additives  and 
nothing  else. 

It  was  after  that  experience — of  seeing 
another  blowout  patch  being  placed  on  the 


old  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  me<«t 
only  a  limited  problem  situation.  Just  a*  we 
previously  passed  the  factory  Inspection  bill, 
and  the  pesticides  bill  and  the  food  additives 
bill  and  the  citrus  red  bill  and  so  on,  that  I 
decided  late  In  1960  to  draft  a  single  bill  to 
rewrite  all  of  the  obsolete  provisions  of  the 
basic  law.  That  resolve  resulted  In  the  In- 
troduction of  H.R.  1235  the  following 
January. 

UHIT.E    DIFFERING.    HARRIS    AND    STTLLn'AN    BILLS 
COVER     EIMrL.^R     Gr.OITND 

As  the  Leg^.-slatlve  Reference  Service  re- 
port points  out.  the  two  administration  bills. 
H  R.  11.581  and  H  R  11682.  and  my  bill,  H.R. 
1235.  cover  substantially  similar  ground, 
while  differing  to  some  extent  in  language, 
approach,  or  in  a  few  Instances.  In  content. 

For  instance.  H.R.  1235  and  HM.  11581 
both  require  more  adequate  controls  over 
drug  manufacturing  to  assure  the  quality 
of  the  product  output,  thus,  for  one  thing. 
making  it  more  likely  that  physicians  would 
feei  safe  In  prescribing  by  common  names 
Instead  of  the  often  more  expensive  trade- 
mark names;  both  require  new  drugs  to  be 
proved  efficacious  as  well  as  safe  for  the 
purposes  intended,  both  permit  recall  of  pre- 
vicusiy  approved  drugs  in  case  of  substan- 
tial doubt  of  their  safety;  both  require 
batch-by-batch  testing  and  certification  of 
aii  of  the  30  or  more  groups  of  antibiotic 
drugs  rather  than  just  the  5  so-called  won- 
der drugs  in  existence  a  dozen  years  ago; 
both  call  for  extensive  controls  over  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  habit-forming  barbiturates  and  stim- 
ulant drugs  to  curb  the  flagrant  bootlegging 
of  these  powerful  and  dangerous  and  death- 
de.Uing  drugs;  both  clarify  the  existing  fac- 
tory Inspection  laws  as  they  apply  not  only 
to  drugs  but  also  to  foods  and  cosmetics 

Similarly,  H.R  1235  and  the  other  Harris 
bill,  H  R.  11532.  both  require  pretesting  of 
cosmetics  for  safety  before  marketing.  In- 
cluding a  Delaney  anticancer  clause;  both 
require  that  therapeutic  devices  be  proved 
safe — ciostng  a  serious  and  dangerous  loop- 
hole and  also  that  therapeutic  devices  t»« 
proved  effective  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  offered  for  sale;  Ixjth  bills  repeal 
the  provision  in  the  present  law  which  per- 
mits the  sale  of  coal  tar  hair  dyes  contain- 
ing p>olsonoua  or  deleterious  Ingredients 
which  may  be  injurious  to  the  user  (the 
present  law  merely  requires  a  label  warning 
of  possible  danger) . 

H  R.  11581  and  HJFl.  11582  have  some  other 
provisions  in  them  which  are  not  contained 
In  H  R.  1235  and  which  are  worthwhile. 
For  Instance,  there  Is  a  tighter  provision  In 
H.R.  11582  than  In  H.R.  1235  on  the  record- 
keeping requirements  for  cosmetic  manu- 
facturers after  a  new  product  has  already 
been  approved  for  sale,  and  In  case  consumer 
complaints  or  experience  should  Indicate  the 
existence  of  danger  In  the  use  of  the  product. 
H.R.  1235  contains  such  reporting  and  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  on  drugs  and 
should  have  included  cotmetics. 

H.R.  11581  has  a  provision  amending  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  requiring  tests  for 
efficacy  of  biological  drugs — the  provision  the 
President  referred  to  when  he  said  hogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  receive  somewhat  greater 
protection  in  this  respect  than  humans. 

The  same  bill  also  proposes  the  assign- 
ment of  standardized  names  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
cases  where  such  names  do  not  already  exist 
or  there  Is  a  dispute  over  a  particular  name. 
Of  course,  as  I  said  earlier,  many  doctors  will 
not  use  generic  names  In  prescriptions  un- 
less and  until  factory  Inspection  authority 
Is  so  strong  that  there  Is  no  chance  of  fly- 
by-night  operators  turning  out  Inferior  drugs 
for  sale  in  the  prescription  departments  of 
pharmacies. 

However.  I  have  strong  doubts,  I  must  ad- 
mit, over  the  retreat  on  the  Delaney  anti- 
cancer clause  on  feed  additives,  as  contained 
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In  H.R.  11582,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Government's  experience  several  years  ago 
with  the  hormone-treated  chickens.  It  cost 
us  $10  million  to  remove  from  the  market 
the  fowl  treated  with  a  drug  considered  safe 
for  the  purpose — after  it  was  learned  that 
there  were  residues  of  the  cancer-inducing 
substance  in  the  skin  of  the  chickens.  Too 
often  for  complacency,  new  testing  methods 
disclose  the  existence  of  harmful  residues 
which  had  not  shown  up  in  earlier  tests,  but 
by  then  the  damage  is  done. 

ADDmONAL    FEATXTRES    OF    H.R.     1235 

Now.  I  would  like  Uj  discuss  some  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1235  which  are  not  in 
either  of  the  administration  bills,  and  which 
I  strongly  believe  should  be  made  part  of 
the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  sections  dealing 
with  fake  cancer  remedies  and  useless  dietary 
ingredients.  If  the  law  were  strengthened 
in  all  other  respects,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended, perhaps  the  FDA  would  then  be 
able  to  reach  the  cancer  quacks  ajid  put 
them  out  of  business  quickly.  But  I  think 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  1235  would  be  of  in- 
valuable assistance  In  this  respect.  As  to 
the  special  dietary  food  section  of  H.R.  1235. 
It  does  not  aim  at  legitimate  dealers  but  at 
the  charlatan  who  evades  the  law  by  making 
oral  claims  of  sjsecial  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Inclusion  of  some  exotic  or  unusual 
Ingredient  with  no  known  nutritional  value 
whatsoever. 

H.R.  1235  also  gets  at  an  exemption  in  the 
law  for  common  carriers  responsible  for 
causing  an  article  In  commerce  to  become 
mlsbranded  or  adulterated.  Carriers  should 
be  held  accountable,  I  believe,  for  violations 
of  the  law  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Under  present  law,  they  are  apparently  ex- 
empt from  responsibility  for  adulterated 
products  in  transit,  even  if  the  carrier's  own 
neglect  caused  the  violation. 

A  very  important  provision  of  H  R.  1235 
which  is  not  Included  in  either  administra- 
tion bill  would  facilitate  overseas  inspection 
by  U.S.  officials  of  factories  shipping  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  goods,  drugs,  or  cosmet- 
ics into  the  United  States.  Importation 
could  be  refused  any  product  from  a  manu- 
facturer who  would  not  permit  reasonable 
inspection  of  his  facilities  on  request.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
Larrlck  on  the  FTDA  appropriation  bill,  we 
Import  about  $6  billion  worth  of  foods,  drugs, 
axid  cosmetics  a  year,  of  which  only  a  frac- 
tion can  be  inspected  on  arrival.  It  is  sig- 
niflcant  that  nearly  1  out  of  every  3  sample 
analyses  and  wharf  examinations  uncovered 
violations  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Mr.  Larrlck  acknowledged  that  this 
high  rate  of  violations  results  from  the  selec- 
tive nature  of  the  Inspection  work — In  other 
words,  the  Inspectors  pick  ovit  those  ship- 
ments they  suspect  of  violations,  rather  than 
depending  upon  a  random  sample.  While 
there  are  at  present  no  elaborate  plans  for 
sending  Inspectors  overseas,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  the  authority  should  be  there  to  require 
thoae  foreign  firms  which  ship  substantial 
amounts  of  food,  drug  or  cosmetic  Items  to. 
the  United  States  to  give  our  Inspectors  the 
same  right  of  entry  on  request  as  an  Amer- 
ican firm  is  required  to  do. 

SPECIAL    IITTEREST   LOOPHOLES   ADOPTED    IN     1938 

Another  loophole  H  R.  1235  alone  among 
the  pending  bills  would  close  involves  the 
label  exemption  under  the  present  law  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  Ice  cream  In  revealing 
the  presence  of  artificial  color.  This  was  a 
deliberate  special  Interest  provision  written 
Into  the  law  in  1938  to  quiet  protests  from 
the  dairy  Interests,  even  though  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  said  at  the  time  there  was 
no    good    reason    for    it.     By    law,    coloring 


mutter  cannot  be  used  unless  It  is  safe,  so 
why  not  let  the  consumer  have  this  infor- 
mation if  it  means  anything  to  him?  Some 
people  Just  don't  like  to  buy  artificially 
colored  butter  or  cheese  or  ice  cream — but 
at  the  present  time,  they  have  no  way  of 
indulging  their  wishes  in  this  regard.  All 
other  food  items  must  acknowledge  on  the 
label  the  existence  of  artificial  coloring  So 
why  not  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  too? 

Another  special  interest  exemption  written 
into  the  1938  act,  and  which  H  R  1235  would 
repeal,  is  the  provision  which  declares  that 
soap  is  not  a  cosmetic. 

It  is  not  a  food,  of  course.  Except  in  the 
relatively  few  instances  In  which  certain 
therapeutic  values  are  manufactured  Into — 
or  claimed  for — a  soap  product,  It  is  not  a 
drug,  either.  The  law  defines  cosmetics  as, 
Lunong  other  things,  "articles,  Including 
components  of  any  such  articles.  Intended 
to  be  rubbed,  poured,  sprinkled,  or  sprayed 
on.  Introduced  Into,  or  otherwise  applied  to 
the  human  body  or  any  part  thereof  for 
cleansing,  beautifying,  promoting  attractive- 
ness, or  altering  the  appearance." 

Soap  is  certainly  intended  for  cleansing, 
and  it  Is  used  by  most  of  us  also,  if  not  con- 
sciously for  beautifying,  at  least  for  promot- 
ing attractiveness  in  the  removal  of  dirt 
from  face  and  hands.  Some  soaps  presum- 
ably will  do  far  more  for  our  appearance 
than  that.  Nevertheless,  by  law.  soap  Is  not 
a  cosmetic.  Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1938.  then,  it  is  a  nothing— it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  in  any  way  unless 
therapeutic  values  are  claimed  for  it  as  a 
drug 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  over  the 
money  spent  trustingly  and  hopefully  by 
women  who  are  led  to  expect  beauty  miracles 
from  the  soap  they  buy,  although  the  eco- 
nomic waste  may  perhaps  be  significant. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  a  com- 
plexion soap  can  be  adulterated  with  unsafe 
chemicals  or  unsafe  color  additives,  and  the 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  cannot  touch 
it.  And  regardless  of  how  fraudulently  it 
might  be  packaged,  there  is  not  even  a  re- 
quirement that  the  size  or  net  weight  or 
anything  else  of  an  informational  nature  be 
printed  on  the  label  for  the  consumer's  guid- 
ance.    Why   should   soap  be   above   the   laW 

HEAD  THi:  LABEL IF  YOU  CAN  FIND  IT 

Unlike  soap,  products  subject  to  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  must  carry  certain 
label  information,  but  the  language  of  the 
law.  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  are  such 
that  this  Information  Is  often  almost  ImfMis- 
slble  to  find  Just  the  other  day,  the  FDA 
seized  16.000  plastic  tubes  of  a  well-known 
firm's  deodorfint  product  because,  while  the 
required  information  was  printed  somewhere 
on  the  product,  the  printed  matter  was  the 
same  color  as  the  plastic  ci)ntainer  and  was 
almost  Impossible  to  find  and  rend 

H.R  1235  provides  for  an  effective  attack 
on  the  labellnK  problem  In  fiHKlv<;.  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  by  providing  the  Oovernment  with 
authority  to  spell  out,  in  regiilmlons,  the 
degree  of  prominence  required  for  certain 
label  statements,  including  statements  of 
the  quantity  of  contents  of  foods,  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  the  common  or  usual  names  of 
drugs,  and  thi?  Ingredients  In  foods  and  cos- 
metics. 

The  present  law  prohibits  labeling  which 
Is  'not  prominently  displayed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousncss  (as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices. 
In  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  vmderstood 
by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use" 

But,  as  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
hearings  brought  out  last  year,  you  often 
need  a  magnifying  glass  to  find  the  required 
label  information  on  quantity  and  contents — 


before  you  get  out  the  slide  rule  to  figure 
the  cost  per  ounce.  As  a  nonlawyer,  the 
present  law  seems  very  strong,  to  me,  but 
apparently  the  courts  have  held  it  to  be 
vague.  That  Is  why  we  now  need  the  same 
authority  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  specify  size  and  location  of  labeling 
Inforniaiion  as  you  provided  in  tlie  Haz- 
ardous Substiiuces   Labeling  Act. 

PREFERENCE    FOR    A    SINGLE    OMNIBUS    BILL 

If  we  are  going  to  change  the  law  on  f"  .ci. 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  then  let  us  write  a 
model  law — and  close  all  of  these  loopholes 

I  believe  HR  1235,  or  a  similar  omnibus 
bill,  would  best  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  for  having  two  separate  bills — one 
on  drugs  and  the  other  on  cosmetics  and 
devices  They  are  part  of  the  same  overall 
[jroblem-and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one 
agency  If  there  are  omissions  In  H  R  1235 
based  on  the  administration's  18-month 
study  of  the  l.ssue  since  I  Introduced  that 
bill.  It  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  Inmr- 
porate  them  into  u  single  omnibus  measure- 
along  the  lines  of  H  R    1235. 

For  instance,  while  H  R  11581  provides  for 
requiring  proof  of  the  efficacy  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  all  new  drugs,  a  similar  provision 
dealing  with  therapeutic  devices  Is  con- 
tained in  the  different  Harris  bill,  H.R  11582 
Since  the  pretesting  requirements  for  both 
drugs  and  devices  would  be  similar,  and  are 
often  Intended  for  the  same  people,  whv 
not  cover  them  in  one  piece  of  legislation? 
If  you  go  through  the  deuiUed  breakdown 
of  H  R.  11581  and  HR  11582,  you  find  that 
substantially  similar  provisions  in  those  two 
bills  deal  separately  with  drugs  and  devices 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  suspect  lawyers 
would  have  a  field  day  over  the  years  find- 
ing hidden  meanings  and  significance  in  the 
fact  that  Congress  used  duplicate  wording 
but  in  separate  bills  applying  to  differeiit 
products  in  providing  for  pretesting  for  effi- 
cacy as  well  as  s<ifety  of  drugs  and  therapeu- 
tic devices  Obviously,  some  lawyer,  some- 
day, will  argue,  and  perhaps  succe.ssfully. 
that  Congress  didn't  really  mean  to  have 
these  prcxlucts  treated  alike  In  their  safely 
requirements,  or  it  would  have  placed  them 
in  the  s;inie  bill  rather  than  passing  separate 
bills.     Do  1  just  Imagine  this'' 

Furthermore,  while  H  R  11581  applies  pri- 
marily to  drugs — every  specific  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  drugs  -yet  it  also  would  have 
the  effect  of  amending  the  factory  Inspec- 
tion laws  applying  to  any  articles  subject  to 
the  Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  including, 
of  cnur.se.  food  and  cosmetic  products  I 
think  this  Is  to  the  good— our  factory  in- 
spection laws  need  strengthening,  for  fiHKl 
products  and  cosmetics  as  well  as  drugs 
Bvit  why  put  a  f(.K>d  Inspection  provision  In 
what  is  exclusively  a  drug  law?  Why  put  a 
cosmetic  inspection  provision  in  a  drxig  law 
and  lea\c  it  out  of  the  proposed  new  cos- 
metic la*'  Obviously,  there  must  be  some 
rhyme  it  reason  for  dividing  tip  the  pr^>- 
pt^sed  Improvements  In  the  law  In  sepaniit^ 
bills  in  this  fashion,  but  I  do  not  understand 
the  value  of  It 

The  use  of  HR  11582.  primarily  a  bill 
dealing  with  pretesting  of  cosmetics  and 
ihernpeutir  devices  as  a  vehicle  for  amend- 
ing the  Hazardous  Products  Ijibellng  Act 
dealing  with  household  products,  and  also  to 
amend  the  animal  feed  additives  and  food 
additives  laws  is,  I  believe,  further  evidence 
that  we  should  have  a  single  omnibus  bill 
and  not  two  separate  bills,  each  covering 
one  major  area  and  a  variety  of  unrelated 
ones. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee-I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In  hear- 
ing me.  The  subject  matter  of  these  hear- 
ings is  of  paramount  importance  to  me  from 
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a  legislative  8tan<!'.polnt—  and  has  been  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress  In  1953  and  intro- 
duced a  safe  cosmetic  bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Delaney  Investiga- 
tion. I  have  Intrxluced  safe  cosmetic  bills 
in  every  Congress  since  then.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  committee  In  every  proposal  It 
luis  made  to  strengthen  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  ancl  have  opposed  It  In  the 
lew  Instances  I  thought  the  legislation  would 
weaken  consumer  protections. 

It  would  be  a  n^latively  simple  matter  for 
the  committee  at  this  late  date  in  the  final 


months  of  the  life  of  tbe  87th  Congress  to 
pick  out  one  of  the  many  major  areaa  of  In- 
adequacy in  the  law  and  recommend  an- 
other "blowout  patch"  to  tide  us  over  tempo- 
rarily. I  hope  you  will  not  do  that — that  you 
will  recommend  legislation  to  close  all  of  the 
nwvjor  loopholes  in  the  act. 

In  1938.  after  attempts  In  two  previous 
Congresses  to  replace  the  1906  act  had  failed, 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  in  a  report  filed  in  the 
House  on  April  14.  1938.  said  of  the  Wiley 
law    of    1906:    "While   the   old   law   has  been 


of  incalculable  benefit  to  American  con- 
sumers. It  contains  BerlotiB  Icxapholeo  and  is 
not  sufficleniJy  broad  in  its  scope  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumer  protection 
under  modern  conditions." 

After  2  dozen  years,  the  same  words  are 
exactly  applicable  today  to  tiie  law  passed  in 
1938.  I  hoi)€  this  same  committee  will 
shortly  file  a  report  with  the  House  con- 
taining those  words,  or  similar  words,  in  con- 
nection with  a  legislative  accomplishment  in 
1962  as  far  reaching  as  tbat  of  1938  in  the 
field  of  consi;mer  protection. 


SENATE 

TlUHSDAV,  J[NI-   21.1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  who  art  the  hope  of  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth:  By  tasks  too  diflBcult 
for  us,  we  are  driven  unto  Thee  for 
strength  to  endure  and  wisdom  to  in- 
terpret rightly  the  signs  of  these  test- 
ing times. 

Grant  unto  us  the  prcatncss  of  spirit 
which  will  mat:h  the  vast  patterns  of 
this  creative  dey.  Establish  Tliou  our 
hearts  in  tlie  constancy  that  nothing  can 
shake,  as  in  growing  unity  with  other 
freedom-loving  nations,  we  battle,  not 
m  enmity  agair.st  men,  but  against  the 
evil  which  degrades  and  enslaves  them. 

Beyond  the  strategy  of  our  material 
weapons,  may  ne  see  clearly  the  depth 
and  scope  of  this  historic  drama  of  the 
centuries,  and  may  that  understanding 
and  that  vision  turn  its  colossal  costs 
into  final  glory  for  all  mankind. 

We  ask  it  In  the  name  whose  Is  the 
power  and  the  k:ngdom.    Amen, 


MESSAGES  FIIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  HTitlng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uni  ,ed  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries . 


nEOUL.\TION  OF  FARES  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— RETURN  OP  BILL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  Pl^ESIDENT  laid  before 
th(^  StMiato  tlie  following  message  from 
the  President  of  Uie  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  bill,  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

To  the  Senate  cf  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
I  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein*,  I  retiu'n  herewith  S.  1745 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955,  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  fares  for  the  transportation  of  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  Wkfte  House,  June  21,  1962. 


SETIXEMENT  OP  DISPUTE  BETWEEN 
TWA  AND  FLIGHT  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
announce  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  parties  to  the  TWA  airline  dis- 
pute have  successfully  concluded  their 
negotiations,  and  the  result  is  an  agree- 
ment for  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

In  making  this  announcement,  I  first 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
arrrccmcnt  reached  by  the  parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  agreement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  SBcarTART  of  Labob  Abthur  J. 

GOLDBE&G    ON    THE   SETTLEMENT    OF   THE   DIS- 
PUTE    Between     TWA     and     the     Flight 

ENCINEEas 

I  am  happy  to  announce  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Flight  Engineers 
International  Association,  TWA  chapter,  and 
Trans  World  Airlines. 

This  settlement  is  clearly  In  the  national 
Interest  and  avoids  the  disruption  that  would 
have  occurred  had  a  strike  taken  place.  It 
is  esj>eclally  noteworthy  in  that  It  imple- 
ments the  recommendations  of  the  Fein- 
singer  Comniission  by  assuring  the  reduction 
of  the  four-man  crew  in  the  cockpit  on 
turbojet  aircraft  to  three  men,  without  im- 
pairing safety  or  efficiency,  and  with  adequate 
protection  of  the  Job  equities  and  representa- 
tional rights  of  all  concerned. 

This  settlement  Involves  the  particular 
circumstances  of  TWA  and  Its  flight  engi- 
neers. Hopefully,  however.  It  should  be  help- 
ful In  resolving  the  pending  disputes  In- 
volving Eastern  and  Pan  American  Airlines  in 
Inip'.rmentatlon  of  the  Felnslnger  Commis- 
sion report  and  other  governmental  reports. 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  with  whom  I 
have  been  In  continuous  communication.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Messrs. 
Wlrtz,  O'Neill,  and  Felnslnger  for  all  their 
clTorts  In  this  matter  and  also  the  p»irtles 
thmusclves  tor  the  cooperallou  they  have 
shown  m  bringing  about  the  volunttvry 
resolution  of  this  dispute. 

Tlip  settlement  agreement  reached  between 
the  F;i^'ht  Engineers  and  TWA  Is  attached. 

Mkmohandvm  of  Agrsfment,  Jcne  21.  19C2 
Trans  World  Airlines  and  Plight  Engineers 
International  .Association  TWA  chapter  agree 
that  the  "crew  complement"  issues  are  re- 
solved OS  follows: 

1.  All  flight  engineers  on  the  flight  engi- 
neer seniority  list  of  January  1.  1962.  and  all 
furloughcd  flight  engineers  on  the  flight  en- 
gineer furlough  list  of  April  19,  1961,  who 
possess  recall  rights  and  who  exerlcse  their 
recall  rights  (see  listing  In  memorandums  A 
and  Al)  will  be  recognized  as  having  full 
priority  rights  to  the  flight  engineer  pKDSitlon 
on  all  aircraft  operated  by  the  company  in- 


cluding three -man  Jet  crews,  on  the  following 
basis : 

(a)  These  flight  engineer  positions  shall 
be  bid  for  by  such  flight  engineers  on  a 
seniority  basis. 

(b)  The  flight  engineers  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  memorandum  A  shall  be  given  train- 
ing for  the  flight  engineer  position  on  three- 
man  Jet  crews  at  company  expense  and  on 
company  time. 

(c)  They  .';ha!l  be  placed  in  the  three-man 
Jet  crew  flight  engineer  position  when  they 
have  satisfied  the  qualifications  provided  for 
In  Uie  Felnslnger  Commission  report  plus 
2  hours  of  flight  training  on  Jet  aircraft,  to 
include  iustructions  in  three  landings  of  the 
aircraft. 

(d)  Flight  engineers  who  already  have 
some  pilot  qualifications  may  be  advanced 
to  the  three-man  crew  training  and  to  flight 
engineer  positions  on  these  crews  as  pro- 
vided in  attached  memorandum  B. 

(e)  No  other  persons  shall  be  placed  in 
flight  engineer  positions  until  all  presently 
employed  flight  engineers  and  those  on  fur- 
lough who  exercise  their  recall  rights  (mem- 
orandums A  and  Al )  have  been  given  full  op- 
portunity to  take  the  training  referred  to 
herein  (in  paragraph  ltd)  and  to  bid  on 
the  flight  engineer  positions  as  they  are 
quaUf.ed. 

( f  I  The  flight  engineers  listed  In  memo- 
randa A  and  Al  shall  be  recognized  as  en- 
titled at  all  future  times  and  until  retire- 
ment or  discharge  for  cause  to  priority  rights 
to  all  flight  engineer  positions  required  by 
the  company's  operations,  as  detailed  and 
implemented    In   attached   memorandum   C. 

2,  Any  flight  engineer  listed  in  memoran- 
dum A  who  chooses  not  to  take  the  instruc- 
tion provided  for  In  paragraph  1(c)  and 
any  flight  engineer  listed  in  memorandums  A 
and  Al  who  undertakes  but  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  commercial  certificate  and  Instru- 
ment rating  shall  be  entitled  to  severance 
pay  (to  be  negotiated  or  resolved  as  an  eco- 
nomic Issue  as  hereinafter  provided),  at 
such  time  as  his  seniority  does  not  entitle 
him  to  retain  any  flight  engineer  position. 
Any  flight  engineer  listed  on  memorandum 
A  may  elect  ut  any  time  to  resign  and  there- 
upon i>ecome  eligible  for  such  aevcrance 
puy.  Any  flight  engineer  listed  on  memo- 
randums  A  aJid  Al  who  has  a  medical  wrvlver 
shall  rot  be  disqualified  from  serving  ass  a 
night  englnei>r  on  a  three-m;\n  Jet  crew  by 
reason  of  any  physical  condition  co\-ered  by 
such  waiver. 

3  Inasmuch  .is  there  are  presently  only 
appruxmuitc'.y  67  flight  engineers  oi\  ftir- 
Sotiph  and  i;3  pilots  prr."«ently  on  furlough, 
and  Imsmuch  as  the  parties  agree  that  those 
on  this  list  uho  will  accept  recall  will  proba- 
bly approximate  the  numbers  necessary  to 
be  recalled  to  meet  contemplated  changes  In 
the  working  conditions  In  the  agreement 
now  being  negotiated,  It  is  agreed  that  all 
such  furloughed  flight  engineers  sliall  be 
offered  recall  prior  to  the  placing  of  any 
oUier  person  in  any  flight  engineer  posi- 
tion and  wiJ  be  recalled  except  for  those 
engineers  who  fail  to  accept  recall  In  accord- 
ance   with    the    basic   agreement.      A   flight 
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engineer  listed  on  memorandum  Al  who  ac- 
cepts recall  will  have  all  rights  of  active 
flight  engineer  status  except  that  he  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  severance  pay  should  he 
elect  not  to  take  the  training  necessary  to 
qualify  him  for  service  in  the  flight  engineer 
position  on  a  three-man  Jet  crew  or  should 
he  become  subject  to  subsequent  furlough 
before  becoming  eligible  for  seniority  for 
such  training.  He  shall  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  commercial  certifi- 
cate on  his  own  time  but  at  company  ex- 
pense. Instrument  rating  training  and 
training  for  other  additional  qualifications 
provided  for  herein  shall  be  offered  at  com- 
pany expense  and  on  company  time. 

4.  Flight  engineers  shall  be  given  training 
for  the  three-man  Jet  crew  flight  engineer 
positions  on  such  basis  and  at  such  times 
and  through  such  procedures  as  the  com- 
pany may  reasonably  prescribe,  consistent 
with  memorandum  B.  The  training  of  all 
flight  engineers  on  memorandums  A  and  Al 
for  the  commercial  certificates  and  instru- 
ment rating  shall  take  place  at  an  FAA- 
approved  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flight 
engineer's  domicile. 

5.  The  company  is  aware  of  the  provisions 
as  set  forth  in  memorandum  D  having  to  do 
with  the  protection  of  flight  engineer  repre- 
sentational rights. 

6.  All  future  flight  engineer  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  as  follows: 

(a)  First,  by  the  exercise  by  flight  engi- 
neers (listed  in  memorandums  A  and  Al)  In 
accordance  with  their  rights  under  appli- 
cable agreements  and  memorandums. 

(b)  Second,  and  only  if  (a)  has  been  satis- 
fied, by  persons  selected  by  the  company  in 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations,  with 
no  A.  &  P.  requirement,  and  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  7  below,  and  with  memo- 
randum B. 

7.  The  company  agrees  not  to  furnish 
training  for  flight  engineer  certificates  to 
employees  other  than  flight  engineers.  How- 
ever, the  company  may  furnish  training  to 
employees  other  than  flight  engineer;;  to 
cover  flight  engineer  vacancies  which,  at  the 
time  such  training  commences  are  specifi- 
cally foreseeable  and  made  known  in  writ- 
ing to  the  association,  if  the  training  of  such 
employees  is  necessary  to  fill  such  vacancies, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  memo- 
randum B  and  with  the  assurance  that  such 
training  will  not  jeopardize  the  flight  engi- 
neers' position  and  bidding  rights  of  the 
flight  engineers  listed  in  memorandums  A 
and  Al. 

8.  Duration.  This  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment and  accompanying  attachments  shall 
remain  in  effect  during  the  term  of  the  basic 
working  agreement  and  succeeding  agree- 
ments and  shall  continue  in  effect  without 
change  unless,  at  such  times  as  the  basic 
working  agreement  and  succeeding  agree- 
ments are  open  for  revision  by  reason  of 
notice  having  been  served  in  accordance  with 
section  6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  a  major- 
ity of  the  flight  engineers  listed  in  memo- 
randums A  and  Al  shall  voluntarily  decide  to 
reopen  this  agreement  and  attachments,  in- 
dependently of  the  reopening  of  the  basic 
working  agreement,  for  modification  or  re- 
peal. 

Economic  issues:  The  parties  will  negotiate 
for  a  period  of  1  week  in  an  effort  to 
settle  the  remaining  issues,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Nathan  P.  Feinsinger,  specially 
designated  by  the  Government  for  this  pur- 
pose. Any  issue  not  resolved  in  such  nego- 
tiation shall  be  finally  settled  by  such  pro- 
cedure as   Dr.   Feinsinger  shall  prescribe. 

The  association  agrees  to  suspend  further 
I'-s  strike  notice  pending  ratification  and 
upon  ratification  to  rescind  it  and  cancel 
all  strike  action. 

This  agreement  is  entered  into  this  21st 
day  I'f  June  by  Trans  World  Airlines  and  by 
Flight    Engineers    International    Association. 


TWA  chapter,  subject  to  ratification  by  Its 
membership  in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tution and  bylaws. 

Initialed  for  the  company: 

Jesse   Preidin, 

Counsel. 
Initialed  for  the  association.  TWA  chapter: 
AsHER    W.    Schwartz, 

Counsel. 
Initialed   for    the   Government: 


I,  H.  S.  Dietrich,  president  of  the  TWA 
chapter.  FEIA,  agree  to  submit  this  memo- 
randum with  my  reconimendation  for  its 
approval  to  the  TWA  chapter  membership 
and  the  TWA  chapter  executive  counsel  for 
their  ratification,  in  accordance  with  the 
TWA  chapter  constitution  and  bylaws. 
H.    S.    Dietrich. 

President,  FEIA,  TWA  Chapter,  AFL-CIO 


Attachments  to  Memorandum  to  Agreement 
memorandvm   a 

(To  be  a  listing,  by  name,  of  all  flight  en- 
gineers In  the  employ  of  TWA  on  June  19. 
1962,  including  all  furloughees  who  had  re- 
employment rights  as  of  the  expiration  date 
of  the  last  contract,  with  provision  being 
made  for  the  final  completion  of  this  list  so 
that  it  will  Include  furloughees  who  accept 
recall  but  not  those  who  reject  recall.) 

MEMORANDUM    B 

1.  Those  Jet  F  E's  with  C.  &  I.  may  be  given 
additional  training  and  move  to  the  three- 
man  crew. 

2.  Those  Jet  F  E's  with  commercial  license 
may  be  removed  from  schedule  to  take  the 
necessary  training  for  the  instrument  rat- 
ing. Then  they  will  be  given  the  additional 
training  and  can  operate  on  three-man  crews. 

3.  Those  Jet  F  E's  with  private  licenses 
should  be  canvassed  to  determine  how  much 
time  they  need  to  get  the  C  &  I.  Those  need- 
ing the  least  amount  of  additional  time  may 
be   offered   the  training   first. 

4.  Those  Jet  F  E's  with  no  pilot  license  may 
be  deterred  training  until  the  above  Jet  F  Es 
have  been  fu.lly  trained  for  three-man  crews, 
and  shall  continue  to  operate  as  F  E's  on 
four-man  crews. 

5.  Piston  F.E's  with  commercial  and  in- 
strument may  be  given  Jet  F  E  training  out 
of  seniority,  providing  when  they  are  as- 
signed to  Jets,  one  man  In  category  2.  3.  or  4 
above,  will  be  placed  on  full-time  training 
for  additional  qualifications  for  each  such 
piston  F  E  that  is  moved  up  out  of  seniority. 

6.  Piston  F  E's  who  have  commercial  li- 
cense only  may  be  given  training  for  the  In- 
strument rating  prior  to  moving  up  to  No.  5 
category. 

7.  Piston  F  E's  who  have  private  license 
should  be  canvassed  to  determine  the  addi- 
tional number  of  hours  they  need  to  qualify 
for  C.  &  I.  and  those  needing  the  least  amount 
of  time  may  be  given  the  additional  training 
first. 

8.  Piston  F  E's  with  no  pilot  licenses  may 
be  given  the   additional   training  as  needed. 

9.  The  company  can  make  arrangement 
with  the  contract  pilot  training  schools  to 
allow  those  F  E's  with  private  license  to  build 
up  their  flying  time  between  flights  on  the 
F  E's  own  time  if  the  F  E  so  desires. 

10.  When  an  F  E  is  taking  the  instrument 
portion  of  this  training  he  shall  be  off  .sched- 
ule and  so  assigned  for  tills  training  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

11.  Any  flight  engineer  who  is  unable  to 
move  up  from  pistons  to  Jets  due  to  not 
having  the  required  additional  qualifications 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  pay  he  could 
earn  if  he  did  have  the  additional  qualifi- 
cations. This  pay  shall  continue  until  he 
is  able  to  meet  these  qualifications  and  move 
up  to  the  jets  or  until  there  are  no  F  E's 
junior  to  him  on  the  Jets. 

12.  At  such  time  as  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  F  E's  over  and  above  the  number 
of  active  F  E's  and  recalled  furloughed  F  E's, 


such  need  shall  be  filled  by  pilots  in  the 
company's  employ  or  new  hires  who  need 
not  p<issess  an  A    &  P    certificate 

13.  The  representation  arrangements  su^'- 
gested  In  the  Feinsinger  Commission  Report 
(printed  version,  p  14,  dated  Oct.  17,  1961 1 
are  accepted  by  the  parties,  with  these  addi- 
tional clarifications: 

(a)  A  pilot  who  is  in  the  company's  eni- 
ploy  when  he  is  moved  over  to  a  flight  en- 
gineer position  including  the  third  seat  on 
three-man  turbojet  crews  and  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  AliPA  will  n<jt  be  considered  covered 
by  the  Ff;iA  TWA  agency  shop  agreement 
He  will  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  an 
ALPA  rci)resentative  in  a  system  b<jard  pro- 
ceeding Involving  any  grievance  filed  by 
him:  but  an  FEIA  representative  may  also 
be  present  at  any  such  proceeding  He  will 
also  retain  his  right  to  process  a  grievance 
involvlnt;  discipline  or  discharge  through  the 
grievance  procedures  and  system  board  pro- 
ceedings of  the  pilots'  agreement,  provided 
that  an  FEIA  representative  may  also  be 
present  at  any  such  proceeding. 

(b)  Any  occupant  of  a  flight  engineer  po- 
sition other  than  one  coming  within  the 
description  In  subparagraph  (a)  above  will 
be  considered  covered  by  the  FEIA-TWA 
agency  shop  agreement 

MEMORANDUM     C 

So  long  as  the  company.  Its  successors  or 
assigns,  includes  or  is  required  by  law  or 
Federal  regulation  to  include  as  a  member  of 
its  cockpit  flight  crews  in  excess  of  two  air- 
men and  one  airman  is  assigned  to  perff)rm 
the  flight  engineering  ftinctlons.  the  com- 
pany, its  succes.sors  and  assigns,  agrees  that 
it  will  offer  to  all  flight  engineers  named  on 
memt)randum  A  and  A-1  the  prior  rlgnt  as 
against  flight  crew  members  other  than 
flight  engineers  to  bid  and  occupy  all  flight 
engineer  positions  required  by  the  company's 
operations  and  those  of  its  successors  and 
assigns  until  their  retirement,  voluntary 
resignation  or  discharge  for  cause  There 
shall  be  inchided  among  the  said  engineers 
so  entitled  to  priority  those  engineers  fur- 
lovighed  after  the  execution  of  this  agree- 
ment because  of  no  available  flight  engineer 
vacancy  to  which  their  seniority  entitles 
them  to  bid  and  who  are  subsequently 
recalled 

This  agreement  of  the  company  is  to  be 
made  with  each  individual  directly  and  is  to 
be  legally  enforceable  by  him  against  the 
company,  and  its  successors  and  assigns,  and 
It  shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  survive  the 
duration  of  the  basic  working  agreement  and 
succeeding  agreements  and  is  intended  to 
continue  in  effect  unless  at  any  time  a  ma- 
jority of  such  flight  engineers  shall  v(ilun- 
tarlly  decide  to  reripen  this  agreement  lor 
modification  or  repeal 

MEMORANDUM    O 

This  memorandum  records  the  representa- 
tions made  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
and  National  Mediation  Board  Member 
O'Neill  to  the  parties,  in  implementation  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Feinsinger  Commission 
report : 

1.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  Governinent 
without  qualification  that  the  Flight  Ent,'i- 
neers  International  Association,  TWA  chap- 
ter, will  not  suffer  an  increased  risk  of  loss 
of  Its  representational  rights  through  the 
adoption  of  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
and  accompanying  memrirandums 

2,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board  will 
undertake  immediately  to  have  established  a 
Joint  committee,  to  include  representatives  of 
FEIA.  TWA  chapter,  and  ALPA.  TWA  coun- 
sel, and  a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Liibor,  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  said  chajner  and  counsel, 
this  Joint  committee  to  review  the  possibili- 
ties of  merger  of  the  representational  func- 
tions of  the  two  organizations  and  any  new 
representational  arrangements  covering  crew 
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members,  and  to  submit  recommendations 
(which  shall  not  be  final  or  binding)  to  the 
organizations.  This  committee  will  proceed 
with  the  dlschanje  of  this  function  for  and 
within  such  period  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  to  be 
appropriate. 

3.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Government 
that  In  view  of  the  Joint  committee's  con- 
sideration of  the  representational  matter, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  circumstance  of 
transition  from  lour-man  to  three-man  Jet 
crews,  no  craft  or  class  proceedings  will  be 
considered  ajipro^rlate  regarding  T\^'A  flight 
crew  personnel  during  the  period  of  the 
Joint  committee'*,  functioning.  (This  state- 
ment is  recogniied  as  containing  no  Im- 
plication CLS  to  whether  a  craft  or  class 
proceeding  would  or  would  not  be  consid- 
ered appropriate  regarding  TWA  flight  crew 
personnel  after  the  period  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee's functioning.) 

Mr.  MOPISE  Mr.  President,  next,  I 
wish  to  pay  high  commenciation  to  a 
great,  de<dicatecl  public  servant,  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Labor,  Mr  Arthur  Goldberg.  I 
have  been  aware,  from  their  beginnins, 
of  the  procedures  in  tliese  negotiations; 
and  I  do  not  krow  of  a  more  statesman- 
hke  job  which  ever  has  been  done  in 
the  field  of  industrial  disputes  in  this 
country  than  ,he  one  done  by  Arthur 
Goldberg,  the  Pecretary  of  Labor,  in  con- 
nection with  ri'achinK  a  succe.ssful  cul- 
mination of  tMs  dispute.  The  dispute 
had  the  potentialities  for  doiiiR  great,  ir- 
reparable damjipe  to  the  economy  of  our 
country  if  it  had  not  been  successfully 
concluded. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  worked  the  clock  around,  sev- 
eral nights;  ir  fact,  he  had  very  little 
sleep  ni.cht  after  nic;ht.  His  keenness, 
his  perception,  and  his  understanding 
of  the  intricacies  of  industrial  relation- 
ships accrued  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  American  people;  and  he  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  commendation  for  the 
mapniflcent  industrial  leader.ship  he  has 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President  I  also  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  and  compliments  to  the  leaders 
of  the  industry  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
unions  involved.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
not  only  are  the  leaders  of  the  flight 
engineers  entitled  to  commendation,  but 
also  the  leaders  of  the  pilots  union,  for. 
after  all.  in  many  respects  this  dispute 
had  certain  jurisdictional  characteristics 
which  could  havi^  caused  it  to  have  eone 
awry  at  any  stace  in  the  proceedings 
if  the  leaders  ol  either  union  had  not 
been  cooperative. 

However,  the  fact  that  we  have  sur- 
vived this  crisis  and  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  succe.ssful  culmination  of 
this  great  dispute  in  the  public  interest 
do  not  remove  or  reduce  in  the  slightest 
respect  the  respoisibility  of  Congress  to 
pa.ss  improved  er.aergency  dispute  legis- 
lation. The  other  night,  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  ."^^enate.  I  spoke  about  this 
matter  when  I  introduced  a  revised 
Morse  bill  on  industrial  dispute  proce- 
duie.s — a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
in  various  forms  for  a  pood  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  crisis  we 
have  just  gone  ihrouQh  in  connection 
with  the  airline  difficulty  will  cause  the 
Congress  to  recognize  its  responsibility 


to  pass,  before  it  adjourns,  some  legis- 
lation which  will  improve  our  present 
procedures  for  the  handling  of  emer- 
gency disputes.  We  certainly  have  the 
duty  to  proceed  to  pass  such  legislation. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  leader- 
ship that  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  much  more  important  than  en- 
actment of  the  satellite  bill;  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  service  which  we  could 
render  the  American  p>eople  than  to  set 
aside  for  the  rest  of  this  session  the 
pending  satellite  bill,  and  proceed  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  by  the  passage 
of  the  long  overdue  legislation  which 
will  give  the  President  the  procedures 
he  needs  in  order  to  handle,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  national  emergency  labor 
disputes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President. 


first,  in  order  to  regularize  the  pro- 
cedure, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  yesterday, 
June  20.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments during  the  morning  hours  be  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  return  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN TWA  AND  FLIGHT  EN- 
GINEERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  applaud  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
very  timely  and  proper  commendation 
of  Arthur  Goldberg,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

All  of  us  know  that  when  things  do 
not  go  right  or  when  a  mistake  is  made, 
much  discussion  ensues,  and  sometimes 
there  is  criticism  because  of  the  failure 
of  public  officials  to  accomplish  what  the 
public  thinks  they  .should  have  accom- 
plished. So  when  I  find  that  a  great 
job  has  been  done,  very  much  in  the 
public  interest — as  this  one  has  been 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — I  think 
it  well  thai  we  take  a  little  time  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  express  our  thanks. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  union  are  certainly  entitled  to  be 
complimented  upon  their  sense  of  rea- 
sonablcne.ss,  and  so  is  the  industry,  in 
coming  to  a  determination  which  would 
prevent  a   strike  which  might  paralyze 


much  of  the  traflBc  of  the  Nation.  All 
of  us  know  that  during  these  days  we 
cannot  afford  breakdowns  in  our  produc- 
tion or  our  transportation,  and  that  we 
must  keep  our  economy  going  fast,  in  or- 
der to  keep  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  keep  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  very  timely  tribute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  news 
dispatches  about  the  settlement  of  the 
airline  dispute  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dis- 
patches were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

WA.SHINGTON — Settlement  of  the  Engi- 
neers strike  threat  against  Trans  World  Air- 
lines was  announced  today  by  Secretary 
Goldberg  after  an  all-night  bargaining  ses- 
sion in  his  ofBce. 

The  settlement,  a  victory  for  President 
Kennedy  who  had  termed  the  threatened 
shutdown  a  menace  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, provides  for  orderly  reduction  of  Jet 
plane  crews  from  four  men  to  three 

That  had  been  the  crux  of  the  dispute, 
with  the  engineers  insisting  on  terms  which 
would  maintain  their  cockpit-Job  rights. 

The  TWA  agreement  is  expected  to  lift 
the  threat  of  grounding  the  planes  of  two 
other  major  airlines,  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  Eastern  Air  Lines,  which  face 
the  same  problem  of  reducing  crew  numbers. 

Goldberg  told  reporters  the  pact  protects 
the  Jobs  of  the  600  TWA  members  of  the 
Flight  Engineers  International  Association 
and  assures  the  continued  identity  of  their 
union. 

Wa.shington  -Settlement  of  the  Trans 
World  Airlines  strike  threat  appeared  im- 
minent today  as  a  Government  spKDkesman 
announced  there  would  be  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment statement  at  9  15  am. 

All-night  negotiations  In  the  office  of 
Secretary  Goldberg  apparently  had  arrived 
at  a  c  mprcmlse  in  the  dispute  with  flight 
engineers 

Shortly  after  dawn  there  were  signs  that 
some  kind  of  statement  was  being  cleared 
With  the  weary  negotiators. 

Goldberg  emerged  long  enough  to  remark 
to  reporters  that  he  believed  this  was  "the 
most  prolonged  continuous  negotiation  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  25  years  in  the  labor 
field.  Including  my  years  in  the  steel  negotia- 
tions," 

The  Secret  iry.  former  general  counsel  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  Union,  added  with 
a  grin:  "I'm  doing  the  same  work  at  reduced 
pay." 


While  economic  conditions  are  a  part  of 
the  dispute,  ".he  key  issue  involves  reduc- 
tion of  jet  cockpit  crews  from  four  men  to 
three.  Both  the  Engineers'  Union  and  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  have  claimed  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  third-man  Jobs  in  the 
reconstituted  crew.=  . 

It  was  reported  the  Government's  proposal 
for  settling  the  TWA-Engineers  dispute — 
and  ultimate! V  the  Pan  Am  and  Eastern  dis- 
putes— called  for  these  major  terms: 

1  The  Flignt  Engineers  Union  would  be 
guaranteed  continued  bargaining  rights 
when  jetplanc  crews  are  reduced  from  four 
to  tliree. 

2.  Englneenj  would  agree  to  take  pilot 
training  but  ail  present  engineer  would  have 
a  priority  over  pilots  for  the  third  man's 
Job  in  the  cockpit.  Thus  for  the  immediate 
future  the  crew  reduction  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  pilots  union  whose  members 
would  lose  one  of  their  present  three  Jet- 
plane  positions. 
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3.  Engineers  would  permit  TWA  to  aban- 
don a  requirement  that  newly  hired  engi- 
neers must  have  mechanics'  licenses. 

The  looming  problem  appeared  to  be  that 
the  Government  might  obtain  a  TWA  aet- 
tlement  only  to  have  it  turned  down  as  a 
settlement  basis  on  Pan  Am  and  Eastern. 
Their  union  negotiators  were  reported  to 
be  opposed  to  abandoning  the  mechanics 
license  requirement  in  fear  It  would  lead 
to  the  death  of  flight  engineers  as  a  union 
craft. 

Conscious  of  recent  industry  complaints 
that  the  administration  was  exerting  undue 
pressure  on  wage  and  price  decisions,  Gold- 
berg stressed  that  while  the  administration 
proposed  some  settlement  ideas,  the  terms 
were  hammered  out  by  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

"They  resolved  this  dispute  by  genuine 
collective  bargaining."  Goldberg  said. 

Nevertheless  the  Government  hag  been 
mixed  up  in  the  controversy  for  16  of  the 
20  months  It  has  been  In  negotiation.  Mat- 
ters reached  a  crisis  with  a  strike  deadline 
on  Monday  and  another  yesterday,  both 
averted  by  fast  action  from  Goldberg,  Wlrtz 
and  Pelnslnger. 

Since  the  Monday  crisis,  Goldberg  had  kept 
the  parties  talking  almost  night  and  day. 
with  only  brief  respites  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  mornings. 

The  framework  for  the  final  agreement  was 
a  proposal  which  Goldberg  advanced  Mon- 
day at  2  p.m..  right  on  the  first  of  this 
week's  strike  deadlines.  It  was  on  that  basis 
that  the  union  called  off  Immediate  walkout 
plans,  putting  the  threat  on  a  moment-to- 
moment  basis  while  talks  continued. 

Although  an  ultimate  merger  of  the  pilots' 
and  engineers'  unions  was  Implicit  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  Presidential 
Commission  headed  by  Pelnslnger  which 
studied  the  crew-redviction  problem,  txsday's 
agreement  assures  the  engineers'  union  it 
"will  not  s  after  an  IncreajEod  risk  of  loss  of 
Its  representational  rights"  by  ado,)ting  the 
agreement. 

The  pact  provides  that  Goldberg  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board  will  establish  im- 
mediately a  Joint  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parties  and  a  member 
named  by  Goldberg  to  "review  the  possi- 
bilities of  merger  of  the  representational 
functions   of  the  two  organizations." 

This  conunlttee  will  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  tw^o  unions  "which  shall  not 
be  final  or  binding"  and  will  function  for 
as  long  a  period  as  Goldberg  and  the  Media- 
tion Board  deem  appropriate. 

Meantime  TWA  Is  obliged  to  give  pilot 
training  to  all  flight  engineers  who  seek  it. 
Including  those  temporarily  laid  off. 

TWA  must  give  the  engineers  full  prefer- 
ence over  pilots  for  the  third  seat  on  TWA 
planes  with  the  three-man  crew  complement 
The  engineers  will  bid  for  these  posts  on  a 
seniority  basis. 

No  other  persons  shall  obtain  the  flight 
engineer  positions  until  all  the  engineers 
now  employed  and  those  on  furlough  who 
exercise  their  recall  right  have  received  full 
opportunity  to  take  pilot  training  and  bid 
on  the  three-man  Jobs  when  they  are 
qualified. 

In  case  an  engineer  Is  unsuccessful  In 
obtaining  the  required  pilot  certificate  and 
Instrument  rating,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
severance  pay  as  negotiated  in  the  week-long 
talks  provided  In  the  agreement. 

Last  night  it  became  clear  that  a  settle- 
ment was  imminent,  but  a  hitch  developed — 
reportedly  a  disagreement  within  the  engi- 
neers' union  itself  over  the  applicability  of 
the  terms  to  the  other  two  airlines  facing 
shutdown   threats,  Pan   Am  and  Eastern. 

This  was  Ironed  out  overnight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I.  too.  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  ■with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  regard  to  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg,  not  only  in  connection 
with  settlement  of  the  dispute  relative 
to  the  airlines,  but  also  for  the  good  work 
he  has  been  doing  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
ever  since  his  appointment  to  that  posi- 
tion. It  is  my  view  that  President  Ken- 
nedy made  a  splendid  choice  when  he  se- 
lected Mr.  Goldberg  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Secretary  Goldberg  has  dem- 
onstrated qualities  of  integrity,  pood 
character,  and  good  judgment,  which 
commend  him  to  labor,  to  management, 
and  to  the  general  public. 

I  have  not  found  even  one  Indication 
that  Secretary  Goldberg  is  in  any  way 
pro  either  one  side  or  another  when  he 
works  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes. 
He  is  like  a  judge  and  a  mediator  and  a 
conciliator,  and  he  has  only  the  public 
interest  in  mind. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  him 
also  as  having  very  good  commonscnse. 
His  suggestions  in  the  settlement  of  many 
disputes — this  is  just  one — have  indi- 
cated the  commonsense  that  has  come 
from  his  long  experience  in  the  labor 
movement.  His  background  of  having 
been  associated  with  some  of  the  great 
trade  and  industrial  unions  of  the  Na- 
tion stands  him  well  in  these  difficult 
times. 

I,  too,  desire  to  complimciit  both  the 
management  and  the  union  for  their 
willingness  to  negotiate.  It  seems  to  me 
a  sense  of  public  duty  and  respon.sibility 
was  manifested  wi»en  tlie  President  re- 
quested that  the  unions  delay  the  strike 
and  come  to  the  conference  table.  The 
union  officials  responded  sensibly,  affir- 
matively, and  constructively,  as  did  the 
management. 

We  are  witnessing  the  exercise  of  free 
trade  unionism  and  free  enterprise, 
which  is  working  out  in  terms  of  Uie 
public  interest. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  sug- 
gestion the  Senator  has  made  about  the 
responsibilities  of  Concrc^s  in  examin- 
ing the  legal  structure  in  existence  in 
terms  of  some  of  these  great  communi- 
cation and  transportation  problems.  We 
might  very  well  want  to  do  that.  I,  for 
one.  would  welcome  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  whom 
I  consider  the  foremost  expert  in  this 
body,  if  not  in  any  body,  on  the  .subject 
of  labor-management  problems. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
as.sociate  myself  with  his  high  com- 
mendation of  the  Secrctarv  of  Labor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  so  that 
I  might  add  one  word'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, in  excess  of  the  3-minute  lim- 
itation, the  Senator  from  Oregon  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator,  first, 
for  the  commendation  he  has  voiced  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  able  work 
he  is  doing  in  the  settlement  of  strikes. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the     confidence     which     the     President 


placed  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  be- 
ing fully  justified.  Arthur  Goldberg  long 
had  the  confidence  of  the  labor  commu- 
nity, and  by  this  masterful,  energetic, 
and  objective  work  he  is  now  doing  in 
bringing  both  sides  together,  he  is  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, as  well  as  the  public.  I  add 
my  word  of  commendation  for  the  work 
he  is  doing. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  a-ssociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  SnA-niERs.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sm.^thers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  H  R.  8410,  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest bill,  of  the  Committ-ee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary wa.s  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  tlie  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RtPOHT    ON    OVERllBMCATIOSCi,    OF 

APrKoriii.ATio.NS 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  over- 
obligations  of  certain  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

DissoLtmoN  OF  EMERcrNCY  Court  of  Appeals 

A  letter  from  the  Direct^>r,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  US.  Courts.  Washington,  DC  . 
relatlns^  to  the  proposed  dlssolutinn  of  the 
emergcricy  court  of  appeal.s:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Danklni:  and  Currency. 

Foreign    Service    Act    Amendments   or    1962 

A  letter  from  the  .^ss!.>;t,^^t  Secretary  of 
State,  transmit tliisr  a  dralt  of  prr>p'>8ed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Ser\ice  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purjx)se8 
(with  accompanying  pipersi;  to  the  Com.- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Audit  Report  on  Glneral  Sumply  Fund. 
General  Slrvicls  Aqmini.stration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptr  lUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  general  supply 
fund.  General  Services  Administration,  fiscal 
year  1961  (with  an  arocmpanyin::;  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Concession  CoNTR.^^T  in  Mfsa  Verde 
National  Park,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  As.sl.stant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tr,'\n.'5m!ttlnL'.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  Amendment  No.  2,  to  extend 
through  October  31.  1963,  the  concession 
contract  for  the  Mesa  Verde  Co.,  Inc  ,  to  pro- 
vide facilities  and  services  for  the  public  in 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colo,  (with  ac- 
companying paper.s);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Award  or  Young  .American 
Medals  for  Branttry  and  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  award  of  Young 
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American  Medals  for  Bravery  and  Service, 
fur  the  year  l^MV).  t  >  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


Petitions,    etc 
Senate,    or    presei 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE 
A  resolution  adop 
the  American  cltlz( 
Racine,  Wis  .  protes 
occup.ition  of  Eston 
by  Soviet  Ru.ssia  o 
Committee  on  Forei 


were  laid  before  the 
ited.  and   referred   as 

PRESIDENT 

led  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
ns  of  Baltic  descent,  at 
ting  against  the  forceful 
la,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
I  June  15,  1940;  to  the 
^n  Relations. 


OIL  IMPORT  CURBS  URGED  BY 
TYLER,  TEX  .  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  board  of  direc:ors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Tyler.  Tex  .  has  recently 
expre.SvSed  its  concern  over  the  high  level 
of  oil  imports  anc  the  resulting  damage 
to  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

The  Tyler  Chamber  of  Commerce 
board  called  for  immediate  action  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. to  establish  a  limita- 
tion on  U.S.  oil  imports,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  domestic  oil  industry  of  an  un- 
fair and  extremely  damaging  burden  to 
an  important  segment  of  our  national 
f  ■  )nomy. 

In  support  of  tiis  view,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Kfcord  the  following  exceptionally  well- 
slated  resolution,  captio.'ied  'Resolution 
Supporting  Stiorger  U.S.  Oil  Import 
Program,"  and  .signed  by  J.  Harold 
Stringer,  presider.t  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Tyler  Ciiamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    Supporting    Stronger    U.S.    Oil 
Impoit  F*rogram 

Whereas  US  imports  of  foreign -produced 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  continue 
to  rise  to  new  reco-d  high  levels  every  year 
desplt*  a  Governnent  restriction  program 
and  which  record  was  697  million  barrels  In 
1961,  an  Increase  of  32  {lercent  over  1956. 
and 

Whereas  lmp<irts  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  have  become  the  largest  single 
contrlbut/ir  to  the  development  of  an  un- 
favorable U  S  trade  balance  such  Imports 
reaching  a  value  cf  $1,667  million  In  1961 
and  which  import!  constituted  11  f>ercent 
of  all  US  imports  and  bein^  far  more  than 
Coffee,  the  second  ranking  U  .S  Import  in 
19f)l:  and 

Whereas  this  rapid  Increase  in  [>elroleum 
!ni;x)rts  is  a  major  cause  of  the  seriously  de- 
pres.sed  condition  Ir  which  the  US  domestic 
[petroleum  industry  finds  Itself  today;  and 

Whereas  this  depressed  condition  of  the 
d,>mestlc  oil  industry  in  the  United  States 
i.s  particularly  of  evidence  in  the  State  ^f 
T -xas  and  especlall;,-  In  east  Texas,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  facts: 

1  In  direct  c-ontrast  with  the  large  growth 
of  foreign  oil  Imports,  and  despite  an  116- 
percent  increiise  in  U.S.  petroleum  demand. 
US  domestic  produrtlon  of  crude  oil  during 
1961  was  limited  to  almost  the  identical 
level  .-vs  in  1956.  althsugh  there  exists  a  shut- 
in  producing  capacity  of  more  than  2''i  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  in  the  United  States. 

2  US  Income  from  crude  oil  production  Is 
less  now  than  in  1957,  due  to  a  decline  of 
17  cents  per  barrel,  or  5  percent,  in  average 


U.S.  crude  oil  prices  at  a  time  when  domestic 
producing  rates  have  remained  static. 

3.  Total  new  wells  drilled  for  oil  and  gas 
in  the  United  States  has  decreased  19  percent 
since  1956,  Including  a  30-percent  decline  In 
wildcat  drilling  upon  which  the  discovery  of 
new  prtxluclng  sources  is  dependent. 

4  The  number  of  rotary  drilling  rigs  able 
to  find  work  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined by  40  percent  since  1956. 

5  A  decline  since  1957  of  25  percent  has 
occurred  in  number  of  contracting  firms 
ojjeratlng  rotary  drilling  rigs  In  the  United 
States. 

6  Total  US  petroleum  Industry  em- 
ployees has  dropped  11  percent  since  1956: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Tyler  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  at 
Tyler.  Tex.,  on  June  6,  1962,  does  hereby 
vigorously  urge  and  request  the  executive 
department  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  im- 
mediately take  steps  which  will  Impose  an 
overall  limitation  on  all  oil  imports  from 
all  sources  into  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
to  a  level  that  will  not  exceed  the  14-percent 
relationship  of  Imports  to  domestic  crude  oil 
production  that  existed  In  1956;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Tyler  Chamber  of  Commerce  advocates 
and  supports  immediate  action  by  the  US 
Congress  to  establish  such  a  limitation  on 
U  S   oil  imports 

J   Harold  Stringer. 

President. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
m;ttee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R  6682  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  fowling  nets  from  dutv  (Rept.  No. 
1607  1. 

By  Mr  HICKEY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  536  A  bin  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  deferring, 
and  canceling  certain  Irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  under  the 
Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project,  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1611) 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  3018  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Res- 
ervation to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  Church, 
Sawyer.  Minn     (Rept    No    1609). 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments- 

8  3224  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  on  the  Eastern 
Cherokee  Repervatlon  in  trust  for  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
(Rept    No    1610)  . 

By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  2971.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  lands 
of  the  United  States  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  JlcarlUa  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Jlcarllla  Reservation  (Rept.  No.  1608) . 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.2121.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  agricul- 
tural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept    No.  1613): 

S.  2859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  in  which 
crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  vear 
(Rept    No.  1614) ;   and 


S  3120  A  bin  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  May  29.  1884  (Rept  No.  1615). 

By  Mr  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments : 

8  J  Res  201  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferr  ng  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed  ( Rept    No.  1612) . 


INCREASE  OF  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES P'OR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE-REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  F'inance,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS  Res.  350)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress.  $12,000,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amotmt.  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses specified  m  section  134(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  approved  August 
2,  1946. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 

referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE. 
S  3454    A  bi:i  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Mas<:in- 
Ich;  to  the  Coramlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   DOUGLAS: 
S  3455    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Melynda 
Kim  Zehr    (Chun    Yoon  Nyu )    and    Michelle 
Su  Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr  SMATHERS: 
S  3456.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  un- 
der the  Area  E.edevelopment  Act  in  the  case 
of  any  area  which  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  imposition  by  the  United  States 
of  an  embargo  on  the  Importation  of  products 
from  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

fay  Mr  MCCARTHY; 
S  3457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage  rates 
for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepan.te  heading  ) 

By  Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  3458.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon  which  valuable  improvements 
have  been  placed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr    FULBRIGHT    (by   request): 
S.  3459.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    appoint- 
ment of  one   additional   Assistant   Secretary 
of    Sta.,e;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F^-lbright  when 
he  intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  GRUENING: 
S  3460.  A  bl.l  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  certain  claims  for  structural  or  other  ma- 
jor defects  in  homes  covered  by  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages,  and  to  require  Indemnification 
bonds  in  the  case  of  certain  new  construction 
under  FHA-insured  mortgages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banl:lng  and  Currency 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grtjening  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S  J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
suites,  on  September  17,  1962;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resoUitlon,  which 
appear  luider  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INCREASE  OF  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  an  original 
resolution  'S.  Res.  350^1  increasing  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  'which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  appears  under  the  heading 
'■Reports  of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT    OF   TITLE    3    OF    THE 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  3  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  section  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
quired to  determine  fair  and  reasonable 
wages.  It  establishes  the  national  mini- 
mum wage  as  a  norm,  but  it  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and 
public  hearing,  may  make  e.xceptions  in 
case  of  hardship.  It  also  offers  an  in- 
centive for  producers  to  meet  the 
standard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  until  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tomorrow  in  order  that  Senators 
who  desire  to  sponsor  the  bill  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  3457  i  to  amend  title  3  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  fair  and  reasonable 
minimum  wage  rates  for  workers  em- 
ployed on  sugar  farms,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL      ASSISTANT      SECRE- 
TARY  OF   STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Dutton,  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 


I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
June  4.  1962.  in  regard  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3459*  to  authorize  Uie 
appointment  of  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ftjlbright,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitt<?e  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcseiitatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  ITiat  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  ■!  May  26.  1949.  as  amended 
(5  use  151a  I.  Is  anieiided  by  striking  out 
"eleven"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelve". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106(a)  (17)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  738)  Is 
amc:idcd  by  striking  out  "  1 11  i  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "^12»". 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbricht 
is  as  follows: 

Dep.\rtment  of  State. 
Wa.-^hnigton.  D  C  .  June  4,  1962. 
The  Vice  PREsmtNT, 
L'..S'.  Senate. 

De.\r  Mr.  Vice  President;  Enclosed  is  a 
proposed  bill,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  which  the  Department  believes 
will  strengthen  executive  direction  within 
the  Department.  This  position  would  be 
used  for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  RcFcnrch,  The  Importance 
and  scope  of  the  Job  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  Departments  position  In  the  In- 
telligence community  fully  Justiiles  this 
action. 

The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
has  the  dual  function  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  coordinated  intelligence  com- 
munity unde-  intelligence  directives  Issued 
by  the  National  Security  Council,  and  also 
meeting  the  Departmcnt'.s  own  research  and 
intelligence  needs.  In  a  rapidly  changlnt; 
world  it  Is  essential  for  sound  p<jllcymaklng 
that  adequate  information  be  available  re- 
garding the  current  situation  and  the  prob- 
able future  consequence  of  potential  altern- 
ative decisions.  It  is  important  to  attempt 
to  look  ahead,  to  try  to  anticipate  problems 
or  opportunitie.s  for  American  foreipn  pol- 
icy and  It  is  also  neces.sary  to  apply  .spe- 
cialized skills  to  the  task  of  improving  the 
basic  assumption  on  which  pmllcy  rests 

For  these  reasons  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  are 
equivalent  in  importance  to  those  of  the 
geographic  and  functional  bureaus  current- 
ly headed  by  an  AsEistai.t  Secretary  The 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  en- 
able the  Department  to  give  more  adequate 
attention  to  the  quality  of  research  activi- 
ties and  would  Insure  consideration  of  re- 
search information  at  a  high  level. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Btireau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  to  the  presentation 
of  the  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
Its  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fa£DEaiCK    O,    DUTTON, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  Stiitej . 


COMMEMORATION  OF  175TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  17th  of 
September  1962  we  shall  observe  the 
signing  of  the  final  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  at  the 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  I  propo.se 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  that  the 
17th  day  of  September  1962  is  hereby 
designated  as  "the  175th  anniver.sary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Con.stitution  of  the 
United  States",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  is.sue  a  proclamation  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve and  celebrate  such  date  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

I  introduce  ihc  joint  resolution  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDFJrr.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S  J  Rrs.  202 >  to 
provide  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  .=^tate.<5,  en  September  17, 
1962,  introduced  by  Mr,  Dirksen,  w.is  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST     LEGISLA- 
TION—AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  KEATING,  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  the 
Senate  Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary  this 
morning,  held  hearings  on  some  ex- 
tremely important  legislation  already 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bill  before  the  committee  was 
H.R.  8140.  This  bill  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  overhaul  our  con- 
fl:ct-of-intcre;it  statutes  in  many  years. 

There  are  some  weaknesses  in  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  and  I  intend  to  offer 
for  myself  and  my  colleague  IMr.  Javits] 
four  amendments  to  improve  the  bill, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment  would  incorporate  a 
.system  of  administrative  enforcement  for 
the  conflict-of-interest  laws.  The  ad- 
mini.'^trative  remedies  and  civil  penalties 
included  in  the  amendment  would  in  no 
way  prevent  cnniinal  prosecution  but 
would  supplement  Uie  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  conflict-of-interest  laws. 
The  Pre.sident's  message  to  Congress  of 
April  27.  1962.  on  conflict-of-interest  leg- 
islation recognized  the  desirability  of  thi.s 
dual  approach  to  the  enforcement  of 
cor.flict-of-interest  laws. 

My  second  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  disclosure  of  certain  ex  parte 
communications  received  by  Government 
agencies  from  Members  of  Congress  or 
congressional  staff. 

The  third  amendment  I  intend  to  of- 
fer deal  with  the  multitude  of  conflict- 
of-interciit  problems  faced  by  Members 
of  Congress.  The  amendment  provides 
the  machinery  for  a  thorough  study  of 
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conflict-of-interest  problems  in  the  Con- 
f'ress  and  establishes  interim  guidelines 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  observe  un- 
til the  study  is  complete.  The  amend- 
ment also  permits  Senators  to  submit 
conflict-of-interest  questions  to  a  joint 
committee  for  advisory  opinions  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

My  fourth  amendment  relates  to  a 
much  neglected  area  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest— gifts  for  F'ederal  employees.  The 
I  fleet  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
])rohibit  gifts  to  Federal  employees  when 
the  donor  has  any  business  contact  with 
tiic  employee  or  the  emi)loyec's  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
four  amendments  I  intended  to  offer  to 
H.R.  8140,  the  conflict-of-intere5;t  bill, 
presently  pending  m  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  hope  these 
amendments  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
measure  which  the  committee  reports. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  expectation 
that  it  will  be  possible  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  in  tiiis 
much  needed  field,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  received, 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  and  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  connuttee; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  pnge  21,  line  19.  Insert  tiie  following: 
"roMCY  AND  rrRPosE 

"Sec,  501  (a  I  One  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cerns of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 
ment Is  the  maintenance  of  moral  and 
ethical  standards  f<->r  their  representat.ves 
which  are  abo\e  cause  for  reproach  and  war- 
r.mt  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  expect  from  their  elected 
represent.itlves  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
a  standard  above  that  of  the  marketplace, 
for  these  public  servants  are  entrusted  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Yet  these  stand- 
ards must  be  practical  and  should  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  peojjle  who  elect  their 
representatives.  Some  conflicts  of  Intcrr.st 
are  clearly  wrong  and  shoti'.d  be  proFcrlbed 
by  sanctions  In  the  criminal  law;  however. 
many  are  compo.sed  of  such  diverse  clrcxim- 
stances,  events,  and  intangible  and  Indirect 
concerns  that  only  the  individual  conscience 
can  serve  as  a  practical  gtildc.  But  there  are 
many  possibilities  of  conflict  In  that  shndow- 
land  of  conduct  for  which  guidance  would 
be  u.seful  and  healthy,  but  for  which  the 
criminal  law  Is  neither  suited  nor  suitable 
Therefore,  the  Congress  finds  that  a  Code  of 
Ethics  is  desirable  for  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  its  Members  and  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  leglsl.Ttlve  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, establishing  the  standards  of  con- 
duct reasonably  to  be  expected  of  them. 

"(b)  It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  and 
Investigation  to  determine  necessary  and  de- 
sirable changes  In  existing  conflicts-of-ln- 
terest  statutes  applying  to  Members  of  Con- 
pre,ss  and  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive Code  of  Ethics  for  the  giildance  of 
Buch  Members,  officers,  and  employees,  by 
which  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  may 
be  more  fully  assured  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  In  the  legislative  branch. 


"establishment      or      joint      COMMriTEE      ON 
ETHICS 

"Slc,  502,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Joint  committee). 

"(b|  The  juint  committee  shall  be  com- 
po.=;ed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
j)0lnted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre?pnta- 
tives.  appijinted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"POWERS   AND    DUTIES 

"Sec,  503.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
J  lint  committee  to  undertake  a  thorough 
sMidy  and  investigation  of  the  ways  and 
meaiis  by  which  the  pc<licy  objectives  set 
forth  In  section  1  of  this  resolution  can  fur- 
ther be  assured.  In  the  conduct  of  such 
study  and  investigation  the  joint  committee 
."Lhall.  among  other  things,  determine  to  what 
extent  existing  confllct-of-lnterc?t  laws  or 
regulatifins  applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  strengthened  and  it  shall 
recommend  a  comprehensive  Code  of  Ethics 
in  the  formulation  of  which  it  shall  have 
considered   the  following  subjects: 

"(li  Outside  employment  or  professional 
or  business  activity  by  Members  of  Congress 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch; 

"(2)  Disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  confidential  Information  acquired 
in  the  course  of  official  duties  or  the  use 
thereof   for   personal   advantage; 

"(3)  Use  of  their  official  position  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  secure  unwarranted 
privileges  or  exemptions  for  themselves  or 
others; 

"(4)  Dealing  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  cmpioyees  of  the  legislative  branch 
in  their  official  capacities  with  matters  in 
which  they  have  a  substantial  pecuniary 
intere.-.t: 

"(5)  Conduct  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
which  gives  rea,scnable  catise  for  public  sus- 
picion of  violation  of  public  trust;  and 

"(6)  Other  matters  concerning  official 
propriety  and  the  integrity  of  the  public 
service  as  it  relates  Ui  Members  of  Congress, 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 

"(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  result  of  Its  investigations  together  with 
stich  recommendations  for  the  establithment 
of  a  Code  of  Ethics  covering  the  legislative 
branch  as  It  may  deem  advisable,  Stich  re- 
p<irt  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  June 
30.  1963.  and  the  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
final  report. 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
.-^f  the  remaining  members  to  exectite  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  flMed  in  the  same  m.anner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members, 

"HEARINGS,    Etn3PEN,\S.    DISBURSEMENTS, 
EMPLOYEES 

"Sec  504  (a)  Tlie  J 'Int  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oatlis,  to 
take  such  t^'stimony.  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  It  deems  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  said  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
him.  Amounts  appropriated  for  the  expenses 
of   the   Joint   committee  shall    be   disbursed 


one-half  by  the  Secretai^  of  the  Senate  and 
one-h;Uf  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
(jf  such  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
j.^cndltures.  as  it  deems  necc,=.sary  and  advis- 
able, subject  to  the  limitations  of  Its  appro- 
priations. The  joint  committee  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  such  dep.'irtments  and  ether  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate 

"LIMITATION    OF    JOINT   COMMITTEl-:  S    POWEr^S 

"Sec  605.  The  joint  committee  shall  have 
no  power  of  enf^jrcf  ment  with  respect  to  any 
Members  of  Congress  or  officers  or  employees 
of  tiie  legislative  branch,  and  such  power  is 
reserved  with  respect  to  its  Members,  o.Ti- 
ceis,  or  employees  to  each  Ho'use  cr  to  any 
committee  thereof  which  has  beer,  designated 
to  carry  out  such  functions. 

"INTERIM  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

"Srr,  506,  For  the  purposes  of  guidance  for 
?Te!nbers  of  Congress  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  during  the 
period  during  which  the  Joint  committee  is 
considering  llie  provisions  of  an  appropriate 
<'ode  of  Ethics  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
I'fficers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch, 
the  C  rgress  hereby  adopts  the  following 
Ma:--uaras  as  a  guide  to  such  Members,  offi- 
cer^:,  or  employees: 

"lai  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  should 
liave  any  Interest,  financial  or  otherwise,  di- 
rect or  Indirect  or  engage  in  any  business, 
transaction,  or  professional  activity  or  In- 
cur any  obligation  of  any  nature  whether 
financial  or  moral,  which  Is  in  substantial 
conflict  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  public  interest:  nor  thould  any 
iv'enil>er  of  Congress,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch  give  substanti.d  and 
reasonable  cause  to  the  public  to  believe  that 
he  IS  acting  in  breach  of  his  public  trust, 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  rule  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a),  the  following  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  certain  specified  trans- 
actions: 

"(1)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  cfflcer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  other  employ- 
ment which  will  tend  to  Impair  his  indo- 
peridence  of  judgment  in  the  exercise  cf  his 
official  dtitics, 

"(2)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  employment  or 
engage  in  any  business  or  professional  activ- 
ity wliich  will  tend  to  Involve  his  disclosure 
or  use  of  confidential  information  which  he 
has  famed  by  reason  of  his  official  position 
or  authority. 

"  I  3 1  No  Member  of  Congre.ss.  or  officer  or 
e?nployee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  disclose  confidential  in- 
formation acquired  by  him  In  the  course  of 
his  official  duties  or  use  such  information 
for  otlier  than  official  purposes. 

"(4)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  use  or  attempt  to  use 
his  official  pa«;itlon  to  secure  unwarranted 
privileges  or  exemptions  for  himself  or  others. 

"(5)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  tlie 
Government  should  not  by  his  conduct  gi\e 
reai-on.ible  caiK-e  for  belief  that  any  per,',  n 
can  improperly  influence  him  or  unduly  en- 
Joy  his  favor  in  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties,  or  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
kinship,  rank,  position  or  influence  of  any 
person  or  political  party. 

"(6)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Gr.vernment  should  endeavor  to  pursue  a 
course     of    conduct    which    will     not     give 
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reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  he  is  likely 
to  violate  his  trust. 

'•(7)  Any  Member  of  Congress,  or  oflBcer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  having  a  flnanical  interest,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more,  in  any  activity  which  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agency,  should 
file  with  the  Comptroller  General  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  nature  of  such  inter- 
est, in  such  reasonable  detail,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General.  As 
lusf'd  herein,  the  term  'regulatory  agency' 
siiiill  Include  such  agencies  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Comptroller  General,  which  list 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"Sec.  507.  Paragraph  (o)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subparagraph  to  be  subpara- 
graph  (3)    to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  to  consider  all  matters  arising  In  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  any  code  of 
ethics  applicable  to  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  The  committee  shall 
receive  complaints  of  any  violation  of  such 
code  and  may,  upon  request  of  any  Senator, 
officer,  or  employee,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  the  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  involved 
on  the  conformity  of  any  proposed  conduct 
with  any  such  code."  " 

On  page  21,  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  301.  Guts. 

"la)  General  rule  for  all  employees. — 
No  Government  employee  shall  receive,  ac- 
cept, take,  seek,  or  solicit,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  thing  of  economic  value  as  a 
gift,  gratuity,  or  favor  from  any  person  if 
such  Government  employee  has  reason  to 
believe  the  donor  would  not  give  the  gift, 
gratuity,  or  favor  but  for  such  employee's 
office  or  position  within  the  Government. 

"(b)  Addftional  general  rule  for  regu- 
lar employee. — No  regular  Government  em- 
ployee shall  receive,  accept,  take,  seek,  or 
solicit,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  of 
economic  value  as  a  gift,  gratuity,  or  favor 
from  any  person,  or  from  any  officer  or  di- 
rector of  such  person,  if  such  regular  Gov- 
ernment employee  has  reason  to  believe  such 
person — 

"(1)  has  or  is  seeking  to  obtain  contractu- 
al or  other  business  or  financial  relation- 
ships with  such  employee's  agency;  or 

"(2)  conducts  operations  or  activities 
which  are  regulated  by  such  employee's 
agency;  or 

"(3)  has  Interests  which  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  such  employee's  perform- 
ance or  nonperformance  of  official  duty." 

On  page  21.  line  19.  insert  the  following; 

"Sec.  401.  Preventive  measures. 

"The  head  of  an  agency  may.  and  shall  do 
so  if  so  provided  in  regulations  Issued  by  the 
President,  require — 

"I a)  individuals  entering  Government 
employment  with  such  agency  and,  periodi- 
cally, the  employees  of  particular  categories 
of  employees  of  such  agency,  to  sign  a  state- 
ment that  they  have  read  an  appropriate 
sunrunary  of  tht.  rules  established  by  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  hereunder; 

"(b)  employees  of  such  agency,  or  particu- 
lar categories  thereof,  to  report  periodically 
as  to  their  non-Government  employment  or 
self-employment,  if  any; 

"Sec.  402.  Remedies;   civil  penalties,   proce- 
dure 
"(a)   Administrative    enforcement    as    to 

CURRENT    government    EMPLOYEES. 

"(1)  Remedies  and  Civil  Penalties:  The 
head  of  an  agency  may  dismiss,  suspend,  or 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  appropriate 
In  the  circumstances  in  respect  of  any  Gov- 
ernment employee  of  his  agency  upon  finding 
that  such  employee  has  violated  this  Act  or 
regulations    promulgated    hereunder.      Such 


action  may  include  the  imposition  of  condi- 
tions of  the  nature  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

"(2)  Procedure:  The  procedures  for  any 
such  action  shall  correspond  to  those  ap- 
plicable for  disciplinary  action  for  employee 
misconduct  generally,  and  any  such  action 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the 
extent  provided  by  law  for  disciplinary  action 
for  misconduct  of  employees  of  the  same 
category  and  grade. 

"(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT  AS  TO 
FORMER  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  AND  OTHERS  

"(1)  Remedies  and  Civil  Penalties:  The 
head  of  an  agency,  upon  finding  that  any 
former  employee  of  such  agency  or  any  other 
person  has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  powers  the 
head  of  such  agency  may  have,  bar  or  im- 
pose reasonable  conditions  upon — 

"(A)  the  appearance  before  such  agency  of 
such  former  employee  or  other  person,  and 

"(B)  the  conduct  of,  or  negotiation  or 
competition  for.  business  with  such  agency 
by  such  former  employee  or  other  person, 

for  such  period  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)    Procedure; 

"(A)  Hearings. — Findings  of  violations  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  made 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  hearing,  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
governing  adjudication  in  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  sees.  1005.  1006.  1007,  1008,  and 
1011  (Administrative  Procedure  Act).  For 
the  purposes  of  such  hearing  any  agency 
head,  or  any  officer  designated  by  it,  is  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subp>ena  witnesses,  compel  their  at- 
tendance, take  evidence,  and  require  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  records  which  the  agency  head  finds 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  any  such  records  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned by  the  agency  head  to  appear  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  Judicial  review. —  (1)  Any  party  to  a 
pr(x:eedlng  under  this  subsection  (b)  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  issued  by  the  agency 
head  pursuant  thereto,  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  any  circuit  wherein  said 
party  is  located  or  has  its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
filing  in  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
the  order  of  the  agency  up)on  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  such  order  be  modified  or 
set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(11)  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  agency  head  involved,  and  thereupon 
such  agency  head  shall  file  with  the  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  it 
shall  be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  such  order  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(ill)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the 
agency  head  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  urged 
before  the  agency  or  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  failure  to  do  so. 

"(Iv)  The  findings  of  the  agency  head  as 
to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive  If  any  party  shall 
apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  is  material  in  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence     In     the     proceedings     before     the 


agency,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  agency  and  to 
be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such  man- 
ner and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 

"(v)  The  agency  head  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  so  taken  and  shall  file  with 
the  cotu-t  such  modified  or  new  findings 
which,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion, if  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  the  original  order.  The  judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court,  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  agency  head,  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  sections  346  and  347  of 
title  28.  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings for  review  under  this  subsection  shall 
m.it.  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  agency  head's  order. 

"(c)  Civil  remedy  for  damages  against 
EMPLOYEE.s  AND  FORMER  EMPLOYEES — The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  Statues  against  any  Government 
employee  or  former  Government  employee 
who  shall,  to  his  economic  advantage,  have 
acted  In  violation  of  this  Act.  and  in  such  ac- 
tion may  recover  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  in  partial  reimbursement  of  the 
United  States  for  its  expenses  of  administer- 
ing this  Act,  damages  in  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  such  economic 
advantiige. 

"(d)  Publication  of  certain  findings  and 
decisions — Whenever  the  head  of  any 
agency,  or  the  President,  exercises  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  subsections  (a)  or  (b). 
of  this  section,  copies  of  the  findings  and  de- 
cision therein  shall  be  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  be  published  at  least  once 
each  yeiu  as  part  of  a  volume  collecting  such 
findings  and  opinions.  Such  volumes  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection  and 
shall  also  be  made  available  for  distribution 
or  sale  to   interested   persons. 

"(e)  Interests  of  national  secitritt  — 
When  any  provision  of  this  Act  requires  pub- 
lication ot  information  and  the  President 
finds  that  publication  of  part  or  all  of  such 
Information  is  Inconsistent  with  national  se- 
curity, he  may  suspend  the  requirement  of 
such  publication  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  shall  deem  essential 
for  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(f)  Statute  of  limitations. — No  admin- 
istrative or  other  action  under  subsections 
(b).  or  (c)  of  this  section  to  enforce  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  commenced 
after  the  expiration  of  six  years  following  the 
occurrence  of  the  alleged  violation. 

"Sbc.  403.  CuiL  AifD  Criminal  Remedhs. — 
Nothing  in  sections  401  or  402  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or  make  law- 
ful anything  prohibited  or  made  Illegal  by 
Sections  201,  203,  205,  207.  209  or  301  of  this 
Act  nor  to  exempt  any  person  from  the  penal 
provisions  thereof." 

On  page  21,  line  19,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  301.  Communications  to  Agency  — 
Whenever  any  matter  is  pending  before  any 
agency  for  adjudication,  and  any  communi- 
cation with  respect  to  the  status,  disposi- 
tion, or  merits  thereof  is  received  by  such 
agency  from  any  Member  of  Congress,  the 
agency  shall  make  such  communication,  or 
a  true  and  correct  copy  thereof,  together 
with  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  response 
made  thereto  by  the  agency,  a  part  of  the 
public  record  of  such  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing. The  true  and  correct  substance  of  any 
oral  communication  received  by  any  agency 
from  any  Member  of  Congress,  and  the  true 
and  correct  substance  of  any  oral  response 
made  by  any  agency  to  tiny  communication 
received  from  any  Member  of  Congress,  with 
respect  to  the  status,  disposition,  or  merits 
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of  any  such  adjudicatory  matter,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  any  member,  officer,  or 
employee  thereof  who  receives  such  commu- 
nication or  responds  thereto,  and  such  writ- 
ing shall  be  treated  as  a  written  communi- 
cation received  by  any  agency,  or  a  written 
response  made  by  the  agency  thereto,  as  the 
( ivse  may  be;  and.  in  addition  thereto,  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress concerned.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'agency'  includes  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  any  agency;   and 

"(2)  The  term  'Member  of  Congress'  in- 
cludes (A)  any  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  Congress,  (B)  any  em- 
ployee of  any  Member  of  Congress.  Delegate 
to  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner  in 
Congre.s.s.  and  (C)  any  employee  of  any  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  or  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I.  too. 
testified  on  H.R.  8140,  the  conflict  of 
interest  bill,  today.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  and  join  in  the  amendments  which 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  '*ill  present 
to  the  committee.  I  myself  authored  a 
bill.  S.  603.  which  carries  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bar  As.sociatlon  of 
the  city  of  New  York  on  this  subject, 
which  would  carry  out  a  number  of  the 
provisions  to  which  rcfereiice  has  been 
made. 

The  representative  of  the  bar  associa- 
tion testified  this  morning.  I  testified 
myself,  urglnt?  that  the  committee  give 
close  attention  to  his  testimony. 

I  have  sponsored,  with  my  colleague 
[Mr.  KEA-riNc].  as  cosponsor,  a  bill.  S. 
637,  which  would  deal  with  the  particu- 
lar problem  to  which  he  refers,  on  com- 
munications by  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  executive  departments. 

I  wish  to  state  that  if  the  committee 
doe.s  not  adopt  this  amendment — and  I 
hope  very  much  it  will — I  certainly  in- 
tend that  the  matter  be  raised  by  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  matter  of  gifts,  to  which 
the  Senator  referred,  is  much  better 
covered  by  the  bar  association  rcKrom- 
mendatioiis  than  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Hou.sc  bill. 

The  one  very  critical  matter  to  which 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  attention  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  is  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill  would  include  Members  of 
Con;,'rc.ss  in  certain  of  its  prohibitions 
and  therefore  would  give  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  Initiating  authority  to 
bring  about  certain  prosecutions  of 
Members  of  Conpre.ss. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10, 
which  I  submitted  last  year  also  with 
Senator  Keating  as  cosponsor.  would 
pive  the  regulation  of  a  code  of  ethics 
for  Members  of  Conpress  to  the  Conpress 
Itself,  very  much  along  the  same  lines 
referred  to  by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1 .  I  think  it  important  tliat  all  Mem- 
ber.? should  realize  that  we  mu.st  insist 
on  this  approach,  because  I  know  of  few 
things  which  could  as  easily  give  to  the 
executive  department  a  club  over  the 
Conpress  as  the  power  with  respect  to 
conllict  of  interest,  if  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  a  criminal 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  about 
which  we  must  be  extremely  vigilant. 
It  is  something  which  goes  much  deeper 


than  a  statute;  desirable,  critical,  and 
important  as  the  statute  may  be.  I 
mention  It  because  it  comes  within  the 
same  context  to  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  directing  its  attention. 

I  hope  very  much  the  committee  will 
carefully  evaluate  the  power  over  in- 
dividual members  which  would  be  vested 
in  the  executive  department  if  a  crimi- 
nal sanction  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  were  operative  in 
respect  to  a  conflict  of  interest  statute, 
rather  than  the  po'^er  of  each  House  to 
expel  a  Member,  if  it  were  felt  the  action 
should  be  that  extreme,  or  the  power 
of  the  voters,  once  the  matter  w  as  made 
public,  to  deal  with  the  question  as  the 
voters  can  and  should. 

Many  of  these  conflict  of  interest 
areas  are  so  gray  that  I  think  this  de- 
serves the  most  profound  consideration, 
to  be  sure  we  would  not  thereby  be 
jeopardizing  the  independence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  branch  as 
the  third  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
hope  very  much  the  committee  will  give 
that  its  most  serious  attention  as  it 
evaluates  the  House  bill,  because  I  re- 
spectfully feel  enough  concern  is  not 
reflected  in  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  What  I  have  provided  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  10  and  what  my 
colleague  1  Mr.  Keating]  has  referred  to 
in  terms  of  regulation  intra -Congress  is 
very  much  sounder  and  very  much  better 
for  the  constitutional  system. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow's: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Remarks  in  Introducing  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman;  remarks  by  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron;  invocation  by  Rev.  John  F.  Streng. 
D  D..  of  Wheeling;  and  benediction  by  Rev. 
Frank  Rowley,  of  Bluefield,  all  pertaining  to 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  99th  anni- 
versary of  West  Virginia  stateh(X)d. 


DR.  JOHN  DANIEL  ROBINSON: 
A   GREAT  PHYSICIAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  1. 
1962,  North  Carolina  lost  by  death  one 
of  her  very  finest  citizens.  Dr.  John 
Daniel  Robinson,  who  had  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  at  Wal- 
lace for  46  years.  He  was  survived  by 
his  v.idow,  Mre.  Lewellyn  W.  Robinson, 
whose  father,  the  late  Dr.  R.  Murphy 
Williams,  was  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
of  the  Southein  Presbyterian  Church  of 
all  time. 

While  he  always  devoted  his  major 
efforts  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Dr.  Robinson  could  say  with  Ulysses.  "I 
am  3  part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  He 
was  active  in  every  cause  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  his  community 
and  his  State.  He  was  particularly  ac- 
tive in  governmental  and  political  af- 
fairs, serving  for  several  terms  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Duplin  County.  He  was  a  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  presidential 


elector  on  six  different  occasions,  a  rec- 
ord probably  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  our  country.  He  loved  people  and 
numt>ered  his  friends  by  the  thousands. 

When  all  is  said,  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Mrs.  Robinson  has  re- 
sulted in  much  good  in  civic  affairs 
throuphout  North  Carolina.  For  a  t.me, 
Mrs.  Robinson  served  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

They  maintained  a  beautiful  horns  in 
Wallace,  whose  doors  were  always  cpen 
to  their  friends.  As  persons  who  have 
been  privileged  to  partake  of  their  gra- 
cious hospitality.  Mrs.  Ervin  and  I  can 
testify  that  no  guests  ever  had  a  more 
genial  host  and  a  more  charming  hostess. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  family  physician 
in  the  grandest  sense  of  the  term.  In 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  he  knew  "the  prop- 
erties of  the  human  body,  the  diseases 
which  assail  it,  the  remedies  which  will 
benefit  it."  and  exercised  the  art  of 
healing  with  complete  dedication  to  his 
patients  and  paid  "equal  attention  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor." 

Good  repute  and  happiness  were  his 
because  he  was  faithful  to  this  oath, 
which  tradition  says,  was  oi^iginated  by 
a  great  physician.  Hippocrates,  400  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ; 

I  do  solemnly  swear  by  that  which  I  hold 
most  sacred:  That  I  will  be  loyal  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  Just  and  generous 
to  its  members;  that  I  will  lead  my  life  and 
practice  my  art  in  uprightness  and  honor; 
that  into  whatsoever  house  I  shall  enter,  it 
shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  sick  to  the  ut- 
most cf  my  power.  I  holding  myself  aloof 
from  wrong,  from  corruption,  and  from  the 
tempting  of  others  to  vice:  that  I  will  exer- 
cise my  art  solely  for  the  cure  of  my  patients, 
and  will  give  no  drug,  perform  no  operation 
for  a  criminal  purpose,  even  if  solicited,  far 
less  suggest  It;  that  whatsoever  I  shall  see 
or  hear  of  the  lives  of  men  which  is  not  fit- 
ting to  be  spoken.  I  will  keep  Inviolably 
secret.  These  things  I  do  promise,  and  in 
proportion  as  I  am  faithful  to  this  my  oath 
may  happlne-ss  and  good  repute  be  ever 
mine — the  opposite  If  I  shall  be  forsworn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  an  article  concern- 
ing Dr.  Robinson  which  appeared  in  the 
Wallace  Enterprise  for  June  4.  1962,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  bein.p  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Residents  of  the  Wallace  nroa  feel  deeply 
the  loss  of  Dr.  John  Daniel  Robinson,  75,  a 
country  doctor  and  general  practitioner  in 
Wallace  for  the  past  46  years. 

Dr.  Robinson  became  ill  at  his  home  in 
Wallace  Thursday  evening.  May  30.  and  was 
rushed  to  James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Wilmington,  where  he  succumbed  on  Fri- 
day.  June   1.     He  was   75   years  of  age. 

Tlie  widely  known  Wallace  physician  was 
very  active  up  urtll  the  time  he  was  stricken. 
Iwvlng  worked  diligently  for  the  endorsement 
of  the  W.illace  S'?wer  bond  issue  throughout 
the  week  prior  tc  his  death. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  native  of  Ivanhoe. 
moving  to  Wiil'.ace  temporarily  to  practice 
medicine.  During  tlie  more  than  40  years 
that  ensued,  the  doctor  delivered  more  than 
".000  babies.  By  his  many  contributions  to 
the  political  and  civic  life  of  the  Wallace 
area,  in  addition  to  his  outstanding  service 
as  a  pliysiclan  Dr.  Robinson  came  to  fill  a 
mo.st  important  place  in  the  community. 
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John  Daniel  Robinson  attended  Falson 
Military  Academy.  Davidson  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  University  of  Edin- 
borough  in  Scotland,  and  served  with  the 
U  S.  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  I,  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  past  president 
of  the  IXipUn  County  Medical  Society,  and 
past  president  of  the  Third  District  Medical 
Society. 

Dr  Robinson  was  named  "Tar  Heel  of  the 
Week"  in  the  News  and  Observer  several 
years  ago.  At  that  time  he  was  believed  to 
have  set  a  record  for  having  been  presi- 
dential elector  more  than  any  other  person 
in  the  country.     He  was  elector  six  times. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Duplin 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  for  several 
terms  and  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
board 

He  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Duplin 
County  Democratic  Executive  Committee  for 
many  years. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  member  and  trustee 
of  the  Wallace  Presbyterian  Church,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wallace  Lions  Club,  and  a  past 
commander  of  the  Wallace  American  Legion. 
In  addition,  he  was  medical  officer  for  the 
National  Guard  of  Wallace. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consider  the  Executive  Calendar  as  in 
executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGE   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  Edward  Rhetts,  of  In- 
diana, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Liberia,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Col.  Arthur  R  DeBolt.  for  appointment 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  437  nominations  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  in  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below.  All  of  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  so  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
dt'sk,  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
que.sted  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sett.s. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Van  p.  Liacopoulos  and  John  N.  Luebber- 
mann,    midshipmen     (Naval    Academy),    to 


be  permament  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy: 

Ernest  G.  Koehler  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate),  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy; 

Jesse  W.  Armstrong,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  from  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation program,  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in 
the  Navy; 

Frederick  G.  Doell,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  from  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation program,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)    ir.  the  Navy; 

Richard  F.  Ambur,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Navy; 

John  C.  Folusiak  and  Donald  M  Phillips 
(Naval  Reserve  officers),  to  be  permanent 
lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  uf  the 
Navy; 

Judson  H.  Jenkins,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 
in  the  Navy; 

Bobby  D.  Chambless,  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  permanent 
promotion    in    the    Mar'ne    Corps,    and 

Thomas  V.  Barrett,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Mai-ine  Corps,  for  temporary 
promotion  in  the   Marine  Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


U.S.    ASSAY   OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  P.  Botti,  of  New  York,  to 
be  superintende:it  of  the  U.S.  assav  office 
at  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  legislative  session. 


ACADEMIES  AGREE  TO  HONOR 
GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  .nformed  the  Senate  of 
an  agreement  released  by  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Military,  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies.  This  agreement 
states,  in  effect,  tliat  it  is  their  intention 
in  the  future  to  nonor  letters  of  intent 
and  grant-in-aid  contracts  which  young 
athletes  have  signed  with  other  institu- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  thiat  such  an  agreement 
has  been  issued.  As  I  have  stated,  it  has 
been  my  feeling  tliat  the  practice  of  en- 
couraging a  young  man  to  violate  a 
contract  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the 
stated  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  Acad- 
emies. Incidents  such  as  the  one  which 
recently  attained  some  publicity  with 
regard  to  two  young  men  from  South 
Carolina  do  the  Academies  and  the 
services  no  credit  whatever. 


Both  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  and  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of 
this  sort  of  thing  with  a  motto  like  the 
one  the  Military  Academy  professes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  opera- 
tion revolving  around  appointments  to 
the  Academies  is  in  need  of  a  close  look, 
if  not  an  actual  overhaul.  However,  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Superintend- 
ents at  the  Academies  are  also  concerned 
With  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  laised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  release  describing  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  Superintendents  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  Issued  Jointly  by  the  Superin- 
tendents OF  THE  Military,  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies 

To  protect  the  young  student  athlete  who 
desires  to  attend  a  service  academy  an  ex- 
planation of  ovir  policies  appears  in  order 

Appointment  to  a  service  academy  is  under 
the  law. 

The  athletic  program  of  the  service  acad- 
emies is  controlled  under  the  regulations  of 
the  NCAA. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  lett-er  of 
intent  and  because  of  the  misunderstanding 
concerning  local  letters  of  intent  or 
grants-in-aid  the  three  service  academies 
■clarify  their  policy  which  is  designed  to 
insure  the  eligibility  of  a  young  man  desir- 
ing to  attend  a  service  academy  or  any  Insti- 
tution of  his  choice,  and  yet  not  place  him  in 
a  position  that  his  word  is  unwittingly  com- 
promised 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  present  policy,  a 
young  man  applying  for  one  of  the  service 
academies  will  be  advised  to  siga  a  letter  of 
intent  or  grant-in-aid  with  another  institu- 
tion if  he  desires,  but  contingent  up)on  iiis 
acceptance  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman. 

b.  No  contact  with  known  signers  of  let- 
ters of  Intent  nr  grant,s-ln-ald  will  be  ini- 
tiated by  a  service  academy. 

To  enforce  this,  each  applicant  concerned 
will  be  required  to  sign  the  following  state- 
ment: 

I  have  not  signed  a  letter  of  Intent  or 
grant-in-aid  with  any  institution.  In  the 
event  I  do.  I  will  notify  the  authorities  of 
the  institution  concerned  that  my  commit- 
ment with  them  is  contingent  upon  my  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  appointment  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipman. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  entitled  "Let's  Face  the  Truth 
About  Nuclear  Testing"  in  the  June  10 
i.ssue  of  This  Week  magazine.  The  arti- 
cle is  written  by  Prof.  Hermann  J  Mul- 
ler  of  Indiana  University,  one  of  the 
world  s  greatest  authorities  on  genetics, 
who  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  heredity. 

We  are  today  involved  in  a  great  inter- 
national debate  on  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  have  resumed  nu- 
clear testing.  President  Kennedy's  de- 
cision has  been  defended  by  our  allies 
and  by  most  free  nations  on  the  ground 
that  the  Kremlins  massive  50-test  vio- 
lation of  the  moratorium  last  September 
left  the  United  States  with  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  re.sume  testing.    But  the  de- 


cision has  been  assailed  by  the  Commu- 
ni.'it  bloc,  and  by  the  neutralist  nations, 
and  by  many  sincere  pacifists  in  our 
own  country  who  have  no  affinity  for  the 
philosophy  of  communism.  Their  pro- 
tests have  had  a  serious  impact  on  our 
policy:  indeed,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  it  was  largely  out  of 
deference  to  the.se  protests,  that  we  have 
felt  constrained  to  cut  back  on  the  pres- 
ent test  series,  both  in  size  and  in  num- 
ber, below  the  levels  recommended  by 
our  experts 

The  source  of  most  of  the  agitation 
and  confusion  on  the  test  ban  i.ssue  has 
been  the  question  ol'  global  fallout.  The 
opixments  of  testing  take  the  stand  that, 
no  matt<?r  what  def:'n.se  requirements  of 
the  free  world  may  be,  testing  cannot 
be  tolerated  on  moral  grounds  becau.se 
global  fallout  resulting  from  these  t-ests 
will  condemn  many  thousands  of  people 
to  die  from  leukemia  and  other  radia- 
tion-induced  conditions,  and  it  will,  in 
addition,  produce  j=enetic  changes  that 
will  imperil  future  generations.  It  is 
largely  because  of  t!"iis  fear — and.  let  me 
be  frank  about  it.  becau.se  of  the  clever 
use  the  Communis:  propaganda  appa- 
ratus has  made  o:'  this  fear — that  so 
many  people  have  been  engaging  in 
peace  marches  and  picket  lines  and  other 
demonstrations 

Most  competent  scientists  are  agreed 
that  atmospheric  tests  do  constitute  a 
hazard  to  the  world's  populace.  In 
terms  of  numbers  o'  people  affected,  the 
tests  thus  far  conducted  and  tho.se  that 
may  be  conducted  in  the  fore.seeable 
future,  may  not  cor.stitutc  a  significant 
danger  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  a  danger  that  sliould  not  be  ignored 
or  minimized;  and  no  one  should  be 
blamed  for  feeling  concerned  over  it. 

But  unfortunately  we  live  in  a  world 
rf  great  hazards,  and  these  hazards  will 
be  with  us  for  mary  decades  to  come 
The  two  major  hazards  which  confront 
us  are  the  threat  of  Communist  enslave- 
ment and  the  threst  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

The  great  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Mul- 
ler  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
IS  that  he  frankly  faces  up  to  all  these 
dangers,  and,  havi;ng  weighed  them, 
comes  up  with  this  firiding: 

Despite  these  dangers  from  testing  to  us 
and  the  Russians.  I  believe  that  today  the 
only  sensible  course  f >  ir  dcmi>cratlc  Amer- 
ica is  to  admit  the  damage  potential  in 
resumed  tests,  but  at  the  ?;une  tune  Vi  welgli 
the  case  for  testing  aga  n.-^t  tiie  possible  con- 
sequences of  not  testing  our  subjugation 
by  a  totalltari.in   system. 

Weakness  and  unpr?paredness.  unfortu- 
n.itely.  invite  Soviet  war  and  aggression. 
Korea.  Berlin,  and  southeast  Asia  proved 
that  Merely  marching  for  peace  doesn't 
insure  it.  Back  in  194<:.  Americ;ins  picketed 
the  White  House  with  peace  slogans.  But 
lliitt  didn't  stop  Tojo  or  Hitler. 

To  me.  Dr.  Mullcr's  article  in  This 
Week  magazine  is  a  landmark  because 
his  jud.gment  carries  the  full  weight  of 
his  great  .scientific  competence  on  the 
entire  question  of  fallout.  His  conclu- 
sion is  all  the  more  significant,  because 
his  analysis  is  tempered  by  the  deeply 
humanistic  feelings  that  have  always 
characterized  his  writings.  Finally,  be- 
cause he  has  lived  in  Russia  and  speaks 


from  first-hand  experience  about  the 
Communist  system.  E>r.  MuUer  can  eval- 
uate with  full  authority  what  Soviet 
enslavement  would  mean  to  the  free 
world. 

After  reading  Dr.  Muller's  article  In 
This  Week  magazine  of  June  10.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
opposed  nuclear  testing  on  the  grounds 
of  fallout  dangers  can  continue  to  hold 
such  views  and  yet  maintain  that  these 
views  best  reflect  the  interests  of  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
article  by  Dr  Hermann  J.  Muller  which 
appeared  in  This  Week  magazine  for 
June  10.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lets  Face  the  Thitth  About  Nuclear 
Testing 

(By   Dr     Hermann    J.    Muller   with   Jack 
Harrison  Pollack) 

Bloomincton,  Ind  —As  a  geneticist,  I  have 
l>ocn  strongly  opposed  to  the  United  States 
resuming  nuclear  atmospheric  tests. 

But  as  an  American  citizen.  I  have  regret- 
fully come  t'l  accept  the  need  for  testing 

Despite  my  grave  concern  over  adding 
more  radioactive  fallout  to  the  atmosphere — 
and  ofTending  considerable  world  opinion — 
I  believe  that  our  nuclear  testing  today  may 
be  in  the  natlnnal — and  international — in- 
terest Certainly  testing  is  accompanied  by 
terrible  ri.sk  But  I  think  the  tests  may  have 
benefits  greater  than  the  damage.  Indeed, 
the  te.'^t*  txxlay  mny  provide  our  only  chance 
for  life  in  a  j>eaceful,  nonslave  world. 

I  am  an  incurable  optimist  and  even  as  I 
write  these  words  I  stiU  fervently  hope  that 
the  Sniet  Government  will  agree  to  reastjn- 
able  inspection  and  controls.  If  instead  of 
"nyet"  the  Russians  suddenly  say  "da,"  as 
they  i>ccasionally  do.  then  both  our  and  their 
tests  can  stop  forever 

MI.NIMI-M   fallout 

Bui  meantime.  I  do  not  feel  that  President 
Kennedy  has  been  playing  the  megaton  mad- 
ne.ss  game.  His  reluctant  decision  to  carry 
out  new  tests  was  not  an  act  of  panic.  After 
many  montlis  of  weighing  the  evidence,  he 
ctjncluded  that  at  the  present  time  t.estinB 
wa.<:  the  least  evil  of  the  unple.a.sant  possibil- 
ities confronting  the  free  world  He  assured 
Americans  on  March  2  that  the  fallout  would 
be  held  "to  an  absolute  minimum — far  less 
than  the  contiiminatlon  created  by  last  fall's 
Soviet  series—  by  paying  careful  attention  to 
location,  wind  and  weather  conditions,  and 
by  holding  these  tests  over  the  ojjen  sea  " 

From  my  35  years  of  laboratory  experience 
with  radiation,  I  know  the  damage  that  re- 
sults from  it,  no  matter  whether  it  comes  In 
the  form  of  bombs,  cosmic  rays,  or  careless 
use  of  X-rays.  The  damage  is  either  somatic 
(Which  hurts  our  own  bodies)  or  genetic 
(Which  will  hurt  succeeding  generations) 
Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard  or 
read,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "safe"  or 
"harmless"  dose  of  radiation.  Any  amount 
is  genetically  undesirable  because  it  causes 
mutations — that  is.  sudden  unpredictable  bi- 
ological changes.  And  over  99  percent  of 
such  mutatitins  are  luu-niful. 

the  delated  reaction 
Nuclear  testing — by  us  or  the  Russians — 
results  also  In  leukemia,  bone  cancer,  and 
other  abhorrent  ailments  in  the  present  pop- 
ulation, as  well  as  many  thousands  of  hered- 
itary defects  in  populations  of  the  future. 
For  each  amount  of  radiation  received,  there 
is  a  probability  of  dying  sooner  Because 
both    the   somatic    and    genetic    defects   are 


concealed  or  delayed,  they  cannot.  Individu- 
ally, be  recognized  as  stemming  from  today  a 
radiation.  But  the  damage  done  to  later 
generations  will  probably  be  very  much 
greater,  all  told,  than  to  the  directly  exposed 
Individuals. 

Tests  are  no  better  for  the  Russians  than 
for  us.  After  the  Soviet  Union  dropped  its 
65-megat.jn  H-bomb  on  Octot>er  30.  1961, 
Premier  Khrushchev  "answered"  the  world- 
wide prot.ests  by  dismissing  them  as  "hys- 
terical. '  I  do  net  agree  with  him.  They  are 
very  real — for  his  people,  too. 

nie  poison  pumped  Into  the  sky  by  Rus- 
sia d^-sn'l  skip  (ver  the  Soviet  Union.  Rus- 
sia will  probably  sufTer  most  from  the  fallout 
resulting  from  its  own  atmo.'^pheric  te?ts. 
So  much  fallout  has  been  concentrated 
where  the  Soviet  tests  were  made,  its  citi- 
zens will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  it  far 
more  than  we. 

Despite  these  dangers  from  testing  to  us 
and  the  Rus.<=ians,  I  believe  that  today  tlie 
only  sensible  course  for  democratic  America 
is  to  admit  the  damage  potential  in  resiimed 
tests,  but  at  the  same  time  to  weigh  the 
case  for  t-esting  against  the  pKJstlble  con- 
sequences of  not  testing — our  subjugation 
by  a  totalitarian  system. 

1  know  what  this  means  because  I  worked 
in  Russia  between  1933  and  1936  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Genetics,  fl.rst  In  Leningrad  and 
later  In  Moscow  I  was  Invited  there  by  the 
great  Rus.sian  scientist.  Nikolai  Vavllov  who 
died  In  di.'grace  in  a  concentration  camp  in 
1942.  I  went  to  Russia  hopefully  but  be- 
came disillusioned  when  I  saw  how  genetics 
was  being  perverted  by  dictator  Staliii  lo 
fit  the  Communist  Party  line. 

In  Russia  then  I  heard  marching  factory 
workers  singing  rousing  songs  about  how 
much  freer  they  were  than  workers  anywhere 
else  This  was  the  pathetic  freedom  of  those 
born  blind.  Today  Russian  geneticists  are 
reportedly  allowed  to  work  only  on  approved 
subjects  such  as  trying  to  show  why  U.S. 
nuclear  tests  should  be  stopped.  With  their 
dialectical  materialism,  the  Soviets  can  prove 
or  disprove  anything 

All  these  things  considered,  the  world  to- 
day Is  confronted  with  three  big  possibili- 
ties for  tomorrow 

1 .  A  univeisal  slave  state  dominated  by 
Russia 

2  Annihilation  through  nuclear  war 

3  .^  humanistic  alliance  of  all  people 

I  believe  tiiat  t:xlay's  tests  are  an  impor- 
tant measure  -for  this  moment — enabling 
VIS  to  avoid  the  first  two  terrible  fates  and 
work  toward  the  sane  third  choice 

Totalitarian  slavery  would  be  as  great  a 
tragedy  for  mankind  as  nuclear  war  And 
If  all  our  dread  Is  directed  toward  nuclear 
war.  the  way  for  the  coming  of  totalitarian- 
ism will  be  made  estsier 

Nuclear  war  also  is  a  far  greater  danger 
then  tesus  If  we  ever  had  a  nuclear  war. 
we  W(juld  be  showered  with  thousands  of 
times  more  radiation.  Ironically,  many 
Americans  seem  to  be  more  worried  about 
the  tevts  than  possible  war 

The  responsible  free  world  leaders  are 
aware  of  these  two  terrible  alternatives. 
When  Premier  Khrushchev  shunied  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan's  last-minute  appeal  for  inspec- 
tion in  April,  they  would  have  taken  a  step 
toward  surrender  had  they  canceled  the 
scheduled  tests  and  renounced  testing  uni- 
laterally Past  Russian  actions  have  shown 
that  any  agreement  unaccompanied  by  In- 
spection Is  a  sham  in  which  the  honest  party 
turns  out  to  be  the  dupe 

Admittedly,  the  tests  may  accelerate  the 
arms  race  Testing  may  give  tne  Rus.'ilai.s 
or  us  further  capabilities  of  nuclear  ofTen.<!e 
and  defense.  But  it  Is  unlikely  that  either 
side  will  develop  an  overwhelming  advantage 
over  the  other — unless  one  side  stops  test- 
ing   and    the    other    side    forges    ahead      as 
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things  stand,  both  sides  know  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war — defeat  for  both 
Bides,  destruction  for  both  civilizations. 

My  own  belief,  however,  is  that  UjS.  tests 
will  ultimately  convince  the  Russians  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  about  defending  the 
free  world's  security  and  make  them  more 
receptive  to  a  genuine  test  ban  treaty. 

If  testinn:  seems  a  high  price  to  pay.  re- 
mr:r.ber  that  an  infinitely  higher  price — both 
to  present  and  future  generations — would 
have  to  be  paid  if  war  ever  broke  out.  Re- 
mcr.-.ber,  too  the  other  terrible  price — if  we 
were  enslaved  The  problem  must  be  as- 
sessed from  all  sides. 

EIN'STEIN'S    IN-VIT.\TinN 

Despite  my  repeated  warnings  about  the 
danger  of  radiation  for  35  years.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  tests  were  preferable  to 
war  or  slavery,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances might  prevent  them.  In  1955.  I  de- 
clared our  tests  were  tnen  Justifled  and  I 
still  think  they  were.  Earlier,  in  1948,  when 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein  asked  me  to  Join  his  anti- 
militarist  Emergency  Committee  of  Atomic 
Scientists.  I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  con- 
scientiously say  that  the  genetic  damage 
from  nuclear  testin-?  was  great  enough  to 
be  conclusively  against  it.  I  said  that  the 
damage  wa.s  less  than  that  being  done  by 
some  medical,  dental  and  shoestore  men 
who  weren't  controlling  their  X-rays.  De- 
spite Einstein's  well-known  pacifism  he 
didn't  seem  at  all  surprised  at  my  views  and 
asked  me  to  serve  en  his  committee,  anyway. 

But  today  I  refuse  to  ally  myself  with  any 
group  which  unconditionally  favors  or  op- 
poses testing.  I  realize  there  is  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  scientists  and 
others.  However.  I  think  too  many  advocates 
and  critics  of  testing  are  engaging  in  wishful 
thinking,  or  concentrating  on  one  of  the 
alternatives  of  the  problem,  while  neglecting 
the  other.  Some  arc  misguided,  some  con- 
sciously influenced  by  ulterior  motives.  The 
public,  caucjht  in  between,  generally  lines  up 
with  one  side  or  the  other,  calling  its  posi- 
tion white,  the  other  black. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  testing 
has  been  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear 
physicist  But  I  think  he  is  greatly  under- 
rating (1)  the  risk  of  both  somatic  and 
genetic  damacre  from  the  tests  and  (2i  tlie 
aggravation  of  feelings  that  leads  toward 
w:ir  by  continuing  the  arms  race. 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  Legacy  of  Hiro- 
shima." Dr.  Teller  claii-'.s.  "Radiation  from 
test  fallout  might  be  slightly  harmful  to 
humans  It  might  be  slightly  beneficial,  or 
have  no  effect  at  all."  EU-ewhere  In  the  book 
he  adds.  "Fallout  from  nuclear  testing  is 
not  worth  worrying  about.  Its  effect  on  hu- 
man beings,  if  there  is  an  effect,  is  insig- 
nificant" 

I  emjihatlcally  disagree.  I  think  that  every 
laboratory  test  by  myself  and  others  indi- 
cates that  radiation  is  very  much  worth 
worrying  about. 

At  the  other  e.xteme,  eminent  scientists 
like  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  many  student  and 
fjeace  organizations  demand  that  all  U.S. 
nuclear  testing  be  stopped  immediately. 
Though  I  sympathize  with  the  alms  of  these 
well-meaning  people.  I  think  they  under- 
estimate the  damage  which  would  be  done 
to  our  intellectual,  moral  and  political  free- 
doms if  the  Russians  took  over.  And  they 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  the  Soviets  would  succeed 
In  tnkinq;  over  if  we  alone  disarmed.  These 
flntitesting  Americans  also  Ignore  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  further  testing;  would  in- 
crease  our   anti-missile   capabilities. 

WE.AKNESS   INVITES    WAR 

We..kne?s  and  unpreparedness,  unfortu- 
n:\tely.  invite  Soviet  war  and  aggression. 
Korea,  Berlin,  and  southeast  Asia  proved 
that.  Merely  marching  for  peace  doesn't  In- 
sure   it.      Back    in    1940    Americans   picketed 


the  White  House  with  peace  slogans.  But 
that  didn't  stop  Hitler,   Mussolini,   or  Tojo. 

Fortunately  for  America,  President  Ken- 
nedy doesn't  lean  toward  either  the  Teller 
or  Pauling  sides.  His  top  scientific  advisers, 
like  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  are  wise,  capable 
men  of  sound  Judgment  who  are  carefully 
weighing  the  falloiit,  world  opinion  and  deli- 
cate scientific,  mil  tary  and  political  a.  pects 
of  testing  in  a  complicated  balance  of  forces. 
I  think  we  are  lucky  that  their  voices  can  be 
heard,  even  thoug?".  they  cannot  always  carrj' 
the  argument. 

Today  only  top  administration  members 
and  top  'orass  have  the  inside  knowledge  of 
the  true  nuclear  picture.  Though  the  aver- 
age American  needs  to  know  more  to  evalu- 
ate it,  this  information  c.innot  he  made  pub- 
lic now.  regrettably,  because  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  our  p<jtent!al  enemies.  I 
hope  that  soon  this  will  nor  be  so. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  is  not  hop>ele£S. 
Here  are  three  positive  thin^js  I  urge  that  we 
do: 

1.  Establish  a  national  system  for  keeping 
a  record  of  every  American's  exposure  to 
radiation  from  w^.ntever  source  throughout 
his  life.  Tins  woud  help  scientists  to  deter- 
mine definite  racilation  danger  levels  and 
warn  people  when  those  iceis  are  ap- 
proached or  exceeded. 

2.  Limiting  Uie  amount  of  man  made 
radiation  reaching  people.  Let  us  insist,  for 
example,  on  protective  shields  over  the  re- 
productive organs  durnig  X-raylng,  and  that 
doctors  get  training  in  radiation  protection. 
Such  elementary  precauti(  ns  would  greatly 
reduce  genetic  dari:ige. 

3.  Continue  our  testing,  if  necessary,  but 
simultaneviutly  wjrk  for  genuine  disarma- 
ment. If  we  stendfa.'^tly  d(j  so,  then  the 
Russians  will  not  be  able  to  refuse  a  reason- 
able type  of  inspection  indefinitely  Time 
is  on  our  side.  They  will  have  to  come 
around  in  the  end.  If  we  hold  firm,  I  think 
we  can  get  a  9/orkable  agreement.  But 
until  we  have  controlled  bilateral  disarma- 
ment, the  survival  of  freed>im  demands  from 
us  the  ultimate  rcisonableness — and  the 
ultimate  firmnes.- 

In  the  long  run.  the  only  really  Important 
test  for  us  and  th.e  Ru.'^sians  Is  whether  we 
can  acrree  on  a  v.-orldwtde  plan  to  end  all 
nuclear  tests — and  the  arms  race. 


SOVIET  STRATEGY   ON   BERLIN 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  book 
"Protracted  Conflict"  and  the  several 
other  studies  cf  Soviet  -stratecry  pub- 
lished by  the  Foreifrn  Policy  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  attracted  international  at- 
tention. Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  the 
director  of  the  institute,  and  the  chief 
architect  of  the  several  studies,  has  for 
several  decades  now  been  recomiized  as 
one  of  our  most  profound  .scholars  in  the 
field  of  world  affairs  and  the  cold  war. 

I  should  like  :o  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  :o  a  remarkably  cogent 
article  by  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe,  dealing  with 
our  recent  Berlin  proposals.  A  particu- 
larly impressive  portion  of  this  article 
is  Dr.  Straus7-Hupe's  point-by-point 
comparison  of  the  recent  United  States 
package  proposal  on  Berlin  with  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  position  on  Berlin,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Geneva  Conference  m  June 
1959,  by  Mr.  Gromyko. 

Mr.  Presiden*:,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  entitled,  "Bi?  Question: 
Is  United  State;i  Changing  Policy  in  Eu- 
rope?" ■which  appeared  in  tlie  Philadel- 


pliia  Evening  Bulletin  for  Monday,  May 
14,  1962. 

I  hope  all  the  Senators  will  find  time 
to  read  it. 

Thtre  beinLj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Big   QrEsTio.N:    I.s    U.nited   .Stati;s   Chancing 

POUCY    IN    El'ROPE? 

(Sharp  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Western  allies,  on  p  jllcles  to  be  followed  In 
talks  with  Soviet  Ru.ssia  on  Berlin  and  Cier- 
many,  have  been  re'.euled  on  the  eve  of  the 
resumption  of  discussions  between  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln.  The 
differences  came  Into  the  open  full.jwing  the 
"leaking"  in  Germany  of  proposals  which  the 
United  States  was  said  to  be  offering  to  the 
Russians.  In  the  following  article  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupo,  director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  In.stilute  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  analyzes  the  changes  in 
Western  policy  implicit  in  the  "package  '  of 
reported  American  proposals  ) 

(By  Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe | 

It  st.mds  to  reason  that,  once  our  Govern- 
ment found  it  nece.ss.iry  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets,  a  Cierman  settlement  would  have 
to  Incorporate  ceriain  compromises  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  points  of  view. 

It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  General  de 
Gaulle,  who  feels  that  the  West  stands  In 
Berlin  by  right  and  should  not  give  up  Its 
right,  refused  to  partici{)ate  In  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets 

How  great  are  the  c  >ncessioi.s  that  the 
United  States  is  now  prepared  to  m.tke  to 
the  Soviets  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  West  Berlin''  It  appears  th.U  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  concede  everything  the 
Soviets  have  been  asking  for  except  Mr 
Khrushchev's  demand  that  West  Berlin  be 
declared  a  free  city.  To  tlie  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  State  Department  has  not 
denied  the  authenticity  of  tlie  propositi  as 
reported  by  the  A.ssociate<l  Press  on  Apnl  13, 
although  it  has  deplored  Its  leakage. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  placed 
the  reported  American  proposal  at^.d  tiie  ofTi- 
cial  Russian  proposals  at  the  end. 

What  does  the  US.  proposal,  as  reported, 
signify?  To  what  extent  does  it  depart  from 
positions  heretofore  maintained  by  U.S. 
policy?  Let  us  examine  separately  Uie 
numbered  paragraphs  of  the  Associated  Prcis 
report: 

1  The  United  States  and  its  Western  allies, 
confronted  by  Khrtishrhe-.  s  ultimatum  on 
Berlin.  Insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  of  Berlin — all  of  Berlin — under  Joint 
Four  Power  administration,  and  tije  exclu- 
sion of  all  armed  forces  other  than  tho.se  of 
the  Four  Powers  from  the  city  of  Berlin. 

Their  Insistence  was  based  on  the  Four- 
Power  agreement  concluded  after  the  defeat 
of  Germany.  This  agreement  w;is  breached 
first  by  the  stationing  of  East  German  mili- 
tary forces  In  East  Berlin,  and  second  by 
the  walllng-ln.  In  August  1961.  of  E^ast  Berlin. 

The  reported  US.  proposal  accepts  tacitly, 
hence  Impllcity,  the  breach  of  the  Four- 
Power  agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
deals  with  the  status  of  West  Berlin  and 
envisages  the  "creation  of  an  International 
authority  to  operate  all  supply  lines  from 
West  Germany  to  West  Berlin." 

Although  the  prcpo-^al,  as  reported,  does 
not  concede  Premier  Khru.'shchev's  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "Free  City  of  Ber- 
lin" (reminiscent  of  the  Free  City  of  Dan- 
zig I,  It  does  envisage  the  transfer  of  the 
access  routes  to  West  Berlin  to  an  Interna- 
tional authority  which  thus  wruld  exercise 
at  least  some  Indirect  control  over  West 
Berlin. 

The  proposal  as  reported  expressly  en- 
visages the  de  facto  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many. Thus  far,  the  Western  allies  have 
refused  to  recognize  East  Germany.     One  cf 
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the  reasons  for  this  ref-jsal  was  the  Western 
allies'  In.sistence  upon  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  status  of 
Berlin  and  the  Western  access  routes  to  Ber- 
lin. The  Western  Powers  refused  to  concur 
In  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  trans- 
ferring It-s  responsibilities  to  the  East  Ger- 
man pupjiet  governmen;. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  East  German  police 
have  manned  the  checkpoints  of  the  surface 
access  routes  Yet  the  Western  allies  In- 
sisted that  the  East  German  officials  were 
acting  as  mere  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  the  Soviet  Ualon  was  responsible 
for  their  conduct.  The  U5.  proposal  now 
envisages  participation  of  the  East  Germans 
m  the  International  authority  and  thus 
abandons  the  posltlcn  previously  held; 
namely,  that  the  East  German  officials  rep- 
resented the  Soviet  Un  on  rather  than  their 
own  government. 

PARITY.    AT    3    TO     1' 

2.  Ever  since  the  establL^iment  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  it  has  been  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
the  unification  of  Germany  under  a  freely 
elected  government.  Specifically,  the  West- 
ern allies  demanded  tliat  free  elections  be 
held  In  all  of  Germany,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives thus  chasen  would  deliberate  on  a 
con.stltution  for  all  of  G?rmany. 

The  Western  allies  always  signified  their 
opixjsitlon  to  negotlatlig  reunification  with 
the  East  German  Government,  or  to  West 
Germany  entering  into  direct  negotiations 
with  East  Germany  on  the  establishment  of 
an  all-German  state.  By  contrast,  the  So- 
viets always  Insisted  that  the  future  status 
of  a  united  Germany  should  be  left  to  di- 
rect negotiations  between  West  and  East 
Germany  on  a  basis  of  ])arity 

Since  West  Germany  i.s  three  times  as 
populous  as  Eitst  Germany,  a  constituent 
assembly  issuing  from  free  and  direct  elec- 
tions would  be  controlled.  In  all  likelihood, 
by  the  democratic  parties  of  West  Germany 
and.  most  cert.\inly,  net  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  East  Germany. 

To  sidestep  this  contingency  and  to  ob- 
tain, at  the  same  time,  the  recognition  by 
West  Germany  of  their  East  German  satel- 
lite, the  Soviets  have  ilways  lixsisted  upon 
parity-H3ne  to  one. 

KLECTIONS now    FSEI? 

Number  2  of  the  reported  US.  proposal 
contains  no  reference  to  how  the  committees 
of  East  and  West  German  representatives  are 
to  be  constituted.  Moreover.  It  concedes 
the  Soviet  demand  fo-  direct  negotiations 
between  the  German  I'ederal  Republic  and 
the  East  German  puppet  government  on  Ger- 
man reunification.  It  does  refer  to  "Ger- 
man unification  through  free  elections."  but 
it  leaves  the  stipulation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  these  free  elections  will  be  held 
to  the  bipartite  German  committees. 

The  question  must  be  asked  here  as  to 
whether  it  is  realistic  Un  expect  the  East 
German  representatives  to  agree  to  genuinely 
free  elections  which  can  result  only  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Communist  Party  In  East 
Germany. 

3.  The  "Issuance  of  nonaggression  agree- 
ments by  NATO  and  Russia's  Warsaw  Pact 
group"  is  that  one  conSltlon  which  the  So- 
viets have  advanced  most  consistently  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  their  adherence  to  a  Ger- 
man settlement  and  a  "European  security 
system  " 

Thus  far.  this  ploy  which  equates  an  al- 
liance of  free  states  freely  concluded  with 
the  Soviet-contrived  and  dominated  Warsaw 
Pact  of  Communist-controlled  satellite  states 
has  been  rejected  by  tlie  Western  Powers. 

DISMANTLING    NATO 

The  Atlantic  Pact  was  concluded  by  free 
peoples  agreed  up>on  common  defense  against 
the  Communist  threat.  Is  it  realistic  to  as- 
sume   that    the    Parliaiments    of    the    NATO 


countries  would  keep  on  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  mutual  defense,  once  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  Russia's  Warsaw  Pact  group,  presum- 
ably signifying  the  termination  of  that  very 
emergency  which  brought  NATO  Into  being? 
4.  In  the  Soviet  scheme  for  a  European 
security  system,  the  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween NATO  and  Russia's  Warsaw  Pact 
group  has  always  been  closely  tied  to  "dis- 
engagement"; namely,  the  thinning  out  of 
Western  and  Soviet  troops,  respectively,  sta- 
tioned In  Germany,  and  the  creation  of  an 
atom-free  zone  in  central  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  this  Soviet  package  deal 
is,  in  general,  to  undo  the  strategic  arrange- 
ments of  NATO  and.  in  particular,  to  pry 
West  Germany  loose  from  NATO. 

The  wording  of  the  proposed  US  agree- 
ment seems  inocuous  Yet,  in  fact,  it  under- 
mines the  position  of  the  two  major  NATO 
powers  upon  the  European  Continent; 
namely,  France  and  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public 

The  Soviets  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  French  progress  in  nuclear  technology 
should  soon  qualify  France  for  the  exchange 
of  Information  on  nuclear  devices  under  the 
McMahon  Act  and  admit  France  to  the 
United  States-British  partnership  in  nuclear 
technology.  The  Soviets  are  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  neither  the  German  Govern- 
ment nor  the  German  public  have  asked  the 
United  States  to  arm  the  Bundeswehr  with 
nuclear  weapons.  The  West  Germans  know 
that  NATO  plans  to  employ  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  defense  of  West  Germany  if  necessary, 
and  believe  that  the  West  German  military 
contribution  to  NATO  Justifies  some  share  in 
NATO's  strategy  decisions.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  West  German  public  opinion  expressed 
its  chagrin  at  the  U.S.  offer  to  freeze  the 
present  distribution  of  nuclear  power. 

This  proposal  discriminates  explicitly 
against  France  and  implicitly  against  West 
Germany,  and  thus  against  the  Franco- 
German  entente  which  Is  the  kej-stone  of 
the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
emergent    unity    of    Europe. 

Soviet  policy  has  been  unswerving  in  its 
purpose— the  emasculation  of  NATO  and 
specifically  the  neutralization  of  West  Ger- 
many Berlin  constituted  an  opening  into 
and  escape  hatch  from  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Khrushchev  described  it  as  a  bone  in  his 
throat.  In  order  to  breathe  freely.  Khru- 
shchev had  to  "remove  the  bone." 

Yet  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin  did  not  only 
serve  the  immediate  purpose,  namely  to  seal 
off  East  Germany,  but  also  aimed  at  a  much 
bigger  strategic  stake;  the  residual  "free- 
dom "  of  Berlin,  i  e  .  West  Berlin  was  to  serve 
as  a  lever  with  which  to  upxset  the  entire 
NATO  alliance. 

In  brief,  the  Soviets  seek  to  use  the  Berlin 
crisis  to  alienate  West  G^ermany  from  NATO. 
Their  psychological  strategy  has  been  to 
focus  Western  attention  upon  'free  access" 
to  West  Berlin  and  to  divert  Western  atten- 
tion from  the  much  more  important  Issue  of 
the  coheslveness  of  the  NATO  alliances.  To 
be  sure,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans stand  behind  their  Government  when 
it  proposes  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  West 
Berlin.  But  only  very  few  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  Interrelationship  between  the 
Berlin  issue  and  the  strategic  requirements 
of  NATO.  They  would  never  permit  know- 
ingly that  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Western  alliance 

REVERSAL    Of    POLICY 

Let  us  sum  up:  The  Soviets  have  Insisted 
first,  upon  the  recognition  of  their  German 
puppet  government:  second,  upon  direct 
negotiations  between  West  Germany  and 
East  Germany  on  Germany's  reunification; 
third,  upon  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
NATO  and  their  Warsaw  Pact  group,  and 
fourth,    the    dimlnishment    of    the    German 


Federal  Republic  role  In  NATO.  The  re- 
ported U.S.  proposals  appear  to  contain,  but 
for  some  minor  wrinkles,  the  substance  of 
the  Soviet  conditions  for  a  deal  on  Berlin. 

Tacitly,  the  U.S  proposal  would  accept  the 
partition  of  Berlin  in  violation  of  the  Pour- 
Power  Agreement  and  the  status  quo  la 
Eastern  Europe.  1  e  the  permanent  domina- 
tion of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  thus  closes  the  book  on  the  liberation 
of  the  East  European  peoples. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  canceri.ed, 
the  proposal  marks  a  radical  reversal  of 
pt^licies.  Should  we  conclude  that  Soviet 
nuclear  blackmai:  and  crisis-management 
have  paid  off? 


(From    an    Associated    Press    dispatch    from 
Washington,  Apr  13) 

Two  Proposals 

REPORTED  U.S.  "PACK-AGE" 

1.  Creation  of  f.n  international  authority 
to  operate  all  suf'ply  lines  from  West  Ger- 
many to  West  Berlin.  The  authority  would 
Include  provision  for  participation  by  East 
Germans  even  though  the  West  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  East  German  regime  Participa- 
tion presumably  could  lead  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  Communists  at  least  would  con- 
sider that  the  We.'-t  was  extending  practical 
recognition  t/5  East  Germany. 

2  Establishment  of  committees  of  East 
and  West  German  reprefentatives  to  de;il 
with  problems  arising  between  the  two  parts 
of  Germany  and  to  promote  closer  contacts, 
looking  toward  eventual  German  unification 
through  free  elections. 

3.  Elxchange  of  nonaggression  declarations 
by  NATO  and  Russia's  Warsaw  Pact  group, 
coupled  with  pledges  against  border  viola- 
tions In  Central  Europe.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  guaranteeing  boundary  lines 
within  Germany  and  the  boundaries  between 
Germany  and  Polfind.  without  changing  the 
legal  status  of  those  lines.  (The  Wett  has 
taken  the  position  for  years  that  final  Ger- 
man-Polish boundaries  can  be  fixed  only 
in  a  German  peace  treaty  t . 

4.  An  agreement  among  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers, principally  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, to  prevent  adoption  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  countries  which  do  not  now  possess  them. 

ornciAL  sovtrr  posmow 

(Note — Prom  M.  Gromyko's  statement  to 
Geneva  Conference  June  10.  1959,  and  Soviet 
memorandum  to  Western  Ambassadors  in 
Moscow,  May  8,  1958.) 

1.  The  Soviet  Government  could  agree  to 
the  provisional  maintenance  of  certain  occu- 
pation rights  of  the  Western  Powers  in  West 
Berlin   •    •    •  for   1  year. 

During  that  time  the  two  German  States 
would  make  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  all -German  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, on  a  basis  of  parity   (one  to  one). 

The  committee  must  •  •  •  discuss  and 
prepare  concrete  measures  for  the  unification 
of  Germany. 

2.  Striving  to  further  the  lessening  of  in- 
ternational tension,  the  Soviet  Government 
considers  that  It  would  answer  the  interests 
of  cessation  of  the  "cold  war"  and  the  arms 
race  to  conclude  :.n  one  or  another  form  a 
pact  (or  agreement  I  on  nonaggression  be- 
tween Member  States  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  SUtes  taking  part  In  the  War- 
saw Treaty. 

3.  Agreements  among  the  Governments  of 
the  USSR,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  on  the  expediency 
of  the  creation  of  an  atom-free  zone  In  this 
region  In  Europe  •  •  '.  The  powers  whose 
armies  are  equipped  with  nuclear  and  rocket 
weapons,  for  their  part  would  assume  an 
obligation  to  respect  the  status  of  this  zone. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DIC- 
TOGRAPH  PRODUCTS.   INC. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Dicto- 
graph Products,  Lnc,  of  Danbury,  Conn., 
is  celebrating  its  60th  anniversary  this 
year. 

This  company,  which  pioneered  the 
development  of  electrical  hearing  aids, 
was  founded  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Hutchinson, 
the  inventor  of  the  first  electrical  hear- 
ing aid.  the  Acousticon.  in  1902,  and  be- 
gan commercial  manufacturing  the  same 
year. 

Recognition  of  tlie  company's  long 
service  to  the  hard-of-hearmg  through 
the  development  and  advancement  of  the 
electrical  hearing  aid  comes  at  a  time 
when  some  15  million  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, or  almost  one  in  every  ten.  are 
affected  by  some  degree  of  hearing  loss. 
The  significance  of  this  is  best  under- 
stood when  we  realize  tliat  modern 
methods  of  communication  depend  more 
than  ever  before  on  good  hearing. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  past  decade  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  those  with  a  hear- 
ing loss.  Operations  that  were  once  con- 
sidered too  delicate  and  were  almost 
abandoned  have  been  repopularized  due 
to  increased  knowledge  and  technical 
advances. 

Equally  important  is  the  contribution 
the  hearing  aid  industry  has  made  to 
rehabilitation  of  our  hard-of-hearing 
citizens  through  electrical  sound  trans- 
mitting devices.  When  rehabilitated 
through  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid  the 
actual  physical  loss  still  remains,  just 
as  it  does  with  impaired  vision  corrected 
by  eyeglasses,  but  the  simple  mechanical 
correction  largely  eliminates  any  physi- 
cal or  emotional  handicap.  A  statistical 
summary  published  in  a  1957  report  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shows  the  economic  worth 
of  auditory  rehabilitation.  The  report 
states  that  2.500  hard-of-hearing 
workers  earned  $1,610,000  before  reha- 
bilitation. During  the  first  year  there- 
after, their  income  jumped  to  $5,634,000. 
an  increase  of  253  percent. 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  later  became  an 
associate  and  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  Thomas  Edison,  received  world- 
wide recoirnition  and  many  honors. 
Anions  his  awards  was  one  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Queen  Alexandra  of  Eng- 
land, the  Reward  of  Merit  for  Scientific 
Investigation  and  Invention.  Other 
awards  the  company  has  received  since 
then  include  the  Universal  Exposition 
Medal,  the  Grand  Prix  Gold  Medal  Hors 
Concours.  the  Gold  Medal  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris,  and  the  Diplome  Bruxelles  Expo- 
sition Universelle  et  Internationale. 

The  awards  reflect  the  technical  ad- 
vances that  Dictograph  Products,  Inc., 
has  helped  to  pioneer  throughout  the 
years.  The  earliest  electrical  hearing  aid 
was  a  large  and  heavy  device,  almost  the 
size  of  some  of  today's  portable  televi- 
sion sets.  Shortly  before  1930  hearing 
devices  were  made  smaller  through  the 
use  of  vacuum  tubes.  The  transistor  re- 
placed the  heavier  and  less  efficient  vac- 
uum tube  and  the  modem,  miniaturized 


hearing  aid  that  could  be  worn  in.  the 
ear,  behind  the  ear,  and  in  the  frames 
of  eyeglasses  came  into  being. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  invented  other  devices 
which  have  had  great  significance.  His 
development  of  internal  communications 
system  has  aided  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  millions  of  small  and  large 
businesses  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  Today  Dictograph  sys- 
tems are  used  by  many  of  America's 
leading  companies,  by  military  in.'^talla- 
tions,  and  by  Government  agencies  such 
as  the  Pentagon,  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Central  Intellii;encc  Agency  to 
speed  the  interchange  of  information. 

Dictograph  also  manufactures  fire- 
alarm  systems  for  the  home  and 
industry. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Peter  M. 
Moffitt,  president,  the  company  contin- 
ues in  its  role  of  pioneer  through  an  un- 
ceasing program  of  re.search  and  devel- 
opment aimed  at  the  further  perfection 
of  its  products. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  give 
recognition  to  this  company  on  its  60th 
anniver.sary. 


FEDERAL  DEFICIT  SPENDING 

Mr.  BYPD  of  'Virsinia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Mondav.  June 
18.  1962,  on  its  front  pace.  publi.'=hed  a 
timely  article  by  Georcre  Shea  on  what  to 
expect  from  Federal  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Shea's  presentation  is  clear  and 
well  written,  and  it  is  extremely  appro- 
priate at  this  time  wh.en  unsound  ideas 
with  respect  to  financintr  the  Federal 
Government  are  being  so  highly  publi- 
cized. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  article  could  be 
read  by  all  responsible  citizens,  in  Con- 
gress and  out.  For  this  rea.'^on  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Appr-^is.\l   of   Current   Trends    in    Business 

AND  FiNA.VCE 

The  Kennedy  administration  seems  to 
have  started  to  try  to  teach  the  public  that 
Federal  budget  deficits  are  vlrtij'Ui.^  rather 
than  evil.  It  Is  true  that  .such  deficits  can 
have  different  effects  under  dirfererit  circum- 
stances, but  their  tendency  Is  always  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  the  value  of  the  currency. 

The  ideas  the  administration  Is  ctirrently 
trving  to  teach  are  a  Ions  way  from  those 
held  while  this  country  was  built.  Twice  In 
the  19th  century  our  Federal  Government 
succeeded  in  paying  off  completely  debts 
which  It  had  Incurred  during  periods  of  cri- 
sis. And  while  the  more  than  $25  billion 
borrowed  during  World  War  I  was  never  fully 
paid  off.  It  was  reduced  by  about  $10  billion 
Jn  the  following  decade.  Even  after  World 
War  n  the  debt  was  reduced  f^r  a  while, 
from  $278  billion  In  1946  to  $249  billion  In 
1949.  though  it  has  now  grown  to  a  new  high 
of  about  $295  billion. 

The  active  campaign  In  favor  of  deficits 
began  about  one  generation  ago,  and  at  first 
It  was  confined  to  the  so-called  compensa- 
tory theory,  according  to  which  deficits  in 
times  of  poor  business  were  to  be  offset  by 
surpluses  In  times  of  good  business.  ThU 
marked  the  first  departure  from  the  old  Idea 
of  trying  to  pay  off  the  debt.  In  that  It  as- 


sumed tlie  deficits  would  merely  be  offset  In 
the  go(xl  years,  with  no  net  reduction  In  the 
debt. 

The  next  step  Is  now  being  taken.  The 
other  day  Budget  Director  Bell  made  a  speech 
In  w-hlch  he  questioned  the  belief  that  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  over  the  full  busi- 
ness cycle.  He  paid  this  standard  Is  "clearly 
Inadequate"  when  the  recoveries  don't  brln^ 
full  employment  or  full  use  of  Industrial 
capacity.  He  went  on  to  supgest  that  the 
unemployment  rate  should  be  the  guide  to 
whether  the  budget  should  be  balanced  or 
not.  Presumably,  If  the  Jobless  number 
more  than  4  ])ercent  of  the  labor  force — 4 
percent  being  the  administration's  goal — the 
budget  should  be  in  the  red. 

The  reason  there  is  so  much  aj-gumeut 
over  whether  budget  deficits  are  really  In- 
flationary is  that  over  short  jienods  of  time 
deficits  may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  prices. 
The  general  condition  of  the  economic  -sys- 
tem, and  the  manner  In  which  the  deficit 
Is  financed,  both  affect  the  results  strongly. 

The  financing  of  a  deficit  can  be  done  In 
only  two  ways.  Either  it  i.s  financed  out  of 
savings,  or  It  Is  financed  out  of  bank  credit 
It  Is  financed  out  of  saving's  if  the  dovern- 
ment  covers  it  by  l.-jsuing  bonds  which  are 
sold  to  Individuals  or  to  businesses  other 
than  commercial  banks.  Such  buyers  nor- 
mally get  the  money  to  buy  the  bonds  out 
of  their  own  earnings  or  savings.  No  chancf 
In  the  money  supply  results.  The  same 
amount  of  money  that  goes  to  Uncle  Sam 
from  the  bond  buyers  Is  then  spent  by  lilni 
and  goes  back  Into  circulation 

But  when  the  bonds  are  Fold  to  commer- 
cial banks,  the  banks  enter  on  their  bo(jk3  a 
deposit  which  didn't  exist  before,  in  the 
name  of  Uncle  Sam.  As  he  spends  this  de- 
posit, the  Nation's  money  supply  tends  to 
rise. 

However,  whether  it  actually  rises  depends 
on  circumstances.  In  the  1930's  the  Na- 
tion's total  private  and  governmental  debt 
declined  $8  billion  though  the  Federal  debt 
Increased  by  $26  billion  or  150  percent. 
Private  borrowers  not  only  used  the  Federal 
red-ink  payments  they  received  to  cut  down 
their  own  debts,  but  tliey  saved  enough 
through  their  own  efforts  to  cut  their  dcb*.^ 
$8  billion  more.  Debt  repayments  tend  to 
hold  down  the  money  supply. 

Tliat  experience  lllu?trates  two  kinds  of 
circiunstances  under  which  Federal  deficits 
produce  no  visible  Inflation.  One  Is  the 
situation  where  the  public  uses  the  Federal 
red-ink  money,  as  Just  stated,  to  pay  off 
its  own  deb's.  The  other  is  the  situation 
where  economic  activity  is  so  far  below- 
capacity  that  supplies  of  w  irkers  and  gocxl;; 
continue  to  exi  eed  dem.iiid  In  spite  of  the 
Fed'Tal  spondine  How  far  below  cap.iclty 
the  Nation  worked  in  tiie  1930's  Is  made  clear 
by  the  fact  that  in  no  year  of  that  decade 
did  unemployment  fall  below  14  percent  of 
the  labor  f<jrce.  contrasted  with  5  4  j)ercent 
today 

Another  circumstance  In  which  the  effects 
of  red  Ink  are  concealed  1?  curiously  enough 
the  one  where  all  resources  are  fully  ensjaeed 
In  production,  as  during  W<jr!cl  War  II  Be- 
cause every  employable  person  Is  cmplcyed, 
no  added  emi)lt  yment  can  be  stimulated  no 
matter  how  fa^t  the  Federal  red  Ink  Is  poured 
out.  The  activities  for  which  the  deficits  pay 
merely  replace  other  activities  But  In  order 
to  keep  the  effects  of  the  Qeliclts  from  f^how- 
int;  vip  plainly,  the  Ciovcrnnient  must  forcibly 
suppress  the  civilian  production  which  Is  re- 
placed by  war  pr'xluction;  and  It  must  sup- 
press demand  by  rationing. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  cash  savings  ni  the 
people  grriw  hvigely  because  their  money  in- 
comes Continue  but  they  have  less  and  less  on 
which  to  spend  XMc  money.  During  World 
War  II,  financial  savings  by  Individuals 
totaled  $30  billion  to  $40  billion  a  year,  three 
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to  four  times  the  postwar  average  of  $10 
billion  a  year.  And  :>uch  an  enormous  ac- 
cumulation has  Its  Inevitable  effect  sooner 
or  later:  U  helped  finance  the  postwar  boom 
in  production  and  consumption,  and  also  in 
prices. 

It  Is  after  experiences  such  as  these,  In 
which  the  effects  are  concealed,  delayed  or 
actually  enjoyed,  that  the  critical  stiige  be- 
gins ttj  ajjpruach.  ("ondUions  resembling, 
in  small  degree  at  first,  those  of  the  1930's 
return.  Capacity  exceeds  current  effective 
dt-mand,  and  deficits  have  less  and  less  visible 
e.ffect. 

That  Is  when  the  .dea  of  oi>eratinE;  with 
even  more  deficits  even  mf  re  often  begins  to 
be  recommended  by  growing  numlDcrs  of  peo- 
ple. Our  govc-rnmental  teachers  begin  to  say 
it  would  be  'sophisticated"  to  £;auge  the  de- 
sired size  (I  each  year's  Uelicit  by  the  rate 
of  uneinpluvn.cnt. 

The  problem  is  that  even  If  the  people  if 
a  nation  can  be  told  Euch  sophisticated 
euphemisms,  foreigners  cant.  And  once 
foreigners  lose  confidence  in  a  currency,  they 
can  pretty  well  refuse  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tion. Then,  ab<jut  the  only  p>osslble  riutcome 
is  a  devaluation,  because  usually  the  aus- 
terity measures  needed  to  restore  tlie  Gov- 
ernnients  credit  are  ixjlilically  Impossible 
except  after  the  .<-h(jck  of  devaluation.  To- 
day the  world  freely  discusses  the  possibility 
of  devaluation  of  the  U  !^  dollar,  althouph 
the  majority  opinion  still  seems  to  be  It 
won't  come. 

George  Shea. 


A  PEACE  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  months  the  New  York  Times  has 
devoted  considorablo  space  in  its  edi- 
torial, news  and  mapazme  .••-ections  to 
an  enliclitened  discu.'wsion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  iabor-manancmrnt-povernmrnt 
cooperation  in  the  national  interest. 
Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  con- 
text within  which  the."=e  problems  must 
be  solve<i  was  given  by  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr..  in 
the  April  29  i.ssue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine: 

There  Is  an  economic  community  of  the 
Unltod  States  In  which  all  of  the'  United 
States  has  a  stake:   within  that  community 

the  economic  power  both  of  big  lalxir  and  of 
corporate  management  exi:  Ls  vmder  an  un- 
written BOcliU  contract,  holding  both  to 
certain  rcsponslbililies  as  well  as  granting 
both  tlie  privileges  that  make  this  power 
possible:  [andl  under  this  social  contract  the 
Government  can — and  perhaps  must — Inter- 
\ene  when  economic  power  In  private  hands 
threatens  the  economic  c<  mm  unity  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
some  mechanism  must  be  devised  so  that 
the  social  contract,  within  which  la- 
bor and  managem':-nt  must  meet  the  na- 
tional interest  as  represented  by  Govern- 
ment, can  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
successfully  implemented.  The  toler- 
ances in  the  U.S.  economy  for  excessive 
wage  and  price  increases  and  for  indus- 
trial strife  have  narrowed  greatly  over 
the  past  4  years  because  of  accelerated 
international  competition,  our  imbalance 
of  international  payments  and  the 
mounting  strains  of  the  cold  war.  We 
cannot  afford  to  move  from  Industrial 
crisis  to  industrial  crisis,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment cajoling  here  and  threate>ning 
there,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  and  thereby  alienating  the  busi- 
ness community  and  undermining  its 
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confidence,  and  that  of  labor  consider- 
ing the  great  tasks  facing  our  Nation. 

For  all  his  brilliance  and  experience, 
our  Secretary  of  Labor  is  not  a  perma- 
nent mechanism  designed  to  assure  in- 
dustrial peace  and  economic  progress. 
Neither  does  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy 
have  the  statutory  base,  the  staff  and  the 
clearly  defined  policy  base  needed  to 
serve  as  such  a  mechanism. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  June 
20  states  that  the  current  threat  of  an 
airline  strike  "has  demonstrated  again 
the  need  for  more  orderly  machinery  to 
re.-^olve  such  conflicts  without  these  eter- 
nal experiments  in  brinkmanship.  This 
is  a  ta.sk  in  which  leaders  of  Government, 
industry,  and  labor  should  pool  their 
ideas  in  time  for  the  consideration  of 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  these  words  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  inserted  in 
tl.e  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  once  again  to  a  bill,  S.  2204. 
the  Peace  Production  Act  of  1961.  whicii 
I  introduced  and  vkhich  could  well  serve 
as  a  focu.s  for  active  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  mechanism  for  iabor-manage- 
men-goverument  cooperation  which  this 
Nation  so  urgently  needs.  It  is  ready  to 
serve  a.s  a  catalyst  for  the  active  con- 
sideration of  such  a  solution  and,  in 
cc>mbination  with  its  predecessor  bills 
which  I  introduced  over  tlie  past  two 
years,  it  has  been  receiving  some  atten- 
tion from  leaders  m  the  industrial  aiid 
academic  communities.  I  very  much 
hope  that  this  bill  can  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  iiearings  during  this  session  of 
the  Conpress  so  that  the  ideas  and  ex- 
periences of  the  leaders  of  and  thinkers 
in  our  economy  can  be  brought  together 
to  concentrate  on  problems  of  labor- 
managcmrnt-govemment  cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ArnLiNE  STTintK  Truce 

The  "Perils  of  Pauline"  never  had  a  more 
cliff-hanging  climax  than  has  attended  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg's  effort  to  stave  off 
the  threatened  strike  of  flight  engineers 
against  Trans  World  Airlines.  The  nature 
of  the  dispute,  with  its  intertwining  of  issues 
of  technological  progress,  union  Jurisdiction 
and  emotion,  always  made  it  Illogical  to  ex- 
pect a  rational  solution  through  the  ground- 
ing of  planes  A  walkout  would  have  In- 
flicted senseless  hardship  on  air  travelers  and 
shippers  of  air  freight,  not  to  mention  an 
airline  Industry  that  Is  none  to  healthy. 
Furthermore,  the  entire  labor  movement 
would  have  suffered  If  the  end  result  of  the 
Interunlon  battle  for  control  of  the  third  seat 
In  the  cockpit  of  Jet  planes  had  been  a  tleup 
of  stjch  dimensions  that  the  President  felt 
obligated  to  seek  new  legislative  remedies 
against  the  abuse  of  tinlon  power. 

Tlie  energy  and  Ingenuity  exhibited  by 
Secretary  Goldberg  and  his  associates — Under 
Secretary  Wirtz,  Francis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr  .  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board  and  Prof.  Nathan 
P.  Felnslnger  of  the  Wisconsin  Law  School — 
have  thus  far  spared  the  Nation  a  crippling 
new  seige  of  purposeless  strife.     The  whole 


episode  has  demonstrated  again  tlie  need  for 
more  orderly  machinery  to  resolve  such  con- 
flicts without  tl:.eEe  eternal  experiments  In 
brinkmanship  This  Is  a  task  In  which 
leaders  of  Government,  Industry  and  labor 
Bhotild  pool  their  Ideas  in  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Policy  already  has 
made  a  start  in  this  direction,  but  Its  ideas 
are  far  from  definitive.  A  more  comprehen- 
sive formulation  with  brc«der  support  by 
employers,  unions  and  public  representatives 
is  badlv  r.eeded. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATEIJJTE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  VICE  PE.ESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther mornm-'  bu.-:ncs.<.'  If  not.  mo.'-ning 
business  IS  clost'd.  and  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  tlie  unfinished  business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  «H.R.  11040) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment,  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  regulation  of  a  com- 
mercial communications  sat-cllite  system, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE   ROLL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  ^1r.  President,  I 
sugpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlic  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  aiiswered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  96  Leg.l 
Aik(  i;  Gore  Mundt 

Allott  Gruening  Murphy 

Anderson  Hart  Muskle 

Bartlett  Hayden  Ne'.iberger 

Beali  Hickeniooper      Pell 

Bennett  Rickey  Prouty 

Bopi,'s  HiM  Proxmire 

Burdick  Holland  Randolph 

Bu^h  Hr\iska  Robertson 

Butler  Humphrey  aussell 

Byrd    Va  Jackson  Saltonstall 

Bvrd.  W.  Va         Javits  Scott 

Cannon  Johnston  Smaihers 

Carlson  Jordan  Smith,  Mass. 

Casr  N.J.  Keating  Smith,  Maine 

Case  S  Dak         Kefauver  6p<u-kman 

Church  Kerr  Steunls 

Ciark  Kuchcl  Symington 

Cooper  Lausche  Talmadtre 

Cotton  Lonp,  La.  TTiurmund 

Curtis  Magnuson  Tower 

Dirkscn  Maiisfieid  Wiley 

Dodd  McCarthy  Williams.  N  J 

Douelas  McClellan  Williams.  Del 

Dworshak  Metcall  Yarborough 

EUcnler  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle  Monroney  Toung,  Ohio 

Krvln  Morse 

Pulbrlght  Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bielei. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr.  East- 
land', the  Senator  from  Indiana  TMr. 
H.irtkeI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
fMr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr.  Moss]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  are  absent  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  CarkollI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  TMr.  Chavez  J,  and 
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the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  ! .  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
is  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
A  quorum  is  present. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  of  how  the  International  com- 
munications satellite  system  is  tx>  operate 
and  how  it  will  be  owned  is  a  question 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  world.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  take  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing a  satellite  system  which  will  give  us 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  a 
chance  to  know  one  another  better,  to 
understand  one  another's  problems,  and 
to  communicate  in  various  ways  more 
rapidly  and  more  efficiently  and 
thoroughly.  It  is  important  in  the  in- 
terest of  p>eace  and  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

If  we  fail  in  this  effort,  we  will  fail  to 
utilize  a  great  technical  breakthrough 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  the  future  of  other 
nations. 

This  does  not  relate  merely  to  a  cable 
to  the  sky,  as  some  of  the  international 
communications  carriers  witnesses  have 
described  it.  The  testimony  is  that  the 
many  uses  of  a  space  communication 
satellite  system  are  not  even  known  or 
appreciated  at  the  present  time.  It  will, 
of  course,  carry  voice  signals  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  between  ix)ints 
in  individual  countries,  as  well  as  televi- 
sion information  and  factual  data  in- 
formation. It  will  be  important  in  learn- 
ing about  weather  conditions  around  the 
world.  Shipping  and  airplane  naviga- 
tion information  will  be  made  available, 
and  it  will  be  important  in  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  F>eople  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  other  countries  and  govern- 
ments are  interested. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will,  of  course,  be  the  principal  user  of 
the  international  communications  satel- 
lite system.  It  is  contemplated  that  it 
will  be  used  in  the  newly  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  In  that  way  they 
will  get  to  know  us  better,  and  we  will 
get  to  understand  their  problems  better. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable breakthroughs  of  all  time. 
This  great  breakthrough  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  remarkable  research  and 
development  which  has  been  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have,  to 
date,  for  space  communications  satellites 
alone,  directly  appropriated  $500  million, 
which  accounts  for  more  thaui  90  percent 


of  all  the  research  and  development 
that  has  been  done.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  United  States  has  been  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  rockets,  carriers, 
and  missiles,  all  of  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  put  a  communications  satel- 
lite into  orbit. 

The  American  taxpayers  ha.t  a  big 
stake  In  how  the  system  is  going  to  be 
operated  and  developed,  who  is  to  con- 
trol it,  and  what  returns  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  will  get. 

Under  the  pending  bill  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  will  get  no  direct 
financial  return  for  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment they  have  made  or  will  make 
in  the  days  to  come.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned — and  I  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion anyone's  motives  or  good  will  in  the 
matter — this  is  practically  a  complete 
giveaway  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  assets  that  has  ever  been 
developed  by  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians of  the  United  States,  without 
any  commensurate  return  to  them 
whatever,  or  practically  no  return. 

The  only  way  any  taxpayers  will  have 
to  get  back  anything  will  be  by  buying 
shares  of  stock  at  $100  of  the  one-half 
of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation 
which  will  be  set  aside  for  the  public. 
Individuals  and  corporations  are  au- 
thorized to  buy  up  to  10  percen  of  the 
shares  of  the  corporation,  or  20  percent 
of  that  set  aside  for  the  public. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  certainly  rot  coexistent  with  the 
people  who  buy  stock.  We  know  that 
not  any  substantial  proportion  of  the 
taxpayers  who  have  made  possible  this 
great  discovery  and  development  will 
ever  buy  a  share  of  stock.  We  know 
that  many  pyeople  do  not  buy  stock. 
Many  taxpayers  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
a  $100  share  of  stock.  There  is  no 
method  set  out  in  the  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stock,  to  make  certain  that 
any  of  it  gets  to  individuals.  I  assume 
it  will  be  distributed  through  the  broker- 
age houses,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
a  new  issue. 

That  means  that  their  clients,  who 
are  trust  companies,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  large  corporations,  will 
be  given  preference  in  the  procurement 
of  the  stock.  Furthermore  there  is  no 
requirement  as  to  how  much  stock  is  to 
be  authorized  and  issued  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  under  the  bill.  The 
original  issue  might  be  a  very  small 
amount,  perhaps  $1  million;  and  the 
right  of  the  public  to  buy  any  of  the 
stock  applies  only  to  the  original  issue 
not  to  any  subsequent  issues,  and  not 
to  bonds,  preferred  stock,  debentures,  or 
any  of  the  other  different  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  or  stocks  or 
bonds  that  might  be  issued  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  pending  proposal  is  for  a  pure  give- 
away of  the  taxpayers'  development,  for 
which  they  are  not  going  to  receive  back 
anything  of  substance.  This  gift  will 
be  very  very  valuable.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  Hughes  witnesses  have 
testified  that  one  satellite  containing 
1,200  channels  will  be  a  profitable  op- 
eration when  it  reaches  the  use  of  40 
charmels.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole 
1,200  will  be  used.     The  eagerness  with 


which  the  carriers  have  fought  for  the 
possession  of  this  facility  shows  the 
value  of  it.  It  has  even  been  estimated 
by  one  witness  before  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee that  it  might,  in  a  short  time, 
produce  revenue  of  $100  billion  a  year. 
In  any  event,  it  will  have  a  large  rev- 
enue. Why  should  not  the  taxpayers 
directly,  or  the  Government,  get  some 
benefit  back  from  this  highly  profitable 
investment? 

Soon  the  Senate  will  be  called  upon 
to  raise  the  limit  of  the  national  debt. 
I  am  surprised  that  so  many  who  are 
concerned  about  the  increasing  national 
debt  would  not  be  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  let  the  Government  partic- 
ipate in  an  investment  from  which  it 
Ciin  gel  some  money  back  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

There  are  many  gimmicks,  all  of  which 
favor  the  carriers.  It  is  said  that  the 
carriers  will  have  set  aside  for  them  one- 
half  of  the  stock,  and  that  they  will  have 
the  ritrht  to  elect  6  of  the  15  directors. 
That  is  a  provision  in  the  bill.  But  ap- 
parently tlie  carriers  were  very  careful, 
to  insist  that  there  be  no  requirement 
that  they  buy  the  half  of  the  stock  to 
be  set  aside  for  them.  So  far  as  the 
bill  is  concerned,  they  could  buy  $100 
worth  of  the  stock  to  be  set  aside  for 
them  and  still  have  the  riqht  to  elect  six 
directors.  That  is  not  fair;  it  is  slanted; 
it  is  loaded  toward  favoring  the  inter- 
national carriers.  That  is  what  the  bill 
does.  The  bill  is  a  one-way  street.  The 
Pre.sident  will  help.  He  will  do  various 
things  for  the  corporation.  But  there 
is  no  reciprocation  as  to  what  the  cor- 
poration will  do  for  the  President. 

It  is  provided  that  NASA  shall  do  re- 
search for  the  corporation;  NASA  shall 
help  the  corporation;  NASA  shall  put 
the  mi.ssiles  into  orbit.  But  no  recipro- 
cation is  provided  as  to  what  the  cor- 
poration will  do  for  NASA. 

The  State  Department,  when  called 
upon,  will  negotiate  agreements  with 
other  nations.  But  no  reciprocation  is 
provided  as  to  what  the  corporation  will 
do  for  the  State  Department. 

The  bill  is  loaded  from  the  beginning 
to  end  to  provide  giveaway  to  and  con- 
trol by  the  communications  carriers 
without  any  reciprocation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  Government  agencies. 

How  has  all  this  happened?  It  has 
happened  because  the  project  got  off  to 
a  bad  start.  In  December  1960.  when 
there  was  some  di.scussion  about  what  to 
do  with  this  remarkable  new  develop- 
ment, a  very  simple  thing  happened. 
Tlie  P'ederal  Communications  Commis- 
sion decided  it  would  try  to  determine 
who  should  own  and  control  this  re- 
markable facility.  So  whom  did  they 
appoint  to  make  the  recommendation 
or  decision?  They  appointed  the  inter- 
national communications  carriers  them- 
selves It  was  not  necessary  to  ask  those 
carriers  what  they  would  recommend  to 
be  done  with  the  facility.  Anyone  would 
know  that  if  the  people  who  wanted  to 
be  the  beneficiaries  were  asked  what  to 
do  with  such  a  facility,  they  would  say. 
"Give  it  to  us."  That  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  the  illumi- 
nating speech  of  the  learned  Senator 
from   Louisiana    [Mr.  Long],  which  he 
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made,  beginning  last  Friday.  It  Ls  the 
finest  analysis  of  the  bill  and  of  its 
weaknesses  that  I  have  seen.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  given  the  subject 
much  study.  His  speech  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  illustrated  the  pa.ssing  on 
this  pro{X)sal  by  the  FCC  in  a  way  which 
everyone  could  understand,  and  I  hope 
t!ic  American  people  will  benefit  from  it. 
He  said  the  method  was  the  same  as  that 
iiivohcd  in  selecting  a  fox  to  decide  the 
kind  of  care  that  should  be  taken  of 
chickens.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  this  instance:  the  foxes  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  henhouse. 

It  did  not  take  the  communications 
carriers  long  to  say.  "Give  it  to  us."  The 
carriers  sold  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commi.ssion  the  idea  that  tlie  fa- 
cility should  be  given  to  tiiem. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in  many 
important  respects  the  bill  does  not  meet 
the  guidelines  established  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent a.s  to  requirements.  The  bill  should 
not  be  called  the  administration's  bill 
or  the  President's  bill,  because  it  de- 
parts in  many  important  respects  from 
the  President's  recommendations  to 
Congress.  The  guidelines  set  forth  by 
the  Pre.sidfnt  are  tlie  minimum  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest.  They 
have  been  drastically  shortened  and 
v.hittled  away,  and  not  followed.  For 
example,  even  the  power  of  the  President 
him.self  has  been  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  State  Department  was  originally 
to  negotiate  and  supervise.  Now  the  only 
provision  with  rtspect  to  the  State  De- 
partment is  that  the  Department  must 
be  kept  informed  and  be  ready  to  assist 
if  called  upon  by  the  corporation. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  that  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  U.S.  Govenimrnt  to  nego- 
tiate in  the  important  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs  with  other  nations,  which 
own  their  own  communications  systems, 
will  have  been  delegated  to  a  private  cor- 
poration. That  will  be  a  catastrophe;  it 
will  not  work. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  a  private  cor- 
poration will  be  able  to  make  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  of  a  dignity 
requiring  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
he  does  not  know  Uie  history  of  this 
Nation.  Only  the  US.  Government  is 
in  a  positu:)n  to  negotiate  with  other  na- 
tions for  the  estabb.shment  of  an  inter- 
national satellite  system,  at  least  until 
our  syst^em  can  be  started;  until  we  get 
ahead:  until  we  can  arrange  agreements 
with  other  nations;  until  we  can  see  what 
it  is  worth;  until  we  can  have  some  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  this  great  asset 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  away,  and 
which  may  be  worth  $100  billion.  Per- 
haps the  national  debt  could  be  reduced 
substantially  by  revenue  from  this  new 
facility.  At  lea.'^t.  until  that  tune  comes, 
the  Government  ouyht  to  keep  control 
of  this  important  development.  All  the 
testimony  is  to  the  effect  tliat  everything 
that  can  be  done  toward  research  and 
develoi)ment  concerning  this  important 
satellite  and  the  building  of  rockets  is 
proceeding  at  full  steam.  No  harm 
would  come  from  a  delay.  For  instance, 
one  witness  for  Western  Union  said  that 
all  that  the  propo.sed  corporation  could 
do  would  be  to  sit  on  its  hands  for  a 


year;  he  said  that  it  could  not  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  already  being  done. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
pointed  out — and  I  shall  do  so  again — 
that    this   proposal    runs    directly   con- 
trary to  the  long-established   policy  of 
the  Government  regarding  competition 
between  competitive  carriers.     For  more 
than  100  years  the  debates  and  policy 
decisions  by  Congress  and  the  policy  de- 
cisions by  the  administrations  have  been 
to  the  effect  that  one  form  of  competing 
carrier  should  not  have  control  of  the 
others.     The  soundness  of  that  policy  is 
obvious,  for  if  a  commission  of  railroad.s 
had  been  appointed— in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  inter- 
national carriers  has  been  appointed  by 
tlie  FCC — at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury to  determine  what  should  be  done 
with  the  airlines,  naturally  the  decision 
would  have  been  to  let  the  railroads  run 
the  airlines;  but  in  that  event,  no  doubt, 
the  airlines  would   not  have  been  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  they  have   been. 
In  short,  certainly  the  airlines  should  not 
be    run    by    the    railroads,    nor    should 
the  airlines  be  allowed  to  rim  the  rail- 
roads.    In    other    words,    one    form    of 
transportation  should  not  be  allowed  to 
determine  what  development  should  be 
made  of  another  form  of  transportation. 
That  is  also  true  of  water  transE>orta- 
tion    and    all    the    others.    All    of    us 
realize  that  limitations  to  preserve  com- 
petition have  been  imposed  even  in  con- 
r.ection  with  the  Panama  Canal. 

But  in  this  case  the  companies  which 
already  have  established  cables  and  radio 
communications  across  the  seas,  and 
have  made  large  investments  in  that 
connection,  would  be  allowed,  by  means 
of  the  bill,  t-o  form  a  great  consortium — 
which  would  be  directly  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  were  it  not  for  this 
bill — to  establish  and  run  a  satellite  com- 
munication sy.<;tem  which  of  course  will 
be  in  competition  with  the  facilities 
those  companies  now  have,  and  will  con- 
stitute a  better  facility.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  what  incentive  would  there 
really  be  for  AT.  &  T.  to  develop  a  great 
international  satellite  communication 
system  if  it  would  make  obsolete  the  vast 
investment  AT.  &  T.  now  has  in  cables? 
The  same  question  may  be  asked  in  re- 
gard to  RCA  and  the  other  international 
communication  carriers. 

No,  Mr  President,  there  would  be  no 
incentive  for  the  existing  carriers  to  de- 
velop the  new  system.  After  all,  we  must 
consider  the  facts  of  human  nature.  The 
railroads  do  not  have  the  proper  incen- 
tive to  develop  the  airlines;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  that  once  again  we  would  be  caught 
in  a  second-class  or  third-class  posi- 
tion— as  we  were  on  another  unfortunate 
occasion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  quc.-tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  thank  would 
happen  if  an  inventor  called  on  the 
Standard    Oil    Co.    of    New    Jersey    or 


any  other  great  oil  company  and  pre- 
sented to  it  a  patent  which  he  had  ob- 
tained for  a  new  carburetor  which  would 
cause  an  automobile  to  travel  10  times 
as  far  as  it  presently  goes  on  a  single 
gallon  of  gasoline?  Does  the  Senator 
think  such  a  corporation  should  be  ex- 
pected to  cheer  for  it  and  undertake  to 
put  it  into  operation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment? 

Mr.  KEFAin^ER.  Of  course  not.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  company  would  bury 
it  as  far  underground  as  it  possibly  could. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  that 
event,  would  it  not  seem  likely  tliat  the 
company  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  close 
the  door  to  the  office,  tear  up  the  blue- 
prints of  the  invention,  and  throw  the  in- 
ventor out  of  the  office? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Well,  that  has  hap- 
pened before,  as  tiie  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana know.<;.  Even  though  a  company 
has  had  great  technological  improve- 
ments in  its  hands,  yet  because  the  com- 
pany did  not  want  its  existing  equip- 
ment to  be  made  obsolete,  it  did  not  bring 
out  the  new  improvements.  The  A,T. 
&  T.  has  done  that.  In  the  hearings 
held  before  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  some  25 
paees  of  testimony  are  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  new  technological  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  telephones  and 
other  equipment  which  were  held  off  the 
market  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  the 
very  company  which  would  have  the 
dominant  position  in  connection  with 
the  satellite  communication  system  re- 
tard the  development  of  the  dial  tele- 
phone system? 

Mr.  KEFAU\''ER.  Yes.  and  also  the 
French  telephone. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that 
company  also  held  that  back  for  a  long 
time.  Can  the  Senator  from  Tcrmessee 
tell  me  why  it  might  have  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  company  to  do  that? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  was  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  do  that  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  would  be  to  its  advantage  to  re- 
tard the  development  of  a  really  effective 
international  communication  satellite 
system — because  it  had  the  other  sys- 
tem in  use  and  wished  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum use  and  benefit  from  it  before  it 
developed  something  better.  That  is 
only  human  nature,  after  all. 

Already  we  see  the  AT.  &  T.  and  some 
of  the  other  companies  calling  the  new 
system  "oiily  another  cable,  a  cable  to 
the  sky."  They  dare  not  talk  about  the 
great  benefits  which  it  would  give  man- 
kind. The  ones  not  connected  with  the 
companies  whose  equipment  would  be 
made  obsolete  are  the  ones  who  see  the 
very  great  benefits  which  can  come  to 
the  world  from  this  new  system. 

After  all,  the  development  of  the  new 
system  involves  a  situation  similar  to 
that  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy,  which  has  very 
great  future  possibilities  in  terms  of  fuel, 
energy,  and  heat.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  haj^pened  to  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  if  that  work  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  very  fine  people 
in  the  oil  business  and  the  electrical 
business.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  wanted  to  develop  it  as  rapidly  as 
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possible  in  order  to  make  a  cheap  source 
of  fuel  readily  available. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  again  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
Di'^K  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Loui-siana? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  ex- 
isting communications  carriers  to  own 
stock  in  the  new  corporation  provide 
them  with  a  method  by  which  they  could 
get  together  in  the  same  room  and,  in 
addition  to  discussing  the  business  of 
the  new  corporation,  perhaps  also  could 
discuss  how  they  might  be  able  to  con- 
spire to  keep  high  the  rates  for  inter- 
national telephone  service  and  other 
services? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  the  bill  pro- 
vides them  with  a  built-in  method  by 
which  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  enter  into  predatory  agreements  and 
practices  to  stifle  competition  in  many, 
many  ways.  I  do  not  wish  to  point  a 
finger  at  any  particular  one  and  say  he 
would  do  it;  but  all  of  us  know  that  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  most  particular  in  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  the  officials  of  these  vari- 
ous companies  from  getting  together  for 
any  business  purpose.  It  does  that  on 
the  theory  that  in  that  event,  other  mat- 
ters would  be  discussed  by  them. 

So  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  quite 
correct  in  suggesting  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  built-in  opportunity  for  conspir- 
acy and  other  price-fixing  practices. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  very  un- 
usual that  printed  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Space  Committee,  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  other  com- 
mittees which  have  held  lengthy  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  this  matter,  do 
not  seem  to  be  available  and  on  the  desks 
of  Senators.  This  subject  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one:  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  testimony  which  the  witnesses 
have  given,  when  we  do  not  have  the 
hearings  available.  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  for  that;  it  is  a  very  unusual 
situation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out  that  various  com- 
panies, including  the  A.T.  &  T.,  have  pur- 
posely held  off  the  market  improved 
technological  developments.  Judge  Lee 
Loevinger,  head  of  the  Antitrust  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  testified  at 
great  length  about  this  matter.  His 
testimony  begins  on  page  34  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  continues  for  approximately 
2.5  pages.  He  discussed  case  after  case 
in  which  that  happened.  That  testimony 
was  given  by  him  before  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana !  Mr.  Long]  ;  it  is  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  In  his  testimony.  Judge 
Lopvinger  cited  fact  and  example;  and 
I  have  followed  the  testimony  given  at 
the  hearings,  and  I  have  not  heard  any 
denial  that  such  practices  have  been  fol- 


lowed by  the  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  other 
companies  mentioned  by  Judge  Loev- 
inger. 

At  one  point  in  his  testimony  at  the 
hearings.  Judge  Loevinger  said : 

Actually,  our  experience  in  the  RCA-Gen- 
eral  Electric-A.T.  &  T.  dlvlsion-of-fields 
agreement  is  that  this  was  a  substantial 
Impediment  to  Inventiveness,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  devices  and  to  the  fullest 
exploitation  of  American  research  and 
Ingenuity. 

Personally.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  at  least 
part  of  the  tardiness  of  this  country  in  de- 
veloping the  control  systems  and  the  tech- 
niques for  space  technology  In  relation  to 
Russia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  at^rce- 
ments  have  hobbled  American  indu.stry  and 
that  we  have  not  gotten  the  best  beiieflt-s  cut 
of  our  competitive  system  by  permitting  free 
competition  between  our  best  scientists  and 
our  best  laboratories. 

He  goes  on  to  cite  case  and  example. 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  testified  before  the  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  same  matter.  Let 
us  see  what  Mr.  Katzenbach  .said,  as 
appears  on  pae:e  412  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee: 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Before  that.  sir.  where 
you  said  I  had  said  this  was  their  purpose. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  in  the  jx)sltlon  of  putting 
any  kind  of  motivation  of  that  kind  upon 
any  witness  that  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman  treading  back  Mr  Katzen- 
bach's  testimony  I  :  "A  corporation  owned 
and  controlled  entirely  by  existing  commu- 
nications companies,  with  their  v;LSt  liive.<;t- 
ment  in  present  equipment,  unavoidably  has 
a  possible  motivation  to  lag  in  the  develop- 
ment and  actual  use  of  means  for  making 
their  present  equipment  ob.solete." 

Then  he  went  on  to  describe  this  in 
more  detail: 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  will  stand 
by  that  statement.  I  think  It  unavoidably 
does  have  a  p>ossibIe  motivation.  I  don't  see 
how  this  can  be  avoided.  That  is  what  I 
meant  by  unavoidable. 

There  is  another  important  matter 
about  the  question  of  obsolescence.  The 
A.T.  &  T.,  by  its  Telstar  and  its  establish- 
ing ground  stations  costing  millions  of 
dollars,  one  of  which  was  erected  in 
Maine  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  one  in  New  Jer- 
sey by  I.T.  &  T..  I  believe,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  its  witnesses  before  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission,  by  its  plans 
such  as  have  been  announced  by  alumni 
of  the  A.T.  &  T.  who  are  working  in  a!,'en- 
cies  of  the  Government,  is  making  an  ef- 
fort, in  pursuance  of  conditions  .set  out 
in  the  bill,  to  be  committed  to  the  low- 
orbit  Telstar  type  of  satellite,  which  will 
have  an  orbit  of  about  6.000  miles. 

It  means  that  between  here  and  Eu- 
rope 40  satellites  would  be  sent  up,  which 
would  be  going  around  the  earth  in  fast 
orbit.  In  order  to  have  a  world  system, 
they  would  have  to  have  240  or  more 
satellites. 

It  means  ^  also.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  sent  up  the  satellites  would  have  to 
build  the  most  expcn.sive  type  of  ground 
stations,  costing  at  the  present  time  at 
least  $15  million,  in  order  to  "catch"  a 
satellite  when  it  comes  within  reach, 
follow  it  fcr  10  or  15  minutes,  have  some 
method  for  letting  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  know  we  "had"  the  satellite  at 


that  particular  time,  then  tracing  back 
and  "catching  '  another  one.  with  all  the 
problems  of  letting  people  in  Ghana,  for 
example,  or  people  in  a  nation  in  South 
America  or  in  Asia,  know  which  satellite 
we  were  on  at  a  particular  time. 

In  many  respects,  even  to  a  layman, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  going  to 
be  the  ultimate  system. 

The  most  thoughtful  witnesses  who 
have  testified  before  the  various  commit- 
tees say  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
ultimate  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
General  Samoff,  of  RCA.  said  that  by 
the  time  they  got  that  system  built,  it 
would  be  obsolete.  They  know  it.  It  is 
never  going  to  be  the  international  satel- 
lite system,  because  it  is  too  expensive, 
not   feasible,  and  will  not  do  the  job. 

All  the  thoughtful  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied that  the  system  that  will  do  the  job 
will  be  the  syncom  system,  which  will 
be  the  one  with  a  satellite  in  orbit  at 
22,300  miles,  rotating  around  the  earth 
at  the  same  relative  speed,  so  that  the 
relative  position  of  each  will  be  fixed, 
and  ^o  that  one  satellite  will  cover  90  per- 
cent of  the  communications  sy.stems  of 
the  world,  and  three  satellites  will  cover 
the  entire  world. 

This  system,  it  is  reported,  is  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  working  on.  The 
Jajjanese  have  said  they  expect  to  broad- 
cast the  Olympics  in  1964  by  a  commu- 
nications satellite  system. 

A  great  many  witnesses,  particularly 
those  from  Hughes,  where  they  have  been 
working  on  a  high  orbit  .system,  syncom. 
have  testified  that  they  have  made 
Mark  I.  and  now  have  a  contract  with 
NASA  for  Mark  II.  They  have  said  that 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year  they  can 
perfect  the  system.  We  have  the  rockets 
to  put  them  in  orbit.  The  satellites  will 
have  1,200  channels.  The  ground  sta- 
tions will  not  cost  anything  like  what 
it  will  cost  for  the  other  system. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  this  bill  passed 
and  a  corporation  under  the  dominance 
of  AT.  &  T.  and  other  companies  be- 
came committed  to  the  low  altitude  sys- 
tem, the  agencies  of  Government  having 
pushed  in  that  direction,  the  high  al- 
titude system  having  been  disparaged, 
as  it  has  been  by  some  alumni  of  these 
comi)anies  now  in  Government  agencies. 
It  Will  take  a  tremendous  investment  to 
have  240  satellites  in  low  orbit.  Not  only 
would  there  be  a  tremendous  investment, 
but  a  waste  of  the  rocket  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Then  a.ssume  it  developed,  as  it  will 
develop,  that  the  Soviets  had  a  syncom 
system.  Wliere  would  that  leave  us? 
It  would  leave  us  at  the  bottom  again. 
We  would  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  breakthrough  and  the  technical 
advancement  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
ahead  today. 

Mr.  President,  logically,  does  anyone 
think  that  the  companies  would  abandon 
all  the  investments  they  have  six>nt  so 
much  money  on  for  a  low  altitude  sys- 
tem, without  getting  their  money  out  of 
it^  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  force  them  to  go  to  another  system. 
There  is  fuzzy  language  about  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  hav- 
in:;  Jurisdiction  over  technical  aspects  of 
the  system.     "Technical   a.spects"   does 


not  mean  the  system  itself.  So  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  least  should  retain 
the  right  to  determine  what  kind  of  sys- 
tem It  will  be.  That  is  why  this  question 
is  so  important.  It  is  important  that 
not  once  again  we  be  second  or  third, 
which  is  what  we  will  be  if  we  allow  the 
corporations  that  have  no  public  inter- 
est, but  which  are  interested  in  saving 
and  securing  their  own  investments,  to 
be  in  control  of  this  great  new  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulator  in  the 
public  interest  of  many  aspects  of  the 
program,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
would  be  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  Commissioners  are 
fine  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparge 
them  or  their  employees,  many  of  whom 
are  quite  devoted.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  however,  in 
the  28  years  of  its  existence,  has  never 
regulated  the  A.T.  &  T.  It  has  never 
carried  through  a  rate  case  domestically. 

Unless  there  is  something  which  it  has 
done  recently,  in  asking  for  some  papers. 
It  has  never  undertaken  to  regulate 
A.T.  k  T.  or  any  other  carrier  on  inter- 
national or  across-the-ocean  rates. 

It  has  never  shown  the  spirit  to  regu- 
late. 

These  deficiencies  are  admitted  by  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  has  allowed  AT.  &  T. 
and  the  other  corporations  to  buy  from 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries  the  hardware 
or  the  fixtures  which  go  into  their  op- 
erations without  ever  making  a  cost 
study  as  to  whether  the  parent  company 
was  paying  the  subsidiary  a  reasonable 
or  an  excessive  price. 

Why  should  we  expect  to  have  regula- 
tion in  the  public  interest,  after  a  record 
of  this  kind?  It  is  ti-ue  that  we  will  not 
get  it.  If  the  Commission  cannot  de- 
termine what  a  domestic  rate  ought  to 
be.  how  can  it  determine  what  a  satellite 
communication  rate  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
regulation  we  should  have  if  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  a  success. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
the  bill.  I  am  concerned  about  the  little 
suppliers  of  hardware,  the  little  manu- 
facturing plants  which  manufacture 
electrical  equipment.  The  only  protec- 
tion they  will  get  is  what  the  FCC  might 
give  them. 

There  is  some  general  language  in  the 
bill  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
moting of  competition  in  the  supplying  of 
materials,  and  that  there  might  be  com- 
petitive bidding,  if  it  is  thought  desirable. 
Competitive  bidding  is  possible  now.  but 
the  FCC  has  never  forced  any  communi- 
cations carrier  to  use  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  FCC  admits  it  is  not  an  anti- 
trust agency.  It  has  no  expertise  in 
regard  to  protecting  small  manufac- 
turers. It  has  no  enforcement  agency 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

We  should  know.  no\i'.  that  unle.ss  the 
little  manufacturer  becomes  a  subsidiary 
of  one  of  the  large  international  carriers 
he  will  not  get  any  of  this  business. 
There  will  not  be  any  business  for  the 
little  manufacturers.     That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
that    we   realize   another   thing   that   is 


sought  to  be  done.  These  companies 
could  not  form  such  a  consortium  with- 
out exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  bill  would  carve  out  a  great  chunk 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  so  far  as  the 
communications  systems  are  concerned, 
to  permit  them  to  do  what  otherwise 
they  could  not  do  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  That  is  not  a  healthy  thing.  We 
have  a  hard  enough  time  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws.  We  have  a  hard  enough 
time  getting  competition,  without  hav- 
ing the  Government  itself  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  big  monopoly  involving  this 
veiy  important  communications  field. 
That  matter  needs  to  be  restudied  and 
thought  over.  It  involves  foreign  affairs. 
It  involves  the  United  Nations.  It  in- 
volves international  agreements.  It 
ought  to  be  thought  about  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  ought  to  be  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  think  the  public  generally  is  entitled 
to  have  more  information  about  what  is 
proposed.  There  has  been  precious  lit- 
tle published  in  the  news  media.  I  am 
not  blaming  anybody  for  that.  I  know 
the  good  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  media  have 
presented  their  stories,  but  somehow  or 
other  not  very  much  gets  into  print  or 
into  the  news  media  about  the  objections 
to  this  monstrous  bill.  I  think  the  pub- 
lic needs  to  know  more  about  it.  The 
public  needs  to  know  it  is  proposed  to  give 
away  the  biggest  asset  I  have  ever  known 
to  be  given  away  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  get  anything  back  from  the 
giveaway 

The  public  needs  to  know  that  this  is 
the  way  to  be  sure  not  to  get  ahead  in 
the  space  communications  satellite  field. 
The  public  needs  to  know  that,  if  we 
wish  to  have  an  international  communi- 
cations satellite  carrier,  this  is  the  best 
way  not  to  get  it.  The  public  also  needs 
to  know  that  this  would  violate  the  his- 
torical principles  of  Government,  by  al- 
lowing companies  to  join  together  when 
they  ought  to  be  competing  with  one  an- 
other in  the  same  field. 

The  communications  systems  of  most 
nations  of  the  world  are  govemmentally 
owned  and.  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  communications  for  our  earth 
satellites  is  being  undertaken  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  exclusively.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  role 
which  the  United  Nations  might  eventu- 
ally play  in  connection  with  the  satel- 
lite communications  system.  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  the  President  should 
consider  what  role  the  United  Nations 
might  eventually  play,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  language  to  that  effect 
be  included  in  the  bill  creating  the 
agency  which  would  own  and  operate  the 
U.S.  portion  of  a  satellite  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  deletion 
of  the  language  relating  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  worldwide  communications.  If  there 
is  any  danger  that  the  wording  of  the 
original  bill  would  prove  offensive  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  any  of  the  member 
nations,  then  the  language  could  be 
changed  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunder- 


standing. It  is  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  feel  sure,  to  try  to  tell  the 
United  Nations  what  its  role  should  be. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  Nation  can  only  gain  through  any 
cooperation  among  nations  of  the  world 
which  we  can  stimulate  or  encourage. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  effort  to  achieve  better 
working  international  relations  with  re- 
gard to  communications  satellite  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  problems  relating  to 
weather  satellites  and  the  use  of  both 
satellites  for  mapping  and  oceanographic 
services,  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
necessity  for  such  considerations. 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  deserves  comment  at  this 
time.  Subsection  iai<6)  of  section  201 
provides  that  the  President  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  for 
such  general  governmental  purposes  as 
do  not  require  a  separate  communica- 
tions satellite  system  to  meet  the  unique 
governmental  needs.  Some  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  language  in  this  section 
are  pointed  out  in  the  minority  views  in 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  The  comments 
on  this  section  in  the  minority  \1ews  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  be  foun<.  on 
page  55  of  the  report.  I  commend  them 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Grovernment  will  be 
the  principal  user  of  this  service.  In 
my  opinion,  language  was  put  in  the  bill 
to  insure  that  the  Government  use  would 
be  at  high  commercial  rates  under  the 
sateUite  system  of  the  corporation. 

Not  only  is  the  Grovernment  asked  to 
give  away  the  satellite  communications 
system,  to  give  av.ay  that  which  the  tax- 
payers will  pay  for.  but  also  the  Gk)vern- 
ment  is  to  get  no  preference,  no  reduced 
rates,  no  consideration  whatsoever  in  re- 
gard to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  messages  the  Government 
must  send  internationally  across  the 
oceans  everywhere. 

Mr.  Ed  Murrow  appeared  before  one 
of  the  committees.  He  said  that  the 
rates  which  are  tc  be  charged  would  be 
prohibitive  for  the  use  by  the  USIA.  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  preference 
given  to  the  Government,  so  that  their 
Agency  could  communicate  with  people 
as  well  as  with  representatives  of  USIA 
in  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  whole  thing  is 
to  be  given  away,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
given  back,  not  even  a  preferential  rate. 

The  bill  also  would  try  to  discourage 
the  Government  from  using  for  its  own 
purposes,  for  ordinary  messages,  any 
military  satellite  which  in  the  future 
might  be  placed  ii:  orbit  and  have  used 
capacity. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  President  take 
all  necessary  step.s  to  insure  that  the 
facilitie.':  of  a  commercial  satellite  system 
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be  available  to  the  Government  to  meet 
its  needs.  The  Government  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  our  existing  ccmmunica- 
tions  facilities,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national. The  Government  will,  of 
course,  be  one  of  the  principal  users,  if 
not  the  largest  single  user,  of  the  com- 
munications facilities  provided  by  an 
operational  satellite  system.  In  the  case 
of  a  satellite  communications  system,  it 
is  even  more  appropriate  that  the  facili- 
ties be  available  to  the  Government  since 
the  Government  has  financed  virtually 
all  of  the  research  and  development 
which  has  made  such  a  system  possible, 
and  it  ought  In  any  event  to  be  given  a 
reduced  rate. 

As  I  have  said,  that  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage which  relates  to  making  the  satel- 
lite S3'stem  available  to  the  Government 
is  fine,  but  now  let  us  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  language  in  this  section.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
insure  the  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
commercial  system  for  such  govern- 
mental purposes  as  do  not  require  a  sep- 
arate communications  system  to  meet 
unique  governmental  needs.  Obviously, 
this  covers  most  of  the  governmental 
communications  needs. 

The  only  exception  to  this  category 
would  probably  be  classified  military  in- 
formation.    In    some   instances    unique 
governmental  needs  might  include  coded 
material  where  a  satellite  system  nor- 
mally   used    for    commercial    purposes 
would  be  inadequate,  or  for  certain  gov- 
ernmental   needs    antijamming    equip- 
ment might  be  necessary  in  a  satellite 
system.     Except    for   these    limitations, 
however,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  of  many 
communications  needs  which  would  fall 
outside  the  class  described  by  this  sec- 
tion.    What   this   apparently   means  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  commercial  satellite 
system  for  all  of  its  needs  irrespective  of 
whatever  communications  facilities  the 
Government  may  have  in  terms  of  its 
own   satellite   communications   systems. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  militaiy  needs 
will  require  the  establishment  of  at  least 
one  communications  satellite  system  by 
the  Government,  irrespective  of  what  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  any  commercial  organ- 
ization.    If  such  a  governmental  system 
is  in  existence,  it  would  require  compara- 
tively small   additional  expenditures  to 
expand  the  facilities  so  that  they  could 
handle  a  considerable  amount,  if  not  all, 
of  the  domestic  governmental  communi- 
cations needs  for  international,  as  well 
as  domestic  long  distance  communica- 
tions.    The      communications      carriers 
have   objected  very   strenuously   to  the 
idea  of  a  separate  governmental  system. 
In  the  past  the  carriers  have  found  gov- 
ernmental business  highly  profitable  and 
they  have  exerted  everj'  effort  to  insure 
that  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues  which    the   Government   provides. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  carriers 
exhibit  such  an  attitude.     Anyone  who  is 
in  business  to  make  money  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  his  best  efforts  to  retain 
one  of  his  best  and  most  important  cus- 
tomers. 

The  fact  that  the  communications 
carriers  are  interested  in  retaining  the 
Grovermnent's  communications  bu;>iness 


should  not  be  taken  as  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  a  statutory  provision  virtually 
requiring  the  Government  to  use  a  com- 
mercial system,  irrespective  of  its  own 
capacity  to  meet  governmental  needs. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  visualize  the  language 
of  section  201  ia>  (6)  being  used  to  justify 
governmental  use  of  the  commercial 
satellite  system  at  a  time  when  a  gov- 
emmentally  owned  system  has  communi- 
cations capacity  which  is  going  unused. 
The  private  carriers  are  already  receiv- 
ing a  tremendous  subsidy  under  this  bill 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  all  the  govern- 
mental expenditures  for  satellite  com- 
munications and  space  technology  will  be 
the  only  thing  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  carriers  to  get  into  the  satclhte  com- 
munications business  at  all.  Certainly, 
having  put  them  in  business,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  obligated  to  in- 
sure their  continued  financial  success  by 
means  of  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernmental business. 

Mr.  President,,  if  this  language  is  re- 
tained in  the  bill,  it  will  represent  a  tre- 
mendous victor:-'  for  the  communications 
carriers.  Ther(>  can  be  no  justification 
for  such  language  except  that  it  is  an 
effort  intended  to  free  the  private  satel- 
lite corporation  from  the  possibility  of 
any  competition  for  Government  busi- 
ness. Notice,  however,  that  the  possible 
exception  is  in  the  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  able  to  provide  services  for 
itself.  The  piivate  corporation  itself 
will  have  an  exclusive  monopoly  over 
commercial  satellite  operations  so  that 
there  will  be  no  competition  from  any 
other  private  source.  Tliis  language 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition from  any  source  whatsoever  and 
could  have  the  effect  of  severely  limiting 
the  Government's  choice  of  alternative 
means  of  communications  and  could  also 
increase  prices  to  the  Government  for 
necessary  communications  services.  I 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  would  con- 
tend that  this  language  is  necessary  as 
a  protection  for  the  Government  or  to 
insure  that  the  President  directs  the 
Government  to  secure  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  n.eans  of  communications. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  decisions  of  that 
sort  in  the  publ  c  interest  without  having 
statutory  direc:ion  in  language  like  we 
have  before  us  in  this  section  of  the  bill. 
In  fact,  the  language  of  this  section  is 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  direct  the 
President  or  suggest  to  him  that  he  use 
the  commercial  satellite  system  when  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  that  system  than  to  use 
its  own  facilities,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  particular  language  is  singularly 
inappropriate  s.nd  represents  unu.'^ually 
poor  draftsmar.ship,  and  it  ought  to  be 
stricken. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  some  of  the  problems 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  role  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Ad- 
ministration in  the  satellite  corporation. 
For  several  yea.-s  now  NASA  has  had  an 
extensive  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  satellite  communications. 
NASA's  budget  for  satellite  communica- 
tions has  grown  year  by  year  with  little 


sign  of  any  decreases  in  the  near  future. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1960  NASA  had  a 
total  budget  of  $523.6  million.  Of  that 
anx)unt  $3.1  million  was  appropriated  for 
space  communications.  The  following 
year,  fiscal  1961,  NASA's  total  budget  was 
$964  nullion.  Of  that,  a  total  of  $29.5 
million  was  allocated  to  space  communi- 
cations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  the  fine  and  detailed 
statement  he  is  making  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  bill.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  should  refuse  to  allow  commit- 
tees to  meet  while  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
sion in  order  that  Senators  may  come  to 
the  Chamber  to  hear  the  arguments  on 
the  pending  measure.  When  I  entered 
the  Chamber  a  minute  or  two  ago,  the 
only  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
my  friend's  excellent  argument  in  op- 
ixxsition  to  the  bill  were  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KefauvehI.  who  is 
making  the  current  speech,  and  the  Pre- 
.siding  Officer,  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI.  As  I 
make  these  remarks,  the  other  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  J,  who  is 
equally  int<^rested  in  the  defeat  of  the 
bill,  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
tiiere  are  now  four  Senators  present  in 
the  Chamber,  all  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
the  inea-surc.  Yet  it  is  suggested  that 
the  nile  which  permits  any  Senator  to 
object  to  the  meeting  of  the  committees, 
v.hich  has  been  invoked  with  the  thought 
that  Senators  would  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  hear  the  argument,  is  a 
sensible  rule.  I  note  for  the  record 
that  the  important  argument  being  made 
by  my  friend  is  being  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  Senators  who  agree  with 
him.  and  there  is  not  a  single  Senator 
pre.'ent  who  disagrees  and  who  might  be 
convinced. 

Tills  shows  tlie  utter  folly  of  thinking 
that  if  we  refuse  to  j^ermit  committees 
to  meet.  Senators  will  come  to  tlic  floor. 
I  note  the  presence  of  one  more  Senator, 
the  distin;,'uished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young].  I  do  not  know  how 
he  stands  on  the  bill;  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  knows.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  come  to  the 
Chamber  to  be  convmced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  thought  it  impor- 
tant for  me  to  make  this  observation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor lias  made  tlie  ixjint.  I  do  not  know 
if  any  committees  are  meeting  today.  I 
believe  all  meetings  were  supposed  to 
have  been  objected  to  except  some  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  exactly  my 
point:  Wlietlier  committees  meet  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  Senators  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  might  even 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  them  to 
tile  floor  if  committees  were  not  meeting 
and  we  had  some  live  quorum  calls. 
That  might  bring  some  other  Senators 
to    the    floor.     The    Senator    remarked 
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about  the  fact  that  the  five  of  us  on  the 
floor  now  are  opposed  to  the  bill.  This 
might  be  a  good  time  to  make  a  motion 
to  table  the  bill. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  suspect  that  that 
would  result  in  some  drastic  scurrying 
about. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves that  that  might  be  a  way  of  get- 
ting more  Senators  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  mii.'ht  be  a  way  of 
getting  more  Senators  to  the  floor.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  although  peihaps  if  he  would 
shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment  we  might  be 
able  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  might  have  to 
resort  to  some  such  course  of  action  as  a 
motion  to  table  the  bill.  Perhaps  in  that 
way  we  will  be  able  to  get  more  Senators 
to  the  floor  to  listen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  note  for  the 
record  that  while  we  were  talking  an- 
other Senator  came  and  left.  A  second 
Senator  has  come  in  and  is  about  to 
leave.  This  is  about  what  happens  in 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  when  important  speeches  are  be- 
ing made  on  important  legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator.  I  am  sure  that 
the  American  people  will  know  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  one  of  these  days. 
If  the  bill  is  passed,  they  will  realize 
what  a  job  has  been  done  on  them,  what 
a  giveaway  of  their  taxpayers  develop- 
ment has  been  accomjjlished,  and  how 
we  may  not  have  a  successful  communi- 
cation satellite  system.  Then  perhaps 
more  Senators  will  be  interested  in  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  what,  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  jun  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  but  who  are  not 
physically  present,  I  slaould  like  to  join 
in  deploring  the  poor  attendance  at  the 
debates  in  the  Senate;.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  suggest  th.=it  there  are  some 
reasons  for  it.  First,  for  the  moment, 
for  this  particular  instance,  no  time  is 
set  aside  for  Senators  and  their  guests, 
with  whom  we  are  frequently  honored, 
to  have  lunch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
entered  the  Chamber  after  having  fin- 
ished lunch,  as  did  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Second.  The  demands  on  the  time  of 
Senators  are  utterly  enormous,  not  only 
with  respect  to  study,  committee  work, 
conferences  with  departments  of  the 
Government,  but  also  with  respect  to 
visiting  with  literally  thousands  of  con- 
stituents who  visit  the  Capitol  monthly. 
In  some  way  the  Senate  should  devise 
methods  of  improving  i,he  attendance  on 
debate  on  the  fioor.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  very  practical  ways  to  approach 
it  is  to  have  a  period  of  time  when 
Senators  can  engstge  in  the  necessary 
human  act  of  obtaining  a  little  food  and 
nourishment.  But  this  would  be  only 
one  of  the  ways. 

I  agree  that  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  is  making  a  very  able  address, 
one  from  which  the  er  tire  Senate  would 
profit  if  it  gave  it  their  attention. 


Fortunately  the  speech  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  most  Senators  peruse 
the  Record. 

Since  this  colloquy  began,  a  colleague 
of  ours  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SymingtonI,  has  en- 
tered the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  de- 
bate. Only  10  minutes  ago  he  was  sit- 
ting near  me  in  the  Senate  dining  room 
with  some  guests.  Since  he  has  entered, 
I  should  Uke  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
important  objections  to  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently drawn — and  I  think  it  is  the  most 
serious  objection  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— is  that  the  bill  proposes  to  make 
a  private  corporation  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  conducting  negotia- 
tions and  entering  into  agreements, 
which  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  before  the  satellite  communica- 
tions system  can  come  into  effect. 

The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  President 
would  have  provided  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  conduct  these  negotiations 
with  other  nations.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  do  not  understand,  this  provi- 
sion was  stricken  from  the  bill.  If  the 
system  comes  into  being.  It  can  come  into 
being  only  through  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  with  many  na- 
tions, in  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  global 
communications  network.  Unless  agree- 
ments are  entered  into,  we  can  com- 
municate only  with  ourselves  so  far  as 
this  satellite  is  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  Inasmuch  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  had  inter- 
rupted the  very  able  address  which  my 
senior  colleague  was  making.  I  thought 
I  should  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Kin^AUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  observation  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. He  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  important  omissions  in  the 
pending  bill,  and  on  a  proposal  which 
has  no  parallel  in  American  history, 
which  cannot  be  successful.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional satellite  communications  system 
unless  the  sovereign  Government  of  the 
United  States  negotiates  treaties  with 
other  nations.  We  cannot  delegate  that 
authority  to  a  private  corporation,  or  to 
anyone  else.  We  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  would  sanc- 
tion It.  I  do  not  believe  governments  of 
other  nations  would  be  anxious  to  ne- 
gotiate with  it. 

As  to  what  the  Senator  said  about 
Senators  not  being  here.  I  agree  with 
him.  We  do  have  many  other  duties. 
Senators  are  hard  pressed  for  time. 

However,  I  have  talked  with  a  great 
many  Senators  who  are  not  on  any  of 
the  committees  which  have  considered 
the  bill  and  who  did  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  the  testimony  before 
the  Space  Committee,  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  or  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  MonoF>oly  Subcommittee. 
There  is  a  lack  of  full  understanding  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  what  it 
does  to  us,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  foreign  policy,  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  a  real  system. 
These  things  are  not  fully  understood 
by  a  great  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 
So  for  that  reason  I  hope  that  they 


will  find  time  to  come  to  the  Chamber, 
engage  in  colloquy,  and  listen  to  the  de- 
bate as  much  as  possible.  I  thought 
the  speech  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  was 
a  remarkable  analysis  of  the  bill  and  one 
of  the  finest  presentations  I  have  heard 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Yet  he  suffered  about  the  same  plight 
I  have  experienced  today  by  having  few 
Senators  present  to  listen  to  his  excellent 
address. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  comments  made 
by  the  able  Senators  from  Tennessee, 
both  with  respect  to  the  objections  to 
the  bill  and  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  Senators  to 
come  to  the  Chamber  and  participate  in 
debate.  I  appreciate  how  difficult  that 
is.  in  view  of  the  many  other  duties  of 
Senators. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  under  pres- 
ent, modern  conditions  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  have  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  come  to  the  Chamber  to  listen 
to  debate,  except  immediately  preceding 
a  critical  vote.  At  that  time  they  are 
willing  to  come. 

It  is  possible  for  Senators  of  like  mind 
to  organize  a  colloquy,  such  as  the  one 
which  is  now  taking  place  on  the  bill, 
although  this  particular  colloquy  hap- 
pens not  to  have  been  organized.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  in- 
duce Senators  having  different  points 
of  view  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and 
engage  in  debate  unless  it  is  almost  by 
accident.  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  should  walk  into  the  Chamber 
at  this  moment.  I  suspect,  knowing  him 
as  I  do,  that  he  would  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
as  he  did  the  other  day  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  But  such  debates  oc- 
cur rarely,  and  tisually  by  accident. 

My  final  point  is  that  it  does  no  good 
to  have  a  series  of  live  quorum  calls,  be- 
cause by  the  time  the  Presiding  Officer 
announces  that  a  quorum  is  present,  a 
quorum  is  no  longer  present.  There  was 
a  quorum  call  earlier,  which  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  desired  to  have 
made  "live,"  and  it  was.  I  was  one  of 
the  last  Senators  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Within  60  seconds  of  the  time  I  entered 
the  Chamber,  the  Presiding  Officer  an- 
nounced that  a  quorum  was  present.  He 
must  do  that  under  our  tradition;  but 
a  quorum  was  not  present.  Not  more 
than  15  or  20  Senators  were  in  the 
Chamber  at  that  time.  Within  the  next 
5  minutes,  10  or  15  of  them  had  left  the 
Chamber. 

I  raise  this  point  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Presiding 
Officer  well  know,  I  have  the  strong  view 
that  unless  and  until  drastic  changes  can 
be  made  in  the  Senate  rules,  it  will  never 
be  possible  to  accomplish  our  business 
expeditiously.  We  can  never  get  through 
our  workload  which  is  required  in  the 
public  interest,  and  we  shall  be  unable 
to  get  Senators  to  return  to  the  fine 
tradition  of  the  Senate  which  prevailed 
in  the  days  when,  in  fact,  this  was  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
The  Senate  has  stopped  deliberating,  ex- 
cept for  perhaps  a  hall  hour  before  a 
critical  vote. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  KEFAUVKR.  Regretfully.  I  must 
agree  with  the  statement  the  Senator  has 
made.  He  is  substantially  correct.  It  is 
a  gieat  disappointment  that  conditions 
are  as  they  are.  The  Senate  is  an  able 
body.  Some  people  have  the  idea  that 
we  are  m  the  Chamber  deliberating  all 
the  time.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  devise 
some  rules  or  methods  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  more  Senators  to  be 
in  attendance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  have  devised 
such  rules,  but  unfortunately  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  does 
not  agree. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to 
tr>',  as  he  usually  does. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  the  Chamber.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  Senator's  colleagues  are  in 
the  dining  room,  entertaining  guests. 
Others  are  in  their  offices,  attending  to 
hea\-y  correspondence.  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  display 
discourtesy  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see as  he  makes  his  very  forceful  speech 
on  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  not  suggested 
that.  The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  experienced  the  same  situ- 
ation. It  seems  that  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  discuss  a  bill  at  length  in  these 
days  finds  few  Senators  present. 

Mr.  DWOR^.HAK.  That  is  the  point 
I  wished  to  make.  I  feel  certain  that 
every  Senator  is  interested  in  this 
highly  controversial  bill,  particularly 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  serve 
on  the  committee  which  has  held  the 
hearings  and  deliberated  on  the  bill. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  read 
with  extreme  interest  tomorrow  morn- 
ing in  the  Congression-al  Record;  and 
also,  when  many  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  are  offered,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
attendance  of  Senators  and  a  vigorous 
debate  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  various  amendments.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  so.  What 
the  Senator  has  said  is  true.  When  the 
amendments  are  offered,  more  Senators 
probably  will  be  in  the  Chamber.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  amendments  are  to  be  vig- 
orously debated,  a  larger  attendance  of 
Senators  will  be  required  than  is  in  the 
Chamber  at  present. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  a  larger  attendance  of  Senators 
when  yea-and-nay  votes  are  to  be  taken 
on  the  various  amendments. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  read  in  the  Record  to- 
morrow morning  the  remarks  I  have 
made  today;  but  he  will  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  resuling,  as  things  are  going. 
Mr.  Piesldent,  I  observe  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  in  the 


Chamber.  Ajs  I  understand,  he  desires 
to  call  up  a  bill  of  an  emergency  nature 
having  to  do  with  stockpiling. 

Also,  I  observed  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  in  the  Chamber 
a  moment  ago.  I  understand  he  desires 
to  call  up  a  t»ill  relating  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  So  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cai;  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  MATERIALS 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  SYMTN^GTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1554,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  473. 

Mr.  KEFAL^ER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  presiding"  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from,  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  not  a  motion 
have  to  be  made  to  set  aside  the  pending 
business  and  return  it  to  the  calendar? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  Chair  asks  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  473)  providing 
the  express  approval  of  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  3(e>  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)),  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  materials  from  hhe 
national  stcK::kp;le 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  restate  his 
parliamentary  Lnquirj-? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  space  communications  satel- 
lite bill,  H.R.  11040.  As  I  understand. 
In  order  to  take  up  other  business,  a  mo- 
tion would  Iiave  to  be  made  to  set  aside 
the  pending  business  and  return  it  to  the 
calendar  before  the  new  business  could 
be  taken  up.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  moved  to  take 
up  other  proposed  legislation.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  motion  would  be  to  displace 
tiie  pending  business. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  will  happen 
to  the  pending  bill?  Will  it  be  returned 
to  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Amendments  to  the 
pending  bill,  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Loui.'^iana  I  Mr.  Long], 
was  the  pending  question.  If  and  when — 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  happen  at  any 
time  soon — a  motion  is  made  attain  to 
take  up  the  space  communications  bill 
and  have  it  become  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, will  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  still  be  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate,  or  will  action 
have  to  be  taken  de  novo? 

The _  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  and 
when  the  Senate   returns  to  the  con- 


sideration of  the  pending  bill,  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  will  not  die 
with  the  return  of  the  bill  to  the 
calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  .say,  frankly,  that  this  is  not  a 
very  logical  way  to  handle  an  important 
measure — to  have  the  debate  on  it  broken 
up  here  and  there  for  the  consideration 
of  other  measures.  However,  I  realize 
the  rmciTPJ'Cy  nature  of  some  of  them; 
and  the  proup  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
the  satellite  communications  bill  does 
not  wish  to  hold  up  the  other  functions 
of  Ih.e  Government.  So — althouc^h  with 
reluctance — we  are  not  oppo-^ed  to  the 
motion  to  have  the  Senate  take  up  the 
other  mea.sure.  HoT»,'cvcr,  we  do  not  w  ant 
this  action  regarded  as  a  precedent  for 
the  consideration  of  other  measures  from 
time  to  time  during  the  future  considera- 
tion of  the  satellite  communications  bill, 
if.  unfortunately,  it  should  be  brought 
up  nrain.  It  is  our  view  that  considera- 
tion of  the  bill— if  it  is  considered 
again — should  not  be  Interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  consideration  cf 
other  measures  wiiich  some  Senators 
miirht  wish  to  have  considered,  In.'^tead. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  some  of  these  measures  in- 
volve a  definite  deadline;  and  if  we  do 
not  meet  the  deadline,  of  cour.se  the 
Government  agency  involved  will  come 
to  a  standstill. 

As  I  stated  the  other  evening,  if  there 
v.-ero  some  prospect  of  disposing  with 
reasonable  promptness  of  the  satelhte 
communications  bill,  .so  that  thereafter 
we  could  di-'po.se  of  the  measures  which 
involve  a  June  30  deadline,  we  would 
not  wish  to  have  the  procedure  now  pro- 
posed fallowed.  But  the  other  measures 
referred  to  are  of  an  emergency  nature, 
and  there  is  no  great  contest  about  them. 
So  I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.s.sec. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
blame  me  for  the  bringin?  up  of  the 
satellite  communications  bill. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.    No,  indeed. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  able 
majority  leader  and  the  entire  leader- 
ship knew  that  when  they  had  the 
satellite  communications  bill  brought  up, 
the  debate  on  it  would  not  be  concluded 
within  a  week.  So  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  the  leadership  to  have  put 
over  the  consideration  of  the  satellite 
communications  bill  until  these  emer- 
gency mca.sures  were  acted  on. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  we  wish  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  situation. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  gain 
the  impression  that  this  action  should  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  consider- 
ation of  other  measures  from  time  to 
time  m  the  future,  as  replacements  for 
consideration  of  the  communications 
.satellite  bill,  in  the  event  that  bill  re- 
ceives future  consideration  by  this  body. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of   the  concurrent  resolution   (H.  Con. 
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Res.  473)  providinf;  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)),  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  materials  from 
the  national  stocki)ile. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  permitting  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution would  praiit  congres-sional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposal  by  the  General 
Services  Administiation  of  the  following 
materials: 

<a)  Approximately  440,246  pounds  of 
silk  noils; 

<b'  Approximatfly  96  short  tons  of 
91-percent  nickel  m  ingot  foi-m,  ap- 
proximately 4  short  tons  of  sintered 
nickel  powder  in  the  form  of  "cups,"  and 
approximately  9  snort  tons  of  cobalt  in 
rondelle  form  a\cra:;ing  97.9-pcrcent 
cobalt; 

(c>  Corda"c  fiter  con.sisting  of  ap- 
proximately 7,500  000  pounds  of  abaca 
fiber  and  approximately  10  million 
pounds  of  sisal  filler; 

(di  Approximately  3,500  lon,L'  tons  of 
vegetable  tannin.s — quebracho,  chestnut, 
and  wattle  cxtracs; 

(e)  Approximately  28,816  short  tons 
of  celestite; 

(f>  Approximately  4,471  troy  ounces 
of  platinum  scrap  and  a  quantity  of  non- 
ferrous  scrap  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 520  short  ^ons  of  brass,  74  short 
tons  of  silicon  b"onze  and  copper.  11 
short  ton.'^  of  ber>liium  copp:  r,  and  106 
short  tons  of  zinc  foil: 

(gi  Approximately  50.000  Ion  r  tons  of 
pig  tin: 

I  h  I  Approximately  155,676,000  pounds 
of  castor  oil: 

IV  Approximately  265  000  pounds  of 
cobalt  oxides,  and  approximately  5,500 
pounds  of  cobalt  carbor.ates: 

'j>  Approximately  1,890  Ion??  tons  of 
chromite  ore; 

(k)  Approximately  65,447  pounds — 
gross  weight — of  fcrrovanadium: 

il)  Approximately  63  short  tons  of 
ferromangane.se,  and  approximately  4'j 
si\OTt  tons  of  electrolytic  manganese 
metal; 

im»  Approximately  10  million  pounds 
of  contained  niccel  and  cobalt  in  the 
form  of  nickel  oxide  powder;  and 

(n'  Approximately  5  million  pounds 
of  molybdt  num. 

Under  the  basic  law  applicable  to  the 
national  stockpile ,  materials  that  are  in 
the  stockpile  mt  y  not  be  disposed  of 
without  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  materials  are  obsoles- 
cent. The  materials  that  are  the  subject 
of  this  rcsolutio:!  are  not  ob.solescent 
within  the  meani:ig  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpihng  Act  and 
thus  congressional  approval  is  required 
before  they  may  be  disposed  of. 

Seven  of  the  materials  that  are  cov- 
ered by  this  resolution  are  in  excess  of 
current  stockpile  objectives.  Tliese  ma- 
terials are  Silk  noiLs,  cordage  fiber,  veg- 
etable tannins,  tin,  castor  oil,  nickel 
oxide  powder,  and  molybdenum. 

The  other  seven  materials  do  not  meet 
stockpile  specification.  These  are  the 
nickel  items,  celestite.  nonferrous  and 
platinum  scrap,  cobalt  oxides  and  car- 


bonates, chromite  ore,  ferrovanadium. 
and  ferromanganese  and  electrolytic 
manganese  metal. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
conducted  a  hearing  on  this  resolution 
on  Monday.  June  11,  Copies  of  this  hear- 
ing are  available  in  the  Senate.  This 
hearinp,  and  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 473.  provide  some  details  on  each  of 
the  items  proposed  for  disposad,  includ- 
ing such  niformation  as  the  stockpile 
objective  for  each  item,  the  amount  now 
in  inventory,  the  amount  proposed  for 
disposal,  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  onyin,  and  some  indication  of 
current  market  price.>.  I  shall  not  discuss 
this  information  exhaustively  at  this 
lime  unle.'^s  a  Member  of  the  Senate  de- 
sires details  on  any  of  the  items  that 
would  be  authorized  for  disposal  by  the 
resolution.  I  should  point  out,  however, 
that  the  current  market  prices  as  shown 
in  the  summaries  for  each  item  were  the 
prices  on  March  31  of  this  year  and  that 
in  some  instances,  such  as  tin,  the  cur- 
rent market  price  has  declined  since 
this  information  was  compiled. 

The  acquisition  cost  of  all  the  ma- 
terials proposed  for  disposal  was  approxi- 
mately $177  6  million.  On  the  basis  of 
current  market  prices  it  is  expected  that 
the  Government  will  receive,  over  the 
varym'-i  periods  of  disposal  action,  more 
than  $160  million  from  the  sale  of  these 
materials. 

When  all  of  the.se  materials  are  sold 
the  Government  will  save  approximately 
$185,000  annually  and  storage  and  main- 
tenance expenses  that  are  now  being 
incurred. 

Mr.  President,  the  stockpile  law  re- 
quires that  proposed  disposal  plans  be 
fixed  "with  due  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  avoidable 
loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  released  and  the  protection 
of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
aaainst  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets." 

The  committee  report  sets  forth  the 
disposal  plan  that  was  proc>osed  for  each 
material  at  the  time  notice  of  the  in- 
tended dLsposal  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register, 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  dis- 
posal of  some  of  the  nickel  was  proposed 
in  January  1961.  before  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  office;  and  although 
everyone  agreed  to  getting  rid  of  this 
nickel,  it  has  taken  this  long  to  bring 
the  concurrent  resolution  before  the 
Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body 
to  avoid  a  construction  that  the  Congress 
was  passmg  on  the  adequacy  of  the  spe- 
cific proposal  plans.  The  form  of  the 
resolution  is  to  grant  congressional  ap- 
proval to  the  disposal  of  the  designated 
quantities  of  the  listed  items  without 
specific  reference  to  a  disposal  plan. 

The  committee  received  no  request  to 
testify  against  this  resolution.  Thus  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  not  controversial  and  that  the 
proposed  disposal  plans  will  not  be  un- 
reasonably disruptive. 


On  March  31,  1962,  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  strategic  and  criticad  mate- 
rials in  om-  several  inventories  was  about 
$9  billion.  Materials  that  are  now  ex- 
cess to  stockpile  requirements  had  an 
acquisition  cost  of  about  $4.6  billion. 
Thus,  the  amount  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize for  disposal  is  only  3.8  percent 
of  the  total  excess. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  only  for  my- 
self at  the  moment.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  should  consider 
streamlining  the  procedure  for  author- 
izing disposals  from  the  stockpile.  Un- 
der a  procedure  that  requires  congres- 
sional approval  and  a  6-month  waiting 
period,  the  so-called  "current  market 
prices"  are  likely  to  deteriorate  during 
the  pendency  of  a  proposed  disposal  and 
this  deterioration  in  price  reduces  the 
return  to  the  Government  from  the  sale 
of  these  materials. 

Although  the  pending  concurrent  res- 
olution proposes  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing permanent  law  governing  disposals. 
I  hope  that  the  Stockpile  Subcommitl^'e. 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Congress  will  be  giving  further  con- 
sideration to  this  aspect  of  the  stockpile 
problem  in  the  near  future. 

I  shall  be  qlad  to  attempt  to  answer 
questions  about  this  measure.  If  there 
arc  no  questions  I  urge  that  liic  concur- 
rent resolution  be  approved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  knows  as  much  about  the 
stockpile  pro'olem   as  anybody. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  .^^enator.  I  hope  many  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  Ftankly.  the  more 
I  study  the  problem  the  less  I  seem  to 
know, 

I  support  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but,  as  he  has 
pointed  out.  it  touches  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  excess  inventory.  I  wonder 
when  we  will  have  a  proposal  to  really 
start  doing  the  job  which  should  be 
done,  which  L"?  to  get  rid  of  the  excess 
stockpile,  wh;ch  totals  about  $3  4  or  $4 
billion  worth  of  various  commodities. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  should  not 
amend  this  resolution  in  order  to  start 
the  job  right  now.  I  certainly  v.ould 
support  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  able  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. We  have  drafted  a  bill  and.  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee,  sent  it 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  OEP. 
We  are  hoping  to  receive  any  day  now 
a  bill  which  can  be  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  hope  by  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  who  has  been  most 
constructive  in  this  subject,  that  I  am 
doing  just  as  much  to  -jy  to  get  this  pro- 
posal through  this  administration  as  I 
did  when  I  worked  witli  him  for  the  same 
purpose  dUri:ig  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is.  As  I  understand 
the  present  law.  on  that  part  of  the  In- 
ventory which  is  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  the  executive  branch  does 
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have  some  authority  now.  Without  ad- 
ditional congressional  approval  they  can 
dispose  of  nearly  $2^/2  billion  worth  of 
commodities,  although  it  has  been 
bogged  down  by  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  unnecessary  redtape.  I  think  if  some 
of  the  redtape  at  the  executive  level 
were  cut  they  could  do  a  better  job  of 
disposing  of  some  of  this  inventory  than 
is  now  being  done.  It  could  have  been 
done  under  both  the  present  and  past 
administrations,  even  without  defljiite 
congressional  approval. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
is  correct  about  the  DP  A  inventory,  but 
the  law  has  an  obstacle  to  normal  busi- 
ness procedure  in  that  it  provides  that 
this  inventory  must  be  sold  at  the  do- 
mestic market  price.  The  administra- 
tion would  like  that  provision  changed. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
be  interested  in  this.  We  have  just  found 
out.  and  appropriate  counsel  in  the  Gov- 
ernment has  stated,  that  there  can  be  no 
sale  from  the  supplemental  stockpile — 
the  third  largest  stockpile — inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  determination  of  whether 
or  not  the  material  was  needed  when  it 
was  placed  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, and  they  therefore  have  no  right  to 
redetermine  whether  it  could  now  be 
sold. 

That  sounds  like  a  pretty  technical 
analysis  or  interpretation  of  the  law.  in 
my  opinion;  it  is  something  that  must 
be  clarified.  When  it  is  clarified,  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  should  be  available 
for  orderly  movement,  that  will  not  hui't 
the  economy,  as  will  be  true  upon  clari- 
fication of  terms  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to 
the  largest  inventory  of  all,  the  national 
stockpile. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  in  the  face  of  the 
recent  rulings  connected  with  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  we  must  now  have  leg- 
islation giving  authority,  although  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  farfetched 
ruling  and  a  ruling  which  appears  to  be 
more  in  justification  of  their  failure  to 
act  than  a  bona  fide  interpretation  of 
the  law.  I  think  they  had  plenty  of  au- 
thority before  or  after,  but  there  is  no 
use  in  debating  that  question.  If  they 
say  they  do  not  have  the  authority  let  us 
give  it  to  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion officials  say  they  are  confused  over 
the  requirement  that  the  material  must 
be  sold  at  the  market  price.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  in  business,  as  I  have,  and 
he  knows  that  the  market  price  is  the 
prevailing  price  at  the  time  something 
is  sold.  That  definition  prevails  whether 
one  is  in  Washington  or  in  any  one  of  the 
50  States.  Certainly  those  in  charge  of 
the  program  if  they  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  business  at  all,  which  they 
should  have  had  or  they  should  not  have 
had  any  part  in  the  program,  should 
know  what  market  price  means.  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  trying  to  hide  their 
failure  to  do  anything.  However,  that 
question  has  been  raised  so  let  us  give 
them  authority  in  language  they  can 
understand.  If  after  spending  $8  billion 
they  cannot  understand  what  market 
price  means,  let  us  SE>ell  it  out  in  more 


schoolboy  fashion  for  them.  In  fact.  I 
suggest  that  the  President  substitute 
somebody  who  understands  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  sell  at  the  market 
price  and  most  certainly  one  who  knows 
enough  to  stop  buying  and  adding  to  the 
stockpile  when  the  material  is  not 
needed. 

Much  of  this  loud  clamor  for  new  leg- 
islation for  authority  which  they  already 
have  is  just  a  frantic  effort  to  justify 
mistakes  that  were  made — mistakes  they 
committed— rather  than  a  ba.si.s  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  inventory.  The  time  is 
long  past  due  when  we  should  begin  an 
orderly  disposition  of  metals  and  ma- 
terials in  the  stockpile,  many  of  which 
should  not  have  been  put  in  the  stockpile 
in  the  first  place. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  time  and 
time  again  in  the  last  7  or  8  years,  the 
stockpile  program  years  ago  lost  its  defi- 
nition. It  has  really  been  operated  as  a 
support  program  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  mining  industry 
It  has  op>enly  been  administered  as  such 
The  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  have  no  relation  at  all  to  our  na- 
tional defense  requirements. 

The  manner  in  which  minerals  not 
needed  for  stockpiling  purposes  were 
bought  was  a  disgrace  and  a  wa.ste  of 
taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  now  be  continuing  a  sup{X)rt  price 
or  subsidy  prosram  for  any  'eumc^nt  of 
the  mininR  industry'.  It  should  be 
stopped. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  support 
this  resolution,  although  I  do  it  with 
the  knowledge,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  pointed  out,  that  this  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  This  resolution 
will  dispose  only  of  the  2  or  3  percent 
of  the  overall  surplus  We  art  really 
not  t,^etting  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
yet.  I  am  looking  for  the  day  when  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  will  bring  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  really  attacks  the 
major  problem  of  di.sposing  of  our  bil- 
lions in  excess  inventories. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  instructive  and  wLse  observations 
with  respect  to  this  problem.  '^  pledge 
to  him,  as  I  have  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  see  that  a  bill  which  removes  the 
shackles  and  allows  good  business  pro- 
cedures will  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know  he 
will  help  to  have  the  bill  pas.sed,  when 
one  is  hammered  out  that  takes  into 
consideration  the  many  problems  and 
characteristics  of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
question  for  one  moment  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  hope 
I  am  in  error  in  questioning  some  of  t'-ie 
suggestions  which  come  to  us  from  the 
executive  branch.  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned, though,  about  their  inability  to 
interpret  what  Congress  meant  when  it 
said,  ''Sell  this  material  at  the  market 
price." 


To  me  the  "market  price"  means  the 
best  price  at  the  time  of  sale.  When 
we  pass  a  new  bill  we  should  define 
"market  price"  and  do  so  in  a  manner 
to  make  it  clear  to  those  in  the  executive 
branch  that  we  do  not  mean  they  can 
negotiate  a  price  below  the  market  just 
to  get  rid  of  the  material,  but  let  us 
insist  that  in  all  instances  when  the 
niaterials  are  disposed  of,  they  be  dis- 
posed of  for  every  dollar  and  every  penny 
povssible.  We  should  get  the  most  we  can 
for  the  material.  To  sell  at  "market 
price  '  means  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  I  and  every  other  business- 
man understands  it  to  mean;  namely, 
no  out  and  get  the  highest  price  po.ssible 
for  that  which  is  being  sold.  Why 
should  the  Government  be  giving  away 
barKains? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Fundamentally,  the 
market  price  is  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  value  of  any  product  is  always  what 
a  per.son  is  wiIIiml;  to  pay  for  it  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair  >.  The  concurrent 
re.solution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri.  First  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  durinu  the  hearings  I  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  having  more  frequent  reports 
as  to  the  dL->pasition  of  materials.  I 
should  like  to  refresh  the  Senators 
ni(  mory  as  to  what  was  said  at  that 
time: 

I  suggest  th.ii  Cleneral  Services  Adniin- 
l.stratton.  thi.s  being  tiie  agency  who  will 
handle  the  di.six),siils,  report  back  to  Congress 
on  a  qu.irteriy  ba.sls  a.s  to  what  arrange- 
ments for  .sales  were  made  and  what  actual 
sales  were  made  for  the  previous  quarter; 
the  sale  price  obtained  during  the  quarter 
for  each  of  these  Items  mAd  and  a  statement 
of  the  market  price  during  such  quarter  for 
such  material  as  compared  to  the  market 
price  for  such  material  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement to  their  disposal  program  and  a 
list  of  the  purchasers  and  the  quantities 
each  purcha.sed.  In  this  way  Congre.ss  wwuld 
have  Information  available  to  determine 
whether  the  disposals  are  being  handled  In 
an  orderly  fashion  without  dlsrtiptlng 
normal  markets  and  be  Informed  thereon  so 
as  to  make  an  Intelligent  Independent  deci- 
sion on  the  adinlnlstratlon  of  the  dl.sposal 
pr(jgrams 

That  seemed  to  me  to  meet  with  some 
degree  of  agreement  in  the  committee,  as 
I  recall. 

I  have  been  advi.sed  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  with  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  which  would 
implement  this  suggestion.  I  did  not 
know  the  re.solution  was  to  be  considered 
tfxlay.  Perhaps  I  .should  have  known 
It  At  any  rate,  I  would  have  offered  tho 
amendment  my.self. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  a  vote 
might  be  delayed  for  a  moment  until 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Case  I  can  reach  the  Chamber.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
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DiRKSENl  has  some  remarks  to  make  on 

thLs  subject. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  most  helpful  in  the  hear- 
ings. We  have  been  workint,'  on  the 
stockpile  problem.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  accede  to  his  wLsh  in  this  respect. 
May  I  ask  if  he  has  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment available? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  I  meant  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dako- 
ta has  prepared  the  amendment.  I  am 
advLsed  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  on  his  way  to  the  Senate 
Ciiamber  with  the  amendment  and 
wishes  to  offer  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senator  and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  order  that  I 
mny  think  about  it,  \\hile  the  able  mi- 
nority leader  is  making'  us  think  about 
the  problem  in  general,  I  ask  wiiat  the 
amendment  embraces. 

Mr  BUSH.  Very  briefly  the  amend- 
ment would  require  quarterly  reports 
from  the  di.'jposing  agency  to  the  Con- 
gress, rivins,'  the  information  which  I 
have  read.  I  think  if  we  can  delay  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  we  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we 
shall  have  the  exact  language  before  the 
vote  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SYMINGION.  Tliat  is  entirely 
sati.'^fartory. 

Mr  DIHKSEN  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously anyone  would  be  interested  111  the 
liquid  item  in  the  stockpile.  There  is 
only  one. 

We  all  h.ave  one  thin^  in  common. 
Every  one  of  us  ha.s  been  a  child.  Every 
child  of  whom  I  know  anything  has  al- 
ways had  somcw  hat  of  an  interest  in 
castor  oil.  I  note  that  there  is  on  hand, 
in  inventory,  223  million  pounds  of  cas- 
tor 01!.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  great 
deal  01  castor  oil. 

I  am  glad  that  in  the  r>  poit  there  :•;  a 
savin.L:  clau.^e.    On  page  24  it  is  said . 

This  plan  and  the  period  of  disposition 
have  been  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tcctlrn  of  producorf.  jjrncessors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption — 

I  am  glad  that  statement  is  in  the  re- 
port. Tiiat  ouf'ht  to  brin;?  some  assur- 
ance to  juvenile  Americans,  because  it  is 
proposed  to  .sell  some  78.000  ton.s  of  cas- 
tor oil.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  this 
could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
successive  "nosedives"  in  the  stock 
market. 

What  I  am  particularly  interested  in, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
one  liquid  asset  that  does  not  appear  in 
the  stockpile.  I  refer  to  the  18  million 
gallons  of  wine  now  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Mr.  Jack 
Steele,  of  the  Scripp.s-Howard  news- 
papers, has  done  a  notable  piece  of  work 
in  this  field,  and  I  have  followed  it  up  a 
little.  I  have  been  intricucd  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  .some  18  million  gal- 
lons of  wine  in  stock.  My  mind  reverted 
to  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam." 
Senators  will  remember  that  in  that 
sweet  verse  lie  spoke  of — 

A  Jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread — and  thou. 

A  jug  of  wine  is  only  a  circumstance 
compared  to  18  million  gallons  of  wine. 
Thereby  hangs  a  rather  interesting  tale. 

I  doubt  whether  the  taxpayers  know  it 
yet.  but  they  own  this  18  million  .nallons 


of  wine  of  some  sort,  whatever  it  is.  I 
looked  into  this  subject  a  little.  The 
Agriculture  Department  insists  that  it  is 
actually  an  "intermediate."  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Omar  Khayyam  who  will 
come  along  to  write  some  glamorous 
verse  to  an  intermediate.  If  it  goes  one 
way  It  will  be  wine.  If  it  goes  another 
way.  probably  it  will  be  vinegar.  If  it  is 
put  tlirough  some  other  process,  probably 
It  will  be  brandy.  In  any  event,  it  is  a 
part  of  our  liquid  stockpile,  and  I  wish 
It  were  covered  by  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, because  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Free- 
man and  otiiers  are  having  a  good  many 
headaches  about  the  18  million  gallons  of 
"inlermcdiate." 

The  California  vintners  were  .smart, 
especially  wiien  Mr.  James  Ralph  was 
around  tlie  Department  of  Aenculture. 
Somehow  he  manaced  to  contrive  a 
marketmrz  order  at  a  time  when  there 
Wort-  100  million  gallons  in  the  tubs, 
vats,  and  tanks  of  the  great  sunshine 
State  of  California. 

When  Mr.  Ralph  got  through  witii  his 
marketing  order,  the  price  had  jumped 
50  or  75  cents  a  gallon.  So  according  to 
the  report,  the  vintners  skimmed  off 
about  $20  or  $30  million  in  profit. 
Of  course,  the  growers  received  a  little, 
but  the  taxjiayers  got  18  million  gallons 
of  wine.  If  that  is  not  one  of  the  ducki- 
esl  things  I  have  encountered  from  the 
great  wine  hills  of  California,  then  I 
have  never  seen  anything  in  all  my  duys 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  our  country. 
Everyone  wins.  Tiie  vintner  wins,  the 
producer  of  grapes  wins,  and  the  tax- 
payer wins.  After  all.  18  million  gallons 
ol  wine  is  not  hay,  although  we  do  not 
mention  hay  in  gallons. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wan- 
dered whctlirr  the  18  million  gallons  of 
wine  and  the  $25  or  $30  million 
windfall  profit  which  accrued  to  the  vint- 
ners in  California  was  accomplished  un- 
der tlic  Kennedy  farm  program,  wluch 
was  propairandi.Ted  as  .something  to  help 
the  little  American  family  farmer? 

Mr.  L')IRK.'=EN.  I  would  assume  so. 
but  all  I  know  is  that  we  own  18  million 
gallons  of  intermediate.  I  presume  peo- 
ple will  be  wondering  what  intermediate 
is,  but  certainly  no  Rubaiyat  will  ever  be 
written  about  it.  On  that  point  I  am 
pretty  sure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Wh.en  I 
first  came  to  Congress  I  was  amazed  to 
find  that  iJie  U.S.  Government  was  th^n 
operating  a  rum  factory  in  one  of  the  is- 
lands. We  finally  got  the  Government 
out  of  the  rum  business.  I  am  a  little 
surprised — and  I  am  sure  many  taxpay- 
ers will  bo  surprised — to  find  that  we 
have  now  branched  over  to  the  wine  busi- 
ness. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  brought  out  the 
fact.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  1  will  help  him  to 
get  rid  of  that  liquid  stockpile  before  it 
gets  any  harder. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  say  that  no 
one  would  contend  that  this  is  not  a 
critical  subject — certainly  not  Mr.  Free- 


man. No  one  will  contend  that  it  is  not 
a  problem  in  strategy  as  to  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  product. 

In  the  Great  Book  it  i>^  written. 

Wine  is  a  m(x:ker,  strong  drink  Ie  raging. 

I  have  an  idea  that  some  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  found  out 
about  that  by  this  time.  Their  great 
headache  is  what  to  do  with  the  stun 

I  have  seen  in  the  newspaper  that 
someone  ha-s  irreverently  suggested  that 
it  be  dumped  down  the  drain  Perhnpa 
it  would  be  t^ood  for  the  plum.binr ;  I  do 
not  know.  But  Billie  Sol  Estes  should 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  the  little  grape.  Think  of  what  he 
could  have  done  with  his  ammonia  tanks 
if  he  had  known  about  this  product  in 
time. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  some  heady 
thinking.  The  o.uestion  is  what  to  do 
about  600  tank  cars  cf  intermediate  I 
must  be  sure  that  my  terminology  is  cor- 
rect. I  hesitat.'^  to  say  "wine,"  althouch 
that  term  has  been  so  freely  u.sed  in  the 
newspapers.  But  what  should  we  do  with 
it?  Earlier  today  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  we  could  pay  off  seme 
of  the  interert  on  the  public  debt  with 
that  18  million  gallons.  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  a  few  takers  somewhere  in  the 
country.  But  look  at  the  difficulty  we 
micrht  have.  The  Finance  Committee 
may  report  a  bill  containin.rr  a  provision 
for  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  would  be  in  a  fix.  because  if  he 
received  20  percent  of  18  million  gallons, 
he  would  have  3 '2  million  pallons  left  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Treasury  Dcp-'irtmcnt. 
What  a  fix  he  would  bo  in. 

That  suggestion  has  its  drawhnrks,  as 
we  know.  Of  courre.  we  could  turn  it 
over  to  our  ver%-  distinL'inshf  d  friend,  the 
S:'nator  from  Mi.sscuri  [  Mr.  Symington  1. 
Since  we  have  such  a  liquid  explosive  like 
ca.<itor  oil  in  the  bill.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  include  wine,  because 
it  is  presently  a  critical  and  strategic 
problem,  to  r;.ay  the  least. 

We  could  amend  the  bill.  It  contains 
many  thines. 

I  did  not  even  know  what  a  silk  noil 
was  until  I  looked  into  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary yesterday.  We  have  everything 
from  silk  noils  to  pic  tm  in  the  bill.  I 
v.'ould  be  content  indeed  to  include  18 
million  gallons  of  wine  m  tlie  bill  as  a 
critical  and  strategic  item.  Think  of  the 
relief  it  would  provide  for  Mr,  Freeman 
It  would  provide  more  relief  for  him  than 
155  million  pounds  of  castor  oil.  I  am 
sure. 

We  could  do  .something  under  Public 
Law  4o0,  because  it  might  be  used  for 
disaster  relief. 

If  the  stuff  is  bad  enough,  we  could 
send  it  to  Castro  instead  of  tractors. 
But  if  it  is  pood.  I  suggest  that  we  give 
it  back  to  the  vintners  in  California.  In 
that  way  we  would  not  have  any  trans- 
portation charge,  and  we  would  not  pay 
any  money  out  of  our  pocket. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say,  "Let 
Omar  sing  on — 

A  Jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread— 

But  instead  of  "a  jug  of  wine."  let  us 
Sinn:  "A  loaf  of  bread.  18  million  gal- 
lon.s  of  intermediate,  and  thou."  in  the 
wilderness — oh,  paradise. 
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But  I  suggest  that  others  finish  it.  I 
have  not  got  the  heart. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With  the 
V.  .ll-known  ability  of  the  Senator  to 
make  Biblical  allusions,  when  he  wels 
ta'king  about  silk  noils  and  pig  tin,  I 
was  wondering  why  he  did  not  make 
some  httle  reference  to  making  a  silk 
purse  from  a  .sow's  ear. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Given  sufficient  time. 
I  presume  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pede the  working  of  the  muse.  I  do  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam. I  am  going  to  let  him  finish  the 
story. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  I  could  not  quite 
hear  the  last  statement  of  the  Senator. 
Did  the  Senator  say  "given  sufficient 
time"  or  "given  sufficient  wine"? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  the  reporter  ac- 
curately note  that  I  said  "time." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill,  but  I  still  confess  my  deep  dis- 
comfort of  spirit  and  my  distress  of  heart 
that  we  cannot  bring  a  little  relief  to 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  relieving  him  of  the  mountainous 
headache  that  he  will  find  in  18  million 
trallons  of  intermediate.  If  it  does  go 
down  the  dra'.n.  may  it  have  a  prodigious 
effect  on  the  plumbing  that  will  do  some 
good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  current  stockpile  study 
being  made  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  found  many  aspects  to  this  entire 
problem.  I  think  all  members  of  the 
committee  are  agreed  that  there  are  two 
items  which  should  be  reduced  in  the 
i!!ventory. 

In  the  first  category  are  those  items 
which  for  housekeeping  reasons  are  ex- 
pensive to  store  and  are  scattered  in 
such  amounts  and  in  such  areas  that 
tlie  cost  of  housekeeping  and  handling 
them  adds  to  the  cost  without  increasing 
the  value. 

In  the  second  category  are  those  items 
of  which  we  clearly  have  a  substantial 
surplus  over  and  above  any  possible 
strategic  or  critical  requirement.  We 
run  into  a  little  complication  when  we 
consider  the  items  which  have  been  ac- 
quired for  the  supplemental  stockpile  un- 
der the  barter  arrangements.  Despite 
the  problems  that  may  occur  with  respect 
to  certain  commodities,  I  should  like  to 
go  on  record  unequivocally  as  saying  that 
I  think  that  whenever  the  United  States 
can  convert  a  growable,  replenishable 
item  that  is  in  agriculture  surplus  into 
a  storable  mineral  commodity  that  will 
not  deteriorate  and  will  add  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  United  States, 
we  should  make  that  trade. 

Most  agricultural  commodities  are 
perishable  over  a  period  of  time.  Min- 
erals, particularly  the  hard  metal  min- 
erals, are  relatively  impervious  to  the 
passage  of  time. 


In  the  distribution  of  minerals  on  the 
world's  surface  or  underground,  nature 
was  not  entirely  even  in  its  distribution. 
We  are  practically  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  nickel  in  any 
great  quantity.  We  have  some  large 
supplies  of  manganese  of  very  low  grade 
ore,  but  we  do  not  have  any  great  quan- 
tity of  manganese  of  a  metallic  grade. 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  about 
chrome.  The  same  thing  can  be  .said 
about  tungsten.  It  can  be  said  to  an 
even  greater  degree  with  resj^ect  to  tin. 
About  the  only  tin  that  I  know  of  in 
our  country  is  located  at  a  point  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  known  as 
Tintown.  Near  the  place  that  I  call 
home  there  was  a  10-acre  tract  of  tin 
which  I  believe  was  called  Tin  Reef. 
However,  these  supplies  of  tin  are  insig- 
nificant to  meet  either  the  demands  of 
industry,  or  a  strategic  or  critical  demand 
in  tin. 

Therefore,  whenever  we  can  exchange 
a  surplus  stock  of  corn  or  wheat  or  cot- 
ton or  tobacco,  which  is  growable  and 
replenishable.  for  .something  relatively 
imperishable,  such  as  tin  or  chrome  or 
manganese  or  nickel,  it  certainly  .seems 
to  me  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  do  so. 

When  it  comes  to  exchantiing  for  a 
perishable  commodity,  it  is  something 
else.  Castor  oil  has  been  referred  to. 
as  well  as  other  commodities.  They  de- 
teriorate and  they  cannot  even  be  .suc- 
cessfully renovated  by  rotation  over  any 
great  period  of  time. 

So  it  is  in  the  interest  of  orderly  man- 
agement that  we  do  make  disposal  of 
such  items. 

I  remember  that  the  great  chemist, 
Dr.  William  Hale,  of  Dow  Chemical  Co.. 
who  was  the  father  of  the  method  for 
recovering  magnesium  from  ocean  water, 
in  his  book  on  chemurgy.  emphasized  the 
point  that  as  a  matter  of  national  eco- 
nomics and  of  long-U'rm  national  inter- 
est we  should  preserve  the  nonrenewable 
minerals  in  a  stockpile,  or  we  should  add 
to  them  whenever  we  could  convert  a 
growable,  restorable,  reproducible  hy- 
drocarbon. 

So  the  responsibilities  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  any  policy  that  may  be  de- 
veloped with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
these  materials  should  keep  in  mind,  it 
seems  to  me,  these  principles.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  supplemental 
stockpile  was  placed.  I  believe,  on  a  non- 
disposable  basis,  unle.ss  there  is  an  act 
of  Congre.ss  which  would  change  the 
present  law.  Before  the  committee  con- 
cludes its  deliberations  I  feel  we  ought 
to  give  some  consideration  to  the  cla.ssi- 
fication  of  commodities,  so  that  these 
commodities  which  are  perishable  can  be 
properly  gotten  out  of  inventory,  but 
that  we  should  place  in  some  secure  set- 
aside  situation  tho.se  minerals  that  are 
relatively  imperishable  and  that  will  add 
to  our  natural  wealth. 

The  concurrent  resolution  before  us 
deals  with  items  about  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  controversy.  It  is  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  probably 
should  have  come  to  Congress  before  this 
time.  Some  of  the  recommendations  for 
disposal  here  made  were  made.  I  under- 
stand, back  in  the  time  when  Frank 
Floete  was  head  of  the  General  Services 


Administration.  That  would  antedate 
January  20,  1961.  Therefore  some  of 
these  items  have  been  on  the  recom- 
mended list  for  disposal  for  some  period 
of  time  Congress  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other has  not  had  the  matter  before  it 
during  the  past  18  months.  It  now 
comes  to  the  Senate  in  the  pending  con- 
current resolution,  which  was  brought 
to  the  Senate  on  the  5th  of  June,  1962. 
this  month.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Stockpiling,  has 
sent  it  to  tiie  Senate,  so  far  as  I  know, 
without  any  objection. 

There  is  only  one  thought  that  I  wish 
to  expre.ss  in  connection  with  its  consid- 
eration, and  that  is  that  with  resi^ect  to 
the  disposals  the  quarterly  reports  which 
are  to  be  made  under  current  regula- 
tions and  practice  should  be  in  such  d»'- 
tail  and  in  such  specification  that  Con- 
gre.ss will  be  constantly  on  notice  as  to 
the  nature  and  method  of  di.spo.sal,  and 
tliat  the.se  reports  should  bo  available  to 
the  public,  so  that  industry  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  policies  and  practices 
and  procedures  by  which  disposals  are 
made 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield"" 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  gl.td 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  In  my 
opinion,  the  problems  m  stockpilinu  have 
resulted  more  from  having  the  lart^est 
st:>ckpile  classified  and  the  information 
withheld  than  for  any  other  sintile 
cau.se.  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut — who  brought 
it  up  prior  to  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  coming  to  the  fioor— requesting 
a  report  that  would  give  the  facts  to 
Congress  and  to  the  people 

A  quarterly  report  is  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  I  have 
been  looking  at  it.  It  seems  to  be  fairly 
extensive  Of  cour.se,  it  can  be  un- 
proved I  would  su^i^est  that  our  staff 
and  the  suix:ommittee  during  executive 
session  study  it  to  see  if  we  want  to 
change  it  in  any  way  in  order  to  uet 
more  information,  or  have  it  put  in  bet- 
ter form.  I  will  be  iilad  to  join  with  th'^ 
St-nator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  any  other 
memlx^r  of  the  subcommittee  in  a  con- 
current resolution  wliich  will  handle  the 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
suggestion,  which  I  think  is  an  excellent 
one. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Mis.souri.  I  might  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  di.sciLssed  this  matter  on  a  i-irevious 
occasion.  I  thereafter  discu.s.sed  it  with 
the  other  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Beali.1.  I  believe  we  arc  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  objectives  just 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  MLssouri. 
I  had  in  mind  to  suggest — and  per- 
haps we  can  do  it  by  way  of  legislative 
history  on  the  pending  concurrent  re.so- 
lution — that  those  quarterly  reports,  if 
in  any  particular  they  do  not  now  reflect 


the  following  information,  show  all  dis- 
posals of  such  items  and  list  relative 
to  each  item;  First,  whom  disposals 
were  made  to  and  the  quantity  of  each  of 
such  disposals;  second,  the  price  paid  by 
each  purchaser;  third,  the  average  sale 
price  of  each  of  the  materials;  fourth, 
the  sale  of  such  items  for  each  previous 
quarter  disposals  were  made;  and  fifth, 
the  market  price  thereon  commencing 
with  the  market  price  of  such  material 
by  quarters  for  1  year  prior  to  the  time 
of  making  the  first  disposals  and  includ- 
ing the  market  price  for  the  current 
quarter  reported. 

The  latter  part  of  that,  I  believe, 
would  at  least  provide  some  information 
that  IS  not  reflected  m  the  present  re- 
ports 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota      I  yield 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  have  one  of  the 
quarterly  rejwrts.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  the  Senator  would  like  to 
have,  and  which  I  believe  would  be  u.se- 
ful.  IS  not   contained  in  the  repoit 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  It  .seems 
to  me  that  if  the  public  had  protection, 
and  if  the  Government  had  protection, 
knowing  the  relativity  between  the  mar- 
ket and  the  dlsix)sal.  as  indicated  in  the 
Items  I  have  listed,  those  wiio  handle  the 
material  would  be  i)rotected  Congre.ss 
would  be  protected,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Government  would  be  protected 
against  any  situation  in  which  some  un- 
usual influence  or  some  untoward  pur- 
I)ose  was  being  ,<;erved  by  disjxt.sals.  either 
by  rea.son  of  the  manner  m  winch  liiey 
were  made  or  by  reason  of  the  terms  un- 
der which  the  disposals  were  made 

My  own  reaction  to  the  hearings  that 
have  been  conducted  thus  far  is  that  two 
things  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  more  dismal  aspects  of  the  stockpile 
situation:  First,  the  lack  of  publicity, 
which  has  been  stres.sed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri.  the  lack  of  access  to  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  press,  the 
trade,  or  tlie  industry:  seccjnd  the  rather 
complicated  procedures  lor  handling  the 
stockpile  Three  or  four  committees  of 
Congress  have  .some  responsibility  m 
connection  with  the  stockpile  situation 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  ca.'^e  of  .so  many 
other  things,  wliat  is  everybody's  busi- 
ne.ss  l,^  nobody's  business.  I  do  not  .say 
that  to  absolve  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sei'.ices  or  its  subcommittee  from  any 
responsibility  I  .say  that  with  a  prolif- 
eration of  !>oinls  at  which  responsibility 
may  be  fixed,  the  result  is  that  busy  com- 
mittees and  busy  Senatois  s:iy.  "So  and 
So  IS  looking  after  tliat:  it  is  nut  our 
immediate  responsibility." 

There  must  be  .some  clarification  and 
definition  of  the  lines  of  congressional 
responsibility,  together  with  adequate 
provisions  for  publicity,  not  necessarily 
to  take  the  public  and  industry  into  the 
Goverment  s  confidence,  but  to  put  on 
the  public  record  the  deals,  the  pur- 
fhases.  and  the  dispo.sals. 

Once  we  have  attained  a  position  of 
sufficiency  to  meet  a  strategic  require- 
ment, the  requirement  for  secrecy  di- 
minishes. I  sometimes  think  that  when 
we  have  a  position  of  st;-cngth.  it  ought 


to  be  known  widely,  because  a  knowledge 
of  our  position  of  strength  is  the  best 
insurance  against  an  accidental  attack. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  re- 
marks on  the  right  of  the  public  to  know, 
or  the  right  of  public  knowledge.  I  also 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  when  it  is 
known  what  vast  resources  we  have  in 
this  country,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  country. 

Incidentally,  during  the  beginning  of 
the  stockpile,  the  idea  was  spread  that 
from  the  amount  of  aluminum  on  hand 
one  could  extrapolate  the  number  of 
typos  of  airplanes  we  were  going  to  build 
To  me  that  is  an  almost  fantastic  idea. 
Yet  that  is  an  example  of  some  of  the 
thinking  which  was  responsible  for 
maintaining  secrecy  m  the  program 

I  remember  once  calculating  that 
there  were  more  pounds  of  steel  than 
of  aluminum  in  a  B-36.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  unreasonable  to  keep  .se- 
cret stockpile  inventories. 

There  may  be  items  in  the  nuclear 
field,  for  example,  which  should  be  clas- 
sified: but  that  IS  beyond  the  purview  of 
our  subcommittee 

I  join  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  saying  that  I  believe  the  more  public- 
ity we  give  to  the  entire  program,  pro- 
vided we  do  nothing  to  afTect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country,  the  better  off  the 
Nation  will  be  in  the  future,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  supplement  what  we  have 
been  di.scussing  concerning  publicity.  I 
believe  that  when  we  have  a  good  posi- 
tion of  strength  in  militaiy  equipment, 
materiel,  or  resources,  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  tiiat  fact  is  likely  to  act  as 
a  deterrent.  I  recognize  that  there  are 
some  areas  m  which  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  keep  information  .secret — for 
example,  if  .something  is  under  develop- 
ment, or  if.  particularly  in  time  of  war. 
something  could  be  a  matter  of  high 
strategy  or  tactical  importance  But  by 
and  large,  the  world  is  le.ss  likely  to  be- 
come involved  in  a  nuclear  war  through 
accident  if  those  who  might  initiate  it. 
through  iL'norance.  are  not  kept  in  ignor- 
ance If  they  know  we  have  strength,  if 
they  know  we  have  a  real  deterrent 
capability,  if  they  know  we  have  the 
f(X>d  to  carry  us  through  a  conflict,  if 
tliey  know  we  have  the  nece.ssary  min- 
eral re.sources  and  industrial  processes, 
and  if  they  know  we  have  a  capable 
defense  in  being.  I  think  there  is  less 
likely  to  be  a  war  by  accident  That  is. 
perhaps,  a  genera!  principle.  Some  per- 
sons may  not  believe  it  has  application 
in  this  instance;  but  I  think  it  does,  in 
the  light  of  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending 
measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  npreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con. 
Res.  473'    was  agreed  to.  as  follows; 

Rpsolied  by  the  House  of  Representatircs 
{the  Senate  concurtTng t ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approve  pursuant  to  section  Stei 
of  the  Str.itepic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Pihng  .^ct  1 50  USC  98b(en,  the  disposal 
(!f  the  foUovmig  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile 

tai  Appri  ixiinatejy  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds 
of  silk  noils; 

I  bi  Approximately  ninety-six  short  tons  of 
91  percenmm  nickel  in  ingot  form,  approxi- 
mately four  short  tons  of  sintered  nickel 
jiowder  in  the  form  of  "cups",  and  approxi- 
maifly  nine  short  tons  of  cobalt  In  rondelle 
lorm  averaging  97  9  per  centum  cobalt; 

(ci  Cordage  hber  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately seven  mllHon  five  hundred  thousand 
puunds  of  abaca  fiber  and  approximately  ten 
million  pounds  of  sisal  fiber. 

(di  Approximately  three  thousand  five 
liuncired  long  Utns  of  vegetable  tannins 
I  quebracho,  chestnut    and  wattle  extracts  i  ; 

(  f  Approximately  twenty-eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixt-een  short  tons  of 
celestite: 

(I  I  .Approximately  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  troy  ounces  of 
platnnmi  .scrap  and  a  quantity  of  nonferrous 
scrap  con.si.'iting  of  approximately  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  short  tons  of  brass,  seventy- 
fnur  short  tons  of  silicon  bronze  and  copper, 
eleven  short  tons  of  beryllium  copper,  and 
one  hundred  and  six  short  tons  of  zinc  foil: 

ig'  .Approximately  fifty  thousand  long 
tons  of  pig  tin; 

ih  I  Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds  of  castor  oil: 

(n  Approximately  two  hundred  sixty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  cobalt  oxides,  and  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  of  cobalt  carbonates: 

iji  Approximately  one  thousand  eight 
hundrfd  and  ninety  long  tons  of  chromite 
ore. 

iki  Apprcjximately  sixty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  i  gross 
weight  I    of  ferrovanadium. 

ill  .Approximately  sixty-three  short  tons 
of  ferromanganese.  and  approximately  fovir 
and  one-half  short  tons  of  electrolytic 
manganese  metal: 

imi  Approximately  ten  million  pounds  of 
contained  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  form  ol 
nickel  oxide  p<.)wder: 

mi  Approximately  five  million  pounds  of 
molybdenum 

Sec.  2  All  fvinds  derived  from  the  sales 
authiirized  by  this  concurrent  res<-ilution 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  House  Con- 
current   Resolution  473  was  agreed   to 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


EXTENSION  OF   DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION ACT  OF   1950 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1565,  S. 
3203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3203  >  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  "That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1962' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30, 
1963'." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
It  is  an  administration  measure.  The 
administration  asked  that  the  act  be 
continued,  with  certain  amendments,  for 
2  years.  Certain  members  of  our  com- 
mittee did  not  approve  of  some  of  the 
proposed  amendments;  other  members 
of  our  committee  wanted  other  amend- 
ments. So  the  committee  streamlined 
the  bill,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  pass 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  quickly 
before  the  June  30  deadline.  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  continues  the 
present  act.  without  amendment,  for 
1  year. 

The  powers  which  would  be  extended 
by  the  act  include  the  following: 

Power  to  establish  priorities  for  de- 
fense contracts; 

Power  to  allocate  materials  for  de- 
fense purposes; 

Authority  to  guarantee  loans  made 
in  connection  with  defense  contracts; 

Authority  to  make  loans  and  purchases 
to  build  up  our  defense  capacity  and 
assure  supplies  of  defense  materials  and 
to  carry  out  existing  contracts; 

Authority  to  enable  businessmen  tp 
cooperate  voluntarily  in  meeting  defense 
need.=;,  with  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws; 

Authority  to  employ  w.o  c.  and  w.a.e. 
employees,  including  advisers  and  con- 
sultants, with  exemption  from  the  con- 
flict of  interest  statutes;  and 

Provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
reseiTe  of  trained  executives  to  fill  Gov- 
ernment positions  in  time  of  mobiliza- 
tion. 

The  act  also  establishes  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  contained  five 
amendments  to  title  III  of  the  act. 
Three  of  these  amendments  would  have 
changed  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
sale  of  material  from  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  inventory,  and  two  of  them 
would  have  amended  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  $2.1  billion  borrowing  au- 
thority provided  under  the  act. 

Section  1  was  intended  to  permit  for- 
eign sales  of  metals  and  minerals  from 
the  Defense  Production  Act  inventory  at 
foreign  market  prices,  even  though  these 
are  lower  than  the  U.S.  domestic  price. 

Section  2  would  have  permitted  sales 
from  the  Defense  Production  Act  inven- 
tory and  contracts  for  processing  or  re- 
fining materials  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory  to  extend  beyond 
June  30.  1965. 

Section  3  would  have  permitted  the  use 
of  materials  in  the  Defense  Production 


Act  inventory  as  pas^nent  for  upgrading 
materials  in  the  national  stockpile. 

Section  4  would  have  eliminated,  effec- 
tive June  30.  1961,  the  requirement  that 
interest  be  charged  on  notes  issued  un- 
der the  borrowing  authority  to  carry  out 
contracts  under  section  303. 

Section  5  would  have  canceled  the 
notes  issued  under  the  borrowing  au- 
thority representing  the  net  unrecovered 
losses  incurred  through  June  30,  1961. 
The  borrowing  authority  would  be  re- 
duced correspondingly. 

The  original  bill  would  have  extended 
the  act  for  2  years. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits]  offered  an  amendment  to  S.  3203 
which  would  have  deleted  the  proviso  in- 
serted in  section  708' b)  of  the  act  in 
1955.  This  proviso  limits  future  volim- 
tary  agreements  and  programs  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  certain  com- 
mittees supporting  defen.se  procurement. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  any  of 
these  amendments.  Instead  it  recom- 
mends a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the 
act. 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  to  hold 
additional  hearings  this  summer  on 
amendments  to  the  act  contained  in  S. 
3203  and  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  J.^vixsl. 
For  this  pui-pose  I  have  iiUioduced  a 
new  bill,  S.  3436,  which  contains  the  sub- 
stantive amendments  formerly  contained 
in  S.  3203,  with  certain  editorial  changes 
corresponding  to  those  made  in  the  com- 
panion House  bill,  and  also  including  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  termination 
of  the  powers  contained  in  the  act,  and 
in  view  of  their  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  urge  the  pronipt  pas- 
sage of  S.  3203. 

The  PRESIDIIs'G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  a:;reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  320:!'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas.scd. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Virc^inia  has 
brought  before  the  Senate,  and  has  had 
the  Senate  pass,  this  measure  amending 
and  extending  the  Defon.se  Production 
Act.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber at  that  time;  I  was  called  to  the  tele- 
phone. However,  1  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  While  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  was  out  of  the 
Chamber,  I  said  that  we  expected  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  substantive  amendments 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act,  because 
there  were  some  cbjections  to  the  pro- 
visions the  administration  wanted,  and 
some  Members  had  amendments  of  their 
own  to  offer.  Realizing,  however,  that  we 
faced  a  June  30  deadiino.  wc  decided  to 
strip  down  the  bill  as  much  as  possible — 
even  to  the  extent  of  calling  for  a  1-year 
extension,  although  the  administration 
asked  for  2  years,  and  with  no  amend- 


ments.   Later  we  shall  take  up  the  other 
proposals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  can  give  us  some 
idea  as  to  when  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  matters  referred  to.  In- 
cluding an  amendment  which  I  shall  of- 
fer in  connection  with  amendment  of  the 
antitrust  laws  in  such  a  way  as,  in  my 
judement,  to  affect  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  oil  oCfen.sive 
now  being  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  give  us  some  fairly 
clear  idea  as  to  when  it  is  expected  the 
hearings  will  be  held — because  the  sum- 
mer is  upon  us,  and  we  may  be  running 
into  the  problem  of  adjournment,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  tliink  we  shall  run  imme- 
diatt'ly  into  the  adjournment  problem. 
I  read  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  one 
Senator  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  di5-<:uss  until  October  the 
question  of  private  versus  public  owner- 
ship of  the  satellite  communications  pro- 
gram. So  wc  cannot  make  any  definite 
plans,  in  vie\\"  of  that  filibuster — although 
perhaps  some  do  not  wish  to  call  it  what 
it  is — which  is  going  on. 

We  have  sent  the  Senators  amend- 
ment to  the  D<  partments,  so  the  De- 
partments could  liave  their  comments 
ready  fur  hearings  early  in  July.  But  it 
is  no  use  to  schedule  hearings  while  the 
other  measure  is  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate,  because  during  the  consideration 
of  the  satellite  communications  bill,  the 
committees  cannot  oatain  consent  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session;  and 
no  doubt  around  the  4th  of  July  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  quorum  for 
several  days.  But  following  the  10th  of 
July  we  shall  hold  the  hearings,  if  the 
filibusterers  are  willing  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  h.op(?  there  will  not  be 
delay  beyond  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  His  a;«urance  tliat  the 
hearings  will  be  held  about  the  middle 
of  July  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  is  quite  an  imiwrtant  meas- 
ure and  v.e  want  to  hold  hearings  on  it; 
but  we  did  not  wish  to  take  a  chance 
that  we  could  not  have  the  basic  author- 
ity continued  by  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia;  and  I  join  in  endors- 
ing the  propo.sal  for  a  1-year  extension, 
which  he  has  so  properly  suggested. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  Fl^.DERAL 
RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1566,  Senate 
bill  3291. 

The  PRESIDING  OI^ICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3291)  to 
amend  section  14' b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
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banks   to   purchase  U.S.   obligations   di- 
rectlv  from  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virf^inia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cons.der  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  continuation  of  a 
law  which  has  been  in  existence  for  20 
years.  The  act  will  expi:-e  on  June  30. 
1962  The  bill  was  unanimously  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  It  merely  continues  a  law 
which  authorizes  the  Ftdeial  Reserve 
banks  to  buy  directly  from  the  Treasury 
up  to  $5  billion  of  Government  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  approves 
the  bill.  The  Federal  Reserve  would  have 
the  authority  to  buy  the  bonds  when  the 
Trea.sury  needed  funds,  but  it  would  not 
be  required  to  do  ^^.  Thus  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  have  the  choice  of  buy- 
ing or  not  buying,  and  the  right  to  de- 
mand terms  satisfactory  to  it  The 
Treasury  wants  the  bill  pa.ssed,  too.  be- 
cause It  will  then  be  able,  within  a  mat- 
ter of  hours,  to  obtain  the  additional 
funds  needed  Otherwise,  it  would  have 
to  ktM'p  on  deposit  m  th(  banks  much 
more  money  than  it  would  need  at  any 
one  time,  and,  of  course,  .^^uch  funds 
would  not  yield  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  ratlier 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill,  becau.se, 
in  addition  to  his  t^\stimor.y  in  regard  to 
this  one  phase  of  our  financial  transac- 
tions, the  distinguished  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr  Roosa,  gave  some 
very  interesting  testimony  about  the  po- 
tentialities of  inflation.  He  said  that 
under  all  circumstances  we  must  guard 
against  inflation;  and  he  .ndicated  that 
reckless  spending  could  be  Inflationary. 
Fortunately,  the  country  has  a  good  rec- 
ord, for  the  last  several  years,  as  re- 
gards inflation.  Mr.  Roo.sa  also  referred 
to  the  drain  en  our  gold  supply.  Fortu- 
nately, the  dram  has  decrea.sed.  but  we 
have  only  about  $4'^  billion  free  gold 
left,  and  some  $21  billion  of  potential 
demands  agam.st  it  in  the  form  of  vari- 
ous securities  and  funds.  Of  course,  it 
IS  very  important  to  us  to  letain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  "he  soundness 
and  integrity  of  the  dollar  We  still 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  currency 
in  the  world,  and  we  have  the  riche.st 
and  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world: 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  get 
reckless  and  can  pile  up  d  'bts  and  bring 
about  inflation. 

Another  pertinent  part  of  the  testi- 
mony dealt  with  the  size  of  the  debt. 
Under  Secretary  Roo.sa  testified  that  the 
big  increa.se  in  the  outstanding  debt 
would  come  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, when  it  would  be  a  little  under  $305 
billion.  I  asked  him  why  we  should 
rai.se  the  debt  limit  to  $303  billion,  if  the 
need  would  be  for  only  $305  billion.  He 
replied  that  the  Treasury  wishes  to  have 
a  leeway  of  approximately  $3  billion. 
But  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  the  debt  limit  to  mean  something, 
and  not  merely  be  an  Invitation  to  spend 
up  to  that  amount.  We  do  not  want  an- 
other situation  like  the  one  this  year  to 
develop.     In  other  words,  we  now  have  a 


))ermanent  debt  limit  of  $285  billion,  but 
we  have  nearly  spent  up  to  the  tempK)- 
rary  ceiling  of  $300  billion.  It  was  said 
that  In  June  the  debt  ceiling  would  go 
back  to  $285  billion,  unless  raised  tem- 
porarily again.  However,  it  cannot  go 
back  to  that,  becau.se  we  have  already 
spent  more  than  that. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  a  very  serious 
matter  to  invite  spending  above  the  pro- 
posed budget  expendituics — and  that  is 
what  It  means,  becaiise  we  can  already 
take  care  of  everything  In  the  adminis- 
trative budget  under  a  $305  billion  debt 
ceiling,  if  a  balance  is  achieved  between 
expendituies  and  receipts  In  short.  If 
we  do  have  a  debt  limit  of  $306  billion. 
It  will  give  a  $1  billion  leeway  for  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  extended  dl.<;cusslon  of  this 
relatively  simple  bill,  together  with  ex- 
cerpt,s  from  the  testimony  given  by  Un- 
der Secretary  Roosa,  who  is  In  charge 
of  monetary  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  .Senator  Robertson 

s  ,1291.  2-tf.ar  exttnsidn  of  federal  re- 
serve ba.nk  avthority  to  but  us  obli- 
gations dirf(-r  fro.m  the  treasury 

S  3291  would  extend  to  June  30,  1964,  the 
present  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  securities  directly  from 
the  Trea.>^ury  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  $5 
billion  outPt.indlng  at  any  one  time. 

The  Government  ha-s  had  this  authority 
since  1942  It  hrts  been  used  rarely  and  only 
for  brie  period.s.  and  it  h,-u<:  not  been  used 
at  all  since  1958 

Under  Secretary  Ro<).sa  urges  extension  for 
the  following  rea-sons 

1  Direct  access  to  Federal  Reserve  credit 
provides  the  margin  of  safety  necessary  if  the 
Treasury  is  t.")  follnw  Its  customary  practice 
of  allowing  its  ca.'^h  balances  to  fall  to  ex- 
ceptionally low  levels  prior  to  the  large  in- 
flow of  cash  "ver  a  tax  date. 

2  There  may  be  occaslcjus  when  Treasury 
financing  operations  ought  to  be  fxjetponed 
for  a  short  period  because  of  market  disturb- 
ances The  possibility  of  direct  access  to 
Federal  Reserve  credit  Increases  the  Treas- 
ury's elbowr(X)m    in   such   a  situation 

3  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
which  would  disrupt  financial  markets,  direct 
access  Xai  Federal  Reserve  credit  would  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending extension  of  the  act 

The  present  law  expires  June  30.  1962 
Prompt  acticn  is  needed  to  present  the  au- 
thority from  lapsing. 

In  testifying  before  the  committee.  Under 
Secretary  Roosa  said  that  he  was  more  than 
a  little  disturbed  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  and  also  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  inflation  He  pointed  out  that 
for  this  fiscal  year  the  jiresent  estimate  of 
the  deficit  in  the  administrative  budget  is 
approximately  $7  billion.  He  also  indicated 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  deficit  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  He  substantiated  that 
if  a  tax  cut  was  to  be  put  Into  effect,  this 
po.sslbIe  deficit   would  be  that  much  bigger. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  power  ex- 
tended by  this  bill  must  continue  to  be  used 
with  great  care  Its  use  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  inflationary  and  must  be  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  the  Government's 
general  monetary  p>olicy.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  Under  Secretary  Roosa  gave  us  a  clear 


and  unqualified  commitment  that  this  would 
continue  to  be  the  case 

Up  to  the  present  time,  this  power  has 
been  clearly  kept  within  proper  bounds  In 
no  year  has  it  been  exercised  at  any  one 
time  for  longer  than  28  days.  But  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  possible  abuse  in  the 
future,  it  IS  appropriate  that  the  power 
should  be  temporary  The  committee,  there- 
fore, agrees  that  no  more  than  a  2-year  ex- 
tension should  be  granted 

Whenever  the  power  has  been  used,  a  pub- 
lic record  has  been  included  in  the  weekly 
statement  of  condition  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  The  same  Information  has 
al.so  been  published  m  newspapers  on  Thurs- 
day of  each  week  and  in  the  dally  Treasury 
statement  The.'e  practices  should  be  con- 
tinued wlienever  the  power  is  used  In  ad- 
dition, the  exisf.ng  law  requires  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  include  detailed  information  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  this  authority  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress 

Possibilities  of  inflation  lie  elsewhere  in 
the  form  of  exces  ive  deficit  spending  which 
would,  of  course,  have  an  unfortunate  effect 
upon  ovir  balance  of  iiayments  As  Mr  Roosa 
testified  we  have  lost  over  $4  billion  of  eold 
since  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1959 
Our  ba!ance-of-payments  deficit,  which  ac- 
counted for  our  gold  loss,  has  exceeded  $3  5 
billion  in  1959  and  1960.  and  $2  5  billion  last 
>ear  Currently  the  seasonally  adjusted  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  is  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $15  billion 

While  our  balance-of-payments  deficits 
have  persisted,  potential  claims  upon  our 
cold  supply  have  continued  to  increase  Mr. 
Roosa  testified  that  about  $21  billion  now 
exist  In  short-term  claims  upon  our  gold 
supply.  Our  present  gold  stock,  however 
IS  no  greater  than  $164  billion,  and  against 
this  sum,  approximately  $11.8  billion  must 
be  sM  aside  as  25-percent  backing  for  Fed- 
era!  Reserve  bank  note  and  deposit  liabil- 
ities outstanding  This  means  that  our  free 
pold  supply  barely  exceeds  $4'2  billion 
against  a  potential  demand  of  $21  billion. 
As  Mr  Rooca  agreed,  it  is  "indeed"  impor- 
tant for  us  to  prevent  inflation.  Otherwise 
these  claims  will  continue  to  expand  much 
further  in  excess  of  cur  declining  gold  supply 

Mr  Roosa.  in  his  testimony,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  relation  between  domestic 
budget  deficits  and  international  balance-of- 
payment*  deficits  He  noted  that  for  the 
8  years  before  1961.  the  Government  ran  a 
total  deficit  of  $32  billion  in  5  of  those  years, 
and  surpluses  of  only  about  $4  billion  in  the 
remaining  3  years.  He  went  on  to  remark 
as   follows 

"This  IS  the  period  when  we  were  also  de- 
veloping our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
and  you  can't  go  on  this  way  indefinitely 
and  still  maintain  confidence  in  the  dollar  " 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Roosa,  at  another 
point  In  his  testimony,  commented  on  a 
question  concerning  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  and  a  reduction  in 
taxes,  even  in  the  face  of  Federal  spending 
at  present  or  higher  levels  In  answering 
this   question.   Mr    Roosa   said   that — 

"It  makes  a  great  difference  as  to  whether 
you  say  maintain  or  increase  on  the  exjier.di- 
ture  side" 

At  a  later  point,  in  discussing  means  of 
preserving  international  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  he  said : 

'I  would  suggest  that  it  makes  more  sense 
to  the  foreign  observer  that  we  should  have 
an  expenditure  limit  than  it  does  that  we 
have  a  debt  limit  " 

I  believe  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
must  restrain  spending  in  order  to  remedy 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  and  to 
maintain  international  confidence  In  the 
dollar.  In  this  connection.  Mr  Roosa  also 
commented  on  the  public  debt  limit  and  the 
proposed    temporary     increase    beyond     the 
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present  $300  billion  ceiling.  The  debt  ceil- 
ing bill,  as  it  recently  paased  the  House,  pro- 
vides for  a  $308  billion  ceiling  through  next 
March,  then  for  $305  billion  through  June 
24  of  next  year,  and  Anally  for  $300  billion 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Although  the  Treasury  is  asking  for  a  $308 
billion  debt  limit,  Mr.  Roosa  testified  that 
the  actual  amount  of  debt  outstanding  would 
reach  an  estimated  maximum  of  no  greater 
than  $304  9  billion.  He  said,  however,  that 
a  $3  billion  leeway  above  this  estimated 
mnximtim  should  be  permitted. 

This  additional  leeway,  as  I  pointed  out 
In  questioning  Mr.  Roosa,  could  well  serve 
not  as  a  limit  upon  expenditures  but  as  an 
invitation  to  increase  expenditures  as  far 
as  the  limit  would  allow.  A  debt  limit  of 
$306  billion  would  be  fully  adequate  to  fi- 
nance all  proper  expenditures  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senate  before  long  wtU 
soon  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  l5sue.  In 
order  to  shed  new  light  upon  the  matter,  I 
am  including  at  this  point  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  hearings  conducted  before 
the  Commute?  rn  Banking  and  Currency 
yesterday; 

"Excerpt  From  Testimony  of  Hox.  Robert 
v.  Roosa.  Undes  Slcret.^ry  of  the  Trfas- 
trr.Y  for  Monet.\ry  Affairs,  Before  the 
t'ENATE  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  S.  3291,  June  20,  1D62 
"The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  will 
be  the  size  of  the  actual  debt  by  the  end 
of  this  calcndr.r  year? 

"Mr.  Roosa.  At  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  1962.  the  debt  will  be  very  close  to  $305 
billion;  the  peaks  are  hard  to  predict  from 
day  to  dav  Usuallv  the  peak  occurs  at  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  our  present  esti- 
mate is  that  that  would  be  S304.9  billion,  but 
this  is  an  estimate  that  was  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  esti- 
mates In  the  original  budzct  document. 
Other  changes  have  occiirred  and  in  the 
meantime  It  may  be— certainly  there  is  a 
risk  already  that  changes  have  occurred  in 
exrenditures  that  could  involve  as  much  as 
a  half  a  billion  more  than  that;  whether 
that  amount  would  have  all  been  spent 
before  the  end  of  December  Is  doubtful,  but 
we  can't  be  precise  withia — in  these  terms — 
certainly  less  than  a  billion  dollars  on  any 
givn  date. 

"The    CH'.iTiMfN.    Well,    in    March    of   this 
ye.nr  we  raised  the  debt  limit  to  $300  billion. 
"Mr.  RoosA.  Yes.  sir. 

"The  CHAniMAM.  Doesn't  the  House  bill 
fHR  11990)  provide  for  $308  billion  through 
next  March,  then  for  5305  billion  through 
June  24  of  next  vear.  and  finally  for  $300 
billion  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  n63? 

"Mr.  RoosA.  The  present  legislation,  sir, 
as  I  understand  it,  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  June  1962,  so  that  the  only  remaining 
debt  limit  will  be  that  which  stands  perma- 
nently— the  $285  billion,  so  that  there  must 
be  given  the  size  of  the  present  debt  and 
the  prospective  seasonal  requirements 
through  the  autumn  of  this  year,  some  leg- 
islittion  in  order  to  validate  that  and  the 
question  is  re.illy  why  should  It  be  $308 
bir.ion,  I  believe. 

'The  Ch Air.MAN.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 
"Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
wh.itever  Is  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  that 
the  Congress  has  Incurred,  but  I  don't  want 
to  ptit  a  debt  limit  up  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  above  that  and  Invite  somebody  to 
see  if  they  can't  get  up  to  it.  Well,  if  $306 
billion  will  take  care  of  the  debts  that  the 
Congress  has  authorized  In  the  budget  that 
we  linve  been  asked  to  approve,  why  put  an 
extra  $2  billion  in  there? 

'Mr.  Roosa.  The  reason  for  that  arises 
from  experience  we  have  had  in  Treasury 
administration  under  the  debt  limit  for  tlie 


last  10  years.  I  think  you  may  recall  that 
when  you  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
with  Mr.  Balrd  or  Mr.  Burgess,  my  predeces- 
sors, they  would  have  explained  the  same 
way  I  am  going  to.  that  try  as  we  may.  the 
precise  timing  of  the.se  debt  requirements 
cannot,  this  far  In  advance,  be  pinpointed 
as  to  indlvid\ial  dates.  Fur  sin-.ple  operating 
cfflclencles  the  Trea^^ury  h;:s  asked  for,  and 
the  Congress  has  provided,  a  $3  billion  lee- 
way above  the  expected,  best  estimate. 

"The  Chairman,  I  don't  challenge  that, 
but  the  trouble  is  we  have  been  making 
much  of  a  farce  of  debt  limitation.  It  was 
supposed  at  one  time  to  mean  something; 
now,  If  we  put  two  or  three  billion  more 
above  what  you  a.re  actually  going  to  spend. 
It  looks  as  If  we  are  challenging  Congress — 
can  you  get  up  to  that,  and  if  so,  we  will 
raise   it  still  higher. 

"Now.  you  are  our  best  money  experts. 
Are  you  just  a  lit  tie  disturbed  about  the 
bala!■'.cc-of-paymen^'■,  situation? 

"Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  indeed,  more  than  a 
little. 

"The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up 
later.  Are  you  a  little  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  inflation — possibility,  not  as 
it   now  is,   but  the  possibility? 

"Mr.    Roosa.  The    possibility;     yes.    sir. 

"The  Chairman.  .Ml  right.  Isn't  the  gross 
national  product  running  close  now  to  the 
annual   rate  of  nenrly   $550  billion? 

"Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  It  didn't  go  up  to  the 
$570  billion  that  some  people  thought,  but 
It  i.s  at  a  grand  and  glorious  high. 

"Mr.   Roo.^A.  Yes,   sir. 

"ITie  Cii'iRMAN.  Don't  we  face  a  possibil- 
ity of  a  $7  or  $3  billion  deficit  In  this  fiscal 
year? 

"Mr.  Ro'^SA.  Yes  sir;  this  fiscal  year  the 
present  estunate  is  approximately  $7  billion. 

"The  Chmrman  Dont  we  face  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  defi'^it  in  the  n^xt  I'scal  year? 

"Mr.  Roosa.  Thr.t  posslbllltv;  ves.  sir. 
B-;-.  tlv  t 

"The  Chairman.  Of  cotirse.  if  we  have  a 
t.  X  r-.it,  whatever  the  deficit  is  will  be  that 
much  bigger? 

"Mr.  Roosa.  Indeed;  yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  That  is  right 

"So,  while  we  do  rot  have  ir.flation  now  and 
while  the  speculators  on  the  stock  m.arket 
are  ni,'~.ki;v::  out  as  though  they  fear  a  de- 
flation— v.-e  are  not  In  any  depression,  of 
course,  but  tliey  make  it  sound  that  one  is 
comlnt: — there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
if  we  would  get  reckless  we  could  have 
in.latlon. 

"Mr  Roosa.  Yos,  ^!r. 

"The  Chairman.  Do  you,  as  our  top  money 
expert,  fieure  that  there  is  going  to  be 
such  a  preat  drop  in  production  between 
now  and  December  that  you  will  have  to 
spend  $2  billion  more  than  you  anticipate 
right   now,  and   bo:rrow  the   money? 

"Mr.  Roosa.  No,  sir;  it  isn't  for  that  rea- 
son that  we  ask  for  this  leeway  and  find 
from  time  to  time  that  we  need  it.  I 
should  mp.ke  very  clear  that  our  present 
presentation  of  the  rerjupst  for  the  $308  bil- 
lion. In  the  form  in  which  it  has  p.assed  the 
House,  would  only  get  by  if  the  budget  Is 
balanced  In  fiscal  1963.  The  way  in  which 
the  limit  is  scaled  down  in  March  and 
again  In  June  could  not  be  satisfied  If  the 
budget  were  out  of  balance;  so  I  think  this 
formulation  has  j:ut  in  a  signaling  system 
which  makes  it  Imperative,  if  there  is  a 
move  away  from  b.\lance,  that  a  new  request 
wovild  have  to  be  introduced  for  additional 
authority  on  the  debt  limit  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year   1963." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
Senate  bill  3291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 


If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  3291)  was  pa.ssed.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Frnatr  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  t'le  United  Statc.i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sc- 
tlon  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  355),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1962"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1964"  and  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1902"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  19C4". 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE    SY.STEM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  11040,  Calendar 
No.  1544. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  ii:forma- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

Tl-.n  LECI^L^T^VK  Clerk.  A  bill  '  H  R. 
11040),  Calendar  No.  1544.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  sj-.-^-tcm,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRE!^IDI>:G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  motion  is  unanimourly 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
a  parliamentary  inqnirj-:  Is  this  a  mo- 
tion to  have  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  satellite  communications 
bill? 

Mr.  SMATTIERS      Yc^. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Has  the  motion 
been  made? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
motion  has  been  made;  and  it  has  been 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  Mr  President, 
first,  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
withhold  the  motion.  We  were  endeav- 
oring to  a.sccrtaln  the  number  of  the  bill, 
because  we  want  to  have  a  quorum  call 
before  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
motion  is  put. 

Mr.  SMATIIER.'=:.  Mr..  Pre.<^idcnt,  I  do 
not  wish  to  prejudice  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  may  believe  to  be  his  rights. 
However,  v.e  had  rather  an  understand- 
ing that  after  disponing  of  the  two  meas- 
ures on  which  the  Senate  has  acted  in 
the  last  few  minutes,  this  motion  would 
be  made — so  that  you  L'cntlcmen  would 
be  protected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  resumption  of  the  bill,  all 
Senators  are  entitled  to  two  more 
speeches— on  whatever  they  are  talkinj 
about.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  SMATHERS,     E.xactly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary'  inquiry:  Is  Uie  motion  one 
to  take  House  bill  11040,  the  space  com- 
munications satellite  bill,  from  the  cal- 
endar and  resume  its  consideration? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFIC12R.  The  mo- 
tion was  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill;  a  id  the  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chair  has 
stated  that  the  motion  has  been  unani- 
mously agreed  to 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  motion  lias  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  I^resident.  rec- 
o'lnizing  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
why  does  not  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  and  then  have  the 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Because  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-^k  unanimous  consent  tiat  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Chair  that  the  motion, 
previously  made  by  me,  was  agreed  to, 
be  negated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  re- 
.sening  the  right  to  object,  we  have  some 
.serious  business  to  take  care  of.  If  a 
great  constitutional  issue  were  involved 
here.  I  would  not  object  if  Senators  de- 
bated it  until  October,  as  the  dtstin- 
truished  Senator  from  Tennessee  indi- 
cated last  evening  he  was  prepared  to  do 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken about  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  "\^'hat  did  the 
Senator  say? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  inquiring  as 
to  when  some  other  matters  would  be 
brought  up.  and  whether  it  might  occur 
then. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  bill  is  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  it  pa'ssed  the  House 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  It  came 
out  of  the  committee  with  a  big  ma- 
jority. It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  those  Senators  who  favor 
public  ownership  could  state  their  case 
and  let  the  Senate  vote.  But  they  do 
not  want  to  let  the  Senate;  vote,  because 
they  know  they  are  not  going  to  win. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  Sen- 
ator agreed  that,  after  we  agreed  to  set 
aside  the  bill  so  that  we  could  act  on 
three  measures  of  imr>ortince,  the  pro- 
visions of  two  or  which  would  expire  by 
the  end  of  June  if  action  was  not  taken, 
the  pending  business  goes  back  to  the 
calendar.  A  motion  has  to  be  made  to 
take  it  up.  Everyone  knew  it  was 
planned  to  take  it  up.  A  motion  to  take 
it  up  was  made  and  agreed  to.  That 
gives  every  Senator  who  wants  to  speak 
against  the  bill  two  more  chances  to 
speak.  It  would  lay  aside  all  previous 
.speeches  as  being  counted.  Then  they 
have  100  amendments,  and  they  can 
make  two  speeches  on  each  amendment. 
But  on  top  of  that  tliey  want  the 
privilege  to  make  a  speech  against  the 
motion  to  transact  any  business.  That 
IS  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  this  is  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  do  away  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  With  all  good 
humor,  after  hearing  the  good  Senator 
from  Virginia  make  very  lengthy 
.speeches  against  motions  to  take  up  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  covered  5  minutes.  That 
is  not  a  very  lengthy  speech. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  to  cause  this  unusual  at- 
tention, becau.se  I  have  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  talk  for  many 
hours 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  constitutional 
is.sucs. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tional issue.  Not  many  Senators  have 
been  here  to  listen  to  it,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  my  objection,  because  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadership  to  see  to 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  if  the 
leadership  wants  to  go  into  3  or  4  days 
of  debate  on  whether  we  are  willing  even 
to  take  up  the  bill  at  all,  that  is  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  leadership. 

I  withdraw  mv  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  vacated. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the  is- 
sue before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  made  a  re-^uest  that  the  ruling 
on  his  request  be  negated.  That  has 
now  been  agreed  to,  without  objection. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  11040,  the  space 
satellite  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
svstem.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  KEFAm'ER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  KEFAU\^R.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  we  were  discussing  the  current 
business,  the  space  communications 
satellite  bill,  and  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  does  not  think  it  is  of  im- 
portance. It  is  of  drastic  importance. 
It  is  a  matter  that  affects  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  communications  policy. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  something 
of  tremendous  value  is  going  to  be  given 
away,  with  nothing  returned  to  the  tax- 
payers who  have  paid  for  it.  If  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  think 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  complain.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  said  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  speak,  that  he  was 


.sitting  around  for  2  or  3  hours.  Then. 
when  we  were  going  to  bring  up  a  bill 
this  morning  to  extend  a  law  that  was 
going  to  expire,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee said  he  wanted  to  speak.  I  said. 
"All  right.  I  will  hold  my  speech  back. 
I  will  not  try  to  hold  you  back." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  his 
speech,  and  it  was  a  good  speech.  Now 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see wants  to  prevent  us  from  bringing  up 
a  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wants  to  discu.ss.  I  do  not  understand 
that.  I  did  not  think  I  would  stay  here 
to  hstcn.  The  essence  of  the  Senator's 
proposal  is.  "I  want  to  speak  on  the  bill, 
but  I  will  not  let  you  bring  it  up." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  will 
stay  here.  I  will  set  him  straight. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virgima  has  been  in  some  filibusters  him- 
self, and  he  knows  one  when  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  KEF.'^TJV'ER.  That  is  why  I  am 
surprised  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
trying  to  push  us. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  not  tryir^g 
to  push  the  Senator.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  take  all  the  time  he  wants  to  take. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  will 
stay  here,  I  will  tell  him  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  an  impor- 
tant engagement,  but  if  the  Senator  will 
tell  me  something  worthwhile,  I  will  stay 
here  awhile. 

Mr.  KEFAUn'ER.  I  do  not  kno'W 
whether  I  can  Interest  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  something  that  is  worth 
many  billions  of  dollars,  but  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  try  to  do  so. 

It  was  presented  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  administration  had 
two  or  three  measures  to  extend  laws 
which  were  about  to  expire  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  two  of  which  I  believe 
were  being  handled  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Not  wanting  to  hold  up  those 
measures,  and  even  though  It  is  a  hodge- 
podge way  of  doing  business,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  he  would  not  re- 
sist a  motion  to  set  aside  the  pending 
business — that  is,  the  satellite  bill — in 
order  to  accommodate  the  leadership 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
so  they  could  bring  up  these  emergency 
matters. 

Let  it  be  said,  In  the  first  place,  that 
the  fact  that  the  satellite  bill  is  here  Is 
not  my  doing.  The  leadership  did  not 
have  to  bring  it  up  for  consideration  now. 
It  could  well  have  waited  until  later. 
The  point  is  that  there  are  otlier  emer- 
gency matters  that  will  be  coming  up 
for  consideration,  as  I  understand.  If  we 
debate  the  motion  to  bring  up.  then  if 
the  leadership  wants  to  bring  up  some 
emergency  matter,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
withdraw  his  motion  to  bring  up.  and 
nobody  will  be  In  a  position  to  obstruct 
action.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  obstructing  or  delaying  action  on 
emergency  matters,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  fair  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  have  a  continuity  of  debate  on  the 
space  bill  to  have  the  debate  go  on  for 
3  or  4  hours,  then  have  the  debate  In- 
terrupted by  some  other  matter,  then  re- 
turn to  the  satellite  bill,  and  then  have 
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some  other  issue  brought  up  and  have 
the  satellite  bill  set  aside. 

If  the  leadership  has  oth^r  emergency 
matters  which  ought  to  be  brought  up, 
which  I  understand  Is  the  case,  this  re- 
sistance to  bringing  up  this  bill  will  pro- 
tect the  leadership  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  because  all  the  leadership  will 
have  to  do  is  withdraw  the  motion  to 
bring  up  the  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  going  to  talk  at  some  length 
on  the  motion  to  bring  the  bill  up.  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  this  method  of 
doing  business.  I  think  all  the  emer- 
gency legislation  there  is  ought  to  be 
brought  up  now.  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  our  debate  on  the  sat- 
ellite bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAin^R.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  e.xperi- 
enced  the  same  frustration,  because  we 
have  no  rules  of  germaneness  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  been  on  the  floor  time 
after  time  with  a  bill  of  importance, 
and  one  Senator  will  rise  to  speak  on 
another  subject,  and  whatever  was  pend- 
ing had  to  be  set  aside  until  the  Senator 
finished  that  speech  for  home  consump- 
tion. This  intenaiption  would  not  take 
as  much  time  out  of  the  Senator's  time 
as  I  have  had  taken  out  of  my  time, 
breaking  up  whatever  continuity  there 
was  in  the  thoughts  of  this  Senator  and 
other  Senators.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator's  sense  of  frustration,  but  this 
is  in  keeping  with  what  the  Senate  has 
always  done  during  the  16  years  I  have 
been  a  Member. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor at  times  resist  at  great  length  a  mo- 
tion to  consider  certain  bills?  It  seems 
I  heard  the  Senator  speak,  resisting  a 
motion  to  consider  various  bills,  not  so 
long  ago. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  always  taken  the  position 
that  he  should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
his  constituency  and  the  integrity  of 
the  10th  amendment,  which  the  Senate 
has  been  frequently  ignoring  and  over- 
riding. Whenever  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  engages  in  a  filibuster  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights,  I  shall  never 
vote  to  put  on  cloture. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber,  I  will  show  him 
how  this  is  a  talk — not  a  filibuster — in 
regard  to  constitutional  issues. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  read  the 
Record  for  several  days.  I  will  read  the 
Record  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  but  I 
have  an  important  engagement  I  must 
keep. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  is 
not  mterested  enough  to  remain  and 
listen,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about 
It 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     I   am  interested. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Other  than  to  ask 
the  able  Senator,  if  he  thinks  the  dele- 
gation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  to  a  private  corporation — the 
right  to  negotiate  foreign  affairs  and  in- 
ternational relations,  requiring  treaties 
to  be  approved  by   the   U.S.   Senate — is 


not  a  constitutional  question,  then  what 
does  the  Senator  think  is  a  constitu- 
tional question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator  is 
so  sure  of  his  position,  why  not  let  the 
Senate  vote,  instead  of  staging  a  fili- 
buster? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  doing  what 
the  Senator  from  Virainia  has  done  many 
times.  I  am  trying  to  educate  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Trying  to  educate 
the  public? 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Also  tiying  to  edu- 
cate the  public 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  an  engagement  he 
must  keep.  He  will  be  back  about  9 
o'clock  this  evi'iiing.  The  Sonator  from 
Vircinia  undei stands  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  from  now  until  10  o'clock 
this  evening  to  expound  his  \  lews.  I 
will   be   back   again  about  9  o'clock 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  will  certainly  be 
good  to  have  the  Senator  come  back 
again.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

i  No.  97  Leg  | 

Gore 

Ctruenlng 

Hart 

Kayden 

Hickenlooper 

p[lckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Krii.ska 

Humphrey 

J.\ckson 

JiVltS 

Jalinston 

Jsrdan 

Keatint; 

K.efauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

long.  La. 

Magniiscn 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Jlorton 


Miindt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Neuber!,'er 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pro.xmlre 

RaiidMiph 

Roberuson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Sco't 

Smalhers 

Smith.  Ma.s-s 

Sinith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stenni.s 

Symington 

Trtlmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del 

Yar  borough 

Youn«,  N   Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Bu.sh 

Butler 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case.  N  J. 

Case.  S  Dak 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fulbright 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  KEFAI^VER.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding, 
the  motion  before  the  Senate  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  space 
communications  satellite  bill.  'We  who 
are  opposing  the  bill  are  not  blocking 
consideration  of  anything  else.  If  there 
is  emergency  legislation  which  must  be 
taken  up,  as  I  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  all  that  would  have 
to  be  done  would  be  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  satellite  bill  now. 
However,  the  procedure  of  bringing  up 
the  satellite  bill  which,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  cannot  be  concluded 
before  the  expiration  of  some  emergency 
legislation,  and  having  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  interrupted,  does  not  allow  for 
very  good  continuity  of  debate  on  the 
satellite  bill. 


Therefore  I  would  urge  the  majority 
leader  and  otiiers  who  arc  interested  in 
some  kind  ol  emergency  legislation  to 
call  it  all  up  and  try  to  get  it  behind  us 
before  we  bring  up  tlie  satellite  bill  asiam, 
.so  that  we  may  have  a  better  situation 
in  connection  with  the  debate.  Or  we 
could  bring  up  the  satellite  bill  again 
m  January,  if  there  i.s  not  time  for  a  full 
consideration   at  the   present   time. 

I  made  some  notations  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  I  see  a  great  many  items  on 
the  calendar  which  seem  to  be  emer- 
gency matters  or  important  matters. 
There  is  Calendar  No.  627.  S.  2345.  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  tlic  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  19,58.  There  is  Cal- 
endar No.  676,  S.  349.  a  veterans  bill 
I  do  not  believe  the  suiar  bill  is  on  the 
calendar,  but  is  still  in  committee  I 
believe  there  is  also  a  bill  somewhere 
to  extend  corporate  taxes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Yc-^.  indeed;  I  am 
ulad  to  yield 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whetJitr  he  is  desirous  of 
getting  a  disposition  made  of  the  space 
satellite  bill  at  any  tune  within  the 
rea.sonable  future'' 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  am  frank  to  say 
to  tile  Senator  that  I  am  desirous  of 
getting  a  disposition  of  the  bill  if  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  disposition. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  .say  that  if  we  will  vote  his  way 
he  will  agree  to  take  it  up.  but  if  we  do 
not  agree  to  do  that,  he  does  not  want 
us  to  take  it  up? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No  This  is  an 
important  bill.  It  ought  to  be  di.scussed, 
and  It  ought  to  be  discu.s.sed  without  be- 
ing taken  up  and  then  being  set  aside, 
taken  up.  .set  aside,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  SMATHERS  If  it  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  and  the  Senator  wishes  it  di.s- 
cu.ssf^d.  why  does  he  refuse  to  let  us  make 
It  the  pending  business  again? 

Mr  KEFAUVER  If  the  Senator  will 
keep  it  the  pending  business  without  .set- 
ting It  aside  again,  I  will  withdraw  my 
objection,  .so  we  can  dispo.se  of  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  If  the  Senator  will 
make  his  case,  he  will  be  so  persuasive 
m  a  few  hours  or  days  that  we  can  finally 
dispose  of  it  and  tet  on  to  the.se  other 
matters 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  would  not  put  any 
persuasive  power  like  that  in  my  hands. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  too  generous.  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  will 
agree  that  we  can  maintain  continuity 
in  the  debate  and  not  have  the  bill  set 
aside  again.  I  will  withdraw  my  objection 
to  take  it  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SM.A.THERS.  I  am  .satisfied  that 
the  majority  leader,  who  sits  here,  would 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  letting  the.se 
bills  affecting  laws  which  will  expire  and 
which  have  to  be  acted  upon  prior  to 
June  30,  wait,  if  he  felt  he  would  have 
at  least  2  or  3  days  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  expiration  to  consider  them,  mean- 
ing by  that  that  the  satellite  bill  would 
then  have  been  disposed  of.  Therefore, 
if  the  Senator  would  give  us  some  kind  of 
assurance  that  the  space  satellite  bill 
could  be  voted  on  v,  iihin  5  days  or  4  days 
or  a  week 
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Mr.  KEFAU"VER.  I  am  only  one 
Senator.  I  liave  a  spetch  to  make.  I 
know  that  there  are  ^everal  other 
Senators  who  feel  very  deeply  about  the 
matter  and  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  am  trying  to  an- 
swer  the  Senator   from    Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  n;?ht  .'ay  to  the 
S'jnalor 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  finish?  I  wi.sh  he  would  indulge  me. 
If  he  would  indulge  n:.e.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  He  is  always 
generous  and  i>olite.  I  have  had  diffi- 
culty tn-iri?  to  ret  a  quo:-um  in  the 
Chamber  for  the  purpo.se  of  making  my 
speech.  I  do  not  know  how  lont:  it  will 
take  me  to  finish  my  speech  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  will  be  muoh  longer.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  speak  fo*  other  Senators 
who  have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  subjfy<t. 
There  are  a  number  ff  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak.  I  cannDt  say  how  long 
thry  will  take  I  will  ."^ay  to  the  Senator 
and  to  the  majority  IcE.der  that  if  they 
will  let  us  get  started  now.  with  the 
und<  rstanding  that  the  bill  will  remain 
the  jiendmu'  business  ui.til  it  is  disposed 
of,  I  will  withdraw  my  resistance  to  the 
motion  to  take  it  up.  Or  they  miglit  wish 
to  take  it  up  next  year.  I  remember 
when  we  had  a  flsiht  abo'it  the  rules, 
thure  was  nn  understr  ndmg  that  the 
resolution  would  be  taken  up  next  year, 
or  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  V/ill  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVIR.  If  there  is  emer- 
gency legislation  which  ought  to  be 
brought  up.  I  will  not  r?sist  it.  All  that 
the  Senator  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
Withdraw  liis  motion  to  make  it  the 
pending  business.  We  c.in  go  aiiead  with 
all  the  emergency  bills;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  IS  quite  fair  to  us  to  lequire  us 
to  debate  for  a  httle  while  and  then  to 
have  the  bill  set  aside;  and  then  rc- 
tiuirc  us  to  try  to  pick  up  the  ends  of  the 
debate  and  start  all  over  again.  We 
might  come  in  tomorr!)w  and  liave  the 
bill  set  aside  again,  and  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  tiT  to  p.ck  up  the  debate 
again.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  at  least 
.some  continuity  in  debate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  arree  completely 
with  the  ."Senator's  statement  that  this  is 
a  very  important  bill.  He  .says  it  is  of 
such  great  cor-cern  that  he  wants  every 
Senator  to  remain  in  the  Cham.ber  and 
listen  to  him.  I  wish  Senators  would 
stay  and  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. There  is  an  important  time  ele- 
ment with  respect  to  the  bill,  because  if 
it  is  delayed  to  such  a;i  extent  tliat  the 
Soviet  Union  puts  the  first  communica- 
tions sateUite  into  space,  the  United 
suites  will  have  last  fo.-ever  the  position 
and  prestige.    So  there  is  an  emergency. 

I  do  not  understand  the  loyic  of  the 
situation,  if  it  is  so  important,  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessi^e  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  desire  to  r>ostE>one 
consideration  of  the  bi.l  until  next  year. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  felt  as  many  of  us  who  oppose 
the  bill  feel  about  it,  he  would  under- 
stand tlrat  if  the  sateUite  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  group  who  have  a  built- 
in  conflict  of  interest,  and  because  of 
their  own  equipment  and  facilities  would 
not  liave  the  incentive  to  develop  the 
satellite,  xhe  United  States  would  be 
.second  or  third.  But  if  we  want  to  Le 
certain  that  the  United  ."^'tates  will  be 
Uie  first  to  i^lacc  a  succes.slul  communi- 
cations satellite  in  orbit,  we  had  better 
not  pa.ss  the  bill.  If  we  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  satellite  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  group  who  have  many  r^a- 
.sons  not  to  develop  it.  a  group  which 
is  substantially  committed,  and  is  tiy- 
ing  to  have  agencies  of  Government 
committed  to  a  satellite  wliich  many 
persons  believe  cannot  be  successful  and 
will  be  ob.>oiete  before  it  ever  is  built, 
let  us  pass  tiio  bill. 

Our  fight  U'day  is  to  tiy  to  make  cer- 
t<iin  that  tiie  United  States  will  have  the 
first  good  communications  sateiliie  in 
orbit,  and  that  we  will  beat  the  Ru.ssians 
to  it.  In  my  opinion,  tlie  sure  way  of 
not  doin'r  tliat  13  bv  th.e  pas.sape  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Docs  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  the  bill  taken  up.  so  that 
he  may  pomt  out  the  weaknesses  in  it? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  tried  to  do 
that;  and  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  agree  to  have  the  bill  made  tiie  pend- 
ing order  of  business  until  we  have 
completed  our  debate.  I  will  withdraw 
my  resistance  to  his  motion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  well  knows  that 
Uie  Senate  mu^t  act  upon  certain  legis- 
lative proposals  wliich  will  expire  on 
June  30. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER. 
Senator  bring  them 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Some  of  them  are. 
but  some  are  not.  But  the  communica- 
tions satelllt^e  bill  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant and  vital  one.  as  the  Senator 
says.  If  he  wishes  to  talk  about  it,  we 
sav,  let  us  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  other  vitally  important 
measures  to  bring  up.  I  will  yield  to  him. 
so  that  he  may  withdraw  his  motion  and 
make  the  emergency  bills  the  pending 
order  of  business.  If  he  believes  that 
those  bills  are  of  vital  importance,  or 
that  other  bills  are  important,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  join  with  him  in  making  the 
communications  .satellite  bill  the  pending 
order  of  business  on  JanuaiT   10,   1963. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  have  so 
little  confidence  in  a  motion  he  might 
make  by  himself  that  he  thought  he 
might  have  some  other  Senator  join  with 
him  in  making  it,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  dignity? 

Mr.  KEFAU\^ER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
trying  to  disparage  me  or  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  trying  to  disparage 
the    Senator    from    Florida.    I    merel>' 


Why 

up? 


does  not  the 
They  arc  on 


wished  to  see  both  Senators  placed  on 
the  same  level. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No;  I  knew  that 
the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  more  persuasive  than 
one  made  by  me,  so  I  was  inviting  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  join  with  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  moved  that 
the  Senate  r&'rume  the  consideration  of 
a  vital  bill,  a  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  admits  is  vitally  imiwrtant 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
Yet  the  Senator  does  net  wish  to  let  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  motion,  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  taken  up  and  reach  the  point 
where  it  can  be  debated  and  the  Senate 
can  decide  wliat  it  will  do  about  it. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  understands 
tiiat  he  does  not  liavc  cnou",h  votes  to 
.'ustain  li.:-:  position;  so  :n  point  of  fact 
we  all  know,  as  a  realistic  matter,  that 
the  Senate  is  involved  in  v.hat  we  some- 
times euphemistically  refer  to  as  a 
fihbu.'-t'i^r. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  had  good  experience  in  tliat 
kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  That  is  why  I  know 
on"^  v.  hen  I  sec  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Florida  speaks  with  great  knowl- 
edge of  that  subject.  I  am  certain  he 
is  .'<pcaking  for  himself  and  no  one  else; 
but  he  misinterprets  what  I  am  saying. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  proceed  and 
to  finish  the  debate  with  continuity 
from  now  on  We  will  remain  here  as 
long  as  any  Senator  wishes  to  remain. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  us  to  ha\e  our  debate 
interrupted  and  set  a.side,  and  then  to 
lequire  u.s  to  pick  up  the  ends  and  start 
over  again,  only  to  have  the  bili  set 
a.side  again. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  there  are  cmer- 
r'ency  ni'-'asures  which  ought  to  be 
!")a,  sed,  the  leadership  should  bring  them 
up  now.  so  that  we  may  have  some  con- 
tinuity in  our  debate  on  the  communi- 
cations satellite  b.ll.  I  have  talked  with 
members  of  the  press  and  others,  who 
say,  "You  debate  a  while  today,  and  .vou 
.■^et  aside  the  bill.  We  do  not  think  that 
is  a  logical  way  to  present  the  case." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  .Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

IMr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  talks 
about  continuity  and  about  getting  on 
with  the  bill.  At  the  proper  time.  I 
should  Ike  to  propose  a  unanixnous-con- 
.sent  request  that  there  be  a  limitation  of 
1  hour  for  each  amendment  and  6  hours 
on  the  bill,  and  U^en  a  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  on,  say,  July  5  of  this 
year.  In  that  way  we  can  continue  the 
debate  and  be  in  accord  with  what  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  have  to 
object  to  that  proposal.  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  from  Montana  realizes  that 
this  is  a  bill  of  transcendant  importance 
and  represents  the  giving  away  of  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  asset  which  the  tax- 
payers have  developed.  The  people  of 
the  country  ought  to  know  about  it. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  bill  for  the  first  time  dele- 
gates the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  treatymaking  to  a  private  cor- 
poration, because  treaties  and  executive 
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agreements  will  be  required.  Certainly, 
that  feature  of  the  bill  is  entitled  to  more 
consideration. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to 
say  how  long  other  Senators  would  like 
to  discuss  the  bill. 

The  burden  is  on  Senators  who  wish 
to  bring  up  emergency  measures,  to  bring 
them  up.  We  are  holding  up  nothing  at 
the  present  time.  If  we  begin  to  discuss 
the  bill  this  afternoon,  we  shall  consider 
further  what  our  situation  may  be  if  fur- 
ther efforts  are  made  to  interrupt  us 
after  we  get  started  with  our  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  bill.  Many  emergency 
measures  are  on  the  calendar.  I  hope 
that  as  many  of  them  as  ix)ssible  may 
now  be  disposed  of.  without  causing 
other  interruptions  in  the  debate  on  the 
communications  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  role  which  the  United 
Nations  might  eventually  play  in  con- 
nection with  the  communications  satel- 
lite system.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that 
the  President  should  consider  what  role 
the  United  Nations  might  eventually 
play.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  lan- 
guage to  that  effect  be  included  in  the 
bill  to  create  an  agency  which  would 
own  and  operate  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
satellite  system. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me  for 
the  privilege  of  making  a  statement 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  importance; 
and,  of  course,  without  the  Senator 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  that 
purpose,  provided  his  statement  will 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment may  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CAt  this  point  Mr.  Kefauver  yielded  to 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  whose  remarks  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  the  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
asked  me  to  yield.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  him  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senatcr 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  and  heard  much  of  the  debate 
on  the  floor  so  far  concerning  the  need 
for  the  immediate  enactment  of  H.R. 
11040.  Nothing  I  have  heard  or  read  so 
far  has  caused  me  to  change  my  original 
belief  that  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  the 
passage  of  this  measure  in  the  form  in 
which  it  comes  before  us. 


We  must  realize  that  the  placing  of 
the  satellite  in  private  hands  is  an  ir- 
reversible step.  So  long  as  there  is  even 
the  remotest  possibility  that  the  mech- 
anism created  by  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  satellite  might  operate  as  a 
monopoly  against  public  interest,  we 
should  retain  such  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

Inaction  at  this  time  can  have  no  dire 
consequences.  The  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  hampered  by  our  inaction  in 
continuing  the  development  of  the  satel- 
lite, in  its  launching,  and  in  its  operation 
during  its  early,  experimental  years 

I  concede,  of  course,  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  about  the  value  to  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  in  being  the 
flrst  to  launch  a  communications  satel- 
lite. But  I  cannot  concede  that  our 
not  passing  H.R.  11040  would  in  the 
slightest  impede  our  efforts  to  be  the 
first  nation  to  orbit  a  communications 
satellite.  After  all,  all  the  development 
work  so  far  on  this  great  scientific  ad- 
vance has  taken  place  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  without 
the  passage  of  a  measure  such  as  H.R. 
11040. 

This  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Barr,  vice  president  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  when 
he  was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  had 
S200  million  to  spend  on  a  communica- 
tions satellite  right  now.     He  replied: 

Well,  for  an  appreciable  period  of  lime  It 
would  sit  on  its  hands.  Deferral  of  this 
legislation  until  next  year  will  not  delay  the 
development  of  a  space  satellite  communi- 
cations system  in  any  degree. 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  need 
for  haste  in  the  establishment  of  this 
corporation. 

I  say  that  especially  in  view  of  the  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  in  this  form  at  this  time  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  Kef.auver]. 

In  that  connection  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  minority  views  ex- 
pressed by  two  of  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 
The  reasons  they  advance  for  opposing 
the  passage  of  H.R.  11040  in  its  present 
form  are  most  cogent  and  nothing  I 
have  heard  or  read  has  controverted 
them. 

One  point  made  in  those  minority 
views  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  suf- 
ficiently aired.  I  refer  to  the  effect  upon 
our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  this  proposed  private  cor- 
poration. All  too  often  in  the  past  we 
have  seen  the  devastating  effect  upon 
our  relations  with  foreign  governments 
when  two  governmental  agencies  work 
at  cross  purposes.  Prom  time  to  time 
we  bring  to  light  sad  examples  of  the 
CIA  pulling  one  way  and  the  State  De- 
partment hauling  another  way.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  aid  we  find  examples  of 
such  pulling  and  hauling  coming  to  light 
at  every  turn. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  are  examples 
of  two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment negotiating  with  the  saine  foreign 
government  along  different  lines.  How 
much  more  devastating  will  it  be  when 
one  of  the  agencies  operating  in  that 
country  is  a  private  corporation,  whose 
purposes  and  aims  would  not  necessarily 
be  the  same  as  those  of  our  State  De- 
partment? 

The  proposed  bill  is  much  too  loose  in 
the  role  it  gives  to  the  State  Department. 

All  the  present  bill  provides  in  this  re- 
.spect  IS  as  follows: 

Sec  402  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  nito  bvislness  negotiations  with  respect 
to  facilities,  operations,  or  services  author- 
ized by  this  Act  with  any  international  or 
foreign  entity,  it  shall  notify  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  advise  the  corporation  of 
relevant  foreign  policy  considerations. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion shall  keep  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed with  respect  to  such  considerations 
Tlie  corporation  may  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  as.sist  in  the  negotiations 
and  that  Department  shall  render  such  as- 
sistance a.s  may  be  appropriate 

That  is  truly  an  unusual  provision.  Mr. 
President. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  rests  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. We  have  in  the  past  always  re- 
spected that  authority  of  the  President. 

Yet  here  we  seek  to  delegate  the  Presi- 
dents  power  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments  to  a  private  corporation 
without  any  safeguards  except  that  the 
corporation  must  tell  the  Department  of 
State  of  Its  actions. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  note  care- 
fully that  the  State  Department  is  not 
given  a  veto  over  the  manner  or  con- 
tent of  those  negotiations.  As  I  read  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Department  of 
State  IS  notified  of  what  has  been  agreed 
to  after  the  agreement  is  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered.  The  private  corporation 
is  told  by  the  State  Department,  under 
this  bill,  "of  relevant  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations" but  nowhere  in  the  bill  is  the 
private  corporation  required  to  negotiate 
in  keeping  with  and  not  contrary  to  those 
"foreign  policy  considerations."  And, 
even  if  the  bill  were  amended  to  include 
such  requirement,  who  would  judge 
whether  the  negotiations  of  this  private 
corporation  were  con.sonant  with  or  con- 
trary to  policy  con.siderations  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States? 
Would  we  set  up  this  private  corporation 
as  a  "super"  Department  of  State  to 
judge  whether  its  negotiations  helped  or 
hindered  our  foreign  policy?  If  not.  and 
if  it  is  int^'nded  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  be  the  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, how  can  the  State  Department 
carry  out  such  function  when  the  bill 
does  not  require  the  State  Department 
to  be  a  party  to  the  negotiations? 

Note,  Mr.  President,  the  curious  lan- 
guage of  this  section.  The  private  cor- 
poration may — or  may  not — request  the 
Department  of  State  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  re- 
quested, the  Department  of  State  must 
participate.  This  is  a  very  curious 
provision.  Here  we  have  the  State 
Department  required  to  participate  in 
negotiations  with  a  foreign  nation  upon 
the  request  of  a  private  corporation. 
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Suppose  that  the  request  is  untimely 
and  for  reasons  which  would  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  the 
Department  of  State  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  should  not  participate  in  such 
negotiations?  It  is  not.  under  the  pro- 
vision.s  of  this  bill,  given  the  option  of 
nfu.sing  to  participate  but  must  rush  in 
at  the  behest  of  a  private  corporation 
which  might  well  put  its  own  narrow  in- 
terests ahead  of  the  broader  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

I  note  that  only  one  member  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  also  a 
mi^mber  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Surely,  in  a  matter  as  far 
reaching  as  this,  the  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  have  ample  opportunity  to  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  their  formal  ad- 
vice. I  say  that  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  three  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  R<^'lations  Commit- 
tee are  actively  opposing  the  pa.ssage  of 
thi.s  bill  in  this  form. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr  President,  that 
we  already  have  too  many  diverse  Fed- 
eral agencies  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  cannot  and  we  should  not 
delegate  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  ix)l- 
icy  to  a  private  agency  which  would  not 
even  be  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

I  strongly  uree  that  this  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  .so  that  we  may  have  tie 
benefit  of  the  views  of  all  the  members 
of  that  committee  and  any  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  a  private  corporation 
could  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  communication  satellite  and 
agreements  negotiated  with  foreign 
powers  without  jeopardizint:  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations. 

In  my  remarks  today.  Mr  President. 
I  have  touched  only  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions asp>ects  of  this  bill  and  my  .serious 
reservations  to  it  on  that  .score. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
bill  as  to  which  I  al.so  have  reservations. 
One  of  tho.se  aspects  relates  to  my 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  regulat- 
insr  the  coiporation  sought  to  be  created 
by  this  bill. 

Through  the  years,  my  faith  in  our 
regulatory  agencies  has  been  badly 
shaken. 

We  in  Alaska  enjoy  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  highest  cost  of 
living  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  This 
in  great  measure  is  due  to  our  extremely 
high  transportation  costs  and  the  fact 
that  almost  everything  consumed  in 
Alaska  must  be  imported.  Through  the 
years.  Alaskans  have  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  succession  of  maritime  regulatory 
boards  and  commissions  to  effect  a  re- 
duction in  water  transportation  costs. 
Our  appeals  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  re- 
gardless of  the  composition  of  these 
boards  and  commissions,  regardless  of 
which  administration  was  in  power,  and 
regardless  of  how  cogent  a  presentation 
was  made. 

Recently,  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared 
when  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission's 
examiner  disallowed  a  freight  rate  in- 
crease put  into  effect  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.     However,  by  some  curi- 


ous quirk  of  reasoning,  the  increase  was 
disallowed  only  as  to  the  future,  not  as 
to  the  past.  Apparently,  the  increase 
somehow  ripened  into  imreasonableness 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Commission  will  re- 
verse the  examiner  and  declare  that  the 
rate  increase  was  unreasonable  in  the 
past  and  will  be  unreasonable  in  the 
future. 

I  cite  this  example.  Mr.  President,  only 
as  a  means  of  pointing  out  that  Alaskans 
are  particularly  wary  of  our  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  and  would  want  to  be 
very  certain  that  the  private  monopoly 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  establish  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  gouge  the  public  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

We  have  had  other  experiences  of  that 
kind.  Lacking  forms  of  transportation 
that  are  available  to  the  other  States, 
and  having  vcr>-  few  roads,  Alaska  en- 
tered the  Union  in  the  unique  situation 
of  having  not  merely  a  few,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  its  communities  unconnected 
by  either  highways  or  railway  facilities, 
a  .situation  unthinkable  in  all  other 
States  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
defective  maritime  freight  service,  the 
pa.s.senger  service  having  been  suspended 
in  1954.  Alaska  is  therefore  almost 
wholly  reliant  for  her  transportation  on 
air  tran.sportation.  Partly  because  of 
the  few  roads  and  party  because  they 
are  pioneers  in  sp^nt,  Alaskans  have 
taken  to  the  air  and  have  gradually  de- 
veloped a  fine  system  of  Intra-Alaskan 
aviation  and  a  fine  system  of  connecting 
airlines  with  the  other  49  States. 

So  far  as  aviation  is  concerned, 
Ala.ska  is  excellently  situated.  We  have 
reached  that  point  only  recently. 

But  what  happened  recently?  CAB 
wi.shes  to  scrap  all  that  progress.  It 
wishes  to  abolish  completely  the  service 
by  Pan  American  Airways,  the  pioneer 
in  America  and  the  leader  in  promoting 
connections  by  air  between  the  lower  49 
States  and  Alaska,  which  has  recently 
inaugurated  a  fine  jet  service  to  Alaska. 
It  was  the  original  hne  connecting 
Alaska  with  the  48  States.  In  addition, 
it  is  a  nonsubsidized  carrier. 

Therefore,  the  argument  which  is 
heard  in  favor  on  this  occasion  is  hard 
to  imderstand.  inasmuch  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  derives  no  subsidy. 

That  is  the  first  step  which  CAB  pro- 
poses. 

The  second  step  is  to  limit  the  opera- 
tions of  Northwest  Airlines,  likewise  an 
unsubsidized  carrier,  and  make  its  serv- 
ice to  Alaska  merely  incidental  to  stop- 
offs  on  the  way  to  the  Orient. 

Northwest  Airlines  now  has  an  excel- 
lent daily  service  between  New  York  and 
Anchorage,  and  daily  service  from  Se- 
attle to  Anchorage.  CAB  would  abol- 
ish all  that  service. 

It  would  then  compel  the  two  remain- 
ing carriers,  Alaska  Airlines  and  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines,  to  enter  into  a  sort 
of  shotgim  marriage.  The  net  result,  in 
effect,  would  be  to  scrap  the  one  good 
form  of  transportation  which  is  now 
available  in  Alaska,  painfully  built  up 
through  private  enterprise,  and  create  a 
complete  monopoly.  That  is  one  type 
of  experience  which  Alaskans  have  had 
with  Federal  regulatory  bodies.     In  this 


particiUar  case,  we  are  fearful  of  the 
great  powers  vested  in  one  of  the  regu- 
latory- agencies. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  the  dream  of 
many  eminent  scientists  and  engineers 
in  this  field  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  there  may  be  worldwide  tele- 
vision communication? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  certainly  is. 
That  would  do  much  to  promote  imder- 
standing  between  peoples  It  would  do 
much  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace, 
because  as  we  see  and  come  to  know  one 
another,  many  differences  are  likely  to 
disappear  or  diminish. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  is  it  that  a  new 
facility,  so  vast  in  its  potential  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  is  subjected  by  the  bill 
to  the  handicaps  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  achieve  working  international 
agreements  with  many  nations  of  the 
world,  which  would  be  necessarj-  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  global  satellite  com- 
munications system? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  my  able  friend 
from  Tennessee  is  that  for  this  very  rea- 
son some  of  us  are  very  hesitant  to  rush, 
in  this  vast  field  which  ojjens  up  the 
greatest  era  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  turn  it  over  to  private  enterprise. 
At  the  very  least  this  should  be  the  chief 
or  major  responsibiUty  of  government. 
It  will  have  to  deal  with  other  govern- 
ments: and  in  time  this  program  will 
become  a  matter  of  understanding  be- 
tween governments. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
we  can  expect  a  private  company  to  carry 
on  these  highly  complex  negotiations, 
which  at  best  would  tax  the  resourceful- 
ness and  ingenuity  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  remainder  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Laudable  as  is  the  profit 
motive,  by  which  I  am  stimulated  m 
my  private  life— and  I  daresay  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Alaska  is  also,  as 
are  also  all  business  interests  and  many 
other  people — it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause of  the  laudabihty  of  the  profit 
motive  inherent  in  our  free  enterprise 
system,  all  of  our  national  purposes,  in- 
ternational in  scope,  may  be  served  by 
the  more  narrowly  confined  profit  mo- 
tive of  one  private  corporation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  share  his  view.  Under 
the  private  enterprise  system,  we  must 
be  stimulated  by  the  profit  motive.  How- 
ever, this  situation  is  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  one  company  to  handle.  It 
involves  many  widespread  factors  all 
over  the  globe,  as  well  as  questions  of 
peace  and  war.  It  involves  the  whole 
question  of  control  of  the  vast  outer 
space.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  we 
should  turn  this  program  over  to  any  one 
private  agency.  Our  Government  would 
be  taxed  to  its  full  ingenuity  and  ca- 
pacity to  handle  this  problem.  If.  after 
the  years  pass,  and  after  the  Govern- 
ment has  launched  it.  it  then  seems  de- 
sirable  to   interpose   the  profit  motive. 
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that  problem  can  be  reopened.  Certain- 
ly, that  should  not  be  done  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  program  when  we  do 
not  fully  know  and  understand  what  all 
the  complications  and  implications  are. 
This  IS  no  time  to  adopt  a  policy  which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  would  probably  be 
irreversible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  all  of  us  recog- 
nize some  of  the  commercial  potentiali- 
ties and  the  importance  and  value  of 
commercial  potentialities.  I  do  not 
speak  disdainfully  of  either  the  profit 
motive  or  the  commercial  potentialities. 
However,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska  is 
that  there  may  be  many  national  pur- 
poses, foreign  policy  objectives,  not  only 
in  the  context  of  the  cold  war  but  also 
in  worldwide  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities which  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  necessarily  more  narrow  concepts  of 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  of  a  private 
corporation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator's  view  on  this  subject.  I 
share  his  view  on  the  desirability  of  pro- 
moting private  enterprise,  which  is  a 
system  which  we  enjoy  and  which  we 
have  carried  to  the  greatest  height  of 
development.  We  wish  to  continue  to 
develop  it.  Certainly  it  should  never 
be  discouraged.  However,  it  seems  to 
r.ie  that  in  this  case  we  would  be  very 
unwise  if  we  turned  this  almost  totally 
unexplored  field  over  to  one  private  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
fiat  there  is  a  place  or  will  be  a  place 
for  commercial  application.  I  hope 
there  will  be  commercial  opportunities, 
many  opportunities.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  utterly  unwise  to  handicap  devel- 
opment of  a  truly  global  system  of  satel- 
Ltc  communications  with  the  limitations 
of  a  private  corporation.  It  appears  to 
me  unwise  for  Congress  to  convey  to  such 
private  corporation  the  responsibility 
and  prerogative  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  foreign  affairs  and  to 
enter  into  international  agreements  and 
treaties. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  unthinkable  that  we  should  turn  over 
to  a  private  company  the  power  vested 
in  the  President  and  by  him  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  State.  I  doubt 
whether  a  private  company  would  be 
.successful  in  effecting  the  kind  of  nego- 
tiations and  international  agreements 
with  other  powers  which  would  be  abso- 
lutely essential.  Space  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  any  one  nation. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion a  few  days  ago,  one  distinguished 
Senator  asked,  in  effect,  "Why  do  you 
not  take  this  up  with  the  man  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue?  This  is  the  Pres- 
ident's bill." 

I  fina  that  the  bill  which  President 
Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  and  requested 
Congress  to  pass  provided  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive,  should  con- 
duct the  negotiations  with  other  nations 
necessary  to  reach  agreements  for  the 
development  of  a  global  satellite  commu- 
nications system. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  assuine  the  S<nia- 
tor's  point  is  that  in  its  present  form  the 
bill  is  not  really  the  administration's 
bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  boars  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  bill  which  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  to  the  Senate.  Why  is  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  affairs,  which  is  undeni- 
ably vested  by  the  Constitution  m  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dele- 
gated by  the  bill  to  a  private  monopoly? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  the  point  of 
the  question  to  which  we  are  addressing 
our.selves  in  urging  that  there  be  no  uic- 
cipitate  action  on  tlie  bill.  We  desire 
that  the  bill  be  thoroughly  dcbattd.  and 
that  amendments  which  may  be  offered 
also  be  thoroughly  discussed,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  real  understanding  of 
how  the  bill  came  to  us  in  the  misshapen 
form  in  which  it  now  is. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  apart 
from  the  prerogative  of  the  President, 
the  Senat-e  has  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  advise  and  consent  in  foreign 
affairs:  and  if  there  is  anything  more 
foreign  than  the  space  surrounding  the 
earth,  and  extending'  for  an  indefinite 
distance  in  all  directions,  it  certainly  is 
this  field. 

Mr  GORE.  If  there  is  to  be  a  system 
of  world  communication  involving 
ground  facilities  U'lc-phonic.  radio,  and 
telcvi-sion  frequencies  and  many  other 
facilities  which  I  am  sure  I  cannot  fore- 
see, but  which  even  the  experts  say  tlicy 
cannot  foresee 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Wil!  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  to  date  the  Government 
has  done  or  sponsored  all  the  work  in 
this  field?  Why  should  that  work  sud- 
denly be  turned  over  to  a  private  enter- 
prise? What  harm  is  there  in  allowing 
the  Government  to  continue  until  it  has 
worked  out  an  adequate  understanding 
of  what  is  involved,  and  then  ha-,  e  Con- 
gress legislate  accordingly?  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  work  will  bo  allowed  to 
continue  under  Government  auspices  and 
control  until  such  time  as  science,  and 
the  combinations  of  science  in\olvcd — 
many  of  them  new,  many  of  them 
scarcely  tried,  many  of  them  highly  com- 
plex—are further  understood  and  de- 
veloped, and  at  that  time  decide  what 
seems  to  be  best  for  the  future. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  be  willing,  as  I 
venture  to  surmise  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  be  willing,  to  have 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  the  various  com- 
munications carriers  in  the  attainment 
of  such  a  goal. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Ab.soluti'ly;  there 
should  be  the  closest  cooperation;  and 
that  is  what  I  and  some  of  those  who 
are  hesitant  to  rush  the  bill  to  enact- 
ment hope  will  take  place.  We  hope 
there  will  be  the  closest  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government,  the  communi- 
cations companies,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  field.  But  for  the  present  the 
ultimate  decision  and  ultimate  control 
of  this  great  system  should  be  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  By  what  reason  is  it  as- 
sumed that  the  attainment  of  a  global 
satellite  communications  system  will 
come  more  readily  by  vesting  in  a  single 
private  monopoly  ownership  and  author- 


ity for  US.  participation  in  such  a  com- 
munications system,  the  development  of 
an  international  communications  sys- 
tem, and  the  attainment  or  failure  of 
attainment  of  international  multilateral 
agreements  and  treaties  which  will  be 
necessary  if  there  is  to  be  successful 
operation? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  wlioleheart- 
edly  with  the  import  of  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  such  an  art 
would  hinder  the  efficient  and  adequate 
attainment  of  a  global  system  of  satel- 
lite cumnuinicatif.ns. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Does  he  not 
agree  that  initially  tlie  mistakes  in  a  field 
so  important  might  be  extremely  costly? 
We  are  moving  in  an  almost  uncharted 
sea — the  sea  of  space.  If  we  should  make 
the  wrong  moves  now,  if  we  get  off  to  a 
poor  start,  other  nations  niiglit  rush  in 
and  preempt  llu'  field  and  thus  make  it 
extremely  difficult  later  for  us  to  rectify 
the  situation  or  return  to  a  policy  which 
was  proved  wise  in  tlie  brgmning. 

Mr.  GORE  I  agree  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  \m11  be  interested  to 
know  that  only  today  the  Cominiltre  on 
Foreign  Relation^  met  in  executive  .'ses- 
sion to  consider  a  biil  wh:ch  would  per- 
mit certain  foreign  embassies  in  Wash- 
ington to  establish  shortwave.  \\'\v\\ 
frequency  radio  installations,  provided 
those  countries  afforded  the  United 
States  reciprocal  rights.  This  ineasuie 
was  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
in  international  relations  to  be  referrt  d 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation^-. 
In  turn,  after  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  considered  the  bill,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  its  consideration.  Yet  the  pending 
bill  is  one  which  envisions  a  global  sys- 
tem of  satellite  communications,  televi- 
sion, telephonic,  radio,  and  i)erhai)s  other 
potentials,  which  my  unscientific  mind 
cannot  foresee,  yet  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr  GRUENING  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  grave  omission  that  the  bill  lias  not 
been  referred  to  tiic  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  It  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  that  committer  to  con- 
sider the  bill;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
committee  has  a  greater  right  to  be 
heard  on  the  proposed  legislation  and  to 
study  it  thoroughly  than  has  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  bill 
has  come  to  the  Senate  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  con.sider  it  to  be  not  only 
a  right  but  also,  it  seems  to  me.  a  respon- 
sibility. Moreover.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.-ka  that  I  am  not  sure  tliat 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  conveying  to  a 
private  corporation  the  right  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
negotiation  of  multilateral  agreements 
or  treaties  with  man>  nations,  and  dele- 
gating such  responsibility,  does  not 
constitute  an  abrogation  of  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  the  Senate, 
condoning  and  providing  for  such  an 
abrogation  of  responsibility  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  While  I  am  a  recent  arrival  in 
the  Senate  and  have  a  deep  sense  of 
humility,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
distre.s.sed,  in  the  3 '2  years  I  have  been 
here,  to  observe  the  number  of  instances 
m  which,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  at  least, 
the  Senate  has  abdicated  its  traditional 
prerogatives  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
Executive.  We  have  great  confidence 
in  the  Executive.  We  want  to  give  him 
the  powers  which  are  legitimately  his. 
But  the  Senate  has  a  duty,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  to  advise 
and  consent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  agree  with  me. 
but  I  feel  that  that  is  true  also  in  a 
related  field,  the  important  field  of  for- 
eign aid,  which  is  a  new  development,  a 
field  which  did  not  exist  in  previous 
years  In  previous  years,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  execu- 
tive function  of  the  Senate  was  to  advi.se 
and  coiLsent  to  treaties  and  to  the  nomi- 
nations of  ambassadors  and  high  officials 
of  the  various  departments,  and  that  was 
about  all.  But  the  programs  for  sp>end- 
mg  vast  ."^ums  of  money  m  aiding  foreign 
countries  introduced  an  entirely  differ- 
ent element  into  our  foreign  relations; 
and  I  regret  to  state — although  I  state  it 
without  any  criticism — that  the  program 
has  become  so  vast  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  the  two  bodies 
liitve  not  been  able  to  exercise  the  kind 
(jf  vigilance  and  control  which  corre- 
six)nding  committees  of  the  Congress 
exercise  over  domestic  programs  and 
appropriations 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  well 
knows,  if  we  wish  to  make  a  domestic 
appropriation  of  some  kind — for  in- 
stance, for  the  construction  of  a  lodge 
m  a  national  forest  that  item  has  to  go 
through  the  regular  routine  of  author- 
ization by  the  two  bodies,  and  then  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriation  subcommit- 
tee of  one  body,  and  then  approval  by 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee,  then 
passage  by  that  body,  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar procedure  in  the  other  body.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  foreign  aid,  we  are 
writing  blank  checks.  It  is  true  that  the 
foreign-aid  program  is  presented  in  gen- 
eral outline  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees; but  that  does  not  by  any  means  give 
the  kind  of  control  and  vigilance  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  especially  as 
the  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  are 
becoming  more  and  more  astronomical 
in  size;  I  think  that  situation  may  be 
behind  some  of  the  failures  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

So  I  should  like  to  have  the  Congress 
exercise  more  vigilance  and  exercise  to  a 
greater  extent  its  prerogatives  before 
such  expenditures  are  committed.  In 
the  past  we  have  found  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  spent 
have  been  wasted;  and  attention  has 
been  called  to  that  situation,  but  only 
after  it  was  too  late.  The  Department 
of  State  has  said  it  realizes  the  exist^ence 
of  that  situation,  and  has  said  it  would 
do  better.  However,  there  has  been  very 
little  change. 

In  this  case,  as  my  able  colleague  has 
pointed   out,  it  is  imperative  that  the 


Foreign  Relatioris  Committee   examine 
thoroughly  this  proposed  legislation. 

Thorough  consideration  by  the  other 
two  committees  which  have  passed  on  It 
is  also  vital;  but  in  my  judgment  it  is 
most  vital  that  thorough  consideration 
be  given  the  bill  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
uie. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  repeat  that  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill,  which  encom- 
passes the  dreams  of  all  mankind  for 
closer  communication  around  the 
world — in  short,  a  global  communication 
satellite  system,  which  would  require 
delicate  and  continued  negotiations  and 
the  operation  of  agreements  among  the 
nation.s — has  not  even  been  referred  to 
or  considered  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  bill  which  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President  maintains  the 
constitutional  line  of  responsibility,  by 
requesting  the  Congress  to  provide  that 
the  executive  branch  shall  conduct  the 
negotiations  with  other  nations.  But 
tiial  provision  has  been  stricken  from  the 
bill,  and  thus  the  bill  would  strip  from 
the  President  the  authority  which  under 
the  Constitution  is  his  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  under  the  Constitution  is 
his.  and  would  vest  it  in  a  private  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  another  question:  Does  he 
understand  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
separate  communications  in  space  from 
explorations  in  space?  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  extend  our  explora- 
tions in  space — for  example,  to  reach 
the  moon,  and  ultimately  to  reach  the 
planets  How  can  we  separate  those 
prodigious  efforts  from  communications 
in  space?  Both  will  have  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  it 
Ls  propo.sed  to  turn  over  the  other  func- 
tion to  a  private  firm. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  have  the  answer; 
but  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  illustrates  one  example  to  which 
I  referred  when  earlier  I  indicated  to  him 
that  I  thought  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  national  and  international  in 
scop>e.  and,  indeed,  spatial  in  scope,  may 
not  be  subject  to  measurement  by  the 
profit  motive  of  a  private  corporation, 
organized  for  the  traditional  and  the 
entirely  praiseworthy  purpose  of  making 
a  profit.  This  simply  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  global  satellite  com- 
munication system.  I  think  there  will 
be  opportunities  for  commercial  exploi- 
tation, and  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  But 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  relying  solely  upon 
the  profit  motive  in  dealing  with  an  area 
so  vast  and  so  unknown,  and  as  to  which 
the  objectives  may  be  far  beyond,  and 
not  commensurate  with,  a  profit  in  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Moreover,  it  deals 
with  an  area  which  may  be  most  im- 
portant to  the  survival  of  our  Nation. 


If  we  were  to  lose  control  of  the  com- 
munications system  of  the  air.  certainly 
our  national  security  would  be  in  jeop- 
ardy; and  certainly  it  is  the  function  of 
our  Government  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  Furthermore, 
those  who  repeatedly  have  implied  that 
those  of  us  who  are  raising  these  ques- 
tions are  antiadministration  and  are 
opposing  the  administration's  bill  should 
be  reminded — and  let  me  do  so  at  this 
time — that  the  bill  which  President 
Kennedy  recommended  to  Congress  re- 
served to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  negotiate  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  other  nations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct; 
and  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
pointed  out.  this  bill  is  not  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  The  bill  now  before  us 
has  been  altered  in  a  very  important 
aspect,  even  though  in  only  a  few 
sentences. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  whether — granted  that  this 
is  a  controversial  issue  and  that  there 
are  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  in 
connection  with  it — can  he  see  any  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  such  great  haste 
in  rushing  this  legislation  through  to 
enactment?  What  shall  we  lose  if  we 
study  the  bill  carefully  and  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
regard  to  it?  What  danger  will  there 
be  if  that  prudent  course  of  action  is 
followed'' 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  en- 
actment of  the  pending  bill  would  be  a 
hindrance,  rather  than  a  help,  to  the 
eflQcient  and  adequate  development  of  a 
global   satellite   communication   system. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  my  hope  that 
as  the  debate  proceeds,  regardless  of 
whatever  may  be  done,  at  some  appro- 
priate time  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Gore1  is  a 
member,  and  in  the  committee  will  be 
given  careful  study  by  all  its  memt>ers, 
so  that  the  Senate  will  have  the  benefit 
of  their  views  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  not  in  the  Chamber  today. 
I  have  not  heard  his  expres.<=ion  of 
opinion,  and  I  cannot  sp>eak  for  him.  but 
I  am  confident  he  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested and  concerned  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  opposed  a 
Presidential  appwintment  because  he  felt 
his  committee  had  not  been  consulted  in 
a  field  that  was  ver>'  close  to  foreign  re- 
lations. I  thought  that  was  a  very 
understandable  position  on  his  part. 
While  I  cannot  speak  for  him.  I  do  know 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  that  this  measure  should  be  referred  to 
them  for  further  inspection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yesterday  and  the  day 
before  I  was  working  on  a  speech  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  this  angle  of 
the   pending    question.      'When   I    have 
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completed  my  speech,  it  Is  my  purpose 
to  send  a  copy  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Txtl- 
BRiGHT],  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  that  committee,  requesting 
their  careful  consideration. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  bill  should  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee. 

In  essence,  this  is  a  bill  dealing  with 
international  relations.  True,  it  involves 
space  communications  technology,  but 
in  the  application  of  that  technology, 
the  development  of  the  system  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  the  conclusion  of 
multilateral  agreements  and  treaties 
with  many  nations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

We  in  Alaska  have  much  to  hope  for 
in  the  communications  satellite.  We 
hope  it  will  be  a  means  of  joining  our 
State  to  the  other  States  even  closer 
than  it  is  joined  now — communications- 
wise — and  that  there  will  come  a  day 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  simul- 
taneous television  programs  can  be  seen 
everywhere  in  the  49th  as  well  as  in  the 
other  States. 

When  that  day  comes,  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  where 
we  have  to  stand,  hat  in  hand,  before 
a  private  monopolistic  corporation  and 
plead  with  its  managers  to  lower  rates 
so  that  Alaska  can  in  fact  afford  to  be 
joined  through  the  communications 
satellite  with  the  other  citizens  of  the 
Nations. 

We  do  not  want  to  wake  up  and  find 
that,  while  the  facilities  are  there,  the 
cost  of  using  them  is  prohibitive. 

We  have  enough  of  appealing  to  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  to  lower  rates — 
enough  of  rubber-stamp  approvals  of 
rate  mcreases — enough  of  gouging  by 
those  who  seek  only  to  monopolize  com- 
munications to  Alaska — whether  by  land 
or  sea — for  their  own  materialistic  gain. 

Mr.  President,  for  these,  and  many 
other  reasons,  I  urge  that  this  bill  not 
be  enacted  in  its  present  form  and  that 
every  conceivable  action  be  taken  to 
safeguard  the  public  welfare. 


GIVE  THE  WORDS   "FHA  INSURED" 
VALIDITY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  speak  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to  pro- 
tect purchasers  of  homes  covered  by 
FHA-insured  mortgages  against  major 
defects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  June  29, 
1962,  to  afford  others  an  opportunity  to 
cosponsor  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  This  situation  was 
graphically  brought  to  the  attention  of 


the  Members  of  the  Alaska  congressional 
delegation  recently  upon  the  receipt  of 
numerous  complaints  from  the  pur- 
chasers of  approximately  50  prefabri- 
cated homes  near  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
We  immediately  asked  that  the  matter 
be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  That  agency  is  now 
going  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  through  its  persua- 
sive powers  the  manufacturer  and  ven- 
dor of  these  homes  will  brintj  those 
homes  up  to  specification  and  make  them 
habitable. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussions  with 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Hou.sing  Ad- 
ministration they  pointed  out  that  even 
though  these  homes  were  repre.sented  to 
the  prospective  purchasers  as  "FHA  in- 
sured," the  FHA  claimed  there  was  no 
legal  liability  upon  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  insure  that  the  hou.ses 
delivered  met  the  standards  of  specifica- 
tions established  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

This  situation  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  home- 
buyers  throughout  the  country  have 
been  similarly  lulled  into  a  false  sen.se 
of  security  when  purchasing  FHA -in- 
sured homes.  I  would  imagine  that  the 
numbers  are  large. 

In  the  cases  about  which  complaints 
were  lodged  with  us  and  by  us  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  there 
was  a  gross  undcrcompliancc  with  FHA 
specifications,  both  in  the  con.struction 
of  the  homes  in  Indiana  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  homes  in  Alaska.  This  de- 
spite the  fact,  that  FHA  had  supposedly 
established  an  inspection  system  at  both 
locations  and  proper  certifications  of  in- 
spections and  compliance  had  been 
issued. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, both  the  vendor  and  the  manu- 
facturer will  speedily  bring  these  homes 
up  to  speciiications  and,  in  addition. 
make  them  habitable.  But  a  buyer  who 
has  relied  upon  the  inducement  that  the 
home  he  is  purchasing  is  FHA  insured 
should  not  be  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
good  offices  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  obtain  the  type  of  home 
he  thought  he  was  buying. 

Such  a  bui'er  should  have  a  legal  right 
and  not  an  equitable  prayer.  He  should 
not  be  forced  to  beg  for  something  to 
which  he  should  be  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  should 
not  apply  where  the  Federal  Government 
permits  the  manufacturer  and  vendor 
to  use  the  words  "FHA  insured"  to  de- 
lude the  buyer  into  beheving  that  some- 
how the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
insures  the  quality  of  the  homes.  Either 
this  designation  should  not  be  permit- 
ted and  the  buyer  should  be  clearly  told 
that  he  is  on  his  own  or,  if  the  words 
"FHA  insure-d"  are  permitted  to  be  used. 
the  Federal  Government  should  stand 
back  of  the  quality  of  the  home  sold. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  do 
just  that. 

The  bill  would  permit  FHA  to  pay  to 
the  mortgagor  under  an  FHA-insured 
mortgage  the  reasonable  costs  of  cor- 


recting structural  or  other  major  de- 
fects which  require  correction  in  order 
to  bring  the  dwelling  into  substantial 
conformity  with  plans  and  specifications 
approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner or  in  order  to  render  the  dwell- 
ing safe  and  habitable. 

I  shall  read  certain  correspondence 
relative  to  this  matter  between  the  home- 
owners and  the  Members  of  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation,  as  well  as  with 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  read  some 
of  these  communications  because  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  I  hope  will  be 
enacted.  First  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
from  Eagle  River,  Alaska,  a  community 
a  few  miles  north  of  Anchorage,  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  E. 
Birdean  Johnson,  his  wife: 

Eagle  Rivra.  Alaska. 

March  29,  1962 
Hon  ERNt.ST  Grui.ning, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
US.  Senate,  Wai!iingtun,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Grueni.nc:  During  October 
lOfil.  we  purcha.'ied  and  moved  Into  a  new 
niA-approved  home  constructed  by  Modern 
Homes  Inc  ,  Anchompe,  Ala.ska.  The  FHA 
ca.se  number  Is  60-008464.  Eagle  River  Heights 
subdivision.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

CXir  FH.^-approved  dwelling  haa  numerous 
majur  and  minor  delecta  ajid  these  are  of 
primary  concern  to  us.  since  the  purchn.se  of 
our  home  represents  a  major  capital  invest- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  current  FH.\  Home 
Owners  Guide  Handbook  we  offlclally  notified 
the  contractor,  Mtxlern  Homes,  Inc  .  of  the 
deficiencies  existing  In  our  home  and  re- 
quested Corrective  action  After  a  30-day 
lapse  of  time  it  became  apparent  that  the 
contractor  in  no  way  intended  to  correct  the 
defects  Again  following  the  FHA  Hume 
Owners  Guide,  we  corresponded  with  the 
office  of  the  dlrectfir,  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  re- 
quested his  office  take  necessary  immediate 
action  on  our  behalf. 

The  director  of  the  Anchorage.  FH-A  office, 
Mr.  William  M.  Collins,  has  advised  us  that 
he  cannot  compel  Modern  Homes,  Inc  .  to 
correct  the  existing  defect.s  and  that  his  office 
has  exhausted  all  enforcement  authority  In 
relationship  to  the  defects  Thus  It  be- 
comes Imperative  that  we  seek  your  aid  in 
remedial  action  to  Insure  proper  expenditure 
of  Federal  tax  dollars. 

A  major  defect  In  our  home  is  the  FHA- 
approved  heating  system.  During  the  cold 
weather  last  winter  the  heating  system  was 
very  inadequate  Our  home  was  uncom- 
fi>rtab!y  cold,  with  the  temperatures  near 
the  flor.r  about  38°  most  of  the  time. 
Frost  accumulated  nn  the  interior  walls: 
exces.sive  heat  loss  through  the  roof,  caused 
by  the  heating  ducts  in  the  attic,  allowed 
Ice  to  build  up  on  the  roof  overhang,  and 
water  backed  up  under  the  roofing  and  leaked 
into  the  house 

We  therefore  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  heatmg  system  meets  FHA  specifications 
or  that  a  proper  engineering  analysis  was 
made  of  heating  requirement  for  a  dwelling 
in  Al.;ska  when  the  specifications  for  our 
home  were  approved  by  tlie  FH.A.  Since  the 
FHa  approved  the  specifications  for  our  home, 
the  FHA  !.<;,  a  party  to  a  qua.si-contract  Ui  in- 
sure adequate  and  acceptable  performance 
of  Installed  components  in  our  home. 

In  view  of  this  major  defect  existing  in  our 
FHA-api)roved  home  and  the  inability  of  the 
local  FHA  office  to  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance on  our  behalf,  request  you  investigate 
this  matter  and  advise  of  action  the  FTIA  in- 
tends to  take  to  eliminate  this  condition 
before  next  winter. 


1962 
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We  liavc  enclosed  copies  of  correspondence 
that   lias   transpired   to  date   with   the   con- 
tractor and  the  Anchorage  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 
Sincerely. 

Robert    L.    Johnson. 
E.  BiRDEAN   Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  append  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Modern 
Homos,  Inc..  on  January  24,  1962.  giving 
a  li.st  of  the  defects  which  they  found 
in  their  home.  I  wish  to  read  this  letter 
also: 

Eagle  River,  Alaska. 

Janucry  24.   196 J. 
Modern   Home-s   Inc., 
Anchorage.  Alaska. 
^.Mtcntiun:    Mr.   FjuI   Stofftl.) 

Dear  Mr  STomn, :  in  accordance  with  the 
current  FHA  Home  Owner's  Guide  you  are 
hereby  offlclally  notified  of  many  serious  de- 
fectR  existing  in  our  home  situated  on  Lot 
17.  Block  6,  Eagle  River  Heights  Subdivision, 
Alaska. 

These  numerous  defects  are; 

1  Ire  builds  up  on  tre  roof  orerhang  and 
water  leaks  into  the  hou.se. 

2  Excessive  heat  loss  through  the  roof. 

3  Inadequate  heat  and  cold  Boors  even 
after  the  installation  o'  additional  cold  air 
retur:;s  to  the  furnace. 

4.  Water  runs  on  to  tlie  floor  when  shower 
is  used  in  ma.ster  bath. 

5  Ftott  accumulatlo;i  on  iiiterior  walls 
during  cold  weather. 

C  Nail  he:ul8  sliowlni;  lumps  in  floor  tlie 
&nd  l;le  cracking  at  th(   subfioor  J  jints. 

7  Furnace   Uirows  out  soot  and    dirt. 

8  Base  kitchen  cabinets  pulling  away 
from  wall  and  cabinet  doors  are  splitting. 

9  Bathroom  exhaust  fan  not  vented  to 
the  (utiide. 

10  Window  tension  strips  are  sloppy  fitted 
and  permit  drafts. 

11  Celling  tile  sepa-atlng  along  center 
line  of  hou.se. 

12.  The  celling  Is  urcven  and  has  wavy 
lines  In   the  finish. 

13  Wall  paneling  loo^e  and  buckling. 

14  Refrigerator  is  no';  the  full  size  as  ad- 
vertised in  your  sale  llti'rature. 

15.  Storm  doors  and  storm  windows  Im- 
properly and  poorly  Installed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  serious  defects 
you  are  also  advised  of  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  your  sales  r<  presentatlve;  to  wit: 
We  are  charged  $9  00  jK?r  month  for  water. 
street  lights  and  street  maintenance.  When 
]<urrhase  of  our  home  was  discussed  with  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  your  sales  representative,  he  ad- 
vUed  that  besides  our  r.ormal  payments  and 
utilities  we  would  have  a  charge  of  $5  00  per 
month  for  water.  No  mention  was  made  of 
other  charges  when  he  was  asked.  Request 
you  give  an  official  clarification  of  the  charge 
per  month  for  street  lighting  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Your  reply  and   corr?ctlve  action  will  be 
expected  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Rf)BERT   L.    Johnson, 
E.  BiRDEAN  Johnson. 

fCopy  to:  Federal  Hctislng  Administration 
on  January  25.  1962  ) 

As  Senators  can  observe,  the  home  is 
certainly  not  livable.  If  Senators  will  go 
over  the  list  of  15  flagrant  defects  in  the 
house,  they  will  realize  that  though  this 
home  is  FHA  insure<l  under  the  present 
situation  there  is  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  FHA  to  make  good  the  losses, 
despite  the  words  "FHA  insured,"  and 
P-enators  will  then  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  and  the  neciissity  for  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introduclog. 


There  i.s  another  letter  I  wish  to  read. 
WMitcn  by  Kenneth  L.  Reynolds  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska: 

Arp.ii    2     1962. 
Senator  Ernf..st  Gruininc, 
Srnate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  There  are  a  gr':up  of  FH.A  approved 
homes  \\\  two  areas  of  .Anchoraee,  and  one 
area  of  Eaele  River  that  wa.s  sold  by  Modern 
Homes,  Inc.  These  homes  were  built  to 
plans  and  specifications  in  the  lower  48  and 
shipped  up  here  in  two  pieces  and  assembled 
on  the  lots.  7 he  plans  and  specificutions 
were  approved  by  the  Wathington,  DC  , 
(jffice  of  FH.^.  and  the  Irxral  office  had  nothing 
to  say  about  approval  or  disapproval.  Con- 
sequently these  homes  ha\e  proved  quite  m- 
udequaie    for   our   Alaskan   conditions. 

As  a  result,  some  45  of  us  ha\e  retained 
an  attorney — Burr.  Boney  fc  Pease,  of  An- 
chorage. As  a  part  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  he  has  learned  from  Mr. 
McCeaver.  escrow  officer.  Matanuska  Valley 
Bank,  that  there  was  no  funds  in  trust  ac- 
count to  pay  for  repairs  covered  in  the  1-year 
warranty  issued  by  Modern  Homes,  Inc. 

Some  of  the  items  that  need  attention  and 
correction  are  as  follows: 

1.  Outside  water  service  line  freezes  up. 

2.  Glaclering  on  roof  and  water  drips  into 
house. 

3.  Icing  through  walls  in  living  room  and 
bedrooms. 

4.  Furnace  doesn't  heat  living  room 
properly. 

6.  Condition  of  roof  due  to  glacier  re- 
moval. 

6.  Sink  top  cracked  (formica)   In  kitchen. 

7.  Bathroom  stool  cracked  from  freeze 
before  moving  Ln. 

8.  Electric  hot  water  heater  runs  excessive 
and  high  power  bills. 

9    Oven  backfires  and  burns  in  bvirner. 

10.  Wall  panel  cut  up  by  plumber  and  not 
replaced. 

11.  Who  stands  good  1-year  warranty? 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  so  many  had  de- 
lusions of  FTIA  standards  and  qualities,  that 
such  a   thing   could  happen.     In   the   light 
of  the  problems,  what  could  you  advise  the 
others  and  I?     Is  there  any  solution? 
Kenneth  L.  Reynolds, 
Modern   Home   Owners. 
ANCHoaACE,  Alaska. 

The  solution,  I  shall  \^Tite  to  Mr. 
Reynolds.  Is  to  be  found  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  I  am 
introducing,  to  make  the  words  "FHA 
insured"  have  a  true  validity. 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  Eagle 
River  group,  from  a  sergeant  In  the 
Army,  which  I  wish  to  read: 

Eagle  River,  Alaska, 

Uarch  25, 1962. 
Hon.  Eenest  Geuening, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D&AR  Senator  Grueninc;  I  purchased  a 
home  in  Eagle  River  Heights.  Eagle  River. 
Alaska.  5^2  months  ago  and  obtained  financ- 
ing with  a  loan  Insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  This  house  was  pur- 
chased from  Modern  Homes,  Inc.,  who  has 
constructed  and  sold  more  than  100  homes 
In  the  Anchorage  area. 

Although  I  consider  myself  reasonably  able 
and  competent  In  my  own  profession,  I  am 
certainly  no  expert  in  building  Bpeclflcationa 
or  construction  techniques  and  standards. 
For  this  reason,  I  felt  I  could  depend  on  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  FHA  and  therefore 
purchased  my  home  with  complete  confi- 
dence. 

Madam  President,  there  is  nothing 
more  distressing  than  to  see  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  their 


Government  not  validated.  Wlien  a  Gov- 
cniment  agency  gives  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  a  citizen,  within  its  own  field,  the 
citizen  has  a  right  to  believe  any  ad- 
vice niven  is  correct  and  sound  and  that 
he  or  .she  can  be  guided  by  it. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case  in 
many  agencies.  I  regret  to  say,  and  we 
in  Alaska  have  liad  considerable  rather 
distressing  expcriiences  of  that  kind.  The 
ca.se  I  have  stated  seems  to  be  one  in 
point.  Those  people  beheved  that  a  Fed- 
eral a.sency— the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration— was  guaranteeing  their 
homes.  They  went  ahead  in  good  faith. 
They  paid  their  money  and  moved  in, 
only  to  find  a  disastrous  situation.  In 
the  cold  of  Alaskan  winters,  those  houses 
were  not  livable. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter  of  Ser- 
geant Hankins; 

After  occupying  our  home  a  short  fme. 
we  found  there  v  ere  many  structural  in- 
adequacies and  fltws  of  poor  workmanship 
which  will  obviously  result  In  substantial 
expense  for  me  to  repair  in  a  sliort  time. 
This  adversely  afTects  the  total  value  ^nd 
resale  value  of  our  house.  For  these  same 
reasons  the  life  ol  our  house  is  much  less 
than  the  period  of  the  FHA  guaranteed  loan. 

I  have  19  years  in  the  armed  services  and 
intend  to  make  my  home  here  In  Alaska  in- 
definitely and  as  I  am  going  to  be  a  perma- 
nent resident  her>?  I  certainly  hate  to  see 
such  homes  allowed  here. 

We  sought  assls'Ance  from  the  Anchorage 
FHA  employees,  especially  Mr.  Collins.  In  an 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  builder  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  home.  Mr.  Collins 
apparently  did  anange  for  some  "patchup'' 
work  by  some  of  the  most  incompetent  work- 
men I've  ever  seen,  but  the  structural  In- 
adequacies of  Importance  have  not  been  cor- 
rected. 

We  have  repeat<^dly  sought  support  from 
the  FHA  in  our  negotiations  with  the  Mod- 
ern Homes  firm,  but  the  representatives  of 
FTl.A  have  conducted  themselves  more  as 
employees  of  Modern  Homes  than  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  JUA. 

In  other  words,  the  employees,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  were  more  interested  in 
protecting  a  private  interest  which 
needed  cxp>osure  rather  than  the  public 
interest,  involving  those  citizens  who  in 
good  faith  had  jjurchased  homes  m  the 
behef  that  the  words  "FHA  insured"  was 
a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship  and 
stability. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Sergeant 
Hankins'  letter: 

We  feel  that  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress appropriate  funds  for  the  FHA  to  make 
possible  the  purchase  of  homes  by  people 
with  moderate  Incomes  and  to  provide  and 
enforce  the  standards  for  reajsonable  quality 
construction  of  residential  buildings;  how- 
ever, it  seems  very  obvlotis  the  Anchorage 
FHA  office  is  more  interested  in  promoting 
the  flxianclal  welfare  of  the  Modern  Homes. 
Inc..  than  In  safeguarding  the  people  whose 
taxes  support  their  agency. 

Sir.  your  record  In  Congress  and  yovu-  rep- 
utation In  the  State  of  Alaska  indicates 
you  are  not  in  sympathy  with  such  activities 
by  any  Federal  agency.  We  feel  you  there- 
fore will  appreciate  this  letter,  outlining 
the  problem  which  confronts  us.  and  future 
home  buyers  In  Alaska. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  alone  In  this  situ- 
ation. If  you  desire  we  will  attempt  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  of  the  people  (about  150) 
who  have  purchased  Modern  Homes.  We 
are  sure  most  of  these  people  have  similar 
problems,   and   are   certain  at  least  half  of 
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these  people  would  participate  In  such  a 
meeting  and  furnish  you  with  a  petition  or 
other  evidence  to  assist  you  In  correcting  or 
pursuing  our  problennfi. 

For  the  good  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  future  residents  here,  I  hope  you  will 
take  action,  if  not  to  help  our  present  situa- 
tion, to  at  least  see  It  does  not  happen  again 
in  the  future. 

Sir.  we  request  the  following  action  be 
taken: 

1.  A  high-ranking  and  qualified  official  of 
the  FHA  from  the  Washington  office  be  as- 
signed to  reinspect  these  houses  (Modern 
Homes)  to  determine  compliance  with  estab- 
lished FHA  specifications,  relative  to  both 
material  and  workmanship. 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  local  and  State 
FHA  officials  to  the  Modern  Homes  organiza- 
tion be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Your  assistance,  sir.  In  this  grave  matter 
which  concerns  so  many  of  us,  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator   Bartlett    and    Representative    Rivers. 
also,   to  acquaint  them   with  this  situation 
which  exists  in  our  State  of  Alaska. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Sgt.  Harold  W.  Hankins. 

Seattuc,  Wash. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  we  im- 
mediately notified  the  FHA  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Weaver,  the  excellent  Administrator 
of  the  FFHA,  to  dispatch  a  delegation  of 
members  of  his  staff  to  investigate  the 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  favorable  action.  In  any  event,  we 
shall  need  legislation  to  make  sure  that 
the  situation  will  not  occur  elsewhere, 
that  it  will  be  rectified  in  Alaska,  and 
that  people  who  are  relying  upon  the 
Government  guarantee  implied  in  the 
words  "FHA  insured"  will  not  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  as  they  were. 

I  read  now  a  letter  from  Francis  M. 
Stevens,  of  Spenard,  Alaska : 

SFENARD,  ALASK.^. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  group  of  FHA  ap- 
proved homes  in  two  areas  of  Anchorage  and 
one  area  of  Eagle  River  that  was  sold  by 
Modern  Homes,  Inc.  These  homes  were 
built  to  plans  and  specifications  in  the  lower 
48  States  and  shipped  up  here  In  2  pieces 
and  assembled  on  the  lots.  The  plans  and 
specifications  were  approved  by  the  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.,  office  of  FHA  and  the  local  office 
had  nothing  to  say  about  approval  or  dis- 
approval. Consequently  these  homes  have 
proven  to  be  quite  Inadequate  for  our 
Alaskan  conditions. 

As  a  result,  some  45  of  us  have  retained 
an  attorney.  Burr,  Boney  &  Pease,  of 
Anchorage.  As  a  part  of  the  results  of  his 
investigation,  he  has  learned  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Ceaver,  escrow  officer  of  Matanuska  Valley 
Bank,  that  there  are  no  funds  in  trust  ac- 
count to  pay  for  repairs  covered  in  the  1-year 
warrantees  issued  by  Modern  Homes,  Inc. 

The  major  item  that  need  attention  and 
correction  is  as  follows:  The  heating  system 
is  Improperly  installed  to  take  care  of  the 
severe  cold.  We  have  had  frost  on  the  inside 
walls  over  one-half  inch  thick  both  in  the 
ba.sement  and  in  the  bedrooms. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  so  many  of  us  had 
delusions  of  FHA  standards  and  qualities 
that  such  a  thing  could  happen.  In  the 
light  of  the  problems,  what  could  you  advise 
the  others  and  us?  Is  there  any  solution? 
Sincerely. 

Francis  M.  Stevens. 

I  think  the  solution  will  be  found  in 
corrective  action  not  only  on  an  admin- 
istrative level,  but  also  in  the  passage  of 


the    proposed    legislation    which    I   am 
sponsoring. 

I  read  another  letter  written  in  long- 
hand painstakingly  by  Theodore  Karper: 

Anchorage.  Alaska, 

April  7. 1962. 
Hon.  Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator:  There  are  a  group  nf  fHA- 
approved  homi?.=  in  two  areas  of  Anchorage 
and  one  area  of  Eagle  River  that  was  sold  by 
Modern  Homes  Inc.  These  h<jmes  were  built 
to  plans  and  ispeclficatlons  In  the  lower  48 
States  and  shipped  up  here  in  two  pieces  and 
assembled  on  the  lots.  The  plans  and  speci- 
fications were  approved  by  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  of  FHA,  and  the  local  office  had 
nothing  to  say  about  approval  or  disapproval. 
Consequently  'ihese  homes  have  proven  to  be 
quite  inadequate  for  our  Alaskan  conditions. 
As  a  result,  some  45  of  us  have  retained  an 
attorney — Burr,  Boney  &  Pease,  of  Anchor- 
age. As  a  part  of  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations, he  has  learned  from  Mr  McCeaver, 
escrow  officer  of  Matanuska  Valley  Bank,  that 
there  are  no  lunds  In  trust  account  to  pay 
for  repairs  covered  in  the  1-year  warranty 
issued   by  McKlern   Homes   Inc. 

Some  of  the  items  that  need  attention 
and  correction  are  as  follows 

1  I  moved  into  this  new  home  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  1961.  and  on  December  1  my  roof 
started  to  leas  from  ice  building  up  on  the 
roof  due  to  a  heat  loss  Into  the  attic  Tlie 
floor  was  conripletely  covered  with  water  in 
the  living  room  and  dining  room  combina- 
tion, two  clothes  closets,  one  bedroom,  and 
bathro<  .Ti  for  3  days.  Water  wvs  coming 
through  the  acoustical  tile  in  the  hvlng  room 
and  dining  r^om  ceilings,  through  a  light 
fixture  In  the  dining  room,  and  through  the 
walls  and  out  of  the  baseboard.  It  ruined  a 
new  pair  of  li/lng  room  drapes. 

I  have  called  the  local  FHA  office  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  have  WTitten  to  them 
and  to  the  FH:a  in  Washington.  This  is  the 
answer  I  got  from  Washington,  and  I  quote: 
"An  inspection  of  your  dwelling  indicated 
that  the  hot-air  ducts  In  the  ceiling  were 
inadequately  covered  or  insulated.  I  am 
informed  that  on  December  5.  1961.  the 
builder  insulated  the  space  between  the  ducts 
and  the  roof  line  which  should  prevent  fur- 
ther moisturi;  in  your  home  "  On  Febru- 
ary 6,  1962,  I  had  this  water  leaking  from 
my  ceilings  again  and  believe  me  it  was  not 
moisture.  Tlie  only  thing  that  has  been 
done  to  reme<ly  this  condition  is:  The  ceiling 
tile  has  been  replaced  twice  and  every  time 
there  was  a  snowfall  and  weather  change 
the  builder  sent  a  crew  out  to  clean  the 
snow  and  ics  from  the  roofs.  They  have 
gone  on  the  roofs  with  shovels,  hat^'hets.  and 
sledge  hammers.  They  have  hammered  so 
hard  on  the  Ice  they  have  broken  shingles 
and  also  storm  windows.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  this  work  was  done  Just  to  skate 
through  until  the  weather  got  warmer  and 
the  warranty  expired  on  the  home 

2.  Modern  Homes  has  advertised  in  their 
brochure  the.t  their  modern  homes  are  ex- 
pressly built  for  Alaskan  weather  and  uni- 
form warm  fioors  and  dry  attics.  During 
the  winter  the  temperature  at  the  thermo- 
stat was  set  at  75'  and  the  temperature  at 
the  floor  line  was  36°.  I  had  ice  building 
up  around  my  baseboard  walls  and  the  local 
FHA  men  said  it  was  because  I  had  a  2-year- 
old  girl  and  I  had  to  wash  a  lot  of  clothes. 
My  clothes  dryer  is  vented  to  the  outside  of 
the  house. 

3  I  have  a  basement  home  The  floor  has 
cracked  and  the  water  leaks  in  through 
the  walls.  1  can  understand  water  coming 
in  around  ttie  windows  but  not  the  walls. 
We  bought  a  basement  home  for  the  chil- 
dren to  have  a  place  for  recreation.  During 
the  Christm.is  holidays  the  children  played 
ping-pong  with  their  glove.s  and  parkas  on. 


We  were  told  that  the  basement  was  warm 
but  the  heat  was  -"ihut  otT  by  the  salesman. 
This  winter  the  teinj>erature  was  26°  to 
32'.  There  was  frost  all  over  the  I  beams 
in  the  b;isement  under  the  floor.  There  is 
no  insulation  between  my  floors  or  base- 
ment. The  local  FHA  men  have  inspected 
and  seen  all  tliose  conditions  I  also  wrote 
the  Washington  FHA  of  this  condition  and 
this  is  the  answer  I  received  from  them: 
■The  FHA  office  in  Anchorage  informs  me 
that  at  your  request  a  basement  was  Installed 
and  no  arrangements  were  made  tu  relocate 
the  furnace  or  change  the  duct  system  to 
divert  heat  into  the  basement  "  I  have 
written  proof  that  this  Is  not  true  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  bought  the  model  home  on 
lot  8.  block  5:  it  was  being  used  as  an  office 
and  open  house  up  tintil  the  lime  I  Uwk 
possession  of  the  house 

4.  I  think  the  pIywi^*od  lias  been  improperly 
installed  on  the  floors  because  you  can  see 
where  every  sheet  lays  through  the  vinyl 
floor  tile  making  an  uneven  floor  A  flotir 
tile  has  loosened  from  the  floor  and  cracked 
from  all  the  water  we  had  during  the  rtxjf 
leaks  This  Ive  been  told  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  owner 

5.  After  living  in  the  house  3  months,  the 
chrome  stripping  around  the  chrome  stove 
came  apart. 

6  The  wall  paneling  In  the  bathrooms  is 
warping  and  we  al.'^o  have  a  warped  dixir. 
I  informed  the  builder  of  an  improperly 
fitting  storm  doiir  and  it  took  almost  2 
months  to  get  it  repaired  and  that's  what 
caused  the  door   to  warp 

Well,  sir,  there  are  more  problems  but  this 
will  give  you  an  idea.  My  last  letter  from 
the  local  FHA  office  stated  that  Modern 
Homes  notified  them  that  these  complaints 
have  been  completed  and  that  the  enforce- 
ment authority  of  this  office  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  relationship  to  these  complaints 
and  therefore  are  closing  their  files  on  this 
matter. 

As  a  taxpayer  and  voter  of  Alaska  for  8 
years  it  is  unbelievable  that  so  many  of  us 
had  delusions  of  FHA  standards  and  quali- 
ties that  such  a  thing  could  happen  After 
having  to  spend  $27,300  plus  Interest  for  the 
next  30  years.  I  expected  much  more  for  my 
Investment.  In  view  of  our  dilemma  and 
having  no  one  else  to  turn  to  can  you  advise 
us  if  there  is  any  solution  to  our  problems? 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  Karper. 
Jean  L.  Karper. 

Anchoraci,   Alaska. 

We  can  understand  why  these  people 
are  perturbed  and  why  this  is  a  shocking 
.situation  which  requires  remedying. 

Here  is  another  letter: 

Anchorage.  Alaska. 

i4prii:  10.  1962. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
US  Senate. 
Wa.^htngton.  DC. 

Dear  .Sir:  This  letter  Is  written  In  a  spirit 
of  hope  that  a  man  with  your  authority  of 
office  and  interest  in  the  public  welfare  will 
be  able  to  help  solve  a  problem  which  is 
confronting  us  in  a  very  large  way. 

In  October  of  1961  my  wife  and  I  pur- 
chased a  home  from  Modern  Homes,  Inc  .  of 
Anchorage.  Since  this  was  our  first  home 
purcha.se  and  we  were  relatively  unfamiliar 
with  construction  standards,  we  placed  a 
considerable  amount  of  confidence  In  FHA 
accept;\nce  of  the  home  for  mortgage  financ- 
ing implying  their  inspection  of  the  home 
and  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  construction. 

Upon  gaining  occupancy  of  our  home  sev- 
eral obvious  deficiencies  led  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  construction  had  been  FHA  in- 
spected at  all.  For  example,  our  home  Is  of 
a  prebuilt  type  transported  to  the  site  In  two 
sections.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  show 
the  FHA  inspector  that  the  workmen  failed 
to  fasten  the  roof  members  of  the  two  halves 
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togetlicr.  a  deficiency  contrary  to  the  con- 
tract drawings  and  coramon  to  all  the  homes 
of  tills  type  This  deficiency  was  subse- 
quently corrected,  bu:  not  In  time  to  pre- 
vent movement  of  the  celling  members  and 
marring  of  the  interior  In  some  of  the  homes. 

Wi.lle  thl.s  deficiency  was  corrected,  some 
others  were  not.  For  <.xample.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  complete  exterior  trim, 
paint,  replace  and  rejj.ilr  roofing  because  of 
deficiencies  existing  a',  the  time  of  construc- 
tion compi<"ti""-  As  i.  second  exumpie.  upon 
recently  re\icwlng  tlie  approved  piaii.s,  1 
noticed  that  concrete  center  supporting  piers 
are  indicated.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  contractor 
has  Installed  wood  pi?rs  which  have  already 
cracked. 

It  has  been  our  e-<perlence  that  M  Kiern 
Hoinf>8.  Inr  .  has  mace  a  reasonable  offer  to 
comply  with  our  re:iuests  for  correct  ions. 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  requosth  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  local  FHA  office.  The  principle 
difliculty  lo  that  the  local  FHA  office  Is  either 
unliitcrcftcd  or  incompetent  In  helplrg  us 
to  achieve  satisfactory  housing. 

Since  there  are  s-'mc  50  to  100  h^^me  own- 
ers in  the  Anrhoragi'  are.i  with  similar  de- 
ficiencies this  particular  type  of  home  has 
acquired  a  bad  name  t.nd  with  it  we  may 
have  acquired  a  major  Jinancla!  liability. 
Since  vie  Imve  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
gaining  hc'.p  through  local  contacts,  we  re- 
spectfully request  your  assistance  to  help 
have  our  home  properly  and  thoroughly  in- 
cp»>r-ted  and  brought  up  to  the  proper  stand- 
ards for  in:itcrl  lis  and  workinai.-^hip  and  feel 
that  s.ime  Investigntlon  of  the  l<v-:a  FHA 
office  might  be  warranted  to  dttermlne 
whether  it  Is  serving  the  best  lnt«rest  of  the 

public. 

Sincerely  yovu-s, 

Frft>rtck  E   Steilinc. 
(A  similar  letter  1  is  been  sent  to  Senator 

B^UTT-ETT  ) 

Another  letter,  fi-om  Eayle  River, 
Ala-'ka,  reads  as  follows: 

Eacle  Rivrn.  Alaska 

Jlfarc'l   21,  19C2. 
Hon.  Ernest  Geueninc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa^hi-ngtov .  DC. 

My  Deir  .Senator  Cnrr.sisc:  We  are  re- 
que.stlnp  vour  aid  In  tl.e  following  situr.tion: 
We  and  about  100  cthrr  families  have  pur- 
rVia.^ed  a  li ome  from  Modern  Homes.  Inc  .  an 
Al'iska  corporation,  and  which  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  h.-\s  Insured  the 
mortgage. 

When  we  ttx^k  p0!;ses8lon  we  were  assured 
that  all  deficiencies  would  be  c  .rrected.  We 
were  unable  to  get  Modern  Homrs.  Inc  .  to 
correct  any  of  tl.e  deficiencies  We  then 
wrote  to  Mr.  Collins.  Director  of  Federal 
Hovislng  Admlniitrntiun,  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
but  failed  to  receive  any  consideration  what- 
S':>cver. 

We  are  enclosing  copies  of  letters  received 
from  Federal   Housing  Administration. 

We  as  titxpayers   feel   that  all  deficiencies 
should  be  corrected  by  MiKlcrn  Homes,  Inc. 
bmccrciy  yours, 

Clifford  E.  Siirila, 

Nl.NA     G.     SliKILA. 

A  further  letter  on  this  subject  reads: 

Sfattie,  Wash.,  June  18.  1962. 

Hon.  KrNEST  GRfENlNG, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  lierbcrt  Wilton  Beaser.) 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Capt.  Gerald  E.  Williams, 
USAF,  Eagle  River,  Ala.'^ka.  Your  legislative 
ass.suiiit.  Mr.  Herbert  Wilton  Beaser,  visited 
my  home  the  first  week  of  June  1962.  Mr. 
Beaser  was  interested  in  the  condition  of  otir 
home  Eo  he  person  illy  viewed  a  recent  par- 
tially repaired  and  siill  open  master  bath- 
room, which  had  a  i  Inner  wall  hidden  leak. 
This  leakage  causiid  the  bathroom  tile  to 
come  up  and  the  flooring  to  warp  before  de- 
tection.   The  repal-s  entailed  the  removal  of 


a  shower,  cutting  into  an  Inner  wall,  removal 
of  the  commode,  and  replacement  of  the 
b.itV.r  i,>m  flooring. 

One  of  the  cau.'es  of  this  water  leakage  was 
the  shower  fining  at  the  hot  and  cold  water 
mixing  chambers.  The  factory  soldering  and 
plumbing  performed  on  my  home  is  evident 
by  the  attached  pictures  and  negatives,  lor 
vour  convenience. 

I  have  dealt  In  re.~a  er^tate  prior  to  my 
home  purchase  and  was  qvilte  aware  of  tlie 
minimum  standard  home  construction  FHA 
rcqulremn.i.s.  I  h.id  m  my  p':)t.-.e';siun  the 
FHA  MinUnun-.  Standards  Manual. 

As  one  of  many  thousands  of  FHA- 
approved  home  buyers,  I  am  mo.st  interested 
la  the  e.xact  positiuu  of  FHA  In  the  contrac- 
tor to  buyer  relationship  and  FHA  to  buyer 
respaiislhlUtles. 

I  malutaln  that  even  though  the  FHA,  for 
the  Govermiient.  Insures  the  loan,  the  loan 
is  mainly  insured  by  the  buyer.  It  Is  only 
after  the  buyer  Is  found  incapable  of  financ- 
ing the  premiums  that  the  Government  bc- 
cumcs  financially  Involved.  We.  the  buyer, 
pay  for  this  guaranteed  loan. 

FHA  practices  and  published  policies  that 
usiume  certain  responsibilities  ar.d  other  re- 
sponsibUitios  Indirectly,  If  not  directly,  come 
undi-r  their  office. 

FHA  approves  the  buyer  as  being  capable 
of  paving  the  required  premiums  and  Is 
linancialiy  responsible.  FHA  nl.^o  In.^pects 
the  home  for  minimum  acceptable  standards. 
appraises  the  home  as  bc'.nit  substantial  real 
property  for  selling  pnce  and  Is  to  last 
through  the  period  covered  by  the  loan. 

My  home  w..s  FHA  approved,  inspected, 
and  the  buyer  approved  I  am  declaring 
that  the  home  is  not  at  miuunuin  fci^.udard 
acceptance,  that  it  will  not  mc-et  witliout 
majur  repairs  within  a  very  short  run  of  lus 
30-year  hj&n.  I  am  asking  that  FHA  Uike  my 
financial  liability  away  from  this  home  with- 
out any  re.'^ponsibihiy  of  guaranteeiiig  that 
tlie  payments  be  met. 

Gerald  E.  Wil:  :ams. 
Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  pictures,  which  unfortunately 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Record,  were 
most  convincing. 

This  is  a  sliocking  story.  These  peo- 
ple had  faith  in  one  of  the  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  faith,  when  they  read  the  word.s 
"FHA  in.-^ured."  they  went  ahead  and 
contracted  to  buy  a  home  and  moved  in. 
Then  they  found  the  shocking  condi- 
tion so  graphically  revealed  by  thc-^e  in- 
dividual letters;  and  th^.-.e  are  only  a 
few  of  the  letters  I  received. 

It  is  because  there  is  at  prc-^cnt  no 
riiarantce  that  the  words  "FHA  insured" 
mean  anythin;.^  that  I  have  iiurodured  a 
bill—and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted — 
wh.ich  will  provide  that  FHA  will  make 
good  the  defects  and  collect  for  them 
from  the  contractors.  In  any  event,  the 
public  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  entered  the  Cham- 
ber as  the  Senator  was  reading  letters. 
I  am  curious  to  know  whether  the  fault 
lies  with  the  contractor  or  with  the  in- 
spection service. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  lies  with  both.  It 
lies  with  the  companies  that  supplied  the 
home;  it  lies  with  the  local  offices  of 
FHA,  which  did  not  make  proper  inspec- 
tions and  which  took  no  satisfactory 
steps  to  correct  these  ghastly  errors. 

Conditions  are  such  in  these  homes  in 
Alaska  that  water  leaks  through  the  roof 
before  a  house  is  barely  lived  in;   ice 


forms  in  the  b.'isement  and  on  the  roof; 
the  temperatuie  drops  to  freezing  inside 
the  house  because  of  defective  heating 
and  insulation  Such  a  house  is  not  a 
sati.-factory  house  accordin;::  to  modern 
standards,  but  the  v.-ords  "FHA  insured" 
lead  the  people  to  put  their  confidence  in 
the  con-tructicn. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  kind  of  FHA 
inspection  is  donp  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Obviously,  very  un- 
satisfactory inspection  or  no  inspection 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  as  the  miiort  of  the  statement  I 
make,  that  similar  situations  will  be 
found  in  other  States.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  such  condition--  were  found 
in  the  Senator's  Slate  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Wliat  would  ti:e 
Senators  bill  really  accomplish? 

^Ti•.  GRUENING  The  bill  provides 
that  the  FHA  sliali  Cilhcr  compel  the 
contiactor  to  make  pood  or  thall  make 
RO'-xi  ilstlf  out  of  FHA  funds. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  By  repairing  the 
house  itc;c-lf  or  by  re<iuiring  the  con- 
tractor to  rep.iir  it? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  By  paying  for 
whaU-ver  repairs  are  necessary  to  make 
the  hou."5C  accord  with  Uic  specifications 
and  the  contiact? 

M:-  BURDICK.  By  placing  the  hou-'-e 
in  the  condition  required  under  the 
ori.uina!  contract? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct; 
I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
requirement,  considering  that  tlie  houses 
are  said  to  be  "FHA  insured."  Ap- 
parently, the  only  insurance  is  the  in- 
surance on  v.hich  the  poor  fellow  who 
moves  in  is  expected  to  make  payments, 
but  the  product  is  not  up  to  the  specifica- 
tions which  tlic  FHA  has  establislied. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  has  brought  a  very  important 
condition  to  the  attention  of  tiie  Senate. 
I  shall  certainly  give  his  bill  careful 
consideration  wlien  it  comes  up. 

M:-.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  s  statement.  In  concluding  th..s 
particular  piesentation.  I  think  I  should 
read  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  tiie  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration at  Anchorage  to  the  person  who 
wrote  the  nc:<t  to  the  last  letter  I  read. 
IL  is  in  answer  to  the  complaint.  "Won't 
you  do  something  about  thii>?"  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

Fcteral   HorsiNG    Administration. 
Avchorage    Alaska.  February  28,  1962. 
Re  FHA  Case  No.  60-009153,  lot  13,  block  6, 

Er.gie  Rner  Heights. 
Mr.  CLirFOED  E.  Shrh-A, 
Eagle  River.  Alaska. 

De.\r  Mr.  Siirila:  We  have  received  a 
letter  from  Modern  Homes,  Inc.,  notifying 
us  th.nt  the  complaints  as  listed  by  you  have 
been  either  completed  or  are  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Modern  Homes,  Inc, 

The  enforcement  raithority  cf  this  office 
has  been  exhausted  in  relationship  to  these 
complaints  ai.d  it  is  now  a  matter  for  you 
and  the  builder  to  settle  by  negotiation. 

In  other  vvords.  the  FHA  washed  its 
hands  of  resi)onsibihty. 

The  FHA  is  not  a  party  to  the  construction 
contract  between  the  builder  and  the  pur- 
chaser, nor  d:>es  the  FHA  insurance  of  the 
mortgaee  loan  under  its  contract  with  the 
private  lender  constitute  a  guarantee  of  con- 
struction. The  purchase  or  construction 
contract    is   a   private   undertaking   between 
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the  seller  and  buyer,  and  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  would,  In  the  final 
analysis,  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  such 
contract  as  Interpreted  by  the  courts  of  the 
particular  State. 

In  other  words,  these  poor  fellows  must 
hire  a  lawyer,  go  to  court,  and  sue  a  vast 
corporation  in  order  to  get  their  rights, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  words  "FHA 
insured"  are  attached  to  every  contract 
and  are  used  in  advertising  the  house. 

The  fact  that  the  construction  may  have 
been  found  acceptable  by  the  FHA  would 
not  be  determinative  of  the  obligations  of 
the  builder  under  his  contract  with  the  pur- 
chaser. The  FHA  has  no  authority  to  Inter- 
pret such  contracts  or  determine  the  rights 
or   obligations   of    the   parties   thereunder. 

We  are  therefore  closing  our  file  on  this 
matter 

Yours  very  truly. 

William  M.  Collins. 

Director. 

In  other  words,  they  are  brushing  this 
man  off.  Most  of  us  do  not  approve  of 
the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor.  In 
Alaska,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  caveat 
homeowner.  The  home  buyer  goes  to 
the  Government  and  gets  a  loan  which 
he  thinks  is  a  guarantee  of  the  product 
he  is  going  to  get. 

This  is  only  one  example;  I  have  others 
which  deal  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

People  go  to  the  Office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  ask  for  in- 
formation. They  are  told  what  to  do. 
and  they  follow  the  instruction.  Then 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  later,  they 
find  they  have  no  rights,  although  they 
were  told  they  had  such  rights. 

This  morning  I  spoke  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
behalf  of  a  bill  which  relates  to  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  told  he  could  move 
onto  a  piece  of  land  and  build  his  home. 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  after  he  had  built 
his  home  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  developing  the  homestead,  he  was  told 
he  was  on  a  withdrawn  area  and  was 
ordered  to  move  off.  He  had  no  redress. 
He  appealed  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, but  the  Bureau  upheld  the  de- 
cision. I  introduced  a  bill  to  rectify  that 
situation,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  where  I  believe  the  condition  will 
be  rectified.  But  I  know  of  scores  of 
similar  cases,  nearly  all  of  which  go 
through  the  cumbersome  process  of  leg- 
islative relief,  or  else  they  get  no  relief 
at  all. 

One  of  the  shocking  things  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  recent  yeai-s  is  to  observe 
the  lack  of  responsibility  of  Federal  agen- 
cies in  giving  information  to  people,  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  people  act.  Then 
later  the  agencies  disclaim  responsibil- 
ity for  the  misinformation  they  first 
gave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  ■  S  3460 '  to  authorize  the  pay- 
mer.t  of  certain  claim  for  structural  or 
other  major  defects  in  homes  covered  by 
FHA-insured  mortgages,  and  to  require 
indemnification  bonds  in  the  case  of 
certain  new  construction  under  FHA- 
msured  mortgages,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gruening,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 


title,  refern^d  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  V 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  OR 
OTHER  MAJOR  DEFECTS  IN  MORTGAGED  PROP- 
ERTIES 

"Sec.  517.  The  mortgagor  under  any  mort- 
gage covering  a  one-to-four  family  dwelling 
heretofore  or  hereafter  insured  under  this 
Act  may  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  claim. 
within  three  years  after  the  Insurance  of 
such  mortgage,  for  the  reasonable  costs  of 
correcting  structural  or  other  major  defects 
which  exist  in  such  dwelling  and  which  re- 
quire correction  in  order  to  bring  the  dwell- 
ing into  substantial  conformity  with  plans 
and  specifi(:aiions  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  in  order  to  render  the  dwelling 
safe  and  habitable.  The  Commissioner  shall 
have  fljial  and  conclusive  authority  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  and  amount  of  any  claim 
filed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  such  claims  shall  be  paid 
by  him  on  the  basis  of  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"INDEMNIFICATION    BONDS 

"Sec  518.  (at  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  require,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  property  upon  which  there  Is 
located  a  dwelling  designed  principally  for 
not  more  than  a  four-family  residence  and 
which  is  approved  for  mortgage  insurance 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction,  that 
the  builder,  seller,  or  such  other  person  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require,  post  a  bond 
in  such  amount  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
require  providing  indemnification  to  the 
Commissioner  in  the  event  the  Commissioner 
is  required,  under  section  517  of  this  title. 
to  pay  to  the  mortgagor  of  such  property 
the  reasonable  costs  of  correcting  structural 
or  other  defects  in  the  dwelling  in  order  io 
bring  it  into  substantial  conformity  with 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  and  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sioner based  his  valuation  of  the  property. 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  such  property  covered  by  a 
mortgage  insured  by  the  Commissioner  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  unless  such 
mortgage  is  insured  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment therefor  made  prior  to  such  date." 


NEW  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY  NEEDED 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Kefauver's 
speech, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Kennedy  took  office  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  most  Americans  ex- 
pected a  new,  fresh,  and  vmorous  ap- 
proach to  the  foreign-policy  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  In  most  re.spects  this 
expectation  has  been  outstandingly  ful- 
filled. However,  in  one  troubled  area  of 
the  world,  this  hope  has  given  way  to 
deep  disappointment.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Middle  East. 

For  the  past  decade  our  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  can  only  be  characterized  as 
weak,  vacillating,  and  inconsistent.  In 
the  early  1950's,  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  a  collective-security  arrange- 
ment for  this  area,  with  the  local  coun- 
tries and  the  Western  Powers  participat- 
ing on  an  equal  basis.  These  efforts 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
failed,  because  the  Arab  States  did  not 
share  the  West's  estimation  of  the  So- 


viet Communist  threat.  Instead,  they 
viewed  Britain,  FVance,  and  the  United 
States  as  colonial  powers  trying  to  use 
anti-Communist  strategy  as  a  means  of 
establishing  their  control  over  the 
region. 

Another  proposal  to  contain  Soviet 
Russia,  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Dul- 
les in  1955,  resulted  in  the  formation  by 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  and  Iran — the 
"northeiTi  tier  of  nations" — of  the 
Baghdad  Pact.  The  United  States,  al- 
though one  of  the  architects  of  the  pact, 
did  not  join  as  a  full  member.  Instead,  ^ 
our  Government  officials  appointed  un- 
der President  Eisenhower  merely  sat  on 
a  number  of  committees,  as  "advisers." 
This  indecision  and  straddling  deprived 
the  organization  of  military  and  strate- 
gic effectiveness,  and  also  exposed  the 
United  States  to  criticism  from  the  ad- 
herents of  the  pact,  as  well  as  from  its 
enemies. 

However,  the  Baghdad  Pact  had  a 
much  more  serious  result:  it  led  to  the 
precise  reaction  it  had  been  established 
to  avert — namely,  the  entry  of  the  So- 
viet Union  into  Middle  East  politics. 
Egypt,  faced  with  an  alliance  which 
armed  Iraq,  its  chief  rival  for  Arab  lead- 
ership, turned  to  the  Communist  bloc 
for  arms.  In  September  1955,  Nasser 
signed  an  arms  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  agreement  not  only  opened 
the  door  to  Russian  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East,  but  also  upset  the  balance 
of  military  power  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  It  ultimately  led  to  Nasser's  na- 
tionalization of  the  Suez  Canal  and  to 
the  Sinai  campaien. 

In  the  ensuing  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing and  in  the  debate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  world  was  treated  to  the  sight 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  agreement  against  our  allies — 
France.  Great  Britain,  and  Israel.  Our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
were  shaken  by  the  spectacle  of  this  cu- 
rious partnership  between  Washington 
and  Mcscow. 

To  allay  their  fears.  President  Ei.'^en- 
hower.  in  January  1957.  pioclaimed  the 
"Eisenhower  doctrine."  warning  Ru.ssia 
against  any  mihtary  action  in  the  Mid- 
dle Fast.  Many  Arabs  regarded  this  only 
as  further  evidence  of  what  they  call 
"Western  imperialism."  The  Eisen- 
hower doctrine  was  in  fact  useless 
against  the  real  Communist  threat  ^'f 
subversion  from  within  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

In  1958 — 1  year  after  promulgation  of 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine — the  one  Arab 
government  which  was  friendly  to  the 
West  was  overthrown.  A  coup,  led  by 
Col.  Abdul  Karlm  Kassem,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  military  dictator- 
ship in  Iraq.  Since  then,  he  has  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  sat^^llites,  has  received 
huge  .'shipments  of  Soviet  arms,  and  has 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  annexing  to 
Iraq  the  tiny,  but  oil -rich  sheikdom  of 
Kuwait.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
Iraq  has  recalled  its  ambassador  from 
the  United  States,  because  of  our  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Kuwait. 

In  1957,  and  again  in  1960,  President 
Kennedy,  who  then  was  a  Senator  from 
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Ma.ssachusetts,  outlined  proposals  which 
lie  felt  would  do  much  toward  achieving 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  F.ast.  They  were  valid 
then,  and  they  are  valid  now.  He  called 
for  broad,  vigorcus,  and  dynamic  initi- 
atives. He  suggested  that  the  United 
States  do  all  in  its  power  to  arrange  a 
conference  of  Aiab  and  Israeli  leaders, 
and  he  advocated  establishment  of  a 
Middle-East  De\elopment  Fund,  under 
the  auspices  of  Ihe  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Bank  with  generous  Ameri- 
can assistance,  to  help  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  j.rea.  The  Fund  would 
also  aid  in  the  rcicttlement  and  compen- 
sation of  the  Arab  refugees.  Perhaps 
the  only  means  jy  which  we  can  attain 
some  sort  of  reasonable  stability  in  this 
area  is  by  the  economic  betterment  of 
its  t-eeming.  poverty-stricken  masses. 

In  this  regard  President  Truman  also 
had  the  vision  £.nd  the  foresight  to  see 
this  blighted  lard  as  the  flowering  area 
it  once  was  in  f.ncient  times.  He  fore- 
saw, but  did  not  have  the  tune  or  sup- 
port to  implement  his  vision,  that  only 
with  a  higher  !iv:ng  standard,  education, 
conimunications,  and  development  of  its 
lat^-Mit  waterpower  could  this  area  be- 
come a  producti\e,  stable  element  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

As  Senator.  President  Kennedy  also 
insisted  that  tl  ere  should  be  a  firm 
guarantee  by  the  United  States  to  act 
speedily,  and  with  whatever  force  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  aggression  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Such  ;i  guarantee  would  help 
end  the  arms  race  in  this  region  Fi- 
nally, he  insisted  on  "free  and  ojien 
transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  with- 
out discriminaticn." 

I  was  impressed  by  these  proposals  in 
1960.  I  was  in  full  accord  with  them: 
and  I  feel  that  tiey  represent  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  oui-  Middle  East  policy. 

However.  I  question  whether  .some  offi- 
cials in  the  Stat^  Department  are  in 
accord  with  theni.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  officials  have  continued  the  timid 
I)olicies  of  the  past,  and  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  give  effect  to  President 
Kennedy's  recommendations.  On  the 
rontraiT.  they  have  seemed  all  too  eager 
to  rea.ssure  the  Arab  leaders  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  imposing"  peace  upon 
them. 

In  December  1961.  16  nations — 9  Af- 
rican. 6  I>atin-Amcrican,  and  the  Neth- 
erland.s— introduced  at  the  United  Na- 
tions a  resolutioi  calling  on  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  to  settle  their  differences 
peacefully  by  dii-ect  negotiations.  This 
is  exactly  what  President  Kennedy  had 
proposed  1  year  earlier.  The  language 
of  the  resolution  was  similar  to  that  in 
the  1960  Democratic  platform.  It  is  the 
language  of  peace. 

Amazingly,  however,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion voted  against  the  proposal.  In  di- 
r(>ct  contradiction  to  our  often-stated 
positions  on  Laos,  New  Guinea.  Kashmir, 
Goa  and  elsewhere,  we  opposed  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  sides.  Once 
a-rain,  it  seems  that  political  expediency 
eroded  and  undermined  principle. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Arab-Israel 
question  again  came  before  the  United 
Nations.  Syria  tried  to  prove  that  its 
separation  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public did  not  mean  that  it  had  gone 


"soft"  on  Israel.  Its  soldiers  fired  on 
Israeli  fishermen  and  settlers  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Israel  com- 
plained to  the  chief  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Truce  Supervisory  Organization, 
but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  Israeli  leaders 
felt  compelled  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  citizens  of  Israel  by  unilateral  action 
and  Israeli  forces  attacked  the  Syrian 
outix)st  where  the  artillery  fire  orig- 
inated. 

Tlie  United  States,  in  a  move  un- 
pleasantly reminiscent  of  1956,  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  Security 
Council  resolution  which  condemned  Is- 
rael's action,  but  whitewashed  the  earlier 
Syrian  provocation.  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily condone  the  Israeli  action.  However, 
in  a-sscssing  blame,  the  acts  of  aggression 
by  Syria  should  have  also  been  con- 
demned 

These  votes  by  our  U.N.  delegation 
have  evoked  widespread  criticism  from 
many  leading  newspapers  and  from 
many  of  our  citizens.  However,  this  is 
only  one  phase  of  a  program  which 
seems  to  be  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
placate  Arab  leaders  despite  their  pre- 
dilection for  conflict — against  Israel  and 
against  each  other. 

Our  Government  has  inaugurated  a 
ma.ssive  program  to  rescue  the  United 
Arab  Republic  from  economic  reverses 
brouLiht  about,  in  part,  by  a  reckless 
policy  of  arms  acquisition  from  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

On  June  5.  I  stat<?d  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senat-e  that :  > 

Expenditures  for  assistance  to  govern- 
meiit^s  which  deny  their  citizens  baalc  hu- 
man rights,  civil  liberties  and  democratic 
processes  cannot  be  Justified.  It  Is  unwise 
to  support  a  dictator  no  malt<r  how  con- 
vciuent  It  may  seem  to  be 

It  is  the  people  who  are  important  in 
the  long  run  and  in  the  end  it  is  people 
who  will  take  over  from  any  dictator- 
sliip. 

I  was  referring  to  the  Dictators  Franco 
in  Spain  and  Duvalicr  in  Haiti,  but  my 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt.  Nasser,  like  the  others, 
threatens  that  he  will  turn  to  Russia  if 
we  do  not  give  him  what  he  wants.  As 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  must 
not  submit  to  such  blackmail.  Still,  our 
dollars  pour  into  Cairo  while  Cairo  ex- 
ports propaganda,  calling  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  Israel  and  of  all  Arab  leaders 
who  oppo.se  Nasser.  In  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  Egypt  continues  to  bar 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Israeli  ships. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  June  6.  car- 
ried a  declaration  signed  by  232  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  occasion  of  Israel's  14th  anniversary. 
I  am  sorry  that  this  declaration  was  not 
circulated  in  the  Senate.  I,  for  one.  fully 
endorse  its  sentiments,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  feel  as  I  do. 

The  declaration  calls  for  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace.  It  calls  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  actively  pursue  this  goal.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  signed  this  declaration. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  text 
of  the  resolution  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  6    1P62] 
A   Call   for  Arab-Israel   Peace 

Tlie  following  declaration,  endorsed  by 
232  Members  of  Congress,  a  majority  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  was  presented  on 
the  fl(x>r  of  tne  House  on  May  9.  on  the  oc- 
casion  of    Israels    14th    anniversary. 

TEXT    OF    declaration 

Israel's  14th  anniversary  will  be  hailed  by 
the  American  people  who  favored  the  re- 
establlshment  of  an  Independent  Jewish 
commonwealth  and  who  have  rejoiced  at  the 
progress  the  people  of  Israel  have  made  to 
utilize  their  independence  for  human  ad- 
vancement; to  rehabilitate  their  land,  to 
provide  sanctuary  for  more  than  a  million 
refugees  and  immigrants;  to  develop  their 
economy;  to  cultivate  their  arts  and 
sciences;  to  revive  their  civilization  and 
culture:  to  cooperate  constructn  ely  in  the 
international  community. 

The  interest  and  support  which  America 
has  extended  in  these  inspiring  deveiop- 
mentfi  will  continue,  even  as  .America  ex- 
tends its  help  to  the  Independence  and  free- 
dom of  all  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere 

On  this  occasion,  however,  we  are  mind- 
ful that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still  denied 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  that  they  must 
continue  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  state  of 
belligerence  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors. 
This  Arab  war  against  Israel  is  unique  Tl^e 
United  Nations  Charter  outlaws  war  '^'et 
here,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  unprecedented 
defiance  of  the  charter,  belligerence  is  car- 
ried on  without  challenge,  intervention,  or 
rebuke  by  the  International   comm-unity 

The  continuation  of  this  hostile  policy,  re- 
sulting in  heavy  armaments,  boycott,  block- 
ade, threat  cif  de.":truction  and  b<.)rder  inci- 
dents, is  a  costly  burden  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Midd  e  Eatt  and  an  obstruction  to 
their  economic  progress  and  development 
and  to  regior  al  cooperation 

And  it  speLs  danger,  not  only  to  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  out  to  world  peace,  because  in 
our  world  tod  iv  any  local  confiict  may  spread 
into  general  and  widespread  hostility 

We  believe  '.hat  the  issues  which  divide  Is- 
rael and  the  .\rab  States  must  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  the  service  of  peace  This  can 
be  done  only  if  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations  agree  to  meet  honorably  In 
recognition  of  their  mutual  right  to  free 
existence  in  peace.  There  Is  no  effective  al- 
ternative. 

Progress  on  border  disputes,  on  economic 
development,  on  refugee  resettlement,  on 
disarmament  can  best  be  promoted  within 
the  broad  context  of  mutual  acceptance  of 
peace  as  an  cverriding  duty  and  purpose. 

An  Arab-I.srael  peace  has  too  long  been 
delayed  and  denied  A.s  the  leader  cf  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  should  be  In 
the  vanguarc  of  world  opinion  In  pressing 
for  an  Arab-Israel  peace.  We  have  a  duty 
to  protest  against  the  maintenance  of  bel- 
ligerence, hostility,  and  threat  as  national 
policies  and   attitudes. 

We  trust  tiiat  the  administration  will  pur- 
sue a  policy,  both  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations,  which  firmly  rejects  all 
forms  of  aggression  and  which  will  make  It 
clear  to  all  govermnent*  In  the  Middle  East 
that  we  do  not  condone  war  and  that  we 
persist  in  the  search  for  peace  as  the  major 
goal  of  American  policy  In   the  region. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  this  very  splendid 
statement.     I    am   in    accord   with    the 
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sentiments  he  has  expressed.  I  think  it 
is  shocking  to  allow  this  state  of  virtual 
war  to  continue  between  the  vast  Arab 
States  and  the  httle  State  of  Israel, 
which  has  no  offensive  designs,  which  is 
a  highly  developed  and  democratic  com- 
munity, and  the  most  civilized  state  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  perturbed  over  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  national  policy,  both  in  this 
administration  and  in  the  preceding  one, 
to  make  generous  loans  and  grants  to 
these  Arab  States  without  exacting  any 
quid  pro  quo,  without  any  willingness  on 
our  part  to  insist  or  even  to  urge  their 
stopping  the  warfare  against  this  little 
state. 

If  it  be  our  national  policy,  as  has  so 
often  been  declared  by  successive  admin- 
istrations to  promote  peace  in  the  world, 
it  seems  to  me  this  would  be  one  area  in 
which  we  would  try  to  bring  about  our 
desire.  If  we  used  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal we  could  do  it.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  make  these  large  loans 
and  grants  to  Nasser  without  requiring 
or  at  the  very  least  requesting  a  promise 
from  him  to  cease  his  belligerent  tactics 
and  his  determination  to  destroy  the 
little  State  of  Israel,  which  is  wholly  in- 
offensive and  nonaggressive.  It  desires 
only  to  live  and  let  live. 

Instead  of  planning  to  exterminate 
Israel  the  Arab  States  should  emulate 
Israel,  which  has  been  engaged  in  pro- 
grams of  sanitation,  irrigation,  and  edu- 
cation to  lift  the  standards  of  living  of  its 
people.  If  the  Arab  States  would  show 
the  same  concern  for  improving  their 
economy  and  the  welfare  of  their  peo- 
ple, they  would  be  much  better  off  than 
they  now  are. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  and 
learned  Senator  from  Alaska  for  being 
in  accord  with  my  views.  The  fact  that 
he  has  made  such  a  statement  reinforces 
me  in  my  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
statements  I  am  now  making  and  have 
made  as  to  what  should  be  our  proper 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Two  years  ago  the 
World  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $50  million 
to  Nasser  for  the  purpose  of  improving, 
widening,  and  generally  bettering  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  would  have  been  a 
very  logical  time  and  occasion  to  have 
said  to  him:  '"We  are  going  to  give  you 
this  loan,  but  we  naturally  expect  you  in 
return  to  allow  free  passage  to  all  na- 
tions through  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  ad- 
here to  your  treaty  agreements."  But 
we  did  not.  We  did  not  even  suggest  it. 
I  was  very  shocked  over  that  fact,  and  I 
criticized  the  action  at  that  time.  I  re- 
peat my  criticism  now. 

I  regret  to  say  that  that  policy  has  not 
been  changed  under  this  administration, 
which  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 
It  would  seem  to  me  this  administration 
should  adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy 
and  apply  the  principles  which  it  es- 
pouses to  this  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  are 
in  complete  agreement.  At  the  time  I 
also  spoke  in  this  Chamber,  criticizing 
the  granting  of  that  loan  without  guar- 
antees by  Nasser,  that  he  would  adhere 
to  international  law. 


In  the  past  our  Middle  East  policy 
was  largely  a  series  of  futile  gestures 
designed  to  stop  the  march  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Middle  East.  Our  policy 
at  the  present  time  has  not  been  altered 
greatly.  We  avoid  strong  initiatives. 
We  leave  the  initiatives  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  react.  We  are  on  the  defen- 
sive. Our  policy  there  has  deteriorated 
into  neutralism — a  neutralism  which 
does  not  distinguish  between  belliger- 
ence and  peace — between  democracy  and 
dictatorship. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  defend  freedom 
best  if  we  are  vigilant  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  and  if  we  are  tireless 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  all  the  troubled  areas  of 
the  world. 


than  20  well.s.  and  apparently  all  were  devi- 
ated Illegally — more  than  the  permitted  3*. 


TEXAS      HOUSE       COMMITTEE      TO 
PROBE  OIL  DRILLING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  investigation  of  illegal  slanted 
drillmg  in  the  east  Texa.s  oilfields  has 
now  been  expanded  to  include  the  house 
general  investigating  committee  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  REroPD. 
the  following  article  from  the  Houston 
Post  of  Monday.  June  18,  1962.  entitled 
"House  Unit  To  Join  in  Oil  Inquiry."  and 
an  explanatory  article  on  the  east  Texas 
oilfield  situation  from  the  May  27.  1962. 
edition  of  the  Dallas  News,  captioned 
"East  Texas  Field  Brews  New  Troubles 
in  Slant  Hole.  Marginal  Well  Issues." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  June  18,  1962] 

House  Unft  To  Join  in  Oil  Inquiry — Wei.l- 
An-glixc  C.^se  Concerns  People,  Ch\irman 
Asserts 

D.^LL.^s — The  house  general  Investigating 
committee  of  the  Texas  Legislature  is  join- 
ing the  probe  Into  deviated  oil  wells  In  east 
Texas. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Ballman,  of  Borger,  made 
this  announcement  in  a  statement  released 
in  Dallas  Sunday. 

Ballman  said  Information  submitted  to  his 
committee  In  executive  session  Indicated 
matters  "that  concern  the  people  and  econ- 
omy of  this  State  are  Involved  In  the  deviated 
well  case  " 

He  said  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  Texas  attorney  general  are 
doing  a  thorough  job  In  the  Investigating 
and  enforcement  phases,  but  "because  of  the 
serious  and  long-range  aspects  affecting  min- 
eral resources  and  conservation  practices,  we 
have  instructed  committee  counsel.  David 
Witts,  and  the  committee  staff  to  commence 
gathering  Information  from  all  sources  to 
determine  If  remedial  legislation  Is  required." 

"As  customary  with  this  committee,  pre- 
liminary Information  assembled  will  be 
checked  and  analyzed  in  executive  session, 
and  the  committee  then  will  decide  what 
course  is  proper  and  appropriate  in  order  to 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities  to  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature." Ballman's  statement  said. 

Ballman's  committee  conferred  Saturdny 
with  officials  of  the  department  of  public 
safety.  He  said  the  DPS  briefed  the  com- 
mittee on  the  oil  Investigation. 

Investigators  have  been  probing  reports  for 
several  weeks  that  many  wells  have  been 
drilled  In  the  east  Texas  field  so  as  t'l  take 
oil  from  neighboring  leases. 

Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  said  crews 
have   finished    directional    surveys    on    more 


(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

May  27,  1962] 

E.\ST   Texas   Fiei.d    Brews   New   Trot'bi  es   iv 

Slant  Hole.  Marginal  Well  Issues 

(By  Jay  Hall) 

The  east  Texas  field  has  again  assumed  his- 
toric position  as  chief  trouble  spot  for  the 
railroad  commission,  reminiscent  of  "hot 
oil"  and  martial  law  of  the  early  1930's. 

Under  the  gun  now  Is  directional  drilling, 
the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  known 
In  the  Industry  but  the  rampancy  of  which 
Is  only  now  coming  to  public  attention. 

The  rail  commission,  backed  by  the  attor- 
ney general's  office,  h.as  moved  in  to  check 
extent  of  the  devious  operation  It  Is  no 
secret  that  It  did  so  with  the  strong  urging 
of  one  or  more  large  producing  comiianles 
whose  subsurface  lease  rights  were  being 
tapfjed  and  drained  by  the  slanted  holes 

And  In  the  wings  ready  to  move  In  Is  the 
Federal  Government.  Nut  unexpectedly.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  M. 
Kelly  revealed  In  Washington  Friday  th.it 
the  Kllgore  staff  of  the  Federal  Petroleum 
Board  would  be  enlarged  for  a  hard  look  at 
Connally  Hut  Oil  Act  violations.  Oil  pro- 
duced from  any  proved  dlrectloually  drilled 
hole  Is  automatically  a  violation  of  this  Fed- 
eral law. 

There  are  many  oilmen  uneasy  abuui  tl»c 
Federal  move  into  east  Texas  — anticipated  as 
It  was.  They  are  so  not  because  the  law  Is 
being  violated  but  because  any  resulting  Fed- 
eral action  will  tend  to  focus  attention  on 
weaknesses  in  the  State's  oil  conservation 
regulations  and  give  proponents  for  stronger 
Federal  controls  new  ammunition. 

Kelly  himself  has  had  S'^me  critical  words 
to  say  about  State  oil  and  gas  reBUlat;on6. 
altliough  he  is  far  from  being  a  sn-ciUtd 
Federal  control  advocate.  But  on  the  east 
Texas  matter.  Kelly  nuide  it  clear  that  the 
directional  well  problem  is  principally  a 
Stiite  problem,  and  his  Department's  position 
Is  one  of  cooperation. 

Some  oilmen  are  qxilck  t^)  p<i!nt  out  there 
are  many  facets  to  the  directi')nal  well  jirob- 
lem  despite  its  recognized  Illegality.  Tlie 
probabilities  here  al.so  crea'e  unea-siness. 
For  example.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  many 
present  well  owners  In  east  Texas  are 
Innocently  unaware  of  where  their  well  holes 
are  bottomed. 

This  could  C'lme  about  through  an  owner- 
ship change  after  the  hole  was  drilled  with 
well-status  data  accepted  on  face.  And  In 
such  an  ownership  change  a  bank  may  hold 
payments  against  production,  which  brings 
them  inU3  the  picture.  If  the  produced  oil 
Is  proved  "hot, "  where  does  the  liability  be- 
gin and  end? 

Now  embarked,  the  rail  commission  has 
given  assurance  It  will  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion to  the  end.  But  it  also  has  Indlc-.ted 
the  main  objective,  presently.  Is  toward  the 
most  questionable  wells.  And  It  h.as  halted, 
for  the  time  being,  severance  of  any  more 
pipeline  connecti ms.  This  latter  step  is  un- 
derstood to  have  quieted  the  fears  of  some 
bankers. 

Oilmen  agree  that  the  investigation  is 
certain  to  turn  up  some  violation.  And 
when  these  are  established  the  door  will  be 
open  not  only  for  court  action  against  the 
violators  but  civil  Utlp^ation  for  damage 
recovery  by  those  who  suffered  oil  drainage. 
This  poses  an  issue  of  long  duration. 

Noting  all  this,  one  veteran  east  Texas 
Independent  pointedly  observed: 

"This  thing  Is  bound  to  get  nastier  as 
time  goes  by.  Direction;iI  drilling  is  only 
one  problem  in  ea.^t  Te.xas,  An  even  bigger 
problem  is  marginal  well  allowables  In  the 
field.  By  moving  against  directional  wells, 
the  commi.'sion  has  cracked  the  door  for  a 
look    at  marginal   wells — a  look  It   won't  be 
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able   to   escape      One  has   got  to  follow   the 
other.    There  will  be  Just  too  much  heat." 

The  marginal  well  l.ssue  in  east  Texas  has 
smoldered  for  a  long  time.  Both  large  and 
.'mall  pnxluctrs  are  reportedly  Involved,  but 
mdependent.s  repeatedly  [Kiint  to  major  com- 
panies as  the  chief  offenders,  largely  because 
thry  have  tlie  most  well.s 

The  situ.'ition  simplifies  down  to  this:  Any 
east  Texas  well  which  can  produce  20  bar- 
rels or  more  a  day  Is  prorated  on  the  present 
8-day  statewide  basis  But  any  well  which 
can  produce  19  9  barrels  per  day  or  less, 
proved  on  test.  Is.  by  law.  exempt  from  pro- 
ration and  can  produce  every  day  every 
month 

The  production  advantage  In  this  situa- 
tion is  obvious,  and  there  are  standing  ac- 
cusations that  many  producers  have  fudged 
a  bit  In  "going  m.arginal  '  But  even  the 
accusers  quickly  point  out  that  no  law  Is 
bomg  vl'ii,uid,  unless,  of  course,  a  payoff 
may  have  taken  place  However,  they  do 
claim  that  tlie  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  vio- 
lated, and  this  is  what  the  commission  may 
ultimately  have  to  develop 

There  arc  many  ways  that  a  producer 
could  assure  marginal  prf>dU'-tlon  for  a  well 
For  exrimple,  he  could  neelef-t  It  let  it  sand 
up,  fall  to  plug  off  water,  deepen  into  water, 
use  small  pumps,  adjust  pump  speed  and 'or 
stroke,  use  chokes,  adju.st  valves  and  so  on 
All  such  procedures  are  difficult  to  pmve  as 
overt  acts  Only  proof  required  \f-  a  30-day 
test  i(f  abllll>  to  produce 

And  e..sl  Texans  point  out  there  is  another 
beauty  about  going  marginal  since  water 
produced  from  such  a  well  is  subject  to  a 
bonus  oil  grant  on  relnjectlon  into  the  reser- 
voir This  gives  many  marlgiiais  a  2-way 
advaiiUige  o\er  prorated  wells 

At  the  end  of  190,1  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  e  .St  Texas  field's  better  than 
19,000  wells  were  in  the  miirglnal  class,  rep- 
resenting 32  2  percent  of  the  field  s  total  al- 
lowable prtxlartlon  Many  engineers  point 
out  this  Is  a  di.sproportlonate  share  of  the 
field's  output  and  they  hold  it  will  Increase 
aa  the  field  pets  older 

So,  while  the  rail  coinml.sslon  right  now  is 
going  after  directional  drillers.  Just  around 
the  corner  is  the  so-called  sensitive  Issue  of 
marginal   wells       Old  east  Texas  Is  still  with 

US. 

Mr  BURDICK  Madam  President.  I 
sui'gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRE.'=;iDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lepislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  BUPDTCK  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORTZ.^TION  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr  SMATHERS  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
rnnsideration  of  Calendar  No  1553,  H  R. 
11131.  the  military  construction  bill. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not 
in  order  while  a  motion  is  pending  to 
t;ike  up  another  bill. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1553,  H  R.  11131,  the  military  con- 
struction bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
11131)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
did  the  Chair  rule  that  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  in  order? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Chair  ruled 
that  the  motion  was  not  in  order.  That 
IS  the  only  reason  why  the  agreement 
to  move  to  take  up  all  proposed  legis- 
lation which  is  not  space  satellite  legis- 
lation was  violated. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  future 
requests  of  this  kind  will  be  handled  by 
motion,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  FMATHERS  I  appreciate  the 
praciousness  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TTTLE     1 

Sec  101  The  .Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent, or  t<?mporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and   equipment,   for   the    following   projects: 

Inside  the  Vnitrd  States 
Continental  Army  Command 
(First   Army) 
Fort  Devcns,  Massachusetts:   Supply  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing   $1,575,000 

Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey  Operational  and 
training  facllitie.';,  trtxjp  housing  and  com- 
munity   facilities,   and    utilities.    $11,095,000 

I  Second  Army) 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania:  Commu- 
nity faculties.  $490,000 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  community  facilities. 
$5,240,000 

F^irt  Meade,  Maryland'  Maintenance  facili- 
ties and  trcmp  housing.  $1,473,000. 

Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland:  Medical  facilities. 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
$2,032,000. 

(Third  .'Vrmy  I 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities  medical  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity f.icilitles,  utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments. $3,764,000 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
administrative  facilities  and  utilities.  $4,343,- 
000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Supply  facul- 
ties and  utilities,  $1,989,000. 

Fort  McClellan.  Alabama:  Training  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing.  $1,352,000 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $3,- 
772.000. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia:  Ground  Improve- 
ments, $231,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research,  development 


and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities  and  troop  housing,  $2,503.- 
000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and  ground 
Improvements,  $7,657  000 

Fort  Sam  Hou.ston,  Texas:  Utilities  $426,- 
000 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
mmlstratve  facilities  and  trCKjp  housing,  $6,- 
675,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Benjamin  HarrLson,  Indiana:  Tro^p 
housing.  •*  1.260, 000 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas:  Utilities  $103,- 
000. 

Fort  Riley  Kansas;  Operational  facilities. 
$444,000 

Fort  Le<inard  Wood  Missouri  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $8,567,- 
000. 

(Sixth  Arm.y  I 

Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation,  Cali- 
fornia:  Troop  housing,  $159,000 

Fort  Irwm.  California.  Communitv  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $653,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington  Operational  facil- 
ities, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  community  facilities    $4  627.000 

Fort  Ord,  California:  Operational  faculties. 
m.alntenance  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements.  $3  108- 
000. 

Technical   Services  Facilities 

(Chemical  Corps) 
Army    Chemical    Center,    Maryland      Re- 
search, development  and  test   facilities,   a:-,d 
urilitles.  $920,000 

Dugw.'.y  Proving  Ground  Utah  Hospital 
and  medical  facilities  and  utilities, 
$1  109.000. 

(Corps  of  Engineers) 
Fort   Belvoir,  Virginia     TYalnlng  facilities, 
maintenance     facilities,     research,    develop- 
ment    and     test     facilities,     and     utilities, 
$2,000,000 

( Ordnance  Corps  i 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland  Re- 
search,  development  and  test  facilities, 
$318  000 

Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania:  Administrative  facilities.  $411,000 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Administra- 
tive facilities   $272,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois:  Administra- 
tive lacUnies.  $380,000 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
and  hospital  and  medical  facilities.  $7,934,- 
000 

I  Quartermaster  Corps  i 

Fort  Lee  Virginia:  Community  facilities 
and  utilities,  $199,000 

Utah  General  Depot  Utah  Maintenance 
facilities.  $145,000. 

I  Signal  Corps ) 

Army  Radio  Receiving  Station.  La  Plata, 
Maryland    Utilities,  $175,000. 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona:  Research,  de- 
velopment and  test  f.acilities,  $452,000. 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  Troop  hous- 
ing facilities,  $920,000. 

West     Coast     Relay     Transmitter     Station, 
California.  Troop  housing,  $203,000 
(Medical  Service) 

William  Beaumont  General  Hospital, 
Texas:  Troop  housing.  $202,000. 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas:  Hos- 
pit.al  and  medical  facilities,  $834,000. 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Colorado: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities  and  troop 
housing,  $1,177,000. 

(Transportation  Corps) 

Fort  Eustis.  Virginia:  Medical  facilities, 
$351,000. 
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United   States   Military  Academy 
United     States    Military    Academy,    West 
Point,  New  York:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
community   facilities,    $1,973,000. 

Army  Component  Commands 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense 
Command ) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
suppiv    facilities,    administrative    facilities, 
troop  housing  and  utilities.  $7,729,000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 
Wildwood      Station,      Alaska;       Utilities, 
$55,000. 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $289,000. 

(Pacific  Command  Area) 
Various     locations,     Hawaii:     Operational 
facilities  and  utilities,  $57,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
(Army   Security  Agency) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities, 
$4,684,000. 

Army  Component  Commands 

(Pacific   Command    Area) 

Korea:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 

facilities,    supply    facilities,    administrative 

facilities,  troop  housing,  utilities  and  ground 

improvements,  $11,932,000. 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities  and  utilities. 
$2,775,000. 

Various  locations:    Utilities,  $190,000. 

(European  Command  Area) 
France:      Operational      facilities,      supply 
facilities  and  utilities,  $4,655,000. 

Germany:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  utilities 
and  ground  improvements,  $1,176,000. 

Classified  locations:  Operational  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  troop  housing 
and    utilities,   $3,705,000. 

(Caribbean  Command  Area) 

Fort  Allen,  Puerto  Rico:  Medical  facili- 
ties and  troop  housing.  $171,000. 

Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  Operational 
facilities.  $411,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,000,000. 

Skc.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  mis- 
sions and  responsibilities  which  have  been 
occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (di  improved 
prixluctlon  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  In  the  next  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Act  would 
be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  national 
security,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $12,500,000:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
r?;itatives,  immediately  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1963,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 


concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  104.  (ai  Public  Law  85-685,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  heading  ■Inside 
the  United  States"  in  section  101,  as  follows 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Technical 
Services  Facilities  (Corps  of  Engineers)" 
with  respect  to  Army  Map  Service,  Mary- 
land, strike  out  "$1,913,000"  and  insert  In 
place  thereof  "$2,162,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85  685,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  ovit  in  clau.-^e  f  1)  of 
section  502,  "$110,797,000"  and  "$;no,707,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  $111,- 
046,000"  and   "$310,956,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  86  600.  as 
amended,  is  amended  \inder  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States"  In  section  101,  as 
follows: 

{ 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "Technical 
Services  Facilities  (Chemical  Corps;",  with 
respect  to  Du^;way  Proving  Ground,  Utah, 
strike  out  "$87,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$123,000". 

(2 1  Under  the  subheading  "Technical 
Services  Facilities  (Quartermaster  Ccrpsi  ', 
with  respect  to  Sharpe  General  Depot,  Cali- 
fornia, strike  out  "$218,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$248,000  '. 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "C'lntlnental 
Army  Command  (Fifth  Army)  ",  with  respect 
to  Fr>rt  Riley,  Kansas,  strike  out  "$1,332,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,490,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  86  500,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking;  out  in  clause  (li  of 
section  50:2,  "$79,275,000"  and  "$146.20fS,0Ou- 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$79,499,000  " 
and   "$146,420,000",  respectively. 

TTTI  E    II 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities. 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
Shipyard  Facilities 

Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  M.xssachusetts: 
Troop  housing,  $80,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Maintenance    facilities,   $651,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$499,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California; 
Maintenance  facilities,  $702,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Nantucket.  Ma.ssachusetts : 
Operational  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  .$1,139,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  Loridon.  Con- 
necticut: Supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $2,618,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  utilities.  $2304,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  $462,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $899,000. 

Naval  Repair  Facility.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia:   Maintenance  facilities,  $477,000. 

Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory, 
San  Francisco,  California:  Research  devel- 
opment and  test  facilities,  $2,534,000 

Fleet  Base  Facilities 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $4,- 
320.000. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West.  Florida:  Troop 
housing,   $563,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida-  Trcxip 
housing.  $765,000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  real  estate.  $3,333,000. 


Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
(Naval  Air  Training  Stations) 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Klngsvillc. 
Texas:   Maintenance  facnitios,  $70,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Training  facilities.  $1,975,000 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi:   Cniuinunity  facilities,  $274,000. 

(Field  Support  Stations) 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Al.oska:  Troop  hou.s- 
Ing.  $:160.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda,  Calllorula: 
Operational  facilities.  $667,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field.  Florida: 
Utilities.  $41)0,000 

Naval  Air  SUition,  Key  West.  Florida  Troop 
housing.  $2,516,000 

Naval  Station.  K<xliak.  Alaska:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $91,000. 

Naval    Air    Station,    Lemoore.    California 
Community  facilities.  $1,021,000. 

Nuval  Air  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance fariluies,  $i:J8,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Calllor- 
nla:  OporatUinal  and  training  facilities, 
$1,112,000 

Nav.il      .Mr      Stiitlun,      Oceana,      Virginia 
Maintenance  facilities.  $262,000 

Naval  Air  t>Uitlon.  Whldbey  Island.  Wiv&h- 
Ington  TrtKjp  houblng  and  c<.)mmuiilly  facil- 
ities. $1,898,000. 

(Marine  Corps  Air  SUitlons) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities.  and  administrative  facilities, 
$1,180,000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina  :  Training  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $432,000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia: Training  facilities,  $243,000 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Yuma. 
Arlz<jna-  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$2,013,000. 

(Fleet  Readiness  Stations) 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Concord,  Cali- 
fornia: Comnuinlty  facilities.  $189,000. 

Naval  Propellant  Phint,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland:  Supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $537,000. 

(Research.  Development,  Test  and  Eval- 
uation Stations) 

Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia; Research,  development  and  test  facil- 
ities. $2,042,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Julinsville, 
Pennsylvania:    Troop  housing,  $585,000. 

Naval  Air  Material  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities. 
$482000 

Pacltic  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  research  development  and  test 
facilities,  $3,647,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laborat<^iry,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $.3,280,000. 

Supply  Facilities 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities.  $218,000 

Naval  Regional  Accounts  OfBce.  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facili- 
ties. $250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 
Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements,  $4,884,000. 

Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco,  Virginia: 
Training  facilities,  $990,000. 

Service  School  Facilities 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Troop  housing.  $5,027,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Plant.  District  of  Colum- 
bia     Administrative    facilities,    $128,000. 
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Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois.   Training  facilities.   $1,592,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vlr- 
s^lnla:  Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$1,773,000 

Officer  Candidate  School  Newport.  Rhode 
Island:    Troop   housing.   $2,772,000. 

Fleet   Antisubmarine   Warfare   .School.   San 
Diego.   California:    Training   facilities,    trcxjp 
housing,    and    utlluies.    $2. .537. 000. 
Medical  Pacllitles 

Naval  Ht)splUil,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Hijspltal  and  medical  facilities,  and  utilities 
and   ground   Improvements,   $7,223,000. 

Naval  Aviation  Medical  Center  Pen.sacola, 
Florida:  Training  facilities,  and  research,  de- 
velopment  and  test  faclluips,  $3,8J5.000 

Naval  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania   Utilities.  $190,000. 

Communication  Faciliues 
Naval     Radio     Station.     Kodlak,     Alaska 
Utilities  $117,000. 

Ofnce  of  Naval  Research  Facilities 
Naval    Research    Luborulory.    District    of 
Coluinbl.i     R<-search.   development   and    U'st 
lacllilies,  $5,582  000 

Na\ul  Training  Device  Center.  Port  Wash- 
ington, Liiiig  Iblaiid,  New  York  Research, 
development  and  test  faculties,  $265,000. 

Yards  and  D<x'k8  Facilities 
Public    Works    Center.    Norfolk,    Virginia 
Operational  facilities,  and  utilities,  $672,000 

Outside  the  fnitrd  States 
Naval  Weapons  FarUU^es 
Naval    Air    Station,    Agana,    Guam      Real 
estate.  $133  OOO 

Naval  Station,  Argentla.  Newfoundland, 
Canada      Operational    fftcllltles,    $71,000 

M;\rlne  Corps  Air  Fnrllity  Futema.  Okina- 
wa Maintenance  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing and  community   facilities.   $1  976.000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Puclllty.  Iwakunl,  Japan: 
Tr<v)p  hciuslng,  $679  000 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha.  Okinawa-  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $495,000 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  mierto 
Rl(  o     M.ilntenance  facilities    $57,000 

Fleet  .Activities,  Okinawa-  Utilities,  $144- 
000. 

Naval  Air  FacllUy,  Sigonella.  Sicily.  Italy: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  facil- 
ities, $935,000, 

Afarinc  Corps  Facilities 
Camp  Smedley  D  Butler,  Okinawa  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities  and  ground  improve- 
ments. $7,679,000. 

Mcdua!  Facilities 
Naval  Hospital.  Yokosuka.  Japan:  Hospital 
facilities,  $118,000. 

Communication  Facilities 
Naval     Con-ununicatlon     Station.    Asniara, 
Eritrea:     Operational    facilities,    and    troop 
hou.slng,  $4,346  000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion.  Finegayan, 
Guam;   Utilities,  $166,000. 

Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 
Public     Works    Center.     Guam:     Utilities, 
$5,688,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
esUbllsh  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
liic,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  resettlement,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of  $69.- 
330,000. 

Sec.  203  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  naval  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and    responsibilities    which    have    been    oc- 
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casioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments. 
(c)  new  and  unfore.seen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  improved 
production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  mclufiun  in  the  next  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Act  would 
be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  national 
security,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  tenifiorary  public  works. 
Including  l.md  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $12,500,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  desig- 
nee shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  tlie  .Senate  and  Hiuse  at  Repre- 
sentative.*:. Immediately  upon  reaching  a 
final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
con^tructlun  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  acti  iiis  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  lus  of  September  30. 
1963.  except  lor  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  purs-uant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec  204  in)  Public  Law  161 ,  Elel.ty-fourth 
Congress,  as  amended.  l.«  amended  in  section 
201  under  the  heading  "Continental  United 
States"  and  subheading  "Aviation  Facilities 
(Special  Purpose  Air  Stations*",  with  re- 
spect to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst, 
New  Jersey,  by  striking  out  ••$17,911,000"  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  '•$18.263, OOO"*. 

(bi  Public  Law  161.  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  clause  (2)  of  rectlnn  502,  the  amounts 
■■$309,134,600  '  and  ■$579,301,300"  and  insert- 
ing respectively  In  place  thereof  •'$309,486.- 
600"  and  ••$579,653,300  ■. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  8&-5O0.  as  amend- 
ed, 1?  amended  In  section  201  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"'  and  sub- 
heading "Service  School  Facilities",  with  re- 
spect to  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
Marvland,  by  striking  out  "$6  OOO.OOO'^.  and 
imerUne;  in  place  thereof  •■$8,6O5,0OO"'. 

(b)  Public  Law  86-500.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  strking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  502,  the  amounts  •'$87,075,000  '  and 
'$  130. 666, 000"  and  Inserting  respectively  In 
place  thereof  "$89,680,000  "  and  '•$133;271.000'. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  87-57  Is  amended 
in  section  201  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  SUtes"  and  subheading  "Service 
School  Facilities",  with  respect  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis.  Maryland,  by  striking 
out  "$9  687.000',  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$12,006,000". 

(bi  Public  Law  87-57  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  i  2  i  of  section  602,  the 
amounts  ••$79.239.000'"  and  •'$138,344,000". 
and  inserting  respectively  In  place  thereof 
•■$81,558,000'"  and  ••$140.663, OOO"". 

Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee  is  authorized  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  for  the  purpose  of  providing  water  for 
military  installations  located  at  or  near 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 

TITUE    lU 

Sex:.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,   and  equipment,  for   the  following 

projects: 

Inside  tlie  United  States 

Air  Defense  Command 
Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota:    Operational    and    training    facilities, 
maintenance      facilities,     supply     facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  real  estate,  $2,812,000. 


Grand  Forks  A  j-  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks. 
North  Dakota ;  Operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  uuiities,  $1,310,000, 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  $352,000. 

K.  I  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan.  Operatioi'ial  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  community   facilities.  $1,477,000. 

Kmcheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Micliigaii :  Training  facilities,  and 
tr(.K)p  hoUMUg,  $648,000. 

Kmgsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon: 
Operali<jnal  facUUies,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $464,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Minot.  North  Da- 
kotfi:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $1,868,000 

Paine  Field  Everett  Washington  Opera- 
tional facilities  maintenance  facilities,  and 
real  estat.e    $2  698  000 

Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base  Kansas 
City  Mls.'tourl'  Medical  facilities,  $158  000 

Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan  Operntiounl  facilities  and  real 
e.^tate.  $179,000. 

Spokane  International  Airport,  Spokane. 
Washington:    Operational    facilities.    $80,000. 

SufToIk  County  Air  Force  Biise.  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach.  New  York.  0[>eratlonal  facilities, 
medical  faclll'Jes,  and  real  estate,  $867,000 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida: Mamtcnai.ce  facilities  and  utilities, 
$241,000. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Grlfllss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York 
Maintenance  facilities,  $206,000. 

Heath  Maintenance  Annex,  Newark.  Ohio: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $1,676,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $5,116,000- 

Hill  Air  Force  Range.  Lakeside.  Utah  .  Main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  com- 
m-jnity  facilities,   and  utilities.   $7,581,000 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California-    Operational   facilities,  i2 .976  000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia. 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  administrative 
facilities.  $389,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma:   Operational  facilities.  $6.700.00<.) 

Wriirht-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Training  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  medical  facilities. 
and  utilities,  $14,840,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen*..er. 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment,  and    test   facilities.   $2,462,000 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  California- 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$2934,000 

Eglin  Air  Force  Ease,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$282,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo.  New- 
Mexico :  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $619,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts:  Utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$401,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa.  Florida; 
Hospital  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
trocp   housing,   and   utilities.   $6,335,000. 

Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site. 
Alamogordo.  New  Mexico:  Kesearch,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $45,000. 

Varlotis  locations.  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and   administrative  facilities,  $7,934,000. 

Air  Training  Command 
Amarillo  Air  Force  Base,  Amarlllo.  Texas: 
Maintenance    facilities    and    troop    housing, 
$351,000. 
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Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Illinois: 
Training  facilities,  maintenance  faclUtleB, 
c:>mmunlty  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,731,000. 
Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama: 
Training  facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $297,000. 

James    Connally    Air    Force    Base,    Waco. 

Texas:  Troop  housing  and  utilities,  $191,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  BUoxl,  Mississippi: 

Miintenance    facilities,    troop    housing,    and 

community  'acllitles.  $1,288,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities  and  utilities,  $5,088,000. 
Perrln  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman,  Texas: 
Operational    facilities,    $123,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing,  $1,441,000. 

Vance    Air    Force    Base,    Enid,    Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $37,000. 
Air  University 
Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama.   Administrative    facilities.   $70,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Utilities,  $245,000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities,  $809,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and   utilities.  $2,939,000. 

Galena  Airport.  Galena.  Alaska:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $135,000 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Naknek,  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities,  $494,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community    facilities,   $1,607,000. 

Headquarters  Command 
Andrews    Air    Force    Base.    Camp    Springs, 
M;iryland:     Operational     facilities,     mainte- 
n.ance    facilities,    and    administrative    facili- 
ties  $1,270,000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey:    Operational  facilities,  $269,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Fairfield,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $71,000. 

Strategic   Air   Command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $120,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin,  Texas: 
Community  facilities,  $350,000. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  Blytheville, 
Arkansas:    Operational   facilities,   $50,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  $210,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:   Community  facilities,  $154,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $229,000. 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base.  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $170,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Mississippi:    Operational  facilities,  $71,000. 

Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor.  Maine:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
supply  facilities.  $473,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene.  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $6,027,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $416,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  SpKDkane,  Wash- 
ington:   Maintenance    facilities,   $120,000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana   Training  facilities,  $276,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington:  Maintenance  facilities,  $160,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkntisas:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $415,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus. 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $614,000. 


Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine 
Operational   facilities,   and  maintenance    fa- 
cilities. $255,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia:   Operational  facilities,  $96,000 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base.  Orlando.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $380,000 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Hospital  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing   and  utilities.  $8,550,000 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $449,000 

Pittsburgh  Air  Force  B;use.  Plattsburgh. 
Now  York:    Maintenance  facilities.  $60,000. 

Turner  Air  Force  Base.  Albany.  Georgia: 
Miintenance  facilities.  $394,000 

Walker  Air  Force  Base.  Roswell.  New 
Mexico-  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $276,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chicopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts:  Operation  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  medical  facilities. 
$601,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities,  and  community 
facilities,  $502,000. 

Tactical   Air   Command 
Cannon     Air     Force     Base.     Clovis.     New 
Mexico:   Operational  facilities.  $300  000. 

England  Air  Force  Ba.'e.  .Alexandria.  Lou- 
isiana:   Operational   facilities.  $140,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  Victor\ille.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $392,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base  H.unpton.  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  facilities,  $79  OUO 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix.  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $401,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pit-il  facilities,  and  utilttios.  $3,136,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
f.icilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $4,753,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Smvrn.i  Tennes- 
see: Operational  facilities,  $418.0(X). 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  Golds- 
boro.  North  Ciu-olina:  Mainten.inre  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  utilities.  $452,000. 
Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  hoii.smec.  community 
facilities,    and   utilities.   $733,000. 

Special  Facilities 
Various    locations:    Operational    faciUiies, 
$3,176,000. 

Outside   the   United  States 
Caribbean  Air  Command 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $1,747,000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
$112,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $11,116,000. 

Strategic  Air   Command 
Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico    Oper- 
ational facilities.  $50,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$221,000. 

United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $5,435,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

Various  locations:  Operational  faculties, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $8,826,000 


Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various    locations:     Operational    facilities, 
troop    housing,     community    facilities,    and 
utilities.  $2,642,000. 

Special  Facilities 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
$2,314,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  mlllt:iry 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rchabllit.itlng,  or  In- 
stalling perm.\nent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, apptirtcnances.  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  tijtal  amount  of  $564,265,000 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by.  (ai  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  (bi  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unforeseen  resr;iri  h 
and  development  rcfiuirements.  or  (d)  im- 
proved ppxluctlon  schedules,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Act  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  national 
security,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $12  500.000  Proiuicd. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1963,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  U:)  that  date 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  86  500.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  In  section  301  under  the 
heading  "Inside  thk  United  States"  and 
subheading  "headquarters  command",  with 
respect  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp 
Springs.  Maryland,  by  striking  out  "$3,109  - 
000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  $3,294- 
000". 

itai  Public  Law  86  500.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  in  clause  (3i  of 
section  502  the  amounts  of  "$206,035,000" 
and  "$728  605.000"  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$2O6,2J0,0O0"  and  "$728,790,000" 
respectively, 

TITLE    IV 

Sec  401  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tabll.'h  or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  ptibllc  works,  including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  for  defense  agencies  and  activi- 
ties (other  than  the  military  departments 
and  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense),  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

Drfcnrr  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Armed    Forces   Radloblology    Research    In- 
stitute.    National     Naval      Medical     Center, 
Bethesda.  Maryland:   Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  $968,000. 

Various  locations  :  Utilities.  $193,000. 

Delrnxc  Communications  Agency 
NORAD    Headquarters,    Colorado    Springs, 
Colorado:  Operational  facilities,  $1,446,000. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Metropolitan  Washington.   District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   area:    Administrative    facilities   and 
utilities.  $2  800.0(X). 
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Dr/cnsc  Supply  Agency 

Cameron  Station.  Alexandria.  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $3,590,000 

Columbus  General  Dep<.t.  Columbus.  Ohio: 
Administrative  facilities  and  utilities.  $3,191.- 
000 

Gentile  Air  Force  Station  Dayton.  Ohio: 
Administrative  farllltles.  $1,296,000 

Military  Industrial  Supply  Agency.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylv:inla  Administrative  fa- 
cilities. $1  020,000 

Natu-nal  Security  Agency 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  Operational  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$12,870,000. 

Viirious  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
supply  fticlliues.  tro^jp  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,276,000. 

Kk-  4(iJ  In  additltii  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized In  sections  103.  203.  and  303.  the 
becretary  of  Defen.se  aaay  proceed  with  con- 
Btructlon  made  neces&iry  by  changes  in  mili- 
tary missions  and  respcjnslbilities  which  have 
been  occasioned  by:  (ai  unforeseen  security 
ciinsideratlons.  ibi  i.ew  weapons  develop- 
ments. (CI  new  and  unforeseen  research  and 
development  re<iuirements.  or  idi  improved 
pniductiDii  schedules.  If  he  determines  that 
deferral  of  (-uch  conb'uruc  tion  lor  inclusion 
In  the  next  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  liKuiisibtent  with  inieresLs 
of  national  security,  but  the  tutal  of  the 
amour. Is  so  added  shall  not  exceed  $12  500.- 
000  PTOi'.dcd.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  desifr.oe,  shall  notify  the  C-mmlttees 
on  Armed  Services  of  i.he  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  i)ublic  work  under- 
taken under  this  section.  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  i>€rtaining  thereto  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1963,  except  for  those  public  works  pr<  Jects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Sen.ite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  tliat  date. 

TITLE  V  —  Mlt-ITART  FAMILT  HOUSING 

Sec  501.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
Improved  management  and  administration  of 
funds  appropriated  or  Lthrrwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  family 
hou.slng  prngrams  there  is  hereby  established 
on  the  bcKjks  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  housing  man- 
agement account  (hereinafter  referred  to  ps 
the   "management   account"). 

(b)  Tlie  m.tnapemcnt  account  thall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  a  single  account.  Into  such  account 
there  shall  be  translerred  (1)  the  unex- 
I>ended  balance  of  the  funds  established 
pursuant  to  subsectlTiis  (g)  and  (h)  of 
section  404  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955.  and  (2i  appropriations  hereafter 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
the  purpose  of.  or  which  are  available  for. 
the  {xayment  of  costs  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction,  acqul.'-itlon.  re- 
placement, addition,  expansion,  extension. 
alteration,  leasing,  cperatlon.  or  mainte- 
nance of  family  hous.ng.  Including  the  cost 
of  principal  and  Interest  charges,  and  in- 
surance premiums,  arising  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  housing,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  jjremlums  payable  un- 
der section  222ici  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(c)  Obligations  ag  linst  the  management 
account  may  be  mac^e  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Act.':,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying,  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law.  the  costs  referred  to  in  subsection   (bi. 

(d)  The  last  sent.mce  of  subsection  (fi 
and  subsections   (g;    and   ^hi   of  section  404 


cf  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  (42 
use  1594a.  (g)  and  (h))  are  hereby  re- 
jx'aled. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  at 
the  lociitions  hereinafter  named,  family 
housing  units,  in  the  numbers  hereinafter 
listed,  but  no  construction  shall  be  com^- 
menced  at  any  such  locations  in  the  United 
States,  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  con- 
sulted with  the  AdminlEtrator.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  as  to  the  availability 
of  adequate  private  liOUiing  at  such  loca- 
tions. TTie  authority  to  construct  housing 
under  this  title  shall  Include  the  authority 
to  acq-iire  land,  and  Intereits  In  land,  by 
gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  ur  'therwise 

(1)  For  Department  of  the  Army:  Inside 
the  United  States  and  Caribbean,  2,725  units, 
$50  686  .=if>0. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama.  150  units. 

Petroleum  Distribution  Pi{>eline.  Alaska. 
19  units. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska.  100  units. 

Pine  BluJT  Arsenal.  Arkansas.  S3  units. 

Sharpe  General  Depot.  California.  40  units. 

Pltzsimons  General  Hospital.  Colorado,  60 
units 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  280  units. 

Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot,  Colorado.  18  units. 

R<jcky  Mountain  Arsenal.  Colorado,  44 
units 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia.  132  units. 

US  Army,  Hawaii.  250  units 

Fort    l.»  avei.w  jrtli.  Kni.s.LS.   100  units. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas.  300  units. 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland.  179  units. 

Picatlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey.  40  units. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania.  36  units 

Charleston  Transportation  Depot,  South 
Carolina,  10  units. 

Fort  S;im  Houston.  Texas,  204  units. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah.  67  units. 

Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  100  units. 

Pacific  Side,  Can;U  Zone,  500  units. 

Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone.  20  units. 

Fort  Allen.  Puerto  Rico,  53  units. 

Outside  the  United  States  and  Caribbean. 
364  units,  $6,485,000. 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  04,  60 
units,  $900,000. 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  12.  167 
unlU.  $2,723,000. 

Fort  Buckner.  Okinawa,  147  units, 
$2,862,000. 

(2 1  Department  of  the  Navy:  Inside  the 
United  States  and  Caribbean.  3.708  units. 
$71,015,000. 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaska.  250  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California. 
500  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Dixon,   California,   7 

units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia. 400  units. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach.  California.  250 
units. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island.  California. 
4(X)  units 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, 400  units. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego.  California,  500 
units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field,  Florida,  200 
units. 

Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Florida,  40  units. 

Naval  Air  SUitlon,  Sanford,  Florida,  10 
units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  200  units. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Chesapeake 
Bay  Annex.  Maryland.  6  units. 

Naval  Base.  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire, 
150  units. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  New  Jer- 
sey, 48  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  York,  New  York, 
8  units. 


Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanicsburg.  Penn- 
sylvania, 45  units. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Cheatham  Annex, 
Virginia,  50  unltjs. 

Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  15  units. 

Naval    Air    Station.    Oceana,    Virginia.    25 

UliltS. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia. 100  units. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sabana  Seca,  Puerto 
Rico.  104  units. 

OuUlde  the  United  States  and  Caribbean. 
200  units.  $7,000,000. 

Naval  Station,  Argentla.  Canada,  200  units. 
$7,000,000. 

(3i  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force:  In- 
side the  United  States,  5.640  units.  $106,- 
189.500. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska.  160  units. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  290 
units. 

Nort<3n  Air  Force  Base.  California.  14  units. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California,  200 
units. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  300  units 

Chanute  Air  F -rce  Base,  FJlnols.  100  units. 

Dow   Air  Force  Base,  Maine.   200  units 

K  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan,  400 
units. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan.  400 
units. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan.  300 
units. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Montana,  200 
units. 

Hancock  Field,  New  York.  100  units. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
1(X)  units 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina.  300 
units. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota. 
300  units. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota,  43  D 
units 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base.  Okla- 
homa. 100  units. 

Klngsley  Field.  Oregon.  200  units. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  200  units. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia.  300  units. 

Paine  Field,  Washington,   100  units. 

Various  locations:  946  relocatable  units. 

Outside  the  United  States,  930  units,  $18,- 
850.000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippine  Islands.  150 
unit-s.  $2,970,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Okinawa.  500  units. 
$9,900,000. 

Site  1-D.  200  units.  $4,540,000. 

Site  10-C.  80  units.  $1,440,000. 

Sec  503  (al  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish 
alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or  exten- 
sions not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  of 
family  housing  units  at  various  locations 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  have  not  been  designated  as  public 
quarters.  Units  so  improved  shall  be 
designated  public  quarters. 

(bi  No  family-  housing  unit  may  be  Im- 
proved at  a  toti.l  cost  of  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  cost  of  construc- 
tion prescribed  liy  this  Act  for  an  equivalent 
unit  of  new  family  housing 

Sec.  504.  la)  Sections  4774(f)  and  9774 
(f)  of  title  10  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determlne.s.  on  the  basis  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  family  housing  needs  at  any  In- 
stallation wherf  the  construction  of  family 
housing  is  authDrized.  that  the  construction 
of  four-bedroom  units  for  enlisted  men  Is 
required,  such  units  may  be  constructed  with 
a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  feet  or  less." 

lb)    Section    7574(d)    of    Utle    10,    United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)    If    the   Secretary   of   Defense,   or   his 

designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
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of  the  family  housing  needs  at  any  Installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing Is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  units  for  enlisted  men  Is 
required,  such  units  may  be  constructed 
with  a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  or  less." 

(C)  Sections  4774(g)  and  9774(g)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(gi  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  an  Installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing Is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  units  for  officers  holding  grades 
below  major  Is  required,  such  units  may  be 
constructed  with  a  net  floor  area  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  or  less." 

(d)  Section  7574(e)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hia 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  an  Installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing Is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  units  for  officers  holding  grades 
below  lieutenant  commander  or  equivalent  Is 
required,  such  units  may  be  constructed  with 
a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred square  feet  or  less." 

Sec.  505.  Section  515  of  the  Act  of  July  15. 
1955  ( 69  Stat.  324,  352  I .  as  amended  ( 75  Stat. 
96,  111).  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "tactical"  In  the  third  line  of  the 
section. 

Sec.  506.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  the  cost  per  family  unit  shall  not 
exceed — 

$22,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 

$19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent: 

$17,600  for  major  and  or  lieutenant  colo- 
nel or  equivalent: 

$15,400  for  all  other  commissioned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent; 

$13,200  for  enlisted  personnel; 
except  that  when  such  units  are  con- 
structed outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska,  the  average  cost  per  unit 
of  all  such  units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000. 
and  in  no  event  shall  the  individual  cost  ex- 
ceed $40,000 

The  cost  limitations  provided  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applied  to  the  five-foot  line. 

(b)  No  project  in  excess  of  50  units  at  a 
specific  location,  other  than  those  con- 
structed outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska,  shall  be  constructed  at 
an  average  unit  cost  exceeding  $17,500,  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  No  family  housing  unit,  other  than 
those  constructed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $26,000,  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  cost  of  the 
family  unit  shall  include  ranges,  refrigera- 
tors, shades,  screens,  and  fixtures. 

Sec.  507.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
after  December  31.  1962.  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  leasing,  addition,  extension,  ex- 
pansion, alteration,  or  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  family  housing  under  the  1urls- 
diction  of  the  Department  of  Defense  unless 
the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has  been  au- 
thorized by  legislation  enacted  after  such 
date. 

TrrLE  VI 
General  provisions 

Sec  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  vnder  this 
Act  Without  regard  to  »cctlon8  3648  and  8734 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81 
U.SC    520.   40  use    259,  267).  and  sections 


477(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  The  authority  to  place  permanent  nr 
temporary  Improvements  on  land  includes 
authority  for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning  and  supervision  incident  to 
construction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  the  land  is  appro\ed 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and  even  though 
the  land  Is  held  temporarily  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land. 
and  interests  In  land  (Including  temporju-y 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Guverii- 
ment-owned  land,  or  otherwise 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  projects  au- 
thorized by  titles  I,  II.  III.  and  IV  shall  not 
exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$101,743,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $29.- 
699.000:  secti'jn  102,  $2,000,000:  section  103. 
$12,500,000:    or  a   total  of  ?145.942.0O0 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$84,795,000;  out.slde  the  United  States.  $22.- 
487.000:  section  202.  $89,330,000  secMon  2<)3. 
$12  500.000;   or  a  total  of  $209,112,000: 

(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$127,504,000:  out.-lde  the  United  .Stjites.  I3J  - 
463,000;  section  302,  $564,265,000;  section  303. 
$12,500,000:   or  a  total  of   S736.732.000: 

(4)  for  title  IV:  Section  401.  $33,650,000; 
section  402.  $12, 500.000,  or  a  total  of 
$46,150,000: 

(5)  for  title  V:  For  hou.slng  vinits  to  be 
constructed  under  section  501  for  Depart- 
ment of  the  .'irmy.  $57  171  .^00,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  $78,015,000;  Department  of  the 
.Air  Force.  $125,039,500;  or  a  total  of  $260.- 
226.000. 

Sec  603  .Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
title  I.  II,  III.  and  IV  of  this  Act.  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  in- 
creased by  5  per  centum  for  projects  inside 
the  United  States  i  other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  increase  ( 1 )  is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  unu.su;il  variations  In 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project, 
and  (2|  could  not  have  been  rea-sonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congre.ss  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that 
title. 

Sec.  604.  Whenever — 

( 1 »  the  President  determines  that  compli- 
ance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under  this 
Act  for  the  establishment  or  development  of 
military  installations  and  facilities  In  for- 
eign countries  would  Interfere  with  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.?e  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  tipon  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts; 

the   President   may   exempt    those    contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec  605.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States,  and  its  possessions,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  imless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  because  such  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  Is  wholly  impracticable  such 
contracts  should  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  an(;ther  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency,  and  shall  be 
awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive ba«ls  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. If  the  national  security  will  not  be  im- 
paired   and    the    award    is    consistent    with 


chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  report  semiannually  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracu  awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis   to  the   lowest   responsible  bidder 

Sec  606  As  of  July  1,  1963,  all  authoriza- 
tions f'lr  military  public  works  to  be  ac- 
rompll.shed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
dep:trlmcnl  in  connection  with  tlie  cHtablUh- 
mcnt  or  develMpment  of  military  Installa- 
tions and  f.u-Uilie.s.  and  all  uulhorlzatlons 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained In  AcU  approved  before  Jutie  9.  1960. 
and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by 
ti  later   authorization  are  repealed,  except  — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  .ipproprlatl'ms  therefor  that  are  .set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general   provisions: 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  in 
part  before  July  1.  1963.  and  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor; 

(3)  notwlthstandlne;  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  June  27.  1961  (75  Stat. 
96.  110).  the  authorization  for — 

(a)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $2,300,000 
at  Port  Campbell.  Kentucky,  that  is  con- 
tained In  title  I  section  101.  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  and  subhead- 
ing "Field  Forces  Facilities  (Third  Army 
Area)"  of  the  Act  of  August  10.  1959  (73 
Stat    302    303); 

(b)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $330,000  at  the  Pacific  Mi.'islle  Range. 
Point  Mugu.  California,  that  is  contained  m 
title  II.  section  201.  under  the  headlnK  'In- 
side the  United  States"  and  .subheadin:? 
"Aviation  Facilities  (Special  Purpose  Air  Sta- 
tions)" In  the  Act  of  August  10.  1959  (73 
Stat.  302.  307) ;  and 

(c)  maintenance  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cilities supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements  in  the  am-nint  of  $3.957000 
for  Naval  Radio  Research  SUatlon.  Sugar 
Grove.  West  Virginia,  that  Is  contained  in 
title  II.  section  201,  under  the  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"Communication  Facilities"  of  the  Act  of 
August  10.  1959    (73  Stat    308). 

Sec  607.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2677  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

(a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  acquire  an  option  on  a  parcel  of  real 
property  before  or  aft«r  its  acquisition  is 
authorized  by  law.  if  he  considers  It  sulUible 
and  likely  to  be  needed  for  a  military  proj- 
ect of  his  department. 

(  b)  As  consideration  for  an  option  acquired 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  pay, 
from  funds  available  to  his  department  for 
real  jjroperty  activities,  an  amuunt  that  is 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  appr:iised 
fair  market  value  of  the  pr  .perty  However, 
such  amount  must  be  credited  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property  if  the  acquisi- 
tion Is  completed. 

Sec  608  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska  I    at  a  unit  cost  In  excess  of — 

(  1 »  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

(3)  $1850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4»  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
fjuartcrs; 

uiilefts  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that,  because  of  special  circumstances,  ap- 
plication to  ouch  project  of  the  limitations 
on  unit  costs  contained  In  this  section  Is 
Impracticable. 
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Sec.  609.  Section  li)9(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  20,  1968  (72  S'at.  641 ) .  as  amended 
by  section  413  of  the  hci  of  August  10,  1969 
(73  Stat  323),  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  preceding  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing "and  four  bundled  acre«  for  a  tem- 
porary spoil  disposal  area  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,"  and  by  Iniertlng  at  the  end  of 
the  said  section  109(ai.  "The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  sciall.  Incident  to  this 
sale,  reserve  (for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers)  a  spoil  disposal  easement  expir- 
ing August  20,  1968.  <'n  four  hundred  acres 
to  be  selected  by  the  Administrator  ' 

TITLi:     VII 

Reserve  Forces  facilities 

Sec    701    Section   2233a  of  title  10.  Unit*-d 
Stales  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"{  2233a    Limitation 

"(1)  No  expenditure  or  contribution  that 
Is  more  than  $50,000  may  be  made  under 
section  2233  of  this  title  for  any  facility  until 
after  the  expiration  cf  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  tht  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  notifies  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimate<.  cost  of  such  fucillty 
This  requirement  dees  not  apply  to  the 
following: 

"(a)    Facilities  acquired  by  lea.se 

"(b)  Facilities  acqilred.  constructed  ex- 
panded, rehabilitated.  ?onverted.  or  equipped 
to  restore  or  replace  facilities  damaged  or 
destroyed,  where  the  .-ienate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  of  that 
action. 

"(2 1  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  any  project 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  2233(a) 
which  does  not  cost  more  than  $25,000  may 
be  accomplished  from  appropriations  avail- 
able for  maintenance  .ind  operations  " 

Sec.  702  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10.  United  States  Oxle,  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)   for  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  (3uard  of  the  United 
States,  $11,000,000:   and 

(b)  Army   Reserve.   $9.900  000; 

(2 1    fi>r    Department    of    the    Navy:    Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Re.serves.  $8,200,000: 
(3)  for  Department  C'f  the  Air  Force 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  Ui-ited 
Stales.  $12,700,000.  and 

(b)  Air  Force   Reserve.  $4,700,000 

Sec  703  Tiie  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  insUUlations  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3734  of  the  Revl.sed  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code  The  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temjiorary  Im- 
provements on  land  includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead  planning. 
and  supervision  incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  b<'  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statu' es.  as  amended,  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  auth'irity  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  In  land  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  jy  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  704  As  of  July  1.  1963.  all  authoriza- 
tions for  specific  facilities  for  reserve  forces 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se.  and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  ar?  contained  In  the  Re- 
.serve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1960  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization,  are  repealed,  except  the 
authorizations  for  fadlitles  for  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  in  part  before 
July  1.  1963.  and  authorizations  for  ni)pro- 
prlationn  therefor 


Sec.  705  (a)  Public  Law  87-57  la  amended 
under  the  heading  "Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Armory)"  in  clause  (1) 
of  section  701  with  respect  to  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, strike  out  "$364,000"  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$360,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-57  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  704.  "$22,- 
682,760  "  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$22- 
778,760". 

Mr  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  provides  con- 
struction and  other  related  authority  for 
the  military  departments  within  and 
outside  the  United  States,  Including  au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  Reserve  components.  The  total 
.sum  of  new  authorization  contained  in 
the  bill  is  $1,444,662,000.  In  addition 
thereto  approval  is  granted  for  an  In- 
crease of  $6,030,000  in  prior  years'  au- 
thority for  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,450,692,000. 

The  Army  would  be  authorized  $146  4 
million;  the  Navy  $214.4  million;  the  Air 
Force  $736  9  million;  the  Department  of 
Defense  $46.2  million;  for  military  fam- 
ily hou.sing  $260.2  million;  and  a  total  of 
$46  5  million  for  the  various  Reserve 
components. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  as  originally  submitted  to  the 
Contrress  called  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $1,596,410,000.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  E>efense  submit- 
ted several  additional  requests  for  both 
new  authority  and  increases  in  that  of 
prior  years,  totaling  $45.5  million,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  were  received  after 
the  House  had  acted  on  the  bill.  The 
authority  finally  granted  by  the  com- 
mittee i.s  $191.2  million  below  the 
amount  we  were  called  upon  to  consider 
and  $73  5  million  below  the  amount 
granted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  construction  provided  by  this  bill 
will  support  an  increasing  array  of  land- 
based  stratepic  missiles,  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing fleet  of  Polaris  missile-bearing  sub- 
marines, and  an  operational  force  of 
about  1,200  medium  and  heavT  lumbers, 
about  half  of  which  are  being  constantly 
maintained  m  a  15-minute  ground  alert 
to  assure  survivability. 

Other  important  missions  and  forces 
supported  by  this  bill  are  the  continental 
air  and  missile  defense  forces  such 
as  Nikc-Hercules,  fighter  interceptor 
squadrons,  submarine  detection.  DEW 
line  and  aircraft  early  warning  stations. 

The  strategic  retaliatory-  and  the  con- 
tinental air  and  missile  defense  forces 
remain  in  the  basic  elements  of  our  de- 
terrent policy,  but  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  exclusively.  We  must  be  able  to 
react  other  than  by  all-out  nuclear  war 
when  confronted  with  limited  or  gradual 
challenges  to  our  vital  interests  for 
which  an  all-out  resp>onse  would  not  be 
necessary  or  appropriate.  This  means 
that  we  must  have  as  well,  tactical 
ground,  sea.  and  air  forces  with  the  flexi- 
bility and  balance  to  meet  our  global 
commitments.  The  necessary  authority 
for  construction  of  facilities  to  support 
such  general  purpose  forces  is  provided 
for. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  all  items 
contained  in  the  bill  are  included  in  the 
funding  program  and  for  the  most  part 
are  of  an   operational  nature  designed 


to  either  modernize  or  implement  exist- 
ing facilities.  In  its  review,  the  commit- 
tee took  particular  care  to  determine 
that  all  requests  are  required  in  sup- 
port of  the  long-range  military  plans 
and  that  construction  is  not  scheduled 
for  installations  where  tenure  may  be  in 
doubt.  Generally  the  committee  elim- 
inated those  items  for  which  a  compel- 
Img  military  necessity  did  not  appear  to 
exist;  where  facilities  scheduled  for  re- 
placement were  believed  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  present ;  or  where  cost  estimates 
were  excessive:  and  where  existing  con- 
ditions seemed  to  warrant  the  deferral 
of  a  project.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  those  requests  for  additional 
administrative  and  laboratory  space. 
Instances  were  found  where  the  justifi- 
cation for  such  requests  was  based  upon 
statistical  factors  of  projecting  person- 
nel strengths  to  some  future  date  and 
where  previously  authorized  construc- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  was  not  yet  in 
inventory.  It  was  based  upon  these  cri- 
teria that  the  committee  agreed  with 
most  of  the  deletions  made  by  the  House, 
restoring  only  those  where  a  showing 
was  made  of  real  necessity. 

Several  worthwhile  projects  were  con- 
sidered that  were  not  included  in  the 
budget,  but  only  two  survived  the  com- 
mittee review.  One  of  these  had  been 
inserted  by  the  House  and  provides 
quarters  for  the  Air  Force  School  of  Eln- 
gineering  at  the  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  other  will  p>ermit  a 
modest  renovation  of  the  Thayer  Hotel 
at  the  West  Point  Military'  Academy. 

Now.  Madam  President,  I  should  like 
to  deal  specifically  with  certain  parts  of 
the  bill.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defer.5e  several  Defense-wide 
agencies  have  been  established  to  insure 
greater  effectiveness  and  economy.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  those  opera- 
tions which  involve  several  organiza- 
tions doing  similar  or  parallel  work  and 
where  it  can  be  demonstrated  central- 
ized direction  will  pay  oflf  in  streamlined 
procedures,  uniform  policies,  and  re- 
duced costs.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  making  use 
of  the  authority  that  Congress  has  vested 
him  with  to  streamline  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  examples  of  wasteful  du- 
plication and  competition  between  the 
services  which  have  all  too  frequently 
come  to  our  attention. 

The  requirements  o!  these  agencies  ap- 
pear under  title  4  cf  the  bill  before  you. 
In  their  consideration  of  the  bill  the 
House  approved  the  construction  author- 
ity requested  for  thes<?  agencies  but 
eliminated  the  title  and  placed  the  in- 
dividual items  under  the  three  military 
departments  on  the  basis  that  the  De- 
partment of  I>?fense  should  confine  its 
activities  to  policymaking  and  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  the  operating  func- 
tions of  the  rr.ilitary  departments.  It 
was  the  committee's  opinion,  however, 
that  this  title  does  reflect  policymaking 
and  attempts  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
evils  Congress  has  long  complained  of — 
duplication  between  the  services,  rather 
than  duplicating  the  operational  func- 
tions of  the  services. 

To  include  the  requirements  in  one 
place  in  the  authorizing  bill  and  in  the 
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budget  reflects  only  good  management 
and  good  budget  practices  as  opposed  to 
scattering  these  items  throughout  the 
military  titles  requiring  the  juggling  of 
funds  and  needless  paperwork. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  this 
title  was  approved  which  grants  this 
construction  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  E>cfense. 

Also  proposed  by  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment this  year  was  a  defense  facil- 
ities  replacement  fund,  the   capital  of 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  military  property. 
The  purpose  was  to  provide  for  relocating 
facilities  which  are  of  marginal  utility 
to  the  departments  in  their  present  loca- 
tions.    Under  this  proposal  the  projects 
in  question  would  not  be  chargeable  to 
new    obliRational    authority   but   would 
be  charged  to  the  fund  as  authorized  by 
the    Congress.     Some    $44.6    million    in 
projects  were  proposed  to  be  funded  in 
this  manner.     The  House  quite  properly 
denied  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund 
which    would    abort    the    appropriation 
process  and  certainly  could  be  construed 
as  backdoor  financing.     They  did,  how- 
ever, authorise  the  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects placing  them  under  the  three  mili- 
tary titles  of  the   bill.    Most  of   these 
projects  are  marginal  at  best  and  do  not 
warrant   including   in   the   con.^truction 
program  at  the  expen'^e  of  truly  opera- 
tional    requirements.     The     committee, 
therefore,  approved  only  $9.3  million  for 
three  classified  Navy  projects  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  an  urgent  operational 
nature.     This  authorization  is  included 
under  the  clas.silied  section  of  title  2,  the 
Navy  portion  of  the  bill. 

Title  5  of  the  bill  relates  to  family 
housing,  a  matter  of  continuinsr  concern 
to  the  committee.  You  will  recall.  Mr. 
President,  that  last  year  the  Congress 
reverted  to  the  appropriated  fund 
method  of  providing  family  housing, 
which  in  the  lonrx  nan  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  method  of  pro- 
viding for  this  need. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  family  housing 
fund  as  a  management  tool  to  provide  for 
family  housing.  The  principal  source  of 
income  would  be  from  the  forfeiture  of 
quarters  allowances  of  those  occupying 
public  quarters.  Of  course,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  appropriations  are  made  for 
such  allowances  for  those  personnel  oc- 
cupying public  quarters.  Second,  the 
Defense  Department  proposed  the  trans- 
fer to  the  fund  of  certain  balances  which 
have  expired  for  obligation  and  rental 
receipts  from  rental  quarters.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  weakened  congressional 
control  and  granted  the  Department  of 
Defense  broad  authority  in  this  respect. 
The  House  properly  denied  this  fund. 

The  committee  feels,  however,  that  a 
housing  fund  under  the  proper  control 
of  the  Congress  is  a  desirable  tool  of 
management  and  will  bring  all  of  the 
many  facets  of  the  housing  program  to- 
gether into  one  fund  that  may  be  prop- 
erly managed  and  subject  to  ready  audit. 
Accordingly,  new  language  was  devised 
by  the  committee  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  only  those  funds  specif- 
ically authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  will  go  into  the  fund,  and 


disbursements  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  Conr^ress. 

The  Defense  Department  asked  au- 
thority to  construct  over  16.500  units  of 
housing,  at  a  cost  of  over  $300  million. 
After  a  close  analysis  of  all  requf.st^s  the 
committee  allowed  13,567  units,  for  a  re- 
duction of  S54.2  million.  Those  units 
denied  were  either  marginal  require- 
ments or  proposed  for  several  metropoli- 
trai  areas  where  projects  mi.uht  be  desir- 
able but  not  essential.  Another  feature 
of  this  title  relates  to  the  renovation  of 
certain  substaiidard  quarters  not  now 
clearly  covered  under  existing  law.  Still 
another  permits  the  leasing  of  housing 
near  any  military  installation  as  op- 
posed to  present  law,  which  permits  such 
leasing  only  near  'tactical"  sites.  This 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government, 
as  it  is  more  economical  to  lease  housing 
in  some  arca.s  than  to  build  it.  particu- 
larly in  those  locations  where  future  ten- 
ure is  uncertain.  The  authority  is  fur- 
ther granted  the  Secretary  cf  Defense  to 
dt'lcrmine.  on  a  project  basis,  the  need 
for  the  number  of  four-bedroom  quarters 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  number 
of  lartrc  families. 

While  the  funds  requested  for  these 
hou.^ing  units  were  based  on  an  overall 
;:.verage  cf  $17,500  per  unit  within  the 
United  Stales,  with  those  in  Alaska  and 
overseas  being  priced  out  by  project, 
the  House  very  properly  included  in  the 
bill  a  limitation  of  $17,500  as  the  aver- 
age cost  per  unit  in  any  project  of  over 
50,  including  the  cost  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  and  utilities.  Any 
single  unit  in  a  project,  however,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  50  units  or  less, 
could  be  built  under  existing  law  wliich 
provides  for  a  unit  cost,  by  grades,  to 
the  5-foot  hne  which  ranges  from 
$13,200  for  enlisted  men  to  $22,000  for 
general  officers.  This  simply  means  that 
the  gross  cost  of  th^^se  units  could  well 
be  excessive  since  the  unit  cost  in  this 
iiif.tance  docs  not  include  supporting  cost 
for  outside  utilities,  landscaping,  and  so 
forth.  The  committee,  therefore,  saw 
fit  to  add  a  maximum  limitation  of 
?26,000  to  p'/cvent  ovcrelaborate  build- 
ing, and  a  requirement  that  the  overall 
cost  of  any  unit  must  include  certain 
basic  fixtures  such  as  ranges,  refrigera- 
tors, and  blinds. 

Another  provision  add^^d  by  tlie  House 
in  which  the  committee  concurred  pro- 
vides that  after  December  31,  1962,  no 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  anything 
relating  to  family  housing  unless  it  is 
specifically  authorized  by  le!::islation. 
This  will  require  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  come  in  with  one  package  for 
family  housing  showing  all  costs  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  leasing,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  costs,  and  so  forth. 
This  will  afford  the  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  see  just  what  the  entire 
housing  program  each  year  will  cost. 
The  management  fund  recommended  in 
section  501  of  this  title  will  then  permit 
all  funds  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses to  be  consolidated  and  readily 
available  for  audit  and  review. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  title  7  of 
the  bill  which  provides  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Reserve  Forces.  For  tliis 
purpose  $46.5  million  has  been  granted. 


which  is  the  amount  the  Department  re- 
quested. Tliis  year  provisions  have  been 
incorporated  to  reinstate  the  procedure 
followed  prior  to  fi.scal  year  1959.  under 
wliich  loiup-stmi  authorization,  as  op- 
posed to  line  item  authorization,  is 
granted  for  such  facilities,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  Cont;ie.ss  be  notified  of  the 
si>ecific  projects  over  $50,000  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  final  approval  of  same  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  STENNIS  rose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
first  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  hichly  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  J.^cksonI  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senator's  subcommittee 
for  the  excellent  work  they  have  done 
on  the  very  complicated,  highly  impor- 
tant military  construction  bill.  The  sub- 
committee conducted  tedious  hearin.'S 
and  devoted  iiard  woi  k  to  the  ron.'^idf ra- 
tion of  innumerable  items,  and  has  han- 
dled the  bill  in  an  outstanding  maimer. 
The  Senator  from  Wa.';hington  pre- 
sented the  bill  to  the  full  commi'lee  in 
a  commendable  way.  showmg  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of 
the  work  which  had  been  done. 

I  am  very  much  pltaed  with  the  pro- 
visions for  family  housing  that  have  been 
included  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  subject  wliicli 
has  been  before  the  Senate  in  various 
forms  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  tiie 
committee  has  presented  a  sound  pro- 
gram. Everyone  will  agree  that  tlie  fam- 
ilies of  our  men  in  uniform  deserve  de- 
cent housing. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  housing  is  not  con- 
structed in  excess  of  the  needs.  In  tliese 
days  of  considerable  unemployment  and 
redeployment,  we  must  be  conservative 
in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

I  should  like  to  a'-k  the  Senator  from 
Washington  sonic  questions  about  the 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  permanent 
law,  as  those  proposals  are  set  forth  :n 
the  bill. 

My  first  question  is  in  recard  to  tl^.e 
housing  provisions  of  the  bill.  These 
are  new  provisions;  and  they  would  con- 
stitute new  law  on  the  subject,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Madam  Pre  id.  nt.  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mi.ssissippi  i  Mr.  StennisI  for  his  kind 
remarks.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  during  the 
many  years  while  he  was  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  arc  most  grateful  to 
him  for  the  way  in  which  he  handled 
this  legislation  in  past  years:  and  what- 
ever progress  we  have  been  able  to  make 
this  year  is  due  in  no  .small  part  to  the 
very  able  way  in  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  served  as 
chairman  of  the  ::ubcomn;ittce  and  han- 
dled tlie  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  we  are  also  particu- 
larly grateful  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  served  this  year — on  the 
majority  side,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr,  Engle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon]  and,  on  the 
minority  side,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  BeallI  and  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater! — all  of  whom 
have  been  most  heli^ful  in  getting  this 
measure  through  the  committee. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  doing 
the  job  which  a  subcommittee  such  as 
this  one  ha.';  done,  we  have  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  able  staff  Gordon  Nease,  the 
staff  director  for  the  subcommittee,  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  me  as 
the  chairman,  and  also  to  every  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Without  his  valuable  technical  assistance 
and  his  good  judgment,  we  could  not 
render  the  kind  of  service  the  Senate  ex- 
pects of  us:  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  when  I 
express  to  Mr.  Nease  our  appreciation  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  this  year,  as 
he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Madam  President,  at  tliis  time  I  wish 
to  complete  my  statement  in  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 

We  have  allowed  a  total  of  13.567 
units  of  housing.  These  are  3,086  units 
below  the  number  requested  We  made 
these  deletions  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  communities  in- 
volved to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
military  personnel,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  these  needs  will  be  met. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  assurance  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  also 
to  know  that  this  year  the  housing  pro- 
gram Ls  to  be  built  with  appropriated 
funds.  Whereas  various  other  programs 
have  in  the  past  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  housing  inventory.  I  have 
long  contended  that  appropriated  funds 
construction  is  the  simplest  and,  really, 
the  least  costly  method. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recommending  the  new  program,  let 
me  ask  what  safeguards  are  provided 
against  construction  of  too-costly  quar- 
ters. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  placed  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  cost  of  family  housing, 
particularly  that  no  project  in  excess 
of  50  units  at  a  specific  location,  other 
than  those  constructed  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  shall  be  con- 
structed at  an  average  unit  cost  exceed- 
ing $17,500,  including  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  in- 
stallation of  utilities. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  House 
action,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  this  still  allows 
a  great  deal  of  flexibility  on  the  cost  of 
a  single  unit  in  any  one  project,  and 
particularly  in  projects  of  50  or  less 
units.  Accordingly,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  place  a  maximum  cost  limitation 
of  $26,000  on  any  one  unit,  to  prevent 
ovcrelaborate  building,  and  a  require- 
ment that  the  overall  cost  must  include 
site  development  and  certain  basic  ap- 
pliances such  as  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  .so  forth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Prom  this  explana- 
tion, I  am  satisfied  about  the  wording 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  his 
committee  have  carefully  drafted. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  other  subject 
which  is  new  in  this  bill:  I  refer  now  to 
section  501,  which  sets  up  a  new  Hous- 
ing Management  Account.     Under  this 


concept,  would  it  be  possible  for  one  de- 
IJartment  to  spend  all  the  money,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  departments? 
For  example,  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  Na\-y  to  spend  the  entire  $260  million 
authorized  in  this  year's  program? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  it  would  not. 
Funds  can  be  spent  only  for  items  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law,  and  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  acts.  The  Man- 
agement Account  will  provide  the  De- 
fense Department  with  a  valuable  man- 
agement tool,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
preserve  normal  congressional  review 
and  control. 

I  may  add  that  a  new  central  housing 
office  lias  been  established  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  adminis- 
ter this  program.  This  is  something  that 
has  long  been  needed,  and  we  expect  to 
see  substantial  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  We  have 
been  informed  that  fiscal  control  will  be 
exercised  by  the  program  managers,  and 
we  exptK;t  that  this  fund  will  give  them 
the  tools  they  need  in  order  to  do  a  com- 
prehensive job.  It  will  provide  for  the 
first  time,  a  means  whereby  the  Congress 
can  call  for  and  can  expect  to  receive 
a  consolidated  balance  sheet  on  the  mili- 
tar\-  family  housing  program. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  this  is  a  step 
forward  in  dealing  with  an  area  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  has  been  great 
controversy,  misunderstanding,  and  lack 
of  cooperation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  st^p  forward: 
and  I  believe  it  will  result  in  an  excel- 
lent program  which  can  be  recommended 
to  the  Congress:  it  will  save  money,  and 
will  cariT  out  the  purposes  intended. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  excellent  work;  and 
I  look  fonvard  to  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  checked  with 
all  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  all  of  them  are  agreed  that 
there  is  no  controversy  about  the  bill, 
and  they  give  it  their  support. 

After  some  conferences  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  with  other  members  of  it,  I  am 
grateful  also  for  the  work  they  have 
done  so  well  and  so  impartially  in  con- 
nection with  the  housing  field. 

Also,  I  extend  my  warm  feUcitations 
to  their  very  distinguished  clerk.  Mr. 
Nease,  because  I  have  had  many  oc- 
casions to  call  him  long  distance.  He 
has  always  been  very  helpful  and 
gracious,  and  always  has  done  whatever 
he  could  to  satisfy  my  requests. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  also  the 
distinguished  clerk. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  controversy 
about  this  measure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  He  has  been 
most  cooperative,  and  the  members  of 
the  minority  who  serve  on  the  commit- 


tee have  been  in  complete  agreement. 
We  have  worked,  without  regard  to  party 
lines,  in  trying  to  do  an  economical  piece 
of  work.  We  have  made  cuts  wherever 
we  thouiJht  It  would  be  ;.n  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  have  cuts  made. 
We  have  cut  over  10  percent.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  cut  out  the  fat,  and  have 
left  in  a  great  deal  of  good  military 
muscle,  which  is  what  we  need,  for  we 
can  get  along  without  the  fat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
I  should  like  to  call  up  the  three  amend- 
ments which  I  have  submitted  on  be- 
half of  my.self  and  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield.  I 
wish  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  have  no 
amendments  to  submit.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask 
the  questions  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I. 
too,  wish  to  compliment  most  sincerely 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee IMr.  Jackson]  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
report.  They  have  reported  three  re- 
ductions from  the  amounts  provided  by 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  insofar 
as  installations  in  my  State  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  two  of  those  reductions 
were  completely  justified,  and  I  make 
no  statement  concerning  them,  except  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  committee. 
The  reductions  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed installation  of  a  very  complicated 
set  of  IBM  controls  in  Florida  and  al-so 
at  bases  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  one  matter  on  which  I  would 
disagree  with  the  committee,  and  in 
which  I  am  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleaerue  IMr.  SmathersI,  has  to  do 
with  the  US.  Naval  Aviation  Medical 
Center  at  Pensacola.  It  happens  that 
I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  opera- 
tion of  that  school,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1939  and  which  operated 
throughout  the  time  of  the  war  and 
throughout  the  time  I  was  serving  as 
Governor  of  my  State.  I  was  there  and 
know  something  about  its  operations. 
Then,  as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  known  of  the  very  great 
contribution  made  by  that  school  to  the 
space  program,  and  particularly  to  the 
Mercury  program,  and  the  now  projected 
Apollo  program. 

Noting  that  the  committee  had  re- 
duced the  amount  granted  by  the  House 
from  $5  2  million  to  $3,825  million,  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  budget  for 
the  construction  of  a  new,  modern  build- 
ing for  this  aviation  medical  center  at 
Pensacola.  I  inquired  of  the  Navy  as  to 
what  would  be  the  reduction  in  effective- 
ness resulting  from  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion from  the  $5.2  million  as  granted  by 
the  House  to  the  budgeted  amount  of 
$3,825  million. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  I 
believe  to  be  completely  accurate,  and 
which  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  with 
the  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  who  will  serve  in  con- 
ference may  review  the  item  with  a  view, 
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if  possible,  to  agreeing  with  the  House, 
because  I  think  some  very  real  values 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  proposed 
program  if  the  item  is  reduced  from 
$5  2  million  to  $3,825  million. 

This  reduction  of  almost  $1.4  million 
would  be  a  reduction  from  115,000  square 
feet,  as  proposed  by  the  Navy  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  90,000  square 
feet,  and  would,  instead,  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  which 
would  have  90,000  square  feet. 
The  effects  would  be  as  follows: 
There  would  be  a  continued  separa- 
tion of  research  and  training  functions 
with  resultant  loss  of  valuable  profes- 
sional and  scientific  time  and  coordina- 
tion of  efforts.  The  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine  is  increasing  in  its  importance 
as  the  science  rapidly  advances.  This 
operation  is  currently  being  carried  out 
in  15  widely  separated  buildings — some 
of  them  2  miles  apart.  The  building 
proposed  at  $5.2  million  of  115.000  gross 
square  feet  would  centralize  12  of  these 
areas  and  increase  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  this  important  training 
and  research  facility.  A  scope  of  90,000 
gross  square  feet  at  $3,825  million  would 
consolidate  only  nine  of  the  functional 
areas  and  result  in  seven  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  new  construction,  still  re- 
quiring repeated  travel  between  existing 
classroom  and  training  spaces,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  new  construction.  De- 
creased travel  and  increased  efSciency 
are  among  the  major  purposes  in  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  new  building. 

In  addition,  this  dimination  of  the 
program  would  retard  medical  progress 
in  keeping  pace  with  scientific  achieve- 
ments in  the  solution  of  aerospace  prob- 
lems. The  closely  integrated  training 
and  research  functions  can  be  accom- 
plished most  efficiently  and  economically 
in  a  single  building  designed  for  the 
aerospace  age.  The  presently  utilized 
gross  space  of  86,000  square  feet  is  mis- 
leading. Existing  buildings  are  far  too 
crowded  to  function  at  their  maximum 
efficiency.  For  example,  eis  high  as  50 
percent  of  corridor  space  in  many  areas 
is  used  for  handling  files,  lockers,  and 
apparatus  that  must  be  readily  available 
in  each  area,  but  that  should  properly 
be  wiUiin  the  rooms  rather  than  in  the 
corridor  space. 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  the  re- 
sults on  the  Navy  aviation  program.  The 
Senator  well  knows  that  Pensacola  is 
the  seat  of  the  command  of  the  whole 
Navy  air  training  program.  I  shall  deal 
with  the  effect  which  I  think  would  be  a 
very  bad  one  that  would  be  produced 
upon  the  NASA  program. 

I  asked  the  question:  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  contribution  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Medical  Center  to  Project 
Mercury  and  other  aspects  of  the  space 
program? 

This  is  the  answer  I  received : 

The  seven  astronauts  received  their 
training  in  disorientation,  survival  tech- 
niques, and  communications  at  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Pensacola. 
In  addition  to  comprehensive  disorienta- 
tion lectures,  the  astronauts  were  given 
indoctrination  runs  in  the  slow  rotating 
room  to  familiarize  them  with  the  dis- 


orientation they  would  likely  encounter 
in  space.  The  training  also  included 
actual  egress  from  the  floating  Mercury 
capsule  under  varying  sea  conditions — 
Pensacola  is  located  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — experience  with  flotation  prop- 
erties of  the  full  pressure  suit.s — that  is, 
with  the  suits  themselves  and  then  when 
the  astronauts  wore  them— the  use  of 
liferaft-s,  desalting  equipment,  and  the 
use  of  the  solar  still  to  make  fresh  water. 

The  planning  for  the  medical  aspects 
of  the  recovery  phase  of  the  Project 
Mercury  was  the  responsibility  of  Cap- 
tain Graybiel,  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Navy, 
who  was  specifically  selected  for  this  job. 
In  addition,  six  Navy  flipht  surpeons 
were  selected  and  trained  in  the  medical 
aspects  of  orbital  flight  to  assist  in  the 
medical  monitoring  and  surveillance  of 
the  astronauts;  along  with  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel  they  man  the 
worldwide  net  of  monitoring  and  track- 
ing stations  when  Mercury  flit^hts  take 
place. 

In  addition  to  these  6  Navy  flight 
surgeons  who  received  training  at  Pensa- 
cola, the  Navy  provided  a  group  of  23 
medical  specialists  to  the  recovery  teams 
which  stand  by  in  full  readiness  on  each 
Mercury  flight  in  case  the  astronaut 
should  need  medical  attention  of  any 
nature. 

The  training  described  above  in  dis- 
orientation was  conducted  in  the  human 
disorientation  device  at  the  Naval 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Pensacola. 
the  only  device  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
This  is  a  complex  machine  capable  of  be- 
ing programed  for  angular  acceleration 
in  two  planes  simultaneously — rotation 
and  acceleration — for  the  study  of  dis- 
orientation. Because  of  his  experience, 
capability,  and  knowledge.  Captain 
Graybiel,  director  of  research  at  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  has  been 
designated  as  the  national  monitor  for 
the  bioastronautics  portion  of  the  Apollo 
program  which  is  involved  with  weight- 
lessness and  acceleration  effects.  The 
research  department  for  the  school  is 
considered  the  center  for  disorientation 
research  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

In  support  of  this  disorientation  study 
program.  NASA  has  funded  $1,947,201 
at  Pensacola  since  1960,  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  work  involving  the  investiga- 
tion of  physiological  and  psychological 
responses  to  the  forces  generated  by 
rotation  motions  occurring  in  the  opera- 
tion of  air  travel  and  space  vehicles. 
The  Research  Department  of  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine  is  considered  the 
center  for  disorientation  research  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. This  selection  was  made  be- 
cause NASA  considers  the  personnel  and 
the  facilities  there  to  be  the  best  avail- 
able in  the  entire  country  in  this  spe- 
cialized field  of  research. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  having 
read  this  statement,  some  of  which  is 
technical  and  very  complicated,  but  I 
have  done  so  for  a  purpose.  After  read- 
ing the  Record,  I  have  not  found  that 
the  agencies  affected  made  what  I  think 
was  a  sufficiently  full  disclosure  of  the 
very  important  activities  in  regard  to 
the  space  program.    In  particular,  the 


MercuiT  and  Apollo  programs  are  both 
vitally  affected.  Very  important  con- 
tributions have  been  made,  are  now  be- 
ing made,  and  will  be  made  in  the 
future  by  this  school  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, which  is  of  such  vital  importance 
now. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
Senator,  with  his  unifonn  fairness,  will 
keep  an  open  mind  on  this  question  and 
give  study  to  it  between  now  and  the 
time  of  conference,  because  I  believe  this 
item  should  have  additional  attention, 
beyond  what  was  shown  at  the  time  of 
hearing,  which  justified  the  action  by 
the  House.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  there 
w;ll  be  a  recognition  of  the  soundness  of 
the  action  of  the  House  in  this  regard: 
and  I  plvad  earnestly  for  such  recogni- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr    SMATHERS.     Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he 
responds? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President.  I 
join  wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  my  very  dis- 
tm-uished  and  able  senior  colleague  with 
respect  to  the  School  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine at  Pensacola.  Fla. 

I  previously  di.'=cussed  this  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  cover- 
ing the  urgent  need  to  restore  the  $5J200.- 
000  appropriation  for  this  particular 
.school.  When  the  bill  was  to  be  brought 
to  the  Senate,  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
Senator  to  Include  the  full  amount  con- 
tained in  the  House  passed  bill 

I  regret  that  it  wa^  not  p>ossible  to 
accomplLsh  this  objective  but  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  conferees  will  have  open 
minds  on  the  subject  and  that  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  they  will  recede  on 
this  point  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  It  Is  an  important  matter  to  our 
security  and  defense  as  well  as  also  being 
vital  to  our  economic  structure. 

We  believe  this  school  is  extremely 
important,  not  only  to  the  present  space 
proeram,  as  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Holland] 
has  pointed  out,  but  also  to  future  de- 
velopments. As  we  enter  into  greater 
space  activities  we  shall  have  need  to  use 
this  particular  facility  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  has  been  used  in  the  past. 
I  believe  my  colleague  has  made  it 
eminently  clear  that  the  school  is  of 
great  value  and  importance  to  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  will,  to  a  greater  extent  and  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  move  into  the  space 
profram.  The  Navy  needs  this  facility. 
Judging  from  the  letter  which  has  been 
put  into  the  Record  by  my  colleague  and 
all  the  representations  made  to  us,  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  most  meritorious  request.  I  join 
with  my  senior  colleague  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  will  keep  an 
open  mind  on  the  question  and,  if  at  all 
possible,  lend  a  helping  hand  in  getting 
the  full  amount  requested  restored. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Florida  for 
their  helpful  statements.  I  assure  them 
that   the  subcommittee  has  considered 
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the  question  very  seriously  and  thor- 
oughly The  additional  information 
which  has  been  brought  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  will  be  very  helpful 
My  mind  is  open  on  this  subject. 
There  was  a  real  problem  in  the  com- 
mittee, which  related  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  duplication  between 
this  particular  operation  of  the  Navy, 
important  as  it  is,  and  a  similar  Air 
Force  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  at 
Brooks  Field,  Tex  As  Senators  know, 
we  have  spent  considerable  money  there 
over  a  period  of  time. 

I  assure  both  Senators  from  Florida 
of  our  deep  concern  about  the  project. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  project 
was  needed,  becau.se  there  are  some  defi- 
nite differences  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  programs. 

Madam  President,  although  the  Navy 
had  included  this  additional  space  in 
their  original  reque.<;t  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary'  of  Defense,  it  was  denied  be- 
cause "a  review  of  the  preliminary  plans 
indicates  that  the  proposed  structure  is 
of  unique  design  which  will  result  in  a 
higher  than  normal  cost.  It  is  believed 
that  utilization  of  about  25  000  square 
feet  of  existing  cla.ssroom  and  training 
space  can  be  continued,  thereby  reducing 
the  total  requirement  to  about  90.000 
square  feet  versus  the  115,000  square  feet 
propo.sed,  Further,  by  adjusting  the 
design  to  more  economic  but  adequate 
types  of  structure,  it  is  believed  that  this 
90,000  square  feet  can  be  obtained  for 
abcjut  $3,8  million  including  decompres- 
sion chambers  and  supporting  utilities: 
thus  providing  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  present  laboratory  and  research 
functions  into  a  modern  facility  at  a  cost 
of  $1.4  million  less  than  the  Navy 
proposal." 

As  I  say,  the  problem  in  the  subcom- 
mittee was  the  question  whether  there  is 
a  duplication  between  the  important 
Navy  midertaking  in  the  field  of  aviation 
medicine  and  what  the  Air  Force  is  doing 
at  Brooks  Field. 

I  assure  both  Senators  that  we  shall 
consider  this  question  very  carefully  in 
Conference.  The  information  placed  in 
the  Record  in  the  di.scussion  this  after- 
noon will  be  most  helpful. 

I  am  grateful  to  tlie  Senators  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Sm.^thers! 
for  their  contribution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
am  certainly  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  while  we 
support  the  Brooks  Field  project  as 
uniquely  serving  the  Air  Force,  we  know 
the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the 
Pensacola  institution  as  to  its  service  to 
the  Navy.  The  fact  that  NASA  has 
picked  it  out  would  indicate  that  both 
the  location  and  the  service  rendered 
are  most  applicable  to  the  problems  of 
the  space  program. 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  Peiasa- 
cola  so  outstanding,  I  think,  is  its  pres- 
ence on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  all 
these  experiments  have  been  made,  in 
the  case  of  the  seven  astronauts,  so  nat- 
urally and  conveniently. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  willingness 
to  study  this  proposal,  and  we  hope  he 


will  come  back  from  conference  with  an 
affirmative  answer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  very  helpful  contribution. 

FORT    JACKSON.    S.C. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  .subcommittee  for  the  excellent  work 
he  has  done.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  submitted  a  fine  report. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
vitally  interested  in  Fort  Jackson,  one  of 
the  oldest  Army  camps  in  the  Nation. 
Thousands  of  troops  were  trained  there 
for  World  War  I.  Many  thousands  were 
trained  for  World  War  II.  Thousands 
were  trained  there  for  the  Korean  war. 
Each  year  now  thousands  of  troops  go  to 
Fort  Jack.son  to  receive  their  6  months' 
training.  This  installation  is  vital  to  our 
national  security.  Thirty  minutes  after 
a  ram  takes  place  troops  can  be  training 
there  It  has  excellent  soil,  terrain,  and 
topography  for  that  purpose. 

This  year  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  recommended  more  than  $8  million 
in  permanent  improvements  at  Fort 
Jackson.  We  were  hopeful  that  those 
improvements  would  be  included  in  the 
report.  However,  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  not  go  along  with  the 
recommendation,  so  it  was  not  included 
in  the  report. 

I  wish  to  state  the  appreciation  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  entire  South  Carolina  delegation,  for 
the  language  which  was  put  in  the  report 
about  Fort  Jackson. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  before  the 
next  military  construction  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  able  to  visit  Fort  Jack- 
son and  see  firsthand  the  valuable  serv- 
ice that  facility  is  rendering  to  our 
Nation.  I  believe  that  if  they  do  so,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  insert  in  the  next 
report  of  the  subcommittee  an  amount 
to  cover  the  permanent  improvements  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  We  are  extremely 
desirous  to  have  those  improvements. 
We  feci  they  are  important  to  the  na- 
tional security.  We  also  feel  that  they 
are  important  for  the  training  of  the 
troops  which  need  the  proposed  perma- 
nent improvements. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  committee  for  his  continued, 
diligent  and  helpful  interest  in  Fort 
Jackson.  I  likewise  express  appreciation 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Johnston),  who  has  worked 
ably  with  him  in  connection  with  the 
request  for  permanent  facilities  at  Fort 
Jackson.  In  our  report  we  have  included 
a  statement  of  the  committee  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  come  to  some  resolution  of  the 
problem  by  the  time  we  consider  the  next 
military  construction  bill.  The  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  that  there  should  be 
some  decision  by  that  time.  We  are 
hopeful  that  that  will  be  the  case. 


I  also  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond!  for  his 
very  helpful  assistance,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  project  about  which  lie 
has  spoken,  but  other  projects  in  the  bill 
as  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I,  too.  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and 
the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  for  their 
fine  handling  of  the  bill.  In  the  form 
in  which  the  bill  came  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate  there  was  an  item  of  $1,- 
275.000  contained  therein  for  overhaul  of 
vessels  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  my  hope  that 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  would  be 
utilized  for  the  overhaul  and  perhaps  for 
the  building  of  nuclear  submarines  as 
well  as  for  the  overhaul  of  conventional 
submarines.  My  first  question  to  tJ-ie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is.  Why  was  that  item  stricken  from  the 
bill  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  I  comment  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
remind  Senators  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Senator  who  has  been  more  con- 
cerned about  our  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram, insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  Nav>-. 
than  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  know  that  especially 
during  the  time  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  Polaris  submarine  program,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  most  active  in  urging  a 
vastly  stepped-up  program.  I  make  that 
statement  because  I  am  referring  not 
only  to  the  present  alone,  but  I  am  going 
back  several  years,  when  the  Senator 
had  the  farsightedness  to  see  the  need 
and  the  obvious  importance  of  the 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine  program  and 
the  various  other  nuclear  submarine 
programs  in  our  overall  defense  under- 
taking. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  my  fnend  for 
his  very  kind  words,  not  all  of  which  I 
feel  are  justified,  but  I  have  tried  to  be 
interested  in  that  field. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge — as  discussions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  reveal — of  the 
very  strong  support  for  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine program  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  given.  He  has  often 
talked  with  me  privately  in  past  years 
relative  to  the  speeding  up  of  the  entire 
effort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly -^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  record  will 
disclose,  and  perhaps  my  friend  will  re- 
call, that  as  early  as  1958  I  endeavored 
to  get  some  of  the  Polaris  submarine 
work  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  I 
called  on  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Thomas  Gates,  a  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing. My  Republican  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  then  Senator 
Martin,  accompanied  me  on  the  visit. 
We  made  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
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Navy  Department  to  let  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  participate  in  the  nu- 
clear submarine  work.  We  were  not  suc- 
cessful. 

I  now  return  to  my  original  question. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I,  too.  desired  to  see 
some  Polaris  submarine  construction 
work  in  my  own  State,  where  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  is  located.  The  only 
yard  producing  Polaris  submarines  on 
the  west  coast  is  the  navy  yard  at  Mare 
Island.  We  were  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. So  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvinia  will  realize  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  was  not  the  only  yard 
that  was  not  accorded  that  opportunity. 
The  Navy  has  stated  categorically  that 
there  are  ample  existing  facilities  to 
meet  the  overhaul  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements for  the  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  In  addition,  in  the  construc- 
tion field,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Navy 
has  more  than  enough  shipways  to  meet 
the  construction  requirements  of  the 
Navy,  including  both  private  yards  and 
public  yards.  It  is  for  that  reason,  and 
based  on  a  letter  received  from  the  Navy 
again  this  year,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  that  we  had  to  delete  the  item 
from  the  bill. 

I  point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  the  previous  administration 
took  the  same  position.  It  is  clear  that 
had  there  been  an  authorization  and  had 
funds  been  appropriated,  they  would  not 
have  been  spent.  It  is  true  this  time,  as 
it  was  in  the  previous  administration. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  In  previous  administra- 
tions my  colleague  in  the  other  body. 
Representative  Byrne,  of  Philadelphia, 
close  to  whose  congressional  district  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  lies,  has  been 
assiduous  in  getting  appropriations  in 
the  bill,  since  he  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  increase  the  amount  of  work 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Last  year  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott)  and  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinsruished  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1,  who  was  then 
in  charse  of  the  bill,  urging  him  not  to 
accede  in  conference  to  the  deletion  of 
the  item  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
which  Representative  Byrne  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  inserted  in  the  bill. 
At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  Russell)  made  the  same  reply  to 
me  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  has  made  today.  He 
said  that  the  Navy  did  not  want  the 
money,  that  the  Navy  would  not  spend 
the  money,  and  that  it  was  therefore  no 
use  to  appropriate  the  money  for  that 
purpose. 

This  year  my  very  able  and  lovable  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott), 
who  could  not  be  present  today,  placed 
in  the  Record — and  I  am  glad  he  did — 
a  statement  pointing  out  that  Repre- 
sentative Van  Zandt,  of  Altoona.  has  been 
very  assiduous  in  obtaining  an  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  I  congratulate 
Represenative  Van  Zandt.  of  Altoona,  for 
his  keen  and  newly  found  interest  in  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  situation 
is  indeed  as  he  has  described  it,  that 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  the  Navy,  to  my  deep 
regret — and  also  to  the  regret  of  my 
colleague  IMr.  Scott)— has  been  un- 
willing to  give  Philadelphia  the  work  in 
its  Navy  yard  which  we  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  like  to  see  it  get,  but  there 
is  really  nothing  that  we  in  Congress 
can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  under  the  previous  administration 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  under 
the  present  administration  has  made  the 
same  point;  namely,  that  facilities  are 
adequate  for  that  purpo.se. 

Therefore,  to  authorize  this  additional 
amount  of  money  would  be  a  wasteful 
gesture,  in  the  light  of  the  information 
that  was  given  to  the  committee.  I 
know  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  want  to  be  en- 
gaged in  that  kind  of  undertaking.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  making  the 
statement  that  I  am  making,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  this  conclu- 
sion. I  suppose,  since  I  should  play  out 
the  string.  I  should  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  hope,  if  the  House  insists  on  retaining 
the  authorization,  his  heart  and  mind 
wi)l  not  be  entirely  closed  to  the  item. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  any  request  or  recommendation 
that  he  makes  will  be  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  considered  in  conference. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  my  colleague  from  Alaska  IMr 
Bartlett)  and  I  spon.sored  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  the  purpo.se  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  extensive  use  of  Sea- 
bees  in  Alaska.  Ala.ska  has  the  largest 
unemployment  rate  of  any  State  of  the 
Union.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
contractors  who  are  skilled  in  this  work. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  skilled  con- 
struction workers.  Apparently.  A)aska 
is  the  one  State  in  the  Union  where  this 
kind  of  work  takes  place.  In  respon.se 
to  these  amendments,  which  the  chair- 
man so  obligingly  took  up  with  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  written 
the  following  letter: 

Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary 

c>F  Defense. 
Waahington.  DC    June  20.  1962. 
Hon  Henry  M   Jackson. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Jack.son  :  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  amendnient.s 
proposed  by  Senator  Gruening  to  the  -Senate 
version  of'H.R  11131,  the  fiscal  year  1963 
military  construction  bill,  relating  to  facili- 
ties programed  for  naval  InFtallation.s  in  the 
Alaskan  area.  These  amendments  would  pre- 
clude the  construction  of  any  substantial 
part  of  these  facilities  by  the  Navy's  Sea- 
bees 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Navy  will 
not  utilize  naval  construction  forces  fur  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  In  question  at 
these    Alaskan    Installations. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed    amendments     are     unnecessary     and 


would    set    a    moot    undesirable    precedent 
Accordingly,  we  urge  that  these  restrictions 
be  removed. 

Sincerely    yours, 

John    Heard 
(For  Edward  J.  Sheridan,  Deputy  Assl.stant 
Secretary   of    Defense    (Properties    and 
Installations)  ) . 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  whether  this  means  in  effect 
that  the  purpo.se  of  the  amendments  will 
be  carried  out  and  that  this  work  will 
not  be  done  by  Seabees  in  Alaska. 

Mr  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  achieves  the  objectives,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruening). 

So  far  as  the  present  bill  is  concerned. 
in  my  judgment  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
letter  will  achieve  that  which  the  Sena- 
tors sought  to  achieve  in  the  amend- 
ments they  had  submitted.  I  would  rely 
on  the  assurance  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  namely,  that  Seabees 
will  not  be  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  Navy  construction  program  in  Alas- 
ka contained  in  the  present  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  reason  I  am 
plea.sed  to  hear  the  chairman  indicate 
that  this  is  in  effect  the  equivalent  of 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, that  Seabees  will  not  be  used  for 
construction  in  Alaska,  but  that  this  work 
will  go  to  private  contractors  and  to 
civilian  workers,  is  that  we  are  startled 
to  note,  after  a  long  effort,  extending 
over  months  of  correspondence,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Monday,  June  18.  1962.  at  pages  10737  to 
10741,  we  now  have  a  sudden  yielding  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  very 
gratifying,  but  I  wonder  whether  this 
conceals  any  po.ssible  joker,  and  whether 
there  is  other  work,  perhaps  not  re- 
corded, which  will  be  done. 

Our  purpose  is  to  prevent  such  con- 
struction work  being  done  in  Alaska. 
We  are  virtually  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  it  is  done.  We  not  only 
h?ive  extensive  unemployment,  but  we 
a)so  have  very  capable  contractors  and 
many  .skilled  construction  workers. 

We  hope  we  can  interpret  the  letter 
as  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
amendments,  and  that  Seabees  will  not 
be  used  for  construction  work  in  Alaska 
I  hope  we  can  have  such  a.ssurance  from 
thf  chairman. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  a.s.sure  the  Senator 
that  the  representation  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  certainly  covers  the 
specific  amendments  proposed  by  him 
and  his  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
I  Mr.  Bartlett]. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  for  their  cooperation  with  me  in 
handling  this  problem.  I  believe  that  as 
a  result  of  their  diligence  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a  result  which  will  be 
effective,  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that, 
through  their  amendments,  they  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  to  a  prob- 
lem that  could  have  very  bad  conse- 
quences in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr    BARTLETT.     Madam   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   JACKSON.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  veiT 
heartening  words.  I  emphasize  what  he 
has  already  learned  from  private  con- 
versations; namely,  that  my  colleague 
and  I  have  been  extraordinarily  diligent 
over  a  period  of  3  years  or  more  in  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  amount  of  construc- 
tion work  performed  by  Seabees  in 
Alaska.  However,  our  diligence  has  been 
rewarded  uniformly  by  more  and  more 
such  work  being  done.  We  met  fir.st 
with  representatives  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  the  winter  of  1959,  I  believe. 
The  reason  we  met  with  them  was  that 
Seabees  were  ordered  to  do  certain  work 
in  Alaska  during  territorial  days  which 
they  were  not  ordered  to  do  in  the  other 
States.  Why?  I  believe  they  were  not 
doing  this  work  in  the  other  States  be- 
cause the  people  in  Government  would 
not  permit  this  competition  with  private 
industry. 

We  were  repeatedly  assured  that  this 
construction  work  would  be  diminished 
so  far  as  the  Seabees  were  concerned. 
ThLs  year  more  such  work  is  being  per- 
formed there  than  ever  before,  on  the 
order  of  a  dollar  value  of  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  In  that  connection  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comparison,  which  I  be- 
lieve points  up  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  all  the  other  49  States,  com- 
bined. Seabees  are  doing  work  with  a  dol- 
lar value  of  only  slit;htly  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  as  compared  with  the  work  they 
perform  in  Alaska. 

The  Navy  has  stated  that  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  worth  of  con- 
struction work  in  Alaska  more  than 
$800,000  of  work  is  being  done  on  a 
classified  project.  As  wc  all  know,  the 
Air  Force  has  built  many  classified  proj- 
ects in  Alaska  and  elsewhere  through  the 
u.se  of  the  private  contracting  system. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  we  all  know 
that  classified  projecLs  can  be  built  un- 
der contract,  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 
Mr  BARTLETT.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  for  his  statement  and  for  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dcfen.se.  1,  for  one.  am  willing 
to  take  the  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  face  value.  The  letter 
states  that  no  substantial  construction 
will  be  performed  on  the  specific  items 
on  which  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
spoke  and  which  were  covered  in  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear,  speaking  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  the  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  establi.shcs  the 
legislative  history  with  respect  to  these 
particular  items,  and  that  I  expect  the 
a.ssuranccs  in  the  letter  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  know  they  will  be. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  Senator  say  it. 

I  have  one  further  question.  Would 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
agree  with  me  that  if  there  are  other 
consti-uction  projects,  not  covered  by  the 
bill  or  by  a  future  bill,  the  Seabees  arc 
not  to  be  used  to  perform  in  Alaska 
substantial  construction  jobs  which  in 
other  places  would  be  carried  out  by 
private  contractors  as  could  be  done  in 
Alaska,  because  private  contractors  and 
labor  arc  readily  available? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  we  would 
expect.  There  might  be  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Small  jobs;  yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  There  might  be  oc- 
casional justification  for  the  use  of 
Seabees.  However,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
it  IS  clear  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  given  its  assurance  that  it  will  not 
use  Seabees.  We  rely  on  that  represen- 
tation. I  am  sure  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  adhere  to  the  letter  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  Record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washinpton 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  a,ssurance.  I  six)ke  to  him  about 
tiie  amendment  at  the  time  he  submitted 
it.  His  action  is  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  which  wc  have  now  received  from 
the  Navy.  I  hope,  as  he  indicates,  that 
our  objective  will  be  achieved,  and  that 
there  are  no  larger  projects,  which  hap- 
pen not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  on 
which  Seabees  will  be  used. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Alaska.  Their  contribution  to  this 
subject  has  been  most  helpful  to  those 
of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating J. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
first,  m  the  true  tradition  of  the  Senate 
and  in  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
bnncing  this  subject  to  the  floor.  But 
I  wish  to  ask  him  about  a  subject 
which  makes  me  unhappy. 

My  unhappmess  stems  from  the  action 
of  the  committee  in  deleting  from  the 
bill  the  authorization  found  at  page  38 
for  135  units  of  military  family  housing 
at  GrifSss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome.  N.Y. 
This  project  was  originally  authorized  as 
a  Capehart  project  under  Public  Law 
86-500.  It  was  deferred  for  several  years 
pending  a  firm  decision  by  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Air  Force  base.  This  un- 
certainty has  at  last  been  resolved,  and 
the  vit.al  contribution  which  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base  makes  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation  has  been  recognized.  For  that 
reason  the  Air  Force  repeated  its  request 
of  135  units  for  family  housing.  This 
request  was  granted  by  the  House. 

I  judge,  from  reading  the  testimony, 
that  perhaps  the  Senate  committee,  in 
deleting  this  housing  based  its  action  on 
an  incorrect  understanding  of  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  the  Rome  area,  where 
the  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  is  located. 
There  was  some  question  about  Rome 
being  a  depressed  area  or  an  area  of  un- 
deremployment, and  the  implication 
might  have  been  left  that,  therefore,  a 
large  amount  of  other  housing  would  be 
available.  There  is  a  basic  shortage  of 
rental  housing  units  in  this  area.  Many 
of  the  homes  are  owner  occupied;  and, 
despite  the  underemployment  of  the 
area,  which  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
area.s— at  least,  in  New  York— the  result 
has  not  been  the  vacating  of  suitable 
properties.  As  a  result,  despite  the 
lack  of  jobs,  there  is  a  lack  of  rental 
units.  There  is  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  them. 


What  has  been  eliminated  is  housing 
for  airmen,  not  for  oflBcers.  The  airmen 
are  en  a  15-minute  alert,  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  knows,  is  ex- 
tremely vital  to  our  entire  defense  mis- 
sion. Those  airmen  live  on  the  base.  I 
am  informed  that  if  the  135  units  were 
granted,  they  would  meet  only  56  percent 
of  the  need  for  on-base  housing.  There- 
fore, I  have  prepared  an  amendment  ^o 
rem.'-ert  the  units  which  were  struck  out 
in  committee:  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  that  is  the  appropriate  way  to  han- 
dle the  situation. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  convince  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  that  there  is 
merit  in  this  request,  and  to  urge  them. 
if  they  can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so. 
to  hear  the  explanation  by  the  House 
when  they  go  to  conference  and,  if  pos- 
sibk-.  to  join  in  the  House  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York  in  this  re- 
quest. I  am  completely  familiar  with 
the  area,  as  is  Senator  Keating.  It  is  my 
distinct  feeling  "-hat  the  housing  granted 
by  the  House  was  deser\ed.  I.  too. 
should  like  to  join  in  the  inquiry  and 
ascertain  the  committee's  reasoning  and 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  yield  again  and  allow  us  lo 
make  our  comments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  happy  that  the  di.'itinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deletion  of  135  units  at  Grif- 
fiss Air  Force  Base  near  Rome,  N.Y.  I 
assure  them  that,  the  commitiee,  first  of 
all.  tried  to  be  objective.  We  did  not 
neglect  housing  requirements  in  New 
York.  If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  10 
of  the  report,  they  will  observe  that  the 
committee  added  $1,316,000  to  improve 
hotel  facilities  at  the  Army  Military 
Academy.  West  Point.  NY.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  Hotel  Thayer.  I  might 
add  that  there  v.as  nothing  .n  the  budget 
for  this  item.  We  were  concerned  about 
the  situation  that  existed  there  and  were 
most  desirous  of  trying  to  renovate  or  im- 
prove the  present  inadequate  facilities 
at  West  Point.  Senators  know  that  this 
is  the  only  local  faciUty  available  to  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  cadets  at  the 
Point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  a  long  way  for 
the  airmen  in  Rome  to  go  to  live  in  the 
hotel  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  prefaced  my 
remarks  with  that  comment,  so  that  I 
might  prepare  the  Senators  from  New 
York  for  wl-.at  is  about  to  come. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  afraid  of  that. 
We  are  grateful  to  have  the  fine  hotel  at 
West  Point  improved ;  but  that  would  not 
take  care  of  the  airmen  at  Rome. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  does  not 
believe  we  could  make  a  trade  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  does  he? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  the  feehng  of 
the  committee  that  the  community  could 
take  care  of  the  housing  requirements  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.     I  realize  that 
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the  Senators  from  New  York  take  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  I  assure  them  that 
the  committee  will  look  into  the  ques- 
tion further  between  now  and  the  time 
the  conferees  meet.  I  further  assure 
them  that  we  will  consider  the  subject 
carefully  and  conscientiously,  bearing  in 
mind  the  representations  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  housing  at  Grif- 
fiss  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  statement.  I  know  it  is  sincere. 
I  am  sure  he  will  give  further  consider- 
ation to  our  request,  in  the  light  of  our 
representations.  So  far  as  I  can  see  in 
the  hearings,  the  only  reference  to  it  is 
at  page  439.  That  is  what  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  decision  was  based  upon  a 
misconception  as  to  the  actual  housing 
situation  at  Rome.  N.Y. 

Mr.  -JACKSON.  The  committee  felt 
that  there  was  adequate  community  sup- 
port. We  could  be  wrong;  we  all  make 
mistakes.  I  shall  be  happy  to  check  into 
the  situation  personally  prior  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Washinsrton  will  have  a  pinpointed 
survey  made.  My  colleague  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  !  has  adduced  some 
excellent  figures.  We  know  the  area  at 
firsthand.  It  happens  that  Griffiss,  if 
I  may  explain  to  the  Senator,  has  been 
in  some  jeopardy.  My  colleague  is  well 
aware  of  that  situation.  Both  Senator 
Keating  and  I  went  into  the  area. 
Based  upon  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  area — and  I  think  that  is  true  of 
Senator  Keating,  too — as  well  as  upon 
the  figures  which  my  colleague  has  ad- 
duced, we  felt  that  the  idea  that  the 
community  could  "fill  in"  was  not  war- 
ranted. If  it  were  the  New  York  City 
area  or  any  other  big-city  area,  that 
might  be  true.  But  the  Rome  area  is 
one  in  which  there  is  an  unusual  pre- 
ponderance of  homeownership;  and 
because  there  are  other  opportunities  in 
the  general  vicinity,  people  who  have 
otherwise  been  displaced  by  adverse  em- 
ployment conditions  have  not  sold  their 
homes. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
be  so  good  as  to  cause  a  pinpoint  sur- 
vey to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
conference  to  be  held,  as  he  says  he  will, 
I  think  that  would  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  an  amendment,  which  probably 
could  not  succeed  here  anyway.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  in 
the  feeling  that  the  conferees  will  want 
to  be  fair. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
at  West  Point.  I  should  say  that  the 
Thayer  proposal  is  well  deserved;  but 
the  Senator  understands,  as  we  do,  that, 
grateful  as  we  are  for  whatever  is  done 
in  New  York,  the  one  item  does  not  cover 
the  specific  implementing  of  the  other. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  does  not  object  to  a 
few  facetious  remarks  once  in  a  while 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  love  it.  I  join  with 
Senator  Keating  in  expressing  confi- 
dence that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
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ton    will    give 
consideration. 

But  knowing  the  facts  which  relate  to 
the  area,  we  are  hopeful  that  they  will 
cause  the  Senate  conferees  to  agree  with 
the  House  conferees. 

Second,  I  wish  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  consideration  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
treated  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  tlio  Senator 
veiT  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington  yield'' 

Mr   JACKSON.     I  am  happy  U)  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  notice  that  on 
pa-Te  16  of  the  report  authorization  is 
provided  for  1494  foreign  military  hous- 
hv^  units.  Can  the  Senator  state 
whether  there  is  any  diminution  or  cut- 
back in  this  program,  or  whether  we 
are  expanding  our  construction  of  mili- 
tary housuic  units  on  foreign  .soil' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  oversea  housing  provided 
for  in  the  pending  bill  does  not  call  for 
any  new  bases  overseas.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  we  scrutinized 
carefully  every  request  made  for  hous- 
ing facilities  overseas  We  made  de- 
tailed inquiries,  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  housing  projects  in  que.stion 
were  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  defense  efforts  overseas. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  very  careful  in  .scrutinizing  all  the 
requests. 

We  have  been  concerned — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Idaho  also 
is— that  some  of  these  bases  overseas 
may  not  be  so  secure;  and  we  felt  it 
■.voLild  be  unwise  to  make  rather  heavy 
investments  of  a  permanent  nature  over- 
seas, involving  ba.ses  which  we  might  be 
giving  up  shortly.  For  that  rea.son.  we 
were  careful  to  include  in  the  criteria  we 
employed  in  making  these  decisions  one 
that  the  facilities  were  ab.solutely  needed 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Air  Force  has 
been  authorized  to  have  930  new  hous- 
ing units  abroad.  If  tiie  information  is 
not  classified,  can  the  Senator  from 
Washington  state  where  the  heavy  con- 
centration will  occur'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  mention  the 
two  principal  ones.  One  is  Clark  Air 
Force  Base,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  housing  situation  there  is  very  bad. 
Due  to  the  rather  serious  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  we  felt  that  the  importance 
of  this  base  is  quite  apparent  Thr  otiier 
is  Kadena  Air  Force  Base,  in  Okinawa, 
for  500  units.  It.  likewise,  falls  m  the 
same  category. 

Then  there  are  two  classified  sites, 
involving,  in  one  case,  200  units,  and  in 
the  other  case,  80  units.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  those  housiim  units  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  recently  the  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  indicated  that  there 
is  a  good  prospect  that  the  United  States 
would  be  requested  to  vacate  Clark  Air 
Force  Base?  Under  these  circumstanrp.s, 
does  it  appear  loeica!  to  exi)and  our 
housing  facilities  there? 


Mr  JACKSON  I  realize  thafno  Sen- 
ator, nor  the  President,  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  can  give  a.ssurances  as  re- 
gards our  continuing  in  any  of  the.se 
ba.ses.  However,  the  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  came  pos- 
sibly as  a  result  of  .some  provocation,  due 
to  certain  legislative  action  in  another 
body,  not  in  this  body.  Periiaps  it  was 
for  that  rea.son  that  that  statement  was 
made. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  our  situation  in 
the  Philippines  will  be  resolved. 

I  wish  to  supplement  my  remarks  by 
stating  that  we  cut  back,  by  .several  mil- 
lion dollars,  requests  for  facilities  at 
other  bases  overseas,  by  reason  of  the 
uncertain  political  developments  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  and  in  more 
recent  months.  We  felt  that  the  serv- 
ices should  try  to  get  along  with  what 
they  now  have,  pending  the  development 
in  those  areas  of  a  more  stable  situa- 
tion. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  be  interested  in  that.  too.  because 
I  wish  to  assure  him  that  we  did  not 
grant  all  the  requests. 

Mr.  DWOR.SHAK  Madam  President. 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  Author- 
izations is  aware  that  we  should  deal  m 
a  firm  manner  with  our  allies.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Philippine  Republic  and  its 
officials  should  be  numi>ered  amon«  our 
best  friends  and  our  best  allies.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  clo.sely  approach- 
ing blackmail  when  our  Government  is 
notified  that  there  is  a  po.ssibility  that 
the  American  military  forces  may  be  in- 
vited to  vacate  Clark  Air  Force  Base. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  sure 
the  astute  Senator  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  recognize  that  we 
ouu'ht  to  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  our  military  forces  before  we 
go  all  out  in  making  additional  invest- 
ments. Does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington agree  with  me  about  that? 

Mr  JACKSON  I  auree  that  there  are 
calculated  risks  m  recommending  the  ap- 
proval or  authorization  of  appropria- 
tioius  for  military  construction  for  any 
of  our  oversea  bases.  I  think  we  must 
face  two  problems  concurrently.  One 
is  the  uncertain  diplomatic  situation 
which  always  exists  around  the  world 
Concurrent  with  that  are  the  scientific 
developments  which  are  constantly 
changing  the  very  nature  of  our  overall 
military  operations.  We  have  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  weapons  systems 
change  very  rapidly.  If  we  insist  upon 
putting  military  facilities  wherever  tliey 
are  reque^^ted,  we  could  find  ourselves 
with  heavy  military  ob.sole.scence  which 
we  could  ill  afford. 

The  committee  has  been  cognizant  of 
all  elements  in  connection  with  these 
two  key  factors.  We  have  tried  to  avoid 
making  heavy  investments  of  funds  on 
a  permanent  basis  where  there  is  danger 
that  we  would  have  to  abandon  the  fa- 
cilities over-seas,  either  because  of  dip- 
lomatic reasons  or  because  of  the 
changes  con.stantly  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  militai-y  equipment,  as 
such. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  his  reply. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  In  the  committee  ac- 
tion we  cut  the  amount  requested  by 
over  10  percent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  For  all  bases,  or 
only  for  those  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Ten  percent  through- 
out. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  At  home  and 
abroad'' 

Mr.  JACKSON  That  is  correct;  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  am  not  trying  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  all  of  It  was  uniform;  but  we 
cut  by  10  percent  the  overall  request,  as 
submitted  to  the  Senate  committee.  I 
thought  this  was  the  kind  of  effort  the 
Senate  would  expect  of  us  We  en- 
deavored to  do  it  without  impairing  our 
overall  military  capability.  We  cut  fat 
wherever  we  could  find  it,  without  im- 
pairing the  military  muscle  which  we 
wish  to  preserve  and  maintain. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Let  me  ask 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  any  assurances  that  while  we 
are  negotiating  with  the  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  concerning  the  fu- 
ture friendly  relationships  between  that 
Republic  and  the  United  States,  we  can 
temporarily  defer  the  building  of  these 
housing  uniUs  at  Clark  Field.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Washington  think  it  is 
in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  the  Phil- 
ijipine  Republic  and  the  United  States 
to  have  a  vei-y  definite  specific  under- 
standing as  to  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  future,  rather  than  to  proceed  in 
almost  complete  disregard  of  the  future 
relationships  between  these  two  coun- 
tries? 

Mr  JACKSON  I  reply  by  stating 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
feels  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  our  ap- 
propriate officials  to  act  prudently  in 
connection  with  these  matters.  In  con- 
nection with  two  or  three  classified 
items  we  made  it  verv'  clear,  in  a  clas- 
sified letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
that  we  did  not  expect  the  Department 
to  go  ahead  on  these  projects  unless  they 
had  assurance  of  stable  base  rights.  We 
have  tried  to  be  diligent  about  this  mat- 
ter The  committee  is  continually  aware 
of  the  threat  to  our  operating  bases  over- 
seas by  reason  of  changing  political 
developments  all  over  the  world. 

We  cannot  assure  the  Senator  or  the 
Senate  that  we  will  not  have  trouble 
overseas;  but.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  have  problems  overseas  and  at  home. 
We  think  the  recommendations  we 
have  made  m  this  bill  are  prudent  ones 
and  that  they  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
maintain  the  ba.ses  that  we  feel  are  es- 
sential for  the  security  of  our  country 
and  those  associated  with  us 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Met- 
r\LF  in  the  chair  - .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK  What  is  Ihc  out- 
look m  western  Europe  so  far  as  addi- 
tional housing  units  are  concerned''  Do 
we  have  assurance  from  our  allies  that 
we  shall  have  continued  cooperation 
rather  than  actual  hostility? 

We  recall  that  m  some  countries  we 
were    invited    to   vacate   our    Air    Force 


facilities,  planes,  and  personnel.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
cognizant  of  the  need  of  impressing  upon 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe,  particularly 
under  NATO,  that  nothing  less  than  full 
cooperation  will  be  exp>ected  on  their 
part  to  maintain  the  necessary  defenses 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  in  response  to 
the  Senator's  question,  no  housing  units 
are  provided  for  in  the  pending  measure 
for  Western  Europe  or  our  allies  in 
NATO.  Secondly.  I  personally  feel  that 
our  allies  can  make  a  greater  effort  than 
tliey  are  making  at  the  present  time.  I 
refer  particularly  to  their  ability  to  build 
up  more  rapidly  the  conventional  ground 
forces  needed  to  give  more  flexibility  to 
the  NATO  high  command  in  defending 
that  area. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  Scott]  who  is  unavoidably  absent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  relating  to  the  item 
authorizing  consti-uction  of  facilities  in 
the  amount  of  $4  million  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Shipyard  to  provide  a  ca- 
pability for  the  yard  to  overhaul  and 
repair  nuclear  powered  submarines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Statement  by  Senator  Scott 

Lk'isI  year  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
.^rmed  SefMces  Committee  concerning  an 
Item  in  the  nulitary  construction  bill,  wliich 
w.mld  ha\e  authorized  construction  of  fa- 
cilities in  the  amount  nf  $4  million  for  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Shipyard  to  provide  a 
rai)ability  for  the  yard  to  overhaul  and 
repair   nuclear  p<iv.ered  .submarines. 

This  item  had  been  vigorously  spon.sored 
by  Congressman  Van  Zandt  I  pointed  out 
m  my  testimony  that  it  was  estimated  that 
by  1963  the  United  St.ates  would  have  ap- 
proximately 27  nuclear  submarines,  but  tliat 
The  c<jn\entlnnal  type  submarines  would  only 
be  84  In  n\imber  for  an  overall  total  of  11 1 
Because  of  the  retirement  of  conventional 
type  submarines  due  to  age.  hull  deteriora- 
tion, cost  of  repair,  etc  by  1966  the  total  will 
be  reduced  to  55 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  and.  in  turn, 
the  conferees  deleted  this  item  from  last 
year's  authorization  bill  Again  this  year. 
Congressman  Van  Zandt  was  able  to  have 
an  Item  m  the  amount  of  $1.275, 000  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  overhaul  facilities  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  The  Hou.se 
report  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  nu- 
clear submarines  was  increasing  and,  in  turn. 
the  conventional  type  was  gradually  being 
pha.sed  out 

On  May  15  of  this  ye.ir.  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  m  which  I  said  'I  am, 
sure  that  your  committee  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  retaining  this  item 
m  the  .Senate  version  of  HR  11131  I 
heartily  endorse  the  retention  of  this 
amount  and  would  appreciate  your  favor- 
able consideration  when  reporting  this  leg- 
islation" 

Unfortunately,  this  ?1  2  million  item 
which  I  feel  Is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
continuing  efficiency  of  naval  submarine  op- 
erations on  the  east  coast,  but  is  necessary 
for  the  continuation  of  the  operation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  has  been  delete 
from  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee. 


I  hope,  therefcM-e,  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  carefuUy  weigh  the  eventual 
effect  the  deletion  of  this  Item  would  have 
on  our  naval  line  of  defense  In  the  Atlantic 
and  the  severe  adverse  effect  such  deletion 
would  have  on  the  critical  surplus  labor 
area  in  Philadelphia  I  have  always — and 
will  continue — to  support  programs  and  leg- 
islation that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people,  and  certainly  for  the  security 
of  our  country 

I  feel  that  overhaul  capabilities  for  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  should  be  made  pos- 
sible not  only  from  a  national  security 
standpoint,  but  from  an  economic  stiind- 
polnt  as  well. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment, 
made  necessary  because  of  the  transpo- 
sition of  a  figure  relating  to  the  hous- 
ing units  authorized  for  the  Clark  Air 
Base  in  the  Philippines  The  amount  is 
given  in  the  bill  as  $2,970,000.  whereas  it 
should  have  been  $2,790,000.  a  difference 
of  $180,000,  I.  therefore,  send  to  the 
desk  the  proper  amendments  to  correct 
this  error  and  to  adjust  the  totals  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  90. 
line  25.  delete  S18.850.000  and  :nsert  :n 
lieu  thereof  $18,670,000 

On  page  91.  lines  1  and  2.  delete 
$2,970,000.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,790,000. 

On  page  96,  line  9.  delete  $125,039,500. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $124,859,500 

On  page  96.  line  10.  delete  $260,226  - 
000.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
S260.046  000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  wa.-  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  fur- 
ther amendments  being  in  order,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

1  he  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pas'^'' 

The  bill  'HR   11131'  was  passed 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  be  printed  to  show  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  adopted  by  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

Mr,  SMATHERS,    Mr  President  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  motion 
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I  previously  made  to  take  up  the  con- 
sideration of  the  space  satellite  bill,  H.R. 
11040.  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
tlic  motion  is  withdrawn. 


AIMENDMENT      OF      THE      FEDERAL 
CIVIj.  defense  act  of  1950 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consid'^ration  of  Calendar  No.  1552.  H.R. 
11743.  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11743  t  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  tJ  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  merely  an 
cxtcn.'^ion  of  the  civil  defense  emersency 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.    I  urce  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amciidment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ins  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11743  >  v.as  ordered  to 
a  third  readin".  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL TAX  RATE— REREFERRA.L 
OF  BILL  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  House  bill 
11879.  Calendar  No.  1564,  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise tax  rat.es,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
rereferred  to  th^  Committee  on  Finance 
for  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


COMMERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  again  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  bill  11040, 
which  is  the  space  satellite  bill. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tH.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  undtr  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 

additional  routine   business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, introduced  a  bill  iS.  3461)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  corporation  known  as  the 
American  Hospital  of  Paris  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judieiary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
app'iar  under  a  sfpaiate  lieading.) 


PERPETUAL  SUCCESSION  FOR 
AMI  RICAN  HOSPITAL  OF  PARIS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  corporation 
known  as  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris 
shall   have   perpetual   succession. 

1  he  PRESIFjING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3461*  to  provide  that  the 
corpcvation  known  as  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris  shall  have  perpetual  suc- 
ces.'^ion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon'ROney. 
was  received,  road  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  M;-.  President,  the 
American  Hospital  of  Paris  came  into  ex- 
i."tance  in  1910.  It  was  granted  a  Fed- 
eral charter  by  act  of  Congress  in  1913 
and  given  rccoenition  by  the  French 
Government  as  a  public  benefit — d'utilite 
publique — in  1918.  The  original  institu- 
tion was  a  modest  affair  of  10  rooms  and 
10  ward  beds,  but  rapidly  expanded  a.s  its 
importance  to  the  resident  American 
community  in  France  and  Americans 
traveling  in  Europe  was  realized. 

In  1926  the  present  entirely  modern 
hospital  providing  160  beds  and  a  dozen 
bassinets  was  constructed.  Taken  over 
in  entirety  by  the  American  Army  at  the 
liberation  of  France  in  1944.  considerable 
space  has  been  leased  to  it  for  military 
patients  ever  since.  At  present  one- 
third  of  the  beds  are  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

The  American  Ho.=;yital  of  Paris  is  a 
nonprofit  private  institution  without  any 
govemmental  or  other  subsidy  whatso- 
ever.    Its  earnings  are  of  course  inade- 


quate to  finance  its  current  operations 
and  the  improvements  in  its  physical 
plant  and  service  to  its  patients.  These 
are.  fortunately,  supplemented  by  tlie 
income  from  a  modest  endowment  and 
substantial  donations   from  its  friend.s. 

The  board  of  governors  is  composed 
of  20  members,  all  of  whom  must  be 
American  citizens.  The  American  Am- 
bassador to  France  is  the  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  board. 

Among  a  few  things  accomiilished  re- 
cently, the  hosiJital's  thice  operatmg 
rooms  have  undergone  furlhor  moderni- 
zation and  complete  air  conditioning. 
and  a  coba.lt  unit  for  treatment  of  cancer 
has  been  in.stalled  at  a  co.-t  of  over  $100.- 
000.  A  radioactive  i.sotope  laboi.itoiy  us 
now  in  operation.  The  clinical  labora- 
tory has  recently  been  ( nlarged.  A  hno 
new  nursing  home  has  been  built  on  lliC 
grounds.  'I  he  percentage  of  nurses  to 
patients  is  the  highest  in  Europe.  Three 
outstanding  American  ijliysicians  aic 
employed  and  tlie  moit  qaalificd  French 
specialists  are  on  the  staff. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thiiit'.s 
which  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  i.) 
the  American  Hospital  of  Paris,  whali 
stands  as  a  distinctly  American  hospital 
on  foreign  soil.  The  Ust  of  its  patients 
reads  like  an  international  "Wlios  Who." 
It  prides  itself  upon  bcin.L,'  an  tur-jflicial 
Ambassador  of  the  Un.ted  Stales  abroad. 


REPRINTING  OF  M.fcARTHI'R 

SPEECH    FOR    DISTRIBUTION    TO 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BFNNFTr.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12.  1902,  at  West  Point,  one  of  the 
memorable  speeches  of  our  time  was 
delivered.  It  was  tlie  address  of  Gtn. 
Douglas  MacArthur  before  the  corps  of 
cadets  u;)on  his  acceptance  of  the  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  Award. 

This  was  somethin':  much  more  than 
just  another  speech.  It  was  the  enunci- 
ation of  the  credo  of  a  truly  '  rtat 
American — one  who.  in  addition  to  being 
a  dedicated  man,  has  the  ability  to  put 
into  resounding  words  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  that  dedication.  De- 
.spite  lus  prote.>tat;on';  to  the  contrary. 
General  MacArthur  dots  po.sstss, 
happily,  that  eloquence  of  diction,  that 
poetry  of  imagination,  that  brilliance 
of  metaphor  to  tell  us  what  is  meant  by 
the  words,  "duty,  honor,  and  country.' 

This  speech  has  received  wide  acclaim 
It  was  printed  first  in  the  National  Ob- 
.scrver  for  May  20.  Since  tiieii  it  has 
been  reprinted  in  a  number  of  otiier 
newspapers.  But  this  speech  deserves 
something  more  than  newspaper  publi- 
cation. I  believe  it  should  be  dis.semi- 
nated  as  widely  as  po.-.sible,  liartic  ularly 
among  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  really  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  them,  not  just  to  men 
at  the  Military  Academy. 

I  therefore  submit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  resolution  a-sking  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  have  copies  of  this 
speech  printed  in  a  suitable  format,  and 
distributed  in  an  appropriate  manner  to 
the  Americans  in  uniform  throughout 
the  world.     I  do  this  in  the  belief  that 
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many  decades  from  now.  .American  sol- 
diers will  look  back  on  this  eloquent  and 
moving  address  as  the  finest  summation 
(■\cr  written  on  the  place  of  the  .suldirr 
m  American  .society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re.so- 
lution  and  the  speech  itself  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record,  together  with 
the  National  Ob.server's  introductory 
))aragraph 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately leferred.  and,  under  the  rule,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  and,  without 
objection,  the  speech  and  introduction 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  351  '  ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Bennett  (for  him.self,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr  SALTONSTfLL. 
Mr  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Beall.  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  .  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  S«Mvices.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wliernus  Cleiienil  of  the  Arniy  DouKla.'-  Mac- 
Arthur  is  one  of  the  mo.st  dlf-tmmu.shed  prad- 
uates  of  the  United  States  MihUiry  Arademv 
and  one  of  the  most  honored  rind  revered 
military  leaders  in  our  Nation's  history;  and 

Whereas  General  MacArthur  on  May  12. 
1962,  delivered  a  historic  address  before 
the  cadet*  of  the  L'nlted  States  Military 
Aci'.demy  at  West  Point.  up<ui  Ills  acceptance 
oi  the  Sylvanus  Tliayer  Award:   and 

Whereits  this  address  is  an  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  concept  of  "duty  honor,  and 
country"  which  motivates  American  service- 
men everywliere:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  cause 
this  speech  to  he  reprinted  In  an  appropriate 
format  and  thai  it  should  be  di.'itributed  to 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
feiates   throughout   the   world. 

The     introduction     and     speech     pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bennett  are  as  follows: 
I  From   the  National   Observer] 
DfTY    Honor,  a.nd  Country 

(A  patriot's  quietly  sjxiken  convictions 
can  thunder  louder  than  a  giant  firecracker 
.'-iuch  a  detonation  occurred  on  May  12  1962, 
when  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthtir  addressed  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Ar-adeiny  at  West  Point,  upon  his  acceptance 
of  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  for  service  to 
his  Nation  A  few  words  of  this  stirring  ad- 
dress were  enough  to  inspire  the  editors  of 
the  National  Observer  with  the  realization 
that  here  was  more  than  a  speech,  here  was 
more  than  a  passing  headline  General  Mac- 
Arthur  literally  had  spoken  from  the  heart 
He  had  no  prepared  text,  not  even  notes 
Fortunately,  a  tape  recording  h.id  been  made 
and  was  available  From  this  tape,  the 
National  Observer  wiu;  able  l^i  present  to  its 
nationwide  audience  General  MacArthur's 
moving  farewell  address  The  address  ap- 
peared exclusively  in  the  National  Observer 
of  May  20  It  evoked  a  huge  and  enthusi- 
astic response  from  grateful  readers  every- 
where Thousands  of  requests  for  reprints 
already  have  been  received  If  you  have  not 
yet  read  this  stirring  message   do  it  now  i 

( Addre.ss  by  General  of  the  Army  MacArthur) 
As  I  wius  leaving  the  hotel  this  morning,  a 
d<K>rman  asked  me.  Where  are  you  bound 
for.  General  '  and  when  I  replied.  "West 
Point,"  he  remarked,  "Beautiful  place,  have 
you  ever  been  there  before'' " 

No  human  being  could  fall  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  such  a  tribute  as  this  (Thayer 
award  )  Coming  from  a  profession  I  have 
served  so  long  and  a  people  I  have  loved  so 
well,  it  fills  me  with  an  emotion  I  cannot 
express.      But    this    award    is    not    intended 


primarily  for  a  personality,  but  to  symbolize 
a  great  moral  code — the  code  of  conduct  and 
chivalry  of  those  who  guard  this  beU  ved 
land  of  culture  and  ancient  descent 

Duty,  honor,  country:  Those  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ought  to  be.  what  you  can  be.  what  you  will 
be  They  are  your  rallying  point  to  build 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fail,  t-o  re- 
gain faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little 
cause  for  faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope 
becomes  forlorn 

Unhappily  I  possess  neither  that  eloquence 
of  diction,  that  poetry  of  imagination,  nor 
that  brilliance  of  met-aphor  to  tell  you  all 
that  they  mean 

The  unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but  words, 
but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant  phrase. 
Every  pedant,  every  demagog,  every  cynic, 
every  hypocrite,  every  troublemaker,  and.  I 
am  s  >rry  to  say  s<:>me  others  of  an  entirely 
difTcrem  character,  will  try  to  downgrade 
Them  even  to  the  extent  of  mockery  and 
ridicule 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build  They  build  your  basic  character 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
custodians  of  the  Nation's  defense.  They 
make  y>Hi  strong  enough  to  know  when  you 
are  weak  and  brave  enough  to  face  yourself 
wiieii  you  are  afraid 

WHAT    THE     WORDS    TEACH 

They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure,  but  humble  and  gentle 
m  success:  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tions, nor  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
cliallenge:  to  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm, 
but  to  liave  compassion  on  those  who  fall, 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others,  to  have  a  heart  tliat  is  clean,  a  goal 
that  IS  high:  to  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never 
forget  how  t^)  weep:  to  reach  into  the  future. 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious,  yet 
iiever  to  take  yourself  too  seriously:  to  be 
modest  so  that  you  will  remember  the  sim- 
l)licity  of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true  strength 
They  give  you  a  temperate  will,  a  quality 
of  imagination,  a  vigor  of  the  emotions,  a 
freshness  of  the  deep  springs  of  life,  a 
temperamental  predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity  an  appetite  for  adventure  over  love 
of  ea.se 

They  create  in  your  heart  the  sense  of 
wonder,  the  unfailing  hope  of  what  next, 
and  the  Joy  and  inspiration  of  life.  They 
teach  you  in  this  way  to  be  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  are  tho.se  you 
are  to  lead''  Are  they  reliable''  Are  they 
brave''     Are  they  capable  of  victory? 

Their  story  is  known  to  all  of  you  It  is 
the  story  of  the  American  man  at  arms  My 
estimate  of  him  was  formed  on  the  battle- 
field many,  many  years  ago.  and  has  never 
changed  I  regarded  him  then  as  I  regard 
him  now.  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest 
figures:  not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  mili- 
tary characters  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
stainless 

His  name  and  fume  are  the  birthright  of 
everv  American  citizen  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me,  or  from  any  other  man  He  has 
written  his  own  history  and  written  it  in  red 
on  his  enemy  s  breast. 

WITNESS    TO    THE    FORTITVDE 

In  20  campaigns,  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, around  a  thousand  campflres.  I  have 
witnessed  that  enduring  fortitude,  that 
patriotic  self-abnegation,  and  that  invincible 
determination  which  have  carved  his  stature 
In  the  hearts  of  his  people 

From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  courage 
As  I  listened  to  those  songs  of  the  glee  club. 


m  meiTiory's  eye  I  could  see  those  staggering 
columns  of  the  First  World  War.  bending 
under  soggy  packs  on  many  a  weary  march. 
frum  dripping  dusk  to  drizzling  dawn,  slog- 
ging ankle  deep  through  mire  of  shell- 
pocked  roads:  to  frirm  grimly  for  the  attack, 
blue  lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and  mud. 
chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain,  driving  home 
to  their  objective,  and  for  many,  to  the  Judg- 
ment seat  of  God 

I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
but    I    do    kn(;w    the    glory    of    their    death 
They    died    unquestioning,    uncomplaining 
witli  faith  in  tlieir  hearts,  and  on  their  lips 
the  hope  that  we  would  go  on  to  victory. 

Always  for  them:  Duty,  honor,  country. 
Always  their  blood,  and  sweat,  and  tears, 
as  we  sought  the  way  and  the  light.  And  20 
years  aft«r.  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
aealn  the  filth  of  murky  foxholes,  the  stench 
of  ghostly  trenches,  the  slime  of  dripping 
dugouts,  those  boilirig  suns  of  the  relent- 
less heat,  those  torrential  rains  of  devastat- 
ing storms,  the  loneliness  and  utt^er  desola- 
tion of  Jungle  trails,  the  bitterness  of  long 
separation  from  those  they  loved  and  cher- 
ished, the  deadly  pestilence  of  tropical 
disease,  the  horror  of  stricken  areas  of  war 

SV:lT-r    AND    SURE     ATTACK 

Their  resolute  and  determined  defense 
their  swift  and  sure  attack,  their  indomit- 
able purpo.se.  their  complete,  and  decisive 
victory — alw.-iys  victory,  always  through 
the  bloody  haze  of  their  last  reverberatme 
shot,  the  vision  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men. 
reverently  following  your  password  of  duty, 
honor,  country 

You  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
chanee  The  thrust  into  outer  space  of  the 
satellite  spheres  and  missiles  marks  a 
becmning  of  another  epoch  in  the  long  story 
ol  mankiiid  In  the  five  or  more  billions  of 
years  the  scientists  tell  us  it  has  taken  to 
form  the  earth,  m  the  three  or  more  billion 
years  of  development  of  the  human  race, 
there  has  ne\er  been  a  greater,  a  more 
abrupt  or  staggering  evolution 

We  deal  now  not  with  things  of  this  world 
alone,  but  with  the  illimitable  distances  and 
a.s  yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  universe 
We  are  reachii;ig  out  for  a  new  and  bound- 
less frontier  We  speak  in  strange  terms  of 
harnessinc  the  cosmic  energy,  of  making 
winds  and  tides  work  for  us  *  "  *  of  the 
primary  tarcet  In  war.  no  longer  limited  to 
the  armed  forces  of  an  enemy,  but  instead 
to  include  his  civil  populations;  of  ultimate 
conflict  between  a  united  human  race  and 
the  sinister  forces  of  some  other  planetary 
galaxy:  of  such  dreams  and  fantiusies  as  to 
make  life  the  most  exciting  of  all  times 

.And  through  all  this  welter  of  chant'c 
and  development  your  mission  remains  fixed, 
determined.  Inviolable.  It  is  to  win  our  wars 
Everything  else  in  your  professional  career 
IS  but  corollary  to  this  vital  dedication  All 
other  public  purixises,  all  other  public  proj- 
ects, all  other  public  needs,  great  or  small. 
will  find  others  for  their  accomplishment; 
but  you  are  the  ones  who  are  trained  to 
fight.' 

THF     PR'iFESSION     OF    ARMS 

Yours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will 
to  win.  the  sure  knowledge  that  in  war  there 
is  no  .substitute  lor  victory,  that  if  you  lose, 
the  Nation  will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  your  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country 

Others  will  debate  the  controversial  issues, 
national  and  international,  which  divide 
men's  mindf  But  serene,  calm.  aJoof.  you 
stand  as  the  Nation's  war  guardians,  as  its 
lifeguards  from  the  raging  tides  of  inter- 
national conflict  as  its  gladiators  in  the 
arena  of  battle  For  a  century  and  a  half  you 
have  defended,  guarded,  and  protected  lt« 
hallowed  traditions  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
of   rlL'lit    and   justice. 
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Let  civilian  voices  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  our  processes  of  government:. 
Whether  our  strength  is  being  sapped  by 
deficit  financing  Indulged  in  too  long,  by 
Federal  paternalism  grown  too  mighty,  by 
power  groups  grown  too  arrogant,  by  politics 
grown  too  corrupt,  by  crime  grown  too 
r:.mpant.  by  morals  grown  too  low,  by  taxes 
grown  too  high,  by  extremirts  grown  too 
violent;  whether  cur  personal  liberties  are  as 
thorough   and  complete   as   they   should   be. 

These  great  national  problems  are  not  for 
vour  professional  participation  or  military 
solution.  Your  guidepost  ?tands  out  like  a 
tenfold  beacon  in  the  night:  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

You  are  the  leaven  which  binds  tor-ether 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  From  your  ranks  come  the  sreat 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  in 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocsin 
sounds. 

The  long,  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  In  olive 
drab,  in  brown  khaki,  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thimder- 
Ing  tho.'=e  magic  words:  "Duty,  honor, 
country." 

P!l.\YS    FOR    PE.^CE 

This  (X'jCs  net  mean  that  you  are  war- 
mongers. On  the  contrary,  the  scldier  above 
all  other  people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars 
of  war.  But  always  in  our  ears  ring  the 
ominous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  'Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war." 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  eld  have  van- 
ished— tone  and  tint.  They  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witching 
melocly  of  faint  bugles  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  In 
the  evening  of  my  memory  always  I  come 
back  to  West  Point.  Always  there  echoes 
and  reechoes:     Duty,  honor,   country. 

Today  marks  my  f.nal  roUcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will 
be  of  the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 


ADJOURNAIENT 

Mr.  SMATHEFIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June 
22,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  21.  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvtce 

Charles  Edward  Rhetts,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Liberia. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  June  21. 1962: 

U.S.  Assay  Office 

John  P.  Bottl.  of  New  York,  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  US.  assay  office  at  New 
York.  N.Y. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till KSDW.  .Jim;  21.  I'.Hi'J 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bfiaard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  olTered  the  iolluAing  prayer: 

Hosea  14:  9:  The  nays  of  the  Lord  are 
riaht.  and  t^ie  just  shall  ualk  in  them. 

Eternal  God.  in  tliis  moment  of  prayer, 
may  our  lan.2uid  and  listless  spirits  be 
refreshed  and  renewed  by  Thy  divine 
spirit  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  high 
a:id  holy  mission  wiih  which  we  have 
been  entrusted. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  need 
to  be  rescued  from  those  rebellious  and 
re.sentful  moods  of  mind  and  heart  which 
tempt  us  to  r'-pudiate  and  resist  Thy 
wisdom  and  w  ill.  and  follow  the  paths  of 
our  own  choice. 

Grant  that  it  may  not  only  be  our 
hiyhe.3t  aspiration  and  rioblest  oblif^atiun 
but  our  most  sacred  privilege  and  su- 
preme delight  to  walk  in  the  ways  which 
Thou  h.i.-t  marked  out  for  us  and  to 
work  with  Thee  in  establishing  Thy 
kingdom  of  peace  upon  t'nis  earth. 

May  Thy  name  be  i^ionfied.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAJCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE    JUDICL\RY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  the  resolution  <  H. 
Res.  663)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  10.  1962, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  272  of  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Congres.!,  as  amended,  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  e»;perts,  special  counsel,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  neces'^ary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  raembers  and  employees  while 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administratioa. 

The  resolution  was  asrrced  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
WITHIN  CONTINGENT  FUND 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  694  1  authori/.uig  the  transltr  of 
certain  funds  within  the  contiiit;enl  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a.>k 
for  its  immediate  con:^ideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  liquidate  the  19G2  obligations  m.iy 
be  transferred,  within  the  c mtingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Ripre.'^cntativcs,  from  'Mis- 
cellaneous Items.  I960"',  to  Special  and  Se- 
lect Committees,  1962". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to   recon:i-ider   was  laid   on 
the  table. 


CALL  C  F  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.^e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll.  No.   122) 

Addonlzlo  Fiond  M.chet 

Aiford  Preliughuysen  Fowfli 

Aahiey  Clariand  Ri\1t:8 

Blatnlk  Cilenn  Riel.la.an 

Biitch  Ciray  Riley 

Breeding  Hoffman,  Mich  St  Germain 


Byrnes,  Wis.  Hnitfleld 

Ceiler  Horan 

Curtis.  Mass.  Lird.-sny 

Davis,  Teun.  L,''>ser 

Dawson  M:iddcn 


Saund 
Shcppard 
Smith,  Miss. 
S pence 

bfuLblcfleld 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  401 
Members  have  ans.vercd  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT   OF 
1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
.sidcration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  11222)  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  tlie 
Federal  Governir.ont,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Goveinment's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural cornmodi'ies  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
re.soui-ces.  and  for  other  purpose.^. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther con:-ideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  112.'32. 
with  Mr.  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  title  IV  of  the  bill 
was    considered    as    having    been    read. 
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The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment  to  title  I'V. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  png«  25.  line 

17.   strike   out   the    quota' ion    marks   follow- 
ing the  word  "farm." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cuninuttee  umendn.eir  .    Page  25,   line   18, 
Insert: 

"(e)  Any  part  of  any  f.  rm  feed  grain  acre- 
age allotment  on  which  'eed  grains  will  not 
be  pl.int'-d  and  which  is  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  the  county  .-ommittee  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  all<ament  to  such  farm 
and  may  be  reapi>ortlot.ed  by  the  county 
committee  to  other  farms  In  the  same  county 
receiving  allotmeiits  in  amounts  determined 
by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable on  the  basis  of  post  acreage  of  feed 
grains,  land.  lab<.T,  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  feed  g-alns.  crop  rotation 
5  radices  and  soil  and  o  her  physical  faclll- 
lle.'.  affecting  the  produciitn  (<f  feed  grains. 
H  all  of  the  allotted  acre  u'c  voluntarily  .■■ur- 
rendered  Is  not  nf-edcd  in  tlie  c  unty,  the 
county  committee  m;iy  sarrcndt-r  the  excess 
acreage  to  the  Slate  committee  to  be  used  fur 
the  same  purposes  ;i£  the  State  reserve  acre- 
age under  sub.sectlon  (  :>)  of  this  section. 
Any  allotment  releared  t  ndcr  this  provision 
shall  be  regirded  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
ll.shlng  future  allotments  as  having  been 
jilanted  on  the  farm  ai.d  in  the  counts  where 
the  release  was  m.ide  rather  than  on  the  farm 
and  In  the  county  to  winch  the  allotment 
was  transferred,  except  that  tills  shall  liot 
operate  to  make  the  farn  from  uhlch  the  al- 
lotment was  transTcrrcd  eligible  for  an  allot- 
ment as  ha'.ing  Teed  grains  plnnted  thereon 
during  the  base  period 

".^rrenge  relea.'^ed  uniler  thi'*  suiiset  lion 
shall  be  (  redited  \o  the  J.tate  in  detfrminlng 
future  allotmenUs.  The  producers  on  a  farm 
on  which  any  part  of  thr  farm  allotment  for 
feed  grains  is  released  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  or  on  a  farm  wliuse 
allotment  for  feed  grain;  Is  Increased  due  to 
reapportionment  to  such  fp.rm  of  allotments 
released  by  other  farm.s  under  this  subsec 
tion.  shall  not  be  eligible  fur  payments  under 
subsection  (b)  of  sect  on  360J  The  p-o- 
ducers  on  a  farm  on  waich  any  part  of  the 
f.irm  allotment  for  feed  grains  is  released 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  required 
to  divert  from  the  prcxluctlon  of  crops,  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the  acreage 
allotment  released,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  on  any  crop  produced  on  B\ich  acre- 
age unless  the  crop  is  d-slgnated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  one  which  is  not  in  surplus  supply 
If  permitted  to  bo  growr  or.  the  diverted  acre- 
age. Such  penalty  shnil  be  in  the  amount 
provided  in  section  360.  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposinon  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  'vi.sh  to  expi'pss  my 
profound  disgust  at  he  actions  of  cyni- 
cal advocates  of  h'.iY  price  supports  and 
riizid  crop  controls,  who  blandly  urse 
these  principles  for  all  farmeis  nnd  then 
proceed  to  exempt  :  rom  controls  their 
particular  friends  and  con.stitutents  by 
little  understood  ametidments  of  the  law. 
This  bill  is  honeyccmbod  with  such  ex- 
emption.s— either  adopted  or  proposed. 
They  are  the  follow! nji:  First,  authority 
m  the  Secretary  to  exempt  farmers  in 
.so-called  feed  deficit  areas:  second,  ex- 
emption of  farms  wi:h  a  feed  base  of  no 
more  than  40  acres;  third,  exemption  of 
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oats  and  silage  as  feed  grain  crops; 
fourth,  exemption  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
peanut,  and  tobacco  farmers  who  for 
some  reason  cannot  plant  or  harvest 
their  allotted  acres  of  these  other  privi- 
leged crops;  and  fifth,  finally  the  release 
and  reapportionment  provision  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  which  is 
designed  to  secure  increased  production 
in  a  limited  geographic  area  of  the  coun- 
tn.-.  I  now  speak  in  opp>osition  to  the 
reiea.se  and  reapportionment  laneuage 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  that  the  bill  will 
better  represent  a  pi'ogram  of  control 
and  reduction  of  Government  costs. 

I  address  myself  principally  to  urban 
area  Democrats  and  to  Democrats  from 
the  historically  great  Corn  Belt  Stales: 
Iowa.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mmnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  and 
to  those  Congres.^men  repre-entinp;  ru- 
ral areas  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
who  will  be  most  hurt  by  this  legislation 
if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted. 

These  exemptions  are  not  designed  for 
your  farmers  and  if  they  are  not  elim- 
inated your  farmers  will  be  locked  in 
a  collar  of  controls  and  farmers  else- 
where will  be  producing  to  iheir  maxi- 
mum capacity.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
these  preat  Corn  Belt  Slates  should  re- 
ceive equity  in  this  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  interest  because 
they  house  the  most  efficient  producers 
of  feed  grains. 

The  proposed  release  and  reapportion- 
ment provision  of  the  bill  is  designed 
to  help  big  farmers  in  areas  which  con- 
t.iin  many  part-time  farmers  and  mar- 
ginal farms.  It  permits  the  larcicr 
farmers  in  tho.se  areas  to  acouire  all  the 
acreage  they  want  in  complete  contra- 
vention of  the  control  aspects  of  the  bill 
and  m  dorouation  of  its  annotinced  cost 
reducing  justification.  The  language  is 
lifted  almost  vei'batim  from  the  cotton 
law  and  if  this  aspect  of  the  cotton  law- 
were  investigated  there  would  be  un- 
covei-ed  hundreds  of  Billie  Sol  Estes 
scandals,  governing  cotton  allotments, 
because  in  the  case  of  cotton  over  a  mil- 
lion acres  are  involved  compared  to  a 
mere  3.200  acres  utilized  in  the  Estes 
case.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Ar^riculture  to  conduct  an  investiFation 
of  this  aspect  of  the  cotton  law  and  I  am 
hopeful  he  will  pursue  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  re- 
fu'-e  to  adopt  this  proposed  release  and 
reapportionment  am^^ndment  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  feed  grain  law  in  order  that  we  do 
not  repeat  the  error  of  the  cotton  law 
which  invites  fraud  and  corruption. 

Mr  L.^ITA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri^e  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ws-e  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  concur  in  every- 
thinfT  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  H'.GFvl  has  said.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  as  a  member  of  the 
majoriiy  party  for  speakinc  out  as  a 
great  American  in  opi)osition  to  this  p:o- 
po.^ed  amendment. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  during  the  last 
sevei-al  weeks  about  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
case,  which  was  brought  about,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ade- 
quately pointed  out,  by  a  provision  sim- 
ilar to  this  in  the  cotton  acreage  law 
I  think  evei-y  Member  of  the  Hou.se  who 
wants     to     pi-event     similar     scandals 


throughout  the  United  States  should 
take  a  look  at  this  proposed  amendment, 
which  appears  on  page  25,  and  read  it 
carefully.  Let  me  read  just  the  first 
part  of  this  amendment  so  that  you  will 
understand  exactly  what  is  proposed. 
Beginning  on  line  18  it  states: 

Any  part  of  any  farm  feed  grain  acreage 
allotment  on  which  feed  grains  will  not  be 
planted  and  which  1:5  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  tiie  county  committee  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  allotment  to  such  farm  and  may  be 
reapportioned  by  tlie  county  committee  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  cotmty  receiving  al- 
1  tments  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  feed 
graiixs,  land.  lat)or.  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  feed  grains,  crop  rotation 
practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facil- 
ities affecting  the  production  of  feed  grains 

If  any  more  authority  is  granted  or 
needed,  I  would  hke  to  know  what  that 
might  be.  Under  this  language,  the 
county  committee  could  do  anything  it 
so  desired  with  these  allotments.  How 
ea.sy  it  would  be  for  another  Billie  Sol 
Estes  in  the  feed  grain  area  to  go  out  to 
a  farmer  and  convince  him  to  volun- 
tarily surrender  his  allotment  to  the 
county  committee.  The  county  commat- 
tee  could  then  turn  it  over  to  that  in- 
terested iiidividual.  I  am  not  saying 
that  would  happen,  but  I  am  saying  that 
it  could  happen.  When  you  passed  the 
language  which  permitted  Billie  Sol 
Estes  to  operate  as  he  did  in  cotton  acre- 
age allotments,  you  did  not  say  it  was 
going  to  happen,  but  somebody  on  this 
floor  should  have  said  it  could  happen. 
And  it  did  happen:  and  I  am  pomtine 
it  out.  if  this  amendment  prevails  it 
could  hapi.ien  in  certain  feed  gram  areas 
in  the  United  States.  I  say.  if  you  want 
to  prevent  tliis  from  happenmg.  then  de- 
feat this  an:;cnGment. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
just  made  another  refereiice  to  Billie 
Sol  Estes.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  the  Members  of  the  minority  plan 
to  use  the  name  of  Billie  Sol  Estes.  but 
I  would  say  to  them  I  do  not  know  what 
in  the  world  they  would  do  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Billie  Sol  Estes.  and  perhaps 
they  want  to  consider  makincr  him  an 
honorary  Member. 

My  friends,  this  amendment  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  by  which  these  al- 
leged irregularities  in  cotton  allotments 
occurred.  This  committee  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture simply  makes  in  order  a  provision 
for  the  operation  of  the  feed  grain  legis- 
lation proposed,  the  identical  provision 
that  we  have  in  the  law  with  ixrard  to 
cotton,  an  amendment  that  all  cotton 
growers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  endorsed  without  objection.  This 
would  simply  provide,  if  you  have  a 
quota  of  feed  grains  applicable  to  a 
county  and  if  a  particular  producer  does 
not  care  to  grow  his  share  of  that  quota, 
that  he  can  return  it  to  the  county  com- 
mittee for  reallocation. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chauman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Do  you 
not  think  that  this  violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  reducing  production?  If  a  man 
has  a  cotton  quota  and  he  does  not  want 
to  grow  it,  no  one  else  should  grow  it. 
Mr.  McSWEEN.  When  the  Secretary 
determines  the  production  that  is  neces- 
sary, I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
go  below  that  determination  and  I  think 
it  is  all  right  for  the  county  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  economy  to  grow  the 
amount  that  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined they  shall  grow. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  We  have 
quotas  in  cotton,  for  example,  and  we 
have  overproduction  and  we  have  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  this  stuff  abroad 
at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  8*2  cents 
a  pound.  One  more  question.  Do  you  not 
think  there  is  much  room  for  finagling 
in  a  situation  where  these  county  com- 
mittees acquire  the  allotments  of  farm- 
ers who  do  not  want  to  farm  and  as- 
sign them  to  other  farmers  in  the  area 
who  want  to  acquire  those  allotments, 
and  who  may  be  friends? 

Mr.      McSWEEN.       The      gentleman 
knows  that  there  is  room  for  finagling 
all  over  the  place  in  any  kind  of  legisla- 
tion any  time,  but  there  is  no  more  room 
for  finagling  here  than  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     Under  this 
amendment  one  farmer  could  not  sur- 
render his  acreage  to  the  committee  and 
move  clear  out  into  another  State. 
Mr.  McSWEEN.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     So  I  say 
there  will  be  some   finagling  as  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  local 
committee. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.     You  are  correct. 
Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POAGE.  The  Billie  Sol  Estes  case 
has  been  mentioned.  The  Billie  Sol  Estes 
case  resulted  from  moving  allotments 
allowed  under  the  law  from  one  State  to 
another.  This  prohibits  the  moving  of 
allotments  from  one  State  to  another 
and  does  not  increase  the  acreage  allot- 
ment in  any  county. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  It  would  first  be 
released  to  the  State  committee  before 
release  to  another  county  and  then  only 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Billie  Sol  Estes  case 
could  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  special  law  that  related  to  Gov- 
ernment seizure  of  property  under  con- 
demnation also  applied  to  transfers  to 
other  counties  and  other  States  and 
added  it  to  the  total  allotment  of  the  area 
to  which  it  was  moved. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  law  does  not  allow 
any  transfer  to  another  State. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Of  course,  that  is  cor- 
rect, except  for  the  procedure  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  did  not  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case 
come  about  under  the  identical  legisla- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 


nia is  trying  to  force  upon  us.  that  the 
allotment  has  to  stay  in  the  individuals 
name? 

Mr.  McSV/EEN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  I  thank  him  for 
bringing  ou'  that  fact. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DENT.  Would  it  not  be  beneficial 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  surrender- 
ing his  allotment  or  his  acreage  if  that 
surrendered  acreage  were  kept  out  of 
production  rather  than  to  let  it  be 
exchanged'.' 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  But  the  county  is  en- 
titled to  a  certain  allotment. 

Mr.  DENT.  What  would  be  the  case  if 
the  quota  set  by  the  Secretary  results 
in  surplus  and  the  farmer  relinquishes 
the  acreage  without  reducing  the  amount 
of  acreage  which  is  in  quota?  I  support 
the  Eientleman's  amendment,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  safeguards. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1958  this  Congress 
passed  legislation  which  would  permit 
the  poolinL;  of  allotments,  all  types  of 
allotments.  That  was  done  because  so 
many  of  these  bm  projects  are  being 
constructed  over  the  country,  the  new 
highway  system  is  benm  built,  and  in 
addition  many  dams  and  otlier  Federal 
projects  as  well.  Whole  farms  have 
been  taken  out  of  cultivation.  In  those 
instances  where  a  farmer  lost  his  entire 
farm  or  a  con.siderable  acreage  thereof, 
because  of  a  big  dam  or  other  project 
he  could  put  the  acreage  he  had  for  cot- 
ton or  other  basic  crops  into  cultivation 
in  .some  other  location.  He  could  buy 
another  farm,  and  operate  that  new 
farm,  or  he  could  lease  the  acreage. 
That  is  the  situation  that  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  Bilhe  Sol  Estes  case 
where  whole  farms  were  taken  out 
by  virtue  of  a  Government  project. 
The  allotments  wcro  moved  from  Okla- 
homa all  the  way  down  to  the  southern 
part  of  Texas  to  a  farm  down  there  that 
he  never  operated  himself  personally  at 
all,  but  transferred  his  richt  under  that 
allotment  over  to  Billie  Sol  Estes.  That 
situation  is  entirely  different  from  what 
we  are  considfring  here. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will 
stipulate  that  there  is  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference  between  the  law  that 
Billie  Sol  Estes  violated  and  this  law 
But  the  principle  and  the  opportunity 
for  fraud  are  identical. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  let  me  proceed. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  If  we  want 
to  avoid  a  scandal  in  feed  ^rain.s  we  will 
not  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  ^'entlcman  has 
had  his  5  minutes,  now  let  me  an.swer 
his  question.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Haoen  1 
is  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  He  is  hiuhly  re- 
garded by  the  members  of  the  committee 
He  is  one  who  has  opposed  our  reappor- 
tionment  legislation  all   the   wav   down 


the  line  In  the  case  of  cotton  the  al- 
lotments would  remain  at  home  and  not 
move  across  State  lines. 

That  IS  the  whole  situation. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  a  sen.se 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  We  are 
among  the  most  eflTicient  cottongrowers 
in  the  United  States  and  want  a  laruer 
opportunity  to  produce. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
against  relca.sc  and  reapportionment  on 
cotton,  and  has  foucht  it  consistently. 
He  is  opposed  to  it  m  connection  with 
this  feed  gram  proposal. 

You  folks  that  come  from  the  Midwest 
can  keep  your  feed  urains  at  home.  You 
can  turn  unused  allotments  over  to  the 
county  committee,  who  could  place  the 
acreage  in  the  hands  of  someone  wlio 
has  the  equipment  and  the  ability  and 
wants  to  plant  feed  grains.  If  they  do 
not  desire  to  plant  it  within  the  county 
it  could  be  moved  to  the  State  commit- 
tee for  redistribution  m  some  other  pait 
of  the  State.  It  would  keep  the  allot- 
ments at  home,  and  it  will  insure  you  of 
the  income  that  may  arise  from  plant- 
ins  them.  It  is  a  great  law.  It  kept  our 
cotton  land  at  home.  Our  cotton  acre- 
age has  been  moving  away  too  fast.  The 
same  situation  will  prevail  with  respect 
to  feed  grams. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  cen- 
tleman  finm  Oklahoma. 

Mr  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  contend  you  could  not  move  from 
northwest  Texas.  700  miles  to  south- 
eastern Texas  under  this  law? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  could  be  dune  by 
the  State  ASC  committee  aftt-r  re- 
ceiving such  allotments  from  counties 
who  did  not  wish  to  plant  them.  First 
you  give  the  opportunity  to  the  feed 
grain  growers  if  they  want  to  plant  that 
allotment,  but  the  man  who  transferred 
it  retains  the  allotment  himself  on  his 
farm.  It  belongs  to  him  and  to  that 
particular  farm. 

Mr.  BELCHER  But  the  county  com- 
mittee may  surrender  the  excess  acreage 
to  the  State  committee? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  In  a  situation  of 
that  kind  they  may  do  that  when  there 
are  no  feed-grain  growers  within  that 
county  who  wi.sh  to  grow  that  acreage. 
In  that  event  they  can  transfer  it  to  the 
State  committee  for  redistribufon  with- 
in the  State, 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Seven  hundred  miles 
within  one  State'' 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Within  that  State. 
Mr.     BELCHER.     Would     700     miles 
away  be  home' 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  It  would  be  across  some  of  the.se 
States,  but  it  can  be  done  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  They  could  move  the  acreage 
over  to  Austin  for  redistribution  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
ui  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  surprised  that 
there  is  any  opposition  to  this  committee 
amendment,  because  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  grain  produc- 
ers what  we  have  done  for  cotton.  It 
will  not  break  my  heart  if  the  amend- 
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mcnt  is  not  agreed  to.  However,  let  me 
say  that  the  cotton  turrcnder  and  re- 
ai^portionment  provision  has  operated 
successfully  and  wel  ,  absolutely  and 
comi'letely  free  from  any  sort  of  scandal. 
BiUie  Sol  Estes  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  program.  It  has  been  administered 
by  county  committees  throughout  the 
whole  cotton-growing  area  of  this  vast 
Nation  of  ours.  I  have  not  heard  of  one 
complaint  or  one  suggestion  of  any  cor- 
ruption in  any  of  the  county  offices.  If 
it  has  operated  well  for  cotton,  every- 
thing indicat^^s  it  will  operate  well  for 
feed  grain. 

The  Billie  Sol  E.stes  matter  came  about 
becau.se  property  had  been  seized  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  There  was 
some  legal  chicanery  earned  on,  which 
was  involved,  and  is  now  being  tested  in 
the  courts.  To  bring  th.at  up  in  this  de- 
bate is  absolutely  extraneous.  It  lias  no 
place  here. 

I  appeal  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  stand  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  approve  the  amendment 
that   has  been  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  \  ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE  I  want  to  ix)int  out  th.it 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
transfers  are  made  not  of  allotments,  as 
such,  but  only  the  r;ght  to  plant  for  1 
year.  The  Billie  Sol  Estes  case,  of  course, 
prows  out  of  the  transfer  of  allotments 
which  gives  him  the  -ight  to  plant  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  o'  New  Jir.sey.  Mr. 
Chairm.m.  u:ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   New   Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jenscy.  I 
like  this  stay-at-hom  •  tluory.  I  am  go- 
in;?  to  support  the  amendment. 

1  would  like  to  see  it  applied  sometime 
to  nidu.stry.  Let  Arkansas  keep  its  cot- 
ton and  let  us  keep  oar  industry. 

Mr.  C00U:Y.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  a.^k 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  \ield  to  thr  gentle- 
man frc^m  California. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Califurnia.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  t  lat  the  chairman 
should  be  surprised  at  the  opposition. 
There  were  at  least  15  votes  against  this 
proposal  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Eleven,  I  am  told. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.     I  stand 
corrected.    Eleven.     Well,  that  was  for- 
midable opixjsition. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Which  means  it  was 
adojned  by  a  2-to-j  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  There  are 
.some  minority  memters  who  feel  that  11 
is  at  least  .some  oppcsition.  and  the  gen- 
tleman stated  surprise  that  there  was 
opposition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Would  not  this 
amendment  assure  that  there  will  be 
maximum  production  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  tremendous  surplus? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  no.  It  is  only  sur- 
render to  the  county  comm.ittee  and  re- 
allocation to  some  other  farmer  in  the 
county.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Was  there  any 
consideration  given  in  the  committee  to 
the  proposal  to  put  a  penalty  upon  any 
attempt  to  sell  an  allotment  or  inter- 
e.st  in  an  allotment  separate  from  the 
land;  in  other  words,  to  give  any  com- 
pensation for  or  to  accept  any  compensa- 
tion for  an  allotment  divorced  from  the 
land  to  which  it  was  assigned? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  cannot  possibly 
happen  under  the  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  there  be 
any  harm  done  in  making  it  a  penal  of- 
fen.se  to  carry  on  that  kind  of  a  trans- 
action? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  transfer  my 
allotment  to  yuu.  I  cannot  sell  it  to  you. 
I  cannot  sell  it  and  earmark  it  to  you. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But.  under  this 
provision  .some  attempts  might  be  made, 
which  were  outlined  as  likely  to  happen, 
to  pa.ss  some  kind  of  consideration  to  a 
county  committeeman  to  get  an  assign- 
ment direct  to  another  producer.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  a  provision  against  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  that  should  happen, 
that  would  result  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  Federal  penitentiary. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  would  be  as 
to  a  payment  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Can  that  be  so  as  to  a  payment 
to  a  previous  owner  of  the  allotment  for 
his  influence  with  the  committee  to  get 
that  transfer? 

Mr  COOLEY.  The  previous  owner  has 
no  influence  over  the  committee  over  this 
allotment,  and  I  have  never  known  of 
a  corrui)t  act  taking  place. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  amu-scd  by 
the  repeated  att<?mpts  by  the  majority 
party  in  their  efforts  to  pin  the  label  of 
■obstructionist"  on  the  Republicans. 
The  apparent  basis  for  this  is  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Sorkin  last  September. 

On  yesterday  the  dLstinguished  ma- 
jority leader  stated  in  effect  that  Re- 
publicans met  secretly  to  work  out 
strategy  to  oppo.se  the  Democratic  farm 
bill.  First  of  all.  I  feel  we  should  set 
the  record  straight  on  just  what  farm 
bill  the  Republicans  were  to  oppose,  for 
on  September  11.  1961,  the  date  of  the 
Sorkin  letter,  there  was  no  farm  bill 
before  Congress,  the  1961  Agriculture  Act 
had  been  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  8. 1961.  and  the  1962  farm 
bill  was  still  just  a  gleam  in  Dr.  Walter 
Cochranes  eye  as  it  was  not  introduced 
untilJanuar>-31,  1962. 

With  reference  to  secret  meetings  of 
high-level  Republicans,  I  had  assumed  it 
was  proper  for  party  officials  of  either 
party  to  meet  without  advance  notice,  or 
an  invitation  to  the  other  and  I  would 
imagine  that  many  meetings  have  been 
held  with  reference  to  this  bill  by  the 
majority  party  leaders:  in  fact,  I  think 
there  were  a  few  yesterday  right  here 


on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  I  am  certain 
members  of  the  Repubhcan  Party  were 
not  invited,  nor  did  they  expect  an  invi- 
tation. The  feeble  attempts  to  evade 
the  responsibility  for  the  Estes  scandal 
arc  amusing,  but  interesting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  well  to  re- 
cite some  of  the  highlights  which  have 
been  disclosed  thus  far  by  the  press,  the 
att^orncy  general  of  Texas.  Will  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  N.  Battle  Hales,  an  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture 
Both  Mr.  Will  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hales  are 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  followed  the  Estes 
case  closely,  and  I  do  know  to  which 
party  Mr.  Estes  belongs.  Regardless  of 
party  affiliation,  those  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing chould  be  exposed  and  dealt  with 
accordingly,  but  the  record  should  show 
that  Estes  was  a  leading  Democrat  in 
the  State  of  Texas  and  was  one  time  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
which  shows  a  picture  on  Estes'  wall 
having  been  autographed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Estes  was  also  given  a  gold  engraved  cer- 
tificate for  his  great  monetary  contribu- 
tion to  the  Democratic  Party.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  good  Democratic  friends 
should  turn  their  backs  on  Mr.  Estes  now 
and  use  him  in  an  effort  to  put  through 
this  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Billie  bragged  to  his 
friends,  "I'll  call  Orville  and  if  he  can't 
l.elp.  III  call  Lyndon,  and  if  he  can't  help 
111  call  Jack."  This  is  also  stated  in  this 
week's  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Cer- 
tainly tlie  members  of  the  majority  party 
should  not  now  turn  their  backs  on  Bil]:e 
There  have  been  n:any  inferences 
about  influence,  but  lets  take  a  look  at 
the  facts  now  available  concerning  the 
Estes  case.  Billie  would  not  settle  for 
any  former  members  of  the  USDA  be- 
cause he  knew  that  if  he  wanted  favors 
lie  must  deal  directly  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  power  and  those  who  occupied 
key  positions.  The  list  will  certainly 
grow,  but  do  not  forget  Billie's  close 
friends. 

Mr.  HOE'VEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOE'VEN.  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  18.  1962.  is  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Fred  Ferris,  of  UPI,  reporting 
on  a  tele\ision  interview  with  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  of  the  United  States 
on  issues  and  answers,  when  the  Attor- 
ney General  stated: 

The  administration  has  got  to  t.ake  the 
rcsfxjnsibility  for  tlie  BiUie  Sol  Estes  niaH€r. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  we 
might  also  refer  to  the  five  persons  in 
this  administration  who  have  departed 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
scandal.  Included  is  Dr.  James  T. 
Ralph,  an  Assistant  SccretaiT  of  Agri- 
culture until  recently:  Mr.  Emory  E,  Ja- 
cobs. Deputy  Administrator  in  Charge 
of  Cotton  Allotments:  William  Morris, 
Jacob's  assistant:  Jerry  Holleman,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  Wil- 
liam Mattox.  Texas  ASCS  official. 
These  are  some  of  Billie's  friends  who 
are  no  longer  with  the  USDA. 
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Let  me  remind  you,  too,  about  Mr.  Es- 
tes  being  appointed  to  the  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Council  Committee  after  he  had 
paid  a  fine  of  $48,000  as  a  penalty  for 
overplanting  his  cotton  allotment.  It 
also  takes  something  to  persuade  De- 
partment officials  to  permit  continued 
expansion  of  grain  storage  facilities  with 
a  completely  inadequate  warehouse 
bond.  It  takes  something  to  obtain 
3.123  acres  of  cotton  allotments  from 
farmers  in  Georgia.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  which  would  net  Estes  between 
$500,000  and  $600,000  a  year.  It  takes 
something  to  have  a  device  declared  il- 
legal—as were  the  cotton  allotments 
transfers— and  then  subsequently  have 
this  action  rescinded. 

We  are  talking  about  cotton  allot- 
ments, and  this  amendment  merely 
makes  it  easier  for  the  Estes-type  opera- 
tion to  continue,  because  under  the  cot- 
ton law  you  have  to  go  to  the  farmers. 
In  Oklahoma  Estes  had  two  ASCS  con- 
tacts who  went  out  and  contacted  farm- 
ers for  Mr.  Estes.  They  were  paid  so- 
called  'finders'  fees"  of  over  $7,000.  but 
strangely  they  were  not  punished  for 
this,  but  only  suspended  for  a  period  of 
2  weeks  without  pay.  Yet,  under  this 
proposed  amendment  one  would  not 
have  to  go  to  the  farmer  any  more,  but 
would  go  to  the  ASCS  office,  and  it  would 
be  taken  care  of  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  aro  just  a  few  of 
the  highlights  which  should  be  brought 
out.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Freeman  has  had  only  one  press 
conference  on  the  Esles  case  in  a  period 
of  80  days.  If  anyone  wants  to  discuss 
the  Estes  case,  let  us  arrange  the  time 
and  place,  but  let  us  not  attempt  to  shift 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  deference  to 
the  entertainers  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — and  I  am  not  trying  to  reflect  on 
anyone — about  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  is- 
sue. I  think  we  should  get  that  straight. 
This  amendment  has  no  relation  to  the 
Estes  manipulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  there  is  absolutely 
none.  The  Estes  acreage  was  not  ob- 
tained through  this  type  of  an  amend- 
ment in  the  cotton  law.  The  Govern- 
ment in  some  instances  had  moved  into 
various  other  producing  areas  and 
through  eminent  domain  procedures 
acquired  farms  which  had  cotton  allot- 
ments. In  acquiring  those  farms,  the 
law  provided  that  the  farmer  whose  farm 
was  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  highways,  flood  control  works,  et 
cetera,  could  move  his  allotment  to  any 
other  county  or  State  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 
As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  some 
farms  through  this  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, acreage  was  moved  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  by  Mr.  Estes. 

The  amendment  before  the  House  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that  sort 
of  situation.  The  amendment  before  the 
House  confines  the  acreage  strictly  to  the 
county  in  which  the  acreage  is  now.  will 
be  next  year,  and  the  next  and  the  next. 
Not  one  single  acre  of  it  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  county.  No  individual  farmer 
can  acquire  the  acreage  from  a  farmer 


who  wishes  to  surrender.  He  cannot  do 
it.  The  acreage  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  county  ASC  committee.  The  county 
ASC  committee  redistributes  that  acre- 
age in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
distribute  the  original  allotments  to  the 
county.  Tlnat  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  has 
worked  very  well  under  the  cotton  law. 

I  cannot  understand  why  those  who 
have  feed  grains  in  their  areas  are  not 
interested  in  having  such  an  amendment 
for  the  benefit  of  their  farmers.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  fair  amendment. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  read  from 
the  amendment  and  then  will  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  not  care  to  cor- 
rect his  statement. 

If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  voluntarily 
surrendered  is  not  needed  In  the  county,  the 
county  may  surrender  the  excess  acreage 
to  the  state  committee  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  accept  that  cor- 
rection. That  is  ti-ue  under  the  cotton 
law.  But  it  goe.s  to  the  State  committee 
and  they  cannot  move  one  acre  of  it 
beyond  the  State.  It  is  redistributed  in 
the  State  which  made  the  history. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Distrib- 
uted, but  under  administrative  discre- 
tion: is  that  not  correct 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Of  cour.^^e.  it  is 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  And  this 
permits  the  opportunity  for  collusion  and 
fraud. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No  It  has  to  go 
back  from  the  State  committee  down  to 
the  county  committees  and  the  county 
committees  distribute  it 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  uu>n- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  the  absence  of 
this  amendment  will  there  be  any  way 
by  which  a  county  can  save  an  allot- 
ment of  land  that  is  flooded  by  a  new  res- 
ervoir or  by  a  new  wateished  lake  or 
taken  out  of  cultivation  by  reason  of 
some  large  highway  development? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  has  a  thing  m  the  world  to 
do  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  high- 
way purposes,  or  acrcace  that  has  been 
flooded  out  due  to  flood  disa.ster.  There 
is  no  relationship. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  What  would  be 
the  situation  then  under  which  the  land 
could  not  be  planted  and  under  which 
it  became  necessary  to  surrender  the  al- 
lotment that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  purely  an  op- 
tional matter  with  the  man  who  has 
earned  the  history  on  the  farm.  It  is 
purely  optional. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  land  is  taken  for 
public  purposes  under  the  rmht  of  emi- 
nent domain,  the  farmer  can  take  the 
acreage  to  another  farm.  And  that  is 
exactly  the  case  with  the  Bilhe  Sol  Eslcs 
incident,  which  is  not  involved  here. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Certainly. 


Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  land  is  taken  un- 
der the  ritrht  of  eminent  domain,  or  is 
flooded  by  a  reservoir  or  for  some  rea.son 
hke  that,  the  owner  of  the  land  is  prop- 
erly paid  for  his  land:  why  should  he 
be  paid  something  extra  by  way  of  an 
acreatie  allotment? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Because  he  is  not 
paid  for  the  value  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
compensated  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and  that  compensation  should 
cover  the  reasonable  value  of  the  land, 
which  includes  its  productive  value  and 
his  value  as  it  is  u.sed  for  agricultural 
production. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Let  us  a.'i.sume  the 
gentleman's  a.ssumption  to  be  correct 
The  fact  remains  that  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Hou.se  has  no  relation- 
ship to  that  situation  what.soever.  In 
order  to  reach  the  problem  which  the 
gentleman  sugcests  we  would  have  to 
have  an  entirely  new  proposal  on  this 
floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  I  Mr.  Aber- 
NETUY  I  has  exiiired 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pendmt;  amendment  clo.se  m  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  wa.';  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas   I  Mr 
Avery  1. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
merely  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  an  effort 
to  restore  harmony  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle.  Would  it  not  be  much  simpler 
just  to  accept  an  amendment  sinking 
out  this  whole  feed  grain  section''  Then 
he  would  not  need  to  concern  himself 
over  these  amendments  to  that  section 
Mr  COOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  uenlleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Loui.siana  1  Mr.  McSweenI  would 
be  happy  with  an  arrangement  like  that, 
and  I  can  assure  him  there  would  be  a 
lot  of  supijort  for  that  type  of  amend- 
ment on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  Do  not 
say  any  more  that  R('i)ublicans  do  not 
want  to  be  helpful,  because  we  do.  Let 
us  strike  thi'  entire  section,  then  the 
gentleman  will  not  have  to  take  issue 
with  his  Democratic  colleagues. 

I  want  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to 
ihe  chairman  for  placing  m  the  Recokd 
last  nmht  tiu-.se  various  and  sundry 
amendnn'iils  that  would  bo  offered  to 
the  bill  loday.  I  tliink  tliey  iniuht  be 
paiaplua.si'd  as  th.>  .script.  On  paue 
11225  you  will  find  the  .>^cripl  for  today, 
because  these  \\\v  Wv  am  iidments  that 
are  to  be  olTered  and  to  bt'  accepted  t'V 
thr  chaiiinan 

My  queslu,>n  l.^  this,  and  I  should  like 
to  direct  this  to  th«  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Why  and  when  did  tlie."-.- 
amendments  leeome  lucessary''  I  re- 
call   vcrv   vividiv    the    ch;.in>inn    of    lli'" 
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committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr,  Po/iGE.  appearii\g  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  supporting 
this  bill  and  telling  us  it  was  a  very  fine 
bill,  it  was  in  the  test  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  it  had  been  developed  by  the 
committee,  an1  that  the  committee 
would  stand  behind  it.  Why  did  these 
amendments  become  necessary?  Can 
the  gentleman  respond  to  that?  Why 
did  these  amendments  become  necessary 
when  just  2  weeks  ago  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  trie  chairman  told  us 
that  this  bill  had  been  carefully  devel- 
oped, it  was  a  good  bill,  and  should  be 
passed?  Now  you  are  retreating  from 
every  principal  prevision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  said  this  was  a 
good  bill.  I  said  we  had  received  no  help 
from  the  minority.  I  am  frank  to  say  we 
are  trying  to  improve  the  bill.  We  think 
the.se  amendments  that  will  be  offered. 
from  pages  25  to  47,  all  of  them,  would 
improve  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  BROWN.     Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield  for  a  quick  ob.servation'' 
Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN.  I  would  just  like  to  have 
the  House  remembi?r  that  when  I  spoke 
on  the  rule  on  this  bill  I  warned  at  that 
time  that  amendmmts  would  be  offered 
from  the  commitU-e.  or  with  the  sup- 
l>ort  of  the  committee,  in  order  to  get 
this  bill  passed,  thst  the  bill  would  then 
go  to  conference,  following  which  would 
be  reinserted  in  the?  bill  all  of  the  dan- 
t;erous  provisions,  the  objectionable 
provisions,  of  the  0]iginal  bill  as  it  came 
out  of  the  Agriculttre  Committee.  That 
IS  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen,  you 
can  be  sure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
here  really  boils  down  to  this,  that  if  a 
farmer  has  a  feed  grain  allotment  and 
does  not  wish  to  plant  it,  should  that 
acreage  be  idled  in  that  year,  or  should 
It  be  transferred  over  to  someone  else? 
You  know  we  have  a  terrific  surplus  on 
hand  that  we  would  like  to  draw  down. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  make 
an  estimate  of  how  much  should  be  pro- 
duced during  the  year.  Should  this  full 
production  be  continued  no  matter  what, 
or  should  a  person  who  voltmtarily  does 
not  produce  all  that  his  farm  would  be 
allotted  that  year  just  idle  his  acreage, 
so  that  we  would  draw  c.own  that  much 
more  on  the  surplus? 

This  is  really  what  it  boils  down  to. 
Do  we  want  to  draw  down  more  of  the 
surplus  within  a  year  than  the  Secretaiy 
has  estimated  as  a  national  allotment? 
If  we  want  to  do  that,  we  know  it  will 
mean  a  great  savings  to  the  taxpayers  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  storage  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  Any  tiling  we  can  possibly  do  to  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  sui-pluses  will 
save  the  taxpayers  money  on  storage 
rosts  This  is  the  choice  we  have  before 
us  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
11  lunst  the  cnmmillep  amendment,  be- 
e,>u^e  I  feel  if  we  continually  give  loop- 
holes and  loopholes  and  loopholes  in  a 
lull,  it  will  be  just  like  a  tax  law,  the  more 
loopholes  there  are  the  more  has  to  be 
added  to  the  burden  of  those  who  do  not 
get  that  loophole. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Is  the  allotment 
or  the.  amount  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  necessary  national 
amount  of  production:  and  if  it  is  not 
used  would  it  not  endanger  the  amount 
that  we  ought  to  produce  as  a  nation. 
Mr.  QUIE.  No,  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  amount  of  surpliis  we  have  on 
hand  of  feed  grains,  there  will  be  no 
danger  to  the  amount  that  might  be  cut 
off  our  own  producers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  knowledgeable  on  the 
subject  of  cotton  allotments.  A  short 
time  ago,  I  was  in  a  Mexican  border 
town.  I  noticed  a  number  of  very  ex- 
pensive new  homes,  homes  that  we  would 
place  in  the  very  expensive  category.  So 
I  talked  to  one  of  these  individuals  who 
had  built  such  a  home.  I  said,  "How 
did  you  build  this?"  He  said,  "This  is 
through  the  generosity  of  you  Ameri- 
cans. You  have  limited  your  cotton  pro- 
duction and  we  have  taken  your  pro- 
duction and  planted  it  in  Mexico.  We 
now  are  producing  so  much  cotton  here 
that  this  port  has  become  the  largest 
cotton  exporting  port  in  the  world." 

Under  this  program.  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  have  we,  in  effect, 
gone  beyond  the  business  of  transferring 
cotton  allotments  between  one  county 
and  another  in  a  certain  State  or  be- 
tween one  State  and  another?  Have  we 
in  reality  transferred  our  cotton  quotas 
to  foreign  countries' 

Mr  COOLEY.  That  argument  has 
been  made  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  not  arguing  the  point. 
I  am  asking  ttic  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  we  reduce  our 
production  here  of  some  commodity,  they 
increase  production  of  the  same  com- 
modity abroad.  Wc  have  no  control  over 
that.  But  we  do  protect  our  own  do- 
mestic growers  and  just  last  week  we 
passed  a  bill  protecting  the  people  of  this 
country  along  the  line  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to. 

Mr.  KYL.  Are  your  cotton  farmers 
satisfied  and  prosperous  with  the  pres- 
ent cotton  situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  are  satisfied  with 
the  program  and  at  the  moment  they 
enjoy  a  stability  in  prices  that  they  would 
not  enjoy  if  we  did  not  have  the  pro- 
gram. • 

Mr.  KYL.  Why  have  we  had  this 
rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  cotton 
gins  and  the  resulting  unemployment  in 
such  areas? 

Mr  COOLEY.  Bix^auso  we  have  b«'on 
reducing  the  acreage . 

Mr.  KYL  And  while  you  i-educe  the 
acreage  in  North  Carolina,  I  notice  the 
Dt^partment  of  Agrlcultui-e  flguiTs  also 
increased  your  surplus  production— not 
pi-oduction— but  surplus  production  of 
feed  grains  last  year  by  682.000  tons;  is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  You  mean,  increased 
that  much? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics  show. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  increased,  last 
year? 

Mr.  KYL.  Between  1959  and  1960 
crop  year  and  the  1960  and  1961  crop 
yar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  last  year  we  were  actually  de- 
clared a  deficit  area.  We  did  not  have 
enough  there  to  feed  our  own  hvestock. 

Mr.  KYL.  According  to  the  statistics 
now,  you  are  producing  208,000  tons  of 
feed  grain  in  surplus  beyond  your  con- 
sumption needs  in  the  State. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  got  those  figures  from. 

Mr.  KYL.  These  figures  are  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  they  are  related 
to  what  year? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  date  is  from  the  farm 
economics  division.  March  14,  1962,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iiizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  CooLEY'l. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  desire  to  argue  the  question  further 
than  to  ask  that  the  House  sustain  the 
committee  and  adopt  the  amendment 
which  has  been  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley  '  there 
were^ayes  114.  noes  96. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chan- 
appointed  as  t<?llers  Mr.  Hoeven  and  Mr. 
Gathings. 

The  Committ.ee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
147.  noes  125. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  27.  line  10.  before  the  language  in- 
sert "Sec    360e  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Page  39,  line  29.  strike     treatment."  "  and 

insert  "treatment  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  ;^9  line  22.  insert: 

"Sir  360k  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  tius  part,  in  any  feed  deficit 
area  in  which  the  Secretary  deterinlnes  di 
tluil  the  npphciUioii  of  the  provisions  of  tins 
Alt  would  result  in  hardship  to  pri>ducers 
in  s\Kh  urea  would  vnidxily  increase  the  prue 
of  Iced  rrains  ui  s\icli  »triM\  relatise  to  other 
urea.s  .uul  would  disrupt  nurmul  farmir.g 
priicticc.s  m  s\irh  ivrc.v  and  (2i  that  the  ex- 
ception prividod  by  thi.«  section  would  not 
impair  the  ettcctl\e  operation  of  tins  Act, 
he  may  provide  la  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  prescribe  that  no  farm 
marketing  quota  (that  Is.  production  on  the 
acreage    allotmeiu )     for    any    cmp    of    feed 
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^ains  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm  In 
such  area.  If  the  acreage  of  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the  farm  base 
acreage  determined  for  the  farm.  If  the 
Secretary  so  provides.  (1)  for  the  p\irposes 
of  section  360h,  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  farm  base  acreage.  (lU  the  land- 
use  provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be  in- 
applicable to  the  farm,  (liii  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  and  (iv)  the  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote  in  any  ref- 
erendum on  marketing  quotas  for  such  crop." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  io  the  committee  amendment. 
This  is  the  so-called  deficit  areas  amend- 
ment. The  map  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI,  showed  you 
the  other  day  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  States  that  are  deficit.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  total  amount  of  re- 
duction in  production  will  be  put  on  the 
13  Midwest  States  of  the  Union.  You 
can  look  at  the  map  and  see  how  this 
applies. 

On  the  first  day  of  debate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley),  in- 
serted a  table  showin^j  the  effect  of  the 
25-acre  exemption,  and  then  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven  1 ,  pointed 
to  the  map  here  illustrating  his  point  of 
view  on  the  deficit  area  amendment. 

Now,  what  this  means  is  that  of  the 
25  million  acres  that  the  Department  has 
indicated  to  you  it  is  estimated  that  we 
must  idle  to  reduce  production  of  feed 
grains,  it  will  be  limited  to  those  States 
which  are  in  black  and  red.  The  rest, 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
not  be  producing  any  surplus  in  that 
area,  as  the  indication  was  in  the  pre- 
vious years,  would  be  exempted.  That 
means  that  the  Midwest  will  take  the 
complete  reducion  in  acres. 

Under  the  estimate  of  the  Department 
under  the  original  bill,  each  farmer  was 
supposed  to  take  a  reduction  of  between 
20  and  25  percent  of  his  acres.  That 
means  that  those  remaining  farmers 
after  the  deficit  areas  amendment  is 
adopted  will  have  to  take  a  reduction  of 
something  like.  I  imagine.  35  percent  of 
their  acres.  And,  those  of  us  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the 
ether  States  that  are  so-called  surplus 
States  can  imagine  what  that  will  do 
to  our  farmers  to  have  to  take  something 
like  a  35-percent  reduction  in  feed  grain 
acres.  Mind  you.  if  you  were  a  farmer 
who  was  feeding  all  of  his  feed  grains  to 
his  livestock,  supposing  you  were  feed- 
m:::  about  60  acres  of  feed  grains  to  your 
livestock  in  one  of  the  surplus  States 
like  Minnesota,  you  would  be  cut  back  35 
percent  of  the  amount  of  acres  you  pro- 
duce and  have  to  go  out  and  buy  a  like 
amount  of  feed  grain  for  the  balance. 
But.  take  a  deficit  State  like  Tennessee. 
The  farmer  who  also  had  60  acres  of  feed 
praiivs.  feeding  it  to  his  livestock,  he 
would  not  have  to  reduce  one  acre. 

Well,  some  may  say,  "That  is  good. 
My  farmers  are  exempted."  I  say  to 
you  it  really  is  not  an  exemption.  Your 
"farmers  will  be  limited  to  the  average 
production  in  1959  and  1960.  Let  me 
cite  an  example,  if  a  boy  was  in  the  serv- 
ice and  the  father  kept  more  of  his  land 
in  grass  production  during  those  2  years 

and  when  the  boy  came  out  of  the  sei  vice 


wanting  to  go  into  feed  grain  production 
for  their  hog  and  cattle  operation,  they 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  it.  They 
would  be  limited  to  the  1959  to  1960  aver- 
age. If  they  produced  over  that,  they 
would  be  subject  to  a  penalty,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  bill,  and  they  would 
not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  a  referen- 
dum. So,  can  you  imagine  anything  so 
unfair?  It  is  unfair  to  the  peopl*^  of  the 
Midwest  who  have  the  complete  draw 
on  surpluses  taken  from  their  acres  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  people  in  the 
deficit  areas  because  they  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  production  they  had  in  1959 
to  1960  and  still  get  the  marketing  pen- 
alties and  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  side  one  is 
on,  one  cannot  come  out  on  this  one 
which,  again,  provides  another  loophole 
being  put  into  a  law,  which  under  man- 
datory controls  one  is  trying  to  make  a 
program  work  where  the  Government 
tells  each  farmer  how  to  iiin  his  farm. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  things 
that  hurt  any  feed  program.  It  is  going 
to  damace  this  one  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  work. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
mi.sundprstandm^  if  we  let  that  one 
statement  of  the  t^ontleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  QriEl  stand.  The  gentleman 
says  that  in  a  deficit  State  the  farmers 
would  not  be  cut  in  acreage  under  this 
bill,  and  a  farmer  in  a  surplus  State 
would  be  cut.  Is  it  not  true  that 
throunh  using  the  1959  to  1960  base  year 
that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  where 
we  had  1,877.000  tons  of  deficit  in  1959 
to  1960  reduced  to  469.000  tons  in  1960 
to  1961,  that  the  difference  between 
those  tv.-o  figures  is  approximately 
1.412  000  tons,  which  would  be  reduced 
to  the  farmers  because  it  goes  back  to 
the  previous  year  base? 

Mr.  QUIE,  There  would  be  an  auto- 
matic cut  in  some  individuals'  base.  If 
they  did  not  produce  as  much  is  1959  to 
196b  as  they  produced  in  1961  to  1962, 
the  cut  would  be  automatic  and  they 
would  have  a  penalty  placed  again.st 
them  if  they  produced  more  than  that. 
Further,  th'^y  would  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  referendum 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Cb.airman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qcie', 
docs  not  want  to  leave  the  wrong  im- 
pression with  the  Members  of  the  House 
when  the  gentleman  says  that  these 
States  indicated  on  this  map  are  all  feed 
deficit  areas  within  the  contemplation 
of  this  proposed  amendment.  That  is 
net  accurate  at  all,  because  there  is  no 
.'^uch  thing  as  a  feed  deficit  area  having 
already  been  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  read  thij 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  self-explan- 
atory ; 

Sec,  360k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  in  ai->y  feed  deficit 
area  in  which  the  S:cretary  determines  (li 
th-.,t  ih-?  applic.'ition  of  the  previsions  ol  this 


Act  would  result  in  hard.shlp  to  producers 
in  such  area,  would  unduly  increase  the  price 
of  feed  grains  in  such  ure.i  relative  to  other 
areas,  and  would  di.srupt  normal  farming 
practices  In  such  area,  and  (2)  that  the 
exception  provided  by  this  section  would 
not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  this 
Act.  he  may  provide  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  that 
no  farm  marketing  quota  (that  Is,  pro- 
duction on  the  acreage  alhitment)  for  any 
crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  farm  in  such  area,  if  the  acreage  of 
such  crop  of  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm. 
If  the  Secretary  so  provides.  (1)  i^r  the  pur- 
p.jses  of  section  360h.  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  crop  cjf  feed  gralr.s  Fhall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  farm  base  acreage,  (11)  the 
land-use  provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be 
inapplicable  to  the  farm,  (iii)  .•-u^h  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  and  »iv)  the  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vole  in  any 
referendum  on  marketing  quotas  for  such 
crop. 

Mr.  Chan  man,  v,  hat  ;s  wrong  with  :t"' 
I  do  not  see  to  save  my  life  how  anyone 
covild  oppose  thi.'^,  becau'^e  it  fixes  a  for- 
mula to  guide  the  Secretary  in  making 
his  deleimination.  It  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  hardship  of  the  pioduce!- 
It  docs  not  provide  that  he  lias  any  vote. 
that  he  has  any  price  support,  or  gets 
any  payment  for  diverted  acres.  Cer- 
tainly, this  map  dots  not  rcllect  the  true 
Situation,  because  this  am.endment  con- 
templates situations  which  may  here- 
after arise  or  exi.'-t.  Notliing  that  hap- 
pened in  1959  or  1960  or  1961  or  1962 
has  anything  at  all  to  do  witli  the  ap- 
plication of   this   amendment. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.     I  yield, 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  commend  the  committee 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
IS  an  excellent  amtndmc  nt :  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  amendment  and  I  am  in  vigorous 
support  of  it.  I  appreciate  the  defense 
of  the  amendment  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee, 

Mr,  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY,     I  yield, 

Mr  QUIE,  I  acrce  tliat  the  m^p  is 
not  completely  accurate.  You  take  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  that  is 
deficit  al.so,  but  does  not  show  on  the 
map.  The  northea.stern  part  of  Minne- 
sota would  be  in  white  since  it  is  a  deficit 
also.  Tliere  wou'd  be  many  more  areas 
that  would  be  in  wh.i'e  on  that  map.  if 
you  look  at  it  in  areas.  If  you  looked  at 
it  in  States,  you  can  see  how  it  would 
affect  States  by  the  map  Can  the  gen- 
tleman deny  that  th.r.sr  were  the  diTicit 
areas  in  those  years  1959  and  I960'' 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  deny  that  at 
all,  because  I  do  not  know,  actually 

Mr,  QUIE.  Is  there  any  concrete  de- 
termination other  than  the  wide-open 
formula  that  v/e  have  received  as  to  how 
the  "^lecretary  would  dete-minc  what  is 
a  deficit  area? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  "We  ji.-t  in'OviJe  the 
guideposts  to  direct  liim  in  making  his 
determination 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  would  not  the  Secre- 
tary then  be  subject  to  influence  by  any 
Meni'.er  of  Consress.  for  instance? 
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Mr.  COOLEY  Oh,  I  wish  we  could 
debate  something  on  the  floor  here  with- 
out impugning  somebody's  motives  or 
somebody's  integrity.  Certainly  he  is 
not  going  to  be  liable  to  any  pressure. 
He  will  have  statistics,  he  will  have  the 
advice  of  all  the  people  in  the  area  and 
the  professional  employees  of  the  De- 
partment and  then  he  can  declare  it  a 
deficit  area.  The  purpose  here  is  to  re- 
lieve hardships  on  producers. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  vote  for  the  amendment 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Latta  to  the 
committee  amendment  Page  40.  line  17. 
after  the  word  farm"  .'•trlke  out  ■shall  not 
be  eligible  to  vote  "  and  insert  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  vote". 

Mr,  LATTA,  Mr  Chairman,  we  heard 
a  lot  yest^-rday  and  the  day  before  about 
\oting  rights  and  giving  everybody  the 
(.ipportunity  to  vote:  that  two-thirds  of 
the  people  voting  were  going  to  decide 
these  various  issues  and  as  a  con.se- 
quence,  we  should  .'-uppoil  the  bill,  I  am 
for  peimitting  all  fanners  to  vote  m  ref- 
ereiidums.  But  I  am  not.  a.s  I  stated 
yesterday,  for  restricting  the  right  to 
vote.  This  amendment  which  I  offer  to 
the  committee  amendment  would  merely 
t:;ve  the  farmers  in  these  ,37  deficit  States 
an  opixirtunity  to  vole  on  a  proposed 
liintrram  which  would  dnectly  affect 
tiiem 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  the  gontkinan 
from  California  1  Mr  Sisk  say  that  he 
IS  in  support  of  the  amendment  I  dis- 
tinctly remember,  when  I  wa.'-  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  ix)inted  out 
that  the.se  deficit-area  faimers  would 
not  be  permitted  to  vote,  that  he  was 
m  agreement  with  my  position  to  permit 
the.se  farmers  to  vote  If  he  has  changed 
his  position  since  then.  I  am  surpri.sed 

Mr,  SISK,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  SISK.  I  apiireciat*'  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  Of  cour.se.  I  am  very 
strongly  m  support  of  the  entire  amend- 
ment I  will  say  this,  that  the  main 
part  of  my  support  of  the  amendment 
has  nothing  particularly  to  do  with 
whether  they  shall  vote  or  shM  not  vote, 
but  is  to  take  care  of  a  situation  in  a 
State  like  California  where  we  are  a  veiy 
substantial  deficit  area  'With  reference 
to  the  eligibility  of  those  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  the  vote,  I  am  inclined  to 
.'^ay  that  I  think  probably  they  should 
be  entitled  to  vote.  To  that  extent  I  do 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  what  he 
says  as  to  my  original  statement.  But  I 
am  still  very  much  in  favor  of  tlie  basic 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  the  matter 
of  voting  or  not  voting  is  the  heait  of 
tlii.s  amendment, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution  and 
for  clarifying  his  position.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  my  amendment  would  give 
tiiese  farmers  in  37  States  the  right  to 
vote  on  these  programs. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  as  a 
matter  of  law  for  them  to  be  made  in- 
eligible to  vote. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  the  farmers  who  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  program  to  control  those 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  program? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  change  the  word 
"affected  "  to  say  "be  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram '  or  'come  into  the  program,  "  be- 
cause I  disagree  completely  with  him 
when  he  .says  these  farmers  will  not  be 
affected.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
means? 

Mr,  COOLEY,  No,  I  mean  by  that 
you  could  have  the  program  so  that  cer- 
tain farmers  would  be  under  control  and 
certain  farmers  would  be  out  from  under 
it 

Mr  LATT.^,  Is  the  chairman  trying 
to  say  that  in  these  deficit  areas,  yet  to 
be  determined,  some  of  the  farmers  will 
be  permitted  to  vote?  He  is  not  telling 
the  House  that,  is  he? 

Mr    COOLEY      No. 

Mr   LATTA.    Certainly  not 

Mr  COOLEY  Only  those  who  will 
be  affected  will  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr  LATTA  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  if  these  States,  regardless 
of  whether  they  be  36,  37,  38,  or  40.  are 
desiunated  by  the  Secretary  as  deficit 
areas  they  will  not  be  eligible  to  vote? 

Mr  COOLEY  They  should  not  vote 
Those  not  under  the  prociram  should  not 
have  the  riL'ht  to  vote 

Mr,  LATTA,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution, 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Clianman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Kansas 

Mr  DOLE  If  one  farmer  had  quite 
an  area  and  did  not  have  quite  enough 
feed  pram  would  that  be  called  a  deficit 
a  rea '' 

Mr  LATTA,  Not  unless  he  is  so  desig- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Mr  DOLE  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  this,  is  there? 

Mr    LATTA      That  is  correct 

I  liope  that  the  House  will  concur  in 
my  amendment  and  give  these  farmers 
in  deficit  areas  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  program  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  L.ATT.A  I  yield  to  the  eentlemar. 
from  Minnesota 

Mr.  NELSEN  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  further  provision  in  the 
bill  that  if  you  have  le.ss  than  40  acres 
and  choose  not  to  be  in  the  program, 
you  can  vote  only  if  you  elect  to  become 
a  part  of  the  program'' 

Mr   LATTA      That  is  true, 

Mr,  NELSEN  Would  it  not  be  pretty 
much  the  same  as  saying  to  the  people 
in  my  district,  "You  can  vote,  providing 
vou  vote  for  mc?" 

Mr    LATTA      It  can  be  put  that  way 

Mr,  HOEVEN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  Chairman,  on  yesterday  I  used  this 
map  and  pointed  out.  or  at  least  tried 
to  advise  the  Committee,  that  this  en- 
tire exemption  was  a  complete  phony. 
and  it  is.  It  is  only  in  the  bill  to  get 
votes  for  a  bad  bill.  Thousands  of  small 
feed  grain  producers,  all  of  whom  feed 
eveiT  bushel  they  produce  on  the  farm 
will  be  limited,  and  strictly  limited,  under 


this  bill  in  their  production  of  corn,  even 
com  for  silage  as  well  as  corn  for  stor- 
age. No  feed -grain  farmers  will  be  ex- 
empt. It  is  true  under  the  so-called 
small  farm  exemption  that  those  who 
produce  less  than  25  acres  of  feed  grain 
may  elect  not  to  vote  in  the  referendum, 
in  which  case  they  will  be  excluded  from 
any  cutback,  but  they  will  still  be  limited 
to  their  1959-60  base  in  what  they 
produce,  no  matter  how  small  they  are 
Therefore,  do  not  think  you  actually  are 
getting  an  exemption.  You  are  stuck 
with  the  base.  How  in  the  world  can  this 
be  construed  as  an  exemption?  More 
than  a  million  small  farmers  will  not  be 
exempt,  they  will  be  strictly  limited. 

Another  thing,  when  you  get  the  feed 
deficit  exemption,  the  Secretary  has  to 
make  four  findings.  The  legislation  is 
not  clear  as  to  what  they  have  in  mind. 
The  Secretary  will  have  to  make  four 
findings  before  he  can  exclude  the  so- 
called  deficit  arecs.  So  do  not  think  they 
are  automatically  going  to  get  this  ex- 
emption. The  Secretary  first  must  find 
a  hardship.  Now,  what  is  a  hardship^ 
Does  it  apply  to  a  State,  does  it  apply 
to  a  county,  does  it  apply  to  an  individ- 
ual farm''  Is  it  hardship  on  one  farm" 
Is  there  hardship  on  the  adjoining  farm'' 
How  can  you  possibly  administer  this 
kind  of  law? 

Secondly,  the  Secretary  must  find  an 
undue  increase  in  prices.  What  is  the 
criterion"'  What  is  he  going  to  base  his 
finding  on'' 

Then  he  must  find  a  disruption  of 
normal  fanning.  Now  what  in  the  world 
IS  that?  And  finally  he  must  find  his 
action  will  not  impair  the  objective  of 
the  act  What  a  nebulous  statement. 
What  does  this  mean?  Nothing  is 
spelled  out.  So  do  not  get  the  idea  that 
you  are  going  to  get  an  exemption.  First 
of  all.  you  arc  stuck  with  the  base.  Do 
not  forget  that.  Secondly,  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  make  four  findings  of  a  very 
positive  nature  without  any  criterion 
how  he  IS  going  to  arrive  at  his  conclu- 
sions before  you  even  get  the  exemption, 

Mr,  KYL,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  case  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  year  1959-60.  they  pro- 
duced a  deficit  of  470.000  tons  of  feed 
grains.  Last  year,  they  increased  pro- 
duction enough  to  create  a  surplus  of 
208,000  tons.  Would  this  mean  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  or  this 
section  that  the  farmers  of  North  Caro- 
lina would  have  to  cut  their  production 
back  682,000  tons? 

Mr,  HOEVEN,  At  best  they  could 
not  go  over  anCi  above  their  base 

Mr  KYL,  Which  at  that  time  would 
probably  be  illustrated  by  the  470.000- 
ton  deficit, 

Mr    HOEVEN      That  is  correct, 

Mr  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  lef erring  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  about 
North  Carolina,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
you  have  used  a  fisure  of  280,000  tons  for 
last  year  That  is  not  a  correct  figure. 
That  is  for  1960  and  1961— not  1D62 

Mr,  KYL.  Ihe  gentleman  did  not 
h^'ai   t>ic  question  I  asked.     Would  your 
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fanners  in  North  Carolina  have  to  cut 
back  their  production  which  was  in- 
creased from  this  base  year  1959-60  by 
682.000  tons? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  In  North  Carolina 
last  .vear  we  had  a  deficit  in  feed  grains, 
so  evidently  this  figure  is  related  to  a 
different  year. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  not  the  base  period  the 
1959-60  crop  year? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
your  production  would  have  to  be  cut 
back  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Your  figures  relate  to 
production  and  not  acreage.  Allotments 
under  this  bill  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
acreage. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  did  it  change  the  pic- 
ture entirely? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  shall  only 
consume  a  minute  or  two. 

It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  per- 
mit farmers  throughout  the  whole  Na- 
tion who  happen  to  have  a  small  base 
in  feed  grains  to  vote  controls  on  the 
commercial  grain  producing  areas  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  will  do. 
It  would  be  no  more  absurd,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  permit  all  the  people  in  a  partic- 
ular State  or  all  the  people  within  the 
United  States  to  vote  controls  on  these 
farmers. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
very  correct  in  what  he  says.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  unfair  for  the  farmers 
in  other  States  who  are  not  faced  with 
the  problems  that  we  are  faced  with  to 
have  the  right  to  vote  conti'ols  on  other 
farmers.  They  really  should  not  have  a 
vote  on  this  because  it  does  not  concern 
their  farm  operations. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairiYian  of  the 
committee  if  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit a  farmer  who  raised  feed  grains  dur- 
ing the  base  period  the  right  to  vote  in 
a  referendum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.     Regardless  of  hi.s 
acreage'* 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right,  just  so 
he  had  a  base  crop  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  for  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
be  very  much  concerned  if  the  mere  fact 
that  a  State  was  a  feed  deficit  area 
would  entitle  it  to  this  special  treatment 
because  many  of  our  normal  farm  eco- 
nomic practices  have  grown  up  in  these 
relationships  between  feed  surplus  and 


feed  deficit  areas.  I  would  like  the 
chairman  to  assure  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  find  these  condi- 
tions were  present  before  he  could  apply 
this  to  a  feed  deficit  State;  that  is,  the 
exceptional  hardship,  the  undue  price 
increase  in  feed  grains  and  the  other 
conditions  set  forth. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Secretary  must 
make  these  findings  before  he  can  de- 
termine any  particular  area  to  be  a  feed 
deficit  area. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr  Hoeveni  there 
were — ayes  92,  noes  62 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read   as  follows: 

Page  60.  line  2.  beginning  with  the  word 
"multiplied"  strike  out  tlie  remainder  of  the 
sentence  thruugh  the  perieid  in  line  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "multiplied,  (1)  In 
the  case  of  the  1963  crop,  by  50  per  centum 
of  the  higher  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
support  rate  for  wheat  or  the  national  av- 
erage support  rate  for  wheat,  (2)  In  the  case 
of  the  1964  crop,  by  40  per  centum  of  the 
higher  of  such  support  rates,  and  (3)  In 
the  case  of  the  1965  c-op,  by  30  per  centum 
of  the  higher  of  such  support", 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dole  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  60.  line  2. 
strike  everything  after  the  comma  through 
the  word  "crop"  in  line  7  and  amend  the 
committee  amendment  by  ttriking  the  bal- 
ance of  line  7  and  everything  through  the 
word  "rates"  on  line  13  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "multiplied.  In  the  case  of  the  19C3, 
1964,  and  1965  crops  by  50  per  centum  of 
the  higher  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
support  rate  for  whe:it  or  the  national  av- 
erage support  rate  for  wheat  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man propo.'^e  his  amendment  as  a  .■sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.     Yes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  centleman 
from  Kansas  is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
state  very  briefly  that  this  does  incor- 
porate the  HardinET  amendment. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
this  bill  will  maintain  the  farmers'  in- 
come, but  we  can  find  very  few  figures 
that  bear  this  out.  What  this  substitute 
will  do  will  be  to  eliminate  the  declining 
scale  diversion  payments  as  provided  in 
the  bill  at  this  time.  Under  the  bill  the 
first  year  payment  is  50  percent,  then 
40  percent,  then  30  percent,  then  zero. 
My  amendment  makes  it  50  percent  of 
the  higher  of  the  basic  county  support 
rate  for  wheat  or  national  average  sup- 
port rate  for  wheat  which  incorporates 
the  language  of  the  Harding  amendment. 


As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  asked  Mr. 
FVeeman  on  three  different  occasions 
how  the  farmers'  income  would  be  af- 
fected under  this  bill.  He  said  at  one 
time  that  he  was  not  certain.  Another 
time  he  .said  that  the  farmers  would  re- 
ceive more  than  S300  million  in  income, 
and  a  third  time  he  stated  that  they 
were  refining  these  figures. 

They  have  been  refined  to  the  point 
vs  here  the  fanner  is  not  certain  whether 
he  will  have  any  increased  income  or 
not.  This  amendment  will  maintain 
the  farmer's  income.  He  should  not 
bo  diverting  acres  under  a  compulsory 
bill  and  without  receiving  satisfactory 
payments  for  them, 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  farmer 
would  receive  50-percent  payments  for 
each  year  rather  than  the  process  under 
the    committee  amendment"^ 

Mr  DOLE.  Yes.  Under  the  commit- 
tee amendment  it  is  a  declining  scale,  50, 
40.  30,  and  zero.  This  makes  it  50  per- 
cent for  these  3  years 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  sui)purt  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  because  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  letaslation  is  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  farmer's  income,  or 
at  least  hold  it  up.  It  has  been  staled 
that  it  will  help  bring  the  wheat  farmers 
income  under  the  law  up  to  at  hast  the 
present  income  we  are  operating  under 
this  year.  He  gets  $2  a  bushel  for  all 
he  rai.ses  now.  This  wheat  bill  propcses 
paying  him  $2  on  85  percent  of  his  pro- 
duction and  SI  40  on  the  remainder 
Then  he  would  get  paid  50  percent  for 
his  diversion  of  acreage  the  fi;st  year. 
40  percent  for  the  second  year,  and  30 
percent  the  third  year.  It  would  com- 
pletely wean  him  from  any  diversion 
payments  after  that.  There  is  no  wav 
you  can  read  in  this  bill  anything  but 
lower  incomes  to  the  wheat  farmer  and 
lower  incomes  for  the  feed  grain  farmer. 
This  will  be  partially  corrected  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  al.so  wean  him 
from  operating  a  farm. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cl,air- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Kansas  wheal  urowers' 

Mr    DOLE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BREEDING  of  Kansas.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentlmian  and  suppoi  t 
his  amendment.  I  planned  to  ofTer  the 
same  amendment  myself.  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  accept  The  Kansas 
Wheat^rowers  Assocuilion  is  in  favor  of 
the  amendment 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  aie  now  witnrssin; 
our  periodic  slump  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try. I  had  planned  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  but  the  chairman 
of   the   Committee   on   Agriculture   has 
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stated  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
at  this  time  because  there  have  been  no 
liearinn-s  of  the  committee  on  the  subject 
and  it  has  not  been  under  discussion  on 
it  this  J  ear.  I  hope  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  hearings  be 
held  in  the  near  future.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  COOLEY.  Just  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  ijermit,  we  will  arrange 
to  have  hearings  on  the  centlcman's  bill, 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  a  bill, 
H,R.  12224,  which  would  provide  author- 
ity under  which  a  program  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  table  eggs  might  be  devel- 
oped. It  provides  for  adding  table  eggs 
and  laying  chickens  to  the  commodities 
for  which  marKeling  orders  are  author- 
ized and  further  provides  for  additional 
authority  under  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  as  would  be  ntros- 
.sary  to  develop  an  effective  price  stabili- 
zation program  for  etvs.  This  was 
developed  by  a  representative  group  cf 
egg  iiroducers  serving  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Egg  Marketing 
apix)inU'd  by  the  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
culture, This  committee  l:as  made  a 
rcccimmenclation  to  the  Secrrtai-y  of 
Agriculture  for  such  legislation. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  type 
stems  from  the  gradually  deteriorating 
egg  price  situation  of  recent  years.  Egg 
prices  in  the  past  few  weeks  have  fallen 
to  di.'-astrously  low  levels,  and  these 
periods  of  egg  price  depre.ssion  sef  m  to 
be  recurring  with  increaring  frequency. 

Some  significant  changes  are  occur- 
ring in  egg  production.  The  small 
family  farm  fiock  lliat  used  to  provide 
the  bulk  of  our  eeg  sujjply  is  gomg  out 
of  the  picture.  Where  10  years  ago 
.^mall  flocks  provided  over  60  percent  of 
our  total  egg  production,  they  now  pro- 
vide Ifss  than  40  percent.  As  these 
small  flocks  with  300  or  400  laying  hens 
go  out  of  production,  they  are  being  re- 
placed by  specialized  eg  factories  with 
100,000  or  more  hens  in  one  operation. 
As  f  gg  production  become?  more  special- 
ized in  la  re"  unius  the  supply  of  eggs  is 
becoming  less  and  less  respun.Mvc  to  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  market.  The 
small  flock  which  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  riiveisific'd  farming  operations 
could  easily  adjust  to  low  erg  prices. 
These  farmers  could  reduce  their  egg 
output  and  switch  to  some  other  crop 
with  little  problem.  But  the  specialized 
egg  farm  does  not  have  this  flexibility. 
It  tends  to  respond  to  low  egg  prices  by 
producing  more  instead  of  less  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  co.sts  and  maintain  in- 
come. Unless  a  program  is  developed 
under  v, hich  e^g  supply  may  be  geared 
to  demand,  the  .small  producer,  no  matter 
how  efTiciir.t.  may  be  forced  out  of  (;;g 
production 

Egg  producers  have  indicated  to  me 
they  favor  the  particular  approach 
which  this  bill  would  provide  in  develop- 
ing a  price  stabilization  program  for 
eggs.  The  production  and  marketing  of 
eggs  is  a  large  and  cxtiemtly  diversified 
operation.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
provisions  of  any  stabilization  program 
developed  deal  equitably  with  each  of 
the  diverse  interests  involved.     For  this 


reason  the  marketing  order  approach, 
which  has  been  used  with  such  great 
success  in  California,  has  particular 
merit.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
each  and  every  interest  Involved  to  pro- 
pose means  of  handling  its  particular 
problems  and  to  testify  at  public  hearings 
as  to  how  any  part  or  the  whole  of  any 
proposed  program  might  affect  the 
varied  .segments  of  the  commodity 
group.  Last,  but  not  least,  when  a  pro- 
gram IS  developed  it  provides  opportu- 
nity for  all  producers  to  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum to  decide  whether  a  program 
should  be  put  into  effect  or  not. 

Finally.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  would  not  put  a  price  stabilization 
program  for  eggs  into  effect.  It  would 
.^imply  provide  the  authority  for  pro- 
ducers to  develop  such  a  pros  ram  and  to 
submit  it  to  referendum,  Tlie  particular 
authority  contained  in  this  bill  would 
permit  restrictions  on  the  number  of  re- 
placement chickens  going  into  laying 
flocks  and  the  operation  of  a  stabiliza- 
tion fund  to  remove  surplus  eggs  from 
the  market  or  divert  laying  hens  from 
I)roduclion,  These  particular  devices 
were  recommended  as  the  most  feasible 
types  of  stabilization  activity  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  advisory  com- 
mittee, I  hope  this  bill  will  be  given 
.serious  consideration  and  that  egg  pro- 
ducers will  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  types 
of  problems  which  have  occuired  in  other 
segments  of  the  poultry  ir.duslry  in  re- 
cent years 

I  would  like  to  say.  as  one  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  continued  health  of 
the  poultry  industry  that  it  is  time  that 
it  gave  continuing  attention  to  its  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  Congress,  The  i;res- 
cnt  system  of  coming  to  Congress  when 
a  state  of  crisis  exif.ts.  then  disappearing 
as  soon  as  the  market  goes  up  a  few  cents, 
is  not  satisfactory.  Congress  cannot 
work  with  tlie  speed  expected  of  it. 
Hearings,  committee  action,  floor  action. 
all  take  time.  Effort  and  interest  should 
be  continued — fair  weather  as  well  as 
foul.  After  all,  there  is  only  permissive 
legislation,  and  need  net  be  put  into 
practice  at  once  in  any  case. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  substantial  part 
of  the  industiT  wluch  wants  no  legisla- 
li'ji-.,  not  even  maiketing  order  legisla- 
tion. Why  they  do  not,  may  be  ex- 
plainable, but  it  does  little  credit  to 
them,  it  seems  to  me.  It  appears  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  vote  of  the  farmers.  It  means  to 
me  that  they  are  afraid  their  views  do 
not  truly  reflect  the  views  of  practicing 
farmers.  We  hear  continually  about 
democracy,  tlie  riglU  to  be  heard,  about 
self-determination  and  so  on.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  accept  the  hostility  of  so-called 
farm  representatives  who  are  unwilling 
to  put  their  views  to  the  test  of  a  fanner 
vote.  As  I  say.  th's  ls  permissive  legis- 
lation. Poultrymen  do  not  have  to 
avail  theimselves  of  it  at  all  if  they  do 
not  wish  to,  and  even  if  it  is  reported 
to,  they  can  reject  it  if  they  do  not  like 
the  terms. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that 
poultiymen  should  be  left  alone.  I 
might  say  that  is  just  what  we  pro- 
pose— to  permit  them  to  proceed  as  they 
wihh. 


But  there  is  another  facet  to  this 
argument.  Opponents  of  this  type  of 
legislation  tell  us  that  the  crisis  will 
pass,  that  the  inefficient  will  be  elim- 
inated and  the  efficient  will  remain. 

Whatever  validity  this  may  have  had, 
there  is  a  poultry  crisis  when  it  is  no 
longer  true  and  when  the  industry  no 
longer  exists  as  we  know  it. 

Each  crisis  is  going  to  eliminate  the 
inefficient.  These  inefficient  have  teen 
eliminated  long  ago.  Each  turn  of  the 
screw  means  a  narrowing  of  the  com- 
petition into  larger  and  larger  units  with 
more  and  more  irrelevancy  to  farmer 
efTiciency  and  more  irrelevancy  to  all 
agriculture. 

This  m.eans  that  conditions  of  con- 
trol and  monopoly  will  most  certainly 
prevail.  I  know  that  this  observation 
causes  an  amused  and  tolerant  denial, 
that  everyone  who  is  watching  develop- 
ments in  the  industry  can  see  it  happen- 
ing. Other  spokesmen  merely  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say  that  this  is  in 
the  nature  of  things — that  it  is  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

Since  we  are  continually  being  told 
cf  dictatorial  governmental  practices  in 
agriculture  it  escapes  me  why  such  dic- 
tation is  any  more  superior  when  it  is 
done  by  a  few  private  parties.  I  think 
a  good  case  can  be  made  that  it  would 
be  worse,  because  such  dictational  mo- 
nopoly practices  are  more  difficult  to 
reach  with  corrective  action. 

In  any  case,  this  need  not  be  the  case. 
The  farmers  by  their  willin.gness  and 
consent  and  a  degree  of  constancy  can 
assist  Congress  in  granting  the  legisla- 
tion tliat  they  need.  I  hope  that  they 
will  do  so  on  their  own  behalf.  I  would 
hope  that  even  those  who  are  skeptical 
of  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  order 
would  support  such  permissive  legisla- 
tion in  the  order  that  farmers  may  reg- 
ister their  v,  ill  in  a  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  Disposition  to  the  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  it  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  is  rather  inappropriate  be- 
cause It  Will  add  greatly  to  the  ccsi  of  the 
program.  I  can  easily  understand  how 
the  author  of  the  amendment  is  support- 
ing the  amendment  and  why  our  good 
friend  from  Kansas  i  Mr.  Bkeecing]  is 
supporting  the  amendment.  But  to 
change  these  figures  to  stiaight  across 
the  board  for  the  3  years  would  result 
in  a  .substantial  increase  in  the  cost. 

I  hojie  that  the  c^mmittee  here  will 
stand  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  reject  the  substitute  now  pending 
for  the  committee  amendment,  and  adopt 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  -s  on 
the  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision t demanded  by  Mr.  Dole*  there 
were  -ayes  4n.  noes  8.. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennes- 
see On  page  47.  line  6,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  sentence: 

Whoever,  being  a  warehouseman  or  other 
person,  pays  or  receives  any  fee,  commis- 
sion, rebate,  compensation,  gift,  or  gratuity, 
or  grants  or  receives  any  discount  in  con- 
nection with  any  sale,  as  an  inducement  for 
or  acknowledgment  of  the  storage  of  any 
agricultural  product  or  commodity  in  any 
warehouse,  shall  be  fined  not  ni'ire  Than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  m'^re  than  ten 
year?,  or  both  " 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tenne.'^seo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, several  amendments  that  have  been 
discussed  in  the  past  2  days  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  Estes  amendments  by 
various  Members.  Now,  if  you  want  to, 
you  can  literally  refer  to  this  one  as  the 
BiUie  Sol  Estes  amendment,  because  this 
amendment  was  inspired  by  information 
that  was  gathered  by  the  subcommittee 
invcsti.^atmg  the  scandal  in  the  grain 
storage  operations  of  Billie  Sol  Estes.  I 
am  a  member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  Estes  grain  storage  operations,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mosely.  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  Dallas  commodity  office  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  grain  storage  business  opera- 
tions in  Texas  would  give  the  farmers 
the  cost  of  storing  the  grain  while  it 
belonged  to  the  farmers  if  they  would 
put  it  in  their  warehouse  so  that  it  would 
become  Government  property  and  then 
they  could  collect  from  the  Government. 

Another  scandalous  and  obnoxious 
operation  was  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time  that  will  be  stopped  by  this  amend- 
ment. They  not  only  gave  kickbacks 
and  other  means  of  remuneration  for 
putting  the  grain  in  storage,  but  they 
al.^o  did  this:  If.  for  example,  i-Train  was 
selling  at  $2  20  on  the  market  but  the 
support  price  was  only  $2.12.  tiie  grain 
elevator  operator  would  pay  the  farmer 
the  difference  in  the  sale  market  price 
of  the  grain  and  the  support  price  and 
maybe  give  him  a  premium  of  2  or  3  cents 
a  bushel  in  order  for  him  to  put  it  in 
the  warehouse  in.^tead  of  selling  it  on  the 
market.  In  that  way  the  warehouseman 
then  would  collect  a  storase  fee  from  the 
Government.  These  operations  are  out- 
right subterfuge.  It  is  a  practice  that 
should  be  stopped.  It  is  against  the 
law  in  many  States.  But,  it  is  not  against 
Federal  law  and  it  is  not  against  State 
law  in  many  States.  I  think  it  is  high 
time,  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
storing  some  surplus  commodities,  that 
we  should  invoke  penalties  against  peo- 
ple that  are  in  this  illicit  business. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  limited  to  the  person 
who  offers  the  bribe  or  does  it  cover  the 
person  who  accepts  it  as  well? 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  It  includes 
anyone  who  gives,  receives,  or  accepts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the 
penlleinan  has  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  The  farmer 
or  the  warehouseman:  one  is  just  as 
guilty  as  the  other. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  would  this  include 
Federal  employees  who  receive  gifts  such 
as  suits  or  shirts  or  alligator  shoes? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  understand 
th.at  there  are  laws  already  on  the  statute 
books  that  would  include  those.  If  you 
refer  to  gifts  to  Mr.  McConnell.  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  tlie  Depart- 
ment, or  Mr  Walter  Burger.  Assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  and  if 
l!",ey  received  any  suits  or  any  alligator 
siloes  from  Mr.  Bilhc  Sol  Estes,  they 
would  be  covered  under  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr,  B.\ssl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  HOEVEN,  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  ame:idment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hoeven:  Paije 
15.  line  16,  strike  rut  lines  16  through  23. 
all  of  pige  17  through  87  and  lines  1 
through  3  on  page  88  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"SUBrlTLE   \—  FEED  CR.MNS 

Sec  401.  Para^rnphs  (3 1  and  (4)  of  sec- 
Ui.n  lOvTici  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
are  amer.ded  by  uiscrting  after  the  words 
'19G2'  wlierever  they  appear  the  words  'or 
1963'. 

"Sec  402  Section  105(ci  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  adding  new 
sub.sec'ions  (5i(a)  and  (5)(bi  as  follows: 

(5i  lai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  payment-in-kind  to  pro- 
ducers eligible  fur  price  support  on  the  1963 
crop  of  corn  grain  soruhums,  and  barley  who 
elect  to  take  such  payments  in  lieu  of  price 
.-upport.  For  each  bushel  of  corn,  grain 
s  rghums.  and  barley  that  otherwise  would 
be  eligible  for  price  support,  payment-ln- 
kmd  sh'.U  be  the  eciuivalent  of  the  follow- 
ing 

Cents 
per  bushel 

For  corn    15 

For  grain  sorghtims 15 

For   barley 13' 

'Sec  403  Section  I6(di  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

■'■(ai  In  para:;raph  1.  insert  after  the 
words  ••1961"  where,  er  they  appear,  "or  1962 
in  the  case  of  the  1963  program",  and  insert 
after  the  words  •1962"  wherever  they  appear 
the  words  •'or  1963". 

■•■ibi  In  paragraph  2.  after  the  '^-ords 
'June  30.  1'j62'  insert  the  words  "or  June  30, 
l96:i".' 

•■Sec.  404  Section  133  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1901  is  amended  as  follows: 

"•ia)  Insert  after  the  -Aords  '•1962"'  the 
words  ■•or  1963^^, 

■•■ibi  Effective  with  the  1963  program  in 
the  first  sentence  immediately  preceding  the 
words  •■at  such  time^'  Inicrt  the  words  "at 
face  \aUie'^. 

•■■(c)  Insert  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 

atsisting  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates  shall  not  dispose  of  feed 
grain  at  a  price  which  is  less  than,  or  under 
terms  and  conditions  other  than.  pro\  ided 
and  required  under  section  407  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended'," 

•Sec.  405.  Section  134  of  the  Agrictiltural 
Act  of  1961  IS  amended  by  inserting  :ifter 
the  words  ■1962^  the  words  'or  1963^, 


"SfnTiTi  I   n      win:  \t 

"Sec,  411.  Section  102  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961,  iis  amended.  Is  amended  by  -idd- 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section  (d)  ; 

"■(d)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secret.ary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  a  Wheat  Study  C')mmlsslon 
which  shall,  prior  to  January  1.  1963,  study 
and  make  its  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility,  th.e 
acivantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  perma- 
nent wheat  program  which  treats  the  various 
classes  of  wheat  (hard  red  winter,  hard  red 
spring,  soft  red  winter,  white  and  durum) 
under  separate  legislative  and  administrative 
provisions  of  law.  The  Wheat  -Study  C-irn- 
mlsslon  membership  shall  include  wheat 
producers,  processors,  and  consimiers,  aliiig 
with  representatives  of  the  major  farm  or- 
ganizations and  land  grant  colleges  ' 

•Sec.  412  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  as 
an.euded.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
xno  end  of  Subtitle  B  of  Title  I  of  such  Act 
the  following  new  section  126: 

•■"Sec  126.  Each  and  every  provision  of 
1  iw  applicable  to  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as 
set  forth  by  Sections  121  through  125  of  this 
Subtitle  shall  also  be  appllaible  to  the  1963 
crop  of  wheat." 

"subtitle  c — wheat  and  ff  ed  grain  disposal 
procbam 
Sec    421.  This  subtitle   may  be  cited   as 
the    Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Disposal  Act  of 
1962  • 

"Sec  422.  Notwitlistandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  surplus  wheat  and  feed  gram 
disposal  program  for  each  crop  year  begmnirg 
with  the  1963  crop  year  for  each  of  the  f<jl- 
lowlng  commodities:  Wheat,  corn.  rye.  barley, 
oats,  and  grain  s<jrghums.  Each  such  pro- 
gram shall  alford  producers,  who  agree  not  to 
plant  that  particular  commodity,  an  op- 
portimlty  to  purchase  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  at  an  attractive  price, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
the  quantity  of  such  commodity  determined 
under  section  404 

'•Co7i.'rarf.s      /or      purchase      o/      comnnxluy 
surpluses 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  Each  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  Act  shall  require  the  producer,  as 
a  condition  for  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  commodity  to  which  It  applies,  to — 

"(1)  refrain  from  seeding  any  acreage  on 
his  farm  to  the  production  of  the  commodity 
to  which  the  contract  applies: 

"(2)  withdraw  from  all  agricultural  pro- 
duction (including  grazing)  a  specifically 
designated  portion  of  the  tillable  acreage  on 
his  farm  equal  to  the  average  acreage  on  his 
farm  seeded  to  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity to  which  the  contract  applies  during 
the  three  crop  years  preceding  the  1963  crop 
year:  Provided.  That  in  the  r^isp  of  wheat 
(other  than  for  farms  on  which  wheat  was 
produced  under  the  farm  marketing  quota 
e.xemption  established  pursuant  tn  itfui  i7i 
of  Public  Law  74,  77th  Cmigress,  as  aniei^dcd, 
or  the  wheat  ior  feed  exemption  est.ihli.-^hed 
pursuant  to  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended) 
such  average  acreage  shall  not  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  pursuant 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended; 

"(3)  devote  to  conservir.g  crops,  or  .allow  to 
remain  idle,  an  acreage  of  land  on  his  farm 
which,  after  substracting  therefrom  the 
acreage  designated  under  paragraph  (2t  un- 
der all  contracts  entered  into  under  this  title, 
is  not  less  than  the  acreage  which  he  normally 
devoted  only  to  conKer\ mg  uses  or  allowed  to 
remain  Idle: 

"(4)  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
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and  to  facilitate  the  practical  adminl.stration 
of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  dlspusjil  program; 

"•(5)  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secret:iry  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  control  rrKlents  insects  and  weeds  on 
the  acreage  di\erted  from  wheat  ut'.d  feed 
grains; 

"(6)  forfeit  all  rights  to  benefits  under  the 
contract,  and  to  relund  to  tlie  United  Slates 
all  bencflts  (Including  sums  derived  from  the 
sale  of  negotiable  ceriificate.s  )  received  under 
the  contrait  if  tlie  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  bc'n  a  vinlatlon  of  the  contract  at 
any  stage  rliinng  th.e  time  .such  producer  lias 
control  of  tlie  farm  and  that  such  violation  is 
of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  e.xcept  that  sec- 
tion 107(d)  of  the  Soil  Bank  .^ct,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  the  termination  of  any  con- 
tract under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  forfeit  such  bene!it-s  and  make  such 
refunds  to  the  United  .States  of  such  bene- 
fits (including  sums  derived  from  the  sale 
of  negotl.ible  certiflca'.cs )  received  by  him 
under  the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  di.sp'Ks.vl  pr  igram  with  respect  to  a 
particular  commi>dlty.  the  Secretary  shall 
not  enter  Into  coiitr.icts  In  any  cn.'p  year 
which  will  require  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  a  quantity  of  such  com- 
modity greater  than  30  per  centum,  nor  less 
than  20  per  centum,  of  the  average  produc- 
tion of  that  commodity  In  the  United  States 
during  the  last  three  crop  years:  Provided, 
Thill  the  Secretary  may  place  m.iximum  lim- 
itations on  the  j)erccntage  of  total  cropland 
which  may  ^e  retired  under  this  program 
If  he  finds  that  such  a  prr-gram  Is  having 
an  unduly  disruptive  effect  on  the  econo- 
nilps  of  counties  and  local  communities, 

"(C)  A  producer  may  enter  Into  more  than 
one  contract  in  a  crop  year  under  this  title. 
Each  commodity  shall  be  covered  by  a  sep- 
arate contract.  All  Comniixlity  Credit  Cor- 
poration sttK-ks  of  tho  commodities  referred 
to  In  sectl m  422  sh.ill  be  available  for  pur- 
chase under  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  reserve  from 
such  sales  a  quantity  of  each  commodity 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  quantity 
thereof  In  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year.  In  the  event  the  st'x?ks  of 
a  commodity  are  InsufTicient  to  permit  all 
producers  of  such  commodity  who  wish  to 
do  so  to  enti  r  into  a  ci'iitract  under  this 
title  with  resi>ect  thereto,  the  Secretary  shall 
pro\ide  by  regulation  for  determining  the 
producers  to  be  given  such  contr.icts  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis. 

"Commodity   purchasers 

"Str  42t  (a  I  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
each  producer  who  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract under  this  Act  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase, at  a  price  sufficiently  l>elow  the  cost 
of  production  to  obtain  full  particl{)ation. 
after  consideration  of  grade,  cunditlon.  and 
local  market  liig  factors,  a  quai.tlty  of  the 
commi>d:ty  to  which  the  contract  .ipiJlies 
eqi::il  to  the  quantity  thereof  the  Secrrtnry 
determines  is  the  average  annual  prtxluction 
of  such  commodity  on  the  producer's  farm 
for  the  three  crop  years  preceding  the  1962 
crop  year. 

"(b)  S.iles  under  this  secti.  in  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  the  sale  of  negotiable 
certiticates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
In  terms  of  the  commodity  to  which  the 
contract  applies,  upon  presentation  by  the 
producer  or  by  any  asvsignee  of  the  producer 
other  than  the  Secretary,  except  that  such 
certificates  shall  not  be  redeemed  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  normal  harvesting  sea- 
son nr)r  later  than  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  commodity.  Agrictiltural  com- 
modities   delivered    In    redemption    of    such 


certificates  shall  not  be  eligible  for  tender 
to  the  Commcjdity  Credit  Corporation  under 
the  price  sujiport  program. 

"Cirtificate  0/  cluimant 

'Sec  425.  Sales  shall  be  made  to  any  pro- 
tlucer  for  purticlpating  in  the  program 
established  under  this  Act  when  the  Secre- 
t;iry  has  ascertained  that  such  producer  has 
complied  with  the  acreage  reduction  re- 
quirements of  such  program  for  such  year. 
.Sales  authorized  by  this  title  may  be  made 
iil>'  II  the  certificate  of  the  claimant.  In  stich 
1  irm.  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  he 
li.'.s  complied  with  all  requirements  for  such 
sale  and  that  the  statements  and  Informa- 
ti  in  contained  in  the  application  to  pur- 
chase are  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  l>el!ef. 

"Utiliuition  of  local  and  State  committees 
"•Sec,  426  In  administering  tlils  title  In 
the  continental  United  Slates  and  Hawaii, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
local,  county,  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  D'jinestlc  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

"Utilizatiori  of  land-u'c  capabii^iy  data 
"•Sec,  427.  In  administering  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  practi- 
cable extent  land-use  capability  data  includ- 
ing capability  surveys  as  developed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

"Financing 

"Sec.  428.  (a)  The  SecrcUiry  i.s  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  author- 
ities, and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  discliarging  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  title:  Pronded. 
That  the  Commixlity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  .f  this  title  unless  the  Cor- 
poration has  received  funds  to  cover  such 
expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  mny  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  p\irposes  of  this  title.  Including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  pay  expenses 
of  administration  and  t-o  pay  the  C'Tpora- 
tion  for  Its  actual  cost  Incurred  or  to  be 
Incurred  under  this  section. 

"Finalitv  of  determination 

"Sec  429.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  any  sale  authorized  to  be  made  under 
this  title,  when  officially  determined  in  con- 
formity with  applicable  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  final 
and  conclusive  and  shall  be  reviewable  by 
other  officers  or  aeencles  of  the  Go'.ernmcnt. 
In  case  ar.v  prod'.icer  ■who  is  entitled  ti  a:;y 
such  sale  dies,  becomes  Incompetent,  or  dis- 
appears or  Is  succeeded  by  another  who  ren- 
ders or  completes  the  required  performance, 
the  conditions  of  the  sale  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made 
as  the  Secretary  m;\y  determine  to  be  fair 
and  rea.-ionable  in  all  the  circumst.nccs  and 
so  pro\  Ide  by  regulations. 

Protection  of  landlords.  te?i,int^.  and  share- 
croppers 

"Srr  430  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
rafeetiards  to  jirotect  the  Interests  cf  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  sharecrcpf>ers.  including 
provision  for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  In  sales  under  this  title,  and  Including 
such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent tenants  or  sharecroppers  from  being 
forced  off  the  farm.  Applications  to  partici- 
pate in  any  such  program  shall  specify  the 
basis  on  which  the  landlord,  tenants,  and 
sharecroppers  are  t-o  share  In  such  sales,  and 
no  contract  under  any  such  program  shall 
be  entered  Into  unless  such  basis  Is  ap- 
proved   by    the    county    committee    and    In- 


corporated into  the  contract.  The  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
guidance  of  co\ir.ty  committees  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  such  basis  shall  be  ap- 
proved shall  include  the  requirement  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  respective  con- 
tributions which  w  julci  have  been  made  by 
the  landlord,  teiiants.  and  sharecroppers  in 
the  production  of  the  crops  which  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  diverted 
from  produ'^tlon  under  the  contract  ai.d  the 
basis  on  which  they  would  have  shared  In 
such  crops  or  the  pr>Keeds  thereof. 

"Sec.  431.  (ai  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
any  contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  termination  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  contracts  previously  entered 
Into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  p'jrposes  of  this  title  and  to 
facilitate  the  practicable  administration  of 
the  program. 

'Regulations 

"Sec.  4.32  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to   carry  out   the  provisions   of  this  title. 

"Definitions 

"Sec  433,  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'producer'  nieans  a  person 
whn  produces  a  coinmodty  referred  to  in 
secti':)!!  422  for  sale,  for  feed,  or  for  seed. 

■'(2)    The  term  'corn'  means  field  corn. 

"(3)  The  term  'feed  grain'  means  corn.  rye. 
barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghuni. 

"(4)  The  term  'tillable  acres'  means  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  has  been  devote  1 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties during  at  least  two  of  the  preceding  five 
years,  but  does  not  include  any  acreage  with- 
drawn from  production  under  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  the  Act  of  March  22, 
1961,  as  amended,  tlie  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  or  Subtitles  A  and  B  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1962 

"(5)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
ret :iry  of  Agric •allure. 

•'SfBTITLE    D EXTENSION     OF     EXPIRING 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  CONTRACTS 

"Sec  441  Tlie  Soil  Bank  Act  as  amended. 
Is  as  follows : 

■•(1)  By  adding  to  the  end  of  section 
107ibM2i  the  following:  Before  extending 
contracts  with  producers  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 109ia)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  rate  of  annual  payment  provided 
by  such  contracts  The  r.ite  of  p.ivment  to 
be  offered  under  ar.y  extended  contract  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
siderations established  in  this  section  • 

•■(2)  Subsection  i  .-i  i  of  section  109  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'The  Secretary  is  authorized  fur- 
ther during  the  five-year  period  1962-€6  to 
extend  contracts,  other  than  contracts  for 
the  establishment  of  tree  c  iver  entered  into 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  for 
periods  ei.diiig  not  less  than  three  nor  not 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  original 
termination  dates  of  such  contracts  ' 

'•i3)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  109  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  comnia 
the  following:  'except  as  extended  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  and'. 

"i4l    Paragraph    (7i    cf  subsection    lai     :  f 

section   107  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 

two    words    and    insertine    in    lieu    thereof: 

weeds,    insects    (including,    but    not    limited 

to  grasshoppers  ■  .  and  rodents^." 

Mr.  HOE'VEN  i  interrupting  reading  of 
the  amendment'.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  rather  lengthy  and  technical  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.^      Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  entire  sec- 
tion. Is  it  not  correct  that  since  it  is 
a  substitute  the  amendment  will  go  over 
until  we  have  perfected  the  titles,  and 
that  the  gentleman's  proposed  substitute 
will  then  be  subject  to  perfection  it- 
self and  be  voted  upon,  after  complet- 
ing the  work  on  the  titles  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct.  If  there 
are  any  perfecting  amendments  to  this 
section,  they  will  be  disposed  of  before 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  substitute  would 
strike  title  IV  from  the  bill  and  substi- 
tute a  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for 
1  year,  and  the  extension  of  the  present 
wheat  program  for  another  year,  with 
certain  additions. 

Here  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
substitute:  No.  1.  it  extends  the  present 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  for  1 
mere  year,  but  makes  these  important 
changes:  It  prohibits  the  'dumping  " 
of  surplus  feed  grains  back  onto  the 
domestic  market,  at  less  than  5  percent 
above  the  current  support  price,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

■VVe  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint about  the  operation  of  the  present 
feed  grain  procram  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  dumping  provision.  The 
Secretary  has  been  charged  with  indis- 
criminately dumping  grain  on  the  open 
market  so  as  to  depress  prices.  This 
substitute  would  tie  the  Secretary  down 
and  would  prohibit  CCC  grain  from 
being  "dumped"  at  less  than  5  percent 
above  the  current  support  price,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Another  provision  of  the  substitute 
would  make  payments-in-kind  to  par- 
ticipating feed  grain  farmers  in  lieu  of 
price  supports,  thus  preventing  whole- 
sale shuffling  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventory. 

There  is  much  sentiment  for  wider 
participation  in  a  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram, but  up  to  now  It  has  not  been  used 
very  much.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  to  get  rid  of  some  CCC 
gram  through  a  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram rather  than  selling  the  same  for 
cash.  Furthermore,  this  extends  the 
present  wheat  program  for  1  more 
year.  The  substitute  also  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Wheat  Study  Com- 
mission to  explore  the  feasibility,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  new, 
permanent  wheat  program  which  would 
treat  different  classes  of  -wheat  under 
different  legislative  and  administrative 
provisions. 

Mr  Chairman,  Members  representing 
thi'  wheat  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  in  disagreement  for  a  long  time 
about  a  workable  wheat  program.    A  lot 


of  this  indecision  has  been  due  to  the 
different  varieties  of  wheat  involved. 

Under  my  substitute,  the  Secretary 
would  make  contracts  with  farmers  on 
a  voluntary,  first-come,  first-served 
basis  for  the  retirement  of  all  the  an- 
nual production  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  in  return  for  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  at  attractive  prices 
these  surplus  grains  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Another  important  part  of  iho  substi- 
tute authorizes  the  Secretary  to  extend 
expiring  conservation  reserve  contracts 
for  periods  of  from  3  to  10  years  beyond 
the  scheduled  termination  dates,  thus 
preventing  millions  of  acres  which  are 
now  retired  from  coming  back  into  pro- 
duction. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  these 
conservation  reser\e  acres  (.'arly  ni  this 
session.  If  legislation  of  thi.'^  kind  is  not 
enacted  some  28  5  million  acres  will  go 
back  into  production,  further  aggra- 
vating our  surplus  problem.  The  entire 
substitute,  m  the  last  analysis,  will  afford 
members  of  the  committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  voluntary  program 
instead  of  the  rigid  control  procram  pro- 
vided for  in  title  IV  of  H.R.  ll-'L'J.  I 
realize  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  voted  against  the  present  feed  grain 
program  and  the  present  wheat  program, 
last  year,  may  feel  that  it  would  appear 
mcon'iistent  for  them  to  now  vote  for 
this  substitute.  But  may  I  point  out  to 
those  who  voted  against  the  feed  grain 
bill  last  year  that  at  that  time  we  were 
not  confronted  with  the  compulsory  re- 
tirement of  acres,  the  reimposition  of 
marketing  quotas,  and  the  reimposition 
of  acreage  allotments 

In  voting  on  my  substitute  you  will 
have  to  determine  whether  you  want  to 
continue  with  the  voluntary  program, 
which  has  done  some  good  m  spite  of  its 
many  shortcomings  in  preference  to  title 
IV  of  H.R.  11222,  which  will  place  the 
farmer  under  the  strictest  regimentation 
and  control  ever  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  the  feed  grain  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  determination  is  vours. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion C,  if  utilized  constructively,  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  off  our  entire  Government-owned 
grain  stock  in  2  years,  except  for  a  few- 
varieties  of  wheat. 

Tliis  would  not  only  reduce  the  sur- 
plus stocks  and  the  cost  of  storage;  it 
would  also  reduce  the  field  operations 
for  people  like  Billit-  Sol  Estes,  because 
it  w-ould  reduce  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty and  money  they  control 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  bill, 
this  legislation  will,  among  other  things! 
eliminate  the  farm  mess  created  by  ex- 
isting programs  and  prevent  future 
scandals  such  as  those  which  have  been 
exposed  in  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  investiga- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  measure  would  have  just 
the  opposite  effect.    The  two-price  wheat 


program  embodied  in  this  bill  would 
create  a  nightmare  for  the  grain  trade 
generally  and  for  exjwrters.  millers,  and 
other  w-heat  processors  in  particular 
Its  provisions  are  virtually  impossible  of 
enforcement  and,  because  of  tins,  the 
two-price  plan  constitutes  an  open  in- 
vitation to  fraud  and  doubledealinu 
that  would  tivvarl  the  Estes  manipula- 
tions. The  honest  operator  will  find 
him.self  unable  to  compete  with  the  un- 
scruplous  dealer  who  diverts  the  lower 
priced  feed  wlieat  into  food  channels 
And  the  Government  will  find  itself 
powerless,  even  with  a  vastly  augmented 
Department  of  Agriculture  police  force, 
to  detect  and  convict  more  than  per- 
haps 1  violator  ill  10 

It  is  possible  to  obtain,  a  pr(-vicw  (,f 
what  is  certain  to  liapjnn  under  the 
two-price  progiani  by  looking  back  at 
the  events  which  followed  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  some  40 
million  bushels  of  frost -damaged  wlieat 
from  Canada  in  the  late  1940's  Th.is 
gram  w-as  brought  in  at  a  low  price  and 
under  a  low  duty  as  "feed  wheat  "  Some 
of  it  almost  certainly  moved  undetected 
into  domestic  flour  production  Mo.'-t  -if 
It,  however,  was  blended  with  dome,--- 
tically  grown  wheat  and  exported,  under 
a  heavy  subsidy,  as  US.  wheat.  While 
it  is  true  that  .some  of  the  violators  were 
sub.sequently  caught,  this  incident  em- 
phasizes the  temptation  inherent  in  a 
plan  which  places  wheat  in  circulation 
at  two  widely  different  prices  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  policing  a  i)rogram  of  this 
kind. 

The  shrunken,  frost-dama.'ed  wheat 
which  came  into  the  United  States  as 
feed  could  easily  be  detected  for  what 
it  was  as  it  moved  through  the  channels 
of  trade.  The  wheat  w-'urh  would  arbi- 
trarily be  classed  as  feed  undei-  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  would  have  the  same 
appearance  and  characteristics  as  the 
hiu'her  priced  certifirate  wheat  In  view 
of  this,  who  can  doubt  tl'iat  millions  of 
bu.shels  of  feed  wheat  will  wind  up  as 
food  wheat?  This  program  simply 
makes  it  too  easy  for  the  -fast  buck" 
operptors  to  cheat. 

Moreover,  the  two-price  plan  is  unfair 
in  that  it  favors  producers  of  .some 
classes  of  wheat  and  discriminates 
against  growers  of  other  cla.s.'ses.  Indi- 
ana and  its  neighborintr  States  produce 
most  of  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
which  is  produced  within  the  United 
States.  This  cla.ss  of  wheat  is  always  in 
strong  demand  from  dome.^tic  millers 
and  importing  countries.  It  is  nnt  in 
surplus.  The  annual  carryover  -en- 
erally  ranres  from  10  to  30  million  bush- 
els. In  fact,  the  Government  itself 
deems  this  class  of  wheat  to  be  in  such 
short  supply  that  it  is  excluded  from 
sale  under  Public  Law  480.  The  Soft 
Red  wheat  which  goes  into  export  is  suld 
for  dollars. 

Now-  it  is  proposed,  under  the  pending 
bill,  to  subject  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
growers— who  have  not  built  the  wheat 
surplu.s — to  the  same  20  percent  acreage 
cut  which  would  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
ducers who  have  dumped  a  1.3-billion- 
bushel  wheat  surplus  into  Uncle  Sam's 
lap.  Now  it  is  further  propo.sed  that  the 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  grower  also  be 
forced  to  market  a  fixed  portion  of  his 
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crop  as  low-pricfd  feed  wheat  even 
though  there  is  exiitin  den. and  a;  home 
and  abroad  for  this  class  of  wlieat  as 
liuman  food. 

This  injustice  is  .so  obvious  that  I 
frankly  am  amazed  it  should  be  put  for- 
ward as  a  part  of  a  package  which  its 
.'.pon.sors  say  is  designed  to  solve  the 
wlieat  problem.  The  two-price  plan 
could  conceivably  make  life  easier,  pleas- 
anter  and  more  piosperous  for  .some  of 
the  big  ranchers  who  operate  wheat 
spreads  of  thousands  of  acres.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  represents  a  sharp 
blow  to  the  pocketbooks  and  the  freedom 
of  tens  of  thousancs  of  small-  and  mid- 
dle-income farmers  of  the  Midwest. 

It  is  this  group — the  family-size  farm- 
ers for  whom  the  administration  ex- 
presses such  concern — which  will  get  a 
second  blow  in  th''  form  of  the  feed 
grains  .section  of  th(>  pendiny  bill  Now-, 
for  the  first  time,  producers  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  wo  ild  be  told  how-  many 
acres  of  such  crops  they  may  plant. 
'Hiroughout  the  Midwest  there  are 
countless  thousands  nf  independent  pro- 
ducers who  feed  on  their  own  farms  all 
of  the  grain  they  ca  i  produce  In  fact, 
there  are  many  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce enough  for  thei.-  own  feeding  needs 
even  w  ithout  acreage  controls.  They  buy 
their  additional  requirements  from  oth- 
er farmers  or  from  commercial  sources. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  feed  grain 
bill  would  be  devastaling  upon  the  corn. 
hog,  poultry,  and  dairy  operations  of  thi.^ 
lari-'e  group  of  farmers  By  limiting  feed 
production  and  supplies,  the  Government 
would,  for  all  purpo.'-es,  be  telling  these 
farmers  how  many  egus  they  could  gath- 
er, how-  many  broilers  they  could  sell, 
how-  many  cows  they  "ould  milk  and  how 
many  cattle  and  hoy.'  they  could  feed 

The  proposed  bill,  clearly,  would  re- 
duce both  the  income  and  the  future  op- 
portunities of  virtually  every  farmer  iri 
the  Corn  Belt,  the  very  heartland  of 
American  agriculture  F'armers  them- 
.selves  have  not  asked  for  this  ill-con- 
ceived  program  which  offers  them  only 
a  choice  between  str;ingulation  by  Gov- 
enunent  controls  or  financial  rum  by 
Government  dumping  of  accumulated 
.■-urpluses. 

This  measure,  whi:h  i'^  a\owedly  de- 
signed at  least  in  part  to  prevent  scandal, 
is  a  scandal  in  itself 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  lov.a  Mr  Hoeven  !  has 
expired 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIFiMAN  I  he  uentleman  will 
stale  It. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Is  the  amendment  of 
I  he  gentleman  from  Texas  an  amend- 
ment to  my  substitute? 

Mr.  M.AHON.  Mr  Chairman,  no.  it 
IS  not. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^Il1e^.clnlP!U    offered    by    Mr     M\hon:     On 
page  22,  line  15,  after  -  le.'-s  «  re.serve  acreage 
of  not  to  exceed"  strike  out     3     imd  m.'^prt 
•4- 

Mi .  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
b(  en  very  much  pleased  to  note  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


to  consider  perfecting  amendments  to 
this  bill.  If  we  go  into  a  new  farm 
program  for  feed  grains,  a  number  of  ad- 
justments will  have  to  be  made  if  we  are 
to  avoid  undue  hardship.  We  need  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the  early  years 
of  any  new  program  in  order  that  the 
Secretary,  the  State  committees,  and  the 
county  committees  and  the  farmers  may 
work  out  arrangements  which  will  make 
it  po.ssible  for  the  program  to  be  operated 
successfully. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
iiistead  of  a  reserve  of  3  percent  we  would 
establish  a  reserve  of  4  percent,  which 
would  yield  a  larger  reserve  to  the  States 
and  to  the  counti*^-;  in  order  that  the 
local  committees  could  work  out  justice 
in  connection  w  ith  this  matter. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  POAGE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  think  he  has  made  a  good  argu- 
ment I  do  not  speak  for  the  committee 
but.  speaking  for  myself.  I  would  be  glad 
to  accept  the  amendment 

Mr  MAHON      I  thank  the  '.!'Mitleman 
I  believe  this  amendment  would  give  the 
program,  if  adopted,  a  better  chance  to 
operate  successfully. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendm^^nt  offered  by  the  ^'entle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Tlie  amendment  was  au-reed  to 

Mr  M.'\HO:;  Mr  Cliairman.  I  offer 
a  further  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow? ; 

Aniendnieiit  ofTered  by  Mr  Maucn  .  Oii 
page  24.  line  11.  after  -'allcitnients'-.  strike 
out  the  pcruxl  and  insert  a  colon  and  add 
the  following  "Provided  That  in  establish- 
ing farm  acreage  allotments  under  this  sub- 
division iCi.  the  Secretary  shall  elve  special 
consldcratl(.'n  to  farms  on  which  there  were 
acre.ises  of  leed  gr.^.ms  during  1961  ai.d  cr 
1362  ■• 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  again,  not  speak- 
inu'  officially  for  the  committee  but 
speaking  for  myself,  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee would  gladly  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  I  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Thus  amendment  would 
provide  that,  m  giving  acreace  allotments 
to  new-  groweis,  plantings  of  feed  grain 
in  1961  and  1962  would  be  given  special 
consideration.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f.;ertleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  wuuld  have  made  the 
5 -year  period  prior  to  1960  the  ba.se 
period  on  which  to  establish  a  base,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  fact  that  in  so  many  cases 
because  of  land  rotation  a  very  unfair 
base  is  established.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  and  mine  would  be  a  little 
bit  conflicting,  would  they  not.  in  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  base  period.  This  amendment 
would  simply  say  that  people  who  planted 
feed  grains  in  1961  and  or  1962  on  old 
land  or  new-  land  w-ould  be  given  special 


consideration  in  determining  their  allot- 
ment as  new  feed  grain  producers. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  merely  wanted  to  be  sure  thai  m-. 
amendment  did  not  conflict  with  his. 
I  will  offer  mine  later. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  If  the  gen - 
tleman  will  yield,  is  this  the  cla.ss  L 
amendmenf 

Mr.  MAHON.     No. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  desirable  amendment,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  recent  trends  in  the  South- 
west, I  certainly  join  the  gentleman 
in  his  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  this  involve  addi- 
tional acreage  to  new-  producers?  Since 
we  have  a  national  quota,  does  it  remove 
it  from  existing  producers? 

Mr  MAHON  It  certainly  would  not 
mcrea.^e  the  national  allotment.  It 
would  come  out  of  the  new  grower  re- 
serve 

Mr  KYL  Where  do  we  get  the  extra 
acres? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  would  be  for  new 
growers  as  provided  in  the  language  of 
the  bill.  Certain  factors  set  forth  in  the 
bill  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
arriving  at  allotments  for  people  who  do 
not  have  a  feed  grain  ba.se — a  history  of 
production  during  the  1959  and  1960 
base  period 

Mr.  POAGE  M: .  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa."- 

Mr  PO.'^GE.  Tliere  are  two  reserves 
in  this  bill.  One  is  the  1 -percent  reserve 
at  the  national  level  and  one  is  the  4-pei  - 
cent  resene  at  the  Stat-e  level.  It  would 
be  passed  down  to  the  county  and  this 
would  come  from  the  reserve. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  it  would  in  no  way 
come  from  the  existing  production'' 

Mr  MAHON.  It  would  come  from  the 
reserve 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  w-ord  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  low-a  IMr.  Hoeven!. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  preface  my  re- 
marks by  expressing  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman,  the  vice  chair- 
man, the  rankmer  minority  member  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Asri- 
culture  for  their  diligent  work  on  the 
bill  before  us. 

In  our  many  weeks  of  w-ork  on  this 
rn(  r.sure.  I  found  each  of  them  genuinely 
concerned  not  only  with  the  special 
farmmu  nilerc-'is  of  their  districts  bi't 
also  -with  the  late  of  agriculture  as  a 
whole  However,  in  a  field  so  broad  and 
complex,  unfortunately  there  is  room  for 
broad  disagreeirent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  section  on 
feed  grains.  I  supported  in  ccmmuree  all 
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the  other  features  of  H.R.  11222  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

It  was  made  clear  in  our  Subcommittee 
on  Wheat  that  while  I  supported  the 
wheat  section  as  it  came  out  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science and  on  the  advice  of  South 
Dakota  wheat  producers  support  that 
section  if  it  should  become  later  a  part 
of  the  overall  proposal  carrying  com- 
pulsory controls  on  feed  grain  produc- 
tion. 

In  South  Dakota  we  are  as  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  or  more  so.  than  any 
State  in  the  Union,  Unlike  Southern 
States,  we  are  quite  limited  in  the  crops 
we  can  produce, 

Our  farmers  have  been  forced  more 
and  more  to  turn  to  livestock.  Over  70 
percent  of  South  Dakota's  farm  income 
is  derived  from  that  sector.  Eighty- 
three  percent  of  all  farms  in  South 
Dakota,  according  to  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture,  sold  cattle  and  or  calves. 

Thus  far  this  vital  segment  of  our 
economy  has  been  free  of  Federal  con- 
trols. But  under  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
11222.  if  enacted  as  it  now  stands,  this 
freedom  of  the  livestock  producer  would 
be  in  jeopardy.  On  page  19.  beginning 
at  line  20,  the  bill  reads: 

The  amount  of  the  national  m.xrketini: 
quut--^  for  feed  crralns  f  ir  any  m;vrketlnij  yenr 
shall  be  an  umount  of  feed  gnUns  which, 
durlni?  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
estimates  di  will  be  utilized  In  the  United 
States  In  the  production  of  the  volume  of 
livestock  (Inrludlns?  poultry)  and  livestock 
products  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet 
domestic  consumption  and  export  require- 
ments. 

By  this  lan^uapc,  if  it  prevails,  the 
livestock  industry  would  indirectly  but 
actually  be  placed  under  management 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  Washington. 

Most  of  the  corn  raised  in  South 
Dakota  is  fed  on  the  farm  where  it  is 
raised.  Yet  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  the  South  Dakota  farmer  could  raise 
no  more  than  40  acres  of  corn  or  grain 
sorghums  without  controls  and  this  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  support  the  type 
of  livestock  operations  on  which  we 
depend. 

Farther,  many  of  the  family  farmers 
in  my  district  will  be  unable  to  survive 
the  mandatory  cutbacks  in  acreage  that 
would  be  required.  Their  feed  grain.s 
acreages  would  be  reduced  because  of 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  set  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  based  in  part  on 
the  amount  of  feed  grains  produced  for 
livestock.  And  their  feed  costs  would  be 
increased. 

Meanwhile,  farmers  in  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  would  be  encouraged  to  step 
up  feed  grain  production  and  livestock 
feeding  because  of  ihcir  desire  to  escape 
controls  by  means  cf  the  40-acre  exclu- 
sion. 

No  longer  would  it  be  possible  for  live- 
stock producers  to  remain  free  of  con- 
trols. No  longer  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  smaller  family  farmers  of  my  State 
to  adjust  their  operations  as  they  see 
fit  in  their  own  best  interests,  as  has  been 
possible  these  past  2  years  under  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program. 

Plainly,  the  bill  before  us  is  being 
tailored   to   woo  the   votes  of  reluctant 


Southern  members.  But  in  doing  so. 
this  administration  is  selling  down  the 
river  the  vital  interests  of  the  real  bread- 
basket of  this  Nation— the  great  Mid- 
west and  especially  the  northern  Great 
Plains. 

In  essence,  this  bill  offers  northern 
farmers  present  prices  for  fewer  acres 
with  serious  danger  to  a  fairly  prospcr- 
oua  livestock  sector.  The  power  of  deci- 
sion would  be  shifted  from  the  fainui 
to  Washington  burenuciats. 

For  weeks  now  my  mail  has  been  nm- 
ning  heavily  against  this  piope.sal.  In  ii 
3-day  visit  to  my  district  la.'^l  week  I 
talked  to  as  many  fanner.s  as  pusMble  lo 
get  their  views  on  this  proposul.  Only 
one  expressed  enthusiasm  for  tins  feed 
grains  program. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  thai 
the  farmer  himself,  voting  m  referen- 
dum, can  decide  whether  to  accept  the.se 
controls.  I  am  inclined  lo  the  view  w  hivh 
has  been  expressed  liere  that  tlie  cluuce 
could  be  compared  to  letting  him  decide 
whether  to  .shoot  himself  or  cut  his  own 
throat. 

The  Secretary  has  p(.inted  with  pride 
to  the  reductions  m  wheat  and  feed 
grams  production  under  ilie  present  vol- 
untary programs.  Salisl'aetory  sign- 
ups this  year  and  continuing;  reruiements 
in  those  programs  indicate  fanners  ac- 
cept them  as  probably  the  best  that  can 
be  hoped  for. 

I  think  we  ought  to  continue  the.se 
programs  in  preference  to  tlie  punitive, 
negati\e  approach  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  us.  I  support  the  Hoe\en  sub- 
stitute and  urce  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  contleman 
from  Tcxa.s. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARDING,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendmeiu  oefercd  by  Mr.  H.'KRdinc  :  P.ige 
35,  line  14.  strike  the  w  irds  "mu;tiplled  by 
50  per  cenium  of  the"  strike  lines  15  through 
19  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'multiplied.  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  19C3  crop, 
by  50  cr  centum  uf  the  higher  of  the  esti- 
mated basic  county  support  rate  for  feed 
grains  or  the  national  average  support  rate 
for  feed  grains,  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  1964 
crop,  by  40  per  centum  of  the  higher  of  such 
support  rates,  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  the 
19b5  crop  by  30  per  ccr.ium  of  the  higher 
of  such  support  rates." 

Mr.  HARDING,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
a  moment  at;o  we  adopted  a  committee 
amendment  which  applies  the  same  pro- 
vision to  wheat  that  this  am(>ndment  will 
apply  to  feed  grains.  It  was  m.erely  an 
oversight  that  this  amendment  was  not 
in  the  bill  when  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Due  to  the  great  dirTercnccs  in  price 
supports  throughout  the  United  State.'^. 
in  many  cases  we  have  areas  where  tlie 
county  price  support  is  sub.stantially  be- 
lovi^  the  national  price  sui:port.  In 
many  of  these  instances  the  market 
price  is  substantially  above  the  county 
support  rates.  When  we  force  the  farm- 
ers in  these  areas  to  take  land  out  of 
production,  and  base  their  diversion 
payment  on  the  county  support  rate,  wc 
are  doing  them  a  hardship  and  an  in- 
justice.     This   amendment,  wluch  pro- 


vides that  their  diversion  payments 
would  be  based  on  the  higher  of  the 
county  .support  or  the  national  support 
rate  will  paitially  allevi.ite  this  discrim- 
ination. Therefore,  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  accept  tln.s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendnient. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABLRNKTHY.  Mr.  Chuunian,  I 
olTer  an  anu  lulmenl 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

.ViiuMMlnuMit    (ifTrred    by    Mr     AiiiRNniiv 
in\  p.itje  J7.   line   IJ    "-(rike  out   "iSin.iU  K.irin 
K.xi'niptlon  '     luut      Uuscil      lu     Uru      thi'ri><  : 
ICxcmpilon.-i  ' 

On  puRC  27.  line  13.  ln.<*crt: 

"(1)"  immedlnicly   aVot   "Src    n»;nf  " 

On  page  28,  between  lines  3  and  4,  In.serl 
the  following: 

"{'2)  Notwlthstnndlnu  any  other  provl.'ilon 
of  this  p.irt.  the  Si'oret.iry  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication miido  pur.-ii  .III  to  n-^'ul.ilitMis 
prescribed  by  him.  c.xrinpi  producirs  from 
the  requirement  of  paying  any  pen.ilty  un- 
der section  3G0h  with  respeot  to  any  farm 
for  my  crop  of  feed  grains  on  the  following 
conditions: 

"(A)  that  none  of  such  crop  of  feel 
grains  Is  removed  from  such  farm, 

"iB)  that  such  entire  crop  of  feed  gr.'»lns 
Is  used  for  seed  on  such  f.irm  vir  fed  on 
such  farm  to  llvest*)ck  (including  p.iultryl 
owned  by  any  sui"h  prodvicer,  or  by  a  subse- 
quent owner  or  operator  of  such  f:«rm:   and 

"(C)  that  such  produ.-ers  and  their  »\ic- 
cessors  comply  with  all  repuhitlon*  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  cumpll.ince  with  the  foregoing 
condition. 

"Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going conditions  .^hall  cause  the  exemption 
to  become  Immediately  nuM  and  vn;d  unless 
such  failure  l.s  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  such  prxluccrs  as  determu.ed 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemp- 
tion becomes  null  and  void  the  provisions 
of  this  part  shall  become  ajpllcable  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  c.xcniptkin  had  not 
been  gr.anted.  No  acre.igc  planted  to  feed 
grains  In  excess  of  the  farm  ncrciee  allot- 
ment for  the  crop  covered  by  an  exemption 
hereunder  shall  be  con.^iUered  in  determin- 
ing any  subsequent  feed  grain  acreage  a;io'.- 
ment  or  marketing  quota  fur  such  f.inn.  No 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  on 
any  feed  grains  produced  on  any  such  farm 
In  any  crop  ye.ar  for  which  an  exemption 
Is  requested  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  ■■ 

On  page  33,  line  20,  strike  (  ut  the  period 
after  the  word  "section."  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following  or 
dill  the  producers  on  such  farm  are  ex- 
empted pursuant  lo  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 360f  •• 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana,  Mr  Chan  - 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AErRNETHY  I  yic'.d  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indi;i:ia. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Mi.^.sis- 
sippi  if  his  amendmont  is  identical  with 
tliat  offered   :n   the  -Senate  by   Senator 

E.^STLAND? 

Mr.  ABERI-ETHY.  The  =entlema!i  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  .said  that 
our  committee  and  the  administration 
have  no  desire  to  control  the  livestock 
industry.  My  amendmrnl  will  assure 
that. 

I  know  tliere  is  sonic  sen'.iment  here  to 
defeat  the  whole  bill.  But  we  are  just 
kidding  ourselves.  We  mifrht  as  well 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later, 


."sometime  during  this  .session,  the  House 
IS  golnK  to  pass  a  farm  bill.  The  bill 
will  undoubtedly  go  to  conference. 
When  the  bill  gets  to  conference  the  is- 
-^ue  which  is  so  controversial  here  to- 
day, control  of  feed  grains,  is  going  to 
be  the  issue  m  conference  So  if  we  can 
improve  this  bill,  and  I  feel  wc  can,  we 
()U«hl  to  take  our  views  to  conference 
Tlii.s  can  be  done  by  way  of  HPinoprinle 
amendments  to  the  bill 

The  object  of  my  amendment  i.s  lo  a.s- 
.sure  a  free  and  untiammeled  livestock 
industry  In  America  The  lutvstock  in- 
du.slry  has  provided  the  pcniple  of  this 
country  with  the  flne.si  and  most  abun- 
dant quanllly  of  meat  of  any  country  m 
tlie  world  The  .same  is  true  of  jKuk. 
the  same  is  liue  of  milk  and  the  same  is 
true  of  ix)ulliy 

This  amendment  simply  sav.s  that  anv 
livestock  farmer  includiiu;  poultry  and 
hogs,  shall  have  the  riuht  and  pii\ilei.:e 
of  growing  on  his  faim  .such  quantity  of 
feed  grain  as  his  heids  and  his  fluck.s 
itHjuire  That  is  all  it  .say.^  This  is  a 
fundamental  ii;;ht  of  every  livestock 
fiumer  and  ix)ulti\nian  in  .America 

Feed  gram  is  simply  an  element  of  the 
meat  industry  As  I  said  yesterday  feed 
Lirain  is  .lust  a  segment  of  the  chum  that 
k'oes  iiUo  the  production  of  meal,  poul- 
tiy  and  milk  The  fence  around  the 
man's  field  or  his  pasture  is  an  element 
You  ml^;hl  a.s  well  su^:i:est  a  control  of 
the  feiicm;^  if  we  are  ^;olng  to  control 
livestock  You  miiiht  even  control  the 
seed  he  plar.t^  or  the  tractors  or  the 
plows  he  u.ses  m  his  field,  in^ofai  as  a 
livestock  faimei   is  concerned. 

A  dairy  farmer  dovmi  m  my  district 
called  me  the  other  day  and  said: 

I  raise  every  pound  of  feed  that  Is  fed  to 
my  dairy  herd  If  the  farm  bill  Is  going  to 
pass  then  I  wi.uld  like  to  know,  l^ecause  my 
feed  will  be  cut  back  to  the  point  that  I  can- 
nf>t  carry  on  my  present  operation  So  I 
want  to  sell  ofT  one  unit 

I  do  not  know  wh.at  lu'  meant  by  a  unit 
but  I  understood  fully  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  raise  enough  feed  for  his  herds 
and    therefore   a    portiori   would   be   di.s- 
posed  of 

This  amendment  simply  jxMniits  tliat 
dairy  farmer,  the  livestock  farmer,  and 
tlie  poultryman  t"  raise  on  his  farm 
the  quantity  of  giam  nece.s,saiy  to  pro- 
duce the  end  lesult.  namely,  meat  beef. 
fxjrk.  milk,  and  poultry.  That  is  all  it 
does  It  does  not  i>ermit  him  to  .sell  one 
single  bushel  of  gram  into  the  market 
P"^rst.  no  grain  shall  be  removed  from 
the  farm  and.  second,  the  entire  crop  of 
feed  grains  must  be  u.sed  either  foi-  seed 
or  feed,  on  the  farm.  He  cannot  use  it 
to  feed  somebody  el.se  s  cattle,  poultry,  or 
hogs  but  only  his  own  And  third,  he 
must  conduct  this  entire  operation  under 
regulations  i^re.sciibed  by  the  Secretary. 
This  .sets  forth  the  three  effective  steps 
of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
uentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Kentleman  be  permitte<l  to  proceed  for 
.5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  appreciate  the 
indulgence  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemsoi  yield  to  clear 
up  one  point  before  you  go  on? 

Mr  ABERNETHY  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  there  would  not  only  be  no  con- 
trols, but  the  farmer  could  Increase  his 
production  both  of  feed  grains  and  also 
the  immtKM  of  livestock,  dairy  stock 
ixjuiuy.  and  .so  forth,  under  your  amend - 
menP 

Mr  ABERNETHY  IndtMd  he  can 
and  unle,s.s  ii  i,s  one  of  the  objectives  of 
this  bill  to  control  the  livestock  Indus- 
try of  this  country,  then  he  ouKhl  to  be 
permitted  to  increase  his  herd:  he 
ouiiht  lo  be  permltlod  lo  inci-ease  the 
quantity  of  beef  thai  he  sells  on  the  mai  - 
ket  and  he  ou^ht  to  be  permitted  to 
incif>ase  the  quantity  of  poultry  lie  sells 
,ind  the  quantity  of  euus. 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Chairnuui  ui!!  the 
L:rnll<'man  yield"^ 

Mr  ABERNETHY  1  yield  to  the  «en- 
tleman  from  Kansas 

Mr  .AVERY  Lot  me  say.  first  I  am 
'.  omii  to  support  the  fentleman's  amend- 
ment but  I  would  like  to  submit  an  aca- 
demic question  Just  how  would  this 
matter  hr  policed'  Would  the  compli- 
ance f.lrlnel.^  be  certificated  so  that  they 
could  .sell  then  grain,  or  what  would  pro- 
hibit a  faim'M'  from  raising  more  corn 
than  he  wa-  uome  to  feed  and  then 
haulinu  It  off  to  market''  Would  you 
i.s.'-ue  a  mark'^tm'T  card  ' 

Mr  ABERNETHY  No.  sir.  he  would 
not  'jt  t  a  marketiii'!  card  Under  the 
control  proLMam  we  have  today  for  cot- 
ton, wheat  tobacco,  nee.  and  peanuts, 
farh  farmer  is  civen  a  marketing  card, 
and  he  cannot  market  one  bushel  or 
pound  of  tho.se  commodities  unless  he 
presents  that  card  It  would  be  handled, 
policed,  arid  administered,  in  almost  the 
identical  innnner  of  present  programs. 

Mr  WINSTEAD,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  ABERNETHY  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl'man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  WIN.-sTEAD  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  and  wish  to  ask  him 
this  question:  In  my  section,  over  the 
Ion-:  run.  many  farmers  have  gone  out 
of  the  cotton  business  and  into  the  poul- 
try buslne.s^.  the  dairy  business,  so  now 
if  you  are  poing  to  bar  them,  where  are 
tliey  izoing  to  l'o  except  to  the  welfare 
office '.' 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  You  mipht  as  well  re- 
duce the  number  of  barns,  and  the  num- 
ber of  tractors,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
the  fenciiiL'  and  so  on. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Licntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  I  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.si\s. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  it  is  this:  Should  a 
farmer  produce  for  his  own  use  and 
should  he  have  a  very  good  year  and 
were  to  produce  a  surplus  that  he  could 
not  use  on  his  farm,  he  could  not  mar- 
ket any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  He  cannot.  He 
cannot  move  one  single  bushel  into  the 


market  in  competition  with  the  man 
who  Is  producing  grain  for  cash 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chaiiinan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  ABERNE'.fHY.  I  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment,  which  I  think  goes  lo  the 
heart  of  the  future  of  the  livestock  and 
the  daily  industry  in  the  country  I  am 
interested  in  the  Bentleman's  analysis  of 
what  the  efTect  of  this  paitlcular  amend- 
ment  would  be  in  regar-d  to  the  feeder, 
to  the  man  who  does  not  run  a  cattle 
herd  himself  but  who  does  buy  a  quan- 
tity of  livestock  and  feeds  for  the  mar- 
ket and  moves  them  rapidly  through  his 
lots 

Mr  ABERNETHY  I  do  not  say  that 
this  amendment  will  be  of  any  benefit  to 
him  or  will  afTecl  him  one  way  or  the 
other  He  will  continue  to  carry  on  his 
cattle  operations  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
He  buys  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing and  he  buys  the  feed  with  which  to 
feed  them  He  would  or  could  continue 
to  operate  m  the  same  fashion. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  judgment  on  this  matter. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman. 
wii:  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ABERNETHY  I  yield  to  the  -cn- 
li  man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER,  1  too  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Kentleman  from  Mississippi 
Mr  ABEFNtTHY  i  upoii  tlus  amendment, 
which  I  think  goes  lo  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  .serious  problems  that  wou^d 
confront  my  section  of  the  country  ;f 
this  bill  is  enacted,  without  the  amend- 
mt  nt  of  the  gentleman 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  liand  a 
letter  written  in  behalf  of  250  dairy 
pioduceis  in  western  North  Carolina 
who  say,  in  a  resolution  which  tlicy 
passed,  that  they  strongly  oppose  that 
jwrtion  of  the  farm  bill  which  proiiibits 
dairymen  and  or  cattlemen  from  Grow- 
ing the  necessary  crops  to  feed  the  cattle 
on  tiieir  farm. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  This  amendm<:nt 
meets  the  very  objections  set  foi'th  by 
these  people 

Mr  WHITENER  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  As  I  understand  it. 
the  centleman's  amendment  would  not 
authorize  the  production  by  these  peo- 
ple for  s..le  off  the  farm,  but  merely 
would  provide  that  ihey  could  raise 
these  commodities  with  which  to  feed 
then    stock   on   their  own   premises'' 

Mr     ABERNETHY.     That    is   correct. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr, 
Chairman    will  the  gentleman  yield',' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expiri'd, 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chan  man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  have  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  .entleman  from 
Minnesota  ' 

Tlu  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chainnnn.   wil!   ihe   gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  liie  -en- 
tle'P.an  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
amendment  which  is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  would  provide 
no  support  whatsoever  to  these  people 
who  take  advantage  of  this  provision? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Thoy  would  not 
get  one  nickel  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, nor  could  they  place  a  bushel  of 
that  grain  on  the  market,  nor  o£fer  it 
for  marketing  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    If  the 

gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 

-man's   amendment   would   increase   the 

consumption  of  feed  grain  on  the  farm, 

would  it  not? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  hope  so ;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  tell  me  whether 
or  not  the  gentleman's  amendment  takes 
the  place  of  or  would  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary-  in  relation  to  these  defi- 
cit feed  areas?  How  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  coordinate  with  the 
deficit  feed  areas? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  relationship  between 
my  amendment  and  the  deficit  areas 
amendment.  Of  course,  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  is.  naturally,  going  to 
affect  to  a  certain  degree  other  sections 
of  the  bill.  But  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  particularly  to  benefit  a  defi- 
cit area  or  surplus  area.  The  object  of 
the  amendment  is  to  assure  the  livestock 
farmers,  who  raise  their  own  grain,  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  a  sound  fann- 
ing operation.  That  is  all  it  proposes 
to  do. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  considers 
poultry  in  the  "livestock"  categorv? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes,  sir;"  it  is 
Included  in  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

xMr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlem.an 
may  have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am  not 
gong  to  object  to  the  gentleman  having 
1  more  minute,  but  the  gentleman  has 
had  13  minutes  up  to  the  present  time. 
Yesterday  the  statement  was  made  that 
we  were  not  going  to  allow  anyone  to 
have  more  than  5  minutes.  Certainly,  I 
am  not  soing  to  object  to  the  gentleman 
having  this  additional  minute,  but  I  think 
we  must  serve  notice,  if  we  are  going 
to  finish  this  bill,  that  we  have  got  to 
stop  this  matter  of  continual  unlimited 
debate.  The  gentleman  has  had  more 
time  by  far  than  any  other  Member  has 
had  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  did  not  ask  for  the  time. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  not,  and  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr  SHORT.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr    Chairman.   I  move   to  strike   the 
requi.site  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  offering  this  amendment.  A.s 
he  well  knows,  almost  every  livestock 
producer  in  America  is  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  As  one  who  is  a  livestock 
producer  and  who  represents  a  livestock 
producing  State.  I  would  certainly  havi- 
to  be  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  nentle- 
man  a  question.  This  is  the  thing  which 
concerns  me.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  If  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment prevails,  it  looks  as  though  there 
is  not  any  question  about  this  bill  passing 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Could  the 
gentleman  give  me  any  indication  of  his 
thoughts  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
amendment  prevailing  in  the  event  the 
bill  goes  to  conference? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well.  I  wis,h  I 
could;  but,  of  course,  I  cannot.  I  doubt 
that  I  would  be  one  of  the  conferees.  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  any  assur- 
ance at  all.  I  can  only  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way:  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  A  bill,  eventually,  will  go  to 
conference.  "What  are  we  going  to  do? 
Are  we  just  going  to  take  a  stubborn 
position  and  say  that  we  are  going  to 
kill  this  bill?  Next  week  there  will  be 
another  one  back  here;  and  there  should 
be.  Eventually  a  bill  is  going  to  con- 
ference. Since  this  is  inevitable,  then  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  bill  contains 
our  views,  otherwise  our  day  in  court  will 
be  denied. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  this  same  amend- 
ment was  offered  on  the  Senate  side,  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  it  was  not  adopted. 
That  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me  if 
this  bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  .say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  that  it  had  considerable 
strength  over  there.  It  failed  by  only 
a  very  narrow  margin,  45  to  40. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
most  important  amendment  that  we  have 
considered  up  to  now;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  aerce  with  that 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
or  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  is  it 
not  possible  and  probable,  if  this  amend- 
ment passes  with  no  limitation  whatso- 
ever, we  will  encourage  an  integrated 
type  of  ai'i-iculture  and  have  chainstores 
in  the  livestock  business  a'-'ainst  the  in- 
terests of  livestock  producers  of  this 
country     It  that  not  possible? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  answer 
that? 

xMr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  hpard  it 
.said  by  .some  that  that  would  be  the  ef- 
fect. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  chainstore  ri^/ht  now  can  go 
into  the  cattle  business  if  it  wants  to. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  And  up  to  now  some  of  them 
have  done  it.     This  does  not  deal  with 


that  issue  at  all.  This  is  an  entirely 
different  matter.  If  someone  wants  to 
take  care  of  that,  he  could  offer  an 
amendment  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  encour- 
age a  continuation  of  that,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  view.  If  the  gentleman  has 
serious  concern  about  that  he  can  cor- 
rect it  by  offering  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment.  I  just  want  to 
a.ssure  my  farmers,  most  of  whom  are 
small  opeiators.  the  riuht  to  grow 
enough  feed  gram  to  feed  their  own 
livestock  and  poultry. 

Mr  ABENDS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any 
idea  what  the  attitude  is  of  the  chair- 
man of  his  committee  on  his  amendment 
and  what  he  intends  to  do  if  he  goes  to 
conference  with  it  That  is  a  very  simple 
question  and  a  very  straightforward 
question. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  M;-  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  should 
like  to  say  this.  I  havp  served  under  my 
chairman  for  18  years  I  do  not  know  of 
an  instance  where  he  has  gone  to  con- 
ference with  a  bill  that  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  persuade  that  coiifrrenee  to 
support  the  views  of  the  Hou.se.  I  have 
not  asked  my  chairman  what  he  will 
do  on  these  amr-ndments,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ask  lum  But  I  believe  he 
will  discharge  his  resjjonsibility  and  at- 
tempt to  support  the  views  of  this  House. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gi>ntleman  from  North 
Carolina  his  iw.sition  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  LMr. 
Short]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amrndrner.t 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
The  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JENNINGS  Mr.  Cliairman,  as 
has  been  said,  we  are  now  down  to  the 
meat  of  this  bill.  We  started  out  on  tl.e 
premise  that  we  were  going  to  f;o  m  one 
of  two  directions.  We  were  either  going 
to  go  the  control  route,  in  which  ca.se 
we  would  give  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try a  support  price,  or  we  were  woing  to 
go  the  freedom  route,  in  which  case  we 
were  going  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  the  business.  We  were  goiim  to  give 
the  farmer  the  right  in  a  referendum 
to  determine  which  of  these  alternatives 
he  wanted.  Now  we  are  right  back 
where  we  started.  We  marched  up  the 
hill  and  now  we  are  back  down  at  the 
bottom. 

Under  this  amendment,  here  is  what 
is  going  to  happen.  I  represent  a  live- 
stock-produciuK  area.  I  am  a  livestock 
producer  myself.  If  this  amendment 
pas.ses,  I  am  goinw  to  get  a  real  good 
price  for  my  feeder  cattle  for  a  year  or 
two.     Why?     Becau.se   out    in    the   feed 
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belt  of  this  country,  the  feed-grain 
farmer  is  going  to  come  down  into  my 
section  and  he  is  going  to  buy  those  cat- 
tle at  a  high  price.  That  is  going  to  la.st 
for  about  1  or  2  years.  Two  years  from 
now  we  will  be  back  on  this  floor,  if  this 
amendment  pa.sses,  in  the  very  same  po- 
sition, with  the  livestock  industry,  hogs, 
cattle,  poultry,  and  what  have  you.  as 
we  are  in  today  on  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  Why'  Becau.^e  instead  of  the 
feed-grain  farmer  havine  a  market,  as 
he  has  down  in  my  .section  and  else- 
where, for  his  feed  to  be  fed  to  livestock, 
he  IS  going  to  buy  the  livestock  and  try 
to  feed  tliern  and  maiket  them;  and  we 
are  going  to  liave  the  largest  glut  of 
livestock  on  the  maiket  thai  we  have 
ever  .seen. 

It  is  u'oing  to  be  ab.solutely  disastrous. 

l^t  me  li'll  you  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  to  say  about  it  I 
think  I  can  bc'-t  lead  the  letter. 

Mr  ABENDS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  ecntleman  yield '^ 

Mr  JENNINGS  No,  I  cannot  vield 
now  but  I  will  be  plad  to  yield  later,  be- 
cause I  know  the  t'entleman  has  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  make 

This  is  what  the  Department  says: 

Tlierc  I.s  one  projvjaai  which  may  be  made 
In  connection  with  HR  11222  to  which  the 
livestock  IncJustry  shf-uld  ^e  alerted  Thl.s 
\n  an  ftmcndment  provldlr.g  tli.it  any  feed 
grain  producer  would  be  exempt  from  acre- 
age allotments  If  he  feeds  all  the  grain  be 
pnxluccs 

Tlie  livestock  producers  In  the  United 
SLites  ought  to  be  .iware  of  the  dangerous 
potential  of  such  an  amendment  This 
amendinet'.t  .<:nys.  In  effect,  to  the  thcnsands 
of  farmers  who  sell  all  or  most  cf  their  feed 
grain  production — "You  can  avoid  reducl^.^' 
your  feed  gr.-iln  j>roducllon  by  getting  Into 
the  livestock  bu-iness,  or  by  Increasing  ynur 
livestock  production  so  that  you  use  all  the 
grain  produced  on  your  farm  "  Thl.s  amend- 
ment Is  an  open  invitation  to  sharply  ex- 
panded livestock  production  and  to  chaos 
and   low   prices   for   the   livestock   lr:dusTry 

Thl.s  proposal  w;is  described  dur:ng  ti.o 
Senn'e  debate  as  an  effort  to  give  the  small 
farmers  a  chance  t<3  pri.xluce  enough  feed 
for  their  livestock.  This  Is  extremely  de- 
ceptive. Tlae  fact  is  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  benefit  the  l.arcer  farmers,  and 
the  Integr.ited  feed  lot  operations  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  and  famlly-slzcd 
live.<^t/>ck  ai.d  grain  farmers 

The  small  farmer  Is  far  better  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  permit 
planting  up  tc  his  base  acreage  where  It  does 
no  I  exceed  2.'i  acres 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
increa.se  that  to  40  acres. 

It  Is  oil  the  larger  farms  where  grain  now- 
sold  for  cash  could  easily  be  channeled  to 
heavier  livestock  feeding.  Those  larger 
farms  nre  primarily  In  the  imjxirtant  grain 
producing  areas. 

About  half  the  corn  produced  each  year 
Is  on  farms  which  sell  some  corn. 

Under  th's  amendment  you  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  any. 

On  all  those  farms,  there  would  be  an 
almost  Irresistible  temptation  to  begin  "to 
feed  it  all  at  home."  Therefore,  existing 
livestock  operations  would  be  severely  dam- 
aged, particularly  tho.se  which  depend  on  a 
supply  cf  purch.i.=cd  feed. 

This  is  an  appealing  amendment.  If 
you  knock  this  provision  out,  heed  this, 
and    heed    what    the    Department   says. 
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The  livestock  producers  agree  with  it, 
and  I  say  that  because  I  am  one.  This 
would  be  disastrous.  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  defeats. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  i-'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  AREND.'::.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  eentleman  from  Virfiinia  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  He  has  exactly 
stated  what  would  happen.  I  would  love 
to  have  the  chairman  get  up  here  and 
say  what  his  attitude  is  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  I  do  not  have  too 
much  time,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
the  situation.  This  was  brought  up  in 
the  other  body  It  was  knocked  out  in 
the  other  body.  We  had  it  before  our 
committee.     It  has  been  discu.s.sed. 

It  is  not  something  new.  But  it  is 
.'something  that  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
livestock  ijroducers. 

Exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  down 
in  my  section,  where  we  have  gra.ss-fed 
cattle''  That  is  goine  to  be  shifted. 
You  people  from  the  South,  the  South- 
west, and  the  Northwest.  I  will  tell  you 
what  IS  going  to  hapjjen  to  your  livestock 
industry'.  It  is  going  to  be  frozen  right 
where  it  is.  except  it  will  decline  after 
about  2  years  becau.se  it  will  all  shift  out 
to  the  feed  grain  areas  of  this  country. 
I  will  t'll  you  now  you  are  going  to  have 
a  hard  time  explaining  it.  I  want  to  say 
now  in  ad\ance  that  I  want  no  part  of 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
th.o  centleman  yield'' 

Mr  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
makin;i  a  very  fine  argument.  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  cheap  feed  means  cheap  live- 
stock 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Ab.solutely.  but  as  I 
point'd  out  m  the  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  the  other  day,  the 
fact  that  cheap  feed  makes  cheap  live- 
stock dot^s  not  neccs.sarily  mean  that  the 
housewife  is  going  to  get  cheaper  meat 
It  has  just  been  in  reverse. 

In  the  ca.se  of  wheat,  in  the  case  of 
other  surpluses  on  the  market,  the 
proce.s.sor,  the  middleman,  the  hauler. 
and  everyone  else  get5  the  benefit,  but 
the  fa:Tner  does  not  get  it  at  one  end 
and  the  housewife  does  not  get  the  bene- 
fits at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PO.'\GE  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  a^ked  about  the  attitude  of  the 
committee.  Well,  I  cannot  .speak  for  the 
committee.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself, 
but  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  we 
a:e  opposed  to  Ihi;;  am' ndment.  This 
am-^ndment  would  let  anybody  go  out 
and  lea.-e  up  to  10.000  acres  of  land  and 
plant  It  in  corn,  and  if  you  could  get  the 
credit,  briivi.:  cattle  in  and  feed  all  tlic 
corn  you  could  ^row.  I  am  for  controls — 
this  amendment  has  all  of  the  burdens  of 
controls  without  the  benefits. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  ncht.     li  v.e  want  to  put  every- 


one but  the  farmer  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness, and  many  of  them  are  there  now, 
then  pass  this  amendment.  If  that  is 
the  way  we  are  going  to  go.  then  the 
farmers  as  we  have  known  them  in  the 
past,  will  not  be  a  group  of  rugged  in- 
dividualists, but  they  will  be  a  group  of 
ragged  individuals. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
support  of  the  gentleman's  position  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ti  xas  for  statinc  his  position,  but  I  am 
still  wailing  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
cummitt<;e  state  his  position  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  will  state  to  my 
colleagues,  I  have  confidence  just  as  the 
gentleman  who  offered  his  amendment 
has  confidence  in  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  When  he  goes  to  conference 
on  this  bill,  he  will  try  to  uphold  the 
hand.s  and  sustain  the  actions  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  His  actions 
down  through  the  years  speak  well  for 
him  and  .'how  that  is  just  what  he  has 
done  in  the  past  I  just  hope  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  agreed  with  me  will 
come  out  with  some  votes  on  his  side  of 
tlie  ai.^le. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  amendment.  I  think  everyone 
knows  that  about  75  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  goes  to  the  market  on  the  hoof, 
in  the  form  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry. 
If  you  adopt  this  fmendment,  you  de- 
stroy all  of  our  effoi'ts  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  in  the  feed  grain  situation. 
This  amendment  was  not  pressed  in  the 
committee  by  the  author  who  has  served 
on  the  committee  for  many  years,  and 
It  was  not  considered  by  the  committee 
except  collaterally. 

I  submit  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  defeat  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation.  When  it  comes  to  going  to 
conference,  of  course,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  protect  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  thmk  most  of 
you  know  that  in  our  efforts  on  former 
occasions,  we  have  always  been  very 
zealous  in  our  eflforts  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  protect  the  po- 
sition 01  the  House,  even  if  on  occasion 
I  have  differed  with  the  position  taken 
by  my  colleagues,  as  I  differ  with  many 
of  you  now.  But  I  ur^-e  you  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  and  \indicate 
tlie  position  of  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  am  impressed  v.ith  the 
soundness  of  the  argument  presented 
here  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
A  lot  of  people  believe  that  cheap  feed 
means  profit  for  the  livestock  man.  But 
those  who  know  anything  about  the 
problem  know  just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr,  Jennings]  said,  that 
you  might  increase  the  profit  of  the  live- 
stock man  during  the  current  year,  but 
you  would  have  the  house  come  tumbling 
down  on  him  next  year.  So  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleagrue, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  be  de- 
feated. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  regret  very 
much  to  speak  against  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Cheap  feed  means  cheap  livestock;  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  The  more  cheap  feed  you 
are  going  to  make  available  the  more 
grain  farmers  will  be  going  into  the  live- 
stock business.  People  not  farmers  and 
everybody  else  will  be  getting  into  the 
livestock  business. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  an  excep- 
tion for  livestock  we  should  make  a  like 
exception  for  dairying  and  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  as  well. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  the  fanner  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  raise  enough  feed  to 
feed  his  own  hogs? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  personally  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  gentleman's  proposal. 
However,  I  like  to  be  a  realist.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  of  course,  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  feed  grain  farmers 
who  feed  grain  produced  on  their  own 
farms;  and,  to  that  extent,  it  is  a  worth- 
while amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  an  exception  should  also  be 
made  in  the  bill  to  permit  a  man  to 
raise  some  corn  in  his  garden  patch  to 
feed  to  his  family  and  children? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  think  much 
corn  is  fed  to  children.  The  gentleman 
who  offered  the  amendment  properly 
shows  concern  for  the  feed  grain  farmers. 
But  what  about  the  farmer  who  sells 
his  corn  for  cash?  I  know  in  my  en- 
larged congressional  district  12  of  the 
counties  are  in  the  feed  grain  area  where 
they  feed  about  85  percent  of  corn  on 
the  farm,  but  some  of  my  new  counties 
are  in  the  cash  grain  area,  and  I  am 
just  wondering  why  one  area  should  be 
controlled  and  not  the  other.  Why 
should  there  be  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  raised  a  very  good  point.  If 
a  man  raised  wheat  on  his  own  land  he 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  feed  his  own 
livestock.  By  the  same  token  what  about 
his  neighbor  who  had  no  livestock?  And 
also  why  should  a  farmer  be  permitted 
to  raise  a  thousand  acres  of  corn  and 
feed  it  all  to  livestock  but  not  be  allowed 
to  raise  one  acre  of  wheat  to  feed  to 
his  chickens?  I  ask  that  because  under 
this  bill  there  is  no  exception  whatever 
for  wheat  that  is  raised  on  the  farm  and 
fed   on   the  farm.     We  have   a  30-acre 


exception  in  the  bill  that  passed  2 
years  ago.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
deny  a  man  the  right  to  raise  an  acre 
of  wheat  to  feed  to  his  chickens  and  yet 
allow  him  to  raise  a  thousand  acres  of 
corn  to  feed  to  his  hogs. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  A  similar  amendment 
was  turned  down  in  the  other  body 
When  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  does 
any  one  really  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  prevail  in  conference'^ 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  a  man  who  did  not 
feed  all  of  the  gram  that  was  raised  on 
his  farm  could  not  get  any  price  support 
and  could  not  participate  in  any  of  the 
programs  on  the  remainder;  so,  he  would 
have  to  do  one  of  two  things:  either  cut 
back  or  feed  it  all. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Exactly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
trying  to  move  along  with  the  bill.  I  am 
not  trying  to  close  off  debate.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  30  minutes 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  substitute 
for  this  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered, and  I  would  like  to  have  that  come 
within  the  time  limit. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  35 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina':^ 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi     I  Mr, 

ABERNETHY  1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Dent  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  ofTered  by  Mr 
Aber.nethy  Amend  page  27.  section  360F. 
line  15  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "with" 
and  all  of  lines  16-25  inclusive  on  page  27. 
.uid  all  of  lines  1,  2.  3  on  page  28  and  insert 
in  lipu  thereof  after  the  word  "with"  on  line 
15.  the  following: 

"A  total  farm  acreage  of  four  hundred 
acres  or  less  of  which  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  is  devoted  Uj  the  production  of  feed 
grains:  90  per  centum  of  said  production  to 
be  consumed  on  the  farm  prcmi.=e  as  feed 
for  livestock;  10  per  centum  shall  be  allow- 
able for  marketable  feed  grain.  Any  farm 
having  over  four  hundred  acres  shall  be 
allowed  not  more  than  a  maximum  of  two 
hundred  acres  production  of  feed  grain  as 
an  exemption  from  the  market  quota.  If 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  shall  be  used  as 
feed  on  the  premises,  the  farm  marketing 
quota  shall  be  applied  to  all  production  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  acreage  of  the 
farm  or  two  hundred  acres  whichever  is 
appreciable  under  the  above  formula  " 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
agree  with  the  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment    offered    by    the    gentleman 


from  Mississippi  We  can  also  see  the 
ba^sic  logic  in  the  argument  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  know 
the  dangers  involved  in  a  wide  open  sit- 
uation being  allowed  in  connection  with 
rental  of  farms,  the  leasing  of  farm 
property,  or  tiie  acquisition  of  farm  prop- 
erty, with  no  limitation  whatsoever  on 
tfie  growing  of  feed  grains  and  the  fat 
tening  or  feeding  of  cattle,  poultry,  and 
other  livestock. 

Howevei-.  thus  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered goes  to  the  root  of  the  small  farm 
problem,  and  it  is  offeicd  to  that  section 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  .small  farm  ex- 
emi^tions 

Anyone  m  thi.s  room  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  city  life  itself  and  the 
farm  community  surrounding  city  life 
knows  full  well  that  the  farmers  feed  the 
smaller  ui  ban  communities  in  State's  like 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio — in  other  words,  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

.■Ml  we  are  asking  in  this  particular 
amendment  is  that  we  .set  aside  for  the 
family  faim  unit,  particularly  in  the 
States  such  as  mine.  There  are  57.000 
family  farms  affected  by  the  legislation 
They  will  be  over  the  25-acre  allotment 
They  will  not  be  helped  by  the  40-acre 
allotment  simply  because  we  are  using 
the  base  of  1959-60.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  chart,  you  will  see  Pennsylvania 
increased  it,s  production  to  meet  its 
deficit  of  1,877.000  tons  of  feed  grain, 
and  reduced  that  to  417.000  tons  of  feed 
grain  in  1960-61. 

This  bill  would  put  evory  farmer  m 
Pennsylvania  who  uses  his  own  feed  for 
his  own  purposes  in  the  position  of  buy- 
ing 40  percent  of  his  requirements  just 
to  meet  his  oun  production  as  it  was  ii. 
19u0-61. 

The  serious  situation  is  that  we  are 
.saying  to  the  57.000  farmers  in  the  State 
of  Penn.syh  ania  and  in  all  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  States  that  their  economy  must 
be  put  at  the  stagnation  point  of  1958, 
1959.  and  1960;  that  they  cannot  go  be- 
yond that,  because  the  formula  abso- 
lutely rules  out  any  addition  to  whatever 
acreage  they  may  have  been  using  in 
those  years,  even  if  it  was  only  15  acres. 
12  acres,  9  acres,  25  acres,  or  anywhere 
up  to  the  newly  proposed  40  acres.  We 
are  not  asking  for  defeat  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  .some  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. Of  all  of  the  elements  of  industry 
in  our  economy  in  the  United  States, 
farm  legislation  is  a  must  arid  a  neces- 
sity, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  does 
not  hit  to  the  bottom  of  .socialism  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  intended  to 
protect  the  farmer  in  his  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  economic  market  of  an  in- 
dustrial .society.  So.  therefore,  the 
legislation  is  essential:  it  is  needed;  it  is 
required.  Let  us  make  it  work  by  aiving 
the  farmer  who  consumes  90  percent  of 
his  production,  when  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  his  acreage  up  to  a  400-acre 
family  farm  is  used  to  urow  feed  grains. 
this  opportunity.  He  has.  yes.  a  10  per- 
cent allowance  of  his  production  for  the 
cash  market,  but  anybody  that  knows 
anything  about  farming  knows  that  if 
he  is  raising  cattle,  he  must  have  some 
salt.  So.  at  least  allow  him  10  percent 
for  the  cash  product  to  buy  the  salt  for 
his  cattle.     That  i.s  the  only  thing  I  am 
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asking  in  this  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yie.d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi.ssipiJl. 

Mr.  ABERNETH\ .  I  do  not  see  any 
analogy  at  all  betw?en  the  amendment 
w  hich  the  gentleman  has  offered  and  tlu' 
amendment  which  1  offered.  They  are 
unielated 

Mr.  DENT.  Your  amendment  strikes 
out  the  small  farm  exemption  in  this 
act. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY      No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  :Urike  it  all  out  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  your  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  No  The  gentle- 
man misinterprets  the  amendment  My 
amendment  leaves  in  the  small  farmer 
amendment  and  sets  up  a  .second  exemp- 
tion.    It  does  not  strike  anything. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  exempts  all  farmers  so 
long  as  tliey  feed  all  of  the  feed  grains 
they  grow  to  their  ov  n  stock. 

Mr  ABERNETHY  II  does  not  strike 
out  the  .small  farm  exemption  at  all. 

Mr  DENT.  It  adds  to.  Let  us  put  it 
that  way. 

All  I  am  doing  is  protecting  the  very 
thing  that  the  gentkman  from  Viiginia 
covered 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  Alxriietiiy  amendment. 
becau.se  as  long  as  we  aie  putting  loop- 
holes in  this  law,  I  think  there  is  one 
basic  thing  m  this  country,  that  if  a  per- 
son does  rai.se  livestock  on  his  fiirm,  he 
should  not  be  prohibiied  from  raising  the 
gram  on  his  farm  for  Uiat  livestock  if  he 
has  enough  acres  for  it. 

As  Senator  E.\stl.^M)  mentioned  in  the 
other  body: 

I  submit  that  before  Mr  Khrushchev  takes 
over,  we  i-hould  get  hack  to  some  of  the 
fund  imtiituls  upon  wl  ich  ih.is  country  was 
founded.  A  m.m  owns  his  soil  to  derive  the 
fruits  thereof.  Suppo.s  ?  he  owns  a  farm  and 
has  invested  thousand?  of  dollars  on  trac- 
tors and  other  farm  eq\iipment  with  which 
to  raise  grain  to  feed  his  Uvettock  There 
cannot  be  any  reason  why  he  may  not  grow 
on  his  own  prnjjerty  the  necess.iry  grain  to 
feed  his  own  livestock 

I  too  think  it  bade  Americanism  to 
permit  a  farmer  to  p-oduce  for  the  needs 
of  his  livestock  if  h^  wishes.  Whether 
it  w  ill  ruin  the  proy  am  now  being  i)ro- 
posed,  which  I  am  opposed  to.  I  have 
little  recard  for  it  for  the  feed  grain 
section  of  this  bill  is  wrong.  I  think 
this  is  .somethincr,  if  "ve  are  goinc  to  have 
it.  we  oueht  to  have  the  nentleman  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi's  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  First  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  .<;upport  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  !Mr.  Quirl  who  comes  from 
.1  yreat  corn-produc  nc  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  asserted 
time  and  time  anain  on  this  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  th;r  8")  percent  of  the 
grain  is  either  used  on  the  farm  where 
grown  or  in  the  area  where  grown.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  75  percent  of 
the  grain  is  fed  oa  the  farm  to  the 
farmer.s'  own  lives :ock,  which  means 
that  these  farmers  who  are  feeding  their 
cattle  with  their  own  grain  are  not  sell- 
mg  any  corn. 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  trj'ing  to  do  is 
to  preserve  the  status  of  the  independent 
American  cattleman,  poultryman  and 
the  ho^  rai.sers  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  is  recognized. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  this  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Aber- 
NFTuvi  would  be  fine  if  he  would  just 
put  one  other  limitation  on  it.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  farmer  growing  everything 
he  wants  to  grow  on  his  farm,  if  he  feeds 
It  to  his  stock,  so  lung  as  he  keeps  the 
stock  on  the  farm.  If  he  will  do  that. 
we  can  agree  with  the  amendment.  That 
would  take  away  many  of  our  original 
misapprehensions.  If  you  want  to  save 
yourself  on  the  farm,  let  us  do  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  under- 
.'-tand  the  L'tntleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  are  going 
to  let  you  grow  all  the  feed  you  want  to 
as  lone  as  you  feed  it  to  your  own  stock 
and  then  consume  that  meat  and  dairy 
and  poultry  production  on  the  farm. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  doubt  that  I 
could  eat  that  much. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri.  I  do  not  think 
til"  gentleman  could  either. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  But  that  would  bo 
better  than  what  we  have  got  here,  I 
will  t(  !1  the  nentleman  that. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  a  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  farm  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  lead  just 
op.e  little  paraL'raph  from  a  fine  editorial 
which  appeared  in  my  hometown  news- 
jiapcr,  the  daily  Dunklin  Democrat,  of 
Kennctt.  Mo. 

It  says: 

.^merKan  apric\iHure  has  produced  more 
th.an  the  market  will  take,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  tax  ahead  aa  anyone  can 
ste  D<ni(siic  consumption  expands  only 
with  population  growth.  Our  production 
potential  is  growing  f.ittcr  th.ai  our  popu- 
l.t'l'in 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  only  reason 
we  have  aiiy  justification  for  having  a 
farm  program.  If  you  are  going  to  trans- 
fer the  production  of  livestock  and  the 
feeders  and  the  dairy  products  onto  these 
individual  farms,  you  are  going  to  de- 
stroy the  very  economy  that  we  have 
built  up. 

Now.  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  try  to  adjust  our  production  to  our 
consumption.  I  think  that  the  commit- 
tee has  gone  about  it  in  a  very  good 
way.  We  are  beginning  to  reach  that 
end.  But  every  fellow  has  the  idea  if 
he  can  adjust  this  thing  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual situation,  it  will  be  a  perfect  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  last  year,  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  poultry  mar- 
keting aszrcements.  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  always  been  a  free-enterpn.se  man, 
who  had  opposed  every  kind  of  con- 
trol— he  was  a  broiler  producer,  and  he 
was  producing  800,000  broilers  a  year — 
told  me  quite  frankly  this:  He  said: 
"Just  let  me  alone  and  I  am  going  to 
freeze  out  these  little  guys,"  It  was  less 
than  a  week  after  we  had  passed  the 
fann  bill,  in  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  killed  the  poultry  marketing 
agreement  section,  when  he  called  me  up 


at  11  o'clock  one  night.  He  said:  "Paul, 
I  want  to  change  my  idea  about  my  being 
a  big  producer"  He  said:  "I  thought 
with  my  800,000  broilers  I  was  big.  and 
I  could  freeze  out  the  small  goiy.  But," 
he  said.  "I  arn  a  small  potato  in  this 
indu.^try  today  '  He  said:  "You  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  something  for  us  small 
men," 

Mr.  Chairman.  800.000  chickens  is  a 
pretty  good  op'-'ration  in  mv  section  of 
the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
producers  there.  However,  he  was  just 
a  small  pebble  in  a  big  pond  when  he  got 
away  from  home.  That  is  the  same 
thing  you  are  going  to  do  with  this  situ- 
ation as  it  pertains  to  feed  grains  if  you 
adopt  this  Abernethy  amendment,  or  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
DentI.  I  tl:iir.k  the  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvaiiia  is  this :  When  you  limit  the 
number  of  acres,  no  2  acres  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  is  going  to  produce 
the  same  amount.  That  is  not  the  cri- 
teria which  should  be  used.  We  have 
farmland  producing  some  grain  which 
can  be  bought  for  $50  an  acre.  How- 
ever, some  such  land  will  run  as  high  as 
$1,400  an  acre, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  kuid  of  farm  program,  we 
will  have  to  defeat  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr  Abernethy].  I  want  to 
mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  these 
farmers  who  come  from  areas  such  as  I 
do  where  we  produce  cotton  and  other 
supported  crops.  If  we  want  to  maintain 
a  farm  program,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  our  house  in  order.  If  we  are  going 
to  accept  Government  payments,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  a  contribution. 
The  only  contribution  any  farmer  can 
make  toward  this  objective  in  order  to 
justify  his  support  payment  is  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  a  production  adjustment. 
Tliat  is  what  we  are  striving  for  in  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairmaji,  the  Abernethy  amend- 
ment would  destroy  that  very  philoso- 
phy and  we  mj^ht  as  well  throw  all  your 
farm  legislation  out  and  say  "Let  us  all 
go  it  whole  hog  or  none."' 

I  guarantee  that  if  you  do  not  continue 
to  have  a  farm  program  you  are  going  to 
see  the  greatest  depression  this  country 
has  ever  known,  including  the  one  in 
1930.  I  do  net  want  that  to  happen 
That  is  why  I  am  supporting  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  It  is.  and  I  should  hope 
with  as  few  amendments  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  the  above  state- 
ment, I  am  including  herewith  copy  of 
the  entire  editorial  from  the  daily  Dunk- 
lin Democrat,  referred  to  above: 

SrvEN  Points  for  .^CRicfLTTRE 

The  .American  public.  92  percent  of  wham 
do  not  live  on  farms,  has  been  treated  to  a 
highly  emotional  debate  on  farm  policy  In 
recent  weeks  In  I'onnectlon  with  the  pdmln- 
Istratlon's  Food  and  Agriculttiral  Act  of  1962 
In  this  debate  fact  and  rea.son  are  being  an- 
swered by  w  lid  and  reckless  statements  which 
have  little  bearing  on  the  problems  the 
American  people  must  solve  In  the  near 
ftiturc. 

When  facts  are  lost  In  wild  flights  of  fan- 
tasy, neither  the  farmers  nor  the  general 
public    can    appraise    the    real    situation    of 
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agriculture.  When  this  happens.  Congress 
and  the  people  may  react  by  washing  their 
hands  of  the  whole  business. 

For  Instance,  an  article  published  In  a 
magazine  of  national  circulation  by  a  preju- 
diced author  causes  readers  of  the  article  "o 
become  confused.  However  biased  and  un- 
true such  an  article  may  be,  many  unln- 
fi-rmed  yet  Interested  persons  accept  the 
contents  of  these  articles  as  true  facts. 

The  tragedy  of  this  could  be  that  our  de- 
mocracy Is  impotent  and  unable  to  exercise 
it.s  concern  for  human  values — the  human 
element  of  public  policy  can  be  driven  out 
by  reckless,  irresponsible  actions  and  words. 
Yet  this  concern  for  human  values  is  one 
of  the  unique  characteristics  of  democracy 
which  sets  It  apart  and  above  any  other  po- 
litical system. 

The  debate  on  the  farm  bill  and  farm 
policy  must  recognize  the  basic  facts  of  the 
current    situation    in   American   agriculture; 

1.  Farm  income  has  been  at  extremely  low 
levels  in  relation  to  Income  of  nonfarm  peo- 
ple, and  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  products 
the  farmers  must  purchase.  Many  farm 
families  on  small  farms  have  been  badly 
hurt.  But  many  full-time  farmers  have  also 
had  extremely  low  Incomes. 

2.  The  economies  of  many  small  towns  and 
cities  such  as  are  located  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri and  northeast  Arkansas  are  depend- 
ent on  a  prosperous  agriculture,  an  agricul- 
ture composed  of  several  million  efficient 
family  units.  Yet  to  keep  these  farm  fam- 
ilies on  the  farm,  rural  education  and  oppor- 
tunities need  to  be  as  good  as  they  are  In 
the  larger  towns. 

3.  A  return  to  a  "no  program"  agriculture, 
which  some  seem  to  prefer,  would  put 
farmers  through  a  most  serious  agricultural 
depression.  An  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
grams would  result  In  farm  prices  and  In- 
comes at  disastrous  levels  where  they  would 
remain  for  a  long  time.  Many  more  farm 
families  would  leave  the  farms  and  seek 
employment  on  the  labor  market.  Most 
economists  are  convinced  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  was  brought  about  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  low  agricultural  prices 
throughout  the  world,  and  some  predict  a 
future  depression  if  low  farm  Income  con- 
tinues In  this  country 

4.  The  technological  revolution  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  real,  and  it  looks  like  it 
will  continue.  There  is  no  stopping  it.  Out- 
put of  farm  commodities  is  expanding  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  Farm  problems  can 
get  worse. 

5.  American  agriculture  has  produced  more 
than  the  market  will  take  and  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  far  ahead  as  anyone  can 
see.  Domestic  consumption  expands  only 
with  population  growth  and  our  production 
potential  is  growing  faster  thrtn  our  popu- 
lation. 

6.  Our  complex  American  agriculture  made 
up  of  some  3.7  million  production  units 
scattered  over  the  entire  Nation,  has  not 
been  able  to  make  the  desired  adjustments 
which  would  keep  supplies  anywhere  near 
demand.  However,  it  has  been  proven  that 
low  farm  prices  do  not  assure  lower  total 
farm  output.  In  fact,  it  works  in  Ju.st  the 
opposite  direction  because  of  the  producer 
need  for  dollars  to  meet  fi.xed  overhead  and 
operating  costs.  Farming  is  a  way  of  life 
and  many  are  tied  to  the  land  by  a  long 
heritage,  not  simply  by  dollars  and  cent.";. 
Farmers  Increase  their  output,  despite  lower 
prices,  in  an  effort  to  stay  on  the  land.  Many 
farmers  are  still  on  the  land  because  of 
increased  land  values,  which  gi'.e  them  a 
greater  borrowing  capacity. 

7.  Most  farmers  recognize  the  public  can- 
not continue  to  make  large  Government  ex- 
penditures to  acquire  large  stocks  of  surplus 
cum-.noditles  that  will  go  unused,  and  in- 
deed are  expensive  to  store.  It  is.  there- 
fore in  the  public  interest  to  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment cost  of  supporting  farm  prices.  This 
can    be   done    only   by   reducing   the   cost   of 


acquiring,  storing  and  handling  surplus  pro- 
duction of  commodities.  Supply  manage- 
ment would  eventually  solve  this  problem. 

It  would  seem  that  farmers  must  seek  a 
balance  between  what  they  can  produce  and 
what  the  rest  of  the  Nation  can  use.  This 
balance  would  avoid  the  waste  of  soil  fertility 
and  waste  of  the  farmers"  expensive  efforts, 
and  this  balance  would  also  make  it  possible 
for  efficient  family  farmers  to  earn  Incomes 
comparable  to  those  earned  In  nonfarm  oc- 
cupations. 

M(3st  Americans  approve  of  conservation 
and  the  wise  use  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  the  adjustment  of  their  use  to 
the  conditions  of  today  and  the  potential 
needs  of  the  future.  This  is  also  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  as  It  Insures  abundance  for  our 
children  as  well  as  ourselves 

We  all  have  a  responsibility  in  correcting 
the  present  ills  of  American  agriculture.  Just 
as  a  democ  acy  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
Its  citizen  farmers  by  enacting  legislation 
that  will  allow  them  to  manage  their  In- 
dustry. 

The  human  element  of  the  farm  problem 
cannot  be  lost  in  the  flood  of  irresponsible 
words  and  action,  or  as  a  democracy  we 
will  be  throwing  away  the  very  thing  which 
has  made  our  Nation  stand  strong  and  fast 

The  administration's  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962  will  help  the  farmer  stay  on  the 
land  and  in  his  community,  not  out  of  char- 
ity and  sympathy,  but  out  of  recognition  that 
national  legislation  is  needed  to  solve  his 
problem.  In  so  doing  we  will  strengthen  our 
whole  economy  and   our  whole  Nation 

The  administrations  bill,  despite  all  that 
has  been  written  against  it,  will  attempt  to 
curb  production  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  income  of  the  farmer 
It  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill,  but  It  comes 
closer  to  an  improvement  In  American  agri- 
culture than  any  measure  yet  devised 

It  should  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  should  have  the  support  of  the  Nation. 

It  deserves  both. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30  min- 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoti- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt  1, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoAGEl  will  agree  that  there  is  evi- 
dence before  his  committee  today  that 
the  gi-eat  chainstores  of  the  country 
are  already  getting  into  the  busine.ss  of 
integrating  the  livestock  business  of  thi.s 
country.  They  are  in  the  dairy  business 
too. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment.  I  submit 
that  every  chaimtore  will   go  out    and 


buy  up  every  feed  lot  available  and  will 
get  into  the  business  of  raising  feed 
grains  across  the  country.  You  will  have 
an  integrated  system  of  food  supply 
owTied  by  the  chainstores  from  the  cat- 
tle until  the  housewife  buys  it.  There- 
fore, speakmg  simply  as  an  urban  Rep- 
resentative, nonagricultural  expert.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida   '■  Mr 

SiKESl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  support 
the  Abernethy  amendment.  I  try  to  be 
a  lealist.  The  number  of  farmers  in  my 
district  declined  steadily  for  years  he- 
cause  they  couldn't  make  a  living.  For 
years  we  in  the  South  were  dependent 
primarily  on  cotton,  peanuts,  and  to- 
bacco for  cash  crops.  Under  the  system 
of  strict  acreage  controls  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  years,  our  allotments  have 
dwindled  to  the  point  that  many 
farmers  have  been  driven  from  the  land. 
Some  farmers  were  able  to  convert  to 
other  crops  to  supplement  their  income 
They  turned  to  trrain  and  livestock  pro- 
duction. In  many  cases  these  have  be- 
come the  farmer's  principal  sources  of 
income.  We  .^-till  are  a  grain  deficit  area, 
but  as  the  result  of  this  change  from 
cotton,  peanuts,  or  tobacco,  the  farai 
situation  has  been  improving 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  feed  provi- 
sions which  now  are  a  part  of  this  legis- 
lation will  arbitraiily  close  the  door  for 
a  livelihood  which  has  been  opened  to 
many  farmcis.  They  would  find  them- 
selves faced  with  a  new  set  of  controls, 
new  limitations,  and  the  additional  haz- 
ard of  cross  compliance  to  jeopardize 
their  dependence  upon  other  crops. 

Mr  Chairman  I  would  be  extrem.'ly 
reluctant  to  say  to  the  American  farm- 
er: "You  cannot  even  grow  grain  on  your 
own  farm  to  feed  your  own  livestock" 
I  know  some  controls  are  necessaiT-  But 
I  do  not  see  this  invasion  of  "funda- 
mental rights,  as  carried  in  this  bil' 
as  necessary.  I  know  it  is  not  desirable 
In  this  we  are  tzoing  a  long  way  from  the 
freedoms  of  which  we  have  so  long  been 
proud. 

The  amendmeiit  of  the  distin'.-'uished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  which  has 
been  suggested  to  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
it  carries.  The  livestock  farmer  has 
contributed  but  little  to  the  grain  sur- 
plus problem.  Farmers  nationwide 
should  not  now  be  penalized  out  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  livelihood  which  gram 
and  livestock  production  affords  them 
This  is  what  the  bill  may  do  unless  the 
Abernethy  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  importanrt-  of  the  amendment  is 
not  limit^'d  to  any  one  area.  It  is  a  pres- 
ervation of  right  which  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  every  American. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jonas  I. 

Mr.  JON'AS  ^T!■  Chanman,  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
are  badly  spht  on  this  legislation.  In- 
deed, I  understand  the  bill  was  voted 
out  of  committee  by  a  margin  of  only  one 
vote.  Since  I  do  not  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  therefore  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  sit  throuiih  the  hearlnus 
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and  listen  to  the  teUimony  on  the  bill, 
I  confess  that  I  am  about  as  mixed  up 
in  my  feelings  con(  erning  this  legisla- 
tion as  was  the  conmittee  itself.  And 
tins  confusion  increases  as  the  debate 
p! ogresses 

Mi-mbers  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  whose  .ludument  I  have 
profound  respect,  have  stood  on  this  floor 
and  staled  duriiiL;  the  debate  that  failure 
to  enact  this  legislation  will  be  a  calam- 
ity to  atriculture  Of  cour.'^e  anything 
tlial  is  calamitous  for  aiiriculture  will  be 
contiary  to  the  C')unlry  s  best  lone- 
range  interest  Bu .  other  members  of 
the  committee,  for  whose  opinions  I  have 
equally  profound  re;pect.  have  stood  on 
this  flcKjr  and  stated  dunnii  the  debate 
that  this  bill  will  ruin  the  faimer  and 
that  it  gives  him  only  a  choice  between 
complete  regimentation  and  ruin,  and 
therefore  its  enactment  would  be  a  ca- 
lamity to  agricultuic  I  have  already 
acknowledged  that  I  believe  anything 
that  is  calamitous  foi  auiieulture  will  not 
be  to  the  best  intere.-.t  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

I  received  one  of  those  famous  June  19 
letters  that  Secretary  Freeman  wrote  to 
a  selected  number  of  Congressmen  In 
his  letter  the  Secretary  became  almost 
poetic  in  extolhnt;  the  merits  of  this  bill 
Hf  stated  categorically,  as  if  th(Me  were 
no  r(X)m  for  debate  and  only  one  side  to 
the  question,  that  the  bill  will  solve  the 
farmer's  pioblems.  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  make  rural  America  prosperous, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  costs  low  for 
the  consumer  Of  cour.se  I  heard  those 
same  ai'uuments  by  the  proponents  of 
farm  leuislation  almost  every  year  since 
I  have  been  here.  But  no  one  has  been 
so  eloquent  and  so  cateuonr  in  his  claims 
as  the  Secretary  was  in  his  letter  to  me. 
The  clear  implication  from  Ins  letter  was 
that  disaster  would  result  unless  the 
House  approved  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Ainiculture 

But  now  lo  and  behold,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend  from  North  Carohna 
!  Mr  CooLEY  ' .  on  yesterday,  suited  that 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  accept  a 
numb<:'r  of  amendments,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  has  already  today  accepted 
many  amendments  which  have  made 
material  changes  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committeee  This  certainly  gives 
me  the  right  to  question  whether  the 
bill  was  as  perfect  when  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee  as  it  was  represented 
lo  be  by  Secretary  Freeman  and  other 
administration  spokesmen. 

So  with  all  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments and  allegations  about  this  bill  by 
people  who  are  experts  m  the  field  of 
faim  legislation,  the  issue  becomes  more 
confusing  as  the  debate  continues.  I 
have  about  concluded  that  the  bill  should 
be  recommitted  to  the  committee  for 
further  study,  following  which  a  clean 
bill  can  be  reported  in  order  that  those 
cf  us  who  do  not  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  all  that  i.s  in  the  revised  bill  and 
a  chance  to  study  the  provisions  that 
have  been  adopted  since  the  debate 
began. 


One  thing  this  debate  has  clearly 
shown,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  uni- 
versal opinion  on  what  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  of  the  people  in  our  country. 
What  seems  desirable  for  one  section  of 
the  country  seems  unfair  to  another. 
This  leads  me  to  raise  the  question 
V  hether  farm  legislation  can  be  enacted 
that  will  deal  fairly  with  all  people  en- 
gaaed  in  farminu  activities  and  at  the 
same  time  deal  fairly  with  other  Amer- 
ican citi/ens  who  process  and  sell  farm 
l)roducts  and  to  the  other  millions  who 
consume  them. 

Out  of  all  of  this  confusion,  two  things 
are  clear.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  trying  for  years, 
through  control  legislation,  to  reduce  the 
accumulation  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  trying  for  years,  through  legisla- 
tion and  decree,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products.  Both  gov- 
ernments have  failed  in  these  efforts 
The.se  two  facts  lead  to  me  question 
wlKthcr  It  would  not  be  advisable  for 
governments  to  stay  out  of  the  business 
of  tryinu  to  control  agriculture. 

The  Abernethy  amendment  would  ex- 
tend freedom  and  moves  in  the  direction 
of  eliminating  controls.  For  these  rea- 
sons It  will  receive  my  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
!  Mr.  Marshall  I 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
Marshall  !  may  have  the  time  allotted 
to  me. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  ob- 
ject to  any  of  this  giving  of  time. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  wish  to  create  chaos  in 
the  livestock  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Taylor  1. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  lo  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  presenting  this  amend- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  statement  that 
this  IS  the  most  important  amendment 
that  has  been  presented  on  this  bill.  It 
is  veiT  vital  and  important  to  America's 
livestock  industry  and  it  is  important 
to  the  livestock  industry  in  my  home 
district.  I  might  state  that  silage  is  our 
main  product,  and  it  is  all  used  at  home 
to  feed  livestock  on  the  farm. 

I  have  at  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  would  exempt  silage  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  without  restricting  it 
to  the  1959-60  base.  If  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis.^is- 
sippi  is  adopted,  then  my  amendment 
will  not  have  to  be  presented. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  one  question.  Under 
your  amendment,  is  it  not  correct  that 
a  farmer  can  raise  as  much  silage  on 
his  own  farm  as  he  needs  to  feed  his 
own  stock? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  supporting  this  amendment  because 
I  cannot  go  home  and  tell  my  livestock 
producers  that  they  cannot  produce 
enough  feed  on  their  own  farms  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  their  own  live- 
stock. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  BeermannI. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
1943  while  I  was  sei^ving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Africa — later  in  Europe — my 
father  pa.ssed  away.  At  that  time  our 
farm  was  operated  under  a  court  order. 
My  father  left  our  farm  to  mother's  life 
estate.  When  my  mother  passed  away 
we  again  operated  this  farm  under  a 
court  order  My  father  had  always  said, 
■'Never  break  up  this  farm."  You  cannot 
farm  the  type  of  ground  that  we  farm 
without  .some  heavy  equipment  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  farm  150  or  200  acres  in 
our  part  of  Dakota  County,  Nebr.,  indi- 
vidually. So  we  kept  our  farm  together. 
In  years  that  we  do  not  raise  enough  feed 
on  our  farm,  we  buy  from  our  neighbors. 
In  other  years  when  we  raise  too  much, 
we  sell  to  our  neighbors.  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  if  you  pass  this  farm  bill  as  it  is, 
or  even  with  the  amendments  which 
will  come  back  from  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees,  every  farm  in  the 
United  States  will  be  operating  imder  a 
court  order:  and  I  am  completely  against 
It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
HarshaJ. 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
livestock  industry  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  economy  of  my  district  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  action 
here  which  would  jeopardize  that  indus- 
try or  the  farmers  so  engaged  m  that 
industry.  But  while  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  can  see  consider- 
able merit  in  his  amendment,  I  also  can 
see  considerable  merit  in  the  arguments 
of  my  fiiend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  if 
he  would  accept  a  limitation  to  his 
amendment  so  that  everybody — the  doc- 
tors, the  lawyers,  the  dentists,  and  so 
forth  could  not  get  into  the  livestock 
business,  if  his  amendment  is  adopted. 
Would  the  gentleman  entertain  a  limita- 
tion in  his  amendment  limiting  this  to 
farmers,  livestock  farmers  who  have  a 
history,  or  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  livestock  business  for  several  years? 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  This  amendment 
of  mine  does  not  encourage  any  profes- 
sional men  to  get  into  the  business  any 
more  than  they  could  come  into  it  now. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  just  to  keep  the 
livestock  people  free  of  controls.  That 
IS  all  I  want  to  do. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  asvsunie  that  if  the  livestock  people  are 
f:eed  from  these  controls,  and  certainly 
I  do  not  approve  of  controls  and  I  want 
that  understood,  but  if  the  livestock  part 
of  tlie  agricultural  economy  is  free  from 
controls,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  everybody  is  going  to  try  to  get  into 
tliat  business? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  If  they  are  free 
from  control,  as  they  are  now.  of  course 
anyone  can  get  in,  and  why  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Abernethy  " . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  all  deference  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent', 
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his  amendment  has  absolutely  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. He  misinterprets  the  forepart  of 
the  amendment  which  strikes  the  title  of 
small  farm  exemptions.  It  is  true  the 
title  is  stricken,  but  the  small  farm  ex- 
emptions are  clearly  left  in  the  bill.  My 
amendment  simply  adds  feed  for  feed- 
inT  on  the  farm  to  the  exemption  provi- 
sion. It  leaves  the  small  farm  provision 
intact. 

Now  as  to  the  chain  stores,  with  all 
deference  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, chain  stores  can  get  into  the 
cattle  business  at  this  very  hour,  if  they 
want  to  get  into  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  amendment  which  encourages  them 
to  get  in  or  out  of  the  cattle  business. 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
by  my  friends  to  my  left,  that  the  object 
of  this  bill  is  to  control  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  that,  my  amendment  does  assure 
that  the  people  in  the  livestock  business 
will  no;  be  controlled. 

It  is  just  fundamentally  wrong  to 
deny  a  man  the  privilege  of  raising  on 
his  farm  the  quantity  of  feed  needed  to 
feed  his  cwti  cattle,  his  own  dairy  herd, 
his  chickens,  his  hogs  and  his  billy  goats, 
if  he  has  any.  That  is  all  I  am  trying 
to  do. 

As  for  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1,  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  keep  the  government  out  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  gentleman's  philosophy.  So,  I  hope 
he  votes  for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  i.s  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  glory 
in  the  eloquent  defense  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  made  for  the  small 
grain  farmer  who  wishes  to  feed  his 
gra-n  to  his  own  livestock,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  did  not  pick  out 
the  small-sized  farmer,  I  just  said 
'farmer."  However,  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that  the  small  farmer  would 
be  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Put  it  either  way.  In 
good  conscience  can  we  support  a  bill 
which  e-rants  freedom  to  one  group  of 
grain  farmers  and  denies  freedom  to 
other  grain  farmers?  I  think  the  anom- 
alous situation  we  have  before  us  illus- 
trates the  utter  futility  of  supply 
management. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  trying  for  2  days  to  get  just 
a  little  time  and  now  I  have  a  very  lit- 
tle time.  I  will  try  to  get  an  opportunity 
later  on  to  talk  in  more  detail  about 
some  of  these  things  that  are  bothering 
me  in  this  bill. 

I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  whether  this  amendment 
would  not  also  discourage  further  Billie 
Sols? 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  hope  so. 
I  am  not  after  Billie  Sol,  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  poultry  farmer 
and  the  cattle  farmer. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Also,  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  prevailed  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  extending  rather  than 
curtailing. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  course  it  would. 
It  completely  eliminates  from  this  bill 
the  very  farmer  they  say  they  did  not 
intend  to  include,  that  is,  the  livestock 
farmer. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  But  generally 
speaking  when  we  have  extended  free- 
dom and  production  we  have  extended  an 
opportunity  for  prosperity. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  cannot  imagine 
its  being  any  way  but  that. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  cannot  either. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment  and  tell  him  tliat  I  shall 

SUPFMDlt   it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  rentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  B.aldwinI  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
come  from  a  rather  diver.sificd  district, 
but  it  does  grow  about  $50  million  worth 
of  agricultural  products.  The  largest 
single  agricultural  product,  from  a 
monetary  standpoint,  is  livestock. 

The  livestock  men  of  my  district  have 
opposed  Government  controls  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  time  during 
which  there  have  been  price  supports  on 
certain  other  agricultural  products. 
They  do  not  want  any  controls  or  price 
supports  on  livestock. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  indirectly  put  controls  on 
livestock  by  making  it  impossible  for 
stockmen  to  grow  sufficient  feed  for  their 
own  cattle. 

For  this  reason  I  support  the  Aber- 
nethy  amendment  in  order  to  be  surp 
that  no  controls  are  applied  to  livestock 
no  matter  what  happens  to  this  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  11222  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlrman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI  is  recoc-nized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  House  must  recognize  by  this  time 
that  we  have  come  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing a  decision.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  not  a  Member  who  supports  the  bill 
who  has  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  Aber- 
nethy  amendment.  This  amendment  is 
clearly  an  effort  to  defeat  the  bill,  by 
making  it  ineffective. 

This  amendment  will,  of  course,  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  bill.  I  know 
that  many  of  you  have  come  to  me  and 
said:  "All  right,  let's  strike  it  down,  go 
to  conference,  and  undo  it."  I  do  not 
like  to  do  business  that  way;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  do  business  that  way. 
I  know  many  of  you  are  saying:  "Let's 
send  anything  to  conference  and  bring 
back  what  we  want."  That  is  not  the 
way  to  do  business.  That  is  not  the  way 
I  want  to  do  business.  I  \rant  to  do  biL-^i- 
ness  in  an  honorable  way.  I  want  this 
House  to  say  manfully  that  it  favors 
some  real  effective  legislation  to  stop 
the  buildup  of  surplus  amounts  of  feed 
grains,  stop  the  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  This  bill  as  written  will  do 
exactly  that.    With  this  amendment  it 


will    not    touch    three-fourths    of     the 
gram  production  of  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  Nelsen  I . 

Mr.  NF:L.seN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
oppo.sed  to  the  Abernethy  amendment. 
I  speak  as  a  dairy  farmer  in  Minnesota. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  is  adoiJtcd,  you  will 
find  unlimited  numbers  of  people  mov- 
ing into  the  daily  bu.^iness  and  the  cat- 
tle-feeding business.  When  we  consider 
farm  legislation,  we  cannot  do  it  on  the 
ba^is  of  one  u'roup  exempt  and  another 
not.  because  we  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
sider this  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  a^ai- 
cultural  economy. 

After  listening  to  this  debate,  it  seems 
to  me  the  farmers  are  about  in  the  .same 
circumst.ance  as  the  two  robins  flyinj; 
south  Daddy  Rf)bin  came  in  3  days 
late  His  featheis  were  all  rufflf^d,  he 
looked  bad  And  Mama  Robin  looked 
at  him.  and  he  said  to  her:  "I  know  what 
you  are  thinkmtj.  but  it  is  not  so.  I  v.as 
flying  low  and  I  got  caught  in  a  badmin- 
ton eame" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recosr- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  "Vn^mia  I  Mr. 
Smith  1 . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Cl^air- 
man,  in  this  hm;ied  time  I  d  i  not  think 
I  can.  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  add  any 
contribution  that  would  be  worthwh.ile 
to  this  discussion,  except  to  say  I  think 
It  illustrates  very  clearly  that  a  matter 
of  this  great  importance  to  the  farmin<i 
industry  of  our  countiT  should  not  bo 
written  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.s<-.  and 
Members  should  not  be  confmed  to  dis- 
cussions of  a  minute  and  a  half. 

My  district  is  a  farming  di.'^trict  We 
rai'=e  livestock.  I  raise  livestock.  I  have 
lived  there  all  my  life.  If  I  voted  to  .say 
that  a  farmer  could  not  raise  the  feed 
on  his  farm  to  feed  his  livestock  I  would 
have  to  move,  and  I  do  not  want  to  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Andersen-  I. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  overall  bill  is  approved 
by  the  Congress,  it  still  will  be  subject 
to  a  referendum  of  the  farmers.  It 
must  be  approved  by  two-tliirds  of  those 
voting  before  it  can  become  efTectivc. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  many 
of  the  provisions  and  features  of  this 
bill,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  better  bill 
and  one  that  contains  less  objectional 
features  could  be  worked  out  in  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore  I  shall  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill  in  order  that  it  can  be 
improved  by  providing  for  an  extension 
of  the  present  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  we  must  do  something  to 
curtail  the  tremendous  surplu.ses  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  or  our  entire  livestock 
feeding,    poultry,    and    dairy    industries 

will  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  I  fear  that 
the  defeat  of  this  agricultural  bill  in  the 
Conare.ss  might  well  spell  the  end  of 
farm  legislation  and  the  opportunity  to 
improve  or  to  write  better  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  future. 
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If  this  bill  is  approved  by  the  Congress, 
it  will  still  be  subject  to  a  referendum  of 
the  farmers  themselves  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  two- thirds  of  tho.se  voting  be- 
fore it  will  become  effective.  If  the 
farmers,  in  the  referendum,  vote  further 
restrictions  upon  thfmselves.  then  we 
shall  abide  by  their  decision.  If  the 
farmeis  do  not  support  the  proL-ram  by 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  referendum.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Conrre.ss  would  ever  allow  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  this  Nation  to  re- 
vert to  the  pioL'rams  of  Ezra  Benson 
Instead,  the  Congre.ss  would  no  doubt 
enact  quickly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
next  session  an  extension  of  the  pr(sent 
voluntarj'  feed  ^rain  proeram 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
mntutn  to  recommit  for  improvement 
fails.  I  shall  vole  for  this  farm  bill,  un- 
less so  many  amr  ndments  proposmu  ex- 
emptions are  adopted  that  thr  real  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  IS  defeatt'd 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Orei'on  I  Mr. 
Uli  m\n  ! 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  hope 
we  will  consider  very  carefully  what  wc 
are  doiivj  u  hen  wr  face  up  to  this  amend- 
ment Wc  are  actually  lurnint;  the  clock 
back  50  years.  We  are  ignoring  all  of  the 
revolution  in  specialization  that  has  tak- 
en place  in  American  a':nculture 

What  we  are  sayinc  applies  to  the 
Ic'-itimate  livestock  opeiation,  th.c  legiti- 
mate poultry-raising  operation,  the  tur- 
key rai.ser.  and  the  dairvman  who  can- 
not i-aisc  their  own  feed  but  must  buy  it 
on  the  market. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  oi)erators  I 
have  in  my  district  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  the  operators  that 
arc  the  backbone  of  the  industry.  We 
are  sayinu  to  them.  "You  are  going  to  be 
out  of  business  within  2  years,  because 
this  industry  is  going  to  shift  away  from 
you."  It  is  going  to  shift  the  farm.s — 
and  thi'  gieantic  new  farm  combinations 
that  will  come  into  beinu — farms  that 
raise  their  own  feed.  It  will  shift  there, 
because  they  can  raisi-  unlimited  feed 
under  the  terms  of  this  amrndment  to 
feed  the  livestock,  the  chickens,  the 
turkeys,  and  the  dairy  cows. 

I  implore  you  to  consider  what  you  are 
doing.  Do  not  destroy  the  livestock  in- 
dustiT,  do  not  destroy  the  poultry  indus- 
tiT.  the  dairy  industry,  or  the  turkey 
industry,  because  that  is  certainly  what 
you  v.ill  be  doiim  if  you  vole  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  f.om  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE  1. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  in  this  great 
democracy,  m  this  great  country  of  ours 
v.e  are  contemplating  an  amendment 
that  would  prevent  a  farmer  from  rais- 
iim  his  own  feed  grains  for  his  cattle 
and  poultry.  I  say  if  the  Abernethy 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  the  cattle 
farmer,  the  dairyman,  the  poultry  farm- 
er will  feel  like  the  man  who  "feasted 
on  the  delights  of  sweet  anticipation,  but 
is  now  gnawing  on  the  cold  corncob  of 
stern  reality."  This  is  ridiculous.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  and  its  controls. 
What  do  the  controis  do?     Right  near 


my  home  in  New  York  State  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Jesse  R.  Stalker  of  Ravena. 
NY.,  was  fined  $20,899.90  because  he 
purchased  some  extra  cream  for  his 
customers  in  a  single  20-quart  can.  Had 
he  made  the  purchase  in  ten  2-quart  cans 
he  would  have  been  exempt  from  the 
re'julation.  If  this  fine  is  upheld.  Jesse 
R.  Stalker  and  four  of  his  sons  who  have 
been  brouaht  up  and  worked  on  then- 
farm  all  their  lives  will  be  ])ut  out  of 
busme.ss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  interested 
in  one  thint'.  What  is  this  propo.sed  bill 
goinn  to  do  for  the  little  housewife  who 
goes  to  the  corner  butcher  shop  to  buy 
her  pork  choixs,  her  hamburgers,  or  a 
small  steak  for  iier  family?  It  is  going 
to  increase  the  price  of  her  food  for 
lur  family,  it  is  goinc  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  bread  she  buys.  It  certainly 
is  Wh.at  you  are  doing  is  pa.ssing  a 
sr.les  lax  on  food  that  ihe  little  wife  buys 
for  her  family.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  repeal  all  farm  legislation  and 
return  to  a  fire  competitive  system. 

Today.  I  find  myself  in  a  position 
which  IS  not  novel,  not  different,  and 
not  changed  from  the  quandary  in  which 
I  have  found  myself  when  considering 
farm  measures  each  year  since  I  came 
to  the  House. 

After  4  years.  I  am  still  eaeerly  await- 
ina  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  farm 
bill  which  will  create  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  farmers  in  my  district — - 
the  very  si>ecimen  of  farmer  which  this 
Coni:re.s5,  the  past  administration,  and 
the  present  administration  want  so  much 
to  assist.  He  is  called,  in  the  political 
veibiaue  of  the  day.  the  family  farmer. 
He  and  his  family  live  on  their  own 
faim,  and  his  sole  occupation  generally 
is  the  production  of  the  comniodity  for 
which  his  land  is  best  suited,  whether 
It  be  grain,  tobacco,  potatoes,  or  dairy 
products.  He  does  not  have  a  gigantic 
farm,  nor  is  he  involved  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  subsidiary  enterprises.  His  in- 
come is  certainly  not  large  by  middle 
western  standards,  but  he  loves  his  oc- 
cupation, devotes  all  of  his  long  waking 
hours  to  It  and  is  a  resourceful  business- 
man so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  use  his  initiative  instead  of  being  set 
within  legal  bounds  in  which  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  wield  a  free  rein.  He  is  not 
yet  the  so-called  median  farmer  who 
perhaps  should  not  be  in  the  business 
at  all  for  obvious  economic  reasons. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  definition  of  the  fam- 
ily farmer  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Ma.ssachu.sctts. 

He  is  definitely  in  the  majority  in  New 
England,  and  he  is  the  farmer  who  I 
should  like  to  a.ssist  and  preserve.  But 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  legislation  before 
this  Hou.se  today  is  of  benefit  to  the 
family  farmer.  On  the  contrary,  this 
legislation  puts  him  into  an  even  tighter 
strait.iacket.  It  regulates  and  regiments 
him  as  no  farm  legislation  has  ever  done 
before.  It  takes  money  from  his  pocket 
in  the  form  of  Federal  income  taxes  to 
pay  for  this  program  through  which  the 
big  agricultural  businessman  may  bene- 
fit. It  takes  money  from  his  pocket  in 
the  form  of  higher  feed  costs  for  his  live- 
stock. In  other  words,  he  is  hit  both 
coming  and  going.    Now  if  this  farm  bill 


was  brought  before  the  House  as  a 
measure  to  help  only  a  certain  group  of 
farmers,  the  specialists  and  the  great 
landowners,  then  it  might  be  a  different 
matter.  But  this  farm  program  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  step  in  remedying  the  situa- 
tion in  which  all  farmers  find  them- 
selves. It  is  also  billed  as  a  step  toward 
decreasing  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  farm  economics.  'Ver>'  sim- 
ply, I  just  do  not  buy  H.R.  11222  on  the 
face  value  of  these  claims.  The  pro- 
posals to  increase  control  only  get  the 
Federal  Government  in  deeper,  and  the 
result  will  surely  be  a  continuance  of  the 
situation  we  experienced  last  year  and 
which  has  basically  been  with  us  ever 
since  World  War  II.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction will  become  more  centralized 
and  the  farm  community  will  dwindle 
in  numbers  as  a  direct  result.  And  so. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  not  voted  for  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  past,  even  when  a  member 
of  my  own  party  v,  as  in  the  White  House. 

When  the  efforts  of  the  enormous 
number  of  acricultural  economists,  the 
legislation  drafters  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  begin  to  be  directed 
by  the  philosophy  of  a  free  agricultural 
community,  then  I  can  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  support  legislation 
which  IS  developed  toward  that  end. 
Certainly,  in  one  fell  swoop  we  are  not 
going  to  change  the  errors  of  a  genera- 
tion, but  when  the  first  step  is  taken, 
I  shall  run  to  pull  the  bandwagon,  not 
jUst  to  jump  on  it. 

In  expressing  my  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  am  not  solely  motivated  by  the 
deep  concern  I  have  for  the  fanners  in 
my  district.  The  entire  Nation  has  a 
great  stake  in  even.-  action  that  we  take 
to  regulate  agriculture.  Unfortunately 
the  consumers  of  this  country  do  not 
have  a  lobby  through  which  we  can  de- 
termine their  feelings.  Nevertheless.  :f 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  express  their 
opinion  dramatically.  I  think  they  would 
come  on  to  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
tear  up  this  bill  and  send  us  all  back  to 
formulate  a  program  which  would  allow 
prices  to  be  detei-mmed  by  the  workings 
of  a  free  economy.  I  think  every  house- 
wife would  tell  us  that  her  husband's  in- 
come is  not  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  nor  is  he  limited  by  regula- 
tions on  what  and  how  much  he  can  pro- 
duce, and  how  much  time  he  shall  wa>te 
in  producing  nothing.  If  the  needs  of 
the  American  consumer  are  to  be  in  any 
way  correlated  with  this  program,  the 
only  way  that  I  can  see  to  do  it  is  to  gi\  e 
the  consumer  a  bigger  hole  in  his  dough- 
nut. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  sincere  convic- 
tion that  those  who  are  affected  most  by 
this  legislation  want  it  least.  If  the  buck 
can  be  passed  to  the  farmers  for  first 
inspiring  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
into  the  economics  of  agriculture,  then 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  situ- 
ation to  say  that  the  farmer  has  had 
enough.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  up  to 
him  to  change  the  course:  it  is  up  to  us. 
Let  us  begin  by  rejecting  H.R.  11222  and 
its  philosophy  of  more  control,  more  reg- 
ulation, more  regimentation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings]. 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  is  one  thing  in  particular 
that  needs  clearing  up,  and  that  is  this: 
We  are  not  saying  in  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  that  the  grain  which  is 
grown  on  the  farm  cannot  be  fed  to  the 
livestock  on  that  farm.  We  are  merely 
saying  that  you  cannot  raise  an  un- 
limited amount  of  grain  and  feed  it  to 
unlimited  livestock  on  any  farm.  Now, 
that  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to.  The 
passage  of  this  amendment  absolutely 
freezes  and  puts  out  of  business  those 
small  farmers  who  are  now  in  business, 
who  may  wish  to  stay  in  business,  and  it 
puts  into  business  all  of  the  integrated 
operations  that  we  can  possibly  think 
of.  Every  large  single -crop  farmer  will 
fence  oft  about  10  acres  over  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  section  and  he  will  feed  and 
feed  and  feed,  and  it  will  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  livestock  industry 
in  about  2  years.  And,  the  only  people 
in  the  dairy  industry  that  can  possibly 
survive  are  those  who  are  under  the 
Federal  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
LMr.  BaileyI. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
claim  my  part,  even  though  it  is  only 
a  minute  and  a  half,  in  this  discussion. 
I   am   concerned    over    the    family-size 
farm.    I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  State  o"  West 
Virginia   and   in   my   district.     I    think 
this  would  hold  them  to  their  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1959  to  1960  period  and 
would  tend  to  do  something  that  those 
members  on  the  committee  who  drafted 
this  legislation  had  no  conception  of.    It 
^ould   cause   the   greatest   rush   to   put 
a:res  which  they  cannot  utilize  for  this 
kind   of    crop    into    farmland.      Nobody 
ever  gave   any  thought  to  what  it  will 
cost  the  Government  for  additional  acre- 
age that  is  going  into  the  soil  bank  which 
will   be   reactivated.     This   is   going   to 
prevent  any  progress  at  all  in  the  live- 
stock and  the  dairy   industry  if  those 
rigid  controls  are  confined  to  the  1959  to 
1960  period. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Jennings  1  will  have  an 
amendment  to  offer.  I  am  going  to  with- 
hold any  further  comment  on  my 
decision  until  I  see  what  kind  of  an 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
offers  to  thi.s  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolma 
[Mr.  Cooley!. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  think  the  House  under- 
stands the  situation  and  the  importance 
of  the  proposition  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
just  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Po.\GEl  did.  that  those  who  have  spoken 
in  behalf  of  the  Aberncthy  amendment 
have  been  opposed  to  the  bill  all  along. 
I  liope  that  this  House  v,-ill  stand  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  defeat 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]    to    the    amendment    offered    by 


the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Abernethy], 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi    I  Mr.  Abernethy  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Johnson  of 
Wisconsin:  Page  82,  line  2,  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  Insert  the  following:  ",  and 
during  the  six-month   period  thereafter". 

Page  82,  line  6,  after  "IPC:?",  Insert  the 
following:  'and  during  the  six-month  period 
thereafter.". 

Page  82,  line  10.  after  -igSS".  In.sert  the 
following:  'and  for  the  six-month  perltxi 
thereafter,". 

Page  82,  line  17,  after  •■1963',  insert  the 
foUovving:  "and  of  the  six-month  period 
thereafter,". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wi.^consin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee considered  this  particular  section  of 
the  voluntary  dairy  program,  it  was  tiie 
idea  of  the  subcommittee  that  it  would 
run  for  a  full  year.  That  was  m  March 
of  this  year.  It  is  now  June,  and  it  will 
be  October  1  before  the  Department  can 
put  it  into  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  to  have  the  dairy  pro- 
gram run  from  October  1  of  tins  yL-ar  to 
October  of  1963. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

gentleman  v/ill  yield 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  per- 
sonally have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  di.scus.sed  wiili  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee,  but  I 
am  not  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.   HEMPHIIJl..      Mr.    Chairman.   I 
offer    a    substitute    amendment    to    the 
amendment    offc;ed    by   the   gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   I  Mr.   Johnson  1. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  He-mfhill  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin:  On  page  81, 
strike  out  line  22  through  line  25;  and  strike 
out  all  of  pages  82.  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  and 
lines  1,  2,  and  3,  on  page  88. 

This  strikes  cut  all  of  subtitle  C. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  knock 
out  a  provision  that  is  not  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  has  no  business  m  this  legisla- 
tion. It  puts  the  U.S.  Government  into 
the  dairy  business  in  the  most  ridiculous 
way  you  can  possibly  imagine.  We  all 
know  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
getting  a  75-percent  support  price  on 
milk.  I  believe  a  year  ai40  the  milk  sup- 
port price  was  raised,  in  January,  to  sucii 
an  extent  that  wc  have  been  flooded  v.ith 
milk  and  cheese  and  butter,  wlueh  are 
in  the  warehouses  of  this  country  today. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  paying  for  it, 
because  the  suppoit  price  was  raised  and 
because  there  was  a  surplu.s  at  that  tune 
and  there  has  been  a  surplus  since. 

Now  we  have  tlie  propo.-sition  that  in 
addition  to  the  raised  support  price  we 
are  going  to  go  dov/n  and  say  to  the 


farmer,  "For  a  certain  part  of  your  pro- 
duction we  are  going  to  pay  you  $2.50  a 
hundredweight  and  then  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  is  to  continue  the  support  price 
on  the  other.  You  can  go  out  of  pro- 
duction to  that  extent  and  sell  your  cows 
down  the  street  to  the  other  fellow,  who 
goes  into  production  and  will  get  this 
support  price." 

We  will  have  more  butter,  we  will  liave 
more  cheese,  we  will  have  more  cream. 
We  will  pay  more  for  storage  and  the 
httle  farmer  whom  they  claim  they  are 
trying  to  help  is  the  one  who  will  grad- 
ually be  put  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
This  has  no  business  in  this  legislation, 
this  dairy  provision.  It  was  not  in  the 
Senate  bill.  This  was  not  the  proposal 
of  the  administration.  It  is  being  put  m 
here,  I  submit,  merely  to  try  to  give  a  sop 
to  the  dairy  farmer  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  a  ridiculous  proposition. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  do  you  say  here? 
What  you  .'^ay  is  that  we  are  going  to 
pay  you  to  go  out  of  production.  Who 
is  going  to  keep  the  books  and  how  much 
is  it  going  to  co.st?  Not  only  who  is  t'o- 
ing  to  keep  the  books  and  how  much  is 
it  going  to  cost,  but  how  much  is  this 
fioing  to  encourage  actual  cheating? 
Talk  about  scandal;  you  will  really  have 
it  here. 

Who  is  going  to  keep  track  of  a  man? 
He  is  going  to  produce  more  milk  if  he 
wants  to.  He  can  give  it  to  tlie  cliurch. 
to  get  credit,  or  he  can  give  it  to  some- 
body else  down  the  road  to  .sell  at  a 
cheap  price,  or  he  can  black -market  it. 
It  is  impo.ssible  of  administration.  The 
theory  is  ridiculous.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  it  is  going  to  co.st. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  a  good 
amnndment. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  IIEMPIIILL.  I  yield  to  the  gcn- 
t!::man. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  thank 
the  gentleman  for  offeraig  his  am.  nd- 
ment.  We  have  had  so  much  di.scus- 
sion  here  yesterday  and  today  about 
controls  and  how  foolish  it  is  to  have  a 
voluntary  program.  Thi.s  prui;ram 
simply  says  to  farmer  X.  "You  can  cut 
your  production  10  to  20  percent  and  we 
will  pay  you."  It  .^ay.^  to  farmi  r  B.  "You 
can  increase  your  production  10  to  20 
tim.es  and  you  will  still  get  a  support 
price."  What  will  happen?  The  d.iiry 
program  is  going  to  co-^^t  appro:-;imatcly 
half  a  billion  dollars  plus  about  .$2,30 
million  for  the  lunch  pro!;ram.  This 
will  add  about  another  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

I  believe  this  should  be  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  this  sec- 
tion IS  not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
other  body;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  That  is  correct.  It 
has  no  place  in  this  bill.  I  am  not  a 
mcm-ber  of  the  committee,  but  I  under- 
stand it  was  put  in  at  the  last  minute. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  behind  the  executive 
curtain  of  tiie  committee.  But  it  was 
just  put   in    and   it   is  ridiculous.     Can 
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anybody  in  this  House  tell  me  of  any 
testimony  in  support  of  this  proposition? 
Theie  is  no  such  testimony  in  the  record. 
Is  there  anybody  in  the  House  who  can 
tell  me  what  it  is  going  to  cost?  Can 
anybody  tell  me  whether  there  has  been 
one  estimate  as  to  how  much  it  is  going 
to  co.'^t  the  taxpayers?  If  somebody  can 
tell  me  that,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
Thi.'^  is  just  a  "Blind  Tom"  proposition. 
We  are  going  to  reach  into  the  taxpayers' 
pocket  for  something.  The  taxpayers 
do  not  want  it  and  the  milk  peojile  do  not 
want  it. 

I  know  we  need  a  farm  bill,  I  want 
to  control  the  large  surpluses  in  feed 
grain  that  are  costing  so  much  in  sup- 
port and  storage.  We  have  a  deficit 
feed  grain  area  where  I  live  The  40- 
acre  provision  and  other  provisions 
adopted  today  will  help  us.  The  silage 
amendment,  for  which  I  intend  to  vote. 
will  help.  We  must  take  a  choice  on 
feed  grains:  either  support  and  controls, 
or  no  support  and  no  controls  That  is 
a  choice  the  farmer  s  entitled  to,  the 
American  taxpaying  ijubhc  must  insist 
upon. 

Here  we  deal  with  dairy  production. 
I  wish  wc  could  pet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  dairy  aspect  of  agricul- 
ture altogether.  I  su.'pect  that  the  re- 
duction of  support  prices  would  be  the 
best  way  to  cure  the  surplus  problem, 
and  relieve  the  taxpayers  from  the  high 
cost  of  supports,  storage,  and  the  inci- 
dental waste  now  present  in  this  pro- 
gram I  know  of  no  dairy  farmer  in  my 
section  of  the  country  who  benefits  ma- 


terially from  the  present  program,  or 
who  will  benefit  from  the  ridiculous  pro- 
gram proposed  in  this  bill. 

Now,  I  believe  in  support  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  the  like,  where  we  have 
controls.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have 
supports  we  must  have  controls,  as  little 
as  I  like  controls.  I  want  to  keep  the 
little  dairy  farmer  in  the  deficit  area 
bill.  My  amendment  will  do  that.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Hemphill]  is  not  as 
much  interested  in  the  dairy  farmer  as 
he  is  in  some  of  the  big  processors.  I 
realize  that  the  big  processors  are 
against  this  program  because  imder  the 
program  they  are  not  gomg  to  have  as 
much  milk  to  process  and  to  sell  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  Government  is  gomg  to  save 
$1.74  on  every  100  potmds  of  milk  that 
is  taken  out  of  production.  If  you  want 
to  save  some  money  vote  against  the 
substitute  and  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  list  of  a 
few  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  pur- 
chases of  dairy  prcxlucts  to  support  prices 
of  milk  and  butter  fat,  in  the  calendar 
year  1961. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  that  list  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  follows; 
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ButtT 

ClU'C*" 

Mllk-Kxtrapradc 

C  utnjiany 

A  or  liiflicr 

c.s.  ervU 
K  or  higher 

rrootw 

.=I>ray 

Roll.r 

Armour  A  f  o.,  Chicnco.  Ill 

liiHltuc  K(xj<U  t'o..  Chicago.  lU 

n'rk<-!;lrr  K(k.'I«,  im-  .  Chira/'' ,  111 

HoT'lpn  Co     Now  ^'cirk    N'  Y 

21.  iM.u:o 

37.933 

12tt.  1.'.2 

1.  736.  S31 

1,201.353 

"W.2\Y.\v,' 

».  2»ii..  WW 

1,  59S,  24f. 
34.2«fi 

K.  rA\  12<J 

872,000 

"ii'fiifi'noo' 

17,43».400 

4,359,000 



7, 2.19, 107 
8.414.515 

Krifl  Kix.'l«   Itu-     <  tiii-api).  Ill 

L.  I».  Sclirci'lxT  i.  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

ni 

10..^W.fi3i-. 
fv.  241,  720 
:..  M3,  'f> 

14. 701,  430 

1.511.669 

2.  4fil.rta 

336.332 

C0.26S 

Piiltar  Cp-^k  Crt-amcry.  Onjaha,  Nehr. 

Swift  A  <  .1..  (  lii.-n«r,,  111    

Wfirih'*^^:  Hro*.  A  (Vi..  Inr.,  Chirajto, 
Dl 

i()7,4<l6 

Total                                

12*1.  702. 655 

r.. 031,  lis 

43,K^0SO 

37.0H6,000 

15,781.022 

1 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  ABBITT.  I  take  it  that  the  vol- 
untary pro'^ram  for  fie  dairy  industry 
has  worked'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  V/i.scon.'^in.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Virgin  a  well  knows,  feed 
grains  had  2  years  of  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram before  wc  put  tlem  under  a  com- 
pulsory program.  We  are  giving  the 
dairy  industry  a  chance  to  try  to  see  if 
they  can  get  tlieir  proJuction  down  un- 
der the  voluntary  prcgram.  They  are 
only  9  percent  over.  The  ASC  people  m 
Wisconsin  have  told  n. e  if  they  liad  this 
program  they  could  go  out  and  sell  the 
farmers  on  it.  The  men  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  arc  the  men  who  are  proc- 
essing butter  and  cheese  and  selling  it 
to  the  Government.  Tf  you  want  more 
butter  and  cheese  in  CJovernment  ware- 


houses, vote  against  my  amendment.  If 
you  want  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  iii 
Government  warehouses,  vote  again.';! 
the  substitute  and  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  If  we  adopt  this  volun- 
tary program,  we  will  still  have  the  same 
.■section  of  the  law  under  which  profits 
are  made  by  the  processors?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  does  not  this  really  co  to  the 
processors'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  had  lisicncd  to 
my  .<;pe^cch  made  on  the  first  day  the  bill 
was  up.  he  would  have  heard  that  the 
dairy  farmers  in  western  Wisconsin  were 
makini:  about  40  cents  an  hour  at  75  per- 
cent of  parity.  I  do  not  think  my  own 
farmers  are  going  to  want  to  increase 
their  herds  much  more  to  work  for  40 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.     I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11222  and  particularly  in  support  of  the 
daiiT  section  of  the  bill,  and  the  Johnson 
amendment  before  us.  Other  speakers 
have  addressed  the  House  today  with 
great  knowledge  and  precision  on  the 
overall  bill  and  I  would  like  to  take  only 
a  short  time  to  express  my  interest  and 
concern  that  the  dairy  provision  of  this 
bill  be  passed. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  record 
of  daiiT  this  year  is  well  aware  of  the 
serious  crisis  facing  America's  dairy 
fanners.  With  a  production  increase 
2  billion  pounds  and  a  fallout  of  con- 
sumption the  individual  farmer  is  in 
serious  trouble.  Moreover  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  lav,-  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  has  compounded  to 
some  extent  the  problem  the  farmer 
faces.  To  illustrate  how  diflBcult  the 
situation  is.  I  think  the  House  may  be 
interest  in  the  findings  of  a  poll  I  took 
in  February.  I  asked;  If  faced  with  this 
alternative,  would  you  rather  have  milk 
supported  at  75  percent  of  parity  or 
would  you  rather  participate  in  a  supply 
management  program  involving  produc- 
tion quotas?  Of  those  polls.  50.7  favored 
lower  support  while  49.3  favored  produc- 
tion quotas.  I  believe  this  almost  per- 
fect split  of  views  reflects  the  confusion 
of  farmers  in  the  difficult  situation  they 
are  facing. 

Tills  is  not  only  a  problem  for  the  in- 
dividual dairy  farmer,  however,  it  is  a 
national  problem.  The  dairy  industry 
is  the  backbone  industry  of  Wisconsin. 
In  many  senses  as  the  dairy  farmer  goes 
so  goes  the  economy  of  Wisconsin  and 
a  number  of  States  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  similarly  dependent  upon  this 
section.  Moreover,  dairy  production  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  our 
greatest  assets — it  is  used  in  food  for 
peace,  domestic  and  foreign  school  lunch 
programs,  and  for  welfare  purposes  both 
at  home  and  abroad — it  is  unsurpassed 
in  importance. 

I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  this  year's  proposals  on  dairy.  It 
is  clear  to  anyone  who  studies  this  his- 
tory that  the  daiiy  farmer  has  been 
treated  poorly  from  beginning  to  end  and 
that  the  proposal  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  retreats 
made  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  by 
men  either  too  concerned  with  so-called 
economy  or  unaware  of  the  damage  they 
are  doing  to  this  vital  industry. 

To  begin  with  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  It  believed  that  the  law 
required  tliat  price  supports  be  reduced 
to  75  percent  of  parity  this  year.  This 
interpretation  was  made  in  all  fairness 
and  with  gi'eat  integrity.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  interpretation.  Say- 
ing this,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
this  de^cision  was  not  controversial.  For 
I  believe  that  the  law  did  not  require 
such  action,  that  in  fact  price  supports 
could,  within  a  fair  interpretation  of 
existing  statute  have  been  continued  un- 
til April  1.  1963,  at  least. 

I  recognize  that  the  law  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  main- 
tain price  supports  above  75  percent  of 
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parity  only  if  such  a  level  is  necessary  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  evidence  now  available  Is  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  indicate  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  in  a  situation  of  longrun 
oversupply  which  would  necessitate  a  re- 
duction in  supports.  Furthermore,  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1954  assures  stabili- 
zation of  dairy  economy  at  a  level  which 
would  provide  a  fair  return  to  dairy 
farmers  for  their  labor  and  investments 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  things 
that  they  buy. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be 
more  than  one  interpretation  of  the  law 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman  on  March  17.  1962,  sug- 
gesting that  the  administration  resolve 
the  matter  on  the  safe  side  and  in  favor 
of  the  dairy  farmer.  The  final  deter- 
mination of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
could  then  have  been  left  to  the  courts. 
Unfortunately,  my  suggestion  was  not 
accepted.  Moreover,  the  administration 
proposal  to  support  prices  at  the  pres- 
ent levels  until  the  end  of  the  year 
failed  of  support  by  both  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  In  the  House 
every  Republican  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  plus  six  others  voted 
against  the  dairy  farmer.  My  own  pro- 
posal to  extend  supports  for  a  full  year 
until  April  1963,  also  was  not  accepted. 
Dairy  prices  fell  by  over  9  percent  when 
on  April  1.  1962,  price  supports  fell  to 
75  percent  of  parity. 

Within  this  discouraging  setting  of 
falling  of  prices  the  dairy  farmer  has  had 
to  accept  one  defeat  after  another  on 
administration  proposals.  Initially,  the 
program  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  supply  and  management, 
though  involving  controls,  would  have 
done  much  to  maintain  daiiy  income. 
As  you  know  this  proposal  failed  of  sup- 
port in  both  Senate  and  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees. 

After  this,  proposals  which  were  a  re- 
treat from  the  initial  position  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committees.  Moving  down 
one  notch  the  substitute  proposal  involv- 
ini,'  less  control  and  to  extend  for  only 
1  year  would  have  limited  quotas  to  1961 
production.  This  proposal  was  also  re- 
jected by  the  committees.  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  was  reported  on  April  27,  1962, 
with  absolutely  no  provisions  for  the 
dairy  farmer.  Moreover  the  Proxmire- 
Humphrey  proposal — another  temporary 
proposal  for  2  years — was  also  rejected. 
Finally,  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy as  a  last  ditch  effort,  proposed 
a  dan-y  amendment  which  embodied  the 
language  of  the  section  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  This.  too.  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

Now  the  House  is  considering  a  min- 
imal temporary  proposal.  The  proposal 
IS  by  no  means  ideal  but  it  is  a  first  step 
to  attempting  to  help  the  farmer  and 
this  vital  industry.  As  you  know  the 
bill  involves  no  referendum  and  no  com- 
pulsion. According  to  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  would  cost 
no  more  than  the  present  dairy  program 
under  which  the  Government  is  required 
to  support  dairy  products  at  $3.11  per 
hundredweight  with  unlimited  produc- 
tion. 


Moreover,  depending  upon  the  number 
who  volunteered  to  participate  in  this 
program  it  is  possible  that  between  $150 
and  $200  million  of  taxpayers'  funds 
which  under  the  existing  system  go  into 
storage  go  to  the  farmer  directly,  with- 
out any  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  will  not  go  further  into  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  already  been  admirably 
covered  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommittt-c. 
Lester  Johnson.  His  hard  work  in  be- 
half of  this  bill  deserves  the  praise  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  also,  espe- 
cially of  those  v,ho  have  a  special  mt^rest 
in  dairy. 

Let  me  make  only  this  general  .state- 
ment.    If  we  are   to  be  faithful  to  the 
basic  principle  that  men  working  in  the 
United  States  should  be  given  an  ade- 
quate payment  for  their  work,  we  must 
do  something   to  improve  the  situation 
in    dairy.     I    need    not    quote    statistics 
which  demonstrate  conclusively  that  in 
many  parts  of  Wisconsin  farmhands  and 
farmers  are  earning  less  than  50  cents  an 
hour.     Leaving  aside  fair  return  on  then- 
capital       investment.       the.se       people, 
mothers,  father.s.  children,  and  u-lative.s 
have    been    workin'-!     to    maintam    the 
family   farm — and    they    have   not    been 
getting  a  fair  deal,  nor  have  they  been 
adequately  paid.     I  would   urge  on  the 
basis    of    fairness.    American    tradition 
and  the  contribution  this  industry  make.-; 
to     the    American    economy    that    this 
minimal  first  step  proposal  be  adopted. 
In  .speaking  today  I  have  continually 
u.sed  the  phrase  '-first  step.  "     I  say  this 
only    because    I    believe    that    in    many 
senses  we  have  taken  a  very  shortsighted 
view  of  agricultural  problems  m  general 
and  dairy  in  particular      Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  tlie  incompetence  of  the 
Communists    in    the    agricultural    field, 
upon  reflection  is  amazed  at  the  way  we 
treat  our  own  ag,ricultuial  problems.     In 
Russia,  China,  and  many  of  the  rest  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  the  unending  problem  is 
the  failure  of  agriculture  to  respond  to 
totalitarian  methods.     There  are  no  sur- 
pluses in  the  Communist  world.     Rather 
the  problem  is  hunger,  starvation,  and 
refugees  who  are  looking  for  food 

Contrast  the  great  success  of  Amni- 
can  agriculture.  Our  problem  is  sur- 
pluses. It  seems  to  me  that  humani- 
tarianism  would  have  us  use  our  great 
surpluses  in  a  constructive  way  to  meet 
the  demand  of  hungry  people  around  the 
world.  Already  food  for  peace  is  doing 
much  in  this  regard  but  it  is  not  enough. 
It  seems  to  me  that  wise  approaches  to 
the  cold  war  would  suggest  that  we 
should  use  our  abundance  to  demon- 
strate the  great  success  of  the  American 
economy.  Most  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  more  conceined  with  increasing 
agricultural  production  than  with  any 
other  side  of  the  economy  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  hold  higli  the  banner  of 
American  agriculture  by  contrastinu  our 
surpluses  with  the  Soviet's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  way — 
and  the  economical  way — to  wage  the 
battle  of  peace  would  be  to  make  use  of 
our  existing  capacity.  One  aspect  of  this 
capacity  is  the  fertile  land  available  for 
production  in  America.     Another  is  the 


know-how  u\  agriculture  which  we  have 
accumulated  over  the  years  A  third  i.s 
the  ability,  creativity,  and  hard  work  of 
American  farmers. 

I.  for  one.  would  urge  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  tiie  food-for-peace  program  uti- 
lizing the  benefits  and  powers  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Rather  than  spend 
money  on  more  guns  in  the  foreign-aid 
[ircgram  1  would  suggest  that  it  would  b^ 
cheap,  efficient,  and  effective  to  expand 
tile  i)i()duction  of  agriculture  in  maiiV 
areas.  Tlie  most  obvious  of  the.se  areas 
would  be  the  daiiy  industry.  And  as 
many  know.  I  have  suggested  a  seven - 
point  expansion  for  the  food-for-peace 
program  m  order  to  make  a  more  crea- 
tive use  of  our  abundance. 

I  will  not  dwell  today  on  the  need  for  a 
wLser  use  of  dairy  and  other  products  in 
the  foreiL-n  policy  field.  Let  me  conclude 
only  with  the  thought  with  which  I  be- 
gan Today's  bill  and  the  dairy  provi- 
sions especially  are  only  a  first  step.  If 
we  are  to  take  further  steps  and  we  are 
to  be  reasonable  and  fair  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  dairy  farmer,  we  cannot  pass 
legislation  which  ignores  the  dairy  in- 
dustry 

Mr  I.AIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  processors  opposing 
this  section  m  Wi.sconsin.  Apparently 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( Mi 
Johnson  1  has  heard  from  the  processor.s. 
I  have  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
not  heard  from  anyone  in  Wisconsin 
either  for  or  against  tins  particular 
dairy  section.  As  to  the  voluntary  dairy 
proi^ram  that  is  proposed  here,  there  is 
serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  will  or  can  get  the  com- 
pliance nece.ssaiy  to  reduce  milk  produc- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  hurt 
the  present  program.  I  had  hoi>ed  the 
committee  would  set  a  minimum  price 
support  for  milk  for  this  marketing  year 
of  at  least  $3.25  for  3.82  milk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wusconsin.  May  I 
tell  the  gentleman  tiiat  in  the  commit- 
tee we  were  unable  to  get  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee  to  favor  the  dairy  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  The  committee,  realizing 
the  great  .suiplus.  thought  we  had  better 
have  some  kind  of  program.  That  is  the 
reason  we  came  out  with  this  program 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fiom  South  Carolina  "iMr 
Hemphill  I . 

The  question  wa."-  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  AbbitT',  there 
were— ayes  86,  noes  ios. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refu.'-ed. 
The  CHAIRMAN.      The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Johnson  I. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr    Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous  conser.t  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   IMr.  AnfuscI  may  ex- 
tend  his    1'  marks    at   this   point    in    the 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlei.aan  from 
North  Carohna? 

1  lure  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
representative  from  a  big -city  district 
wherr  the  bread-and-butter  problem  is 
a  daily  struggle.  I  am  very  much  per- 
turbed over  the  regional  and  sectional 
a  13 p roach  to  the  farm  bill.  I  served  as 
a  mc  mber  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  4  years,  frcm  1955  to  1958  in- 
clusive, and  was  chai  man  of  a  subcom- 
mittee on  consumer  problems.  It  was 
my  attitude  then,  ami  it  is  my  attitude 
today,  that  we  must  approach  the  farm 
situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  and  for  tlv?  good  of  the  whoIt> 
country.  In  other  words,  we  must  dis- 
cu.ss  It  and  vote  upon  it  as  Americans, 
and  not  from  a  narrow  .sectional  view- 
point or  the  limited  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular group. 

In  determinin-;  fooJ  and  acriculture 
policies  for  our  Nation,  the  Concre.ss  has 
an  oblmation  to  two  vital  se.'ments  of 
our  society:  To  tho.se  vho  produce  food, 
and  to  those  who  buy  it  in  retail  markets, 
namely,  the  consumeis.  The  two  seg- 
ments are  not  of  equal  size.  There  a?e 
more  fond  buyers  than  growers — far 
more.  Our  farms  are  manned  by  only  8 
pi  rcent  of  our  populati  )n. 

Under  our  form  of  grvernment.  92  per- 
cent of  the  people  ma>  impo.'^e  their  will 
upon  8  percent,  if  they  so  desire.  Yet, 
if  that  will  is  one  which  diminishes  the 
8  percent  economically,  socially,  and  po- 
litically, the  92  percent  suffer  unfavor- 
able repercussions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  disregard  for  the  general  welfare  by 
the  minority  al.so  affects  the  whole  of 
the  society. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  task  of  the  Con- 
press  to  help  producers  and  consum'^rs 
reconcile  their  interests  and  their  needs, 
to  help  \.\vm  find  the  common  ground 
on  which  each  group  may  make  its  max- 
imum contribution,  for  the  welfare  of  all 
We  are  debating  the  idea  of  equally  dis- 
tributing among  producers  of  food  com- 
moditie":  now  in  over?upply  the  re.-^pon- 
sibility  for  supply  maTa;;ement, 

From  the  consumer's  point  of  view 
logical  questions  cone  -rning  this  supply 
mana'.:emenl  procedure  can  be  raised, 
such  as: 

First  Will  such  a  proi'ram  result  in 
scarcity'' 

Second.  'Will  such  a  program  result  in 
higher  prices  for  meat,  dairy  products, 
bread,  and  other  focnls.  thereby  drasti- 
cally limiting  the  dieti  of  millions  of  our 
people  or  force  them  to  spend  dispropor- 
tionate shares  of  their  income  for  food? 

Tlie  questions  aboit  pos.ub'.e  scarcity 
and  prices  must  be  a.'-ked  and  answered, 
if  we  are  to  attain  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. President  Kennedy,  in  requesting 
faim  and  food  policy  .iction  by  this  Con- 
gress, emphasized  twci  goals: 

First,  making  maximum  use  of  our 
productive  abundance  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world;  to  assure  Americans  of  a  high 
standard  of  living:  and  to  provide  an  im- 
portant weapon  against  povcity  and  dis- 
ease. 

Second,  finding  a  balance  between 
production  and  demand  that  will  avoid 


waste  of  private  effort  and  public  re- 
sources. 

The  scarcity  Idea  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  President.  Neither  does 
scarcity  figure  in  the  administration's 
proposals  for  realization  of  objectives 
cited  by  the  President.  Nor  does  it  crop 
up  anywhere  in  relationship  to  com- 
modities which  have  long  been  under 
supply-management  programs  similar  to 
tho.se  recommended  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

It  may  be  asked :  Is  there  a  shortage  of 
cotton'^  Are  retail  prices  for  cotton 
products  exorbitant?  Is  there  a  short- 
age of  tobacco'^  When  the  taxes  of  vari- 
ous levels  of  Government  are  deducted 
from  tobacco  products,  are  their  retail 
prices  unreasonable''  Are  there  short- 
ages of  rice''  Of  peanuts?  Is  there  con- 
sumer resentment  to  these  commodities 
tliat  is  based  on  the  retail  prices? 

The  consistent  answer  is  "No."  We 
have  no  scarcity  of  cotton,  or  tobacco, 
or  rice,  or  peanuts.  We  have  no  in- 
flated j)rice  schedule  for  them  m  our 
stores.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
ve  have  iflectively  learned  how  to  op- 
erate supply  management  programs  in 
uhich  every  producer  shares  responsi- 
bility for  adoption  and  maintenance. 
Our  difficulties  have  come  with  those  m 
\*hich  there  is  not  equitable  distribution 
of  responsibility.  In  and  out,  up  and 
down  particii)ation  in  voluntary  supply 
management  efforts  tend  to  spread, 
rather  than  limit,  the  supply  price  gam- 
ble for  both  conmmers  and  producers. 
Neitlier  can  afford  instability. 

Consumers  have  a  stake  in  four  facets 
of  agriculture: 

First.  They  have  an  interest,  for 
health  and  household  budget  reasons,  in 
a  productive  farm  economy  that  ade- 
quately meets  current  food  needs  and 
makes  pro\i.';ion  for  reserves  that  will 
carry  us  through  natural  and  manmade 
emergencies. 

Second.  Tliey  have  an  interest,  for 
humanitarian  and  personal  income  rea- 
sons, in  an  aericultural  economy  that 
provides  a  fair  return  on  labor  and  in- 
vestment for  farm  families,  because  such 
families  and  others  associated  with  the 
food  industry  are  good  customers  for 
tht  goods  and  services  provided  by  city 
people — if  they  have  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  them. 

Third.  They  have  an  interest,  for  cul- 
tural, .spiritual  and  political  reasons,  in 
maintenance  of  the  free  and  independ- 
ent family  farm  system,  because  it  not 
only  provides  the  most  and  best  foods, 
but  crade  A  citizens  as  well. 

Fourth.  Consumers  have  an  interest 
In  avoiding  waste  of  public  resources  by 
a  sound  Federal  fiscal  policy  in  relation- 
ship to  agriculture. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  consumer 
interests  are  pi-ot^cted  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  H  R,  11222. 

The  procedures  for  establishing  an- 
nual nroduction  goals  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat  not  only  provide  for  abundant 
annual  crops,  but  make  it  possible  for 
both  fanners  and  Government  to  main- 
tain reserves. 

Fair  farm  income  is  vital  in  relation- 
ship to  total  economic  growth,  and  to 
the  stability  of  emploj-ment  in  factories 
and  retail  outlets.    By  the  very  nature 


of  their  business,  farmers  have  to  be  big 
spenders.  The  investment  in  agriculture 
in  1961  was  over  $200  billion — a  figure 
representing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  current  assets  of  all  the 
corporations  in  the  country  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  market  value  of  all  corpo- 
ration stocks  on  the  New  York  exchange. 

The  farmer  last  year  spent  $27  billion 
just  running  his  business.  He  spends 
around  S2  5  bilUon  a  year  for  trucks, 
tractors,  and  other  farm  equipment.  He 
puts  another  $3.4  bilhon  a  year  into 
fuel,  lubricants,  and  equipment  mainte- 
nance. No  single  industry  consumes  as 
much  petroleum  as  farming.  Last  year 
the  farmer  used  28  billion  kilowatts  of 
electricity,  and  spent  another  $12.7  bil- 
lion for  household  repairs,  furniture.  TV 
and  radio  sets,  refrigerators,  stoves, 
clothing,  personal  needs,  and  food.  The 
farmer  irrovides  jobs  for  others.  Ten 
million  people  are  engaged  in  storing. 
transporting,  processing,  and  merchan- 
dising acricultural  products.  Six  mil- 
lion people  work  at  providing  the  sup- 
plies farmers  use 

It  IS  important  to  the  rest  of  us  that 
tiie  8  percent  of  our  farm  population  not 
only  be  kept  in  business,  but  that  it  be 
on  fair  terms  m  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  Leaving  out  all  other 
aspects.    This  is  a  just  and  fair  request. 

The  family  farm,  when  it  is  operated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fair  income  oppor- 
tunity, enriches  all  aspects  of  American 
life.  It  not  only  produces  food,  it  also 
turns  out  citizens  with  an  appreciation 
for  both  the  responsibilities  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship. 

The  farms  of  our  Nation  produce  young 
men  and  women  who  achieve  recognition 
as  leaders  in  business,  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment and  as  scientists,  writers, 
teachers,  artists  and  highly  skilled 
mechanics. 

Tho.se  who  would  compare  efforts  to- 
ward farmer-Government  cooperation  m 
our  own  country  with  the  efforts  of 
countries  under  Communist  domination 
overlook  one  significant  factor.  We  are 
concerned  with  distributing  the  benefits 
of  abundance.  They  are  concerned  with 
distributing  both  the  burdens  and  the 
blame  of  scarcity, 

American  consumers  eat  more  of  a 
greater  variety  of  quality  foods  at  less 
cost  in  hours  of  work  than  any  other  food 
buyers  in  the  world.  They  have,  in  sub- 
stantial degree,  been  subsidized  by  our 
farm.ers  in  terms  of  family  meals,  school 
lunclies  and  in  meeting  their  obligations 
to  provide  food  for  fellow  citizens  on 
public  welfare  rolls. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  can  be 
grateful  for  the  contributions  made  to 
their  welfare  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  technological  advancements  in  agri- 
culture have  not  all  originated  on  the 
farm.  And  while  the  American  farmer  is 
not  sharing  in  economic  rewards  to  the 
extent  that  he  would  like,  his  lot  is  better 
than  that  of  farmers  anywhere  else  In 
the  world — and  he  did  not  achieve  it 
entirely  alone. 

As  we  seek  to  reconcile,  in  the  best 
po-^sible  terms,  the  interests  of  our  food 
growers  and  food  buyers,  we  must  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  both  groups  pay 
taxes  and  have  a  stake  in  sound  fiscal 
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policy.  Production  policies  that  pay  no 
heed  to  avoiding  waste  of  private  efforts 
and  public  resources  do  not  constitute 
sound  national  policy.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  to  store  commodities  that  are 
neither  needed  nor  wanted  represented 
waste — waste  of  money,  waste  of  labor, 
waste  of  seed  and  machines,  waste  of 
food  and  fiber.  Proper  supply  manage- 
ment procedures  will  eliminate  waste 
without   creating   scarcity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  supply  problems  with 
which  we  are  faced  in  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  It  is  based  UF>on  experience  with 
such  other  agricultural  conmiodities  as 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It  ties  reason- 
able supply  and  price  levels  together, 
thus  providing  a  sound  basis  for  living 
with  abundance.  It  serves  both  producer 
and  consumer,  and  effectively  attacks 
waste  of  farm  and  treasury  resources. 
I  urge  you  to  consider  it  in  positive  terms, 
and  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  amendments  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  substitute  amendment  which  I  wish  to 
offer  to  one  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments, and  therefore  I  must  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jennings:  On 
page  27.  line  16,  and  on  page  28,  line  14. 
strike  out  "twenty-flve"  and  substitute 
••forty." 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  this  is  a 
family  farm  amendment.  In  the  present 
bill  anyone  who  has  up  to  a  25-acre  feed 
grain  base  may,  at  his  own  option,  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  will  go  into 
the  feed  grain  program.  If  he  desires 
not  to  go  into  the  feed  grain  program, 
he  may  raise  all  of  his  base  acreage  and 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  and  he  will  not  be  given  sup- 
port prices.  This  amendment  merely 
changes  that  25-acre  provision  to  40 
acres.  What  will  happen  under  this 
amendment  is  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  in  about  20  of  the  States  will 
have  the  option  of  determining  whether 
or  not  they  will  go  into  the  feed  grain 
program. 

If  they  participate  in  the  program, 
they  will  get  the  benefits  of  price  sup- 
ports, they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  in  the  referendum.  If  they  decide 
to  stay  out.  they  will  not  be  affected  in 
any  way. 

Even  though  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
will  have  that  decision,  let  me  say  that 
those  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  raise 
about  10  percent  of  all  the  feed  grains 
produced.  So  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment;  it  gives  freedom  of  choice. 
There  is  no  way  it  can  hurt  the  bill.  It 
can  help  as  far  as  individual  districts 
aie  concerned,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   JENNINGS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  if  this  40-acre  ex- 
emption is  similar  in  effect  to  the  15-acre 
wheat  exemption  that  we  have  had  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  No.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not,  because  under 
the  15-acre  wheat  exemption  anyone. 
regardless  of  whether  he  has  ever  raised 
wheat  or  not,  may  raise  up  to  15  acres 
without  any  penalty  provision  or  without 
participation.  This  amendment  per- 
tains only  to  those  people  who  have  a 
feed  grain  base  up  to  40  acres.  They 
may  raise  up  to  40  acres  without  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  It  does  not  say 
that  anyone  may  raise  40  acres  of  erain 
regardle.ss  of  whether  they  have  a  feed 
grain  base  or  not. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  It  applies  to  the  man 
who  raised  40  acres  of  feed  grain  in 
1959-60? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Not  only  the  man 
who  raised  40  acres,  but  whatever  his 
acreage  was  in  Lhe  base  period  up  to  40. 
If  his  average  was  10.  then  he  can  grow 
10  acres.  If  it  was  20  or  30,  then  it 
would  be  20  or  30. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREEDING.  In  regard  to  this  40- 
acre  operator,  if  he  elects  to  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  and  not  to  be  in 
the  control  program  but  does  grow  this 
grain,  is  he  allowed  to  sell  in  the  open 
market?  And  does  he  get  support 
prices? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  He  is  not  allowt'd 
support  prices  on  his  production,  nor  is 
he  allowed  to  vote  in  the  referendum 
which  would  determine  whether  the 
other  farmers  are  going  to  come  in  un- 
der the  program.  He  is  allowed  to  sell 
in  the  open  market  and  receive  the  mar- 
ket price. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  But  he  cannot  .<?ell 
in  the  open  market  and  get  price  sup- 
ports? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  No:  he  cannot  ^et 
price  supports. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHELF.  I  am  strongly  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  shall  sup- 
port it.  because  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  take 
care  of  90  percent  of  my  farmers.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing it.    This  is  a  wise  move. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 
Mr.  JENNINGS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Would  not 
this  disfranchise  two-thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  referendum? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  No,  as  I  explained,  it 
does  not  disfranchise  anyone:  it  merely 
says  that  if  he  does  not  want  to  partici- 
pate he  does  not  have  to.  but  if  they 
desire  to  participate  then  they  may  vote 
and  may  receive  .support  prices.  It  does 
not  disfranchise  anyone;  it  merely  gives 
them  an  opportunity.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  its  adoption 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  learned 
that  a  number  of  amendments  would  be 


approved  by  the  Committee,  and  I  think 
it  was  pretty  well  indicated  that  many 
of  them  would  come  under  the  heading 
of  'vote  bait." 

Yesterday  I  also  made  some  reference 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  certain  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  which  he  undertook  to 
castigate  the  Republican  leadership  for 
opposition  just  for  opposition's  sake. 
Then  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  many 
Members  to  whom  he  addressed  the  let- 
ter on  our  side  would  be  under  great 
pressure 

I  said  yesterday  that  we  were  not 
guilty  of  opposition  for  opposition's 
sake.  I  also  said  that  we  were  not  twist- 
ing anybody's  arm. 

Today  there  has  been  released  to  the 
pre.ss.  and  it  is  being  published  in  the 
public  press,  hence  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record,  a  news  release  from  a  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  this  body,  not  a  Re- 
publican Member. 

I  want  you  to  know  what  is  in  that 
relea.se  I  may  .say  I  .spoke  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  this  earlier  in  the 
day  and  indicated  to  him  that  in  my 
opinion  It  ought  to  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership. 
This  release  is  as  follows: 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have 
frequently  .sf.ited  that  one  of  the  most  en- 
Joy;  ble  aspects  of  this  Job  has  been  the  lack 
of  political  pre.ssure  from  the  administration 
seeking  vules  in  one  direction  or  another 
Tlungs  have  changed  Perhaps  they  have 
become  somewhat  touchy  on  the  question  of 
why  Congre.s,s  hasn't  passed  more  of  the 
PreKldeiUs  program  — perhaps  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  bill  to  lncrea.se  the  debt  limit  cell- 
ing and  the  farm  bill  both  came  up  at  the 
-same  time,  but  this  week  my  arm  aches  from 
the  twi.stmg  it  has  taken  lately 

The  line  between  legitimate  persun.slon 
and  illegitimate  pressure  Is  a  very  fine  line 
Indeed.  No  one  can  deny  the  right  of  any- 
one, whether  he  be  the  President  of  the 
United  .States  or  the  lowliest  inhabitant  of 
our  Nation,  to  ask  a  Representative  to  vote 
for  or  against  a  certain  matter  Thafs  what 
hes  there  for-  to  repjesent  the  wishes  of 
his  people.  He  knows,  tdfc,  that  on  each 
controversial  measure  he  will  have  to  make 
a  decision  which  will  please  some  and  offend 
others,  and  the  threat  Is  alwavs  implicit 
that  those  whom  he  offends  will 'never  help 
him  get  reelected  This  is  wholly  legitimate 
and  proper 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  at 
least  shadowy  when  defense  contractors  are 
advised  Ui  call  their  Congressmen  and  re- 
mind them  that  If  they  don't  vote  for  an 
lncrea.se  In  the  debt  ceiling  defense  contracts 
may  be  cut  back  with  resulting  unemploy- 
ment in  their  districts  In  tribute  to  our 
own  defense  contractors.  I  hasten  to  say  I 
received  no  such  phone  calls,  but  many  other 
Congressmen  did 

I  did  receive  both  phone  calls  and  a  visit 
from  a  friendly  representative  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  He  dldn^t  want  to  talk 
ab-jut  the  eight  new  applications  for  post 
offices  which  .are  pending  in  the  district:  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  farm  bill.  Now 
isn't  it  odd  that  the  man  who  came  to  talk 
about  the  farm  bill  came  from  the  Post 
Office  Dep.irtment  and  not  the  Department 
of  AgriruUure  '  Do  you  supjyjse  It  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  pending  post  offices? 
The  arm  aches  this  week,  but  the  voice  is 
still  loud  and  clear 

That  is  under  todays  dateline. 

So  I  ask  now.  Who  is  putting  on  the 
pre,ssurc?  Why  all  this  big  drive  to  ijet 
the  bill  passed? 
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I  said  earlier  I  proixse  to  vote  against 
it.  and  if  anything  I  nave  more  rea.son 
for  voting  against  it  now.  after  listening 
to  the  debate  than  when  it  started,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad  bill 
It  offers  the  farmer  i  choice  between 
regimentation  and  ruin 

As  I  said  yesterday,  if  I  wanted  to  look 
only  at  ix)litics.  I  would  not  be  actively 
trying  to  defeat  this  bill,  becau.se  if  you 
on  the  Democratic  side  pass  it  and  it 
goes  into  effect  you  will  rue  the  day  you 
ever  did  so. 

Mr  PIKE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  never  been 
known  as  much  of  a  git  fighter:  I  have 
always  b^n-n  kind  of  \  p<>aceful  man 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  have 
any  guts  I  did  not  intend  to  take  the 
well  to  speak  on  this  bill  whatsoever,  but 
I  will  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  that 
column  winch  was  just  read  And.  I  will 
say  further  that  there  came  a  time  in 
the  lobbying'  for  this  bill  when  I  did  de- 
clai  e  a  pfi'.sonal  declaration  of  independ- 
ence I  thouiiht  It  wa.'.  wront:  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  .should  be  lobby- 
ing as  far  as  the  farm  bill  is  concerned 
and  I  still  think  It  is  \vrong.  but  I  also 
state  that  I  do  nut  think  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  rif  the  aisle  are  any 
stranyei-s  to  the  gentle  ,ut  of  persua-sion 
I  think  that  when  the  chips  are  counted 
here  there  may  well  be  more  votes  against 
this  bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  than 
there  are  for  it  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
And.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  nidi- 
oath's  that  there  Is  more  independent 
thinking  over  here  or  more  pre.ssure  over 
there  But.  I  do  say  this.  I  do  not  like 
this  bill  It  has  been  ro  .secret  that  I  do 
not  like  this  bill  and  I  intend  to  vote 
au'ainst  it  But.  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  believe  rea.sonable  men  may  differ  I 
think  'hat  time  may  piove  me  to  be 
wrong.  I  hope  so  I  think  time  may 
well  prove  that  the  n  st  of  u.s  who  ap- 
prove this  bill  are  wrong  But.  I  expect 
that  this  bill  will  pa.s,*-  and  I  do  believe 
this:  I  believe  that  if  the  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  felt  as  free  to  vote 
for  It  as  I  feel  to  vole  against  it.  this 
bill  would  pass  by  a  m;le 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  share  the 
distinction  with  my  colleague  of  being 
one  of  those  Democrat's  who  is  pome  to 
vote  aeainst  this  bill  I  also  come  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  home  State  of 
thf-  minorltv  leader 

I  am  goin'.;  to  vote  auainst  this  bill 
because  of  deep  convictions  which  I  have 
Now.  I  would  like  to  he  very  frank  with 
the  membership  of  thi.s  House  and  say 
that  I  have  consulted  ",ith  and  have  been 
counseled  and  advice. 1  by  the  mernb^-s 
of  the  administratio  i  concerning  this 
bill,  but  I  will  .sav  this,  they  have  been 
very,  very  considerate  of  my  position  and 
that  no  one  has  twisted  my  arm  No  one 
has  exerted  what  I  would  call  undue 
pressure. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  ihis.  too.  that  tho.sc 
of  you  who  tinnk  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  a  no-win  policy,  are 
wrong,  because  they  are  'Uit  t^  win  and 
they  det<>rm:ned  to  \a\\  many  of  these 
battles  we  are  fightinu;  I.  for  one.  ad- 
mire them  for  this  de'.crmination      But 


despite  this  determination  there  has 
been  no  undue  pressure  exerted  against 
me.  and  I  know  of  no  undue  pressure 
exerted  against  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  will  vote  •no"  on  this  or 
any  other  bill  I  have  the  utmost  ad- 
miration for  an  administration  which 
will  fight  for  the  things  in  which  it  be- 
lieves I  hope  that  they  continue  to 
fiuht.  and  I  hope  that  we  do  something 
about  this  do-nothing  attitude,  this 
pe.ssimistic  attitude,  this  negative  atti- 
tude which  prevails  on  the  minority  side, 
not  just  on  a  bill  now  and  then  but  on 
every  sint:le  constructive  bill  that  comes 
before  this  Housf  of  Representatives. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  iientleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understand  that 
yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
had  a  poll  taken  of  his  district,  and  it 
was  rejxirted  to  me  that  the  poll  indi- 
cated a  vote  of  8  to  1  against  this  bill: 
IS  that  correct  or  nof 

Mr.  ROUSH  That  is  correct.  Mr 
Minority  Leader.  And,  I  say  this  to  the 
minority  leader: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  very  unique 
district  in  these  United  States,  and  that 
the  views  cf  my  farmer  constituents  cer- 
tainly are  not  the  views  of  many  of  the 
constituents  of  my  other  colleacues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  listening  to  the  voice  of  his  con- 
stituents instead  of  his  administration 
when  Iho.'^e  viewpoints  conflict. 

Mr  ROUSH  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  listened  to  the  voice  of  my 
constituents,  but  that  voice  merely  con- 
firmed convictions  I  happen  to  have  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
fo  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  cannot  limit  debate  on  this 
amendment?  I  think  it  is  all  well  under- 
stood. It  increases  the  acreage  from  25 
to  40  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimcis  coii- 
.scnt  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  rieht  to  ob.iect.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  taken 
the  floor  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  have  5  minutes 
reserved  to  myself. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  PH.-MRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina ':' 

There  v  as  no  objection. 


Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, am  I  recognized  for  a  full  5 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  mean  to  cut  off  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  !Mr.  IcHORDJ. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  House.  I  ri.se 
m  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  and  I  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  a  Demo- 
crat who  has  offered  a  constructive 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  want  to  ad- 
vi.se  the  distinguished  minority  floor 
leader,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  regardle.ss  of  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  barring  the 
adoption,  of  course,  of  further  undesir- 
able amendments.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
as  a  new  Member  of  Congress  to  tell  any 
of  you  Members  with  more  seniority  how 
you  should  act  when  someone  tries  to 
twist  your  arm.  But  I  think  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  if  he 
cannot  stand  a  little  arm  twisting  in 
this  game,  he  had  better  get  out  of  it. 
because  this  is  the  rough  game  of  poli- 
tics. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  not  because  of  anyone  twisting  my 
arm.  I  would  also  advi.se  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  I  voted  against 
the  bill  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
did  It  because  I  thought  that  was  one 
way  to  stop  .some  of  this  exorbitant 
spending.  I  did  it  after  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  came  into 
my  office  and  talked  to  me.  I  happen  to 
have  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Fort  Leonard  Wood.  He  did  not 
tiy  to  twist  my  arm.  But  I  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  if  he  had  tried 
to  twist  my  arm.  if  he  had  threatened 
to  reduce  expenditures  going  into  my 
district.  I  would  have  said  "Cut  them  ' 
That  is  what  any  Member  of  Congress 
should  do  when  tney  attempt  to  twist  his 
aim. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  for  3  days  the  House 
has  been  arguing  H.R.  11222.  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
unresolved  problems  m  the  history  of 
the  American  Republic.  It  is.  indeed,  a 
difficult  problem  But  I  think  that  we 
can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  surplus  and  not  one  of  deficits 
That  is  what  it  is^a  problem  of  abun- 
dance. I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  He  :s  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer m  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  hstened  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  which  has  been  long, 
often  emotional,  and  frequently  of  po- 
litical color,  and  I  am  highly  disap- 
pointed that  the  minority  party  has 
taken  a  position  of  obstruction  rather 
than  pursuing  an  affirmative  course  of 
constructive  action. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  which  it  has  been  very  difficult 
for  me  to  make  up  my  mind.  But  I  have 
finally  decided  to  vote  for  H.R.  11222, 
not  because  I  think  that  this  is  a  final 
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solution  to  the  farm  problem — I  believe 
that  the  farm  problem  will  be  with  us 
after  this  bill  is  passed— but  I  am  voting 
for  this  bill  because  of  the  other  alter- 
native— the  dark  and  dismal  alternative 
of  reverting  back  to  the  policies  of  Ezra 
Taf t  Benson — which  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  American  farmer,  which  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  American  consumer,  and 
which  would  not  be  fair  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  this  bill  is 
the  best  approach.  But  at  least  it  is  an 
approach  which  is  more  than  the 
minority  has  proposed  for  the  last  3 
days.  I  realize  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  farm  price  supports  you  must  have 
controls.  The  two  go  together  and  I 
have  long  thought  that  our  farm  pro- 
gram should  be  set  up  on  a  pound-and- 
unit  basis;  that  is.  guaranteeing  each 
farmer  a  parity  price  on  a  limited  amount 
of  production  and  letting  the  excess  pro- 
duction seek  its  own  level  in  the  market- 
place on  a  free  market  basLs.  This,  I 
believe  to  be  the  only  way  to  save  the 
family  sized  farm  and  I  think  it  will 
eventually  be  our  farm  program. 

But  such  a  bill  is  not  before  me  today 
and  I  have  to  be  realistic.     The  state- 
ment has  been  made  during  debate  that 
some  Members  are  going  to  vote  for  or 
against    the    bill    because    of    pohtical 
reasons.     Political     reasons     have     cer- 
tainly been  no  consideration  of  mine  in 
making  my  decision  to  support  this  bill. 
The  farm  problem  is  too  serious  to  play 
politics  on.     I  am  casting  my  vote  for 
H.R.  11222  and  I  earnestly  beseech  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  keep  at  this  problem  and 
I  know  they  will,  for  we  definitely  owe 
to  the  American  farmer  our  diligent  at- 
tention   to    a    problem    caused    only    by 
efficiency  and  industry,  and  industry  and 
efficiency    should    always    be    rewarded, 
and  in  this  case  rewarded  with  a  solu- 
tion to  the  tremendous  farm  problems. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Minnesota 
I  Mr,  QuiE  I . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Jen- 
nings; which  will  provide  that  the  so- 
called  25-acre  exemption  be  raised  to  40 
acres.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
attempted  to  point  out  in  his  remarks 
that  this  was  not  an  exemption;  if  a 
f.^rmer  had  been  raising  only  10  acres  in 
1959  and  1960.  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  whether  he  raised  40  acres  in 
1961  and  1962.  he  would  only  get  his  10 
acres  as  his  base,  which  was  his  base  in 
the  2  previous  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CocLEY]  pointed  out  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  a  table  that  he  of- 
fered for  the  Record,  under  the  25-acre 
'■o-called  exemption.  12  miUion  acres 
wDuld  be  exempt  from  reduction  in  pro- 
duction. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  how  many 
acres  would  be  exempt  from  reduction  in 
production  if  that  40-acre  amendment 
would  become  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately. I  do  not  have  the  figures.  I 
know  only  about  the  25-acre  exemp- 
tion. 


Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  82  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
farmers  would  be  exempt  under  the  25- 
acre  exemption.  What  percentage  of  the 
North  Carolina  farmers  would  be  ex- 
empt under  the  40-acre  exemption? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  stated  to  my  friend 
that  unfortunately  I  do  not  have  the 
figures.  But  substantially  more  would 
be  eliminated.  But  they  arc  not  really 
eliminated.  They  are  just  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  a  choice  whether 
to  come  under  the  program  or  not. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  I  would  hke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Jen- 
nings! who  offered  the  amendment,  un- 
der the  table  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  89  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  farmers  would  be  exempt  iukIlm-  the 
25-acre  exemption.  What  percentage  of 
the  farmers  would  be  exempt  under  the 
40-acre  exemption? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  As  I  pointed  out, 
none  of  them  would  be  exempt,  because 
this  is  not  an  exemption.  This  is  a  free- 
dom of  choice.  But  I  w.ll  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  a  little  better  than  90 
percent— 90.3  percent.  I  believe,  of  the 
Virginia  farmers  would  have  freedom  of 
choice  whether  to  come  into  the  program 
or  stay  out,  but  none  of  them  would 
he  exempt.  Let  me  say,  also,  that  of  all 
the  farmers  in  tlic  United  States  thev 
represent  less  tiian  20  percinv,  of  all  the 
feed  grains  that  are  produced, 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  is  why  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  It  i.s  becau.^e  of  such  loop- 
holes as  thi.s  where  in  one  State  better 
than  90  percent  of  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce feed  grains  are  exempt.  They  do 
not  have  to  take  any  reduction  in  pro- 
duction. It  means  that  those  of  us  in 
the  Midwcit  are  going  to  have  to  take 
the  reduction  in  production  that  should 
have  been  taken  in  ko:i:c>  of  the  other 
States. 

As  was  pointed  out,  these  States  will 
be  penalized  if  they  raise  an  amount 
above  that  which  tliey  produced  m  1959 
and  1960.  They  do  not  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  that  area,  but  they  do  not  have 
to  take  a  reduction  in  production.  This, 
again.  I  want  to  point  out,  is  how  com- 
pletely unfair  this  bill  is.  Everybody 
ought  to  be  covered  and  take  the  reduc- 
tion in  production  or  else  the  program 
ought  to  be  voluntary. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen:!an  yield? 

Mr,  QUIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  the  40-acre- 
exemption  provision  we  are  advised  it 
will  affect  only  10  percent  of  the  national 
production. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  moans  that  10  per- 
cent additional  acres  will  be  affected  by 
the  so-called   deficit  areas  amendment 
but    what    percentage    of    the    farmers 
would  be  exempt? 

Mr.  COOLEY,  I  do  not  know  what 
percentage  of  the  farmer.^,  I  am  talking 
about  overall  production.  It  would  be 
involved  only  to  the  extent  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Right  now  under  the  25- 
acre  so-called  exemption  54  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  the  country  arc  exempt, 
but  under  the  40-acre  exemption  even 
more  will  be  exempt  and  the  program 
will  all  be  poured  onto  the  Midwest  and 
the  reduction  in  production  will  have  to 


happen  there.     We  saw  before  how  these 
special  exemptions  could  ruin  a  program. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thoutjht  this  amend- 
ment was  de.Mf'ued  to  take  care  of  the 
family  size  farm,  yet  we  find  only  10  per- 
cent covered  under  this  amendment, 

Mr.    QUIE.     Ten    percent    additional 
acres,   but  this  meaios  that  the   family 
t^izo  farm  will  not  liave  the  ri"ht  to  vote 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  further.  I  think  it  is 
pirfi-ctly  plain  this  is  a  liberalizing 
amendment.  When  you  adopt  the 
amendment  you  are  dealing  wuh  only 
10  percent  of  the  national  production. 
If  they  want  to  come  into  this  program 
they  can  come  in  and  vole  and  partici- 
pate and  receive  price  supports.  So  I 
urue  the  adoption  of  the  amcndmc  nt 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  uill  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yi-ld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  .seems  to  me  llie 
same  objection  voiced  against  the  25- 
acre  amendment  can  be  voic-d  at.ain.it 
the  40-acre  ameridment.  It  is  com- 
pour.ding  a  felony. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  call  it  a  mere 
misdemeanor. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  feed  train  bill  m 
some  respects  is  similar  to  our  income 
tax  law.  In  our  tax  law  we  start  out 
with  a  rate  that  is  suppo.sed  to  ai^jjly  to 
everyone.  But  the  first  thing  ue  know 
certain  groups  and  individuals  get  spe- 
cial treatment.  7hey  get  exemptions 
and  deductions  which  others  do  not. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  that  .some  peo- 
ple end  up  carrying  a  much  ht  avic:  tax- 
burden  than  do  oUicrs. 

So  It  IS  with  this  propo.srd  feed  grain 
program.  First  we  started  out  with  the 
Idea  of  a  national  feed  grain  pro  M^.m 
applying  to  everyone.  Then  it  was  the 
feed  deficit  amendment  to  give  .--pecial 
treatment  to  farmers  outside  the  corn- 
sorghum  b-lt,s.  Next  It  was  a  corn  for 
Silage  amendment.  Tla-n  it  was  a  so- 
called  small  farm  exemption  for  farms 
with  base  acrea«e  of  less  than  25  acu's 
And,  now  it  is  propo.sed  that  this  limita- 
tion be  raised  to  40  acres. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  .special  gim- 
micks is  to  saddle  the  Midwest  farm-^r 
with  heavier  and  heavier  burden  of  cut- 
ting his  production.  It  is  completely  un- 
fair to  further  penalize  the  great  Mid- 
west area  of  the  country.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  ynid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  chairman  for  or 
a-ainst  the  amendment'' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  for  tlip  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  for  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  right,  to  in- 
ciea.se  the  acreage  allotment  from  25  to 
40. 
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Mr  GROSS.  You  >vant  to  liberalize  it 
some  more? 

Mr.  COOLEY      Th£  t  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  CiRds.s  moves  th.-tt  the  Cummlttec  do 
now  rise  and  repori  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  rccommendatl(jn  thnt  tlie 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  know  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  fie^m  North 
Carolina  iMr  Cooley:.  how  he  could 
opixxse  the  Abernethy  amendment  and 
support  this  one, 

Mr  COOLEY  The  Abernethy  amend- 
m^'nt  would  affect  85  or  90  percent  of 
the  production 

Mr.  GROSS      This  is  le,ss  worse ^ 

Mr,  COOLEY,  That  is  right  That  is 
why  I  said   it   was  just  a  rnisdeme-anor. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  this  the  climate  in 
which  we  are  pa.ssing  upon  a  bill  of  such 
importance''  Is  this  the  attitude  that 
yem  want  to  take  toward  a  bill  that  af- 
fects all   thf  farmers  of  America? 

Mr  COOLEY  It  is  exactly  the  atti- 
tude we  want  to  take  That  is  the  rea- 
son the  25-acre  provision  was  in.serted. 
Now  we  are  increasing  the  25  acres  to 
40  acres,  which,  as  I  say.  affects  only 
about   10  percent  of  the  i)ioduction 

Mr  GROSS.  The  Lord  help  the 
Ameiican  farmer  if  this  is  the  attitude. 
The  farmer  undtM-  the  circtimstances  and 
the  am<-ndments  bfinu  adopted  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  victim  of  a  crud  hoax 
It  cannot  be  any  other  way.  The  A:ner- 
ican  farmer  is  being  jx'nalized  today,  and 
the  chairman   well   knows  it 

Mr  COOLEY.  We  want  you  to  vote 
for  the  American  farmer.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  vot^  for  a  bill  that  would  help  the 
American  farmer.  Will  you  not  .some 
day  bring  out  a  bill  to  help  him  find  his 
place  in  the  economic  life  of  tins 
country^ 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  chairman  of  th-^ 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  to  tell  me  why 
the  25-acre  exemption  was  good  2  weeks 
ago  and  now  it  has  to  be  40  acres ^  The 
fact,s  have  not  changed.  Tlie  facts  are 
the  same  as  they  were. 

Mr  COOLEY  The  membership  prob- 
ably might  b:  softened  up  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

.Mr  AVERY.  What  was  that?  Will 
th(>  gentleman  restate  thaf 

Mr  COOLEY.  Do  you  want  me  to  lell 
the  truth? 

Mr.  CHEIF  It  is  because  he  needs 
fellows  like  me  to  vote  for  the  bill.  That 
is  why  I  cannot  vote  for  it  unless  you 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AVERY.    That  clears  that  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  just  a  little  bit  of  order,  we  now 
have  the  answer  from  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  this  has  been  the 
situation  throughout  the  day.  Eitlier 
we  pass  an  amendment  or  a  Member 
says  he  will  not  vole  for  the  bill.     It  is 


just  about  that  simple.  The  bill  has  to 
be  fashioned  to  fit  the  individual  wishes 
of  a  lot  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  it  will  not  pass  the  House. 
That  is  the  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  remaining 
I  want  to  comment  on  .some  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  For  instance, 
someone  said,  and  I  believe  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  California  !M'-.  Sisk  J  or 
perhai^s  u  was  the  L'cntleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PoAGE].  that  we  must  get  back  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  a  means 
of  establishing  prices  for  farmers.  Well. 
Mr.  Po.AGE.  we  had  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  1930  and  1932.  you  remember 
We  had  supjihes  of  farm  products  on 
every  har  '  and  enormous  demand  for 
food  and  fiber  on  the  part  of  consumers, 
but  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand failed  to  work  either  for  farmers 
or  consumers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  was  not  anybody 
living  to  make  it  work  for  the  farmers 
then.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  work  for 
the  farmers  and  we  are  trying  to  get  your 
help  to  try  to  make  it  work  for  the 
farmers 

Mr  GROSS  Oh.  .sure.  You  know- 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
not  work  today.  It  did  not  work  then  as 
a  means  of  fixing  fair  prices  for  farmers 
in  this  country. 

Then  theie  has  been  much  talk  about 
sui'plu.ses  and  we  can  all  agree  these 
should  be  reduced,  but  if  you  ever  do  get 
around  to  a  supply  and  demand  situation 
in  agriculture  by  aboli.*-hing  surplu.ses 
you  will  be  in  deep  trouble  because  em- 
bedded in  foreign  ix)l:cy,  amonc  other 
things,  is  a  growing  reliance  upon  sur- 
plu'^es.  Do  you  know  that  this  Govern- 
ment recently  u.ed  $3  million  that  ac- 
crued from  the  so-called  sale  of  farm 
products  to  Bolivia  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  6  000  surplus  mine  workers 
in  that  Stnith  American  country? 

If  ever  this  country  runs  out  of  farm 
surpluses  it  will  be  m  trouble  with  the 
.<^hool  lunch  program,  with  foreign 
policy,  and  a  host  of  welfare  procrams  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  this  is  a  bad  bill 
because  it  will  not  provide  American 
farmers  with  their  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  and  it  will  make  a  czar 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  oppose  thi.s  bill. 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  i:cntleman 
from  Illinois 

Ml-  MICHEL  A  little  later  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  I  am  going  to  make 
.some  remarks  with  re.'^pect  to  the  cost  of 
this  program.  Wnat  is  the  difference 
in  the  cost  accordmc;  to  tlie  projected 
figures  if  we  am-^-nd  the  bill  to  read  40 
acres  instead  of  25? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  substantial  difference. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opjiosition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  from 
the  chairman,  if  he  has  any,  on  any  ad- 
justment in  the  cost  figures  if  we  change 
this  from  25  acres  to  40  acres? 


Mr.  COOLEY  I  just  gave  you  my 
opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  in  cost.  Any  statement 
along  that  line  would  necessarily  be  in 
the  realm  of  speculation  and  conjec- 
ture. No  one  knows  how  many  of  these 
producers  will  come  in  to  the  program 
and  w-ho  will  stay  out. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  cost  whatsoever,  w-e 
might  just  as  well  open  the  door  wide 
and  I  might  point  out  that  this  factor 
of  cost  is  pretty  much  of  a  prime  consid- 
eration to  many  of  us.  If  it  does  not 
make  any  difference,  we  might  as  well 
open  the  door  wide  open,  if  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  cost. 

Mr  COOLEY  The  door  will  be  wide 
open.  Anybody  can  come  in.  if  they 
V  nnt  to  if  they  have  a  base. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  it  does  not  cost 
tlie  taxpayer  any  more  in  the  end? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  say  that,  per- 
haps, the  larger  the  participation,  the 
greater  the  cost  might  be. 

Mr  MICHEL.  That  is  just  the  kird 
of  nebulous  answer  when  I  asked  the 
question  the  other  day. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  answer  must  at  this 
time  be  nebulous.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  an\  better  answ-er  than  that. 

A  little  later  we  will  have  something 
specif-c. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
ti^e  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.   MICHEL.   I  yield. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  While  the  gentlei-nan 
IS  on  the  subject,  it  might  be  well  to 
conjecture  the  cost  of  the  many  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
majority.  It  is  a  completely  nebulous 
figure.  Nobody  knows  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  invohed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  think  that  is  right 

Because  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
confusion  I  want  to  point  out  again  that 
tins  bill  does  not  ciiange  the  compen- 
satory formula  of  i^ayments  made  to  the 
faimers  It  is  no  different  from  what 
we  are  doing  today,  but  with  only  24  7 
pei-cent  of  the  base  acreage  in  the  pro- 
gram it  cost  $782  million  in  1961,  With 
a  3-percent  increase  this  year,  to  27  6 
percent  of  the  base  acreage  involved,  by 
the  committee's  own  report  it  is  costing 
S900  million  The  Secretary's  letter  tliat 
he  sent  to  all  of  us  said  this  is  going  to 
result  in  a  reduction  of  cost  to  $500  mil- 
lion. There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  this 
figure  at  all. 

I  just  apiJcal  to  your  good  logic  a'^d 
rea.son.  that  is  all.  If  the  proportion  of 
the  base  acreage  involved  is  only  27  per- 
cent under  this  program  today  how.  in 
heaven's  name,  can  the  cost  be  reduced 
if  the  percentage  of  the  base  acreage 
increases    with    the    enactment    of    this 


bill' 


It  has  got  to  go  up.     In  2  or   3 


weeks  we  are  going  to  have  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  before  us  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  If  you  think  the 
cost  is  going  to  be  less  this  year  than 
last  year  you  are  mistaken.  And  if  you 
think  it  IS  going  to  be  high  this  year, 
wait  until  next  year  when  you  come  back 
again  and  you  have  to  foot  the  cost  of 
this  bill. 

I  ask  the  Members  who  represent  ur- 
ban   areas    to    think    of    these    things. 
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When  we  divert  acreage  under  the  exist- 
ing program  or  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  it  costs  the  taxpayer  $50  an  acre,  as 
for  example  in  my  district,  and  then  on 
top  of  this  the  farmer  can  get  a  Federal 
payment  for  a  cover  crop  under  ACP. 
The  cost  of  these  payments  alone  will 
amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
this  year.  It  is  crazy,  foolishly  crazy  for 
us  to  continue  this,  and  it  is  the  people 
m  the  urban  areas,  the  consuming  public 
who  have  got  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  present  feed  grain  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  abandoning 
tliat  program,  we  are  giving  it  up. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  programs  that  are  in  this  bill, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  wc  are  going  back  to  the  program  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No.  we  are  not  doing 
that  at  all 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  will  be  going  back 
to  the  1958  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross >  there 
were — ayes  103.  noes  149. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings!. 

The  que.'=;tion  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Avery >  there 
were — ayes  160.  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

A.Tier.dmr'nt  offerpcj  by  Mr.  Jen.m.nc;-:  On 
page  41,  line  19,  chaii^re  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  add  the  following:  "biit  exclud- 
ing the  acreage  of  feed  grains  harvested  for 
silage  not  in  excess  cf  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  harvested  for  silage  during  the  base 
period  as  defined  In  section  360(di  if  the 
operator  of  the  f.irm  elects  in  'Ariting  to  have 
such  feed  grai.is  h::rvcsted  for  .silage  e.xclnded. 
The  review  provisions  applicable  to  market- 
ing quotr-.s  in  sections  361-367  shall  apply  to 
the  determination  of  the  acreage  of  silage 
exempt  imder  this  subsection," 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chaii  man,  what 
this  amendment  does,  it  merely  says  that 
a  farmer,  at  his  own  election,  in  writ- 
ing, may  go  to  his  ASC  committee  and 
say  'T  do  not  desire  to  have  my  corn  or 
other  grain  which  I  raise  for  cn.^ilage  in- 
cluded in  my  feed  grain  base."  He  may 
then  continue  to  ?ro\v  the  ensilage  that 
he  crew  in  19.59  and  1960,  his  average  of 
the  base  year  period,  and  not  have  that 
included  in  his  bai^e. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  an  example.  A 
larmcr  back  in  1353-GO  grew  10  acres 
of  corn,  prain  sori^hums.  or  what  have 
you  for  grain.  Te  also  grew  25  acres  of 
cor?i  for  en.';ilan;e.  This  merely  says  that 
the  farmer,  if  he  so  elects,  may  exclude 
that  25  acres  that  he  grew  for  ensilage  in 
his  feed  grain  base. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  perfectly 
willii-17  to  accept  the  amendment  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Under  your  amendment  the 
farmer  could  pr(xluce  as  ensilage  what 
he  produced  in  the  base  period,  1959- 
60.  but  no  more? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Now,  what  provision 
is  made  for  a  farmer  uho  is  now  in 
business  but  was  not  in  busine.ss  in  19G0? 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  sam  '  provision 
as  made  in  tht-  feed  grain  provision:  1 
percent  reserved  to  the  States  and  4 
percent  now  under  the  Mahon  amend- 
ment that  will  bo  reserved  to  the  county 
for  the  new  growers,  luiid.^hip  cases, 
or  any  other  acceptable  ieason.s  that 
exist.  They  go  down  to  the  taimer- 
clectcd  committee  and  present  iheir 
case,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  decision,  they  can  appeal  to  the 
appeals  committee  and  then  they  can 
appeal  it  to  the  Slate  committee  and 
then  through  the  courts  available  n\ 
the  U.S.  CTOvernment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Is  there  any  provision 
which  would  protect  the  farmer  who 
duruig  the  last  2  years  has  built  a  new 
silo  and  purchased  new  liarv^sling  equip- 
ment to  increase  his  production'' 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  one  of  the 
que.'^ticns  that  the  county  committee 
would  take  into  consideration,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  county 
committee  would  do  what  is  right  and 
just. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yjeld? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  I  recall,  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  figure  his  ensilage 
acres  as  part  of  liis  feed  grain  base  for 
1961-62;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  You  are  talking 
about  tlie  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  AVERY.     Yes. 
Mr.  JENNINGS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AVERY.     What  becomes  his  feed 
grain  base  for  1963?     Is  it  the  total  of 
his  feed  grain  and  his  ensilage;  is  that 
his  new  base? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  the  same  aj.  it  was  in  1961.  It  is  still 
based  on  1959-60. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then  h.e  could  plant 
silage  in  addition  to  that  without  being 
in  violation? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     No. 
M-.  AVERY.     This  is  very  important, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  explained. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  is  very  important. 
If  the  gentleman  will  .ruspond  for  a  min- 
ute, I  will  try  to  explain  again.  The 
farmer.  U'-ing  the  same  example,  who 
during  19r;9  and  1960  had  a  feed  grain 
base  of  75  acres,  and  50  acres  of  that 
was  planted  for  grain  and  25  acres  was 
planted  for  ensilage,  under  this  provi- 
sion he  may,  at  his  own  option,  in  writ- 
ing, exclude  from  his  feed  grain  base 
and  plant  what  he  planted  during  1959- 
60  to  ensilage  without  affecting  his  grain 
base.     In  other  words  25A, 


Mr.  AVERY.  In  the  same  example, 
what  IS  his  feed  grain  base  for  1963? 

Mr  JENNINGS.  His  feed  grain  base 
would  be  75  acres. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  then,  am  I  not 
correct  that  he  can  plant  ensilage  in  ad- 
dition to  tliat  without  being  in  viola- 
tion? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  He  cannot.  He 
could  only  i)lant  25  acres  because  that 
was  inrluded  in  his  base.  But,  he  could 
plant  tliat  25  acres  which  was  included 
in  his  base  as  ensilage.  He  could  plant 
that  and  not  be  affected  by  the  partici- 
pation of  this  program  on  his  feed  for 
grain 


Chairman,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 


Mr.   HAYS.     Mr 
g  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS, 
tlemaii  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  H.\YS,  I  have  a  question  now 
about  tills  40-acre  limitation.  Suppose 
a  farmer  grows,  wc  xvill  .say.  35  acres  of 
Rrain.  can  he  participate  actively  and 
grow  a.s  much  en.Mlage  as  he  wants  to 
In  addition'' 

Mr.  JENNINGS  Going  back  to  tlie 
40-acre  provision,  this  has  no  relation - 
sliip  to  tlie  40-acre  i)rovision. 

Mr.  MAYS.  Why  does  it  net  have:* 
In  my  district  there  is  hardly  anybody 
v.ho  will  grow  more  than  40  acres  of 
grain,  but  a  lot  of  people  would  grow 
up  to  the  40-acre  limitation. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  He  may  prow  what 
he  did  in  1959  and  19o0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired, 

Mr.  HAYS.  ^L'•.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqrie.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio:' 

Mr.  MASON,     I  object.  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.  HAYS,     Mr.  Chairman,  I  n.'^e  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  a^i  thr^ 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Jen:.incs] 
now,  and  I  would  like  to  get  this  clear: 
As  I  understand  it.  under  the  40-acre 
limitation  the  man  does  not  participate 
in  the  program  if  he  grows  less  than  40 
acres;  is  that  ri-ht? 

Mr,  JENNINGS.     No.  that  is  not  right, 
Mr.    Chaiiman.    I    mi-ht    say    to    the 

gentleman  from  Ohio,  if  he  willyield 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vir'^'inia, 

Mr.  JENNINvGS.  That  i.~,  wronr,  for 
this  reason:  In  the  40-acro  provision 
tho.se  who  have  a  feed  grain  base  up  to 
40  acres  may  participate,  or  they  may 
elect  not  to  participate,  Tliat  would 
have  no  effect  on  this,  other  than  that 
portion  of  that  40  acres  which  was  in 
ensilage— which  was  grown  for  ensi- 
lage—may/  now  be  grov.n  for  cn.-^ilage 
and  not  included  in  that  base  acreage. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  then,  if 
a  man  was  growing  30  acres  of  grain 
and  20  acres  of  ensilage,  and  if  this 
amendment  is  pa.ssed.  he  i,s  not  included, 
and  he  could  continue  to  do  that? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  he  may  still  continue  to  grow 
20  acres  of  ensilage. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
fact  that  he  could  continue  to  grow  that 
amount,  and  not  be  affected? 
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Mr,   JENNINGS.     He   may;    you   are 

correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked 
that  question,  because  if  this  amendment 
passes,  plus  the  40  acres,  that  makes  my 
district  like  Ivory  soap,  99"iikj  percent 
pure, 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
can  then  vote  for  the  change. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  I  can,  because  It 
V  ill  not  affect  anyone  in  my  district. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  question 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Jen- 
nings! a  little  bit  further  In  order  to 
fully  understand  what  the  proposed 
amendment  would  do. 

Did  I  understand  corr«:tly  that  if  a 
(MMson  had  20  acres  of  ensilage  and  30 
aeiTs  of  com  Uiat  he  raises  for  grain, 
that  then  he  would  still  be  under  the  40- 
acre  exemption,  even  Ihough  50  acres  of 
corn  were  raised  on  this  farm? 

Mr  JENNINGS.  If  Uie  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  would  not  be  under  Uie  40-acre 
exemption,  because  tliat  would  add  up 
to  a  base  of  50  acres.  But  tliis  amend- 
ment proposes  that  at  the  election  or 
option  of  the  producer,  his  ensilage — the 
com  which  he  grew  for  ensilage — may 
not  neces-sarily  be  counted  into  his  base 
acreage,  which  means  he  could  continue 
to  grow  his  20  acres  for  ensilage  and 
then  have  30  acres  for  grain.  In  other 
words,  he  may  either  come  under  the 
program  or  he  may  elect  to  stay  out. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  the  a.ssumption 
would  be.  as  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  that  a  person  could  take 
his  40  acres  for  grain  and  add  onto  that 
the  acres  that  went  into  ensilage;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  no;  that  is  not  correct. 
He  cannot  raise  the  20  acres  he  had 
grown  for  ensilage  He  may  continue  to 
grow  that  and  then  under  the  40-acre 
exemption  he  would  only  have  30  acres 
left.  He  may  either  come  under  the 
program  or  stay  out  of  the  program. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  ensilage  will 
not  count  for  purposes  of  a  feed  grain 
ba.se.  unless  he  so  elects. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
this  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poace],  As  I  understood 
from  the  answer  which  was  given  to  my 
question  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Cooley],  the  difference  be- 
tween the  25-acre  exemption  and  the 
40-acre  exemption  would  mean  that  10 
percent  more  acres  would  be  exempt.  I 
also  understood  from  his  later  comments 
that  under  the  40-acre  exemption  only 
10  percent  of  the  acres  in  this  country 
of  feed  grains  were  exempt.  Which  is 
true? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Approximately  13.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  feed  grain  acres  of  the 
United  States  would  be  exempt  if  every- 
one took  advantage  of  the  exemption 
under  the  40-acre  amendment.  Ac- 
tually, I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  would  be  about  10  percent. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Based  upon  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  table  which  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
CooLEY]  Inserted  in  the  Record  on  the 
first  day  of  the  debate,  under  the  25-acre 
exemption,  12  percent  of  the  acres  would 
be  exempt.  If  that  is  true,  how  could 
the  percentage  of  acreage  exempt  now 
be  10  percent? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  gentleman's  source  of  infor- 
mation is  probably  Just  as  good  as  mine. 
The  information  I  have  Is  that  the  40- 
aci-c  exemption  will  probably  take  out 
about  10  percent  of  the  acres  of  feed 
grains  in  the  United  States.  TTie  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  may  have  data 
that  would  indicate  something  else.  I 
am  a  lilllc  flattered  that  the  gentleman 
feels  that  I  have  much  better  informa- 
tion than  tlie  gentleman  has.  But  the 
gentleman  asks  for  my  Information,  and 
I  am  giving  It  to  him.  The  gentleman 
may  have  other  Information,  and  the 
gentleman  may  prefer  to  believe  that 
rather  than  believe  me.  The  gentleman 
can  take  his  choice. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  understand  this  infor- 
mation came  from  the  Department  of 
Acrriculture. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Jennings  1  has  anything 
to  add  to  it?  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  is  the  fact 
that  probably  in  some  of  the  States  it 
would  be  as  high  as  20  percent.  It 
would  be  as  high  as  20  or  25  percent. 
The  infoiTnation  that  I  have  is  that 
under  the  25-acrc  exemption  it  would  be 
about  8  percent  and  under  the  40-acre 
exemption  it  would  amount  to  about  2 
or  3  percent  more  which  would  bring  it 
up  to  a  total  of  about  10  percent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  for  the  record  the  estimated 
number  of  farms  that  were  exempt 
under  the  25-acre  exemption.  That 
figure  is  1,204,532.  being  54  percent. 
The  nimiber  of  acres  was  11,976,500, 
making  12  percent,  according  to  this 
chart.  All  the  added  exemptions  from 
all  the  amendments  make  it  even  more 
than  the  12  percent.  And  if  it  gets  up 
to  about  20  percent  you  can  imagine  the 
amount  of  feed  grain  acres  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest  are  going  to  have 
to  reduce  in  order  to  get  the  25  million 
acres  idled  in  order  to  bring  a  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  of  feed 
grain. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Jennings].  Under  the  legis- 
lation before  us,  if  I  understand  it,  corn 
grown  not  for  harvest  as  grain  but  for 
ensilage  is  classified  as  a  feed  grain. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McINnRE.  Under  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  is  proposing, 
and  notwithstanding  his  amendment,  a 
farmer  planting  corn  for  use  as  ensilage 
and  not  for  grain  would  still  be  imder  an 


acreage  restriction  at  least  tied  to  his 
base  of  1959-60  acreage. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  The  election  that  he 
has  is  simply  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram or  not.  If  he  chooses  to  partici- 
pate then  he  would  have  to  conform 
with  such  acreage  adjustments  as  were 
consistent  under  the  program  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  true  for  the 
grain  but  not  for  the  ensilage,  because 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  ex- 
clude grain  grown  for  ensilage  up  to  his 
base  which  was  established  in  1959-60. 

Mr  McINTTRE,  My  example  was  that 
he  was  growing  only  corn  for  ensilage, 
not  grain  of  any  other  kind. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Then  he  would  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  option  of  the 
40-acre  provision;  or.  If  he  were  above 
that,  he  would  come  under  the  act  and 
would  have  to  participate  and  cut  back 
if  the  farmers  voted  for  that  program. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  bill  before  us. 
amended  as  the  gentleman  proposes, 
would  still  require  a  farmer  who  was 
growing  corn  for  ensilage,  this  being  his 
only  grain,  to  hold  to  that  base  of  1959-60 
and  if  his  acreage  exceeded  that  base  he 
would  be  subject  to  penalty  whatever  use 
he  may  wish  to  make  of  the  ensilage. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  he  were  in  excess 
of  that  amount  and  decided  not  to  come 
under  the  40-acre  exemption,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct, 

Mr,  McINTIRE,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McLNTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  emphasized 
the  very  point  I  had  in  mind.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  verj-  ineffective  amend- 
ment. It  will  not  exempt  corn  for  silage 
from  the  program.  The  farmer  is  still 
limited  as  to  his  base.  It  creates  some 
more  complications  and  loopholes  in  the 
feed  grain  program.  It  simply  means 
that  the  corn  farmer  will  have  to  cut 
back  on  his  production  that  much  more 
in  order  to  make  up  for  this  new  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  for  the  record 
is  that  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  areas  that  are  not  producing  grains 
for  feed  but  might  well  be  producing 
corn  as  ensilage  corn,  not  for  harvest — 
those  acres  are  just  as  much  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  even  as  amended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  as  any 
other  grain  which  might  be  grown  on  the 
farm. 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Jennings:  On  page  41.  line  19,  change  the 
period  to  a  comma  and  add  the  following: 
"but  excluding  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
harvested  for  silage  if  the  operator  of  the 
farm  elects  in  writing  to  have  such  feed 
grains  harvested  for  silage  excluded." 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  hearing  during  the  last  2  days 
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that  amendments  will  be  presented  by 
committee  members  exempting  silage 
and  oats.  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  will 
present  an  amendment  which  complete- 
ly exempts  oats.  The  silage  amendment 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
gmia  provides  only  a  limited  exemption. 
It  restricts  each  farmer  to  the  amount 
of  silage  that  he  produced  during  the 
base  years  of  1959-60.  My  amendment 
would  exempt  silage  entirely  just  as  oats 
IS  being  exempt. 

Silage  accounts  for  only  8  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  feed  grain  produced 
nationally.  In  North  Carolina  it  repre- 
sents only  4  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
produced,  but  in  my  district  and  in  many 
other  sections  where  grain  is  produced 
mostly  for  livestock  consumption  at 
home,  silage  represents  the  majority  of 
all  feed  grain  produced  and  it  is  all  fed 
to  dairy  cattle  and  to  beef  cattle  on  the 
farm. 

Silage  is  a  roughage.  As  a  feed  it 
competes  with  hay  and  fodder  and  not 
with  dried  grain. 

There  are  sound  reasons  justifying 
treating  it  separately  from  other  corn 
or  feed  grain.  Silage  by  its  own  nature 
is  a  commodity  which  cannot  be  shipped 
in  commerce.  It  spoils  as  soon  as  air 
strikes  it.  It  invariably  is  taken  from 
the  silo  and  fed  immediately  to  livestock 
on  the  farm  where  it  is  produced,  or 
close  by. 

Silage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  na- 
tional grain  surplus  which  we  are  con- 
cerned about.  There  is  no  surplus  in 
silage.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
spending  one  penny  on  storage  for  silage. 

Exempting  silage  will  not  cause  other 
grain  producers  to  quickly  shift  to  its 
production. 

Special  silos  and  special  farm  ma- 
chinery must  be  purchased  before  a 
farmer  goes  into  the  business  of  produc- 
ing silage.  He  must  purchase  livestock 
before  he  can  use  it. 

In  my  section  of  the  country  and  in 
many  other  sections  the  alfalfa  beetle 
during  the  last  2  years  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  alfalfa  crop  and  livestock 
farmers  have  shifted  and  are  shifting  to 
corn  and  corn  silage  and  have  increased 
their  silage  production  extensively  dur- 
ing the  last  2  or  3  years.  When  we  cut 
them  back  to  their  1959-60  silage  base 
they  will  have  to  make  a  change  in  their 
operations.  Some  will  shift  to  oat  or 
barley  silage  but  this  requires  special 
harvesting  machinery  which  may  cost 
SS.OOO  or  more.  The  only  alternative  for 
many  will  be  to  sell  part  of  their  herd 
and  reduce  their  operations. 

These  daii-ymen  and  beef  producers 
purchase  dry  feed  on  the  national  mar- 
ket. Practically  every  dairyman  in  my 
section  of  the  country  purchases  more 
than  $100  of  feed  per  cow  per  year  on  the 
national  market  and  most  of  it  comes 
from  the  Western  States.  They  repre- 
sent an  important  segment  of  the  feed 
grain  market  and  they  are  helping  to 
reduce  the  surpluses. 

Putting  these  livestock  producers  part 
way  out  of  business  and  forcing  them  to 
c  urlail  their  operations  is  a  hardship  on 
them  and  will  not  aid  in  solving  the  na- 
tional Krain  surplus  problem,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  will  be  defeating  the  very 


purpose  of  this  legislation.  We  will  be 
limiting  their  future  operations  and  lim- 
iting their  ability  to  sei-ve  as  purchasers 
of  grain. 

I  hope  that  you  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment which  really  does  exempt  silage 
and  treats  silage  just  as  oats  is  being 
treated. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gt-n- 
tlcman's  amendment  has  definite 
advantages  over  the  amendment  of  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  certainly  intend  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.    WHITENER.      I    commend    my 
colleague.    This  amendment  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  section  of  North  Carolina. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.?e  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  two  amendments  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  give  as  broad  an 
opportunity  for  anyone  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  family  farm  operation  that  it 
is  possible  to  propose  and  still  any  effec- 
tive control.  Criticism  was  leveled 
against  the  Jenninc^s  amendments  on  the 
ground  that  they  opened  the  door  to  some 
additional  exemptions.  And  ^o  they  did. 
But  they  are  quite  carefully  circum- 
scribed so  that  they  will  not  open  a  great 
breach  in  the  wall. 

But  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
does  tear  down  the  wall.  It  just  takes 
the  fence  down  and  says  you  can  plant 
all  the  land  you  want  in  feed  grains 
so  long  as  you  put  it  in  silage.  Now 
you  can  put  mature  corn  into  silage. 
Every  farmer  knows  that.  We  do  not 
grow  much  corn  and  we  do  not  do  much 
in  the  way  of  silage  down  my  way.  but 
I  have  grown  coin  and  let  it  get  hard 
and  then  run  it  through  the  silo  cutter 
and  put  it  into  a  silo.  Anybody  can  do 
that.  All  you  have  to  do  to  avoid  this 
bill,  if  you  adopt  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  is  simply  store  the  corn 
in  silos  instead  of  storing  it  in  a  bin. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

This  amendment  to  the  amendment 
opens  the  door  far  too  wide.  The  amend- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
certainly  give  all  the  relief  that  is  needed 
and  all  of  the  protection  that  is  needed 
for  any  of  the  small  operators  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.?as. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Do  I  understand  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  mean  this:  If  the 
farmer  had  a  75-acre  feed  grain  base  in 
1961  and  1962  and  had  u.sed  part  of  that 
for  silajie  under  the  Taylor  amendment 
he  could  plant  all  of  that  to  feed  grain 
and  then  plant  silage  in  addition  to  that? 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  the  im- 
derstanding  I  have  of  it.     It  means  to 


greatly  increase  what  you  have  been 
growing.  If  you  are  going  to  have  any 
controls,  then  you  have  to  have  controls. 
If  you  do  not  believe  in  controls,  why, 
of  cour.se,  then  there  is  not  really  any 
u.se  in  pa.ssing  the  Jennings  bill.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  adopts  the  one 
amendment  and  votes  down  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  do.se  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequesl  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr    NelsenI  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi.sh 
to  .speak  in  support  of  the  Taylor  amend- 
ment The  amendment  that  he  offers 
today  I  offered  in  1961.  It  was  adopted 
without  opposition  from  either  the  ma- 
jority or  tlie  minority.  It  was  later 
taken  out  in  conference. 

It  has  been  stated  that  you  can  fill 
your  silo  with  corn.  That  i,s  true,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  farmer  uo  down  the 
street  with  a  wat:onload  of  silaize  to  be 
taken  to  the  Commodity  Credit  bins  and 
be  sold  in  competition  with  the  feed 
grain  market.  This  amendment  would 
help  the  small  family  livestock  farm 

The  amendment  of  the  t;entleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr,  Jennings!  is  limited 
in  what  it  can  do.  As  I  understand  it, 
if  in  your  lOO-acreage  allotment  of  corn 
you  had  25  acres  of  ensihife.  the  only 
advantage  is  that  the  then  base  is  re- 
duced 20  peiTcni  of  75  acres  in,-tcad  of 
20  percent  of  100. 

I  believe  that  the  Taylor  amendment 
is  fair.  I  believe  it  is  a  MOod  amendment. 
Let  me  add  also  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Thomson  1  offered 
a  similar  amendment  in  the  .second  bill 
that  was  considered,  and  I  think  it  has 
merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  H.ays'  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Taylor  amendment.  This 
is  why  I  do:  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  the  small  farmer  who  has  to  try  to 
grow  all  the  feed  in  the  deficient  areas 
he  can  for  his  herd  of  cattle  may  have 
a  bad  season— and  we  are  havincr  ripht 
now  in  Ohio  a  dry  season.  He  may  be 
a  farmer  who  normally  puts  hay  in  his 
silage,  for  instance  His  crop  is  cut 
down  and  he  may  decide — this  can  hap- 
pen. I  have  done  it  myself — he  may  de- 
cide in  July  to  plant  crain  sorphum  to 
fill  up  silos.  Under  the  Taylor  amend- 
ment he  can  do  that  without  being  pen- 
alized, and  he  can  have  .'something  for 
his  dairy  cattle.  Not  to  be  able  to  do 
so  would  work  an  extreme  hardship. 
They  should  not  be  drawued  into  this 

Corn  may  be  used  for  ensilage,  but  if 
it  is  chopped  up  it  is  not  grain,  it  has 
become  forage.  You  can  talk  all  you 
want  to  about  putting  corn  into  the  silo; 
you  do  not  put  it  in  as  corn  but  as  a 
chopped  up  proposition  which  even- 
tually becomes  forage,  something  like 
hay. 
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To  adopt  the  Taylor  amendment  would 
make  this  bill  workable  in  the  areas 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  a 
thing  of  this  kind.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment pa.sses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  heird  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  say  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
exempt  ensilage  I  wa.*  quite  elated,  be- 
c.iuse  last  year  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  exempt  ensilage  ard  it  was  defeated 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  But  when  the  amendment  was 
presented  by  the  gen'.leman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  Jennings],  I  concluded  that 
this  would  be  a  sham,  and  a  delusion, 
and  a  fraud  on  the  farr.ier. 

This  is  no  exemplior  because  you  still 
have  to  include  the  er  silage  acreage  in 
your  base  acreage.  One  of  the  reasons 
this  program  was  not  accepted  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  was  because  there 
are  many  small  family- tvTX"  farms  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  wh  )  need  all  of  that 
acreage  for  silage  corn  or  ensilage, 

Mr  COOLEY,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  WLsconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr,  COOLEY,  I  do  not  agree  that 
silage  is  part  of  your  bisc  acreage  The 
farmer  who  wants  to  t  ike  silage  out  can 
t:ike  it  out  and  still  operate  on  his  corn 
bnsis. 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin,  Yes: 
he  operates  on  his  corn  basis  reduced 
bv  the  amount  of  rnsilage.  That  is 
t.iken  out,  and  that  is  the  only  advantage 
he  gets.  That  is  the  explanation,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  aw  is  written,  I 
am  standing  here  supporting  the  Taylor 
amendment,  because  if  you  want  to  do 
anything  for  the  dairy  farmer,  the  small 
farmer  who  produces  ensilage  and  uses 
It  not  as  a  commercial  product  but  as 
feed  on  his  farm,  you  should  accept  the 
Taylor  amendment.  Let  me  say  this, 
Mr  Chairman,  the  reiuson  that  this  pro- 
trram  was  not  success :"ul  in  Wisconsin — 
only  30  percent  of  t!ie  farmers  signed 
up — the  principal  reason  was  that  you  so 
restricted  the  use  of  ensilacc  that  they 
grow  there  in  such  quantities  that  they 
rould  not  participate  in  the  program. 
If  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  surplus,  you  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  permit  these  farmers  to 
sign  up  and  join  the  program  to  reduce 
acreat'c  that  they  do  not  need  for 
ensilage, 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Unc'er  the  eentleman's 
amendment  they  could  grow  up  to  their 
ba.'=e.  Under  the  Tay  or  amendment  the 
.sky  is  the  limit, 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wi.<;consin,  There 
are  many  limitations,  and  the  sky  is  not 
one  of  them,  becau;?  you  cannot  pile 
ensilace  up  to  the  sky 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Mi,  Chairman.  I  do 
not  desire  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  only 
ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  Taylor  amend- 
ment and  adoption  of  the  Jennings 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offeree  by  the  gentleman 
from   North   Carolina    IMr.   Taylor]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooliy)  ,  there 
were — ayea  123.  noes  84. 

So  the  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  Jennings],  as 
amended  by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Jennings:  On 
page  53,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike  out 
down  through  line  8  and  substitute  the 
following 

•■i2i  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
by  strikuiR  out  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
any  of  the  1962,  1963.  and  1964  crops'  and 
Inserting  In   lieu  thereof   "the   1962  crop"," 

On  page  53,  between  lines  21  and  22,  add 
the  following: 

'■(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUijwing  new  subsection: 

(1 1  If.  with  re6i>ect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Sccrctiiry  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
nieiiUs  of  farms  producing  any  kind  of  wheat 
arc  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  production 
o!  a  sufflcleiit  qtiantity  of  such  kind  of  wheat 
to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  for  each  farm 
located  in  a  county  delgnated  by  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  as  a  county  which  (li  is  capable  of 
prixluclng  such  kind  of  wheat,  and  i2i  has 
f)ri>duced  Fuch  kind  of  wheat  for  commercial 
fwod  products  during  one  or  more  of  the 
f:ve  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  crop  is  harvested,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  such  uniform  percentage  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  such  quantity. 
N  )  Increase  .'hall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  any 
l.irm  for  ai:y  crop  if  any  wheat  other  than 
.<;urh  kind  of  wheat  is  planted  on  such  farm 
f  r  sui^h  crop  Any  increases  In  wheat  acre- 
ace  allftments  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  National,  State, 
and  county  wheat  acreage  allotments,  and 
.'\;ch  increases  shall  not  be  considered  In 
estabU'hlng  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
ailotmeiiUs  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6i 
of  Pub'.ic  La*  74.  .Seventy-&e\enth  Congress 
(7  use,  1340  i6ii.  and  section  326(b|  of 
tlils  Act.  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the 
storage  am-'umt  nf  wheat  shall  apply  to  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  established  without 
regard  t'j  this  subsection  and  not  to  the 
increased  allotment  under  this  subsection. 
The  land-use  provisions  of  section  339  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  farm  receiving  an 
Increased  allutmei.t  under  this  subsection 
and  the  producers  on  such  farms  shall  not  be 
required  to  c^'mply  with  such  provisions  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support'  " 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
know  that  a  prcat  many  of  you  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  telegrams  from  various 
bakeries  throughout  the  country  saying 
that  there  is  a  sl:iort  supply  of  certain 
tvpcs  and  varieties  of  wheat.  We  have 
lieard  a  f;reat  deal  of  comment  from 
several  Members  \\ho  are  interested  in 
the  type  of  wheat  that  is  raised  mostly 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  point 
out  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  this  par- 
ticular type. 

Now.  this  amendment  will  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  all  types  and  varie- 
t  cs  of  wheat.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  increase  al- 
lotments of  any  type  or  variety  of  wheat 
that  is  cither  in  short  supply  or  is  about 
to  become  in  short  supply,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  wheat  wliich  is  shipped 
in  the  so-called  giveaway  programs  over- 


seas. It  does  say  that  you  cannot  give 
away  wheat  overseas  under  Public  Law 
480  or  the  food -for -peace  program  and 
use  that  as  an  excuse  for  saying  we  have 
a  shortage.  You  may  export  wheat  for 
dollars  and  recei%-e  the  dollar  subsidy 
and  have  a  shortage.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  off  the  people  who 
are  selling  for  dollars. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  know  of  no  one  object- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Mr.     MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JENNINGS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  delivered  to  the  gentleman  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Ward  Baking 
Co..  located  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Does  this  amendment,  in  your  opinion, 
answer  the  objections  raised  by  that 
letter? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  In  my  opinion,  this 
answers  the  objections  that  any  miller 
or  any  processor  or  any  manufacturer  or 
user  of  wheat  would  have  who  says  that 
there  might  be  a  shortage  of  a  particu- 
lar variety  of  wheat.  That  was  the  ob- 
jection in  your  letter.  It  is  said  that  Soft 
White  wheat  and  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
can  be  used  by  confectioners  and 
bakeries  and  so  forth,  and  that  there  is 
no  surplus  of  that  particular  type  of 
wheat,  I  might  also  say  that  there  is  no 
.shortage  of  that  particular  iyve  of  wheat. 
Last  year  when  we  had  the  wheat  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  the  same  argument 
was  used,  but  when  we  a.sked  the.se  peo- 
ple if  they  wanted  to  continue  to  include 
their  wheat  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, in  the  giveaway  program,  they 
said  that  they  would.  Now.  the  Depart- 
ment indicates  it  would  have  no  imme- 
diate u.se  for  this  particular  language  in 
the  bill.  But.  if  need  should  arise,  then 
they  would  have  the  legislation  to  insure 
our  domestic  manufacturers  and  our  ex- 
port market  for  dollars  that  there  would 
be  no  shortage, 

Mr,  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas, 

Mr,  BREEDING,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question.  Is  it  true  that  the  Secretary 
must  find  that  there  is  a  need  for  in- 
creased production  of  these  varieties  be- 
fore he  can  give  an  order  to  grow  more? 

Mr,  JENNINGS.  Absolutely.  He  must 
determine  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  any 
particular  variety  or  type  of  wheat  before 
he  can  Lssue  that  order,  and  he  must 
also  find  that  this  is  not  being  used  in 
the  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  lis  adoption. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  increase  allot- 
ments for  any  kind  of  wheat  which  he 
determines  to  be  in  short  supply. 
■•Wheat  in  short  supply"  would  be  de- 
fined as  any  kind  of  wheat  for  which 
the  acreage  allotments  are  inadequate 
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to  provide  for  the  production  of  a  sufiS- 
cient  quantity  of  such  wheat  to  satisfy 
the  demand  therefor.  The  provision 
would  not  affect  any  wheat  grown  on 
a   farm  other   than   the   kind   in   short 

supply. 

The  legislation  voted  by  the  other  body 
contains  this  provision  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  include  it  in  the  bill 
now  before  us.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  amendment  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
Nations  wheat  growers.  Again,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings] 
two  or  three  questions. 

As  I  understand  it,  any  wheat  that  has 
been  used  in  the  Public  Law  480  program 
is  not  eligible  for  an  exemption  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  correct,  if  it 
has  been  used  in  that  program. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  a  great  many  types  of  wheat  are 
continuously  claimed  to  be  in  shortage 
and  are  in  short  supply  because  millions 
and  millions  of  bushels  of  this  wheat 
have  been  given  away  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman 
further  knows  that  some  of  this  wheat 
that  is  in  shortage  in  some  of  the  States 
has  been  sold  for  feed  in  those  various 
States.    What  about  that  type  of  wheat? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  about  1.100  million  bushels  of 
Hard  Winter  wheat.  We  also  have  a 
carryover  of  about  180  million  bushels 
of  Hard  Spring  wheat,  the  equivalent 
of  one  crop  of  both  of  those  classes  of 
wheat.  We  have  a  fairly  large  crop  of 
Spring  wheat.  The  carryover  on  the 
other  types  of  wheat  are  comparatively 
small.  We  also  know  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  wheat  for  feed  may 
be  substituted  as  a  feed  grain,  if  they 
so  desire. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  some  of  these 
States  some  of  this  wheat  that  is  claimed 
to  be  in  short  supply,  part  of  it  was  used 
for  Public  Law  480  purposes,  and  part 
of  it  was  sold  for  feed  in  that  particular 
area  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
ship  it  to  some  other  area. 

Then,  the  gentleman  also  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  lot  of  these  various  types 
of  wheat  can  be  substituted  for  each 
other,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes:  I  understand 
that  many  types  of  wheat  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  each  other.  I  also  under- 
stand that  there  are  certain  products 
which  take  a  particular  type  of  wheat, 
such  as  Durum.  But.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  there  is 
some  flexibility  and  latitude  of  substitu- 
tion of  one  type  of  wheat  for  another 
type  of  wheat  in  general  usage,  but  not 
in  specific  usage. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee whenever  it  has  been  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  that 
any  of  these  types  of  wheat  are  in  short 
supply,  we  have  made  a  special  ruling 
for  that  particular  type  of  wheat. 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  yes,  he  is  certainly  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  it  would  still  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
have  a  hearing  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  actually  a 
shortage  or  whether  there  was  just  a 
claimed  shortage  because  of  this  wheat 
which  has  b(.'en  shipped  out  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
posed amendment  would  ^ive  any 
unusual  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  do  not  think  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  should  be  called  together 
to  determine  every  time  that  there  is  an 
alleged  shorUige  of  a  particular  type  of 
wheat.  This  amendmeiit  is  placed  in 
the  bill  for  the  specific  purpose  of  insur- 
ing an  adequat-e  supply  of  these  special 
types  of  wheat.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  regardless  of 
what  administration  he  might  be  serving 
under,  is  going  to  say  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  any  particular  type  of  wheat 
when  one  does  not  actually  exist,  and 
when  a  good  case  cannot  be  made  for  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  pentleman 
knows  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  called 
together  because  we  are  in  session  about 
8  months  out  of  every  year.  No  wheat 
crop  is  raised  between  September  or 
October  and  Januai-y  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fui-ther,  I  do  not  share  the 
gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Coming  from  a  tra- 
ditional wheat  area.  I  will  have  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.se  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  this 
amendment  was  offered  in  good  faith.  I 
think  it  was  offered  m  an  effort  t«.  per- 
haps, balance  the  supply  of  certain  vari- 
eties of  wheat.  But  what  it  actually 
does  is  this:  It  just  constitutes  another 
trespass  upon  the  historical  wheat  pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that.  Those  of  us  who 
represent  the  historical  wheat  producing 
areas  have  been  subjected  to  this  raid 
under  the  15-acre  exemption  whereby 
the  Nation  gained  5.000  new  wheat 
farmers  every  year.  Five  thousand  new 
wheat  farmers  every  year  have  entered 
into  the  wheat  production  industry  be- 
cause of  the  15-acre  exemption.  That 
has  now  been  ended  under  the  terms  of 
the  1961  act. 

In  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  the  na- 
tional wheat  allotment  shall  be  a.ssigned 
on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  history.  The 
present  formula  a.ssi^ns  State  quotas. 
This  new  formula  automatically  takes 
120.000  acre."^  of  wheat  out  of  Kansas  and 
redistributes  it  around  to  all  the  other 
States  that  historically  have  not  been 
wheat  producing  States. 

You  can  see  what  this  does.  If  you 
are  going  to  permit  special  treatment 
for  special  areas,  you  will  build  up  a 
State  history  in  the  recipient  State  and 
trespass    fu:thcr    upon    Kansas.    Okla- 


homa, and  Texas  and  transfer  the 
acreage  to  such  States  as  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield';' 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  as  a  bit  of  cor- 
rection, the  gentleman  said  that  it  has 
introduced  so  many  new  wheat  farmers 
each  year.  It  has  produced  1.200.000 
wheat  farmers  within  the  past  10  years. 
There  are  1,200,000  now  raising  wheat 
under  the  15-acre  exemption  and  600,000 
that  rai.se  above  15  acres, 

Mr  AVERY.  And  those  new  farmers 
have  produced  about  all  the  surplus  that 
is  considered  burdensome  now  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
that  under  my  amendment  the  StK:re- 
tary,  if  he  finds  a  shortage,  may  permit 
only  these  varieties  to  be  grown  in  coun- 
ties in  which  they  have  been  grown,  on 
farms  on  which  they  have  been  grown. 
In  addition  t-o  that,  this  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  base  for  any  future  allot- 
ments so  what  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about,  building  up  additional  bases, 
will  not  count 

Mr  AVERY  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  point  I  do  not 
think  he  made  that  ixiint  when  he  pre- 
sented his  amendment  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  It  i.s  in  the  amend- 
ment itself, 

Mr,  AVERY  It  is  not  as  bad  as  I 
thouuht  It  would  be  But  it  is  a  further 
discrimination  against  the  wheat  farmer. 
Mr  Chairman,  and  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.sas, 

Mr,  DOLE  If  we  continue  in  this 
way.  by  the  lime  we  finish  debate  this 
afternoon,  the  only  State  to  which  this 
bill  will  apply  will  be  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, 

Mr.  AVERY,  That  is  right.  We  are 
setting  them  out  one  at  a  time, 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  L'entleman  yield? 

Mr,  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BKLCHER,  The  statement  was 
made  that  this  would  not  count  for  fu- 
ture wheat  history.  That  is  what  we 
were  told  with  reference  to  the  15-acre 
exemption  for  about  10  years.  After 
we  pave  enough  of  those  exemptions,  this 
bill  gives  an  allotment  to  all  of  those 
who  were  formerly  under  the  15-acre 
exemption.  Wl.at  assurance  do  we  have 
in  the  future  that  they  will  not  present 
the  same  kind  of  a  bill  giving  an  allot- 
ment to  these  i:)eople  to  cyme  in  under 
this  exemption? 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  is  no  assurance 
at  all.  This  is  obviously  just  another 
substitute,  for  the  i)urpose  of  trying  to 
get  another  vote  or  two  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  adverse  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  wheat  producint:  aiea  and 
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I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  im  not  going  to  speak 
on  the  merits  of  tl  is  particular  amend- 
ment. But  I  checked  to  find  out 
whether  this  amendment  ever  had  been 
considered  by  the  committee  and  the  an- 
swer is  "No."  Anyone  wlio  listened  could 
tell  that  this  amendment  covers  about  a 
page  and  a  half.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  legislating  on  a  very 
important  proposal  that  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  I  checked  and 
found  that  the  b\ilk  of  the  previous 
amendments  that  were  offered,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  cliairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agncul'-ure  rose  and  said, 
"Well,  we  do  not  have  any  particular 
dbjection."  had  never  been  before  tl-.e 
cummittee.  If  the;.e  amendments  were 
.so  desirable,  those  of  us  who  arc  not  on 
the  committee  wouM  have  expected  them 
to  be  presented  to  the  committee  and 
coiv^idercd  quietly.  Mrefully.  and  objec- 
tively as  they  can  W  by  the  committee 

One  other  point  Missing  in  all  of  this 
has  been  the  question.  What  has  been 
the  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion on  these  various  amendments?  It 
IS  almost  routine  m  the  Huu.se  w  hen  an 
amendment  is  ofTei(  d  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  .someone  to  give  the  position  of 
the  administration.  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  of  the  same  partv  as  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  am  certanly  concerned  about 
what  the  Executive  might  say  on  some  of 
these  things  This  manner  of  proceed- 
ing is  just  outrageous  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly write  g(X)d  lei-islation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  m  this  fashion,  by  consid- 
ering matters  that  f.ie  complicated,  par- 
ticularly to  tho.se  nit  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  It  becomes  very  clear, 
as  .someone  has  pointed  out.  that  appar- 
ently anybody  who  is  willing  to  give  a 
vote  to  the  chairman  and  has  an  amend- 
ment can  just  go  up  and  a.sk  the  chair- 
man and  he  will  say.  "Yes.  we  will  accept 
it  '  I  will  tell  you  the  rea.son  why.  It  is 
becau.se  this  bill,  i  nder  whatever  pro- 
re  duic  is  followed,  is  going  to  be  written 
in  conference. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yielc  "^ 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.soun  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern that  the  gent  eman  from  Mi.ssouri 
has  for  the  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  should  like  to  inform  him  that 
these  amendments  have  been  accepted. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri,  Is  the  gen- 
tleman going  to  say  that  about  every 
amendment  that  his  been  offered  here? 

Mr.  JENNINGS  Only  the  amend- 
ments ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  CURTIS  o'.  Mis.souri  Then  I 
would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  submitted  t<.  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  due  course,  and  I  would 
have  expected  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  consider  them  in  their  own 
session  and  not  ir  this  fashion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hous'V  This  is  just  out- 
rageous. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  a  per- 
fonnancc  here  that  even  approximated 
this.  It  is  not  for  me  to  make  the  motion 
to  recommit.  There  is  very  strong  feel- 
ing over  here  that  that  motion  to  re- 
commit should  be  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  the  committee.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  salutary 
than  to  got  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  let  them  bring  back  a  bill 
that  they  could  support  when  they  get 
It  on  the  floor,  instead  of  writing  amend- 
ments, whatever  may  be  involved,  in  a 
fa.shion  that  cannot  po.ssibly  be  justified, 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mhssouri,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  If  this  was  desirable,  if 
the  administration  was  for  these  amend- 
ments, certainly  they  should  have  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  proper  se.ssion  instead  of  on 
the  floor  of  this  Hou.se,  inst^ead  of  this 
procedure  which  is  just  picking  up  a  vote 
here  and  there,  and  ending  with  a  bill 
that  is  very  obviously  going  to  be  a  bad 
bill. 

Mr,  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLLIER  If  that  just  happens 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  this  bill  on 
this  basis,  if  we  started  off  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  by  having  every 
Member  of  Congress  write  on  a  piece  of 
palmer  what  he  would  like  in  the  agri- 
cultural bill  for  his  own  district,  this 
would  not  make  it  necessary  to  have 
these  prolonaed  hearings.  We  have  had 
about  19  amendments  on  the  floor  so 
far  We  could  just  put  those  in  the 
bill  and  .send  it  to  conference,  and  then 
take  whatever  bill  came  out  of  confer- 
ence 

Mr,  COOLEY,  That  is  just  about 
what  would  happen  We  would  have  800 
bills,  I  am  willing  to  cut  off  this  debate 
and  vote  this  up  or  down,  and  forget  it, 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  You  can  cut 
off  debate  by  not  having  all  these  amend- 
ments to  which  your  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  not  given  any  consideration. 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  legislative 
language.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  others  may  have  good  intentions 
in  all  of  the  amendments,  but  when 
you  get  into  the  details  of  the  legis- 
lative wording,  there  is  considerable  dis- 
pute about  what  words  mean  and  those 
expert  in  legislative  drafting  should  re- 
view them  carefully. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  want  the  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr,  Avery*,  there 
were — ayes  150.  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Poace.  On  page 
40,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  3601  Notwitiistandlng  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  suDject  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  an  acreage  equal  to  that  part  of  a 
farm  acreage  a:iotment  for  any  commodity 
which  Is  not  u'llized  for  the  p-oductlon  of 
such  commodity  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  may  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  feed  grains  under  the  following  condi- 
tions I  1  I  Any  acreage  so  devoted  to  feed 
grains  shall  not  be  considered  as  feed  grain 
acreage  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
farm  marketing  excess;  (2)  price  support 
shall  be  restricted  to  that  pe-centage  of  the 
total  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
equa:  to  the  percentage  that  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  feed  grains  bears  to  the  total 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm;  (3)  tlie 
land-use  provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be 
inapplicable  to  a  farm  on  which  any  acreage 
is  so  devoted  to  feed  grains;  and  (4(  any 
acreage  so  devoted  to  feed  grains  shall  not 
be  C'jiisidered  as  feed  grain  acreage  in  de- 
termlr.mg  whether  the  producer  exceeded  the 
farm  acre.Tge  m  determining  whether  the 
producer  exceeded  tiie  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  sections 
339,  360J.  379c  Of  tills  Act  and  sections  105 
and  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  " 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PO.'^GE  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Was  this 
offered  to  the  committee? 

Mr  POAGE  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  or  not. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  submit 
that  is  a  typical  example  of  what  is 
being  done  here. 

Mr  POAGE,  May  I  tell  you  what  this 
amendment  does.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  does  not  know  what  the  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Nor  does 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  know  what  it 
does. 

Mr.  POAGE,  Yes.  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows  what  the  amendment 
does.  The  amendment  provides,  where 
a  farmer  has  an  allotment  for  cotton  or 
wheat  or  peanuts  or  rice  or  tobacco — 
where  he  has  an  allotment  that  he  can- 
not plant  because  of  unusual  weather 
conditions  either  because  it  is  too  dry  or 
it  has  been  flooded  or  because  it  is  hailed 
out  so  that  he  cannot  make  his  crop  on 
the  allotted  acres  of  that  allotted  crop, 
then  he  may  plant  feed  grain  on  those 
acres  to  the  amount  of  the  acreage  that 
was  allotted  for  the  other  crop. 

Now  the  rationale  of  that  is,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  sound  proposition,  that 
fundamental  justice  requires  that  we 
should  allow  these  people  who  see  their 
entire  years  earnings  taken  away  from 
them  to  plant  .some  crop,  and  normally 
feed  grain  is  the  only  crop  they  can 
plant  If  you  pass  a  law  and  say  they 
cannot  stay  in  business  at  all  even  though 
the  land  is  there  and  the  weather  is  still 
seasonable  to  plant  feed  grain,  then  you 
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will  be  doing  the  kind  of  thing  which 
too  many  of  our  newspapers  like  to  pub- 
licize about  the  farm  program  and  you 
will  be  doing  the  kind  of  thing  that  they 
say  we  are  doing. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  doing  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  do  want  to  say  to  those 
people  who  cannot  plant  their  allotted 
crops  that  they  can  plant  something,  and 
that  means  feed  grain,  because  as  a  prac- 
tical fact  you  all  know  that  feed  grain  is 
the  only  crop  that  can  be  planted  late  in 
the  season  or  after  planting  time  for 
the  other  allotted  crops. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  This  should  be  writ- 
ten into  permanent  law,  because  many 
times  due  to  drought  conditions,  flood 
conditions,  or  hailed-out  crops  we  are 
a!=ked  to  pass  emergency  legislation  to 
aid  stricken  farmers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  Time  and  again  we  pass 
legislation  for  farmers  who  are  flooded 
out  or  hailed  out.  We  have  even  let 
them  plant  crops  for  which  they  had 
never  held  allotments.  This  is  limited 
to  allotted  acreage.  They  cannot  get 
support  price  on  this  grain,  it  cannot 
count  as  history  for  any  future  years. 
I^^ink  there  aie  adequate  limitations 
on  it  to  protect  the  farmer  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  program. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  vital  and  essential  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  results  from  flood  or 
from  hail.  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  for 
offering  this  amendment  which  I  had 
requested  the  committee  to  offer.  This 
is  an  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  discussed  many  times  during 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks.  The  amendment 
is  almost  identical  to  the  one  I  had  pre- 
pared and  which  is  in  the  Record  of  day 
before  yesterday,  a  copy  of  which  is  now 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

This  amendment  is  vital  to  this  bill. 
I  strongly  urge  its  adoption.  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  believe  it  will  be  adopted. 
The  farmers  I  represent  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  matter.  They  feel  that 
the  amendment  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  provision  would  give  the  farmer 
something  to  fall  back  on  in  event  of  a 
disaster  to  his  allotted  crop,  such  as  cot- 
ton. The  amendment  would  provide  a 
hfesaver  without  seriously  affecting  na- 
tional production. 

Is  it  not  tiTie  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  mean  a  great  ad- 
ditional production  of  feed  grains  but 
would  be  somewhat  of  an  insurance 
against  complete  disaster,  to  those  who 
raise  peanuts,  tobacco,  or  cotton,  because 
of  unfavorable  weather? 

Mr,  POAGE.  It  is  simply  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  we  do  not  do  the  un- 
reasonable things  we  might  do  without 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  THONrPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  POAGE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  a  city 
dweller.  I  do  not  understand  what  this 
will  do  for  the  peanut,  cotton,  or  to- 
bacco farmers.  Would  they  as  an  alter- 
native plan:  some  sort  of  feed  grain? 
Will  the  gentleman  give  us  a  hypothet- 
ical case? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Down  in  some  parts  of  Texas  it  has  not 
rained,  still  has  not  rained,  and  tl.e  time 
for  planting  cotton  will  certainly  be  up 
soon — it  is  up  now  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, but  nobody  would  attempt  to  plant 
cotton  past  the  first  of  July  if  it  ha.s 
not  rained  by  that  time.  That  farmer 
then  is  goins  to  have  to  go  without  any 
income  whatsoever.  By  this  amend- 
ment he  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  plant  something  else,  and  feed  grain 
is  the  only  thing  he  can  plant, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  In 
other  words,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  give  him  an  alternative  by 
which  he  could  save  himjself  during  that 
year, 

Mr,  POAGE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Un- 
der these  disaster  conditions. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  riu:ht,  some- 
thin?  to  fall  back  on  if  he  wa.s  hailed 
out  or  flooded  out, 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppo.-ition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genticman  yield  for  a  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  last  straw.  We  have  gotten  into  a 
ridiculous  situation,  I  am  amaz^'d  to 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
should  find  itself  in  the  ridicaloiis  po- 
sition whereby  any  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  who  wants  an  amendment 
can  have  it  by  simply  going  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  having  it 
OK'd.  Many  amendments  have  been 
offered  on  which  no  hearings  were  held. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  se- 
lect group  of  members  on  the  majority 
side  got  together  a  day  or  two  ago  and 
agi'eed  on  some  13  amendments.  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  on  the  commitu  e 
were  not  consulted,  so  we  know  nothing 
about  them. 

Under  ail  of  the  circumstances,  the 
only  reasonable,  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  would  like  to  amend 
the  title  of  this  bill?  The  reference  in 
the  title  to  the  bill  relating  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  CCC  .stocks  would  no  longer 
seem  necessary  in  view  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  which  would  bring  about 
more  production  instead  of  less. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  get 
us  into  more  production  like  nobody's 
business.  If  planting  of  feed  grains  on 
cotton  acreage  is  permitted,  we  would 
only  create  a  worse  surplus  situation  m 
feed  grains.  Instead  of  cutting  down  on 
production  it  looks  as  if  the  proponents 


are  doing  eveo'thing  humanly  possible 
to  increase  the  surplus  situation  which 
in  turn  means  more  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  amendment  is  a  one-way-street 
operation.  Why  not  let  feed  gram  farm- 
ers, wherever  they  can,  raise  wheat,  to- 
bacco, peanuts,  rice,  or  cotton  acres,  if 
they  suffer  a  loss  on  their  feed  grain 
crops?  Oh,  no.  It  just  works  to  the 
advantac^e  of  the  proponents  of  this  sort 
of  legislation.  We  in  tlic  Midwest,  in 
the  feed  grain  area,  simply  have  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  live  under  these 
tight  controls  while  others  enjoy  this 
kind  of  preferential  treatment, 

Mr  NELSEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  NELSEN,  If  my  alfalfa  winter- 
kills, can  I  j-ilant  corn  under  this 
amendment';' 

Mr,  HOEVEN.     No.  you  cannot. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS  In  other  words,  we 
want  our  cake  and  we  want  to  eat  it  too 
What  we  cannot  do  in  our  district 
.somebody  else  can  do  in  their  district. 
It  is  apparent  here  that  somebody  is 
asking  too  much. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  It  i.-.  a  one-way  street. 
One  of  these  days  you  arc  going  to  find 
cotton  in  trouble.  Tobacco  has  lx?en  in 
trouble,  but  we  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
tobacco  farmers  2  years  ago  last  year. 
Why  not  give  the  feed  grain  farmers  a 
little  consideration^ 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas, 

Mr,  AVERY,  Ls  there  anything  in  the 
Poa;j;e  am<  ndment  to  prevent  a  farmer 
collecting  crop  insurance  and  going 
ahead  and  raising  tJicse  other  crops? 

Mr    HOEVFJ^.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  getting  sympathy  here. 
My  poor  little  old  aitichoke  growers  are 
having  a  tough  time  out  in  California. 
Do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  somethm:,' 
for  those  artichoke  people'' 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  hope  verj-  much  that 
the  press  takes  co:4nizance  of  what  has 
been  going  on  here  this  afternoon.  It  is 
enough  to  embarrass  many  of  us 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr,  GRO.'^S  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  lime  in  the  interest  of  harmony. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from   Washington 

1  Mr     TOLLEFSONl, 

Mr,  TOLLEF^SON,  Mr,  Cliairman,  the 
farm  bill,  which  the  House  is  consider- 
ing, is  a  bill  to  regiment  farmers  such  as 
tliey  have  never  been  regimented  before. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  want  no  part  of  it  and 
have  so  infonned  me  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 
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Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  claims 
that  the  bill  will  save  the  taxpayers  $1 
billion  per  year.  All  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  to  the  contrar>'.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  bill  will  increa.se  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  Because  of  the  controls  and 
ledtape  the  measure  would  create,  addi- 
tional personnel  would  be  required  to 
administer  the  law.  Since  January  of 
1901  the  Department  of  ARnculture  has 
added  6,000  employees  This  new  pro- 
posal would  add  thousands  of  others. 

My  farmers  arc  small  ones  compared 
to  tho.se  in  the  Midwest,  They  are  for 
a  large  part  dairj  farmers,  poultry  and 
egg  producers,  truck  and  berry  farmers. 
This  bill  would  not  help  them  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  hurt  them  Tho.se  in 
the  dairy  and  poultry  area  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  feed 
giains  'ITiere  v  ould  be  no  question 
about  It  An  announced  objective  of  the 
bill  IS  to  raise  the  income  of  the  farmers. 
That  objective  could  not  be  attained 
without  increasini;  the  price  of  the  feed- 
mams  they  produce.  Consequently,  my 
farm  people  would  be  hurt 

My  consumers  would  also  be  hurt  by 
the  bill  My  distinguished  Democrat  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
.Mr  FoGARTYl.  a  senior  member  of  the 
Appropriations  <;?ommittee.  told  the 
Hou.se  on  Tuesdav  that  if  the  adminis- 
tiation's  propo.sal  was  enacted  into  law 
the  cost  of  bread  to  the  American  house- 
wives would  be  in -rea-sed  by  $164  million 
ptr  year  He  cal  ed  it  a  bread  tax,  and 
I  aurce. 

West  coast  Congres.smen  sliould  vote 
acainst  the  bill.  Or.e  of  the  stroni: 
Democrat  iiropom-nUs  of  the  measure  to- 
day voluntarily  admitted  that  it  \sould 
be  bad  for  the  West.  We  from  tlie  West 
know  he  is  right  B>nd  should  vote  against 
It  We  siiould  know  also  that  the  bill  is 
bad  for  the  whole  country  This  was 
clearly  pointed  o.it  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearin:.;  in  the  Wasiiim^ton  Daily  News 
of  yesterday  which  stated,  and  I  read 
as  follows 

A  Bill.  To  Co.NTRoi.  F,^RMnl.s 

This  \ic<-k  the  Hoii.so  is  debitUng  tlie  so- 
called  farm  bill — slTiUar  to  a  measure  already 
pas-sed  by  the  Senate 

It  is  a  bill  to  r?g:!neiit  agricviliure  as  It 
ne\er  h.-xs  been  reg  monti'd  before  It  would 
d  )iible  and   triple   preseiit   controls 

.^Krlcultllre  .Secretary  Freeman,  hii.sy  coax- 
ing votes  from  dnibtfu!  Hou.^c  Members, 
makes  the  .-iweeplng  claim  thnt  this  is  a  bill 
■  for  all  the  people  -It  would  benefit  farmers, 
taxpayers,  and  consumers  '  He  exj^-cts  n-s 
to  take  his  word  for  it 

But   the  evldenc?   Is  to   the  contrary 

It  Is  an  all-or-nothing  bill  If  it  becomes 
law.  wheat  and  feed  grains  farmers  wUI  be 
given  a  choice  i;:ther  they  can  vole  for 
full  Government  controls  or  they  can  give 
up  price  supports  entirely  That  Is  a  rigged 
choice,  obviously 

The  administration  claims  the  bill  would 
cut  costs  (to  the  taxpayer)  but  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  estimates  it 
wiiuld    h.ive    the   oppo.slte   efTect 

One  aspect  of  the  BiHie  Sol  E-stes  scandal 
w.!.-;  his  manipulation  of  acreage  allotment*. 
By  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  acre- 
age allotments,  the  bill  would  make  possible 
more  mainpulatlon. 

Controls  make  redtape  and  redtape  re- 
qures  more  j)ayrollers  The  Agriculture  De- 
parlmfnt  payroll,  already  zooming,  would 
b"  lipped  more  and  more      i  Up  to  May  1    the 


Kennedy    administration    had    iidded    6.000 
employees  In  this  Department.) 

As  an  example  of  the  way  the  bill  plays 
both  ends  against  the  middle,  1^.  Freeman 
proposed  to  pay  dairy  farmers  lor  not  pro- 
ducing milk.  But  the  dalrymtJi  could  be 
paid  for  selling  or  leasing  his  cows  to  others, 
who  could  keep  them  in  production.  Or 
for  diverting  the  milk  to  feeding  pigs  or 
calves. 

■  Milk  diverted  to  the  feeding  of  calves." 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  remarks,  could 
lead  to  a,n  Increase  In  the  number  of  cows 
available  for  future  milk  production." 

But  It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  fat  sum. 
Just  the  same 

President  Kennedy  has  charged  Republi- 
cans with  playing  politics  over  this  bill 
Perhaps  so  But  the  whole  farm  program  is 
shot  with  politics — what  the  country  needs 
is  not  more  controls  over  farming,  but  more 
restraints  on  politicians  telling  farmers  what 
they  have  to  do 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr 
MahonI 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  when  a  bill  is 
being  considered  members  of  the  com- 
mittee originating  the  legislation  have 
preference  over  noncommittee  members 
in  securing  recognition  of  the  Chair  for 
the  offering  of  amendments  and  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  pending  legislation.  This  is  a 
good  rule  which  should  not  be  altered, 
but  at  times  it  is  difficult  for  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  who  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittrc  to  present  adequately  their  views. 

It  was  largely  because  of  this  situation 
that  I  urged  members  of  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture  to  take  the  initiative  m 
ofTenng  the  amendments  for  which  I 
have  been  campaigning  for  the  past  3 
weeks  and  which  I  presented  to  the 
House  on  June  19  and  are  contained  in 
the  Record  of  that  date,  beginning  on 
page  10987 

I  want  to  say  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  been 
most  cooperative  and  helpful.  This  I 
appreciate  very  much. 

I  am  plea-sed  over  the  acceptance  of 
the  two  amendments  which  I  offered 
earlier  today.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
additional  amendments  which  I  shall 
present  later  today  and  which  I  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  the 
House  as  a  result  of  the  parliamentary 
situation 

I  strongly  favor  the  amendment  which 
gives  the  producer  a  better  alternative  in 
the  event  feed  grain  controls  are  vot«d 
down  in  the  referendum.  The  bill  as 
originally  presented  to  the  House  is 
wholly  unacceptable  in  that  respect. 

I  wish  to  specifically  urge  the  approval 
of  my  amendment  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  25.  line  7,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  comma  and  add  the  following,  "and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment for  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  was  reduced  dur- 
ing the  base  period  in  order  to  permit  the 
full  utilization  of  any  acreage  allotment  in 
effect  for  any  commodity  on  the  farm. 

The  law  specified  that  the  farmer  who 
chose  the  choice  B  cotton  program  in 
1959  or  1960  would  get  no  credit  on  his 
cotton  history  as  a  result  of  the  choice 
B  program  and  that  he  would  take  a 
lesser    supr>ort    price.     He    should    not 


therefore  be  penalized  on  his  feed  grain 
history  as  a  result  of  his  choice. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  the  Govern- 
ment can  offer  attractive  support  prices 
for  crops  with  unlimited  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  legislation  ap- 
proved by  Congress  must  be  in  the  over- 
all best  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
general  public  as  well,  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  over  the  situation  confronting 
us  in  this  legislation  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.CooLEY], 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  1  Mr.  Poage  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Poage*  there 
were — ayes  88,  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amcmdment. 

The  clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Amendment     offered    by    Mr     Matthews 
On  page   16.  beginning  with   line  21.   strike 
out  down  through  the  period  In   line  22. 

On  page  41    line   13    strike  out   "oats," 

Mr,  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  agricul- 
tural legislation  as  presented  in  H.R, 
11222  and  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  reason  for  my  support  is  that 
we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  American  agri- 
culture, not  because  of  the  problem  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has — the  inabihty  to 
produce  more  than  is  needed,  but  be- 
cau.se  of  the  tremendous  efficiency  of  the 
American  farmer  that  has  resulted  in 
his  ability  to  feed  26  other  people  and 
still  have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. In  fact,  we  were  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Ornlle  Freeman,  in  his  testimony  before 
our  committee,  that  our  potential  for 
agricultural  production  will  outrun  pro- 
spective demand  for  farm  products  over 
the  next  10  or  20  years,  even  with  the 
augmented  food  aid  programs  at  home 
and  abroad.  By  1980  it  is  estimated  that 
we  will  neec  51  million  acres  less  crop- 
land than  the  458  million  acres  we  had 
in  cropland  in  1959.  The  surplus  of 
agricultural  production  is  in  the  ware- 
houses and  grain  elevators  of  this  coun- 
try. Particularly  do  we  have  a  problem 
in  feed  grains  and  at  the  present  time 
we  have  2.1  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains 
in  surplus.  The  cost  of  storing  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  is  ap- 
proximately a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Much  of  the  profit  of  agriculture  has 
gone  on  to  the  owners  of  the  warehouses 
and  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  tre- 
mendous profits  that  can  be  made  in 
simply  storing  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  The  illegal  transactions 
of  Billie  Sol  Estes  remind  us  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  program  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous operators. 

I  feel  that  this  problem  of  agricultural 
suitdIus  hangs  over  the  heads  of  the 
farmer  in  America  and  will  eventually 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  a  prosperous 
American  agriculture  unless  something 
is  done  about  this  problem.  The  tax- 
payers of  America  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  program  that  helps  the  farmer 
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and  consumer  and  does  not  simply  pile 
up  unneeded  agricultural  surpluses  to 
rot  in  the  warehouses  of  America.  The 
carryover  of  wheat  next  July  1  on  the 
basis  of  estimated  supply  and  disap- 
pearance is  expected  to  be  about  1,380 
million  bushels,  which  is  down  from  the 
alltime  records.  Stocks  will  remain  far 
in  excess  of  our  need  for  reserves  to  meet 
possible  emergencies.  The  supply  of 
feed  grains  in  the  current  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  225.5  million  tons, 
more  than  5  million  tons  less  than  was 
available  during  the  previous  marketing 
year,  but  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  do- 
mestic disappearance  in  1961  to  1962  is 
estimated  at  135  million  tons  and  ex- 
ports at  13.3  million  tons.  April  1  stock 
reports  indicate  that  corn  stocks  alone 
are  about  280  million  bushels  less  than 
last  year,  but  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
estimated  that  even  with  the  reductions 
under  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
grams at  the  end  of  1962  we  shall 
have  77.4  million  tons  of  feed  grains  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  of  March  31,  this 
year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  $3.1  billion  invested  in  feed  grains. 
We  simply  must  do  something  about  the 
problem. 

The  programs  or  approaches  to  solve 
the  problem  are:  P^rst,  to  terminate  all 
price  support  and  production  adjust- 
ment programs:  or,  second,  turn  away 
from  acreage  adjustment  programs  and 
reduce  price  supports  moderately;  or 
third,  enact  permanent  legislation  that 
■would  make  it  possible  to  adjust  farm 
output  to  actual  requirements  at  fair 
prices  and  to  reduce  existing  stocks  to 
manageable  levels. 

Very  few  people  recommend  the  first 
alternative,  which  would  not  only  ruin 
the  American  farmer,  but  would  bring 
about  a  severe  depression  in  this  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  we  would  have  a 
depression  has  been  documented  in  inde- 
pendent studies.  Now,  if  we  use  the 
second  alternative — ending  production 
adjustment  programs  and  placing  price 
supports  at  relative  low  levels,  as  was 
tried  by  Secretary  Benson  in  the  pre- 
vious administration,  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  we  will  have  steadily  grow- 
ing stocks  and  rising  costs  for  handling 
and  storage.  So,  the  present  agricul- 
tural legislation  approaches  the  third 
alternative,  and  by  using  this  alterna- 
tive, it  is  hoped  that  surpluses  can  be 
cut  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  pro- 
ducers get  a  return  more  commensurate 
with  their  investments,  to  keep  stable 
prices  for  the  consiuner,  and  to  permit 
the  continuing  healthy  condition  of  the 
livestock  industry  in  America.  It  is  easy 
to  criticize.  Mr.  Chairman.  Disraeli 
once  said,  "It  is  much  easier  to  be  criti- 
cal than  correct."  But  we  must  present 
cold,  hard  alternatives.  Let  me  repeat 
again  that  the  American  taxpayers  feel 
that  we  should  do  something  about  the 
billion-dollar  annual  cost  of  handling 
the  tremendous  agricultural  surplus  in 
America,  caused  largely  by  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  commodities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to 
tailor  bills  to  suit  each  farmer  in 
America.  We  realize  that  when  we  pro- 
pose national  legislation,  there  will  be 
some  aspects  of  it  that  are  not  favored 
by  everybody.     In  my  outi  congressional 


district,  we  have  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  Then  we  have  the  problems 
of  the  livestock  and  poultry  industrj'  that 
are  consumers  of  feed  grains.  Insofar 
as  those  who  produce  feed  grains  in 
Plorida  are  concerned,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  on  the  basis  of  the  emergency 
feed  grain  program.s,  the  producers  have 
profited  greatly  from  that  program,  and 
will  profit  from  the  proposed  program 
I  believe  they  realize  that  fact.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  Florida  that  in  1961. 
we  had  a  base  acreage  of  632,300  acres  of 
corn,  and  115.900  acres  were  diverted 
into  the  emergency  feed  grain  program. 
Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  farmers  participated,  or  28  percent 
of  the  total  farms.  Now.  in  1962,  we 
have  had  163,900  acres  of  com  that  were 
signed  up  for  the  emergency  feed  crain 
program,  as  compared  to  115.900  acres 
diverted  last  year.  This  would  indicate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  corn  producers 
are  taking  ad\antage  of  this  present 
emergency  feed  grain  legislation.  It 
would  also  indicate  tiiat  de.spite  Florida 
being  in  a  feed  deficit  area,  our  producers 
of  corn  have  not  found  it  profitable  to 
produce  the  maximum  amount  of  their 
com  acreage.  Other  farmers  in  Florida 
who  have,  I  know,  a  serious  concern 
about  the  problems  of  a  feed  grain  deficit 
will,  I  hope,  keep  this  in  mind.  I  think 
we  should  also  point  out  that  there  i.s  not 
the  strict  control  in  this  legislation  that 
some  people  think  there  should  be.  For 
example,  the  control  is  not  on  a  bushel 
basis,  and  in  our  own  State  of  Florida,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  of 
com  is  30  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  any- 
one familiar  with  Florida  agriculture 
knows  that  on  many  acres,  much  more 
than  that  amount  of  corn  can  be  pro- 
duced with  more  fertilizer  applied,  and 
with  good  rainfall  or  irrigation.  So,  the 
fact  remains  that  on  the  reduced  acreage 
in  Florida,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  produce  all  of  the 
feed  grains  for  which  there  is  a  local 
demand. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  livestock  and  poul- 
try producers  in  Florida  are  concerned, 
I  know  here  again  we  have  difficulty  in 
tailoring  this  proposed  legislation  to 
meet  on  a  100-percent  basis  all  the  de- 
sires of  our  people.  No  one  likes  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  I  do  not  want  it 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  agricultural  problem  in 
America  before  too  long  will  be  such  that 
we  can  eliminate  manj-  controls.  But  I 
sincerely  believe  down  deep  in  my  heart 
that  if  we  have  a  guaranteed  price  sup- 
port, we  simply  must  have  Government 
controls.  This  program  does  not  at- 
tempt to  establish  Government  controls 
over  our  livestock  producers.  In  this 
connection,  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poace,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Peed 
Grains,  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Murphy,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
June  14,  1962.  This  letter  was  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  raised  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  feed  grain  provisions  of 
H.R.  11222,  on  the  livestock  Industry. 
Mr.  Murphy  stated  that  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  not  want,  nor 
do  they  see  any  need  for,  direct  Govern- 


ment programs  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
feed  grain  program  of  H.R.  11222  is 
specifically  designed  to  avoid  any  need 
for  such  programs."  Mr.  Murphy  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  present  voluntary 
program,  as  well  as  the  long  range  pro- 
gram, is  considered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  price  supports  or  Government 
restrictions  on  cattle  and  hous. 

Now,  why  do  they  take  that  position.' 
It  is  because,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  we 
do  not  have  a:iy  feed  grain  procram,  the 
tremendous  surplus  of  feed  grains  will 
lead  to  such  cheap  supplies  of  feed 
grains,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to  the  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
duction, and  corLscquently  low  prices  for 
these  key  meat  products.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  for  the  past  10  years  the 
feed  gram  programs  putting  3  to  5  per- 
cent of  each  years  production  into  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  instead  of  into 
more  cattle,  hots.  milk,  and  poultry,  has 
heljied  to  support  livestock  prices  We 
have  a  reduction  of  many  million  bushels 
of  feed  grains  this  year  becau.se  of  the 
emergency  program.s.  but  we  shall  pro- 
duce this  year  one-fourth  billion  bushels 
more  tlian  we  feed.  CCC  storage  and 
handling  costs  for  corn  rose  from  $20 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  to  over 
$148  million  in  the  fi.scal  year  1960. 
Fifty-two  million  dollars  has  been  spent 
in  a  year  to  move  corn  around  to  find 
storage  for  it  Interest  costs  amounted 
to  over  $100  million  in  1961.  Let  me  re- 
peat. I  btl:e\r  Inestock  prices  can  be 
better  maintained  and  improved  now  by 
rea.sonable  price  .supports  and  by  limiting 
feed  gram  production. 

In  this  proix)sed  legislation,  the  Ferre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  pra/in^ 
from  .April  1  to  October  1,  with  the  loss 
of  all  of  the  conservation  payments  to 
the  producer  Prom  October  1  to  March 
31,  grazing  will  be  permitted  without 
loss  of  payments  We  have  been  assured 
that  the  maximum  u.se  of  this  authority 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary-, 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  livestock 
industry.  Not  many  farmers  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  con.servation 
payment  for  the  grazing  privilege. 

There  will  be  further  amendments  of- 
fered during  this  debate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  for  which  I  shall  vote,  that  in  my 
opinion  will  further  benefit  the  livestock 
industry  and  poultry  producers.  As  you 
know,  already  in  the  bill  there  is  au- 
thority to  grow  the  maximum  of  40  acres 
without  being  lequired  to  come  under 
the  protiram.  That  means  that  any 
farmer  in  Florida  who  has  been  pro- 
ducing 40  acres  of  feed  grains  can  con- 
tinue that  production,  and  does  not  have 
to  come  under  the  program.  This  would 
mean  60  percent  of  our  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers wou'd  not  come  under  the  pro- 
gram if  they  so  desired.  Another  amend- 
ment which  I,  myself,  plan  to  offer  is  to 
exclude  oafs  from  the  feed  grain  provi- 
sion of  this  bill.  I  feel  that  this  would  be 
of  tremendous  help  to  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers, and  since  oats  is  not  in  excessive 
surplus,  it  would  not  harm  the  program. 
If  this  amendment  is  passed.  It  would 
mean  that  all  of  the  oats  desired  could 
be  planted  for  livestock  food  and  other 
uses. 


An  amendment  to  liberalize  the  use  of 
silage  has  been  passed.  There  are  still 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  pasture  landa  for  livestock 
food.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit 
no  decrease  of  prvxluction  in  the  food 
deficit  area. 

I  emphasize  these  facts  to  point  out 
once  again  why  I  do  not  fear  that  this 
jnogram  will  liarm  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer. I  feel  that  he  will  have  the  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  for  his  stock  and 
that  these  prices  will  not  be  too  high. 
I  et  me  emphasize  that  with  the  tremen- 
dous surplus  of  2.1  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grain  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
It  IS  ab.solut^'ly  inconceivable  to  me  that 
prices  of  feed  grains  to  the  livestock  op- 
erators will  get  out  of  hand.  There  will 
probably  be  other  amendments  offered, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  which  I  shall 
vote,  which  will  assure  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  other  farmers  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom  that  is  possi- 
ble in  this  program.  Remember,  we  are 
trying  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  America 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  eliminating 
useless  production  of  unneeded  feed 
grains  and  in  reducing  excessive  storage 
costs  resulting  from  the  same. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  Republican  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  the 
sugar  program  this  week.  I  pointed  out 
in  the  debate  on  that  program  that  here 
we  were  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  set  the  price  of 
sugar  in  America,  we  were  giving  him  the 
authority  to  control  the  production  of 
sugar.  There  was  only  a  very  feeble 
protest  to  this  tremendous  authority  in- 
vested in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
insofar  as  that  particular  program  is 
concerned.  Now  you  hear  this  most 
vocal  criticism  of  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  proposed  in 
H.R.  11222.  Let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
want  any  more  Government  regulation 
than  is  necessary.  I  come  from  that 
part  of  the  country  which  still  believes 
In  the  Jeffersonian  theory  of  States 
rights. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
granted  only  if  the  farmers,  them.selves. 
approve  of  it.  This  program  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  feed  grain  producers  of  this 
country,  and  as  you  know,  two-thirds  of 
them  must  vote  for  this  program  and  say 
to  the  Secretary  that  we  shall  invest  in 
you  this  authority,  and  if  they  do  not 
vote  for  it,  this  program  is  defeated.  I 
realize  that  if  this  program  is  defeated 
the  farmer  will  have  some  tremen- 
dous problems.  I  do  not  believe  this 
program  will  be  defeated  if  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  farmers  of  America.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  program  that  has 
worked  so  successfully  for  tobacco.  I 
realize  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
production  of  feed  grains.  For  example. 
there  is  a  much  larger  acreage  devoted 
to  feed  grains  than  to  tobacco,  but  the 
same  type  of  program — let  me  repeat 
again — that  we  are  hoping  we  can  work 
out  for  feed  grains  is  the  same  kind  of 
program  that  has  been  working  for 
flue-cured  tobacco,  for  com,  for  cotton, 
for  peanuts,  for  rice.     The  farmers  of 


America  have  never  turned  down  these 
programs  in  referendum,  and  these  pro- 
grams have  insured  a  fair  treatment  for 
farmer  and  for  consumer  alike. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  are  critical 
of  this  program,  and  it  is  so  easy  to 
criticize.  I  admit  criticism  is  the  privi- 
lege of  every  American  citizen,  but  what 
is  the  alternative  of  the  critics?  If  this 
bill  is  defeated,  let  me  emphasize  that 
we  return  to  the  unlimited  production 
of  feed  grains  that  was  in  effect  during 
Mr.  Benson's  administration  with  a  guar- 
anteed price  support,  and  that  means  the 
accumulation  of  more  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  feed  grains  that  we 
do  not  need,  and  that,  in  my  opinion. 
Will  in  a  short  time  cause  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  of  the  farm  programs. 
I  did  not  institute  these  programs,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  had  these  farm  programs 
before  I  came  to  Congress.  But  every 
year  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  ear- 
nestly sought  to  work  for  programs  that 
insisted  in  return  for  a  firm  price  sup- 
port on  agricultural  commodities,  a  pro- 
duction control.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
to  give  a  firm  price  support  without  a 
control  of  production. 

The  farmers  of  America,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, imderstand  this  problem.  They 
had  rather  produce  less  and  get  a  fair 
price  than  produce  an  unlimited  amount 
and  get  little  or  nothing  for  it.  The 
choice  is  theirs  m  this  bill  that  we  pre- 
sent to  you.  I  feel  confident  that  their 
choice  will,  as  always,  reflect  their  good 
judgment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  a  more  optimistic  note.  It  is 
amazing  that  today  we  are  discussing 
American  agriculture  in  the  terms  of 
problems  of  producing  more  than  we  can 
use.  There  are  a  billion  people  in  the 
world  who  go  hungry  every  day,  and  yet 
we  have  this  tremendous  production  in 
America,  which  surely  is  a  blessing  far 
greater  than  we  realize.  Many  times 
you  hear  people  say.  "You  give  food  to 
people  abroad  who  are  himgry,  and  there 
are  Americans  who  are  hungry."  If  that 
be  true,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  it. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  spon- 
sored legislation  that  will  permit  food  to 
go  to  needy  people  in  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  last  year  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  production  has 
gone  to  needy  persons,  schools  and  in- 
stitutions, to  the  school  lunch  program, 
to  the  special  milk  program.  Millions 
and  millions  of  people  living  in  family 
units  in  America  have  received  this  sur- 
plus agricultural  production.  What  a 
tremendous  blessing  it  is  to  realize  that 
we  do  not  have  the  problem  faced  by 
our  enemy,  Soviet  Russia,  insofar  as 
agricultural  production  is  concerned. 

Let  me  point  out,  also,  that  agricul- 
ture today  employs  7  million  people,  more 
employment  than  in  any  other  segment 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  in  addition  to  these  7  mil- 
lion people  employed  in  agriculture, 
there  are  14  million  others,  or  about 
twice  as  many  more,  who  receive  jobs 
because  of  businesses  supplying  agricul- 
ture. They  receive  jobs  because  of  the 
businesses  distributing  the  agricultural 
products,  and  so,  although  we  have  only 


2  million  farm  families  In  America,  and 
3.7  million  operating  farms,  there  are 
approximately  21  million  working  peo- 
ple in  America  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture. I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  the 
positive  aspects  of  this  program.  We 
often  talk  about,  in  a  critical  tone,  the 
departure  of  the  family-sized  farm  oper- 
ation, and  sometimes  the  agricultural 
programs  are  blamed  for  the  loss  of  the 
family-sized  farmer.  I  maintain  that 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
family-sized  farmers  on  the  land  today 
because  of  programs  passed  by  Congress. 
By  helping  American  agriculture  we 
have  helped  the  whole  Nation.  In  these 
trying  periods  of  unemployment  due  to 
automation,  we  certainly  need  to  keep  as 
many  people  on  the  farm  as  we  can. 
When  they  leave  tiie  farm,  where  are 
we  going  to  put  them?  Labor  leaders 
have  told  us  in  testimony  before  our 
committee  from  time  to  time  that  we 
have  no  need  for  much  of  the  farm  labor 
that  has  been  siphoned  off  of  the  farm 
and  has  had  to  go  to  the  cities.  I  say 
these  agricultural  programs  have  helped 
keep  people  on  the  farm. 

We  must,  insofar  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, continue  to  produce  on  our  Ameri- 
can farms  so  that  our  people  will  have 
more  work  opportunities,  so  that  we  can 
exFKjrt,  so  that  we  can  be  competitive  in 
the  future  as  we  are  today  in  the  world 
markets,  where  we  need  to  send  our  agri- 
cultural surpliises.  We  must  keep  this 
program  in  balance,  or  this  program, 
again.  I  predict,  will  stagnate,  it  will 
deteriorate,  it  will  eventually  fall  under, 
unless  we  can  do  something  about  this 
tremendous  useless  production  of  feed 
grains. 

There  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
five  t'tles  to  this  bill.  I  would  not  slough 
over  these  other  titles.  They  are  not. 
however,  as  controversial  as  the  feed 
grain  program.  Title  I  concerns  land 
use  adjustment.  I  have  had  friends  in- 
terested in  a  watershed  program  in  our 
district  in  the  Mills  Creek  area  ask  for 
me  to  vote  for  title  I  because  of  the  great 
benefits  it  would  give  to  them  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  watershed  project. 

Title  n  concerns  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Act  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  controversial. 

Title  in  has  already  been  eliminated. 

Title  IV  is  the  controversial  feed  grain 
section. 

Title  V  concerns  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  is  not  controversial, 
in  my  opinion. 

Now.  there  are  some  who  will  say, 
"Let  us  vote  against  all  of  H.R.  11222." 
Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  labored  for  months 
on  the  very  distressing  problems  that 
faced  us.  To  refuse  to  come  up  with  a 
solution  is  to  evade  responsibility.  I  do 
not  like  some  of  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
11222.  I  do  not  like  the  further  regi- 
mentation of  the  American  farmer.  I 
hope  and  pray  with  all  my  heart  that 
we  can  get  away  from  regimentation. 

I  simply  believe,  however,  that  the 
basic  solutions  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  controlling  feed  grains 
in  the  next  several  years  make  the  best 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  reserve  for 
myself,  of  course,  the  right  in  future 
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years  to  assess  the  agricultural  program 
"on  a  yearly  basis,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past.  Nothing  is  permanent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  change.  Surely  through  the 
years  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
changing  American  agricultural  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  want  any  more  regimen- 
uition  than  is  necessary.  I  want  to  move 
to  the  maximum  of  freedom. 

However.  I  want  to  protect  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  consumer.  So  it  is,  then, 
that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
support  this  pending  legislation,  with 
many  of  the  amendments  that  are  going 
to  be  considered,  as  the  best  solution  that 
is  possible  for  the  present. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  delete 
oats  from  the  crops  included  as  feed 
grains  subject  to  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  under  H  R.  11222. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  oats 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  bill  is  a  close 
one.  Oats  is  not  in  surplus  supply.  It  is 
produced  for  hay  and  pasture  as  well  as 
for  grain,  and  is  used  as  a  cover  crop 
also.  In  these  respects  it  differs  from 
the  other  three  important  feed  grains. 

On  the  other  hand,  oats  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  other  grains  to  some  ex- 
tent. Also,  it  is  possible  that  many 
fanners  who  produce  oats  would  prefer 
to  have  the  added  flexibility  of  having 
their  base  acreages  of  all  feed  grains,  in- 
cluding oats,  combined. 

On  balance,  however,  it  seems  desir- 
able not  to  include  oats  in  the  program. 
This  will  eliminate  any  uncertainty 
about  whether  or  not  farmers  who  use 
oats  as  pasture,  as  hay.  or  as  a  cover 
crop  can  continue  their  usual  opeiations. 
With  oats  excluded  there  should  be  no 
question  of  an  adequate  supply  or  of 
continuation  of  the  customary  uses 
made  of  oats. 

Rye  would  continue  to  be  included  un- 
der the  feed-grain  section  of  the  bill  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  this  would 
be  desirable,  and  that  the  opportunity 
for  the  Secretary  to  include  rye  ought 
to  remain  in  the  bill,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  could  be  applied  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  without 
necessarily  being  applied  nationally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  members  of  the 
committee  have  asked  me  about  another 
amendment  that  I  shall  introduce  as 
soon  as  I  can  be  recognized  after  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  concerns  the  use  of  di- 
verted acres  so  that  we  can  maintain  on 
them  conservation  uses  that  will  keep 
the  land  free  from  erosion,  weeds,  in- 
sects, and  rodents,  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Many  of  you  have  asked  me 
about  that  particular  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  shall  offer  it  after 
the  discussion  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, which,  as  stated  by  the  reading, 
will  eliminate  oats  from  the  provision 
of  the  feed  grain  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Would  the 
gentleman  describe  this  as  the  wild  oats 
amendment? 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  not  know- 
exactly  how  to  answer  the  gentleman  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
think  all  of  us  realize  that  many  of  our 
farmers  have  planted  oats  for  grazing. 
Oats  are  not  in  surplus  supply.  There  is 
less  than  one-fourth  year's  supply  on 
hand.  In  the  committee  we  talked  about 
many  farmers  who  produced  oats  and 
raised  them,  but  they  never  harvested  the 
oats,  and  we  did  not  want  any  question 
at  all  about  this  idea  that  the  farmer 
or  the  rancher  could  plant  all  the  oats 
he  wants  to  for  grazing  and  that  these 
oats  will  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  if  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  The  sientleman  said 
we  only  had  a  one-fourth-year  supply  on 
hand.  Since  we  only  have  a  half  years 
supply  of  corn  on  hand,  what  would  the 
gentleman's  definition  of  'surplus"  be? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  In  this  instance  I 
would  say  that  oats  represent  an  entirely 
different  type  of  crop  than  corn,  because 
oats  are  used  as  pasture.  Oats  can  be 
used  as  hay  and  can  be  used  as  a  cover 
crop.  This  situation,  I  think,  in  the  fu- 
ture will  not  present  any  problem  at  all 
like  the  situation  with  the  other  feed 
arains 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentknian  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Matthews  1  had  discussed 
this  amendment  with  me,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— not  in  an  effort  to  i-  ain  any 
votes.  I  see  no  objection  to  accepting 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  amendment 
considered  in  committee? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  We  talked  about  it 
at  considerable  length,  but  not  the  exact 
language  of  this  amendment  before  the 
full  committee,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Would  this 
apply  to  all  oats  grown  for  all  purpo.ses, 
or  just  for  pasture? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  It  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  would  apply  to  oats 
grown  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Well.  I 
certainly  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  In  other  words,  it 
would  exclude  oats  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  We  have  recognized  here  this 
afternoon  many  times  the  need  for  giv- 
ing our  farmers  flexibility  of  operation, 
giving  them  as  much  freedom  within 
bounds  of  regulation  as  we  can.  It 
would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  give 
the  farmer  more  flexibility  in  his  feed 
grain  operations. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  dclij^hted  to 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  the  oats 
raised  m  1959-60  count  toward  the  base? 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  No;  this  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  base  acre- 
age, if  this  amendment  is  passed.  Oats 
would  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  other  words, 
this  would  reduce  the  feed  grain  base 
acreage  on  the  farm  by  the  averaue 
amount  that  was  planted  to  oats  in  1959 
and  19^30. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  "Yes  ". 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlfman  from  California. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr 
MmthewsI.  if  we  exclude  oats  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  surplus  in  oats, 
would  we  not  just  turn  around  and  in- 
vite those  who  aie  not  now  growing  oats 
to  plant  oats  and  thereby  create  a  sur- 
plus of  oats? 

Mr.  xMATTHEWS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  tiie  gentleman  from  California  that 
the  real  reason  for  excluding  oats  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  always  been  used 
largely  as  pasturage. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  IV  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  5:45. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unammoub  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  IV  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  close  at  6  o'clock  on  title 
IV  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  AVERY.     Mr.  Chairman,   a   par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Could  the  Chair  advise 
the  Members  as  to  how  many  more 
amendments  are  pending  at  the  de.'^k 
on  this  title,  since  we  voted  to  close 
debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  l.as  no 
idea  how  many  amendments  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  AVERY.  My  inquiry.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  directed  at  the  number  of 
amendments  now  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
way  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  in  relation  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
do  that. 
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Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  relative  to  his  amendment. 
If  his  amendment  is  approved  what  is 
the  statiis  of  the  commodity  oats  in  rela- 
tion to  price  support? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  price  support  would  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  a  clarification  of  the  status 
of  the  commodity  of  oats? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me 
repeat,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  that 
It  is  my  understanding  the  status  of  oats 
would  be  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if 
there  is  any  other  information  which  the 
gentleman  might  supply  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Matthfws  1  is  very 
correct  in  stating  that  this  amendment 
takes  oats  out  from  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill. 

Therefore,  oats  would  remain  exactly 
as  they  are  today.  Oats  today  are 
presently  supported  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  They  would  remain  ex- 
actly in  that  situation. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  That  would  be  under 
title  III  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  POAGE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  motion  to  close  de- 
bate on  title  IV  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  6  o'clock.  Would  that  foreclose 
any  amendments  that  may  be  offered  at 
the  end  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  fore- 
close the  offering  of  amendments.  How- 
ever, debate  on  title  IV  would  not  con- 
tinue beyond  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Title  IV  is  not  the  final 
section  of  this  bill,  is  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  right; 
there  is  another  title,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes,  to  be  debated  after 
6  o'clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  may  be  after  6 
o'clock.     We  are  talking  now  about  title 

rv. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  My  question  was,  Mr, 
Chairman,  Would  amendments  be  con- 
sidered in  order  which  might  be  offered 
following  title  IV? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  could  be. 
Six  o'clock  has  been  fixed  as  the  time 
for  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  title  IV 
only,  not  on  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hoeven  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Committee  that  we  are  still  consid- 
ering the  Hoeven  substitute  to  title  IV. 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  Hoeven 
substitute  because  with  all  the  trouble 
we  are  in  with  title  IV,  here  is  a  good 
solution.  The  Hoeven  substitute  would 
come  in  place  of  all  these  provisions 
here,  about  which  we  have  gotten  into 
so  much  difficulty.  There  are  four 
things  it  would  do: 

First.  It  would  extend  the  present 
emergency  wheat  program  for  1  year. 

Second.  It  would  extend  the  emer- 
gency feed  grains  program  for  1  year, 
with  some  changes,  which  I  shall  ex- 
plain. 

Third.  It  would  permit  a  farmer  who 
did  not  raise  anything  on  his  feed  grain 
acres  next  year  to  go  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  buy  a  like 
amount  of  feed  grains  at  a  bargain 
price,  thereby  drawing  down  the  amount 
m  surplus. 

Fourth.  It  would  r>ermit  the  present 
conservation  reserve  contracts  to  con- 
tinue so  that  the  27  million  acres  that 
are  presently  out  of  production  in  the 
conservation  reserve  would  continue  to 
stay  out  of  production  rather  than  to 
come  in  and  provide  another  glut  on  the 
market  which  would  practically  elimi- 
nate any  reduction  that  the  feed  grains 
program  we  are  considering  today  would 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  continue  for  a  fu'l  5 
minutes.  I  have  not  had  the  opportuiiity 
to  discuss  the  Hoeven  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
have  to  object. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
object  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Matthews) 
there  were — ayes  90.  noes  104. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
148,  noes  106. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McSween:  On 
page  45,  line  3,  strike  out  "price  support  for 
each  crop  of  corn"  and  substitute  "If  mar- 
keting quotas  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  are 
not  disapproved  by  producers,  price  support 
for  corn  of  such  crop". 


On  page  45,  between  lines  IS  and  16,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  are  disapproved  by  producers, 
price  support  for  corn  of  such  crop  shall 
be  at  such  level  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  appropriate  after  considera- 
tion of  the  factors  specified  In  section  401  ( b) 
and  will  not  result  In  a  material  Increase  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  feed 
grains. 

On  page  45.  line  16.  renumber  paragraph 
(2)   as  paragraph   (3). 

On  page  45.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  down  through  line  25,  and  substitute 
the  following: 

"(4)  price  support  for  feed  grains  shall  be 
made  available  only  to  cooperators." 

On  page  46,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  down  through  line  3. 

On  page  46.  line  4,  Insert  at  the  beginning 
of  paragraph  (5)  the  following: 

"if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the 
crop  of  feed  grains." 

On  page  46,  line  13,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "If  marketing  quotas  are  not 
In  effect  for  the  crop  of  feed  grains,  a  'co- 
operator'  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro- 
ducer who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  feed  grains." 

On  page  46,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following; 

"(6)  the  term  "feed  grains',  as  used  in  this 
section,  means  feed  grains  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
oJ  1938.  as  amended" 

On  page  80.  line  6,  Immediately  preceding 
"price  support"  insert  "if  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  for  wheat". 

On  page  80,  lines  12-13.  strike  out  "if  mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  crop  of 
wheat". 

On  page  80.  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  down  through  line  17  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"(4i  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis- 
approved by  producers  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
appropriate  after  consideration  of  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  and  will  not  re- 
sult in  a  material  increase  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  wheat." 

On  page  80.  line  21.  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  (6)  Insert  the  following:  "if  mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  crop  of 
wheat.". 

On  page  81.  line  6.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "If  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  'cooperator' 
with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not 
knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat." 

On  page  47,  line  1,  beginning  after  the 
comma,  strike  out  down  through  line  6  and 
substitute  the  following:  "if  a  marketing 
quota  for  feed  grains  for  any  marketing  year 
is  disapproved  by  producers,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  Its  stocks  during  such  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  ten  million  tons,  or  the 
equivalent  in  bushels,  of  feed  grains  at  not 
less  than  5  per  centuna  above  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges." 

On  page  81,  line  16,  beginning  after  the 
comma,  strike  out  down  through  line  21  and 
substitute  the  following:  "the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  for  unrestricted 
use  from  its  stocks  during  the  marketing 
year  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  above  the  current  support  price  for 
such  commodity.  pUis  reasonable  carrying 
charges." 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall   be   brief   and   will   yield   for   any 
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questions  any  Member  may  have  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  charge  has  been 
leveled  against  this  bill  basically  that  it 
provides  either  for  regimentation  or  ruin. 
While  I  do  not  agree  completely  with 
that  charge  I  would  say  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  farmers  would 
have  a  choice  under  the  bill  of  either 
participation  or  protest  rather  than  reg- 
imentation or  ruin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  takes  care  of  the 
situation  in  the  event  the  referendums 
are  not  carried.  In  such  event  this 
amendment  would  provide  price  support 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  parity.  Surplus  stocks 
would  also  be  insulated  to  the  extent  that 
there  would  be  a  minimum  sales  price  of 
105  percent  of  support  price  plus  carry- 
ing charges.  This  would  give  the  farm- 
ers a  reasonable  choice  between  either 
voting  for  the  program  or  voting  against 
the  program.  This  would  mean  there 
would  not  be  a  harsh  choice,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  dumping  threat.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
McSween  amendment.  Would  it  be 
proper  for  me  to  offer  that  now  before 
the  McSween  amendment  is  voted  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  would  be. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Andek.sen  of  Minnesota  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  instructions  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  earlier  in  the  afternoon  I  had 
announced  that  if  a  motion  to  recommit 
failed  it  was  my  intention  to  vote  for 
this  bill  on  final  passage.  Now  that  the 
bill  has  been  gutted  with  exceptions  and 
exemptions,  first  in  the  40-acre  provi- 
sion, in  the  ensilage  provision,  and  in 
the  oats  provision,  this  is  now  becoming 
a  mockery,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
sen I . 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  McSween  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
McSween:  Page  46.  line  1,  strike  lines  1 
through  3  and  insert  the  following: 

"i4i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  marketing  quotas  for  feed  grains 
are  disapproved  by  producers,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  at  50  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  to  all  producers  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell 
any  feed  grains  for  vinrestricted  use  at  less 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of 
such  feed  grains;  and". 

Page  46.  line  24,  strike  lines  24  and  25. 

Page  47,  line  1,  strike  lines  1  through  6. 


Page  80.  line  15,  strike  lines  15  through  17 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  marketing  quotas  on  wheat  are 
disapproved  by  producers,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  at  50  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  to  all  producers  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any 
wheat  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  80 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  wheat. '  . 

Page  81,  line  14.  strike  Hues  14  through  21 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mem- 
bers can  understand  from  a  reading  of 
the  amendment  just  what  it  means.  If 
a  referendum  is  turned  down,  the  fann- 
ers get  50  percent  of  parity,  and  CCC 
cannot  dispose  of  surpluses  until  the 
market  price  reaches  80  poiTont  of 
parity,  thereby  preventing  CCC  from  de- 
pressing the  price  to  the  detiimeiu  of 
the  farmers. 

In  the  Hoeven  substitute  there  is  a 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  1961- 
62  feed  grain  program.  This  gives  an 
opportunity  for  all  farmers  to  receive  a 
payment  in  kind  in  place  of  price  sup- 
ports, amounting  to  15  cents  per  bu-shel. 
A  farmer  who  feeds  his  grain  to  his  live- 
stock, if  he  complies,  has  to  seal  his  grain 
under  the  present  feed  grain  law.  and 
then  buy  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
storage  at  market  price.  This  means  a 
transfer  of  grain  since  a  farmer  receives 
$1.20  for  putting  his  grain  in  CCC  stor- 
age and  has  been  able  to  buy  corn  for 
less  than  $1.  This  would  eliminate  that 
and  would  enable  all  farmers,  whether 
they  are  cash  grain  farmers  or  feeding 
their  own  livestock  to  be  able  to  t;et  the 
benefit  of  the  program  if  they  comply. 
There  will  be  no  price  supports,  no  diver- 
sion payments  for  anybody  who  does  not 
comply  with  the  prouram.  It  would  give 
a  benefit  to  those  who  do  comply,  and 
there  will  be  no  benefits  to  those  who 
do  not  comply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  :s  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI. 
^  The  substitute  was  rejected 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dominick  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  McSween:  Page  47,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"Corporation",  strike  out  "may  sell"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  end  of  line  6 
and  insert:  "may  not  sell  from  its  stocks 
during  such  marketing  year  any  feed  grains 
except  as  specifically  authorized  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  or  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  or  as  authorized  by  current 
mutual  security  programs,  by  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  this  section,  or  by  section  416  hereof, 
or  for  disaster  relief." 

Page  81,  line  18.  after  the  wurd  ■Corpora- 
tion", strike  out  "may  sell  '  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  end  of  line  21  and  in- 
sert: "may  not  sell  from  its  stocks  during 
such  marketing  year  any  wheat  except  as 
specifically  authorized  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Ac*:,  or  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  or  as  authorized  by  current  mutual 
security  programs,  by  the  fifth  sentence  of 
this  section,  or  by  section  416  hereof,  or  for 
disaster  relief," 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  listening  here  for  3  days  to 
the  Democrats  saying  that  this  is  not  a 


compulsory  program.  They  have  said 
that  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  vote 
on  this  have  a  choice  of  voting  it  up  or 
down.  But,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
not  a  free  choice  If  the  farmers  vote 
the  program  down,  they  are  then  faced 
with  no  supports,  but  with  a  Secretary 
who  can  come  in  and  dump  surplus  sup- 
plies on  the  market,  thus  ruining  the 
only  available  market.  What  I  have 
tiled  to  do  heie  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very 
simple.  The  amendment  would  simply 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if 
the  program  is  defeated  by  vote  of  the 
farmers,  from  dumpum  surplus  commod- 
ities on  tlie  free  market  in  competition 
with  the  farmers.  He  could  still  dispose 
of  the  surplus  through  Public  Law  480, 
through  disaster  relief,  the  .school  lunch 
program,  and  all  of  the  other  mecha- 
nisms. If  the  producers  vote  down  the 
program  proposed  under  this  bill,  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  they  would  then 
be  free  of  controls  and  free  of  the  exist- 
ing competition  from  the  Government 
itself.  It  .seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  the  results  we  have 
heard  noise  about  but  seen  no  action 
on.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  free  mar- 
ket, you  have  to  restrict  your  Secretary 
from  artificially  affecting  that  market  by 
the  action  he  takes  in  connection  with 
surplus  commodities.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  the  farmer  a  real  voting  choice  of 
strict  production  and  acreage  controls 
with  supports  on  the  one  hand,  or  free- 
dom from  Government  controls  with  no 
supports  on  the  other,  the  Secretary 
must  be  restrained  from  artificially  de- 
pre.s.jing  the  market  by  threatening  to 
dump  surplus  on  the  market.  Let  us  give 
our  farmers  a  real  choice  instead  of  a 
ciioice  between  shotguns  and  slow  stran- 
gulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick). 

The  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McSween  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  McSween  i 
there  were — ayes  132,  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poace]  is  recognized. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Hoeven  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  use  this  mo- 
ment to  present  two  witnesses,  one  of 
whom  is  Carl  Byoir  Associates  of  New 
York  City  I  hold  here  a  letter  dated 
June  6,  1962,  addressed  "For  Cargill, 
Inc.,"  in  which  it  .says  that  on  behalf  of 
Cargill,  Inc  ,  one  of  the  many  organiza- 
tions whom  it  represents,  they  submit 
this  proposition  which  they  say  will  be 
offered ; 

It  is  understood  that  Congressman  QriE. 
of  Minnesota,  and  probably  others  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  will  introduce 
legislation  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "lines"  seem  to  be 
exactly  that  of  the  Hoeven  substitute.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  Hoeven  sub- 
stitute must  be  the  proposition  that  is 
proposed  by  these  advertising  associates 
of  New  York  in  behalf  of  Cargill,  Inc. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  one  fur- 
ther witness,  one  who  has  been  a  hostile 
v.iiness  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
V iiom  I  have  often  differed.  I  am  happy 
to  find  the  Farm  Bureau  is,  at  this  time, 
in  full  accord  with  my  views  and  in  op- 
I)osition  to  the  Hoeven  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Breeding!  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  BFiEEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Breeding:  On 
pi^e  36.  line  22.  after  "farm"  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Proiidcd.  That  this  re- 
quiremt-nt  to  devote  .«uch  acreage  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  use  which  would  otherwl.se  be  permitted 
luider  this  title  of  any  acreage  allotment  In 
effect  for  any  commodity  on  the  farm". 

On  page  61,  line  14  after  farm"  in.sert  a 
colon  and  the  following:  'Provided.  That  this 
requirement  to  devote  such  acreage  to  soil- 
conserving  u.«=es  shall  not  operate  to  ;;re- 
vent  the  use  which  would  otherwise  be 
permitted  under  this  title  of  any  acreage 
allotment  in  effect  for  any  commodity  on 
the  farm". 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr  Chairman,  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  present  act  today 
that  does  cause  considerable  agitation  at 
the  ASC  committee  offices  at  home.  I 
would  like  to  give  the  Members  this  ex- 
ample and  show  them  why  this  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

The  proposed  wheat  and  feed  grains 
program  would  provide  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  two  crops,  and  would  re- 
quire that  farmers  divert  a  certain  acre- 
age to  other  specified  and  limited  uses 
The  bill  would  also  require  farmers  to 
maintain  in  addition  to  the  diverted 
acreage,  the  acreage  in  conserving  crops 
or  practices — grass,  legumes,  summer 
fallow — which  they  had  in  the  base 
period. 

A  similar  requirement  is  included  in 
the  temporary  programs  for  feed  grains 
and  wheat  which  are  now  in  effect  and 
has  led  to  some  difficulty  of  administra- 
tion. Consider  a  wheat  farmer  with  300 
acres  of  cropland — including  a  200-acre 
allotment  in  1959  and  1960  and  100  acres 
of  summer  fallow.  This  farmer  decided, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  underplant  his 
acreage  allotment  in  those  years  and  to 
summer  fallow  a  larger  acreage  than  had 
been  his  practice.  He  planted  150  acres 
of  wheat — 50  acres  below  his  allotment — 
and  had  150  acres  of  summer  fallow. 
This  larger  summer  fallow  acreage  be- 
came a  part  of  the  farmers'  conserving 
acreage  requirement  under  the  1962 
wheat  program. 

Under  the  1962  program,  he  had  an 
acreage  allotment  of  180  acres — a  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent — and  was  required  to 
divert  20  acres  to  conserving  uses.  Since 
he  had  150  acres  in  conserving  uses  in 
1959  and  1960,  as  described  above,  he 
appears  to  be  required  to  maintain  that 
acreage  also. 

But  when  you  add  together  his  180 
acres  of  wheat  allotment  for  1962,  his 
20-acre  diversion  requirement  and  the 
150-acre  conserving  requirement,  it 
totals  350  acres.  This  is  50  acres  more 
than  the  farmer  has. 

The  logical  way  to  .solve  this  problem 
is  to  adjust  the  farmers'  conserving  re- 


quirement b£w;k  to  normal,  so  that  he  is 
not  required  to  plow  up  part  of  his  wheat 
allotment,  in  order  to  have  enough  acre- 
age to  meet  the  "conserving"  require- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  attention  to  wheat,  bread,  and 
flour  prices. 

A  question  was  raised  in  the  debate 
on  H.R.  11222  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
concerning  the  price  of  wheat  in  1963 
under  the  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram and  the  relationship  of  the  price 
of  wheat  to  the  price  of  flour  and  bread. 
The  argument  was  made  that  the  bill 
puts  a  bread  tax  on  consumers  and  that 
it  would  cost  American  consumers  an 
additional  S164  million  each  year  com- 
pared with  the  present  system. 

These  statements  are  not  true.  They 
are  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  wheat  bill.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  millers  and  bakers  of  this 
country.  Through  their  responsible  or- 
ganizations they  have  stated  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  concern  that  the  price 
of  flour  or  bread  would  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cate program. 

I  quote  from  the  Southwestern  Miller 
of  April  17: 

The  concern  of  the  baking  industry  over 
the  Imposition  of  a  bread  tax  through  the 
certificate  plan  for  wheat  has  been  dispelled 
by  action  in  both  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  through  assurances  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man, it  is  indicated  In  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  .American  Bakers  Association. 

The  SecrctaiT  of  Agriculture  has  also 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  restating  his  as- 
surance that  the  price  support  level  for 
wheat,  including  the  marketing  certifi- 
cates in  1963,  would  be  at  about  the 
same  level  as  for  1962 — $2  per  bushel. 

Members  of  Congress  ought  to  be 
aware  also  of  the  very  distant  relation- 
ship of  the  price  of  bread  to  the  price 
of  wheat.  From  1947  to  1959  the  retail 
price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  rose 
from  12,5  cents  to  about  20  cents.  In 
that  time  the  farm  value  of  wheat  in 
that  loaf  of  bread  declined  from  3  cents 
to  2.3  cents. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
proposed  wheat  program  would  add  1 
cent  to  the  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread.  The  facts  are  that  the  farm  price 
of  wheat  would  have  to  be  increased  by 
approximately  one-third  before  a  cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread  could  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  higher  wheat 
prices. 

Since  no  increase  in  wheat  prices  is 
indicated  next  year,  claims  that  bread 
prices  will  be  raised  by  this  farm  bill  are 
in  error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  follows: 

Department  or  Agriculture, 

OfTiCE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  June  20,   1962. 
Hon    J    FYoYD  Breeding, 
House  of  Repreitentatwes. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Breeding:  An  Improved  wheat 
program  Is  a  key  feature  of  the  pending  farm 
bill.  You  and  your  subcommittee  have 
amended  and  approved  the  original  bill  to 


make  it  more  accept.able  to  farmers  and  the 
grain  Industry  and  more  attractive  to  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers. 

Objections  to  the  wheat  program  have 
been  minor  One  misunderstanding  remains, 
however,  and  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 

This  wheat  program  would  not  increpse 
flour  and  bread  prices.  The  range  of  price 
supports  for  wheat  would  not  be  changed  by 
the  bill,  but  would  remain  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  I  have  assured  the  Con- 
gre.ss  :n  public  hearings  that  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  certificate  wheat  in  1963  would 
be  near  $2  per  bushel — the  1962  support 
orice.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  construed  as  leading  to 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  or  flour 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L    Freeman, 

Secretary 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Breeding  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings]  . 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Jennings:  On 

page  38.  line  19.  strike  out  subsection  (f )  and 
in.>;ert: 

"if)  During  the  crop  years  1963,  1964.  and 
1965,  the  diverted  acreage  may  be  grazed  at 
the  producer's  option,  but  no  payment  shall 
be  made  for  acreage  which  is  grazed." 

On  page  35,  line  5,  strike  out  paragraph 
(3)  and  insert: 

"(3)  Beginning  with  the  crop  year  1966. 
the  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  permit  the  diverted  acre- 
ape  to  be  grazed  In  order  to  allevir-vte  hard- 
ship arising  from  drought,  floods,  or  other 
emergency  condition." 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  amendment  says,  it  would  permit  at 
the  option  of  the  producer,  grazing  the 
acreage  that  he  takes  out  of  production 
in  lieu  of  payments.  It  is  merely  an  op- 
tion for  the  years  in  which  he  is  going  to 
receive  payments.  Under  the  revision 
now  he  will  receive  payments  based  upon 
50  percent  for  the  years  1963,  1964,  and 
1965.  This  gives  him  the  option  of  graz- 
ing those  acres  in  lieu  of  pay-ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  provides  more  freedom.  I 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl)  there 
were — ayes    126,    noes    109. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  for  de- 
bate on  title  IV  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Nelsen  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  H.R.  11222  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  tlie 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
been  waiting  patiently  for  2  days,  for 
an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
or  two  to  a  farm  bill.  Farming  happens 
to  be  my  business.  Yet  I  am  being  de- 
nied a  reasonable  opportunity  because 
of  action  clos;ng  debate  on  title  IV.    Tnis 
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denies  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  amendments  that  I  think 
would  help  a  bill  and  a  law  with  which 
I  have  to  live.  It  is  easy  to  legislate  for 
farmers  in  Brooklyn.  My  neighbors  with 
me  live  with  these  bills  that  we  pass  in 
this  Congress.  It  is  our  bread  and  but- 
ter, living  on  the  farm.  Now  we  are 
being  gagged,  giving  us  little  time  to 
properly  consider  these  amendments. 
We  have  listened  to  amendments  for  2 
days  from  a  committee  that  has  been 
sitting  for  months.  These  amendments 
are  being  offered  and  we  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  properly  consider  them 
with  all  the  facts  before  us.  I  protest 
this  type  of  legislating. 

I  have  been  in  legislative  work  since 
1935  and  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a 
performance  or  better  stated,  a  circus, 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  on  this  floor 
on  important  legislation  for  the  farmers 
of  America.  The  Midwest  will  suffer 
because  of  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Chairman, 

1  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

I  have  two  amendments  at  the  desk. 
One  of  the  amendments  I  think  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  amendment  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I 
think  he  indicated  that  he  wants  to  use 
a  5-year  history  instead  of  a  2-year 
history  to  determine  the  acreage  allot- 
ments. That  will  not  work,  because 
during  1  or  2  of  those  years  they  did 
not  have  sufficient  records. 

I  have  an  amendment  on  that  subject 
which  I  think  is  meritorious.  It  would 
use,  in  addition  to  the  2-year  history. 
other  factors  that  were  used  in  1957  and 
1958  in  the  acreage  reserve  program.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  other  pro- 
grams such  as  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams, to  use  a  2-year  history  as  prac- 
tically the  only  criteria  for  determining 
these  allotments.  It  would  permanently 
write  into  the  law  something  that  is 
basically  unfair. 

The  other  amendment  is  to  provide 
that  during  the  first  year,  it  would  be  a 
voluntary  program.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  in  the  next  60  days  to  find  out 
what  is  in  this  bill,  to  interpret  it.  ex- 
plain it  to  the  farmers,  set  allotments, 
determine  who  is  exempt  and  who  is 
eligible  to  vote,  and  then  have  a  proper 
election.  Feed  grain  fanners  are  en- 
titled to  a  year  to  find  out  how  this  bill 
would  work  and  especially  what  has  been 
done  under  the  silage  amendment,  which 
will  open  the  floodgates  and  surely  re- 
sult in  unfair  reduction  of  allotments  by 
other  farmers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  if 
he  was  ever  denied  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  in  the  committee  room  or 
to  come  there  and  offer  amendments  for 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  have  been  sitting  here 

2  days  to  urge  consideration  of  my 
amendment.  The  doors  were  closed  for 
proper  discussion  of  these  amendments. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  When  the  gentleman 
got  his  5  minutes,  instead  of  talking 
about  his  amendment,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  he  started  a  tirade 
against  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  been  courteous 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  properly  yieldmg 
to  committee  members,  but  many  Mem- 
bers not  on  Agriculture,  have  not  had 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments for  consideration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  urge  that  you 
listen  to  these  two  amendments  I  will 
offer.  I  am  sure  they  would  help  the 
bill  and  are  meritorious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered   by  Mr.   Str.\tton 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
amendment  the  gentleman  is  offering  is 
to  title  IV.  and  under  the  gag  rule  im- 
posed on  this  House  time  has  expired 
and  the  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  has  not  been  re- 
ported, the  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  it  contains. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chanman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Are  all  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  to  be  read  and  acted 
upon  that  deal  with  title  IV? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  if  the  Mem- 
bers who  sent  the  amendments  to  the 
desk  rise  in  their  places  and  request  that 
the  amendments  be  considered. 

Mr.  MAHON.  How  can  gentlemen  get 
recognition  in  order  to  do  that?  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  four  or  five 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
recognized  three  or  four  times,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  rise  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes.  Then  he  will  be 
recognized. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Str.mton:  On 
page  88.  line  3,  after  "this  sectii^n"  In'^ert  a 
new  section  to  be  numbered  "Sec  438."  to 
rend  as  follows: 

Sec.  438.  Section  8c  1 5 )  of  The  Acrrlcultur- 
al  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  By  redesignating  paragraphs  (D), 
(E),  (F),  and  (Gi  of  section  8ci5(  as  (E). 
(P).  (G),  and  (H),  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (C)  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  (D)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  han- 
dlers (not  otherwise  subject  to  the  pricing 
provisions  of  the  order)  in  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  min- 
imum prices  based  on  use  classification 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A»  of 
this  subsection  and  the  price  of  milk  in  the 


lowest  use  classification,  for  any  milk  or 
milk  prtxlucts  sold  by  such  handlers  In  the 
area  subject  to  the  order.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  to  the  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (C)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  payments 
shall  not  be  required  If  a  handler  chooses. 
If  so  eligible,  to  comply  with  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  order.  No  payments  shall  be 
required  hereunder  If  any  provision  of  the 
order  is  based  on  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(B)   (ii  of  this  subsection.' 

"(2)  Section  8c(5)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  thereof  the 
following:  ':  Provided,  houever.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  makiiig  of  payments  under  para- 
graph  (D)    of  this  subsection'. 

"(3)  Section  B(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  "(20)  All  provlsloiiS  of  orders  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  re- 
lating to  payments  such  as  are  provided  In 
paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (5),  are  hereby 
validated,  and  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect.'  " 

Mr.  STRATTON  'interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment*.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
th?  further  reading;  of  the  amendment 
be  dispen.sed  with. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.<;ouri.     I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
{he  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  dairy  amendment  which  I  said 
yesterday  I  would  offer  to  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  New  York -New  Jersey 
milk  marketing  order  No.  2,  protect  the 
income  of  our  dairy  farmers,  and  assure 
the  ."Statutory  basis  of  the  so-called  com- 
pen>atory  payments  feature  of  the 
order  thrown  out  the  other  day  by  the 
Supremo  Court. 

Le'c  us  make  no  mistake  about  this. 
If  you  want  to  help  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  and  not  just  talk  about  it, 
here  is  your  chance  to  do  it.  We  can 
only  correct  the  Supreme  Court's  action 
by  legislative  action,  and  we  all  know 
that  unle.ss  such  legislation  is  adopted 
now  as  a  part  of  the  pending  farm  bill, 
there  will  be  virtually  no  chance  of  the 
adoption  of  any  separate  legislation  on 
this  urgent  matter  during  the  balance  of 
this  session,  and  before  the  problem  fac- 
ing our  New  York  State  dairy  farmers 
becomes  urc;ent.  If  we  hope  to  rely 
merely  on  administrative  action  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  then  we  will  find  that 
this  admin'strative  relief  will  come  tcj 
slowly,  and  will  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  New  York  State  dairy 
farmers. 

This  fact  i.s  demon.^trated.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  the  following  letter  received  by 
the  cha-rman  of  the  committee  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  point: 

Dep.ARTMENT  of  ACRICXTLTURr, 

Washington.  DC.  June  21.  19C2. 
Hon.  Harold  D  Cooley. 
Hou^c  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooi.ey:  This  i.s  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  farm  bill  proposed  by  Congress- 
man S.AMUEL  STRATTON  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
with  re.?pect  to  compensatory  payment  pro- 
visions in  milk  marketing  orders. 
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The  compensatory  payment  provisions  In 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  order  were 
Invalidated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Its 
def-ision  on  the  Lehlph  Valley  case  June  4, 
1962  This  decision,  although  related  to  the 
provisions  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk 
order.  Is  of  such  a  na  ;ure  as  to  have  an  Im- 
pact on  the  com  pens  itory  payment  regula- 
ti'^ns  In  other  markets 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fully  sup- 
jjort.s  the  objective  cf  maintaining  orderly 
m.'irketlng  conditions  In  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  market  and  In  other  markets  and  Is 
deeply  concerned  wltn  the  effect  which  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  may  have  upKsn 
these  markets.  The  problems  ral.sed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decls  on  have  not  yet  been 
fully  evaluated.  The  case  will  be  remanded 
to  the  district  court  for  final  diR|K>sltlon. 
The  full  evaluation  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stlce  iind  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  reason  of  the  comijlex  nature 
of  the  decision  and  the  complexities  of  milk 
marketing  has  not  been  completed  and  may 
necessarily  be  affected  by  such  final  acMon 
as  the  district  court  t^kep 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
industry  leaders  In  t:ie  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey area  to  advise  with  the  Department  as  to 
the  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  orderly  marketing  of  milk  in  that 
area.  It  Is  necessary  in  this  connection  to 
consider  the  nature  ind  scoi)e  of  adminis- 
trative action  which  n.ny  be  taken  within  the 
framework  of  the  statutory  authority  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci-'^ion.  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  leglsl  ittve  action  which  may 
be  necessary. 

We  understand  tha:  proposals  for  admin- 
istrative action  have  been  prepared  for  si:b- 
mlsslon  to  the  Depa-tment  by  substantial 
producer  groups  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  market.  An  analysis  of  the  possi- 
bility for  administrative  action  contained  In 
such  proposals  will  hive  to  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  In  the 
meantime  the  Department  will  take  such 
administrative  action  to  avoid  disruption  of 
marketing  as  is  detemlned  to  be  feasible. 

Moreover,  there  Is  serious  division  within 
the  dairy  industry  over  this  Issue.  We  ex- 
pect that  the  conflict  between  the  contesting 
dairy  Interests  Involvi^d  In  the  Lehigh  Valley 
case  would  extend  throughout  the  dairy  in- 
dustry generally  In  reaction  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  feels 
that  legislative  actio  a  would  be  premature 
at  this  time. 

The  Department,  in  addition  to  being 
deeply  concerned  about  this  matter.  Is  also 
deeply  concerned  abcut  other  aspects  of  the 
dairy  problem.  We  believe  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  action  by  Congress  to  restore 
milk  prices  and  dairy  farm  Income  to  a  more 
adequate  level  and  to  deal  with  the  In- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  surplus  milk 
supplies  which  Is  rapidly  approaching 
emergency  proportions.  Therefore.  In  view 
of  the  need  for  mon;  adequate  appraisal  of 
the  effect  of  the  Sjpreme  Court  decision 
In  the  Lehigh  Valley  case  and  In  view  of  the 
urgent  need  of  legislative  action  on  the  over- 
all dairy  problem,  I  strongly  urge  that  Mr. 
STRATTON 's  proposed  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  Is  withdrawn  at  this  time  and 
that  It  be  conslderec.  along  with  other  pro- 
posals for  Improving  the  dairy  program  at 
hearings  of  your  committee  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity.  The  Department  urges 
and  win  strongly  support  prompt  action 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress  on 
these  pressing  problems  in  the  dairy  Industry. 
Ormlle  L    Freeman. 

Secretary. 

I  am  glad  to  see.  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
as  a  result  of  my  amendment  and  my 


eCforts  to  get  legislative  relief  for  our 
New  York  dairy  farmers,  the  Secretary 
is  now  prepared  to  pledge  that  "in  the 
meantime  the  Department  will  take 
such  administrative  action  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  marketing  as  is  determined 
to  be  feasible." 

What  this  means  is  that  we  may  get 
some  help  to  stave  off  some  of  the  more 
serious  results  of  the  Supreme  Coiiil  ac- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  have  helped  to 
bring  that  about.  But  you  can  see  from 
a  careful  reading  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
that  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  after  a 
hearing,  and  after  further  action  in  the 
district  court — that  any  adequate  action 
will  be  taken.  I  am  also  concerned  by 
the  Secretary's  reference  to  "serious  di- 
vision within  the  dairy  industry  over 
this  i.ssue."  The  only  "serious  division" 
that  can  exist  within  the  dairy  industry 
on  this  issue  cannot  lie  within  New 
York  State,  because  all  of  the  four  major 
dairy  cooperatives  in  the  State  have  ap- 
pealed to  Washington  for  prompt  and 
speedy  relief  from  the  economic  threat 
posed  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
The  only  opposition  to  the  kind  of  re- 
lief which  my  amendment  offers  comes 
from  those  outside  New  York  State  who 
now  view  this  Court  decision  as  a  fresh 
opportunity  on  their  part  to  move  into 
the  New  York  milk  market,  just  as  they 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  connection 
with  their  efforts  to  enact  the  national 
milk  .sanitation  bill  into  law — unsuc- 
cessfully, I  am  happy  to  report,  as  the 
result  of  my  action  in  helping  to  kill  this 
unde.sirable  bill  in  committee  last  year. 

These  midwestern  milk  producers,  of 
course,  do  oppose  my  efforts  to  restore 
the  compensatory  payment  procedure. 
They  hope  the  whole  New  York  order 
willbreak  down  in  the  wake  of  the  court 
decision,  and  then  they  can  begin  to 
flood  our  markets  with  their  tired  mid- 
western  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture intends  not  to  take  any  correc- 
tive administrative  action  on  this  matter 
that  will  not  be  opposed  by  these  mid- 
western  interests,  then  it  is  even  more 
clear  that  any  real  relief  for  our  New- 
York  State  dairy  farmers  must  come  by 
legislation,  and  it  must  come  as  a  part 
of  the  bill  before  us  today,  not  2  weeks 
or  2  months  from  now. 

May  I  add,  too.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  in 
.spit*  of  Secretary  Freeman's  suggestion. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
withdrawing  my  amendment.  It  is  our 
job  as  Members  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine what  legislation  to  offer  and  sup- 
port. I  intend  to  continue  to  exercise 
those  duties  in  my  own  case  in  line  with 
my  own  conscience  and  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  upstate  New  York, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  when  I 
first  advised  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  my  intention  to  introduce  this 
amendment,  I  commented  on  the  fact 
that  I  was  surprised  not  to  ha"e  heard 
favorably  on  my  amendment  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  I  advised  the 
Committee  that  I  had  wired  him  to 
challenge  him  to  reply  to  me  here  by 
noon  today  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
support  my  amendment  to  help  our  New 


York  dairy  farmers  and  would  also  enlist 
for  my  amendment  the  support  of  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  fiom 
New  York. 

I  can  now  advise  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Albany  in  response  to  my 
wire.  It  did  not  come  from  Mr,  Rocke- 
feller, but  rather  from  Mr.  Don  J. 
Wickham.  the  New  York  State  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture.  I  include  Com- 
missioner Wickham's  wire  at  this  point: 

Albany    NY     June  21.   1962. 
Hon    Samt-ei    S    Stratton 
Member  o/  Coiigres.s. 

HowiC  ur  Reprc  prifafnv^  Office  Building, 
Wash  mgton.  DC. 

Your  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
serious  situation  faced  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  dairy  farmers  because  of  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  relating  to 
compensatory  p.jyments  is  a  disservice  to  the 
farmers  of  this  region.  I  am  sure  that  the 
dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  Industry  of  New 
York  Stat«  know  of  Governor  Rockefellers 
efforts  to  have  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary Freeman  take  prompt  action  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  the  orderly  marketing  of 
milk  m  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  telegram  to  the 
President  of  June  12  strongly  urged  him  to 
take  administrative  or  legislative  steps  to 
counteract  the  damage  that  can  result  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Subsequently, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  named  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  situation,  which  I  am 
Informed,  will  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  him  next  Tuesday.  Your  telegram 
clearly  reveals  that  you  are  either  unaware 
of,  or  you  have  chosen  to  Ignore,  the  facts 
that  the  immediacy  of  the  problem  requires 
prompt  administrative  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  am  confident 
that  this  approach,  which  has  the  support 
of  Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  is  sounder  than  a  hastily 
conceived  amendment  tacked  on  a  farm  bill 
opposed  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  New 
York  farmers  Most  dairymen  are  unfamiliar 
with  your  projxised  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill  and  would  have  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  It.  The  Secretary's  committee  de- 
serves the  right  to  have  Its  recommendations 
received  and  acted  upon. 

Don  J.  Wickham. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  message  from  the 
Rockefeller  administration  is  so  much 
political  doubletalk. 

If  the  Governor  really  wants  some 
legislative  relief  for  our  New  York  State 
farmers,  as  the  commissioners  tele- 
gram .says,  then  there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  leuislative  relief  except  through 
Congress,  I  would  remind  him  that 
neither  Secretary  Freeman  nor  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  can  provide  legislative 
relief.  Congress  -'lone  has  the  power  to 
legislate.  And,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  practical  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  either  we  in  Congress  take  this 
corrective  legislative  action  today  as  a 
part  of  this  farm  bill,  or  else  we  get  no 
legislative  action. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor 
wants  only  administrative  action,  then, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  discuss- 
ing the  Secretary's  letter,  administra- 
tive action  will  come  too  late,  and  in 
any  event  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  our  New  York 
State  farmers. 

Commissioner  Wickham  says  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New  York  do  not  know  how 
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they  feel  about  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  of  course 
ridiculous,  since  my  amendment  would 
simply  restore  the  status  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  milk  maiketing  order 
No.  2  to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  4 — which 
is  obviously  what  all  New  York  farmers 
want,  since  the  Court's  action  has 
deeply  upset  all  of  them. 

The  only  opposition  to  the  Stratton 
amendment  comes,  as  I  have  indicated, 
from  those  producers  outside  the  New 
York  area,  especially  those  in  the  Mid- 
west, who  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
disrupt  our  stable  milk  market  order 
area  and  flood  it  with  their  tired  mid- 
western  milk. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  to  find  from 
the  commissioner's  telegram  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  Republican  State 
agriculture  department  are  now  siding 
with  these  midwestern  dairy  interests 
against  the  Stratton  amendment  and 
the  protection  it  affords  to  our  New  York 
State  farmers.  This  is  an  incredible 
situation,  that  the  Governor  of  a  State 
should  oppose  the  interests  of  his  own 
farmers  and  should  side  instead  with 
those  who  would  undermine  their  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  willing  to  sell  New  York  State 
dairy  farmers  down  the  river  because  he 
is  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  few 
midwestern  votes  in  his  current  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  amendment  does 
not  prevail  then  someone  else  will  have 
to  take  the  blame  for  any  chaos  that 
ensues  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
order.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  best  to  help.  I  urge  the 
support  of  all  my  colleagues  in  restoring 
the  welfare  of  our  dairy  farmers  in  the 
Empire  State  of  New  York. 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  puts  the  House  into  a  com- 
pletely new  and  unexplored  area.  The 
amendment  is  a  very  long  and  complex 
one  which  requires  the  most  careful 
study  and  scrutiny  before  being  adopted. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op 
against  the  United  States  interpreted  a 
provision  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  which  was  added 
by  our  late  colleague,  August  Andersen, 
of  Minnesota,  many  years  ago.  That 
opinion  was  rendered  only  a  few  days 
ago.     It5  impact  is  still  unknown. 

The  Court  did,  however,  leave  the  door 
open  to  further  administrative  changes 
which  might  hold  some  promise  for  the 
advocate  of  this  amendment. 

Whatever  its  merits  may  be,  I  feel  that 
our  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  of 
our  committee  should  certainly  have  the 
opporl'onity  to  hold  complete  and  thor- 
ough hearings  on  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  bill,  and  I  will  certainly  en- 
courage such  hearings.     It  should  not. 


however,  be  included  in  the  bill  at  this 
time.  In  order  that  the  Members  might 
know  what  th«  case  involves.  I  submit 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  for  your 
consideration : 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — No  79, 
October  term,  1961) 

Lehigh   Valley   Cooperative   Farmers.   Inc  , 
ET  AL.,  Petitioners,  v.  United  States  et  al. 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 

Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit ) 

(June  4,  1962) 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Petitioners,  operating  milk  processing 
plants  in  Pennsylvania,  challenge  the  valid- 
ity of  certain  "compensatory  payment"  pro- 
visions included  in  milk  marketing  orders 
affecting  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area, 
which  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  authority  granted  him 
by  section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  7  U  S  C  .  section  608c 
That  section  permits  the  Secretary  to  issue 
regional  regulations  governing,  in  various 
enumerated  respects,  the  marketing  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities,  among  which 
is  milk.  This  provision  In  question  requires 
those  who  buy  milk  elsewhere  and  bring  it 
into  the  region  for  sale  a."?  fluid  milk  to  pay 
to  the  farmers  who  supply  the  region  a  fixed 
amount  as  a  "compensatory  payment."  Tills 
amount  is  measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minimum  price  tei  by  the  Market 
Administrator  for  fluid  milk  and  the  mini- 
mum piice  for  surplus  milk  Tlie  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit, 
287  F.  2d  726,  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
'"compensatory  payment"  provision  here  un- 
der attack.'  conflicted  with  an  earlier  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  Kass  v.  Brannan,  196  F.  2d 
791.  To  resolve  this  conflict  we  granted 
certiorari.     366  U.S.  957. 

I.  the  general  scheme  of  milk  regulation 
The  order  around  which  the  present  con- 
troversy centers,  now  titled  Mi'.k  Marketing 
Order  No.  2  7  CFR  sections  1002.1  et  seq.,- 
though  somewhat  more  complex  than  others, 
is  in  its  gei^eral  outline  representative  of  the 
pattern  of  regul;ition  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  promotion  of  orderly  market- 
ing conditions  in  the  milk  industry  and  the 
preservation  of  minimum  prices  for  farmers. 


'  The  petitioners  instituted  this  action 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  compensiitory 
payment  provision  by  filing  administrative 
petitions  with  the  Sjcretary  of  Agriculture 
pursunnt  to  sec.  8c(15)fA)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Atrreement  Act  of  1937.  7 
use,  sec  608cil5)fAi.  The  hearing  ex- 
aminer sustained  the  petitioners'  c(jntentions 
on  the  authority  of  /fas'?  v.  Brannan,  196  F. 
2d  791.  but  the  judicial  officer,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dis- 
missed the  petitions. 

Petitioners  then  sought  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary's ruling  in  the  district  court  under 
sec.  8c(15)  (B)  of  the  act.  The  review  pro- 
ceedings were  consolidated  with  enforcement 
actions  brought  by  the  Government  pursuant 
to  sec.  8a (6)  of  the  act.  The  district  court, 
relying  on  Kass  v.  Brannan,  supra,  held  that 
the  payment  provision  was  invalid  183  F. 
Supp.  80.  It  was  this  decision  that  was  re- 
versed by  the  court  of  appeals.    287  F   2d  726. 

'A  general  reorganization  of  ch  IX 
of  title  7  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
during  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  redeslg- 
nation  of  most  of  the  milk  marketing  or- 
ders. The  New  York-New  Jersey  order  had 
previously  been  designated  as  "Milk  Market- 
ing Order  No.  27'  and  had  been  found  at  7 
CFR,  sec.  927.  The  section  references  and 
the  contents  of  the  regulations  as  quoted 
throughout  this  opinion  are  as  they  were 
in  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1962. 


Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  by  sec- 
tion 8c(5)  (A),'  the  order  classlfles  milk  Uiat 
is  sold  within  the  New  York-New  Jersey  mar- 
keting area  "in  accordance  with  the  form 
in  whlcli  or  the  purpose  for  which  It  is 
used  ■  Milk  that  contains  3  to  5  percent 
bulterfat — the  usual  proportion  in  ordinary 
liquid  milk— and  is  sold  for  fluid  consump- 
tion is  assigned  io  class  I.  Milk  that  is  used 
for  cream  ( sweet  and  sour),  half  and  half 
or  milk  drinks  containing  less  than  3  per- 
cent or  more  than  5  percent  butterfat  is 
classified  in  class  II.  The  remainder — milk 
that  is  to  be  stored  for  a  substantial  period 
and  used  for  dairy  products  such  as  butter 
and  cheese— is  grouped  in  chxss  III  (7  CFR 
sec.  1002.37) . 

This  classification  reflects  the  relative 
prices  usually  commanded  by  the  different 
forms  of  milk.  Thus,  highest  prices  are  paid 
for  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption,  and  the 
lowest  fur  milk  which  is  to  be  processed  into 
butter  and  cheese.  Since  the  supply  of  milk 
is  always  greater  than  the  demands  of  the 
fluid-milk  market,  the  excess  must  be  chan- 
neled to  the  less  desirable,  lower  priced  out- 
lets It  is  in  order  to  avoid  destructive 
comf)etition  among  milk  producers  for  the 
premium  outlets  that  the  statute  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  devise  a  method  whereby 
uniform  prices  are  paid  by  milk  h.tndlers  to 
producers  for  all  n^alk  received,  regardless  ol 
the  form  in  which  it  leaves  the  plant  and 
its  ultimate  use  Adjustments  are  then 
made  among  the  handlers  so  that  each 
eventually  pays  out-of-pxket  an  amount 
equal  to  the  actual  utilization  value  ol  the 
milk  he  has  bought. 

Under  the  marketing  order  here  in  ques- 
tion It  Is  prim.irily  the  handlers  whOFC 
plants  are  located  within  the  marketing  area 
and  who  regularly  supply  that  area  with 
fluid  milk  who  are  regulated.  All  handlers 
who  receive  or  distribute  milk  within  the 
area  are  required  to  submit  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  Market  Administrator,  listlr.g 
the  quantity  of  milk  they  have  handled  and 
the  use  for  which  it  was  sold.  But  only  the 
handlers  operating  "pool  plants" — i.e.,  plants 
which  meet  certain  standards  set  out  In 
7  CFR  sections  1002  25-1002.29  *-  must  pay 
the  producers  from  whom  they  buy  the 
uniform  price  set  by  the  Administrator 
This  price  Is  calculated  each  month  an  the 
basis  of  the  reports  that  are  submitted 
After  determining  the  minimum  prices  for 
each  use  classification  pursuant  to  formulas 
set  out  in  7  CFR  sections  1002  40.  the  Ad- 
ministrator   computes   an    average   price    for 


^Sec.  8i',  5mAi    provides: 

"(5)  Milk  and  its  products,  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  orders. 

"In  the  case  of  milk  and  its  products,  or- 
ders issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  following  terms 
and  conditions,  and  (except  as  provided  in 
subsec.  (7)  of  this  section)   no  others: 

"(A)  Classifying  milk  in  accordance  with 
the  form  in  which  or  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used,  and  fixing,  or  providing  a  method 
for  fixing,  minimum  prices  for  each  such  use 
classification  which  all  handlers  shall  pay. 
and  the  time  wlicn  payments  shall  be  made, 
for  milk  purchased  from  producers  or  asso- 
ciations of  producers.  Such  prices  shall  be 
uniform  as  to  all  handlers,  subject  only  to 
adjustments  for  (1)  volume,  market,  and 
production  differentials  customarily  applied 
by  the  handlers  subject  to  such  order,  (2i 
the  grade  or  quality  of  the  milk  purchased, 
and  (3)  the  locations  at  which  delivery  of 
such  milk,  or  any  use  classification  tliereof 
Is  made  to  such  handlers." 

*  These  provisions  establish  certain  per- 
formance requirements  aimed  at  insuring 
that  the  plant  continues  to  provide  fluid 
milk  to  the  marketing  area  even  in  periods 
of  short  supply.  Thus,  it  is  primiirily  the 
handlers  whose  main  concern  is  the  market- 
ing area   who  qualify  for  the  "pool." 
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the  "pool  ■  milk  handed  during  that  month. 
This  figure  is  reached  by  flrst  multiplying 
the  "pool"  milk  dispcsed  of  in  each  class  by 
the  established  minimum  price  for  that 
class,  and  then  adding  the  prcxlucts  to  the 
"comiJensatory  payments  '  made  for  non- 
ptxA  milk.  After  ceri.uu  minor  adjustments 
are  made,  t'lis  sum  s  divided  by  the  total 
quantity  of  "pool"  n.ilk  sold  in  the  market 
during  the  month  The  quotient  is  a  "blend 
price  ■  With  some  adjustments  to  reflect 
transportation  expenses,  this  uniform  price 
must  be  paid  to  producers  by  all  handlers 
maintaining  "pool"  plants  (7  CFR  sec 
1002.C6). 

Adjustments  amon;  handlers  are  made  by 
way  of  a  "Producer  Settlement  Fund."  into 
which  each  handler  contributes  the  excess  rf 
his  "use  value"  '  over  the  uniform  price  paid 
by  him  to  his  producer.  Handlers  whose  "use 
value"  of  the  milk  tliey  purch.ise  is  less  than 
the  "blend  price"  they  are  required  to  pay 
may  withdraw  the  difference  from  the  fund. 
The  net  effect  is  tha-,  each  handler  pays  for 
his  milk  at  t!ie  price  he  w mid  h.ivc  paid 
had  it  been  earmarked  at  the  outset  for  the 
use  to  which  it  was  ultim.itely  put  But 
the  f.rmer  who  produces  the  milk  is  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  competition  for 
premium  outlets  since  he  is  automatically 
ttllcttcd  a  proportional  share  of  each  of  the 
d.fTcrcnt   "use"   markets. 

II      THE     COMPENSATORY     P.\Y.\1E.NT     PROVISION 

It  Will  thus  be  seen  th:it  this  system  of 
regulation  contemplates  economic  controls 
only  over  pool-handler  plants  since  only 
such  h.indlers  are  ren.uired  to  p:iy  the  'blend 
price"  to  their  producers  and  to  account  to 
the  Producer  Settlement  Fund.  If  limited 
to  the  provisions  recounted  above,  the  reg'a- 
latory  scheme  would  U'lt  affect  milk  brought 
into  the  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing 
area  by  handlers  who  are  primarily  engaged 
In  supplying  some  other  market  and  whose 
producers  are  not  located  within  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  Some  of  the  regional 
orders  now  In  effect  do  not  undertake  any 
economic  regulation  of  "outside"  or  "other 
source"  milk."  But  it  Is  quite  obvious  that 
under  cert.iin  circumstances  :omc  regula- 
tion of  such  milk  may  be  necessary  Accord- 
ingly, section  8c(7)(b)  of  the  act.  7  USC 
section  608c(7)  (D).  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  Include  In  his  regulating  orders  conditions 
that  are  Incidental  to  terms  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  statute,  and  that  are  "necessary 
to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
order." 

A  handler  who  brings  outside  milk  into  a 
marketintr  area  m^iy  disrupt  the  regulatory 
scheme  In  at  least  two  respects: 

1 1 )  Pool  handlers  In  the  marketing  area 
who  are  required  to  pay  the  minimum  class 
prices  for  their  milk  may  find  their  selling 
prices  undercut  by  those  of  nonpool  han- 
dlers dealing  in  outside  milk  purchased  at 
an  unregulated  price. 

1 2)  Producers  in  the  marketing  area, 
whose  blend  price  depends  on  how  much 
of  the  relatively  const  uit  fl\iid-milk  demand 
they  supply  in  a  given  month,  may  find  the 
outside  milk  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
premium  market,  tlius  displacing  the  pool 
milk  and  forcing  It  into  the  less  rewarding 
svirplus  uses,  with  the  ultimate  effect  of 
dinunlshmg  the  blend  price  payable  to  pro- 
ducers. 

In  an  effort  to  cope  with  these  disruptive 
economic  forces,  the  Secretary  devised  his 
"compens:itory  payment"  plan.  In  essence 
the  plan  imp'jses  special  moneUiry  exactions 


=•  "Use  value"  is  the  price  the  handler  would 
have  had  to  pay.  at  prevailing  minimum 
rates,  had  he  purchased  his  milk  at  a  price 
reflecting  Its  ultimate  disposition 

■^  See  7  CFR  sees.  1034  (Dayton-Sprlng- 
fleld)  1037  (north-central  Ohio).  1038 
(R',x;kford-Freeport).  1074  (southwest  Kan- 
sas ) . 
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on  handlers  Introducing  outside  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  Into  a  marketing  area  in 
months  when  there  Is  a  substantial  surpKis 
of  milk  on  the  market." 

Of  the  68  regional  milk  orders  which 
establish  marketwide  pools,'  64  contain 
compensaUjry  payment"  provisions  ol  one 
kind  or  another.  The  order  now  before  us 
is  typical  of  23  of  these  orders."  The  order 
provides  that  a  handler  who  brings  "outside" 
milk  Into  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
and  sells  It  for  fluid  use  must  pay  to  the 
pool's  ijroducers,  through  the  producer  set- 
tlement fund,  an  aniount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  minimum  prices  for  the 
highest  and  for  the  lowest  use  classifications 
prevailing  in  that  area.  In  other  words,  for 
each  hundredweight  of  nonpool  milk  sold  for 
cl.a.'-s  I  use  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  a  payment  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween class  I  and  class  III  prices  must  be 
made  by  the  teller  to  the  producer  settlcmem 
fund 

III      THE    PTRTOSE    AND    EFFECT    OF   THE 
COMPENSATORY    PAYMENT 

After  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  had  held  the  compensatory  payment 
requircinent  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Milk  M.irkctln;;  Order  (then  order  No  27) 
to  be  a  "penalty."  Ka^s  v  Brannan.  196  F.  2d 
791.  795.  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  rct.-.ined.  His  findings, 
which  appear  at  18  Fed  Reg.  8444-8454,  ex- 
plain this  requirement  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory means  of  impo;..n.g  "a  suitable  charge  on 
such  unpriced  milk  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  neutralize,  compensate  for  and  eliminate 
the  artificial  economic  advantage  lor  non- 
P'XjI  milk  which  necessarily  is  created  by  the 
classified  pricing  and  pooling  of  pool  milk 
under  tlie  order."  (Id  at  8448.)  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  an  a5,ses.=raei'.t  equal  to  the 
clacs  I  to  class  III  differential  would,  in  all 
but  rare  instances,  nullify  any  competitive 
advantage  that  nonpool  milk  could  have: 
only  if  the  sum  of  the  purchase  price  of  tlie 
o-,t..-;<io  milk  .Mul  the  c<.£t  of  its  transporta- 
tion to  market  were  less  than  the  class  III 
price  would  a  handler  find  it  profitable  to 
bring   such   milk   into   the   marketing   area. 


■  The  payment  provision  of  7  CFR  sec. 
1002.83  applies  only  in  those  montlis  when 
the  volume  ol  milk  sold  for  class  III  use  ex- 
ceeds 15  percent  of  the  total  pool  milk  re- 
ported in   the  marketing  area. 

•  The  act  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
either  marketwide  jxjols  or  individual  han- 
dler pools.  Since  tlie  latter  require  only  that 
each  handler  pay  uniform  prices  to  all  the 
producers  from  which  he  buys,  but  does  not 
impose  a  uniformity  requirement  among  the 
various  handlers,  there  Is  no  need  for  ad- 
justments amon:^  handlers.  Consequently. 
no  cuinpensatory  payment  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  orders  establishing  individual 
handler  pools.  See  7  CFR  sees.  1004  (Phila- 
delphia » ,  1005  (Trl-SUitei,  1010  (Wilming- 
Uju).  1039  (Milwaukee).  1041  (Toledo),  1044 
(Michigan  Upper  Peninsula),  1078  (north 
central  Iowa  i ,  1096  (northern  Louisiana  i . 
1097  (Memphis).  1102  (Fort  Smith),  1129 
(Austin-Waco).  1130  iC-rpus  Chrlstl),  1134 
(western  Colorado  . 

-Compare  7  CFR  sees.  1001.65  (Greater 
Boston),  1003.62  (Washington,  D.C  ) ,  1006.65 
(Springfield,  Mass,),  1007.65  (Worcester). 
1008.54  (Wheeling),  1009.54  (Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.),  1011.62  (Appalachian),  1014.46  (south- 
ea^stern  New  England),  1015.46  (Connecti- 
cut), 1016.62  (Upper  Chesapeake  Bay). 
1030  61  (Chicago),  1031.70(b)  (South  Bend- 
La  Porte-Elkhart),  1036.84(b)  (northeastern 
Ohio),  1048.54  (Greater  Youngstown-War- 
ren),  106154  (St.  Joseph),  1068.70(b)  (Mln- 
neapolis-St.  Paul),  1071.62(b)  (Neosho  Val- 
ley), 1072.55  (Sioux  Falls-Mltchein.  110«.55 
(Oklahoma).  1125.70  (Puget  Sound).  1126  70 
(d)  (north  Texas),  1133.70(b)  (Inland 
Empire) . 


But  It  must  be  obvious  that  this  payment 
is  wholly  or  partially  "comf>ensatory" — I.e., 
puts  pool  and  nonpool  milk  "on  substantially 
similar  competitive  positions  at  source" 
(Ibid  I — only  if  the  milk  has  been  purchased 
at  not  more  than  the  class  III  price.  If  the 
purchase  price  of  the  nonpool  milk  exceeds 
the  cliiss  III  pr.ce  within  the  area,  the  effect 
of  the  fixed  compensatory  payment  is  to 
make  it  economically  unfeasible  for  a  han- 
dler to  bring  such  milk  into  the  marketing 
area. 

The  Srrrc'  iry  of  Agriculture's  determina- 
tion that  the  cln.£s  I-class  III  differential  was 
the  most  suitable  compensatory  figure  retted 
upc  n  what  was.  in  effect,  an  irrebuttable 
presumption  that  the  nonpool  milk  was  pur- 
ciiased  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  "surplus"  (Class  III)  milk.  See  18 
Federal  Register,  at  8448.  That  presump- 
tion was  based  in  turn  on   the  suppoiition 


"  "As  stated  earlier  herein,  all  milk  which 
is  established  to  be  primarily  asscxilated  with 
the  New  York  milk  marketing  area  under 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  order  is 
included  in  the  New  York  pool.  Converse- 
ly, the  nonpool  milk  which  enters  the  mar- 
keting area  for  fluid  use  originates  from 
plants  which  are  not  sufficiently  associated 
with  the  New  York  market  to  have  their 
milk  in  the  pool.  Such  plants  have  their 
primary  Interests  in  other  fluid  markets  or 
specialized  manufacturing  uses  and  fre- 
quently ha\e  more  milk  than  Is  required 
for  these  primary  purposes.  It  is  this  sur- 
plus milk  at  r.onpool  plants  which  can  be 
dumped'  into  the  New  York  market  f t  r 
fluid  use.  provided  only  that  the  plant  and 
the  milk  has  marketing  area  health  ap- 
proval. Tlie  cperator  of  such  a  nonpool 
plant  has  a  choice  of  using  the  excess  milk 
for  surplus  uses  i ordinarily  In  the  manu- 
facture of  various  milk  products)  or  of 
sending  it  to  the  New  York  marketing  area 
for  fluid  uses  In  making  this  decision  he 
will  compare  the  respective  net  returns  to 
him  for  this  surplus  milk  and  will  naturally 
select  the  fluid  alternative,  for  It  will  yield 
the  greater  return.  In  the  absence  of  classi- 
fied pricing,  his  cost,  at  source,  for  the  ex- 
cess milk  remains  exactly  the  same  whether 
he  uses  It  for  surplus  disposition  or  for 
fluid  use  The  pool  plant  operator  on  the 
other  hand  has  no  such  advantage  for  he 
pays  a  higher  classified  price,  at  source,  if 
he  sells  the  milk  in  the  market  area  for 
fluid  use  (class  I-A  or  II)  than  If  he  dis- 
poses of  it  for  surplus  manufacturing  uses 
(class  III) . 

"If  this  artificial  advantage  In  favor  of 
surplus  nonpool  milk  at  the  plant  of  origin 
is  to  be  effectively  removed,  as  It  must  be. 
the  milk  must  be  treated  and  evaluated  for 
what  it  actually  Is.  namely  surplus  milk  in 
the  milkshed.  If  New  York  marketing  area 
disposition  were  not  available  for  this  sur- 
plus, the  nonpool  handler  could  derive  from 
it  only  its  surplus  value.  This  surplus 
value  is  true  value  or  'opportunity  cost'  and 
such  surplus  val\ie  should  be  used  as  the 
subtrahend  in  the  formula  for  compensa- 
tion payments  on  nonpool  milk  from  plants 
not  subject  to  a  Federal  order. 

"The  class  III  price  under  the  New  York 
order  is  the  class  price  which  is  payable,  at 
source,  for  pool  milk  under  the  New  York 
order  when  used  for  most  surplus  uses,  it 
is  expressly  designed  to  fix  a  proper  classi- 
fied value,  at  source,  for  surplus  milk  The 
class  III  price  closely  approximates  the 
amount  paid  in  the  Northeast  to  farmers 
not  under  the  New  York  order  for  so  much 
of  their  milk  as  Is  used  for  general  manu- 
facture 

"It  Is  therefore  a  dependable  indicator  of 
the  value  of  surplus  milk  at  source.  If  a 
nonpool  handler,  for  his  own  reasons, 
chooses  to  pay  more  than  Its  true  market 
value,  at  source,  for  surplus  milk  which  he 
sends  to  the  New  York  area,  the  pool  should 
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that  the  nonpool  milk  could  not  have  been 
worth  more  than  the  class  III  price  where 
purchased  since  It  could  not  be  shipped  else- 
where for  class  I  use.  But  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  it  is  only  if  the  milk  is  denied 
access  to  other  marketing  areas  or  if  a  pro- 
hibitive payment  is  assessed  on  its  use  else- 
where that  It  will  depreciate  in  value  to  class 
III  levels.  For  if  the  milk  can  be  freely 
shipped  elsewhere  for  fluid  use  or  if  it  is 
purchased  In  an  area  where  prices  paid  to 
producers  are  regulated,  it  will  command  a 
higher  price. 

Indeed,  the  facts  of  the  case  now  before 
us  demonstrate  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Secretary's  reasoning.  One  of  the  peti- 
tioners, Suncrest  Farms.  Inc.,  purchases  its 
milk  In  Pennsylvania  under  regulations 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Con- 
trol Commission.  In  September  1957.  which 
was  one  of  the  months  during  which  it 
sought  to  sell  its  milk  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  marketing  area,  Suncrest  was 
required  to  pay  $6.40  per  hundredweight  for 
the  milk  it  purchased  from  dairy  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  class  I-class  III  differ- 
ential In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market- 
ing area  dxirlng  that  month  was  $2.78  per 
hundredweight.  Thus,  if  the  "compensatory 
payment"  were  assessed.  Suncrest  would  ac- 
tually be  forced  to  pay  $9.18  per  hundred- 
weight for  fluid  milk  sold  in  the  area,  while 
the  handlers  maintaining  pool  plants  in  the 
area  would  pay  only  the  class  I  price,  which 
was  $6J23  in  August   1957.' 

If  competitive  parity  among  handlers  of 
pool  and  nonpxx)!  milk  were  the  only  objec- 
tive of  the  Secretary's  "compensatory"  regu- 
lation, other  marketing  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary show  that  this  result  has  been  achieved 
without  imposing  unnecessary  hardships, 
virtually  "trade  barriers"  as  in  the  instance 
just   given.'-   on   the   nonpool   milk.  ' 


not  underwrite  this  unnecessary  cost,  par- 
ticularly since  the  premium  can  be  used  to 
outbid  pool  handlers  for  milk,  as  previously 
shown." 

'The  fact  that  petitioners  were  paying 
more  for  their  milk  than  the  class  I  price 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  area 
leaves  no  room  for  any  suggestion  that  they 
will  be  receiving  a  "windfall"  if  it  Is  ulti- 
mately adjudged  that  they  are  entitled  to 
have  returned  the  full  amount  of  their  com- 
{jensatory   payments. 

'-•  The  total  amount  of  the  compensatory 
payments  involved  In  this  litigation,  embrac- 
ing a  period  of  approximately  4  years,  was 
some  $617,000  as  to  Lehigh  Valley  and 
$108,000  as  to  Suncrest. 

■Several  of  the  marketing  orders  make 
the  compensatory  payment  equal  the  differ- 
ence between  the  class  I  price  in  the  market- 
ing area  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  nonpool 
milk.  See  7  CFR  sees.  1042.60  (Muskegon), 
1128.62(b)  (central  west  Texas).  In  some 
marketing  areas  the  handler  who  deals  In 
nonpool  milk  is  permitted  to  elect  each 
month  between  paying  the  fluid  milk-sur- 
plus use  differential  and  paying  the  differ- 
ence between  his  actual  cost  and  the  mini- 
mum regional  price  for  class  I  milk.  See  7 
CFR  sees.  1013  62  (southeastern  Florida), 
1033.61  (Greater  Cincinnati).  1035.63  (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio).  1040.66  (southern  Michigan). 
1043  84  (Upstate  Michigan),  1045.83  (north- 
eastern   Wisconsin),    1047.62    (Fort    Wayne). 

1064.61  (Greater  Kansas  City).  1065.62  (Ne- 
braska-western     Iowa).      1067.61       (Ozarks), 

1069.62  (Duluth-Superior) .  1073.62  (Wich- 
ita). 1094.62  (New  Orleans),  1098.92 
(Nashville),  1103.62  (central  Mississippi), 
1105.62  (Mississippi  Delta).  1107.61  (Missis- 
sippi gulf  coast),  1131.62  (central  Arizona), 
1135.62  (Colorado  Springs-Pueblo).  1136.62 
(Great  Basin) .    1137.62    (eastern    Colorado). 

Ocher  marketing  orders,  applicable  In  some 
areas,  assess  a  compensatory  payment  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  "blend  price" 
pi\id  in  the  area  for  pool  milk  and  the  Cl.i.«s 


It  is  in  considering  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent compensatory  payment  provisions  on  the 
pool  producers,  however,  that  the  principal 
concern  of  the  Secretary  becomes  quite  ap- 
parent. As  has  been  noted,  the  sale  for 
fluid  use  of  nonpool  milk  in  the  marketins^ 
area  displaces  pool  milk  that  might  other- 
wise be  used  for  this  premium  outlet  Since 
the  market  area's  "blend  price"  is  computed 
only  with  reference  to  the  pool  milk,  the 
effect  of  the  entry  of  nonpool  milk  is  to 
drive  down  the  price  that  is  paid  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  area.  A  close  examination  of 
the  workings  of  the  present  compensatory 
payment  provision  reveals  that  its  effect  is  to 
preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  areas  pro- 
ducers the  blend  price  that  they  would  re- 
ceive   If    all    outside    milk    were    physically 


I  price,  thus  treating  the  handler  of  nonpool 
milk  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  tlie  pool  with 
respect  to  such  milk  as  he  introduced  into 
the  marketing  area. 

Where  this  differential  is  acoepfed  as  the 
measure  of  the  compensatory  payment  it  Is 
done  only  in  those  months  when  the  sur- 
plus is  lowest.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
months  the  fluid  milk-surplus  use  differ- 
ential is  exacted  See  7  CFR  sees  1032  35ib) 
(suburban  St  Louis,  August-February). 
1046.55(b)  (Ohio  Valley.  August-March). 
1049.55ib)  I  Indianapolis.  August  M.ir'-h), 
1062  55(b)  (St  Louis.  August  February). 
1063.63(b)  (Quad  Cities-Dubuque.  July -No- 
vember ) .  1066.57(a)  (Sioux  City.  August- 
February),  1070  63(b)  (Cedar  Rapids-Iowa 
City.  July  November) ,  1075  63(b)  (Black 
HlUs.  July-March).  1076  63(b)  (eastern 
South  D:ikota,  J\ily  February ) ,  1079.63(b) 
(Dea  Moines.  July-M:irch  i  ,  1090  54(b)  (Chat- 
tanooga. August-February).  1095  70(e)(2) 
(Louisville-Lexington,  October-December) . 
1099.62(a)  (Paducah.  August-March  1 ,  1101.93 
(b)  (KnoxviUe,  Augu.st  February).  110453 
(b)  (Red  River  Valley.  August-January), 
1108.54(b)  (central  Arkansas.  August-Feb- 
ruary), 1127.65(b)  (San  Antonio,  January 
and  August),  1132  63)  b)  (Texas  Panhandle. 
July-February ) 

The  latter  method  treats  the  handler  of 
nonpool  milk  who  buys  at  a  price  m  excess 
of  the  blend  price  as  if  he  were  a  member  of 
the  pool  since  a  handler  in  the  p<xil  may,  if 
he  chooses,  pay  his  producer  more  than  the 
blend  price  set  by  the  Market  Administrator. 
see  Stark  v.  Wickard.  321  US  288.  291.  but 
must  still  account  to  the  Producer  Settle- 
ment Fund  as  if  he  had  paid  only  the  blend 
price.  By  treating  nonp'X)!  milk  in  the  same 
manner,  the  Secretary  might  be  able  to  jus- 
tify a  compensatory  payment  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  nonpool  milk's  use 
value  and  the  blend  price,  though  we  do  not 
decide  the  question.  See  generally.  Hutt, 
Restrictions  on  the  Free  Movement  of  Fluid 
Milk  Under  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders, 
37  U.  Det.  L.  J.  525.  564-577   (1960). 

The  suggestion  that  a  nonpool  handler 
would  be  given  a  competitive  advantage 
under  either  of  these  methods  because,  in 
the  words  of  the  Judicial  officer,  he  does  not 
have  to  equalize  his  utilization  as  do  pool 
handlers  is  demonstrably  unsound.  Insofar 
as  the  handlers'  sale  of  milk  is  concerned, 
neither  pool  nor  nonpool  handlers  are  re- 
quired to  share  or  equalize  their  proceeds 
with  others.  To  the  extent  that  this  con- 
tention relates  to  the  handlers'  purchase  of 
milk  and  is  meant  to  suggest  that  nonpool 
handlers  will  find  it  easier  to  buy  milk  be- 
cause they  will  be  able  to  pay  higher  prices 
to  their  producers,  the  exaction  of  a  class 
I-blend  price  payment  would  effectively  dis- 
courage purchases  In  excess  of  the  blend 
price  (which  Is  what  the  pool's  producers 
are  paid ) .  And  the  assertion  that  the  pool 
carries  the  surplus  burden  for  outside 
handlers  Is  based  on  the  same  mistaken  rea- 
soning as  underlies  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation to  retain  the  class  I-class  III  pay- 
ment after  Kass  v.  Brannan,  supra  See  pp. 
9-10.  supra. 


excluded  and  they  alone  would  supply  the 
fluid-milk  needs  of  the  area  For  every  cwt. 
of  pool  nulk  that  is  forced  into  "surplus" 
use  by  the  eiitry  of  nonfwol  milk,  the  handler 
introducing  the  outside  milk  is  required  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  area's  prcxlucers 
the  difference  between  the  value  the  pool 
milk  would  have  had  If  the  nonpool  milk 
had  never  entered  and  the  value  it  has  once 
the  nonpool  milk   is  sold  for   fluid  use"     In 


"A  highly  simpUaed  Illustration  sei  \es  to 
clarify  this  effect :  If  the  chifs  I  price  on  a 
given  date  is  $6  per  hundredweight  and  the 
class  III  price  is  $3  per  hundredweight  and 
if  2,000  hundredweight  are  consumed  as  fluid 
milk  and  another  2,000  hundredweight  are 
produced  by  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  area 
and  utilized  for  surplus  uses,  the  computa- 
tion of  the  Ijlend  price  would  be  as  f.jllows 

Table    A 

Class    I- -   2.000  .  6  00  equals   12.000 

Class  III 2,000  •  3  00  equals     6.000 

Totals    4.000     at    blend     price. 

$4  50 18,000 

It  500  hundredweight  are  then  brought  in 
from  the  outside  as  nonpool  milk  and  sold 
for  class  I  u.se.  500  hundredweight  of  the 
pool  milk  will  drop  into  class  III  (since  the 
fluid  milk  demand  remains  relatively  con- 
stant) . 

Table    B 

Class    I.- 1,500.-600  equals     9.000 

Class    III 2,500  >  3  00  equals     7,500 

Totals     4.000     at     blend     price. 

$4  125 16,500 

Tlie  producers  in  the  pool  would  thereby 
be  receiving  $0  375  less  per  hundredweight 
than  had  the  nonpool  milk  stayed  out  alto- 
gether. By  distributing  to  them  (through 
the  exaction  made  of  nonpool  handlers)  tlie 
difference  between  class  I  and  class  III 
prices  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  nonpool 
milk  sold  in  the  area  as  chuss  I,  that  deficit 
is  restored      Thus, 

Table    C 

(Nonpool  milk  sold  as  cla.ss  I)  ^  (class  I 
minus  class  III)  equals  (loss  to  pool  by  dis- 
placement of  class  I  outlet)  or  500  >  3.00 
equals  1.500,  1.500  divided  by  4.000  hundred- 
weight  equals    .375    per   hundredweight. 

The  Secretary's  formula,  therefore,  pre- 
cisely accomplishes  the  restoring  to  the  pool's 
producers  whatever  they  have  lost  by  reason 
of  the  occupation  of  their  class  I  outlet  by 
the  nonpool  milk. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  compu- 
tation of  the  blend  price,  as  set  out  in  7 
CI-Tl  section  1002  66.  achieves  this  same  re- 
sult in  an  indirect  fashion.  Instead  of  com- 
puting the  blend  price  without  reference  to 
any  nonpool  milk,  the  Secretary's  formula 
Includes  the  c<jmpensatory  payments  within 
the  list  of  minimum-price  obligations  that 
are  added  in  determining  the  total  proceeds 
for  milk  sold  within  the  area.  7  CFR  section 
100266(C)  But  the  blend  price  is  then  com- 
puted by  dividing  this  sum  by  the  amount 
of  "milk  delivered  by  producers."  I.e.,  pool 
milk.  Consequently,  the  actual  computation 
of  the  uniform  price  under  the  abo\e  illus- 
tration would  be  as  follows: 

Table    D 

Class  I 1,500    y.    6  00  equals     9,000 

Class  III 2,500    X    3  00  equals      7,500 

Compensator  payments 

(nonpool         milk).-    500    X 

3  00  equals     1.  500 
Total      (pool     milk).     4,000     at 

blend  price,  $4  50 18,000 

The  funds  paid  into  the  Producer  Settle- 
ment Fund  by  the  handlers  dealing  In  non- 
pool  milk  are  then  available  to  the  pool  han- 
dlers, whose  credits  from  the  fund  will  be 
larger  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  blend  price. 
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effect,  tliercfore,  the  nonpoul  milk  Is  forced 
to  subsidize  the  pool  milk  and  Insulate  the 
pool  milk  from  the  competitive  Impact 
caused  by  the  entry  of  outside  milk.  This 
was  recognized  by  the  court  of  appeals 
wliich  held  that  such  a  crmpenfatory  pay- 
ment was  "designed  to  compensate  the  pool 
for  the  lors  of  the  cl.ifs  I  fluid  milk  utiliza- 
tion and  •  •  •  protect  the  uniform  blend 
price  in  the  marketing  area  '  (287  F  2d.  at 
730  )  It  is  only  if  the  Secretary  has  been 
authorized  by  the  statute  to  impose  such 
economic  trade  barriers  on  the  entry  of 
milk  into  an  area  so  as  to  protect  the  prices 
received  by  the  prxjl  producers  that  the 
present  compensatory  payment  plan  can  be 
sustained  as  "necersary  to  effectuate"  the  ex- 
pressly authorized  provisions  of   this  order. 

IV.    SECTION    8CI  5'  (Ci 

Section  8c(5)(G)  of  the  act.  however, 
taken  in  light  of  its  legislative  history,  in- 
dicates that  tlae  regulation  here  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  was  of  the  sort  Uiat  Congress 
intended  to  forbid.  Section  8c)5)(C.) 
pro\ ides: 

"No  m.irkeimg  agreement  or  order  ap- 
plicable to  milk  and  its  pr(.>ducts  in  any 
niarketuif;  area  shall  proliibii  or  in  any  man- 
ner limit,  in  the  case  of  the  products  of  milk, 
tlie  mirkctlng  In  that  area  of  any  milk  or 
product  iliereof  in  any  prcjduction  area  in  the 
United  Stiites  " 

Tills  provision  was  first  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1935,  49  Stat  750.  amending  the  Agrlcu'.- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  48  Slat  31.  It 
w.xs  rcenicted  as  part  of  the  Acjricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1037,  50  Stat 
246.  which  re.-^flirmed  tlie  marketing  order 
))ro\lslons  of  the  1935  act  after  the  process- 
ing t^ix  had  been  struck  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional m   Un-.trd  Stat'S  v.  Butler.  297  U.S.   1 

Along  with  er.umeratin^  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so 
as  to  avoid  the  "delegation  "  problems 
brought  to  light  by  the  then  recent  decision 
in  Schechtcr  v.  United  States.  295  U.S.  495. 
the  Congress  sought  In  1935  to  limit  the 
Secretarv's  powers  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
e:tab;ishine  "trade  barriers"  Midwestern 
legislators  were  particularly  concerned  over 
this  possibility.  When  the  reported  bill, 
which  contained  no  pro.  Islon  like  tlie  present 
sttiion  8c(5)(G)  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Reprefentatives.  Representative 
Andresen,  of  Minnesota,  suctcrested  tiiat  tiie 
Secretary  might  vise  his  powers  to  "stc>p  the 
free  flow  in  commerce  •  •  •  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts" He  received  an  assurance  from  Rep- 
resentative Jones,  the  chairman  cf  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  the 
Srcretiiry  was  not  authorized  to  require  any- 
thing more  of  milk  coming  into  a  marketing 
area  than  that  It  "comply  with  the  same 
conditions  which  the  farmers  and  distribu- 
tors comply  with  in  that  region."  79  Con- 
GRt-ssioNAL  Record  9462  ■- 


'-"Mr  ANDRrsr.N  Is  there  anything  in  the 
milk  section  of  the  bill  which  give  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  .set  up  trade  barriers 
and  stop  the  free  flow  In  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States  of  dairy  products? 

"Mr  JoNKs  No  There  l.s  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  would  authorize  that.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  that  in  crossing  from  one 
region  to  another  th.it  they  comply  with 
the  same  conditions  which  the  farmers  and 
distributors  comply  with  In    that   region 

"Mr.  Andresen.  Tliat  Is,  sr.nltary  regula- 
tions'' 

"Mr.  Jones.  Sanitary  and  other  uniform 
rcgul.itions;  but  he  cannot  set  up  any  trade 
b:irriers    which    would    keep    them    out. 

"Mr.  Andresen.  A  great  many  Members 
h.Tve  inquired  about  that  feature,  .nnd  I  Just 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  bring  that  out. 

"Mr.  Jones.  The  amendments  require  a 
uniform  price  and  uniform  .set  of  conditions 
and  fair  distribution.     In  the   first  place,  I 


An  amendment  to  the  bill  clarifying  this 
position  was  then  offered  by  Representative 
Sauthoff  of  Wisconsin.  79  Congmssion.^l 
Record  9493."  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
that  proposal. 

On  the  next  day.  Representative  Andresen 
proposed  from  tlie  floor  of  the  House  the 
forerunner  to  the  present  section  8c(5)(G) 
(79  C0NGRES.S10NAL  Record  9572).  His 
amendment  took  the  following  form; 

"(g)  No  marketing  agreement  or  order  ap- 
plicable to  milk  and  its  products  In  any 
marketing  area  shall  prohibit  the  marketing 
In  that  area  of  any  milk  or  product  thereof 
produced  in  any  production  area  in  the 
United  States." 

Tliere  was  no  objection  to  the  addition  of 
this  languaee.  Representative  Jones  remark- 
ing that  "it  l.s  simply  clarifying."  Ibid.  But 
when  Representative  Sauthoff  sought  to 
change  the  amendment  by  substituting  the 
words  "limit  i  r  tend  to  limit"  for  "prohibit.  " 
Representative  Jones  objected  on  the  groujid 
that  necersary  milk  classification  and  mini- 
mum pricing  for  tlie  protection  of  outside 
milk  producers  regularly  supplying  their 
own  marketing  area  would  "tend  to  limit" 
the  Introduction  of  their  milk  Into  other 
areas   ■     Ibid. 


do  not  believe  we  could  give  authority  to 
s?t  up  these  barriers.  In  the  second  place, 
the  bill  does  not  do  that  It  simply  enables 
them  to  have  a  program  In  one  of  these 
regions,  and  in  developing  these  orders  which 
the  Secretary  issues,  he  uses  the  word  "re- 
gi)n'  wherever  possible.  Those  on  the  out- 
side   must   come    into   that." 

'"  The  proposed  .amendment  read : 

'•Sec.  — (bi  •  No  marketing  agre'^ment  or- 
der or  regnjlatlon  <=hall  contain  any  term 
or  provision  which  will  tend  to  result  in  pre- 
venting or  hindering  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  prodtict  thereof  produced  in  any 
region  or  area  of  the  United  States  from  be- 
ing brought  into  or  sold  in  any  other  such 
region  or  area  or  shall  have  the  effect  of 
subsidizing  the  production  or  sale  of  any 
ngncultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
in  any  such  region  or  area,  in  such  a  manner 
that  such  comm.odity  or  product  thereof  will 
tend  to  be  sold  in  such  other  replon  or  areas 
at  prices  which  will  tend  to  depress  prices 
thereon  of  such  commodity  or  product  there- 
of " 

'■  "Mr.  Jones.  Mr  Chairman,  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  would  absolutely  wreck  the  whole 
milk  propram  In  order  to  get  away  from 
the  terrific  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  milk  Industry  there  Is  provided  in  the 
bill  authority  to  fix  a  minimum  price  to 
producer.^;  "That,  at  least  In  a  measure, 
would  limit  or  tend  to  limit  shipment,  and 
yet  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  does  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  price  to  producers. 
Then  it  Is  a  universal  custom  in  the  market- 
ing of  milk  to  classify  milk.  This,  in  a  way, 
is  a  limitation.   •    •    • 

"Mr  Bonr.ATT  •  •  'Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  if  in  his  opinion  there 
is  anything  in  this  bill  that  gives  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  to  anyone  else  any 
power  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of  milk  or  any 
other  commodity  between  the  various  States ' 

"Mr.  Jones.  No;  there  Is  nothing  in  it  that 
Will  do  that.     The  only  tendency  is  to  make 
all  s?ctions  comply  with  the  same  rules, 
,  •  •  •  • 

•  Mr  HuLX.  *  •  •  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  sub- 
ordinate so  to  limit  transportation  or  ship- 
ment of  dairy  products  from  one  State  Into 
another,  then  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  as  amended  by  the 
amendmrnt  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr   SArTHOFF]  can  do  no  harm. 

"The  three  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  produce  about  45  percent  of  the 


The  House  bill,  with  the  language  added 
by  Representative  Andresens  amendment, 
went  to  the  Senate.  Accompanying  the  bill 
to  the  floor  was  Senate  Report  No.  1011,  74th 
Congress.  1st  session,  which  stated  at  page 
11; 

"To  prevent  assaults  upon  the  price  struc- 
ture by  the  sporadic  importation  of  milk 
from  new  producing  areas,  while  permitting 
the  orderly  and  natural  expansion  of  the  area 
supplying  any  market  by  the  Introduction  of 
new  producers  or  new  producing  areas,  orders 
may  provide  that  for  the  first  3  months  of 
regul.ir  delivery,  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  not  theretofore  selling  milk  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  order  at  the  price 
fixed  fur  the  lowest  use  classification.  This 
is  the  only  limitation  upon  the  entry  of  new 
producers — wherever  located — into  a  market, 
and  it  can  remain  effective  only  for  the  spec- 
ified 3-month  period."  '" 

In  the  Senate  section  8c(5)(G)  was 
amended,  without  objection.  79  Congres- 
sional Record  11655,  to  read: 

"(G)  No  marketing  agreement  or  order 
applicable  to  m;ik  and  its  products  in  any 
m.trketiiig  area  shall  prohibit  or  in  any 
manner  limit,  except  as  provided  for  milk 
only  in  subsection  (D),  the  marketing  m 
that  area  of  any  milk  or  product  thereof 
produced  In  any  production  area  of  the 
United  St.ates."  " 

Section  8c(5)(C')  emerged  from  confer- 
ence m  its  present  form.  The  conference  re- 
port exjilained  how  the  differences  between 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  versions  were  re- 
solved (H.  Rept.  1757,  74th  Cong..  1st  sess  , 
,21);  "•  •  •  The  conference  agreement  re- 
taiiis  tlie  House  provision  with  respect  t:> 
prohibitions  on  marketing  of  both  milk  and 
products  of  milk.  The  conference  agreement 
also  denies  the  authority  to  limit  in  any 
manner  the  marketing  in  any  area  of  milk 
jjroducts  (butter,  cheese,  cream,  etc.)  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The 
language  adopted  by  the  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  refer  to  milk,  anc".  u^  does  not 
negate  the  applicability  to  milk,  for  use  in 
flu.d  Icrm  or  for  manufacturing  purpose?, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relatlnq;  to  mUk, 
such  as  the  provisions  on  price  fixing,  price 
adjustment.  payment.s  for  milk,  etc." 

When  the  conference  agreement  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Representative  Jones 
again  explained  what  section  8c(5)  (G) ,  when 
taken  together  with  section  8c(5)  (D) ,  meant 
(79  Congressional  Record  13022)  : 

"Mr.  Snell.  •  •  •  I  do  not  understand  ex- 
actly what  this  means.  'No  marketing  agree- 
ment or  order  applicable  to  milk  and  its 
products,'  and  so  forth. 

"Mr.  Jones.  That  simply  applies  to  fluid 
milk.  You  cannot  make  any  limitation  at 
all  on  the  amount  of  butter  or  cheese  or 
milk  products  that  are  shipped  from  any 
one  area  to  another,  and  the  limitation  that 
may  be  applied  on  milk  is  only  such  limita- 
tion as  puts  eacli  area  on  an  equality   with 


butter  made  In  this  country  and  we  are  In- 
terested in  this  matter  of  the  shipment  of 
dairy  pr   ducts  to  other  States. 

"Mr  Jones  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield'' 

"Mr.  Hull.  I  yield 

"Mr  Jones.  Wovild  the  gentleman  object 
to  the  requirement  that  Chicago  dealers  pay 
the?  Wisconsin  producer  a  minimtim  price'' 

"Mr   HrLL    Not  at  all. 

"Mr.  Jones.  That  certainly  would  tend  to 
limit." 

"The  "3-month  period"  provision  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  present  sec.  8c(5)(D)  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  the  surplus- 
use  price  as  the  price  to  be  paid  to  any  new 
producer  who  enters  the  pool.  In  the  final 
version  of  the  act  the  introductory  period 
was  reduced  to  2  months. 

»  "Subsec.  (D)  "  Is  sec.  6v  (5)  (D) .  See  note 
18,  supra. 
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the    other   areas   after    a   certain    period    of 
about  2'/i  months. 

«  •  •  •  • 

'Mr.  Snell.  How  does  that  change  the  sit- 
uation from  the  present  law? 

■'Mr.  Jones.  The  provisions  of  this  partic- 
ular bill  would  enable  that  area  to  be  pro- 
tected from  being  swamped  with  fluid  milk 
from  the  outside,  bought  at  any  old  price. 
For  instance,  if  you  do  not  have  the  pro- 
tection of  this  bill  they  would  run  into  the 
same  trouble  they  ran  into  in  the  New  York 
milk  cases,  where  they  went  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  bought  milk  at  a  lower  price  and 
came  in  and  broke  down  your  milk  agree- 
ments. Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  if 
a  price  were  fixed  in  this  particular  area  in 
New  York,  then  if  anyone  bought  milk  from 
an  outside  area  and  brought  it  in  he  wovild 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  producer  the  same 
price  that  was  being  paid  the  producers 
within  the  area  and  comply  with  all  regula- 
tions and  requirements  of  that  area.  For 
the  first  2  months  he  would  be  required  to 
take  the  manufacturer's  price.  " 

This  history  discloses  that  rather  than 
being  confined,  as  Judge  Learned  Hand  sug- 
gested in  Kass  V.  Brannan.  196  F.  2d,  at  800. 
to  practices  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  cheese 
and  other  milk  products  from  eastern  mar- 
kets, section  8ci5)(G)  was  compendiously 
intended  to  prevent  the  Secretary  from  set- 
ting up.  under  the  guise  of  price-flxing  reg- 
ulation, any  kind  of  economic  trade  barriers, 
whether  relating  to  milk  or  Its  products. 
Whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to  broaden 
the  language  of  subsection  (G)  to  encompass 
"limitations"  as  well  as  "prohibitions."  those 
opposing  it  pointed  only  to  the  fact  that 
'limit"  might  be  read  as  Including  the  type 
of  prlce-flxing  covered  by  subsection  (D)  — 
I.e.,  allowing  new  pool  producers  only  man- 
ufacturing-use prices  for  a  limited  period — ■ 
or  other  attempts  to  put  outside  milk  on  an 
equal  footing  with  pool  milk.  Although  the 
words  of  section  8c(5)(G).  "in  any  manner 
limit."  must  be  taken,  in  the  context  of  their 
legislative  history,  as  referring  only  to  milk 
products,  that  history  likewise  makes  it  clear 
that  as  regards  milk  the  word  "prohibit"  re- 
fers not  merely  to  absolute  or  quota  physical 
restrictions,  but  also  encompasses  economic 
trade  barriers  of  the  kind  effected  by  the  sub- 
sidies called  for  by  this  "compensatory  pay- 
ment" provision. 

V     THE  INVALIDFTT  OF  THE  PRESENT  COM- 
PENSATORY PAYMENT  PROVISION 

In  light  of  the  legislative  history  of  section 
8c(5)(G)  we  conclude  that  the  compensa- 
tory payment  provision  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Milk  Marketing  Order  must  fall 
as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  expressed  by 
Congress  in  that  section.-""  Because  It  con- 
flicts with  section  8c(5)(G).  the  payment 
provision  cannot  be  Justified  under  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  section  8c(7)(D),  which  pre- 
vents the  Inclusion  of  conditions  that  are 
Inconsistent  with  express  statutory  pro- 
visions. Nor  Is  the  compensatory-payment 
clause  saved  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
some  instances  it  may  also  fortuitously 
operate  to  put  the  handlers  of  pool  and 
nonpool  milk  on  a  competitive  par.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  (note  13,  supra),  there  are 
other  means  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
achieving  this  result,  while  affording  pro- 
tection to  pool  producers,  without  imposing 
almost  Insuperable  trade  restrictions  on 
the  entry  of  nonpool  milk  into  a  marketing 
area. 

The  Government  contends  that  the  effect 
of  section  8c (5)  (G)    may  not  be  considered 


-"  While  we  need  not  reach  the  point,  we 
would  have  difficulty  in  concluding,  as  did 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
in  Kass  against  Brannan.  supra,  that  the 
provisions  of  section  8c(5)(A)  precluded.  In 
themselves,  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
compensatory  payment  provision. 


by  this  Court  since  that  provision  was  not 
cited  by  the  petitioners  In  the  administra- 
tive proceeding  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. But  even  on  the  Government's 
premise  that  an  unauthorized  regulation 
should  be  upheld  by  this  Court  merely  be- 
cause the  provision  prohibiting  it  was  not 
cited  In  the  administrative  proceeding  in 
which  it  was  attacked,  this  case  presents  no 
such  instance.  The  administrative  petition 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
alleged  that  the  effect  of  the  compensatory- 
payment  clause  amounted  "to  establishing 
tariffs  or  barriers  interfering  with  the  free 
flow  of  milk  a:ross  State  lines,"  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  prohibition  of  section 
8c ( 5 )  ( G  I . 

In  addition,  the  Government  contends 
that  the  petitioners  had  the  choice  of  join- 
ing the  marketwlde  pool,  in  which  case  they 
would  not  hav(!  t>een  subject  to  the  compen- 
satory payment  provisions.  Their  election 
to  stay  out  of  the  pool,  it  is  argued,  bars 
any  attack  on  the  consequences  of  their 
choice.  However,  such  an  "election"  is  surely 
illusory.  The  consequences  of  joining  the 
pool  would  ha\e  been  that  petitioners  would 
have  been  forced  to  pay  the  "blend  price  ' 
to  all  their  producers  wherever  located  and 
account  to  the  producer  settlement  fund 
for  all  milk  v.-hcrever  sold.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  election  was  uoX.  voluntary 
as  in  Booth  Fisheries  v.  Indii.-itrial  Comm'n. 
271  U.S.  208.  211.  It  was  coercive,  and,  in- 
deed, no  election  at  all. 

Whether  full  regulation  of  the  petitioners 
would  be  permissible  under  the  act  is  a 
question  which  we  need  not  reach  in  this 
case.  If  the  Secretary  chooses  to  Impose 
such  regulation  as  a  consequence  of  a  han- 
dler's introducing  any  milk  into  a  marketlnt; 
area,  the  validity  of  such  a  provision  would 
involve  considerations  different  from  those 
now  before  us.  With  respect  to  these  peti- 
tioners, however,  and  witli  regard  to  the  reg- 
ulation here  in  issue,  we  conclude  that  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ex- 
ceeded the  pciwers  entrusted  to  him  by 
Congress. 

The  Secretary,  of  course,  remains  free  to 
protect,  in  any  manner  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  tae  statute,  the  blend  price  ' 
in  this  or  any  other  marketing  area  against 
economic  consequences  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  outside  milk.  We  do  not 
now  decide  whether  or  not  any  new  regula- 
tion directed  to  tiiat  end  could  be  made  to 
apply  retrospectively,  or  whether,  if  it  could 
be  validly  so  applied,  the  presently  impound- 
ed funds  could  be  resorted  to  pro  tanto  in 
Its  effectuation  (cf.  Morgan  v.  United  States. 
307  U.S.  193).  "What  further  proceedings 
the  Secretary  nay  see  fit  to  take  in  light  of 
our  decision,  or  what  determinations  may 
be  made  by  the  district  court  in  relation  to 
any  such  proceedings,  are  not  matters  which 
we  should  attempt  to  forecast  or  hypothetl- 
cally  to  decide"  [Morgan  v.  United  States. 
304  U.S.  23,  26). 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  is  re- 
versed and  the  case  is  remanded  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  took  no  p.irt  in  the 
decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  White  too'K  no  part  in  the  con- 
sideration or  decision  of  this  case. 

I  Supreme  Court  of   the  United  States— No. 
79,  October  Term,  1961 1 

Lehigh   Valley   Cooperative   Farmers.   Inc  , 

ET    AL.,    PETITIOKERS,    V.    UNITED   STATES    ET   AL. 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 

Appeals  lor  the  Third  Circuit) 

(June  4.  1962) 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

I    find    It   Impossible    to    agree    with    the 

Court's    holding    or    opinion.     In    1936.    In 


Unitrd  States  v  Butler.^  this  Court  tempo- 
rarily paralyzed  the  national  farm  recove.y 
program  by  holding  important  parts  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  uncon- 
stitutional and  by  casting  grave  doubts  ujxju 
the  remainder  of  that  act  which  had  been 
passed  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  depres- 
sion for  the  express  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  desperate  economic  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  F"ollowing  that  deci.'ion  Con- 
grefs.  in  1937.  with  unusual  promptness 
adopted  another  national  farm  program  rc- 
nffirminp;  the  broad  and  comprehensl''e 
powers  it  had  pre\i(jusly  given  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  agricultural  mar- 
keting plans  for  the  purpose  of  rnising  the 
Income  of  farmers.-  The  philosophy  of  this 
later  act  was  not  competition  as  in  tlie 
Sherman  Act  but  governmental  price  fixing 
as  in  the  original  1933  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  the  National  Recovery  Act,  and  a 
host  of  other  contemporaneous  acts,  all  of 
which  were  designed  to  raise  the  income  and 
purchaslns:^  power  of  workers  and  farmers. 
Today  some  26  years  after  the  Butler  deci- 
sion this  Court  again  projects  itself  across 
the  path  of  the  national  farm  program  by 
reading  Congress"  1937  reenactment  as  de- 
signed to  encourage  competition  rather  than 
to  help  farmers  by  governmental  price-fix- 
ing, and  on  this  basis  strikes  down  a  vital 
element  of  many  of  the  milk  marketing  or- 
ders .<!Ct  up  under  the  1937  act  while  raisins 
clouds  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  validity  of  many  others. 

Although  the  blow  to  the  present  farm 
program  is  not  so  devastating  as  the  one 
Inflicted  on  the  original  act  by  the  Butler 
decision.  I  tnink  that  in  ultimate  effect  the 
harmful  consequences  of  the  two  decisions 
will  differ  only  in  degree.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  which  the 
Court  strikes  down  was  set  up  in  faithful 
adherence  to  the  act's  purpose  to  raise  the 
prices  that  farmers  receive  for  their  products 
and  that  the  Court's  action  will  tend  to 
have  precisely  the  opposite  effect  of  de- 
pressing those  prices.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Court's  decision  will  enable  some 
handlers  to  reaj)  greater  profits  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  this  is  bound  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmers  themselves — for  whose 
benefit  the  national  program  was  primarily 
passed  Certainly  this  Is  true  of  the  more 
than  $700,000  which  the  Court's  decision  to- 
day will  allow  the  two  handlers  here  to  be 
paid  which  of  necessity  must  come  out  of 
the  pcxrkets  of  the  dairy  farmers  where  this 
milk  was  sold. 

The  basic  features  of  the  act  ui^der  which 
the  Secretary  promulgated  the  regulation 
which  the  Court  today  strikes  down  were 
first  enacted  In  1935  '  when  the  dairy  indus- 
try was  near  the  bottom  of  its  depression 
and  dairy  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  were  not  even  receiving  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  the  milk  they  sold.  These 
1935  provisions  were  themselves  amendments 
to  the  original  1933  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  and  were  designed  to  spell  out  more 
clearly  and  to  some  extent  add  to  the  broad 
powers  which  the  original  1933  act  had  given 
the  Secretary  to  correct  the  "severe  and 
increasing  disparity  between  the  prices  of 
agricultural  and  other  commodities"  bv 
raising  "the  purchasing  jxjwer  of  farmers" 
and  stabilizing  the  value  of  the  "agricul- 
tural assets  supporting  the  national  credit 
structure."  ' 

The  causes  of  the  low  prices  to  dairy  fitrm- 
ers  which  led  Congress  to  grant  these  broad 
powers  were,  like  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  milk  business  itself,  incredibly 
complex.  In  the  main,  however,  these  low 
prices  were  widely  attributed  to  a  vicious 
and    destructive    competition    among    d  dry 


'  297  U.S.  1. 

-  .V)  Stat.  246.  7  US  C    5  601  et  seq 

'  49  Stat.  750. 

'48  Stat.  31. 
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farmers  for  fluid  milk  sales  which  brought 
farmers  higher  prices  than  did  sales  as  sur- 
plus milk  for  manufacturing  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  milk  products.'-    In  order  to  bring 
an  end  to  this  competition  which  was  push- 
ing  farmers   to  the   wall,   the    1935   act  gave 
the  Secretary   specific   ])ower   to   set    up   re- 
gional   marketing    area.i     within    which    he 
could,    for    the    Government,    fix    minimum 
prices  handlers  would  hrve  to  pay  to  farm- 
ers for  the  various  uses  of  milk,  require  that 
those  minimum  prices  tc  paid  to  a  pool  for 
the  area  and  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
pool     so     that     each     ftrmer     selling     milk 
through  the  pool  would  ultimately  be  paid 
at  the   same  uniform  rate  or  "blend  price" 
regardless  of  the  use  to  which  his  particular 
milk  was  put.'     In  the  original  1935  act  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  fix  prices  at  par- 
ity— a  level  designed  by  Congress  to  insure 
that  farmers  generally  would  receive  a  higher 
price  for  their  products  than  they  could  get 
in  an  open,  competitive   market  ■     The   1937 
reenactment  went  beyond  this,  however,  and 
gave  the  Secretary  power  to  fix  prices  above 
this    parity    level    in    order    to    insure    that 
dairy  farmers   in   particular  would  receive  a 
high  enough    price    for   t  leir   products."     In 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  Secretary  had 
enough  power  to  raise  prices  above  the  com- 
petitive level,  the  Secretary  was  also  author- 
ized  to  Issue   orders   "In-idental   •    •    •   and 
necessary    to  effectuate  "    the   specific   price- 
fixing  and  other  powers  g.ven  to  him  "    Thus 
It    can   be   seen    that   the   general   scheme  of 
the    act    was    to    rai.se    pr  ces    to    farmers   by 
governmental   fixing  of  minimum  prices   for 
dairy  products  wlthm  specific  regional  areas, 
thereby  abandoning  to  t  lat  extent  the  sys- 
tem of  price  fixing  by  com{)etitlon 

In  accordance  with  th  s  general  plan  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  act,  the  Secretary 
has  proceeded  after  full  hearings  within  the 
various  regions  to  set  U3  a  number  of  re- 
gional milk  marketing  pools,  one  of  which 
is  the  New  York-Northern  New  Jersey  pcK)l 
whose  operation  is  Jeopardized  by  the  C^nirfs 
decision  today.  '"'  The  Secretary  has  also 
chosen  to  leave  a  number  of  areas  unregu- 
lated Obviously  In  a  sysem  including  both 
large  unregulated  areas  and  regulated  re- 
gional pools  in  which  pri:es  may  be  fixed  at 
different  levels,  there  wU!  be  significant  and 
complicated  problems  ln\olved  in  milk  sales 
and  purchases  that  do  net  take  place  •..holly 
within  a  single  pool  Among  the  most 
serious  of  these  problems  is  that  handlers 
from  outside  a  pool  can.  if  left  unregulated. 
get  the  advantages  of  selling  milk  in  that 
pool  area  without  bearing  any  of  the  burdens 
that  members  of  that  ])ool  have  to  bear. 
And  as  shown  by  the  reco-d  in  this  case  such 
sales  can  reduce  the  net  price  received  by  the 
farmers  within  the  pool  f  rea  In  an  obvious 
effort  to  prevent  any  si:ch  harmful  effects 
on  the  prices  received  by  farmers  In  the  New 
York-Northern   New  Jers?y  pool,    the   Secre- 


■  See  Nrhbia  v  Nric  York.  291  US  502.  515- 
518.  530;  United  States  v  Rock  Royal  Co- 
operatvr    Inc  .  307  US    :i33.  548  550 

•  50  Stat    246.  as  amended,  7  U  S.C    608c 
49  Stat    750. 

'50  Stat    247.  7  U  S.C    608c(18l. 

M9  Stat.  757.  7  USC    608c(7mD). 

'"Congress     specifically    provided     m    sec 
8ci11mCi    of    the    act    tnat    the    Secretary's 
price-fixing  powers  were  lo  be  exercised  on  a 
regional   basis  rather   th;  n   a    national    basis 
whenever  practicable 

"All  orders  issued  under  this  section  which 
are  applicable  to  the  same  commodity  or 
product  thereof  shall,  so  far  as  practicable. 
[)re.'^crlbe  such  different  terms,  applicable  to 
different  production  areas  and  marketing 
areas,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  give 
due  recognition  to  the  differences  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  such  commodity 
or  product  In  such  area.;"  (49  Stat  759.  7 
use  608c(11)  (C)  ).  (Si-e  also  sec  8c  ill) 
(A).     49  Stat    759,  7  us  C    608c  (11)  (A)    ) 


tary.  properly  I  think,  acting  under  hie  au- 
thority to  Issue  orders  "Incidental  *  •  • 
and  necessary  to  effectuate"  his  sjiecific 
price-fixing  powers,  provided  that  nonpool 
handlers  who  sold  fluid  In  that  pool  area 
at  times  when  there  was  surplus  fluid  milk 
in  the  pool  should  make  a  payment  to  com- 
pensate pool  farmers  for  the  displacement 
of  fluid  sales  they  otherwise  would  have 
made,  compen-sate  for  the  reduction  of  the 
regional  pool  fund  which  this  would  cause 
and  to  compensate  for  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  blend  price  that  would 
be  paid  to  pool  farmers.  It  is  this  key  regu- 
latory feature  which  the  Court  strikes  down 
as  a  trade  barrier  prohibited  by  section  8c 
(5)  (G)  of  the  act  because  it  limits  the  abil- 
ity of  outside  handlers  to  sell  milk  within 
the  pool  area  at  a  profit. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Secretary's 
requirement  that  nonpool  handlers  make 
compensatory  payments  In  order  to  sell 
fiuid  milk  within  the  New  York-northern 
New  Jersey  pool  area  does  limit  to  some  ex- 
tent the  ability  of  handlers  whose  major 
business  is  outside  the  pool  to  dump  their 
surplus  milk  into  the  pool  at  highly  profit- 
able fluid  milk  prices,  and  If  this  is  a  trade 
barrier  the  Secretary's  regulation  can  prop- 
erly be  called  a  trade  barrier.  But  section  8c 
(5HG)  says  nothing  at  all  about  prohibit- 
ing "trade  barriers"  or  guaranteeing  high 
profits  to  handlers,  and  if  it  had  It  would 
have  been  at  cross  purposes  with  the  basic 
aim  of  the  act  to  have  Government  rather 
than  competition  fix  the  minimum  prices 
that  farmers  in  designated  regional  areas 
must  be  paid  for  their  milk.  It  says  only: 
"No  marketing  agreement  or  order  ap- 
plicable to  milk  and  Its  products  In  any 
marketing  area  shall  prohibit  or  in  any 
manner  limit.  In  the  case  of  the  products  of 
milk,  the  marketing  In  that  area  of  any  milk 
or  product  thereof  in  any  production  area  in 
the  United  States."  " 

This  language  contains  no  words  or  ar- 
rangement of  words  of  any  kind  that  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  limiting  the 
marketing  of  milk  in  any  regional  area  where 
necessarv  to  protect  the  prices  fixed  for  that 
regional  area.  The  Court,  however,  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  try  to  show  on  the  basis  of 
legislative  history  that  Congress  really  meant 
the  no  limitation  clause  to  apply  to  milk  as 
well  as  to  milk  products.  In  other  words  the 
Court  wants  to  read  the  statute  as  If  Con- 
gress had  said  "No  order  shall  prohibit  or 
limit  the  marketing  in  that  area  of  any  milk 
or  product  thereof  "  But  Congress  simply 
did  not  say  that  And  the  whole  legislative 
history  persuades  me  that  Congress  knew 
exactlv  what  it  was  saying  and  that,  while  it 
intended  to  forbid  the  Secretary  from  mak- 
ing blanket  prohibitions  against  outside 
milk,  it  also  meant  to  leave  the  Secretary  free 
to  establish  whatever  regulations  were  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  that  farmers  in  a  price- 
fixing  region  received  the  regional  prices  he 
was  authorized  to  fix  even  though  those 
regulations  might  limit  sales  by  outside  han- 
dlers  by   making   them    unprofitable. - 

Outside  the  language  of  section  8c(5)(G) 
itself  the  clearest  indication  that  this  Is  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  is  that  an  amendment  which 
would  have  made  the  no  limitation  clause 
applicable  to  milk  as  well  as  milk  products 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
that  an  amendment  to  the  same  effect  which 
passed  the  Senate  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence.'     The  arguments  of  the  chairman   of 


the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  one 
of  the  principal  architects  of  the  program 
against  the  amendment  In  the  House  show 
almost  conclusively,  a  general  undersUnd- 
Ing  that  regional  prlce-flxing  necessarily  re- 
quired sales  from  out  of  the  region  to  be 
limited  if  the  price  fixing  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful ; 

■'Mr  JoNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin would  absolutely  wreck  the  whole 
milk  program.  In  order  to  get  away  from 
the  terrific  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  milk  industry  there  is  provided  In  the 
bill  authority  to  fix  a  minimum  price  to  pro- 
ducers. That,  at  least  In  a  measure,  would 
limit  or  tend  to  limit  shipment,  and  yet  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure,  does  not  want  to 
interfere  with  the  iirice  to  producers.  Then 
it  is  a  universal  custom  in  the  marketing  of 
milk  to  classify  milk.  This.  In  a  way.  Is  a 
limitation. 

"I  am  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  first 
amendment  sugges-.ed  |the  present  section 
8ct5)(G)l  because  that  simply  treats  all 
areas  alike,  for  you  could  not  prohibit  some- 
one from  an  outside  area  coming  In  so  long 
as  he  complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  that  area;  but  if  you  say  that  no  restric- 
tions or  limitations  could  be  required.  It 
would  wreck  the  program.  It  would  destroy 
every  vestige  of  a  program  we  have  for 
milk."   ' 

After  the  Senate  amendment  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Conference  and  while  the 
Conference  Report  w£is  being  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  discussion 
took  place  on  the  floor  between  Representa- 
tive Hope,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who    was   also   a   conferee.     This  discussion 


"49  Stat.  755;    7  U.S.C.  608C(5)(G). 

'-See  BaUey  Farm  Dairy  Co.  v.  Anderson. 
157  F.  2d  87.  96;  Kass  V.  Brannan.  196  F.  2d 
791.  800   (L.  Hand.  J.,  dissenting). 

"  The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
but  rejected  by  the  conference  Is  indicated 
by  single  quotation  marks:  "No  marketing 
agreement  or  order  applicable  to  milk  and 


Its  products  in  any  marketing  area  shall  pro- 
hibit or  in  any  manner  limit,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  milk  only  in  subsection  (d).'  the 
marketing  in  that  area  of  any  milk  or  prod- 
uct thereof  produced  In  any  production  area 
in  the  United  States."  79  Congressional 
Record  11655.  The  wording  of  this  amend- 
ment shows  that  the  Court's  attempted  ex- 
planation of  why  "in  any  manner  limit"  was 
omitted  from  the  final  language  of  sec.  8c 
(5i(G)  does  not  bear  analysis.  The  Court's 
explanation  Is  that  someone  might  construe 
•limit"  as  prohibiting  "the  type  of  price- 
fixing  I  limitation]  covered  by  subsec.  (D)  " 
But  It  seems  very  clear  that  the  wording  of 
the  Senate  amendment  was  expressly  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  a  construction  while 
at  the  same  time  making  "'in  any  manner 
limit"  applicable  to  milk  Consequently  it 
seems  apparent  that  in  rejecting  the  Senate 
amendment  the  conference  was  not  refusing 
to  apply  "in  any  manner  limit"  to  milk  be- 
cause to  do  so  wotild  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  subsec  {6) .  but  was  In  fact  omitting 
that  language  because,  to  be  effective,  price 
fixing  itself  necessarily  required  limitations 
on  the  selling  of  outside  milk  within  the 
area.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  conference 
re{X)rt,  H   Rept    1757.  74th  Cong..  1st  sess..  21  : 

"Tlie  Senat*  amendment  extended  this  pro- 
vision I  sec.  8c(5i  (G)  1  so  that  no  marketing 
sigreement  or  order  so  applicable  could  limit 
in  any  manner  the  marketing  In  the  market- 
ing area  of  milk  or  its  products  produced 
anywhere  except  that  certain  limitations  on 
the  marketing  of  milk  were  specifically  per- 
mitted. •  *  •  The  conference  agreement 
also  denies  the  authority  to  limit  in  any 
manner  the  marketing  in  any  area  of  milk 
products  •  •  •  I  but  I  does  not  refer  to  milk, 
and  "so  does  not  negative  the  applicability 
to  milk."  for  use  in  fluid  form  or  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  milk  such  as  'the  provisions 
on  price  flxlng."  price  adjustment,  payments 
for  milk,  etc." 

'79  Congressional  Record  9572. 
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shows  the  same  imderstanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary waa  to  be  left  free  to  Impoee  what- 
ever llmltatlona  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  regional  pricea  he  waa  authorized  to  fix: 

"Mr.  JoNxs.  But  the  original  amendmenta 
did  not  permit  any  orders  governing  the 
price  to  the  producers? 

"Mr.  Hopi.  No;  but  otherwise  the  Secre- 
tary could  make  orders  which  would  regu- 
late the  bringing  in  of  milk  from  the  out- 
side into  any  particular  mllkshed,  but 
under  the  amendments  we  are  now  consid- 
ering the  Secretary's  power  Is  limited.  He 
cannot  prohibit  milk  from  coming  in? 

"Mr.  Jones.  That  is  correct. 

"Mr.  Hopi.  But  he  can  prescribe  some  lim- 
itations? 

"Mr.  Joiras.  Yes:  and  he  cannot  prohibit 
the  products  of  milk  being  brought  Into  any 
area. 

"Mr.  Hope.  No;  but  he  can  prescribe  limi- 
tations on  the  Importation  of  fluid  milk. 

"Mr.  Snell.  Then,  as  far  as  fluid  milk  is 
concerned,  it  is  protected  in  certain  mar- 
kets, but,  as  far  as  the  other  products  are 
concerned,  they  are  not  protected. 

"Mr.  Jones.  That  is  correct." '» 

These  were  the  last  comments  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  concerning  milk  be- 
fore the  Conference  Report  was  finally 
adopted. 

In  the  light  of  this  legislative  history  and 
the  act's  language  Itself,  I  cannot  possibly 
read  section  8c(5)  (G)  or  any  other  part  of 
the  act  to  insure  profitable  operations  to 
outside  handlers  who  desire  to  dump  sur- 
plus milk  Into  a  regional  price-fixing  area 
or  to  say  that  the  Secretary  lacks  the  power 
to  protect  by  appropriate  regulations  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  regional  prices  which  Con- 
gress authorized  him  to  fix.  I  simply  can- 
not believe  that  Congress  intended  to  take 
away  with  one  hand  the  high  fixed  price  for 
milk  which  it  gave  with  the  other. 

The  net  result  of  the  Court's  action  is  to 
leave  the  farmers  in  the  New  York-Northern 
New  Jersey  pool,  and  those  in  22  other  pools 
containing  the  provisions  which  the  Court 
strikes  down  today,'"  completely  defenseless 
against  an  onslaught  of  outside  milk  that  is 
highly  discriminatory  because  the  outside 
milk  bears  none  of  the  burdens  of  pool  milk. 
I  say  completely  defenseless  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Court  Intimates  that  the  Secretary 
might  possibly  devise  some  alternative  com- 
pensatory payment  plan  that  would  satisfy 
the  exacting  standards  which  is  lays  down 
today.  My  first  reason  for  saying  this  is 
that  I  do  not  see  how  any  formula  that  the 
Secretary  could  devise  under  the  Court's 
expanded  interpretation  of  the  word  "pro- 
hibit" in  section  8c(5)(G)  would  protect 
pool  members  from  unfair  competition  by 
outside  handlers  who  are  by  the  Court's 
decision  given  the  advantages  but  not  re- 
quired to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  pool." 


'=79  Congressional  Record  13022. 

'"See  note  9  of  the  Court's  opinion.  At 
least  18  other  pools  apply  a  compensatory 
payment  provision  like  the  one  In  this  case 
for  at  least  part  of  the  year.  See  note  13 
of  the  Court's  opinion. 

"  Certainly  neither  of  the  formulas  which 
the  Court  In  its  note  13  intimates  might  be 
proper  would  protect  the  farmers  in  the  pool, 
for  neither  of  these  formulas  even  go  so  far 
as  to  wipe  out  the  discriminatory  advantage 
that  unregulated  outside  milk  has  over  pool 
milk.  In  sustaining  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tion In  this  case  the  Judicial  officer  relied 
in  part  on  the  following  reasons:  "The  mar- 
ketwlde  pool  existing  under  order  No.  27. 
as  amended,  carries  longtime  and  seasonal 
reserves  of  milk  for  numerous  secondary  mar- 
kets in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northeastern 
States.  The  New  York-New  Jersey  market 
c;irries  the  surplus  burden  for  outside  han- 
dlers who  distribute  some  milk  in  the  mar- 
keting area.  These  handlers  usually  have 
a  reUitlvely  high  percentage  of  their  milk  In 


Secondly,  even  If  such  a  formula  were  pos- 
sible. I  doubt  that  a  single  member  of  thla 
Court  has  the  technical  knowledge  about 
the  complicated  workings  of  the  milk  indus- 
try to  formulate  a  sound  substitute  for  the 
compensatory  payment  plan  which  the  Court 
strikes  down — a  regulatory  plan  which  rep- 
resents more  than  a  quarter  century  of  daily 
practical  experience  in  administering  the 
congressional  farm  plan.  Thirdly,  in  any 
event  the  Court'.'?  vague  intimations  that 
some  compensatory  payment  plan  might  he 
valid  are  hardly  sufficient  to  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary with  any  guidance  at  all  as  to  what 
formula  if  any  the  Court  would  permit  him 
to  use  to  protect  the  farmers  in  this  pool 
from  the  effects  of  being  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  outside  "free  riders." 

I  think  that  if  the  Court  really  does  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  has  any  power  at 
all  to  prevent  pool  farmers  from  being  sub- 
jected to  discriminatory  competition  from 
outside  "free  riders"  it  should  state  in  clear 
and  precise  terms  what  those  powers  are  and 
Inform  the  Secretary  how  he  can  meet  this 
Court's  requirements.  The  Court  should 
then  remand  this  case  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  take  the  action  which  it  will  approve, 
permit  him  to  determine  the  amount  that  he 
could  properly  under  its  standards  have  re- 
quired these  handlers  to  pay  and  direct  that 
the  District  court  pay  over  that  amount  to 
the  Secretary  out  of  the  funds  now  in  its 
possession.  This  plan  would  at  least  offer 
the  farmers  In  this  pool  some  protection 
against  having  to  pay  out  all  of  the  more 
than  $700,000  in  compensatory  payments 
which  has  already  been  collected  from  these 
handlers.  Such  a  plan  was  followed  In  United 
States  V.  Morgan,^'  and  there  is  every  reason 
In  equity  and  good  conscience  why  It  should 
be  followed  here.  In  that  case  the  District 
court  enjoined  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
but  required  the  party  challenging  the  order 
to  pay  into  court  sufficient  funds  to  effect 
compliance  with  the  order  if  it  should  ulti- 
mately be  found  valid.  This  Court  found 
the  order  defective  but  nevertheless  ordered 
the  District  cour;  not  to  return   the  fund. 


fluid  milk  utilization  and  this  utilization 
Is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  market  regulc.ted  by  order  No.  27.  This 
higher  utilization,  of  course,  results  In  a 
competitive  advantage  in  milk  procurement 
to  the  outside  handler  as  against  the  regu- 
lated handler  and  outside  and  regulated 
handlers  draw  on  the  same  production  area 
for  supplies.  Fiu'thermore,  the  regulated 
handler  has  to  equalize  his  utilization  with 
other  handlers  and  his  producers  are  paid 
on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  price  reflecting 
the  utilization  in  the  market  as  a  whole 
rather  than  his  Individual  utilization." 

Thus,  a  compe:.isatory  payment,  such  as 
the  Coiu-t  6Ugges',s,  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  fluid  price  and  the  blend  price 
obviously  would  do  nothing  at  all  to  wipe 
out  the  advantage  that  the  outside  handler 
has  because  of  hi;3  higher  fluid-surplus  ratio 
which  Is  due,  as  shown  above,  to  ( 1 )  the 
fact  that  the  pool  carries  part  of  his  area's 
surplus  and  (2)  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
have  to  equalize  his  own  utilization  as  do 
pool  handlers.  Only  a  compensatory  pay- 
ment which  gives  the  outside  liandler  less 
for  his  surplus  milk  than  the  pool  farmer 
gets  will  narrow  the  competitive  advantage 
which  outside  milk  has.  A  compensatory 
payment  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
fluid  price  and  actual  cost,  the  other  alter- 
native suggested  by  the  Court,  would  ob- 
viously be  even  more  subject  to  the  same 
defect  than  the  fluid-blend  price  compensa- 
tory pajTnent.  See  also  "Hutt,  Restrictions 
on  the  Free  Movement  of  Fluid  Milk  Under 
Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders."  37  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  L.J.  525,  573-57G.  particu- 
larly at  note  220. 

'-307  U.S.  183.  Cf.  I7iland  Steel  Co.  v. 
United  Statcf>,  306;  U.S.  153. 


which  then  contained  over  a  half  million 
dollars.  On  the  contrary,  over  strong  dis- 
sents urging  that  the  Secretary  only  had 
power  to  Issue  a  new  order  for  the  future, 
this  Court  conunanded  that  the  fund  be  re- 
tained until  the  Secretary  could  make  new 
findings  and  enter  a  new  order  so  that  the 
fund  coxild  be  disposed  of  under  a  proper 
determination  of  the  Secretary,  stating  that: 

"Due  regard  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Court's  own  responsibility  to  the  litigants 
and  to  the  public  and  the  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion  in  such  manner  as  to 
effectuate  the  policy  of  the  act  and  facilitate 
administration  of  the  system  which  it  has 
set  up,  require  retention  of  the  fund  by  the 
district  court  until  siuch  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary, proceeding  with  due  expedition,  shall 
have  entered  a  final  order  in  the  proceedings 
pending  before  him."  '» 

Following  this  decision  the  Secretary  held 
new  hearings,  made  new  findings  and  entered 
a  new  order,  according  to  which  this  Court 
in  a  later  United  States  v.  Morgan  »  ordered 
the  more  than  one-half-million-dollar  fund 
distributed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Court  purports 
not  to  pass  either  on  the  validity  of  requir- 
ing all  handlers  to  b<!ar  the  full  burdens  of 
poc;l  membership  or  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  to  apply  against  these  handlers  any 
future  scheme  of  regulation  which  meets  the 
Court's  standards  for  the  period  here  In 
question,-'  it  seems  dear  that  in  falling  to 
follow  the  Morgan  procedure  the  Court  in 
effect  rules  against  the  Secretary  on  both 
these  questions.  This  is  because  the  Court's 
refusal  to  pass  specifically  on  these  questions 
leaves  standing  the  district  court's  holding 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  require  these 
handlers  to  bear  the  full  burdens  of  pool 
membership  for  the  f»eriod  during  which  the 
compensatory  payments  struck  down  here 
were  made.  The  regulation  under  which  the 
Secretary  claims  that  these  handlers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  full  burdens  of  pool  membership 
is  a  part  of  the  same  section  "  as  the  one 
xinder  which  the  handlers  made  the  com- 
pensatory payments  of  which  they  complain. 
That  section  provides  that  all  handlers  like 
petitioners  are  pool  handlers  and  required  to 
bear  all  the  burdens  of  pool  membership  un- 
less they  elect  to  be  nonpool  handlers  and 
make  compensatory  payments.  The  Secre- 
tary's contention  Is  that  once  the  part  of  the 
regulation  which  provides  for  the  compensa- 
tory payment  is  struck  down,  as  the  Court 
does  here,  the  remainder  of  the  regulation 
which  requires  all  handlers  to  be  pool  han- 
dlers applies.  By  remanding  this  case  to  the 
district  court  which  has  already  ruled  ad- 
versely on  this  claim  the  Court  without  so 
much  as  saying  a  single  word  on  this  point 
effectively  prevents  the  Secretary  from  try- 
ing to  protect  pool  farmers  from  free-riding 
outside  milk  by  treating  these  handlers  as 
]i'">l  mfmbcrs  for  the  period  here  In  dispute. 

The  full  effect  of  the  Court's  failure  to  fol- 
low the  Morg.Tn  procedure  and  decide  wheth- 
er tlic  .Secrtt.irys  provisions  for  full  regula- 
tion of  these  handlers  are  valid,  or  Just  what 
the  Secretary  could  do  to  protect  the  prices 
he  has  fi.xed.  is  In  my  opinion  likely  to  be  a 
wholly  unjust  and  Inequitable  windfall  of 
over  $700,000  to  the  handlers,  since  it  will 
ultimately  have  to  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers  who  bear  the  burdens  of  this 
pool.  How  many  more  such  windfalls  to 
other  handlers  involving  how  many  count- 


■'•307  U.S.,  at  198. 

-"313  U.S.  409. 

-■  The  Court's  citation  of  Morgan  v.  United 
States,  304  U.S.  23,  as  purported  Justification 
for  its  avoidance  of  this  issue  is  particularly 
appropriate,  and  I  fear  prophetic.  For  in 
large  part  due  to  this  Court's  avoidance  of  a 
similar  issue  in  the  Morgan  case,  that  case 
wandered  through  the  courts  for  almost  8 
years,  including  four  trips  to  this  Court. 

'"'7CFR  .sec.  1002.29(d). 
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Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tne  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  very  definite  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  Str.\tton  I  which  would  seek  to  add 
compensatory  payments  to  the  milk 
marketing  orders. 

This  amendment  seek.'  to  upset  a  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  earlier  this  month  The  litigation 
which  precipitated  this  decision  origi- 
nated in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Hecause  of  iny 
familiarity  with  this  matter,  I  feel  that 
It  mitiht  be  helpful  to  .he  members  of 
this  committee  if  they  knew  these  facts 
which  resulted  in  this  decision  and  which 
is  now  sought  to  be  upset  by  this 
amendment. 

f^or  a  period  of  approximately  25  years 
the  handlers  of  milk,  much  of  which 
was  produced  in  Penns>lvania,  dispo.sed 
of  the  same  in  an  are?  in  New  Jer.sey 
adjacent  to  Phillipsburf.'  Then  the  New 
York  marketing  order  area  was  enlarged 
to  include  this  section  of  New  Jersey. 
Thereupon,  the  handle:  s  of  this  Penn- 
.sylvania  milk,  or  "nonpoor'  milk,  were 
informed  that  they  muse  pay  an  amount 
into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  area  of  tl  e  marketing  or- 
der, or  the  producers  of  the  •pool"  milk. 
if  they  were  to  continue  to  serve  such 
area.  This  amount  w;.s  designated  as 
a  "blend  price  "  and  computed  by  a 
rather  complicat<?d  rati )  using  the  price 
of  the  different  cla.s.ses  of  "pool"  milk. 
Tills  "blend  price  '  wj.s,  in  this  case, 
fixed  at  $2.78  per  hundredweight.  Now 
we  find  that  the  handlers  of  the  "non- 
pool"  milk  were  paying  $6.40  per  hun- 
dredweight, while  the  handlcis  of  the 
pool "  milk  were  only  payinsi  $6.23  per 
hundredweight  at  the  time  in  contro- 
versy; namely.  August  1357.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  tliat  to  handle  "nonpool"  milk, 
the  handler  had  to  pa:-  $6.40  per  hun- 
dredweisht.  plus  the  penalty  of  S2.78  per 
hundredweight,  or  a  tDtal  of  $9.18  per 
hundredwoight.  while  tlie  handler  of  the 
■pool"  milk  only  paid  $(1.23  per  hundi'ed- 
wcight. 

The  Supreme  Couit  lield  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  was  to  prevent  an  in- 
flux of  cheap  milk  into  an  area,  not  to 
prevent  competition.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  is  now  offered  to  make  such 
type  of  compensatory  payments  permis- 
sible a.s  a  part  of  a  marketing  order. 
Obviously.  I  feel  that  this  amendment 


-■•A  suit  involving  the  provision  of  the 
Cleveland  order  similar  to  the  one  struck 
down  here  has  already  found  its  way  into 
court.  See  Lau-son  Milk  Co.  v.  Benson.  187 
F  Svipp   66.  appeal  pendirig. 


should  be  defeated,  for,  if  adopted,  it 
will  certainly  be  an  invitation  for  trade 
barriers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
that  the  friends  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  StrattonI  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  voted  down  over- 
whelmingly the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  helped  de- 
feat his  own  amendment,  because  he 
chose  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  make  this  a  political  issue  rather  than 
a  discussion  on  the  merits.  In  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  yesterday  he  indulged 
m  an  all-out  attack  on  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York.  He  said  that,  al- 
though he.  Mr.  Stratton.  had  inti'O- 
duced  this  ameiidment  on  June  15,  to 
help  the  dairy  faimers,  he  had  "heard 
nothing  from  the  Governor  of  New 
York."  The  gentleman  went  on  to  say 
the  Governor  "has  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  help  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State."  Then  he  announced  he 
had  wired  the  Governor  and  challenged 
him  to  line  up  Republican  members  of 
the  New  York  congre.s£ional  delegation. 

Well  now.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this  is  pretty 
big  talk. 

It  is  not  only  a  flagrant  display  of  pure 
politics,  it  is  untrue.  It  so  happens  that 
the  Governor  of  New  York  was  way 
ahead  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  StrattonI  and  has  been  well  on 
the  way  toward  accomplishing  the  same 
results,  quicker,  by  more  effective  means, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  can't  claim  for 
his  amendment  because  the  Secretary 
opposes  It  in  this  bill. 

Long  before  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  given  the  amendment  by  some- 
one and  was  told  there  was  political 
advantage  in  offering  it.  Governor  Rock- 
efeller of  New  York  and  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  had  gotten  in  touch  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  requested 
that  action  be  taken  to  overcome  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  compensa- 
tory payments.  At  the  request  of  the 
Governors,  the  Secretary  appointed  a  bi- 
partisan coinmittee  of  five,  all  experts. 
from  the  two  States,  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject.  They  are  in 
fact  meeting  with  the  Secretai-y  on 
Tuesday  next  and  will  recommend  ad- 
ministrative action. 

It  seems  assured  that  administrative 
action  will  be  taken.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  legislation  is  needed,  which  is 
doubtful,  it  will  be  done  by  a  separate 
bill.  Both  Govei-nors  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  agreed  it  should  not  be 
done  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  should 
have  been  debated  on  the  merits.    The 


Republican  members  from  the  milk  areas 
in  fact  favored  it.  But  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  StrattonI  chose 
rather  to  make  a  false  political  issue  out 
of  it.  which  contributed  as  much  as  any- 
thing that  his  own  side  of  the  aisle  did 
to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  an  amendment  as 
important  as  that  just  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  could  not, 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
be  explained.  Mr.  Stratton  was  not 
permitted  to  say  a  single  word  to  the 
House  and  although  he  can  place  his 
written  remarks  in  the  Record,  that  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  spoken  word. 
Those  of  us  who  might  disagree  with 
some  things  Mr.  Stratton  says,  cannot 
know  what  he  has  said  until  we  read  it 
in  the  Record  tomorrow.  The  amend- 
ment was  ovei-whelmingly  defeated  by 
Mr.  Strat ton's  own  Democratic  col- 
leagues who  control  this  House  by  a  3 
to  2  margin.  No  New  York  Republicans 
had  a  chance  to  be  heard,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Stratton  did.  This  is  indefensible 
legislative  procedure.  Although  I  sup- 
ported Mr.  Stratton's  amendment,  along 
with  my  New  York  Republican  col- 
leagues. I  think  the  amendment  was  not 
well  thought  out  as  to  form  or  timing. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  proceed  now  to  correct 
the  situation  with  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision  by  administrative 
action,  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Now, 
Mr.  Chaiiman.  as  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  word 
I  can  think  of  to  describe  this  farm  bill 
is  the  word  obnoxious.  Its  repercussions 
in  the  farm  economy  are  hard  to  exag- 
gerate. It  attempts  to  reduce  surpluses 
by  reducing  farmers  to  lackeys  of  the 
Government.  It  virtually  abandons  the 
last  vestige  of  reliance  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  on 
any  major  piece  of  legislation  since  I 
came  to  Congress,  I  have  not  received 
a  single  letter  or  communication  from 
my  own  district  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  farmers  and  nonfarmers 
alike  in  my  area  understand  pretty  well 
what  this  bill  spells  out.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  freedom  and  self- 
reliance  on  the  farm.  My  people  oppose 
this  bill  angrily  and  indignantly.  And 
let  me  i.ssue  a  warning  to  you  Democrats 
who  apparently,  under  great  pressure 
from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
If  you  pass  this  bill,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  long  time  to  live  with  it  and  re- 
gret it.  You  are  making  a  terrible  mis- 
take, and  I  think  most  of  you  know  it, 
oven  though  your  votes  will  not  reflect 
it.  I  am  sorry  for  you  but  I  am  a  lot 
sorrier  for  our  farmers  who  are  going  to 
be  the  real  sufferers. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
V  hich  I  o.Ter  at  this  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  is  not 
in  order  because  no  action  has  been 
taken  since  the  last  identical  motion. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOLK  We  just  voted  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  STRArroN]  and  it  was  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  and  did  not  prevail. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
SbcthI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  23  delete  lines  4  through  10  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  county  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  county  com- 
mittee, among  the  farms  in  the  county  on 
the  basis  of  the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains 
for  each  farm  during  the  base  period,  till- 
able acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types 
of  sou,  and  topography  and  adjusted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section." 

On  page  40,  between  lines  18  and  19,  in- 
sert: 

"Sec.  3601.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  (1)  no  referendum 
shall  be  held  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  proclaimed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  1963  calendar  year,  (2)  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  section  360h  shall  not  apply  to  feed 
grains  of  the  1963  crop,  and  (3)  the  penalty 
provisions  of  section  360J{a)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  acreage  required  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
of  the  1963  crop." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMrrn]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa)  there  were — ayes  47.  noes  120. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matthews: 
Page  36.  beginning  on  line  4,  and  page  60, 
beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out  item  (1) 
and  Insert: 

"(1)  that  the  diverted  acres  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses  that  will  main- 
tain the  land  free  from  erosion,  weeds. 
Insects  and  rodents  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  That  summer  fallow  and 
Idle  land  will  not  be  considered  a  conserva- 
tion use  of  farms  that  did  not  follow  such 
conservation  uses  during  1950  and  I960;". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Matthews) 
there  were — ayes  103,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 


T^e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dole  moves  1;hat  the  Conunlttee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  witb  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  raight  say  first  of  all, 
I  hate  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause 
as  it  is  the  only  thing  in  this  bill  which 
has  not  been  changed,  but  I  do  have 
several  amendments  at  the  desk  which 
I  hope  will  be  adopted  for  they  are  very 
important  to  the  people  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  rural  America. 

I  recognize  everybody  wants  to  go 
home,  but  these  are  important  amend- 
ments. FHsr  example,  we  have  one  which 
would  give  the  farmer  the  absolute  choice 
on  the  interchange  provisions  of  this 
bill  with  reference  to  feed  grains  and 
wheat  acreage.  The  farmer  would  de- 
cide instead  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  have  another  changing  the  base 
period  from  5  to  10  years.  Under  this 
bill  the  base  period  has  been  changed 
from  10  to  5  years.  This  costs  the  State 
of  Kansas  over  120,000  wheat  acres. 
You  are  asking  us,  the  historic  producing 
area,  to  take  a  cut  of  not  10  percent  or 
20  percent  but  21..'}  percent. 

I  think  every  State  has  by  now  been 
exempted  from  most  provisions  of  this 
bill,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Colorado. 
Aside  from  these,  everyone  else  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  bill  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  also  have  an  amendment  which 
would  state  this  law  shall  not  be  opera- 
tive until  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  investiga- 
tion has  been  completed.  This  may  be 
important  and  I  as^sume  it  will  be  agreed 
to  without  much  question. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  M;r.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  to  require 
that  before  a  feed-grain  control  referen- 
dum would  be  binding  and  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  imposed 
on  farmers  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  feed  grain  producers  eligible  to  vote 
actually  do  vote  and  participate  in  the 
referendum.  Then  it  would  follow  that 
half  of  those  eligible  to  vote  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  referendum  and.  of  these, 
two-thirds  would  have  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  referendum  to  get  approval.  If 
this  amendment  prevails.  I  also  intend 
to  offer  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill. 

Many  times  during  the  hours  we  have 
been  in  debate  on  this  farm  bill,  various 
speakers  have  stated  that,  after  all.  the 
farmers  will  have  a  chance  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  these  control 
programs  because  two-thirds  of  them 
will  have  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  referen- 
dum before  it  can  go  into  effect.  None  of 
the  speakers  have  pointed  out  that  this 
means  only  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
are  required  to  vote  affirmatively  to  put 
these  control  programs  into  effect  on  all 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  farmers  of  this 
Nation. 


All  too  often  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  "tail  has  wagged  the  dog"  in 
wheat  ref erendums  because  only  farmers 
subject  to  marketing  quotas  were  eligible 
to  vote,  with  numerous  farmers  in- 
eligible. Of  those  ehgible  only  a  small 
percentage  actually  have  turned  out  at 
the  polls  to  vote  in  the  referendum,  with 
the  result  being  that  from  5  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  wheat  farmers  in  the  Nation 
decide  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
wheat  program. 

For  example,  in  the  1962  referendum, 
of  the  1.042,473  farmers  eligible  to  vote, 
only  278.515  actually  voted.  Of  this  total 
number.  79.4  percent  voted  "yes"  and 
the  rest  voted  "no."  Thus  218.515  wheat 
farmers  out  of  the  Nation's  3  million,  or 
only  about  7  percent,  decided  the  out- 
come of  last  years  wheat  program. 

If  the  bill  that  is  before  us  today  be- 
comes law,  I  feel  that  It  is  very  imixjr- 
tant  that  the  voting  requirements  spelled 
out  in  my  amendment  should  become 
part  of  the  legislation.  We  are  offering 
the  feed-grain  producers  and  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  brandnew  and  strict 
control-type  programs  in  this  bill.  As 
has  been  stated  many  times  during  the 
debate  this  week,  the  alternatives  offered 
in  these  referendums  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  real  alternatives.  But  the 
choices  must  be  made,  and,  once  the  die 
is  cast,  then  the  million  or  more  farmers 
who  will  have  to  live  under  the  program 
will  have  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come. 

I  feel  that  in  this  bill  we  are  asking 
the  American  farmers  to  make  the  most 
crucial  vote  on  farm  programs  that  they 
have  ever  been  asked  to  make  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Certainly  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  at  least  one-half  of  those 
who  will  be  affected  for  the  years  to 
come  should  participate  in  the  vote.  Fur- 
thermore, the  majority  party,  which  has 
worked  out  these  programs  for  the  farm- 
ers, claims  that  they  will  achieve  certain 
objectives.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
these  objectives  could  not  possibly  be 
reached  unless  the  farmers  are  willing 
to  cooperate  and  try  to  help  the  program 
work.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  It  Is  just 
asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  ex- 
pect our  farmers  to  cooperate  with  a  pro- 
gram unless  they  feel  they  have  actually 
made  a  real  majority  choice  to  accept  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  program  can  work 
well  if  the  greatest  majority  of  those 
who  are  living  under  it  feel  it  was  forced 
upon  them  by  the  minority.  I  hope  this 
body  will  support  my  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
bring  some  democracy  into  the  so-called 
democratic  choice  offered  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  also  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  at  the  desk,  and  I  wish 
the  membership  would  pay  particular 
attention  to  it,  because  it  will  save  a  lot 
of  money  by  putting  a  $25,000  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  wheat  certificates  which 
can  be  paid  to  any  one  producer  in  any 
1  year. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  i>->  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  Kansas  lost  120,000  acres  of 
wheat.  May  I  say  that  Nebraska  would 
lose  69,000  acres  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  CT.airman,  I  rise  in 
oppo.'ition  to  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentl '-man  >'rom  Kansas. 

Mr  Chai'.-man,  I  hope  the  motion  will 
be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansa;;  I  Mr   DoleI. 

The  preferential  mot  on  was  rejected. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Ciairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Latta:  Page  72, 
line  11.  after  the  period  in.sert  "Provtdrd. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  rot  In  any  one  year 
Issue  to  any  producer  or  producers  on  any 
farm  wheat  marketing  certificates  having  a 
vtilue  in  excess  of  $25,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tne  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offcre<l  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  La'-ta  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  <  demanded  by  Mr  Latta  >  there 
were — aye.«!  145,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  \^a.<;  agreed  to. 

Mrs  M.AY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  two 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I?  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gi>ntlewoman  from 
Wa.shmpton:' 

There  was  no  objcctifn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  foKows: 

.Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  M-w:  Page  28. 
line  20.  after  the  word  '  quotas"  Insert  the 
words  "or  that  less  than  one-half  ol  the  feed 
grain  farmers  eligible  to  vote  In  the  refer- 
enduna  failed  to  vote  In  sxich  referendum.". 

Page  56,  line  20.  after  the  word  •quotas". 
Uiseri  Uie  phrase  or  thav  less  than  one-half 
(  r  the  wheat  farmers  elii;iblc  to  vote  In  the 
referendum  failed  to  vote  In  such  refer- 
e:iduni.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offenxl  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  I  Mrs.  May  1 . 

The  question  was  ta<en:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mrs.  May  i  there 
were — ayes  i23.  noes  149. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bj  Mr  Mahon:  Page 
25,  Una  7.  after  "acreages"  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  a  comma  and  add  the 
following:  "and  the  Secretary  sliall  make 
an  appropriate  adjiistmfnt  for  the  amount 
by  which  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
f  rin  wa.';  reduced  durin?:  the  ba.se  period  in 
order  to  permit  the  full  utilizaition  of  any 
acreage  allotment  in  effeot  for  any  commod- 
ity on  the  farm." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offend  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bj  Mr.  Mahon:  Page 
38.  line  8.  after  "Malting  barley",  insert  "other 
annual  field  crops  for  wl.lch  price  support  Is 


not  made  available",  and  on  line  18  change 
the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "and  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  any  such 
crop  on  such  diverted  acreage." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  MahonI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preff  rential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  jENsrN  moves  that  the  Comnilttee  do 
now  ruse,  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hou.se  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting    clause    be   stricken   out. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
on  several  occasions  today  attempted  to 
get  the  floor,  but  it  seemed  that  through 
some  fancy  maneuvering  I  have  been 
counted  out. 

Now.  of  course.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  spectacle  as  I  have 
witnessed  on  the  floor  for  the  past  3 
days  in  all  of  the  24  sessions  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  But.  of  course,  this  is  a 
free  country,  and  evcr>-one  has  the 
privile^^c  to  act  sort  of  as  they  please. 
But  I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  has  in  the  past 
years  been  known — a  similar  amend- 
ment— as  the  Jensen  rider  to  appropria- 
tion bills. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Members  here 
have  voted  for  it  on  other  occasions.  It 
simply  provides  that  not  more  than  one 
vacancy  out  of  four  may  be  filled  in  the 
Department  of  Aericulture  personnel  un- 
til such  time  as  the  budget  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  reduced  by  5  percent.  I  took 
this  means  of  petting  a  little  time  before 
my  amendment  is  offered  to  explain  the 
importance  of  it.  It  will  save  at  least 
$27  million.  It  will  reduce  the  number 
of  90.000  now  employed  or  represented 
in  the  budget  requests  for  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  ap- 
proximately 4.500.  The  average  wage  of 
those  people  is  $6,000.  making  approxi- 
mately $27  million. 

Not  a  sumlc  person  now  employed  in 
tlie  Department  of  Afzriculture  will  be 
taken  off  the  payroll — not  one.  They 
have  a  turnover  in  that  Department  of 
around  14  ptM-cent  per  annum.  The  re- 
duction in  force  will  be  effected  simply 
by  not  filling  vacancies  caused  by  death, 
retirement,  resignation,  and  so  on.  It 
is  done  by  the  attrition  method.  It  will 
be  good  for  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. 

I  have  never  explained  it  to  one  of 
them  who  did  not  agree  with  this  method 
of  reducing  employment  to  a  figure  that 
is  completely  justified.  If  my  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  lO-peixent  reduc- 
tion it  would  still  be  completely  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  also. 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that 
would  provide  that  the  provisions  of  this 
monstrosity  if  enacted  would  expire  at 
the  end  of  3  years  and  that  the  other 
agricultural  support  laws  would  be  re- 
pealed at  that  time:  also,  that  the  Com- 
modity   Credit    Corporation    would    be 


given  authority  to  make  an  orderly  and 
complete  disposition  of  all  surpluses  on 
hand.  That  amendment  will  come  up 
under  title  5. 

I  am  afraid  the  procedure  will  be  simi- 
lar to  what  has  so  far  occurred.  So  I 
liope  those  who  wish  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  against  farm  price  support. 
against  what  this  House  is  doing  today 
and  the  spectacle  it  is  making  of  itself 
will,  when  this  amendment  comes  up. 
stand  up  and  be  counted  to  get  rid  of 
a  mess. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Jensen]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  this  merely  to  say 
that  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  !Mr.  Jensen!  has  discussed 
might  be  appropriate  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  but  certainly  not  on  an  agricul- 
tural bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Jensen  1. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.\n-iendment  offered  by  Mr  Dole:  Page  33. 
line  2.  insert  a  period  after  the  word  "feed 
grains"  and  strike  the  balance  of  line  2  and 
all  of  lines  3.  4.  and  5. 

Page  57.  line  14.  change  the  comma  to  a 
period  after  the  word  "feed  grains"  and 
strike  the  balance  of  line  14  and  all  of  line  15 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  on  page  33,  line  2,  and  the 
amendment  of  page  57.  line  14,  are 
offered  together  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  fully  understand  the  purpose 
of  both  said  amendments.  The  amend- 
ment on  page  33  merely  strikes  certain 
language  from  the  bill  and.  if  adopted, 
would  give  the  farmer  the  absolute  right 
to  have  acreage  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  feed  grain.  In  other 
words,  as  the  bill  now  reads,  it  will  be- 
come discretionary  with  the  Secretary 
and.  in  my  opinion,  the  determination 
should  be  made  by  the  farmer.  This 
amendment  was  widely  discussed  in  our 
committee  and  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  I  sincerely  believe  striking 
the  language  as  suggested  by  my  amend- 
ment would  give  the  entire  bill  more 
flexibility  and  would  give  the  farmer 
additional  freedom  in  determinmg  which 
crop  he  should  produce.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  in  its  present  form  the 
bill  will  require  the  farmer  to  obtain 
permi"sion  from  the  Secretary  and  I 
assume  this  will  be  done  by  making  ap- 
plication after  application  to  tlie  local 
A.S.C.  office,  having  it  passed  en  there, 
then  perhaps  by  the  State  oflQce  and  per- 
haps even  by  some  higher  authority. 
It  is  completely  unnecessarj-  that  the 
farmer  be  subjected  to  this. 

On  page  57,  by  striking  the  language 
suggested  in  my  amendment,  the  entire 
matter  would  be  crystal  clear,  for  then 
this  .section  337  would  properly  cover 
both  substitution  of  feed  grains  for 
wheat  and  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed 
grains  and  would  leave  the  determma- 
tion  up  to  the   farmer   instead  of   the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  provi- 
sion is  a  highly  desirable  one  and  to  me 
represents  one  of  the  strongest  features 
m  this  bill  and,  if  properly  used,  it  would 
be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
it  would  tend  to  encourage  return  of 
wheat  production  to  the  historic  wheat 
producing  areas  and  the  return  of  feed 
grain  production  to  historic  feed-grain 
producing  areas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Page  61. 
line  19,  after  the  word  "share"  strike  the 
period  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  no  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  If  the  entire  amount 
of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  post- 
pone payment  of  the  penalty." 

Page  67,  line  6,  strike  lines  6  through  12 
and  Insert  the  following:  "(4)  Until  the 
producers  on  any  farm  store,  deliver  to  the 
Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty  on,  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  any  crop  of  wheat,  the 
entire  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm 
and  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  subject  to 
marketing  quotas  in  which  the  producer  has 
an  interest  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the 
penalty." 

Page  72,  line  25.  strike  line  25  and  page  73, 
line  1  strike  lines  1  through  9  and  in.sert 
tile  following: 

"tb)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive wheat  marketing  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year  in 
which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed 
fur  any  commodity  on  such  farm  or  in 
which  the  farm  has  not  complied  with  the 
land-use  requirements  of  section  399  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  in 
which,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  the  producer  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  on  any  other  farm 
for  any  convmodlty  in  which  he  has  an  inter- 
est as  a  producer.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of 
the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  In  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
pav-ment  of  the  penalty." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  may  appear  complicated, 
but  frankly,  it  is  not.  It  simply  permits 
a  farmer  who  has  exceeded  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  to  store  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  any  crop  of  wheat  at 
his  own  expense  and  under  bond.  This 
excess  wheat,  when  so  stored  in  accord- 
ance with  all  regulations,  may  be  subse- 
quently released  in  a  short-crop  year  and 
is  of  tremendous  benefit  to  farmers  in 
western  Kansas  and  in  other  areas  of 
the  Midwest  which  are  so-called  high- 
risk  areas  because  of  hail,  drought,  and 
other  factors. 

This  is  not  a  new  provision,  as  it  has 
been  the  law  and  in  fact  was  in  the  bill 
originally  offered  by  the  administration, 
but  was  deleted  from  the  bill  upon  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  sentleman 
from  California  1  Mr.  HagenI 

This  is  another  most  important 
amendment  and,  if  adopted,  would  cer- 
tainly improve  the  wheat  section  of  this 
omnibus  bill.  A  very  imp'-rtant  point  is 
that  such  provision  will  lielp  the  farmer 
maintain  his  income,  which  i.s  one  of  the 
p: mcipal  objectives  of  the  bill  according 


to  the  preamble  and  the  testimony  of 
administration  witnesses,  including  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole»  there 
were — ayes  109,  noes  169. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dole  Page  64. 
line  9.  insert  the  following: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  shall  not  be  reduced  on  any  farm 
below  such  acreage  that  would  result  in  the 
producers  on  such  farm  idling  mure  than 
one-half  of  the  cropland  on  such  farm." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
feel  that  this  amendment  is  self-explan- 
atory and  the  effect  of  it  would  be  that, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  in  this 
law,  a  fai-mer  would  not  be  required  to 
idle  more  than  one-half  his  cropland. 
Particularly  in  western  Kansas,  such  an 
amendment  is  highly  desirable  and  nec- 
essary and  I  am  certain  its  application 
would  be  widespread  in  other  summer- 
fallow  areas. 

In  many  areas  in  Kansas  and.  I  as- 
sume, in  other  wheat-producing  areas,  in 
fallow  areas,  many  farmers  are  permitted 
to  farm  only  about  29  percent  or  less  of 
their  cropland.  As  I  have  stated  before 
in  the  debate  of  this  bill,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult for  a  farmer  to  idle  71  percent  of 
his  cropland  and  still  be  expected  to 
sustain  himself  and  his  family. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole  Page  35. 
line  16,  strike  everything  after  "1963" 
through  and  including  line  19  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ".  1964.  and  1965 
crops." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  just  read,  which  starts  on 
line  16.  page  35.  is  in  most  respects  iden- 
tical to  an  amendment  by  me  earlier 
today  to  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 
Without  belaboring  the  point,  let  me 
point  out  that  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion and  much  testimony  concerning 
the  objectives,  the  goals,  and  the  po.s.si- 
bilities  of  this  measure.  Certainly,  one 
of  these  has  been  maintaining  the  fann- 
ers' income,  but.  as  I  stated  earlier,  this 
seems  rather  a  difficult  task  when  we 
request  legislative  authority  to  lower  the 
diversion  payments  from  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
support  rate  multiplied  by  the  estimated 
noi-mal  production  of  feed  grains  for  the 
first  year,  a  40-percent  payment  the  next 
year,  a  30-percent  payment  the  third 
year,  and  thereafter  no  payment  at  all. 
Let  me  simply  point  out  again  that  the 
farmer  should  not  be  required  to  divert 
acres  under  compulsory  legislation  with- 
out receiving  adequate  compensation 
therefor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amedment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Page  52 
line  23.  strike  lines  23  through  25  and  re- 
number the  subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple,  would  merely 
restore  the  provisions  in  the  1938  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  My  amend- 
ment strictly  applies  to  section  1  of  sec- 
tion 413.  on  page  52,  and  I  feel  there 
are  many  very  sound  reasons  for  striking 
the  language  as  suggested  by  my  amend- 
ment As  set  out  in  table  3  of  the  minor- 
ity report  on  page  147  of  the  committee 
report,  we  can  readily  see  what  will  hap- 
pen to  historic  wheat-producing  areas  if 
the  base  period  is  changed  from  a  10- 
year  period  to  a  5 -year  period.  My  home 
State  of  Kansas,  for  example,  would  lose 
approximately  138,000  additional  acres 
in  allotments  by  this  change,  and  this 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  20  percent 
proposed  under  terms  of  this  bill.  This 
would  simply  be  a  double  cut  and  when 
we  have  seen  our  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments di.s.sipated  over  the  years  and  have 
witnessed  the  continual  erosion  of  wheal 
acreage  in  Kansas  while  other  States 
were  uaininy  acreage,  it  seems  com- 
pletely unfair  to  me  that  this  bill  should 
contain  a  piovision  changing  the  base 
period. 

My  amendment  strictly  returns  it  to 
a  10-ytar  proposition  and  in  all  fairness 
I  feel  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offei  dn 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Page  72, 
line  11,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  the 
following: 

":  Provided.  That  each  producer  shall  have 
the  option  to  reUiin  and  carry  forward  to  a 
sub.-;equent  year  any  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates issued  under  this  Act  and  In  such 
event  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  accordingly  in  such  sub- 
sequent year  ' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  too.  is  vital  to  the  wheat 
section  of  the  bill,  and  it  merely  provides 
that  a  producer  who  has  a  poor  crop  of 
wheat  and  has  excess  wheat-marketing 
certificates  may  carry  these  certificates 
forward.  In  other  words,  if  a  farmer 
has  certificates  for  3,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  but  only  raised  1.000  bushels,  he 
could  cany  the  certificates  forward  the 
followinR  year  and  be  entitled  to  increase 
his  farm  acreage  allotment  accordingly 
so  that  in  such  year  he  could  increase  his 
production  conceivably  by  2,000  bushels. 

This,  again,  to  me.  is  an  income-main- 
tenance feature  which  I  feel  is  most  im- 
portant. We  have  stated  many  times 
before,  the  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
maintain  the  farmer's  income  at  least, 
and  certainly  this  amendment  would  be 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  b>  Mr.  Dole:  Page  15, 
line  17,  Immediately  preceding  the  word 
"subtitle  B"  insert  the  fo;i()wnig  : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  all  the  provisions  of  this  title  IV  shiiU 
remain  Inoperative  unti.  the  completion  of 
the  Investigation  of  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  case 
by  the  Subcommittee  or  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Invest ;gations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  G'lVernment  Operations 
and  both  such  committees  have  filed  the  re- 
ports and  recommendations  on  such  inves- 
tigation with  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  respectively." 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  It  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill  and  deals  with  the  activities  of  other 
departments  and  docs  not  come  within 
the  purview  of   this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  or- 
der is  overruled. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
at  the  out.'^et  that  it  is  regrettable 
amendments  beinc  offered  at  this  late 
hour  cannot  be  fully  debated,  for  the 
inovisions  of  this  leguslalion  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  wheat  producers  in  this 
counti-y  as  to  any  other  t'roup  It  seems 
stranpe  to  me  adequate  time  can  be 
allowed  in  debatinu  those  amendments 
which  were  approved  by  the  majority. 
but  thase  offeied  by  the  minority  must 
be  considered  in  this  fa.'=^hion  so  as  to 
preclude  all  debate  and  thereby  deprive 
the  Committee  of  vital  information  and 
of  many  opportuni>.ies  to  improve  upon 
the  bill. 

This  amendment.  I  believe,  is  self- 
explanatory  and  merely  adds  langua!:e 
commcncine  on  line  17  on  pa?e  15.  We 
have  heard  many,  many  speeches  and 
have  read  many,  many  press  rt  leases 
about  how  future  Billie  Sol  Estes  cases 
will  be  prevented  by  the  pas.-^ace  of  this 
ler:i.';lation.  Frankly.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  legislation  will  only  multiply 
the  Estes-type  scandal. 

Perhaps  hearini:s  before  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investr.:ations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  reveal  many  matters  we  have  not 
discus.<:ed  or  even  considered.  When  I 
introduced  a  resolution.  H.  Res.  600.  on 
April  16  of  this  year.  I  then  felt  the 
Departmental  Oversight  and  Consumer 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  ."^hnuld  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
Estes  controversy  and  I  still  feel  an  in- 
vestigation is  primarily  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  House  Comm.ittee  on  Acrirul- 
ture  since  we  arc  the  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  writing  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  At  any  rate,  there 
appears  to  be  every  pood  reason  why  fur- 
ther action  ow  this  measure  should  be 
deferred  until  the  Estes  investigations 
are  completed. 

The  question  is  on  the  r.m^^ndment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Dole^  there 
were— ayes  126.  noes  182. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
r>ort  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Battin:  Page 
81.  line  52.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  425  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
claim acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  on  wheat  or  feed  grains  for  any  farm 
within  any  area  which  he  finds  has  suffered 
substantial  d.miage  due  to  severe  drought. 
niX)d.  or  other  natural  disiisters  within  the 
previous  yer.r.  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary makes  such  a  finding,  price  support  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  shall  be  provided  to 
all  producers  In  such  area  at  the  same  level 
that  price  support  is  provided  to  cooperators 
un  feed  grains  or  certificate  wheat  outside 
such  area." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  C^erk  read  as  follows: 

Amrr.dmciit  ffTcrcd  by  Mr.  Nelsen  :  On 
page  24.  line  15.  after  the  word  "years"  strike 
out  "1959  and  1960  '  and  insert  "1956  through 
I960"  and  on  page  24.  line  19.  after  the  word 
••the",  strike  out  tlie  word  '•two'^  and  insert 
the  word  •five" 

Mr.  NEXSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
Ions  been  my  contention  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  feed  grain  base  on  the  year 
1959  and  1960  only  produces  many 
serious  situations  fcr  many  producers. 
Many  farmers  have  practiced  crop  rota- 
tion as  well  as  summer  fallow.  In  many 
ca.ses  some  parcel^  of  land  are  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  criteria  used,  without  any 
ba.<;e  whatever.  The  use  of  a  5-year  pe- 
riod would  improve  the  situation  at  least 
to  some  degree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Nelsen* 
there  were — ayes  88,  noes  167. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen;  On 
pnee  no  line  13.  after  "rates"  strike  cut  ♦ae 
period,  Insert  a  comma,  followed  by:  '•but 
in  no  case  less  than  an  amount  equal  to 
Interest  on  investment  plus  assessed  real 
estate  taxes" 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
provisions  included  in  this  bill  there 
would  be  a  phaseout  of  payments  for 
land  retired  from  production.  The 
farmer  must  pay  taxes  as  well  as  inter- 
est on  his  investment.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  because  of  the  many  loopholes 
already  adopted,  for  example,  deficit 
arca=^,  40-acrc  exemptions,  the  Midwest- 
ern States  will  be  bearing  the  great 
brunt  of  forced  land  retirement.  It 
would  only  seem  plain  that  the  farmer 
should  receive  no  less  than  interest  and 
taxes  on  his  investment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther perfecting  amendments?  If  not. 
the  question  is  on  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

HOEVENl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hoeven  i 
there  were — ayes  122,  noes  224. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  V — General  Provisions 

Sfc  501  The  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administr.Uion  Act  of  1961  (75  SUt.  307) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  804  and  inserting  a  comma  and 
the  following:  •including,  subject  to  all 
the  previsions  of  section  302,  recreational 
uses  and  facilities."; 

(2)  By  inserting  in  section  306ia)  after 
the  words  "soil  conservation  practices"  the 
words  "shifts  in  land  use  including  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities^',  and  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "drainage"  the  words 
"or  sewer": 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  section  309(f)(1) 
tiie  figure  •'flO, 000.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   the  figure   ■•$25.000.000";    and 

(4)  By  inserting  in  section  312  after  the 
words  "and  conservation"  the  words  "in- 
cluding recreational  uses  and  facilities". 

Sec  502.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applica- 
bility there'  f  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  applicability  thereof 
to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoeven:  Page 
88.  line  13.  change  the  comma  to  a  semi- 
colon and  strike  all  of  line  14  and  the  words 
"or  sewer"  on  line  15 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  going  into  the 
sewer  business.  Under  the  Department 
of  Census  definition,  a  rural  area  is  de- 
fined as  '  1 '  a  community  of  under  2.500 
people.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion follows  the  Census  definition,  but 
in  this  title  FHA  loans  may  be  made  for 
sewers  for  cities  and  towns  without  lim- 
itation as  to  size.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  a  long  way,  in  view  of  the  many 
demands  that  are  being  made  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  now 
engage  in  the  sev.er  business.  We  have 
already  found  in  title  I  that  we  are  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  fmancing  putting  greens, 
swimming  pools,  ski  hfts,  tennis  courts, 
merry-go-rounds,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
sewer  business.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous, 
and  I  hope  my  amendment  •will  prevail. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
amendment  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hoe-^-enI  would  continue 
the  land  retirement  provisions  of  the 
1962  feed  grain  program  and  the  price- 
support  eligibility  rules,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide that  cooperators  could  get  15  cents 
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per  bushel  for  every  bushel  of  corn,  bar- 
ley, or  grain  sorghums  they  produce. 
This  payment,  in  lieu  of  price  support, 
would  have  to  be  made  in  kind. 

As  I  understood  the  amendment,  it 
would  force  more  feed  grain  on  the  mar- 
ket than  either  the  1962  program  or  the 
mandatoiT  program  proposed  under  H.R. 
11 222.  In  turn,  this  would  depress  prices 
for  feed  grains  and  would  tend  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  retire  the  minimum 
acreage  for  eligibility  for  price  support. 
When  this  provision  is  coupled  with  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  disposal  program 
farmers  would  divert  minimum  acreage 
and  seek  price  supports  on  all  feed  grains 
produced. 

Instead  of  a  40-percent  diversion  of 
acreage  as  under  the  1961  program,  pro- 
ducers probably  would  divert  less  than 
one-half  that  amount.  This  would  add 
to  feed  grain  supplies,  stocks,  and  down- 
ward pressure  on  market  prices. 

Moreover,  Government  costs  under 
such  a  provision  would  be  increased  ma- 
terially. This  15-cent  payment  would 
add  at  least  $150  million  in  cost  over  and 
above  the  acreage  diversion  payments. 
This  would  increase  the  total  cost,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  added  loss  un- 
der the  disposal  section,  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  diversion  payments  an- 
ticipated under  H.R.  11222  as  reported 
by  our  committee. 

In  addition,  the  income  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  would  be  much  more  de- 
pendent on  direct  Government  payments 
than  under  either  the  present  voluntary 
program  or  the  pro'iram  included  in  H.R. 
11222 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
expect  CCC  to  market  certificates  on  be- 
half of  producers  at  the  level  required, 
that  is  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  provisions  under  subtitle 
C.  Even  without  subtitle  C,  the  in- 
creased production  by  noncooperators 
would  keep  the  market  price  well  below 
the  support  price.  This  simply  means 
that  the  15-cent  payment-in-kind  in  ef- 
fect becomes  a  cash  payment  which 
would  be  met  from  appropriations  in  ad- 
vance of  any  expenditures  by  the  CCC. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  producers, 
feeders,  exporters,  or  anyone  else  to  an- 
ticipate market  prices  with  sufficient  as- 
surance to  conduct  normal  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  very  practical 
reasons  I  have  stated.  I  urge  the  House 
to  reject  the  Hoeven  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven  1. 

The   question   was    taken;    and   on   a 
division    (demanded    by    Mr.    Hoeven > 
tliere  were — ayes   128.  noes  202. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   ANDERSEN  of   Miruiesota.      Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  won- 
der if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  would  explain  now  just 
what  is  in  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  will  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  motion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Just  for  one  mo- 
ment, please. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
section  5  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   that  all  debate  on 

section  5   and  all   amendment.s   thereto 

close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.    COOLEY.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
refuse  to  yield  anv  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  sentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  House,  for  3  day.s 
I  have  been  listenins  avidly  to  the  debate 
and  to  the  political  talks  here  in  this 
House.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  more 
confu.sed  now  than  I  have  ever  been.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  demonstration  in 
a  legislative  hall  in  my  life.  I  am  not 
exactly  new  in  this  business.  I  have 
been  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  .<;ome  8  years,  and  I  was  m  the 
Iowa  Leqislature  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
but  I  have  never  seen  such  a  demonstra- 
tion as  I  have  seen  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  questions  come 
in  my  mind  now,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  ju.st  a  few  question.s — one  of  whom- 
ever can  answer,  and  that  is  this:  How 
many  amendments  have  we  added  to 
this  bill  since  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
House  floor? 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  could  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  a.sk- 
ing  me  to  answer  the  question'' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes;  how  many 
different  amendments  have  there  been? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  may 
ask  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  that 
information.  I  have  not  been  keeping 
a  record  of  them. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
have  any  record  that  can  be  had  on 
this  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  19  of  this  year 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  calling  attoiition  to  .some 
important  legislation. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  legislation 
we  had  was  too  costly  for  the  taxpayers. 
As  I  recall,  last  year  v.hen  v.e  had  the 
feed  grains  bill  before  the  House  they 
testified  that  it  would  .save  money.  It 
has  not  done  so,  by  their  own  admission 
It  has  cost  a  lot  more  than  even  we  said 
it  would  cost.  Now  the  same  rdminis- 
tration  is  recommendin<j,  something  else 


that  I  contend  is  no  real  answer  to  the 
farm  problem. 

I  represent  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  whole  United  States. 
The  people  I  represent  are  very  much 
oppo.sed  to  this  legislation.  I  have  I  do 
not  know  how  many  files  of  correspond- 
ence that  I  have  received  since  this  bill 
ha.s  been  introduced.  I  can  show  you 
the  letters  and  you  will  see  how  out  of 
some  100  there  are  only  3  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

I  think  I  know  why;  because  we  have 
an  intelligent  constituency  and  they 
have  been  worried.  Let  me  give  you  a 
sample  of  some  of  the  letters.  Listen 
to  this  one.  This  comes  from  a  man 
who  I  know  is  a  genuine,  sincere  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  who  has  given  a  lot 
of  thought  to  the  farm  problem  and  o 
this  bill. 

Dfar  .Sir  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know 
wh.nt  I  think  of  the  new  farm  program  Mr. 
K  of  Rus.'^ia  should  be  very  pleased  to  see 
this — Big  Government  choking  people.  I  am 
a  small  farmer  and  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram cost  me  over  $1,000  on  1960  corn.  I 
never  could  see  how  a  leader  could  get  con- 
trol of  people— like  Hitler  and  Mr  K  of  Rus- 
sia have.     I  can  now  see  how  It  is  done 

From  another  friend  in  my  district, 
another  man  I  know,  in  Mechanicsville. 
Iowa: 

Df.ar  .Sir:  I  would  Just  like  to  know 
whether  Congress  thinks  a  Yankee  farmer 
would  work  any  better  under  Oovernmep.t 
supervision  than  a  Rus.slan  or  Chinese  f.jrmer 
docs'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  f:-om  Iowa  Mr.  SchwencelI 
ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  moves  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  now  rl.se  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  L-entleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennes.see.  No  action 
has  born  taken  on  the  bill  since  the  last 
preferential  motion  was  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  title  V.  a 
new  title,  taken  up  since  the  last  action 
was  taken. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  ALGER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr    SCHWENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  a  simple  one. 
Since  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  does  not  himself 
know,  from  h'\^  own  admission  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  number  of 
amendments  that  have  been  propxj.sed, 
my  question  is  how  can  we  Members 
know  how  this  bill  has  been  amended, 
without  a.skinu  for  an  engro.ssed  copy?      i 

Ihi'  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry;  but  if  the  gentle- 
man hnd  been  present,  he  would  have 
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known    how    many    amendments    were 
voted. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinf^uished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Halleck). 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  because  I  think 
W.  IS  significant  the  way  this  bill  has 
come  before  us  and  what  has  transpired, 
that  I  made  inquiry  at  the  desk  and 
learned  tliat  9  committee  amendments 
and  22  other  amendments  have  been 
adopted  since  this  measure  has  been  un- 
der consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  must  say  that  it  indicates  what  some 
of  us  pointed  out  earlier;  either  the  com- 
mittee did  an  awfully  poor  job  or  for 
reasons  that  I  think  are  beginning  to  be 
quite  apparent,  a  whole  deluge  of  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  the  consequences  of 
many  of  which  no  one  can  really  know. 

At;ain.  may  I  say.  that  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted when  the  motion  is  made. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     No, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  a.sked 
a  question.  Since  amendments  have 
been  offered.  I  think  24  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  show  you  this  book.  This  will 
.show  you  why  the  fanners  in  my  area 
arc  atiamst  this  bill.  This  is  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  WiUard  W.  Cochrane  by 
Charles  R.  Koch,  published  m  the  Farm 
Quarterly,  the  autumn  I960  i.ssue.  under 
the  title.  "Will  You  Need  a  Franchise 
To  Farm?  '  That  is  what  you  are  leading 
up  to.  That  is  what  you  are  putting 
the  farmers  into  with  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, 

I  want  to  confess  to  you  people  over 
here  that  my  arm  has  been  twisted  and 
I  have  had  pressure,  but  I  will  tell  you 
the  kind  of  pressure.  It  was  not  from 
any  per.son  on  this  side,  but  it  has  been 
the  pressure  of  conscience,  and  it  has 
been  bearing  heavily  on  me  because  we 
are  tampering  with  freedom  in  this 
kind  of  legislation,  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  any  program  that 
would  take  freedom  away  from  people. 
Rather,  we  ouuht  to  be  identified  with 
programs  that  could  give  freedoms  to 
people. 

We  have  had  some  plans  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  introduced 
a  bill  very  early  in  the  session.  I  asked 
for  some  hearings  on  the  bill.  They  went 
through  the  motions  and  finally  gave  me 
5  minutes  on  a  bill  I  worked  5  weeks  in 
preparinu.  It  was  nobody's  bill  but  my 
own,  and  it  had  some  answers  that  are 
.sound  answers  and  real  answers,  and  had 
some  answers  that  were  agreed  to  by  the 
great  farm  population  that  I  represent. 
But  we  could  not  get  a  hearing.  So  I 
.say  we  arc  in  bad  shape  when  we  have  to 
present  to  the  American  farmer  legis- 
lation of  this  type. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  around  here  about 
some  scandals,  and  we  have  them  in  the 
Agriculture  Department,  though  we  have 


done  nothing  about  them.  We  have  not 
made  any  honest  attempt  to  get  at  the 
problem  that  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case 
points  up.  Right  after  that  happened 
I  introduced  a  resolution  to  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  bipartisan  committee 
to  investigate  this  case  and  the  entire 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
this  is  necessary. 

I  recognize  that  to  legislate  with  suc- 
cess is  difficult.  But  as  a  Representative 
of  a  farm  area.  I  could  not  help  being 
interested  in  the  farm  problem — there- 
fore I  have  introduced  some  legislation 
which  I  believe  has  merits.  So  let  it 
not  be  said  that  we  have  no  ideas  about 
solutions  to  the  farm  problem  on  this 
side. 

When  this  administration  came  into 
power,  they  gave  us  our  farm  pro- 
gram which  now  turns  out  to  have  been  a 
temporary  program  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  very  ineffective  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  the  farm  economy. 

In  addition,  it  has  proved  to  be  so 
costly  that  even  they  cannot  stand  it. 
So.  in  order  to  get  more  controls  and 
thereby  be  consistent  with  what  has  be- 
come the  so-called  New  Fi-ontier  philos- 
ophy, they  are  now  sponsoring  a  system 
of  tight  controls  on  the  production  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

In  this  bill.  I  see  controls  which  have 
never  been  matched,  even  in  periods  of 
emergency. 

It  can  be  proven,  beyond  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  H  R.  11222  is  more  dras- 
tic and  far  reaching  than  any  yet  at- 
tempted in  the  whole  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral farm  program. 

And.  if  passed,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
prove  to  be  disastrous  both  to  freedom 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farm 
economy. 

It  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  farm 
bill  now  before  the  Congress  reflects  the 
administration  philosophy  that  all  of  our 
economic  problems  may  be  solved  by  con- 
centrating additional  power  and  control 
in  Washington. 

And,  further,  I  suggest  that  the  only 
thing  new  about  the  New  Frontier  is  that 
It  is  a  new  version  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  Deal  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
poor  deal  for  the  American  system  and 
for  the  American  people. 

We  ouKht  to  know  now,  if  we  will  but 
pause  and  think,  that  bureaucracy  and 
regimentation  are  very  poor  answers  and 
certainly  they  are  no  cure-all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  bill  comes  before  us  on  the  eve  of 
an  expose  which  may  prove  to  surpass 
the  worst  scandal  this  country  has  ever 
seen. 

May  I  suggest  that  while  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  case  is  far  removed  from  Wash- 
ington in  miles  it  is  mighty  close  in  other 
ways  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  a 
lot  bigger  than  Billie  Sol  for  this  is 
merely  a  symbol  of  something  much 
bigger  and  far  more  imp>ortant. 

We  ought  to  realize  now,  as  never  be- 
fore, not  only  from  Billie  Sol  but  from 
the  trend  in  Washington,  that  we  have 
been  steadily  giving  a  few  people  the 
power  to  decide  "who  gets  it" — and  I 
mean  money. 


As  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  this  year: 

The  grain  storage  facilities  in  this  coun- 
try are  now  greatly  overbuilt  E\erybodv 
wants  the  storage  business,  and  there  isn't 
enough  to  go  around.  Somebody  in  Gov- 
ernment now  decides  who  gets  it;  in  other 
words  who  will  be  allowed  to  make  money 
and  who  goes  broke. 

Nearly  everybody  wants  more  acreage  al- 
lotments, which  again  are  nothing  but  the 
right  to  make  money  or  not  make  It  Agents 
of  Government  would  now  decide  who  gets  it. 
Historic  bases  are  used  as  guidelines,  but 
somebody  still  decides  what  to  do  about  the 
numerous  appeals.  This  is  no  reflection  on 
county  ASC  commuiemen.  most  of  whom  are 
doing  their  best  with  a  tough  Job.  and  some 
of  whom  are  pretty  unhappy  with  what  the 
State  ASC  office  has  handed  their  county. 
Were  talking  about  the  whole  permit  system. 

Secretary  FYeeman  wanted  to  put  dairy- 
men In  the  fix  of  taking  Tights  "  from  tlie 
Government,  too  This  turned  out  to  be  too 
hot  to  handle,  but  the  administration  tried, 
and  tried  hard,  and  will  doubtless  try  again 

If  this  bill  passes,  you  can  bet  your 
life  that  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  satellites 
will  try  and  try  and  try  again  to  control, 
control,  and  control  from  Washington. 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  advocates  of  the  present  bill 
urge  support  for  its  provisions  on  the 
ground  that  acreage  quotas  have  worked 
very  well  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts, and  the  logical  course  is  to  apply 
this  same  procedure  to  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

There  are  two  fallacies  in  that  ap- 
proach. First,  contrary  to  popular  im- 
pression, strict  controls  have  not  worked 
well  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 

The  second  fallacy  is  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  tight  controls  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains  will  cut  down  production 
without  increasing  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  consumers. 

The  cotton  control  plan  has  merely 
placed  an  annual  economic  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  without  solving  anything. 
Because  our  domestic  acreage  is  rigidly 
controlled,  production  abroad  has  in- 
creased enoiTnously. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  12-year  span 
from  1948  to  1960,  production  outside 
the  United  States  nearly  doubled  while 
our  own  output  remained  relatively 
stable. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  indirectly  subsidizing  foreien 
cotton  growers. 

To  make  the  situation  even  worse,  our 
Government  pays  an  export  bounty  of 
8^2  cents  a  pound  on  each  bale  exported, 
which  means  that  American  textile 
manufacturers  are  paying  $42.50  more 
for  each  bale  of  cotton  than  is  beine 
paid  by  their  foreign  competitors. 

Cotton  textile  imports  and  synthetic 
textiles,  rayon,  nylon,  and  other  fabric^, 
are  taking  an  increasingly  larger  share 
of  the  domestic  market. 

The  cotton  control  plan.  then,  has  put 
the  domestic  industry  in  a  vi.se  from 
which  it  may  never  escape. 

Its  growth  has  been  stunted  by  legis- 
lative action.  The  present  setup  has 
proved  a  boon  for  cotton's  competitors 
at  home  and  abroad  whil(>  the  taxpayers 
are  footing  the  bill. 
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The  same  situation  in  a  general  way 
prevails  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  The  re- 
strictions on  acreage  have  proved  a 
windfall  for  foreign  growers. 

Meanwhile,  even  with  reduced  acreage, 
the  Federal  Government  has  outstanding 
loans  on  about  500  million  pounds  of 
tobacco.  The  surplus  has  risen  despite 
the  existence  of  controls. 

The  program  for  peanuts  involves  an- 
nual losses  which  are  absorbed  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  growers  dispose  of  all  they  can 
in  the  open  market  at  the  current  sup- 
port price  and  then  Uncle  Sam  takes 
over  the  balance.  This  surplus  is  either 
processed  into  oil  or  meal,  which  return 
about  50  percent  of  cost,  or  sold  abroad 
for  half  price. 

These  programs  are  makeshift  devices, 
based  on  expediency.  They  have  not 
worked  well. 

The  extension  of  this  licensing  system 
to  wheat  and  feed  grains,  as  the  admin- 
istration wants,  would  be  an  error  of 
major  proportions. 

The  experience  of  years  has  shouTi 
that  acreage  controls  do  not  solve  the 
problem  of  overproduction.  At  the  same 
time  they  create  other  economic  evils 
which  are  harmful  not  only  for  agri- 
cultural, but  for  national  welfare. 

The  case  against  rigid  controls  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  was  never  put  bet- 
ter than  it  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Shuman 
summed  up  his  objections  this  way: 

The  farm  program  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  lead  to  Inefficiency  In 
production,  higher  cost  of  food  to  consum- 
ers, and  lower  per  person  farm  Income. 
These  programs  not  only  are  unsound  from 
the  standpoint  of  agriculture  but  also  would 
require  restrictions  on  Imports  and  heavy 
expenditures  for  export  dumping,  both  of 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  pending 
trade  expansion  legislation. 

We  cant  expect  to  be  very  effective  in  per- 
suading the  Common  Market  to  follow  poli- 
cies that  will  allow  room  for  imports  of 
American  farm  products  when  this  country 
is  raising  Its  own  support  prices. 

The  administration's  farm  bill,  as  Mr. 
Shuman  said,  will  raise  the  price  of  food 
to  the  Nation's  consumers  and  do  it  on 
those  staples  of  everyday  diet,  bread, 
meat  and  dairy  products.  By  its  com- 
plicated wheat  certificate  plan,  this  leg- 
islation will  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to 
millers,  force  some  of  them  to  buy  grades 
of  wheat  which  they  don't  want,  and 
amount  in  effect  to  a  tax  on  the  manu- 
facture of  bread.  The  cost  of  wheat  ex- 
ports will  go  higher,  which  means  that 
the  added  cost  will  fall,  as  it  always  does, 
on  the  taxpayers. 

The  attempt  in  this  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  production  of  feed  grains  will 
certainly  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers of  beef,  poultry  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  it  may  bring  on  the  worst 
bureaucratic  chaos  in  the  history  of 
farm  legislation.  For  16  years,  begin- 
ning in  1938,  the  law  authorized  the  ap- 
plication of  marketing  quotas  to  corn,  a 
power  which  five  successive  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  refused  to  invoke.  The 
reason  was  obvious.  Finally,  in  1954, 
Congre.ss  removed  corn  from  the  list  of 
tho.-,e  commodities  eligible  for  quotas. 


Now  Secretary  Freeman  seeks  the 
power  to  do  the  very  thing  which  his 
predecessors  thought  it  unwise  to  at- 
tempt, that  is  apply  farm  to  farm  con- 
trols on  com  production.  The  whole 
feed  grain  business,  as  every  student  of 
agriculture  knows.  Is  unsuited  for  such  a 
scheme.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  other  feed  grains 
ever  reach  the  marketplace.  They  are 
grown  by  farmers  to  feed  their  own  ani- 
mals. In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  a  chronic  shortage  of  such  fodder  while 
in  other  areas  these  grains  are  usually 
in  overabundance.  Obviously  a  com- 
modity grown  for  home  use  is  totally  un- 
suited for  production  controls,  especially 
when  conditions  vary  so  widely  from 
region  to  region. 

But  the  planners  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration are  seldom  daunted  by 
facts.  They  have  resolutely  set  out  to 
do  the  impossible.  They  have  come  up 
with  a  complex  .system  of  controls  for 
feed  grains  which  must  have  come  right 
out  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  They  have 
devised  one  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
feed  grain  problem  in  deficit  areas  and 
a  totally  different  plan  for  nondeficit 
areas.  Because  this  dual-control  sys- 
tem is  so  impossible  on  its  face,  the  bill 
is  loaded  with  escape  exits.  The  number 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  under  the 
administration's  measure  would  be 
doubled,  making  it  the  biggest  bureau- 
cratic field  day  in  our  history.  And  just 
to  give  the  final  touch  of  irony,  the  bill 
even  provides  penalties  for  those  farm- 
ers found  guilty  of  overplanning  to  feed 
their  own  animals 

The  enforcement  machinery  provided 
in  the  bill  is  so  extensive  that  the  whole 
system  is  bound  to  be  infected  by  favor- 
itism, politics  and  graft.  Because  of  re- 
cent disclosures,  millions  of  citizens  ap- 
parently believe  that  corruption  in  the 
farm  program  began  with  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  scandal.  Actually,  corruption  is 
built  in  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
system. 

The  Freeman  farm  bill  is  evidence 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
given  up  all  idea  of  drafting  a  farm  pro- 
gram within  the  framework  of  the  free 
marketing  system.  Becau.se  controls 
have  failed,  they  advocate  more  controls. 
When  regimentation  bogs  down,  they 
prescribe  more  regimentation. 

There  will  never  be  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  farm  surpluses  until  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  operations  of  the 
free  market  to  establish  the  price  of 
farm  products.  This  can  be  done  by  a 
sound  and  sensible  program  that  will 
protect  the  growers  and  the  consumers 
while  getting  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  agricultural  business.  Mr. 
Shuman  explained  it  this  way: 

The  Farm  Bureau  favors  a  reduction  In 
price  support  levels  and  a  sound  land-re- 
tirement program  to  help  farmers  make  the 
transition  to   freer    .Tiarkets. 

This  is  meeting:  the  problem  in  the 
traditional  American  way.  Since  con- 
trols and  regimentation  have  bungled 
the  job  so  badly,  why  not  give  the  Farm 
Bureau  program  a  try? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hope  that  the 
public  has  a  short  memory,  the  majority 
party  is  now  usirg  the  BiHic  Sol  Estc's 


case  to  smear  innocent  businessmen,  to 
blacken  the  names  of  decent  Republi- 
cans, and  to  employ  the  whole  Estes  mess 
to  help  ram  through  the  administration's 
farm  bill. 

The  tangled  affairs  of  Billie  Sol  Estes. 
and  the  Government  employees  whom  he 
apparently  subverted,  are  now  being  in- 
vestigated by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. The  Members  of  this  body  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  this  probe  would 
be  conducted  in  an  Impartial  manner 
and  that  its  only  purpose  would  be  to 
protect  the  public's  interest.  Instead 
this  probe  has  been  converted  into  a 
partisan  witch  hunt,  during  the  course 
of  which  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  least,  seem  more  interested  in 
hunting  headlines  than  they  are  in  hunt- 
ing evildoers. 

This  inquiry  has  been  going  on  now 
for  several  weeks.  Only  a  part  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Government  employees 
who  took  gifts  from  Estes  and  thus  dis- 
honored the  public  service.  One  such 
witne.ss  was  treated  gently  and  almost 
with  deference.  By  contrast,  almost  the 
entire  time  has  been  devoted  to  a  vain 
attempt  to  smear  a  legitimate  business 
concern,  the  Commercial  Solvents  Corp.. 
on  the  sole  ground  that  it  sold  chemical 
fertilizers  in  large  amounts  to  the  Estes 
firms.  In  this  pursuit,  the  public  has 
been  treated  for  .several  days  to  a  classic 
example  of  indictment  by  newspaper 
headline.  Each  day  brings  a  new  sen- 
sational charge  against  Commercial  Sol- 
vents, and  each  succeeding  edition  of 
the  press  reveals  that  the  charge  was 
false. 

Why  has  Commercial  Solvents  been 
selected  as  the  official  scapegoat  in  this 
case  instead  of  the  evildoers  who  cor- 
rupted the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  defiled  the  Federal  service?  The 
an.swer  is  easy.  It  has  been  a  time- 
honored  custom  of  our  friends  across  the 
aisle  to  seek  to  arouse  popular  mistrust 
and  hatred  of  legitimate  business  when- 
ever they  find  themselves  in  political  hot 
water.  This  line  of  attack,  so  the  rea- 
soning goes,  has  worked  before  and  it 
might  work  again.  In  line  with  this  the- 
ory the  country  has  now  been  treated  to 
a  spectacle  in  which  the  innocent  have 
been  pilloried  day  after  day,  while  the 
guilty  got  off  scot  free. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  assault 
upon  the  character  and  reputation  of 
innocent  men  was  stopped.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committoe  on  Government  Operations 
got  about  its  sworn  business  of  exposing 
the  laxness  and  the  maladministration 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
Secretary  Freeman,  which  peiTnitted  this 
E.stcs  ca.-^c  to  develop. 

After  3  weeks  of  lurid  headlines,  what 
have  we  got?  Sworn  evidence  that  the 
officials  of  Commercial  Solvents  Corp. 
were  not  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  .scandals  which  brought  Billie  Sol 
Estes  into  the  toils  cf  the  law.  Sworn 
evidence  that  Commercial  Solvents  had 
only  normal  commercial  relations  with 
Mr.  Estes.  and  nothing  else. 

I  say  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case 
is  a  Democratic  scandal,  and  you  keep 
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it  We  do  not  want  any  part  of  it.  The 
Government  officials  who  apparently 
were  bribed  and  corrupted  into  wrong- 
doing were  part  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. The  reputation  which  Mr.  Estes 
built  up  m  Texas  as  u  succes.sful  busi- 
ness tycoon  was  helped  immeasurably 
by  politicians,  mo.'-t  of  thrm  Democrat's, 
who  accepted  liis  political  contributions 
in  substantial  amounts.  Wherever  he 
went.  Mr.  E.stes  boasted  and  bragped 
about  hi.s  clo.se  connections  with  hiph 
officials  in  the  Democratic  Party.  No  one 
said.  "Nay.  not  .so."  until,  of  course,  it 
developed  that  Mr  E.s  es  might  have  to 
spend  some  time  in  confinement  for  his 
unusual  business  acti\  ities. 

The  biggest  laugh  about  this  business 
is  the  attempt  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  use  the  Estes  mess  as  an  excuse 
for  shoving  through  i,he  current  farm 
bill.  The  claim  is  made,  not  seriously.  I 
hope,  that  if  the  bill  becomes  law  surplus 
food  stocks  will  be  reduced,  and  tliere 
will  be  no  more  fat  storage  fees  to  tempt 
the  weak  and  the  unscrupulous.  This 
is  a  lot  of  nonsen.se. 

The  biggest  fraud  E.'tes  pulled  was  in 
the  manipulation  of  cotton  allotments 
and  this  new  piece  of  regimentation  for 
agriculture,  which  th?  administration 
has  cooked  up,  certainly  will  not  end 
such  allotments.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  extend  this  scheme  to  two  more  of 
the  Nation's  biggest  ciops,  the  growing 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  allotment 
plan  at  its  best  is  full  of  discrimination 
and  favoritism,  and  jt  it*  worse  it  is 
full  of  bribery  and  corruption.  An  army 
of  Solomons  couldn't  enforce,  with  fair- 
ness, a  law  which  con  "ers  a  permanent 
allotment  of  great  value  to  one  farmer 
while  denying  the  same  to  his  neighbor 
across  the  street.  This  allotment  plan 
has  put  the  cotton  indtstry  into  a  strait- 
jacket  while  at  the  fame  time  cotton 
growers  abroad  have  enjoyed  the  great- 
est boom  in  history.  I'low  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  do  the  same  for 
wheat.  The  Fieeman  'arm  plan  will  not 
end  the  opportunity  fcr  scandal — it  will 
merely  enlarge  it. 

The  Democratic  tom-toms  are  beating 
louder  than  ever  becau.se  the  Commer- 
cial Solvents  Corp.  en. ployed  as  a  con- 
sultant a  man  namel  Martin  Sorkin, 
who  is  an  authority  on  agricultural  mat- 
ters. Here  again  the  record  shows  that, 
as  far  as  Commercial  Solvents  went,  this 
relationship  was  wholl;.'  aboveboard,  that 
he  was  not  asked  to  l^bby  by  the  com- 
pany or  do  anything  else  except  report 
what  he  considered  to  be  developing 
trends  in  agriculture. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  eiiRage  Washington 
consultation  of  this  kind,  then  every 
business  firm  and  every  labor  union  in 
the  country  should  be  indicted  at  once. 
In  these  days  of  high  -peed  and  complex 
economic  relationships,  the  professional 
consultants  outnumber  the  lawyers. 

Yet  the  House  subcommittee  trum- 
peted from  the  housetops  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Sorkin  boasted  in  a  couple  of  letters 
to  the  president  of  Cemmercial  Solvents 
that  he  had  been  consulted  by  Republi- 
can leaders  about  farm  policy.  These 
private  letters  were  spread  on  the  record 
in  full  although  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est  evidence   to  coniect   the.se   private 


communications  with  Billie  Sol  Estes. 
It  was  evident  also  that  Mr.  Sorkin  was 
not  engaged  as  a  lobbyist  by  Commercial 
Solvents  and  that  Commercial  Solvents 
took  no  part  in  Mr.  Sorkin's  activities  in 
conne'Ction  with  farm  legislation. 

The  worst  crime  a  committee  of  this 
Hou.se  can  commit  is  to  pin  the  odium  of 
(.'uilt  on  innocent  citizens.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  has  happened  at  the 
House  subcommittee  hearings.  This  is 
.^hoddy,  partisan  politics. 

The  Estes  .scandal  revealed  that  fa- 
vorti.sm  and  somethins  far  worse  are 
rampant  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  root 
out  the  evildoers  and  to  cleanse  the 
public  .service  I  hope  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations 
will  stop  its  politicking  and  get  about  its 
proper  task.  In  any  event,  the  Estes 
scandal  is  a  stronp  argument  agaiiist  the 
farm  leuislation  now  before  us 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  re.iected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Hosmer     On 

page  89.  after  line  4.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  505.  (ai  All  provisions  of  this  Act  ex- 
cejJt  subsections  (bi  and  ici  of  this  section 
shall  expire  three  years  fc.Howlng  date  of  en- 
actment and  at  tliat  time  the  following  Acts 
arc  hereby  repealed ; 

••(li  The  Aericultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  i7  U  S  C.  1421  and  the  following  i. 
except  sections  410.  411.  and  414  thereof. 
effective  with  the  1962  crops: 

•■(2)  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U  S.C.  1301 
and  the  following! ; 

•■(3)  Title  VII  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.SC  1781  and  the  fol- 
lowing I ; 

■■(4)  Sections  202(bi.  203.  and  210  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1966  i7  U.S.C.  1852(bi, 
1853. 1859); 

"(5)  Section  .505  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958  (7  U.S.C.  1431a  I  ; 

••(6)  Sections  123,  124,  133.  and  134  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961:  and 

"(7)  Section  16(di  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

••(b)  Any  right,  claim  or  action  which  ac- 
crued under  tlie  provisions  of  said  Acts  prior 
to  their  expiration  or  repeal  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  Act. 

••(ci  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
law  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed,  on  such  t«rms  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
deem  in  the  public  Interest,  to  sell  all  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  thereof, 
now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  it  pur- 
suant to  any  price  support  program,  at  such 
reasonable  prices  as  will  result  in  the  orderly 
and  complete  disposition  of  stich  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products." 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  tlie  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment goes  far  beyond  the  purview  of 
this  bill  and  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  reserve  his  point  of  or- 
der? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  No,  I 
will  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Walter  i .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  bill  is  very 
broad  in  its  scope. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Chairman,  on  .second  thought,  yes.  I  will 
reserve  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRM.'^N.  The  Chair  is  pie- 
pared  to  rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  the  amendment  is  entirely  proper 
and,  therefore,  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  have 
been  waiting  10  years  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  \ote  to  abolish  the  farm  support 
piogram.  Tins  particular  amendment 
would  give  this  bill,  if  it  is  enacted.  3 
years  to  go  and  at  that  time  its  provi- 
sions would  expne  and  so  the  other  price 
support  programs  would  be  repealed. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  directed  to  dispose  of.  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions,  the  sup- 
plies of  suitjIus  commodities  on  hand.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  chance  to  be 
able  to  vote  on  this  particular  issue.  I 
think  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  like  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  do  not  expect  the  amendment 
to  be  adopted,  but  after  10  years  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer  '  there 
were — ayes  87.  noes   172. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  only  a  min- 
ute. I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
propound  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  requirement 
of  section  423  of  the  bill  that — 

All  )>ersons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wheat  shall,  prior  to  marketing  any 
such  product  for  human  food  in  the  United 
States,  acquire  marketing  certificates  equiv- 
alent to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
contained  m  such  prcxlucts. 

Most  wheat  Is  processed  into  flour 
which  is  either  used  as  human  food  in 
this  country  or  is  exported.  However, 
not  all  flour  is  so  used.  A  substantial 
amount  of  flour  is  used  in  industrial  pro- 
cesses in  this  country.  The  end  product 
of  the  industrial  process  may  or  may  not 
consist  of  food  products.  In  one  par- 
ticular process  a  {X)rtion  of  the  resultant 
product  is  u.sed  for  food  purpo.ses  and  the 
remainder  is  not.  In  addition,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  flour  is  lo.st  in  processing' 

I  would  like  to  know  if  marketinp 
certificates  will  be  required  for  all  of 
the  wheat  milled  into  flour  used  in  such 
industrial  processes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  or  part  of  such  wheat  is  finally 
used  for  nonfood  purposes. 

Mr.  COOLEY  The  Department  of 
A?:nculture  has  assured  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  in 
such  cases  a  price  adjustment  will  be  ar- 
ranged either  with  the  millers  or  the  in- 
dustrial processors  of  flour  in  recognition 
of  tlie  fact  that  not  all  of  the  end  product 
is  to  be  used  for  human  food  purposes. 
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Anticipating  the  gentleman's  observa- 
tions and  questions  I  communicated  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cent revelations  in  the  press  convince 
me  that  my  vote  against  the  sugar  bill 
was  correct.  According  to  Jack  Steele  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  over  a  half 
million  dollars  in  fees  will  be  paid  to  lob- 
byists who  worked  to  get  the  sugar  bill 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was,  as  he  indicated,  the  sweet- 
est bonanza  they  have  tasted  in  many 
years.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  foreign 
sugar  producers  who  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  huge  windfall  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  The  fees  range  from 
$5,000  to  $114,000  according  to  reports 
filed  with  the  Justice  Department  as  re- 
quired by  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act.  Twenty-six  foreign  nations  re- 
ceive new  or  increased  quotas  under  the 
bill.  They  will  be  enabled  to  sell  2  V2  mil- 
lion tons  more  sugar  to  the  United  States 
than  previoiisly  and  at  the  premium  price 
of  $56  a  ton  above  the  world  market 
price.  For  example,  India  would  receive 
its  first  quota  of  130.000  tons.  Mexico's 
quota  would  be  increased  from  95,000  tons 
to  350.000  tons  annually.  The  Fiji  Is- 
lands would  get  a  quota  of  10,000  tons. 
Haiti's  quota  would  go  up  from  8,000  to 
25,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand  several 
sugarbeet  growing  areas  in  the  United 
States  were  given  thumbs  down  on  their 
requests  for  increased  quotas.  No  won- 
der more  and  more  Americans  are  ask- 
ing who  is  looking  after  their  interests 
and  welfare.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  against  this  un- 
American  measure.  The  pending  farm 
bill  is  not  much  better. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
getting  to  that  point  where  we  are  clos- 
ing debate  in  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  make  a 
point  or  two.  I  feel  an  obligation  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee handling  agriculture  appropria- 
tions, not  only  to  my  own  side  but  also 
to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  make  this  point. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  said  a  few  moments  ago  that 
we  have  adopted  33  amendments  to  this 
bill.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  point  out  to  you  the  effect  of 
just  one  amendment,  the  Johnson  dairy 
amendment. 

There  is  produced  throughout  this 
country  in  1  year  125  billion  pounds  of 


milk.  If  we  should  assume  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  milk  producers  participate 
in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  we  find  it 
now  with  the  Johnson  amendment,  on 
the  basis  of  $2.50  a  hundredweight  for 
not  producing  milk  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $300  million  a  year  alone — 1 
amendment  out  of  33  that  we  have 
adopted  here  today. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  think  seriously 
about  this,  particularly  those  from  urban 
centers.  I  do  rot  know  how  you  can 
possibly  go  back  to  your  people  and  say 
'T  have  voted  to  pay  the  farmers  not  to 
produce  milk  for  your  children  to  drink." 
I  cannot  possibly  see  how  you  can  justify 
a  vote  to  sustain  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment, yet  that  is  what  we  have  done 
here. 

That  is  only  one  instance.  What  effect 
the  other  amendments  will  have  I  cannot 
predict  accurately,  but  the  Chairman  has 
not  yet  answered  my  previous  questions 
satisfactorily.  This  feed  grain  provision 
of  the  bill  will  cost,  in  my  judgment, 
better  than  double  what  the  Secretary 
told  us  and  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  it  is 
closer  to  triple  his  estimate  when  the  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  estimate  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  on  the  current  pro- 
gram? He  said  it  was  almost  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  addition  to  the 
price-support  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  addition?  The 
losses  sustained  on  the  program  have 
amounted  to  almost  $600  million.  In 
the  program  we  are  proposing  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Government  save  about 
$2.50  a  hundred.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
program  can  be  worse  than  the  one  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  are  still  going  to 
buy  commodities,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
here  to  prevent  tJ^at. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  himself 
admits  that  the  proposed  program  is 
workable. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  saying  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  exclu.sive 
of  price  supports,  this  particular  section 
will  cost  $300  million. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  say  it  would 
be  appropriate  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  say,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  the 
deficiency  in  the  dairy  program  was 
about  $156  million.  It  has  gone  up  to 
the  point  where  the  chairman  has  indi- 
cated; namely,  in  the  last  year  it  is  clo.se 
to  $600  million.  Certainly  this  is  indic- 
ative of  some  very,  very  serious  errors 
in  judgment  in  the  administration  at 
the  price  support  level. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  has  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Freeman,  because  under  the  old 
Secretary,  regardless  of  what  was  said 
against  him,  supply  and  demand  were 
pretty  much  achieved  so  far  as  dairy 
products  were  concerned.  We  were 
asked  before  our  committee  earlier  this 
year  to  extend  those  high  price  supports 


of  Mr.  Freeman  for  the  duration  of  this 
year.  That  would  have  cost  $300  million. 
But  we  did  not  go  along  and  rectify  the 
mistake  that  Freeman  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  raising  price  supports  and 
costing  the  additional  money. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  On  January  1,  1961. 
the  inventory  of  butter,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  in  the  hands  of  CCC 
was  zero.  At  this  time  it  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  400  million 
pound.s, 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jensen  :  After 
the  last  word  In  the  bill,  add  a  new  section: 
'Provided,  Tliat  not  more  than  one  vacancy 
out  of  four  shall  be  filled,  until  the  person- 
nel, provided  for  in  the  budget  has  been 
reduced  by  at  least  5  per  centum." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jensen)  there 
were — ayes  154.  noes  202. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griitin  :  On 
p;ige  89,  after  the  last  word  on  line  4,  add 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  total  number  of  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  number  of  farmers  in  America." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Albert) 
there  were — ayes  171.  noes  230. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
it  be  said  in  behalf  of  Billie  Sol  Estes, 
that  he  has  done  more  to  point  up  the 
deficiencies  of  the  farm  program  than 
anyone  in  recent  times.  Here  we  have 
something  originally  designed  to  help  the 
farmer  and  assist  the  consiuner,  and  to- 
day we  find  ourselves  principally  con- 
cerned with  a  huge  storage  problem  and 
the  dispo.sition  of  an  overwhelming 
stockpile  of  grain  and  other  commodi- 
ties. In  1962.  we  are  told,  Estes  alone 
collected  almost  $3.5  million  for  storing 
grain  in  his  elevator  at  Plainview,  Tex. 
But  he  was  only  one  of  about  10.000 
other  individuals  and  companies  that 
collected  last  year.  Handling  and  stor- 
ing fees  are  repK)rted  to  total  $450  mil- 
lion this  year  and  a  grand  total  of  $4 
billion  since  1951. 

Now  the  Attorney  General  says  he  has 
75  assistants  working  on  the  Estes  case. 
but  what  gets  the  investigators  down  is 
one  liuse  morass  of  administrative  regu- 
lations by  which  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  governed  internally.  These  rules 
laid  down  by  Department  heads  over  a 
long  space  arc  so  numerous,  so  complex, 
and  so  varied,  that  they  afford  sanction 
for  almost  any  course  of  action.  When 
bureaucracy  becomes  so  overgrown  as 
to  blur  the  lines  so  that  right  and  wrong- 
doings get  tangled  up  In  complicated 
regulations,  free  government  is  in  dan- 
ger and  practically  every  farmer  who 
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has  expressed  himself  :n  my  area  Is  of 
that  opinion. 

So,  let  us  face  it  and  admit  that  most 
farm  programs  leading  up  to  the  pres- 
ent impasse  have  been  a  flop.  The  De- 
partment of  Agricultu;-e  needs  a  real 
reorganization  from  top  to  bottom.  We 
have  ample  evidence  tiat  politics  and 
agriculture  do  not  combine  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result* .  I  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  of  AgriciJture  conduct  a 
house  cleaning  in  his  Department  and 
divest  himself  of  this  wmplicated  mess. 
Then,  bring  in  a  simple  program,  devoid 
of  the  political  imphcalions  pointed  up 
in  the  Estes  case,  and  something  that 
we  can  support  In  good  conscience. 

Agricultural  programii  over  the  years 
have  certainly  done  their  share  to  add  to 
the  inflationary  spiral,  end  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  continue  in  opposition  to  Im- 
practical and  unworkable  programs  such 
as  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  before 
the  House  votes  upon  this  bill  I  think  we 
should  kno*  to  what  lergths  the  admin- 
istration is  going  to  put  pressure  upon 
the  Members  of  Congre.-a.  All  over  this 
country  paid  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  an-  engaging  in  il- 
legal lobbying  for  the  administration  bilL 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  submit  to  such  tac- 
tics, if  we  fail  to  demand  an  end  to  the 
illegal  actions  of  the  President  and  his 
officials,  we  are  putting  into  jeopardy  the 
whole  constitutional  coacept  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Let  the  President  send 
his  proposals  down  here  and  let  them  be 
debated  and  decided  upon  their  merits. 
If  he  dare  not  do  that  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed.  Certainly,  some  action 
should  be  taken  by  this  body  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice,  which  is  becoming 
widespread  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, of  using  public  money  to  pay  for 
influencing  legislation. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  pointing 
out  that  higher  ofHclaLs  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Conservation  Committees  are 
telephoning  the  ASC  office  managers 
urging  them  to  contact  local  farmers  to 
put  pressure  on  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
President's  farm  bill.  This  is  a  bald  and 
una.shamed  violation  of  the  law  and  I, 
as  one  Member  of  this  House,  resent  it. 
Only  recently  at  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton at  taxpayers  expense,  the  President 
told  a  group  of  these  conmitteemen  that 
they  should  use  their  irfluence  in  behalf 
of  his  bill.    The  President  said : 

While  you  are  prohibited  by  custom  and 
law  quite  rightly  from  Involving  yourselves 
In  any  particular  program  or  recommending 
it.  or  lobbying  it.  nevertheless,  we  do  value 
very  highly  the  communication  which  goes 
from  here  to  you,  because  you  are  our  most 
direct  link  with  the  farmers  them.selves. 

The  President  further,  at  the  same 
meeting,  said: 

We  hope  you  will  alsc  see  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  acquaint  them  and  the 
Senators.  We  don't  wani.  them  to  be  as  the 
Secretary  said,  "lonesome.  ' 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  President 
told  the  committeemen  it  was  imlawful 
for  them  to  lobby  the  Congress,  and  then 
told  them  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  anyhow. 
Such  suggestions  by  th(?  President  are  an 
insult  to  Congress.  Hiis  he  so  little  re- 
spect for  this  body  that  he  attempt  to 
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pressure  his  programs  through  using 
any  means,  any  subterfuge,  any  viola- 
tion of  law  or  the  Constitution?  If  we 
aUow  him  to  use  the  vast  power  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  vast  resources  and 
finances  available  to  the  Government  to 
direct  the  actions  of  Congress,  we  are 
failing  the  oath  we  took  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  farmers, 
will  pay  for  our  failure  to  stand  on 
principle. 

The  telegram  mentioned  earUer  is 
here  reprinted  showing  the  pressures 
being  applied : 

Thkee  RrviKs.  Tex.,  June  19,  1962. 
Senator  J.  G.  Toweb, 
Austin.  Tex.: 

Chancey  King,  regional  director.  San 
Antonio,  telephoned  Tllden  ASC  office  ask- 
ing office  manager  to  urge  local  farmers  wire 
Congressman  to  support  administration  farm 
bill.  Undersigned  U  vice  chairman,  local 
ASC  committee. 

Dick  Hobton. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  ordinarily  I  would  be  some- 
what hesitant  to  offer  my  remarks  on  a 
bill  of  major  Importance  coming  out  of 
the  committee  on  which  I  do  not  serve. 
However,  as  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricultiu-e  who  is  formerly  a  big  city  law- 
yer, and,  since  the  President  hlmiself  is 
exclusively  a  city  product.  I  perhaps  need 
not  feel  reluctant  to  discuss  the  admin- 
istration omnibus  bill,  even  though  I,  too. 
am  a  city  dweller.  This  bill  will  affect 
city  dwellers  and  farm  folks;  it  will  have 
an  impact  on  the  total  economy  of  our 
Nation;  therefore.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

I  was  interested  to  note.  In  looking  over 
the  wire-service  dispatch  this  afternoon 
that  reference  is  made  therein  to  the 
"get-tough  administration  farm  bill." 
The  administration  has  previously  seen 
fit  to  get  tough  with  the  steel  industry; 
now  it  is  getting  tough  with  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  who  is  there  among  us 
who  can  foretell  what  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy will  next  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
Government?  It  is  clear  that  the  mailed 
fist  is  showing  through  the  velvet  glove; 
indeed,  this  is  inevitably  the  develop- 
ment in  a  welfare  state.  It  is  precisely 
this  welfare  state  that  the  President  and 
the  theoreticians  who  surround  him  and 
who  constantly  have  his  ear  are  imques- 
tionably  trying  to  build.  Of  course,  they 
tell  us  that  the  problems  are  so  complex 
that  only  the  sophisticates  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Charles  can  adequately  com- 
prehend the  problems  and  suggest  solu- 
tions. This  noblesse  oblige  attitude  can 
be  more  epigrammatically  stated  in 
these  words:  "The  people  do  not  know 
what's  good  for  them." 

To  many  it  is  absolutely  astounding 
that  such  a  philosophy  should  so  thor- 
oughly permeate  our  executive  branch 
and  apparently  this  philosophy  has  been 
found  persuasive  by  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  of  the  satellite  countries  where 
agriculture  has  been  thoroughly  regi- 
mented and  controlled,  if  not  completely 
collectivized,  we  have  long  known  that 
these  actions  were  carried  out  only  over 
the  violent  protests  of  the  farmers.  Un- 
der a  totalitarian  form  of  government 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  au- 


thoritarian ruling  clique  would  heed 
their  anguished  cries.  However,  in  a 
representative  democracy  we  might  well 
choose  and  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
Who  besides  the  Kennedy-Preeman- 
Cochrane  triumvirate  is  demanding  this 
legislation? 

I  have  received  in  my  office  in  recent 
months  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
letters  from  the  farmers  of  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  pleading 
with  me,  yes,  imploring  me.  to  take 
every  conceivable  action  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  admin- 
istration's farm  bill.  These  people  are 
not  writing  at  the  request  of  any  vested 
interest;  they  are  not  writing  because 
they  are  under  any  compulsion  to  do  so. 
They  are  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  to  petition  their  congressional  Rep- 
resentative for  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances in  simple,  yet  dramatic  fashion. 
Their  words  which  echo  and  reecho  with 
sincerity  are  spoken  out  of  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  permanent 
program  of  regimentation  and  control, 
which  this  administration  seeks  to  im- 
pose UF>on  them,  spells  the  virtual  end 
of  their  independence. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  made  some  pious  protesta- 
tions in  his  opening  remarks  that  he  and 
the  members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
would  rise  above  "the  bonds  of  partisan- 
ship." In  the  hours  of  debate  that 
followed  it  became  quite  clear  that  this 
promise  was  in  the  same  category  as 
many  of  the  Kennedy  campaign  prom- 
ises. However,  I  cannot  condemn  too 
greatly  those  members  who  have  openly 
made  this  a  partisan  issue.  For  this  bill 
illustrates,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other,  the  fundamental  difference  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties.  The  Republican  Party 
embraces  the  principle  of  voluntarism 
wherever  ix)ssible.  The  Democratic 
Party,  on  the  contrary.  h£is  become  in- 
creasingly wedded  to  the  concept  of  co- 
ercion and  control  by  big  government. 
The  facade  of  so-called  freedom  of  choice 
which  they  have  erected  in  front  of  this 
bill  in  the  form  of  referendimis  is  merely 
a  hollow  facade.  When  you  look  at  the 
feed  grain  section  of  the  bill  and  realize 
that  producers  in  so-called  deficit  areas 
in  37  States  and  countless  thousands  of 
other  producers  of  less  than  40  acres  will 
not  vote  in  these  referendums,  then  it  is 
clear  that  to  call  this  a  free  election  is  a 
tortured  misconstiaiction  of  all  that  this 
word  means  to  the  average  American. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  bill 
is,  of  course,  the  absolutely  discrimina- 
tory- fashion  in  which  it  treats  the  feed 
grain  producers  of  the  great  Middle 
West.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  peo- 
ple are  leaning  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  "get-tough  bill"  is  the  administra- 
tion's political  payoff  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  who  so  overwhelmingly 
repudiated  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  supply 
management  concept  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion. But  even  though  the  middle 
western  farmers  voted  against  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  1960  they  are  surely  deserving  of 
better  than  this.  They  are  deserving  of 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  nation  because 
it  has  been  their  industry  and  efficiency 
which  has  made  the  Middle  West  the 
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breadbasket  of  our  Nation,  and  supplied 
such  a  large  share  of  our  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks I  speak  for  the  hundreds,  yes 
thousands,  of  farmers  in  my  district  who 
are  pleading  even  now  with  this  Con- 
gress not  for  special  privileges,  but  for 
fair  treatment.  Let  us,  therefore,  reject 
this  bill  and  all  of  the  evil  consequences 
that  will  surely  follow.  Let  us  remain 
true  in  our  actions  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  our  convictions  and  re- 
main responsible  to  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  we  represent  here. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  dedicated  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  their  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  which  resulted 
in  reporting  out  so  significant  a  bill  as 
H.R.  11222,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962. 

H.R.  11222  authorizes  a  positive  and 
equitable  program  for  dealing  with  the 
current  ills  of  agriculture. 

It  authorizes  programs  for  the  diver- 
sion of  agricultural  lands  to  recreation 
and  other  nonagricultural  uses. 

It  authorizes  a  bushel  management 
program  for  wheat  which  will  protect 
wheat  producers'  incomes,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs,  and  draw  down  current 
wheat  surpluses. 

It  authorizes  a  mandatory  feed  grains 
program  which  continues  the  excellent 
features  of  the  current  voluntary  pro- 
gram while  reducing  Government  costs 
by  about  one-half. 

It  authorizes  the  acquisition  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  from  pri- 
vate stocks  for  disaster  relief  and  for 
economic  development  programs  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

It  authorizes  an  emergency  surplus 
dairy  reduction  payments  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  H.R.  11222  is  enacted 
into  law  a  savings  of  $4  billion  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
continuing  the  1962  emergency  pro- 
grams. Present  excessive  stocks  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  will  be  reduced  at  far 
less  Government  cost  than  under  cur- 
rent voluntary  programs,  because  all 
producers  would  be  required  under  the 
mandatory  features  of  the  programs  to 
participate  in  bringing  production  in  line 
with  needs. 

Farm  income  will  be  increased  mod- 
estly by  the  programs  authorized  under 
H.R.  11222  and  food  prices  will  not  be 
increased. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  most  care- 
fully considered  general  farm  bill  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  decade.  It  is  no  small 
accomplishment  to  draft  a  bill  which 
will  increase  farm  income  without  in- 
creasing food  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  a  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment farm  program  costs. 

I  want  especially  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY]  and  his  committee  for  the 
wheat  program  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Wheatgrowers,  after  many  years  of  ad- 
vocating the  replacement  of  the  old 
acreage  allotment  program  by  a  more 
flexible  two-price  or  bushel  management 


program,  will  at  least  be  permitted  to 
have  such  a  program. 

Wheat  producers  will  receive  acreage 
allotments  which  will  assure  a  reduction 
in  existing  wheat  stocks.  They  also  will 
be  given  marketing  certificates  equal  to 
their  pro  rata  share  of  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  used  for  food  and  for  export, 
with  certificated  wheat  supported  at 
about  $2  a  bushel  for  the  1963  crop, 
and  a  mandatory  support  level  range  of 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Wheat  produced  in  excess  of  that  cov- 
ered by  marketing  certificates  will  be 
supported  at  a  level  in  line  with  world 
prices  for  wheat  and  domestic  prices  for 
feed  grains. 

Oregon  wheatgrowers  are  especially 
interested  in  the  provisions  which  state 
that  the  Secretary  shall  permit  growers 
to  produce  wheat  on  feed  grain  allot- 
ments and  feed  grains  on  wheat  allot- 
ments to  the  extent  that  such  action  does 
not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  been  assured 
by  the  Secretary  that  he  will  use  these 
provisions  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

These  provisions  will  give  Oregon 
wheat  producers  a  much  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  their  operations  than  has  been  pos- 
sible under  the  wheat  programs  of  the 
1950"s. 

H.R.  11222  provides  for  diversion  pay- 
ments for  the  first  3  yei.vs  for  acreages 
shifted  from  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
duction to  conserving  uses.  A  number 
of  cattle  raisers  in  my  State  have  writ- 
ten me  expressing  concern  that  the  live- 
stock industry  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  pasturing  were  permitted  on  the 
diverted  acreages. 

They  should  be  reassured  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  requires  for- 
feiture of  the  diversion  payment  if  the 
Secretary  permits  the  diverted  acreages 
to  be  grazed  between  April  1  and  Oc- 
tober 1  of  any  year.  The  version  of  the 
bill  enacted  by  the  Senate  also  wisely 
stipulates  that  the  Secretary  may  permit 
grazing  of  the  diverted  acreage  only 
during  periods  of  severe  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster. 

I  am  supporting  an  amendment  which 
will  control  grazing  on  diverted  acres 
and  a  second  amendment  which  will 
allow  the  Secretary  to  increase  allot- 
ments for  any  kind  of  wheat  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  before  us  is 
either  the  proposed  legislation  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  extravagance  of  the 
present  program.  H.R.  11222  envisages 
a  new  direction  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  but  along  a  path  previously  tried 
and  proved  successful  in  cotton,  peanuts, 
rice,  and  tobacco. 

City  voters  should  greet  this  bill  with 
satisfaction  because  it  foresees  the  end 
of  surplus  storage  costs  and  excessive 
commodity  loan  commitments.  Farm 
producers  should  see  here  an  orderly  and 
forthright  advance  toward  economic 
equity  in  the  marketplace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  I  have  outlined  and  to  vote 
for  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  11222.    Sup- 


porters of  the  bill  claim  it  would  help 
the  farmer  while  in  fact  it  would  regi- 
ment him  in  much  the  same  way  that 
farmers  in  Fascist  and  Communist  coun- 
tries are  regimented.  The  reasons  for 
my  opposition  to  the  Government-man- 
aged approach  to  agriculture  which  the 
bill  proposes  can  best  be  summed  up  in 
an  article  written  by  a  former  FBI  agent. 
Dan  Smoot,  in  his  report  of  June  11, 
1962.  entitled  "Communizing  and  Cor- 
rupting Agriculture."  I  include  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Communizing  and  Corrupting  Agriculture 

Dr  Willard  W  Cochriine.  a  Minnesota 
economist,  was  Kennedy's  chief  farm  adviser 
during  the  1960  campaign.  Dr.  Cochrane 
devLsed  a  new  agricultural  program  which 
President  Kennedy — In  a  special  farm  mes- 
sage, March  16,  1961— urged  Congress  to 
authorize. 

The  Kennedy-Cochrane  farm  program  pre- 
.scribed  a  svipply  management  system  in 
which  committees  of  farmers,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (with 
Congress  having  only  a  negative  veto  vote  If 
it  disapproved)  would  regulate  the  produc- 
tion and  Income  of  American  farmers.  This 
schenie  would  create  In  the  United  States  a 
system  virtually  Identical  with  the  cor- 
porate states  which  Mussolini  and  Hitler  set 
up  In  Italy  and  Germany.  The  economic 
arrangements  In  the  Fascist  states  of  Italy 
and  Germany  before  World  'War  II  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  economic  arrangements  In 
Communist  countries  only  In  the  mechan- 
ical techniques  of  management. 

When  we  have  our  entire  economy  depart- 
mentalized into  communes,  or  Soviets,  cr 
governmental  corporations — each  depart- 
mentalized Industry  run  by  a  local  commit- 
tee or  soviet  under  the  overall  control  of  the 
central  political  power  In  Washington — we 
will  have  the  total  Fascist-Communist  state 

The  Kennedy-Cochrane  farm  program  of 
1961  would  have  created  this  kind  of  Fascist- 
Communist  system  for  agriculture,  our  larg- 
est industry.  And,  of  course.  If  we  permit 
government  to  communlze  agriculture,  there 
Is  little  Teiison  to  believe  that  we  can  then 
prevent  the  communizing  of  all  other  basic 
industries,  one  by  one 

In  1961.  Congress  pas.sed  an  emergency 
feed  grains  bill  proposed  by  Kennedy:  and  it 
enacted  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961  to  extend 
all  e.\isting  farm  programs;  but  It  did  not 
act  on  the  new  farm  program  proposed  by 
tiip  President. 

On  January  30,  1962.  President  Kennedy 
tried  again.  He  sent  another  special  farm 
message  to  Cougress,  presenting  the  Cochrane 
scheme  somewhat  modified. 

On  January  31.  1962,  US  Representative 
Harold  D  Cooley.  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  introduced  H.R.  10010,  to  Imple- 
ment the  Presidents  program. 

The  Kennedy  farm  program  of  1962  does 
not  Include  the  Communist-Fascist  farmers' 
committees  proposal  of  1961:  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  proposal  that  Congress  abandon 
Its  legislative  function  and  grant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  to  do  anything 
he  likes,  subject  only  to  congressional  veto; 
and  it  Is  not  quite  as  broad  In  scope  (does 
not  Include  as  many  farm  commodities)  as 
the  1961  proposals. 

The  Kennedy  farm  program  of  1962  retains 
the  supply  mtniagoment  plan  of  1961.  which 
will  mean  a  Communist-Fascist  type  of  farm 
regimentation  for  all  farmers  producing 
major  commodities  now  in  great  surplus: 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  em- 
powered to  determine  how  many  acres  should 
be  devoted  to  these  crops.  He  will  allot  all 
farmers  a  ba.se  acreage,  telling  them  how 
many  acres  they  can  plant  In   these  crops. 
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and  how  many  acres  tbfy  must  leave  Idle  or 
put  to  other  use.  The  S<cretary  will  guaran- 
tee the  farmers  a  high  price  for  the  author- 
l;^ed  crops  produced.  He  will  pay  them  for 
not  planting  the  Idle  acres;  or,  he  will  give 
land  use  aid  to  them  lor  authorized  other 
uses  of  the  land  which  Is  not  planted  in  the 
ot>ntrolled  crops.  Sam*  of  the  other  uses 
specified  will  Involve  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, development  of  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  promotion  of   *-lldl!fe  preservation. 

The  1962  farm  pro(,Tam  preserves  the 
Soviet-style  referendurr  system  which  has 
been  imposed  on  wheat  ind  corn  farmers  for 
years  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
supervises  a  referendum  election.  In  which 
affected  farmers  can  vc  te  for  or  against  a 
high  price  support  program  for  controlled 
ci'mmodltle.'^.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
V  itlng  should  reject  hlgi  price  supports,  the 
Department  can  punish  them  by  dumping 
on  the  market  some  of  the  vast  stores  of  ac- 
cumulated surpluses,  thus  depressing  prices 
and  making  It  Imposslbe  for  farmers  to  sell 
what   they  produce. 

The  Department  Itsel'  determines  qualifi- 
cations and  conditions  for  voting,  and  rigs 
the  elections  so  that  farmers  are  never  given 
a  chance  to  vote  for  freedom.  Hence,  gen- 
erally speaking,  only  the  minority  of  farm- 
ers who  are  a  part  of,  cr  are  profiting  from, 
the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  system,  ever 
bother  to  vote.  Most  farmers — who  would 
like  the  Federal  Gover:iment  to  get  out  of 
the  farming  business  a;id  leave  farmers  free 
to  farm  their  own  land  In  their  own  way— 
always  Ignore  the  farcical  elections.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  farmers'  referendum  elections — 
rigged  and  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture— always  prc.ve  what  the  Depart- 
ment wants  them  to  prove;  namely,  that 
American  farmers  are  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  the  Department's  programs 

Dr  WUlard  W.  Cochrane,  creator  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  supply  management  agricul- 
tural program,  and  Orvllle  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  candidly  admit  that 
the  scheme  means  the  granting — by  sale  or 
g:ft — of  a  Federal  franchl.-e  to  farmers  to 
larm.  And  the  f ram  hlse  to  grow  crops 
will  have  more  value  than  the  land  on  which 
the  crops  are  grown.  The  value  of  a  man's 
farm  will  depend  not  on  the  quality  of  his 
land  or  on  the  labor  and  Investment  he  has 
put  Into  Improvements,  but  on  the  kind  of 
Federal  franchise  he  holds.  If  he  cannot  get 
a  franchise,  his  land  is  virtually  useless.  If 
he  can  get  the  right  kind  of  franchise,  his 
farm  will  produce  great  profits  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  Republi- 
cans or  conservatives  are  accused  of  not 
having  positive  alternatives  to  proposed 
socialistic  solutioris  to  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  I  believe  very  defi- 
nitely that  there  is  a  positive  alternative 
to  the  agriculture  problem.  My  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
the  Honorable  Ross  Adair,  has  offered 
such  an  alternative  in  H  R.  4051,  which 
was  introduced  February  9.  1961.  This 
bill  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  I  believe 
the  sooner  this  bill  is  considered  and  en- 
acted the  better  off  our  farmers  will  be. 
I  include  the  remarks  of  Dan  Smoot  in 
his  report  of  June  U,  1962.  concerning 
this  bill  in  the  REroRD  at  this  point: 
Admr  Bill:   The  "What  To  Do" 

We  do  have  a  farm  problem  In  America, 
and  the  Government  has  caused  It.  The  way 
to  solve  the  problem  Is  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  farming  business  and  leave 
American  farmers  free. 

There  Is  now  before  Congress  a  proposed 
bill  which  would  repeal  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  and  thus  leave  Ameri- 
can farmers  free  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 


It  U  H.R.  4051,  Introduced  February  9.  1961, 
by  U.S.  Congressman  E.  Ross  Asais,  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana.  The  proposed  Adair  bill 
deserves  energetic  and  rclentlese  support 
from  every  American,  fanner  and  urban 
dweller  alike,  who  wants  to  restore  American 
constitutional  government. 

Here  Is  the  full  text  of  the  Adair  bill: 

"H.R.  4051 

"A    bill    to   free   farmers    from   Government 

control 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  2.  All  stocks  of  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  frozen  for  a  period  of  2  years,  pending 
provision  for  orderly  liquidation  of  the  Cor- 
poration. This  shall  be  Intended  to  termi- 
nate all  buying,  as  well  as  selling  activities 
of  the  Corporation. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  All  penalties  collected  under 
the  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjtistment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
shall  be  refunded  to  those  persons  r)enallzed 
under  the  marketing  quota  provisions. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  relm- 
bur.se  such  persons,  or  their  heirs,  within  a 
pverlod  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
furnish  a  list  of  all  penalties  collected  and 
persons  from  whom  collected  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  reimbursement. 

"(c)  After  the  two-year  period  for  reim- 
bursement of  said  penalties  has  elapsed,  all 
persons  having  an  unsatisfied  claim  to  reim- 
bursement of  penalties  Incurred  under  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Act.  shall  be 
authorized  to  institute  a  civil  suit  for  collec- 
tion of  said  claims  against  the  United  States 
Government  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"(d)  All  liens  established  as  a  result  of 
penalty  Judgment  under  the  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  the  Act.  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  null  and  void." 

The  Adair  bUl— which  has  lain  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  virtually  un- 
noticed since  it  was  introduced  on  February 
9,  1961— Is  the  only  proposal  before  Congress 
that  really  would  solve  our  farm  problem. 
It  would  restore  the  constitutional  rights  of 
American  farmers;  it  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  any  more  BlUie  Sol  Estes  cases; 
and  It  would  save  American  taxpayers  at 
least  $5  billion  a  year. 

All  Americans  who  care  should  urge  their 
U.S.  Representatives  to  vote  against  the  ad- 
ministration farm  bill  {HJR.  11222)  already 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  but 
still  pending  in  the  House;  and  S.  3225, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  25,  1962,  but 
still  awaiting  action  in  the  House. 

At  the  same  time,  all  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  urged  to  use  whatever 
means  available  to  get  the  Adair  bill  (to 
repeal  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  (H.R.  4051),  introduced 
February  9,  1961)  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  bring  It  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  too  long  been 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  storing 
huge  and  growing  surpluses.  At  a  time 
when  pi-oduction  is  increasing  rapidly 
through  the  use  of  new  techniques, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  imaginative 
methods,  we  must  take  firmer  steps  to 
develop  a  sensible  farm  program.  I  am 
not  impressed  by  those  who  scream 
"dictatorship"  whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
employ    firmer    controls    to    cut    down 


surpluses,  for  only  through  such  con- 
trols can  an  effective  program  be 
administered. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  whenever  a  pro- 
gram is  written  on  the  floor,  loopholes 
are  opened  up  and  the  efforts  of  those 
genuinely  interested  in  a  more  sensible 
program  are  watered  down.  I  believe 
that  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  have  devised  the 
best  framework  yet  presented  to  Con- 
gress for  moving  toward  a  solution  to 
the  sticky  farm  problem. 

I  have  been  impressed  for  a  long  time 
by  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  program  is 
highly  successful.  In  West  Virginia,  my 
congressional  district  grows  more  tobac- 
co than  all  the  other  districts  of  the 
State  put  togetlier.  By  and  large,  the 
tobacco  program  has  a  maximimi  of 
farmer  support  in  West  Virginia  and  a 
minimum  of  critical  demand  for  change. 

There  must  be  qualities  in  this  type  of 
program  worth  copying  in  others — and 
the  bill  before  us  as  it  applies  to  feed 
grains  and  wheat  is  a  prime  example  of 
such  an  effort. 

First  of  all,  the  feed  grains  and  wheat 
programs  call  for  substantial  fanner 
support  before  they  can  be  put  into 
operation — and  that  has  been  a  contin- 
uing feature  of  the  tobacco  program. 

Also,  as  in  the  tobacco  program,  the 
proposed  feed  grains  and  wheat  pro- 
grams create  a  direct  tie  between  supply 
management  and  price  support. 

And  the  third  comparison  is  that  the 
new  programs,  too,  seek  to  constantly  re- 
duce the  money  contributions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now  I  realize  that  feed  grains  and 
wheat  are  utilized  in  cereal  and  flour 
form  for  food,  and  that  tobacco  is  not — 
and  that  we  need  far  greater  production 
of  grains  than  of  tobacco. 

Yet  one  fact  is  true  of  all  farm 
commodities: 

Production  opportunity  is  meaningless 
unless  accompanied  by  earning  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  best  lepal  education  in  the  world 
is  useless  to  the  man  who  cannot  find 
an  opportunity  to  practice  law. 

The  best  land,  the  best  machinery,  the 
best  skills  are  useless  to  the  farmer  who 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sell  his 
products  at  prices  that  wiU  reflect  a 
standard  of  living  fairly  related  to  his 
investments  of  work,  know-how,  and 
money. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  very  real  re- 
lationship between  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce and  opportunity  to  sell  at  a  fair 
price. 

It  seeks  to  reconcile  the  two  oppor- 
tunities through  essentially  democratic 
processes. 

It  seeks  to  achieve  for  all  of  our  so- 
ciety the  benefits  of  an  abundance  that 
stops  short  of  waste — waste  of  the  com- 
modities themselves,  waste  of  the  farm- 
er's investments  and  labor,  waste  of  the 
Federal  funds  devoted  to  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

This  is  sensible  legislation,  offering 
sound  avenues  for  stability  in  farm  in- 
come, in  the  supply  and  price  structure, 
and   in  fiscal  management. 

Yet  if  the  farmer  does  not  want  pro- 
grams of  this  type,  he  can  say  so  in  the 
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referendums  provided,  and  his  decision 
will  be  the  final  determination  of  the 
course  we  take. 

Any  farmer,  any  Member  of  Congress, 
can  find  a  dozen  reasons  to  be  against 
this  type  of  farmer-Government  cooper- 
ation. But  we  never  solve  problems  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  are  against — we 
achieve  solutions  only  through  positive 
thought  and  action. 

The  programs  of  the  past  have  not 
brought  the  solutions  to  feed  grains  and 
wheat  problems  all  of  us — farmers  and 
consiimers  and  Congressmen  and  tax- 
payers want. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  a  new- 
approach — and  in  it  we  are  enriched  by 
experience  with  such  commodities  as 
tobacco. 

The  new  approach  is  filled  with  chal- 
lenges— for  farm  families,  for  program 
administrators,  and  for  the  Congress 
which  should  and  will  keep  a  continuing 
watch  over  its  operation. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  results,  be- 
cause I  am  familiar  with  the  never-end- 
ing supply  of  incentive  and  enterprise 
associated  with  individual  ownership  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  farms. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  support  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  enact  a  sensible  farm  program. 
Although  I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who  have  tried  and  in  some 
cases  succeeded  in  opening  up  loopholes 
in  this  bill,  the  general  thrust  of  the  bill 
is  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fol- 
lowing this  week's  debate  over  the 
Freeman  farm  bill.  I  have  occasionally 
blushed  with  vicarious  embarrassment 
for  my  good  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  represent  rural  districts. 
They  are  called  upon,  to  use  the  most 
polite  term,  to  defend  an  astounding 
piece  of  legislative  effrontery  which  I 
cannot  believe  they  really  believe  in.  nor, 
if  polls  and  letters  and  press  reports  are 
to  be  credited,  that  their  rural  constit- 
uents want. 

The  Freeman  farm  bill  has  been  cor- 
rectly branded  as  a  bill  written  by  city 
slickers,  sidewalk  farmers.  Coming,  as  I 
do,  from  a  highly  urban  district,  I  do 
not  pose  as  any  sort  of  agricultural  ex- 
pert. I  cannot  even  aspire  to  the  dubi- 
ous title  of  "sidewalk  farmer." 

But  I  do  know  the  meaning  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  And  I  see  how  this  legis- 
lation would  erode  the  freedom  of  our 
industrious  fellow  citizens  whose  en- 
deavors keep  us  the  best-fed,  best- 
clothed  people  in  the  world.  In  the  last 
administration,  USDA  policies  were 
know'n  as  the  Benson  farm  program. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  measure  before  us 
today,  if  enacted,  with  all  its  ironclad 
controls  over  the  individual  enterprise 
of  the  farmer,  will  be  known  as  the  Free- 
man farm  program.  There  is  little  in 
the  Freeman  bill  for  freemen.  It  says 
to  the  American  farmer:  "Become  one 
of  Orville's  organization  men  or  he  will 
unleash  the  mighty  wrath  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  flood  the  mar- 
ket and  wipe  you  out."  The  referendum 
in  this  bill  is  a  travesty. 

As  an  urbanite.  representing  urbanites, 
I  am  re.sentful  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  wants  to  dip  his 


hand  into  the  market  baskets  of  my  con- 
stituents who  are  already  struggling  to 
meet  today's  record  grocery  bills.  His 
proposals  would  skyrocket  the  costs  of 
meat,  grain,  and  dairy  products. 

Over  and  over  again  we  Republicans 
have  warned  that  the  Freeman  pram 
plan  is  a  bread  tax.  Together  with  the 
Freeman  dairy  proposal,  we  would  have 
a  meat,  milk,  butter,  egg,  and  bread  tax. 
Housewives  shopping  markets  right 
across  the  Nation  would  be  pulled  up 
short  by  FYeeman  prices  on  nearly  every 
staple  they  must  buy  to  nourish  their 
families. 

As  an  urbanite,  I  can  recognize,  too. 
the  tremendous  new  drain  that  Freeman 
subsidies  would  place  on  the  Ti'easury. 
I  shudder  at  the  cost  of  the  numberless 
new  bureaucrats  the  Freeman  farm  plan 
would  compel  to  be  hired  to  police  its 
complex  regulations. 

So,  Secretary  Freeman,  hands  off. 

Hands  off  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  our  farmers. 

Hands  off  the  hoasewives'  market  bas- 
kets. 

Hands  off  the  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  tiie 
bill  (H.R.  11222'  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  con.serve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Re.solution  No. 
678,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   de- 
vote   on    committee 
which  would  estab- 
of  the  Secretary  of 
designate   certain   areas 
areas,  and  thus  exempt 


Mr.    FINDLEY. 
mand    a    separate 
amendment  No.  10, 
lish  the  authority 
Agriculture   to 
as  deficit  feed 


them  from  the  mandatory  acreage  cut- 
backs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  ap- 
pears on  page  39,  beginning  on  line  22. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minne^rOta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Loui.siana  Mr.  Mc- 
SwEENl,  which  struck  out  sections  104 
through  107,  and  which  appears  begin- 
ning on  page  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The   amendments    were    agreed    to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  3601c  Notwithstanding  any  other  pr(j- 
vislon  of  this  part.  In  any  feed  deficit  area 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  1 1 )  tliat 
tlie  apphcation  of  the  provisions  of  tliis 
Act  would  result  in  hardship  to  producers 
In  such  area,  would  unduly  increase  the 
price  of  feed  grains  in  such  area  relative 
to  other  areas,  and  would  disrupt  normal 
farming  practices  in  such  area,  and  (2i  that 
the  excejUion  provided  by  this  section  W(juld 
not  ImiJair  the  effective  operation  of  this 
Act,  he  may  provide  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  :ih  he  may  prescribe  that  no  farm 
marketing  quota  (tiiat  is.  production  on  tlie 
acreage  allotment  i  for  any  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm  in 
such  area,  if  the  acreage  of  stich  crop  of  feed 
grains  does  not  exceed  the  farm  base  acre- 
age determined  for  the  farm.  If  the  Sec- 
retary so  provides,  (n  for  the  purposes  of 
section  360h,  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
f(ir  such  cro[)  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  farm  base  acreage,  ( ii )  the  land- 
use  provisions  of  section  360J  shall  be  In- 
applicable to  tlie  farm,  (ill)  such  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
.support,  and  (iv)  the  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote  in  any 
referendum  on  marketing  qu<Jtas  for  stich 
crop. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findlev  > , 
there  were — ayes  175,  noes  113. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  267.  nays  151,  not  voting  19, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No    123  I 
YEAS— 267 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashmore 

A.'-pinall 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Biirrett 

Bass.  N.H. 

Bas.'i,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett,  Mich 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Colnier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Daddano 

Daniels 


D-.iVi^. 

James  C 
Dav;s,  John  W 
Uavis.  Tenn 
Dawson 
Delanev 
Dent 
Dfnton 

Dlgg.s 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dovle 

Dulski 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

FrlfdPl 

P'ulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Ciiaimo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffith.s 

Hagan.  Qa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 


Harris 

HarrLson.  Va. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Hiiddleston 

Ichord.  Mo 

liiouys 

Jarnian 

Jennings 

Joe  I. son 

Johnson,  C.ilif 

Johnson,  Md 

John.-.on.  Wit. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kar^ten 

Karth 

Kastcnmeler 

Kea'ns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kcogh 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klni,'.  NY. 

King.  Utah 

Kii  wan 

Kiirhin 

Kluczyn.-kl 

Knox 

Kornecay 

Knwalski 

Kunkel 

I,;iiKl;  iim 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lcsinslii 

Libonali 

McDowell 

McFall 


I 


Pa 


1962 


Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Magnuson 

M  uUiard 

Mat  bias 

MBithewB 

M.iy 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

M.ller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Munagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morri.son 
Morse 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mulier 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

Norblad 
Nurrell 
O  Brien.  Ill 
O  Brlen,  N  Y. 
O  Hara   111. 
O  Hara,  Mich 
O  Konskl 
O  Neill 
Passman 
Pat  man 


Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 

Mmn 
Ai.derson.  Ill 
A  rends 
Ashbrook 
A-^hley 
Auchmcloss 
A\ei  y 
Amch 
Baker 
Biirrv 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
B.rry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Breeding 
Broniwell 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
BioyhlU 
Bruce 

Bvrnes,  Wl.s 
CahlU 
Cedcrberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chipcrfield 
Churt  h 
Clancy 
Collier 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Dague 
DiTounlan 
Dcrwui;?ki 
Devme 
Dole 

Dominick 
Dooley 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 


Addonlzio 

Alford 

BUtch 

Cannon 

Flood 
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Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Rciiss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

liogers,  Colo 

Roger.s,  Fla 

Hooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

P,ostenkow-kl 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich 

Ryan,  NY. 

St   Cterniam 

Santangelo 

Baylor 

Scott 

Scianton 

Seely-Brown 

Seidell 

ShtUey 

Sheppaid 

NAYS— 151 

Fc.ghan 

I- viiton 

Fmdley 

Fir.o 

Ford 

Ciavm 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Hi. Heck 

Halperu 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hie.stand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  Ill 

H'lsmcr 

Hull 

Jensen 

Johanscn 

Judd 

Kilbuin 

Kvl 

I-a;rd 

Langen 

I.alta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin,  Ni'br. 

Mason 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y, 

MUhken 

Mmshall 

Montoya 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morris 

NOT  VOTING- 

Garland 
Glenn 


Shipley 

Sikea 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Mi.ss 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stralton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague  Tex. 

Thomas 

TlKjmpson.  La 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thomp.son,  Tex 

Tliornberry 

Tiill 

Trimble 

Turk 

T upper 

I'dftll.  Morris  K 

fllman 

Van  Zandt 

Vin>-on 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Watts 

Wesiland 

Whitener 

Wli'.tten 

Wickersham 

Williams 

Willis 

Wmstead 

Yalea 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Mosher 

NcNen 

Nvgaard 

oisen 

Osniers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Pirnle 

Qule 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece 

Reifel 

Riehlman 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

St   George 

.Schadeberg 

Srhtnck 

Scherer 

S'lineebt-ll 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Short 

.-^hriver 

Sibal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Sprlngf-r 

Steed 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif 

Thoin.son.  Wis 

Tollef.son 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Wnllhauser 

Weaver 

Wc:s 

Whalley 

Wliarton 

W:dnall 

Wilson.  Calif, 

W;l.son.  Ind 

Wright 

Yovmg 

Younger 

-19 

Martin.  Mass. 
Riley 


Hoffman,  Mich   Saund 


Horan 

Loser 


Siler 

Spence 

Stubblefleld 


Frelinghuysen    Madden 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts  against 

Mr    Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Slier  against. 

Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mich- 
igan against, 

Mrs.  Blltch  for,  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
against, 

Mrs    Riley  for.  with  Mr.  Glenn  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Loser  with  Mr    Garland. 

Mr  OLSEN  and  Mr.  LINDSAY 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  KNOX.  BASS  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, MOORE,  and  CURTIS  of  Massa- 
chusetts chan;-icd  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  6,  line  23.  strike  out  all 
of  sections   104.   105,   106,  and  107. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jensens  there 
were — ayes  158.  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PiNDi.EY  mo\es  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  11222  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  215.  nays  205.  not  voting  17, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1241 


111 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Alger 

Ander.sen. 

Minn. 
Anderson, 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchlnclosf 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry- 
Bass.  N  H 
Bates 
Battin 


YEAS— 215 

Becker 

}5eckworth 

Beermann 

Belt  her 

Bell 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Bvrnes,  Wi.s. 

C ah  111 


Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfield 

Church 

Clancy 

Clnrk 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Maae. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis.  Tenn 

Dent 


Derounian 

Derwlnskl 

E>evine 

Dole 

Dominick 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downmg 

Durno 

Dwyer 

EUswoith 

Everett 

Ft-ighan 

Fenton 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Fogartv 

Ford 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gavin 

Goodell 

Goodling 

GnfTin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harrison,  Va 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Hiir.sha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvev.  Mich 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Hosmer 

Jannan 

Jensen 

Joiianser. 

Johnson.  Md, 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kilburn 


Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn 

Bennett   Fla 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boy  km 

Brademas 

Breeding: 

Brooks,  Tex 

BucKley 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke,  Mns^ 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooiey 

Co:  man 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C 
Davis.  Job! 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Diiiton 
Diggs 
Dmgell 
Donohue 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Edinond,-o: 
Elliott 
Evii.s 


W 


Kilgore 

King.  N  Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

L.iird 

Lhiigen 

La',  ta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mason 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  N  Y, 

Mliiiken 

Minshall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morns 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murray 
N  el. sen 
Norblad 
Nvgaard 
O'Brien.  NY 
OKonski 
Osniers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Pcllv 
Phllbln 
Pike 
P.llion 
Pinue 
PofT 
Quie 
Ray 
Reece 
Rellel 

NAYS— 205 

Fallon 

I  .ubsteiu 

Kascell 

Kmnegan 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fovintain 

F.MZier 

Fricdel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Cionzalez 

G:-anahan 

Grant 

G:ay 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Haidy 

Harris 

Huys 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holifield 

Hoilar.d 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Incuye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

John.sou.  Wis 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastcnmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 


Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St   George 

Saylor 

Sciiadeberg 

Srhenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Scely -Brown 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefsou 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Waggonner 

Wallhatiser 

Weis 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wmstead 

Young 

Younger 


Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchlu 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Le.sinski 

Litaon.'itl 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Magnuscn 

Marshall 

MatthewB 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

Norrcll 
O'Brien.  111. 
O  Kara.  111. 
OHara.  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Ffo.st 
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PUcher 

Rostenkowskl 

Thompson,  La. 

Poage 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

PoweU 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Price 

St.  Germain 

Thornberry 

Pucinskl 

Santangelo 

Toll 

Purcell 

Scott 

Trimble 

Rains 

Selden 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Randall 

Shelley 

Ullman 

Reuas 

Sheppard 

Vanlk 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Vinson 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Sikes 

Walter 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Slsk 

Watts 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Slack 

Weaver 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Whitener 

Rodino 

Stephens 

Wlckersham 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Stratton 

WlIUs 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Sullivan 

Wright 

Rooney 

Taylor 

Yates 

Roosevelt 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Rosenthal 

Thomas 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Addonizlo 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Saund 

Alford 

Horan 

Slier 

BlUch 

Loser 

Spence 

Flood 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Frelinghuysen    Martin,  Mass. 
Glenn  Riley 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Madden  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Flood 
against. 

Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr.  Saund  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for,  with  Mrs.  Riley  against. 

Mr,  Siler  for.  with  Mr.  Stubblefield  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mrs. 
Blltch  against. 

Mr.  Loser  for,  with  Mr.  Spence  against. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  and  Mr.  GIAIMO 
charged  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  recapitulation  of  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  request  for  a  recapitulation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sist upon  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  vote  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  order 
a  recapitulation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  the  request. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE  TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  Tvas  no  objection. 


DISTRICT     OP    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  night  to  file  a  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
for  1963. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night as  well  as  midnight  tomorrow- 
night  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTITRUST  CIVIL  PROCESS  ACT 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  167  i 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  required  in  civil  investigations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NEGATIVISM  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrc-^s 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
frequent  references  have  been  made  to- 
day and  yesterday  to  a  letter  written 
by  Martin  Sorkin,  adviser  to  Elzra  T. 
Benson,  Sccretar;,  of  Agriculture  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

May  I  again  quote  a  portion  of  the 
letter  to  underline  a  point  about  the 
negativism  of  the  Republican  Party — a 
point  which  is  emphasized  by  an  editorial 
appearing  last  Friday  in  the  Republican- 
minded  newspaper,  the  Oregonian.  in 
my  home  cHy  of  Portland : 

It  was  agreed — 

Wrote  Mr.  Sorkin — 

that  It  was  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Republicans  to  propose  solutions,  but  to 
criticize  the  Kennedy  administration 
wherever  feasible.  This  included  varying 
the  basis  for  the  attack  depending  upon 
the  area   political  situation. 

The  Republican  Oregonian  wisely 
points  out  that  negative  criticism  is  not 
sufBcient  when  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  earnestly  seeking  con.structive 
programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  Republicans  are 
seeking  to  scuttle  one  bill  after  another, 
the  Republican  Oregonian's  editorial,  en- 
titled "Negative  GOP,"  is  well  worth 
reading: 

Negattve  GOP 

The  Republican  Party  Is  unlikely  to  begin 
winning  national  elections  and  the  control 
of  Congress  again  until  its  spokesmen  get 
together  on  constructive  programs,  rather 
than  negative  criticism  of  the  New  Frontier. 


In  Seattle,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee adopted  resolutions  blasting  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  for  doing  nothing  to 
correct  discriminations  harmful  to  the  lum- 
ber Industry.  This  was  legitimate  criticism. 
But  the  committee  made  itself  ridiculous  by 
attributing  lumber's  decline  to  the  present 
administration,  when  the  causes  po  far  back 
beyond  Mr  Kennedy's  regime,  and  by  charg- 
ing an  administration  conspiracy  to  bring 
distress  to  lumber  In  order  to  subject  the 
industry  "to  manipvilation  and  control  of 
the  power-hungry  planners  of  the  New 
Frontier  " 

And  in  Washlngt-on,  DC  ,  while  Senator 
VV.^YNE  Morse  (frequently  an  as'ailant  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  range  policies), 
was  carrylncj  an  amendment  in  the  Senate 
to  restore  $2  million  for  range  rehabilitation 
cut  out  by  tlie  Appropriations  Committee, 
Republican  Senators,  except  three,  went 
down  the  line  in  voting  opposition.  This 
item  Included  $1  million  to  start  the  Vale 
project  In  Oregon  to  restore  the  animal- 
carrying  capacity  of  a  district  larger  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  $1  million  for 
range  rehabilitation  work  In  other  areas, 
M.uiy  Democrats  voted  for  tlie  amendment 
to  "ball  out"  Wayne.  But  evidently  many 
Republicans  voted  against  it  to  give  Mor.se 
a  black  eye — without  concern  for  the  con- 
tinued wasting  of  a  national  resi-urce 

These  kinds  of  performances  give  voters 
no  confidence  in  constructive  possibilities  of 
a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Congress,  No  attention  is  given  by  these 
so-called  national  Rcjniblican  leaders  to  the 
pleas  of  Republican  Governors,  like  Gov. 
Mark  Hatfield,  whi.i  want  to  imjjrove  the  co- 
operative working  arrangement  11  any — be- 
tween the  people  of  the  suaes  and  the  na- 
tional party. 

From  the  Republican  vcters'  stnndpoint 
in  the  Northwest,  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  have  signally  failed  to  uridcrstai.d 
and  to  svipport  a  number  of  proposals,  som? 
by  western  Republicans,  which  would  ben- 
efit our  region.  These  include  the  Hanford 
dual-purpose  reactor  to  provide  800.000  kilo- 
watts of  firm  power  from  wasted  nuclear 
heat,  at  a  low  cost.  Tlils  bill  w:\5  defeat^^d 
in  the  House  three  times  last  session  and 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  dropped  it. 
being  willing  to  turn  the  project  over  lo 
Washington    public    utility   districts. 

The  same  Republican  opposition,  backed 
as  in  the  H.iiiford  rase  by  some  southern 
Demixrr.its,  Is  now  being  brought  to  bear 
ag.iinst  the  bill  to  establish  a  regional  power 
preference,  to  be  followed  by  the  sale  of  sur- 
plirs  power  in  California  to  protect  B-mne- 
ville's  rate  structure.  Why  do  RepubMcans 
get  themselves  into  such  negative  box-traps':' 

Our  fixed  conviction  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  a 
majority  of  Republicans  in  Congress  do  not 
properly  speak  the  progressive  views  of  a 
majority  of  Republican  voters.  'Qntll  candi- 
dates and  party  spokesmen  with  broader 
understanding  of  the  people's  needs  and  de- 
sires come  forward,  the  Republiran  Party 
nationally  will  continue  t.o  be  a  minority 
party. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
thi.s  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he 
would  kindly  inform  us  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  and  what  he  may 
have  for  next  week. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  program  for 
next  week  will  not  be  announced  until 
tomorrow,  but  the  program  for  tomor- 
row will  be,  first,  H.R.  12037,  vessels, 
loans  to  friendly  nations:  second,  H.R. 
11643,  water  carrier  routes  and  joint 
rates;  third,  H.R.  11670,  extend  comple- 
tion date,  special  study.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission:  and,  fourth, 
H.R.  11244,  authority  for  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  you  complete  all 
of  those  bills  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  expected  that  we 
will. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  And  the  program  for 
next  week  will  be  announced  tomorrow? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  We  will  wait  until  to- 
morrow on  that. 

Mr,  ARENDS,    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


TAX  RELIEF  NOW 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
levise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  important 
and  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which,  among  other  re- 
sponsibilities, is  charged  with  the  prob- 
lems of  taxation,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  tax  relief  now  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  American  business  and  the 
American  people. 

Recent  and  current  developments  in 
our  economy  require  .hat  tax  relief,  in 
my  judgment,  can  be  delayed  no  longer. 
It  is  assuring  to  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  pledged  to  general  tax  re- 
vision and  fast  depreciation  writeoffs 
for  business.  If  such  measures  could 
be  adopted  now,  not  lext  year,  by  the 
Congress,  they  could  g  ve  the  economy  a 
great  lift. 

We  should  not,  I  think,  wait  until 
more  pronounced  recessionary  features 
develop,  but  we  shou  d  initiate  action 
as  soon  as  we  can  in  this  session  to 
.stimulate  greater  activity  in  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  general  taxes  on  the  people  to 
increase  overall  purchfsing  power. 

This  would  promote  -expansion,  create 
additional  employment  in  many  places 
where  it  is  urgently  nei'ded.  and  in  rea- 
sonable time,  within  relatively  short 
time,  it  would  greatly  augment  and  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  U.S.  Treasury- 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  in  the  House,  I  supported  the  in- 
vestment credit  provision  of  the  recent 
tax  bill,  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful.  There  is  strong  authority,  how- 
ever, for  the  view  that  fast  depreciation 
writeoffs  will  do  the  job  more  quickly, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  speed  of  tax  relief 
must  be  considered  imperative,  if  we  are 
to  restore  shaken  confidence  that  has 
appeared  in  our  mark(!ts  and  is  likely 
to  spread  with  serious  effects,  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  give  definite  assurance  by 
concrete  action,  not  mere  words,  that  a 


favorable  climate  will  continue  to  exist 
for  free  business  enterprise  under  our 
profit  system,  and  that  business,  big  and 
small,  so  long  as  it  is  legitimate  and  acts 
in  good  faith  and  honesty,  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  thrive  and  to  expand. 

In  that  way,  independent  enterprise 
will  be  served,  small  business  will  be  sup- 
p>orted  and  helped,  as  it  so  vitally  needs 
to  be,  and  general  prosperity  and  full 
employment  for  every  class  and  segment 
of  our  great,  free  economy  and  our  loyal 
people  will  be  sparked  and  promoted. 

Reduced  and  revamped  taxes  at  this 
time  could  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  insuring  a  proper  growth  rate, 
in  striking  down  present  inequities,  dis- 
criminations, and  injustices,  and  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  our  high 
American  standards  of  living  and  wages, 
and  social  and  economic  opportunities, 
of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

It  is  felt  by  our  congressional  leaders 
that  this  session  of  Congress,  facing  as 
it  is  so  many  critical  problems,  will  ex- 
tend at  least  throughout  the  summer. 
Thus,  it  would  be  possible,  as  indeed  it 
is  urgent,  for  our  committees  to  ham- 
mer out  and  the  Congress  to  enact  suit- 
able tax  legislation  to  cope  realistically 
with  the  trends,  movements,  and  condi- 
tions that  confront  us. 

There  are  few,  if  any.  things  this  Con- 
gress could  do  before  it  adjourns  that 
would  be  more  timely,  more  encouraging, 
or  more  helpful  to  the  Nation  than  to 
pass  a  truly  constructive  tax  relief  bill 
now.    I  hope  and  urge  it  may  be  done. 


BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION    PROJ- 
ECT   AT   WAURIKA.   OKLA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  WicKERSHAM  1  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  day  I  rise  to  bring 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  project  at  Waurika, 
Okla. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
making  every  effort  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  get  hear- 
ings scheduled  on  that  project.  I  know 
how  hard  the  area  has  been  hit  by  floods 
recently.  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to 
the  gentleman's  fight  to  try  to  get  con- 
sideration at  this  session  of  Congress  for 
this  very  deserving  project.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  in  the  committee  it  will 
receive  attention  at  the  earliest  E>ossible 
date. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 


Today.  I  wish  also  to  thank  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  who  has  been  the 
guiding  light  of  this  project.  He  has 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  whole- 
hearted support.  He  has  been  willing 
to  confer  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  House 
at  all  times. 

Senator  Kerr  is  the  author  of  "Land, 
Wood,  and  Water,"  a  very  fine  book 
emphasizing  Oklahoma's  progress  in  the 
use  of  these  basic  resources.  No  man 
desei"ves  more  credit  in  the  development 
of  water  resources,  especially  the  large 
dams  in  Oklahoma. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Mike  Monroney.  Senator  Mike, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  has 
been  highly  instrumental  in  pushing  the 
Waurika  project.  He  has,  as  always, 
been  willing  to  put  the  extra  effort  forth 
to  help  secure  for  the  i>eople  of  Waurika 
this  essential  dam. 

Senator  Monroney  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  upstream  flood 
control  detention  dam  systems.  He  hsis 
worked  as  diligently  as  any  man  for  the 
retention  of  the  rain  where  it  falls.  To 
his  efforts,  Oklahomans  and  Americans 
everywhere  can  rightfully  pay  tribute. 
His  work  has  meant  much  to  soil  preser- 
vation and  reclamation,  and  to  flood 
control. 

Along  with  Senator  Kerr,  I  wish  to 
thank  his  expert  adviser  on  water  and 
resource  matters,  Mr.  EX)n  McBride. 
Don  McBride  has  been  with  Senator 
Kerr  for  many  years.  Few  men,  per- 
haps none,  have  the  water  development 
picture  more  clearly  in  focus.  The  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  are  in- 
debted to  Don  for  his  intelligent,  expe- 
rienced service. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Members  in  this  House 
from  Oklahoma.  To  Congressman  Ed 
EDMONDSON,  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we  are 
especially  grateful.  To  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  majority  lesider  of  the 
House  and  dedicated  pubhc  servant,  for 
his  encouragement  and  support  on  the 
floor  and  otherwise,  we  express  our  grati- 
tude. To  Congressman  Tom  Steed, 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, we  extend  our  gratitude.  To 
Congressman  John  Jarman,  Member 
from  the  adjoining  Fifth  District,  and  to 
Oklahoma's  lone  GOP  Representative, 
Pace  Belcher,  we  express  thanks. 

Particularly  are  we  grateful  to  two 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee — Chairman  Wayne 
AspiNALL  and  Congressman  Walter 
Rogers.  Mr.  Aspinall,  a  distinguished 
water  conservationist,  has  been  most  pa- 
tient with  alt  of  our  requests  for  action. 
He  has  gladly  studied  our  material  on 
floods  and  the  engineers'  reports.  To 
Mr.  Walter  Rogers.  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  chairman  and 
outstanding  Congressman  from  the  Tex- 
as Panhandle,  we  owe  a  particular  vote 
of  gratitude.  He  has  been  the  object  of 
much  of  our  persistent  requests.  He 
has  been  most  wiUing  to  listen  to  our 
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pleas  and  has  patiently  studied  our  ma- 
terials and  has  been  prepared  to  cooper- 
ate in  any  reasonable  manner. 

We  could  continue  to  thank  many, 
many  people  for  their  efforts  thus  far. 
We  wish  to  remember  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  my  close  personal  friend. 
We  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  of  the  President's  staff.  We  also 
wish  to  remember  Judge  Toby  Morris, 
my  predecessor,  who  introduced  the 
original  Waurika  bill  in  the  House.  We 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  who  report  the  news 
to  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Charles  Hazlett,  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Mr.  Roy  McGee, 
of  the  United  Press  International;  Mr. 
Jack  Cleland,  of  the  Lawton  Constitu- 
tion; Mr.  Frosty  Troy,  of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une; and  Mr.  Allen  Cromley,  of  the  Okla- 
homa Publishing  Co.  Their  cooperation 
and  concern  for  this  project  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

As  it  is  evident,  no  man  can  claim  this 
as  his  project,  for  this  will  be  the  result 
of  the  work  of  many.  But  the  real  heroes 
are  not  here  in  Washington.  The  ones 
who  deserve  the  credit  are  those  back 
home  who  have  had  to  live  with  this 
wretched,  miserable  situation  for  these 
many  years.  They  are  not  knights  in 
shining  armor.  They  are  not  scions  of 
Wall  Street.  They  are  the  good  people 
who  have  seen  their  homes  and  posses- 
sions swept  away.  They  are  the  people 
who  have  lived  by  the  soil  and  have  nur- 
tured and  tried  to  protect  it.  They  are 
the  people  who  have  had  their  small 
business  standing  in  several  feet  of 
water.  They  are  the  people  who  have 
not  had  enough  water  to  accomplish 
what  is  considered  the  normal  routines 
during  the  late  summer  droughts.  They 
are  the  people  in  the  towns  which  have 
not  grown  because  of  insufficient  water 
supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  before  mentioned 
are  the  heroes.  They  are  the  ones  whom 
we  must  remember.  For  they  are  the 
Americans.  This  time  it  so  happens  that 
they  live  in  my  district  in  Oklahoma. 
Next  time  they  may  be  in  your  beloved 
Massachusetts  or  in  California  or  any  of 
our  50  States.  These  Americans  are  the 
victims  of  an  American  tragedy.  But  to- 
day the  tragedy  is  not  that  of  nature, 
but  the  fact  that  something  has  not  been 
done  to  control  it. 


ALCATRAZ  PRISON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert ' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Shelley  I  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  in  the  near  future  deter- 
mine whether  the  U.S.  penitentiary  at 
Alcatraz  Island  will  be  retained  as  a 
maximum  security  prison  or  whether  its 
inmates  will  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
parable prison  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the  Con- 
gress should  abandon  Alcatraz  as  a  pris- 
on and  relocate  the  current  inmates  at 
the  maximum  security  penitentiary  now 


under  construction  near  Marion.  111.,  or 
in  some  similar  modern  prison.  It  is 
my  feeUng  that  the  MVi  to  $5  million 
expenditure  required  to  restore  Alcatraz 
is  not  Justified  in  terms  of  economics 
and  standards  of  modern  penological 
thought. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  James  V. 
Bennett.  Director.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, that  the  cost  per  day  to  keep  a  pris- 
oner at  Alcatraz  is  $13.79.  The  cost  per 
prisoner  per  day  at  Leavenworth  Federal 
Prison  amounts  w  $3.66  per  day.  A  com- 
parable maximum  security  prison  to  Al- 
catraz on  the  mainland  costs  $6  per  day 
per  prisoner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Alcatraz  Peni- 
tentiary is  located  on  an  island,  addi- 
tional personnel  are  required  to  man  boat 
operations.  Additional  costs  are  in- 
curred in  maintaining  the  supply  of 
water  and  food  which  must  be  barged  to 
the  island.  Unlike  many  other  Federal 
institutions.  Alcatraz  docs  not  have  a 
farm  to  supply  basic  foodstuffs  for  the 
inmates  and  prison  personnel.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  personnel  of  the  peniten- 
tiary are  required  to  live  on  the  island. 
They  and  their  families  are  subject  to 
the  hardships  of  the  limitations  of  the 
island,  to  a  boat  schedule  to  the  main- 
land, and  to  living  quarters  which  are 
not  satisfactory.  These  hardships  and 
inconveniences  imposed  upon  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families  have  resulted 
in  a  high  personnel  turnover. 

These  expen.ses  alone  cause  one  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  oper- 
ation of  this  type  of  penitentiary  at  its 
present  location. 

The  issue  facing  the  Congress  is  this: 
Should  the  Government  spend  $5  million 
to  patch  up  Alcatraz  Prison?  If  the 
Congress  appropriates  such  a  stun,  it  is 
clear  that  this  institution  will  be  main- 
tained for  years  to  come.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  outlay  of  $5  million  for 
repair  is  not  justified  nor  is  the  high 
cost  of  maintenance  of  prisoners  at  Al- 
catraz jtistified. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930's  the  coun- 
try was  shocked  and  frightened  by  a 
series  of  kidnaping  and  bank  robberies 
and  other  crimes  of  violence.  As  a  re- 
action the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  gave  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation jurisdiction  over  a  whole 
series  of  criminal  offenses  previously  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  Act- 
ing upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
then  Attorney  General,  Homer  Ciun- 
mings,  there  was  a  vigorous  drive  to  ap- 
prehend and  severely  punish  the  racket- 
eers and  gangsters  who  were  escaping 
State  prosecution.  A  component  part  of 
the  campaign  was  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial institution  of  maximum  security  and 
mmimum  privileges  for  the  confinement 
of  incorrigibles. 

This  grim  island  prison,  known  to  the 
Nation's  underworld  as  the  Rock,  was 
established  as  a  symbol  of  the  severity 
of  the  law.  It  stood  as  the  end  of  the 
line  for  hardened  repeaters  with  a  spe- 
cial regimen  for  incorrigibles.  Alcatraz 
was  the  Federal  Government's  response 
to  the  glamorous  criminals  of  the  day. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
yet  a  need  for  adequate  Federal  facilities 
to   house    those    prisoners   who   do   not 


accustom  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
the  ordinary  Federal  penitentiary  or 
avail  Uiemselves  of  the  chances  offered 
for  training  and  self-improvement. 
There  is  a  need  today — as  there  was  in 
the  1930's — for  a  Fe>deral  institution  for 
tlie  chronic  disturbers  who  cannot  be 
handled  in  the  ordmary  Federal  prison 
without  restricting  the  rehabilitative 
program  offered  the  less  stubborn  in- 
mates. The  question  is:  Are  the  ex- 
penses entailed  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  Alcatraz  justified?  What- 
ever ju.stification  existed  in  the  1930's  for 
the  grim  Alcatraz  does  not  exist  today. 
Alcatraz  is  a  pcnolo:;ical  anachronism. 
It  should  bo  abandoned  and  the  facil- 
ities located  near  the  new  Federal  peni- 
tentiary at  Marion,  111  .  utilized. 

Because  of  the  ape  of  the  penitentiary 
and  the  constant  eroding  of  the  struc- 
tures and  ironwork  by  salt  spray,  the 
prison  has  .serious  maintenance  prob- 
lems— so  serious  in  fact  that  $5  million 
will  be  needed  to  put  it  in  first-class 
order.  Even  if  that  amount  is  expended 
to  hou.se  the  present  prison  population 
of  .some  250  men,  high  maintenance 
costs  will  reoccur  each  year.  Compared 
to  costs  at  other  security  facilities,  these 
costs  are  blatantly  steep. 

The  recent  escape  of  three  prisonf^rs 
who  dug  through  8-inch  walls  with 
tablespoons  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
penitentiary  is  not  impregnable.  Alca- 
traz Prison,  so  lon^  famed  for  being  the 
end  of  the  line  for  hoodlums,  is  now  at 
the  end  of  the  line  itself.  When  a 
pri-son  s  walls  are  no  match  for  table- 
spoons, when  concrete  crumbles  before 
mere  kitchen  uten.sils — then,  I  say,  tear 
down  the  walls  and  begin  anew  or  move 
the  inmates  elsewhere.  If  Alcatraz  is 
to  be  a  maximum  security  prison  then  it 
must  be  restored,  or,  much  better,  re- 
located and  replaced. 

Any  restoration  of  those  decayin-: 
walls  will  not  come  cheap.  It  will  co.'^t 
$5  million  if  it  will  cost  a  dime.  It  is 
not  worth  it. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  reasons  clear 
why  I  believe  the  pri.son  should  be 
abandoned.  Now  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  of  what  should 
b«^  done  with  the  island. 

There  are  many  San  Pianciscans,  I 
am  .sure,  who  will  oppose  abandoning 
Alcatraz  as  the  site  of  a  penitentiary. 
Their  rea-^^ons  for  opposing  the  action, 
I  suspect,  will  be  based  on  honest  senti- 
ment and  loyalty  to  San  Francisco's 
history. 

Alcatraz  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  San 
Franci.sco.  these  people  will  say.  San 
Franci-sco  Bay,  without  Alcatraz  Prison, 
just  will  not  be  San  Francisco  Bay  any 
more.  Alcatraz  is  the  home  of  the  incor- 
rigible, the  four-time  loser,  an  island 
outpost  of  despair  and  foreboding — and 
because  of  these  things  it  embodies  a 
certain  fascination.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
monument  to  the  misdeeds  of  men. 

The  Rock,  with  its  rotating  light  from 
the  Coast  Guard  hghthouse  nightly 
spmmnu  a  lonely  tale  of  get-rich-quick 
schemes  gone  awi-y,  is  indeed  a  sight  few 
who  have  been  to  San  Francisco  can 
forget. 

This  may  well  be  an  argument  against 
my  proposal  and  it  may  be  that  there 


Is  a  little  merit  to  it  Personally,  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

But  would  not  a  monument  to  another 
proposition — one  of  good  rather  than 
evil — be  more  fitting  foi*  a  city  noted  for 
its  tolerance  and  friend  Iness?  Why  not 
a  moniunent  to  San  Francisco's  heritage. 
Or  perhaps  to  its  position  as  the  gateway 
of  the  Pacific? 

I  would  suggest  a  statue  of  Francis  of 
Asslsl,  the  saintly  monk  after  whom  my 
native  city  is  named. 

Or  a  monimient  patterned  after 
Robert  Stackpole's  statue.  Paciflca, 
which  is  symbolic  of  the  peaceful  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
our  Pacific  neighbors. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
for  moniunents  which  could  be  erected 
on  Alcatraz  Island. 

Alcatraz,  situated  in  vhe  middle  of  the 
bay,  is  In  fact  an  intrinsic  part  of  San 
Francisco — the  island,  that  is,  not  the 
prison. 

The  structure  that  has  for  so  long 
housed  incorrigibles  is  now  itself  incor- 
rigible. Certainly,  rec'?nt  events  prove 
that  it  can  no  longer  l>e  regarded  as  a 
maximum  security  institution. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  kid  ourselves — 
it  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  facts  and 
developed  a  new  program  for  a  new  use 
of  the  island  and  a  relocation  of  the 
prison. 

DIRECTOR  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
RECOGNIZED 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Korki- 
c.\y]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  anc  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^^mporc.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  resolution  received  in  my 
office  yesterday  from  Maj.  Howard  L. 
Wooters,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  the  F^I  National  Academy 
Associates,  which  wa.-.  passed  by  the 
chapter  in  its  retraininj;  session  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  on  June  15. 1)62. 

This  resolution  was  issued  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  outstandinr  work  performed 
by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  Major  Woot- 
ers. who  is  a  member  cf  the  Greensboro 
Police  Department  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
my  hometown,  is  a  weL-known  and  very 
effective  law  enforcement  officer  who  en- 
joys a  fine  reputation  for  his  work  in 
this  important  field.  The  resolution 
transmitted  to  me  by  Major  Wooters  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  ihat  July  26,  1962, 
will  be  the  45th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's uninterrupted  service  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  38  of  which  have 
been  spent  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InvestigatiDn.  The  resolu- 
tion speaks  for  itself  aud  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  FBI  Nati(jnal  Academy  As- 
sociates of  North  Carolina,  and  I  believe 
its  sentiments  will  find  ready  response 
in  the  hearts  and  mines  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  in  estimating  the  value  of 


Mr.  Hoover  as  an  inspirited  public  serv- 
ant of  the  highest  order  of  excellence: 

Wber«a«  J.  Bdgu  Hoover  hu  d«vot«d  his 
entire  life  to  Uw  eixloroement  and  hu  pro- 
vided our  profewloD  the  dynamic  le*denhlp 
necessary  to  unite  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  Into  a  cooperative  front  against 
crime; 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  create  a  public  Image  of  law  en- 
forcement as  a  profession  of  career  public 
servants  selflessly  dedicated  to  promoting 
the  cause  of  justice; 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoovers  remarkable 
wisdom  and  foresight  have  been  responsible 
for  many  pioneering  developments  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  our  entire  profession 
Including,  among  others,  the  founding  of 
the  FBI  Laboratory  and  the  Identification 
Division  to  perform  examinations  of  evidence 
and  to  render  fingerprint  services  to  all  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  agencies  free  of 
charge,  as  well  as  the  Inauguration  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  as  a  specialized  train- 
ing school  for  career  officers; 

Whereas  July  26,  1962.  wUl  mark  the  45th 
anniversary  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  uninter- 
rupted service  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

nesolved.  That  the  North  Carolina  Chap- 
ter of  the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates, 
assembled  in  retraining  at  Ashevlile  on 
June  15,  1962,  does  hereby  extend  to  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  its  heartfelt  appreciation  for  his 
45  years  of  dedicated  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — which  have  Included  more 
than  38  years  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation — and  does  hereby  ex- 
press the  sincere  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  serve  our  profession  In  his  present  ca- 
pacity for  many  years  to  come;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  legislators  now  representing  this  State 
In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLES  A. 
BUCKLEY  HONORED 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  include,  under  my  remarks, 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Thursday.  June  21.  1962.  This 
editorial  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley.  It 
deals  with  the  question  of  relocation  pay- 
ments to  those  who  have  been  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway. 

Chairman  Buckley  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  the.=e  payments 
since  the  first  discussion  of  legislation 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956.  The 
present  administration  recommended 
these  payments,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1962  which  will  shortly  be  reported  by 
Chairman  Buckley's  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee includes  provisions  for  these  pay- 
ments. Chairman  Buckley  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  position  he  has  taken  in 


this  matter.  He  has  never  once  forgotten 
the  fact  that  we  not  only  deal  with  con- 
crete and  steel  in  the  highway  program 
but  with  human  beings  as  well. 

I  am  certain  that  this  legislation  un- 
der the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
Chairman  Buckley  will  be  eixacted  into 
law  and  that  this  pressing  problem  that 
affects  so  many  of  our  citizens  will  be 
resolved  satisfactorily  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pabt  or  THE  Cost 

It  Is  highly  gratlf3rlng  that  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  approved  a  bill  to 
make  Federal  funds  available  to  help  pay 
the  cosU  of  relocating  families  displaced  by 
Federal-aid  highways.  As  far  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  concerned,  the  action  Is 
especially  timely. 

For  while  the  Commissioners  have  de- 
cided, and  properly  so.  that  provisions  for 
adequate  relocation  assistance  must  be  de- 
veloped if  the  city  highway  program  Is  to 
proceed,  the  District  would  be  sorely  pressed 
to  finance  such  assistance  Independently  of 
highway  revenues.  Under  the  new  House 
bill,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  con- 
sider relocation  expenses,  within  specified 
limits,  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the  total 
costs  of  Federal-aid  highway  projects.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Interstate  highways  such  as 
the  District's  Innerloop  freeway  system,  for 
example,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
relocation  would  be  covered  by  the  cus- 
tomary Federal-aid  grants. 

The  House  bill  leaves  the  decision  on  pay- 
ing relocation  grants  to  the  Individual 
States.  It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  many 
would  not  want  to  make  the  payments.  As 
President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out  In  urg- 
ing the  legislation,  the  social  upheaval 
created  by  urban  freeways  can  be  no  less 
disruptive  than  that  resulting  from  urban 
redevelopment,  and  It  makes  no  sense  that 
public  assistance  should  be  given  one  group 
of  displacees  and  denied  the  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Public  Works  Committee  bill 
follows  the  urban  renewal  formula  in  per- 
mitting relocation  payments  of  up  to  $200 
to  displaced  families  and  up  to  $3,000  to 
displaced  businesses.  Moreover,  before  fu- 
ture Federal-aid  highways  are  approved,  the 
bill  would  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  satisfied  that  adequate  relo- 
cation programs  exist.  We  hope  that  Chair- 
man Buckley,  of  New  York,  who  deserves 
the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  endorse- 
ment of  these  provisions  by  his  committee. 
Will  press  for  early  House  approval,  and  that 
similar  action  will  be  taken  In  the  Senate. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
gui.shed  colleague.  Agriculture  Chairman 
Harold  Cooley,  for  clarifying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  Agricultm-e  Committee 
on  the  very  worthwhile  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  during  the  debate  on  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  yesterday.  In  the  27 
years  since  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Executive  order  which 
launched  the  REA  program,  the  rural 
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electrification  movement  has  changed 
the  face  of  rural  America.  No  other 
federally  sponsored  program  has  done 
so  much  to  help  this  Nation's  farmers 
help  themselves  to  achieve  a  better  way 
of  life. 

I  have  always  supported  the  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  co-op  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent  has  more  rural  electric 
and  telephone  cooperatives  than  any 
other  congressional  district  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  11  counties  of  Wisconsin's 
Ninth  District  have  10  electric  and  5 
telephone  co-ops.  All  10  of  those  electric 
cooperatives  get  their  wholesale  power 
from  their  own  generation  and  transmis- 
sion cooperative,  Dairj'land  Power  Co-op. 
which  is  the  largest  generation  and 
transmission  cooperative  in  the  world. 

Because  of  my  long-time,  working 
knowledge  of  the  REA  program  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
and  to  rural  America  as  a  whole,  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  total  REA  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  as  in  the  past. 
As  Chairman  Cooley  pointed  out  in  his 
letter  to  Walter  Fuller,  executive  man- 
ager of  the  Tar  Heel  Electric  Member- 
ship Association,  REA  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  hold  public  hearings  which 
would  require  REA  to  make  available  to 
private  power  companies  information 
that  REA  has  acquired  at  its  own  ex- 
pense concerning  engineering  studies 
and  related  research  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  subject  of  REA 
generation  and  transmission  loans,  they 
are  vital  to  protect  the  security  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives  by  assuring  them  a 
dependable  source  of  reasonably  priced 
wholesale  power.  Wisconsin  Power  Co- 
operative and  Tri-State  Power  Co-op, 
which  merged  to  form  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative,  were  organized  by  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  of  Wisconsin  and  neigh- 
boring States  simply  because  they  could 
not  get  reasonable  wholesale  power  con- 
tracts from  private  utilities.  Without 
the  REA  loans  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities,  the  lines  of  those  co- 
ops would  indeed  have  been  strictly  for 
the  birds  to  sit  on. 

Cutting  off  the  generation  and 
transmission  program  would  leave  the 
rural  electrics  at  the  mercy  of  com- 
panies who  have  given  little  evidence  of 
interest  in  the  independent  survival  of 
the  rural  electric  co-ops.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  regulation  or  law  should  be 
used  to  give  one  entity  a  monopoly  over 
someone  he  views  as  a  competitor.  The 
fruits  of  such  policy  should  be  obvious. 

REA  section  5  loans,  which  are  used 
by  electric  cooperatives  to  build  electrical 
load  on  their  systems,  are  also  necessary 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  financial  po- 
sition of  the  rural  electrics.  This  prin- 
ciple has  long  been  an  accepted  and  ef- 
fective part  of  the  REA  program.  I  see 
no  inconsistency  between  the  wording  of 
section  5  and  the  procedure  by  which 
loans  are  made  via  regular  borrowers 
under  section  4.  It  is  fully  in  accord 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  1936 
REA  Act,  which  was  to  bring  electric 
service  to  unserved  persons,  even  if  it 
was  necessary  to  make  section  5  loans 


so  that  they  might  make  use  of  the  new- 
ly available  central  station  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  15  months  since 
Norman  Clapp  was  appointed  as  REA 
Administrator,  he  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  he  is  an  able,  conscientious 
and  dynamic  administrator.  I  submit 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  let 
the  REA  Administrator  administer  the 
complete  REA  program. 


SIX   STATEMENTS  ON   THE  UN. 
BOND  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  o.f  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  BellI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
,  Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many  of 
us^vho  have  participated  and  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  on  the  U.N.  tx)nd 
issue  there  is  at  the  heart  of  this  matter 
a  theme  which  we  believe  will  be  re- 
peated often  in  the  years  ahead  in  terms 
of  dealings  of  the  United  States  not  only 
with  the  U.N.  Organization  but  witii 
other  alliances  and  treaty  groups.  In 
studying  this  problem,  six  statements  on 
the  U.N.  bond  issue  have  been  particu- 
larly interesting  to  me  because  together 
they  summarize  whet  I  suspect  would  be 
the  entire  spectrum  of  opinion  on  this 
subject. 

With  the  thought  that  this  material 
might  be  similarly  impressive  to  other 
colleagues  and  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  I  hereby  place 
these  statements  in  the  Record; 
Using   dr  Being  Used? 

The  adminlstra':ion  Is  rightly  rriiikins?  ihe 
United  Nation.s  bond  issue  a  question  of  con- 
gressional confidence  in  the  UN  Itself.  We 
hope  the  debate,  set  off  in  hearings  slated 
to  begin  totiay.  •will  cover  b<ith  the  narrow 
financial  question  and  the  broad  political 
one.     Indeed,  It  is  hard  to  separate  the  two. 

In  view  of  the  U.N.'s  financial  straits. 
Acting  Secretary  General  Thant  proposes  a 
$200  million  bond  Issue.  President  Kennedy 
is  asking  Congress  for  authority  to  buy  up  to 
half  that  amount.  Some  of  his  arguments 
are  simple  and  obvious;  some  are  more  com- 
plicated. 

It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  the  money 
involved,  while  huge  by  private  standards. 
Is  fairly  piddling  for  the  US.  Government. 
With  Federal  budgets  rapidly  heading  to- 
w^ard  $100  billion  a  year,  $100  million  more 
or  less  is  not  of  itself  a  great  issue — though 
there  are  indications  it  may  be  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

Less  obvious,  but  nonetheless  interesting. 
is  another  administration  argument.  Mr. 
Thant  has  linked  the  bond  issue  into  a 
wider  program,  which  involves  getting  an 
opinion  from  the  World  Court  whether  na- 
tions delinquent  on  special  assessments — like 
that  for  the  Congo  operation — mtist  pay  up 
or  lose  their  voting  rights.  The  United 
States  hopes  that  the  court  will  advise  that 
they  must. 

The  admiinistrEitlon,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  here  saying  something  like  this:  If  we  help 
rescue  the  U.N.  by  buying  these  bonds,  and 
if  the  World  Court  advises  as  we  would  like. 


then  we  will  be  in  a  rather  happy  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  The  UN.  would 
have  to  tell  the  Russians  to  put  up  or  shut 
up.  Either  way,  we  are  one-up  on  the 
Kremlin,  for  once. 

Beyond  this  maneuver  Is  a  more  general 
consideration  along  the  same  lines.  The 
Soviets  don't  like  the  Congo  business;  in- 
deed they  don't  like  too  much  of  what  is  go- 
ing un  in  the  UN.,  having  been  defeated  so 
far  on  their  troika  deal  and  other  dis- 
ruptive efforts.  This  Is  an  extremely  poor 
time,  the  administration  seems  to  argue,  for 
Congress  to  vote  no  confidence  In  the  U.N 
by  rejecting  the  bond  proposal;  we  ought  to 
be  supporting  it  when  it  is  rubbing  the  Rus- 
.'iians  the  wrong  way. 

Now  all  this  sounds  pretty  sensible  and 
hardheaded.  This  newspaper  Is  all  for 
taking  the  most  practical  and  realistic  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  U.N..  as  an  instrument 
of  American  diplomacy  in  the  cold  war.  Un- 
fortunately the  administration  arguments, 
persuasive  as  far  as  they  go,  do  not  resolve 
all  the  relevant  questions. 

Congress  will  have  to  ask.  we  think,  what 
sort  of  club  this  Is  whose  members — not  Just 
the  Soviet  Union — won't  pay  their  dues, 
which  must  resort  to  deficit  financing?  Far 
more  important,  do  our  involved  ideas  for 
putting  the  Soviets  on  a  spot  of  sorts  really 
count  for  much''  Is  not  the  real  struggle 
with  the  Kremlin  taking  place  in  arenas — 
battlefields  in  some  cases- — outside  the  U  N 
and  beyond  the  U  N.'s  power  to  reach? 

And,  most  Important  of  all,  can  we  in  fact 
use  the  U.N.  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  no 
matter  how  practical  our  approach,  or  will 
we  end  up  being  used  ourselves?  Once  we 
could  command  an  automatic  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly,  but  no  more;  now 
that  the  membership  has  swelled  to  104.  the 
possible  majorities  are  often  of  nations  not 
exactly  wild  about  us  What  may  this  mean 
in  practice'' 

President  Kennedy  himself  gave  a  hint, 
and  not  an  auspicious  one:  "It  is  imp<.>ssible 
to  say  where  or  when  the  United  Nations 
may  be  called  ujxin  again  for  emergency  ac- 
tion to  preserve  or  restore  the  peace." 

That  sentence  is  literally  true — and  full  of 
danger  signals  We  cannot  say  into  what 
dubious  enterprises,  into  what  wrong  wars 
for  others'  purposes,  we  may  be  led  by  an 
organization  in  which  we  can  always  be 
outvoted. 

None  of  this  is  meant  as  a  rebuttal  of  the 
administration  argument  for  buying  U  N 
b<3nds.  The  administration.  like  most  Amer- 
icans, is  concerned  with  one  thing  mainly: 
How  best  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  That  is  what  Con- 
gress must  keep  uppermost  in  mind  if  It 
hopes  to  find  the  right  answers  to  all  the 
questions  it  must  now  ask  about  tlie  United 
Slates  and  the  UN. 


Cure    for    the    Sickness    of    the    UJsf. 
(By  Walter  Llppmann  i 

Recently,  the  United  Nations  has  come 
under  sharp  criticism  from  some  of  its  old 
supporters,  notably  Senat/-ir  Aiken  and  Sen- 
ator Jackson  Their  criticism  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  United  Nations  itself  may  be 
said  to  be  successful  but  insolvent,  to  be 
achieving  a  great  purpose  but  bankrupting 
Itself  in  the  process. 

The  United  Nations  is  on  the  way  to  being 
successful  in  its  most  difficult  experiment, 
which  has  been  to  pacify  the  Congo  and  pre- 
vent a  confrontation  of  the  great  powers. 
It  is  insolvent  because  a  group  of  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France,  are  refusing  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  experiment. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Senate  is 
about  to  debate  and  vote  on  the  proposal 
to  fund  the  deficit  and  provide  working  capi- 
tal to  keep  the  United  Nations  afloat  during 
the  next  year  or  so. 
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With  Senator  Aiken,  who  is  the  chief  critic 
of  the  bond  plan,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
when  he  says  that  "the  sickness  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  not  financial  alone.  It  can  be 
cured  only  by  drastic  i,ctlon  at  an  early 
date^actlon  which  will  continue  the  United 
Nations  as  a  truly  multl  ateral  organization 
and  not  permit  it  to  become  constantly  de- 
pendent upon  the  beneficence  of  the  United 
Slates." 

This  Is  the  precise  re;ison  why  the  bond 
plan  was  put  forth  by  o  ir  officials  and  it  is 
the  crucial  reason  why  so  many  of  us  favor 
tlie  plan.  For  there  Is  no  other  plan  before 
us  which  deals  directly  v.-lth  the  problem  of 
making  all  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions pay  their  share  of  operations  like  the 
Congo  and  Palestine,  anc  ending  the  grossly 
corrupting  fact  that  we  now  pay  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  th?se  operations. 

For  although  we  would  loan  one-half  of 
the  money,  we  will  beai  only  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  bond  retirement. 

"The  sickness  of  the  United  Nations  '  Is 
that  some  members  are  r  .'fusing  to  pay  their 
a.ssessments.  other  members  cannot  pay 
them,  and  others  are  a  mlxed/bag  of  coun- 
tries who  want  to  pay,  cannot  pay,  and  are 
walling  to  see. 

The  problem  of  curing  the  sickness  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  to  find  ways  of  compelling. 
Inducing,  and  enabling  ill  members  to  pay 
their  share.  The  more  I  have  studied  this 
problem  with  Its  mass.ve  documentation, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  Is 
any  solution,  the  bond  plan  will  meet  the 
problem. 

The  plan  Is  ba,«!ed  on  the  a.ssumptlon  that 
during  the  summer  tht  World  Court  will 
declare  In  an  advisory  opinion  (which  has 
been  requested  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
General  A.'^sembly)  that  assessments  to  pay 
for  operations  like  Pales -ine  and  the  Congo 
are — within  article  17  of  the  charter — "ex- 
penses of  the  organization"  which  "shall  be 
borne  by  the  members  as  apjKirtioned  by  the 
General  Assembly  '" 

Senator  Aiken.  I  mlgh:  say  at  once,  Is  one 
of  those  who  confidently  believe  that  this 
will  be  the  ruling  of  the  World  Court.  If  It 
Is  not  the  ruling,  then  ill  bets  are  off  and 
there  Is  no  way  now  In  sight  by  which  the 
special  operations  of  the  United  Nations  can 
be  financed. 

If.  however.  It  Is  the  ruling,  then  article 
19  of  the  charter  begins  to  bite:  a  member 
"shall  have  no  vote  In  .he  General  Assem- 
bly If  the  amount  of  lis  arrears  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  ol  the  contributions 
due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years. "■ 
Unless  the  United  Nations  figures  are  wrong, 
this  will  mean,  we  believe,  that  If  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  refuse  to  pay.  It  will  In 
1964  be  disqualified  to  .ote  In  the  General 
Assembly. 

There  have  been  som(  misunderstandings 
in  the  Senate  on  this  crucial  point.  For 
example.  Senator  Keating,  of  New  York, 
asked,  "If  the  Soviet  Un.on  •  •  •  should  de- 
cide that  It  will  not  pay  Its  assessed  portion 
of  these  operations,  would  tin  not  lose  Its 
right  to  vote  until  the  p;rlod  of  many,  many 
years  had  oasscd,"  perhaps,  said  Keating,  "10 
or  20  or  30  years?" 

Aiken  s  answer  that  :hls  was  Indeed  the 
case  was  not  correct — u  iless  he  assumed  an 
unfavorable  court  decision.  In  1963  the 
sum  of  the  Soviet  Ui.ions  past  2  years" 
as.sessments  will  be  net  rly  $50  million  and 
If  it  rejects  the  expectec  ruling  of  the  court. 
It  will  be  »46  million  In  arrears.  Its  margin 
of  safety  will  be  down   to  $3.6  million. 

In  the  following  yei  r,  1964,  the  Soviet 
Union's  assessments  for  the  past  2  years  will 
be  down  to  $37  miUijn.  But  Its  delin- 
quency win  be  $46  mill  on  and  It  will  t>e  $9 
million  to  the  bad.  ev(  n  If  It  pays  Its  full 
regular  budget  assestment.  Under  the 
charter  the  Soviet  Union  will  lose  Its  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly. 


This  is  the  compulsion  behind  the  U.N. 
bond  plan.  There  is  also  a  moral  compul- 
sion. Some  of  the  deliberate  delinquents, 
for  example  Prance,  argue  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  no  le^I  power  to  raise  money 
for  oi>eratlons  like  the  Congo.  Presumably, 
If  the  World  Court  decides  against  the 
French  contention,  France  as  a  law-abiding 
country  will  pay  up. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  is  any- 
body's guess. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  bond  plan  makes 
It  easy  for  every  member  to  participate.  It 
does  this  by  keeping  the  Interest  low  and 
making  the  bonds  payable  over  a  long  time. 

This  Is  the  way.  If  there  Is  a  way,  to  make 
the  United  Nations  that  "truly  multilateral 
organization"  which  Senator  Aiken  wants  It 
to  be. 


Unpaid    Bills    or   82    Member    Nations   Re- 
sponsible FOR  U.N  's  Financial  Ills 

(Ninth  article  In  a  series  of  10) 

( By  Richard  M.  Nixon ) 

The  administration  proposal  to  buy  $100 
million  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds  Is 
a  carelessly  designed  financial  scheme.  But 
the  key  question  Is  whether  the  U.N.  Is  worth 
saving  at  all.  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  share  the 
hope  that  the  UN.  can  eventually  become 
an  effective  Instrument  of  peace. 

However,  before  Congress  approves  the 
purchase  of  any  UN.  bonds,  there  should  be 
these  added  safeguards  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people : 

First,  It  should  be  made  absolutely  clear 
that  the  bond  issue  will  not  set  a  precedent 
for  future  U.N.  financing. 

Second,  the  true  financial  need  of  the 
UN.  should  be  carefully  determined  so  that 
no  US   money  goes  for  imaginary  bills. 

Third,  above  a  reasonable  level  the  United 
States  should  buy  bonds  only  as  other  na- 
tions also  support  the  bond  issue. 

Fourth,  and  most  Important,  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  steps  to  eliminate  the  real 
cai.se  of  the  U.N.'s  fiscal  chaos — the  unpaid 
bi'.ls  of  82  out  of  104  U.N  members. 

The  UN  Is  financially  sick  today  because 
many  countries  refuse  to  pay  their  share 
for  operations  that  they  oppose,  such  as  In 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.  This  Is  like 
a  child  saying  that  if  you  won't  play  my 
game  I'll  take  my  marbles  and  go  home. 
The  American  people,  who  have  paid  nearly 
half  the  total  cost  of  the  U.N.  since  Its  In- 
ception, deserve  an  end  to  this  kind  of  kid 
stuff.  The  President  should  demand  that 
the  U.N.  make  all  assessments  mandatory 
and  force  the  delinquent  nations  to  pay  up 
or  get  out. 

Far  from  being  an  antl-U.N.  position,  this 
would  actually  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions by  forcing  It  to  operate  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  Obviously  no  company  could 
suiy  In  business  for  long  If  Its  buyers  re- 
fused to  honor  its  bills.  The  situation  Is  no 
different  with  the  UJN.  The  U.N.  U  a  club 
and  morally  It  should  act  like  a  club.  In  any 
club  a  member  who  Is  In  arrears  Is  posted 
and  loses  his  right  to  vote.  A  club  member 
always  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
club,  but  not  to  refuse  payment  for  duty  ap- 
proved assessments. 

But  even  after  the  United  Nations  licks  its 
money  problems  Uie  organization  has  obvi- 
ous defects  that  must  be  examined  and  re- 
solved. The  record  of  last  fall's  U.N.  session 
was  dismal  and  the  administration's  attempt 
to  whitewash  that  record  was  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  all  who  want  to  see  a  strong  United 
Nations.  Hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  were  set 
back  by  the  U.N.'s  action  In  favor  of  nuclear 
controls  without  inspection — the  Soviet  posi- 
tion; by  falling  to  show  some  backbone 
when  India  Invaded  Goa;  by  complete  silence 
when  the  Communists  built  the  wall  In  East 
Berlin  that  enslaved  millions;  by  admitting 
the  Communist  puppet  state  of  Outer  Mon- 


golia; and  by  encouraging  needless  bloodshed 
In  the  Congo. 

If  the  U.N.  Is  to  reverse  this  record  and  be- 
come an  effective  Instrument  for  peace,  the 
administration  must  recognize  that  the  U.N. 
Is  a  battleground  In  the  fight  between  free- 
dom and  Com.munist  slavery.  Its  members 
are  not  all  men  of  good  will,  and  lofty  v.-ords 
spoken  In  a  lofty  forum  will  not  make  them 
men  of  good  will. 

In  1945,  when  the  world  organization  was 
founded,  we  had  Just  been  through  4  long 
years  of  war  and  the  UJJ.  looked  like  a  glit- 
tering way  to  count  heads  Instead  of  break- 
ing them.  If  the  Communists  had  lived  up 
to  the  high  Ideals  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  our 
hopes  for  world  peace  might  have  been  real- 
ized. But  the  Soviet  Union  set  out  to  make 
the  U.N.  a  tool  for  Communist  world  dom- 
ination or  to  destroy  the  U.N.  If  it  stood 
ill  the  way. 

Yet  today  there  are  still  Americans,  un- 
fortunately some  in  high  Government  posi- 
tions, who  do  not  admit  that  this  has  hap- 
pened and  who  treat  the  U.N.  exactly  as  if 
there  was  no  Communist  threat.  Clearly  the 
first  duty  of  an  American  policy  on  the  U.N. 
must  be  to  correct  this  fatal  misconception. 
Until  our  Government  brings  a  new  realism 
to  our  actions  in  the  U.N.,  we  will  continue 
to  be  played  for  a  sucker  by  the  Comm.u- 
nists. 

The  primary  instrunient  for  Soviet  ob- 
struction in  the  U.N.  is  the  veto.  When  an 
action  doesn't  fit  into  their  design  for  a 
Communist  world,  they  use  the  veto — or  else 
they  simpiy  ignore  the  U.N.  as  they  did  when 
the  General  Assembly  asked  them  not  to  ex- 
plode a  50-megaton  bomb.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing up  to  the  Soviets,  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  consistently  tricked  Into  al- 
lowing them  to  control  the  U.N.  We  got 
mousetrapped  on  the  Congo  vote  because  we 
refused  to  veto  a  Soviet-backed  resolution. 
It  is  cold  comfort  to  keep  our  veto  power 
in  the  deep-freere  when  peace  Is  being 
threatened  by  our  failure  to  use  It.  We  have 
a  duty  to  promote  peace  by  every  legal 
means   available    to   us — including   the   veto. 

By  failing  to  block  the  Communists  by 
veto,  we  have  forced  added  responsibility 
onto  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  where  all 
nations,  regardlers  of  geography,  population, 
or  economic  development,  have  the  same 
voice.  When  the  General  Assembly  votes 
against  our  Interests,  can  we  then  blame  It 
for  actions  that  we  could  have  prevented? 

Tlie  General  Assembly  has  grown  to  104 
member-nations,  many  of  whom  are  no 
bigger  than  our  sniallest  State.  These  newly 
Independent  nations  have  very  special  prob- 
lems, which  often  appear  to  them  to  be  more 
important  than  the  battle  between  freedom 
and  communism.  Without  belittling  their 
problems,  we  must  convince  them  that  the 
fight  to  preserve  freedom  Is  also  their  con- 
cern. 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  has  the  duty  to  make  this  position 
absolutely  clear  to  the  neutrals.  As  I  wrote 
In  an  earlier  article,  "'Let  us  understand  once 
and  for  all,  there  is  a  difference  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  a  difference  as  old  as 
cUllization.  We  proudly  stand  for  freedom. 
The  Communists  brazenly  stand  for  slavery. 
This  is  the  great  moral  Issue  of  this  century. 
Men  and  nations  cannot  stay  on  the  side- 
lines where  this  issue  is  concerned.  They 
must  choose.  Th(>re  can  l>e  no  moral  neu- 
tralism." 

These  new  nations  must  be  brought  to 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  their  free- 
dom. They  cannot  live  by  a  double  suindard 
that  judges  Portufruese  aggression  In  Angola 
to  be  reprehensible,  but  condones  Indian  ag- 
gression in  Goa.  When  the  U.N.  failed  to 
censure  India  for  Invading  Goa.  the  U.N. 
sanctioned  force  :is  a  solution  to  disputes. 
No  matter  how  j'Jst  was  the  Indian  claim 
over  Goa.  its  action  was  still  a  clear  violation 
of  the  UJJ.  Charter.    And  Adlal  Stevenson's 
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Strong  words  were  no  substitute  for  U.N. 
ac'-ion. 

However,  despite  the  shortsighted  actions 
of  some  neutrals,  despite  mounting  debts  and 
Soviet  vetoes,  the  U.N.  has  very  real  po- 
tential as  a  mechanism  for  achieving  a  peace 
with  justice. 

I  believe  that  every  American  supports  the 
principle  of  the  UN  Charter— the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
and  Just  means. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  Utopia,  but  it 
is  worth  saving  It  can  be  a  valuable  chan- 
nel of  diplomatic  communications,  an  excel- 
lent forum  for  world  opinion,  a  potential 
vehicle  for  resolving  conflict,  and  a  performer 
of  many  good  works  in  such  areas  as  world 
health,  agriculture,  economic  development 
and  technical  assistance. 

We  should  remember  that  the  U.N,  has 
had  some  notable  successes  m  the  past.  It 
has  helped  end  the  Communist  guerrilla  war 
in  Greece  It  helped  prevent  a  major  war 
over  Suez  It  conLribiited  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  by  helping  to  stabilize  Lebanon. 

If  we  compare  the  U.N  to  an  old  car  that 
needs  an  overhaul,  we  can  see  that  it  is  far 
wiser  and  cheaper  to  put  the  motor  back  in 
running  condition  than  to  scrap  it.  We  must 
remember  that  we  have  the  old  model — we 
don't  have  a  new  car.  And  the  U.N.  can 
provide  transportation  toward  peace.  How 
well  it  runs  will  depend  on  how  willing  we 
are  to  make  the  necessary  rep;iirs 


The  UN    Bonds 

The  United  Nations  is  far  from  perfect. 
and  will  not  become  perfect  this  year,  or  at 
any  time  later.  But  we  need  only  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  earth  would  be  a  safer 
or  a  more  dangerous  place  without  the 
United  Nations  to  know  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  give  its  full  support 
to  the  world  organization.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  and  in  our  own  national 
Interests,  that  we  do  so. 

One  way  right  now  is  for  the  Congress  to 
approve  President  Kennedys  request  for  au- 
thorization to  purchase  half  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion  United   Nations   emergency   b^md   i.ssue. 

The  financial  arguments  for  the  purchase 
are  sood  The  administration  reckons  that 
the  bond  issue,  if  fully  subscribed,  would  re- 
duce from  47'^  to  32  percent  this  coun- 
try's share  of  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo, 
since  repayment  of  the  bond  isstie  will  be 
assessed  against  all  members  as  a  part  of 
the  regular   United  Nations  budget. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  not  like  that,  any 
more  than  it  approves  of  or  will  participate 
in  the  bond  issue;  but  if  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  pay  its  regular  dues  it  would  lose 
its  voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Much  as  Moscow  would  like  to  destroy  the 
United  Nations  effectiveness,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected t-o  go  that  far 

It  may  be  that  to  talk  of  full  repayment 
of  the  bonds  is.  as  Senator  Aiken  says, 
"s'jmewhat  of  a  dream  '  Nor  is  this  likely 
to  be  the  last  financial  difficulty  the  United 
Nations  ever  gets  into.  But  we  are  dealing 
here  not  with  a  little  dream  but  with  help- 
ing to  keep  alive  a  big  one.  The  question 
goes  far  beyond  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
part  of  1  percent  of  our  budget  The  Presi- 
dent is  asking  the  Congress  for  a  statement 
of  national  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

When  the  bond  issue  was  first  proposed,  a 
vehement  congressional  debate  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  United  Nations  seemed  prob- 
able With  the  Justification — so  far — of  the 
United  Nations  action  In  the  Congo  and  of 
our  support  of  that  action,  much  of  the 
heat  has  gone  out  of  the  controversy.  We 
hope  it  stays  out.  Even  should  the  United 
Nations  run  into  sudden  further  trouble, 
though,  our  support  must  be  expre.ssed  un- 
mistakably. 


Compromise  Seems  Sound 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

There  are  many  reasons  why.  in  the  end. 
Congress  will  approve  the  bipartisan  com- 
promise authorizing  the  President  to  buy 
bonds  or  extend  loans  to  the  U.N.  up  to 
$100  million  in  order  to  rescvie  it  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  big  reason  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple show  no  evidence  of  wanting  to  belittle 
or  belabor  the  United  Nations.  They  show- 
sustained  and  wide  support  for  the  U.N.  In 
tlie  midst  of  all  current  criticism  over  its 
finances  and  over  its  operations  in  tlie  Congo, 
the  Gallup  poll  finds  US,  opinion  near  an 
alltime  high  (78  percent)  in  evaluating  the 
record  of  the  U.N.  as  either  good  or  fair.  In 
today's  world,  that's  praise. 

Sure,  the  U.N.  is  imperfect,  often  dead- 
locked by  the  veto,  sometimes  in  turmoil  in 
the  104-nation  General  A.ssembly  where  the 
principle  of  one  nation-one  vote  regardless 
of  population  or  power  puts  world  policy  on 
the  trading  block  But  however  imperfect, 
the  U.N,  reniain.s  invaluable.  You  don't 
have  to  believe  that  the  UN  has  done  every- 
thing right  in  the  Congo  to  recognize  that 
it  is  averting  a  more  dangerous  alternative — 
the  coi:frontation  of  American  and  Soviet 
f(3rces  in  this  fragile  country  of  conflict  and 
chaos. 

The  U  N  is  in  financial  difficulty  t<xlay 
because  of  the  heavy  costs  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  and  Congo  tjperatlons  and  because  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  member  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
special  assessments  levied  to  meet  these 
deficits, 

Tlie  purpose  behind  the  UN.  bond  issues 
is  to  put  the  obligation  of  repaying  the  bonds 
on  all  member  states,  making  the  bond  re- 
payment a  part  of  the  regular  UN  budget. 
This,  while  the  U.N.  awaiis  a  ruling  from 
the  World  Court  that  special  assessments  are 
as  mandatory  as  regular  budget  assessments. 

In  the  compromise  U.N.  bond-loan  plan, 
now  passed  by  the  .Senate,  the  administration 
is  losing  the  argument  but  winning  the 
battle. 

The  administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  unvaryingly  argued  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bonds,  as  distinct  from  the 
granting  of  the  U.S.  loans  to  the  U.N..  was 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  sf^ecial  session 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  bond 
issue  would  cost  the  United  States  less  and 
offer  the  best  chance  of  repayment. 

Under  the  comiiromise.  whicii  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  has  accepted,  a  special  $100 
million  appropriation  would  be  voted  from 
which  the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  or  buy  UN.  bonds  or  do  both. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Republi- 
can, of  Kentucky,  who  has  supported  the 
bond  issue  from  the  beginning,  points  out 
that  unless  this  is  a  compromise  in  name 
only — by  which  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  loans  but  intends  only  to 
buy  bonds — then  the  arguments  made  during 
recent  months  for  the  bond  issue  were  not 
factual,   but   misleading. 

Senator  Coopers  contention  is  that  If  the 
administration  believed  in  its  argument  that 
the  loan  plan  would  require  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N,  and  that  this  would  be 
harmful,  it  can't  believe  in  its  compromise 
by  which  the  Republicans  assume  iie  is  com- 
mitted to  use  a  large  part  of  the  $100  million 
appropriation   for  loans   rather   than   bonds, 

I  suspect  that  the  original  arguments  were 
fuzzy  and  overstated.  The  compromise  seems 
a  sound  and  workable  plan. 

There  is  another  argument  about  the  U.N. 
which  needs  to  be  more  critically  examined. 
There  are  some  Democrats  who  seem  to  me  to 
mute  their  criticism  of  administration  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  as  it  affects  tlie 
Congo,  by  blaming  the  United  Nations  for 
what  they  dislike. 


The  administration  lias  not  been  caught  up 
In  a  UN  Congo  policy  it  disapproves  The 
U.N.  Congo  operation  was  taken  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  United  States  and  has  had  its 
continuous  endorsement  and  support. 

On  balance,  I  think,  the  UN.  has  been 
painfully  carrying  forward  a  needed  j(jb  in 
the  Congo,  but  these  who  dissent  from  it 
should  be  equally  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion, not  one-sidedly  critical  of  the  U  N. 


What    About    the    UN     Bonds? 

In  re  United  Nations,  National  Review  h.as 
never  been  able  to  render  a  black  or  white 
verdict.  Our  judgment  has.  on  the  evidence, 
inclined  instead  toward  a  rather  dark  gray 
Put  most  simply,  and  not  quite  exactly  we 
believe  that  many  of  the  technical  func- 
tions served  by  the  complex  of  agencies  com- 
posing what  one  calls  for  short,  the  UN  .  are 
desirable  or  necessary;  but  that  most  of  the 
U.N.'s  political  functions  are  not  merely  use- 
less, but  fraudulent,  mischievous,  and  often 
gravely  Injurious  to  the  major  goals — inter- 
national peace  and  order — that  the  U  N 
Charter  proclaims.  As  a  technical  organiza- 
tion we  are.  if  not  uiuiualifiedly  for  the  U  N  , 
at  any  rate  prepared  to  accept  it  As  a  polit- 
ical organization,  we  are  against  it.  and 
strongly  so.  We.  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
UN.  ought  to  be.  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  depohticalized  If  tliis  proves  to 
be  Impassible,  then — since  the  political  as- 
pect has  in  the  past  year  dropped  to  an  in- 
tolerable badness — the  UN  .  as  a  whole, 
ought  to  be  liquidated. 

Rapid  communication  and  frarisport  on  a 
world  scale  along  with  otlier  developments 
of  modern  technology,  the  population  ex- 
plosion, mass  literacy  and  mobilitv.  pose 
technical  problems  that  can  be  li.indled  only 
on  an  International  scale:  problems  of  dis- 
ease control,  allocation  of  radio-TV  chan- 
nels, air,  and  soon  space,  navigation  rules, 
weather  Information,  the  assembling  of 
many  sorts  of  statistics,  coinbating  inter- 
national food  pests  (such  as  locusts  or  plant 
rusts)  are  examples.  Int<'rnalit)nal  agencies, 
for  all  their  inevitable  faults,  are  often  the 
best  and  sometimes  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  many  of  tiiese  matters.  Moreover, 
partly  because  of  the  sheer  practical  difficul- 
ties of  staging  international  conferences  and 
sustaining  continuing  International  bodies, 
it  is  probably  most  efficient  to  have  the  vari- 
ous agencies  linked  through  an  overall  in- 
ternational organization. 

Among  the  technical  functions  we  would 
also  Include  the  provision  of  physical  facili- 
ties— buildings.  properly  equipped  and 
staffed — where  representatives  of  any  nation 
may — If  they  so  choose — enter  Into  quick 
communication  with  representatives  of  any 
other  or  all  other  nations.  The  tempo  of 
the  modern  world,  rapid  interaction  of  inter- 
national events,  and  the  huge  number  of 
nations  make  this,  too,  both  a  difficult  and 
a  desirable  potential. 

But  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why  tiiese 
international  communications  must  include 
political  decisions.  Far  from  promoting 
peace,  order  and  harmony  among  nations, 
the  political  motions,  resolutions  and  acts 
of  the  U.N.  have  exacerbated  bitterness. 
made  compromise  and  negotiation  more  diffi- 
cult, exaggerated  minor  differences  Into 
major  crimes,  iielped  create  artificial  blocks 
and  splits,  and  actually  brought  chaos  anc) 
war  to  regions  that  were  doing  all  siglit 
while  the  U.N.  kept  out  of  their  affairs 

These  evils  have  been  thrice  compounded 
since  the  U.N.  axis  shifted  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  pow-wow  of  104  diverse 
nations,  eacli  with  full  voice  and  vote,  more 
than  half  of  tlicm  weak,  disorderly  and  im- 
mature, should  conduct  Itself  responsibly. 
Even  the  U  N  's  greatest  admirers  throw  tip 
their  hands  in  despair,  nowadays,  when  they 
talk    about    the    behavior    of    the    Assembly. 
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The  Security  Council  intended  in  the  Char- 
ter to  be  the  dominant  body.  i.j  a'  \o  ♦  pro- 
tected against  itself  by  tlie  sensible  pro- 
vision for  the  great-powi-r  veto 

Detailed  evidence  of  the  political  faults, 
al)surditles  and  crimes,  risen  to  a  new  and 
awesome  height  this  year  past,  may  be  found 
In  the  columns  of  National  Review 

Tlie  fundamental  reason  for  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  U.N.  as  a  political  organiza- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  a  fraud— or.  more 
gently,  an  illusion — is  embodied  in  its  es- 
sence: the  illusion  that  there  exists  a  con- 
sensus of  some  significant  sort  among  all 
nations  of  the  world,  leading  them  to  seek 
peace.  Justice,  freedom,  well-being  and  what- 
not, and  serving  as  trustwortliy  foundation 
for  an  international  law  The  truth  is 
otherwise. 

Tlie  U  N  .  thanks  to  the  real  ct)nflicts 
among  the  real  members  i  which  led  most  of 
them  to  delinquency  m  payments)  and  to 
its  own  follies.  Is  broke  At  the  State  De- 
partment's suggestion,  the  UN  is  offering  a 
$200  million  bond  issue  to  ball  itself  out 
from  tliose  follies  of  the  past  and  permit  it 
to  [jroceed  to  the  new  follies  of  the  future 
Of  course,  it  Is  not  really  a  bond  issue,  as  the 
2  percent  nominal  interest  indicates  It  is 
n  sort  of  "income  debenture  '  from  an  enter- 
prise with  no  assured  source  of  income:  a 
type  of  security  ordinarily  not  rated  terribly 
high   by  M(K)dy  s 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress that  this  country  take  up  one-haif,  or 
$100  million  worth  of  this  fictional  paper. 
To  do  so  wiuld  mean,  (a)  to  make  that 
large  amount  of  nu)ney  unconditionally 
available  to  the  irresponsible  present  Secre- 
tariat; and  (b)  tn  endorse,  in  public  po- 
litical effect,  the  conduct  of  the  U  N  that  has 
resulted  In  the  deficit:  that  is,  the  aggres- 
sion against  Katanga--the  main  source  of 
tlie  money  trouble-  plus  the  actions  and  in- 
actions on  Goa,  Angola,  nuclear  bombs,  and 
tlie  rest  of  it 

We  therc!(5re  conclude  and  urge  uimn 
Congress  the  conclusion:  The  President's 
rfcommendation.  slmuld  be  rejected,  and  the 
U  N    bf-nd   i.ssue  turned  down 

Th's  conclusion  is  independent  of  the 
wider  question  of  whether  it  is  time  to  finish 
once  for  all  with  the  U  N.  The  life  of  the 
UN  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  success  of 
this  blue-sky  bond  flotation.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  both  admirers  and  critics  of  the 
UN  to  unite  m  opposing  the  bond  issue, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  this  is  to  happen 
In  Congress.  Senator  Gforc.f  .Mkfv.  a  lib- 
eral and  longtime  friend  of  the  UN.,  has 
joined  with  several  of  his  colleagties  In  ad- 
vising against  approval.  He  rightly  points 
out  that.  If  it  comes  to  an  emergency  ques- 
tion of  saving  the  UN.  from  dissolution. 
and  if  Congress  continues  to  want  to  save 
It,  specific  grants  for  specific  anT)unts  and 
specific  purposes  m.iy  always  be  appro- 
priated 

On  the  UN  bond  issue,  then,  we  sUand 
with  Senator  Aiken:  'Vote  "no."  and  may  the 
"noes"  have  It. 


STATEMENTS  ON  THE  STEEL 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  BEI  L.  Mr.  Speakei .  still  being  dis- 
cu:s.sed  in  my  di.'^trict  arc  the  wide  range 
of  is.sue.s  connected  with  the  steel-price 
conti-ovcrsy  whirh  broke  into  the  head- 
line.s  on  April  11,  1962.  and  must  be  con- 
.sidered  as  a  dramatic  illustration  of  one 
of  the  great  central  issues  in  American 
public  life  today. 

From  the  many  thoughtful  commenta- 
tors who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
I  have  selected  the  following  articles 
which  I  believe  best  represent  the  various 
viewpoints  underlining  the  st^el  contro- 


versy. With  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Congress,  therefore.  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord these  presentations  which  I  believe 
make  worthwhile  reading  for  any  student 
of  national  affairs  however  much  he  may 
disagree  with  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thors : 

A  DivER.siFiED  Victory — Steel-Price  Break- 
down Involves  Many  Aspects  of  U.S. 
Economy 

(By  Chalmers  M    Roberts  j 

At  first  glance  the  sudden  backdown  on 
it  price  rise  by  United  States  Steel  is  indeed 
a  ma.ssi\e  victory  for  President  Kennedy 
But  the  r.imifications  will  go  far  beyond  that 

To  most  Americans  the  scenario  in  this 
drama  doubtless  seems  simple:  At  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy's behest  and  urging,  the  steel  com- 
panies and  the  union  signed  a  noninfiation- 
ary  wage  agreement,  meaning  no  rise  in 
prices  and  no  rise  in  w.iges  which  w;ould 
Justify  a  price  rise  Then  in  a  rather  sneaky 
fashion,  big  steel  hiked  its  prices  and  the 
other  manufacturers  followed  suit.  The 
President  thereupon  raised  caln  in  public 
Finally,  the  steel  companies  got  the  Jitters 
and  backed  down 

Tins  is  not  exactly  the  way  it  happened  but 
it  proljably  is  tlie  basi.-^  on  which  most  opin- 
ion has  l>een  formed  about  the  on-again.  ofT- 
agam  steel  price  rise  On  that  basis,  then 
what   is  the  effect  of  yesterday's   backdow^n'' 

Here  i're  .-^.ome  points  : 

The  President  won  his  public  fight  against 
the  steelmakers  He  probably  has  frightened 
othf^r  manufiirturers  who  may  have  been 
thinking  of  raising  prices  Hence,  prices 
ought  to  continue  to  remain  rather  stable. 
That,  the  public  surely  will  agree,  is  fine  and 
a  plus  mark  for  Mr  Kennedy's  popularity 
fu.iund  the  Nation. 

Because  steel  prices  are  pace  setters,  all 
jjrices  now  should  continue  to  remain  stable 
In  turn,  that  should  mean  that  Europeans 
and  others  will  forget  the  jitters  they  first 
had  at  tlie  idea  of  a  new  American  price- 
wage  spiral.  Now  that  they  are  calm  again 
the  foreigners  won't  create  a  further  run  on 
.'Vmerica's  gold  stocks.  The  b.nlance-of -pay- 
ments problem,  therefore,  will  not  get  any 
worse,  though  it  will  take  other  steps  to  make 
It  get  better     Another  plus  for  the  President 

Because  prices  now  should  remain  stable 
liere,  American  firms  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  sell  more  abroad  than  we  buy  abroad. 
This  will  continue  our  trade  surplus  which 
means  we  will  be  able  to  rtfTord  to  keep  our 
troops  over.seas  and  to  spend  money  for 
foreign  aid  of  various  kinds  Another  plus 
for  the  Preside.it. 

Of  course,  some  button  or  other  may  come 
loose  somewhere  else  in  the  economy  or  a 
foreign  crisis  might  upset  all  these  pleasant 
expectations.  Or.  maybe,  the  expectations 
w.ll  turn  out  to  be  true. 

But  what  of  the  effect  here  at  home  in 
terms  of  the  American  economic  macliinc? 
This  Is  a  more  subtle  problem  and  the  an- 
swers are  unclear.  But  the  answers  here 
may  be  far  more  important  over  the  long  run 

Some  think  that  what  has  happened 
means  that  the  Government  is  now  in  the 
price  setting  business  Technically  speak- 
ing this  is  not  true;  the  President  has  no 
legal  power  to  do  so.  But  he  has  used  the 
massive  influence  of  his  office,  and  that  was 
the  chief  reason  the  stee!  companies  backed 
down.  So  the  effect  is  to  make  him  the 
price  arbiter 

Suppose  later  on  he  thinks  prices  sliould 
decline?  Or  at  some  point  that  they  should 
rise?  Is  this,  after  all.  the  proper  role  for 
a  President  in  the  American  economic 
system? 

In  working  for  the  steel  wage  settlement 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  some  see  it,  "was  following 
the  Elsenhower  practice  of  "economies  by  ad- 
monition."    The  price  rise  killed  that      But 


now  the  steel  companies  have  backed  down 
Does  that  mean  a  return  to  the  Eisenhower- 
Kennedy  policy''  Will  the  President  use 
the  same  tactics  m  other  coming  union- 
management  negotiations? 

If  so,  he  becomes  the  Nation's  chief  pr^oe 
arbiter.     He  gets  the  credit  if  it  works      Bu 
he  also  gets  the  blame  when  things  go  wrorg 
And  since  this  is  a  cyclical  economy,  the  da; 
of   blanie.   <>l   at   least  some   blame,   is   ir.evi- 
table.     So   tlie  argument  runs. 

The  other  way  to  look  at  it.  or  at  least 
one  other  way.  is  to  say  the  antitrust  laws 
ought  to  be  pushed  vigorously  against  the 
steel  companies,  that  big  steel  ought  to  be 
broken  up  that  the  industry  ought  to  be 
forced  to  be  more  competitive.  The  Justice 
Department  says  it  will  continue  its  study  cf 
U  S  Steel's  dominant  position  and  its  in- 
fiuence  on  prices. 

But  big  steel  has  given  m  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Would  Mr  Kennedy  be  an  ogre  if 
he  now  goes  after  iiig  steel  m  the  courts' 
Would  there  be  a  political  boomerang'' 

Obviously,  these  thoughts  only  begin  to 
touch  on  the  position  of  steel  in  the  US 
economy  and  the  Government's  proper  role 
in  price  stabilization,  however  desirable  the 
end  results  of  price  stability  may  be  for 
both  individuals  and  the  Nation. 

It  often  takes  major  upheavals  to  make 
Americans  tliink  about  our  economic  system 
and  how  to  make  It  work  better.  If  the 
steel  price  crisis  has  tlsat  effect,  it  will  be 
worth  it. 


Will  Victory  in  Sieel  Boomerang''— Presi- 
dent's Action  Called  a  Blvnder.  Wage- 
Price  Law  Held  Inevitable 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
There's  only  one  way  the  American  people 
now  can  be  spared  the  economic  distress 
which  may  eventuaUy  follow  President  Ken- 
nedy's tragi(?  blunder  of  last  week  For  a 
recession  that  could  conceivably  become  a 
deep  depression  is  as  certain  as  day  follows 
night  if  Mr  Kennedy  continues  to  allow 
wage  increases  and  then  terrorizes  and  co- 
erces business  when  it  seeks  to  cover  its 
added  costs  with  a  rise  in  prices.  Stability 
can  be  achie\  ed  now  only  by  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  law  to  fix  the  standards  of 
wage  and  price  control  and  to  entrxist  them 
to  a  commission  to  administer  during  the 
so-called  emergency.  This  is  an  action  iliat 
nobody  likes,  but  which  Mr.  Kennedy  l.as 
made  inevitable. 

For  the  American  people  will  not  long 
consent  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  one  man — 
even  the  President — the  opportunity  to  raise 
or  lower  prices  or  wages  without  sanction 
of  law  The  talk  of  victory  for  the  Presi- 
dent now  being  heard  in  Capitol  corndo:s 
from  the  leaders  in  a  rubberstamp  Congress 
will  be  short  lived  if  the  big  problem  of 
meeting  labor  costs  remains  much  longer  in 
the  conf'ased  situation  it  is  in  today.  For 
some  companies  it  means  a  cut  In  profits  and 
in  tax  payments  to  the  Government,  as  well 
as  the  passing  up  of  dividends  this  year 
Probably  about  100,000  steelworkers  will  be 
id'.e  in  the  next  few  months. 

How  many  businessmen,  moreover,  who 
sell  across  the  country  will  dare  to  raise 
prices  if  they  live  in  fear  of  Government 
reprisals'!'  The  President  has  'oeen  bram- 
waslied  by  his  advisers  and  now  has  led  the 
public  into  believing  that  price  increases  are 
sinful  or  unpatriotic  but  that  wage  mcrea-es 
usually  are  justified. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  man  who  follows  tiie 
ad%ice  given  him  that  seems  plausible  e\cu 
if  it  is  one  sided.  In  the  conference  last 
Tuesday  night  which  he  held  at  the  White 
House  with  Roger  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  the  newspapers 
now  report  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
did  much  of  the  talking.  Mr.  Goldberg  was 
formerly  general  counsel  of  the  LTnitcd  Steel- 
workers  Union    and  he  read   the  not  act  to 
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Mr.  Blough.  The  President,  of  course,  would 
never  have  ventured  to  appoint  the  general 
counsel  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  or 
of  any  other  steel  company  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  advise  him  on  the  other 
side  of  labor  questions.  What  becomes  of 
the  conflict-of-interest  concept  when  the 
same  man  who  helped  negotiate  for  the  steel- 
workers  the  very  contract  which  prompted 
the  decision  last  week  to  Increase  prices  sits 
at  the  side  of  the  President  and  advises  him 
to  take  reprisals  against  the  steel  Industry? 

The  demoralization  of  businessmen  today 
Is  extensive.  How  can  they  do  any  long- 
range  planning  now? 

Politically  the  President's  tactics  last  week 
may  boomerang.  Wage  increases  in  other 
Industries  will  have  hard  sledding,  and  the 
unions  will  be  unhappy.  Also,  if  the  profit 
squeeze  continues  and  more  persons  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  the  current  recession 
win  not  soon  be  ended  and  could  get  worse. 
The  Democrats  could,  therefore,  lose  many 
seats  in  Congress  next  November. 

The  talk  of  prosecuting  the  st^eel  com- 
panies is  largely  poppycock.  If  the  steel 
companies  violated  the  antitrust  laws  by  fol- 
lowing each  other  successively  with  an- 
nouncements on  price  increases,  didn't  they, 
by  the  same  theory,  violate  the  antitrust 
laws  by  withdrawing  their  price-rise  an- 
nouncements one  by  one?  Isn't  price  hold- 
ing then  a  form  of  price  fixing,  too?  There 
was  no  collusion  in  either  case,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment says  concerted  action  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  Yet  labor  unions  fix  wage 
costs  in  a  whole  industry  by  concerted  ac- 
tion. Lalxjr.  however,  contributed  millions 
of  dollars  to  help  elect  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  So  the  antitrust  laws  will 
not  soon  be  amended  to  include  national 
unions. 

The  fateful  events  cf  the  last  few  days  are 
best  summed  up  by  the  Associated  Press  in 
a  dispatch  from  Washington  on  Saturday 
which  said: 

"The  arsenal  of  weapons  the  President 
wheeled  into  his  all-out  economic  foray 
against  big  business  leaders  was  an  awesome 
display  of  coldly  determined  political  and 
economic  power  seldom  if  ever  before  em- 
ployed by  the  Government.  Every  major 
governmental  department  got  into  the  act." 

Is  this  democracy,  or  is  it  the  forerunner 
of  a  quasi-Fascist  system?  Is  it  a  govern- 
ment under  a  written  constitution,  or  is  it  a 
government  by  usurpation  of  legislative  au- 
thority? Economic  facts — unlike  political 
maneuvers — do  not  depend  on  artificial  pub- 
lic relations.  Business  depends  on  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  a  government  that 
operates  under  laws  and  rules  which  can  be 
understood  and  are  applied  equally  to  all 
sides.  Without  such  confidence  there  can- 
not be  profits  or  prosperity  or  increased  Jobs. 
Without  prosperity,  Treasury  receipts  from 
corporate  taxes  decline,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's deficits  pile  up,  thus  pushing  down- 
ward still  further  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  Loss  of  public  confidence  then 
leads  to  a  psychology  of  inflation  which 
breeds  economic  disaster 

GOVEENMENT     BY      PRESIDENTI.\L     ANCER 

(By  Barky  Goldwater,  U.S.  Senator  From 
Arizona) 

President  Kennedy  has  proved  the  power 
of  Government  to  fix  r.nccE 

He  has  also  proved  that  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  "guidelines"  for  wage  and 
price  actions  are  in  the  nature  of  mandatory 
directives. 

If  they  aren't  followed — at  least  by  busi- 
ness— those  who  digress  can  expect  the  full 
power  of  Government  Intimidation  to  be  di- 
rected against  him. 

In  the  recent  steel  price  controversy. 
Americans  have  witnessed  goTernment  by 
Presidential  anger.     They  have  seen  Govern- 


ment decide  arbitrarily  what  price  levels 
should  be  and  go  all  out  to  make  sure  that 
those  levels  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

They  have  seen  a  vital  prerogative  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  usurped  through  threats  of 
Government  legal  action  in  a  half-dozen 
areas. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Nation's  steel- 
makers reconsidered  their  decision  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  steel  by  $6  a  ton  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  modernize  their  plants  so  they 
could  better  compete  with  foreign  producers? 

What  business  wouldn't  reconsider  any 
action  in  the  face  of  threatened  grand  Jury 
investigations,  autimonopoly  suits,  moves  to 
break  up  their  companies?  Government 
harassment  Ls  a  powerful  weapon  which 
easily  can  beat  an  industrial  enterprise  to 
its  knees. 

But  that  doesn't  make  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment harassment  a  good  thing  for  the 
Nation. 

In  fact,  history  shows  us  that  an  antibusi- 
ness  attitude  on  the  part  of  Government  al- 
ways has  a  deadening  effection  on  the  na- 
tional economy.  It  has  a  tendency  to  dry 
up  risk  capital,  to  muke  investors  reluctant, 
to   m.ike  business  managers  uncertain. 

And  the  end  result  is  an  economic  slow- 
down, accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  pro- 
duction and  a  heavy  loss  of  Jobs. 

In  effect,  the  Government's  performance 
in  the  steel  price  incident  was  U)  replace  the 
supply-and-demand  operation  of  the  market- 
place with  an  arbitrary,  bureaucratic  de- 
cision. 

It  completely  overlooked  the  steel  Indus- 
try's right  to  appraise  its  own  price  require- 
ments in  the  light  of  many  diverse  factors. 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  actuality  and 
the  threat  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  the 
steel  industry's  right  to  make  a  decision 
affecting  its  own  stockholders,  its  own  inter- 
ests, and  its  own  workers. 

The  possibility  that  the  decision  might 
have  been  wrong  is  no  excuse  for  Govern- 
ment pressure  and  coercion  to  reverse  that 
decision. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  free-enter- 
prise system  is  the  right  to  make  decisions, 
even  wrong  decisions. 

I  suggest  that  this  display  of  naked  Gov- 
ernment power  to  force  a  price  decision  in 
the  steel  industry  should  be  taken  as  a 
warning  to  both  the  business  community 
and  to  organized  labor. 

For,  If  the  Government  can  t.ike  unusual 
action  to  intimidate  the  steel  industry  into 
reversing  a  price  decision,  it  can  do  the  same 
in  other  industries  and  businesses. 

And,  If  the  Government  can  bring  its  full 
power  to  bear  to  prevent  price  increases,  it 
can  do  the  sam.e  thing  to  prevent  wage  in- 
creases that  it  feels  might  prove  infl.itionary. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  New  Frontier 
can  be  expected  to  bring  more  zeal  to  an  op- 
eration aimed  at  the  bu.siness  community 
than  one  which  might  be  directed  against 
the  unions. 

This  would  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
heavy  political  support  the  union  bosses 
gave  to  the  Dcmocmtic  ticket  in  the  19G0 
elections. 

But,  even  so.  when  government  becomes 
Intimately  involved  in  the  operations  of  the 
marketplace,  it  develops  a  strong  tendency 
to  want  to  force  decisions  it  believes  will  fit 
its  own  pattern. 

This  could,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
spell  as  much  trouble  for  tlie  unions  as  it 
does  right  now  for  business 

The  President  has  set  a  bad  precedent  in 
forcing  the  steel  companies  to  knuckle  un- 
der. At  the  very  least,  it  will  make  the 
business  community  gun  shy  at  a  time  when 
an  aura  of  confidence  is  needed  to  spur 
investment  and  expansion. 

And  this  will  aggravate  seriously  the  al- 
ready difficult  unemployment  problem  in  the 
United  States. 


The  President's  Fury 

Tlie  White  House,  In  what  is  known  as  an 
inspired  leak,  let  it  be  known  the  other 
evening  that  President  Kennedy  Is  infuriated 
by  the  fact  that  a  major  steel  company  has 
raised  prices  and  that  he  is  having  the 
Ju.slice   Department   investigate   the   matter. 

At  yesterday  s  press  conference  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  hardly  less  restrained.  Both 
language  and  tone  of  voice  were  those  of  a 
President  boiling  with  righteous  anger  at  the 
wickedness  of  a  steel  company  Irresponsibly 
defiant  of  the  public  interest. 

The  plain  Implication  was  that  at  the  very 
least  the  company  had  been  derelict  in  its 
public  duty  and  that  possibly  there  was  some 
sort  of  criminal  action  to  be  investigated 
It  was  clear  also  that  he  treated  the  com- 
pany's action  as  a  personal  affront  to  him- 
self and  his  advisers  because  it  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  administration's  view  of  what  is 
Justifiable. 

Now.  for  our  own  part,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  this  steel  price  Increase 
was  a  good  decision  or  a  bad  one  fur  the 
company.  It  is  certainly  quite  possible  that 
the  company  misea^ed  the  market  and  will 
find  that  they  cannot  sell  their  steel  at  this 
hlglier  price.  Steel  prices  are  already  under 
heavy  competitive  pressure  from  domestic 
production  and  foreign  Imports,  not  \.o  men- 
tion the  competition  from  other  construc- 
tion materials  That  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  only  instrument  capable  of  measur- 
ing; it,  the  competitive  forces  in  the  market- 
place. 

But  this  remarkable  White  House  per- 
formance has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  a 
steel  company's  managers  made  a  mistake 
It  is  a  political  effort  to  make  the  decision 
appear  a  piece  of  unjustified,  l.lgh-handcd 
gouging.  And  thereby  promote  the  idea  that 
the  Government,  not  the  marketplace, 
should  determine  the  level  of  steel  prices. 

As  for  the  Justification  of  this  particular 
attempt  to  get  a  better  price,  regardless  of 
whetlier  it  sticks,  we  will  only  note  here  that 
since  1958  there  have  been  four  Industry- 
wide increases  In  wage  costs,  amounting  to 
about  40  cents  an  hour.  During  this  s.imc 
period  every  other  cost  of  doing  business  has 
also  incre.ased  about  6  percent.  There  have 
been  no  price  increases  in  that  period 

The  Government  itself  has  played  the 
major  role  in  pushing  these  costs  upward 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  Government  has 
put  pressure  on  the  industry  to  raise  its 
wat^e  costs  (even  the  last  noninflationary 
settlement  added  10  cents  an  hour  to  costs). 
Equally  important  are  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures generated  by  Government  policies,  fiscal 
and  otherwise,  that  have  raised  the  costs  of 
everything  Meanwhile,  profits  have  gone 
not  up.  but  down. 

Caught  in  such  a  squeeze,  the  shareholders 
would  be  thorouijhly  Justified  in  feelino;  frus- 
trated, even  infuriated,  at  a  Government 
policy  that  raises  the  price  of  everything 
except  the  price  of  steel.  If  fairness  were  a 
gi.ilde  to  prices,  this  would  be  manifestly 
\infair. 

Even  if  yoti  set  this  aside,  there  are  ample 
reasons  why  the  public  interest  would  Ju.'-tify 
at  least  pn  attempt  to  got  h'gher  prices  for 
steel. 

If  American  industry,  steel  included,  is 
going  to  pet  out  of  this  squeeze  that  has 
caught  it  between  rising  costs  at  home  and 
tougher  competition  abroad,  it  is  imperative 
that  it  put  every  possible  dollar  into  the 
modernization  of  its  facilities.  The  dollars 
for  this,  whether  they  come  by  way  of  profits 
or  by  borrowing,  can  only  come  finally  from 
the  prices  the  customers  pay  In  the  market- 
place 

We  don't  doubt  that  the  President  had  rea- 
son to  be  annoyed  at  the  fact  that  a  steel 
company  decided  to  test  this  market.  The 
administration  got  Itself  deeply  involved  in 
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the  latest  steel-labor  negotiations  and  it 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  political  advantages 
of  advertising  its  intervention  as  having 
helped  hold  the  line  on  prices.  Moreover,  It 
must  be  annoying  to  any  Government  to  fol- 
low policies  that  build  up  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  then  find  these  pressures  exploding 
around  It. 

But  what  ought  to  infuriate  the  country 
Is  this  attempt  to  pillory  one  private  com- 
pany for  the  consequences  of  past  public  poli- 
cies. And  this  arrogant  idea  that  the  price 
of  steel,  or  any  other  commodity,  ought  to  be 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States  says 
It   is. 


Throwing  the  Steel  Gavnti  et 
(By  George  H  Favre  i 

The  sudden  confrontation  of  big  steel 
against  big  government  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  anything  less  dramatic  than  a 
throvrtng  down  of  the  gauntlet  And  this 
fist  of  Iron  is  entirely  bare  of  velvet 

The  context  of  the  confrontation  Is  ideo- 
logical rather  than  economic  In  its  timing, 
its  sweeping  application  to  all  steel  products 
regardless  of  the  market  situation,  and  in 
its  nearly  simultaneous  repetition  by  five 
other  major  steel  producers,  the  action  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp  was  bound 
to  be  viewed  as  a  deliberate  itfTront  to  the 
Kennedy   administration 

The  scene  is  thus  set  for  what  could  well 
be  a  major  turning  pf>int  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American-style  capitalism  The 
conflict  is  clearly  laid  out:  untrammeled 
freedom  of  action  in  the  marketplace  by 
private  business  versus  Government  con- 
trol^s. 

CONDITION     OF    OLIGOPOLY 

This  confrontation  has  not  come  about 
(nernight.  It  climaxes  decades  <if  gatliering 
power,  and  with  it  potential  conflict,  be- 
tween business  and  government 

Central  to  the  dispute  is  the  fact  that  the 
classical  theories  of  economics — freedom  of 
the  marketplace,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demana — no  longer  operate  as  they  once  did 

Specifically,  in  basic  industries  such  .as 
steel,  automobile  manufacture,  and  chemi- 
cals, by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  market 
is  controlled  by  a  very  few  giant  corpora- 
tions Under  this  conditi'in  of  oligopoly,  and 
in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  market,  these 
top  few  can  and  do  administer  prices  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  a  predetermined  profit 
rate  over  the  long  run 

Moreover,  in  a  condition  of  oligopoly  the 
largest  firm  often  acts  as  a  price  leader. 
When  it  moves  prices  up  or  down,  the  rest 
of  the  industry  is  usually  quick  to  follow 
suit.  This  week's  action  by  United  States 
Steel,  traditionally  the  price  leader  for  the 
industry,   illustrates   exactly    this   process. 

CONCERN     EMPHASIZED 

(Occasionally,  it  shovld  be  stated,  the 
price  leader  may  not  be  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  Industry  because  of  market  condi- 
tions. In  this  case,  the  ;)rice  leader  will  be 
forced  back  into  line.  But  historically  this 
seldom  happens,  especial  y  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry I 

This  situation  has  bee  i  the  cause  of  in- 
rre.asing  concern  to  many  economists.  Their 
concern  stems  from  the  a  vareness  that  such 
basic  industries  can  set  p-ice  and  wage  pat- 
terns for  the  entire  economy.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  asked,  are  these  basic  in- 
dustries in  the  same  category  as  monopo- 
lies? And  If  so.  need  they  not  be  subject 
to  controls  comparable  to  other  admitted 
monopolies? 

Up  until  the  present  sn  nation,  such  Fed- 
eral control  (apart  from  -he  antitrust  laws 
and  similar  measures  which  affect  all  indus- 
tries i  has  been  largely  co  ifined  to  applying 
pressure  through  the  many  channels  avail- 
able to  the  government  —appeals  by  the 
President,  congressional  huarings.  and  lately 


more  direct  Intervention,  such  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  successful  el- 
forts  to  avert  a  steel  strike. 

COMPETITION   BEMOANED 

Now  big  steel  has  choeen  to  deliberately 
antagonize  the  President.  It  has  issued 
a  challenge  which  the  Industry's  leaders  must 
have  fully  expected  he  could  not  and  would 
not  ignore,  unless  they  are  guilty  of  gross 
underestimation  of  the  Kennedy  tempera- 
ment. 

Not  only  was  the  timing  of  the  move, 
coming  so  soon  after  the  early  peaceful 
wage  negotiation,  bound  to  affront  the  Pres- 
ident. It  also  flies  in  the  face  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation.  Tlie  steel  industry 
has  been  bemoaning  the  fact  that  its  com- 
petition is  getting  increasingly  tough,  not 
only  in  steel  imports  from  abroad  but  from 
competing  materials  at  home — glass,  plastic, 
concrete,  aluminum,  all  of  which  are  being 
used  as  steel  substitutes 

And  yet  the  $6-a-ton  price  rise  affects  steel 
products  which  have  been  experiencing 
steady  weakening  in  the  marketplace. 

IMPACT  ON  COST  OF  LIVING 

rill-  impact  of  the  move  also  must  be  meas- 
ured upon  the  Nation's  Ijalance  of  payments, 
■tnd  this  too  hits  hard  at  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  most  important  programs — to  in- 
crease exports,  decrease  imports,  and  gener- 
ally to  stabilize  the  U.S    economy 

Higher  steel  prices  at  home  Inevitably  will 
draw  more  imports  of  foreign-made,  cheap- 
er steel  to  these  shores.  It  clearly  will  cut 
down  not  only  the  competitive  position  of 
American-made  steel  abroad,  but  also  of 
U  .S -manufactured  exports  that  use  steel 

Lastly,  but  even  more  Immediately,  the 
price  hike  will  have  an  inevitable  Impact  on 
the  cost-of-living  index.  Economists  debate 
how  great  this  will  be,  but  no  one  denies 
that  it  will  necessarily  force  prices  up  in 
some  sectors  to  some  degree.  And  it  is  prob- 
ably no  mere  coincidence  that  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  relative  price  stability 
since  1958.  which  was  the  time  when  steel 
last    raised    its   prices. 

Against  this  background,  the  decision  of 
tlie  American  steel  companies  to  throw  down 
the  trauntlol  of  challenge  to  the  Govern- 
ment assumes  major  proportions.  Even 
sliould  the  present  situation  be  smoothed 
over  through  some  miracle  of  restraint  on 
both  sides,  its  memory  will  linger  and  burn 

Sooner  or  later  a  new  relationship  between 
government  and  big  business  must  be  ham- 
niered  out,  and  the  result  is  bound  to  be  of 
lonp-r,;nge  .significance. 


The  Pruf.  of  Ignorance 

Prcsiclenr  Kennedy's  victory  over  the  steel 
compan.es  last  week  was  certainly  a  con- 
vincing display  of  Government  power.  But 
it  was  also  .'in  equally  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  administration's  lack  of  economic 
kiK)wlPdge 

For  one  thing,  any  business,  be  it  United 
States  Steel  or  the  corner  drug.<5tore.  must 
continually  weigh  Its  income  against  its 
outgo  if  it  is  to  survive.  No  company  can 
go  on  indefinitely  paying  increasing  amounts 
to  its  employees  and  suppliers  without  in- 
creasing its  income.  At  the  end  of  that 
roiid.  as  any  schoolboy  should  know  lies 
bankruptcy 

Wage  costs  of  the  steel  industry  have 
risen  four  times  since  the  last  price  increase, 
in  1958,  United  States  Steel's  profits  have 
been  heading  downward.  In  the  circum- 
stances, what  could  have  been  more  normal 
than  Ui  test  the  market  with  a  price 
Increase? 

United  States  Steel,  of  course,  knew  that 
the  price  increase  might  not  stick.  Compe- 
tition in  its  industry  was — and  is— strenu- 
ous. Some  smaller,  newer  companies  in  the 
industry,  such  as  Inland  Steel,  have  on  the 


average  more  modern,  more  efficient  plants 
tiian  United  States  Steel,  and  thus  are  feel- 
ing the  profit  pinch  less  severely.  Other 
companies,  such  as  Armco  Steel,  rely  on 
higher  priced  specialty  steels  for  much  of 
their  volume,  and  it  Is  these  items  that  have 
been   most    affected   by  Import  competition. 

.So  it's  possible  that  economic  factors 
alone  could  have  forced  United  States  Steel 
to  back  away  from  its  price  Increase  But 
the  Government  seemed  not  to  understand 
the  power  of  such  factors,  for  It  refused  to 
let  them  even  be  tested.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  argue  that  these  competitive  forces  did 
not  exist,  and  that  the  big  steel  companies 
were  displaying  monopoly  power. 

Mr  Kennedys  excuse  for  forbidding  any 
test  of  the  steel  market  was  that  he  was 
fighting  inflation.  This  is  a  word%hat  the 
Government  seems  to  misread  completely. 
Whatever  Mr  Kennedy  may  think,  it  Is  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  alone. 
that  lias  been  inflating  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit  So  it  is  the  irresponsible  fiscal 
and  spending  policies  of  the  Government, 
and  not  the  irresponsible  steel  executives, 
that  are  to  blame  for  inflation. 

In  the  wake  of  the  industry's  cancellation 
of  the  price  b(X)st.  there  was  fresh  evidence 
of  this  lack  of  understanding  of  inflation  A 
Kennedy  aid  was  quoted  by  this  newspaper 
as  saying.  "The  administration's  attitude  is, 
Let's  forget  it  happened  and  get  on  with 
the  main  Job  of  keeping  the  economy  grow- 
ing without  inflation,'  " 

The  trouble  is  that  the  administration 
seems  to  think  one  sure  way  to  promote 
growth  is  to  increase  Federal  spending. 
Even  before  the  steel  debacle,  Government 
officials  were  worrying  about  the  speed  of 
recovery  and  talking  of  the  possible  need  for 
a  new  stimulus  from  Federal  spending.  And 
last  week  in  Omaha  a  Budget  Bureau  aid 
told  an  audience  of  economists  that  the 
public's  feeling  about  the  budget — that  its 
a  gixjd  thing  to  have  it  balanced — may  con- 
stitute a  significant  barrier  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  sustained  full  employment  and  vig- 
orous economic  growth, 

■Vigorous  economic  growth  requires  not  a 
fi^t -spending  Go\ernment  but  a  vigorous 
private  economy  Businessmen  must  be  de- 
veloping new  pro<ducts.  pushing  into  new- 
markets,  creating  new  Jobs.  Government 
can  only  retard  such  growth  by  levying  ex- 
cessive taxes  to  support  its  excessive  spend- 
ing and  by  creating  a  climate  of  fear  in  the 
business  community. 

And  there  is  no  question  businessmen  now 
are  fearful  As  a  Kennedy  lieutenant  says. 
Everyone  is  going  to  be  very  reluctant  to 
try  to  pull  off  what  steel  tried."  The  shock 
absorbed  by  business  confidence  could  be 
felt  for  a  long  time  No  businessman  builds 
a  new  plant  or  launches  a  new  product  un- 
less he  believes  it  will  return  a  profit — a 
profit  based  on  prices  in  reasonable  relation 
to  costs  But  the  Government  seems  un- 
aware of  the  importance  of  business  con- 
fidence 

The  smashing  impact  of  the  administra- 
tions economic  power  now  is  evident  to 
all.  We  can  only  hope  the  Nation  will  not 
have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  economic 
ignorance 


SMALL  BUSINESS  LEASE 
GUARANTEES 

Ml  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  New  Yoik  I  Mr.  MulterI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Georgia? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today.  H.R.  12244,  to 
establish  a  program  of  lease  guarantees 
for  small  business  concerns. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee, 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  others, 
the  payment  of  rentals  for  commercial 
and  industrial  property  by  qualified  small 
business  concerns  where  credit  require- 
ments are  so  stringent  that  they  tend  to 
exclude  such  concerns. 

At  the  present  time  small  businesses 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain leases  in  downtown  shopping  areas 
and  in  suburban  shopping  centers.  Part 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  in- 
stitutions— chiefly  life  insurance  com- 
panies— that  purchase  mortgages  on 
shopping  centers  and  other  commercial 
property  require  fixed-minimum  guar- 
anteed rentals  from  tenants  having  an 
AAA-1  credit  rating — net  worth  of 
over  $1  million — in  amounts  sufficient  to 
cover  amortization  of  loan  principal  and 
interest,  real  estate  taxes,  insurance,  and, 
frequently,  operating  expenses. 

According  to  a  report  published  last 
month  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  this  has  resulted  in 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
space  in  the  typical  shopping  center  be- 
ing rented  only  to  Triple  A  1  tenants. 

The  Senate  committee  further  stated 
that  it  had  found  during  its  investiga- 
tions that — 

The  practice  [by  private  enterprise]  of 
bonding  leases  Is  not  widespread.  Figures 
obtained  from  a  trade  association  composed 
of  casualty  and  surety  companies  Indicate 
that  during  a  5-year  period  less  than  $3  mil- 
lion In  premiums  were  obtained  on  such 
bonds,  contrasted  with  a  total  surety  volume 
of  about  $619  million.  •  •  •  Surety  bonds 
are  seldom  written  for  more  than  1  year,  the 
committee  was  advised.  In  unusual  circum- 
stances, coverage  may  be  extended  beyond 
a  year. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  has  been 
that  the  large  chainstore  corporations 
have  been  the  only  ones  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the   mortgage  holders. 

There  is  need  for  a  program  of  lease 
guarantees  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
the  right  way  to  approach  the  problem 
of  meeting  that  need. 


JURISDICTION    OVER    AIRCRAFT 
NOISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  matter  of  legislation,  affecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  constituents  of  mine  and  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  Queens 
and  our  neighboring  communities,  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House.  I  refer  to  my  legislation, 
H.R.  8725  and  H.R.  12254.  to  place  all 
jurisdiction  over  aircraft  noise  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  apply  strin- 
gent civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  regtilations. 

In  substance,  the  bills  would  place  the 
authority  over  all  plane  noise  both  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  air  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency   where   it 


belongs.  The  jurisdiction  covered  in  the 
legislation  would  leave  no  question  of 
control  over  noi.se  generating  from 
warmups.  takeoffs,  and  from  landings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ridiculous  that  the 
FAA  has  authority  over  noise  while  a 
plane  is  in  flight,  but  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  apply  to  warmups,  takeoffs, 
and  landings.  That  is  the  source  of  most 
of  the  noise  in  the  area.s  of  the  airports. 
Yet.  it  goes  unabated. 

For  much  too  long  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  FAA  and  the 
Nev/  York  Port  Authority  over  the  mer- 
ciless plane  noise  at  Queens'  two  Inter- 
nationally known  airports.  La  Guardia 
and  Idlewild,  has  been  bouncing  back 
and  forth  like  a  ping-pong  ball  to  the 
dismay  of  the  suiferini;  victims  of  the 
deafening  uproar.  Until  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  resolved  once  and  for  all  it  will 
remain  as  an  excuse  for  not  getting  ef- 
fective results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  ,June  1  the  FAA  held 
a  noise  abatement  conference  at  its  of- 
fices at  Idlewild  Airport  and  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate. I  raised  the  issue  of  jurisdiction 
at  the  meeting  and  the  airswers  I  received 
convinced  me  all  the  more  that  this 
legislation  is  essential  if  ever  there  is 
to  be  an  effective  alleviation  of  the  noise 
problem.  It  is  significant  to  point  out 
that  at  the  meeting  the  Federal  authori- 
ties admitted  that  the  FAA  lacks  clear- 
cut  jurisdiction  ovqv  noise  caused  by 
warmups,  takeoffs,  and  landings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  u.^c  of  tlie 
Agency  trying  to  convince  the  public 
that  it  is  taking  e\'ery  conceivable  step 
to  eliminate  the  noise  nuisance  when  the 
most  obvious  source  continues  uncon- 
trolled? The  explanation  given  by  the 
Agency  is  that  its  Washington  headquar- 
ters requires  more  research  in  order  to 
devise  proper  control  standards. 

That  is  plain  hozwash,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  give  the  authority  where  it  be- 
longs— and  that  is  with  the  FAA.  Then, 
rules  and  regulations  can  be  promulgat- 
ed, strict  enforcement  can  follow,  and 
tough  penalties  can  be  applied. 

I  have  appealed  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  early  and  favorable  action  on 
the  legislation  so  that  the  full  House  can 
voice  its  feelings  on  this  vital  matter.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  committee  chair- 
man, my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Oren  H.^rris. 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  applies 
particularly  to  clarifying  the  authority 
over  noise  generated  by  planes  taking 
ofT  and  landing.  Neither  the  FAA  nor 
the  port  authority  can  clearly  define  its 
own  responsibility  in  this  regard,  and 
under  present  rules  the  FAA  has  no  con- 
trol whatsoever  over  noise  emanating 
from  warmups. 

It  is  time  they  came  down  to  earth, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Only  action  by  Congress 
on  this  legislation  to  give  the  FAA  un- 
limited authority  over  the  control  of  all 
aircraft  noise  can  bring  about  the  kind 
of  enforcement  needed  to  bring  relief 
from  this  problem. 

We  have  listened  long  enough  to  the 
excuse  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction. 
Meanwhile  the  volume  of  noise  at 
La  Guardia  and  Idlewild  continues  to 


mount.  The  .same  is  true,  I  am  sure,  at 
other  major  airports  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
clear  the  air  once  and  for  all  by  approv- 
ing laws  that  will  leave  no  question  of 
responsibility  for  brin^iing  relief  to  the 
countless  residents  affected  by  the  rau- 
cous din. 

Relief  only  can  be  obtained  by  giving 
full  authority  to  the  FAA  over  noiiic 
abatement  at  all  levels  and  by  stringent 
rules,  tough  penalties,  and  strict  er.- 
forcement. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  my  legisla- 
tion would  not  preclude  local  rules  and 
regulation.s  from  being  promulgaUKl  and 
enforced  by  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity. The  port  authority  has  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility, too.  It  should  leave  no 
stones  unturned  m  the  development  of 
its  own  noise  abatement  programs,  re- 
quirements, penalties,  and  enforcement 
procedures. 

My  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  also 
provide  a  penalty  of  SI, 500  for  viola- 
tion of  FAA  noise  control  reuulations 
and  would  authorize  suspension  of  flyin  ; 
permits  after  repetition  of  the  violation. 
Criminal  penalties  are  also  included  for 
violations  of  various  safety  rules  which 
would  also  include  noi.'^e. 

In  conclu.sion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation would  not  only  give  the  FAA  the 
punch  it  now  says  it  lacks  but  would 
promote  adherence  to  FAA  antinoise 
rules  by  establishing  stiff  penalties  for 
violators. 

The  time  for  talk  is  past.  We  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  tlian  peace  and 
quiet  at  Idlewild  and  La  Guardia  Air- 
IKirts. 


RABBI  MORRIS  M.  HERSHMAN 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sch.\deberc]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s 
a  clergyman  and  Member  of  Congress 
I  am  most  pleased  to  concur  with  views 
of  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Hershman  of  the 
Jolict,  111..  Jewish  congregation,  as 
stated  in  an  address  June  15  before  the 
Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce  execu- 
tives in  Janesvillc,  Wis.  As  reported  in 
the  Jane-sville  Daily  Gazette.  Rabbi 
Hcrshman  said : 

Better  communities  will  come  only  when 
citizens  will  arise  to  their  responsibilities 
If  any  community  has  lost  the  individual 
initiative,  then  that  community  is  In  trouble. 

He  added  that  one  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful slogans  he  has  ever  read  was  one 
on  a  city  hall  building  in  a  southern 
city  which  says: 

Cities  Are  What  Men  Make  Them. 

He  continued: 

What  the  result  is  depends  upon  the  fiber, 
strength,  and  vibrancy  of  the  community. 

Deploring  the  tendency  of  some  people 
to  run  to  Washington  every  time  they 
want  something.  Rabbi  Hershman  said 


that  if  America  is  disgraced  it  will  not 
be  becau.se  of  Russia — 

but  becTiuse  we  have  been  1  ^d  astray  by  this 
Idea  of  getting  something  lor  nothing. 

The  Gazette  account  t  len  went  on  to 
say  that  at  the  conchi.'ion  of  his  talk,  the 
audience  gave  Rabbi  Herthman  a  stand- 
ing ovation.  Had  I  been  there  I  would 
have  been  among  the  fir,t  to  arise  and 
applaud  such  a  mc-^sage  and  the  dis- 
tmi^uLshed  rabbi  who  deli  .ered  it. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TI[E  EXPORT 
CONTROL  A':'T 

Mr  DERWINSKI.     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lii'Scomb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  th;s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Dpcakrr.  legis- 
lation will  shortly  come  b(  fore  the  House 
to  extend  the  Exjwrt  Control  Act  of  1949. 
which  will  expire  on  June  30.  1962  if  not 
rrnewed.  A  bill  for  this  purpose.  H  R. 
11309.  was  recently  rpjKirted  by  the 
Bankintr  and  Currency  Committee.  As 
reported,  the  bill  would  merely  extend 
the  Exijort  Control  Act  fcr  3  years,  until 
June  30,  1965,  but  would  make  no  sub- 
stantive changes  to  the  act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Se  cct  Committee 
on  Export  Control,  wiiich  has  conducted 
a  study  of  the  administrauon,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  export  Control 
Act,  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  act  be  strerethened  to  re- 
quire greater  consideratiDn  of  the  eco- 
nomic asix-cts  of  proposed  exports  to 
the  Communist  bloc  and  ihe  significance 
of  economic  factors  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  the  free  world. 

Economic  warfare  by  the  Communist 
bloc  constitutes  a  seriou.*  threat  to  our 
security  and  welfare  and  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  we  recognize  the  need  to 
use  our  economic  strength  in  every  way 
reasonably  possible  in  protecting  our 
freedom. 

I  therefore  intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  extending  the  Export 
Control  Act  when  this  bill  comes  before 
the  House  and  take  this  means  to  advise 
the  House  of  the.se  ariiendments  and 
what  is  proposed 

The  first  .section  woulc  amend  section 
1  of  the  act  which  contains  congressional 
findings.    Section  libi  provides: 

The  imrestrlcted  export  rf  material.-,  with- 
out regard  to  their  potential  military  signifi- 
cance  ni.iy   affect  the   national   security. 

That  section  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  economic,  as  well  as  the 
military,  significance  of  exports  would 
be  specifically  required  lo  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  second  amendment,  a  clarifying 
amendment,  would  provide  that  the 
words  "of  the  United  States"'  would  be 
added  to  section  2<c^  cf  the  act,  with 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  control  exports  which  reads  "to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  ex- 
ports from  the  standpo.nt  of  their  sig- 
nificance to  the  national  security.  " 
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Section  3  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
grants  authority  to  the  President  to  pro- 
hibit exports  of  goods,  materials,  tech- 
nical data,  and  so  forth  from  the  United 
States  under  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  would 
provide  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  shall  provide  that  applications 
for  export  to  any  nation  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  U.SSR.  and  all  countries  under  its 
domination,  be  denied  unless  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  that  such  exports 
do  not  significantly  contribute  to  the 
military  or  economic  potential  of  such 
nation  or  nations  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

The  next  amendment  would  change 
the  penalty  for  violations  of  the  aw:t  from 
a  misdemeanor  to  a  felony  by  providing 
for  a  2 -year  instead  of  a  1-year  term  of 
imprisonment. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  Export  Control 
Act  to  take  greater  cognizance  of  eco- 
nomic factors  involved  in  connection 
with  proposals  to  ship  goods  and  mate- 
rials to  the  Communist  bloc  and  I  am 
therefore  bringing  these  amendments  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  the  membership. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following; 

■'Sec.  2  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"•(b)  The  unrestricted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  potential  military 
and  economic  significance  may  adversely  af- 
fect the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.' 

■Sec.  3  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "of  the  United  States'  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

"Sec.  4  Subsection  lai  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  fdlowini:  'Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  provide  for  denial  of  any  request  or 
application  for  authority  to  export  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies.  Including  technical 
data,  from  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  to  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  threatening  the  national 
FCcurUy  cf  the  United  States.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  all  countries  under  its  domi- 
nation, unle.'^s  the  President  shall  determine 
that  such  export  does  not  significantly  con- 
tribute to  the  military  or  economic  potential 
of  stich  nation  or  nations,  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.' 

"?FC  5  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  sirikin-  out  'one  year'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  two  vears.' 


HIGHLY  PLACED  ADMINISTRA- 
TION SOURCES  SAY  NATIONAL 
CULTURAL  CENTER  SITE  MAY  BE 
CHANGED  TO  MAKE  IT  MORE  AC- 
CESSIBLE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  iD.C.i  Post  reported  on 
June  17,  1962,  that  highly  placed  ad- 
ministration sources  say  the  odds-on 
chances  are  that  the  expressway-girdled 
riverside  site  proposed  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  will  be  dropped  in  favor 
of  a  more  accessible  location  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Nation  s  Capital. 

Advocates  of  the  downtown  location 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  point 
out  that: 

The  Cultural  Center  would  serve  as 
a  major  stimulus  for  the  action  plan  of 
downtown  progress  to  revitalize  Wash- 
ington's blighted  commercial  district, 
and  make  it  easier  for  people  to  attend 
its  cultural  events. 

It  would  be  within  walking  distance 
of  restaurants,  shops,  and  major  public 
transportation  facilities  rather  than  in 
an  i.solated  enclave  separated  by  lanes 
of  freeway  from  the  rest  of  town. 
Bounding  the  present  site  are  the  Po- 
tomac River,  west  leg  of  the  Inner  Loop 
Freeway,  and  the  approach  lanes  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

Washingtonians  might  be  encouraged 
to  dig  deeper  into  their  o\sti  pockets  if 
the  National  Cultural  Center  were  cen- 
trally located.  This  in  itself  would  jus- 
tify "relocating  the  Cultural  Center. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  Building  Con- 
gress opposes  the  riverside  location  for 
the  National  Cultural  Center  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  leave  this  great 
cultural  facility  in  splendid  isola- 
tion— as  it  obviously  would. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  which 
would  aid  in  placing  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  in  a  more  accessible  and 
central  location.  It  is  my  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  them  before 
long  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  committee  to  which  they  were  re- 
ferred. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington •  D.C.'>  Post,  the  text  of  my  H.R. 
11163.  and  H.R.  11180,  and  my  press 
statement. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  17, 
1962) 

CfLTfR.^L  Cfn-ter  Shift  to  Downtown  Prom 
Potomac  Suggested 

(By  Laurence  Stem) 

Pressure  is  quietly  building  up  for  a  shift 
m  the  National  Cultural  Center  site  from 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  downtown 
Washington. 

Proponents  of  the  shift  aren't  making  any 
public  noise  because  they  don't  want  to  im- 
peril the  »30  million  national  fund  drive  for 
the  Center 

Downbeat  for  the  money-raising  campaign 
will  be  November  15  with  a  massive  closed- 
circuit  television  appeal  coupled  with  $100- 
a-plate.  tax-deductable  dinners  in  some  125 
American  cities. 

New  York  developer  Roger  L.  Stevens  who 
leads  the  Center  fund  drive,  yesterday 
branded  talk  of  a  shift  in  location  as  com- 
pletely unfounded. 

"President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  are  very 
enthusUistic  about  tlie  site,"  he  added.  Con- 
gress donated  it. 

MOB.K    ACCESSIBLE    SPOT 

Nevertheless  highly  placed  administration 
sources  say  the  odds-on  chances  are  that 
the  ejcpressway-glrdled  riverside  site  just 
north  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  will  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  a  more  accessible  spot  In 
the  center  of  town. 
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Advocates  of  the  downtown  site  make 
theoe  points: 

The  Cultural  Center  would  introduce  more 
lights,  excitement,  and  cultural  glitter  into 
the  night  life  of  the  central  city. 

It  would  serve  as  a  major  stimulus  for  the 
action  plan  of  Downtown  Progress  to  revital- 
ize Washington's  blighted  commercial  dis- 
trict. 

It  would  be  within  walking  distance  of 
restaurants,  shops,  and  major  public  trans- 
portation facilities  rather  than  In  an  iso- 
lated enclave  separated  by  lanes  of  freeway 
from  the  rest  of  town.  Bounding  the  pres- 
ent site  are  the  Potomac  River,  west  leg  of 
the  Inner  Loop  Freeway  and  approach  lanes 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

Washlngtonians  might  be  encouraged  to 
dig  deeper  Into  their  pockets  for  a  more  cen- 
tral Center.  As  it  is.  local  donors  are  ex- 
pected to  chip  In  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
$30  million  price  tag. 

IMPRESSIVE     G.ATEWAY 

Planners  of  the  present  site  conceived  of 
it  as  an  impressive  gateway  setting  for  the 
Cultural  Center. 

The  original  design  by  Architect  Edward 
Durrell  Stone  envisioned  one  vast  structure 
housing  a  concert  hall,  two  theaters,  a  re- 
cital hall,  a  grand  salon  for  inaugural  balls, 
a  restaurant,  and  rehearsal  halls. 

Under  Stevens'  chairmanship  the  scale 
was  reduced  from  the  original  $75  million 
spending  goal  to  the  present  $30  million 
target.  The  design  has  been  altered  se- 
verely, with  separate  buildings  now  planned 
for  an  opera  house,  symphony  hall,  and 
drama  theater. 

Cultural  Center  sponsors  are  still  nego- 
tiating for  land  to  fill  out  the  riverside  site. 
But  the  major  portion  of  the  $12  million 
tract  was  donated  by  Congress. 

Even  if  the  Center  were  shifted  downtown, 
one  Washington  official  observed,  the  now- 
committed  riverside  acreage  would  be 
"worth  its  weight  in  gold"  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

DOWNTOWN      PROCEDURE 

A  new  site  downtown  could  be  provided 
outright  by  Congress  or  through  urban  re- 
newal. In  the  latter  course  District  tax- 
payers would  pay  a  third  of  the  site  cost, 
although  this  would  presumably  be  offset 
by  Increased  property  values  in  a  redeveloped 
downtown. 

Legislation  to  pave  the  way  for  urban  re- 
newal in  Washington's  downtown  commer- 
cial district  is  pending  in  Congress. 

So  far  the  only  public  endorsement  of  a 
downtown  site  has  come  from  the  Washing- 
ton Building  Congress  which  charged  that 
the  present  location  would  leave  the  Center 
In  "splendid  isolation"  and  tend  to  "decen- 
tralize the  night  life  of  the  city." 

Instead  the  building  congress  sviggested 
as  a  possible  location  Franklin  Park,  bounded 
by  13th.  14th.  I,  and  K  Streets  NW.  Down- 
town Progress  regards  Franklin  Park  as  a 
site  with  great  possibilities  in  redevelopment 
of  ihe  cenrral citv 


H  R.  11163 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act  in  order  to  extend  for  five  additional 
years  the  period  during  which  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter may  be  obtained,  and  for  other 
purpKjses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7(a)  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
(72  Stat.  1700)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"five  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ten  years". 

Sec.  2.  The  following  members,  ex  officio, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center:  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare;    the   Commissioner 


of  Education;  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board  shall  forthwith  under- 
take studies  to  determine  the  best  possible 
ways  to  implement  and  strengthen  section 
4(3)  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
and  shall  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  such  studies  on 
or  before  January  3C,  1963. 


H.Fl.   11180 
A  bill   to  provide   that   the  National   Capital 
Planning    Commi^jslon    shall    undertake    a 
study  to  determine  the  best  possible  loca- 
tion for  the  National  Cultural  Center 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
forthwith  undertake  a  study  to  determine 
the  best  possible  location  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  National  Cultural  Center 
which  is  to  be  est;iblished  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  85-874  Such  stiidy 
shall  include  consideration  of  such  places, 
among  others,  as  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater (a  gift  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  tlie  cultural 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
Capital),  as  well  as  such  facilities  as  the 
Cipital,  Keith's.  Warner's,  and  Belasco 
Theaters  In  the  course  of  such  study  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  the  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  on  the  Federal  City,  the  Wash- 
ington Building  Congress,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  otier  organizations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  concerned  with  the 
location  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  its 
study  on  or  before  January  30.   1963 

Press  Statemfnt  From  the  Office  of 
Represemtative  Wii  i.iam  B  Widkall, 
Republican,  op  New  Jersey.  April  12.  1962 
The  National  Cultural  Center  would  com- 
mence operations  immediately  in  a  number 
of  theaters  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  well 
as  in  the  famou;;  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater, under  the  terms  of  two  bills.  H.R. 
11163  and  H.R.  11180.  introduced  this  week 
by  Congressman  AVilliam  B.  Widnall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey.  The  National 
Capital  Planning  ("ommission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  an  immediate  study  of  pos- 
sible sites  includ.ng  the  Capital,  Keith's, 
Warner's,  and  Belasco  Theaters  and  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater. 

The  1958  act  authorizing  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  states  that  the  Centers  board 
of  trustees  shall ;  ( 1 )  present  classical  and 
contemporary  music,  opera,  drama,  dance, 
and  poetry  from  this  and  other  countries, 
(2)  present  lectures  and  other  programs.  |3) 
develop  programs  for  children  and  youth 
and  the  elderly  (and  for  other  age  groups  as 
well)  in  such  performing  arts  designed 
specifically  for  their  participation,  education, 
and  recreation,  and  (4)  provide  facilities  for 
other  civic  activities. 

Congressman  \^'idnall  pointed  out  that 
these  cultural  activities  had  been  held  up 
pending  the  raising  of  funds  of  as  much  as 
$75  million  to  cor  struct  buildings  He  said 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  a 
responsibility  to  undertake  an  immediate 
and  far-reaching  cultural  program  in  such 
facilities  as  the  Nation's  Capital  already  ha^;. 
and  this  was  especially  Important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  publications  in  the 
United  States  had  called  Washington  a  hirk 
town  and  a  cultural  backwater 

Congressman  Widnall  said:  "President 
Eisenhower's  cult.iral  presentations  program 
was   begun    in    1954  with   a   small    appropri- 


ation of  $2,500,000  and  has  8  years  of  inval- 
uable experience  in  presenting  our  Nation's 
most  distinguished  artists  and  music,  drama, 
and  dunce,  and  theater  groups  to)  foreiKH  na- 
tions to  counter  the  Soviet  cultural  thrust 
'Ihe  vital  programs  authorized  by  the  N:i- 
tional  Cultural  Center  Act  have  been  held 
up  unnecessarily  by  the  emphasis  on  build- 
ings and  4  valuable  years  have  been  lost 
already.  Meanwhile  there  are  perfectly  good 
theaters  in  Washington  which  are  being  torn 
down  or  converted  to  office  space  while  this 
vital  program  languishes.  In  fact.  President 
Kennedy  is  even  now  moving  to  destroy  the 
Belasco  Theater.  Yet  during  his  last  year 
in  the  Senate  he  Joined  seven  Democratic 
Senators  in  asking  President  Elsenhower  to 
save  this  fine  theater  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and   the  people  of  this  Nation." 

Congressman  Widnall  said  he  hoped  that 
his  two  bills  would  "stimulate  some  action 
immediately  on  the  cultural  front  in  Wash- 
ington One  bill.  HR.  11163,  gives  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  5  more  years  in  which 
to  become  fully  established.  A  study  of  how 
best  to  implement  the  Center's  programs  is 
also  authorized  by  this  measure. 

Co)ngre.s.snian  Widnall  said  his  bills  would, 
if  adopted,  give  positive  aid  to  local  cultural 
groups.  He  said  this  was  needed  because 
"We  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  than  to  provide  standing- 
room-i>nly  atidiences  for  Soviet  artists  and 
dance  groups  We  must  move  decisively  to 
meet  the  cultural  competition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  now,  not  10  years  from  now.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  demonstrate  in  a 
public  way  our  Interest  in  the  fine  arts 
which,  as  President  Eisenhower  told  the  Con- 
gress In  1955.  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  flouri.';h  '  " 

Congressman  Widnall  said  tfxlay  that: 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultur.Tl  Center  must  begin  at  once  to  exer- 
cl.se  its  pitching  arm  and  get  some  sprinsj 
and  summer  training  in  producing  and  pre- 
senting cultural  programs.  If  this  do)esn't 
take  place  soon  the;r  pitching  arm  may 
wither  away  fiom  lack  of  use.  There  is  a 
notable  lack  of  muscle  on  the  arm  now 

"The  whole  cultural  program  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  could  be  beefed  up  by  using 
on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis  the 
Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  as  well  as  the 
Capital.  Keiths.  Warner's,  and  Belasco 
Theaters. 

"Secretary  Udall  is  already  proxluclng  cul- 
tural programs  for  a  small  and  very  select 
'black  tie'  group  at  the  State  Department's 
new  auditorium  All  that  Is  needed,  to  ef- 
fectuate at  least  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Natlt>nal  Cultural  Center,  Is  to  make  these 
programs  open  to  everyone  at  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater  One  of  Secretary 
Udall's  principal  subordinates,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  was  placed  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  by  the  Congress  for  thi.s  very 
purpose. 

"I  hope  President  Kennedy  will  strongly 
suppf)rt  my  two  bills,  and  that  they  will  be- 
cojme  law  before  this  Congress  adjourns  " 


IHE  B  5JH  GLOBAL  BOMBER— A 
PROVEN  DETERRENT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  ShriverI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row morning  in  Wichita.  Kans.,  the  last 
Air  Force  B-52H  global  ballistic  missile 


launcher  on  order  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  will  be  rolled  from  final  as- 
sembly at  the  Boeing  Co  's  Military  Air- 
craft Systems  Division. 

Wluie  there  will  be  no  ceremony  at- 
tending; this  important  cent  at  the  Boe- 
ing plant  in  Wichita,  I  believe  it  Is  an 
appropriate  time  to  remi  id  the  Congress 
of  the  valuable  role  wMch  the  B-52H 
bomber  has  played  and  aiII  continue  to 
l';ll  in  our  Nations  defense. 

While  we  are  expending  increasing 
amounts  of  our  defense  oudget  for  mis- 
siles, the  B-52  global  jet  jomber  remains 
today  the  principal  arm  jf  a  strong  U.S. 
counterstriking  force  V  is  the  only  op- 
erational, very  long-range,  jet  bomber 
In  the  arsenal  of  the  Stntegic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Although  the  B-52  has  not  been  used 
in  combat,  I  believe  tha.  we  can  truth- 
fully state  that  it  has  served  well  as  a 
proven  deterrent  to  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mus ,  also  pay  trib- 
ute today  to  capable  Boeing  management 
and  the  magnificent  worliing  force  which 
have  been  responsible  f o  •  the  production 
of  this  vital  weapons  system  of  SAC.  It 
is  essential,  too,  that  cur  Nation  con- 
tinue to  avail  Itself  of  .he  skills  whicli 
are  possessed  by  the  Boeing  team  in 
Wichita. 

I  can  per.sonally  attest  to  the  abilities 
of  the  Boeing  production  team  in  Wichita 
to  get  a  job  done  for  our  country.  Wich- 
ita aircraft  workers  ha.e  produced  the 
B-17,  tlie  B-29,  the  B-47.  They  are  now 
putting  the  finishmc  touches  on  the  last 
B-52H  jet  bomber. 

Although  the  admiiii-trrtion  ho.s  de- 
cided to  end  the  production  elTort,  the 
B-52  fleet  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
frontline  defeivsc  system  for  many  years 
to  come.  Air  Force  oHicials  have  indi- 
cated that  the  B-52  fl:!et  will  be  con- 
stantly improved  to  meet  continuimx 
chances  in  future  defer.se  requirements. 

The  recent  launching  of  a  Skybolt  bal- 
listic mi.ssile  from  a  B-52H  demonstrated 
its  added  capabilities  ir  this  age  of  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fai:  as  the  Congress 
took  its  positive  action  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  continued  production 
of  the  B-52,  the  Secr-^tary  of  Defense 
indicated  that  such  fu  ids  would  not  be 
u.sed  by  the  Dcpartmen',  of  the  Air  Force. 
However,  we  were  told  that  a  decision 
would  be  made  at  a  later  date  whether 
or  not  to  reopen  the  rroduction  line  In 
1964,  to  increase  our  inventory  of  B-52 
bombers  duiinc  the  years  1965  through 
1970. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  such  an 
evaluation  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
be  made  now  as  the  final  B-52H  is  read- 
ied for  September  delivery  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 


americas  no.  1  national 
cemet}:ry 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  McVeyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  were  to 
ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  nsjne 
America's  No.  1  national  cemetery,  I  sus- 
pect that  with  the  exception  of  the  Kan- 
sas delegation,  ever>'one  would  answer, 
"Why,  Arlington  Cemetery."  But  this  is 
not  true,  and  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Arlington  Cemetery  is  U.S. 
Cemetery  No.  2,  having  been  established 
in  1864.  2  years  after  Fort  Scott  National 
Cemetery,  which  was  established  in  1862. 
and  designated  as  U.S.  National  Ceme- 
tery No.  1. 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  where  National 
Cemetery  No.  1  is  located,  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  the  development  of  our 
beloved  country.  It  was  founded  on 
April  9,  1842,  as  the  result  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
to  take  the  place  of  Fort  Wayne,  which 
was  no  longer  needed  because  peace  had 
been  made  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  m 
that  vicinity.  Hostile  Indians,  however, 
were  then  living  in  the  area  of  Fort  Scott, 
and  the  troops  stationed  there  kept  a 
close  checkrein  on  the  surrounding  In- 
dian tribes,  particularly  the  Osage,  thus 
allowing  our  frontier  to  advance  west- 
ward. The  troops  also  patrolled  the  bor- 
der in  an  attempt  to  control  the  illegal 
liquor  traffic  between  the  Indians  and 
tlic  settlements;  made  expeditions  to  In- 
dian encampments  when  uprisings 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  settlers,  or 
when  intertribal  dLsputes  needed  peace- 
able negoUations. 

In  1843,  Fort  Scott  dragoons  escorted 
and  afforded  protection  to  a  trade  cara- 
van during  their  dangerous  journey  west- 
ward to  Santa  Fe.  During  the  Civil 
War,  from  1863  to  1865.  Fort  Scott  was 
used  as  a  military  supply  depot  for 
Union  forcf '=. 

I  am  justly  proud  of  the  unique  con- 
tribution which  Fort  Scott.  Kans.,  has 
made  to  the  building  of  our  Nation;  and 
I  sincerely  feel  that  it  is  fitting  that  a 
Fort  Scott  commemorative  stamp  be  is- 
sued in  honor  of  tlie  centennial  observ- 
ance of  America's  No.  1  national  ceme- 
tery, where  lie  the  remains  of  American 
servicemen  who  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Stubblefield 
•  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke  of  Ken- 
tucky until  July  1  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bell  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi^ ,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
DERWINSKI  I,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shelley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert',  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the   Congressional 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Steatton  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  m- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DERwaNSKi'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Rousselot  to  extend  his  remarks 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hag\n  of  Georgia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  P.ATMAN. 

Mr.  Macdon,<kld. 
Mr.  Blatnik. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

8.  1745  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  fares  for 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committ.ee  did  on  June  20,  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R  7532.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  funds  received 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  from  pay- 
ments for  damage  to  personal  property,  ai.d 
for  other  purposes 


ADJOUTINMENT 


Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
lat  8  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.»  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  22.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  U  .S  Courts,  relative  to 
deficiencies  that  will  in  all  probability  be  in- 
curred in  the  near  future  In  the  appropri.-i- 
tlons  for  the  Judiciary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962:    to   the   Committee  on    Appropriation? 

2212  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  U.S  Cour»-«!,  relative  to  re- 
porting that  the  emergency  court  of  appeals 
created  by  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  has  heard  and  decided  its  la^t  case 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  has  become 
final  ujxjn  the  denial  of  certiorari  by  the 
Supreme  Cuurt  on  March  19,  1962,  pursuant 
to  50  App.  use.  924;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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2213.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  concession 
contract  No.  14-10-0100-637  under  which 
the  Mesa  Verde  Co  .  Inc..  is  authorized  to  pro- 
\  ide  facilities  and  services  for  the  public  In 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat.  543);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2215  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  the 
41st  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  pursuant 
to  section  16  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  445  I :  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erfil  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  aspects  of 
awards  of  Federal  supply  schedule  contracts 
for  the  rental  of  electronic  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP)  equipment  by  the  Federal 
Supply  Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  and  the  administration 
of  the  contracts  by  selected  Federal  agencies 
using  the  rented  equipment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government   Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  663.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  without  amend- 
ment iRept.  No.  1861).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  694.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  transfer  of  certain 
funds  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1862).  Ordered  tj  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD;  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S  2164.  An  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1863).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  11654.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14' b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase 
U.S  obligations  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1864). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOULDER;  Committee  on  Interstate 
aiid  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  with 
respect  to  the  hours  of  operation  of  certain 
broadcasting  statitMis;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No,  1870).  Referred  to  the  Hou.se 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD;  Joint  Committee  on 
Atonuc  Energy.  H.R.  11974.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1871).  Referred  to 
the  Ctjmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6219.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  vessel  3ar-Ho  IV  to  be  used  in  the 
coastwise  trade;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1875),    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6456.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  tugs  Jolni  Roen,  Jr.,  and  Steve  W. 
to  be  documented  for  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1876) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  BONNER;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  7741.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  vessel  Lucky  Linda  to  be  docu- 
mented for  llmltec^  use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1877 1  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  8168  A  bill  to 
admit  the  oil  screw  tugs  Barbara,  Ivalcc. 
Lydia,  and  Alice  and  the  barges  Florida. 
DBS,  No.  220,  and  No.  235  to  Ameri- 
can registry  and  to  permit  their  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade  'A'hile  they  are  owned  by 
Standard  Dredging  Corp..  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1878i 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10022.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  510(a)(1),  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936;  without  aniendment  (Rept. 
No.  1879).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fishi^ries.  S.  2107.  An  act  to 
amend  title  14,  United  Sl.ites  Code,  en- 
titled "Coast  Guard",  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  military 
services  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  purposes  of 
nniforiTiity;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1880),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  'Estate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER;  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  167.  An  act  ;o  auth.orii'e  the  Attorney 
Genf^ral  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  investiga- 
tions f.?r  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
ip.ws,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1884  I  .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolutirin  698.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  1658,  an  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  January  2,  1951,  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  gambling  devices  in  Interstate 
and  forp;]:n  commerce;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1885).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  699.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  10541,  a  bill  to  assist 
States  and  communities  to  carry  out  In- 
tensive \accination  programs  designed  to 
protect  their  populations,  especially  all 
preschool  children,  against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus. 
and  against  other  diseases  which  may  in  the 
future  becon\e  susceptible  of  practical  elim- 
ination as  a  public  health  problem  through 
such  programs;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    188G).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY;  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hou.se  Resolution  700.  Resolution  f<_ir  con- 
sideration of  H.R  11244,  a  bill  to  supplement 
certain  provisions  of  Federal  law  incorporat- 
ing the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co  .  in  order 
to  give  certain  additional  authority  to  such 
company;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1887).     Referred   to   the   House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hou.se  Resolution  701.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11643.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions 216(C)  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1888).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  702.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11670.  a  bill  to  postpone 
by  3  months  the  date  on  or  before  which 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the    results  of 


Its  study  and  investigation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 19(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  without 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  1889).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT;  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  703.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R  12037,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  loan  tjf  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
C(;untries  and  the  exten.sion  of  certain  naval 
vessels  loans  now  In  existence;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1890).  Referred  to 
the   House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printiii;,'  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WALTER-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1865). 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy;  without  amendment  i  Rept  No  1866). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tio  Slen 
Tjiong;  without  amendnierit  (Rept  No 
1867).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  H(/Use. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  2586.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1868). 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER    Committee  on  the  Judi'-iary 
S.  2736.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Abra- 
movlch;   with  amendment    (Rept    No.   1869) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  7638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Com.stock;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1872).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  8730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 
Alphonsa  (Elena  Bruno)  and  Sister  Mary 
Attllia  (Filipa  Todaro) ;  without  .imendment 
(Rept.  No.  1873).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole   House 

Mr.  POFF;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umbcrto 
Brezza;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1874 (.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  CHELF;  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
H  R  1388  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tal  J.i  Llm 
and  Tal  Cb.ung  Lim;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1881).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  2139  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SuraJ 
Din;  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1882). 
Refered  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judlriarv 
HR  5238  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
Ambroise  Dldot;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
18^3).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wnole   House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  12240  A  bill  to  ameiid  the  act  of 
Jantiary  12.  1895.  so  as  to  include  the  Post- 
ma.<:ter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of 
certain    documents    which    shall    be    appor- 
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tioned  to  the  House  of  Representatives;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  .Administration. 

By  Mr  HARDY 
H  R  12241  A  bill  Uj  amend  section  2306  of 
title  10.  United  States  Coce,  to  provide  that 
late  proposals  shall  not  be  considered  in 
negotiating  contracts  after  the  prime  con- 
iractiir  has  obtained  subcontractors  to  per- 
form Work  or  furnish  suoplles  needed  for 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  to  the 
Committee   on    Armed   -Ser   ices 

By   Mr    HEHLONG; 
HR   12242    A   bill   to  pro.ide   for  the  tariff 
classification  of  certain  particle  board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MONAGAN 
H  R.  12243  A  bill  U)  pro:iibit  the  sending 
as  franked  mall  of  solicltat;<:)ns  for  the  t.-ans- 
fer  from  one  Stjit*  to  anot.ier  State  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  MULTER : 
HR  12244  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  by  assisting  quali- 
fied small  business  concerr-s  to  obtain  leases 
of  commercial  and  Industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requiremer. ts  tend  to  exclude 
such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  'o  guarantee,  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  others,  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  B.mking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  oi  C  aUfornla;" 
H  R  1224.5  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  Stat<>s  Code,  to  provide  that 
payments  under  the  Uniforiied  Services  Con- 
tingency Option  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
as  income  for  tlie  purposes  of  payment  of 
pension  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  ;he  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr  WALTER : 
HR  12246  A  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Tock's  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior    and    Insular   Affairs 

By  Mr    HALPERN 
H  R    12247    A  bill  to  esta  )llsh  a  President's 
.■\dvisory  Council  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Li  bor 

H  R  12248  A  bill  to  pro'  Ide  for  holding  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Health 
to  be  called  by  the  Presid.-nt  of  the  United 
State's,  to  be  i^lanned  and  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educaticjii.  and  Welfare 
with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
Federal  Council  on  Mental  Health;  to  assist 
the  several  States  in  conducting  similar  con- 
ferences on  mental  health  prior  to  the  White 
House    Conference    on    Mental    Health,    and 


for  related  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR  12249.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  valuation  reqviirements.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    MACDONALD 

H  R  12250  A  bill  U3  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  m.'iy  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   KEARNS; 

H  R.  li2251.  A  bill  t-o  make  the  Committee 
on  Education,  establi.'hed  by  the  act  of  July 
26.  1954.  advisory  to  the  President  and  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  consultation  on  means 
of  improving  the  quality  of  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    McVEY : 

H.R.  12252.  A  bill  t-o  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commem- 
orate the  centennial  observance  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  U.S.  National  Cemetery  No. 
1  in  Fort  Scott.  Kans  .  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 

H  R  12253  A  bill  ti  amend  the  Small  Btisi- 
ness  Act  to  niake  it  clear  that  disaster  loans 
in  cases  of  flood  or  other  catastrophe  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  property  of  any  type 
(including  summer  homes  as  well  as  other 
residential  pr(>perty);  to  the  Com.mittee  rm 
B  ..'^.kmg  and  Currency 

H  R  12254  A  bill  to  require  the  Admini£- 
ir.it  ir  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  minimize  or  elim- 
inate aircraft  noise  nuisance  and  hazards  to 
persons  or  property  on  the  grouiid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstat.e  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    SANTANGELO 

HR  12255  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exemjit  from  the 
minufacttirers'  excise  tax  certain  automo- 
biles furnished  without  charge  to  schcnjls  for 
U'-e  in  driver  trai;-.ing  programs,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  ai.d  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER  (  by  request  i 

H  R  122.56  A  bill  to  amend  the  Code  of 
L:iws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to 
[irovide  for  the  creation  of  horizontal  prop- 
erty regimes,  regiilatlons  therefor,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  C'.ilumbia. 

By  Mr    CEDERBERG 

HR  12257  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade   Commi.ssion    Art.    to   promote   quality 


and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution 
of  goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<«es;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  OSTERTAG  : 
H  Res  691  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
t-o  non-Federal  installation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford.  Wash.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  .^tnmic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolution.^  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred    as  follows: 

By  Mr    BASS  cf  New  Hampshire:  n 

H  R    12258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard    • 
A   Gagne;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr    BREWSTER  • 
HR   12259    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Wong 
Slung    Chong;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    JAMES  C    DAVIS: 
H  R    12260      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   and 
Mrs    Charles   Edward    Cunningham;    to    the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DIGGS 
HR    12261    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
.A.ngelos  A    Kambouns.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr"  HUDDLESTON : 
HR   12262    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Paolo 
Lia;  to  the  Committ<'e  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr   REUSS; 
HR  12-263    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nick 
Masonlch;       to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SANTAJS'GELO: 
H  R    12264    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estefania 
Racheva  de  Mussevits   i  nee  Stefana  Domus- 
stchleva) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

366  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
J.'vencio  Azul.  secretary  of  Municipal  Board, 
Legazpl,  Philippines.  relati\-e  to  protesting 
the  vote  by  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
that  put  down  the  Pl-illlppines  war  damages 
bill,  and  to  state  that  their  act  is  helping 
to  bring  discontent  and  hostility  against  the 
U.S.  Government  and  thereby  plant  the  seed 
of  communism  in  the  Philippines,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Russian  Fishing  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    M.ASSACHfSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1962 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  statement  recently  made 
by  the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers  in- 
.^titutinp  a  series  of  measures  to  increase 
total  Russian  fish  catch  and  processing. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Com- 
muni.st  Party  Central  Committee  have 
ordered  fi.sh  catch  increased  from  3.6  to 


5  million  tons  by  196.T.  While  the  Rus- 
sian fishing  industry  has  grown  tre- 
mendously and  IS  still  growing,  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  has  declined  steadily. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  second  place  in 
the  world  fish  production  to  fifth  place. 
with  Japan.  Ru.ssia.  Red  China,  and  Peru 
producing  more  than  our  country. 

It  took  a  sputnik  to  alarm  Americans 
into  taking  action  on  our  scientific  and 
technological  programs.  What  is  more 
alarming  than  the  sight  of  Russian  fish- 
ing vessels  who  are  operating  as  close  as 
15  miles  from  Cape  Cod,  on  Georges 
Bank?  These  vessels  have  come  earlier 
and  in  larger  numbers  this  year.  Latest 
reports  state  that  there  are  presently 
from  150  to  180  Russian  fishing  vessels 


off  Georges  Bank.  The  Russians  want 
to  penetrate  our  fishing  waters  for  two 
reasons:  First,  they  want  to  defeat  us 
tlirough  economic  competition.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  part  of  their  cold  war  strat- 
egy; and.  second,  they  want  to  use  their 
fishing  vessels  for  soundings  for  their 
lar,!:e  submarine  fleet.  I  realize  that 
there  are  no  legal  means  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  prowling  in  fishing  wa- 
ters outside  our  own  3-mile  coastal  juris- 
diction. But  we  must  remember  that 
under  no  conditions  can  we  afford  to  al- 
low the  Soviet  Union  to  outdistance  us 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  our  fishing 
ve.ssels. 

Fishing,  the  oldest  industry  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  threatened  with 
extinction.    This  great  industry  must  be 
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revived  before  it  is  completely  inundated 
by  Russian  economic  penetration.  By 
reviving  this  industry  they,  in  turn,  will 
make  an  important  and  material  contri- 
bution to  our  food  supply  and  our  na- 
tional defense  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens. 


Public  Works  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1962 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  reported 
out  H.R.  10113.  a  bill  designed  to  give  a 
prompt  boost  to  the  economy  by  ac- 
celerating public  works  employment. 
This  bill  contains  no  back-door  financ- 
ing or  standby  provisions.  It  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  up  to  $900  mil- 
lion to  meet  our  present  urgent  problem 
of  unemployment,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

No  one  can  be  complacent  about  the 
fact  that  we  still  have  some  4  million  men 
and  women  out  of  work.  The  record  of 
the  past  5  years,  during  which  unem- 
ployment has  constantly  exceeded  5  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force,  is  a  clear  warning 
that  we  need  to  take  vigorous  action  now 
to  restore  full  employment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  assistance  provided  by  this  bill 
will  add  to  our  national  wealth  through 
the  creation  of  a  wide  range  of  necessary 
community  facilities. 

Unemployment  is  costly  to  our  counti-y 
in  terms  of  human  suffering,  lost  produc- 
tion which  we  can  ill  afford  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  of  international  crises, 
and  in  the  cold  dollars-and-cents  costs 
of  increased  Government  outlays  and 
reduced  revenues.  This  year  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  will  pay  out  more  than 
$4  billion  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  provide  a  bare  subsistence  living 
for  the  jobless.  We  would  all  be  far 
better  off  if  these  men  and  women  could 
be  provided  with  the  productive,  useful 
jobs  which  they  so  earnestly  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  uneven  rate  of  economic  recovery  in 
recent  months.  While  the  Nation  is  far 
better  off  than  it  was  at  this  time  a  year 
a?o,  we  are  still  nowhere  near  full  em- 
ployment or  full  capacity  output.  The 
recent  sharp  setback  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  failure  of  private  plant  and 
equipment  spending  to  reach  hoped-for 
levels,  and  the  continued  high  level  of 
unemployment  emphasizes  the  need  for 
the  direct  action  which  this  bill  provides. 
The  one  thing  our  country  cannot  afford 
is  another  recession.  The  greatest 
peacetime  deficit  in  our  history — $12 
billion — came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
1958  recession. 

H.R.  10113  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $900  million  to  accelerate  em- 
ployment on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  works.  To  be  eligible.  Federal 
works  must  have  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  State  and 
local  projects,  which  would  be  aided  by 


50  percent  grants  under  the  bill,  are 
limited  to  those  necessary  community 
facilities  for  which  Federal  aid  is  already 
authorized  under  other  law.  For  ex- 
ample, sewer  and  water  works,  streets, 
public  buildings,  and  the  like  could  be 
aided.  Schools,  however,  are  not  eli- 
gible. Assistance  is  limited  to  public 
works  which  will  meet  an  essential  pub- 
lic need,  which  can  be  started  promptly 
and  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  work  can 
be  done  in  12  months,  and  which  will  pro- 
duce a  net  addition  to  employment.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  com- 
mittee report — House  Report  No.  1756 — 
which  explains  the  bill  more  fully  and 
sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
action. 

To  direct  the  aid  to  areas  of  greatest 
need,  projects  must  be  located  in  the  148 
industrial  redevelopment  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  under  section  5'a>  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  734  rural 
areas — and  50  Indian  reservations — eli- 
gible under  section  5(b)  of  that  act,  or 
the  132  labor  market  areas  which  have 
suffered  from  substantial  unemployment 
for  most  of  the  past  year. 

The  following  list  shows  the  places 
currently  eligible  under  the  bill : 

Areas  Eligible  for  Immediate  Public  Works 
Assistance  Under  the  Provisions  of  H  R. 
10113,  AS  Reported — Pvblic  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act 

table  I. — SEC.  5(A)    rbidevelopment  areas 

states  and  areas 

Alabfona:  Gadsden.  Jasper. 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

Arkansas:  Camden. 

California:  Modesto,  Ukiah. 

Connecticut:    Ansonla,   Bri.stol,    Danlelson, 

Georgia:  Carrollton,  Cedartown-Rocknifixt. 

Illinois:  Cairo-Metropolis,  Centralia,  Har- 
risbiirg,  Herrin-Murphysboro-West  Frank- 
fort. Litchfield,  Mount  Vernon. 

Indiana:  Evansville,  New  Cixstle. 

Kansas:  Pittsburg. 

Kentucky:  Corbin,  Danville.  Elizabeth- 
town,  Hazard,  Hopklnsville,  MadlsonviUe, 
Middles  boro-Harlan,  Morehead -Grayson 

Paducah,  Palntsville-Prestonsburg,  Pike- 
ville-WiUiamson,  Richmond. 

Louisiana:  Hammond,  Opelousas. 

Maine:  Blddeford-Sanford. 

Maryland:  Cambridge,  Cumberland.  Ha- 
gerstown. 

Massachusetts:  Fall  River,  Lowell.  New 
Bedford,  Newburyport,   North   Adams. 

Michigan:  Adrian.  Bay  City,  Detroit,  Es- 
canaba,  Marquette,  Monroe,  Port  Huron, 
Traverse  City. 

Minnesota:  Brainerd-Grand  Rapids,  Du- 
luth-Superior,  Hibblng- Virginia. 

Missouri:  Flat  River,  Washington. 

Montana:  Butte.  Kallspell. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City,  Bridgeton.  I.ake- 
wood-Toms  River,  Long  Branch,  Ocean 
City-Wlldwood-Cape  May,   Paterson-Passaic. 

New  York:  Amsterdam,  Auburn,  Glovers- 
vlUe,  Jamestown-Dunkirk,  Ogdensburg- 
Massena-Malone,  Oneonta,  Platt-sburgh, 
Schenectady,  Watertown. 

North  Carolina:  FayettevUle.  Henderson- 
Oxford,  Kinston,  Lumberton,  Rockingham- 
Hamlet,  Wilson. 

Ohio:  Athens-Logan-Nelsonvllle.  Batavla- 
Georgetown-West  Union,  Cambridge,  Kent- 
Ravenna,  Portsmouth-Chillicothe. 

Oklahoma:  McAlester,  Muskogee,  Okmul- 
gee-Henryetta. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona,  Berwick-Blooms- 
burg,  Butler,  Clearfleld-Du  Bois,  Erie,  Indi- 
ana. Johnstown,  Klttanning-Ford  City,  Lew- 
Istown,  Meadvllle,  New  Castle,  Pittsburgh, 
PottsvlUe-Lehighton,      St.      Marys,       Sayre- 


Athens-Towanda,  Scranton,  Sharon -Parrel!, 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount  Carmel,  Union- 
town -Con  nellsville,      WUkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

Puerto  Rico  (Commonwealth  of)  :  Agvia- 
dllla,  Arecibo,  Caguas,  Carolina,  Guayama, 
Manatl,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  San  Juan,  Yauco. 

Rhode  Island:    Provldence-Pawtucket. 

South  Carolina:    Conway. 

Tennessee:  GreenvUle,  La  Follette-Jelllco- 
Tazewell.  Harrlman-Rockwood. 

Tex:is:   Laredo. 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachla. 

Washington:  Aberdeen,  Anacortes,  Cen- 
tralia, Wenatchee,  Yakima. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley,  Bluefleld,  Charles- 
U>n.  Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  Huntington-Ash- 
land. Logan,  Morgantown.  New  Martinsville. 
Oak  Hill-Montgomery,  Parkersburg,  Point 
Pleasant-Galllpolls,  Ronceverte-Whlte  Sul- 
phur Springs.  Welch,  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin:  La  Crosse. 

S<iurce:  US.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Area    Redevelopment   Administration. 

TABI  E  II. — SEC.  5(B)    REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS    (EX- 
CLtJDING    INDIAN   RESERVATION    AREAS) 

States  and  county  names 

Alabama:  Autauga,  Barbour.  Bibb.  Blount, 
BulUxk.  Butler.  Cherokee.  Chilton,  Choctaw, 
Clarke,  Conecuh,  Coosa.  Crenshaw.  Cullman. 
Dallas,  De  Kalb.  Elmore.  Payette.  Greene, 
Hale,  Jackson.  Lamar.  Limestone,  Lowndes, 
M:\cun,  Marengo,  Marshall.  Marlon.  Perry, 
Pickens,  Russell.  St  Clair.  Shelby,  Svmit-er. 
Washington,  Wilcox,  Winston, 

Al.-\skft:  Aleutian  Islands:  Election  district 
No  14.  Barrow:  Election  district  No,  21. 
Bethel:  Election  district  No,  16.  Bristol  Bay: 
Election  district  No.  15,  Cordova-McCarthy: 
Election  district  No.  7,  Fairbanks:  Election 
district  No.  19.  Kenal-Cook  Inlet:  Election 
district  No.  12.  Ketchikan:  Election  district 
No.  2.  Kobuk :  Elertion  district  No  22.  Ko- 
diak:  Election  district  No.  13.  Kuskokwlm: 
Election  district  No.  17,  Lynn  Canal-Icy 
Straits:  Election  district  No.  6.  Nome:  Elec- 
tion district  No  23.  Palmer-WasUla-Talkec t- 
na:  Election  District  No.  9.  Prince  of  Wales: 
Election  dUstrlct  No.  1,  Seward:  Election  dis- 
trict No.  11.  Upper  Yukon:  Election  dl.«:trlct 
No.  20.  Valdez-Chltlna-Whlttler:  Election 
district  No  8.  Wade  Hampton:  Electlfin  dis- 
trict No.  24,  Wrangell-Petersburg:  Election 
district  No  3.  Yukon-Koyukuk:  Election  dis- 
trict No,  18, 

Arizona    Apache.  Mohave,  Navajo 

American  .Samoa  (Territory  of)  :  American 
Samoa. 

Arkansa.s:  Ashley  Baxter,  Chicot,  Cle- 
burne. Conway,  Crittenden,  Desha.  Drew, 
FYanklln.  Pulton.  Independence.  Izard,  John- 
son. Lee.  Lincoln,  Little  River,  Madison, 
Marlon,  Montgomery.  Newton,  Perry.  Phillips, 
Scott,  Searcy,  Sharp,  Stone,  Van  Buren, 
Wr>odrufT. 

California:  Del  Norte,  Lassen,  Plumas, 
San  Benito,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Trinity, 

Colorado:  Alamosa.  Clear  Creek.  Conejos. 
Costilla,   Gilpln,  Huerfano,   Las   Animas, 

Florida:  Calhoun,  Franklin,  Holmes,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson.  Lafayette.  Liberty.  Pasco, 
Suwannee,   Waltrm,  Washington, 

Georgia:  Baker.  Baldwin.  Banks.  Barrow, 
Brantley,  Bryan.  Bulloch,  Burke,  Calhoun, 
Chattahoochee  (except  Fort  Bennlng),  Clay, 
Crisp,  Dawson.  Dooly,  Dougherty,  E.irly.  El- 
bert. Forsyth.  Franklin,  Glascock,  Gordon, 
Habcr.sham.  Hancock,  Hart,  Heard,  Henry. 
Jefferson,  Jenkins.  Johnson,  Laurens,  Lee, 
Lincoln.  Lumpkin,  Macon,  Marion,  Mcliitojh, 
Meriwether.  Montgomery,  Oglethorpe,  Pu- 
laski. Rabun.  Randolph.  Schley,  Screven. 
Stewart.  Sumter,  Talbot,  Taliaferro,  Taylor 
Terrell.  Toombs,  Towns,  Twiggs.  Union.  W'al- 
ton,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  V.'eb.;:er. 
Wheeler.  White,  Wilkes.  Worth. 

Guam  (f^rrltory  of)  :  Guam. 

Hawaii:   Hawaii. 

Idaho:  Benewah,  Bonner,  Boundary.  Clear- 
water, Idaho.  Kootenai,  Shoshone:  Avery- 
Clarkla  census  county  divisions. 
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Illinois:  Carroll,  Edwards,  Jersey,  Rich- 
land,   Marshall,    Mercer,    Monroe,    Moultrie, 

Randolph. 

Indiana:  Clark,  Clay,  Crawford.  Dearborn, 
Greene.  Harrison,  Jasper,  Jennings,  Law- 
rence. Martin.  Monroe,  Morgan,  Ohio, 
Orange,  Perry,  Pike.  Pulaski,  Ripley,  Scott, 
Spencer,  Stark,  Sullivan,  Switzerland.  Ver- 
milUun.  Washingt<jn, 

Iowa     Appanoose,  Monroe. 

Kansas:   Rice 

Kentucky:  Adair.  Allen.  Barren.  Bath, 
Breckinridge,  Butler.  Calloway.  Carlisle, 
Clinton,  Crittenden.  Cumberland,  Edmon- 
B<jn.  Fulton.  Green,  Hart.  Hickman,  Law- 
rence. Lee.  Lewis.  Livingston,  Logan.  Lyon. 
Menifee.  Metcalfe.  McCreary.  Monroe,  Mor- 
gan, Nelson.  Oldham.  Ow.sley,  Pendleton, 
Powell,  Pulaski,  Ru.siell,  Scott,  Shelby,  Simp- 
son. Warren,  Wayne,  Wolfe, 

L<anslana:  Acadia.  Allen,  A.«;cen.=  ion,  A\o- 
yelles.  East  Carroll,  Ea.st  Feliciana.  Evange- 
line. Franklin,  Lafayette.  Livingston,  Madi- 
son, Natchitoches,  Red  River.  Sabine.  Tens.as. 
Vermilion,  Vernon.  Washington.  Webster, 
West  Carroll 

Maine:  Towns  In  Ar(X)stook  County — Crys- 
t.al.  Dyer  Brook.  Hersey  Town,  Island  Falls, 
Merrill,  Moro  Plantation,  Oakfield,  Sherman. 
Smyrna.  Hancock  County,  Knox  County,  Lin- 
coln County:  towns  In  Penob.scot  County^ 
M<nint  Chase  Plantation,  Patten,  StacyvUle. 
Township  2.  Route  6,  WEL6  (Hersey  Town), 
Piscataquis.  W.'tshington 

Maryland:    Cecil.  Garrett.  Somerset, 

Miissachusetts  Dukes:  towns  In  Plymouth 
County — Klng.-^ton,  Plymouth,  Plymp'ton, 

Michigan:  Alger,  Antrim,  Arenac.  Baraga. 
Benzie.  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Chippewa, 
Dickinson.  Emmet.  Gogebic,  Gratiot,  Hills- 
dale. Houghton.  Huron.  Imn.  Keweenaw, 
Lake,  Lapeer,  Livingston.  Luce.  Mackinac, 
Manistee,  Mecoeta.  Menominee  (except  town- 
ships of  Harris.  Myer.  Spalding),  Missaukee. 
Oceana,  Ontonagon,  Osceola.  Otsego.  Roscom- 
mon. Sanilac,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren.  Wexford, 

M:nnesot,i  Beltrami,  Carlton,  Clearwater. 
Cixjk,  Douglas.  Hubbiird,  K.itiabec,  Koochi- 
ching. Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Pine.  Roseau, 

Mississippi:  Attala.  .Amite,  Benton,  Boli- 
var. Calhoun.  Carroll,  Chickasaw.  Choctaw, 
Claiborne,  Clarke.  Clay.  Copiah.  Covington, 
De  Soto.  Franklm,  Hancock,  Holmes,  Hum- 
phreys, Issaquena,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jefferson 
Davis.  Kemper,  Lafayette.  Lawrence.  Leake. 
Leiiore.  Lincoln,  Madison.  Marlon.  Marshall, 
Neshoba.  Newton.  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha,  Pa- 
nola, Pike,  Pontotoc.  Quitman.  Sharkey. 
Simpson.  Smith,  Sunflower.  Tallahatchie, 
Tate,  Tippah.  Tunica.  Walthall.  Warren. 
Washington.  Webster.  Wilkinson.  Winston, 
Yalobusha,  Yaztxj. 

Missouri :  Bollinger.  Carter,  Dallas,  Douglas. 
Dent.  Grundy.  Hickory.  Howell,  Lafayette. 
Mercer.  Ozark.  Oregon,  Pemiscot.  Reynolds. 
Ripley,  Shannon,  Stone,  Texas,  Taney. 
Wayne.  Wright 

Montana  Carbon,  Deer  Lodge,  Lake,  Ra- 
valli, Sanders 

Nebraska:  Boone.  BufT.tlo.  Custer.  Dawson. 
Garfield.  Greeley,  Howard,  Loup.  Nance, 
Sherman.  Valley,  Wheeler, 

Nevada:  Lincoln,  Mineral, 

New  Mexico:  Catron.  Colfax,  Grant,  Gua- 
dalupe, McKinley,  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  San- 
doval, San  Juan,  San  Miguel.  Santa  Fe,  So- 
corro,   Taos,    Torrance,    Valencia. 

New  York:  Essex,  Schoharie, 

North  Carolina:  .Mlcghany,  Anson,  Ashe, 
Avery.  Bertie,  Bladen,  Carteret,  Cherokee, 
Chowan.  Clay.  Columbus,  Gat*s.  Graham, 
Hoke,  Hyde.  Lincoln.  Macon.  Madison,  Mitch- 
ell, Northampton.  Person.  Sampson.  Swain. 
Warren,    Waslilngton,   Watauga,   Yancey, 

Ohio;    Highland,    Morgan,    Washington, 

Oklahoma  Adair,  Atoka,  Cherokee.  Ch(x:- 
taw.  Coal,  E>elaware,  Grady,  Haskell,  Hughes, 
Johnston.  Latimer,  Le  Flore.  Marshall.  Mayes, 
McCurtain,  Mcintosh,  Murray,  Nowata,  Ot- 
tawa, Okfuskee,  Pontotoc,  Pushmataha,  Se- 
quoyah. Wagoner, 


Oregon:  Clataop,  Columbia,  Hood  River, 
Josephine,  Lincoln,  Sherman,  Wasco,  Yam- 
hill. 

Pennsylvania:  Bedford,  Clarion,  Clinton, 
Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Jeffer- 
son, Lycoming.  McKean,  Monroe,  Perry.  Pike. 
Potter,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
Venango,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico  (Commonwealth  of)  :  Barran- 
quitas,  Celba,  Comerlo,  Corozal,  Fajardo, 
Humacao.  Las  Piedras,  Luquillo,  Maunabo, 
Naguabo,  Naranjlto,  Orocovis,  Quebradillas. 
Salinas.  TruJUlo  Alto,  Vega  Alto,  Vega  Baja, 
Vabucoa, 

South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Allendale,  Bam- 
burg.  Barnwell.  Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Calhoun, 
Chester.  Chesterfield.  Clarendon.  Colleton. 
Diullngton,  E>orchester,  Hampton.  Jasper. 
Kershaw,  Lancaster,  Lee,  Marlboro,  McCor- 
mick,  Orangeburg.  Williamsburg. 

South  Dakota:   Shannon. 

Tennessee:  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Clay,  Cocke, 
Cumberland,  Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Dickson, 
Fayette,  Fentress,  Grainger.  Grundy,  Han- 
cock, Hardeman.  Hardin.  Hickman,  Houston. 
Humphreys.  Jackson,  Johnson.  Macon, 
Marlon,  McNairy.  Overton.  Perry.  Pickett. 
Putnam.  Rhea.  Robertson.  .Scott.  Sequatchie. 
Sevier.  Smith.  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren. 
Wayne.  White. 

Texas:  Anderson.  Angelina.  Bowie,  Camp, 
Cass.  Cherokee.  Delta.  Dimmit.  Franklin. 
Freestone.  Gregg,  Harrison.  Henderson,  Hop- 
kins, Houston  Jasper,  Kenedy,  Lamar.  Leon. 
Limestone.  Madison  Marion.  McCulloch, 
Montgomery,  Morris.  Nacogdoches.  Newton, 
Panola,  Polk.  Rains,  Red  River,  Robertson, 
Rusk,  Sabine,  San  Augustine,  San  Jacinto. 
Shelby.  Smith.  Terrell.  Titus,  Trinity,  Tyler, 
Upshur,  Val  Verde,  Van  Zandt,  Waller,  Wood. 
Zapata, 

Utah:  Beaver.  Carbon.  Emery.  Garfield. 
Juab,  Sanpete,  Summit,  Wasatch, 

Virginia:  Buchanan.  Carroll.  Cumberland. 
Dickenson.  FUnanna,  Grayson,  Russell. 
Scott, 

Virgin  Islands  (Territory  of  thei:  Virgin 
Islands, 

W.ashlngton:  Clallam.  Ferry,  Jefferson. 
Kittitas.  Okanogan.  Pcnd  Oreille,  Pacific,  San 
Juan.  Stevens. 

West  Virginia:  Braxton.  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Gilmer,  Grant,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Lewis. 
Lincoln,  except  Harts  Creek  District.  Morgan. 
Nicholas,  Pejidleton.  Pocahontas,  Preston. 
Randolph,  Roane,  Summers,  Tucker,  Upshur, 
Webster,  Wyoming 

WLsconsln:  Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett, 
Dv  r.  Florence.  Forest.  Iron.  Juneau,  Lang- 
lade, Lincoln.  Marinette,  Menominee, 
Oneida,  Portage,  Price,  Rusk,  Sawyer,  Tay- 
lor, Vilas.  Wa.shburn, 

Wyoming:  Big  Horn.  Lincoln. 

Source  US  Department  of  Commerce. 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

T^PIr     III SFC.     5(BI      REDEVELOPMENT     AREAS; 

INDIAN     RESERVATION     AREAS 

States  and  Reservations 

Alaska:  Bristol  Bay  area.  Norton  Sound 
area.  Cook  Inlet  area.  Southeast  area. 

Arizona:  Colorado  River,  Fort  Apache, 
Gila  River,  Hopl.  Navajo.  Papago,  San  Carlos. 
Salt  River, 

Idaho:     Fort  Hall.  Nez  Perce, 

Minnesota:  Northern  Minnesota  reserva- 
tion area  (Leech  Lake,  Nett  Lake.  Red  Lake, 
and  White  Earth) , 

Mississippi:    Choctaw, 

Montana:  Blackfeet.  Crow,  Flathead,  Port 
Belknap. 

Montana:  Fort  Peck,  Northern  Cheyenne, 
Rocky   Boys 

Nebraska:    Omaha-Winnebago. 

Nevada:   Pyramid  Lake. 

New  Mexico:  Acomo,  Isleta  Pueblo,  La- 
guna  Pueblo.  Jemez.  Jlcarllla,  Mescalero,  Ra- 
mah,  Santo  Domingo,  Zunl. 

North  Carolina :  Eastern  Cherokee. 


North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold.  Fort  Tot- 
ten  or  Devijs  Lake,  Standing  Rock  Sioux, 
Turtle  Mountain, 

Oregon:    Warm  Springs. 

South  Dakota:  Cheyenne  River,  Crow 
Creek-Lower    Brule 

South  Dakota:  Pine  Ridge.  Rosebud.  Sls- 
setf.jn,  Yankton. 

Utah;  Uintah  and  Ouray, 

Washington'  Colville.  Yakima, 

Wisconsin:  Northwestern  Wisconsin  reser- 
vation area  (Bad  River.  Lac  Courte  Greilles, 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  Red  CllfT,  and  St,  Croix ). 

Wyoming:   Wind  River. 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Commerce 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

TABLE    IV  — AREAS    OF    RELATIVELY     CONTINVOrS 
Sl'BSTANTIAL    UNEMPLOYMENT,'    APRIL    1862 

Forty-o-'te  major  areas 

Alabama:   Birmingham.  Mobile, 

California  Fresno,  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach,  San  Bernardino-Riverslde-Ontario. 
San  Diego,  Stockton 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport,  New  Britain. 
Water  bury 

Florida.   Miami. 

Indiana     South  Bend,  Terre  Haute, 

Kentucky    Louisville. 

Louisiana ;   Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans. 

Massachusetts;  Brockton,  Lawrence-Haver- 
hill.  Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke. 

Michigan;  Battle  Creek,  Muskegon-Muske- 
gon Heights 

Missouri    Kansas  City. 

New  Jersey  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New 
Brunswick-Perth  Amboy 

New   York:    Buffalo,  Utlca-Rome 

North  Carolina:  Ashevllle,  Durham, 

Ohio,  Canton.  Hamilton-Middletown.  Lo- 
ram-Elyria.  Toledo,  Youngstown-Warren. 

Oregon;  Portland, 

Pennsylvania ;   Philadelphia 

Tennessee;    Chattanooga.  Knoxville, 

Texiis;  Beaumont-Port  Arthur. 

Waslilngton     Spokane,  Tacoma. 

Ninety-one  srnaller  areas 

Alabama:   Anniston,  Talladega, 

.'Arkansas;   Camden, 

California:   Eureka,  Oxnard. 

Colorado;  Pueb:o, 

Connecticut:  Merlden,  Mlddletown,  Nor- 
wich, Torrlngton,  Wlllimantlc, 

Delaware:    Dover, 

Florida;  Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood,  Sara- 
sota-Bradenton, 

Georgia:  Griffin,  TiX'Coa 

Illinois:  Canton,  Danville.  Decatur,  Gales- 
burg,  Kankakee    La  Salle,  Mattoon. 

Indiana;  Connersville.  Michigan  City-La 
PoTte,  Muncie.  Vmcennes, 

Kansas ;  Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons. 

Kentucky:  Owensboro, 

Louisiana:   Alexandria.  Lake  Charles. 

Maine:  Lewiston-Auburn, 

Massachusetts:    Milford,  Newburyport. 

Michigan;  Holland-Grand  Haven.  lonla- 
Belding-Greenvllle.  Iron  Mountain,  Jackson. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Sturgls. 

Ml-ssissippl :  Biloxi-Gulfport.  Greenville, 
Laurel,  Tupelo. 

Missouri:   Cape  Girardeau. 

Nevada:  Las  Vegas 

NewJersev;   Newton, 


-  .A,reas  which  are  not  designated  as  rede- 
velopment areas,  but  which  have  been  classi- 
fied as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
for  at  least  9  months  during  the  year  ending 
April  1962,  Unemployment  in  areas  classi- 
fied as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
usually  represents  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
local  labor  force,  discounting  seasonal  or 
temporary  factors  and  where  the  outlook 
gives  no  Indication  of  Improvement  In  the 
near  future 

Source:  US,  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  US,  Employment 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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New  York:  Batavia,  Corning- Hornell.  El- 
mlra.  Glena  Palls-Hudaon  PaUs,  New- 
burgh-Mlddletown-Beacon,  Olean-Salaman- 
ca.  Wellsvllle. 

North  Carolina:  Payettevllle,  Foreat  Clty- 
Butherfordton,  Greenville,  Hendersonvllle. 
Lumberton,  Mount  Airy.  North  Wllkesboro, 
Rocky  Mount,  WaynesvUle,  Wilson. 

Ohio:  Ashtabula-Conneaut.  AthenB,  East 
Liverpool -Salem,  Fremont,  Kent-Ravenna, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Philadelphia-Dover, 
Sandusky.  ZanesvUle. 

Oklahoma:  Ardmore,  Shawnee. 

Oregon:  Klamath  Pails,  North  Bend-Coos 
Bay.  Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania:  Bradford,  Lock  Haven,  Oil 
Clty-Pranklin-TltusvUle,  Warren,  WllUams- 
port. 

Tennessee:  Bristol-Johnson  Clty-Klngs- 
port,  Cleveland. 

Texas:  Tezarkana. 

Utah:  Provo-Orem. 

Virginia:    Covington -Clifton   Forge. 

Wsishlngton,  Belllngham. 

West  Virginia:  Martlnsburg. 

Wisconsin:  Marinette-Menominee. 


Ninety-unth  Anniversarj  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's  Stateiio<Ml  Commemorated  With 
Former  President  Trnman  and  Gov- 
ernor Barron  in  Leading  Roles  at 
Ceremonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viBci>ru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  observed  its  99th 
anniversary  yesterday  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

A  significant  address  by  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  was  the  feature 
of  the  event,  which  was  held  on  the  lawn 
of  the  State  Capitol  at  Charleston.  The 
program  was  presented  simultaneously 
to  the  assembled  audience  and  through- 
out the  State  on  radio  and  television 
networks. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  had  the 
pleasant  assignment  of  introducing  for- 
mer President  Truman. 

Mine  was  the  responsibility,  I  recall, 
to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
when  the  former  President  came  to 
Washingrton  as  a  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  was  serving  my  earlier  years  in  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with 
Harry  S.  Truman  while  he  was  vigorous 
and  effective  in  the  Senate,  and  later 
as  he  performed  duties  as  a  forthright 
Presidini?  Officer  in  his  tenure  as  Vice 
President. 

In  addition  to  Incumbent  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron,  former  Govs.  Homer  A.  Holt, 
Okey  L.  Patteson,  and  Cecil  H.  Under- 
wood, and  former  U.S.  Senator  W.  Chap- 
man Revercomb  participated. 

H.  Ward  Christopher  of  Morgantown, 
general  chairman  of  West  Virginia  cen- 
tennial funds,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
Chairman  Charles  Hodel  of  Beckley  and 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  Centen- 
nial Commission,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  centennial  committees  of  the 


State's  counties  also  participated.  The 
gracious  wife  of  our  Governor  was  in- 
troduced. 

The  Reverend  John  F.  Streng,  D.D.,  of 
the  St.  James  Lutheran  Church  at 
Wheeling,  spoke  the  invocation  as  fol- 
lows: 

God  of  our  fathers.  Thou  hast  bequeathed 
to  us  this  holy  sovereign  soil  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  in  the  rock,  carved  and 
carpeted  with  rocks  and  rills  and  woods  and 
templed  hills.  Our  hearts  with  rapture  thrill 
as  we  Intone  this  day  the  99th  psalm  of  life 
for  this  State.  We  are  met  to  praise  Thy 
guiding  hand  and  the  foresight  of  prophet 
and  pioneer.  On  tJie  eve  of  a  century  of 
bountiful  blessings  we  humbly  recall  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  In  Thy  providence  and  in 
the  unrivaled  resources  of  Thy  good  earth. 

Thou  hast  ordainM  that  in  the  leadership 
of  the  State  the  welfare  of  many  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  few.  Past  statesmen  and 
kindred  heroes  combined  diverse  talents  to 
bring  forth  upon  this  portion  of  our  con- 
tinent a  new  commonwealth  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  mountaineers  shall  al- 
ways be  free.  With  a  holy  zeal  in  their 
bosom  they  transfigiired  soil  and  soul. 

As  the  early  afternoon  shadows  of  the 
20th  centxu-y  lengthen  Into  our  1963  centen- 
nial, teach  us  that  the  salvation  of  the  State 
lies  in  the  watchfulness  of  the  citizens. 
Thou  hast  welded  this  land  into  one  Na- 
tion, Indivisible,  under  God.  Thou  hast 
made  It  a  land  of  the  free  with  a  home  for 
the  brave.  Alert  every  citizen  to  be  a  radi- 
ant ambassador  of  good  will. 

Into  Thy  providence  we  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, our  Governor,  and  the  lecislature. 
Bless  today's  honored  guest  that  his  words 
of  wisdom  may  saturate  each  mind  to  pro- 
mote domestic  tranquillity  and  peace 
through  brotherhood.  This  we  ask  in  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.     Ar.aen. 

Present  as  a  guest  of  Governor  Barron 
and  introduced  to  the  large  audience 
was  Harmon  S.  Hamrick  of  Valley  Head. 
Randolph  County,  who,  like  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  is  99  years  old. 

Also  recognized  was  Mayor  John 
Shanklin  of  Charleston. 

Musical  selections  for  the  occasion 
were  presented  by  the  Charleston  High 
School  110-piece  band  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  Williams. 

A  flypast  and  salute  for  the  event  was 
flown  by  the  130th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
of  the  West  Virginia  Air  Guard  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  E.  Cowgill. 

Four  sergeants  ."from  the  16th  Special 
Forces  Group.  Airborne,  comprised  the 
Governor's  honor  guard  and  presented 
the  colors  with  a  3.5-star  flag  emblematic 
of  the  fact  that  West  Virginia  was  the 
35th  State  admitted  to  the  Union  of 
States  99  years  ago. 

A  99-voice  choir — the  augmented  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church  Choir  of  Charles- 
ton— sang  the  National  Anthem  and  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Governor  Barron  made  forceful  re- 
marks. 

Former  President  Truman,  speaking 
extemporaneously,  remarked  on  the 
value  that  citijens  generally  and 
younger  people  especially  can  receive 
from  the  events  of  history.  He  discussed 
from  his  own  intimate  viewpoint  im- 
portant events  in  history  contemporary 
with  his  years  as  I'resident  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  drew  on  his  broad  per- 
sonal   experiences   as    a   national    and 


world  leader  in  perilous  times  to  impart 
a  significant  message  to  West  Virginians 
grateful  for  his  leadership,  his  service, 
and  the  recognition  he  accorded  our 
State  on  numerous  occasions — and  es- 
pecially by  being  with  us  on  our  99th 
anniversary.  His  message  was  appreci- 
ated by  leaders  and  citizens  observing 
not  only  the  99th  anniversary  of  their 
State  but  also  the  beginning  of  a  year 
of  conscientious  preparation  for  the 
West  Virginia  centennial  next  year. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
the  Reverend  Frank  Rowley  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  of  Bluefield,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Almighty  Gixi,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage;  we  humbly  be- 
seech thee  that  we  may  always  prove  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  thy  favor  and 
glad  to  do  thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with 
honorable  Industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure 
manners.  Save  us  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion:  from  pride  and  arrogancy. 
and  from  every  evil  way.  Defend  our  liber- 
ties, and  f.ishlon  Into  one  united  people  the 
multitudes  brought  hither  out  of  many  kin- 
dreds and  tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit 
and  wisdom  those  to  whom  In  thy  Name 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  government,  that 
there  may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home,  and 
that,  through  obedience  to  thy  law,  we  may 
show  forth  thy  praise  among  the  nations  of 
thi!  earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity,  fill 
(  u.-  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  In  the  day 
of  trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust  In  thee  to 
fall;  all  which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ 
Our  Lord.     Amen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Governor 
Barron  and  my  remarks  In  introducing 
former  President  Truman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Remarks   bt    Gov.   W.   W.   Barron   on   West 

Virginia     Anniversart     and     Centinnial 

Prepar.\tions 

This  is  a  historic  occasion  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It. 
It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  Join  with 
President  Truman,  our  former  Governors, 
and  so  many  other  distinguished  citizens 
In  taking  note  of  the  State's  99th  birthday. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  President 
Truman  fur  graciously  consenting  to  be  with 
us.  We  need  his  wisdom  and  his  counsel 
as  we  dedicate  ourselves  today  to  the  Job  of 
financing  our  centennial  so  that  we  may  cele- 
brate West  Virginia's  100  years  of  statehood. 
In  dignity  and  In  pride,  when  that  great  day 
comes  on  June  20.  1963.  As  Governor,  and 
speaking  for  all  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia, 
I  welcome  President  Truman  to  Charleston 
and  thank  him  for  coming.  We  are  truly 
honored  by  his  presence. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  time  In  plan- 
ning for  our  centennial.  We  need  up  In  a 
milllrci  dollars  to  get  our  planned  programs 
off  the  drawing  board  and  into  being.  The 
need  is  urgent,  for  we  cannot  make  definite 
commitments  until  we  know  how  much 
money  we  have. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $400,000  so 
that  we  could  start  planning  for  the  centen- 
nial that  means  so  much  to  West  Virginia's 
progress  in  the  years  ahead.  It  was  the 
understanding  when  the  appropriation  was 
made  that  the  general  public  would  be  asked 
at  the  proper  time  to  augment  It  with  con- 
tributions necessary  to  defray  the  total  cost. 
That  time  has  arrived. 

We  set  aside  the  State's  99th  birthday  as 
a  d.\y  of  dedication  to  start  the  centen- 
nial  fundraising   campaign   on   a   statewide 
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basis.  Similar  meetings  will  be  held  during 
the  next  several  weeks  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  State  so  thai  everyone  may 
contribute  to  and  work  for  the  success  of 
the  centennial. 

West  Virginia  was  born  during  the  agony 
and  turmoil  of  the  Civil  War.  We  have  made 
great  progress  In  our  first  century  of  state- 
hood. The  future  appeiu-s  to  be  bright.  We 
have  much  to  celebrate. 

Beiore  we  celebrate.  thou;ih.  we  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  financing  the  centennial 
program.  That  we  will  do  You  may  count 
on  it. 


Remarks  by  Senator  Jjnnings  Randolph 
i.v  Inthodvcing  Formir  Pre-sident  Tru- 
man at  West  Virginia  yjTii  A.nniversary 
Ceremony 

Prom  farm  boy  to  leader  in  battle  in 
World  War  I,  from  merchant  to  Judge  and 
to  U  S  Senator.  Harry  S.  Truman  progressed 
to  the  highest  office  In  our  land. 

Elected  to  the  US  Senile  In  1934.  he  was 
reelected  in  1940  He  resigned  in  1945  to 
accept  the  Vicc-Presulenrv  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  1944.  With  the  President's 
death,  he  became  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  on  April  12,  1945.  He  was 
elected  in  1948  for  the  tcm  which  ended  In 
1953.  Since  then  he  hai  been  a  dedicated 
citizen  and  elder  statcsmsn  in  the  same  tra- 
dition of  the   years  of  hi-    dedicated  service. 

History  will  record  that  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent almusi  8  d.mgerous  years.  Tbcy  were 
years  which  culled  for  decisions  in  depth. 
And  Harry  S.  Truman  made  them  with  cour- 
age and  Conviction 

Indeed,  he  has  ber!i  associated  with  the 
writing  of  substantial  chapters  of  American 
and  world  history.  Perh.ips  this  is  why  he 
po.ssesses  such  an  acute  srrisc  ol  hist-firy  and 
why  he  evaluates  historical  events  with  ac- 
curacy and  acumen.  We  brlievc  those  are 
underlying  reasons  why  ^;r  Truman  is  with 
VIS  at  this  Blgntflcant  observance  of  our 
State's  9©th  aniuversary  initiating  a  year  of 
preparation  for  the  West  \irglnia  centennial 

Ladles  and  gent!emen--the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— the  Honorable 
Harry  8.  Truman. 


Africa,  and  elsewhere,  who  are  flirting 
with  communism  and  heaping  abuse  on 
the  free  nations  of  the  Western  World. 
Their  fate  will  not  be  any  different,  un- 
less they  wake  up  in  time  and  realize  the 
threat  to  their  national  survival  on  the 
part  of  Communist  imperialism. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  encoura'ie  the  Baltic  peoples  in 
their  ordeal  and  to  provide  every  possible 
support  to  them.  We  must  help  them 
maintain  their  cultural  and  religious  life 
in  order  to  be  able  to  rehabilitate  their 
national  life  when  they  are  liberated 
from  Communist  domination.  We  pray 
that  thi."^  day  v.ill  come  soon. 


Baltic   Matt   Deportations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  I.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF RE.SENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass 
deportations  of  the  petiples  of  the  three 
Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — took  place  just  21  yeai's  ago 
this  month.  These  thiee  little  countries 
were  the  first  victims,  or  the  first  cap- 
tive nations,  to  be  subjugated  by  Mos- 
cow. As  such,  this  is  u  sad  anniversary 
not  only  for  the  peoples  of  those  three 
countries,  but  for  the  whole  free  world. 

Their  suffering  and  t,heir  exile  cannot 
and  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  free 
world.  Their  lands  hiave  been  taken, 
their  culture,  religion,  and  language  are 
being  destroyed,  their  people  enslaved. 
This  is  the  way  communism  deals  with 
small  nations  in  Its  efforts  to  annihilate 
them  and  assimilate  thnm. 

Let  their  suffering  and  their  anguish, 
both  physical  and  mental,  serve  as  a 
warning  to  other  small  nations  in  Asia, 


Acid  Mine  Drainage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  radio  .script  which  I 
make  weekly  to  my  constituents  in  West 
Virginia,  and  this  week  my  talk  had  to 
do  with  acid  mine  draina^ie.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  to  my  State  as 
well  as  those  other  States  having  the 
.«;amc  problem,  and  I  most  earnestly  com- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues  in  the 

House. 

Acid  Mine  Drainage 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Abraham  Rlbicoff  has  made  a  report 
to  a  congressional  committee  that  has  great 
significance  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
particularly  northern  West  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  report  on  the 
problem  of  mine  acid  jxjllution  of  water. 
After  recommending  a  program  of  sealing 
abandoned  mines,  the  Secretary's  official  re- 
port had  this  to  say  regarding  the  benefits. 
and  I  quote: 

"Reduction  of  acid  pollution  would  re- 
store vast  quantities  of  water  resources  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  use,  propagation 
of  fish  and  fish  food  orgpnlsms,  aquatic  life 
and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  all 
other  legitimate  uses.  Most  of  the  streams 
affected  by  acid  mine  wastes  are  located  in 
economically  depressed  areas.  Many  of  these 
are  located  In  or  adjacent  to  densely  pop- 
ulated areas.  Reclamation  for  recreation 
and  fisheries  purposes  may  provide  great 
benefits  and  offer  an  entirely  new  recreation- 
oriented  Industry  for  the  area." 

When  we  see  the  effort  made  throughout 
the  State  to  develop  and  encourage  toiirism 
as  an  important  part  of  our  economy,  the 
significance  of  this  recommendation  be- 
comes readily  apparent. 

It  has  particular  slgnlficnnce  for  the 
northern  part  of  West  Virginia  because  the 
problem  is  less  acute  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  southern  West  Virginia  coal 
seams  produce  alltaline  drainage,  which 
neutralizes  the  acid.  In  fact,  at  least  77 
public  water  supplies  In  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia are  obtained  chiefly  from  coal  mine 
drainage,  several  of  which  are  from  aban- 
doned coal  mines. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  claim- 
ing some  ownership  In  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.   For  some  time  I  have  been  urging  a 


Federal  program  of  coal  mine  sealing.  It 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
pure  water,  as  well  as  useful  emplovTnent 

Early  in  1961  I  had  a  series  of  conferences 
with  the  Blatnik  subcommittee.  I  was  urg- 
ing the  inclusion  cf  a  program  of  sealing 
abandoned  coal  mines  In  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1961.  &jme  testimony 
had  been  presented  to  the  committee  in- 
dicating that  perhaps  such  runoff  did  not 
pollute  water.  As  a  compromise  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation and  report.  The  Investigation 
has  been  completed  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  report  transmitted  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  by  Secretary  Rlbi- 
coff. 

The  report  sets  forth  clearly  the  reasons 
why  I  have  addressed  myself  so  aclduously 
to  this  problem.  It  points  out  that  acid 
mine  drainage  is  a  major  pollution  problem 
for  municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies 
m  the  upper  Ohio  River  Basin.  Of  the  three 
principal  rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
Monongahela  River  has  the  greatest  acid 
concentration.  Much  of  the  water  Is  hard 
and  corrosive,  and  occasionally  has  objec- 
tionable color,  odor,  and  taste.  Water  from 
the  West  Fork  and  Monongahela  Rivers  is 
used  extensively  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply.  Municipal  water  is  gen- 
erally neutralized  and  softened,  while  many 
of  the  industrial  water  supplies  are  neu- 
tralized only. 

Underground  water  resources  are  vitally 
important  to  this  area  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  surface  resources.  The  use  of  ground 
water  in  tlie  area  has  doubled  In  the  past 
two  decades  Ground  water  near  the  Ohio 
River  often  has  chemical  characteristics 
similar  to  those  of  water  from  the  Ohio 
River  because  the  well  water  is  supplied 
largely  by  river  infiltration. 

Damages  occur  to  all  water  users  of 
streams  polluted  by  acid  drainage  While 
some  of  the  damages  may  be  measured  by 
dollars  and  cents,  it  Is  virtually  impossible 
to  estimate  all  damages.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  annual  damages  to  water  supplies, 
strtictures,  and  navigation  equipment  in  the 
upper  I  ihio  River  drain.^^e  basin  run  be- 
tween $3  and  f4  million.  One  estimate 
stated  that  the  additional  costs  for  water- 
treating  chemicals  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  acid  mine  waters  for  Wheeling.  Fairmont, 
and  Morgantown  amounted  to  $50,000  an- 
nually The  residual  chemicals  remaining 
after  treating  the  acid  caused  annual  dam- 
age of  $20  000  in  Fairmont  and  Morgantown. 
and  probably  about  $60,000  at  Wheeling. 
This  estimate  was  based  upon  a  1938  study. 
We  can  Imagine  the   Increase  as  of   1962. 

This  problem  was  attacked  during  the 
thirties.  Almost  $7  million  was  spent  un- 
der the  various  public  works  programs  from 
1933  to  1938  for  mine  sealing  in  the  eastern 
coal  States  These  mine  sealing  programs 
coped  largely  with  drift  mines.  The  proce- 
dures followed  were  to  wall  up  all  openings 
to  the  mines  and  seal  all  surface  cracks, 
leaving  one  or  more  outlets  provided  wit'i 
masonry  traps.  These  traps  were  so  con- 
structed that  a  water  seal  was  maintained, 
allowing  water  to  flow  out.  but  preventing 
air  from  entering.  It  Is  air  that  oxydlzes 
the  minerals  to  form  sulfuric  acid. 

At  the  termination  of  the  mine  sealing 
programs,  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  State  legislatures  provided  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  seals.  This  has 
allowed  the  seals  to  deteriorate  over  the  past 
20  years.  Bootleg  coal  mine  operators  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  Immediately  following 
destroyed  many  seals.  As  a  result  most  of 
the  value  of  the  sealing  program  of  the 
thirties  has  been  lost. 

Corrective  actions  on  abandoned  mines 
present  a  serious  financial  and  administra- 
tive problem  because  many  of  the  mlned- 
out  areas  are  no  longer  under  the  control 
of    responsible    cr«l    operators.     The    State 
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water  pollution  control  agencies  In  the 
problem  areas  are  aware  of  the  damages 
caused  and  the  need  for  control.  However, 
their  powers  are  often  limited  by  inadequate 
budgets  to  support  mine  drainage  control 
problems. 

In  summary  the  report  makes  these  con- 
clusions: 

Acid  mine  water  is  associated  with  the 
mining  of  various  ores  throughout  the  world. 
The  major  acid  mine  water  problems  In  the 
United  States  result  from  the  mining  of  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  Acid  mine 
drainage  has  been  called  the  greatest  single 
water  pollution  problem  in  the  Ohio  River 
drainage  basin.  The  acid  drainage  problem 
in  the  anthracite  fields  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  of  major  concern  but  of  less 
volume  than  the  problem  In  the  bituminous 
fields  Acid  mine  drainage  is  not  as  broad 
a  problem  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  other 
ores  in  the  western  section  of  the  United 
States 

Discharge  of  acid  mine  water  into  streams 
occasions  damage  to  all  water  uses  of  the 
streams.  The  major  effect  of  acid  mine  water 
on  streams  is  to  alter  the  chemical  quality 
of  the  water.  Some  of  the  damages  are 
tangible  and  can  be  estimated  in  monetary 
terms.  Others  are  intangible  and  difficult 
If  not  impossible  to  evaluate.  Acid  pollu- 
tion may  destroy  fish  and  fish  food  organisms 
in  n  stream,  damage  recreational  and  esthetic 
values,  cause  corrosive  damage  to  transpor- 
tation equipment,  structures,  and  all  equip- 
ment located  in  the  streams,  and  require 
extra  and  expensive  treatment  when  the 
polluted  resources  are  utilized  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water. 

The  production  of  acid  water  is  not  due 
entirely  to  man's  operation  but  man's  role 
has  been,  and  still  Is,  one  of  Increasing 
the  amount  of  exposed  material  containing 
iron  and  sulfur  and,  consequently,  the 
amount  of  acid  produced.  The  accepted 
theory  of  acid  formation  in  coal  mines  with 
the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  acid  in 
coal  mine  drainage,  is  oxidation  of  iron  py- 
rite  and  svibsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  iron 
sulfate  formed.  The  variation  in  chemical 
contents  of  the  acid  mine  water  Is  related, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  various  geological  de- 
f)osits  contiguous  to  the  coal  seam. 

The  sources  of  acid  mine  drainage  are 
numerous.  Acid  water  is  found  not  only  in 
active  mining  operations,  but  also  in  inactive 
and  abandoned  workings  which  produce  acid 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so 
until  some  control  measure  is  applied. 
Abandoned  mines  are  responsible  for  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  acid  load.  There  are  more 
than  20.000  abandoned  mine  op>enings  and 
other  openings  where  mine  sealing  might  be 
applied.  The  amount  of  acid  produced  by 
refuse  piles  is  particularly  high  and  of  major 
concern.  The  acid  load  discharged  Into  the 
streams  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  tons  annually,  and 
more  than  4.000  miles  of  major  streams  are 
affected.  A  comprehensive  up-to-date  sum- 
mary of  the  magnitude  of  the  acid  drainage 
problem  is  not  available  Reliable  estimates 
of  the  total  number  of  active,  marginal  and 
abandoned  mines  are  also  lacking.  Exten- 
sive field  Investigations  would  be  required 
to  prepare  accurate  summaries. 

Various  methods  to  reduce  acid  formation 
have  been  developed  in  the  past.  High  cost 
and  technical  failure  in  achieving  successful 
field  applications  have  resulted  in  abandon- 
ment of  most  methods.  Mine  sealing  offers 
the  most  promising  hope  in  abating  acid 
formation.  Water  seals  are  preferable  to  air 
seals  on  abandoned  mines  when  conditions 
permit  complete  Inundation  of  the  mine. 
Sealing  of  abandoned  mines  and  other  mine 
openings,  where  practical,  would  reduce  the 
annual  acid  load  by  60  to  70  percent.  Sealing 
worked-out  sections  of  active  mines  would 
be  beneficial  if  sealing  could  be  done  with- 


out creating  safety  hazards.  Uniform  pump- 
ing of  mine  water  or  the  use  of  equalizing 
reservoirs  for  controlled  discharge  of  mine 
water  would  reduce  the  acid  load  on  many 
streams. 

This  official  do<:ument  opens  several 
courses  of  action.  Areas  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  area  redevelopment  programs.  If 
they  do  not  have  such  projects  already, 
might  amend  their  overall  economic  develop- 
ment plans  to  do  so.  It  could  be  presented 
as  a  means  of  Improving  water  supply  to 
bring  in  new  industry  or  to  encourage  tour- 
ism. It  could  be  possible  that  such  pr'ijects 
might  be  undertaken  under  the  propo.sed 
new  public  works  program  Legislation  au- 
thorizing a  public  works  program  has  passed 
the  Sennte  and  is  pending  before  the  House. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  change  of  p.ice.  I 
should  like  to  pass  un  a  dermition.  At  lunch 
tlie  other  day.  one  it  my  CL.ileagucs  defined 
a  ■modern  American  '  as  a  man  wiio  comes 
home  from  the  oftice  and  changes  into  a 
tweed  suit.  He  drir.ks  a  scotch  on  the  rocks 
from  a  Swedish  cry^al  gla.ss,  while  nibbling 
Russian  ca\iar  His  meal  is  served  on 
Japanese  din:»crw..ro.  After  dinner  he  drives 
his  Jaguar  to  a  French  movie  When  he 
returns,  he  lights  a  Cuban  cigar,  pours  a 
pony  of  Portuguese  brandy,  sits  down  to  a 
Swiss  portable  type-vriter,  and  writes  a  letter 
to  the  President  c  ■nipl.aniiig  abuut  the  out- 
flow of  gold 

I  thank  vou. 


The   Associated   Correspondents   News 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thiirsdav.  June  21.  1962 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  n.sc  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  a  new 
development  in  the  ranks  of  American 
Negro  citizens.  It  is  the  founding  of  the 
first  wire  news  service,  geared  to  the 
gathering  and  trsinsmi.'^sion  of  reports  on 
the  activities  and  progress  of  Negroes. 

This  new  and  far-reaching  venture  has 
been  undertaken  here  in  the  Capital  of 
our  great  Nation  under  the  name  of  As- 
sociated Correspondents  News  Service,  at 
1502  Massachusetts  Avenue  SE. 

It  comes  on  thie  eve  of  the  centennial 
observance  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, which  on  January  1,  1963,  will 
mark  the  100th  year  of  the  Negro's  free- 
dom from  bondage.  It  is  striking  testi- 
mony of  the  Negro  American's  endeavor 
over  those  100  years  to  make  the  valuable 
contributions  to  his  country  and,  indeed, 
the  world,  of  which  he  is  capable  and 
willing. 

This  Associat€d  Correspondents  News 
Service  is  one  of  the  dramatic  examples 
of  what  can  happen  in  a  free  society, 
where  the  individual  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, given  the  slightest  opportunity, 
can  and  will  perform  with  credit  and 
ability  that  ultimately  redounds  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  society, 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
launching  of  this  historic  venture  and 
to  the  youthful  pioneers  of  this  new  fron- 
tier for  American  Negroes  and  America 
herself.  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  as  editor 
and  chief  executive;  Mr.  Ben  Gordon,  as 


managing  editor,  and  Mr,  Otis  Thomp- 
son, as  chief  correspondent,  are  heading 
a  staff  of  professionally  competent  jour- 
nalists who  offer  a  service  which  can 
provide  creditable  grounds  for  a  fast  and 
lasting  link  of  friendship  between  oui 
country  and  the  emerging  African  na- 
tions, many  of  whom  look  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Constitution  for  emula- 
tion and  guidance. 

Coupled  with  the  events  of  our  times 
which  show  American  Negroes  making 
steady  pro«ross,  this  new  step  serves  to 
remind  us  that  there  is  ever  an  avant- 
garde  whose  concern  for  America  and 
her  welfare  inspires  them,  above  all  odds, 
to  exert  their  efforts  on  her  behalf,  for. 
as  surely  as  any  segment  of  this  popula- 
tion is  deterred  or  helped  to  advance,  it 
will  have  its  effect  on  the  whole. 

This  is  tlie  significance  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Correspondents  News  Service,  and 
it  is  this  that  I  commend  to  yoiu 


New  Frontiers  in  Technical  Education — 
An  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Technical  Institute  Division  of  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  June  18,  1%2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1962 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18.  1962,  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dres-sinp  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  Division  of  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education  at  the 
U,.S  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Spnntis,  Colo 

In  this  speech  I  discu.ssed  my  bill.  H.R 
10396.  the  Technical  Education  Act  of 
1962 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  includ-' 
the  text  of  this  address  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows 

New  Frontikrs  in*  Technical  Education 

Elected  politicians  are  by  definition  peo- 
ple who  live  dangerously,  but  as  a  politician 
who  never  got  beyond  high  school  physics 
and  college  algebra.  I  am  taking  a  greater 
than  customary  risk  in  talking  ab<3ut  tech- 
nicians at  a  meeting  of  engineers, 

I  am  honored  by  the  invitation  to  address 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  technical  Insti- 
tute division  of  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education  and  I  am  here  on 
serious  business,  I  have  come  to  talk  about 
the  Technical  Education  Act  of  1962  and  to 
ask  for  your  help. 

What  I  propose  to  do  this  morning  Is  tell 
you  how  this  new  legislative  proposal  was 
born,  describe  its  main  features,  give  you 
some  of  the  reasons  a  number  of  us  In  Con- 
gress feel  the  legislation  is  necessary,  analyze 
some  of  the  points  at  issue,  say  who  Is  for 
the  bill  and  who  is  against  it,  and  finally 
suggest  what  you,  as  the  group  most  cen- 
trally concerned  with  engineering  education 
In  the  United  States,  can  do  to  help  bring 
about  the  passage  of  the  Technical  Education 
Act  of  1962, 


1962 
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Let  me  begin  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  bill,  a  history  that  begins  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Last  September,  In  the  cosing  days  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the  chalr- 
m.m  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
PowEi.L,  of  New  York,  ommlssloned  five 
members  of  his  committee,  three  Demo- 
crats, Representatives  Robi;rt  N.  Giaimo,  of 
CDruiectlcut;  James  G.  O'Kara,  of  Michigan, 
and  me.  and  Republicans  M.bkrt  H.  Qi'ie.  of 
Minnesota,  and  Charles  E  Goodell,  of  New 
York,  to  study  the  unmet  needs  In  higiur 
education  in  those  fields  which  contribuu- 
most  directly  to  national  >ecurlty  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  present  to  him  recom- 
mendations for  specific  legislative  action  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  that 
group, 

I  think  yovi  will  be  In  ten  sted  to  know  that 
all  of  us  shared  a  coticer  i  over  the  effects 
of  Federal  programs  In  emphasizing  sciences 
and  mathematics  at  the  etpense  of  the  hu- 
manities and  social  scicnc-s.  It  may  there- 
fore surprise  you  that  the  major  new  recom- 
mendation of  our  grouj)  called  for  the 
training  of  greatly  Increiised  numbers  of 
semi  professional  technicians  at  the  college 
level. 

ADVISORY    CROUP    STUDY 

The  Advisory  Group  on  Higher  Education 
did  Its  work  m  a  somewhit  unconventional 
way  Instead  of  holding  formal  hearincs,  we 
conducted  a  series  of  informal,  off-thc- 
record  discussions  with  -ecoenized  leaders 
in  the  scientific  and  unr  ersity  community 
and  authorities  on  scientil.c  and  professional 
manpower. 

Dr.  James  Kllllan  of  MIT  and  President 
Ru.ssell  Beatty  of  Wentwjrth  Institute  did 
mo.st  to  f"icus  our  attention  on  the  shortage 
of  semiprofesslonal  tc '■hnlcian?  Other 
members  of  the  panch  6U5)port"d  their 
views 

Every  member  of  our  gioup  was  impressed 
by  the  expert^s'  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
need  In  this  field  On  the  evidence,  we 
\manlmously  concluded  that  legislation  to 
do  something  about  it  vas  essential  Our 
bill  to  encourage  the  eiucatlon  of  many 
more  semlprnfrssional  te'-hniclans;  the  cre- 
ation of  new  facilities  was  a  genuinely  bi- 
partls.in  proposal  All  fi  .e  members  of  our 
group.  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  the 
chairman  f)f  the  full  conmittee  Mr  Powell. 
Introdticed  the  bill  In  lat?  Februiu-y 

I  should  here  note  that  we  were  orlelnally 
most  Concerned  abf^iut  tl'.e  shortage  of  enpi- 
neering  technicians  becaise  of  the  nmbituius 
projects  of  the  space  program  Later  study, 
however  made  clear  that  we  need  to  train 
mnyp  s»>ni;professiona!s  In  medical  and  den- 
tal technology,  mathematics  and  the  ph\t;- 
cnl  and  biological  science;,  as  well 

raovisioNs   or    technicvl    education    act 

Let  me  here  outline  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Technical  Education  Art  of  1962  and 
also  note  that  the  June  19()2  Issue  of  Tech- 
nical Education  News  ccntaitis  an  excellent 
summary  as  well. 

First,  the  bill  calls  for  Fe<^.eral  grants  on 
a  matching  b.asls  to  the  States  to  undertake 
three  necessary  prelimmines  (li  To  make 
inventories  of  existing  college  level  programs 
which  prepare  students  for  employment  at 
the  srmiprofes.slonal  level;  i2)  to  survey  the 
technical  manpower  requirements  for  semi- 
pr.'jfessional  technician:;  m  eneineerine:, 
Ecientihc  and  other  lechmlogical  fields  which 
are  essential  to  natlona  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth;  (3)  to  cevclop  State  plans 
for  expansion,  establishment  or  improvement 
of  programs  of  technical  tduc:ition  which  will 
assist  In  mcetiUK  the  national  needs  for 
semiprofesslonal  technicians. 

Second,  the  bill  wou  d  provide  for  as- 
siB;.ance  through  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  implementing  ihese  State  plans  for 
technical  education.    Th>!  bill  authorises  $40 


million  a  year  for  this  year  and  each  of  the 
next  4  years  for  encouragement  of  technical 
education  programs. 

Eligible  to  receive  grants — as  the  bill  now 
stands — would  be  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  which  provide  full-time 
instruction  in  an  organized  occupational  cur- 
riculum in  engineering,  mathematics  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  prepare 
students  for  immediate  employment  at  the 
semiprofesslonal  level. 

The  mrnibers  of  the  ad\isory  proup  hoped 
for  early  hearings  on  the  technical  education 
bill,  but  the  congressional  mill  grinds  slowly 
at  the  start  of  a  session  and  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  April  that  hearings  were  tenta- 
tively set.  These  were  postponed  and  an- 
other postponement  wiped  out  hearing  dates 
m  the  middle  of  May. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  were  held  on  the  31st  of 
May  and  the  1st  and  4th  of  June.  I  think 
th;it  these  initial  hearings  served  an  ex- 
tremely useful  purpose  by  focusing  atten- 
tion in  the  semiprofesslonal  technician  and 
his  education  and  bringing  Into  the  open 
some  ctjnfusions  and  conflicts  in  technical 
educi.tion. 

Bn.L  WINS  wror  support 

The  list  of  nongoverr.racntal  organizations 
which  testified  In  support  of  the  Technical 
Education  Art  is,  I  think,  a  most  impressive 
one.  It  includes  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  American  Council  on 
Education.  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  L'^nlversitics,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges,  and  the  American 
Personnel  and  Giiidance  .Association  The 
only  organization  to  testify  In  opposltinn  to 
the  proposal  was  the  American  Vocational 
A'-soclation  and  I  shall  later  explore  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  reasons  frr  this  op- 
position 

The  purpose  of  congressional  hearings  nor- 
mally is  to  establish  the  need  for  legislation 
and  to  discuss  possible  courses  of  action.  In 
considering  the  shortage  of  semiprofessional 
technicians,  we  found  ourcelves  faced  with 
two  immediate  problems.  First,  few  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  a  semlprofcs:  ional  technician  Is  and 
does  compared  with  technicians  at  other 
levels. 

Second,  statistics  on  specialized  man- 
power in  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
engineeruig  and  science,  have  been  up  to 
now,  one  may  say  with  only  slight  exag- 
geration, a  form  of  science  fiction, 

TECHNICIANS    DEFINED 

Let  mc  comment  on  the  first  difficulty. 
During  our  conversations  with  our  expert 
panelists,  members  of  the  advisory  pioup 
came  t  •  some  understanding  of  what  the  ex- 
perts meant  when  they  talked  about  tech- 
nlciaru';  For.  as  you  all  are  aware,  there  are 
technicians  and  technlciaas.  Tlie  man  who 
works  with  the  most  sophisticated  computer 
or  the  man  who  fixes  your  washing  machine 
may  both  be  called  technicians.  B  ;th  per- 
form extremely  useful  functions.  The  point 
is  that   their  preparatUm  difTers  greatly. 

In  order  to  define  what  we  meant  by 
the  term  "semlprofessional  technician."  we 
turned  from  title*  and  descriptions  of  dtitlcs 
to  the  education  which  prepares  a  semipro- 
fesslonal technician  for  employment.  I 
should  add  that  we  found  very  helpful  the 
accreditation  standards  established  by  the 
Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment, 

The  kind  of  education  which  the  panelists 
recommend  requires  college  level  programs 
of  at  lea.'^t  2  years  of  full-time  attendance, 
Including  rigorous  course*  in  matliematics 
and  the  physical  sciences.  For  the  miist  part, 
existing  programs  for  engineering  technicians 
of  this  level  are  now  to  be  found  In  tech- 
nical Institutes  or  in  the  technician  courses 
operated  within  university  schools  of  engi- 
neering. 


These  are  the  models — with  ctirrlculum, 
course  content  and  faculty  qualifications 
generally  agreed  upon — which  we  have  in 
mind  when  talking  about  semiprofesslonal 
technicians  in   the  engineering  fields. 

Let  me  now  comment  briefly  on  the  sec- 
ond difficulty  we  encountered  In  our  hear- 
ings, the  shortage  of  statistics  on  specialized 
manpower  in  the  United  States. 

Last  fall  I  was  a  member  of  a  congressional 
group  which  visited  the  Soviet  Union  to 
look  at  Soviet  higher  education  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  training  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technicians. 

SOVIETS     STRESS     TECHNICIAN     TRAINING 

Although  we  were  all  prepared  to  find  the 
Russians  giving  high  priority  to  the  educa- 
tion of  engineers  and  scientists.  I  think  most 
of  us  were  surprised  at  the  great  emphasis 
the  Russians  placed  on  the  training  of  tech- 
nicians in  a  broad  range  of  specialties 

On  returning,  I  le  irned  that  the  Engi- 
neers Joint  O  uncil  delegation  report  on 
"The  Training  Placement  and  Utilization 
of  Engineers  and  Technicians  In  the  Sovie*. 
Union"  supported  cur  impression  of  the 
Soviet  effort  In  technician  training.  Earlier 
this  year,  moreover,  Nicholas  de  Witt,  of  Har- 
vard, one  of  our  panelists,  published  his 
monumentnl  wTk,  "Education  and  Profes- 
sional Employment  in  the  USSR,"  which 
provided  detailed  evidence  of  this  stress  on 
the  production  of  technicians 

It  n:iay  therefore  be  no  exageeratlon  to 
say  that  we  know  more,  in  statistical  terms, 
about  the  education  and  utilization  of  man- 
power in  the  Soviet  Union  than  we  do  in 
the  United  States 

UNDER    SECRETARY    W.    WILLARD    W IRTZ    TESTIFIES 

I  was  pjarticularly  pleased  therefore  that, 
in  presenting  testimony  on  the  technical 
education  bill  last  month,  the  able  and  dis- 
iinguibhed  Labor  Ui.der  Secretary,  W,  Wiliard 
Wirtz,  cited  staiistn  s  that  represent  a  rough 
reading  on  the  current  conditions  of  supply 
and  demiind  for  semiprofesslonal  technicians 
In  tlie  United  States.  Moreover,  the  Under 
Secretary  assured  members  of  our  committee 
that  the  Department  of  Lat>or  Is  developing 
a  much  stronger  svitem  of  reporting  on  spe- 
cialized  mar.power. 

There  are  several  reasons  I  want  to  cite  to 
you  at  some  length  passages  from  the  Under 
Secretary's  testimony  on  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Act  Mr  Wirtz  was  scheduled  to 
testify  on  the  first  day  of  oxxi  hearings  but 
because  of  strenuous  questioning  of  the 
CommlsslLincr  of  Education,  time  ran  out 
and  Mr  Wirtz  was  requested  to  return  the 
next  day.  He  did  And  he  opened  his  re- 
marks by  trlllne  the  members  of  our  sub- 
common  tee  that,  after  listening  to  the  tcstl- 
m  .ny  and  questioning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
hearlriETS.  he  had  substantially  revised  his 
statement  to  resixind  to  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  he  found  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee felt  in  this  matter  Because  of  the 
statistics  which  he  cites  and  bec.TUse  of  the 
excellence  of  hi.^  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
semij^rofessional  technician  in  our  cha:iging 
econom.y,  and.  moreover,  because  no  printed 
hearlnes  on  this  bill  are  likely  to  be  avail- 
able for  some  time,  I  am  going  to  use  this 
mectinn  as  a  forum  to  let  you  know  about 
Mr,  Wirtz"  testimony, 

"We  must,"  said  Mr  Wirtz,  "do  some 
drastic  rethinking  about  manpower  in  this 
country  •  •  •  time  Is  running  out,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  waiting  for 
the  sujiply  of  trained  personnel  t.C'  catch  up 
with  the  demand  Our  particular  need  is 
for  semiprofesslonal  personnel  who  can 
assist  engineers,  scientists,  and  other  pro- 
fessional vorkers." 

SPACE    PROGR.^MS    STIMULATE    NFED    FOR 
TSCHNICIANS 

"The  manufacture  of  missiles  and  space- 
craft has  not  only  created  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  scientists  and  engineers,  but  it  has 
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also  stimulated  a  tremendous  need  for  sup- 
porting personnel  •  •  •  Congress  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  this  Nation's  man- 
power posture  in  the  space  field  when  ade- 
quate legislation  is  enacted  to  enable  this 
country  to  produce  these  highly  trained  sup- 
porting personnel." 

"The  workers  who  would  be  training  under 
the  bills  being  considered  today."  Mr.  Wlrtz 
continued,  "constitute  a  group  of  relatively 
new  semlprofesslonal  occupations  which 
have  come  about  because  of  industry's  con- 
centration on  research  and  development,  the 
Increasing  complexity  of  industrial  produc- 
tion methods  and  products,  the  accelerating 
application  of  scientific  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries to  manufacturing  processes,  and  our 
emphasis  upon  missile  and  spacecraft  work. 
These  workers  are  trained  to  assist  engineers, 
scientists,  and  doctors  through  the  applica- 
tion of  basic  knowledge  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences. 

"Our  studies  show  that  these  subprofes- 
slonal  engineering  and  scientific  occupations 
have  been  among  the  fastest  growing  occu- 
pational fields  in  recent  decades  and  that  at 
the  present  we  do  not  have  enough  persons 
with  the  requisite  education.  There  Is  every 
Indication  that  these  occupations  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead 
and  that  if  future  requirements  in  this  field 
are  to  be  met,  a  considerable  Increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  who  receive  the  necessary 
education  will  be  necessary." 

I  think  Mr.  Wlrtz'  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  our  space  program  on  the  supply  of  semi- 
professicnal  personnel  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. 

Here  is  what  he  told  us: 

'The  requirements  of  this  Nation's  acceler- 
ated space  program  alone  will  substantially 
increase  the  demand  for  scientists,  engineers 
and  semlprofesslonal  supporting  personnel. 
Some  of  the  published  estimates  of  the  co-sts 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
manned  lunar  landing  and  other  space  pro- 
grams show  expenditures  reaching  a  level  of 
5  to  6  billion  dollars  a  year  by  1970  Trans- 
lated roughly  into  requirements  for  techni- 
cal personnel,  an  Increase  of  $4.7  billion  could 
mean  an  increase  of  nearly  100.000  engineers 
and  scientists  and  possibly  70.000  semi- 
professional  supporting  personnel  between 
now  and  1970  for  this  program  alone  Most 
projection.s  show  expenditures  for  the  space 
program  building  up  sharply  through  the 
late  1960'8  and  then  leveling  off.  If  this 
occurs  it  would  mean  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Increase  in  technical  manpower  must  occur 
within  the  next  3  to  5  years." 

M.\NPOWER  NrEDED  IN  NEXT  3  TO  5  YEARS 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  Mr.  Wlrtz'  con- 
clusion that  we  need  to  produce  a  "large  part 
of  the  increase  in  technical  manpower  "  with- 
in "the  next  3  to  5  years."  I  do  so  because 
there  are  those  in  positions  of  influence  in 
the  administration  who  tell  us  that  we  can 
afford  to  delay  passage  of  this  legislation  for 
another  year. 

"Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. "  Mr.  Wlrtz  reported  "show  a  projected 
increase  between  1960  and  1970  of  over  75 
percent  for  those  occupations  which  support 
engineers  and  scientists,  and  about  20  per- 
cent for  those  supporting  physicians  and 
other  doctors.  Altogether,  this  means  that 
we  will  need  over  1.450.000  of  these  workers 
by  1970.  an  Increase  of  over  600.000  more 
than  were  employed  in  1960.  or  an  average 
annual  increase  of  about  60.000  over  the 
decade.  Add  to  this  an  estimated  need  for 
about  17.500  persons  a  year  to  replace  those 
who  die.  retire,  or  transfer  out  of  the  field. 
and  the  average  annual  need  could  be  about 
78,000.'  • 

SPOKESM.\N      FOR      PROTESSION.M.      ENGINEERS 

TESTIIIES 

Another  extremely  valuable  statement  on 
thi.s  legislation  was  made  by  Paul  H.  Robbins, 


executive  director  of  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers.  Making  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  surveys  concerning  the 
utilization  of  technicians.  Mr.  Robbins  told 
us  that  these  surveys  generally  conclude 
that  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  our  pro- 
fessional engineering  and  scientific  man- 
power, we  should  huve  400  to  500  technicians 
for  every  100  professional  personnel.  "To- 
day." he  said,  "the  overall  industry  ratio  is 
73  technicians  for  every  100  engmeers  and 
scientists." 

"There  Is."  concluded  Mr.  Robbins.  "vir- 
tual unanimity  of  agreement  among  man- 
power specialists  both  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment that  the  shortage  Is  extensive 
Unless  there  is  an  immediate  and  signiticanl 
expansion  of  technical  institute  programs,  we 
may  well  be  underutilizlng  our  professional 
engineering  manpower  by  anywhere  from  50 
to  75  percent." 

"In  the  interest.',  of  national  defense  and 
security."  warned  Mr.  Robbins,  "we  do  not 
believe  the  Government  can  afford  to  adopt 
a  passive  and  complacent  attitude  In  face  of 
these  facts.  Nor  do  we  believe  a  token  effort 
or  gesture  toward  correcting  this  situation 
ron.stitutes  an  adequate  discharge  of  the 
Federal  Governments  responsibility  for  the 
national  security  and  defense." 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  agency  most 
directly  conrerned  can  of  course  be  de- 
cisive in  moving  a  bill  through  the  legis- 
lative mill. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
able  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Sterling  McMurrir..  speaking  fur  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  first 
addressed  himself  during  the  hearings  to  the 
finding  of  our  Ad.isory  Group  that  we  need 
to  train  gre.\tly  increased  numbers  of  engi- 
neering aiid  other  semiijrolessional  tech- 
n:c::tns, 

EDVCATION  COMMISSIONER  M  MVRRIN  HEARD 

Commis.<;ioncr  McMtirrln  told  our  subcom- 
mittee: "Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  Office  of  Education  Is  in  complete 
agreement  v.ith  this  finding  of  the  Advisory 
Group.  We  are  al?!0  in  complete  agreement 
that  additional  Fi'deral  action  is  required  to 
Increase  the  number  of  semlprofesslonal 
tec';;nicians  being  prepared  and  in  particular 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  expand  pro- 
grams In  technical  Institutes  and  Junior 
colleges  " 

But  this  confession  of  the  need  for  action 
was  not  followed  by  endorsement  of  any. 
For  a  little  later  the  Commissioner  declined 
to  recommend  "definitive  Federal  Legisla- 
tion at  this  time,' 

A  factor  in  the  Commissioner's  reluctance 
is  a  central  issue  in  the  development  of 
technical  education  legislation,  namely: 
should  the  education  of  semlprofesslonal 
technicians  be  administered  and  operated 
as  part  of  higher  education  or  can  such  tech- 
nicians be  adequately  trained  In  adequate 
numbers  through  programs  of  vocational- 
technical  education^ 

COLLEGE    LEVlCL    EDIXATION    E5SEN1IAL 

Members  of  our  Advisory  Group  emphati- 
cally and  unanimously  agreed  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  kind  of  high  level  semlprofes- 
slonal technicians  the  Nation  needs  must 
be  provided  by  college-level  programs. 

Why  do  we  need  to  establish  new  programs 
of  technical  education? 

In  the  first  place,  as  Under  Secretary  Wlrtz 
said.  "We  cannot;  depend  upon  existing  lim- 
ited training  programs  to  contribute  enough 
semlprofesslonal  workers  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements." 

To  quote  Mr.  Wlrtz  once  more.  "In  the 
past,  we  have  been  able  to  get  by  with  work- 
ers who  picked  up  their  skills  informally 
Today  only  a  small  portion  of  them  receive 
formal  training  for  Jobs  in  educational  in- 
stitutions which  have  programs  designed  for 
these   types  of   positions   •    •    •   however,   as 


the  tasks  these  persons  are  called  upon  to 
perform  become  more  complex  and  require 
more  mathematics  and  technical  theory,  for- 
mal training  will  increasingly  be  necessary." 

DU    PONT    ENGINEER    WRITES 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  heard  from  the 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co   In  Wilmington.  Del.    He  wrote: 

"Professional  engineers  simply  cannot  con- 
tribute their  maximum  in  talent  and  skill 
to  our  increasingly  complex  technology  un- 
le.ss  their  efforts  are  supported  by  the  nec- 
essary engineering  technicians  who  are  grad- 
uates of  at  least  2  years  college-level  training 
in  curriculums  accredited  by  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development  or  an 
equivalent  agency   " 

This  Du  Pont  engineering  executive  added, 
"The  majority  of  our  employees  who  qualify 
as  engineering  technicians  are  high  school 
graduates  with  up  to  40  years'  'education' 
by  exj^ericnce.  We  are  losing  this  valuable 
segment  of  our  technical  manpower  through 
age  and  retirement  and  have  not.  for  many 
years,  been  able  to  replace  it  adequately 
with  men  limited  to  a  secondary  school  edu- 
cation. Tlie  speed  with  which  engineering 
and  scientific  developments  are  occurring 
does  not  make  it  feasible  for  us.  in  Industry 
or  Government,  to  allow  our  men  to  learn 
through  experience  alone.  In  my  opinion. 
the  proper  technical  development  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  prosperity  may  well  depend  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  graduate  engineering 
technicians  who  can  begin  to  acquire,  from 
a  higher  base  of  formal  education  m  science 
and  mathematics,  the  experience  necessary 
to  competently  support  our  engineers  and 
scientists   " 

ROLE    OF    TITLE    VIII    OF    NDEA 

The  contention  that  the  preparation  of 
semlprofesslonal  technicians  is  properly  a 
matter  for  higher  education  has  animated 
the  principal  opposition  to  the  technical  edu- 
cation bill.  This  comes  from  vocational  edu- 
cators and  is  centered  on  that  section  of  ttie 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  deals 
with  vocational  and  technical  education,  title 
VIII. 

Although  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  specified  that  technician  training  pro- 
grams under  title  VIII  shall  be  conducted  at 
"less  than  college  grade.  '  a  ruling  by  the 
Office  of  Education  has  made  it  pos.^ible  for 
title  VIII  money  to  be  used  in  technician 
training  programs,  some  of  which  are  now 
being  operated  in  Junior  and  community 
colleges. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Vocational 
Association  at  the  hearings  and  letters  from 
vocational  educ.iUJrs  to  Members  of  Coiigre.';s 
assert  that  because  a  start  has  been  made 
in  technician  training  under  title  VIII.  any 
further  action  in  this  field  should  come 
through  an  increase  in  title  VIII  funds. 

I  should  here  point  out  that,  although  pat- 
terns vary  from  State  to  State,  the  most  typi- 
cal method  of  administering  title  VIII  funds 
is  through  the  State  board  of  vootlonal  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent. 

The  technical  education  bill,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  provides  for  the  administration  of  the 
programs  by  the  State  higher  education  au- 
thority. Why  did  we  reach  this  conclusion'' 
We  were  convinced  that  semlprofesslonal 
education  requires  a  specific  curriculum. 
course  content,  faculty,  and  the  maintenance 
of  definite  standards- all  of  which  can  be 
achieved  only  If  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  the  programs  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  persons  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  technical  educa- 
tion and  the  conditions  required  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

Certainly  none  of  the  members  of  the  ad- 
visory group  who  Introduced  the  technical 
education  bill,  as  we  have  made  repeatedly 
clear  in  testimony,  have  any  desire  to  dep- 
recate tlie  fine  vocational  educational  ijro- 
grams  which  have  been  carried  out  and  are 
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being  carried  out  at  the  hi.;h  school  or  post- 
high  school  level  under  title  VIII  and  other 
Federal  programs. 

VOCATIONAL    EDtlCATIONf    ESSENTIAL 

I  know  of  the  fine  programs  and  achieve- 
ments of  vocational  educ  itlon  in  my  own 
district  and  SUite  and  coi  nt  myself  among 
its  strong  supporters.  Vocational  training 
in  agriculture,  trades,  crafts,  and  the  very 
promising  cooperative  pri'grams  have  had 
admirable  results.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
profound  changes  now  o<:curring  in  work 
force  requirements  and  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  employment  It  is  most  en- 
couraging that  vigorous  efforts  are  being 
made  at  every  level  in  voca  lonal  education — 
including  the  effort  that  the  Willis  panel 
represents — to  meet  these  changing  facts  of 
economic  life. 

Added  burdens  are  bein;;  placed  on  voca- 
tional education  as  the  widely  publicized 
school  dropout  problem  m;ikes  so  dra- 
matically clear.  If  vocatu  nal  edticatlon  has 
111  many  cases  not  salvaged  the  culturally 
deprived,  the  dull  and  the  poorly  motivated, 
vocational  educators  have  at  least  made  the 
effort. 

The  task  facing  vocational  educators  Is 
thereff)re  an  Imposing  one  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  other  members  of  rtut  subcommittee  in 
.•.aylng  that  we  know  their  task  is  difficult 
and  we  are  sympathetic  to  efforts  to 
strengthen    vocat  onal   education. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  voca- 
tional educators  are  making  important  new 
contributions  is  the  signUlcant  role  assigned 
them  under  the  new  Ma  ipower  Retraining 
Act  1  expect,  by  the  way,  that  my  home  city 
of  South  Bend.  Ind  .  wUi  be  designated  to 
carry  out  the  first  project  in  the  Nation  under 
the  new  act 

Certainly,  greatly  Increased  numbers  of 
technically  trained  per.sons  will  be  needed 
in  coming  years  and  voiiational  education 
can  and  must  train  many  of  them.  But 
backers  of  the  technical  education  bill  in 
Cungress  feel  strongly  th  it  the  semipr'jfes- 
si'iiial  technician  is  a  distinct  type  of  special- 
ist who  must  be  trained  in  a  specific  way 
under  specific  conditions.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  technical  educatinii  bill  em- 
b(xiies  the  correct  approach  for  providing 
the  kind  of  education  appropriate  for  pro- 
ducing this  tyi^e  of  semiprofessional 
specialist. 

ENGINEERS    CALL    FOR     COLLICE-LEVEL     PROGRAMS 

Here  Is  what  Mr  Robbms  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  E  igineers  has  to  say 
about  this  important  issue  of  who  will  con- 
trol the  technical  education  pr'>crams: 

"There  is  •  *  •  widespread  agreement 
among  engineers  and  engineering  educators 
concerning  the  level  of  training  and  educa- 
tion required  to  produce  the  type  of  tech- 
nicians so  acutely  needed  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  with  hundreds  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  their  conclusinns  have  been  the 
same  engineering  technicians,  as  supptirting 
personnel  f<jr  engineers,  can  only  effectively 
and  efficiently  be  trainee!  in  an  atmosphere 
oriented  tow.ird  engineering.  This  cannot 
be  accomj^llshed  at  the  i  ocational  or  skilled 
craft  level;  nor  can  ad?quate  numbers  of 
the  type  and  quality  of  students  amenable 
to  the  rigorous  academic  discipline  of  a  tech- 
nical institute  curricula  be  attracted  to  a 
vocationally  oriented  sch  >ol. 

"I  might  also  add  that  this  same  situation 
prevails  In  attracting  the  quality  of  faculty 
necessary  for  instructional  purposes  It  Is 
far  less  difficult  to  secure  competent  college 
educators  for  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation than  it  is  to  try  o  attract  them  to  a 
'Icss-than-coUege-grade'  vocationally  ori- 
ented institution.  Thus,  the  question  of 
whether  technician  training  should  be  ac- 
complished on  a  lesi-than-college-grade 
level  or  on  the  college  level  Is  more  than 
just  philosophy  of  educition — as  imixjrtant 
as    that   is.     But   It  would   do  little  good    to 


construct  and  equip  buildings  for  less-than- 
college-grade  curricula  and  be  unable  to  at- 
tract a  top  faculty  and  studente  to  utilize 
those  facilities." 

POLmCS    OF    THE    BILL 

Now  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  take  stock 
with  you.  I  have  told  you  how  the  tech- 
nical education  bill  came  to  life  and  what 
it  would  provide  I  have  given  you  evidence 
for  the  necessity  of  the  legislation,  have  told 
you  who  is  for  it  and  who  is  against  It  and 
have  indicated  why  Its  supporters  feel  that 
technical  education  for  the  semiprofessional, 
as  distinguished  from  the  industrial  tech- 
nician or  craftsman,  should  be  conducted 
a.s  a  part  of  higher  education. 

Let  me  here  reiterate  that  we  need  tech- 
nicians at  every  level  and  that  in  directing 
our  attention  to  the  semiprofessional  tech- 
nicians, we  are  seeking  to  meet  a  grave 
shortage  of  a  particular  kind  of  specialized 
manjxjwer  which  has  so  far  been  relatively 
neglected. 

Now  I  want  to  put  you  engineers  on  warn- 
Ir.cr.  for  I  plan  to  talk  politics,  not  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  ixilitics.  but  the  politics 
of  this  bill. 

Where  do  we  stand  on  the  technical  educa- 
tion bill  now? 

Despite  the  demonstrable  need  for  the  bill 
and  the  urgency  of  moving  ahead  on  it.  and 
despite  the  bipartisan  support  for  It,  I  must 
frankly  report  to  you  that  its  fate  Is  highly 
uncertain. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  of  which  I 
am  generally  a  strong  supporter,  is  frankly 
not  quite  sure  what  to  do  about  this  bill. 
It  Is  apparently  a  unique  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  that  it  was  not  devised  by  somebody 
in  the  executive  branch  or  by  a  special  in- 
terest group.  A  group  of  Congressmen  were 
unconventional  enough  to  get  together,  en- 
page  in  a  study  and  come  up  with  a  legisla- 
tive proposal. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION    PANEL 

Al' hough  Commissioner  Mr  McMtirrin 
went  on  record  as  agreeing  that  we  must 
train  more  semiprofessional  technicians 
and  that  Federal  action  is  required,  he  con- 
cluded that  we  should  wait  till  next  year 
l>efore  we  do  anything.  Mr.  McMurrin  said 
that  last  year  a  panel  of  consultants  was 
appointed  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  on  how  to  improve 
vrx-ational  training  in  the  United  States. 

Tills  26-member  group  is  suppo-sed  to  look 
into  all  phases  of  the  vocat lonaJ  education 
programs  and  is  expected  to  submit  its  re- 
port this  November.  The  Office  of  Education 
takes  the  position  that  no  decision  on  the 
technical  education  bill  should  be  made  un- 
til the  rejxirt  of  the  vocational  education 
panel  is  in  and  argues  that  technician  train- 
ing should  be  examined  in  the  complete 
context  of  vocational  and  technical 
training. 

I  must,  to  be  fair  to  the  administration, 
point  out  that  the  technical  education  bill 
was  introduced  too  late  to  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
eram  for  this  year  and.  perhaps  more  to  the 
p<'lnt.  could  not  be  included  in  budget 
estimates. 

It  ought  also  to  be  said  that  there  are 
cot.flicting  viewpoints  within  the  Office  of 
Education  on  the  relationship  between  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education.  Mr  McMur- 
rin's  task  is  not  an  easy  one 

The  panel  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  examining  vocational  education  is  head- 
ed by  a  distm'^uishcd  educator.  Dr.  Benja- 
min C.  Willis,  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Chicago.  By  the  way,  Dr  Willis  was  one  of 
the  expert  panelists  who  participated  in  our 
advisory  group  discussions  and  contributed 
invaluable  advice. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  group  have  profound 
misgivings  over  the  final  rccominondatlons 
of    the   vocational    education    panel   because 


only  1  or  2  of  the  26  members  appear  to 
have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
semiprofessional  technician  education 

It  is  not  that  we  doubt  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  panel  but  only  that  we  feel 
the  panel  is  not  representative  of  all  aspects 
of   technical  education. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  tell 
Vuu  that  there  are  i>ersons  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  are  deeply  concerned  about  our 
national  supply  of  scientific  and  technical 
manjjower  and  who  are  friendly  to  the  pur- 
po.sc  of  our  bill  and  to  the  higher  education 
approach  that  it  represents  In  the  legisla- 
tive process,  however,  friendly  feelings  are 
not  enough.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  may  still  decide  to  fupport 
the  bill 

HIGHER     EDUCATION      TILL     HAS     FIRST     PRIORITY 

Tomorrow  morning  I  expect  to  be  back  in 
Washington  taking  part  in  a  House-Senate 
conference  to  resolve  differences  on  the  edu- 
cation bill  which,  in  my  view,  must  have 
No.  1  priority  amoni;  all  the  education  bills 
bpfore  this  Congress— the  higher  education 
bill  sponsored  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Congress  woman  EliIth  Green,  of  Oreeon. 

We  must  pass  Mrs.  Greens  bill  if  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  going  to  be  able 
to  provide  adequate  academic  facilities  for 
the  rapidly  expanding  college  enrollmei^ts 
of  the  next  decade. 

The  technical  education  bill  however,  is 
directed  not  toward  meeting  expanding  en- 
rollments but  rather  toward  the  limited  ob- 
jective of  increasing  the  supply  of  a  high'.y 
specialized  type  of  manpower  essential  to  our 
national  defense  and  economic  growth. 

So  we  need  both  bills  and  we  should  pass 
them  both  during  this  session  of  Congress 

If  we  fall  to  pass  the  technical  education 
bill  this  year.  I  fear  we  may  run  aground  on 
many  reefs  In  anotlier  session  of  Concress — - 
reefs  such  as  the  kind  of  controversy  which 
wrecked  tlie  general  aid  to  education  bill,  the 
problems  of  revising  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  or  even  a  possible  loss  of  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  technical  education 
bill. 

You  in  the  American  Society  for  Engi- 
neering Education  have  a  great  responsibility 
for  determining  the  way  technical  education 
will  develop  in  our  country — whether  it  will 
be  within  the  framework  of  higher  education 
or   not. 

We  stand  at  a  crucial  point  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  technical  education  m  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  likely  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  Federal  policy  on  both 
the  nature  and  administration  of  technical 
education  programs  will  be  determined. 

What  can  you,  as  engineerinK  educators, 
do  to  help  decide  this  question'' 

You  can  help  by  letting  your  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  know  not  only  of  your 
support  of  the  Technical  Education  Act  of 
1962  but,  equally  important,  why  you  think 
it  essential.  Technical  education  occupies 
a  twilight  zone  in  American  education  and 
you  can  help  educate  your  Congressman 
about   It. 

Tell  him,  first,  that  the  accelerated  pace 
of  our  national  space  effort  will  demand  a 
rapidly  increasing  supply  of  engineers  sci- 
entists, and  supporting  teclmicians 

Draw  once  more  to  his  attention  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  places  heavy  emphasis 
on  producing  scientists  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians at  all  levels.  Make  clear  the  impli- 
cations of  this  emphasis  for  our  national 
security. 

Let  your  Congrei-sman  know  how  automa- 
tion and  technological  change  have  caused 
labor  requirement?:  to  shift  away  from  low- 
skilled  production  workers  to  persons  with 
more  scientific  and  technical  training 

And,  most  important,  explain  to  him  how 
the  semiprofessional  technician  trained  at 
the  college  level  performs  a  key  role  on  the 
engin- cnng-scicntific  team. 
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America  needs  enough  men  and  women 
with  the  kind  of  education  required  for  our 
national  security  and  economic  growth.  If 
you.  the  leaders  of  the  engineering  commu- 
nity In  the  United  States,  will  do  your  part 
to  achieve  this  goal,  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  share   your  concern  will  do  ours. 


Homeowners'  Loan   Corporation  Landed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1962 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  of  those  who,  during 
the  73d  Congress,  voted  for  and  sup- 
ported Public  Law  43,  which  established 
the  Homeowners'  Loan  Corporation. 

The  HOLC  is  one  of  the  great  all- 
time  successes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Commencing  its  operation  at  the 
trough  of  the  depression  in  1933,  it  di- 
rectly saved  the  homes  of  over  1  million 
Americans:  indirectly,  it  saved  another 
2 '2  million  homes.  It  returned  a  profit 
of  over  $14  millior  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

HOLC  not  only  helped  the  homeown- 
ing  public,  it  also  helped  save  our  fi- 
nancial system  from  disaster.  It  pre- 
vented the  collapse  of  our  building  and 
loan  associations,  it  prevented  gigantic 
losses  on  the  part  of  private  money 
lenders,  including  commercial  banks, 
and  it  strengthened  and  enlarged  the 
entire  American  structure  of  real  estate 
mortgages.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  it  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  one  of  his  fire- 
side chats,  went  before  the  E>eople  and 
told  them  that  any  family  which  was 
in  distress  because  of  a  mortgage  on 
their  home  should  write  or  wire  him. 
personally,  and  that  he  would  see  that 
they  were  given  every  possible  consid- 
eration. To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the 
only  time  in  history  in  which  the  head 
of  a  nation  has  gone  to  the  populace  as 
a  whole  and  stated  that  any  citizen  with 
a  problem  should  come  to  him  and  that 
he  would  personally  see  that  his  prob- 
lem received  attention. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  reunion  in  Wash- 
ington of  former  officers  and  employees 
of  the  HOLC,  referred  to  it  as  "a  refu- 
tation of  the  notion  that  all  Government 
intervention  is  bad": 

Worthy  Reunion 

An  unusual  reunion  In  Washington  over 
the  past  weekend  recalled  a  real  success  story 
In  the  up-and-down  history  of  Federal  help 
to  American  Institutions  and  Individuals.  It 
was  a  reunion  of  former  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Homeowner's  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, a  New  E>eal  "alphabet  agency"  that 
opened  for  business  in  mid- 1933  and  closed 
Its  books  in  early  1952.  Perhaps  to  the  dis- 
may of  Its  early  critics,  but  not  surprising 
to  those  who  had  directed  the  agency  so 
efficiently  and  to  many  of  those  who  ex- 
changed reminiscences  here,  the  books  when 


closed  showed  a  profit  of  more  than  $14  mil- 
lion— duly  turned  In  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  were,  however,  even  greater  profits. 
The  HOLC  was  set  up  In  the  depths  of  a 
great  depression.  Homeowners,  unable  to 
meet  mortgage  obligations,  were  losing  their 
homes  by  the  thousands  each  month.  But 
in  the  damaging  spiral  of  mass  foreclosure 
actions,  real  estate  values  were  being  forced 
down  to  the  point  where  the  leading  institu- 
tions themselves  were  being  driven  close  to 
insolvency  as  they  tried  to  protect  their  com- 
mitments by  taking  over  the  properties.  The 
HOLC  reversed  this  drift  toward  disaster  by 
refinancing  more  than  a  million  distress  loans 
in  a  3-year  period,  assuring  the  lenders  of 
a  full  return  of  their  capital  and  giving  the 
borrowers  terms  on  which  most  could — and 
did — save  their  homes. 

It  was  a  good  chapter  on  Government  In 
business — a  refutation  of  the  notion  that  all 
such  Intervention  necessarily  is  bad.  If 
there  was  a  pleased-with-them.'^elves  at- 
mosphere about  the  weekend  reunion,  there 
was  Justification  for  it;  the  HOLC  was  a  good 
deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  20  years  of 
Democratic  administrations,  under 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  in- 
cessant clamor  was  heard  from  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle  concerning  the 
imperative  necessity  of  repealing  all 
New  Deal  legislation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  8  years  of  Republi- 
can administration,  under  President 
Eisenhower,  that  this  was  the  only  piece 
of  New  Deal  legislation  repealed.  Of 
course,  the  purposes  for  which  the  HOLC 
had  been  created  were  past  at  the  time 
of  its  repeal,  and  enough  time  had  en- 
sued so  that  the  vast  majority  of  mort- 
gages had  been  paid  in  full — or  sub- 
stantially so.  It  is  ironic  that  the  one 
New  Deal  measure  that  the  Republicans 
actually  vetoed,  after  the  innumerable 
volleys  of  thunderous  orator^'  concerning 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  they 
would  save  by  eliminating  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's agencies,  that  the  sole  and  solitary 
victim  should  have  been  a  measure  which 
had  returnd  a  profit  of  over  $14  million 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  conference  report  repealina;  the 
Homeowners'  Loan  Corporation  Act  was 
agreed  to  on  June  30,  1953.  At  that  time 
I  said: 

This  bill  in  addition  to  extending  some 
of  the  fine  provisions  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Act  repeals  the  Homeowners' 
Loan  Corporation  Act.  That  act  is  referred 
to  as  a  New  Deal  law.  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first  New  Deal  laws,  and  it  is  true  that  it  is 
being  repealed;  but  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  its  repeal.  It  has  served  Its  purpose  well. 
More  than  3.500,000  homes  were  saved  by  the 
Homeowners'  Loan  Corporation.  The  banks, 
the  Insurance  companies,  the  investment 
loans  all  over  the  country  had  their  port- 
folios filled  with  not  only  slow  paper  but 
also  paper  that  was  considered  bad.  The 
owners  of  the  homes  were  delinquent  not 
only  for  months  but  for  years;  they  could 
not  meet  their  annual  or  monthly  install- 
ments. Notwithstanding  that  this  paper  was 
considered  to  be  the  woist  type  of  paper  at 
the  time  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Corporation 
Act  was  passed,  Government  money  was  made 
available  to  ball  the  vendors'  lien  notes 
against  these  homes;  and  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  a  good  thing  that  this  Con- 
gress did  through  the  Homeowners'  Loan 
Corporation  Act,  It  did  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  America  one  penny,  not  one  penny. 
Not   only   did   the   Homeowners'   Loan   Cor- 


poration pay  back  every  penny  that  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  US.  Government  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Corporation 
also  paid  all  their  expenses,  including  the 
salaries  and  other  types  of  expenses.  The 
Government  was  not  out  one  penny.  Not 
only  that  but  the  Homeowners*  Loan  Cor- 
poration put  back  at  one  time  over  $1  million 
of  net  profits  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury;  that 
was  an  example  of  how  the  Government 
can  come  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of  deserving 
I)eople  In  the  United  States,  and  that  was 
done. 

NO  NEW   DEAL  LAWS  BEING  REPEALED 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  repealing  New 
Deal  laws.  There  are  23  New  Deal  laws  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  counted  up  the 
list,  at  one  time,  of  laws  which  were  con- 
sidered New  Deal  laws,  and  have  not  heard 
one  single  Member  of  this  body  or  the  other 
body  advocating  the  repeal  of  one  single  New 
Deal  law  except  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration Act  which  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause It  ha^  served  Its  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion and  Its  impact  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  our  entire  economy. 
under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  "A  Brief  Legisla- 
tive History  cf  the  Homeowners'  Loan 
Act,"  prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Erin 
M.  Woodall.  analyst  in  housing  and  com- 
■  munity  facilities  for  the  Economics  Di- 
vision of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

A  Briff  Legisl.\tive  History  of  the  Home- 
owners Loan  Act 

Widespread  and  serious  unemployment 
and  substantial  reductions  in  Income  along 
with  other  adverse  economic  conditions 
cp.used  by  the  severe  economic  depression  of 
the  thirties  in  the  United  States  reduced  the 
ability  of  individual  borrowers  to  meet  mort- 
gage payments.  These  conditions  soon  led 
to  t.ix  delinquency,  mortgage  Interest  de- 
faults, and  ultlm.atcly  to  a  wave  of  fore- 
closures. By  March  1933,  millions  of  people 
faced  the  loss  of  their  homes,  lenders  faced 
heavy  investment  los.ses,  depressed  communi- 
ties were  unable  to  collect  property  taxes,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  mortgage  market  forced 
the  construction  industry  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. Demands  for  direct  Government  action 
to  remedy  this  situation  were  made  by  indi- 
viduals, bankers,  businessmen,  and  other  in- 
terests. 

On  April  13.  1933,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  urging  the  psissage  of 
legislation  that  would  protect  the  small 
homeowner  from  foreclosure  and  relieve  him 
of  part  of  his  debt  burden.  This  legislation 
was  to  declare  tliat  it  was  a  national  policy 
to  protect  homeownershlp.  Following  this 
message,  administration  bills  to  accomplish 
these  aims  were  introduced  In  both  Houses 
cf  Congre.ss.  Senate  hearings  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  were  opened  on 
April  20  to  consider  the  Senate  version  of  the 
administration  proposals.  S.  1317,  but  these 
hearings  were  terminated  after  2  days  to 
speed  action  on  the  flcKir  of  Congress.  The 
House  began  debate  on  the  administration 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Henry  B. 
Stegall.  H  R  5210.  a  week  later.  After  2  days 
of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  bill 
was  pas.sed  on  April  28,  1933,  with  a  rollcall 
vote  of  383  to  4.  Senate  consideration  of 
H.R  5240  was  delayed  until  June  5.  The  bill 
already  amended  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  passed  with  amend- 
ments from  the  floor  that  same  day  wlthotU 
a  rollcall  vote.  The  dlfTerences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  version  were  then  Ironed 
out  In  conference  and  the  bill  passed  both 
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Houses  without  debate  The  measure  was 
signed  Into  law  on  June  13.  1933  (Public 
L;iW  43,  73d  Cong.,  1st  se^s.) . 

In  general,  the  congrjsslonal  act  followed 
the  outlines  of  the  original  administration 
proposals.  Amendments  advanced  during 
debate  In  the  House  Included:  guaranteeing 
the  principle  of  HOLC  bonds,  extension  of 
the  coverage  of  the  act  to  four-family  houses 
and  to  buildings  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, a  lower  interest  rate,  direct  cash  loans, 
and  removal  of  the  tax  exemption  from  HOLC 
bonds  The  main  change  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion was  the  addition  of  a  provision  for  cash 
loans  at  6  percent  Interest  on  up  Uj  50  per- 
cent of  the  present  value  of  the  property  in 
situations  where  the  lender  would  not  ac- 
cept HOLC  bonds.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  also  added  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  central  office  Ui  make 
unlfiirm  rules  fur  the  apjiralsal  of  property 
by  the  HOLC 

The  ptirpose  of  the  act  was  stated  as  "To 
provide  emergency  relief  with  respect  to 
home  mortgage  Indebtedness,  to  refinance 
home  mortgages,  Uj  extend  relief  to  the  own- 
ers of  homes  occupied  by  them  and  who 
are  unable  to  amortize  their  debt  elsewhere, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 
to  Increase  the  market  for  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  fur  other  purposes.  " 

MaJ(ir   provisions  of   this  act   include: 

(  1  I  Creation  of  the  Homeowners'  Loan 
Corporation  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  with  a  maximum  capital  of  $200  mil- 
lion. These  assets  wuuld  be  provided  by  the 
Tre;i.sury  which  in  turn  would  secure  the 
funds  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  members  Cf^mstitutcd  the  Directors  of 
the  HOLC. 

(2)  The  HOLC  was  authorized  to  Issue 
not  more  than  $2  billion  of  Its  own  tiix- 
txempt  bonds  for  ciish  sale  or  In  exchange 
for  home  mortgages  This  amount  was  later 
increased  to  $4  75  billion.  The  bonds  would 
c.irry  maturities  of  no  more  than  18  ye.irs 
and  pruvide  4  percent  Intere.'it 

(3)  The  HOLC  Was  empowered  to  exchange 
Its  bonds  for  mortgages  and  other  obliga- 
tions and  liens  on  homes  or  hoinesteids 
between  June  1933  and  June  1936  with  the 
provisions  that:  (1)  No  loans  could  be  made 
for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  HOLC  prop- 
erty appraisal  or  for  more  than  $14,000;  (2» 
the  property  was  a  onc-to-four  family  dwell- 
ing; and  (3)  that  the  total  value  of  the 
prupcrty  did  not  exceed  $20,000  Ca.'h  could 
be  advanced  to  pay  fur  taxes,  nece.'-sary  main- 
tenance, and  repairs,  and  for  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  loans  up  to  $50  over  the  face 
value  of  bonds  transferred 

(4)  The  mortgages  acquired  by  HOLC  were 
to   be   first    Hens  on   the   property   and    were 


to  b«  amortized  over  periods  not  In  excess 

of  15  years  at  5  percent  interest.  Loans  with 
no  amortization  during  the  first  3  years  also 
were  permitted. 

( 5  1  Cash  loans  for  payment  of  taxes  could 
be  made  on  the  same  general  terms  on  other- 
wise unencumbered  property  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  appraisal.  The  HOLC  was  also 
authorized  to  make  cash  loans  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  appraisal  at  6  percent  Interest 
in  cases  where  creditors  would  not  accept 
HOLC  bonds. 

During  the  3-year  period.  June  13.  1933- 
June  12.  1936.  the  HOLC  refinanced  dis- 
tressed real  estate  obligations  and  other 
Hens  of  1  017.821  homeowners  with  HOLC 
bonds  and  cash  and  acquired  mortgage  loan 
accounts  amounting  to  $3,093,451,321.  Alter 
1936.  the  major  objective  of  the  HOLC  was 
the  protection  of  its  mortgage  investmems 
and  liquidation  of  its  bonded  Indebtedness 
and  capital  stock  liabilities.  Pursuant  to 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1952.  $75,000  of  the  surplus  funds  of  HOLC 
were  made  available  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  carry  out  final  liquidation  of  the 
corporation  The  HOLC  was  dissolved  by 
f>rtier  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  on  February  3.  1954.  pursuant 
to  legislation  approved  June  30.  1953  (67 
Stat    121:  12  use.  1463  note). 


United  States  had  a  national  lottery,  it 
would  easily  and  painlessly  produce  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  income 
which  could  bring  relief  to  our  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers. 


Cablegram  From  Office  of  the  President 
of  the  Philippines 


The  National  Lottery  of  Honduras 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF     NEW     YCRK 

IN   THE  HOr.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wuuld  hke 
to  tell  the  Members  of  Con.aress  about 
tlie  national  lottery  of  Honduras.  This 
small  and  poor  nation,  like  all  of  our 
other  South  American  neiehbors.  realizes 
con.sidcrabIc  benefits  from  its  national 
lottery. 

In  1961,  tlip  ero.'=s  receipts  of  a  national 
lottery  came  to  over  S15  million.  The 
net  Income  in  that  year  amounted  to 
about  $2  million.  The  profits  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  Council  for  Infant 
Charity  which  arc  .^pent  for  public  health 
and  hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  lottery  of 
Honduras    is    very    productive.     If    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  21.  1962 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  received  a  cablegram  from  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  which  I  think  is  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues. 

The  cablegram  said: 

President  Macapa:::al  deeply  appreciates 
your  letter  May  11  and  wishes  to  thank  you 
for  efforts  which  you  and  other  friends  there 
are  exerting  to  win  approval  Philippine  war 
claims  bill  before  adjournment  Congress  this 
year  He  also  wishes  Inform  you  that  while 
our  people  may  have  been  disappointed  by 
the  disapproval  of  said  bill,  our  hearts  have 
been  warmed  and  encouraged  by  countless 
messages  of  support  to  our  cause  received 
from  American  public  officials  and  private 
cUi/^ens 

Thanks  and  best  wishes. 

Secretary  Mrxrr 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  soon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  amended  Philip- 
pine war  claims  bill  so  that  we  can 
demonstrate  that  our  friendship  is  based 
upon  something  more  solid  than  mere 
words. 

There  are  times  when  I  wonder  why 
we  have  any  friends  left  in  the  world  as 
it  seems  to  be  much  more  profitable  to 
have  been  a  former  enemy. 

This  debt  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  repaid  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
as  much  as  we  do  the  Philippines,  to  live 
by  our  own  rules  and  honor  of  our  own 
obligations. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fhii)\v,  .Ii  m  22.  l<»r)2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert  i. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker : 

June  22,  1962. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
Ai-BERT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  temjKire  today. 
John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  Houf'e  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

nie  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bei-nard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

An  Old  Testament  beatitude — Psalm 
41:  1:  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time 
of  trouble. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  the 
manifold  manifestations  of  Thy  great- 
ness and  goodness  compel  our  minds 
to  wonder  and  constrain  our  hearts  to 
worship. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  often  feel 
greatly  concerned  about  living  a  life 
that  has  length  of  years  but  seems  to 
take  far  less  interest  in  a  good  and  useful 
life,  one  that  daily  seeks  to  grow  in  favor 
with  God  and  man. 


In.^pire  us  with  a  greater  passion  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  all  mankind 
and  may  we  be  glad  and  grateful  that 
there  are  so  many  blessings  which  we 
are  able  and  privileged  to  share  with 
others  to  help  them  carry  on  with 
courage  and  hope. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the   Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,   announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  concxirrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 

titles: 

H.R.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  m  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  473.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98b(e)).  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  materials  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  BE- 
GINNING JULY  1 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  any  time  next  week  to  call  up  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  a  joint 
resolution  which  will  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  funds  to  proceed  from  July 
1  on,  but  it  will  not  be  for  an  extremely 
long  period;  probably  30  days,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  have,  of  course, 
not  considered  that  feature  of  it.  It  will 
be  the  stereotyped  resolution  which  we 
have  regularly  introduced  for  years  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemiin  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  There  have  been 
some  reports  current  that  a  continuing 
resolution  even  running  over  into  the 
next  calendar  year  might  be  presented. 
Certainly  I  would  not  favor  any  such  ar- 
rangement as  that  and  could  not  sup- 
port it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  this  unani- 
mous-consent request.  But  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  sug- 
gested ought  to  be  considered  here,  that 
we  follow  the  precedents  that  heretofore 
have  been  carried  on  limiting  these  ex- 
tensions to  30  days  at  a  time,  in  the  hope 
that  appropriation  bills  can  be  brought 


before  the  Congress  and  acted  upon  as 
they  should  be. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  joint  resolution. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    TERRITORIAL 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FACTS  ON  FARM  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  llie  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  very  interested  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  farm  programs  for  many 
years  as  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  show.  One  of  the  questions  that 
the  Congress  has  not  come  to  grips  with. 


pertaining  to  the  farm  program  in  my 
opinion  is  this  simple  question.  How 
many  farmers  receive  annually  not  only 
a  cotton  loan,  for  example,  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  are 
in  the  same  year  receiving  loans  on  sev- 
eral crops?  I  have  been  undertaking  to 
obtain  some  information  along  this  line 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get.  It  seems 
this  is  the  type  of  information  that  is 
not  ea.sy  to  obtain. 

From  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  Howard 
County,  I  have  a  letter  I  received  this 
morning  that  .says — and  there  are  not  so 
many  farmers  in  that  county: 

Farmers  participating  In  2  of  these  pro- 
grams. 30. 

Farmers  p.irtlclp.'^tlng  in  3  of  these  pro- 
grams, 10. 

Farmers  iJarticipalliig  In  four  of  these 
programs,  six. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  say  again  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  who  want  to  have  a 
sound  farm  program  should  find  out  how 
many  farmers  are  getting  as  many  as 
four  or  five  Commodity  Credit  loans  on 
as  many  as  four  different  crops  annually. 

I  include  the  Howard  County  letter 
and  other  letler.s; 

Big  Spring,  Howard  County.  Tex., 

June  19.  1962. 

Hon    Ll.NDLEY  BeCkwortw, 

Cor.gress  of  the  United  States, 
Hoii.li'  of  Repretcntativet, 
M-'a.v/i  ington.  D.C. 

Df.ar  Sir  We  believe  the  following  tabula- 
tloij  will  answer  your  letter  of  June  4,  1962: 
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Cotton:  Howard  County  has  800  cotton 
farms.  Approximately  all  farmers  used  cot- 
ton loan  programs  during  the  4  years  but 
information  on  total  loaned  Is  not  filed  in 
this  oflQce. 

There  was  no  participation  In  other  pro- 
grams. 

Farmers  participating  in  programs  of  two 
of  these  crops:  Approximately  30. 

Farmers  participating  In  programs  of  three 
of  these  crops;    Approximately   10. 


Farmers  participating  in  programs  of  four 
of  These  cmp':    Appro.vimate^y  six. 
Yours  truly, 

John  G  Hammack.  Jr., 

Office  Manager. 

Washington  Covnty.  Blair.  Nebh., 

^t^rie  20,1962. 

Mr.  LiNDLEY  BECKWORTH, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  .Sir:  Listed  below  Is  the  Information 
requested  in  your  letter  of  June  4.  1962: 
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Yours  trulv. 


Roland  P.  Smith, 

Office  Manager, 
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Chase  County, 
Cottonwood  Falls.  Kans. 

June   20,   1962. 
UQMSUT   Bkc  KW.  rth. 
House  Of   Rcprcscntatnes, 
Wiishington.  DC. 

Dear  Congre.ssman  Beckworth  In  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  of  June  4.  about  the  grain 
crop  loans  for  the  past  4  years,  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  the  Kansas  State  ASCS 
office  has  furnished  the  Information  which 
you  requested  to  the  Department  nl  .'Vgn- 
cullure  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  Information  may  be  obtained  by  you 
through  the  Department  In  Washington, 
DC 

Very  truly  yours. 

Cecil  R.  Wilson. 

Office  Manager. 


Lakin    Kk'.rnt  Coi-.sTY.  Kans., 

June  20.  1962. 
Hun    LiNDLFY   Ere  kworth. 
House  of  Rrprcsrntatives, 
Wa^liington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  It  i.s  our  understanding  that  the 
Infiirmatlon  requested  in  your  letter  dated 
June  4.  regardlnk:  grain  crop  loans  in  the 
I.i.'-t  4  years,  haa  been  furnl.shed  by  the 
Kaiusas  ASCS  State  office  to  the  Department 
ir.  Wiushlngton.  DC. 
Yours  truly. 

E    R.  Vincent. 

Office  Manager. 

June  4.  1962. 

Dkar  DiREfTon  For  the  years  1958.  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  I  desire  tlie  following  In- 
formation for  yntir  ci'Utity: 

How  many  barley  pr"<iucers  participated 
In  the  Comnnxlity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program:'  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year?     None. 

How  many  corn  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year?     None. 

How  many  grain  sorghimi  jir.iducers  par- 
ticipated In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program''  What  was  the  total 
loaned  in  your  county  in  each  yeiu-'    None. 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year?    None. 

How  many  rye  producers  p.irtlcipated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county    In    each   year?      None. 

How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  cotmty   m   each   year'     None 

How  many  whoa:  producers  particlj^ated 
m  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program''  What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  county  In  each  year?    None 

How  many  peanut  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  Uotal  loaned  in  your 
rotmty  In  each  year''     None. 

How  many  rice  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year':'     Not  applicable. 

How  many  cotton  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram':' What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county    In    each    year'' 

How  many  farmers  participated  in  the 
programs  of  two  of  these  crops''  How  many 
farmers  participated  In  the  programs  of 
three  of  these  crops''  How  many  farmers 
participated  in  the  programs  of  four  of 
these  crops? 

For   this   information    I   shall   be    grateful 
Regards, 

Lindley  Beckworth. 
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Dear  Sir:  There  has  been  no  participation 
In  the  feed  grain  protrram  as  the  local  mar- 
ket for  the  years  1958  through  1961  was  above 
the  loan  value  of  each  commodity. 

We  have  appr^jxlmateiy  1.500  upland  cot- 
tw;i  producers  and  850  extra-long-staple  pro- 
ducers that  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  program 
However,  this  program  Is  handled  through 
the  lending  agencies,  cotton  brokers  and  cot- 
ton buyers.  These  agencies  have  customers 
west  of  the  Pecos  in  Texas,  all  of  New  Mexico 
and  some  In  Arizona  and  California  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  niunber  of  farm- 
ers who  participated  or  the  amouiit  loaned 
In  El  Paso  County  for  each  year.  The  agen- 
cies state  that  approximately  90  to  95  percent 
of  these  loans  are  repaid  by  the  producers 
Including  storage.  Interest,  insurance,  com- 
pression and  freight.  In  this  area  for  each  of 
the  years  1958  through  1961. 

It  might  be  i>os£ible  for  yovi  t  >  get  this 
information  by  counties  tlirotigh  the  cotton 
division  of  the  ASCS  commodity  office,  USDA. 
Wlrth  Building.  120  Marals  Street.  New- 
Orleans,  La. 

A   W.  Jewell. 
Office  Manager.  El  Paso  County  ASCS, 
El  Paso.  Tex. 


PRESIDENTL-^L  SOUR  GRAPES 

Mr,  DEROUNIAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.^  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  anfl  to  rcvi.^c  and  extend  my 
remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  tiie  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tiierc  wa.';  no  ob.icction. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
da.v  we  are  witnessing'  an  embarrassing 
and  di.stre.s.Mn"  performance  from  the 
man  we  elected  Pie.sident  m  1960  by  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  votes  cast.  After 
due  proce.ss.  considerable  debate,  and 
ample  opportunity  for  amendment,  the 
Hou.se  has  rejected  as  improvident  and 
unworkable,  the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm 
bill.  In  .spite  of  the  strcng-arm  tactics 
u.scci  by  tile  Pri  ,-idrr.t  and  lus  cohorts  to 
tr\'  and  ram  this  bill  through  tiie  House. 
48  Members  of  the  President's  own 
party — 16  from  the  North  and  32  from 
the  South — voted  aeainst  it. 

Despite  what  seems  to  be  obvious  to 
e\eryone  else,  the  President  apparently 
did  not  L'.et  the  message:  This  bill  was  a 
bad  bill.  The  majority  of  the  House 
Members  believed  it  was  not  worthy  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  And  we  re- 
sented the  President's  tactics  in  trying 
to  force  it  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  President 
should  stop  trying  to  blame  the  Repub- 
licans for  his  defeat,  a  disproved  coali- 
tion, or  anything  else — stop  acting  like  a 
spoiled  child,  in  other  words — and  take 
his  licking  like  a  man. 

If  the  President  will  now  try  to  come  up 
with  a  farm  bill  that  would  preserve  in- 
stead of  destroy  the  freedom  to  farm,  it 
might  well  better  serve  the  Nation  than 
the  unseemly  display  of  petulance  and 
childish  anger  we  have  seen. 


HYPOCRISY  THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL 
SINS 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objccaon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
before  me  the  Legislative  Newsletter  of 
May  28  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  That  organr/ation  lias  rated  me 
consistently  at  zero  on  my  voting  record, 
and  of  that  I  am  very  proud  I  have  al- 
ways been  taught  that  hypocrisy  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sins.  The  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  have  reached  the 
greatest  height  of  hypocrisy  in  tiieir 
communication.  I  will  now  read  the 
article  in  the  ADA  newsletter,  but  I  must 
revise  to  confonn  to  the  rules: 

The  communications  satellite  issue  is  fast 
ripening  in  the  other  body  and  mid-June  is 
the  best  guess  for  prob.-ible  floor  action.  A 
Member  of  the  other  body  has  now  firmly 
committed  himself  to  filibuster:  he  will  be 
joined  by  others.  This  issue  can  be  won: 
but  it  can  be  won  only  if  the  Member  gets 
enough  coflllbusterers  to  stop  the  .\  T  &  T. 
bill  by  sheer  power  of  talk,  and  this  needs 
one  thing  and  one  thing  only:  bodies  It 
Is  not  enough  for  anyone  to  say  ( as  many  of 
them  have  i  that  they  will  vote  against  the 
bill  on  the  final  vote,  for  If  it  comes  to  a 
vote  It  is  absolutely  lost.  Every  liberal  must 
talk  and  ta:k  his  heart  out  if  this  battle  is 
t(.'  be  won. 

I  have  had  to  revise  some  words  to 
conform  to  the  rules,  but  the  message  is 
identical.  This  is  the  same  ADA  that 
supposedly  has  fought  filibusters  for 
years,  thai  only  last  year  supported  the 
stacking  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
\G  liberalize  it. 


VOTES  ON  THE  FARM  BILI. 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I?  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  heard  this  talk  about  why 
the  farm  bill  was  defeated  and  why 
I}eople  voted  either  for  or  against  it. 

I  did  not  vote  auaiiist  the  President 
r.or  against  tiie  bill  I  voted  in  good 
conscience  because  I  tried  to  write  into 
the  legislation  some  i^rotection  for  the 
57.000  independently  owned  family-sized 
farms  of  Pennsylvania  tliat  would  be  cut 
off  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
simply  because  they  used  tiie  base  year 
1959-60.  If  we  had  moved  that  base 
year  up  to  1960-61  and  given  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  an  even  break  in  their 
economy  I  never  would  have  voted  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  program  advanced 
by  the  President.  I  did  not  get  my  arm 
twisted  nor  my  leg  broken,  even  though 
I  do  use  a  cane. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GO\'ERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS—PERMISSION TO  FILE 
A  REPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday  to  file  a  report  entitled 
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"Availability  of  Information  From  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies — Tele- 
phone Monitoring,  Second  Review." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  722  providing  for  the  filling 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Raolied  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  William  A.  M.  Burden,  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  for  the  statutory  term 
o!  six  years,  to  succred  .Arthur  H.  Compton, 
deceased 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  192.  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  an 
identical  resolution  to  the  one  just 
passed,  and  for  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objcciion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Re-^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  William  A.  M.  Burden,  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  for  the  statutory  term 
of  six  years,  to  succeed  Arthur  H.  Compton. 
deceased 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  722)  were 
laid  on  the  table. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  TRUST 

FUND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3266)  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  en- 
titled  "An    act    to   create   a   Library   of 


Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  flarch  3. 
1925.  as  amended  <2  U.S.C.  158',  relat- 
ing to  deposits  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  of  gifts  and  bequests 
to  the  Library  of  Congre.'=s  and  to  raise 
the  statutory  limitation  provided  for  in 
that  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  bill  call  for 
a  new  board  or  commission? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  is  not. 
It  is  merely  an  amendment  to  that  act. 
This.  I  might  say,  is  a  Senate  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  unanimously.  All  it 
does  is  to  remove  the  limitation  in  the 
present  law  fixing  the  maximum  deposit 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
on  bequests  at  S5  million.  This  would 
increase  that  limitation  to  $10  million 
to  permit  them  to  accept  uift-s  and  be- 
quests, which  would  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  adds  no  new  per- 
sonnel in  Government  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  pay  increases:   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  No  new 
personnel,  no  new  cost. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseJitative.-j  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.s,scmb/fd.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Library  of  Congress  Tru.st  Fund  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3,  1925, 
as  amended  2  U.S  C  158).  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$5,000,000"  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000,000". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  mctnn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OF  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS TO  FRIENDLY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  703.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  sh.ill  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12037)  to  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels 
to  friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  exten- 
sion of  cert.ain  naval  vessels  loans  now  in  ex- 
istence. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previotis  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  ] .  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  703 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12037.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  ves.sels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessels  loans  now  in  existence.  The  res- 
olution provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  12037  would  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  loans  made  under 
the  authority  tiranted  by  the  act  of  July 
11.  1952,  as  amended  August  29.  1957. 
of  two  submarines  to  th(  Government  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  bill  would  also 
authorize  the  loan  of  a  total  of  eight 
vessels  of  the  destroyer  and  .submarine 
category  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  to  certain 
friendly  foreign  countries.  The  loans  to 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  were 
for  a  period  of  5  years  and  will  expire 
early  in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Re.solution  703. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Elliott]  has  just  ex- 
plained, this  resolution  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H-R.  12037)  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence. 

This  bill  was  reported  unanimously, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Hou.se. 

This  legislation  is  approximately  the 
same  as  a  number  of  similar  bills  that 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
throughout  the  years.  Most  of  the  ves- 
;>els  that  will  be  loaned  are  of  the  type 
that  will  soon  be  obsolete,  and  arc  being 
replaced  in  our  own  Navy. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  I  have  no  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Ihc  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
TEXAS  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  Hou.se  Resolution  700  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows. 

Resolved.  That  ujwn  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
11244)  to  supplement  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  incorporating  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company  in  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and"  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Coirmerce.  the  bill  shall 
be  read  f  'r  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  concluilon  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amejidment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
w:th  such  amendment!  as  may  have  been 
adoj  ted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  excep;  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  THORNBERR-i'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, pending  which  [  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  :Tom  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rile  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11244.  It  is  an 
open  rule.  It  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  Texas  L  Pacific  Railway  Co.  was 
one  of  five  railroads  which  originally  ob- 
tained a  Federal  charter.  It  is  an  old 
charter,  and  the  read:ng  of  it  makes  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  that  railroad  can 
make  any  connection  v  ith  any  other  rail- 
road unless  it  runs  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction.  TJiis  simply  amends 
that  charter  to  give  the  railroad  the 
same  authority  enjoyed  by  other  rail- 
roads, subject,  of  coirse,  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  control.  The 
second  section  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
Texas  L  Pacific  Railway  to  increase  Its 
capital  stock  from  $75  million  to  $100 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  ;is  I  know,  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texaf. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  permit  a  merger  l)etween  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  and  any  other  railroad? 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  If  it  is  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Did  the  hearings  dis- 
close anything  about  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Tex  i5.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Texas.  As  the  author 
of  the  bill,  I  would  be  pleased  to  state 
that  the  purpose  of  th.js  legislation  was 
not  to  facilitate  a  merger,  as  the  hearings 
clearly  show  in  the  testimony  before  the 
committee,  and  I  cite  from  them.  In 
reply  to  that  direct  question,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
said  that  the  Texas  L  Pacific  has  no 
present  plans  to  acquire  other  railroads 
or  merge  with  other  railroads.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  lei?islation  is  to  put 
them  in  the  same  poslt.on  as  other  rail- 
roads in  the  United  Sta:es,  this  being  the 
only  railroad  operating  under  a  charter 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But,  will  this  make  it 
easier  for  merger  if  they  desire  to  merge? 
In  other  words,  will  this  expedite  a 
merger  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  doubt  that 
that  would  be  particulai  ly  helpful,  in  that 
81  percent  of  the  present  ownership  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  is  held  by  the  Missou- 
ri Pacific,  and  they  aire  ady  control  it.  I 
would  think  that  this  legislation  would, 
in   effect,   give   the  Texas  L  Pacific  a 


better  opportunity  to  preserve  its  iden- 
tity as  an  independent  or  semi-independ- 
ent railroad,  despite  the  present  major 
ownership  by  another  organization. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  there  is  nothing 
In  this  bill  that  would  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  any  merger  by  the  Texas  L 
Pacific  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  or  any 
other  railroad? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Not  specifi- 
cally. It  would  give  them  the  same 
opportunity  that  other  railroads  enjoy 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  iden- 
tity and  their  effort  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate corporate  entity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  make  it  easier 
or  to  permit  a  merger  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  detailed  answer  to  that 
would  be.  I  would  say  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  stated  clearly  that 
they  had  no  merger  plans  and  that  the 
sole  plan  was  to  enable  them  to  have 
the  same  opportunity  that  other  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  have  to  sur- 
vive. They  have  no  plans  to  merge,  but 
they  hope  they  can  maintain  their  sep- 
arate identity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr,  THORNBERRY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from   Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  respect  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patm.\n].  I  understand  this 
bill  would  simply  place  the  Texas  L 
Pacific  Railway  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  railroads,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
application  for  merger  it  would  still  be 
necessary  for  them  to  follow  the  same 
procedure  that  any  other  railroad  would 
have  to  follow  and  obtain  concurrence 
and  approval  of  the  ICC. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   BROWN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Thornberry],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  explained 
this  rule  very  ably.  This  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  legislative  committee  having  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  one  of  the  few  railroads  in  the 
country  that  was  chartered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe,  first  in  1871.  Since 
that  time,  in  almost  every  action  that 
railroad  has  taken  as  far  as  growth  is 
concerned  especially,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  amend  its  charter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  report 
rather  thoroughly  and  I  want  to  assure 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  that  neither  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  nor  Billie  Sol 
Estes  has  had  any  cormection  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  a^eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POSTPONING  SEC  REPORT  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  Hou.<=e  Resolution  702.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HR.  11670) 
to  postpone  by  three  montha  the  date  on  or 
before  which  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  Investigation  pur- 
suant to  section  l{)(d)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debue,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  tx)  be  equally  divided  and 
cont-'olled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreipn  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
Flderution  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume and.  following  that.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  702 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11670,  a  bill  to  postpone  by  3  months 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 19(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  11670  would  extend  the  comple- 
tion date  of  the  special  study  of  the  se- 
curities markets  which  the  Congress  had 
directed  be  made  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  from  January  3, 
1963.  until  April  3,  1963,  and  authorizes 
an  additional  $200,000  for  the  65  posi- 
tions of  the  special  study  to  operate  as  a 
unit  until  the  latter  date.  Approval  of 
this  proposal  would  increase  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  study  from 
$750,000  to  S950.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  702. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thornberry  J  has  explained 
this  rule  very  thoroughly  and  very  clear- 
ly. The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  brought  this  meas- 
ure before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
did  so  by  unanimous  vote.  It  explained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  extension 
of  time  for  the  completion  of  this  study 
by  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  of 
any  kind  to  the  rule,  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempxire.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  LOAN  OP  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS TO  FRIENDLY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12037)  to  au- 
thorize the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now 
in  existence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12037,  with  Mr. 
EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize the  extension  of  the  loan  of  two  sub- 
marines to  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  and  would  authorize  the 
loan  of  eight  other  ships,  submarines  and 
destroyers  to  other  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  whole  program  of  loans  of  ships  to 
friendly  foreign  nations  is  a  continuing 
one  and  one  with  a  definite  design. 

The  establishment  of  military  bases 
in  foreign  countries  is  first  and  above  all 
a  matter  of  self-interest  to  the  United 
States.  We  know  we  do  not  have  a  base 
on  the  island  of  Okinawa  just  to  protect 
Okinawans.  The  base  is  there  primarily 
to  protect  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

So  it  is  with  the  loaning  of  ships  to 
foreign  nations.  Each  of  these  ships  is 
lent  with  a  specific  purpose  in  mind. 
And  for  the  most  part,  this  purpose  is 
that  of  providing  a  capability  in  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  full 
committee,  a  witness  was  asked  whether 
if  these  ships  were  not  lent  to  the 
friendly  foreign  nations,  would  the 
United  States  have  to  post  its  own  ships 
and  its  own  crews  in  those  areas. 

The  witness  answered  in  this  fashion: 
He  said : 

There  would  have  to  be  ships  in  these 
Breas.  but — 

He  said — 
the  US.  Navy  would  simply  not  be  capable 
of  doing  the  Job  Itself. 

So,  to  repeat,  we  sire  serving  our  own 
military  self-interest  when  we  lend  these 
ships.  Any  benefit  of  a  defensive  na- 
ture which  accrues  to  the  particular  for- 


eign nations  Is  a  valuable  one,  but  it  is 
a  collateral  one. 

With  respect  to  the  expense  involved, 
and  this  bill  will  involve  something  in 
the  order  of  $30  million,  I  will  say  that  it 
would  cost  many  times  that  amount  for 
us  to  do  the  job  ourselves. 

As  has  been  true  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  previous  ship  loan  bills,  provision  is 
made  that  the  loans  be  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  5  years  and  arc  on  the 
very  definite  condition  that  the  loan  may 
be  terminat-ed  at  an  earlier  date  if  the 
defense  requirements  of  the  United 
States  require  this  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  also 
that  section  7  of  the  bill  requires  that 
any  loan  or  extension  of  a  loan  be  made 
only  after  the  Secretary-  of  Defen.se.  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  the  loan  or  ex- 
tension is  in  the  best  interest.s  of  the 
United  States.  Even  then  the  Secretary 
must  keep  the  Congress  advised  of  any 
loans  or  extensions  which  are  made 

The  extension  of  the  submarine  loan 
to  the  Netherlands  is  set  out  specirically 
in  the  bill  itself.  The  other  countne.s 
involved  are  Greece  and  Spain  in  the 
European  area  and  Chile.  Columbia. 
Peru,  and  Venezuela  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can area. 

All  of  these  countriPs  have  a  proven 
capability  to  man  and  operate  these 
ships  and  their  very  geographic  loca- 
tions indicate  how  important  it  is  to 
have  on-station  ships  of  the  subm.irine 
and  destroyer  types. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  ereat  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  these  loans  is  one 
which  is  received  by  our  own  country. 
There  musi  be  ships  in  the.se  areas  and 
since  most  of  the  countries  have  little  or 
no  capability  for  building  such  ships, 
they  must  come  from  somewhere  el.se. 
As  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  as  the 
nation  with  the  greatest  number  of  ships 
available,  we  are  the  logical  source  for 
them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAIi.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  specif- 
ics of   the  bill  have   been   well   covered 
already  and  I  will  not.  therefore,  repeat 
any  of  thi.s  information. 

I  will,  however,  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
which  bring  out  a  number  of  collateral 
matters  which  I  think  might  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  membership 
of  the  House.  For  example,  on  page 
5331  is  a  list  of  the  65  ships  winch  are 
currently  on  loan. 

You  will  note  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  the  recipients  of  ships 
under  this  bill  already  are  in  possession 
of  other  ships  previously  lent  to  them. 

For  example,  Chile,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visting  last  December,  which 
would  get  two  more  destroyers  under 
this  bill,  already  has  two  of  our  subma- 
rines and  two  of  our  destroyers.  I  might 
interpolate  at  this  point  that  they  have 
a  cruiser  which  they  have  obtained  from 
another  sovereign  nation. 


Colombia  would  get  one  destroyer  un- 
der this  bill  and  it  already  has  one 
destroyer  from  us;  Greece  would  get  two 
destroyers  under  this  bill  and  it  already 
has  two  submarines  and  four  destroy- 
ers: Peru  would  get  one  destroyer  and 
already  has  two  destroyers;  and  Spain 
would  pet  one  submarine  and  it  already 
has  one  submarine  and  five  destroyers. 
Another  matter  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest. I  think,  is  where  did  the  South 
American  countries  who  would  be  the 
recipients  of  ships  under  this  bill  stand 
at  the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este? 

I  am  happy  to  .say  that  Peru.  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia  have  been  with  us 
all  the  way  with  respect  to  Cuba  and 
were  with  us  at  the  meeting  at  Punta 
del  E.ste. 

In  the  case  of  Chile.  Chile  did  vote 
against  us  but  only  on  the  technical 
ground  that  it  felt  that  the  expulsion  of 
Cuba  was  outside  of  the  charter  of  the 
OAS.  After  the  vote,  however,  Chile 
supported  us  all  the  way  and  has  proved 
it.self  to  be  our  great  friend. 

In  fact.  I  vi.sitcd  with  the  Minister  of 
War  in  Chile  and  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  forces.  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  membership  they  will  con- 
tinue in  this  manner. 

Another  thing  which  I  think  would  be 
of  interest  to  Members  of  the  House  is 
how  the  determination  is  made  that 
these  ships  are  required  and  can  be  used 
by  the  foreif<n  countries. 

This  is  generally  the  procedure.  The 
nerd  for  the  .-^hips  is  developed  by  the 
country  team  involved.  They  then  get 
the  approval  of  the  unified  commanders 
and  the  repre.'^entativcs  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  State  Department 
in  the  military  assistance  plans  and  pro- 
grams t^roups.  The  plans  are  al.so  re- 
viewed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
all  of  the  Navy's  views  are  incorporated 
in  the  material  furnished  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

You  will  note  in  the  report  and  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Speaker  that  the  review  goes  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  country  can 
use  these  ships  in  proper  fashion:  that 
is  to  say.  whether  they  have  the  man- 
power available,  the  training  facilities, 
and  will  their  defense  budgets  permit 
them  to  operate  the  ships,  and  all  of  that 
sort  of  background. 

As  we  all  know,  and  as  has  been  said, 
this  bill  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  ship 
loan  bills.  They  represent  a  sound  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  our  own  national  self-inter- 
est and  are  effective  instruments  for 
maintaining  the  peace. 

I  urge,  as  did  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  support  of  the  House  for 
thLs  bill, 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  bill  a  question  or  two  concerning  it. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  said  that  we  are 
the  suppliers  of  ships  to  countries  that 
do  not  have  the  capability  for  building 
warships;  at  least  some  of  them  do  not 


have  that  capability.  But  after  all,  this 
is  costing  us  a  great  di?al  of  money.  This 
bill  provides  money  or  it  will  cost,  out  of 
some  fund,  approximately  $30  million. 
if  I  understand  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $30  million  of  which  $3  mil- 
lion w^ill  be  paid  by  Venezuela. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  get  $3  million 
from  Venezuela  for  reconditioning  the 
ships  it  obtains  on  loan? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  llorida.  Venezuela 
is  in  very  good  financial  condition  and 
can  pay  for  refurbishing  these  things 
and  getting  them  in  combat  condition. 
The  other  nations  would  look  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  through  the  forcicn  aid 
program  to  get  these  ships  and  have 
them  put  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  Is:  Will 
these  ships  be  reconditioned  in  American 
yards? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Yes;  that 
will  be  done  in  American  yards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  contained  in 
the  report  or  in  the  bill;  is  if 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  It  is 
backed  up  in  the  testimony  on  the  bill 
and  it  will  be  a  par',  of  the  record  that 
this  work  will  be  done  only  m  American 
yards. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  has  been  the  ex- 
perience with  refere  ice  to  other  loans  of 
warships?     Have  wc  recovered  any  ships 
that  we  have  loaned? 

Mr.  BENNETT  o!  Florida.  We  have 
recovered  one  ship  from  France,  the 
Belleau  Wood.  Thi ;  ship  was  not  in  very 
good  condition  whca  it  was  returned  to 
us.  It  is  the  only  ship  that  has  been 
returned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlat  is  the  question  I 
wanted  to  ask.  In  what  condition  are 
these  warships  when  they  come  back  to 
us? 

Mr.  BENNETT  o:'  Florida.  The  wear 
and  tear  on  these  ships,  of  course,  is 
considerable  and  if  a  ship  is  kept  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  it  naturally 
can  be  expected  that  it  will  not  be  in 
very  good  conditior.  when  it  is  returned. 
So.  only  one  of  the  65  ships  so  far  has 
been  returned.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  xe  had  any  difficulty 
anywhere  in  the  *-orld,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  more  to  our  advantage 
to  have  these  American  ships  ready  for 
immediate  use  by  ourselves  or  by  an  ally 
than  it  would  to  have  the  ships  in  moth- 
ball condition  where  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  put  the  ships  in  combat 
condition.  This  way  they  are  immedi- 
ately ready  when  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  the  Belleau 
Wood  came  back  to  us  in  poor  condition, 
it  would  not  be  rtady  for  service  in  an 
immediate  emergency;  would  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  That  is 
correct.  However  it  was  being  u.sefuUy 
employed  during  '.he  time  that  Prance 
had  it  and  had  \:e  been  u.sing  it  our- 
selves during  that  time  it  probably  would 
have  been  about  worn  out  within  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  GROSS,  ^r'rance  has  the  ship- 
building capability  to  build  and  recondi- 
tion warships. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  That  is 
one  reason  why  there  is  no  ship  for 
France  in  this  bill.    At  the  time  they  got 


that  particular  vessel,  they  did  not  have 
the  time  to  build  one^  quickly  enough. 
But  that  is  past  history  now  and  this 
bill  does  not  involve  giving  any  ship  to 
France. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Should  they  not  return 
these  ships  to  us  in  serviceable  condi- 
tion? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Well,  the 
recipient  countries  are  under  obligation 
to  return  them  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  loaned,  except  for  fair  wear 
and  tear.  The  wear  and  tear  on  a 
ship  the  age  of  the  Belleau  Wood,  al- 
mo.st  obsolescent,  at  that  time,  was  such 
that  it  was  not  a  very  useful  ship  when 
it  was  returned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  one  final 
question.  When  these  ships  are  loaned; 
is  it  necessary  that  we  then  go  out  and 
build  new  ships  to  replace  them? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  The  an- 
swer is  "No."  It  is  not  necessary  because 
of  this  program  to  launch  a  program  or 
increase  the  present  program  to  build 
new  ships.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brou!?ht  this  particular  question  up. 
The  Navy  has  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
modern  ships,  capable  of  fighting  in  the 
environment  of  a  modern  war.  There- 
fore we  have  to  have  a  continuing  ship- 
bui:ding  proG;ram  which.  I  must  very  re- 
f  i-rtfully  tell  you,  today  is  not  what  it 
^liould  be.  Wc  ousht  today  to  be  build- 
ing ships  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
V.  e  are. 

We  do  have  a  program  for  building 
some  ships,  but  it  is  a  relatively  small 
profiram.  It  should  be  enlarged.  When 
we  get  rid  of  the  farm  program  and 
other  programs  and  get  down  to  essen- 
tialities in  this  country,  possibly  we  can 
CO  ahead  with  part  of  this  needed  ship 
proi^ram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  this  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  being  used  as  an  excuse  to 
embark  upon  the  building  of  new  war- 
ships. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  On  the 
basis  of  the  hearings  this  year.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  there  is  no 
thought  that  the  removal  of  these  ships 
from  our  inventory  is  any  basis  for  the 
construction  of  new  Navy  ships.  As  I 
said,  we  are  not  doing  enough  now  in 
the  way  of  building  new  ships.  I  think 
the  program  should  be  stepped  up.  but 
the  removal  of  these  ships  has  no  bear- 
ing on  that  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  having  the 
gentleman's  information  on  the  record 
and  the  assurance  that  he  has  given 
the  House. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
read,  to  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  extend  the  loans  of  two  submarines  to 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  deems 
are  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  The  extensions  of  the  existing  loans 
authorized  under  this  Act  are  extensions  of 


the  loans  made  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Act  of  July  11.  1952  (66  Stat.  587(, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  29,  1957 
(71  Stat.  495). 

Sec.  3.  Extensions  of  existing  loans  shall 
be  for  a  p>eriod  of  not  to  exceed  five  years 
and  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  they 
may  be  terminated  at  an  earlier  date  if  ne- 
cersitated  by  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Sec.  4,  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
law.  the  President  may  under  conditions 
which  he  prescribes  lend  or  otherwise  make 
available  to  friendly  foreign  nations  from 
the  Reserve  Fleet,  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
destroyers,  r.nd  submarines  as  follows:  (1) 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Eu- 
ropean area  not  to  exceed  three  ships;  and 
(2  I  Latin  America  not  to  exceed  five  ships. 

Kec.  5  New  lo;  ns  executed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years. 
All  loans  shaU  be  made  on  the  condition  that 
they  may  be  terminated  at  an  earlier  date 
if  necessitated  by  the  defense  requirements 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  All  expenses  involved  in  the  activa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  outfitting,  Including 
repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  support  of 
v!  ssels  transferred  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
charged  to  funds  programed  for  the  recipient 
povernment  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  successor  legis- 
lation, or  to  funds  provided  by  the  recipient 
government. 

Sec.  7.  No  loan  may  be  made  or  extended 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, affr  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StafT.  determines  that  such  loan 
or  extension  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  keep  the  Cou?tcss  currently  advised  of 
all  loans  or  cxtonslons  made  under  author- 
itv  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8  The  President  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regul;^tions  as  he  deems  necessary 
',1  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
transfer  naval  vessels  under  this  Act  ter- 
minates on  December  31.  1964. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Evins.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  <H.R.  12037)  to  au- 
thorize the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existerxe,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 703,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WATER  CARRIER  THROUGH  ROUTES 
AND  JOINT  RATES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  701  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
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of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11643)  to  amend  sections  216(c)  and  305(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yieM  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  IMrs.  St. 
George  1.  and  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  701 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11643,  a  bill  to  amend  sections  216<c) 
and  305(bt  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  joint  rates.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  statehood  acts  relating  to  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  retained  jurisdiction 
over  water  transportation  between 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  other  States  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
taken  the  position  that,  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  authority,  carriers  subject 
to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  cannot 
enter  into  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
with  those  subject  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11643  is  merely 
to  clarify  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  that  the  users  of  motor-water  services 
between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other 
48  States  may  have  the  same  benefits  of 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  which  are 
enjoyed  by  users  of  motor-water  services 
among  the  other  48  States,  and  by  users 
of  rail-water  services  or  of  any  combina- 
tion of  service  with  air  services  among 
all  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  701. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H,R.  11643,  which  has  been  well  ex- 
plained by  my  colleague  from  Texas  I  Mr. 

THORNBERRY  1, 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  amply 
stated  in  a  paragraph  which  is  in  the 
report  that  I  shall  now  read: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple: It  Is  merely  to  clarify  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  that  the  users  of  motor- 
water  services  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and 
the  other  48  States  may  have  the  same  bene- 
fits of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  which 
are  enjoyed  by  users  of  motor-water  .services 
among  the  other  48  States,  and  by  users  of 
rail-water  services  or  of  any  combination  of 
service  with  air  services  among  all  cf  the 
50  States. 

In  other  words,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  let;- 
islation  is  made  neces.?ar>'  by  the  fact 


that  Alaska  is  now  one  of  the  50  States 
in  our  Union. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  this  rule, 
and  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
TEXAS  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11244^  to  supplement 
certain  provisions  of  Federal  law  in- 
corporating the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway 
Co,  in  order  to  give  certain  additional 
authority  to  such  company. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11244,  with 
Mr,  EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  fir.st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
House  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
This  bill  deals  exclusively  with  the 
rights  of  one  railroad,  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.,  which  is  the  only 
congressionally  chartered  railroad  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  under  its  orig- 
inal charter,  so  I  am  informed. 

Under  the  original  charter  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  it  was  given 
authority  to  merge  only  with  railroads 
going  in  the  same  general  direction. 
This  bill  would  authorize  them,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  merge  with  or  acquire 
other  railroads  should  they  have  the 
desire  to  do  so  and  meet  the  nece.ssary 
requirements.  Also  it  would  increase  the 
capital  stock  from  $75  million  to  $100 
million, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  'author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Brooks), 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  add  to  the  fine  discussion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  that 
the  bill  provides  for  an  increa.se  in  au- 
thorized capital  stock  from  $75  million  to 
$100  million,  the  last  change  having  been 
authorized  by  congressional  action  in 
1923,  The  company  has,  of  course,  in- 
creased in  size  since  then.  This  would 
give  them  the  flexibility  they  need  for 
their  corporate  structure.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  merger,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  so 
stated  to  me  that  the  company  has  no 
merger  plans  in  mind  at  all  at  this  time. 
They  merely  want  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  railroad  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  better  opportu- 


nity to  presei-ve  their  entity   as  a  cor- 
porate operating  railroad. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  there 
was  no  opposition  to  this  bill.  There 
may  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  those 
on  the  floor  as  to  why  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
ciflc  Railway  Co.  should  come  to  this 
Congress  for  an  amendment  to  its  char- 
ter. It  is  the  only  major  railway  in  the 
country  which  is  still  operating  under  a 
Federal  charter,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  this  legislation. 

May  I  say.  in  addition,  to  my  good 
fnend  from  Iowa,  no  money  is  involved 
in  this  and  no  cost  is  involved  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 
Mr.  GROSS,  I  want  to  thank  my 
economy-minded  friend  from  Illinois  for 
that  assurance, 

Mr,  SPRINGER,  We  did  hear  this 
rather  carefully,  and  I  think  all  of  the 
points  with  reference  to  the  legislation 
were  carefully  brought  out  before  the 
committee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  opposition  to  it  and  that 
the  merits  are  with  the  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Art 
entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to  aid  In  the 
construction  of  it.s  road,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  3.  1871  (16  Stat. 
573 » ,  as  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  May  2, 
1872  (17  Stat  59  I  ,  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873 
I  17  Stat.  598 ».  the  Act  of  June  22,  1874  (18 
Stat.  197),  and  the  Act  of  February  9.  1923 
(42  Stat.  1223  1,  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  shall  have  the  right  and  authority 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate- 
Commerce  Act  and  any  Acts  supplemental 
thereUT,  to  acquire  securities  or  stock  oi.  or 
property  from,  any  other  carrier. 

Sec.  2  The  capital  stock  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  heretofore  fixed  by 
its  board  of  directors  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  February  9,  1923.  at 
$75,000,000  may  be  increased  at  any  time  In 
such  amotints  as  do  not  result  In  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  such  company's  caplt^U  sUwk 
outstanding  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  resolu- 
tion of  Its  board  of  directors  duly  adopted  in 
accordance  with  such  company's  bylaws  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  a  majority 
in  amoimt  of  its  then  out-standing  capital 
stock,  expressed  by  vote  in  person  or  by 
proxy  at  a  meeting  of  said  stockholders  called 
for  the  purpose  upon  such  notice  as  such 
bylaws  require.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  February  9,  1923,  with  respect  to  the  addi- 
tional capital  stock  authorized  by  such  Act 
(except  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amouiu 
thereof  I,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  addi- 
tional capital  stock  authorized  by  this  Act 
and,  m  addition  thereto,  the  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  company  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  thereof  shall,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  Act.  be  in  such  amount 
as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  lime  by 
resolution  of  such  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors duly  adopted  In  accordance  with  such 
company's  bylaws  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  holders  of  a  majority  In  amotint  of  its 
then  outstanding  capital  stock,  expressed  by 
vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  ni  'cting  of 
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With  the  foUo'ving  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  10:  on  page  2.  line  5;  and 
on  page  3.  line  5,  strike  out  "the  "  and  Insert 
The". 
On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  '  addltionad  ' 
and  Insert  "additional". 

The  commit/ee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rise.'. 

Accordingly  tie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  assumed 
the  Chair,  Mr.  Evins,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  tne  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  und.'r  con.'^idera- 
tion  the  bill  (H  R,  11244^  to  supplement 
certain  provisions  of  Federal  law  incor- 
porating the  Tcias  &  Pacific  Railway  Co, 
in  order  to  giv3  certain  additional  au- 
tliority  to  such  company,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  700,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  IIou.sc  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKilR  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The    amendments    were    agreed    to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tl.e 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.scd 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  i-ead  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  pas.sago  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S,  3025'  to  supplement  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Federal  law  incorpo- 
rating the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co, 
in  order  to  give  certain  additional  au- 
thority to  such  company,  a  similar  bill 
to  that  which  has  just  passed  the  House, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honsc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  in  ad- 
dition to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  and  to  aid  In  th« 
constriiction  of  Its  road,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat.  573)  , 
as  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  May  2,  1872 
I  17  Stat.  59),  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873  (17 
S'at  598),  the  Act  of  June  22.  1874  (18  Stat. 
197),   and   the   Act   of  February   9,    1923    (42 
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Stat,  1223),  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  shall  have  the  right  and  authority, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  any  Acts  supplemental 
thereto,  to  acquire  securities  or  stock  of,  or 
property  from,  any  other  carrier. 

Sec  2  Tlie  capital  stock  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  heretofore 
fixed  by  Its  board  of  directors  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  9.  1923. 
at  $75,000,000,  may  be  increased  at  any  time 
In  such  amounts  as  do  not  result  In  more 
than  $100,000  000  of  such  company's  capital 
stock  outstanding  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors  duly 
adopted  In  accordance  with  such  company's 
bylaws  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  in  amount  of  Its  then  out- 
standing capital  stock,  expressed  by  vote  In 
l>erson  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  of  said  stock- 
holders called  for  the  purpose  upon  eu(  h 
notice  as  such  bylaws  require.  The  provi- 
D.ons  of  the  Act  of  February  9,  1923,  with  re- 
rpect  to  the  additional  capita',  stock  auth^^r- 
Izrd  by  ,'^uch  Act  (except  with  respect  to  tlie 
iM'sjrrgote  amount  thereof),  shall  be  ap- 
p  ic.ible  to  the  additional  capital  stock  au- 
llv  rizpd  by  this  Act  and.  in  addition  thereto, 
the  p>ir  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  said 
c'jn.p.my  and  the  nvimber  of  shares  there<^'f 
shall,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  Act, 
be  In  such  amount  as  may  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  rcsoluthm  of  such  com- 
pany's board  of  directors  duly  adopted  In 
accordance  with  such  company's  bylaws  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  a  majority 
m  amount  of  its  then  outstanding  capital 
stock,  expressed  by  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy 
at  a  meeting  of  .said  stockholders  called  for 
the  purpose  upon  such  notice  as  such  by- 
la. vs  require. 

Sec  3.  All  power  and  authority  granted  to 
the  Texrus  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  by 
this  Act.  the  Act  Incorporating  such  com- 
pany, and  Act-s  supplemental  thereto,  shall 
'oe  subiect  to  th.e  ()rovislons  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  any  Acts  supplemental 
thereto 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  •V^■^LI^Ms: 
.'Strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S  3025  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
11244    as   passed. 

The  amendment  wns  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.'=sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table, 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  11244'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


POSTPONING  SEC  REPORT  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
th'^  bill  'H.R.  11670)  to  postpone  by  3 
months  the  date  on  or  before  which 
tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
.<>ion  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation  pur- 
.suant  to  .section  19'd)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  and  for  other  pur- 
po,ses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill   H,R.   11670.  with 
Mr.  EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing o:  the  bill  was  dispensed  with, 

Mr,  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my-'iclf  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr,  Chairman,  approximately  a  year 
afo,  on  June  1.  to  be  exact.  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $750,000  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  and  investigation  of  our  securities 
markets. 

My  resolution  waus  approved  by  the 
Con?re.ss  on  August  25  and  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  September  5,  1961. 
F^nds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  were  not  appropriated  until 
September  30  and  consequently  the 
Commission  required  until  late  October 
to  early  November  to  staff  and  organize 
tiiis  special  unit.  Furthermore,  addi- 
tional time  was  consumed  in  prelimi- 
nary analyses  before  the  study  was 
actual!>  underway.  At  the  time  I  intro- 
duced thus  resolution  the  Commission 
could  not  definitely  report  to  us  on  the 
exact  time  required.  Early  this  spring 
the  Commission  informed  me  that  an 
extension  would  be  necessary  for  them 
{■o  complete  the  factfinding  phase  of  the 
inquiry.  Tlie  time  and  manpower 
needed  to  complete  an  analysis  and  re- 
port on  all  the  suggestions  which  the 
Commission  considers  basic  and  vital — 
and  which  must  be  studied  to  satisfy  the 
congre.ssional  intent — became  apparent 
only  aftc}-  numerous  preliminary  in- 
quiries. These  inquiries  pointedly  dem- 
onstrated the  breadth  and  comple  <ity  cf 
the  undertaking  and  further  led  the 
Commi-ssion  to  the  conclusion  that,  with- 
out an  additional  authorization,  it  would 
have  to  exclude  consideration  of  certain 
fundamental  areas  from  the  scope  of 
the  study. 

The  Commission  found  that  many  of 
the  problems  in  this  industry  are  inter- 
related and  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  special  and  distinct  topics.  In 
many  cases  they  are  so  intertwined  with 
other  topics  that  any  attempt  at  separa- 
tion would  be  artificial  and  might  well 
lead  to  arbitrary  conclusions.  The  Com- 
mL-^sion  believes  with  me  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  to  the  investing 
public  requires  its  complete  execution 
which  can  only  be  effected  pursuant  to 
an  extension  of  the  study.  There  has 
occurred  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  se- 
curities market  particularly  among  per- 
sons having  a  slight  interest  with  the 
intricacies  of  corporate  finance  and  stock 
market  operations. 

The  st'idy.  only  6  months  old.  has  dem- 
onstrated its  importance  in  value.  It  has 
stimulated  a  number  of  significant  val- 
ues in  the  form  of  rulechanging  and  dis- 
ciplinary actions.  Since  the  hearings 
were  held  on  my  resolutions  and  the 
.study  investigation  was  initiated  there 
have  been  a  number  of  significant  devel- 
opments which  have  helped  to  create  a 
more  salutary  effect  in  the  securities 
business,  Tlie  industry  has  indicated 
that  it  I.';  aware  of  the  importance  of 
putting  its  own  house  in  order.  The 
American  Stock  Exchange  is  undergoing 
a  th<^rou?:h  reorganization. 
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Some  regional  exchanges  have  tight- 
ened their  listing  requirements  and  oth- 
ers ai-e  revamping  their  supervision  and 
control.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  recently  adopted  a  rule  which  re- 
quires a  specialist  on  that  exchange  to 
report  all  transactions  made  by  their 
customers  in  stock  in  which  the  specialist 
is  registered.  In  the  over-the-counter 
market  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  has  stepped  up  its  dis- 
ciplinary action  involving  violations  of 
its  rules  by  members.  The  "hot  issue" 
phenomenon  has  very  noticeably  cooled 
off  since  this  investigation  was  under- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  recent  developments  in  the  stock 
market.  I  could  not  appear  here  today 
without  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  unusual  activities  in  the  stock 
markets  with  the  market  hitting  a  new 
low  yesterday.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate  for  the  investors  who  suf- 
fered financial  losses  or  at  least  paper 
losses  in  the  recent  decline.  Like  every- 
one I  did  not  welcome  the  decline  in  the 
stock  prices.  I  also  agree  that  these 
prices  were  unreasonably  high  only  a 
few  months  ago.  I  said  on  May  28,  which 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  "black  Mon- 
day." that  American  business  is  still  an 
excellent  investment  and  that  securities, 
especially  common  stocks,  would  be  a 
good  long-term  investment. 

I  felt  then  as  I  feel  now  that  it  will 
take  the  markets  sometime  to  establish 
their  proper  level.  I  express  these  views 
because  our  securities  laws  were  not 
written  or  intended  as  an  escalator 
clause  in  our  securities  markets  but 
rather  to  protect  the  interest  of  an  in- 
vestor so  that  he  is  not  victimized  by 
fraud  or  deceptive  acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  my  resolution  last  year  the 
Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 
has  initiated  one  of  the  broadest  and 
most  penetrating   investigations  of  the 
securities  business  since  the  early  thir- 
ties.   While  we  did  not  design  it  this  way 
our  investigators  have  been  on  the  scene 
at  the  exchanges  during  the  unusual  ac- 
tivity of  the  last  several  weeks.     They 
have  gathered  information  which  will  be 
of  immeasurable  value  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  to  my 
committee.     I  feel  that  they  are  doing 
an   excellent   job    and   should   be   given 
adequate  time  and  money  to  complete 
this    investigation.     For   these   reasons, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution  and  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  it  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MACK.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
that  there  have  been  a  good  many  de- 
velopments in  the  securities  industry, 
and  that  is  certainly  an  accurate  state- 
ment. We  have  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  developments,  some  not  so  good, 
in  the  securities  markets,  the  stock  and 
bond  market,  for  instance.  But  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Why  the  $200,000  increase? 

Mr.  MACK.     I  want  to  say  first  that 
if  there  is  anyone  who  is  aware  of  the 


situation  on  Wall  Street  and  recent  de- 
velopments there,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  certainly  that  person.  I  would 
say  further  that  I  am  personally  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  this  investigation 
ought  to  be  continued,  and  that  it  should 
'be  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  m 
li^ht  of  recent  developments  in  the  se- 
curities industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  that  the 
gentleman  obtained  an  appropriation 
last  year  of  $750,000.  Now  he  is  in  ask- 
in2  for  $200  000  more. 

Mr.  MACK.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
was  good  enough  to  express  his  interest 
in  this  matter  last  year  when  we  had 
the  original  resolution  under  con.sidera- 
tion.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I 
wanted  a  thorough  investigation  and  I 
wanted  whatever  amount  of  money  was 
necessary  to  make  this  thorou.uh  study 
and  investigation.  I  said  at  that  time— 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  find  it  in 
the  Record— that  I  felt  that  $750,000 
was  the  absolute  minimum  and  that  I 
thought  it  would  take  SI  million.  It  has 
required  a  greater  expenditure  than  the 
Congress  anticipated  at  that  time.  The 
figure  is  still  under  $1  million  but  it  is 
very  close  to  the  amount  that  I  estimated 
it  would  cost  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  it  is  .S50.000  under 
the  SI  million  figure. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman remembers  our  colloquy  on  the 
subject  at  that  time  and  that  I  did  indi- 
cate it  would  take  approximately  $1 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  son-y  I  do  not  re- 
member it.  but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Is  the  investigation  going 
to  be  completed  with  the  $950,000  or 
will  it  require  more  money? 

Mr.  MACK.     No.     I  have   the   assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  completed.     I  want 
to  be   frank  with   the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  today  as  I  was  a  year  ago  and  I 
want  to  say  at  this  time  that  it  is  my 
best  judgment  that  this  investigation  can 
be   completed   with   the   extension   of   3 
months  and   with   the   increase  of   the 
$200,000.     We   will  have  approximately 
18  months  for  the  inve.^tigation  and  we 
will  have  approximately  the  amount  of 
money  I  suggested  originally.     I  have  the 
assurance  furthermore  of  the  dircct-or  of 
the   investigation  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
that   they   can    secure   the   information 
that    we    desire    with    this    amoimt    of 
money  and  in  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  is  true,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  one  thing  that  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this 
time  is  the  delay  in  getting  the  inves- 
tigation underway,  which  was  not  the 
fault  of  anyone,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at 
this  time.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  but  I  do  know  some  of  the 
facts. 

Taking  the  chronological  order  in 
which  this  occurred,  the  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  first  part  of  June  1961. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust that  the  Congress  passed  it,  and 
the  President  signed  it  early  in  Septem- 
ber. However,  it  took  them  almost  6 
weeks  to  get  the  staff  hired  and  on  the 


job  with  sufficient  space  to  start  to  work. 
Tliat  meant  that  really  hardly  anything 
was  done  until  the  1st  of  December  1961. 
If  they  had  been  able  to  start  this  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1961  they 
probably  would  have  been  finished  with 
it  by  now.  This  delay  was  not  the  fault 
of  anybody,  but  there  has  been  a  delay, 
and  I  think  a  continuance  of  this  in- 
vestigation for  3  months  would  be  in 
the  pubUc  interest. 

Second,  I  believe  .some  constructive 
thincs  have  come  from  the  investigation. 
Thus  far.  .sonic  of  it  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the  stock 
exchange.  Some  corrective  measures 
have  been  taken  in  the  cases  of  people 
who  dealt  illegally  in  stocks,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  investigated 
them. 

In  view  of  all  this.  I  think  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  investigation  for  an- 
other 90  days  is  in  order.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  believe  the  legislation  should  be 
pa.ssed. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Cltrk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
ReprescJitativcs  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  a<^^srmblcd.  That  the 
second  sentence  nf  subsection  (di  of  sfctlon 
19  of  the  Securities  Exchange  .'\ct  of  1934 
(15  use.  78s(d)  )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■•Januai-y  3.  1963'  and  Inscruni?  ••.■\pnl 
3,  1963"  in  lieu  thereof.  The  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••$7o0.0O0"  and  Inserting  "JOSCOOO"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordmgly.  the  Committee  ro.se;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  havmg  resumed 
tlie  chair.  Mr.  Evins.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion tlie  bill  'H.R.  11670'  to  postpone  by 
3  months  the  date  on  or  before  which 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation  pur- 
suant to  section  19*d"  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  702, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WATER  CARRIER  THROUGH 
ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.   11643)   to  amend  sec- 
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tions  216 *c^  and  305<b»  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  through  routes  and  Joint 
rates.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  then- 
names: 

|R,')11   No     1251 


Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral   of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  antemeridian 
toninrrow 


.'^bbitt 

.^ddabbo 

.^rldoniZlO 

Alexander 

Alford 

Ali;er 

Andersen. 

Mmn 
AiiTviso 
Areiuls 
Ayies 
Bailey 
n.irlng 
Barrett 
BiiSS,  Tenn 
Bates 
Bat  tin 
FUM-rmnnii 
Bell  her 
Berry 
81  itch 
Boggs 
Bonuer 
Bow 
Boykin 
Brewster 
Bvickley 
Ciiiey 
Celler 

Chamberliiin 
Chiperfield 
Curtis,  Mass 
Daniels 
Davis, 

James  C 
Davis   Tonn 
Dent 
Dentun 
Dlggs 
Dnigell 
Dole 

Domliuck 
LXjnohue 
Dooley 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Fallon 
Fiubsteln 
Keiglian 
Fine 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fugaity 


Fountain  Miller,  N,Y 
F;eluiglui\.sen    Moelle; 

Friedcl  Monagan 

0«rland  Moore 

Oarmat?  Morrison 

Clnvln  Mosher 

Gilbc'it  Moulder 

Cilenn  Mwlter 

Goiizali-7  Nedzl 

Cirant  Nix 

Green.  Oreg  Norrell 

C".rlffitbs  O  Hara.  Mn  h 

Gubser  Fhilbin 

Ha!i.sen  Pike 

HurduiK  Pilrhor 

Hardy  I'on 

Hams  I'uwell 

Harrison.  V.i  Reuss 

Havs  RUey 

Hc-aley  Rivers.  SC 

He:iiplilll  Rodiiio 
Hofr.'Kan,  Mich    Roosevelt 

Horan  Ko.si-nthal 

Hosmer  Koiibh 

Hull  Ryan.  Micli 

Inouye  St   Germniii 

Jaiman  .Santaiigelo 

Joel-'^on  Savnid 

Johnson    Wis  .Saylor 

Kastf  i.nicicr  .Srherer 

Kearns  Scranton 

Kee  Scely-Biown 

Kelly  Shelley 

Keoijli  .Sheppard 

Kilbvirii  .Slier 

King   Call!  .Slack 

Kuil;   Ulali  .Smith,  Calif 

Kirwan  .Smith   Miss. 

Klurzvnskl  Spence 

Kowalbki  S'latton 

Kvl  .Siubblcfiild 

l.andrum  rhompson.  N  J 

Lankford  fnrk 

I.lI->scoiiib  I'dall    Morris  K 

Loser  V.iu  Zandt 

McCulloch  West  land 

Mardonald  Wliitcnrr 

Madden  Wilson.  Ind. 

Mailin.Ma.ss  Witisteud 

Matluas  Y'ltes 

May  YDiiiiRi-r 

Meadcr  Zablocki 

Michel  7,  l.-nko 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  On  this 
rollcall,  277  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  McGown,  one  of  it,s  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  the 
following  resolution: 

S  Rf.s  352 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon  Francis 
Case,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


WATER     CARRIER    THROUGH 
ROUTES   AND  JOINT   RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi    [Mr.   WilliamsI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11643,  with 
Mr.  EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  vmanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
House  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  bill.  It  was  wholly 
noncontroversial  in  the  committee,  and 
I  iMesume  will  be  noncontroversial  here. 

Tl;e  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  a 
Iiioblem  which  arose  from  the  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood 
with  respect  to  authority  for  filing 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  to  the  new 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  There  is 
presently  clearly  statutory  authority  for 
the  filing  of  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  between  air  and  surface  carriers, 
between  rail  and  water  carriers,  between 
rail  and  motor  carriers.  However,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ruled  that  they  do  not  have  authority  to 
e.stablish  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
where  there  is  a  combination  of  motor 
and  water  carriage,  or  between  motor 
and  water  carriers. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  au- 
thority to  establish  the.se  joint  rates  and 
through  routes. 

r^AC  KGReUND  AND  NEED  TOR  LFGISI  ATION 

The  Statehood  Acts  relating  to  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  retained  jurisdiction 
over  water  transportation  between 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  other  States  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The 
Interstate  Comiperce  Commission  has 
taken  the  position  that  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  authority,  carriers  subject  to 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  cannot  en- 
ter into  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
with  those  subject  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

At  present,  statutory  authority  clearly 
exists  for  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
as  to  the  following  combinations  of  rail, 
motor,  and  water  carriers  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commis.'^ion,  air  carriers  subject  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  water 
carriers  subject  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission : 

Air  and  all  other  carriers:  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  section  1003. 


Rail  and  ICC  water:  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  section  1<4>,  305<b». 

Rail  and  FMC  water:  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Act,   section    Id  Ha). 

Rail  and  motor:  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  section  216ici. 

Motor  and  ICC  water:  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  section  216'C'. 

This  leaves  two  combinations  not  cov- 
ered: namely.  ICC  motor  and  FMC 
water,  and  ICC  water  and  FMC  water. 

Section  2160  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  authorizes  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  by  motor  carriers  and  water 
carriers.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  consistent  in  con- 
struing the  section  to  mean  only  water 
carriers  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  under 
l)art  III,  This,  of  course,  is  an  impos- 
sible construction  because  part  III  was 
not  enacted  until  1940,  whereas  section 
216>c  I  of  pait  II  covering  motor  common 
carriers  was  enacted  in  1935. 

H  R.  11643  would  make  it  ci-ystal  clear 
that  section  216'  c )  authorizes  motor  ear- 
ners to  establish  through  routes  and 
joint  rat-es  with  water  carriers  to  Alaska 
and  to  Hawaii,  whether  such  water  car- 
riers are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  or  to  the  Shipping  Acts.  It 
also  collaterally  would  similarly  author- 
ize water  carriers  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  estabUsh  such  routes 
and  rates  with  water  carriers  under  the 
Shipping  Acts. 

There  is  an  undeniable  need  for  legis- 
lation if  shippers  in  the  Alaskan  or  Ha- 
waiian trade  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  single  factor  through  rates  on  traffic 
moving  by  motor  and  water  or  by  a 
combination  of  water  services. 

Upon  the  advent  of  Alaska  statehood 
in  1959.  motor  carrier  transportation  In 
interstate  commerce  m  Alaska  became 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  but  water  car- 
ria!',e  between  ports  in  the  contiguous 
48  States  and  ports  m  Alaska  continued 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  Consolidated  Freightways.  as  a 
motor  carrier,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
issues  raised  by  statehood,  attempted  to 
file  a  joint  tariff  between  itself  EOid  a  reg- 
ulated water  carrier,  only  to  have  both 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  reject 
same  on  the  ground  that  neither  regu- 
latory agency  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  movement  and  thus,  as  a  matter 
of  law.  neither  could  accept  the  tariff. 
The  result  of  this  rejection  has  been  that 
any  transportation  of  freight  to  the  new 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which  re- 
quired m  part  movement  by  a  regulated 
water  carrier  could  not  be  afforded  the 
economy  of  a  joint  rate. 

The  availability  of  such  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  would  enable  a 
shipper  to  make  one  contract  with  the 
originating  carrier  on  behalf  of  all  car- 
riers participating  in  the  arrangement. 
In  addition,  the  shipper  could  ascertain 
the  rate  for  such  through  movement  by 
consulting  a  single  tariff  instead  of  many, 
as  may  be  necessary  at  present.  Both 
shipper  and  consignee  would  have  the 
advantages  given  by  section  20<11*  and 
similar  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  recovering 
from  either  the  originating  or  delivering 
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carrier  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
any  carrier  participating  in  the  through 
movement.  FinaUy,  experience  has 
shown  that,  because  of  the  economy  of 
established  channels  of  commerce 
through  which  substantial  traffic  may 
flow,  and  reduced  freight  rate  calcula- 
tion costs,  joint  rates  are  generally  lower 
than  a  combination  of  local  rates  of 
connecting  carriers  not  participating  in 
through  service  arrangements. 

During  the  86th  Congress  the  com- 
mittee had  occasion  to  take  up  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals  having  to  do  with 
the  meshing  into  existing  statutes  relat- 
ing to  transportation  certain  areas  in 
the  field  of  transportation  regulation 
occasioned  by  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
Statehood  Acts.  At  that  time  among 
other  things  the  committee  had  occasion 
to  take  up  the  through  route  and  joint 
rate  proposal  which  is  accompanying  it 
and  encompassed  in  the  instant  legisla- 
tion, both  in  hearings  here  as  well  as 
jointiy  with  the  Senate  committee  in 
Alaska. 

At  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  treat 
of  this  problem  net  by  curing  it  through 
putting  the  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  motor 
and  water  shippers  and  receivers  on  the 
same  footing  as  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 
rail  and  air  shippers  and  receivers  and 
all  shippers  and  receivers  in  the  other 
48  States,  but  by  creating  a  brandnew 
joint  board  which  would  handle  all  such 
matters  among  all  50  States.     The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  again  now  urges 
this  same  treatment,  which,  of  course, 
would  enable  the  Maritime  Commission 
as  a  participant  in  the  joint  board  to 
have   a   voice   in  the   very  exceedingly 
broad  field  in  which  it  is  not  now  a  par- 
ticipant.   It  has  seemed  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  creation  of  a  new  structure 
resulting  in  new  treatment  of  some  99 
percent  of  our  interstate  transportation 
in  order  to  reach  less  than  1  percent — 
though  very  significant  as  far  as  the  two 
States  involved— concerned  in  this  prob- 
lem is  a  confounding  solution  to  an  al- 
ready confused  picture. 

H.R.  11643  treats  of  the  problem  in  a 
direct,  feasible,  and  simple  manner  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  same  jurisdiction  over  through- 
route  and  joint-rate  arrangements  be- 
tween motor  and  water  carriers  which 
it  has  had  for  many  years  between  rail 
and  wat^r  carriers  in  the  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  trade  and  has  today  over  ar- 
rangements between  rail,  motor,  and 
water  carriers  in  the  48  States. 

The  committee  urges  the  adoption  by 
the  House  of  this  practical  solution  to 
the  demonstrated  need  of  Alaskans  and 
Hawaiians  to  an  answer  to  their  problem. 
I  yield  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  "author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers!,  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  first  record  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  cooperation  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  TMr.  Harris!,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Williams!  ,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee   which   held   hearings   on 
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this  legislation.  My  thanks  also  go  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce  for 

their  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  bill 
designed  to  solve  an  exceptional  problem 
pertaining  to  transportation   to.   from, 
and    within    Alaska    or    Hawaii.      One 
feature   which   makes   it   easy   to  con- 
sider is  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  the 
Government         practically         nothing. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  Alaska  water- 
borne  trade  has  been  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  TvTaritimc  Board  until 
recenUy  put  under  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,    whereas    other    coastwise 
shipping   is  under  the  ratemaking  and 
regulatory  authority  of  the  ICC.  and  rail- 
roads and  truck  lines  arc  also  under  the 
ICC.      By    virtue    of    the    general    rule 
carried  out  under  existing  law,  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  dif- 
ferent Federal  regulatory  agencies,  re- 
spectively, may  not,  in  the  absence  of 
specific    statutory    authority,    establish 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  with  each 
other.    Without  spelling  out  all  the  de- 
tails, the  bill  before  us  would  provide  the 
required  statutory-  authority  for  all  the 
types  of  carriers  I  have  mentioned   to 
voluntarily  establish  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  with  each  other,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  ICC.    This  bill  does 
not  detract  from  the  authority  presently 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission over  the  Alaska  watcrborne  car- 
riers.   It  merely  enable.';  all  surface  car- 
riers involved  in  the  transportation  of 
cargo  to  Alaska  from  points  of  origin  in 
the  48  States  to  enter  into  the  through 
route  and  joint  rate  agreements  I  have 
mentioned,  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  are  in- 
volved would  the  ICC  attain  any  juris- 
diction over   the   vessels  plying   in   the 
Alaskan  trade. 

A  clear  and  succinct  summary  of  what 
this  legislation  would  accomplisli  is  ably 
set  forth  by  Senator  Warren  MA'mjsoN 
in  volume  107.  part  6.  pages  7763-7764  of 
the  Congressional  Rf.cord,  from  which  I 
quote  as  follows: 

The  egtablishment  of  such  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  would  permit  a  shipper  to 
muke  one  contract  with  the  orlphiatlng 
carric-r  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  partlcipatlns; 
in  the  arrangement  and  would  enable  him 
to  aEcerU\m  the  rate  for  such  through  move- 
ment by  consulting  a  single  t.'.riff  instead  of 
many  as  m.iy  be  necessary  at  present.  The 
shipper  and  consignee  would  al."=o  have  the 
advantages  given  by  section  20  (111  and 
Elmflar  provisions  In  other  parts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  recovering  from 
either  the  originating  or  delivering  carrier 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  any  carrier 
participatini;  in  the  tliruush  movement.  In 
addiUon.  experience  has  shown  that  be- 
cause of  the  economy  of  established  chan- 
nels of  commerce  through  which  substan- 
tial traffic  may  flow,  and  because  of  reduced 
accounting  and  freight  rate  calculation 
costs.  Joint  rates  are  generally  lower  than  a 
combinaUon  of  local  rates  of  connecting  car- 
riers not  participating  in  through  service 
arrangements. 

Incidentally.  Senator  Magnuson  ut- 
tered the  above  remarks  in  connection 
with  his  introduction  of  a  Senate  bill 
basically  like  the  House  bill  which  is 
now  before  us. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Alaskans,  who  bring  in 
over  90  percent  of  everything  they  con- 
sume, have  long  complained  of  the  high 
freight  rates  incident  to  the  long  haul 
from  points  all  over  the  United  States 
through  the  port  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
Alaska,  and  high  rates  within  Alaska,  and 
other  difficulties  incident  to  their  trans- 
portation problems  including  high  han- 
dling costs,  and  would  welcome  passage 
of  a  measure  such  as  the  bills  before  us. 
The  business  community  advocates  this 
legislation  as  a  means  of  expediting  the 
movement  of  goods  in  transit  bound  for 
Alaska  with  incidential  reduction  of  the 
cost  price  landed,  and  the  consumers  of 
Alaska  would  welcome  such  reduction  in 
consumer  prices  as  might  result.  I  have 
evcr>-  confidence  that  this  bill  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  and  of  the  House  itself. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Representing,  as  I  do.  the  port  of 
Seattle.  I  would  say  that  the  people  in 
my  district  are  in  full  support  of  this 
legislation.  We  believe  it  will  be  of  bene- 
fit not  only  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
the  consumers  in  Alaska  but  also  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  which  is  a 
substantial  shipper  and  will  benefit  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  subscribe  to  everything 
he  has  said. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
f'ontleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  highly  desirable  bill,  but  frankly  I 
know  very  little  of  the  background.  Is 
it  true  that  the  railroads  are  all  Govern- 
ment owned  that  this  will  deal  with? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.     I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  one  railroad 
in  Alaska,  which  is  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
is  Government   owned  and   is  operated 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of   the  Interior.     The  Department   has 
full  authority   to  operate  the  Railroad. 
This  particular  legislation  does  not  put 
the  Railroad   under  the  jurisdiction  or 
within  the  purv;ew  of  the  ICC  ratemak- 
ing    authority.      Presently    the    Ala.ska 
Railroad  files  its  tariffs  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  both  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  and  as  a  matter  of 
public  information.    Nothing  in  existinu 
law  would  prevent  the  Alaska  Railroad 
from   becoming   a   party    to   a   through 
route  and  joint  rate  agreement  such  as 
is  authorized  by   this  bill,  nor   prevent 
the  ICC  from  approving  such  an  agree- 
ment ju.st  be'cau.se  the  Alaska  Railroad 
appears  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Mr.  POAGE.     In  other  words,  the  rail- 
roads can  become  a  party  to  the  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  without  legisla- 
tion, but  the  steamship  companies  can- 
not: is  that  right? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  That  is  par- 
tially correct.  All  surface  carriers  may, 
under  existing  lav.-,  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  each  other,  except  ICC- 
regulatcd  motor  carriers  with  FMC-reg- 
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ulated  water  carriers,  and  ICC-regulated 
water  carriers,  with  FMC-regulated 
water  carriers.  The  bill  before  us  would 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  existing 
law  by  covering  these  two  combinations. 
Mr.  POAGE,  I  understand  but  the 
steamship  companies  cannot  do  this  un- 
less we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  water 
carriers  to  Alaska  which  are  under  the 
Maritime  Commission  may  not  enter  into 
such  agreements  with  the  truckers  or 
with  coastwi.se  shipping  which  is  under 
the  ICC  without  this  legislation. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The  legislation  is  supi^orted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  by  the 
Representative  and  senior  Senator  from, 
and  the  Governor  of,  Alaska;  the  Fair- 
banks and  Alaska  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce; Alaska  Carriers  Association.  Inc.; 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.:  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
Domestic  Water  Carriers:  American 
Trucking  Associations.  Inc.:  Consoh- 
dated  Freightways,  Inc.;  and  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America. 

Everyone  involved  in  this  matter  sup- 
ported the  legislation. 

No  one  has  expressed  any  opposition 
to  the  legislation,  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  have  indicated  a  preference  for 
a  different  approach  to  the  problem  met 
by  this  legislation. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  best  approach. 

The  statehood  acts  relating  to  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  retained  jurisdiction 
over  water  transportation  between 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  other  States  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
taken  the  position,  that  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  authority,  carriers  subject 
to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  cannot 
enter  Into  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
with  those  subject  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  committee 
brought  this  legislation  forward,  and  I 
believe  It  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris  1. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection, 

DEDICATION  OF  CAMP  YORKTOWN  BAY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  near 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  June  16.  1962, 
there  was  dedicated  at  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  special  ceremony  one  of  the 
finest  boys'  camps  in  this  country,  known 
as  Camp  Yorktown. 

The  motto  for  this  beautiful,  most  at- 
tractive and  fabulous  camp  for  boys  is 
"Developing  Today's  Youth  for  Tomor- 
row's National  Security." 

The  camp  is  sponsored  by  the  Hot 
Springs  Council.  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  idea  for  the 
camp  began  when  the  council  needed  a 


base  for  its  sea  cadets  along  the  wooded 
shores  of  Lake  Ouachita.  The  moving 
force  behind  this  development,  and 
largely  responsible  for  it  is  Peter  D. 
Joers.  lieutenant  commander,  retired,  of 
the  Navy,  president  of  the  coimcil.  It 
was  largely  his  vision,  followed  with  ac- 
tion that  this  site  was  located  and  con- 
struction realized  amid  the  primitive 
beauty  of  Lake  Ouachita  where  pine- 
clad  foothills  are  lapped  by  the  waters 
of  sheltered  Yorktown  Bay  lagoon.  He 
had  the  able  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  George  Emshaw,  retired  Navy  officer 
and  former  baseball  pitcher  in  the  major 
leagues,  who  was  secretary  of  the  council 
at  the  time  the  idea  for  this  beautiful 
camp  was  conceived.  Both  of  these  out- 
standing citizens,  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  youth  of  America,  were 
officers  on  the  carrier  Yor'k.io\i:n  during 
Worid  War  II. 

This  camp  is  located  on  a  113-acre  site. 
16  miles  northwest  of  Hot  Springs.  Sixty 
acres  of  land  was  donated  by  Dierks 
Forests.  Inc.,  and  the  remaining  53  acres 
leased  from  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
When  it  is  completed  it  will  accommodate 
420  youngsters  during  the  summer  camp- 
ing season. 

Attending  this  dedication  were  many 
outstanding  officials,  retired  officers, 
public  officials,  and  other  citizens  of  this 
Nation  and  our  State  of  Arkansas.  I 
include  with  this  statement  a  list  of  the 
guests  in  order  to  emphasize  its  impor- 
tance by  the  attendance  of  such  out- 
standing and  important  guests. 

The  feature  of  this  dedication  was  the 
address  of  our  senior  Senator  of  Arkan- 
sas. Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  Sena- 
tor McClellan  has  shown  by  his  well 
known,  able,  and  outstanding  service  to 
his  Nation  his  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  institutions,  the  rights,  lib- 
erties, and  privileges  of  our  people,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  our  youth. 
He  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  providing 
opportunities  for  the  youth  of  America. 
This  is  a  most  appropriate  address  for 
the  occasion,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  ad- 
dress in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
list  of  guests  in  attendance  on  this  out- 
standing and  most  important  occasion. 

I  know  I  am  joined  by  our  citizens  in 
Arkansas  and  throughout  the  Nation  in 
our  high  compliments  of  Mr.  Joers,  Mr. 
Ernshaw,  and  others  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Council  of  the  Navy  League  for  sponsor- 
ing this  program  and  providing  for  the 
development  of  our  youth  and  the  oppor- 
tunities in  a  free  enterprise. 
Dedication    of   Camp   Yorktown    Bat,   Hot 

Springs,  Ark.,  Junk  18,  1962 
(Excerpts  from  address  of  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan  ) 
Mr.  Toastmaster.  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, distinguished  officers,  and  members  of 
the  armed  services.  State  and  county  officials, 
officers  and  members  of  the  Navy  League, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  proud  privilege 
Indeed  to  be  present  here  today,  to  partici- 
pate In  these  ceremonies  and  to  have  a  part 
on  this  dedication  program, 

A  father  dreams  of  many  things  for  his 
chUdren.  His  expectations  and  aspirations 
most  frequently  center  around  their  happi- 
ness, their  welfare,  and  their  achievements. 


In  them,  he  finds  his  hope  for  Immortality, 
Some  of  his  dreams  may  be  realized — some 
of  them  come  true.  Others — well,  they  may 
be  shattered  and  never  fulfilled. 

Today,  In  this  lovely  wooded  spot  on 
beautiful  Lake  Ouachita,  the  dedication  of 
this  camp  with  buildings  named  In  honor  of 
friends,  loved  ones,  and  distinguished  people 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  one  particu- 
larly named  in  memory  of  my  deceased  sons, 
brings  a  measure  of  consolation  and  fulfill- 
ment to  my  family  and  me.  For  this,  we 
are  deeply  grateful. 

You  have  very  appropriately  named  this 
camp,  Yorktown  Bay,  In  recognition  of  two 
great  events  in  our  Nation's  history  and  of 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  that  great- 
ness— in  rememb.ance  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
\orkiou-n  which  was  bombed  by  the  Japa- 
nese off  Okinawa  in  World  War  II,  and  of 
the  town  of  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  General 
Washington  received  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis  In  1781.  marking  the  final 
victory  of  the  Revolution  in  the  struggle  of 
the  American  Colonies  for  their  Independ- 
ence. The  mention  of  those  events  In  his- 
tory bring  to  mind  the  great  sacrifices  and 
selflessness  of  the  men  whose  patriotism  and 
statesmanship  established  our  sovereign 
coui^try  and  that  have  continued  to  preserve 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  activation  of  Camp  Yorktown  Bay 
brings  to  fruition  the  inspiration,  vision. 
planning,  and  unceasing  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  those  who  saw  In  the  rugged  beauty 
of  these  surroundings  the  opportunity  to 
provide  wholesome  recreation  and  a  rich  and 
rewarding  summer  experience  for  many  boys 
and  girls  in  this  section  of  our  country. 
The  parents  of  the  youth  who  will  visit  and 
enjoy  this  camp  owe  much  to  the  civic  spirit 
and  altruism  of  Mr.  Peter  Joers  and  his  asfo- 
clates,  Dierks  Porest,  Inc.,  to  the  Navy 
League  of  Hot  Springs,  and  Indeed  to  all  of 
those  who  have  contributed  their  time  and 
money  to  bring  this  camp  into  being.  Every 
citizen  of  this  community,  all  of  us  in  Arkan- 
sas and  the  national  organization  of  the  Navy 
League  may  take  special  pride  In  the  fine 
facilities  that  their  efforts  have  made  pos- 
sible. 

America's  most  valuable  resource  Is  her 
youth.  The  future  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try depends  upon  their  proper  development, 
stability,  and  ability  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  multitudinous  challenges  that  they  will 
face  In  their  time;  challenges,  possibly,  as 
grave  and  as  Important  as  those  faced  by 
the  men  of  Yorktown  In  1781  and  again  In 
1944  by  the  men  who  served  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  yorAfotrn  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Only  If  our  young  people  are  taught  the 
full  rneanlng  of  Integrity,  only  If  there  is 
Instilled  into  them  an  abiding  sense  of  per- 
sonal obligation  and  dedication  to  their  com- 
munity, to  their  State,  and  to  the  Nation, 
can  our  liberties  and  freedoms  be  perpetu- 
ated and  made  secure. 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  our  Internal 
security  In  this  Nation  today  Is  the  growing 
rate  of  serious  crime  being  committed 
throughout  the  land.  Since  1957  the  rate  of 
serious  crime  in  our  country  has  Increased 
five  times  faster  than  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  mounting  by  11  to  13  percent 
each  year,  until  now  four  serious  crimes  are 
committed  somewhere  In  the  United  States 
every  minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  threat  equals,  and 
possibly  transcends,  the  danger  of  Internal 
subversion  by  the  Communist  international 
conspiracy.  This  Is  most  regrettable,  and 
particularly  so,  when  we  take  Into  account 
that  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  also  Increasing 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  FBI  reports  show  that 
Juvenile  crime  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  10  years,  has  more  than  doubled,  al- 
though the  Juvenile  population  age  group 
has  increased  by  less  than  half.  The  latest 
preliminary  figures  of  the  FBI  reveal  that 
this  distressing  trend  Is  continuing  unabated. 
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Of  course.  Camp  Yorktown  Bay  was  not 
conceived  nor  was  It  constructed  to  act  as 
a  corrective  after  the  fact  of  delinquency, 
but  rather  to  provide  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, favorable  environment,  and  profitable 
instruction  for  those  youths  whom  it  may 
accommodate.  Certainly,  such  services  and 
benefits  provide  an  effective  deterrent  to  fu- 
ture delinquencies  that  might  well  occur. 
Here  will  be  given  to  the  youth  who  are 
privileged  to  attend  this  camp,  opportuni- 
ties for  counsel,  teaching  and  examples  cal- 
culated to  Inculcate  in  them  higher  Ideals 
and  concepts  of  character  and  responsibility. 
This  training  and  experience  here  at  this 
camp  will  surely  make  them  better  men 
and  women,  and  will  equip  and  prepare  them 
to  better  meet  the  myriad  vicissitudes  and 
obligations  of  good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  sum- 
mer programs  here  will  be  "to  encourage 
American  boys  and  girls  to  develop  physical 
fitness,  courage,  self-reliance,  and  kindred 
virtues."  Thus,  I  perceive  Yorktown  Bay 
is  a  practical  and  modern  Implementation 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Through  the  media  of  the  cus- 
tomary activities  such  as  swimming,  archery, 
nature  study  and  the  like,  combined  with 
nautical  training  and  well-planned  social 
and  literary  programs,  the  young  people  who 
participate  in  the  12-day  schedules  here  will 
surely  return  to  their  home  communities 
with  a  keener  personal  appreciation  and 
consciousness  of  their  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  social,  political,  and 
civic  affairs  of  our  country. 

To  the  Navy  League  and  those  who  have 
sponsored  this  camp.  I  would  say,  you  have 
set  high  goals  and  standards  for  this  camp 
Your  objectives  are  both  noble  and  com- 
mendable, and  I  salute  you  for  having  con- 
ceived and  developed  this  project.  Your 
unwavering  devotion  to  a  high  purpose  and 
worthy  cause  has  made  this  camp  a  reality 
and  this  occasion  possible 

Today  is  a  prelude  to  the  future  The  ex- 
pansion of  these  present  facilities  which  is 
sure  to  come,  makes  this  pleasant  and  in- 
valu.ible  summer  experience  available  to  a 
still  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
will  come  to  this  camp  each  year.  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  express  the  gratitude  of 
all  fathers  and  mothers  whose  children  will 
be  privileged  to  have  the  wonderful  benefits 
and  advantages  that  you  have  here  provided 
for  them.  I  am  sure  Divine  Providence  will 
ever  bestow  its  bountiful  blessing  on  this 
camp  and  on  all  of  you  who  have  had  a 
noble  part  in  its  promotion  and  construc- 
tion. 


Distinguished  guests  in  attendance  at 
Camp  Yorktown  Bay  dedication,  June  15  and 
16. 1962: 

The  Honorable  John  McClell.\n  and  Mrs. 
McClellan. 

The  Honorable  J  William  Fclbricht. 

The  Honorable  Catherine  D.  Norrell. 

The  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 

The  Honorable  Dale  Alkord. 

The  Honorable  Nathan  Gordon,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Holt,  attorney  gen- 
eral. State  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Arthur  W.  Radford. 
US.  Navy,  retired.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Adm.  J.  J.  Clark.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  presi- 
dent. Alaska  Airlines.  New  York.  NY. 

Vice  Adm.  R.  B.  Plrie.  U.S.  Navy.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air),  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Rear  Adm.  Julian  Becton.  U.S.  Navy. 
Commander.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Command,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Rear  Adm.  John  J.  Bergen,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, retired,  chairman  of  the  board.  Hotel 
Corp.  of   America,   New  York,   N.Y. 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  J  Clifton.  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Mrs.  Clifton,  Chief   of  Naval  Air  Tech- 


nical Training,  Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis. 
Tenn. 

Rear  Adm.  M.  T.  Evans,  US.  Navy,  retired. 
and  Mrs.  Evans,  Melton  Banking  Co  .  Wells- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Rear  Adm.  R.  A.  MacPherson.  US.  Navy, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Rear  Adm.  F.  B.  Warder.  US  Navy,  Com- 
mandant. Eighth  Naval  District,  New  Or- 
leans,   La. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  C.  Bullock,  US  Army,  Com- 
manding Officer,  XIX  Corps,  US  Army,  Fort 
Chaffee,  Ark. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H  Strauss,  U  S  Air 
Force,  Commander,  17th  Strategic  Aero- 
space Division,  Whlteman  Air  Force  Biuse, 
Mo. 

Gen.  Charles  D.  Henley,  US.  Army  Reserve, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Division  Commander, 
95th  Division  i  training!.  Little  Rcx-k,  Ark. 

Col  C  J  Van  Sickle.  US.  Army,  sector 
commander.  Arkansas  .sector.  Little  Rock. 
Ark. 

Capt  Cooper  Bright.  US  Navy,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  cf  the  Navy,  Washington, 
DC. 

Capt.  B  E  Close,  U  S.  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Close, 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 

Capt.  J  H  Kuh!,  US  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Kuhl. 
Chief  of  Stiff.  Naval  Air  Technical  Training. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Col  Ba.'^coin  Bogle,  U  S  Air  Force.  Medical 
Groi!p  Commander  Headquarters  825  Medi- 
cal Group  iS.AC'.  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base 
Jacksonville,  Ark 

Col.  George  E  Glober.  US  Air  Force.  Head- 
quarters 70  Brmbirdment  Wing.  Little  Rock 
Air  Force  Base.  Jacksonville.  Ark. 

Col.  Herman  H.  Hankins.  U.S.  Army.  Head- 
quarters. 379th  Regiment.  US.  Army  Reserve 
Center.   Litile   Rock,   Ark, 

Col  Carl  C.  Hmkle,  Jr  .  U  S  Air  Force,  Base 
Commander.  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base, 
Jacksonville,  Ark. 

Col  Robert  W  Strong,  Jr..  US.  Air  Force. 
Headquarters  825th  Air  Division.  Office  of  the 
Commander.  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base. 
Jacksoiivilic,  Ark 

Maj  James  M.  Mueller,  l"  S  Army.  Df'puty 
District  Engineer,  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S. 
Army.  Vicksburp,  Miss. 

Maj  C.  B.  .Searls,  VS  Army.  Headquarters. 
XIX  Corps.  US    Army,  Fort  Chnffee,  Ark 

Comdr.  M,  R.  Fleming,  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training,  War  Memorial  Stadium.  Little  Rock. 
Ark 

Maj  Eusene  J  Krlley.  U  S  Air  Force.  Head- 
quarters 8-25th  Air  Division  (SAC).  Little 
Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Jacksonville,  Ark. 

Capt.  Thomas  Marshall,  U.S.  Army,  Corps 
of  En   ineers,  U  S.  Army,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Lieutenant  Hunter,  U5  Navy,  aide  to  Ad- 
m'ral  P:rie 

Lt.  J  L  Maturo.  US  Air  Force,  aide  to 
General  Strauss. 

Lt.  Paul  Mulloy.  US  Navy,  aide  to  Ad- 
miral Warder. 

James  T.  Bryan.  Jr  .  president,  U.S.S,  York- 
town  Association.   New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  P.  Blankenship,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
U.S.  Army,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Mr.  Otto  F  Buzhardt,  Chief,  Reservoir  De- 
velopment Section.  Corps  of  Engineers,  US. 
Army,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Thomas  J.  Carter,  Jr  ,  Chief.  Projects  Op- 
eration Branch,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Vicks- 
burg. Miss. 

George  C.  Gllman.  executive  assistant  to 
the  president.  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  the  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Morgan  L.  Fitch,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Fitch,  na- 
tional vice  president,  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  Chicago,  111. 

T.  J.  Patterson,  admiral  of  the  Texas  Navy, 
and  Mrs.  Patterson,  Waco,  Tex. 

David  J.  Parsons.  Jr..  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
J.  L.  Roselle.  Chief.  Real   Estate  Division. 
Corps   of    Engineers,    U.S.    Army,    Vicksburg. 
Miss. 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  distinguished  gentleman  speak 
so  tilowmtily  of  George  Ernshaw.  It 
happens  that  ho  comes  from  the  con- 
gre.ssional  district  in  New  Jersey  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  convey  to  him  the  good 
wi.shes  of  all  his  foimer  friends  and 
nei.t^hbors. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  sliall  be  glad  to  do  that.  Not  only 
was  he  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  in 
majoi-  league  baseball,  but  he  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  speakers 
in  his  performance  when  he  introduced 
these  outstanding  naval  personages  and 
called  attention  to  some  of  their  experi- 
ences together  in  World  War  II,  and  par- 
ticularly when  their  aircraft  carrier  was 
under  attack  by  the  Japanese.  I  think 
your  heart  would  be  as  keen  upon  every 
part  of  his  performance.  He  is  doing  a 
grand  job  m  Hot  Springs  and  that  vi- 
cinitv. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
hiive  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPHLNGER  Neither  do  we,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  bcmu  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llonc 
at  Representatives  of  the  United  State'<  of 
Arnerica  in  Coyigrcss  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (ct  of  section  216  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  USC  31*) 
(C));,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence  "As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  'common  car- 
riers by  water'  Includes  water  common  car- 
riers subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as 
amended,  or  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  (including  persons  who 
hold  themselves  out  to  transport  goods  by 
water  but  who  do  not  own  or  operate  ves- 
sels) engaged  in  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  on  the  one  hand. 
and.  on  the  otlier.  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
so  established  and  all  classifications,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  in  connection  therewith 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (bi  of  .section  305  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(49  use  905(b)).  is  amended  by  Inserting 
between  the  second  and  third  sentences 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence-  "Com- 
mon carriers  by  water  subject  to  this  parr 
may  also  establish  reasonable  through 
routes  and  joint  rates,  charges,  and  classi- 
fications with  common  ciuriers  by  water  sub- 
ject to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended, 
or  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  as 
amended  (Including  persons  who  hold  them- 
selves out  to  transport  goods  but  who  do 
not  own  or  operate  vessels)  engaged  in  th? 
transportation  of  property  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  between  Alaska  or  Ha%vaii 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  such  through 
routes  and  joint  rates,  and  all  classifications, 
regulations,  and  practices  established  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
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Mr.  EviNS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<HR,  11643)  to  amend  sections  216(c) 
and  305<b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  joint  rates,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  701.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  as  to  the  legislative 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are 
five  bills  scheduled  as  follows: 

S.  1834.  authorization  funds,  hospital 
facilities. 

S.  3063.  Incorporate  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Relief  Association. 

H.R.  9954,  life  insurance  companies, 
loaning  of  money,  securities. 

H.R.  9441,  amend  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

H.R.  8738,  amend  Life  Insurance  Act. 
Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  for  con- 
sideration on  Monday  the  following  bills: 
H.R.  11654,  amend  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
H.R.  11309,  extend  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949. 

H.R.  11500,  Defense  Production  Act. 
These  three  bills  are  extensions  of  acts 
which  are  expiring. 

On  Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bill  for  1963.  Also  sched- 
uled is  H.R.  10541,  the  Vaccination  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  is  scheduled  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  11970.  Trade  and  Expansion  Act 
of  1962. 
S.  1658.  to  prohibit  gambling  services. 
H.R.  8845,   obstructions   of   investiga- 
tions. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  Inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act?  It  is  evident  that  the  leadership 
expects  that  a  rule  will  be  granted  pro- 
viding for  consideration  of  the  Trade  and 
Expansion  Act? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  rule  will 
be  granted,  I  understand,  possibly  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  over  until 
noon,  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  new  farm  bill.  I  am 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  10  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

The  number  of  the  new  bill  is  H  R. 
12266.  It  supersedes  H.R.  11222,  the  leg- 
islation defeated  in  the  House  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  further 
concessions  in  this  new  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
It  is  our  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
events  of  yesterday,  that  we  might  yet 
improve  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer,  bring  down  farm  surpluses,  and 
provide  some  relief  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

We  shall  expedite  consideration  of  the 
bill  as  much  as  possible. 

It  proposes  to  continue  for  1  year  the 
voluntary  production  reduction  programs 
for  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains 
which  are  in  operation  this  year,  with  a 
modification  of  the  voluntary  program 
with  respect  to  feed  grains.  These  are 
the  programs  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  thinks  so  much  of, 
and  which  seem  to  be  so  popular.  These 
programs  were  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration last  year  and  enticted  by  the 
Congress  to  be  operative  while  the  Con- 
gress worked  on  a  more  effective  and 
less  expensive  program  for  these  crops. 


The  present  temporary  and  voluntary 
program  for  feed  grains  provides  that 
farmers  receive  grain  land  retirement 
payments  at  50  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  grains  that  would  have 
been  produced  on  the  first  20  percent  of 
the  acres  they  retire,  and  gives  farmers 
the  privilege  of  retiring  an  additional 
20  percent  of  their  grain  acres  for  which 
they  receive  payments  at  60  percent  of 
the  value  of  grains  that  would  have  been 
produced  on  the  land.  The  new  bill 
would  provide  50  percent  payments  for 
tlie  first  20  percent  of  acres  retired,  and 
50  percent  payment  also  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  of  land  taken  out  of 
grain  production. 

The  temporary  wheat  program  oper- 
ating in  1962  would  be  continued  in  1963. 
We  are  retaining  in  H.R.  12266  pro- 
visions of  H  R.  11222  which  are  not  con- 
troversial. We  hope  we  can  expedite  the 
new  bill  through  the  committee  and  have 
it  considered  by  the  House  some  time 
next  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  this  bill  evolve  by 
way  of  a  trip  through  the  briar  patch  or 
the  rose  gaiden? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  the  briar  patch, 
as  it  looked  last  night.  We  got  scratched 
up  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  expedi- 
tious action  which  the  chairman  has 
taken  and  of  his  brief,  and  I  realize  very 
informal,  explanation  of  the  bill,  in 
which  he  made  reference  to  a  voluntary 
wheat  program.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gram for  1962.  it  is  not  volimtary,  it  is  an 
involuntary  program.  I  assumed  that 
program  would  be  extended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  an  extension  of 
the  present  program. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  other  words,  then, 
would  the  gentleman  say  that  the  bill 
is  virtually  the  same  bill  as  that  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  cannot  say.     How- 
ever. I  think  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
we  are  taking  out  the  controversial  as- 
pects of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  AVERY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  NEW  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CooleyI  in 
his  new  farm  bill  embraces  some  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  my  substitute  to 
title  4  of  HJl.  11222  which  was  recom- 
mitted yesterday.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  his  new  bill  makes  any  pro- 
vision for  the  extension  of  conservation 
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reserve  agreements  that  are  expiring 
from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  was  in  my  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Oh,  no;    it   is  not  in 

here. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Is  there  any  provision 
relating  to  dairying? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     What  is  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY  Just  as  it  was  in  the 
other  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  In  the  bill  that  was 
defeated? 

Mr  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  there  is  any  provision  in 
his  bill  for  tightening  up  on  the  dump- 
ing provision  in  the  present  feed  grains 
act? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  means  by  tightening  up. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Giving  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  dump  wheat  on  the 
open  market  at  his  discretion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
programs  now  operating  authorize 
dumping. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  My  substitute  would 
prevent  the  dumping  of  CCC  stocks  of 
grain  onto  the  open  market  at  less  than 
5  percent  above  the  current  support 
price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  prompted  by  my 
vice  chairman  who  says  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  new  bill  in  this  respect  is 
the  same  as  under  existing  law. 


Mr.  CRAMER.     I  think  the  question 
was  whether  Mr.  Freeman  was  the  author 
of  it.     I  was  not  being  funny  about  il 
I  am  serious. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  would  be  in  order  in  view  of  the 
conversation  of  the  la.st  few  minutes  to 
inquire  if  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  have  at  least  limited  hearings  on  this 
bill.  What  is  the  intention  of  the  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  calling  a  meeting 
Monday  mornina,  and  we  will  tiy  to  re- 
port it  out  Monday  afternoon. 


THE  NEW  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note — and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
that  it  appears  quite  obvious  there  are 
many  provisions  of  the  bill  with  which 
he  is  not  thoroughly  familiar.  Can  he 
advise  the  House  who  is  the  author  of 
the  bill  which  he  has  introduced?  I 
think  many  Members  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  it  is,  right  here, 
with  my  name  right  on  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
whose  work  are  you  presenting? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  had  to  work  very 
diligently  to  get  it  up  and  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  realize  that.  Is  this 
Mr.  Freeman's  bill?  Did  Mr.  Freeman 
bring  it  in  over  night? 

Mr  COOLEY.  No;  Mr.  Freeman  did 
not  write  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  could  tell  the  House 
whether  or  not  these  compromises  in  this 
now  bill  have  been  cleared  by  Mr.  Sorkin. 


WAURIKA  DAM  PROJECT. 
OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  Mr.  WICKERSH.^Ml 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  have  before  me  a  leit'  r  from  the 
acting  Civil  Defense  Director  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.     The  letter  reads: 

DF.^R  Co.vc.RES.'iMAN  WICKERSHAM'  Wc  are 
taking  this  opprrt unity  to  advise  you  of 
an  in.'-pecTion  of  the  Watirika  area  which 
has  been  completed  by  Mr  Fred  Vt-riiy.  an 
engineer  employed  by  this  office. 

The  most  serious  situation,  in  the  Wau- 
rika  area,  according  to  Mr.  Verity's  report 
was  the  health  and  sanitation  situation 
whereby  there  was  excessive  water  standing 
in  ditches,  e'c  The  State  health  depart- 
ment has  been  advised  of  this  situation  and 
have  assured  us  they  will  do  all  possible  to 
eliminate  any  health  hazard. 

As  always  we   appreciate   your  continuing 
interest   in   regards   to  your   constituents. 
Sin.cerely. 

Jerry  Ragsdale, 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleapues 
that  I  have  talked  to  them  from  the 
floor  and  have  spoken  with  many  of 
them  personally  durine  the  past  few 
weeks.  Today  I  am  beginning  my  sec- 
ond week  of  daily  speeches  in  behalf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  near 
Waurika,  Okla. 

From  the  letter  just  stated,  one  can 
readily  see  that  the  miserable  conditions 
at  Waurika  have  again  been  com- 
pounded. Now  a  health  and  sanitation 
problem  has  arisen  in  the  backlog  of  the 
flood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  my  people,  my 
constituents.  They  are  being  made  to 
endure  a  situation  which  is  a  disgrace 
in  the  20th  century  in  our  Nation.  As 
I  have  said  before,  these  Americans  are 
the  victims  of  an  American  tragedy.  To- 
day the  tragedy  is  not  one  of  nature;  it 
is  a  tragedy  caused  by  inaction. 

With  our  modern  scientific  engineer- 
ing, we  can  build  dams  to  prevent  such 
flooding  and  alleviate  such  drought  con- 
ditions. Look  what  has  happened  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  since  TVA. 
Though  Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks  cannot 


be  compared  to  the  mammouth  Tennes- 
see River  system,  the  same  basic  kind 
of  .scientific  principles  can  be  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  building 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects  in  many  States  in- 
cluding Oklahoma.  In  many  cases  thes^ 
projects  are  not  so  urgently  needed 
Most  of  these  projects  cost  more  than 
the  $25  million  needed  for  the  Waurika 
Dam.  May  I  again  state  that  the 
Waurika  project  is  not  a  giveaway.  It 
is  a  project  which  will  pay  for  itself. 
My  people,  the  useis  of  this  water  supply, 
will  gladly  bear  this  burden.  They  will 
gladly  pay  the  price  for  the  Waurika 
project. 

The  surrounding  cities  such  as  Lawton. 
Duncan,  Comanche.  Waurika.  Walters, 
and  Temple  can  and  will  u.se  the  water 
from  the  Waurika  Reservoir.  Water  is 
needed  for  industry,  particularly  at  Dun- 
can and  Lawton. 

What  city  can  grow  without  water? 
What  town  can  even  hold  its  own  with- 
out an  adequate  water  supply  which 
means  room  for  growth'  The  answers 
are  obvious.  Without  the  po.ssibilities  of 
increased  water  supplies,  many  of  the 
aforementioned  towns  have  no  chance 
to  grow. 

We  have  been  debatine  the  farm  bill 
durins  the  last  wrek.  Most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  plipht  of  the  American 
farmer — that  is  the  little  farmer,  the 
small  man.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  exodus  that  has  occurred  from  the 
1930's  to  the  present  from  the  farming 
areas.  All  of  us  from  farm  States  know 
what  has  happened  to  the  population 
counts  in  the  aL;rarian  counties  It  has 
steadily  receded.  My  friends  with  de- 
creased farm  populations,  some  of  the.se 
towns  have  their  backs  up  against  the 
economic  wall.  As  Members  of  Contzress. 
we  can  either  lend  a  helping  hand  or  we 
can  sit  here  and  await  the  execution. 
Much  like  the  Ancient  Manner,  it  is  a 
case  of  "water,  water  everywhere  and 
nary  a  drop  to  drink.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  outlined 
another  point  in  the  need  for  the  Wau- 
rika project.  I  have  just  begun  to  fight. 
My  people  need  help;  and  so  help  me 
God.  we  will  make  any  sacrifice,  share 
any  burden,  and  talk  and  write  until  we 
are  blue  m  the  face.  We  will  not  give 
up.  

PEREZ  LOVELL  TACTICS  DETRI- 
MENTAL TO  LOUISIANA  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  McSween  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evnn 
with  the  amazing  industrial  growth  in 
Louisiana  in  recent  years  agriculture  is 
still  my  State's  most  important  industry. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Louisianians 
other  than  farmers  gain  their  livelihood 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  annual 
farm-marketini:r  receipts  in  excess  of 
$400  million      In  my  own  congressio!ial 


district  there  is  hardly  a  person  who  is 
not  materially  benefited  from  stable  and 
profitable  farm  operations  in  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  corn,  and  other  row  crops,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle.  I 
deeply  regret  that  seeds  of  disunity  have 
been  sown  in  recent  months  among  Loui- 
siana farmers  and  ranchers.  This  dis- 
sension has  an  alien  source,  and  the  tac- 
tics that  have  been  employed  in  creating 
it  have  not  been  straightforward. 

TAKES    COMMUNIST    IS.SUE 

On  May  25  I  witne.ssed  a  remarkable 
political  spectacle  in  Baton  Rouge.     At 
a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  held  in  the  State  Capitol 
a  controversial  political  figure.  Lcander 
H.  Perez,   expressed   an   interest  in  the 
farm  bill.    Mr.  Perez  had  joined  the  Farm 
Bureau  May  19,  1962,  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Plaquemines  Parish  chapter. 
Mr.  Perez,  who  in  1960  almost  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  have  the  Democratic 
State    Central    Committee    prevent    the 
Democratic  Party  nominees  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
from  appearing  on  Louisiana  ballots  un- 
der the  party  emblem,  offered  a  re.solu- 
tion  that  would  have  required  candidates 
for  Congress  and  the  Senate  in  ordir  to 
qualify  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
not   support   the  farm   bill.     His   argu- 
ment was  that  title  I  of  the  bill  was  com- 
munistic and  similar  to  land  reform  in 
Communist  China  and  Communist  Cuba. 
During  the  course   of   the   deliberations 
he  counseled  wi-.h  Mi'.  Dave  Mnans.  also 
a  member  of  the  committee    who  is  the 
third    vice    president    of    the   Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.    Mr.  Perez  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  pass  his 
resolution,  but  his  tactics  had  the  effect 
in  Louisiana  of  casting  doubt  about  the 
purpose   of   the   farm    bill    by   injecting 
without  any  justification  whatsoever  the 
Communist  issue.    These  tactics  were  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  dividing  farmers 
and  creating  disunity.     They  were  cal- 
culated to  appeal  to  emotion  rather  than 
reason.     They  are  detrimental  to  Loui- 
siana agriculture.     This  move  was  also 
a  sinister   threat   to   the   right   of   duly 
elected  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
exercise  free  judgment  within  the  bounds 
of   representative   government   in   a   re- 
public. 

MISLEADS    FARMER.^; 

Another  person  who  has  employed 
mi-sleading  tactics  and  who  has  conduct- 
ed a  campaign  acaiiv'^t  the  farm  bill  un- 
worthy of  the  respect  of  Louisiana  farm- 
ers is  L.  L.  Lovell.  the  $13,995  per  year 
salaried  executive  of  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Lovell  started 
preaching  against  this  bill  even  before 
it  had  been  introduced,  and  he  set  in 
motion  the  Fa-m  Bureau  campaign  ap- 
paratus against  the  bill  even  before  it 
had  received  committee  consideration. 
Dues-paying  Farm  Bureau  members  in 
Louisiana,  whether  farmers  or  nonfarm- 
ers.  were  given  no  opportunity  to  study 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  came  before 
the  House  and  Senate  before  their  dues 
were  being  ironically  used  to  indoctrinate 
them  with  misleading  propaganda 
against  the  farm  bill. 

In  addition  to  giving  Louisiana  farm- 
ers no  opportunity  to  learn  for  them- 


selves the  actual  issues  involved  in  the 
farm  bill,  Mr.  Lovell  misrepresented  the 
bill  to  farmers.     In  connection  with  the 
so-called  decision  day  membership  drive 
conducted    by    the    Farm    Bureau    in 
Louisiana  on  May   10.  prospective  new 
members  were   asked   to  register   their 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  farm  bill 
by    either    joining    or    not    joining    the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
only   such  farm   organization   available 
for  farmers  in  Louisiana  to  join.    Pros- 
pects were  not  given  either  a  copy  or  a 
digest  of  the  bill   upon  which   to   base 
their  decision.    They  were  a.sked  instead 
to  base  their  decision  either  on  the  fact 
that    the    bill   was   connected   with   the 
Kennedy  administration  or  on  a  Farm 
Bureau  pamphlet  containing  misleading 
and  exaggerated  information.    Three  of 
the   four   cardinal   Farm   Bureau    criti- 
cisms of  the  bill  printed  in  this  pam- 
phlet  concerned   provisions  of   the  bill 
that   had   been   already   deleted  by   the 
Acriculture  Committees  prior  to  this  so- 
called  decision  day  exercise.     This  mis- 
leading literature  has  also  been  used  by 
imid  Farm  Bureau  officials  at  countless 
campaign   meetings  throughout  Louisi- 
ana to  try  to  drum  up  blind  opposition 
to  the  farm  bill  from  loyal  Farm  Bureau 
m"inhrrs. 

In  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  News 
for  May  1962  the  editorial  is  entitled 
■  USDA  and  Integration?"  This  consti- 
tuted mainly  an  excerpt  from  the  Con- 
r.RESsioNA'o  Record  of  May  21  reporting 
a  colloquy  between  Senator  Aiken  and 
S'^nator  Eastl.and  on  the  subject  of 
whether  recreation  projects  authorized 
under  the  farm  bill  would  be  integrated. 
The  obvious  purpose  of  this  editorial  was 
to  raise  the  racial  issue  among  Louisiana 
farmers  with  regard  to  the  farm  bill. 
Fake  communism  and  racial  integration 
issues  have  thus  been  employed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  as  a  means  of  clouding  and 
confusing  the  important  issues  raised  in 
the  farm  bill. 

TTRGES    control;     A I  SO    LESS    CONTROI. 

Mr.  Lovell   is  still   making   venomous 
speeches  in  Louisiana  attacking  the  bill 
in   exaggerated   terms   such    as   that    it 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
dictatorial   power  over  feed   grain  pro- 
ducers, that  the  bill  would  abolish  the 
market  price  system  in  agriculture,  and 
that  it  would  freeze  Louisiana  in  its  cur- 
rent  agricultural   status.     All   of   these 
claims  are  unfounded.    He  has  also  said 
repeatedly  that  Louisiana  farmers  want 
le.ss  Government  regimentation  and  not 
more.     This  last  claim  is  an  interesting 
one.     He   urges  less   so-called   Govern- 
ment  regimentation   at  the   same   time 
that  he  urgently  pleads  for  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  an  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  a  control  program  that  provides  di- 
rect Federal  Government  payments.  Un- 
der  the   sugar   program   approximately 
5,000  Louisiana  farmers  earn  in  excess 
of  $50  million  annually.    He  also  pleads 
for  no  change  in  the  rice  and  cotton  pro- 
grams, which  are  based  on  acreage  al- 
lotments   and    price    supports.      Under 
these  programs  Louisiana  cotton  grow- 
ers earn  annually  in  excess  of  $90  mil- 
lion and  rice  growers  in  excess  of  $60 
million. 


ACCI3TS    GOVERNMENT    HELP 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lovell  earns 
part  of  his  own  livelihood  by  participat- 
ing in  the  sugar  and  cotton  programs  and 
by  receiving  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  Along  with  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Munson,  his  brother-in-law.  he  owns 
and  operates  the  985-acre  Witchwood 
Plantation  located  near  Cheneyville, 
Rapides  Parish.  La.  For  example,  Mr. 
Lovell  and  Mr.  Munson.  in  1955.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  received 
cotton  loans  totaling  $22,479.77.  In 
1956,  this  figure  was  $30,263.74.  In  the 
years  1957  through  1961.  Mr.  Lovell  and 
Mr.  Munson  received  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government  sugar  payments 
totaling  $21,154.25.  In  1959,  Mr.  Lovell 
and  Mr.  Munson  received  directly  from 
the  Federal  Government  wool  payments 
totaling  $304.82  for  1.789  pounds  of  wool. 
And  for  19f.8.  1960.  and  1961.  Mr.  Lovell 
and  Mr.  Munson  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  payments  for  soil  conserv- 
ing practices  in  the  amount  of  $975.40. 

I  do  not  cite  this  information  to  criti- 
cize their  participation  m  these  Govern- 
ment assistance  programs  Sugar  farm- 
ers tell  me  that  they  could  not  stay  in 
business  except  for  the  Sugar  Act.  Rice 
farmers  teil  me  that  the  rice  program  is 
es-ential  to  their  solvency,  and  cotton 
farmers  tell  me  that  without  the  cot- 
ton program  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
tliem  to  ri.'-k  the  heavy  investment  need- 
ed to  make  a  cotton  crop.  Mr.  Lovell 
has  on  many  occasions  endorsed  this 
point  of  view.  These  particular  pro- 
grams have  been  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernnient  with  success  and  without  ex- 
orbitant cost  to  the  taxpayers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  end  of  1952.  all 
Government  farm  programs  had  shown 
a  net  profit  in  excess  of  $13  million. 
V>'hcther  by  coincidence  or  otherwise  it 
has  been  only  since  1952  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  suffered  tremendous  losses 
in  asricultarc.  particularly  in  wheat  and 
feed  trains.  It  has  been  only  since  1952 
that  the  farmers  have  suffered  a  parity 
ratio  drop  from  100  percent  to  80  percent. 
And  It  has  been  only  since  1952  that  the 
annual  costs  of  farm  programs  have 
climbed  from  the  level  of  $1  billion  to  ?5 
billion.  S6  billion,  and  S7  billion. 

No.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Lovell 
in  cither  personally  participating  in  these 
progiams  or  in  publicly  endorsing  them 
in  the  interest  of  Louisiana  farmers. 
What  I  do  criticize,  however,  is  his  incon- 
sistency now,  during  the  fight  to  ovei  - 
come  the  serious  crisis  in  wheat  and 
feed  grams  by  trying  to  pass  for  the.se 
crops  the  same  type  of  legislation  that 
he  endorses  for  other  Louisiana  crops, 
in  wailin-^.  and  complaining  about  reci- 
mentation  and  Government  control  He 
has  alined  himself  in  this  matter  com- 
pletely wrh  the  Chicago-based  American 
Farm  Buieau  Federation,  of  which  he  is 
a  director,  which  has  recently  cast  asper- 
sions on  all  allotment  programs,  particu- 
Inrly  the  cotton  allotment  program.  He 
has  joined  hands  with  the  grain  and 
storage  interests  of  the  Midwest  and 
those  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
who,  if  they  could,  would  abolish  all  Gov- 
ernment assistance  farm  programs. 
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INCONSISTENCT    TTNDESiaABLB 

As    the    member   of    the    Agriculture 
Committee  from  Louisiana  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Louisi- 
ana farmers  this  serious  question  that 
has  been  raised  in  the  eyes  of  Congress 
as  to  the  position  of  Louisiana  agricul- 
ture on  these  matters.    Louisiana  farm- 
ers would  do  well  to  ponder  now  which 
course  they  wish  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  hew  a  consistent  line  regard- 
ing farm  programs.    Mr.  Lovell  may  be 
able  to  talk  one  way  about  sugar,  cotton, 
and  rice  and  yet  another  way  about  feed 
grains.     As  a  matter  of  intellectual  hon- 
esty these  are  tactics  that  I  cannot  follow 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.     I  have  confidence 
also  that  individual  farmers  in  Louisiana 
do  not  want  me  to  become  a  party  to  in- 
consistency and  duplicity  and  that  they 
do  not  want  me  to  contribute  to  disunity 
in  Louisiana  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  celebrating  its  centennial. 
During  the  100  years  since  the  bill  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
signed   into   law    by   Abraham   Lincoln, 
American     agriculture     has     undergone 
miraculous  progress.     This  did  not  hap- 
pen by  chance.     Thousands  of  persons 
through  the  years  have  made  great  con- 
tributions.    The  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Extension  Service,  Re- 
search,  the   Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers     Home     Administration,     the 
Forest  Service,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  and  many  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  working  with 
individual    farmers    under   the    private 
enterprise  system  have  achieved  a  fab- 
ulous agricultural  technology  and  capa- 
bility.    It  would  be   tragic   if   we  were 
either  unwilling  or  incapable  of  manag- 
ing  our   farm   abundance.     This   is  no 
time  for  dissension  and  disunity  among 
farmers,  or  between  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, or  between  farmers  and  taxpay- 
ers.    The  welfare  of  each  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  other. 

Even  though  the  farm  bill  was  re- 
committed last  night  by  the  House  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  further 
consideration  the  surplus  and  overpro- 
duction crisis  in  wheat  and  feed  grains 
still  menaces  the  basic  foundations  of 
agriculture.  Constructive  legislation  this 
session  to  deal  with  this  serious  problem 
is  essential.  Otherwise  all  of  agriculture 
is  in  jeopardy  of  demagogic  attack  and 
rum  from  its  detractors. 


FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  SHORE 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  I  Mr.  McDowell] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Shore  and  Beach  Preservation 
Association  has  endorsed  the  bill,  H.R. 
11759,  cosponsored  by  my  friend  and  col- 


league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]  and  myself,  to  amend 
the  laws  with  respect  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  shore  protection. 

This  bill  was  drafted  at  my  request  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  S. 
Seybold,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  president  of 
the  American  Shore  and  Beach  Preser- 
vation Association:  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  McDowell-Thompson 
shore  protection  bill:  the  relevant  text 
of  a  newsletter  issued  May  31,  1962.  by 
the  American  Shorg  and  Beach  Preser- 
vation Association;  and  the  text  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  11759. 

I  invite  all  of  my  coUeaguf  s  who  have 
shore  and  beach  protection  problems  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
American  Shore  .^nd  Be.ach  Pres- 
erv.\tic)n  a.ssoci.^tion, 

Washington.  DC.  May  21.  1962. 
H  jn.  H.^REi.s  B  McDowell.  Jr. 
Congress  of  the  United  State.s,  House  Office 
Buildrng.  Washi^jgton.  B.C. 
DE.^R    Congressman    McDowell:    We    are 
pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  bill.  H.R. 
11759.  to  amend  the  present  statute  relating 
to  Federal  participfition  in  shore  protection. 
Your    proposal    is,    In    general,    that    of    the 
program  of  this  as.sociation  and  with  which 
It  is  in  full  accord 

The  American  Shore  and  Beach  Preserva- 
tion Association  Is  a  nonprofit  organization 
formed  in  New  Jersey  in  192G  for  the  pi/rpose 
of  developing  a  public  aw.irencss  of  the  loss 
of  our  shores  and  beaches,  to  stimulate  the 
technical,  scientific  knowledge  of  coastal 
en'-ineerir.g.  and  to  improve  governmental 
administrative  procedures  to  preserve  these 
limited  resources.  Even  at  that  early  date, 
due  to  the  restriction  of  transport  and  move- 
ment, the  loss  of  our  shores  and  beaches  in 
the  more  readily  accessible  areas  was  of  con- 
cern. Conservation  of  these  resources,  as 
you  are  fully  cognizant,  becomes  increasingly 
important  with  the  growth  of  population, 
leisure,  and  increased  individual  Income, 
likewise,  the  competition  for  space  for  vari- 
ous coastal  use— residential.  Industrial,  and 
recreational — challenges  our  wisdom  in  the 
development  of  a  prr.per  conservation  pro- 
gram. It  is  important,  we  believe,  that  the 
community  and  State  in  cooperation  with 
tlie  Federal  Government  plan  and  establish 
a  cooperative  program  for  the  preservation 
and  realistic  use  of  our  disappearing  beaches 
and  shores.  Suitable  legislative  procedures 
and  mechanism  for  management  must  be 
early  provided. 

The  problem  is  broader  than  the  specific 
preservation  of  beaches;  it  includes  the  erec- 
tion, management  and  control  of  the  natu- 
ral or  manmade  works  of  protection  against 
the  storms  and  tides;  it  includes  a  suitable 
program  of  land  m.anagcment  and  should 
develop  uses  of  the  shores  and  Its  waters 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
State,   and   of   the   Nation. 

Our  organization  is  supported,  primarily, 
by  devoted  advocates  of  conservation  but  it 
is  tempered  by  a  large  group  of  county  and 
municipal  government  units  who.  with  our 
members  of  the  engineering  profession.  In- 
clude a  wide  range  of  intcre.=its  and  accom- 
modate o\ir  program  to  the  needs  of  the  sea- 
fronting  communities. 

Your  proposed  legislation  is  needed,  and 
ts  Justified  by  existing  conditions  and  the 
necessities  of  the  future.  Do  let  us  know 
if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  the  presen- 
tation of  this  commendable  legislation. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  official  publica- 
tion. Shore  and  Beach  magazine,  published 
seml.innually,  and  the  monthly  newsletter, 
for  your  information.  You  will  note  Sen- 
ator   Anderson's    comments    In    the    news- 


letter and  we  would  likewise  appreciate  your 
comments  on  the  proposed  bill  for  pub- 
lication. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S  Setbold, 
Major  General. 
US.  Army,  Retired. 


DE3CRimoN    OF   Bill    Pkrt.mning    to    Shore 

rROTtCTION 

This  bill  would: 

1.  Amend  the  act  cf  August  13,  1946,  as 
amended : 

(at  B-'  Increasing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
shore  restoration   and   protection   projects. 

(b)  By  providing  for  100  percent  Federal 
cost  participation  In  protection  of  Federal 
property  and  In  projects  at  State,  county. 
and  other  publicly  owned  shore  parks  and 
conservation  areas  which  meet  certain 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

(c)  By  authorizine  reimbur.-^ement  of  lo- 
cal interests  for  work  done  by  them  on  au- 
thorized projects  up  to  $1  million. 

(d)  By  providing  small  shore  and  beach 
re.storatlon  and  protection  project  authority 
with  a  single  project  limit  of  $400,000. 

2.  Modify  the  act  of  July  3.  1930,  as 
amended,  by  providing  for  surveys  entirely 
at  Federal  cost.  Through  application  of 
existing  law.s  perUiining  to  river  and  harb' r 
surveys,  specific  contribution  U)  the  costs 
and  cooperation  in  the  survey  by  a  State  or 
local  agency  would  not  be  required,  but  the 
consulting  and  coordinating  requirements  of 
the  1945  River  and  Harbor  Act  would  apply. 

3.  Make  the  new  participation  provisions 
applicable  to  authorized  projects  where  the 
Federal  contribution  ha-s  not  been  made  as 
of  the  date  the  bill  Is  enacted. 

Congress 
(News  letter  by  American  Shore  arid  Bca;  h 
Preservation  Association ) 
Another  milestone,  and  a  most  important 
one  in  the  progress  of  the  as.sociation  pro- 
gram, was  made  in  Wiishington  this  month: 
HR.  11759.  proposed  by  Congressman  Mc- 
Dowell, of  D(.'laware.  and  cosponsored  by 
Congressman  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  W'orks 
of  the  Hovise. 

The  bill  provides  liberalized  fiscal  support 
and  broadens  Federal  policy  In  participation 
In  shore  and  beach  preservation  projects. 

H.R.  11759  proposes  to  Increase  the  limit 
of  the  Federal  contribution  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  for  the  re:  toratiun  atid  protec- 
tion of  our  beaches  and  shores  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  cost.  It  al.-^o  adds 
that  the  costs  allocated  to  the  restoraticn 
and  protection  of  Federal  property  shall  be 
borne  fully  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  a 
project  for  restoration  and  protection  of 
State,  county,  and  other  publicly  owntd 
shore,  parks,  and  conservation  areas  ni.y 
be  the  total  cost  exclusive  of  land  costs  when 
such  areas:  Include  a  zone  which  excludes 
permanent  human  habitation:  include  bi:t 
are  not  limited  to  recreational  beaches; 
satisfy  adequate  criteria  for  conservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
environment:  extend  landward  a  sufficient 
distance  to  include,  where  appropriate,  pro- 
tective dunes,  bluffs,  or  other  natural  fea- 
tures which  serve  to  protect  the  uplands 
from  damage;  and  provide  esseiuially  ful 
park  facilities  for  appropriate  public  use, 
all  of  which  shall  meet  with  tlie  approv.J 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

The  present  statute  is  further  amendtd 
to  read : 

"When  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers the  most  suitable  and  economlc;il 
remedial  mea.sures  would  be  provided  by 
periodic  beach  nourishment,  the  term  "con- 
struction' may  be  construed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  to  include  the  deposit  of 
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sand  fill  at  suitable  Intervals  of  time  to  fur- 
nish sand  supply  to  project  shores  for  a 
lenth  of  time  specified  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 

Shores  other  than  public  will  be  eligible 
for  Federal  asslstiince  If  there  is  benefit  such 
as  that  arising  from  public  use  or  from  the 
protection  of  nearby  public  property  or  If 
the  benefits  to  those  shores  are  incidental 
to  the  project,  and  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  project  shall  be  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  degree  of  such  benefits. 

•'No  Federal  contribution  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  project  under  this  Act  un- 
less the  plan  therefor  shall  have  been  specifi- 
cally adopted  and  authorized  by  Congress 
after  investigation  and  study  by  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board  under  the  provi.'-lons  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
[or.  In  the  case  of  a  small  project  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  unless  the  plan  therefore 
has  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers."] (words  added  by  H.R  11759  in  black 
brackets.) 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  previous  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  here- 
by authorized  to  reimburse  local  interests  for 
work  done  by  them  on  authorized  projects 
which  Individually  do  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
in  total  cost  after  initiation  of  the  survey 
studies  which  form  the  basis  for  tlie  project: 
Provided.  That  the  work  which  may  have 
been  done  on  the  projects  is  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  authorized  projects:  Prorided  fur- 
ther. That  such  reimbursement  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  applicable  thereto  or 
funds  available  therefor  and  shall  net  take 
precedence  over  other  pending  projects  of 
higher  priority  for  Improvements. 

■  Sec.  3.  The  Chief  of  Engineers   is  hereby 
authorized     to     undertake     construction     of 
small  shore  and  beach  restoration  and   pro- 
tection   projects    not   si>eciflcally    authorized 
by   Congress,    which   otherwise    comply    with 
section  1  of  this  Act,  when  he  finds  that  such 
work  Is  advisable,  and  he  is  further  author- 
ized to  allot  from  any  appropriations  hereto- 
fore or  hereinafter  made  for  civil  works,  not 
to  exceed  »3.000.000  for  any  one  fiscal  year 
for   the   Federal   share   of   the  costs   of    con- 
struction   of    such    projects:    Proridcff,    That 
not  more  than  $400,000  shall  be  allotted  for 
this  purpose  for  any  single  project  and  the 
total   amount  allotted   shall   be   sufficient   to 
complete    the    Federal    participation    in    the 
project  under  this  section  including  periodic 
nourishment   as   provided    for   under  section 
1(c)   of  this  Act:    Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions   of    local    cooperation    specified    in 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall   apply:    And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  work  shall  be  com- 
plete   In    Itself    and    shall    not    commit    the 
United  States  to  any  additional  improvement 
to  Insure  its  successful  operation,  except  for 
participation  In  periodic  beach  nourishment 
in  accordance  with  section  1(c)   of  this  Act, 
and  as  may  result  from  the  normal  procedure 
applying    to    projects    authorized    after    sub- 
mission of  survey  reports." 

All  provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to 
surveys  of  rivers  and  harbors  shall  apply  to 
surveys  relating  to  shore  protection  and  any 
expenses  Incident  and  necessary  to  investiga- 
tion and  study  shall  be  paid  from  funds  for 
"general  Investigations,  civil  functions."  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  section  2  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  1930, 
as  amended  (33  U.8.C.  426) ,  Is  modified  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  herewith. 

The  cost-sharing  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply  in  determining  the  amounts  of 
Federal  participation  in  or  payments  toward 
the  costs  of  authorized  projects  for  which  the 
Federal  contribution  has  not  been  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act,  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  through  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 


recomput«  the  amount*  at  Federal  contribu- 
tion toward  the  costs  of  stich  project*  ac- 
cordingly." 


HH.  11759 
A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral participation  In  shore  protection 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
approved   August    13,    1946.   as   amended    by 
the   Act   approved   July   28.    1956    (33   USC 
426e-h).    pertaining   to  shore   protection,   is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  word  "one-third"  In  section  1(b) 
Is  deleted  and  the  word  "one-half"  is  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

(b)  The  following  is  ndded  after  the  word 
located'  in  section  lib)  :  ",  except  that  the 

costs  allocated  to  the  restoration  and  pro- 
tection of  Federal  property  shall  be  borne 
fully  by  the  Federal  Government,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  Federal  participation  in  the  co^t 
of  a  project  for  restoration  and  protection  cf 
State,  county,  and  other  publicly  owned 
shore  parks  and  conservation  areas  may  bo 
the  total  cost  exclusive  of  land  costs,  when 
such  areas:  Include  a  zone  which  exclude.': 
permanent  human  habitation;  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  recreational  beaches;  sat- 
isfy adequate  criteria  for  conservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
environment:  extend  landward  a  sufficient 
distance  to  include,  where  appropriate,  pro- 
tective dunes,  bluffs,  or  other  natural  fea- 
tures which  serve  to  protect  the  uplai.ds 
from  damage:  and  provide  essentially  full 
park  facilities  for  appropriate  public  u.se,  all 
of  which  shall  meet  vith  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  " 

(Ci  Tlie  following  is  added  after  the  word 
■  supplemented"  in  section  l(ei  :  ".  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  small  project  under  section  3  of  this 
Act.  unless  the  plan  therefor  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

(d)  Sections  2  and  3  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  here- 
by authorized  to  reimburse  local  interests  for 
work  done  by  them  on  authorized  projects 
which  individually  do  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
in  total  cost  after  initiation  of  the  survey 
studies  which  form  the  basis  for  the  proj- 
ect: Prorided,  That  the  work  which  may 
have  been  done  on  the  projects  is  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authorized  projects:  Prorided 
further.  That  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriations  applicable  thereto 
or  funds  available  therefor  and  shall  not  take 
precedence  over  other  pending  projects  of 
higher  priority  for  improvements. 

"Sec  3.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  hereby 
authorized    to     undertake    construction     of 
small  shore  and  beach  restoration  and  pro- 
tection   projects   not  specifically   authorized 
by  Congress,   which   otherwise   comply  with 
section    1    of  this   Act.   when   he   finds   that 
such   work   is   advisable,   and    he    Is   further 
authorized  to  allot  from  any  appropriations 
heretofore    or    hereinafter    made    for    civil 
works,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  one 
fiscal  year  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of   construction   of   such   projects:    Prorided. 
That    not    more   than   $400,000  shall    be   al- 
lotted for  this  purpose  for  any  single  project 
and  the  total  amount  allotted  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  complete  the  Federal  participation 
in  the  project  under  this  section  Including 
periodic  nourishment  as  provided  for  under 
section    1(d)    of   this  Act:    Provided  further, 
That    the    provisions    of    local    cooggratlon 
specified  In  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  hpply : 
And   provided  further.  That  the  work  shall 
be  complete  in  Itself  and  shall  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  additional  Improve- 
ment to  Insure  Its  successful  operation,  ex- 
cept for  participation  In  periodic  beach  nour- 
ishment   In    accordance   with    section    Kd) 
of   this   Act,   and   as   may   result   from   the 


normal  procedure  applying  to  projects  au- 
thorized after  submission  of  survey  reports   ' 

Sec.  2.  All  provisions  of  existing  law  relat- 
ing to  surveys  of  rivers  and  harbors  shall 
apply  to  surveys  relating  to  shore  protec- 
tion and  any  expenses  incident  and  neces- 
sary to  investigation  and  study  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  for  "General  investigations,  civil 
functions".  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  3.  1930,  as  amended  (33  USC. 
4'26).  is  modified  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
herewith. 

Sec.  3.  The  cost -sharing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  in  determining  the  amounts 
of  Federal  participation  in  or  payments  to- 
ward the  rosts  of  authorized  projects  for 
which  the  Federal  contribution  has  not  been 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  through  the 
Beach  Eroiion  Board,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  recompute  the  amounts  of  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  costs  of  such  proj- 
ects accordingly. 


THE  AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUS- 
TRY'S APPRAISAL  OF  THE  ESCAPE 
CLAUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  1  Mr.  BrayI  may  extend 
hb  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Recofd 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  occasion 
it  has  b«'en  suggested  that  lumbermen 
seek  relief  from  their  serious  import 
problems  under  proceedings  established 
by  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
rnents  Act— section  7.  Under  these  pro- 
visions a  domestic  industry  which  is  be- 
ing injured  by  imports  may  petition  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  relief. 

In  the  light  of  performance  under  sec- 
tion 7,  the  chances  for  favorable  results 
are  not  good.  The  American  lumber  in- 
dustry is  far  from  encouraged  at  the 
prospect--^  of  instituting  lengthy  proceed- 
ings with  questionable  prospects,  pai - 
ticularly  when  an  immediate  solution  to 
our  problem  is  absolutely  essential. 

A  brief  review  of  what  has  taken  place 
under  the  escape  clause  can  explain  the 
reluctance  of  this  industry  to  hope  for 
relief  through  it. 

First,  let  us  review  the  cast  iron  soil 
pipe  fittings  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission. U.S.  imports  of  that  industry's 
products  for  consumption  rose  from  51 
tons  in   1954  to  2,087  tons  in   1957.     In 

1958  they  declined  to  1.076  tons,  and  in 

1959  increased  to  2.241  tons.  Impoiis 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1960 
amounted  to  1,112  tons  compared  with 
946  tons  in  the  first  3  months  of  1959. 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  increase 
in  imports,  the  Commission  in  a  decision 
rendered  in  August  1960  denied  that  in- 
dustry relief. 

In  the  rolled  glass  industiT  we  find 
that  aggregate  net  sales  of  rolled  glass 
of  the  American  concerns  reporting  to 
the  Commission  ranged  between  vl3  mil- 
lion and  $15  miUion  per  year  in  1955-60. 
The  aggregate  net  operating  profit  of 
these  concerns  declined  from  17  6  per- 
cent of  aggregate  net  sales  to  7.9  percent 
in  1960.  The  ratio  of  the  year-end  in- 
ventory   to    total    shipments    increased 
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from  about  35  percent  in  1955-56  to  60 
percent  for  1960.  U.S.  producers'  ship- 
ments for  this  same  period  declined 
from  61  million  square  feet  to  46.8 
million  square  feet.  In  spite  of  these 
facts,  the  Commission  in  a  split  decision 
rendered  in  May.  1961.  failed  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  President  for 
relief. 

Within  the  lumber  industry,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  false  hopes  and 
promises  of  the  escape  clause. 

Let  a  representative  of  that  industry 
explain  their  experiences  along  this 
route.  In  testimony  last  November  be- 
fore the  House  Labor  Subconmiittee  on 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment,  Mr.  Byron  E. 
Bryan,  president  of  Calypso  Plywood 
Co..  Calypso.  N.C.,  detailed  the  experi- 
ences of  a  major  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican lumber  industry  in  seeking  relief 
under  the  escape  clause.  He  described 
it  as  a  snare  and  delusion,  which  has 
worked  against  rather  than  in  favor  of 
the  American  industry. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Bryan  outlined 
for  the  subcommittee  the  following 
thought-provoking  experiences  of  the 
domestic  hardwood  plywood  industry: 


In  1955  the  industry  filed  an  e-cape  Ciause 
application,  relying  on  the  statements  ol  the 
administration  that  no  Injury  would  be  per- 
mitted to  American  industry  and  that  an 
injured  Indvistry  would  have  relief  under 
the  escape  clause.  An  investigation  was 
made,  hearings  were  held,  and  the  Tariff 
Conamission  in  June  1955,  issued  its  report. 
The  Commission's  invec-tigation,  as  reported, 
established  the  following  facts  on  the  hard- 
wood plywood  industry : 

1.  Of  the  companies  reporting,  40  percent 
operated  at  a  loss  in  1954. 

2.  Net  Income  In  1954  was  one-third  the 
rate  In  1951. 

3.  Employment  was  dov.n  12  percent  from 
1948. 

4.  Imports  of  hardwood  plywood  in  1954 
had   increased   over  600  percent    from    1951. 

5.  Imports  had  increased  their  proportion 
of  the  domestic  market  from  7  6  percent  In 
1951  to  37.2  percent  in  1954. 

The  Commission,  denying  relief,  found  that 
imported  hardwood  plywood  was  like  and 
directly  competitive  with  the  domestic  hard- 
wood plywood  but  that  the  injury  had  not 
existed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
determine  a  trend. 

The  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
1955  was  a  blanket  invitation  to  the  foreign 
producers  to  increase  their  production  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States.  Imports 
soared  from  425  million  square  feet  in  1954 
to  over  800  million  square  feet  in  1958  and 
thus  absorbed  in  1958.  50  percent  of  the 
domestic  fales  Prices  of  the  domestic  hard- 
w^xid  plywood  in  this  interval  between  1954 
and  1958  had  been  steadily  forced  down  by 
the  low  priced  imports  and  many  of  the 
companies  were  operating  in  tlie  red. 

In  1959  the  hardwood  plywood  producers, 
believing  that  their  continued  injury  had 
clearly  estp.blished  a  trend  sufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  Tariff  Commission,  filed  a  second  ap- 
plication fvir  relief  under  the  escape  clause. 
An  investigation  and  hearings  were  held  and 
the  Commission  made  its  report,  finding  as 
follows. 

1.  Imports  of  hardwood  plywood  had  in- 
creased from  6G  7  million  square  feet  in  1951 
to  809  million  square  feet  in  1958  (investi- 
gation  77,  table  9  ) . 

2.  Dumestic  hardwood  plywood  shipments 
had  declined  from  934  million  square  feet  in 
1955  to  793  million  square  feet  in  1958. 


3.  Prices  of  domestic  stock  panels  and 
cut-to-size  panels  had  declined  from  an 
average  of  $162  per  thousand  square  feet  in 
1955  to  $131  and  $111  per  thousand  square 
feet  respectively  in  1958. 

4.  The  dutiable  value  of  hardwood  plywood 
Imports  Increased  from  $8.5  million  in  1951 
to  $63  million  In  1958. 

5.  The  average  price  of  Imported  hardw.od 
plywood  had  decUned  from  $129  per  thousand 
square  feet  in  1951  to  $69  per  thousand 
square  feet  in  1958. 

6.  Sales  of  59  domestic  producers  of  hard- 
wood plywood  decUned  from  $101  million 
in  1955  to  $83  million  in  1958  and  profits  on 
sales  for  the  same  companies  dropped  from 
7.8  to  2.4  percent. 

7.  Of  the  59  producers  reporting  in  1958, 
23  producers  or  39  percent  of  the  59,  oper- 
ated at  a  loss  in  1958. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  a  4-to-l  decision,  denied  relief 
to  the  hardwood  plywood  industry  on  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  finding  that  imported 
hardwood  plywood  was  not  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  domestic  hardwood  ply- 
wood. This  was  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
unanimous  finduig  of  the  Commission  on 
this  Issue  In  1955.  In  fact,  under  law.  if  the 
Imports  were  not  like  or  directly  competitive 
the  Commission  should  not  have  entertained 
the  application  In  the  first  Instance  or  should 
have  dismissed  it  on  that  ground,  rather 
than  denying  injury.  We,  as  businessmen 
coping  with  a  serious  problem  In  our  Indus- 
try, find  this  decision  to   be   inexplicable. 

The  1959  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  the  second  blessing  conferred  on 
the  Japanese  and  the  other  foreign  hard- 
wood plywootl  producers  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  hardwood  plywood  was  literally 
dumped  Into  our  markets  In  what  appeared 
to  be  a  never-ending  flow.  Imports  of  hard- 
wood plywojd  sjared  to  over  130  million 
square  feet  per  month.  In  1959,  imports 
increased  over  500  million  square  feet  over 
1958,  and  although  1959  was  an  especially 
good  year  for  the  plywo(xl  market,  imports 
absorbed  57.4  percent  of  the  apparent  con- 
sumption and  represented  134  9  percent  to 
domestic  shipments  (Department  of  Com- 
merce, Hardwood  Plywood  1959-60). 


Second.  The  standards  for  determin- 
ing serious  injury  are  indefinite  and  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  domestic  industry. 

Third  The  relief  recommended  where 
serious  injury  is  found  is  usually  inade- 
quate to  the  injury. 

Fourth.  The  President  can  disregard 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi.ssion,  and  grant  no  relief  at  all. 

The  American  lumber  industry  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  pursue  its  course 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  However, 
the  blunt  facts  brought  out  by  even  a 
quick  review  of  the  escape  clause  history 
are  there  as  a  constant  reminder  that  al- 
most 80  percent  of  the  American  indus- 
tries who  have  sought  protection  under 
its  provisions  only  met  with  futility. 


Prom  1948  through  May  31,  1962,  there 
has  been  formal  Tariff  Commission  ac- 
tion in  133  escape  clause  cases.  Tlie 
Commission  has  recommended  against 
relief  in  93  cases.  In  41  cases  sent  to  the 
President  relief  was  dcniod  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  26,  and  granted  in  only  15.  In 
nearly  all  these  cases  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent accepted  the  Commission's  findin.us 
on  injury,  he  modified  the  recommenda- 
tions in  each  instance  diluting  the  Tariff 
Commission's  recommendations. 

The  potential  of  Canadian  lumber  ex- 
ports is  tremendous,  and  the  ap'-;res- 
siveness  of  the  Canadians  in  exporting 
such  products  has  been  ably  demon- 
strated. Because  of  this  it  is  necessary 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  re- 
solve the  lumber  import  problem.  Pro- 
ceedings for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause  average  about  18  months  which 
can  be  costly  and  time  consuming  when 
immediate  relief  is  necessary. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  escape 
clause  only  proves  that  if  an  industry 
seeks  relief  under  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  that  it  encounters  these 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties: 

First.  It  must  establish  that  it  has  sus- 
tained, or  is  threatened  with,  serious  in- 
jury I  a  burden  which  many  an  American 
industry  has  learned  is  nearly  impossible 
to  prove  as  the  law  is  currently  admin- 
istered K 


NEW  YORK  PORT  AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Linds.av]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  the  full  30  minutes  allotted 
to  me.  I  want  to  talk,  however,  for  a 
few  minutes  about  a  subject  of  .some  im- 
portance that  the  Congress.  I  think, 
should  act  upon. 

In  February  of  1961  we  had  quite  a  bit- 
ter fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember, 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
House  should  vote  to  cite  for  criminal 
contempt  of  the  Congress  certain  offi- 
cials of  the  New  York  Port  Authority. 
There  were  three  officials  specifically, 
one  was  a  commissioner  trom  New  York, 
one  a  commissioner  from  New  Jersey, 
and  one  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Port  Authority  who  were 
named  by  the  Hou.se.  The  House  over- 
whelmmf'ly  cited  them  for  criminal  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress. 

The  House  may  recall  this  matter  first 
arose  sometime  previous  to  that  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House  when  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under  the 
leadership  of  its  chairman  decided  that 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy 
should   inquire  into  affairs  of  the  New 
York    Port    Authority.      The    statement 
was  made  at  the  time  that  the  New  York 
Port  Authority  had  exceeded  the  bound.^ 
of  the  interstate  compact  under  which 
the  port  authority  had  come  into  beini! 
Under    the    Constitution,    the    Congress 
is    required    to    approve    any    interstate 
compact    before    the    compact   can    be- 
come   effective.     The    New    York    Fort 
Authority  compact  had  been  in  effect  for 
a  number  of  years  doing  most  remark- 
able and  exciting  work  involving  trar..'^- 
porlation,   storage   facilities   and    ware- 
houses, land  and  sea  carria-re  of  good.'-, 
airport  construction  and  operation,  har- 
bor facilities,  docks,  and  .so  on. 

It  is  di.'ncult  to  assess  exactly  what  the 
reasons  were  which  led  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  had  responsibility  in  the  matter  to 
decide  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
port  authority. 

Mr.      ROGERS      of     Colorado.       Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 
Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Speaking 
for  the  subcommittee  and  for  the  benefit 


of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  by  Members  atKiut  what 
appeared  on  its  face  to  be  an  extension 
of  activity  by  the  port  authority  beyond 
the  powers  granted  to  them.  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  record  he 
will  find  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  1  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  1 ,  along  with 
a  number  of  others  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  complained  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  about  what  they  wer: 
tryin,'  to  do  in  the  establishment  of  an 
airport  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  area 
over  which  they  were  given  jurisdiction. 
That  is  what  first  started  the  subcom- 
mittee investigation. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment  and  his  con- 
tribution to  this  special  order,  which  I 
appreciate. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  investi- 
gation which  the  chainnan  of  the  .sub- 
committee thereupon  undertook  was  a 
detailed  and  sweeping  investigation  into 
every  corner  and  detail  of  the  New  York 
Port  Authority.  It  went  into  the  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  the  port  authority 
in  the  most  unprecedented  fashion:  in 
fact,  this  investigation  of  the  port  au- 
thority, a  State  organization,  was  con- 
sidered unprecedented  in  the  US.  Con- 
gress. The  nature  of  it  was  such  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  trit,gered  off  by 
the  complaints  of  a  single  ConRres.sman, 
involving  a  single  airport  or  proposed 
airport. 

A  subpena  was  Lssued  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    It  was  a  fishinc  expedition, 
pure  and  simple.    It  asked  for  every  file 
that  had  ever  been  kept.    Heann.s  were 
held  by  the  Hou.^e  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  representatives  of  the  New  York  Port 
Authority    which    included    representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  New  Jcr.sey  as 
well  as  the  State  of  New  York  refused 
to  produce  all  of  their  filing  cabinets  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  complied  with 
the  subpena  insofar  as  it  was  necessary 
for    the    Congress    to    inquire    into    the 
operations  of   the  New   York  Port  Au- 
thority.    'Where  they  drew  the  line  was 
in   truck-loading    down    to   Washin':t' n 
all  their  files  regarding   administration 
and  housekeeping;  details  that  had  noth- 
ini;   to  do   with    any   legislative   inquiry 
by  the  Congress. 

The  committee  then  cited  for  criminal 
contempt  three  gentlemen,  distinguished 
gentlemen  all  of  them,  with  lonn  careers 
of  public  service  and  contribution  to  the 
communitv.  The  matter  came  to  the 
floor  of  tiie  House  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  There  were  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee 
who  dissented  from  the  procedure  and 
wrote  a  minority  report;  they  were  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  R.^Y  1  and  myself.  We  defended  the 
port  authority  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  we  attempted  to  kill  the  criminal 
contempt  citation.  My  colleague  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  RayI 
placed  his  argument  on  constitutional 
grounds.  I  placed  my  argument  in  part 
on  constitutional  grounds  and  in  part 
on  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  exceeded  the  authority 
that  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
House  when  the  Hou.se  granted  leave  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  move 


in  this  investigation.    "We  did  not  pre- 
vail. 

The  House  voted  to  cite  for  criminal 
contempt  of  Congress  these  three  honor- 
able gentlemen. 

The  matter  then  proceeded  through 
the  courts.  The  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  brought  their  case  in  sup- 
port of  the  port  authority  before  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  sustained  the  citations. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  onlv  cou:  t  after  that  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tl-.e  United  States.  Three 
judges  met  and  listened  to  the  art:u- 
ments.  Chief  Judge  Wilbur  K.  Miller. 
Judge  Ba.5tian.  and  Judge  Danaher. 
That  court,  by  unanimous  decision, 
dated  June  7,  1962.  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  district  court  and  held  that  the 
Congress  had  acted  beyond  its  powers  in 
citing  for  criminal  contempt  these  three 
officers  of  the  port  authority. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  asked 
that  tlie  Department  of  Justice  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  petition  for  certiorari 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  court  of  appeals  refused  to  de- 
cide the  matter  on  the  constitutional 
question,  although  from  the  language  in 
the  decision  it  is  plain  that  the  court  of 
appeals  has  grave  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  court  decided  the  matter  in  the  last 
analysis  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not,  first,  the  Coneress  had  exceeded  the 
scope  of  it^  authority  granted  by  the 
House  in  holding  these  three  gentlemen 
for  criminal  contempt:  and,  second, 
whether  in  fact  the  port  authority  had 
complied  with  the  subpena  insofar  as 
It  was  necessary  to  give  the  Congress  the 
information  it  needed  and  was  entitled 
to  have 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
matter  from  my  point  of  view  at  the 
present  time  is.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here'!'  The  court  of  appeals  stated  it 
was  important  to  remember  that  an  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  difficult  constitu- 
tional question  had  come  before  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  citation  for  criminal  con- 
tempt; a  criminal  case. 

The  court  said  it  was  difficult  to  try  to 
a.'^.sess  the  powers  of  Congress  versus  the 
IX)wers  of  the  compact  or  States  under 
tho.se  circumstances.    The  court  said; 


Appellant  Is  no  criminal  and  no  one  .'rcri- 
ously  considers  him  one.  He  stands  before 
us  convicted  of  crime  mrrely  because  no 
method  has  been  provided  for  testing  the 
merits  of  his  contentions  save  that  of  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  Congress.  It  is 
truly  unfortunate  that  his  choice  was  so 
rcf-tiicted  as  to  the  presentation  of  his  case, 
lor  it  places  us  in  the  posture  of  being  asked 
to  an.'-wcr  broad  questions  of  civil  law  within 
the  framework  of  reviewing  a  criminal 
conviction. 

The  court  was  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  compelled  "to  decide  essen- 
tially civil  and  jurisdictional  issues  at 
the  same  time  that  we  establish  criminal 
precedent." 

The  court  went  on  to  say: 

The  conflicting  duality  inherent  in  a  re- 
quest of  this  nature  is  not  particularly  con- 


ducive to  the  giving  of  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer, no  matter  what  the  answer  should 
prove  to  be.  Should  this  controversy  be 
resumed,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  first 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  Judge 
YoungdahTs  eloquent  plea : 

"During  the  House  debate  on  the  con- 
tempt citation,  the  committee  in-serted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  memorandum 
puri^oriing  to  show  that  declaratory  Judg- 
ment procedures  were  not  an  available 
means  for  procuring  judicial  resolution  of  the 
basic  issues  in  dispute  in  this  case  Al- 
though this  question  is  not  before  the  court. 
it  docs  feel  that  If  contempt  is,  Indeed,  the 
o^ily  existing  method.  Congress  should  con- 
sider creating  a  method  of  allowing  these 
i.-sues  to  be  settled  by  declaratory  judgment 
Even  though  it  may  be  constitutional  to  put 
a  man  to  guessing  how  a  court  will  rule  on 
difficult  questions  like  those  raised  in  good 
faith  m  this  suit,  what  Is  constitutional  is 
not  necessarily  most  desirable.  Especially 
where  the  contest  is  between  different  gov- 
ernmcntol  units,  the  representative  of  one 
unit  in  conflict  with  another  should  not 
have  to  risk  jail  to  vindicate  his  constitu- 
ency's rights  Moreover,  to  raise  these  issues 
In  the  context  of  a  contempt  case  is  to  force 
the  courts  to  decide  many  questions  that  are 
not  really  relevant  to  the  underlying  prob- 
lem of  accommodating  the  interest  of  two 
sovereigns." 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  House  that 
this  lays  it  right  in  our  lap.  It  brings 
back  to  us  the  very  question  that  we  de- 
bated at  the  time.  I  think  everj'body 
agrees  that  criminal  contempt  procedure 
was  the  wrong  way  to  test  this  whole 
question,  and  the  proper  way  to  test  it 
was  by  some  civil  procedure. 

Therefore  I  want  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  going  to  undertake  the 
ta.sk  immediately  of  drafting  legislation 
that  will  make  possible  the  testing  of 
questions  of  this  kind  by  declaratory 
judgment  procedure,  rather  than  by 
criminal  process  and  the  besmirching  of 
the  good  names  of  public  servants  who 
are  acting  in  good  faith  on  behalf  of  their 
Governors  and  their  States.  I  would  be 
glad  if  any  of  the  Members,  who  are  as 
interested  in  this  subject  as  I  am,  would 
assist  me  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  spread  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  court 
of  appeals; 
I  U.S.   Court  of   Appeals  for   the  District  cf 
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No     16.604 — Austin   J.    Tobik.   Appellant.   7'. 

United    States    of    America.    Appellee 
(Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District    of    Columbia;     decided    June    7, 
1062  1 

Mr.  Thom:iS  E  Dewey  with  whom  Messrs. 
Everett  I.  WiIIls.  Lino  A.  Graglia.  and  Sidney 
Goldstein  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellant 

Mr.  William  Hltz,  assistant  U.S.  attorney. 
with  whom  Messrs.  David  C.  Achcson.  U  S. 
attorney,  and  Nathan  J  Paulson,  asslstaiit 
US.  attorney,  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellee. 
Mr  Cha^rles  T.  Duncan,  princlp.-il  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  also  entered  an  appearance  for 
apprllee 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Cohen,  of  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  pro  hac  vice, 
by  special  leave  of  court,  with  whom  Mr. 
Jerome  M  Alper  was  on  the  brief,  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  amicus  curiae,  urging 
reversal. 

Mr.  Tlieodore  I  Botter.  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  pro  hac  vice, 
by  special  leave  of  court,  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  amicus  curiae.  Mr.  William 
F  Tompkins  was  on  the  brief  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  as  amicus  curiae,  urging 
reversal. 
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Mr.  J.  Raymond  Clark  filed  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  amicus  curiae,  urging  reversal. 

Mr.  Jerome  A.  Alper  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  amicus  curiae, 
urRing  reversal. 

Mr.  Jerome  M.  Alper  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  et  al  ,  as  amicl 
curiae,    urging    reversal. 

Before  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  chief  Judge,  and 
Danaher  and  Bastlan,  circuit  Judges. 

Bastian,  circuit  Judge:  Austin  J.  Tobin. 
the  executive  director  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  was  charged  by  information 
and  convicted  In  the  district  court  of  crim- 
inal contempt  of  Congress,  under  title  2. 
United  States  Code,  section  192,  for  refusmg 
to  produce  certain  documents  called  for  by 
a  subpena  Issued  by  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  a  bi- 
state  agency  established  in  1921  and  1922  by 
compacts  between  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  New  York  Harbor, 
which  is  divided  geographically  between  the 
two  States.  Pursuant  to  the  compact  clause 
of  the  Constitution, =  Congress  consented  to 
the  compacts  but  expressly  retained,  among 
other  matters,  "the  right  to  alter,  amend  or 
repeal"  its  resolutions  of  approval.  Over 
the  years,  the  port  authority  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  achieving  its  goals 
As  of  1959  it  had  Investments  of  nearly  $1 
billion  and  gross  annual  operating  revenue 
in  excess  of  $100  million. 

In  February  of  1960  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee initiated  an  investigation  of  the 
authority  on  an  informal  basis  The  au- 
thority cooperated  with  the  committee  in- 
vestigators except  as  to  disclosing  certain 
documents  alleged  to  relate  exclusively  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  authority 
After  this  refusal  events  moved  swiftly  to  a 
climax. 

On  June  1.  1960.  the  cliairman  oi  the  com- 
mittee obtained  from  the  House  subpena 
power  in  connection  with  matters  'involving 
the  activities  and  operations  of  interstate 
compacts."  What  little  floor  discussion 
there  was  preceding  this  grant  of  subpena 
power  was  not  very  enlightening;  it  certainly 
provided  no  lucid  analysis  of  what  was  soon 
to  follow.  On  June  8.  1960,  Subcommittee 
No  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  instituted 
a  formal  inquiry  into  the  authority. 

Appellant  conferred  with  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  authority,  as  well  as 
with  the  Governors  of  both  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  consensus  of  their  opin- 
ion was  that  the  investigation  being  at- 
tempted was  too  broad  to  be  valid.  The  sub- 
committee was  Informed  of  their  objections 
and  the  reasons  therefor  Discounting  these 
objections,  the  subcommittee  Issued  the  sub- 
pena In  question.  Appellant  requested  post- 
ponement of  the  return  date  of  the  subpena 
in  order  to  give  the  Governors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  subcommittee  and 
discuss  their  objections  but  the  subcommit- 
tee   refused    the    postponement. 

After  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee,  the  Gov- 
ernors wrote  identical  letters  to  their  respec- 
tive representatives  on  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  authority,  Instructing  them 
to  direct  appellant  not  to  comply  with  the 
subpena.  The  board  of  commissioners  so 
directed  appellant  on  June  27.  1960.  Two 
days  later,  on  June  29,  1960.  the  subcommit- 
tee met  to  receive  the  return  of  the  subpena. 
It  was  against  this  background  that  appel- 
liint  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 


the  subpena'  and  was  ruled  In  default  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  There- 
after, the  subcommittee  recommended  'o  the 
full  committee  that  appellant  be  clt.^d  by 
the  House  for  contempt.  This  lecom- 
mendatlon  was  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  two  members  dissenting,  and 
subsequently  by  the  House  Itself.  Chiirged 
by  information,  appellant  waived  his  rlRht  to 
Jury  trial  and  was  convicted  of  contempt  of 
Congress  by  District  Judge  Youngdahl.- 

Appellant  advances  several  argument.s  In 
support  of  the  po.sition  that  his  conviction 
c.\nnot  stand.  For  present  purposes,  to  illus- 
trate tho  ccmstitutional  issues  we  would  have 
to  decide  in  order  to  affirm  the  conviction 
we  1'  t  but  two  of  hi.s  argument.s 

1.  That  Congress  does  not  have  the  power, 
under  the  compact  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  "alter,  amend  or  repeal"  its  consent 
to  an  interst^ate  compact,  which  was  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  subcommittee's  inves- 
tigation. 

2.  That  "the  subpeni  ifsued  by  the  sub- 
committee, demanding  documents  relating 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  port 
authoritv  which  the  Gtnernors  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  ordered  appellant  not  to  pro- 
duce I  was  I  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of 
powers  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution." 

Because  of  the  view  we  take  of  this  case, 
appellant's  first  contention  demands  some 
elaboration.  In  :;ranting  its  consent  Con- 
gress can  attach  certain  binding  conditions, 
not  only  to  Its  con.sent  to  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  Union.'  but  also  to  Its 
consent  to  the  formation  of  an  interstate 
compact.  However,  the  vital  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  validity  of  any  such  attached 
condition  is  that  it  be  constitutional.  If 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  under  the 


'  Art.  I,  sec.  10-3,  of  the  Constitution  reads 
In  pertinent  part:  "No  State  shall,  without 
the  Consent  of  Congress  •  •  •  enter  Into 
any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State." 


-AppellaLts  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
ruiipena  was  only  partial.  The  subpena  a.s 
issued  is  reported  here  in  l*s  entirety,  the 
Iriicketed  port:o:-,s  repre.'^cntlng  those  docu- 
ments actuallv  produced,  and  unbracketed 
portions  repr.-r^enting  tho.'^e  th;it  were  re- 
fused: 

"(li  I  All  by-laws,  organization  manuals, 
rules  and  rei^uiaiions;  | 

"(2(  (Annual  financial  reports;]  internal 
financial  report.^,  including  budgetary  anal- 
yses, post-closing  trial  balances,  and  internal 
audits;  and  management  and  financial  re- 
ports prepared  by  outside  consultants; 

■•i3i  All  agenda  [and  minutes  1  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  of 
l.s  committees;  all  reports  to  the  Cummi.s- 
sloners  by  members  of  the  executive  staff; 
■'(4)  All  communications  In  the  files  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  In  the 
files  of  any  of  its  officers  or  employees  in- 
cluding correspondence,  interoffice  and  other 
memoranda  and  repsorts  relating  to; 

"(a)  the  negotiation,  execution  and  per- 
formance of  construction  contracts;  negotia- 
tion, execution  and  performance  of  insur- 
ance contracts,  policies  and  arrangements; 
and  negotiation,  execution  and  performance 
of  public  relations  contracts,  policies  and 
arrangements; 

"(b)  the  acquisition,  transfer  and  leasing 
of  real  estate; 

"(c)  the  negotiation  and  i.ssuance  of  reve- 
nue bonds; 

"(d)  the  policies  of  the  Authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  rail  transporta- 
tion." 

The  demands  of  the  subpena  encompassed 
the  period  from  Jan.  1.  1946,  to  June  15, 
1960. 

For  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  factual 
setting  of  this  case,  we  refer  to  the  detailed 
delineation  found  in  the  opinion  of  District 
Judge  Youngdahl,  195  F.  Supp.  588  (1961). 
«  United  States  v.  Sandoval.  231  U.S.  28 
(1913). 

»  Petty  V.  Tennessee-Missouri  Bridge  Com- 
mission. S59  U.S.  21b  (1959). 


Constitution,  then  it  cannot  confer  such 
power  upon  itself  by  way  of  a  legislative 
fiat  imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  granting 
of  its  consent.* 

In  the  present  case,  therefore.  Congress- 
express  reservation  of  the  right  "to  alter, 
amend  or  repeal"  its  initial  consent  to  the 
creation  of  the  authority  is  meaningless  un- 
1PS.S  Congress  has  the  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution "to  alter,  umend  or  repeal"  iUs  con- 
sent to  an  interstate  compact.  Tlie  compact 
clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  specif- 
ically confer  such  power  upon  Congress.  No 
Citse  has  been  cited  to  tis.  nor  have  we  been 
able  to  find  any  ca.se  through  our  own  re- 
search, hold.ng  that  Congress  has  such  con- 
stitutional power  Nor  do  we  find  any  to 
the  contrury.  Since  no  such  power  appears 
expressly  in  the  compact  clause,  any  holding 
that  It  exists  and  that  Congress  possesses  it 
mtist  be  predicated  on  the  conclusion  that  it 
exists  as  an  implied  power. 

We  have  addressed  ourselves  at  some 
length  to  this  Issue  In  order  to  show  the 
gravity  of  pas.slng  upon  even  only  one  of  the 
constituti'inal  questions  posed  by  this  case. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  appellant's  argument 
that  the  plenary  powers  specified  in  and  by 
the  Constitution  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  Congress  to  protect,  supervise,  and 
preserve  all  Federal  interests  affected  by  the 
existence  of  interstate  compacts,  we  are  even 
less  inclined  to  reach  the  constitutional  Is- 
sues Involved  here  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  r.aniflcations  would  result 
from  a  holding  that  Congress  has  the  im- 
plied constitutional  power  to  lUter,  amend 
or  repeal  its  consent  to  an  interstate  c<jin- 
pact  Certainly,  in  view  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  Interstate  compacts  m  effect  U>- 
day.  such  a  holding  would  stir  up  an  air  of 
uncertainty  in  those  areas  of  our  national 
life  presently  affected  by  the  existence  ol 
these  compacts.  No  doubt  the  suspicion  of 
even  jxjtential  impermanency  would  be 
damaging  to  the  very  concept  of  Interstate 
compacts. 

Appellant  argues  that  congressional  con- 
sent becomes  irrevocable  once  it  is  given  un- 
der the  compact  clause  since  Congress  there- 
by removes  the  constitutional  ban  against 
the  formation  of  Interstate  compacts  and 
thus,  to  that  extent,  restores  the  SUtes  t^i 
the  Inherent  sovereignty  they  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This 
does  not  mean  that  once  congressional  con- 
sent is  obtained  the  particular  compact  be- 
comes a  law  unto  Itself,  immune  by  reason 
of  its  autonomy  from  future  congressional 
supervision.  It  simply  means  that  the 
States  are  restored  to  that  much  of  their 
orisinal  sfjvereignty  as  would  permit  them 
to  enter  into  compacts  with  each  other.  To 
this  extent,  and  to  this  extent  alone,  does 
congressional  consent  restore  them  to  sov- 
ereignty, sovereign  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
being  free  to  conclude  an  interstate  com- 
pact, not  sovereign  in  the  broad  sense  of  be- 
ing free  of  the  Ojnstitution. 

Accordingly,  if  a  particular  compact  hap- 
pens to  be  operational  in  nature  (as  exem- 
plified by  the  compact  creating  the  author- 
ity! as  opposed  to  one  static  in  nature  (as 
exemplified  by  an  agreement  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted boundary  line,  an  act  which  neces- 
sarily dies  at  the  moment  of  its  birth) ,  0>n- 
gress  is  not  without  power  to  control  the 
conduct  of  the  former.  Under  our  system 
of  government  the  Constitution  Is  para- 
mount, and  the  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress certain  plenary  powers,  as  for  example, 
those  in  the  field  of  interstate  commerce  and 
that  of  national  defense.  With  the  choice  of 
acting  pursuant  to  any  or  all  of  these  ple- 
nary powers  continuously  available  to  it, 
Congress  has  at  its  disposal  abundant  au- 
thority to  supervi.se  and  regulate  the  activi- 
ties of  operational  compacts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  instire  that  no  violence  Is  done  by  llieso 


'Cf.  Coyh-  v    Smith.  221  US.  559   il911) 


compacts   to  more  compelling   Federal  con- 
cerns. 

Appellant  argues.  In  short,  that  Congress 
can  adequately  protect  every  Interest  that 
needs  such  protection  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  operational  compact  without,  in 
doing  so.  being  forced  to  the  extremity  of 
rescinding  Its  consent  under  the  compact 
clause,  an  action  which  appellant  contends 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  per- 
form. 

Appellant's  a.-^sertion  in  tliis  respect  is  not 
unpersuasive.  since  a  holding  that  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  "alter, 
amend,  or  repeal"  its  consent  under  the 
compact  clause  can  hardly  be  stated  as  a 
proposition  of  universal  applicability.  A  line 
marking  the  boundary  between  two  States, 
Initially  drawn  by  such  States  acting  pursu- 
ant to  an  Interstate  compact,  could  hardly 
be  erased  at  some  liter  date  by  Congress 
enactment  of  hindsight  legislation  purport- 
ing to  repeal  its  consent  to  the  compact  by 
which  stich  boundary  was  Initially  deter- 
mined. See  the  discussion  in  HmderUder  v. 
LaPlata  River  Cn,  304  VS  92  (19;J8),  and 
ca.-^es  cited  therein. 

In  other  words,  appellant  seeks  to  distin- 
guish the  ways  in  wiiich  congressional  con- 
trol over  an  operational  com.pact  may  be 
properly  exercised;  he  argues  that  control 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  plenary  powers 
is  licit,  whereas  control  attempted  in  the 
sense  of  withdrawing  consent  under  the  com- 
pact clause  is  illirlt 

Lest  this  distinction  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  more  than  a  quibble,  a  mere  aca- 
demic distinction  of  a  nicety  too  refined  to  be 
noticed  outside  an  Ivory  tower.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  case  comes  to  us  by  way 
of  a  criminal  conviction.'  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind,  therefore,  that  appellant  is  entitled 
to  all  of  the  safcgu.irds  which  o'>.;r  system  of 
criminal  Jurisprudence  assures  him.  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  he  not  be  convicted  in 
a  general  rtish  to  vindicate  matters  actually 
collateral  to  the  crime  for  which  he  stands 
accused.  Indeed,  the  present  case  is  a  clas,sic 
example  of  how  this  very  danger  arises. 

Appellant  is  no  criminal  and  no  one  seri- 
ously considers  him  one.  He  stands  before 
us  convicted  of  crime  merely  ber:aise  no 
method  has  been  provided  for  testing  the 
merits  of  his  contentions  save  that  of  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  Congress.  It  is 
truly  unfortunate  that  his  choice  was  so 
restricted  as  to  the  presentation  of  his  case, 
for  It  places  us  in  the  posture  of  being  asked 
to  answer  broad  questions  of  civil  law  within 
the  framework  of  reviewing  a  criminal  con- 
viction. Undoubtedly  the  questions  pre- 
sented to  us  properly  demand  resolution,  but 
we  should  not  and  cannot  permit  this  appe.il 
for  answers  to  blind  us  to  our  duty  of  admin- 
istering criminal  Jtistice  according  to  tradi- 
tional concepts.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  what  we  decide  in  this  case  will  be 
precedent  for  another,  and  far  too  often  has 
the  rashness  of  today  bee;otten  the  regrets 
of  tomorrow  to  induce  tis  to  tread  unsanc- 
tioned byway.'s  of  criminal  adjudication 
merely  because  the  setting  of  a  particular 
appeal  suggests  tlie  expediency  of  such  a 
course.     In  short,  we  decide  this  case  as  we 


■  Regardle'^s  of  what  Congress  might  have 
done  or  how  Congress  might  have  approached 
the  instant  problem,  we  are  bound  by  what 
Congress  in  fact  did  so.  Since  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  th"  tubconimittee  that  issued  the 
subpena  in  question  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pact clause,  and  since  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  subcommittee's  investigation  was  to  de- 
termine whether  Congress  should  "alter, 
amend,  or  repeal"  its  consent  to  the  com- 
pacts that  established  the  authority,  the 
distinction  tinder  discussion  not  only  is  not 
a  play  on  words— it  is  an  essential  dividing 
line  between  appellant's  guilt  or  innocence 
of  criminal  conduct. 


would  any  other  criminal  appeal.  It  Is  with 
these  considerations  in  mind,  therefore,  that 
we  approach  the  disposition  of  the  present 
controversy. 

A  contempt  of  Congress  prosecution  is  not 
the  most  practical  method  of  Inducing  courts 
to  answer  broad  questions  broadly.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  when  the  answers  sought 
necessarily  demand  far-reaching  constitu- 
tional adjudications.  To  avoid  such  con- 
Etitutlonnl  holdings  is  our  duty,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  in- 
form itself.  Urutcd  States  v.  Rumley.  345 
U.S.  41  (1953).  Consequently,  when  Con- 
gress authorizes  a  committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation,  the  courts  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  construing  such  resolutions  of  au- 
thority narrowly,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessltv  of  passing  on  serious  constitutional 
questions  Wctk^ns  v.  United  States.  354 
U.S.  178  (1957 1  ;  Breiister  v.  United  States. 
103  U.S.  App.  DC.  147,  255  F.  2d  899.  cert, 
denied.   358  US.   842    (1958)  . 

Accordingly,  the  first  issue  we  must  de- 
cide is  whether  Congress  gave  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  (and  therefore  its 
Subcommittee  No.  5)  authority  stifficicnt  to 
permit  the  subcommittee  to  conduct  the 
sweeping  investigation  undertaken  in  the 
instant  case.  The  authority  pointed  to  as 
validating  tl-.e  present  investigation  was  con- 
ferred by  the  House  upon  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  piecemeal  fashion: 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194G 
granted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  author- 
ity over  19  subjects,  including  "interstate 
compacts  generally"  (60  Stat.  812.  826-827; 
rule  XI  (1)).  In  1959  the  committee  was 
given  subpena  power  to  conduct  "fun  and 
complete  investigations  and  studies  relating 
to  (certain  staled  matters]  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee"  (H  Res. 
27.  86th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1959i).  As  this 
last  grant  cf  authority  did  not  encompass 
interstate  compacts,  it  was  amended  on  June 
1,  1960,  to  Include  '"the  activities  and  oper- 
ations of  interstate  compacts"  (H.  Res.  530. 
86th  Cong,  2d  sess  (I960)  ).  Putting  these 
resolutions  of  authority  together,  we  find 
that  the  committee  w.\s  given  jurisdiction 
over  "Interstate  compacts  generally,"  and  the 
power  "to  conduct  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigations and  sttidies  relating  to  •  •  •  the 
activities  and  operations  of  interstate  com- 
pacts." 

The  authority  thus  granted  to  the  com- 
mittee is  couched  in  general  terms.  In  the 
present  case  the  committee  stretched  these 
general  terms  in  order  to  Justify  about  as 
specific  an  investigation  of  the  Port  of  New- 
York  Authority  as  can  be  envisaged.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  the  House  did  not  in- 
tend tiie.'^e  general  terms  to  be  stretched 
quite  so  far.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Judi- 
ciarv  Committee  for  many  years  did  have 
specific  jurisdiction  over  "interstate  com- 
pacts generally."  Its  traditional  activity  with 
respect  to  this  Jtirlsdlction  was  entirely  for- 
eign to  an  investigation  of  the  kind  and 
scope  attempted  here.  So  In  this  respect  the 
present  case  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Barcnhlatt.'  where 
the  particular  committee's  authorization  was 
found  in  the  long  history  of  congressional 
acquiescence  In  that  committee's  work 

In  the  present  case,  the  very  fact  that 
Congress  had  never  before  attempted  such 
an  expansive  investigation  of  an  interstate 
compact  agency — an  investigation,  by  its 
very  nature,  sure  to  provoke  the  serious  and 
difficult  constitutional  questions  Involved 
hrre  —leads  to  the  conclusion  that  If  Con- 
gress had  intended  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  such  a  novel  investigation  it 
would  have  spelled  out  this  intention  in 
words  more  explicit  than  the  general  terms 
found  in  the  authorizing  resolutions  under 


consideration.'  In  any  event,  general  terms 
are  tisually  susceptible  of  differing  interpre- 
tations. And  so.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  consider  It  otir  duty  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
constitutional  adjudication,  we  read  these 
authorizing  resolutions  to  mean  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  empowered  to 
conduct'  an  investigation  calling  for  docu- 
ments relating  to  actual  "activities  and 
operations"  of  the  Authority  rather  than  for 
all  of  the  adminittrative  communications, 
internal  memorandums,  and  other  intra-Au- 
Ihorlty  documents  demanded  by  the 
supcna  in  question.  Brcuiitcr  v.  United 
States,  supra.  Cf.  United  States  v  Rumley. 
supra.'  And  sec  L'riifcd  States  v  Kaviin. 
136  F.  Supp.  791  (Mass  1956).  Therefore, 
we  think  the  subcommittee's  investigative 
authority,  as  thus  construed,  was  exliausted 
by  the  tnformaUon  actually  tendered  by  ap- 
pellant in  compliance  with  the  subpena.  for 
such  information  adequau-ly  disclosed  all 
that  the  authority  had  done  in  the  areas 
under  Inquiry.  The  information  refused  to 
the  subconin:iittee  related  oiily  to  the  why  of 
authority  activity  and,  consequently,  was 
outside  the  scope  of  the  subcommittee's  au- 
thority to  investigate." 

We  feel  inclined  to  add  a  few  words  in  con- 
clusion. If  Congress  should  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion which  in  exprers  terms  authorizes  and 
empowers  the  committee  and  its  duly  au- 
thor.zed  stibcommittee  to  initiate  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
a.s  deep  and  as  penetrating  iis  the  one  at- 
tempted here,  a  challenge  of  the  congres- 
sional power  so  to  provide  would  of  course 
present  constitutional  issues  which  we 
should  have  to  meet  and  decide.  Tlierefore. 
we  emphasize  that  all  we  are  saying  here 
is  that  a  due  regard  for  the  responsibility  of 
adminiitering  Justice  prompts  us  to  avoid 
serious  constitutional  adjudications  until 
such  time  as  Congress  clearly  manifests  its 
intention  of  putting  such  a  decisional  btir- 
df'n  uTxin  us. 

E.-peciany  do  we  say  this  In  view  of  the 
unuiual  nature  of  the  present  case,  where  we 
are  asked  to  decide  essentially  civil  and  Ju- 
r.sdicti  nal  issues  at  the  same  time  that  we 
establish  criminal  precedent.  Tlie  conflict- 
ing duality  inherent  in  a  request  of  this 
nature  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  the 
giving  of  any  satisfactory  answer,  no  matter 
what  the  answer  should  prove  to  be  Should 
this  controversy  be  resumed,  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress    will    first    give    sympathetic    con- 


"  Bc.rcnblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109 
(1959). 


'  In  arriving  at  our  conclusion  in  this  re- 
spect, we  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  the  absence  of  any  truly  enlightening  or 
informative  floor  discussion  in  Congress  at 
the  time  the  instant  authority  was  sought 
by  and  granted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
concerning  the  use  in  depth  that  was  ex- 
pected to  be  made  of  it.  This  want  of  ex- 
planation Is  especially  striking  in  light  of 
the  f.act  that  no  such  massive  investigation 
of  a  compact  agency  had  ever  been  initiated 
by  Congress  before.  We  think  the  respect  to 
which  Congress  is  legitimately  entitled  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  signal 
its  approval  of  a  decision  of  such  magnitude 
in  the  delicate  area  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ship without  a  clearer  expression  of  its 
understanding  of  what  it  was  doing  than  is 
reflected  by  the  Instant  case. 

''"That  the  power  of  a  subcommittee  hav- 
ing general  jr.risdiction  over  a  subject  must 
nonetheless  be  specifically  spelled  out  in 
particular  instances  has  ben  made  abun- 
dantly clear  in  many  expressions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  contempt  of  Congress 
cases,  m  whatever  posture  the  problem  be 
posed,  underscore  this  thought.  (See,  for 
example,  Russell  v  United  States,  and  re- 
lated cases,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
May  21.  1962  1  Basically  the  proposition  may 
be  "simply  sUited.  There  can  be  no  "con- 
suuctive"  oDenses.  United  States  v  Res- 
nick.  299  U.S.  207,  210  ( 1W6 1 . 
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slderation  to  Judge  Youngdahl's  eloquent 
plea: 

"During  the  House  debate  on  the  contempt 
citation,  the  Conunlttee  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  memorandum  purport- 
ing to  show  that  declaratory  judgment  pro- 
cedures were  not  an  available  means  for 
procuring  Judicial  resolution  of  the  basic 
issues  in  dispute  In  this  case.  Although  this 
question  is  not  before  the  court.  It  does 
feel  that  if  contempt  Is.  indeed,  the  only 
existing  method.  Congress  should  consider 
creating  a  method  of  allowing  these  issues  to 
be  settled  by  declaratory  judgment.  Even 
though  it  may  be  constitutional  to  put  a 
man  to  guessing  how  a  court  will  rule  on 
difficult  questions  like  those  raised  In  good 
faith  in  this  suit,  what  is  constitutional  is 
not  necessarily  most  desirable.  Especially 
where  the  contest  is  between  different  gov- 
ernmental units,  the  representative  of  one 
unit  In  conflict  with  another  should  not 
have  to  risk  Jail  to  vindicate  his  constitu- 
ency's rights.  Moreover,  to  raise  these  issues 
in  the  context  of  a  contempt  case  is  to  force 
the  courts  to  decide  many  questions  that  are 
not  really  relevant  to  the  underlying  prob- 
lem of  accommodating  the  interest  of  two 
sovereigns''   (195  F.  Supp    at  616-617). 

Reversed. 

Mr.  ROGEPIS  of  Coloi-ado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  frentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would 
you  consider  the  other  alternative,  since 
you  contend  that  Congress  has  no  juris- 
diction, to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
New  York  Port  Authority?  Then  we 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  the  most  aggressi-e 
Members  in  his  attack  upon  the  port 
authority. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman,  com- 
ing from  Colorado,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to 
cite  for  criminal  contempt  these  three 
distinguished  public  servants  from  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
And.  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals — I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  or  not,  but  if 
he  will  read  it.  he  will  find  that  it  is  a 
very  doubtful  proposition  that  the  Con- 
gress does  have  the  right  to  amend  the 
terms  upon  which  it  consented  to  the 
compact,  or  to  withdraw  consent  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Colorado.  First  of 
all  may  I  state  that  I  did  take  an  active 
part,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
because  I  felt  that  the  action  taken  by 
certain  members  of  the  port  authority, 
particularly  the  executive  secretary,  the 
executive  officers,  was  contemptuous  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  did  not  and  would  not  co- 
operate so  that  anybody  could  find  out 
what  they  were  doing  and  how  they  were 
doing  it,  with  the  result  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  respect  for  congres- 
sional action,  I  think  at  least  the  people 
who  are  subpenaed  should  have  some 
respect  rather  than  disrespect  in  bring- 
ing in  certain  books  and  saying,  "You 
can  have  this,  and  that  is  all  you  are 
uoing  to  get."  That  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Tobin  did. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  It  is  a  very  good 
thing,  Indeed,  that  we  have  a  court 
structure  in  this  country  and  that  we 
have  a  third  branch  of  Government, 
namely,  the  judicial. 

It  is  the  judicial  branch,  as  demon- 
strated in  this  case,  that  upon  occasion 
must  protect  the  individual  from  unwar- 
ranted, illegal,  and  aggressive  actions  of 
the  legislative  branch  that  occasionally 
occur.  The  same  may  be  said  of  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  court  in  this  case  held  that  the 
legislative  branch,  which  includes  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers  I . 
had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  legality  and 
reversed  it. 

of      Colorado.     Mr 
gentleman  yield  fur- 


I  vield  to  the  gentle - 


Mr.  ROGERS 
Speaker,  will  the 
thcr? 

Mr.  LINDSAY, 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well, 
what  would  the  gentleman  think  of  the 
proposition  that  we  repeal  these  statutes 
that  deal  with  contempt  of  Con.uress.  and 
not  send  them  to  the  court  for  action,  but 
proceed  to  hold  them  in  contempt  of 
Congrcs..  in  the  Chamber  it--elf? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  not  go  along 
with  that.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
proposition  that  has  been  suggested  that 
you  establish  a  special  committee  in  the 
House,  to  assess  this  problem  of  con- 
tempt in  an  objective  way.  In  other 
words,  take  the  power  of  citing  for  crim- 
inal contempt  away  from  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  in  controversy.  Otherwise, 
there  is  danger  of  having  a  purely 
kangaroo  court.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  not  have  been  the  com- 
mittee to  decide  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Tobin  was  in  criminal  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. The  Judiciary  Committee  had  a 
fight  with  Mr.  Tobin.  It  was  not  a  dis- 
interested committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
ther? 

Mr.  LINDSAY, 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  did  not  make  the  deci- 
sion with  reference  to  the  contempt  of 
Mr.  Tobin.     He  himself  made  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Oh.  no.  no.  I  will  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Why.  sure 
he  did. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  No.  The  gentleman 
knows  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Tobin  did 
his  best  to  cooperate.  You  went  after 
him  improperly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  was  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  when  Mr.  Tobin 
came  down  in  1952  and  1953  complain- 
ing that  one  of  the  Members  from  New 
Jersey  had  introduced  a  resolution  to 
repeal  the  port  authority,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished chainnan  then  listened  to 
him  and  gave  him  all  the  courteous 
consideration  that  was  possible.  We 
expected  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
consideration  and  at  least  courteous 
ti-eatment  from  the  port  authority  when 
we  w^anted  to  take  a  look  at  certain 
books. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  got  all 
the   courteous   treatment   in    tlie    world 


Mr. 

fur- 


I  yield  further  to  the 


from  the  New  York  Port  Authority. 
They  brought  in  truckloads  of  material 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
will  admit  that  Mr.  Tobin  did  not  bring 
w  hat  was  requested,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Naturally;  and  he  was 
rii-'hl — that  is  why  the  court  sustained 
the  action. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Coloiado.  However, 
we  have  the  right  to  issue  a  subpena  to 
produce,  and  if  he  does  not  comply  with 
it.  what  does  that  action  constitute? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  is  why  I  took 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  to  suggest  that, 
according  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
JudL;e  Youngdahl,  endorsed  by  three 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  that  a 
procedure  be  established  here  which  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  test  a 
question  of  this  kind  through  the  crimi- 
nal proco.s.s. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentlf^man  would  agree  that  this  is  a 
constructive  suggestion  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  making,  and 
one  that  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  Consires.s. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Will  the 
gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  have  any  objection  to  tlu' 
matter  being  taken  to  the  S'lpreme 
Court  .so  we  could  have  a  final  deter- 
mination thereon? 

Mr    LINDSAY.     No;  of  course  not 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado      Does  the 
gentleman    think    the   Congress    should 
proceed    before   the   Supreme   Court    of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Oh,  yes:  insofar  as 
this  procedure  is  concerned;  insofar  as 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  should  consider  the  drafting 
of  a  statute  which  will  permit  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  to  be  tested  in  the  fu- 
ture by  "declaratory  judgment"  proce- 
dures. There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
wait.  Whether  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tains the  court  of  appeals  or  not.  or  de- 
clines to  review,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  procedure.  In  fact, 
if  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  court 
of  appeals  one  substantial  reason  could 
be  becau.se  the  Court  finds  the  procedure 
unwhnle.some. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  should  sustain  Judge  Youngdahl 
in  his  decision  that  the  precedent  has 
then  been  established,  and  we  do  have 
authority  to  proceed  m  the  manner  m 
wiiich  we  did ' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Of  course,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  man- 
ner is  the  best,  or  that  we  should  not 
have  an  alternative,  to  use  in  our  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman just  got  through  talking  about 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  did 
he  not  "^ 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Supposing  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  gentleman's  State  is  asked 
to  comply  with  certain  subpenas  and 
other  requests  to  appear  before  a  con- 
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gressional  committee,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  gentleman's  State  should  say, 
•  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado within  the  orbit  of  a  proper  investi- 
gation"? But  we  think  that  these 
aspects  of  the  Congress  request  are  be- 
yond the  line,  and  we  do  not  comply. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Did   this 
committee    subpena    the    Governor    of 
New    York    or    the    Governor    of    New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     No;  they  did  not. 
Mr.    ROGERS    of    Colorado.     Really. 
then,  the  gentleman  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  No:  I  am  not  begging 
the  question  at  all. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  man 
we  subpenaed  was  the  executive  secre- 
tary, and  we  also  subpenaed  the  two 
members  of  the  port  authority,  not  the 
Governor  of  New  York  or  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  Governor  being  sub- 
penaed. he  is  begging  the  question. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  be^cing  the  entire  question 
that  I  am  raising  here.  I  will  say  to  him. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  no.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  pentleman  can  say 
that,  because  he  is  Uilking  about  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
here  that  he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  three  men  who  were  cited  by  Con- 
gress were  acting  under  specific  instruc- 
tions of  the  Governors  of  their  States, 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  as  their  agents  and 
their  appointees. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us  go 
a  little  further.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  Mr.  Tobin  .said  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  to  get  them  to  sign  the  letter 
that  they  sent  down  here?  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that  Mr.  Tobin  ap- 
proached them  and  asked  them  to  sign 
the  letter? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  and 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  sent  letters 
to  the  three  gentlemen  the  Congress  held 
in  criminal  cont^^'mpt.  instructing  them 
not  to  comply  with  certain  parts  of  this 
subpena  on  the  grounds  that  these  de- 
mands were  beyond  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress?  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  there  is  a  better  way 
to  handle  this  matter.  And  will  the 
gentleman  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  he  will  assist  me  in  work- 
ing out  a  better  procedure? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  proper  procedure 
was  recognition  of  this  independent 
branch  of  Government,  the  legislative 
branch.  The  gentleman  has  talked 
about  the  three  parts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  ascertain 
information  they  were  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Just  because  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  Member  of  Con</ress.  and 
a    very    good   Member    of   Congress,   he 


should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  parts  of  our  Government 
than  the  legislative  branch;  and  thank 
heavens  there  are,  because  if  the  Con- 
gress at  times  is  not  checked  from  the 
wonderful  righteousness  of  its  Mem- 
bers, then  God  help  us  all.  We  need 
the  courts.  And  this  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  I  have  seen  why  we  need  the 
courts. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  the  Congress  should  not 
have  the  right  to  issue  a  subpena  and 
investigate  matters  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  under  the  Constitution? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  point  of  this  is 
that  this  criminal  procedure  was  the 
only  procedure  that  could  be  followed  to 
test  the  question;  and  even  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee whom  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado was  following  in  his  attack  upon 
the  port  authority.  I  think  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
IS  the  only  procedure  we  have  got. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I 
point  out  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  not  making  any 
attack  upon  the  Port  Authority:  that 
what  was  given  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  what  may  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  as  his  duty  and 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  he  is  expected  to  carry  out  when 
he  takes  his  oath.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  And  when  he  perceived  his 
duties  and  proceeded  to  perform  them, 
now  the  gentleman  wants  to  cut  him  off 
and  say.  "You  shaM  stop  at  this  point 
because  I  do  not  want  anything  done  to 
Mr.  Tobin  and  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority." That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  cannot  take  the 
gentleman  seriously  when  he  talks  this 
way.  How  can  the  gentleman  be  serious 
when  he  is  talking  this  way?  Nobody  is 
suggesting  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
be  cut  off  from  anything. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  here  when  Mr. 
Tobin  and  the  other  two  men— inciden- 
tally, only  Mr.  Tobin  was  indicted.  I  do 
not  know  what  happened,  but  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  proceed  with  the 
prosecution  of  three  men.  and  he  wound 
up  with  pro.secuting  only  one. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  And  the  gentleman 
was  thoroughly  disappointed  that  they 
did  not  go  after  the  distinguished 
Commissioners? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  be  prosecuted  as 
Mr.  Tobin.  because  they  stood  in  defiance 
of  Congress.  The  gentleman  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  under  the  duty  and 
obligation  to  perform  his  own  duty. 
When  the  chairman  of  my  committee 
and  the  gentleman's  committee  per- 
formed that  duty,  then  why  should  the 
g*'ntleman  now  move  in  and  cut  off  his 
rirht  arm  and  say  that  he  should  not  do 
his  duty  and  investigate  those  things 
that  have  been  assigned  to  him? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  This  is  unbelievable. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  is 
unbelievable';' 

Mr  1 INDSAY.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gei.t'ns  that  the  U.S.  Congress,  right  or 
wrong,  should  be  sustained  at  all  costs. 


The  gentleman  overlooks  and  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
exceeded  its  bounds  in  this  case,  and  was 
reversed  by  a  unanimous  court.  That  is 
exactly,  in  my  judgment,  the  way  it 
should  have  been. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matt-er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Riley  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT',  for  Friday.  June  22.  through 
Wednesday.  June  27.  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York  > .  for  Friday.  Mon- 
day, and  Tuesday.  June  22.  25.  and  26. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Carey  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York' .  for  Friday.  June 
22,  1962,  on  account  of  oflScial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiNDS.^Y  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinski'.  for  30  minutes  on  June  22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Baker  and  to  include  an  analysis 
of  the  Herlong -Baker  tax  bills. 

Mr.  Harris  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  11643. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia'  were 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  ext.end 
their  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: ' 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Toll. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Derwinski  '  were  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  nile.  referred  as 
follows : 

S.32'25.  An  act  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the    Federal    Government's   excessive    stocks 
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of  agricultural  coimnoditles.  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS 
CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  . 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
South  Dakota  have  lost  a  brilliant  states- 
man and  beloved  son  in  the  sudden 
death  this  morning  of  Senator  Francis 
Case.  The  Nation  is  denied  the  contin- 
ued services  and  further  labors  of  a 
dedicated  servant  of  all  the  people. 

As  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  seven  con- 
secutive terms  beginning  in  1936  and  for 
11 '2  years  in  the  other  body.  Senator 
Case  served  his  State  and  Nation  longer 
in  public  oflSce  than  any  other  man  in 
the  history  of  our  State. 

With  a  sense  of  obligation  that 
bordered  on  consecration,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  work,  for  his  beloved  South 
Dakota,  and  our  America.  All  who  knew 
and  admired  him.  as  did  Mrs.  Reifel  and 
I  since  our  first  associations  with  him  in 
1933.  recognized  his  immense  talents, 
capacity  for  service  and  tremendous  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment. 

The  proud  record  of  Missouri  River 
development  with  its  dams  and  lakes  is 
but  one  of  many  lasting  memorials  to  his 
name  and  effectiveness.  Above  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  honor  and  a 
dedicated  student  of  government  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  standards  of  pub- 
lic service. 

His  well-deserved  reputation  for  hon- 
esty was  pointed  up  dramatically  in  1956 
when  he  courageously  rejected  a  money 
gift  which  might  have  been  interpreted 
as  influencing  a  key  vote. 

In  the  field  of  legislation  he  had  few 
peers  when  it  came  to  public  works, 
particularly  flood  control  projects  and 
highways.  In  addition  to  being  chief 
legislative  architect  of  Missouri  River 
development,  he  was  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  nationwide  Interstate  Defense 
Highway  System. 

Senator  Case  was  recognized  nation- 
ally as  a  pioneer  in  the  now  widely  ac- 
claimed desalination  program  to  convert 
sea  or  brackish  water  into  fresh  water 
as  an  answer  to  our  Nation's  rapidly 
diminishing  water  supplies. 

Equally  active  in  the  field  of  reclama- 
tion, he  was  responsible  for  numerous 
irrigation  projects  across  South  Dakota 
and  the  Nation.  He  beUeved  fervently 
that  water  and  soil  are  among  our  great- 
est blessings  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
highest  possible  productive  use  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations. 
He  pioneered  legislation  in  the  field  of 
weather  research  and  cloud  modification. 
Some  of  his  best  known  legislative 
acts  include  the  Case-Wheeler  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1937  and  1940;  Re- 
negotiation of  Excess  War  Profits.  1942, 


which  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  many  billions  of  dollars :  Govern- 
ment Corporations  Control  Act.  1945; 
United  Nations  Invitation  to  the  United 
States.  1945;  Case  labor  relations  bill. 
1946,  and  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act. 
1948. 

In  addition,  he  was  active  in  behalf 
of  appropriations  to  implement  the  70- 
group  Air  Force  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
a  fervent  believer  in  the  principle  of  a 
strong  deterrent  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  peace. 

Senator  Case  introduced  the  first  leg- 
islation to  dispose  of  surplus  farm  com- 
modities in  exchange  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  prelude  to  the  food-for-pcace 
program  which  he  cosponsored. 

Recently  he  received  an  overwhelmine; 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  in  gaining  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  primary 
to  renominate  him  for  a  third  Senate 
term. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  Y.  Berry,  today,  and  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  I  ex- 
tend to  his  family  and  dedicated  staff 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences. 
And  I  know  the  House  joins  in  this 
expression  of  sincere  sorrow  at  this  great 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  include  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
suffered  a  serious  shock  in  the  death 
this  morning  of  one  of  its  most  beloved 
and  outstanding  statesmen,  Senator 
Francis  Case. 

The  shock  suffered  by  the  Nation,  how- 
ever, can  in  no  way  be  compared  to  the 
severe  loss  suffered  by  the  people  and 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  A  great 
public  servant  has  been  stricken — his 
State  and  Nation  mourn. 

During  his  14  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  12  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Francis  Case  has  established  a 
record  of  accomplishment  that  shall  live 
on  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  tireless 
efforts. 

A  soldier,  a  citizen,  and  a  statesman, 
Francis  Case  gave  his  life  in  the  preser- 
vation of  constitutional  government,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  principles  of  this 
great  Republic,  and  in  defending  the 
right  and  privilege  of  the  individual. 

Francis  Case  feared  and  fought  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  He  believed  the  Republic  could 
survive  only  so  long  as  the  individual  was 
free  from  government  regulation  and 
control  and  unfettered  by  the  chains  of 
burdensome  taxation. 

His  tireless  efforts  were  always  directed 
to  a  full  understanding  of  all  legislation 
and  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  these 
basic  American  principles. 

He  was  a  close  student  of  parliamen- 
tary procedures.  Few  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  ever  maintained  a  better 
understanding    of    all    legislation    and 


successfully  provided  more  amending 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  legisla- 
tion than  Francis  Case. 

His  constant  interest  was  always  his 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  that  State. 
A  prcat  student,  a  careful  legislator,  a 
devoted  family  man,  this  great  American 
.state.'^man  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
State,  his  Nation,  and  his  colleagues. 

His  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  join  me  in  extending  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow,  his 
daughter,  and  granddaughter,  his  sur- 
viving sisters  and  brother  in  this  hour 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  was  greatly  sad- 
dened when  I  heard  this  morning  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  Senator  Case.  I  first 
learned  of  his  illness  last  night.  I  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  which  Senator  Case 
was  scheduled  to  be  the  principal  speak- 
er, but  was  unable  to  appear.  I  was  in- 
formed he  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital 
yesterday  evening,  but  his  illness  was  not 
of  a  serious  nature. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  my  colleagues  from  South  Dakota  in 
their  great  loss.  The  passing  of  Senator 
Case  is  an  irreparable  loss  not  alone  to 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  but  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  knew  Francis  Case  before  I  came  to 
the  House.  When  I  arrived  in  1941 
Francis  Case  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
most  diligent  worker.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  a  more  painstaking  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  than  Francis  Case. 
He  studied  every  bill  that  came  to  the 
floor  and  many  times  offered  important 
amendments  to  these  measures  under 
consideration.  He  was  conscientious  in 
all  of  his  work  and  was  a  keen  student  of 
all  branches  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. I  considered  him  a  most  efficient 
legislator. 

Francis  Case  was  not  only  a  very  able 
and  capable  Member  of  Congress,  but 
was  also  a  great  American.  He  believed 
in  his  country.  He  supported  our  Con- 
stitution and  believed  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  He  was  always  willing  to 
fight  for  the  principles  he  so  ably  advo- 
cated. 

The  fact  that  his  constituents,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
time  after  time  reelected  him  and  hon- 
ored him  with  high  office  is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  his  own  people,  who  knew 
him  best,  recognized  and  appreciated  his 
virtues  and  sterling  qualities. 

Mrs.  Chcnoweth  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case 
and  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I  know  the  gentleman 
was  a  very  good  friend  of  the  Senator  we 
have  lost. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  to  serve  on  two  Interparliamen- 
tarv  Union  groups  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Case.  As  a  result 
of  that  experience.  I  was  able  to  observe 
his  tremendous  interest  in  the  problems 
that  face  the  Nation  and  his  tremendous 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment. I  can  truly  say  he  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  He  set  an  example 
of  dedication  to  public  service  that  was 
at  the  same  time  so  typically  American 
and  which  is  too  often  taken  for  granted. 
We  who  worked  with  him  in  even  a  lim- 
ited fashion  in  Washington,  appreciated 
his  tremendous  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fi-ec  enterprise  economy  and 
his  well-de.sci-vcd  and  respected  reputa- 
tion for  pei-sonal  integrity.  He  will  be 
mi.ssed,  and  his  passing  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  citizens  he  so  ably  represented 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  but  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Mrs.  Derwin.ski  and  I  wish 
to  join  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
paying  our  respects  to  our  late  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  extending  our 
personal  condolence;;  to  his  family. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall!. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  wi'  h  many  others  who 
expi-ess  their  sympathy  over  the  passing 
of  Senator  Case. 

Senator  Case  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress. 
He  was  a  diligent,  hard-working  Member 
of  this  body.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
I  always  found  hin.  to  be  sympathetic 
and  a'  person  who  believed  in  doing 
everything  possible  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  have  lost 
a  great  Senator.  Tlie  United  States  has 
lost  a  great  American. 

I  wish  to  extenc  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Case  and  the  family  in  the  loss  of  this 
great  and  splendid  Tian, 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks  of  ap- 
preciation and  symjjathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  advise  the  mem- 
bership that  the  funeral  service  will  be 
held  at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday.  June  24,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Chui-ch.  New  Mexico  and  Nebraska  Ave- 
nues NVv' .  The  ser^ice  in  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.,  will  be  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June 
26.  The  body  will  lie  in  State  at  Gaw- 
ler's  Funeral  Home,  1756  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  until  -.omorrow.  June  23. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  had  known  Fr>nk  Case  since  he  first 
came  to  this  Chamber  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  South  Dakota  in  1936,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  his  death  this 
morning. 

I  knew  him  as  an  extremely  hard 
working,  conscientious  Member  and  I 
came  to  admire  him  for  his  determina- 
tion, his  courage,  and  his  unquestioned 
integrity. 


Beyond  that,  may  I  say  in  all  my  time 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
have  never  known  a  colleague  who  was 
more  fair  or  considerate  in  his  dealing 
with  his  associates. 

Frank  Case  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Congress  in  many  fields  during  his  serv- 
ice in  both  bodies.  His  work  here  was 
characterized  by  a  thoroughness  of  prep- 
aration that  was  nothing  short  of  re- 
markable. It  reflected  his  willingness  to 
spend  long  and  tiring  hours  of  research 
into  the  many  assignments  that  came  his 
way. 

I  think  the  record  of  Frank's  majori- 
ties in  succeeding  elections  during  the 
terms  of  his  office  in  the  House  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  confldence  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  had  in  this  flne 
public  .servant. 

Starting  his  career  with  the  barest  of 
majorities,  Frank  Case  at  one  stage  was 
given  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
votes  cast  by  the  people  he  represented. 
In  the  death  of  Senator  Case  today  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  American, 
our  party  has  lost  a  vigorous  champion, 
and  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congre.ss  has  lost  a  very  capable  and  able 
American  in  the  death  of  Francis  Case, 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  had  a 
most  penetrating,  inquisitive  mind  and 
with  indefatigable  zeal  he  would  pursue 
a  problem  to  its  completion.  He  was  al- 
ways fair  and  did  not  reach  a  conclusion 
without  painstaking  examination  of  all 
the  facts  available. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  I  met 
when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1942  and  on 
many  occasions  I  had  discussions  with 
him  concerning  matters  of  public  in- 
terest. A  warm  friendship  developed 
which  last-ed  until  his  death  and  I  am 
very  conscious  of  the  void  in  my  life 
which  his  passing  has  created. 

His  hiph  moral  standards  and  his  fear- 
lessness in  promoting  that  which  is  right 
was  legend  and  his  devotion  to  those 
principles  which  he  believed  in  was  an 
inspii-ation  to  all  his  friends.  My  heart- 
felt sympathy  goes  to  his  family  in  this 
hour  of  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad 
word  of  the  untimely  passing  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  all 
of  his  former  colleagues  of  the  House 
and  we  are  joined  with  his  host  of  friends 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  this  warm- 
hearted and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Francis  Case  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  came  here  and  his  stature 
as  a  legislator  of  ability  was  well  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  impressed 
as  much  by  human  traits  as  they  are 
by  a  display  of  legislative  acumen  and 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Case  rested  largely 
on  his  warmhearted  nature  together  with 
his  complete  accessibility  to  both  his 
colleagues  and  his  constituents. 

Throughout  the  membership  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  among 


the  several  committee  staffs,  are  a  num- 
ber of  former  and  Reserve  members  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  An  honored 
member  of  this  group  was  our  late  la- 
mented friend  and  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  and  it  was  this  service  comrade- 
ship that  brought  us  even  closer  in  the 
common  identity  of  having  served  the 
Nation  in  both  peace  and  war. 

We  shall  miss  this  genial  friend  who 
has  gone  on  to  answer  that  celestial 
summons  and  we  are  pledged  to  keep 
his  memory  forever  green.  We  are  mind- 
ful, too,  of  those  loved  ones  who  must 
carry  on  alone  and  we  shall  petition  the 
Master  to  sustain  and  comfort  them  in 
their  hour  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 

Mr.  WTEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  genuine  shock  and  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  great  statesman,  the  Honor- 
able Francis  C^sE.  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  His  death  will  create  a  void 
hard  to  fill  in  the  hves  and  memories  of 
those  who  knew  him. 

Senator  Case  was  a  man  of  couraee 
and  vision,  an  able  and  astute  leader 
in  his  State  and  in  the  great  Midwestern 
Plains  area.  He  served  his  constituents 
long  and  well  and  was  universally  re- 
.«;pect<'d  and  liked  by  those  who  knew 
him.  worked  with  him.  and  even  among 
those  who  from  time  to  time  opposed 
him  in  the  political  wars. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota and  the  American  people  have  lost 
a  fine  and  devoted  friend  and  servant. 
His  colleagues  m  the  Congress  have  lost 
and  do  now  mourn  the  passing  of  a  good 
friend. 

Mrs.  Weaver  joins  me  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  Senator  Case's  family. 

Mr.  SHORT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not 
been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with  Senator  Francis  Case. 
I  have,  however,  heard  for  many  years 
favorable  comments  regarding  the  work 
of  Francis  Case,  who  served  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  South  Dakota,  first  as 
U.S.  Representative  and  later  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  comments 
relative  to  the  activity  of  this  distin- 
guished Member  of  our  National  Con- 
gress invariably  emphasize  that  he  was  a 
fearless  defender  and  proponent  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  right.  As  anyone  in 
politics  knows,  this  is  not  always  a  popu- 
lar position.  Senator  Case,  however, 
never  was  one  to  deviate,  because  of  the 
immediate  political  considerations,  from 
a  course  which  he  considered  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned 
of  the  suddc  n  death  of  the  Senator.  His 
advice  and  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  will  miss  his  objective 
and  effective  representation. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
Senator's  family. 

Mr.  BEEiRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  all  Nebraskans  I  want  to  ex- 
tend condolences  to  our  sister  State  of 
South  Dakota  for  her  recent  loss  of  an 
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eminent  statesman,  Senator  Francis 
Case.  Senator  Case,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  rancher,  began  his  career  in 
Congress  in  1936  when  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Second  South  Dakota  Dis- 
trict. So  well  was  his  constituency  rep- 
resented it  saw  fit  to  yield  him  its  major- 
ity confidence  so  he  was  returned  to  that 
office  for  six  additional  terms. 

Later,  of  course,  the  Senator  sought 
election  to  the  other  body  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  past  ability  to  accurately 
reflect  the  opinions  of  his  people  as  a 
Representative,  he  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining that  office.  He  was  reelected  in 
1956,  and  even  as  this  latest  illness 
claimed  his  life,  he  was  preparing  once 
again  to  take  his  record  to  the  people  of 
his  State  for  reapproval  and  confirma- 
tion. 

These  are  some  of  the  pertinent  facts 
in  the  life  of  Senator  Case,  but  I  would 
point  out  for  my  colleagues  that  often  a 
recital  of  facts  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  All  of  us  are  born,  most  are  joined 
in  wedlock,  have  issue,  then  die.  Each 
occurrence  is  marked  by  date. 

But  as  I  have  said,  dates  do  not  tell  the 
story  of  the  man.  Rather,  it  is  what  oc- 
curred in  the  time  between  that  provides 
the  measure  for  greatness,  and  as  I 
search  the  life  of  Francis  Case,  of  South 
Dakota,  I  find  many,  many  such  in- 
stances that  indicate  here  walked  a  man 
of  wit,  wisdom,  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midwestem  ranch 
country  that  marks  my  State,  and  the 
State  of  the  deceased  Senator,  we  have 
a  phrase  that  is  used  to  describe  great 
men  when  we  discover  one  among  us; 
the  term  is  sort  of  homespun,  but  deep  in 
meaning.  It  goes  like  this:  "There  walks 
a  mighty  tall  man." 

I  want  to  say  that  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  South  Dakota,  walked  mighty 
tall  in  our  midwestem  country,  earning 
that  admiring  description  by  his  warmth 
of  heart,  generosity,  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  to  all. 

Saying  that,  I  can  add  but  little  more 
In  tribute  to  this  great  career.  South 
Dakota  is  a  land  of  clear  skies,  open 
prairie,  and  rugged  hills.  It  tends  to 
develop  its  men  in  that  fashion,  open  and 
free  of  all  guile,  big  in  spirit  and  rugged 
in  defense  of  the  principles  that  made 
these  United  States  the  great  Nation 
that  it  is. 

All  these  qualities  were  attributes  of 
Senator  Francis  Case.  We  list  them  to 
serve  as  a  guide  star  to  others  from  his 
State  who.  seeing  to  height  of  great- 
ness he  achieved,  will  be  encouraged  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  public  Ufe 
and  perhaps  carry  them  forward  to  new 
limits  of  individual  freedom. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  shock  and  deep  regret  that  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  our  neighboring  South  Dakota. 
All  of  us  in  the  Missouri  River  States 
have  benefited  from  the  work  and  in- 
terest of  Senator  Case  in  flood  control, 
agriculture,  conservation,  and  the  other 
areas  which  are  so  close  and  so  impor- 
tant to  our  people.  We  have  been 
grateful  for  having  such  a  statesman 
from  our  part  of  the  country. 


We  in  Nebraska  liked  to  feel  that  we 
had  an  extra  Senator  to  join  our  two 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate, 
because  we  knew  that  Francis  Case  was 
interested  not  only  in  his  State  but  what 
was  good  for  all  the  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen and  others  in  the  Great  Plains. 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  throughout 
the  Nation  and  world. 

Senator  Case  was  close  to  the  people. 
They  liked  him.  He  served  them  well. 
His  family  and  his  State— his  people- 
should  be  proud  of  him,  and  I  hope  Lhey 
find  solace  in  the  respect  which  his  mem- 
ory will  always  bear. 

"He  who  is  greatest  among  you  siiall 
be  your  sei-vant."    Matthew  23:  11. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  is 
mourned  by  all  the  Nation,  for  his  pa.ss- 
ing  is  truly  an  American  loss. 

Long  before  I  came  to  Congress,  the 
name  of  Senator  Case  was  known  and 
honored  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota, 
just  as  his  honest  and  dedicated  service 
was  known  and  is  known  throughout 
the  Midwest  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  great  and  diverse  man — news- 
paper reporter,  editor,  soldier,  rancher. 
and  Senator  of  the  United  States — 
served  in  the  House  and  Senate  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  worked  unceasingly  for  better- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia's  res- 
idents; he  worked  for  sound,  economical 
public  works  legislation  where  it  was 
needed — for  highways,  rural  develop- 
ment, water  conservation;  for  farmers 
and  city  dwellers  alike. 

Senator  Case  was  a  man  of  honor,  and 
a  man  who  honored  the  truth  above  all. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Case  and  her  daughter  in  this  sad 
time  of  bereavement. 


The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mnrk  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  so  desire  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  the  life,  character,  and  pub- 
lic service  of  Senator  Francis  Case  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Francis  Case,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  funeral 
committee  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Reifel. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  'at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.m.  •  under  its  previous  order,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  25.  1962. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2L'17  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  InterUir,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing all  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Department 
(1  the  Interior  during  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
pursuant  to  28  U.S  C.  2673;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2218  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled ".\  bill  Ui  repeal  section  657  and  to 
amend  section  559  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,'  approved  March  3,  1901";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  sections  281  and 
344  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS       AND      RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 722.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
filling  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1891 ) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  JONE.S  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  S.  3266.  Aji  act  to 
amend  .section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  create  a  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
March  3,  1925.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  158). 
relating  to  deposits  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  to  raise  the  statu- 
tory limitation  provided  for  In  that  section: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1892).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McMillan:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HR.  8738.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  1  and  5b  of  chapter  V  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1894). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan:  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  9441.  A  bUl  to  ex- 
empt life  Insurance  companies  from  the  act 
of  February  4.  1913,  regulating  loaning  of 
money  on  securities  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1895). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  McMillan ;  Ccmmiltee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  f>.  1834.  An  act  to 
further  amend  the  a(  t  of  August  7,  1946 
(CO  Stat.  896).  ajs  amerded.  by  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  authorization  funds  to 
be  granted  f(  r  the  coiistructlon  of  hospital 
f.icilltii'S  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  by  ex- 
tendin;:  tlie  time  in  ivhich  grants  may  be 
madi';  and  :or  othe-  purixjscp;  without 
amend.nent  (Rept.  Nc  1896i  Referred  to 
the  CommitUe  of  the  Whole  Ht,use  on  the 
State  c  t  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia  H.R  9954  A  bill  to 
amend  the  art  of  June  6.  1924.  chapter  270 
(43  Still  463)  rtlatinr  to  the  National  Cap- 
ital P:.rk  and  Planning  Commission,  as 
amended  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Act  of  1952  (66  Stat  7^1.  40  U  S  C  71  i  ;  with 
amendment  (Rept  Nj  1897  i  licferred  to 
the  CommitU  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  S<'\enteenth  report  on 
availability  of  Infoniation  from  Federal 
acencies;  witliout  lanendment  (Rept.  No 
18981  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whi'le   House   on    the   State   of    the   Union. 

Mr.  SISK  Comnii-.tee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  707.  Rcsilution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R  11309,  a  Dill  to  provide  for  con- 
tlntiatlon  of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  f.'o.  1903)  Referred  to 
ihe  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ROLLING :  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resoluuon  70^.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJR  11500.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Defcr.sc  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  for  oiher  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1904)  Referred  to 
tlie  House  Calendar 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committ^'e  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  703  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R  lltK=i4,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  lor  2  years  the  atithonty 
of  Federal  Reserve  oanks  to  purchase  US, 
obligations  directly  from  the  Trea.=ury; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1905)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions H  R.  12276.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
In  v,-hole  or  In  part  against  the  reven\ies  of 
said  District  for  the  fi.'^cal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purpcses:  withnvit 
amendment  (Rept  No  1906  >  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  t.ne  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union. 


Mlrhan  Gazarlan;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1901).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.    11127.     A  bill  for  the   relief  of   Ernst 
HaeuBserman;    with   amendment    (Rept.   No, 
1902).     Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the 
Whole  Hou-se. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columljia.  S.  30(;3.  An  act  to  incr  rporate 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Relief  A.'^sociation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  without  amend- 
ment (  Rept.  No.  1893  I .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou^e. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judici.iry. 
H.R.  2176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Salvatore  Mortelliti  and  son.  Antor.io 
Mortelliti;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1899).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   Hou.se 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amrik  S. 
Warich;  wiU^out  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1900).  Referred  '.o  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.    HR.  4954.     A  bill   for   the  relief   of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BARING: 
HJl  12263    A   bill   to  direct  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
Iniids  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  COOLEY : 
H  R  12266  A  bill  to  improve  and  protect 
f.irm  income,  to  reduce  cosU  of  farm  pro- 
griuns  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Governments  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricu'.tural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domiestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  othf-r 
purp-^cs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr  HALPERN 
H  R  122G7  A  bill  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to  persons  damaced  by  unfair  commercial  ac- 
tivities in  or  aflectlng  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

H  R  12268  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  (includ- 
ing the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional 
exemption  for  old  a<^e  or  blindness  i  from 
$600  to  $900;  to  the  Conimittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  TUPFER: 
H  R  12269  A  bill  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  aged  individuals  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program,  either  in  the  form  of  payment  for 
hocpltal  services,  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, and  home  health  services  or  in  the  form 
of  payment  for  privat*  health  insurance  ben- 
efits at  the  option  of  such  individuals,  and 
for  other  purpcses;  to  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   NATCHER: 
H  R.  1227G.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  DisUict  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  nf  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  frr  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN : 
H.  Res.  704.  Resolution   to  provide  further 
funds  for  the  expenses  of   the   investigation 
and   study   authorized  by   House  Resolution 
403;    to   the  Committee  on   Hou.^e   Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr  MURRAY; 
H.  Res  705  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  studies  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  75  of  the  87th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


HJR.  12271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  M. 
Anguelra  Francis  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNB  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl  12272    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  May 
Wlng-Kim    Lee,    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  MAGNUSON: 
H  R   12273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Arthur 
Mills,    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12274    A   bill    for  the  relief   of   Espe- 
ranza  Usana  Bernabe;   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  SHJlPPARD: 
H  R.  12275    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yee 
Ngmg-Foo  I  also  known  as  Lee  Mun-Wah  and 
Wally  Yee);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  BAILEY; 
H  Res.  710,  Resolution  providing  lor  send- 
ing the  bill  (HR.  12127)  for  the  relief  of 
the  survivors  of  Justin  E.  Burton,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.BROYHILL; 
H.R.  12270.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Soonduk    Park:    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  ptipei-s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.'^k 
and  lef erred  as  follows: 

367  By  Mr  JENSEN  Petition  of  Jame5 
L.  Smaiioy,  Post  Commander  and  Carr.  H 
Hayes,  Post  Adjutant,  the  Atlantic  AM- 
VETS  Post,  No  1.  Atlantic,  Iowa;  to  the 
Conunittee    on    Un-American   ActiviUes. 

368  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Arthur 
A.  Rodondi,  city  clerk.  South  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  relative  t.o  Federal  income  taxation  of 
the  interest  derived  from  public  boiids;  to 
ti.o   Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 


SENATE 

I-HiDVY..!!  m;22,  11)02 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
aiid  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  E.  Shcchan, 
chancellor.  archdiocese  of  Omaha. 
Omaha.  Ncbr  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  whose  mercies  are  without 
number,  and  the  treasure  of  whose  good- 
ness is  infinite,  we  beg  Your  divine  guid- 
ance in  all  cur  deliberations.  May  we 
proceed  with  charity  and  justice  in  our 
hearts,  so  that  all  our  undertakings  will 
bemn  in  Your  name,  fcr  it  is  only  when 
a  work  is  bc^un  in  Your  nr.me  that  it 
can  be  happily  concluded. 

Keep  us  in  mind  this  day:  and  while 
we  may  become  so  busy  that  v,e  forget 
You.  please  do  not  forget  us.  Evermoic 
beseeching  Your  clemency,  we  ask  that 
as  You  urant  the  petitions  of  those  who 
ask  of  You.  never  forsake  us.  but  rrant 
us  the  courage  in  these  ominous  times 
to  seek  diligently  and  to  obtain,  with 
Your  help,  a  strength  and  a  propriety 
that  ward  off  evil,  and  a  peace  which 
Ycu  alone  can  L-ive.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joui-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  21,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination   was  communicated   to  the 

Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 

laries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  M.  Rountree,  of  Mary- 
land, a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Sudan,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1745  >  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  9,  1955,  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  fares  for  the  transF>ortation  of 
schoolchildren  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  today  for  a  very 
short  period. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  state  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  colleagues, 
we  expect  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  today  the  Senate  will  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  TAX  EXTENSION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  to  file  its  report 
on  H.R.  11879.  the  tax-extension  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL       COSPONSORS       FOR 
SENATE     BILL     3457 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
i  Mr.  McCarthy  1 ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  bill  3457  be  allowed  to 
he  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  June  25.  .so  that  addi- 
tional Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
:o  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  FRANCIS  CASE, 
OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
very  sad  and  most  unhappy  duty  to  in- 
form the  Senate  of  the  death  of  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Fr.^ncis  C.^SE.  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Francis  Case  passed  away  this 
morning  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital, 
at  Bethesda,  Md.  All  of  us  were  aware 
of  his  recent  illness,  but  we  had  htuh 
hopes  that  he  would  regain  his  health 
and  would  continue  to  be  with  us.  He 
appeared  to  be  makine:  a  most  welcome 
recovery.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  to  the 
Nation. 

During  his  lifetime.  Senator  Case  held 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  our  State.  The 
people  of  South  Dakota  honored  and  re- 
spected him  for  his  ability,  his  courage, 
and  his  integrity.  No  one  ever  needed  be 
in  doubt  as  to  where  Senator  Francis 
Case  stood  on  any  i.ssue. 

During  his  service  in  the  US,  Senate. 
Senator  Case  won  the  admiration  and 
the  respect  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  in  this 
body. 

Mrs.  Mundt  and  I  extend  our  sincerest 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case,  then- 
daughter  Jane,  their  granddau^ihter 
Catherine,  and  other  members  of  th.e 
family. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  shoi  t 
biography  of  Senator  Case: 

Francis  Case.  Republican,  of  Custer, 
S.  Dak.:  born  December  9.  1896:  formei 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher:  opera- 
tor of  a  ranch  in  the  Black  Hills.  B.A., 
Dakota  Wesleyan  Univeisit.v.  1918.  MA, 
Northwestern  University,  1920:  L.H  D  , 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology;  married  Myrle  Graves  in 
1926;  children,  Jane  Mane,  1935  .  Francis 
H.,  Jr.  (deceased!,  1945:  granddaughter, 
Catherine;  served  in  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
World  War  I-  State  regent  of  education, 
1931-33;  elected  to  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Second  District  of  South  Da- 
kota in  1936,  and  served  seven  consecu- 
tive terms;  elected  to  U.S.  Senate  in 
1950,  and  reelected  in  1956:  House  record 
includes;  Case-Wheeler  Water  Conser- 
vation Act,  1937,  and  1940;  Renegotia- 
tion of  Excess  War  Profits.  1942:  Gov- 
ernment Corporations  Control  Act — 
joint  sponsor — 1945;  United  Nations  In- 
vitation to  United  States,  1945:  Case  bill, 
labor  relations,  vetoed,  1946;  Synthetic 
Liquid  Fuels  Act,  1948;  and  active  in 
behalf  of  appropriations  to  implement 
70-group  Air  Force:  member  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  1939-51: 
House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 
1947-48,  and  Joint  Congressional  Avia- 
tion Policy,  80th  Congress;  Armed  Serv- 
ices; member.  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ex  officio  member  of 
Appropriations  Committee  from  Armed 
Services  for  Defense  appropriation  bill 
and  from  Public  Works  for  rivers  and 
harbors  appropriations  bill;  Senate  rec- 
ord includes:  legislation  for  weather  re- 


search, cloud  modification,  desalination 
of   water,   and   various   amendments   to 
hiuhway  acts;  also  introduced  first  legis- 
lation to  dispose  of  surplus  farm  com 
modules  for  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  arran  fd 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
set  aside  a  time  at  a  later  date  when 
Senators  may  deliver  their  eulogies  in 
numory  of  our  late  colleague,  Senator 
Fk'ncis  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 

At  this  time,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  death  of  Senator 
Case.  The  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  some  comments  to 
make;  and  I  ask  that  action  on  the  res- 
olution be  deferred  until  they  have 
spoken. 

Mr   MANSFIELD,     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   yield ■^ 
Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield  tu 
the   distinguished   majority    leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  have  lost  a  faithful  and  a  dedi- 
cated servant  m  the  per-son  of  our  fnend 
and  colleague,  Francis  Case. 

Like  so  many  Members  of  this  body, 
including  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI,  and 
the  colleaiiue  of  Senator  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  ' 
I  have  served  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  with  this 
friend. 

The  death  of  this  rancher,  this  news- 
paperman, but.  above  all.  this  .statesman, 
has  left  a  void  which  it  will  be  hard  to 
fill  by  his  State,  his  country,  and  his 
party. 

To  say  that  I  am  shocked  and  di.-- 
ticssed  IS  greatly  to  undersUite  my 
personal  feeling,  because  I  had  great  con- 
fidence in  Senator  Case,  and  his  inttt;- 
nty   was  never   questioned. 

Let  me  add  that  the  many  contribu- 
tions Senator  Case  made  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  State,  our  country,  and  the 
free  world,  will  be  remembered  by  all  of 
us  who  have  served  with  him  and  by 
all  those  who  elected  him  to  his  exalted 
position. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self, I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Ca.se.  to  their  daughter  Jane,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  their  family. 

Senator  Case  will  be  greatly  mi.ssed. 
becau.se  he  made  so  many  important 
contributions. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  for  whom 
our  late  colleague.  Senator  Case,  has 
many,  many  times  expressed  to  me  pro- 
found admiration,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me"" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times the  term  "faithful  servant"  is 
rather  widely  used.  If  ever  the  tribute 
could  be  correctly  used  in  referring  to 
anyone  with  whom  I  have  served  in  pub- 
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lie  life,  certainly  it  could  well  be  said 
of  Francis  Case:  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant;  enter  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord." 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Francis  Case  for  six  of  the 
.^even  terms  he  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and  during  that  time 
there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  deep 
and  enduring  friend.ship.  Furthermore, 
in  1950  both  of  us  became  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate :  and  that  friendship  con- 
tinued to  ripen  into  one  of  a  Gibraltar- 
like  quality. 

I  had  a  great  affection  for  him:  and  I 
felt  singularly  honored  when,  last  Sep- 
tember, I  was  invited  to  go  to  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.,  to  help  initiate  his  campaign  for 
1962.  It  was  one  of  the  great,  outstand- 
ing meetings  ever  held  in  the  great,  far- 
flung  State  of  South  Dakota.  Present 
were  all  the  living  Governors  of  the 
State — and  there  are  many  of  them:  and 
all  ro.se  to  pay  testimony  to  the  services 
of  Francis  Case. 

Francis  Case  could  well  be  described, 
I  think,  as  a  living  profile  in  courage,  in 
conviction,  and  m  devotion  to  freedom; 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Francis  Case  had  a  biilliant  mind 
which  was  remarkably  capacious,  par- 


ticularly for  detail,  and.  for  analytical 
ability,  was  one  of  the  greatest  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

So  today  I  say  farewell  to  a  friend. 
We  shall  sorely  miss  him.  My  sympathy 
and  that  of  the  family  go  to  Mrs.  Case 
and  to  their  child  and  grandchild. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  very  eloquent  and  mean- 
ingful remarks  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Francis  Case 
and  i  served  together  for  24  years  in 
the  House  and  Senate  as  colleagues,  as 
teammates,  and  as  friends.  While  on 
occasion  we  had  differences  of  opinion. 
1  never  once  had  a  serious  disagreement 
or  argument  v.ith  my  beloved  colleague. 
This  IS  indeed  a  sad  day  for  us  all. 

I  call  up  the  resolution  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
'S.  Res  352'.  as  follows: 

Bc^olvcd.  Th.Tt  the  Senate  has  he.^rd  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon  Francis 
C.\sE  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

RcsoUcd.  That  a  committee  of  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutionE  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Senator,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  and  'at  12  o'clock  and  13  minutes 
p.m.*  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Saturday.  June  23,  1962,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  22,  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

William  M.  Rountree.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1 ,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Sudan. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Soviet  Anti-Semitiim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF     NEW     Yi  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1962 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowmg  today's  news  of  tlie  most  recent 
violations  against  the  Jews  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  wired  President  Kennedy  as 
follows: 

The  President. 

The  Whttr  Housr.  Wct-fn-ngton.  DC  : 

According  to  this  morning's  papers  new. 
violent  Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  taking  place 
111  Huifala  with  mercikss  destruction  ot  syna- 
pogties.  the  use  of  bombs,  and  actual  killing 
of  human  beings.  This  is  so  reprehensible 
that  it  needs  no  further  explanation.  Are  we 
to  Witness  another  pocrom  reminiscent  of 
Hitler?  This  shocking  pcr.secutlon  of  a 
religious  people  and  desecration  of  places  of 
wor.'^hip  must  be  stopped  immediately.  I 
respectfully  request  you  take  the  necessary 
steps.  Immediately,  to  apprise  the  Soviet 
Union  of  our  abhorrence  of  its  atrocious 
de  monstra  tl  on  s , 

Steven  B  Dercuni.\n. 

Member  o]  Cong'css. 

Tlu'   following    is   the   newspaper   ac- 
count of  the  violence,  as  it  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
New,  Violent  Soviet  Anti-Semitism:   Tor.i  h 
TO  SYNfnocrE.  Bomd.  De\tii 
(By  Martin  G.  Berck  i 
A  new  pall  of  terror  hangs  over   Russia's 
Jewish  community  of  3  million. 


From  large  metropolitan  centers  to  remote 
villages  in  the  Caucasus  and  central  Asia, 
there  is  a  grave,  fresh  element  of  concern 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  fear  of  vandalism, 
violence  and  pogroms. 

The  wave  of  fear  is  reinforced  by  a  series 
of  incidents,  the  details  of  which  have  not 
previously  come  out  through  the  Iron  Ct  r- 
t;Un.  While  not  necesrarily  prescribed  or 
encouraged  by  Soviet  authorities,  violence  is 
seen  as  the  consequence  of  the  prominent 
role  assigned  to  Jews  in  a  far-reaching  Krem- 
lin campaign  against  so-called  eccnomic 
crimes. 

In  its  impact  on  the  Soviet  masses — 
pressed  by  new  belt-tightening  measures — 
this  campaign  transcends  by  far  Russia's 
unremitting  attack  on  Jewish  religious  and 
cultural  institutions.  It  even  outweighs  a 
recent  allegation  in  the  Soviet  press  that 
synagogues  are  centers  of  espionage  and 
subversion. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  authoritative 
snurces  disclosed  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  that 

Between  10  days  and  2  weeks  ago,  a  bomb 
exploded  in  front  of  the  synagogue  m  KuUusi. 
a  town  in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia. 
The  front  of  the  building  was  damaged. 
Local  authorities  removed  two  other  bonibs 
planted  in  the  synagogue. 

Earlier  laFt  month,  in  another  Georgian 
town.  Tskhnkaya.  a  synag<ig\ie  was  heavily 
damaged  by  fire,  believed  the  result  of  ar- 
son. Traces  of  gasoline  were  found.  The 
roof  was  totally  destroyed.  Religious  ob- 
jects—including 13  parchment  Torahs 
(scrolls  of  the  Mosaic  law  i .  prayer  shawls 
and  prayer  books^were  burned.  A  touri.-rt 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  scene  photo- 
graiihed  these  and  smuggled  the  pictures  cut 
of  the  country 

The  Torah  scrolls  are  revered  so  much  by 
Jews  that  when  they  In  time  wear  out  and 
can  no  longer  be  used  for  prayer  and  study. 


they  are  not  destroyed.     Instead    the  scrolls 
of  the  law  are  btu-ied  in  a  cemetery. 

In  Moscow,  an  elderly  Jewish  couiJie  was 
slam  in  an  ax  murder  by  a  street  assailant 
They  were  identified  as  F  M.  Tunis  and  his 
Wife'.  N.  A.  Tunis  An  item  to  this  effect 
was,  printed  in  the  May  11  edition  of  Izvestia, 
the  official  government  organ.  Subsequently, 
the  newspaper  reported  that  the  assailant 
was  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
No  hint  was  given  of  any  anti-Semitic  as- 
pects of  the  case.  But  stories  of  several  smi- 
ilar  attacks  have  gained  currency  amoi.g 
Mi»scow"s  Jewish  community. 

Sj>ecialisls  on  Soviet  anti-Semitism  see  a 
direct  connection  between  the  synagogue 
desecration  in  Georgia  and  the  economic 
crackdown  spotlighting  Jews  as  alleged 
blackmarketeers,  speculators,  currency  ma- 
nipulators and  pilferers. 

executed  for  embezzling 

In  Kutaisi,  a  Jewish  defendant.  A  F  Klei- 
manov,  was  arrested  on  charges  of  embezzling 
st:,to  pr-iperty.  After  a  show  trial  attended 
by  w  irkers  and  students  brought  by  tlie 
iruckliiad,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Georgian  S.S  R.  The 
provincial  newspaper,  Zaria  Vestoka,  car- 
ried notice  of  his  execution  on  March  17. 

In  Tiflis.  capital  of  Georgia,  an  even  big- 
ger Fh'iw  trial  was  accorded  another  Jew. 
Mordekh  Abramovich  Kakiashvili.  on 
chars:;es  of  currency  speculation.  Notice  of 
his  execution  w;i£  carried  in  the  paper  the 
same  day. 

This,  in  .part,  is  how  Zaria  Vestoka  under 
a  heading.  'The  end  of  the  pack  of  wolves." 
described  the  Kakiashvili  case  durir.g  his 
trial  last  winter: 

"And  thus,  an  end  has  been  brought  to 
them  Relegated  to  the  past  are  the  voyages 
throughout  the  country's  towns,  the  meet- 
ings in  private  flats.  The  tinkle  of  gold  and 
the  rustle  of  banknotes  have  died  down,  the 
luster  of  diamonds   grown   dim.     Their   way 
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has  been  logically  ended,  bringing  them  to 
the  harsh  bench  In  the  courtroom.  But  they 
had  known  other  days. 

from  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Riga,  and 

Erevan,  gold  coins  of  czarist  coinage,  dollars, 
pounds  sterling,  and  Turkish  llras  followed 
to  Mordekh  Kaklashvili.  And  from  his  tena- 
cious hands,  Kakiashvlll  released  them  only 
w.th  substantial  profit,  robbing  his  partners 
a:ui  accomplices.  •  •  •  Even  the  religious 
bouks  of  the  Torah  have  been  used  by  sev- 
er;;! of  them  as  depositories  of  foreign  paper 
money." 

In  the  pattern  of  such  articles,  no  specific 
reference  is  made  of  the  Jewish  identity  of 
the  defendant.  But  the  point  is  established 
by  indirection  and  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  con- 
spiracy with  international  connections  is 
suggested. 

Kleimanov  and  Kakiashvili  are  among  at 
least  five  Jews  who  have  been  executed  on 
economic  charges  At  least  22  Jews  are 
known  among  40  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
received  death  sentences.  Prison  terms  have 
been  given  to  between  100  and  150  Soviet 
nationals,  of  whom  a  majority  are  known  to 
be  Jews. 

.SPECIAL    TREATMENT 

Ii  IS  inconceivable  to  Soviet  specialists 
here  that  Jews,  who  constitute  slightly  more 
than  1  percent  of  Russia's  population,  could 
cast  such  a  large  shadow  on  Soviet  economic 
life  unless  the  regime  decided  to  single  them 
out  for  special  treatment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  deci.sion  was 
made,  and  in  the  view  of  experts,  it  serves 
these  purposes: 

Popular  dlsgruntlement  with  new  guns- 
instcad-of-butt«r  austerity  measures  can  be 
blunted  if  the  Jews  cm  be  blamed  for 
siphoning  off  Soviet  resources.  This  recalls 
the  political  uses  of  pogrom.s  during  czari.-,t 
d.iys. 

Heightened  distrust  by  Gentiles  and  fear 
amon?  Jews  serves  to  further  an  earlier 
Soviet  objective:  To  destroy  Jewish  commu- 
nal links  in  nnpes  of  atr.n\izina  the  Jewish 
community,  politically  suspect  because  of  Its 
tie  with  the  West  .ind  with  I-rael 

Ashen    Fragment    of    Tor^h 
A  translation  of  a  fragment  of  the  Tor.-h 
I  the  lower  part  burned  in  the  fire  i  : 

"And  thl.i  will  be  a  sign  upon  thy  h.-'nd, 
and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes,  that  ye  remember  that  God  brought 
thee  out  of  Egypt  with  a  -strong  hand,  and 
that  thou  shalt  keep  this  commai:idment 
forever. 

"God  win  briiig  thee  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  land  promised  to  thee  and  thy  fathers, 
and  thou  shalt  pass  Intu  the  length  and 
breadth   of   the    land  " 


Agency.  Her  unique  talents  were  rec- 
ognized by  USIA  on  June  19.  1982,  when 
Dr.  Lafferty  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
Meritorious  Service  Award,  The  citation 
accompanying  this  award  reads: 

For  meritorious  service  and  especially  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  assigned 
responsibilities  with  an  exceptional  record 
of  achievement  showing  great  versatility  and 
skill  as  a  writer  in  subjects  ranging  from 
education,  space,  science,  and  literature  to 
international  politics. 

I  join  Dr.  Laflferty's  many  friend.s  and 
coworkers  in  congratulating  her  and 
wishinsr  her  continued  success. 


Dr.  Dorothy  Cannon  Lafferty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICl'T 

I.V   ITiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1962 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public,  a  signal  honor  which 
was  conferred  recently  upon  an  excep- 
tionally talented  and  lovely  lady — my 
constituent,  Dr,  Dorothy  Cannon  Laf- 
ferty. 

Dr.  Lafferty  is  employed  as  a  publi- 
cations writer  for  the  U.S.  Information 


which     already     had     been     practically 
rewritten. 

Finally.  I  want  to  earnestly  disagree 
with  the  criticism  and  abuse  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman.  Mr,  Freeman 
was  kind  enough  to  go  over  with  me  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  was  much  impressed  with 
hi.<;  capacity  and  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
the  ve:y  earnest  efforts  he  is  making  to 
protect  the  public  treasury  from  a  scan- 
dalous situation  in  agriculture  for  which 
he  is  not  responsible. 


New  Farm  Legislation  Still  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN'  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  June  22.  1962 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  concluded,  in  the 
closin'j;  hours  of  debate  yesterday,  to  vote 
to  recommit  to  committee  the  fai'm  bill, 
I  wish  to  express  t'ne  opinion  that  the 
action  of  the  House  does  not  mean  that 
sound  le!;islation  cannot  and  should  not 
be  '^assed  at  thi-^  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  liavc  always  opposed,  and  still  do 
oppose.  Govrrnment  price  support  for 
agriculttual  commodities.  Nevertheless, 
I  recognize  the  validity  of  the  basic 
principle  of  this  n-'casure  that,  if  prices 
are  to  be  supporter';,  production  must  be 
controlled. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  either  just  oi 
neccs.--ary  t'pat  the  production  of  live- 
stock should  be  subjected  to  ironclad 
Government  control  and  regimentation 
in  the  guise  of  the  control  of  proriuction 
of  grain. 

An  analysis  of  the  croup  of  Democrats 
voting  to  recommit  this  bill  clearly  re- 
veals that  this  featuie  of  it  was  a  deci- 
sive influence  in   the   measure's   defeat. 

Yet.  when  the  House  was  considenne 
the  Abernethy  amendment  which  dealt 
with  this  sub.iect  and  was  so  vital  to  so 
many  of  us,  debate  was  cut  off,  and  many 
Members  representing  livestock  districts 
were  limited  to  l'^  minutes  within  wiiich 
to  express  their  views. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  verbiage 
of  the  Abernethy  amendment  could  be 
improved  so  as  to  protect  against  abuse, 
but  I  believe  a  measure  that  carries  out 
it.s  fundamental  pui-p"se  would  pa=s  the 
House. 

It  would  also  seem  lo  me  advisable 
that,  on  another  attempt,  the  committee 
present  the  House  with  a  measure  that 
need  not  be  rewritten  on  the  floor.  No 
person  could  evaluate  intelligently  the 
overall  results  of  a  bill  containing  over 
30  amendments  adopted  on  the  floor. 
Equally  bad  was  the  fact  that,  in  the 
rush  to  force  a  vote  last  ni^ht.  debate 
was  closed,  and  15  or  20  Members  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  serious  amendments  to  a  bill 


Address  by  Congressman  D.  R.  (Billy) 
Matthews,  Eighth  District,  Florida, 
Dedication  of  Izaak  Walton  League 
Building,  Waltonian  Acres,  York,  Pa., 
Sunday,  June  17,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22,  1962 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  17,  1962,  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  the  member.ship  of  the 
York  Chapter.  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  became  a  reality. 

Founded  in  1926.  this  chapter  has 
grown  and  is  now  the  largest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  many  years  meetings  were 
held  at  varying  places.  A  farm  was  i)ur- 
chased  and  a  makeshift  meeting  room 
was  fashioned  from  an  existing  build- 
inQ. 

Immediately  upon  the  purchase  of  tl.e 
foim  an  outdoor  impiovement  pioject 
was  planned.  Traps  were  installed  and 
a  suitable  service  house  was  construct- 
ed. Rifle  and  archery  ranges  were  built. 
Bulldozers  fashioned  a  lake  which  has 
since  furnished  fishing  pleasure  for 
countless  numbers  in  season,  and  skat- 
iiu:  in  winter.  Swings  and  various  play- 
ground equipment  were  installed  for  the 
younger  members.  A  beautiful,  well- 
kept  meadow  has  ample  room  for  games 
of  every  description.  Fireplaces  and  ta- 
bles furnish  excellent  facilities  for  fam- 
ily picnics. 

The  biy  project  in  the  minds  of  all 
was  a  clubhouse.  Fortunately,  the 
founding  fathers  did  some  sound  tiiink- 
ing  which  might  well  be  emulated  by 
many  in  Government  today.  No  debt 
was  to  be  incurred.  Everything  had  to 
be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Sunday  the 
Ijuilding  committee  turned  over  to  the 
membership,  debt  free,  a  building  which 
would  have  cost  .S35.000  to  S40.000  to  con- 
struct. Fortunately,  practically  all  la- 
bor was  donated  by  members  and  the 
cost  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  highliiiht  of  the  occasion  was  the 
dedicatory  speech  of  Congressman  Mat- 
thews, of  Florida.  His  remarks,  whicli 
follow,  apply  not  only  to  the  York  Chap- 
ter, Izaak  V/alton  League  of  America,  bin 
to  every  uroup  aiid  every  individual  m- 
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terested   in   conserving   our   natural   re- 
sources: 

.Address  bt  Congressman  D.  R.  (Billy) 
Matthews,  Eighth  District,  Florida,  E>edi- 
cATiON  or  Izaak  Walton  League  Building, 
Waltonian  Acres,  York,  Pa,  Sunday, 
June  17,   1962 

Congressman  Doodling,  honored  guests, 
Indies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gathered  here 
today  to  dedicate  this  building  as  testimony 
to  the  enduring  worth  of  purpose  and  ac- 
complishment, past,  present,  and  future,  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  this  great 
occasion  which  is  truly  a  bipartisan  partici- 
pation Good  Democrats  and  good  Repub- 
licans are  gathered  together  here  because 
we  have  a  united  interest  in  conservation 
The  splendid  soloist  and  band  a  few  min- 
ute's ago  rendered  "God  Bless  America."  and 
if  the  time  ever  comes  when  botli  of  our 
political  parties  fail  to  unite  in  a  common 
purpose  to  achieve  such  a  great  objective 
as  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
m  America,  we  might  well  be  singing  God 
help  America. 

Izaak  Walton  lived  from  1593  until  1683. 
and  we  turn  to  the  simple  and  quiet  pastoral 
prose  of  this  happy  old  man  for  comfort  in  a 
modern  age.  Izaak  Walton  was  apprenticed 
to  an  ironmonger  in  London  and  became  a 
freeman  of  that  company  m  1618  In  spite 
of  his  vocation  his  inclinations  seem  always 
to  have  been  literary.  He  knew  both  Donne 
and  Jon.son.  and  was  acquainted  with  other 
poets.  He  was  a  Royalist  by  sympathy,  but 
since  he  was  half  a  century  old  when  the 
Great  Rebellion  broke  out.  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  sides  very  actively  with  either 
party.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  quiet  man 
that  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  during 
the  years  in  wiilch  Cromwell  and  his  Parlia- 
ments were  struggling  to  establish  a  stable 
government.  Izaak  Walton  was  peacefully 
writing  about  fish.  To  the  feverish  contest- 
ants he  gave  only  one  admonition,  appar- 
ently love  virtue,  trust  in  providence  be 
quiet,  and  go  a-angling  It  was  his  own 
peaceful  creed 

Upon  retirement  I  know  of  no  finer  ad- 
monition that  we  can  follow. 

Walton  was  a  rather  prolific  writer  and 
he  expressed  his  literary  ability  first  in  a 
biography  of  Donne:  then  he  added  biogra- 
phies of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Richard  Hooker. 
George  Herbert,  and  Robert  Sanderson.  But 
his  best  work  was  his  fislierman"s  classic, 
"The  Compleat  Angler  '  This  charming  mix- 
ture of  le.-irning  and  wisdom  is  built  on  the 
framework  of  5  days  of  fishing  and  quiet 
conference  between  the  fisherman,  the  hunt- 
er, and  the  falconer  The.se  three  country 
sports  are  represented,  but  the  fisherman 
leads  the  others  and  in  the  end  converts 
them  to  his  quiet  form  of  recreation,  Tl:ie 
style  of  "The  Compleat  Angler"  is  quiet,  nat- 
ural, simple,  naive,  childlike.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  .subject  matter,  fishing,  and  the 
country  barkpr"Und  of  pe:iceful  meadows, 
quiet  streams  singing  milkmaids,  and  brook 
fish  breaking  the  water  to  snap  at  the  fish- 
erman's flies  Walton  has  been  called  the 
prose  poet  of  the  English  countryside,  and 
the  epithet  exactly  suits  him  Small  wonder 
that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  90 

As  a  beautiful  example  of  restful  prose, 
niay  I  quote  from  "The  Cjmpleat  Angler." 
by  Izaak  Walton:  "LxKik.  under  tliat  broad 
beech  tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last  this 
way  a-fishing;  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoin- 
ing grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  conten- 
tion with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near  to  the  brow 
of  that  primrose  hill.  Tliere  I  sat  viewing 
the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards  their 
center,  the  tempestuous  sea:  yet  sometimes 
opposed  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble  .et'Uies. 
which   broke   their  waves,   and    turned   them 


into  foam:  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by 
viewing  the  harmless  lambs;  some  leaping 
securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst  others 
sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun:  and 
saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the  swollen 
udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus 
sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully 
possesi  my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought, 
as   the   ix)et    has   happily   exprest   it: 

"  'I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth: 
And    possest    Joys    not    promised    in    my 
birth.'  •• 

Over  40  years  ago,  on  January  14.  1922.  to 
be  exact,  a  group  of  54  sport  fishermen  met 
in  Chicago.  Ill  ,  Ui  establish  a  purposeful 
organization — this  is  considered  the  found- 
ing day  of  your  league  which  by  its  name 
memorializes  that  revered  philosopher  and 
lover  of  nature — Izaak  W'alton.  Like  its 
namesake  and  his  noted  work,  "The  Com- 
pleat Angler"  published  in  1653,  the  league 
endures  In  purpose  and  accomplishment, 
and  a  current  membership  of  60.000  mem- 
bers bears  witness  to  this  fact  The  54  far- 
sighted  founders  of  your  organization  were 
drawn  together  In  the  belief  that  the  sport 
fishing  resource  was  endangered  to  such  ex- 
tent that  the  continuance  of  its  very 
environment  was  at  stake.  From  this  mu- 
tual conservation  rallying  point  the  league 
h:is  moved  to  develop  sound  policies  dedi- 
cated to  the  defense  of  our  Nation's  soil, 
wo<Kls.    waters,    and    wildlife    resources. 

As  leapue  membership  has  grown  far  be- 
yond that  of  the  days  of  its  founding,  so, 
also,  have  the  Interests  of  this  membership, 
and.  in  consequence,  the  influence  of  the 
league  Itself  Mutual  enthusiasm  for  pre- 
serving sport  fishing  and  the  environment 
of  such  fisheries  which  served  to  bring  the 
leiigvies  charter  members  together  in  com- 
mon Interest  has  since  developed  and  spread 
into  broadly  based  interests  covering  the 
full  scope  of  natural  resource  conservation, 
administration  and  management . 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  important 
objective  than  that  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  One  of  the  great 
reasons  our  Republic  has  reached  greatness 
is  that  a  divine  providence  granted  us  navi- 
gable streams,  clear,  sweet  waters,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  watery  fairyland  throughout 
our  country  And  yet  through  the  years, 
no  country  in  recent  time  has  so  ruthlessly 
exploited  its  resources  and  polluted  its 
streams  as  has  our  own  The  league  has 
worked  doggedly  and  effectively  to  influence 
and  motivate  progress  for  the  preserving, 
rebtiildmg  and  proper  lUillzation  of  our 
natural  resources  over  the  decades  of  its 
existence 

In  this  modern  day  of  ours,  there  is  no 
more  demanding  necessity  than  areas  where 
the  minds  of  men  can  find  peace  in  fishing, 
hunting,  hiking,  and  in  Just  the  simple  en- 
joyment of  the  quiet  contemplation  oi  nature 
in  all  of  its  glory. 

Historians  tell  us  that  civilizations  have 
f.iUen  m  the  past  because  of  many  reasons 
Certainly,  three  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons are:  First,  they  have  forgotten  things 
of  the  spirit  and  have  turned  entirely  to 
things  of  the  material  life.  Tlien,  in  the 
second  place,  all  civilizations  that  have  fallen 
in  the  past  have  done  so  because  they  tried 
to  solve  the  same  old  problems  with  the  same 
old  solutions  They  did  not  have  the  spirit 
of  research  and  inquiry  that  would  lead  to 
proper  adaptation  to  the  en\ironment 

The  third  reason  that  civilizations  ha\e 
fallen  is  because  of  the  exploitation  and 
mistise  of  their  natural  resources,  and  in 
particular,  the  land.  When  Romans,  for 
example,  left  the  land  where  they  made 
bread  and  went  to  the  city  where  they  baked 
bread-  Rome  was  not  far  from  its  fall  So 
I  say  to  you  you  have  a  very  historic  mis- 
sion and  that  is  to  help  sa->e  the  nat'.ir.il 
resources    of    America. 


It  IS  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you 
of  the  league's  resolutions  of  1962.  You 
have  resolved  yourself  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  natural  elements  of  our  national  parks 
and  national  monuments:  you  want  to  see 
the  establishment  of  shoreline  and  other 
national  recreation  areas:  you  want  to  ac- 
quire wetland  areas  to  preserve  our  migra- 
tory bird  heritage:  you  want  our  wilderness 
preser\ed  insofar  as  possible:  you  want  fur- 
ther lands  acquired  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Superior  National  Forest:  you  want 
proper  public  access  to  public  waters:  you 
want  Federal  lands  more  available  for  rec- 
reational potentials  and  retained  for  rec- 
rea'ional  development  purposes:  you've 
endorsed  the  principle  of  multiple-use  activi- 
ties on  lands  falling  within  the  small-wood- 
lands category  serviced  by  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  and  State  forest  services; 
you  do  not  want  off-highway  travel  by 
wheeled  vehicles  on  public  and  private  lands, 
you  have  rededicated  yourself  again  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  unpolluted,  clean  waters 
to  provide  the  American  people  with  clean 
water  whether  in  streams,  rivers,  ponds, 
lakes  or  coastal  waters. 

Many  times  in  Washington,  I  have  suiod 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  viewed  witli 
shame  this  mighty  river,  whose  waters  were 
once  so  sweet,  and  now  so  foul  that  not  only 
is  drinking  of  the  water  inconceivable,  but 
bathing  in  it  would  be  a  health  hazard 

Thanks,  however,  to  your  consecrated  ef- 
forts and  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  others 
like  you  in  America,  our  waters  are  again 
becoming  clean  We  are  making  great  prog- 
ress in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  know  of  no  finer  tribute  to  pay 
to  you  than  that  which  was  paid  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  has  been  an  honorary  president 
of  tlie  league  since  1926.  when  he  said  'The 
Izaak  Walton  League  has  become  the  greatest 
f'.irce  in  the  country  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
life  As  our  people  increase  in  numbers  and 
in  leisure  we  must  have  stimulation  to 
health,  and  above  all  the  moral  value  that 
comes  from  association  with  nature  Every 
memi>er  of  the  league  is  a  further  soldier  in 
our  ranks,  fighting  an  organized  battle  for 
this  vital  thing  m  the  Nation" 

In  conclusion.  I  would  propose  that  this 
fine  building  at  Waltonian  Acres  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  end  that  the  leagtie  undertake 
to  bring  about  a  unity  of  purpose  among  all 
conservationists — the  unity  of  purpose  re- 
quired in  our  time  to  hand  down  the  beauty 
and  natural  wealth  of  our  land  in  as  undi- 
minished a  state  as  may  be  possible  to  those 
who  succeed  us.  By  mobilizing  a  unified 
private  effort  through  your  leadership,  much 
more  can  be  done  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  to  perpetuate  a  truly  American  en- 
vironment—  one  containing  open  spaces  of 
fine,  green  country,  where  clean  fresh  water. 
wildlife,  and  natural  beauty  may  abound  to 
the  enduring  benefit  of  our  increasingly 
urbanized  population. 


Questionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
announced  the  results  of  a  poll  included 
in  my  April  newsletter,  which  contained 
20  questions  on  cuiTent  bills  pending 
in  this  Congress.     The  mailini;  went  to 
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approximately  50,000  constituents  by  the 
postal  patron  method  and  over  3,000  re- 
plies have  been  tabulated  so  far. 

The  administration  trade  bill  received 
a  favorable  vote  of  more  than  66  per- 
cent.   Votes  for  the  United  Nations  loan 


bin  reached  over  62  percent.  The  bill 
on  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  received  75  percent  in  favor. 
President  Kennedy's  decision  in  the  nu- 
clear testing  field  was  supported  by 
slightly  over  84  percent.    However,  more 


than  65  percent  did  not  favor  Federal 
fallout  shelters  for  nonprofit  groups  for 
50  or  more  persons. 

Because  I  thought  the  questions  and 
results  would  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. I  have  included  them  below: 


Vo  vnu  f;ivor — 

1.  H  K.  9900,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  re  iuci-  tiiiiiTs  b;  50  >>iT?vnf ,  generally,  to  abolish  tariffs  on  certain  goods  an<l  to  provide  iiovcrnir.ent 

assistance  to  L'.S.  industries  and  worliers  atTetted  l.y  ni<  reascd  nii ports' - - 

2.  II. li.  99S2,  which  authorizes  tlie  I'resident  to  lend  up  to  ifliio.uKi.omi  tu  I  he  I'nitcd  Nations? 

3.  S.  299<),  which  authorizes  appropriation  of  $t,>^7H,,VKl,(K)(l  for  raihtiuy  ai:d  eronnir.if  foreign  aid? : - 

4.  ?.J.  Res.  29,  constitutional  amendment  alxjlishinp  the  iml!  ti»x  .:s  :i  re  iiiiri  i;  cnt  for  \nlinc  in  national  elect  ions? 

5.  U.  R.  10O34,  which  prevents  discriminatory  use  of  literacy  tests  as  a  rt  luireihcut  for  votint  by  de-laring  all  persons  wKh  aSlli-grade  education  literate 

for  voting  purposes' - ■-- - v"V"' 

6.  n.R.  4222,  which  provides  lor  payment  of  iiospiial,  nur>iiig  home,  and  other  medical  cost,s  of  persons  over  65  who  t  re  covered  by  social  security?.. 

7.  11. R.  10682,  whic    proviiles  for  a  Youth  Cons«'rvation  Corps  and  other  training  programs  and  benefits  to  prepar.  unemiiloycd  youths  for  skilled 

8.  H.R.  10262,  which  authorizes  Federal  prvyments  to  nonprofit  £rroup~;  ftir  the  coastruction  of  ap!>roved  public  fallout  shelters  for  .%  or  ra<yre  jH-rsons?.. 
U.  H.R.  un\r,.  Communications  eateilite  .Kit  of  lytlJ,  cridlini:  a  privately  ow  i;cd  cori"iration  to  launch  aiid  oi)erate  worldwide  system  of  commuuicu- 

tinn  by  relay  sateUites'.'. -- • 

10.  .S.  174,  which  esta^'Iishe.'  a  national  wild<rncs-:  |  reservation  system  tiy  <;citi:i(r  i.^i  !e  »'i,>>(«l,'«<)  ai-res  in  44  States  for  reiTcational  purl>Ofes7 

U.  H.R.  lOls-S,  which  authorizes  wiretap?  of  telephone  lines  in  ca-ies  iiivohine  the  nitiuiial  scfTirity  and  serious  crimes? 

12.  H.R.  10113  which  provides  standby  authority  lor  the  l*rrdde]ii  to  ucilcrate  Keiler;il  i)Ublic  wc«-ks  proeran^s  in  times  of  recession? 

13.  S.  162,  which  creates  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Ohscvue  .Maltcrs  and  .MalcruUs  to  explore  means  of  conibatliiK  dlslribuliou  of  poruosra|>hic 

14.  H.R   ltd 44.  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportune ic-  .\ct,  which  iirohibits  discrimination  in  Federal  employment  liecaase  of  race,  r*ligion, 

color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  or  aei'? - -   - 

15.  President  Keimedy's  decision,  for  the  security  of  our  country,  to  rcsurre  nuclcur  testing  in  the  atmosphere  If  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  si(tn  a  test 

ban  a^e«'nient  with  fool-pr'vif  guarantees  for  mutual  iii.-iicctiou? 

Ifi.  Ttfrhter  Federal  control-  over  TV  procranilne' — -- 

17.   Fwleral  aid  for  public  elementary  and  hiRh  school  construction' :... — 

IH.  L'se  of  Federal  ftmd<  to  help  improve  teachers'  salaries'    .    

19.  Cse  of  Federal  fund<  f»ir  lonsj-term,  interest -Uaring  loans  to  pnvntc  schiKils  for  con.stnict ion  and  renovation? 

20.  .\n  Income  lax  deduction  for  tuition  paynuat-;,  hy  a  t!ixi>ay<r  for  hirnst  If  or  his  ile|ioudent«,  similar  to  religious  or  clmrllabk  contributions,  in  view 

of  the  irniMjrtance  of  an  edticatcd  citiirenry  to  ttie  <ccurity  of  uur  country' 
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University  of  Oklahoma  Honors 
Carl  Albert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  22.  1962 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nually at  commencement  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  awards  the  distinguished 
service  citation  to  a  handful  of  men  and 
women  "who  have  made  positive  contri- 
butions to  human  progress  through  their 
devotion  to  enduring  values,  and  their 
unselfish  and  sustained  service  to 
others."  This  spring  the  citation  was 
presented  to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
present  majority  leader  of  this  body. 
Today,  in  recognition  of  the  award  and 
the  man,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
alumni  are  honoring  Mr.  Albert  with 
a  luncheon. 

Carl  Albert  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  many  capacities  and  has  per- 
formed with  excellence  in  many  activi- 
ties. One  activity  in  which  he  excels  is 
public  speaking.  He  first  achieved  rec- 
ognition for  oratory  when  he  was  in  his 
teens.  In  1927,  as  a  high  school  senior, 
Carl  Albert  won  first  place  in  the  fourth 
national  oratorical  contest.  To  win  this 
contest,  which  was  sponsored  by  metro- 
politan newspapers,  Carl  wrote  and  de- 
hvered  an  original  10-minute  oration  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
While  this  address  is  recognizably  that 
of  an  enthiisiastic  and  idealistic  young 
man,  its  spirit  and  its  cogency  are  no  less 


pertinent  today  than  they  were  35  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  prize- 
winning  oration  which  young  Carl 
Albert  delivered  before  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
May  27,  1927: 

The  CoNSTmmoM 
(By  Carl  Albert) 

Our  Congtitution,  In  the  course  of  it.s  exist- 
ence, has  weathered  many  storms  arising 
within  and  without  our  country.  Today,  a 
new  attaclc  against  this  memorable  docu- 
ment comes  from  sunny  Italy  where  there 
has  arisen  a  strgjig  dictator,  Benito  Mtxsso- 
lltil,  who  boasts  that  the  Fascisti  system  of 
government  Is  not  only  the  best  in  Europe 
but  that  It  Is  even  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  or  not  his  boast  is 
true  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  we  do  not 
know. 

But  for  this,  our  country,  we  can  answer 
that  notwithstanding  the  political  and 
economic  convulsions  of  140  years,  under  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  and  by  virtue 
of  our  Constitution  the  American  people  :ire 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  fullest  degree  of 
liberty  and  freedom  and  have  attained  a 
measure  of  material  prosperity  unequaled  by 
any  other  nation. 

The  essential  force  which  has  wrought  our 
country's  great  achievements  under  the  Con- 
stitution arises  out  of  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought of  our  fathers  in  founding  upon 
certain  tried  and  well  conceived  principles 
this  republican  form  of  government,  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people.  By  its  form  of  govern- 
ment the  Constitution  places  In  the  Central 
Government  a  degree  of  authority  strotig 
enough  to  cope  with  any  national  emergency 
and  to  preserve  stability  throughout  the  land 
though  it  has  reserved  to  the  States  their 
rlghtftU  sovereignties. 

Through  Its  scheme  of  lawmaking,  its 
methods  of  amendments,  and  its  Judicial  in- 
terpretation,   the    Constitution    has    always 


been  found  sufficiently  broad  and  elastic  as 
to  comprehend  and  Justify  every  bit  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  republic  without  a  de- 
struction of  its  framework. 

To  ctirb  the  dangers  of  irresponsible  Gov- 
criimcnt.  the  Constitutional  Convention  In- 
vented and  Incorporated  within  the  funda- 
mental- ch  irt  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Under  that  system  officials  are 
rendered  amendable  to  the  people  by  periodic 
elections.  By  Its  power  of  Impeachment 
Congress  can  check  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  President.  By  his  power  of  veto  the 
President  can  halt  unworthy  congressional 
Icgl.slatlon;  while  the  Supreme  Court  has 
power  to  forbid  the  enforcement  of  laws 
violating  our  beneflclent  guarantees.  In  Its 
Bill  of  Rights  the  Constitution  holds  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  minority  to 
liJe,  liberty,  and  property,  to  privacy  of  home, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  trial  by  Jury  in- 
violate. Under  the.se  principles  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  no  dictator  has  ever  held 
sway  over  the  United  States.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  blessings  of  liberty  have  been  sc- 
c\:red  and  the  people  have  dictated  the  pas- 
sage of  every  law  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
power  which  never  leaves  their  hands. 

But  great  as  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution are,  many  of  these  principles  have 
failed  in  other  constitutions  to  accomplish 
their  Intended  results  though  dedicated  to 
similar  purposes — though  conceived  in  a.spi- 
ratlons  equally  high. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  explaiia- 
tion  for  our  success  is  found  not  only  in  the 
soundness  of  these  principles  but  In  the 
adaptability  of  these  sound  principles  to  the 
conduct  and  environment  of  the  people  of 
this  fortunate  land  of  ours — truly  termed 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  The  spirit  of  Independence  coupled 
with  the  self-restraint  that  had  grown  out 
of  the  life  of  the  American  pioneer,  the 
thorough  endorsement  by  public  opinion  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Magna  Carta,  prin- 
ciples bought  by  the  blood  of  the  followers 


of  Washington  became  the  soul  and  embodi- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.states 

This  Constitution,  unlike  most  written 
constitutions,  was  not  an  instrument  full 
of  Utopian  promises  built  to  encompass  the 
pecjple  with  an  artificial  framework.  It 
was  rather  the  result  of  the  long  and  ear- 
nest deliberation  of  a  duly  selected  and  au- 
thorized group  of  practical  statesmen — a 
machine  with  its  ultimate  source  of  eneigy 
and  power  in  the  people,  constructed  to 
operate  effectively  with  the  spirit  ai.d  life 
of  the  Nation,  adjusted  to  the  thought  and 
the  behavior  of  the  people,  dedicated  to  the 
sublime  purpose — the  attainment  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  these  fact*  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  people  of  the-  United  States  in  their 
ri.uly  lives — the  Amer.can  boy  and  his  teach- 
er at  school,  the  American  mother  with  her 
little  babe  in  the  home,  and  that  great  body 
(if  American  worker;  and  producers  as  it 
lends  Its  efforts  to  s-  nation's  progress — all 
rest  a-ssured  that  the  ultimate  application  of 
the  law  of  the  land  will  furnish  an  adequate 
defense  and  protection 

My  fellow  countrymen,  if  our  achieve- 
ments under  the  Ccnstltutlon  result  from 
the  exemplification  of  its  great  truths  and 
pnncljjles  in  the  llvss  and  conduct  of  our 
people  then  If  we  intend  to  realize  the 
boundless  hopes  be! ore  us  we  must  keep 
ever  aflame  in  the  American  heart  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  the  p.itnot  of  '87  Through 
we  rejoice  in  the  ki  owiedge  that  our  Con- 
.'tltution  has  enabled  us  to  make  unprece- 
dented material  ach  evements  yet  we  must 
never  lo.se  sight  of  the  undeniable  truth 
that  the  greatest  heritage  passed  to  us 
through  this  Constitution  is  the  sacred  guar- 
antee of  individual  liberty  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Then  lest  we  would  sink  to  a  pagan  ma- 
terialism let  us  re  ere.  and  protect  this 
priceless  heritage.  Let  us  think  the  th(nights 
of  those  who  built  the  nation.  Then  lest 
the  Wolves  of  factlcn  force  us  to  anarchy 
and  civil  decay  let  ^s  be  ever  watchful  of 
those  who  seek  to  chj.nge  the  Constitution  at 
every  turn  of  public  passion  Soimd  prog- 
ress must  and  will  be  made  within  the  terms 
of  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  In  this, 
our  onward  march,  let  there  be  no  sj^irit 
of  sluggish  reaction  but  holding  high  the 
torch  of  patriotism  in  peace  as  in  war  we 
shall  combat  the  irsidlous  enemies  of  our 
unity  and  prosperit;-  With  the  bodyguard 
of  commonsense  and  the  weapon  of  reason 
let  us  flout  and  exp(«e  the  false  pro!')aganda 
of  those  who  seek  tc  overthrow  the  priceless 
ch:ixter  of  our  liberties.  Then  will  our  pos- 
terity be  able  to  achieve  the  admitted  pos- 
sibilities of  cons'-itutlonal  government 
Then  will  "the  mystic  chords  of  memory 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  heart  and  hearthstone  in  this 
broad  land  still  swell  the  chorus  of  union." 


An  Analysis   of  tlie  Herlong-Baker  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1962 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  include  therein  an 
analysis  of  the  Herlong-Baker  bills  (H.R. 
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2030  and  H.R.  2031  >,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  pursuant  to  requests  for  com- 
ments by  various  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  interested  parties: 
The    Heri.ong-Baker    Bills,    87th    Congress 

Over  the  past  several  years,  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  has  centered  upon  a  series  of  ap- 
proximately identical  bills  which  provide 
substantial,  scheduled  tax  reduction  m  all 
areas  except  excises.  This  legislation,  which 
is  currently  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Herlong-Baker  bill,  goes  back  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  by  Con- 
gressman Herlong  (HR.  3000)  and  Con- 
gressman Baker  (H.R.  3001).  The  bills  cire 
broadly  similar  Uj  bills  Introduced  still 
e.'irlier  by  Congressman  Herlong  and  Con- 
pressinuo  Sadlak 

In  the  present  session,  the  bills  of  this 
type  are;  H  R  2030.  Congressman  Herlo.ng: 
H  R.  2031.  Congressman  Baker;  HR  2200, 
Congressman  Alger;  H  R  3535.  Congressman 
Hall:  HR  3726.  Congressman  Adair.  HR 
4007,  Congressman  Robison;  H  R  5529.  Con- 
gressman P1.-5HER:  H  R  6087,  Congressman 
Frazier;  H  R  6482.  Congressman  Findley: 
H  R  7136.  Contrres.sman  Deroinian;  and 
H  K     12088,    Congressman    MacGregor. 

I.    BRIEF    DESCRIPTION 

The  bills  provide  for  substantial  reduction 
on  a  gradual  basis  in  the  rates  of  individual 
and  cori)orate  income  tax.  a  gradual  speedup 
in  allowance  of  depreciation  deductions,  and 
immediately,  a  reduction  in  estate  and  gift 
taxes  and  a  deferral  of  tax  on  capital  gains 
which  are  reinvested  in  other  capital  assets. 

II.    DETAILED    DESCRIPTION 

.4.   Individual  iiwomc  taxes 

Tlie  bills  provide  a  schedule  of  reductions 
in  individual  income  taxes.  In  the  first  sur- 
tax bracket,  this  reduction  will  be  25  percent 
(l.c  .  5  percentage  points,  from  20  percent  to 
15  percent)  In  most  of  the  higher  brackets, 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  is  50  percent  The 
rate  changes  are  such  that  the  i>ercenti\ge 
of  reduction  increases  as  Income  increases 
so  that  at  an  income  of  about  $60,000.  Joint 
return,  the  total  reduction  is  50  percent  and 
It  remains  close  to  50  percent  In  hiizher 
brackets.  The  top  surtax  rale  would  be  re- 
duced 44  percentage  points — from  91  percent 
to  47  percent. 

Another  way  to  describe  the  rate  changes 
in  the  higher  surtax  brackets  Is  to  say  that 
the  progressive  element  in  each  rate,  the 
part  above  the  first  bracket  rate,  is  reduced 
on  the  a\erage  by  70  percent  The  rate,  for 
example,  which  is  now  72  percent  is  52  per- 
centage points  higher  than  the  first  bracket 
rale  Under  the  bills,  it  is  reduced  to  30 
percent  which  is  only  15  points  above  the 
new  first  bracket  rate  of  15  percent. 

The  bills  provide  that  the  individual  rate 
reduction  will  take  place  in  five  nearly  equal 
installments.  Each  Installment  after  the 
first  can  be  fxistponcd  by  the  President  for 
a  period  up  to  1  year.  If  one  installment 
Is  i)o.-tponed  in  this  way,  all  of  the  subse- 
quent installments  are  automatically  post- 
poned without  reducing  their  own  pctential 
postponement  of  1  year.  The  maximum  post- 
})onement  would  stretch  from  5  to  9  years, 
the  period  over  which  the  full  redtiction 
would  come  into  effect.  Tlie  mechanics  of 
the  postponement  are  discussed  below. 

B.  Corporate  income  taxe.<s 

The  bills  provide  a  5-point  reduction  in 
the  combined  corporate  tax.  52  to  47  percent. 
Three  points  would  be  taken  off  the  corpo- 
rate normal  tax,  now  30  percent,  and  two 
points  would  be  taken  off  the  corporate  sur- 
tax, now  22  percent  of  income  over  $25,000. 
The  corporate  rate  reduction  Is  also  sched- 
uled   over    5    years    and    by    postponements 


could  be  stretched  to  9  years.     The  normal 
tax  reduction  comes  first. 

C    Depreciation  rci'i>wn 

The  bills  provide  maximum  useful  lives  of 
property  for  depreciation  purposes  for  build- 
ings of  30  years  (now  about  50  years),  and 
for  equipment  broken  into  five  broad  cate- 
gories ranging  from  3  to  12  years  1  now  lives 
go  up  to  33  years)  .  The  shorter  lives  would 
apply  only  to  new  property  ( not  property 
now  on  hand  and  not  used  property).  The 
reduction  in  useful  lives  shall  apply  only 
U~>  the  extent  of  one-fifth  for  property  ac- 
quired in  the  first  year,  two-filths  for  prop- 
erty acquired  in  tlie  second  year,  ete  .  so  as 
to  be  fully  effective  for  property  acquired  in 
the  fifth  year  after  enactment  and  all  suc- 
ceeding years. 

When  proper-y  subject  to  the  new  faster 
depreciation  is  sold,  any  gain  will  be  taxed 
as  ordinary  Income  except  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  original  cost 

D.  Capital  gaim^ 

The  capital  gains  change  provided  in  the 
bill  is  tlie  so-c;illed  rollover  proposal.  Cap- 
ital gains  will  not  be  recocnized  (le,  will 
not  be  taxable),  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  assets  sold  are  reinvested  dur- 
ing the  year  in  other  capital  assets  To  the 
extent  that  gains  are  not  recognized  because 
of  this  rule,  the  basis  of  the  asset-s  acquired 
is  reduced.  To  illustrate,  assume  A  s^id 
during  the  year,  for  SIO.OOO.  stock  costing 
$5,000  and  bought  new  stock  for  $9,000  A 
gain  of  $1,000  would  be  recognized  and  the 
new  stock  wou:d  be  treated  for  tax  purpcscs 
as  having  cost  $5,000. 

£.  Estate  and  gift  taxes 

The  bills  provide  a  reduction  in  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  rates  of  approximately  40  per- 
cent. Gift  tax  rates  now  range  from  2'., 
to  57^4  percent,  estate  tax  from  3  to  77  per- 
cent. The  bills  do  not  change  the  credit  for 
State  death  taxes  so  that  on  medium  and 
larger  estates  the  net  Federal  estate  tax 
would  be  reduced  by  about    50   percent 

F    Prctcedure  fcr  postponement  of  individual 
and    corporate    rate    reductions 

By  November  15,  if  the  President  finds  that 
the  rate  reductions  scheduled  for  the  follow- 
ing year  would,  involve  a  budget  deficit  he 
could,  by  Executive  order.  posti~one  the  re- 
ductions to  July  1  In  his  budget  message, 
he  could  recommend  a  further  postpone- 
ment to  next  January  1  Congress,  by  Joint 
resolution  before  May  15.  could  require  the 
reductions  in  the  individual  and  or  corpo- 
rate rates  to  ccme  into  effect  July  1  In  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  the  Presi- 
denv  can  postpone  the  reduction  to  next 
January  1,  if  necessary  to  preserve  budgetary 
balance  When  a  rate  reduction  has  been 
lx)stponed  for  a  year,  that  rate  cannot  be 
further  postponed,  but  all  subsequent  au- 
tomatic reductions  are  set  back  1  year. 

in      BASIC     ARCrMENTS     FOR    THE    BILL 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  emphasize  iwo 
b.isic  arguments: 

a  Forward  Scheduling  of  Tax  Reduction: 
Tlie  argument  is  made  that  under  present 
cuctunstances  with  more  or  less  fixed  tax 
rates  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  Governniert 
to  anticipate  revenues  and  devise  expendi- 
ture programs  to  use  up  the  money  It  is 
claimed  that  if  the  Congress  schedules  rate 
reduction  on  a  forward  basis,  the  knowledge 
that  not  so  much  revenue  will  be  avi.ll  -.bio 
win  force  the  holding  down  of  expenditures 
to  what   is  coming  in. 

b  Incentives;  The  argumer.t  is  made 
that  the  pattern  of  rate  reduction  provided 
in  the  bill,  by  reducing  the  degree  of  pro- 
gressivity  in  individual  rates  and  by  reducing 
business  taxes,  t.axes  on  capital  gains  and  tin 
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estates,  will  provide  such  a  stimulus  to  eco- 
nomic growth  that  the  revenue  loss  will  be 
offset  by  the  resultant  growth  of  the  tax 
base. 

If  the  bills  were  enacted  applicable  to 
the  calendar  year  1962,  tiie  revenue  impact 
would  be  approximately  $3>4  billion,  just 
about  the  same  as  the  Increase  In  revenue 


due  to  the  grov/th  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  one  offsetting  the  other  if  not  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  and  spent  by  the 
executive  depsjtments. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  redxictlon  would 
fall  in  taxable  lncc«ne  brackets  below  $6,000 
per  year;  only  6  percent  in  the  brackets 
above  $50,000  per  year. 


ymte  so  many  high  Government  officials 
and  so  niany  segments  of  our  economy  are 
di.-;c'i.';.s;:.t;  imminent  tax  reductions  "across 
the  bu.ird"  and  from  'lop  to  bottom,"  this 
w.iu'id  seem  to  be  a  propitious  time  for 
6or.  Us  ( unsiderution  and  adoption  of  this 
n.f'iiod  of  siibstaiitial  scheduled  tax  re- 
duction. 
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